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Conaressional  Hccord 


United  States 
©y  America  PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF  THE   OI 


CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— Friday,  January  3,  1969 


The  3d  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
Congress,  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  commenced  this  day. 

The  Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  merciful  God  whose  law  is  truth  and 
whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  seek  Thy 
face,  the  benediction  which  a  sense  of 
Thy  presence  lends  to  each  new  day. 
Unite  our  hearts  £ind  minds  to  bear  the 
burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

By  tasks  too  difficult  for  us,  we  are 
driven  unto  Thee  for  strength  to  endure 
and  wisdom  to  interpret  rightly  the  signs 
of  these  testing  times. 

In  this  high  hour,  may  there  be  lifted 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  session  the 
fervent  petition  whose  melody  makes  us 
one — God  bless  America. 

As  in  this  shrine  of  each  patriot's  de- 
votion, public  servants  will  take  upon 
their  lips  this  day  the  solemn  words  of 
the  oath  of  ofBce,  "So  help  me  God,"  may 
that  battle  cry  be  like  the  sound  of  a 
great  amen. 

In  an  hour  when  such  vast  issues  are 
at  stake  for  all  the  world,  may  those  here 
serve,  conscious  of  the  great  tradition  in 
which  they  stand,  rise  tc  greatness  of 
vision  and  soul,  as  the  aiudous  eyes  of  all 
the  nations  are  fixed  upon  this  Chamber. 
For — 

"We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  light  must  never  die. 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 
Tliat  shows  Thee  ever  nigh. 
We  are  children  of  "Riy  freemen 

Who  sleep  beneath  the  sod. 
For  the  might  of  Thy  arm  we  bless 
Thee, 
Our  God,  our  Father's  God." 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  BARTLETT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  announce  to  the 
Senate  the  death  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1968,  of  our  beloved  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr.  Bartlett. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
state  now  that  a  formal  resolution  on  his 
death  will  be  submitted  for  action  later 
today. 
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C  REDENTIALS— RESIGN  ATIONS 
AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  following  matters : 
Copies  of  the  resignations  of  Senators 
Morton,  of  Kentucky,  and  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  certificates  of  appointment 
of  Marlow  W.  Cook,  of  Kentucky; 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  of  Missouri;  and 
Theodore  F.  Stevens,  of  Alaska. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  communica- 
tions. 

The  legislative  clerk  <  Edward  E.  Man- 
sur )  read  as  follows :  «, 

D.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3.  1968.    - 
Hon.  HxJBERT  H.  Htjmphkey, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  . 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  President:  I  herewith  tender 
my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Kentucky  to  become  ef- 
fective at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
December  16. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  3,  1968. 
Hon.  Loun  B.  NuNN, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Mt  Dear  Governor:  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Kentucky  to  become  effective 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 16. 

fiespectfuUy  yours, 

Thbuston  B.  Morton. 

Pbankfobt,  Ky.. 
December  10,  1968. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  I,  Louie  B.  Nunn, 
the  Oovernor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  ap- 
point Marlow  W.  Cook,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  effective  at  the  close  of  business  De- 
cember 16,  1968,  to  hold  said  office  for  the 
unexpired  term  ending  at  noon  on  the  third 
day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness,  hlB  Excellency,  our  Governor, 
Louie  B.  Nunn,  and  our  seal  affixed  at  Prank- 
fort,  Kentucky,  this  11th  day  of  December. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-eight  and  In  the  one  hundred  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 
(SEAL)  Louie  B.  Nunn. 

Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
Attest : 

Elmeb  Beglet. 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  Maxt  B.  Galvkx. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  Sbnate. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  27,  1968 
Hon.  Warren  E.  Hearnes. 
Governor, 
Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

Dear  Governor:  This  letter  Is  to  confirm 
my  telegram  to  you  of  today  reftlgning  as 
United  States  Senator  of  Missouri,  effective 
Immediately. 

Copy  of  such  telegram  is  encloeed. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Executtvi  Office. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  December  31,  1968 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo. 
Secretary,  U.S.  Senate, 
Capitol  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  " 

Attention:  Floyd  M.  Rlddick,  Parliamen- 
tarian. 
Dear  Sir:  Confirming  your  conversation 
of  yesterday  with  my  legal  assistant,  this  let- 
ter will  confirm  that  it  was  the  Intention 
of  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  to  resign  aa  of 
the  close  of  business  December  27,  1968,  as 
per  photocopy  of  his  letter  to  me  which  Is 
enclosed. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton  was  appointed  by  tne 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  EMward 
V.  Long,  effective  December  28,  1968. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  E.  Hearnes 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  December  27,  1»€8.      ' 
Hon.  Hdbbbt  H.  Humphrey, 
The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  This  letter  Is 
to  confirm  my  telegram  to  you  of  today 
resigning  as  United  States  Senator  of  Mis- 
souri, effective  Immediately. 

Copy  of  such  telegram  is  enclosed . 
Sincerely, 

EowABO  V.  Long, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Hon.  HiTBERT  H.  Humphrey. 
Th  e  Vice  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  telegram  will  serve  as  my  resignation 
as  U.S.  Senator  of  Missouri  effective  Immedi- 
ately. Letter  of  confirmation  follows. 
Edward  V.  Long, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Executive  Office. 
,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

To    the    President    or   the    Senate    or   the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
Ijower  vested  in  me  by  th«  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  I,  Warren  E.  Hearnes.  the  Gov- 
ernor of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Thomas 
P.  Eagleton,  United  States  Senator  elect  from 
Missouri,  as  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Edward  V.  Long.  United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

In   witness  whereof.  I  hereunto  subscribe 
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my  name  and  4ause  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Mlaaoutl  to  be  affixed  at  the  City  of 
Jefferson,  State  of  Mloaourl,  thla  38th  day  of 
December,  A.Di,  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
SUty-elght.         , 

WAmmsN  E.  HKAmms, 

Governor. 


Atteat: 

|BKAI,| 


To 


Jamkb  C.  Kducpatrick. 

Secretary  of  State. 


the   PmKsnj^^T   or  the    Senate   of   the 
Untted  STA'tEa: 

ThU  iB  to  c<*ttXy  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  OonsrtltuUon  of 
the  United  Stat^  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  I,  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  the  Governor 
of  said  State,  d0  hereby  appoint  Theodore  F. 
Stevens  a  Sena^r  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  lln  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  th^  vacancy  therein,  caused  by 
the  death  of  E.lL.  Bartlett,  Is  filled  by  elec- 
tion as  provlde<^  by  law. 

Witness:  HU  excellency  o\ir  Governor 
Walter  J.  Hlcket,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Juneau  this  t4th  day  of  December,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1968. 

By  the  Governor: 

WALTEE  J.  HlCKEL, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 


Atftft: 

[SEAL] 


Keitm  H.   Mnj.E>, 

Secretary  of  State. 


CREDENTIAtS — CERTIPICATES  OP 
ELECTION 

The  VICE  fe>RESroENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  credentials  of 
34  Senators-eject,  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  their  respective 
States,  for  a  term  of  6  years,  beginning 
on  January  3,  1969. 

The  Chair  i^  advised  that  all  the  cer- 
tificates are  iii  the  form  suggested  by 
the  Senate.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the 
reading  of  the  certificates  will  be  waived, 
and  they  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record 

The  certificates  of  election  are  as  fol 

lows: 

State  of  Vebmont, 

U.S.  Senator. 
To  the  Pkesidj^jt  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Staies: 
This  Is  to  ceijtlfy  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November  1968  George  D.  Aiken  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  Elector*  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  a  i  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  { State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  f(ir  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  :trd  day  of  January  1969. 

His  Excellent  |r  our  Governor  Philip  H. 
Hoff  and  out  sea  hereto  affixed  at  Montpeller, 
Vermont  this  2ilth  day  of  December  In  the 
1968. 

PHnjp  H.  HoFF, 

Governor. 

HaSKT    H.    COOI.XT, 

Secretary  of  State. 


year  of  Our  Lord 

(SEAI. 


Wltneas: 
[seal] 


To 


PEEsmatrr 


STAtES 


the 

Untt  o) 
This  Is  to  cerjtlfy 
November,    1968 
chosen  by  the 
of  Alabama  a 
resent  said  Stat< 
States  for  the 
the  3d  day  of  J4nuary 


Priscilla  Lapi^nte, 
Btran  M.  Calums. 

I  Itate  of  Alabama, 
Governor's  Office, 
Montgomery,  November  22,  1968. 
of  thx  Senate  or  the 


that  on  the  5th  day  of 

James   B.    Allen   was  duly 

qualified  electors  of  the  State 

from  said  State  to  rep- 

in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

of  six  years,  beginning  on 

1969. 
Albert  P.  Brewer, 

Governor. 


Se  lator  : 


term  i 


Wltneeb:  His  excellency  our  governor,  Al- 
bert P.  Brewer,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
this  22nd  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1068. 

[SEAI.]  Kabel  AMOa, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Indiana, 
Executive  Department, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
To    the    President    of   the    Senate    of    the 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,     nineteen     hundred     sixty-eight. 
Birch  E.  Bayh.  Jr.   was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Indiana  a 
Senator   from   said   State   to   represent   said 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  Jsmuary,  nineteen  hundred  sixty-nine 
Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Roger 
D.   Branigin  nad  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Indianapolis,     Indiana,    this     19th     day    of 
November,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  sixty-eight 
By  the  Governor : 

BocER  D.  Branigin, 

Governor. 

I  SEAL  I  EDOAR     D.     WRTTCOICB, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Henry  Bellmon  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:     His     excellency     our     governor 
Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed   at    Oklahoma    City    this    20th    day    of 
November,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor: 

Dewey   F.    BARTLrrr, 

Governor. 
[SEAL]  John  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Utah, 
Executive  Department. 
To    the   PREsroENT   of   the   Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Utah  as  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor,  Cal- 
vin L.  Rampton,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  this  Twentieth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1968. 
By  the  Governor : 

Calvin   L.   Rampton, 

Governor. 
I  SEAL  ]  Cltde  L.  Miller, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Stats  of  Nevada, 
Executive  Department. 
To  the   President    of   the   Senate   of  the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify.  That  at  a  general  elec- 
tion held  in  the  State  of  Nevada  on  Tuesday, 
the  fifth  day  of  November,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  Alan  Bible  was  duly  elected 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the 
third  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  having  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  said  office  at  said  election, 
as  appears  by  the  certificate  of  the  duly 
constituted  and  qualified  Board  of  Can- 
vassers now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Carson  City.  Nevada. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 


my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  State 
to  be  affixed  at  Carson  City,  this  tenth  day 
of  December,   in   the   year   of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
y-    Pawl  Laxalt, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor:' 
I  seal  I  John  Koontz, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  op  Idaho, 
Department  of  State, 
To    the    President    of   the    Senate    of   the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November,    1968,    Frank    Church    was    duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Don 
Samuelson,   and   our   seal   hereto   affixed   at 
Boise  this  6th  day  of  December.  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor: 

Don  Samuelson, 

Governor. 
(SEAL I  Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To   the   President   of   the   Senate   of   the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Marlow  W.  Cook  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
1969. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor 
Louie  B.  Nunn,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  this  29th  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  sixty-eight  and  in  the  one  hundred 
seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Lottie  B.  Nunn, 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Attest: 

(SEAL)  ,  Elmer  Beglet, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  Norrls  Cotton  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor 
John  W.  King,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Concord  this  twentj-sevepth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight. 

By  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil; 

John  W.  King, 

Governor. 
[SEAL]  Robert  L.  Stark, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  California, 
Executive  Department. 
To    the    President    of   the    Senate    of   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Fifth  day  of 
November,  1968,  Alan  Cranston  was  duly  cho- 
sen by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Cali.'ornla  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witnees :  His  excellency  oxir  Governor  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
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Sacramento,  California  this  Sixteenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1068. 
By  the  Governor : 

Ronald  Reagan, 
Governor  of  California. 
Attest: 
I  SEAL  I  Frank  M.  Jordan, 

Secretary  of  State. 
H.  P.  Sullivan, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Illinois. 
To  the  Presh)ent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundrel  sixty-eight,  Ev- 
erett McKinley  Dlrksen  was  duly  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  Senator  from  said  State,  to  represent  said 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  sixty-nine. 
Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Sam- 
uel H.  Shapiro,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Springfield  this  third  day  of  December,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
elgbt. 

By  the  Governor : 

Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

Gor  emor. 
(seal)  Paul  Powell, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Kansas, 
Executive  Department. 
To    the   President    of   the    Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,     nineteen     hundred     sixty-eight 
Bob  Dole  was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State  of  Kansas  a  Senator  from 
said   State   to   represent   said   State   in   the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of  Jan- 
uary, nineteen  hundred  sixty-nine. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  Robert  B.  Docking, 
our  Governor,  and  our  seal  hereto  afilzed  at 
Topeka,  this  twenty-third  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-eight. 

By  the  Governor: 

Robert  Black  well  Docking, 

Governor. 
(seal)  El  will  M.  Shanahan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Colorado, 
Executive  Chambers,  Denver. 
To   the   President   of   the   Senate   of   the 
United  States  : 
This  la  to  certify  that  on  the  Fifth  day  of 
November,  1968,  Peter  H.  Dominlck  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of   Colorado   a  Senator   from  said   State   to 
represent  said  State   in   the  Senate  of   the 
United   States   for   the   term   of   six   years, 
beginning  on  the  Third  Day  of  January,  1969. 
Witness :  His  excellency  our  Governor,  John 
A.  Love,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  this  Eleventh  Day  of  December,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor : 

John  A.  Love, 

Governor. 


Attest: 


To 


Btran  A.  Anderson, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Executive  Office, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
OF  THE   Senate   of  the 


the   President 
United  States  : 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  Fifth  day 
of  November,  1968,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1960. 

Witness:  His  excellency,  our  governor  War- 


ren S.  Heames,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  this  Thirtieth 
day  of  December,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1968. 

By  the  Governor : 

Warren  E.  Hearnes, 

Governor 
I  SEAL  I     James    Kirkpatrick, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  North  Carolina, 

Department  of  State. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor  Dan 
K.    Moore,    and    our   seal    hereto    affixed '  at 
Raleigh,   North   Carolina,   this   29th   day   of 
November,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1968. 
By  the  Governor : 

Dan  K.  Moore, 

Governor. 


I  SEAL  I 


Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Arkansas, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Ltftle  Rock. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November,  1968,  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:     His    excellency     our    Governor 
Wlnthrop  Rockefeller,  and  our  seal  hereto 
affixed  at  Little  Rock  this  leth  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
W.  Rockfeller, 

Governor. 
KnxT  Bryant, 
Secretary  of  State. 

(  State  of  Arizona, 

Oj^ce  of  the  Secretary. 
To  the  PREsroENT  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  26th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Barry  Ooldwater,  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  re^ 
resent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  UnltM 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January,  1069. 

Witness:     His    excellency    our    Oovemor, 
Jack  Williams,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  this  26th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor : 

Jack  Williams, 

Governor. 
Wesley  Bolin, 

Secretary  of  State. 
In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Done  at  Phoenix,  the  capi- 
tal, this  26th  day  of  November  A.D.  1968. 
(SEAL)  Wesley  Bolin, 

Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Mike  Gravel  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Stote  of 
Alaska  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  'or  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  3rd  day  of  January,  1960. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Wal- 
ter J.  Hlckel,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 


Juneau  this  23rd  day  of  December,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor: 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Goremor  of  Ala.ska. 
Attest: 
(SEAL)  Keith    H.    Miller. 

Secretary  of  State 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  A.D.,  1968,  Edward  J  Gumey  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Florida  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
beginning  on  the  third  day  of  January,  A.D  , 
1969. 

Witness:     His     excellency     our     Governor 
Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Tallahassee,  The  Capitol,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  November,  AD,  1968. 
By  the  Governor: 

CLAUDE  H.  Kirk,  Jr., 

Goi>emor. 
I  SEAL  I  Jim  Adams. 

Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  1968,  Ernest  F.  Hollings  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Rob- 
ert E.  McNalr,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Coliunbla,    South    Carolina,    this    twentieth 
day  of  November,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1968 
By  the  Governor: 

Robert  E.  McNair. 

Governor. 
[SEAL I  O.  Frank  Thornton, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Iowa, 
Executive  Department. 
To    the   President   of  the   Senate   of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  1968,  Harold  E.  Hughes  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witnees:  His  excellency  our  governor  Har- 
old E.  Hughes,  and  oiir  Seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  thU  16th  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor: 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

GoDcmor. 
Attest: 

I  SEAL  I 


Secretary  of  State. 

State  op  New  Tork, 

Executive  Chamber 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Jacob  K.  Javlts  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  York  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  Stote  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness  EUs  excellency  our  governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  this 
10th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1968. 
By  the  Governor: 

Nelson    A.    Rockefell^, 

Governor. 

(SEAL)  JOHM    p.    LOMENZO, 

Secretary  of  State. 


To   the   PKXsioxirr 
■Dnitb)  Statxs  : 
Thl«  \»  to  certify 
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09    THX    aUTATS    OT    THX 


^   that  on  tii«  6th  day  of 

Novembtf,  1968,  DaOlel  K.  Inouye  waa  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  ttie  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  4<  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  Janilary,  1969. 

Witness  His  excellency  our  governor,  John 
A.  Burns,  and  our  selil  hereto  alllzed  at  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  this  2^th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lorfd  1968. 


By  the  Oovemor: 


Issal] 
(For  Ueu tenant 


To     the     PaXSIDKNT 

Unitbd  axATKa: 
This  Is  to  certify 


John  A.  Buurs, 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 
"ASTHTTB   T.    Pa«k, 
Obvemor  of  Hawaii). 


i  iTATX  OF  LOtnSIANA, 

Executive  Department. 
or  THX   Sknatx   or   thx 


that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  nlneteenl  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
R\iaseU  B.  I<ong  ■vtas  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  cf  the  State  of  Louisiana 
a  Senator  from  sal^  State  to  represent  said 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  Unlte^^tates 
for  the  term  of  six}  years.  beglnn)«g  on  the 
ttatrd  Amj-M  January,  nineteen  Jrindred  and 
sixty-nine.  , 

Witness:  His  Eicellency,  our  Oovemor 
John  J.  McKeltheti.  and  our  Seal  hereto 
affixed,  at  Baton  Rouge,  this  23rd  day  of 
November,  In  the  y*ar  of  our  Lord,  nineteen 
hundred  and  slxty-^lght. 

JbHN  J.  McKErrniN.v 

Governor. 


By  the  Governor 

(SKAL] 


^AOE  O.  MAKTin,  Jr,. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Stat*  or  Maktumtd. 
or   TH*   Senate   or   the 


To   the   PaEsiDENT 

Unfted  States 

This  Is  to  certify  tha^n  the  5th  day  of 

November,  1968,  C^arle^TMcC.  Mathlas  was 

duly  chosen  by  th«  qualified  electors  of  the 

State  of  iiaryland  ft  Senator  from  said  State 

to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 

United    States  'for    the    term   of   six    years. 

beginning  on  the  $rd  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:     His    ijxcellency    our    Governor 

Splro  T.  Agnew  aiid  our  Seal  hereto  affixed 

at  the  City  of  Antapolls,  this   10th  day  of 

December,    In   the   year   of    Our   Lord,    One 

Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight. 

Spixo  T.  Agnew, 

Governor. 
C.  Hank  Bi^ix. 
Secretary  of  State. 


[SZAL] 


To 


St  kTB  or  Washington, 
Office  o,  the  Governor,  Olympia. 

or  the   Senate   op   the 


the  President 
UNrrED  States: 
This  Is  to  certlf;  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  nlneteei  hiondred  and  sixty-eight 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  ti  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  In  the  S  >nate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  sl;[  years,  beginning  on  the 
third  day  of  Janus  ry,  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine. 

In  witness  wheriof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  jthe  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  b^  affixed  at  Olympia  this 
ninth  day  of  Decetnber,  AJ).,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  slxty-eigl^t. 

Danixi.  J.  Evans, 
I  rovernor  of  Washington. 
By  the  Governor : 


To   the  PxEsmENi 
Unfted  Statm  : 
This   Is   to   certify 
of  November.  1968, 


Secretory  of  State. 
or   THE   Senate   or  the 


.^    that   on   the   5th   day 
Robert  W.  Ptickwood,  was 


duly  ehoaen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  Stete  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  JaniMury,  1969.  . 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor,  Tom 
McCall,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  thU  4th  day  of  December,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord<UL68. 
By  the  Governor: 

Tom    McCaix, 

Governor. 
[SEAi.)  Clay    Mtebs, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  South  Dakota. 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  Presdjent  or  the  Senate  or  the 
Unfted  States: 
ThU  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  5th  day  of 
November.  1968,  George  McGovem  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Nils 
A.  Boe,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Pierre 
this  30th  day  of  December,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-Eight. 
By  the  Governor: 

Nn.s  A.  BoE, 

Governor. 
I  SEAI.  I  Alma  Larson. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Connecticut. 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcofl  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
John  Dempsey,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Hartford,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 
[seal)  Ella    T.    Grasso. 

Secretary  of  the  State. 

State  or  Wisconsin, 
Executive  Department. 
To   the   President   or   the   Senate   or   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Fifth  day  of 
November,     nineteen    hundred    and    sixty- 
eight,   Gaylord  Nelson   was  duly   chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  commencing 
on  the  Third  day  of  January,  A.D.,  1969. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the 
Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Madison,  this  27th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
Warren  P.  Knowles, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

[SEAL]  Robert  C.  Zimmerman, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Ohio. 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  1968,  William  B.  Saxbe  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 


States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor 
James  A.  Rhodes,  and  oxir  Seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  thirteenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  sixty-eight. 
By  the  Governor : 

James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 
[SEAL]  TED  W.  Brown, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November  1968,  Richard  S.  Schwelker  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  a  Senator  from  said 
States  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
1969. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  SUte.  at  the  City  of  Harrlsburg.  this 
twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  lij  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-third. 
By  the  Governor: 

Raymond  P.  Shatkr, 

Governor. 
(SEAL)  Joseph  J.  Kklley,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

State  or  Gxo«cia. 
To   the   President   or   the   Sxmats   or   the 

United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November,  1968,  Honorable  Herman  Eugene 
Talmadge  was  duly  chosen  (elected)  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Georgia  a 
Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January,  1969. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  State 
to  be  afllxed  hereto,  this  9th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1968. 

LESTER    MaPDOX, 

Governor. 
Attest: 
[SEAL]  Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

TO  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1968,  Milton  R.  Young  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  as  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1969. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Wil- 
liam L.  Guy,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
this  26th  day  of  November,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1968. 
By  the  Governor: 

William  L.  Gut, 

Governor. 
[seal]  Ben  Meier, 

Secretary  of  State. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  OATHS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senators 
to  be  sworn  in  will  now  present  them- 
selves at  the  desk  in  groups  of  four,  as 
their  names  are  called,  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  Chair  will  administer  the  oath 
of  oflRce. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bath,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon. 

These     Senators,     escorted     by     Mr. 


/ 
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PROxrrY,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Hartkk,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  BKNNKTt,  Mr.  Bulk,  Mr.  Church, 
and  Mr.  Cook. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath, 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  and  Mr.  Dole. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Pearson,  respectively,  advanced  Ur  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Ervin,  and  Mr.  Fulbricht. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Al- 
lott,  Mr.  Symdjoton,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  McClellan,  re- 
spectively, advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  Persident;  the  oath  perscribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  they  severally  subscribed 
to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Gurney,  and  Mr.  Hollincs. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  Mr.  Long. 

These  Senators,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Goodell,  and  Mr. 
Ellender.  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  and  Mr.  Nelson. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr. 
Proxkire,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Sax- 
be,  and  Mr.  Schweiker. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr,  Hat- 
field, Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 


by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

These  Senators.^escorted  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen.  Mr.  Russell,^  and  Mr.  Burdick,  re- 
spectively, advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  they  severally  subscribed 
to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

(No.  1  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Allen 

AlloU 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Eaiender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

PxUbrlght 

Ooldwater 


Goodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Qurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  NO. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

RusseU 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams.  N.J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — John  J.  Sparkman  and 
James  B.  Allen. 

Alaska. — Ted  Stevens  and  Mike 
Gravel. 

Arizona. — Paul  J.  Fannin  and  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Arkansas. — John  L.  McClellan  and  J. 
W.  Pulbright. 

California. — George  Murphy  and  Alan 
Cranston. 

Colorado. — Gordon  Allott  and  Peter  H. 
Dominick. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  J.  Dodd  and 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 

Delaware. — John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Caleb  Boggs. 

Florida.— Spessard  L.  Holland  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Gumey. 

Georgia. — ^Richard  B.  Russell  and  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge. 

Hawaii. — Hiram  L.  Pong  and  Daniel  K. 
Inouye. 

/da/io.— Prank  Church  and  Len  B. 
Jordan, 


/IHrwij.— Everett     M.     Dlrksen     and 
Charles  H.  Percy. 

/ndicna.— Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  E. 
Bayh. 

Iowa. — Jack    Miller    and    Harold    E 
Hughes. 

Kansas. — James  B.  Pearson  and  Rob- 
ert Dole. 

Kentucky. — John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Marlow  W.  Cook. 

Louisiana.— Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Long. 

Maine.— Margaret  Chase  Smith   and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Mori/Zand— Joseph    D.    Tydings    and 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

MassdchtLsetts. — Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Michigan.— Philip  A.  Hart  and  Robert 
P.  Griffin. 

Minnesota. — Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and 
Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Af  Jssissippi. — James  O.   Eastland   and 
John  Stennis. 

Missouri. — Stuart      Symington      and 
Thomas  F-  Eagleton. 

Montana. — Mike   Mansfield   and   Lee 
Metcalf. 

ATebrosfca. -,-Roman  L.  Hruska  and  Carl 

T.  Curtis. 

2Vepoda.— Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W 
Cannon. 

New  Hampshire. — Norris  Cotton  and 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

'New    Jersey. — Clifford    P.    Case    and 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

New    Mexico. — Clinton    P.    Anderson 
and  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

New     York. — Jacob    K.     Javits     and 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 

North   Carolina. — Sam   J.   Ervin,   Jr.. 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dakota.— Uiaton  R.  Young  and 
Quentin  N.  Burdick. 

o;tio.— Stephen  M.  Young  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe. 

Ofcla/iomo.— Fred  R.  Harris  and  Henry 
Bellmon. 

Oregon.- Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Robert 
W.  Packwood. 

Pennsylvania. — Hugh  Scott  and  Rich- 
ard S.  Schweiker. 

Rhode  Island. — John  O.  Pastore  and 
Claiborne  Pell. 

South  Carolina. — Strom  Thurmond 
and  Ernest  P.  Holllngs. 

South  Dakota.— K&Tl  E.  Mundt  and 
George  S.  McGovem. 

Tennessee. — Albert  Gore  and  Howard 

Texas.— Ralph  W.  Yarborough  and 
John  G.  Tower. 

t/foh.— Wallace  P.  Bennett  and  Frank 
E.  Moss. 

Vermont. — George  D.  Aiken  and 
Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Virfifinia. —Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Spong,  Jr. 

Washington. — Warren  G.  Magnuson 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

West  Virginia. — Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin.— William  Proxmlre  amd 
Gaylord  Nelson. 

Wyoming. — Gale  W.  McGee  and  Clif- 
ford P.  Hansen.  . 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (a  Res.  1)  which  was 
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read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to,  aa  follows: 
84  Rn.  1 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  conalBtlng  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  tbe  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Join  such  oommlttee  aa  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Ho«se  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  Is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  mak4. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Maksfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  DniKafcN)  ^"the  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


United  states,  and.  together  wltli  a  Ust  of 
the  votas.  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1,  the  c:::halr  ai>pointfi 
the  Senator  from  North  (^rolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  as  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  count  the  electoral 
votes  for  President  suid'Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  on  January  6,  1969. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution    ($.  Res.   2),  which  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
4  Rss.  a 

-Aerateetf,  That  ihe  Secretary  Inform  the 
HMise  at>Bepresentatlvefl  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
la  reedy  to  proceed  to  bxisiness. 


HOUR  OF  pAILY  MEETING 

Mr.*  KENNEDY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (^.  Res.  3),  which  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to.  a$  follows: 

3.  Rxa.  3 
Resolved.  That  «he  hoxir  of  dally  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  i2  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


COUNT  OF  BLECTORAL  VOTES 

Mr.  JORDAN  iof  North  Carolina  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  R*s.  1).  which  was  read, 
considered  by  upanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  1 


Resolved  by  the  l^enate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congresi  shall  meet  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday,  the 
6th  day  of  January  1968.  at  1  o'clock  post 
meridian.  pursuai|t  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  knd  laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Statei.  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  Presid- 
ing Officer:  that  two  tellers  shall  be  previ- 
ously appointed  b|  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  part  of  [the  Senate  and  two  by  the 
Speaker  on  tbe  p4rt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  whota  shall  be  handed,  as  they 
are  opened  by  tha  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  all  tie  certificates  and  papers 
purporting  to  be  iertlflcates  of  the  electoral 
votes,  which  certltlcates  and  papers  shall  be 
opened,  presentet^.  and  acted  upon  In  the 
alphabetical  orde^  of  the  States,  beginning 
with  the  letter  "A" :  and  said  tellers,  having 
then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of 
the  votes  as  they  eball  appear  from  the  said 
certificates;  and  tjie  votes  having  been  ascer- 
tained and  counted  In  the  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  by  law  provided,  the  re- 
sult of  the  same;  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  pro  teHapore  of  tbe  Senate,  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote,  which  annotii>cement  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons,  11  any, 
elected  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 


CERTIFICATION  OF  ELECTORS  FOR 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  the  Administrator  of 
(General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting certified  copies  of  the  final  as- 
certainment of  the  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  from  the  several 
States.  Without  objection,  these  com- 
munications will  be  placed  on  file;  and 
without  objection,  these  commimica- 
tions.  with  the  accompanying  papers,  will 
lie  on  the  table. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  practice 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  Inform  the  Sen- 
ate, in  cooperation  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  there  will 
be  no  introduction  of  bills  or  resolutions 
or  other  matters  of  business  transacted 
until  after  the  President  has  delivered 
his  annual  message  to  the  Congress. 


ELECTION   OF  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  to  elect  a  President 
pro  tempore  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

S.  Res.  4 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Richard  B. 
Russell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cieorgla. 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore,  to  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  on  the 
12th  day  of  March  1890  on  the  subject. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  the  name  of  Richard  B.  Rvissell  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  name  of  (Jeorge  D. 
Aiken. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  was  agreed 
to. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  ELECTION  OF  A  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  to  notify  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  the  election 
of  our  new  President  pro  tempore,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   5 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  notified  of  the  election  of  Richard 
B.  Russell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, as  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  was  agreed 
to.  

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TION OP  A  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  notify  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  election  of  our  new 
President  pro  tempore,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.   Rbs.   6 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  Hon. 
Richard  B.  Russell,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  CJeorgla,  as  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  6)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  committee  appointed  to  join  a  similar 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  inform  him 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  is  assem- 
bled and  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  I 
report  that  the  President  will  deliver  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  at  an  appropriate  time. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  expressing  the  profound  sor- 
row of  the  Senate  upon  learning  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartuttt,  , 
of  Alaska,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Does  the  submission  at 
the  resolution  represent  the  end  of  the 
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phase  of  the  organization  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate? 

I  ask  that  question  because  It  Is  the 
imderstanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  myself,  as  well 
as  other  Senators,  that  the  rights  of  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  seek  a  change  in 
rule  XXn  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  preserved,  notwith- 
standing these  proceedings.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate,  therefore,  the  appro- 
priate information  from  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  In- 
forms the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
all  of  this  action  is  being  taken  under  a 
unanimous-consent  resolution,  by  imani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate,  and  In  no 
way  affects  any  of  the  rights  of  any  Sen- 
ator imder  the  rules  or  under  his  consti- 
tutional rights.  So  it  in  no  way  impairs 
the  opportunity  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  or  other  Senators  to  offer  resolu- 
tions which  may  be  pertinent  to  proposed 
rule  changes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  <^alr. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  7 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett.  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate, 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  today,  do 
adjourn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  7)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


ness,  and  also  handling  the  business  in 
connection  with  the  coimting  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  We  have  been  informed  that 
there  will  be  some  debate  in  connection 
with  one  feature  of  the  tabulation  of  that 
vote.  We  would  not  want  to  Interfere 
with  that  in  any  way,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  agreeing  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  requiring  that  any  pro- 
posed resolution  to  change  rule  XXn 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  next  Thurs- 
day, regardless  of  anything  else  that 
may  occur,  should  adequately  preserve 
all  appropriate  rights  of  every  Senator 
and  of  the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  that  view,  we  do 
not  object  to  this  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wanted  to  ex- 
press to  the  majority  leader  by  appre- 
ciation of  the  accommodation  of  every 
Senator  in  this  fashion. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


I ^ 

PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  Qf  RULE 
XXH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  J  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  Senate's  having  convened  to  «om- 
mence  the  91st  Congress,  all  proceedings, 
rights,  and  privileges  tonceming  the  ef- 
fort to  change  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  reserved,  and  that 
the  proponents  of  such  change  not  be 
prejudiced  in  any  way  pending  the  actual 
commencement  or  transaction  of  Senate 
business,  provided  that  such  action  be 
proposed  not  later  than  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  this  mean  that 
whether  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  has  been  delivered  or  not 
prior  thereto,  the  resolution  proposing  a 
change  of  rule  XXll  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  next  Thursday,  In  order  not  to 
come  after  the  present  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  applicable? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  may  oppose  vigorously  the 
change  of  rule  XXll  are  quite  agreeable 
to  the  Senate  transacting  its  own  bun- 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES  OF  SENA- 
TORS ATTENDING  THE  FUNERAL 
OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  BARTLETT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  8 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  arrange  for  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  on 
vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  8)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  would,  if  they  could,  give  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  general,  rough 
idea  of  what  may  be  going  on  next  week. 
I  believe  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  be  somewhat  interested  in 
that  information.  If  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  can  give  us  such 
an  idea.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  that  neither 
the  minority  leader  nor  I  have  any  clear 
idea  of  just  what  will  happen  next  week, 
except  that  by  Thursday  a  motion  to 
change  rule  XXn  will  be  filed.  On  Mon- 
day, at  the  joint  session,  a  motion  will 
be  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Maine  relative  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  its  application.  We  have  re- 
ceived no  word  from  the  President  as 
yet  as  to  when  he  will  deliver  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  or  how,  and  there- 
fore we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not 
look  forward  to  a  great  deal  of  activity 
next'  week. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other 
Senators. 

CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FAITHLESS 
ELECTOR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  alert  my 
fellow  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  the  questions  which  will  be  raised  on 
Monday  with  respect  to  the  challenge  of 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  North  Carolina 
presidentlad  elector. 

On  Monday,  January  6.  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
meet  in  joint  session  to  determine  the 
count  of  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
would  be  a  ceremonial  function.  But  this 
year,  in  the  midst  of  increasing  demands 
for  reform  of  the  presidential  election 
system,  for  only  the  sixth  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  presidential  elector  who 
rejected  the  mandate  of  the  people  who 
elected  him. 

Representative  O'Hara.  of  Michigan, 
and  I,  together  with  a  number  of  our 
colleagues,  intend  to  challenge  the  vote 
of  that  elector. 

The  elector  in  question.  Dr.  Lloyd  W. 
Bailey,  of  Rocky  Mount.  N.C..  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Republican  Party  of 
North  Carolina  to  cast  his  vote  for  the 
Republican  nominees  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  should  they  be  the  choice 
of  a  plurality  of  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina.  A  plurality  of  North  Carolina 
voters  did  vote  for  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  but  Dr.  Bailey  chose 
to  substitute  his  own  judgment  for  that 
of  the  voters  of  North  Carolina. 

He  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  voters  of 
his  State,  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  North  Carolina  law. 

Dr.  Bailey's  vote  does  not  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  1968  presidential  election. 
It  does  have  implication  for  future  elec- 
tions. 

I  intend  to  work  with  Senators  in  cor- 
recting the  present  limitations  on  the 
public  will  in  our  Presidential  selection 
process.  But  while  we  are  preparing  for 
that  reform  we  should  serve  notice  that 
Congress  will  not  countenance  efforts 
to  upset  the  results  of  a  popular  election 
of  the  President. 

Dr.  Bailey  was  not  elected  by  the  vot- 
ers of  North  Carolina  to  exercise  his  In- 
dependent judgment.  His  name  did  not 
appear  on  the  ballot.  His  qualifications 
to  make  an  Independent  judgment  were 
not  an  issue. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  sub-„ 
stance  of  that  question  in  the  Senate 
today,  but  I  should  like  to  alert  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  statute  which 
now  governs  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, the  requirements  governing  de- 
bate are  very  rigid.  For  example,  debate 
may  not  continue  for  more  than  2  hours. 
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Second,  no  Senator  may  speak  for  more 
than  5  minutes  nor  more  than  once. 
Obviously,  unless  some  way  Is  found, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, to  liberalize  those  conditions,  the 
debate,  once  the  i»ue  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  will  be  under  very  dlf- 
ficiilt  clrcumstancas,  circumstances  with 
which  Senators  are  not  accustomed  to 
deal. 

So  in  order  to  pei^orm  the  educational 
function  which  those  of  us  who  raise  the 
issue  desire  to  perform,  it  has  been 
agreed  by  the  leadership  that  the  Senate 
will  meet  at  10:30  on  Monday  morning. 
That  will  be  before  the  issue  is  laid 
before  the  Senate*  Thus  we  shall  have 
an  hour  and  a  hftlf  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  issui  without  the  limita- 
tions on  debate  which  I  think  we  shall 
be  faced  with  on  Monday  afternoon.  So 
If  Senators  desire  to  participate  in  the 
exposure  of  tkls  Istue,  I  would  urge  their 
attendance  at  10:30  Monday  morning. 

If  it  }4  possible,  in  the  meantime,  to 
find  a  ^ax  to  libemlize  the  conditions  of 
debate  on  Monday  afternoon,  we  will  im- 
plement them.  But  I  am  rather  pessimis- 
tic about  that. 

Nevertheless,  w9  have  an  opportunity, 
acting  from  nonpartisan  considerations 
and  proceeding  a|  a  time  when  our  de- 
cision wUl  not  disturb  the  choice  of  the 
next  President  of,  the  United  States,  to 
establish  a  precetfcnt  which  can  lead  us 
closer  to  a  more  democratic,  responsive, 
and  safe  system  jor  selecting  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  Ilation. 

The  year  1968  was  a  year  of  turmoil 
and  anxiety,  in  wbich  many  of  us  feared 
for  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  The  voters 
made  their  choice,  and  fortunately  the 
choice  was  clear  enough  to  avoid  a  con- 
stitutional crisis. 

Remembering  what  might  have  been, 
however,  we  have  an  obligation  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  Insure  against  such 
a  crisis  in  the  ftiture,  by  voting  next 
Monday  to  rejectjthe  vote  of  the  "faith- 
less elector. " 

Mr.  President,  (l  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prinjted  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain material  bearing  on  the  substance  of 
this  question,  so  tjiat  Senators  may  have 
easy  access  to  it.  | 

There  being  no|  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  b«(  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Ralelgb    (N.C.)    News-Observer, 

De<j.  16.  19681 

Stati  ELFCTot  To  Back  Wallacs 


RocKT  Mount.— pr  Lloyd  W.  Bailey,  a  Re- 
publican presidential  elector  who  intends  to 
withhold  his  vote  t^va.  President-elect  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  cast  Jt  for  George  Wallace,  said 
Sunday  he  is  still! a  Republican  but  is  "an 
American  and  a  concerned  father  first." 

The  Republican  ^lector  said  he  kept  a  Wal- 
lace sticker  on  the]  bumper  of  his  car  during 
the  campaign,  butlsald,  "1  was  not  an  active 
campaigner  for  aiy  candidate."  He  added, 
"My  position  is  mt  own  and  I  have  no  idea 
if  any  of  the  other  electors  Intend  to  cast 
their  vote  for  Wallace."  Dr.  Bailey  said  he 
does  not  personally  know  any  of  the  other 
electors. 

The  Rocky  Mount  physician,  father  of 
three  children,  sa^  hU  decision  to  vote  for 
third-party  candidate  Wallace*  was  based  on 
three  factors:  I 

1.  An  effort  to  Stress  his  belief  m  the  im- 
portance of  the  Electoral  College. 

2.  His  convlctloii  that  Nixon  does  not  in- 


tend   to    produce    changes    to    Washington 
which  are  desired  by  the  people. 

3.  The  strong  vote  Wallace  received  In  the 
tod  Congressional  District,  from  which  Bailey 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Republican  party  as 
a  presidential  elector.  Wallace  carried  the 
district. 

Dr.  Bailey  agreed  it  was  premature  to  spec- 
ulate what  action  the  Republican  party 
might  take  against  blm  later. 

The  State's  13  Republican  electors  will 
meet  at  noon  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative chambers  in  Raleigh  to  cast  the 
State's  electoral  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president  A  similar  process  will  be  carried 
out  in  all  other  states. 

President-elect  Nixon  and  his  running 
mate  Agnew  won  North  Carolina's  13  elec- 
toral votes  m  the  Nov  5  election.  He  is  the 
first  Republican  to  carry  the  State  since 
1928. 

One  Republican  elector  was  selected  at 
each  of  the  OOP's  11  district  convenUons, 
with  two  selected  at-large  by  the  State  Re- 
publican Convention.  They  were  officially 
proclaimed  by  Democratic  Governor  Moore 
on  Dec.  4. 

The  electors  are : 

AW.  (Billy)  Houtz,  1st  District;  Dr.  Bailey, 
2nd  District;  Sam  B.  Godwin,  3rd  District; 
Russell  N.  Barrlnger,  4th  District;  H.  P.  Stan- 
ley 5th  District;  James  Rodgers,  6th  Dis- 
trict; J.  T.  demons.  7th  District;  W.  S.  Bogle, 
8th  District;  R.  Powell  Majors,  9th  District; 
Edward  H.  Smith,  10th  District;  R.  Curtis 
Ratcllff,  11th  District;  and  H.  J.  Liverman 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Presser  Purr,  at-large. 

[Prom    the    Raleigh    (N.C.)    News-Observor, 

Dec.  17,  19681 
St  ATX  Eu;cTOES  Give  Nucon  12,  Wallace  One 
(By  Ruskell  Clay) 
North  Carolina's  Electoral  College  delega- 
tion voted  12-1  for  President-elect  Richard 
M.  NUon  here  Monday  at  a  session  plagued 
by  a  leadership  vacuiun  as  well  as  a  defection 
to  George  Wallace. 

Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey,  a  Rocky  Mount  physi- 
cian and  member  of  the  rightist  John  Birch 
Society,  voted  for  the  third  party  ticket  of 
Wallace  and  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay. 

The  meeUng,  first  of  Its  kind  In  40  years 
at  which  Republicans  have  held  sway,  was 
delayed  an  ho\ir  and  a  quarter  by  the  absence 
of  anyone  acquainted  with  the  procedures 
Involved,  the  absence  of  a  Judge  to  admin- 
ister the  electors;  oaths,  and  by  an  error  in 
the  minutes  which  had  been  prepared  In 
advance. 

State  GOP  ChtUrman  Jim  Holshouser  of 
Boone  had  the  flaws  In  the  minutes  corrected, 
rounded  up  a  judge— Chief  Judge  Raymond 
Mallard  of  the  Court  of  Appeals — and  got 
the  meeting  under  way  as  temporary  chair- 
man. 

"I  really  shouldn't  be  standing  up  here— 
this  Is  a  function  which  for  years  has  been 
a  function  of  the  State  government"  Hols- 
houser told  the  gathering  In  the  House 
chamber  of  the  State  Legislative  Building. 
"I'm  sorry  the  secretary  of  state  or  somebody 
from  the  Governor's  office  Is  not  here." 


EUKE    SICK 


Democratic  Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure, 
who  usually  gives  direction  to  the  quadren- 
nial proceedings,  was  home  with  the  Hong 
kong  flu.  Tom  Walker,  an  aide  to  Democratic 
Governor  Moore,  delivered  the  prescribed 
documents  to  the  meeting  at  the  appointed 
hour  of  noon,  gave  an  oral  rundown  on  the 
order  of  business  to  be  foUowed  and  then 
left. 

It  was  1:15  pjn.  before  Mallard  adminis- 
tered the  oaths,  first  to  a  group  of  12  elec- 
tors and  then  to  a  last-minute  substitute. 

The  12  piled  their  hands  atop  the  only 
Bible  available — one  Mallard  brought  with 
him — and   took  their  oaths. 

The  13th,  sworn  separately,  was  Mrs.  R. 
Curtis    Batcllff    of    the    llth    Congressional 


District,  who  was  elected  to  replace  her  hvis- 
band  rather  than  have  him  lose  his  Job. 

Ratcllff  is  clerk  of  the  Buncombe  County 
Superior  Court  and,  under  the  double  office- 
holding  prohibitions  of  State  law,  would 
have  vacated  his  oath  as  court  clerk  if  he 
had  taken  the  oath  as  presidential  elector. 

MINUTES    CHANCED 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting,  prepared  In 
advance  by  the  State  attorney  general's  office, 
were  drafted  on  the  assumption  that  all  13 
of  the  GOP  electors  would  cast  their  votes 
for  the  GOP  ticket  of  Nixon  and  Splro  Agnew. 

Dr.  Bailey,  elector  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  held  out  for  the  American 
Party  ticket,  sajrlng  in  a  prepared  statement 
that  Nixon  "has  already  clearly  shown  to  us 
that  we  are  going  to  have  more  of  the  same 
thing." 

Bailey,  questioned  In  an  Interview,  said  he 
Is  "a  proud  member  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety" as  well  as  "the  Republican  Party,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Medi- 
cal Society." 

Bailey  prefaced  his  comment  by  asking  If 
his  membership  In  the  Birch  group  "Is  im- 
portant" to  the  Issue  at  hand.  Afterwards,  he 
observed  that  certain  groups  are  "always 
tnrtng  to  smear  the  John  Birch  Society." 

Some  sharp  criticism  of  Bailey's  position 
was  voiced  In  Interviews  by  fellow  members 
of  the  delegation  of  electors. 

Seventh  District  Elector  J.  T.  demons  of 
Shallotte  said:  "I  think  he's  all  wet,  pub- 
licity hungry,  radical  .  .  ." 

Fourth  District  Elector  Russell  Barrlnger 
Sr.  of  Durham,  who  served  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  said,  gesturing  up- 
ward with  both  hands:  "I  Just  don't  know." 

Party  Chairman  Holshouser  commented: 

"I  think  It's  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Bailey 
did  not  see  his  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  cast  his  vote  In 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  General  Election.  It  actually  points  out 
another  defect  in  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem. I  think  It  Illustrates  a  need  for  some 
serious  consideration  of  at  least  some  re- 
forms m  the  Electoral  College  system  and 
possibly  In  State  law." 

North  Carolina,  unlike  some  states,  has  no 
legal  requirement  for  the  electors  to  vote  for 
the  ticket  which  carries  the  State  In  the 
general  election. 

CARE    IN    FUTURE 

First  District  Elector  A.  W.  (Billy)  Houtz 
of  Elizabeth  City  said  of  Bailey's  position: 
"It  will  be  Incvunbent  upon  future  Repub- 
lican district  conventions  to  be  a  little  more 
careful  in  the  election  of  electors  ...  I 
can't  criticize  him  too  much,  except  that  I 
don't  agree  with  him." 

Nixon  was  nominated  by  Sixth  District 
Elector  James  Rodgers.  Houtz  nominated 
Agnew  for  vice  president. 

Dr.  Bailey  nominated  Wallace  for  Presi- 
dent and  LeMay  for  vice  president  but  did 
not  get  a  second  to  either  motion.  Pour  sep- 
arate roll  call  votes  were  taken,  however,  with 
only  Bailey  voting  against  Nixon  and  Agnew 
and  only  Bailey  voting  for  Wallace  and  Le- 
May. 

Bailey,  who  said  he  plans  to  remain  a  reg- 
istered Republican,  Issued  a  statement  say- 
ing: "Though  It  may  not  be  the  popular 
thing  to  do,  I  humbly  take  this  position 
with  the  firm  belief  that  It  is  my  moral  ob- 
ligation to  do  so." 

Some  of  Nixon's  appointees  to  staff  posi- 
tions "axe  members  of  the  un-American  and 
Infamous  Council  on  Foreign  Relations," 
Bailey  said.  They  Include  Paul  W.  McCrack- 
en,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Robert  Murphy  and 
Henry  A.  Kissinger.  This  organization,  called 
the  Invisible  Government  by  Dan  Smoot  in 
his  book  by  this  title,  is  one  which  seeks  to 
undermine  our  national  sovereignty  and 
merge  us  with  the   other  nations  under  a 
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world  government,  perhaps  like  the  United 
Natlona  .  .  . 

"It  Is  apparent  that  we  are  going  to  have 
the  aam*  men  running  ovir  government  in 
spite  of  the  large  vote  against  their  policies. 
Daniel  Moynlhan,  a  national  board  member 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  a 
leftwlng  Democrat,  Is  another  appointee  to  a 
high  position  and  it  is  abundantly  clear  from 
his  record  that  he  would  not  want  to  make 
any  change  toward  Americanslm  and  con- 
stitutional government  for  our  Repub- 
Uc.  .  .  . 

DEFENDS  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

"The  Electoral  College  Is  under  flre  as 
being  antiquated.  However,  I  wonder  how 
many  people  stop  to  think  of  the  fact  that 
If  it  were  not  for  the  Electoral  College,  the 
federal  gtovemment  would  run  the  elections 
and  would  be  responsible  for  counting  the 
votes.  .  .  . 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Wallace  polled  46.1  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  my  district,  I  find  that 
I  cannot  support  Mr.  Nixon  until  he  gives 
definite  evidence  that  he  Intends  to  make 
the  changes  which  the  people  are  demand- 
ing," Mr.  Bailey  said. 

Bailey,  who  had  "been  expected  to  hold  out 
for  Wallace,  said:  "I  have  been  harassed  and 
threatened  all  day  (Sunday)  by  anonymous 
telephone  calls."  The  callers,  he  said,  "told 
me  I'd  better  change  my  mind." 

Wallace,  Bailey  said,  'more  nearly  refiects 
the  attitude  toward  our  Constitution  that  is 
needed  today." 

The  sealed  vote  of  the  Tar  Heel  electors, 
like  that  cast  at  simultaneous  meetings  held 
in  all  other  state  capitals,  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. The  votes  will  be  tabulated  Jan.  6  by 
Congreaa. 

Memorandum  in  Support  or  an  Objection 
TO  Counting  the  Vote  of  a  North  Caro- 
lina Elector,  January  6,  1969 

i.  historical  background 
The  office  of  Presidential  elector  was  un- 
deniably visualized  by  Article  U,  SecUon  1  of 
the  Constitution  as  being  one  of  Judgment 
and  Independence.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
clearly  Intended  that  the  electors  should  be 
chosen  for  their  good  judgment  and  discern- 
ing knowledge  of  public  men  and  issues,  and 
that  they  should  elect  the  President,  In  fact 
as  weU  as  In  form. 

But  the  electoral  function  began  to  evolve 
In  another  direction  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Constitution  was  put  Into  effect.  In  the  first 
two  elections,  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
the  electors  would  cast  one  vote  for  George 
Washington,  and  limit  their  discretion  to 
their  second  choice — who  would,  under  the 
original  Constitutional  provisions,  become 
Vice-President.  The  electors  In  1788  and  1792 
did  precisely  this. 

In  1796,  the  party  system  had  begun  to 
develop,  and  electors  were  uniformly  chosen 
pledged  to  partlciilar  candidates.  The  first 
"faithless  elector"  case  arose  in  Pennsylvania 
.,^  In  that  year  when  dne  Samuel  Miles,  chosen 
as  a  Federalist,  pledged  to  John  Adams,  voted 
Instead  for  Thomas  Jefferson.  One  of  his  con- 
stituents voiced  the  view  which  was*  already 
current  among  the  American  people  and 
which  has  since  become  a  universal  assump- 
tion when  he  said : 

"Do  I  chuse  Samuel  Miles  to  determine  for 
me  whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas  Jefferson 
shall  be  President?  No!  I  chuse  him  to  act, 
not  to  think." 

In  the  election  of  1800.  the  principle  of  the 
pledged  elector  was  so  firmly  established  that 
73  electors,  chosen  In  States  ranging  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Union,  cast  their 
votes  uniformly  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  giv- 
ing rise  to  an  unexpected  tie  fca*  the  Presi- 
dency, which  had  to  be  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Par  from  looking  upon  the  1800  deadlock 
as  sooae  strange  anomaly,  the  people  of  the 
time  assumed  that  unless  some  action  were 


taken  every  Presidential  election  would,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Article  n.  Section  1,  be 
thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representatives.  To 
avoid  this,  the  Congress  In  1803  submitted 
to  the  States  the  Twelfth  Amendment,  alter- 
ing the  original  Constitutional  provisions 
and  instructing  the  electors  to  distinguish  m 
their  votes  between  the  Presidential  and  Vtce- 
Presldentlal  candidates.  The  TweUth  Amend- 
ment continues  to  be  the  basis  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  electoral  college,  and  for  the 
count  of  the  electoral  vote  In  a  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  who  partici- 
pated in  the  debates  on  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment made  It  perfectly  clear  that  they  un- 
derstood the  electors  to  be  instructed  "agents" 
of  the  people — and  that'  the  choice  of  a 
President  was  to  be  made  by  the  people 
themselves. 

In  1826,  the  present  system  of  bound  elec- 
tors, without  a  will  of  their  own,  was  so  thor- 
oughly engrafted  upon  the  system  that  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Hart  Benton,  speaking  for  a 
select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution,  could 
say  in  a  Report  to  the  Senate: 

"(The  electors)  have  degenerated  Into  mere 
agents.  In  a  case  which  requires  no  agency, 
and  where  the  agent  must  be  useless  If  he  Is 
faithful,  and  dangerous  if  he  Is  not."  (Senate 
Report  No.  22,  19th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
January  19, 1826.) 

In  1876,  the  present  electoral  system,  faith- 
fully adhered  to  on  all  sides,  resulted  In  the 
controversial  near-deadlock  of  Hayes  and. 
Tllden.  In  that  tense  year,  with  the  possibility 
openly  discussed  that  civil  war  might  be  re'- 
sumed,  a  very  intricate  system  of  testing  the 
validity  of  electoral  votes  was  devised,  and 
far-reaching  political  understandings  were 
made  to  resolve  the  impasse.  But  even  In  this 
critical  Juncture,  appeals  to  electors  to  change 
their  votes  and  to  exercise  an  Independent 
judgment  were  wholly  unsuccessful.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  a  Hayes  elector  from  Massa- 
chusetts, was  urged  to  change  his  vote  to 
Tllden,  but  rejected  the  suggestion  with  these 
words : 

"In  my  own  judgment,  I  have  no  choice, 
and  am  honor  bound  to  vote  for  Hayes,  as 
the  people  who  chose  me  expected  me  to  do. 
They  did  not  choose  me  because  they  had 
confidence  In  my  Judgment,  but  because  they 
thought  they  knew  what  the  Judgment  would 
be.  If  I  had  told  them  that  I  would  vote  for 
Tllden,  they  would  never  have  nominated  me. 
It  is  a  plain  question  of  trust." 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic, 
16,510  electors  have  been  chosen  to  perform 
this  formal  duty.  Only  six  of  these  votes  have 
been  cast  In  derogation  of  that  duty. 

n.    LEGAL    AND    CONSTITUTIONAL    ISSUES 

Clearly  the  provisions  of  Article  II  and 
the  12th  amendment  do  not  require  that 
electors  be  permitted  to  exercise  Independ- 
ent judgment.  In  the  1952  case  of  Ray  v. 
Blair  (343  U.S.  214)  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  Alabama  practice  of  requiring 
pledges  of  persons  seeking  nomination  as 
presidential  electors  against  such  a  claim. 

The  North  Carolina  law  governing  this  sit- 
uation certainly  contemplates  that  the  elec- 
tors win  vote  for  the  nominees  of  their  party. 

In  1933  that  state  removed  the  names  of 
candidates  for  elector  from  the  ballot  and 
Instituted  a  system  under  which  candidates 
for  elector  are  named  by  party  convention 
and  are  deemed  to  be  appointed  If  the  nomi- 
nees of  their  party  receives  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
(N.C.  Oen.  Stats.  (Supp.  1967  Sec.  163-200) ). 

In  a  contemporary  comment  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  change  the  North  Carolina  Law 
Review  said : 

"Here,  the  legislature,  acting  under  Its 
plenary  power  of  determining  the  method  of 
appointing  Presidential  electors  has  attained 
the  desirable  object  of  direct  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  .  .  ."  (11  N.C.  Law 
Review  229) 

Obviously  North  Carolina  voters  have  been 


led  to  believe  that  they  are  voting  for  the 
presidential  candidates  named  upon  the  bal- 
lot, a  fact  that  we  cannot  In  good  conscience 
Ignore. 

Indeed,  Just  a  few  months  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  directed  that  the  name  of  George 
Wallace  be  placed  on  the  Ohio  ballot  In  spite 
of  his  failure  to  submit  his  petitions  by  the 
deadline  or  to  hold  a  primary  election  as  re- 
quired by  state  law.  The  Court  based  Its  rul- 
ing uix>n  the  "equal  protection"  provision 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  holding  that 
It  protected  the  right  of  voters  'to  cast  their 
votes  effectively".  {Williami  v.  Rhodes,  Nos. 
543  to  544,  Oct.  1968) 

The  failure  of  a  presidential  elector  to  sup- 
port the  candidate  the  people  thought,  with 
good  reason,  that  they  had  supported  Is  a 
more  blatant  violation  of  their  right  "to  cast 
their  votes  effectively"  In  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

m.  POWER  or  CONGRESS  TO  ACT 

The  Congress  has  the  i>ower  and  the  duty 
to  act  In  such  a  situation  and  has,  in  the 
past,  settled  disputes  about  electoral  votes, 
most  notably  In  the  count  of  electoral  votes 
m  the  Hayes-Tllden  election  of  1876. 

This  congressional  duty  arises  from  its  con- 
stitutional role  In  the  counting  of  electoral 
votes  and  from  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorizes  the  Congress  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  In  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or  officer 
thereof."  That  this  applies  to  the  election  of 
a  President  Is  clearly  confirmed  by  the 
decisions  In  Ex  Parte  Yarborough.  110  U.S. 
651  and  Burrovghs  v.  U.S.  290  U.S.  534. 

The  Electoral  Count  Law  (3  USC,  ChapKr 
I)  under  which  we  shall  proceed  was  enacted 
In  1887  In  an  effort  to  codify  congressional 
proceedings  In  electoral  count  cases  which 
had  been,  prior  to  that  time,  undertaken 
under  a  set  of  Joint  Rules.  Section  15  of  the 
Electoral  Count  Law  (3  USC.  15)  provides: 

"Upon  such  reading  of  any  such  certificates 
or  paper,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
call  for  objections.  If  any.  Every  objection 
shall  be  made  In  writing,  and  shall  state 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argument, 
the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at 
least  one  Senator  and  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  same 
shall  be  received.  When  all  objections  so  made 
to  any  vote  or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have 
been  received  and  read,  the  Senate  shall 
thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objection.? 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
decision;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall.  In  like  manner,  sub- 
mit such  objections  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  its  decision;  and  no  electoral 
vote  or  votes  from  any  state  which  shall  have 
been  regularly  given  by  electors  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  lawfully  certified  to  ac- 
cording to  section  6  of  this  title  from  which 
but  one  return  has  been  received  shall  be  re- 
jected, but  the  two  Houses  concurrently  may 
reject  the  vote  cr  votes  when  they  agree  that 
such  vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so  regularly 
given  by  electors  whose  appointment  has 
been  so  certified." 

It  is  our  posltlpn  that  the  vote  of  the 
faithless  elector  of  North  Carolina  was  not 
"regularly  given"  and  that  it  should  not  be 
counted.  We  propose  Instead  that  all  thirteen 
of  North  Carolina's  electoral  votes  be  awarded 
to  the  candidate  for  whom  a  plurality  of 
North  Carolinians  actually  voted — Richard  M. 
Nlxon. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT   OP   THE   SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  empowered  to  receive  mes- 
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sages  from  tie  House  of  Representatives 
or  any  other  source  during  the  period 
of  adjoummtnt  between  now  and  Mon- 
day next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  $0  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  7, 
and  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Bartlett, 


I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn 
imtll  10:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  imanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  12  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, January  6,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m. 
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This  beingi  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
armual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Members-elect  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  91st 
Congress  melt  in  their  Hall,  and  at  12 
o'clock  noon  ;were  called  to  order  by  the 
Clerk  of  thei  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  W.  Pat  Jermlngs. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture: 

"Behold."  saith  the  Lord.  "I  have  set 
bctore  thee  on  open  door." — Revelation 
3;«.  I 

Eternal  G<>d.  our  Father,  as  we  enter 
the  door  of  a  new  year  and  of  a  new  Con- 
gress we  pause  in  Thy  presence  to  offer 
unto  Thee  the  devotion  of  our  hearts  and 
to  pray  for  giiidance,  strength,  and  wis- 
dom as  we  face  the  crucial  days  that  lie 
ahead. 

In  this  hifh  hour  of  a  new  beginning 
give  to  us,  tjhe  leaders  of  our  people,  a 
deep  sense  of  humility,  a  broad  spirit  of 
understandiig,  a  great  attitude  of  good 
will,  and  a  xeal  faith  in  Thee  that  we 
may  govern  well  for  the  good  of  all  and 
that  freedom  and  justice  may  live  long  in 
our  land. 

Bless  Thou  our  President  as  he  leaves 
office  ere  Icing  and  our  President-elect 
as  he  assumes  his  responsibilities.  In  this 
time  of  transition  may  there  be  a  spirit 
of  unity  ampng  us  and  may  we  go  for- 
ward together  to  a  greater  nation  and  a 
better  worldj 

We  pray  I  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
taught  His  (^ciples  to  pray,  "Our  Father, 
who  art  ini  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  !kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  out  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  a^  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  agaiinst  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  fbrever.  Amen." 

The  Cle|k.  Representatives-elect  to 
the  91st  Congress:  This  is  the  day  fixed 
by  the  20th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  thej  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress of  th^  United  States  and  for  the 
91st  Congress. 

As  the  law  directs,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  has  prepared  the  official  roll  of 
the  Represetitatives-elect. 

Credenti^s  covering  the  435  seats  in 
the  91st  Coigress  have  been  received  and 
are  now  on  tile  with  the  Clerk  of  the  90th 
Congress.    | 

The  naiaes  of  those  persons  whose 
credentials^  show  they  were  regularly 
elected  in  ficcordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  and  of  the  United 
States  will  be  called;  and  as  the  roll  is 
called,  following  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  States,  begirming  with  the  State 


of  Alabama,  Reprpsentatives-elect  will 
answer  to  their  names  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  by  States 
tuid  the  following  Representatives-elect 
answered  to  their  names: 

(Roll  No.   1) 


Bdwarda,  Jack 
Dickinson 
Andrews, 
George  W. 


Nichols 
Flowers 
Bucbanan 
BevlU 


Jones, 
Roberts.,  Jr. 


Rhodes 


Alexander 
Mills 


Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Johnson, 

Harold  T. 
Moss 
Leggett 

Burton,  Phillip 
MaUllard 
Cohelan 
Miller. 

George  P. 
Edwards.  Don 
Gubser 
McCloskey 
Talcott 


Rogers, 

Byron  G. 
Brotzman 

Daddarlo 
St.  Onge 


Slkes 

Puqua 

Bennett 

Chappell 

Prey 

Hagan 
O'Neal, 
Mas  ton 

Brinkley 
Blackburn 


Matsunaga 


McClure 


Dawson 

Mlkva 

Murphy, 

William  T. 
Derwlnski 
KluczyneU 
Ronan 
Annunsdo 
Rostenkowski 
Yates 


Madden 
Landgrebe 
Brsdemas 
Adair 


Pollock  (at  large) 

ABIZONA 

Udall 

ARKANSAS 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

CALlrOBNIA 

Teague, 

Charles  M. 
Waldle 
McPall 
Sisk 
Anderson, 

Glenn  M. 
Math  las 
HoUfleld 
Smith, 

H.  Allen 
Hawkins 
Gorman 
dawson,  Del 
Lipscomb 

COl^BADO 

Evans, 
Prank  E. 

CONNBCnCUT 

Gialmo 
Weicker 

DELAWABI 

Roth  (at  large) 

nOUDA 

Gibbons 
Haley 
Cramer 
Rogers. 
PaulG. 

GEOBGIA 

Thompson, 

Fletcher 
Flynt 
Davis, 

John  W. 

HAWAII 

(at  large) 
Mink 

DAMO 

Hansen,  Orval 

nxiNois 

Collier 

Puclnskl 

McClory 

Rumsfeld 

Erlenborn 

Reld, 

Charlotte  T. 
Anderson, 

John  B. 
Arends 

INDIANA 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Myers, 

John  T. 


Stelger,  Sam 
Pryor,  David 


Wiggins   ^ 

Rees 

Reinecke 

BeU 

Brown, 

George  E.,  Jr. 
Roybal 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Hoemer 
Pettis 
Utt 

Wilson,  Bob 
Van  Deerlln 
Tunney 

Aspinall 


Monagan 
Mesklll 


Burke, 

J.  Herbert 
Pepper 
FasceU 


Stuckey 

Landrum 

Stephens 


Michel 

Railsback 

Pindley 

Gray 

Springer 

Shipley 

Price,  Melvln 


Zion 

Hamilton 
Deiuila 
Jacoba 


Schwengel 

Culver 

Gross 

Sebellus 
Mlze 

Stubblefleld 

Natcher 

Cowger 

Hubert 
Boggs 
Gallery 
Waggons  er 

Kyros 

Morton 
Long, 

Clarence  D. 

Conte 

Boland 

Philbin 

Donohue 

Morse 

Bates 


Scherle 


Skubits 


Perklna 


IOWA 

Kyi 

Smith,  Neal 
Mayne,  Wiley 

KANSAS 

Shriver 

Winn 

KDJTUCKT 

Snyder 

Carter 

Watts 

LOUISIANA 

Passman 
Rarlck 
Edwards, 
Eklwln  W. 

MAim  <> 

Hathaway 

MASTLAND 

Garmatz  Beall 

Fallon  Frledel 

Hogan  Gude,  Gilbert 

IfASSACHUSXTTS 

Macdonald,         Heckler, 
Torbert  H.  MM. 

O'Neill,  Burke, 

Thomas  P.,  Jr     James  A. 


Lon«, 
Speedy  O, 


McCormack 


Ck)nyers 
Esch 
Brown,  Garry 

Hutchinson        

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Ruppe 
Chamberlain       O'Hara 


mCHICAN 

Harvey, 
James 
Vander  Jagt 
Cederberg 


Rlegle 


Qule 

Nelsen 

MacGregor 

Abemethy 
Whltten 


Clay 

Symington 

Sullivan 

Randall 


Olsen 


Denney 


Wyman 

Hunt 
Sandman 
Howard 
Thompson, 

Frank 
Prelinghuysen 

Lujan 

Pike 

Grover 

Wolff, 

Lester 
Wydler 
Lowensteln 
Halpern 
Addabbo 
Rosenthal 
Delaney 
CeUer 


Diggs 
Nedzl 

MINNESOTA 

Karth 
Praser 
Zwacb 

MISSISSIPPI 

GrifEln 
Montgomery 

MISSOITItl 

Boiling 
Hull 
HaU 
Ichord 

MONTANA 

Battin 

NISBASKA 

Cunningham 

NirVADA 

Baring  (at  large) 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

Cleveland 

NEW  JBRSET 

CahiU 

WidnaU 

Joelson 

Helstoekl 

Rod  1  no 

Mlnlsb 

NEW  MEXICO 

Foreman 

NEW  TOBK 

Brasco 
Chlsholm 
Podell 
Rooney, 

John  J. 
Carey  i 

Murphy, 

John  M. 
Koch 
PoweU 
Farbstein 


Keith 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Dingell 
GritBtbs 
Broomfleld 
McDonald, 

JackH. 


Langen 
Bl&tnlk 


Colmer 


Hungate 

Burlson, 

BlllD. 


Martin 


Dwyer 

Gallagher 

Daniels, 

Dominlck 
Patten 


Ryan, 

William  P. 
Scheuer 
Gilbert 
Bingham 
Blaggi 
Ottinger 
McKneally 
Fish 
Button, 

Daniel 
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King 

Stratton 

Smith, 

McBwen 

Horton 

Henry  P. 

Pirnie 

conable 

Dulskl 

Robison 

Hastings 

Hanley 

McCarthy 

Jones, 

Mizell 

Jonas 

Walter  B. 

Preyer, 

Broyhlll, 

Fountain 

Richardson 

James  T. 

Henderson 

Lemon 

Taylor 

GalifianaUs 

Ruth 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Andrews,  Mark 

Kleppe 

OHIO 

/ 

Clancy 

Ashley 

Ashbrook 

Wtaalen 

MUler, 

Hays 

Mcculloch 

Clarence  E. 

Kirwan 

Latta 

Stanton 

Felghan 

Harsha 

Devlne 

Stokea 

Brown, 

Ayrea 

Vanik 

Clarence 

Wylle 

Mlnshall 

Betts 

Bow 

Belcher 

Albert 

Jarman 

Edmondson 

Steed 

oaaooir 

Camp 

Wyatt 

oreen,  Edith 

Dellenback 

miman 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Barrett 

McDade 

Gaydos 

Nix 

Flood 

Dent 

Byrne, 

Wballey 

Saylor 

James  A. 

Coughlln 

Johnson, 

Ell  berg 

Moorhead 

Albert  W. 

Oreen, 

Rooney, 

Vlgorito 

WiUiam  J. 

FredB. 

Clark 

Yatron 

Morgan 

WilUams 

SchneebeU 

Pulton, 

Blester 

(Torbett 

James  O. 

Watklns 

Goodling 

■HODI  ISLAND 

St  Germain    - 

Tiernan 

• 

SOUTH  CABOLINA 

Rivera 

Dom 

Gettys 

Watson 

Mann 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

McMlUan 

Reifel 

Berry 

TEKNISSa 

Qiilllen 

Pulton, 

Blanton 

Duncan 

Richard 

Everett 

Brock 

Anderson, 

Kuykendall 

Evlns,  Joe  L. 

William  R.  4 
TBua 

Patman 

Brooks 

Burleson, 

Dowdy 

Pickle 

Omar 

Collins 

Poage 

Price,  Robert 

Bobertt 

Wright 

CabeU 

PurceU 

Gonzalez 

Teague, 

Yoxmg 

nsher 

OllnE. 

de  la  Garza 

Casey 

Bush 

White 

Kazen 

Eckhardt 

UTAH 

Burton, 

Uoyd 

Laurence  J. 

VOMONT 

Stafford  (at  large) 
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STATEMENT  REGARDING  CERTAIN 
CREDENTIAI^ 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  will  state  that 
credentials  are  on  file  showing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Jorgk  L.  Cordova 
as  Resident  Commissioner  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Downing 

Daniel,  W.  0. 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Poff 

BroyblU. 

Satterfleld 

Marsh 

JoelT. 

Abbitt 

Scott 

WABHIN6TOM 

^ 

PeUy 

May, 

Adams 

Meeds 

Catherine 

Hansen, 

Foley 

Julia  B. 

Hlcka 

Mollohan 

Slack 

Kee 

otaggers 

Hechler,  Ken 

WISCONSIN 

_Schadeberg 

Stelger, 

Davis, 

Kastenmeler 

Wiiuam  A. 

Qlenn  B. 

Thomson, 

Laird 

O'Konskl 

Vernon  W. 

Byrnes, 

Zablockl 

John  W. 

Reuss 

WToicma 

Wold,  John  (at  large) 

The  Clerk.  The  rollcall  discloses  tl 

430  Representatives-elect  have  answei 

to  their  nam 

B8. 

A  quorvun 

Is  present. 

ELECTION  OF  SPEAKER 

The  Clerk.  The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness is  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  91st 
Congress. 

Nomlnation.s  are  now  in  order. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Clerk,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
am  directed  by  the  vote  of  the  caucus 
to  present  for  election  to  the  office  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  91st  Congress  the  name  of 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  a 
Representative-elect  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  CHerk, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
conference  and  by  authority,  by  direc- 
tion, and  by  lumnlmous  vote  of  the  Re- 
publican conference,  I  nominate  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  a  Representative-elect  from  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  Clerk.  The  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  a  Representative-elect  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  a  Represent- 
ative-elect from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
have  been  placed  in  nomination. 

Are  there  further  nominations?  (After 
a  pause.)  There  being  no  further  nomi- 
nations, the  Clerk  will  appoint  tellers. 

The  CHerk  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Priedel),  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lipscomb), 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
StJLLivAN),  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois    (Mrs.   Reto). 

Tellers  will  come  forward  and  take 
their  seats  at  the  desk  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and  those 
responding  to  their  name  will  indicate 
by  surname  the  nominee  of  their  choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their  places, 
the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  vote: 


/ 


(Roll  No.  2] 

McCormack 

Abbitt 

Brasco 

Davis.  Ga. 

Abemethy 

Brinkley 

Dawson 

Adams 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Addabbo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Delaney 

Albert 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dent 

Alexander 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Diggs 

Anderson, 

Burlison,  Mo. 

DingeU 

Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Donohue 

Atderson, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dorn 

Teno. 

CabeU 

Dowdy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Caffery 

Downing 

Annunzlo 

Carey 

Dulskl 

Ashley 

Casey 

Eckhardt 

AsplniUl 

Celler 

Edmondson 

Baring 

Chappell 

Edwards,  Calif 

Barrett 

Chlsholm 

Edwards,  La. 

Bennett 

Clark 

Ellberg 

Bevill 

Clay 

Evans.  Colo. 

Blaggi 

Cohelan 

Everett 

Bingham 

Colmer 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Blanton 

Conyers 

Fallon 

Blatnlk 

Corman 

Farbstein 

Boggs 

Culver 

FasceU 

Boland 

Daddarlo 

Feighan 

BolUng 

Daniel.  Va. 

Fisher 

Brademas 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Flood 

Flowers 

Landrum 

Rarlck 

Plynt 

Leggett 

Rees 

Foley 

Lennon 

R3USS 

Ford. 

Long,  La. 

Rivers 

Willlsm  D. 

Long.  Md. 

Hoberts 

Fountain 

Lowensteln 

Rodlno 

Fraser 

McCarthy 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Friedel 

McFail 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Ronan 

Fuqua 

Macdonald, 

Rooney,  NY. 

OallOanakla 

Mass. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Garmatz 

Mahon 

Rostenkowski 

Gsydos 

Mann 

Roybal 

Gettys 

Marsh 

Uyan 

Giaimo 

Matsunaga 

St  Germain 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

St.  Onge 

Gilbert 

Mlkva 

Satterfleld 

Gonzalez 

Miner,  CaUf. 

Scheuer 

Gray 

Mills 

Shipley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Minish 

Slkes 

Green.  Pa. 

Mink 

sisk 

Grlffln 

Mollohan 

Slack 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hagan 

Montgomery 

Staggers 

Haley 

Moorhead 

Steed 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Stepnens 

Hanley 

Moss 

Stokes 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  111. 

Stralton 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  NY. 

Stubblefleld   / 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Stuckey         / 

Hays 

Nedzi 

Sullivan      / 

H«bert 

Nichols 

SymlngtoQ 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nix 

Taylor 

Helstoekl 

O'Hara 

Teague,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Olsen 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hicks 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Tiernan 

HoUfleld 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Tunney 

Howard 

Ottinger 

UdaU 

Hull 

Passman 

UUman 

Hungate 

Patman 

Van  Deerlln 

Ichord 

Patten 

Vanik 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Vlgorito 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Waggonner 

Joelson 

PhUbin 

Waldle 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Pickle 

WatU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pike 

White 

Jones,  N.O. 

Poage 

Whltten 

Karth 

Podell 

Wilson, 

Kastenmeier 

PoweU 

Charles  H. 

Kazen 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Wolff 

Kee 

Price,  lU. 

Wright 

Kirwan 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Yates 

Kluczynski 

Puclnskl 

Yatron 

Koch 

PurceU 

Young 

Kyros 

Randall 
Ford,  G.  B. 

Zablockl 

Adair      ^ 

Cramer 

Landgrebe 

Anderson,  111. 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Andrews, 

Davis,  Wis. 

Latta 

N.  Dak. 

Dellenback 

Lipscomb 

Arends 

Denney 

Lloyd 

Ashbrook 

Dennis 

LuJan 

Ayres 

Derwlnski 

McClory 

Bates 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Battin 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Beall 

Duncan 

Mcculloch 

Belcher 

Dwyer 

McDade 

BeU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald, 

Berry 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Betts 

Esch 

McEwen 

Blester 

F,shleman 

McKneaUy 

Blackburn 

Flndley 

MacGregor 

Bow 

Fish 

MaiUlard 

Bray 

Foreman 

Martin 

Brock 

PreUnghuysen 

Mathias 

Broomfleld 

Frey 

May 

Brotzman 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mayne 

Brown.  Mich. 

Goodling 

MeskUl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gross 

Michel 

BroyhlU,  NO. 

Grover 

MUler,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Gubser 

MlnshaU 

Buchanan 

Gude 

Mlze 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hall 

MlzeU 

Burton,  Utah 

Halp>em 

Morse 

Bush 

Hammer- 

Morton 

Button 

schmidt 

Myers 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Idaho    Nelsen 

CahUl 

Harsha 

O'Konskl 

Camp 

Harvey 

PeUy 

Carter 

Hastings 

PettU 

Cederberg 

Heckler.  Mass 

.    Pirnie 

Chamberlain 

Hogan 

Poff 

Clancy 

Horton 

Pollock 

Clausen, 

Hosmer 

Price,  Tex. 

DonH. 

Hunt 

Qule 

Clawson,  Del 

Hutchinson 

QuiUen 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Pa. 

RaUsback 

Collier 

Jonas 

Retd.  Ul. 

CoUlns 

Keith 

Reifel 

conable 

King 

Reinecke 

Conte 

Kleppe 

Rhodes 

Corbett 

KuykendaU 

Rlegle 

Coughlin 

Kyi 

Robison 

Laird 

Roth 
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Roudebuab 

Rumafald 

Rupp* 

Rutb 

SandmAn 

Baylor 

8cb»deb«rc 

Scherle 

Schneebeil 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  NT. 
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8n7d«r 

Springer 

Staflonj 

Stantoii 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.WU. 

Talcott 

Tehgue,  C»llf . 

Thomp^n,  Oa. 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jact 

Wampl«r 

WatUn* 

Wataom 

Welcket 


Whalen 

Whalley 

Wblt«h\irst 

WldnaU 

Wlgglna 

WlUlama 

WUaon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wrile 

Wyman 

Zton 

Zwacta 


ANSWERED  "t»RESENT"— 2 
Ford,  0«r&ld  R.  McCormack 

The  Clkkk.  The  tellers  agree  on  their 
tallies.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  is 
423,  of  which  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack.  of  Massachusetts,  received 
241  and  the  Honor»ble  Gerald  R.  Ford 
received  187. 

Therefore,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  is  the 
duly  elected  Speak^  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for]  the  91st  Congress, 
having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,-        .  —  I 

TlM  ClaFk.  appolntts  the  following  com- 
mittee to  escort  the  Speaker-elect  to  the 
chair:  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OiKALD  R.  FdRD).  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends),  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert),  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Bocgs), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Philbdj). 

The  Doorkeepet  announced  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  91  St  Congress,  who  was 
escorted  to  the  cha^  by  the  committee 
of  escort. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  old  friends  and  new  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  sttuid  before  you  today 
as  the  acknowledged  champion  among 
those  who  have  tried  to  unseat  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  from  the 
Speaker's  chair.  Thtre  is  nobody  in  this 
room  who  has  tried  harder  nor  oftener 
than  I  have,  so  I  sp^ak  with  the  voice  of 
experience  when  I  say  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  But  I  refuse  to  admit  that  three 
times  is  out. 

Ever  smce  the  ea»ly  morning  hours  of 
November  6.  when  like  many  Americans 
I  had  some  dif&cultQr  getting  to  sleep,  I 
have  been  pondering  what  I  might  say 
today  that  I  have  ^ot  already  said  on 
previous  occasions  ajbout  the  pleasure  of 
bemg  defeated  by  qvu-  beloved  Speaker. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  be  gracious  and 
magnanimous  in  defeat,  although  I  may 
say  in  passing  that  both  of  our  political 
parties  in  recent  yjears  have  produced 
high  examples  of  i:ood  losers  in  close 
presidential  elections.  But,  it  is  an  even 
sterner  test  of  statesmanship  and  charac- 
ter to  be  magnanimoiis  and  gracious  in 
victory — and  for  whatever  comfort  and 
coiisolation  it  may  t)e  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues I  can  testify  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  always  been  magnanimous  and  gra- 
cious to  me — every  time  I  have  tried  to 
take  his  gavel  from  him  in  the  American 
political  arena. 

Reserving  the  right  to  try  again  in  1970, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  congratulate  you  most 
warmly  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  Re- 
publican colleaguefli  who  voted  against 
you.  I  assure  you  that  as  far  as  we  are 


concerned,  certainly,  you  may  believe 
that  we  hold  you  in  the  highest  respect 
and  regard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
personal  in  the  rollcall  Jiist  recorded. 
Naturally,  I  hope  it  is  not  habit  forming, 
but  if  I  have  to  lose  any  election,  there 
is  nobody  I  would  rather  lose  to  than  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  In  pass- 
ing, let  me  add  I  have  gamed  on  him  a 
little  every  time. 

The  1968  election  is  behtad  us,  the 
American  people  have  spoken,  and  the 
91st  Congress  is  going  through  its  birth 
pains.  In  this  body,  at  least,  each  new 
Congress  is  a  new  creation  of  the  elector- 
ate. It  bears  a  strong  family  resemblance 
to  its  ancestors,  but  it  is  also  different 
and  unique.  It  comes,  as  the  late,  great 
Sam  Ray  bum  said,  every  2  years  fresh 
from  the  American  people.  And  the  peo- 
ple will,  I  am  sure,  be  as  gratified  as  I 
was  to  read  in  this  morning's  Washtog- 
ton  newspaper  that  they,  and  we.  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  moved  a  fraction  of  an 
mch  mto  the  20th  century. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  read  the  whole 
newspaper  analysis,  and  I  choose  to  hope 
that  this  headline  referred  to  the  some- 
what mcreased  ratio  of  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  though  I  am  not  certam 
this  was  precisely  Dave  Broder's  Itoe  of 
thought. 

But  I,  for  one.  believe  I  see  the  20th 
century  mirrored  in  this  room  today.  I 
can  almost  feel  the  tremendous  problems 
and  difficult  challenges  that  the  old  year 
left  upon  all  our  doorsteps.  As  I  see 
among  us  today  many  of  our  young  sons 
amd  daughters,  through  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  our  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  are 
not  only  seized  of  the  20th  century  but 
closing  fast  upon  the  21st.  And  I  think 
we  are  all,  regardless  of  age  or  party  or 
the  constituency  from  which  we  come, 
determined  to  resolve  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury and  that  generation  our  pressing 
national  problems  and  to  manfully  meet 
for  them  the  severe  challenges  of  our 
own  20th  century. 

Nobody  is  more  dedicated  to  this  mon- 
umental task  than  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  pledge  myself  once  again  to  work  with 
you  and  with  the  new  administration 
toward  the  goal  of  a  better  and  more 
unified  America.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  Speaker  pledge  on  television  last 
night  that  the  majority  Members  in  this 
body  will  be  cooperative  and  construc- 
tive m  their  attitude  toward  the  new 
Republican  adnunistration  which  the 
American  people  have  chosen  to  lead  us 
in  the  years  aihead.  I  was  delighted,  but 
not  surprised,  because  I  know  that  our 
Speaker  has  never  been  a  sunshine  sol- 
dier or  a  summer  patriot. 

My  congratulations  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  successfully  submitted 
their  record  of  service  to  their  constitu- 
ents, and  a  very  special  welcome  to  the 
new  Members  of  the  91st  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  You  are  embark- 
ing upon  a  most  exciting,  a  most  de- 
manding, and  a  most  satisfymg  job — one 
which  demands  &n  extra  measure  of 
energy  and  judgment  and  plain  hard 
work — the  job  of  speaking  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
given  you  their  verdict  of  trust.  Never 
let  them  tmd  their  best  interests  out  of 
your  mind,  and  you  cannot  go  far  wrong 
m  this,  the  people's  House. 


Fellow  Members,  once  more  it  Is  my 
profound  personal  pleaslTre  and  distinct 
honor  to  present  to  you  an  outstanding 
son  of  Massachusetts,  a  distinguished 
holder  of  the  highest  confidence  this 
body  can  bestow,  and  above  all  a  great 
gentleman  and  a  great  American,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  John  'W.  McCormack. 
[Applause,  Members  rismg.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  distmguished 
colleagues,  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
generous  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
good  friend,  the  able  and  dedicated  mi- 
nority leader.  Gerry  Ford.  His  friend- 
ship has  meant  much  to  me  during  the 
years  of  our  service  together,  and  his 
courtesy  and  good  vrill  toward  me  have 
been  unfailing. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  confidence 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  caucus  and  my 
election  m  the  House  agam  as  Speaker 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

Our  relationship  Is  symbolic  of  the? 
spirit  which  pervades  this  historic  Cham-\ 
ber.  Partisan  differences  are  not  per- 
mitted to  overcome  personal  respect  and 
mutual  regard.  Here  in  the  greatest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  world  we  meet  for 
the  purposes  of  accommodating  differ- 
ences, of  informing  ourselves  about  the 
problems  of  our  troubled  times,  of  evalu- 
ating the  merits  of  proposed  solutions  to 
some  of  these  critical  issues,  of  enacting 
legislation  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  the  national  interests  of 
our  country,  and  of  offering  to  the  world 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  free 
people  goes  about  the  incredibly  difficult 
task  of  govemmg  themselves. 

Each  of  us  represents  a  different  dis- 
trict. We  are  from  different  States  and 
different  regions  of  our  vast  country.  We 
are  members  of  different  pwlitical  parties. 
We  are  of  different  opinions,  conscien- 
tiously held,  on  many  matters.  Yet,  for 
all  of  these  differences,  here  in  this  House 
we  strive  to  achieve  accommodations  on 
complex  issues.  We  resolve  some  of  our 
thorny  problems  by  compromises  openly 
reached  after  extensive  hearings  in  com- 
mittee and  after  debate  m  the  House, 
and  after  painstaking  consideration  of 
the  wishes  and  the  views  of  the  people 
of  our  districts  and  of  the  best  mterests 
of  our  country. 

Reasonable  compromise  under  a  pre- 
cious parliamentary  tradition  of  ma- 
jority rule  is  the  means  by  which  we 
preserve  our  cherished  freedom.  Com- 
promise and  good  will,  not  confrontation, 
emotionalism,  and  hate,  are  the  means 
by  which  the  legislative  affairs  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  are  conducted. 
"Confrontation,*;  a  newly  popular  term 
for  ancient  evil,  would  destroy  our  free- 
dom. 

You,  my  friends,  have  chosen  me  to 
perform  the  parliamentary  fimctions  of 
Speaker.  I  am  grateful  for  that  high 
honor  and,  as  in  the  past,  which  I  em- 
phasize, I  am  resolved  to  conduct  this 
great  office  impartially  and  always  pro- 
tecting the  prerogatives  and  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
Members.  Our  parliamentary  usages, 
arrived  at  after  generations  of  experi- 
ence, make  a  legislative  assembly  of 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  crowd — a 
crowd  whose  members,  however  able  and 
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patriotic,  would  be  unable  to  perform 
their  representative  functions.  Our  rules 
of  order,  which  I  have  been  chosen  to 
apply  and  interpret,  make  possible  the 
pooling  of  the  human  insight  of  which 
we  have  such  rich  stores  to  this  Chamber. 

Progress  in  legislation  is  possible  only 
when  there  is  order  to  deliberations.  Par- 
tisanship has  no  place  to  insuring  that 
order.  There  was  no  middle  of  the  aisle  in 
the  applications  of  the  standards  of  fair- 
ness and  rectitude  through  our  delibera- 
tion. 

I  welcome  the  new  Members  today  to 
their  participation  to  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  human  mind  and 
spirit,  to  traditions  that  are  the  very 
essence  of  legislative  government.  The 
personal  respect  that  Members  of  this 
House  have  for  each  other  is  part  of  the 
tradition  of  procedural  fairness  that 
makes  possible  liberty  under  law. 

I  pledge  to  each  of  you — to  the  new 
and  to  the  experienced  Members  alike — 
my  utmost  exertion  and  devotion  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Speaker. 

And,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  a 
man  who  is  retirtog.  or  who  will  retire 
on  January  20  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  voluntarily  retirtog,  whom  I  have 
known  for  over  30  years.  His  life  shows 
the  strength  of  America,  his  life  shows 
that  opportunity  46  open  to  everyone  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  withto  the 
goal  of  our  people.  Many  of  the  children 
of  Members  who  are  here  today  and 
others  of  their  generation  throughout  the 
country  who  will  be  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try tomorrow  should  have  the  ambition, 
the  determination  and  the  willtogness  to 
make  all  sacrifices,  because  the  oppor- 
timity  exists  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  known  President  Johnson  for 
over  30  years.  He  served  to  this  House, 
he  served  to  the  other  body,  he  served 
as  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  has  served  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  he  first  came  to  Congress 
he  was  an  Assistant  Doorkeeper  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  showtog  that 
the  doors  of  opportunity  are  open  to  all, 
to  all  Americans,  not  only  this  generation 
but  all  generations  to  come.  And,  while 
there  are  honest  differences  about  this  or 
that  problem,  I  believe  we  can  all  agree 
that  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  our  people  as  our  Chief  Executive,  that 
his  motives  were  of  the  highest.  He 
always  had  uppermost  in  his  mtod  on 
the  domestic  level,  the  strength  and 
progress  of  our  people,  and  on  the  toter- 
national  level  the  national  toterest  of 
our  country. 

When  emotionalism  of  a  period  has 
gone  by  one  can  be  judged  with  calm- 
ness and  from  a  rational  angle,  par- 
ticularly when  the  historians  of  tomor- 
row toterpret  the  r  vents  which  have 
transpired  during  the  tenure  to  office  of 
President  Johnson  a&  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. \ 

Further,  it  is  my  confident  opinion 
that  he  will  go  down  to  history  as  one 
of  the  great  Presidents  of  American  his- 
tory. 

Agato,  I  express  my  stocere  thanks  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  also  want  to  assert 
that  I  had  rather  be  known  as  the  Mem- 
bers'  Speaker   than   any   other   char- 


acterization that  could  be  given  to  me. 
because  I  love  this  body;  I  deeply  re- 
spect every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid 
to  me  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  would 
be  that  John  McCormack  was  a  Mem- 
ber's Speaker. 

I  now  ask  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Eman- 
uel Celler.  of  New  York,  to  administer 
the  oath. 

Mr.  CELLER  then  admmistered  the 
oath  of  office  to  Mr.  McCormack,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Accordtog  to  the  prec- 
edent, the  Chair  will  sweai  in  all  Mem- 
be^  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

Sthe  Members  will  rise,  the  Chair 
now  administer  the  oath  of  office. 


OBJECTION  TO  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  OATH 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKJIR.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  state  an  objection  to 
the  seattog  of  a  Member-elect. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member-elect  of  the 
91st  Congress,  I  object  to  the  oath  betog 
admtoistered  at  this  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Powell).  I 
totend  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  a 
resolution  to  exclude  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Powell)  from  member- 
ship to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  precedents, 
the  Chair  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Powell)  not  to  rise  to 
take  the  oath  when  the  other  Members 
rise,  at  least  for  the  present. 


SWEARING  IN  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now 
administer  the  oath  of  office. 

The  Members-elect,  other  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Powell) 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner-elect 
rose,  and  the  Speaker  admtoistered  the 
oath  of  office  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler ) . 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  AND 
DIRECTING  THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE 
TO  BE  ADMINISTERED  TO  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1)  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1 
Resolved,  That  the  gentleman  frMn  New 
York,  Mr.  Powell,  be  now  permitted  to  take 
the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary toquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  maktog  a 
parliamentary  toquiry? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  maktog 
a  parliamentary  toquiry.  and  for  that 
purpose  only 

jsit  GROSS.  The  matter  pending  be- 
fdfe  the  House  at  this  time  is  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
in  answer  to  the  toquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  that  it  is  a  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  proceed  fur- 
ther, is  the  resolution  subject  to  amend- 
ment, or  must  the  previous  question  be 
voted  down? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
to  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  the  resolution  is  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  unless  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  should  yield  for 
that  piu-pose  during  the  hour's  time  and, 
to  the  absence  of  that,  then  the  previous 
question  would  have  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
tog  a  parliamentary  inquiry?  .^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
tog a  parliamentary  toquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  toquiry. 

Mr.  MacGRE(30R.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
my  understandtog  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  we  will  have  1  hour  of 
debate  on  this  resolution,  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. Celler)? 

The  SPEAKE31.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  Chair  will  state  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hoior. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  today  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  offered  to  seat  the 
Member-elect,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Members  will  recall  that  on  a  day  simi- 
lar to  today  in  the  90th  Congress  the 
same  man  who  today  has  been  made  to 
stand  aside,  was  made  to  stand  aside 
pending  an  inquiry  by  a  select  commit- 
tee into  his  qualifications  for  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

You  will  recall  that  after  5  weeks  of 
study,  this  nine-member  committee,  of 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman,  submitted  its  report  oh  the 
qualifications  of  Member-elect  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

The  committee  foimd  that  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  met  the  qualifications  of 
age.  citizenship,  and  residency  and  that 
he  had  filed  a  certificate  of  election  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Despite  the  careful  and  laborious  ef- 
forts of  that  committee.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  'excluded"  from  the  90th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  water  has  gone 
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over  the  dam  since  then.  Time  is  a 
mighty  healer.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  we  are  at  the  threshold  here,  to 
decide  whether  a  man  shall  be  admitted 
to  membership.  Wa  are  solely  asked  and 
can  only  be  asked  to  pass  upon  qualifica- 
tions under  the  Constitution.  There  are 
only  three  qualiflcations — age,  residency, 
and  citizenship.  Wa  cannot  constitution- 
ally add — we  cannot  constitutionally 
subtract  from  tboae  qualifications. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  in  the  90th 
Congress  satisfied  those  three  qualifica- 
tions. 

Adam  Clayton  FbwxLL  today  is  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  9 1st  Congress  and  sat- 
isfies again  those  ttiree  qualifications. 

Since  the  action  we  took  on  March  1, 
1967,  the  Member-elect,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Powill)  ,  has  twice 
been  overwhelmingly  reelected  by  his 
constituency,  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York.  The  record  is  man- 
ifestly clear.  His  constituents  have  re- 
peatedly and  forcefully  expressed  their 
desires.  .With  the  whole  record  before 
them,  they  hava  again  and  again 
made  their  choic|e.  The  district,  the 
State  of  New  York,  are  entitled  to  his 
representation. 

If  we  keep  him  out  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress as  we  kept  pirn  out  of  the  90th 
Congress,  it  wouldi  be  like  piling  Pellon 
on  Ossa.  We  deny  (ndeed  the  democratic 
process  if  we  exclude  him.  If  we  again 
deny  him  his  sea^;.  there  would  be  a 
special  election  iii  New  York  declared 
by  the  Governor  pf  the  Empire  State. 
and  he  would  again  be  reelected  over- 
whelmingly, as  was  the  situation  ii)  the 
special  election  determined  previously 
by  the  Governor. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  if  we  would  ex- 
clude him.  our  action  would  be  abortive, 
just  about  as  useless  as  looking  through 
a  telescope  with  a  tflind  eye.  We  must  not. 
we  cannot  dlsregaiti,  as  I  said  before,  the 
choice  expressed  so  often  and  so  clearly 
by  the  people  oitlie  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Yqrk. 

Adam  Clayton  PbwiLL  has  been  guilty 
of  some  derelictions.  He  has  been  guilty 
of  some  lapses  frotn  grace,  some  depar- 
tures from  the  nies.  But  he  has  been 
punished,  and  In  my  opinion  he  hsis  been 
punished  enough.  4ny  additional  punish- 
ment would  be  vindictive.  Any  additional 
punishment  would  be  Draconian.  We 
have  taken  away  ihis  seniority  after  22 
years  of  service.  That  is  real  punishment. 
He  starts  in  as  a  fteshman.  That  loss  of 
chairmanship  as  $  result  of  the  loss  of 
seniority  is  a  sevete  blow,  a  severe  blow 
to  any  one  of  us  if  we  were  in  his  posi- 
tion. Think  of  the  power  and  the  prestige 
and  the  privilegesjthat  go  with  seniority. 
Then  you  realize  now  serious  the  loss  of 
chairmanship  is,  land  he  has  lost  his 
chairmanship.  It  is  indeed  a  jitter  pill 
for  anyone  to  sw^low.  He  had  climbed 
the  greasy  pole.  4s  it  were,  as  Disraeli 
called  it,  and  he  ascended  to  the  top.  Now 
he  has  plimged  down  below  to  the  very 
bottom  and  he  ciust  start  over  anew. 
That  is  a  wovmd  16  his  pride.  That  is  in- 
juring his  digrjty.  There  is  nothing  more 
serious  than  inju4ng  one's  dignity,  and 
that  is  a  very,  very  serious  denigration  of 
Adam  Clayton  PoW«ll. 

We  discovered  bi  our  inquiry,  and  so 
indicated  in  our  neport,  that  there  were 


financial  irregularities,  something  in  the 
nature  of  |40.000.  But  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  has  lost  2  years'  salary.  The  Gov- 
ernment paid  him  in  January,  Febniary, 
and  1  day  in  March  1967,  his  salary.  He 
therefore  had  lost  not  $60,000,  but  ap- 
proximately $55,000.  He  has  more  than 
paid  up,  therefore,  the  $40,000  to  which 
there  has  been  a  charge  of  irregularity. 
So  the  Government  in  a  certain  sense  is 
not  out,  if  I  i.iaj  use  that  term,  any  sum 
of  money. 

He  has  satisfied  the  civilian  judgments 
against  him  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
particularly  th#  defamation  judgment. 
He  has  made  himself  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  courts.  A 
grand  jury  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  returned  no  true  bill  against  him — 
in  other  words,  there  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated against  him  any  criminal 
charge  growing  out  of  his  conduct. 

I  now  read  to  you  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Attorney  General,  dated 
January  2. 

Oeak  Congressman  Cixler:  Tbls  letter  Is 
In  further  reply  to  the  material  you  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Justice  by  letter 
dated  February  24,  1967,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Adam  Clatton  Powell. 

This  material  and  other  conduct  of  Mr. 
Powell  was  investigated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  extensive  in- 
quiry was  made  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  grand  Jury 
which  considered  the  matter  expired  on  De- 
cember 9.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department,  the  grand  Jury  did  not  return 
an  Indictment.  Our  recommendation  was 
based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  available 
evidence  did  not  warrant  prosecution. 

The  Department  is  continuing  to  study  the 
matter  to  determine  whether  there  Is  civil 
liabUlty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ramsxt  Clark, 
Attorney  General. 

Now,  there  is  no  criminal  liability  ap- 
parently. I  think  that  even  if  there  is 
civil  liability,  and  that  is  very,  very  ques- 
tionable— as  a  lawyer,  I  can  say  it  is  very 
questionable — it  involves  travel,  it  in- 
volves payment  to  his  wife.  And  he  who 
is  without  sin  in  this  Chamber,  let  him 
cast  the  first  stone.  Judge  not  lest  ye  be 
judged — particularly  with  reference  to 
dear  ones  on  the  payroll,  with  reference 
to  travel,  and  with  reference  to  travel 
documents. 

The  charge  is  made  that  when  Mr. 
Powell  left,  he  took  certain  personal  pa- 
pers which  may  not  necessarily  have  been 
personal  papers.  They  may  have  been 
committee  papers.  Where  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn  between  what  is  personal  and 
what  is  committee?  I  am  chairman  of  a 
committee.  It  would  take  a  set  of  "Jay's 
Journals"  for  me  to  determine  in  every 
instance  what  is  a  committee  paper  and 
what  is  personal. 

Those  charges  all  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  charges  with  reference  to 
his  wife  would  fall  to  the  ground.  'We 
have  many,  many  imponderables  there. 
The  wife  could  not  testify  against  her 
husband.  The  husband  could  not  testify 
against  his  wife.  The  entire  matter  is 
replete  with  legal  intricacies,  and  it  is 
very  easy  cavalierly  to  come  on  in  this 
Chamber  and  make  charges  of  all  sorts — 
but  try  to  prove  them  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  Attorney  General  felt  he  could  not 
prove  the  charges  criminally. 


But  Mr.  Powiu.  has  had  a  loss  of 
$55,000,  which  is  more  than  would  pay 
the  alleged  $40,000  concerning  which 
there  have  been  charges  of  dereliction. 

For  those  reasons,  I  do  hope  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  vote  the 
previous  question  and  then  will  vote  in 
support  of  the  resolution  to  seat  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
question  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  knows, 
I  fully  supported  the  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee  which  the  gentle- 
man chaired  in  the  90th  Congress.  We 
lost.  But  the  gentleman,  along  with  the 
eight  other  members  of  that  committee, 
persuaded  me  that  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations were  fair  and  proper. 

I  must  confess,  on  January  3,  1969,  in 
light  of  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  that  I  am  per- 
plexed as  to  how  he  is  now  drawing  the 
line  between  the  findings  of  that  commit- 
tee in  February  of  1967  as  to  the  mis- 
appropriation of  fimds  and  other  mat- 
ters, and  his  comments  at  the  present. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Because  I  had  confer- 
ences with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Criminal 
Division,  and  the  members  of  their  staff, 
who  had  winnowed  through  these  docu- 
ments which  we  had  sent  them,  and  in 
addition  a  great  many  other  documents; 
and  they  came  to  a  conclusion  different 
from  the  one  the  committee  had  come  to. 
I  was  persuaded  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  assistants  that  the  evidence  did 
not  support  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  then  in  effect  re- 
pudiated the  findings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee as  shown  on  pages  31  and  32  of 
the  select  committee  report? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  not  impugning  the 
findings  of  the  select  committee,  which  I 
endorsed  at  that  time,  but  there  is  a 
period  of  time  difference.  As  I  indicated  a 
moment  ago,  I  was  in  conference  with 
Mr.  Fred  Vinson,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  and  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney 
General,  and  members  of  their  staff  who 
had  very  carefully  gone  into  all  these 
docimients,  and  in  answering  questions 
which  I  propounded  to  them  they  con- 
vinced me  that  there  would  be  great  dif- 
ficulty, as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  concede 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  criminal 
indictment  and  a  civil  suit  to  recover.  I 
am  primarily  interested  in  this  point: 
Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  still 
subscribe  to  the  findings  of  the  select 
committee,  of  which  he  was  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  subscribe  to  them  with 
the  addenda  that  to  prove  successfully 
the  charges  would  Involve  considerable 
dlfSculty  because  of  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing criminal  guilt  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  18  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  me 
10  minutes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  select 
committee,  for  whom  I  have  profoimd 
respect  because  he  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  that  committee. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  the  dean  of  the 
House,  very  kindly  for  those  remarks. 
Would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
remark. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  so  kind  as  to  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  yield  5  minutes, 
and  we  will  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
yield  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  only  for  debate, 
yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  Members  of  this  body,  both  new  and 
old.  who  believe  that  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  should  be  seated  and  all  past 
transgressions  should  be  forgiven.  They 
are  entitled  to  that  viewpoint  as  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  conscience. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  believe  that  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  should  be  excluded  from  mem- 
bership in  the  91st  Congress  as  Indeed 
he  was  excluded  on  March  1,  1967,  from 
service  in  the  90th  Congress.  Members 
holding  that  viewpoint  are  entitled  to 
it,  and  I  am  sure  they  hold  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  individual  conscience. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  either  viewpoint, 
just  as  I  could  not  subscribe  to  either 
viewpoint  when  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  nine-man  select  committee  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  1967.  the  select  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Emanuel  Celler. 

The  members  of  that  select  committee, 
composed  of  five  Democrats  and  four 
Republicans,  recommended  unanimously 
that  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  having  met 
the  constitutional  qualifications  for 
membership  in  this  body,  and  being  the 
clear  choice  of  the  electorate  in  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  be 
seated  but  that  the  Housfe  of  Representa- 
tives exercise  its  power  to  punish  Mem- 
bers as  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

We  unanimously  recommended  that 
he  be  punished  in  that  he  pay  a  fine  in 
the  sum  of  $40,000. 

We  recommended  as  further  punish- 
ment that  he  be  ranked  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  90th  Congress. 

We  recommraided  that  he  be  taken  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  into  the  well  of  the 
House  to  be  censured  by  the  Speaker  for 
his  conduct. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  ,  the  majority  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  here  in  the  House  (Mr. 
Albert),  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cormam),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ja- 


cobs) all  argued  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
select  committee's  recommendations.  To- 
day the  gentleman  from  New  York  takes 
a  different  viewpoint  and  he  says  to  you, 
"Yes,  I  agree  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
has  been  guilty  of  some  derelictions,  ir- 
regularities, and  violations,  as  I  found 
some  22  months  ago,  but  he  has  been 
punished  enough  iiecause  he  did  not  serve 
in  this  body  for  22  months  and  therefore 
lost  $£5,000  in  salary. ' 

May  I  point  out  to  you.  although  I 
think  it  is  largely  an  irrelevancy,  that  he 
also  did  no  work  as  a  Representative  for 
22  months,  for  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  statutory  pay.  But, 
more  important  than  that,  I  do  not  think 
this  issue  here  today  turns  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  dollars  have  been  taken 
out  or  put  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton ''owell.  If  that  were  a  valid  argu- 
ment, if  we  could  offset  $55,000  in  pay 
that  he  did  not  receive  against  the  some 
$50,000  of  committee  funds  that  he  had 
willfully  and  wrongfully  taken  from  the 
Treasury,  then  we  ought  to  consider  that 
as  of  the  present  date  the  lawsuit  which 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  brought 
against  the  Speaker  and  other  ofBcers  of 
this  House  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  over  $213,000.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  important.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  offset  the  $213,000  that 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  lawsuit 
against  the  $55,000  of  uncollected  salary. 

I  find  today,  as  I  found  22  months  ago, 
and  as  our  select  committee  report  am- 
ply documents,  that  there  have  been  se- 
rious, willful,  and  wrongful  conversions 
from  public  funds  by  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell to  his  own  private  and  personal  uses. 
If  the  parliamentary  situation  presents 
itself  and  if  I  am  so  recognized,  I  will  of- 
fer a  resolution,  copies  of  which  are  at 
the  counsel  tables  on  both  the  majority 
and  minority  sides  of  the  House.  May  I 
suggest  to  you  also  that  copies  of  the 
select  committee's  report  are  available 
for  your  review  or,  in  the  case  of  new 
Members,  are  available  for  your  consid- 
eration also  at  the  counsel  tables. 

This  resolution  I  speak  of  contains  the 
bulk  but  not  all  of  the  "whereas"  find- 
ings of  the  select  committee  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Celler  on  March  1,  1967.  It  also 
recommends  that  Adam  Clayton  Povvtill 
be  seated.  It  further  recommends  that  he 
be  fined  $30,000  and  that,  if  not  other- 
wise paid,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  de- 
duct $1,250  a  month  from  his  pay  for  a 
period  of  24  months,  and  that  will  take 
care  of  the  cost.  It  further  specifies  that 
his  seniority  shall  rank  as  of  the  date 
when  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  in  this 
Chamber,  in  this  Congress.  As  a  final 
point,  consistent  with  our  recommenda- 
tions of  22  months  ago,  if  the  Member- 
elect  from  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  shall  not  present  him- 
self to  take  the  oath  of  office  by  January 
15.  his  seat  shall  be  declared  vacant. 

I  urge  you  to  take  a  middle  course.  Do 
not  vote  for  exclusion.  Do  not  vote  to 
deny  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District.  Do  vote  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  the  dignity  of  this 
body. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  4 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiNDLEY)  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  this  time 
tome. 

I  agree  in  part  with  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  disagree  in  part,  and  I  take 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ( Mr.  MacGregor  ) . 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach for  us  today  is  to  seat  Mr.  Powell, 
but  to  keep  open  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  have  further  pun- 
ishment. 

In  addition  to  the  thoughts  that  have 
been  expressed  already,  I  add  these  few 
of  my  own.  I  feel  that  the  disposition  of 
individual  rights  in  this  body  is  a  mat- 
ter of  supreme  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion and  must  be  undertaken  with  deli- 
cacy, with  dispassion,  and  a  sense  of  his- 
tory. Otherwise  we  risk  injury  not  only 
to  present  interests  but,  more  important, 
to  those  of  the  future. 

If  we  jealously  protect  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  even  when  the  minority 
consists  of  only  one  person,  we  serve  as 
a  worthy  example  to  other  legislative 
chambers  and  also  in  other  places  where 
minority  rights  may  be  challenged. 

If  we  do  less,  we  set  a  bad  example 
for  other  places  and  times,  and  may  well 
set  in  motion  a  series  of  regressive  events 
that  will  seriously  weaken  the  civil  rights 
so  fundamental  to  everything  expressed 
in  the  word  "America." 

The  Constitution  and  lilstory  itself 
place  upon  us  the  grave  responsibility  to 
prQtect  minority  rights  even  when  the 
act  of  protection  may  give  the  appear- 
ance of  condoning  conduct  that  we  all 
deplore — conduct  that  is  personally  of- 
fensive, abusive  of  public  trust,  and  even 
l^ally  questionable. 

The  minority  rights  involved  in  the 
question  of  seating  Mr.  Powell  go  far 
beyond  his  immediate  rights  as  one 
American  citizen  among  200  million — 
important  as  these  rights  are. 

He  swjquired  additional  minority  rights 
on  November  5  when  citizens  of 
the  18th  District  of  New  York — despite 
charges  previously  brought  against  him 
in  this  Chamt>er  and  elsewhere — made 
him  a  Member-elect  of  the  91st  Congress. 
His  constituency  even  though  consisting 
of  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  this  land,  never- 
theless has  the  vital  right  of  representa- 
tion in  this  body,  a  right  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  itself. 

This  district  has  been  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  past  for  2  years.  As  has 
been  mentioned.  Mr.  Powell  has  not  re- 
ceived pay  and  the  chairmanship  he 
once  held  is  in  other  hands.  Two  grand 
juries  comp>etent  to  bring  indictments 
against  him  took  no  such  action.  Most 
important,  his  constituency  not  once  but 
twice  has  reelected  him  as  its  Represent- 
ative. 

Now  the  question  before  us  today,  is 
the  denial  of  seating  the  proper  way  to 
dispose  of  charges  and  complaints 
against  him?  I  say  "No."  The  proper 
procedure  is  to  accord  him  his  seat.  Then 
the  appropriate  committee  of  this  body 
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can  make  lnq^ll^y  said  reconunendatloos 
as  to  censxire,  withholding  of  pay,  or 
other  matters. 

This  would  protect  minority  rights  and 
oxir  constitutional  traditions,  while  pro- 
viding for  disposition  of  charges. 

I  would  especially  hope  that  other 
members  of  the  party  of  Lincoln,  a  party 
which  has  done  so  much  to  establish 
and  advance  these  traditions,  will  join 
me  in  an  afflrmatlTe  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  we  have 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  say. 
in  a  word,  that  the  House  shovUd  not  ex- 
pend any  money  for  counsel  to  go  to 
court  to  defaid  itself.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  easy  for  the  House  leadership, 
when  the  summons  was  served  upon  the 
Speaker,  to  let  the  Oepartment  of  Justice 
proceed  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the 
House  and  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  before  counsel  was  re- 
Ulned  the  Republican  leadership  was  In 
conferenca  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, an* -it  was  agrted  that  private  coun- 
sel would  be  retained  to  defend  the  rights 
and  the  privileges  otf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  th0  lawsuit  that  was 
brought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
state  that  when  it  tomes  to  expenditures 
of  money,  the  action  of  excluding  Adam 
Claytok  Powxll  In  the  first  Instance 
caused  the  State  of  New  York  to  expend 
over  $200,000  in  a  special  election,  and  if 
we  exclude  him  again  then  there  will  be 
another  special  election  and  another  ex- 
penditure of  some  1200,000. 

So  the  Members  would  be  placing  a 
burden  of  over  $4(j0.000,  if  they  were  to 
exclude  Mr.  Pow*x,  upon  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York.  I 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.iSpeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman ylela? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  AHzona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr*  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  what  is  popular  and 
what  is  right.  I  do.  not  have  a  very  large 
Negro  constituency,  or  a  very  large  civil 
rights  constituency  In  my  district,  and 
I  would  be  perhaps  better  off  politically 
to  sit  down  and  be  quiet  on  this  Issue. 
However,  I  rise  to; say  to  my  colleagues: 
Do  not  close  the  ^oors  for  a  third  time 
on  the  500,000  constituents  of  the  18th 
District  of  New  York.  If  we  do  then  we 
wlU  be  making  a  mistake,  and  we  will  be 
violating  a  sound  tradition  of  180  years 
that  has  served  this  Institution  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  that 
AoAM  Clayton  Powell  is  not  my  idea  of 
an  ideal  Congressman.  He  has  been  gxiilty 
of  some  indiscretions,  as  the  gentleman 
has  described.  I  heartily  deplore  Mr. 
PowiLL's  prior  adtions  which  have  been 
discussed  here  to^ay. 

Two  years  ago  !I  made  the  motion  in 
the  Democratic  Caucus  to  remove  Mr. 
Powell  as  chainftan  of  one  of  our  great 
committees,  and  the  following  day  I  made 
the  motion  in  the  House  similar  to  the 
motion  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  now  making.  That  was  a  difQcult  de- 
cision for  me,  but  the  decision  was  based 
on  this:  When  we  send  a  man  to  Congress 
shall  he  possess  these  three  constitu- 
tional qualiflcati<|ns,  or  shall  we  pomit 


the  Congress  to  go  beyond  that  and  set 
additional  qualtflcatlons? 

Go  back  and  read  the  Federalist  Pa- 
pers, and  -iee  what  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
Madison  and  Hamilton,  had  to  say  at 
that  time.  We  could  have  had  a  system 
whereby  we  would  check  a  man's  church 
attendance,  for  example,  or  whether  he 
pays  his  taxeo,  or  maybe  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  his  personal  morals  or  drinking 
habits  in  deciding  whether  he  might  pos- 
sess the  standards  that  a  Congressman  is 
supposed  to  have. 

But  after  considerable  thought  they 
made  the  decision,  and  that  decision 
was  to  leave  it  to  the  constituency.  Each 
constituency  Judges  the  ethics  of  its  rep- 
resentation. This  is  a  kind  of  an  ethics 
committee  which  meets  in  the  fall  of  the 
-even-numbered  years,  in  November,  and 
most  of  us  are  kept  pretty  well  in  line  by 
that  ethics  committee  that  is  comprised 
of  the  people  in  each  particular  area. 
But  once  in  a  while  we  get  an  odd  case 
or  an  unusual  case  where  his  constit- 
uency does  not  have  the  same  standards 
that  perhaps  our  constituencies  would 
apply.  I  know  that  I  could  not  do  one- 
tenth  of  the  things  that  have  been 
charged  against  this  particular  gentle- 
man in  the  last  few  years  and  hope  to 
get  a  third  of  the  votes  necessary  for 
election.  But^this  principle  is  a  sound 
principle.  They  felt  that  possibly  Dela- 
ware might  be  in  an  unpopular  position 
some  time  and  its  Representative  would 
be  excluded  by  a  majority  taken  from 
Representatives  of  South  Carolina.  Geor- 
gia, and  New  York.  Therefor^  they  said 
in  this  diverse  Federal  union  leave  it 
to  each  constituency,  and  that  is  where 
it  should  be. 

This  is  really  a  bulwark  in  the  Consti- 
tution against  oppression  by  a  major- 
ity— a  white  majority  in  this  case — 
against  a  minority  from  determining  the 
kind  of  character  that  a  Representative 
■of  that  constituency  should  have.  The 
issue  is  not  whether  Powell  is  the  kind 
of  a  person  you  or  I  would  vote  for  in  our 
districts. 

Now.  under  this  sound  principle  we 
have  a  fine  and  a  noble  membership  In 
this  House,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  peo- 
ple I  serve  with,  their  character  and 
their  integrity. 

But  under  this  principle,  we  over  a 
period  of  180  years,  have  seated  Con- 
federate generals.  We  have  seated  inte- 
grationists  and  segregationists.  We  have 
seated  in  those  years  men  just  out  of 
mental  institutions,  alcoholics,  tax 
evaders,  and  people  who  did  not  go  to 
church — we  have  seated  young  men  just 
out  of  college  and  old  men  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  We  have  seated  the  halt, 
the  lame,  and  the  blind — and  men  with 
one  eye  as  well  as  with  two  and  men  with 
one  leg  and  men  with  none. 

We  have  seated  all  kinds  of  characters 
over  these  180  years  linder  this  funda- 
mental principle  which  is,  Let  the  local 
people  decide. 

If  we  violate  this  principle  In  this  case, 
we  make  a  martyr  out  of  the  man.  I  sus- 
pect that  in  deciding  this,  if  we  let  him 
take  his  place  with  us.  the  people  up 
there  may  send  somebody  down  one  of 
these  days  differently. 
But  as  long  as  we  make  a  martyr  out  of 


the  man.  they  will  send  him  back — and 
back — and  back. 

My  friends,  the  thread  and  fabric  of 
this  country  that  binds  us  all  together 
is  getting  pretty  frayed  nowadays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  one  more  point. 

Our  new  President  said  that  one  of  his 
aims  was  to  bring  us  together  and  to 
unite  us.  There  are  about  20  million  citi- 
zens in  this  country  who  have  black 
skins;  and  rightly  or  wrongly — and  I 
think  wrongly— but  rightly  or  wrongly  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  see  this  case  as  a  criti- 
cal test  of  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
race  in  this  country  toward  that  minor- 
ity, compared  with  other  races  and  other 
nationalities. 

If  we  close  these  doors  again.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  fray  that  fabric  even  fur- 
ther. 

What  harm  can  possibly  be  done  in 
seating  this  Member  and  then  if  we  see 
fit  have  an  investigation.  We  can  have 
lawsuits  and  we  can  have  select  commit- 
tees anJ  we  can  do  as  we  have  done  for 
180  years — seat  him  and  then  take  all 
action  necessary  to  correct  any  trans- 
gressions that  have  occurred  and  collect 
any  money  due  the  Treasury. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  do  not  close 
these  doors  again  to  the  people  of  the 
18th  District.  It  is  them  you  punish,  not 
Powell.  This  is  not  the  way. 

Let  us  enforce  the  sound  constitutional 
principle  that  has  serveU  us  so  well  for 
180  years.  Let  us  put  this  matter  to  rest. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  timi  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gehald  R.  Ford)  5  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  are  deeply  cognizant  of  the  ab- 
solute constitutional  right  that  each 
congressional  district  has  the  right  to  be 
represented  in  this  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Constitution  equally  says  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  each 
body  of  the  legislative  branch,  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  Members — ar- 
ticle I,  section  V  of  the  Constitution. 

We  went  through  this  constitutional 
debate  and  discussion  back  on  January 
10,  1967.  At  that  time  the  House  worked 
its  will  and  approved  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  me  which  established  a  nine- 
member  committee,  five  from  the  major- 
ity and  four  from  the  minority,  which 
committee  had  the  responsibility  of  thor- 
oughly investigating  all  the  facts  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  and  to  make  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Members  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

On  March  1.  1967.  that  bipartisan 
committee  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  its  imanimous  recommendations. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  that  select  committee  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1  of  the  90th  Congress, 
first  session. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  31  and  page  32 
of  that  report,  you  will  find  where  there 
are  six  findings— findings  by  a  nine- 
member  group — five  Democrats  and  four 
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Republicans— which,  as  far  as  I  know 
today,  have  not  changed  one  iota. 

I  would  ask  any  one  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  who  signed  this  report  if 
they  have  found  anything  different  today 
from  what  they  said  were  the  findings 
then  At  this  time  I  ask  them  to  rise  and 
give  me  any  new  Information  which 
would  change  their  previous  judgment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^  ,.  i,*  j 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  delighted 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
I)ortunlty  to  comment  on  the  findings  in 
this  report,  of  which  I  was  a  member  of 
the  select  committee,  as  Members  of  this 
body  will  recall,  and  you  will  recall  that 
of  all  the  Members  that  I,  alone,  signed 
some  additional  views  which  set  forth 
four  statements  which  were  critical  of 
I  the  way  in  which  these  hearings  had 
proceeded. 

I  would  like  to  read  them  at  an  appro- 
priate time.  I  shall  not  teke  the  time  that 
the  gentleman  has  so  graciously  yielded 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  But  I  woul<i  like  to 
point  out  that  although  this  one  Mem- 
ber signed  the  report,  he  did  file  an  ex- 
ception to  the  report.  One  of  the  bases 
for  that  exception,  in  addition  to  the 
four  points  raised,  was  the  way  in  which 
these  findings  were  reached— and  I  make 
this  statement  fully  recognizing  that  I 
served  and  still  serve  very  proudly  under 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  House,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  But  I  was  very 
imhappy  with  the  procedure  imder  which 
we  arrived  at  some  of  the  facts  stated. 

As  Members  can  see  at  that  time  I 
stated: 

Any  Member  or  any  Member-elect  and  his 
counsel  should  be  afforded  the  right  to  cross- 
eiamlne  all  witnesses  brought  before  this 
committee  or  any  other  committee  Inquiring 
Into  the  qualifications,  punishment,  final 
right  or  a  Member  to  be  seated,  or  other  re- 
lated question. 

In  other  words,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  was  completely  disturbed  about 
the  way  in  which  we  came  to  these  facts, 
and  by  signing  this  report  I  have  not  in 
any  way  ever  attempted  to  indicate  that 
I  support  all  the  facts  and  every  sentence 
In  this  report.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  reiter- 
ate, however,  that  at  the  time  the  report 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
on  March  1,  1967,  other  than  the  addi- 
tional views  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan,  no 
person  from  the  committee  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  findings  in  this  report 
and,  to  my  best  recollection,  no  Member 
of  the  House  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
at  that  time,  March  1,  1967,  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  findings  of  this 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  his  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  yield  me  2  addl- 
.^     tional  minutes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD.  In  conclu- 
sion— and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlnnesota^I  believe  today 


we  should  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  order  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  the  opportunity  to  submit  to 
the  House  for  approval  again  the  find- 
ings of  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
with  some  minor  modifications  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  During  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  he  said  the  grand  jury  to 
investigate  Adam  Clayton  Powell  ex- 
pired December  9. 

I  cannot  agree  that  that  is  an  accurate 
or  factual  statement. 

The  Powell  grand  jury  was  convened 
in  early  October  of  1967,  and  under  the 
then  applicable  rule  6(g)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  was  to  run  until 
April  1968.  Evidence  on  the  Powell  mat- 
ter was  taken  by  that  jury  up  through 
March  of  1968.  The  jury  then  heard  some 
other  matters  up  through  May  of  1968 
after  which  no  more  meetings  were  held 
until  December  9,  1968.  On  that  date  a 
short  meeting  was  held  and  thereafter 
the  Department  of  Justice  attorneys  pre- 
sented the  chief  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  District  Court,  Edward  Curran, 
with  a  draft  order  dismissing  the  grand 
jury.  The  order  was  entered  that  same 
date.  It  is  set  out  immediately  below : 
United  States  District  Cotjbt  fob  the 
District  of  Columbia 
order  dismissing  grand  jurt 
It  appearing  to  the  Court  that  the  October 
Special  Grand  Jury  1»67  has  completed  the 
cases  pending  betatt  it  and  the  pubUc  Inter- 
est no  longer  requires  Its  conUnued  existence. 
It  is  by  thU  Court  this  9th  day  of  December. 
1968.  pursuant  to  Rule  6(g)   of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Ordered  that  the  above  named  Grand 
Jury  be  and  It  Is  hereby  dismissed  from 
further  service. 

Edward  M.  Corbak, 

Jitdge. 
Piled  Dec.  9.  1968,  Robert  M.  Stearns,  Clerk. 

The  key  question  is  why  was  the  grand 
jury  dismissed — it  had  not  expired — on 
moUon  of  the  Department  of  JusUce 
without  making  the  determination  that 
it  was  convened  to  make.  If  insufiBcient 
evidence  to  establish-probable  cause  as  to 
the  guilt  of  Adam  C.  Powell  with  respect 
to  criminal  conduct  did  not  exist  or  could 
not  be  found  then  he  is  enUUed  to  a 
"Clean  bUl"— that  is  a  vote  of  "ignora- 
mus" or  no  indictment.  For  the  grand 
jury  to  make  no  determination  leaves  the 
original  question  of  probability  of  guilt  or 
innocence  still  open. 

I  also  include  herein  a  copy  of  a  news 
report  concerning  the  grand  jury  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  Powell  that  appeared  in 
yesterday's  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat: 
I  Prom  the  St   Louis  (Mo.)   Globe  Democrat, 
Jan.   2,    19691 
Top  Justice  Ofticials  Vetoed  Powell 
Indictment 

Washington.— Adam  Clayton  PoweU  was 
saved  from  a  Pederal  Indictment  by  the  ac- 
tion of  top-ranking  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials In  vetoing  a  proposed  criminal  prose- 
cuUon  of  the  Harlem  (Congressman  for  mis- 
use of  $38,000  In  government  funds  and  re- 
moval of  Congressional  financial  records. 


Attorneys  In  the  department  who  worked 
on  the  case  In  connection  with  Its  presenta- 
Uon  to  a  special  grand  Jury  here  recom- 
mended an  Indictment  charging  PoweU  with 
three  violations  Involving  possible  penalties 
of  25  years  In  jail  and  $25,000  in  fines. 

But  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and 
others  In  the  high  command  declined  to  clear 
the  recommendation  for  submission  to  the 
grand  Jury  when  It  convened  for  the  last 
time  on  Dec.  9. 

Late  on  that  day.  the  department's  press 
office  Issued  a  statement  saying  the  depart- 
ment "concluded  the  available  evidence  did 
not  warrant  prosecution." 

"The  grand  Jury  which  Investigated  the 
allegations  against  Mr.  Powell  expired  today," 
the  statement  said. 

"The  department  of  Justice  did  not  recom- 
mend an  Indictment  and  none  was  returned." 
The  grand  Jury  had  convened  on  Oct.  9. 
1967.  to  consider  possible  violation  of  six 
Pederal  laws  by  the  flamboyant  Congressman 
when  he  was  riding  high  as  a  senior  House 
member  and  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  with  control 
over  the  commltt«e'B  sizable  budget. 

Pederal  court  records  here  do  not  show 
that  the  Powell  grand  Jury  "expired."  as  the 
press  statement  asserted. 

Court  files  contain  an  order  signed  on  last 
Dec  9  by  Chief  Judge  Edward  M  Curran  In 
which  he  "dismissed"  the  grand  Jury  because 
It  had  "completed  the  cases  pending  before 
It  and  the  public  Interest  no  longer  requires 
Its  continued  existence." 

The  Judge  noted  he  was  acting  under  a 
court  rule  providing  that  the  Ufe  of  a  grand 
jury  is  18  months  unless  the  Jury  Is  dis- 
charged earlier.  ^  ,^  , 
When  the  Powell  Jxiry  was  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, it  had  been  In  existence  14  months. 

The  Indictment  sought  unsuccessfully  by 
the  Justice  Department  lawyers  would  have 
accused  Powell  of  misuse  of  $28,000  in  gov- 
ernment funds  In  paying  salary  to  his  wife 
as  a  Congressional  employe  when  she  was 
actually  performing  no  work,  and  fraudulent 
use  of  $10,000  In  government  funds  In  con- 
nection with  personal  travel. 

The  indictment  also  would  have  charged 
Powell  vrtth  the  crime  of  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice or  theft  of  government  property  In  con- 
nection with  removal  of  key  House  records 
dealing  with  his  travel  vouchers. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman,  ques- 
tioned Wednesday  about  the  handling  of  the 
Powell  case,  said  that  four  attorneys  had  been 
involved  in  the  handling  of  the  case  and  that 
there  had  not  been  any  unanimous  recom- 
mendation from  them,  although  some  did 
favor  an  Indictment. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that  the  position 
of  the  Criminal  Division,  headed  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson  Jr.,  was 
against  Indictment  and  thafClark,  who  bore 
final  responsibility,  agreed. 

The  Indictment  sought  by  the  working- 
level  attomevs  would  have  paralleled  the 
unanimous  findings  on  Feb.  25,  1967,  by  a 
special  bipartisan  House  committee  which 
investigated  Powells  acUons  at  length  and 
concluded  he  had  "wilfully  and  wrongfully" 
misappropriated  $44,401  in  government  funds 
to  his  own  use. 

In  an  unusually  hard  hitting  and  explicit 
report  the  committee  declared  that  Powell 
had  filed  false  expense  vouchers  with  the 
House,  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  'n'estl- 
eatlon  was  "contemptuo\is,"  and  should  be 
"censored  and  condemned"  for  his  gross 
misconduct." 

The  committee  also  demanded  "prompt 
and  appropriate  action"  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  sent  Its  files  to  the  department. 
But  now,  almost  two  years  later,  the  only 
possible  Justice  Department  action  still 
hanging  over  Powell  is  a  sentence  m  the 
Dec  9  statement  saying  "the  department  is 
studying  the  matter  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  civil  liability." 
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Following  tb«  report  of  the  special  Houae 
lnvo8tlg»tlon  commltlee  early  In  19«7,  the 
House  Itaelf  took  tTen  stronger  action 
against  Powell,  voting  to  exclude  him  from 
that  Congress. 

President-elect  Nixon  Is  understood  to  be 
alert  to  the  potential  dynamite  for  bis  Ad- 
ministration and  to  iKlleve  that  Houee  Re- 
publicans sho\Ud  avoid  taking  a  policy  poel- 
tlon  as  a  party  In  opposition  to  Powell. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. ' 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  pORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  j'leld  me  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yl^d  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentlemati  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  I  am  very 
grateful.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contk)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  116 
Members.ef  this  Ho«se  who  Joined  in  the 
effort  noV-to  exclfide  Adam  Clattoh 
Powell  last  March;  or  March  of  1967. 
But  I  resent  his  remarks — and  I  do  not 
think  he  intended  i|  blanket  indictment 
of  all  Members  of  this  House — that  all 
Members  of  the  HoUse  have  violated  the 
rules  of  this  House  with  regard  to  nepo- 
tism. I  have  no  relatives  on  the  pay- 
roll. Neither  have  I  ever  violated  a  rule 
of  this  House  in  regards  to  travel.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York  did 
not  mean  to  Indict  this  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  New  York.        I 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  bourse,  there  was  no 
such  impllcaticHi  in  my  remarks,  and  I 
hope  the  gentlonan  did  not  infer  that  I 
intended  such.  I  sm  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  did  not  infer  from 
my  remarks  that  idl  Members  of  the 
House  were  guilty  tf  any  such  derelic- 
tion. ' 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  tljiank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  ^RD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reiterate  what  I  said  before.  I  intend 
to  support  a  resolution  such  as  the  Mac- 
Oregor  resolution  because  it  coincides 
with  what  we  decided  in  1967.  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  recommendations 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  unani- 
mous recommendaiions  of  the  select 
committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mil.  Speaker.  I  jrield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert)  .! 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mrj  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  one  isst^  before  the  House — 
and  there  is  only  ()ne  issue  before  the 
House — is  a  very  si^iple  one.  That  issue 
is  representative  government  itself. 
What  we  are  deciding  here  is  whether 
under  the  Constitution  the  people  of  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
have  the  right  to  decide  who  shall  rep- 
resent them  in  this  Chamber,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ments of  age,  citizeaship,  and  residency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  ^f  these  other  issues 
becloud  thW  central  issue  and  should  be 
dealt  with  under  separate  proceedings. 

We  tax  the  people  of  the  18th  New 


York  District;  we  draft  their  sons;  and 
they  are  entitled  to  have  their  repre- 
sentation in  this  body. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  CONYERS)  . 

Mt.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  go  over  the  very  excellent 
argumentation  that  has  gone  on,  ex- 
plaining the  chain  of  circlimstances  that 
now  permits  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  on  the  seating  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and.  inci- 
dentally, many  of  the  Members  who 
served  on  that  committee,  to  come  now 
before  this  new  session  of  Congress  and 
argue  in  behalf  of  the  seating  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  Member  argue 
contrary  to  the  question  that  we  are  to 
examine  three  qualifications:  age,  resi- 
dency, and  citizenship.  When  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  refers  Ul  the 
Constitution  to  the  statement  that  each 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  its  elections 
and  qualifications,  I  argue  now.  as  many 
of  us  argued  then,  that  the  qualifications 
referred  to  are  with  respect  to  age,  citi- 
zenship, and  residency.  When  the  Con- 
stitution asks  that  each  House  be  the 
judge  of  its  elections,  it  is  referring  to  a 
question  of  dispute  in  an  election. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  in  his  niunerous  elections, 
has  had  no  question  raised  of  fraud  of 
any  sort.  And  there  have  been  no  ques- 
tions ever  presented  in  or  out  of  com- 
mittee about  his  qualifications.  So  unless 
we  are  going  to  go  into  this  old  bromide 
of  whether  we  can  add  to  the  three 
enumerated  qualifications  I  think  this 
House  has  no  further  alternative  today, 
even  without  forgiving  him  of  his  trans- 
gressions, as  my  good  friend  on  the  com- 
mittee suggested.  Members  can  vote  to 
seat  Adam  Powell,  and  they  do  not  have 
tc  forgive  him  of  all  his  transgressions. 
They  can  join  with  those  of  us  who  are 
more  worried,  sis  opposed  to  any  individ- 
ual Member  of  this  House,  about  the  half 
million  citizens  of  New  York  in  the  18th 
District  who  so  desperately  need  repre- 
sentation in  this  House,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  congressional  district  in 
this  Nation. 

So  I  say  to  you,  from  the  sincerity  of 
being  in  this  case  since  its  inception, 
join  in  with  those  of  us  who  are  going 
to  prove  to  the  American  people  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  responsive  in 
1969  to  the  request  for  seating  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the 
most  diflQcult  duty  I  have  had  in  20  years 
in  this  House  was  chairing  the  original 
inquiry  into  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
matter.  It  was  a  thankless  job,  as  every- 
body on  the  committee  can  testify.  We 
received  no  encomiums  and  a  good  deal 
of  criticism.  It  would  not  have  mattered 
what  we  had  done  or  what  we  had  said. 
I  think  the  outcome  would  have  been  the 
same:  we  would  have  been  criticized  and 
not  praised. 

There  was  some  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
committee to  turn  the  entire  findings  of 
the  subcommittee  over  to  the  Department 


of  Justice  with  recommendations.  I  took 
the  position  that  we  were  a  fact-finding 
committee,  that  we  were  not  the  judge 
or  the  jury  or  the  grand  Jury  or  the 
prosecutor  or  the  whole  ball  of  wax,  but 
we  were  simply  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee which  had  set  out  to  find  out  cer- 
tain facts. 

Subsequently  the  entire  transcript — 
all  of  the  evidence,  all  of  the  vouchers, 
all  the  pieces  of  paper  that  were  accumu- 
lated by  that  committee — was  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  with- 
out our  telling  them  what  to  do  or  telling 
a  grand  Jury  what  to  do. 

Now.  I  understand  there  was  a  grand 
jury  which  studied  this  matter  for  about 
a  year,  and  they  apparently  have  foimd 
nothing  of  a  criminal  nature  for  which  to 
indict  Mr.  Powell. 

This  being  the  case,  I  Intend  to  vote  to 
seat  him.  and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Watson)  1  minute. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
chairman  say  1  minute? 

Mr.  CELLER.  One  minute. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Corman)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first 
say  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  my 
colleague  and  fellow  lawyer  and  a  gen- 
tleman that  I  greatly  respect,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacOregor), 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  many 
dollars  have  been  spent  In  court  and 
quickly  added  that  it  was  very  Irrelevant 
to  him.  I  take  it  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  all  of  that  trouble  tmd  used  some  of 
his  precious  moments  if  he  thought  it 
was  irrelevant  to  all  of  us,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Does  the  gentle- 
man also  believe  the  $55,000  of  his  imcol- 
lected  salary  Is  irrelevant? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  think  it  is  irrelevant, 
but  I  did  not  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Nor  did  I. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  think  that  the  great 
mistake  that  the  90th  Congress  made  was 
in  failing  to  seat  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
on  the  day  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers were  seated.  I  voted  for  that,  as  did 
many  others.  I  served  on  the  commit- 
tee, appointed  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  House  in  this 
matter.  We  did  our  best  in  what  was  ad- 
mittedly a  brief  time  to  get  the  facts  to- 
gether as  best  we  could  and  to  come  up 
with  reasonable  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  to  bring 
back  to  this  House. 

I,  for  one.  and  I  believe  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  also,  felt  very 
shortly  after  we  started  meeting,  that  the 
most  important  single  thing  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  so  far  as  our 
Constitution  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  integrity  of  this  House  is  concerned, 
was  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  be 
seated  as  a  Member.  We  recognized  that 
there  were  divergent  views  and  we  rec- 
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ognlzed  that  feelings  were  running 
rather  high  as  to  some  of  the  misconduct 
that  appeared  on  the  record  as  we  had  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  the  nine 
of  us  would  have  come  up  with  precisely 
the  recommendations  that  we  did.  It  was 
a  compromise  and  I  must  say  it  was  a  tri- 
bute to  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  who  has  been  a  great 
compromiser  on  legislative  matters  over 
the  years  in  this  House. 

I  was  very  disturbed  at  the  severity  of 
the  pimlshment.  Yet  I  felt  strongly  that 
Adam  Powell  ought  to  be  seated  because 
I  felt  so  strongly  that  the  people  ought 
to  be  represented  and  that  we  ought  to 
respect  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  he  be  seated. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  as  to  whether  any  Member 
would  now  deny  the  validity  of  the  find- 
ings, I  would  have  to  say  that  based  on 
the  knowledge  I  had  then — and  I  have  no 
more  now — I  do  not  refute  those  findings, 
but  I  have  to  tell  the  gentleman  also  that 
if  I  served  as  a  member  of  a  petit  jury. 
I  would  not  convict  a  man  of  the  simplest 
misdemeanor  based  on  the  procedures 
which  we  followed.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  that  was  the  paramoimt  issue.  It 
was  essential  that  we  bring  back  to  this 
House  a  resolution  that  would  be  accept- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  Congress  so  that 
the  pe<vle  of  the  18th  District  of  New 
York  could  be  represented.  However,  the 
90th  Congress  decided  that  it  would  not 
follow  our  recommendations,  and  it  did 
not.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  that  we  try 
to  impose  those  recommendations  on  the 
91st  Congress,  which  is  a  different  Con- 
gress made  up  in  part  of  different  people. 
I  feel  today,  as  I  have  throughout  this 
case,  that  the  paramount  problem  is  the 
seating  of  Adam  Cayton  Powell.  The 
House  may  subsequently  decide  to  ap- 
point a  committee  or  refer  the  matter  to 
a  standing  committee  to  mete  out  what- 
ever punishment  the  facts  might  indi- 
cate— that  would  be  proper.  I  think  it 
would  be  completely  improper  to  attempt 
to  impose  on  the  91st  Congress  the  rec- 
ommendations which  were  arrived  at 
with  poor  procedures  which  were  a  mat- 
ter of  compromise  and  which  were  re- 
jected by  the  body  that  appointed  that 
committee. 

I  urge  that  the  previous  question  be 
voted  up  and  the  Celler  resolution  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  funda- 
mental question  before  us  is  the  right  of 
the  people  of  a  particular  constituency 
to  be  represented  by  a  person  of  their 
choice.  It  was  ably  stated  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Albert)  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

It  is  conceded  that  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  meets  the  constitutional  quali- 
fications of  age,  citizenship,  and  in- 
habitancy. There  has  been  no  challenge 
to  the  validity  of  his  election;  and,  there- 
fore, imder  the  Constitution  he  should 
be  seated. 

This  is  not  similar  to  the  Mississippi 
delegation  challenge  which  I  initiated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress  on 
January  4,  1965.  In  that  case  there  was  a 
clear  disenfranchisement  of  a  substan- 


tial number  of  voters  through  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  register  and  vote  in  vio- 
lation of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless,  the 
House  voted  276  to  149  to  seat  them — a 
marked  contrast  to  January  10,  1967. 
when  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  not 
seated  and  today  when  again  it  is  pro- 
posed to  refuse  to  administer  the  oath 
to  a  Representative-elect  who  has  been 
duly  elected  by  his  constituents. 

The  people  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  overwhelmingly 
elected  him  in  November  1966  and  over- 
whelmingly elected  him  again  in  a  spe- 
cial election  in  1967.  They  overwhelm- 
ingly reelected  him  in  November  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  years  400,000  resi- 
dents of  the  18th  Congressional  District, 
residents  of  the  ghetto  known  as  Harlem, 
have  been  disenfranchised — disenfran- 
chised at  a  time  when  the  crises  of  the 
cities  deepened,  at  a  time  when  many  of 
their  sons  were  draf£ed  to  fight  an  un- 
declared war,  at  a  time  when  questions 
of  war  and  peace  and  of  race  and  poverty 
were  paramoimt  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress. Those  consigned  to  live  in  the 
ghetto,  in  the  subbasement  of  our  society, 
with  inadequate  housing  and  educational 
opportimity  and  a  lack  of  job  opportu- 
nities desperately  need  their  voice  in 
Congress.  That  voice  has  been  denied 
them  throughout  the  90th  Congress.  It 
is  past  time  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  18th  Congressional  District 
to  representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  been  pun- 
ished enough.  That  is  beside  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict have  been  punished  and  have  been 
punished  long  enough. 

I  understand  that,  if  the  previous 
question  is  defeated,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  condition  the  administration  of 
the  oeth  of  office  to  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  upon  the  imposition  of  a  puni- 
tive fine  and  a  denial  of  seniority.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  would  be  an  un- 
constitutional action.  The  House  is  nei- 
ther judge  nor  jury,  and  it  is  in  no  posi- 
tion today  to  make  findings  of  fact.  If 
today  the  House  imposes  a  fine,  tomor- 
row it  may  impose  some  other  condition 
upon  the  seating  of  a  duly  elected  Mem- 
ber. It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent 
to  set. 

Let  me  conclude  by  sajring  that  to  ex- 
clude any  longer  the  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  are  black  and  Puerto  Rican.  or 
other  Spanish  speaking  citizens,  would 
only  make  more  apparent  their  exclusion 
from  the  mainstream  of  American 
society. 

The  House  should  not  again  substitute 
its  judgment  for  that  of  the  voters.  It 
should  no  longer  deprive  them  of  their 
constitutional  right  of  representation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


vote  up  the  previous  question  and  seat 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the 
Member-elect  from  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

Mr,  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  on 
March  1.  196'i,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  exclude  Representative- 
elect  Powell  from  its  membership  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress  by  a  vote  of  307  to 
116.  The  vote  was  a  repudiation  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  a  select  com- 
mittee created  to  study  the  case  of  Mr. 
Powell  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1, 
90th  Congress.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  on  January  10.  1967.  by 
a  vote  of  364  to  64.  It  denied  a  seat  to 
Mr.  Powell  and  provided  for  the  special 
committee,  requiring  that  it  report  with- 
in a  5-week  period.  It  also  provided  that 
until  the  question  of  Mr.  Powell's  right 
to  a  seat  had  been  determined  he  would 
receive  the  salary,  allowances,  and  emolu- 
ments authorized  for  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

In  addition  to  an  inquiry  into  Mr. 
Powell's  age.  citizenship,  and  inhabi- 
tancy, the  constitutionally  stated  quali- 
fications for  Members,  the  select  com- 
mittee also  conducted  an  investigation 
into  the  status  of  legal  proceedings  to 
which  Mr.  Powell  was  a  party  in  New 
York  State  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  particular  reference  to 
the  instances  in  which  he  had  been  held 
in  contempt  of  court,  and  into  matters 
of  Mr.  Powell's  alleged  official  miscon- 
duct since  January  3,  1961 — the  date 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  al- 
leged official  misconduct  involved  alleged 
misuse  of  Government  funds  by  Mr.  Pow- 
ell both  in  his  capacity  of  chairman  of 
the  committee  during  the  87th  through 
89th  Congresses  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Particular  at- 
tention was  given  to  allegations  of  use  of 
committee  funds  to  pay  for  personal 
travel  by  Mr.  Powell  and  others,  and  to 
allegations  that  Mr.  Powell's  wife  had 
remained  on  his  clerk-hire  payroll  until 
December  1966,  although  she  had  alleg- 
edly performed  no  official  duties  since 
the  smnmer  of  1965  and  had  not  per- 
formed any  official  services  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  Mr.  Powell's  district  in  New 
York  since  1961.  Evidence  was  presented 
that  Mr.  Powell  had  for  several  years 
deposited  in  his  own  bank  account  salary 
checks  issued  to  Mrs.  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has'  changed 
about  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Powell's 
alleged  misconduct  since  March  1.  1967. 
when  this  body  voted  to  exclude  him. 

The  Constitution  clearly  provides: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members. 

A  select  committee  has  reviewed  the 
case  and  determined  that  Mr.  Powell  is 
a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  his  owTi 
State,  that  he  has  wrongfully  and  will- 
fully appropriated  $46,228.48  of  public 
funds  for  his  own  use.  and  that  his  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  two  investigative 
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cammlttees  autborised  by  the  House  of 
RepnaentatiTeB  wa*  contemptuous  and 
was  conduet  unworthy  of  a  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  a  solemn 
duty  of  the  Member*  of  this  body  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  and  adopt  a 
substitute  ezeludlftg  Adam  Clatton 
Povvsu.  from  the  »Jst  Congress. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Joxuoif). 

Mr.  JOEUBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  elected  last  November  I  believe  I  was 
elected  to  be  a  legislator  and  not  a  Judge 
or  a  collection  aaency.  I  believe  the 
courts  are  able  to  do  that. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  a  man 
who  has  been  elected  by  his  constitu- 
ency to  a  seat  repre<entlng  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  not  only 
on  one  occasion  but  upon  many  occa- 
sions. I  urge  Uiat  It  would  be  arrogant 
on  our  part,  and  patronizing  on  our  part 
to  say  to  the  peoplf  of  the  18th  District 
(rf  New  Tack,  "We  know  better  than  you 
do  wbat4a«ood  for  you."  If  we  so  stated, 
we  would  be  declaring  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve In  democracy.  Such  a  declaration 
would  be  a  denial  and  a  perversion  of 
democracy  itself.  We  should  not  say  to 
the  voters  of  New  York's  18th  District 
that  we  will  refuse  Do  seat  the  Represent- 
ative of  their  own  choosing. 

I  know  It  is  easy  to  be  smug  and  self- 
righteous.  It  is  tempting  to  parade  one's 
self-rlghteousness.  But  I  say  the  over- 
riding Issue  here  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  democratic  processes  or  not. 
Therefore.  I  would  ask  you  to  forgo  this 
demagoguery  and  Tote  for  democracy. 

We  have  been  el«cted  to  be  legislators. 
There  are  pressing  problems  facing  this 
Nation  of  ours.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
business  of  solving  them. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schkttx*)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Mr.  PowELt,  has  won  three  elec- 
tions in  2  years,  ^e  have  been  through 
this  debate  for  the  »econd  time  in  2  years. 
Nothing  has  chaaged  in  that  2-year 
period.  Yet  400,000  people  in  the  18th 
Congressional  District  continue  to  be 
unrepresented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  my  district 
just  reelected  for  the  third  time  a  can- 
didate perhajjs  deemed  out  of  tune  by 
many — yes,  a  harmonica  player.  Yet  they 
voted  for,  and  had  seated,  the  csoidl- 
date — yea,  the  cacophonous  scovmdrel — 
of  their  choice.       \ 

Having  seated  |me,  the  House  may 
dampen  my  rhythtns  or  mute  my  reeds. 
If  they  like  not  i^y  musical  style.  But 
seat  me  they  must. ; 

I  do  not  suggfst  that  all  districts 
must — or  even  ou^ht — to  be  represented 
by  harmonica  players.  I  do  suggest  that 
all  districts  are  eatitled  to  the  Member 
of  their  choice. 

Por  too  long  tUe  voters  of  the  18th 
District  In  New  York— having  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  a  candidate  meet- 
ing the  three  constitutional  requirements 
for  ofQce — remain  unrepresented. 
Mr.  PowiLL  shoiild  be  promptly  seated. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  constitu- 
tional question  in[volved  here,  and  that 
must  be  made  as  crystal  clear  as  possible. 


and  that  is  that  the  only  issue  at  this 
point  is  In  determining  whether  or  not 
Adam  CTLATTOir  Pownx  fits  the  qualifica- 
tions laid  down  In  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  Constitution;  namely,  inhabitancy, 
age,  and  citizenship. 

He  satisfies  those  three  conditions.  He 
therefore  should  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Any  other  qualifications  are  illegal  as 
far  as  this  House  Is  concerned  at  this 
time. 

It  Is  true  that  article  I,  section  5,  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  the  House 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  Members.  •* 

But  we  have  no  right  at  this  juncture 
to  add  to  the  qualifications  of  article  I, 
section  5  of  the  Constitution.  Make  him 
a  Member  and  then  offer  a  resolution 
to  make  inqxilry  as  to  his  conduct  and 
as  to  his  fitness.  That  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  an  appropriate  committee 
by  the  Speaker,  and  inquiry  can  be  made. 
But  what  does  the  MacGregor  resolution 
do? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to 
yield  at  this  time. 

The  MacGregor  resolution  says  that 
in  addition  to  the  three  qualifications 
there  shall  be  another  qualification,  a 
judgment  shall  be  entered  against  Adam 
Claytow  Powell  In  the  sum  of  $30,000. 
In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  three 
qualifications,  the  MacGregor  resolution 
adds  sancnons,  adds  pimishment,  and 
adds  a  judgment.  We  have  no  right  to 
do  that,  and  I  am  certain  the  Supreme 
Court  when  it  makes  a  decision  on  Adam 
(Clayton  Powell  will  so  decide. 

We  have  no  right,  none  whatsoever,  to 
enlarge  the  constitutional  qualifications 
at  this  juncture,  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  vote  for  the  resolution. 
the  simple  resolution  that  I  have  offered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  has  moved  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  question  is  in  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


to  i«oelve  any  communication  he  may  bo 
pleaa«d  to  make. 

S.  Res.  3 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
Hoiue  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 
S.  Rks.  6 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  as  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tem- 
pore. 

S.  Res.  7 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Us  business  today,  do  ad- 
journ. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  No.  1,  appointed  Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Dikksen,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and 
that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
conununlcation  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  AND 
DIRECTING  THE  OATH  OP  OFFICE 
TO  BE  ADMINISTERED  TO  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  177,  nays  248.  not  voting, 
4,  not  sworn,  6,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3] 
YEAS— 1T7 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  counting  on  Janxiary  6,  1969, 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Senate  had  passed  sundry  resolution.^;,  as 

^follows: 

S.  Res.  1 

Reaolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  Hoiise 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  Is  ready 
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So  the  previous  question  w«w  not 
ordered. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

SUBBTrrUTK    AMENDMENT    OTTESED    BT    MR. 
M'ORIGOR 

Mr.  MACGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
at  the  CJlerk's  desk  a  resolution  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  offer  as  an 
amendment  for  House  Resolution  l. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor 
as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Celler: 

Whereas  Adam  Clayton  Powell  possesses 
the  requisite  qualifications  of  age;  citizen- 
ship and  Inhabitancy  for  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  holds  a  certifi- 
cate of  election  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Whereas  as  a  member  of  this  House,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  improperly  maintained  on  his 
clerk-hire  payroll  Y.  Marjorle  Flores  (Mrs. 
Adam  C.  Powell)  from  August  14,  1964  to  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  during  which  period  either 
she  performed  no  official  duties  whatever  or 
such  duties  were  not  performed  in  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia  or  the  State  of  New 
York  as  required  by  law; 

Whereas  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
permitted  and  participated  in  Improper  ex- 
penditures of  government  funds  for  private 
purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  1967  and  1966  refusal  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  to  cooperate  respectively  with 
the  select  committee  and  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Contracts  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  in  their  lawful  inquiries 
authorized  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  contemptuous  and  was  conduct  un- 
worthy of  a  Member:  Now,  therefbre,  be  it 

Resolved — 

( 1 )  That  the  Speaker  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Member-elect  from  the  Eighteenth  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(2)  That  as  punishment  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  be  and  he  hereby  is  fined  the  sum  of 
$30,000  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  The 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  is  directed  to 
deduct  $1,250  per  month  from  the  salary 
otherwise  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
and  pay  the  same  to  said  clerk  until  said 
$30,000  fine  Is  fully  paid. 

(3)  That  as  further  punishment  the 
seniority  of  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  commence  as  of 
the  date  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  Member  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

(4)  That  If  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
does  not  present  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  on  or  before  January  15,  1969.  the  seat 
of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  be  deemed  vacant  and  the 
Speaker  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  existing  vacancy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  rise? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  to  the  simple  resolution 
offered  by  mjrself  to  seat  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  is  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not 
germsme  In  that  it  provides  for  a  fine 


or  judgment  In  the  sum  of  $30,000 
against  Adam  CJlayton  Powell  and  in 
that  sense  it  Is  irrelevant,  immaterial, 
and  not  germane  to  the  resolution  orig- 
inally Introduced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGregor)  de- 
sire to  be  heard? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  confess  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imderstand  the  use  of  the  word 
"Judgment"  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler). 

Nowhere  in  my  proposed  resolution 
does  the  word  "judgment"  appear.  A 
reading  of  the  proposed  resolution 
makes  it  clear  that  no  judgment  is  con- 
templated and,  indeed,  this  House  has 
no  power  to  enter  judgment  in  any 
court,  to  my  knowledge. 

What  the  resolution  does  contain.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  in  substance  the  same  as 
contained  in  the  resolution  presented  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler).  as  chair- 
man of  the  1967  select  committee  to  this 
House  on  March  1,  1967. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
and  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  and 
of  the  Parliamentarian  to  page  34, 
House  Report  No.  27,  in  re  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell — the  report  of  the  select 
committee  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1  of  the  90th  Congress. 

On  page  34  there  appears  the  text 
of  the  resolution  offered  to  this  House 
as  pimishment  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)   on  March  1. 

That  resolution,  and  I  quote  from  the 
indicated  report,  reads  as  follows: 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved, 

(1)  That  the  Speaker  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Member-elect  from  the  l8th  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  skipping  to  the 
third  item  of  the  Celler  resolutlon;'»  I 
quote: 

(3)  That  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  as  punish- 
ment, pay  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  $40.- 
000.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  Is 
directed  to  deduct  $1,000  per  month  from 
the  salary  otherwise  due  the  said  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  and  pay  the  same  to  said 
Clerk,  said  deductions  to  continue  while  any 
salary  Is  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  said  $40,000  Is  fully  paid. 

It  is  resolved  in  the  resolution  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  now  ob- 
jects that: 

(2)  That  as  punishment  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  be  and  he  hereby  Is  fined  the  sum  of 
Thirty  Thousand  Dollars  ($30,000.00),  said 
Bvan  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  to  be  disposed 
of  by  him  according  to  law.  The  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  House  Is  directed  to  deduct 
One  Thousand  Two  Hundred  Fifty  E>ollars 
($1,250.00)  per  month  from  the  salary  other- 
wise due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and 
pay  the  same  to  said  clerk  until  said  Thirty 
Thousand  Dollar  ($30,000.00)  fine  is  fully 
paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  differences, 
other  than  differences  of  style,  between 
the  Indicated  portions  of  the  Celler  res- 
olution of  March  1,  1967,  and  the  reeolu- 
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Uon  that  I  have  now  offerM;  Sre  that  I 
have  reduced  to  $30,000  the  $40,000  pro- 
posed punishment  br  way  of  fine  and 
that  I  have  Increftoed  from  $1,000  per 
month  to  $1,250  per  month  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  deducted  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Amu  from  the  salary  of  Adam 
Clattoit  Powell  1|  he  Is  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  punish  by  way  of 
a  fine  la  amply  established  by  the  prece- 
dents. 

May  I,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Chair,  read 
respectfully  from  page  24  of  the  select 
committee's  report.  House  Report  No.  27. 
of  late  February  19$7  : 

The  power  of  s*cb  House  of  Congreu  to 
punlab  Ite  Members  "for  disorderly  behavlcn-" 
is  found  In  article  t  section  5,  clause  3  of 
tbe  Constitution. 

Tbe  natxire  of  the  power  of  the  House  to 
punish  for  disorderly  behavior  has  been  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

•  •  •  the  power  oC  the  House  to  expel  or 
otSerwlsS  "punish  a  Member  Is  full  and 
plenary  kaa  may  .ba  enforced  by  summary 
proceeding.  It  Is  discretionary  In  character, 
and  upon  a  reeolutloc  for  expulsion  or  cen- 
sure of  a  Member  fot  misconduct  each  Indi- 
vidual Member  Is  at  Uberty  to  act  on  his 
sound  discretion  and  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  jijdgment  and  conscience. 
This  extraordinary  discretionary  power  is 
vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the  coUectlve 
membership  of  the  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, restricted  by  ao  limitation  except  In 
case  of  expulsion  the  requirement  of  tbe  con- 
currence of  a  two-thlfds  vote. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  reflening  to  page  27  of 
the  select  committee's  report,  permit  me, 
in  conclusion,  to  quote  the  previous  au- 
thorities with  resbect  to  our  power  to 
punish  by  way  of  a  tne.  On  page  27  of  the 
CeUer  committee's  report: 

Although,  there  h«  been  a  divergence  of 
views  concerning  tb«  power  of  a  House  to 
expel  a  Member  for  acts  committed  dxulng  a 
preceding  Congress,  the  right  Of  a  House  to 
censure  a  Member  fa*  such  prior  acts  Is  sup- 
ported by  clear  precedent  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress — namely,  tbe  case  of  Ames  and 
Brooks  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  case  of  Senator  McCarthy  In  the  Senate. 
In  Ames  and  Broolto  the  acts  for  which 
censure  was  voted  occurred  more  than  5  years 
prior  to  censure  and  two  congressional  elec- 
tions had  Intervened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reading  of  the  prece- 
dents and  authorities  set  forth  in  House 
Report  No.  27,  the  report  of  the  Celler 
select  committee,  amply  demonstrates 
the  proven  power  of  the  House  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  pQwer  by  the  levying  of 
a  fine  such  as  is  recommended  and  con- 
tained in  my  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  to  be  heard  on  the  objection  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellkr) . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  froi|i  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  think  it  Is 
highly  important  atid  extremely  signifi- 
cant that  at  this  t>olnt  in  time  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1969,  the 
House  has  not  adopted  any  rules  for  par- 
liamentary procedu):e  whatsoever.  So  we 
are  not  operating  itnder  any  rules  upon 
which  a  previous  precedent  must  be  used 
for  decision.  The  House  should,  and  I 
hope,  will  work  its  will  on  this  issue  on 
the  basis  of  its  judgment  today  not  predi- 
cated on  any  rules  ^f  the  past. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the  case,  we 
must  turn,  of  course,  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Hoaae  of  Representatives 
and  the  legislative  branch  exist.  What 
does  the  Constitution  provide?  In  article 
I,  section  5,  the  provision  appears  that 
the  House  shall,  among  other  things,  be 
the  judge  of  the  qualifloations  of  its  own 
Members.  Using  that  as  the  foundation 
from  which  I  shall  argue,  it  means,  then, 
that  the  House  under  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
is  passing  judgment  on  the  qualifloations 
and  says  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  elected  Representative  from 
the  18th  District,  may  be  seated  provid- 
ing he  meets  the  test  of  qualifications  of 
having  paid  a  fine. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  based  on  the 
previous  precedents  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  where  the  House 
has  censured  and  the  House  has  taken 
other  comparable  or  similar  actions,  we 
now  have  the  right  to  act  outside  of  any 
rules  of  the  past,  but  on  the  rules  we 
establish  right  now.  The  parliamentary 
precedents  predicated  on  the  rules  are 
not  binding.  The  precedents  we  must  fol- 
low are  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  further? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  arguments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  I  wish  to  state  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  resolu- 
tion we  acted  upon  in  the  90th  Congress 
and  the  resolution  we  are  called  upon  to 
act  on  today.  The  resolution  in  the  90th 
Congress  was  a  formal  and  complete 
resolution  which  set  forth  the  matter 
of  seating  and  set  forth  in  detail  the 
matters  of  punishment.  I  think  the  mat- 
ters of  punishment  were  of  four  or  five 
categories.  The  question  of  fine  was  one 
of  the  categories  in  that  90th  Congress 
resolution. 

The  resolution  I  offered  today  Is  a  very 
narrow  resolution.  It  provides  only  for 
seating  and  the  administration  of  the 
oath.  The  resolution  in  its  wording  says 
nothing  about  punishment,  it  says  noth- 
ing about  sanctions,  it  says  nothing 
about  a  judgment,  and  it  says  nothing 
about  a  fine.  Just  as  oil  does  not  mix 
with  water,  just  so  a  fine  will  not  mix 
with  seating,  and  a  fine,  therefore.  Is  not 
germane  to  seating.  For  that  reason,  I 
hope  the  point  of  order  will  be  sustained.  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  ' 
I  be  heard  briefly  in  rebuttal? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  In  response  to  the  argument  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  my 
resolution  is  patterned  after  the  resolu- 
tion authorized  by  om*  select  committee 
presented  to  the  House  on  March  1,  1967. 
There  is  no  call  for  a  judgment  in  my 
resolution.  Rather,  there  is  a  call  for 
punishment  by  way  of  the  fine,  as  there 
was  in  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  rardy 
exercised,  the  power  of  the  House  to  im- 
pose upon  a  Member — and  I  propose  to 


seat  Adam  CLArroif  Powell,  so  that  he 
will  be  a  Member — punishment  other 
than  censure,  but  short  of  expulsion, 
seems  to  be  established. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  would 
empower  Members  to  punish  a  Member 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and  to  expel  a 
Member  if  they  intended  to  limit  pun- 
ishment to  censure.  Among  other  tjrpes 
of  punishment  mentioned  by  the  author- 
ities are  fine  and  suspension. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
substitute  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor)  clearly  sets  forth  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  ^owell) 
meets  the  constitutional  requirements 
for  seating.  But  as  another  very  vital 
part  of  this  resolution,  it  imposes  pun- 
ishment for  actions  previously  comimit- 
ted.  It  is  just  that  simple.  This  House 
does  have  that  right.  It  did  the  same 
thing  2  years  ago.  The  point  of  order  is 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  J0EIJ30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  the  point  of  order,  the  resolution 
offered  proposes  to  find  Mr.  Powell  In 
contempt.  It  speciflcally  says  that  his 
actions  were  contemptuous. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGrecor)  said  censure  is  not  involved 
here.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  suj^wrt  of 
the  p<rint  of  order,  that  this  is  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  Mr.  Powell  in  contempt, 
and  as  such  he  Is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
and  all  the  other  protections  of  any 
other  Member  of  this  Congress  before  he 
could  be  censured  and  held  in  contempt 
of  Congress. 

I  reiterate  that  the  words  in  this  res- 
olution are  that  Mr.  Powell  will  be  held 
as  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  occurs 
to  me  what  we  have  here  before  us  now 
in  the  substitute  resolution  really  is 
composed  of  two  provisions. 

The  first  provision  finds  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  meets  the  con- 
stitutional qualifications  of  age,  of  resi- 
dency, and  of  citizenship,  and  should  be 
seated. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  the  resolution 
that  Is  creating  the  question  here. 

There  are  two  ways  this  House  can 
punish  a  Member.  One:  it  could  have 
voted  up  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  and  pro- 
ceeded to  seat  the  Member,  and  then  any 
Member  could  offer  a  resolution,  which 
would  go  through  the  normal  legislative 
process,  to  impose  whatever  punishment 
this  House  wanted  upon  that  Member. 
That  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it. 

Obviously,  what  the  gentleman  from 
MLmiesota  is  attempting  to  do  Is  to  apply 
two  principles  in  a  slDgle  resolution. 
totally  imrelated.  The  resolntioci  ooered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  a 
separability  clause  clearly  dealing  with 
two  distinct  actions  in  one  resolution. 
The  first  part  of  that  resolution  states 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
meets  the  constitutional  requirements 
for  serving  in  Congress,  that  is  of  age, 
residency,  and  citizenship.  It  instructs 
that  he  be  seated  because  he  does  meet 
those  constitutional  requirements. 

The  second  portion  of  this  resolution 
chooses  not  to  wait  for  the  parliamentary 
procedures  and  machinery  set  by  tliis 
House  for  punishing  a  Member  and  in- 
stead, provides  for  punishment  after  the 
Member-elect  from  New  York  has  been 
seated.  The  second  part  in  no  way  dis- 
turbs or  sets  any  precedent  for  future 
qualification  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  does  not 
address  himself  to  disturbing  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  the  basic  qualifi- 
cations for  serving  in  the  House  are  age, 
citizenship,  and  residency.  He  provides  a 
second  paragraph,  or  a  second  provision 
in  the  same  resolution,  totally  unrelated 
to  the  first,  saying  that  for  previous  acts 
committed  against  this  Government, 
against  this  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  to  be  punished  to  the 
time  of  $30,000  but  only  after  he  has 
been  seated  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
'  The  two  actions  have  no  relation  to 
each  other;  are  clearly  two  separate  pro- 
visions; and  in  no  way  affect  the  Consti- 
tution. By  adopting  this  resolution  and 
by  overruling  the  point  of  order  the  Chair 
does  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  constitu- 
tional provision,  which  clearly  spells  out 
the  qualification  of  a  Member.  Those 
constitutional  qualifications  were  prop- 
erly established  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
As  has  been  said  in  previous  debate,  they 
have  been  stated  that  way  for  a  definite 
purpose  and  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  no  way 
changes  or  modifies  these  basic  consti- 
tutional requirements. 

I  do  not  construe  the  MacGregor 
amendment  to  in  any  way  disturb  the 
basic  constitutional  requirement  of  only 
three  things;  age,  residency,  and  citizen- 
ship. Therefore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
pwint  of  order  should  be  overruled.  The 
proposal  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota would  provide  the  people  of  the  18th 
District  Representation  in  Congress  but 
it  would  also  provide  restitution  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  acts  of  the 
Member-elect  after  he  is  sworn  in  as  a 
Representative.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
there  should  be  restitution  would  hope 
the  E>oint  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  has  offered  a  resolution  provid- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Powell)  be  now  permitted  to  take 
the  oath  of  office. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  and 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  176  ayes  to  248  noes. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGregob)  has  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
Celler  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from,  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  raises  a  point  of  order  against 
the  substitute  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  resolution. 


The  Chair  has  examined  the  proposed 
substitute.  It  provides  in  part: 

( 1 )  That  the  Speaker  administer  tbe  oath 
of  office  to  tbe  said  A^am  Clayton  Powell, 
Member-elect  from  thfe  Eighteenth  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(2)  That  as  punishment  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  be  and  he  hereby  Is  fined  the  sum 
of  $30,000  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk 
to  be  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  Is  di- 
rected to  deduct  $1,250  per  month  from  the 
salary  otherwise  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  and  pay  tbe  same  to  said  clerk  until 
said  $30,000  fine  Is  fully  paid. 

(3)  That  as  further  punishment  the 
seniority  of  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  commence 
as  of  the  date  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  Member 
of  the  9l8t  Congress. 

(4)  That  If  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
does  not  present  himself  to  take  tbe  oath 
of  office  on  or  before  January  15,  1969,  the 
seat  of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  be  deemed  vacant  and 
the  Speaker  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  existing  vacancy. 

The  Chair  will  state  in  relation  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  while  we  are  operating 
under  general  parliamentary  law,  which 
is  correct,  that  volume  VTII,  section  3384 
of  Carmen's  Precedents  states: 

While  the  House  is  governed  by  general 
parliamentary  usage  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
rules,  the  Speakers  have  been  inclined  to  give 
weight  to  the  precedents  of  the  House  in  the 
Interpretation  of  that  usage. 

The  Chair  anticipated  that  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  would  be  raised  and 
has  had  the  precedents  of  the  Hoxise 
thoroughly  researched. 

The  Chair  might  state  there  was  no 
comparable  case  that  the  Chair  can  as- 
certain as  a  result  of  research  in  the 
annals  of  the  House.  However,  it  appears 
to  the  Chair  that  the  punishment  of  Mr. 
Powell  for  acts  committed  in  the  88th 
or  89th  Congresses,  or  declaring  his  seat 
vacant  in  the  91st  Congress,  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  proposition  that  he  be  now 
sworn  in. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
fJichigan  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  just  a  few  moments  ago  de- 
feated the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  under,the  discretion  given  to 
the  Speaker,  the  Speaker  has  the  right  to 
recognize  the  principal  opponent  of  the 
resolution  for  1  hour. 

At  the  time  the  Chair  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGregor), 
sought  to  offer  a  resolution,  but  the  Chair 
has  just  now  ruled  against  the  germane- 
ness of  the  resolution.  I  ask  the  question 
does  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  un- 
der this  set  of  circumstances  lose  the 
right  to  offer  a  substitute  and  also  to 
have  1  hour's  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  in 
response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
that  at  this  point  the  motion  on  the  pre- 


vious question  takes  precedence  over  the 
motion  to  amend,  and  if  the  House  wants 
to  consider  further  amendment,  the 
House  can  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  parliamentary  / 
inquiry.  / 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjlfe 
Chair  has  sustained  a  point  of  order 
against  the  substitute  resolution,  the 
point  of  order  having  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler). 
The  point  of  order  was  that  the  substi- 
tute was  not  germane.  I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  I 
found  nowhere  in  that  decision  from  the 
Chair  a  clarification  as  to  why  it  was  not 
germane. 

A  statement  has  been  made  but  no 
explanation  has  been  given.  I  would  like 
to  know  in  what  way  it  is  not  germane 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  that 
in  making  the  ruling  on  the  point  ol 
order  that  the  Chair  stated  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained. The  Chair  has  gone  Into  that 
question  in  the  ruling  already  made. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Celler 
resolution  now  not  subject  to  a  substi- 
tute? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  if  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
offer  a  substitute  which  I  have  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  has  moved  the 
previous  question  and  the  question  now 
pending  is  on  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  Speaker  was  pronouncing 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  against  the  gentleman 
from   Minnesota,   the   gentleman   from 

Minnesota 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  not 
done  that. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  did  not  imply,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  did. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  made 
a  ruling  which  was  justified. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  to  revise  my  remarks  to  state  that 
the  Chair  ruled  in  favor  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  and 
against  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota. 
Should  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
be  on  his  feet  seeking  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  substitute  to  the 
resolution  which  I  have  offered  and 
which  was  ruled  out  of  order  and  should 
there  be  a  roUcall  vote  and  should  it  be 
identical  to  the  earlier  roUcall  vote,  is  it 
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correct  that  I  mignt  be  looked  upon  fa- 
vorably a«  being  recognized  If  I  am  on 
my  feet  once  again? 

The  SPEAKER.  Ttxe  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chair  cannot  make  any  commit- 
ments before  the  faet.  All  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  c4n  rely  upon  Is  the 
fairness  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Ik^.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.      < 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mt.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
may  be  alone  in  my  lack  of  understand- 
ing as  to  exactly  what  Is  transpiring  at 
the  moment,  but,  pf  rhaps.  there  may  be 
some  others  who  might  be  in  a  similar 
situation.  j 

My  parliamentajy  Inquiry  is  this: 
Once  the  previous  question  has  been  re- 
jected as  it  was  a  moment  ago  on  the 
original  Celler  resolution,  is  it  not  in 
order  for  a  substitute  resolution  to  be  of- 
fered by  another  Member  of  this  body? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  Tespotoe  to  the  gentleman's  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  thiit  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  offered 
and  a  point  of  ordtr  was  made  against 
It.  The  Chair  sixstained  the  point  of 
order,  and  at  this  pqint  a  motion  to  move 
the  previous  questi^  is  again  in  order. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Ptirther,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  having  been  no  further  business 
having  transpired  between  that  vote 
which  we  took  a  moment  ago,  and  by  a 
vote  of  almost  2  to  1  rejected  the  previous 
question,  is  it  not  in.  order  for  another 
substitute  to  be  ofTtred?, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  business  has  been  transacted  during 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WATSON.  But  a  point  was  raised. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  tie  Speaker  sustained 
It. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tjhe  Chair  will  protect 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  had  beep  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  a  pointi  of  order  was  made 
and  the  Chair  has  made  its  ruling.  Now 
a  motion  has  been  made  to  order  the 
previous  question,  j 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inqiiiry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  be 
recognized  at  thl4  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  y/&y  of  a  substitute? 

The  SPEAKER.  jThe  Chair  will  state 
in  reply  to  the  inqiiiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  CaroUnA  that  the  gentleman 
could  not  be  recognized  unless  the  pre- 
vious question  is  voted  down.  It  then  be- 
comes a  matter  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  ttie  Chair,  if  it  is  voted  down,  as  to 
who  would  be  recogliized. 

Mr.  WATSON,  ^n  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  ligain  vote  down  the 
previous  question  4nd  then  it  would  be 
in  order  for  a  Member  of  this  House,  such 
as  myself,  to  offer  ^n  amendment  in  the 
way  of  a  substitute? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentlemain  is  correct  in  his 
statement. 

On  the  question  pf  recognition,  If  the 


gentleman  Is  recognized,  or  any  other 
Member  is  recognized,  It  would  be  in 
order  to  offer  a  germane  amendment. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
some  Members  who  are  prepared  to  offer 
such  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  were  to  withdraw 
his  motion  moving  the  previous  question, 
would  it  then  be  within  the  province  of 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  a  Member  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  area 
of  agreement  whereby  there  will  be  a 
motion  offered  to  refer  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  this  matter,  so  that 
it  may  be  determined. 

But  my  question  is  this:  If  the  motion 
for  the  ordering  of  the  previous  question 
were  withdrawn,  would  not  the  Speaker 
have  the  right  to  recognize  a  Member, 
any  Member  whom  he  chooses,  to  offer 
such  an  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  motion  ordering  the  previous 
question  were  withdrawn,  then  we  would 
be  back  to  the  situation  that  existed  prior 
to  that  motion  being  made. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuing 
the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  should  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  withdraw  his  motion  or- 
dering the  previous  question,  would  an 
amendment  then  be  in  order  that  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  any  fine  as 
punishment  assessed  against  the  said 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  be  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration  with 
instructions  to  report  back  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  30  days? 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  kindly  repeat  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this: 

Should  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
withdraw  his  motion  on  the  previous 
question,  would  an  amendment  be  in 
order  to  the  original  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  the  effect 
that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  any 
fine  as  piuiishment  assessed  against  the 
said  AoAM  Clayton  Powell  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion with  instructions  to  report  back  its 
recommendations  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  30  days? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  Chair  does  not 
wish  to  pass  upon  any  question  prior  to 
the  question  being  presented.  F^irther, 
the  Chair  does  not  feel  that  it  should 
give  an  anticipatory  opinion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  has 
moved  the  previous  question.  Has  the 
Chair  ordered  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  and  insist  upon  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  172,  nays  252,  not  voting  4, 
not  sworn,  6,  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No.  4) 

TKAS— 173, 

Adams 

Flood 

Moss 

Addabbo 

Foley 

Murphy,  111. 

Albert 

Ford, 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Anderson, 

WlU'am  D 

Nedzl 

Calif. 

Fraser 

Nix 

Anderson,  ni. 

Frledel 

O'Hara 

Annunzlo 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Oallagher 

ONelU,  Mas.s. 

AsplnaU 

Oarmatz 

Ottlnger 

Ayres 

Olalmo 

Patten 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Bell,  Calif 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

BJaggi 

Gray 

Phllbln 

Blestar 

Green,  Greg. 

Pike 

Bingham 

Green,  Pa. 

Podell 

Blatnlk 

O  ninths 

Price,  ni. 

Bogga 

Oude 

Rees 

Boland 

Halpem 

Reuss 

BoUlng 

Hamilton 

RIegle 

Brademafi 

Hanley 

Rodlno 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brooks 

Hathaway 

Ron  an 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  NT. 

Burke,  Mas*. 

Hays 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Helstoekl 

Rosenthal 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hicks 

Rostenkowskl 

Button 

HoUneld 

Roybal 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Carey 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Celler 

Jacobs 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Joelson 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Sandman 

Clay 

Karth 

Say  lor 

Cobelan 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Kluczynskl 

SUk 

Conyers 

Koch 

Smith.  Iowa 

Corman 

Kyros 

Smith.  N.T. 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Culver 

Long.  Md. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Daddano 

Lowensteln 

Stokes 

DanleU,  N.J. 

McCarthy 

Sullivan 

Dawson 

McCloekey 

Symington 

Delaney 

McDonald, 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dent 

Mich. 

Tlernan 

Derwlnskl 

McPaU 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

Macdonald. 

Ud*U 

DlngeU 

Mass. 

unman 

Donobue 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Dulskl 

Matsunaga 

Vanlk 

Eckhardt 

Meeds 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlkva 

Waldle 

Ellberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whalen 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mlnlsh 

Whltten 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Wilson. 

Fallon 

MoUohan 

Charles  H. 

Farbsteln 

Monagan 

V'olff 

Pascell 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Pelghan 

Morgan 

Yates 

Flndley 

Morse 
NATS— 252 

Yatron 

Abbltt 

BevUl 

Cftbell 

Abernetby 

Blackburn 

CtiBery 

Adair 

Blanton 

Cahlll 

Alexander 

Bow 

Camp 

Anderson, 

Bray 

Carter 

Tenn. 

Brlnkley 

Casey 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brock 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Broomfleld 

Chamberlain 

N.  Dak. 

Brotzman 

Chappell 

Arends 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clancy 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clausen, 

Baring 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

DonH. 

Bates 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Clawson,  Del 

Battln 

Buchanan 

Cleveland 

Beall,  Md. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Collier 

Belcher 

Burleson,  Tex. 

CoUlns 

Bennett 

.  B\uton,  Utah 

Colmer 

Beny 

Bush 

Conable 

Betta 

Byrnes,  Wla. 

Corbett 

CoinE«r 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Danld,  Va. 

Davis,  G81. 

Davis.  WU. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dcnney 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlcklneon 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Brlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

nynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Prey 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gaydoe 
Getty  B 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonu 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Kazen 
Ke« 

Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKneally 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matblas 

May 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

price.  Tex. 

pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 


Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tcague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

WhlUhuJst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WlUlams 

VTUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


be  Members  of  the  minority  party  appointed 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader. 
Until  such  committee  shall  report  upon  and 
the  House  shall  decide  such  question  and 
right  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall 
not  be  sworn  In  or  permitted  to  occupy  a 
seat  In  this  House. 

■For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the    present    Congress    at    such    times    and 
places   within   the  United   States,   including 
any    Commonwealth   or   possession    thereof, 
or  elsewhere,  whether-  the  House  Is  In  ses- 
sion  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,    records,    correspondence,    memoran- 
dums   papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary;   except  that  neither  the  commit- 
tee nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit 
while  the  Hotise  Is  meeting  unless   special 
leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from 
the  House.  Subpenas  may  be   Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. . 

•UntU  such  question  and  right  have  been 
decided  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  pay,  allowances,  and 
emoluments  authorized  for  Members  of  the 

House.  ^     _ 

"The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
within  three  weeks  after  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  appointed  the  results  of  Its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  U  made  when  the  House 
Is  not  m  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House." 


Dwyer 
Brcrett 


NOT  VOTING — 4 

Klrwan  Laird 

NOT  SWORN— 6 
Mosher  Reld,  N.T. 

PoweU  Taft 


Banna 
Lukens 

So  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. . 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 

as  above  recorded. 

BOBSrmJTK    AMENDMENT    OITERED     BT 
MK.    MAC  GBEGOB 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  p«iding  at  the  Clerk's  desk  a  res- 
ohitlon  which  I  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
the  resolution  ruled  out  on  the  point  of 
order,  as  an  amendment  to  House  Res- 
olution 1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGbegor  as 
a  substitute  for  the  resolution  offered  by, 
Mr.  Cri.i.Fa: 

•■Resolved,  That  the  quesUon  of  the  right 
of  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  to  be  sworn  In  as  a 
BepresentaUve  from  the  State  of  New  York 
In  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  as  weU  as  his 
final  right  to  a  seat  therein  as  such  Repre- 
sentative, be  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee of  nine  Members  of  the  House  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  four  of  whom  shall 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.   CELLER.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand—if I  may  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Miiuiesota^-that  this  amendment 
to  my  original  resolution  provides  that 
the  entire  matter,  including  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  shaU  be  seated  as  a  Member, 
shall  be  referred  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  answer  in  sub- 
stance is,  "Yes." 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  proposition,  which  appar- 
ently was  drafted  during  the  last  rollcall 
is  somewhat  lengthy. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  No— let  me  inter- 
rupt, if  I  may,  so  that  I  may  save  the 
time  of  the  Members — and  of  course  I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  i 

This  amendment  was  not  drafted  dur- 
ing the  rollcall.  I  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish an  honorable  compromise  and  the 
effort  was  not  successful.  The  resolution 
that  the  Clerk  has  just  read  is  identical 
with  the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  PomD) ,  on 
January  10,  1967,  and  was  adopted  in  the 
90th  Congress  by  this  body  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  identical.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  two  very  minor  changes. 
Instead  of  90th  Congress,  it  reads  91st 
Congress.  Instead  of  providing  5  weeks 
for  the  select  committee  toNdeliberate 
and  report,  that  period  is  redi»^  to  3 
weeks. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  has  answered  what  I  was 
about  to  attempt  to  propound  in  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  In  other  words,  ex- 
cept for  those  two  minor  changes,  we  are 
going  through  the  same  process  again,  if 
this  is  approved,  as  we  did  the  last  time 
around;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  You  mean  by  "the 
last  time  around"— 2  years  ago? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
substantially  correct. 

1  deeply  regret  that  is  so.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  House  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  on  the  resolution  offered 
earlier,  to  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  made  a  success- 
ful point  of  order,  to  settle  this  matter 
today.  Hopefully,  it  would  have  settled 
the  matter  today,  but  since  it  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do  so  at  least  insofar  as  my 
resolution  is  concerned,  I  thought  it 
might  advance  this  matter  to  an  honor- 
able and  expeditious  conclusion,  if  we 
took  the  Ford  resolution  which  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  this  body  2 
years  ago  and  apply  it  to  our  present 
situation.  .„  ^. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  your 
resolution  now  is  similar  or  identical  to 
the  so-called  Ford  resolution  except  with 
respect  to  the  time  within  which  a  report 
shall  be  made? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ford  resolution,  a  select  com- 
mittee was  formed  of  which  you  and  I 
were  members  and  we  made  a  report. 
That  report  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
House.  ... 

Now  you  offer  a  resolution  whicn 
would  set  up  another  committee  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  as  did  the  com- 
mittee which  was  selected  as  a  result  ot 
the  Ford  resolution.  Am  I  correct  m  that .' 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  not  agree 
that  the  proposed  select  committee  would 
be    confined    to    going    over    the    same 

ground.  .    »    i        * 

The  gentlwnan  weU  knows  that  almost 

2  years  have  passed  since  the  CeUer  select 
cMnmittee  studied  this  quesUon.  Events 
have  occurred  in  this  period  and  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  which  a  new 
committee  might  well  wish  to  consider 
and  evaluate.  _, 

Mr  CELLER.  Is  it  not  rather  unusual 
to  traverse  this  ground  all  over  again 
and  go  over  what  the  first  committee  did 
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fa- 
il I  am  on 


correct  that  I  might 
vorably  aa  being  recog] 
my  feet  once  again? 

The  SPEAKER.  T^  gentteman  frcHn 
Minnesota  is  well  cytrare  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chair  cannoV  make  any  commit- 
ments before  the  faict.  AH  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  c^  rely  upon  is  the 
fairness  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair.  , 

Mr.  WATSON.  l4r.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  MSr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
may  be  alone  in  mjr  lack  of  understand- 
ing as  to  exactly  wihat  is  transpiring -at 
the  moment,  but,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
some  others  who  rkigbt  be  in  »  similar 
situation. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this: 
Once  the  previous  question  has  been  re- 
jected as  it  was  a  moment  ago  on  the 
original  Celler  resolution,  is  it  not  in 
order  for  a  substitute  resolution  to  be  of- 
fered by  another  Member  of  this  body? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  respobse  to  the  gentleman's  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  thiat  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  offered 
and  a  point  of  orc^r  was  made  against 
it.  The  Chair  sus^iined  the  point  of 
order,  and  at  this  p6int  a  motion  to  move 
the  previous  question  is  again  in  order. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I^urther,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  having  been  no  further  business 
having  transpired  between  that  vote 
which  we  took  a  n^oment  ago,  and  by  a 
vote  of  almost  2  to  ij  rejected  the  previous 
question,  is  it  not  |ln  order  for  another 
substitute  to  be  oflfered? 

The  SPEAKER.  [The  Chair  will  state 
that  business  has  bfen  transacted  during 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WATSON.  But  a  point  was  raised, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Speaker  sustained 

The  SPEAKER. jrhe  Chair  will  protect 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  had  bean  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment  in  |he  nature  of  the  sub- 
stlttlfe  and  a  point  of  order  was  made 
iind  the  Chair  has  made  its  ruling.  Now 
a  motion  has  been  made  to  order  the 
previous  question 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,     j 

The  SPEAKER,  i  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry^. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  be 
recognized  at  thi^  tline  to  offer  an 
amendinent  in  the i  way  of  a  substitute? 

The  SPEAKER.  ,The  Chair  will  sUte 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  gentleman 
could  not  be  recognized  unless  the  pre- 
vious question  is  voted  down.  It  then  be- 
comes a  matter  of  ^iiscretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Chair,  if  it  Is  voted  down,  as  to 
who  would  be  recognized. 

Mr.  WATSON.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  [again  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  then  it  would  be 
in  order  for  a  Member  of  this  House,  such 
as  myself,  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
way  of  a  substitutet 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentlemlui  is  correct  in  his 
statement. 

On  the  question  of  recognition.  If  the 


gentleman  is  recognized,  or  any  other 
Member  is  recognized,  it  would  be  in 
order  to  offer  a  germane  amendment. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  Members  who  are  prepared  to  offer 
such  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  were  to  withdraw 
his  motion  moving  the  previous  question, 
would  it  then  be  within  the  province  of 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  a  Member  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  area 
of  agreement  whereby  there  will  be  a 
motion  offered  to  refer  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  this  matter,  so  that 
it  may  be  determined. 

But  my  question  is  this:  If  the  motion 
for  the  ordering  of  the  previous  question 
were  withdrawn,  would  not  the  Speaker 
have  the  right  to  recognize  a  Member, 
any  Member  whom  he  chooses,  to  offer 
such  an  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  motion  ordering  the  previous 
question  were  withdrawn,  then  we  would 
be  back  to  the  situation  that  existed  prior 
to  that  motion  being  made. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuing 
the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  should  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  withdraw  his  motion  or- 
dering the  previous  question,  would  an 
amendment  then  be  in  order  that  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  any  fine  as 
punishment  assessed  against  the  said 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  be  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration  with 
Instructions  to  report  back  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  30  days? 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  kindly  repeat  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this : 

Should  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
withdraw  his  motion  on  the  previous 
question,  would  an  amendment  be  in 
order  to  the  original  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  the  effect 
that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  any 
fine  as  punishment  assessed  against  the 
said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion with  instructions  to  report  back  its 
recommendations  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  30  days?    . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  Chair  does  not 
wish  to  pass  upon  any  question  prior  to 
the  question  being  presented.  Further, 
the  Chair  does  not  feel  that  it  should 
give  an  anticipatory  opinion. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  WAOGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  has 
moved  the  previous  question.  Has  the 
Chair  ordered  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  and  Insist  upon  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  172,  nays  252,  not  voting  4, 
not  sworn,  6,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  4 1 

TEAS— 173 

Adams 

Flood 

Moss 

Addabbo 

Foley 

Murphy.  111. 

Albert 

Ford, 

Murphy,  NY 

Anderson, 

Wlll'am  D. 

Nedzl 

Calif. 

Praser 

NU 

Anderson,  ni. 

Prledel 

O'Hara 

Annunslo 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

O'Neill.  Ma&s. 

AsplnaU 

Garmatz 

Ottlnger 

Ayres 

Glalmo 

Patten 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Bell,  Calir 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Blaggl 

Gray 

Phllbln 

Blester 

Green,  Dreg. 

Pike       4 

Bingham 

Green.  Pa. 

Podell 

Blatntk 

GrUnths 

Prtce,  ni. 

Boggs 

Gude 

Rees 

Boland 

Halpem 

Reuse 

BoUlng 

Hamilton 

Rlegle 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Rodlno 

Braaco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rogers,  Ctolo. 

Brooka 

Hathaway 

Ronan 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hays 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

HeUtoskl 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Rostenkowskl 

Button 

Hollfleld 

Roybal 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Carey 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Celler 

Jacobs 

St  Germain 

Chisbolm 

Joelson 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Johnson,  Calif 

Sandman 

Clay 

Karth 

Saylor 

Cobelan 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Kluczynskl 

Slsk 

Conyers 

Koch 

Smith,  Iowa 

Corman 

Kyros 

Smith.  N.T. 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Culver 

Long,  Md. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Daddarlo 

Lowensteln 

Stokes 

Daniels,  N.J 

McCarthy 

Sullivan 

Dawson 

McCloskey 

Symington 

Delaney 

McDonald, 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dent 

Mich. 

Tlernan 

Derwlnskl 

McPaU 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

Macdonald. 

Udall 

DlngeU 

Mass. 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Dulskl 

Matsunaga 

Vanlk 

Eckhardt 

Meeds 

Vigorlto 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlkva 

Waldle 

Ellberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whalen 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mlnlsh 

Whltten 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Wilson, 

Fallon 

Molloban 

Charles  H. 

Farbsteln 

Monagan 

V'olff 

FasceU 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Pelghan 

Morgan 

Yates 

Plndley 

Morse 
NATS— 252 

Yatron 

Abbltt 

BevUl 

Cabell 

Abernethy 

Blackburn 

Caflery 

Adair 

Blanton 

CahlU 

Alexander 

Bow 

Camp    , 

Anderson, 

Bray 

Cart*^ 

Tenn. 

Brlnkley 

CM^ 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brock 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Broomfleld 

Chamberlain 

N.  Dak. 

Brotzman 

Chappell 

Arends 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clancy 

Asbbrook 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clausen, 

Baring 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

DonH. 

Bates 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Clawson,  Del 

Battln 

Buchanan 

Cleveland 

Beall,  Md. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Collier 

Belcher 

Burleson,  Tex. 

CoUlna 

Bennett 

Burton.  Utah 

Colmer 

Borry 

Bush 

Conable 

Bette 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Corbett 
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Cowser 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

Fish 

Fislier 

nowen 

Plynt 

Pord,  Gerald  B 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Freilnghuysen 

Prey 

Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Grltan 
Gross 
G  rover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hog  an 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 


Kazen 

Ke«r 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Liandrum  ' 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKneally 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MaUllard 
.  Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mattalas 

May 

Mayne 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 
Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Felly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

PoS 

Pollock 

preyer,  N.C. 

price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  HI. 


Reifel 

Relnecke 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Ruth 
Satterfleld 
Scbadeberg 
Scberle 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebeltus 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Skublta 
Slack 

smith,  Calif. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz- 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  CalU. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  G». 
Xhomson,  Wis. 

ntt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wlggin» 

WlUlanis 

WUson,  Bob 

wmn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


be  Members  of  the  minority  party  appointed 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader. 
Until  sucb  committee  shall  report  upon  and 
the  House  shall  decide  such  question  and 
rlKht.  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall 
not  be  sworn  In  or  permitted  to  occupy  a 
seat  In  this  House. 

■For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  conxmlttee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the    present    Congress    at    such    times    and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any    Commonwealth   or   possession    thereof, 
or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  Is  In  ses- 
sion   has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or 
'  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,    records,    correspondence,    memoran- 
dums   papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary;   except  that  neither  the  commit- 
tee n6r  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit 
while   the  House   is  meeting   unless   special 
leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from 
the  «ou8e.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. . 

■UntU  such  question  and  right  have  been 
decided,  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall 
be  entlUed  to  all^the  pay,  allowances,  and 
emoluments  authorized  for  Members  of  the 

House.  ..XI 

'The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
within  three  weeks  after  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  appointed  the  resulte  of  Its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendation*  as  it  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  Is  made  when  the  House 
is  not  m  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House." 


NOT  VOTING — 4 


Dwyer 
Bverett 


Klrwan 


Laird 


Hanna 
Lukens 


NOT  SWORN— 6 
Mosher  Relfl.  N.T. 

PoweU  Taft 

So  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. „ . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

BOBSrtTVTT    AMENDMENT    OITERED     BY 
lU.    MAC  CREGOa 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  pending  at  the  Clerk's  desk  a  res- 
olution which  I  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
the  resolution  ruled  out  on  the  point  of 
order,  as  an  amendment  to  House  Res- 
olution 1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor  as 
a  substitute  for  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Ciller: 

"Resolved.  That  the  question  of  the  right 
of  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  to  be  sworn  In  as  a 
BepresentaUve  from  the  State  of  New  York 
In  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  as  well  as  his 
final  right  to  a  seat  therein  as  such  Repre- 
sentative, be  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee of  nine  Members  of  the  House  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  four  of  whom  shall 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
MinnesoU  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.   CELLER.  Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,o  .    *v, 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.    CELLER.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand—if I  may  ask  the  gentleman 
from  MirmesotBr-that  this  amendment 
to  my  original  resolution  provides  that 
the  entire  matter,  including  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  shall  be  seated  as  a  Member, 
shall  be  referred  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  answer  in  sub- 
stance is,  "Yes." 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  proposition,  which  appar- 
ently was  drafted  during  the  last  rollcall 
is  somewhat  lengthy. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  No— let  me  Inter- 
rupt, if  I  may,  so  that  I  may  save  the 
time  of  tho  Members— and  of  course  I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

This  amendment  was  not  drafted  dur- 
ing the  rollcaU.  I  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish an  honorable  compromise  and  the 
effort  was  not  successful.  The  resolution 
that  the  Clerk  has  just  read  is  identical 
with  the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleinan 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Poiid)  .  on 
January  10,  1967,  and  was  adopted  in  the 
90th  Congress  by  this  body  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  idenUcal.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  two  very  minor  changes. 
Instead  of  90th  Congress,  it  reads  91st 
Congress.  Instead  of  providing  5  weeks 
for  the  select  committee  to  deliberate 
and  report,  that  period  is  reduced  to  3 

weeks. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

.     Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. __ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  has  answered  what  I  was 
about  to  attempt  to  propound  in  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  In  other  words,  ex- 
cept for  those  two  minor  changes,  we  are 
going  through  the  same  process  again,  if 
this  is  approved,  as  we  did  the  last  time 
aroimd;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  You  mean  by  "the 
last  time  around"— 2  years  ago? 

Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
substantially  correct. 

1  deeply  regret  that  is  so.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  House  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  on  the  resolution  offered 
earlier,  to  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  made  a  success- 
ful point  of  order,  to  settle  this  matter 
today  Hopefully,  it  would  have  settled 
the  matter  today,  but  since  it  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do  so  at  least  Insofar  as  my 
resolution  is  concerned,  I  thought  it 
might  advance  this  matter  to  an  honor- 
able and  expeditious  conclusion,  if  we 
took  the  Pord  resolution  which  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  this  body  2 
years  ago  and  apply  it  to  our  present 
situation.  .„     . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.    Speaker,  will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  your 
resolution  now  is  similar  or  identical  to 
the  so-called  Pord  resolution  except  with 
respect  to  the  time  within  which  a  report 
shall  be  made? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ford  resolution,  a  select  com- 
mittee was  formed  of  which  you  and  I 
were  members  and  we  made  a  report. 
That  report  was  \  not  acceptable  to  the 

House.  '  ... 

Now  vou  offer  a  resolution  which 
would  set  up  another  committee  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  as  did  the  com- 
mittee which  was  selected  as  a  result  of 
the  Ford  resolution.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  I  would  not  agree 
that  the  proposed  select  committee  would 
be    confined    to    going    over    the    same 

ground.  ^   .    ,        * 

The  gentleman  well  knows  that  aimosi 

2  years  have  passed  since  the  Celler  select 
COTunlttee  studied  this  question.  Events 
have  occurred  in  this  period  and  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  which  a  new 
committee  might  well  wish  to  consider 
and  evaluate.  ,  , 

Mr  CELLER.  Is  it  not  rather  unusual 
to  traverse  this  ground  all  over  again 
and  go  over  what  the  first  committee  did 
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and  aU  Ite  labor  that  we  have  done  and 
trod  this  same  path  again  ? 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  It  Is  unusual.  ISi  fact,  to  the  words 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  no  case  like 
this  has  ever  beeii  presented  to  this 
Chamber  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  3peaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  the  purpose  of  a  parlia- 
mentary taqiilry? 

Mr.  MacGREGOB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  Celler 
resolutlMi  as  proposed,  if  amended  by 
the  MacGregor  amendment,  subject  to 
substitution  at  this  potot? 

The  SPEAKER.  Doe«  the  gentleman 
to^nre  whether  or  not  It  is  in  order  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  MacGregor 
amendment? 

Mr  GROSS  Whether  It  Is  to  order  to 
offer  a  subsUtute,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
CeUer  resolution  and  the  pending 
amendment.  ^^      ^  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  ^The  Chair  will  state 
thai  suctran  amendment  Is  not  to  order 
at  this  Ume  unless;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  yields  for  that  purpose,  or 
unless    the    previdus    question    is    de- 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MacGREGOB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Thomp-  ~ 
SOU)   only  for  the j purpose  of  a  parlia- 
mentary toquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  ev^nt  that,  followtog  the 
hour's  debate  on  t|ie  MacGregor  motion, 
the  previous  question  is  defeated,  would 
there  not  be  another  opportunity  for 
another  Member  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Celler  resoluition? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  la  that  it 
would  be  to  order,  assimiing  that  those 
thtogs  happened,  t©  offer  another  amend- 
ment to  the  Celler  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary  toquiry. 

The  SPEAKER,  The   gentleman  will 

state  it 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
previous  question  on  the  MacGregor 
amendment  is  defeated,  could  a  Member 
be  recognized  for  the  piupose  of  offering 
a  simple  substitute  to  the  Celler  amend- 
ment dlrectmg  that  the  House  do  seat  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
want  to  pass  on  any  further  questions  be- 
fore they  actually*  arise.  But  to  making 
an  observation  it  would  seem  to  the  Chair 
that  if  the  previous  question  should  be 
defeated,  that  coUld  be  accomplished  by 
adopting  the  Celler  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  ^  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  I  correctly  imderstand 
your  resolution  when  it  was  read  that 
the  Member  to  question.  Mr.  Powell, 
would  not  be  sealed  to  the  toterim? 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  That  is  correct. 
Matters  would  be  held  in  abeyance.  But 
Mr.  Pqwkll's  c^se  would  not  be  pre- 
judged. He  wouldl  hs  he  did  2  years  ago, 
receive  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  his 
office  until  the  ^lect  committee  whose 
formulation  is  envisaged  by  the  resolu- 


tion made  Its  recommendations  and  the 
House  determtoed  the  matter. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  a  fvuther  question. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
tocltoed  to  yield  for  an  amendment  stet- 
tog  that  the  gentleman  be  seated,  tmd  the 
matter  be  referred  to  a  select  committee 
to  determine  what  his  punishment,  if 
any,  should  be,  and  the  matter  reported 
back  to  the  House  in  a  stated  time? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Mtonesota  respectfully  declines  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  was  on  his 
feet  before  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  ques- 
tions,. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  purpose  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  to  offer  a  substitute? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mtonesota,  with- 
out betog  rude  to  any  of  his  colleagues, 
to  move  very  promptly  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  substitute  and  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
~  Mr.  GROSS.  The  answer  is  "No."  Is 
that  correct?  He  would  not  at  this  time 
yield  to  me  to  offer  a  substitute? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  genUeman 
from  Iowa  is  correct. 

I  todicated  I  would  yield  to  the  distto- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Ckllkr). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand that  there  is  a  clause  to  your  reso- 
lution that  is  Identical  with  the  clause  to 
the  so-called  Pord  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  until  such  question  has  been  decided, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  pay,  allowances,  and  emolu- 
ments authorized  to  Members  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  When  the  potot  of  order  was 
raised  against  my  previous  resolution, 
there  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  new  text, 
and  we  therefore ^jtook  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  ot  January  10.  1967,  the 
exact  text  of  tlie  then  Ford  resolution 
with  the  exception  of  the  change  from 
the  90th  to  the  91st  Congress,  and  from 
5  to  3  weeks.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  may  be  assured  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  is  now  pending  is  identical 
with  the  Congressional  Record  report 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  and 
adopted  by  this  House  on  January  10, 
1967. 

Mr.  CELLER.  One  more  question: 
Would  he  be  permitted  to  assemble  a 
staff  and  have  the  staff  paid  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  He  would  be  per- 
mitted exactly  and  precisely  those  thtogs 
which  he  was  permitted  for  the  period 
from  January  10,  1967,  until  March  1, 
1967.  The  precise  details  of  what  he  en- 
Joyed  during  that  period  are  not  within 
my  memory. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr     MacGREGOR.    The    gentleman 
from    South    Caroltoa    (Mr.    Watson) 
wishes  me  to  yield  for  what  purpose? 
Mr.  WATSON.  For  a  question. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  help  me  to  understand,  stoce 
the  gentleman's  resolution  provides  that 
the  Member-elect  from  New  York  is  to 
receive  all  pay  and  emoluments  of  the 
office  durir\g  this  period  of  3  or  5  weeks— 
I  believe  it  is  5  weeks? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Three  weeks. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Stoce  it  provides  that, 
under  what  constitutional  authority  or 
imder  what  logic  can  we  as  a  House  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  the  salary  to  a 
person  who  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
House? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  As  the  gentleman 
from  South  Caroltoa  is  a  dlsttoguished 
lawyer,  and  he  has  been  ktod  enough  to 
the  past  to  say  that  I  am,  I  will  respond. 
The  principle  of  stare  decisis  is  an  impor- 
tant principle  In  the  field  of  law,  and  I 
think  it  has  a  place  to  this  body. 

Two  years  ago,  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
saw  fit  to  act  as  I  now  urge  it  to  act  today. 
That  is  my  response  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  fur- 
ther comment.  I  believe  someone  said 
that  a  wise  man  will  change  his  mind 
when  he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways,  but 
a  fool  never  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sought  to  bring  about  sua  opporttmity 
where  this  House  could  exercise  the  wis- 
dom it  has  acquired  over  the  past  2  years, 
but  I  was  thwarted  to  that  effort. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  toquiry? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  a  parliamen- 
tary toquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  the  previous  question — which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  Just  said 
he  intends  to  move  very  shortly — is  voted 
down,  would  it  then  be  in  order  to  recog- 
nize some  Member  of  this  House  to  move 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  be 
seated  and  that  the  question  of  any  pos- 
sible discipltoary  action  against  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  be  referred 
to  an  appropriate  committe  of  the  House? 
Would  that,  may  I  ask  the  Chair,  be  in 
order  and  would  it  also  be  germane? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ^iU  state  if 
the  previous  question  is  vote<f  down,  any 
germane  amendment  would'lje  in  order. 
On  the  question  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing as  to  whether  the  proposition  he  re- 
fers to  would  be  germane,  the  Chair 
would  not  expressman  opinion  on  that, 
because  the  matter  is  not  raised  and  be- 
fore the  Chair  for  an  opinion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  V^acGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  nitoois,  it  is 
my  strong  desire  to  bring  this  colloquy 
at  least  to  a  temporary  resolution  and  to 
final  decision  withto  a  short  period  of 
time.  With  that  in  mind.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  nitoois  for 
a  question  or  for  a  parliamentary  toquiry. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  For  a  question.  Mr. 


Speaker  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  established  throughout 
the  afternoon  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  qualified  withto  the  Con- 
stituUon  in  that  he  is  old  enough,  he 
is  a  resident,  and  he  is  a  citizen. 

The  question  is  now  one  of  judgment. 
I  do  not  understand  how  this  House  can 
now,  when  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
agreed  he  is  qualified  under  the  Consti- 
tution, deny  the  people  of  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  representation  to  this 
Congress  as  of  today.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  we  can  say  the  gentleinan 
is  qualified  constitutionaUy,  but  we  will 
not  seat  him.  WUl  the  gentleman  please 
address  himself  to  that  question? 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
had  unlimited  time,  I  would.  But  I  have 
already  responded  to  that  many  times. 
The  gentleman  knows  my  view  to  this 
matter  by  reason  of  my  service  on  the 
select  committee,  and  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  I  helped  to  write  the  report  of 
the  select  committee,  and  by  reason  of  my 
participation  to  the  debate  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  amendment  and  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  moves  the  previous  question 
on  the  amendment  and  the  resolution. 
The  question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas  131,  nays  292.  not  vottog  6. 
not  sworn,  6,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  5) 
YEAS— 131 


NAYS— 292 


NOT  SWORN— 6 


Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bates 
Battln 
Beall.  Md. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

CahlU 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Dorn 

Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 


Esbleman 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Green,  Dreg. 

G rover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kyi 

Kyios 

Landgrebe 

I^ngen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKneaUy 

MacGregor 

MatlUard 

Marsh 

May 

Mayne 

MiUs 

MlnshaU 

Morton 


Myers 

Nelsen 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poll 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Reld,  ni. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

TaJcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tbompson,  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Welcker 

Wh  alley 

White 

WidnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Zlon 

Zwech 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Anr.unzio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Betts 
BevlU 
BUggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
BoggS 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brir.kley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Flft. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

WiUiam  D. 
Foreman 


Fraser 
Prey 
Frieilel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Galifianakis 
Qallngher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffln 
OrllBths 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
.    Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Matblas 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 


O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O  Neal,  Ga 

O'NelU,  MM8. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pike 

Ponge 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Relfd 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


Hanna 
Lukens 


Mosber 
Powell 


Reld,  NY. 
Taft 


So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 

ice  ted 
Mr.  WHALLEY  changed  his  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  recurs 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler). 

Mr .  GROSS .  Mr .  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  a  substitute  at  the 
Ol prk *s  desk . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  previous  question  has  been  or- 
dered not  only  on  the  amendment  but 
also  on  the  resolution.  Therefore,  a  sub- 
stitute is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler). 
The  resolution  was  rejected. 


Dwyer 

Fountain 
Kirwan 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 6 

Laird  Waldle 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 


RESOLUTION   PROVIDING   FOR   AD- 
MINISTERING   OATH    OF    OFFICE 
TO  ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  ^ 

ResoJved —  ,.         *». 

( 1 )  That  the  Speaker  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Member-elect  from  the  Eighteenth  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(2)  That  as  punishment  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  be  and  he  hereby  is  lined  the  sum  of 
$25  000,  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  ol  the  House  is  directed  to 
deduct  $1,150  per  month  from  the  salary 
otherwise  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
and  pay  the  same  to  said  Clerk  untU  said 
$25,000  fine  Is  fully  paid 

(3)  That  as  further  punishment  the  se- 
niority of  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  commence  as 
at  the  date  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  Member 
of  the  9l6t  Congress. 

(4)  That  if  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
does  not  present  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
ofHce  on  or  before  January  15,  1969,  the  seat 
of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  be  deemed  vacant  and  the 
Speaker  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  existing  vacancy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
event  this  vote  on  the  previous  question 
is  again  voted  down,  will  it  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  give  consideration  to 
the  recognition  of  a  Member  who  wants 
to  propose  a  resolution  to  exclude  the 
Member-elect  from  New  York? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  voted  down,  any  amendment  or 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
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tut«  that  la  brou^t  qp  would  be  In  or- 
der. 

Mr.  WATSON.  It  would  be  In  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  OERALT  R.  PORD.  To  propound 
a  parliamentary  inqulfy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tie  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Is  this  yea- 
stnd-nay  vote  on  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  I* 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Th«  qut&tion  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  l|hat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  Oays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  24»,  nays  171,  not  voting  8, 
not  sworn.  6,  as  f  ollo\ 
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Earn 

Evans.  Colo 
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Madden 
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Mills 
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Stokes 
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Wh  alley 
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Talcott 
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Zablockl 
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2wach 

Abbltt 

Edwards,  La. 

Mlze 

Abemethy 

Everett 

Mlzell 

Adair 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Alexander 

Flowers 

Natcher 

Anderson, 

Plynt 

Nelsen 

Tenn. 

Foreman 

Nichols 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Frey 

O'Konskl 

Ash  brook 

Fulton,  Teiux. 

O'Neal,  Qa. 

Ashley 

Fuqua 

Passman 

Asplnall 

Oaliflanakls 

Patman 

Baring 

Gaydos 

Poage 

Belcher 

Oettya 

Poff 

Bennett 

Gibbons 

Pollock 
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Goodllng 

Preyer,  N.C. 
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Price,  Tex. 
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schmldt 
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Rogers,  Fla. 
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Roudebush 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Burleson,  Tex 

Horton 

Sattemeld 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hosmer 

Scherle 

Burton,  Utah 

HuU 

ScoU 

Bush 

Hunt 

SebeUua 

Cabell 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Caffery 

Joelson 

Shrlver 

Camp 

Jonas 

Slkes 

Carter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Skubltz 

Casey 

Jones.  N.C. 

Slack 

Chamberlain 

King 

Smith,  CaUf. 
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Kleppe 

Smith,  Iow» 

Clancy 
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Snyder 
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Stelger,  Ariz. 

DonH. 
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Stephens 

Clawson,  Del 

Landrum 

Stubblefleld 
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Langen 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

Latta 

Taylor 

Cowger 

Lennon 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Culver 

Lloyd 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Utt 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

de  la  Garza 

McClure 

Wampler 

Denney 

McCuUoch 

Watklns 

Dennis 

McMillan 

Watson 

Devlne 

Mahon 

Watts 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Whltehurst 

Dom 

Martin 

Whitten 

Dowdy 

Mathias 

WlUlaoxs 

Downing 

Mayne 

Winn 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wylle 

Eckhardt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Young 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MlnshaU 

Zion 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Dwyer 

Klrwan 

Sullivan 

Fountain 

Laird 

Waldle 

Orover 

O'Neill,  Mass 

NOT  SWORN— « 

Hanna 

Mosher 

Reld,  NY. 

Lukens 

PoweU 

Taft 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Messrs.  ECKHARDT.  CULVER,  and 
ASHLEY  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEABIER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  the  ordering  of  the  previous  ques- 


tion would  preclude  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  fix  the  price  of  a  seat,  would 
it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  excludes  all  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
those  of  us  who  were  against  the  resolu- 
tion as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Cellxk)  had  such  an  ex- 
tended time  during  which  to  debate  the 
issue,  I  wonder  If  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
least  the  resolution  be  read  again  so  that 
the  Members  may  be  apprised  of  its 
contents? 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  case. 
It  was  fully  debated  here  nearly  2  years 
ago  and  the  will  of  the  House  was  tliat 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  not  fit  to 
sit  In  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has  changed  in 
the  intervening  time.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Is  as  unfit  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  being  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  as  he  was  unfit  on 
March  1, 1967. 

Let  me  remind  Members  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  select  committee 
which  Investigated  his  flagrant  miscon- 
duct while  a  Member  of  the  House. 

This  committee,  having  pored  over  the 
voluminous  records  detailing  the  utter 
disregard  of  the  law,  of  the  House,  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  even  basic 
public  morality,  found  that  his  conduct 
had  brought  "discredit"  and  "disrepute" 
to  this  body  and  "was  contemptuous  and 
was  conduct  unworthy  of  a  Member." 
What  had  he  done? 

Actually,  it  Is  a  question  of  how  much 
is  known  about  what  he  has  done.  The 
evidence  strongly  suggests  that  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  has  taken  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  this  House  for  a  far 
greater  ride  than  anyone  yet  knows. 

For  example,  the  committee  found 
that  Powell,  by  fraud  and  forgery,  ob- 
tained well  over  $40,000  of  Government 
funds. 

His  so-called  staff  members  Included 
one  woman  who  was  introduced  onto  the 
payroll  of  his  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee when  Powell  knew  that  her  only 
duties  were  service  as  a  cook  aryLcJean- 
ing  woman  at  his  house  on  the  islarJi^  of 
Bimlni. 

Further,  the  select  committee  invefeti- 
gating  his  contemptible  conduct  found 
that: 

Fiist.  He  used  an  assumed  name  on 
many  airline  tickets  purchased  with  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  credit 
cards,  thus  deceiving  the  approving  au- 
thority as  to  the  number  of  trips  made  by 
him  as  an  individual. 

Second.  That  a  staff  member — Miss 
Corrine  A.  Huff— made  a  number  of  simi- 
lar trit»  using  an  assumed  name,  and  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Third.  That  he  favored  at  least  one 
member  of  his  staff  with  personal  vaca- 
tion trips,  the  transportation  for  which 


was  procured  by  using  committee  credit 

cards.  _  ,      . 

Fourth.  That  for  years,  Powell  kept 
his  wife  on  his  payroll  when,  in  fact,  she 
was  living  in  Puerto  Rico  and  doing  little, 
if  any,  work  in  connection  with  his  con- 
gressional office.  Mrs.  Powell  herself 
testified  that  for  6  years,  with  possibly  a 
few  exceptions,  she  did  not  receive  the 
salary  checks  made  payable  to  her  as  a 
member  of  his  congressional  staff. 

Moreover,  when  the  select  committee 
showed  her  photocopies  of  some  of  these 
checks  she  steted  that  the  endorse- 
ments were  not  in  her  handwriting. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  open  and  shut 
forgery. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  was  made  2 
years  ago  of  the  contention  that  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  had  somehow  been  de- 
prived of  his  rights  by  the  action  of  the 
House  in,  first,  refusing  to  seat  him  until 
the  select  committee  had  finished  its 
work  and,  second,  in  excluding  him  from 
the  Congress. 

This  contention  was  soundly  rejected 
by  the  Members,  and  for  good  reason. 
Powell  not  only  has  a  long  history  of 
fiagrantly  fiouting  the  law  and  the  courts 
established  to  administer  the  law,  he 
flatly  and  contemptuously  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  investigating  authorities 
of  this  House  to  answer  the  charges 
against  him.  He  had  every  opportunity 
to  do  so;  every  conceivable  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  man's  unbe- 
lievable disregard — no,  contempt — for 
law,  that  is  perhaps  most  appalling  of 
his  characteristics. 

As  Members  vrtll  recall,  Powell  has  a 
lengthy  history  of  ignoring  those  courts 
and  those  laws  which  he  chooses  to  ig- 
nore. He  has  set  himself  above  the  law 
time  and  again.  Perhaps  no  other  man — 
and  certainly  no  other  public  official — 
has  displayed  such  disdain  of  the  very 
laws  and  the  principles  of  morality  that 
are  the  foimdations  of  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  on  my 
own  authority  alone.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
of  the  statements  of  men  who  have  had 
occasion  to  know  him  best  on  this  score. 
I  speak  of  the  justices  of  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  New  York  where,  since  1960, 
this  man  has  been  involved — at  arm's 
length,  to  be  sure,  since  he  chose  to  ap- 
pear before  these  courts  rather  less  often 
than  he  appeared  in  the  well  of  this 
House  during  his  membership — in  pro- 
tracted "titigation  involving  a  libel  caJk 
and  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  assets  case. 
Extensive  civil  and  criminal  contempt 
proceedings  have  resulted  there  because 
of  his  calculated  disobedience  to  court 
orders.  These  are  no  light  charges,  un- 
less you  happen  to  be  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  to  whom  the  whole  thing  ap- 
pears a  huge  joke. 

On  November  4,  1966,  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Matthew  Levy  pre- 
sented a  summary  of  the  remarks  con- 
cerning Powell  that  had  been  made  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  justices  of  the  New 
York  appellate  division.  >_^ 

In  December  of  1965  one  justice  said: 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  blatant  cynicism 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Powell,  his  disregard  for 
the  law,  for  the  ministry  and  for  Justice 
and  decency,  aa  far  as  I  can  see.  Is  monstrous 
defiance  of  everything  that  Is  decent  in  this 
community,  sets  a  very  bad  example  for 
the  youth  of  this  city  and  this  country. 


The  blatant,  cynical  disregard  for  the  law 
on  the  part  of  a  U.S.  Congressman  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  law,  to  the  ministry,  and  to 
democracy. 

This  man  Is  suppoeed  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  which  makes  laws,  yet  he  seems 
to  show  rank  and  monstrous  defiance  to  the 
law.  I  don't  understand  it  at  all. 

Another  justice  of  the  New  York  Court 
said  this  in  August  of  1966 : 

Considering  the  disdainful  and  demeaning 
and  despising  attitude  of  (Powell)  toward 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  court,  as 
reflected  by  the  voluminous  files  of  this  court 
which  Include  several  civil  adjudications  of 
contempt,  on  a  proper  and  satisfactory  Juris- 
dictional basis  there  Is  no  doubt  nor  would 
there  be  any  hesitancy  to  adjudge  the  alleged 
misconduct  criminal. 

In  October  1966,  commenting  on  the 
unusual  appearance  of  Powell  in  his 
court,  still  another  justice  commented: 

This  marked  departure  from  his  hitherto 
eluslveness  was  not,  unfortunately,  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  departure  from  his  policy 
of  Ignoring,  evading  or  abusing  legal  proce- 
dures In  a  campaign  of  relentless  defiance  de- 
signed to  frustrate  and  Impede  the  Judg- 
ment creditor  In  the  lawful  collection  of  her 
Judgment. 

It  was  merely  another  ploy  In  the  seemingly 
endless  series  of  maneuvers  and  dilatory  tac- 
tics by  which  (Powell)  manifests  hU  dis- 
taste and  disrespect  for  our  Judicial  processes. 

On  October  25, 1966,  the  appellate  divi- 
sion of  the  court  said  this : 

As  the  long  and  ugly  record  In  this  matter 
shows,  this  failure  to  obey  Is  consistent  with 
(Powell's)  cynical  refusal  to  honor  his  own 
promises  together  with  a  total  disregard  of 
any  and  all  process  that  has  been  served  upon 
him. 

Mr.  Justice  Levy  himself,  decrying 
Powell's  "willful  flouting"  of  the  law, 
commented  upon  the  "attendant  dele- 
terious and  corroding  impact  upon  the 
judicial  system  as  a  whole  and  its  serious 
consequential  effect  upon  the  general 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  our 
commimity." 

He  went  on  to  observe : 

What  the  defendant  (Powell)  presumes  to 
do  with  Impunity  cannot  go  unpunished.  Else 
the  average  person  may  rightly  assume  that 
he  may  do  the  same,  and  feel  that  when  not 
permitted  by  the  courts  thus  to  act,  there  Is 
discrimination  against  the  less  powerful  per- 
sons, who  rely,  and  Justly  rely,  upon  the 
courts  for  the  due  and  Impartial  administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

The  comments  of  these  judges  are  even 
more  interesting  in  the  light  of  the  spine- 
less refusal  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
press  for  a  decision  from  the  grand  jury 
in  the  Powell  case. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  panel  of 
jurors  would,  of  their  own  volition,  re- 
fuse to  act  on>the  massive  evidence  sup- 
plied them  by  this  House  imless  blinders 
were  putxjn  them  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  iti  attorneys  were  under  orders 
to  sit  on  their  hands  and  do  nothing. 

The  Housp  of  Representatives  found 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  guilty  of  the 
charges  agsfinst  him  before  this  grand 
jiiy  was  iii  existence.  If  he  was  guilty 
then — and  <here  is  no  argument  that  he 
was — he  is  )just  as  guilty  now,  the  non- 
fe^ance  of  the  Justice  Department  not- 
withstanding. 

Mj-.  Speajter,  I  submit  that  the  people 
of  thi^  Nayton  have  had  enough, of  scof- 
flaws  sach  as  Powell.  They  have  had 


enough — more  than  enough — of  men 
who  choose  to  obey  only  those  laws  they 
find  convenient  to  obey.  They  have  had 
enough  of  those  who  openly  brazenly 
flout  the  rules  under  which  all  others  are 
expected  to  live. 

For  too  long  have  they  heard  the  shrill 
exhortations  to  the  young  minds  of  this 
coimtry  to  damn  the  law.  To  put  them- 
selves above  the  law  as  if  it  did  not  apply 
to  them  but  only  to  those  who  choose 
to  obey  it. 

And  in  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who 
stands  condemned  by  the  New  York 
courts  for  precisely  this  type  of  advocacy, 
the  scofBaw  has  his  champion  and  his 
hero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  have 
argued,  and  may  well  do  so  again  today, 
that  Powell  has  already  been  sufficiently 
pvmished  and  humiliated  by  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  90th  Congress.  Where  is 
the  proof  of  this? 

Has  anyone  heard  Powell  express  re- 
gret for  his  fraudulent  acts? 

Has  anyone  seen  any  evidence  of  con- 
triteness  on  his  part  for  his  monstrous 
conduct? 

Has  he  made  the  slightest  show  of  re- 
paying the  $40,000  he  was  found  to  have 
fraudulently  obtained? 
And  why  not? 

The  reason  is  plain.  It  Is  because  the 
morality  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  not 
the  morality  of  the  vast  majority.  This 
man  has  shown  time  and  time  again 
that  he  thinks  himself  above  the  law,  and 
certainly  as  being  above  the  rules  of  this 
House.  It  was  true  in  the  years  that  he 
was  a  Member.  It  is  every  bit  as  true  now. 
Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  really 
believe  that  Powell  has  been  humiliated 
by  his  exclusion?  There  is  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  support  such  a  belief.  There 
is  not  a  cell  in  his  body  capable  of  hu- 
miliation. So  I  hope  that  no  one  will  try 
to  use  that  specious  argument  for  seat- 
ing him. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Powell's  pun-  v 
ishment  would  consist,  in  part,  in  the 
select  committee's  recommendation  that 
the  $40,000  be  docked  from  his  pay. 
There  is  no  punishment  in  this,  of 
course. 

In  the  first  place,  the  return  of  money 
fraudulently  taken  Is  not  a  punishment. 
And  in  the  second  place,  by  docking  his 
pay,  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  would 
be  replacing  the  money  taken  by 
Powell. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  ready  to  pay 
for  Powell's  wrongdoings. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  want  a  man  help- 
ing to  write  their  laws  who  has  proved 
himself  a  scofflaw. 

If  there  had  been  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  contrition  on  his  part,  if  he 
had  been  willing  to  admit  his  guilt,  if 
he  had  even  been  willing  to  contest  the 
charges  against  him,  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  feel  more  will- 
ingness to  forgive. 

But  Powell  is  manifestly  unable 
unwilling  to  see  any  wrong  in  what 
has  done,  despite  the  great  welghy  of 
the  unrefuted  evidence  to  the 
and  despite  the  overwhelming  jud^ent 
of  his  peers  to  the  contrary. 

He  would,  on  the  other  hand,  Jiave  the 
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people  of  this  Natl|>n  believe  that  he  did 
nothing  that  all  the  rest  of  us  here  In 
thia  Chamber  ha^  done  and  are  still 
doing — lying,  chealtlng,  and  stealing. 

If  PowsLL  thlrika  every  Member  of 
this  House  is  a  cnx*.  he  has  presented 
the  best  argument  that  can  be  made  for 
excluding  him  fro«n  the  9l8t  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  a  Member  of  this  body 
can  by  the  process  of  fraud  and  forgery 
convert  $40,000  to  $60,000  of  Government 
funds  to  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
frlemds  and  escat)e  punishment  then 
there  Is  Uttle  Integrity  left  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlvea.  To  seat  Adam  Clay- 
ton PowxLL  todar  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  against  him,  will  make  a  sham 
and  a  pretense  of  any  ethics  committee 
and  will  be  an  att  that  is  inexplicable 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
argue  that  time  has  erased  Powell's 
guUt  are  indulging  in  camouflage  of  the 
worst  sort.  No  one  should  be  misled  into 
believing  that  Powell  has  had  a  change 
of  heart'  or  that  he  is  now  prepared  to 
seek  the'  forgiveness  of  the  American 
people  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  he  has  so  grievously  wronged. 

The  issue  before  us  is  whether  one 
Member  of  Congress  has  the  right  to  set 
himself  above  the  law  while  his  col- 
leagues look  the  cither  way.  If  we  choose 
to  look  the  othqr  way,  representative 
government  will  have  been  dealt  a  severe 
blow.  The  average  citizen  of  this  ooim- 
try  in  the  past  faw  years  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  rather  adverse  publicity 
about  the  House.  By  seating  Adam 
Clatton  Poweh,  the  House  will  be 
justifying  that  bad  publicity. 

No  one  has  advanced  any  aj^ument  or 
shown  any  evidence  to  refute  the  charges 
brought  against  4^am  Clayton  Powell. 
The  select  committee  appointed  to  In- 
vestigate his  acttvities  in  1967  clearly 
showed  that  he  misappropriated  public 
funds.  How  far  would  a  Government 
clerk  get  If  he  soi  much  as  misused  $400 
In  public  money?  Why,  of  course — the 
Justice  Departmebt  would  prosecute  with 
all  possible  speed.  Yet  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Illegally  spent  $40,000  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  and  there  are 
those  who  would  welcome  him  with  open 
arms  in  our  mldst- 

What  kind  of  double  stjuidard  is  this? 
What  manner  o|  hypocrisy?  Are  we  to 
say  to  the  American  taxpayer  that  $40.- 
000  of  his  hard-famed  money  goes  as  a 
gift  to  a  flamboyant  Congressman  who 
happens  to  enjo^  the  good  life  while  at 
the  same  time  warning  that  taxpayer  not 
to  fudge  on  his  deductions? 

Adam  Claytow  Powell  is  not  on  trial 
here.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  on 
trial.  A  mere  slap  on  the  wrist,  a  direc- 
tive to  pay  back  the  $40.000 — all  of  these 
efforts  at  making  a  haughty  man  atone 
for  past  sins  ar*  absolutely  superfluous. 
The  great  majority  of  our  constituents 
know  full  well  that  Powell  has  no  feel- 
ing of  guilt  For  the  past  2  years  he  has 
arrogantly  tumad  his  back  on  the  House. 
Repentant?  There  is  not  a  repentant 
bone  in  his  body.  If  anything,  the  past 
2  years  have  made  him  more  adamant  in 
his  disdain  fw  Uie  Members  of  this  body, 
his  own  constituency,  and  every  loyal, 
dedicated,  and  patriotic  American. 

Adam  Claytoh  Powell  does  not  de- 
serve to  sit  in  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives. His  very  presence  here  is  an  affront 
to  the  House  and  representative  govern- 
ment everywhere.  Two  years  ago  we  cou- 
rageously stood  up  and  showed  Povtell 
the  exit.  Surely  we  have  not  become  so 
Indifferent,  so  insipid  in  2  years'  time 
that  we  now  have  a  change  of  heart. 
Powell  is  still  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  By  accepting  him  we 
too  must  share  that  guilt.  When  the  votes 
are  counted  people  only  want  to  know 
how  you  voted  on  the  question  of  seating 
Powell.  They  only  want  to  know  if  you 
compromised  what  is  right  and  proper.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  stood  for 
exclusion  of  a  man  who  defrauded  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  following  question:  Is  the 
"fine"  imposed  by  House  Resolution  2  to 
be  allowed  as  an  offset  against  any  sum 
which  may  be  determined  in  a  subse- 
quent proceeding  to  be  owed  by  Mr. 
Powell  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

The  answer  to  this  query  is  not  ex- 
plicit in  the  text  of  the  resolution,  but 
it  is  Implicit  from  a  review  of  the  history 
of  that  resolution.  The  answer  is.  ■'No." 
The  point  of  beginning  must  be  the  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  created  in 
the  90th  Congress  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Powell.  That  committee 
recommended  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of 
$40,000  as  a  penalty  against  Mr.  Powell. 
Both  the  resolution  proposed  by  that 
committee  and  its  report  to  the  House 
specified  that  the  fine  imposed  would  be 
considered  as  partial  payment  of  any 
civil  liability  of  Mr.  Powell  to  the  United 
States. 

The  present  resolution  is  silent  on  that 
question.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
silence  of  the  resolution  on  the  issue  is 
pregnant  with  meaning. 

The  power  of  Congress  is  to  pimlsh  a 
Member.  We  are  told  that  this  power- 
short  of  exclusion— is  plenary  and  may 
be  exercised  by  majority  vote.  We  are 
told  that  the  power  Includes  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  fine  as  punishment. 

And  now  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Have  we 
punished  Mr.  Powell  by  requiring  him  to 
pay  a  just  debt?"  Of  course  not. 

Should  this  question  arise  at  any  time 
In  the  future — and  I  smpect  that  it  will — 
I  wish  the  record  to  reflect  that  in  voting 
to  support  House  Resolution  2  it  was  my 
Intention  that: 

First.  The  $25,000  fine  is  not  a  compro- 
mise settlement  of  all  money  claims 
against  Mr.  Powell; 

Second.  The  $25,000  fine  is  not  intended 
as  partial  payment  of  any  liability 
wliich  may  be  determined  at  a  later  time; 

and  ...  •  w 

Third.  It  is  intended  as  a  fine  to  punisn 

Mr.  Powell  for  his  well-documented 
misdeeds,  and  is  imposed  in  addition  to 
any  civil  Uabllity  of  Mr.  Powell  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  this 
Russia  or  Czechoslovakia,  the  decision 
on  the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
would  be  a  simple  one.  Those  of  us  who 
disapprove  of  his  behavior  could  simply 
deny  him  a  seat.  However,  this  is  not 
Russia,  and  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  is  not  Czechoslovakia. 
Ita  cackstltuents  have  not  once,  but  three 
times,  indicated  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
as  their  choice  to  represent  them. 


\ 
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A  stotement  of  Voltaire  frequently 
found  on  the  mastheads  of  our  news- 
papers is: 

I  diMtpprove  of  what  you  say.  but  I  wlU 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 


This  Is  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
whether  we  really  believe  this  proposi- 
tion— or  merely  think  it  soimds  good. 

A  final  point  depends  on  your  view  of 
crime  and  punishment.  I  supported  the 
motion  in  the  90th  Congress  which  ex- 
cluded, properly  I  think.  Mr.  Powell 
from  membership  in  this  body  for  2 
years.  The  present  motion  requires  a  fine 
of  $25,000,  a  not  Insubstantial  amount. 
Appropriate  punishment  is  in  order.  Fur- 
ther retribution  would  be  vindictive,  and 
vengeance  does  not  become  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on  the 
matter  of  the  seating  of  Mr.  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  and  my  position  on  his  right 
to  be  seated  without  prior  conditions 
being  imposed  by  this  body. 

The  Constitution  has  only  three  re- 
quirements for  Membership  in  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives;  they  are  age,  resi- 
dency, and  citizenship.  Mr.  Powell  qual- 
ifies with  respect  to  all  of  them.  The 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  a  per- 
son is  "fit"  to  represent  the  people  Is  left 
to  the  voters,  and  rightly  so.  Mr.  Powell 
was  duly  elected  by  the  people  of  New 
York's  18th  District,  not  once  but  twice 
since  the  charges  against  him  were  re- 
ported to  the  public.  There  has  not  been 
any  question  about  the  propriety  of  the 
ballots  cast  in  his  behalf  nor  about  the 
majorities  given  him. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  disapproved  of 
many  of  Mr.  Powell's  actions  while  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  particu- 
larly those  violations  found  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  created  to  study  the  case 
of  Mr.  Powell.  But,  I  am  not  one  of  his 
constltu«its,  and  the  final  Judgment 
should  be  theirs. 

In  my  opinion,  any  punitive  action 
taken  in  Mr.  Powell's  case  should  have 
come  only  after  his  immediate  seating 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  established  for  such 
purposes. 

Therefore,  the  record  shows  my  voting 
for  Mr.  Celler's  resolution,  House  Reso- 
lution 1,  providing  for  Mr.  Powell's 
seating.  But,  my  vote,  unfortunately,  was 
In  the  minority  on  this  rollcall. 

Despite  my  feelings  about  the  Impru- 
dence of  attaching  a  condition  to  Mr. 
Powell's  seating,  I  believed  it  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  that  he  be  seated 
and  that  the  people  of  his  district  agahi 
be  represented  in  the  House,  an  axio- 
matic right  of  all  people  in  this  country. 
And  so,  on  the  final  vote  on  House  Reso- 
lution 2,  providing  for  Mr.  Powell's 
^ting  with  a  fine  and  loss  of  seniority, 
I  first  voted  "yea."  But,  when  it  was 
established  that  there  were  sufBcient 
votes  to  have  him  seated — and  that  my 
vote  was  not  necessary  for  this  purpose— - 
I  joined  five  others  in  voting  "present" 
to  indicate  my  owKwitlon  to  the  $25,000 
fine  and  other  sanctions. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
further  comment  on,  and  explain  my 
position  on  the  seating  of  Adam  Powell. 
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Any  scholarly  analysis  of  this  question 
must  begin  with  a  review  of  the  pertinent 
constitutional  provisions. 

Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  US.  Consti- 
tution provides  in  part: 

No  person  shall  be  a  RepresenUtlve  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not. 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state 
In  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Article  I.  section  5,  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution provides  In  part: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members,  .  .  . 

Section  2,  quoted  above,  clearly  sets 
forth  the  only  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  the  UB.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  my  position  that  any  person 
presenting  a  duly  certified  certificate  of 
election  from  his  State,  and  meeting  the 
constitutional  requirements  set  forth  In 
section  2,  to  wit,  age,  residence,  and 
citizenship,  must  be  seated  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mr.  Powell  pre- 
sented the  required  certificate  of  elec- 
■  tlon,  and  no  serious  question  has  been 
raised  with  respect  to  his  meeting  the 
qualifications  of  age,  residence,  or  citi- 
zenship. Thus  it  is  my  opinion  that 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  there  was  no 
basis  for  excluding  Mr.  Powell  from  the 
91st  Congress.  For  this  reason  I  voted 
to  seat  Mr.  Powell.  But,  to  fully  explore 
this  question,  we  must  look  to  still  an- 
other constitutional  provision. 
Article  I,  section  5  further  provides: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings,  punish  Its  Members  for  disor- 
derly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrehce 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

It  is  imder  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  House  must  control  the 
conduct  of  its  Members.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Powell  has  been  guilty  of 
a  good  niunber  of  indiscretions  In  his 
personal  life,  and  in  respect  to  his  ofiQclal 
duties.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  it  was  in- 
cxmibent  on  the  House  to  "punish"  Mr. 
Powell  for  this  "disorderly  behavior" 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
article  I 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urged  a 
$40,000  fine  be  imposed.  When  this  mo- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  I  agreed  to  support 
a  fine  of  $30,000.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  $30,000  fine  was  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  the  punishment  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  5,  and  not  as  an  additional 
qualification  for  seating  superimposed  on 
the  requirements  of  article  I,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution.  The  failure  to  make 
this  distinction  has  resulted  in  a  good 
deal  of  the  confusion  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Powell  was  further  "punished" 
by  being  relegated  to  so-called  freshman 
status,  and  being  stripped  of  all  senior- 
ity. Mr.  Powell  had  served  22  years  in 
the  House,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. This  additional  punishment  Is  far 
from  being  inconsequential.  Mr.  Powell 
also  lost  approximately  $55,000  in  salary 
during  the  years  he  was  excluded.  It 
should  also  be  clear  that  the  action  of 
the  House  does  not  bar  civil  litigation  to 
recover  any  moneys  which  may  be  found 
to  be  due  the  Congress  from  Mr.  Powell. 


And.  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  new 
administration  will  carefully  review  the 
actions  of  the  Justice  Department,  and  if 
the  facts  warrsmt  to  reopen  the  criminal 
aspects  of  the  case,  it  would  further  be 
my  position  that  the  House  has  a  duty 
to  continue  to  "police"  the  behavior  of 
Mr.  Powell,  just  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  Members.  If  Mr.  Powell's  conduct 
in  the  future  is  such  as  to  be  classified 
as  "disorderly  behavior,"  he  would  still 
be  subject  to  punishment  by  the  House, 
and  if  the  circumstances  warranted,  he 
could  be  expelled. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  question  of 
Mr.  Powell's  fidelity  to  his  constituents 
with  his  fideUty  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  people  of  his  dis- 
trict have  reelected"  him  twice  since  he 
was  originally  excluded  from  the  House. 
It  would  be  imconsclonable  to  deny  the 
people  of  his  district  representation  imder 
the  circumstances.  In  this  respect  he  has 
settled  his  legal  problems  within  his  dis- 
trict, particularly  the  defamation  judg- 
ment. Although  I  question  some  of  the 
actions  of  the  Justice  Department  in  this 
respect,  Mr.  Powell  has  apparently  been 
cleared  of  all  criminal  charges.  To  this 
end,  I  quote  from  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man Celler  from  the  Attorney  General 
dated  January  2 : 

Deak  Congrissman  Ckller:  This  latter  Is 
In  further  reply  to  the  material  you  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Justice  by  letter 
dated  February  24,  1967,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

This  material  and  other  conduct  of  Mr. 
Powell  was  Investigated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  extensive  In- 
quiry was  made  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  grand  jury 
which  considered  the  matter  expired  on  De- 
cember 9.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department,  the  grand  Jury  did  not  return  an 
Indictment.  Our  recommendation  was  based 
on  the  conclusion  that  the  available  evidence 
did  not  warrant  prosecution. 

The   Department   Is   continuing   to   study 
the  matter  to  determine  whether  there  Is  clvU 
liability.  (Emphasis  added.) 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ramset  Clark. 
Attorney  General. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  my  action  In  voting  to  seat  Mr. 
Powell  was  based  in  part  on  the  sidvice 
of  some  of  the  most  respected  attorney 
Members  of  the  House. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  feel  tlie 
House  was  correct  sind  fair  in  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Powell. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  2 
Resolved — 

(1)  That  the  Speaker  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Member-elect  from  the  Eighteenth  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

(2)  That  as  punishment  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  be  and  he  hereby  is  fined  the  sum  of 
♦26,000,  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  The 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  Is  directed  to 
deduct  $1,150  per  month  from  the  salary 
otherwise  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
and  pay  the  same  to  said  clerk  until  said 
(25,000  fine  Is  fully  paid. 

(3)  That  as  further  punishment  the  senior- 
ity of  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  commence  as  of 
the  date  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  Member  of 
the  91st  Congress. 


(4)  That  if  the  said  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
does  not  present  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
omce  on  or  before  January  15,  1969,  the  seat 
of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  be  deemed  vacant  and  the 
Speaker  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  existing  vacancy. 

The'SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  paragraph 
No.  3  of  the  resolution  relative  to  senior- 
ity, it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  the  intent 
of  this  action  is.  What  about  the  24  years 
of  seniority?  Would  this  resolution,  if 
adopted,  place  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Powell)  at  the  same  starting 
ix)int  as  a  freshman  that  is  taking  over 
today? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  what  is  in  the  resolution: 

(3)  That  as  further  punishment  the  se- 
niority of  the  stUd  Adam  Clayton  Powell  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  commence  as 
of  the  day  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  Member 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Does  this  apply  to  office 
space  and  so  forth  and  does  he  take  his 
position  along  with  the  other  freshmen 
today  for  ofBce  space? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  read  the 
resolution  to  the  gentleman.  Does  the 
gentleman  wish  the  Chair  to  repeat  what 
is  in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  states: 
"as  of  the  date  he  takes  the  oath  as  a 
Member  of  the  91st  Congress." 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  254,  nays  160,  answered 
"present"  6,  not  voting  10,  not  sworn,  6, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  7) 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
ADderaon,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Anntinzlo 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beall.  Md. 
Bell,  Calif. 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  MAM. 
Button 


YEAS— 254 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CafTery 

CahlU 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

CoughUn 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donobue 


DulskI 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Cahf . 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Oonaales 

Gray 

Green.  0(«K. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 


CXV- 
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Oubser 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Waab. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hiiwlclns 

Hays  .^ 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

JohnaOD,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keltb 

Kluczynskl 

Kjros 

Langen 

LeSKett  '  ~  - 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
MaUUard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
May 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Camp 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  laOarza 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
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MeMi  1 

Mesk^l 

Mlkv^ 

Millet  Calif. 

Mills  i 

Mini 

Mlnkl 

Mollc 

Moi 

Moor] 

Morf 

Moi 

Mort4n 

Moss 

Murpby,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nelsei 

Nix 

OKI 

Olsei 

Ottli 

Pattet 

Pelly : 

^>epp4r 

Perkliis 

Pettli 

Phllhln 

Plckl ! 

Pike 

Plrnli ! 

Podeli 

Prtce,  ni. 

Pryoi ,  Ark. 

Puclr  ski 

Qule 

Rallspack 

Bees; 

RelfeJ 

Relnicke 

Reus* 

Rhodes 

Rleglt 

Robl4on 

Rodlio 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronab 

Roonfey,  N.T. 

Roonley,  Pa. 

RoseDthal 

Rost^nkowskl 

Roth 

Roy  bill 

RumMeld 

NAp-S— 158 

Dornl 

Dowdy 

Dowqlng 

Dundan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Plsh^r 

Flowirs 

Flyn^ 

lan 

Tenn. 

anakls 


Hale; ' 
HaU 

Ham^er- 
scllmldt 
Har&ia 
Henc  erson 
Hoso  ler 
Hull 
Hum 
Jarm  an 
Joeli  on 
Jonas 
Jone  I,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuyl  :endaU 
Kyi 

Lane  grebe 
Lane  rum 
LattJi 
Lent  on 
Llpsdomb 
Lioyi  I 
Lon| ,  La. 
Lujaa 
McC  ure 

Mcciaioch 

McMiilan 


Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

SUk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif., 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk  I 

Vlgorlto 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wjrman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Math  las 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MinshaU 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Preyer.T*.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Randall 

Ranck 

Reld.  ni. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubble&eld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 


Thomi>80D,  Oa.  Watson  Winn 

Utt  Watts  Wylle 

Waggonner         Whltehurst/  Young 

Wamplcr  Whltten      ^  Zlon 

Watklna  Williams 

ANSWERED    "PRESKNT" — 6 


Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 


Eckhardt 
Koch 


Lowensteln 
Ryan 


Dwyer 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fountain 


Hanna 
liUkens 


NOT  VOTING — 10 

Grover  Sxilllvan 

Klrwan  Waldle 

Laird 
O'Neill,  Mass. 

NOT  SWORN— 6 

Mosher  Reld,  N.T. 

Powell  Taft 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Messrs.  KOCH  and  BROWN  of  Cali- 
fornia changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


/ 


SWEARING  IN  OP  A  MEMBER 

Mr.  POWELL  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  oflBce. 


MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
have  been  directed  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  Democratic  Members  have  se- 
lected as  majority  leader  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert. 


,     MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  chtiirman  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference, I  am  directed  by  that  conference 
to  officially  notify  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  has  been  selected  as  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House. 


MINORITY  WHIP 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference, I  am  directed  by  that  conference 
to  notify  the  House  officially  that  the  Re- 
publican Members  have  selected  as 
minority  whip  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  Leslie  C.  Arends. 


MAJORITY  WHIP 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  of  advising  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  has  been 
selected  to  serve  as  majority  whip  during 
the  91st  Congress. 


ELECTION  OF  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS, 
DOORKEEPER,  POSTMASTER,  AND 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  3)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  3 

Resolved,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  be.  and  he  Is 
hereby,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

That  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

That  William  M.  Miller,  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  H.  H.  Morris,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Reverend  Edward  Q.  Latch,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  ^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  substitute  to  offer  to 
the  resolution,  but  before  offering  the 
substitute  I  request  that  there  be  a  divi- 
sion on  the  question  on  the  resolution 
so  that  we  may  have  a  separate  vote  on 
the  office  of  Chaplain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  demands  a  division  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  the  Chaplain. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  that 
portion  of  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  Chaplain. 

That  portion  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    OFTEIIED     BY    M». 
ANDEBSON    OF    ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
for  the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  as  a  substitute  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 3  : 

•That  Harry  L.  Brookshlre.  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

"That  Richard  T.  Btirress,  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

"That  William  R.  Bonsell,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
chosen  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

"That  Tony  Lee  Wlnebrenner,  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  . 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  officers 
elected  present  themselves  in  the  well  of 
the  House? 

The  officers-elect  presented  themselves 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 
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NOTrPICATTON  TO  SENATE  OP  OR- 
GANIZATION OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resoluUon  (H.  Res.  4)  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  4 

Resolved,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  Inform  that  body  that  a  quorum 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  assem- 
bled; that  John  W.  McCormack,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  been  elected  Speaker;  and  W. 
Pat  Jennings,  a  cltlsten  ot  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUvee  of  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMTTTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
-  THE     ASSEMBLY    OP    THE    CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  5)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RkS.  5 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
Ijers  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representotives  to  Join  with 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
notUy  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  assembled, 
and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  join  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  been  assem- 
bled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  cranmunication  that  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 

R.  FOKD)  . 


RTTT.TO  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  7)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Rxs.  7 

Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress,  to- 
gether with  all  aWJUcable  provlslonB  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  adopted 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  91st  Congress,  with  the  following 
amendment  as  part  thereof,  to  wit: 

In  Rule  XV,  clause  1.  strike  out  "voting;" 
and  all  that  foUOws  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "voting.  Members  appearing 
after  the  second  call,  but  before  the  result  is 
announced,  may  vote  or  announce  a  pair.". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HoviM    of    RepresentatlTee    on    Ways    and 
Means: 

WUbur  D.  Mills  (chairman),  of  Arkan- 
sas; Hale  Boggs,  of  liouialana;  John  C.  Watts, 
of  Kentucky;  Al  Ullman,  of  Oregon;  James 
A.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts;  Martha  W. 
Orlfflths,  of  Michigan;  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
of  nilnols:  Phil  M.  Landrum,  of  Georgia; 
Charles  A.  Vanlk,  of  Ohio;  Richard  H.  Fulton, 
of  Tennessee;  Jacob  H.  OUbert,  of  New  York; 
Omar  Burleson,  of  Texas;  James  C.  Corman, 
of  California;  WllUam  J.  Green,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  IN- 
FORM THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ELE(7nON  OF  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  6)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rks.  6 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elected 
John  W.  McCormack,  a  Representative  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Speaker;  and  W.  Pat  Jennings,  a  citizen  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Clerk  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MINORITY   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  resolution  (H,  Res.  8)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  8 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  six  minority 
employees  authorized  therein  shall  be  the 
following-named  persons,  effective  January 
3,  1969,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House, 
to- wit:  Harry  L.  Brookshlre  and  Richard  T. 
Burress  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
$28,000.  respectively;  William  R.  Bonsell  to 
receive  gross  compensation  of  $22,757.86  per 
annum;  Tommv  Lee  Wlnebrenner,  to  receive 
gross  compensation  of  $19,508.27  per  annum: 
Walter  Patrick  Kennedy  (minority  pair 
clerk),  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
$23,184.85  per  annum;  and  Robert  T.  Hart- 
mann  (legislative  assistant  to  minority 
leader)  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
$21,792.12  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COMMITTEES  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  9)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  9 

Resolved,  That  dxirlng  the  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall  be  composed  of  fifty-one  members  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall  be 
composed  of  forty  members. 

TTie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  10)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  10 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named 
Members  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected 
members  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 


CALL 


CSP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  Speaker 


HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  I^r.  Speaker- 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
able to  obtain  recognition  this  afternoon 
and  ask  recognition  now  to  make  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  8) 


Abbltt 

Asbbrook 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Betts 

Biaggi 

Broomfleld 

Burton.  Utah 

Cahill 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clay 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Daniel.  V». 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

E^verett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Flndley 

Fisher 


Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford, 

William  D 
Fountain 
Grover 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Laird 
Long,  Md. 
McDade 
McMillan 
Martin 
Michel 
Morse,  Mass. 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 

CNeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 


Phllbln 

Pike 

PodeU 

Powell 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Wateon 

WatU 

WldnaU 

WiUlams 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Note:  The  following  five  Members  have 
not  yet  taken  the  oath  of  office:  Hanna, 
Lukens,  Mosher.  Reld  of  New  York,  and 
Taft.  ^^^^^^^ 

ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECmON  TO  COMMITTEES  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, ARMED  SERV- 
ICES, HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION. 
AND  RULES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  11)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
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the  resolution,  as  fol- 


The  Clerk  re8<i 
lows: 

Hj  Rn.  11 

Resolved,  That  tUe  following- named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  ttoey  ire  hereby,  elected  to  the 
Xollowlng  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:. 

Committee  on  A(>proprlatlons :  George  H. 
Mahon  (chairman  )i,  Texas;  Michael  J.  Klr- 
wan,  Ohio;  Jamie  L.  Whltten.  Mississippi; 
George  W.  Andrews.  Alabama:  John  J.  Roo- 
ney.  New  York;  Robert  L.  F.  Slices,  Florida; 
Otto  B.  Passman.  Louisiana:  Joe  L.  Evlns, 
Tennessee:  Edward  P  Boland,  Massachu- 
setts; William  H.  N^tcher,  Kentucky:  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  Pennsyli)ianla:  Tom  Steed,  Okla- 
homa; George  E.  Shipley,  nUnols:  John  M. 
Slack,  West  Vlrgl^a;  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.. 
Georgia:  Neal  Smltfc,  Iowa:  Robert  N.  Olal- 
mo,  Connecticut;  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Washington:  Charles  S.  Joelson,  New  Jersey; 
Joseph  P  Addabboi  New  York;  John  J.  Mc- 
Fall.  Calllomla;  w.  R  Hull.  Jr.,  Missouri; 
Jeffery  Cohelan,  cillfornla;  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten, New  Jersey;  Clirence  D.  Long,  Maryland: 
John  O  Marsh,  Jr.,  Virginia:  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
lUlnoU:  Bob  Casiy,  Texas:  David  Pryor, 
Arkansas. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  ^fihalrman),  South  Carolina;  Philip 
J.  j>hilt4o^  Massachusetts;  F.  Edward  Hebert, 
Louisiana;  Melvln  ©rice,  Dllnols;  O.  C  Fisher, 
Texas;  Charles  E.  Elennett,  Florida;  James  A. 
Byrne.  Pennsylvanjla:  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
New  York;  OtU  G  jpike.  New  York;  Richard 
H.  Ichord,  Mlssourtt  Luclen  N.  Nedzl,  Michi- 
gan; Alton  Lennoii  North  Carolina;  Wm.  J. 
Randall,  Missouri;  h.  Elliott  Hagan.  Georgia: 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  pallfomia;  Robert  L.  Leg- 
gett,  Callfoma;  Piiank  E.  Evans,  Colorado: 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Waihington;  Speedy  O  Long, 
Louisiana.  I 

Committee  on  Hotise  Administration :  Sam- 
uel N.  Prledel  (chairman).  Maryland;  Wayne 
L.  Hays,  Ohio;  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  New 
Jersey;  Watklns  Ml  Abbltt,  Virginia;  Joe  D. 
Waggonner.  Jr..  Louisiana:  John  H.  Dent, 
Pennsylvania:  Sam(M.  Gibbons,  Florida:  Lu- 
clen N.  Nedzl,  Michigan;  John  Brademas, 
Indiana:  John  W.  Davis,  Georgia:  Kenneth 
J   Gray,  Illinois.       | 

Committee  on  Hules:  William  M.  Colmer 
(chairman) ,  Mississippi;  Ray  J.  Madden,  In- 
diana: James  J.  D^aney,  New  York;  Richard 
Boiling,  Missouri;  [Thomas  P.  O'NeUl,  Jr., 
Massachusetts;  B.  |f,  Slsk,  California;  John 
Young,  Texas:  Claiide  Pepper,  Florida;  Spark 
M.  Matfiunaga,  Ha't^all:  William  R.  Anderson, 
Tetmessee. 

The  resolution  Iwas  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reoonsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMrTTEES  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, RULES,  AND  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  12) 
and  ask  for  its  irfemediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  rend  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res.  12 

Resolved.  That  tlie  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  lire  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Prank  T. 
Bow,  Ohio;  Charles  Rap)er  Jonas,  North 
Carolina;  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Wisconsin;  El- 
ford  A.  Cederberi  Michigan;  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  California;  John  J,  Rhodes,  Ari- 
zona: William  E.  iinshall.  Ohio:  Robert  H. 
Michel,  Illinois;  Sipvlo  O.  Conte,  Massachu- 
setts; Odin  LangeA,  Minnesota;  Ben  Relfel, 
South  Dakota;  Glinn  R.  Davis,  Wisconsin; 
Howard  W.  Robl8<|n,  New  York;  Gamer  B. 
Shrlver,  Kansas;   jjoeeph  M.  McDade,  Penn- 


sylvania; Mark  Andrews,  North  Dakota;  Louis 
C.  Wyman.  New  Hampshire;  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
California;  Charlotte  T.  R«ld,  Dllnols;  Don- 
ald W.  Rlegle.  Jr.,  Michigan;  Wendell  Wyatt, 
Oregon. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  California;  Robert  J. 
Corbett,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain, Michigan;  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Ohio;  Wil- 
liam L.  Dickinson.  Alabama;  James  C.  Cleve- 
land, New  Hampshire:  John  Kyi,  Iowa;  Al- 
bert H,  Qule,  Minnesota;  Fred  Schwengel, 
Iowa;  William  O.  Cowger;  Kentucky:  Robert 
C.  McEwen,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Rules:  H  Allen  Smith,  Cali- 
fornia; John  B.  Anderson,  Illinois;  Dave 
Martin,  Nebraska;  James  H.  QuiUen,  Ten- 
nessee; Delbert  L.  Latta.  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  John  W. 
Byrnes.  Wisconsin;  James  B.  Utt,  California; 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio;  Herman  T.  Schnee- 
beli,  Pennsylvania;  Harold  R.  Collier,  Il- 
linois; Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Virginia:  James  F. 
Battln,  Montana:  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  New 
York;  George  Bush,  Texas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR   OF  MEETING  OF  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  13)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows ; 

H.  Rxs.  13 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 

read: 

House  of  Represent attves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  17,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  my  elec- 
tion as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  24th  District  of 
New  York,  effective  December  31,  1968. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  have  served  In  Congress.  The  16  years 
that  I  spent  In  the  House  have  been  reward- 
ing and  I  shall  never  forget  them. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  extended  their 
kindness,  consideration  and  friendship  dur- 
ing those  16  exciting  years. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Fino. 


Houses  of  Congress  shall  meet  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday, 
the  6th  day  of  January  1969,  at  1  o'clock 
postmeridian,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding 
officer:  that  two  tellers  shall  be  previously 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  by  the  Speaker 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  whom  shall  be  handled,  as  they  are 
opened  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers  pur- 
porting to  be  certificates  of  the  electoral 
votes,  which  certificates  and  papers  shall  be 
opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon  In  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  States,  beginning 
with  the  letter  "A";  and  said  tellers,  having 
then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the 
said  certificates;  and  the  votes  having  been 
ascertained  and  counted  In  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  rules  by  law  provided,  the 
result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
elected  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1,  the  Chair  appoints  as  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  count  the  electoral 
votes  on  January  6,  1969,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  "Mr.  Frieded  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lips- 
comb). 

AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  ON  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  6.   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 6,  1969,  it  may  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any  time 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SESSION 
TO    COUNT   ELECTORAL   VOTES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  I)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
Resolution,  as  follows: 

8.  CoN.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  two 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  CoN.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  effective  from 
January  3,  1969,  the  joint  committee  created 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
President-elect  and  Vice  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  on  the  20th  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1969,  Is  hereby  continued  and  for  such 
purpose  shall  have  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority as  that  conferred  by  such  Senate 
Concu.-rent  Resolution  73,  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1,  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  joint  committee  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  inaugruratlon 
of  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident-elect of  the  United  States  on  the 
20th  day  of  Juiuary  1969,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Al- 
bert of  Oklahoma. 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE    ON 
APPROPRIATIONS   AND   SUBCOM- 
MITTEES THEREOF  TO  SIT  DUR- 
•     ING  SESSIONS  AND  RECESSES  OP 
9 1ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  14)   and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

1.  Res.  14 
Resolved,  Thf.t  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  bubcommittees  thereof  be 
authorized  to  .it  during  sessions  and  recesses 
of  the  Ninety-First  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 
UNDER  PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  15)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  15 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
evidence  of  a  documentary  character  under 
the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice, be  taken  from  such  control  or  possession 
except   by    its    permission:    Therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  of  any  coxirt  in  the  United  States  or 
a  Judge  thereof,  or  of  any  legal  officer  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  orders  of  such 
court  or  Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer, 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  justice  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  during  any  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  when 
a  subpena  or  other  order  for  the  production 
or  disclosure  of  information  is  by  the  due 
process  of  any  court  In  the  United  States 
served  upon  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  directing 
appearance  as  a  witness  before  the  said  court 
at  any  time  and  the  production  of  certain 
and  sundry  papers  In  the  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, that  any  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear 
before  said  court  at  the  place  and  time 
named  in  any  such  subpena  or  order,  but  no 
papers  or  documents  In  the  possession  or 
under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shaU  be  produced  In  response  thereto; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  when  any  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materlalty  and  the  relevancy 
of  the  papers  or  documents  called  for  In  the 
subpena  or  other  order,  then  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  offlcers  or  agents  shall 
have  full  permission  to  attend  with  aU  proper 


partlee  to  the  proceedings  before  said  court 
and  at  a  place  under  the  orders  and  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  take 
copies  of  the  said  docimients  or  papers  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorized  to  sup- 
ply certified  copies  of  such  documents  that 
the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and  rele- 
vant, except  that  under  no  circvimstances 
shall  any  minutes  or  transcripts  of  executive 
sessions,  or  any  evidence  of  witnesses  in  re- 
spect thereto,  be  disclosed  or  copied,  nor  shall 
the  possession  of  said  documents  and  papers 
by  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  be  disturbed  or  removed  from  their 
place  of  file  or  custody  under  said  Member, 
officer,  or  employee;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
any  of  said  courts  whenever  such  writs  of 
subpena  or  other  orders  are  Issued  and  served 
as  aforesaid. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure 
how  brief  it  will  be,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  pass  this  by  unanimous  consent,  it 
would  be  in  order  to  have  some  explana- 
tion. 

My  question  is  simply  this:  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion blanket  in  all  authority  which  pre- 
viously we  have  considered  as  far  as 
Individual  cases  are  concerned  for  sub- 
penas  of  Members  or  subpenas  duces 
tecum  as  affects  documents  of  individual 
Members  of  the  House  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  itself? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
the  resolution,  as  the  gentleman  knows 
by  its  reading,  refers  to  any  case  that 
might  take  place  during  the  recesses  or 
adjournment  of  the  Congress.  It  has  no 
application  in  any  other  case.  It  is  a 
standard  resolution  which  has  been  used, 
as  far  as  I  know.  The  only  reason  for  the 
resolution  is  to  protect  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  what  he  is  say- 
ing is  that  this  is  only  in  ca^es  where 
subpenas  were  served  while  the  Congress 
was  in  recess? 

It  is  the  blanket  form  of  resolution 
we  have  adopted  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  this  is  not  a  blanket  resolution. 
This  is  a  resolution  to  cover  the  situa- 
tion if  subpenas  had  been  issued,  so  that 
the  papers  and  privileges  of  the  House 
would  be  protected  against  the  process  of 
the  court.  It  Is  a  protection  of  the  House. 
Mr.  HALL.  This  Is  exactly  the  basis 
for  my  query,  the  coequal  legislative 
branch  vis-a-vis  the  judicial  branch  and 
their  rights  and  demands  on  this  House 
of  Representatives.  Am  I  assured  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  if  such  a  subpena  would  be  applied 
by  any  branch  oi  the  judiciary  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  considered  individu- 
ally when  we  are  in  session? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  only  to  protect  in  those  in- 
stances which  might  occur  during  ad- 
journment. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  REFERENCE 
OP   BILLS   TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  in- 
troduction and  reference  of  bills  today. 

As  Members  are  aware,  they  have  the 
privilege  today  of  introducing  bills.  Here- 
tofore on  the  opening  day  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, several  thousand  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced. It  will  be  readily  apparent  to 
all  Members  that  it  may  be  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  Speaker  to  examine 
each  bill  for  reference  today.  The  Chair 
will  do  his  best  to  refer  as  many  bills  as 
possible,  but  he  will  ask  the  indulgence 
of  Members  if  he  is  unable  to  refer  all 
the  bills  that  may  be  introduced.  Those 
bills  which  are  not  referred  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  Record  as  of  today  will  be 
included  in  the  next  day's  Record  and 
printed  with  a  date  as  of  today. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 175  and  176,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cramer  )  as  members  of  the  House  OfQce 
Building  Commission  to  serve  with  him- 
self. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK  AND  AUTHORITY  FOR 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 
ON  JANUARY  9,  1969,  TO  RECEIVE 
APOLLO  8  ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  give 
Members  as  much  notice  as  I  can  of  the 
business  contemplated  for  next  week. 

Monday,  of  course,  is  the  regular  day 
for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes. 
That  will  taJce  place  on  Monday. 

Monday  also  is  suspension  day.  There 
is  one  suspension — the  bill  to  increase  the 
per  annum  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Also  on  Monday,  for  the  information  of 
Members,  all  Members  have  received,  I 
believe,  invitations  from  the  Speaker  and 
myself  regarding  the  reception  to  be  held 
in  the  Longworth  Building  cafeteria  at 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  the  guest  of  Members  of  the 
House.  That  will  be  on  Monday  at  4 :  30  or 
immediately  following  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  All  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
are  invited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  advise  we  also  in- 
tend on  Thursday  to  honor  the  astro- 
nauts, the  Apollo  8  astronauts. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Thursday,  January 
9, 1969,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint  meet- 
ing the  Apollo  8  astronauts:  Col.  Frank 
Borman.  UJ3.  Air  Force;  Capt.  James  A. 
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Loven.  Jr,  TJJ3.  NaVy:  and  Lt  Col.  WU- 
w^m  A.  Anders.  UJ3.  Air  Tons. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

Roams).  Is  tbere  obJectlOD  to  tha  re- 

qtwst  of  tile  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Ther*  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  dlstto- 
grilahed  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  believe  a  Uttle  ex- 
planation should  be  made  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  bill  which  la  coming  up 
Monday  under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure,  and  the  necessity  for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  increase*  In  salaries,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  the  judiciary 
and  the  other  ofiBoers  In  the  executive 
branch  are  covered,  except  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  Spealcer.  and  the  leaders 
of  both  branches  do  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  proposal,  because  the 
Commission  did  not  feel  It  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  make  recommendations  with 
reference  .to  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker,  *QJf  the  lea4ers  of  both  branches. 
However,'  if  lateri  any  increase  in  sal- 
ary is  provided  fo»-  them,  that  can  be 
done  and  It  would'  not  prevent  the  In- 
crease from  taking  effect  during  their 
term  of  office.  That  is  the  Information  we 
have  received.  However  in  the  case  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less something  is  done  with  reference  to 
Increasing  his  salary  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 20,  even  If  wte  pass  the  bill  later, 
he  could  not  take  advantage  of  it  during 
his  term  of  office  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

We  are  faced  v^lth  a  very  practical 
situation  here  with  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  pommittees.  This  will 
>'clock  January  20  Is 
we  are  going  to  take 

^ction  with  an  incresise 

in^'salary  for  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  to  be  done  on  or 
before  noon  of  Jajiuary  20.  If  we  took 
action  afterwards,  then  during  his  term 
of  office  he  could  fiot  take  advantage  of 
the  increase  In  salary  that  the  Congress 
might  provide.  Wei  feel  It  is  only  fair  and 
just. 

This  action  was  initiated  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  ;  myself  in  ccaiference 
with  the  minority!  leader  and  the  whip 
8uid  the  chalrmari  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  ofcce  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  ranking  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. It  was  decoded  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  try  to  put  a  bill 
through  before  January  20  providing  for 
an  increase  In  salaxy  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  last  increase  for  the  President  was 
almost  20  years  ago,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. Is  that  corrtct? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  1949. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  justice,  t^at  is  the  reason  why 
the  bill  was  introduced  by  the  majority 
and  the  minority  leaders  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Com>nittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  its  ranking  mem- 
ber. It  was  introduced  and  sponsored  by 
all  of  them.  Now,  next  Monday  is  the 
only  suspension  day  that  we  could  take 
advant^e  of.  So  the  leadership  and  I 
felt  that  we  should  do  so  at  this  op- 
portunity. Other\»ise,  in  spite  of  every 


take  time,  and  12 
the  deadline.  So,  1^ 
any  action  in  conne 


eflort  we  might  make,  the  chances  are  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  a  bin  tlurough 
before  January  20. 

I  thought  that  I  should  take  my  col- 
leagues into  complete  confidence  a«  to 
the  reason  for  this  action  that  we  are 
taking. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  be  a  simple  blU. 
simply  changing  the  money  figure? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  It  will  have 
to  be,  because  he  is  the  only  one,  as  I 
understand  it,  whose  salary  must  be  in- 
creased on  or  before  January  20  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Increase  during 
the  next  4  years.  It  would  not  apply  to 
the  Vice  President  or  to  the  Speaker  or 
to  the  leaders  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress.  They  can  be  picked  up  later 
in  a  separate  bill  if  an  Increase  goes 
through  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  covered  by  the  Commission's 
report  and  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. Our  information  is  that  If  an  in- 
crease is  provided  for  us  we  would  not 
be  precluded  from  receiving  it  during  our 
term  of  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  say  to  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Speaker  that  my  only  concern, 
really,  is  that  this  will  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  pry  loose  outlandish  pay  Increases 
for  the  other  officials  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  impute  such  a  motive 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  or  its 
ranking  member.  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
fend myself  against  that  charge.  You  will 
have  to  prove  me  guilty. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  It  contemplated  that 
we  will  go  over  from  Monday  to  Thursday 
next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  think  so,  but 
that  is  not  definite  yet. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  6 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjoimi  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

0    

GLARING  AND  GROWING  DEFICIEN- 
CIES IN  OUR  NAVY 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  long  been 
pointing  out  the  glaring  and  growing 
deficiencies  in  our  Navy.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  two-thirds  of  our  fleet  is  now 
over  20  years  old.  What'must  be  pointed 
out  is  that  some  of  the  ships  we  are  now 


using  in  the  seas  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
so  old  that  they  are  kept  in  (^leratioa 
only  by  the  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  men  who  are  on  board  them — 
often  working  over  80  hours  a  week. 
When  the  ships  return  for  overhaul  and 
are  sandblasted  to  remove  the  barnacles, 
the  sandblasting  sometimes  goes  right 
through  the  hulL  If  this  lu^pened  to  a 
commercial  ship,  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate Coast  Guard  investigation.  With 
the  Navy  ships,  it  Is  so  usual  that  a  plate 
is  just  welded  over  the  hole  and  the  ship 
is  sent  back  to  the  battle.  How  long  can 
we  continue  to  rely  on  such  ships?  How 
long  can  the  rest  of  the  ship  be  depended 
upon  if  the  hull  is  showing  these  effects 
of  age? 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  relying 
upon  our  sailors  to  keep  these  old  hulks 
running,  they  are  being  asked  to  live  in 
quarters  which  are  unbearably  over- 
crowded and  uncomfortable.  Air  condi- 
tioning is  a  sometime  thing  on  ships 
which  have  to  man  battle  stations  in 
tropical  weather.  Ship  by  ship,  as  the 
crews  make  do,  air  conditioning  is  being 
installed  in  space  after  space — but  the 
living  quarters  are  usiially  the  last  to  get 
it.  Other  crew  facilities  are  often  inade- 
quate. Recently  we  found  a  ship  where 
three  of  only  six  toilets  provided  for  144 
men  were  out  of  use  because  there  were 
not  enough  shipfltters  to  fix  them  and 
repair  the  boilers  on  the  ship  at  the  same 
time.  The  boilers,  of  course,  received 
priority. 

The  exact  status  Is  classified,  but  let 
me  tell  you  that  our  recent  examinations 
of  the  readiness  of  oiu-  Atlantic  fleet  and 
of  our  Mediterranean  fleet  is  shocking. 
Nor  do  we  have  any  cause  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  readiness  of  our  Pacific  fieet. 
The  basic  cause  Is  overaged  ships  which 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  necessary 
upkeep  and  maintenance. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  fleet  is 
being  run  to  exhaustion,  the  Soviets  are 
building  a  new  modern  navy  with  fast 
ships  and  modern  equipment.  Recently 
I  asked  the  American  Security  Council 
to  examine  this  situation  in  the  imclassl- 
fied  literature.  Its  report  was  recently 
published  by  our  committee  aa  a  com- 
mittee print  entitled,  "The  Changing 
Strategic  Naval  Balance,  U.S.S.R.  versus 
U.S.A."  Part  of  the  report  says: 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  falls  to  maintain 
a  clear  lead  in  all  significant  forms  of  naval 
power.  If  the  strategic  naval  balance  Is  not 
In  its  favor,  the  United  States  will  be  unable 
to  fulfill  Its  role  as  leader  of  the  free  and  In- 
dependent nations  emphasizing  strategic 
naval  forces — shifting  much  of  their  increas- 
ing missile  power  to  sea — it  is  Imperative  that 
the  United  States  have  superior  naval  forces 
with    which    to    deal    with    the    new    Soviet 

threat. 

In  recent  years,  despite  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Soviet  naval  and  maritime  es- 
tablishment and  the  continuing  growth  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  planned  for  the  Soviet  Navy, 
there  continues  to  be  Inadequate  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  the  new  Communist  challenge  on 
and  under  the  seas.  The  Inadequate  level  of 
response  to  challenge  gives  cause  for  concern 
In  view  of  the  ample  evidence  of  increasing 
Soviet  naval  capabilities  and  the  bold  em- 
ployment of  Soviet  naval  forces  In  crlslB  situ- 
ations. 

Much  of  the  free  world  could  not  re- 
tain its  security  and  independence  with- 
out U.S.  support.  In  a  military  sense. 
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particularly,  there  Is  no  other  present 
source  for  this  support.  Thua,  a  burden 
In  defense  of  world  freedom  Is  thruat 
upon  Ufl  whether  we  wish  It  or  not.  The 
Soviets  already  have  a  fleet  of  several 
ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  moving  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British.  We  now  have  only  one  or  two 
small  ships  In  this  area.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Soviets  are  not  only 
maintaining  a  sizable  fleet,  but  they  are 
building  naval  bases  there  as  the  British 
leave.  ' 

The  time  has  come  to  do  more  than 
merely  talk  about  the  sad  shape  of  our 
Navy — and  the  Immensity  of  the  task 
which  it  must  perform.  The  time  has 
come  to  do  something  about  it.  There- 
fore, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  be  the  start  of  a  program  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  Navy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  author- 
ize the  construction  of  Navy  ships  cost- 
ing $3.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970.  In 
fiscal  year  1969  the  naval  shipbuilding 
program  was  only  $1.3  billion.  Only  with 
a  new  program  can  we  begin  to  replace 
old  ships  at  an  adequate  rate.  Only  with 
such  a  program  can  we  begin  to  have  a 
Navy  with  adequate  modem  equipment. 
Only  with  such  a  program  can  we  really 
begin  to  have  a  nuclear  Navy — the  way 
that  the  Congress,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  have  been  demanding  for 
years. 

Since  the  Navy  must  have  ships  able 
to  go  into  any  part  of  any  ocean  on  a 
moment's  notice,  the  necessity  of  having 
nuclear  propulsion  in  our  Navy  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  While  it  may  cost  more, 
the  necessity  of  being  free  from  the  black 
oil  logistics  train  is  an  overwhelming  re- 
quirement. 

Hence  in  the  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram there  will  be  one  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier,  two  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigates,  and  three  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarines. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
nuclear  attack  submarines.  Since  World 
War  n,  the  Soviets  have  built  up  a  sub- 
marine fieet  of  350,  of  which  over  50  are 
nuclear  powered.  The  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  these  submarines  is  our 
own  attack  submarine,  of  which  we  now 
have  only  about  100,  and  of  which  only 
about  40  at  this  moment  are  nuclear 
powered.  Up  until  the  past  few  months 
there  was  a  celling  of  69  nuclear  attack 
submarines  arbitrarily  Imposed  by  the 
systems  analysis  group  in  the  Pentagon 
upon  the  Navy.  Now  that  limit  has  been 
broken.  The  new  submarine  construction 
program  will  begin  to  bring  our  nuclear 
attack  submarine  capability  up  to  the 
range  which  has  been  requested  by  the 
Navy  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

The  new  program  will  also  permit  the 
construction  of  eight  new  escort  destroy- 
ers of  nonnuclear  propulsion.  This  part 
of  the  program  may  begin  to  give  the 
Navy  some  experience  with  gas  turbine 
engines — a  powerplant  that  other  navies 
have  begun  to  find  useful  and  flexible 
for  their  ships. 

The  program  would  also  look  to  the 
construction  of  17  suwort  ships  and  the 
conversion  of  21  present  ships,  including 
the  conversion  of  six  Polaris  submarines 
to  carry  the  Poseidon  missiles.  There  will 


also  be  included  in  the  program  the  nec- 
essary additions  to  round  out  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  provision  of  spares. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  Und  of  a 
program,  the  shipbuilding  Industry  will 
be  able  to  make  such  plans  as  may  be 
needed  to  complete  the  modernization  of 
Its  plant.  ^,     ^ 

More  Importantly,  It  will  be  able  to 
make  better  long-range  plans  for  utiliza- 
tion of  its  working  force — a  working  force 
which  is  as  highly  skilled  as  any  in  the 
coimtry.  With  long-range  plans.  It  will 
now  be  able  to  attract  and  retain  the 
kind  of  talent  which  Is  needed  to  design 
and  build  the  highly  complex  ships  re- 
quired by  our  Navy. 

And  the  Navy  will  be  better  able  to 
attract  and  retain  sailors  and  officers 
who  have  the  skills  and  talents  needed 
by  our  career  forces. 

Mr.  Bates,  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, and  I  recognized  the  need  for  a  re- 
examination of  the  full  problems  In- 
volved In  seapower  last  fall.  Consequently 
I  designated  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Sea  Power,  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  study  this  program  seriously — a 
study  which  will  result,  I  am  sure,  in 
overwhelming  legislative  support. 

To  siun  up,  the  blU  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  for  19  new  warships  in- 
cluding one  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier,  two  nuclear-powered  guided  mis- 
sile frigates,  three  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack submarines,  and  eight  destroyers  of 
the  new  class;  17  new  support  ships,  21 
conversions  Including  six  Polaris  sub- 
marine conversions,  and  modernization 
of  three  missile  escoii*. 

The  funds  will  also  cover  necessary 
spare  parts  and  design  efforts,  as  well  as 
the  purchase  of  long  lead  time  items  for 
further  nuclear  attack  submarines  and 
nuclear  frigates.  This  is  but  a  start  for  a 
new  modem  Navy. 


negan,   Donaldson,   Summerfleld,   Day, 
Gronouskl,  O'Brien,  and  Watson;  and 

The  period  from  July  1,  1927,  through 
December  30, 1968. 

The  career  of  William  Marvin  McMil- 
lan is  a  living  example  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican dream— the  limitless  opportunity  to 
succeed.  His  Is  a  story  of  a  career  pubUc 
servant  who  entered  the  postal  service 
as  a  substitute  postal  clerk  in  Albany, 
Tex.,  and  subsequently  rose  through  the 
ranks  of  that  great  Department  of  our 
Government  to  become  a  postal  Inspec- 
tor, Inspector-ln-charge  of  the  Port 
Worth  Division,  regional  director  of  the 
Wichita  and  then  the  Dallas  region  and 
finally  to  be  nominated  by  President 
Johnson  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to 
be  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to  say  I  am 
proud  that  such  a  man  comes  from  my 
native  State  of  Texas.  Such  men  as  Wil- 
liam Marvin  McMillan  are  the  kind  of 
leaders  that  th.s  Nation  has  produced 
over  our  long  history. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  words  to  de- 
scribe the  kind  of  dedication,  loyalty,  in- 
tegrity, and  service  as  demonstrated  to 
BUI  McMillan  than  the  lines  of  Joslah 
Gilbert  Holland,  who  wrote: 
God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 
ready  hands: 
Men  whom  the  best  of  office  does  not  kill: 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy: 

Men  who  {jossess  opinions  and  a  will: 
Men  who  have  honor:  men  who  will  not  He: 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  hU  treacherous  fiatterles  with- 
out winking! 
Tall   men.  Bun-crowned,   who   live   above 
the  fog 
In   public  duty  and   in   private   thinking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  William 
Marvin  McMillan  is  such  a  man. 


WILLIAM  M.  McMillan— A  DEDI- 
CATED PUBLIC  SERVANT 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning, January  2,  1969,  I,  along  with  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
this  House,  joined  with  a  host  of  friends 
and  fellow  workers  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  career  public  servants  of 
this  Nation — William  Marvin  McMillan, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  the 
Bureau  of  Operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

On  December  30,  1968,  Mr.  McMillan 
retired  from  our  great  postal  service  after 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  more 
than  two  score  years.  A  career  that 
spanned — 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  Independ- 
ent existence  of  this  great  Republic  of 
ours; 

The  administration  of  seven  Presi- 
dents— Coolidge,  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man. Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son; 

The  tenure  of  11  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral—New. Brown,  Parley,  Walker,  Han- 


"HE   SERVED   US   ALL' 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  man  who  helps  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors and  seeks  constantly  to  improve  his 
community  renders  a  great  service  to 
mankind.  C.  H.  Rimciman,  of  Lowell, 
Mich.,  a  constituent  of  mine,  was  just 
such  a  man.  He  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  betterment  of 
the  community  of  Lowell  and  the  State 
of  Michigan.  It  was  altogether  fitting, 
therefore,  that  the  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
Press  should  have  eulogized  Mr.  Runci- 
man  after  his  recent  death.  Mr.  Rimci- 
mans  death  left  a  void  in  his  community 
and  his  State.  The  Grand  Rapids  Pre.ss 
editorial  follows: 

He  Served  Us  All 

The  death  of  Carlton  H.  Runclman  Sr.  of 
Lowell  has  been  ruled  a  suicide.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  cannot  alter  the 
fact  that  In  life  he  devoted  a  large  share  of 
his  immense  energy  and  zest  for  living  to 
public  causes,  especlaUy  social  welfare. 

Carl  Runclman  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  State  Welfare  Commission  and  he  served 
on  it  longer  than  any  other  person.  Although 
a  RepubUcan,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mission by  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican 
governors,  m  plain  recognition  of  hU  valuable 
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leadership.  He  workei  In  hftrnesa  with  the 
other  commlMlon  members  regardless  of  their 
party  affiliation.  As  Jong  as  they  were  de- 
voted to  improving  tl|e  lot  of  the  state's  lees 
fortunate  citizens  thit  was  good  enough  for 
him.  1 

His  contributions  to  his  community  and 
to  education  were  ptoporUonately  as  large. 
Though  he  was  Immefsed  In  his  own  business 
interests  and  took  gr«at  pride  In  his  bufiineas 
operations,  he  seeme«l  always  to  have  time 
to  spare  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  his 
community,  his  neighbors  and  his  state.  He 
never  was  too  busy  ta  turn  away  anyone  with 
a  problem  or  any  person  who  wanted  help 
In  Improving  the  schpol  system,  making  the 
community  a  better  place  to  live  or  looking 
af t«r  the  needs  of  oUJers. 

Mr.  Runclman  waa  not  well  In  late  years, 
and  It  was  obvious  wHen  one  talked  with  him. 
But  the  grin  was  as  Uroad  as  ever,  the  hand- 
shake as  firm  as  It  hftd  been,  and  the  desire 
to  be  of  help  to  otheBs  as  strong  and  Instinc- 
tive as  always.  He  UvM  a  fxill  Ufe  and  a  good 
one.  And  that  Is  wHat  all  of  his  relatives, 
friends  and  acquaintances  always  will  re- 
member. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
MODERNIZE  OUR  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  PROCESS 


(Mr.  ULLMAN  $^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  RicoId  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  ^.t.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  ^egislation  which  will 
modernize  our  preidential  election  proc- 
ess. One  part  of]  my  proposal  would 
amend  the  Constitution  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college,  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President,  and  call  for  a 
national  presidential  primary  election. 
This  is  supplemented  by  a  bill  which  out- 
lines the  procedures  for  doing  this. 

I  make  these  pioposals  because  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  wake  of  the  events  of  the 
1968  presidential  ilection,  the  American 
people  ewe  ready  f^r  a  complete  reform  of 
the  electoral  process.  Several  piecemeal 
approaches  which  would  partially  update 
the  electoral  systfm  have  been  offered, 
but  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  we  make 
a  complete  revisioB  whUe  we  are  address- 
ing ourselves  to  the  need  for  reform. 

The  violence  of  dissenters  in  Chicago ; 
the  circus  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
the  Republicans  at  Miami:  the  sizable 
protest  vote  for  Gtorge  Wallace;  and  the 
near  miss  on  election  night  when  it  ap- 
peared that  a  deadlock  in  the  electoral 
college  was  in  the  making  were  all  high- 
lights of  the  presillential  election  of  1968. 
These  are  also  Indications  of  the  troubled 
state  our  antiquataed  presidential  election 
procedures  have  ttelpied  to  create. 

Tbe  time  for  a4ademic  discussion  and 
rhetorical  debate  is  past.  We  must  act 
now  to  alter  the  dangerous  and  im- 
responsive  institi^tions  which  have  al- 
lowed this  situati()n  to  grow.  Abolition  of 
the  electoral  colljege  and  providing  for 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  good  betinning,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Wt  must  supplement  such 
reform  by  abandoning  the  convention 
method  of  nominating  candidates  and 
instituting  a  direct  national  presidential 
primary  election.! 

Those  who  suti  backing  the  abolition 
of  the  electoral  cillege  admit  that  it  wUl 
start  a  trend  of  bringing  the  people  more 
directly  into  all  steps  of  the  election  of 
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the  President.  If  we  intend  to  do  an  hon- 
est Job  of  making  the  people  the  source 
of  electoral  power,  we  must  extend  direct 
democracy  to  the  nomination  process.  I 
think  that  we  can  trust  the  people  to 
register  their  mood  In  the  selection  of 
candidates  as  well  as  in  the  election  of 
the  President.  For  this  reason,  I  have  in- 
cluded the  provisiMis  for  a  national 
presidential  primauTr  election  in  my  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

By  including  it  in  the  amendment,  we 
also  will  avoid  the  possibility  of  facing 
months  of  litigation  which  could  stall  the 
use  of  the  new  system  indefinitely.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  primary  would 
possibly  be  questioned  if  it  were  pro- 
vided completely  by  statute,  but  if  it  is 
built  into  the  Constitution,  it  will  have  a 
solid  legal  base. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  bringing 
the  people  more  directly  into  the  elec- 
toral process.  Most  important,  it  would 
help  curb  the  alienation  which  many  of 
our  citizens  feel  for  our  existing  political 
institutions.   This   sense  of   remoteness 
breeds  suspicion  and  apathy.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  violence  by  some,  in  pro- 
test  votes   for  minority   candidates  by 
others,  while  others  fail  to  vote  at  all. 
All  of  these  attitudes  are  equally  corro- 
sive to  our  society.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  that  the  key  to  ending  these 
destructive  forces  in  the  country  is  to 
give  the  people  a  stake  in  society.  They 
must  have  effective  means  of  registering 
their  dissatisfaction  peacefuUy  but  effec- 
tively so  that  they  will  want  to  preserve 
the  system  rather  than  destroy  it.  Altera- 
tions in  the  electoral  system  which  would 
give  the  voter  an  actual  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  candidates  and  in  the  election 
of  the  President  would  certainly  help  to 
achieve  this.  In  addition,  if  the  President 
were  actually  more  responsible  to  the 
people  for  his  election,  acceptance  of  his 
election  and  unification  of  the  factions 
in  society  would  be  more  easily  achieved. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced addresses  itself  to  achieving  this 
and  to  the  difficulties  Congress  may  face 
when  it  ventures  into  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. My  bill  would  establish  a  national 
presidential  primary  election  to  be  ad- 
ministered  by   a   National   Presidential 
Elections   Commission.    Safeguards   for 
the  States'  right  to  conduct  elections  are 
included    in    this    proposal.   Candidates 
wishing  to  participate  in  the   election 
must  qualify  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  They  do  this  either  by  fulfilhng 
the  qualifications  laid  down  in  State  law 
for  getting  on  the  ballot,  or  if  no  such 
law  exists,  they  must  file  a  petition  con- 
taining   at    least    25,000    signatures    of 
qualified  voters  in  that  State.  The  bUl 
does  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  States' 
rights  to  conduct  the  kind  of  primary 
they  wish,  to  outiine  voter  qualifications, 
or  to  hold  elections  for  other  offices  in 
the    accustomed    manner.    The    States' 
machinery  will  be  used  to  conduct  the 
national  primary. 

Nothing  in  this  act  would  weaken  the 
viability  of  our  two-party  system.  Pro- 
visions have  been  included  to  discourage 
the  proliferation  of  splinter  movements 
but  still  provide  a  vehicle  for  serious  new 
party  movements.  To  participate,  a  polit- 
ical party  must  show  that  it  has  suf- 
ficient   backing    in   two-thirds   of    the 


States,  either  by  having  received  25  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  the  previous  election 
or  by  filing  a  petition  contadning  signa- 
tures of  at  least  5  percent  of  the  voters 
in  each  of  those  States.  Candidates  must 
declare  their  affiliation  with  one  of  these 
qualified  parties  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 
Only  the  names  of  those  who  have  met 
the  candidate  qualifications  and  are  af- 
filiated with  qualified  parties  will  appear 
on  the  primary  ballot  in  all  the  States 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September.  A 
candidate  must  receive  a  plurality  of 
the  vote  cast  nationwide  for  the  party's 
candidates  to  be  nominated.  The  parties 
retain  the  right  to  nominate  the  vice- 
presidential  candidate  by  any  means  they 
wish. 

The  names  of  the  qualified  nominees 
and  their  running  mates  would  appear 
on  the  ballot  for  the  general  election  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November.  Because  the 
modem  President  assumes  one  of  the 
most  difficult  jobs   in   the   world,   and 
therefore,  I  believe,  he  must  have  sub- 
stantial public  support  when  he  goes  into 
office,  my  proposal  requires  that  a  candi- 
date receive  a  plurality  of  at  least  45  per- 
cent of  the  vote  to  win.  It  is  possible 
that.  If  more  than  two  parties  were  com- 
peting in  the  general  election,  no  pturty's 
candidates  would  receive  this  plurality. 
In  this  case,  there  would  be  a  nmoff 
election  2  weeks  later  between  the  two 
slates  receiving  JJie  highest  vote.  The 
winner  would  only   have   to   receive   a 
simple  plurality  in  this  race  to  be  elected. 
I  know  that  we  must  be  careful  and 
thoughtful  before  we  enact  these  elec- 
toral reforms,  but  I  firmly  beUeve  that 
we  must  act  before  the  next  presidential 
election.    The    arguments    for    changes 
have  a  long  history,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  continue  to  stall  the  issue  with  end- 
less   debate.   Since   its   conception,   the 
electoral    college   has   been   questioned. 
Congressional  committees  to  study  the 
possibility  of  abolishing  it  date  back  to 
the  last  century.  Likewise,  the  first  pro- 
posal for  a  national  presidential  primary 
election  was  made  by  President  W.ood- 
row  WUson  early  in  this  century.  Many 
Congresses  have  studied  prwosals  since 
then.  I  think  that  we  have  had  enough 
discussion  and  should  start  looking  for 
practical  means  of  implementing  these 
reforms  now. 

With  today's  imprecedented  tensions 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  should  never 
again  risk  the  possibility  of  experiencing 
the  chaos  that  threatened  our  system 
this  year.  Public  opinion  polls  show  that 
the  people  are  anxious  for  this  change; 
nearly  80  percent  now  favor  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college  and  would 
like  to  bring  the  people  more  directly 
into  the  selection  of  the  President.  We 
should  listen  to  this  public  opinion  and 
respond  by  making  the  needed  changes 
as  soon  as  possible. 


COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  resolution  to  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives.  Eight 
Members  of  Congress  have  Joined  me  In 
sponsoring  this  measure:  RepresentoUve 
John  Conyers,  of  Michigan;  Represent- 
ative John  Duncan,  of  Tennessee;  Rep- 
resentative Dow  Edwards,  of  California; 
Representative  Jacob  Gilbert,  of  New 
York;  Representative  William  Hatha- 
way, of  Maine;  Representative  Bertram 
PODELL,  of  New  York;  Representative 
Clattde  Pepper,  of  Florida;  and  Repre- 
sentative Charles  Whalen,  of  Ohio. 

I  believe  It  Is  urgent  that  a  Committee 
on  Urban  Affairs  be  established  early  in 
the  91st  Congress. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  Congress 
has  given  increasing  recognition  to  the 
severity  of  the  crisis  in  our  urban  areas. 
During  the  89th  Congress  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
was  created  to  provide  a  more  integrated 
approach  to  the  multitude  of  problems 
confronting  the  cities.  I  supported  and 
fought  for  that  legislation  throughout 
my  tenure  in  Congress.  During  the  90th 
Congress  the  landmark  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968  was  passed, 
which  provided  new  programs  to  make 
decent  housing  available  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  Americans.  I  supported 
that  legislation  and  several  amendments 
of  mine  were  included  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  1968  act's  provisions. 

The  passage  of  these  two  acts  has  en- 
abled the  executive  branch  to  develop  a 
more  integrated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  However,  at  a  time 
when  conditions  in  our  cities  grow  worse 
daily,  we  cannot  afford  to  rely  upon  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  solutions, 
particularly  when  we  recall  that  the  in- 
coming administration  showed  remark- 
ably little  Interest  in  urban  problems  dur- 
ing the  recent  presidential  campaign. 
The  Congress  must  develop  an  adequate 
affirmative  program  for  combating  urban 
problems  on  its  own  initiative.  If  the 
House  is  to  exert  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  the  future  will  require,  it  should  be 
organized  to  do  so. 

The  present  outmoded  congressional 
committee  structure  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  creating  a  coordinated  and 
imaginative  attack  on  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  During  the  period  in  which 
we  have  struggled  with  a  system  that 
scatters  interrelated  urban  Issues 
throughout  several  standing  committees 
of  the  House,  our  cities  have  been  poison- 
ed by  pollutants  in  the  air  and  water, 
clogged  by  traffic,  and  plagued  by  inade- 
quate housing  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come residents.  Slums  have  made  the 
inner  city  a  nightmare  for  millions  of 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  Americsms, 
and  rising  crime  rates  have  terrorized 
both  black  and  white.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties.  130  million  Americans  live  in 
urban  or  metropolitan  areas,  and  that 
figure  win  rise  to  an  even  greater  total 
by  the  end  of  this  decade.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  future  welfare  of  America  will 
depend  on  the  welfare  of  her  cities. 

Congress  must  confront  these  press- 
ing problems.  In  order  to  do  so  effec- 
tively, there  should  be  a  single  commit- 
tee which  can  comprehensively  consider 
the  multitude  of  urban  problems  facing 
us.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs,  which  I  am  proposing, 
would  parallel  the  activities  of  the  De- 


partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. It  would  consider  public  and  pri- 
vate housing,  air  and  water  pollution, 
water  supplies  and  sewage  facilities,  and 
urban  mass  transit.  Under  the  present 
system,  these  issues  are  distributed 
throughout  several  congressional  com- 
mittees, where  they  are  considered  piece- 
meal. By  utilizing  a  single  committee, 
the  Congress  could  more  effectively  su- 
pervise the  numerous  Federal  programs 
which  already  deal  with  uxban  issues. 
Once  a  standing  House  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  is  operating,  then  it  would 
be  logical  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  set  up  a  parallel  subcommit- 
tee which  would  deal  with  urban  mat- 
ters. Additionally,  cities  in  need  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  no  longer  have  to 
negotiate  the  maze  of  several  committees 
with  overlapping  responsibilities  but 
could  instead  make  their  needs  known  to 
a  single  committee  familiar  with  urban 
problems. 

There  is  no  more  crying  need  in  the 
Congress  today  than  for  a  coordinated 
and  creative  approach  to  Interrelated 
problems  of  the  cities.  In  several  vital 
areas  the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs 
would  facilitate  the  development  of  that 
kind  of  coordinated  approach.  It  would 
consider  the  related  programs  of  urban 
renewal,  slum  clearance,  code  enforce- 
ment, and  the  model  cities  program.  Bad 
housing  is  the  constant  reminder  to  the 
slumdweller  of  his  condition  of  poverty. 
Transportation  planners  must  give 
greater  attention  to  the  need  for  rapid 
systems  of  lu-ban  mass  transit.  Urban 
highway  projects  and  urban  mass  trans- 
portation would  be  considered  by  the 
same  committee  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
greater  degree  of  coordination  between 
these  two  transportation  programs. 

Air  and  water  pollution,  which  have 
had  disastrous  effects  upon  the  environ- 
ment of  my  own  city  of  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  must  receive  a  high  priority 
on  the  list  of  problems  most  in  need  of 
immediate  attention.  For  if  we  do  not 
soon  act  to  stem  the  escalating  pollution 
of  our  atmosphere  and  water  supplies, 
we  may  soon  find  our  cities  totally  un- 
viable places.  Again,  the  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  would  more  effectively  give 
syst«natic  attention  to  waste  disposal 
and  sewage  which  threatens  to  poison 
our  metropolitan  river  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  problems  re- 
quire well-coordinated  and  creative  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  If  we 
are  to  develop  the  kind  of  concentrated 
effort  necessary,  we  need  new  intemsJ 
mechanisms  that  will  better  facilitate  a 
coordinated  attack  on  urban  problems. 
The  establishment  of  a  CcMnmittee  on 
Urban  Affairs  will  assist  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  confronting  effective- 
ly the  growing  crisis  in  our  cities. 


CATV:    WHAT  IS  CONGRESS  GOING 
TO  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  world 
of  communications,  and  Congress  Is  sit- 
ting idly  on  the  sidelines.  I  refer  to  the 


great  advances  In  community  antenna 
television — CATV— perhaps  the  most 
significant  development  in  communica- 
tions since  the  discovery  of  television 
itself. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  have  an 
inkling  of  the  full  potential  of  CATV. 
Its  capabilities  in  providing  information 
and  entertainment  to  the  American  pub- 
lic appear  almost  unlimited.  Yet  we  in 
Congress  have  been  largely  ignoring  our 
responsibilities  to  set  policies  for  this  po- 
tent new  medium.  We  have  been  leaving 
all  the  big  decisions  to  the  courts  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
while,  ironically,  a  city  such  as  New  York 
has  been  able  to  produce  a  well-formu- 
lated CATV  code  of  its  own. 

Lacking  legislative  guidance,  the  Fed- 
eral rulemakers  outside  Congress  have 
surrounded  CATV  with  a  mishmash  of 
occasionally  confiictlng  decisions.  The 
cable  systems  have  been  allowed  to  ex- 
pand freely  in  some  areas,  and  hobbled 
in  others.  Because  of  regulations  issued 
in  fits  and  starts,  we  now  have  glaring 
inconsistencies  which  appear  ridiculous 
on  their  face  and  can  be  infuriating  to 
the  viewing  public.  Take  the  South  San 
Diego  Bay  area,  in  my  own  congressional 
district:  Residents  of  most  parts  of  the 
city  of  Chula  Vista  are  entitled  to  vm- 
limited  CATV;  yet  in  National  City- 
separated  only  by  a  dry  riverbed  from 
Chula  Vista — and  in  neighboring  Im- 
perial Beach,  FCC  orders  last  June  ef- 
fectively blocked  new  hookups. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  from  my  constitu- 
ents who  can  neither  understand  nor 
sympathize  with  the  fiats  now  governing 
the  growth  of  cable  television.  I  share 
their  resentment,  but  I  also  recognize 
where  much  of  the  blame  for  the  current 
confusion  rests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  and  as  a  former  broad- 
caster, I  have  often  been  less  than  en- 
chanted by  the  way  the  FCC  tackles  its 
work.  In  assigning  frequencies,  awarding 
broadcast  licenses,  and  carrying  out  oth- 
er statutory  chores,  the  Commission  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  place  private  inter- 
ests ahead  of  those  of  the  public.  But  it 
is  not  fair  to  rap  the  Commission  for  the 
CATV  actions.  I  personally  doubt  that 
the  Commission  wanted  to  plunge  as  far 
as  it  has  into  the  CATV  thicket  without 
guidelines  from  Congress.  In  fact,  in  its 
second  report  and  order  of  March  6, 1966. 
the  Commission  implored  Congress  to  act 
on  a  wide  range  of  matters  directly  af- 
fecting the  future  of  cable^  television. 
When  Congress  failed  to  act,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  finally  stepped  in  to 
uphold  the  Commission's  authority  to 
regulate  CATV. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  FCC.  an  appointive 
body,  is  today  writing  substantive  laws 
by  issufcg  rules  and  regulations  for 
CATV. 

It  is  not,  however,  too  late  for  Congress 
to  act. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  today  a 
simple  resolution  calling  for  a  thorough 
investigation  by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral CATV  regulations  promulgated  thus 
far.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  study,  the 
committee  would  msike  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House. 
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I  personally  do  rot  pretend  to  know 
all — or  even  any — ot  the  answers  to  the 
CATV  dilemma.  Th«  technical  and  legal 
problems  surrounding  CATV  are  enor- 
mously complex,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  attempt  to  spell  out 
solutions  before  these  problems  have 
been  properly  defined  by  expert  witnesses 
in  testimony  to  the  iCommerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Under  my  resolution,  the  committee's 
probe  will  focus  onj  the  highly  contro- 
versial CATV  rules  Proposed  by  the  FCC 
last  December  12.  pome  of  these  rules 
would  further  resthct  the  carriage  of 
distant  signals  by  CATV.  require  the 
cable  systems  to  originate  their  own  pro- 
graming and  bar  I  cross-ownership  of 
cable  systems  and  television  stations  in 
the  same  market  area.  The  reaction  of 
cable  and  conventional  television  inter- 
ests to  these  proposails  has  been  distinctly 
mixed,  with  factione  inside  both  indus- 
tries registering  a  variety  of  claims  as  to 
the  impact.  | 

Now  it,  may  be  that  the  FCC,  in  at- 
tem^tingi  to  chart  al  long-range  program 
for  the  cable  industry,  has  prescribed 
exactly  what  Is  needed  to  permit  CATV 
and  broadcasters  n<jt  only  to  coexist,  but 
actually  to  compleifeent  each  other  and 
in  the  process  provide  new  benefits  to  the 
viewing  public. 

The  FCC  suggestions  might  also  be 
Inequitable— they  might  well  be  weighted 
against  either  the  broadcasters  or  the 
cable  operators.       I 

A  penetrating  lock  by  the  Congress  at 
the  rulemaking  &n4  inquiry  proposed  by 
the  FCC  could  well  be  just  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  thorough  revision— by 
Congress — of  the  Communications  Act  to 
cover  the  potent  new  medium  of  cable 
television. 

We  must  regain  khe  initiative — really 
our  constitutional  responsibility — to  con- 
trol, guide,  and  direct  the  destiny  of 
CATV — which  is  already  a  fixture  in  some 
3  million  America^  homes. 

To  do  less  wouldl  be  to  renege  on  our 
sworn  obUgations  tt  the  public  we  serve. 


NOT  YOUllS  TO  GIVE 
I 
(Mr.  HALL  aske^  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend] his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcorb  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material.)     I 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  91st  Coigress,  both  new  and 
old,  will  sooner  or  |ater  have  to  face  up 
bow  far  he  or  she  can 
ig    funds    from    the 


to  the  questions  of 
go    in    appropriati 


Public  Treasury  forjnonpublic  uses.  I  sup 
pose  every  Congress  and  every  Congress- 

A.     ...— A»4-1.n.     'n*;*'Vk      f  V«A4t>     rvT«r»i     r*rfn  — 


man  must  wrestle 


___   with  their  own  con 

science  in  determin  ing  the  constitutional 
limitations  on  thei'  right  to  appropriate 
public  funds.  I  suggest  that  there  is  no 
better  precedent  U  abide  by  in  this  re- 
gard than  the  oie  established  by  a 
former  Member  of  this  House,  the 
Honorable  Davy  Cr  xikett. 

Davy  Crockett's  <  ilemma  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  res  olved  it  are  poignant 


ly  portrayed  in  an 


tion.  Inc.,  entitled 
and  taken  from 


article  distributed  by 


the   Foundation   f)r   Economic   Educa- 


"Not  Yours  To  Give, " 
The  Life  of  Colonel 
David  Crockett."  :  hc*)e  every  Member 
of  this  House,  botl  i  veterans  and  fresh- 


men, will  take  a  few  minutes  of  their 
time  to  read  the  article,  which  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Not  Tours  To  Giv* 
One  day  In  the  House  of  RepresentatlveB, 
a  bUl  WM  taken  up  appropriating  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  widow  of  a  distinguished 
naval  officer.  Several  beautiful  speeches  had 
been  made  In  Its  support.  The  Speaker  was 
Just  about  to  put  the  question  when  Crock- 
ett arose: 

"Mr.  Speaker — I  have  as  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  as  much 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  living.  If 
suffering  there  be.  as  any  man  In  this  House, 
but  we  must  not  pernUt  our  respect  for  the 
dead  or  our  sympathy  for  a  part  of  the  Uvlng 
to  lead  us  Into  an  act  of  Injustice  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  living.  I  will  not  go  Into  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  Congress  has  no  pKJwer 
to  appropriate  this  money  as  an  act  of 
charity.  Every  member  upon  this  floor  knows 
It.  We  have  the  right,  as  Individuals,  to  give 
away  as  much  of  our  own  money  as  we  please 
In  charity;  but  as  members  of  Congress  we 
have  no  right  so  to  appropriate  a  dollar  of 
the  public  money.  Some  eloquent  appeals 
have  been  made  to  us  upon  the  ground  that 
It  Is  a  debt  due  the  deceased.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  deceased  lived  long  after  the  close  of  the 
war;  he  was  In  office  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  I  have  never  heard  that  the  government 
was  In  arrears  to  him. 

Every  man  In  this  House  knows  It  Is  not 
a  debt.  We  cannot,  without  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, appropriate  this  money  as  Uie  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  We  have  not  the  semblance 
of  authority  to  appropriate  It  as  a  charity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  we  have  the  right 
to  give  as  much  money  of  our  own  as  we 
please.  I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor. 
I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  will  give  one 
week's  pay  to  the  object,  and  If  every  member 
of  Congress  will  do  the  same.  It  will  amount 
to  more  than  the  bill  asks." 

He  took  his  seat.  Nobody  replied.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  Its  passage,  and.  Instead  of 
passing  unanimously,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as.  no  doubt.  It  would,  but  for  that 
speech,  it  received  but  few  votes,  and,  of 
course,  was  lost. 

Later,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had 
opposed  the  appropriation,  Crockett  gave  this 
explanation: 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  some 
other  members  of  Congress,  when  omt  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  great  light  over  In 
Georgetown.  It  was  evidently  a  large  flre.  We 
Jumped  into  a  hack  and  drove  over  as  fast 
as  we  could.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done, 
many  houses  were  burned  and  many  families 
made  houseless,  and,  besides,  some  of  them 
had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they  had  on. 
The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  when  I  saw 
so  many  women  and  children  suffering,  I  felt 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  them. 
The  next  morning  a  bill  was  Introduced  ap- 
propriating $20,000  for  their  relief.  We  put 
aside  all  other  business  and  rushed  It 
through  as  soon  as  It  could  be  done. 

"The  next  summer,  when  it  began  to  be 
time  to  think  about  the  election,  I  concluded 
I  woiUd  take  a  scout  around  among  the  boys 
of  my  district.  I  had  no  opposition  there,  but, 
as  the  election  was  scHne  time  off,  I  did  not 
know  what  might  turn  up.  When  riding  one 
day  In  a  part  of  my  district  in  which  I  was 
more  of  a  stranger  than  any  other,  I  saw  a 
man  In  a  field  plowing  and  coming  toward 
the  road.  I  gauged  my  gait  so  that  we  should 
meet  as  he  came  to  tMB||^e.  As  he  came 
up,  I  spoke  to  the  man.  He  replied  poUtely, 
but,  as  I  thought,  rather  coldly. 

"I  began:  "Well,  friend,  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  called  candidates,  and — ' 
'  Yes,  I  know  you;  you  are  Colonel  Crock- 
ett. I  have  seen  you  once  before,  and  voted 
for  you  the  last  time  you  were  elected.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  out  electioneering  now.  but  you 


had  better  not  waste  your  time  or  mine.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  you  again.' 

"This  was  a  sockdolager  ...  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

"  'Well,  Colonel,  It  is  hardly  worth-while 
to  waste  time  or  words  upon  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vote 
last  winter  which  shows  that  either  you 
have  not  capacity  to  understand  the  Con- 
stitution, or  that  you  are  wanting  in  the 
honesty  and  firmness  to  be  guided  by  It.  In 
either  case  you  are  not  the  man  to  represent 
me.  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  expressing  It 
In  that  way.  I  did  not  Intend  to  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  of  the  constituent  to  speak 
plainly  to  a  candidate  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting or  wounding  you.  I  Intend  by  It  only 
to  say  that  your  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  very  different  from  mine;  and  I 
will  say  to  you  what,  but  for  my  rudeness. 
I  should  not  have  said,  that  I  believe  you 
to  be  honest.  .  .  .  But  an  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  different  from  mine  I  can- 
not overlook,  because  the  Constitution,  to 
be  worth  anything,  must  be  held  sacred,  and 
rigidly  observed  in  all  Its  provisions.  The 
man  who  wields  power  and  misinterprets  it 
Is  the  more  dangerous  the  more  honest  he  is.' 
"  'I  admit  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  It.  for  I 
do  not  remermber  that  I  gave  any  vote  last 
winter  upon  any  constitutional  question.' 

"  'No.  Colonel,  there's  no  mistake.  Though 
I  live  here  in  the  backwoods  and  seldom  go 
from  home.  I  take  the  papers  from  Washing- 
ton and  read  very  carefully  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress.  My  papers  say  that  last 
winter  you  voted  for  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$20,000  to  some  sufferers  by  a  flre  in  George- 
town. Is  that  true?' 

"  'Well,  my  friend;  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  there.  But  certainly  no- 
body will  complain  that  a  great  and  rich 
country  like  ours  should  give  the  insignifi- 
cant sum  of  $20,000  to  relieve  Its  suffering 
women  and  children,  particularly  with  a  full 
,  and  overflowing  Treasury,  and  I  am  sure,  if 
you  had  be^en  there,  you  would  have  done 
Just  as  I  did.' 

"  'It  Is  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I  com- 
plain of;  It  Is  the  principle.  In  the  first  place, 
the  government  ought  to  have  In  the  Treasury 
no  more  than  enough  for  Its  legitimate  pur- 
poses. But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  The  power  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing money  at  pleasure  is  the  most  danger- 
ous  power   that   can   be   Intrusted   to   man, 
particularly  under  our  system  of  collecting 
revenue    by    a    tariff,    which    reaches    every 
man  in  the  country,  no  matter  how  poor  he 
may  be,  and  the  poorer  he  is  the  more  he 
pays  In  proportion   to  his   means.   What   Is 
worse.    It    presses    upon    him    without    his 
knowledge    where    the    weight    centers,    for 
there  Is  not  a  man  In  the  United  States  who 
•  can  ever  guess  how  much  he   pays  to  the 
government.  So  you  see.  that  while  you  are 
contributing  to  relieve  one.  you  are  draw- 
ing it  from  thousands  who  are  even  worse 
off  than  he.  If  you  had  the  right  to  give 
anything,  the  amount  was  simply  a  matter 
of  discretion  with  you.  and  you  had  as  much 
right  to  give  $20,000,000  as  $20,000.   If  you 
have  the  right  to  give  to  one,  you  have  the 
right  to  give  to  all;  and,  as  the  Constitution 
neither   defines   charity   nor    stipulates   the 
amount,  you  are  at  Ubery  to  give  to  any  and 
everything  which  you  may  believe,  or  profess 
to  believe.  Is  a  charity,  and  to  any  amount 
you  may  think  proper.  You  will  very  easily 
perceive  what  a  wide  door  this  would  open 
for  fraud  and  corruption  and  favoritism,  on 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  robbing  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other.  No,  Colonel,  Congress  has 
no  right   to  give  charity.   Individual  mem- 
bers may  give  as  much  of  their  own  money 
as  they   please,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
touch  a  dollar  of  the  public  money  for  that 
purpose.  If  twice  as  many  houses  had  been 
burned    in    this   county   as   In   Georgetown, 
neither  you  nor  any  other  member  of  Con- 
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grew  would  bare  thought  o<  approprUUng 
a  dollar  for  our  relief.  There  are  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  members  of  Congress.  If 
they  had  shown  their  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ers by  contributing  each  one  week**  pay, 
It  would  have  made  over  $18,000.  There  are 
plenty  of  wealthy  men  in  and  around  Wash- 
ington who  could  have  given  $30,000  with- 
out depriving  themselves  of  even  a  luxury  of 
life.  The  congressmen  chose  to  keep  their 
own  money,  which,  if  reports  be  true,  some 
of  them  spend  not  very  creditably;  and  the 
people  about  Washington,  no  doubt,  ap- 
plauded you  for  reUevlng  them  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  by  giving  what  was  not 
yours  to  give.  The  people  have  delegated  to 
Congress,  by  the  ConsUtutlon,  the  power  to 
do  certain  things.  To  do  these.  It  Is  au- 
thorized to  coUect  and  pay  moneys,  and  for 
nothing  else.  Everything  beyond  this  Is 
usurpation,  and  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
sUtutlon. .  ,  ^  ^ 
"  'So  you  see.  Colonel,  you  have  violated 
the  Constitution  In  what  I  consider  a  vital 
point.  It  Is  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country,  for  when  Congress  once  be- 
gins to  stretch  its  power  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  there  Is  no  limit  to  it,  and 
no  security  for  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  acted  honestly,  but  that  does  not  make 
It  any  better,  except  as  far  as  you  are  per- 
sonally concerned,  and  you  see  that  I  can- 
not vote  for  you.' 

"I  tell  you  I  felt  streaked.  I  saw  if  I  should 
have  opposition,  and  this  man  should  go  to 
talking,  he  would  set  others  to  talking,  and 
In  that  district  I  was  a  gone  fawn-skin. ;  I 
could  not  answer  him,  and  the  fact  is,  I  was 
so  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right,  I  did 
not  want  to.  But  I  must  satisfy  htm,  and  I 
said  to  him: 

"  'Well,  my  friend,  you  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head  when  you  said  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution.  I 
Intended  to  be  guided  by  it,  and  thought  I 
had  studied  It  fully.  I  have  heard  many 
speeches  In  Congress  about  the  powers  of 
Congress,  but  what  you  have  said  here  at 
your  plow  has  got  more  hard,  sound  sense  In 
It  than  all  the  fine  speeches  I  ever  heard. 
If  I  had  ever  taken  the  view  of  It  that  you 
have,  I  would  have  put  my  head  into  the  flre 
before  I  would  have  given  that  vote:  and  If 
you  will  forgive  me  and  vote  for  me  again. 
If  I  ever  vote  for  another  unconstitutional 
law  I  wish  I  may  be  shot.' 

"He  laughingly  replied:  'Yes,  Colonel,  you 
have  sworn  to  that  once  before,  but  I  will 
trust  you  again  upon  one  condition.  You 
say  that  jrou  are  convinced  that  your  vote 
was  wrong.  Your  acknowledgment  of  it  will 
do  no  more  good  than  beating  you  for  It.  If, 
as  you  go  around  the  district,  you  will  tell 
people  about  this  vote,  and  that  you  are 
satisfied  it  was  wrong,  I  will  not  only  vote 
for  you,  but  will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  down 
opposition,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  exert  some 
little  Influence  in  that  way.' 

"  'If  I  don't,"  said  I,  'I  wish  I  may  be  shot; 
and  to  convince  you  that  I  am  in  earnest  In 
what  I  say  I  vrtll  come  back  this  way  In  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  If  you  will  get  up  a 
gathering  of  the  people,  I  will  make  a  speech 
to  them.  Get  up  a  barbecue,  and  I  will  pay 
for  It.' 

"  'No,  Colonel,  we  are  not  rich  i>eople  In 
this  section,  but  we  have  plenty  of  provl- 
slonii  to  contribute  for  a  barbecue,  and  some 
to  spare  for  those  who  have  none.  The  push 
of  crops  will  be  over  In  a  few  days,  and  we 
can  then  afford  a  day  for  a  barbecue.  This  la 
Thursday;  I  will  see  to  gerttlng  It  up  on  Sat- 
urday week.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday,  and 
we  will  go  together,  and  I  piromlse  you  a  very 
respectable  crowd  to  see  and  hear  you.' 

"  'Well.  I  will  b«  here.  But  one  thing  more 
before   I  say  good-by.  I   must   know   your 
name.' 
"  'My  name  Is  Bunce.' 
"  ITot  HOcatto  BnaoeT' 


"  'Well,  Mr.  Bunce,  I  never  saw  you  before, 
though  you  say  you  have  seen  me,  but  I  know 
you  very  weU.  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  and 
very  proud  that  I  may  hope  to  have  you  for 
my  friend.' 

"It  waa  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  of  my  life 
that  I  met  him.  He  mingled  but  lltUe  with 
the  public,  but  was  widely  known  for  his 
remarkable  Intelligence  and  Incorruptible 
integrity,  and  for  a  heart  brimful  and  run- 
ning over  with  kindness  and  benevolence, 
which  showed  themselves  not  only  In  words 
but  In  acts.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
countoy  around  him,  and  his  fame  had  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  Immediate 
acquaintance.  Though  I  had  never  met  him 
before,  I  had  heard  much  of  him,  and  but 
for  this  meeting  it  Is  very  likely  I  should 
have  had  opposition,  and  had  been  beaten. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  no  man  could  now 
stand  up  in  that  district  under  such  a  vote. 
"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  his  house, 
having  told  our  conversation  to  every  crowd 
I  had  met,  and  to  every  man  I  stayed  all 
night  with,  and  I  found  that  It  gave  the 
people  an  interest  and  a  confidence  In  me 
stronger  than  I  had  ever  seen  manifested 
before. 

"Though  I  was  considerably  fatigued  when 
I  reached  his  house,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  should  have  gone  early  to 
bed,  I  kept  him  up  until  midnight,  talking 
about  the  principles  and  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  got  more  real,  true  knowledge  of 
them  than  1  had  got  all  my  life  before. 

"I  have  known  and  seen  much  of  him 
since,  for  I  respect  him — no,  that  Is  not  the 
word — I  reverence  and  love  him  more  than 
any  living  man,  and  I  go  to  see  him  two  or 
three  times  every  year;  and  I  will  tell  you, 
sir,  if  every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian Uved  and*  acted  and  enjoyed  It  as  he 
does,  the  religion  of  Christ  wo\Ud  take  the 
world  by  storm. 

"But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  went  to  the  barbecue,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, found  about  a  thousand  men  there.  I 
met  a  good  many  whom  I  had  not  known 
before,  and  they  and  my  friend  Introduced 
me  around  until  I  had  got  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted— at  least,   they   all   knew  me. 

"In  due  time  notice  was  given  that  I 
would  speak  to  them.  They  gathered  up 
around  a  stand  that  had  been  erected.  I 
opened  my  speech  by  saying: 

"  'Fellow-citizens — I  present  myself  before 
you  today  feeling  like  a  new  man.  My  eyes 
have  lately  been  opened  to  truths  which  Ig- 
norance or  prejudice,  or  both,  had  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  my  view.  I  feel  that  I  can 
today  offer  you  the  ablUty  to  render  you  more 
valuable  service  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  render  before.  I  am  here  today  more  for  the 
pvirpose  of  acknowledging  my  error  than  to 
seek  your  votes.  That  I  should  make  this 
acknowledgement  Is  due  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  you.  Whether  you  will  vote  for  me  is  a 
matter   for   your   consideration  only.' 

"I  went  on  to  tell  them  about  the  fire  and 
my  vote  for  the  appropriation  and  then  told 
them  why  I  was  satisfied  It  was  wrong.  I 
closed  by  saying: 

"  'And  now.  fellow-citizens.  It  remains  only 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  most  of  the 
speech  you  have  listened  to  with  so  much 
Interest  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Bunce, 
convinced  me  of  my  error. 

"  'It  Is  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  In  my 
life,  but  he  la  entlOed  to  the  credit  for  It. 
And  now  I  hope  he  is  satisfied  with  his  con- 
vert and  that  he  wlU  get  up  here  and  tell 
you  so.' 

"He  came  upon  the  stand  and  said: 
"  'FeUow-cltlzens — it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Colonel  Crockett.  I  have  always  considered 
Mm  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  he  will  faithfully  perform  all  that 
h»  has  promised  you  today.' 
"He  went  down,  and  there  went  up  from 


that  crowd  such  a  shout  for  Davy  Crockett 
as  his  name  never  called  forth  before. 

"I  am  not  much  given  to  tears,  but  1  was 
taken  with  a  choking  then  and  felt  some  bis 
drops  rolling  down  my  cheeks.  And  I  tell  you 
now  that  the  remembrance  of  those  few 
words  spoken  by  such  a  man,  and  the  honest, 
hearty  shout  they  produced,  Is  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  the  honors  I  have  received 
and  all  the  reputation  I  have  ever  made,  or 
ever  shall  make,  as  a  member  of  Congress." 

"Now.  sir,"  concluded  Crockett,  "j'ou  know 
why  I  made  that  speech  yesterday. 

"There  Is  one  thing  now  to  which  I  will  call 
your  attention.  You  remember  that  I  pro- 
posed to  give  a  week's  pay.  There  are  in  that 
House  many  very  wealthy  men — men  who 
think  nothing  of  spending  a  week's  pay.  or 
a  dozen  of  them,  for  a  dinner  or  a  wine  party 
when  they  have  something  to  accomplish  by 
it.  Some  of  those  same  men  made  beautlfxU 
speeches  upon  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  country  owed  the  deceased — a  debt 
which  could  not  be  paid  by  money — and  the 
insignificance  and  worthlessness  of  money, 
particularly  so  Insignificant  a  sum  as  $10,000. 
when  weighed  against  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion. Yet  not  one  of  them  responded  to  my 
proposition.  Money  with  them  is  nothing  but 
trash  when  It  Is  to  come  out  of  the  people. 
But  it  Is  the  one  great  thing  lor  which  most 
of  them  are  striving,  and  many  of  them 
sacrifice  honor.  Integrity,  and  Justice  to  ob- 
tain It." 


ASSISTANT     SECRETARY     OF     DE- 
FENSE FOR  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  create  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  that  one  of  the  assistant  sec- 
retaries would  have  to  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs, 
whose  principal  duty  would  be  overall 
supervision  of  health  affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  within  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  E>efense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs there  would  be  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Dental  Affairs 
who  would  have  to  be  appointed  from 
civilian  life  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  other  body. 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  would  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs  and  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  matters  relating  to  dental  af- 
fairs within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  came  before  the 
House  as  an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  last  year.  It  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  other  body.  However, 
its  youthful  and  untimely  demise  came 
when  it  did  not  survive  conference  last 
fall.  The  bill  has  gained  the  endorsement 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  has  been  staffed  with  the 
three  surgeon  generals  of  the  armed 
services.  Rnally,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  armed  services  the  needed  super- 
vision and  coordination  that  Is  required 
in  thia  technical  and  professional  field, 
so  as  to  give  our  fighting  men  quality 
health  and  dental  care. 
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WILSOirS  CKEWK  BATTLEFIELD 
NATIONAL  PARK 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  ejctend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  would  authorize  funds  for 
the  development  ol  Wilson's  Creek  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Park,  located  near 
Springfield,  Mo.  Similar  legislation  was 
endorsed  at  the  58|h  annual  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historical  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments last  spring. 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  completed 
the  laiMl  acquisition  of  this  joint  Federal- 
State  project.  Therefore,  Federal  funds 
would  be  earmarked  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  park  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  park  visitors. 

The  second  sectipn  of  the  bill  would 
change  the  name  ot  the  park  from  Wil- 
son's Creek  Battlefield  National  Park  to 
Wilson's  Creek  National  Battlefield.  The 
purpose  of  this  chartge  is  to  conform  with 
untform-TJomenclatjure  for  all  national 
parks.     • '  •  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  (jne  of  the  major  en- 
gagements west  of  (he  Mississippi  River 
diulng  the  Civil  War,  Wilson's  Creek 
merits  the  fullest  !development  in  the 
preservation  of  ourl  great  heritage. 


ORDERLY  TRADE   IN  TEXTILES 

'Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  iX  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.* 

Mr.  BROYHILL  o '  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  are  reintroducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  tex- 
tiles. Except  for  soni  e  updating  and  revi- 
sions in  the  definitions  section,  this  is 
essentially  the  same  bill  which  almost 
200  of  us  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  feel  certain  that  most  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar with  President-elect  Nixon's  pledge 
to  restore  reason  ii^to  our  textile  trade 
picture.  My  purpose  In  offering  this  legC- 
lation  now  is  twofolc^:  First,  it  is  intended 
to  support  Mr.  Nijdon  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  international  arrangements  pro- 
viding for  reasonable  restraints  on  U.S. 
textile  imports.  Seaond,  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  our  m^jor  trading  partners 
luiderstand  that  thii  Congress  retains  its 
interest  in  seeing  this  growing  problem 
solved  equitably.  Ana.  it  is  a  problem  that 
has  become  much  more  alarming. 

For  the  first  10  nionths  of  1968,  total 
textile  imports  readied  almost  2.8  billion 
square  yards — an  aiinual  rate  of  3.3  bil- 
lion square  yards.  TJiis  would  exceed  the 
previous  record  volume  for  any  year  by 
500  million  square  y^ds  or  a  huge  18  per- 
cent. Our  textile  trafle  deficit  in  1968  will 
be  more  than  $800  million. 

Why  does  this  situjition  exist?  Stripped 
of  all  rhetoric,  it  jaoils  down  to  this: 
There  is  a  large  and  growing  wage  gap 
between  the  United  fetates  and  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world.  Added  to 
this  Is  another  facior  that  compounds 
the  seriousness  of  t^e  situation — a  nar- 
rowing of  the  technology  gap.  Through 
the  years,  America*  industry,  in  large 
measure,  has  relied;  upon  technological 
superiority  to  offset;  the  wage  gap.  But 
it  was,  and  still  is,  kievitable  that  other 


nations  will  gain  on  us  in  technology. 
This  is  made  even  more  certain  by  the 
fantastic  revolution  taking  place  in  the 
communication  of  information  and  Ideas 
and  in  the  transportation  of  people  and 
materials. 

In  the  textile  Industry  this  widening 
of  the  wage  gap  and  narrowing  of  the 
technological  gap  has  had  an  enormous 
impact.  What  is  happening  in  the  textile 
indusfry  is  also  occurring  in  various  de- 
grees to  a  number  of  other  major  Ameri- 
can industries.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
those  people  currently  in  Government 
who  are  responsible  for  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting trade  policy  either  are  unaware 
of.  or  choose  to  ignore,  these  facts.  It  is 
time  that  we  recognize  that  our  trade 
policies  are  both  unrealistic  and  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  economy. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  slavishly  accept  an  unrealistic 
trade  policy  that  undermines  our  other 
efforts  to  create  job  opportunities  for  so 
many  of  our  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  textile  industry  has  a  far-reach- 
ing potential  for  contributing  to  sound 
economic  advancement  in  areas  of  this 
country  and  among  people  where  such 
advancement  is  most  needed.  How  well 
it  can  achieve  this  potential  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  growth  of  im- 
ports. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  took 
account  of  the  fact  that  importing  goods 
with  a  high  labor  content  and  exporting 
products  with  a  low  labor  content,  must 
inevitably  mean  the  exportation  of 
American  jobs.  It  is  against  this  develop- 
ment that  we  should  all  seek  to  protect. 

Unless  positive  steps  are  taken,  we 
wUl,  by  our  inaction,  continue  the  policy 
of  self-destruction  which  our  Nation  has 
been  following  for  the  past  several  years. 
Employment  opportunities  in  the  textile 
industry  will  be  lost  and  we  will  en- 
courage American  textile  plants  to  move 
abroad.  If  this  occurs,  we  will  have  our- 
selves to  blame  for  failing  to  take  reason- 
able steps  to  preserve  one  of  the  largest- 
and  most  important  industries  in  our 
domestic  economy. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  not  a  subsidy. 
It  is  asking  only  that  it  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate in  a  competitive  envirorunent  of 
fair  trade.  We  ask  that  international 
agreements  already  made  be  honored  by 
the  nations  which  voluntarily  entered 
into  them. 

Certainly,  as  the  new  administration 
takes  ofBce,  the  textile  industry  can  well 
see  a  spark  of  optimism  that  a  solution 
to  its  problem  can  be  found  using  ad- 
ministrative authority  the  White  House 
possesses  and  through  legislation  of  the 
kind  I  have  introduced  today. 

The  2.5  million  employees  of  this  great 
industry  deserve  to  know  if  their  future 
is  on  the  trading  block.  There  is  surely 
only  one  satisfactory  answer.  This  de- 
mands action  without  further  delay. 


STUDENT  SPEAKS  OUT 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  weis  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  past  year  was  one  that  held 
few  high  spots  for  our  Nation.  The  em- 


phasis seemed  to  be  on  the  grave  prob- 
lems facing  our  country.  Every  day  from 
the  morning  paper  through  the  late 
night  news  program,  we  were  constantly 
reminded  of  our  rising  crime  rate,  a  war 
that  showed  no  promise  of  ending,  and 
turmoil  in  our  cities  and  on  our  campuses. 
Deeply  involved  in  these  problems  is  the 
youth  of  oiu-  country. 

These  problems  and  the  constant  pub- 
licity they  received  made  us  stop  and 
wonder  if  this  is  the  total  picture  or  if 
somewhere  there  is  stability  and  under- 
standing of  our  institutions  by  the  young 
people  of  the  country.  Recently,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  look  at  the 
brighter  side. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  Congress  an 
essay  written  by  Bobby  Smith,  a  10-year- 
old  student,  in  Hudson,  N.C.  This  young 
man's  observations  are  an  affirmation 
that  there  is  a  deep  awareness  in  the 
youth  of  this  coimtry  of  our  proud  his- 
tory and  the  heritage  that  is  their 
legacy.  I  hope  that  this  bright  spot  on 
the  somewhat  gloomy  horizon  will  make 
us  more  mindful  of  our  own  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  to  our  young 
people. 

The  essay  is  as  follows : 

Student  Speaks  Out 

I'm  proud  that  I  am  an  American.  It 
strikes  me  that  today  some  people  seem 
so  ungrateful  to  the  many  lives  that  were 
given  so  there  could  be  a  country  as  great 
as  America.  Think  of  the  battles  of  the  War 
for  Independence,  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown,  Just  to  name  a  few. 

It  took  brave  men  to  go  into  those  bat- 
tles. But  as  many  as  were  lost,  our  fight  for 
freedom  was  won.  Think  of  the  lives  that 
were  given  during  the  War  of  1812,  Just  so 
that  all  nations  could  have  use  of  the  high 
seas. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Civil  War  and  the 
terrible  four  long  yeai%  It  raged,  but  we 
came  out  of  the  conflict  united.  Think  also, 
my  friends,  of  the  Alamo,  when  200  Ameri- 
cans held  off  the  Mexican  army  for  12  days. 
We  finally  lost  this  battle,  but  soon  the  cry 
went  up,  'Remember  the  Alamo',  and  the 
Mexicans  were  defeated,  giving  new  land  to 
America. 

Also,  remember  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.  Our  men  died  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  but  our  friends  are  yet  free. 
Then  also  there  was  the  Korean  War.  Thou- 
sands of  our  young  men  were  killed,  but 
South  Korea  Is  yet^^ree. 

Now  during  the  Vietnam  War.  more  brave 
men  are  dying  so  that  South  Vietnam  may 
b«  free. 

Now  remember  again  the  handful  of  pa- 
triots who  laid  the  footstones  for  our  great 
nation  and  the  millions  who  have  died  so 
that  we  may  live.  I  think  we  should  pause 
and  pay  honor  to  oilr  servicemen.  But,  above 
all,  we  should  not  forget  God,  the  One  who 
has  allowed  the  song  of  freedom  to  yet 
ring  In  our  ears. 

And  now,  as  It  Is  vmsafe  to  walk  on  our 
city  streets  and  in  our  parks,  I  say  stand 
up  for  your  country  and  let  us  work  to  keep 
America  united  so  that  ever  we  may  live. 
For  this  is  your  land  as  It  Is  my  land. 

Let  us  keep  It  free  so  the  lives  given  will 
not  have  been  given  in  vain. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MOON 
ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  REINECKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Prl- 
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day.  December  27,  three  American  space 
pioneers  splashed  down  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  after  a  fantastically  successful 
voyage  around  the  moon. 

Their  motivations  can  be  attributed  to 
man's  constant  search  for  knowledge  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  But  in  today's 
world  of  security-seeking  men,  astro- 
nauts Borman,  Anders,  and  Lovell  are 
rare  indeed. 

These  men  trained  for  months  to  pre- 
pare for  their  historic  mission.  Their  per- 
formance was  not  spur-of-the-moment 
heroism  against  an  enemy  that  leads  to 
a  heroic  deed.  The  three  astronauts  were 
not  required  to  risk  their  Uves  under 
orders  as  are  men  in  combat,  yet  risk 
them  they  did,  willingly,  courageously, 
splendidly. 

Nor  do  men  in  combat  have  to  face  the 
awesome  and  fearful  infinity  of  outer 
space.  Human  fear  is  greatest,  after  all, 
when  man  faces  the  unknown.  This  fear 
our  moon  astronauts  conquered  without 
flinching. 

Borman,  Anders,  and  Lovell  believed 
that  man's  ability  and  knowledge  could 
conquer  the  dangers  of  a  trip  to  the  moon. 
Now  others  will  follow  and  land  on  the 
moon's  surface. 

Their  courage,  their  dedication  to 
man's  progress,  their  tenacity  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds  deserve  recogni- 
tion. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
calling  for  the  awarding  of  the  Medal  of 
•Honor  to  the  three  moon-flight  astro- 
nauts. 

I  realize  that  the  medal  has,  in  the 
past,  been  awarded  only  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  wartime 
combat. 

However,  the  astronauts'  deed  was  of 
such  a  daring  nature  that  I  feel  certain 
all  Americans  wish  to  recognize  their 
gallantry  by  awarding  them  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  The  American 
people  should  grant  our  highest  honor  to 
those  who  have  furthered  the  knowledge 
and  humane  pursuits  of  mankind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  award  our  three  brave  astro- 
nauts the  Medal  of  Honor. 


The  amount  of  land  already  In  Fed- 
eral ownership  is  770  million  acres,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  total 
area.  It  is  time  that  the  public  domain 
and  other  Federal  lands  be  stabilized.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  again  introduce 
this  same  bill  that  I  introduced  in  the 
previous  session  of  Congress  on  August  1, 
1968. 

As  I  sec  It,  this  proposed  legislation 
would  have  several  advantages  to  city 
planners,  conservationists,  and  tax- 
payers. To  the  city  planners,  this  means 
that  land  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  of  his 
county  due  to  Federal  procurement  will 
be  replaced  in  equal  value,  and  hence 
approximately  equal  tax  base  will  be 
added  back  onto  the  tax  rolls.  If  land  is 
not  available  in  the  Immediate  tax  juris- 
diction, then  the  bill  Instructs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  land 
in  the  same  State  first,  and  only  in  an- 
other State  as  a  last  resort. 

To  the  conservationist,  this  bill  offers 
the  possibility  of  solving  the  massive  fi- 
nancial problem  of  funding  the  authori- 
zation for  new  national  parks,  new  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  new  wilderness 
areas,  and  other  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tions. Essentially,  this  proposal  will  pro- 
vide an  automatic  safeguard  against  In- 
flation which  has  stalled  the  progress  on 
so  many  fine  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

To  the  taxpayers,  this  bill  offers  a  re- 
lief from  additional  taxation  by  simply 
selling  off  some  of  the  untaxed  Federal 
land  and  putting  it  on  the  local  tax  rolls. 

This  bill  In  no  way  duplicates  or  con- 
flicts with  Public  Law  90-401,  the  new 
law  passed  last  year  which  provides  up 
to  $200,000,000  annually  from  offshore 
revenues  to  be  placed  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  Revenues 
from  the  sale  of  Federal  property  will  be"- 
placed  In  the  same  fund  but  will  act  to 
relieve  the  necessity  of  using  offshore 
revenues  that  would  otherwise  be  placed 
in  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
Thus  the  land  assets  will  simply  be  con- 
verted from  a  given  status  to  a  more 
desirable  status  with  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 


A  BILL  TO  STABILIZE  THE  PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 

(Mr.  REINECKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  EfelNECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  speciflc&lly  de- 
signed to  help  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  management  of  our 
public  domain  and  other  Federal  lands. 
The  bill  provides  for  procedures  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  own, 
in  the  aggregate,  more  public  domain 
and  acquired  land  value  than  that  owned 
by  the  United  States  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  act.  The  bill  would 
make  It  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
land  be  acquired  and  disposed  of  in  the 
same  real  estate  taxing  jurisdiction  to 
insure  equitable  treatment  under  this  act. 
This  simply  means  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  would  sell  out  of  its  land  inven- 
tory an  amoimt  of  land  value  equal  to 
the  cost  of  land  to  be  acquired  for  any 
purpose. 


ON  REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  for  revenue 
sharing.  This  has  been  prompted  by  my 
conviction  of  long  standing  that  we  ought 
to  find  other  and  better  means  of  re- 
solving the  problems  that  the  many  Fed- 
eral programs,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State,  envision  resolving.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  is  a  copy  of  a  bill  that  was 
introduced  by  Congressman  Melvin 
Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  last  session. 
The  Members  of  the  House,  and  all  stu- 
dents of  govenunent  finances,  will  know, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Laird  has  pioneered 
in  this  area,  and  has  given  much  time  in 
research  and  study  to  this  matter. 

The  chapter  entitled,  "The  Case  for 
Revenue  Sharing,"  published  in  the  Re- 
publican Papers,  is  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments for  the  bill  and  for  this  new  ap- 
proach that  I  have  seen.  I  commend  its 
reading  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 


I  think  It  Is  clear  today  that  there  is 
a  need  for  rethinking  basic,  realistic, 
sound  approaches  to  problem  solving.  As 
the  record  shows,  the  enormous  incresise 
of  financial  commitments  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  hard-core  poverty,  education, 
housing,  and  crime,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  present  programs,  at  best,  put  us  in 
a  position  where  we  are  actually  making 
no  progress,  and  in  some  instances,  I 
think  we  are  losing  ground. 

Detroit  has  become  the  classic  exam- 
ple of  a  city  held  up  as  a  model  both  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
vided, and  in  terms  of  the  use  to  which 
that  Federal  aid  was  put.  Yet  Detroit  ex- 
perienced what  has  been  described  as  the 
worst  riot  in  our  Nation's  history.  New 
Haven — another  model  city — Newark, 
Watts,  and  a  host  of  others  experienced 
similar  turbulence  in  varying  degrees 
during  the  past  three  simimers. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  revenue 
sharing,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  ar- 
ticles, some  books  and  much  discussion 
on  the  subject.  This  has  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  our  goals.  This  has  been  goot 
for  It  means  that  we  are  departing  finally 
from  the  irrational  debate  over  which 
side  cares  more  about  the  many  impor- 
tant and  complex  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  Fortunately,  it  means  that 
emphasis  has  shifted  to  the  more  rele- 
vant confrontation  on  how  best  to 
attack  commonly  recognized  problems. 
We  fortimately  are  finally  recognizing 
that  there  are  more  than  just  one  answer 
to  our  problems.  For  far  too  many  years 
American  leadership  has  seen  our  <^omes- 
tlc  problems  as  a  softies  of  many  little 
problems  and  so  we  have  evolved  a  pro- 
gram of  what  some  have  called  "shin 
plasters  for  sore  spots,"  rather  than 
treating  the  basic  causes.  Now,  I  hope,  we 
will*tart  thinking  more  about  getting^  at 
the  basic  and  total  problem. 

The  passage  of  the  revenue-sharing 
bin  such  as  I  propose  will  aid  and  abet 
our  thinking  and  our  willingness  to  find 
some  new  and  better  approaches  to  the 
solution  of  serious  domestic  problems. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  with  the  institut- 
ing of  a  revenue--6hai'ing  program,  we 
can  look  forward  to  replacement  for  the 
many  existing  categorical  grants  and  to 
a  time  when  we  will  be  less  tempted  to 
create  many  new  programs,  and  hope- 
fully encourage  us  to  do  a  lot  more 
studying  before  we  launch  out  on  new 
programs  and  into  new  areas. 

It  behooves  us  all  to  recognize  that  we 
have  some  tremendous  problems  before 
us.  The  programs  we  suggest  must  be 
broad  ones  and  focus  on  the  total  prob- 
lem. We  must  use  all  the  talent  available 
at  every  level  of  government.  But  we 
cannot  focus  just  on  the  cities  and  ignore 
the  other  problems  outside  the  metro- 
politan centers.  The  revenue-sharing 
idea  is  designed  to  help  with  the  solution 
of  the  basic  problem  and  the  total  prob- 
lem by  enlisting  the  talents,  the  capa- 
bilities, and  the  resources  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  governments. 

It  is  timely  also  to  consider  this  type 
of  approach  because  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  in  government  at  the  State 
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level,  has  b«en  aOooied  In  the  future  the 
SUte  legislatures  are  woing  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
their  pecK>Ie.  They  will  be  confronted 
however,  with  the  problem  of  financing 
the  cost  of  these  tm>grams,  that  they 
want  to  implement,  and  will  be  able  to 
implement,  more  eflectlvely  If  they  have 
the  financial  resources.  The  revenue- 
sharing  Idea  will  give  them  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  resources  they  need. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
combines  percentage  rebates  with  tax 
credits  for  State  atnd  local  taxes  paid, 
could  and  should  be  Implemented  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  would  return  5 
percent  of  the  income  taxes  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States. 
Ten  percent  of  the  total  rebate  in  any 
given  year  would  be  distributed  among 
the  poorest  one- third  of  the  States  in 
the  form  of  supplementary  grants. 
Ninety  percent  would  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  a  tax  effect  ratio  which  is 
the-xatio  between  the  sum  of  all  taxes 
collected  by  the  State  and  its  subdivisions 
and.  the  *  tjqtal  personal  income  for  the 
State.      '  i 

The  tax  credit  poition  of  my  bill  would 
work  In  the  following  way:  beginning 
with  a  10-percent  credit  for  State  and 
local  taxes  paid  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. It  would  increase  each  year  by  10 
percent  until  a  full  40-percent  credit  is 
available  in  the  fouith  year. 

The  distinction  between  a  tax  credit 
and  a  tax  deductior^  is  a  simple  one.  The 
tax  deduction  perrtits  an  individual  to 
lower  his  net  incoc^e  for  computing  his 
Federal  income  tax  liability.  A  tax  credit, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  to  the  total 
tax  obligation  of  ^n  individual  and  is 
treated  in  the  sam«  manner  as  if  it  were 
a  cash  payment  on  the  Federal  income 
tax  which  an  individual  must  pay. 

The  tax  credit  piortion  of  my  bill  is 
primarily  designed  I  to  return  additional 
tax  sources  to  the  IStates  and  localities 
by  reducing  the  Federal  tax  burden  on 
Individual  taxpayers.  Under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  the  decision  to  utilize 
the  tax  credit  in  place  of  the  deduction 
Is  an  optional  one  f^r  the  individual  tax- 
payer. I 

It  is  indicated  tqat  at  10  percent,  no 
matter  what  the  lelvel  of  income,  every 
taxpayer  would  be  better  off  taking  the 
deduction  provided]  under  existing  law. 
This  was  done  in  otder  to  preclude  any 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  the  first 
year,  both  because  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  in  order  to  nrovide  time  for  the 
States  to  plan  theif  own  tax  programs 
after  the  legislation!  is  enacted. 

The  revenue-sharmg  package  is  de- 
signed to  provide  anj  orderly  transition  to 
a  more  rational  land  effective  fiscal 
arrangement  amon^  the  various  levels  of 
govenunent.  It  will  3  first,  stop  or  greatly 
slow  the  creation  of  large  numbers  of 
new  categorical  programs:  second,  pro- 
vide additional  tax  sources  to  State  and 
local  governments;  [and  third,  maintain 
the  present  flow  of  Federal  dollars  to 
the  States,  but  in  a  combination  that 
gradually  removes  the  Federal  strings  on 
many  of  these  progmms.  Such  a  package 
implemented  immediately  would  provide 
a  rational  framework  for  the  longer 
range  actions  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  days  ahead  I  will 


be  commenting  further  on  this  proposed 
legislation  and  wQI  show  how  the  rev- 
enue-sharing Idea  could  be  helpful  and 
how  it  could  more  effectively  save  money 
for  the  taxpayer  in  the  long  run,  wbSe 
at  the  same  time  Improving  and  up- 
grading most  of  the  present  programs. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  basis  for  my 
statement  and  argument  today  came 
largely  from  the  material  I  have  col- 
lected from  the  office  of  Congressman 
Mkivin  Lahu)  and  others  who  have  given 
special  study  to  this  matter,  as  well  as 
from  my  own  convictions  about  this 
matter. 

To  aid  and  abet  this  total  program, 
especially  in  the  field  of  education,  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  tax-credit  program  for 
education.  ^ 

THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVTSQRY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  LIBRASU£S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiceh)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  first  day  of  business  for  the  91st 
Congress  a  matter  which  I  believe  should 
receive  early  consideration  and  positive 
action :  The  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries. 

As  you  know,  the  report  of  the  Library 
Commission  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  15,  196B,  the  day  after 
Congress  adjourned — too  late  for  us  to 
take  any  action.  The  text  of  the  report 
was  included  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  October  21,  1968,  pages  31717  to 
31730. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  new  Members, 
I  should  say  that  my  interest  in  the  qual- 
ity and  availability  of  essential  library 
resources  and  services  for  all  our  citizens 
has  been  a  longtime  and  continuing  one. 
Those  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  know  that  I  supported  an 
amen^mwit  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  to  prSVtde  adequate  library  materials 
and  personnel  to  serve  our  young  people 
enrolled  in  vocational  schools. 

In  "addition,  when  the  House  consid- 
ered the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  make  new  institutions  of 
higher  education  eligible  for  basic  grants 
for  the  acquisition  of  books  and  other 
library  materials  under  the  HEA  title  HA 
library  program  in  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  first  year  In  which  students 
are  to  be  enrolled.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  amendment  was  approved  with- 
out any  opposition.  We  were  unanimous 
in  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  Is 
in  this  developmental  stage — before  stu- 
dents arrive — that  money  is  most  needed, 
when  the  core  of  the  library  is  being  built 
and  when  the  expenditures  are  probably 
greater  than  will  ever  be  required  again 
at  any  one  time. 

Another  important  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  "Title  Vm — Net- 
works for  Knowledge,"  will  encourage 
colleges  and  universities  to  enter  Into 


cooperative  arrangements  for  a  variety 
of  programs.  First,  to  share  classroom, 
laboratory,  library  faculties,  and  the 
necessary  books,  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  second,  to  aiford  access  to 
specialized  library  collections  through 
the  preparation  of  interlnstltutlonal 
catalogs.  In  addition,  this  program  Is 
designed  to  encoiu-age  the  establishment 
of  Jointly  operated  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion facilities  and.  also,  to  estabttsh  and 
provide  for  the  joint  operation  of  elec- 
tronic computer  networks  for  such  pur- 
poses as  financial  and  student  records 
and  student  course  work  and  the  trans- 
mission of  library  materials. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  with  such 
potential  was  not  fimded  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. But  when  it  is,  it  will  permit  iml- 
versitles  to  enter  Into  compacts  and 
agreements  to  exchange  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  that  they  have  in  their  re- 
spective libraries.  It  will  add  another 
dimension  to  the  library-information- 
media  resources  of  our  country. 

Consider  the  fantastic  breakthrough 
we  will  make  for  our  students — indeed, 
for  all  our  people,  whatever  their  Infor- 
mational or  library  needs — when  all  of 
the  intellectual  resources  of  this  Nation 
and  of  the  world  are  linked  into  one  co- 
ordinated informational  media  resource 
network  to  transmit  knowledge.  I  see 
this  as  a  reciprcxal  system;  the  netwprk 
will  benefit  the  local  library  user,  and 
the  input  from  the  local  library  will  ben- 
efit the  network. 

I  am  proud  to  say  tliat  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin  a  good  deal  of  effort  is 
going  to  planning  programs  to  encourage 
comprehensive  interlibrary  cooperation. 
A  splendid  example  of  the  sort  of  work 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  net- 
work can  be  found  in  a  recent — 1968 — 
report  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Associa- 
tion, "Public  Library  System  Develop- 
ment for  Wisconsin:  An  Action  Pni- 
gram."  Of  course,  public  libraries  are 
only  one  component  in  the  network  we 
envision,  but  they  are  a  vital  part. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  explanation  of  the  Wisconsin  action 
program  for  public  library  systems  as  a 
part  of  a  statewide  network: 
Ststems  as  Part  or  a  Statewide  Network 

Wisconsin  has  long  recognized  Its  reepon- 
slblUty  "for  the  extension  and  Improvement 
of  library  services  throughout  the  State  In 
order  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  Increased  opportunities  for 
reading,  study,  and  free  Inquiry  (Wis.  Stats. 
43.09) .  If  present  inadequacies  and  Inequities 
in  public  library  service  are  to  be  removed,  all 
citizens  of  the  State  must  be  served  by  a  net- 
worls  of  public  library  systems.  The  State's 
responsibility  may  be  met  by  development  of 
a  statewide  plan  and  by  commitment  of  funds 
made  available  through  a  combination  of 
planning  grants,  operational  grants  for  ap- 
proved public  library  systems,  and  grants  to 
resource  libraries  for  serving  as  state-level 
resource  centers  for  public  library  systems. 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Division  for 
Ubrary  Services'  SertHce  Record  of  1966, 
3,626,182  of  the  State's  population  live  in 
communities  with  public  Ubrary  service. 
Using  the  1960  adjusted  census  figure  of 
3,952.765  for  Wisconsin's  total  populaUon, 
this  would  leave  326,583  persons  without 
legal  access  to  library  service  In  1966;  allow- 
ance for  population  growth  might,  of  course, 
Increase  that  figure.  This  means  that  slightly 
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over  8  peroent  ot  the  population  him  no 
aooea  to  legal  Ubrary  service. 

The  addlltlonal  number  of  reeldents  re- 
ceiving only  marginal  service  cannot  be 
readUy  aeoertalned,  but  It  Is  probably  sub- 
stantial. Only  by  eetabllshment  of  systecns 
that  wlU  provide  complete  coverage  ot  the 
State,  will  tbe  objectives  of  the  present  plan 
be  achieved. 

No  public  Ubrary  system  can  be  an  isolated 
unit,  but  must  be  backstopped  in  both  ma- 
terials and  specialized  services  by  statewide 
resources.  The  information  and  reference 
service  network  must  inevlUbly  involve 
libraries  of  all  types  within  the  State:  school, 
public,  college  and  research  libraries.  The 
handicaps  that  Oarrlson  noted  for  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  Library  Reference  Service  are 
typical  Ubrary  problems:  lack  of  adequate 
backstopplng  service  at  the  State  level,  and 
lack  of  access  to  academic  and  special  library 
resources. 

If  the  public  Ubrarlee  are  to  make  their 
most  effective  contribution  to  the  most 
efficient  use  of  such  a  developing  network, 
their  organization  into  systems  is  a  prior 
step.  The  chain  of  book  resources  designed 
for  public  library  users  must  have  its  sound 
development  within  the  public  library  struc- 
ture, from  local  community,  to  system  area, 
to  statewide  and  national  resources.  With- 
out such  a  network,  which  will  link  the  local 
library  user  to  the  State  and  national  re- 
sources, questions  remain  unanswered, 
ciu-losity  unsatisfied,  and  general  informa- 
tion lll-dlsseminated. 

Wisconsin  cannot  afford  to  limit  the  growth 
of  competence  of  its  citizens  In  their  eco- 
■  nomlc,  civic,  or  personal  Interests.  It  must 
assure  not  only  appropriate  local  library  re- 
sources but  full  access  to  the  specialized  and 
technical  resources  which  the  himian  enter- 
prise requires. 

Wisconsin's  library  needs  and  present  re- 
sources have  been  assessed:  the  need  for 
major  coUectlons,  specialized  services,  and 
adequate  materials  and  information  networks 
is  clear.  The  concept  of  library  systems,  and 
of  participation  through  these  systems  in  a 
statewide  Ubrary  network,  has  become  central 
In  Wisconsin's  Ubrary  planning. 

System  development  has  begun  in  several 
rival  areas  of  Wisconsin.  The  beginnings  of 
rural  miUtl-county  systems  have  been  made 
in  the  counties  surrounding  Wausau,  in  the 
Southwest  area  with  Its  processing  center,  in 
the  northwestern  six  counties  served  out  of 
Ashland,  and  in  the  multi-county  demon- 
stration cooperatives  among  libraries  In  the 
La  Crosse  and  Eau  Claire  areas. 

Various  system  patterns  are  developing  in 
the  more  p>opulous  areas  of  the  State,  as  well, 
notably  In  the  Milwaukee.  Dane  Coxinty,  and 
Fox  Valley  areas.  Milwaukee  PubUc  Library 
extends  Its  services  by  contract  to  a  number 
of  neighboring  munlclpaUties,  both  within 
and  outside  Milwaukee  County.  It  also  pro- 
vides bookmobile  service  to  rural  areas  in  the 
County.  The  Dane  County  Library  Service, 
supported  by  a  variety  of  tax  sources  and 
working  through  contracts  with  all  public 
libraries  in  the  County,  suppUes  direct  service 
through  bookmobile  and  supports  local  U- 
brary  service  with  materials  and  consultant 
services.  In  the  Pox  Valley,  municipal  libraries 
are  cooperating  In  a  program  of  library  collec- 
tion development,  while  the  Typ>e  I  libraries 
offer  profes^onal  reference  and  training  serv- 
ices by  contract  to  smaller  libraries  in  the 
area. 

Such  developments  as  these  are  the  first 
steps  in  the  direction  of  adequate  pubUc  U- 
brary  service  for  these  areas  and  have  begun 
to  structure  public  Ubrary  service  in  Wis- 
consin within  systems. 

Now  a  statewide  plan  for  systems  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
greater  equaUty  In  access  to  Ubrary  resources 
and  services,  so  that  education,  the  economy, 
and  the  culttire  may  prosper. 


OBOANIBATIOIf    AKS   ITMANCIMC   OF   STBTUCB 

Public  library  systems  represent  total  cov- 
erage of  broad  geographic  areas  with  ade- 
quate library  service,  differentiating  the 
functions  of  community  libraries,  system 
headquarters,  and  statewide  library  net- 
works. Planning  and  administration  of  such 
systems  require  library  boards  representative 
of  the  total  system  are*.  With  such  boards, 
full  coverage  and  adequate  adaptation  to 
local  communities  is  assured. 

Because  public  library  system  service  en- 
ables differentiated  function  and  specializa- 
tion, the  system  structure  must  be  viewed 
as  a  whole.  Each  part  of  the  system — whether 
community  library,  interlibrary  information 
network,  or  sp>eciallzed  children's  service — 
has  iU  unique  role  within  the  system.  Policy 
for  each  area  of  system  function  must  be 
planned  within  the  system  framework.  Plan- 
ning has  been  shown  to  be  the  key  to  proper 
growth  of  public  library  systems. 

"Pair  share"  financial  contribution  as  a 
basis  for  "full  share"  in  library  resources  and 
services  is  a  key  element  In  financing  of 
systems.  County  and  local  "fair  share"  effort 
must  Inevitably  be  supplemented  by  State 
and  federal  funds.  No  one  of  these  sources 
alone  is  sufBclent  to  develop  an  adequate 
minimum  level  library  service  program.  Local 
support  (by  coimty  and  municipality)  will 
continue  to  be  the  essential  base  of  support. 
State  and  federal  support  are  needed  to  pr6- 
vlde  breadth  and  depth  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices in  a  library  network  that  assures  an 
adequate  library  program  for  library  users 
wherever  they  may  live. 

With  all  this  background,  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  understand  my  profoxmd 
interest  in  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions covered  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries. 
You  may  recall  that  it  was  in  September 
of  1966  that  the  President  formed  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Li- 
braries "to  appraise  the  role  and  ade- 
quacy of  our  libraries,  now  and  in  the 
future,  as  sources  for  scholarly  research, 
as  centers  for  the  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge, and  as  links  in  our  Nation's  rapidly 
evolving  communications  networks." 

After  2  years  of  research  and  regional 
hearings  on  the  role  and  needs  of  libraries 
as  a  national  resource,  the  Commission 
transmitted  its  report  to  the  President, 
and  it  was  released  on  October  15,  1968. 
But  those  of  you  who  have  given  even 
cursory  attention  to  this  report  will  be 
quick  to  agree — the  study  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. We  cannot  stop  with  that;  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
for  library,  information,  and  media  serv- 
ices are  already  enormous  and  they  are 
increasing  daily. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
resources  and  services  of  school,  college, 
public,  research  and  special  Ubraries,  na- 
tional assessment  and  long-range  plan- 
ning are  needed.  Although  libraries  have 
traditionally  been  locally  controlled,  and 
should  remain  so,  they  are  nevertheless 
national  resources  to  be  shared  as  neces- 
sary by  all  who  need  them. 

In  order  to  implement  the  basic  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  as  a  continuing  Fed- 
eral planning  agency.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  words  "plsuining  agency." 
This  Commission  will  not  control  or  di- 
rect the  activities  of  State  and  local 
libraries. 


At  this  time  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  by 
lending  yotir  support  to  this  important 
legislation  wiiich  is  designed  to  benefit  all 
our  people.  The  rationale  for  such  action 
may  be  found  in  the  report  itself: 

We  should  look  at  the  value  to  our  people 
and  our  culture  that  accrues  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  user  whose  functions  are  to  be 
enhanced  by  improved  availability  of  library 
and  information  services.  A  library  can  be 
understood  only  as  it  enhances  a  socially 
valuable  function,  one  of  which — and  one 
that  all  libraries  can  enhance — is  the  per- 
sonal intellectual  and  ethical  development 
of  every  individual  In  our  society.  The  variety 
of  the  other  socially  valuable  functions  de- 
termines the  need  for  variety  In  kinds  of 
libraries. 

In  order  for  all  our  people  to  benefit 
from  the  information  in  our  libraries, 
there  must  be  some  evaluation  of  the 
needs  of  users,  the  effectiveness  of  pres- 
ent-day libraries  in  meeting  those  needs, 
and  the  impact  of  Federal  legislation  on 
library  development.  Once  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  identified  in  the 
areas  of  resources,  manpower,  program 
development,  interlibrar>'  cooperation, 
and  so  on,  recommendations  can  be  made 
regarding  ways  to  correct  the  deficien- 
cies. To  this  end,  the  Commission  would 
be  able  to  recommend  legislation  to  the 
proper  authorities  concerning  new  legis- 
lation.   

TAX  RELIEF  FOR  AMERICA'S  HARD- 
PRESSED  MIDDLE-INCOME  TAX- 
PAYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  DANIELS)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr.  , 
Speaker,  during  the  90th  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  HH.  12681,  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  America's  hard-pressed  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

As  I  see  it,  individuals  who  are  in  the 
middle-income  tax  bracket  are  paying  a 
grotesquely  unfair  part  of  the  totsd  tax 
load.  And  anyone  who  is  even  reasonably 
f  airminded  would  have  to  assume  that  a 
tax  system  which  requires  an  underem- 
ployed person  to  pay  14  percent  of  his 
taxable  income  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  persons  with  a  gross  income  of  $1 
million  or  more  to  pay  no  income  tax  at 
all  richly  merits  the  word  "grotesque." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  tax  reform  bill  which 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  continu- 
ing the  10 -percent  surcharge  and  possibly 
might  lead  to  a  meaningful  tax  cut  for 
almost  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  90th  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  91st  Congress,  I  have 
talked  with  himdreds  of  persons  in  the 
14th  District  of  New  Jersey  on  legislative 
matters.  I  have  found  that  the  greatest 
interest  is  in  the  area  of  tax  reform. 

I  think  my  constituents  in  the  14th 
District  are  typical  Americans  in  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  but  are  reluctant  to  pay  more  than 
persons  with  far  greater  incomes. 

I  assure  all  Members  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  present  Tax  Code  is 
riddled  with  exemptions  in  favor  of  the 
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▼er7  rich  and  acalnsfc  oor  middle-income 
taxpayers. 

What  my  bill  proposes  ia  that  nine  of 
the  most  outra«eouB  tax  loopholes  be 
closed. 

The  tax  loophole  which  screams  the 
loudest  for  action  is  the  27.5  percent  oil 
depletion  allowance.  There  can  be  no 
questloD  in  anyone's  mind  that  this  fig- 
ure Is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  and  is 
totally  unrelated  to  any  national  need. 

I  propose  cutting  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance to  15  percent  and  pegging  the 
depletion  allowance  for  other  minerals 
at  this  same  figure. 

I  would  like  to  end  the  unlimited  char- 
ities deduction  anc]  the  stoclc  option 
gimmick  which  are  devices  giving  a  tax 
break  to  some  but  by  no  means  all  Amer- 
icans. 

In  addition,  my  Ijill  would  eliminate 
the  provision  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  exempting  property  passing  by  pro- 
bate from  the  25  percent  capital  gains 
tax  and  the  so-calle^  $100  dividend  ex- 
clusion which  provides  a  large  tax  break 
for  the  rich  and  a  tliy  one  for  small  in- 
vesters.    .  •- 

Another -tex  dodge  which  ought  to  be 
airbed  is  the  glmmijck  whereby  a  large 
corporation  splits  Uito  several  smaller 
units  each  of  which  is  eligible  for  a  lower 
tax  rate  than  a  single  entity  would  be. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax-exempt 
status  given  to  municipal  bonds  is  de- 
signed to  assist  our  hard-pressed  local 
governments  raise  ijioney.  In  practice, 
many  municipalities,  are  floating  bonds 
for  private  firms  weH  able  to  compete  on 
the  bond  market.  This  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden, j 

My  bill  also  woula  set  the  same  rate 
for  gifts  passing  in<er  vivos  and  those 
which  pass  by  probate  proceedings. 

Similarly,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  for- 
bid the  payment  of  {estate  taxes  by  the 
redemption  of  Government  bonds  at  par 
value.  J 

This  Mr.  Speaker,  i^  my  proposal  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Cotnmittee.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  the  final  answer  but  it  certainly  is 
worthy  of  study  anjd  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  fend  Means  will  give 
top  priority  to  tax  reform  during  this 
91st  Congress. 


ABOLISH  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  majtter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEjER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introdi|cing  legislation  to 
abolish  capital  punlihment  and  replace 
it  with  life  imprisonment  for  all  Federal 
crimes  punishable  by  death. 

Capital  punishment  is  not  consistent 
with  the  moral  and  Humane  goals  of  our 
society.  There  is  no  moral  justification 
for  a  government  to  Hake  a  life  regardless 
of  the  crime  committed.  Human  life  Is 
sacred  and  deliberately  destroying  it  in 
the  name  of  the  stat^  is  as  much  a  moral 
offense  for  the  Nation  as  it  is  for  an 
individual. 

The  assumption  on  which  capital 
punishment  is  based,  that  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  crime,  has  been  proven  talse 
by  numerous  statistical   studies.   Aa  A 
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matter  of  fact.  States  in  which  the  death 
penalty  ha«  been  abolished  reflect  a 
lower  homicide  rate  than  the  national 
average. 

We  should  also  take  into  consideration 
the  probability  of  error,  for  the  death 
penalty  makes  it  impossible  for  society 
to  correct  llfe-and-death  mistakes  once 
they  are  made.  Furthermore,  the  victims 
of  this  barbarous  form  of  retribution  dis- 
proportionately tend  to  be  the  unedu- 
cated, the  poor,  and  minority  group 
members. 

Fortunately,  modem  penology  is  now 
moving  away  from  a  system  seelung  re- 
tribution for  crimes  to  one  rehabilitat- 
ing the  offender.  This  is  emphasized  by 
the  dramatic  decline  in  the  use  of  the 
death  penalty  in  recent  years.  Although 
Federal  law  still  includes  capital  punish- 
ment, no  Federal  prison  maintains  the 
means  to  carry  out  the  death  penalty, 
and  1968  became  the  first  year  on  record 
in  which  no  executions  took  place  in  the 
United  States. 

Thirteen  States  have  abolished  capital 
pimishment  completely  or  have  severely 
limited  its  application.  My  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  abolished  it  in  1853.  However, 
it  is  shocking  that  it  is  still  countenanced 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  outlaw 
the  death  penalty,  thus  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
reform  so  that  it  can  help  in  leading  the 
way  to  a  heightened  respect  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life. 


APOSTLE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE  / 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  establish 
an  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
in  northern  Wisconsin. 

My  bill  would  create  a  57,500-acre  na- 
tional recreation  area  in  Wisconsin's 
Ashland  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Including 
30  miles  of  Lake  Superior  shoreland.  21 
wild  islands,  and  a  10,000-acre  wild  rice 
marsh. 

This  is  the  only  area  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  that  combines  shorelines,  islands, 
marshes,  and  highlands  in  one  complex. 
This  t>eautiful  and  unspoiled  backyard 
of  our  great  Midwest,  only  hours  away 
from  heavily  populated  areas,  is  readily 
accessible  to  millions  of  Mldwestemers 
and  offers  the  visitor  a  complete  variety 
of  recreational  opportunities,  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  boating,  camping,  hik- 
ing, and  nature  study. 

The  designation  of  this  site  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore,  with  its  magnificent 
white  sand  beaches  and  wild  islands,  will 
be  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  and  beauty  of  Wisconsin's 
magnificent  outdoor  resources.  The  pros- 
pect of  preserving  this  treasured  lake- 
shore  and  island  resoxrrce  now  is  within 
our  reach.  At  the  initial  hearings  held 
last  year  by  the  House  Interior's  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation, Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  warmly  endorsed  the  Apostle  Is- 
lands proposal,  and  it  has  the  support  of 
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numerous  conservation  groups,  as  well  as 
the  Governors  of  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  91st  Congress  now  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  preserve  the  precious 
assets  of  one  of  America's  most  scenic 
areas.  In  addition,  the  recreational  activi- 
ties of  such  a  national  lakeshore  will 
stimulate  the  tourist  industry  in  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  upper  portions  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Apostle  Islands  {ilso  are  part  of 
oiu-  American  heritage  for  their  earlier 
pages  fprm  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It 
was  on  these  Lake  Superior  shores  that 
the  early  French  explorers,  in  1665, 
pl£uated  the  seeds  of  the  great  Northwest 
empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  prob- 
lems of  congestion  and  pollution,  man- 
made  noise  and  dirt  are  a  national  con- 
cern, the  Apostle  Islands  area  still  retains 
its  striking  wild  beauty.  We  must  act  to 
preserve  this  valuable  asset. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey),  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Alexander),  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Brooks  and  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mize  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleppe.         • 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances.  : 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  HosifER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  three  instances.  , 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Boland. 
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Mr.  TiACXiB  of  Texas  In  12  Instances. 

Mr.  CH1RUC8  H.  WiLSOH  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ullmak  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  In  six  In- 
stances. 
'  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  in  two  Instanccs. 

Mr.  Gorman  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DINGELL. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Prasxr. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 
•    Mr.  Celler  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


in- 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
E.  L.  BARTLETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Pollock). 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
the  10th  anniversary  of  our  achievement 
of  statehood  farWaska— the  10th  birth- 
day for  our  49th  State — Alaskans  look 
with  pride  upon  our  great  accomplish- 
ments in  so  short  a  period  of  history :  and 
we  look  with  confidence  and  courage  to- 
ward the  future,  notwithstanding  the 
substantial  problems  yet  to  be  resolved. 
But  our  task  will  indeed  t»e  far  more  dif- 
ficult, for  we  have  lost  an  invaluable 
friend  and  advocate,  Alaska's  most  be- 
loved citizen.  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bart- 
LETT,  a  man  who  served  in  this  body  with 
distinction  for  seven  terms  as  the  dele- 
gate for  the  territory  of  Alaska,  and 
thereafter  for  10  years  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator for  Alaska.  Senator  Bartlett  died 
on  Wednesday,  December  11,  1968. 

It  was  my  privilege,  my  honor,  to  have 
served  with  this  outstanding  gentleman, 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him 
well  and  to  have  become  his  friend  de- 
spite our  political  difl3rences.  Bob  Bart- 
lett w£^  Alaska's  most  revered  citizen, 
and  I  will  urge  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  of  Alaska  to  authorize  a 
statue  to  be  cast  and  placed  in  Statuary 
Hall  of  this  U.S.  Capitol  in  honor  of  this 
man  who  enjoyed  more  frequent  and 
more  solid  support  than  any  public  figure 
in  Alaskan  history. 

No  words  of  mine  would  be  adequate 
to  sufficiently  honor  Bob  Bartlett  on 
this  occasion,  nor  to  assuage  the  anguish 
of  bereavement  which  his  widow,  Vide, 
and  his  family  and  friends  have  sus- 
tained in  his  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
two  very  fine  editorials  from  two  of  Alas- 
ka's largest  newsi>apers,  the  Anchorage 
Dally  Times  of  December  12  and  the 


Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  of  Decem- 
ber 14: 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  "nmeg, 
Dec.  12.  1068] 
Bob  BASTLKTr 
The  book  wa«  cloaed  on  a  life  that  wm 
beloved  In  Alaska  when  Senator  Bartlett  died 
V?edneeday  following  heart  surgery  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  was  as  loved  by 
Alaskans  as  was  Senator  Bartlett.  We  know 
of  no  one  who  has  ever  been  recognized, 
txtisted  and  revered  as  was  he. 

The  people  of  this  state  who  loved  him 
are  known  for  their  Individualism,  dlvlslve- 
ness,  sectionalism,  arrogance  and  clannlsh- 
ness.  Yet  he  held  them  united  behind  him 
for  24  years — a  longevity  In  public  office  that 
Is  unequaled.  On  10  different  occasions  the 
stubborn,  unmanageable,  belligerent  and 
politically  erraUc  populace  of  Alaska  handed 
him  the  crown  with  election  returns  as  much 
as  81  per  cent  In  his  favor. 

No  one  in  all  the  sUte's  hUtory  has  ever 
enjoyed  such  frequent  and  solid  support 
from  Alaskans. 

That  approbation  was  no  gift  to  the  Sena- 
tor tecause  he  earned  It. 

He  earned  It  by  hard  work,  sincerity,  con- 
sistency, enthusiasm,  and  loyal  devotion.  His 
service  to  Alaskans  went  far  beyond  the  nor- 
mal duties  of  a  public  official. 

He  had  the  unique  quality  of  humility 
that  graced  him  with  an  enduring  warmth 
and  friendliness  for  mankind.  He  was  sought 
after  by  Alaskans  whether  or  not  they  needed 
his  help  or  wanted  him  to  do  something. 

Indeed,  every  Alaskan  who  came  near  hind 
found  him  a  warm  human  being. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  and  energy 
that  Senator  Bartlett  was  willing  to  expend 
In  behalf  of  an  Alaskan. 

It  was  as  though  every  one  of  us  was  a 
member  of  his  closest  family  and  he  was  con- 
cerned for  the  total  welfare  of  each. 

Alaskans  mark  the  death  of  Bob  Bartlett 
with  sorrow  but  historians  will  note  It  as  the 
end  of  an  era. 

It  Is  the  end  of  an  era  of  transition,  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  chapters  In  Alaska  his- 
tory— one  that  la  virtually  a  summary  of  the 
life  and  public  service  of  Bob  Bartlett. 

The  transition  Involved  Alaska's  change 
from  territorial  status— that  of  the  misun- 
derstood, red-haired  stepchild  of  the  nation — 
to  acceptance  as  a  full-fledged,  flrst-clasa 
member  of  the  family  of  states. 

Senator  Bartlett  played  a  key  role  before, 
during  and  after  the  attainment  of  state- 
hood;. Without  his  dependable  and  constant 
efforts  In  winning  special  measures  from  Con- 
gress and  the  Chief  Executive  in  Washington, 
the  revolutionary  changes  experienced  by 
Alaskans  would  have  been  more  difficult. 

The  loss  of  our  friend  is  overwhelming. 
We  are  so  blinded  by  our  sorrow  that  we  tend 
to  overlook  the  gr»at  victory  that  his  life 
exemplifies  and  our  good  fortune  In  having 
him  so  long. 

(From  the  Fairbanks   (Alaska)    News-Miner. 

Dec.  14,  19681 

Bob  Bartlitt,  Alaskak 

Wednesday  night  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  long 
ways  from  the  land  he  loved  so  well,  death 
stilled  the  weakened  heart  of  Alaska's  most 
revered  citizen.  Edward  Lewis  (Bob)  Bartlett. 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  man,  especlaUy  a  poli- 
tician, can  reach  the  plateau  of  devotion 
that  Alaskans  held  for  Sen.  Bob  Bartlett.  It 
was  a  devotion,  however,  that  was  well- 
founded,  and  returned  In  kind. 

For  Bob  Bartlett  was  that  kind  of  man. 
He  never  received  for  what  he  gave  many 
times  over.  He  devoted  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  of  his  life  to  his  fellow  Alaakans. 
This  was  25  years  vlrtuaUy  in  exile  as  he  was 
far  away  from  his  beloved  Alaska  In  the  na- 
tion's capital. 
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In  1933  as  secretary  to  the  lat«  Delegate 
Tony  Dlmond  he  gave  Washington,  DC,  a 
try  for  a  y«ar  and  found  It  wanting.  There  \ 
was  no  place  like  home.  But  10  years  later  '^^ 
he  was  again  caUed  Into  service  against  his 
every  wish  and  ran  for  Dlmond's  seat  as  dele- 
gate. He  won  this,  and  six  succeeding  elec- 
tions, and  when  statehood  came  10  years  ago 
he  became  Alaska's  senior  senator. 

The  cold,  hard  facta  of  the  matter  may  be 
that  he  lived  well  as  a  congressional  figure— 
for  14  years  the  lone  voice  of  Alaska  in  the 
give-and-take  world  of  professional  pwlltlcs 
at  the  highest  level  In  the  country — and  for 
the  next  10  years  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  most  exclusive  deliberating  body 
in  America.  But  what  are  material  things 
when  your  heart  and  every  thought  are  in  a 
far  distant  place? 

Financially,  Bob  Bartlett  was  a  virtual 
pauper  In  the  land  of  wealthy  U.S.  senators. 
His  total  worth  can  probably  be  summed  up 
as  a  recently  purchased  home  In  Washing- 
ton, a  mail  box  in  Juneau,  and  two  plots  of 
ground  he  bought  some  years  back  in  the 
North  Star  cemetery  In  Fairbanks  which  will 
be  his  final  resting  place. 

But  Bob  Bartlett  had  more  than  this — 
things  that  few  people,  living  or  dead,  ever 
enjoyed.  He  had  the  unending  devotion  of 
his  beloved  Vide,  and  his  daughters,  Doris 
Ann  and  Sue.  He  had  the  complete  respect 
of  his  colleagues  in  Washington  where  he 
served  so  ably  since  1944.  He  had  close  per- 
sonal friendships  with  preeldents.  His  staff, 
if  it  Is  possible  to  love  one's  employer,  did 
this  to  Bob  Bartlett — dozens  of  whom  he 
has  launched  on  their  own  successful  per- 
sonal careers. 

What  one  rarely  has,  however.  In  his  partic- 
ular field  of  endeavor,  was  tJie  respect  of 
those  he  served  In  Washington,  No  problem 
was  too  small,  or  too  large  for  Senator  Bart- 
lett to  consider,  or  to  do  his  utmost  to  over- 
come. 

His  overwhelming  victories  were  an  expres- 
sion of  the  esteem  his  fellow  citizens  showed 
Bob  Bartlett  the  only  way  they  knew  how — 
at  the  polls.  The  tritimphs  were  not  neces- 
sarily because  he  was  the  greatest  U.S.  sen- 
ator who  ever  walked  the  halls  of  Washing- 
ton, but  because  Alaskans  knew  they  had  a 
true  friend  representing  them. 

The  son  of  a  pioneer  miner  and  mail  car- 
rier, Bob  Bartlett  probably  would  have  been 
more  than  satisfied  to  have  lived  out  his  life 
as  his  father  did — as  a  miner  on  the  creeks 
of  the  Circle  area. 

Mining  was  where  he  found  his  true  hap-' 
piness.  This  was  evident  In  May  of  1965  when 
all  Alaska  saluted  Senator  Bartlett  for  his 
then  20  years  of  service  In  Congress.  The  lead- 
ing people  of  the  state  were  In  attendance 
that  night  In  Anchorage — people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  but  seated  at  the  two  tables  re- 
served for  hU  special  guests  were  his  old  min- 
ing partners  and  his  life-long  friends,  regard- 
less of  their  station  in  life. 

Much  to  his  own  chagrin,  Bob  Bartlett  was 
born  of  Alaskans,  Edward  and  Ida  Bartlett. 
m  Seattle.  However,  Alaska  has  always  been 
his  home  and  not  far  from  his  thoughts. 
This  is  expressed  In  what  he  once  wrote: 
"I  love  Alaska.  My  attachment  for  It,  my 
concern  for  it,  Is  so  deeply  imbedded  that  it 
Is  a  very  part  of  me.  There  I  have  grown, 
studied,  married  and  worked.  I  have  lolled  in 
her  beautiful  natural  setting  as  a  gold  miner. 
I  have  learned  the  life  of  her  towns  as  a  re- 
porter. I  have  met  her  people  as  an  appointed 
administrator  and  again  as  Delegate  and  Sen- 
ator. As  years  pile  upon  years  there  is  a  great- 
er personal  insistence  In  drawing  upon  mem- 
ory's treasure  trove." 

To  his  last  breath  it  can  be  assured  that 
Bob  Bartlett  drew  upon  this  "memory's  treas- 
ure trove." 

Now  he  is  returning  home  for  the  last  time 
finrt  it  Is  we  who  will  draw  upon  our  own  rec- 
ollections of  this  man — an  Alaskan  youngster 
who  grew  into  a  miner,  a  reporter,  a  states- 
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nun  and  moat  Important  a  respcoted  rerered 
and  beloTed  friend  of  uf  all. 

(Prom  the  Anehorace  (Alaaka)  Dally  Times, 

Dee.  la;  19M) 

BAwcrvETT  BmrvtcTm  Pkopls  or  Stats 

As  tbe  son  of  pioneer  Alaakana,  K.  L.  "Bob" 
Bartlett  became  a  Uviac  example,  eyen  aa  a 
U.S.  Senator,  of  tbe  rugged  Indlvldtiallam 
of  his  Arctic  frontier  constituency. 

His  dreaa,  on  most  occasions  in  Alaska, 
was  strictly  Informal. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  eloquent  speech,  yet 
be  was  a  man  to  wh*m  Alaskans  listened, 
because  be  seldom  sp<>ke  unless  be  felt  be 
bad  something  he  deemed  Important  to  say. 

With  36  years  of  public  life  behind  him. 
Bartlett  knew,  personally,  literally  thou- 
sands of  Alaskans. 

Rarely  did  he  forget  a  name  or  a  face, 
regardless  of  whether  It  was  one  first  met 
In  a  large  city  or  one  first  encountered  In 
a  remote  village. 

On  his  frequent  trl|M  to  Alaska,  Bartlett 
could  most  conmionly  be  found  contacting 
Alaskans  In  their  ow^  environment,  most 
of  the  time  wearing  tiie  wool  shirts  he  fa- 
vored. I 

He  was  at  his  best  [talking  with  Individ- 
uals or  to  small  groups.  To  all,  he  was  simply 
Bob  "Bartlett.  ] 

As' the  Territory  of  Alaska's  delegate  to 
Congress  and  later  as  one  of  Its  two  senators. 
Bartlett  commanded  national  attention  on 
rare  occasions,  prefertlng  to  direct  his  ef- 
fortsi  to  the  problems  of  Alaska  and  her  peo- 
ple. ' 

Though  he  was  a  staunch  Democrat,  bis 
wide  circle  of  friends  included  many  Repub- 
licans, who  were  candid  In  admitting,  pri- 
vately, that  he  was  unbeatable  at  the  polls. 

The  results  of  the  19^  election,  when 
Bartlett  received  his  second  sU-year  term  In 
the  VS.  Senate,  serve  to  Illustrate  the  point. 

In  that  election,  with  65.250  votes  cast. 
Bartlett  ran  up  more  ttian  75  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  one  of  the  most  lopsided  election  vic- 
tories In  Alaskan  history. 

Bom  Edward  Lewis  Bartlett  In  Seattle  on 
April  ao,  1904.  Bartlett  was  the  son  of  Ed  and 
Ida  BartleU.  Klondike  pioneers. 

A  native  of  Texas,  flather  Ed  Bartlett  fol- 
lowed the  gold  rush  tp  Dawson.  YT  ,  where 
be  operated  a  firm  u41ng  mule  pack  trains 
to  freight  goods  to  tl|e  gold  fields. 

In  Dawson  he  maitled  a  Wisconsin  girl 
who  had  come  north  i  for  adventure.  Their 
first  child,  a  daughtier,  was  bom  In  San 
Francisco.  Following  ^obs  birth  In  Seattle. 
Ed  Bartlett  moved  ip  Fairbanks  and  his 
family  Joined  him  there  the  following  year 

Bob  Bartlett  attended  elementary  and 
high  school  In  Fairbanks  and  later  attended 
both  the  University  ot  Alaska  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washlngtoq. 

Durmg  the  tenure  of  W.  F.  "Wrong  Font" 
Thompson  as  editor  of  the  Fairbanks  Dally 
News-Miner.  Bartlett )  Joined  the  reporting 
staff  as  a  summer  vac^itlon  replacement,  be- 
coming a  full-time  reborter  In  1927. 

In  1930.  he  married  jthe  former  Vide  Marie 
Oaustad.  a  native  of 'Dawson  who  also  at- 
tended Fairbanks  schools  and  the  University 
of  Alaska,  where  thejl  first  met. 

Bartlett  remained  jwlth  the  News-Bllner 
until  1933,  when  he  ^^  appointed  congres- 
sional secretary  to  lAnthony  J.  Dlmond. 
elected  the  previous  full  as  Alaska's  delegate 
to  Congress. 

Bartlett  stayed  wltn  Dlmond  until  1934, 
when  he  returned  to  Alaska  to  become  as- 
sistant territorial  director  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Admlnlstratltm. 

Bartlett "s  father  dl«d  In  1935  and  during 
the  next  three  years  he  operated  the  small 
placer  gcdd  mine  his  flather  had  worked  near 
Miller  House.  In  the  Circle  District. 

In  January  of  1939.  Bartlett  left  active 
mining  for  good  wh«n  he  received   an  ap- 


potntznent  from  Franklin  D.  Booaerelt  aa 
secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  at 
Juneau. 

In  1944,  Bartlett  sought  and  won  election 
aa  territorial  delegate  to  Oongisaa  from 
Alaska,  after  Dlmond  announced  he  would 
not  seek  re-election.  Bartlett  was  re-elected 
delegate  for  six  subsequent  terms. 

After  Congress  approved  statehood  for 
Alaska  In  1968.  Bartlett  entered  the  race  for 
U.S.  senator'  and  won  handily,  picking  up 
more  than  81  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast 
for  himself  and  two  opponents. 

When  Alaska  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
union  In  1959.  he  became  the  state's  senior, 
senator  by  the  toss  of  a  coin.  He  drew  a  two- 
year  term  and  the  other  U.S.  senator  elected 
In  1958.  Ernest  Omening,  also  a  Democrat, 
became  Junior  senator  from  Alaska,  with  a 
four  year  term. 

In  1960,  Bartlett  went  before  the  voters 
again  and  was  elected  to  a  full  slx-ye&r  term 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  defeating  Republican  Lee 
McKlnley,  the  man  he  again  faced  In  1966, 
by  a  vote  ef  38,041-2i,937. 

Although  Bartlett  did  not  win  an  academic 
degree  from  the  University  of  Washington 
or  the  University  of  Alaska,  be  did  hold, 
among  others,  an  honorary  doctor  of  law 
degree  from  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

This  Is  the  same  college  from  which  grad- 
uated William  H.  Seward,  the  man  who  nego- 
tiated Alaska's  purchase  from  Russia  In  1867, 
and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  pioneer  Alaska 
missionary  whose  neume  is  being  perpetuated 
by  a  high  school  and  Junior  college  at  Sitka. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Bartlett  served 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Select  Conmilttee 
on  Small  Business. 

Bartlett  smd  his  wife  had  two  daughters, 
Doris  Ann.  now  married  to  Burke  Riley, 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Department's  Alaska 
Field  Committee,  and  Sue.  a  nurse. 

I  Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)   Dally  Times. 

Dec.  12.  1968] 

Man  To  Match  Mountains 

Alaska's  Bob  Bartlett  was  a  man  to  match 
the  state's  mountains. 

President  Johnson  saw  this,  according  to  a 
wire  he  sent  when  Bartlett  was  feted  In  May 
1965  for  having  served  Alaska  in  Congress  for 
20  years. 

"Bob  Bartlett.  working  quietly,  gets  things 
done."  wired  the  President.  "His  accomplish- 
ments In  both  houses  of  Congress  match  the 
high  mountains  and  ^road  plains  of  Alaska." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  resolution  at  the 
desk  on  the  death  of  Alaska's  most  be- 
loved citizen,  the  distinguished  Senator 
E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  16 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable E.  L.  Bartlett.  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
tbese>^esolutlon8  to  the  Senate  and  txana- 
mlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMl'lTJSifia  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  reports  were  filed  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  the  90th 
Congress,  second  session : 

On  October  31. 1968: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business.  A  report,  entitled  "The 
Position  of  Small  Business  In  Oovemment 
Procurement"  (Rept.  No.  1976).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Umon. 

On  December  5,  1968: 

Mr.  DUI^SKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  manpower  man- 
agement In  the  Federal  Oovemment  (Rept. 
No.  1976).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
On  December  18,  1968: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  A  report,  entitled  "Small 
Business  In  Smaller  Cities  and  Towns"  (Rept. 
No.  1977).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
On  December  23.  1968: 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Conmilttee 
on  Small  Biislness.  Report,  entitled  "The 
Allocation  of  Radio  Frequency  and  Its  Effect 
on  Small  Business"  (Rept.  No.  1978).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houfui 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Conmiltte-? 
on  Small  Business.  Report,  entitled  "Organi- 
zation and  Operation  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  (1968)  "  (Rept.  No.  1979).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houss 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

On  December  24.  1968 : 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committes 
on  Small  Business.  Report,  entitled  "The  Use 
of  Oames  of  Chance  In  Gasoline  Marketing 
and  Their  Impact  Upon  Small  Business" 
(Rept.  No.  1980) .  Referred  to  the  Commltttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report,  entitled  "The  Ef- 
fect Upon  Small  Business  of  Voluntary  In- 
dustrial Standards"  (Rept.  No.  1981).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

On  December  30,  1968: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Activity  Report  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  90th  Congress,  second  session 
(Rept.  No.  1982).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

On  December  31. 1968: 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee;  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report,  entitled 
"Small  Business  Problems  in  the  Drug  In- 
dustry" (Rept.  No.  1983).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report,  entitled  "Promo- 
tional Practices  by  Public  Utilities  and  Their 
Effect  Upon  Small  Business"  (Rept.  No. 
1984).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Final  report,  90th  Con- 
gress (Rept.  No.  1986).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  under  its  previouB  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  McHMlay,  January 
6, 1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Communication,  pursuant  to  clause  2, 
rule  XXIV,  and  House  Resolution  1323, 
90th  Congress,  received  subsequent  to 
sine  die  adjournment,  was  referred  as 
follows: 

2278.  A  letter  frtHn  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
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port  on  the  examination  of  flnannlal  state- 
ments of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  401) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  AXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Sp^iker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  it  la  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant  to 
rule  III,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-81) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Statee  held  at  Washington,  DC.  on  Septem- 
ber 19  and  30,  1068.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  28  U.S.C.  331  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-32) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  compilation  of  General  Accounting  OfBce 
findings  and  recommendations  for  Improving 
Government  ojseratlons,  fiscal  year  1968  (H. 
Doc.  No.  91-33) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Conunlsslon  on  Urban  Problems,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (H.  Doc. 
No.  91-34);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

5.  A  communications  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  first 
assessment  of  the'  Nation's  water  resources 
under  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
research  facilities  funds  as  of  June  30,  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10, 
Public  Law  88-74;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  45  Stat.  1222  (16  U.S.C.  715b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

8.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments signed  under  Public  Law  480  In  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1968,  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  I»ubllc  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
"Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

10.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
"Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National 
Guard,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  the  f>rovlslons  of 
31  U.S.C.  606;  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprtatloaa. 


11.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  rep)ort  on  a  viola- 
tion by  ths  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
of  section  367S  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  666(1)  (2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

12.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  31  US.C.  666(1)  (2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, Deptartment  of  State,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Agency  on 
architectural  and  engineering  fees  In  excess 
of  $25,000,  for  the  period  of  January  1  to  June 
30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

14.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  January  1 
to  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  Public  Law  520,  79th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

15.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  report  of  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  of 
June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  410,  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended  (10  U.S.C^701);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report,  by  grade  and 
age,  of  the  number  of  Air  Force  officers  on  fly- 
ing stattis  above  the  grade  of  major  receiv- 
ing flight  pay  as  of  October  31,  1968,  and  the 
average  monthly  Sight  pay  authorized  by  law 
to  be  paid  to  such  officers  during  November  1, 
1967,  through  October  31,  1968,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  37  U.S.C.  301(g);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  detailed  to  the  Army 
General  Staff,  on  September  30,  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  3031(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

18.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (International  Affairs), 
transmitting  an  Index  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Ryukyuan  Legislature  during  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  procurement  receipts  for  medical 
stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

20.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
the  report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30.  1968,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  201(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

21.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
the  report  of  Federal  contributions  program 
equipment  and  faclUtlefi  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

22.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions ) ,  transmitting  a  ref>ort  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an  additional 
facilities  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursuant  to 


the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

23.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  eetlnxated  cost  of  certain  facili- 
ties projects  propKMed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

24.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  a  supplemental  report 
showing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  construc- 
tion project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  notice  of  which  was 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
use.  2233a(l)  on  May  2,  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

25.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions ) ,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an  additional 
facilities  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  use.  2233a(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

26.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  list  of  purchases  and 
contracts  made  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  un- 
under  10  U.S.C.  2304a  (11)  and  (16),  since 
April  30,  1068,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  use.  2304(e):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

27.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  a  list  of  Department  of 
Defense  contracts  negotiated  under  the  au- 
thority of  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  (16). 
for  the  period  January  to  June,  1968.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2304(e); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master. Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  financial  re- 
port for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1968, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-530;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

29.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary^' of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  BSth  quarterly  report 
on  export  control,  covering  the  third  quarter, 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  the  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July-August  1968. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
bvislness  firms  for  July- September  1968.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

32.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  actions  taken  by  the  Bank 
relative  to  export  expansion  during  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30, 1068,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

33.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Coinage,  transmitting  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  proposed  legislation,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  268) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  his  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriateneas  of  the  lower  and 
upper  age  limits  incorporated  in  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1067  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-202);  to  the  Ownmlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
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M.  A  lettor  from  tb«  SMntary  ot  the 
TntsvTj,  tnuumltttaB  «  rapoit  on  foreign 
credlW  by  th«  n.S.  Oovemment  m  of  June 
30,  1967,  piimiant  to  tbe  provlslona  of  sec- 
tion 834(f)  of  the  Foreign  Aaalstanoe  Act  of 
1981,  u  amended;  to  ihe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaln. 

38.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  tranemlttlng  the  semiannual  con- 
solidated report  of  b^ances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  without  payment  of  dollars, 
as  of  June  30,  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  813  (en  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign,  Affaire. 

37.  A  letter  from  Che  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  TJblted  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  in 
July  and  August  196B  In  connection  with 
U.S.  exports  to  Yugoeliavla.  pursuant  to  title 
in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Export- Import  Bank  Act  of  1946.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

38.  A  letter  from  ttie  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  UlUted  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  th^  amoimt  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  Insurants  and  guarantees  Is- 
sued in  September  1908  In  connection  with 
U.S. 'expdlii'to  Tugoslavla.  pursuant  to  the 
provTUons'  5f  the  Export- Import  Bank  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

39.  A  letter  from  tpie  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  tbe  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  th4  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  la- 
sued  In  October  1988  in  connection  with  U.S. 
exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export-Import  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I 

40.  A  letter  from  the' Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on  the 
programing  and  obligation  of  contingency 
funds  covering  the  flrtiit  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1989,  pursuant  to  the;  provisions  of  section 
4ei(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

41.  A  letter  from  thp  Chairman.  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships.  iranamltUng  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

43.  A  letter  from  tha  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  Its 
disposition  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop- 
erty outside  of  the  Ignited  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  pursuemt  ta  Public  Law  152,  Slst 
Congress:  to  the  Comi|Uttee  on  Government 
Operations.  j 

43.  A  letter  from  thi  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  Ib^nsmlttlng  report  on 
tbe  negotiation  of  coqtracta  for  water  from 
the  Central  Valley  project.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Department  of  the  Interior;  to  tbe 
Committee    on    Government   Operations. 

44.  A  letter  from  thf  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  l^-ansmlttlng  report  on 
the  procurement  of  dertaln  products  from 
private  industry  by  thf  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; to  the  Comnllttee  on  Government 
Operations.  i 

45.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  iransmlttlng  report  on 
the  savings  attainable  by  preventing  con- 
demnation of  economlQally  repairable  equip- 
ment. Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

46.  A  letter  from  th#  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  Increased  costs  to  the  Government 
attributed  to  leasing  rather  than  purchasing 
land  and  buildings  by  I^epartment  of  D«fenae 


contractors;   to  the  Committee  on  Wvem- 
ment  Operations. 

47.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  the  exam- 
ination of  financial  statements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bcmk  Board,  year  ended 
December  31.  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  examination  of  financial  statements, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  fiscal  year 
1967;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  need  to  improve  procurement  proce- 
dures for  outfitting  vessels  activated  for  use 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Maritime  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

50.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  review  of  the  proced\ires  and  practices 
for  control  of  materials  under  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

51.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
savings  available  In  Federal  share  of  cost  of 
demolishing  buildings.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations, 

52.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
U.S.  construction  activities  In  Thailand,  1966 
and  1967,  Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  Agency  for  International 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

53.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  dliODcultles  encountered  in  arranging  air 
support  serylcea  for  U.8.  contractors  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

54.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  differences  In  allowing  corporate  ex- 
penses as  charges  to  Government  contracts 
at  Government-owned.  contractor-oi>erated 
plants.  Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

55.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  need  to  improve  the  management  of  the 
detailing  of  civilians  employed  at  military 
Installations,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  opportunity  (or  economies  In  counseling 
services  provided  under  children's  educa- 
tional assistance  program.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  tbe  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

87.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  of 
the  need  for  improved  appraisal  practices  for 
right-of-way  acquisitions  In  Rhode  Island;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  need  to  improve  procedures  for  reporting 
Individuals  as  rehabilitated  under  tbe  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

59.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
tbe  Improvements  needed  In  contracting  for 
on-the-job  training  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment &ad  Training  Ao^f  1982.  Depkart- 
ment  of  I^bor;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

60.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
tbe  review  of  payroll  activities,  Arohlteot  of 


the  Oapitol;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

61.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  need  to  improve  the  management  of  am- 
munition research  and  development  at  Plca- 
tlnny  Arsenal.  Dover.  N.J..  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report 
on  the  problem  areas  in  implementing 
amendatory  legislation  affecting  railroad  re- 
tirement annuities.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

63.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Umted  States,  transmitting  report  on 
tbe  cost  reductions  obtainable  by  Improving 
the  management  of  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial vehicles.  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Qoverrunent  Operations. 

64.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  Southwestern  Federal  Power  System, 
fiscal  year  1967.  Department  of  tbe  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

65.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  fiscal  year  1968;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

66.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  strengthening  controls  for 
determining  compliance  with  statutory  re- 
strictions on  tbe  use  of  academic  facilities 
constructed  with  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  further  action  to  determine 
allowable  costs  and  recover  overpayments 
under  general  clinical  research  center  grants. 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  Improvements  in  certain 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  opera- 
tions in  Detroit,  Mich..  Department  of  Labor: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

69.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  timely  action  In  resolving 
problems  affecting  tbe  eligibility  of  hospitals 
under  the  medicare  program.  Social  Security 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

70.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agrlcultiue, 
transmitting  a  report  on  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  during  fiscal  year  1968  under 
title  rv  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  404(d)  of  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

71.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretcu^  of 
tbe  Interior,  transmitting  determinations 
relating  to  partial  deferment  of  the  scheduled 
1969,  1970,  1971.  1972.  and  1973  Installments 
payable  by  tbe  Vermejo  conservancy  district 
toward  repayment  of  tbe  reimbursable  cost 
of  the  Vermejo  project.  New  Mexico,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-308;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  under  which  the 
Utah  Parks  Co.  will  be  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  accommodations  and  service 
for  tbe  public  In  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  (North  Rim),  Bryce  Canyon  and  Zion 
National  Parks,  Utah,  and  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
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tlonal  Monument,  Utah,  for  a  16-year  term 
from  January  1,  1969,  through  December  31. 
1983.  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat. 
543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

73.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  determination 
relating  to  deferment  of  the  1969-73  con- 
struction charge  Installments  due  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  a  part  of  tbe  land  in  the 
Brewster  Plat  Irrigation  district,  Poster  Creek 
division,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Wash- 
ington, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  73  Stat. 
584;  to  the  Committee'  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

74.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  under  which 
Verkamp's  a  partnership,  will  be  authorized 
to  continue  to  provide  merchandising  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  public  on  the 
south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
Ariz.,  for  a  10-year  period  from  January  1, 
1968.  through  December  31.  1977,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  67  Stat.  271  as  amended 
by  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

75.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  orders 
and  supporting  documents  covering  can- 
cellations of  relmbxirsable  charges  existing 
against  Indian  tribes  or  Individuals  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  47 
Stat.  564  (25  U.S.C.  386a):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

76.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
Best's  Studio,  Inc.,  will  operate  a  business 
for  the  public  in  Yosemite  National  Park, 
Calif.,  for  a  15-year  period  from  October  1, 
1968,  through  September  30,  1983,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat. 
543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

77.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  concluded  with 
respect  to  dockets  Nos.  47,  147,  160,  and  164, 
The  Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians,  Plaintiffs,  v. 
the  United  States  of  America,  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055 
(25  U.S.C.  70t) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

78.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  letter  re- 
questing a  correction  be  made  In  a  previous 
report  relative  to  dispoeltlon  of  dockets  Nos. 
47,  147,  160,  and  164,  The  Yakima  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

79.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  96,  The  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma, 
Plaintiff,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055  (25  U.S.C.  70t) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
ClsUms  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  256,  consolidated 
with  dockets  Noe.  124-D,  124-E,  and  124-P, 
The  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  et  al.;  Ira  S. 
Godfroy,  et  al..  The  Miami  Indians  of  Indi- 
ana, Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  60  Stat.  1055  (25  U.S.C.  70t);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Conunlssion,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  255,  consolidated 
with  docket  No.  124-C,  The  Miami  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  et  al.;  Ira  S.  Godfroy,  et  al.; 
The  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana,  Petitioners, 
V.  The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1066 
( 25  U.S.C.  70t) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


83.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  Trans, 
portatlon,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  1968 
amendment  to  tbe  national  airport  plan,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

83.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  of  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  commissary  opera- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  90-112;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

84.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  In 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
of  September  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

85.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as  of 
October  31,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

86.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as  of 
November  30.  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  6(e)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

87.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting  the  1968  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  205  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

88.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication,  "Statistics  for  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Companies.  1967";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

89.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  map,  "Major  Natxiral  Gas  Pipelines,  as 
of  June  30,  1968";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

GO.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  publications  "Sales  of  Firm  Electric 
Power  for  Resale,  1965-1966",  and  "Statistics 
of  Privately  Owned  Electric  Utilities  in  the 
United  States,  1967";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

91.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  transmitting 
an  interim  report  containing  recommenda- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  program  to  elimi- 
nate refrigerator  entrapment  deaths  among 
children,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  Public  Law  90-466;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

92.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  identical  bidding  In 
advertised  public  procurement,  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  Executive  Order  10936,  Issued 
April  24, 1961;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

93.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  covering  the  calendar  year 
1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

94.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  of  April  29,  1941,  to 
authorize  the  waiving  of  the  requirement  of 
performance  and  payment  bonds  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

96.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting 


a  rejwrt  and  recommendation  concerning  tbe 
claim  of  the  United  States  against  Clifford  L. 
Petty  and  his  claim  against  tbe  umted 
States,  piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  236;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

96.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  of  claims  settled  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  under  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  31  US.C.  241(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

97.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  have  been 
approved  pursuant  to  section  204(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

98.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  adnUsslble  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (H) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

99.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  section  212(b)  (28)  (I)  (11) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
virlth  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

101.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  p>ersons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary... 

102.  A  letter  frcMn  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  personnel  claims  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees Claims  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

103.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistai(t~ 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
43  U.S.C,  section  1331,  et  seq.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

104.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  addlflonal  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

105.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
753.  to  authorize  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  fees  charged  by  court  reporters  for 
furnishing  certain  transcripts  in  proceedings 
under  the  Criminal  Jxistice  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

106.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  transmitting  an  interim  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
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Mctloo  8  at  rublle  I4w  89-801;  to  tlu  Com- 
mits* oo  tba  JtirtlcUty. 

107.  A  l«tt«r  from  VM  ezecuUve  vle«  preai- 
dent.  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  National 
Onter,  tranamlttlng  the  annual  audit  and 
r«port  to  the  board  of  governors  for  the  flacal 
year  ended  August  31,  1968,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-680;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

108.  A  letter  from  (he  treasurer,  American 
Historical  Association,  transmitting  the  audit 
of  the  association  far  the  10-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
■ions  of  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-604;  to 
the  Committee  on  thci  Judiciary. 

108.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant 
paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  audit  of  the  league  for.  the 
period  ending  July  31.  1968,  and  the  minutes 
of  Its  1967  conventloti,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-604;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  honorary  executive 
director.  National  Coaference  on  Citizenship, 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  of  accounts 
and  the  executive  ofllcer's  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of'  Public  Law  88-504;  to 
the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary. 

ill.  A  J«Uer  from  ithe  Secretary  of  Com- 
mesce,  traaamlttlng  ai  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  seqtlon  510(a)(1)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  a|nd  Fisheries. 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  4  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  permit  talking  of  citizen  owner- 
ship of  vessels  for  tride-ln  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Mercliant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. I 

113.  A  letter  from  jthe  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  4  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  last  sentence  of  section 
201(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
and  for  other  purposas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and;  Fisheries. 

114.  A  letter  from 'the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  t'eport  on  scientific  and 
professional  i>oeltlon4  for  1968.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  5  tTSC.  3104(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  (pfllce  and  Civil  Service. 

115.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  relative  to 
new  contracts  negotiated  under  10  n.S.C. 
2304(a)  (11)  and  (16)  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  through  June  30,  1968,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of;  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subver- 
sive Activities  Contit>l  Board,  transmitting 
the  18th  annual  repofrt  of  the  Board,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provision^  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  ActJ  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Un-Aiferlcan  Activities. 

117.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  President, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  number  of 
civilian  oflBcers  and  onployees  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  oalendar  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  fO-364:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mea^. 

118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfbre,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  grants  approved  which  are  financed 
wholly  with  Federal  funds  for  the  jierlod 
July  1,  1968,  to  Septeinber  30,  1968,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1120b  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

119.  A  letter  front  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  (fo^  Enforcement),  Treas- 
xiry  Department,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Bxireau  of  Narcotics, 
for  the  calendar  ye^  ended  December  31, 
1967,  ptirsuant  to  s^tlcm  I  of  the  act  of 
June  14,  1930;  to  ttte  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Bleana. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 


at  opportiinUiee  for  Improving  reUabUlty 
evaluation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Atooklc  En- 
ergy Conunlsslon,  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

121.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  central  control  and  coordi- 
nation In  the  use  of  transportation  resources 
In  Europe,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

122.  A  letter  from  the  Secre>tary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  the  Army  aviation  personnel  above  the 
grade  of  major  by  grade  and  age  group,  with 
the  average  monthly  flight  pay  authorized 
by  law  to  be  paid  such  officers,  for  the  period 
July  1  to  December  31,  1968,  purstiant  to  the 
provisions  of  37  U.S.C.  301(g);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

123.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  trans- 
mitting those  portions  of  the  report  of  the 
National  Conunlsslon  on  Urban  Problems 
that  deal  with  codes,  zoning,  taxation,  and 
development  standards,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  Agency's 
30th  semiannual  report,  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  to  Jime  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1008  of  Public  Law  402 
(80th  Cong.);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflairs. 

126.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  Improve  policies  and 
procedures  for  relocating  railroad  facilities  at 
Federal  water  resources  projects.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

126.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  survey 
of  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  for  de- 
veloping and  reviewing  proposed  military 
hospital  construction  projects.  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

127.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  for  fiscal  year  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
copies  of  varlotis  States  certificates  of  ascer- 
tainment of  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  3  U.S.C.  6;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  detennlna- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relat- 
ing to  deferment  of  a  portion  of  the  sched- 
uled construction  charge  Installments  due 
the  United  States  during  the  period  1969 
through  1985  on  behalf  of  the  Georgetown 
Divide  Public  UtiUty  District,  El  Dorado 
County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

130.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  12th  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  project  and  participating  projects 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  authorizing  act 
of  April  11,  1966  (70  Stat.  106);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  copies 
of  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  23d  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
operations  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  18,  Public  Law 
377,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


188.  A  letter  from  the  duOrman,  OItU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Avlatlom  Act  of  1968  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  re- 
spect of  consolidation  of  certain  proceedings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically  pro- 
vide that  remedial  orders  Issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  enforcement  proceed- 
ings may  require  the  repayment  of  charges 
in  excess  of  those  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

135.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
permits  and  licenses  for  h3rdroelectrlc  proj- 
ects Issued  by  the  Commission  diulng  fis- 
cal year  1968;  financial  statements  of  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  licenses  Issued  by  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  and  the  names 
and  compensation  of  persons  employed  by 
the  Commission  during  that  period;  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(d)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Conmiissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  secUon  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  proposed  draft  of 
legislation,  to  amend  section  212(B)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

139.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  sclen- 
tlflc  or  professional  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment, pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
3104;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

140.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
transmitting  a  status  and  financial  report  on 
the  Center  for  fiscal  year  1968,  pivsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-874;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Teimessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting  the 
36th  Annual  Report  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968  (pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16  UJ3.C. 
831(h) );  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port of  a  study  relating  to  the  inclusion 
tinder  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  of  services  of  additional  types  of  li- 
censed practitioners  performing  health  serv- 
ices in  Independent  practice,  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  141,  Public  Law  90-248; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  feasi- 
bility study  on  preventive  services  and  health 
education  for  medicare  recipients;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

144.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  the  13th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Renegotiation  Boctfd,  pur- 
suant to  section  114  of  Public  Law  870,  84th 
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Congress;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

145.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  deduc- 
tions to  banks  for  cooperatives  which  are 
subject  to  Income  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
HJl.  1.    A   bill    to   establish    a   Uniformed 
Services  Academy  of  Health  Sciences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  independ- 
ent Federal   agency   for   the   supervision   of 
federally   chartered   credit   unions,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By   Mr.    MORGAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Babrett,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Btrne    of 
Pennsylvania,      Mr.      Eilbero,      Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi,  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Yathon,    Mr.    Wh-uams, 
Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Whallet,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,    Mr.    RooNEY    Of    Penn- 
sylvania.  Mr.   ESHLEMAN.  Mr.   GOOD- 
LiNC,    Mr.    Gatdos,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
Satlor.   Mr.    Johnson   of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  ViGORrro.  Mr.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  4.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  U.S.  postal 
establishment,   to   provide   for  efficient  and 
economical  postal  service  to  the  public,  to 
improve  postal  employee-management  rela- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross   Income   of   reasonable   amounts   con- 
tributed   to    a    qualified    higher    education 
fund   established    by    the   taxpayer   for   the 
purpose    of    funding    the   higher    education 
of    his   dependents;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means.  ^^ 

By  Mr.   SISK: 
H.R.  6.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H  Jl.  7.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  medical,  technical,  social,  and 
legal  problems  and  opportunities  which  the 
Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical  progress 
toward    malting    transplantation    of    organs, 
and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a  practical 
alternative  to  the  treatment  of  disease;   to 
amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  organizations  lor  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  programs  for  patients  with  Idd- 
ney  disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  training 
related  to  such  programs,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  for 
firemen  not  employed  by  the  United  States 


killed  or  injured  while  fighting  fires  on  Fed- 
eral property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ALBERT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Dulski,  and  Mr. 

CORBETT)  : 

H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  per  annvim 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  11.  A  bill  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  responsive  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  improve 
the  coordination  of  monetary,  fiscal,  and  eco- 
nomic policy:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  State  institutional  Ubrary  services 
program  to  the  staffs  of  State  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  interest  on  late  payments  of  estate  tax 
in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  14.  A   bill   relating   to  the   status   of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Ivleans. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R  15.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prototype 
construction    of    a    commercial    supersonic 
transport  airplane,  and  for  other  purposfiSj_ 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Erlenborn.  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 

Kyros,    Mr.    Karth,    Mr.    Mailliard. 

Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mr. 

Pepper.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Pulton  of 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Vandeb  Jact,  Mr. 

Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hosmer.  Mr. 

Olsen,  Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr.  Burke 

of  Florida,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Peighan, 

Mr.    Reinecke,   Mr.   Eshleman,    Mr. 

SiKES.  and  Mr.  Pelly)  : 

H.R.  16.  A  bill  authf^rlzing  the  President  of 

the   United   States   to   award    Congressional 

Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Prank  Bor- 

man,  James  A.  Lovell,  and  William  A.  Anders; 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Minshall,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    DERvtnNsKi,    Mr. 
PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.    Murphy    of    Illinois,    and    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  17.  A   bill   authorizing   the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Prank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Lovell,  and  William  A.  Anders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  18.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of   candidates   for  President   of  the  United 
States    in    a    national    presidential    primary 
election,  and  for  the  election  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  for  other  puriKJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  19.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance,  and  fo^other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways^nd  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
HJl.  20.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  21.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled  in- 
dividuals   entitled    to    disability    Insurance 


benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  individuals  in  the  correspond- 
ing categories  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for 
health  insyrance  benefits  imder  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  22.  A  bni  to  amend  titles,  I,  IV.  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided  by,  or  un- 
der programs  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to,  such  titles  must  be  pre- 
scribed and  furnished  on  a  nonproprietary 
or  generic  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  23.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  requir- 
ing a  doctor's  prescription  among  the  medi- 
cal expenses  with  respect  to  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  voluntary  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  .^ 

H.R.  24.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Karth) : 
H.R.   25.  A  bill   to  establish  a  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee   on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  26.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  of 
deductible  moving  expenses  incurred  by  an 
^employee;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me^ns. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.R.  27.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retirement 
of  $50  billion  of  Interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  held  by  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  28.  A  bill  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  over  expendi- 
tures by  agencies  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  over  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  29.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  Federal  credit 
unions  to  afford  checking  account  services  to 
their  patrons  by  accepting  demand  deposits 
on  a  100-percent  reserve  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  30.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  Chairman  and  members  thereof,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R  31.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
interest  on  certain  funds  of  the  United  States 
held  on  deposit  In  commercial  banks,  to 
provide  lor  reimbursement  of  commercial 
banks  for  services  performed  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  32.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  nonnegotlable  U.S.  bonds  to  finance  cer- 
tain wju-  and  defense  expenditures  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 
H.R.  33.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  34.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $200  million  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
to  multilateral  special  funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    MILLER    of    California    (for 
himself   and   Mr.   Daddario)  : 
H.R.  35.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  science  and   the  education  of  scientists 
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Uirough  »  nattPti^l  |itograin  ot  inatltutlonal 
KTMiU  to  tlM  eoUagife  uul  unlvanltlas  of  tbe 
United  StetM;  to  tbe  Conunltt«e  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

BjlSi.PATUAX: 

H  JL  36.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tb«  un*uthorlzed 
disclosure  at  credit  infonnstlon  by  Insured 
banks  and  institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  ttM  Committee  on  Banlfing  and 
CurrencT. 

HSL  37.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  Insured 
banks  from  votlns  their  own  stock  and  to 
proTlda  for  etunulatlTe  voting  in  federally 
lnsuT«d  bAnks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ctirrency. 

H.B.  3a.  A  bill  to  require  that  each  bank 
Insoied  by  tbs  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Oorpcratlon  bs  audited  trlennlally,  and  for 
otbsr  piirpn— ;  to  tt$a  Committee  on  Banking 
andOurrency. 

H3.  38.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Act  to  provide  for  Federal  Reserve  sup- 
port ot  Qovenuneqt  bonds  when  market 
yields  equal  or  exceed  4>/4  f>ercent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.B.  40.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Act  with  respect  to  the  scop>e  of  the 
audit  by  the  Oenerai  Accounting  Office;  to 
the   Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 

.H.R.  ^1,^  A  bin  to  jamend  the  Federal  Re- 
s^ve  Act,  to  broadenj  eligibility  for  use  of  the 
diicount'prlvtlege;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.B.  42.  A  bill  to  etotabUsb  a  Federal  Bank- 
ing Commission  tO'  administer  all  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  lezamlnatlon  and  super- 
vision Of  banks;  to  4he  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.    ! 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJi.  43.  A  bill  to  imend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  te  provide  that  a  family's 
homestead  shall  bej  exempt  from  levy  for 
Federal  taxes;  to  t^e  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJi.  44.  A  bUl  tO|  Increase  from  t600  to 
MOO  the  personal  iqcome  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Includltig  tbe  exemption  for  a 
spoiise.  tbe  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness)  r  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  46.  A  blU  to  eetablUh  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  JTax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Co«imlttee  on  Ways  and 
Meens. 

H3.  46.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  procedures 
of    congressional    investigating    committees; 
to  the  Committee  o»  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJl.  47.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assttre  adequate  conmiuter 
service  In  urban  artas.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comiblttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  48.  A  bill  to  permit  a  SUte  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  of  urb^n  mass  transportation; 
to  the  C<»nmlttee  o|t  Public  Works. 

HJl.  49.  A  bill  to  iuthorlze  assistance  un- 
der the  FHA  section  236  program  and  the 
rent  supplement  pBogram  with  respect  to 
qualified  rental  aqd  cooperative  housing 
projects  financed  with  aid  under  State  or 
local  programs  even  though  construction  or 
rehabilitation  was  completed  prior  to  ap- 
proval for  such  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MESKOi  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wn.- 
UAMs,  Mr.  StaKivKB.  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,  |tr.  Leggxtt.  Mr.  Qali- 
fTANAKis,  M^.  Gannu,  Mr.  Hai^pbln, 
Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Wdckhi,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Qasicatz,  Mr.  BKvnx.  Mr. 
BiATKBoafj,  Mr.  McDonau>  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Pwcx  of  Texas,  Mr.  Foax- 
MAN,  Mr.  SKTOKa.  Mr.  Hogan.  Mr. 
Coiws^,  ISii  Dttncau,  Mr.  Wtdleh, 
Mr.  BiTKToir  of  Utah,  BIr.  Contem, 
and  Mr.  CvtunnoBAM) : 

HJt.6Q.  A    bill    tq    amend    tbe    Internal 


BevMiue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  9600 
to  91,300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  51.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  enable  tenants  of  multlfamlly  bousing  in 
low-  and  moderate-income  urban  areas,  or- 
ganized as  cooperatives,  to  acquire  and  re- 
habilitate such  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  52.  A  bin  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  possession 
of  firearms  and  ammunition;  and  to  encour- 
age resp>on8lble  State  firearms  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  53.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  54.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  raise  the  Income 
limitation  with  respect  to  a  dependent  from 
$600  to  $1,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HS,.  56.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  monthly  bene- 
fits thereunder,  with  the  resulting  benefit 
costs  being  borne  equally  by  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  Federal  Oovemment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Contx, 
Mr.  CTTNNtNCBAM,  Mr.  PofT,  Mr. 
BaoTHiLi,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Prici  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Pkixt,  Mr.  Teagctx  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Wagooknxx,  Mr.  Hobtok, 
Mr.  AmnrNzio,  Mr.  Uixman,  Mr. 
Casxt,  Mr.  Mobgak,  Mr.  Matsitmaga. 
Mr.  DoiroRTTB,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Blatkik,  Mr.  hANGtoi,  Mr.  Keitr, 
and  Mr.  BBooMnxLD) : 

HJl.  56.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  of 
deductible  moving  expenses  incurred  by  an 
employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H_R.  57.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
iwove  the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJi.  58.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal -State  program  of  child  welfare 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 

HJi.  59.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  major 
general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  tlr.  ZABLOCKI: 

Hit.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act,  entitled 
"An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  imlawful  restraints  and  monopolies," 
approved  July  2.  1880;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  minola: 

H.R.  61.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  for  an  officer  of  tbe  Air 
Force  while  serving  as  Assistant  Siirgeon 
General  for  Veterinary  Services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serrloes. 

HJl.  62.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  58  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
sutMlstence  without  charge  to  air  evacua- 
tion patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


HJl.  68.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  burial 
reimbursements  and  allowances  for  milit^iry 
personnel  killed  while  on  active  duty  and  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  determination  of  such 
reimbursements  and  allowances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  64.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclosure 
of  certain  information  relating  to  certain 
public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  65.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
100th  anniversary  of  professional  baseball; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  66.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postal  stamp  honoring  the  coal 
miners  and  coal  industry  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  67.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  68.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3.  1906,  relating  to  the  dimiplng  of  certain 
materials  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl,  69.  Poverty  area  amendment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJl.  70.  A  biU  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  amending  certain  provisions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  71.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine  tbe 
policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wild- 
life within  their  territorial  boundaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  72.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  tbe  marking  of  cer- 
tain underwater  structures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    BROYHILL   of    Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mnxs) : 

HJl.  73.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  correction 
of  inequities  respecting  losses  of  retired  pay 
sustained  by  certain  individuals  who  retired 
from  the  Armed  Forces  before  Jtme  1,  1958; 
to  the  CcHnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  74.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration and  discipline  of  the  National  Se- 
curity  Training   Corps,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  75.  A  bill  to  establish  September  17  of 
each  year  as  a  legal  public  holiday  known  as 
Constitution  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  76.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

HJl.  77.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
in  anntiltles  payable  from  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols: 

HJl.  78.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  restore  the  provisions 
permitting  the  deduction,  without  regard  to 
the  3-  and  1-percent  floors,  of  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  the  care  of  Individuals 
66  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  79.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  In  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled If  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.B.  80.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  tocrease  from  $1,680 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  81.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  80im:e  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  82.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  requirements  neces- 
sary to  establish  entitlement  to  incentive  pay 
for  members  of  submarine  operaUonal  com- 
mand stafls  serving  on  submarines  during 
underway  operations;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  83.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commission 
for  the  Improvement  of  Government  Manage- 
ment and  Organization;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

HJl.  84.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  raUroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon",  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  86.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  83,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  annuities  of  employees  or  Mem- 
bers who  elected  reduced  annuities  in  order 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and  permit 
a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  designate 
a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  predeceased  by 
the  person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time  of 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  86.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  87.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees  re- 
tired on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956,  the  minimum  annuity  base  es- 
tablished for  those  retired  after  that  date; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  8338,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  correct  inequities 
applicable  to  those  employees  or  Members 
separated  from  service  with  title  to  deferred 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  89.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  em- 
ployee-management relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  there- 
under, in  the  case  of  an  individual  otherwise 
eligible  for  home  health  services  of  the  type 
which  may  be  provided  away  from  his  home, 
for  tbe  costs  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  place  where  such  services  are  provided; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facilitate 
the  deduction  from  gross  income  by  teachers 
of  the  expenses  of  education  (including  cer- 
tain travel)  undertaken  by  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  method  of  proving  entitle- 
ment to  such  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  92.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  93.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$5,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  94.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  restore  to  individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the  right  to 
deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  96.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  ferro- 
alloys and  related  products  into  tbe  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  96.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  97.  A  bin  to  reguUte  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  98.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  99.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  100.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H  R.  101.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mail  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses o;  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  103.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  104.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee  for 
services  performed  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ASPINALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Morton,  and 
Mr.  Perkins)  : 
HJl.  105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  106.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  BATTIN : 
HJl.  107.  A  bin   to  revise   the  quota-con- 
trol system  on   the   Importation   of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 
H.R.  108.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Medical  School, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  109.  A  bin  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  Federal  buildings  shan  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  maximize  fallout 
protection  and  that  non-Federal  construction 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds  may  be  designed  to  maximize  fallout 
protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  110.  A  bill  to  amend  section  427(b) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  even  though 
the  member  does  not  maintain  a  residence  or 
household  for  his  dependents,  subject  to  his 
management  and  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  111.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  cost  of  certain  services  furnished 
an  eUglble  Individual  at  bis  place  of  resi- 


dence by  a  medical  technician  or  registered 
nurse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himaelf,    Mr. 
Downing.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.   Hats.   Mr.    Friedei.,   Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Ottincer, 
Mr.  LtccrTT,  Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  How- 
ard. Mr.  Matsunaca,  and  Mr.  Pucin- 
sKi)  : 
H.K.  112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
employers  who  employ  members  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  113.  A  bill  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  riots  and  incitement  to  riot  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  114.  A  bin  to  Increase  to  6  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  115.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  require  that  hear- 
ings on  the  discontinuation  of  Federal  assist- 
ance be  held  in  the  State  affected;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  116.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  terminate  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  agencies  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  manner  In  which  such  title 
must  be  complied  with;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  117.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2385  of 
title  18  of  the  United  Stales  Code  to  prohibit 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  advo- 
cating the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  while  traveling 
abroad  under  a  valid  U.S.  passport;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  prohibit  travel  under 
a  U.S.  passport  in  violation  of  certain  pass- 
port restrictions;  to  the  Commitee  on  tiie 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  119.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  control 
and  eradication  of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants; 
to  the  Commitee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  120.  A  "oin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  relating  to  area  acid 
and  other  mine  water  pollution  control  dem- 
onstrations; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  121.  A  bUl  prohibiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  purposes  of  any  federally 
owned  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond,  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Grievances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  122.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payments 
to  educational  institutions  for  reports  made 
by  them  with  respect  to  eUgible  veterans  en- 
rolled therein;  lo  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
otherwise  qualified  may  become  entitled  to 
receive  widow's  insurance  benefits,  specially 
reduced,  at  age  35  (while  retaining  her  right 
to  receive  regular  widow's  insurance  benefits 
upon  attaining  the  age  presently  required 
therefor);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  successive  an- 
nual Increases  in  all  benefits  payable  to  Indi- 
viduals age  70  or  over  (leading  to  a  maxi- 
mum primary  benefit  of  $200  a  month  and 
maximum  derivative  benefits  in  correspond- 
ingly increased  amounts),  and  to  liberalize 
the  retirement  test;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

H.R.  125.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indivl- 
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dtud  wlM  la  bUnd  Mid  bmm  »t  leaat  sU 
qnartMB  at  ooTstsf*,  Md  for  other  puipoaM; 
to  tlM  OoBunlttM  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

HJt  lae.  A  bill  to  provlcle  incentives  for 
the  eatablUhment  of  new  or  expanded  job- 
produolng  industrial  and  oonunerclal  eatab- 
Uabmenta  In  areas  ba*lng  hlgb  proportions 
of  per«ona  wltb  low  income,  and  for  other 
purpoMa;  to  the  CominittM  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  137.  A  bill  toi  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  artlclqe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  I9S4  to  sJlow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Inctme  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  (X>urses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  %o  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried 
widows  and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals 
who  have  attained  a^  35  and  who  have 
never  been  married  or,  who  have  been  sep- 
arated  or  divorced  for  |  year  or  more;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Coda  of  1954  to  add  social  security 
benefits  Ux  -the  annuity  and  pension  pay- 
ments which  are  exeiapt  from  levy  there- 
under: to  the  Comnilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  131.  A  bin  to  ttnpose.  under  certain 
conditions,  tmp)ort  limitations  on  metal  orea 
or  metals  during  labor  disputes  affecting 
domestic  production  of  such  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEVILl  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  EDWAaos]  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Dickinson,   ai^d   Mr.   Plowebs)  ; 

H.R.    133.    A    bin    toj   provide    for    orderly 
trade  in  Iron  ore.  Iron!  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committed  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAlk: 

H  R.  133.  A  bill  to  attiend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  assiu^  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areaA  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commltjtee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  134.  A  bill  to  ftrovlde  time  off  duty 
for  Oovemment  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  rellglbua 
denominations  of  whlcb  such  employees  are 
bona  &de  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  135.  A  bUl  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  thi  highway  trxist  fund 
for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  136.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    196' t   to   authorize   a   tax 
credit   for   certain   educational   expenses:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOOOS :  | 

H.R.  137.  A  bill  to  a4iend  section  72  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Coda  of  1964  to  permit  re- 
tired employees  to  elect  use  of  either  sub- 
section (b)  or  subsecdon  (d)  to  repKMt  in- 
come from  employees'  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLtY: 

H.R.  138.  A  bin  to  apiend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equallie  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  Uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  oi  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Cammlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  ] 

H.R.  139.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retiretnent  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  140.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Andersonvllle  National  Historic 
Site  In  the  State  of  Qeorgla,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comi|ilttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


H.R  141.  A    blU    to 


equalize   civil   service 


.'ecrcment  annultlea,  a  [id  for  other  purpoaea; 


to  the  Cocmnlttee  on  Poat  OOoa  and  CItU 
Service. 

HJt.  143.  A  blU  to  provide  Inoanttvea  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanrtad  Job- 
producing  indiistrlal  and  oc»nmerclAl  eatab* 
llshmenta  In  areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other 
purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  14S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  trade  or 
business  deduction  to  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  eat  while  at  their  poat  of  duty 
ovK-nlght;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  144.  A  blU  to  provide  that  Fedwal  ex- 
penditures shaU  not  exoeed  Federal  revenuea, 
except  In  time  at  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  &<r.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  146.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feaslUa 
and  desirable  means  of  establishing  certain 
portions  of  the  tldelands,  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Oreat  Lakaa  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuarlea,  aind  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

HJl.  146.  A  bill  to  amend  sacUon  1073(3) 
(P)  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude other  than  natural  parents  and 
parents-in-law  within  the  category  of  de- 
pendents eligible  for  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  147.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  aU  limita- 
tions upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  149.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Gravel 
Island  and  Green  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  In  Wisconsin  as  wilderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  protect  the  pubUc  from  un- 
sanitary milk  and  milk  products  shipped  in 
Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  151.  A  bill  to  prohibit  political  Influ- 
ence In  the  appointment  of  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers,  and  for  other  purposed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  153.  A  bin  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  153.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARET  (for  himself,  14r.  Bxn- 
NETT,  Mr.  Pdqua,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Leo- 
GETT,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
RoNAM,  Mr.  St  Qesmain,  and  Mr. 
Chahles  H.  Wilson)  : 

HJl.  154.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

HJl.  165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  anow  a  deduction  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  making 
repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  reeldence, 
and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  housing  to 
amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the  coM  at 
rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaoa. 


By  Mrs.  SUUIVAN: 
HJl.  166.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection  ot 
certain  towing  veaaels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherlas. 
By  Mr  CONTE: 
HJl.  167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  168.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  further  use 
of  sliver  for  coinage:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  169.  A  bill  to  remove  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit, 
curtail,  or  regulate  the  melting  or  treating  of 
coins  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Hi.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  161.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
requiring  that  Imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products  made  in  whole  or  In  part  vrlth  Im- 
ported meat  bear  a  label  showing  the  country 
of  origin  of  such  Imported  meat;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  163.  A  bill  to  require  that  motorbuses 
be  equipped  with  seat  belts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  163.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  164.  A  blU  to  restrict  the  maUlng  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Caeet, 
Mr.  Tnoti^AN,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  KA'.  Bar>ett,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Boland,   Mi.  Bow,   Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.    BcrsKE    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Btttton, 
Mr.  Btrnb  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Delanet,  Mr. 
PARBSTxnf,  Mr.  Frikdel,  Mr.  Pulton 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr. 
GiAHto,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Joelson,  and 
Mr.  Klucztnski)  : 
H.R.  166.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Long 
of     Maryland,     Mr.     Macdokald    of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.    McCartht,   Mr. 
Meskill,   Mr.   Minish,   Mr.  Murpht 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
PoDKLL.    Mr.   PuciNSKi,   Mr.   Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Wtdlbi)  : 
H.R.  166.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant  visas   available   for   Immigrants   from 
certain    foreign    countries,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  167.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members   of   the   tmlformed   services    of 
equal    rank    and    years   of   service,   and    for 
other  p\irpo6e8;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  168.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  UJ3.  Diplomatic  Academy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  170.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

HJl.  171.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  In  the  central  west  coctst  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
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HJl.  173.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal  tax 
sharing  with  the  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  173.  A  blU  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  as- 
sociations and  corporations  formed  under 
Z^tate  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  joO' training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  175.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  Income  for  contributions  to 
local.  State,  and  National  candidates  for 
pubUc  office  or  to  political  parties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  for  pollution  con- 
trol faclUtles,  a  tax  credit  for  expenses  of 
employee  training  programs  and  for  ex- 
penses of  higher  education,  a  deduction  for 
teachers'  educational  expenses,  special  rules 
for  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  business 
development  corporations,  and  an  Income 
tax  Incentive  for  emplojrment  of  older 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  177.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age,  to  Increase  the  outside  earnings 
permitted  without  loss  of  benefits,  to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits, 
and  to  pay  benefits  despite  marriage  or  re- 
marriage If  It  occurs  after  attainment  of 
age  55;  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provisions  per- 
mitting the  deduction,  without  regard  to 
the  3-  and  1 -percent  fioors,  of  medi- 
cal expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  indivi- 
duals 65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA : 
H.R.  178.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

HJl.  179.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.    180.    A    bin    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  181.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled   to    fuU    wife's    Insurance    benefits   or 
widow's  Insurance  benefits  without  regard  to 
her  age  If  she  Is  permanently  and  totaUy  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  183.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fuU  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits   (when   based   upon   the   attainment   of 
retirement  age),  and  medicare  benefits,  win 
be  payable  to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at 
age  55;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  183.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "dlsablUty"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  dlsablUty  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  184.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJl.  186.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  provide  a 
new  maritime  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  186.  A    bUl    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


H.R.  187.  A  blU  to  require  disclosure  by 
each  executive  agency  of  the  status  of  de- 
velopment of  Its  accounting  system  for  the 
Implementation  of  plannlng-programlng- 
budgetlng  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  188.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Community  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  189.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with 
States  and  local  governments  for  priority  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  190.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the' 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  lor  coet-of- 
llvlng  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO : 
HJl.  191.  A   bin  providing   for   the  use  of 
money  received  by  the  United  States  from  oil 
shale;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJl.  193.  A  bin  to  esUbUsh  a  self-support- 
ing Federal  reinsurance  program  to  protect 
employees  In  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
under  private  pension  plans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  193.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  medical,  technical,  social,  and 
legal  problems  and  opportunities  which  the 
Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical  progress 
toward  making  transplantaUon  ot  organs, 
and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a  practical 
alternative  In  the  treatment  of  disease;  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  Insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  programs  for  patients  with  kid- 
ney disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  training 
related  to  such  programs,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
H.R.  194.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  lump-sum  death  payment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  there- 
under In  the  esse  of  an  Individual  otherwise 
eligible  for  home  health  services  of  the  type 
which  may  be  provided  away  from  his  home, 
for  the  costs  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  place  where  such  services  are  provided; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  196.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction,  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  197.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  In  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  200.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  sxirvlvors.  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance   benefits  payable   to   them   under 


such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  202.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded or  has  a  neuromuscular  disease  or  dis- 
order; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  203.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service;  to 
the    Committee    on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dawson,    Mr.    Poace,    Mr.    Oarmatz, 
Mr.  BmoKAM,  Mr.  BtraTON  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Ceoerbebg,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colprado.  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.R.  204.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Frank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Loven,  and  William  A.  Anders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.PEIGHAN: 
H.R.  205.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofesslonal.   and   ama- 
teur   baseball,    football,    basketball,    hockey 
and  soccer  games  wUl  be   furnished   at  no 
cost  by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to 
Individuals  under  the  age  of  19,  parUcularly 
such  Individuals  who  are  economically  un- 
derprivileged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  206.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
100th  anniversary  of  professional  baseball; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  207.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations  In   the   Department   of   State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  208.  A   bill    to   amend   the    last   sen- 
tence of  section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  200.  A  bin  to  improve  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  documentaUon  of  seamen  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plshertes. 

HJl.  210.  A  bin  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  211.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  212.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  214.  A  bin  to  unify  and  consolidate 
the  rules  for  navigation  on  the  waters  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Olsen.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Giaimo, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  JoELSON,  Mr.  Biagci. 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ktros.  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McBPHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia)  : 
HJl.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 
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Merchant  Marin*  Act.  1034.  to  eraat*  an  In- 
dep«ndant  Federal  Maritime  Admlnlktr&tlon, 
and  for  other  purpoa^;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  an4  FUherlea. 
By  Mrs.  aRIFWTHS: 
H.R.  310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Admlnlatratlve  Serrlcea  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  certain  short  storage  or  shelf  Life 
property  to  be  declared  ezcesa,  and  for  other 
purpoeee:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HJR.  317.  A  blU  r^laUng  to  withholding, 
for  purpoaes  of  the  Income  tax  Impoaed  by 
certain  cities,  on  tha  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  318.  A  bill  to  ainend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nonprofit  qurses'  professional  reg- 
ifetrtea  operated  by  niirsea'  professional  asso- 
ciations; to  the  Coitimlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  i 

HJl.  319.  A  blU  to  a^end  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  groea  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  a«  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

-  By  Mpw  OUBSEK  (for  himself,  Mr   Aw- 
DHMON   of   minols.   Mr.    Batts,   Mr. 
Bbat.  Mr   BmOTHiu.  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
BiraKx  of  Florida.  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Btskk  of  Peqnsylvanla,  iSi.  Cowgex, 
Mr.  DoNOHtr^,  Mr.  Dtjncan,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABoe    of    Cillfomla,    Mr.    Pishxb. 
Mr.  HAij>zaM.  Mr.   Hanna.  Mr.   Lxc- 
orrr.    Mr.    McCloskxt,    Mr.    Mac- 
Oregob.  Mr.  ItANOAix,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado,      llr.      Schwkngkl,      Mr. 
Sthgbb   of  AHzona.   Mr.   Tkacuk  of 
Caliromla,    B|r.    Tdcbnak,    and    BCr. 
Whitb)  : 
HJi.  230.  A  blU  to  ejquallze  the  retired  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  retired 
prior  to  June  1,   1954  whose  retired  pay  Is 
computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber   1.    1949;    to   the  iCommlttee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HECHL^  of  West  Virginia ; 
HJi.  221.  A  bill  to  s^end  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  iid  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  to  make  such  act  applicable  to  Federal 
employee  unions;  to  t^e  Conmilttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I 

HJt.  222.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  deignate  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  estab- 
lish, coordinate,  and  administer  programs 
authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining 
operations,  smd  for  ojther  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interldr  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  233  A  bill  toj  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954i  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  91.300  the  personal  (ncome  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (lncludl>ig  the  exemptions  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  etemptlons  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  tbp .Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  T^*"^ 

By  Mrs.  HECKIJER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  224.  A  bill  to  tmend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Ito  permit  a  married 
oouple  to  earn  Jointly.  |in  any  proportion,  the 
amount  of  outside  e^-nlngs  now  allowable 
separately,  without  deiluctions  from  benefits 


thereunder;  to  the  O 
Means 

By  Mr.  HORTO] 

H.R.  226.  A    bill    to 

Selective  Service  Act 


Ittee  on  Ways  and 


the    Military 
to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  226.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  tbeTsupplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  progran|  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByBfr.  H08MXR: 
H.R.  227.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  to  provide 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
peripheral  canal  unit  of  the  Delta  division 
and  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Kellogg  unit  of  the  Delta  division  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H  R.  228.  A    bill    to    establish    the    Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  raise  needed  additional 
revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  smd  Means. 

H.R.  330.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  on  retirement  In- 
come which  shall  conduct  studies  and  make 
recommendations  designed  to  enable  retired 
Individual  to  enjoy  an  adequate  retirement 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  331.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  9600  to 
•1.300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  the  exp>en8e8  Incurred  in 
pursuing  courses  for  academic  Credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  334.  A  blU  to  provide  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures shall  not  exceed  Federal  revenues, 
except  In  time  of  war,  national  disaster,  emer- 
gency, or  economic  depression,  and  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R  236.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Allen  Camp  unit.  Pit  River  divi- 
sion. Central  Valley  project.  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EARTH: 
H.R.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a  fair  and 
random  system  of  selecting  persons  for  in- 
duction Into  military  service,  to  provide  for 
the  equal  application  of  deferment  policies, 
to  authorize  an  investigation  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  volunteer  army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commimity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  make  pro- 
vision for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased  as- 
sistance to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include 
a  definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  240.  A  bUl  to  restrict  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  aind  Fisheries. 
HJl.  343.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  243.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conununlty 
self-determination  program  to  aid  the 
people  of  urban  and  rural  communities  In 
securing  gainful  emplojrment.  achieving 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  resources 
of  their  community,  expanding  opportunity, 
stability,  and  self-determination,  and  mak- 
ing their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  244.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  246.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  and  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  programs  under  such  acts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  246.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  In  the 
operation  of  submersible  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  247.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  Federal  employees  In  employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LENNON    (for    himself.    Mr 
DtNGEU.,      Mr.      PzixT,      and      Mr. 
Kaxtb) : 
H.R.  248.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into 
the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Rruss,  and  Mr.  Whaun)  : 
H.R.  249.  A   bill    to   provide   for   U.S.    par- 
ticipation In  a  free  trade  association,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  260.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  or  widow's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  and  to  make  the  retire- 
ment test  inapplicable  to  individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  251.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  hoiulng.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  MCMILLAN: 
HJR.  253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  254.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to  be 
used  in  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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H.R.  366.  A  bill  to  authorize  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  other  regulated 
lenders  In  the  District  of  Colxmibla  to  charge 
or  deduct  Interest  in  advance  on  loans  to  be 
repaid  in  Installments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R.  256.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  will  be  awarded  to  members  or 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  in 
certain  civil  actions  brought  against  them; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

H.R.  267.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  intimida- 
tion, coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  person  offi- 
ciating at  or  attending  a  religious  service  or 
ceremony  in  a  church  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HJl.  258.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
20  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share  in  a 
decedent's  personal  estate  where  the  share 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  that 
act's  minimum  wage  coverage  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  Administration  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  certain  park- 
ing facilities  on  federally  owned  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN : 
H.R.  261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
m    textile    articles;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  262.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  industry  to  provide  needed  new  park- 
ing facilities,  employment  opportunities,  and 
housing  units,  and  a  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded tax  base  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  skyline 
studies  for  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  In  1964.  and  parking  studies  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  provide  needed 
parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts : 
H.R.   263.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage  depletion    method   for    determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
H.R.  264.  A  bill  to  amend  section  511  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  au- 
thority for  establishment  of  construction  re- 
serve fund  for  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  certain  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  265.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to  con- 
struction-differential subsidies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD   (lor  himself.  Mr. 
Pelly,     Mr.     MosHER,     Mr.     Grover. 
Mr.    Morton,    Mr.    Keith,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards   of    Alabama,    Mr.    Watkins. 
Mr.  Reinecke.  Mr.  Schadeberg,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.   Ruppe,   Mr.    Chamberlain,   and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
HJl.  266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.   267.   A   bill   to  exclude   from   Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.  268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior    to  construct,   operate,   and 


maintain  the  O'Neill  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  269.  A  biU  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  an 
allowance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
wounded  in  Vietnam  while  on  convalescent 
home  leave  for  certain  travel  to  medical 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  reservists  who 
are  local  law  enforcement  officers  from  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  271.  A  bill  to  prohibit  national  banks 
from  engaging  in  the  travel  agency  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H  R.  272.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
performing  professional  accounting  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  273.  A  bill  to  permit  payments  under 
the  program  for  the  support  of  education  in 
federally  impacted  areas  for  children  of 
parents  residing  on  Wake  Island  who  attend 
private  nonprofit  secondary  schools  off  such 
Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  274.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  the  perpetual  calendar;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  275.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  secure  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers;  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consiuner 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  other  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  276.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  rate  trans- 
portation for  certain  additional  persons  on 
a  space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  278.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  children  adopted 
by  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  279.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  280.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "coolie  trade" 
laws;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  retired 
officers  of  the  uniformed  services  shall  not 
suffer  diminution  of  pay  while  holding 
civilian  positions  or  offices  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  prevent  loss  of 
annual  leave  by  employees  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Inclusion  in  the  computation  of  ac- 
credited services  of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  Instrumentalities  of 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 

H.R.  284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  contributions  to 
political  parties  or  candidates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  285.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  286.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  classification  of  certain  sugars,  sirups, 
and  molasses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  287.  A  bill  to  extend  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  without  regard  to  age  or  entitle- 
ment to  monthly  cash  benefits,  to  individuals 
over  21  who  are  disabled;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H  R  288.  A  bni  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  persons, 
merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving  Into, 
through,  and  out  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MICHEL: 
H  R.  289.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  majority 
of  the  membership  (Including  the  chairman) 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  shall  be  composed  of  members 
of  a  major  political  party  other  than  the  po- 
litical party  of  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  member;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.R.  290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  construction,  erection.  In- 
stallation, or  acquisition  of  such  treatment 
works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R  291  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  certain  State  and  local  utility 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  292.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  police- 
man or  fireman  who  has  social  secvirity  cov- 
erage pursuant  to  State  agreement  as  an  In- 
dividual employee  and  not  as  a  member  of  a 
State  or  local  retirement  system  may  elect  to 
terminate  such  coverage  if  he  is  subsequently 
required  to  become  a  member  of  such  a  re- 
tirement system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  294.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  In  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  296.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Railsback)  : 
H  R.  297.  A   bill   to  amend   the   River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of   $10  million   for  the  repair  and 
modification  of  certain  structures  along  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  298.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  in 
connection  with  his  education,  or  the  educa- 
tion  of   any   of   his   dependents,   at   an   in- 
stitution of  higher  learning;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  lor  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
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tb«  control  at  wmte?  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
penult  tb«  amortlsvtlaii  of  such  oo«t  within 
a  period  of  ttom  I  to  5  y««rs;  to  th«  Com- 
mltt««  on  Wayi  and  Mean*. 

H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  proTlde  for  cost-of- 
UTtng  tncreaeee  iq  the  benents  payable 
thereunder-,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meanfl. 

By  Ur.  MTTRPHT  of  New  York,  for 
himself  (M»  Halpesn  of  New  York. 
Mr.   CNbiu   of   Masaachusetta,    Mr. 

TUNMXT,      Mr.      ROOTXMKOWSKI,      Mr. 

RosKNTHAi.,  Mr.  Hklstoski.  Mr.  Nn, 
Mr.     YATmoil.    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr. 
MXBDS.    Mr.  jOALi^oma,   Mr.   roLXT, 
Mr.  CuNNiMVRAK.  Mr.  Downtno,  Mr. 
ReiKwati.   if.   Mxrapirr   of   ininol«, 
Mr.   Adams.   Mr,   Cahiu,,   Mr.   Fakb- 
STBiN.  Mr.   <Xamk.  Mr.   Cttlvtr,   and 
Mr.  THOMPaoN  of  New  Jersey). 
HR  301.  A  bUl  ta  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  an<|  Flsherlee.  -^ 

ByMr.  OTTIN^BR: 
HR.  303.  A  bill  tb  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  I9s4  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion x>f  the  retirement  benefits  of  a  public 
employee  shall  not  b^  subject  to  the  Income 
taxr  to  tlw-Commltt»e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
a*.  aos.-A  bUl  t^  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19&4  to  extend  the  head-of- 
hoxisehold  benefits  td  all  single  persons  who 
have  attained  age  ad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  304.  A  bill  ti  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19*1  to  increase  the  present 
dollar  limits  on  the  iamount  allowable  as  a 
child  care  deduction,  ito  eliminate  all  Income 
limits  on  eligibility  fbr  such  deduction,  and 
to  increase  the  maxin^um  age  of  a  dependent 
child  with  respect  ta(  whom  such  deduction 
may  be  allowed;  to  the  Comnxlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.H.  306.  A  bill  t4  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19541  to  increase  (by  provid- 
ing an  additional  taOO  exemption)  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exetnptions  allowable  with 
respect  to  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Heans. 

HJt.  306.  A  biu  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  196*  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  In 
connection  with  his  education  or  the  educa- 
tion of  his  ^>ouse  or  any  of  his  dependents 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning,  with 
the  right  to  postpone  such  deduction  and 
claim  It  In  subsequent  taxable  years  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  oSjtain  the  full  benefits 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 

rfR.  307.  A  bUl  td  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  erf  19541  to  limit  the  maximum 
rate  of  percentage  c|epletion  to  a  rate  of 
7Vt  percent,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  atd  Means. 

H.R.  308.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    act    of 
October  19.  1949.  entitled  "An  Act  to  assist 
States  in  collecting  ^les  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes."    so    as    tol  control    all    types    of 
illegal   transportation  I  of   cigarettes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  a4d  Means. 
ByMr.  PKLLY: 
H.R.  309.  A   bill   to   conserve   and   protect 
Pacific  salmon  of  North  American  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Waf  s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.310.  A  bill  to  Amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  tbe  retirement  pay 
of   mem&rs   of   the   tiniformed   services   of 
equal  rank  and  years  df  service,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Com^ttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJt.  311.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
tax  lleo  shall  not  be  vailld  against  a  purchaser 
of  clvU  aircraft  unle«s  notice  of  such  lien 
has  been  recorded  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
HJLSIX  A   bUl   to   amend    the   Intenud 
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Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  restore  the  pro- 
visions  permitting  tbe  deduction,  without 
regard  to  the  3-  and  1-percent  floors,  of 
medical  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of 
Individuals  66  years  of  age  and  over  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  313.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  individ- 
uals who  are  forced  to  retire  at  age  60  under 
Federal  law  or  regulation  to  continue  to  pay 
social  security  taxes,  and  receive  appropriate 
benefit  credit  therefor,  until  they  reach  age 
66:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  315.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  317.  A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
national  manpower  policy,  to  improve  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  to  authorize  a  community  service  em- 
ployment program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H_R.  318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  POPF: 
H.R.  319.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  Statee  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  320.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

H.R.  321.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Improved  criminal 
procedure,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  322.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  In- 
sure the  constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers, 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  323.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorlae  conditional 
pretrial  release  or  pretrial  detention  of  per- 
sons charged  with  noncapital  offenses  who 
are  determined  to  pose  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity or  persons  or  property  In  the  com- 
munity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  324.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  extended 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  certain  offenders 
convlctad  of  felonies  In  Federal  ooiu-ts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  325.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Investi- 
gative detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  involvement  In.  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  326.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  Investment 
of  income  derived  from  certain  criminal  ac- 
tivities In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  prohibit  the  Investment  of  certain  Income 
In  any  business  enterprise  affecting  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Cooimlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  328.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
injure.  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  fire- 


man performing  his  duties  during  the  course 
of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByB«r.  PUCtNSKl: 
H.R.  32«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1W4  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  defwndent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJI.  330.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  the 
uniform  application  of  the  position  classifica- 
tion and  general  schedule  pay  rate  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  all  employees 
of  the  Selective  Service  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJI.  331.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  332.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
revltallzatlon  of  rural  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H  H.  333.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  application 
or  exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  employers 
and  labor  organizations  In  emplosrlng  or  rep- 
resenting labor,  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  334.  A   bUl  to  amend   tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJI.  335.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3146  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  person  who  poses  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  to  the  community  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  ball;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOONKY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  336.  A  bUI   to  amend   title  n  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act,    1936,    to    create    an 
independent  Federal   Maritime   Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlea. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  337.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of 
the   Grovemment  traveling   on   official   busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Geeald 
R.    Foao,    Mr.    Basm,    Mr.    Buick- 
BtniN,  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Dklldtback, 
Mr.  Deswinski,  Mr.  Donohtte,  B4r. 
EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Gaixagreb,  Mr.  Hal- 
PEBN,  Mr.  Kleppe,  Hi.  Lennon,  Mr. 
LuKENS.  Mr.  McClttre,  Mr.  Meskili,. 
*4r.  Micmx,  Mr.  F>irnii,  Mr.  Podeix, 
Mr.     Qthe,     Mr.     ScHWEWGEL,     Mr. 
Shuvex,  Mr.   Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin,   and   Mr.   Whxiams)  : 
H.R.  338.  A  bUl  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
pMDees;    to    the    Committee    on    Grovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brot- 
TOiA.  of  North  CaroUna,  Jir.  Btttton, 
Mr.  DxTNCAN,  B4r.  Enaxxo,  Mr.  Praser, 
Mr.  Fultoh  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
OiAiMO,  Mr.  Hamh-ton,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hitnt, 
Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Picms,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ruptb,  Mr. 
Satmk,  Mr.  ScBxuBt,  and  Mr. 
Wtman)  : 
H.R.  339.  A  blU  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral asalstanee  prograins,  aad  for  otber  pur- 
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poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,  Mr.   Biester,   Mr.   BLACKBtniN, 
Mr.   CoNABLE.   Mr.   Dellenback,   Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Donohxje,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN,   Mr.   Gallagher,   Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.      Kleppe.      Mr.      Lennon,      Mr. 
Lukcns,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Meskill, 
Mr.   Michel,   Mr.   Pirnie,   Mr.   Qitie, 
Mr.    Schwengel,    Mr.    Shriver,    Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Wn.LiAM8,  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 
H.R.  340.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion   for    the   Improvement   of    Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brot- 
hel of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.    Pulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
GtAiMO.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.   McClort,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas)  : 
H.R.  341.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Improvement   of    Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE : 
H.R  342.  A   bill   to  amend   title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HR.  343.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age)    will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  344.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
benefits,  reflecting  the  length  of  time  spent 
In  covered  employment  or  self-employment, 
for  Individuals  having  more  than  40  quarters 
of  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  excise  tax 
on  electrical  energy  produced  in  nuclear  pow- 
erplants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  346.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  retrocede  certain  Jurisdiction 
vrtth  respect  to  the  Dahlgren  Naval  Weapons 
Laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN : 
H.R.  347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  any  Individual  who 
may  not  make  a  Joint  return  but  maintains 
his  own  household  as  his  home;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of 
a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
HJt.  349.  A  bill  to  enable  honey  producers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  honey;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJt.  350.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  39-201 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  351.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grading 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  all  soft- 
wood lumber  and  all  plywood  sold  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  353.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  ac- 
tivities in  time  of  war  or  armed  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  354.  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  safe- 
guards on  investigations  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  355.  A  bill  to  provide  career  status  as 
rural  carriers  without  examination  to  cer- 
tain qualified  substitute  rural  carriers  of 
record  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  356.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
roads  located  In  Navarro  Mills  Reservoir.  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  367.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  certain  adjustments  In 
lands  or  Interests  therein  acquired  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Navarro  Mills  Reservoir.  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  358.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  lease  under  certain  conditions 
property  acquired  for  flood  control  projects 
to  the  children  of  the  former  owners  of  such 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  359.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  grant  leaves 
of  absence  with  pay  to  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  certain 
Instances  If  he  determines  that  it  will  serve 
the  national  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  360.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  361.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  paraplegia 
rehabilitation  allowance  of  $100  per  month 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
or  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  362.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain veterans  who  served  In  the  Mexican 
laorder  conflict  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  veter- 
ans who  served  during  periods  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  363.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4107(c) 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  rate  of  salary  payable 
to  directors  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, domlclllarles.  and  who  are  not  phy- 
sicians; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJt.  364.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  certaiin 
vridows  of  veterans  of  periods  of  war  and 
certain  children  of  such  veterans  who  are 
deceased  eligible  for  care  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  kidneys;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  366.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  payments 
of  annuities  under  the  retired  servicemen's 
family  protection  plan  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered In  computing  annual  Income  lor  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  pension 
and  of  parents  for  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  367.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  vrtdows  with  one  or  more 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJI.  368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  mortgEige  insur- 


ance paid  to  the  insured  or  his  beneficiary 
equal  to  the  indebtedness  against  the  prop- 
erty insured  shall  be  excluded  from  deter- 
minations of  annual  Income  for  pension  or 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  369.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  amounts 
Inherited  from  bank  accounts  Jointly  or 
separately  owned  shall  not  count  as  Income 
for  death  or  disability  pension  or  for  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation;  to 
the   Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs. 

H.R.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
■imount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  to  extend  benefits  under  such  chapter 
to  certain  persons  on  active  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  ( by  request)  : 
HR.  371.  A  bin   to  define   the   terms   "wi- 
dow," "widower."  "child."  and  "parent"  for 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  372.  A  bill  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  Income 
exclusions  relating  to  p)ension  for  veterans 
and  their  vrtdows.  to  liberalize  the  bar  to 
payment  of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of 
veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement 
for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on -Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  373.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  more  equitable 
standards  under  which  the  liability  of  vet- 
erans with  respect  to  certain  loans  made 
under  chapter  37  of  such  title  may  be  re- 
leased or  waived,  and  under  which  recovery 
of  payments  and  overpayments  of  veteran's 
benefits  may  be  waived;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  products 
and  to  impose  Import  limitations  on  honey 
and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  375.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  376.  A  bin  to  restrict  Imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  377.  A  bin  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  378.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  379.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  Indians  of  the  Burns  Palute  Indian 
Colony  of  Harney  County,  Oreg.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  380.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  968);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  Issues  of  public 
Importance:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  383.  A  bin  to  restrict  travel  In  viola- 
tion of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  384.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  relating 
to  the  registration  of  Communist  organlza- 
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tlona,  and  for  oth«r  purpoeea;  to  the  Ck>m- 
mlttM  on  Un-Amertcan  Activltlea. 

H-R.  388.  A  blU  to  prorlde  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  artlclee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Umas. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  380.  A  bill  tio  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separaUon  allowanee  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 
to  the  Committee  an  Armed  Services. 

H  R  387.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Havy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WTDIJER : 

H  R  388.   A  bill  fo»  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Op>eratlon8. 
ByMr/mj^G: 

HJl.  389j^MSm:td  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  ToittB  Cbmmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  \A     I 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  DUnois : 

H.R.  390.  A  bill  tt>  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  3ervl<ie  Act  In  order  to  provide 
priority  for  grants  under  that  title  for  proj- 
ects for  VXB  construdtion  of  hospital  facilities 
daonaged^or  destroyed  by  tornadoes:   to  the 
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us.  industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Jir.  BERRY: 

H.R.  401.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Pollock-Herrald  unit.  South 
Dakota  pumping  division.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H  R.  402.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Pevelopment  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  assistance  thereunder  with 
respect  to  certain  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  projects  financed  under  State  or 
local  programs  even  though  construction  or 
rehabilitation  was  completed  prior  to  ap- 
proval for  such  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  403.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  BROOKS: 

H  R.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounung  Act,  1921,  to  direct  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  establish  information  and 
data  processing  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD : 

H  R.  405.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  13.  United 


Committee  on  Intejfetate  and  Foreign  Com-^  States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques 
merce.  |  ^^^ —   ....  »  i 


By  Mr.  ANNUKZIO: 
HJl.  391.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  nuclear 
accelerator  to  be  co^tructed  at  Weston.  111. 
shall  be  named  thd  "Bnrlco  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator"  in  meniiry  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Jolni  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  j 

By  Mr.  BARHfG: 
H.R.  392.  A  bin  t^  Increase  from  WOO  to 
•1,000  the  i>ersonal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exempOon  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exeyiptlon  for  old  age  or 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.  BATTlK: 
HJl.  393.  A  bill  to^uthortze  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculljure  to  classify  as  wilder- 
ness the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Countrn^.  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forest,  in 
Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Agric^ture. 

H.R.  394.  A  bill  td  prohibit  quesUons  re- 
lating to  production,  acreage,  operation,  or 
finances  of  any  farmior  fanner  in  an  agricul- 
tural census;  to  the  (fommittee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENI 
H.R.  395.  A  bill  t<^  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  definition 
of  rural  area,  and  foy  other  purpo«es;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  396.  A  bill  to  brovlde  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimbuwe  the  States  for  that 
portion  of  the  construction  cost  of  certain 
schools  which  Is  attributable  to  Negroes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  device  for 
recording  and  counting  votes  In  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  t^e  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  | 

H.R.  398.  A  bill  to  provide  consumer  pro- 
tection In  the  purchaise  of  lumber  and  homes 
built  with  lumber;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  399.  A  bill  t^  require  consultation 
with  local  planning  ^encies  with  respect  to 
proposed  Federal  con|trucUon  projects  with- 
in their  JurlsdicUonj  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  400.  A  bill  to !  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  A(it  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  deny  employment 
in  defense  facilities  jto  certain  individuals, 
to  protect  claaslfled  Information  released  to 


ions  required  to  be  answered  imder  pen- 
alty of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  406.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  estobllsh  and  operate  a 
National  Museum  and  Repository  of  Negro 
HUtory  and  Cultiire  at  or  near  Wilberforce, 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  407.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  executive 
reorganization  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  2  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  408.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  Increased  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a  means 
of  reversing  the  migratory  trend  towsurd  large 
metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive  tax 
credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  permit 
the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a  p>e- 
riod  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and   Mr.   Baoranx  of  North  Caro- 
lina) : 
H  R.  410.  A  bill  to  amend  title   10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment  of   a   member   of   an   armed   force   to 
combat  area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing 
In  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  411.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN : 
H.R.412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secxxrtty  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  413.  A  blU  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  to  permit 
blind  persons  to  earn  up  to  9300  a  month 
without  any  reduction  In  the  aid  payable  to 


them  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  8600  to 
•1.000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  415.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  In 
connection  with  his  education,  or  the  educa- 
tion of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents, 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  416.  A     bill     to     prohibit     payments, 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  excess  of  $10,000  to 
any  one  producer  In  any  1  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  417.  A    bin    to    increase    the    invest- 
ment  credit    allowable   with   respect   to   fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  418.  A  bin  to  amend  title  Xvin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include,  among 
the  health  insurance  benefits  covered  under 
p>art  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain  drugs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  special  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  laboratory  animal  re- 
search facilities:  to  establish  standards  for 
the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals  in  dejxirtments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracu  from  the  United  States;  to 
encourage  the  study  and  improvement  of 
the  care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the 
development  of  methods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used 
in  biomedical  activities;  and  to  otherwise 
assure  humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Karth)  : 

H.R.  421.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of  the 

Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act,    as 

amended;     to     the    Committee    on     Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  DULSKl: 
H.R.  422.  A  bill  to  Include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8339(c)  of 
tltie  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged in  certain  hazardous  occupations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  DWTER: 
H.R.  423.  A  bill  for  the  establishment,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  424.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional   exemption   for   Income   tax   pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  425.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of   members    of    the   uniformed    services   of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serr- 
ices. 

H.R.  426.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  major 
general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  427.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
awarded  to  the  Creek  Nation  or  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  429.  A  bill  to  further  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw 
Indians,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  430.  A  bin  to  provide  for  guarantee 
and  insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  432.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  434.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  civU  service  re- 
tirement credit  for  employees  injured  in  line 
of  duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  435.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  National 
Highway  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  436.  A  bill  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
No.  17  on  the  Verdigris  River,  Okla.,  as  the 
Chouteau  lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
need  for  increased  expienditures  for  public 
works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a  means  of 
reversing  the  migratory  trend  toward  large 
metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  438.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  439.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
HJl.  440.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  CathoUc 
War  Veterans  to  erect  a  statute  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  441.  A  bin  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  reUglous 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  programs  to  abate  and  control  wa- 
ter poUution  by  synthetic  detergents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  443.  A  bill  to  provide  matching  grants 
for  the  construction  of  athletic  f aclUUes  con- 
structed In  accordance  with  Olympic  stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  444.  A  bin   to   provide   for   Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
ByMr.FEIGHAN: 
H H.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
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and   Nationality   Act,    as   amended;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  446.  A  bin  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  furnish  a 
certificate  of  citizenship  to  a  person  holding 
certification  of  birth  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  447.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  mentaUy  Incompetent  per- 
sons committed  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  448.  A  bill  to  Impose,  under  certain 
conditions.  Import  limitations  on  metal  ores 
or  metals  during  latwr  disputes  affecting  do- 
mestic production  of  such  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER:  ' 

H.R.  449.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  more  liberal 
annuities  for  survivors  of  certain  retired 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  450.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  United  States-Mexico  Commission  for 
Border  Development  and  Friendship,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conxmittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  451.  A  bni.  to  estabUsh  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  452.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R  453.  A  bin  to  I  mend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  454.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  stolen  sheep  or  goats  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  thaJudiclary. 

H.R.  455.  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  456.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  457.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  458.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

HJl.  459.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readUy  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ihterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  460.  A  bin  to  prohibit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  frcxn  dump- 
ing or  permitting  the  dumping  of  dredglngs 
and  other  refuse  materials  into  any  navigable 
water;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  461  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  n  of  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn'  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  Is 
entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  462.  A  bin  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Michigan 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State  end  local  policemen  and  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R   FORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Vandke  Jaot)  : 

H.B.  463.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Community 


Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  permit  staffing 
grants  to  be  made  to  certain  mental  health 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  464.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Department 
of  Science,  Research,  and  Technology;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H  R.  465.  A  bill  to  amend  section  341   of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
not  more  than  six  additional  hospital  centers 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  drug  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRimTHS: 
H.R.  466.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  equaUty  of 
treatment   for   married   female   members   of 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  467.  A  bin  to  amend  section  806  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that 
partial  reimbursement  by  tlje  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  costs  attributable  to  nurse  train- 
ing shall  be  made  available  to  collegiate  and 
associate  degree  schools  of  nursing  on  the 
same  basis  as  diploma  schools  of  nursing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  468.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  widows  and  widowers 
of  certain  employees  who  die  in  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  469.  A  bin  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  women  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  470.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  to  authorize  reimbursement 
of  overtime  pay  for  police  and  firemen  for 
extra  services  performed  because  of  a  major 
disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  471.  A     bill     to     amend     section     4 
of  the  act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat.  108);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  472.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion  of   plans  for   a   memorial   to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  473.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
Washington  to  use  certain  donated  land  for 
the  promotion  of  pubUc  health,  education, 
and  recreation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blatnik.  Mr.  RxiTSS.  Mr.  Rosenthai., 
Mr.  Erlenbobn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr.  Hobton)  : 
H.R.  474.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  HORTON: 
H.R.  475.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Act    In    order    to 
establish  an  Incentive  award  program  for  In- 
dustries, municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions    of    States    which    demonstrate 
excellence  in  waste  treatment  and  pollution 
abatement  programs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  476.  A  Wll  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLiriEij),  Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
AsPUfALL,  Mr.  YouNO.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
AMDEBSoir  of  minols,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cttixoch)  : 
HJl.  477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Jo^nt  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  HOSKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammebsc^miot  )  : 
H  R.  478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Coemetli  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  aupplei  nents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Comnlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  HOWi.RD: 
HJl.  479.  A   bill     or  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  o'  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Gove  rnment  Operations. 

HR  480.  A  bill  ti)  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers;  to  co- 
ordinate the  adm:  nlstratlon  of  consumer 
services  by  transfer  ring  to'  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce;  Labor;  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  other  agencies;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

HR.  481.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  1925.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comnlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H  R.  4W.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
H«aUb.S«rvlce  Act  to  provide  assistance' to 
certain  non-Federal  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  f(ir  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  1 3  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  i  he  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cc  mmerce. 

H  R  483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Contrcl  Act,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HR.  484.  A  bill  lo  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period,  and  foi  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules' 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R.  485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Act    oi     1938    with    respect    to 
wheat;  to  the  Comnlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEITII  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
HccKLfs  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  486.  A  bill  tc  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monomoy  Nitlonal  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  as  wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  1  nterlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 

By  Mr.  LONG  >f  Maryland : 
H.R.  487.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  elec- 
trical power  and  t<  undertake  projects  to 
evaluate  and  demonstrate  the  economical 
and  technical  feasiliility  of  such  transmis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  488.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  to  determlie  the  effect  of  overhead 
electric  transmlssloi .  lines  upon  the  health 
and  welfare  of  cltlze  as,  community  planning 
and  zoning,  real  estate  values  and  tax  rev- 
enues," and  the  natural  beauty  of  our  coun- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  489.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  f aciUti  te  the  provision  of  reli- 
able, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  ci  tordlnatlon  of  electric 
utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  instal- 
lation and  use  of  th»  products  of  advancing 
technology  wyth  dun  regard  for  the  proper 
conservatiojr  of  scenic  and  other  natural 
resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commer  ce. 
ByMr.  McPALU: 
H.R.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  18  54  to  permit  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  income  taxes  for  employ- 
ees of  certain  water  clstrlcts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mea  :is. 


By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  491.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  "qualified 
nonprofit  organization,"  for  purposes  of  title 
39,  section  4452,  Unltad  States  Cod«,  sbaU 
include  volunteer  Are  departments  and  res- 
cue squads  not  organized  for  profit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
^By  Mr.  MEEDS : 
H.R.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by    the    Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,'  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr,  MICHEL: 
H.R.  493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   State   to  provide  free   transportation   to 
Cuba    for    certain    Cuban    refugees    in    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conjmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R  494.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authorization 
for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  driving  of  an  automobile  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
previously  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL : 
H.R.  495.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  to 
stueiy  the  system  of  selecting  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates  and  the 
system  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  496.  A  bill  to  extend  veteran  benefits 
to  persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween November  12,  1918.  and  July  2,  1921; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OHARA: 
HR.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301   of 
the    Manpower    Development    and    Training 
Act  of  1962  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R  498.  A   bill   to  remove   the  condition 
subject   to   which    certain   real    property   of 
the  United  States  was  heretofore  granted  to 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R  499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion  into   the   Union,   on   an   equal   footing 
with   the  original   States,  of   the   Conunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  500.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evaluate 
and  demonstrate  the  economical  and  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  such  transmission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  501.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  to  determine  the  effect  of  overhead 
electric  transmission  lines  upon  the  health 
and  welfare  of  citizens,  community  planning 
and  zoning,  real  estate  values  and  tax  reve- 
nues, and  the  natural  beauty  of  our  coun- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  elimination 
of  ptolltlcal  Influence  in  the  appointment  of 
postmasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
HR.  503.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  to  authorize  certain  surplus 
property  of  the  United  States  to  be  donated 
for  park  or  recreational  purixiees;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

H.R.  505.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
requiring  that  Imported  fish  and  fish  food 
products  made  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
Imported  fish  bear  a  label  showing  the  coiin- 


try  of  origin  of  such  Imported  fish;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  506,  A  bill  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  beyond  its  territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  puriKises;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  507.  A  bill  to  prohibit  processing  of 
fish  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the 
United  States  except  where  there  Is  a  deter- 
mination that  no  adequate  American  process- 
ing facilities  are  available;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  so  as  to  decrease  the  per- 
missible minimum  downpayment  with  re- 
spect to  fishing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  vessels  other  than  vessels 
of  the  United  States  In  order  to  expand  the 
definition  of  the  term  "fisheries;"  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  prortde  that  the 
amount  of  groundflsh  imported  into  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  Imported  during  1963 
and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  511.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means, 

H  R.  512.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution; 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  PERKINS : 

H.R  513.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  leadtlme.  and  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation.  In  such  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  514.  A  bin  to  extend  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  clarify  responsibilities  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced  price  meals 
and  preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  require- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  nutrition  training 
and  education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service 
programs  for  children  In  schools  and  service 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

H.R.  516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  pi^rpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  517.  A  bin  to  Increase  educational 
opportunities  throughout  the  Nation  by 
providing  grants  for  the  construction  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  sup- 
plemental educational  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  518.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment In  the  performance  of  its  functions;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  519.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maxlmtun 
amount  of  public  land  which  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  may  seU  to  a  religious  or 
fraternal  association  for  cemetery  purposes 
from  80  acres  to  160  acres;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  630.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  23,  1955  (ch.  376,  69  Stot.  368); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  , 

H.R.  621.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Railroad 
Study  CommlsslolA^to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fore^frcommerce, 

H.R.  522,  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Civilian  AvlaUon  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  annuities  for  sur- 
viving spouses  without  reductions  in  the 
annuities  of  retired  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  624.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  allowances  to  defray  commuting  expenses 
of  civilian  employees  of  executive  agencies 
assigned  to  duty  at  remote  worksites,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  to  increase  from  edOO 
to  1 1.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  626.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Watershed 
F>rotection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act.    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PIKE : 
H.R.  527.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment   of    postmasters     without     regard     to 
political  considerations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE : 
H.R.  528.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  11  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  Incen- 
tives for  certain  professionally  trained  offi- 
cers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  529.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or 
manufactvire  for  Introduction,  of  switch- 
blade knives  Into  Uiterstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  530.  A  bill  to  regulate  ImporU  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  531.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  certain  cases  to  msAe  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  POPF: 
H.R.  633.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  fireflghtlng  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  535,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  636.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  annuitant 
to  receive  his  annuity  even  though  he  rend- 
ers compensated  service  for  the  outside  em- 
ployer by  whom  he  was  last  employed  befors 


his  annuity  began  to  accrue;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR.  637.  A  bill  concerning  a  Federal  Tax 
Fairness  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

H.R.  638.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  for  pollution  control 
facilities,  a  tax  credit  for  expenses  of  em- 
ployee training  programs  and  for  expenses 
of  higher  education,  a  deduction  for  teach- 
ers' educational  expenses,  8p)eclal  rules  for 
the  Income  tax  treatment  of  business  de- 
velopment corporations,  and  an  income  tax 
Incentive  for  employment  of  older  workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  539.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  541.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  student  at  a  college 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  In  obtaining 
a  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  542.  A  bin  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  Income  tax  for  additional  State 
and  local  taxes  Imposed  for  school  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  543.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of 
living  increases  In  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJi,  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encoruage  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  Income  tax 
purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works 
over  a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  546.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions  will 
not  be  allowable  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions to  certain  charitable  organizations 
which  fail  to  make  full  disclosure  to  the 
public:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  547.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  employment  of  older  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  648.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  provide  interest  on 
certain  amounts  withheld  from  wages  and 
certain  estimated  payments  of  tax  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas; 

H.R.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HR.  550.  A  bUl  making  it  a  felony  to  carry 
or  attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  explosives  on 
board  commercial  aircraft  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require 
additional  precautionary  measures  aboard 
certain  aircraft  in  the  Interest  of  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  551.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  653.  A  bin  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended;  to  the  Coirunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  654.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H  R  556.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H  R.  556.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  557.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  658.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  559.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waj's  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 

H.R.  660.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  education  of 
handicapped  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Evanb  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Aspikali,.  Mr.  Stefd, 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  BtmLESON  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Flsher,  and  Mr.  Mahon  )  : 

H  R.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  562.  A  bill  to  exempt  ambulance 
drivers  and  attendants  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  663.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  permits  for  private  use  of  publicly  owned 
lands  within  the  District  Of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  564.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  granting  of 
permits  for  private  use  of  public  lands:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  565.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  door  delivery 
mail  service  for  certain  city  delivery  service 
areas  without  door  delivery  service  inhabited 
by  senior  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  566.  A  bill  to  require  persons  holding 
demonstrations  on  Federal  property  or  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  post  bond  to 
cover  certain  costs  of  such  demonstrations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  568.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  jjart  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Van- 
DER  JACT,  Mr.  Cederbekg,  Mr.  BsooM- 
FiELD.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Cham- 
BCBLAIN,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dincell, 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Esch. 
Mrs.  GRiinTHS,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE)  : 

H.R  585.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  ttie  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Mich- 
igan as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bj  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive income  maintenance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  587.  A  bill  to  authorize  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of 
a  dual-purpose  electrical  power  generation 
and  desalting  plant  in  Israel:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945,  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  to  the  city  of  New  York  of 
certain  unusual  expenses  incurred  by  that 
city  during  the  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  September  and  October  1960;  to  the 
Commltte  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  589.  A  bill  to  provide  relmbursjpnent 
for  New  York  City  for  th^portlon  ^f  the 
costs  of  its  police  department  attributable  to 
providing  protection  to  the  United  Nations 
and  delegates  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  590.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  591.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the 
Agency  from  contributing  funds  to  domestic 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  to  give  open  support  to 
the  overseas  activities  of  private  American 
voluntary  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  593.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance under  chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  children  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  re- 
sult of  armed  hostilities  or  civil  disorder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  594.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  specifically  provide  for 
the  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  veterans  to 
purchase  dwellings  In  multlfamily  structures 
which  are  owned  cooperatively  or  are  con- 
dominiums; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  spouse's  Income  which  may 
be  excluded  In  determining  a  veteran's  an- 
nual Income  for  determining  his  eligibility 
for  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  for  individuals  purchasing 
dwelling  units  in  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ects in  the  same  way  that  such  insurance  is 
provided  for  Individuals  purchasing  other 
single-family  residences;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  597.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  luxury  housing  In  the  redevelop- 
ment of  urban  renewal  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 


Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  more  effective  procedures  for  the 
relocation  of  individuals,  famUles,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  from  the  area  of  urban  re- 
newal projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  Indi- 
viduals, families,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  an  urban  renewal  project  shall 
have  a  priority  of  opportunity  to  relocate  in 
the  project  area  after  Its  redevelopment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  600.  A  bni  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate relocation  payments  for  indlvidtials, 
families,  and  business  concerns  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  existing 
15  percent  limit  on  the  amount  of  assistance 
which  may  be  provided  thereunder  for  low- 
rent  public  housing  In  any  one  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 

H.R.  602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  existing 
dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of  annual  con- 
tributions which  may  be  contracted  for  by 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  to  as- 
sist low-rent  public  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

H.R.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  increase  by  $1,000 
per  room  the  statutory  limit  on  the  cost  of 
a  low-rent  housing  project:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that 
a  tenant  in  a  low-rent  public  housing  proj- 
ect may  not  be  evicted  therefrom  without  a 
public  hearing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and   Currency. 

H.R.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  owner 
of  an  apartment  building  or  other  multi- 
family  'Structure  to  establish  and  utilize  a 
repair,  replacement,  and  maintenance  re- 
serve as  a  condition  of  the  allowance  of  a 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
structure;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  remove  the  12.5  percentage  limit 
on  the  amount  of  grant  assistance  which 
may  be  provided  thereunder  for  urban  re- 
newal In  any  one  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  607.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  additional 
opportunities  for  occupants  of  dwelling  units 
in  low-rent  housing  projects  to  purchase 
such  units:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  Increased  rent  supplement 
payments  In  the  case  of  tenants  with  larger 
families;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R,  609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate relocation  payments,  to  extend  the 
requirement  of  such  payments  to  persons 
displaced  under  all  Federal  and  federally 
aided  programs,  and  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  central  relocation  agency  which  will 
actually  make  such  payments  and  provide 
assistance  to  displaced  persons  in  obtaining 
them;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  which  deny  hospital  insurance 
benefits  to  uninsured  Individuals  who  are 
members  of  certain  organizations  or  have 
been  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  and  to 
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eliminate  the  provisions  which  deny  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  612.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent 
parents  of  Individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  qualified  dependent 
relatives  of  certain  Insured  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  any  durational 
residence  requirement  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  aid  or  assistance  thereunder: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  616.  A  bni  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system  for  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  Its  Instru- 
mentalities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  616.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  an  individual's  medical,  dental, 
and  related  expenses  shall  be  subtracted  from 
his  outside  earnings  before  determining  un- 
der such  section  the  amount  of  any  reduc- 
tion In  his  benefits  by  reason  of  such  earn- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  617  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
and  annuity  and  pension  payments  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall 
not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eUglblUty  for  a  veteran's  or 
widow's  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  618.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  ( added  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967)  relating  to 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  unr 
der  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  619.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  aMure  all  recipients  of  such  assistance 
(in  conjunction  with  recent  social  security 
benefit  increaMS)  an  average  Increase  of 
$7.60  In  the  total  amount  of  their  Income 
from  such  assistance  and  other  sources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hit.  620.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectuity  Act  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions (added  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967)  on  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  621.  A  bill  to  assure  the  fair  selection 
of  Jurors  and  enforce  the  equal  right  to  Jury 
service,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  622.  A  bill  to  protect  against  violence 
and  intimidation  in  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  623.  A  bin  to  provide  protection 
against  lynchtngs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  624.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  individuals  Irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  625.  A  blU  to  amend  section  104  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  proceedings  against  certain  witnesses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  practices  by  broadcast  sta- 
tion licensees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  627.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 


Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  remove  the 
existing  percentage  limit  on  the  amount  of 
reg^ular  grant  assistance  which  may  be  pro- 
vided thereunder  for  projects  in  any  one 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  628.  A  bni  to  amend  section  128  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
at  least  30  days'  notice  before  any  public 
hearing  Is  held  under  that  section,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  629.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  for  their 
dep>endents  in  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  630.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  Armed  Force  to 
combat  area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing 
In  action,  or  la  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  service  In  the  Armed  FM-cee  In  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  631.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  632.  A  bni  to  amend  section  204(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
eliminate  the  offer  of  employment  required 
with  respect  to  any  alien  desiring  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  preference  Immlgreuit  under  sec- 
tion 20S(a)(6);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  633.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (c)  of 
section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  to  permit  adjustment  of  status  of 
persons  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  634.  A  bill  to  faclllUte  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  brothers 
or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  635.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  make  aliens  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  eligible  for  appointment  as 
commissioned  officers  In  the  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  630.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  aliens  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  commissioned  officers  In  the 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
H.R.  637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
that  the  definition  of  "employer"  therein 
shall  Include  certain  corporations  or  asso- 
ciations operating  a  hospital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor";  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  640.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  repeal  the  State  expenditure  limita- 
tion on  grant  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  641.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Water  Commission  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  control  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States  for 
beneficial  uses  and  for  their  protection  In 
the  Interest  of  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  642.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  m  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  soUd  waste 
disposal   faclllttea,   and  for  other  purposes; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJi.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
HR.644.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work:  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physically 
or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for  himself; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  645.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  all  limita- 
tions upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R  646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  each  tax- 
exempt  organization  to  file  an  annual  in- 
formation return  showing  each  source  (in- 
cluding governmental  sources)  of  its  income 
and  other  receipts,  and  to  provide  for  a  loss 
of  tax  exemption  In  the  case  of  willful  fail- 
ure to  file,  or  fraudulent  statements  made 
in  connection  with,  such  return;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  647.  A  bni  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  648.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
authorize  parts  of  counties  and  municipal- 
ities to  be  designated  as  redevelopment 
areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  649.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  Indemnify  cor- 
ix)rate  sureties  on  bonds  covering  contracts 
of  sound  small  business  concerns  where  such 
action  will  further  the  purposes  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  650.  A  bni  to  study  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  International  Develop- 
ment Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  651.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4544  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
to  remove  the  60-day  restriction  with  resi>ect 
to  the  distribution  of  the  effects  of  a  de- 
ceased seaman;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  hearings 
on  applications  for  construction  permits  for 
certain  facilities  must  be  held  at  or  near 
the  places  where  such  facilities  are  to  be 
located;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

H.R.  653.  A  bill  to  curb  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxing,  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of 
the  National  Boxing  Commissioner,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  655.  A  bin  to  require  certain  uniform 
lighting  of  taxlcabs  for  hire  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  666.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  oil 
shale  development  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  657.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  improve  the  educational  services  In 
public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  658.  A  bin  to  establish  and  develop 
the    Chesapeake    and   Ohio    Canal    National 
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Historical  Park,  4nd  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  o^  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HH.  S59.  A  bill  |to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  th^  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  ^'^h  respect  to  the  future 
reflation  of  surflEice  mining  operations,  and 
for  other  purpose^;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Inaulal  Affairs. 

HR.  600.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capital 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insu)ar  Affairs. 

H.R.  661.  A  bill  ^  establish  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral policy  for  re|>ayment  »f  costs  of  Fed- 
eral electric  pow^r  projects  and  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  t^ie  Interior  with  authority 
to  carry  out  this  i  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In|ular  Affairs. 

H.B.  662.  A  bill  to  require  congressional 
approval  before  a  Blcense  may  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  any  facility  for  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
energy;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  1  SJ 

By  Mr  SCHWENGKL : 
H.R,  663.  A  biU,to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Fe<^ral  taxes  with  States  out 
of  funds  derived  f|om  a  cutback  in  projected 
new  expansion  of  ^ant-in-aid  programs  and 
as  a  ••abstlllute  for  portions  of  existing 
graatWa-ald  expenditures  and  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue!  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
individuals  to  claim  a  credit  against  Fed- 
eral income  tax;  tfc  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
^.R.  664.  A  bUl  jto  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey 
to  Prince  William;  County.  Va.,  certain  real 
property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  located 
in  that  county;  is  the  Committee  on  the 
DUtrlct    of    Coluiibla. 

HJt.  665.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Washington 
Country  National  Parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  666.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  law^  of  the  United  States,  and 
authorize  the   imi^ition  of   life   imprison- 
ment In  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  bn  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIK^: 
H.R.  667.  A  bill  i  o  equalize  the  retired  pay 
of   members   of   tlie    uniformed   services    of 
equal  grade  and  ye  irs  of  sef  vice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SISK^ 
H.R.  668.  A  bill  I  to  direct  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  control  radiation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and    'or  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  669.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  known 
their  preference  en  the  question  of  home 
rule  and,  if  they  Mish.  to  create  a  board  for 
the  purpose  of  pre|  laring  a  municipal  charter 
for  submission  to  qhe  voters  and  to  Congress, 
and  for  other  purples;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  670.  A  bill  1o  amend  section  19(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Assistance 
Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  671.  A  bill  to  compensate  the  Indians 
of  California  for  (he  value  of  laBd  errone- 
ously used  as  an  o^set  In  a  JudgBgifent  against 
the  United  States  bbtalned  by  said  Indians; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  672.  A  bill  tij  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postige  stamp  honoring  the 
100th  anniversary  of  professional  baseball; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACfe 
H.R.  673.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1J64  to  Increase  from  $600 


to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  674.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Commission  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Jowa: 
H.R.  675.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  reserve  supplies  of 
soybeans,  com,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  wheat  for  national  security  and  to  pro- 
tect domestic  consumers  against  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodities;  to  main- 
tain and  promote  foreign  trade;  to  protect 
producers  of  such  commodities  against  an 
unfair  loss  of  income  resulting  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reserve  supply;  to  assist  In 
marketing  such  conunodlties;  to  assure  the 
availability  of  commodities  to  promote  world 
peace  and  understanding;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Folet)  : 
HR.  676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  slaughter  of  livestock  under  certain 
conditions    which     reduce    the    bargaining 
power  of  livestock  producers  generally  and 
Interfere  with  a  free  market,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  677.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior    to    establish    the    Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAOQERS: 
H.R.  678.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Peace;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  679.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  village  site  for  the  Pay  son  Band  of 
Yavapcti-Apache  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  STRATTON: 
H.R.  680.  A    bin    to    amend    the    National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  safety  standards  for  tractors  used 
for  agricultural  purpK>ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  In  the  summer  vacation 
period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    CaUfornla    (for 
himself,  tlr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
an.  682.  A  bill  to  amend  section  Be  of  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1933,    as 
amended,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement    Act    of 
1937.   as  amended,   and   as   amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
conunodlties  Imposed  by  such  section  to  im- 
ported  olives;    to   the   Committee   on   Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act .  of  1946 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  reductionb  of  the 
public  debt  by  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  overaU  Federal  reclpts  for  each 
fiscal  year;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texaa  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 


ministrator of  Veterans'  AlTalrs  to  provide 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  persons  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  to  wives  and  children 
of  persons  who  have  service-connected  disa- 
binties  rated  as  total;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TKAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

HR.  686.  A  bill  to  authorize  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  widows  and  children  of  cer- 
tain service-connected  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  687.  A  Wll  to  liberalize  certain  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  widows  aged  60  or  more  of  veterans 
under  title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  688.  A  bni  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
dollar  limitation  on  direct  loans  under  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  690.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  691.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of 
up  to  $100  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial 
plot  for  the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  692.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home 
care  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  70  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

HR.  694.  A  bill  to  assure  the  purity  and 
quality  of  all  imported  dairy  products  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  dairy  industry  and 
protecting  the  public  health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  695.  A  bill  to  rescind  and  revoke 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  696.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  repeal  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR.  697.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Rancho 
Guajome  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  Jl.  698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code,  to  promote  the  availability  of  postage 
stamps  to  the  public  by  sale  through  vend- 
ing machines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  699.  A  bin  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  to  chUd's  or  widow's  insurance 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  disability  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  act,  and  individuals  in  the 
corresponding  categories  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  shall  be  eligible  for 
health  instirance  benefits  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Secxirity  Act  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  WAGOONNKB: 
HR.  700.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Free  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  701.  A  bin  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  amending  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  703.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  704.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  705.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  agencies  for  use  by  vol- 
unteer flreflghtlng  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
-  H  R.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Kidney  Institute  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R  707.  A  bin  to  cut  off  Federal  benefits 
for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibiting  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  thereafter;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  708.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  710.  A  bin  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Trade   Expansion    Act   of    1962   to   establish 
more  effective  criteria  for  a  finding  of  serious 
Injury  to  domestic   industry  as  a  result  of 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements, 
to  make  mandatory  the  findings  of  the  "iTarlff 
Conunlsslon   with    respect   to   the   necessity 
for  tariff  adjustment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H.R.  711.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   U.S.   Academy   of   Foreign 
Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  712.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Civn  Service 
Retirement  Act  to   Increase   from  2   to  2^ 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  713.  A  bin  to  Increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum  term  for  whlQh  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
H.R.  714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice   Retirement    Act    to    allow    retirement 
credit  for  service  performed  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Division  of  War  Research, 
m  World  War  11;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Utt,    Mr.    Van    Dexbun,    and    Mr. 

TUNNET)  : 

H.il.  715.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  Southern  District  of  California;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WTATT: 

H.R.  716.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  £ind 
maintain  the  Monmouth-Dallas  division, 
Willamette  River  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WYMAN: 

HJl.  717.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 


ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  718.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sales  of  gold 
to  foreign  countries  In  default  or  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  719.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  720.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1895,  to  provide  for  the  distinctive 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  re- 
marks actually  spoken  during  proceedings 
and  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  721.  A  bin  to  deter  the  hijacking  of 
commercial  aircraft  of  U.S.  registry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  722.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  special  assistance  for 
the  Improvement  of  laboratory  animal  re- 
search facilities;  to  establish  standards  for 
the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals  in  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracts  from  the  United  States;  to 
encourage  the  study  and  Improvement  of 
the.  care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the 
development  of  methods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  xxsed 
in  biomedical  activities;  and  to  otherwise 
assure  humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R  723  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  1  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  sweepstakes  conducted 
by  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  724.  A  bni  to  exempt  receipts,  tickets, 
and  other  acknowledgments  of  any  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  connection  with 
any  sweepstakes  operated  by  such  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  provisions 
of  section  1953  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  725.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  enforcement 
of  State  statutes  prescribing  criminal 
penalties  for  subversive  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  officer  to  detain  and  ques- 
tion a  person  suspected  of  committing  a 
Federal  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  727.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible  and 
desirable  means  of  establishing  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  728.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HH.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
mail  matters  by  relatives  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  overseas  at  no  cost  to  such 
relatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  730.  A  bUl  to  require  the  words  "In 
God  We  Trust"  on  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  731.  A  bin  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  located  In  Manchester, 
N.H..  the  Styles  Bridges  Memorial  Veterans' 


Hospital;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R  732  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  one  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  each  $1,200  the 
taxpayer  spends  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  educational  expenses  of  his  dependent 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  733.  A  bill  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  Imported  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  * 

H.R.  734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  735  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  ABERNETHY: 
H  R  736.  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and   meat   products;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  737.  A  bni  to  establUh  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H Ji.  738.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  739.  A  bin  to  create  a  National  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  provide  a  central  location 
for  various  training  centers  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H  R.  740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 24,  1925.  incorporating  the  American  War 
Mothers,  to  ptermit  certain  stepmothers  and 
adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that  or- 
ganization; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  741.  A  bill  to  exclude  in  national 
cemeteries  the  burial  of  persons  convicted  of 
treason  and  similar  crimes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  742.  A  bin  to  permit  the  release  of 
certain  veterans  from  liability  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  loans  made,  guaranteed, 
or  insured  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  to  eliminate  fraud 
from  the  Federal  home  loan  and  mortgage 
insurance  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  of  500  beds  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  744.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail. 
In  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  p)ermlt- 
tlng  any  such  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr 
CoNTERS,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Farbstein. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr 
Reuss,      Mr.      Scheuer,      and      Mr. 

WOLTT)  : 

H.R.  745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital In  Jackson,  Miss  ,  as  the  "Medgar  Evers 
Memorial  Veterans  Hospital";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  746.  A  bin  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  re- 
turning a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to 
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the  States;  to  the  I  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Meana.  j 

By  Mr.  BRO'^HILL  of  North  Carolina : 

H.R.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1^64  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's foster  c&Ud  may  In  certain  casea 
be  treated  as  bis  qatural  child  for  purposes 
of  determining  his  entitlement  to  a  personal 
exemption  for  suclj  child;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  MeanA 

By  Mr.  BUUHK  of  Massachusetts; 

H.R.  748.  A  bill  W  amend  the  tarUT  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  olives  pcMrked  In  certain  air- 
tight containers;  t<>  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ^ 

HJt.  749."^^  bUl  I  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  llncome  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuli^  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  jat  Institutions  o^^lgber 
education  and  Incjudlng  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  760.  A  bill  ti  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment at  support  oiflers  In  certain  State  and 
Federal  ooiirts.  ani  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  Iq  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avol4  compliance  with  such 
orders;  to  the  Com^ilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLBVtSLAND: 
'H.R.'TSl.  A    bin    to   consent   to   the   New 
Hampshire- Vermont   Interstate  school  com- 
pact; to  the  Comml  ;tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  752.  A  bill  r  slating  to  certain  Indian 
claims;   to  the  Coaxnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.a.  753.  A  bill  o  amend  section  337  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain liquidations;  t)  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONT  E : 

H.R.  754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  watet  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amoTtl:  atlon  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  cf  abatement  work  over  a 
period  of  36  montlis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTiERS: 

H.R.  755.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  705  b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  th(  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  756.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  :>abor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  resjiect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  L  Eibor. 

H.R.  757.  A  bill  1  o  designate  the  birthday 
of  S^artln  Luther  H  ;tng.  Jr.,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday:  to  the  Coi  imlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  758.  A  bill  ti  t  authorize  the  coinage  of 
oO-cent  pieces  in  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing services  oi  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  to  the  cause  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  and  tl  le  equality  of  men;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CRANER: 

H.R.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  prohibit  the  Invi  stment  of  certain  Income 
In  any  business  e  iterprlse  affecting  Inter- 
state or  foreign  con  imerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  760.  A  bin  t>  prohibit  the  Investment 
of  Income  derived  rom  certain  criminal  ac- 
tivities in  any  business  enterprise  ^ectlng 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  rani  for 
other  purposes;  t<^  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIlO^S  of  New  Jersey : 

HJl.  761.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Coast 
Guard  to  study  m<ithods  of  preventing  cas- 
ualties involving  vessels  carrying  certain 
contaminants;  to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard 
to  conduct  contln  ling  research  on  the  re- 


moval of  contaminants  from  beaches  and 
waters;  to  authorize  the  examination  of 
routes  used  by  vessels  carrying  certain  con- 
taminants; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R.  762.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  enforcement  of  State  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
youth  camps;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H  R.  764.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levying  Ipcome  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  established  work 
week,  a  new  system  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion for  postal  field  service  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  767.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and  serv- 
ice requirements  for  retirement  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Ditlski,    Mr.   Hemoer- 
soK,  Mr.  OLsrK,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.   HANtET,   Mr.   Charixs   H.   Wn.- 
SON,    Mr.    WHrTE.    Mr.    WnxiAM    D. 
Ford.   Mr.    Thknan,   Mr.    Cunntnc- 
HAM.  Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr  Beothiix  Of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
BiHTON,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
of  Georgia) : 
HJl.  769.'V.blll  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  tdtfacUitate  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  employehp  group  life  and  health  In- 
surance programs  by  the  exemption  of  such 
programs  from  certain  taxes  by  States  and 
political    subdivisions,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Hend^ison.  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.   Nix,  Mr.   Hamlet,   Mr.   Crables 

H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  White, 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Tieknan, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Johnson   of 

Pennsylvania,      Mr.      Brothill      of 

North  Carolina.  Mr.  BtrrroN.  and  Mr. 

Thompson  of  Georgia) ; 

H.R.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  in 

of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 
H.R.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  772.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,0(X)  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
HM.  774.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 


curity Act  to  require  States  to  disregard  pro- 
ceeds of  Insurance  In  determining  eligibility 
for  public  assistance  where  the  Insured  died 
in  the  active  military  or  naval  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  776.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  Is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  armed  forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  776.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  children  In  all  of 
the  States;  to  the  C<Hnmltte«  on  Education 
and  Labor.  ' 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wtatt,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Ullman)  : 

H.R.  777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding 
terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for /he  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  at  Coquille;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK; 

H.R.  778.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  779.  A  bill  to  Authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Olalla  division  of  the  Umpqua 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Arfalrs. 

H.R.  780.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  781.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Illinois  Valley  division.  Rogue 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 

H.R.  782.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting 
a  new  title  I  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  783.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  projects  drawing  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program, 
to  slmpUfy  requirements  for  the  operation 
of  those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  784.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
pyenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  prevent  the  discontinuance 
of  certain  commuter  opwratlons  which  could 
benefit  from  new  governmental  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  commuter  services,  or 
from  the  merger  of  the  carrier  or  carriers 
responsible  for  such  commuter  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  786.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  787.  A  bin  to  regulate  Importa  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  788.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HJL  789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  from  »600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Hii.  790.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  $100  de- 
duction for  the  landowner  for  each  produc- 
ing oil  and  gas  well  where  the  mineral  rights 
are  reserved  to  the  United  States  and  the 
landowner  does  not  receive  Income  from  the 
production  of  the  wen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  791.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  flat  glass  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  by  affording  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
in  the  U.S.  flat  glass  market;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  792.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  a  central  se- 
curity office  to  coordinate  the  administration 
of  Federal  personnel  loyalty  and  security 
programs,  to  prescribe  administrative  proce- 
dures for  the  hearing  and  review  of  cases 
arising  under  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJB.  793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kUl  any  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of  the 
President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  794.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  795.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  flj^men  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  killed  or  Injured  In  the  performance  of 
duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  796.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  May  14, 
1948,  In  order  to  exclude  from  burial  In  na- 
tional cemeteries  the  remains  of  persons  de- 
termined to  have  been  subversive;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional beds  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans affilcted  with  alcoholism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  798.*  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Include  certain  Joint 
hospital  laundry  ventures  among  the  co- 
operative hospital  service  organizations  en- 
titled to  tax  exemption  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  799.  A  bin  to  encourage  national  de- 
velopment by  providing  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial faculties  in  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  population  because  of  migration, 
and  for  other  purpwses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  800.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905,  relating  to  the  dumping  of  certain 
materials  Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

HJl.  801.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  StatM  Oode  In  ordM  to  provide  ad- 
ditional  b«da   in   Veterans'   Administration 


hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans afflicted  with  alcoholism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(b)  of 
title  15  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  803.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bUlngual  educa- 
tional programs,  and  to  provide  certain  other 
assistance  to  promote  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  804.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate  a 
National  Museum  and  Repository  of  Negro 
History  and  Culture  at  or  near  WUberforce, 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  805.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  Introductlcm,  or 
manufacture  for  introduction,  of  switchblade 
knives  Into  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  806.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development  of  a  modern  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  807.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery In  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  808.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  faculties  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  Incurred  In  constructing  such 
facUlOes  and  by  permitting  the  deduction 
or  amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  to  resldentlsJ  community 
treatment  centers  persons  who  are  placed 
on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or  manda- 
torily released;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  deny  employment 
In  defense  facilities  to  certain  Individuals, 
to  protect  classified  Information  released  to 
U.S.  Industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  bar  the  employ- 
ment in  defense  facilities  of  Individuals  be- 
lieved disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  812.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  maintain  at  $500,000 
the  annual  dollar  volume  test  for  coverage 
by  that  act  of  the  employees  of  certain  enter- 
prises engaged  In  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  813.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  1,726  miles  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  to  designate  such  additional 
mileage  as  the  route  for  a  highway  on  such 
Interstate  System  from  BrownsvUle.  Tex.,  to 
the  North  Dakota-Canadian  border;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  a  decedent's  real  property  (or  Interest  In 
real  property)  which  was  used  as  a  ranch  or 
farm  or  In  some  other  trade  or  business  may 
at  the  election  of  the  executor  be  determined, 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  solely  by  reference  to 
its  value  for  such  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  815.  A  bin  to  limit  and  prevent  certain 
concerted  activities  by  labor  organizations 
which  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  impede 


the  free  production  of  goods  for  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  thereof  in  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  816.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  the  State 
of  Georgia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  817.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1346,  title 
28  of  ^he  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  benefits  under  that  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  819.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  percentage  deple- 
tion on  certain  clays  at  the  same  rate  as 
allowed  on  calcium  carbonates  and  limestone 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  820.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  delayed  birth  cer- 
tificates and  similar  documents  Issued  under 
State  law  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  age  for  purposes  of  establishing 
eligibility  for  benefits  or  assistance  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  821.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  benefi- 
ciary who  dies  shall  (if  otherwise  qualified) 
be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the 
month  of  hU  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  822.  A  bill  to  permit  Injured  Federal 
employees  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  compensation  program  not- 
withstanding they  are  in  receipt  of  military 
retired  pay,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  824.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population  In  the  year  1975  and 
every  10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  825.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HR.  826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  flrefightlng  organizations  and  vol- 
unteer rescue  squads,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  827.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400  (or  $3,600  In  the  case  of  a  widow  with 
minor  children)  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings permitted  each  year  without  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  828.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion and  installation  of  facilities  to  abate 
water  and  air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenditures  incurred  In 
constructing  and  Installing  such  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  829.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  permit  a  re- 
duction In  institution  contributions  to  stu- 
dent loan  funds  on  account  of  expenditures 
In  administering  the  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  830.  A  bin  to  create  a  national  com- 
mission to  study  quality  controls  and  manu- 
facturing procedures  of  medical  devices,  sur- 
gical instruments,  artificial  organs  and  limbs, 
therapeutic  Instruments  and  devices,  and 
other  medical  and  hospital  equipment;  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  and  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  such  medical  devices;  to 
recommend  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
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gteta  methods  for  de^rmlnlng  constructive 
minimum  performance  standards,  and  feasi- 
ble methods  for  Federal  regulation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstkte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.  831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  df  1960  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Oovemment  ti  bar  the  employment 
In  defense  facilities  cf  Individuals  believed 
disposed  to  commit  ants  of  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, or  other  subversion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

HH.  832.  A  bin  to  iimend  section  4366  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cer- 
tain mailings  of  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  Comml  ttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  833.  A  bin  to  Eimend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  control 
and  eradication  of  obn  oxlous  aquatic  plants: 
to  the  Committee  on  Pi  ibllc  Works. 

H.R.  834.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  IS  64;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  GARMAIZ: 
H.R.  835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplemrtltary  medlci  J  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  ag«r  to  the  Cc  mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  836.  A  bill  to  cc  nsolldate  and  reenact 
certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  f  urp>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Mi  rlne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  837.  A  bin  to  aiaend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  extend  I  he  duties  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  838.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Port  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Afli  irs. 

H.R.  839.  A  bill  to  a  mend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  ]  layments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  n  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  840.  A  bUl  to  anend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  tc  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  female  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veter  ins'  Affairs. 

H.R.  841.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial dependency  require  ment  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  or  widowe;  's  benefits,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  beiiefits  to  widowed  fa- 
thers with  minor  child  en,  and  to  make  the 
retirement  test  inappl  cable  to  individuals 
with  minor  children  vho  are  entitled  to 
mother's  or  father's  in  nefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMEF  SCHMIDT: 
H.R.  842.  A  bin  to  anend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Com  nittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWj.Y: 
H.R.  843.  A  bill  to  luthorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  set  sta:idards  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  c  inditions  for  working 
men  and  women;  to  assi  st  and  encourage  the 
States  to  participate  in  -fforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  irovide  for  research, 
information,  education,  and  training  in  the 
field  of  occupational  sa  ety  and  health;  and 
for  other  purpKJses;  to  th  :  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  844.  A  bill  to  amead  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  ]>rovide  that  mutual 
fund  shares  and  securities  trust  agreements 
shall  be  valued  at  their  1  >ld  price,  rather  than 
at    their    asked    price,    for    estate    and    gift 


tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  845.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  widows  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  846.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed  or 
totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  .the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  estabian  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  nation^  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  in  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  buried; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  'on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  849.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levying  income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  850.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Desolation 
Wilderness.  Eldorado  National  Forest,  In  the 
St'ite   of    California;    to    the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent  credit 
against     the     individual     income     tax     for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  or  services  to 
certain    public   and   private   institutions   of 
higher  education  or  for  occupational  training 
or  retraining;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   LENNON: 
H.R.  852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  share 
with  public  or  private  persons  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  care  for  veterans  In  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
II  R.  854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
SI. 200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  i  including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  855.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1257  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  a  State  court  final  Judgment 
cr  decree  that  an  act  or  publication  is  ob- 
scene; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  856.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amor- 
tization deduction  and  an  increased  tax  credit 
for  certain  underground  electrical  transmis- 
sion  lines,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  more 
efl^sctlve  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources from  the  effects  of  projects  licensed 
by  Federal  agencies  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R.  858.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  maning  of 
credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  869.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers;  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Depart- 
ment certain  functions  of  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  other  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  PERKINS: 
HR.  860.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  industry  promotion  of  products  In  cer- 
tain Instances;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS :  ,. 

H.R.   861.   A  bill  to  designate   the  fourthN 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Amerl-  [ 
can  Indian  Day;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  862.  A  bin  to  designate  the  third  Sun- 
day in  October  of  each  year,  as  "Foster  Par- 
ents Day,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  863.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
of  1 ,000  beds  in  the  Riverside-San  Bernardino 
area  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  San  Ber- 
nardino County  in  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  June  14  of  each  year  as 
Flag  Day  (37  U.S.C.  157)  to  provide  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  Pledge  of  All^lance 
to  the  Flag  and  its  author,  Francis  Bellamy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  866.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  Federal 
estate  and  gift  tax  purposes  the  value  of 
tangible  personal  property  and  of  shares  of 
mutual  funds  shall  be  determined  by  the 
price  obtainable  on  their  sale  by  the  executor 
or  donor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  867.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  program 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for   wheat    and   feed    grains,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  or  near  Fort  Hood.  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  869.'  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications  for  persons   appointed   to  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  870.  A  bin  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  871.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  credit  physicians  and 
dentists  with  20  or  more  years  of  service  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  certain 
service  for  retirement  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  credit  physi- 
cians and  dentists  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  certain  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  873  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or 
manufacture  for  introduction,  of  switchblade 
knives  into  interstate  commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
H.R,  874.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  alien 
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In  the  United  States  in  whose  behalf  a  peti- 
tion for  sixth  preference  Is  filed  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shaU  be 
permitted  to  remain  In  the  United  States 
until  a  sixth  preference  inunlgrant  visa  be- 
comes available  to  such  alien;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  provide  Judicial  re- 
view of  certain  determinations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  876.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Oovemment 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oi>cratlons. 

H.R.  877.  A  bin  to  make  It  a  Federal  offense 
to  loot  Interstate  faculties  during  a  riot;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  parcels  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  from 
the  United  States  to  combat  areas  overseas 
as  designated  by  the  President,  and  for  other 
purpoBee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  person- 
nel employed  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  880.  A  bill  to  establish  a  sonic  boom 
damage  fund  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
damages  caused  by  sonic  booms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  881.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1905.  to  prohibit  the  dumping 
of  certain  spoil  Into  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  882.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  Industry  and  to  Increase  the  do- 
mestic production  of  gold;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclos- 
ure of  certain  information  relating  to  cer- 
tain public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee 
-■on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RARICK : 
H,R.  884.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to 
require  approval  by  the  Congress  of  orders, 
rules,  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  certain  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  886.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.   888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  SUtes  in  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  catagories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  890.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for    firemen    not    employed    by    the   United 
States  killed  or  injured  In  the  performance 
of  duty  dxiring  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SATLOR: 
H.R.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 


United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJI.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

HJI.  893.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Covirt  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  894.  A   bill    to   establish    the    Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  895.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  act 
of  September  19,  1918  (40  Stat.  960)  as 
amended,  relating  to  Industrial  safety  In  the 
District  of  Colimibla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  896.  A  bin  to  amend  section  175  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Include 
lined  or  unllned  drainage  ditches,  pipes,  or 
channels  as  soli  conservation  expenditures, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  897.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Initial  phase  of  the  East  Side 
division,  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  898  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to  provide 
an  alternate  method  of  making  loans  for  the 
acquisition  and  Improvement  of  farms,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  899.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  301(a)  (7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act^  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  policies 
with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for  na- 
tional forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  against  alcoholic 
beverages  under  title  I  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  902.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  citizens  performing  services  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  903.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  deferment  of 
construction  charges  payable  by  Westlands 
Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  Calif.,  Included 
m  said  district,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornla: 

H.R.  904.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  905.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
title  4.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  flag,  making  Its  provisions 
applicable  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpose;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  906.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  prevent 
burdens  upon  commerce  among  tl  e  States  by 
providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of  money 
earned  outside  of  a  State;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

H.R.  907.  A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal  benefits 
for  conviction  of  rioting  and  prohibiting  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  thereafter;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGEK  of  Wisconsin : 

HJI.  908.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries   and  Informative  Sci- 


ence;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  909.  A  bin  to  provide  reasonable  safe- 
guards  for  employees  working  with   or  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  hazardous  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R  910.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  prohibit  the  use  In  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
In  Interstate  commerce;    to  the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  911.  A  bill  to  transfer  control  of  Per- 
shing Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'   Affairs. 

H.R.  912.  A  bill  to  transfer  control  of  Per- 
shing Hall  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans- 
Affairs  In  order  that  such  buUdlng  may  be 
preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J.  Pershing 
while  being  utilized  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN; 
H.R.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  lo  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  914.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hood  Rlvej 
County.  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H,R.915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  deny  employ- 
ment In  defense  facilities  to  certain  indi- 
viduals, to  protect  classified  Information  re- 
leased to  U.S.  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

H.R.  916.  A  bin  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boundaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  review  of  certain  determina- 
tions and  certifications  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABbOCKI; 
H.R.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  <o 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
,  H.R.  919.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, under  the  superrtsion  of  a  Capi- 
tol Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  921.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(j) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  923.  A  bill  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  lists 
to  furnish  Information  to  the  Postmaster 
General  with  respect  to  their  identity  and 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or  exchanpe 
of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
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91,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spoxise,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  or 
his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  and  an  additional  credit 
for  gifts  or  contributions  made  to  any  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  940.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to  the 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  and 
local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways -and  Means. 

H.R.  941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facilitate 
the  deduction  from  gross  income  by  teachers 
'  of  the  expenses  of  education  (including  cer- 
tain travel)  undertaken  by  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  method  of  proving  entitle- 
ment to  such  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HR.  942.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  separation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  944.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404(d)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  by  increasing  the 
maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance  and 
reimbursement  authorized,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of 
travel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  scholarships  to  se- 
lected persons  for  education  In  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  other  health  professions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  946.  A  bin  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
exemptions  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
provide  for  programs  of  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation of  Inmates  of  correctional  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amerl- 
cnns  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  949.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  World  Peace  virithln  the  Department  of 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing 
the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  951.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  congres- 
sional budgetary  information  service  to 
promote  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
.Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  952.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search, study  and  surveys,  documentation, 
and  description  of  the  natural  envlrozunental 
systems  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  and  evaluating  the  condi- 
tion of  these  systems  and  to  provide  Infor- 
mation to  those  concerned  with  natural  re- 
sources management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  953.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
control  of  lobbying  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  954.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  In  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act,  and 


in  other  laws  governing  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HM.  955  A  bill  to  designate  the  authorized 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R.  956.  A  bill  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "Henry  Hol- 
land Buokman  lock";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works. 

H  R.  957.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  parking  facility  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R.  958  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  candidates  for  such 
office  and  to  give  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  appropriate 
Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H  R.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

H.R.  960.  A  bill  to  assure  adequate  grave 
sites  for  overseas  wartime  veterans  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  961.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  award  of 
contracts  by  the  United  States  to  certain 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  962.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals with  low  Incomes  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  income  tax  on  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  963.  A  bill  to  require  imported  food- 
stuffs to  meet  standards  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  domestic  foodstuffs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widower  or  parent,  or  the  mar- 
riage of  a  child,  shall  not  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  if  the  marriage  is  annulled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  income- 
averaging  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  Income  attrib- 
utable to  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  deductions  for 
persons  who  provide  new  Jobs  for  domestics 
and  the  unskilled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  967.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  968.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  additional  commuting  ex- 
penses of  handicapped  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scheues)  : 
H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  U.S.  cities  for  a  portion  of  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  officials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HR.  970.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  1925,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  971.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of  human 
disease  through  research,  technical  assist- 
ance, an-l  grants-in-aid  for  control  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  create  a  Marine  Resoiu-ces 
Conservation  and  Development  Fund;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  revenues  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJR.  B73.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  across  the  Harvey  Canal  and 
the  Bayou  Segnette  in  Jefferson  PtJ-lsh,  La.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  974.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  widening 
of  the  channel  of  the  Gulf  Intraooaatal 
Waterway  In  the  vicinity  of  Wagoner  Bridge 
on  Bayou  Barataria  in  Jefferson  Parish,  La.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  975.  A  biU  to  authorize  a  high-level 
bridge  over  Bayou  Barataria.  La.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJi.  976.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Army  to  eetabllsh  a  national  cemetery 
In  the  southern  pKsrtion  of  Louisiana;  to  t;he 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  977.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equal- 
ize for  all  taxpayers  the  amotuit  which 
may  be  taken  Into  account  in  computing 
the  retirement  Income  credit  thereunder;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  gift  to 
an  educational  Institution  to  be  deducted  as 
a  charitable  contribution  even  though  it  is 
nuide  to  provide  a  scholarship  for  a  speci- 
fied Individual  so  long  as  such  individual  Is 
not  a  relative  of  the  donor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  80-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition*  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  correc- 
tion of  Inequities  resptectlng  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  individuals  who 
retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June 
1,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  tlUe 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  982.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
expenditures  for  reconversion  of  structures  In 
a  slum  clearance  program  or  rehabilitation 
project;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BM.  983.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  supporting 
a  dependent  who  Is  blind  or  otherwise  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  means. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  984.  A  bUl  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

HJt.  986.  A  bill  to  eetabllsh  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H  Jl.  986.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
Launching  Site  In  accordance  with  the  act 
of  August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HH.  987.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Monomoy  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Barnstable  County,  Mass..  as  wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJi.  988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  cigarettes, 
and  for  other  puri>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
IntOTState  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  989.  A  biU  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or  man- 
ufacttire  for  tntroduotion,  of  switchblade 
knives  Into  Interstate  commerce;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


HJt.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  that  quota  numbers  transferred  to 
the  inunlgratlon  pool  shaU  be  available  for 
issuance  of  visas  to  nonpreference  Immigrant 
aliens;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  991.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Coast 
Guard  to  study  methods  of  preventing  cas- 
ualties Involving  vessels  carrying  certain  con- 
taminants; to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to 
conduct  continuing  research  on  the  removal 
of  contaminants  from  lieaches  and  waters;  to 
authorize  the  examination  of  routes  used  by 
vessels  carrying  certain  contaminants;  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  992.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life into  the  umted  States;  to  prevent  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  993.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  994.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  and  steel  nxlU  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whoee  services  are  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  such  title;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  998.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
HJl.  999.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission   on   the   Organization   and   Ad- 
ministration of  Federal  Social  Programs;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  certain  individuals 
from  Induction  under  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  1001.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  38  to  pro- 
vide that  service  in  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps  shaU  be  considered  active  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5701 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  adjust  the  rates  of  tax  on  cig;ars: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  1004.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  1005.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  1006.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, in  industries  affecting  commerce,  to  en- 
ter Into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1007.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Fort  Point 


National  Site  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  lOOe.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  waive  the  exclusionary  pro- 
visions of  section  212(a)  (19)  with  respect 
to  certain  additional  alien  relatives  of  U.S, 
citizens  and  permanent  resident  aUens;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  1009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  aU  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of  mini- 
mum retirement  pa3rments  for  all  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN ; 

H.R.  1012.  A  bill  to  create  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  a  commission  to  investigate  elec- 
toral college  reform;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  1013.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  1014.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  1015.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1017.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  ot 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  business:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1019.  A  bUl  tb  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  all 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of  tbe 
Armed  Forces  traveling  In  uniform  on  official 
leave,  furlough,  or  pass  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
up  to  (100  for  poUtlcal  contributions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1021.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Har- 
SHA,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 

SCHWXNCEI.,      Mr.      SCHAOEBERC,      Mr. 

Snydek,  Mr.  McDoNALJ)  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Kbe,   Mr.   Hammerschmiot,   Mr. 
'  Mnxm    of    Ohio.    Mr.    Wtatt,    Mr. 

Kleppk,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Bitrton  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Batto*,  Mr.  D«nk»t.  and 
Mr.  Bbowv  of  Ohio); 
H.R.  1022.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  Increased  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a  means 
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of  reviving  the  mlgr^tcN^  trend  toward  large 
metropolitan  areas;  to  tta«  Oonualttee  on 
Public  Worka. 

By  Mr.  COLMSB: 

H.R.  1023.  A  bUl  X4  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  Stat«s  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  TeneU  for  the  VB. 
Nary  at  places  outsl<je  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  CXKnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1034.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on 
Stat*  laws;  to  limit  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  certain  cases; 
and  to  provide  that'  confessions  and  other 
evidence  shall  be  ad«ilsslble  In  U.S.  Courts; 
to  the  Committee  on'  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1028.  A  bin  to^establlsh  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  duestlons  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  ^ate  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcl 

HJl.  1020.  A  bin  toj  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  if  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  efltcutlve  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Comoolttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CoNrsai: 

H.R.  1027.  A  bin  td  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revtsed  Statutes  pf  the  United  States  re- 
lating t»-proceedlngp  against  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.H.R.  1028.  A  bin  td  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  df  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  ceinuses  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  thejelection  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I 

H.R.  1029.  A  bin  tt>  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  eniltled  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  provided  for  the  bead  of  a  household:  to 
the  Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means. 
By  iSi.  Cramer  : 

H.R.  1030  A  bill  to  brovlde  for  the  training 
and  equipping  of  thelNatlonal  Guard  in  riot 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJR.  1031.  A  bill  tb  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  IrJ  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  ci)mmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commercfe. 

HJl.  1032.  A  bin  to]  amend  section  1346  of 
title  28  of  the  Unltefl  SUtes  Code  In  order 
to  Increase  from  $l0.0t)O  to  $50,000  the  limita- 
tion on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  In  suits  agaln^  the  United  States  for 
breach  of  contract  o|  for  compensation:  to 
the  Committee  on  thfe  Judiciary. 


HJl.  1033.  A  bUl  to  I 
Act  of  1966  to  allow 
danger  to  the  commui] 
dltlons  of  release  of 


lend  the  Ball  Reform 
ir  the  consideration  of 
ity  In  determining  con- 
person  charged  with  a 


crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1034.  A  bin  to  kmend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Beneqts  Act  to  provide  cer- 
tain additional  retir^ent  benefits  and  re- 
tired employees  health  insurance  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposep;  to  the  Committee  on 
rvice. 

itlng  the  use  for  dem- 
f  any  federally  owned 
t  of  Columbia,  requlr- 


Post  Office  and  Civil 

HJl.  1035.  A  bin  li 
onstratlon  purposes 
property  in  the  Dist 
Ing  the  posting  of  a 
poses;  to  the  Commit 
HJl.  1036.  A  bill  to 
and  dairy  products, 


Dnd,  and  for  other  pur- 
I  on  Public  Works, 
gulate  imports  of  milk 

Id  for  other  purposes: 


to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1037.  A  bill  ft)  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1994  to  provide  that  an- 
nuities under  the  C^vil  Service  Retirement 
Act  shaU  not  be  subjject  to  the  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  onl  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  1038.  A  bin  Jto  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  ta  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  Improve^ient  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  faclUties;  to  establish  standards 
for  the  humane  carq,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  atilmals  In  departments. 


agencies,  and  InstrumentaUtiee  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracts  from  the  United  States;  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  improvement  of  the 
care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain  and 
discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used  In  bio- 
medical activities;  and  to  otherwise  assure 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1039.  A  bill  to  raise  additional  revenue 
by  tax  reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1040.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  annuity 
for  any  Individual  (without  regard  to  his 
age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  railroad 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  oe  la  GARZA : 

H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Donna- 
Rlo  Bravo  Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Donna,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1043.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJl.  1044.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and  work- 
ers injured  by  increased  Imports  from  low- 
wage  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1045.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  In 
private  pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  vesting  and  funding  of  private 
pension  plans,  to  provide  an  insurance  pro- 
gram guaranteeing  plan  termination  pro- 
tection, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1046.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Danhxs  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Bradekas)  : 

H.R.  1047.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  In  the  coal  mining  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Karth)  : 

H  R.  1048.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1937,  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  establish 
hunter  safety  programs  in  the  several  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
GRUTrtHS.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Ford,  Mr.  KARTH.'Mr. 
Rextss,  Mr.  ViGORrro.  and  Mr.  Vanoer 
Jagt)  : 

HJl.  1049.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Anadromous 
Ftsh  Conservation  Act  of  October  30,  1965,  re- 
lating to  the  conservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fishing  resources, 
to  encourage  certain  Joint  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Karth) : 

HJl.  1050.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16.  1934, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
his  discretion,  to  establish  the  fee  for  such 
stamp:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


HJl.  1051.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
15,  1935,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
moneys  in  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 

HJl.  1062.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Oil  PoHution 
Act,  1924;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1053.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  make  construction  and 
operation  differential  subsidies  available  to 
persons  engaged  in  certain  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1054.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  adequate  conservation  meas- 
ures; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1055.  A  bUl  to  esUblUh  a  national 
ptollcy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Karth,  and  Mr.  Ottinger)  : 

H.R.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WildUf e  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  more 
effective  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources from  the  effects  of  projects  licensed 
by  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Karth ) : 

H.R.  1057.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize 
injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of 
insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pesti- 
cides, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1058.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  protect  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  from  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  discharge  of 'heated  effluents 
into  certain  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1059.  A  bin  to  provide  for  advance 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  with  State  wUdllfe  agencies  before  the 
beginning  of  any  Federal  program  Involving 
the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  de- 
signed for  mass  biological  controls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  require  certain  vessels 
operating  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  standards  of 
waste  disposal;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1061.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  require  certain 
permits  for  exploring  or  mining  oil  and  gas 
underlying  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
ch^t  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1062.  A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve 
existing  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish' 
eries. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Ottinger)  : 

H.R.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  television  networks  to  assure  that  their 
operations  are  in  the  public  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJl.  1064.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved 
development  of  public  airports  and  related 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1065.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assist  In  providing  means  for  porta- 
blUty  of  credits  under  certain  private  pen- 
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slon  plana,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1066.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  that  the  l>«ne- 
flte  payable  thereunder  shAll  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1067.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indl- 
vldxial  may  quaUfy  for  disability  Insuranc* 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fuUy  In- 
sured for  old-age  benefit  purposes,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1068.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ap- 
propriation   requests    of    certain    regulatory 
agencies  be  transmitted  directly  to  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  to  reduce  boat- 
ing accidents,  and  deaths  and  injuries  re- 
sulting therefrom;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  1070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corjxwation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  depend- 
ent who  is  aged  65  or  more  or  Is  blind:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1073.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  wom- 
an's marriage  to  an  insured  individual  must 
have  lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for 
wife's  or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  rec- 
ord; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  1074.  A  bni  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reimburs- 
ing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toU  roads 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  1075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

HJl.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the  con- 
demnation of  certain  property  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  State  un- 
der threat  of  Inunlnence  of  condemnation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1077.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  est^ab- 
lishments  in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  1079.  A  bill  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  any  petitioner  for  naturaliza- 
tion to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  a  final 
hearing  held  upon  his  p>etitlon  within  30, 
rather  than  60,  days  preceding  a  general  elec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  loeo.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1065  to  authorize  assistance  to 
law  schools  for  training  programs  in  the 
conduct  of  criminal  cases  involving  indigent 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


H.R.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prevallinig 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  In- 
clude subsistence  anowancea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1082.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Davia- 
Bacon  Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  work- 
ers employed  in  the  demolition,  dismantling, 
removal,  and/or  salvaging  of  public  buUd- 
ings;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1083.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, modification,  alteration,  repair,  paint- 
ing, or  decoration  of  buUdings  leased  for 
public  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  1084.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects:  to  the  CommfttiBe 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1085.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain instances  or  a  Joint  committee  or  Joint 
board  empowered  to  Interpret  provisions  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1086.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  selective  serv- 
ice laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJl.  1087.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  1088.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

HJl.  1089.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers  Affairs  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective  rep- 
resentation of  the  interest  of  consumers;  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  other  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  1090.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labcx'. 

H.R.  1091.  A  bni  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1002.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  malUng  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1093.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  raUroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon",  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  1094.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  help  secure  safe 
conununity  water  supplies,  and  for  other  piu'- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  1096.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Oovemment 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HJl,  1096.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
piupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

HJl.  1097.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  (30,000 
the  maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance which  may  be  provided  members  of  the 
uniformed  serrloee  on  actlre  duty,  and  for 


other  purpoaea;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  1098.  A  blU  to  redaaalfy  certain  poai- 
tions  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  for  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1100.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  1102.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  aU  recipients  of  such  assistance  ( In 
conjunction  with  recent  social  security  bene- 
fit increases)  an  average  increase  of  (7.50  In 
the  total  amount  of  their  income  from  such 
assistance  and  other  sources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1104.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  individu- 
als who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the  right 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1105.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers'  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic  cred- 
it and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  Including  certain  travel:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1106.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  old-age  disablUty 
Insurance  benefits  by  (35  a  month  and  other 
monthly  benefits  proportionately,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  fun  benefits  (when  based  upon 
attainment  of  retirement  age)  will  be  pay- 
able to  men  at  age  62  and  women  at  age 
60:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-age  insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled if  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1108.  A  bUl  to  limit  Federal  financial 
assistance  otherwise  available  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  nursing  homes  to 
nursing  homes  in  States  which  have  In  effect 
a  program  which  provides  for  the  licensing 
of  the  operators  of  such  homes  and  which 
meets  certain  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1109.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  '  .  j^ 

H.R.  1110.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  in  rulemaking  by 
and  on  behalf  of  persons  of  limited  means: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  ore,  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19Q4  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  truck  use  t^  where,  during  the  ' 
taxable  period,  a  truck  }»' sold,  destroyed,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  and  the  taxpayer  ac- 
quires another  truck;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  1113.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Currle 
Woods  Violet  Flower  Club;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
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H.R.  1129.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  of  the  United  States 
by  defeated  or  retiring  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1130.  A  bUl  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  contests  of  elections 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

HJl.  1131.  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oU  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1132.  A  bin  prohibiting  lithographing 
or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By     Mr.     GROSS     (for     himself.     Mr. 
SCHWENGEL,    Mr.    Ktl,    Mr.    Matne, 
Mr.   ScHERLj;,   Mr.   BtrsH,   Mr.    Cun- 
ningham, Mr.   DcKwiNSKi,  and  Mr. 
Qun)  : 
H.R.  1133.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  poUUcal   acUvlty   in,   the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GROSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett,  Mr.  ScHWENCEL,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr. 
Matne,  Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Busk,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr,.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Quie, 
and  Mr.  RtrppE)  : 
H.R.  1134.  A  bni  to  prohibit  political  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations In  the  postal  field  service;  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters  and   rural   carriers;    and   for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  1135.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  to  formulate  and  revise  from 
time  to  time  recommended  goals  requiring 
attention  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

H.R.  1136.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
shall  be  bound  by  decisions  of  certain  Fed- 
eral courts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1138.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  In  projected  new  ex- 
pansions of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H Ji.  1 139.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  expenses 
of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H,R.  1 140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
military  career  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  1141.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  serve 
as  a  western  counterpart  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  commemorate  the  achievement 
of  American  Independence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  Eoid  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  1 142.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1143.  A  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  of  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  home  owned  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1145.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  3- 
and  1 -percent  floors  on  deductible  medical 
ex{>ense5  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  66  and  are  not  covered  for  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1146.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permltung  the  deducUon,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-  and  1-percent  floors,  of  medi- 
cal expenses  Incurred  lor  the  care  of  Indi- 
viduals 65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1147.  A  bill  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  obtain  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  It 
was  performed.  If  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  employment  and  such 
Individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5042  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  tax  for  certain  wine  pro- 
duced for  personal  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1149.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Skyline  Na- 
tional Parkway  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.I  150.  A  blU  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  contrlbu-tions  to  the  Sierra 
Club;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  wUdllfe  refuge  In  the 
south  San  Francisco  Bay  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1152.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935,  to  require  certain  contractors 
with  the  United  States  to  give  an  affadavit 
with  respect  to  payment  of  subcontractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1153.  A  bni  to  direct  the  District  of 
Columbia  CouncU  to  prescribe  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  newspaper  advertising  of  apart- 
ments in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  air  con- 
ditioned; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1154.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  site  of  the  discovery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  as  a  national  historic  site,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1155.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Free  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HR.  1156.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
at  Camp  Parks,  Calif.,  for  northern  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  1157.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1960  (title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

HJl.  1158.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  retired  officers  of  the 
uniformed  services  employed  In  civUlan  posi- 
tions under  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
ceive the  f  uU  amounts  of  their  retired  or  re- 
tirement pay  In  addition  to  the  pay  of  the 
civilian  positions;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  1169.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  10,  United 
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states  Code,  to  authorize  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  1161.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  1162.  A  bUl  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  located  In  Clarksburg, 
W.    Va.,    the    "Louis   A,    Johnson    Memorial 
Veterans'   Hospital";    to   the  Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  1163.  A  bin  to  require  that  Impact- 
resistant  eyeglasses  be  Issued  under  the 
medical  program  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1164.  A  bin  to  establish  the  UJS. 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1165.  A  bin^  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  fun  annuity 
for  any  individual  (without  regard  to  his  age) 
who  has  completed  30  years  of  railroad  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

HJl.  1166.  A  bni  to  provide  fuU  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  nature  of  Interests  In  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold  through  the  malls 
and  instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication in  Interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  in  the  sale  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1167.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1168.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  In  November  In 
every  even-numbered  year  as  Election  Day 
and  to  make  It  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1169.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  maUlng,  Importing,  or  trans- 
porting of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1170.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  marking  the 
centennial  of  American  college  footbaU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1171.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
H.R.  1172.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Clvn  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  or  that  the  Individual  be  re- 
imbursed; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1175.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  (Including  the  exemp- 
tions for  dependents  and  the  additional  ex- 
emptions for  old  age  and  blindness)  to  $1,200 
for  1969  and  succeeding  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  1176.  A  bni  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  im- 
portation of  eyeglass  frames  made  of  cellu- 
lose nitrate;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any  un- 
married person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own 
home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
provided  for  the  head  of  a  household;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  eoid  Means. 

H.R.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled if  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  1179.  A  bill  to  provide  a  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols,  Mr. 
Leccett,    Mr.    Charus    H.    Wilson, 
Mr.  Smith  of  California,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Randaix,  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr.  Rail£back,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Oab- 
MATZ,  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  Mr.  Coa- 
man,  Mr.  BxnncKX,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Gubser, 
Mr.  Bob  Wii.son,  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California)  : 
H.R.    1180.   A   bUl   to   amend    the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition    of    food    supplements,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   HOWARD: 
H.R.    1181.  A    bin    to    amend    sec.    838    of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  exemption  from  taxation  of  earn- 
ings of  ships  under  foreign  flags;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.   1182.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of   Agriculture   to   cooperate    with   the 
States  in  providing  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  structural  and   wnd  fires  In 
rural   areas;    to   the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

HJl.  1183.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1184.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1185.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1186.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
clUtles  to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEITH : 
H.R.  1187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,   1961.  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
Cape  Cod   National   Seashore;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  1188.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plymouth  Rock  National  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  1190.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

H.R.  1191.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textUe  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KTL: 
HJl.  1192.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 


tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indiana, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1193.  A  bUl  to  create  and  to  provide 
tor  the  development  and  administration  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  National  Recre- 
ation Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  1194.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1195.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  ol  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR.  1196.  A  bin  prohibiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  purp>oses  of  any  federally 
owned  property,  requiring  the  posting  of  a 
bond,  creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  Griev- 
ances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  1197.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees ol  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  1198.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  and  an  Increased  tax 
credit  for  certain  underground  electrical 
transmission  lines,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
to  and  by  persons  under  21  years  If  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  1200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
pur{>06es;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1202.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  vrtthin  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1203.  A  bin  to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  In  order  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1204.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Con- 
Etenatlon  National  Historic  Site,  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  1205.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  of 
all  persons  In  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  60  years  with  benefits  sufficient,  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  resource,  to  assure  el- 
derly persons  freedom  from  poverty  and  also 
to  assure  elderly  persons  generally  full  par- 
ticipation In  prevailing  national  standards 
of  living,  to  provide  hke  benefits  for  phys- 
ically, mentally,  or  vocationally  disabled  per- 
sons aged  18  and  over,  and  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  certain  full-time  students  aged  18  to 
25.  and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  female 
heads  of  families  and  for  certain  children, 
and   to  provide   for  the   establishment   and 
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operation  of  thla  systent  of  social  6«cxu1ty  by 
an  equitable  groas  Incotne  tax  and  for  other 
purpoaee;  to  the  Ccmackittee  on  Way*  and 
Means.  ] 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 

H.R.  laM.  A  bill  to  abnend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  o<  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Porces  In  Vietnam;  td  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  ! 

HJi.  1307.  A  bin  to  authorize  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  certain  real  property 
adjacent  to  the  Natloqal  Cemetery  at  Cul- 
peper,  Va.;  to  the  Coi^mlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  130e.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oovem- 
ment   Program   Evaluation    Commission;    to , 
the  Cconmlttee  on  Oovetrunent  Operations. 

B.R.  1200.  A  blU  to  ainend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1 1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluatfon  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Ufilted  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

HJt.  1210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
104B  to  permit  donatlozis  of  surplus  property 
to  Tolunteer  flreflghtiag  organizations  and 
volMSteer^  Mscue  squads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

HJi.  1211.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  article^;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  Jl.  1213.  A  bill  to  reitrlct  Imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJi.  1313.  A  blU  to  atnend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  poetinasters,  cAcers,  and 
employees  of  the  fields  service  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department;  to  t)ie  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSXJNiAGA: 

HJl.  1314.  A  blU  to  imend  secUon  101  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
the  impoundment  of  a||portlonment8  for  the 
Pederal-ald  highway  systems  and  to  provide 
that  no  amounts  shaL  be  reserved  from 
expenditure  from  the  Iblghway  trust  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Piibllc  Works. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HJl.  1215.  A  bill  to  ainend  the  act  of  June 
12.  1048  (62  Stat.  382)!,  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  construction,  o^wratlon,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewltk  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washltigton,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1216.  A  bill  to  aitthorlM  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  coiistruct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division.  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-WsLshlttgton,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comn|lttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  1217.  A  bill  to  permit  the  administra- 
tive adjustment  of  certkln  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotment reductions  rasultlng  from  action 
taken  by  farmers  prior 'to  1966  In  good  faith 
reliance  upon  represeqtatlons  or  advice  of 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  to  the  dommlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

HJt.  1218.  A  bill  to  Nquire  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultxire  to  compensate  certain  permit- 
tees where  permits  for  summer  or  recreation- 
type  residences  on  national  forest  lands  are 
terminated  and  not  repewed,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Comitiittee  on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  1219.  A  bin  to  provide  for  delivery  of 
Irrigation    water    to    certain    lands    on    the 
Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  'and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MTTiTiKR;  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  1220.  A  bUl  to  «jnend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to!  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  ab  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  9f  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured.  Is  missing  in 


action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

HJt.  1231.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1222.  A  bin  to  amend' the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1223.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1234.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  IntMvtate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  1225.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dlsabUity  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1236.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  13  to 
16  the  maximum  age  of  a  dependent  child 
with  respect  to  whom  the  deduction  for  child- 
care  expenses  may  be  allowed;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1337.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1338.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  in  connection  with  reg- 
istering to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any 
ballot  or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 
eral election;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1339.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the  right 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1231.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905.  relating  to  the  diunplng  of  certain 
materials  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJt.  1232.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation or  use  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, with  unlawful  or  fraudulent  intent, 
of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost,  stolen, 
wrongfully  appropriated,  xinauthorized,  re- 
voked, or  canceled  credit  cards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  1233.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  Information  relating  to  cer- 
tain pubUc  opinion  p>olls;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

HJt.  1234.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on  the 
basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  1235.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  amend  certain 
labeling  provisions  of  the  food.  drug,  and 
cosmetic  chapters  to  assure  adequate  infor- 
mation for  consumers.  Including  cautionary 
labeling  of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent 
accidental  Injury;  prohibit  worthless  ingredi- 
ents in  special  dietary  foods;  authorize  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  medical  de- 
vices; require  medical  devices  to  be  shown 
safe  and  efficacious  before  they  are  marketed 


commercially;  require  an  antibiotics  to  be 
certified;  provide  for  the  certification  of  cer- 
tain other  drugs;  require  records  and  reports 
bearing  on  drug  safety;  limit  the  distribution 
of  sample  drugs;  require  cosmetics  to  be 
shown  safe  before  they  are  marketed  com- 
merciaUy:  clarify  and  strengthen  existing  In- 
spection authority:  make  additional  pro- 
visions of  the  act  appUcable  to  carriers; 
provide  for  administrative  subpenas;  provide 
for  strengthening  and  facilitating  mutual  co- 
operation and  assistance.  Including  training 
of  personnel.  In  the  administration  of  that 
act  and  of  related  State  and  local  laws;  pro- 
hibit the  xise  of  carcinogenic  color  additives 
In  animal  feeds;  safeguard  the  health  of  chil- 
dren by  banning  sweetened  or  flavored  as- 
pirins from  commerce;  establish  a  United 
States  Drug  Compendium;  provide  additional 
authority  to  insure  the  wholesomeness  of 
fish  and  fishery  products:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  1236.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  cigarettes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  1237.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  establish  regrula- 
tions  prohibiting  certain  broadcasting  of  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  1238.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Clvn  Aero- 
nautics Board  from  regulating  the  charges 
made  by  air  carriers  for  certain  in-flight  serv- 
ices made  avanable  to  passengers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  1330.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  make 
payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento. CaUf.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  In  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  vrithholdlng  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division of  the  employee's  residence;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJt.  1241.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  State  taxation 
of  the  carriage  of  persons  in  air  transprarta- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  1242.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
f>oses:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJt.  1243.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1968,  to  further  stren^hen  scien- 
tific accomplishment  In  our  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  with  re6i>eot  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  ever 
streams  and  other  bodies  of  water  the  naviga- 
ble portions  of  which  lie  vrithln  a  single 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1246.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  Introduction  or  man- 
ufacture for  introduction  of  switchblade 
knives  into  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905.  relating  to  the  dumping  of  certain 
materials  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  1247.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers :  to  cxx>rdi- 
nate  the  administration  of  consumer  services 
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by  transferring  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce; 
Labor;  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  other  agencies;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  1248.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  certain  information  relating  to  cer- 
tain public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

HJt.  1249.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  83  of  Utle  6,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retiranent,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clvn  Service. 

HJt.  1250.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  to  be  considered 
obligations  of  States  and  local  governments, 
the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1251.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1252.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OflSce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  1253.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  relia- 
ble, abundant,  and  economical  electric  power 
supply  by  strengthening  existing  mechanisms 
for  coordination  of  electric  utility  systems 
and  encouraging  the  Installation  and  use  of 
the  products  of  advancing  technology  with 
due  regard  for  the  proper  conservation  of 
scenic  and  other  natural  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJt.  1254.  A  bni  to  provide  a  deducUon  for 
Income  tax  purF>06es,  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses lor  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1255.  A  bin  to  amend  tltU  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  UjS.  Navy 
at  places  outside  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  1256.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  of  precision  equipment  and  sys- 
tems for  utilizing  radio  signals  from  space 
satellites  to  Improve  navigation  of  nonmlll- 
tary  vessels  at  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1257.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  i^arts  of  geared  temperature  and 
pressure  gages;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1258.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  secUon  18  at  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to 
require  the  filing  of  tariffs  by  terminal  oper- 
ators; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  1259.  A  bni  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1260.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  admis- 
sion of  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1261.  A  bin  to  amend  tlie  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act  by  eliminating  the  trade-in  re- 
quirement in  certain  cases  where  national 
defense  purposes  require;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1262.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  deputy  U.S.  marshals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1263.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son who  Illegally  sells  a  narcotic  drug  to  a 
minor  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


HJt.  1264.  A  bin  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  Inspection  of  persons, 
merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving  Into, 
through,  and  out  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
HJt.  1265.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER : 
H.R.  1266.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  CivU  Service 
Retlrenxent  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
In  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
Instnmientallties  of  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
pKiees;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
HJt.  1267.  A   bUl   to   provide   for  the   dU- 
closure  of  certain  Information  relating  to  cer- 
tain pubUc  opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1268.  A  bin  to  authorize  liens  of  value 
of  secured  equipment  used  solely  for  naviga- 
tion or  fishing  on  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
and  to  permit  the  recording  of  such  Uens;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
HJt.  1269.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the    law    prohibiting    the    Introduction,    or 
manufacture  for  Introduction,  of  switchblade 
knives  Into  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.R.  1270.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  14,  United 
States  Code,   to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard 
to  provide  protection  and  assistance  to  U.S. 
vessels  engaged  In  commercial  fishing  on  the 
high  seas;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1271  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  prohibit  the  baiting  of 
waterfowl,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  1272.  A  bin  to  prevent  certain  foreign- 
flag  vessels  to  land  their  catches  of  fish  In 
ports  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Din  CELL) : 
H.R.  1273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  OASDI  benefits  and  raise 
the  earnings  base,  vrtth  subsequent  adjust- 
ments as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  to  Increase 
widows'  and  widowers'  benefits,  and  to  Ub- 
erallze  eUglblUty  for  disability  benefits;  to 
make  disabled  beneficiaries  eligible  for  medi- 
care without  regard  to  age,  to  finance  the 
medical  Insurance  program  entirely  from 
general  revenues,  and  to  cover  prescription 
drugs;  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  child 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PETTIS : 
H.R.  1274.  A  bin  to  provld^  uniform,  fair, 
and   equitable   treatment   of   p>ersons.   busi- 
nesses,  or   farms   displaced   by   Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  1275.  A    bni    to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
on  a  fun  annuity  thereunder  upon  comple- 
tion of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.K.  1276.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State    agreements,    to    provide    for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the   aged   for    certain   State    and   local   em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise  cov- 


ered by  the  Insurance  system  estabUshed  by 
such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1277.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  In  the  field  of  sports  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1278.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  den- 
tal caie  for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJt.  1279.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  in- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  1280.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  •600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  1281.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  1282.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1283.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or 
manufacture  for  Introduction,  of  switch- 
blade knives  into  interstate  conunerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJt.  1284.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compUance  with  such 
orders:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  1285.  A  bill  to  consider  children  living 
in  federally  assisted  public  housing  as  fed- 
erally connected  children  for  purposes  of 
educational  assistance  to  federally  Impacted 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1286.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  six  centers  to  provide 
facilities  for  conducting  research  into  the 
motivations  and  behavioral  patterns  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1288.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  lia- 
bUlty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  fcM- 
the  taking  of  easements  In  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1290.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  pvald  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of 
his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1291.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  for  expienses  incurred  in  making 
repairs  and  improvements  to  his  residence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1292.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  operation 
of  civil  EUfiersonic  aircraft  through  the  nav- 
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lg»bl0  alnp»c«  of  th«  United  Statee;  to  the 
OommlttM  on  Int«r»U4«  and  Foreign  Com- 
meroe. 

VIM.  1393.  A  MU  to  atnend  Utl«  10  of  the 
United  SUtea  Oode  to  prohibit  the  aaslgn- 
ment  of  a  member  of  aq  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  Is  ci^tured,  is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  dibbled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Jt>rce8  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Arm^d  Services. 

S.R.  1304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Invest- 
ment credit  to  retailers  with  respect  to  their 
advertising  and  other  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  for  increasing  their  retail  sales; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1395.  A  bill  to  ptovlde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  In 
the  State  of  Illinois;  tb  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  | 

HJi.  1396.  A  bill  to  srovlde  that  the  nu- 
clettf  accelerator  to  be  jconstructed  at  Wes- 
ton, ni.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  th<  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  1397.  A  blU  to  a«iend  section  4(e)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  SUndarfts  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire the' Secretary  of  Labor  to  investigate 
the  effect  "oTforelgn  competition  on  domestic 
employment  when  a  complaint  Is  filed  by  an 
employer  or  labor  organ(lzatlon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  anjd  Labor. 

HJl.  1398.  A  bill  to  attend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of:  1964  to  provide  a 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  funds  there- 
under to  those  cities  which  will  permit  senior 
citizens  to  use  the  facilities  Involved  at  spe- 
cially reduced  fares  du^ng  nonrush  hours; 
to  the  Committee  on  R4n>tlng  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1399.  A  bill  to  h'epeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labof  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  '105(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting;  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  and  to  amendl  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3) of  the  national  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  smd  Labor. 

HJl.  1300.  A  bill  to  aiiend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  State  attorneys 
general  to  obtain  ordefs  from  U.S.  district 
courts  placing  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
conduct  of  certain  pulilc  mass  demonstra- 
tions; to  the  Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1301.  A  bUl  to  I  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tjo  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  groes  income  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  educational  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  a  dependent  at  a 
private  nonprofit  elemientary  or  secondary 
school:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.  RARICK:! 

HJl.  1303.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  C<^mmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJt.  1303.  A  bUl  t«)  repeal  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966;  to  «he  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hit.  1304.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  4(c)  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  df  1965  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  phrase  "test  or  device"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  1306.  A  bill  tq  amend  the  Federal 
rooA.  Drug,  and  Cosmntic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possesfion  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  Uy  unauthoriaed  per- 
sons: to  the  Commltt4e  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1306.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  ior  other  pur- 
poeee:  to  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1307.  A  bill  to  atnend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  educational  al- 
lowances for  flight  training  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis;  to  tba  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affain. 

HJl.  1308.  A  bill  to  atnend  Utle  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  with  tfsvel  and  transporta- 


tion allowances  for  ordinary  leave  to  their 
homes  taken  dtirlng  or  after  a  change  of 
permanent  station  from  overseas  to  within 
the  United  States,  and  for  emergency  leave 
travel  within  the  United  States  If  stationed 
overseas;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

HJl  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1310.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  redemp- 
tion In  gold  of  any  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any 
gold  of  the  United  States  to,  any  nation 
which  -is  Indebted  to  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1311.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  bold  gold  In  the  event  of  the  removal 
of  the  requirement  that  gold  reserves  be 
held  against  currency  In  circulation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1013  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1968  to  permit  Federal 
acquisition  of  properties  situated  at  or  near 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
tl6n  Installations  which  have  been  ordered 
to  be  closed  (as  well  as  of  properties  at  or 
near  military  Installations) .  In  order  to  avoid 
hardship  and  excessive  losses  to  the  property 
owners  Involved:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  1313.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Import 
and  export  of  articles  to  countries  selling  ot 
furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966 
with  respect  to  review  of  certain  determina- 
tions and  certifications  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1315.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1331 
and  1333.  title  28.  chapter  85,  United  States 
Code,  dealing  In  part  with  the  Jurisdiction 
of  district  courts  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1317.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  section  243  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  dep- 
rivation of  rights  vmder  color  of  any  statute, 
treaty,  order,  rule,  or  regulation  implement- 
ing decisions  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Include  the  sinter- 
ing and  burning  of  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used 
as  lightweight  aggregates  as  a  treatment 
process  considered  as  mining;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1330.  A  bill  to  give  farmers  an  addi- 
tional month  in  which  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  filing  a  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  by  filing  an  incmne  tax  return  for  the 
taxable  year  for  which  the  declaration  is 
required;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  farmers 
may  drop  out  an  additional  3  years  of  low 
earnings  In  the  computation  of  their  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age.  s\irvlvora.  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolteachers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  use  of 
Federal  funds  In  programs  utUlslng  the  serv- 
ices of  persons  who  engage  In  certain  dis- 
loyal, disrespectful,  or  antirellgious  conduct; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJl.  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  statutory 
policy  governing  the  broadcasting  of  views 
on  issues  of  public  Importance:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
H.R.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus 
real  and  personal  property  to  State  and  local 
Juvenile  correctional  and  rehabilitative  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HJl.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  (1,300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1338.  A  bill  to  control  \infalr  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1339.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  1330.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside 
Income  without  losing  any  of  such  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality 
of  provisions  of  State  and  Federal  statutes 
and  of  State  constitutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1333.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  Investi- 
gate claims  brought  against  the  United  States 
under  the  Federal  tort  claims  procedure  con- 
tained in  title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Commit^  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1333.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  certain  travel  under  a  U.S.  passport 
in  violation  of  certain  passport  restrictions; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1334.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levying  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eUglblllty  for  a  pension 
under  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  1336.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  individual  for  physicians'  charges  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insxirance  pro- 
gram prior  to  such  Individual's  own  payment 
of  the  bill  for  the  services  involved,  and  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  permit  pay- 
ment to  a  recipient  of  assistance  for  physi- 
cians' charges  under  the  medical  assistance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  1337.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  public 
domain  and  acquired  landholdlngs  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  1338.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
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land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  New 
Jersey:  to  the  Committee  on  Vetersms'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  additional  personnel  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Sevlce 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2Vi  percent 
the  multlplicaUon  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employees  engivged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1342.  A  bill  to  enable  the  mothers  and 
widows  of  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  now  interred  in  cemeteries  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  cemeteries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 
H.R.  1343.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volimteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
and  third-class  bulk  mailings  applicable 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  1344.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  relative  of  such  mem- 
ber died  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  1345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  1346.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  payment 
under  part  A  thereof  for  the  costs  of  hospital 
Inpatient  professional  services  In  the  fields  of 
pathology,  radiology,  physiatry.  and  anes- 
thesiology furnished  by  a  hospital  or  by  oth- 
ers under  mutually  agreeble  ararangements 
between  the  persons  providing  such  services 
and  the  hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  en- 
titlement of  a  beneficiary  who  dies  shall  (if 
he  Is  otherwise  qualified)  extend  through 
the  month  of  his  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1348.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  Individuals  retired  for  disability  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall 
be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits  un- 
der title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age,  and  to  reduce 
from  $50  to  $25  the  annual  deductible  im- 
posed under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  to  employers  and 
performers  In  the  performing  arts  the  same 
lights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  the  construction 
industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1350.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment test,  and  to  provide  monthly  benefits 
for  certain  dependent  parents  of  Individuals 
rniltled  to  oW-age  or  disability  Insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1351.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  transportation  allowance  to  permit  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a  serv- 
iceman hospitalized  in  the  United  States 
from  a  combat  wound  or  Illness  to  visit  such 


serviceman,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1967  by  repealing  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  children  with  respect  to 
whom  Federal  public  assistance  payments 
may  be  made  and  the  limitation  on  Federal 
participation  in  medical  assistance  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1354.  A  bin  to  provide  for  specific  em- 
ployment policies  in  order  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  to  reduce  unemployment 
to  its  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to  promote 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  to 
preserve  reasonable  price  stability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1355.  A  bin  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions of  Federal  law  from  lotteries  conducted 
by  States  for  the  support  of  public  education: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1356.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  1357.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  estab- 
llsliment  of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  1358.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  lor  old  age  or  blind- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1359.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Federal 
tax  may  not  be  coUected  by  levy  and  dis- 
traint until  after  a  court  determination  that 
the  taxpayer  Is  liable  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  types  and  nvunber  of 
questions  which  may  be  asked  In  connection 
Hvlth  the  decennial  censuses  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  1361.  A   bin   to   amend   the   National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  1362.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  improvement  of  air 
carrier  and  general  purpose  airports,  airport 
terminals,  and  related  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  1363.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  individuals 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  to 
allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  contributions 
made  by  individuals  or  corporations  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1364.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  making  more  uniform 
the  incidence  and  rate  of  tax  imposed  by 
States  on  the  severance  of  minerals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1366.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


H.R.  1367.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  Increased  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a  means 
of  reversing  the  migratory  trend  toward  large 
metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  1368.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  utUlze 
volunteers  for  active  police  duty:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  C-olumbia. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.    1369.  A   bni  to  provide   for  the   ap- 
pointment of  pKjstmasters  and  rural  carriers 
in  the  postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  research  and  demon- 
EtraUon  for  the  control  of  pollution  in  lakes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    TALCOTT    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Cederberg.    Mr.    Cunningham,    Mr. 

Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 

McClort. 

H.R.    1371.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 

Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 

definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 

purpMises;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  1372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  Um- 
itatlon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  1373.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing in  urban  poverty  areas  for  low-income 
and  lower  middle-income  persons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1374.  A  bill  to  develop  business  and 
employment  opportunities  in  smaller  cities 
and  areas  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment by  providing  certain  preferences 
for  prospective  Government  contractors  In 
such  cities  and  areas:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1375.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1376.  A  bill  to  estabhsh  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1377.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1379.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1380.  A  bUl  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1381.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
DiE,  and  Mr.  Hamilton)  : 
H.R.  1382.  A  bin  to  create  a  Postal  Service 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  1383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
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Hahmant  of  a  aatlooal  Cemetery  in  the  Ninth 
Concrasalonal  DUtiict  91  the  Stat«  of  Penn- 
syivanl*:  to  tb«  Cointnltt««  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.B.  18S4.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  With  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations:  to  the  Co|nmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ' 

H.R.  1385.  A  bill  to  iamend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
pense* of  providing  jo^  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  V^ays  and  Means. 

HJi.  1386.  A  bUl  to  jamend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  io  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  ihe  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  provl<ilng  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  dilution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortloatlon  o(  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  ytars;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mean$. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTENl: 

HJl.  1387.  A  bill  to  ptovlde  for  determina- 
tion through  Judicial  ;}roceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability 
or  death  resulting  from  disease  or  Injury  In- 
curred or  aggravated  1*  Une  of  duty  while 
serving  Ln-tbe  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
Ice^inoliKUng  tboee  who  served  during  [>eaoe- 
tlme.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Afftilrs. 

By  Mr  CHARLES  Jl   WILSON : 

H.R.  1388.  A  bill  to  a|nend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  ti>  strengthen  provi- 
sions for  mode^'nlzaUonjin  the  postal  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service.  ] 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM:  ^  j 

H.R.  1389.  A  bill  to  irovlde'  for  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  vice  President  as  re- 
quired by  the  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  t)y  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 6  of  the  91st  Cocgress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdnUnistratlon. 
My  Mr.  FEIOELANc 

H.R.  1776.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  p>artlclpatlo|k  In  rulemaUng  by 
and  on  behalf  of  perao^  of  limited  means; 
to  the  Committee  on  thai  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOOOS  ( ft>r  himself.  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  MatsttnagaI  and  Mr.  Woltt)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Qoiutltutlon  of  the 
United  States  relating:  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  Pre 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (| 
NXTT,  Mr.  Ct 
OAtflKLB  of  Ne 

Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.    Latta,    Mrl 
siTNAGA.  Mr.  Mq 


Bldent;    to  the  Com- 


|or  himself.  Mr.  Bfn- 
tr,  Mr.  Casit,  Mr. 
Jersey,  Mr.  Friedel, 
Howard,  Mr.  Kex, 
Madden,  Mr.  Mat- 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  P<CKLE.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Staggxks,  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  TtTNNET.  Mr. 
Weight.     Mr.     Whittbn,     and     Mr. 

WOUTF)  : 

H  J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resol  atlon  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  To  Investlga  e  Crime;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr  PATMAN : 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
annual  audits  of  the  Feperal  Reserve  System 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama : 

H.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment.,to  the  Consiitutlon  of  the  United 
States  permitting  the  right  to  read  from  the 
Holy  Bible  and  to  oBer  nonsectarlan  prayer* 
In  the  public  schools  o'  other  public  place* 
if  participation  therein  Is  not  compulsory:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  rea>lutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  t>f  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  and  to  authorize  Congress 
to  establish  procedures  {relating  to  the  nom- 


ination of  prastdentl^  and  vloe  preslfUntlal 
candidates;  to  the  Committee  on  tlM  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.J.  Etes.  6.  Joint  rescdutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  administration  and '  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOOOS: 

H  J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  establishing  a 
Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  in  every  year  as  "Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica Week";  to  the  Comnxittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  la.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 

H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COLMER: 

H.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  leglMature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clatry. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  defer- 
ment of  law-enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
men from  training  and  service  under  such 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 

H.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  proposing  bjx 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  pro>rtde  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  per- 
sons who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 

H.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  prop>06lng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  providing  for  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  DTTLSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  21.   Joint   resolution   designating 


the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
State*:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mrs  DWYER: 

H.J.  Re*.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.J.  Re^.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  abolishing  personal  in- 
come, estate,  and  gift  taxes  and  prohibiting 
the  U.S.  Goveriunent  from  engaging  In  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  its  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 

H.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  prayer  on  a  voluntary 
basis  stiall  be  permitted  In  public  schools  and 
educational  institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  Volunteer 
Ambulance  Corps  and  Fire  Company  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Public  Printer  to  supply  each 
Member  of  Congress  with  five  copies  of  the 
Annotated  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  FALLON: 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and  the  Conunon- 
wealths  of  Vlrglna  and  Pennsylvania  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies,  for 
certain  amendments  to  the  compact  creating 
the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 

H.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades 
by  communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban 
dwellers  in  preventing  riots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  citizens  18  years  old  or 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  prevented  from  voting  in 
certain  elections  on  grounds  of  their  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  assist  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  obtaining  suitable  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

by  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  in  public  schools:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
In  television  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
and  enter  into  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  air 
pollution  compact,  creating  the  Mld-Atlantlc 
States  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission  as 
an  Intergovernmental,  Federal-State  agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

H.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 

H.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 

H.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts : 

H.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  30  of  each  year  as  "Shut-in's  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Consytutlon  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
terms  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  and 
to  prevent  certain  premature  actions  which 
might  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  such  resoiu-ces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Investigatory  committee  on  the  U.S. 
civic  action  program  In  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Conunittee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  study  of  the  Impact  of  overhead  electric 
transmission  lines  and  towers  upon  scenic 
assets,  zoning  and  community  planning, 
property  values,  and  real  estate  revenues;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 

H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  national  pref- 
erential primary  election  to  select  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
the  popular  vote  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 
H.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  a  master  ground  transportation  plan 
for  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  first  week  of  August 
as  "National  Clown  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl8J-y. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  En-BERG,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Grover.  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land.   Mr.    Satlor,    and    Mr.   Farb- 

STEIN)  : 

H.J,  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  review  the  Federal  Income 
tax  structure  and  recommend  revisions  to 
redistribute  the  burden  of  taxes  so  as  to  re- 
move Inequities  adversely  affecting  the  mid- 
dle-income family  in  America,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.   Ashley.   Mr.   Baring,   Mr.   Bar- 
rett.   Mr.    Bell    of    California.    Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Broomfield,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Borke  of 
Massachusetts,     fir.     Button,     Mr. 
Caset,    Mr.    Cederberg,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Cowger.  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr. 
Denney,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
DoNOHUE.  and  Mr.  Downing)  : 
H.J.   Res.   56.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  EiLBERG.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Wn,- 
liam  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Hanna.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Hungate,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Lan- 
GEN,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Moorhead)  : 
H.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PE3»PER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER,    Mr.    Patten.    Mr.    Perkins. 
Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Pirnie, 
Mr.  PoDEix,  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  RuppE,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.     ScHWENGEL,     Mr.     Scott,     Mr. 
Stanton,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,   Mr.  ViGORiTO,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Zablocki)  . 
H.J.   Res.   58.  Joint  resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H  J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Public  Printer  to  supply  each 
new  Member  of  Congress  with  five  copies  of 
the  Annotated  United  States  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  Neighborhood 
Action  Crusade;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
condvict  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  effecte  of  the  display  of  vio- 
lence In  television  programs,  and  for  otl 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.J.   Res.   63.   Joint   resolution 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  pr</iide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  o    May  of 
each  year  as  "National  School  Safet  r  Patrol 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlllcary. 

H.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  remove  the 
present  limitation  on  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  continuance  in  office  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
the  subversion  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  continents  as  proposed  by  the 
Communist  government  of  Cuba  under 
Castro,  r.nd  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  approval  of  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  subversive  activities:  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  70  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  employment  of  subversives 
in  defense  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  appointments  of 
Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judges  to 
all  other  Federal  courts,  as  established  under 
section  1  of  article  III,  be  reconfirmed  every 
6  years  by  the  Senate  and  to  require  5  years' 
prior  Judicial  experience  as  a  qualification 
for  appointment  to  said  offices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  treaties,  international 
agreements,  executive  agreements,  and  Ex- 
ecutive orders  must  be  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States   relating   to   subversive  activities;    to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.J.  Res.  75.   Joint   resolution   creating   a 
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Joint  CommlttM  fo  InrestlKate  Crime;    to 
the  Ootnmlttee  on  Ilulea. 

By    Mr.    BODOFO    (for    hlmMlf.    lit'. 

WvmtLL,   |ir.    PKmuiOHUTgKif.    Mr. 

Troxpsow     of     New     Jersey.     Mrm. 

Dwm,  Mrt  Cahiix,  Mr.  DAmxLs  of 

New    JerBe|r.    Mr.    OAiXAORn,    Mr. 

JOELSOW.     sir.     MlXlSH.     Mr.     PATTDf, 

Mr.  HKLarrt>SKi.  Mr.  Howaxo,  Mr. 
HxTNT,  and  Mr.  Sandman)  : 
H  J.  Res.  70.  Jolnb  reaolutloo  to  consent  to 
and  enter  Into  the(  Mld-Atlantlc  States  air 
pollution  control  coinpact,  creating  the  Mld- 
Atlantlc  States  AlrlpoUuUon  Control  Com- 
mission as  an  intergovernmental,  Federal- 
State  agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RODraO: 
H.J.  Res.  77.  Jolnl  resolution  prop>o6lng  an 
amendment    to     thp    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  ptovlde  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  onjthe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONfT  of  New  York : 
H.J.  Res.  78.  Join*  resolution  designating 
July  25  of  each  year  as  'Puerto  Rlcan  Day  In 
the  United  States  of  America";  to  the  Com- 
.mlttee«n  the  Judiciary. 

.  By  Mr.  ROUDifiUSH  : 
H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint!  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  aespect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  ] 
By  Mr.  RYAN: I 

resolution  to  establish 

>n  Foreign  Information 

le  ConuDlttee  on  Rules. 

'R  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
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H.J.  Res.  80.  Join 

a  Joint  Committee 

and  Intelligence;  to 

By  Mr.  SA 

SKUsrrz) 

H.J.  Res.  81.  Joint 

the  development  of 


esolutlon  to  provide  for 
;be  Elsenhower  National 
Historic    Site    at    Gittysburg.    Pa.,    and    for 
other   purposes:    tojthe   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Afblrs. 
By  Mr  SAYLOR; 

H.J.  Res.  82,  Joint j resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tha  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  [Houses,  to  override  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  83.  Jolni  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  4n  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  SCHEU|K: 

H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Cctstltutlon  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  citlziis  of  the  United  States 
who  have  attained  tlie  age  of  18  the  right  to 
vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Cctstitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  thi  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

H.J.  Res.  8<5.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  [Constitution  requiring 
that  Federal  Judges  be  reconfirmed  by  the 
Senate  every  10  year^;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  | 

H.J,  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  Stages  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  i»f  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  th#  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Presitjent;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

ByMr,  3NYDK«: 

H.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  sesoluticn  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  and  protect  references  to 
reliance  upon  C3od  la  governmental  matters; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H  J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  electton  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mis,  SUtXJVAN: 
H.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  November  in  each  year  as  "John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  prc^xjslng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  18  years  of  age  or 
older  and  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  voting  in  certain  elections  on  grounds 
of  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
that  certain  activities  shall  be  prohibited 
during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ,  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  an 
act  of  Congress  or  an  act  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture is  unconstitutional;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  TO  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.J.  Res.  96,  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  in 
its  rations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  regarding  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  Presidency;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJ.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTKN: 
HJ.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  terms  of  office  of  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
ferior courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  conmilsslon  to  investigate  the  Increase  In 
riots  and  law  violations,  including  loss  of 
life  and  property,  damage  to,  or  threat  of 
damage  to,  or  destruction  of  the  economy 
of  States,  counties,  munlclpaUtles,  or  other 
FWlltlcal  subdivisions,  the  causes  thereof, 
and  to  recommend  legislation  that  would 
grant  States,  cotintles,  municipalities,  or 
other  political  subdivisions  additional  rights 
to  obtain  injunctive  and  other  relief  to  the 
end  that  the  public  welfare  be  protected;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  In  office  of  Jvistlces  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABERNSTHY : 
H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  proposins 
an  amendment  to  tbs  Constitution  of  tha 


United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  unless  such  per- 
son, when  elected  or  appointed,  possesses 
the  qualifications  of  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  from  which  he  Is  chosen,  and  has  been 
an  inhabitant  for  at  least  6  years  of  such 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
prayers  or  any  other  recognlUon  of  God  shall 
be  permitted  in  public  schools  and  other 
public  places;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  prop>osing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.   109.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  itt  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  110,  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence  in 
television  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
H.J.  Res.  ill.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H, J,  Res.  112.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJ.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  dispatch  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  court  of  ethics  to  bear  complaints  of  un- 
ethical conduct  in  Government  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H,J.  Res,  118.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  Item  veto  In  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BEVTLL: 
HJ.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  employment 
of  Bubveralves  in  the  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H,J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  In  pubUe  bulldlms;  to  Um  Cobi- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJ.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  creating 
a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

HJ.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  employment  of  sub- 
versives in  defense  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
U,S,  malls  for  the  transmission  of  communi- 
cation hostile  to  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ,  Res,  124,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the'  Constitution  requir- 
ing that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be 
reconfirmed  by  the  Senate  every  10  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res,  125,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  age  of  70;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By   Mr   BRINKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Stuckey.    and    Mr.    Thompson    of 
Georgia) : 
H  J,  Res.  126,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  BROCK: 
H.J,  Res,  127.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H  J.  Res.  128,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.J.  Res,  129,  Joint     resolution     proposing 
nn   amendment  to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
thff  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J,  Res,  131,  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or  disas- 
ter;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  133,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  terms  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr,  CONYERS: 
H.J.  Res,  134,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  in  the 
Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J,  Res,  135,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  February  14  (the  birthday  of  Pred- 
criclt  Douglass)  as  Afro- American  History 
Weeli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  136,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.J,  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
an  Institute  on  gerontology  which  shall, 
among  other  things,  carry  out  research  and 
training  with  respect  to  chronic  disease  and 
to  accident  prevention  among  our  senior 
citizens,  and  shall  be  located  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Administration 
Center,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla,;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H,J,  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Sunday  In 
May  of  each  year  as  Grandmother  and  Grand- 
father's Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

HJ,  Res,  139,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  24th  day  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Armenian  Martyr's  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

HJ,  Res,  140,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  de  la  GARZA: 
HJ  Res.  141,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  DOWNING: 
HJ,  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean  floor 
by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  to  pre- 
vent certain  premature  actions  which  might 
adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.J,  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  al- 
low former  Presidents  to  participate  in  de- 
bate in  both  Houses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution    of     the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.J,  Res,  145.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  9 

H.J,  Res,  146,  Joint  resolution  In  opposition 
to  vesting  title  to  the  ocean  floor  In  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elg.'i  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.J,  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  and 
to  prevent  certain  premature  actions  which 
might  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  such  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J,  Res,  149.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res,  150.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 


HJ.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendmen/t  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  152,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

H  J,  Res,  153,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
wamen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJ,  Res  154,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  national  preferential 
primary  election  to  select  candidates  for  the 
Office  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  and 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  the  popular  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  LENNON: 
HJ.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
ferior courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  156,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  resources  of  the  oiean 
floor  by  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development,  and 
to  prevent  certain  premature  actions  which 
might  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  such  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  placinp  a 
limitation  on  t'^.e  use  of  parlt  lands  of  the 
United  Slates  and  other  public  space  sit- 
uated within  tlie  District  of  Columbia:  ti 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worios. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
nnd  direct  the  Franlilln  Delano  Roosevelt 
Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci-.il 
Service. 

H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Amerigo  Vespucci;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  theViii^d  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  overhead  elec- 
tric transmission  lines  and  towers  upon 
scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community  plan- 
ning, property  values,  and  real  estate  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  UUnois: 
HJ,  Res.  164,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  making  citizens  who  have  attained  18 
years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  in  all  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.J,  Res,  165.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ,  Res,  156,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
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amendment  to  the  Con«|tltutlon  of  tbe  United 
States  relating  to  employment  of  subTeralvea 
In  defense  facilities:  to  (be  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary.  J 

By  Mr.  RANDAL!: 
H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint    i^solutlon    creating 
Joint  Committee  To  Invjratlgate  Crime:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H  J.  Res.  168.  Joint  r^lutlon  to  establlsb 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
not  render  an  opinion  or  decision  In  cases  In 
which  lees  than  a  certalta  number  of  Justices 
concur:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMP8t>N  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  confer  up>on  Oongress  the  power  to 
enact  reasonable  laws  defining  obscenity  and 
regulating  the  publication,  both  spoken  and 
written,  of  obscene  material:  to  the  Commlt- 
te«-on  tlir-Judlclary. 

ByMr.  VAN  DEEiLIN: 
H.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  nesolutlon  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  pilovide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  Pre8lden(t  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat^:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATKIN^: 
H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  po^eer  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  to  tax  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  persons  ^ho  are  not  domlclll- 
aries  or  residents  thereof:  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  "men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States:  to  the  Commlttse  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEt: 

H.J.  R«s.  175.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of  prayers 

in  public  schools  and  other  public  places  in 

tbe  United  States:  to  tie  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  re 
amendment  to  the  Const 
States  to  provide  for  a  batlonal  preferential 
primary  election  to  select  candidates  for  tbe 
Office  of  tbe  President  asd  Vice  President  and 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  the  popular  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary.       | 

H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  tesolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  impofts  into  the  United 
States  include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
lmtx>rted.  and  for  other  pur{>oees:  to  tbe 
Comnxlttee  on  Ways  and|  Means. 
_  By  Mr.  PEPPER  (^or  himself,  Mr.  B«n- 

NXTT,  Mr.  Caj^t.  Mr.  Caskt,  Mr. 
Danixia  of  Ne^  Jersey,  Mr.  Puxdel, 
Mr.  Gibsons,  Mr.  Howabo,  Mr.  Kzx, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr]  Madden,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Mr.  Mdss,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  PJcicLE,  Mr.  StKxs,  Mr. 
Stagoess,  Mr.  fsAcuE  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tunnxy,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  JWhitten,  and  Mr. 
WoUT)  :  I 

H.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concuitent  resolution  creat- 
ing a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concui  rent 
establlsb  a  Joint  Comml  t 


Dlution  proposing  an 
Itutlon  of  the  United 


tesolution     to 
ttee  on  Central  Intel- 


ligence; to  tbe  Commit  tee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnoU : 

H.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  international  convention  on  air- 
craft hijacking;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  relating 
to  the  Ntgeiia-Btafra  area;' to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLMER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  cap- 
tive In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
direct  tbe  appropriate  committees  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  memorial  to  tbe  astronauts  who 
lost  their  lives  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  Dl  LA  GARZA : 

H.   Con.   Res.  9.   Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  Prance  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  tbe  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  Its  legal  drinking 
age  to  31;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 

H.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  use  of  a 
Great  White  Fleet  and  a  Joint  Task  Force 
for  Peace  in  support  of  American  foreign 
policy;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  closing 
of  Indian  hospitals:    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.  Con.  Res.  13  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  Prance  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peacp  ambassadors  by  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congress  relating 
to  tbe  Nlgeria-Blafra  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By,^Mr.  FISHER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  F^nce  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  and  study  to  determine 
the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mall 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  tbe  rotation  of  members  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  of  tbe  United  States  in  their  assign- 
ments to  serve  In  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OTITNGER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  international  convention  on  aircraft 
hijacking;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  AmKxsoH  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.   ASHI.XT,  Mr.   Baring,   Mr.   Bar- 


RXTT,    Idr.    Bnx   of   California,    Mr. 
Bbvill,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blatmik, 
Mr.    BoLAND,    Mr.    Broomtield,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Button,     Mr. 
Caset,    Mr.    Cederberc,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Cowger.  Mr.  Dklanxt,  Mr. 
Deicnet,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Dingell, 
ibir.  DoNOHm:.  and  Mr.  Downing)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    20.  Concurrent    resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  BiLBxRG,  Mr.  Fkighan,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fulton  ot  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Galitianakis,  Mr.  Oar- 
MATz,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanlbt,  Mr. 
Hanna.  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 

HUNOATK,  Mr.  JOELSON,  Mr.  JOHN- 
SON of  California,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr. 
Langen,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy. Mr.  McDade,  and   Mr.   Moore- 

HKAO)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Olabn,  Mr.  Or- 
tinger,    Mr.    Patten,    Mr.    Pxucxsb, 
Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Phiubin,  Mr.  Pirnie, 
Mr.     Podkll,     Mr.     Pdcinski.     Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main,   Mr.    Schwenoel,    Mr.    Scott, 
Mr.    Stanton,    Mrs.    Sullivan,    Mr. 
TnauiAN,   Mr.    Vigorito,   Mr.   Winn, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  cre- 
ating   a    Joint    Committee    To    Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
3y  Mr.  PBTTIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  Prance  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
interest  of  p>eace  in  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  should  only 
consider  further  expansions  of  trade,  educa- 
tional and  cultiiral  exchanges,  and  other  re- 
lated agreements  with  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
its  East  European  satellites  when  there  is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions 
and  policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have 
been  redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honor- 
able settlement  and  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  they  have  abandoned 
their  policy  or  support  for  so-called  wsu-s  of 
national  liberation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POPP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
Investigate  riots  and  violent  civil  disorder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect   to   an   international   convention   on 
aircraft  hijacking;  to  tbe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  In  re  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming tbe  support  of  tbe  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  tbe 


persecution  of  persona  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
caxise  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.    Con.    Res.    31.    Concurrent    resolution 
terminating  the  Joint  resolution  of  August 
10,  1964,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect    to     tbe     repayment     by     France     of 
amounts  owed  to  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    34.    Concurrent    resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TEAGXTE  of  Texas : 
H.    Con.    Res.    35.    Concurrent    resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of   a   Veterans'   Benefits   Calculator;    to   tbe 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   the   rotation    of    members   of    the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  their 
assignments  to  serve  in  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 
H.  Con.  Res.  38.       Concurrent       resolution 
creating  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  implement  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct 
investments;  to  the  Committee  on  Fprelgn 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  Nlgeria-Blafra  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Forelg^n  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  cre- 
ating   a    Joint    Committee    To    Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing  and   requesting   the   President   to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  at  the  next  regu- 
lar session,  the  issue  of  self-determination 
for  all  nations  enslaved  by  Communist  im- 
perialism;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  ocean  floor 
through    international    cooperation;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  ter- 
minating the  Joint  resolution  ot  Augvist  10, 
1964,  relating  to  the  maintenance  ot  Inter- 
national   peace    and    security    in    Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  In  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions In  regard  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  cap- 
tive nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  occupation  of  OBeChoslovakla; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
H.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concxu-rent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
by  encouraging  American  Industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  antf  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  Congress  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  tlie  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  should  continue 
without  Interruption;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  51.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  French 
Republic  to  the  United  States  made  by  the 
World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    52.    Concurrent    resolution 
creating  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
by  encouraging  American  industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  political  enUttes 
thereof  should  adopt  "9ll"  as  the  uniform, 
single,  nationwide  emergency  telephone 
number;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  New  York  City  commuter  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  cre- 
ating the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  during  the  1970"s;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
by  encouraging  American  Industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  Insist  on  fulfillment  of  charter 
provisions  based  on  self-determination  of  all 
peoples,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  asked 
to  abide  by  its  United  Nations  membership 
obligations  concerning  colonialism  and  In- 
terference with  the  sovereignty  of  other  na- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 


pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
by  encouraging  American  Industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressliig  the  sense  of  Congress  that  certain 
meat  Imports  be  prohibited  until  the  export- 
ing country  satisfies  the  President  that  no 
livestock  In  such  country  Is  Infected  with 
hoof-and-mouth  disease:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  of  desert- 
ers from  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Caret.  Mr.  Caset.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fhiedel, 
Mr.  GrBBONS.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kee, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAOA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ot  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tunnet.  Mr. 
Wright.     Mr.     Whitten.     and     Mr. 

WOLEF  )  : 

H.  Res.  17.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.  Res.  18.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RYAN    (for  himself.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. Mr.  CoNTEHS.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Gilbert. 
Mr.     Hathawat.     Mrs.     Hansen     of 
Washington.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Podell. 
and   Mr.   Whalen  )  : 
H   Res.  19.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing    committee    to    be    known    a*    the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

BvMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.    Res.    20.   Resolution   to   authorize    the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American   AcUvltles;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

ByMr  ASPINALL: 
H.    Res.    21.  ResoluUon    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
make  investigations  into  any  matter  within 
Its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  BENNETT : 
H  Res.  22.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
the  inclusion  of  additional   Information   in 
committee  reporte  on  certain  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.  Res.  23.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
germaneness:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
H   Res.  24.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H  Res.  25.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  demands  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  certain 
days;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KARTH : 
H.  Res.  26.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB : 
H.    Res.    27.  Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement   of   the   Export   Control   Act   of 
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1949,  and  related  acts:    o  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.   Res.   28.   Resolutlcn   creating   a  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  k  Study  of  the  Flscml 
Organization  and  Procet  ures  ol  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ru  es. 
By  IdT.  MIKVA : 
H.  Res.  29.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X. 
XI,  and  XlII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  MORSE: 
H.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.   Res.   31.   Resolution   creating   a   Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  ui  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  Problems  o :  Urban  Areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.  Res.  33.   Resolutlo  i   to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Public  C  pinion  Polls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PEPPEH     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Adams,  Mr.  Anherson  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.   AsHLCT,   Mr.   Babimg,   Mr.   Bab- 

BXTT,    Mr.    Bki.1     of    California,    Mr. 

Brviix,   Mr.   Bd  cham ,   Mr.  BuiTNiK, 

Mr.    BoLAND,    Mr.    Broomfixu,    Mr. 

BapwN  of  CalUamla,  Mr.  Bxtuu  of 

^        ikassachusetts.     Mr.     Button.     Mr. 

Casey.    Mr.    Ceickbekc,    Mr.    Clevx- 

LAtio,  Mr.  Cowo  at.  Mr.  Delanet,  Mr. 

Dknnet,  Mr.  Dint,  Mr.  Dinokll,  Mr. 

DONOHTJE.  and  Ilr.  Downing)  : 

H    Res.   33.    Resolution   creating   a   Select 

Committee  of  the  Hous4i  To  Conduct  an  In- 

Depth  Investigation  of  ^rlme  In  the  United 

States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.     PEPPER     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Dttncan,  Mr.  Ei  wabos  of  California, 
Mr.  EII.BXBG,  Ml .  Feighan,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  '.At.  Pttltom  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  GAiiriANAKis,  Mr.  Oab- 
MATz,    Mr.    Grbi!n   of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.     HALPEmN.     Mr.     Hanut,     Mr. 
Hanna,   Mr.   HxcHL^a   of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  HXLS10SKI,  Mr.  Hicxs,  Mr. 
Httngate,    Mr.    .^oelson,   Mr.   John- 
son  of   California,   Mr.   Ktbos,   Mr. 
Lanokn,  Mr.  Lac  cm,  Mr.  McCaxtht, 
Mr.  McDaox,  and  Mr.  Mookkkao)  ; 
H.   Res.   34.    rlesolutlcQ   creating   a   Select 
Committee  of  the  Hous<   To  Conduct  an  In- 
Depth  Investigation  of  <  Trims  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Neozi,  Mr.   NtE,   Mr.  Ot,SEN,  Mr.  Ot- 

TINGCE,     Mr.     P^TTXN,     Mr.     Pekkins, 

Mr.  Pettis.  Mr.  Philbim,  Mr.  PntNlx, 

Mr.     PoDELX,     4lr.      Ptcinski,     Mr. 

Revss.  Mr.  RooKET  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr   Ruppe,  Mr.  St  Gbb- 

MAiN,    Mr.    ScHavENGEL,    Mr.    Scott, 

Mr.    Stanton,    Mrs.    SuujtVAN,    Mr. 

TixBKAN,   Mr.   VicoBno,  Mr.   Wink, 

and  Mr.  Zabloci  j  )  : 

H.   Res.   35.   Resolutlo  a   creating  a   Select 

Committee  of  the  Hous)   To  Conduct  an  In- 

Depth  Investigation  of  Crime  In  the  United 

States;  to  the  Commltt«<e  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PUCrNSKli 

■H.  Res.  36.  Resolution  to  Include  drum  and 

bugle  corps  under  the  Mutual  Educational 

and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  0>mmlttee  on  Foreign 

.Affairs. 

H.  Res.  37.  Resolutlop.  providing  for  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  House  of  Represeiitatlves  each  year  In 
celebration  of  the  Pou^h  of  July;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.  Res.  38.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  resp«:t  to  the  use  of  cer- 
tain Government  propeity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worlu. 

H.  Ree.  39.  Resolutlc^  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  ^n  Investigation  and 
study  of  tax-exempt  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  REBS: 

H.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  xni  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rtiles. 
ByMr.  RODINOr 

H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Conventions  on 
Genocide,  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  42.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RON  AN : 

H.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 

H.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  create  a  special 
commute^   on   the  physically   handicapped; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  SCHEUER : 

H.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  SNYDER: 

H.  Res.  46.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  with  re- 
spect to  competlt'on  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  private  business;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  47.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain matters  within  Its  jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  WAGQONNER: 

H.  Res.  48.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  retirement  benefits  available  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Ree.  49.  Resolution  amending  rule  XXin 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  permit  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  while  the  House  is  In  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  SO.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
port agg^resslon.  directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  WHITTEN: 

H.  Res.  51.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  WYMAN: 

H.  Res.  52.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  un- 
identified flying  objects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  YATES: 

H.  Res.  53.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.   ABERNETHY: 

H.  Res.  64.  A  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use  of  cer- 
tain Government  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  ASHBROOK: 

H.  Res.  55.  A  resolution  providing  for  In- 
vestigation of  National  Labor  Relations 
Board;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  56.  A  resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.  Res.  57.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  responsible  exercise  of  certain 
freed<Miis  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  58.  A  resolution  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration to  rent  or  otherwise  acquire  a  suit- 
able residence,  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  Capitol,  to  be  maintained  as  a  home 
for  pages  employed  by  the  House,  and  to 
appoint  an  individual  or  individuals  of  ma- 
ture years  to  act  as  supervisor  of  the  home 
and  to  be  responsible  for  its  operation  under 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  commit- 
tee: to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  69.  A  resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  Res.  60.  A  resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.  Res.  61.  A  resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONYKRS: 
H.  Res.  62.  A  resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Res.  63.  A  resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the 
presentation  and  recognition  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DIOGS: 
H.  Res.  64.  A  resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI.  and  Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.  Res.  65.  A  resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  66.  A  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  problems  of  small  business;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res  67.  A  resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.   Res.   68.   A   resolution  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Res.  69.  A  resolution  to  amend  clause  6 
of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  70.  A  resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Business  In  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Res.  71.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  House  restaurant  and 
the  cafeteria  and  other  food  service  facilities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Res.  72.  A  resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  73.    A    resolution    to    amend    rules 
X,  XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
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of    Representatives;    to    the    Committee    on 

Rules.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  Res.  74.  A  resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  xni  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  75.  A  resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H  Res.  76.   A   resolution   to   authorize   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
organization,    management,    operation,    and 
administration  of  departments  and  agencies 
of   the   government  of   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  77.  A  resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.  Res.  78.  A  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Res.  79.  A  resolution  concerning  Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  80.  A  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Conventions  on 
Genocide,  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  81.   A   resolution   to   change   House 
rules  relating  to  election  of  committee  chair- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.  Res.  82.    A    resolution    authorizing    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  investigate, 
recount,   and   report   oijij  contested   elections 
and  campaign  expenditures  of  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.  Res.  83.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  $15,000  from  the 
contingent  fund  for  expenses  incurred  by 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  holders  In- 
cident to  their  attendance  at  the  presiden- 
tial inauguration;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
H.  Res.  84.  A  resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of 
Federal  regulation  of  community  antenna 
television  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HULL : 
H.  Res.  85.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East- 
West  trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which 
support  aggression,  directly  or  indirectly;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative 
to  Intergovernmental  cooperation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative 
to  curruption  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  1390.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
to  certain  silver-dealer  claimants  by  author- 
izing the  sale  of  silver  bullion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  1391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remedloe 
dela  Cruz  Abella;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlonisio 
Pajimola  Almlrol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eng  Jen 

Hung;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  1394.  A  bill  for   the  relief   of  Eladlo 

P:isamba  Amador;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judlclarv. 

H.R.  1395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Celso  B. 
Binas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
R.  Calma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian  M. 
Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fausta  David  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlina  F. 
Santlllian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois: 
H.R.  1400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Maria  Foto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merick- 
ston  L.  Nicholson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benny  Ove 
Nielsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.   1403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Panourgias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  1404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sidney  W. 
Douglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olaf  G. 
Hanson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oi.Soon 
Kim;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
H.R.  1407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  H. 
Russell;   to  the  Committee  on  ftie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Andrlanopoulos;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  "Incenzo 

AngelllU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Everado 

Aranda-Acosta;    to    the    Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Bantounas,  Frank  Bantounas,  and  Nicholas 
Bantounas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  De 
Benedetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1413.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giacomo 
La  Blanca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.   1414.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  SUvla 

Boaro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    1415.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Eleu- 

therlos  Bozionelos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Branca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cerin  and  Mafalda  Cerln;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  ChllelU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1419.  A  bni  lor  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vlncenty  Chudy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
DelleGrazle,  Antonla  DelleGrazie,  Paolo 
DelleGrazie,  Jr.,  Francesco  DelleGrazie,  and 


Roseanna  DelleGrazie;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Demos  and  Kathleen  Demos;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  1422.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Ebroon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thelma 
Fuentes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Gagliardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
GeorKRkopoulos:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  1426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Giacomeiii;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H.R.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruggiero 

Gonino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1428.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Kon- 

stantlnos  Kangles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  1429.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mariano 
LaBaroera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Lombardl,  Angela  Lombard!,  Maria  Carmela 
Lombardi,  and  Stella  Francisca  Lombardl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Moretti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giusep- 
pina  Morosl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1433.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Panothlocas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Pninotto  and  Roberto  Prunotto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoniet- 

ta  Rossi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1436    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Oriono 

RoEEl  and  Anna  Rossi;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cosmlna 

Ruggiero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    1438.    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Jean 

George    Taglls;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  K. 

L.  Tan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Lee 

Toy   and   John   Toy;    to   the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Piintelis 

Vakidis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovan- 

nanangelo   Zucchini;    to   the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  1443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisca 
Becerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1444.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
C'.initoi  Oues.sefeldt,  a  natural-born  Ameri- 
can citizen,  executrix  and  sole  heir  of  her 
father,  Richard  Guessefeldt,  late  a  resident 
of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1445.  A  bill  to  require,  in  the  alter- 
native, delivery  and  return  of  property  of 
the  estate  of  John  F.  Hackfeld,  deceased, 
vested  by  the  AUen  Property  Custodian,  on 
the  basis  of  ownership  by  an  enemy  alien, 
or  the  repayment  of  income  and  estate  taxes 
to  said  estate,  collected  on  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GItta 
Kollish  Stein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  1447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vittorlo 

Brunelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.H.  1448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 

Buonlncontro  and  family;  to  the  Committee 

o;i  tlie  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  144».   A   bUl  foi 

Caglar;  to  the  Coounlttec 

H.R.  1450.  A  bUl  for 
CuoEzo;  to  the  Conunltiee 

H.R.  1451.   A   bin   for 
O&rclo-Sumayod;    to  tie 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1453.    A    bin    foi 
family:  to  the  Conunltiee 

H  R.  1453.    A    blU    foi 
Melvln   A.   Kaye;    to  tlje 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1454.  A  blU  for 
Marino:  to  the 

H.R.  1455.  A  bin  for 
Mattallano:   to  the 
clary. 
^  ,  HJR.  1456.  A  bUl  for 
Mattallano:   to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  1457.  A  bUl  for  t 
to  the  Committee  on  1 

H  R  145a.   A  bin   for 
Sesto:  to  the  Committed 

H  R    1459.  A  bin  for 
Valerlano;   to  the 
ary. 

HR.  14«0.    A    bin    fo( 
VardaUa:  to  the 

By  Mr.  BATES : 

HR   1461.  A  bin  for 
Oraclnda,   Vera,   and   liuU 
Committee  on  the  Judli  lary 

HR.  liXi.  A  bin  for  t he 
Cusumarfo; "  to  the  Conimlttee 
clary. 

H.R.  1463.  A  blU  for 
Guarino:  to  the 

HR.  1464.  A  bill  for 
Mastrangelo:  to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  1465.  A  bni  for 
Augusta  Lourenco 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1466.  A  bUl   for 
Sgourltsas:  to  the 
clary. 

HM.  1467.  A  bin  for 
Zamakls:  to  the  Comxn 
By   Mr.  BELL  of 

HJi.  1468.  A    bin    for 
Bruce  Altchlson,  Jr.;    tip 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi  1469.  A  bin  for  Aie 
J.  Bartz:  to  the  Committee 
lees. 

H.  R.  1470.  A  bin  for 
Blgazzl:  to  the  Commlt^e 

HR.  1471.  A  bUl  for 
Alfred  Brownrlgg;  to 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1472.  A   bin   to 
troUer  General  of  the 
tie  and  adjust  the  clal^i 
Co  .  Inc.:  to  the  Comml 

H.R.  1473.  A    bin    for 
Kornella   Parl-rokh 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  1474.  A  bin  for 
Decanay    Felix:    to    the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1475.  A  bin  for 
Felipe    Fiesta;     to    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1476.   A    bill    for 
Klmpo  Gonzales:   to  tl^e 
Judiciary; 

HJl.  1477.   A    bUl    for 
Caro  Gregorlo  and 
the  Committee  on  the 

HJi.  1478.  A  bin  for 
Joven:  to  the  C<»niait 

H.R.  1479.  A    bin    foil 
Chang  Kim;    to  the 
diciary. 

H.R.  1480.  A  bUl  for 
enleks;  to  the  Committee 

HJl.  1481.  A  bUl  for 
V.  Lapuz:  to  the  Comm4tte< 

HJl.  1483.  A  Wll  for 
Lee;  to  the  Committee 


the  relief  of  Murat 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Annlbale 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Bmilio 

Committee  on  the 

the  relief  of  Hertz 
on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Capt. 
Committee  on   the 


I  he  relief  of  Marianna 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Antonio 

Ooiunlttee  on  the  Judl- 


Jhe  relief  of  Concetta 
Oot|imlttee  on  the  Judl- 

.e  relief  of  Rose  Niro; 

le  Judiciary. 

the  reUef  of  Maria 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Catallna 

Comfilttee  on  the  Judicl- 

rellef   of    Apostolos 
ConunJ|ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.he  relief  of  Joaquin, 
Antunes:    to  the 

relief  of  Mrs.  Vita 
on  the  Judl- 


the  relief  of  Antonio 

on  the  Judiciary. 

tjhe  relief  of  Oloyannl 

Coi  nmlttee  on  the  Judl- 


I  he  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana 
to  the  Committee 


the 


Helm 


tie  ; 


tt<e 
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the  relief  of  Ellas  J. 
Conmlttee  on  the  Judl- 

t  le  reUef  of  Demetrlos 

i^tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

California : 

the   relief   of   Clyde 

the  Committee  on 

relief  of  Theodore 
on  Armed  Serv- 

the  relief  of  Jeanlne 

on  the  Judiciary. 

;he  relief  of  Leonard 

Committee  on  the 


uthorlze  the  Comp- 

Tnited  States  to  set- 

of  the  L.  R.  Daniel 

tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Af4har-DJarfarl;    to  the 

■he  relief  of  Eufemlo 
Committee   on    the 

1  he  relief  of  Augstina 
Committee    on    the 

the    relief    of    Felix 
Committee  on  the 


the   reUef   of   Jamie 
llan  Gregorio;   to 
Judiciary. 

relief  of  Clarlcla  B. 
on  the  Judiciary, 
the    relief    of    Chal 
Committee  on  the  Ju- 


tae 


reUef  of  Vllls  Lap- 
on  the  Judiciary, 
the  reUef  of  RogeMo 
e  on  the  Judiciary, 
he  relief  of  Houston 
3n  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1483.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sang  In 
Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  tb«  Judiciary. 

HR.  1484.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dlml trice  Llkomltros  and  PanaglotU 
Llkomitros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1485.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  McGarry:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1486.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
MasaagUa  and  certain  other  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  the.Judiclary. 

HJl.  1487.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Munoz-Amezqulta  (also  known  as  Tony  Ruiz 
Castro):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1488.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Toko 
Sato;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1489.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Eleni 
Spanopulo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  1490.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  It^^  and 
Mrs.  Nicolae  I.  Spuza,  Ana  Spuzaa^lana 
Spuza-,  Decebal  Spuza,  and  Maria  Sp^^;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  YefBPei 
Sze;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicla 

H.R.  1492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antolne 
Samuel  Talmana  and  Tolmata  Teralefa  Tal- 
mana,  and  Gilbert  Talmana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1493.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hatsue  Tanlguchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1494  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Man-Kwang  Tseng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sharadha  Vlswanathan  and  her  children, 
Usha  Vlswanathan  and  Meera  Vlswanathan; 
to  the  Ccwomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1196.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Hua-Pu  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.    1497.    A    bin    to    permit    the    vessel 
Marpole  to   be  documented   for   use  In   the 
coastwise  trade;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HR.  1498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Aguilus  and  his  wife,  Lydla  Solomon  Agullus; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1499.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Rafael  Castillo  Borges;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1500.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nazlr 
Ahmed  Bhattl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1501.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Benjamin 
Vlsaya  Caoile;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1502.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
A.  Key;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1503.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Pagano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1504.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  BhoJ- 
raj  Thakurdas  Paryanl  and  his  wife,  Sarswati 
BhoJraJ  Paryanl,  and  their  children,  Gula- 
bray  BhoJraJ  Paryanl,  Asha  BhoJraJ  Paryanl, 
and  Shyam  BhoJraJ  Paryanl:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1S05.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Pinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HR.  1506.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fe  O. 
Isla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1507.  A  bin  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  John  T.  Knight;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1508.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Drago 
Miklauslc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1509.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ange- 
Ukl  PerlvoUotls:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1510.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
C.  Qulroz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1511.  A  bin  relaUng  to  the  transpor- 
tation and  gas  distribution  facilities  operated 


by  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  operating  In  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  all  the  shares  of 
whose  common  stock  are  owned  by  Middle 
South  Utilities,  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  BOLAND: 

H.R.  1512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil 
and  gas  lease  0313189  (SUte:  Wyoming; 
county:  Sublette);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BROWN   of   CaUfornla: 

H.R.  1513.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Benedetto 
Corteglanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  1514.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Asuncion 
V.  Anonuevo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1515.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Atanacla 
E.  Bondoc:  to  the  Committee  oaf  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1516.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Carmela 
DeFalco  Bottlgllerl  and  Florella  Bottlgllerl; 
to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  1517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Chavez  Guerrero,  Ouadelupe  Chavez  Guer- 
rero, Alfredo  Chavez  Guerrero,  Amador 
Chavez  Guerrero,  and  Erlneo  Chavez  Guer- 
rero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1518.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Robert  May.  U.S.  Navy  (retired) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  1519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Bit  Abraham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1520.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Moham- 
med All  Amooi  and  his  wife,  Sedighl  Tan 
Hal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1521.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Glana 
Antonletta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1523.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isola  Ar- 
rlghl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  R. 
Bagis;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1524.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  BrendA 
C.  Bala:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1525.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Ylaya  Bayanl;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1526.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Rosalia 
Alcantara  Belen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
BlradeUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1528.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  GaUcano 
Miguel  Bondoc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1529.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Yerro  Cablndol  and  his  wife,  Edith  Legaspl 
Cablndol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Mueca  Cadalln;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Caplrone  and  his  wife,  Tonlno  lolanda  Ca- 
plrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1532.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Glusepplna 
Cardella;  to  the  CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1533.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Cecilia 
Frances  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1534.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lung 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1536.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  James  C. 
Y.  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1536.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Lau 
Cheong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Benedict  Chiu  (also  known  as  Chen-Tlen- 
Chiu)  and  his  wif^,  Theresa  Chiu  (also 
known  as  Theresa  Hsiao- Wen  Chiu);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1538.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sau  Lin 
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Chu  (also  known  as  Sow  Sam  Chu);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pearl  K. 
H  Chun:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elle  Louis 
Charalabopoulos:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Quan 
Woon  Chee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1542,  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Catallno 
V.  Concepcion;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1543.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Tereslta  Pena  Corteza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branko 
Cusak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1545.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kin  Thi 
Dang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1546.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Norma  de 
Castro:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evange- 
llna  de  la  Vega;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .  ^  „ 

H.R.  1548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adellna 
Del  Barrio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1549.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bartolome 
A.  Federlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

H.R.  1550.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Kal 
Pel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Keng 
Foo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emdrlta 
G.  Francisco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alan 
Charles  Austin  Gabriel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1554.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Galante:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
Guerrero  Garcia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H.R.  1556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Laygo  Gillermo  (also  known  as  Manuel 
Gulllermo  Laygo) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesusa 
Lizada  Golez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1558.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Paz 
Gomez  (also  known  as  Tlta  Gomez):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Grlmaldi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1560.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Nemesio 
Berlno  Gubatan,  Jr.^nd  his  wife.  Perla  San- 
tos Gubatan;  to  the*T;ommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tina  L.  Guerrero,  and  her  daughter,  Marie 
Evelyn  Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheng 
Ken  Han:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1563.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chlzuko 
Hanal;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexis 
Jack  Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brandy 
Shek-Chlng  Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1566.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tetsuko 
Hori;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Victor  Howard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1569.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hui  Kwock 
Ying,  his  wife  Lee  Pui  Chan,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Hui  Man  Kwan,  Hul  Yueng  Yin,  Hui 
Chlng  Yin,  Hui  Man  Ha,  Hul  Man  Hung,  Hui 
Man  Yee,  and  Hul  Man  Lee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1570.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abdulla 
All  Hussein;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H  R.  1571.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isldro  M. 
Jimenez  (also  known  as  Sid  Jimenez);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1572.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Moon  Yam 
Jew  (also  known  as  Kee  Won  Jang  and  Kee 
W.  Jang) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaneaki 
Kamei;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1574.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Karen 
Woo  Ping  Kan  (also  known  as  Woo  Ping 
Kan ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Oak 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  M. 
Knlps  and  her  daughter,  Patrlzia  Knlps; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Yee 
Ko;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1578.  A  mil  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Sing 
Ko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1579.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Kuo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tuen 
Kwok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1581.  A  bin  for  the  relief   df   Gloria 

Gau  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  th»tfudiclary. 

HR.  1582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of/Margherlta 

Sarfattl   Larson;    to   the   CommKttee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kay 
Sue  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pius  Siu- 
Cheung  Lee;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Blk- 
Shu  Li;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Evelyn  Llm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shul  Ho 
Lin,  his  wife,  Chen  Fu  Hul  Lin,  and  their  son, 
Tsu  Liu  Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kurt 
Friedrich  Link;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ProserHna 
Natividad  Llanes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 

Lococo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matthew 

Louie;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  M. 

Lucas;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 

Luk;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  F. 
Macababbad;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dditha 
Alumisim  Madrona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1596.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta 
Magav/ay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Magnani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
A.  Magno  (also  known  as  Frank  Magno);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Alamares  Malasmas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estela 
Villarojo  Maracha  (also  known  as  Estela  E. 
Vlllarojo) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1601.  A  bill  for  tl^  relief  of  German 

Mauleon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 

Enrique  Mayorga;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  , 

H.R.  1603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Francisco  K. 
Melich  (also  known  as  Franz  Kuntner 
Melich)  and  his  wife,  Maria  Melich  (also 
known  as  Maria  Toth  De  Melich);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberta 
Figueroa  Mercado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Milner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HR.  1606.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Morales  Monterrey  and  his  wife.  Dora  Morales 
Monterrey,  and  their  child,  Cynthia  Morales 
Monterrey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1607.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Moran  (nee  Miles);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1608.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Rene  Marc  Moreau;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bartolome 
M.  Moreto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmond 
Sae  Nee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1611.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shek  Chi 
Ng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  D. 
Nubia;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Takehiko 
Oda:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1614.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Oyebode  Oyelakln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choon  Ki 
Palk;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aryirlos 
Vaslliou  Petropolulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 

Piazza:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Socorro 

Guillen   Plcado;    to   the   Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1619.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Clemen- 
tine U.  Vander  Porten;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Prachaya  Prachayakool;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Porflrla 
Pantas  PragasK;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1622.  A  b!U  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Rados.  his  wife.  Dragica  Krog  Rados,  and 
their  son.  Damir  Orlovic  Rados:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1623.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sillas 

Raisakis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fortunato 

C.  Rana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  M. 

Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luz 
Mayugba  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedrc 
Garcia  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlci.irv. 

H.R.  1628.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Eduvlgls 
Tobak  Rosner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Mora 
Ruiz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  JudicTary. 

H.R.  1630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Aquino  Ruperto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  J. 
Salunga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo  de 
la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julieta  de  la 
Torre  Sanano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ponciano 
Salvador:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glanfranco 
Sandri,  and  his  wife,  Florella  Borgatti  San- 
dri;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1635.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
David  Scullion;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jadiciary. 

H.R.  1636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Ken- 
neth Sham,  and  his  wife.  Juliet  L.  K.  N  Sham; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Bon 

Sheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Siu  Won 

Shew;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   1639.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
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I-Tson  3oo  Mid  hla  IvUe,  Adelald«  T.  Tsao 
Soo;  to  the  Conunltt4«  on  tb«  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Spoletlnl,  bU  wife.  Marls  Spoletlnl,  and  their 
children,  Tommas  Bpoletlnl  and  Marco 
Spoletlnl;  to  the  Cofninlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1841.  A  blU  for 
Maria  Seonyl;  to  the 
dlclary. 

H.R.  1642.  A  bill  fof  the  relief  of  AU  Mo- 


hammad Tabatabaian-Kaahanl:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial  y. 
HR.  1843.   A   bill   f(ir   the  relief  of   Paula 


Mapa  Tonga,  hla  wlft 


and  their  minor  daughter,  Tamaslta  Tonga; 


to  the  Conunlttee  on 

H.R.  1644.  A  blU  for 

(also    known    aa   Ping 


minor  son,  Robert  Van  (also  known  as  Pak 
Hyun  Choi  and  Robiirt  Olordano);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Jud  iclary. 


H.R.  1645.  A  bill  for 


dree  Slmone  Van  Mojipes  and  her  children. 
Alain  Van  Moppes  and  Dldler  Van  Moppes; 


to  the  Committee  on 
HM.  1848.  A  bUl  foi 


Gaperanza  Centeno  Va^uez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  1647.  A  bill  for 
lonla  Redy  Vet  tore;  to 
Judiciary 

JIJl.  \ft48.  A  bUl  for 


:he  relief  of  Miss  Apol- 
the  Committee  on  the 

the  relief  of  Catallna 


Rubang^  yillaluz;    to  I  he  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary!' 


H.R.  1649.  A  bill   foi 


Wah:   to  the  Cccnmlttse  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1850.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Maung 
Win:   to  the  Commltt«  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  1651.  A  bill  for  i  he  relief  of  Blng  Kuey 


Sfoon  Kuey  Wong  and 
to  the  Committee  on 


Wong  (also  known  as 
Sing  Cheong  Wong) 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1852.   A   bill    fct   the   relief   of   Wong 


Hong,  hts  wife,  Chung 


children,  Wong  Tiu  Chung,  Wong  Lai  Mul 


and  Wong  Chlng  Man 
the  Judiciary 

HJl.  1663.   A  biU   foi 


Halao-Teh  Wu;  to  tl^  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1654.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Ngew 
Tee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1665.    A   bUl    fcr    the   relief   of    Mlse 


Mamako  Toneyama;  to 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1858.  A  bill  for 


Yoshizawa;    to   the   C<^mmittee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 


HR.  1657.  A  bUl  for 


Zamora;  to  the  Comml  ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJt.  1658.  A   blU    foi 


Hassanein  Zanatl;  to  l^e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  1659.  A  blU  for 
Oropa    Zapanta    and 


Zapanta:  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBEl  tLAIN 


HJl.  1660.  A  blU  for 


dette  Shaft;  to  the  Co|nmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sparton 
Corp.;  to  the  Commlttte  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CLEVELA  STD : 

HM.  1662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sllvlno 
Amaral;  to  the  Comml , tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1663.  A  bill  foi  the  reUef  of  Joee 
Antonio  Almeida;  to  t^e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1664.  A  bill  for  (jhe  relief  of  Fernando 
Batista;  to  the  Commit  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Mendoca  Bollelro;  to  t^e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1666.  A  bUl  for  fche  reUef  of  Antonio 
Cabral  Caetano;  to  th^  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  1667.  A  blU  for  tlie  relief  of  Ilda  Uarle 
Horta    Pereira;    to    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1668.  A  blU  for  ihe  relief  of  JoaqxUm 


the  relief  of  Catherine 
Committee  on  the  Ju- 


Tupou  Naeta  Tonga, 


the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Julie  Van 

Lang   Van)    and   her 


the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 


the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Carmen 


the  relief  of  Yu  Sau 


Choi  Kum,  and  their 


to  the  Committee  on 


the  relief  of  CecUia 


the  Committee  on  the 


the  relief  of  Kiyoko 


the  relief  of  Helen  E. 


the   relief   of    Oalal 


the  relief  of  GUberto 
his    wife,    una    Ong 


the  reUef  of  J.  Bxir- 


Committee    on    the 


Antonea  Pereira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  18«9.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Marie  de 
Trtndade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1670.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Vlera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE : 
HR.  1671.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joaqulm 
Miranda  Plores;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

HR.    1672.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Margaret  Marleh  Oulrguls  and  Alfy  Ebeldalla 

Ouirguls;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.   1673.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Su-er 

Chal  Lu;  to  the  Committee  on,  the  Judiciary 

ByMr.  CONTE: 

H  R.  1874.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ramon 

Angeles,  Jr.,  MJ3.,  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  1876.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Anna 
Maria  Arcangelettl  and  daughter.  Antonella 
Arcapgelettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  1876.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Bramwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1677.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Berthe  Calon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1678.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Florl- 
mundo  Batista  Cervelra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  1679.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luglno 
Darlo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1880.   A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Jean- 
Yves  Dejax;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  1881.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Maria 
Kleczkowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1882.   A   bin  for  the   reUef  of  Maria 

Manzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1683.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 

Thomas  Murrlhy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  1884.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Penna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1885.    A   bin    for    the    renef   of   Mlsa 

Evelina  Persello;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1886.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Genowefa 

Pogoda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1687.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  FUomena 

Quaranta;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clai-y. 

HJl.  1688.  A  bllfr  for  the  reUef  of  Eduardo 
C.  Robreno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1689.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Joee  de 
Almeida  Sousa,  Maria  Alsuina  Sousa,  Dlna 
Maria  Sousa,  and  Jose  Manuel  da  Costa  e 
Sousa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1690.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  John  J. 
Stetz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  De  La  OARZA: 
HR.  1691.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  J. 
Rodriguez;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HR.  1692.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ladlslas 
O.  Kerenyi,  Claire  Kerenyl,  and  Ladlslas  G. 
Kerenyi,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1693.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Manuk 
Yllmaz.  also  known  as  Manoog  YUmazian; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  1894.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Hanne 
Moussa  Alwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1695.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alfredo 
Caprara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.    1696.  A    bill   for   the   reUef   of   Aldo 
Lombardo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDM0ND60N: 

HR.    1897.  A   bin   for   the   roUef   of  Jack 

Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.    1688.  A   bin  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 

Kuncek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   1699.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Kwong 

Kwok  Bun  (also  known  aa  Raymond  Kwong) 


and  his  wife,  Virginia  Juvier  Kwong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H  R.  1700.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
De  Laurentlls  and  Irma  Irene  De  Laurentlls; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
HR.   1701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emma 
Exconde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  1702.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard  H. 
Novak;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  1703.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Clay- 
ton County  Journal  and  WUber  Harris;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1704.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Long;    to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
HJl.  1706.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Hue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.   1706.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance  of   certain    mineral   rights    In   and 
under   lands    In   Pike   County,   Ga.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.    1707.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Miss 
Jallleh  Farah  Salameh  El  Ahwal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1708.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Al  Bok 
Chun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1709.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Thaddeus  Ohta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1710.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gene  W. 
Vogel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 
H.R.  1711.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arun  Ku- 
mar Pattnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1712.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaglr 
Singh  Randhawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  1713.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pausto 
Dlmzon   Garcia;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1714.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Joee  M. 
Qulntana  and  Mrs.  Lllia  M.  Qulntana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HJl.  1715.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele  S. 
Gusto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  1718.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Este- 
llta  Cabacungan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Adora  Rebltt  and  Doris  Elenore 
Davey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1718.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mllanka 
DJordJevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1719.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Joaquin  Felsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1720.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MlUord 
W.  Henry  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1721.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
J.  Hurley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  1722.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hul 
Wal  Kay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  1723.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Mannig  Kesbkekian  and  Miss  Shoushlg 
Keshkeklan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1724.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Chee  Chui 
Lum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1725.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
James  Meara;  to  the  Comml tteee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1726.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
N.  NUsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  1727.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dionlsio 
Sablo  Radoc  and  Espirlta  Cuntapay  Radoc; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1728.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HR.  1729.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
and  Roae  Turner  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia : 

H.R.  1730.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mra.  Toahi 
Kitao  Brown  and  her  son  Alfred  Brown;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1781.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando 8.  Cabula  and  his  wife,  Roelta  8.  C»- 
bula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1732.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ana- 
cleto  Capua  and  his  wife,  Erllnda  CasUllo 
Capua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1733.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Efr.  Tristan 
M.  Oale  and  his  wife,  Dacl  M.  Gale;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1734.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Zarlfa 
Serhan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1735.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ellsa 
Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1736.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gracla 
Tongol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1737.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oelas 
M.  Vlllaflor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  1738.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Fedor 
Prank  Bacskal  and  his  wife,  Susanne  Kostyal 
Bacakal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1739.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jesns 
Manuel  Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
G.  Domenden;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1741.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Domlzio  Mandni;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1742.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Clemen- 
cla  Olan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1743.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ladlalao 
Toth  and  Tsuzsanne  Patkos  de  Toth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HR.  1744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Joel  Barack;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1745.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  SUter 
Amelia  Callegarln:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1746.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
D'Amico;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of   California: 

HR.  1747.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  LuU 
Calleja-Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1748.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Conceicao  Durante;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1749.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Eagle 
Lake  Timber  Co.,  a  partnership,  of  Susan- 
ville,  Calif.;  to  tl^  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1750.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Yolanda 
Carlotta  Oneto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1751.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hwa  Bum 
Song;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  1752.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
MickhaU  Ziade;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KING: 

H.R.  1763.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  John  E. 
Abbott  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  1754.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Bernardino  Aragon  Alonao;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1755.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Flordellz 
R.  Rodriguez  and  Cynthia  Z.  Beltran;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1756.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Ber- 
nardita  Barrlentoe  Bolloeob;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  1757.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  AmeUa 
Martinez  CastUlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1758.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oh 


Young  Chung  and  hU  wife,  Hae  Bon  Lee;  to 
the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1769.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  nona  Diaz; 
to  the  Committee  <m  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1760.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Dl  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1761.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Neme- 
slo  Elefante;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1763.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Fe- 
licia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlstina 
Rublo  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hallna 
Jeflmlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bok  Bin 
Kim;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HU.  1766.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  K.  S. 
Krlshnaswaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1767.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  FUo- 
mena del  Roearlo  Lazaro;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lollta 

Lerma;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tham- 

noon  Perxroach;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1770.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Imelda 
Salanio;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ValenUna 
Samson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1772.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Danilo 
Victoria  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1773.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  EleftherU 
rganls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Skarganls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1774.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hideo 
Uchlyama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1776.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nleva 
Goroepe  Valle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduard 
Cruz  Yateo  and  his  wife,  Vivien  A.  Tatoo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HR.  1778.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Severlano 
Abaunza  BUbao  and  others;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1779.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  B.  J.  Car- 
ney &  Co.;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  1780.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roufan  J. 
Balich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Cenglz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1782.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irving  M. 
Sobln  Co.,  Inc.,  and/or  Irving  M.  Sobln  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  1783.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  1784.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  D.  M.  Dew 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  and  Dewey  Campbell;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1786.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Warren  Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1786.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Raleigh  Newton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.B.  1787.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Aikala.  Lu  Ena  Marie  Alkala.  Vemls  J.  K. 
Pish,  Vernon  S.  Fish,  Vivian  A.  Ahmad,  and 
Velma  Solomon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1788.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Tamekichl 
Yasusato  Asato;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1789.  A  bin  tor  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jae 
Eun  Bahng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ary. 

HJl.  1790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anaatacia 
C.  Bala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HU.   1781.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Marta 

Cabbab;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   1792.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nestor 

Pasion   Calliao;    to   tha   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.   1793.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1794.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hiroyuki 
Furukawa;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1795.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Aeaslo  Juan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tony  8. 
Klnosblta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. / 

H.R.  1797.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lai  Hln 
Lee,  Lai  Sun  Lee,  and  Yuk  Sun  Lee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1798.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yolchlro 
Matsumura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1799.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Keltaro 

Nomura,  his  wife,  lyoko  Nomura,  and  their 

minor    sons.    Chlyotaka    Nomura    and    Koji 

Nomura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1800.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cary  M. 

Ogawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1801.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Irene  G. 

Queja;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1802.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 

Jendar  M.  Salnl  and  his  wife.  Indira  Sainl; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1803.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Matsu 
Tengan  and  his  wife,  Kama  Tengan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1804.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ig- 
nacla  A.  Torres,  hia  wife,  Rolanda  Torres, 
and  ttielr  minor  children,  Naro  Luke  Torres 
and  Roselle  Anne  Torres;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  1805.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Euloglo 
Llzarraga  Eusa  and  others;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  1806.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mid- 
States  Steel  &  Wire  Co.;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1807.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  tunics,  busbies,  and  spor- 
rans for  the  use  of  the  Mohammed  Kiltie 
Band,  Post  OflSce  Box  177,  Peoria,  ill.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  1808.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  W.  Booth  III;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJl.  1809.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arlstid* 
Roberto  Riccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1810.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nora 
L.  Vasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  1811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosamond 
H.   Campoplano;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1812.    A   bin   for   the   renef   of   Roaa 
Capodilupo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl-  • 
clary. 

H.R.  1813.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
M.  daCunha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  A. 

Perrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1815.   A  bUl   for  the  relief   of  Jlann 

Huang  and  Mrs.  Irene  Pu-Uen  Huang;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1816.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Jadul;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1817.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VasUloa 
Karanastasis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1818.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sarah  Mc- 
pherson; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1819.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Noel  Anne 
Mann;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1820.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  (^  Alfredo 
Mazzoni;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1831.  A  bUl  foi 
Meo;  to  the  Conunltm 

H.R.  1832.  A  Mil  tok 
Battlata  NoUl;  to  tbjft 
Judiciary. 

H.R.    1833.   A   bUl   f<^ 
Orlandella;    to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  1834.  A  bill  t(k 
A.  Rela;  to  the  Committee 

H.R.    1825.   A   bin   fcr 
Rogers  and  Mrs.  Joyce 
mlttee  on  the  Judlclar] 

H.R.   1826.  A  bill  for 
Gall  Stohlner;  to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  1827.  A  bill  for 
Tolentlno;    to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  1828.  A  bill  to 
posthumously   upon 
the  Committee  on  the 

HH.  182S.  A   bill   for 
Ghoone  Yl;   to  the 
clary. 

By  Mr    MtJRPHy 

H.R.  1830.  A  bill  for 
O'Connor:    to  the 
clary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHI 

H.R.  1831.  A  bill  for 
Gulsepp)*,. ,  Agostlno. 
to  the  dommlttee  on 

H  R.  l6J2.  A  bin  for 
Agozzlno:  to  the 

H.R.  1833.  A  bill  forj 
Alamla:  to  the 

HJl.  1834.  A    bin    toi 
Alfonzettl:   to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  1835.  A  bill  for 
Allegra:  to  the  Commlktee 

HJi.  1836.  A  bill  for  the 
Al-Tawll;  to  the  Committee 

HJl.  1837.  A  bill  for 
Alvarez;  to  the  Committee 

HH.  1838.  A  bill  for 
Assal:  to  the  Commlttte 

H.R.   1839.  A  bill  for 
angelo   Barravecchla: 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1840  A  blU  for 
R.  Bazaz:  to  the 

H.R.    1841.    A    bill 
Battlsta     BlazaK) 
TomsLS   Blazzo,   and 
to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.    1842.    A   bill 
Bltar;  to  the  Committee 

H.R.    1843.    A    bill 
Prank  A.  Burton;   to 
Judiciary. 

H.R.    1844.   A   bill 
Calvo;    to  the  Conunl 

H.R.  1845.  A  bill  for 
and  Nicola  Caputo;  to 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1846.  A  bill  for 
Catelo  and  Marietta 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  1847.  A  bill  for 
eddlne  Chaaban;    to 
Judiciary. 

H.R.    1848.    A   bill    ffcr 
Louise    Clarke;    to    th^ 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1849.  A  bin  for 
Covello;  to  the 

H.R.  1850.  A  bill  for 
Crlscl;  to  the  Comm 

HR.  1851.  A  bill  for 
Cunningham;  to  the  < 
dlciary. 

H.R.  1852.  A  bill   for 
Bella,  and  Rachel  Dagfn 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1853.  A  bill  for 
G.  Dakkl;  to  the  Comnil 

HR.  1864.  A  bUl  foi 
Denaro;  to  the  Committee 

HJl.  1866.  A  bill  for 
Deroaa;  to  the  Comml 


Camnittee 


the  relief  of  Maria 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the   relief  of  Owen 

Rogers;   to  the  Com- 

the  relief  of  Gillian 
Cbmmlttee  on  the  Judi- 

the  relief  of  Mlnda  T. 
Conmlttee  on  the  Judl- 


4onfer  n.S.  citizenship 
tmes  F.  Wegener;  to 
Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Chang 
Committee  on  the  Judi- 

of  Illinois: 
the  relief  of  Bernard 
CoE^mlttee  on   the  Judi- 

of  New  York: 

the  relief  of  Cristina, 

Francesco  Abbate; 

e  Judiciary. 

relief  of  Sebastiano 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Angela 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the   relief   of   Rocco 

CoAmlttee  on  the  Judi- 


I  Conun  Ittee 
fcr 
Mai  sari  ta 


for 


Comml  ttee 


iltt  Be 
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the  relief  of  Roearla 
on  the  Judiciary, 
the  relief  of  Angelo 
Committee    on    the 

the  relief  of  Felice 
on  the  Judl- 


;he  relief  of  Salvatore 

on  the  Judiciary. 

relief  of  nyaa  Josef 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Elenlta 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the   relief  of   Joseph 

on  the  Judiciary. 
the  reUef  of  Mlchel- 
o   the  Committee  on 


the  ; 


relief  of  Dr.  Gulam 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the   relief   of   Juan 

Blazzo.     Juan 

Cirloe  Antonio   Blazzo; 

the  Judiciary. 

the   relief  of   Mark 
on  the  Judiciary, 
the   relief   of   Rev. 
Committee  on  the 


fcr 


for 


tae 


the  relief  of  Pietro 

titee  on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Guiseppe 

the  Ccanmittee  on  the 


I  he  relief  of  Bartolome 
Al  >nso  De  Castro;  to  the 


iie  reUef  of  All  Muhl- 
tie  Committee  on  the 


the   relief   of   Rita 
Committee    on    the 


the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Paulina 

on  the  Judiciary, 
the  reUef  of  Lauretta 
ommittee  on  the  Ju- 


the  relief  of  Shlomo 
to  the  Committee 

the  relief  of  Radouan 
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HM.  1866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellyahu 
Dolms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1867.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Azak 
Serf  Eryol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Hit.  1868  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AssunUna. 
Angela,  and  Ralmondo  Florlca;.to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Ghazar;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yocheved 
Oorash;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oerlando 
Quarantlno  lacono;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
lannace;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Caterlna  and  Giovanni  Intocl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1864.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michel  O. 
Issa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bea- 
trice JalTe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1866.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alan  Kaadl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1867.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary  J. 
Keohane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fayez 
Khanjl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slmone 
Laboeuf ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  E. 
Llobell;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Mallia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1872.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chrlsanto 
G.  Mamarll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  1873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Mammana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1874.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Etomenlco  Marino  and  their  children, 
Clrlaco,  Adelaide,  Gaetano,  Elvira,  Gerardo, 
and  Carmine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oussama 
Mohamed  Naja;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1876.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Ollveri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1877.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stefano 
and  Roee  Perrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  1878.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Pidoto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
B.  Profeta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1881.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Carmelo 
Rodlo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1882.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mouhamad 
Safa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1883.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  La- 
lendra  Kumar  Slnha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1884.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
Suglla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1885.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aflf 
Mohamed  Ramedan  Toutounji;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1886.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Artavia  Vlllarreal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Vultagglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jock  Mln 
Woo;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Angtuaco  Yap;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

HJl.  1890.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Catherine 
Pamela  Beaudoln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1891.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Josef  En- 
zlnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1892.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Roumanes  (also  known  as  Mike  Roiun&n); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1893.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Muthu 
S.  Udayamurthy:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  1894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
and  Rosa  Cassero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Da  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1896.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Gain  D'Aleo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Athan- 
aasloe  .Tsamteourls  and  Mrs.  Anthl  Tsamt- 
sourls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  1898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Teresa  Cabral  Valente;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Len 
Yong;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    1900.   A   bill   for   the   renef   of   Una 
Zaretto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 

H.R.  1901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Croce 
Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1902.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rey- 
naldo  A.  Aseron;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1903.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Buzzetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 
A.  Callp:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Dl  Malo  and  his  wife,  Maria  Dl  Malo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1906.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Dl  Maria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Inger  J. 
Ladegaard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1908.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Lombardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1909.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Udla 
Lovas  and  her  son,  Joseph  Lovas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Manlatakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Micale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1912.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Baudlllo  Napoles  (Fernandez);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1913.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  Reese,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
M.  Reyes,  Jr.,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Hannelore 
Day  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1915.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chin 
Wing  Teung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1916.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Troia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1917.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Troia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HR.  1918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ludwig  Balss;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
W.  Campton;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1920.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mun-Bae 
Chong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1921.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elbert  M. 
Crofoot  and  Roberta  Crofoot;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deb 
Kumar  Das;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  1923.  A  b«l  for  the  relief  of  Yuda 
Galazan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1924.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Atbana- 
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!-.>■  ouuinaro*;   to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1936.  A  bUl  for  th*  reUef  of  loannU 
(John)  Gloulis,  DeeplB*  Gloulis,  hl«  wife, 
and  Helan  GlouUa,  Nicholas  Gloulis,  and 
Prodromaa-Ioannls  OlouUt,  his  minor  chil- 
dren; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1936.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchlo 
Kobayaahl  and  Hlsako  Ohata  Kobaya«hl,  his 
wife;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1927.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  Romeo 
Orelro  Pagaduan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1928.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Pozas;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1939.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Corazon 
G.  Santoe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1930.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Norma  M. 
Sasi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1931.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  SlmpUcio 
Velaaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

HJl.  1933.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fred  A. 
Altstadt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1933.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edith 
H.  Amos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1934.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Walter  L. 
and  Tbelma  M.  Bossard;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1935.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amparo  A.  Clemente;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1936.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1937.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Espltla  Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1938.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Susan 
Helarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1939.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorie  J.  Hottenroth;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1940.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jozsef 
Jutasl  and  his  wife,  Glzena  Jutasi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1941.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hong 
Qulng  Lee  (also  known  as  Ngun  Cheong 
Wong) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1943.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe  School  In  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1943.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dena  B. 
Perdue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  1944.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lul« 
Salvago-Toledo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1945.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Violeta  Q.  Slpus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1946.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Hooshang 
(Hushang)  Tohldloo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1947.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    "Vah 
Fat  Won  (also  known  as  Suey  Hong  Won); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  1948.  A  bin  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumoxisly    upon    Pfc.    Joseph    Anthony 
Snltko;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELIi: 

H.R.  1949.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chau 
Cheng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1950.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Emma 
Falco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1951.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citiaenship 
posthumously  upon  Spec.  4  Aaron  Tawll;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1952.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Coogresslooal 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Frank  Bor- 
nmn.  James  A.  LoveU.  Jr.,  and  William  A. 
Anders;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOD|NO: 

HJl.  1963.  A  bUl  for  the  reUel  of  oertaln 
members  of  the  ftmfrl"ft"  Hull  Insuraia^e 
Syndicate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1954.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Aurea 
Casas:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.B.  19M.  A  bUl   for  tb«  relief  of   Aydee 

Cordero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  1966.  A  bill  for  the  reUcf  of  Carmlnda 

Tavares  Da  Sllva;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJL  1957.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sister 
Joaepbine  Dl  Guida.  Btt^-*''  Louise  Gargione, 
Sister  Angelina  Mele,  and  Sister  Rose  Rlc- 
clardelll;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ollmpla 
Da  Sllva  Ellas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1959.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lulse 
Goerlnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1960.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Gomes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1961.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Napier,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1962.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Cor- 
rela  Ptnto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1963.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  Eixza  Plom- 
betU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1964.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Daniel 
Srlqul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONAN: 
HJl.  1965.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Athanasla 
Hlonls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  1966.  A   bUl  for   the  relief   of   Nlcolo 
Avvocato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1967.  A   bni   for   the   reUef   of   Guldo 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1968.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Mario    BuragUa    and    their    children, 
Concetta    and    Giuseppe    BuragUa;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  1969.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Augusto 
A.    Amurao;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1970.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Augusto  A.  Amurao;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  1971.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Abdanah 
Hanna  Bbl-Mansour;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1972.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Agullar  (nee  Carlno);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1973.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Chun 
Myung  Bal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1974.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Coracon  Chu  Cea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1976.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Ylck 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1976.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kang-Be 
Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1977.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Bpifanio  Catalon  and  Prlscilla  Catalon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1978.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Amelia 
Concepdon  Cubld;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1979.  A  bin  for  the  reUel  of  %am 
Constanclsf  De  Castro;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1080.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Gaspar  Docnlngo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1981.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Deo 
Obldoe  Gerotan  and  Charito  Ortiz  German; 
to  the  COBomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Claudio  Hoegel  and  Luba  Hoegti;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

as..  1988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Oe-Key  Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1984.  A  bUl  for  the  rrilef  of  Young 
Kue  Jin  and  his  wife.  Mary  Bocktari  Jin;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJEl.  1986.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  oC  Chat  Bok 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

H.R.  1986.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Soo 
Ja  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SLR.  1967.  A   bUl   for   thS   reUef   of   JohBg 

Ook  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1988.  A    bni    for    the    relief    of    Juan 

Valladolld  Lukban  and  his  wife,  Expectacion 

Lukban;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1989.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Al- 
fonso P.  Miguel.  Jr.,  and  Loida  M.  Miguel; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1990.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kook 
Myung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  1991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dai  Sik 
Park;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1992.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Prado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1993.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  PrimiUvo 
Manalo  Santoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1994.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Heung 
Book  Song;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1995.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Art  Kit 
Wong  (also  known  as  Ark  Kit  Wong  and 
Art  Sheung  Wong);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1996.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Ngon  Suey 
Wong:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1997.   A   bni   for   the   relief   of  Henry 
Huai-Tseung  Mu  and  his  wife.  Lee  Jun-Chln; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  1998.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Blenvenldo 
Turla  Capul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1999.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  AUl 
Kalllo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H  R  2000.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  to  present  a  gold  medal  to  the 
widow  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBEBG : 

HR.  2001.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Hermlne 
Grigorian,  nee  Minasslan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2002.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Ewa 
Kraus  Hann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2003.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Marek 
J.  Hann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HJl.  2004.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Theodore 

A.  R.  Khan  and  his  wife,  Eileen  Karamchand 
Khan,  and  their  children,  Ann  Khan,  Donald 
Khan,  Ronald  Khan,  Ben  Khan,  and  Chris- 
tine Khan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  2005.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lourdes 
M.  Arrant;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2006.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joee  Bet- 
tencourt  de  Slmas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2007.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nemesio 
Gomez-Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2008.  A   bin   for   the   reUef    of  Jagjit 
Singh;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

HJl.  2000.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  l^Irs.  Ida 
Maud  McLean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deward 
E.  Quarles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2011.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Magdalena  Wldmann;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

HJl.  2012.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 25,  1949  (63  Stet.  1205),  authorizing 
the  Secretai^  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  2013.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Elsa 

B.  Horn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  2014.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Marin 
Clceric;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  2016.  A  bUl  foi   the  relief  of  Dr.  lUy- 
mond  W.  Perrter;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 


the  relief  of  Santiago 


Judiciary 

HR.  3016.  A  bill  toi „ 

Hallazgo,  Bplfanla  Hallazgo,  and  Janet  Lynn 
Hallazgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2017.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Masashl  Kawasaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUi:  of  Texas: 
HR.  2018.  A  bin  foi  the  relief  of  Dtmltrlos 
and  Lena  Arvanltls;  t(  i  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.   2019.   A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Prank 

Brothers:  to  the  Comi  alttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2020.  A  bill  f^r  the  relief  of  Stevan 

S.    XJdlckl    and    Sekula    Churchlch;     to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2021.  A  bill  fo-  the  relief  of  Radomlr 
and  Ruzlca  Mlhaljla  ic;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2022.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ollvera 
MlUvoJevlch:  to  th(  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2023.  A  bin  t)  adjust  the  Immigra- 
tion status  of  Oeorgj,  Robert.  Daniel,  and 
Nicholas  Panagopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2024.  A  bin  f)r  the  relief  of  Michel 
Mlhallovlc  Predrag;  t(  i  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclafy. 

JJ.R.  jJ!R5.  A  bill  foi  the  relief  of  Demetrtoe 
Souvatzls;  to  the  Comnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMFSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  2026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Calamlna.  his  wife.  Antonlna  Calamlna,  and 
their  minor  daught^tr.  Claudia  Calamlna; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2027.  A  hill  fur  the  relief  of  Ann  R. 

Paggella;  to  the  Conu  alttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

an.    2028.    A    bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Martha  Geaneas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HR.  2029.  A  bin  f  )r  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Glullano  and  his  v  ife.  Glusepplna  Testa 
Gluliano.  and  thel'  children.  Mlchellna 
Glull&no  and  Magdslena  Glullano;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Juclclary. 

H.R.  2030.  A  bill  foi  the  relief  of  Mordlchal 
Greensteln:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2031.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Paul 
Sungkni  Kim  and  hs  wife.  Young  Ja  Ooh 
Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2032.  A  bin  far  the  relief  of  Santo 
Mldulla:  to  the  Conudlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2033.  A  bni  far  the  relief  of  Lucas  R. 
Taplas  and  his  wife,  Ana  Valencia  Hernalz 
Taplas:  to  tn^Jomn  ilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2034.  A  bin  fcr  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sing 
San  Yang;  to  th(  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMS  ON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  2035.  A  bill  fo  ■  the  relief  of  Evangelos 
Perrakts;  to  the  Comnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMA1: 
HJl.  2036.  A  bill  tc  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  prop<  rty  all  located  In  Malln. 
Oreg..  and  owned  by  the  city  of  Malln,  Marian 
H.    Peck,   Merrill.   Oreg..   Marlon   R.   Rupert, 
Malln,    (Seg.;    and    Blanche    Fields,    Malln, 
Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  2037.  A  bill  fo  r  the  relief  of  Robei^^W. 
Barrle  and  Marquerll  e  J.  Barrie;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcla  ry. 

H.R.  2038.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Julia  Lopez:  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2039.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  II  Sun 
bovett;  to  the  Co«nir  Ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2040.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  George 
Roger  Ernect  WUllaiis,  Marie  Marguerite  Ce- 
clle  Jeannette  wmi*jns,  Keith  Albert  WU- 
Uams,  Glynnls  Mane  Elizabeth  WUllams, 
Trevor  Joseph  Williams,  Derek  Arthur  WU- 
llams.  and  Rutli  Ani^e  wnilama;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


HR.  2041.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Woo. 
Margaret  Woo,  and  Paul  Woo  (alias  Woo  Ye« 
Chlen.  Woo  Oheong  Yow  Dal    and  Woo  Dlu 
Kuo):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclaxy„ 
By   Mr.   VANDER   JAGT: 

H.R.  2042.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (BLM- 
A-080769) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  2043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kexim  Jo 
Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN:  . 

H.R.  2044.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maureen 
Gray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rod- 
rlgo  L.  Jaballas  and  his  wife,  Efr.  Elvira  Rosca- 
JaballBs:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  2046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horace  H. 
Eastearday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2047.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roseanne 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2048.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Moktar 
Kowda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2049.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Tucker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CHARLES  H    WILSON: 

HR.  2050.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Jakob 
Dek;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HR.  2051.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chayon 
Husbumrer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  2052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elon  Ting; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

HM.  2053.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Pletro 
Commodaro  and  his  wife,  Vlttorlo  Commo- 
daro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ibra- 
him Paruk  Sarac,  his  wife,  Patma  Nukhet 
Sarac.  and  their  two  daughters,  Ayes  Hulya 
Sarac  and  Patma  Nil  Sarac;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.  Res.  86.  Referring  the  bin  (H.R.  1691) 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  PI 
Kappa  Phi  Fraternity,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  rela- 
tive to  maintaining  order  on  college  camp- 
uses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  England  The- 
atre Conference,  Waltham.  Mass.,  relative  to 
appropriations  for  the  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3.  Also,  petition  of  Jose  Vlzcarra  Estrada, 
San  Fernando,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4.  Also,  petition  of  the  United-Italian 
American  Labor  CouncU.  Inc.,  New  York. 
NY.,  relative  to  Czechoslovakia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Lieutenant  Governors,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  rela- 
tive to  new  directions  In  Federal-aid  policies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

7.  Also,  petition  of  Roberto  (Bobby)  Jones, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  redress  of  grlev- 
ancee;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

8.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association,  Washington.  D.C., 


relative  to  the  apportionment  of  funds  by 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

9.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Park  and 
Recreation  Society,  Washington.  D.C..  reU- 
tlve  to  legislation  affecting  the  park,  recrea- 
tion, and  conservation  movement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

10.  Also,  petition  of  the  Second  Mariana 
Islands  District  Legislature,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  expressing 
appreciation  for  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  and  the  Small 
Business  AdnUnlstratlon  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

11.  Also,  petition  of  the  Second  Mariana 
Islands  District  Legislature,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  reunification 
of  the  northern  Mariana  Islands  with  the 
territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

12.  Also,  petition  of  August  Mauer  Post 
286,  American  Legion,  Newark,  NY.,  relative 
to  consumer  protection;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

13.  Also,  petition  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Councn.  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  relative  to  a  pro- 
posal for  an  Intercontinental  Jetport  and 
system  of  general  aviation  facilities  for  New 
Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

14.  Also,  petition  of  the  South  Jersey 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pennsauken,  N.J.. 
relative  to  a  proposal  for  an  Intercontinental 
Jetport  and  system  of  general  aviation  facili- 
ties for  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

15.  Also,  petition  of  Guy  H.  Rouse.  Miami, 
Fla.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

16.  Also,  petition  of  Benjamin  Lewis  Er- 
llch,  Jollet.  111.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances;   to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

17.  Also,  petition  of  Sertoma  International, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  respect  for  law 
and  order;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

18.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  Bauer  Gray- 
son, Scarborough,  Ontario,  Canada,  relative 
to  constitutional  taxation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

19.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Eliza- 
beth, N.J..  relative  to  voting  qualifications; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

20.  Also,  petition  of  Kasper  van  Helse, 
Lancaster,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

21.  Also  petition  of  the  National  Res- 
taurant Association,  Washington.  D.C.,  rela- 
tive to  attacks  upon  forces  of  law  and  order 
by  various  groups  and  communication  me- 
dia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

22.  Also,  petition  of  the  Rochester  Police 
Locust  Club,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

23.  Also,  petition  of  WUllam  B.  Coleman, 
JacksonvUle,  Fla.,  relative  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

24.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  relative  to  prosecution  of  the 
alleged  aasassln  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

25.  Also,  petition  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Washington,  D.C..  rela- 
tive to  proposed  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

26.  Also,  petition  of  th«  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders.  County  of  Essfcc.  NJ..  relative 
to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  certain  bonds; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

27.  Aleo,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of  Agrlculttire, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  relative  to  dairy  product  Im- 
ports; to  the  Ccwomlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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TAX  INCENTIVES  NEEDED  TO  AT- 
TRACT INDUSTRY  TO  RURAL 
AMEIRICA 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TCNNXSSXX 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVBS 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 


I  strongly  urge  that  hearings  be  held 
on  this  matter  and  that  this  basic  prin- 
ciple of  full  employment  through  tax  in- 
centives be  adopted  and  endorsed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  above-mentioned  excerpts  follow: 
A  BBixr  Favoring  Tax  Incentives  for  the 
Development  of  Rural  Areas 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  could 
well  be  the  economic  salvation  for  our 
small  town  and  rural  areas — and  the 
basic  solution  to  the  problem  of  out- 
migration  to  our  metropolitan  areas. 

I  refer  to  the  Rural  Development  In- 
centive Act  of  1969  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  to  utilize  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  our  srreat  free  enterprise  system 
to  provide  j»bs  and  opportunities  for  our 
people  in  mral  America. 

This  byi  provides  for  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  business  and  industry  to  lo- 
cate or  expand  in  our  rural  and  small- 
town areas. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  those 
areas  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus as  hard  hit  by  outmigration  will  be 
eligible  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  added  7 -per- 
cent investment  tax  credit — in  addition 
to  the  existing  7 -percent  credit — for 
those  Industries  locating  or  expanding  in 
low-income  rural  areas. 

The  bill  provides  the  alternative  of  ac- 
celerated tax  amortization  over  a  period 
of  60  months  of  investment  in  buildings 
and  depreciable  real  estate. 

We  must  all  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
major  cities  are  caught  in  a  population 
strangulation,  and  that  our  small  towns 
are  caught  in  a  population  decimation. 

This  biU  would  help  to  ease  the  urban 
strangulation  by  alleviating  the  causes  of 
the  rural  outmigration. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
President-elect  Nixon  hai  endorsed  the 
general  principle  of  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage employment  through  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Our  House  Small  Business  Committee 
has  recommended  this  concept  in  a  cur- 
rent report  on  problems  and  progress  in 
smalltown  America,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman  has  advocated 
this  approach,  and  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  has  given  its 
support  to  this  concept. 

At  my  request.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  recaitly  prepared  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  concept  of 
tax  incentives  as  related  to  rural 
development. 

I  am  placing  excerpts  of  this  report  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  bill— 
a  significant  bill.  This  bill  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  time  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  new  tax  revenues  generated 
by  the  increased  business  activity  and 
employment  will  more  than  offset  the 
revenue  loss  through  tax  credits  to  busi- 
ness and  industry  participating  in  this 
program. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
a  Congressional  office  desiring  to  support  the 
Ideal  of  tax  Incentives  for  the  development 
of  rural  areas. 

I.  The  development  problem  it*  rural  areas 
The  rural  areas  of  our  Nation  have  held 
their  own  In  population  but  have  grown  more 
slowly  than  any  other  sector.  Between  1960 
and  1965,  the  greatest  population  growth, 
over  15  percent,  was  experienced  in  the  met- 
ropolitan suburbs.  The  next  greatest  growth 
(6  percent)  occurred  In  non-metropolitan 
towns  with  over  10,000  population.  The  cen- 
tral cities  in  metropolitan  areas  followed 
with  3.5  percent.  Finally,  with  3.3  percent 
came  the  -non-metropolitan  remainders,"  or 
rural  areas,  consUtlng  of  towns  below  10,000 
population,  rural  villages  and  farms. 

The  slow  rate  of  growth  In  fural  areas  was 
due  to  a  decline  of  4  million  In  farm  popula- 
tion during  the  period  and  a  considerable 
out-mlgratlon  from  rural  areas  generally. 
According  to  an  April  1968  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
laUons,  entitled,  "Urban  and  Rural  America: 
PoUcles  for  Future  Growth."  the  migrants 
from  depressed  areas  Included  more  than  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  better  educated 
and  Bkllled.  leaving  behind  an  over-represen- 
tation of  the  less  productive  sector  of  the 
work  force:  blue  coHar  workers,  the  less 
skllledi^egroes  and  the  aged.  The  migrants 
from  kiral  areas,  particularly  the  less  skilled, 
have  migrated  to  the  central  cities  where  they 
have  contributed  to  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  urban  ghettoes.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  '/s  of  the  growth  of  the 
central  cities  has  been  due  to  In-mlgratlon, 
almost  entirely  from  the  rural  areas. 

The  result  has  been  a  less-than-deslrable 
rate  of  economic  growth  In  rural  areas.  This 
Is  so  because  economic  growth  Is  related  di- 
rectly to  rates  of  Increase  In  total  population 
and  Inversely  to  rates  of  Increase  in  the  non- 
white  proportion.  The  ACIR  report  points  out 
also  that  rural  America  Is  consistently  In  the 
disadvantaged  position,  compared  with  urban 
areas,  by  such  Indexes  as  educational  and 
health  facilities,  housing  and  income  levels. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  for  rural  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  about  5.3  million  rural  young 
men  are  becoming  adults  In  this  decade  as 
against  only  about  3  minion  men  who  are 
dropping  out  of  the  labor  force.  In  addition, 
farm  Jobs  are  declining  at  a  rate  of  perhaps 
300,000  a  year.  To  compensate,  there  Is  need 
to  create  each  year  about  550,000  rural  non- 
farm  Jobs  or  Jobs  accessible  to  rural  residents 
by  commuting.  The  alternative  is  continued 
heavy  migration  from  the  countryside  to  the 
already  overcrowded  cities. 

A  continuation  of  past  trends,  according 
to  the  ACIR  report,  will  have  these  results: 

(1)  a  widening  gap  between  the  economies 
of  the  central  cities  and  their  surrounding 
surburban  neighbors,  Intensifying  the  prob- 
lems of  the  central  cities,  and 

(2)  an  eventual  by-passing  of  the  nation's 
smaU  urban  places  to  the  point  where  they 
win  be  less  and  less  able  to  offer  enough  Jobs 
to  their  residents  and  thoee  of  the  svuround- 
Ing  rural  areas.  This  will  cause  an  even 
greater  out-mlgratlon  from  rural  ar«aa  than 
we  have  witneased  In  the  past.  Then  thes* 


areas  wUl  be  left  with  an  over-concentration 
of  less  productive  people  and  wUl  find  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  support  basic  public 
services. 

Thus,  the  problem  Is  a  critical  one. 
//.  Some  existing  programs  and  new  pro- 
posals for  rural  development 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  (P.L. 
87-27)  helped  to  alleviate  unemployment 
m  economlcany  depressed  rural  areas.  It  pro- 
vided occupational  training  and  encouraged 
the  development  of  physical  plant  and  indus- 
trial expansion  In  an  effort  to  reduce  out- 
mlgratlon.  By  1965.  when  it  was  terminated 
and  basically  replaced  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (PL. 
89-136),  It  was  credited  with  some  65.000 
new  Jobs  in  rural  areas. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (PL.  89-4)  established  a  program 
Appalachian  region.  It  is  designed  to  Im- 
of  cooperative  development  of  the  depressed 
prove  the  pubUc  facilities  and  service-base 
of  the  Region  to  support  private  investment 
rather  than  directly  to  finance  industries.  It 
encourages  coordinated  programs  for  overall 
development  of  the  region.  Including  high- 
ways, health  faclllUes  and  vocational  and 
technical  schools. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-136) ,  provided  some 
regional  development  for  other  areas  like  that 
for  the  Appalachian  region  (the  mountain- 
ous porUons  of  Missouri.  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa,   the   Upper   Great   Lakes   Region   and 
portions  of  New  England ) .  It  also  provided 
some  direct  assistance.  By  June  1968,  some 
1.300  local  areas  had  some  kind  of  EDA  as- 
sistance or  development  program.  In  about 
600   areas   some    560   million    had   been    put 
Into  public  works  proJecU  to  Improve  the  In- 
frastructure necessary  for  business  growth. 
Some  60  percent  of  the  projects  and  80  per- 
cent of   the  over   $100  mUllon  of   business 
loans  went  to  areas  under  10.000  population 
and  to  firms  employing  less  than  250.  (EDA 
may  lend  up  to  65  percent  of  aggregate  cost, 
at  least  20  percent  must  come  from  private 
lenders,  and  at  least  5  percent  from  a  State 
or  a  public  community  or  area  organization) . 
It  has  been  estimated  that  70.000  to  75.000 
Jobs  in  rural  areas  have  been  developed  since 
1965. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  adminis- 
ters    many    community     development    pro- 
grams.  Tliese  include  loans  and   grants  for 
water    and    sewer    systems,    telephone    and 
electric    systems,     housing,     roads,    schools, 
watershed    development,    flood    prevention, 
recreational    faclUtles,    etc.    There    are    aUo 
numerous  loan  programs  to  strengthen  fam- 
ily  farms.   Improve   rural   communities   and 
alleviate  rural  poverty.  The  rural  non-farm 
prograsas    Include   jural    renewal    loans    to 
renew  the  economy  of  rural  areas  where  fam- 
ily Incomes  are  abnormally  low,  community 
facility  loans  for  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems  and  community  recreation  areas  In 
communities  up  to  5,600  population,  rural 
housing  loans,  resource  development  loans, 
and    economic    opportunity    loans    to    help 
low  Income  rural  famines  develop  enterprises 
to  raise  their  level  of   living.   It  has   been 
reported  that  rural  electric  cooperative  asso- 
ciations have  created  employment  for  about 
30,000   rural    residents.    Additional    employ- 
ment opportunities  were  created  by  the  over 
300,000  commercial  and  Industrial  custom- 
ers, mostly  small  businesses,  served  by  REA 
systems.    Electric    and    telephone    systems 
financed  by  the  Rural  Eaectrlficatlon  Admin- 
istration work  with  local  groups,  generany  in 
locating  technical  advice  or  lending  sources, 
to  help  launch  new  or  expanded  Industries 
In  their  areas.  Stirveys  indicate  that  from 
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IMl  to  1007  more  tftan  2,700  vuch  enterprlsea 
tutve  been  lAuncbed  creating  an  estimated 
aie.OOO  new  rural  job  opportiuiltlea. 

It  la  clear,  bowevwr.  that  mucb  more  needs 
to  b*  (km*.  In  netttt  tmOxmony,  tb*  Aaatet- 
am  Secratary  at  Afrteulture  for  Baral  De- 
vek>|Hn«nt  and  OotMcrratlOB.  Dr.  John  A. 
Baker  stated  that : 

"The  rural  forcea  for  piogiMa.  who  want 
to  help  industry  thrive  In  the  countryside, 
are  getting  organized.  In  thouaands  of  rural 
communities,  they  are  putting  together  their 
reaources,  putting  their  plans  on  paper  and 
Into  action.  Counties  are  getting  together 
and  working  in  haisnony  on  a  multl -county 
baats." 

The  Small  Busing  Administration  has  a 
local  development  company  loan  program, 
known  as  the  502  program.  Between  19S9 
and  1047  a  total  otf  1,5641  loans  have  been 
made  totalling  $305  million.  Local  groups  get 
together.  Incorporate,  and  then  raise  a  per- 
centage (generally  )0  percent)  of  the  needed 
funds  from  the  corimunlty.  Banks  may  par- 
ticipate to  the  eztetit  of  20  to  40  percent  of 
the  total  and  holdi  a  first  morgage  on  the 
property,  502  loans  (an  be  used  only  for  land, 
buildings  and  maclilnery  but  not  working 
capital  (which  can,  however,  be  provided  by 
an  aecompanylng  3BA  business  loan  of  up 
-to  93M.O00) .  Of  thei  1.558  loans  over  900  were 
In  communities  un^er  5,000  population  and 
over  200  more  werel  in  communities  of  5,000 
to  10.000.  About  SlixK)  Job  opportunities  are 
estimated  to  have  resulted. 

There  Is  some  conflict  simong  experts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  Industrializing  non-metropoli- 
tan areas.  Some  maintain  that  only  industry 
based  on  natural  resources  of  the  area  will  be 
successful  and  then  only  until  the  natural 
resource  Is  exbausied.  Others  suggest  that 
Industries  not  ba8e4  on  natural  resources  can 
be  successful.  Reseiu-ch  Is  fragmentary  and 
more  Is  needed.  Thire  are  some  practical  In- 
dications from  existing  programs,  however, 
that  industrlallzatl(^n  of  rural  areas  is  worth- 
while. I 

Moreover.  States  »nd  localities  have  experi- 
enced some  success  In  their  industrial  devel- 
opment efforts.  Thus,  the  textile  industry 
was  attracted  to  tl  e  South  from  Its  former 
base  in  New  Englijid.  Not  only  manufac- 
turing, but  services  and  investment  of  public 
funds  in  government  facilities  such  as 
schools,  research  centers  and  military  poets 
are  thought  to  jleld  important  renewal 
stimulus. 

Compared  with  tie  need  for  an  estimated 
550,000  new  rural  Jc  bs  annually,  the  problem, 
however,  is  a  hug«  one.  It  Involves,  more- 
over, in  addition  ;o  problems  of  financial 
stimulus  by  governiaent  such  as  loans,  grants 
and  tax  incentives,  nximerous  Issued  of  over- 
all planning,  the  nspectlve  roles  of  govern- 
mental and  priva  e  sectors,  intra-govern- 
mental  cooperation  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  inter(  ;overnmental  cooperation 
between  the  varioxn ;  levels  of  government. 

In  Its  report  on  'Urban  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica: Policies  for  I'uture  Growth"  the  Ad- 
visory Commlssioi  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  recommended  a  national  policy  on 
urban  growth.  Suci  a  policy  would,  among 
other  things,  confo  -m  governmental  institu- 
tions to  a  nation  which  Is  no  longer  pri- 
marily agricultural;  strengthen  governmen- 
tal institutions  in  Impoverished  rural  areas, 
promote  equality  <if  opportunity  regardless 
of  race;  encourage  'Jegro  and  other  migrants 
from  rural  areas  t(  move  to  growth  centers 
outside  metropolis  ixi  areas;  and  develop  a 
viable  ntaion-wide  pattern  of  urban  growth 
In  a  healthy  econon  ly — both  rural  and  urban. 

The  recommendation  for  a  national  policy 
on  urban  growth  w  is  reached  after  consider- 
ation of  such  negative  factors  as  the  waste 
of  money  involved  in  combating  inevitable 
trends,  the  lack  of  data  on  which  to  base  a 
policy,  the  practical  difficulty  of  Inducing 
lnd\istry  to  locate  -jrhere  Jobs  are  needed  and 
of    inducing    unemployed    people    to    move 
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where  the  joba  exist;  the  political  difficulty 
t>€  plnpokntiat  ateHUutt  t*  U»lt«d  areas;  th« 
lnaTtliniwt  at  tiM  Baturml  diatrtttutlon  e< 
people  and  Jobs;  the  superiority  of  a  frontal 
attack  on  th*  problem  ot  Impoverlahed 
Nagroes;  the  undealrablllty  of  shn-hag  up 
businesses  and  government  units  better  left 
to  die;  and  the  likelihood  ca  creating  Mg- 
spendlng  programs. 

The  Conunlssion  identified  natioml  gov- 
ernment p>oUcle8  which  can  Influence  the 
location  of  people  aiid  Industry  and  the 
resulting  patterns  of  urban  growth.  These 
include:  policies  and  programs  to  neutralize 
factors  producing  excessive  population  con- 
centrations (resettlement  allowances,  train- 
ing allowances,  inter-area  Job  placement  In- 
formation, redvtced  interstate  variations  in 
public  assistance  eligibility  and  benefit 
standards);  placement  of  Federal  proctire- 
ment  contracts  to  foster  growth  in  certain 
areas:  and  Federal  financial  incentives  (loans, 
direct  payments,  and  tax  incentives) . 

The  financial  incentives,  said  the  Advisory 
Commission,  should  encourage  business  to 
locate  in  small  rural  growth  centers  and  in 
urban  neighborhoods  of  concentrated  unem- 
ployment. These  incentives  would  be  prefer- 
ential financing  arrangements  in  the  form  of 
below  market-rate  loans,  location  cost  offsets 
in  the  form  of  direct  payments  or  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  in  the  form  of  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit.  If  this  is  done,  the  dollar 
amount  of  any  tax  credits  or  preferential  fi- 
nancing arrangements  should  be  Included  for 
informational  purposes  in  the  President's 
budget.  Also  the  enabling  legislation  should 
have  an  expiration  date  of  5  to  7  years  so  that 
Congress  and  the  Elxecutive  might  assess  the 
cost  and  benefits  of  the  subsidy  approach. 

Thus,  we  have  a  tremendous  problem  re- 
quiring over  '/4  million  new  rural  non-farm 
Jobs  annually  and  all  efforts  to  date  have 
fallen  short  by  a  considerable  margin.  More- 
over, the  suggestions  for  new  approaches  stiU 
offer  no  guarantee  of  fully  meeting  the  need. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  desirable  to  con- 
sider seriously  any  new  policy  proposal,  in- 
cluding tax  incentives.  Much  experimenta- 
tion and  development  may  be  required,  but 
this  should  be  encouraged  In  the  interest  of 
solving  this  critical  problem. 


APOLLO  8:  FANTASTIC  VOYAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CAUrORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  a  year  characterized  by  na- 
tional self-doubt  and  inner  turmoil,  the 
triumph  of  Apollo  8  has  given  rise  to  hope 
and  pride.  In  1931,  Lincoln  Steffens  said: 

I  have  been  over  Into  the  future  and  it 
works. 

In  1968  three  valiant  men  went  physi- 
cally into  the  future  and  it  did  indeed 
work. 

The  whole  world  stands  awed  at  the 
precision  of  the  Apollo  voyage — a  work 
of  scientific  art  that  reflects  the  bril- 
liance and  dedication  of  the  largest  task 
force  ever  assembled  for  a  space  mis- 
sion: 300,000  engineers,  technicians,  and 
workers,  and  20,000  contractors.  Indeed, 
our  $33  billion  space  effort  over  the  last 
10  years  has  climaxed  in  this  suprone 
moment  when  both  imagination  and  in- 
vention met  and  soared. 

Projecting  their  views  of  the  earth  as 
seen  from  the  moon,  the  moon  photo- 
graphed from  70  miles  away,  and  the 
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backside  of  the  moon,  the  Apollo  8 
flashed  its  splendor  around  the  world.  Its 
voyage  was  so  flawless  that  even  the 
Russians  had  to  concede  their  admira- 
tkm  and  respect. 

Many  other  critics  of  our  spaee  pro- 
gram have  also  been  silenced  by  Apollo's 
success  and  the  doubting  Thomases  have 
seen  thetr  doubt  and  cynldsm  dispelled 
by  this  triumph  of  organization  and  co- 
operation. Por,  in  a  manner  of  spesiking, 
Apollo  8  arose,  like  the  phoenix,  from  the 
ashes — the  ashes  of  Apollo  2©4  which 
burned  on  its  pad  in  January  1967.  A 
tragic  event,  surely,  but  certainly  not 
Just  cause  for  indictment  of  our  whole 
space  program,  as  some  demagogs  will 
claim. 

After  this  tragedy,  the  Apollo  vehicle 
was  extensively  overhauled;  no  detail 
was  overlooked,  and  every  component 
was  checked  and  double  checked.  The 
many  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
NASA  and  its  contracting  companies 
sought  perfection — and  achieved  it.  All 
of  these  people  deserve  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  helping  America  realize  an 
impossible  dream. 

With  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  taken  from  us  this  year,  we 
were  sorely  in  need  of  a  hera  The  gap 
was  filled  by  the  expertise  and  courage 
of  three  men — Col.  Frank  Borman,  Capt. 
James  Lovell,  and  Maj.  William  Anders — 
who  imdertook  the  arduous  147 -horn- 
voyage.  These  three  men,  in  daring  to 
meet  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
physical  challenge  of  space,  can  truly 
be  regarded  as  modem  Columbuses. 

Yet,  while  the  astronauts  gain  the 
limelight,  countless  others  have  played 
a  great  part — either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly— in  the  adventure  of  Apollo.  For  ex- 
ample, just  recently,  Mr.  Lee  Atwood, 
president  of  North  American-Rockwell, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Lacayo,  president  of  the 
UAW-Aerospace  Workers  in  my  district, 
cooperated  in  negotiating  a  contract 
beneficial  to  both  labor  and  management 
at  North  American.  As  one  of  NASA's 
prime  contractors.  North  American's 
ability  to  nm  a  smooth,  efficient  organi- 
zation is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  its 
success.  It  is  to  companies  such  as  these, 
where  management  and  labor  have 
worked  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  one  an- 
other in  a  true  demonstration  of  con- 
fidence and  cooperation,  that  we  owe  the 
triimiph  of  Apollo  8. 

Success  in  America  is  often  measured 
in  one's  ability  to  get  things  off  the 
ground.  Using  this  criteria,  Apollo  8  is 
one  of  our  magnificent  successes.  For,  as 
Joseph  Conrad  wrote: 

The  ship,  a  fragment  detached  from  the 
earth,  went  on  lonely  and  swift  like  a  small 
planet. 


ARMISTEAD  SET  .DEN,  A  TRUE 
STATESMAN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    AI,*BAiIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Friday,  January  3,  19C9 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  91st  Congress  begins  its 
work  without  the  services  of  many  former 
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Members,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished is  the  Honorable  Armistead  I. 
Selden,  Jr..  who  so  ably  represented  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Alabama 
for  16  years  before  giving  up  his  seat  to 
run  for  the  UB.  Senate. 

Tributes  to  Armistead  Selden  were 
given  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Congress. 
However,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  constituency  was  never  ex- 
pressed more  clearly  and  sincerely  than 
in  the  following  editorial  written  recently 
by  Dick  Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Sumter  County  Journal  in  York, 
Ala.: 

ARMISTXAD    SBLDXN:     A    TtLTJZ    SXATXSMAN 

Representative  Armistead  Selden  offlclaUy 
retires  from  Congress  in  Janusu^  of  the  new 
year.  He  did  not  seek  another  term  as  Repre- 
sentative from  Alabama's  Fifth  Congressional 
District  and  was  very  narrowly  defeated  In 
a  statewide  race  for  the  U.8.  Senate. 

For  16  years  Armistead  Selden  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  of  representing  this  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Alabama  and  our  Nation. 
In  an  era  where  the  politician  Is  common  and 
a  true  statesman  rare,  he  Is  in  every  sense 
a  true  statesman  along  with  being  a  Chris- 
tian, family  loving,  down-to-earth  citizen. 

His  record  In  Congress  Is  Just  as  out- 
sUndlng  as  the  man  who  made  It.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  powerful  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  14  years  and 
since  1969,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  this 
latter  capacity,  Selden  gained  national  and 
international  recognition  for  his  fight 
against  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

His  many  accomplishments  are  too  numer- 
ous to  list,  but  he  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  leadership  in  the  development  of 
Alabama's  waterways  and  natural  resources. 

We  wish  him  weU  as  he  enters  private 
law  practice  in  January,  but  we  hope  that 
he  will  consider  public  office  again.  He  U  too 
young  and  his  vast  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence too  valuable  for  us  to  lose  his  services, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  offer 
them  again  in  some  capacity. 


JOSEPH   V.   FERRINO.   NATIONAL 
COMMANDER  OF  AMVETS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  recent  election  of  Joseph 
V.  Perrino,  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  as  the 
national  commander  of  AMVETS,  at  the 
24th  annual  national  convention  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 

AMVETS  is  one  of  the  four  congres- 
sionally  chartered  major  veterans'  orga- 
nizations, and  its  membership  is  open  to 
honorably  discharged  men  and  women 
who  served  since  World  War  n.  The  na- 
tional headquarters  is  located  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Perrino  served  with  both  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Service  and  the  UJS.  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  and  is  now  a  promi- 
nent Boston  attorney. 

The  national  commander  began  his 
early  education  in  Boston,  attending  Bos- 
ton English  High  School,  and  broadened 
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his  knowledge  by  receiving  his  A£.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Alabama, 
majoring  in  government  and  history. 
Later  he  received  his  LL£.  degree  from 
Boston  University.  The  commander  is  ac- 
tive in  the  Boston  University  Law 
Alumni  and  the  Boston  Bar  Association. 

He  was  recently  honored  by  the  Italian 
Government  with  the  Star  of  Solidarity 
with  Knighthood  and  the  rank  of  com- 
mander for  outstanding  service  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation. 

He  has  long  been  personally  involved 
in  veterans'  and  community  affairs  and 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Boston  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Mr.  Ferrino  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  annual  pilgrim 
awards  dinner  for  several  years,  as  mod- 
erator for  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, and  as  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  Salvation  Army  fund  drives. 

Other  community  interests  include 
participation  in  the  Red  Cross  Disaster 
Committee,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Kiwanis.  He  has  served  as  mili- 
tary aide  to  former  Gov.  Foster  Purcolo, 
as  well  as  having  served  on  the  Evtdua- 
tion  Committee  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Mr.  Ferrino  served  AMVETS  at  post, 
State,  and  National  levels  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  more  recently  as  national 
judge  advocate,  and  on  the  national  for- 
eign relations  committee  and  the  na- 
tional advisory  board.  His  duties  include 
twice  serving  as  delegate  to  the  World 
Veterans'  Federation  conventions,  once 
at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  and  another 
time  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Ferrino  is  married  to  the  former 
Marie  LeBruto  of  Boston  and  has  four 
children,  Joseph,  13;  Joanne,  11:  Paula, 
9,  and  Richard,  6. 

Joseph  Ferrino  became  the  23d  na- 
tional commander  of  AMVETS  with  the 
following  words: 

Amvets  must  assume  ^heir  share  of  the 
responslbUlty  in  the  reestabllshment  of  their 
communities  of  the  returning  Viet  Nam 
veterans,  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order, 
the  fight  against  i>overty,  and  above  all,  the 
safeguarding  and  continuance  of  our  Amer- 
ican Ideals.  I  mandate  each  of  you  delegates, 
first  as  an  American,  and  secondly  as  an 
AMVET,  to  accept  the  challenge  of  these 
problems  in  this  Tear  of  1968-69. 


EXEMPTION  OF  HEALTH  AND  LIFE 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS  FROM 
CERTAIN  TAXATION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  final  days  of  the  90th 
Congress  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  situation  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, constitutes  a  critical  danger  to  the 
conduct  of  the  health  benefits  programs 
of  our  great  postal  and  other  Federal 
employee  organizations. 

My  attention  had  been  directed  to  a 
suit  being  prosecuted  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  which  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  Is  the  defend- 
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ant.  I  understand  the  controversy  to  be 
whether  the  NALC  is  in  fact  an  insur- 
ance company  not  admitted  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  is  a 
trustee  of  an  employee  welfare  fund 
within  the  meaning  of  section  211.02(1) 
of  the  Wisconsin  statute.  In  substance, 
the  suit  charges  NALC  with  "selling  in- 
surance" in  that  State  without  having 
obtained  the  license  or  permit  required 
by  the  State  law  for  firms  engaged  in 
selling  insurance. 

Since  the  State  law  also  requires  the 
payment  of  certain  fees  or  charges  by 
firms  engaged  in  this  business  in  the' 
State,  it  follows  that  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  State  in  this  case  would  pave  the 
way  for  demands  for  payment  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  by  NALC — both 
retroactively  and  prospectively. 

Moreover,  if  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
prevsdls  in  the  instant  case  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  law,  its  success 
will  provide  precedent  for  many  other 
States  to  file  successful  suits  of  th*  same 
kind.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  it  imdoiibtedly 
would  lead  to  bankruptcy  for  the  NALC 
health  benefits  program— and  very  pos- 
sibly for  similar  programs  of  other  Fed- 
eral employee  organizations. 

As  most  of  the  senior  Members  will 
recall — and  as  my  own  research  has 
demonstrated— the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  was  broad- 
ened from  original  administration  pro- 
posals to  affirmatively  include,  as  part 
of  this  great  Federal  program,  partici- 
pation by  programs  of  recognized  or- 
ganizations of  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees. 

This  enunciation  of  congressional 
policy  clearly  imparts  to  the  employee 
organization  programs  full  stature  and 
character  as  part  of  the  master  Federal 
Government  programs  for  its  employees 
and  retired  employees.  Such  Federal 
programs — and  all  parts  of  them — should 
not  be  subject  to  State  regulation  or 
taxation — whether  in  the  form  of  licens- 
ing requirements  or  the  imposition  of 
fees  or  charges  for  doing  business  within 
a  State.  But,  unfortimately,  neither  the 
Federal  statutes  concerned  nor  the  legis- 
lative history  contained  ipositive  state- 
ments or  proscriptions  in  this  respect. 

Tlierefore,  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
emergency  and  to  provide  the  permanent 
relief  for  our  Federal  employee  organi- 
zations which  obviously  is  needed,  I  am 
again  introducing  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. In  sum  and  in  substance,  this  legis- 
lation will  suitably  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  provisions  stipu- 
lating that  the  policies  and  provisions 
contained  therein  supersede  any  State 
law  which  purports  to  regulate  any  pro- 
gram, activity,  or  business  proceeding 
authorized  by  the  pertinent  Federal 
statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  recognize  the  need  to  continue 
and  affirm  the  pxjlicies  and  principles 
which  were  intended  by  the  Congress  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  these  Federal  em- 
ployees' fringe  benefits  programs  when 
they  were  enacted.  I  am  confident  that 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  re- 
ceive the  same  strong  bipartisan  support 
indicative  of  Its  cosponsorship  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
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PROPOSED  ABOLITION  OP 
ELBCTORAli  COLLEGE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MAss4c]n7snT8 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Friday.  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  calling  |for  the  abolition  of 
the  electoral  colleg^ — a  dangerous  and 
antiquated  institution  that  was  of  ques- 
tionable value  even  'when  it  was  created 
nearly  200  years  ago 

My  bill,  substantively  Identical  to  one 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Bayh, 
of  Indiana,  proposes  direct  popular  elec- 
tions among  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  linked  together  on  na- 
tional tickets.  I 

The  bill's  provisions,  excerpted  from  its 
text,  are  as  follows  i 

Sbctiom  1.  At  a  tlW  determined  by  the 
Congreaa  there  shall  be  held  In  each  State 
and  In  ttm  District  oi  Columbia  an  election 
irr-whltJlr-the  people  |thereof  shall  vote  for 
Preeldent  and  for  Vlfce  President.  In  such 
election,  each  voter  shall  cast  a  single  ballot 
for  two  persons  who'  shall  have  consented 
to  the  Joining  of  their  names  on  the  ballot 
for  the  offices  of  Preildent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  legislature  of  each  State  shall  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  manner  of  holding  such 
election  thereof  and  I  shall  Include  on  the 
ballot  the  names  of  all  pairs  of  persons  who 
have  consented  to  thej  Joining  of  their  names 
on  the  ballot  for  the  pffices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  [alter  such  regulations. 
The  voters  In  each  Stalte  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for] persons  voting  therein 
for  Members  of  the  Congress,  but  nothing  In 
this  article  shall  prohibit  a  State  from 
adopting  a  less  restrictive  residence  require- 
ment for  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent than  for  Memb4rs  of  the  Congress,  or 
prohibit  the  Congrei  from  adopting  uni- 
form residence  and  1  age  requirements  for 
voting  In  such  electlcp. 

The  Congress  shall  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  and  the  places  and  manner 
of  holding  such  eleclilons  In  the  District  of 
Colurabla.  { 

Within  forty-flve  oayk,  after  the  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  Ule  Cdqgress  may  direct, 
the  official  custodla|i  of  the  election  re- 
turns of  each  State  4nd  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  prepare,  isign.  certify  and  trans- 
mit sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  a  list  ^f  all  persons  for  whom 
resident  and  for  Vice 


votes  were  cast  for 
President,  together  w: 
cast  for  each 

Sec.  2.  On  the  6th 
Ing  the  election,  u 
by   law   apjjolnt   a   d: 
than  the  4th  day  of 
of  the  Senate  shall 


the  number  of  votes 


ay  of  January  foUow- 
the  Congress  shall 
erent  day  not  earlier 
anuary.  the  President 
n  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Ho>*se  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  totaled.  The  [persons  Joined  as  can- 
didates for  Presidenjt  and  Vice  President, 
having  the  greatest  njumber  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected  Preildent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, resjjectlvely,  if  such  number  be  a  plu- 
rality amounting  to  ajb  least  40  per  centum  oi 
the  total  number  of  vptes  certified.  If  none  of 
the  pairs  of  persons  joined  as  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  Resident  shall  have  at 
least  40  per  centum  pf  the  total  number  of 
votes  certified,  then  |  Congress  shall  provide 
by  law,  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  a  runoff  felectlon  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  pairs  df  persons  Joined  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President,  r»- 
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spectlvely,  who  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  certified. 

Sic.  3.  If,  at  the  time  fUed  for  the  counUng 
of  the  certified  vote  totals  from  the  respec- 
tive States,  the  jwesldentlal  candidate  wlio 
would  have  been  entitled  to  election  as  Pres- 
ident shall  have  died,  the  vice  presidential 
candidate  entitled  to  election  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent shaU  be  declared  elected  President. 

The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal,  prior  to  the 
election  provided  for  In  section  1,  of  a  can- 
didate for  President  or  Vice  President  and 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  the  persons 
who.  except  for  their  death,  would  have  been 
entitled  to  become  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Ssc.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  need  for  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  is  clear  and  pressing:  every  4 
years  the  American  people  nm  the  risk 
of  being  thrown  into  a  constitutional 
crisis  that  couH  threaten  public  confi- 
dence in  the  basic  processes  of  govern- 
ment. For  almost  200  years  the  election 
of  the  President  has  been  carried  out 
through  the  use  of  the  electoral  college 
system.  The  close  elections  of  1960  and 
1968  have  again  raised  a  number  of  long- 
standing questions  about  the  value  of  a 
system  that  is  so  capable  of  distorting  or 
completely  betraying  the  very  will  of  the 
majority.  The  present  electoral  college 
system  is  subjected  to  valid  criticism, 
but  the  problem  is  far  from  simple. 

The  actual  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion appears  to  have  departed  far  from 
the  intentions  of  its  framers  as  to  the 
provisions  for  electing  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. The  Constitution's  draftsmen  dis- 
played great  foresight  but  they  could 
not  know  that  the  development  of  orga- 
nized political  parties  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  literate  and  informed  elector- 
ate would  so  change  their  conception  of 
the  role  of  elections. 

In  essence,  as  Prof.  James  E. 
Klrby  has  stated,  we  have  subjected  our- 
selves to  an  "ox-caBt  method  of  select- 
ing space-age  Presidfents."  The  prospect 
of  an  Indecisive  elecClon,  serious  enough 
in  the  19th  century^Aias  become  wholly 
unacceptable  In  the  20th  when  a  nation 
of  great  power  and  worldwide  responsi- 
bility demands  continuity  in  the  execu- 
tive leadership. 

A  product  of  compromise,  the  elec- 
toral college  was  settled  upon  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  only  after 
much  discussion.  Although  more  than 
15  proposals  for  electing  the  President 
were  presented  to  the  Convention,  one 
of  the  most  frequently  suggested  was  a 
plan  entailing  election  by  Congress.  Fear 
of  an  executive  dominated  by  the  legis- 
lative body  as  well  as  fear  of  cabal 
and  intrigue  brought  rejection  of  this 
method.  Deadlocked  on  this  and  other 
proposals,  including  a  direct  election 
plan  advocated  by  James  Madison,  the 
Convention  devised  the  electoral  college 
as  a  method  most  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. Reflecting  the  apprehension  of  the 
colonists  based  on  experiences  with  a 
dominant  executive,  the  plan  was  de- 
vised by  men  who  envisioned  a  system 
under  which  persons  of  the  highest  cal- 
iber would  be  chosen  as  electors.  The 
Pounders  contended  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  people  to  know  the  candi- 
dates, reinforcing  the  hesitancy  ex- 
pressed by  Elbridge  Gerry  to  subject  the 
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election  of  the  President  to  the  "igno- 
rance of  the  pe<H>le." 

Yet  the  men  deslgiuited  as  electors 
today  function  for  the  most  part  under 
a  cloak  of  anonymity.  In  fact,  in  35 
States  no  attempt  is  made  to  Inform  the 
voters  just  who  is  representing  them. 
Instead,  these  States  use  what  is  referred 
to  as  "the  short  ballot '  listing  only  the 
names  of  the  party  candidates.  Only  14 
States  place  on  the  bcUlot  with  the  can- 
didates the  names  of  all  the  electors 
pledged  to  each.  Alabama  prints  only 
the  names  of  the  electors. 

Stemming  from  compromise  between 
large  and  small  State  factions,  the  elec- 
toral college  gave  something  to  both.  All 
States,  regardless  of  size,  received  a 
minimum  of  three  electoral  votes,  cor- 
responding to  the  two  Senators  and  one 
Representative  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. The  large  States  won  the  right  to 
have  the  element  of  population  recog- 
nized, since  the  assignment  of  electoral 
votes  depended  on  the  size  of  the  State's 
representation  in  the  House.  With  many 
delegates  of  the  opinion  that  some  elec- 
tions might  be  thrown  to  the  House, 
small  States  were  giyen  assurance  that, 
providing  no  candidate  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes,  the  House 
would  select  the  President  with  all  States 
having  equal  voting  power;  that  is,  one 
vote  each. 

While  small  States  today  may  express 
fear  at  relative  loss  of  power  without  the 
electoral  college,  we  need  only  mention 
the  1968  election,  as  in  other  recent  elec- 
tions, where  even  with  the  electoral  col- 
lege system,  most  of  the  emphasis  of 
campaigning  focused  on  the  larger  States 
that  have  the  power  to  throw  large  blocs 
of  electoral  votes  to  one  candidate  or  the 
other. 

Throughout  previous  elections  numer- 
ous instances  have  occurred  in  which  all 
electoral  votes  of  large  States  were  cast 
for  a  candidate  who  won  only  by  a  small 
majority  or  plurality.  For  example,  elec- 
tions in  which  the  national  outcome  de- 
pended on  a  single  large  State  are 
numerous:  a  shift  of  2,555  votes  in  New 
York  could  have  reversed  the  electoral 
college  outcome  to  make  Henry  Clay 
President  instead  of  James  K.  Polk  in 
1844.  In  1880  Winfield  S.  Hancock  would 
have  been  made  President  instead  of 
James  A.  Garfield  if  there  had  been  a 
vote  shift  in  New  York  of  10.517  votes.  A 
shift  of  575  votes  in  New  York  during 
the  election  of  1884  would  have  made 
James  G.  Blaine  President  instead  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  In  1888  a  shift  of  7,189 
votes  in  New  York  could  have  changed 
the  electoral  vote  to  favor  Grover  Cleve- 
land instead  of  Benjamin  Harrison — 
Cleveland  actually  won  a  popular  vote 
plurality  but  lost  in  the  electoral  college 
vote.  A  California  shift  in  the  election  of 
1916  of  1,983  votes  would  have  made 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  President  instead 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  although  President 
Wilson  still  would  have  had  a  half  mil- 
lion more  popular  votes. 

Under  the  present  system  a  candidate 
can  win  the  Presidency  by  concentrating 
on  and  wirming  the  electoral  votes  of  11 
large  States  plus  one  small  State.  The 
electoral  votes  of  New  York,  California, 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Ohio,  Texas, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Massa- 


chusetts, and  Indiana  total  268.  Only 
one  more  State  with  12  Sectoral 
votes  would  be  necessary  to  win  with 
the  required  270. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  of  mterest  to 
note  that  the  five  smallest  States,  with 
one  Representative  each  and  a  combined 
population  of  about  1,700,000.  would 
have  the  same  voting  power  as  the  five 
largest  States,  with  a  total  of  154  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  combined  population 
of  64  million,  if  an  election  were  thrown 
into  the  House.  The  26  smallest  States, 
with  76  Representatives  and  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  about  31  million  out  of  200 
million  would  thus  be  able  to  elect  the 
President.  , 

The  means  whereby  all  of  a  States 
electoral  votes  go  to  the  candidate  poU- 
ing  the  largest  vote,  even  when  that  vote 
Is  only  a  plurality,  exaggerates  concen- 
tration on  the  large-population  States 
with  their  large  blocs  of  electoral  votes. 
This  "wirmer  take  all"  approach  is  re- 
sponsible for, the  disccuragement  of  po- 
litical activity  in  States  considered  safe- 
ly in  the  pocket  of  either  major  party 
and  leaves  the  door  open  for  a  President 
to  be  elected  who  has  received  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  leading  opponent. 
The  "winner  take  all"  procedure  in  ef- 
fect disenfranchises^ voters  on  the  losing 
side  by  giving  theif  votes  to  the  candi- 
date they  opposed.   _ 

In  the  "winner  take  all"  approach  a 
candidate's  popular  vote  is  isolated  in 
one  State  from  those  cast  for  him  in  an- 
other State.  For  example,  in  1960  John  F. 
Kennedy  received  2,377,846  popular  votes 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  while  Richard  M. 
Nixon  received  2,368,988  votes.  The  late 
President  received  all  the  electoral  votes 
in  Illinois.  Nixon  received  the  13  elec- 
toral votes  in  Indiana  where  he  obtained 
1,175,120  popular  votes  and  Kennedy, 
952,358  votes.  Although  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
ceived more  than  two- thirds  of  the  com- 
bined electoral  votes  of  the  two  States, 
Mr.  Nixon  actually  received  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  popular  votes  cast. 

This  disproportion  between  the  popu- 
lar vote  and  the  electoral  vote  is  to  be 
found  In  every  presidential  election.  For 
example,  in  the  1964  election.  President 
Johnson  received  61.1  percent  of  the 
popular,  or  43,128.958  votes,  yet  Mr. 
Johnson  received  486  electoral  votes  to 
Mr.  Goldwater's  52.  In  1944  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  received  53.4  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  and  81  percent  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  In  1936  Alfred  M.  Landon  re- 
ceived 36.5  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
and  only  2  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote.  In  1912  Woodrow  Wilson  received 
41.9  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  82 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 

The  fact  that  a  State's  electoral  votes 
remain  the  same  regardless  of  voter 
turnout  is  a  significant  factor.  Thus,  in 
the  1964  election  with  the  total  popular 
vote  cast  in  New  Jersey  substantially 
more  in  number  than  that  cast  in  Texas, 
the  winning  candidate  in  Texas  received 
25  electoral  votes  while  the  winning  can- 
didate in  New  Jersey  was  awarded  only 
17  electoral  votes.  In  that  same  election, 
the  three  electoral  votes  in  Alaska  were 
decided  by  67.259  votes  at  a  ratio  of  one 
electoral  vote  for  every  22,419  voters.  In 
the  same  election.  New  York  citizens 


voted  at  a  ratio  of  one  electoral  vote  for 
every  166,657  voters  with  7,166,275  people 

voting.  . 

These  are  the  sorts  of  problems  with 
which  the  American  people  are  confront- 
ed every  time  they  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  people  faU  to  cast  a  de- 
cisive presidential  vote  on  election  day, 
the  consequences  of  a  constitutional  crisis 
could  very  well  become  a  reality  in  the 
balloting  of  the  electoral  coUege.  With 
no  candidate  receiving  the  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  forced  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  possibiUty  of  such 
a  crisis  is  increased  by  the  strength  of 
a  third  party  candidate,  whose  momen- 
tum is  capable  of  upsetting  the  machin- 
ery of  the  college.  This  submits  the  elec- 
toral college  to  the  level  of  bargaining 
with  a  third  party  holding  a  balance  of 
power.  ^       ^ 

These  inequities  of  the  present  system 
have  underscored  the  necessity  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  election  process. 
If  we  are  to  have  true  presidential  elec- 
tions we  must  focus  on  the  elimination  of 
the  undemocratic  and  complex  system 
that  exists.  This  need  for  reform  is  mag- 
nified by  the  perpetual  risk  of  dead- 
lock—a risk  heightened  by  the  emer- 
gence of  third  party  movements  and  the 
use  of  uncommitted  electors  in  recent 

years.  ,..     .    .^„ 

This  danger  has  become  a  reality  twice 
in  American  history  in  1800  and  1824 
when  electoral  deadlocks  have  placed  the 
election  of  the  President  in  the  House. 
While  in  1800  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  Democratic-RepubUcan  electors 
were  voting  for  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
President  and  Aaron  Burr  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, this  was  in  no  way  specified  on 
their  ballots.  The  Constitution  prior  to 
this    time    provided    that    each    elector 
should  vote  for  two  candidates,  the  one 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  to 
be  declared  the  elected  President,  the 
next  liighest.  Vice  President.  With  a  tie  of 
73  votes  for  Jefferson  and  73  for  Burr,  the 
House  took  36  baUots  to  choose  between 
them.  Jefferson  was  elected  President 
only  after  arduous  and  vociferous  debate. 
By  the  time  of  the  next  election  the  12th 
amendment  had  been  ratified,  providing 
that  electors  cast  separate  votes  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

The  electoral  coUege  again  deadlocked 
in  the  election  of  1824  when  John  Qulncy 
Adams.  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay, 
and  William  Crawford  vied  for  the  Presi- 
dency When  thrown  into  the  House  the 
election  went  to  Adams;  in  this  instance 
he  was  the  candidate  receiving  the  sec- 
ond highest  number  of  popular  and 
electoral  votes. 

In  the  recent  presidential  elections  of 
1948,  1960.  and  1968,  the  college  was 
again  threatened  with  deadlock.  In  1948, 
the  Dixiecrat  Party  and  the  Progressive 
Party  siphoned  off  enough  normaUy 
Democratic  votes  to  cost  President  Tru- 
man the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Maryland.  The  switch  of  only  a  few 
popular  votes  in  California  and  Ohio 
would  have  put  those  States'  electoral 
votes  in  another  column  and  deadlocked 
the  coUege. 

Dissident  Democrats  in  1960  ran  slates 
of  uncommitted  electors  in  the  Deep 
South,  and  these  slates  were  successful 
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in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  With  the 
popular  vote  split  more  closely  than  ever 
before  in  history,  the  switch  of  fewer 
than  5,000  votes  in  Illinois  and  Missouri 
would  have  required  the  House  to  pick 
among  John  F.  Kennedy,  Richard  Nixon, 
and  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  who 
received  the  votes  of  the  uncommitted 

Just  how  close  the  Nation  came  to  an 
electoral  deadlock  in  1968  is  evident  from 
an  examination  of  the  returns.  With  270 
electoral  votes  needed  for  victory,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  received  302  and  the  shift  of  a 
relative  handful  of  popular  votes  in  Illi- 
nois, which  gave  him  26  electoral  votes, 
and  Missouri,  which  gave  him  12,  would 
have  produced  the  deadlock.  Only 
through  Mr.  Nixon's  capture  of  a  clear- 
cut  majority  of  electoral  votes  was  a 
major  political  crisis  averted. 

Although  electors  normally  cast  their 
ballots  for  their  SUte's  winner,  most 
are  not  required  to  do  so.  Only  17 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
for  the  winner.  Only  in  three  of  these 
States.  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  Okla- 
homa, are  penalties  provided  for  electors 
who  choose  not  to  do  as  instructed.  How- 
ever, the  Constitution  appears  to  leave 
the  electors  as  free  agents,  and  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  these  instructions 
and  laws  have  any  real  meaning  or  could 
be  enforced.  The  issue  has  never  been 
adjudicated. 

As  long  as  the  elector  retains  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  the  voter  reckons  with  the 
eventuality  of  disfranchisement.  Voters 
who  cast  a  ballot  for  candidates  who  do 
not  carry  the  State  are  disfranchised  at 
the  State  level  in  the  sense  that  their  bal- 
lots do  not  figure  in  the  national  tabu- 
lations. Under  the  vmmer-take-all  rule, 
the  candidate  who  carries  a  State  no  mat- 
ter how  small  his  popular  vote  margin 
receives  that  State's  total  electoral  vote. 
The  relatively  high  voter  turnout  in 
pivotal  States  may  flow  in  part  from  the 
mathematics  of  this  disfranchisement. 
V^en  the  voter  believes  he  has  the 
chance  to  influence  the  selection  process, 
then  he  will  go  to  the  poll. 

For  most  citizens  the  electoral  college 
is  a  meaningless  institution  which  only 
confuses  the  presidential  election  process. 
Often  the  voter  is  unaware  that  his  vote 
is  one  csist  for  electors  and  that  he  is  not 
voting  directly  for  President. 

The  people  themselves  in  a  democratic 
society  should  have  a  more  direct  choice 
of  the  head  of  their  Government.  The 
election  process  should  reflect  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  pubUc  will,  with  every 
voter  exercising  equal  weight.  The  process 
should  eliminate  the  chances  of  putting 
in  the  White  House  someone  who  is  not 
truly  the  first  choice  of  the  American 
people. 

If  we  want  true  presidential  elections, 
then  we  must  do  away  with  the  present 
electoral  college  system.  Otherwise  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  an  undemocratic  process  with  a 
potential  for  a  constitutional  crisis  of 
paramount  significance.  The  health  and 
strength  of  American  democracy  de- 
mands reform  of  a  system  imdemocratic 
and  dangerous  in  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 
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SPACE  BENEFIT 


TOMORROW'S 

HON.  OUNI  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Oiq  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Jartjuary  3,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  iTexas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  December  2  issue  of  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology  rtepublished  a  portion 
of  a  speech  given  at  the  National  Space 
Club  by  Dr.  Greorge  IE.  Mueller,  Associate 
Administrator  for  fanned  Space  Flight, 
NASA.  Because  ofi  the  importance  of 
these  remarks  whicti  are  directed  to  the 
future  of  our  natioiial  space  effort,  they 
are  included  in  the]  Record.  If  our  na- 
tional space  effort  js  to  derive  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  t|ie  investment  which 
has  already  been  made  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress  consider  carefully  the 
views  expressed  by  pr.  Mueller. 

The  speech  follow* : 

TOMORSOW'S    3PACE    BEKEFITS 

The  three-man  workshop  which  will  orbit 
the  eartn;  now  under  development  In  the 
AikjUo  Applications  Pipgram.  will  be  a  space 
station  utilizing  equipment  developed  In  the 
Apollo  program.  It  will  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  three  people  and  their  equipment 
for  several  months  In  orbit.  We  will  be  ask- 
ing the  91st  Congress  1o  continue  this  devel- 
opment program  for  :,he  early  accomplish- 
ment of  this  forward  step  In  space  explora- 
tion. 

The  orbital  workshop  Is  the  forerunner  of 
space  stations  that  w  11  be  used  as  labora- 
torled  In  orbit  for  the  conduct  of  the  many 
scientific,  technological,  and  commercial  ex- 
periments and  processes  which  planners  are 
now  describing.  They  \nil  be  observatories  to 
view  the  sun,  the  plaiets  and  the  stars,  be- 
yond the  atmospheric  veil  of  earth.  Stations 
In  orbit  will  be  basei  for  continuous  ob- 
servations of  the  earth  Ifor  meteorological  and 
oceanographlc  uses,  fck  earth  resoiurce  data 
gathering  and  evaluation,  for  communica- 
tions and  broadcasting,  for  space  and  air 
trafllc  control  and  forlnatlonal  security. 
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Weightlessness  In  orbital  flight,  a  phenom 
enon  regarded  with  ap^ehenslon  before  man 
ventured  Into  space.  (Jfers  Intriguing  possi- 
bilities: new  material*  could  be  produced, 
products  made  more  pi-eclsely  and  materials 
of  all  kinds  processed  In  different  ways.  For 
Instance.  liquid  floating  in  a  weightless  envi- 
ronment takes  the  shaj)e  of  a  perfect  sphere. 
Thus,  It  is  conceivable!  that  metal  ball  bear- 
ings could  be  manumctured  In  space  to 
tolerances  Impossible  qn  earth,  yet  at  a  cost. 
Including  transportation,  less  than  we  can 
now  achieve.  Perfect  oearlngs  would  reduce 
friction  and  noise  le^ls  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

Free-fall  casting  techniques  could  be  uti- 
lized to  cast  large  flawless  optical  blanks  for 
telescopes,  and  by  priper  combinations  of 
spinning  and  electrostktlc  forces  we  should 
be  able  to  shape  the  surface  as  well. 

Stable  foams  for  mixtures  of  liquefied  ma- 
terials and  gases  offer  1  exciting  possibilities. 
Such  foams  cannot  be  ^tlsfactorily  produced 
on  earth.  In  weightlesiness,  the  mixing  and 
equal  distribution  of  gas  bubbles  In  any 
liquid  can  be  stabilized  and  moved  into  a 
desired  pattern.  Using  this  technique,  we  can 
produce  a  steel  foam  a^oet  as  light  as  balsa 
wood  with  many  of  t^e  properties  of  solid 
steel.  Of  even  more  IJnpwrtance,  composite 
materials  like  st«el  aotl  glass  of  drasUcally 
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dilTerent  densities  and  properties  can  also  be 
produced. 

Some  potential  applications  of  these  foam 
materials  are  extremely  lightweight  construc- 
tion components,  variable-density  turbine 
blades  and  versatile  insulating  composites  to 
withstand  extreme  temperatures. 

But  the  realization  of  these  exciting  possi- 
bilities must  await  new  developments. 

The  uses  of  space  have  been  limited  In 
concept  and  extent  by  the  high  cost  of  put- 
ting a  payload  into  orbit,'  and  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  objects  after  they  have  been  launch- 
ed. Today  we  have  In  sight  the  technology 
necessary  for  reusable  space  vehicles.  This 
knowledge,  together  with  awareness  of  the 
logistics  requirements  of  continuing  space 
activity,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  next 
major  thrust  in  space  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  an  economical  space  vehicle  for 
shuttling  between  earth  and  the  installa- 
tions, such  as  orbiting  stations,  which  will  be 
operating  in  space. 

Only  A  decade  ago,  technology  was  pushed 
to  its  very  limits  in  order  to  barely  achieve 
orbital  flight.  Our  first  Vanguards  and  Ex- 
plorers cost  in  the  order  of  a  million  dollars 
per  pound  of  payload  to  fly  into  space.  A 
"space  shuttle"  which  we  can  now  foresee, 
should  evolve  into  a  system  which  can  de- 
liver usable  payload  at  a  cost  that  might 
approach  $5  per  pound. 

Ideally,  the  space  shuttle  would  be  able  to 
operate  in  a  mode  similar  to  that  of  large 
commercial  air  transports  and  be  compatible 
with  the  environment  of  major  airports,  tal^ 
Ing  off  vertically  from  a  small  pad,  dispatched 
by  crews  similar  in  size  to  those  required  for 
intercontinental  Jets,  and  upon  its  return 
from  orbit,  re-entering  the  atmosphere  and 
gliding    to   a   horizontal    runway    landing. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  basic  design  for 
an  economical  space  shuttle  could  also  be 
the  progenitor  of  an  aircraft  for  terrestrial 
point-to-point  transport.  No  place  on  earth 
would  be  more  than  1  hr.  from  any  other. 
Over  the  past  several  years  studies  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  several  promis- 
ing concepts  for  an  economical,  reusable 
space  vehicle  already  exist. 

However,  the  germination  period  of  new 
designs  is  from  7  to  15  years.  Jet  power,  avail- 
able In  1946,  came  into  commercial  use  on 
the  Boeing  707  In  1958.  Driving  against  tra- 
ditional time  lags,  the  Saturn  5  system  has 
been  developed  and  used  within  eight  years 
of  its  conception. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  then,  that  a 
space  shuttle  development  program.  Initi- 
ated now,  could  probably  be  brought  to  frui- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  1970s. 

Unfortunately,  a  critical  need  for  such  a 
transportation  system  will  exist  before  then. 
We  already  know  that  crews  and  materials 
will  need  to  be  shuttled  between  earth  and 
laboratories  in  space.  Men  and  materials  will 
be  flown  back  and  forth  to  the  space  stations 
which  are  scheduled  to  begin  solar  investiga- 
tions In  1971.  Communications,  navigation 
and  earth-sensing  satellites  will  probably  re- 
quire maintenance  or  refit.  In  its  role  as  a 
global  transport,  the  space  shuttle  could  go 
to  work  tomorrow. 

No  really  meaningful  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  space  shuttle  vehicles  which  will  be 
required  can  be  given  at  this  time,  for  that 
number  is  a  function  not  only  of  the  various 
missions  which  It  will  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  but  also  a  function  of  the  existence 
of  the  machine  itself.  After  all,  no  one 
needed  an  airplane,  a  computer  or  a  tele- 
phone before  they  existed. 

The  spcu:e  shuttle  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
key  to  our  efficient  utilization  of  the  capa- 
bility we  now  have  and  to  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  already  gained.  I 
believe  It  will  be  the  bridge  which  will  carry 
space-gained  knowledge  across  the  gap  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  for  prof- 
itable earth  applications. 
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APOLLO  8  EXCITES  IMAGINATION 
OP  WORLD— JOHNSON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION DRAWS  PRAISE  FOR 
LEADERSHIP  IN  SPACE  EXPLORA- 
TION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  are  all  proud  of  our  three 
distinguished  and  courageous  astro- 
nauts— Frank  Borman,  James  Lovell, 
and  William  Anders — who  have  made 
history  as  20th-century  Magellans  by  cir- 
cling the  moon  and  returning. 

This  was  a  magnificent  feat — and  this 
combination  of  courage  and  com- 
laetence  has  unquestionably  thrust  the 
United  States  far  ahead  in  space  ex- 
ploration. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating and  commending  the  three 
astronauts;  James  Webb,  the  retiring 
Administrator  of  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  Dr.  Thomas 
O.  Paine,  the  Acting  Administrator,  and 
the  great  space  team  that  together  has 
accomplished  this  remarkable  success 
in  the  space  program. 

And  certainly  President  Johnson  must 
be  credited  with  great  foresight  and  ded- 
ication in  liis  championship  of  the 
space  program,  leadership  which  goes 
back  to  the  formation  of  NASA  with 
President  Johnson's  encouragement  and 
support  as  then  Senate  majority  leader. 

In  this  connection  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "L.  B.  J. 
and  Apollo  8,"  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Apollo  8  success  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, I  herewith  place  this  editorial 
in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 

Dec.  29.  1968] 

L.  B.  J.  AND  Apollo  8 

President  Johnson,  who  has  had  more  than 
his  share  of  disappointments.  Is  especially 
entitled  to  rejoice  over  the  spectacular  Apollo 
8  circumnavigation  of  the  moon  and  return 
to  earth. 

Taxpayers  provided  the  money,  scientists 
the  brains  and  Astronauts  the  skills  to  bring 
off  the  Apollo  success,  but  it  Is  only  giving  due 
credit  to  acknowledge  that  there  would  have 
been  no  such  Apollo  flight — at  least  not  at 
this  early  a  date — without  Johnson's  politi- 
cal leadership. 

The  beginning  of  LBJ's  Intimate,  intense, 
yet  unique.  Involvement  In  the  space  pro- 
gram goes  back  to  the  autumn  of  1957,  when 
the  Russians  startled  the  world  by  orbiting 
their  first  Sputnik.  The  men  running  the  El- 
senhower Administration  didn't  seem  quite 
to  know  how  to  react  to  the  Soviet  scientific 
breakthrough.  Etefense  Secretary  Charlie  Wil- 
son referred  to  Sputnik  as  a  "basketball"  in 
space. 

LBJ,  vacationing  on  his  Texas  ranch,  didn't 
like  what  he  saw  of  the  disarray  in  Washing- 
ton. With  tils  Instinct  for  action,  he  re- 
turned ^  the  capital  city,  summoned  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Senate  Military 
Preparedness  subcommittee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  to  go  to  work  finding  out  what  was 
not  being  done  right  in  our  own  faltering 
space  program. 
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Wben  CoBgreas  reconvened  in  January 
1968,  he  was  ready  to  step  forward  as  a  shaker 
and  mover  of  events,  a  sliaper  of  action.  As 
Democratic  leader,  he  delivered  his  own  State- 
of-the-Unlon  address  to  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

The  USSR,  he  said,  had  gained  a  shocking 
lead  in  space  exploration. 

"There  Is  something  more  Important  than 
any  ultimate  weapon,"  he  said.  "That  is  the 
ultimate  posiUon — tiie  poslUon  of  total  con- 
trol over  earth  that  lies  somewhere  out  In 
space  .  .  .  Whoever  gains  that  ultimate  posi- 
tion gains  control  over  the  earth,  for  purposes 
of  tyranny  or  for  the  service  of  freedom  .  .  . 
Our  naUonal  goal  and  the  goal  of  aU  free 
men  must  be  to  win  and  hold  that  posi- 
tion." 

He  crowded  Congress  and  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  into  action.  First  through  the 
Special  Committee  on  Space  and  Astronau- 
tics, LBJ  chairman:  then  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  LBJ  chair- 
man. Under  his  prodding  came  a  flood  of  leg- 
islation. Including  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  a  flood  of  appropriations. 

When  he  vras  elected  vice  president.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  rewarded  LBJ  by  making  him 
chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  and  set  the  goal  of  getting  an 
American  to  the  moon  in  this  decade. 

Thousands  of  others  earned  credit  in  this 
great  undertaking,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  from  the  start  President  Johnson  has 
been  the  principal  political  spark-plug. 

The  Apollo  8  exploit  Is  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  Administration. 

We  congratulate  him,  and  all  tiands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  frequently  in  need  of  exten- 
sive health  services,  the  disabled  person 
may  be  less  able  to  afford  such  services. 
In  addition,  the  totally  disabled  person 
often  finds  it  almost  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain private  health  insurance. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate 
health  assistance  for  the  disabled  is  a 
difficult  one.  In  Cuyahoga  County  alone, 
in  which  Cleveland  is  located,  there  are 
some  13,754  citizens  receiving  disability 
Insurance.  Extension  of  medicare  cover- 
age to  these  people  is  the  best  and  most 
efficient  method  of  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  these  citizens. 

To  meet  this  pressing  need.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  on  the  opening  day  of  this 
new  Congress,  legislation  to  extend  medi- 
care to  these  disabled  citizens.  It  is  my 
hope  that  early  hearings  can  be  held  on 
this  legislation  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  that  this  legislation  can 
be  enacted  within  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


MEDICARE  FOR  THE  DISABLED  OF 
ALL  AGES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  two  ft"d  a  half  years,  millions  and 
millions  of  America's  senior  citizens  have 
benefited  from  medicare.  Without  medi- 
care, many  of  these  beneficiaries  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vices which  they  received,  many  would 
have  dangerously  neglected  their  health. 
Medicare  has  been  a  tremendous  success. 
It  is  a  program  dearly  treasured  by  those 
eligible  for  Its  coverage. 

But  there  Is  one  group  of  Americans 
who  are  frequently  in  need  of  medical 
assistance  and  whose  income  is  generally 
limited.  This  group  is  the  1.5  million  seri- 
ously disabled  Americans  under  65  who 
receive  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  but  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  medicare.  This  group  is  made 
up  of  1.2  million  disabled  workers,  200,000 
people  getting  disabled  child's  benefits, 
and  100.000  disabled  widows  under  the 
age  of  65. 

The  disabled  citizens  need  for  medi- 
care coverage  was  well  documented  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  1960  which  revealed 
that  1  out  of  5  disability  benefici- 
aries under  social  security  received  care 
in  short-stay  hospitals  during  that  year. 
Not  counting  those  in  long-term  Institu- 
tions, at  least  half  of  those  disabled  who 
were  hospitalized  were  In  the  hospital  for 
3  wedcs  or  more. 


MR.  REUBEN  A.  GROSSMAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  my  sad  duty  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress the  death  of  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Gross- 
man, of  Quincy,  Mass. 

Mr.  Grossman  was  a  kindly  man  who 
exhibited  on  many  occasions  his  concern 
for  the  plight  of  his  fellow  man.  He  had 
great  respect  for  human  dignity  and  his 
passing  leaves  a  great  void  in  the  South 
Shore  area  of  Massachusetts.  My  sympa- 
thy goes  out  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  Include  the  following  news  articles 
from  papers  in  the  Boston  area  about 
Mr.  Grossman: 

I  Prom    the    Quincy    (Mass.)     Sun,    Nov.    14, 

1988) 

Reuben   A.   Grossman:    A   Success   As   a 

Man 

The  passing  of  Reuben  A,  Grossman  takes 
from  the  Quincy  scene  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  seem  to  cotpe  along  Just  once  in  your 
lifetime. 

His  was  a  rags-to-rlches  Horatio  Alger- 
llke  success  story.  Actually,  a  more  fantastic 
one. 

He  left  the  John  Hancock  School  In  the 
sixth  grade  to  help  his  father,  Louis,  an 
immigrant  door-to-door  peddler. 

Last  week  (Nov.  6)  he  died  at  age  82^a 
founder,  senior  member  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Grossman's  Inc.,  a  fam- 
ily commercial  empire. 

During  most  of  those  82  years,  he  was  a 
living  memorial  to  his  father. 

The  latter  emigrated  from  Podeskl,  Rus- 
sia m  1890 — paying  $17  for  his  passage.  And 
within  Just  six  months — working  as  a  peddler 
with  a  sack  on  his  back — saved  enough 
money  to  send  for  his  family. 

The  family  at  that  time  consisted  of  his 
wife,  ffia.  Pearl  Grossman,  Reuben,  four, 
Jacob,  two,  and  infant  Bessie. 

What  was  to  become  one  of  the  great 
building  materials  firms  In  the  nation — now 
a  chain  of  75  stores  throughout  the  North- 
east— bad  its  humble  start  In  a  little  store  at 
10  Jackson  St..  South  Quincy. 
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Reul>en,  Jacob  and  Qulncy-born  Joseph  B. 
and  Sidney  Grossman,  all  played  key  roles 
lu  the  company's  growth. 

As  eldest  son,  Reuben  left  school  and  at 
the  age  of  13  became  a  full  partner  In  hU 
father's  then  scrap  material  business  driving 
a  horse-drawn  wagon  fiUed  with  scrap  and 
botUes  to  Boston. 

Today,  the  company  has  a  fieet  of  more 
than  650  vehicles  servicing  the  75  lumber  and 
building  materials  outlets  In  New  England, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  Reuben  who  came  up  with  the  now 
famous  Grossman  trademark :  orange  colored 
trucks  with  the  slogan  on  front  and  rear: 
"Here  Comes  Grossman's"  .  .  .  "There  Goes 
Grossman's." 

That  was  1920.  Eight  years  later  he  became 
president  of  the  company  when  his  lather 
retired. 

Reuben  Grossman  was  a  sharp  business- 
man as  competitors  with  all  kinds  of  fancy 
college  degrees  frankly  admitted. 

He  early  saw  the  value  of  off-street  park- 
ing, converting  the  old  Edwards  Meadow  into 
one  which  later  became  the  Ross  Parklngway 
in  downtown  Quincy.  It  triggered  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  the  multi-miUlon 
dollar  retail  district  of  today. 

He  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  merchan- 
dising, salvage-surplus  operations,  real  estate 
management,  sales  promotions  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon  of  one-mill  towns  In  New  England. 

But  Reuben  Grossman  was  more  than  that. 
He  was  also  a  success  as  a  human  being. 

He  was  a  civic  leader,  humanitarian  and 
philanthropist.  He  was  often  on  the  giving 
end. 

He  presented  Quincy  City  Hospital  with  a 
Medical  Library.  Provided  nursing  scholar- 
ships for  members  of  Grossman  employes' 
families  and  more  scholarships  for  thousands 
of  high  school  students. 

Profits  from  sale  of  Christmas  trees  go  to 
Cardinal  Cushing's  charities. 

And  there  were  many  more  charitable  deeds 
known  only  to  him  and  those  who  benefited. 
On  March  8.  1964.  the  esteem  In  which 
he  was  held  was  quite  evident  at  a  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  the  Quincy  Jewish  Community 
Center. 

It  was  an  appropriate  site. 
The  building  was  Qulncy's  first  telephone 
facility.  Reuben  Grossman  and  his  brothers 
purchased  it  in  1944,  remodeled  it  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Qulncy's  Jewish  families  for  so- 
cial, educational,  cultural  and  leisure  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

By  that  time,  there  was  a  need  for  such  a 
facility.  There  were  only  three  Jewish  fami- 
lies In  Quincy  when  the  Grossmans  arrived 
in  1890.  By  1944  there  were  more  than  300 
Jewish  families  here. 

Among  those  honoring  Reuben  Grossman 
on  the  night  of  that  dinner  in  1964  were  a 
Governor  (Endlcott  Peabody):  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  (Francis  X.  Bellottl)  and  a  Mayor, 
(Amello  Delia  Chlesa) . 

They  and  the  lesser  known  were  there 
that  night  to  honor  not  Just  Reuben  Gross- 
man, business  leader,  but  Reuben  Grossman, 
the  man. 

For  as  a  man,  he  was  even  a  bigger  suc- 
cess in  life. 

(From  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger) 
Reuben  A.  Grossman 
This  community  has  lost  a  remarkable 
individual    with    the    death    of    Reuben    A. 
Grossman  at  the  age  of  82. 

He  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  one  dedi- 
cated to  the  Quincy  community  and  to  his 
religious  faith,  and  marked  by  an  outstand- 
ing business  career.  The  city  and  its  neigh- 
boring communities  have  been  enriched  by 
his  achievements  and  through  his  confidence 
In  the  future  of  the  area. 

The  economic  life  of  Quincy  owes  much  to 
Reuben  Grossman's  foresight.  When  the  Ross 
Parklngway    was    built,    for    example,    Mr. 
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Oroasman  developed  p»opertle«  In  and  about 
the  area,  often  without  a  commitment  for  a 
tenant.  He  pioneered  In  persuading  Boston 
department  stores  to  C9me  to  Qulncy — at  the 
time,  an  unusual  buslijess  concept.  Now,  It  Is 
commonplace.  | 

The  story  of  the  Oroksman's  firm  Is  one  of 
the  great  American  success  stories.  It  began 
on  a  modest  scale  wlih  his  father's  scrap 
material  business.  Whin  he  was  12  Reuben 
became  a  full  partner,  rhrough  the  efforts  of 
Reuben  Qroesman  anfl  his  family.  Oross- 
mans  has  become  a  mtijor  enterprise  In  the 
Northeast,  with  more  ;than  75  branches  In 
New  England.  New  Yofrk  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  many  ways,  Reulien  Qroesman  served 
his  community  througli  personal  service  and 
philanthropy.  We  Join  ulth  others  In  mourn- 
ing his  death. 

[Prom   the   Qulncy    (Wa«8.)    Patriot  Ledger. 

Nov.  8.   1968) 

Overflow  Cbowd  Atteh  ds  RrcBEN  Grossman 

Servi  :zs 

(By  Angus  D  HacDonnelK 
QiTiNCT. — An  overflow  crowd,  some  of  them 
standing  an  hour  In  tlie  rain,  attended  the 
funeral  services  held  y(sterday  afternoon  In 
Ahavath  4clilm  Synago^e,  139  School  Street, 
for  Beub^a.^.  Grossmajn,  82,  of  37  Hancock 
Court.  He  was  a  founde  •,  senior  member  and 
chairman  of  the  board  )f  directors  of  Gross- 
man's Inc..  a  chain  of  ''5  building  materials 
stores  throughout  the   Northeast. 

Mr.  Grossman,  who  wi  s  born  in  Russia,  was 
highly  respected  as  a  civic  leader,  humani- 
tarian and  phllanthrop  st.  He  died  Wednes- 
day In  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  Boston, 
after  a  long  Illness  Lea^lers  In  business,  pro- 
fessional and  public  IH  e.  headed  by  Mayor 
James  R.  Mclntyre,  f  lied  the  synagogue 
where  rites  were  condu  ;ted  by  Rabbi  David 
Jacobs  of  Temple  Beth  El.  Qulncy  Center, 
with  Rabbi  Jacob  Mant  of  Temple  Beth  Is- 
rael, Qulncy  Point,  and  Rabbi  Levi  Horowitz 
of  Congregation  Beth  P  nchas.  Brookllne. 

About  600  employees  at  noon  yesterday 
attended  a  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Gross- 
man in  Grossman's  msln  plant  warehouse 
off  Union  Street. 

Associates  and  employes  eulogized  "Mr. 
Reuben"  In  a  brief  cerencony  before  the  shut- 
down of  the  chain's  si  ores  and  operations 
for  a  four-hour  memorial. 

The  Rev.  J.  Irving  Fletcher  of  192  School 
St..  Qulncy.  a  Congregational  minister  who 
had  retired  to  work  as  Grossman's  paymaster 
for  24  years,  gave  the  I  avocation  and  final 
prayer. 

John  Herbert,  editor  o  [  The  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  and  former  etiltor  of  The  Patriot 
Ledger,  cited  Mr.  Reubi  n's  vision  in  plan- 
ning shoppers  parking  fo  ■  the  City  of  Qulncy. 
He  noted  Mr.  Reuben' i  respect  for  human 
dignity  by  his  activities  in  visiting  and  pre- 
paring "life  saver"  pact  ages  for  old  people 
in  Institutions:  his  colhctlon  and  distribu- 
tion of  day-old  bread  t(  the  poor  from  the 
bakery  under  the  old  synagogue  on  School 
Street.  Qulncy  and  th«  four  beds  In  the 
synagogue  for  vagrants. 

If  he  couldn't  convince  them  to  take  a 
Job.  he  fed.  clothed  and  provided  them  with 
funds  before  they  left.  llr.  Herbert  said. 

Mr.  Herbert  recalled  how  "Mr.  Reuben" 
sold  out  siUT)luB  shortsizfed  "2  x  48"  by  com- 
bining them  with  standard  Sizes. 

"His  sales  methods,  ahead  of  his  time,  are 
now  adopted  by  modern  motivation  research 
experts,"  Mr.  Herbert  said . 

Most  of  Mr.  Reuben's  philanthropies  were 
not  publicized,  but,  Mr.  Herbert  said,  quot- 
ing from  the  epitaph  cn  British  architect 
Christopher  Wren's  torn  3.  "If  you  want  to 
see  the  monument  of  I  he  man.  Just  look 
around." 

Other  speakers  lnclude<  I  Cornelius  O'Reilly, 
head  of  the  lumber  and^  building  materials 
dep>artment,  and  em.pl$ye8  Paul  Shauck, 
Hank  Williams,  Tom  lilaskHle«on,  Gladys 
Lamble  and  Harry  Lutiar.  ] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Burial  was  In  Grove  Cemetery.  West  Rox- 
bury. 

(From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Olobe.   Nov.   8, 

IMS] 
Reuben  Grossman  Rnxs:  Three  Rabbis  Eu- 
logize QtONCY  Industrialist.  82 
QuiNCT. — The  small,  simple  synagogue 
which  his  father.  Louis  Grossman,  founded, 
and  which  he  headed  since  his  father's  death 
20  years  ago,  was  the  setting  for  the  funeral 
services  for  Reuben  A.  Grossman,  Qulncy 
industrialist  and  humanitarian,  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

It  was  the  Jewish  house  of  worship  In 
which  every  male  member  of  the  large  Gross- 
man family  has  been  Bar  Mltzvah  for  the 
past  60  yetu^. 

"He  lived  with  a  good  name  and  he  died 
with  a  good  name,"  said  Rabbi  David  Jacobs 
of  Temple  Beth  El,  Qulncy,  who,  with  Rabbi 
Jacob  Mann  of  Temple  Beth  Israel.  Qulncy. 
and  Rabbi  Levi  Horowitz  of  Congregation 
Beth  Plnchas.  Brookllne.  extolled  the  reli- 
giously sensitive  senior  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  Grossman's. 
Inc  .  a  lumber  and  building  materials  store 
chain. 

The  little  synagogue,  which  holds  no  more 
than  250  persons  called  Congregation  Aha- 
vath Achlm.  "Brotherly  Love."  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  with  people,  from  all  walks  of 
life  who  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  82- 
year-old  man  described  as  one  who  had  con- 
sistently displayed  high  character,  nobility 
and  humility,  throughout  his  life. 

Despite  his  wealth.  Mr.  Grossman,  a  man 
with  a  warm  smile  that  was  a  "trademark," 
used  to  be  seen  carrying  two  bags  filled  virlth 
challah,  the  specially-baked  braided  Sabbath 
bread,  to  distribute  to  poor  families  so  they 
could  enjoy  the  Sabbath  tradition,  noted 
Rabbi  Mann. 

He  told  of  Mr.  Grossman's  visits  to  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  with  candy  and  other 
sweets  and  of  sharing  experiences  with  them, 
of  his  pleasure  at  seeing  small  children  learn 
about  Judaism  at  yeshlvas,  and  his  love  of 
his  family. 

"His  life  was  worthwhile  He  shared  it  with 
others.  May  It  set  an  example  for  those  who 
follow,"  he  prayed. 

"I  shudder  at  the  thought  that  Reuben 
Grossman  is  no  more.  He  symbolized  so  much 
and  gave  so  much  meaning  to  life,"  Rabbi 
Horowitz  said. 

He,  too,  spoke  of  Mr.  Grossman's  friend- 
liness and  dedication  to  worthwhile  causes 
and  religious  functions,  particularly  Jewish 
institutions  of  learning,  and  of  his  single- 
handed  efforts  to  make  certain  that  there 
were  dally  "mlnyans  " — the  required  number 
of  10  men — to  pray  each  day  In  the  syna- 
gogue. 

"But  of  all  his  Jewels  of  service,  the  great- 
est adornment  of  his  crown  wtw  his  family 
life.  He  was  deeply  proud  and  devoted  to 
every  member  of  his  family.  And  the  loving 
care,  devotion  and  sacrifice  was  returned  by 
them.  What  a  man  he  was  to  elicit  such  loy- 
alty." Rabbi  Horowitz  exclaimed. 

Prior  to  the  service  a  group  of  students  and 
faculty  from  the  Boston  Lubavltz  Yeshlva, 
led  by  Rabbi  Joshua  T.  Kastel,  executive 
director  of  the  school  of  which  Mr.  Grossman 
was  board  chairman,  recited  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  fiext  to  the  plain  oak  casket 
draped  In  black  cloth  with  the  Star  of  David 
In  the  center. 

The  memorial  prayer  was  Intoned  by  Can- 
tor Moshe  Semlgran  of  Temple  Beth  El. 

Eight  grandsons  served  as  bearers.  They 
were:  Max  and  Seth  Stadfeld,  Brookllne; 
Robert  S.,  James  B.,  James  E.  and  Thomas 
Grossman,  Alan  Slegel  and  Michael  Soble. 

Among  those  attending  the  services  were: 
Qulncy  Mayor  James  R.  Mclntyre.  former 
Mayor  EmlUo  Delia  Chlesa,  former  Massa- 
chusetts Banking  Commissioner  and  Boston 
Mayor  John  B.  Hynes.  Rabbi  Leib  Hyman. 
dean   of   the   Boston   Rabbinical    Seminary; 
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Rabbi  Aaron  Kra.  Hebrew  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  Aged,  and  Hesllp  Sutherland,  pres- 
ident, Qulncy  Cooperative  Bank. 

Interment  was  at  the  family  plot  in  Ded- 
ham. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  SURVEY  ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  5,  igs"^,  a  horrible 
but  apparently  avoidable  tragedy  oc- 
curred. A  camp  truck  overturned  and 
five  were  killed.  Sixty-two  children  and 
eight  counselors  had  oeen  loaded  on  a 
flat-bed  truck  and  a  20-year-old  coun- 
selor had  been  permitted  to  drive.  The 
crushed  speedometer  read  58  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  reported  that  the  truck  ac- 
tually somersaulted.  Four  children  and 
one  counselor  were  killed  instantly.  All 
the  children  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  police  on  duty  that  night  said 
it  was  the  worst  accident  they  had  ever 
seen. 

In  1966,  the  division  of  accident  pre- 
vention in  the  public  health  service  re- 
ported on  a  survey  of  deaths  and  injuries 
resulting  from  camping  and  recreational 
activities.  This  report  indicated  that  con- 
gressional action  was  urgent  and  essen- 
tial. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  "Youth 
Camp  Safety  Survey  Act."  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  the  extent  and  en- 
forcement of  State  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  youth  camps. 
We  live  in  an  era  of  enormous  growth 
and  affluence  where  people  can  afford  to 
send  their  children  to  camps.  This 
growth  is  continuing  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  More  than  6  million  children  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  being  campers 
throughout  the  United  States.  While 
many  camps  provide  these  children  with 
the  basic  security  of  family  living,  too 
many  camps  do  not.  Those  acquainted 
with  camping  life  know  the  potential 
threat  to  a  camper's  health  and  safety, 
especially  without  proper  supervision  of 
skillful  and  mature  counselors  and  di- 
rectors. 

In  the  90th  Congress  at  hearings  held 
on  similar  legislation  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Mr.  P.  Fred- 
erick Delliquadri,  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Social  and  RehabUitation 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  stated : 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  years  that 
there  is  need  for  a  national  Inventory  of 
camping.  It  Is  also  evident  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  guidelines  to  camp  stand- 
ards. This  Is  a  complicated  task  requiring  a 
variety  of  standards  by  types  of  camps  and 
services. 

In  1940,  a  national  voluntary  associa- 
tion, the  American  Camping  Association, 
was  developed  to  accredit  camps  with 
suitable  health  and  safety  standards. 
Although  this  organization's  work  has 
been  highly  commendable,  its  accredita- 
tion system  has  Its  weaknesses.  Of  the 
estimated  11,200  camps  operated  In  the 
United  States,  only  27.4  percent,  or  3,069 
camps  are  members  of   the  American 
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Camping  Association.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  penalty  for  noncomplisuice  Is  that 
the  delinquent  camp  cannot  use  the 
American  Camping  Association  seal  on  its 
literature  and  advertising,  and  it  is 
dropped  from  the  American  Camping  As- 
sociation's national  directory  of  ac- 
credited camps. 

Camps  have  been  in  operation  over  100 
years  and  camping  is  approaching  the 
status  of  big  business.  Resident  camps 
alone  have  tripled  in  nimiber  in  the  last 
10  years.  Obviously,  camping  is  now  a  na- 
tional concern  as  well  as  a  local  respon- 
sibUity.  With  this  view,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  the  leadership  to 
establish  State  licensing  procedures  and 
standards  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  children. 

This  bill  in  no  way  is  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  curriculum  or  program 
at  a  youth  camp.  Specifically,  this  bill 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  imdertake  a 
study  of  State  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  operation  of  youth 
camps  to  determine  the  extent,  effective- 
ness and  enforcement  of  these  laws  and 
regulations.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
will  be  directed  to  make  a  study  of  the 
operation  of  camps  and  campgroimds 
conducted  by  Federal  agencies.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  an  18 -member  advisory 
council  to  develop  recommendations  in 
concert  with  the  Secretary.  Within  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
port of  his  findings,  including  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  insure  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  youth  camps.  The  amount  of 
$175,000  has  been  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

Summer  camps  deal  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  precious  commodity  we  have — 
the  lives  of  our  youngsters.  This  legisla- 
tion will  take  a  giant  step  forward  to 
guide  parents  in  determining  that  the 
camp  they  selart  for  their  children  will 
provide  the  h^h  standards  which  the 
children  of  our  Nation  deserve. 


CHAIRMAN  DULSKI  COMMENDS 
POST         OFFICE         DEPARTMENT 

.  MOVES  AGAINST  MAILERS  OF  OB- 
SCENE MATERIAL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  controlling  the  distribution  of  obscene 
material  through  the  mails  has  been  of 
continuing  concern  over  the  years  to  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

I  want  to  commend  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Watson  and  his  staff  for  their  vigi- 
lance and  their  sincere  efforts  to  deal 
with  this  most  frustrating  problem,  which 
is  complicated  by  general  laws  involving 
individual  rights  and  the  privacy  of  the 
mails. 

The  Department  has  made  an  adminis- 
trative ruling  in  a  California  case  under 
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the  law  which  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  strengthened. 
This  is  one  more  step  in  the  effort  to  curb 
use  of  the  mails  for  distributing  obscene 
matter. 

Our  committee  has  been  pursuing  this 
problem  on  a  continuing  basis  and  will 
continue  its  study  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  giv»  further  legislative  backing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Department. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members,  I 
am  including  the  text  of  a  press  release 
dealing  with  the  Department's  latest  ac- 
tion, as  follows: 
Post    Omcx    Depabtment    General    Press 

Release  No.  1.  Issued  on  January  2,  1969 

In  a  case  which  could  result  In  a  test  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  authority  to  Eidmlnls- 
tratlvely  halt  mall-order  sales  of  obscene 
materials,  the  Department  denied  Tuesday 
a  Southern  California  firm  the  right  to  re- 
ceive funds  through  the  malls  for  magazines 
found  obscene. 

Acting  under  a  civil  statute  authorizing 
the  Department  to  bar  mall-order  sales  of 
obscene  matter  (Title  39  U.S.C.  Section 
4006),  Judicial  Officer  Peter  R.  Rosenblatt 
found  seven  magazines  sold  by  The  MaU  Box 
of  North  Hollywood  appeal  "to  the  prurient 
Interest  In  sex,  are  patently  offensive  to  con- 
temporary community  standards  .  .  .  and  are 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  Im- 
portance." 

Concerned  by  the  Increasingly  shocking 
nature  of  the  materials  now  sent  through 
the  malls.  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson  says : 

"Certain  dealers  have  cast  aside  all  re- 
straints and  are  Indiscriminately  flooding  the 
malls  with  offensive,  sexually  oriented  ma- 
terials by  means  of  mailing  lists  to  millions 
of  young  and  old  alike." 

Mr.  Watson  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
reactivation  of  the  Department's  enforce- 
ment procedures  under  the  civil  obscenity 
law  (Section  4006)  will  bring  about  further 
clarification  of  the  Department's  authority 
to  administratively  curb  allegedly  obscene 
materials. 

The  Department  will  move  In  two  ways 
against  the  firm.  General  Counsel  Timothy 
J.  May  explained: 

Its  Incoming  mall  containing  payments 
and  new  orders  will  be  returned  to  senders 
marked  "unlawful." 

Postmasters  vrtll  refuse  to  cash  money 
orders  the  firm  has  received. 

General  Counsel  May  also  moved  quickly 
to  stop  the  mall-order  sales  of  this  obscene 
material  by  requesting  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  to  seek  an  order  to  Impound 
all  receipts  for  the  questionable  materials 
pending  the  administrative  decision.  This  re- 
straining order  was  granted  by  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  December  3. 

An  administrative  hearing  was  held  in  Los 
Angeles  December  3-5  before  the  Judicial 
Officer  and  attorneys  for  the  mailer  and  the 
Department. 

In  his  decision  the  Judicial  Officer  noted 
that: 

"The  Congress  has  also  long  Imposed  upon 
this  Department  the  right  and  duty  of  exer- 
cising a  certain  limited  scrutiny  over  ma- 
terials distributed  through  the  malls,  and  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  has  not  specifically  relieved 
us  of  that  function. 

"Since  the  concept  of  obscenity  as  an  of- 
fense to  society's  standards  and  best  Interests 
yet  remains  In  our  system  of  law,  It  would 
be  logically  Inconsistent  to  deprive  It  of  any 
meaningful  content.  No  fair-minded  observer 
could  possibly  conclude  that  these  Magazines 
with  their  page  upon  endless  page  of  pictures 
of  naked  women  with  spread  thighs,  are  de- 
signed for  any  purpose  other  than  as  an 
appeal  to  the  prurient  interest;  and  one 
vrould  have  to  be  prepared  to  conclude  that 
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the  prurient  appeal  Is  of  Itself  socially  Im- 
portant In  order  to  discern  the  element  of 
redeeming  social  value  in  the  Magazine  .  .  . 
The  evidence  as  a  whole  amply  established 
the  fact  that  Americans  as  a  whole  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  grant  such  grossly  commer- 
cial, artistically  worthless,  socially  unex- 
presslve  and  otherwise  valueless  erotica  an 
accepted  place  In  the  panoply  of  diverse 
utterances  which  flourish  In  a  free  society. 

"Hence  until  such  time  as  the  concept  of 
obscenity  has  been  abandoned  for  good  and 
all  .  .  .  or  until  this  Department  Is  con- 
clusively stripped  of  Its  legal  duties  In  re- 
gard to  obscenity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
prevailing  norms  require  the  findings  and 
conclusions   contained   herein." 

Postmaster  General  Watson  said  the  De- 
partment Is  also  moving  vigorously  In  two 
other  areas  to  curb  a  rising  flow  of  question- 
ably obscene  material  through  the  malls: 

Possible  criminal  violations  of  antl-ob- 
scenlty  statutes  are  being  presented  con- 
stantly by  postal  Inspectors  to  XJ.S.  attorneys 
and  local  authorities. 

Citizens  receiving  pandering  advertise- 
ments are  obtaining  prohibitory  orders 
against  mailers  In  large  numbers. 

In  the  flrst  area,  postal  Inspector  Investiga- 
tions In  fiscal  1968  led  to  283'  convictions  in 
Federal  and  state  courts.  Inspectors  are  han- 
dling citizen  complaints  at  the  rate  of  about 
1 50.000  a  year. 

In  the  second  area — under  the  'Antl- 
Panderlng  Act"  of  last  April — the  Depart- 
ment already  has  issued  more  than  95.000 
prohibitory  orders  through  Its  general  coun- 
sel's office  and  100,000  more  are  expected 
during  the  current  1969  fiscal  year. 

In  enforcing  the  prohibitory  order  the 
Department  has  referred  several  hundred 
cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  obtain 
Federal  court  orders  commanding  mailers  to 
comply.  Violators  of  the  court  order  are  sub- 
ject to  criminal  contempt  proceedings. 


ON  TO  THE  MOON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  flight  of  Apollo  8  is  now  an  unquali- 
fied success.  The  brilliant  and  heroic  per- 
formances of  Astronauts  Frank  Borman. 
James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  and  William  A. 
Anders  are  now  a  part  of  the  proud  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  An  editorial  by  Rob- 
ert Hotz,  prepared  prior  to  the  success- 
ful fiight  of  Apwllo  8  and  published  in 
the  December  16,  1968,  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology,  not  only  de- 
scribes well  what  was  accomplished  by 
the  Apollo  astronaut-NASA-industry 
team,  but  draws  a  significant  compari- 
son between  their  voyage  and  that  of 
Columbus,  I  commend  this  article  not 
only  to  the  Members  but  to  the  general 
public  as  an  excellent  simimary  of  what 
our  capable  space  team  has  accom- 
plished in  the  Apollo  8  flight : 

On  to  THE  Moon 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 
The  flight  of  the  Apollo  8  spacecraft,  now 
pK>lsed  on  Pad  39A  at  Cap>e  Kennedy,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  man's 
exploration  of  space.  For  the  first  time,  man 
will  set  a  course  beyond  his  planet.  Almost 
everything  about  the  ApoUo  8  mission  will 
be  different  from  that  which  has  gone  be- 
fore— the  velocities,  the  distances,  the  celes- 
tial mechanics  and  the  re-entry  technique. 
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start  with  the  Uiinch  window — ft  6-hr.  pe- 
riod c«lculmted  to  put  the  three  astronautk 
approaching  the  moon  three  days  later  with 
the  •un  at  a  low  eqough  angle  behind  their 
back*  to  throw  deep  •hadowa  on  the  lunar 
surface.  Thla  will  be  the  approach  situation 
of  the  later  lunar  landing  mission.  It  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  descending  astronauts  the 
best  possible  visual  conditions  for  maneuver- 
ing their  landing  crftf t  to  the  moon's  surface. 
No  men  have  evet  blasted  off  before  with 
the  7.6-mllllon-lb.  thrust  of  the  Sat\im  5 
first  stage  or  ever  before  ridden  a  booster  of 
Itk  power  and  complexity.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  spacecraft's  second  orbit  of  the  earth, 
it  m\ut  reach  the  antipode — a  precise  bulls- 
eye  in  space  from  which  the  mighty  thrust 
to  overpower  the  earth's  gravitational  pull 
must  be  made.  Hera^  the  spacecraft  will  ac- 
celerate to  some  24iX)0  mph.  to  initiate  its 
6a-hr.  journey  across  the  quarter  million 
miles  to  the  moon. 

As  the  Apollo  spacecraft  approaches  the 
moon,  it  must  lead  the  onrusblng  mass  of 
the  moon  by  only  68  tnl.  in  a  daring  maneuver 
to  put  it  close  enough  to  enter  the  gravita- 
tional field  of  the  m^n  but  not  so  close  that 
it  can  be  run  down  'by  the  advancing  satel- 
lite. The  Apollo  apactcraft  will  be  making  Its 
deflection  shot  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
moon  at'a  velocity  of  about  5.600  mph.  while 
the  moon  whirls  toward  it  at  its  orbital  speed 
of  2,287  mph  As  one  ppace  engineer  described 
this  exercise  in  orbital  mechanics: 

"It  la  like  running  i  in  front  of  a  locomotive 
close  enough  to  ged  a  paint  sample  off  its 
bumper  without  getting  hurt." 

At  the  same  time  '•  this  maneuver  is  tran- 
spiring at  the  leading  edge  of  the  moon,  an- 
other interesting  exercise  will  occur  off  the 
trailing  edge.  There,  jthe  spent  and  separated 
has  accompanied  the 
g  the  translunar  Jour- 
t  the  moon  in  a  "sling- 
brings  it  close  enough 
by  the  lunar  gravita- 
deflect  the  S-4B  onto 
11   trap   it   in   an   orbit 


S-4B  stage,  which 
Atx>llo  spacecraft  ali 
ney,  will  be  flipped  pi 
shot  maneuver 
in  passing  to  be  be: 
tlonal  field.  This  wl 
a  trajectory  that 
around  the  sun. 

Maneuvering  the  efeipty  S-4B  booster  stage 
is  designed  to  keep  this  piece  of  debris,  about 
the  size  of  a  five-stony  oil  storage  tank,  from 
translunar  space  where  it  could  be  a  hazard 
to  future  lunar  misslpns.  As  one  Apollo  engi- 
neer explained: 

"The  solar  orbit  will  become  the  city  dump 
of  the  space  age  where  we  can  safely  dispose 
of  most  dangerous  deprls." 

Once  around  the  ^angerous  curve  of  the 
flying  along  its  back- 
ion  will  approach  its 
the  spacecraft  will  be 
lass  of  the  moon  from 
tkunication  contact  from 
lour.  While  the  whole 
It  suspense,  the  Apollo 
their  precise  calcula- 
tions and  make  burnfi  of  the  service  module 
rocket  to  decelerate  k>  3,628  mph.  into  orbit 
around  the  moon.  On  each  of  their  10 
planned  lunar  orbits,  they  will  disappear  be- 
hind the  backside  oif  the  moon  while  the 
world  waits  anxiouslv  for  the  spacecraft  to 
appear  on  the  tracking  radars  and  the  radio 
to  crackle  again  with  preassuring  communlca- 
Uons  that  all  is  still  wbu. 

After  completing  the  lunar-orbital  portion 
IpoUo  8  is  scheduled  to 
tnoon's  pull  onto  trans- 
I  maneuver,  too,  will  be 
M  the  moon.  The  space- 
craft should  come  huHling  into  view  already 
on  its  earthly  coursi  at  about  6,000  mph. 
This  is  a  relatively  sj^eedy  return  made  pos- 
sible by  extra  fuel  carried  Instead  of  the 
lunar  landing  vehicle!  By  burning  a  good  bit 
of  this  extra  fuel,  tbie  transearth  flight  can 
be  made  in  about  51]  hr.  instead  of  the  82- 
hr.  nonnal  coasting  n^ode. 

PrtHn  a  quarter  n^llllon  miles  away,  the 
Apollo  8  crew  will  be  aiming  their  spacecraft 


onruabing  moon  and 
side,  the  Apollo  8 
peak  of  siupense. 
blacked  out  by  the 
all  tracking  and  come 
earth  for  nearly  an 
world  waits  in  Ignor 
astronauts  will  flnlsli 


of  the  mission,  the 
accelerate  out  of  the  i 
earth  trajectory.  Thld 
done  on  the  backside  { 
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at  a  2-deg.  re-entry  corridor — a  ae-ml.  slot 
at  an  alUtude  of  about  400,000  ft.  After  sep- 
arating the  command  module  from  the  serv- 
ice module,  the  spacecraft  win  hit  the  oirter 
fringe  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  24,700 
mph.  To  maintain  a  relatively  constant  g- 
loadlng  during  re-entry,  the  crew  will  make 
a  30.000-ft.  "skip"  from  about  180,000  ft.  back 
up  to  210,000  ft,  before  pushing  over  into 
their  final  descent.  If  all  goes  well,  they  will 
splash  down  In  a  festive  mood  not  too  far 
from  Christmas  Island  Ip  the  Pacific. 

The  giant  Saturn  6  booster  and  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  are  certainly  eons  away  techno- 
logically from  the  simple  wooden  ships  in 
which  Columbus  sailed  from  Paloe  harbor  to 
explore  the  unknown  oceans  of  the  West.  But 
in  comparison  to  the  environment  and  un- 
known hazards  it  must  brave  and  the  un- 
charted distances  It  must  travel,  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  Is  about  as  frail  an  explorer's  cock- 
leshell as  the  Nina,  Plnta  and  Santa  Maria 
were  In  their  era.  Success  of  the  lunar  ex- 
ploratory voyages  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
and  Its"  doughty  crews  can  open  an  era  of  ex- 
panding vistas  for  man  comparable  to  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  world  by  those  who 
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followed  the  pioneering  path  of  Columbus. 
Apollo  8  Is  truly  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
In  the  history  of  man. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  noaiBA 
IN  THS  HOU8S  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  residents  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Florida  for  their  excel- 
lent response  to  my  annual  question- 
naires. 

Their  participation  in  Government 
has  been  most  helpful,  and  I  want  to  re- 
port here  the  results  of  the  question- 
naires for  the  first  and  second  sessions 
of  the  90th  Congress: 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

III)  p«rctnl| 
FIRST  SESSION  QUESTIONS 


Yes 


No       No  reply 


I    Do  you  support  US  military  jctivity  in  Viefnim? 

2.  Would  you  livor  proAibiling  wiretapptng  and  bugfing  in  allcases  except  national  securrty7. 

3.  Do  you  tayor  the  current  "war  on  poverty"? 

4.  Should  the  United  States  increase  trade  with  Communist  countries? '.'.'..'.'. 

5.  Do  you  support  foreign  aid? 

6.  Would  you  support  a  program  to  improve  health,  education,  and  bousing  ior  migrant' 

larmworliers? . 

7.  Are  you  in  tavor  ot  increasing  social  security  taxes  to  provide  Increased  social  security' 

beneftts? 

8  Do  you  favor  "open  housing"  legislation? 

9  Would  you  lavor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  Federal  control  of  Khool 

curriculum,  and  teacher  qualilications? 
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43 
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SECOND  SESSION  QUESTIONS 


1.  Which  one  ol  the  following  most  accurately  reflecte  your  solution  tor  Vietnam? 

(a)  Immediate  United  States  withdrawal 

(b)  Halt  U.  S.  bombing ^ 

(c)  Full  military  effort  to  win  then  withdraw 

2.  Do  you  favor  foreign  aid? 

3.  Should  a  tax  be  imposed  on  Americans  traveling  abroad? 

4  Do  you  Support  a  balanced  budget  even  if  this  means  a  major  cut  In  domestic  programs?. 

5  Is  law  enforcement  being  hindered  by  court  decisions? 

6.  Do  you  tavor  my  bill  to  limit  the  power  ol  the  Supreme  Court  by  requiring  a  Hds  vol* 

on  constitutional  questions? 

7   Do  you  support  the  proposed  10  percent  surtax  on  income? " ..] 

8.  To  reduce  the  danger  ol  riots  this  summer  would  you — 

(a)  Pass  new  civil  rights  bills?.. 

(b)  Continue  the  war  on  poverty? ; 

(c)  Strictly  enloice  all  laws  with  firm  police  action 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  91ST  CON- 
GRESS. CONGRESSMAN  HASTINGS 
KEITH 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
past  five  terms  as  a  Membei:.W  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  number  of  bills 
wtiich  I  have  introduced  have  been  en- 
acted into  law.  Included  among  them  are 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea  Shore  Act,  es- 
tablishment of  a  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments.  On  the  other  hand,  action 
on  several  measures  which  I  have  intro- 
duced or  cosponsored  in  recent  years  has 
not  been  completed,  and  today  I  am  re- 


introducing some  of  those  which  are  of 
major  general  interest  both  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  the  Nation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  during  the  course  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress these  measures,  and  others  which  I 
plan  to  introduce  in  the  near  future,  will 
receive  full  hearings  and  appropriate 
consideration  and  action  by  both  Cham- 
bers of  Congress. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  by  no  means  constitute  my 
entire  legislative  program  for  the  91st 
Congress.  Major  bills  which  will  come 
before  my  committee,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, are  still  in  the  process  of  being 
drafted  and  improved.  Among  those 
which  I  will  soon  introduce  are  measures 
to  aid  our  fishing  industry,  to  prevent 
or  at  least  minimize  the  effects  of  oQ 
disasters  such  as  the  Torrey  Ctmyon,  and 
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to  protect  our  offshore  areas  from  in- 
discriminate oil  exploration.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
is  due  to  release  a  report  affecting  this 
last  proposal  within  a  week. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Joining 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BURKK)  in  reintroducing 
legislation  to  provide  for  tax  deductions 
for  legitimate  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses. I  have  cosponsored  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  past,  and  share  my  colleague's 
conviction  that  such  expenses,  incurred 
by  increasing  numbers  of  our  mobile  so- 
ciety, should  be  treated  as  business  ex- 
penses and  thus  deductible. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring,  with  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Mailliard)  and  other  committee 
colleagues,  the  reintroduction  of  the  bill 
to  create  an  independent  Maritime  Com- 
mission. You  will  recall  that  this  meas- 
ure, after  passing  both  Chambers  last 
year,  was  jxjcket-vetoed  in  the  closing 
days  of  Congress. 

The  first  bill  which  I  am  reintroducing 
is  of  special  interest  to  some  of  my  con- 
stituents living  on  the  lower  cape,  but  is 
also  of  major  significance  to  aU  Ameri- 
cans concerned  with  the  conservation  of 
our  fast-dwindling  natural  resources.  In 
1961,  after  years  of  controversy  and  at- 
tempts at  compromise.  Congress  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore.  The  original  act  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $16,000,000 
for  purchase  of  lands  to  be  incorporated 
In  the  seashore.  However,  due  to  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  land,  authorized  funds  were 
exhausted  before  all  of  the  designated 
land  had  been  acquired.  Thus,  in  June 
1967  I  Introduced  H.R.  10914.  increasing 
the  authorization  to  $28,000,000.  Al- 
though I  had  a  chance  to  testify  before 
the  House  Interior  Committee  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  additional  funds 
before  land  prices  soar  out  of  reach,  no 
action  was  taken  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  90th  Congress.  Thus.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
to  $28,000,000. 

Another  measure  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  my  constituents  but  also  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  millions  of  Americans  is 
my  bill  to  create  the  Plymouth  Rock  Na- 
tional Memorial.  Each  year  thousands  of 
Americans  make  the  trek  to  the  site  of  our 
forefathers'  landing,  yet  traffic  conditions 
and  visitor  facilities  are  far  from  ade- 
quate. Hearings  were  held  on  my  propos- 
al last  year  on  the  Senate  side,  but  due 
to  the  lack  of  any  decision  concerning 
what  was  to  be  done  about  parking  no 
further  congressional  consideration  was 
accorded  the  measure.  I  hope  that  inten- 
sive discussions  with  the  townspeople  as 
well  as  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  soon  lead  to  res- 
olution of  that  problem  so  that  Congress 
can  act  to  provide  easy  and  pleasant  ac- 
cess to  that  historic  spot. 

A  measure  of  major  national  scope 
which  has  received  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration but  no  final  action  is  tax  shar- 
ing. Although  in  many  cases  State  and 
local  governments  can  deal  more  effec- 
tively than  can  the  Federal  Government 
with  problems  such  as  sewerage,  poverty. 
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or  pollution,  the  fact  is  that  they  lade 
the  financial  resources  to  do  so.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  certainly  the  most 
efficient  collector  of  taxes — but  it  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  that  it  is  not 
the  most  effective  allocator  of  funds  col- 
lected. Tax  sharing  would  return  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  taxes  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  so  that  they  would 
have  the  funds  with  which  to  attack  local 
problems,  according  to  local  priorities 
and  needs.  Given  the  support  of  the  tax- 
sharing  proposal  by  our  President-elect. 
I  have  great  hopes  that  this  Congress  will 
enact  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  which  I  am 
introducing  today. 

A  fourth  measure  of  major  general  sig- 
nificance concerns  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch.  Ever-multiplying 
bureaucratic  structures  have  made  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government  a  spe- 
cial art,  known  only  to  the  initiated  few. 
Duplication  of  effort,  overlapping  fimc- 
tions,  and  inefficient  use  of  available  re- 
sources have  seriously  hampered  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  executive  branch.  The 
bill  which  I  introduced  last  year,  and 
which  I  am  reintroducing  today,  would 
simply  set  up  a  select  committee  of  Con- 
gress^ choose  from  among  various  pro- 
posalfe  to  reform  and  improve  our  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Among  those  proposals  are 
two  I  have  sponsored  in  the  past:  the 
establishment  of  a  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission, and  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment. The  select  committee  I  propose 
would  study  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
and  other  alternative  plans  of  action 
and  present  its  suggestions  to  Congress 
for  action. 

Another  measure  of  importance  to 
both  constituents  and  conservationists  is 
a  bill  to  designate  Monomoy  Island  a 
national  wildlife  refuge.  Although  the 
Senate  passed  a  measure  similar  to  mine 
last  year,  the  House  did  not  have  time 
to  act.  I  am  revising  my  original  bill, 
H.R.  16996.  to  agree  with  the  Senate 
version,  and  hope  that  the  improved  bill 
will  receive  expeditious  consideration 
and  approval. 

Two  bills  I  am  reintroducing  today  are 
more  limited  in  appeal,  but  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  two  growing  groups  of 
Americans.  One  would  provide  for  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries. The  inflation  which  is  felt  by 
every  housewife  as  she  shops  for  gro- 
ceries, every  husband  as  he  buys  the  new 
family  car.  is  experienced  to  a  far  greater 
degree  by  the  senior  citizen  living  on  a 
fixed  pension.  Even  the  increases  voted 
by  Congress  during  the  90th  Congress 
have  been  all  but  wiped  out  by  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  My  bill,  which  has  wide- 
spread support  among  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, would  provide  a  measure  of  se- 
curity to  our  senior  citizens  faced  with 
increasing  costs  of  living. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  I 
have  long  supported  a  tax  credit  for  the 
costs  of  higher  education.  With  the  costs 
of  education  past  high  school  mounting 
each  year,  and  with  more  and  more  jobs 
requiring  such  education,  it  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  difiQcult  to  finance  the 
further  education  of  one  child  or  two — 
not  to  mention  that  of  four  or  five  or 
more.  A  tax  credit  would  be  one  way  of 
easing  the  burden  of  financing  a  college 
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or  vocational  education,  without  the 
costly,  time-consuming,  inefficient  bu- 
reaucratic machinery  which  would  be 
necessary  to  administer  direct  grants  on 
a  large  sc»le.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
encourage  investment  in  higher  educa- 
tion by  offering  economic  incentives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  these 
bills  are  but  part  of  my  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  91st  Congress.  In  the  com- 
ing weeks  I  will  be  introducing  new  bills, 
or  reintroducing  revised  versions  of  bills 
I  formerly  sponsored.  The  bills  I  am 
putting  in  the  hopper  today  are,  in  my 
view,  those  whose  early  consideration 
would  seem  merited,  both  because  they 
are  not  new  to  the  congressional  calendar 
and  because  of  their  importance  to  large 
segments  of  our  population. 


WHAT  DEMOCRACY  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Karen 
Tally,  a  student  at  Victor  Valley  College 
in  Victorville,  Calif.,  in  a  speech  she 
entered  in  the  California  voice  of  democ- 
racy program,  expresses  a  thought  which 
has  renewed  my  faith  in  the  young  people 
of  America.  Miss  Tally's  speech  entitled 
"What  Democracy  Means  to  Me,"  is  far 
more  representative,  I  believe,  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Nation's  youth  than  are 
those  few  whose  unpatriotic  actions  are 
so  much  in  the  headlines.  She  sum- 
marized the  hope  and  idealism  char- 
acteristic of  young  Americans  In  saying : 

The  ImportMit  thing  ...  Is  not  Just  what 
democracy  means  to  me  alone,  but  rather 
what  you  and  I  can  make  democracy  mean 
to  the  world. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  bring  these  re- 
freshing remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  as  follows: 

Yesterday.  It  must  have  been  yesterday,  for 
It  Is  Just  the  other  side  of  today  In  my  mind. 
I  was  walking,  going  no  where  specifically 
and  everywhere  In  particular.  It  was  one  of 
those  tingling  cold  wlncUwept  November 
days,  when  the  whole  universe  seems  deserted 
and  the  sky  Is  angry  at  the  wbrld.  As  I 
walked  down  a  street  called  Anywhere  In  a 
town  known  as  Somewhere,  huge  drops  of 
water  began  to  fall  sporadically  one  by  one. 

As  I  wandered  by  the  houses  with  their 
blank  expressions  I  came  upon  three  children 
playing  at  sailing.  It  must  have  been  saUlng 
for  they  had  overturned  a  bicycle  and  were 
using  the  front  wheel  as  a  sea  captain  might 
hold  the  wheel  of  his  vessel.  Suddenly  a 
loud  dispute  broke  out  among  the  shipmates. 
Evidently  there  was  a  matter  of  some  name 
calUng  Involved,  but  this  would  have  been 
of  little  consequence  had  not  above  the  bick- 
ering rose  the  words.  "Well.  It's  a  free  coun- 
try. Isn't  It?"  Those  words  Ignited  my  mind 
as  surely  as  If  a  match  were  struck  to  a  fuse. 
Those  six  words  with  such  meaning,  "It's  a 
free  country,  Isn't  It?"  and  yet  thrown  into 
a  conversation  with  such  apparent  flippancy. 
I  continued  to  wander  and  In  my  mind 
wandered   beside   me. 

Have  we  grown  so  accustomed  to  these 
words  that  they  faU  from  the  tongues  of  our 
children  as  nomsense  words?  Have  words  Uko 
freedom  and  democracy  become  so  common 
that  they  have  no  meaning? 
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For  tbree  hundred  men  and  women  croas- 
Ing  the  Atlantic  In:  a  small  vessel  In  1630, 
they  must  have  ha4  some  meaning.  For  the 
126,000  dead  who  lay  In  the  trenches  of 
PYanee  in  1917.  th^  must  have  had  some 
meaning.  'For  the  wlVes  and  mothers  of  those 
now  in  Vl^  Nam,  they  most  hold  some 
meaning.  And  yet  .how  many  of  us  give 
Uemocracy  even  a  fl^st  thought?  I  began  to 
1^  question  what  demdcracy  meant  for  me. 

For    me    democrafy    isn't    Just    a    bill    of 
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trlghts,  or  Just  a  "gqvernment  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  an4  for  the  people."  It  la 
flrst,  a  spirit  movjng  as  an  active  force 
within  a  people.  It  li  ttiat  spirit  which  allows 
the  Jew,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  to 
live  side  by  side  awl  on  their  Sabbaths,  go 
their  respective  w^ys  to  worship.  It  Is 
that  spirit  which  r^es  up  in  the  hearts  of 
men  when  the  pouqy  of  our  nation  Is  chal- 
lenged, and  yet  it  is  the  same  spirit  which 
challeriges  that  policy  before  its  inaugxira- 
tlon.  It  la  the  spirit  that  speaks  out  without 
fear;  that  reaches  eut  with  understanding. 
Democracy  Is  a  spirit. 

Second.  Democracy  la  people;  millions  of 
them  raising  their  Voices  In  a  great  tumult 
of  equality  and  jiistlce.  "We  hold  these 
Truths  to  be  self-evident  .  .  ."  the  words 
^esouod  aa  If  formed  by  one  single  voice.  "All 
■men  aia,  created  equal  and  that  they  are  en- 
dowed with  certain]  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  theae  are  Ufa,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  ^lIllJDns  of  individuals  work- 
ing within  the  franjework  of  the  masses,  yet 
remaining  Individuals.  Democracy  is  people. 

It  Is  the  right  to  i  ;hoose  between  good  and 
evil  as  long  as  that  choice  doesn't  Injure 
another  individual,  Without  fear  I  may 
choose.  My  life  Is  iilne  to  cast  off  or  draw 
on  as  I  see  flt.  I  oWe  no  part  of  myself  to 
any  man,  yet  may  give  freely  to  all. 

Third,  democracy  is  an  Ideal  as  free  as  the 
north  wind  and  as  new  and  fresh  as  a  crisp 
December  morning.  It  la  the  ideal  that  to  be 
unhampered  by  man-made  bars  will  cause  us 
to  grow  In  wisdom  apd  knowledge  as  no  other 
people  have  grown  before. 

Though  Democracy  is  all  of  these  it  is  only 
what  I  make  it.  Democracy  is  an  ideal. 

The  Important  tiling,  my  friend,  is  not 
Just  what  democraci  means  to  me  alone,  but 
rather  what  you  ai^l  I  can  make  democracy 
mean  to  the  world. 


A  TRIBUTE  'to  CONTINENTAL 
AIRLINES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  Wn^ON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  com- 
mending Continantal  Airlines  for  Its 
achievement  in  j^b  training  of  persons 
who,  because  of  itece  or  education,  had 
previously  been  (Jenied  employment  in 
industry.  Continehtal  Airlines,  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  in  every  sense,  has 
t  to  recruit  untrained 
ederal  assistance  pro- 
ean5  of  on-the-job 
gainful  employment 
ustry. 
Continental     Airlines, 


exerted  every  effi 
persons  through 
grams    who,    by 
training,  can  fln^ 
in  the  airline  in 

Along  with 
Councilman  Billy  j  G.  Mills,  of  Los  An- 
geles, devoted  countless  hours  in  the  city 
council  to  working  for  increased  utiliza- 
tion by  Industry :  of  the  untapped  re- 
sources of  minority  groups.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  readiness  of  industries  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  to  take  advantage 
of    on-the-job   trjdnlng    for   disadran- 
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taged  persons  rightly  belongs  to  Council- 
man Mills'  singular  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RssoLunoN    or  thk   Citt    or   Los   Ancxi.xs 

Whereas.  Continental  Airlines  has  e«t»b- 
llshed  Itself  as  an  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
ployer through  their  continuing  efforts  to 
recruit,  train,  and  employ  persons  of  mi- 
nority races;  and 

Whereas,  with  Continental,  recruitment 
means  seeking  out  prospective  employees  by 
taking  personnel  representatives  Into  high 
schoola  and  colleges  In  the  minority  com- 
munity to  encourage  an  Interest  In  and  to 
give  assurance  of  the  possibilities  for  airline 
careers  for  hesitant  minority  youth;    and 

\Vhereas.  Continental  Airlines  also  -^dver- 
lises  and  promotes  thig^lnterest  to  the  jpub- 
lic  through  minority  group  publications  and 
in  the  general  media;  it  Includes  all  posi- 
tions in  the  Company  from  Air  Hostesses  and 
Mechanics  to  Clerical  and  Administrative 
personnel;  and 

Whereas,  the  Company  employs  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Coordinator  and  regularly  re- 
views all  hiring  patterns  to  ensure  preven- 
tion of  any  form  of  discrimination — equal 
opportunity  statements  are  Included  In  all 
union  contracts,  and  representatives  of  mi- 
nority group  agencies  have  a  standing  invi- 
tation to  tour  the  Company's  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  employees,  regardless  of  race  or 
level  of  advantage,  undergo  basic  and  re- 
current training  in  the  new  (3.5  million 
Louis  H.  Mueller  Training  Center  at  the  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  where  the 
latest,  most  advanced  instructional  aids  and 
techniques  are  being  used — employees  main- 
tain their  individuality.  Interest,  and  In- 
volvement in  how  the  airline  Is  run — most 
of  all  they  are  taught  pride — pride  in  their 
Jobs,  pride  in  their  airline,  and  pride  in 
themselves;  and 

Whereas,  the  growth  of  Continental  Air- 
lines has  been  steady — it  was  organized  in 
1934  in  El  Paso.  Texasi  with  three  single- 
engine  aircraft — in  1963  it  moved  its  head- 
quarters and  main  base  from  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, to  Los  Angeles  International  Airport — 
now  with  more  than  half  of  its  7.000  em- 
ployees located  in  Los  Angeles,  it  has  become 
a  true  Calif ornlan;  and 

Whereas,  Continental  is  now  one  of  the 
major  trunklines  and  the  only  all  fan-Jet 
airline  in  the  United  States,  providing  serv- 
ice throughout  the  Southwest  and  Midwest; 
it  is  one  of  the  major  airlines  In  the  world, 
with  its  familiar  black,  gold  and  white 
"Proud  Birds"  flying  in  faraway  places  such 
as  Europe,  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Orient;  smd 

Whereas,  Mr.  Robert  Six  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  airlines;  he  was  the  16th  em- 
ployee of  the  Company,  and  has  served  as  its 
President  for  the  past  30  years: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  does  hereby  commend  Continental 
Airlines  for  the  extra  effort  they  have  made 
to  utilize  the  human  resources  of  the  minor- 
ity community  and  for  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample they  have  set  in  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  various  ethnic  employees,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  the  nation. 


Jamuiry  5,  1969 


A  BIT  OF  POISON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  pesticides  pose 
a  very  significant  threat  to  the  continued 
well-being  of  all  forms  of  wildlife,  as  well 
as  to  mankind  itself.  The  need  for  ac- 


tion to  control  the  use  of  pesticides  was 
strongly  endorsed  in  an  editorial  carried 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
December  3.  1968.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  familiar 
with  this  editorial,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
A  Lrnrx  Bit  or  Poison 

We  welcome  the  suggestion  of  very  strict 
controls  for  pesticides.  They  are  long  over- 
due. 

And  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  comes 
from  an  eminent  wildlife  biologist.  Dr.  How- 
ard E.  Johnson  of  Michigan  State  University, 
adds  to  its  weight. 

Dr.  Johnson  recently  told  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  science  writers  that  he 
considers  pesticides  such  dangerous  contam- 
inants In  our  environment  that  they  should 
be  sold  only  on  prescription.  He  urged  strict 
procedures  to  account  for  their  use  and  dis- 
posal. The  only  widely  used  materials  so 
tightly  controlled  today  are  radioactive  sub- 
stances. 

Dr.  Johnson  Isn't  talking  about  the  massive 
fish  kills  or  poisoned  bread  that  have  made 
headlines  in  recent  years.  Reassuringly,  he 
tells  us  that  such  gross  mishandling  of  pes- 
ticides is  coming  under  more  effective  con- 
trol. He's  concerned  about  long-term  effects 
of  the  low-level  contamination  which  now 
permeates  our  world. 

In  his  wildlife  work,  he  has  seen  how  in- 
sidious these  effects  can  be.  For  example, 
adult  salmon  may  happily  tolerate  low  levels 
of  DDT  in  their  water  only  to  spawn  eggs 
with  poison  concentrations  that  kill  their 
young. 

The  long-term  hazards  of  low-level  con- 
tamination are  largely  unknown.  But  re- 
search such  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  should 
alert  all  of  us  to  the  danger  of  taking  false 
comfort  in  our  ignorance.  We  may  be  build- 
ing up  poison  levels  that  could  eventually 
kill  off  many  species  and  even  endanger 
men. 

Under  the  circumstances,  would  U  not  be 
wise  to  Institute  tighter  ptestlcide  controls? 
All  of  us  with  our  household  and  garden 
sprays  contribute  to  the  contamination  Just 
as  do  the  farmers.  And  most  of  us  tend  to  be 
much  more  careless  about  these  things  than 
do  big  pesticide  users  who  have  technical 
help. 

The  world  badly  needs  better  knowledge 
of  the  long-term  dangers  of  these  useful 
poisons.  Research  on  this  should  be  stepped 
up.  Meanwhile,  it  would  behoove  everyone  to 
use  restraint  with  the  chemicals. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  United 
States — a  major  pesticide  producer,  user,  and 
contaminator — could  lead  the  world.  We 
urge  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
new  Congress  to  consider  seriously  Dr.  John- 
son's suggestion. 


VOLUNTARY  RETIREMENT 
CONDITIONS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  present  civil  service  re- 
tirement law.  Federal  employees  may  re- 
tire at  their  own  option  with  Immediate 
anniilty  if  they  have  reached  age  55  and 
have  served  for  at  least  30  years,  or  at 
age  60  after  at  least  20  years  of  service. 

For  many  years  Federal  employee  or- 
ganizations have  advocated  the  adoption 
of  a  provision  to  permit  volxmtary  retire- 
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ment,  regardless  of  age  and  with  unre- 
duced annuity,  upon  completion  of  30 
years'  Federal  employment.  Organiza- 
tion representatives  have  held  that  such 
a  provision  would  make  it  more  economi- 
cally feasible  for  workers  with  partial 
disability,  or  declining  capacity  or  Inter- 
ests, to  withdraw  from  active  service  at 
some  additional  cost  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  but  with  an  overall 
gain  in  Government  efficiency.  Many 
Federal  employees  contend  that  30  years 
is  a  full  career,  justifying  retirement 
without  penalty,  and  that  the  present 
law  discriminates  against  employees  who 
came  into  Federal  service  at  an  early  age. 
It  is  further  contended  that  early  retire- 
ment will  somewhat  ease  the  Nation's 
unemplo3rment  problem  by  making  room 
for  new  hires. 

There  Is  merit,  I  believe,  in  a  proposal 
to  ease  retirement  opportunity  for  par- 
tially disabled  or  superannuated  workers 
with  substantial  periods  of  service.  I  feel 
that  there  would  probably  be  mutual  ad- 
vantage, also.  In  facilitating  the  retire- 
ment of  long-service  employees  whose 
skills  are  supplanted  by  new  technologies, 
or  who  have  simply  lost  Interest  in  their 
Government  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
retirement  benefit  of  imreduced  annuity 
would  be  equally  available,  and  perhaps 
more  attractive  to  the  fully  productive 
long-service  employees.  The  probability 
of  losing  the  wrong  people  would  become 
even  greater  if  eligibility  were  based  only 
on  a  30-year  service  requirement  and  not 
at  all  on  age. 

Accordingly,  I  am  offering  a  bill  which 
would  permit  exercising  the  right  to  vol- 
imtarily.  retire  when  the  employees'  com- 
bined afee  and  length  of  service  totals 
the  sum  of  at  least  80.  For  example,  an 
employee  who  has  attained  age  50  would 
be  able  to  retire  after  having  served  for 
a  period  of  30  years,  or  an  employee  age 
55  could  retire  after  service  of  at  least 
25  years. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  drift  to  other 
employment  by  the  more  productive 
workers,  my  bill  provides  that  the  an- 
nuity of  any  employee  retiring  prior  to 
the  attainment  of  age  55  be  reduced  by 
one-twelfth  of  1  percent  for  each  full 
month  he  or  she  Is  under  age  55 — the 
equivalent  of  1  percent  per  year.  As  a 
matter  of  consistency  and  equity,  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  annuity  reduc- 
tion formula  applicable  to  early  involun- 
tary separation  retirements  is  also  pro- 
vided. 


"THE  13TH  JUROR" 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

/ 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  following 
article  entitled  "The  13th  Juror."  which 
was  written  for  the  Portia  Law  Journal 
of  the  Portia  Law  School  in  Boston  by 
the  Honorable  Foster  Furcolo. 

Many  of  us  remember  when  Mr.  Fur- 
colo was  a  Member  of  this  esteemed  body 
as  well  as  when  he  was  Governor  of 
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Massachusetts.  He  Is  presently  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Middlesex  County. 
Mass. 

I  know  that  the  membership  will  find 
this  a  most  Interesting  and  informative 
critique : 

Thb  13th  Jukob:  A  Critique  on  the  Occa- 
sional Dkpbivation  or  the  Imparttal  Jury 
(By  Poster  Furcolo) 

(EDrroR's  Note. — This  article  was  written 
and  prepared  for  publication  prior  to  the 
author's  appointment  to  his  present  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  District  Attorney.) 

The  law  says  that  any  person  charged  with 
a  crime  shall  be  tried  by  a  Jury  composed 
of  twelve  of  his  peers.  The  law  also  provides 
a  method  by  which  any  Juror  may  be  chal- 
lenged "for  cause."  However — to  our  shame. 
— in  some  cases  the  defendant  is  deprived  of 
these  sacred  safeguards. 

Why?  The  answer  Is  probably  that  In  cer- 
tain types  of  cases  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Jury  of  "twelve  good  men  and  true."  In 
such  trials  there  is  always  the  Thirteenth 
Juror.  Who  is  the  Thirteenth  Juror?  How 
did  he  get  there?  When  and  why  did  It  hap- 
pen?  And,  what  should  be  done  atwut  It? 

The  Thirteenth  Juror  has  no  standing  in 
any  constitution;  nor  is  he  recognized  by 
any  common  or  statutory  law,  yet  he  has  al- 
ways existed.  Without  kith  or  kin,  unseen 
and  unseeing,  unclothed  in  any  authority, 
faceless,  nameless — even  chalrless  The  Thir- 
teenth Juror  nevertheless  dominates  the 
Jury  box.  The  Thirteenth  Juror  Is  sired  by 
what  is  known  as  "The  Climate  of  Opinion." 
He  Is  the  man  at  the  bar.  the  passenger  on 
the  street-car.  the  fellow  being  shaved,  the 
after-dinner  speaker,  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick  maker.  He  is  also  a  she,  the 
housewife  chatting  with  the  mailman  and 
milkman,  the  beauty-parlor  operator,  the 
bridge  player,  the  parent-teacher,  the  clerk. 
the  waitress,  the  voice  on  the  telephone. 

The  omnipresent  Climate  of  Opinion  is 
also  Inanimate  such  as  radio,  television, 
newspapers,  magazines,  the  printed  or  spoken 
word  anyplace.  At  any  time  The  Climate  of 
Opinion  may  through  any  prejudice,  hate, 
fear  or  lack  of  knowledge  and  Information 
develop.  The  Thirteenth  Juror  as  the  Mr. 
Hyde  of  the  courtroom,  warping  and  cajol- 
ing the  Jury  to  carry  out  his  desires.  All  the 
bailiffs  In  the  world  cannot  bar  The  Thir- 
teenth Juror  from  the  court  room,  nor  can 
the  sternest  Judge  control  him.  No  one  knows 
when  he  enters  the  courtroom.  But  when  he 
is  there,  he  exists  with  greater  prominence 
and  stature  than  any  physical  being.  Let 
us  examine  this  interloper  as  he  has  ap- 
peared over  the  years. 

Every  era  has  a  Climate  of  Opinion — not 
always  about  the  same  subject,  of  course. 
For  example,  it  was  on  religion  that  people 
were  focusing  their  attention  during  the  last 
years  of  Christ's  life — the  result  being  a 
Climate  of  Opinion  that  was  affected  by  any 
new  voice  in  the  religious  field.  In  another 
age  and  another  setting,  a  person  accused  of 
being  unpatriotic  might  find  himself  in  a 
Climate  of  Opinion  that  had  abandoned 
religion  to  develop  nationalism.  In  compara- 
tively more  recent  times,  the  mists  of  opin- 
ion were  a  shroud  around  those  accused  of 
vrttchcraft.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
witchcraft  was  the  nirvana  of  The  Thir- 
teenth Juror.  Woe  betide  the  pvoor  lady  who 
was  accused  of  It  by  anyone  from  the  minis- 
ter to  the  village  rumdum  or  idiot.  The  Cli- 
mate of  Opinion  was  functioning  efficiently 
and  ail-pervasively.  The  Thirteenth  Juror 
had  been  formed. 

But  have  we  not  progressed  considerably 
since  the  days  of  witchcraft?  Of  course  the 
twentieth  century  Thirteenth  Juror  would 
laugh  a  charge  of  witchcraft  right  out  of 
court.  But  what  about  some  other  charge? 
The  Climate  at  Opinion  when  It  Is  observed 
In  close  quarters  Is  not  quite  so  obvious — 
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perhaps  poUtlcs  or  social  change,  tor  exam- 
ple? 

Let  me  cite  Massachusetts  as  an  example 
(although  the  basic  point  is  the  same  for 
all  states).  In  Massachusetts  during  the 
early  nineteen  twenties  a  person  accused  of 
radicalism.  Bolshevism  or  Socialism  would 
find  that  the  Thirteenth  Juror  was  deaf  to 
arguments  of  reason  or  logic  though  there 
was  no  Climate  of  Opinion  about  witchcraft. 
Just  as  there  Is  a  time  and  tide  In  the  for- 
tunes of  men  so.  too.  Is  there  one  in  Climates 
of  Opinion  What  was  the  magic  word  In 
Massachusetts  (and  undoubtedly  in  other 
states)  In  the  late  nineteen  forties  and  fif- 
ties? Certainly  not  "Christian"  or  "Rebel"; 
nor  was  It  "Witch"  or  "Socialist  "  But  what 
about  the  word  "Communist?"  What  a  word 
that  was  in  the  fifties!  And  quickly  It  was 
forgotten  In  the  sixties ! 

In  many  areas  during  the  nineteen  fifties 
the  appellation  of  Communist.  If  uttered  by 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  was  sufficient  to 
clothe  The  Thirteenth  Juror  In  a  toga  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  as  the  protector  of  the 
American  cause.  Yet  ten  short  years  after 
McCarthy's  death,  the  Climate  of  Opinion 
had  veered  Into  another  direction  complete- 
ly: political  corruption.  That  Climate  of 
Opinion,  too.  will  eventually  be  dissipated 
so  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  we  may 
all  look  back  and  wonder  if  its  madness  had 
been  but  a  bad  dream.  Perhaps  you  would 
say,  "Oh,  but  political  corruption  Is  differ- 
ent!" Sure  It  Is — In  the  nineteen  sixties.  Just 
as  every  charge  was  "different"  In  its  day. 

John  Q.  Public  under  Caesar  could  perhap>s 
have  been  objective  about  vritches  or  Com- 
munists— buV^not  about  Christianity.  The 
Puritan  had  no  trouble  vrith  persecution  of 
Christianity  but.  witchcraft  could  not  be  tol- 
erated. The  common  man  after  World  War 
One  could  take  witchcraft  in  his  stride  but 
Socialist  membership  was  without  absolu- 
tion. A  generation  later  Communism  sym- 
pathy with  soul  staining  redness  demanded 
the  ultimate  penalty.  Just  ten  short  years 
later,  there  was  no  particular  danger  in  being 
labelled  a  Communist — but  the  public  figure 
accused  of  graft  or  corruption  was  sinailarly 
burnt  at  the  stake.  And  now  though  war  has 
always  been  preached  against  and  held  as  an 
Illogical  irrational  act,  those  who  protest 
against  its  support  are  again  to  be  fed  to  the 
lions.  Whenever  The  Thirteenth  Juror  is  rid- 
ing high,  the  accusation  itself  literally  be- 
comes the  proof.  The  protections  of  liberty  of 
the  Constitution  are  rapidly  side  stepped  by 
the  dedicated  Thirteenth  Juror.  His  goal  Is 
plain  and  simple.  Conviction!  Guilty!  Pun- 
ish! Hang!  Electrocute!  Ouillotine!  Burn! 
Brand!  Death!  Life  In  Prison!  Banishment! 
Hemlock!  The  Thirteenth  Juror  does  not  des- 
ecrate Justice  in  all  cases  but  only  where 
directed  by  The  Climate  of  Opinion.  Justice 
as  complete  as  civilization  knows,  may  be 
taking  place  in  other  courtrooms  in  other 
types  of  cases  at  the  very  s.ame  time  that 
The  Thirteenth  Juror  Is  functioning  in  only 
one  type  of  case. 

Let  us  analyze  the  problem  In  terms  of  tlie 
situation  existing  In  the  early  sixties.  First 
of  all.  ask  yourself  this  question:  When  I 
read  In  the  newspaper,  that  Politician  Jones 
is  charged  with  having  accepted  a  bribe,  do. 
I  Immediately  tend  to  accept  the  charge  as 
true?  (You  will  notice  that  the  question  does 
not  even  require  you  to  "tend  to  think  the 
charge  Tnay  be  true" — the  situation  in  the 
Sixties  is  such  that  the  average  person  sim- 
ply accepts  the  charge  as  being  true.) 

What  has  happened  to  a  sacred  concept 
called  "the  presumption  of  Innocence?  "  What 
has  happened  to  a  legal  mantle  of  protection 
known  as  "proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt?" 
What  has  become  of  the  Constitution? 

In  Massachusetts — In  the  enlightened  year 
of  1965 — an  actual  poll  was  taken  on  this 
question:  "Representative  Peter  Martin  had 
been  charged  with  accepting  a  bribe  to  vote 
a  certain  way  on  a  bill  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature. Do  you  believe  he  Is  probably  guilty 
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or  Innocvnt  of  the  cHarge?"  Some  seventy- 
one  percent  of  thoee  polled  gave  "OiUlty"  aa 
chelr  aa«wer.  "I  don't  Itnow",  wae  the  reply  of 
sixteen  percent.  The  subatance  of  the  answer* 
of  the  remaining  thirteen  percent  must  be 
summarteed  by  a  colle«tlve  paraphrase:  "The 
presumption  of  Innocence  protects  him  un- 
less more  facts  are  given."  But  think  of  those 
figures:  seventy-one  {>ercent  of  those  asked 
were  willing  to  condemn  on  simply  the  bald 
accusation!  Apparently  not  one  person  was 
willing  to  grant  the  suppoeltlon  of  inno- 
cence— even  the  thirteen  percent  who  spoke 
of  the  presumption  ^f  Innocence  still  de- 
manded something  mt)re  before  they  would 
make  an  afBrmatlve  concession  of  Innocence. 
In  most  cases,  the  burtlen  of  proving  the  guilt 
of  one  accused  of  the  commission  of  a  crime 
beyond  a  reasonable  dt>ubt  Is  upon  the  pros- 
ecution; in  this  typ*  of  case  where  The 
Climate  of  Opinion  hai  a  vested  interest,  ap- 
parently the  accused  lijas  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing his  Innocence.  | 

In  the  above  mentioned  survey,  there  was 
no  such  person  as  Representative  Peter  Mar- 
tin! There  was  no  one  in  the  Legislature 
even  bearing  the  name  of  Peter  Martin.  A 
fictitious  name  had  been  purposely  selected 
to  see  If  The  Climate  of  Opinion  In  Massa- 
chusetts was  such  th|tt  people  were  willing 
to'accepfhJiy  accusaiaon  against  a  political 
flgvire  as  proof  It  is '  unfortunate  that  the 
pollsters  not  think  t^  take  another  sxirvey 
about  Representative  feter  Martin  being  ac- 
cused of  something  olfher  than  political  cor- 
ruption— murder  or  ripe  or  robbery,  for  ex- 
ample. I  am  convinced  that  the  mantle  of 
presumption  of  Inn^ence  would  protect 
even  a  politician  against  a  crime  that  did 
not  have  its  roots  in  an  abstract  area  such 
as  politics.  It  is  only  that  type  of  offense 
where  The  Climate  of  Opinion  has  a  greater 
chance  of  entering  to  fester  and  contaminate 
with  half  truths  or  implications  for  the  so 
called  'protection  aqd  good  of  the  public 
welfare." 

If  the  Individual  hafe  no  protection  against 
an  inflamed  public  that  readily  accepts  an 
accusation  as  proof  l>f  guilt,  can  anything 
done  In  the  courts  to  prevent  miscarriage  of 
Justice  occasioned  M  the  presence  of  The 
Thirteenth  Juror?  What  about  the  Judge? 
We  must  remember  flhat  Judges  themselves 
are  htiman  beings  wh»  live  in  the  state  where 
they  preBlde,  who  tfclk  to  neighbors  and 
friends,  who  read  newspapers  and  listen  to 
the  radio  and  television,  and  who  feel  the 
cold  and  warmth  of  the  climate  In  which 
they  live.  Just  as  eiteryone  else  does — and 
that  also  includes  tha  Climate  of  Opinion.  In 
short.  Judges — with  ot'  without  black  robes — 
are  human  beings.  When  he  presides  over 
Juries,  a  Judge  may  |try  to  conceal  his  own 
beliefs  and  opinion^  and  he  undoubtedly 
will  at  least  utter  words  that  command  the 
Jurors  to  disregard  passions  and  prejudices 
and  preconceived  opl^ons  and  anything  el8e 
that  does  not  emanate  from  the  witness 
stand.  But  the  poor  iudge  is  too  often  him- 
self the  victim  of  th^  unseen  mesmerism  of 
■nie  Thirteenth  Juroi 

Under   our   system    of   Jiu^sprudence.   the 


Judge  rules  on  the  1 
tlon   Is   to  determlni 
nothing    for    the    J 
Judge  so  rules  as  a 
a  case  Is  submitted 


and  the  Jury's  func- 
the  facts.  If  there  Is 
to  decide,  then  the 
atter  of  law.  Whenever 
;o  a  Jury,  it  seems  that 
there  la  some  Issue  I  of  fact  to  be  decided. 
Even  if  the  evidence  qt  guilt  is  overwhelming, 
the  Judge  still  mus^  submit  the  matter  to 
the  Jury  for  Its  determination.  After  hearing 
all  the  evidence,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  Judge  and  Jury  nxlght  differ  In  their  opin- 
ions on  the  facts.  There  have  been  cases 
where  the  Judge  haii  disagreed  so  violently 
that  he  has  even  •fired"  the  Jury — pubUcly 
chastised  them  and  ( ccused  them  of  stupid- 
ity or  indifference  or  of  violating  their  oaths 
as  Jurors.  Countless  news  articles  are  pub- 
lished regarding  suci  action  in  a  variety  of 
cases  throughout  thje  states.  Yet  all  share 
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a  common  characteristic — the  Jury  that 
aroused  the  Judge's  wrath  had  always  found 
the  defendant  Not  Guilty.  I  have  never  M«n 
a  case  where  the  Judge  •fired"  a  Jury  that 
returned  a  finding  of  Guilty  against  a  de- 
fendant. Not  only  have  I  never  seen  any  re- 
port of  such  a  case  but  diligent  search  and 
Inquiry  among  lawyers  In  many  states  has 
failed  to  disclose  even  a  rumor  of  such  an 
event  Why  Is  It  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  a  Judge  tongue-lashing  a  Jury 
for  a  'wrong"  verdict  (Not  Guilty)  and  yet 
no  case  can  be  found  where  a  Judge  lacerated 
a  Jury  for  finding  someone  Guilty  as  the  state 
had  charged?  In  both  cases  there  Is  an  Issue 
of  fact  that  Is  submitted  to  the  Jury  for  the 
decision  of  the  twelve  good  men  and  true. 
Why  do  Judges  abuse  Juries  only  when  the 
verdict  Is  Not  Guilty?  The  answer  is  not  that 
the  Judge  directs  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 
when  there  Is  Insufficient  evidence  to  Justify 
submitUng  the  case  to  the  Jury.  The  Judge 
must  do  that  in  such  a  case — otherwise  the 
appellate  court  will  rule  that  the  Judge  was 
m  error.  If  there  Is  Insufficient  evidence,  the 
defendant  does  not  have  to  look  to  anyone 
except  the  law  for  help.  What  we  are  Ulklng 
about  here  Is  the  case  where  there  Is  some 
evidence  sufficient  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  com- 
mit the  crime  with  which  he  stands  accused 
by  the  state.  In  such  cases,  there  are  scores 
of  Instances  where  the  Judge  has  publicly 
castigated  a  "Not  Guilty  Jury  but  apparently 
none  where  a  ••Guilty"  Jury  was  meted  out 
such  treatment. 

Why?  I  can  think  of  no  answer  other  than 
the  probability  that  subconsciously  the 
Judge  identifies  himself  with  the  states  case 
(the  state  being  the  prosecuting  party  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order ) .  It  Is  true  that 
consciously  the  average  Judge  thinks  of  him- 
self as  someone  who  protects  the  rights  of 
the  defendant — and  in  most  cases  his  de- 
scription Is  accurate.  He  will  even  deeply  and 
passionately  believe  that  complete  neutral- 
ity is  his  function  but  yet.  when  the  chips 
are  down,  when  public  opinion  is  aroused, 
the  Judge  subconsciously  tends  to  take  the 
viewpoint  of  the  prosecution.  (Remember 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  very  limited  type 
of  case — a  Climate  of  Opinion  offense ) .  The 
Judge  In  a  state  court  is  a  part  of  the  Judi- 
cial system  of  the  state.  He  Is,  in  fact,  a  state 
official.  It  is  only  natural  for  him  to  Identify 
himself  with  the  state.  What  about  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  (sometimes  called  District 
Attorney  or  Attorney  General,  etc.)?  When- 
ever the  Influence  of  The  Thirteenth  Juror 
is  overwhelming  on  the  twelve  official  jurors. 
It  la  usually  even  more  Irresistible  to  the  Pro- 
secuting Attorney.  Add  to  that,  of  course,  the 
most  vital  element  In  the  mind  of  all  but 
the  most  conscientious  prosecuting  officials: 
conviction  means  votes  means  election.  If 
the  Judge  is  rare  who  seeks  to  oust  The 
Thirteenth  Juror  from  the  Jury  box  even 
more  rare  Is  the  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Can  we  keep  The  Thirteenth  Juror  out  of 
the  court  room  by  questioning  Jurors  as  to 
whether  they  have  preconceived  beliefs  about 
the  case  at  hand?  In  theory,  the  defendant 
Is  thus  assured  of  his  right  to  have  Jurors 
excluded  If  they  have  already  formed  an 
opinion.  To  cite  the  kind  of  protection  that 
such  a  defendant  may  have,  let  me  quote 
verbatim  from  a  1933  case.  Commonwealth  of 
Maasacliuaetta  v.  Snyder,  283  Mass.  401 : 

"The  record  as  to  the  Venireman  Edward 
B.  Geldert  was  as  follows: 

"The  JuDoi.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed 
any  opinion  In  reference  to  this  case? 

"Geldekt.  No,  only  at  home,  I  suppose, 
talking  It  over  after  reading  the  papers. 

•The  JtJDOK.  Well,  Is  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed  or  formed  at  home  an  opinion  that 
would  preclude  you  from  relying  solely  on 
the  evidence  presented  here  in  court,  so  far 
as  the  rendering  of  your  verdict  was  con- 
cerned? In  other  words,  would  you  rely  solely 
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on  the  evidence  here,  and  Ignore  anything 
that  you  have  read  in  the  papers? 

•'Oklokst.  Well,  I  think  I  have  my  mind 
made  up  after  reading  the  papers  about  the 
case. 

"The  JmxK.  Do  you  think  your  mind  is 

made  up  so  that  It  is  unalterably  made  up? 

•'Geldbrt.  Well.  I  couldn't  Just  say  to  that. 

••The  JiTDGK.  That  Is,  made  up  to  such  an 

extent  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to 

follow  the  evidence  and  rely  on  the  evidence? 

"Gkldcrt.  Well.  I  don't  know  what  to  say 

about  that.  I  don't  think  so. 

••The  JiTDQE.  You  say  you  do  think  so.  or  do 
not  think  so? 

•'GEU>mT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
"The  JtTDCK.  That  is,  you  would  be  able  to 
follow  the  evidence  and  disregard  anything 
you  had  read  In  the  papers? 

"Geldkst.  Yes,  your  Honor,  —  .... 
"The  Judge.  The  juror  stands  Indifferent." 
The  defendant  Snyder  waa  refused  per- 
mission to  Interrogate  Geldert  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  opinion  he  had  formed  and 
saved  an  execptlon.  Be  then  challenged  him. 
The  defendants  on  May  24.  1932.  were  found 
guilty  of  Murder  in  the  first  degree  and  on 
June  7th  and  Jxme  10th,  respectively, 
appealed. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  held 
that  there  was  no  prejudicial  error  by  the 
Superior  Court  which  had  ruled  that  the 
Juror  Geldert  was  qualified  to  be  seated  as  an 
•■  Indifferent"  Juror.  The  highest  court  of 
Massachusetts  said :  'The  ruling  was  free  from 
legal  error."  That  Is  a  fairly  modem  ruling  of 
the  highest  court  in  Massachusetts,  a  state 
which  has  more  than  ordinary  concern  about 
protecting  Its  defendants  in  criminal  cases. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  291  US 
97  reviewed  the  case  but  apparently  did  not 
pass  upon  the  point  of  whether  or  not  the 
Massachusetts  state  court  had  erred  In  ruling 
that  the  Juror  Geldert  stood  "indifferent." 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court.  Had  you  perhaps  expected  better  pro- 
tection than  that  from  the  state  or  the  United 
States  If  you  were  the  defendant?  And  don't 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  charge  was  murder 
and  the  defendant  In  the  actual  case  was 
electrocuted  in  the  state's  electric  chair  on 
February  22.  1934. 

Another  Interesting  but  seldom  recognized 
asi>ect  of  the  frequent  perversion  of  justice 
by  The  Thirteenth  Juror  Is  found  In  the  way 
that  legal  technicalities  are  used  to  under- 
mine the  constitutional  right  to  a  fair  trial. 
In  the  ordinary  case  It  is  only  the  defendant 
who  benefits  by  the  use  of  technicalities;  con- 
versely. In  Climate  of  Opinion  cases.  It  Is  the 
prosecution  that  uses  technicalities  to  the 
fatal  disadvantage  of  the  defendant. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  John  Q.  Public  to 
be  aroused  by  cases  where  some  defendant 
wins  his  freedom  on  the  basis  of  a  legal  tech- 
nicality. Whenever  that  happens,  there  Is  al- 
most certain  to  be  an  outcry  that  condemns 
acquittal  by  technicality  (This  has  not  yet 
come  to  pass  In  outrageous  suppression  of 
evidence  cases  in  the  US.  Supreme  Covirt, 
but  It  will) .  The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is 
finding  the  defendant  guilty  for  the  most 
technical  of  reasons.  Have  you  ever  heard 
anyone  condemn  conviction  by  technicality? 
Yet  that  frequently  happens  in  the  Climate 
of  Opinion  case  where  the  Irate  Juror  Is 
quick  to  convict  if  there  be  even  a  scintilla  or 
feather  of  evidence  against  the  defendant. 
When  public  opinion  Is  aroused  to  the  point 
that  the  mere  accusation  is  accepted  as  proof, 
most  Judges  and  Juries  are  willing  to  condone 
conviction  by  technicality.  The  result  Is  that 
legal  technlcaUtles — which  historically  are 
supposed  to  be  a  shield  for  the  benefit  of  the 
defendant — are  actually  turned  Into  a  sword 
to  be  used  against  him  (I  am  not  referring  to 
suppression  of  evidence  cases  where  the 
prosecuting  authorities  are  victimized  by 
technicalities) . 


The  time-honored  amount  of  evidence  re- 
quired for  a  conviction  has  always  been  de- 
scribed as  proof  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt". 
Courte  nsuallv  talk  about  -moral  eertalnty- 
when  characterlilBg  the  degree  of  proof  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  criterion.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  m  Climate  of  Opinion  cases  the  test  has 
now  degenerated  Into  virtually  no  protection 
at  alt  ••Reaeonable  doubt"  in  such  cases 
merely  means  there  Is  a  ■dntllla  or  feather 
of  ertdence.  The  once  sacred  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt"  has  become  a  hollow, 
meaningless,  and  empty  phrase  that  mocks 
our  whole  concept  of  justice— In  Climate  of 
Opinion  cases.  Our  most  reeoureeful  Thir- 
teenth Juror  is  truly  the  father  of  paradoxi- 
cal situaUons. 

I  think  It  Is  toelabortng  the  point  to  argue 
further  that  CHmate  of  Opinion  Is  a  real, 
specific  and  idenUfiable  condition  that  exists 
about  certain  types  of  offenses.  The  real  ques- 
tion la:  How  do  we  cope  with  It?  How  do  we 
prevent  the  Thirteenth  Juror  from  defeating 
Justice?  First  of  aU.  Judges  should  themselves 
reallae  that  there  is  a  Climate  of  Opinion 
about  a  particular  kind  of  case.  Once  they 
have  recognized  It,  they  then  should  address 
the  jury  In  words  that  are  not  simply 
moutfaed  platttudea  about  impartiality,  lack 
of  blaa,  and  not  being  swayed  by  anything 
other  than  the  evidence.  Normal  procedure 
may  be  aU  right  in  an  ordinary  case  but  In  a 
Climate  of  Opinion  case,  the  Jurors  need  to 
have  the  facte  of  life  pounded  Into  their 
heads.  They  should  be  told  that  In  this  type 
of  case  there  U  every  probablUty  that  the 
jurors  have  come  into  court  with  precon- 
ceived opinions,  which  may  very  likely  In- 
fiuence  the  rendering  of  Injustice  (rather 
than  Justice) .  They  should  be  alerted  to  the 
situation  and  consciously  take  steps  to  avoid 
such  a  pltfaU.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
they  are  not  being  good  citizens  If  they  do 
not  realize  how  unfair  that  Is  to  the  de- 
fendant. The  Judge  should  stress  that  they 
must  recognize  their  almost  certain  lack  of 
impartiality  and  consciously  try  to  correct 
It  And  they  should  be  advised  to  keep  In 
nUnd  the  effects  of  that  Climate  of  Opinion 
on  themselves  when  they  begin  their  de- 
Uberatlons.  (Remember  that  these  sugges- 
tions are  not  for  all  cases,  merely  Climate 
of  Opinion  ones) . 

There  Is  one   outstanding   place  where   a 
Judge  has  every  opportunity  and  complete 
power  to  strike  a  blow  for  a  fair  trial  for  the 
defendant.  That  is  In  cases  where  several  de- 
fendante  are  being  tried  Jointly.  In  such  cases, 
testimony  that  Is  admissible  against  only  one 
defendant  and  Inadmissible  against  another 
Is  not  only  a  common  occurrence  but  is  ac- 
tuaUy  the  usual  situation.  The  prosecution  is 
very   apt  to  try   to  bolster   a   weak  case  by 
tying  It  to  a  strong  case  or  If  It  be  a  political 
prosecution  where  an  immediate  ttlal  win  is 
wanted  (perhaps  an  election  Is  coming  up) 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  It  on  appeal, 
the  prosecution  may  hope  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction even  In  a  case  where  there  Is  virtually 
no  evidence.  The  method  used  is  to  tie  such 
a  case  to  other  cases  that  are  tried  Jointly, 
then  to  Introduce  a  sclnUUa  of  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  bare  presentation  of  impli- 
cating facts,  and  then  lay  It  to  the  defendant 
with   testimony   In   the   "other"   cases   that 
mention     him      (although     not     admissible 
against  him  In  his  won  case).  It  Is  a  naive 
assumption  that  prejudicial  effects  can  be 
overcome   by   Instructions   to   the   Jury,   all 
practicing  lawyers  know  to  be  unmitigated 
fiction.  A  Judge  can  do  a  great  deal  to  Insure 
justice  by  granting  a  separata  trial  In  any 
case  where   It  Is  certain   that  testimony   Is 
going  to  be  oflered  against  one  of  the  de- 
fendante    that    will    be    Inadmissible    but 
nevertheless  highly  prejudicial   against   any 
co-del  endant. 

Why  should  a  defendant  charged  with  a 
crime  not  have  the  right  to  be  tried  alone? 
The  proeecution  is  not  harmed;  In  fact,  the 
prosecution  la  benefitted  because  it  has  no 


right  to  call  a  co-defendant  as  a  witness  in 
a  Joint  trial  whereas  It  can  can  him  against 
a  defendant  who  has  a  separate  trial.  (He 
may  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  answer  as 
as  a  witness  but  the  prosecution  can  never- 
thelees  stin  call  him  to  the  stand,  which  It 
catmot  do  In  the  joint  trial).  The  actual 
cost  of  a  separate  trial  should  not  be  appre- 
ciably more:  In  fact.  It  often  might  very  well 
be  leas.  But  whether  the  cost  Is  more  or  less 
la  unimportant  and  should  not  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  when  a  person's  liberty  Is  at 
stake.  ITie  sole  question  should  be:  What 
form  of  trial  will  come  closest  to  guarantee- 
ing justice  for  this  defendant?  Since  when 
has  it  been:  How  much  will  It  coet  to  guar- 
antee that  the  defendant  gets  a  fair  trial? 
Unfortunately,  too  many  courts  too  often 
have  been  swayed  by  the  cost  factor. 

There  Is  a  simple  but  effective  method  by 
which  the  Judge  can  quickly  determine  If 
the  prosecution  seeks  to  convict  a  defendant 
by   inadmissible  evidence.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  request  the  prosecutor  to  make  a  binding 
agreement  that  there  are  no  statements  or 
other  evidence  to  be  offered  against  Just  one 
defendant  that  also  mention  or  affect  the 
other  co-defendant.  If  the  prosecutor  Is  not 
willing  to  do  so,  then  a  separate  trial  should 
be    granted.    During    the    trial    Itself,    there 
usually    are   countless   occasions  where   the 
Judge  is  under  a  legal  duty  to  instruct  the 
jury  to  disregard  something  that  has  been 
said  from  the  witness  stand.  Most  Judges  do 
this  In  a  very  perfunctory  way.  Nevertheless, 
no  matter  how  the  words  have  been  "thrown 
away",  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  been 
spoken  has  the  legal  effect  of  "correcting" 
the   record   so   that   the   defendant  has   no 
basis  for  an  appeal.  Yet,  as  every  trial  lawyer 
will  tell  you.  the  Judge's  Instructions  to  dis- 
regard some  Inadmissible  evidence  that  has 
been    uttered    from    the    witness    stand    is 
usually  ct«npletely  meaningless  to  the  Jurors. 
Tliey  are  either  confused  or  they  misunder- 
stand the  sltuaUon  or  they  have  not  even 
heard  the  instructions  to  disregard  the  In- 
admissible testimony— In  any  event,  they  are 
Influenced  by  something  that  Is  Inadmissible 
and  has  no  place  In  the  case.  And  there  is 
nothing  the  defendant  can  do  about  it,  be- 
cause the  record  shovre  that  the  Judge  told 
the   jury  to  disregard   the   Item.   There  are 
occasions  when  It  Is  not  only  Inadmissible 
testimony  In  the  courtroom  that  Is  highly 
prejudicial:    what  happens  outside  may  be 
equally  damaging.  I  am  reminded  of  a  re- 
cent  federal    case    In   Massachusetts   where 
the  jury  had  to  take  a  view  of  real  estate 
that  was  the  subject  of  alleged  collusion  by 
land-taking  authorities.  As  the  Jury  was  tak- 
ing  Its   view,   a   next-door   nelghor   shouted 
down    to   them:    "They're   all   crooks!   They 
all  ought  to  go  to  Jailt"  After  the  jury  had 
returned  to  the  courtroom,  the  Judge  gave 
the    usual    InstnicUons    to    disregard    such 
comments.  How  much  more  effective  It  would 
have  been  U  the  Judge  had  gone  even  fur- 
ther and  used  the  incident  as  an  illustration 
of  how  a  Climate  of  Opinion  has  prejudiced 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the  case — 
how    unpatriotic    and    disgraceful    such    an 
attitude  is — and  1^^  a  miscarriage  of  Justice 
would   result   if   such   people   were   on    the 
Jury — ond    does    this    apply    to    the    jurors 
themselves  even  without  their  realization  of 
it?  Was  there  not  an  opportunity  for  an  even 
more  dramatic  act  by  the  court— and  one. 
Incidentally,    that   might   have   had    future 
beneficial   preventive  effects — If   the   person 
who  had  uttered  the  accusatory  words  had 
been  brought  right  into  court?  "Do  you  have 
any    personal    knowledge    of    this    matter? 
Have  you  been  In  the  courtroom  and  heard 
even  one  lota  of  evidence?"  Such  questions 
would  stamp  Indelibly  on  the  minds  of  the 
Jurors  the  grave  damage  that  can  be  done 
by  the  Ignorance  and  prejudice  created  by 
•nie  Climate  of  Opinion.  Perhaps  such  action 
by   the   Judge   himself   might   not    only   do 
much   to  have  each   Juror  search   his  own 
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conscience  a  little  more  carefvilly  but  it 
might  also  help  to  atlll  the  howl  of  the  mob 
in  future  cases. 

After  the  trial,  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  be  asked  about  Its  fairness  is  probably  the 
Juror  himself   (if  you  are  asking  about  his 
own  participation  In  the  verdict).  I  remem- 
ber well,  a  survey  published  In  the  New  Bed- 
ford   Standard   Times    (Simmons,    Recollec- 
tions of   the  Jurors,   Nov.    12,    1960,    p.    12) 
many  years  after  the  verdict  of  the  Sacco- 
Vanzettl  case.  Each  juror  was  questioned  as 
to  whether  the  Judge  had  shown  any  hos- 
tility  to  the  defendants  and  similar  ques- 
tions tending  to  elicit  answers  that  would 
corroborate  or  repudiate   the  death   verdict 
that  Jury  returned.  It  was  done  In  all  serious- 
ness and  was  offered  to  prove  that  the  jurors 
had   not   been   swayed   by    The   Climate   of 
Opinion  or  anything  except  bard  and  cold 
factual  evidence.  What   it   actually   accom- 
plished was  to  ask  a  person  who  had  voted 
to  condenui  a  defendant  to  death  this  ques- 
tion: "Were  you  fair  in  your  decision?  "  The 
situation  is  ludicrous  once  it  Is  analyzed.  I 
am  sure  the  average  person  believes  he  has 
a  lair  and  unbiased  opinion  toward  anyone 
accused  of  crime.  Would  you  convict  a  man 
without   proof?   Of   course   not — that   is,  of 
course  not,  you  say.  But  how  often  in  the 
nineteen  fifties,  when  someone  was  named 
as  a  Communist  agent  or  spy.  did  you  not 
say:  "They  ought  to  take  them  all  out  and 
shoot  them!"  And  I  mean  say  It  even  be/ore 
the  trial.  Or    (in  any  year)    when  someone 
holding  public  office  was  accused  ol  accepting 
a    bribe    or    violating    his    oath    of    office — 
"They're  all  a  bunch  of  crooks!"  Again.  I  am 
referring   to    expressed    opinion    before    the 
trial. 

The  average  juror  probably  wants  to  be 
fair  but  ol  course  he  is  also  a  creature  ol 
his  time.  He  does  not  completely  shed  his 
beliefs  or  passions  or  prejudices  when  he  sits 
down  in  the  Jury  box — granted  that  he 
undoubtedly  fries  to  do  so.  And  he  does  not 
know  everything.  Most  Jtirors  know  that  the 
defendant  may  lie  to  save  himself,  but  they 
usually  are  completely  Ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  prosecution  may  have  an  axe  to 
grind,  too.  Jiu-ors  often  realize  in  a  vague 
way  that  the  prosecutor  may  have  political 
ambitions  that  require  court  victories;  but 
rarely  do  they  have  any  true  comprehension 
of  exactly  what  that  means.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  when  a  prosecutor  has  constantly 
made  speeches  on  the  banquet  circuit  stress- 
ing that  he  would  never  seek  a  conviction 
unjustly,  and  so  on.  What  Is  never  said  Is 
that  his  position  is  on  the  side  of  Justice  In 
any  case  he  prosecutes.  A  prosecutor  may  be 
zealous  lor  reasons  other  than  political  am- 
bition: he  may  genuinely  believe  that  his 
theory  of  the  case  requires  certain  actions 
by  him.  Ideally,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
should  have  an  obligation  to  be  fair  and 
protect  the  defendant  In  every  way.  however. 
Ideal  situations  rarely  persist. 

Thfc  average  jury  Is  also  frequently  misled 
by    the    testimony    of    witnesses    who    turn 
state's  evidence  in  return  for  consideration 
granted  to  them.  Juries  are  entitled  to  con- 
sider such  testimony,  and  they  do.  but  should 
they  not  also  know  the  consideration  or  re- 
ward such  witnesses  are  getting?  The  fact  is. 
the  Jury  usually  does  not  know  because  most 
of  the  time  the  witness  testifies  tliat  he  has 
not  been  promised  anything.  It  is  only  after 
the  case  U  all  over  (and  the  Jury  dispersed) 
that  the  prosecution's  star  witness  has  his 
Indictment  nol  prossed  or  sentence  suspend- 
ed or  some  other  reward.  Or  it  may  even  be 
months  later  when  his  parole  comes  up  lor 
consideration  that  calls  lor  a  good  or  a  bad 
word  from  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Rare  is 
the  case  where  a  prosecuting  attorney  wlU 
frankly  tell  the  Jury  that  he  Is  going  to  for- 
give a  witness's  crime  In  return  for  testimony 
against  the  defendant.  EquaUy  rare  Is  the 
case  where  the  defendant  can  establish  this 
without  such  revelation  by  the  prosecution. 
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The  defenae  attorney  knowa  wbkt  will  hap- 
pen after  the  Jury's  TenUct  U  In — the  co- 
operative wltnee  wUl  be  "p»ld  off"  by  a  light- 
er punlahment — but  he  baa  no  proof  to  offer 
before  the  jury  begUia  Ita  deliberations. 

What  difference  doe*  It  make?  What  differ- 
ence would  It  mak«  to  you  as  a  Juror  If  you 
knew  that  one  side  was  paying  its  star  wlt- 
neaa  flre  thousand  dollars  for  bis  testimony? 
IronlcaUy.  It  is  considered  perfectly  proper 
and  ethical  for  th«  prooecutlon  to  bargain 
with  a  witness  by  etcus'ng  him  from  serving 
two  years  in  pr'son  in  return  for  testimony 
f Movable   to   the   prosecution's   viewpoint — 
whereas  If  the  defense  offered  that  same  wit- 
ness a  hundred  dollars  for  testimony  favor- 
able to  Its  viewpoint,  the  defense  attorney 
would  be  Jailed  and  disbarred  for  such  con- 
duct. (We  are  not  talking  about  expert  wit- 
nesses— doctors     anfl    scientists,     etc..     who 
legitimately    command    such    fees — we    are 
talking  about  the  liw  witness).  How  easily 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  offer  to  suspend 
a  five-year  sentence  Instead  of  requiring  It 
to  be  served  In  prison  la  certainly  a  bribe  or 
payoff  that  far  exceeds  money.   How  would 
you  measure  It'   Twienty-flve  thousand  dol- 
lars? More  than  that,  because  the  average 
man  would  earn  at  least  that  amount  outside 
of  prison  In  five  yea»s.  Add  to  that  whatever 
you  think  five  years  of  freedom  Is  worth.  Yet 
Who  r^ftUxes — or  even  cares — that  every  day 
In  the  year  some  prosecutor  is  offering  such 
an  Inducement  (a  etiphemlam  for  bribe)   to 
some  witness.  And  for  one  time  when  the 
Jury  knows  about  it,  there  are  fifty  when  it 
does  not.  If  the  Jury  wants  to  convict  a  de- 
fendant on  the  testimony  of  some  witness 
who  has  been  bribed  by  the  proeecutlon,  that 
U  the  Jury's  right    But  the  fury  should  at 
lea*t  fcnoic  of  the  in€ucevienti  or  influence* 
that  have  been  tyroufht  to  bear  on  that  vHt- 
ne$*.  Is  that  unreasofiable? 

Most  Judges  seem  to  "go  along"  with  the 
prosecution's  attempts  to  keep  from  the 
Jury  any  knowledge  that  consideration  la 
being  offered  to  a  staite's  witness.  Again  this 
la  In  line  with  the  theory  advanced  earlier 
In  this  paper  that  the  average  Judge,  as  an 
official  of  the  state,  consciously  tends  to 
think  of  hlmseU  sls  aq  arm  of  the  state  rather 
than  a  neutral  arbltef  who  stands  indifferent 
between  the  two  coittestlng  parties.  If  you 
aak  a  Judge  why,  he  #111  deny  it.  Then  when 
you  cite  some  exampljes,  he  will  usually  take 
refuge  In  the  theory  that  he  U  there  to 
see  that  Justice  Is  dope.  Perhaps  as  a  "good 
citizen"  the  average  Judge  cannot  help  put- 
ting himself  on  the  side  of  the  "good  guys" — 
but  should  that  be  hit  role  as  a  theoretically 
neutral  and  Impartial  referee?  If  that  be 
desirable,  then  let  th^  change  be  made  pub- 
licly and  officially— ^ut  that  Is  not  the 
Judge's  funcUon  at  the  present  time. 

A*  It  was  so  weU  e^pieestd  In  EUenlohr  y. 
Kalodner.    146   P.   2d   316    (3rd    Clr.    1944): 
"...  The  Judicial  P^wer  is  limited  to  de- 
ciding controversies,  "that  has  been  Its  func- 
tion historically;   that  Is  Its  function  under 
the  Constitution   of  the  United  States.   No 
doubt   a   great   deal   |oee   on   In    the   world 
which  ought  not  go  oq.  If  cotirts  had  general 
InveeUgatory    powers,    they    might    discover 
some    of    these    thln^    and    possibly    right 
them.  Whether  they  wbuld  do  as  well  In  this 
ree[>ect  as  officers  or  t^odles  expressly  set  up 
for  that  pxirpose  may  be  doubted,  but  untU 
the  concept  of  Judlclaa  power  Is  widened  to 
something  quite  different  from  what  it  now 
Is,  courts  will  better  serve  their  pubUc  func- 
tion m  limiting  themselves  to  the  contro- 
versies presented   by  parties   In   Utlgatlon". 
Those   words  constitute  a  legalistic  euphe- 
mism that  may  be  sufomarlzed  in  layman's 
language:  the  Judge  <iould  mind  his  busl- 
neas.  In  other  words,  the  Judge  Is  not  an 
advocate    who    should    either    prosecute    or 
defend;   neither  U  he  an  InvesOgator  or  a 
witness;  nor  an  arm  o«  "Law  and  Order"  or 
a   henchman    of   the   Wrongdoer.   He   la— or 
should  be— exacUy  and  solely  what  his  UU» 
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Indicate*,  Judge;  the  prealdlng  officer  of  the 
court  who  must  draw  a  critical  conolualon 
on  the  law  as  It  pertains  to  the  facta  of  a 
case  before  him. 

Lastly,  what  about  "outalde"  Influenoas? 

the  press,  radio  and  TV  commentators,  and 
others  whose  Influence  theoretically  does  not 
reach  Into  the  courtroom?  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  the  publisher  of  an  influential 
chain  of  newspapers  (the  Knight  chain) 
stated  flatly  In  1966:  "It  Is  contended  that 
pre-trial  publicity  can  Influence  a  Juror's 
decision.  Yet  there  are  no  known  Instances 
to  support  such  a  position"  (Miami  Herald, 
Editorial,  1966).  Of  course  that  statement 
is  absurb.  but  how  do  you  disprove  It?  (And, 
incidentally,  who  without  even  one  news- 
paper Is  going  to  challenge  someone  with  a 
string  of  them?)  Very  few  Jurors  will  say 
they  rendered  an  unjust  verdict  because  they 
were  Influenced  by  newspaper  publicity.  Such 
an  admission  not  only  means  the  Juror  was 
taken  In  (and  very  few  p>eople  care  to  admit 
they  are  so  gullible)  but  also  that  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  resulted  because  of  his 
stupidity — and  Is  there  anyone  who  wants  to 
acknowledge  that  he  unjustly  caused  some- 
one to  go  to  prison  or  to  death? 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  prot>e  that  pre- 
trial publicity  Influenced  a  Juror's  decision — 
but  everyone  close  to  the  courts  knows  how 
often    It    happens.    In     1968.    the    National 
Broadcasting  Company  had  a  superb  docu- 
mentary   giving    many    shocking    cases    of 
admittedly     unjust     convictions,     but     how 
many  people  saw  It?  And  do  you  think  many 
newspapers  are   going  to   acknowledge   that 
pre-trial   publicity   resulted   In   unjust   con- 
victions?   On    the    contrary,    almost    every 
newspaper  will  contend   that  the  press  has 
never  erred  in  that  regard.  Everyone  believes 
In  freedom  of  the  press,  but  the  press  also 
owes  a  duty  to  the  defendant  and  the  courts. 
Is  there  not  some  context  that  can  reconcile 
freedom   of   the   press   with  Justice   for   the 
defendant  who   is  either   to   be   tried  or  la 
actually  on  trial?  Freedom  of  the  press  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
newspaper   article   or   the   place.   As   United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Holmes  pointed 
out   In   Shenck  v.    U.S.  249   VS.  47    (1919), 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  permit  you  to 
cry  "Plre"!  In  a  crowded  theater.  Why  not? 
Because    It    impairs    the    rights    of    others. 
Probably  no  one  could  stop  that  shout  in  a 
vacant  lot — the  distinction  being  that  your 
right  of  free  speech  must  be  taken  in  con- 
Junction   with   the   right   of   your   neighbor 
not  to  be  Injured  through  any  reckless  dis- 
regard of  hla  own  privileges.  Freedom  of  the 
press — like    freedom    of    speech — should    be 
considered  within  a  framework  of  time  and 
place.  Doee  anyone  contend  that  the  press 
does  not  have  a  right — even  a  duty,  In  fact — 
to  fully  report  to  the  pubUc  all  the  details  of 
a  crime?  I  have  heard  no  defenae  atttkney 
make  such   a  claim.  But  why  cannot   that 
report  be  made  at  a  time  and  In  a  way  that 
will  not  unfairly  prejudice  the  defendant? 
No  defendant  can  be  prejudiced  In  his  legal 
defense  by  the  fuUest   (or  even  unfalrest) 
kind  of  report  after  the  trial;  but  he  can  be 
fatally   hurt  by   Inflammatory   pre-trial   re- 
porting. No  one  says  not  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic— the  sole  question  is  the  time  to  do  It. 
If  one  purpoee  of  full  publicity  U  to  deter 
crime,   la   the  deterrent   value   not  fully  aa 
effective  after  the  trial  aa  before  It?  There 
Is    no   disagreement   about   freedom   of   the 
preea — the  only  point  In  controversy  la  when 
to  exercise  It.  If  a  time  Is  choeen  that  fully 
protects   the   pubUc   but  without  abridging 
any  rights  of  the  defendant  on  trial,  does 
not  that  resolve  any  possible  conflict  between 
freedom  of  the  preea  and  the  right  of  a  de- 
fendant to  a  fair  trial? 

When  a  vicious  crime  or  some  other  hei- 
nous offense  has  been  committed,  of  course 
the  public  haa  a  paramount  Interest  In  seeing 
that  the  culprit  Is  brought  to  Justice.  Does 
anyone  object  to  edltortate  to  "arouse"  the 
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police?  But  once  the  defendant  la  In  court, 
who  are  the  editorials  intended  to  arouse? 
Obviously  they  are  Intended  to  affect  the 
public — which  means  the  Jury.  And  why? 
Unquestionably  the  answer  U  to  help  the 
Jury  convict  the  person  charged  with  the 
crime.  Why  should  some  outalde  Influence 
brainwash  any  Jury?  Why  should  anything' 
other  than  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial 
have  any  bearing  on  the  verdict?  Newspapers 
wlU  argue  that  It  la  permissible  to  use  the 
power  of  the  press  to  "get"  a  mad  dog 
Granted.  But  should  It  not  flrst  be  decided 
that  this  particular  defendant  la  the  mad 
dog? 

Judges  In  this  country  would  do  well  to 
take  a  page  from  the  book  of  their  counter- 
parts In  England.  Our  British  cousins  brook 
no  Interference  from  a  newspaper  that  pre- 
judices a  defendant  by  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  a  proper  exercise  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  erring  Journalist  flnds  himself 
hauled  before  an  angry  Jurist  who  regards 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  defendant  to 
life,  liberty,  and  a  fair  trial  aa  being  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  newspaper's  enjoyment 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  Where  there  are  con- 
flicting constitutional  guarantees  that  can 
be  resolved  time-wise,  why  is  the  British  so- 
lution not  a  practical  and  Just  one?  The 
British  courts  do  not  permit  any  prejudlcal 
publicity  before  the  trial  begins,  although 
they  do  allow  a  factual  report  aa  to  what  ac- 
tually transpires  In  the  courtroom  during 
the  trial.  The  time  to  protect  the  defendant 
la  through  the  completion  of  hla  trial.  If  he 
tries  to  Interfere  with  the  preea  after  his 
case,  the  British  Judges  will  slap  him  down 
Just  as  quickly  as  they  do  the  press  be/ore 

his  trial.  Very  few  Judges  In  thla  country 

even  Including  those  who  are  completely 
protected  by  Ufe  tenure — will  tangle  with 
any  newspaper  If  the  only  thing  at  stake  la 
the  Ufe  or  liberty  of  some  defendant.  Inci- 
dentally. It  Is  not  only  to  Juries  that  the 
newspaper  speaks.  Joumallsta  often  seem  to 
forget  that  they  also  "speak"  to  the  Judge — 
Judges  do  read  and  are  not  Impervious  to 
the  printed  word.  The  same  editorialists  who 
tell  a  Judge  what  to  do  would  be  shocked 
If  an  Individual  went  Into  the  Judge's  lobby 
and  tried  to  sway  hla  sentiments  In  a  case. 
Is  there  a  difference  between  the  person  who 
walks  Into  the  lobby  and  the  newspaper  that 
Is  deUvered?  One  tells  the  Judge  oraUy,  the 
other  In  print.  Is  the  saving  grace  of  the 
newspaper  that  It  advises  the  Judge  publicly? 
If  so.  what  about  an  Individual  who  notifies 
the  press  that  he  la  going  in  to  talk  to  the 
Judge  about  a  pending  case.  Does  that  make 
the  attempted  exertion  of  influence  any  less 
objectionable? 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  defendant  on  trial — and  the  aim 
In  mind  of  securing  him  a  fair  trial  Insofar 
as  keeping  anything  other  than  evidence 
from  Influencing  the  Judge  or  Jury — the  de- 
fendant's rights  can  be  Jeopardized  as  easily 
by  a  well-meaning  newspaper  with  a  public 
trust  aa  they  can  by  the  villainous  blackguard 
prompted  by  evil  motives.  The  Climate  of 
Opinion  la  a  powerfxilly  Influential  force. 
There  may  be  very  little  about  It  In  the  law 
hooka  but  It  la  of  vital  stgnlflcance  In  the 
courtroom.  It  haa  probably  decided  more 
caaes  (I.e..  where  the  case  la  of  the  type  about 
which  there  Is  an  Inflamed  public  opinion) 
than  Judges  or  Juries.  Of  course  that  result 
la  completely  contrary  to  our  way  of  life  be- 
cause It  violates  every  fundamental  concept 
of  Justice.  No  one  shoiUd  want  to  see  the 
American  public  be  "used"  to  deprive  any 
defendant  of  hla  constitutional  rights.  The 
question  Is:  How  do  we  prevent  It?  The  ques- 
tion la  aa  easy  aa  the  answer  U  dlfflctUt. 

The  objective  of  this  article  la  to  reveal 
The  Thirteenth  Juror,  to  determine  how  he 
got  Into  the  Jury  box,  and  to  analyze  the 
stepe  that  may  be  taken  to  lessen  The  Thir- 
teenth Juror's  Influence  on  the  legally  con- 
stituted twelve  peers  of  the  defendant.  Ita 
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aim  la  also  to  make  It  clear  that  we  cannot 
depend  solely  upon  the  mass  media  to  con- 
trol The  Thirteenth  Juror;  the  press  either 
cannot  or  will  not.  The  same  Is  true  of  our 
bar  associations  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of 
such  associations  as  civil  rights  groups.  To 
Illustrate  the  point,  let  me  cite  from  the 
experience  In  Massachusetta  under  Its  Crime 
Commission.  Although  scores  of  lawyers  and 
"liberals"  in  government  and  elsewhere  knew 
of  the  reprehensible  tactics  and  methods 
used  by  the  Crime  Commission — bribing  and 
blackmailing  witnesses,  lor  example — the 
record  Is  barren  of  any  protest  (or  even  In- 
terest) by  any  civil  rights  group  or  bar  as- 
sociation. This  Is  In  strange  contrast  to  the 
impassioned  defense  and  denunciation  that 
were  heard  in  an  earlier  decade  when  there 
were  accusations  of  "Communist"  or  ""fellow- 
traveler"  (as  the  Pinks  were  known  in  the 
McCarthy  era).  Of  course,  individuals  may 
speak  out  but,  unfortunately,  when  The 
Thirteenth  Juror  is  riding  high,  the  Indi- 
vidual who  does  so  is  Immediately  tainted 
with  guilt.  When  "The  Climate  of  Opinion  is 
against  corruption,  for  example,  the  person 
who  advocates  fair  play  and  Justice  for  some- 
one charged  with  it  is  himself  automatically 
deemed  to  be  in  favor  of  corruption. 

Of  course  no  generation  can  recognize  the 
error  of  Its  own  ways.  We  can  easily  see  what 
The  Climate  of  Opinion  did  about  2,000  years 
ago  in  the  lifetime  of  Christ — but  we  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  we  today 
are  too  tolerant  to  allow  the  prosecution  of 
anyone  for  religious  beliefs.  We  are  easily 
convinced  that  The  Thirteenth  Juror  legally 
murdered  many  "witches"  in  colonial  days — 
but  we  are  not  disturbed  about  any  repeti- 
tion In  the  twentieth  century.  And  Indeed 
no  Jury  today  would  put  a  witch  to  death — 
but  men  with  the  purest  motives  and  kind- 
est hearts  hanged  or  burned  scores  of  them 
in  the  name  of  Justice  only  three  centuries 
ago.  Why?  The  Thirteenth  Juror  smiles  at 
the  very  question.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  realize  that  It  can  happen  today.  Only 
the  trappings  are  different:  The  Thirteenth 
Juror  no  longer  champions  the  People  against 
Christians  or  Witches  or  Bolsheviks.  Today 
the  victims  are  those  accused  of  political  cor- 
ruption— they  get  as  little  absolution  as  did 
those  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  The  Climate 
of  Opinion  in  earlier  days.  Tomorrow  It  can 
easily  be  someone  else.  While  the  play  and 
the  personnel  are  different  In  every  age, 
one  characteristic  is  constant — that  at  the 
time  either  no  one  really  cares  or  it  Is  not 
expedient  to  raise  a  voice  against  the  poj- 
tlcular  injustice.  Perhaps  It  Is  on  the  theory 
that  nine  out  of  ten  are  guilty,  so  why 
bother?  Well,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  concern,  because  such  indiffer- 
ence becomes  a  cancer  that  can  eat  away  at 
the  very  foundations  of  our  society.  The  only 
preventative  is  to  protect  the  individual  even 
when  it  Is  unpopular  to  do  so. 

The  tragedy  is  that  It  is  the  public  that  has 
created  or  allowed  The  Climate  of  Opinion 
that  makes  It  possible  for  The  Thirteenth 
Juror  to  undermine  our  Judicial  system.  The 
need  is  really  for  the  public  to  be  protected 
from  Itself.  Nothing  can  make  a  person  more 
unp>opular  than  to  try  to  protect  another 
from  himself,  especially  when  the  other  does 
not  realize  tht  need  of  such  protection.  If 
that  be  true  of  the  individual,  it  Is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  true  when  it  Is  "The  People" 
who  need  to  be  protected  from  themselves. 
The  attempt  can  easily  destroy  those  who 
command  the  waves  to  recede. 

This  article  obviously  cannot  ainswer  the 
question  of  how  to  protect  the  public  from 
Itself  or,  to  put  It  In  clearer  focus :  How  do  we 
keep  The  Thirteenth  Juror  out  of  the  Jury 
box?  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  answer  or  even 
any  complete  answer.  However,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  at 
least  a  partial  answer.  The  media  of  infor- 
mation can  be  of  great  help  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  So,  too,  can  the  Judges  of  our  courts. 
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The  people  themselves — provided  they  know 
about  the  situation  and  have  some  compre- 
hension of  Ita  significance — can  help,  too. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  mere  posing  of  the 
question  will  stimulate  thought,  discussion, 
and  action  on  the  part  of  those  in  a  position 
to  do  something  about  it.  That  Is  perhaps 
the  major  purpose  of  this  paper,  "The  Thir- 
teenth Juror." 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  INTRODUCES 
H.R.  2  IN  9 1ST  CONGRESS  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  INDEPENDENT 
CREDIT  UNION  AGENCY  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the' 
90th  Congress  I  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  14030,  providing  for  an  independent 
Federal  agency  for  the  supervision  of 
federally  chartered  credit  unions. 

The  legislation  was  widely  discussed  in 
credit  union  circles  and  was  endorsed  by 
a  vast  majority  of  credit  unions. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  the  bill  in 
the  90th  Congress  was  not  so  much  to 
enact  the  bill  at  that  time  but,  rather,  to 
provide  a  broad  concept  for  the  creation 
of  an  independent  credit  union  agency 
with  the  thought  that  credit  unions  and 
credit  union  organizations  would  make 
recommendations  for  improving  the  bill. 
All  of  the  recommendations  that  were  re- 
ceived from  those  interested  In  credit 
unions  were  carefully  considered  and. 
wherever  possible,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  independent  credit  union 
agency  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today. 
One  of  the  concerns  expressed  over  the 
initial  bill  was  that  it  provided  for  State 
and  Federal  representatives  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  independent  credit 
union  agency.  It  was  felt  that  the 
makeup  of  the  board  could  be  dominated 
by  State-chartered  credit  union  repre- 
sentatives. This  problem  has  been  cor- 
rected in  the  new  bill  and  gives  credit 
union  organizations  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  individuals  to  serve  on  the 
board. 

There  was  also  a  fear  by  some  that  the 
new  agency  might  interfere  with  the  op- 
eration of  State-chartered  credit  union 
regulatory  agencies.  This  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  nor  is  it  my  desire 
to  in  any  way  interpose  the  independent 
Federal  credit  union  administration  on 
the  operation  of  State-chartered  credit 
unions.  Consequently,  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  all  mention  of  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill. 

The  new  legislation  would  create  a 
Nationsd  Credit  Union  Administration, 
which  would  be  headed  by  an  Adminis- 
trator who  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  guided  by  a  Board  of 
Governors,  consisting  of  nine  members, 
which  will  also  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  members  of  the 
Board  will  serve  for  a  6-year  period. 
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while  the  Administrator,  In  order  to  In- 
sure continuity  with  the  President,  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
On  the  surface,  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Credit  UrUon  Administra- 
tion may  appear  to  be  a  complicated 
procedure.  In  actuaUty  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  The  establishment  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  single  penny,  since  all  the  operating 
costs  of  the  agency  will  be  borne  by  fees 
and  assessments  paid  by  the  more  than 
12.000  Federal  credit  unions  in  our  coun- 
try. In  actuality,  my  legislation  merely 
provides  for  an  upgrading  of  the  status 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
the  present   regulatory   agency   for   all 
credit  imions.  At  the  present  time  there 
are    more    federally    chartered    credit 
unions  than  any  other  federally  char- 
tered  institution,   and   there   are  more 
credit    unions — some    23,000 — than    all 
other    financial    institutions    combined. 
Yet,   despite   the   magnitude   of  credit 
unions,    the   Bureau  of   Federal   Credit 
Unions  does  not  function  on  its  own, 
but  lies  buried   in   the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Bu- 
reau is  not  even  allowed  to  have  a  full- 
time  general  counsel,  but  must  borrow 
the  legal  services  of  a  lawyer  in  the  Chil- 
drens'  Bureau  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration.   In    addition,    when    the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  seeks 
to  obtain  the  Bureau's  position  on  a  mat- 
ter of  legislation,  the  committee  does  not 
receive  an  answer  from  the  Bureau,  but 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion,   and    Welfare.    The    independent 
credit  union  administration  bill  would 
correct  these  problems  and,  in  addition, 
would   prevent  the  questionable   treat- 
ment of  credit  union  affairs  that  has  oc- 
curred  recently  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  recently  announced  a  re- 
organization of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions'  territorial  boundaries,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  regions  from  nine 
to  seven,  and  transferring  some  of  the 
offices  to  new  locations.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons given  for  this  change  was  to  com- 
ply with  the  Government  spending  re- 
ductions that  are  taking  place  through- 
out the  various  Government  agencies. 
However,  since  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  does  not  derive  any  funds 
from  tax  revenues  but.  rather,  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  fees  from  Federal 
credit  unions,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
the  reorganization  would  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  Government's  cost-saving  pro- 
gram. Another  reason  given  for  the 
changes  was  that  it  would  serve  as  an 
economy  measure  to  prevent  increased 
cost  to  the  credit  unions.  In  regard  to 
this,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  a  single 
credit  union  had  complained  about  the 
cost  of  the  services.  In  addition,  although 
the  credit  unions  foot  all  the  bills,  not  a 
single  credit  union  or  credit  union  or- 
ganization was  consulted  prior  to  the 
Department's  decision  to  revamp  the  re- 
gional structure. 

This  type  of  operation  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  an  independent  Federal 
credit  union  administration  been  in  op- 
eration. Such  a  change  would  have  hJMi 
to  be  discussed  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
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emon,  who  woul4  be  representatives  of 
credit  unions  aetoas  the  country  and. 
since  they  are  the  ones  who  are  paylns 
the  bills,  they  sh<}uld  be  consulted. 

Some  have  said  that  the  enactment  of 
the  Independent  credit  union  adminis- 
tration bill  would  provide  Increased  cost 
to  the  credit  unlolu.  While  there  may  be 
some  additional  costs  in  the  initial  stsiges, 
I  do  not  feci  that  they  will  be  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature,  aad  I  feel  that  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  new  ^ency  would 
more  than  justify  any  increased  costs. 
However,  those  who  say  that  there  would 
be  increased  costs  have  never  document- 
ed the  area  in  which  the  increased  cost 
would  lie.  On  several  occasions,  when  Mr. 
Deane  Oannon.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Urdons,  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  have  questioned  him  at  length 
about  the  costs  of  operating  his  agency. 
He  steadfastly  maintains  that  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  pays  for  every- 
thing it  receives,  and  that  all  of  these 
-eostSi-are  absorbed  by  the  fees  assessed 
-agalBS^  Federal  ctedlt  unions.  Time  and 
time  again  he  has  told  the  committee 
that  no  taxpayers'  funds  are  spent  for  the 
operation  of  his  agency.  Thus,  I  cannot 
see  where  there  would  be  any  significant 
increased  costs  arising  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  independent  credit  union  ad- 
ministration legislation. 


THE   1970  CENSUS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    tdCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  McDONAUD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  issues  have  stirred  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  In  Michigan  as  has  the 
proposed  1970  census. 

As  director  of  the  1960  census  in 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  I  had  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  big  brother  turn 
that  was  occurring  In  this  so-called  nose 
count. 

Indeed,  in  receht  decades  the  census 
has  strayed  far  a£eld  of  being  a  simple 
count  of  the  population — its  statutory 
purpose — and  has  taken  on  the  aspect  of 
an  in-depth  report  on  the  lives  and  living 
habits  of  the  American  people. 

To  SLsk.  a  person  such  questions  as  how 
many  share  his  ^ower  is  impudent  in 
itself.  To  require  an  answer  under  pen- 
alty of  law  is  li^tolerable  invasion  of 
privacy. 

In  December  of!  1967  I  introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  restore  the  census 
to  its  intended  t-ole — a  coimt  of  the 
population  to  datermlne  congressional 
and  legislative  districts  and  provide  a 
basis  for  allotments  imder  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  has 
been  bottled  up  id  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics.  Only  1 
day  of  hearings  has  been  conducted. 

In  the  year  siace  I  introduced  HH. 
14361,  I  have  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters urging  actioii  to  limit  mandat<»T 
answers  in  the  cefisus  to  the  seven  basic 
categories  of  nam«  and  address,  relatlon- 
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ship  to  head  <^  household,  sex.  date  of 
birth,  race  or  color,  marital  status,  and 
visitors  In  home  at  time  of  census. 

Under  HJ*.  14361,  other  answers  would 
be  provided  on  a  vol\mtary  basis.  There 
is  no  time  to  wait.  Action  must  be  taken 
quickly.  I  am  today  reintroducing  my 
bill  and  hope  that  the  subcommittee, 
taldng  notice  of  my  heavy  mall  on  the 
subject  as  weU  as  that  of  other  Members, 
will  schedule  early  hearings. 


Jcnmary  3,  1969 


January  3,  1969 


MAYOR  WASHINOTON'S  MESSAGE 
ON  THE  CITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MIHNXSOTA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 26  the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Walter  E.  Washington,  reported 
at  some  length  on  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  reorganized  city  government. 
He  addressed  the  armual  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 

Mayor  Washington  devoted  a  large 
share  of  his  remarks  to  the  numerous 
accomplishments  of  his  administration. 
At  the  same  time,  he  reemphasized  the 
growing  need  for  home  rule  in  the  Capi- 
tal City. 

This  message  is  worth  reading,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  the  District  government's  goals 
closer  to  fulfillment  rests  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  text  follows : 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Waahlntrton 
Home  Rule  Committee  for  wasting  no  time  In 
proposing  tliat  home  rule  legislation  be  sub- 
mltted  qiUcUy  In  the  91st  Congress  and  for 
sponsoring  a  meeting  on  the  subject  here  In 
the  District  Building  next  month. 

I  must  also  admit  that  we  are  flattered  by 
your  proposal  to  keep  our  present  form  of 
city  government  In  office  untU  a  home  rule 
blU  can  be  passed  and  a  new  government 
can  be  elected.  We  regard  this  as  a  vote  of 
cocLfidence  in  our  reorganized  city  adminis- 
tration. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  efforts  for  self  gov- 
ernment win  go  forward  with  strength  and 
unity.  As  a  result  of  my  experience  of  more 
than  25  years  in  this  movement,  including  a 
term  as  committee  president.  I  would  only 
caution  against  the  development  of  interim 
prop>osals  that  may  deter  or  slow  down  our 
effort  to  achieve  a  complete  and  meaningful 
format  of  self  government  for  our  city. 

The  Important  consideration  even  now  Is 
not  who  the  people  will  elect.  The  Important 
consideration  Is  that  our  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  choice. 

Our  reorganized  government  has  just  com- 
pleted Its  first  full  year  of  operation.  Al- 
though we  were  a  new  government,  we 
realized  that  the  problems  we  faced  were 
monumental — a  mirror  of  the  entire  urban 
crisis.  We  also  realized  that  many  of  the 
serious  and  complex  problems  that  we  inher- 
ited developed  over  many  generations. 

However,  it  la  significant  to  note  that  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  undertook  to 
determine  and  understand  the  nature  and 
scope  of  our  city's  problems  with  a  unified 
commitment  to  do  something  about  them.  It 
Is  significant  that  the  tCayor  and  the  City 
CouncU  did  not  complain  or  point  fingers  of 
blame  for  the  plight  of  our  city.  We  realised 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  blame  obvloualy  re- 
lates to  the  lack  of  self  government  and  a 
kind  of  oommunlty  apathy  that  can  aooom- 


pany  tills  c<H>ditloa  if  it  t>enlsts  over  the 
yeara. 

The  challenge  we  accepted  jointly  was  to 
move  forward,  to  develop  priorities  and  at- 
tack forthrlghtly  the  problems  with  as  much 
citizen  involvement  and  citizen  participa- 
tion as  we  could  engender  In  a  short  period 
of  time. 

We  have  been  mindful  that,  to  the  extent 
that  we  could  develop  citizen  Involvement 
and  participation  in  programs,  we  were.  In 
fact,  creating  one  more  clear  opportunity  for 
our  voteless  citizens  fuUy  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  govern  themselves.  We  have 
come  of  age  during  this  year.  And  I  am  pre- 
pared to  rest  my  case,  based  on  my  faith 
In  the  people  of  this  city  and  their  ability 
to  function  as  100  per  cent  Americans  with 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  reeponslbUiUes 
pertaining  thereto. 

We  have  sustained  some  crltlclsoa  for  the 
length  of  time  that  it  has  taken  to  get  some 
programs  fully  activated.  To  this  I  would  say. 
certainly,  you  can  move  much  faster  if  you 
develop  and  produce  programs  without  peo- 
ple involvement.  The  question  before  you 
then  Is :  are  the  programs  relevant  to  the  peo- 
ple without  the  participation  of  people? 

To  be  sure,  we  have  not  been  perfect.  But 
we  have  established  a  process,  an  attitude  of 
involving  people  in  the  programs  of  our  city. 
And  we  continue  to  work  to  develop  formats 
and  mechanisms  that  will  produce  this  kind 
of  Involvement  and  this  kind  of  participation 
In  a  city  that  does  not  have  self  government. 

To  me,  it  is  significant  that  government 
takes  the  initiative  In  this  area:  that  gov- 
ernment seeks  the  Involvement  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  government  creates  an  attitude  of 
responsiveness  to  the  people  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  mandate  at  the  polls.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  attitude  or  this  direction. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  seen  greater 
civic  Interest  among  the  people  of  this  city 
than  I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my  years  here.  I 
have  seen  a  greater  vrllUngness  of  people  to 
Involve  themselves  In  the  affairs  of  their  mu- 
nicipality. I  see  a  new  awareness,  feel  a  new 
optimism  because  people  are  now  more  will- 
ing than  ever  before  to  Identify  with  their 
government — a  government  which,  despite 
the  lack  of  home  rule,  has  begun  to  respond 
visibly  to  the  needs  of  the  peojrie. 

Although  we  have  just  begun  to  fully  de- 
velop this  response  capability,  I  believe  that 
we  can  soon  achieve  a  massive  delivery  of 
services  that  will  actually  make  substantial 
Inroads  on  the  basic  problems  that  plague 
our  town. 

Despite  the  staggering  setback  we  all  suX- 
fered  during  the  April  disturbances,  and  de- 
spite other  extraordinary  problems  that  have 
unfolded  during  the  past  months,  we  have — 
working  together,  achieved  substantial  and 
wide-ranging  community  Improvements. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  we  are 
within  days — or  even  within  sight — of  reach- 
ing our  goal  of  a  community  that  Is  a  source 
of  pride  to  us  all.  But  It  Is  my  belief  that  our 
new  city  government  first  overcame  a  mas- 
sive existing  Inertia,  then  dealt  with  a  series 
of  stunning  problems,  and  Is  now  gaining 
momentum  In  an  overall  attack  on  the  city's 
aliments. 

The  goal  which  our  admlnlstratloa  Is  pur- 
suing Is  total  and  comprehensive  economic, 
social  and  physical  development  of  the  city. 
This  Includes  planning  and  coordination  of 
all  necessary  public  services  and  facilities,  de- 
velopment of  automatic  and  increased  rev- 
enue processes  and  the  building  of  a  sound 
economic  base  for  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens. 

W«  have  established  both  the  process  and 
the  initial  capability  to  allow  our  city  to  ap- 
proach this  goal.  We  have  obtained  a  designa- 
tion of  the  city  as  an  economic  development 
area,  which  makes  us  eligible  for  what  could 
be  millions  of  doUan  in  grants,  loams  and 
technical  aasUtanc*. 


We  also  have  established  two  extremely 
significant  citizen  action  committees  and  the 
staff  to  make  them  functional.  These  are  the 
Mayor's  Economic  Development  Committee 
and  the  Community  Development  Conunlttee. 
The  Economic  Development  Committee,  In 
presenting  to  the  community  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program,  Is  acting  as  a 
citizen  focus  for  this  activity.  It  Is  working 
closely  with  other  agencies  In  the  District, 
such  as  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, Office  of  Community  Renewal  and 
the  Model  Cltle*  Citizens  Committee.  The 
Economic  Development  Committee  already 
has  received  a  »306,000  Federal  grant  in  or- 
der to  begin  developing  a  program  and  ap- 
proving applications  for  grants  to  support 
projects  which  have  been  developed  In  the 
community. 

The  Community  Development  Committee 
has  already  begun — with  Initial  funding  and 
seed  money  provided  by  a  $600,000  grant 
jrfrom  the  Ford  Foundation — a  program  to 
rebuild  areas  severely  damaged  In  the  April 
disorders. 

Though  these  two  functions  are  very  new, 
they  already  have  accomplished  much  and 
promise  great  potential. 

Our  urban  renewal  program,  which  was 
operating  at  a  deficit,  now  Is  In  the  black. 
This  came  automatically  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  city  as  an  economic  development 
area.  This  action  Increased  the  Federal  pay- 
ments In  urban  renewal  projects  from  a  % 
matching  basis  to  %  and  solved  some  of  our 
problems  of  local  matching  funds.  The  prom- 
ise for  the  future  is  even  greater. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  consider  a 
highly  significant  thrust  in  our  Adminis- 
tration— the  broad  effort  to  decentralize  gov- 
ernment services  to  the  community  and  thus 
give  our  citizens  a  better  opportunity  to 
utilize  those  services.  Decentralization  lit- 
erally means  delivering  assistance  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  people  who  need  the  aid  so 
urgently. 

This  Involves  the  establishment  of  neigh- 
borhood multi-service  centers  that  combine 
under  one  roof  all  of  the  essential  citizen  aid 
offered  by  our  government.  Including  wel- 
fare, employment  counseling,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  parole,  homemaker  guidance, 
health  care  recreation,  child  day  care.  We 
recently  opened  the  first  such  center  and 
plsins  have  been  made  to  have  eight  of  them 
in  operation  by  next  summer. 

Another  Innovation  we  Intend  to  employ 
Is  systems  management.  In  an  urban  setting 
such  as  Washington,  a  systems  approach  to 
managing  government  activities  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Historically,  we  have,  more  or  less,  used 
systems  "engineering"  In  physical  (public 
works)  planning  and  programming.  High- 
way and  bridge  design,  water  supply  and 
traffic  engineering  are  typical  examples. 

However,  it  is  relatively  recent  that  a 
systems  approach  to  social  planning  has 
been  attempted.  Moreover,  in  social  plan- 
ning, where  the  variables  are  endless  and 
the  opportunity  for  precise  measurement 
and  definition  Is  limited,  the  application  of 
the  systems  concept  Is  far  more  complex  and 
complicated. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  this  approach 
holds  great  potential.  The  important  con- 
sideration here  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  use 
of  computer  systems  Is  "humanized."  That 
is  to  say  that  we  use  systems  to  Improve  our 
delivery  of  services  to  people  and  that  these 
services  are  delivered  in  an  atmosphere  of 
human  sensitivity. 

/  would  now  like  to  go  into  some  of  the 
key  developments  during  our  Administration 
over  the  past  year. 

Immediately  after  taking  office  in  Novem- 
ber of  1967,  we  commissioned  a  thorough 
study  of  city  problems  by  a  number  of  experts 
In  municipal  government,  experts  who  came 
to  us  without  charge  because  of  their  interest 
m  the  nation's  capital  and  its  reorganized 
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government.  The  result  was  a  fresh  and  ob- 
jective look  at  our  situation  and  many  imag- 
inative and  innovative  problem-solving  pro- 
posals, a  number  of  which  have  been  adopted. 
At  the  same  time,  we  began  pulling  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  government  which 
had  proliferated  over  the  years,  trying  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  sUeamllne 
our  Administration  so  it  could  respond 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  the  needs  of  all 
citizens. 

We  established  an  Office  of  Program  De- 
velopment Control  to  centralize  and  coordi- 
nate our  program  thrusts. 

We  placed  our  police  and  fire  departments 
under  the  centralized  control  of  a  Director  of 
Public  Safety,  working  directly  under  my  of- 
fice. The  man  who  gave  \is  outstanding  per- 
formance in  that  post  has  now  moved  up  to 
deal  with  crime  on  the  national  level  and  we 
are  seeking  a  successor  of  equal  stature. 

We  created  a  Youth  Program  Unit  which 
produced  through  the  Neighborhood  Plan- 
ning Councils  a  massive  and  highly  diversified 
program  of  recreation,  cultural  enrichment, 
entertainment  and  employment.  This  unit 
also  put  together  an  Easter  vacation  package 
of  youth  activities  literally  overnight  In  the 
wake  of  the  April  disturbances.  It  is  now  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  program  designed 
to  offer  our  young  people  positive  alterna- 
tives not  Just  during  the  summer  but 
throughout  the  year. 

We  placed  the  activities  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  directly  under  the  Mayor 
to  give  this  vital  function  centralized  direc- 
tion, control  and  closer  cooperative  relation- 
ship to  other  housing  and  development  ac- 
tivities. 

We  established  the  D.C.  Manpower  Admin- 
istration to  pull  together  and  coordinate  the 
resources  of  all  of  the  various  training  and 
employment  activities  in  the  city.  Developing 
permanent  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed Is  one  of  our  most  urgent  prior- 
ities. We  expect  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion to  give  us  the  muscle  we  need  to  tackle 
that  task.  Incidentally,  we  have  already 
shown  what  we  can  do  in  this  area.  We  were 
the  only  city  in  the  country  to  fulfill  the 
President's  Job  quota  last  summer. 

A  vital  part  of  the  effort  to  create  Jobs  is  to 
persuade  Industry  to  locate  In  the  Inner  city. 
Among  our  successes  in  this  endeavor  are 
Fairmicco,  a  joint  enterprise  of  Falrchild- 
HlUer  Corporation  and  the  Model  Inner  City 
Community  Organization,  an  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  plant, 
and  the  recent  decision  of  Control  Data  Cor- 
poration to  locate  in  the  inner  city.  In  addi- 
tion. Gulf,  Atlantic  and  American  Oil  Com- 
panies have  embarked  on  programs  designed 
to  promote  black  entrepreneurship  in  de- 
prived or  scarred  areas  of  our  city.  We  hope 
that  other  firms  will  follow  their  footsteps. 

We  also  appointed  a  new  Community  Rec- 
reation Advisory  Board  vrtth  youth  repre- 
sentation for  the  first  time. 

One  of  our  major  thrusts  in  the  area  of 
community  development  is  under  the  Federal 
Model  Cities  Program,  which  approved  our 
application  for  a  grant  to  design  a  model 
Inner  city  community.  We  have  moved  to 
give  residents  of  the  area  concerned  a  major 
role  m  the  planning  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods through  an  elected  Model  Cities  Com- 
mission. The  election  campaign  is  now  under 
way.  Never  before  have  people  in  our  city 
had  the  opportunity  to  play  such  a  large  role 
in  a  government  program. 

Another  key  urban  development  initiative 
is  our  program  to  build  a  new,  attractive  and 
well-balanced  residential  community  at  the 
335-acre  Port  Lincoln  site  of  the  former  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys.  With  the 
aid  of  another  Federal  planmng  grant  and 
with  maximum  citizen  participation,  we  in- 
tend to  design  a  community  that  offers  a 
full  range  public  service  to  citizens  of  every 
station.  An  appropriation  of  $7.5  million  will 
permit   us   to  build   a   new   school   complex 
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which  should  relieve  the  school  congestion 
problem  in  the  first  phase  as  we  move  to  de- 
velop this  sub-town  within  our  town. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  community  de- 
velopment undertakings  of  my  administra- 
tion was  to  put  out  the  fires  at  the  Kenil- 
worth  Dump  and  start  turning  It  into  a 
sanitary  landfill,  which  will  eventually  be- 
come a  park  for  the  thousands  of  residents 
in  the  Far  Northeast  area.  Again,  this  proj- 
ect is  being  conducted  with  Federal  aid,  and 
will  be  developed  so  as  to  promote  program 
cooperation  with  Prince  Georges  County. 

Early  In  our  administration,  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  asked  me  to  help  them 
lead  an  effort  to  form  a  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Urban  Coalition  in  response  to  the 
National  Urban  Coalition's  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  local  affiliates  to  deal  with  local  prob- 
lems. It  Is  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
me  that  our  efforts  led  to  the  creaUon  of  a 
local  coalition  that  performed  so  magnifi- 
cently In  marshalling  community  resources 
to  help  meet  human  needs  during  the  April 
emergency  and  during  difficult  periods  there- 
after. That  strong  performance  augurs  well 
for  the  Coalitions  future  as  a  powerful  and 
positive  force  In  our  community. 

In  the  housing  field,  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  is  aggressively  pursuing 
a  program  to  improve  existing  public  hous- 
ing dwellings  and  build  and  acquire  more  in 
order  to  reduce  the  waiting  list  of  some  6,000 
families.  We  are  using  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  innovative  "turnkey  process"  to 
expand  and  disperse  the  supply  of  good  hous- 
ing for  elderly  and  low  Income  families.  We 
have  made  a  breakthrough  In  air  rights  hous- 
ing. We  are  also  engaged  In  an  effort  to  en- 
able low  Income  families  to  purchase  their 
own  homes  under  the  1968  Federal  housing 
law. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Washington  deserves 
great  credit  for  demonstrating  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  home  ownership  in  the  inner 
city.  The  Archdiocese  inaugurated  its  first 
home  ownership  program  for  low  income  fam- 
ilies a  few  weeks  ago  on  K  Street  near  North 
Capitol. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  problem  facing 
our  city  Is  crime.  My  administration  is  firmly 
committed  to  taking  every  step  possible  to 
make  our  city  a  safer  place  in  which  to  live, 
a  place  In  which  the  administration  of  Justice 
is  swift  and  sure. 

After  decades  of  neglect,  our  new  city  gov- 
ernment has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  at- 
tack on  crime — and  its  root  causes.  But  we 
cannot  win  the  battle  without  the  coopera- 
tion and  Involvement  of  our  citizens. 

We  Intend  to  provide  stronger  law  enforce- 
ment on  the  streets  of  our  city,  enforcement 
that  includes  protection  for  all  our  people. 
We  intend  to  aid  the  courts  in  bringing 
offenders  to  Justice  quickly  so  that  fair  and 
speedy  trials  will  be  provided. 

We  intend  to  develop  a  correctional  system 
that  succeeds  In  its  purpose — the  return  of 
rehabilitated  offenders  to  the  law-abiding 
community.  — 

We  have  taken  a  major  step  in  our  law 
enforcement  program  by  filling  existing  va- 
cancies on  the  police  force  and  obtaining  the 
authorization  of  one  thousand  additional 
police  officers,  a  one-third  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  force.  Recruitment  and  training 
of  these  men  Is  already  under  way.  We  expect 
to  deploy  the  additional  men  where  they  can 
do  the  most  good — on  the  street. 

We  have  also  obtained  an  Increase  in  start- 
ing salary  for  policemen  and  firemen  to  $8,000 
per  year.  We  expect  this  will  be  an  Important 
recruitment  incentive.  Our  recruitment  effort. 
Incidentally,  is  primarily  aimed  at  young  men 
and  women  in  our  own  community. 

Under  new  Federal  programs,  more  money 
is  being  made  available  to  our  Police  Depart- 
ment for  improved  training  and  equipment 
and  to  insure  that  our  police  officers  will  have 
the  benefit  of  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances in  their  flght  against  crime. 
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No  matter  how  effective  our  Police  Depart- 
ment may  be,  delays  in  the  courts  can  strike 
crippling  blows  to  aay  effort  to  curb  lawless- 
ness. Statistics  sbovr  that  many  suspected 
offenders  are  release<I  on  bond  pending  trial 
only  to  be  charged  with  additional  crimes  in 
the  erer-lncreasing  period  during  which  they 
await  trial. 

Our  new  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency 
is  now  preparing  a  |  comprehensive  plan  to 
help  Improve  the  criminal  justice  process, 
and  the  courts  theriselves  are  making  sub- 
stantial efforts  to  redKice  their  criminal  back- 
log. We  are  asking  Congress  to  make  such 
changes  In  the  Ball  Reform  Act  as  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  both  the  Individual's  right  to 
be  free  until  he  Is  Judged  guilty  of  a  crime 
and  the  society's  rlglit  to  be  protected  against 
criminals  prior  to  conviction. 

Police-community  relations  is  a  critical 
area  of  concern  to  \is.  Tt)o  often  police  and 
citizens  regard  each  other  with  mutual  sus- 
picion instead  of  th4  mutual  respect  that  Is 
necessary  for  a  goo4  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram. We  are  developing  new  programs  In 
police-community  relations  which  can  re- 
engender  cooperatlcki  between  police  and 
citizens.  I 

The*  Pilot  Precinct  Project,  funded  by 
'the  OS«*  of  Econon|lc  Opportunity,  offers  a 
tremendous  chance  to  demonstrate  how  po- 
lice offloers  and  clttt^ns  can  pull  together 
to  make  our  commtinlty  safe.  The  Project 
will  serve  as  a  research  and  development 
laboratory  to  try  new  techniques  for  Im- 
proving police  service,  restoring  public  con- 
fidence in  the  poUcei  and  involving  civilians 
more  cloeely  in  police  operations.  We  hope 
to  make  the  Pilot  Project  a  model  for  our 
Police  Department  atid  those  of  other  cities. 

Recent  unrest  in  our  corrections  system 
has  xinderscored  the  tact  that  here,  too,  after 
years  of  neglect,  we  oiust  make  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  imitrovements.  Washington, 
D.C.  is  high  on  the  list  of  cities  in  which 
new  jaU  facilities  afe  urgently  needed.  We 
expect  to  move  forward  expeditiously  in  this 
area. 

Also  in  the  enforcement  field  we  are  add- 
ing 55  housing  lnst>ector8  to  step-up  ouz 
code  enforcement  eStrts.  We  are  also  making 
significant  improvenjents  In  our  rodent  con- 
trol program.  We  will  make  available  to  all 
sections  of  our  city  new  and  innovative  tech- 
niques designed  to  rid  us  of  this  terrible 
hazard  to  our  healtlx  and  safety. 

We  are  also  providing  for  further  Involve- 
ment of  the  Oepariment  of  licenses  and 
Inspections  In  the  (^ty's  first  Federally  As- 
sisted Code  EInforctment  Program  In  the 
Trinidad  neighborhood.  Begun  In  August  of 
this  year,  this  project — the  first  of  many, 
I  hope — furthers  the!  city's  housing  Improve- 
ment objectives  anq  provides  a  myriad  of 
services  heretofore  unavailable  to  us,  such 
as  low  Interest  loa^,  outright  grants  for 
home  Improvement^  rehabilitation  advice, 
home  management  ^d  and  legal  services. 

In  the  public  health  field,  our  administra- 
tion Is  determined  ip  provide  families  with 
comprehensive  care.  This  health  care  is  being 
provided  by  the  Puljlic  Health  Department, 
participating  hospitals  and  private  practi- 
tioners to  those  unattle  to  meet  the  spiralling 
cost  of  medical  car^.  The  Department  will 
continue  to  provide! the  leadership  for  this 
total  service,  asslste^  by  a  health  planning 
advisory  commltteei  composed  largely  of 
community  representatives. 

The  Department  bias  just  instituted  a  trl- 
level  health  prograii  In  six  neighborhood 
centers.  This  is  a  aew  concept  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  services  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  populade  at  times  and  at  places 
where  those  services  are  needed.  At  the  first 
level,  neighborhood  health  centers  will  care 
for  lefes  complicated  ailments.  At  the  second 
level,  area  health  centers  will  provide  spe- 
cialized care,  such  4s  mental  health  treat- 
ment. At  the  third  I^vel,  hospitals  will  con 
ttnue  to  provide  Int  snslve  care  when  neces- 
sary. 
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We  also  have  undertaken.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Btental  Health,  a  comprehensive  mental 
health  clinic  and  a  neighborhood  health  fa- 
cility within  the  Saint  EUzabeths  Hospital 
complex  in  Anacobtia. 

In  the  welfare  sector,  there  are  36,000  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia  now  receiv- 
ing public  assistance.  Contrary  to  a  wide- 
spread misconception,  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  our  welfare  recipients  are  able  to  work: 
23.000  of  them  are  young  children,  2,400  are 
old  people,  4.400  are  disabled  and  191  are 
blind.  There  are  only  slightly  more  than 
1,000  persons  receiving  general  public  assist- 
ance because  they  are  temporarily  ill  or 
physically  Incapacitated,  making  it  Impos- 
slbte  for  them  to  accept  employment. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  we  are  asking 
Congress  to  update  the  payments  made  to 
welfare  families  to  reflect  what  it  actually 
costs  to  rent  decent  housing,  buy  nourishing 
food  and  clothe  a  growing  family  In  this 
community. 

Today  a  welfare  family  of  four  in  the  Dis- 
trict receives  $194  a  month.  If  Congress 
grants  our  request,  this  same  family  will  re- 
ceive 85  per  cent  of  the  updated  standards, 
or  S233  a  month  beginning  October  1,  1969. 
In  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will  ask  Congress 
to  grant  our  welfare  families  100  p>er  cent 
of  these  updated  standards  which  would 
bring  this  same  family  $374  a  month. 

The  District's  Work  Incentive  Program, 
established  by  Congress  under  the  1967  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  In  an  effort  to 
provide  Increased  opportunities  for  job 
training  and  employment  to  welfare  families. 
Is  far  ahead  of  any  such  program  in  the 
nation. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Labor 
Department,  the  District  Government  estab- 
lished a  WIN  Center  in  Southeast  Washing, 
ton  In  the  beginning  of  July. 

Our  Administration's  policy  is  to  give 
rehabilitation  the  highest  possible  priority 
In  the  programs  for  the  needy,  disadvan- 
taged children,  aged  and  mentally  retarded. 

We  also  plan  to  expand  our  Day  Care  Pro- 
gram, making  it  available  to  more  than  3,000 
children  of  participating  parents. 

In  education,  we  are  undertaking  a  broad 
program  of  Improvement  largely  in  direct 
response  to  the  Passow  Report's  recom- 
mendations. This  will  Include,  for  the  first 
time,  pre-klndergarten  classes  for  about 
3.900  children,  all  from  the  less  affluent,  so- 
called  "Impact  Aid"  areas  of  the  city. 

The  Model  School  Program  is  a  permanent 
pcurt  of  the  school  system  and  will  serve  as  a 
prototype  for  decentralization. 

We  have  also  proposed  a  program  provid- 
ing for  teacher  aides  for  the  first  time  to  re- 
lieve teachers  of  many  routine  tasks  so  they 
may  concentrate  on  Instruction.  We  plan 
to  make  the  very  successful  STAY  School, 
which  has  been  funded  experimentally  with 
Federal  aid  to  encourage  dropouts  to  return 
to  school,  a  permanent  program. 

I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  we  achieved  an 
Increase  In  starting  teachers'  pay  to  $7,000 
per  year.  This  Is  a  significant  step  In  recog- 
nizing that  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
professions  in  our  society  and  those  who 
pursue  it  should  be  i>aid  accordingly.       »,_^ 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  we  Intemr 
to  make  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  the  very 
finest  academic  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
the  country. 

I  wish  to  again  call  particular  attention 
to  the  role  and  contributions  of  the  City 
Council,  an  integral  part  of  our  new  gov- 
ernment. The  members  of  the  Council,  sup- 
posedly "part-time,"  have  devoted  endless 
hours  to  public  hearings  and  have  worked 
selfiessly  and  vigorously  to  liUtlate  new  rules 
and  regulations  In  many  areas  affecting  the 
public  good.  In  the  absence  of  an  elected 
legislative  body,  the  Council  strives  very 
hard  to  represent  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  city.   In  order  to  be  more  im» 
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mediately  responsive,  the  members  have  as- 
sured responsibility  for  specific  geographic 
areas  of  the  city.  Insuring  maximum  avsdl- 
ablllty.  It  has  sought  to  exercise  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  powers  assigned  to  it.  The 
Council  also  has  contributed  significantly 
to  increased  citizen  awareness  of  the  many 
problems  we  face  and  citizen  Involvement 
In  developing  solutions  within  a  democratic 
framework. 

Perhaps  our  government's  most  fundamen- 
tal problem  is  money.  We  have  recently  com- 
pleted final  action  on  a  proposed  1970  budget 
which  will  now  go  to  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  to 
the  Congress  early  next  year. 

Our  spending  proposals  total  nearly  $700 
million.  It  is  the  largest  budget  In  the  Dis- 
trict's history  because  It  mirrors  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  hopes  and  aspirations. 

We  again  propose  that  the  annual  Federal 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  the  Capital  City 
be  determined  under  a  formula — the  con- 
tribution equal  to  30  percent  of  local  taxes. 
This  local-Federal  partnership  approach  Is 
a  responsible  way  of  financing  the  District 
Oovernment.  I  hope  Congress  will  accept  this 
formula  because  It  will  allow  us  better  to 
plan  for  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  given  a  priority  to  improvements 
In  the  budget  process  in  the  District.  Ths 
1970  budget  does  represent  a  meaningful 
Improvement  over  1969.  The  City  Council 
participation  has  brought  strength,  integrity, 
and  commitment  to  the  budget  process. 
Moreover,  public  hearings  held  by  the  Coun- 
cil concerning  the  budget  have  allowed  for 
active  citizen  participation  in  the  budget 
process. 

The  1970  Budget  Request  of  the  District 
Oovernment  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Coun- 
cil and  I  would  like  It  to.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  do  all  that  could  be 
done  under  Ideal  financial  circumstances.  We 
simply  cannot  overcome  the  result  of  years, 
even  generations,  of  Inadequate  funding  in 
one  budget  period. 

But  we  can  chart  a  realistic  course  for  the 
future. 

The  new  District  Oovernment  has  Just 
completed  its  first  year  of  operation.  In  this 
period  we  have  seen  much  change  and  prog- 
ress as  well  as  considerable  turmoil  and 
tumult. 

We  can  take  pride  In  our  accomplishments, 
but  we  cannot  rest. 

Every  day  we  face  in  our  city  problems  of 
crisis  proportion — problems  of  inadequate 
housing,  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, deadend  jobs,  lack  of  adequate  and 
equal  job  opportunities,  a  rise  in  crime  rate, 
polarization  and  separation  between  races, 
and  an  endless  list  of  difficult  and  seemingly 
Insolvable  problems. 

The  time  is  now  late  indeed.  The  Honorable 
Senator  Mathew  M.  Neely  of  West  Virginia 
thought  the  time  was  late  in  1960  when  he 
said  of  the  work  and  effort  to  bring  democ- 
racy to  Washington,  "Blessed  are  we  who 
expected  nothing,  for  we  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed." 

We  have  not  moved  far  from  that  condition 
but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  have  moved  far 
from  the  attitudes  that  prevailed  at  that 
time. 

We  will  have  to  rededlcate  and  recommit 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  self-government.  We 
will  have  to  work  together  even  harder  than 
ever  before  to  achieve  it. 


RETIREMENT  FINANCING 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NKW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  advise  the 
House  that  today  I  have  reintroduced  a 
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measure  similar  to  that  which  was 
unanimously  passed  by  this  body  last 
October  1,  but,  regretfully.  faUed  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  a 
bill  representing  the  end  product  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits'  paramount  legisla- 
tive efforts  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
major  purpose  of  which  is  to  improve 
the  financing  and  funding  practices  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  re- 
tirement financing  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  take  action 
toward  a  prompt  and  positive  solution. 
While  the  budgetary  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  sudden  and  sharp,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  far  less  drastic  than  if 
present  financing  practices  continue 
imchanged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
to  enact  a  definite  program  of  action 
to  insure  the  system's  ability  to  fulfill 
its  future  obligations,  I  contemplate  the 
prompt  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  strongly  urge  its  early  adoption. 


IN  THE  BEGINNING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  edi- 
fying episodes  of  the  thrilling  Apollo  8 
flight  occurred  on  Christmas  Eve  when 
astronauts  Prank  Borman,  James  Lovell, 
and  William  Anders  sent  a  message  to  all 
of  us  "on  the  good  earth."  Reflecting  the 
religious  heritage  which  has  been  the 
foundation  of  this  Nation  they  placed  in 
proper  perspective  their  awesome  feat  in 
acknowledging  the  primacy  of  the  God 
of  creation  by  quoting  the  first  10  verses 
of  Genesis.  How  reassuring  it  was  to  be 
reminded,  in  the  midst  of  this  unique 
technological  venture,  that  man  does  not 
live  by  science  alone. 

Of  course,  not  all  were  happy  with  this 
infraction  of  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Mrs.  Madalyn 
Murray  O'Hair  of  school  prayer  fame,  in- 
dicated that  she  would  complain  to  NASA 
about  the  reference  to  the  Bible,  and 
would  initiate  a  mail  campaign  of  pro- 
test. 

I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans,  in  contrast  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Mrs.  O'Hair,  would  support  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  acting  administrator 
of  NASA,  who  emphasized  the  compati- 
bility of  religion  and  science: 

It  may  show  the  restless  students  of  the 
world  the  benefit  and  the  triumph  of  the 
squares  who  work  with  computers  and  slide 
rules,  of  engineering  and  science  and  of  men 
who  read  from  the  Bible  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Earlier  on  the  day  before  Christmas, 
Colonel  Borman  reiterated  the  desires 
shared  by  all  sane  men  for  "the  coming 
day  of  universal  peace."  As  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  forefathers  he  called  upon 
divine  assistance  to  help  us  bring  to  our 
troubled  world  an  era  of  tranquillity  once 
again: 
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Give  us  the  knowledge  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  pray  with  understanding  hearts,  and 
show  us  what  each  one  of  us  can  do  to  set 
forward  the  coming  of  the  day  of  universal 
peace.  Amen. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
article,  "Genesis:  A  Beginning,"  from 
the  Washington  News  of  December  25, 
1968,  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows : 

Genesis:  A  BEOiNNtNC 
Spack  Center,  Houston.  December  25. — 
The  men  who  took  mankind  to  a  new  world 
Tuesday  closed  out  their  Christmas  Eve 
special  telecast  live  from  the  moon  with  a 
simple  Biblical  message  and  best  wishes  for 
"all  of  you  on  the  good  earth." 

Apollo  8  astronaute  Frank  Borman.  James 
Lovell  and  William  Anders  chose  the  first  10 
verses  of  the  Book  of  Genesis — the  story  of 
the  first  days  of  creation — for  their  message 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  commemorating  Christ's 
birth. 

It  was  hardly  a  surprising  thing  for  them  to 
do.  Col.  Borman  and  Capt.  Lovell  are  both 
strong  Episcopalians  and  MaJ.  Anders  is  a 
devout  Catholic.  Col.  Borman  serves  regularly 
as  a  lay  reader  in  his  home  church,  and  the 
three  astronauts  read  one  after  the  other 
from  the  Bible  lor  their  brief  service. 

Col.  Borman  opened  by  saying:  "for  all  the 
people  back  on  earth  the  crew  of  Apollo  8  has 
a  message  that  we  would  like  to  send  to  you." 
Then  Maj.  Anders  read: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

"And  God  said,  let  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was 
good;  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness." 

Then  Capt.  Lovell  took  the  Bible  and  read, 
beginning  with  the  fifth  verse  of  Genesis  I: 
"and  God  called  the  light  day.  and  the  dark- 
ness he  called  night.  And  the  evemng  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

"And  God  said,  let  there  be  a  firmament 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  God  made 
the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  v. ere  above  the  firmament: 
and  it  was  so. 

"And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day." 

Then  Col.  Borman.  Apollo  8  commander, 
finished:  "and  God  said,  let  the  waters  un- 
der the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear;  and 
it  was  so. 

"And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth:  and 
the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  he  called 
seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

The  service  ended  with  a  special  personal 
message  from  all  three  spacemen,  which  Col. 
Borman  delivered  in  his  level  and  rapid 
voice : 

"And  from  the  crew  of  Apollo  8  we  close 
with  a  good  night,  good  luck  and  a  Merry 
Christmas.  And  God  bless  all  of  you  ...  all 
of  you  on  the  good  earth." 

PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Col.  Borman  had  said 
he  wanted  to  deliver  a  prayer  for  peace  to 
"St.  Christopher's  Church  (his  own)  and  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world." 

He  commented  that  "I  was  supposed  to 
lay  read  tonight,  and  I  couldn't  quite  make 
It."  Then  from  230,000  miles  In  space,  with 
a  small,  blue-and-brown  earth  glob  far  out- 
side his  window,  he  prayed : 

"Give  us,  O  God,  the  vision  which  can 
see  Thy  love  in  the  world  in  spite  of  human 
failure. 

"Give  xis  the  faith  to  trust  Thy  goodness 
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in  spite  of  our  Ignorance  and  weakness.  Give 
us  the  knowledge  that  we  may  conUnue  to 
pray  with  understanding  hearts,  and  show 
us  what  each  one  of  us  can  do  to  set  forward 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  unlverBal  peace. 
Amen." 

"Amen."    repeated   ground    communicator 
Mike  Collins. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OBSCENE  AND 
LEWD  MATERIALS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  foremost  issues  fac- 
ing us  as  Members  of  a  lawmaking  body 
is  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
rights  of  individuals  as  contrasted  with 
the  rights  of  society.  On  too  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past  we  have  seen  the  so- 
called  rights  of  individuals  superimposed 
on  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  public 
to  their  detriment.  This  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  obscenity  and  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  obscene  mate- 
rials. 

In  a  series  of  decisions,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  struck  down  practically 
all  laws  dealing  with  obscene  matters, 
citing  their  opinion  that  such  laws  inter- 
fere with  a  person's  right  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  Yet,  I  do  not 
believe  the  founders  of  this  country  and 
the  drafters  of  our  Constitution  in- 
tended that  the  right  of  free  speech 
would  ever  be  so  interpreted  as  to  mftke 
impossible  the  right  of  the  people  to  pro- 
tect their  children  and  loved  ones  from 
exposure  to  dirty,  filthy,  p>ornographic, 
and  obscene  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  recess  of 
the  90th  Congress,  I  met  with  a  number 
of  ministers  and  other  concerned  citi- 
zens who  were  outraged  over  the  distri- 
bution of  obscene  and  lewd  materials. 
During  the  year  I  received  numerous  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  from 
constituents  protesting  their  unsolicited 
receipt  in  the  mails  of  obscene  literature, 
which  I  promptly  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

On  examining  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  question  of  obscen- 
ity, however,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  is 
to  grant  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  de- 
fine obscenity  and  to  regulate  the  pub- 
lication of  obscene  materials  It  is  for 
that  purpose  that  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment.  When 
this  amendment  has  received  the  req- 
uisite number  of  votes  from  th-s  and  the 
other  body,  and  when  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  constitutionally  required 
number  of  State  legislatures,  then  we 
shall  have  the  power  to  control  a  prob- 
lem which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
we  are  powerless  at  present  to  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment with  the  hope  that  it  will  receive 
broad  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  so  we  can  rid  our  Nation  of  the 
published  filth  which  now  is  fiowing  in  a 
steady  stream  through  our  mails. 
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TBCHNOLOOY      OAINEO      PROM 
APOLLO  TO  BSNEPIT  MANKIND 


HON.  OUn  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THS  HOUSB  Of  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  national  space  program  has  already 
made  many  contributions  to  our  dally 
life  here  on  earth.  The  potential  for  utili- 
tarian applications  from  our  national 
space  program  Is  e?en  greater  in  the  fu- 
ture. Joyce  Jones;  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  correspondent,  summarized  these 
possibilities  well  injan  October  23  article' 
describing  several  ()f  the  significant  con- 
tributions already  made  by  our  national 
space  effort  and  Qhe  potential  for  the 
future : 

Tkchmoloot   OaiXco   PaoM   Ai>oixo   To 
BmnxTTp  Mankind 
(By  Jo]|ce  Jones  I 

Caps  Kxnnxdt. — Wben  members  of  the 
prcM  g^Lbered  to  wktch  tbe  Apollo-Saturn 
IB  taJu^Qtt  wltb  tta  ttar«e  astronauts — Scblrra, 
Elsele  and  Cunnlngbaxn — among  tbe  news- 
men was  Y.  Kgamir  of  Japan. 

Wbat  made  Egamlt  different  from  the  rest 
of  VIS  was  that  bis  kiethod  of  transmitting 
news  of  tbe  firing  trtta  done — not  by  tele- 
phone or  telegraph— ^but  by  a  communica- 
tion satellite.  Thus.  a»  he  witnessed  the  rock- 
et's ascent,  Japaneso,  half  way  around  the 
world,  were  bearing  his  voice  and  watching 
the  lift  off  at  the  exact  same  time. 

Such  an  example  proves  that  end  results 
from  building  machines  that  can  operate  and 
keep  men  alive  in  weightless,  airless  space 
Is  stretching  the  skills  and  expanding  the 
knowledge  of  our  scientists  and  engineers 
In  practically  every  <)eld  of  technology. 

Though  the  averagje  citizen  may  feel  that 
the  space  program  Is  too  far  out  to  have  any 
Immediate  effect  on  (lis  dally  life,  hundreds 
of  items  are  being  developed  as  "spin  off" 
from  space-designed  technology — which  will 
make  for  better  living  conditions  for  us 
earth-bound  creatures  who  never  plan  p)er- 
sonally  to  reach  the  pioon  In  any  wny  other 
than  with  a  telescope] 

riEBCB    DESIRE 

Today,  because  Americans  have  a  fierce  de- 
sire to  have  some  of  sur  number  explore  the 
lunar  orb,  crippled  m*n,  women  and  children 
will  be  provided  with  Vwalklng  wheel-chairs," 
battery  powered,  whi4h  wiu  allow  the  handi- 
capped to  move  acroe9  rough  or  sandy  terrain 
clear  curbs  and  clti^b  stairs.  The  original 
model  of  this  Buck  Itogers  typ>e  walker  was 
first  designed  as  an  ui^anned,  radio  directed 
Instrument  carrier  f^r  exploring  the  rough 
surfaces  on  the  moo^.  It  is  presently  being 
tested  at  a  rehabilitation  center  In  South- 
em  Cali^rnia. 

Duetto  the  developtnent  of  Mercury,  Gem- 
ini and  Saturn  rockets,  women  will  have  bet- 
ter support  in  brassivs  becaiise  of  filament- 
winding  techniques  I  used  for  astronauts' 
suits  ...  By  means  of  a  tape  recorder  de- 
veloped for  space  traversing  purpoees,  calls 
win  soon  be  monltoaed  for  telephone  own- 
ers who  are  away   frpm   home  at  the   time. 

In  order  to  distrll^ute  this  vast  store  of 
knowledge  gleaned  '  from  space  research, 
NASA  set  up  a  Tech|iology  UtUlzation  Pro- 
gram in  1962.  Money  used  to  support  the 
space  program  Is  returned  to  the  taxpayer 
In  the  form  of  govesnment  research  passed 
on  to  the  public  and  used  widely  to  provide 
vital  transfusions  into  the  llfeblood  of 
Industry. 

COMTLin    STSTXM 

James  O.  Harrell.  technology  utilization 
officer  at  the  Kenne<^  Space  Center  (and  a 
former  HuntsvlUlan)  told  us  that  NASA  has 
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devised  a  complete  system  to  transmit  results 
of  research  to  industry  for  private  use.  This 
Is  done  by  the  distribution  of  technological 
publications,  answers  to  Individual  Inqulrlea 
and  by  the  publication  of  Tech  Briefs,  for 
which  industrial  leaders  may  subscribe  for 
a  nominal  fee. 

Thus  Industry  Is  able  to  take  advantage  of 
wide  government  research  In  varloiu  fields. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  proven  that  there  is 
gold  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  NASA  re- 
search rainbow.  But  of  ceurse.  it  takes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hard  cash  to  mine  It. 

To  an  economy-minded  Congress  with  eyes 
also  on  Vietnam  and  problems  of  cities,  tbe 
reduced  budget  of  94.390,000.000  which  NASA 
asked  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1969  could  sound 
like  a  lot  of  money. 
,^  Yet  Arthur  E.  Were,  a  Saturn  engineer 
here,  pointed  out  the  Interesting  fact  that 
the  pro  rata  price  of  the  space  program  is 
mere  pennies  a  day  for  the  average  citizen. 
Divide,  he  said,  the  estimated  200  million 
cltizena  in  our  country  Into  the  daUy  amoiint 
needed  to  meet  our  proposed  budget,  and 
it  ends  up  to  be  a  mite  over  6  cents  each. 
Thus,  for  less  than  the  price  of  a  daUy 
newspaper  or  a  candy  bar.  with  the  needed 
approval  of  Congress.  U.S.  citizens  will  have 
unlimited  opportunities  provided  for  them — 
opportunities  with  practical,  earth  bound 
application  for  use  In  dally  life. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  THREE 
ADDITIONAL  JUDGESHIPS  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Janxiary  3.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thiee 
of  my  colleagues  are  joining  with  me  to- 
day in  Introducing  legislation  to  create 
three  additional  judgeships  for  Califor- 
nia's southern  Federal  court  district. 

The  need  for  these  additional  judges 
is  critical.  The  two  active  judges  now 
permanently  assigned  to  the  district  are 
carrying  the  heaviest  caseloads  in  the 
country,  according  to  records  kept  here 
by  the  Administrative  OflQce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  In  1967  the  caseload  per  judge 
in  this  district  was  826,  more  than  three 
times  the  national  average  of  252. 

The  district  is  comprised  of  San  Diego 
and  Imperial  Counties,  which  border  on 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  By  reason  of  this 
location  on  the  international  boundary, 
the  incidence  of  immigration,  customs, 
and  narcotics  cases  in  the  district  is  in- 
ordinately high.  In  1968  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  filed  in  the  district  was 
about  2,500,  compared  with  2.094  in  1967. 
As  a  result  of  this  heavy  burden  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  only  a  handful  of  civil  cases 
have  been  processed  during  the  past  year. 
Needless  to  say,  the  wheels  of  justice  are 
grinding  too  slowly  in  the  district,  and 
this  can  only  be  corrected  through  the 
assignment  of  additional  permanent 
judges.  Some  assistance  has  been 
achieved  through  the  use  of  one  and  oc- 
casionally two  visiting  judges.  However, 
visiting  judges  are  not  sufficient  substi- 
tutes for  local  judges,  for  they  seldom 
handle  pleas,  arraignments,  pretrials,  or 
motions.  This  is  the  way  one  visiting 
judge,  after  completing  a  5-week  assign- 
ment in  San  Diego,  summed  up  his  ex- 
perience: 


It  has  been  the  roiighest  assignment  I  have 
ever  undertaken.  I  have  never  been  to  a  court 
where  the  volume  of  criminal  work  is  so 
great. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  my  col- 
leagues joined  with  me  in  Introducing 
legislation  to  add  two  more  Judges  to  the 
district.  Since  then,  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  three  additional  judges  are 
needed.  Since  this  is  the  year  Congress 
is  scheduled  to  consider  an  omnibus 
judgeship  bill,  we  urge  that  our  legisla- 
tive proposal  for  three  additional  judges 
be  incorporated  in  the  omnibus  judge- 
ship package  that  emerges  from  the  91st 
Congress. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  MY  BEST  FRIEND 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  much  has  be«i  written 
and  said  about  Christmas.  Robert  Hols- 
worth,  editor  of  the  Bowdle,  S.  Dak.,  Pio- 
neer has  written  a  letter  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  entitled  "Open  Letter  To 
My  Best  Friend"  follows : 

Open  Letter  to  Mr  Best  Friend 

Dear  Jksus  :  Happy  Birthday,  Lord ! 

Being  that  this  Is  the  Christmas  greeting 
edition.  I  sorts  felt  while  everyone  Is  greeting 
everyone  else,  I'd  drop  a  blrtbday  note  to  You, 
Just  In  case  You  might  be  overlooked  in  the 
rush  and  fuss  that  alwajrs  develops  in  this 
period  of  the  year. 

So  many  times  when  You  and  I  are  visit- 
ing, I  get  carried  away  In  asking  for  things, 
and  unloading  my  woes  and  wantft  that  I'm 
afraid  I  dominate  the  conversation,  and  fail 
to  listen  closely  for  Your  answer. 

I  gueas  I  really  know  that  You  answer  all 
my  beggings  and  pleadings,  only  sometimes  I 
forget  to  recognize  the  fact  that  tbe  answer 
Is  "No"  and  that  You  have  a  valid  reason  for 
the  answer. 

Then,  too,  a  lot  of  times  I'm  afraid  I've 
failed  to  recognize  Your  affirmative  answers, 
and  taken  all  the  credit  for  myself. 

I  want  to  apologize  for  this  Lord,  and  by 
so  doing  maybe  make  Your  blrtbday  a  little 
happier.  I'm  not  griping  Lord,  but  couldn't 
you  exert  a  little  more  pressure  and  get  a 
couple  million  others  to  apologize  to  each 
other — and  You — so  we  could  celebrate  Your 
birthday  with  a  little  more  gusto?  I  know 
that's  Your  buainess,  but  I'm  an  inveterate 
meddler  in  other  people's  business. 

I  know  You  can't  be  entirely  happy  as 
Your  birthday  rolls  around,  what  with  all 
tbe  stuff  happening  around  the  world.  I  know 
You're  a  peace  advocate.  Lord,  so  forgive 
me  if  I  meddle  a  little  more  and  suggest 
You  work  Your  way  Into  that  game  of  musi- 
cal chairs  going  on  in  Paris.  I  think  You 
could  teach  those  dudes  a  thing  or  two. 

And  all  these  four-letter  words  klckin' 
around  in  even  the  "best"  places.  I  think 
maybe  You'd  have  a  much  happier  birth- 
day, Lord,  if  You  and  I  could  somehow  help 
substitute  a  few  other  four-letter  words, 
klnda  put  'em  back  In  tbe  vocabulary — 
Words  like  "love"  and  "work"  and  "pray" 
and  a  f f!W  others. 

And  some  of  the  other  things  that  are 
goofln'  up  our  young  people.  Lord;  what  are 
we  gonna  do  about  that,  so  You  could  have 
a  happier  birthday?  Like  LSD.  I  think  You 
and  I  are  both  In  favor  of  LSD — but  only 
when  it  stands  for  Labor,  Service  and  De- 


yoUon.  Bnt,  then,  we  are  a  couple  of  old 
fogle*  and  what  we  believe  in  U  iqiiare  and 
do««nt  fit  in  the  rouitd  holes  tbe  world  ta 
dlggln'  these  Utter  days. 

Well,  Lord,  that's  about  all  I  had  to  say, 

but  I  do  want  to  thank  You  foe  Your  great 

gift,  and  hope  that  You  haT«  the  hai^eet 

blrtbday   ever — and   many   happier   returns. 

Your  friend. 

Bo*. 
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keep  (Ki  doing  so  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fighting  men. 

I  would  like  St  thla  time  to  express  my 
admiration  for  this  remarkable  Ameri- 
can, who  has  done  more  for  the  morale 
of  our  servicemen  abroad  than  any  other 
single  living  soul. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  HOPE  FOR  EN- 
TKRTAININa  AMERICAN  SERVICE- 
MEN ABROAD  AT  CHRISTMASTIME 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  commend  the  pa- 
triotism, the  generosity,  and  the  good 
fellowship  of  that  outstanding  American, 
Comedian  Bob  Hope,  for  the  remarkable 
record  he  has  established  over  the  years 
as  an  entertainer  of  American  troops 
abroad,  especially  at  Christmastime. 

He  has  been  at  it  for  many  years.  Un- 
questionably, many  of  the  troops  who  are 
hearing  his  jokes  today,  in  Vietnam  and 
other  far  off  places,  are  the  sons  of  men 
who  enjoyed  his  overseas  performances 
back  in  World  War  n.  Twenty-eight 
years  ago  this  March,  Bob  Hope  staged 
his  first  show  for  servicemen.  Since  then, 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  USO 
and  the  Defense  Department,  he  has 
flown  more  than  2  million  miles  to  enter- 
tain almost  12  million  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  airmen.  As  the  enemy  of 
loneliness,  he  has  become  the  best  friend 
a  homesick  servicemen  could  hope  to 
have.  And  by  working  overtime,  at 
Christmas — contrary  to  all  the  traditions 
of  his  trade — he  has  established  himself 
as  a  jet-propelled  Christmas  present,  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans 
away  from  home. 

Last  May,  at  West  Point,  Bob  Hope 
was  presented  with  the  Sylvanus  Thayer 
Award  for  giving  "freely  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  raise  the  morale  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  two  generations  of  servicemen." 
The  occasion  marked  the  first  time  an 
entertainer  had  ever  won  this  particular 
award,  which  was  named  for  the  Acad- 
emy graduate  who  became  superintend- 
ent in  1817.  Bob  Hope  also  has  received 
the  Congressioiial  Gold  Medal  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  public  service. 
And  in  1962,  in  due  respect  to  his  world- 
wide activities,  the  Screen  Producers 
Guild  facetiously  voted  him  the  Mile- 
stone Award.  By  recent  count,  he  had  re- 
ceived more  than  800  awards  from  many 
and  varied  sources. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  th;  presence  of 
Bob  Hope  in  Vietnam,  in  1967,  brought 
forth  an  indignant  denunciatiofi  from 
the  Soviet  newspaper  Izvestia.  With 
enemies  like  that,  you  can  see  how  im- 
portant he  has  become  to  the  American" 
military  position  abroad. 

With  his  gallant  band  of  faithful  per- 
formers and  technicians  he  recently  has 
played  to  troops  in  Europe  and  Japan, 
Thailand,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,, 
and  it  Is  commorUy  believed  that  so  long 
as  he  is  able  to  get  up  o^  a  stage,  he  will 


NEED  FOR  A  NEW  HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZB«AN 


OF   COLORADO 
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Most  of  the  attention  of  this  commis- 
sion would  be  directed  to  recently 
si>awned  and  sometimes  ill -conceived 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty.  But  its 
scope  would  Include  all  of  the  Federal 
programs  concerned  with  social  problems. 

A  commission,  created  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Hoover  Commission,  can  give  us  a 
positive  means  of  redirecting  the  war  on 
poverty  and  other  social  programs  and 
at  the  same  time,  can  assist  the  Congress 
In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  crying  need 
for  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  social  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. I  urge  the  early  enactment  of  this 
measure. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  and 
administration,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
time  to  pmuse  and  reexamine  the  pro- 
fusion of  Federal  welfare  measures  which 
enacted  by  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  have  been  immensely  ex- 
panded imder  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations. 

The  compelling  reason  for  this  pause 
is  not  that  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
proceed  with  its  social  programs  because 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  for 
that  matter,  the  cost  of  any  other  for- 
eign or  domestic  venture.  The  reason  is 
that  the  country  is  concerned  about 
many  aspects  of  the  welfare  program. 

Prof.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  the  man 
selected  by  President-elect  Nixon  to  lead 
to  a  new  attack  ofP'the  problems  of  our 
urban  population  and  an  outstanding 
specialist  in  urban  affairs  suggested  back 
in  1966 : 

Congress  might  now  establish  an  Office  of 
Legislative  Evaluation  which  would  have  the 
Usk  of  systemaUcally  evaluating  the  results 
of  the  social  and  economic  programs  enacted 
by  It  and  paid  for  out  of  public  monies.  Such 
an  office  would  be  esUbllshed  as  a  separate 
agency,  or  It  could  be  located  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
But  the  essential  feature  must  be  that  It 
will  be  staffed  by  professional  social  scien- 
tists who  will  routinely  assess  the  results  of 
government  progress  programs  In  the  same 
manner  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
routinely  audits  them. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  accomplish  the  aim  outlined  by  Dr. 
Moynihan.  My  bill,  similar  to  one  which 
I  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  wUl 
enable  us  to  evaluate  our  myriad  of  so- 
cial programs  and  then  cut  out  duplica- 
tions, eliminate  ineffectual  programs, 
and  improve  good  ones. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Commission 
for  the  Organization  and  Adnainistra- 
tion  of  Federal  Social  Programs. 

Generally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  16- 
member  commission  with  membership 
made  up  of  State  Governors,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, U.S.  Representatives,  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch,  and  per- 
sons from  private  life. 

The  commission  and  its  professional 
staff  would  give  the  Congress  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  its  findings  in  6  ponths, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  its  1-yfar  life- 
time. Recommendations  for  ^forms 
would  be  made  to  provide  the  ^rround- 
work  for  legislative  and  adminlBtrative 
remedies. 


UNITED  STATES  GETS  MODEL  CITY 
BID  WITH  PROSTITUTION  PLAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  the 
moral  bankruptcy  which  exists  among 
some  of  the  creators  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  its  programs  was  brought  to 
the  public's  attention  through  an  article 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  under  a  Jan- 
uary 2  dateline. 

Under  the  model  cities  program,  which 
is  financed  with  Federal  funds,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  provide  economic  aid 
to  promote  prostitution  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Even  more  incredible  is  that  this  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  City 
Council  as  part  of  a  $100  million  request 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  a  model  cities  plan. 

The  council  voted  6  to  2  to  submit  the 
model  cities  plan  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
5  year,  $100  million  grant.  Detroit  would 
receive  $20.5  million  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  outrageous  that  any- 
one connected  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  the  gall  to  allow  this 
proposal  to  build  a  red  light  district  for 
Detroit  with  the  revenue  provided  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

If  our  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  urban  areas,  it  is  unbe- 
lievable to  think  that  such  a  program 
would  in  any  sense  be  a  step  forward. 
It  would  legalize  the  very  forces  of  crime 
and  corruption. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
investigate  how  such  a  fantastic  pro- 
posal was  permitted  to  develop  and  to 
reach  this  stage  of  submission  to  Wasli- 
ington  for  final  approval. 

I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  a  full  report  on  this  sordid 
affair. 

The  article  follows : 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register. 
Jan.  2,  19691 

United  States  Gets  MoDEL-CrrT  Bm  With 
Prostitution  Plan 

DETROIT,  Mich.— A  Model  Cities  program 
that  Includes  a  proposal  for  legalized  prosti- 
tution in  Isolated  areas  of  the  city  won  ap- 
proval from  the  Detroit  Common  CouncU 
Monday  by  a  6-2  vote. 
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The  council  vot«d  io  submit  the  Model 
Cities  plan  to  the  fvleral  Dep«rtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  In 
hopes  of  getting  a  toe-year,  $100  million 
grant.  Detroit  would  receive  $20.5  million  In 
the  first  year. 

The  council  did  nofl  have  time  to  delete 
the  oontroverslal  "red  light  district"  recom- 
mendation from  the  itroposal  because  of  a 
Tuesday  deadline  for  si4bmlsslon  of  the  entire 
plan. 

All  six  councllmen  y^o  voted  for  the  plan 
expressed  confidence  tfte  prostitution  provi- 
sion can  be  withdrawn,  later. 

The  two  dissenters  s41d  the  vote  condoned 
legalized  proetltutlon  in  Detroit  and  said 
they  doubted  the  recommendations  can  be 
changed. 

Under  federal  rules  the  council  had  to 
approve  all  portions  of  |  the  program,  written 
by  a  dtlaens*  group  fri)m  the  Inner  city,  to 
enable  granting  of  any 'federal  funds. 

Even  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh's  personal 
appeal  to  HUD  officials  In  Washington  failed 
to  obtain  a  partial  waiver  of  the  rule. 


WALTER  TROHAN 


Hon.  IDWARD  I  DERWINSKI 

or  nx^ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  9KPRBSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DEIRWINSKI.  Jklr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  observeiB  of  the  Washing- 
ton scene  is  Walter  tTrohan.  the  highly 
respected  chief  of  trie  Washington  Bu- 
reau of  the  Chicago  'Tribune,  who  retired 
from  that  position  ^t  the  close  of  the 
year. 

I  feel  that  the  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  commenting;  on  his  retirement 
expresses  the  respect  In  which  he  is  held 
among  fellow  joum*lists  and  I  insert 
it  into  the  RscoRD. 

The  editorial  and  companion  news 
story  point  out  that  Walter  Trohan  will 
continue  to  write  a  column  for  the  Tri- 
bune and  I  also  include  at  this  point  his 
column  of  Wednesday,  January  1,  1969, 
which  displays  the  penetrating  writing 
skill  that  is  a  Trohan  trademark. 

I  am  sure  that  trie  Members  of  the 
House  who  know  Walter  Trohan  are 
pleased  that  he  will  Continue  his  active 
coverage  of  the  Washington  scene.  The 
articles  follow; 

A  Pew  Lines  to  a  Valued  F'rieno 
This  will  be  Walter  'lYohans  last  day  as 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  Th«  Tkib- 
TJNE.  We  could  not  let  thfe  occasion  pass  with- 
out mentioning  that  thei  association  has  been 
long  and  fruitful,  and  (we  are  happy  to  In- 
form our  readers  tha^  Mr.  Trohan's  "Report 
from  Washington"  will  cJDntlnue  In  our  pages, 
as  Walter  will  with  us 

The  coming  year  win  l)e  his  40th  with  The 
TaiBT7KB,  and  .n  none  sf  these  has  Walter 
failed  to  achieve  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  has  Jiade  him  a  jlellght  to  his  editors 
and  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
his  craft.  His  national  column  is  unfailingly 
Informative  and  Inclslvje,  and  his  wide  ac- 
quaintanceship with  leaders  In  the  nation's 
affairs  has  given  him  some  of  the  most  nota- 
ble news  beats  that  this]  newspaper  has  been 
prlvllegecl  to  publish.      ' 

Walter's  Is  one  of  our  two  Washington  col- 
umns which  readers  cherish.  His  long  time 
associate,  Wlllard  Edwafds,  ono  of  the  most 
perceptive  observers  of  tHe  Washington  scene, 
will  also  contl".ue  his  ci>lumn  while  joining 
Walter  in  retirement.  W|th  this  team,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  able  to  bring  unmatched 
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insight  to  otir  readers  from  the  nation's 
capital. 

Walter's  "jeneroelty  of  spirit  has  enabled 
him  to  report  the  news  with  such  evenhanded 
balance  that  even  Presidents  have  written 
him  unsolicited  testimonials  of  their  esteem. 
As  president  of  the  Gridiron  club,  the  select 
organization  of  capital  correspondents,  he 
received  the  accolade  ol  his  peers.  No  man  In 
or  about  public  affairs  has  ever  enjoyed  a 
wider  friendship  or  conunanded  more  confi- 
dences. 

Walter's  by-line  has  not  been  limited  to 
Washington.  He  has  traveled  widely  and  has 
covered  International  conferences  from  Ge- 
neva to  Buenos  Aires.  He  Is  known  to  Ameri- 
cans not  only  thru  his  writings  but  froff  his 
weekly  Washlnston  radio  broadcast,  which 
commands  a  faithful  audience. 

We  are  pleased  that  Walter  remains  as  part 
of  our  family,  and  that  he  Is  succeeded  in 
his  challenging  post  by  an  able  member  of 
our  Washington  staff.  Russell  Preeburg. 
When  and  if  Walter  ever  gets  to  a  time  when 
memoirs  seem  appropriate,  the  events  which 
have  crowded  upon  him  all  these  years  should 
be  fascinating  reading.  But  what  we  empha- 
size now  Is  that  Walter  is  an  active  and  con- 
tinuing Tribune  contributor,  and  that  is  as 
we  would  have  it. 

Report  Prom  Washington 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  December  31. — The  first  day 
of  the  New  Year  marks  the  74th  birthday  of 
the  most  unassailable  man  in  American  pub- 
lic life,  but  that  doesn't  keep  some  from 
trying  to  tear  him  down. 

On  Jan.  1.  1895,  John  Edgar  Hoover  was 
bom  in  northeast  Washington.  He  spent  all 
his  adult  life  working  for  the  government 
and  is  likely  to  end  his  life  In  that  service, 
because  he  Is  the  most  Irremovable  man  In 
America. 

It  isn't  so  much  that  J.  Edgar  isn't  willing 
to  step  down  after  almost  46  years  as  the 
world's  No.  1  policeman,  whose  No.  1  objec- 
tive has  been  not  to  permit  the  powerful 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  edge  this 
country  toward  a  police  state.  It's  Just  that 
no  President  wants  to  have  any  part  of  re- 
moving this  man  of  enormous  prestige. 

No  one  coounands  greater  respect  in  Con- 
gress and  with  the  people  for  the  great  serv- 
ice he  has  i>erformed  under  five  Presidents 
and  Is  about  to  continue,  for  at  least  a  year, 
under  a  sixth.  In  1924,  after  the  Teajrat  Dome 
scandals.  Harlan  Plske  Stone,  then  attorney 
general  and  later  chief  justice,  asked  Hoover 
to  take  over  and  rebuild  the  department's 
bureau  of  investigation,  which  he  later  re- 
named the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

How  well  he  succeeded  is  common  knowl- 
edge. Hoover  has  ruled  the  FBI  with  an  iron 
hand,  but  the  powerful  fist  is  covered  by  a 
glove  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty.  He 
created  a  loyal  and  dedicated  team. 

Hoover  has  done  some  things  that  he  didn't 
like  for  various  Presidents  and  attorneys 
general.  Including  wire  tapping,  pressuring 
editors  to  vote  for  press  service  admission 
of  a  favored  newspaper,  and  undertaking 
various  investigations  that  belonged  prop- 
erly to  other  departments  or  other  police 
units. 

ASKED   AND   GOT   AUTHORIZATION    LETTERS 

In  every  such  case.  Hoover  insisted  on  a 
letter  of  authorization  from  his  chiefs,  Presi- 
dents or  attorneys  general.  These  are  burled 
in  the  files  of  the  FBI,  along  with  records  of 
past  affiliation  or  flirtation  with  communism, 
which  many  would  like  to  get  their  hands  on 
and  destroy. 

They  have  never  been  used  for  blackmail 
imder  J.  Edgar  and  never  will  be  as  long  as 
he  Is  director,  but  they  are  part  of  a  record, 
available  to  Presidents,  so  that  they  might 
think  twice  about  employing  a  man  in  a 
confidential  post,  who  once  made  a  mistake 
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and  may  be  likely  to  make  another  or  m&y 
be  open  to  blackmail. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent in  1933.  he  and  his  team  thought  of  re- 
moving Hoover.  looking  on  his  post  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  a  deserving  Democrat. 
The  plan  was  abandoned  when  the  reaction 
in  Congress  was  a  torrent  of  disapproval. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  administration 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  was  to  announce  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  would  remain  as  FBI  director. 
No  one  has  leaned  on  the  FBI  more  than 
Lyndon  Balnee  Johnson.  And  the  other  day. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  announced  he  Intends  to 
retain  Hoover. 

The  most  Important  thing  about  Nixon's 
announcement  Is  that  Hoover  Is  not  being 
dismissed  at  the  outset  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, but  can  pick  and  choose  his  own  time 
of  retirement,  and  obviously  will  have  a  voice 
to  the  selection  of  his  successor.  Pew  men.  ex- 
cept members  of  Congress  have  remained  in 
federal  service  after  75.  Hoover  is  aware  of 
this  and  may  step  down  for  one  of  his  bright 
young  men.  one  who  he  can  be  sure  wUl  con- 
tinue his  policies. 

TARGET  OF  COMMUNISTS  AND  OTHERfl 

Life  hasn't  been  one  swift  flowing  river  of 
praise  for  J.  Edgar.  There  have  been  many 
turbulent  falls  and  rapids.  He  has  long  been 
the  target  of  so-called  liberals  to  say  nothing 
of  Communists  and  feUow  travelers.  They 
have  encouraged  books  and  columns  de- 
nouncing the  director.  Of  course,  he  has  had 
tils  defenders,  too. 

In  his  determination  not  to  permit  his 
unit  to  operate  with  police  state  tactics. 
Hoover  has  let  these  flow  like  water  off  a 
ducki  back.  The  attackers  have  been  free  to 
continue  their  drive  to  frustrate  him  out  of 
business. 

And  Hoover  has  continued  to  say  his  say. 
He  criticized  the  Supreme  court  In  1958  for 
wiping  out  49  of  the  108  convictions  of  Com- 
munists under  the  Smith  act  ban  on  teach- 
ing and  advocating  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  clashed  with  superiors  over  wire 
tapping  and  survived  other  political  up- 
heavals, for  which  law  abiding  Americans  can 
give  thanks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GUY  LINCOLN  SMITH: 
GREAT  AMERICAN  AND  OUT- 
STANDING JOURNALIST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  dean  of  the  Tennessee  House  delega- 
tion I  take  this  means  of  paying  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Guy  Lincoln  Smith,  the  distinguished 
and  dedicated  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Smith  removes 
from  American  journalism  one  of  its 
most  articulate  and  effective  editors.  Mr. 
Smith  was  Tfi  ~ni  inililliiiijijil  Tennes- 
see." 

And  yet  he  was  highly  regarded  and 
respected  by  leaders  of  both  parties  and 
by  fellow  editors — and  his  friendships 
knew  no  party  lines.  He  was  a  man  of 
his  word — a  man's  man  whose  kindness 
and  courage  were  a  remarkable  blend,  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  Tennessee 
frontiersman. 

Guy  L.  Smith  was  an  independent 
thinker  and  an  independent  American. 
He  believed  deeply  in  the  right  of  every 
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American  to  achieve  success  and  fulfill- 
ment, based  on  his  personal  abilities  and 
talents. 

He  believed  deeply  in  democracy  and 
in  our  free  enterprise  system.  He  stood 
foursquare  for  his  beliefs  and  his  edi- 
torials knew  no  compromise  with  his 
principles. 

And  yet  he  respected  the  right  of  every 
man  to  his  personal  beliefs  based  on  his 
individual  philosophy,  developed  through 
experience  and  background. 

Guy  Lincoln  Smith  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  editor — and  his  passing 
leaves  a  void  in  Tennessee  journalism 
that  wiU  be  difficult  to  fill.  Mrs.  Evins 
joins  me  in  extending  to  Mrs.  Smith  and 
other  members  of  the  family  our  deepest 
and  most  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss 
and  bereavement. 


JOHN   AND   ANDREW   CHMIELINSKI 
DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  recent,  imprece- 
dented  action  in  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  took  place  in  the  town  of 
Dedham. 

John  and  Andrew  Chmielinski,  resi- 
dents of  Dedham  and  members  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Troop  No.  1  were 
given  the  Eagle  Award,  the  highest  award 
a  Boy  Scout  can  obtain. 

The  board  of  selectmen  in  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  called  upon  the  citizens 
of  Dedham  to  observe  Friday,  November 
15,  1968,  as  John  and  Andrew  Chmielin- 
ski Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  these  two 
young  men  represent  all  that  we  feel 
proud  of  in  the  American  youth  today. 
They  have  set  a  worthy  example  for 
other  youngsters  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
a  proclamation  by  the  board  of  selectmen, 

Town  of  Dedham.  Commonwealth  op  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1968 

Whereas,  John  and  Andrew  Chmielinski, 
residents  of  the  Town  of  Dedham  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Troop  No. 
1,  Dedham,  having  received  the  Eagle  Award, 
the  highest  award  a  Boy  Scout  can  obtain; 
and 

Whereas,  the  requirements  of  said  award 
are  as  follows: 

He  has  to  have  had  an  active  registered 
relationship  to  scouting. 

He  has  to  serve  as  a  Warrant  Officer. 

He  has  to  have  planned,  developed  and  car- 
ried out  a  service  project  helpful  to  his 
church,  school  or  community,  approved  in 
advance  by  his  unit  leader. 

He  has  to  have  earned  at  least  21  merit 
badges. 

He  does  his  best  to  live  up  to  the  ideals 
of  scouting  in  his  daily  activities. 

He  submits  In  his  own  words  what  it  means 
to  him  to  become  an  Eagle  Scout. 

He  has  to  write  a  composition  on  his  serv- 
ice project;  and 

Whereas.  John  A.  Chmielinski,  Jr.,  has  been 
a  Patrol  Leader,  Assistant  Senior  Patrol 
Leader  of  Troop  No.  1,  Dedham;  Senior  Patrol 
Leader,  Troop  No.  1,  Dedham;  Den  Chief  of 
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Pack  No.  1,  Dedham  and  now  Is  a  Junior  As- 
sistant Bcoutmaister.  has  obtained  a  sports 
certificate  from  Junior  High  School  in  spring 
track  and  from  Dedham  High  School  for 
spring  track  and  also  indoor  track;  and 

Whereas,  Andrew  Chmielinski,  has  been  an 
Assistant  Senior  Patrol  Leader,  Troop  No.  1, 
Dedham;  Senior  Patrol  Leader,  Troop  No.  1, 
Dedham;  and  has  obtained  a  sports  certificate 
for  Junior  High  School  hockey  and  spring 
track  and  a  Scholarship  Certificate  from  the 
Dedham  Junior  High  School. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  in  apprecia- 
tion we,  the  Board  of  Selectmen  hereby  call 
upon  all  residents  of  the  town  to  join  us  in 
saluting  these  brothers,  who  have  brought 
great  honor  to  their  family,  themselves  and 
the  town.  The  Town  of  Dedhsun  la  Justly 
proud  of  John  and  Andrew  Chmielinski  and 
wish  them  well  in  all  future  endeavors;  and 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  Selectmen  of  the 
Town  of  Dedham  after  due  deliberation  and 
by  unanimous  vote  do  hereby  declare  Friday, 
November  15,  1968,  John  and  Andrew  Chmie- 
linski Day  In  Dedham. 

Declared  November  12,  1968  at  the  Town 
Office  Building  in  the  Town  of  Dedham, 
County  of  Norfolk. 

Francis  W.  O'Brien. 
William  P.  Browne. 
Charles  M.  McGowan. 


WHERE  NIXON  IS  HEADED 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 


OF    KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  American  Presidency  would 
stagger  any  single  individual.  The  meas- 
ure, therefore,  of  a  man's  fitness  to  serve 
as  President  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  assessed  by  the  nature  of  those  he 
chooses  to  assist  him  in  his  tasks. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabinet  selections,  has  chosen  exceed- 
ingly well.  Because  America  is  dynamic, 
expanding,  restless,  and  imaginative  as 
a  people,  effective  leadership  can  only 
come  from  proven  leaders  who  exhibit 
those  singular  American  qualities.  Such 
men  make  up  the  Nixon  team. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  in  his  December 
28,  1968,  colunm  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  provided  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  measured,  reasoned,  activism 
we  can  expect  from  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

Because  Mr.  Drummond's  column  pro- 
vides exceptional  insight,  I  .insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Where  Nixon  Is  Headed 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  kind  of  men  Richard 
Nixon  is  picking  to  run  his  administration 
tells  a  good  deal  about  the  kind  of  presi- 
dent he  expects  to  be  and  the  direction  he's 
headed. 

Nixon's  team  is  experienced,  competent, 
knowledgeable — and  that  Is  a  good  begin- 
ning. But  it  Is  far  too  early  to  greet  them 
with  uncritical  praise  because  performance 
will  be  the  only  valid  test.  And  their  per- 
formance will  be  determined  more  by  the 
leadership  and  the  initiative  which  Nixon 
himself  generates  than  by  anything  else. 
political  center 

Will  this  be  a  bland,  do-Uttle,  don't-rock- 
the-boat  administration? 

The  evidence  is  to  the  conuary.  Califor- 
nia's Lt.  Gov.  Robert  Pinch,  who  got  a  bigger 
vote  than  Ronald  Reagan,  Gov.  George  Rom- 
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ney  of  Michigan,  former  Attorney  General 
William  Rogers,  urban  affairs  expert  Daniel 
Moynihan,  and  foreign  affairs  specialist 
Henry  Kissinger  and  others  did  not  give  up 
their  dynamic  careers  to  Join  Nixon  In  any 
hold-the-line  presidential  operation. , 

They  joined  up  to  do  things,  not  to  undo 
things  nor  to  be  merely  placid  administra- 
tors in  an  administration  which  one  qulck- 
on-the-trlgger  critic  described  as  nothing 
more  than    "the  bland  leading  the  bland." 

Is  the  Nixon  admimstratlon  traditional 
Republican  and,  if  not,  what  is  it?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House 
staff  show  that  it  will  function  primarily  at 
the  political  center.  It  will  be  more  activist 
than  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
somewhat  to  the  right  of  what  would  have 
been  expected  from  a  Humphrey  adminis- 
tration. 

"activist"  presidency 

On  Nov.  5.  the  electorate  came  to  rest  pre- 
dominantly at  the  political  center  and  that 
is  where  Nixon  is  most  at  home. 

The  new  administration  aims  to  utilize 
state  and  local  government  and  private  enter- 
prise more  fully  and  more  energetically  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  urban  ghettos, 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  poverty,  educa- 
tion, and  housing.  This  is  what  Nixon  means 
when  he  talks  about  using  conservative  prin- 
ciples to  get  things  done.  But  he  doesn't  in- 
tend to  let  things  slide  or  be  neglected,  and 
it  can  be  said  with  knowledge  that  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  turn  back  to  federal  programs 
if  other  methods  fail  to  yield  results. 

Example:  Pour  of  his  five  top  men  in  the 
field  of  economic  and  fiscal  policy — David 
Kennedy,  a  progressive  Chicago  banker  as 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Prof.  Paul  McCracken 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Dean  George  Shultz  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  graduate  school  of  business  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Robert  Mayo,  banker 
and  former  Treasury  official,  as  Director  of 
the  Budget,  all  beUeve  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  balance  wheel  of  the 
economy,  stimulating  it  when  it  is  sluggish 
and  restraining  it  when  it  is  overheated  They 
are  apostles  of  the  "new  economies''  as  is 
Nixon  himself.  Maurice  Stans  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  on  the  more  conservative  side. 

Another  example:  When  you  figure  that 
Pinch.  Moynihan,  and  Romney  will  be  work- 
ing together  in  the  area  of  human  resources 
and  urban  development,  things  are  likely  to 
be  moving. 

Rep.  Melvin  Laird,  one  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  RepubUcan  Party  in  Congress,  and  who 
is  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  one  of  the 
least  bland  men  in  Washington. 
controversial 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  can't  be  a 
very  strong  Cabinet  because  it  won't  be  "con- 
troversial." This  depends  on  what  kind  of 
controversy  the  critics  are  talking  about.  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  Cabinet  which  will  be 
engaging  in  public  controversy  over  the  Pres- 
ident's head.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  Cabinet 
which  will  not  hesitate  to  advance  and  argue 
unconventional  and  controversial  ideas  with 
the  President. 

That's  what  Nixon  says  he  wants  and  he 
chose  a  Cabinet  and  staff  to  help  him  get  it. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  OFFER  SOCIETY'S 
BEST  HOPE,  ESSAY  WINNERS 
SAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESS^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  among  c€rkain  segments  of  our 
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socletr.  It  gives  me  jreat  pleasure  to  call 
attention  to  the  idtaa  of  five  patriotie 
young  Tennesseaoj. 

Theae  young  people  are  rr<Mn  Knox- 
ville,  Mlffl  Vicky  Reese.  Billy  Jones.  PhU 
Walker,  Miss  Jane  Nichols,  and  Miss 
Carol  Underwood.  At  this  point  I  insert 
In  the  Record  their  essays  on  "Respect 
for  Law.  Cornerstone  of  Citizenship": 
I  Prom  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  NewB-Sentlnel, 

Dec.  34,  I»«8| 

Law  Atn  Okoks  Orrsn  Socnm's  Best  Hopk. 

BaSAT  WilTKXBS  Sat 

(By  Jotiq  ToizUll) 

"Law  and  order"  ar»  word*  on  everyone's 
Ups,  and  thougbta  on  ereryone's  mlnda — and 
thAt  includes  tbe  youmg  people  of  KnoxvUle. 

Plve  of  them  won  t^ophlea  laat  month  for 
their  Ideaa  on  law  aQd  order  In  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  ao  Optimist  Clubs  In  the 
KnoxTllle  area.  They  topped  hundreds  of 
other  students  In  wrlt»ng  essays  on  Respect 
for  t*w — Cornerstone  of  Citizenship"  for 
the  Optimists'  annual  "Youth  AppreclaUon 
Week." 

The  winning  essay*  also  served  to  help 
launch  the  Optimist*  year-round  "Respect 
for  Law*'  canjpaign,  a^d  the  clubs  will  spon- 
sor an  oratorical  conijest  on  the  same  topic 
early  next  year.  i 

Vicky  Reese.  13,  t<i)k  top  honors  in  the 
grades  l-through-8  c^egory.  She  writes: 

"We  are  living  unc(Br  a  system,  based  on 
law,  that  enables  us  through  our  own  efforts 
to  better  our  condltloas.  Such  a  system,  how- 
ever, is  only  as  good  ss  the  value  and  confi- 
dence the  people  placet  in  It. 

•If  laws  are  not  respected  and  court  ver- 
dlcu  are  not  accepted^  our  democracy  cannot 
endure.  Respecting  the  law  and  upholding 
It  Is  a  citizen's  firat  duty. 

"In  these  troubled  times  there  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  people  who  want  to  set 
the  law  aside  for  their  own  purposes.  Surely 
we  must  respect  tha  right  to  dissent  .  .  . 
There  are  limits,  howtver,  to  the  ways  these 
rights  can  be  exerclsfd.  Protest  by  emotion 
rather  than  reason  l»  one  of  the  present- 
day  events   which  vlcilate  those  llmlta. 

"We  must  create  a  jiew  awareness  of  Indi- 
vidual responsibility.!  We  must  insist  with 
more  determination  that  laws  be  enforced, 
oourto  be  respected  ind  due  procedures  be 
followed."  : 

Vicky,  an  eighth-gijade  student  at  Sterchi 
School,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
H.  Reeae,  5817  NotUngham  Road. 

Turning  to  the  hlg^  school  winners,  Billy 
Jones,  14,  writes:  "There  is  a  danger  that  200 
million  Americans  will  suffer  because  of 
spreading  fear  «»«  (ould  paralyze  the  will 
of  both  our  pyeople  an  1  our  leaders.  A  rapidly 
spreading  wave  of  hyiterta  threatens  to  can- 
cel out  the  powerful  and  effective  American 
quality  of  calm  and  logical  reasoning. 

"At  least  5  million  Americans  are  potential 
victims  of  criminals.  Lawlessness  seems  to  be 
sweeping  the  country.  A  minority  of  people 
who  can't  be  called  criminals  and  be  put  into 
jail  give  (the  police)  as  much  trouble  as  con- 
vicu.  People  like  thase  are  terrible  citizens 
and  don't  deserve  citizenship. 

"If  we  had  followed  the  rules  laid  down 
by  our  God.  our  forefathers  and  our  Con- 
stitution, we  would!  never  have  had  this 
problem.  Pressure  miist  be  brought  on  the 
courts  to  back  law  enforcement  and  to  hand 
down  sentences  that  will  deter  crime.  Crim- 
inals should  be  taught  a  trade  and  respect 
for  law  during  their  time  In  the  penitentiary. 

"The  police  force  U  the  friend  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  Help  combat  crime!" 

Bill  la  a  9th-grade  student  at  Powell  High 
School,  and  the  son  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
L.  JoDss  at.,  CopAlaqd  Road,  PoweU. 

PhU  Walker.  15,  writes:  "A  loyal  American 
Is  a  good  eltlzen,  aiM|  be  has  respect  for  law 
and  order.  The  Intelligent  men  who  founded 
our  nation  knew  that  human  freedom  can 
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ezlrt  only  in  an  ordwly  society  that  stresses 
a  respect  for  law  among  all  Its  cltlaens.  The 
legal  barrier  between  right  and  wrong  helps 
all  good  citizens  realize  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  their  cltzenship. 

"'Par  from  being  a  great  society,  ours  Is  l>e- 
comlng  W  lawless  society.  To  heal  the  wounds 
that  haw.torn  this  nation  apart,  there  must 
l>e  a  n«|^jsespect  for  law  and  the  principles 
that  have  long  been  the  source  of  America's 
growth  and  greatness. 

"It  has  been  said  that 'a  chain  Is  only  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link.  A  nation,  also,  Is 
only  as  strong  as  Its  citizens." 

PhU,  a  lOth-grader  at  South  High  School, 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Walker, 
2118  McClung  Ave. 

Jane  Nichols.  16,  writes:  "Laws  are  made 
for  the  protection  of  all  the  people.  If  every- 
one followed  the  teaching  In  the  Bible.  'Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you,'  laws  would  not  be  essential.  But  people 
do  not  voluntarily  follow  this,  and  laws  are 
necessary  In  the  complex  society  we  have 
today. 

""If  we  think  a  law  is  unjust,  we  have  been 
given  the  privUege  of  changing  the  law  by 
due  process  as  provided  in  our  Constitution. 

"If  a  child  learns  the  habit  of  respecting 
people  and  obeying  rules  when  he  is  young, 
he  wlUprobably  respect  the  laws  as  he  grows 
older.  If  a  child  sees  his  parents  (lose  respect) 
for  the  law  by  breaking  It  and  getting  away 
with  It,  he  may  feel  that  laws  are  made  for 
some  people  but  not  for  others. 

"If  you  recognize  and  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  obeying  the  law  becomes  automatic 
and  you  will  find  It  easy  to  become  a  good 
citizen." 

Jane,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
a.  NichoU,  1623  Fairmont  Blvd..  Is  an  11th- 
grade  student  at  Pulton  High  School. 

Carol  Underwood.  17.  writes:  "Man  realized 
from  the  dawn  of  civilization  the  necessity 
of  a  written  and  enforced  authority  of  law 
if  a  group  of  people  were  to  live  together 
peacefuUy  eind  prosperously.  He  learned  that 
obedience  to  authority  by  a  majority  conse- 
quently enabled  economic.  agrlctUturai  and 
educational  growth  of  the  clvUlzatlon. 

"Disrespect  for  the  law  has  gradually 
seeped  into  the  American  society  from  the 
time  it  was  founded.  America  was  conceived 
by  men  who  stood  against  the  law — the  Brit- 
ish law.  However,  the  disrespect  for  law  seen 
In  the  20th  century  America  Is  of  a  destruc- 
tive attitude. 

"The  destruction  of  free  America  can  be 
checked  If  the  people  realize  that  the  most 
Important  obligation  of  a  citizen  is  to  respect 
the  law  .  .  that  the  only  effective  way  to 
abolish  an  unjust  law  Is  through  the  Judi- 
cial system. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  form  of  re- 
spect for  law  is  respect  for  the  men  who  en- 
force the  law — the  poUcemen.  The  American 
citizen  must  realize  that  unity  through  law 
and  order  Is  the  only  way  to  attain  a  better 
society." 

Carol,  a  12th  grader  at  Olbbs  High  School, 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Under- 
wood. Corryton. 

There  they  are.  winners  aU.  The  ideas  of 
these  young  people,  whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  them,  have  made  you  think.  For  that 
alone,  they  deserve  their  honors. 
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of  great  importance,  particularly  in  view 
of  our  continuing  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. Literally  thousands  of  families  are 
deprived  of  their  husbands  and  fathers 
for  periods  of  at  lesist  a  year.  No  one  can 
estimate  the  amount  of  hardship  this 
separation  causes  each  family,  but  at 
present  the  law  does  not  treat  all  those 
in  this  situation  equitably.  Basically,  the 
problem  is  simple.  According  to  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1963,  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  above  grade 
E-4 — with  more  than  4  years'  service — 
who  are  stationed  apart  from  their  fami- 
lies, may  receive  a  $30  per  month  family 
set>aratlon  allowance.  However,  only 
those  individuals  receiving  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  are  authorized  such  a 
separation  allowance. 

This  Is  based  on  the  unrealistic  theory 
that  the  family  living  In  Government 
housing  does  not  need  this  separation 
allowance  because  housing  maintenance 
services  are  provided  by  the  military. 
The  theory,  I  submit,  Is  full  of  holes.  In 
reality,  service  families,  whenever  the 
head  of  the  house  is  required  to  be  away, 
encounter  the  same  expenses  for  auto 
reptuLrs  and  maintenance,  upkeep  of  ap- 
pliances and  other  household  services 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  Gov- 
ernment quarters.  The  hiw,  as  It  reads  at 
present,  is  unfair  and  imrealistic. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  make  those 
families  in  Government  housing  eligible 
for  this  separation  allowance,  provided 
they  would  otherwise  be  so  entitled.  In 
1967  the  Air  Force,  reporting  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  endorsed  this 
bill  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  this  legislation  and 
approved  It  in  the  89th  Congress.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  secure 
rapid  passage  in  the  House  and  Senate 
this  year  since  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  becoming  Increasingly  critical. 


LEGISLATION  TO   HELP   SERVICE 
FAMILIES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  feel  is 


VON  BRAUN  LOOKS  AHEAD  TO  NEXT 
DECADE — NASA  SEEKS  GIANT 
ORBITING  SPACE  STATIONS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Rlchey,  Times  science  editor, 
recently  discussed  with  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, the  future  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Rlchey.  in  an  article  in  the 
November  3  issue  of  the  HuntsviUe 
Times,  quotes  Dr.  von  Braim  on  the 
importance  and  significance  of  develop- 
ing a  large  earth  orbital  space  station 
which  will  allow  a  significant  return  on 
the  investment  in  science  and  tech- 
nology that  has  been  made  in  our  na- 
tional space  effort.  Dr.  von  Braim's  com- 
ments have  special  significance  at  this 
time  because  of  the  importance  ot  find- 
ing and  alleviating  environmental  pol- 
lution and  Improving  the  world  food  sit- 
uation. I  commend  this  brief  but  sig- 
nificant article  to  your  attention: 
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Von  Bbaun  Looks  Akbad  to  Nbxt  Dscaok: 

NASA  Sezkb  Giakt  OBBrriNC  Space  Station 

(  By  B.J.  Rlchey) 

Key  officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  are  convinced  that 
the  next  national  space  goal  after  Project 
ADOllo  should  be  the  orbiting  of  huge  space 
laboratories,  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  says. 

Uses  for  these  large  stations— which  would 
hold  20  or  more  spacemen— could  range  aU 
the  way  from  traffic  control  to  astronomy  to 
world-wide  crop  prediction  to  ™ef'=»'„": 
search.  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
director  said  in  an  interview  with  The  Times 
last  week.  .  ,  . 

He  said  such  orbiting  workshops,  which 
would  put  the  United  States  into  another 
era  of  manned  space  flight,  could  be  ready 
to  fly  by  the  late  1970s. 

But  the  space  scientist  did  not  say  that 
NASA  would  ask  Congress  In  January  to  ap- 
prove money  to  begin  this  major  new  na- 
tional effort.  Indications  from  other  sources, 
however,  are  that  the  space  agency  intends 
to  seek  approval  to  begin  working  next  year 
toward  flying  these  gigantic  laboratories  by 

1977. 

Dr  von  Braun's  space  team  at  MSFC  Is  cur- 
rently working  on  what  he  calls  a  "pilot 
'  model"  of  the  more  elaborate  space  station 
of  the  future.  Named  the  Saturn  I  Workshop, 
the  embryonic  space  workshop  is  set  to  fly  in 
1972  von  Braun  said.  It  is  assigned  as  part 
of  the  Apollo  Applications  Program  (AAP)  — 
and  will  house  three  astronauts  In  earth  orbit 
for  periods  ranging  from  28  to  56  days. 

•I  believe  If  AAP  comes  off  we  will  emerge 
with  a  much  better  understanding  of  how 
to  build  a  good  space  station."  he  said. 

If  Congress  should  approve  such  a  new  ob- 
jective, von  Braun  said,  the  huge  shops  could 
be  flying  within  five  to  seven  years  after  the 
Saturn  1  Worltshop. 

The  Saturn  1  Workshop— or  "wet  work- 
shop •"  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  because  it 
is    converted,    liquid-fueled.    Saturn    rocket 

stage is    '"not    a    lavish    laboratory,"     von 

Braun  said,  ""but  it  is  essentially  a  temporary 
science  encampment.'" 

•"But  we  hope  to  learn  from  it  how  pro- 
ficiently man  can  do  work  in  space,"  he 
added.  , 

Moving  into  the  large  laboratory  class, 
though,  can  have  world-wide  technological 
applications,  von  Braun  contends. 

For  example :  Scientists  may  be  able  to  help 
developing  countries  feed  their  people  by 
turning  deserU  into  crop-producing  lands, 
he  says.  Also,  there  Is  the  worldwide  weather- 
watching  potential  which  could  save  esti- 
mated millions  of  dollars  in  damages  to 
crops. 

"We  are  convinced  we  can  detect  under- 
ground water  currents  (from  the  stations)," 
he  said. 

In  the  desert  there  is  a  steady  rise  and  fall 
of  the  earth  as  the  ground  heats  up  and  cools 
off.  But  in  the  areas  where  underground 
rivers  wind  underneath,  there  is  less  rise  and 
fall  because  the  water  cools  the  surface. 

■"These  waters,  which  we  could  trace  with 
radar,  could  be  used  to  irrigate  .  .  .""  he  said. 
By  use  of  special  photography,  scientists 
would  be  able  to  tell  which  crops  were  going 
to  produce  a  bountiful  harvest  and  which 
were  not.  ""The  results  of  this  photography 
are  downright  amazing."  von  Braun  said. 

By  ultimately  running  this  special  film 
through  a  computer,  some  estimate  of  abun- 
dance of  the  world's  crop  yield  could  be 
made. 

"Then  we  can  advise  developing  countries 
that  are  having  a  perennial  problem  of  feed- 
ing their  people."  he  adds.  "Some  countries 
just  don't  know  what  their  potential  Is." 

He  also  said  that  if  certain  crop  areas  con- 
tinued to  show  up  as  poor  producers,  teams 
could  be  dispatched  into  the  area  to  find 
out  why. 


The  real  quesUon  of  any  new  space  effort, 
von  Braun  pointed  out.  Is  stUl  up  in  the  air 
until  after  Tuesday's  election. 

Should  the  large  laboratory  effort  win  ap- 
proval irom  the  new  administraOon,  and 
eventually  Congress,  the  way  would  open  up 
again  for  a  number  of  other  new  space  proj- 
ects, including  the  possibUlty  of  a  low-cost 
launch  vehicle  and  a  spacecraft  which  would 
carry  six  or  more  men  between  earth  and  the 
laboratory. 

Up  and  down  the  aerospace  industry,  com- 
panies are  shuffling  old  and  new  plans  and 
jockeying  for  position  just  in  case  these  new 
projects  win  approval  and  the  money  sUrts 
rolling  In  again.  ~; 

There  are  plans  also  to  continue  explor- 
ing the  moon  after  the  Initial  manned  land- 
ing next  year,  but  NASA  has  not  asked  for 
any  certain  number  of  exploration  trips  each 
year. 

The  space  agency  also  is  facing  the  ques- 
tion of  how  extensively  it  wUl  explore  the 
planets.  If  there  is  to  be  any  concentrated 
effort  aimed  at  Mars  and  Venus  in  the  1970s, 
funds  almost  have  to  be  approved  in  the  fis- 
cal 1970  budget  to  get  these  efforts  started. 
Most  observers  agree  that  next  year  Is  the 
time  when  NASA  must  make  the  transition 
into  new  areas  of  exploration  or  face  long 
periods  of  inactivity  while  it  attempts  to  get 
its  projects  moving  again. 


TITLE    I     SCHOOL     AID    PROGRAM 
FALLS  SHORT  OF  OBJECTIVES 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NOBTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 
Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  2.  1969.  published 
a  rather  disheartening  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  title  I  of  the  1965  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  under 
which  about  $1  billion  a  year  is  being 
expended  to  upgrade  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  the  poor.  The  Post 
reports : 

Federal  evaluators  have  found  individual 
schools  districts  where  the  Federal  invest- 
ment appears  to  be  paying  off,  and  children 
are  doing  measurably  better  than  before. 
But  several  overall  studies  of  "Htle  I's  first 
year— 1966-67— have  found  little  if  any 
marked  improvement  in  school  districts  and 
schools  getting  the  Federal  money.  One  such 
study  made  available  last  week,  actually 
showed  a  slight  decline  in  average  pupU 
achievement  in  132  schools  the  year  the 
Federal  funds  started  coming  in. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Lenhardt.  superintendent  of 
Parshall  Public  Schools,  in  North  Dako- 
ta's Second  District,  which  I  represent, 
commenting  on  the  faUure  of  title  I 
to  provide  the  kind  of  assistance  which 
would  help  to  meet  the  problems  of  his 
school  district.  A  system  of  block  grants, 
with  local  school  districts  making  the 
determination  as  to  how  the  Federal 
moneys  would  be  programed,  would  help 
to  meet  the  needs  of  many  hard-pressed 
districts  which  have  already  exhausted 
all  possible  local  revenue  sources.  Mr. 
Lenhardt  says: 


I  am  writing  this  letter  in  a  state  of  utter 
frustration  and  anxiety.  This  Is  In  regard  to 
the  financial  sltuaUon  of  Parshall  School  Dis- 
trict No.  3.  and  many  other  school  districts, 
I  am  sure,  in  North  Dakota. 
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Since  the  inception  of  Title  I.  Public  Law 
8»-10  thU  school  district  has  received  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  be  used  for  s"v»ces 
above  and  beyond  what  our  school  district 
was  already  offering.  My  programs  have 
varied  from  Basic  Skills  to  Summer  Make-Up, 
Enrichment.  Recreation  and  Music.  In  other 
words.  I  have  taken  advantage  of  nearly  an 
of  the  money  given  to  this  district  according 
to  the  federal  laws  and  st:»te  and  federal 
eulde  lines.  Here  is  where  the  frustration 
enters  in.  While  we  are  receiving  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year  and  spending  it  accord- 
ing   to    federal    laws,    our   sotkool    district   is 

When  the  89th  Congress  passed  this  law 
Teveral  vears  ago,  this  school  district  was 
.-ranted  'better  than  $30,000.00  for  the  first 
program.  The  last  two  succeeding  years  we 
were  granted  over  »20.000.00  each  year.  But 
what  has  happened  to  our  schools  in  this 
dismct  and  ouaer  schools  in  North  Dakota 

since  then?  .... 

1  In  my  opinion.  Inflationary  prices  hit 
textbooks,  school  supplies  and  equipment 
because  of  Title  I.  -.,,„„  07 

2  Our  high  school  which  was  offering  37 
units  of  study.  Is  now  this  year  offering  30 
units  because  we  have  had  to  cut  back  in 

^^3  our  elementary  school,  grades  1^,  which 
employed  16  classroom  teachers  and  whlcli 
Sdld  a  junior  high  principal,  had  to  cut 
back  to  13  teachers  which  forced  us  to  com- 
bine one  3rd  and  4th  grade  classroom  and  ^ec- 
tlonallze  grades  5-«.  This  move  also  elimi- 
nated the  hiring  of  a  junior  high  principal 
and  this  extra  burden  was  added  to  the  high 
school  principal's  duties. 

4  Where  we  used  to  have  a  neariy  full  time 
librarian  we  now  have  only  a  part  time  one 
with  teaching  duties.  Foreign  language  was 
dropped  from  the  curriculum  as  was  creaUve 
wriil^  drama,  speech,  clUzenshlp.  advanced 
mathematics,  and  business  arithmetic  Home 
™onomics  had  to  be  cut  back  to  a  half  time 
^ition.  The  reason  for  all  of  this  was  be- 
^se  we  had  to  cut  back  in  staff  In  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  other  rising  salaries  and 
to  try  to  get  this  district  out  of  the  red  be- 
cause of  the  inflationary  prices  of  school  ma- 

"^^Other    school    districts    in    North    Dakota 
found  themselves  doing  the  same  thing. 

5  Where  we  used  to  have  a  full  time  high 
school  principal,  he  now  teaches  several 
classes  and.  as  mentioned,  had  to  assume  the 

duties  of  the  junior  high  P'-'^^P^  '  °pntlrv 
ture  plans  were  to  release  our  elementary 
principal  from  his  c'^ssroom  duUes  for  a  ha  f 
of  day  every  day  so  that  he  could  do  his 
paper  work  and  observe  the  classrooms  and 
counsel  both  teachers  and  ^^"dents.  He  now 
is  released  one  period  a  day  and  nothing  in 
the  future  indicates  that  he  will  get  more 
time.  The  superintendent  in  this  district  used 
to  be  an  administrator  and  educaUonal  lead- 
er With  the  mounds  of  paper  work  involved 
in  the  -ntle  I  program  he  is  now  only  a  part 
time  leader  while  the  rest  of  the  time  he  is 
a  glorified  office  clerk. 

6    While  we  were   receiving   thousands  of 
dollars  of  federal  monies  to  be  spent  accord- 
ine    to    federal    law    and    federal    and   state 
euide   lines,   this  district  was   going   further  , 
into  the  red  to  the  point  where  we  now  have 
approximately    $40,000.00    in    unpaid    bills- 
some  dating  back  to  better  than  two  years 
aKO  Rescue  is  not  in  sight  for  us  unless  some- 
thing different  is   going   to  be  done  on   the 
federal  level.   Had  the  monies  from  Title  1. 
Public  Law  89-10,  been  turned  over  to  the 
local    district,    we    and    others    could    have 
worked   miracles  instead   of   struggling   now 
and  trying  to  figure  out  further  cut-bacits. 
In  these  trying  Umes.  when  education  should 
be  advancing,  ours  in  Parshall  is  retreating, 
as  are  others  in  North  Dakota,  while  in  sUU 
others.  educaUonal  advancement  is  grinding 
to  a  standstill. 
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7.  Tbla  ■chool  dUtriet  r&Ued  lU  mlU  levy 
to  tb«  iiiii  ml— l.iU  S4  mills  aa  waa  aUowed 
by  oar  Stat*  Legtalature  and  again  to  SI 
mlUa  bj  vot«  of  t]|«  scbool  dlatrlct  patrona. 
Th«  election  for  the  60%  Increaee  carried 
by  only  1.8  vote*.  Tbls  leads  us  to  beUeve  that 
It  would  be  xiselea*  to  try  for  a  76%  Increase. 
In  other  words,  our  patrons  have  bad  It  tax- 
wlae. 

It  all  bolls  dow^  to  this  Representative 
Kleppe,  that  TlUeil,  PubUc  Law  89-10,  ha* 
created  a  financial  chaos.  I  feel  it  did  not 
have  enough  reseirch  on  the  federal  and 
state  level.  I  feel  that  there  waa  no  lore- 
sight  in  the  reseaech  of  this  law  or  else  at 
least  some  of  the  money  would  have  been 
allocated  for  the  district  to  spend  as  It  saw 
at  to  spend.  Only  the  local  district  knows 
Ita  Immediate  proltlem  while  State  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Instruction  are  somewhat 
removed  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation la  completely  removed. 

It  seems  ironic  aiid  absurd  (like  a  man  be- 
ing run  over  by  hli  own  automobile),  to  see 
thouaanda  of  dollam  pouring  Into  our  school 
district  with  fedeflal  restrictions  while  we 
are  going  broke  an4  can  use  this  money  only 
as  dictated.  It  makiM  me  111  to  see  an  excel- 
lent staff  leaving  bnd  a  likewise  excellent 
currtculiun  dislnt#gratlng  because  of  fl- 
llancM'^hen  federal  finances  are  available. 
T  appefl-to  you  Rep|resentatlve  Kleppe.  to  re- 
evaluate the  advaatages  and  disadvantages 
of  Title  I.  I  appeaU  to  you  also  to  use  your 
influence  with  yoxui  constituents  in  Congress 
to  bring  about  a  rejvlslon  of  Title  I,  P.L.  89- 
10,  so  that  the  merles  can  be  used  as  the 
local  district  sees  jflt  without  strings  and 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  red  tape.  There 
is  a  bin  pending  jln  Congress  now  which 
would  make  per  pupil  payments  available  to 
the  states  which  would  be  channeled  Into 
the  local  school  districts.  I  appeal  to  you  for 
your  support  on  tbis  bill.  This  bill  makes 
much  more  sense  tfcan  Title  I  does  now  and 
would  make  more  «nse  yet  on  the  national 
financial  level  If  Title  I  were  completely 
abolished. 

In  summary.  Representative  Kleppw,  had 
Title  I  funds  been  ^ven  to  this  district  with- 
out the  federal  an4  state  restrictions,  cou- 
pled with  the  tremendous  effort  our  patrons 
have  made,  we,  aqd  I  repeat,  could  have 
worked  miracles.  We  cotUd  have  retained 
some  of  the  excellei^t  staff  members  we  lost. 
We  would  not  haije  had  to  combine  two 
grades  at  the  acadeinic  expense  of  the  chil- 
dren Involved.  Our  aclence  department,  math 
department,  Engllsk  and  foreign  language 
departments,  to  mepiion  a  few,  would  have 
expanded  and  grow^i.  Now  they  are  sliding 
backwards,  or.  as  li  the  case  of  the  latter, 
eliminated  entirely,  bur  elementary  program 
would  have  expanded  into  remedial  aid  for 
students  in  academic  need  In  the  fields  at 
reading,  language,  niathematlcs,  etc.  What  I 
mean  by  the  last  statement  Is  that  eventually 
the  programs  that  a-e  a  "must"  offering  now 
m  order  for  us  to  fet  TlUe  I  funds  would 
have  come  about— but.  they  would  have 
come  about  with  more  research,  thought,  and 
planning  and  would  have  been  bigger,  better, 
and  more  efficient.  As  it  was  for  almost  every- 
one in  a  school  district  of  this  size,  there  waa 
Just  a  schamble  to  get  all  of  the  money  that 
was  available.  I  might  add  that  this  was  a 
great  delight  to  t^e  salesman  who  filled 
schools  with  equipment  that  began  gathering 
dust  after  the  first  ^ear. 

In  conclusion,  I  itUght  add,  that  because 
of  the  red  tape,  tl^  paper  work,  and  the 
accounting  procedures  involved;  because  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  Title  I  program  as  men- 
tioned previously;  because  of  the  Infiation  It 
caused  in  school  supplies,  textbooks,  and 
equipment;  thla  school  district  la  giving  se- 
rious thought  to  mot  accepting  any  more 
Title  I  funda  after  the  1968-69  school  year 
until  such  time  as  Title  I  funds  become  avail- 
able  without  string^  attached  and   with  a 
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mlnlmtmi    of    red    tape    and    paper    work 
Involved.  " 

I  wish  to  thank  you.  Representative  Klepp*. 
for  any  consideration  you  will  give  to  this 
matter  and  for  any  action  that  you  can  tak* 
In  Improving  Title  I,  Public  Law  89-10. 
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SAM  P.  WALLINOPORD 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  adjournment  period  and  shortly  fol- 
lowing the  national  elections  Mr.  Sam 
P.  Wallingford.  of  Wichita,  a  distin- 
guished American  and  good  friend  of 
many  of  us  in  this  body  passed  away. 

Sam  worked  hard  for  causes  in  which 
he  believed — education,  civic  develop- 
ment, and  good  government.  He  was  an 
ardent  and  active  Republican  and  he 
worked  hard  for  the  election  of  otu-  Pres- 
ident-elect. Richard  M.  Nixon,  a»(well  as 
other  Republicans  at  the  local.  State,  and 
national  levels.  .^ 

He  also  was  dedicated  to  working  for 
quality  education  for  our  children.  He 
was  a  successful  grain  and  oil  man  who 
had  a  deep  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  underprivileged. 

Sam  Wallingford  was  the  kind  of  citi- 
zen described  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt : 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  In  this 
Republic  of  ours  Is  that  he  shall  be  able  and 
willing  to  pull  his  weight. 

Sam  Wallingford  pulled  more  than  his 
share  of  the  weight  during  his  long  and 
active  life.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
appropriate  editorial  published  by  the 
Wichita.  Kans..  Eagle  on  November  19, 
1968.  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Wall- 
ingford: 

Sam    p.    Waixingfobd 

Any  conscientious  catalog  of  the  enthu- 
siasms and  beneficences  of  Sam  P.  Walling- 
ford would  fill  this  i>age.  and  to  very  little 
avaU  because  they  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Wallingford  lived  a  long  and  active  and 
uncommonly  useful  life.  He  never  sought 
publicity  for  his  good  works.  In  fact,  he  tried 
to  avoid  It.  But  the  deeds  of  more  than  half 
a  century  cant  be  kept  secret.  parUcularly  if 
all  those  years  are  spent  In  one  community. 

Althotigh  he  rose  to  national  prominence 
In  the  grain  business  and  In  Republican 
politics.  Mr.  Wallingford  never  was  so  ab- 
sorbed In  the  larger  world  as  to  lose  Interest 
In  Wichita  and  its  problems.  Over  many 
years  on  the  school  board  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  progress  of  our 
schools  In  the  Twenties  and  Thirties.  An 
accomplished  fund  raiser,  he  waa  the  main- 
stay of  many  an  organization  and  institution 
and  remained  vigorous  In  the  pursuit  of 
money  for  worthy  causes  to  the  very  end  of 
hU  life. 

He  was  particularly  attached  to  Southwest- 
em  CoUege  m  Wlnfleld.  where  a  woman's 
dormitory  bears  his  name,  and  where  he  waa 
a  triiatee  for  more  than  20  years.  He  had 
served  In  some  capacity  at  the  YMCA  since 
he  came  to  Wichita  in  1911.  He  had  been  on 
the  Salvation  Army's  advisory  board  for 
nearly  40  years.  In  1980  he  was  presented  the 
annual  brotherhood  award  of  the  National 


Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  His  latest 
big  fund  drive  waa  last  spring  for  Frlenda  U., 
and  It  raised  about  •2-milllon,  which  as- 
sured that  the  university  would  remain  In 
Wichita.  At  the  Republican  convention  in 
Miami  Beach  the  party  faithful  honored  him 
on  his  84th  birthday. 

That's  the  kind  of  man  Sam  Wallingford 
was — a  responsible  activist  who  saw  needs 
and  promptly  did  something  about  them.  In 
addition  he  had  enormous  enjoyment  from 
life,  loved  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  antf  his 
courtly  manner  and  enthusiasm  made  him 
widely  liked  and  much  sought  after. 

No  community  can  ever  have  enough  people 
like  Mr.  Wallingford,  and  Wichita  wlU  miss 
him  for  years  to  come. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  63  Members 
have  joined  in  a  statement  concerning  the 
Middle  East.  The  statement,  which  fol- 
lows, should  be  carefully  studied: 

The  United  States  must  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  an  honorable  Arab  Israel  peace  In  her 
highest  national  interest.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  the  one-sided  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  censure 
Israel  and  to  ignore  Arab  terrorism  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  attainment  of  a  genuine  peace.  It 
Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Interna- 
tional community  remains  mute  when  Arab 
terrorists  commit  murder  and  finds  Its  voice 
only  when  Israel  undertakes  to  put  an  end  to 
such  atrocities. 

The  recent  unfortunate  Incidents  at  Athens 
and  Beirut  have  been  torn  out  of  context. 
Since  the  cease-fire  after  the  six-day  war  of 
June  1967  to  last  December  20,  there  were 
1.002  Incidents  of  guerrlUa  attacks  against 
Israel;  259  Israelis  were  killed,  one-fourth  of 
them  civilians;  and  1.006  wounded,  all  of 
whom  required  hospitalization.  Since  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution, 
six  more  Israelis  have  been  killed  by  terrorist 
attacks. 

In  a  parallel  war  against  Israel's  economy, 
the  Arab  states  have  maintained  their  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  have  tried  to  deny  Israel 
the  use  of  International  waterways  and  to 
divert  her  Ilfe-glvlng  water  supply.  Arab  ter- 
rorists hijacked  an  El  Al  plane  and  forced  It 
to  go  to  Algeria.  Last  week,  Arab  terrorists 
from  Beirut  attacked  the  same  El  Al  plane 
In  Athens  with  guns  and  Molotov  cocktails, 
killing  one  of  the  passengers,  wounding  an- 
other, and  endangering  the  lives  of  49  others, 
including  some  American  citizens. 

Three  days  later,  the  Israel  air  force  struck 
back  at  Arab  airlines,  destroying  13  planes  at 
the  international  airpKjrt  at  Beirut.  Great  care 
was  taken  by  the  Israelis  to  protect  human 
life.  Thla  has  been  described  as  a  retaliation. 
In  truth,  this  was  a  dramatic  effort  by  Is- 
rael to  inform  the  Arab  governments,  which 
have  been  supporting  the  terrorists,  that  Is- 
rael was  prepared  to  defend  her  skylanes  to 
the  outside  world,  and  that  she  would  not 
allow  her  enemies  to  Isolate  and  strangle  her. 
Both  Israel  and  Lebanon  complained  to  the 
UN  Security  Council.  But  the  world  body  was 
silent  and  Indifferent  when  the  El  Al  plane 
was  attacked.  It  was  vociferously  indignant 
when  Israel  replied.  The  Israelia  have  been 
unable  to  win  UN  Security  Council  support 
for  their  complaints  becauae  the  Arab*  are 
twice  protected :  the  Soviet  Union  vetoes  any 


resoluUons  directed  against  them  and  there 
are  sU  members  who  do  not  have  diplomatte 
relations  with  IsraeL 

In  Jerusalem  several  weeks  ago,  13  IsraellB 
were  killed  and  scores  wounded,  as  a  truck- 
load  of  dynamite  exploded  in  a  crowded 
market  street.  We  were  astonlahed  that  thla 
outrage  evoked  no  echo  from  the  world's  civ- 
ilized capitals — neither  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims, nor  condemnation  for  the  criminals. 

The  Arab  governments  have  taken  pride 
publicly  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  guerlUas. 
Lebanese  Premier  Abdullah  Yaffl  has  recently 
reaffirmed  his  country's  support  for  terrorist 
activity  agalnat  Israel,  calling  It  "legitimate 
and  sacred."  By  relocating  In  Lebanon,  which 
enjoys  the  reputaUon  of  a  pro-Western  mod- 
erate aUegedly  aloof  from  the  Arab- Israel 
conflict.  Arab  terrorists— such  as  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization,  which  used  to 
have  Its  headquarters  In  Cairo — obviously 
felt  that  here  they  would  be  Immune  from 
Israeli  counter- terrorist  measures. 

The  UN  resolution  will  encourage,  we  fear, 
the  Arabs  to  Intensify  their  terrorism,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  a  sympathetic  Secu- 
rity CouncU  will  protect  them  by  punishing 
anyone  who  triee  to  resist  them.  Since  the 
UN  Security  Council  decision.  Israel  has 
counted  more  civilian  casualties,  and  has 
burled  bU  more  dead.  Some  of  the  dead  lost 
their  Uvea  to  terrorUts  whose  weapons  were 
aimed  and  fired  from  Lebanon,  a  few  hours 
after  the  UN  censure  vote. 

So  the  threat  to  the  peace  will  grow  and 
there  are  ominous  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  exploit  the  censure  of  Israel  to 
whip  up  International  opinion  against  Israel 
and  to  Intensify  pressures  for  a  Soviet-dic- 
tated settlement  which  would  force  Israel  to 
withdraw  from  occupied  territories,  without 
requiring  the  Arab  states  to  enter  into  a  gen- 
uine peace  with  her. 

We  hope  that  our  government  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  a  dangerous  collaboration  with 
Israel's  enemies  which  wlU  prove  subversive 
to  the  peace  and  Inimical  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  own  ocuntry.  It  Is  In  America's  in- 
terest to  insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  gain  a  dominant  Influence  In  the  Middle 
E^ast,  and  It  is  In  America's  Interest  that 
Israel  be  strong  enough  to  Insure  her  inde- 
pendence. 

There  must  be  no  retreat  from  the  struggle 
for  a  genuine  Arab-Israel  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  Arab  terrorism  Is  gaining  ground  in 
Arab  countries  and  If  It  continues  to  intimi- 
date Arab  rulers,  then  the  Arab  peoples 
themselves  wUl  be  the  worst  victims.  We  owe 
it  to  the  Arab  peoples,  as  well  as  to  the  Israe- 
lis, to  take  strong  measures  to  curb  terror- 
ism and  to  bring  Arabs  and  Jews  to  the  peace 
table. 

We  have  not  given  up  hope  for  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace.  We  believe  that  there  are  peace- 
loving  Arabs  who  would  welcome  mutual  co- 
operation. We  must  help  the  Arab  peoples  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  wUl  vote 
for  Arab-Jewish  cooperation  and  peace. 
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DATA-PROCESSING  TECHNIQUES 
TO  AID  CONGRESS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  modem  information  and  data 
processing  techniques  to  help  us  carry 
out  the  substantive  responsibilities  of 
Congress. 

The  stete  of  the  art  in  data  processing 
and  information  handling  mas  reached 
the  point  of  development  tfiat  they  can 
be  of  material  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress in  coping  with  the  constantly  In- 
creasing complexity  and  volume  of  data 
inherent  in  the  legislative  process. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  full 
use  of  these  new  capabilities.  Informa- 
tion handling  and  data  processing  sys- 
tems are  either  in  use  or  under  develop- 
ment at  Government  expense  to  meet 
lower  priority  demands  than  those  con- 
fronting us  in  the  Congress.  In  the  execu- 
tive establishment,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4,000  data-processing  systems 
now  in  use — with  applications  of  these 
techniques  running  from  the  most  rou- 
tine administrative  tasks,  such  as  recon- 
ciling the  Federal  Government's  check- 
book, to  control  of  space  capsules  in 
orbit  around  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

In  tlie  Defense  Department,  we  are 
developing  complex  command  and  con- 
txol  systems  to  process  data  of  military 
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significance.  These  systems  will  cope 
with  the  vast  and  heretofore  almost  un- 
manageable flow  of  data  inherent  in 
tactical  and  strategic  planning  to  assist 
our  military  leaders  In  making  better, 
quicker,  more  responsive  military  deci- 
sions. In  business  and  industry,  there  is 
no  large  corporation  in  America  that  can 
survive  in  the  competitive  world  of  today 
without  extensive  data  processing  capac- 
ity. 

Meanwhile,  in  Congress  every  day  we 
witness  increasingly  serious  symptoms 
of  the  inadequacies  of  traditional  in- 
formation handling  techniques  to  meet 
present  and  future  demands. 

In  substance,  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing corresponds  to  title  2.  entitled 
"Fiscal  Controls."  of  the  proposed  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1968,  with 
two  exceptions.  First,  rather  than  set 
forth  explicit  descriptions  of  the  data  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  provided 
in  the  reorganization  bill,  I  have  made 
this  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Congress  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  require  the  sub- 
mission of  data  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  a  creature  of  Congress.  According- 
ly, it  is  not  necessary  that  this  detailed 
description  of  data  be  stated  in  statutory 
form.  Furthermore,  there  are  practical 
reasons  for  avoiding  this  approach.  The 
legislative  needs  for  data  and  the  format 
and  the  time  phase  in  which  it  is  to  be 
produced  will  be  subject  to  constant 
change.  It  is  appropriate  for  this  reason 
that  these  factors  be  subject  to  altera- 
tion without  amendment  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act. 

The  second  respect  in  which  this  legis- 
lation differs  from  the  reorganization  bill 
is  that  I  have  not  included  certain  provi- 
sions which  relate  principally  to  commit- 
tee procedures.  Such  provisions  dealing 
with  internal  matters  of  committees 
would  be  more  germane  to  consideration 
in  the  environment  of  a  reorganization 
bill  rather  than  in  the  proposal  I  am  In- 
troducing today.  My  proposal  is  for  a 
specific  and  limited  purpose — to  author- 
ize the  orderly  and  economical  introduc- 
tion of  computers  into  the  legislative 
process. 

This  proposal  stands  on  its  own.  But, 
to  those  who  consider  computer  use  in 
Congress  within  the  environment  of  a 
reorganization  bill — my  proposal  covers 
what  we  sometimes  catagorize  as  long 
leadtime  items— items  that  will  require 
years  to  implement  on  which  no  further 
delay  should  be  allowed. 

During  the  last  several  months,  con- 
troversy has  raged  over  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures — whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  cut  present  spending  levels — and. 
If  so.  whether  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress should  have  made  these  difficult 
decisions — and  what  proposed  expendi- 
tures can  be  reduced  without  compro- 
mising programs  viUl  to  our  Nation's 
welfare. 

Close  examination  of  this  controversy 
reveals  a  fundamental  problem,  for  nei- 
ther the  executive  or  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  have  the  means  at 
this  time  to  make  significant  changes  on 
short  notice  in  the  Federal  budget  with- 
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oat  undue  delay  and  aidangerlng  the 
funding  of  priority  programs. 

In  a  world  where  clrcunutances  change 
with  breathtaking  suddenness — where 
the  Imponderables  in  economic  forecasts 
are  as  unpredictable  as  ever — and  when 
countless  considerations  may  dictate  al- 
terations In  national  goals  and  priorities, 
we  must  have  a  budget  and  appropria- 
tion system  capable  of  Inmiedlate  reac- 
tion to  change. 

Development  of  $n  information  system 
utilizing  data  prooiesslng  to  support  the 
budget  and  appropriations  cycle  will  give 
the  President  and  tiie  Congress  increased 
flexibility  In  altering  the  budget  and  ap- 
propriation level  o^  short  notice.  Pimds 
budgeted  for  various  purposes,  even 
though  they  may  be  scattered  through 
dozens  of  Federal  Agencies,  could  be  ad- 
justed overnight  without  acroes-the- 
board  slashes  in  f'ederal  expenditures 
and  without  uninlientional  interference 
In  programs  of  high  priority. 

Furthermore.  su<}h  a  system  would  al- 
low fdf'more  effedtive,  detailed  control 
over  tKe  entire  bildget  and  appropria- 
tions process.  With  a  flow  of  more  ac- 
curate, up-to-date  Snformatlon  on  Gov- 
ernment operation!  serving  as  the  base 
of  our  budgetary  apid  appropriation  ef- 
fort, better  decisions  could  be  made 
throughout  the  cycle  that  could  account 
for  billions  in  savti^gs  each  year.  Higher 
quality  information  on  government  ac- 
tivities and  operat^ns  would  make  de- 
ficiencies more  app^treht  and  susceptible 
to  prompt  correctiiin.  Duplications  and 
waste  which  now  i  might  get  past  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  [Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, the  President,  fend  Congress,  could 
be  more  easily  avoidfed. 

Based  upon  soun<l  experience  In  busi- 
ness, industry,  and!  Grovemment,  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  )n  operational  eCQ- 
dency  can  be  expected  incident  to  the 
efficient  and  effective  introduction  and 
use  of  data  processlftg.  If  data  processing 
were  to  provide  us;  with  only  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  elBciency  in  handling 
budget  and  appropriation  matters,  the 
annual  saving  und^r  present  budgetary 
levels  would  exceedl  $5  billion  annually. 
Use  of  data  processing  and  other  mod- 
em information  handling  techniques  In 
the  budget  and  appropriation  cycle  wtU 
not  in  any  way  coiipromise  or  disrupt 
the  traditional  routines  of  the  appro- 
priations or  other  [congressional  com- 
mittees. Data  processing  wlU  simply 
make  it  easier  to  4o  our  present  jobs 
better,  faster,  and  with  greater  accuracy. 
Data  processing  izsage  would  also, 
through  necessity,  pe  tailored  to  meet 
the  requirements  of ;  the  individual  com- 
mittees, and  the  co|nmittees  would  de- 
termine the  nature  and  the  frequency 
of  the  data  they  would  receive. 

Furthermore,  systtm  development  is  a 
difiQcult  and  time-consuming  process, 
which  means  that  ipplicatlon  of  these 
new  techniques  woulld  be  preceded  by  an 
extensive  period  during  which  all  the 
committees  of  Congiless  would  have  am- 
ple opportunity  for  incorporation  of  their 
views  and  recommendations  £ind  criti- 
cisms In  the  system  under  development. 
Also,  coordination  with  the  executive 
branch  In  system  development  is  Im- 
perative. For  ultimate  eflBciency  and  ef- 
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fectlveness,  we  cannot  duplicate  budg- 
etary and  appropriation  information 
systems  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government.  We  must  have 
one  basic  compatible  system  to  serve 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  And  the  prompt  and  effective 
development  of  such  a  compatible  sys- 
tem reflecting  all  of  the  needs  and  the 
requirements  of  Congress  requires  that 
the  legislative  branch  participate  and  be 
effectively  represented  during  every  stage 
in  the  formulation  and  the  design  of 
such  a  system.  Under  the  long-range 
plans  of  President  Johnson,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  presently  in  the  Initial 
stages  of  developing  such  a  system.  On 
June  20,  1968,  the  Bureau  released  a  re- 
quest for  initial  proposals  for  such  a 
system.  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  capabilities  and  the  character 
of  this  system  reflect  the  requirements 
of  the  Congress.  We  cannot  delay  par- 
ticipation in  this  effort  any  longer. 

Separate  and  apart  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  information  system  to  sup- 
port the  budgetary  and  appropriations 
cycle,  there  is  a  need  for  a  legislative 
capability  in  advamced  cost  analysis 
techniques.  We  not  only  need  to  make 
our  own  cost  evaluations,  we  must  have 
the  capability  to  analyze  those  of  the 
executive  branch.  As  recent  congressional 
hearings  have  so  clearly  indicated,  cost 
effectiveness  studies  remain  an  art 
rather  than  a  science.  They  cannot  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  complex  and  difficult 
problems  with  mathematical  certainty. 
They  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
sound  judgment  and  commonsense. 
However,  the  basic  concept  of  cost  ef- 
fectiveness studies,  despite  all  of  the 
numerous  problems  Involved  in  its  ap- 
plication, is  too  vital  and  too  important 
to  be  ignored  by  the  Congress.  We  need 
the  benefit  of  this  capability.  Further- 
more, to  properly  evaluate  the  work  of 
the  cost  analysis  experts  of  the  executive 
branch  and  particularly  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  need  our  own  experts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  areas  of  a 
more  routine  and  less  complicated  nature 
where  Congress  can  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently utilize  modem  information  han- 
dling and  data-processing  techniques. 
Well  within  present  capabilities  would  be 
a  system  to  provide  congressional  com- 
mittees and  Individual  members  and 
their  staffs  with  Immediate  information 
on  the  status  of  legislation.  Such  a  sys- 
tem could  be  designed  and  Installed 
within  a  period  of  from  12  to  15  months. 
Similar  systems  have  either  been  in- 
stalled or  are  in  the  design  stage  for  use 
in  several  State  legislatures.  The  poten- 
tial increase  in  efficiency,  not  only  to 
Congress,  but  to  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  concerned 
with  legislative  matters,  would  amply 
justify  installation  of  such  a  system  at 
this  time. 

At  present,  several  sources  must  be 
contacted  to  determine  the  status  of  a 
particular  proposal  among  the  thousands 
Introduced  during  each  Ccmgress — a 
time-consuming  operation  often  Involv- 
ing considerable  delay.  Under  a  data- 
processing  system,  a  member  or  his  staff 
could  find  out  within  minutes  the  nature 
and  status  of  any  of  the  thousands  of 


proposals  that  are  Introduced  during  any 
particular  Congress,  together  with  the 
action  taken  on  amendments.  This  would 
be  of  material  assistance  as  we  seek 
to  give  these  proposals  the  fullest 
consideration. 

Initially,  such  Information  could  be 
obtained  via  telephone  to  a  central  office, 
or  through  a  printout  on  teletypes  lo- 
cated strategically  at  various  locations 
on  the  Hill.  Later,  as  the  system  is  per- 
fected and  necessary  improvements  and 
changes  are  made  as  the  result  of  opera- 
tional experience,  direct  printout  or 
readout  capability  could  be  provided  for 
each  member's  office  if  necessary.  And, 
of  course,  as  each  Congress  came  to  an 
end,  the  history  of  earlier  legislation 
would  remain  in  storage  subject  to  Im- 
mediate access. 

This  basic  system  could  be  extended 
to  cover  other  related  requirements.  It 
would  be  relatively  inexpensive,  for 
example,  to  keep  the  index  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  the  system  in- 
stantly and  immediately  available.  Fur- 
thermore, this  system  could  be  further 
implemented  by  storage  of  the  entire 
United  States  Code,  the  Statutes  at  Large 
and  other  data  of  this  type.  As  indi- 
cated in  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  has  funded  under  "Project 
Lite"  the  placement  of  the  entire  United 
States  Code  in  computer  memory.  This 
type  data  base,  modified  or  redesigned 
to  meet  legislative  as  well  as  general 
government  needs,  could  be  added  to  our 
legislative  system. 

To  accomplish  all  of  these  results,  Con- 
gress should  delegate  specific  authority 
to  some  particular  office  to  oversee  the 
development  of  the  legislative  data  pro- 
cessing effort  and  to  represent  us  in  the 
development  of  compatible  data  process- 
ing systems  for  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

In  my  opinion,  of  the  possible  candi- 
dates, the  best  choice  is  to  lodge  this  re- 
sponsibility at  this  time  in  a  special  office 
under  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
reason  is  that  the  overall  responsibilities 
of  the  general  accounting  office  most 
closely  coincide  with  the  operations  to 
be  established.  Data  systems  of  this  type 
will  be  needed  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
Congress  has  delegated  to  the  GAO. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  extending  these  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Comptroller  General — to  be 
exercised  after  consultations  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Director,  legislative 
reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  clerks  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  as  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
may  direct.  By  this  means,  we  will  ac- 
quire the  expertise  the  general  account- 
ing office  has  built  up  over  the  years  in 
the  complex  and  costl*  application  of 
data  processing.  It  wiU  auirther  develop 
the  GAO  staff  capabilities  in  these  areas, 
which  will  be  of  direct  benefit  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  other  responsibilities  ex- 
tended the  Comptroller  General  by  the 
Congress.  And  yet.  It  will  provide  the 
necessary  coordination  with  other  of- 
ficials of  the  Congress  having  significant 
responsibilities  in  the  areas  to  be 
affected. 


The  proposal  I  introduce  Is  as  follows: 

HH.— 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  to  direct  the  Oomptroller  Gen- 
eral   to    estabUah    InfOTmatlon    and    data 
processing  syBtems,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oTid  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon  312 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  53).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(f)   The  Comptroller  General  shall — 
"(1)   develop,  establish,  and  maintain  data 
processing  and  information  systems  necessary 
for  the  eflecUve  and  efficient  fulflUment  of 
the  subst»nttve  responslblUtles  of  the  Con- 
gress as  may  be  determined  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hotise; 

"(3)  cooperate  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  development, 
establishment,  and  maintenance  of  a  stan- 
dard data  processing  and  information  system 
(including  uniform  classifications  of  pro- 
grams, activities,  receipts,  costs,  and  expen- 
ditures, as  weU  as  other  necessary  standards) 
for  budgetary  and  fiscal  data  for  use  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

"(3)  have  available  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  employees  qualified  to  con- 
duct and  to  analyze  cost  effectiveness  studies 
at  the  request  of  committees  of  the  House 
or  Senate; 

"(4)  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  com- 
mittees of  the  House  or  Senate  with  data 
and  Information  from  such  systems  or  with 
data  otherwise  available  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office; 

"(5)  enter  Into  contracts  with  organiza- 
tions or  individuals,  or  employ  individual 
experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  such  systems,  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  those  prevailing  at  ths  time  for 
comparable  services  In  private  industry,  and 
acquire  data  processing  capacity  to  carry  out 
the  reeponsibUlties  delegated  him  under  this 
part  and  to  meet  any  additional  requirements 
for  data  processing  capacity  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  may  determine  Is  required;  and 

"(6)  submit  recommendations  at  such 
times  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  the  Prosl- 
dmt  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  maimer  by  which  the  data 
processing  and  systems  design  requirements 
of  the  Congress  can  be  fulfilled. 

"(g)  To  assist  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  and  functions  extended  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  this  part,  there  Is  here- 
by established  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  a  Division  for  Budget  Information  and 
Analysis.  The  Division  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18 
under  the  classified  Civil  Service." 


EFFICIENCY.    ECONOMY    BILLS    IN- 
TRODUCED BY  BENNETT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
fast-moving  world  there  are  great  de- 
mands upon  our  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government.  We  must 
have  greater  efficiency  and  cut  the  red- 
tape  of  bureaucracy  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  the  Congress. 

We  have  been  running  a  multlbllllon- 
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dollar  business  in  horse-and-buggy  style 
in  the  space  age,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  assure  the  taxpayers  their 
money's  worth. 

I  have  introduced  three  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, which  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported In  previous  Congresses,  which 
will  give  our  Government  a  20th-century 
outlook  and  help  save  tax  dollars  and 
streamline  our  many  functions  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

First,  I  believe  we  need  a  new  Hoover 
Commission  to  study  existing  Federal 
programs  and  activities  to  determine  if 
full  advantage  is  being  taken  to  benefit 
the  American  people  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  My  bill  woiild  establish  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Improvement  of  Govern- 
ment Management  and  Organization. 
This  group  would  make  detailed  studies 
of  Government  functions  and  recommend 
necessary  changes.  Twenty  years  ago 
when  the  Hoover  Commission  reported 
Ideas  for  updating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  was  successful  in  sponsoring  and 
passing  several  money-saving  bills  sug- 
gested by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Second,  the  Congress  itself  needs  to 
modernize  its  procedures.  My  bill,  which 
I  have  introduced  In  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, would  provide  for  a  Congres- 
sional Budgetary  Information  Service,  to 
promote  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  computerize  the 
congressional  committees  giving  them 
the  ability  to  analyze  administration 
programs  to  determine  costs,  scope,  and 
possible  results  on  a  long-range  basis. 
The  Budgetary  Information  Service 
would  report  on  every  bill  reaching  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  would 
contain  a  cost-effectiveness  analysis  of 
the  proposal  in  relationship  to  other 
programs  on  the  books  and  what  could 
be  expected  of  the  program  when  it  Is 
operational. 

Third,  is  a  bUl  I  first  Introduced  in 
the  House  to  provide  for  a  mechanism  or 
device  for  recording  and  automatically 
counting  votes  in  1949 — my  first  year  In 
Congress.  I  thought  It  was  a  sound  and 
efficient  way  to  conduct  business,  and  in 
light  of  recent  irregularities  in  voting, 
believe  we  should  have  a  modem  system 
for  recording  and  counting  votes.  There 
is  nothing  more  important  than  the  cast- 
ing of  a  vote  by  a  representative. 

The  American  i>eople  are  demanding 
that  their  Government  be  run  in  the 
most  responsible  way.  They  are  igainst 
waste,  inefficiency,  corruption,  and  sloppy 
handling  of  their  tax  funds.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress to  react  to  this  demand  from  our 
citizens.  To  do  less  would  be  a  cruel  hoax 
on  those  who  placed  responsibility  in 
their  elected  national  officials.  I  am  hope- 
ful for  speedy  action  on  these  two  bills. 


MR.  NIXON   AND  THE  BLACKS 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent 

years,    our   Nation    has    witnessed   the 

agony  of  unfulfilled  promises  within  the 

black  community.  The  result  has  been 
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frustration  and  rebellion  among  Negroes. 
Riot  has  torn  many  of  our  cities.  Despair 
has  overwhelmed  the  occasional  spark  of 
optimism  among  the  blacks,  leading  in 
extreme  cases  to  wanton  destruction. 

The  Nation,  as  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes today,  looks  to  its  President-elect 
for  leadership  in  approaching  this  most 
exacting  domestic  challenge. 

An  excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the 
December  28.  1968.  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Entitled  "Mr.  Nixon  and 
the  Blacks."  the  editorial  applauds  Mr. 
Nixon  in  his  call  for  "patience"— but  at 
the  same  time  demands  of  his  admini- 
stration the  answers  to  some  very  tough 
questions.  These  answers,  we  all  pray,  will 
lead  to  effective  programs  commanding 
business,  local,  and  State  participation, 
as  well  ais  the  Federal  Involvement.  There 
can  be  no  acceptable  substitute  for  tan- 
gible progress  within  the  Negro  com- 
munity during  cbming  years.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  demonstrated  his  understanding  of 
this  goal  as  he  builds  his  administration 
and  its  priorities. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Blacks 
"Patience"  Is  what  President-Elect  Rich- 
ard Nixon  is  counseling  the  American  Negro 
community.  But  "patience"  Isnt  easy  to 
come  by.  in  this  era  of  aroused  expectations, 
black  militancy,  multiple  programs  and  in- 
sufficient results. 

Yet  what  Mr.  Nixon  Is  easentlaUy  asking 
of  the  black  community  Is  that  he  be  given 
time — time  for  his  men  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  needs,  time  for  Ideas  to  flow, 
time  for  the  new  Council  on  Urban  Affairs 
to  get  cracking,  time  for  old  policies  lo  be 
restructured.  The  end  results  may  be  far 
better,  if  the  black  community  will  give  the 
Nixon  administration  this  essential  time 
element. 

Mr  Nixon  made  few  promises  to  the  Negro 
community  during  the  election  csonpalgn. 
Few  blacks  voted  for  him.  But  he  would 
probably  not  disagree  with  what  a  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Democratic  official.  McGeorge  Ban- 
dy, now  head  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  stUd 
back  In  the  riot- torn  summer  of  1966:  "We 
believe  that  full  equality  of  aU  American 
Negroes  ts  now  the  mo6t  urgent  domestic 
concern  of  this  country."  Mr.  Nixon  would 
also  doubtless  agree  with  black  leaders  that 
the  need  Is  for  Jobs,  for  Job-tralnlng.  for 
low-cost  housing,  for  uplifted  educational 
standards,  for  better  transport  from  ghetto 
to  Job. 

What  can  the  Nixon  team  now  promise 
to  the  black  community,  so  that  they  will 
be  patient  with  their  demands?  He  can  prom- 
ise a  winnowlng-down  of  the  over-extend- 
ed programs  of  the  Johnson  yettfs.  He  can 
promise  a  more  efficient  management  and 
follow-through,  on  each  program  which 
passes  muster.  He  can  promise  the  utiliza- 
tion of  new  concepts — decentralized  con- 
trols, federal  grants  to  local  agencies,  more 
Involvement  by  the  bxislness  community  In 
Jobs,  housing,  training,  and  tax  credits  to 
encourage  this  involvement. 

Domestically,  the  Nixon  administration 
quite  evidently  alms  to  give  first  priority 
to  rehablUtatlon  of  the  cities,  to  effective 
handling  of  their  manifold  problems.  Mr. 
Nixon  Intends  actively  to  head  the  CouncU 
on  Urban  Affairs.  Just  as  he  will  head  the 
old  and  more  presUglous  National  Security 
Council. 

It  will  not  be  simple  to  satisfy  the  Negro 
community  while  slmultaneoTisly  seeking 
to  r""'"'  peace  In  Vietnam,  curb  the  missile 
race,  cool  Inflation,  defend  the  dollar.  But 
Mr.  Nixon's  organization  of  this  new  Coun- 
cU on  Urban  Affairs,  directed  by  Daniel  Pat- 
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rick  Moynlhan,  has  tjeen  commendably  brisk 
and  efficient.  The  new  Ideas,  recently 
churned  out,  may  b^  Insufficient  to  see  the 
"Negro  revolution"  tl^rough  to  a  harmonious 
outcome.  But  we  fe^l  that  Mr.  Nixon  has, 
thus  far,  earned  thq  right  to  ask  for  "pa- 
tience" while  the  aseiult  on  the  urban  prob- 
lem la  being  fully  mobilized. 


■+■ 


ROBERT 


jj.T.S 


WORTH 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OH  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  t^  extend  congratula- 
tions to  Robert  EU(worth,  a  former  col- 
league In  the  Hou^e  and  a  fellow  Kan- 
san,  upon  his  selectjion  by  the  President- 
elect to  serve  as  an  assistant  in  the  ad- 
ministration begirming  January  20.  Mr. 
Ellsworth  is  hlghty  qualified  and  ca- 
pable -to  fulfill  this  challenging  na- 
tional sssignment  it  the  White  House. 

Kansas  is  proud  of  its  native  son,  and 
those  of  us  who  served  with  Bob  Ells- 
worth in  the  House  of  Representatives 
know  that  the  |  President-elect  has 
chosen  well.  | 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Recoro,  I  Include  editorial  com- 
ments from  variou$  Kansas  newspapers 
regarding  the  appointment  of  Bob  Ells- 
worth to  the  President-elect's  staff : 
[From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle] 
Thi  Eixsworik  Appointment 

Kansas  friends  of  [Robert  Ellsworth,  who 
are  many,  are  rejoicing  In  the  Important  as- 
signment he  has  wofi  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

It  Is  a  credit  to  thejstate  to  have  one  of  Its 
sons  rise  so  high  In  ^e  councils  of  govern- 


ment— particularly  bj 
dent  has  the  nation  td 


appointment.  A  Presl- 
choose  from,  and  from 


all  these  people  be  c|iooses  the  best  he  can 
find. 

That  Mr.  Nixon  haaj  seen  fit  to  choose  Ells- 
worth Is  really  not  {surprising.  Ever  since 
his  university  days  ijt  has  been  clear  that 
Ellsworth  was  extraordinary.  He  served  Kan- 
sas with  distinction  is  a  congressman  from 
the  Third  District.  He  proved  his  political 
acumen  by  casting  his  lot  with  Nixon  long 
before  this  was  the  popular  thing  to  do,  and 
his  tireless  and  Intelligent  efforts  In  behalf 


of  his  man  doubtless 


ElOSWORTH 


poLntment  of  Robert 
Kansas  congressman, 
slstant   on   his   White 


had  much  to  do  with 


Mr.  Nixon's  victory  thu  year. 

As  a  special  presldt  ntlal  assistant  his  in- 
clslveness  undoubtedlsr  will  serve  Mr.  Nixon 
well.  His  position  of  1  itimacy  with  tt»  chief 
executive  also  Insurds  that  the  so-called 
liberal  wing  of  the  Rej^blican  party  will  have 
the  presidential  ear. 

It  is  a  good  appolntdient. 

(Prom  the  Topeka  C^ns.)   Daily  Capital) 


TO  Top  Job 


President-elect    Riciard    M.    Nixon's    ap- 


P.  Ellsworth,  former 
as  a  presidential  as- 
House  staff   is   being 


received  with  hearty  approval  by  those  who 
know  him  best,  his  friends  in  the  Sunflower 
State. 

Ellsworth  wlU  be  higher  in  White  House 
echelons  than  any  K^nsan  since  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  was  president. 
-'  It  has  been  knowni  for  some  time  that 
Ellsworth  was  due  for' a  high  level  appoint- 
ment, despite  his  dlscliimers  he  would  prefer 
to  return  to  his  law  practice.  His  name  had 
been  mentioned  for  several  positions,  from 
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a  cabinet  poet  to  Republican  national  chair- 
man. 

The  Kansan  earned  his  appointment  by 
two  years  of  service  with  Nixon  during  the 
arduous  months  he  was  directing  bis  course 
to  the  presidency.  Prequently,  Ellsworth  was 
Nixon's  sole  companion  on  trips  abroad  and 
in  this  country.  During  Nixon's  campaign 
and  the  Republican  national  convention, 
Ellsworth  was  one  of  his  top  advisers. 

Service  to  his  country  is  not  new  to  the 
42-year-old  Lawrence  attorney.  In  the  Ko- 
rean War  he  was  a  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  Navy.  Later  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  school  of  business.  At 
KU  the  Ellsworth  name  has  been  familiar 
for  years,  first  because  of  the  long  service 
Robert's  father,  FYed,  performed  as  alumni 
secretary,  later  because  of  the  son. 

For  six  years  Robert  Ellsworth  served  in 
Congress,  first  elected  from  the  old  2nd  Dis- 
trict in  1960  and  twice  reelected  before  losing 
the  GOP  nomination  for  U.S.  senator  to  Sen. 
James  B.  Pearson  two  years  ago. 

Kansans  are  proud  that  one  of  their  own 
has  attained  such  a  lofty  position.  Although 
he  must  serve  the  entire  country — as  he 
win — his  home  state  should  benefit  from 
Ellsworth  being  close  to  the  center  of  power. 

[Prom  the  Newton  (Kans.)  Kansan) 
NtxoN  Honors  Kansan 

The  appointment  by  President-Elect  Rich- 
ard Nixon  of  former  Kansas  Rep.  Robert  P. 
fUlswortb  to  a  White  House  post  has  been 
received  with  praise  from  fellow  Kansana. 
The  President-Elect  has  named  Ellsworth  as 
a  presidential  assistant. 

Ellsworth  has  t>een  working  with  Nixon  for 
the  past  2  years,  and  on  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect's trips  he  wab  his  sole  companion. 

The  former  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives denied  he  was  under  considera- 
tion for  a  top  poet  in  the  new  administra- 
tion, but  it  has  been  known  that  he  was 
under  consideration.  Ellsworth  had  told 
others  that  he  would  prefer  to  return  to  hlB 
law  practice. 

Ellsworth  has  been  serving  his  country  in 
one  capacity  or  another  for  a  numl>er  of 
years. 

He  served  in  the  navy  during  the  Korean 
war;  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  K.  U. 
school  of  business  at  one  time;  and  he  served 
in  congress  for  6  years  In  the  old  2nd  district. 
He  tried  for  the  U.S.  Senate  against  Sen. 
James  B.  Pearson  2  years  ago  and  was  de- 
feated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ellsworth  will  give 
valuable  service  to  his  country  again  as  he 
assists  the  new  president  in  the  hard  Job  of 
running  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government. 

His  fellow  Kansans  are  proud  that  he  has 
been   elevated   to  this  high  post. 

OuK  Own  Robert  Ellsworth 
(By  Charles  Pearson) 

It  was  a  rather  quiet  week.  In  the  main, 
on, the  state's  editorial  pages.  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  still  some  rejoicing  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  own  Rot>ert  Ellsworth  to 
be  a  top  Nixon  aide. 

Said  the  Kansas  City  Kansan: 

"Proud  Kansans  feel  that  Pres. -elect  Rich- 
ard Nixon  showed  discernment  and  wisdom, 
also  appreciation,  in  appointing  Robert 
Ellsworth  his  assistant.  The  former  Lawrence 
young  man  made  a  good  Impression  at  home 
in  Washington  while  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress. 

"Ellsworth  Joined  up  with  Nixon  long  be- 
fore there  was  any  assurance  that  Nixon 
would  be  nominated,  much  lees  elected 
President.  The  TCanimn  not  only  was  an  early 
Joiner  but  served  the  Nixon  organization 
energetically. 

"...  He  has  not  been  far  removed  from 
governmental  goings-on  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Now  he  will  be  right  In  the  middle 
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of  It  and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  An  ac- 
tivist, he  will  relish  it." 

The  Newton  Kansans  was  pleased,  too. 
Said  Jack  Lander: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Ellsworth  will  give 
valuable  service  to  his  country  again  as  he 
assists  the  new  President  in  the  hard  Job  of 
running  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government.  His  fellow  Kansans  are  proud 
that  he  has  been  elevated  to  this  high  post." 

In  Ellsworth's  home  town,  Dolph  Simons 
said  in  the  Lawrence  Journal-World: 

"Ellsworth  is  not  a  man  who  wants  to  re- 
make America.  What  he  wants  primarily  is 
to  preserve  what  is  good  In  our  country,  drive 
out  what  is  bad,  and  look  forward  to  prog- 
ress ...  If  all  of  Nixon's  appointments  are 
as  good  .  .  .  aa  the  selection  of  Ellsworth, 
our  country  is  in  for  better  days." 


LEGISLATION  TO  BENEFIT  THE 
AVERAGE  TAXPAYER 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OP   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  three  bills  to  benefit 
the  average  taxpayer  and  homeowner.  I 
have  chosen  these  bills  to  reintroduce 
first  because,  of  all  the  ones  I  sponsored 
last  year,  they  have  the  broadest  appli- 
cation. 

The  first  bill  would  exempt  a  family's 
homestead  from  levy  for  failure  to  pay 
Federal  Income  taxes.  Under  present  law, 
a  worker  could  lose  his  home  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  a  forced  sal« 
because  of  a  lien  against  him  personally. 
It  does  not  matter  how  many  years  a 
worker  has  met  his  tax  responsibilities, 
nor  indeed  how  long  he  might  have  been 
struggling  to  pay  for  his  home. 

I  do  not  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
income  tax  and  the  need  to  enforce  it 
fairly  and  imiformly,  but  to  me  it  is  a 
harsh  and  unjust  remedy  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  deprive  a  worker  of  his 
investment  in  shelter  for  himself  and  his 
family  because  of  insufiQcient  funds  to 
meet  the  taxes  on  his  income. 

Providing  opportimltles  for  home- 
steading  for  our  common  citizens  was  a 
cherished  principle  during  the  settling  of 
our  vast  frontiers.  The  pioneering  Home- 
stead Act  is  still  on  the  books.  I  do  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  re- 
treat from  the  encouragement  of  home- 
steading  to  the  opposite  course  of  depriv- 
ing citizens  of  their  homes,  even  to  satis- 
fy a  tax  debt. 

A  homestead  in  my  bill  is  any  urban  lot 
or  rural  property  under  200  acres  upon 
which  a  head  of  family  dwells.  I  drafted 
and  Introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  when  I  realized  that  while 
my  home  State  of  Texas,  among  others, 
protects  the  homes  of  her  citizens  from 
non-Federal  tax  liens,  homeowners  are 
not  protected  against  Federal  action.  I 
submit  that  this  situation  should  be 
changed. 

My  second  bill  would  increase  from 
$600  to  $900  the  amoimt  of  personal  In- 
come tax  exemptions.  Personal  exemp- 
tions apply  to  the  taxpayer  himself,  his 
spouse  and  dependents,  with  additional 
exemptions  for  old  age  and  blindness. 
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The  need  for  thlu  break  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpiiyer  Is  obvious:  Inflation  and 
the  cost  ol  living  have  together  risen  rap- 
idly since  1964  when  $600  was  estab- 
lished as  the  nontaxable  amount  allowed 
for  the  support  of  each  individual.  For 
dependents  who  are  college  students,  the 
$600  exemjptlon  has  become  even  more 
imreallstlc. 

One  of  my  first  actions  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress  in  1962  was  to  spon- 
sor tills  bill.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
introduced  this  legislation  over  the  years, 
and  I  hope  that  this  measure  of  tax  re- 
lief for  the  average  American  will  be 
enacted  promptly. 

My  third  bill  would  establish  a  Small 
Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  designed  to  offer  a 
simplified  and  understandable  avenue  of 
relief  for  the  small  taxpayer  who  has  nm 
afoul  of  one  of  the  many  and  sometimes 
bewildering  array  of  tax  regulations. 

It  Is  estimated  that  55  million  Ameri- 
cans with  incomes  under  $10,000  pay 
claims  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  they  consider  unjust.  This  means 
the  average  breadwirmer  who  fills  out 
his  own  tax  report  and  then  finds  the 
IRS  claiming  more  from  him  because  he 
misapplied  the  regulations  does  not  feel 
it  is  worthwhile  to  hire  a  lawyer  and 
maybe  an  accountant  to  fight  a  large 
bureauracy. 

But  my  bill  would  estabUsh  up  to  20 
Small  Tax  Commissioners  who  would 
give  a  fair  and  independent  hearing  to 
any  taxpayer  with  an  assessed  deficiency 
imder  2,500,  without  the  need  of  a  lawyer 
and  an  accountant  in  attendance.  Tax 
reform  and  simplification  of  the  tax  reg- 
ulations are  needed,  but  in  the  meantime 
a  Small  Tax  Court  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
"little  fellow." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  are  the 
farthest  thing  from  "special  interest" 
legislation.  They  are  designed  to  benefit 
the  vast  segment  of  our  population 
which  is  rarely  the  target  of  special  leg- 
islation. But  I  believe  my  three  bills  are 
of  special  interest  to  a  great  multitude  of 
American  taxpayers  and  homeowners. 


THE  NEXT  10  YEARS  IN  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

op    CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Dom- 
Iny,  who  has  served  this  Nation  in  such 
an  outstanding  capacity  as  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation,  was  a  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Irrigation 
Districts  Association  of  California.  Al- 
though I  was  unable  to  personally  attend 
this  meeting  due  to  other  commitments, 
I  did  have  the  privilege  of  reading  Com- 
missioner Dominy's  remarks  in  which  he 
looked  ahesid  into  the  next  decade  and 
discussed  a  subject  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  California  and 
to  the  Nation  and  also  of  great  Interest 
to  me  personally,  namely,  the  future  of 
water  development  In  this  Nation. 

Commissioner  Dominy's  qualifications 
to  discuss  this  subject  are  unequaled  for 
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h»  has  served  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  more  than  35  years  and  has  been 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  in  the 
past  three  administrations  serving  under 
Presidents    Eisenhower,    Kermedy,    and 
Johnson.  I  thought  his  predictions  and 
comments  were  of  such  merit  that  I 
wanted  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  his 
remarks  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Next  10  Years 
The  title  of  my  speech  today  is  "The  Next 
Ten  Years."  Perhaps  you  have  asked  yourself 
or   your    neighbors,    "How    can    he    possibly 
predict  what  will  happen  much  beyond  the 
next  10  weeks,  with  a  new  President  and  a 
new    Cabinet    prepared    to    take    office    next 
month?" 

Certainly  the  new  President,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  realignment  of 
Congress,  including  changes  In  some  com- 
mittee chairmanships  and  assignments,  are 
going  to  have  an  important  effect  on  Recla- 
mation development  in  the  next  10  years.  I 
am  a  career  employee  of  35  years  experience, 
who  has  served  as  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion under  three  Presidents,  but  I  can  assxire 
you  that  I  have  no  political  crystal  ball.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  wiU  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  maintain  an  orderly  Reclamation 
program  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
West. 

But  regardless  of  political  change,  there 
are  still  some  basic  facts  about  water  short- 
ages and  water  development  that  must  be 
faced  up  to  by  all  of  us  without  regard  to 
partisan  considerations. 

Aside  from  limited  opportunities  to  con- 
serve available  water  supplies  within  a  region 
through  water  salvage  measures,  there  are 
only  three  ways  In  which  a  water-short  re- 
gion such  as  central  and  southern  California 
can  be  helped.  They  are: 

1.  Through  major  Importation  of  surface 
water  from  areas  of  surplus  to  the  areas  of 
shortage. 

2.  Through  the  treatment  of  water  unfit 
for  use  (sea  water,  brackish  water,  waste 
water)  to  make  it  useable,  and/or 

3.  Through  the  augmentation  of  natural 
runoff  by  weather  modification  and  other 
means. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  already  en- 
gaged In  all  three  of  these  methods  of  help- 
ing water-deficient  areas  and  will  continue 
to  expand  its  activities  In  all  three  areas  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years. 

Let's  get  back  for  a  moment  to  that  title — 
"The  Next  Ten  Years.'  As  a  title.  It  Is  espe- 
cially appropriate  because  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  establishes  a  10- 
year  moratorium  on  studies  of  any  plan  for 
importing  water  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
from  any  natural  river  drainage  basin  lying 
outside  the  States  of  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  those  portions  of 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  which  are  In 
the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

In  case  the  implication  of  that  proviso  was 
not  too  clear,  let  me  spell  It  out  for  you.  It 
means  H-a-n-d-s  o-f-f  t-h-e  C-o-l-u-m- 
b-l-a.  During  the  next  10  years  there  will  be 
no  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
possible  Imports  from  the  Columbia  River 
Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  That  Is  the 
key  element  In  the  reconciliation  of  Inter- 
ests In  the  Colorado  Basin  States  and  the 
Northwest  In  order  to  proceed  with  further 
development  of  the  Colorado. 

I  will  discuss  the  benefits  to  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
a  bit  later.  But  right  now,  I  want  to  talk 
about  what  affect  this  moratorltmi  is  going 
to  have  on  California. 

First  of  all,  you  can  expect  that  the  10- 
year  Interim  wlU  be  used  to  excellent  advan- 
tage  by   all   concerned   to   make    thorough 
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studies  of  the  long  term  growth  potenUals 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  States  and  the  water 
resources  and  long-term  needs  of  each  re- 
gion. It  also  will  be  a  period  for  Intensive 
study  of  the  opportunities  for  augmentation 
of  the  Colorado  River  supply  through  other 
means.  Such  means,  of  course,  will  include 
atmospheric  modification  and  water  purifica- 
tion, and  the  studies  will  necessarily  take 
into  account  the  latest  developments  In  tech- 
nology as  well  as  alternative  costs  and  the 
many  legal  and  environmental  problems. 

It  Is  possible  that  when  all  this  work  Is 
done  and  the  Northwest  area  has  made  an 
Inventory  of  possible  long-term  needs  and 
uses  for  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  there  may  still  be  water  In 
the  Northwest  surplus  to  these  foreseeable 
needs. 

Under  those  circumstances,  as  I  said  in 
October  In  Vancouver  before  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent audience,  I  do  not  see  how  the  North- 
west can  politically  defend  a  denial  of  the 
use  of  Its  waters  actually  In  surplus.  Pro- 
tided— and  I  underscore  the  word  Provided — 
that  diversion  from  the  Columbia  River 
proves  to  be  the  most  feasible  method  of  aug- 
menting the  supply  for  the  arid  areas. 

Let  me  say  to  you  with  an  equal  candor 
that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  will  prove  to  be  the  most  economi- 
cally feasible  way  of  meeting  the  water  short- 
ages of  the  Colorado  Basin. 

There  are  still  many  things  which  must  be 
done  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  before  It 
can  be  proven  beyond  doubt  that  surplus 
water  should  be  sought  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  basic  points  which  apply  to 
the  movement  of  huge  quanUtles  of  water 
over  long  distances  between  any  political  sub- 
division—whether they  be  counties,  states  or 
nations. 

One  is  that  interregional  movement  of 
water  should  not  be  contemplated  to  a  de- 
gree that  the  basin  of  origin  would  be  de- 
prived of  water  which  It  could  reasonably 
and  rationally  expect  to  need  as  a  basin  for 
its  own  economic  growth. 

Now,  If  It  should  be  found  that  there  Is 
water  In  the  Northwest  surplus  to  the  region's 
foreseeable  needs,  does  that  mean  that  the 
Colorado  Basin  Is  automatically  entlUed  to 
the  use  of  that  surplus  water? 

I  say  no,  not  at  least,  until  all  local  re- 
sources have  been  developed  fully  and 
efficiently.  I  don't  believe  any  State  or  region 
has  a  right  to  seek  the  resources  of  another 
until  It  has  exhausted  all  of  Its  own  capa- 
bilities. This  Is  the  second  basic  point  that 
must  be  applied  to  any  proposal  for  the 
movement  of  water.  California  iUelf  has 
recognized  this  principle  in  its  precedent- 
setting  "county  of  origin"  policy  with  re- 
spect to  intra-State  movement  of  water. 

Therefore,  during  the  next  10  years.  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  Colorado  Basin  States 
must  exhaustively  explore  and  consider  all 
methods  of  augmenting  existing  water  sup- 
plies— including  water  savings  and  move- 
ment within  the  region,  water  purlficaUon. 
weather  modification,  and  more  efficient  use 
of  water — before  they  can  legitimately  seek 
to  use  by  virtue  of  need,  water  which  flows  in 
other  basins. 

Now  let  me  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
specific  ways  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation may  be  able  to  help. 

1.    INrrlATION   OP  CONSTRUCnON    OF   THE   COLO- 
RADO RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

A  highlight  of  the  Reclamation  program 
during  the  coming  decade  will  be  the  initia- 
tion of  construction  of  the  H.3  billion 
Colorado  River  Basin  development,  which  in- 
cludes the  long-sought  Central  Arizona 
Project  and  also  a  number  of  other  proj- 
ects In  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 
The  Central  Arizona  Project  will  enable 
Arizona  to  divert  an  estimated  annual  aver- 
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ag«  of  1.3  million  a4r«-fe«t  out  of  the  State** 
legal  alloeatton  of  3.S  million  acre-feet  of 
water  (rom  the  Colorado  River. 

However,  the  au|horl2lng  act  established 
a  priority  of  4.4  nillloa  acre-feet  for  CaU- 
fomla.  Thla  water  It  used  for  Irrigation  pur- 
|X3ses  In  the  southvn  part  of  the  State  and 
to  serve  the  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
needs  of  that  reglcin's  10  million  residents, 
a  p>opulaUon  expected  to  double  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  Diversions  to  the  CAP 
will  be  limited  wheti  necessary  to  assure  de- 
livery of  the  Oold^n  State's  priority  aUot- 
ment  as  well  as  deliveries  to  other  holders 
of  perfected  water  rights  In  the  lower  basin. 

California  and  ttm  other  basin  States  will 
realize  a  major  gain  from  the  Colorado  River 
Project  Act  as  a  rosult  of  a  provision  that 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  will  be  regarded  as 
a  National  obligation.  This  means  that  costs 
for  developing  that  amount  of  water  needed 
for  compliance  wltk  the  Treaty  will  be  re- 
garded as  non-reliAbursable.  Moreover,  the 
project  act  establishes  a  Lower  Colorado 
River  Baaln  development  fund,  comprised 
mainly  of  certain  surplus  revenues  from 
projects  In  the  area  after  costs  of  these  proj- 
ects have  been  repaid.  The  fund  eventually 
win  be  used  to  bul|d  works  for  augmenting 
the  Colorado  River  (o  meet  the  critical  needs 
In  thetiower  Basin  States. 

a.     WATSa     SALVAO^    PaOOKAMS     AIX3KG     THX 
COLO^AOO    RIVES 

The  Secretary  Isi  specifically  directed  to 
vmdertake  program^  for  water  salvage  and 
groundwater  recovety  along  and  adjacent  to 
the  main  stream  of; the  Colorado  River.  This 
work  has  been  In  progress  for  some  time,  with 
water  already  having  been  salvaged  through 
construction  of  tha  offstream  Senator  Wash 
Reservoir  near  Imjierlal  Dam,  through  our 
Colorado  River  Pro|it  Work  and  Levee  Sys- 
tem works  and  chapnel  Improvement  along 
the  Colorado  Rlverj  and  through  the  devel- 
opment of  wells  in  ihe  groundwater  recovery 
program  on  the  Yuia  Mesa  near  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. We  are  presently  developing  plans  for 
removal  of  phreatojihyles  from  selected  areas 
along  the  lower  Colorado  River.  These  pro- 
grams will  result  In  additional  water  supplies 
being  made  available  to  serve  demands  on 
the  Colorado  River  flows  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  the  needs  for  fish  preser- 
vation and  wildlife  and  recreation  enhance- 
ment, j 

Local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  are  mak- 
ing studies  of  ways]  and  means  of  capturing 
the  remnants  of  floi>d  flows  available  for  use 
for  Irrigation  and  ^unlclpal  purposes.  Rec- 
lamation's study  «f  the  Santa  Margarita 
Project  In  the  souih  coastal  area  of  CaU- 
fornla  Is  one  exam^^le.  With  construction  of 
this  project,  hopefully  In  the  near  future, 
the  unused  flood  floors  of  the  Santa  Margarita 
River  will  be  stored  to  provide  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  for  both  the  Pallbrook  Pub- 
lic Utility  District  atid  the  huge  Marine  Corps 
Base  at  Camp  Pendleton. 

Local  and  State  agencies  are  also  taking 
advantage  of  new  ijechnologlcal  advances  In 
continuing  studies  ft  plans  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  sewage  effluent  for  use  In  recharging 
groundwater  basing  and  to  serve  Irrigation, 
recreation,  and  othet'  water  needs. 

3.    CENTKAL  VALI^l    PROJECT  PLANNING  AND 
CONI  ITROCnON 

Construction  of  Ithe  Initial  units  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project  started  in  1937  and 
the  first  units  be<^jne  fully  operational  in 
1941.  However,  the  {project  has  been  expanded 
several  times  by  i^jor  authorizations  and 
today  only  about  l^alf  the  authorized  con- 
struction has  been  |u;compllshed.  During  the 
next  10  years,  assuming  the  availability  of 
appropriation,  I  see  a  strong  need  for  another 
billion  dollars  of  I'ederal  funds  to  be  In- 
vested In  construction  on  CVP  features  al- 
ready authorized,  4icb  as  Auburn  Dam,  the 
Polsom  South  Ca^al,  and  the  San  Felipe 
Division. 
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Alao  In  the  planning  pipeline  for  future 
construction  are  proposed  unlta  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project,  the  CaMfomla  State  Water 
Project,  and  the  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  conservation  projects  erf  the  Oorpe  of 
Engineers.  Future  additions  to  the  CVP,  for 
example,  Include  the  KeUogg  Unit,  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  Unit  (jointly  with  the  State), 
and  the  East  Side  and  Consumnes  River 
Divisions.  If  these  plans  meet  the  approval 
they  certainly  deserve,  and  If  the  State  Leg- 
islature and  the  Congress  appropriate  funds, 
the  next  decade  will  witness  further  large- 
scale  transfers  of  water  from  areas  of  surplus 
to  areas  of  deficiency  within  California. 

4.    NOtTHWEST  CALITOaNlA  PLANS 

Many  of  the  future  plans  look  to  the  North 
Coast  of  California — with  its  Eel,  Mad,  Trin- 
ity, Van  Duzen  and  Klamath  Rivers — as  an 
areli  of  water  surplus  to  needs  for  In-basln 
development.  These  rivers,  with  a  combined 
flow  of  some  25  million  acre-feet  per  year, 
could  well  serve  as  a  source  for  the  export 
of  mlHlon  of  acre-feet  of  surplus  water  a 
year  to  less  favored  areas.  Plans  for  the  Eel 
River  have  reached  the  stage  where  local  de- 
bate has  begun  over  routes,  and  over  the 
amounts  of  flows  and  types  of  construction 
which  would  preserve  or  enhance  the  ecology 
of  the  area.  The  next  ten  years  should  see  the 
resolution  of  these  questions. 

Northwestern  California  studies  are  being 
coordinated  through  a  State-Pedertil  Inter- 
agency Group  Including  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  assisted  by  other 
agencies.  There  Is  a  growing  trend  for  more 
Intensive  use  of  coordinating  groups,  aiyjjn- 
creaslngly,  agencies  and  organlzatloni  have 
Interested  themselves  In  water  development 
and  Its  impact  not  only  on  the  economy,  but 
blIso  upon  the  Individual  and  his  environ- 
ment. The  next  ten  years  will  doubtless  see 
this  trend  accelerate. 

5.    GENERAL  RECONNAISSANCX  PLANS 

Reconnaissance  studies  of  means  of  halting 
and  possibly  reversing  the  trends  toward 
salinity  of  the  Salton  Sea  were  started  this 
year.  The  problem  Is  a  difficult  one,  but  if 
It  can  be  solved  the  social  and  economic  re- 
wards will  be  far-reaching. 

''  6.    FRAMEWORK    STUDUES    IN    PROCESS 

A  major  step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Inventory  of  the  v^ater  supplies 
and  requirements  of  the  Western  States  was 
the  enactment  and  Implementation  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  in  1965. 
Under  that  Act,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
was  formed  on  the  National  level,  and  State- 
Federal  Interagency  committees  were  as- 
signed planning  responsibilities  on  the 
regional  level.  Coordinated  river  basin  studies 
have  been  undertaken  In  the  Columbia- 
North  Paclflc,  California.  Upper  and  Lower 
Colorado,  Great  Basin,  and  Missouri  River 
Basin  regions,  all  of  which  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  about  four  years.  These  studies 
will  bring  together  the  plans  and  goals  of  all 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies  Involved  In 
water  resources  development  and  present 
them  In  a  comprehensive  "framework"  re- 
port which  will  demonstrate  the  availability 
of  water  resources  to  accomplish  those  goals 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent.  These 
reports  may  well  become  the  basis  for  de- 
tailed planning  of  future  projects  for  all 
agencies  for  decades  to  come. 

T.    ATMOSPHERIC   WEATHER   MODmCATION 
PROCRESS  AND  rUTTTRB  POTENTIAL 

Atmospheric  water  research  appears  to  offer 
real  promise  for  tapping  the  rivers  of  the 
sky  to  increase  the  runoff  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  elsewhere.  Our  progress  In 
preliminary  research  Is  very  encoiiraglng  and 
we  can  expect  to  go  operational  within  the 
next  few  years  In  the  high  Rockies  of 
Colorado.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  as 
much  as  3  million  acre-feet  can  be  added 
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annually  to  the  runoff  within  the  Colorado 
River  watershed.  Obviously,  this  could  have 
far-reaohlng  consequences  not  only  for 
California  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  but 
for  the  entire  Western  area. 

S.   MISCKLLANEOtrS  PROCRAMS 

Significant  developments  In  the  conversion 
of  sea  and  brackish  water  are  also  taking 
place.  Joint  U.S. -Mexico  studies  are  con- 
tinuing on  the  possibility  of  desalting  sea 
water  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  carrying 
it  inland  to  augment  the  Colorado  River  and 
serve  other  areas  along  the  route.  Similarly, 
the  treatment  of  brackish  water  both  for 
water  reclamation  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  available  water  supplies  is  being  studied, 
as  is  the  economics  of  desalting  for  Irriga- 
tion use.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  Is 
conducting  theoretical  economic  studies  on 
the  agricultural  value  of  desalted  v?ater  for 
the  Coachella  Valley  and  the  Yuma  areas  In 
California  and  for  the  Buckeye  area  in 
Arizona.  Within  the  next  10  years,  great 
strides  can  be  expected  in  the  technology 
for  desalting  sea  water  and  brackish  water. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  of  the  potential 
plans  for  augmenting  the  water  supplies  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  other  areas  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  will  require  consider- 
able amounts  of  low-cost  power  and  energy 
either  for  use  In  desalting  processes  or  to 
provide  energy  to  operate  pumping  plants  re- 
quired to  deliver  water  to  areas  of  use.  Exist- 
ing hydroelectric  power  sotircea  and  those  In 
the  planning  stages  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  large  additional  quantities  of  power 
which  will  be  required. 

Nuclear  power,  of  coiirse,  would  nvost  likely 
be  utilized  to  provide  much  of  that  future 
requirement.  ITils,  however,  would  be  base 
power  supply.  Sources  of  peaking  power  must 
also  be  developed.  To  this  end,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  as  well  as  privately  and  pub- 
licly-owned utilities,  are  considering  pximp- 
back  storage  projects  which  can  be  used  In 
conjunction  with  the  base  load  plants  to 
meet  the  expanding  total  power  demands. 

The  Bureau  also  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside  In 
a  study  of  the  development  of  geothermal 
sources  of  steam  energy  In  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley. If  some  of  the  present  Indications  are 
substantiated,  there  is  a  possibility  of  utiliz- 
ing this  power  and  thermal  watCT'  source  to 
provide  electric  power  and  desalted  water 
at  low  cost. 

You  can  see  that  a  most  ambitious  program 
faces  California  and  the  Southwest  for  the 
next  10  years. 

it  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  even  with  the 
most  complete  and  extensive  development  of 
local  resources,  people  of  California  and  the 
Southwest  will  still  find  themselves  short  of 
enough  water  to  meet  all  of  their  growth 
needs.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  then  10 
years  from  now,  provided  such  a  local  devel- 
opment and  use  i>rogram  has  been  carried 
out,  and  provided  there  is  water  In  the  North- 
west surplus  to  that  area's  foreseeable  needs, 
you  woxild  certainly  be  In  a  poeltloo  to  go  to 
Congress  and  say  truthfully,  "We  have  done 
everything  we  can  to  help  ourselves — now 
we  must  have  help  from  areas  of  clearly  de- 
fined surplus." 


POTOMAC  RIVER  SANITATION 
COMPACT 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  revision  of 
the  interstate  compact  on  the  Potomac 


River  Basin.  The  signatories  to  this  com- 
nact^Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla^have  approved  these  revisions. 

This  compact  has  a  long,  illustrious 
history  in  water  pollution  abatement, 
dating  back  to  1940.  When  plans  were  be- 
ing made  in  the  late  1930's  some  people 
wanted  a  water  resources  compact  not 
limited  to  pollution  abatement.  However, 
the  majority  felt  that  water  poUut  on 
conditions  were  such  that  concentration 
was  essential  and  that  a  broadened  com- 
pact should  come  later. 

The  record  would  indicate  that  this 
was  good  judgment.  In  1940  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  sewered  population  of  1,500,- 
000  had  secondary  type  waste  treatment; 
75  percent,  mostly  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, had  primary  treatment;  while 
15  percent  had  no  treatment  of  any  kind. 
Today  97  percent  of  a  sewered  popula- 
tion of  nearly  3  miUion,  twice  as  many 
people,  are  served  by  at  least  secondary 
type  plants.  Industry,  which  in  1940  pro- 
vided little  waste  treatment  now  pro- 
vides treatment  equivalent  to  the  munici- 
pal levels. 

This  record  has  been  achieved  through 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
assistance  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  and 
other  programs.  The  State  of  Maryland 
has  been  a  leader.  Governor  O'Conner 
in  1941  became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac. 
Recent  correspondence  from  Gov.  Spiro 
Agnew  reaffirms  Maryland's  continuing 
interest  and  concern. 

In  view  of  the  record  compiled  to  date, 
and  in  view  of  the  complexities  of  the 
water  problems  of  today  in  the  Potomac, 
the  signatories  have  agreed  that  now  it 
is  necessary  and  desirable  to  broaden  the 
authority  of  the  compact  to  allow  it  to 
operate  in  the  total  area  of  water  and 
associated  land  resources.  The  proposed 
revision  of  the  compact  law  is  for  this 
purpose.  « 

First.  The  commission  will  be  author- 
ized to  cooperate,  assist,  and  provide  liai- 
son for  and  among  public  and  nonpubUc 
agencies  in  the  formiUation  and  coordi- 
nation of  plans,  programs,  and  other  ac- 
tivities relating  to  stream  poUution  or  to 
the  utilization,  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  water  and  associated  land  re- 
sources. .,,  ^ 

Second.  The  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized to  review  and  comment  on  any 
plan  or  program  of  any  pubUc  or  private 
agency  or  organization  relating  to  stream 
poUution  or  the  utilization,  conservation, 
or  development  of  water  or  associated 
land  resources. 

Third.  The  Commission  will  have  au- 
thority to  establish  reasonable  standards 
of  water  quality  as  developed  by  the  re- 
sponsible signatory  agencies. 

Many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  in 
the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries.  Acid 
mine  drainage  in  the  north  branch  of 
the  Potomac,  sediment  in  all  parts  of 
the  basin,  land  runoff,  both  rural  and 
urban,  and  nutrient  control  represent 
some  of  the  major  chaUenges.  Both  crit- 
ical water  supply  problems  and  flood 
control  wUl  require  basinwide  leadership 
for  their  solution.  ♦ 

The   Interstate   Commission  on   tne 


Potomac  River  Basin  with  this  revised 
charter,  which  also  eliminates  a  restric- 
tive ceUing  on  signatory  contributions, 
is  the  Potomac's  only  basinwide  author- 
ity Its  past  record  would  Indicate  that 
with  its  new  authority  and  potential  re- 
sources it  wUl  be  able  to  provide  the 
leadership  so  badly  needed  to  protect  the 
river  and  to  develop  its  full  potential. 

I  include  a  memorandum  explaining 
the  background  and  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bUl,  together  with  an  article 
published  in  the  newsletter  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  entitled  "ICPRB  Revised  Compact 
Has  All  but  Congressional  OK,"  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


Interstate    Commission    on    the    Potomac 

RIVER  Basin 
additional  items  relating  to  the  compact 

amendment 

1  This  Amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
Basin  by  all  of  the  States  (Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  and  West  Virginia)  and 
vfas  formally  endorsed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  cannot  become 
operative  untU  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

2  Under  present  thinking,  this  will  be  an 
interim  action  which  will  allow  sufficient 
time  for  the  various  Legislatures  to  study 
proposals  for  a  brand-new  Compact,  without 
delaying  detaUed  planning  and  decision- 
making with  respect  to  urgent  water  supply, 
water  quality  and  other  problems. 

3  With  the  present  extreme  limitation 
($30,000)  on  the  total  sum  of  the  annual 
Signatory  contribution  and  the  severe  limi- 
tation of  Its  authority  and  scope.  It  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  an 
annual  program  grant  from  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Without  this  program  grant   it  would  be 
almost    impossible    for    the    Conunlssion    lo 
continue  its  operations,  as  long  as  the  $30,000 
limitation  exists.  We  would  anticipate,  under 
new  authority  provided  by  this  Amendment, 
to  request  a  total  of  approximately  $60,000- 
65,000   per   year   from   the  Signatories. 
explanation  or  what  the  proposed  compact 
amendment  would  do 
1   Broadened  Scope :  The  existing  Compact 
restricts  the  scope  of  authority  to  the  abate- 
ment and  control  of  pollution.  The  Amend- 
ment recognizes  that  the  utUlzatlon  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  and  associated  land 
cannot  be  separated  from  pollution  In  to- 
day's society.  Therefore  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  would  be  amended  to  allow  the 
Commission  to   engage  in   water  and  asso- 
ciated land  resource  matters  generally.  The 
preamble  to  the  Compact  Law  stlU  Indicates 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Commission 
Is  the  control  and  prevention  of  pollution. 
2    Planning  Authority:   New  Section    (A) 
Article  n  would  aUow  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct detailed  studies  and  Issue  reports  on 
pollution  and  other  water  problems  In  the 
Conservancy  Districts. 

New  Section  (D)  Article  II  would  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  cooperate,  assist  and 
provide  liaison  for  and  among  public  and 
non-public  agencies  in  the  formulation  and 
coordination  of  plans,  programs  and  other 
activities  relating  to  stream  poUution  or  to 
the  UtUlzatlon,  conservaUon,  or  development 
of  water  or  associated  land  resources. 

3  Budget  CeUIng  Removal :  Removal  of  the 
$30,000  celling  on  the  total  8\un  of  the  an- 
nual contributions  by  the  Signatories.  Nor- 
mal budgeting  processes  of  each  Signatory 
would  be  followed.  »  w„  ». 

4  Water  QuaUty  Standards:  To  establUh, 
through  appropriate  state  agencies,  stand- 
ards of  water  quaUty.  The  ConmUsslon 
would  not  be  able  to  Impose  standards  on  a 
state.  Rather  the  responsible  State  agency 
would  be  required  to  submit  standards  for 
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commission  review  and  '■e<»"^«^'^"°^- 
The  Federal  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1966,  which 
requires  "Water  Quality  Standards,  wlU 
mLe  It  necessary  for  the  Coi^sslon  to 
accept  "Standards"  which  the  States  were 
required  to  adopt  in  1967.  ,a^,m» 

5  Sections  of  the  Commission  (Article 
ni)  For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  of  water  and  asso- 
ciated land  resources  in  specific  areas  which 
directly  affect  two  or  more,  but  not  all. 
Signatory  Bodies,  the  Commission  may  estab- 
lish sections  of  the  Commission^  cons^tmg 
of  Commissioners  from  such  affect^  Slgna 
tones,  provided,  however,  that  no  Signatory 
Bodv  may  be  excluded. 

under  'this  Article  the  Commission  may 
oerform  any  power  or  function  vested  In  the 
SoSL.toZ.'^nd  in  addition,  -^y^"*"'^^^ 
nther  Dowers  and  functions  as  may  be  vested 
rfsuTSon  by  the  laws  Of  ^y  Signa^ry 
or  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  exer- 
cise of  anTpowers  vested  solely  In  a  Section 
shall  be  financed  through  funds  Provided  in 
advance  by  the  Bodies,  including  the  United 
states  nartlclpatlng  in  such  Section. 

^e'or^glnal  pur^se  of  the  Article  was  to 
oroide  the  wa^hmgton-Metro  Region  an 
opportunity  for  inter-jurlsdlctional  coopera- 
tion for  concerted  action.  The  organization 
of  ?he  Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments 
has  smce  ItaHed  the  need  for  this  oppor  u 
nnv  However,  the  authority  to  establish 
Sons  may  still  be  useful  in  water  supply 
matters  In  several  Basin  areas. 


ICPRB  Revised  Compact  Has  All  but 
Congressional  OK 
compact:  reprinted,  explained 
The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
RlTTr  BaTm  compact,  the  legal  Instrument 
which  has  delimited  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
ml«ron    for    the    past    27    years    has    been 
Si^nd^  by  the  four  member-States  of  tt^e 
Sact  o.^anlzation  and  approved  by     he 
Di^rlct  of  Columbia.  The  amendments  In- 
crease the  responsiblUties  and  scope  of  oper- 
att^   of   the   organization.   Pi^,";!   ^^^"i-^^^"^' 
of  the  changes,  however,  rests  "Ith  the  U.s^ 
Congress.   The   Congress   is.   as   a  matter   of 
fom    the  guarantor  of  interstate  compacts. 
It   was   a   committee   of   the   Commission 
aided  b*a  consulting  group,  which  originally 
formulaV  the  revisions  to  the  Commission 
CompactlThe  committee  ^^^^^^  l^l^'T- 
port  in  lb59.  During  the  years  from  1959  to 
?he    present,    the    parties    to    the    Compact 
one   by  Ine   have   weigheH.    considered   and 
flnaUy  approved  the  changes.  Maryland    the 
District  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Vlrfrtnlfe  had  all  recorded  themselves  in  favor 
by  fgeS-eS,  or  six  years  ago.  Virginia  brought 
all  the  base  runners  home  very  recently  when 
Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin  fixed  hlss'g^f" 
^STS  Virginia  Assembly-S^  436.  The  bill 
had   passed    the    1968    Assembly    in    March. 
Stite     Senators     Robert     Fitzgerald,     Omer 
H^t    and    Adelard    Brault,    all    of    Fairfax 
CoVinty,  had  Introduced  It. 

\  INQUIBIES 

■Aie  Interstate  Commission  Compact, 
amended  and  approved  by  all  of  the  signa- 
tories. Is  reprinted  in  full  on  the  Inside  pages 
of  thU  Newsletter.  The  amendments  (dele- 
tions In  Italic:  additions  In  bold  face)  speak 
quite  plainly  for  themselves.  Very  little  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  be  required;  yet 
this  reasonable  assumption  does  not  square 
with  a  sizable  demand  for  -information  on 
the  matter  of  the  changes.  This  demand 
manifest  in  a  steady  stream  of  letter  and 
telephone  Inquiries  directed  to  the  Commis- 
sion's office  at  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  more 
significant,  because— as  noted  before— the 
changes  have  not  been  finaUy  ratified  by  the 
Congress. 

The  questions,  In  their  turn,  are  operat- 
ing on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  noth- 
ing happens  In  a  vacuum;  least  of  all,  per- 
haps,    the    resurrection     of    the    Proposed 
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AmendBMnte  to  |h«  crlgliial  1040  iBtantato 
Compact  for  tbm  Potauma. 

The  MiiwMtnwqf  raad  th«  Mme  aa  tlMy 
dtd  alx  ymn  •««,  yart  tb*  Potooue  Baatn 
is  constdantbly  chaa««(l  mStBt  at*  jmn.  It 
Is  this  changed  reUtlonslilp  wbleh  injaeta 
the  amenitments  trtth  irtg«iw«»iMM>  71^  eaa- 
tempor&ry  mMuUag  of  an  amended  Compact 
mtiat  Ue  In  the  Compacfa  contemnorary  ao- 
pUcaOon.  ^^ 

The  amendments  were  originally  propoMd 
with  the  Tlew  that  they  would  pennlt  the 
compact-organlzatlan,  the  Commlaalon,  to 
better  perform  its  role  of  advlaor  to  the  Po- 
tomac State*  on  corporate,  basln-wlde  effortB 
to  clean  up  streams  and  deal  with  other 
water  matters.  Six  years  ago.  the  Potomac 
States  were  not,  perhaps,  in  desperate  need 
of  better  advice  on  how  to  proceed  with  a 
concerted  attack  (»n  Basin  stream  pollution. 
becauae  in  truth  ttiey  were  collectively  mak- 
'^  ^"7  few  deelstons  to  abate  pollution  on 
an  Interstate  or  dr»lnage-ba«tn  basts.  Rather, 
thetr  abatement  efforts  and  programs  werei 
by  and  large,  ones  which  they  undertook  In- 
dividually for  the  Mtlsfactlon  of  ends  within 
their  own  boundaries.  These  Individual  ef- 
forts, of  course,  incjlrectly  benefited  the  Basin 
as  a  whole. 

The  Potomac  Ba4ln  six  years  ago  was  virtu- 
ally Qomestead  lanH  for  any  public  agency  or 
ioverwoental  teaj»  that  wanted  to  write  a 
total  plan  to  upgra»le  and  conserve  the  water 
(and  related  land  J  resources  of  the  region. 
It  was  a  time  whe|i  comprehensive  planners 
were  Just  starting  io  get  their  feet  wet  In  the 
Potomac.  The  Armkr  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
Just  In  the  first  motlona  of  organizing  the 
giant  data-gatherliig  effort  that  led  to  its 
controversial  1963  *;heme,  and  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Interior  with  a  recreational  development 
design  and  a  wbter  quality  concordat. 
(Ideally  these  will  &e  Integrated  in  the  forth- 
coming Interdepariment&l  Task  Force  Pinal 
Report. ) 

Already,  basln-plknnlng  has  gone  as  far  In 
actuaUty  as  to  roughly  predicate  the  function 
and  use  of  large  ^nter  and  shoreland  seg- 
ments of  the  Basinj  Environmental  zoning  Is 
the  Immediate,  ptactlcal  outcome  of  the 
Water  Quality  Staidarda  Act  of  1965.  Very 
recently  Senator  Dnhlel  Brewster  of  Maryland 
introduced  a  bill  ($.  3157)  which  would  be- 
stow on  the  "main  item  of  the  Potomac  River 
and  adjacent  land  |  areas  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Vlr^nla"  perhaps  one  of  the 
g  classifications  possible 
Ich  "possess  uniisual  nat- 
fish  and  wildlife,  and 
Senator  Brewster  would 
Potomac  designated  a 
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Naturally,  they  require  a  vehicle  in  order 
to  do  thla.  A  eommittee  of  aoTemon*  rap- 
reaentattvea  (the  Potomac  River  Basin  Ad- 
visory Committee)  has  devised  and  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  several  State 
•oglalatnwB  a  moat  advanced  Comp«Krt-ln- 
strument  allowing  for  mtrtual  assistance  and 
consultation  in  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Potomac.  It  Is  the  moat 
sophisticated  of  Its  type  In  the  country;  btrt 
tor  the  time  being  it  Is  only  a  proposal,  not 
a  fact.  By  the  most  .optimistic  count,  ap- 
proval by  all  of  the  State  legislatures  can 
not  be  had  for  two  years  (1970).  When  thla 
new  Compact  does  come  into  being  It  will 
absorb  and  replace  the  present  Interstate 
Commission. 

Of  course  the  States  are  consulted  on  the 
Basin  planning  (by  others)  that  Is  going 
forward.  The  Governors'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee entered  some  marginal  comments  in  the 
Interdepartmental  Staff  Task  Force  Interim 
Report,  for  example.  Senator  Brewster,  in 
his  bill,  establishes  a  nine-member  Potomac 
National  River  Advisory  Council  with  two 
members  for  each  of  the  Potomac  Jurisdic- 
tions: District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
The  ninth  member  would  be  designated  from 
the  general  public.  The  Secretary  "will  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Council  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  development  of  the 
(National   River)    project." 

The  position  of  the  States  today  is  small 
In  relation  to  where  they  would  like  to  be — 
a  position  outlined  unambiguously  in  their 
ambitloiM,  new  Potomac  Compact  proposal. 
They  can  make  their  collective  voice  and 
their  individual  voices  heard  through  quite 
a  few  channels,  but  a  stronger  voice  would 
be   welcome. 
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most  exclusive  zon 
for  settled  areas  w! 
ural,  scenic,  hlsto 
recreational  values 
have  the  Main  S 
National  River. 
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Prospects  to  develop  and  conserve  the  Po- 
tomac on  a  unified  basis  have  never  seemed 
better.  How  cautidus  the  thinking  of  six 
years  ago  seems  novi.  But  where  are  the  Poto- 
mac States  (outsldfe  of  their  U.S.  Congres- 
sional delegations)  jln  this  rush  of  Potomac 
planning?  What  hate  they  done  In  six  years 
to  stay  in  the  running? 

States  aU  across  the  country,  with  new 
budget  allocations,  hew  programs  and  new 
or  revamped  natuaal  resources  and  water 
resources  agencies,  I  are  answering  the  de- 
mands of  modern  Ainerlca  that  the  environ- 
ment stay  clean  an(^  continue  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity, inspiration  4nd  health.  The  Potomac 
States  have  create4  energetic  conservation 
and  pollution  abatement  programs,  each 
Stote  operating  wlttin  Its  own  boundaries. 
All  want  to  carry  Itie  same  conservationist 
methods  over  to  the  watershed  as  a  unit. 
Their  in-state  progr^ns  have  already  clearly 
benefited  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  system 
and  the  obvious  wa^  to  enlarge  these  gains 
Is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  rational  manage- 
ment. The  States  of  the  Potomac  appsirently 
want  to  ride  the  planning  wave  of  the 
future. 


Given  the  contemporary  Potomac  scene. 
the  significance  of  the  move  to  modestly 
enlarge  the  responsibilities  of  the  present 
Interstate  Commission  Is  clear. 

The  hope  of  the  States  lies  in  an  altogether 
different  Compact,  but  an  improved  Inter- 
state Commission  wiU  permit  the  States  a 
single  and  infiuential  voice  In  Potomac  plan- 
ning for  the  next  few  years.  Assuming  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sion can  serve  as  an  interim  coordinating 
agency.  In  the  manner  of  a  reliable  lead-off 
batter  it  can  move  the  Basin  States'  Potomac 
planning  to  first  base.  The  built-in  limita- 
tion on  the  Conunission's  life  span  means 
that  It  can.  In  a  certain  sense,  be  sacrificed — 
that  It,  too.  can  "take  Itself  out  of  politics." 
Thus,  before  Its  useful  life  is  over,  it  may 
be  able  to  lay  down  a  sacrifice  bunt  that 
will  move  unified  State  planning  to  second 
base.  At  that  point,  even  a  long  single  by 
the  totally  new  Compact-organization  pro- 
posed as  a  replacement  can  bring  State  plan- 
ning for  the  Potomac  home. 

The  present  Commission,  the  interim 
agency — strengthened  by  amendments  to  its 
Compact — win  strive  to  muster  to  the  cause 
of  Potomac  planning  the  citizens  by  two's 
and  three's  at  the  local  level.  Local  indiffer- 
ence or  local  resistance  will  break  the  back 
of  any  plan  for  the  Potomac  no  matter  how 
reasonable,  no  matter  how  obvious  its  merits. 
There  are  no  substitutes  for  Individual  citi- 
zens convinced  on  their  own  terms  of  the 
rtghtness  of  the  plan.  Those  who  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  great  watersheds  of 
the  West  may  perhaps  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
concentrating  exclusively  on  the  eng^eering 
and  the  dollar  problems — and  never  mind  the 
buzzards,  the  cactus  and  the  petrified  for- 
ests. Basin  planning  in  the  East  is  nothing 
less  thsui  planning  for  people,  who  are  nu- 
merous, alive,  and  talk  back. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission will  meet  shortly  to  define  in  detail 
a  new  posture  and  poUcles  for  the  Commis- 
sion, which  It  could  assume  and  adopt  after 
the  Congress  acts  favorably,  as  expected. 
Without  prejudicing  the  decisions  of  the 


Commlaaionen  by  speculating  over-much  in 
adranea,  several  actlODs  of  an  improved  Com- 
mlaalosi  may  be  predicted.  It  leama  reason- 
able to  asstime  that  the  Commission  will  as- 
similate the  new  State-Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Standards  and  codify  them  in  the  Com- 
mlaslon  by-laws.  Thus  the  power  newly 
granted  to  the  Commission,  in  the  amanded 
version  of  its  Compact,  to  aet  standards  for 
the  Basin  is  not  one  due  for  a  great  de«il 
of  exercise. 

What  use  wUl  be  made  of  the  new  power  to 
form  "Sections"  is  uncertain.  The  provision 
was  originally  conceived  to  enable  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
cooperatively  expend  extra  effort  to  solve 
problems  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
region.  In  the  period  since  the  provision  was 
conceived,  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments has  been  formed  to  serve  this 
purpose. 

The  Commission  with  its  new  authorities 
could  help  bring  about  solutions  to  Basin 
water  supply  problems.  While  the  large  need 
is  in  the  Metro  region,  critical  water  supply 
problems  exist  In  many  upstream  commu- 
nities. Also  the  Metro  needs  are  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  dependent  on  upstream  solu- 
tions. This  is  a  total  Basin  problem  which 
cries  for  a  basin-wide  solution  soon. 

The  proposed  new  Potomac  River  Basin 
Compact  calls  for  development  of  a  large 
detail-plan  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Basin's  water  and  related  land 
resources.  Federal  plans,  referred  to  earlier 
will  be  essentially  "framework"  plans  which 
will  need  to  be  translated  into  detailed  work- 
ing plans.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  with  its  new  powers  the  Interstate 
Commission  should  begin  the  development 
of  a  large  working  plan;  pending  the  final 
formiilation  and  adoption  of  a  new  Compact 
as  recommended  by  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
Advisory  Committee. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  scope  of  en- 
deavor of  the  Interstate  Commission  with 
its  new  authorities  will  depend  on  the  In- 
tentions of  the  Signatory  Bodies  insofar  as 
the  development  of  the  Potomac  Is  con- 
cerned. In  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  the  initiative  in  plan- 
ning, with  the  States  to  a  large  degree  being 
Interested  spectators.  We  are  now  at  the  ac- 
Uon  stage.  Any  voids  will  undoubtedly  be 
filled. 

Report.  (Other  Federal  agencies  subse- 
quently were  to  help  the  Corps  in  writing  its 
definitive  survey  of  the  Basin — more  than 
two  shelf-yards  of  bound  pages.) 

While  Federal  agencies  were  pulling  on 
hip  boots  six  years  ago,  for  a  deep  wade 
into  Potomac  data,  the  States  apparently 
were  yielding  to  the  rule  "don't  go  near  the 
water." 

If  the  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
seized  the  Initiative  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, there  would  certainly  have  been  a  use 
for  an  unencumbered,  knowledgeable,  repre- 
sentative organization  to  advise  them.  A 
Commission,  strengthened  by  an  amended 
Compact  would  have  made  a  combined  State 
assault  on  watershed  water-quality  problems 
possible. 

Certainly  the  Federal  agencies  expected  a 
State  instrumentality  to  appetu-.  With  no  or- 
ganization to  turn  to  that  was  energetically 
representative  of  the  Basin  States,  how  could 
the  Federal  agencies  bring  State  and  local 
thinking  into  the  "poUcy"  stages  of  their 
planning? 

Assuming  that  the  Commission  had  been 
given  the  larger  responsibilities  conferred  by 
the  Compact  amendments.  It  la  reasonable 
to  imagine  the  Basin  citizenry  even  cheering 
the  Corps'  Report  on  the  occasion  of  its 
launching  in  1963.  As  It  waa,  fundamental 
citizen  opinion  was  not  coaxed  to  the  sur- 
face during  the  plan-drafting  process  and 
was  not  given  outlet  for  sufficient  open  ex- 
pression. Rather,  public  opinion  was  per- 
mitted to  grow,  by  dark  processes,  negative 
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and  chilly  tinder  the  supfaoa.  Of  course,  it 
was  precisely  on  a  large,  sullen  iceberg  that 
the  Corps'  plan  ended  its  voyage;  unex- 
pectedly, without  warning. 

Speculating  even  further — had  the  Corps' 
plan  proved  popular  and  seaworthy,  there 
would  have  been  little  need  for  the  recent 
re-edition  of  a  Federal  plan  few  the  Potomac; 
the  Federal  agencies  working  this  Ume  under 
the  nominal  direction  of  the  Dept.  of  Interior. 

The  States  six  years  ago  got  no  vehicle  for 
improving  water-quality  over  the  Basin  and 
the  Federal  comprehensive  planners  got  no 
seismic  Instrxmaent  for  recording  State  and 
local  opinion,  as  Virginia's  afllrmatlve  action, 
only  now,  on  the  Compact  amendments  re- 
veals. (Any  amendments  to  the  Compact — to 
take  effect — must  be  approved  by  all  the 
signatories.) 

SIX    TEARS    LATER 

Six  years  later,  an  amended  Compact  has 
a  different  promise  and  different  application 
from  what  it  would  have  had  six  years  ago. 
America  is  a  different  nation  and  the  Poto- 
mac Basin  a  different  place  in  1968.  Today 
there  is  an  altogether  new  understanding 
and  will  to  do  something  about  the  natxiral 
environment.  A  whole  generation  of  Ameri- 
cana has  revolted  against  indifference  and 
waste  and  demands  a  reclamation  job  on  the 
water,  air  and  landscape. 

Concern  for  the  quality  and  utility  of  water 
has  prompted  passage  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion in  the  State  legislatures  and  major  leg- 
islation at  the  Federal  level  controlling  water 
pollution  and  promoting  watershed  planning 
and  water  research.  People  generally  are 
aware  that  population  and  waste  products  of 
new  technology  threaten  the  natural  environ- 
ment in  more  powerful  and  sophisticated 
ways,  and  that  the  environment  is  vulnerable. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  "New  Conserva- 
tion." the  Potomac  Basin,  once  an  unlikely 
subject  for  the  comprehensive  planners,  is 
now  singled  out  as  a  subject  that  will  one  day 
model  for  the  Nation.  Its  natural  beauty  is 
praised  at  the  highest  level  and  its  recrea- 
tional and  historical  assets  are  studied  and 
appreciated  on  every  side. 

Today  there  are  several  agencies  practicing 
basin  planning  in  the  Potomac  watershed  on 
a  more  or  less  permanent  basis,  whereas  there 
was  no  such  planning  six  years  ago.  There 
Is  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  advancing  a 
small  watersheds  scheme  for  the  Basin,  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  with  Its  major-dam. 
Tbx  Revised  Compact 
(This  printing  of  the  Compact  shows  dele- 
tions, which  appear  in  italic,  and  differen- 
tiates between  new  sections,  in  black 
brackets,  and  unchanged  sections,  in  plain 
type.) 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  control  of  fu- 
ture pollution  of  Interstate  streams  can  best 
be  promoted  through  a  joint  agency  rep- 
resenting the  severail  states  located  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  area  drained  by  any 
such  interstate  stream;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  given  Its  consent  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealths 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  a  compact 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  conservancy 
district  to  consist  of  the  drainage  basin  of 
the  Potomac  River  and  the  main  and  tribu- 
tary streams  therein,  for  "the  purpose  of 
regulating,  controlling,  preventing,  or  other- 
wise rendering  unobjectionable  and  harmless 
the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  said  Potomac 
drainage  area  by  sewage  and  industrial  and 
other  wastes'';  [and] 

rWhereas  the  regulation,  control  and  pre- 
vention of  pollution  is  directly  affected  by 
the  quantities  of  water  in  said  streams  and 
the  uses  to  which  such  water  may  be  put, 
thereby  requiring  integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  planning  for  the  development  and 
use   of   the   waiter   and  associated  land  re- 
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sources  through  cooperation  with,  and  sup- 
port and  coordination  of,  the  activities  of 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  agencies, 
groups,  and  Interests  concerned  with  the 
development,  utUiaation  and  conservation 
of  the  water  and  associated  land  resources 
of  the  said  conservancy  dlstrlct.1 

Now  therefore  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealths  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  hereinafter  designated  signatory 
bodies,  do  hereby  create  the  Potomac  Valley 
Conservancy  District,  hereinafter  designated 
the  Conservancy  District,  comprising  all  of 
the  area  drained  by  the  Potomac  River  and 
its  tributaries;  and  also,  do  hereby  create,  [as 
an  agency  of  each  signatory  body,]  the  Inter- 
state Conunlssion  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  hereinafter  designated  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  articles  of  organization  as 
set  forth  below. 

ARTICLE    1 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  shall  consist  of  three  members 
from  each  signatory  body  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Said  Commissioners,  other  than  those 
appointed  by  the  President,  shall  be  chosen 
in  a  manner  and  for  the  terms  provided  by 
law  of  the  signatory  body  from  which  they 
are  appointed  and  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation from  the  Commission  but  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commission  their  actual  expenses 
Incurred  and  incident  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

(A)  The  Commission  shall  meet  and  or- 
ganize within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  compact,  shall  elect  from  its 
number  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  shall 
adopt  suitable  by-laws,  shall  make,  adopt, 
and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  ais 
are  necessary  for  the  management  and 
control,  and  shall  adopt  a  seal. 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  and,  at 
Its  pleasure,  remove  or  discharge  such  of- 
ficers and  legal,  engineering,  clerical,  expert 
and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  this  compact  into  ef- 
fect, and  shall  determine  their  qualifications 
and  fix  their  duties  and  compensation.  Such 
personnel  as  may  be  employed  shall  be  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  any  civil  service  or 
other  similar  requirements  for  employees 
of  any  of  the  signatory  bodies.  The  Commis- 
sion may  maintain  one  or  more  offices  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  business  and  may  meet 
at  any  time  or  place  within  the  area  of  the 
Conservancy  District  [signatory   bodies.] 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  shall  make  an  annual  rejxjrt  thereof  and 
shall  in  such  report  set  forth  in  detail  the 
op)eratlons  and  transactions  conducted  by  it 
pursuant  to  this  compact.  The  Commission 
however,  shall  not  Incur  any  obligations  for 
administrative  or  other  expenses  prior  to  the 
making  of  appropriations  adequate  to  meet 
the  same  nor  shall  It  In  any  way  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  of  the  signatory  bodies.  Each 
of  the  signatory  bodies  reserves  the  right  to 
make  at  any  time  an  examination  and  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Commission. 

(D)  A  quorum  of  the  Ccnnmlsslon  shall,  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  the  exercise  of 
any  powers,  or  the  performance  of  any  duties, 
consist  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  [six] 
members  of  the  Commission  [who  shall  rep- 
resent at  least  a  majority  of  the  signatory 
bodies;]  provided,  however,  that  no  action 
of  the  Commission  relating  to  policy  [or 
stream  classification  or  staigdards]  shall  be 
binding  on  any  one  of  the  signatory  bodies 
unless  at  least  two  of  the  Commissioners 
from  such  signatory  body  shall  vote  in  favor 
thereof. 

ARTICLE    n 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  and 
its  duties  thall  be: 

(A)  To  coordinate,  tabulate,  and  sum- 
marize technical  and  other  data  now  avail- 
able,  or  at  shall   become  available  *n    the 
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future  from  any  source,  on  the  pollution  of 
the  streams  of  the  Conservancy  District  and 
on  the  character  and  conditions  of  such 
streams,  and  to  prepare  reports  thereon  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Commission. 

[To  collect,  analyze.  Interpret,  coordinate, 
tabulate,  summarize  and  distribute  technical 
and  other  data  relative  to,  and  to  conduct 
studies,  sponsor  research  and  prepare  rejKirts 
on.  pollution  and  other  water  problems  of 
the  Conservancy  District.] 

(B)  To  supplement  existing  information 
and  data,  and  to  secure  new  dafo  by  such 
investigations,  analyses,  or  other  means  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  adequate  infor- 
mation on  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  streams  of  the  Conservancy  District  as 
they  now  exist  or  may  be  affected  by  the 
future  discharge  of  sewage  and  industrial 
and  otiier  wastes  into  the  said  stream. 

(C)  [(B)]  To  cooperate  with  the  legislative 
and  administrative  agencies  of  the  signatory 
bodies,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  with 
other  interested  commissions  and  simUor  or- 
ganizations [Federal,  local  governmental  and 
non-governmental  agencies,  organizations, 
groups  and  persons]  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting uniform  laws,  rules  or  regulations 
for  khe  abatement  and  control  of  pollution 
of  streams  [and  the  utilization,  conservation 
ftnd  development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources]  In  the  said  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. 

[(C)]  (D)  To  disseminate  to  the  public  in- 
formation [In  relation  to  stream  pollution 
problems  and  the  utilization,  conservation 
and  development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources  of  the  Conservancy  District 
and]  on  the  alms  and,  [views.]  purposes  [and 
recommendations]  of  the  Commission  and 
on  the  harmful  and  uneconomical  results  of 
stream  pollution  [in  relation  thereto] 
through  the  issuance  of  bulletins,  circulars, 
correspondence,  literature  and  reports. 

(E)  To  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
engaged  in  fact-finding  and  research  activi- 
ties on  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial wastes  or  other  wastes,  and  if  deemed 
advisable,  to  institute  and  conduct  stich 
research  and  fact-finding  activities. 

[(D)  To  cooperate  with,  assist,  and  provide 
liaison  for  and  among,  public  and  non-public 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with 
pollution  and  other  water  problems  In  the 
formulation  and  coordination  of  plans,  pro- 
grams and  other  activities  relating  to  stream 
pollution  or  to  the  utilization,  conservation 
or  development  of  water  or  associated  land 
resoxirces,  and  to  spransor  cooperative  action 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing. 

[(E)  In  Its  discretion  and  at  any  time  dur- 
ing or  after  the  formulation  thereof,  to  re- 
view and  to  comment  upon  any  plan  or 
progTEim  of  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
organization  relating  to  stream  pollution  or 
the  utilization,  conservation  or  development 
of  water  or  associated  land  resources] 

[(F)  (1)]  To  make  and.  If  needful  from 
time  to  time,  revise  and  to  recommend  to  the 
signatory  bodies,  reasonable  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial or  other  wastes  now  discharged  or  to 
be  discharged  in  the  future  to  the  streams 
of  the  Conservancy  District,  and  also  lor 
cleanliness  of  the  various  streams  In  the 
Conservancy  District. 

[(2)  To  establish  reasonable  physical. 
chemical  and  bacteriological  standards  of 
water  quality  satisfactory  for  various  clas- 
sifications of  use.  It  is  agreed  that  each  of 
the  signatory  bodies  through  appropriate 
agencies  will  prepare  a  classification  of  its 
interstate  waters  in  the  District  in  entirety 
or  by  portions  according  to  present  and  pro- 
p>osed  highest  use,  and  for  this  purpose  tech- 
nical experts  employed  by  appropriate  state 
water  pollution  control  agencies  are  author- 
ized to  confer  on  questions  relating  to  clas- 
sification of  Interstate  waters  affecting  two 
or  more  states.  Each  signatory  body  agrees 
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to  submit  Ita  cla4lflcatlon  of  Ita  Interstate 
waters  to  the  Commission  with  Its  recom- 
mendatlons  thereoti. 

[The  Commlsslot  shall  review  such  clas- 
sification and  recommendations  and  accept 
or  retxim  the  same  with  Its  comments.  In 
the  event  of  return,  the  signatory  body  will 
consider  the  comiients  of  the  Commission 
and  re-submlt  the  classification  proposal, 
with  or  without  a|nendment,  with  any  ad- 
ditional comments  for  further  action  by  the 
Commission.  . 

tit  Is  agreed  thai  after  acceptance  of  such 
classification,  the  Jslgnatory  body  through 
Its  appropriate  staoe  water  pollution  control 
agencies  will  workjto  establish  programs  of 
treatment  of  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes 
which  wUI  meet  on  exceed  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Cominlsslon  for  classified  wa- 
ters. The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  changeslln  definitions  of  classifi- 
cations and  In  standards  as  may  be  required 
by  changed  conditions  or  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  uniformity  and  In  a  manner  similar 
to  that  In  which  these  standards  and  clas- 
sifications were  originally  established. 

Ot  is  recognized,  owing  to  such  variable 
factors  as  location,  size,  character  and  flow 
^d  th^e.puiny  varied  uses  of  the  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  off  this  Compact,  that  no 
single  standard  of  ^wage  and  waste  treat- 
ment and  no  slngli  standard  of  quality  of 
receiving  waters  Is ;  practical  and  that  the 
degree   of   treatment  of  sewage   and  Indus- 


trial  wastes   should 
classification  of  the 


take  Into  account  the 
— I  receiving  waters  accord- 
ing to  present  an4  proposed  highest  use, 
such  as  for  drinklnjg  water  supply,  bathing 
and  other  recreatlpnal  purposes,  mainte- 
nance and  propagation  of  fish  life,  industrial 
and  agricultural  u^.  navigation  and  dis- 
posal of  wastes. 

[article  tu 
[For  the  purpose  if  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  aiid  of  water  and  associ- 
ated land  resources]  In  specific  areas  which 
directly    affect    two  |  or   more,    but    not    all. 
signatory  bodies,  tha  Commission  may^estab- 
llsh  Sections  of  th«^  Commission  consisting 
of    the    Commissioners    from    such    affected 
signatory  bodies,  provided,  however,  that  no 
signatory  body  may;  be  excluded  from  any 
Section   In   which    1^   wishes   to  participate. 
The  Commissioners  Appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United :  States  may  participate 
In  any  Section.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  desig- 
nate, and  from  time  ito  time  may  change,  the 
geographical  area  wl^h  respect  to  which  each 
Section,  shall  function.  Each  Section  shall, 
to  such  extent  as  th^  Conunlsslon  may  from 
time   to  time  authotize,   have  authority   to 
exercise    and    perform    with    respect    to    Its 
designated   geographical  area  any  power  or 
function  vested  In  the  Commission,  and  in 
addition    may    exercise    such    othM    ptowers 
and  perform  such  functions  as  may^te  vested 
In  such  Section  by  the  laws  of  any  signa- 
tory   body    or    by    trie    laws   of    the    United 
States.    The   exercise   or   performance    by    a 
Section  of  any  power  or  function  vested  In 
the    Commission    m^    be    financed    by    the 
Commission,    but    thfe   exercise   or   perform- 
ance of  powers  or  functions  vested  solely  In 
a  Section  shall   be  flnanced  through  funds 
provided  In  advance  by  the  bodies.  Including 
the    United    States,    participating    in    such 
Section  J 

ARTICLI    in    [IVJ 

The  moneys  necessary  to  finance  the  Com- 
mission In  the  administration  of  its  business 
In  the  Conservancy  (District  shall  be  pro- 
vided through  appropriations  from  the  sig- 
natory bodies  and  th^  United  States,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral signatory  bodiep  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  amounts  as  follows: 

The  pro  rata  contribution  shall  be  based 
on  such  factors  as  papulation,  the  amount 
of  Industrial  and  domestic  pollution;  and  a 
fiat  service  charge,   as  shall  be  determined 
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from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval,  ratification 
and  appropriation  of  such  contribution  by 
the  several  signatory  bodies.  And,  further 
provided,  that  the  total  of  nich  gums  from 
signaton/  bodies  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of 
tlO.OOO  per  annum. 

ARTICLE  IV  [V] 

Pursuant  to  the  alms  and  purposes  of 
this  compact,  the  signatory  bodies  mutually 
agree: 

1.  Faithful  cooperation  In  the  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  prevention  of 
future  pollution  in  the  streams  of  the  Con- 
servancy District  [and  In  the  planning  for 
the  utilization,  conservation  and  development 
of  the  water  and  associated  land  resources 
thereof.! 

2.  The  enactment  of  adequate  and.  In  so 
far  as  Is  practicable,  uniform  legislation  for 
the  abatement  and  control  of  stLch  pollution 
[and  control  and  use  of  such  streams.] 

3.  Tlie  appropriation  of  biennial  sums  on 
the  proportionate  basis  as  set  forth  In  Article 
/;/  [IV.] 

ARTICLE  V  [VI] 

This  compact  shall  become  effective  imme- 
diately after  it  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  provided,  however,  that 
this  compact  shall  not  be  effective  as  to  any 
signatory  body  until  ratified  thereby. 

ABTICL*  VI  [vn] 

Any  signatory  body  may  by  legislative  act, 
after  one  year's  notice  to  the  Commission! 
withdraw  from  this  compact. 
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volved  and  I  Insert  it  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

TouNo  Women's  Christian 

Association, 
Newark,  Ohio. 
Hon.  John  Ashbrook, 
Johnstotpn,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Ashbrook  :  Recently  the  Y-Teens 
of  the  YWCA  of  Ucklng  County  studied 
Marijuana  with  a  program  at  Newark  High 
School  which  Included  a  film  supplied  by  the 
Ohio  State  Pharmacy  Board  and  speakers,  Mr. 
Prank  Kunkle,  of  the  Pharmacy  Board;  Dr. 
R.  P.  Sylvester  of  Newark  and  Police  Chief 
Charles  Spurgeon. 

To  further  show  interest  on  the  subject  the 
Y-Teens  circulated  petitions  at  the  United 
Appeal  Parade  In  Newark  and  door  to  door  on 
Sunday,  October  6,  1968  In  locals  near  schools 
having  Y-Teen  clubs  in  Newark  and  Licking 
County. 

A  toUl  of  907  adults  and  498  (13-21)  teen- 
agers signed  our  petition  to  retain  the  present 
marijuana  laws.  The  weather  was  bad  (rain- 
ing) on  the  planned  day  of  circulation  soaiot 
many  girls  were  allowed  to  go  out.  ^ 

We  hope  this  will  let  you  know  that  people 
are  thinking  about  the  subject,  some  felt  the 
laws  should  be  more  strict  and  some  that  the 
laws  should  be  less  severe. 
Sincerely, 

Diane  Reto, 

Teen-age  Program  Director.  ' 
Mrs.  Ronald  DeMent. 
Chairman,  Blast  Off  Committee. 


January  S,  1969 


RESPONSIBLE  YOUTH  IN  ACTION- 
NEWARK  Y-TEENS  PETITION  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  placed  a  great  deal  of  faith  and 
trust  in  the  ability  of  youth  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  which  today  are  being 
placed  on  their  shoulders  In  increasingly 
heavy  loads.  And  I  am  continually  justi- 
fied by  their  acceptance  of  the  burden. 

Just  recently  I  received  from  the  17th 
District  a  set  of  petitions  calling  for  the 
continued  enforcement  of  existing  regu- 
lations applying  to  the  use  and  posses- 
sion of  marihuana. 

More  than  1.400  persons  signed  the 
petitions,  and  of  this  total  nearly  500  of 
the  names  were  those  of  young  people. 
The  petitions  represent  not  only  the 
opinions  of  the  significant  number  of 
persons  but  a  concerted  effort  to  investi- 
gate a  current  and  pressing  problem,  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  based  on  the  in- 
vestigation, and  finally  to  take  action— 
in  this  instance  in  the  form  of  writing 
and  circulating  a  petition. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
whole  task  was  not  the  work  of  concerned 
adults  but  of  concerned  youth.  Specifi- 
cally, it  was  a  project  conducted  by  the 
Y-Teenc  of  the  Licking  County  YWCA. 

In  conveying  the  petitions  to  me,  Diane 
Reid,  committee  chairman,  explained  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Y-Teens.  Her  letter 
recounts  the  thought  and  activity  in- 


Not  only  have  these  petitions  let  me 
know  the  feelings  of  many  people,  they 
have  also  provided  solid  evidence  that 
the  Newark  Y-Teens,  and  the  4-H  mem- 
bers, and  the  Scouts  and  other  groups  of 
service  and  dedication — not  the  Yippies 
and  dropouts — will  provide  the  Nation 
with  its  solid  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

I  commend  the  action  of  the  Newark 
Y-Teens,  and  I  believe  the  parents,  ad- 
visers and  fellow  citizens  should  be 
proud  of  their  efforts. 

There  can  be  no  more  encouraging 
natiMial  prognosis  than  that  revealed 
hy-^e  conscientious,  active  participa- 
tion of  people  in  their  Government  and 
community,  especially  if  they  are  young 
people. 

While  the  news  media  overflow  with 
examples  of  ill-mannered,  unapprised, 
radical  misfits,  we  too  often  faU  to  re- 
member that  the  vast  majority  of  young 
men  and  women  are  morally  and  men- 
tally prepared  to  step  in  at  any  time  as 
outstanding  voters,  citizens,  and  civic 
leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  resolution  on  control  of 
marihuana  and  the  names  of  the  petition 
signers: 

RESOLtrrioN  on  Contsol  of  Marijuana 
Whereas,  The  using  of  marijuana  consti- 
tutes an  increasing  threat  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  youth;  and 

Whereas,  some  users  of  marijuana  become 
law  violators  and  narcotic  addicts  because  of 
such  use:  and 

Whereas,  increasing  public  attention  is 
being  given  to  proposals  which  would  legalize 
the  use  of  marijuana: 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Teenage 
Department  of  the  Licking  County  YWCA 
supports  continued  enforcement  of  existing 
regulations  regarding  the  possession  and  use 
of  marijuana,  and  that  they  discourage  any 
rejection  in  such  regulations  and  their  en- 
forcement. 

petition  signers 
Jerry    Markle,    Kathy    George,    Marilynn 
Crawford,     McClellan     Montgomery,     Pattl 
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Anderson,  Dixie  Romlne,  Mike  Orabam,  Ted 
Collins,  Jim  Daugberty,  Mike  Dolan. 

Tom  Shepard.  Rick  Mortn,  Chuck  Hupp. 
Bob  Wolfe,  Kenny  Stonebumer.  Tanya 
Loughman,  Peggy  Renner,  Kathy  Flukart. 

Kathy  Buckingham,  Karen  Bennett,  Dare 
Dunlap,  Daniel  Leroy  McCoy,  Dave  Dales, 
Walter  Prince  Jr.,  Ron  Miller,  Herb  Keck, 
Barbara  J.  Jones,  Sheila  M.  Dolan. 

Cindy  Montgomery.  Robin  8.  Chaney,  Bar- 
bara Esworthy,  Donna  Keller,  Bob  RltJdus, 
Don  E.  Jones,  Tom  L.  Craig,  Dave  Shannon, 
Jerry  Sheppard. 

Bunny  ComweU,  Jill  Pumphrey,  Debbie 
Volla,  Denlse  Dudgeon,  Brenda  Ayers,  Theresa 
Sajatorrtk,  John  Parr,  Oreg  Woolard.  Larry 
Walpole,  Nancy  WUls. 

Vickie  Wlble,  Linda  Jenkins,  Linda  Martin, 
Tom  Hykes,  Bob  Hoyt,  Mike  Ranch,  Ray 
Sprles.  Carolyn  Williams,  and  George 
Abatoosy. 

Deborah  SmaU.  Carol  Oliver.  Fonda  AU- 
brltaln,  Eugene  Keyes,  Tom  Humphries, 
David  Nicholson,  Linda  Toon,  Cathy  Burch, 
Jane  Mears,  and  Susl  Workman. 

Joan  Skan,  Karen  Johnson,  Mlchele  Resta, 
Amy  CaUander,  Lort  Resta,  Robert  Showers, 
Christine  Rechel,  Cecelia  Rowland,  Art  Hy- 
sell,  Carole  Oalbralth. 

Del  Betts.  Paula  Cochran,  Betty  Jakeway, 
Susan  Glbboney,  Debra  Hldeg,  Anne  Bevard, 
Mike  Thornton,  Nellie  I.  Bevard. 

Dee  Hlldeg,  Ruth  Glbboney,  Russell  Living- 
ston, Larry  Thompson,  Don  Strawser,  Dave 
Wakley,  Mike  Stradley.  Betty  Border,  David 
Unne,  Jean  Schorger. 

Debbie  Sully,  Sharon  Keith,  Kendra  Chap- 
man, Jill  Miller,  Carla  Varasso,  Linda  Mc- 
Carthy, Gloria  Braddock,  Blllle  Jean  Carr. 

Lynne  Brown,  Ron  McLeish,  Beth  O'Dell, 
Charles  Osborn,  Gary  Smith,  F.  Kramer, 
Kathl  Boylax,  Linda  Vogel,  Steve  MarUn, 
Dave  Shannon. 

Nancy  Spray,  Crlckett  Anderson,  Cathie 
Waloott,  Patty  Giles,  Wendy  Schmeltzer, 
Debbl  Held,  Millie  Binckley,  Debbie  Lough- 
ner,  Jeannette  Speaks,  Sharon  Mossholder. 

Debbie  HUl,  Paula  Pettlbone,  Chris  Wilson, 
Connie  Ford,  Linda  Brown.  Darla  Wells.  Jane 
Victor.  Jackie  Glaub,  Denlsapungeon.  Char- 
lene  Uvlngston,  Gary  Mlt(^n«j^  Chaconas, 
Sherry  Galloway. 

James  Peoples,  Cindy  Peoples,  Becky  Mul- 
quln.  Ruby  Carter,  Lou  Ann  Bieberbach,  lona 
Root.  Willie  Lee  Ceoke.  Rebecca  Root,  Cheryl 
Miller,  Becky  Mertz. 

Don  Parageon,  Kathy  Taylor.  Marilyn 
Dugan.  Kim  Roberts.  Debbie  Miller,  Cheryl 
Kincald,  SaUy  BaUey,  Jackie  Martin,  Candy 
Porgrave,  Patty  Glover. 

Brenda  WllUams,  Debbie  WUUams.  Peggy 
Ryan.  Lesley  Harris.  Chris  Pranks.  Connie 
Bonneell.  Sue  Mitchell,  Becky  Malloy,  Pam 
Johnson. 

Cindy  VermllUan.  Mary  Johnson,  Cheryl 
Patterson.  Donna  Morlen,  Lisa  Wesslnger. 
Grace  WUllams.  Christine  Gray,  Cathy 
Forgrove,  Sara  Brucker. 

Mike  Payne,  Jeri  Good,  Cindy  Marlng, 
Debra  Schilling,  Anna  Lockwood.  Terri  Bu- 
zoUch.  Leanna  Clark,  Chert  Irwin,  Pat 
Moore,  Sarah  Reese,  Margaretta  Brede,  Leslie 
Idle.  Sharon  Lybarger.  Deborah  Helms. 

Debbie  Long.  Sue  Smith,  Cheryl  Shep- 
herd, Cheryl  Romlni.  Rika  Scafflde.  Nancy 
Wolfe,  Rick  Collins.  Rodney  Luttman,  Jeff 
Barch,  Shane  Porter,  Milton  WUlls,  Charles 
Walte,  Jim  Baker,  Deborah  Shackleford, 
Dave  Vanoy. 

Diane  SulUn.  Bonlta  O'DeU,  Bob  GUUn, 
Debra  PoweU,  Susan  Jackson,  Mary  Kay  Mar- 
tin, Vicky  Flannery,  Krlaty  Nugent,  Judy 
Shonebarger,  Mike  Shonebarger.  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Shonebarger. 

Debbie,  Morrison,  Sharon  Browning,  Deb- 
bie Harrison,  Janet  Alexander,  Susan  Lle- 
ber.  Dee  Oalbreath.  Dlanne  MettUle,  Jill 
Hlleman,  Susie  Roberts, 

Gloria  G«rb«r.  Donna  RoU.  Paulette  Adam. 
Cindy  Shuff,  Kathy  Cotter,  Evelyn  Groover, 
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Cheryl    Durthaler.    Karen    Johnson,    Debra 
Gutrtdge. 

Nancy  Rlgby,  Norma  Cooperrider,  Joy  C. 
Martin,  Bruce  Chynowett,  Usby  Roberson, 
Mariyln  Gerber,  Sallle  SpUlman,  Vlckl  El- 
liott. 

Kristy  Nugent,  Kathy  ©"Hare,  Jim  Black, 
Renu  Taylor,  Connie  Angus,  Brenda  Johnson, 
Chris  Wood,  Dlanna  Freeman. 

Pat  Fedo.  Debbie  Pound,  Sue  Mills,  Vlckl 
Daniels,  Linda  Conner,  Elizabeth  Els,  Jerry 
Roche.  Ann  Floyd.  Karen  Roll. 

Sharon  Fant,  Monroe  Jenkins,  Jr.,  D.  J. 
Parsons,  Becky  Black,  Sara  Brucker,  Heidi 
Faller,  Marcla  Rldenour.  Denlse  Armentrout, 
Beth  Maddock. 

Debbie  Morris.  Pattl  Ford.  Jill  Peterson. 
Del  Galbreath.  Vlkkl  Baker,  Joe  Lebold,  Joe 
Burger,  Natalie  Smith,  Joyce  McLaughlin, 
Jodie  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  James  Reed,  Margie 
Lee,  Diane  Watson,  Teresa  Merrttt,  Mark 
Klyza. 

Chris  Howard.  Dan  Loftus,  Randal  Miller, 
Ray  Bay,  John  Thornton,  Walter  McLaughlin, 
Donald  E.  Jones,  Alayna  BalthU,  Julie  Rich- 
ardson, Stephen  M.  Held,  Cindy  DeMent, 
Kathy  Gambrel,  Bev  Robertson,  Bruce  Lan- 
ham. 

Diana  Reld,  Joan  Holden,  Denlse  McNlchols, 
Beth  McNlchols,  Sherry  Wohlford,  Terry 
Wohlford,  Joyce  Jones,  Meivln  Jones,  Steven 
Ford,  Mike  Glancy,  Steven  Crothers,  Lois 
Hlnton,  Cindy  Davis,  Laurie  Davis,  Kristy 
Darnes. 

Larry  Vanasso,  Jon  Wolfe,  Debbie  Culver, 
Beth  Cunningham,  Michael  Black,  Bob  Col- 
man.  Robert  Stover,  George  Spain. 

Denlse  Ray  Mueller.  Doug  Hitchcock,  Bob 
Fogg,  James  Wohlford,  Kevin  Malherbe, 
Cindy  Dolan,  Lynne  Dolan,  Barbie  Danver, 
Barbie  Selsabrough. 

Ben  Forman.  Brenda  Jones,  Christina 
Selby,  Linda  L.  Hughes,  Paul  McPeck,  Gary 
Brundage,  Toby  Soppenfleld,  Dan  Glover. 

Pat  Tanner,  Tom  Henbach,  Jim  Giles,  John 
Gldhart,  Joe  Tanner,  Richard  Deardurff. 
James  Gabhart,  David  Gebhart,  Larry  Grutt. 
Judy  Kaln,  Kathle  Kaln,  Kathy  Probasco, 
John  J.  Zlmawskl,  Alma  Duffy,  Jeff  Petrey, 
Mary  Slegle.  Laura  Lewis.  Jo  Vogel. 

Cheryl  Jones,  Barb  Compton,  Suzle  Myers, 
Jeff  Daniels.  Debbie  Clay,  Sally  Wells,  Debbie 
Naylor,  Bill  Redman,  Fred  Harris,  Karln 
Froberg,  Rita  Annarlno,  Tauny  Zolo.  Lori 
Zolo,  Pam  Conley. 

Pat  Slue,  Diane  Egan,  Cheryl  Newton, 
Karen  Marriott.  Beth  Rose.  Chuck  Patterson. 
Todd  Jones,  Steve  Jones,  Sally  Hoy,  Debbie 
Bowling,  Mary  Davis,  Brltton,  Al  Stanton. 

Diane  Cujas,  Joe  McDonough,  Paulette 
Watson,  Gary  E.  Hamilton,  Dennis  Morris. 
Judy  Kunlnger.  John  Hoy. 

Kathy  Zlllak.  Kathy  Ryan,  Cheryl  Bu- 
chanan, Debbie  Ayers,  Debbie  Buchanan, 
Fred  Kelly,  Mary  Welsh,  Robin  Emory,  Kevin 
Scott. 

Gail  Ogletree,  Sandra  Watson,  Colette 
Ramsay,  Debbie  Huff,  Sherryl  Geer,  Pat 
Shields.  Brent  Snoke,  Don  Buchman,  Earl 
E.  Cooley. 

Richard  Deardoff,  Joe  Tanner,  Jim  Mlsch- 
ler,  Pat  Tanner,  Hoppy  Wilson,  Debbie  Kaln, 
Bobbe  Davis,  Pat  Duffy,  Sheila  Duffy. 

Tert  Phillips,  Debra  Ouyt,  Janice  Williams, 
Ron  Offenbaker,  Sharon  HUl,  Carol  Ludholtz, 
Connie  Knox,  Vickie  Knox,  Jan  Burch. 

Charlotte  Ryan,  Debby  Chaconas,  Veronica 
Moore,  Linda  Hull,  Ruth  Patterson,  Thomas 
Douglas  Adams,  Joe  Hlmes,  Steve  Monskl, 
Connie  Haynes,  Dave  Smith,  Linda  Armen- 
trout. 

Bob  Moore,  Brad  Past<»1us,  Kathle  Kaln, 
Joe  Walker,  Mlra  Hunt,  Jay  C.  Martin,  Esther 
Wince,  Debra  Schroeder,  Judy  Thomas. 

Becky  Watson,  Diana  Pre«nan,  Bill  John- 
son. Jean  West,  Linda  Shaw,  Cathy  Plukett. 
Gary  Stickle,  Mark  Walt  Jen,  Carl  Wilson. 

Robin  Conley.  Debbie  Monroe.  Kathy 
Thompson,  Donna  Horn,  Candy  Cates,  OaU 
Brown,  Paulette  Adant,  Donna  Roll,  Kathy 
Gotten,  Cindy  Siiua. 
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Gloria  Gerber,  Bonnie  Westbrook,  Dianne 
Barton,  Rene  Taylor,  Connie  Angus,  Donna 
Angus,  Suzanne  Oault,  Becky  Mellars.  Rita 
Wires. 

Rozana  Wires.  Cheryl  Miller,  Karen  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  C.  C.  Comer,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Oorbtn, 
LalUe  Queens,  Carole  Haley,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Ford.   Bernard  RusUn,   Vivian   Humphrey. 

Debbie  Van  Ostran,  Pam  Moore.  Diana 
Walker.  Donna  Whyde,  Pamela  Wise,  Karen 
OgUbee. 

Vlckl  Elliott,  Eva  Pound,  Debbie  Harrison, 
Kristy  Nugent,  Joy  Martin,  Nancy  Rlgley, 
Sallle  Spellman,  Kathy  CHare,  Debra  Gut- 
ridge. 

Norma  Cooperrider,  Diana  Freman,  Becky 
Watson,  Linda  Markle,  Betsy  Butler,  Sally 
Luster,  Julia  Moore,  Vlda  F.  Pound,  Ralph 
Pound,  Katherine  Pound,  James  McCualsky. 
Leonard  Potter,  Charles  Gate. 

Angela  Barsotte,  Ray  Pharea,  Charles  W. 
Sunkel,  Mrs.  Harold  Simco,  Mrs.  Lynn  At- 
well,  Mrs.  Willam  Baker,  Charles  Rlzzo,  Mrs. 
Geo.  W.  Hughes,  Mrs.  James  Holland,  Mrs. 
Chas.  J.  Collins. 

Mrs.   C.   Hayne   Chrisman,   Rev.   John   D. 
Wilson,    Mrs.    R.   W.   CoUho,    F.   E.   Sheldon, 
Mrs.    Robert    Morrow,    Mrs.    Ralph    Kessler,  ' 
Mrs.   Robert  Thompson,  Duane  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Boggs,  E.  Negel,  Mrs.  Walter  Ryan. 

Mrs.  H.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Frank  Elliott. 
Richard  W.  Codlo,  Kathryn  C.  Rees.  Dorothy 
M.  Gorley.  Mrs.  John  Cunningham.  Mrs. 
Bobby  Roberts,  Carl  Shumaker. 

Edith  I,  Morehouse,  Linda  L.  Green,  James 
E.  Green.  Chas.  R.  Spikes.  Friede  Dudlak, 
Mrs.  Gale  Geer.  Mrs.  William  Grouse,  Mrs. 
Leonard  Strelsel,  Mrs.  Clarence  Braham. 

Mary  Hattlnger,  Danda  William,  Annabelle 
Facet,  Murlea  Longbridge,  Norma  Grove,  San- 
dra J.  Thorne,  John  H.  Shipley,  Eleanor  D. 
Shipley,  John  Lande,  Mrs.  Willis  Black. 

Gloria  McCloud,  Margaret  R.  McLaughlin, 
Patricia  Negele.  Bertie  Negele,  Geraldlne 
Mahan,  John  Mahan.  Frances  Clutter,  Tony 
Bahe,  Dale  E.  Smith. 

Eleanor  Base,  James  Reld,  Ronnie  Dlllln, 
Terry  Parsons,  Mrs.  Janle  Dunlap.  Mr.  Donald 
H.  Dollan,  Betty  W.  Dollan,  Martha  Speck, 
Ramon  Wilson,  Julius  L.  Richardson. 

George  Todd,  Gene  Todd,  Shirley  Dillon, 
Cornelia  F.  Patterson.  Esther  M.  Reld.  Bev 

C.  Dent,   Karren   Borders.   Wilfred  L.   Balo. 
Norma  J.  Stover,  Fred  P.  Stover. 

Esther  M.  Donaldson,  Fred  C.  Donaldson, 
Dennis  E.  McNlchols,  Mrs.  Harlln  Mitchell, 
MUdred  Berger,  William  W.  Relley.  Carol  L. 
Walker,  Hoofer  L.  McGlry,  Elaine  Kramer, 
Roger    Kramer,    Kay    Thomson. 

James  D.  Klllebrew,  Edna  KlUebrew, 
August  H.  Selley,  Mrs.  Mary  Lorenn  Calen- 
dlne,  Mrs.  WUlard  Cardon,  Orim  Radcllffe, 
Ruth  Radcllffe,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Walter,  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Bagent. 

Cordle  Martin,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Reynolds,  Miss 
Sandia  L.  Reynolds.  Mrs.  Harry  Bailey.  Mrs. 
Rita  Dlekl.  Chas.  M.  Sims.  Mrs.  N.  Meleek, 
David  C.  Young,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ericksen. 

Creta  N.  Myers.  Martha  Ryan,  Lester  Ryan, 
Chumsey  Hess,  Thelma  Hess.  Fred  W. 
Martin,  Robert  M.  Bowers,  Vatic  Comer,  Eu- 
gene K.  Petrey,  Mary  Lou  Petrey. 

Mrs.  Emma  Tlbbs,  Mrs,  Howard  A.  Tibbs, 
Pam  Hamilton,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Barton,  Mrs. 
Charles  Jones.  Mrs.  Edwin  O'Brien.  Mrs. 
Richard  P.  Davis.  Mrs.  Robert  McCuUough. 
Mr.  Robert  McCuUough,  David  Hughes, 
Janice  Flke. 

Mrs.  Ted  Porter.  Donna  George,  Eva  George, 
Helen  Messick.  Robert  C.  Swick,  Ronald 
Calendine,  Mrs.  Arnold  Hlckerson.  Arnold 
Hlckerson,  Bessie  White. 

Corene  Pam.  W.  A.  Howell,  Mary  E.  Howell, 
Ruth  E.  Knapp,  John  J.  Mossman,  M.  J. 
Bates,  Margaret  J.  Bates.  CarmeU  Bcyard, 
Margaret  R.  Wheeler. 

Bill  Connllson,  Lena  H.  WUe,  David  Flke. 
Leonard  Strelsll.  Mrs.  R  X.  Dxmlap,  R.  L.  Dun- 
lap. C.  B.  Myers.  Mr.  Robert  Kunlnger.  Margie 

D.  Hartman,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Herbert 


donaldson,     Barry    L. 
Vrarden. 


Miller.     Mrs.     O. 
Haynes,    Thomas    S. 
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Kranlng,     John    W. 
BIchards,   Charles  B. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Warc^en,  L.  B.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  C.  Thomas  Keck,  N:Udred  A.  Cummings, 
Evelyn  Martin,  Joyce  M.  Sllverwood,  Oeorge 
W.  WUaon.  Ann  Dougherty,  Sanford  P.  Bes- 
boy,  Robert  B.  Walnful.  Miss  Carole  Zahrndt, 
Ronald  L.  Campbell,  Joi  eph  E.  HolUster,  Mrs 
Joseph  HolUster,  Mrs    pale  L.  Tucker. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Tucker,  lilrs.  Robert  Meredith, 
Richard  P.  Davis,  E>onald  O.  Jones,  David  W. 
Mathews,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Manter,  Melba  L.  Dunlap,  C.  Michael  Thorne, 
Kenneth  Welch. 

Mrs.     K.     Welch.     C^ 
Mlchener,    Mrs.    Thos. 

Haynes,  Norma  L.  Hlde^,  Betty  E.  Le  Crone, 
Herbert  W  Weber.  GaryOCInney. 

Carol  J.  Kinney.  MrsJ  Robert  B  Williams. 
Duane  Kesta.  Mrs.  l  Robert)  Katherlne 
Wince,  Robert  Wince.  iHarold  E,  Wood.  Jr., 
Don  Adams,  Mrs.  Donal^  Adams,  Mrs.  Harold 
Wood,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Glenn  dutrldge. 

Mrs.  Jack  Deandruff.  l^frs.  Chtu'les  F.  Peters, 
Hazel  Kennedy,  Rosall^  Smith.  Mrs.  Anita 
HlUbrant,  Birs.  R.  J.  Ludas.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wlgton, 
Mrs.  William  R.  Miller.  Mrs.  Mary  Welsh. 

Mrs.  W.  ft'.  Gotshall,  Jack  Susie,  Klmbuly 
White,  ColJiire  Laurenc",  Mrs.  Pauline  Huff, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Hardy,  Karen  Davis,  William  D. 
Handy.  June  C.  Nlchusou. 

Dorothy  T.  Mann,  Virginia  Crenshaw,  Carl 
E.  Hallar,  Marilyn  O  piyspach,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
DeMont.  Sgt.  John  P.  Lei^ls. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Applegatf,  Settle  J.  Haddox. 
Rosemary  Hill.  Charles  IS.  Beadle.  Ruth  M. 
Beadle.  Sylvia  LarrlsoH.  Jeanne  Grundles. 
Mrs.  George  Hall,  Mr.  &  |tlrs.  Aloab  L.  Loomis, 
George  P.  Morgan.  Mrs;  Billy  Iden. 

Bill  Iden,  Wm.  H.  Milrtin,  Danny  D.  Duff, 
Sr  ,  Sandy  Duff,  Mrs.  larry  Browning,  Mrs. 
James  Kinney.  Jeannette  Prush.  D.  L.  Prush, 
Vera  Snyder.  Pranci  s  Mathews.  Paul 
Mathews. 

Mrs.  Robert  C  Flowers.  Mrs.  L^ura  I.  Wal- 
ters, Catherine  Bond,  James  Mcljaughlln, 
Richard  A.  Gill.  H.  Rlchird  Keller,  Janice  M. 
Myers.  W.  C.  Myers,  Ch«rle  Myers. 

Ruth  I.  Rldenour,  Ja;k  Rldenour,  Joseph 

D.  Haddox,  Glenn  C.  App  legate.  Prances  Knox, 
Larry  Lornson,  Mrs.  Kemeth  Daniels,  Ken- 
neth L.  Daniels    James  R.  Lullcart. 

Sally  Slater,  Dan  Pardon,  Betty  L.  Hutch- 
ison. Ila  M.  O'Plaherty.  Glenn  Norrls.  Dane 
Mitchell,   Helen   Melchlig,   David   Melchlng, 

E.  W.  Edwards. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Clary,  Mrs,  Forrest  Cooperrlder, 
Mrs.  Orland  Griffith,  Ms.  James  E.  Snyder, 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Mills,  Dale  D.  Qonser.  Myrtle  York, 
Marilyn   Moran,   Vlron  O.   Grubb. 

W.  S.  Chesley,  PatrlcU  Bailey,  Mrs.  FYank 
Bailey.  Jack  Young.  Shliley  Young,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Brokaw,  Mrs.  Richard  B  offer.  Gall  Gutrldge, 
Wells  R.  Merrs,  Mrs.  Lu:lle  Roley. 

John  Splvey,  Sr.,  Puth  Splvey.  Sheila 
Splvey,  Elsie  Render,  Vr,  S.  Coen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyle  Wunder,  Denlie  Lane,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lane.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oald»>-es,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Leonard. 

Mrs.  Richard  Butts.  P.  Richard  Butts, 
Blanche  Wltmer.  Sally  E  urchard.  James  Bur- 
den. Richard  Whltemaa.  Jeff  Wlntermute, 
William  Bell,  Mrs.  Robsrt  McCracken. 

Grace  E.  Wedow.  Chafes  Ruff.  Mrs.  Charles 
Ruff,  Pat  Pendexter,  Cheryl  Durthaler,  Terra 
Blake.  Mary  Butler,  Bertha  Stalter,  Mrs.  Betty 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Plirce.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Plckel, 
Marilyn  Fields,  Jeanne  ICcKee,  James  Sutten, 
Mlml  Relnhard.  ] 

Bob  Gregg,  John  Middocks,  Jean  Mad- 
docks,  Mrs.  Omer  D.  Blake,  Mr.  Omer  Blake, 
Tom  Blake.  Bill  Blake.  Mrs.  Ray  Crumet,  Kris 
Crumet,  Mrs.  Robert  wields,  Jr.,  Mr.  P.  E. 
Walters,  Delbert  Walttrs,  Connie  Walters, 
Jessalyn  Walters. 

Linda  S.  Bxirrler.  OUvii  Baker,  Loren  Dlvln, 
Mae  C.  UtUe.  Mrs.  D.  j;  Murphy,  Mrs.  G.  P. 
Barrett,  G.  P.  Barrett,  i  Mrs.  Robert  Bat«8, 
Mrs.  Clifford  Caynor.        ] 

Clifford  Caynor.  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Wise,  Mrs. 
Harold  Oartner,  Mrs.  Aobert  Gartner,  Rev. 
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H.  A.  Miller,  Joseph  Bunting,  WUUam  M.  An- 
derson, Joseph  W.  Willis,  Charles  H.  Hueltt. 

Mrs.  E.  B&rcus,  Mrs.  Clyde  Baw.  Mrs.  Jean 
Gough,  Mrs.  Kenneth  8.  Gray,  Robert  Tolley, 
Sharon  Wells,  Delorls  Shlplett,  Mary  Kun- 
ter,  Unda  Bailey,  Lowell  Nollff,  VloU 
Schmidt,  Lyle  Schmidt,  Iva  Lloyd,  A.  J. 
Miller,  L.  Netheg. 

Byron  Roley,  Mary  Jane  B<?ung.  Mrs.  Laura 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Bernlce  Haley,  Mrs.  Ralph  A. 
Dernberger,  Mrs.  Dean  Purbee,  Mrs.  Wm. 
V.  Fischer,  Mrs.  Charles  HolUngsworth,  Mrs. 
Golden  Raltys.  Mr.  Golden  Raltys.  Mrs.  E. 
Puerr.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Wolfe.  Josephine  Boyer, 
Opal  Ward. 

Lenore  Relnhard.  Eugene  Gregg.  Mrs,  Ro- 
bert Holmes,  Luevoka  Roberts,  Mrs.  Augustlno 
Boychan.  Gladys  Mitchell.  Martin  Kneller, 
Wayne  Cochner.  Tim  Glenger,  John  Walters, 
Gary  Walters,  Mildred  Fitch,  Charlotte  Slegle, 
James  Leslie,  Ruth  Sprlngl^,  Kerry  Proctor, 
Heray  Green. 

Charles  Mitchell,  Mrs.  E.  Miller,  Mrs.  R. 
Hecke,  Cathy  Westbrook,  Gary  Gall,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Gall,  Wm.  R.  Gall,  James  R.  Wolff,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter L.  Jones,  James  Sutton,  Jeanne  McKee, 
Jayne  McKee. 

Lester  R.  Coyle.  Margaret  F.  Chaconas. 
George  J.  Afaconen.  Marjorle  Armstrong, 
Mary  Grubaugh.  Dorothy  M.  Wolfe,  Rachel 
Lannlng,  Genevieve  Bachelor,  Miriam  E.  Jen- 
kins, Lucille  Vogelmulr,  Helen  Goddard, 
Marie  Reld,  Elizabeth  T.  Ryan.  Violet  Phil- 
lips. Vinetta  Moran.  Oma  L.  Cooperrlder. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rechel,  Mrs.  Janet  Rowland, 
Roy  Rowland,  Roy  Michael  Rowland,  Mrs. 
Charles  Ruple,  Larry  Powell,  Mrs.  Larry 
Powell,  Mrs.  Ray  L.  Johnson,  Ray  L. 
Johnson. 

Wally  L.  McLaughlin,  Estella  Horner,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hysell.  C.  E.  Jeffers,  Mrs.  David  R. 
Morrow  Jr.,  Mrs.  Gene  Campolo,  Robert  D. 
Galbralth.  Russell  C.  Rechel,  Charles  L. 
Rechel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sheets,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Rolf, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chsu'les  Blschof,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  K.  Petersen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Thompson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quentln  McCarthy, 
B4r.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  L.  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steven  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Bradley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merlyn  Gage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUUs  James.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arby  Hlzer,  Mrs.  Everett  HolUngs- 
bead.  Mrs.  Wm.  Clapper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doug- 
las Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finis  E.  Holbrook, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Ryon. 

Mrs.  George  K.  Klger,  Mrs.  Edward  Kyle, 
Mrs.  Michael  Snider,  Mrs.  Fred  Ward,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Play,  Mrs.  R.  D.  McMullen,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Schlarnstzauer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Can- 
non, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bemle  Moyer,  Mrs.  Roger 
A.  McParland.  Mrs.  Roger  O.  Looker,  Mrs. 
Jerry  Kennedy,  Cora  Scarlett,  Mrs.  Lee  Skid- 
more,  Mrs.  Ellen  Wolfe,  Mr.  Tom  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Gary  Smetlzer. 

Mrs.  D.  Howard.  Herman  Howard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenkins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Atwood,  WUUam  W.  Hattger,  Mrs.  L.  Watson, 
E.  L.  Coun,  Gertrude  E.  Allen,  Alice  E.  Prior. 

Mrs.  Frtinces  Debolt,  Frieda  S.  Bolton,  Dick 
Bradshaw,  Dennis  Hess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J., 
Mlnsu-chin,  Charles  H.  Brackstraw.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Ray  Hess,  Delores  Dee  Bradshaw,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Mlnarchln. 

Paul  W.  Brown.  BllUe  Jean  Brown,  Barbara 
Zahner,  Beverley  Smith,  Cathy  Smith,  Don- 
ald R.  Smith,  Donna  Humphrey,  Sadie  N. 
Humphrey.  Harold  Humphrey. 

Florence  Nichols,  Hall  Welllngermore,  Vir- 
ginia Pierce,  W.  E.  Nlckolas,  Lois  Gorden, 
Cathy  Forgave,  Mildred  L.  Pratt,  Kennlth 
Duston,  FMeda  Duston. 

Michael  Hammond,  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Ham- 
mond, Mary  Jo  Hammond,  Mrs.  R.  Moomen, 
Mrs.  John  Hohl,  Mrs.  T.  Laurell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ira  G.  Inlow,  Mrs.  Paul  Crouch,  Mrs.  D. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  W.  Miller,  Mrs.  Frank  Vanuccl, 
Elaine  Vtmucci,  Frank  Vanuccl,  James  Elliott, 
Mrs.  James  M.  Elliott. 

Rosann  Inman,  iSia.  Susan  Hall,  Robert 
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T.  Cartner,  Agnes  Gorus,  Mrs.  Paul  E.  TJorus, 
Paul  E.  Oorlus.  Sr.,  Elizabeth  Gorlus,  An- 
drew J.  Dennison.  Mrs.  Troy  E.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Frull  Nina  L.  Keckleg,  Donna  Guat- 
houser.  Mrs.  B.  Dietsche.  Mrs.  Mary  Carter. 

Aaron  Carter.  Wm  E.  Hays,  Bonnie  J.  Hoy, 
Mabel  T.  Hoy,  Mrs.  Edwin  Lewis,  Mrs.  Paul 
Francis.  Deborah  Francis,  Mrs.  Larry  Wilder. 
Ruby  Stalling,  Mrs,  Jos.  Nethers,  Lynn  Bry- 
son,  Frances  M.  Buker,  Edith  Grlndle,  Gladys 
Thompson,  James  C.  Miller. 

Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Paucett,  Bonnie  Hotchklss, 
Mrs.  Murray  Foster,  Mrs.  Gary  L.  Moore,  John 
Lescalleet,  Mrs.  Harold  Snow.  Mrs.  Terry 
Snow.  Marvin  W.  Snow,  Jim  Denner.  M.  C. 
Denner.  Mary  WlUey,  Ronald  Baker,  Gary 
Baker,  Sheryl  Bawer. 

Alice  Baker,  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Avery,  Paul  J. 
Avery,  John  Penney,  Bob  Porgrave,  Mrs. 
James  Porgrave,  James  Porgrave,  Linda 
Smith,  Mabell  R.  Younce,  Thaddlus  Jadwl- 
siak.  Barb  Jadwislak,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shockley, 
Mrs.  Parkerson,  Dallas  Mathele,  John  Nug- 
gent. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Tanpy,  Leslie  Talley,  Mrs. 
Martha  Stone,  C.  E.  Stone,  Mildred  A.  Walker, 
Lorraine  B.  Nettler,  Thomas  Rabill,  Pamela 
Walker,  Patricia  Helming,  Marian  Hicks, 
Janls  Morton,  Dale  Morton,  WiUard  Morton, 
Gary  Morton. 

Mrs.  Jack  Splcer,  Marian  Bleberback,  Julia 
Harrts,  Letha  Barclay,  Ingrld  Gray,  Betty 
Ryan,  Mrs.  James  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Winter- 
mute,  Mrs.  Theodore  Graff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  Kosl,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Stevens,  Robert  Stevens,  C.  L.  Monroe,  Mrs. 
Alice  Cook,  Mrs.  Lena  Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Howard,  Kathy  EUls,  Mrs.  Harlen  D. 
Ellis. 

Margo  Comer.  Connie  EUls,  Mrs.  V.  E. 
Francis,  Sandy  Comer,  Gladys  Van  Ostran, 
Dave  Blaine,  Mrs.  George  Couslno,  Mrs.  Mar- 
cella  Laughery,  John  Moran. 

Richard  L.  Robson.  James  J.  Corsl,  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Yost,  Mrs.  Paul  Passwaters,  Burl 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Byron  B.  Pryor,  FYed  Borman. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Dlshon,  Mrs.  John  A.  Fischer, 
Diane  Whltbect.  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Comer,  Rob- 
ert C.  Comer,  Margo  Comer,  Pam  Moore,  Rev. 
Herrick  L.  Todd.  Barb  Ridenbaugh,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Margaret,  Mrs.  Charles  Buxton,  Mrs 
A.  W.  HiUiary.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Todd. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Resta,  Robert  McHyar.  Nancy 
McHyar,  James  L.  Brooks.  Mrs.  James  L. 
Brooks,  Randall  F.  Ordrey,  Patricia  J. 
Ordrey.  Donald  L.  Larason.  Esther  E.  Larason, 
Norma  E.  Showers,  Harold  R.  Showers,  Jane 
Ha  worth. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Skon,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Skon,  Ben 
P.  Johnson,  Rosalie  J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Medora 
Paetz,  Mr.  Fred  Paetz,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Pitch, 
Mrs.  John  Wise.  John  M.  Wise,  J.  Jarqut, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Ronan,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Eve  GUUand,  Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Dupler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  K.  McLean,  Mrs.  Ray  Lambert, 
Mr.  Richard  Klnsen,  Mrs.  Richard  Klnsen. 

Earl  Booth,  James  Abbott,  Margie  Nickles, 
Charles  J.  Nickles,  Bonnie  J.  Hall,  Elmer 
Mercer.  Daniel  E.  Richards.  Abe  Ronson.  John 
Dudgeon,  Melvln  Garver,  Charles  E.  Kyle,  Sr. 

BlUie  Sue  Martin.  Glenn  Mllstead,  Allot 
Tyhurst,  Jr.,  Carroll  Klrkpatrick,  Chester  H. 
Flowers.  David  Gayheart,  Mary  Lou  Gay- 
heart,  David  Washington,  James  B.  Crabbln, 
M.  B.  Hull,  T.  A.  Hawkins,  Sr.,  Clarence 
Wheeler,  Mary  Wheeler. 

Mary  Lou  Ash,  Kenneth  Ash,  Jr..  Kenneth 
W.  Ash,  Sr.,  Lurlin  E.  Ash.  Mrs.  James  L. 
Mathews.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Falrall,  Grace  McKee. 
Phyllis  M.  Nlebetson,  Harvey  W.  Toon,  Ruth 
A.  Toon,  Ralph  L.  Jenkins,  James  Moore, 
Glayds  Van  Ostran,  Virginia  M.  Smith, 
Margaret  M.  Beattie. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  James  H. 
Thomas,  Harry  Lries,  Jean  Lrles,  Mrs. 
Robert  McClair,  Mrs.  Raymond  Schwarz, 
Patricia  L.  Ritchey,  Wm.  H.  Rltchey,  Mrs. 
Grace  Bartlett,  Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Mr. 
Chester  E.  Layton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  H. 
Huffman,  The  Johnsons,  Mrs.  Donald  Ohler, 
Richard  Keim. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


John  RoblBon,  John  R.  Carle,  Mildred  L. 
Carle,  Naomi  M.  Osbom,  Dorothy  WUson, 
Paul  Lairy,  Dorothy  M.  Warthen,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Ewan,  Atto  M.  Wright. 

Martha  E.  Rector,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Osbom, 
Mrs.  Edna  L.  Moran,  Genevieve  OT)ell,  Bus- 
sell  L.  Moran,  John  Hoover.  Paul  Rector, 
R.  L.  Holman,  Delbert  Varner. 

Elljean  Holman,  Einerson  D.  Holman.  Mary 
J  Crawmer,  Mrs.  Geo  Nethers,  Prances  Mc- 
Mahan,  Karen  Orborn,  Arthur  S.  John.  Ken- 
neth OTJell,  Helen  M.  Brown,  Edith  J. 
Lawrence,  Vera  Preese. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Chaney,  AUce  R.  Wright, 
Lois  Barrlck,  Robert  Barrick.  Mrs.  Jessie 
McKee,  Mrs.  Jane  McKee,  Mrs.  Dale  Barrlck. 
Mrs  Dale  Redman,  Dale  L.  Redman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Joseph  B.  Ingram,  Kenneth  W.  Ash- 
craft,  Lennore  Ashcraft,  Mary  Lou  Osbom, 
Mary  Ann  Edle. 

Mra  Betty  White,  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Cochran, 
Edward  Burkhart,  Paul  L.  Cochran,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Carl  Landls,  William  R.  Butler.  Mary  M. 
Butler.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Allen,  Mary  E.  Fisher. 

Wayne  J.  Nelson,  Frances  E.  Jakeway,  Mar- 
eery  A  Gregory,  Evelyn  M.  Shepherd,  Mrs. 
Desso  Pipes,  Mrs.  Homer  Combs,  Mrs.  Howard 
Nlckol.    Mrs.     Herman    Carter,     Mrs.     Mary 

Dicker.  ^,  -, 

Mrs  Pearl  Morris,  Mrs.  Paul  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wheeler,  Mr.  Clarence  Harper,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Harper,  Ada  Cocha,  Lillian  Berger, 
Mrs  Robert  Livingston,  Mrs.  Noel  Strawser, 
AUce  M  Smith,  Ruth  McCuUough,  Vernon 
E.  Stradley,  Ivar  R.  Stradley,  Everett  W. 
Shepherd. 

George  E.  Martz,  Joyce  Labosky.  Deane  L. 
Border,  Robert  C.  Kllnger,  Harold  Coakley, 
Wllma  Coakley,  Mrs.  Harry  Chllcote,  Chas. 
Woodraff,  nene  Kokensparger,  Mrs.  Harold 
L  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Harold  L.  LaughUn,  Jr., 
Roberta  A.  Burkhart,  Kenneth  Reed,  Thomas 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  E.  Clark. 

AGAINST 

Mr  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  Wright,  Mrs.  Guy  Mar- 
celaln  Mr  Guy  Marcelaln,  Mr.  Joe  Clnnarlno, 
Mr  Joseph  Annarlno,  Mr.  Joseph  Dunn,  Mr. 
Joseph  Dunn,  Mr.  Harold  Carlson,  Mrs.  Har- 
old Carlson. 

Mrs.  Paul  Schorger,  Paul  R.  Schorger,  Mrs. 
Irene  Pink,  Klo  Kllnesman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Grandstaff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kessler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Shomberger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  K.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McDonald, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Floyd. 

Mrs  Dale  Evans,  Mrs.  John  N.  Warmy,  Mrs. 
Games  Slayter,  Mrs.  Dale  Bryson,  Mrs.  Harold 
Olgly,  Edith  M.  Fleming,  Jean  W.  Curtis, 
Davie  W.  Stair. 

.  Frances  OT)eU.  Leila  Shomaker.  Donald 
H  Dorsey,  Bertha  Dixon,  Delia  Warfel,  NeUle 
C.  Bennett,  Eleanor  B.  Eppley,  Carrie  F. 
Ylngllng,  Gertrude  M.  Phillips. 

Anna  Crouch,  Bessie  Rector,  Vernice  Hol- 
man Clay  Crouch,  Wllma  Hendershot,  Mary 
Boyd  Mrs.  Francis  Boyd,  Mrs.  Charles  8. 
Levlngton  Jr.,  John  V.  Wright,  Mrs.  John 
V.Wright. 

Rol>ert  E.  Embrey,  Joseph  P.  WUUams, 
Charlotte  L.  Embrey,  Bernlce  WUUams,  Mrs. 
E  L  Van  Hom,  Mr.  Keith  Seymour,  Mrs.  J. 
Grundles,  Mrs.  Harold  MuUett,  Mrs.  W.  Lever- 
ing, D.  A,  Eby,  Harry  S.  Fleek,  Dwlght  M. 
Cottrltt. 


ELECTION  REFORM  NEEDED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLOBnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the 
people,  should  nominate  and  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  need,  and  must  have  before  the 
1972  elections,  reform  in  two  major  areas 
of  our  governmental  process. 


First,  we  should  abolish  the  electoral 
college,  which  has  never  worked  like  its 
authors  meant  it  to,  and  we  should  have 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Second,  we  should  put  the  responsi- 
bility and  authority  on  Congress  to  find 
a  better  way  to  nominate  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates,  possibly 
by  a  national  primary  or  some  demo- 
cratic improvement  of  the  convention 
system.  .^  ^.       , 

I  have  introduced  a  oonstitutional 
amendment  on  the  first  day  of  the  91st 
Congress  including  direct  election  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  provide  a  better 
nomination  process.  I  have  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  both  ideas  for  two  decades,  and 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  one  man, 
one  vote  procedures  for  this  most  impor- 
tant office  in  the  world. 

A  modem  law  in  this  field  wUl  truly 
bring  about  representative  government 
in  our  land.  The  present  system  has 
caused  near  chaos  in  the  past  and  is  not 
democratic.  ^    ^       , 

My  constitutional  amendment  is  based 
on  the  American  Bar  Association's  pro- 
posal for  direct  election.  I  beUeve  it  rep- 
resents the  greatest  thrust  Jor  democracy 
since  the  days  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
The  amendment  would  require  a  jomt 
vote  for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  who  would  have  to  receive 
a  pluraUty  of  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  an  election.  In  the  event 
no  joint  candidacy  received  40  percent, 
a  further  election  would  be  held  between 
the  two  highest  candidates.  This  sugges- 
tion has  wide  support,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  a  recent  Harris  poU  showed 
79   percent  of   the   people  favor  direct 
election,  and  a  Gallup  poll  found  81  per- 
cent in  favor  of  direct  voting. 

I  first  introduced  a  bUl  providmg  for 
national  presidential  primaries  in  1952, 
along  with  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
of  Illinois.  I  have  included  this  provi- 
sion in  my  constitutional  amendment  on 
direct  election,  and  specified  that  the 
Congress  could  establish  procedures  for 
holding  nominations  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  including  national 
primaries. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committees  oi 
the  Congress  to  act  on  this  important 
measure  as  soon  as  practicable  so  that 
the  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  prior  to  the  1972  elec- 
tions. ^  ,,.,,,„ 
A  copy  of  the  amendment  follows 
along  with  support  for  presidential  elec- 
tion reform: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
final  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution: 
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to  In  this  article  as  a  presidential  candidacy') 
one  of  whom  has  consented  that  his  name 
appear  as  candidate  for  President  on  the  bal- 
lot with  the  name  of  the  other  as  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  and  the  other  of  whom 
has  consented  that  his  name  appear  as  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  on  th*  ballot  with 
the  name  of  the  said  candldat^for  President. 
"Sec.  2.  If  a  presidential  candidacy  receives 
a  plurality  of  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
votes  cast,  the  persons  comprising  such  can- 
didacy shall  become  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President-elect,    In    the   event   that    no 
candidacy    receives    40    per    centum    of    the 
votes,   a   further   election   shaU   be   held    in 
which  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  choose  between 
the    two    candidacies    receiving    the    largest 
number  of  votes. 

•Sec.  3,  An  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
article  shall  be  held  on  a  day  which  Is  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  deter- 
mined m  such  manner  as  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  prescribe. 

"Sec.  4.  The  law  of  each  State  shall  govern 
within  such  State  as  to  any  matter  with 
respect  to  which  the  Congress  Is  granted 
legislative  power  under  this  section,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  State  law  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  any  Act  of  Congress  in 
effect  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  the  case 
of  any  election  under  this  article,  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  candidacies  to 
appear  on  the  ballot  shaU  be  determined, 
for  the  places  at  which  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  shall  be  held,  and  the 
manner  In  which  Its  outcome  shaU  be  deter- 
mined. 

"Sec.  5,  The  quaUflcations  for  voters  in  any 
State  In  any  election  under  this  article  shall 
be  the  same  as  apply  In  the  case  of  voters 
in  such  State  In  elections  of  Senators,  except 
that  the  Congress  may  by  law  prescribe  uni- 
form qualifications  as  to  age  and  residence, 
and  whenever  no  qualification  so  prescribed 
by  Congress  as  to  residence  Is  in  effect,  any 
State  may  prescribe  a  residence  qualification 
less  restrictive  than  that  which  applies  in 
such  State  with  respect  to  voters  In  elections 
of  Senators. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  by  law  provide 
procedures  to  be  foUowed  In  cor  sequence  *f 
the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  candidate  t)n 
or  before  the  date  of  an  election  under  .:ils 
article. 

"Sec.  7.  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any 
election  for  a  term  of  office  beginning  earlier 
than  two  years  after  the  date  on  which  ihe 
ratification  of  this  article  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  Is  completed. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to 
establish,  by  appropriate  legislation,  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  nomination  of  Pre.si- 
dentlal  and  Vice  Presidential  candidates  by 
primary  elections  or  otherwise." 


"Aancu;  — 
"Section  1.  The  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  in 
an  election  by  the  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  constituting  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  In  such  an 
election,  a  vote  may  be  cast  only  as  a  Joint 
vote  for  the  election  of  two  persons  (referred 


[From   Florida   Times-Union    and    Jackson- 
vUle   Journal,   Nov.   24,    19681 

ELECTOaAL    COLLEGE    REFORM 

The  early  morning  hours  of  November  6. 
when  the  threat  lingered  that  the  nei^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  might  be  .chosen 
not  by  the  people  but  by  an  Inequitable 
vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Leaders  of  both  major 
parties  have  called  for  reform  of  our  present 
unsatisfactory  electoral  college  system  as  a 
first  order  of  business  next  January. 

There  Is  indeed  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port for  change — the  only  question  is  "how?" 
Unfortunately  "how?"  Is  not  so  simple  a 
question  as  It  might  seem  at  first  glance. 

The  most-frequently  voiced  proposal  Is 
to  simply  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
elect  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
direct  popular  vote. 

The  advantages  of  this  are  many.  It  would 
sweep  away  abuses  of  the  present  method 
including:  the  posslblUty  of  the  man  getting 
the  most  votes  not  being  elected;  an  election 
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hy  tbe  Hcnne  not  reflecting  public  aentl- 
BMBt;  tba  dtsprofMrOocimto  adVaatage  nom 
anjOTed  by  mlnoity  bloea  la  plTotal  big 
states;  the  poHlklBty  that  elwtoi*  might 
dleobey  the  pabCce  Lnrtructloo:  and  the 
chance  that  a  70«e  fraud  in  one  dty  ml^t 
swing  an  entire  national  etectlan  (as  was 
charged  tn  Cook  County,  ni.  m  1060) . 

Requiring  mora  search  and  thought  are 
the  also  considerable  disadvantages  to  this 
plan.  It  woxild  sfrlke  a  perhAps-fatal  blow 
to  the  already  declining  concept  of  federal- 
Ism,  tbe  clear  Cooetltutional  Intent  that  this 
nation  be  a  federation  of  states.  It  Inevitably 
would  lead  to  prtsaure  for  national  voting 
qualifications  ( taking  one  more  prerogative 
away  from  the  statfes) . 

Further  it  woutd  weaken  the  checks  and 
balances  so  carefully  built  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion. Mere  popular  vote  total  would  greatly 
enhance  the  change  of  some  future-day  dem- 
agogue, whose  sole  appeal  was  to  big  city 
masses,  and  who  conceivably  could  therein 
gather  the  most  vjates  despite  being  rejected 
by  the  vast  majority  of  tbe  states  ajod  sec- 
tions of  the  natldn. 

There  Is  the  fi^rtber  (and  as  a  practical 
matter  the  most  Important)  consideration 
that,  while  Congt'esa  might  pass  such  an 
■  mrnJTnt  to  th#  Constitution,  It  would  be 
vlrtuaU^  Impossible  to  obtain  ratification. 

The  small  stat4  would  lose  their  present 
advantage  (Delaw|ire.  with  fewer  people  than 
Jacksonville,  has  tfbree  electoral  votes ) .  Since 
about  two- thirds  <if  the  states  have  a  stronger 
voice  under  the  electoral  college  system, 
many  political  realists  consider  efforts  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  as  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

Which  tkrlngs  ^p  the  alternate  proposal 
most  commonly  |  heard — the  proportional 
method  of  allocating  a  state's  electoral  vote 
In  ratio  to  Its  popular  vote. 

Again,  the  advantages  are  Impressive:  this 
Ls  the  nearest  pofalble  approach  to  electing 
a  President  through  popular  vote  while  re- 
taining the  federa|tion  concept  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  would  '  encourage  a  strong  two- 
party  system,  sintx  a  party  weak  in  one  state 
could  still  have  lis  vote  there  influence  the 
national  outcome  Again,  the  possibility  of 
vote  fraud  in  ond  city  affecting  the  state's 
entire  bloc  of  electoral  votes  would  be  avoid- 
ed. And  under  this  system  the  electoral  vote 
would  conform  fai'  more  closely  to  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

Arguments  so  fir  voiced  against  this  pro- 
posal are:  that  :t  would  still  be  possible 
(although  much  iless  likely)  for  the  man 
getting  the  largest  popular  vote  to  lose;  and 
that  the  smaUer  States  (Florida  is  no  longer 
one)  have  disproportionate  strength — but  few 
reaUsts  expect  tbjls   to  be  changed  anyway. 

This  proportloniil  vote  method.  In  fact,  al- 
most passed  Confess  in  1950  when  the  Sen- 
ate approved  it  put  the  House  eventually 
turned  it  down. 

There  are.  of  ccurse,  other  proposals.  But 
these  two  are  tie  most  often  mentioned 
(quite  possibly  because  they  offer  the  greatest 
advantages).  f 

There  are  also  additional  refinements  pro- 
posed, such  as  a  1*40  percent  plurality"  rule, 
which  makes  the!  man  with  the  most  votes 
the  winner  Lf  hl^  total  is  above  40  percent 
(otherwise  calling  for  a  runoff  between  the 
top  two).  An  altetnate  is  the  provision  that, 
If  there  is  no  miijorlty.  Congress  decides — 
but  with  both  houses  meeting  In  Joint  ses- 
sion and  each  member  having  one  vote  (In- 
fiiately  more  representative  of  the  people 
than  the  present  system  where  each  state 
has  one  vote ) . 

There  have  already  been  numerous  stud- 
ies. In  detail  and;  In  depth,  ot  each  method 
proposed.  There  Is  now.  as  the  shadow  of 
last  Nov.  6  llngeCB.  a  popular  mandate  for 
change. 

The  task  of  thin  next  Congress  la  to  weigh 
the  long-available  facts,  against  a  back- 
ground of  a  true  national  dialogue  on  Hie 
topic,  and  then  aoprtrve  the  plan  whU^  meets 
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tbeae  twin  requirements:  (1)  offering  the 
most  advantages  and  the  fewest  disadvan- 
tages; and  (3)  appearing  certain  not  only  of 
passage  but  of  ratification. 

For  adopting  a  plan,  however  Idealistic, 
which  could  never  be  ratified  would  serve 
only  to  "freeze"  the  present  admittedly-In- 
equitable system  which  few  cltiaens  want. 

(From  the  JackaonviUe  (Fla.)  Journal,  Nov. 
13, 1968] 

Elxctoral  Changxs 

The  91st  Congress  will  face  the  almost  un- 
f)recedented  challenge  of  being  comprised 
of  a  majority  of  the  "loyal  opposition"  to 
the  newly  elected  president  in  January.  One 
of  their  foremost  tasks  should  be  to  approach. 
Ironically,  the  problem  of  Just  how  we  should 
go  about  electing  a  president  In  the  futvire. 

The  question  of  the  Electoral  College, 
kicked  around  like  an  old  tin  can  in  the 
streets  for  years,  can  no  longer  be  postponed 
or  ignored  if  Congress  is  to  face  the  cold 
facts  that  threaten  to  turn  ami  presidential 
election  into  a  hollow  Joke. 

There  was  speculation  for  weeks  about 
what  would  or  could  happen  If  neither 
Richard  Nixon  nor  Hubert  Humphrey  at- 
tained the  magic  number  of  270  electoral 
votes  on  Nov.  5.  Happily,  this  speculation 
remains  speculation.  The  nation  was  spared, 
by  a  nose,  the  ordeal  of  waiting  months  to 
learn  who  would  be  the  next  president.  It 
has  been  spared  the  burden  and  anguish 
of  witnessing  partisan  wheeling  and  dealing, 
either  in  the  Electoral  College  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  esti- 
mate how  much  such  an  eventuality  could 
have  shaken  the  nation's  faith  In  its  own 
electoral  process. 

If  the  election  had  been  thrown  Into  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  and  even  had 
there  not  been  evidence  of  manipulation,  tens 
of  millions  of  American  voters  who  cast  their 
ballots  on  Nov.  5  would  have  had  no  say 
at  all  in  his  final  selection  on  Jan.  6. 

To  Illustrate  how  outmoded  the  sjrstem  is. 
the  five  smallest  states — Alaska,  Delaware, 
Nevada.  Vermont  and  Wyoming — have  but 
one  representative  each.  Yet  those  five  men> 
representing  states  whose  combined  popula- 
tion is  less  than  one-hundredth  of  the  total 
n.S.  population,  would  have  cast  one-tenth 
of  the  ballots  for  president. 

Some  of  the  largest  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  Illinois,  could  have  conceiv- 
ably been  deadlocked  on  their  votes  since 
their  delegations  in  the  New  Congress  will 
be  evenly  divided  between  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, and  have  cast  no  vote  at  all. 

The  argument  for  years  supporting  the 
Electoral  C^^b»-is  that  the  lopsided  elec- 
toral vote^^i^Husually  goes  to  the  winner 
somehow  legltlSlitizes  a  close  popular  vote. 
It  is  supposed^to  reconcile  the  nation  to  a 
president  who  may  have  been  elected  by  a 
bare  majority,  or  by  an  actual  minority. 

We  do  not  believe  that  argument  Is  valid 
in  the  modern  communication  days  of  1968. 
The  American  people  are  mature  enough  to 
abide  by  a  popular  vote  decision,  no  matter 
how  narrow. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  to  Imagine  that  some 
day  we  might  wake  up  after  election  and 
discover  our  votes  meant  nothing. 

While  the  91st  Congress  is  preparing  to 
face  the  mightiest  of  challenges  In  January, 
it  should  also  be  planning  a  constitutional 
amendment,  either  abolishing  the  Electoral 
College  outright,  or  revising  it  to  meet  the 
demands  of  today. 

The  chances  are  growing  greater  that  more 
than  two  candidates  will  be  running  in  1972, 
Just  as  In  1968.  Four  years  from  now  that 
deadlock  could  become  reality. 

[From   WJXT-TV.    Jacksonville,   Fla., 

Nov.  6,  1968) 

Abolish  El,xctobai.  Collecx 

As  dawn  ended  a  very  long  election  night, 

Americans   still   had   not    learned   all    the 
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results.  But  they  should  bare  learned  a 
lesson. 

Very  dear  now  Is  how  andent,  unsatisfac- 
tory and  potentially  dangerous  la  our  sys- 
tem of  choosing  a  presldsnt,  the  electoral 
college. 

Stiectlon  of  the  President  nearly  was 
thrust  Into  a  two-month  Umbo  In  which 
the  basest  political  maneuvers  ooold  have 
made  a  sham  of  everyone's  ballot. 

The  electoral  coUege  was  conceived  In  a 
day  when  democracy  was  too  new  to  be  fully 
trusted,  when  the  Identltiea  and  Interests  of 
states  still  outweighed  the  Importance  of 
national  union,  and  when  the  strength  and 
stability  of  a  two-party  system  could  not  be 
foreseen. 

The  electoral  coUege  permits  the  election 
of  a  minority  president  even  when  only  two 
candidates  run.  Worse  still.  It  tantalizes  po- 
tential third-party  candidates  with  the 
promise  of  Influence  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  proven  places  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  way.  It  perilously  resembles  the 
worst  features  of  the  multi-party  parlia- 
mentary systems  of  Europe. 

To  replace  the  electoral  college  with  direct 
popular  election  of  the  president  would  not 
automatically  preclude  the  election  of  minor- 
ity presidents.  But  it  would  tend  powerfully 
toward  that  end  by  reducing  the  tempta- 
tions for  would-be  third  and  fourth-pcurty 
candidates.  And  it  would  put  the  concerns 
of  people  above  the  circumstances  of  geog- 
raphy— which  is  only  simple  Justice  when  you 
reflect  that  In  the  last  analysis  the  votes  of 
Florldlans  for  Humphrey  and  of  New  York- 
ers for  Nixon  did  not  count  at  all. 

In  tbe  same  election.  Florldlans  demon- 
strated their  demand  for  modem  govern- 
ment by  approving  a  new  state  constitution. 
Now,  they  should  extend  that  spirit  by  mak- 
ing their  voices  heard  In  Washington  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college. 

This  was  a  WJXT  Editorial. 

EiGHTY-ONK  Percent  Sah)  To  Back  Elxctdral 

Retorm  :  GALJ.UP  Notes  a  Sharp  Rise  After 

THIS  Years  Campaign 

Princeton,  N.J.,  November  23,  1968. — The 
Gallup  Poll  reported  today  that  81  per  cent 
of  the  public  favored  basing  the  election  of 
the  F»resldent  on  the  popular  vote  through- 
out the  nation  rather  than  the  present  sys- 
tem where  a  candidate  can  be  elected  Presi- 
dent even  though  he  runs  behind  in  the 
popular  vote  total. 

This  new  post-election  percentage  rep- 
resents a  dramatic  rise  in  the  proportion  in 
favor  of  such  a  change  since  a  September 
siirvey.  That  survey  showed  66  pet  cent  in 
favor. 

The  American  public  has  approved  reform 
of  the  Electoral  College  on  18  different  occa- 
sions. Majorities  in  every  survey — as  long  ago 
as  1948 — have  either  favored  abandonment 
of  the  present  system  or  a  radical  change  to 
make  it  reflect  more  accurately  the  senti- 
ment registered  at  the  polls. 

With  the  1968  campaign  still  fresh  In  the 
minds  of  the  voters,  the  Oallup  Poll  sought 
to  find  out  what  changes  they  would  like  to 
see  In  the  electoral  process.  In  the  latest  na- 
tionwide Gallup  survey,  1,530  adults  were 
Interviewed  in  person  In  over  300  localities 
across  the  nation.  Interviewing  was  con- 
ducted between  Nov.  8  and  16. 

COMPARISON  OF  OPINION 

Following  is  the  question  asked  about 
the  Electoral  College  and  a  comparison  of 
opinion  before  and  after  the  Nov.  6 
election : 

"Would  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  do  away  with  the  Electoral  College 
and  base  the  election  of  a  President  on  the 
total  vote  cast  throughout  the  nation?" 
Postelection:  Percent 

Approve    81 

Disapprove 12 

No  oplnkm 7 
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-kir. -■""«  sSef-Xou'CrSssJS'tS'eShSy;!,';  HsH'^riTSHri 

DlMpprove  - - 1»  accused  as  guaranteed  in  our  Constltu-  ^^„ate  enthusiasm  for  a  continuation  of 

■     No    opinion    -     15  ^^^^     Congressional    investigating    com-  t^e  struggle— for  two  primary  reasoiis.  one  is 

The  electorate  would  also  like  to  see  an-  mlttees  are  public  forums  which  can.  in  t^at   too   many   casualUes   have   ^een^^^; 

otS^r  baSn^frngT  m  the  electoral  process-  effect,  convict  witnesses  in  the  public  eye  tained-ranche«  here  who  have  peiw^  out 

cutung   the    lO^eek   campaign   period    in  through /accusations   Of   misconduct   or  '^o '°"«" 'iY/„^j^"'*\'hat^  th^  bri'^^^^^^^ 

half.  If  this  were  done  It  wo"ld  bring  me  ^^^^  J^^n.  without  giving  the  accused  not^  The   second    is    that    the  ^^^^  g^^^^  ^^B 

United  States  more  in  line  with  the  practice  ^^  ^  j         ^is  accusers  or  to  pre-  P'^°^P^Jf.o  °  omolacency 

of  Britain.  Canada.  Israel  and  other  demo-  ^"^^Xiense.  "rLiconvrced    however,  that  if  an  im- 
cratic  counteles.                                                       Joseph     R.     McCarthy's     heyday     as  ^        ^a  is  not  passed,  an  even  more  disas. 

The  objection  hMbwsn  raised  that  s^^^^^^  chairman    of    the    Senate's    Permanent  ^ous  period  than  that  behind  us  is  inev- 

2':^cX^^^^o:Z\\^i:^But  Subcommittee  on  investigations  demon-  tably  ^TZnZT^^^LTi'^orn.Tn: 

^vLati^of  a  Shorter  campaign  answer  that  strated  this,  but  the  procedures  of  Senate  --  -^j^'LTzme    fanTur^e    h°s  next  sick- 

the   candidates   start   campaigning,   not   at  and  House  investigating  committees  have  ^"f"   ,h^"^Snst  and  through  economic 

the  beginning  of  September,  but  in  early  ^^^  ^^^^  adequately  reformed.  Charges  «^^^|[;|^^*'"'*  ''^^''" 

spring.  V.H  o^rt  thorPBuits-  that  investigating  committees  abuse  in-  ^^^    government    become    our 

^^'^'5*^1?''*^^Za?.I^    now     i«t    ^0  dividual  liberties  continue  to  be  levied  ^^^^^  ,^  ,^^  struggle  to  get  a  quota     I 

■Presidential     camPfigns  J^^  J«^    ^^  against  these  committees  on  occasion.  think  that  a  brief  review  here  of  some  of  the 

'("'^'X  *wo^d   vouSavo^^or   opp'ol^         My  bl  1  in  no  substantial  way  inhibits  historical  facts  in  thU  "»"^'-,'=*«  ^^'J'  "» 

To^^^nTvrZTntJrcXtli^s    to^^flve  th^power  of  Congress  to  SUbpena  wit-  ail   '-«er  -^ble   to  sustain   and  plead   for  a 

w^^r-   ^   '^  „         ,  nesses  and  documents  in    ts  legitimate  <='^^«  ^^f  ^^J^'^^^^   ^„,   ^^^   considered   as 

'''=''="^1  pursuit  of  drafting  legislation  and  exer-  ^P^;\,^^^'''^  a^y  other  form  oi  taxation 

Favor  ««  cising  legislative  oversight.  Nor  does  my  ^°'^^J  ^'^^i^^.^  ,eaders.  In  fact,  import  du- 

Oppose ^g     bjii   in   any   way   attempt  to   transform  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^ew  lands  were  our  gov- 

No  opinion committees  into  courts  of  law.  ernment's   primary   source   of   income   until 

A  third  reform  favored  by  a  majority  of         r^^  j^j^  defines  such  matters  as  the  the  Civil  War.  Need  lor  additional  revenue 

-nie  exact  amount  of  money  spent  In  this  persons  defamed  by  public  ^stimony.  it  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
year's  election  campaign  is  not  yet  known,  would  insurp  that  the  will  of  the  major-  ^^^   j^^    jgg^^    ^^j.    federal    govern- 
but  all  records  are  expected  to  be  broken.  j^y  qJ   the  committee  be  determined  on  ^^^^   ^^   ^^  financially  sound   it  was  em- 

Although  present  laws  are  designed  to  con-  ^^^^  investigative  issues  as  whether  to  barassing.  That  is.  the  national  debt  had 
trol  the  amount  that  any  person  can  con-  hearings  publish  reports  or  issue  been  reduced  to  such  a  low  figure  that  it 
tribute  to  a  campaign,  these  laws  can  be  ""'"  ^  ^^  the  undesirable  result  of  forcing  a  con- 
avoided  or  evaded  in  many  different  ways.  ^"?P     *Deaker  I  believe  that  by  extend-  traction  in  the  volume  of  circulating  cur- 

Thls  question  was  asked  of  the  public  in  Mr.  ^PeaKer   1  Deiieve  urn    ^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^   formed  the  basis 

the  latent  survey:                                       ^.  ^  ing  on  a  uniform  basis  the  essential  ana  re^  ^y.^  issuance  of  bank  notes. " '  This  ineant 

"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which  traditional    safeguards    of    pUDiic    wit  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  money  circulating  it  was  hard- 
would  put  a  limit  on  the  totol  amount  of  nesses,  my  biU  wiU  install  public  conn-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^pj^  ^o  get  hold  of  any  of  it. 
money  which  can  be  spent  for  or  by  a  candi-  ^jgnce     in     congressional      investigatmg  ^^^  ^    j^  ige?.  President  Grover  Cleveland 
date  in  his  campaign  for  public  office?"  committees  and  actually  increase  the  ef-  devoted  his  entire  annual  message  to  Con- 
Percent  fectlveness  of  their  investigations.  gress  to  the  need  for  reducing  tariff  rates. 
.     68  'ecuveiies,=,  6  ^^  ^^^,^j^  ^^  ^^e  fact  (which  now  seems 

^^l°^« ".'.—     24  so  very  strange!)   that  a  high  tariff  brought 

wS'^^^n^o; - 8  too  much  money  into  the  federal  treasury. 

No  opinion  .  — GOVERNMENT  SEEMS  President  Cleveland  argued  that  it  raised  the 

The  list  of  electoral  reforms  supported  by  WHY  Oy^^^X^UT^Y  prices    of    all    goods.     Even    the    protective 

a  majority  of  the  public  is  a  long  one.  For  LIKE  OUR  ENtJMX  schedules    (to    protect    American    workmen 

example,  earUer  surveys  have  found  a  nia-  against  low  European  wages)   were  unneces- 

iorlty  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  Presidential  Uf\1i     F     Y     RFRRY  sarv,  he  claimed,  since  only  about  15  percent 

candidates  in  a  nationwide  primary  instead  of  nuw.   L.    i-   ui-i*»»»  of  'the    17.3    million    American    work    force 

by  party  convention,  and  in  favor  of  lowering  of  south  Dakota  ^^^^  ^^  employed  in  protected  industries. 

the  voting  age  requirement  to  18.  ^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Cleveland's    annual   message   of    1887   was 

Considerable  support,  too,  Is  found  for  a  ,„„„„,.„   t    tQ«Q  branded  as  a  'free  trade  document.'    by  his 

change  in  the  way  campaigns  are  conducted.  Friday,  January  J,  Hfoy  political  opposition.  His  views  cost  him  re- 

Nearly  half  of  all  persons  talked  to  i°  the  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan-  election. 

latest  survey  (44  per  cent)  sad  they  woiUd  _  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  The  Republican  party   (again,  this  seems 

favor  confining  campaigning  largely  to  TV  1"^°^  .'^°|^";  ^..-.^  gcales    editor  of  so  strange  now!)  also  recognized  the  federal 

and  radio  appearances  instead  of  the  tradl-  two  articles  ^^y  H»'^°^5J^^;^!;„^  ^      "  l^^ome  surpluses  as  an  economic  evil,  l^ad- 

tlonalmeth^  Of  barnstorming  the  American  ^5„^^reeder.  Part  I  ap  income  s^^p^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^ 

Many  poUtical  observers  beUeve  that  the  pgared  in  the   November   I3b8  issue   oi  ,jjgjjj  ^  ^^^  ^^ys.  First,  they  went  on  a 

present  type  of  campaign  overtaxes  the  health  ^j^^  magazine,  part  H  in  the  Decemoer  f.^  ^^^j^g  spree."  ■•  (Actually!)  Second,  they 

of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  tempts  them  to  ^^gg  edition.  set  about  in  their  own  quite  serious  way  to 

go  too  far  in  whipping  up  partisan  leeungs.             ,^^  articles  deal  with  the  history  of  lower  the  revenue  from  the  high  tariff  on 

FAIR  AND  UNIFORM  PKOCEDim^  '^^L^r  o,  Congress.  The  articles  '.^=.  »»»»  ™  TZ.?'rZ^^VT. 

FOR     CONGRESSIONAL     INV£-bll-  are  as  follows:  same  time  afford  more  protection  to  domestic 

GATING  COMMITTEES  (From  the  American  Pur  Breeder.  November  imjustrles  and  result  in  a  more  prosperous 

1968]  America. 

unv     UCMQV   n     rnN7AI  F7  Wht  Our  Government  Seems  Like  Our  xhis   high   tariff,   passed   Just   before    the 

HON.   HtWKl    B.   KiKjnLALCL  WHT  w          j,^^^^_p^„  I  Congressional  elections  of   1890.  had  a  very 

or  TEXAS  Harold  Scales)  dramatic  effect.  Indeed,  traumatic  might  be 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^  ^^^^  ^J^^^  ,^  adjourned  for  the  lX'Z.:Z%rlZ°'rlrT.  ^^.lle^ln^^^^^ 

Friday,  January  3,  1969  elections  without  passing  the  mink  import  ^^jj^^^^   g^arp   rise   here  in   the  price   of 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am  to-  r^^^c^Vurarfhr^^'r^^rta^;  manywldely   used.    Imported    commodities. 

dav  reintroducing  In  the  91st  Congress  ...  never  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  con- ^„_^k  „#  *v,- 

a  comprehensive  bUl  to  provide  fair  and  ^"^eringTrnport  quota  legislaUorio  which  >  Harold  F.  Wimamson:"  Tbe  Growth  of  the 

^If orL  procedures  for  congressional  In-  ^'^  and'  aU  ^administrations  of  the  last  one  American  Econo-y,    page  M3^                ^^^^ 

^^gfaeeVo^frnarandHouselnvestl-     ^^io^ -^^-Lr^T^r^^T^^^nf.     o^'^^  -  -  World  Wars,- 
gaSigToiSiStS^have  thepower.lt     sponsors  and  co-sponsors  for  a  new  mink  im-     page  173. 
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Thia  m*d«  thm  wit»n  ao  angry  that  they 
turnad  RepubUeaA  eongraaamen  out  of  office 
In  wtaolaaale  numbars.  ATir.ng  them  waa  the 
author  of  tbe  higJt  tarlS  bUl — WlUlam  Mc- 
Klnley,  who  had  bean  chairman  of  the  Houaa 
Ways  and  Meana  OoinnUttee.  He  went  home 
to  Ohio.  (Lat«r.  o(  course,  ha  became  the 
aSth  US.  president.) 

It  ia  believed  by  tnost  economlsta  that  the 
high  tariff  thua  iqltlated  had  much  to  do 
with  the  rough  gol»g  the  American  economy 
and  the  vorld  ecooomy  then  experienced. 

Altar  tour  years  out  of  office,  Cleveland 
was  again  re-elected  president.  One  of  his 
campaign  pledgee  Waa  tariff  reform — seeing 
that  duty  rates  wer*  lowered.  But  the  Ameri- 
can economy  was  then  going  from  bad  to 
worse  and  many  niore  Industries  here  were 
clamoring  for  hlghap-  protection  from  foreign 
Importa.  The  result!  was  that  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  rebelled  against  Cleveland's 
leadership.  The  new)  tariff  bill  had  some  mild 
reforms,  but  generally  maintained  quite  high 
rates.  Cleveland  waa  so  angry  that  he  let  It 
become  law  wlthoujt  his  signature  .  .  . 

Now  let's  skip  a  long  turbulent  period  of 
time — up  until  th4  Hoover  Administration 
years.  It  was  the  y#ar  1930  and  times  again 
were  very  tough.  This  was  when  the  highest 
protective  tariff  in  American  history — the 
Sinoot-ffawley  tariil — became  law.  And  the 
clalmetf  'dltastrophlc  effects  of  that  tariff 
on  the  entire  worlil  is  the  specter  we  are 
fighting  today.  (I  [will  conclude  this  next 
month.) 

IProm  the  American  Pur  Breeder,  December 

{l968] 

Wht  Ottx  GovnutMBHT  Seems  Like  Our 

Enm^y — Paht  2 

Last  month  we  jnentloned  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  In  Ai^iertca'a  hlatory  of  inter- 
national trade  wblc^  led  to  our  government 
adopting  a  policy  wt)|lch  seems  at  conflict  with 
the  best  Interest  of  our  industry. 

As  then  pointed  out,  the  invisible  (actor 
that  Impedes  the  qu(  ist  of  the  American  ranch 
mink  industry  for  an  entirely  Justifiable 
quota  on  mink  im|  torts  Is  the  specter,  the 
grim  memory,  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff. 

The  Smoot-Hawlfey  Tariff,  which  raised 
duties  higher  than  ^t  any  time  in  America's 
history,  was  signed  into  law  in  March  1930 
by  President  Hoovej.  More  than  1000  econo- 
mists In  this  country  had  gone  on  record 
urging  him  to  veto  Jt.  They  foresaw  disaster. 

The  United  Stated  then  as  now  the  world's 
greatest  Industrial  nation,  was  already  suf- 
fering severe  economic  m^alse  following  the 
1929  stock  market  ^rash.  Those  of  you  who 
remember  those  diys  will  recall  how  the 
newspapers  so  often  quoted  President  Hoov- 
er's day  brightener  phrase.  "Prosperity  la  Just 
around  the  corner.']  But  the  promised  pros- 
perity remained  elusive  year  after  year. 

In  the  cold  light]  of  history,  moat  econo- 
mists today  blame  ihe  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
for  prolonging  our  depression  until  the  be- 
ginning of  World  ^ar  n  and  for  fixing  the 
vorld.  In  the  early  1930s, 
lations  owed  the  United 


same  blight  on  the 
you'll  recall,  many 


States  World  War  I  debts.  But  in  order  to  pay 


they   would   have 
with   us.  This  mea 
have  to  pay  their  de 


wouldn't    pay     und 
Quickly,  something  i 
mortis    set    In    all 
framework  of  this 


earn  dollars  in  trade 
^t  they  not  only  would 
Bt  to  us,  but  a  high  tariff 
to  us  on  top  of  It.  j  Naturally  they  couldn't 
pay.  Further,  and  understandably  now,  they 
pr  such  circumstances, 
tlmllar  to  economic  rigor 
piround  the  world.  The 
iconomic  rigidity  was  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  within  two  years  after 
the  Smoot-Hawley  'Tariff  became  law  20  na- 
tions had  adopted  klgh  (retaliatory)  tariffs. 
Suddenly,  unable  xo  trade  with  each  other 
because  of  the  high]  tariff  barriers,  populous 
nations  without  colonies  or  large  domestic 
trade  areas  were  foroed  to  turn  on  a  "self  suf- 
ficiency "  philoeophji  which  tiecame  ruthless. 
Thua  began  Italy's  drive  into  Bthiopia.  So 
also   Germany's   tertlble   drive  for  "Leben*- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

raum"  Into  Europe.  Likewise  Japan's  bloody 
efforts  to  take  over  all  of  Asia. 

Undoing  the  damage  the  amoet-HawIey 
Tariff  apparently  triggered  has  Ukro  a  lot  of 
years.  It  waa.  Incidentally,  a  voy  long  legal 
docuAient  oC  about  aoo  pagea,  a  bodgepodga 
of  protective  rates  for  our  various  industries. 
This  reflected  how  effectively  or  ineffectively 
each  lobbied  In  its  own  tiehalf. 

These  gross  inequities  still  are  carried  over, 
In  modified  form,  in  our  tariff  laws  today.  For 
example,  the  steel  industry  (from  which  the 
mink  industry  must  buy  wire,  etc.)  enjoys 
the  protection  of  a  8  percent  duty  on  foreign 
steel  coming  in,  plus  the  great  natural  pro- 
tection of  massive  transportation  costs.  Sil- 
ver fox  ranchers  in  this  country  still  enjoy 
the  protection  afforded  by  a  17 '/j  percent 
duty  on  foreign  Silver  fox  pelts.  (It  was  35 
percent,  but  was  reduced  by  one-half  in  the 
initial  Kennedy  rotmd  of  tariff  reductions.) 
Mink  brought  into  this  country  never  has 
had  a  duty  on  it  becaiise  there  was  no  real 
mink  industry  when  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  was  written. 

Very  briefly  to  touch  on  the  historic  pur- 
poses of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  It  was 
originally  set  up  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
chaos  that  had  characterized  our  foreign 
trade  policies.  In  the  early  19206  it  was  em- 
powered to  set  flexible  tariffs.  This  waa  in  line 
with  the  so-called  "Scientific  Tariff"  prin- 
ciple, which  Is  to  add  enough  duty  to  incom- 
ing goods  so  that  they  are  forced  on  a  com- 
petitive par  basis  with  like  goods  produced 
in  this  country.  The  Scientific  Principle,  it 
was  felt,  would  take  the  Tariff  Commission 
out  of  politics  and  make  it  immune  to  the 
pressure  of  lobbyists.  "Far  from  taking  the 
tariff  out  of  politics'  It  put  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission squarely  in  politics  and  made  It  the 
center  of  unsavory  political  Intrigue,"  a  re- 
spected Prentice  Hall  economic  text,  "The 
Growth  of  the  American  Economy,"  notes. 
This  comment  may  help  explain  the  strange, 
mutually  conflicting  statistics  the  Tariff 
Commission  came  up  with  In  its  mink  in- 
dustry hearings  of  1959  and  1967. 

The  American  ranch  mink  Industry  de- 
serves as  much  reasonable  protection  as  any 
other  domestic  Industry.  It  should  not  be 
penalized  because  it  was  not  an  Industry 
and  had  no  voice  when  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  was  being  written.  The  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  carried  a  wise  Idea  (giving  domestic 
Industries  reasonable  protection)  to  unwise 
extremes. 

Within  reason,  all  foreign  Imports  should 
be  subject  to  duties  or  quotas  the  same  way 
we  are  all  subject  to  taxes  and  other  reason- 
able levies  and  restraints.  Our  government 
owes  our  industry  a  present  and  long  overdue 
debt  In  protection,  machiavellian  machina- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  notwithstand- 
ing. The  American  ranch  mink  industry  mxist 
continue  to  seek  protection  as  long  as  there 
are  enough  survivors  to  raise  their  pleas  for 
help  through  the  National  Board  of  F\ir 
Farm  Organizations. 


BEYOND  THE  MOON,  MARS? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1969  looms  as  a  crucial  year  in  our  na- 
tional space  program.  Some  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  this  century  may 
well  be  necessary  in  the  next  year  with 
regard  to  our  space  effort.  An  editorial  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  No- 
vember 8,  1968.  goes  far  to  outline  the 
current  conditions  and  to  define  the  is- 
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sues  which  must  be  faced  In  the  year 
ahead.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  as  defining  those  iMues  which 
we  as  legislators  should  taJce  the  lead 
in  considering  and  solving  so  that  our 
Nation  may  continue  to  be  the  techno- 
logical leader  in  the  world: 

BtTONB    THi:    MOOK.    MABT? 

One  of  the  livelier  problems  to  which  ttie 
next  president  will  need  to  address  hla  at- 
tention is:  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
American  space  program. 

Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  fall  be- 
hind the  Russians,  during  the  1970*6,  In  th« 
conquest  of  space?  Surely  there  are  some 
projects  right  here  on  earth,  such  as  the 
conquest  of  poverty,  which  demand  immedi- 
ate attention  I  If  the  American  space  probes 
thus  must  be  curtailed,  which  of  many  pro- 
posals shall  have  priority? 

Should  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  ( 
Administration  continue  to  explore  the 
nearer  planets — Mars  and  Venus — In  jiartlcu- 
lar  plumbing  the  Intriguing  pKiesibllity  of 
life  on  Mars?  Or  would  a  deep  space  probe — 
say,  a  flypast  of  the  four  outer,  giant 
planets — yield  a  larger  dividend  of  findings 
from  a  smaller   budgetary   investment? 

Federal  space  funds  have  been  trimmed 
to  $3.85  billions  for  fiscal  1969,  compared  to 
the  five  billions  and  more  expended  in  the 
earlier,  enthusiastic  years.  Some  1.600  em- 
ployees have  been  dropped.  Beyond  the  cur- 
rent moon  landing  program,  missions  for  the 
I970's  have  undergone  serious  slimming  and 
discarding. 

Moscow  seems  to  place  fewer  limitations 
on  Its  space  funding.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
siuned  manned  space  flight  and  their  recent 
astronaut-ln-orblt  waa  practicing  rendez- 
vous with  a  second  space-craft.  Moscow  has 
dropped  a  space  probe  onto  Venus  and  will 
probably  do  the  same  for  Mars  next  year. 
The  United  States  has  shown  special  prowess 
with  deep-space  probea,  where  the  instru- 
mentation must  survive  over  periods  of  sev- 
eral years.  So  some  experts  are  urging  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  conjunctions  of  the  late  1970's, 
when  a  single  planet-trekker  could  fly  past 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  on  a 
12-year  voyage. 

Meanwhile,  the  prospiects  for  an  American 
moon  landing  in  1969  look  good.  The  Saturn 
rocket  is  moonworthy.  The  Apollo  VII's  voy- 
age tested  two  of  the  three  xinlts  of  the 
moon  spaceship.  (The  third  component,  the 
lunar  module,  requires  final  refinement:  its 
blast-off  rocket,  which  will  hoist  two  astro- 
nauts off  the  moon's  surface,  obviously  must 
work  flawlessly. )  At  Christmastime  this  year, 
a  manned  flight  looping  the  moon  is  very 
possible.  And  next  summer,  or  autumn,  the 
landing     itself! 

But  what  happens  after  that?  How  soon 
another  moon  landing?  How  soon  the  in- 
strumental exploration  of  Mars?  How  soon 
an  actual  landing,  by  American  astronauts, 
on  the  red  planet?  How  soon  the  pat>bes  of 
the  distant  outer  planets?  How  much,  if 
any,  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  rivals? 
These  are  the  decisions  looming  for  the  presi- 
dent on  his  Interplanetary  calendar. 


RISING  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NIW    JXSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  substantial  Increases,  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1969,  should  heighten 
the  awareness  of  each  and  every  Member 
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of  the  House  of  the  disproportionately 
large  share  of  the  premium  charges  im- 
posed upon  employees  and  retirees  for 
participation  under  the  Federal  employ- 
ees' health  benefits  program. 

When  the  enabling  legislation  was  im- 
plemented in  1960  to  provide  the  impor- 
tant fringe  benefit  of  health  insurance  for 
Federal  workers,  the  funding  formula 
assessed  approximately  62  percent  of 
premium  costs  to  employees  and  38  per- 
cent to  the  Government.  Over  the  period 
of  the  past  SV'z  years,  however,  medical 
care  costs  have  soared,  coverage  has  been 
liberalized,  and,  due  to  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  health  care,  utilization  of  benefits 
has  grown.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
factors  which  have  played  a  part  in  the 


alarming  increase  in  the  dollar  output  to 
provide  health  benefits,  and  which  result 
in  employees  paying  an  average  of  72 
percent  of  current  costs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits'  public 
hearings  conducted  last  year  most  as- 
suredly demonstrates  the  urgency  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  funding  formula  to 
require  the  Government  to  match  the 
participation  of  private  industry  in  the 
vital  area,  and  to  relieve  employees  and 
annuitants  of  the  unfair  burden  of  con- 
tinuing to  assume  the  lion's  share  of  con- 
stantly spiraling  costs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  require  the 
Government  to  eventually  assume  the  full 


costs  of  the  program.  My  bill  proposes 
that  the  Government's  contributions  to 
subscription  charges  be  Increased  to  50 
percent  in  July  1969;  to  75  percent  in 
July  1970;  and  that  it  eventually  assume 
the  responsibility  for  pajrment  of  total 
costs  in  July  1971. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legis- 
lation will  put  meaning  Into  the  costing 
formula  by  updating  it  in  a  manner  to 
assure  that  the  Government  is  striving 
to  match  the  experience  which  has  been 
demonstrated  industrywide  in  providing 
cost-free  health  insurance  to  its  workers. 
Action  should  not  be  delayed  on  this  im- 
portant matter  since  the  cost  situation, 
serious  as  it  now  is,  will,  inevitably  grow 
worse  with  the  passing  of  time. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  give  thee  wisdom  and  under- 
standing .  .  .  that  thou  mayest  keep  the 
lata  of  the  Lord,  thy  God. — 1  Chronicles 
22:  12. 

O  Lord  of  love  and  God  of  all  good- 
ness, in  this  sacred  moment  we  bow  at 
the  altar  of  prayer  thanking  Thee  for 
this  glorious  land  in  which  we  live.  May 
we  now  and  always  prove  ourselves  a 
people  mindful  of  Thy  presence,  eager 
to  do  Thy  will,  and  ready  to  serve  our 
fellow  men.  Save  us  from  violence  and 
discord.  Mold  us  into  a  people  united  in 
purpose  and  principle,  in  faith  and 
fortitude. 

Endue  with  Thy  wisdom  all  Members 
of  Congress,  especially  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  particularly  our  be- 
loved Speaker.  Direct,  their  decisions, 
prosper  their  planning,  and  expedite 
their  efforts  as  they  seek  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  good  of 
all  our  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  our  endeavors  may  peace 
come  to  our  world,  justice  rise  to  new 
life  in  our  Nation,  and  happiness  live  in 
every  human  heart. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  prcxieedings  of  Fri- 
day, January  3,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  appointed  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tis as  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  count  the  electorsd  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  January  6,  1969. 


SWEARING   IN   OF  MEMBER-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  any  Member- 
elect  who  has  not  been  sworn  come  to 
the  well  of  the  House  and  take  the  oath 
of  office. 


cxv- 


-10— Part  1 


Mr.  MOSHER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


VIOLATION  BY  SOME  OP  THE  NEWS 
MEDIA  OF  RESTRICnONS  ON  PIC- 
TURE TAKING 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  it,  t-oubled 
over  the  flagrant  violation  by  some  of  the 
news  media  of  the  restrictions  on  the  tak- 
ing of  pictures  during  the  organization 
of  the  House  on  last  Friday. 

All  segments  of  the  news  media  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  that 
taking  any  pictures — still,  moving,  TV, 
or  tape — are  prohibited  except  during 
the  period  when  the  klieg  lights  are 
turned  on. 

Some  members  of  the  news  media  who 
were  granted  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  opening  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
and  permitted  to  bring  their  cameras  into 
the  galleries  ignored  the  restrictions  in 
complete  violation  of  the  agreement  upon 
which  they  were  admitted. 

The  Chair  is  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  news  media  galleries  and 
will  expect  a  report  from  each  on  the 
action  taken  by  them  with  respect  to  the 
violations  of  the  regulations  as  well  as 
to  what  provisions  they  are  making  to 
prevent  such  violations  in  the  future. 


RECESS      , 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
make  a  statement. 

The  Chair  desires  deferment  of  imani- 
mous-consent  requests  and  also  1-min- 
ute  speeches  until  after  the  formal  cere- 
mony of  the  day,  which  is  the  counting 
of  tlie  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Therefore,  pursuant  to 
the  order  adopted  on  Friday  last,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess  until 
approximately  12:45  p,m. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn. 


COUNTING  ELECTORAL  VOTES- 
JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SENATE 
CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    1 

At  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.,  tlie 
D(X)rkeeper,  Mr.  William  M.  Miller,  an- 
nounced the  President  pro  tempore  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  headed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  Members  and 
officers  of  the  House  lising  to  receive 
them. 

The  President  pro  tempore  took  his 
seat  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  occupying  the  chair  on 
his  left. 

The  joint  session  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  joint 
session  will  now  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  have  met  in  joint  session 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  certifi- 
cates and  ascertaining  and  counting  the 
votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several  States 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Under  long-established  precedents,  un- 
less a  motion  shall  be  made  in  any  case, 
the  reading  of  the  formal  portions  of  the 
certificates  will  be  dispensed  with.  After 
ascertainment  has  been  made  that  the 
certificates  are  authentic  and  correct  in 
form,  the  tellers  will  count  and  make  a 
list  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  electors  of 
the  several  States. 

The  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Houses  will  take  their  respective  places 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  tellers,  Mr  .Cxtrtis  and  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Mr.  Friedel  and  Mr.  Lipscomb 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  took  their 
places  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hands  to  the  tellers  the  certificates 
of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
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they  will  count  and  make  a  list  of  the 
votes  cast  by  that  State. 

Senator  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
(one  of  the  tellers).  Mr.  President,  the 
certificate  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  seems  to  be  regular  in 
form  and  authentic  and  It  appears  there- 
from that  George  C.  Wallace  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  received  10  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Curtis  B.  LeMay  of  the  State 
of  California,  received  10  votes  for  Vice 
President.  i 

The  PRESIDENTT  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  omit  in 
further  procedure  the  formal  statement 
just  made  for  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
we  will  open  the  cartlflcates  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  and  pas3  to  the  tellers  the  cer- 
tificates showing  the  vote  of  electors  in 
each  State;  and  the  tellers  will  then  read, 
count,  and  announce  the  result  in  each 
State  as  wa^  done  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  '     j 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

There  was  no  ofcjection. 

[The  l^llers  then  proceeded  to  read, 
count,  and  announce,  as  was  done  in  the 
case -of  Alabama,  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  several  States  in  alphabetical  order. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  count  of 
the  electoral  vote,  j 

Senator  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
(one  of  the  teller^).  Mr.  President,  the 
certificate  of  the  [electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  North  Cafolina  seems  to  be  reg- 
ular in  form  andi  authentic  and  it  ap- 
pears therefrom  that  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  received  12 
votes  for  President,  and  George  C.  Wal- 
lace, of  the  State!  of  Alabama,  received 
one  vote  for  Prudent,  and  Spiro  T. 
Agnew,  of  the  Sljate  of  Maryland,  re- 
ceived 12  votes  far  Vice  President,  and 
Curtis  E.  LeMay,  of  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia,  received  one  vote  for  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  co^nting  of  the  vote  of 
North  Carolina  aa  read. 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  Has 
objection  been  reduced  to  writing? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  tt  has,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  send  to  the  Clerks  desk  a  written 
objection  signed  tf  Senator  Muskie  and 
myself,  in  which  37  Members  of  the 
House  and  six  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  joined.  1 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  tha  objection. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  read  as  fol- 
lows: j 

We  object  to  the  votes  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  fofl  George  C.  Wallace  for 
President  and  for  (^iirtls  E.  LeMay  for  Vice 
President  on  the  grfcund  that  they  were  not 
regularly  given  In  t^at  the  plurality  of  votes 
of  the  people  of  Noijth  Carolina  were  cast  for 
Richard  M.  Nixon  t^  President  and  for  SpLro 
T.  Agnew  for  Vice  iPresldent  and  the  State 
thereby  appointed  thirteen  electors  to  vote 
for  Richard  M.  Nlx(>n  for  President  and  for 
Splro  T.  Agnew  foil  Vice  President  and  ap- 
pointed no  electors  to  vote  for  any  other  per- 
sons. Therefore,  noj  electoral  vote  of  North 
Carolina  shoxild  t>4  counted  for  Oeorge  C. 
Wallace  for  President  or  for  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
for  Vice  President. 

jAkxs  O.  O'Ha&a,  M.C. 
Ed:kvns  S.  Mttbkis,  U.S.S. 


ADOmONAI.  BIOMXaS  ON  TBB  FA«T  OF  TRK  SKNATX 

Fezd  R.  Hauus,  it  .SB. 
Oalx  W.  McGn,  U.S.S. 
Wasxkn  O.  MAGirasoif,  U.S.8. 

WaLTUI  P.  MONDALC,  U.S.S. 

Jennings  Randolph,  n.S.S. 
Hugh  Scott,  U.S.S. 

aodmonai.  signxks  on  thk  past  of  trk  houss 
Joseph  P.  Aodabbo,  M.C. 

BdWAU)  P.  BOLAND,  M.C. 

WnxiAM  S.  Brookfield,  M.C. 
Oakrt  E.  Brown,  M.C. 
Georos  BtrsH,  M.C. 

JSFFRXT  C0KXI,AN,  M.C. 

John  R.  Dellxnback,  M.C. 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  M.C. 

EO.  EOMONDSON,  M.C. 
JOSHCA  EtLBERG.  M.C. 

Leonard  Farbstein,  M.C. 
Dante  B.  Fascbix.  M.C. 
Donald  M.  Prases,  M.C. 
Seymour  Halpern,  M.C. 
WnxiAM  D.  Hatha  WAT,  M.C. 
Plotd  V.  Hicks,  M.C. 
Lawrence  J.  Hocan.  M.C. 
James  J.  Howard.  M.C. 
Prank  Horton,  M.C. 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  M.C. 
Thomas  S.  Kt.kppe,  M.C. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  M.C. 
Peter  N.  Ktbos,  M.C. 
Abnxb  J.  Mikva,  M.C. 
WtLUAM  S.  Moorhead,  M.C. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neiij.,  Jr.,  M.C. 
Richard  L.  Ottingee,  M.C. 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  M.C. 
William  P.  Ryan.  M.C. 
Ptteb  W  Roddjo,  M.C. 
William  L.  St.  Once,  M.C. 
Fred  Schwencel,  M.C. 
Louis  Stokes.  M.C. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  M.C. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  M.C. 
James  C,  Wright,  Jr.,  M.C. 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  M.C. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
objection  submitted  by  the  Representa- 
tive from  Michigan,  Mr.  O'Hara,  signed 
by  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
Mr.  Muskie,  complies  with  the  law,  hav- 
ing attached  thereto  the  signatures  of  a 
Member  of  each  of  the  bodies  of  Congress. 

Are  there  any  further  objections  to  the 
certificates  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina? The  Chair  hears  no  further 
objection. 

This  objection  having  been  submitted 
in  writing  and  being  properly  attested  to 
by  a  Member  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  the  law  in  such  cases 
made.  It  is  provided  that  the  Senate  will 
now  withdraw  and  determine  the  position 
of  the  Senate  on  this  objection,  after 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  we 
will  immediately  meet  again  and  the 
presiding  ofBcer  shall  then  announce  the 
decision  on  the  questions  submitted. 

The  Senate  will  now  repair  to  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.) 


OBJECTION  TO  COUNTING  ELEC- 
TORAL VOTES  FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

At  1  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1  and  section  17,  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  governing  the  procedure  for  coimt- 
Ing  the  electoral  votes,  when  the  two 


Houses  separate  to  decide  upon  an  ob- 
jection that  has  been  made  to  the  count- 
ing of  any  electoral  votes  from  any  State, 
each  Representative  may  speak  to  such 
objection  for  5  minutes,  smd  not  more 
than  once.  Under  the  law,  debate  is  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  2  hours. 

The  Chair  now  asks  the  Clerk  to  re- 
port the  objection  which  was  made  in  the 
Joint  session  to  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Clerk  read  the  objection,  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  object  to  the  votes  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  for 
President  and  for  Curtis  E.  LeMay  for  Vice 
President  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
regularly  given  in  that  the  plurality  of  votes 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  cast  for 
Richard  M.  Nixon  for  President  and  for  Splro 
T.  Agnew  for  Vice  President  and  the  State 
thereby  appointed  thirteen  electors  to  vote 
for  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  President  and  for 
Splro  T.  Agnew  for  Vice  President  and  ap- 
pointed no  electors  to  vote  for  any  other  per- 
sons. Therefore,  no  electoral  vote  of  North 
Carolina  should  be  counted  for  George  C. 
Wallace  for  President  or  for  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
for  Vice  President. 

James  O.  O'Haka,  M.C. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie,  U.S.S. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  objection  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
be  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  will  attempt  to  divide  the 
time  equally  between  those  Members 
wishing  to  speak  in  support  of  or  in  op- 
position to  the  objection. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  open- 
ing debate  on  this  issue,  I  shall  attempt 
to  put  into  some  perspective  the  basic 
position  held  by  those  of  us  who  object 
to  the  vote  of  the  faithless  North  Caro- 
lina elector. 

This  is  a  truly  historic  decision  that 
confronts  us.  The  Congress,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  will  establish  a  major  precedent 
today.  In  carrying  out  our  legal  mandate 
to  canvass  the  votes  of  the  electors,  and 
to  ascertain  that  those  votes  were  "reg- 
ularly given, "  we  face  the  one  fundamen- 
tal issue  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  system  by  which  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  are 
chosen. 

The  basic  question  is  that  of  sov- 
ereignty. Who,  under  the  American  sys- 
tem, is  sovereign?  In  whom  does  the  ul- 
timate right  and  the  power  of  decision 
reside? 

Are  the  people  sovereign?  Do  they 
have  the  right  to  expect — indeed,  to  in- 
sist— that  their  clearly  expressed  wishes 
shall  be  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
college  of  electors,  that  strangely  anom- 
alous and  almost  anonymous  append- 
age which  the  Constitution  rather  awk- 
wardly interposed  between  them  and 
their  chosen  leaders? 

Or  shall  we  determine  today  that  the 
people,  in  the  final  analysis,  have  no 
such  right  at  all?  Shall  we  declare  that 
they  have  no  authority  whatever  to  re- 
quire that  their  votes  be  faithfully  re- 
flected by  their  agents,  the  electors — no 
right,  no  remedy,  no  recourse  and  no 
protection  against  the  faithless  elector 
who  betrays  their  trust,  abuses  his  oflBce, 
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disdains    their   wishes,    and    cavalierly 
substitutes  his  will  for  theirs? 

Think  what  a  dangerous  precedent 
that  would  be.  And  that  is  precisely  the 
precedent  which  we  shall  ratify  if  we  vote 
down  this  resolution  today.  That  is  the 
precedent  we  approve  if  we  by  our  action 
interpret  the  palpable  betrayal  by  the 
faithless  elector  of  North  Carolina  as  a 
vote  "regularly  given." 

Obviously,  there  is  nothing  regular 
about  It.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public, 16,510  electors  have  been  chosen 
to  perfoi-m  this  formal  and  now  presum- 
ably perfunctory  duty.  Only  six  of  the 
more  than  16.000 — only  six  in  all  these 
years — have  miscast  the  ballot  with 
which  their  people  entrusted  them.  Each 
of  these  instances  has  been  deplored,  but 
never  has  one  been  rectified.  Happily 
none  of  them  has  altered  the  outcome 
of  a  presidential  election. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  could 
not  happen  if  we,  by  our  Inaction  today, 
should  tacitly  sanction  the  practice. 
Consider  the  consequences  in  the  case 
of  some  future  third  paity  candidate 
who  might  succeed  in  preventing  either 
of  the  major  candidates  from  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes — and 
then  might  crassly  attempt  to  barter 
away  to  the  highest  bidder  the  votes  of 
the  electors  pledged  to  him — and  thus 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Who  Is  to  say  that  this  could  not  hap- 
pen— if  publicly  pledged  electors  are  to 
be  permitted  to  change  their  votes  by 
no  more  authority  than  their  own  whim? 
The  electoral  college  Is  a  creaky  and 
antiquated  bit  of  machinery,  a  relic  of 
the  powdered  wig  and  snuffbox  era.  We 
have  long  since  outgrown  it.  Personally 
I  think  we  should  be  done  with  it  en- 
tirely. As  early  as  1826,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  described  the  oflBce  of  elector  as 
"useless  if  he  is  faithful,  and  dangerous 
U  he  Is  not."  - 

Until  we  can  reform  the  electoral  sys- 
tem by  constitutional  amendment,  we 
shall  have  to  put  up  with  this  quaint  old 
custom.  But  we  do  not  have  to  put  up 
with  fraud.  We  do  not  have  to  condone 
deliberate  betrayal  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  by  one  who  accepted  their  ap- 
pointment in  token  of  his  pledge  to  carry 
out  their  wishes. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  dangerous 
fiaw  in  our  electoral  system  than  that 
of  a  faithless  elector  ready  to  Ignore  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  the  electorate 
and  to  substitute  his  judgment  for  theirs. 
We  have  the  legal  and  constitutional 
power,  and  Indeed  the  duty,  to  prevent 
faithless  electors  from  corrupting  the 
election  of  a  President.  While  independ- 
ent electors  admittedly  were  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
we  will  demonstrate  that  the  adoption  of 
the  12th  amendment,  and  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  of  constitutional 
usage  have  so  modified  that  intent  that 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  such  a  claim 
16  years  ago  and  we  should  reject  It 
today. 

We  will  show  that  the  "equal  protec- 
tion" provisions  of  the  14th  amendment 
guarantee  every  voter  the  right  to  an 
"efTective"  vote  In  presidential  elections, 
that  the  faithless  elector  dilutes  their 
right,  and  that  It  Is  the  Congress  and  not 
the  States  nor  the  courts  which  has  the 


statutory  duty  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  every  citizen  from  the 
actions  of  an  elector  who  betrays  It. 

We  have  filed  a  formal  objection  to 
the  vote  of  the  faithless  elector.  We  ask 
that  his  vote  not  be  counted  for  the  can- 
didates selected  by  him  because  they  are 
not  the  candidates  for  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  vote  and  for  whom  he  assumed 
a  clear  obligation  to  vote. 

If  we  fall  to  sustain  this  objection,  the 
consequences  of  our  failure  will  be  much 
more  serious  than  simply  depriving  Mr. 
Nixon  of  a  vote  he  does  not  need.  For  If 
one  elector  of  North  Carolina,  nominated 
by  political  party  convention  as  an  elector 
for  his  party's  nominees  and  elected  by 
votes  cast  not  for  him — his  name  did  not 
even  appear  on  the  ballot — but  for  his 
party's  nominees  can  abrogate  his  duty, 
then  all  13  North  Carolina  electors  could 
do  so.  And  If  North  Carolina's  electors 
have  this  privilege  so  do  the  electors  of 
every  other  State  and  there  are  many  of 
them  who  appoint  their  electors  by  this 
method. 

By  every  rightful  and  proper  expecta- 
tion of  our  political  heritage,  the  vote  of 
the  faithless  elector  from  North  Carolina 
was  improperly  given.  Today  we  have  the 
opportunity — and,  I  believe,  the  respon- 
sibility— to  brand  it  as  such,  to  disallow 
it.  and  to  establish  once  and  for  all  that 
no  elector  shall  arrogantly  fiout  the  will 
of  the  people  of  any  State  in  this  Union. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intended  to 
vote  to  count  the  ballot  for  former 
Governor  Wallace  which  was  cast  by  the 
elector  from  North  Carolina's  Second 
Congressional  District.  I  shall  do  so, 
however,  with  grave  misgivings  about  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  precedent 
that  will  be  established  if  his  right  to  do 
so  Is  sustained  today. 

Fortunately  we  can  debate  this  issue 
dispassionately  and  objectively  because 
the  result  of  the  election  in  the  electoral 
college  will  not  be  affected  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  contest  today.  If  the 
House  votes  today  to  sustain  Dr.  Bailey's 
right  to  cast  his  vote  for  Wallace,  a 
precedent  will  be  established  and,  unless 
electoral  college  reform  occurs  between 
now  and  the  next  presidential  election, 
or  unless  the  States  affirmatively  act, 
a  Pandora's  box  will  have  been  opened 
and  in  the  next  election  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  electors  will  go  running  all 
over  the  lot  casting  votes  for  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  who  did  not  carry 
their  states.  Chaos  would  result  from  this 
action. 

Suppose  in  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion there  should  be  a  very  close  di- 
vision in  the  electoral  college  so  that  the 
outcome  may  turn  on  a  few  or  even  one 
vote.  Just  imagine  the  pressures  that 
might  be  exerted  on  individual  electors  to 
cast  their  votes  for  someone  who  was  not 
the  choice  of  the  people  who  elected 
them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  elec- 
tor in  question  was  not  elected  as 
elector  by  the  voters  of  North  Carolina's 
Second  Congressional  District.  He  did  not 
become  an  elector  until  the  votes  were 
counted  on  election  day,  and  he  was 
elected  by  the  voters  from  all  over  North 


Carolina.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by 
Dr.  Bailey  for  his  defection  to  Wallace 
was  that  the  latter  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  but  in  my  judgment  that  is  be- 
side the  point.  If  Dr.  Bailey's  election 
had  turned  on  the  votes  of  his  district, 
he  would  never  have  been  an  elector. 
His  election  as  an  elector  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  votes  of  the  people  In  other 
districts  than  his  own.  As  an  elector, 
therefore,  he  was  not  representing  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict but  the  people  of  North  Carolina  as 
a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  obliga- 
tion was  to  the  people  of  the  State  who 
gave  Nixon  more  votes  than  either  of 
the  other  two  candidates,  and  his  de- 
fection to  Wallace  Eimounted  to  a  repu- 
diation of  the  wishes  of  the  very  people 
who  elected  him  and  who  clearly  indi- 
cated their  desire  that  North  Carolina's 
13  electoral  votes  be  cast  for  Nixon. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  since 
1933  the  names  of  the  appointed  elec- 
tors have  not  appeared  on  our  presiden- 
tial ballot  in  North  Carolina.  North  Car- 
olina is  among  the  States  which  list  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  President 
on  the  ballot,  and  this  year  those  names 
were  Humphrey,  Nixon,  and  Wallace.  So 
the  voters  of  North  Carolina  were  not 
directly  voting  for  electors  but  for  the 
candidates  for  President,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  627,192  voters  In  North 
Carolina  who  cast  their  votes  for  Nixon 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  electors 
would  vote  for  their  man  if  he  carried 
the  State.  When  the  elector  in  question 
defected  to  Wallace,  in  effect  he  was 
repudiating  the  mandate  given  him  by 
the  people  who  elected  him  to  represent 
them  and  he  did  so  In  derogation  of 
their  wishes  that  all  of  North  Carolina's 
13  votes  should  be  cast  for  Nixon. 

While  I  personally  believe  that  Dr. 
Bailey  had  an  obligation  to  vote  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  of  the  State  who  elected  him  an 
elector,  nevertheless  I  do  not  find  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  requires  him  to  do  so  nor  do 
I  find  any  statute  In  North  Carolina  that 
expressly  requires  him  to  do  so. 

In  the  absence  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  change  the  elec- 
toral college  system.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  responsibility  rests  on  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  to  make  it  impossible  in  the 
future  for  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  turn  on  the  whim  or 
predilection  of  individual  electors. 

Fortunately  the  country  through  the 
Congress  or  through  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  the  confusion  and  chaos 
that  might  result  in  some  future  close 
election  In  the  electoral  college.  The 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  will  soon 
be  meeting  and  I  trust  that  some  correc- 
tive action  win  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
a  situation  from  arising  in  future  elec- 
tions. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent on  this  Congress  to  begin  prompt 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  general  elec- 
toral reform  so  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  be  presented  to  the 
States  for  effective  action  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  next  general  election. 
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IDe  SPEAKERl  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BKBT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmoitdson)  . 

Mr.  EDMONDaON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
sympathize  a  little  bit  with  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Slate  of  North  Carolina 
who  Ju8t  precede<l  me,  because  in  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma  we  had  a  similar  situ- 
ation In  1960  in  wihlch  an  elector,  chosen 
in  the  State  that  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  for  President-elect  Nixon, 
In  the  1960  canvjissing  of  the  electoral 
college  voted  for  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia instead  of  following  the  State's 
decision  for  Mr.  Jllxon.  There  was  some 
consideration  given  at  that  time  to  some 
type  of  contest  i|i  connection  with  the 
canvassing  of  hi£  ballot.  I  think  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  this  debate  did 
not  take  place  at  that  time,  because  I 
think  we  had  at  that  time  a  very  clear 
Instance — and  wei  have  had  six  of  them 
la  hlstctiy — of  an  elector  who  did  not  fol- 
low U^-^lecision  of  his  State  In  connec- 
tion with  the  presidential  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  objection 
of  Congressman  O'Hara  amd  Senator 
MusKiK  at  this  tl|ne,  and  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  ny  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  are  dramatizing 
today  very  clearl^  the  need  for  reform 
In  the  electoral  c<)llege  system.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  othet  way  that  would  dem- 
onstrate more  clearly  the  need  for  re- 
form than  the  ls$ue  which  is  before  us 
today. 

The  12th  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion specifies: 

The  President  of  j  the  Senate  shall.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  qounted. 

This  power  of  the  Congress  to  count 
the  electoral  vote  is  the  only  constitu- 
tional power  specifically  granted  to  any- 
body or  agent  tq  protect  the  electoral 
system  against  art)itrary  or  unlawful  ac- 
tion to  thwart  tlie  popular  will  of  the 
people  of  the  States  in  electing  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

This  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  Congress  is  not  in  strict  terms 
a  legislative  power.  It  requires  no  Execu- 
tive approval  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
Presidential  veto  as  in  the  case  of  legis- 
lative enactment^.  When  the  action  of 
Congress  in  rejecting  the  certified  elec- 
toral votes  of  certain  States  was  trans- 
mitted to  President  Lincoln  in  1865,  he 
said:  | 

The  two  Houses  qf  Congress,  convened  un- 
der the  twelfth  ar«cle  of  the  Constitution, 
have  complete  powers  to  exclude  from  count- 
ing aU  electoral  vQtes  deemed  by  them  to 
be  Illegal  and  It  14  not  competent  for  the 
Executive  to  defeau  or  obstruct  the  power 
by  a  veto  •  •  •  or  to  Interfere  In  any  way 
In  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  the 
electoral  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  absolute  power 
possessed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  it  Is  this  poorer  which  we  seek  to 
invoke  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i^  the  exercise  of  this 
power  the  Congress  Is  to  be  guided  by 
what  the  Constitution  requires  with  re- 
spect to  the  electoral  process. 

In  this  regard  the  Constitution  in 
article  n,  section  1,  provides: 


Each  State  shall  appoint,  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  niunber 
of  Senators  and  RepresentaUvea  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congreaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  State  imder  the 
Constitution  directs  the  manner  of  the 
selection  and,  hence,  the  Congress  in  its 
powers  to  coimt  the  .electoral  votes  Is 
giving  effect  to  and  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  States  in  their 
functions  with  respect  to  the  electoral 
process. 

To  me  it  is  significant  that  the  names 
of  the  electors  did  not  even  appear  on  the 
November  ballot  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  voters  had  nothing  before 
them  except  the  nam^s  of  the  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  candidates  for 
each  party. 

Those  voters  were  entitled  to  assume 
when  they  voted  for  the  presidential  can- 
didate and  vice-presidential  candidate  of 
their  choice,  that  their  votes  would  be 
made  effective  by  the  electors. 

I  think  we  can  take  congressional  no- 
tice of  the  plurality  that  was  cast  for 
President-elect  Nixon  and  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident-elect Agnew.  We  can  take  congres- 
sional notice  of  the  fact  that  the  North 
Carolina  vote  was  for  them  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  cast  for  them. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  blind  to  the 
potential  dangers  to  the  electoral  process 
with  respect  to  protecting  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  States  casting  their  bal- 
lots for  electors  in  that  phase  of  the  elec- 
toral process,  and  the  courts  have  sus- 
tained the  validity  of  congressional  en- 
actments in  this  area — Ex  parte  Yar- 
borough  110  U.S.  651. 

Surely  the  Congress  will  not  be  blind 
to  a  flagrant  and  audacious  violation  of 
the  North  Carolina  electoral  law  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Bailey,  who  has  decided  to 
substitute  his  own  judgment  for  that  of 
the  voters  of  North  Carolina  and  has 
thereby  violated  his  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  electoral  process,  and  the  objection 
of  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Senator  Muskie 
should  be  and  must  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  objection.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  I  could  support  the  objectors 
because  I  believe  that  the  elector  from 
North  Carolina  should  have  voted  as  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  instructed  him. 

However,  my  study  and  my  reading  of 
history  of  the  Constitution  requires  me 
to  oppose  the  objection.  Both  article  II 
and  the  12th  amendment  which  super- 
seded it  state : 

The  electors  shall  .  .  .  vote  by  ballot  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  understand  that  language  to  mean 
that  the  electors  are  constitutionally  free 
and  independent  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Several  State 
courts  have  said  so — Opinion  of  the  Jus- 
tices, No.  87,  250  Ala.  399,  34  So.  2d  598 
(1948)  ;  Breidenthal  v.  Edwards,  57  Kans. 
332,  339,  46  P.  469,  471  (1896) ;  State  ex 
rel.  Beck  v.  Hummel  150  Ohio  St.  127, 
146,  80  N.E.  2d  899,  909  (1948).  Contra. 


Thomas  v.  Cohen.  146  Misc.  836,  841-42, 
262  N.Y.S.  320,  326  (Sup.  Ct.  1933)— al- 
though the  TJ3.  Supreme  Court  has  never 
passed  on  the  question — Cf .  Ray  v.  Blair, 
343U.S.  214  (1952). 

It  should  be  especially  clear  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  concept 
of  "voting  by  ballot"  implies  that  the 
voter  has  a  real  choice.  This  was  the  orig- 
inal understanding,  as  the  debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention — two  records 
of  the  Federalist  Convention  of  1787,  at 
501  (M.  Parrand  ed.  1937)— and  No.  68 
of  the  Federalist,  demonstrate  be- 
yond doubt.  Even  the  objectors  admit 
this  in  the  materials  they  have  circulated 
to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

But  what  has  happened  since  those 
early  days  to  alter  the  constitutional 
freedom  of  the  elector?  Nothing.  Electors 
have  been  "faithless"  as  early  as  1796  and 
as  late  as  1960.  And  each  time  the  Con- 
gress counted  the  vote  as  actually  cast 
by  the  elector — Rosenthal,  The  Consti- 
tution, Congress,  and  Presidential  Elec- 
tions 67  Mich.  L.  Rev.  25,  n.  97  (1968). 
Moreover,  himdreds  of  Congressmen  have 
reacted  to  such  perfidy  by  introducing 
resolutions  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
abolishing  the  office  of  elector.  And  why? 
Because  only  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  change  the  constitutional  in- 
dependence of  the  elector. 

Today,  the  objectors  ask  us  to  circum- 
vent the  amending  process.  They  ask  us 
to  do  what  we  have  criticized  so  often 
before — to  read  into  the  Constitution 
what  we  wish  the  law  to  be.  They  ask  us 
to  transform  independent  electors  into 
rubber  stamps.  They  ask  us  to  adopt  a 
view  which  not  only  differs  from  but 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
way  the  Constitution  was  written. 

But  the  Congress  has  previously  indi- 
cated that  the  elector  must  be  free  to 
vote  his  own  mind.  In  the  election  of 
1872,  the  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date, Horace  Greeley,  won  the  popular 
vote  of  six  States.  Shortly  after  the  elec- 
tion, he  died.  When  the  Democratic  elec- 
tors voted  in  the  electoral  college,  they 
scattered  their  votes  among  several  per- 
sons. Three  votes  were  cast  for  the  de- 
ceased Greeley.  Congress  refused  to 
count  those  three  votes  because  they 
were  not  cast  for  a  "person,"  as  the  12th 
amendment  required.  See  "Electing  the 
President,"  33  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion 1967. 

Thus  the  present  system  which  sep- 
arates the  appointment  of  electors  from 
the  election  of  a  President  by  over  a 
month  necessitates  that  the  electors  re- 
main free  and  independent  because  the 
people's  choice  may  have  died. 

In  1912,  It  was  the  defeated  Republi- 
can vice  presidential  candidate  who  died 
before  the  electoral  college  met.  Lest 
their  votes  be  not  counted,  the  Republi- 
can electors  voted  for  someone  else,  and 
Congress  counted  the  votes.  See  "Electing 
the  President,"  33  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation 1967. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways — electors 
who  are  bound  if  the  candidates  live  and 
electors  who  are  independent  if  the  can- 
didates die. 

The  history  of  this  issue  in  the  Con- 
gress reveals  the  consistent  application 
of  the  rule  of  law  that  electors  are  in- 
dependent. 
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Section  15  of  title  HI  which  Is  being 
invoked  today  was  enacted  In  1887  In 
order  to  establish  a  procedure  for  deter- 
mining how  the  chosen  electors  voted. 
The  Congress  wished  to  provide  against 
a  repetition  of  the  Hayes-TUden  dispute 
of  1876  and  1877.  In  that  election,  some 
States  sent  two  sets  of  returns.  Which 
set  was  real?  That  was  the  question. 
Section  15  is  the  procedure  for  answer- 
ing that  question. 

But  once  the  real  set  is  determined, 
the  votes  must  be  counted.  Nothing  in 
title  HI  empowers  Congress  to  change  or 
disregard  votes  because  an  elector  has 
been  unfaithful. 

Note  that  title  III  allows  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  object.  However,  North 
Carolina  does  not  object^and  rightly  so. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  an  elector  and  his  vote  was 
reguarly  given.  The  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  United  States  were  com- 
plied with. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Bailey  violated  an 
agreement  with  the  Republican  Party  in 
North  Carolina.  But  what  law — State  or 
Federal — did  he  violate? 

I  find  none.  So  how  can  we  tamper 
with  the  vote? 

The  objection,  however,  serves  to  un- 
derscore the  need  for  immediate  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Congress  in  fashioning 
a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  reform  the  electoral  college.  I 
wholeheartedly  call  for  such  reform  and 
urge  prompt  action  in  this  body. 

However,  that  reform  must  be  achieved 
honestly — by  the  amendment  process.  It 
should  not  be  achieved  by  ignoring  the 
Constitution  and  the  steady  precedents 
of  the  Congress. 
I  urge  that  the  objection  be  defeated. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  led  particularly  by 
Hamilton  and  partly  by  Jefferson,  felt 
that  the  hoi  polloi.  the  unwashed  masses, 
and  the  rustics,  they  called  them,  were 
not  educated  enough  or  did  not  have  in- 
telligence enough  to  select  the  President 
and  Vice  President;  that  there  was  to  be 
a  barrier  between  them  and  the  Presi- 
dency. Therefore  they  set  up  an  elite 
class  to  be  voted  on  by  the  general  voters, 
which  we  call  the  electoral  college. 

That  process  did  not  over  the  course 
of  history  seem  to  work  too  well.  It  was 
not  long  before  changes  were  effectuated. 
So  that  during  most  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  all  of  the  past  20th  century 
this  system  went  into  limbo,  as  it  were, 
that  is,  the  idea  of  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
and  it  became  the  common  understand- 
ing and  usage  that  the  electorate  expects 
that  its  votes  will  be  cast  for  the  can- 
didate of  its  choice  without  the  inter- 
vention of  another  judgment  and  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  their  expressed 
wishes. 

Whether  or  not  electors  are  pledged, 
whether  or  not  they  are  named,  whether 
or  not  their  names  appear  on  the  ballot, 
whether  or  not  the  law  provides  sanctions 
if  they  should  fail  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  electorate's  wishes,  the  uni- 
versal— and  I  say  "imiversal" — under- 
standing in  the  United  States  today  and 
In  the  the  20th  century  particularly  is 


that  the  electoral  college  exercises  a  min- 
isterial, an  agency  function  and  effectu- 
ates the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people. 
Indeed  most  electors  consider  themselves 
irrevocably  committed  to  support  the 
presidential  candidate  on  whose  ticket 
they  were  elected  or  on  which  they  were 

This  traditional  ministerial  function  of 
the  electors  has  become  sacred.  Any  de- 
parture from  that  tradition  must  be  chal- 
lenged as  it  is  today.  It  must  be  success- 
fully challenged. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  a  Republican 
elector  in  Massachusetts,  In  the  famous 
Hayes-Tilden  election  of  1876,  was  urged 
to  switch  his  vote  from  Hayes  to  Tilden, 
which  would  have  made  Tilden  the  victor, 
since  only  one  vote  divided  the  men  in 
the  national  count.  Lowell  refused  to  do 
so  and  stated  significantly: 

In  my  own  Judgment  I  have  no  choice,  and 
am  bound  In  honor  to  vote  for  Hayes,  as  the 
people  who  chosd  me  expected  me  to  do  .  .  . 
They  did  not  choose  me  because  they  have 
confidence  In  my  judgment  but  because  they 
thought  they  knew  what  the  Judgment  would 
be.  If  I  had  told  them  that  I  should  vote 
for  Tilden,  they  would  never  have  nominated 
me.  It  U  a  plain  question  of  trust. 


So,  my  good  friends,  what  this  man 
Dr.  Bailey  did  was  contrary  to  that  tra- 
dition which  is  sacred  in  this  Nation  of 
ours — a  tradition  that  we  must  respect. 
While  we  have  the  electoral  college  we 
must  protect  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

And  so  the  issue  here  is  joined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  this  House 
imdoubtedly  are  aware  that  it  Is  my 
plan  to  hold  hearings  on  electoral  col- 
lege reform  early  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. But  no  one  can  predict  what  the 
outcome  of  our  deliberations  will  be. 

Meanwhile,  I  intend  to  support  the 
proposed  challenge  to  the  vote  cast  by 
the  elector  from  North  Carolina.  I  do  so 
recognizing  that  the  disposition  of  this 
challenged  vote  will  not  affect  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election.  However,  I 
believe  It  most  appropriate  and  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  give  effect  to  the 
view  now  held  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people  that  when  the  vote 
of  an  electorate  is  cast  for  President,  it 
shall  not  be  nullified  or  abrogated  by  any 
elector. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
stated  that  when  the  Founding  Fathers 
set  up  this  system  that  they  provided 
that  the  actual  election  of  the  President 
should  be  made  By  the  electors.  Now, 
that  was  constitutional,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  was  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  All  right;  now, 
would  the  gentleman  tell  lis  when  and 
where  it  was  changed? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Where  they  changed  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  the  12th 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  change  came  by  tra- 
dition and  practio*^  Also,  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  to- 
day because  the  Constitution  says,  for 
example,  that  the  House  has  the  right 


to  count  the  vote  and  the  right  to  count 
the  vote  implies  a  right  to  say  there  shall 
be  no  vote  and,  therefore,  we  have  a 
right  to  say,  "No  vote." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  a 
difference  between  counting  votes  and 
casting  votes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference 
in  counting  votes  and  casting  votes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  House  has  no 
right  to  cast  a  vote.  The  only  right  the 
House  has  is  to  count  the  votes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  admit  the  line  of  dif- 
ference is  slender,  but  one  which  I  be- 
lieve can  be  stretched  a  little.  Hence  I 
think  it  can  be  imderstood  that  we  can 
cast  the  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon.  Remember, 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  elector,  was  nominated 
and  elected  for  that  purpose;  namely,  to 
elect  Mr.  Nixon.  He  had  a  trust  to  vote 
for  Nixon.  He  cannot  disavow  that  trust. 
We,  therefore,  correct  his  breach  of 
trust  or,  in  other  words,  cause  the  minis- 
terial act  of  voting  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  be 
consummated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  In  the  begin- 
ning, that  as  an  individual  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  elector  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  he  had  a  moral  obligation  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  who  received  the  high- 
est vote  throughout  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

But,  if  I  may  read  to  you  gentlemen— 
if  I  may  have  your  attention  for  a  minute 
or  two  because  North  Carolina  is  involved 
and  I  do  think  you  ought  to  listen  to  us 
from  North  Carolina  on  this  subject 
matter— I  read  from  the  12th  amend- 
ment: 


The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  open  all  of  these  certificates 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

It  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  changed.  That  is  what  is  pro- 
posed here  in  the  objection  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  quite  interested  in 
finding  in  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
Saturday  afternoon  a  very  comprehen- 
sive article  on  this  subject  matter,  which 
appeared  in  the  State  of  Michigan  Law 
Review  published  in  November  1968  sub- 
sequent to  the  election.  If  one  gets  that 
document,  a  fine  article  written  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  law 
in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Rosenthal, 
you  will  find  on  page  17  a  very  signifi- 
cant statement.  If  you  will  bear  with  me 
and  listen  to  me,  please,  I  shall  read : 

If  we  assume  that  discretion  on  the  part  of 
electors  to  override  the  exjjectatlons  of  their 
constituents  must  be  eliminated,  there  are 
three  possible  ways  In  which  this  may  be 
accomplished:  by  the  courts  under  existing 
law,  by  statute,  or  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

No.  1,  "by  the  courts  under  existing 

law  ' — imder  existing  law  the  courts  have 

not  spoken  to  this  subject  matter— "by 

'  statute"— in  23  States  of  our  Nation  they 
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have  by  statute  mandated  the  electors 
to  cast  their  vote 

After  passing  of  the  21st  amendment 
which  gave  the  right  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  the  Congress  Immediately 
implemented  the  21st  amendment  in  its 
capacity  acting  eis  a  State  legislature  for 
the  District  of  Oolumbia  and  mandated 
and  required  the  electors  to  take  a  writ- 
ten pledge  and  oath  to  support  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  party  at  the  national  level  who 
received  a  majc^ity  or  plurality  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So,  then,  it  becomes  crystal  clear  that 
until  such  time  as  the  State  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  act.  unless  the  court 
at  the  highest  lavel,  the  Supreme  Court 
acts,  or  unless  the  Congress  through  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  of  the  two  bodies,  and  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fotrtha  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  States,  we  are  powerless  to  do 
anything. 

-  If  we-  could  do  what  Is  suggested  here 
todays  then  we  can  void,  if  you  please,  the 
votes  for  Richard  M.  Nixon,  all  of  his 
votes,  and  give  tiiem  to  Mr.  Humphrey, 
or  vice  versa,  wa  could  void  the  votes  of 
Mr.  HuicHREY  and  give  them  to  Mr. 
Nixon.  , 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MisslaBippi. 

Mr.  ABERNElTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  fine  point, 
and  that  is  that  the  only  power  we  have 
here  today  Is  to  ct>unt  the  votes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  not  to  cast 
or  void  votes.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  what  the 
official  position  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  Is.  This  is  a  statement  that  was 
issued  through  the  news  media  this 
morning  by  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Electiotis  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  I  shall  fead  it: 

It  la  simply  b^ond  reasonable  compre- 
heirslon  that  the :  Federal  Ckjngress  or  any 
segment  thereof  ^uld  presume  to  alter  the 
electoral  vote  froin  North  Carolina  or  any 
other  state.  Thera^  is  no  constitutional  au- 
thority for  such  aatlon  nor  Is  there  any  basis 
In  law  for  the  Congress  to  disrupt  this  due 
procees.  I 

If  there  is  need  I  for  alteration  to  preclude 
the  eventuaUty  of  any  elector  casting  his 
vote  contrary  to  the  political  party  which 
elected  him  then  ^t  can  and  should  be  done 
within  the  state  ^Ither  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  sta^  or  through  the  respec- 
tive representative  "plans  of  organization  of 
each  political  paijty".  Either  approach  can 
be  accomplished  !with  relative  ease  under 
the  existing  statu^  and  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  this  or  fn  any  other  state. 

Any  attempt  by  Congress  to  usurp  this 
authority  from  out  state  would  in  my  judg- 
ment demonstrate  again  that  emotionalism 
in  Washington  cauees  over-reaction  and  often 
prescribes  a  cure  much  worse  than  the  al- 
leged Ulness. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  trom. 
North  CsuDlina  bas  expired. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  I  be 
permitted  to  yl^ld  to  someone  sharing 
my  belief  for  5  i^lnutes? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  it  has  no  discretion 
in  this  matter,  Inasmuch  a»  the  time  la 
set  by  law. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  its 
ruling. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe.  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HoRTOK). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  hias  come  here  by 
virtue  of  free  and  fair  constitutional  ma- 
chinery for  direct  representation  elec- 
tions, I  feel  we  owe  the  American  people 
a  duty  to  support  the  objectltwi  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  in  which  I  have 
Joined. 

Our  democratic  republic  has  limped 
along  for  nearly  two  centuries  with  a  sys- 
tem for  presidentiaJ  election  which  is  in- 
herently imdemocratlc  and  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  well-informed 
electorate  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  But 
despite  its  serious  wesiknesses,  the  sys- 
tem has  somehow  survived  by  yielding 
up  only  infrequently  the  Inequitable  re- 
sults and  the  potential  electoral  disasters 
Inherent  within  It.  The  principal  reason 
that  our  electoral  system  has  muddled 
through  for  so  long  is  that  there  has 
grown  up  a  general  expectation  that 
presidential  electors  would  and  must  fol- 
low the  will  of  their  constituencies  in 
casting  their  ballots  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  This  expectation  is  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  judicial  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  statute  law  that  has  grown  up 
around  the  electoral  system. 

Today,  in  one  of  the  most  troubled 
hours  of  this  Nation,  we  are  seeing,  for 
only  the  sixth  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, the  betrayal  of  this  essential  trust 
between  the  people  of  a  State  and  one  of 
their  electors.  As  the  duly  elected  Re- 
publican elector  from  North  Carolina's 
Second  Congressional  District,  Dr.  Lloyd 
W.  Bailey  was  both  faceless  and  nameless 
to  the  vast  portion  of  that  State's  voters. 
They  were  aware  of  only  one  fact  about 
him — that  he  was  part  of  a  slate  of  elec- 
tors who  would  cast  all  of  their  ballots 
for  Richard  M.  Nixon  should  he  win  a 
plurality  of  North  Carolina's  popular 
votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  false  argimient  has 
been  raised  by  Dr.  Bailey  that  he  was 
casting  his  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  people  in  his  congressional 
district  whom  he  y?as  selected  to  repre- 
sent. This  is  an  outrageous  contention. 
Dr.  Bailey  was  indet^j  nominated  by  a 
district  caucus  at  his  party's  State  con- 
vention, but  he  was  elected  on  a  state- 
wide ba^.  A  vote  cast  for  Mr.  Nixon  was 
a  vote  for  the  Republican  electors  as  a 
group,  and  their  election  turned  upon  the 
statewide  results — not  the  vote  of  their 
congressional  districts.  In  fact,  were  the 
selection  by  congressional  district.  Dr. 
Bailey,  as  a  Republican  elector,  would 
not  have  been  chosen. 

A  great  many  years  ago  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  electors  to  be  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  each  congressional  district,  with 
two  electors  elected  at  large.  But  as  po- 
litical parties  grew  in  strength  this  sys- 
tem fell  out  of  favor.  By  1832,  it  remained 
In  only  four  States.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  method  was  that  it  more 
often  than  not  divided  a  State's  vote. 


With  specific  reference  to  North  Caro- 
lina, it  Is  interesting  to  note  a  contem- 
porary c(»xmient  on  the  statutory  change 
of  1933  which  removed  the  names  of  elec- 
tors from  the  ballot.  ITie  commentator 
remarked  that  change  was  intended,  in 
part,  to  "preclude  the  bare  possibility" 
that  the  State's  electoral  count  would  be 
split. 

We  might  ask  Dr.  Bailey  if  he  advo- 
cates Republican  electors  casting  their 
votes  for  Hubert  Humphrey  where  he 
carried  their  congressional  districts. 

There  are  13  presidential  electors  from 
North  Carolina.  They  hold  among  them 
all  of  the  voting  power  of  the  5,000,000 
people  of  that  State  in  selecting  a  Presl- 
lent  and  Vice  President.  Regardless  of 
)hom  he  cast  his  individual  vote  for, 

:h  North  Carolina  citizen  expects  that 
''the  wiimlng  candidate  in  his  State  will 
receive  all  13  electoral  votes. 

By  breaking  the  faith  of  his  "agency" 
for  the  people  of  the  State,  Dr.  Bailey, 
who  claims  to  have  cast  his  ballot  for 
George  C.  Wallace  through  personal 
"moral  obligation,"  in  effect  nullified  the 
"effective  votes"  of  one-thirteenth  of  all 
North  Carolinians. 

Thus,  by  this  reasoning.  Dr.  Bailey's 
failure  to  vote  for  the  President-elect 
effectively  disenfranchised  nearly  400,- 
000  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  only  by  our  good  fortime  that  this 
man's  vote  by  "moral  obligation"  did  not 
change  the  winner  of  the  national  elec- 
tion, nor  throw  the  vote  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  decision  under  a 
blatantly  imdemocratlc  set  of  constitu- 
tional rules,  but  it  certainly  could  have 
been  otherwise.  In  this  election  it  would 
take  only  30  Dr.  Baileys  to  nullify  the 
wishes  of  a  plurality  of  Americans  or  to 
throw  the  vote  Into  the  House.  Our  good 
fortune  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook 
the  mockery  which  has  been  made  of  the 
electoral  system  as  we  understand  it; 
it  must  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the  fraud 
which  was  worked  on  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

Title  3,  United  States  Code,  section  15, 
establishes  the  procedure  of  the  congres- 
sional coimt  of  electoral  votes.  It  clearly 
spells  out  the  procedure  for  objecting  to 
electoral  ballots  "not  regularly  given." 
Cogent  arguments  for  not  narrowing  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  to  include  only 
formal  and  procedural  regularity  have 
been  ably  presented  here  this  afternoon. 
Dr.  Bailey  had  both  a  moral  and  legal 
duty,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  people  of 
his  State,  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any 
"moral  obligation"  he  claims  to  himself 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Wallace.  His  disavowal  of 
that  duty  stands  as  a  misuse  of  the  office 
of  elector,  and,  I  believe,  renders  his  bal- 
lot highly  "irregular." 

I  implore  my  colleagues  to  sustain  the 
objection. 

If  there  Is  any  gain  to  be  had  from  the 
action  of  this  faithless  elector,  it  is  the 
hope  that  its  potential  consequence  will 
shock  our  colleagues  and  this  Nation  to 
rebuild  the  national  election  procedures 
of  America  on  sound,  modem,  and  demo- 
cratic foimdatlons,  so  that  the  whimsical 
actions  of  cme  or  a  few  men  no  longer 
have  the  potential  of  breaking  down  our 
great  system  of  government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
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BERT) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  saying,  of  course, 
among  lawyers,  of  whom  there  are  a 
goodly  number  in  this  body,  that  hard 
cases  make  bad  law. 

It  seems  to  me  perhaps  regardless  of 
the  outcome  and  regardless  of  the  deci- 
sion that  we  make  here  today  that  there 
may  be  an  unfortunate  result  because 
we  do  face  a  truly  Draconian  choice. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  in  sup- 
porting the  objection  submitted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine,  Senator 
MusKiE,  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  that 
we  would  be  doing  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution, article  II  and  the  12th  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  unless 
we  do  take  that  step  and  unless  we  do 
vote  affirmatively  on  this  resolution  that 
we  are  encouraging  the  proliferation  of 
faithless  electors  in  elections  to  come. 

I  was  Interested  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  drew  the  issue  for  us  this  after- 
noon in  terms  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  He  said  that  is  the  issue,  and  that 
we  should  carry  out  the  will  and  wishes, 
and  honor  the  sovereign  right  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  who  their  choice  in  this  last 
election  was. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  when  he  an- 
swers that  question  in  the  affirmative, 
is  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  basic  defect 
and  the  basic  vice  of  the  present  system 
of  the  electoral  college,  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  find  ourselves  in  this  very 
unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today.  For  it 
Is  InherenUy  possible  that  the  wlU  of  the 
popular  majority  can  be  thwarted  under 
the  system  of  the  electoral  college. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  only  makes  it 
possible  if  this  House  will  not  do  what  it 
is  in  a  position  to  do  and  has  the  power 
to  do;  that  is,  to  throw  out  the  vote  of 
the  faithless  elector. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course, 
I  am  surprised  that  no  one  this  after- 
noon has  discussed  the  statute  of  1887, 
which  is  really  the  statute  under  which 
these  proceedings  are  being  conducted 
this  afternoon.  As  I  interpret  not  only 
the  language  of  the  statute  but  the  legis- 
lative history  that  surrounds  that  stat- 
ute, it  was  intended  to  circumscribe  to 
the  very  narrowest  limits  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  do  anything  other  than 
to  certify  the  results  in  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve some  significance  has  to  be  attached 
to  the  language  that  was  monotonously 
Intoned  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  tellers 
who  read — 

The  certificate  of  the  State  of — 

And  I  quote — 
seems  to  be  in  regular  form  and  authentic. 

Is  the  certificate  in  regular  form  and 
authentic?  It  seems  to  me,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  concede  that  is 
so  with  respect  to  the  certificate  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  proper  action 
might  have  been  for  an  action  of  man- 
damus to  be  commenced  in  the  proper 
forum— in  the  Federal  court  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina — to  there  challenge 
the  certification  of  the  vote  of  this  faith- 
less elector  by  the  State  officer  charged 
with  that  responsibility. 

But  I  would  submit  that  under  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  of  1887  we  cannot 
taken  affirmative  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
(Mr  MusKiE),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara).  I  make  that 
statement  because  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  keep  the  pressure  on  for  the  re- 
form of  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem I,  for  one,  favor  the  direct  election 
of  a  President.  I,  for  one.  believe  that  we 
ought  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
rather  than  to  try  to  put  some  kind  of 
plaster,  some  kind  of  a  Band-Aid  on  the 
situation  and  suggest  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  the  power,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
every  4  years,  to  deal  with  the  kind  of 
situation  that  confronts  us  today. 

Mr.   PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  just  inquired  of  two 
able  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  find  that,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  that  there  were 
no  electors  voted  for  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina election,  but  that  the  names  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates appeared  on  the  ballots.  If  we  wish 
to  be  technical,  there  were  no  electors 
elected  in  the  State  of  North  Carohna.  I 
learned  from  those  gentlemen  that  the 
names  of  the  electors  were  submitted  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  Wallace  Party  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state  pursuant  to  the  statute 
law  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  suspend  briefly,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
Legislative  Reference  Service  has  docu- 
mented the  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
our  electoral  system.  That  work  indicates 
that  presently  about  35  States  authorize 
the  use  of  the  so-called  presidential  short 
baUot  on  which  the  names  of  the  presi- 
dential and  the  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates are  printed  in  lieu  of  presidential 
electors.  That  action  carries  with  it  the 
implication,  perhaps,  that  they  wUl  then 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  their  respective 
parties,  but  it  is  an  implication  only  and 
is  not  supported  by  the  law  or  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  protest  submitted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  Senator 
MUSKIE.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  colloquy  which  occurred  here  a 
moment  ago  with  respect  to  counting  and 
casting  votes.  In  the  counting  of  votes, 
the  question  of  the  legaUty  of  the  votes 
being  counted  is  always  in  order.  As  I 
understand  it,  we  are  not  casting  votes; 
we  are  coimting  votes. 

As  I  further  understand  it.  if  the  vote 
of    the    faithless    elector    from    North 


Carolina  is  repudiated  by  this  body,  it 
will  not  be  counted  for  President-elect 
Nixon.  It  will  simply  not  be  counted  for 
the  former  Governor  of  Alabama,  who 
did  not  carry  his  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  I  am  glad  that  we 
can  debate  it  dispassionately. 

I  wonder,  however,  what  would  be  the 
case  if  there  had  been  enough  faithless 
electors  to  put  this  matter  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  one  could  be  faith- 
less, then  535,  the  total  number  of  elec- 
tors, could  also  be  faithless.  The  net  ef- 
fect, of  course,  would  be  the  complete 
repudiation  of  the  will  of  the  electorate 
throughout  our  country. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
serious  constitutional  question  here.  I 
have  been  tremendously  interested  in  this 
matter  for  a  great  many  years,  because 
I  have  known  people  who  have  deliber- 
ately tampered  with  this  system  in  its 
present  condition  of  uncertainty  in  order 
to  throw  the  election  into  this  body,  and 
therefore  act  as  power  brokers  and 
achieve  concessions  that  they  could  not 
achieve  otherwise. 

But  even  In  those  cases  I  have  not 
known  of  these  groups  advocating  faith- 
less electors.  They  have  invariably  put 
their  own  electors  on  the  ballot. 

For  instance,  some  years  ago.  in  1964, 
in  my  State  we  had  so-called  independ- 
ent electors.  In  1960  when  former  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  carried  my  State  by  a  clear 
majority,  there  was  some  question  about 
the  legality  of  the  election  in  some  other 
States,  and  there  were  some  groups  who 
wanted  to  change  the  electors  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  they  did  not  suggest  by  the 
furthest  stretch  of  the  imagination  doing 
what  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  did 
that  year— I  think  his  name  was  Harris— 
when  he  voted  for  former  Senator  Byrd, 
or  what  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina did  last  month.  They  were  going  to 
ask  the  State  legislature  to  instruct  the 
electors  to  change  their  votes. 

What  this  really  points  up.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  crying  need  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution and  once  and  for  all  get  rid 
of  this  anachronistic  system  which 
every  4  years  puts  us  in  the  E>osition  of 
playing  Russian  roulette  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  this  Congress  will  expe- 
ditiously adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, because  even  if  we  do  vote  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan— which  I 
shall  do— it  will  certainly  not  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  electoral  college,  which 
must  be  abolished. 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  throwing  a 
presidential  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  chaotic  situation  existing  than  if 
on  November  last,  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  not 
been  resolved  and  we.  today,  rather  than 
having  a  President  elected,  would  be  de- 
bating who  the  President  might  be— 
and  this  with  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  vsrith  problems  all  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  coimtless  domestic 
problems— this  is  an  invitation  to  an- 
archy. I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
House  in  its  wisdom  and  with  bipartisan 
support  WiU  adopt  a  sensible  constitu- 
tional amendment. 
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I  believe  In  th|e  federal  system.  I  have 
proposed  an  amendment  which  would 
maintain  our  federal  system — by  giving 
each  State  the  same  nimiber  of  votes  as 
that  State  now  has  under  the  electoral 
college  system.  But  the  electoral  college 
would  be  abolished  and  no  election  would 
ever  again  be  determined  by  the  House 
of  Representatltes. 

I  would  use  tlie  same  formula  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  adopts  in  the 
Bayh  amendment ;  that  is,  unless  a  candi- 
date gets  40  percjent  of  the  electoral  vote, 
then  there  would  be  a  quick  runoff  to  de- 
termine the  winner.  That  would  resolve 
the  question  of  the  unfaithful  elector  and 
that  would  onc«  and  for  all  remove  the 
matter  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Seliate. 

Thus  the  weaknesses  would  be  re- 
moved without  weakening  the  federal 
system. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment,  House 
Joint  Sesolutioii  1,  will  be  adopted  and  I 
4iopfttbe  objectii  in  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  pe  sustained,  because  I 
think  there  is  a|nple  constitutional  basis 
for  it  in  the  12tti  amendment  and  in  two 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

I  include  the  following  at  this  point: 
CoNGBZSS  orJTHi  Untted  States, 

HotTSX    OF    UIPRESENTATTVE3,    OT- 

ncK  OF  THE  Democratic  Whip, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Washington.  I  .C,  January  3. — U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Halb  Boggs  (D.  La.),  House  Ma- 
jority Whip,  Prld  ay  Introduced  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendmei  t  with  the  opening  of  the 
91st  Congress  which  would  take  the  pitfalls 
out   of   electing  !  "residents. 

Boggs,  Joined  ty  several  of  his  colleagues, 
introduced  a  medsure  which  would  abolish 
the  Electoral  College  In  its  present  form, 
while  retaining  a|  modified  electoral  system. 
Boggs  was  Joined  by  Congressmen  Lester  L. 
Wolff  (D..  N.Y.)  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes  (D.. 
Fla.) .  and  Spark   tl.  Matsunaga  (D.,  HawaU). 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  as  It  has 
been  designated,  would  also  remove  from 
the  House  of  Rebresentatlves  the  power  to 
select  a  Presldeni  when  a  candidate  falls  to 
receive  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 

Boggs  said  tha;  the  Presidential  elections 
of  1968  "brought  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of 
a  catastrophic  C(  nstltutional  crisis." 

^"Because  we  no  narrowly  succeeded  In 
avoiding  such  a  (xlsls  last  fall.  It  Is  manda- 
tory that  we  now  take  steps  to  alter  our 
process  of  electln) ;  Presidents." 

"The  Fact  thai  President-elect  Nixon  fell 
far  short  of  receli  Ing  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  and  scarcely  received  a  plurality, 
demonstrates  hou  very  real  the  danger  Is," 
Boggs  said. 

Under  the  prei  «nt  system,  Boggs  said.  If 
the  election  were  thrown  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  u  small  State,  such  as  Dela- 
ware, would  have!  the  same  power  in  electing 
the  President  as  ;^ould  have  large  States  such 
as  New  York  and  California. 

"The  Amerlcaii  Bar  Association  has  pro- 
posed a  Constitutional  Amendment  which 
would  provide  fo^  the  popular  election  of  a 
President  receiving  40%  of  the  popular  vote. 
Without  that  percentage,  under  the  ABA 
proposal,  a  qulcki  run-off  would  be  required. 
The  Electoral  College  and  House  determina- 
tion would  be  ellqilnated. 

The  Boggs  prottoeal  provides  for  the  auto- 
matic election  of  a  President  11  be  receives 
more  than  40%  of  the  electoral  vote.  If  he 
does  not,  a  run-off  would  be  required  be- 
tween the  two  leading  candidates.  The  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee  would  play  no  role  in  the 
selection  of  Presidents,  he  said. 

Aithotigh  the  Electoral  College  would  b« 


abollabed.  the  aystem  of  awlgning  votes  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  its  Representa- 
tives in  the  House  and  Senate  wo\ild  be  re- 
tained, he  said. 

Boggs  emphasized  that  his  proposal  would 
remove  the  evils  of  the  present  system  while 
maintaining  the  Nation's  tradition  of  Fed- 
eralism. 

Boggs  said  that  he  doubted  that  Feder- 
alism could  be  maintained  with  a  system 
providing  for  the  direct  popular  vote  of  Pres- 
idents. 

"I  see  no  other  logical  approach,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  candidates  of  ova  two 
major  parties  are  nominated  by  convention 
in  the  respective  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

"Federalism  Is  an  integral  part  of  our  form 
of  government,  and  a  direct  popular  vote 
would  not  be  in  that  tradition,"  Boggs  said. 

In  order  to  t>e  adopted,  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  be  ratified 
within  seven  years  by  the  leglslatiiree  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Neal  R.  Peirce,  the  noted 
authority  of  the  electoral  system,  recently 
wrote  a  book  entitled,  "The  People's 
President."  He  did  a  remarkable  job  of 
demonstrating  how  loosely  held  are  the 
reins  of  power  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

To  recognize  the  weakness  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system,  one  need  do  no  more 
than  read  his  catalog  of  20  national  elec- 
tions beginning  In  1828,  the  Jackson- 
Adams  contest  and  continuing  through 
1960,  the  Kennedy-Nixon  election — in 
each  Instance  where  a  shift  of  a  few  votes 
would  have  changed  the  results. 

The  book  Interested  me  especially  be- 
cause I  have  spent  a  great  niimber  of 
years  searching  for  an  acceptable  alter- 
native. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1951  I 
was  one  of  those  who  introduced  one  of 
the  constitutional  amendments.  This  one 
proposed  keeping  the  form  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system  but  removing  any 
discretion  in  the  electors. 

There  have  been  countless  other 
amendments  introduced  seeking  a  whole 
variety  of  changes,  the  most  frequent 
ones  being:  removing  discretionary  pow- 
er; distributing  the  electoral  votes  on 
the  basis  of  results  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts; and  a  nationwide  popular  vote. 

Mr.  Peirce  catalogs  more  than  500  pro- 
posed amendments,  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  our  history. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  were  Identical 
in  content  but  their  sheer  number  points 
up  the  concern  felt  in  the  Nation  since 
the  inception  of  the  system.  Of  the  500 
amendments  which  have  been  proposed, 
about  100  have  suggested  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  direct 
ballot. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  even  to 
this  day  in  n^any  places,  including  my 
own  State,  thfc  presidential  elector  is  not 
an  agent  of  the  electorate,  but  is  in  fact 
free  and  independent  to  vote  for  whom 
he  pleases  regardless  of  the  popular  vote 
In  a  given  State.  This  fight  has  occurred 
over  and  over  again  in  many  States  in 
the  Deep  South  and  it  is  still  with  us. 

In  1960,  even  though  John  P.  Kennedy 
had  carried  my  State  by  a  clear  majority 
and  a  heavy  plurality,  when  returns  from 
other  States  were  In  doubt,  notably  Illi- 
nois, there  was  talk  of  the  legislature 
instructing  the  electors  to  vote  against 
Kennedy. 


The  author  notes  the  first  faithless 
elector  picked  as  one  of  the  two  Federal- 
ist electors  in  Pennsylvania  in  1796.  He 
was  expected  to  vote  for  Adams  but  he 
voted  for  Jefferson.  A  Federalist  men- 
tioned him  In  the  United  States  Gazette: 

What,  do  I  chuse  Samuel  Miles  to  deter- 
mine for  me  whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas 
Jefferson  shall  be  President.  Not  I  chuse  him 
to  act,  not  to  think. 

And  again  as  recently  as  1960,  an  elec- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  which  had  cast  Its 
popular  vote  for  Vice  President  Nixon, 
felt  free  to  vote  for  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
who  had  not  been  a  candidate. 

"The  People's  President"  is  very  timely. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  President  John- 
son as  a  candidate,  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention was  wide  open.  Gov.  George 
Wallace  has  indicated  his  Intention  of 
nmnlng  for  the  Presidency  {is  an  Inde- 
pendent. And  the  1968  election  as  of  this 
writing  could  very  well  end  up  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  If  any  of  the 
candidates  fails  to  receive  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  college  vote. 

Since  1824,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  to  decide  between  Andrew 
Jackson  who  had  received  152,933  popu- 
lar votes  and  99  electoral  votes,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  who  had  received  115,696 
popular  votes  and  84  electoral  votes,  con- 
ditions have  changed  Immensely.  In  1824, 
a  frontier  nation,  sparsely  settled  and 
recently  independent,  could  afford  to  let 
the  House  of  Representatives  wrangle 
over  who  might  lead  it.  Federal  power 
was  loosely  held  and  of  no  great  conse- 
quence on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Since  then, 
however,  the  Presidency  has  become  the 
most  important  power  center  on  earth. 
The  office  Is  awesome  and  staggering  in 
Its  responsibilities.  It  is  the  President  and 
only  the  President  who,  among  other 
things,  determines  whether  or  not  the 
country  becomes  involved  In  a  nuclear 
contest.  We  face  dangers  at  home  and 
abroad  unlike  anjrthing  dreamed  of  In 
1824,  or  for  that  matter,  at  any  previous 
time.  To  delay  naming  the  President 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
bated could  indeed  be  disastrous. 

The  House  procedure,  to  say  the  least, 
is  ill-defined  and  the  idea  that  a  State 
with  one  Congressman  should  have  the 
same  voice  as  New  York  or  California,  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  theory  now 
accepted  that  each  vote  should  have 
equal  weight. 

I  find  it  difQcult,  however,  to  accept 
as  the  ultimate  answer  the  amendment 
drafted  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  would  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  direct  popular 
vote  by  all  of  the  people  of  all  of  the 
States,  just  as  we  elect  a  Governor  In 
New  York  or  a  Senator  in  California. 

The  author  has  done  a  commendable 
job  in  tracing  the  growth  of  uioiversal 
suffrage  in  the  United  States,  starting 
with  the  initial  property  requirements  for 
voting.  He  cites  acts  of  Congress,  State 
legislatures.  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
which  have  now  made  suffrage  almost 
universal.  It  Is  argued  that  this  makes 
the  popular  election  of  the  President  the 
only  answer  to  the  electoral  college  prob- 
lem. Tlie  President,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  could  be  elected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  40  percent. 
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As  thorough  and  complete  as  the 
book  is,  however,  It  leaves  a  number  of 
questions  unanswered.  The  two  major 
parties  nominate  by  conventions  with 
delegates  selected  either  in  primaries  or 
by  appropriate  appointment  by  State 
agencies.  In  any  event,  the  State  system 
or  the  federal  system  is  still  basic  in  the 
nomination  of  presidential  candidates. 
Whether  or  not  this  system  could  be 
maintained  with  a  direct  popular  vote  is 
problematical.  -         v;_ 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  matter  could 
be  resolved  first  by  removing  any  discre- 
tion from  the  elector  and  by  employing 
the  same  pluralities,  say  40  percent,  in 
electoral  votes  as  is  proposed  in  the  di- 
rect election  amendment?  Could  not  the 
fear  of  resolution  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives be  determined  by  removing 
the  choice  from  the  House  and  requiring 
a  runoff  within  a  short  time  if  the  40 
percent  of  the  electoral  votes  were  not 
obtained,  just  as  would  be  required  un- 
der the  proposed  direct  election  amend- 
ment? Would  this  not  preserve  the 
federal  system  and  lay  to  rest  forever 
the  fear  of  an  election  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 

The  problem  is  indeed  a  difficult  one. 
Mr.  Peirce,  with  his  admirable  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  shows  why  it  has  been 
with  us  so  long  and  continues  to  plague 
us. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  and  other  material  follows: 

HJ.  RES.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this  Joint  resolution: 

"asticlx  — 

"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  dvulng  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 

"The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  State  in  such 
manner  as  the  leglslatizre  therecrf  may  direct, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  (hereafter  in  this  article  referred  to 
as  the  'District')  in  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  by  law  prescribe.  The  Congress 
may  determine  the  time  of  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  which  day 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  such  an  election,  a  vote  may  be 
cast  only  as  a  Joint  vote  for  the  election  of 
two  persons  (referred  to  in  this  article  as  a 
'presidential  candidacy')  one  of  whom  has 
consented  that  his  name  appear  as  candidate 
for  President  on  the  ballot  with  the  name  of 
the  other  as  candidate  for  Vice  President,  and 
the  other  of  whom  has  consented  that  his 
name  appear  as  candidate  for  Vice  President 
on  the  ballot  with  the  name  of  the  said 
candidate  for  President,  No  person  may  con- 
sent to  have  his  name  appear  on  the  ballot 
with  more  than  one  other  person.  No  person 
constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  shaU  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice 
President.  In  each  State  and  in  the  District 
the  official  custodian  of  election  returns  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  aU  presidential  can- 
didacies for  which  votes  were  cast,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  In  sucb  State  for  each  can- 


didacy, which  lists  he  shall  sign  and  certify 
and  transmit  to  the  seat  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shaU,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates and  the  electoral  votes  shall  be  com- 
puted in  the  manner  provided  in  section  2. 

"Sec.  2.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of   electoral   votes   for  each  of   the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress.  The  District  shall  be 
enUtled  to  a  number  of  electoral   votes  for 
each  such  office  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous   State.   In   the   case   of   each 
State  and  the  District,  the  presidential  can- 
didacy receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
ShaU  be  entitled  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  District.  If  a 
presidential  candidacy  receives  a  pluraUty  of 
at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  electoral  votes, 
the  persons  comprising  such  candidacy  shall 
be  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice  President- 
elect. If  no  presldenUal  candidacy  receives  a 
pluraUty  of  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
electoral   votes,   a   run-off   election   shaU   be 
conducted,  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress 
ShaU  by  law  prescribe,  between  the  two  presi- 
dential candidacies  which  received  the  great- 
est number  of  electoral  votes.  The  persons 
comprising  the  candidacy  which  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  in   such 
election  shall  become  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice  President-elect. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  by  law  provide 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  consequence  of 
the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  candidate  on  or 
before  the  date  of  an  election  under  this  ar- 
ticle, or  in  the  case  of  a  tie. 

"Sec.  4.  The  twelfth  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  the  twenty-third  article 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  first 
four  paragraphs  of  section  1,  article  II  of  the 
Constitution,  and  section  4  of  the  twentieth 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  are 
repealed. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any 
election  of  the  President  or  Vice  President 
for  a  term  of  office  beginning  earlier  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  ratification  of  this 
article." 


Genebal  Summabt  of  Diffebences  and  Simi- 
larities Between  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Proposal,  as  Contained  in  House 
Joint  RESOLtmoN  470.  90th  Congress.  Mr. 
Celler,  and  House  Joint  RESOLmoN  1, 
91ST  Congress,  Mb.  Boggs 

1.  Voter  QuaUfication. — The  ABA  proposal 
provides  that  the  electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  quaUflcations  requisite  for  electors 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  that  State.  It  further  provides  the  States 
may  prescribe  lesser  qualifications  with  re- 
spect to  residence  and  that  Congress  may 
establish  uniform  residence  and  age  qualifi- 
cations. The  Boggs  resolution  Is  sUent  on 
voter  quallficaUons  as  Is  the  Constitution. 

2.  Time,  Manner  and  Place  of  Holding  the 
Elections. — The  ABA  proposal  provides  that 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions will  be  regulated  by  the  States  with  au- 
thority m  the  Congress  to  revise  such  regula- 
tion. In  addition,  the  States  shall  prescribe 
regulations  (subject  to  Congressional  revi- 
sion) relating  to  entitlement  to  inclusion  on 
the  ballot.  Mr.  Boggs'  resolution  (foUowlng 
the  present  provisions  of  the  Constitution) 
provides  only  that  the  manner  In  which  elec- 
tloiw  wUl  be  conducted  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  States  (and  the  Congress  In  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  and  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  prescribe  the  time  of  the  election 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

3.  "Ticket"  Requirements. — Both  the  ABA 
proposal   and  Mr.  Boggs'  resoluUon  provide 


that  in  a  Presidential  election  each  elector 
shall  cast  a  single  vote  Jointly  applicable  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President.  They 
further  provide  that  the  names  of  candidates 
shall  not  be  )olned  unless  they  shall  have 
consented  thereto  and  that  no  candidate 
shall  consent  to  hU  name  being  Joined  to 
more  than  one  other  person. 

4  Requirements  for  Election. — The  ABA 
proposal  requires  that  a  Presidential  candi- 
dacy must  receive  at  least  40%  of  the  popular 
vote.  Mr.  Boggs'  resolution  retains  the  pres- 
ent assignment  of  electoral  votes  to  the  States 
and  the  District  but  does  away  with  the  elec- 
toral college.  The  Presidential  candidacy  that 
receives  the  most  votes  In  a  State  will  receive 
that  State's  electoral  votes.  A  Presidential 
candidacy  must  receive  at  least  40%  of  the 
electoral  vote  to  be  elected. 

5  Runoffs  and  Ties— Both  the  ABA  pro- 
posal and  Mr.  Boggs'  resolution  require  a  run- 
off election  If  the  requirements  lor  election 
are  not  met  In  the  general  elecUon.  Such 
runoff  election  shall  be  held  in  such  manner 
as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  prescribe.  In  both 
proposals  the  Congress  shaU  by  law  provide 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  In  the  case  of 
a  tie  vote  In  any  general  election  or  runoff 
election. 

6.  Death  or  Withdrau>al  of  a  Candidate.— 
The  ABA  proposal  provides  that  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  death  of  a  can- 
didate on  or  before  the  date  of  an  election. 
Mr  Boggs'  resolution  provides  that  Congress 
may  also  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  can- 
didate before  such  day. 

7  Effective  Date.— The  ABA  proposal  has 
no  provUlon  for  an  effective  date.  Mr.  Boggs' 
resolution  provides  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  will  not  apply  to 
any  election  of  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  a  term  of  office  beginning  earlier 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

|Prom\he  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  St!»r. 

Dec.  12,  19681 

Why  Not  Let  States  Choose  Wrrnoirr 

Electors? 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Before  everybody  for^ts  about  the  recent 

election  scare  and  turns  his  attention  to  other 

problems,  at  least  one  more  serious  effort  will 

be  made  to  change  the  rules  under  which 

American  presidents  are  elected. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Rep.  HtUe  Boggs,  D-La..  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader.  Is  ready  to  introduce  the  latest 
of  more  than  500  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  to  revamp  the  election  proce- 
dure. His  proposal,  in  the  form  of  a  Joint 
Senate-House  resolution  ,ls  Ukely  to  provide 
an  early  subject  of  controversy. 

Boggs  Is  proceeding  on  the  sensible  pre- 
mise that  the  way  to  succeed  where  others 
have  failed  In  trjrtng  to  change  the  system 
is  to  change  It  as  little  as  possible.  His  pro- 
posal is  Ukely  to  disappoint  crusading  critics 
who  want  the  whole  electoral  system  done 
away  with  and  the  president  chosen  by  a 
direct,  nationwide  popular  vote. 

As  he  sees  It,  the  major  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing system  are  the  electoral  college  and  the 
role  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
choosing  a  president  when  no  candidate  wins 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  In  the  Novem- 
ber election.  It  was  these  two  provisions,  given 
the  candidacy  of  Alabama's  George  C.  Wal- 
lace, that  threatened  the  nation  with  a  fuU- 
fledged  constitutional  crisis. 

The  electoral  college  system  has  been  caus- 
ing problems  for  the  country  at  least  as  far 
back  as  1796,  when  a  Federalist  elector  from 
Pennsylvania  outraged  some  of  his  constitu- 
ents by  casting  his  vote  for  Thomas  Jefferson 
Instead  of  John  Adams.  It  Is  stLU  cauatng 
problems  today  in  states  where  these  largely 
faceless  electors  are  theoretically  free  to  vote 
as  they  please,  regardless  of  the  popular  vote, 
Bui  the   greater  evU  undoubtedly  is  the 
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election  of  the  president  In  the  House  If  no 
candidate  wln«  a  ntajorlty  of  electoral  votes. 
In  this  case,  each  state  would  have  one  vote, 
with  Delaware  weighing  exactly  as  much  as 
New  York  or  California  and  a  state  with  an 
evenly  split  delegalton  not  counted  at  all. 

The  validity  of  an  election  carried  out  on 
this  basis  would  be  doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 
And  the  poaslblllty  that  no  candidate  could 
win  a  clear  majority  is  a  danger  which  in  this 
nuclear  age  is  simply  not  tolerable. 

The  Boggs  amen4ment  l«  the  simplest  pos- 
sible remedy  for  tl^is  state  of  affairs.  Under 
his  proposal,  the  I  electoral  college  system 
would  be  abolished  pnce  and  for  all.  So  would 
the  power  of  the  H^use  to  choose  a  president 
from  minority  canc(idates.  But  the  same  pro- 
portional distribution  of  votes  among  the 
states,  based  on  thq  numbers  of  senators  and 
representatives.  wo^Id  be  retained.  If  no  one 
candidate  won  moOe  than  40  percent  of  the 
whole  electoral  votf .  a  runoff  election  would 
be  held  between  thje  two  leading  candidates. 

There  are  many  jpeople  who  would  prefer 
to  see  the  electloq  of  presidents  by  direct 
popular  vote.  But  Eloggs,  as  a  practical  politi- 
cian, understands  t^e  enormous  difficulty  of 
this  kind  of  radical  reform  of  a  system  that 
has  ensured  for  alibost  two  centuries. 

Jn  hjftview,  thare  is  little  chance — and 
also  little  Justlflcaaon — for  doing  away  with 
the  federal  system!  of  choosing  candidates 
for  the  presidency^  The  convention  system, 
with  all  its  obvious  1  Imperfections,  is  likely  to 
remain  as  a  i>ermai^ent  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  landscape.  Since  the  candidates 
of  the  two  major  pttrtles  will  continue  to  be 
nominated  by  delegates  representing  the  50 
States  and  the  Disttict  of  Columbia,  the  elec- 
tion also  should  follow  the  principle  of  feder- 
alism. Boggs  contends. 

Apart  from  retaining  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  electoral  votes,  the  new  amendment 
is  similar  in  many  Ireepects  to  the  proposals 
drawn  up  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  submitted  to  the  last  Congress  by  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.Y.  Under  that  prop>o8al, 
the  president  woula  be  elected  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote,  with  a  ttinoff  election  held  if  no 
candidate  received  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  ballots. 

The  virtue  of  the|Boggs  amendment  is  that 
it  is  perhaps  more  ^Ikely  to  win  the  required 
majority  of  two-thirds  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and.  ultimaiely,  ratification  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  states. 

At  this  point,  tiere  la  undoubtedly  very 
strong  popular  support  in  the  country  for 
electoral  reform.  Bjit  there  Is  also  an  enor- 
mous inertia  to  be  I  overcome  In  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  And  the  dangers 
of  the  present  system,  so  clearly  revealed  in 
November,  may  see|n  less  compelling  as  time 
goes  by. 


[From  the  Assocla 
Nocon's  OmciALLt 


Press.  Dec.   17.   1968] 
Qt  WrrH  301   Eijictorai. 

^OTES 

The  Electoral  College  has  made  it  official — 
Richard  M.  Nixon  ^ill  be  the  37ch  president 
of   the   United   States. 

But  many  of  tb^  538  members  who  cast 
their  ballots  yesteiilay  also  made  something 
else  clettf — they  tiink  the  college  la  out- 
dated. I 

Balloting  by  the  jcoUege  went  pretty  much 
according  to  script  as  members  met  In  the 
50  state  capitals  ind  District  of  Coltunbla 
to  fulfill  the  tasl^  voters  chose  them  for 
Nov.  5.  I 

An  exception  In  fJorth  Carolina  left  Nlson 
with  301  votes  Instead  of  302 — giving  George 
C.  Wallace,  tho  Ac^erican  Independent  can- 
didate, 46,  one  mor^  than  originally  expected. 
Democrat  Hubert  8.  Humphrey  wound  up 
with  the  expected  i  191. 

A  simple  majority  of  270  electoreJ  votes 
was  needed  to  eleft. 

In  North  CaroUM.  Dr.  Uoyd  W.  Bailey 
of  Rocky  Mount,  okst  bis  ballot  for  Wallace 


while  the  other  12  electors  followed  the 
state's   majority   and   voted   for   Nixon. 

"The  Electoral  College  is  one  pwirt  of  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which  guar- 
antees that  the  minority  voice  can  be  heard," 
Bailey  said. 

In  Michigan,  former  Democratic  State 
Chairman  Zolton  Ferency,  something  of  a 
political  maverick,  refused  to  ctwt  his  ballot 
for  Humphrey.  The  other  electors  picked  a  re- 
placement to  keep  the  delegation's  21  Hum- 
phrey votes  Intact. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  allows  the  electors 
to  vote  for  any  candidate  they  choose.  But 
tradlticm  dictates,  and  some  state  laws  de- 
mand, that  the  electors  follow  the  result  of 
the  popular  vote  in  their  states. 

There  were  some  other  minor  foulups. 
Nortli  Carolina's  electors  found  themselves 
without  someone  to  administer  an  oath  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

And  in  North  York,  one  bloc  of  electors 
got  delayed  in  a  stackup  of  commuter  trains 
and  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  preside 
was  delayed  at  crowded  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

A  spot  check  of  electors  across  the  land 
showed  many  unhappy  with  a  system  that 
may  be  on  its  last  legs. 

Suggestions  run  from  direct  popular  elec- 
tion to  choosing  electors  by  congressional 
district. 

"The  system  is  outmoded.  I  would  go  the 
popular  vote  way,"  said  O.  M.  Travis,  one  of 
Kentucky's  nine  electors. 

OOP  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania said  he  would  recommend  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  that  it  "lead  the  nation 
in  a  call  to  Congress  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  EUectoral  Col- 
lege" 

"We  should  no  longer  permit  ourselves 
to  be  Imprisoned  by  the  fears  of  yesterday," 
Shafer  said,  "for  they  might  well  thwart  the 
national  will  tomorrow." 

Six  of  Maryland's  electors,  who  cast  the 
state's  votes  for  Humphrey,  said  they  think 
the  system  should  be  changed. 

"It's  not  a  good  system  but  I  don't  know 
what  the  solution  is"  said  Mrs.  Esther 
Komlners  of  Bethesda.  "A  direct  popular  vote 
would  probably  be  the  most  reasonable,  but 
there  are  so  many  ways  of  cheating  on  that, 
too." 

Mrs.  Anette  Helen  Wheatley  of  Baltimore 
also  said  she  prefers  a  direct  vote.  "I  think 
a  lot  of  people  feel  they've  been  short- 
changed by  this  system."  she  said. 

Joseph  E.  Bean  of  Great  Bfills  Is  one  of 
the  four  Maryland  electors  who  thinks  the 
electoral  system  should  be  retained.  "We've 
been  doing  it  for  so  many  years  I  guess  we 
ought  to  keep  on  doing  it." 

Attorney  L.  Shields  Parsons,  one  of  the 
12  Virginia  electors  who  cast  the  state's 
votes  for  Nlzon,  said  he  favors  a  change  to  a 
direct  popular  vote. 

Samuel  T.  Emory  of  Fredericksburg,  an  as- 
sociate professor  at  Mary  Washington  Col- 
lege, said  he  would  retain  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege but  divide  a  state's  electoral  votes  for 
each  presidential  candidate  according  to  his 
percentage  of  the  state's  popular  vote. 

[Prom  the  National  Civic  Review,  February 

1968] 

Down  WrrH  This  "Collkcb" 

Use  of  the  Electoral  College  to  choose  a 
President  is  "archaic,  undemocratic,  com- 
plex, anabiguous,  indirect  and  dangerous." 
the  American  Bar  Association  warned  early 
in  1967.  "It  gives  too  much  wei^t  to  some 
voters  and  too  little  to  others;  giyea  exces- 
sive power  to  organized  groups  In  states 
where  the  parties  are  evenly  matched;  places 
an  undue  premium  on  the  effects  of  fraud, 
accident  smd  other  ftuitors;  and  allows  for 
possible  abuse  and  frustration  of  the  popular 
wUl." 

The  ABA  warning  attracted  considerable 


attention  but  not.  perhaps,  as  much  as  it 
deserved.  For  at  least  a  century  and  a  half, 
people  have  been  crying  wolf  about  the 
Electoral  College  emd  joking  about  it — 
wasn't  it  Will  Rogers  who  noted  its  strange 
absence  of  campus,  courses  and  athletic 
teams? — but  out  of  inertia  or  possible  er- 
roneous calculation  of  advantage  by  some 
states,  nothing  substantial  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  reform. 

The  situation  at  the  start  of  another  presi- 
dential election  year  is  not  reassuring.  Ex- 
perts fear  that,  for  the  first  time  in  144  years. 
Congress  may  be  called  on  to  say  who  is  to  be 
the  new  President.  With  the  prospect  of 
splinter  candidates  on  the  right  and  left 
opposing  major-party  choices,  the  situation 
this  time  may  well  be  more  precarious  than 
in  1948  when  Harry  S.  Truman  survived  a 
three-way  split  in  the  Democratic  party,  los- 
ing 1,100,000  votes  to  J.  Strom  Thurmond  of 
the  States  Rights  party,  who  carried  four 
states,  and  about  the  same  number  of  votes 
to  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  the  Progressive  party, 
who  did  not  carry  any  state. 

George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  an  early 
starter.  Is  already  talking  openly  of  his 
chances  of  moving  into  the  White  House  with 
a  minority  of  the  vote.  While  this  seems  un- 
likely to  most  observers,  Wallace  Just  might, 
by  carrying  six  or  seven  states,  make  it  im- 
possible for  either  major-party  candidate  to 
obtain  the  required  majority  of  270  of  the 
538  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  The  deci- 
sion would  then  pass  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  each  state  delegation  casting 
a  single  vote. 

The  last  time  this  happened  was  in  1824. 
The  electoral  vote  was  then  divided:  Andrew 
Jackson  of  Tennessee.  99;  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts.  84;  William  H. 
Crawford  of  Georgia.  41;  and  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  37.  On  a  single  ballot,  the  House 
chose  Adams,  though  he  received  105,321 
votes  to  155,872  for  Jackson. 

In  1876.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  won  the 
electoral  majority  even  though  Samuel  Tll- 
den  received  more  popular  votes.  Similarly, 
in  1888.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  popular  win- 
ner, was  defeated  In  the  Electoral  College 
by  Benjamin  Harrison.  Supporters  of  these 
losers  accepted  the  verdict  with  grumbling, 
but  nowadays  the  discord  and  confusion 
over  such  arbitrary  negation  of  the  pwpu- 
lar  will  certainly  would  be  greater. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  expansion 
of  the  franchise  and  equality  in  voting  in 
the  United  States.  Today,  no  one  ■•would 
dream  of  barring  Catholics  or  Jews  from 
voting,  but  some  colonial  governments  did 
so;  or  suggest  requiring  a  voter  to  own  prop- 
erty, but  it  was  not  until  1851  that  all  the 
states  dropped  property  requirements.  All 
women  could  not  vote  until  1920.  The  "one 
man,  one  vote'  principle  enunciated  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  more  than  democra- 
tize the  democratic  process.  It  spotlighted 
the  presidential  election  as  the  only  one  of 
such  Importance  in  which  some  votes  are 
not  equal  to  others  and  where  millions  of 
votes  may  not  necessarily  count. 

In  recent  years.  Americans  have  taken 
comfort  in  the  notion  that  free  elections 
give  us  an  advantage  over  our  global  rival, 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  orderly  transfer  of 
national  power.  Any  revelation  that  this 
supposed  advantage  was  illusory  would  be 
humiliating.  It  might  even  precipitate  the 
violence  which  lurks  Just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  modem  political  life. 

Perhaps  the  Electoral  College  was  the  best 
and  even  the  only  compromise  which  could 
have  been  accepted  at  the  1787  constitu- 
tional convention  in  view  of  the  irreconcil- 
able differences  of  opinion  then  existing 
over  the  role  of  the  states  in  a  national 
union.  Some  of  the  more  glaring  inequities 
of  the  Electoral  College  have  been  tidied  up 
over  the  years,  but  the  basic  flaw  remains: 
It  awards  the  electoral  vote  of  each  state, 
calculated  on  tbe  basis  of  the  total  of  that 
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state's  congreaBinen  and  U.S.  aenatora.  on 
a  winner-take-all  basis  to  the  oandldata 
receiving  Che  most  votes  In  that  state.  This 
almost  inevitably  forces  candidates  to  con- 
centrate on  the  larger  states  and  leads  to  all 
the  abuses  catalogued  by  the  IS-member 
ABA  Commission  on  Electoral  College  Re- 
form. The  public  Itself  Is  reasonably  aware 
of  the  difficulty:  a  Gallup  poll  last  June 
showed  63  per  cent  in  favor  of  direct  election 
of  the  P>resident  to  20  per  cent  opposed. 

Since  a  constitutional  amendment  takes 
years  to  pass,  nothing  can  be  done  about 
this  perilous  condition  in  time  to  deal  with 
the  contingencies  of  1968.  But  this  does  not 
Jvistify  further  delay.  Of  various  amendments 
Introduced  in  Congress  on  this  subject,  four 
have  attracted  particular  attention.  They  are: 

1.  President  Johnson's  plan  to  keep  the 
College  but  do  away  with  electors.  This  would 
prevent  a  repetition  of  what  has  happened 
often  in  modem  times:  the  disregarding  of 
the  popular  vote  by  one  or  more  electors  de- 
termined to  express  their  personal  preference 
for  President. 

3.  The  district  plan,  providing  that  electors 
be  chosen  like  congressmen  and  senators — 
two  statewide  and  the  rest  from  districts — 
and  that  they  be  required  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  whom  they  are  chosen  to  vote. 
This  plan  would  not  correct  the  present  over- 
representation  of  sparsely  populated  states  in 
the  Electoral  College,  however. 

3.  A  proportional  plan,  abolishing  electors 
but  not  electoral  voting.  The  electoral  vote  In 
each  state  would  be  divided  according  to  the 
popular  vote.  This  plan  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  two  decades  ago,  but  not  by  the 
House. 

4.  The  ABA  plan  for  abolition  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  in  favor  of  popular  election. 
Under  this  plan,  a  presidential  winner  must 
poll  at  least-io  per  cent  of  the  vote,  or  thwe 
Is  a  run-off. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
several  serious  illnesses  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Illness  of  President  Johnson  were 
required  to  prod  the  country  into  doing  some- 
thing about  the  unsatisfactory  line  of  presi- 
dential succession.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  undergo  a  disaster  before  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege is  reformed  or,  better  yet,  eliminated. 


/ 


[Prom  Saturday  Review.  Feb.  18,  196^) 
Thx  Direct  Vote  amd  the  Electoral  Colx£Gz 

The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  are,  of  all  elected  federal  offi- 
cers, the  only  ones  not  chosen  by  direct  vote 
of  the  American  iieople.  As  almost  everybody 
Itnows.  and  too  few  seem  to  care,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  are  elected  by  a  vote 
of  tbe  Electoral  College,  an  antique  American 
Institution  which  has  since  1789  survived 
more  than  a  hundred  Congressional  attempts 
to  abolish,  or  modify  It.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  always  have  been 
elected  directly  by  the  people  and,  since 
1913  when  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  became  effective,  all  U.S. 
Senators  have  been  elected  by  the  direct 
popular  vote.  Prior  to  that — which  wasn't 
so  very  long  ago — Senators  were  chosen  by 
the  legislature  in  each  state,  with  under- 
standable anomalies. 

Three  nineteenth-century  Presidential 
candidates  were  defeated  In  the  Electoral 
College  though  they  received  the  largest 
popular  vote.  Andrew  Jackson  failed  to  win 
an  Electoral  College  majority  over  Henry 
Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams  In  1824.  but 
Adams  was  elected  President  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  a  political  deal  with 
Clay.  In  1876.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  thought 
he  had  lost  the  Presidency  to  Samuel  J. 
Tllden.  Democrat,  by  184  to  163  electoral 
votes,  but.  In  a  fraudulent  and  farcical  Re- 
publican recount  In  tbe  Electoral  College. 
Tllden  was  ousted  and  Hayes  went  to  the 
White  House.  In  1888,  President  Cleveland 
received  a  larger  poptilar  vote  than  Benjamin 


Harrison,  but  the  Republican  upset  the 
Democrat  in  the  Electoral  College,  338  to  168. 
Four  years  later  Cleveland  became  President 
fc»'  a  second  time,  beating  the  inctimbent 
and  becoming  our  only  eight-year  President 
whose  terms  of  office  did  not  run  consecu- 
tively. 

The  theory  behind  the  Electoral  College  Is 
that  our  country  is  a  commonwealth  of  the 
several  states  and  by  Constitutional  law  each 
state  gives  all  of  its  electoral  votes  to  the 
winning  candidate  within  Its  borders, 
whether  he  has  won  by  a  million  votes  or  a 
hundred.  Tbe  losing  candidate  gets  no  elec- 
toral votes  at  all.  This  by  itself  is  debatable 
democracy.  As  The  New  York  Times  recently 
pointed  out.  other  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
present  Electoral  College  system  were  pain- 
fully illustrated  as  recently  as  tbe  Nixon- 
Kennedy  election  of  1960.  when  electors  in 
some  of  the  Southern  states  exploited  the 
technical  fact  that  those  who  actually  vote 
in  the  Electoral  College  are  not  bound  spe- 
cifically by  law  to  cast  their  ballots  precisely 
as  the  voters  ordered  them  to.  Theoretically, 
tbe  "electors"  have  the  right  to  vote  Inde- 
pendently; in  1960  this  loophole  was  utilized 
in  an  attempt  to  throw  the  closest  Presiden- 
tial vote  in  our  history  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Last  year  President  Johnson 
suggested  a  Constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring that  the  electoral  vote  of  each  state 
be  cast  automatically  for  tbe  candidate  who 
polled  the  most  popular  votes  in  that  state, 
but  nothing  has/i»3me  of  it  so  far — an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  federal  oversight. 

A  committee  of  expterts  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  long  been  studying  the 
possibility  of  reform  In  tbe  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  came  recently  to  the  conclusion 
that  tbe  best  way  to  reform  it  is  to  get  rid 
of  it  completely  and  substitute  a  political 
system  by  which  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents would  be  chosen  directly  by  the  total 
national  popular  vote.  This  direct,  one-man- 
one-vote  system  has  the  virtue  of  simplicity, 
but  is  a  waterway  fraught  with  dangerous 
shoals.  Had  we  moved  away  from  the  Elec- 
toral College  to  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  in  1960,  the  votes  might  still  be 
in  the  counting  process  In  New  Mexico,  Ala- 
4}azna,  Texas,  and  such  urban  centers  as 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  where  charges  of 
fraud  were  legion. 

The  election  commission  suggests  further 
that  If  there  are  more  than  two  major  candi- 
dates, and  If  none  of  them  receives  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  popular  vote,  a  national 
run-off  election  then  be  held.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  think  back  quickly  to  any  one  of  the 
Presidential  campaigns  within  our  lifetime 
to  realize  what  a  botched  anticlimax  a  na- 
tional run-off  election  would  be.  Another 
argument,  the  oldest  one  but  still  valid, 
against  direct  pwpular  choice  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  has  always  been  fear 
that  tbe  enormous  urban  areas  of  the  coun- 
try would  dictate  every  election.  Though 
somewhat  undemocratic  in  concept,  the  al- 
ternative electoral  choice  by  individual 
states  at  least  keeps  a  balance  between  tbe 
small  and  large,  urban  and  agrarian.  North 
and  South.  East  and  West  that  tbe  amazing 
Constitutional  Convention  foresaw. 

Tbe  best  plan  we  have  yet  come  across 
for  reforming  tbe  Electoral  College  is  stilly 
some  form  of  the  Lodge-Gossett  Amend- 
ment, which  would  have  divided  each  state's 
electoral  votes  in  proportion  to  that  state's 
popular  vote.  If,  for  example,  a  state  bad 
fifteen  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  and 
the  popular  vote  was  very  close,  the  winning 
popular  candidate  would  receive  eight  elec- 
toral votes  and  tbe  loser  seven.  This  use 
of  the  exact  ratio  to  the  popular  vote  (plus 
an  amendment  requiring  that  tbe  electoral 
vote  be  cast  precisely  as  the  voters  voted) 
has  never  been  given  a  fair  hearing,  in  our 
view,  though  it  was  killed  by  the  House  in 
1950  after  the  Senate  had  approved  it.  With 
tbe    Presidential    nominating    conventions 


only  a  little  over  a  year  away,  to  be  followed 
by  the  hectic  fall  campaign  of  1968.  recon- 
sideration of  the  Lodge-Gossett  Bectoral 
College  reform  bills,  plus  President  John- 
son's proposal,  seems  very  much  in  order  and 
not  a  moment  too  soon  for  tbe  nation's 
welfare. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Nov.  7,  19681 

Electoral  College  Ststem  Mat  Be  Changed 

Due     to     the     Narrowness     or     Nixon's 

Margin 

(By  Fred  L.  Zimmerman) 

Washington. — The  narrowness  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  victory  may  finally  spell  doom 
for  the  nation's  archaic  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous method  of  choosing  Presidents. 

A  major  political  crisis,  which  many  Con- 
stitutional experts  bad  considered  highly  pos- 
sible, was  averted  by  Mr.  Nixon's  capture 
of  a  small  but  clear-cut  majority  of  electoral 
votes.  But  through  the  long  hours  of  vote- 
tallying  that  kept  the  result  in  doubt  until 
late  yesterday  momlng.  the  situation  verged 
on  a  deadlock  that  could  have  sent  the  elec- 
tion Into  the  House,  where  chaos  probably 
would  have  ensued  while  the  Representatives 
were  trying  to  pick  a  President. 

That  danger  having  passed.  Congress  is 
likely  to  devote  major  attention  next  year 
to  overhauling  tbe  system.  The  reform  pro- 
posal that  has  tbe  most  supports  is  to  re- 
place tbe  present  Electoral  College  mecha- 
nism with  direct,  popular  election  of  a 
President. 

DEVISED  IN  17ST 

The  Indirect,  two-step  selection  process  in 
use  today  was  devised  In  1787  by  men  who 
thought  the  choice  of  a  President  was  too 
Important  to  tnist  to  ordinary  voters.  Thus, 
instead  of  picking  a  President,  voters  choose 
a  group  of  "electors"  from  each  state,  the 
number  to  be  equal  to  that  state's  Con- 
gressional  delegation. 

These  electors  were  supposed  to  be  the 
best  and  wisest  men  available  but  today  are 
mainly  small-time  politicians  given  the  pro 
forma  positions  as  a  reward  for  party  service. 
They  vote  for  President  following  tbe  general 
election,  with  a  simple  majority  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  being  sufficient  for  election. 
Their  vote  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday 
after  the  second  Wednesday  in  December, 
this  year  on  Dec.  16. 

Unlike  what  was  envisioned  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  however,  the  electors  don't  make 
an  Independent  choice  but  merely  ratify  tbe 
popular-vote  decisions  in  their  states.  Thus, 
in  most  elections  the  vote  In  the  Electoral 
College  has  been  a  pointless,  but  fairly  harm- 
less, exercise  that  doesn't  have  any  bearing 
on  the  Presidential  outcome. 

What  engendered  all  tbe  fear  of  chaos  this 
year  was  the  possibility,  made  strong  by  tbe 
third-party  candidacy  of  George  Wallace, 
that  neither  Mr.  Nixon  nor  Vice  President 
Humphrey  would  receive  in  Tuesday's  ballot- 
ing a  majority  of  the  538  electoral  votes. 

WALLACE'S  HOPE 

That  would  have  plunged  tbe  nation  Into 
a  confused  period  of  maneuvering  aimed  at 
the  Dec.  16  Electoral  College  vote.  The  two 
other  candidates — especially  the  one  placing 
third — would  have  been  pressured  to  yield 
their  electoral  votes  to  the  front-runner, 
giving  him  an  electoral  majority.  Mr.  Wallace 
always  hoped  that  during  this  period  he 
could  assume  a  crucial  role  as  kingmaker. 

In  the  event  that  none  of  the  candidates 
swung  his  electoral  support  to  another,  the 
choice  of  a  President  would  have  been 
dumped  into  the  House,  whose  members  are 
a  lively  group  of  politicians  capable  of  a  rous- 
ing fight  even  over  something  as  mundane 
as  whether  to  waive  tbe  reading  of  yester- 
day's Journal  of  Proceedings.  Twice,  in  1801 
and  1825.  tbe  nation  has  watched  In  near- 
panic  as  the  House,  amid  great  wheeling  and 
dealing,  has  chosen  the  President. 
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Intenatfylng  tbk  confusion  In  an  election 
by  the  House  la  the  fact  that  each  state 
wouia  have  one  v^te  and  that  26  votes  would 
elect  the  Preeldect  This  would  make  the 
lineup  between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
In  state  Congressional  delegations  crucial. 

Although  Mr.  Humphrey  ostensibly  would 
have  had  the  advtintage.  because  Democrats 
control  more  state  delegations  than  Repub- 
licans do,  It  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
Southern  Democratic  Representatives  would 
have  voted  for  Mr.  Humphrey — who  ran  third 
In  many  of  their  districts.  Beyond  that,  some 
state  delegations  would  be  evenly  divided 
(Tuesday's  vote  deadlocked  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  party  lineups  In  the  House) 
and  that  would  hfve  Increased  the  difficulty 
of  winning  a  maJoHty  of  26  states'  votes. 

FEW  DBrCNDESS 

Not  surprlslngl^.  hardly  anyone  defends" 
the  Electoral  Collfcge  system.  But  although 
reform  proptoeals  have  kicked  around  Capi- 
tol Hill  for  years,  the  inertia  that  is  endemic 
to  the  legislative  process  always  has  held 
them  back.  This  year's  widely  publicized  nar- 
row escape,  which  some  observers  are  calling 
a  "clvlca  lesson,"  may  have  made  enough 
people  familiar  with  the  weaknesses  of  the 
presenf  system  so  that  Congress  will  be  pres- 
enred  ^Hto  action. 

Last  year,  the  American  Bar  Association 
threw  Its  considerable  weight  In  such  mat- 
ters behind  a  proposal  to  Junk  the  mecha- 
nism and  providq  for  the  election  of  the 
President  on  the  b^s  of  a  direct,  nationwide 
popular  vote.  Unddr  the  plan,  a  front-runner 
could  be  elected  with  at  least  40%  of  the 
total  popular  vote.]  In  the  rare  event  that  no 
candidate  received  40%,  there  would  be  a 
runoff  election  befween  the  top  two. 

Mr.  Nixon  prevl(^usly  has  stated  he  favors 
the  so-called  "distttct  vote  "  reform  proposal, 
which  would  divldfe  each  state  Into  electoral 
districts  comparatle  to  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  winnei  of  the  popular  vote  in 
each  district  wou  d  get  Ite  electoral  vote, 
and  two  additional  electoral  votes  would  go  to 
the  winner  of  the  itate's  popular  vote. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Last  Ei,icroaAi.  Msxttncs? 

If  all  goes  well,  Richard  M.  Nixon  will  be 
elected  President  or  the  United  States  today. 
Most  citizens  have  been  laboring  iinder  the 
illusion  that  that  event  took  place  nearly 
six  weeks  ago  when  voters  in  the  50  states 
and  the  District  ol  Columbia  cast  31,770,237 
votes  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  31,270,533  for  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey.  But  actually  these  votes  were 
cast  and  counted  only  by  way  of  advising  the 
electors  of  the  varii  )U8  states  as  to  what  they 
should  do  when  thoy  meet  today. 

Rumor  has  it  thnt  at  least  one  elector  will 
disregard  the  popular  vote  in  his  state,  per- 
haps as  Just  another  reminder  of  the  fallibil- 
ity of  the  present  iiystem.  Fortunately,  most 
of  the  electoral  votes  will  be  cast  in  accord 
with  the  dominant  wishes  of  voters  in  the 
respective  states,  ^ut  It  might  easily  have 
been  otherwise.  If  Mr.  Nixon's  thin  margin 
over  his  Democratic  rival  had  left  him  with- 
out a  majority  ol  electoral  votes,  the  45 
electoral  votes  won  by  George  Wallace  would 
have  been  on  the  aictlon  block.  The  country 
would  have  wltaeased  the  strange  spectacle 
of  a  minority  candidate  trying  to  determine 
the  outcome  of  an  election  by  swinging  the 
electoral  votes  wor  in  his  name  to  another 
candidate  who  mi  ;ht  be  or  might  not  be 
approved  by  the  ra^k  and  file  who  had  sup- 
ported Mr.  Wallace^ 

As  the  electors  liieet  today,  therefore,  the 
country  ought  to  lie  more  conscious  than  It 
has  ever  been  before  of  the  defects  in  its 
presidential  electoral  system.  There  Is  much 
impatience  over  th«  fact  that  "dununy"  elec- 
tors stand  between, the  people  and  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  with  some  asserting  the 
right  (which  the  C4>nstltutlon  unfortunately 
gives  them)  to  thwbrt  the  will  of  the  people. 


There  Is  much  concern  over  the  fact  that 
California,  with  a  cloee  popular  vote,  should 
give  all  Its  40  electoral  votee  to  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Texas,  with  a  still  clooer  poptUar  vote, 
should  give  all  its  26  electoral  votes  to  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Positive  fright  arises  from  the 
prospect  that  any  close  presidential  contest 
may  be  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Much  rejoicing  will  be  heard,  therefore,  if 
Congress  and  the  states  decide  that  today's 
meeting  of  the  electors  should  be  the  last. 
A  constitutional  amendment  will  be  required, 
of  course,  and  there  Is  still  much  disagree- 
ment over  the  precise  form  it  should  take. 
We  hope  that  these  differences  can  be  Ironed 
out  and  that  a  new  electoral  system  can  be 
devised  early  in  the  new  Congress  so  that 
the  states  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  ratify 
it  before  the  election  of  1972. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  16,  1968) 
The  Dbttctor  Elector 
In  deserting  Richard  Nixon  and  his  fellow 
Republican  electors  to  vote  for  Oeorge  C. 
Wallace,  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey  of  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C.,  Joins  a  handful  of  other  electors  from 
the  past  who  have  made  footnotes  to  history 
by  violating  the  wishes  of  the  voters  who 
selected  them.  Dr.  Bailey's  action  also  exposes 
other  flaws  In  the  anachronistic  Electoral 
College  system  and  underlines  the  reasons 
for  Its  reform. 

This  system  of  picking  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents  violates  fundamental  democratic 
principles  in  a  number  of  ways.  Under  Its 
winner- take-all  rule  for  allocating  a  state's 
electoral  votes  a  candidate  could  win  an 
electoral  victory  and  yet  receive  fewer  popu- 
lar votes  than  his  opponent.  It  quadrennially 
disfranchises  millions  of  voters  in  the  sense 
that  their  ballots  do  not  count  in  the  final 
selection  process.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
the  3,007,938  voters  who  cast  ballots  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon  might  as  well  have  stayed  home. 
If  one  Judges  from  the  electoral  vote.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  barely  carried  the  state 
but  received  all  of  New  York's  43  electoral 
ballots. 

The  constitutional  independence  of  an 
elector  risks  voter  disfranchisement  In  an 
even  more  direct  way.  In  North  Carolina  not 
only  were  all  the  Humphrey  voters  In  a  sense 
disfranchised  when  Nlxon  carried  the  state, 
but  the  defection  of  Dr.  Bailey  as  a  Nlxon 
elector  also  more  pointedly  disfranchised  the 
Nlxon  voters.  Despite  party  discipline,  cus- 
tom and  state  laws  which  tend  to  bind  elec- 
tors to  the  candidates  to  whom  they  are 
pledged,  the  Constitution  grants  them  a 
discretion  that  they  sometimes  Insist  on 
exercising. 

The  Electoral  College  system  violates  dem- 
ocratic principles  by  making  the  ^tes  of 
some  voters  count  for  more  than  the  votes 
of  other  voters.  While  more  voters  go  to  the 
polls  in  the  larger  states,  they  are  able  to 
Influence  more  electoral  votes.  Studies  show 
that,  on  balance,  the  voters  in  larger  states 
have  a  better  chance  of  influencing  the  out- 
come of  an  election.  Wallace's  third-party 
candidacy  raised  the  risk  of  an  electoral 
deadlock  In  which  no  candidate  would  have 
commanded  an  electoral  vote  majority.  The 
decision  would  then  have  fallen  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  consequent  risk  of  political 
deals  and  possibly  serious  delay  In  naming 
the  nation's  chief  executive,  who  conceivably 
would  not  have  been  the  one  a  plurality  of 
voters  wanted. 

Dr.  Bailey  becomes  one  of  only  five  electors 
In  American  history  who  have  voted  clearly 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  voters  selecting 
them,  but  other  electors  have  switched 
In  slightly  different  circumstances.  There 
have  also  been  independent  elector  move- 
ments as  well  as  third-party  candidacies.  In 
1796  a  Federalist  elector  switched  to  vote  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  rather  than  John  Adams, 
cmd  history  records  a  voter  then  as  complain- 


ing In  language  appropriate  for  many  North 
Carolinians  now: 

"I  chuse  him  to  act,  not  think." 

But,  from  then  until  now,  the  Electoral 
College  system  has  resisted  basic  change. 
Dr.  Bailey  remains  free  to  Ignore  the  wishes 
of  the  voters.  His  defection,  coupled  as  it  Is 
with  Wallace's  third-party  candidacy  which 
could  have  created  a  constitutional  crisis, 
should  alert  the  nation.  It  should  produce 
new  efforts  for  fundamental  electoral  reform. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Nov.   11,   1968) 
Ending  Elittoral  Chaos 

The  nation's  near-miss  on  an  electoral 
deadlock  has  made  plain  the  need  for  Con- 
gressional action  to  rule  out  more  such  flirta- 
tion with  disaster  in  Presidential  elections. 
Both  Senator  Bayh  of  Indiana  and  Represent- 
ative Celler  of  New  York  plan  hearings  on 
electoral  reform;  democracy  will  be  the  gainer 
If  no  paralysis  of  will  impedes  action  by  their 
Congressional  colleagues  when  a  reform  plan 
Is  presented. 

The  shift  of  a  relative  handful  of  votes  In 
Illinois  and  Missouri  last  week  would  have 
put  those  states  in  the  Humphrey  column 
and  thus  denied  President-elect  Nlxon  the 
Electoral  College  majority  he  now  clearly  has. 
In  such  a  deadlock,  the  power  of  picking  a 
President  might  well  have  been  shifted  from 
the  72  million  Americans  who  went  to  the 
polls  to  one  man — Oeorge  C.  Wallace.  The 
third-party  candidate  had  exacted  from  all 
his  electors  a  sworn  conunltment  to  vote  for 
him  "or  for  the  candidate  he  shall  direct." 

But  even  if  Mr.  Wallace  proved  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  kingmaker  role  and  the  decision 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  pe- 
riod of  confusion  and  cynical  political  ma- 
neuvering almost  surely  would  have  ensued 
before  the  country  knew  who  Its  President 
would  be. 

Under  the  Constitution,  each  state  would 
have  but  one  vote  In  the  Presidential  ballot- 
ing In  the  House.  How  that  vote  would  be 
cast  would  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  each 
state's  delegatlQn.  Had  an  electoral  deadlock 
thrown  that  rfesponslbillty  Into  the  new 
House,  maximum  uncertainty  would  have 
clouded  the  outcome. 

Twenty-six  state  votes  are  needed  to  elect 
a  President.  The  Democrats  would  start  with 
clear  control  of  only  21  delegations.  The  Re- 
publicans control  nineteen.  Five  delegations 
are  evenly  split  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and  a  crucial  five  are  nominally 
Democratic — but  from  states  which  went  to 
Mr.  Wallace.  Many  Southern  Congressmen — 
especially  Incumbent  Democrats — promised 
their  constituents  that,  if  the  decision  fell 
to  them,  they  would  vote  for  the  Presidential 
candidate  who  carried  their  district,  regard- 
less of  party  label. 

The  potentialities  for  chaos  that  existed 
this  year  in  both  Electoral  College  and 
House — plus  the  virtual  certainty  that  a 
deadlock  would  have  made  the  Presidency  a 
commodity  for  political  barter — should  be 
all  the  evidence  Americans  need  that  no  sim- 
ilar risks  must  be  run  again.  The  answer  lies 
In  a  system  that  will  guarantee  the  right  of 
the  f>eople  to  choose  their  own  Chief  Execu- 
tive, not  rely  on  the  roulette  wheel  that  the 
present  electoral  system  has  become. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet] 
New  Eij:ctobal  System 
Senator  Bayh  quite  properly  emphasizes 
that  popular  sentiment  for  abolition  of  the 
obsolete  electoral  college,  following  the  nar- 
row escape  from  a  national  crisis  on  Nov.  5, 
is  not  enough.  If  a  new  system  for  election 
of  the  President  is  to  be  in  effect  by  1972,  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  will  have  to  be 
done.  The  Oallup  Poll  showing  81  per  cent 
of  those  Interviewed  in  favor  of  basing  the 
election  of  the  President  on  the  pwpular  vote 
throughout  the  Nation  is  merely  a  favorable 
base  for  the  operation. 
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It  Is  a  good  sign  that  conservatives  as  well 
as  liberals  are  In  favor  of  a  change.  Senator 
Thurmond,  for  example,  wants  to  abolish  the 
electors  and  divide  each  state's  electoral  votes 
among  the  candidates  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  votes  cast.  He  seems  to  think  this 
would  lend  encouragement  to  a  third  party 
In  case  the  two  major  parties  fail  to  offer 
a  meaningful  choice.  But  this,  with  nothing 
more,  would  leave  three-cornered  races,  when 
no  one  had  a  clear  majority,  to  be  decided 
by  possibly  a  small  fractional  vote  or  be 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  all  the  evils  that  the  process  might 
entail. 

The  first  step  toward  a  new  system  should 
be  additional  hearings  that  would  explore  the 
relative  merits  and  defects  of  each  proposal, 
to  be  followed  by  the  drafting  of  an  ap- 
propriate constitutional  amendment.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Bayh's  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  will  not  be  writing 
on  a  blank  page.  It  will  have  before  it  the 
extensive  hearings  of  1966  and  1967,  a  wide 
assortment  of  resolutions  on  the  subject,  sev- 
eral books,  many  articles  and  the  highly  use- 
ful report  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Oommlsslon  on  Electoral  College  Reform  In 
1967.  No  doubt  many  members  of  Congress 
win  be  seeking  additional  information.  But 
the  big  problem  now  lies  in  drafting  a  set  of 
principles  that  will  command  support  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  and  win  rati- 
fication by  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

In  our  view  the  new  system  should  pro- 
vide: 

1.  Abolition  of  the  electors  who  now  stand 
between  the  voter  and  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  and  In  some  Instances  threaten  to 
take  the  right  of  choosing  the  President 
away  from  the  people. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  contingent  election  of 
a  President  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  a  Vice  President  In  the  Senate. 

3.  Machinery  for  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  standing  as  a  team  on 
the  ballot,  by  direct  popular  vote  throughout 
the  Nation. 

4.  In  a  two-way  race  the  candidate  with  a 
majority  of  the  votes  would  be  the  winner. 
If  three  or  more  candidates  were  running,  a 
plurality  vote  of  at  least  40  per  cent  would  be 
necessary  to  win.  If  no  one  had  such  a  plu- 
rality, a  runoff  election  would  be  held. 

5.  Authority  of  Congress  to  fix  the  date 
for  the  election  and  the  runoff,  if  any,  by 
law. 

6.  Authority  for  Congress  to  fix  uniform 
age  and  residence  requirements  and  other 
qualifications  for  voting  in  national  elec- 
tions. 

7.  Authority  for  Congress  to  require  the 
use  of  voting  machines  In  all  presidential 
elections,  probably  with  Congress  providing 
funds  for  the  same,  and  to  require  bipartisan 
or  civil  service  watchers  in  every  polling 
place  to  avoid  fraud. 

8.  Authority  for  Congress  to  determine 
what  presidential  candidates  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  place  on  the  ballot.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  Alabama  and  possibly  other 
States  from  keeping  the  names  of  major  can- 
didates off  the  ballot  so  as  to  deny  people  of 
the  state  an  opportunity  of  voting  for  them. 

9.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the 
possible  death  of  a  presidential  candidate 
before  the  election. 

Any  such  shift  In  the  mode  of  electing  the 
President  would  be,  of  course,  an  Immense 
undertaking.  The  importance  and  complex- 
ity of  the  Job  are  not  an  argument  against 
undertaking  it.  But  they  do  underline  the 
need  for  a  prompt  beginning  so  that  the  new 
system  can  be  approved  and  the  necessary 
legislation  passed  before  the  1972  political 
pots  begin  to  boll. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  PofD  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 


against  the  objection.  This  does  not 
mean  that  I  approve  Mr.  Bailey's  con- 
duct. I  disapprove.  The  system  should  be 
changed.  The  change  should  make  such 
conduct  Impossible.  Such  change  can  be 
made,  however,  not  by  mere  legislative 
pronouncement  but  by  constitutional 
amendment  only. 

Thus,  my  pxwition  is  based  upon  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 
But  it  is  also  based  upon  a  deep  concern 
for  the  national  consequences  which  a 
vote  for  the  new  objection  might  have. 

Frankly,  I  fear  that  if  the  House  were 
to  sustain  this  challenge,  it  might  defeat 
or  defer  chances  for  electoral  reform. 
The  impression  would  soon  get  abroad 
that  Congress,  without  benefit  of  con- 
stitutional amendment,  has  solved  the 
problem  of  the  defecting  elector.  I  would 
not  want  to  be  the  instrument  of  such  a 
gross  misimpresslon. 

Worse  than  this,  I  foresee  another  po- 
tential mischief  in  sustaining  this  chal- 
lenge. If  the  Congress  can  look  behind 
the  solemn  certificate  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  a  State,  reject  that  certificate 
and  by  a  simple  majority  vote  decide 
what  electoral  votes  werp  "regularly 
given"  and  which  were  given  irregularly, 
then  the  Congress  can  expropriate  from 
the  people  their  power  to  elect  their 
Piesident.  Ordinarily,  such  a  danger  is 
too  remote  to  be  credible.  But  who  is  bold 
enough  to  say  that  in  some  future  elec- 
tion, the  results  will  not  be  so  close,  the 
personalities  so  controversial,  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  such  that  political 
fervor,  malice  or  sheer  caprice  will  not 
dominate  respect  for  the  will  of  the 
people? 

According  to  the  prevailing  viewpoint, 

the  present  state  of  the  law  is  such  that : 

First,  The  Federal  Constitution  does 

not  bind  electors  to  vote  for  the  nominee 

of  their  party; 

Second.  The  States  cannot  bind  elec- 
tors; 

Third.  The  law  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  does  not  attempt  to  bind  elec- 
tors; and 

Fourth.  The  Federal  statute  requires 
the  Congress  to  count  all  electoral  votes 
which  "have  been  regularly  given  by 
electors  whose  appointment  has  been 
lawfully  certified  to"  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State. 

An  analysis  of  each  proposition  is  in- 
dicated. The  Federal  Constitution  does 
not  bind  electors.  The  converse  is  so. 
Both  article  II,  section  1  and  the  12th 
amendment  provide  that  electors  shall 
"vote  by  ballot."  The  naked  language 
clearly  implies  a  written,  secret  vote,  in- 
herent in  which  is  the  notion  of  untram- 
meled  discretion.  Beyond  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  there  are  sev- 
eral references  in  the  Federalist  Papers, 
including  prominently  the  much  quoted 
comment  of  Hamilton  in  No.  68  of  "The 
Federalist,"  to  the  independent  status  of 
the  elector.  The  Congress  has  honored 
the  same  viewpoint.  Congress  has 
counted  the  vote  actually  cast  by  every 
defecting  elector  in  history.  Moreover, 
in  proposing  the  12th  and  23d  amend- 
ments. Congress  retained  the  concept  and 
procedure  of  electors  voting  by  ballot 

Can  the  States  by  law  bind  electors? 
Article  n,  section  1,  clause  2  of  the  Fed- 


eral Constitution  empowers  the  States  to 
appoint  electors  "in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct."  How- 
ever, this  language  does  not  emjxjwer  the 
States  to  deprive  electors,  once  ap- 
pointed, of  their  free  choice  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  With  only  one  exception, 
all  decisions  of  State  courts  have  said  so. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  never  said  otherwise.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Alabama  case  of  Ray 
against  Blair  has  said  that  a  State  has 
the  power  under  article  II  when  fixing 
the  "manner"  of  appointment  of  elec- 
tors to  permit  political  parties  to  extract 
a  loyalty  pledge  before  the  elector  is  "ap- 
pointed." But  that  decision  does  not  give 
States  the  power,  once  the  pledge  is  given 
and  the  elector  is  appointed,  to  bind  the 
elector  to  honor  his  pledge  when  he  votes 
in  the  electoral  college.  Indeed,  in  the 
1956  election,  4  years  after  the  deci-sion 
and  in  the  same  State,  one  appointed 
elector,  having  publicly  given  his  pledge 
before  appointment,  violated  his  pledge 
in  the  electoral  college,  and  the  Congress 
counted  his  vote  accordingly. 

While  there  is,  then,  a  minority  view- 
point reflected  in  the  legislative  opinions 
of  13  State  legislatures  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  majority  viewpoint  of 
the  courts  holds  that  even  State  legisla- 
tures have  no  constitutional  power  to  di- 
vest an  appointed  elector  of  his  unfet- 
tered discretion  in  the  electoral  college. 

Whether  one  embraces  the  minority 
viewpoint  or  the  majority  viewpoint,  the 
controlling  fact  remains  that  North  Car- 
olina has  not  attempted  by  law  to  bind 
North  Carolina  presidential  electors. 
Under  the  circumstances  and  the  law 
governing  the  circumstances,  that  is  a 
controlling  fact.  It  remains  only  to  in- 
quire whether  the  electoral  vote  cast  by 
elector  Bailey,  having  been  lawfully  cer- 
tified by  the  Governor  of  his  State,  must 
be  counted  by  the  Congress  as  it  was 
cast.  The  language  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  section  15,  answers  in  the 
affirmative. 

After  defining  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  an  electoral  vote  is  chal- 
lenged in  the  Congress  the  language 
reads  as  follows:  , — i 

No  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State 
which  shall  have  been  regularly  given  by  elec- 
tors whose  appointment  has  been  lawfully 
certified  to  .  .  .  from  which  but  one  return 
has  been  received  shall  be  rejected. 

It  is  argued  that  Bailey's  vote  was  not 
"regularly  given"  because  it  was  not  the 
vote  that  those  who  "appointed"  him 
thought  he  would  give.  What  the  word-; 
"regularly  given"  were  intended  to  con- 
note must  be  distilled  from  the  histoid  of 
the  statutory-  enactment.  Congress  passed 
this  statute  in  1887  with  the  problem  pic- 
tured by  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  con- 
test in  mind.  Seeking  to  avoid  for  all  time 
the  cumbersome  commission  procedure 
Congress  employed  to  resolve  that  con- 
test. Congress  wiote  a  statute  designed  to 
require  all  future  contests  to  be  resolved 
in  the  State  or  States  where  they  devel- 
oped. It  was  intended  that  when  Con- 
gress receives  only  one  return  of  electoral 
votes  from  a  State  and  the  electors  have 
been  certified  by  the  Governor  as  prop- 
erly appointed.  Congress  will  not  reject 
that  return.  The  certificate  and  transmit- 
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tal  were  tntended  to  sirntfy  that  the  elee- 
tors  htMl  been  apoolnted  in  the  "manner" 
directed  by  the  leglslattire  and  that  the 
votes  had  been  '•regiilarly  given"  under 
the  law  of  the  State. 

If  the  action  of  this  House  is  to  uphold 
the  literal  language  of  the  Constitution, 
if  it  is  to  honor  its  manifest  purpose.  If  it 
is  bo  abide  by  the  pronouncements  of  the 
scholars  and  the  decisions  of  the  courte, 
then  the  House  must  reject  tlze  objection 
to  the  Bailey  vote. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yiald? 

Mr.  POFP.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  OIcl4homa. 

Mr.  EDMOND^N.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  first  point 
has  some  validity,  but  I  question  the 
second  point  witl^  regard  to  the  claim  of 
expropriation  of  power  by  the  Congress 
from  the  people. 

-  Are,  »e  not  confronted  here  with  a 
y<mn<-{/w  \xx  whiih  an  elector  is  expro- 
priating for  himielf,  for  a  candidate  of 
his  choice,  the  power  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  POFP.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  my  prefaca  was  that  Mr.  Bailey 
should  have  expressed  the  will  of  the 
people  in  the  vot|e  he  cast  in  the  college 
of  electors.  But  diy  further  statement  is, 
and  I  abide  by  it|that  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Ifw  as  it  exists  today  he 
has  an  untrammeled  di^retion.  And  on 
that  I  am  obligeid  to  malce  my  decision 
today.  ; 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  y^eld? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  *m  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ABERNEipnf .  With  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  the  Congress  the  authority 
and  also  the  direction  to  count  these 
votes,  if  we  did  Other  than  count  them, 
that  is,  Lf  we  voided  a  vote,  then  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  this  Congress  to 
void  enough  votts  so  as  to  elect  a  man 
other  than  Richard  Nixon? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  expressed 
in  more  eloquenft  terms  than  I  the  same 
proposition  that  I  suggested  earlier. 

The  SPEAKEit.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  jfrom  California  (Mr. 
CoRMAN>  for  5  mlnues. 

Mr.  RODINOJ  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  11 

Mr.  CORMANJ  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.jMr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  objection  toj  the  coimt  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  elector  from  North 
Carolina,  Dr.  Lk)yd  W.  Bailey.  I  do  so 
with  a  full  rea^zation  of  the  constitu- 
tional thicket,  because  of  the  overriding 
principle — also  imbedded  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  recently  elaborated  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Coiirt — that  one  man  must 
be  fully  equal  to  janother  man  in  exercis- 
ing his  franchise^ 

The  independent  elector,  as  the  Con- 
stitution foresavif,  has  run  counter  to  the 
responsibilities  jof  universal  suffrage 
which  this  country  has  been  perfecting 
since  the  inception  of  the  Constitution 
itself. 

The  real  question  before  us  is  whether 
we  shall  be  bound  by  a  practice  that  has 
never  been  accepted  by  the  people,  or 


wfaeUier  we  shall  now  move  to  assure  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  and  indeed 
voters  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
Uieir  vote  cannot  be  faithlessly  negated 
by  an  elector  who  changes  his  mind. 
Since  the  early  1  SCO's  electors  have  been 
understood  to  be  "agents"  of  the  people — 
to  act  on  their  behalf,,  amd  not  to  decide 
their  franchise  for  them.  This  issue  goes 
tc  the  heart  of  the  concept  of  democracy, 
which  we  all  so  proudly  and  so  often 
hail — to  our  own  people  and  to  the  people 
tlu^jughout  the  world. 

Even  if  the  objection  is  sustained  by 
our  vote  today,  we  will  only  be  plugging 
a  glaring  loophole,  for  the  purpoaes  of 
the  1968  election  only,  in  a  system  that 
cries  out  for  fundamental  reform.  Such 
reform,  I  would  hope,  will  be  a  priority 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  91st  Congress. 
And  if  the  issue  before  us  now  serves  to 
further  focus  our  attention  upon  the  need 
for  reform  the  time  spent  now  will  be 
well  worth  it. 

I  have  wondered  often  how  Members 
of  Congress  would  react  if  they  were  ob- 
liged to  be  elected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  electoral  college.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment how  you  would  feel  if  the  people  of 
your  congressional  district  wisely  chose 
to  send  you  to  Congress,  only  to  find  that 
jtist  as  you  had  moved  into  your  Wash- 
ington ofBce,  moved  your  family,  adjusted 
your  business  Euid  personal  affairs,  an 
"independent  elector"  dissatisfied  with 
your  choice  of  oflQce  staff  cast  his  vote  for 
your  opponent. 

Under  that  system,  by  1969,  we  would 
find  more  than  enough  outraged  "elect- 
ed" non-Congressmen  to  perhaps  over- 
throw the  Government.  Does  the  Presi- 
dency, the  iiighest  office  in  the  land,  de- 
serve less? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  to  sustain  the  ob- 
jection is  a  vote  for  basic  honesty,  for 
honor,  for  responsibility  and  reliableness, 
and  most  of  all  a  vote  that  upholds  the 
most  fundamental  principle  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government — that  this  Ciovem- 
ment  is  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  challenge  to  the  vote  cast  by 
the  North  Carolina  elector.  I  do  so  to 
effectuate  the  express  wishes  of  the 
North  Carolina  electorate  as  well  as  the 
imiversal  understanding  of  electorates 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th  centiiry  we  cannot  afford  the 
fiction  of  an  Independent  elector  exercis- 
ing his  own  judgment  in  derogation  of 
the  will  of  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  for 
pointing  up,  as  have  others,  the  need  to 
move  exp)editiously  on  reform  in  this 
area,  but  do  not  think  that  we  can  hide 
behind  a  fiction  today  to  frustrate  one  of 
the  most  basic  rights  of  the  American 
peo[{le.  that  is,  to  vote  and  to  have  their 
vote  given  efiQcacy  in  the  election  of  the 
person  to  hold  highest  ofQce  in  the  land. 

The  laws  of  North  Carolina  are  clear. 
They  contemplate  that  a  presidential 
elector  will  cast  his  ballot  for  the  party 
candidate  designated  on  the  t>allot.  The 
challenge  before  lis  implements  not 
merely  the  Federal  interest  in  the  selec- 
tion at  our  President  and  Vice  President, 
but  also  is  the  last  means  of  enforcing 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  North  Caro- 


lina. I  recognize  that  there  is  no  prece- 
dent in  the  Congress  for  challenging  an 
elector  who  has  been  unfaithful  to  his 
electorate.  Indeed,  the  success  of  this 
challenge  may  have  limited  effect  as 
precedent  since  the  vote  challenged  will 
not  be  determinative  of  the  final  result. 
However,  we  must  also  comprehend  how 
serious  the  consequences  will  be  if  the 
Congress,  squarely  confronting  the  issue 
of  an  unfaithful  elector,  rejects  the  chal- 
lenge now  raised  to  the  vote  cast  by  a 
North  Carolina  elector.  A  refusal  by  the 
Congress  to  reject  an  electoral  vote  cast 
in  defiance  and  derogation  of  the  will  of 
the  electorate  may  encourage  increasing 
numbers  of  electors  to  disregard  the  will 
of  the  voters  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  144  years — 1820  to 
1964 — out  of  15,245  electorBd  votes  cast 
there  have  only  been  four  "imfaithful" 
electors.  Adherence  to  the  will  of  the 
people  has  l)een  the  norm.  Manifestly, 
the  people  believe  they  are  voting  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  almost 
unbroken  chain  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
electors  to  the  will  of  the  people  should 
not  be  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

The  Constitution  is  an  evolving  instru- 
ment. Almost  two  centuries  of  our  history 
reflect  a  nearly  consistent  practice.  It 
makes  clear  that  the  preference  of  the 
voters  does  take  precedence  over  inde- 
pendent decisions  by  electors. 

Today,  the  Congress  sits  as  a  coxirt  of 
last  resort.  No  other  forum  is  presently 
available  in  this  case  to  effectuate  the 
express  wishes  of  the  North  Carolina 
electorate. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  merely  to 
reject  the  vote  cast  for  George  Wallace. 
To  do  only  that  would  be  to  deprive  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  of  the  full 
weight  and  effect  of  their  votes.  It  would 
be  to  deprive  them  of  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  A  citizen  of  North  Carolina  is 
certainly  entitled  to  have  his  vote  count- 
ed in  the  same  manner  a:^  the  vote  is 
counted  of  a  citizen  from  California.  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  reject  the  chal- 
lenged vote.  We  must  also  act  affirma- 
tively and  count  the  vote  exactly  as 
though  it  had  been  cast  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  clearly  expressed  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding,  because  a  little  bit  ago 
we  had  cited  a  Law  Review  article  from 
another  State.  It  is  Interesting  that  the 
North  Carolina  Law  Review  commenting 
on  the  1933  North  Carolina  statute 
which  took  the  names  of  the  electors  off 
the  ballot  had  this  to  say : 

Here,  the  legislature,  acting  under  Ita 
plenary  power  of  determining  the  method 
of  appointing  Presldentlai  electors  lias  at- 
tained the  desirable  object  of  direct  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President  (11  N.O. 
Law  Review  229). 

This  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  by  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  as  well  as  a  legal 
one  in  seeing  that  that  Intent  by  the 
legislature  in  connection  with  this  law 
is  being  carried  out.     -  - 
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Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

For  those  who  support  reform  In  this 
matter  I  would  hope  that  you  would  not 
so  strain  the  facts  today  and  make  a 
wrong  decision  to  dramatize  the  need  for 
electoral  reform. 

I  urge  that  we  support  the  resolution, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucin- 

SKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
have  performed  a  valuable  public  service 
by  bringing  this  action  and  challenging 
the  vote  for  George  Wallace.  It  helps  to 
focus  upon  yet  another  dilemma  of  our 
democracy.  They  have  placed  this  issue 
into  the  spotlight  of  public  debate,  and  I 
hope  such  debate  will  hasten  the  day 
when  We  will  be  able  to  effectuate  elec- 
toral reforms  in  this  country  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  has 
placed  his  finger  on  the  issue  here  when 
he  reminded  us  that  the  Foimding 
Fathers  conceived  this  concept  of  the 
electoral  college  because  at  that  time 
they  did  not  believe  the  voters  of  this 
country  were  capable  of  selecting  a  Pres- 
ident through  general  elections.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  quite  properly  pointed  out 
that  this  ancient  idea  is  totally  alien  to 
us  today.  But  there  can  be  no  question — 
and  there  has  been  ample  debate  here — 
that  the  Constitution  does  provide  that 
the  elector  is  a  free  agent.  Repugnant  as 
this  may  be  to  representative  govern- 
ment, the  principle  is  clear  that  under 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  he  is  a 
free  agent — free  to  vote  as  he  wishes. 
This  is  one  of  the  sad  dilemmas  of  our 
democracy  and  must  be  corrected. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  seek 
change  through  expediency. 

I  believe  it  has  been  properly  stated 
that  nothing  moves  more  slowly  than  a 
democracy,  but  move  it  does  and,  in  its 
seemingly  cimibersome  movement,  this 
slow  process  hsis  brought  us  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  hiunan  dignity  and  free- 
dom ever  conceived  by  man. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  a 
change.  That  change  will  come  through 
the  constitutional  amendment  process 
only  if  we  reject  this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  adopted  only  25 
amendments  to  our  Constitution  since 
the  birth  of  the  Republic.  Since  the  very 
birth  of  the  Republic  we  have  lived  with- 
out the  25th  amendment,  which  finally 
provides  the  machinery  for  succession. 
We  even  had  an  occasion  where  a  Presi- 
dent's wife  managed  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment simply  because  there  was  no 
machinery  available  for  succession  when 
the  President  was  incapacitated.  It  was 
not  until  last  year  that  the  Congress 
faced  this  issue  and  adopted  the  25th  an- 
niversary on  succession  as  it  will  this 
electoral  college  issue. 

But  I  say  to  you  when  we  try  to  alter 
the  Constitution  through  legislative  fiat 
we  invite  great  diiSculties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  a  26th 
amendment,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  so  elo- 
quently stated.  There  will  be  electoral  re- 
form, but  it  will  come  only  when  we 
demonstrate  that  we  cannot  meet  the 
challenge  through  resolutions  such  as  the 
one  proposed  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  argues  the  fact 
that  we  need  a  basic  electoral  change, 
and  I  do  suppwrt  electoral  change.  I  do 
realize  the  great  danger  that  this  coun- 
try faced  on  the  morning  after  election 
when  we  were  not  quite  certain  how  the 
President  was  going  to  be  selected. 

I  say  to  the  House  that  by  adopting 
this  resolution  we  clearly  indicate  that 
there  is  a  legislative  way  to  correct  the 
change,  while  indeed  the  country  cries 
out  for  a  constitutional  change  to  once 
and  for  all  get  this  problem  settled  so 
that  the  President  may  be  elected  by 
fwpular  vote. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PU(7INSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois agrees  with  us  that  this  action  under 
question  represented  a  derogation  of  the 
elector's  duty  and  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina elector  had  a  strong  moral  and  ethi- 
cal obligation  if  not  an  absolutely  binding 
legal  obligation  to  cast  his  vote  for 
Nixon? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  And  so  the  gentleman 
would  agree,  also,  that  the  vote  the  faith- 
less elector  cast  was  a  most  irregular 
procedure  to  our  basic  system? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  I  do  not  believe  we  can  adjust  his 
actions  through  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  fa- 
miliar, I  am  sure,  with  the  statute  of  1887 
which  conferred  upon  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress  the  responsibility  of  can- 
vassing the  votes  and  of  determining 
whether  they  were  regularly  given? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  the  gentleman  has 
heard  in  the  previous  debate  there  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  just  exactly  where 
and  when  that  statute  begins  and  ends. 
I  believe  the  statement  was  made  here 
earlier  that  the  statute  provides  for  the 
Congress  merely  to  confirm.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress,  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution,  has  the  right  to 
change  any  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Would  the  gentleman 
conclude  that  this  vote  by  this  elector 
who  flouted  the  will  of  his  electorate  and 
abused  the  obligation  that  he  assumed 
was  "regularly  given?"  Would  the  gen- 
tleman characterize  this  as  a  regular  ac- 
tion or  an  acceptable  a^rtien  to  which 
the  people  do  not  deser'^  rei^edy? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wouldsay  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  cdtf^  to  this 
high  pinnacle  of  man's  achievement  in 
this  country  simply  because  we  have  re- 
sisted changing  our  Constitution  with 
the  sliifting  sands  of  public  opinion 
which  ebb  and  flow  like  the  tide.  We 
really  should  not  try  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem through  the  resolution  n.ethod,  but 
through  a  proper  constitutional  amend- 
ment, so  that  once  and  for  all  we  can 


have  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  election 
of  our  Presidents. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskD  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  argue  that  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  sustain  this  objection:  I 
say  that  the  truly  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion would  be  to  count  the  North  Caro- 
lina elector's  vote  for  Wallace.  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  detailed  legal  analysis  which 
other  Members  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. My  position  is  fundamental.  The 
major  function  of  the  Constitution  is  to 
distribute  the  powers  of  government,  and 
its  great  unifying  principle  is  to  affirm 
the  ultimate  power  of  the  people  as 
voters. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  may 
have  believed  that  the  electors  would 
make  independent  judgments,  and  would 
be  chosen  for  their  individual  wisdom, 
but  this  never  became  practice.  In  the 
first  election  in  which  there  was  an  ac- 
tive contest  for  the  Presidency,  a  Penn- 
sylvania voter  criticized  the  first  faith- 
less elector  in  these  words : 

Do  I  chuse  Samuel  Miles  to  determine  for 
me  whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son shall  be  President?  No  I  chuse  him  to 
act,  not  to  think. 

And  that  has  been  the  expectation  of 
voters  ever  since.  The  Nixon  voters,  who 
by  their  plurality  enabled  Dr.  Bailey  to 
become  an  elector  from  North  Carolina, 
chose  him  to  act  for  them  by  casting  his 
vote  for  Nixon  on  December  16.  After  all. 
the  voters  in  North  Carolina  who  wanted 
Wallace  to  receive  the  State's  electoral 
votes  marked  their  ballots  for  Wallace. 
Thus  Dr.  Bailey  exercised  an  authority 
to  think  for  himself  which  the  voters  did 
not  intend  to  give  him. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  leg- 
islation on  this  subject.  In  exercising  its 
constitutional  power  of  determining  how 
electors  are  to  be  appointed,  the  State 
adopted  a  ballot  in  which  the  names  of 
the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  would  appear,  not  those  of 
the  electors.  This  is  a  clear  expression  of 
the  States'  will  that  its  electoral  votes  be 
counted  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
voting  public.  To  count  a  North  Carolina 
elector's  vote  for  Wallace  would  make  a 
mockery  of  this  law,  an  instrument  to  de- 
ceive voters  into  thinking  they  were  help- 
ing elect  the  man  whose  name  they 
marked  on  the  ballot,  whereas  they  were 
actually  casting  their  vote  for  an  un- 
known person  who  in  turn  could  choose 
for  President  a  person  against  whom 
they  had  voted. 

Now  what  are  the  facts: 

On  December  16,  1968,  Dr.  Lloyd  W. 
Bailey,  a  duly  elected  Republican  elector 
from  North  Carolina  ca^t  his  vote  for 
George/:;.  Wallace  stating  that  he  con- 
sidered it  "my  moral  obligation  to  do  so." 
Bailey  was  selected  as  a  Republican  elec- 
tor by  the  Second  Congressional  District 
Republican  Convention  prior  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

A  person  who  cast  his  vote  for  Nixon 
on  election  day  was  not  wholly  conscious 
that  he  was  actually  voting  for  an  Inter- 
mediary or  expected  that  that  interme- 
diary would  vote  for  Wallace  and  not  for 
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NUon.  If  he  Wanted  the  elector  to  rote 
for  Wallace,  h«  would  so  mark  his  ballot. 
or  pull  his  leter.  Putting  It  In  another 
way,  unless  the  Nixon  electors  are  bound 
to  Tote  for  Nixon  In  the  electoral  college, 
there  is  no  waj  in  which  the  citizens  who 
wish  to  choos«  Nixon  for  President  can 
effectoate  that  choice. 

Tb  reemphaiEtKe.  North  Carohna  stat- 
utes do  provide  that  the  names  of  electors 
shaD  not  appear  on  the  election  ballot. 
Only  the  names  of  the  presidential  and 
vlce-presldentlal  candidates  appear  on 
such  ballots.  The  law  provides  that  a  vote 
for  such  candidates  shall  be  counted  as  a 
Tote  for  the  electors  of  the  party  by 
which  such  candidate  was  named.  Cer- 
tainly this  in  turn  implies  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  elector  to  cast  his  vote 
for  the  candidate  of  his  party.  Not  to  do 
so  destroys  the  efTectlveness  of  the  citl- 
sen's  choice. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DKRWl^SKL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ttisO^  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  I  am 
in  sympathy  irtth  the  objective  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  OUaha) 
and  associate  myself  with  his  position. 

I  would  further  like  to  say  that  this  Is 
an  issue  that  does  not  give  me  any  trou- 
ble, as  apparently  it  is  giving  some  Mem- 
bers here  todaj. 

Out  our  way  when  we  count  ballots,  if 
we  find  one  thit  is  irregular  on  its  face — 
or  fraudulent  ifi  this  case  may  be  a  better 
word — we  do  j  not  count  it.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  ballot  being  more  irregular,  or 
more  fraudulent,  than  the  one  that  we 
have  before  us  today.  This  is  a  fraud  that 
has  been  perpetrated  before  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  whole  United  States.  It  is  not 
right  to  count  this  ballot  smd  we  should 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  DERwmSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
profound  Members  of  this  House  and  he 
has  just  proved  it  by  that  statement 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlemah  from  California  (Mr. 
Burton).  Is  tie  gentleman  opposed  to 
the  motion? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAK  SR.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BURTDN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

As  one  of  th  e  coequal  branches  of  the 
Government,  ^'e  have  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  measure  our  actions  by 
the  power  granted  to  us  imder  the  Con- 
stitution as  we  i  as  the  limitations  on  our 
power  as  spell<  d  out  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  essentikl  that  we  recognize  that 
this  body  canhot  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  either  stat- 
ute or  resolution.  The  Constitution  can 
only  be  amended  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied by  this  t>aslc  charter.  In  other 
words,  by  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  concurrence  by  the  requisite 
number  of  the  iseveral  States.  It  has  been 
clear  for  som^  time  that  our  electoral 
procedures  contain  some  rather  signifi- 
cant— perhaps  even  dangerous — defects. 


Some  of  these  defects  can  be  remedied 
by  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  statute; 
however,  in  the  instant  case  of  the 
"faithless  elecUM*,"  the  Constitution  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  quite  clear  and  there- 
fore we  are  wlUiout  authority — ^In  the 
abseiK^  of  an  amendment  changing  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution — to  either 
Ignore  or  invalidate  the  vote  cast  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  erf  North  Carolina. 

I  hope  that  the  9ist  Congress  comes  to 
grips  with  and  resolves  our  electoral  im- 
perfections and  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  and  our  colleague  in  the  other 
body — Senator  Muskh — for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  debate  and  highlight  this 
important  Issue.  This  debate  should  add 
a  further  note  of  urgency  to  the  cause  of 
electoral  reform. 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands,  my  re- 
search has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
Founding  Fathers,  for  whatever  reasons, 
decided  that  presidential  electors  were  to 
exercise  their  own  independent  judg- 
ment. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session,  last 
Friday,  in  my  view,  we  Ignored  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  duty  in  the 
matter  of  seating  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  In  my  view  we  were  mandated 
by  the  Constitution  to  seat  Mr.  Powell, 
after  ascertaining  that  he  met  the  basic 
qusdiflcations  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  we  exceeded  our  authority 
when  we  Imposed,  in  effect,  a  condition 
of  a  fine  on  his  being  seated.  Although 
I  have  little  doubt  that  this  body  has  the 
authority  after  observing  procedural  and 
substantive  due  process  to  discipline  one 
of  our  Members,  the  constitutional  course 
in  that  instance  was  to  first  seat  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  subsequent 
to  the  seating  determine  what,  if  any, 
discipline  should  be  imposed  upon  hlhi. 

Similarly  today,  I  urged  my  colleagues 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  impose  our 
collective  will  by  majority  vote  on  the 
judgment  exercised — no  matter  how  ill 
advised  or  lamentable  we  may  deem  it 
to  be — by  the  so-called  faithless  elector 
from  North  Carolina.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  gentleman  was  exercising  his 
right  granted  to  him  under  the  basic 
charter.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  this 
elector  misled  those  who  selected  him 
and  further  that  the  judgment  of  those 
who  decided  he  should  be  an  elector  is 
open  to  some  question,  all  of  this  is  ir- 
relevant. The  fact  of  the  matter  remains 
that  the  present  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  honored  until  that  provi- 
sion is  altered  or  deleted  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
point  of  how  very  important  it  is^4hat 
we  maintain  a  goverimient  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,  and  that  we,  as  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  abide  by  this  provi- 
sion, as  well  as  all  others,  until  that  point 
in  time  that  we  are  successful  in  delet- 
ing this  archaic  procedure  from  the 
framework  of  our  presidential  elections. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  with  me  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  motion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
SpetUcer,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  JONES  of  N<Mlh  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  House 
is  attempting  to  involve  itself  In  matters 
which  are  clearly  covered  by  the  UJ3. 
Constltuticai  as  well  as  the  election  laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  agree 
with  those  who  state  that  the  Sectoral 
coUege  is  filled  with  imperfections  and 
is  in  dire  need  of  reforms  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But,  Mr.  SpesJcer,  to  take  an  Iso- 
lated case  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina which  can  in  no  way  possibly  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential  election, 
is  to  say  the  least,  out  of  order.  I  think 
statements  taken  from  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  January  5,  1969,  can  best 
express  my  feelings,  and  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Muskle-O'Hara  challenge  assumes 
that  the  vote  of  Elector  Bailey  la  llles&l  be- 
cause It  was  cast  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  voters  who  chose  him  at  the  polls.  But 
North  Carolina  did  not  challenge  the  vote 
for  this  reason.  That  state  certainly  con- 
templates that  Republican  electors  chosen  by 
the  voters  shall  vote  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate,  for  It  puts  the  name  of 
the  candidate  (not  that  of  the  electors)  on 
Its  ballot.  Yet  it  does  not  require  them  by 
law  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Bailey  ex- 
plained bis  vote  as  conforming  to  the  wlU  of 
the  voters  In  his  district.  He  said  that  be 
was  nominated  as  a  district  elector  and  that 
his  district  went  for  Wallace.  This  did  not, 
of  course,  release  him  from  his  moral  obliga- 
tion to  vote  for  the  winning  candidate  in 
the  state  under  the  general  ticket  system. 
But  the  basic  fact  is  that  North  Carolina  did 
not  legally  bind  hlni  to  support  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote  In  the  state,  and  the  Con- 
stitution leaves  him  free  to  make  bis  own 
choice. 

Under  the  Twelfth  Amendment,  Congress 
seems  to  have  the  duty  of  counting  this  vote 
as  it  was  cast.  Even  If  Congress  should  as- 
sert the  right  not  to  count  It  on  the  rather 
far-fetched  assumption  that  It  was  not  legal- 
ly given,  where  could  Congress  And  any  au- 
thority to  change  it  from  a  vote  for  Wallace 
to  a  vote  for  Nixon?  The  duty  imposed  by 
the  Twelfth  Amendment  and  the  act  of  1887 
Is  merely  to  count  the  votes — not  to  say  for 
whom  they  should  have  been  cast. 

Since  Congress  itself  haa  no  right  to  Inter- 
vene, it  Is  scarcely  persuasive  to  say  that  it 
can  do  so  by  pretending  to  enforce  a  North 
Carolina  law  that  does  not  exist.  To  say  the 
least,  it  Is  a  very  strange  undertaking. 

Congress  has  been  Importuned  on  many 
occasions  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  that  "dummy" 
electors  might  frustrate  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  choosing  the  President.  But  Congress 
has  failed  to  do  so.  It  can  scarcely  excuse  that 
neglect  or  overcome  its  unfortunate  conse- 
quences now  by  asserting  the  right  to  count 
votes  so  as  to  deprive  electors  of  the  discre- 
tion the  Constitution  gives  them. 

I  hope  this  House  will  vote  down  this 
resolution  which  to  me  is  totally  irrele- 
vant and  unnecessary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  called  upon  today  to 
exercise  our  constitutional  obligations  in 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  What 
in  the  past  was  mere  formality,  becomes 
much  more  as  we  conolder  our  legal  duty 
to  judge  the  regularity  of  votes  cast. 

In  the  psist,  the  Congress  has  acted 
imder  the  provlstons  of  the  Constitution 
as  amended  and  the  16<7  electoral  count 
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law.  Today's  action  Is  a/lrst  only  in  that 
we  are  using  that  provision  of  the  law 
that  describes  the  g*thod  for  objecting 
to  an  elector's  vote.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  this  debate,  I  believe  our  ac- 
tion today  is  correct  and  obligatory.  The 
phrase  "regularly  given"  is  vague;  there- 
fore, it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  discuss, 
at  least  in  this  instance,  what  may  or 
may  not  be  considered  regular. 

There  is  no  direct  precedent  to  which 
we  can  turn;  nor  is  the  law  so  "explicit 
and  defined  that  we  can  look  solely  to  It. 
We  must  look  to  related  cases  and  the 
history  of  the  electoral  college  and  con- 
sider constitutional  custom. 

I  support  the  objection  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  believe  the  intent 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  cast 
their  electoral  vote  for  Richard  Nixon 
has  been  thwarted,  and  that  the  elector. 
Dr.  Bailey  acted  as  an  individual  and  not 
as  an  agent  of  the  people  of  his  State. 

There  are  two  views  of  the  role  or 
power  of  the  elector.  The  first  is  that 
electors  are  appointed  by  the  parties  in 
the  States  to  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ments with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
President.  In  this  opinion,  the  electors 
are  not  boimd  by  law  or  morality  to  select 
that  man  chosen  by  the  people  of  their 
State.  The  other  view  is  that  electors  are 
agents  of  the  people  of  their  States,  the 
formal  means  by  which  the  people's  vote 
is  recorded.  They  have  no  Independent 
existence,  and  are  asked  neither  to  decide 
or  even  to  think;  they  merely  transmit 
the  vote  of  their  State. 

Although  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
many  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
favored  the  former  view,  practice  among 
those  men  who  have  been  privileged  to 
be  electors,  from  the  beginning,  has  con- 
formed to  the  latter  view.  By  now,  we  all 
know  the  views  of  that  anonymous  con- 
stituent in  1796  who  chose  the  elector 
Samuel  Miles  "to  act,  not  to  think."  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  Nation,  only  six 
men  have  voted  against  the  wishes  of 
their  constituencies. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Ray  against 
Blair  upheld  the  right  of  a  State  to  re- 
quire that  electors  pledge  themselves  be- 
fore the  general  election.  I  believe  we  all 
support  this  decision.  However,  the  case 
of  the  North  Carolina  elector  is  not  quite 
so  easy.  The  1933  electoral  law  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  does  not,  on  its 
face,  require  pledged  electors.  However,  I 
believe  that  this  was  the  intent  of  the 

law. 

The  North  Carolina  law  states  that  the 
names  of  electors  shall  not  be  placed  on 
the  ballot,  and  only  the  names  of  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates 
shall  appear.  A  vote  for  the  candidates  is 
counted  as  a  vote  for  the  electors  of  the 
party  by  which  the  candidate  was  named. 
The  elector  does  not  exist  except  through 
the  presidential  candidate.  This  is  not  a 
case,  as  in  some  States,  where  voters  vote 
for  electors  who  it  is  assumed  will  vote 
for  certain  candidates.  The  voter  casts 
his  ballot  for  the  President,  and  it  is 
deemed  that  the  electors  of  that  candi- 
date's party  are  chosen.  Dr.  Bailey  only 
existed  as  an  elector  for  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  in  terms  of  his  party's 
support  for  Richard  Nixon.  He  had  no 
individual  standing. 


If  we  accept  his  vote,  we  are  denying 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  his  State.  They 
did  not  vote  for  Dr.  BaUey— his  name 
was  not  even  on  the  ballot.  Other  nations 
have  electoral  systems  wherein  people 
vote  for  parties  and  not  people.  How- 
ever, we  have  always  deemed  it  the  right 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  govern- 
ment. If  Dr.  Bailey's  vote  is  upheld,  we 
are  saying  that  it  is  right,  it  is  fair,  and 
it  is  legal  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina vote  blindly.  Obviously,  if  this  is  the 
case,  they  did  not  vote  for  Richard  Nixon ; 
neither  did  they  vote  for  Dr.  Bailey.  In 
a  sense  they  voted  for  a  party,  but  that 
party   could   not   guarantee   that   their 
vote  would  be  cast  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

I  believe  the  1933  North  Carolina  law 
meant  to  bring  the  people's  vote  closer  to 
a  direct  vote  for  President,  and  not  re- 
move it  one  more  step  from  an  effective 
vote. 

More  than  20  States  do  not  print  the 
names  of  electors  on  the  ballot.  In  one 
way  or  another,  a  vote  for  a  candidate 
is  deemed  a  vote  for  electors  who  are 
assumed  to  support  that  candidate.  If 
we  sustain  Dr.  Bailey's  vote,  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  people  that  it  is  legal  to  imply 
an  elector's  preference  for  a  candidate — 
by  associating  him  with  a  candidate's 
party—without  putting  any  obligation  on 
that  elector  to  concur  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Intimation  becomes  fact; 
appearance  becomes  reality. 

We  are  making  the  voting  process  a 
game,  as  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
We  are  asking  people  to  make  vital  de- 
cisions but  we  do  not  let  them  know  what 
the  choices  are,  nor  are  we  allowing  them 
to  really  decide. 

I  do  not  think  our  action  here  today 
is  any  substitute  for  electoral  reform. 
There  looms  the  possibility  that  such  de- 
cisions as  this  one  could  be  made  every 
4  years,  vrith  each  State's  laws  making 
an  entirely  new  case.  But  separate  from 
the  great  need  for  changing  our  electoral 
process,  for  making  clear  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  for  translating  votes  into 
electoral  choice,  there  is  a  need  to  up- 
hold the  dictates  and  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  North  Carolina 
electoral  law  of  1933.  The  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  voted  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  That  vote  placed  Dr.  Bailey 
in  a  position  to  transmit  their  vote  to 
the  electoral  college.  Dr.  Bailey  has  no 
standing  and  no  identity  as  an  elector 
apart  from  the  people's  vote  for  Richard 
Nixon.  He  Is  the  people's  agent:  he  is 
obligated  to  represent  the  people  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  In  the  electoral 
college.  If  we  allow  his  vote  to  stand  to- 
day, we  have  allowed  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  disappear,  to 
become  void.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
guarantee  that  the  people's  vote  is  mean- 
ingful, that  it  exists.  Therefore,  I  support 
the  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Burlison). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  ob- 
jection. I  wisK^  to  state  affirmatively 
early  that  in  so  doing,  I  do  not  approve 
of  our  present  system  of  electing  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Three 
times  in  our  history  the  popular  wiU  of 


our  people  has  been  defeated — In  the  in- 
famous elections  of  1824,  1876,  and  1888. 
In  six  instances  we  have  had  the  "un- 
faithful elector"  situation  which  we  are 
discussing  at  this  point.  This  demon- 
strates the  great  potential  for  absolute 
repudiation  of  the  popular  will  of  our 
people.  So  I  think  most  of  us  must  con- 
clude that  the  electoral  college  is  a  rep- 
reheiislble  and  an  undemocratic  anach- 
ronism. ' 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  ol 
whether  the  remedy  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  other 
body  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  the  appropriate  one.  In 
my  humble  judgment.  It  is  not. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  illegal.  Both 
article  n  of  the  Constitution  and  the  12th 
amendment  thereto  make  It  clear,  as  well 
as  the  arguments  that  were  submitted  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  that  It 
was  the  Intent  of  the  drafters  of  our 
Constitution  that  the  elector  would  have 
an  independent  judgment  which  he 
should  and  could  exercise. 

Ironically,  the  law  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman 
from  the  other  body  seek  to  invoke  is  a 
law  passed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
that  greatest  miscarriage  of  the  popular 
will  that  has  ever  happened  In  this  Na- 
tion—the election  of  Hayes  over  Tilden 
In  1876.  Ironically,  they  invoke  in  this  In- 
stance a  law  which  was  passed  to  cure 
that  situation.  By  their  own  admission, 
in  a  document  put  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  other  body— and  I  refer  to  the  "mem- 
orandum in  support  of  an  objection  to 
counting  the  vote  of  a  North  Carolina 
elector"— paragraph  10  of  that  docu- 
ment—"In  1876  the  present  electoral  sys- 
tem faithfully  was  adhered  to  on  all 
sides,"  so  the  situation  in  1876  had  no 
Instance  of  the  "unfaithful  elector"  that 
we  are  debating  on  this  occasion. 

My  conclusion,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  is  two- 
pronged  : 

First.  The  objection  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  other  body  is  constitu- 
tionally invalid  and  is  not  remedied  by 
an  inapplicable  law  passed  in  1887  for  a 
different  purpose,  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  in  1876. 

Second.  The  second  facet  of  my  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that  our  system 
for  electing  a  President  is  woefully  in- 
adequate. But  let  us  not  approach  the 
problem  piecemeal  as  here  proposed.  Let 
us  in  this  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress discharge  our  full  responsibility  by 
starting  the  turn  of  the  wheels  which 
will  mean  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion and  elimination  of  the  Innocuous 
electoral  collepe  system  for  electing  a 
President. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  this 
effect.  Many  others  have  and  will. 
Whether  you  prefer  the  proportionate 
system,  or  the  district  system,  or  the 
popular  system — which  I  prefer — let  us 
do  away  with  our  present  inadequate  sys- 
tem: but  let  us  not  compound  our  past 
errors  by  approving  the  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
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commend  the  gentleman  on  the  splendid 
presentation  he  ha«  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Galifianakis)  . 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thp  vote  case  by  presi- 
dential elector,  Dr.jLloyd  Bailey  of  North 
Carolina,  raises  m|iny  Interesting  ques- 
tions, some  of  whl<ih  deserve  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration  by  this  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  by  law  we  are  required  to 
count  the  electoral  votes  today,  Janu- 
ary 6.  This  provides  very  little — Indeed 
Inadequate — time  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  many  Implications  of  Dr.  Bailey's 
act.  ' 

Suppose  the  reaolution  rejecting  Dr. 
Bailey's  vote  is  parsed  by  this  Congress 
today.  And  suppose  Dr.  Bailey  decides 
tomorrow,  as  he  nilght  very  well  do,  to 
test  his  constltutlo^ial  right  to  vote  as  he 
did.  We  shall  then  be  no  closer  to  resolv- 
ing this  particular  problem  than  we  are 
now.  ladeed,  the  pfoblem  will  be  further 
complicated  by  tht  intervention  of  the 
courts  and  may  well  interfere  with  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  a  more  adequate, 
permanent  solution  to  the  fimdamental 
problem  presented  here. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  emphatically  dif- 
ferentiate between]  my  personal  feelings 
on  the  matter  and  i  what  I  perceive  to  be 
the  controlling  law.  I  believe  Dr.  Bailey 
had  a  moral  commitment,  as  a  Republi- 
can elector,  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican candidates.  President-elect 
Nixon  and  Vice  President-elect  Agnew. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  voters  whom  Dr. 
Bailey  represented  as  elector  confidently 
auitlcipated  that  their  expression  of  pref- 
erence would  be  preserved  by  the  North 
Carolina  electors  skould  the  Republicans 
carry  the  State,  ai  they  did.  I  feel  this 
assumption  Is  particularly  valid  since  the 
third  party  candidate,  George  Wallace, 
also  appeared  on  Nforth  Carolina's  presi- 
dential ballot,  providing  those  voters  who 
preferred  him  aihple  opportunity  to 
choose  his  slate  of  ejectors. 

Fiirthermore,  if  It  is  the  intention,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  oj  Senator  Muskie  and 
Congressman  O'Hara  to  question  the 
presidential  elector  system,  I  am  entirely 
in  accord  with  thdir  motives.  I  feel  the 
entire  electoral  system  needs  the  most 
careful  reexamination  and  considera- 
tion. 

But  at  the  same  ime,  I  do  not  see  that 
these  gentlemen  huve  made  a  legal  case 
for  their  challenge  The  first  question  is 
whether  or  not  there  are,  in  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nortli  Carolina,  provisions 
which  require  an  elector  to  cast  his  vote 
for  the  candidates  3f  the  party  he  repre- 
sents. It  appears  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina constitution  iind  statutes  are  en- 
tirely silent  on  this  point.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina would  hold,  in  constming  the  laws 
of  the  State,  that  |n  the  absence  of  ex- 
press language  or  clear  implications  in 
the  law,  no  such  ii  terpretation  can  pre- 
vail. I  find  neither  ;uch  express  language 
nor  such  clear  imp  icatlon  in  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina. 

Also,  I  do  not  see  that  the  Federal  laws 
will  help  their  ca^e.  The  statute  which 


authorized  Congress  to  reject  electoral 
votes  does  so  in  a  very  limited  and  spe- 
cific way.  I  quote : 

No  electoral  vote  or  yotee  from  any  State 
which  shall  have  been  regularly  given  by 
electors  whose  appointment  has  been  lawfully 
certtfled  to  according  to  section  6  of  this  title 
from  which  but  one  return  has  been  received 
shall  be  rejected,  but  the  two  Houses  con- 
currently may  reject  the  vote  or  votes  when 
they  agree  that  such  vote  or  votes  have  not 
been  so  regularly  given  by  electors  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  so  certified. 

Clearly,  our  only  basis  for  rejecting 
Dr.  Bailey's  vote  under  this  section  would 
be  upon  the  determination  by  this  Con- 
gress that  his  was  not  a  lawfully  certi- 
fied appointment  or  that  his  vote  was 
not  cast  in  a  regular  manner.  There  ap- 
parently is  no  contention  raised  as  to 
the  first  point,  and  to  argue  that  the  fact 
of  Dr.  Bailey's  vote  in  itself  made  it  ir- 
regular, I  beUeve,  assumes  the  questions 
rather  than  answering  them. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress under  the  law  is,  of  course,  to  count 
electoral  votes,  not  to  cast  them,'  nor  to 
ignore  them,  nor  to  recast  them.  There 
may  be  flaws  in  the  scheme  which  pro- 
duces these  votes,  but  these  must  be 
traced  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  several  State  codes.  It 
Is  hardly  appropriate  for  Congress  to  try 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  custom. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  statement  he  is  making. 
I  join  him  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  sits  to 
receive  the  electoral  vote  cast  by  the 
electors  duly  chosen  in  the  various  States 
to  serve  in  the  electoral  college  to  elect 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  our 
duty  is  similar  to  that  of  a  local  board 
of  elections  which  canvasses  and  certi- 
fies the  returns. 

Our  fimction  is  solely  to  receive  the 
votes,  count  them,  and  certify  the  result. 

It  is  not  to  determine  whether  the  votes 
were  properly  cast. 

I  do  not  believe  our  laws  should  permit 
an  elector  to  disregard  the  expressed  will 
of  the  voters  and  cast  the  electoral  vote 
entrusted  to  him  as  a  representative  of 
his  political  party  for  a  candidate  other 
than  the  candidate  of  his  party.  Never- 
theless, our  present  law  does  permit  such 
action  and  the  Congress  has  no  legal  au- 
thority to  change  the  vote  cast  by  a  duly 
qualified  elector  or  to  refuse  to  consider 
and  count  it. 

I  expect  to  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  change  our 
electoral  system  to  prevent  such  actions 
in  the  future,  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  amendment,  or  a  State  law  spelling 
out  clearly  the  duties  of  an  elector,  he 
has  the  legal,  if  not  the  moral,  right  to 
vote  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  friend  in  commending  the  gentleman 


from    North   Carolina   for    a    splendid 
speech. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  12th  amendment  and 
the  manner  in  which  It  does  direct  that 
the  electors  act  as  agents  for  the  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
The  12th  Amendment 

In  1800,  the  electors  met  and  cast  their 
votes,  each  voting  for  two  candidates,  with- 
out distinction  as  to  a  Presidential  and 
Vlce-Presldentlal  choice,  as  then  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  The  result  was  a  tie  for 
first  place  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  the 
two  Democratic-Republican  candidates,  each 
of  whom  received  73  votes.  John  Adams  re- 
ceived 65  votes,  his  "offlclal"  Federalist  run- 
ning mate,  Plnckney,  received  64,  and  one 
Federalist  elector  voted  for  John  Jay.  This 
left  Jefferson  and  Burr  tied  for  President,  and 
after  considerable  cllff-hanglng,  the  House 
elected  Jefferson  over  Burr.  Subsequently.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility — which  was 
close  in  the  House — of  the  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  an  unintended  candidate  through 
wheeling  and  dealing  among  the  State  dele- 
gations— the  Congress  submitted  to  the 
States,  the  twelfth  amendment,  which  was 
ratified  In  time  to  govern  the  casting  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  makes  other  changes  In  the  elec- 
toral college  procedure,  is  the  language  which 
now  governs  the  choice  and  operation  of 
electors.  In  the  debates  preceding  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress,  there  Is  ample  rhetori- 
cal evidence  that  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  amendments  to  provide  for 
as  direct  a  Presidential  election  as  they 
deemed  p>os8lble.  and  that  they  viewed  the 
electors  as  mere  agents  of  the  voters.  Their 
speeches,  from  which  I  quote  below,  are 
favorable  to  our  cause.  But  the  environment 
In  which  they  were  delivered  poses  some 
questions  since  most  electors  immediately 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  were 
not  chosen  by  direct  election  at  all,  but  by 
the  State  Legislatures. 

I.    THE   RHETORIC 

A.  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Jackson  of  Geor- 
gia. "Tou  must  keep  the  election  out  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  If  you  wish  to  keep 
the  Government  from  civil  war,  from  the 
danger  of  having  a  man  not  voted  lor  by  the 
people  proposed  to  be  placed  over  your  head, 
as  you  are  plainly  told  has  been  proposed. 
We  are  but  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  It 
Is  our  duty  to  study  their  wishes." 

Senator  Nicholas,  of  Virginia:  "By  taking 
the  number  three  instead  of  five,  you  place 
the  choice  with  more  certainty  in  the  people 
at  large,  and  render  the  choice  more  con- 
sonant with  their  wishes.  .  .  .  The  people  hold 
the  sovereign  power,  and  It  was  intended  by 
the  Constitution  that  they  should  have  the 
election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate." 

Senator  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland:  .  .  . 
the  Constitution;  which  if  (I  understand)  Is 
right,  intended  that  the  election  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive should  be  in  the  people,  or  as  nearly 
as  was  possible,  consistent  with  public  order 
and  security  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  .  .  .  Our 
object  in  the  amendment  is  or  should  be  to 
make  the  election  more  certain  by  the 
people." 

Senator  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky:  "If  any 
principle  Is  more  sacred  and  all-lmpwrtant 
for  free  government  It  is  that  elections  should 
be  as  direct  as  possible:  In  proportion  as  you 
remove  from  direct  elections  you  approach 
danger.  And  if  It  were  practicable  to  act  with- 
out any  agents  In  the  choice,  that  would  be 
preferable  even  to  the  choice  by  Electors." 

B.  In  the  House.  Rep.  Clopton  of  Virginia: 
"he  believed  the  provision,  if  conformed  to 


the  Ideas  suggested  by  him,  would  be  more 
likely  to  Insure  the  ultimate  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  according  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  the  electoral  votes  are  to 
be  considered  as  their  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic win."  .,„ 
Bep.  G.  W.  Campbell  of  Tennessee:  He 
considered  to  be  the  duty  of  this  House,  in 
Introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  point,  to  secure  to  the  people 
the  benefits  of  choosing  the  President,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  contravention  of  their  will  as 
expressed  by  Electors  chosen  by  them." 

Rep.  Clopton  (further)  :  "The  Electors  are 
the  organs,  who,  acting  from  a  certain  and 
unquestioned  knowledge  of  the  choice  of  the 
people,   by  whom   they   themselves   are   ap- 
pointed and  under  immediate  responsibility 
to  them,  select  and  announce  those  particular 
citizens,  and  affix  to  them  by  their  votes  and 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  public  confidence 
which  Is  bestowed  upon  them.  The  adoption 
of  this  medium  through  which  the  election 
should  be  made,  In  preference  to  the  mode  of 
immediate  election  by  the  people,  waa  no 
abandonment  of  the  great  principle,  that  the 
appointment  of  the  constituted  authorities 
ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  public  will. 
It  was  no  abandonment  of  that  principle  In 
respect  to  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
The  adoption  of  this  medium  in  the  first  re- 
sort, and  the  adoption  of  this  alternative  of 
a  Legislative  election  in  the  last  resort,  were 
not  Intended  as  disparagements  to  the  energy 
of  that  principle — were  not  Intended  to  oper- 
ate any  diminution  of  Its  force.  The  spirit, 
the  genius  of  the  Government,  Is  the  same. 
The  same  principle  was  intended  to  Infiuence 
Its  elections,  although  In  a  different  form  and 
after  a  different  manner.  It  Is  a  great  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Government.  It  Is  a 
primary,  essential,  and  distinguishing  attri- 
bute of  the  Government,  that  the  will  of  the 
people  should  be  done;  and  that  the  elections 
should  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  people." 
Rep.  Holland  of  North  Carolina:  "Sir,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  been  early  taught  to 
respect  the  wlU  of  the  people,  and  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said,  I  still  retain  an 
opinion   that  the  public  will  is  of  binding 
obligation  and  I   hope   I  shall   continue   to 
regard  It.  The  Constitution  Itself  Is  predicated 
upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and  In  order  to 
ascertain  this  will  at  all  times,  the  framers 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  elections  and  dele- 
gations of  power  by  which  agents  were  to  be 
appointed  to  express  and  execute  their  will, 
whether  acting  In  a  Legislative  or  Executive 
capacity.  But  the  delegation  of  power  ought 
to  be  Imposed  only  In  cases  where  the  will  of 
the  people  cannot  be  otherwise  known.  Under 
these  impressions,  I  have  not  admired  the 
plan  adopted  In  the  Constitution  of  electing 
those  high  officers  by  Electors.  I  should  have 
preferred  an  Immediate  suffrage  to  this  in- 
direct mode  of  electing  by  Electors;  but  as 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  thought 
proper  to  ascertain  the  public  will  through 
the  medium  of  Electors,  I  am  unwilling  that 
they  also  should  be  under  any  unnecessary 
trammels  whereby  the  will  of  their  constitu- 
ents should  be  impeded. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  parliamentary  considerations  have 
led  to  a  limited  challenge  today;  one 
which,  if  sustained,  will  only  disqualify 
the  vote  of  the  defecting  elector.  I  would 
have  gone  further  and  required  the  de- 
fector's vote  to  be  counted  In  accordance 
with  the  pledge  that  he  carried.  At  a  fu- 
ture time  that  further  result  should  be 
urged. 

Does  the  Constitution  confer  upon  an 
elector  the  unrestricted  right  to  exercise 
his  discretion  regardless  of  the  system 
used  to  elect  him.  and  without  reference 


to  firm,  public  pledges  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate  which  were  the  sole 
basis  of  his  election?  I  think  not,  al- 
though I  must  confess  that  imtil  I  re- 
viewed the  language  of  the  Constitution 
and  read  some  of  the  court  decisions  I 
had  a  contrary  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  true  that  the  draft- 
ers of  the  Constitution  contemplated  that 
presidential  electors  would  use  their  own 
judgment  and  discretion  in  voting  for  a 
President.  Presumably  this  intent  was 
expressed  by  calUng  for  the  elector  to 
"vote  by  ballot."  But  the  same  article  of 
the  Constitution  contains  a  further  pro- 
vision which  must  be  examined. 

The  critical  language  is  found  in  ar- 
ticle n,  section  1  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  each  State  shall  ap- 
point presidential  electors  "in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect." This  language  is  a  general  grant 
of  power,  broadly  drawn,  which  does  not 
circumscribe  the  procedures  under  which 
the  States  may  choose  electors. 

In  truth,  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
upheld  a  variety  of  procedures  for  the 
appointment  of  electors,  including  elec- 
tion by  the  legislature,  by  statewide  vote, 
and  by  district  votes.  Moreover,  the 
courts  have  sustained  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
procedure  used  In  North  Carolina  and  in 
at  least  34  other  States.  In  these  States 
only  the  names  of  the  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  appear  on 
the  ballot,  and  not  the  names  of  the  elec- 
tors. It  Is  beyond  dispute  that  the  latter 
system  contemplates  that  the  electors 
will  vote  for  the  candidates  on  whose 
behalf  they  were  filed.  The  electors  are 
imder  an  explicit  pledge  In  some  of  those 
35  States  and  imder  an  Implied  pledge  In 
the  others  to  vote  for  those  candidates. 
The  creation  of  the  implied  pledge  has 
been  explicitly  referred  to  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Thus,  for  over  a  centui-y  and  a  half, 
both  practice  and  the  courts  have  sanc- 
tioned a  system  of  appointing  electors 
who  carry  either  an  explicit  or  an  Im- 
plied pledge  to  vote  for  a  certain  candi- 
date. Thus,  a  system  of  appointing  elec- 
tors has  prevailed  for  over  150  years 
which  explicitly  follows  a  system  outside 
the  contemplation  of  the  original  draft- 
ers of  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless,  this 
system  appears  to  come  within  the  broad 
grant  of  power  afforded  each  State  to 
appoint  these  electors  In  "such  manner 
as  the  legislature  may  direct." 

The  only  question  which  remains  is 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  shall  give 
full  force  and  effect  to  the  system  fol- 
lowed by  almost  all  of  the  States.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not.  If  we 
sustain  this  challenge,  we  will  be  uphold- 
ing the  exercise  by  the  States  of  their 
general  power  to  determine  the  proce- 
dures to  be  used  in  selecting  electors;  we 
will  carry  forward  the  wiB-©f-1*ie  voters 
rather  than  permitting  that  will  to  be 
frustrated;  and  we  will  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  election  system  which  is 
so  essential  to  a  free  society. 

If  Congress  sustains  this  challenge,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  impair  the  rights 
of  third  parties  to  present  themselves  to 
the  voters,  nor  does  it  bar  a  State  from 
following  a  method  of  selecting  electors 
who  are  free  to  exercise  discretion.  If 
we  sustain  the  challenge  today,  we  sim- 


ply affirm  the  right  of  the  States  to  make 
effective  one  system  of  selecting  electors 
which  In  no  way  detracts  or  erodes  their 
right  to  adopt  other  systems. 

I  urge  that  the  challenge  be  sustained. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  doubt  If  anyone  In  this  Chamber  today 
is  happy  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
make  a  decision  on  this  matter  at  this 
time.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  aw- 
fully fortunate  that  we  are  not  making 
another  decision,  that  other  decision  be- 
ing who  would  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States.  As  we  all  know,  we 
came  dangerously  close  to  having  to  face 
up  to  that  problem  as  the  closeness  of 
the  election  In  November  became  more 
obvious  to  every  one  of  us.  So,  although 
we  have  the  lesser  of  the  two  challenges 
pending  before  us,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  In  trying  to  resolve  In  our  minds 
how  each  of  us  should  vote. 

In  December  1967  I  first  raised  the 
question  before  a  Republican  Governors' 
conference  In  Florida  of  the  possibility 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  having 
to  decide  who  might  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent. Quite  frankly  I  was  disappointed 
with  the  response  that  I  received  from 
even  Members  of  this  body.  I  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  press.  The  news  media  discounted 
the  possibility  of  this  constitutional 
crisis.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  people  were  discounting  this  se- 
rious problem  as  the  election  night  wore 
on,  believe  me. 

And,  perhaps,  the  mere  fact  tli^t  we 
have  this  issue  pending  before  ^today 
Is  yet  another  Incentive  for  the  p6ngre.<;s 
to  initiate  some  affirmative  action  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  constitutional 
crisis  in  November  1972. 

I  am  all  for  a  change  in  the  method 
by  which  we  select  the  President.  I  have 
some  views  favoring  one  method  over 
another,  but  I  am  willing  to  moderate 
these  personal  views  In  order  to  achieve 
a  solution.  Therefore,  I  urge  immediate 
action  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  on  the  floor,  and  the  sooner  we 
get  together  the  better.  But  we  have  a 
concrete  problem  before  us  today  as  to 
what  we  should  do  about  this  specific 
Issue  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  O'Hara)  and  Senator 
Muskie. 

Constitutionally,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  right,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  right,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  right.  I  cannot  argue 
with  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  elector 
predicated  upon  a  strict  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  On  the  other  hand 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  have  to  weave 
into  our  decisionmaking  the  question  of 
the  moral  issue. 

Our  function  today  is  to  decide  what 
votes  we  count.  Do  we  count  the  vote  of 
the  faithless  elector  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  or  do  we  count  the  votes 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  who 
voted  In  the  plurality  for  the  President- 
elect? And,  when  I  weigh  on  the  scales 
under  these  circumstances  whose  vote  or 
votes  I  am  going  to  coimt  today,  I  am 
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going  to  vote  f^r  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  who  voted  for  Dick  Nixon. 
Now,  some  wUl  say  that  Is  a  bad  prece- 
dent. Well.  I  ht>pe  It  Is  a  precedent  In  a 
moot  case,  bec»use,  in  the  next  4  years. 
I  hope  we  have  found  a  better  way  to 
select  a  President  of  the  United  States 
than  the  manner  In  which  we  do  it  today. 
Therefore,  whether  it  is  a  precedent  un- 
der this  procedure  or  not,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  it; 

I  am  concen^ed  about  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  our  method  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  thit  whatever  the  precedent 
Is  today  that  it  certainly  will  be  moot, 
and  that  we  wll|  soon  have  a  new  method 
and  a  new  means  of  choosing  a  President 
so  as  to  be  effective  In  November  of  1972. 
Therefore,  MJ-.  Speaker,  may  I  con- 
clude with   thii   final   observation— for 
obviously  I  am  giolng  to  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution If  we  geo  to  that  question,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not-|-and  In  order  to  obviate 
a  precedent  which  I  believe  would  be  bad, 
even  though  I  would  hope  it  would  not  be 
applicable  in  19f72,  I  am  going  to  move, 
-or  seek  to  move  to  table  the  resolution. 
■As  soon  as  we  conclude  the  debate,  I  am 
going  to  move  to.  table  the  resolution,  £ind 
I  hope  it  Is  In  otder. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlf higan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  wo^ld  like  to  inquire  if  there 
are  any  other  Members  who  are  going  to 
speak  In  opposition  to  the  objection.  At 
present  the  ChalJ'  has  one  Member  on  the 
list  who  is  golngj  to  speak  in  opposition, 
and  three  or  f<)ur  Members  who  will 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  objection.  The 
Chair  is  making  the  inquiry  in  order  that 
the  Chair  can  protect  the  Members  on 
the  question  of  equality  in  the  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Eckhardt  ) . 

Mr.  JONES  dt  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the!  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARC>T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlematt  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.   JONES   of  North   Carolina.   Mr. 
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Speaker,    I 
yielding. 
I  would  like  to 


thaiik    the    gentleman    for 


Insert  into  the  Record 


that   under   the 
presidential  electoi 


at  this  point — aid  I  would  also  like  to 

read — a  telegrani  received  by  me  today 

which  is  as  followp 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
Hon.  Walter  B.  Jon  es. 

Representative  of  A  orth  Carolina. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Pxirsuant  to  you  •  request  you  are  advised 
Nprth  Carolina  statutes  a 
Is  not  required  to  cast 


his  vote  for  any  pirtlciUar  candidate. 
James  P.  Bttllock, 
Di'.putf  Attorney  General. 

I  thank  the  ger^tleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ECKHARDJr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  a)»pear  here  to  oppose  a 
resolution  with  ^uch  honorable  intent 
against  one  guilty  of  such  dishonorable 
conduct  if  I  did  not  consider  It  incumbent 
on  me  to  do  so  un^er  my  oath  of  ofHce. 

Last  Friday  I  voted  "present"  upon 
that  basis,  and  t^day  I  shall  vote  "no" 
upon  the  same  ba^is. 

There  are  twin  Jerelictions  that  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  hlrfiest  crimes  of  a  repre- 
sentative official  ithe  first  Is  lack  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  people,  fnd  the  second  Is  lack 


of  fidelity   to  the   Consfllutlon  of  the 
United  States. 

On  so  thorny  a  constitutional  question 
as  the  basic  one  raised  in  debate  here  to- 
day one  would  be  bold,  indeed,  if  he  were 
so  sure  of  his  correctness  as  to  say  the 
opposite  conclusion  defied  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  though,  on  the  constitutional 
objection  that  I  shall  raise  here,  I  feel 
that  Congress'  authority  is  clearly  and 
expressly  limited  short  of  judging  a  hypo- 
thetical question  of  Dr.  Bailey's  authority 
to  defy  the  voters'  mandate,  I  concede 
that  others  may  come  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. If  they  do,  they  are  upholding 
the  Constitution  as  they  see  it,  and  this 
is  what  they  should  do. 

My  arguments  against  this  resolution 
do  not  rest  upon  the  basis  of  any  of  the 
constitutional  argiunents  that  have  here- 
tofore been  raised.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
so  clear  as  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  contends 
that  the  electoral  college  is  a  mere  con- 
duit of  the  will  of  the  persons  who  select 
them. 

I  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  it 
is  so  clear,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said,  that  the  electors  may  vote 
without  restraint  their  true  and  inde- 
pendent views.  But  I  do  believe  that  there 
is  one  thing  that  is  beyond  question  in 
the  Constitution,  and  that  is  that  the 
joint  session  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
has  no  power  whatsoever  other  than  to 
hear  the  returns  of  the  electors  read, 
until  it  is  shown  that  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  that  one  of  the  candidates 
does  not  have  a  majority. 

The  time  we  reach  the  point  that  we 
are  attempting  to  decide  by  this  resolu- 
tion Is  at  the  point  where  the  House  gets 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  issue  of 
the  Presidency. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  the  House 
receiving  that  jurisdlcUon  under  the 
facts  of  this  case.  But  technlcaUy.  if  I 
were  not  stopped  by  the  peculiar  rule  in- 
volved where  an  issue  is  presented  to  this 
body  through  the  joint  body  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  amended,  what  I  woiUd 
be  speaking  for  here  and  now  would  be  a 
delay  of  action  with  respect  to  the  deci- 
sion on  the  vote  of  the  elector  from 
North  Carolina  until  it  was  determined 
that  his  vote  might  result  in  a  failure  of 
a  majority  appearing  for  any  given  can- 
didate. 

Now  that  is  the  only  point  at  which 
this  body  receives  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine the  issue  of  the  propriety  of  the 
election  or  of  the  propriety  of  the  vote 
of  an  elector  in  the  electoral  college,  and 
until  this  occurs  this  body  is  utterly  and 
completely  without  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  the  matter. 

Now  there  are  also  practical  aspects  in 
following  this  mandate  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  they  are  the  same  aspects  that 
constrain  the  Supreme  Court  from  de- 
ciding moot  cases  and  questions. 

If  this  determination,  with  respect  to 
the  electors  of  North  Carolina,  were  to 
determine  who  would  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  then  nearly  every  respon- 
sible law  journal  in  the  universities  in 
the  country  and  most  of  the  students  of 
constitutional  law  would  have  written  on 
this  subject  and  we  would  be  deciding 
this  question  on  a  mature  basis  of  con- 


sideration, and  not  as  a  moot  case  or 
question. 

If  we  decide  a  case  on  this  basis,  then 
we  decide  it  on  the  weakest  considera- 
tion that  a  matter  of  this  Importance 
could  possibly  command. 

I  urge  the  House  that  we  cast  a  "no" 
vote  at  this  time,  without  resolving  the 
question  oi  whether  Dr.  Bailey  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  mandate  of  the  vote 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  was 
not  compelled  to  follow  that  mandate 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Congress  may  pre- 
vent a  presidential  elector  chosen  on  the 
assumption  that  he  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Nixon  from  in  fact  casting  his  vote  for 
Mr.  Wallace. 

Originally,  there  was  no  doubt  that  an 
elector  was  free  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment.  But  customary  law  has  long 
since  dictated  an  obligation  to  keep 
faith.  As  long  ago  as  1903,  James  A. 
Woodburn  said  in  The  American  Re- 
public that — 

No  law  of  the  Constitution  Is  stronger  or 
more  InvloUble  than  thla  unwritten  one 
that  a  presidential  elector  Is  required  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  selected  by  the  popular 
election. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara) — to  whom  we  must  be  grateful 
for  raising  the  issue— relies  on  the  elec- 
toral count  law  of  1887  as  the  basis  of 
his  challenge  of  the  vote  of  Dr.  Bailey. 
I  have  some  difficulty  with  the  use  of  the 
1887  law  for  this  purpose,  since  that  law 
seems  to  imply  that  if  an  elector  is  duly 
elected  by  the  law  of  his  State,  his  vote 
may  not  be  challenged. 

But  there  is  another,  and  I  think 
clearer,  ground  for  this  House  to  count 
Dr.  Bailey's  vote  as  not  a  vote  for  Mr. 
Wallace.  We  are  here  acting  under  the 
language  of  the  original  Constitution— 
and  of  the  Identical  language  of  the  12th 
amendment  of  1804: 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 


In  counting  Dr.  Bailey's  vote,  we  ought 
to  assume  that  he  did  not  betray  his 
trust. 

If  Dr.  Bailey  does  not  like  the  way  we 
count  his  vote,  it  is  open  to  him  to  go  to 
a  Federal  court  of  equity  and  attempt  to 
have  his  vote  corrected.  And  there,  even 
if  he  should  persuade  the  court  that 
Congress  in  counting  his  vote  was  wrong, 
the  court  of  equity  will  invoke  a  old 
maxim  of  equity:  He  who  comes  into 
equity  must  come  with  clean  hands.  The 
court,  noting  Dr.  Bailey's  betrayal  of 
trust,  win  turn  him  away,  saying :  "Phy- 
sician, heal  thyself." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  literal 
language  of  the  Constitution,  which  some 
of  our  distinguished  collea^rues  feel  we 
are  bound  to  do.  could  we  have  anything 
like  an  effective  election  tallied  here 
today? 
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Article  n  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congreae. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  would  have  been  13.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  did  not  do  that.  They 
authorized  the  Democratic  Party  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  list  of 
Democratic  electors,  and  they  authorized 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  Wallace 
Party  to  do  the  same  thing.  So  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  authorized 
three  sets  of  electors,  but  only  one  set 
voted  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
That  would  be  one-third  of  the  total 
number  authorized  to  vote  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  if 
we  ignore  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Therefore,  is  It  not  apparent  that  by 
common  acquiescence  and  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  that  we  have  come  to  treat 
the  electoral  college  as  an  institution 
about  as  functional  as  is  the  appendix  in 
the  human  body? 

I  ask  one  further  question :  Suppose  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  had  not  named 
any  electors,  but  suppose  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  certified  to  the  Congress 
that  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  let  us 
say,  voted  for  the  President-elect.  Sup- 
pose that  today  there  were  no  certificate 
from  the  electors  but  that  there  was  a 
certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  voted  for  Nixon. 
Would  it  be  counted  here  today? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  confident  it  would  be. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  case  of  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  case  against  the  splendid 
State  of  North  Carolina,  any  political 
party,  either  of  the  three  presidential  as- 
pirants who  presented  themselves  to  the 
American  electorate  on  November  5,  or 
actually  against  Dr.  Bailey  himself.  But 
rather,  in  its  broadest  sense  the  Bailey 
case  presents  a  challenge  to  the  very 
possibility,  or  principle,  or  philosophy, 
that  the  American  voters  could,  if  Dr. 
Baileys  exist  everywhere,  find  them- 
selves completely  disenfranchised  and  the 
popular  will  of  the  people  annihilated. 

Had  Dr.  Bailey,  a  Repul&lican  Party 
elector,  pledged  to  support  Richard 
Nixon,  decided  to  cast  his  vote  for  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  instead  of  George  Wal- 
lace on  December  16  in  the  electoral 
college,  justice  would  have  been  equally 
flaunted — the  peoples'  wishes  flagrantly 
violated.  A  Dr.  Bailey  in  Arkansas,  New 
York,  or  any  of  our  States  would  of 
course  have  presented  the  same  issue  as 
arises  at  this  historical  moment  today. 

We  talk  about  rights  a  great  deal  to- 
day. Civil  rights,  Indian  rights,  and 
water  rights.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bailey  issue  is  one  of  peoples'  rights — or 
the  right  of  the  people  to  speak  effec- 
tively with  their  ballot— the  will  of  the 
electorate  of  any  given  State  not  to  be 
abandoned  or  mocked  because  of  the  per- 
sonal whims  or  desires  of  electors  who 


violate  their  agency  relationship  with 
their  people. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Bailey  in  its  broad 
sense  presents  a  challenge  to  the  patch- 
work of  cloudy  and  nebulous  statutes  and 
court  decisions  on  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  in  the  area  of  the  elector's 
relationship  to  those  who  chose  him  to 
represent  them  In  the  electoral  college. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  and  the  meeting  squarely  of 
the  great  constitutional  Issue  encom- 
passed in  the  Bailey  situation  will  serve 
to  clarify  the  position  of  those  who  make 
up  the  electoral  college. 

But  on  a  broader  front  the  case  of  Dr. 
Bailey  comes  to  the  basic  roots  of  an  an- 
tiquated, clumsy,  and  unfair  method  of 
electing  our  President.  The  question  of 
what  we  now  describe  as  an  "unfaithful 
elector"  Is  only  one  of  many  flaws,  dis- 
crepancies, and  dilemmas  in  our  electoral 
college  jungle. 

Hopefully,  the  Bailey  situation  added 
to  other  related  facets  attached  to  the 
electoral  college  system,  will  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  the  91st  Congress  giving 
the  highest  priority  to  seeking  wholesale 
reform  in  our  method  of  electing  our 
President. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  and  recall  to  your 
mind  that  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
our  Constitution,  set  forth  in  its  pre- 
amble, is  to  establish  justice.  That  is 
quite  relevant  to  our  decision  today 
whether  to  count  or  not  to  coimt  the 
electoral  vote  from  North  Carolina.  For 
here,  too,  we  are  seeking  justice. 
And  what  is  justice? 
It  is  a  fair  result  which  comes  from 
an  application  of  both  law  and  equity. 
Law,  as  this  Republic  knows  it,  com- 
prises the  written  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  statutes,  and  the  un- 
written provisions  of  the  common  law. 

Equity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  con- 
science of  justice.  It  is  an  obligation 
upon  those  seeking  justice  not  to  be  blind 
in  situations  where  the  rote  application 
of  law  will  promote  injustice.  It  is  an 
obligation  to  seek  out  the  conscionable 
where  otherwise  the  unconscionable 
would  prevail. 

Ti'ue,  equity  is  principally  a  tool  of 
the  courts,  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
Government.  But  it  is  nowhere  a  tool 
denied  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
branch,  In  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 
In  fact,  we.  the  Congress,  if  we  seek  jus- 
tice, are  as  bound  to  apply  its  principles 
in  the  conduct  of  our  business  as  are  the 
courts. 

Today  our  business  is  to  decide  the 
election  of  a  President  and  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident. In  this  process  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  determine  the  validity  of  one 
vote  cast  by  an  elector  from  North  Caro- 
lixui*  In  essence,  we  are  called  upon  un- 
der the  resolution  before  us  to  decide 
whether  counting  that  particular  vote 
will  serve  a  conscionable  or  an  uncon- 
scionable end.  We  are  obliged  to  use  all 
the  t.ools  of  our  trade  in  arriving  at  this 
decision.  Equity  is  one  of  those  tools,  for 
this  House  cannot  act  without  conscience 
In  rendering  justice. 
The  central  Issue  before  us,  then,  Is 


whether  counting  this  vote  will  conscion- 
ably  forward  justice  or  unconscionably 
thwart  It. 
What  are  the  facts? 
Simply  that  the  elector  In  question  in 
some  manner  held  out  to  someone,  in- 
cluding the  electorate  of  North  Carolina, 
that  should  he  become  an  elector  he 
would  vote  for  his  party's  candidate  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  For  that 
reason  alone  and  none  other  was  he 
made  an  elector.  But  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, when  it  came  to  balloting, 
he  cast  his  ballot  for  two  other  candi- 
dates. All  this  is  open  and  notorious 
knowledge  of  which  we  have  taken  leg- 
islative notice  by  entertaining  the  reso- 
lution before  us. 

In  this  sense  he  has  defrauded  those 
to  whom  he  held  out  a  contrary  inten- 
tion in  order  to  qualify  to  cast  his  ballot. 

This  elector's  fraudulent  conduct  is 
unconscionable. 

If  we  see  only  the  legalisms  some  have 
cited  and  blindly  permit  his  unconscion- 
able act  to  be  effected  by  coimting  his 
ballot,  thus  forwarding  his  unconscion- 
able purpose,  we  will  thwart  the  ends  of 
justice  as  I  have  explained  them.  We 
certainly  will  not  be  forwarding  them. 

As  I  have  also  explained,  we  have  the 
power  to  employ  equity  in  determining 
this  business  before  us.  No  one  has  denied 
that  we  have  this  power.  Therefore  we 
possess  the  capability  to  thwart  this  un- 
conscionable fraud  by  this  elector  Upon 
those  who  made  him  such.  ^ 

I  strongly  recommend  we  exercise  that 
power.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so  and  thereby 
achieve  the  conscionable  ends  of  justice. 
We  can  do  so  only  by  supporting  the 
resolution.  It  will  be  a  good  precedent 
because  it  will  bring  a  fair  result. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1826, 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  said  in 
regard  to  the  office  of  presidential 
elector: 

The  agent  must  be  useless  If  he  Is  faithful, 
and  dangerous  If  he  Is  not. 

These  words  apply  with  full  force  and 
vigor  to  the  case  of  Lloyd  Bailey,  the 
faithless  and,  hence  dangerous,  elector 
of  North  Carolina. 

Some  16,000  Americans  have  been 
chosen  as  presidential  electors  under  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  in  the  180 
years  since  the  American  people  first 
embarked  upon  the  exciting,  courageous 
and  eminently  successful  experiment  of 
allowing  the  powerful  Chief  Executive 
of  a  great  nation  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people  over  whose  government  he  pre- 
sides. Sixteen-thousand  people — men 
and  women  of  every  race,  every  religion, 
every  walk  of  life.  Sixteen  thousand 
people — some  of  them  eminent  public 
figures,  more  of  them  obscure  private 
citizens — have  been  given  the  ministe- 
rial but  solemn  function  of  listening  to 
what  the  people  say  at  the  polls  and  jot- 
ting it  down  on  their  ballots.  Of  this 
great  army  of  Americans  only  six 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Republic 
have  sought  to  impose  their  own  private 
judgment,  their  own  will,  over  the  free 
cholbe  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
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aecountable.  T^iis  is  a  record  of  amazing 
fidelity  to  a  system  which  has  had  few 
sanctions,  and  in  which  even  those  few 
sanctions  have  not  been  hitherto 
applied. 

There  have  dnly  been  six  of  them,  and 
in  no  case,  ha\^  their  disregard  for  their 
duty,  changedjthe  result  of  a  presiden- 
tial election,  'pie  lawyer's  maxim,  "De 
Minimis  Non  i  Curat  Lex,"  might  be 
thought  to  apj)ly  here,  and  we  may  be 
urged  to  disregard  the  tiny  and  ineffec- 
tual mischief  ^one  by  Elector  Bailey  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  suffered  no  lasting  harm  from  his 
irresponsibilityj. 

I  see  it  differently.  Mr.  Spealcer.  As  I 
see  it,  these  six  faithless  electors  ^ye 
gone  largely  uiiremarked  in  our  hlstiry 
because  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
not  to  have  s^eral  of  them  emerge  at 
the   wrong   tiiie.   Let   us   suppose,   Mr. 
Speaker,   that  1 85,500  popular  votes,  in 
the  States  of  Illinois.  Alaska,  and  New 
Mexico,  had  hjeen  cast  differently.  Let 
"  us  Suppose  thajt  by  this  combination  of 
"  mirlufe   alterations   in   the   voting  pat- 
terns  of    1968.!  the   election   had   been 
thrown  Into  tlje  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  margin  of  one  etectoral  vote. 
In  a  situation  tike  this  a  single  faithless 
elector,  motivated  either  by  ideological 
considerations,     as    Bailey     apparently 
was,  or  by  some  even  less  defensible  mo- 
tive, could  hav^  literally  held  the  history 
of  the  Republii  In  his  own  hands,  and 
subjected  it  to  his  own  will.  This,  I  sub- 
mit, is  not  the  kind  of  power  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  willing  to  entrust  to  an 
electoral  college  made  up  of  saints  and 
scholars,  and  they  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend that  their  next  4  years  of  leader- 
ship should  be  decided  by  an  anonymous 
elector  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  briefly  to  the  historical  ques- 
tions involved  la  this  objection. 

Everyone  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
presidential  ele<^rs  are  free  agents.  Like 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  'everyone 
knows,"  this  assertion  simply  has  no  basis 
in  historical  fact. 

I  do  not  quastion  those  learned  ob- 
servers who  contend  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  intendetl  the  electors  to  be  men 
of  independent:  judgment,  who  would 
exercise  their  o^n  wisdom  in  selecting 
among  their  fellbw  citizens  for  the  Presi- 
dency. This  aissumption  among  the 
Pounding  Fathers  is  too  well  documented 
to  question. 

But  there  arei  two  other  facts  to  take 
into  consideratlcjn  in  judging  the  duty  of 
an  elector,  besiies  the  original  concept 
of  the  position.  JPirst,  it  Is  simple  histo- 
rical fact  that  tie  electoral  college  never 


functioned  as 
tended  it  to,  eve 
the  very  first 
electors  were  ch 


^e  Pounding  Pathers  in- 
from  the  begirming.  In 
Residential  election,  the 
.sen  in  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  they  would  all  vote 
for  George  Washington.  The  individual 
electors  were  no  more  free  agents,  nor 
were  they  expected  to  function  as  a  delib- 
erative body,  in  1788  than  in  1968. 

In  1792  the  same  thing  was  true.  Again, 
George  Washington  was  the  unanimous 
and  foreknown  qhoice  of  the  electors.  By 
the  time  the  thlijd  election  took  place,  in 
1796,  it  was  clearly  understood  by  all  the 


electors  that  their  function  was  to  give 
voice  to  the  candidate  they  were  pledged 
to  prior  to  their  election.  This  under- 
standing was  so  firm  that  only  one  elec- 
tor in  1796  chose  to  violate  his  pledge. 
Samuel  Miles,  an  elector  pledged  to  John 
Adams,  voted  instead  for  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. One  of  his  constituents  spoke  for 
most  Americans  in  1796.  and  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  in  1968. 
in  saying  of  this  defection: 

Do  I  chuse  Samuel  Miles  to  determine  for 
me  whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas  Jefferson 
shall  be  President?  No!  I  chuse  him  to  act, 
not  to  think. 

In  1800  the  electors  remained  faithful 
to  a  man  to  their  preelection  pledges. 
This  time,  the  great  majority  were 
pledged  not  only  to  a  presidential  candl- 
date^Thomas  Jefferson — but  to  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate,  Aaron  Burr. 
They  remained  so  faithful  to  their  duty 
that  under  the  original  constitutional 
provisions,  there  was  a  deadlock  for  the 
two  offices,  which  had  to  be  settled  in  the 
House. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  major 
consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  de- 
termining the  contemporary  fimction  of 
an  elector  The  1800  election  was  not 
looked  upon  by  the  people  of  the  time  as 
a  strange  one-time  anomaly  that  would 
never  happen  again  if  the  electors  simply 
did  their  independent  duty.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  assumed  on  all  sides  that 
the  1800  experience  would  constantly  re- 
peat itself  because  it  was  assumed  on  all 
sides  that  electors  would  simply  vote  for 
the  candidates  they  were  pledged  to  vote 
for.  The  Congress,  acting  on  this  as- 
siunptlon,  imdertook  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  fit  the  new  reality.  And  the 
12th  amendment  was  rapidly  ratified  by 
the  States. 

My  basic  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it 
is  not  article  n,  section  1,  which  governs 
the  electoral  college  today.  It  Is  the  12th 
amendment.  The  quotes  from  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  the  argoiments 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  deal  with  con- 
stitutional language  which  has  been  al- 
most wholly  superseded  by  the  12th 
amendment.  It  is  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  12th  amendment  that  we 
must  turn  to  find  out  what  the  electors 
were  meant  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  wrote  and  approved  that 
amendment. 

In  those  debates,  which  are  preserved 
In  large  part  in  the  Annals  of  Congress, 
the  remote  ancestor  of  today's  Con- 
G^ssiONAi.  Record,  it  Is  crystal  clear 
from  the  debates  that  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant body  of  opinion  in  the  Congress 
which  still  clung  to  the  notion  that  elec- 
tors were  free  agents. 

Let  me  quote  very  briefly  from  some  of 
the  remarks  made  during  the  debate  on 
the  12th  amendment:  ""V;^ 
Senator  Nicholas  of  Vi^nia: 
The  people  hold  the  sovereign  power,  and 
It  was  intended  by  the  Constitution  that  they 
should  have  the  election  of  the  Chlel  Mag- 
istrate. 

Senator  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland: 
Our  object  in  the  amendment  Is  or  should 

be  to  make  the  election  more  certain  by  the 

people. 

Representative   Clopton   of   Virginia: 
He  believed  the  provision,  if  conformed 
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to  the  ideas  suggested  by  him.  would  be 
more  likely  to  Insure  the  ultimate  elec- 
tion of  President  ♦  and  Vice  President 
according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
the  electoral  votes  are  to  be  considered 
as  their  expression  of  the  public  will. 

Representative  G.  W.  Campbell  of 
Termessee:  He  considered  to  be  the  duty 
of  this  House,  in  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  this  point, 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  benefits  of 
choosing  the  President,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  contravention  of  their  will  a§  expressed 
by  electors  chosen  by  them. 

It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Congress, 
not  to  interpose  its  will  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  choice  of  a  President,  but 
to  offer  the  shield  of  its  authority  as  a 
protection  of  the  sovereign  right  of  a 
free  people  to  see  conferred  the  highest 
office  in  their  gift  upon  the  man  they 
have  chosen. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  negative  vote  on  this  ob- 
jection is  required  because  of  the  spe- 
cific wording  of  the  Constitution  and 
I  expect  to  so  vote.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  hope  that  the  Issue 
thus  raised  may  again  point  out  the  need 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ' 
to  eliminate  the  electoral  college,  and 
also  to  provide  for  a  better  way  to 
nominate  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent each  4  years. 

Like  many  others  I  have  been  for  years 
introducing  legislation  of  this  nature 
and  I  hope  it  can  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  those  who  have  expressed  their 
opposition  to  the  petition  of  objection 
filed  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine.  ': 

I,  too,  feel  that  Dr  Bailey  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  cast  his  electoral  vote  for 
Mr.  Nixon  because  Dr.  Bailey  was  an 
elector  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  not  just  of  the  Second  District, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing here  In  this  House. 

A  moral  obligation  and  a  legal  require- 
ment, however,  in  this  Instance,  are  two 
different  things.  There  is  no  requirement 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  the 
United  States  Code,  or  the  statutes  of 
North  Carolina  that  binds  a  presidential 
elector  to  any  one  candidate.  Nor  to  my 
knowledge  has  a  decision  binding  our 
electors  been  Issued  by  any  competent 
court. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  Dr.  Bailey's  de- 
cision. Congress  is  powerless  to  act  as 
proposed.  It  is  powerless  to  vacate  Dr. 
Bailey's  vote  and  it  is  powerless  to  as- 
sign it  to  Mr.  Nixon  or  any  other 
candidate. 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  stated  rea- 
sons for  the  proposals  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  to  dramatize  the  weaknesses  in 
our  present  form  of  electing  a  President. 
I  think  this  particular  weakness  has 
been  dramatized  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  address  itself  at  an  early  date 
to  effective  and  appropriate  reform. 

But  to  call  upon  the  Congress  to  do 
what  It  clearly  has  no  authority  to  do 
in  this  particular  case  before  us  today  is 
not  solving   the   longstanding  problem 
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nor  is  It  a  workable  solution  to  what 
some  feel  Is  an  errant  vote  by  one  elector 
duly  chosen  under  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  our  Nation  and  our  State. 

Therefore,  I  repeat:  There  is  no  pres- 
ent legal  or  constitutional  provision 
existing  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
to  dictate  how  a  presidential  elector 
should  cast  his  vote.  And  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  binding  authority.  Congress 
cannot  alter  the  electoral  vote  of  North 
Carolina.  It  can  only  count  it  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  and  the  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

Lasting  solutions  are  needed  to  our  un- 
answered questions  of  presidential  elec- 
tions but  the  action  proposed  today  is  not 
one  of  those  solutions. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  case  of  the  defecting  North 
Carolina  elector  points  up  once  again  the 
basic  unfairness  of  the  electoral  college 
system. 

Here  we  have  the  people  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  voting  for  President- 
elect Nixon,  but  one  of  the  Republican 
electors  giving  his  vote  to  another  can- 
didate, thus  thumbing  his  nose  at  the 
very  people  who  entrusted  him  to  vote 
their  will. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  instituted 
the  electoral  college  this  was  a  sparsely 
settled  agricultural  nation:  communica- 
tions were  primitive;  a  good  education 
was  denied  the  bulk  of  the  population 
and  the  educated  elite  felt  the  ordinary 
citlzert  was  not  capable  of  making  a  wise 
choice  eCs  to  who  would  govern. 

Party  politics  as  we  know  it  today  had 
not  come  Into  fashion  and  the  duty  of 
the  electors  was  to  choose  the  two  best 
men  to  run  the  country,  the  candidate 
getting  the  larger  vote  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent and  the  other  as  Vice  President. 

Electors  in  the  early  years  of  our  Re- 
public were  supposed  to  be  men  of  the 
highest  caliber,  men  of  wisdom.  Integrity, 
and  high  purpose.  It  was  felt  that  only 
by  choosing  such  men  could  we  assure  our 
people  of  responsible  government. 

The  original  reasoning  behind  the  elec- 
tor system  may  have  been  constructive 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  but 
the  development  of  a  vigorous  two-party 
system  gave  the  Nation  a  political  atmos- 
phere none  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
could  have  foreseen. 

The  retirement  of  George  Washing- 
ton led  to  partisan  division  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  election  provi- 
sion would  usually  result  in  selection  of 
the  top  man  from  each  party."  The  12th 
amendment  remedied  this  and  electors 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

During  the  early  1800's,  the  practice  of 
electing  famous,  Independent  electors 
was  abandoned  and  parties  started  se- 
lecting partisan  electors  whose  function 
^as  to  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom 
^ey  were  committed. 

Thus,  for  the  past  150  years  few  voters 
have  even  known  or  cared  about  the 
identity  of  the  electors  for  whom  they 
voted  on  election  day. 

Electors  are  still  legally  and  consti- 
tutionally independent  and  carmot  be 
compelled  to  vote  for  the  man  to  whom 
they  are  committed.  As  a  result,  there 
have  been  deviations,  the  latest  occur- 


ring In  the  1968  election  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, we  have  had  three  presidential 
elections  in  which  the  candidate  who  led 
in  popular  vote  was  defeated. 

One  election  was  decided  in  the  House, 
one  by  a  special  electoral  commission, 
and  one  on  the  basis  if  the  electoral 
vote. 

The  electoral  college  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Today,  with  a  third  party  in 
the  field  and  other  threats  of  vote  splin- 
tering, it  could  deny  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent to  the  man  chosen  by  the  largest 
segment  of  the  voters. 

An  election  thrown  into  the  House 
could  lead  to  the  sort  of  backstairs  bar- 
gaining that  disgraced  this  Nation  in 
1824.  when  Andrew  Jackson  led  in  the 
popular  vote  but  was  defeated  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  deal  between  Henry  Clay  and 
the  supporters  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
It  is  time  to  get  rid  of  this  political 
monstrosity  before  It  does  the  sort  of 
damage  never  envisioned  by  its  creators. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble 
with  the  argument  of  the  petitioners  in 
this  matter  is  simply  that  as  things 
stood  in  the  1968  election,  the  electors 
are  not  legally  bound,  no  matter  how 
dismaying  may  be  an  admitted  violation 
of  trust  and  confidence  in  voting  for 
other  than  the  candidate  in  whose  name 
the  elector  was  chosen. 

At  the  Federal  level  unless  and  imtil 
this  is  changed  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  to  a  lesser  extent  within  the 
several  States  by  State  law,  electors  are 
legally  free  to  vote  as  they  individually 
see  fit. 

If  the  instance  to  which  petitioners 
here  object  involves  as  they  maintain  "a 
constitutional  principle  of  enormous 
magnitude"  the  proper  role  for  this  Con- 
gress consists  of  the  proposal  of  a  re- 
medial constitutional  amendment  to  be 
the  result  of  deliberative  legislative  pro- 
cedures. 

The  duty  and  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  at  this  juncture  is  to  vote  not 
to  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion before  us  to  attach  and  set  aside  the 
certificate  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, certifying  the  electoral  vote  of  that 
State  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  leg- 
islative body  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  have 
no  right  to  go  behind  the  certificate  of 
the  official  of  North  CaroUna. 

The  right  or  wrong  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  elector  in  casting  his  vote  is  not 
an  Issue  for  us.  Any  contest  of  that 
vote  should  have,  and  necessarily  must 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  officials  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  has 
not  been  done.  Those  officials  were  satis- 
fied the  vote  was  legally  cast. 

If  we  take  action  here,  on  this  reso- 
lution, we  are  relegating  to  ourselves  an 
authority  we  do  not  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution. We  would  be  rewriting  the 
Constitution  In  an  unconstitutional  man- 
ner. In  the  same  way  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  in  other  regards  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

It  has  been  stated  in  this  debate  that 
courts  have  never  passed  on  this  issue. 


and  this  Is  true.  It  has  not  even  been 
before  a  court,  and  the  reason  Is  the  same 
reason  we  should  not  consider  it  today. 
The  question  is  moot — it  will  not  change 
the  result  of  the  election,  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  A  court  would  not  take 
Jurisdiction  nor  hear  this  issue,  just  &^ 
we  should  not  do  in  the  manner  it  is 
presented.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
true  that  under  the  Constitution,  an 
elector  Is  a  free  agent,  to  vote  for  whom 
he  believes  to  be  the  most  able  and  com- 
petent to  be  President  or  Vice  President. 
We  have  not  the  authority  by  joint  reso- 
lution to  alter  the  Constitution.  It  should 
be  done,  if  at  all,  by  constitutional 
amendment,  as  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  body 
should  not  be  considering  this  question 
at  all,  the  resolution  should  be  tabled  as 
moot,  in  order  that  we  might  get  on 
with  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Furthermore,  we  ought  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  any  right  in  dis- 
regard of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  to  dis- 
regard the  certificate  of  the  proper  of- 
ficial of  any  State  in  certifying  the  re- 
sults of  an  election  in  his  State,  in  par- 
ticular, in  cases  wherein  there  has  been 
no  question  raised  by  anybody  in  that 
State  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  certifi- 
cate. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  our  Nation 
today  have  been  brought  about  by  Fed- 
eral executive  agencies.  Federal  courts, 
and  the  Federal  Legislature  trodding  for- 
bidden paths.  This  is  one  we  should 
avoid.  Leave  the  answer  to  constitu- 
tional amendment,  or  action  by  the  in- 
dividual States.  This  was  the  Intention 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  the  way  It 
ought  to  be. 

In  the  meantime,  In  this  Instance,  we 
have  the  authority  and  duty  to  count 
the  votes  as  properly  certified — not  cast 
them  as  we  think  they  should  be  cast. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  article 
II,  section  1,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
provides  in  part  as  follows : 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors  equal  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 

The  selection  or  appointment  of  each 
State's  electors  has  been  accomplished  in 
many  ways  during  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  was  a  longstanding  practice 
in  many  States,  for  example,  for  the  leg- 
islature itself  to  appoint  by  name  those 
persons  designated  to  serve  as  that 
State's  electors.  The  function  of  the 
electors  is  a  State  function.  They  derive 
their  power  not  from  the  Congress  but 
from  their  respective  States.  It  should 
not,  therefore,  fall  to  the  Congress  to 
question  the  vote  cast  by  a  duly  ap- 
pointed elector  of  an  individual  State, 
and  the  identity  of  the  person  for  whom 
that  elector  voted  should  not  have  any 
bearing  on  the  matter  whatsoever. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  tabulate  or 
count  the  votes  cast  by  till  of  the  electors 
of  all  of  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  power  is  derived  from 
article  II.  section  1,  of  the  Constitution, 
as  amended,  and  superseded  by  amend- 
ment No.  12  thereto.  Said  amendment 
No.  12  reads  m  part  as  follows: 
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Tke  PrwldMit  c<  the  ScsAte  abAU,  In  Um 
I>re6«iK*  o<  Uia  9«iiAta  aj^xl  House  at  Bepre- 
MntaUvM  open  ajl  of  the  c«rtlflcate8  And  the 
70tes  (hall  then  be  counted. 

U  a  challenge  to  the  appoixitooent  of 
an  elector  la  t«  be  made.  It  should  be 
made  In  the  proper  manner  through  the 
apprtH^rlate  channels  provided  by  each 
individual  Statei 

Thia  Congress  must,  and  I  believe  It 
will,  uphold  ttie  CcMisUtutlon  of  the 
United  States,  ftnd  this  dictates  that  the 
vote  cast  by  Df.  Lloyd  Bailey  of  North 
Carolina,  a  &aly  appointed  elector  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  be  counted  by 
this  Congress  jitst  as  it  was  cast  by  Dr. 
Bailey  for  George  C.  Wallace  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Curtis  E. 
LeMay  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Bailey  is  answerable  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
He  Is  not  answerable  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statas. 

Mr.  BATES.  |tr.  Spealcer,  once  again 
there  is  placed  before  us,  in  full  view  of 
]the  4i{i.erlcan  people,  a  glaring  and  dan- 
gerous shortcoinlng  in  our  Constitution — 
a  deficiency  tha|  has  cried  out  for  a  rem- 
edy for  too  long  a  period  of  time;  a  defi- 
ciency in  an  electoral  system  that,  as 
Jiistice  Jackson  once  observed,  "suffered 
atrophy  almost  undistinguishable  from 
rigor  mortis."  Nonetheless,  we  should  not, 
indeed,  we  cannot  overlook  the  constitu- 
tional fact  tlmt  the  elector,  once  seated, 
is  free  to  cast  Ills  vote  in  the  electoral 
college  as  he  m^  choose.  This  has  long 
been  the  constitjutional  law  as  I  under- 
stand it.  We  are  not  here  to  resolve  the 
moral  issue  concerning  Mr.  Bailey's  vote 
as  a  North  Carolina  elecj^r,  or  a  custom 
or  tradition  thai  finds  no  constitutional 
support.  I 

The  signlflcaot  question  before  the 
people  of  Americja  today  is  not  to  redefine 
the  past,  but  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
future  so  we  <|^  avoid  a  perilous  situa- 
tion of  the  ^pe  in  which  we  almost 
found  ourselves  due  to  the  close  vote  in 
the  last  election.  There  are  various  ac- 
ceptable ways  to  rectify  the  present  sit- 
uation. But  as  .a  foundation  for  any 
change  it  is  imperative  that  the  actual 
vote  of  the  people  be  reflected.  I,  there- 
fore, urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Initiate  hearings  im- 
mediately and  recommend  to  the  House 
its  judgment  &»  to  the  constitutional 
changes  that  w^uld  seem  best  to  cope 
»iwh  this  very  important-problem. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  O'Hura  motion.  In  my  con- 
cept of  the  cOTLstttutional  process,  a  pres- 
idential elector  has  no  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  candidate  for  whom  he  is 
instructed  to  cadt  a  ballot. 

Today's  voting!  displays  a  more  serious 
defect  in  our  present  election  process 
which  must  be  icorrected  immediately. 
The  entire  electoral  college  method  ot 
choosing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  archaic,  and  undemocratic. 

The  electoral  college  process,  which 
has  always  been  a  cumbersome  one.  has 
also  been  a  dangerous  one.  Under  the 
present  system,  H  no  candidate  receives 
the  majority  of  electoral  votes,  the  elec- 
tion la  thrown  Uito  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea.  Hlsiory  has  shown  *-^^^  in 
the  past — in  1794,  1824.  and  1876— deala 
and  compmmteea  vere  worked  out  be- 


hind clooed  doors,  which  angered  great 
portions  of  the  Nation  and  led  to  dis- 
unity in  the  country  and  distrust  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  the  world's  old- 
est democracy,  there  can  be  little  support 
of  an  administration  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  largest  plurality  in  a  given 
election. 

Even  when  the  election  is  not  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate,  the  electoral  college  is  still  a  li- 
ability. As  the  1968  meeting  of  the  elec- 
toral college  again  revealed,  electors  can 
vote  any  way  they  want  to.  On  their  per- 
sonal whim  or  purposeful  defection,  these 
single  individuals  can  ignore — and  de- 
stroy— the  will  and  studied  choice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  irrational  for  us  to 
continue  to  use  the  electoral  coUege  sys- 
tem in  present-day  democratic  elections. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  if  no  candidate  receives  a 
plurality  of  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  certified,  then  Con- 
gress will  provide  for  a  nmoff  election 
between  the  two  candidates  having  the 
most  popular  votes.  This  proposal  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Celler-Bayh  bill  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "im- 
faithful  elector"  challenge  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mf,  O'Hara)  poses 
the  question  whether  tlie  Congress  has 
the  power  to  alter  a  vote  by  a  lawfully 
certified  elector  because  he  disregarded 
the  people's  will.  National  attention  will 
again  be  focused  on  a  serious  weakness 
of  our  electoral  system,  and  this  is  good. 
I  have  long  advocated  basic  reform  in 
the  electoral  system.  Change,  however, 
should  come  about  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  not  piecemeal  by 
what  is  at  best  a  questional  assertion  of 
congressional  power  to  alter  the  vote  of  a 
qualLfled  elector. 

The  Congress  is  asked  to  vacate  the 
vote  cast  for  Wallace  by  an  elector  from 
North  Carolina  chosen  by  a  Republican 
Party  convention  of  his  State. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  elector 
was  properly  elected.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  was  chosen  on  the  as- 
sumption that  he  would  cast  his  vote  for 
Nixon,  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote  in 
North  Carolina.  There  is  no  question  the 
elector  voted  for  Wallace  in  defiance  of  a 
moral  obligation  imposed  on  him.  But 
neither  is  there  a  requirement  in  the  law 
of  North  Carolina  binding  an  elector  to 
vote  for  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote, 
nor  was  any  challenge  to  the  elector's 
action  made  in  North  Carolina. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  relies 
on  an  1887  law,  passed  by  Congress  in 
response  to  the  Hayes-Tilden  scandal  of 
1876  when  Congress  gave  all  the  disputed 
votes  to  Hayes.  The  intent  of  the  1887  law 
was  to  keep  future  disputes  out  of  Con- 
gress and  within  the  respective  States. 
The  1887  law  limits  the  powo-  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  counting  electoral 
votes  to  decide  whether  a  vote  has  been 
"regularly  given  by  electors  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  so  certified."  The 
challenge  relies  on  the  ground  that  the 


vote  of  the  North  Carolina  elector  was 
not  "regularly  given." 

Advocates  of  the  objection  to  counting 
the  vote  admit  that  the  Constitution,  ar- 
ticle 11,  section  1,  visualizes  an  independ- 
ent office  of  presidential  elector.  But  it 
is  argued  that  custom  has  evolved  the 
principle  of  the  pledged  elector. 

Granted  custom  and  usage,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent question  is  presented  over  the 
power  of  Congress  to  act  in  this  case. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  debate  that  only  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  change 
the  constitutional  independence  of  an 
elector.  Purthermore,  nothing  in  the  1887 
law  suggests  Congress  intended  to  take 
upon  itself  the  power  to  change  an  elec- 
tor's vote  because  he  disregarded  the  peo- 
ple's will.  Quite  the  contrary  is  evident 
from  the  legislative  history  of  the  law. 

The  need  for  definitive  electoral  re- 
form cries  out.  All  Members  of  Congress 
believe  the  people  are  sovereign.  Had 
Congress  the  power  to  overturn  the  im- 
faithful  elector,  I  woxild  be  coimted  with 
the  objectors.  I  conclude,  however,  that 
Congress  has  no  such  power. 

When  we  contemplate  the  chaos  which 
might  have  resulted  had  no  presidential 
candidate  received  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  in  1968,  the  need  for  electoral  re- 
form is  patently  urgent. 

The  system  needs  change.  The  correct 
way  is  by  constitutional  amendment,  and 
the  time  for  such  amendment  is  now. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
this  afternoon  is  concerned  with  a  chal- 
lenge against  one  of  thp  13  electoral  votes 
cast  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Under  the  Constitution  and  our  oath  of 
office  we,  as  Congressmen,  are  not  elec- 
tion supervisors  nor  given  discretion  to 
recompute  the  vote  received  from  a  sov- 
ereign state.  The  Constitution  clearly 
proscribes  our  duty  as  "to  count  the  elec- 
toral votes."  the  ministerial  function  of  a 
central  collecting  agency  and  a  tabulat- 
ing point. 

The  President  pro  tempore  of  this  ses- 
sion announced  that  the  Joint  session 
was  called  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  certificates,  as- 
certaining, and  counting  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Senator  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  capacity  of  one  of  the  tellers  an- 
nounced : 

The  certificate  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  seems  to  be  regular 
In  form  and  authentic. 

And  thereafter  announced  the  respec- 
tive votes.  The  challenge  was  then  made 
to  one  vote  in  the  return. 

North  Carolina  elector.  Dr.  Bailey, 
chose  not  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidate.  Rather,  as  a  Republican 
elector,  he  cast  his  ballot — and  it  was 
counted  and  Included  In  the  return — for 
the  former  Governor  of  Alabama,  George 
C.  Wallace. 

The  defection  Is  the  basis  for  the  chal- 
lenge— ^which  can  in  no  way  affect  the 
election.  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how 
or  why  the  frailty  of  one  imf althful  dec- 
tor  can  be  used  to  dramatize  a  so-called 
weakness  of  the  electoral  system. 

When  we  contemplate  that  In  over 
190  years  there  have  been  only  six  in- 
stances of  Uke  defection  imder  the  sys- 
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tem,  it  would  appear  to  the  contrary  that 
Dr.  Bailey's  revolt  should  prove  that  the 
electoral  system  Is  a  workable  system — 
any  defects  or  weaknesses  are  not  from 
the  Constitution  but  rather  those  of 
human  frailty. 

Admittedly  the  North  Carolina  elec- 
toral revolt  does  not  present  any  crisis 
or  even  a  contest.  The  State  of  North 
Carolina  imdertook  no  remedial  action, 
but  rather  ratified  the  vote  by  certifying 
it  to  Congress.  Since  the  election  is  over 
and  Mr.  Nixon  has  won,  the  incident— 
at  most — IS  being  utilized  as  a  vehicle 
to  promote  change  in  the  constitutional 
system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  who 
repudiate  the  event  do  so  to  indicate 
the  need  for  a  change  to  give  the  people 
a  more  direct  voice  in  the  selection  of 
their  President.  The  paradox  is  that  such 
is  Dr.  Bailey's  explanation  of  his  action. 
He  said  he  voted  for  Mr.  Wallace  be- 
cause Mr.  WaUace  was  the  candidate  who 
had  carried  the  congressional  district  in 
which  he  lived,  indicating  that  Dr.  Bailey 
felt  he,  too,  was  trying  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  district  a  more  direct 
voice  in  their  preference  for  President. 
There  have  been  many  accusations  and 
protestations  against  the  electoral  sys- 
tein  based  on  the  premise  that  once  the 
election  is  over,  the  elector  can  change 
his  mind  and  vote  contrary  to  his  peo- 
ple. 

Have  we  not  experienced  other  situa- 
tions where  politicians  are  elected  but 
forget  their  promises  and  people  once 
the  votes  are  counted.  This  being  so, 
no  one  would  say  that  because  of  human 
frailty  in  oiu:  elected  leaders  using  their 
discretion  we  have  dramatized  a  break- 
down in  our  representative  type  govern- 
ment. Or,  would  they  have  us  change 
this,  too? 

Discoimting  the  emotion  of  the  hour 
and  conjecture  as  to  what  might  have 
happened  or  could  have  happened — one 
elector  bolted  his  party,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  There  was  no  constitutional 
crisis.  Through  supposition  and  fear 
everything  has  been  blown  out  of  reason- 
able perspective. 

The  fear  that  the  election  might  have 
been  thrown  into  the  House  was  whose 
fear?  The  people's  or  political  factions? 
Had  it  been,  there  still  was  no  crisis— the 
Constitution  itself  provides  for  such  con- 
tingencies. But  the  Constitution  does  not 
provide  for  political  parties  nor  partisan 
controls. 

The  election  Is  in  the  House  today.  And 
those  who  would  inject  fear  of  the  sys- 
tem of  electors  into  our  people  by  mov- 
ing to  recast  the  votes  could  be  in  reality 
attempting  to  perform  precisely  what 
they  object  to;  that  is,  electing  a  Presi- 
dent in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  the  constitutional  provision  as- 
signing our  role  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. In  this  Instance,  does  not  give  dis- 
cretion to  recast  or  recount  the  votes — 
otherwise  valid  and  authenticated  on  the 
face.  We,  like  Dr.  Bailey,  are  constitu- 
tional agents  of  limited  authority,  vis-a- 
vis, to  count  the  votes  as  reported  from 
the  States. 

No  one  can  approve  Dr.  Bailey's  ac- 
tion, nevertheless,  as  Representatives 
under  our  oath  to  preserve  and.  defend 


the  Constitution  as  It  now  exists,  we 
would  be  as  wrong  as  he  should  we  do 
other  than  vote  down  the  objection  pre- 
viously made. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  raised  by  Senator  Muskh  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  relative  to  the  electoral  vote  of 
North  Carolina,  brought  before  this  body 
once  again,  the  crucial  problem  of  ur- 
gently needed  election  reforms.  As  so 
correctly  noted  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford),  we  should  be  thankful  that  an 
even  more  crucial  decision  relative  to  the 
election  was  not  before  us,  to-wit  selec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  constitutional  system  would  have 
been  severely  tested  were  that  question 
presented  to  us.  The  closeness  of  the 
election  coupled  with  the  question  pre- 
sented here,  make  it  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  during  this  session  to  up- 
date our  election  procedures,  including 
the  electoral  college  procedures. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  join  Senator 
MusKiK,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
in  their  objections  to  counting  Dr. 
Bailey's  vote  as  an  elector  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Title  3,  sections  15  to 
18,  of  the  United  States  Code  implements 
the  provisions  of  article  n,  section  1  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  relative  to  the  pro- 
cedure for  counting  of  electoral  votes  by 
the  Congress.  Specifically  title  3.  section 
15  provides  in  part: 

and  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from 
any  State  which  shaU  have  been  regularly 
given  by  electors  whose  appointment  has 
been  lawfully  certified  to  according  to  Sec- 
tion 6  of  this  title  from  which  but  one  return 
has  been  received  shall  be  rejected,  but  the 
two  Houses  concurrently  may  reject  the  vote 
or  votes  when  they  agree  that  such  vote  or 
votes  have  not  been  so  regularly  given  by 
electors  whose  appointment  has  been  so 
certified.   [Emphasis  added) 


Debate  on  this  issue  placed  a  nimiber 
of  the  attorney -Members  of  this  body  in 
direct  conflict  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "regularly  given."  The  "strict  con- 
sti-uctionist"  would  argue,  that  the  elec- 
tors are  permitted  to  vote  for  anyone, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  election, 
unless  the  provisions  of  that  State's  laws 
are  to  the  contrary.  In  this  case.  North 
Carolina's  laws  do  not  specifically  bind 
the  electors  to  the  outcome  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  The  "broad  constructionist" 
would  argue  on  the  other  hand  that  "reg- 
ularly given"  should  be  read  in  light  of 
the  electors  moral  obligation  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  outcome  of  the  pop- 
ular vote. 

Without  belaboring  the  niceties  of  the 
legal  argimients  it  seems  to  me  the  view 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  elector  is  the  soundest 
position.  As  so  well  put  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dra- 
wmsKi) : 

Out  our  way  when  we  count  ballots,  If  we 
find  one  that  Is  Irregular  on  Its  face — or 
fraudulent  In  this  case  may  be  a  better 
word — ^we  do  not  count  It.  I  cannot  Imagine 
a  ballot  being  more  irregular,  or  more  fraudu- 
lent, than  the  one  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

Among  the  various  definitions  accorded 
to  the  word  "regular"  by  Webster  is  the 
following: 


5.  Undevlatlng  In  conformance  to  a  stand- 
ard set  by  convention,  a  party — 

And  so  forth.  The  clear  standard  set 
by  the  "convention"  of  nearly  190  years 
of  precedent  is  that  electors  will  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  outcome  of  the 
popular  vote,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  required  by  law  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  so-called  faithless  elector, 
has  violated  his  clear  moral  obligation  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  North  C^aro- 
lina  who  voted  for  Dick  Nixon,  and  who, 
in  reliance  on  many  years  of  precedence, 
thought  he  would  cast  his  vote  in  accord 
with  the  outcome  of  the  popular  vote.  A 
more  clear  case  of  an  irregular  vote 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  debate,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to 
say,  I  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office  on 
Friday  with  the  intention  of  standing 
here  on  Monday  and  proceeding  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  filed  this  objection  because 
I  believe  that  doing  so  does  not  violate 
the  Constitution;  it  supports  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  created  a  scheme  of  consti- 
tutionally independent  electors.  I  con- 
cede that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion that  electors  be  Independent.  And  if 
one  stopped  reading  there  one  could 
reach  no  other  conclusion. 

But  a  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam  in  the  past  180  years.  Most  notably, 
the  12th  amendment  was  adopted. 

Now,  the  12th  amendment  is  a  replace- 
ment for  most  of  the  electoral  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. If  Members  will  look  in  their  House 
manuals  they  will  find  that  the  original 
provisions  of  article  H,  section  1  which 
were  replaced  by  the  12th  amendment  do 
not  even  appear  there.  Iiistead,  a  foot- 
note under  the  12th  amendment  indi- 
cates that  the  12th  amendment  replaced 
them. 

Now,  why  did  we  have  the  12th  amend- 
ment? We  had  it  precisely  because  by 
that  time,  1803,  it  was  already  well  un- 
derstood that  these  electors  were  not  in- 
dependent, that  they  were  voting  at  their 
party's  call. 

The  12th  amendment  was  produced  by 
the  tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  that 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  every  Demo- 
cratic elector  voted  for  Jefferson  and 
for  Burr.  Now,  that  was  not  considered 
to  be  a  freak  result.  If  it  had  been,  the 
12th  amendment  would  not  have  been 
needed.  But  everyone  agreed  that  unless 
the  12th  amendment  were  adopted  every 
election  after  that  would  result  in  a 
similar  tie. 

The  understanding  of  the  framers  of 
the  12th  amendment  was  that  electors 
would  vote  for  the  nominees  of  their 
party.  And  that  is  the  important  legis- 
lative history  Involved  here. 

Indeed,  in  ajx  Alabama  case  that  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1952 — Ray 
against  Blair — Blair,  who  wanted  to  be 
a  Democratic  elector  but  did  not  want 
to  be  bound  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
nominee,  made  the  claim  that  the  Con- 
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stltuUon  made  him  a  free  agent,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  Jejected  that  claim. 

We  ought  to  teject  that  claim  today 
when  Dr.  Bailey  makes  it. 

It  has  been  4aid  that  the  situation 
which  we  face  t<)day  would  be  different 
and  somehow  m6re  favorable  to  the  ob- 
jectors if  the  siate  had  a  specific  re- 
quirement that  the  elector  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Inominee  of  his  party. 
Well,  the  North  jCarolina  statutory  sys- 
tem clearly  contemplates  that  he  do  ex- 
actly that.  I  doi  not  believe  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  would  have 
dreamed,  in  1933,  that  it  needed  to  ex- 
act such  a  requirement.  Never  in  the 
history  of  North;  Carolina  had  an  elec- 
tor been  faithlesi.  There  had  not  been  a 
faithless  elector  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  mor;  than  100  years  before 
North  Carolina  adopted  its  statutory 
scheme,  which  cl(«rly  contemplated  that 
electors  would  vdte  for  the  nominees  of 
their  party. 

But*  what  if  they  had  required  an 
oath?"" 

What  good  would  it  have  done  them? 
How  could  they  enforce  it?  They  could 
not.  The  Constitution  requires  a  vote  by 
ballot.  How  would  the  State  know  who 
had  cast  the  errant  ballot?  Much  less  are 
they  able  after  t|ie  event  to  require  him 
to  cast  it  as  his  i>ath  required.  Only  the 
Congress  can  se^  to  it  that  the  elector 
respects  his  obligations,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  do  it  Is  bhr  sustaining  the  objec- 
tion that  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine, 
Senator  Muskie.I  and  I  have  filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi<higan  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  s,  Shall  the  objection 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  O'Hara  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Musi;ie»  be  agreed  to? 

For  what  reason  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
rise? 

Mr.  GERALD  W.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  lay  the  objection  of  Senator 
MusKiE  and  Rei  iresentative  O'Hara  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
O'Hara*  rise? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  ^Jlr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  agiinst  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford). 

The  SPEAKEll.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  jrder. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  presiiing  officer  of  the  joint 
session,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
procedure  under  which  we  operate  is 
controlled  by  statute,  the  statute  of  1887 
now  found  In  titli ;  3  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Section  15,  title  3,  provides  that 
when  all  objections  so  made  to  any  vote 
or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been 
received  and  read,  the  Senate  shall 
thereupon  withdiaw  and  such  objections 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
decision,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  In  like  manner  submit  such  objec- 
tion to  the  Hous<  of  Representatives  for 
its  decision. 

Then,  Mr.  Speiiker,  in  section  17,  title 
3,  it  provides  toat  each  Senator  and 
Representative  inay  speak  to  such  objec- 


tion or  question  5  minutes  suid  not  more 
than  once,  but  after  such  debate  shall 
have  lasted  2  hours  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  to 
put  the  main  question  without  further 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  main 
question  is  on  the  objection  filed  by 
Senator  Muskie  and  myself  and  that  the 
statutory  requirement  in  the  United 
States  Code,  section  17,  requires  that  it 
be  put. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  do  desire  to  be  heard. 

I  think  that  the  crux  of  the  question 
comes  on  an  interpretation  of  section  17 
and  particularly  the  last  part  of  that 
section,  which  reads  as  follows: 

After  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  2  hours 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  House  to  put  the  main  question  with- 
out further  debate. 

Now,  if  you  will  note  the  heading  of 
that  section,  it  says,  "No.  17.  Same;  limit 
of  debate  in  each  House."  That  section 
and  particularly  the  last  part  which  I 
quoted  from  is  only  applicable  as  to  de- 
bate. It  makes  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  parliamentary  procedure.  It  simply 
says  that  the  debate  shall  be  limited  to 

2  hours.  It  does  not  by  the  use  of  any 
words  in  that  section  preclude  a  tradi- 
tional parliamentary  procedure.  Certain- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  a  motion  to  table  is  a 
legitimate  traditional  parliamentary 
procedure.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
limiting  of  the  debate  as  it  has  been  by 
statute.  It  is  there.  But  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence,  there  is  not  one 
word  in  that  language  of  that  section 
which  says  we  are  precluded  from  using 
a  recognized  parliamentary  procedure. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
procedure  is  correct  and  I  oppose  the 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  desire  to 
be  heard  further? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  fact  the  statute  does  control,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  parliamentary 
procedures  that  could  somehow  permit 
the  Members  to  speak  for  more  than  5 
minutes.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  could  not  entertain  any 
such  unanimous-consent  request  for 
other  procedural  suggestions  or  motions 
that  would  permit  someone  to  speak  for 
more  than  5  minutes  or  to  speak  more 
than  once  in  violation  of  the  statutory 
procedure  set  forth. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out — and  I 
failed  to  do  so  in  my  earlier  remarks — 
that  the  concluding  sentence  of  section 
15  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code 
reads  as  follows: 

No  votes  or  papers  from  any  other  State 
shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  pre- 
viously made  to  the  votes  or  papers  from  any 
State  shall  have  been  finally  disposed  of. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  further 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  statute, 
that  we  must  finally  dispose  of  and  act 
upon  the  main  question  of  the  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  makes  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  objection  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  . 

The  Chair  anticipated  that  question 
and  has  had  an  opportimity  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  questions  involved.  Both 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Mr,  O'Hara)  agree 
that  the  statute  involved  is  title  3,  section 
17  of  the  United  States  Code. 

It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  law  is 
very  plain  with  respect  to  the  5-minute 
rule  and  time  of  debate.  With  respect  to 
the  problem,  the  section  states,  and  I 
quote: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  House  to  put  the  main  question  with- 
out further  debate. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the  main 
question  is  the  objection  filed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  and 
the     Senator     from     Maine,     Senator 

MUSKIE. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
law  plainly  governs  the  situation;  that 
the  Chair  must  put  the  main  question 
and  that  the  motion  to  table  is  not  in 
order. 

Accordingly,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  objection  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
be  agreed  to. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  86,  noes  123. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  170,  nays  228.  not  voting  32, 
not  sworn,  4,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  9] 

YEAS— 170 

Addabbo 

Derwlnskl 

Hicks 

Albert 

Dlggs 

Hogan 

Anderson, 

Dlngell 

HoUfleld 

Calif. 

Donohue 

Horton 

Andrews. 

Dulskl 

Hosmer 

N.Dak. 

Duncan 

Howard 

Ayres 

Edmondson 

Hutchinson 

Beau,  Md. 

£]dwards,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Blaggl 

Ellberg 

JoelEon 

Blester 

Esch 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bingham 

Evans,  Colo. 

Karth 

Boggs 

Fallon 

Kazen 

Bolar.d 

Farbsteln 

Kleppe 

Boiling 

Fascell 

Koch 

Brademas 

Felghan 

Kyros 

Broom&eld 

Flood 

Laird 

Brotzman 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Leggett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ford. 

Lloyd 

Brown.  Mich. 

WlUlam  D. 

Long,  Md. 

Brown,  Ohio 

FYaser 

Lowensteln 

Burke,  Mass. 

Prellnghuysen 

McCarthy 

Bush 

Frledel 

McDade 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

McDonald, 

Byrr.es,  Wis. 

Garmatz 

Mich. 

Carey 

Gibbons 

McFall 

Cederberg 

Gilbert 

McKneally 

Celler 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Chamberlain 

Gray 

MallUard 

Chlsholm 

Green,  Pa. 

Matsunaga 

Clark 

Grover 

Meeds 

Clay 

Gude 

Mlkva 

Cleveland 

Hal  pern 

Miller,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Hanley 

Mlnlsb 

Conte 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mlze 

Conyers 

Harsha 

Mollohan 

Connan 

Harvey 

Moorhead 

Culver 

Hastings 

Morgan 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hathaway 

Mosher 

Dawson 

Hawkins 

Mobs 

de  la  Garza 

Hays 

Murphy,  ni. 

Delaney 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Nix 

Dellenback 

Helstoskl 

O'Hara 

O'KoDskl 

Rlegle 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Olsen 

Roblson 

Tieman 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Rodlno 

Tunney 

Ottinger 

Rooney,  Pa. 

VanDeorlln 

Patman 

Roybal 

Vanik 

Patten 

Ryan 

Weicker 

PeUy 

St  Germain 

WldnaU 

Pepper 

Scheuer 

Wilson, 

Perkins 

Schwengel 

Charles  H. 

Phllbln 

Shipley 

Wright 

Plmle 

Slsk 

Wyatt 

Pollock 

Slack 

Yatea 

Powell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yatron 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton 

Young 

PryoT,  Ark. 

Stokes 

Zablocki 

Rees 

Stratton 

Reuss 

Sullivan 
NAYS— 228 

Abernethy 

Frey 

Pike 

Adair 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Poage 

Adams 

Fuqua 

Poff 

Alexander 

GallOanakls 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Anderson,  111. 

Gaydos 

Puclnski 

Anderson, 

Gettys 

PurceU 

Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Qule 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Goodllng 

QuUlen 

Arends 

Green,  Oreg. 

RandaU 

Ashbrook 

Grlffln 

Rarlck 

Ashley 

Orlfllths 

Reld,  lU. 

Asplnall 

Gross 

Relfel 

Baring 

Gubser 

Relnecke 

Bates 

Hagan 

Rhodes 

Battln 

Haley 

Rivers 

Belcher 

HaU 

Roberts             ^ 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Rogers,  <3olo. 

Berry 

Hammer- 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Betts 

schmldt 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

BevlU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rosenthal 

Blackburn 

Hubert 

Roth 

Blanton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Henderson 

Rumsfeld 

Bray 

Hull 

Ruppe 

Brlnkley 

Hun  gate 

Ruth 

Brock 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Jacobs 

SatterOeld 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Jarman 

Saylor 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schadeberg 

Burleson,  Tex 

Jonas 

Scherle 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jone8,Ala. 

Scott 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebellus 

Button 

Kastenmeler 

Shrlver 

CabeU 

Kee 

Slkes 

Caflery 

Keith 

Skubltz 

CablU 

King 

Smith,  Calif. 

Camp 

Klrwan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Carter 

KuykendaU 

Snyder 

Casey 

Kyi 

Springer 

ChappeU 

Landgrebe 

Stafford 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Clausen, 

Langen 

Steed 

Don  H. 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Dei 

Lennon 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Stephens 

Collins 

Long,  La. 

Stubblefleld 

Colmer 

Lujan 

Stuckey 

Conable 

McClory 

Symington 

Corbett 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

CoughUn 

McClure 

Taylor 

Cowger 

McCuUoch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

McMillan 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Davis,  Ga. 

MacGregor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mahon 

UdaU 

Denney 

Mann 

mi  man 

Dennis 

Marsh 

Utt 

I>ent 

Mathlas 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

Mam« 

Vlgorlto 

Dickinson 

Meskill 

Waggonner 

Dorn 

Michel 

Wampler 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Ohio 

Watts 

Downing 

Mills 

Whalen 

Eckbardt 

Mink 

Wh  alley 

Edwards,  Ala 

MlnshaU 

White 

Eklwards,  La. 

Mlzell 

Whltehiirst 

Erlenbom 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Eshleman 

Morton 

Wiggins 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Myers 

Willlama 

Flndley 

Natcher 

Winn 

Fish 

Nedzi 

Wold 

Fisher 

Nelsen 

Wolfl 

Flowers 

Nichols 

Wydler 

Flynt 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Wylle 

Foley 

Passman 

Wyman 

Foreman 

PettU 

Zton 

Fountain 

Pickle 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTXNO — 32 

Abbitt 

Brooks 

Everett 

Annunzlo 

Burke,  Ma. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Bvtrton,  Ut.«h      Kluczynskl 

BelLCaltf. 

Cunnliigham      Macdonald, 

Blatnlk 

Daddarlo 

Mass. 

Brasco 

Dwyer 

Martin 

May 

Monagan 
Morse 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Podell 


Hann* 
Lukens 


Price,  Tex. 
Railsback 
Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 
St.  Onge 

NOT  8WORN- 

Reld,  N.T. 


Schneebeli 
Waldle 
Watklns 
Wataon 
WUson,  Bob 


Taft 


So  the  objection  was  rejected. 
Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
Mr.  MORTON  changed  his  vote  from 

"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House, 
and  will  inform  that  body  that  the  House 
has  rejected  the  objection  submitted  by 
the  Representative  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  and  is  now  ready  to  fur- 
ther proceed  with  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President.     

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
brief  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  4 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


COUNTING  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTES; 
JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 


At  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper,  Mr.  William  M.  Miller,  an- 
nounced the  President  pro  tempore  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  headed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Members  and  officers 
of  the  House  rising  to  receive  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  took  his 
seat  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  occupying  the 
chair  on  his  left.         ^_ 

The  joint  session  waS  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  session  of  Congress  for  counting  the 
electoral  vote  resumes  its  session. 

The  two  Houses  retired  to  consider 
separately  and  decide  upon  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  which 
objection  has  been  fUed.  The  Senate  has 
been  duly  notified— and  appreciates  the 
graciousness  of  the  House  in  so  doing — 
of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  objection.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  will  now  report  the  action  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as 
follows: 


In  the  Senate  of  the  Unted  States: 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  33 
ayes  to  58  nays  rejects  the  objection  to  the 
electoral  votes  cast  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  George  C.  Wallace  for  President 
and  for  Curtis  E.  LeMay  for  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  will  now  report  the 
action  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States: 

Ordered,  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
rejects  the  objection  to  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  of  North  CaroUna  submitted  by  the 
Representative  from  Michigan,  Mr.  OHara. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine,   Mr.  Muskie. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  statute  in  this  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, the  two  Houses  having  rejected 
the  objection  that  was  duly  filed,  the 
original  certificate  submitted  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  wUl  be  counted 
as  provided  therein. 

Tellers  will  now  record  and  announce 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  President  and  for  Vice  President  in 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  two 
Houses  referred  to  and  pursuant  to  the 
law. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  first  I  should 
apologize  for  one  of  my  constituents  hav- 
ing forced  a  call  of  the  two  Houses  in 
joint  session  and  for  all  the  work  we 
have  had  to  do  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  two  Houses,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  received 
12  votes  for  President,  George  C.  Wal- 
lace, of  the  State  of  Alabama,  received 
one  vote  for  President,  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  received  12 
votes  for  Vice  President,  and  Curtis  E. 
LcMay,  of  the  State  of  California,  re- 
ceived one  vote  for  Vice  President. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (one  of  the  tellers) .  Mr. 
President,  the  certificate  of  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  seem.s 
to  be  regular  in  form  and  authentic,  and 
it  appears  therefrom  that  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  received 
four  vote^  for  President  and  Spiro  T. 
Agnew,  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  re- 
ceived four  votes  for  Vice  President. 

The  tellers  then  proceeded  to  read, 
count,  and  announce,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  North  Dakota,  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  several  States  in  alphabetical 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Congress,  the  certificates  of 
all  of  the  States  have  now  been  opened 
and  read,  and  the  tellers  will  make  the 
final  ascertalrunent  of  the  result  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  tellers  delivered  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  the  following  statement  of 
the  results: 


The  undersigned,  Samuxl  N.  PRrEDEi,  and 
Olenard  P.  Lipscomb,  tellers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  B.  Everett 
Jordan  and  Cabi.  T.  CJurtis.  tellers  on  the 
pajt  of  the  Senate,  report  the  following  as 
the  result  of  the  ascertainment  and  counting 
of  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
beginning  en  the  20th  day  of  January,  1969: 
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StltM 


Alabanw . 

Alaska 

AraonJ. 

Arhanjij . 

California . 

Colorado 

Connaclicut 

Oelawara 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

lllinoij 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

louisian* 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusatb 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshirt 

New  Jersey .' 

New  MeiKO 

New-Tork  .  V.".... 
NorUt-Caraliasv^... 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma     

Oregon    

PennsylMnia . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenness«« 

Teus 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Samv  o. 


Oleni  JtO 


B 
Carl 
Tellers  on 


The   PRESIDENT 
State  of  the  vote 
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ElMrtoral 
Mtnol 
MdiSM* 


For  Prasidmt 


ForVieaPrMidant 


Niaon    HumpAray         Wallaea 


AflMW 


Muski* 


LeMay 


10 

3 

5 

6 
40 

6 

8 

3 

3 
14 
12  . 

4  . 

4 
26 
13 

9 

7 

9 
10  . 

'i3; 

14  . 
21  . 
10  . 

7  . 
12 

4 

S 

3 

4 
17 

4 

43  . 
13 

4 
26 

8 

6 
29 

4  . 

8 

4 
11 
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desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks over  a  period  of  5  days  on  the 
O'Hara  objection  to  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  that  we  dis- 
cussed during  the  time  the  Senate  had 
retired  to  its  Chamber  to  debate  the 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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N.  Procdel, 
P.  Lipscomb, 
Tellers  on  the  po^t  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
Jobs  AN, 
r.  Curtis, 

Part  of  the  Senate. 
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pro  tempore.   The 
lor  President  of  the 


United  States,  as  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows : 

The  whole  numbgr  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed to  vote  far  President  of  the 
United  States  is  538  of  which  a  majority 
is  270. 

Richard  M.  Nixoni  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  received  if  or  President  of  the 
United  States  301  vojtes; 

Hubert  H.  Humpjirey,  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  has  received  191  votes. 

George  C.  Wallace,  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  has  received  46  votes. 

The  state  of  the  v^te  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  Statei,  as  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Seriate,  is  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed to  vote  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  538(  of  which  a  majority 
is  270. 

Spiro  T.  Agnew,  df  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, has  received  nor  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  301  votes. 

Edmund  S.  Musltie,  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  has  received  191  votes. 

Curtis  Lemay,  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  received  46  votes. 

This  announcement  of  the  state  of  the 
vote  by  the  Presidemt  of  the  Senate  shaU 


y 


be  deemed  a  suflBcient  declaration  of  the 
persons  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  each  for  the 
term  beginning  on  the  20th  day  of 
January,  1969,  and  shall  be  entered,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  votes,  on  the 
Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  has  been  called,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  1,  91st  Congress,  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  Chair  declares  the  joint  ses- 
sion dissolved. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  was  dissolved.) 

The  House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  the  Chair  di- 
rects that  the  electoral  vote  be  spread  at 
large  up  the  Journal. 

The  Chair  understands  that  there  were 
additional  signatures  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  objection  raised 
to  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Without  objection,  the  signa- 
tures of  the  additional  Members  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  and  the  Journal. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  request  qf  several  Members,  I  ask 
unanimous  cdhsent  that  the  Members 


TO  INCREASE  THE  PER  ANNUM  RATE 
OP  COMPENSATION  OP  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10 »  to  increase  the  per  annum  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    10 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "SIOCOOO"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  noon  on  January  20,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert*. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  all  know,  this 
is  the  first  suspension  bill  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Normally  the  Speaker  would 
not  recognize  Members  to  call  up  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  niles  this  early 
in  the  term  and  without  committee  con- 
sideration. The  only  reason  that  this 
method  has  been  used  on  this  occasion 
is  that  it  presents  to  the  House  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  new  President  takes  ofiQce.  Mem- 
bers know  that  under  article  n,  section 
1,  clause  7,  of  the  Constitution  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not be  increased  during  his  term  of  oflBce. 
Therefore,  if  the  matter  Is  to  be 
handled  at  all,  it  must  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  before  noon  on  January  20. 
Members  further  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  committee  assignments  have  not 
been  made  and  will  not  be  made  in  time 
for  normal  hearings  and  proceedings  to 
be  had  in  order  to  consider  this  bill  by 
the  deadline. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiQce 
and  Civil  Service  and  myself  have  jointly 
offered  this  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  are  aware 
that  a  dollar  sign  cannot  be  put  on  the 
President's  oflBce.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant position  on  earth  today.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  salaries  of  many 
officials  in  private  business  far  exceeds 
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'^  that  recommended  here.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
all  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
action  on  the  salary  of  the  President  has 
been  the  most  laggard.  The  original  sal- 
ary was  set  in  1789  at  $25,000  per  year 
and  there  have  been  only  three  Increases 
since  that  time.  The  last  increase  was 
made  effective  January  20,  1949,  20  years 
ago.  This  was  an  incresise  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000. 

Increases  have  been  made  for  au  oi- 
flcers  and  employees  of  the  Govermnent 
since  the  last  Presidential  pay  increase. 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  The  salary 
of  Members  of  Congress  in  1949  was 
$15,000  annually.  By  two  increases  sal- 
aries are  now  $30,000  per  year.  The  salary 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  was  raised  from  $30,000  in 
1949  to  $43,000  in  1968. 

Salaries  of  Cabinet  officers  were  raised 
from  $22,500  in  1949  to  $35,000,  a  55.5- 
percent  increase. 

The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  was  increased  from  $25,500 
to  $40  000,  a  56.9-percent  increase.  Sal- 
aries of  Associate  Justices  were  $25,000 
in  1949;  today  they  are  $39,500,  an  in- 
crease of  58  percent. 

The  highest  salary  provided  by  law 
for  top  career  civil  service  employees  in 
1949  was  $14,000,  and  was  finally  in- 
creased to  $28,000  in  1968,  an  aggregate 
increase  of  100  percent. 

The  highest  salary  provided  by  law 
for  the  career  postal  field  service  was 
$13,270  in  1949  and  was  finally  increased 
to  $27,900  in  1968,  an  aggregate  increase 
of  110.8  percent. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  salary  of  the  President  now 
$100,000,  is  only  400  percent  above  the 
salary  received  by  George  Washington. 
The  salary  of  the  Vice  President  in  1789 
was  $5,000;  today  the  salary  of  the  Vice 
President  is  $43,000,  an  increase  of  860 
percent,  percentagewise  more  than  twice 
the  Increase  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
last  i&crea^e  given  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  1949  was  In 
1909.  Ntunerous  increases  were  made  be- 
tween t^at  date  and  1949  for  all  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
importance  of  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  esteem  in  which 
the  American  people  hold  the  office,  re- 
gardless of  politics  or  personalities,  and 
the  fact  that  so  much  time  has  elapsed 
between  presidential  salary  increases,  all 
argue  strongly  for  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion in  this  House  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  has  been  no 
hearing  whatever  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, I  want  to  take  time  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  who 
I  assume  are  prepared  to  provide  an- 
swers. Since  this  bill  provides  for  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  salary  for  the  next 
President,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  will 
be  the  percentage  increase  recommended 
for  other  officials  in  the  executive  branch. 


the  legislative  branch,  and  the  judicial 
branch  et  the  Government?  Since  we  are 
being  called  upon  here  today  to  approve 
a  100-percent  increase  for  the  President, 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  proposed 
salary  increase  for  officials  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  Govenmient  will  be  per- 

C6nt&E6WlSC 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question.  The  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  come  up  to  the  Congress, 
and  his  report  can  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  only  when  it  does  come  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  this  proposed  action  will  be 
setting  a  precedent^a  bill  to  provide  a 
100-percent  Increase  for  the  President, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  other  officers  of  the 
Government?  And  what  about  the  Vice 
President? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  an  increase  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
more  overdue  than  an  increase  for  any 
other  officer  of  the  Government.  The 
President  has  had  only  three  increases 
since  George  Washington's  time. 

Mrf  GROSS.  Beyond  salary  what  other 
emoluments  go  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemtin  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
$50,000  expense  allowance  which  was  au- 
thorized by  law  in  1949. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me  for  interrupting,  that  is  tax- 
free  and  spent  upon  the  accounting  of  the 
President  alone;  it  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect. It  is  subject  to  taxation.  If  it  is  not 
spent,  then  it  reverts,  as  I  understand,  to 
the  Treasury.  But  the  President  must  ac- 
count for  it  in  his  list  of  expenditures. 
And  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  this — 
and  I  believe  this  is  significant — that 
every  President,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  in  the  last  several 
years  has  gone  into  his  own  pocket  to 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  operation  of 
his  office.  Most  of  the  Presidents,  at  least 
starting  with  Herbert  Hoover,  have  had 
independent  wealth  and  independent  in- 
come. Two  of  them,  I  believe,  did  not — 
Harry  Truman  and  Dwight  Elsenhower. 
I  think  it  is  well  known— at  least  I  have 
been  told  this  on  pretty  good  authority— 
that  Mr.  Truman  left  the  White  House 
broke,  and  so  have  other  great  Presidents 
in  our  history.  I  believe  General  Grant 
was  one  of  those. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  wants 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  go 
into  his  salary  to  help  pay  the  necessary 
operating  expenses  of  his  office,  and  that 
is  what  all  Presidents  have  had  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  a  100- 
percent  increase  for  the  President  when 
I  have  had  no  word  of  any  kind — well, 
yes.  I  have  had  word  indirectly  that  the 
President-elect  takes  a  dim  view  of  a 
100-percent  pay  increase 


Can  the  gentleman  cite  me  any  evi- 
dence that  the  President-elect,  the  man 
who  will  first  benefit  from  this,  has  asked 
for  a  100-percent  increase  in  pay? 

Mr.  ALBEHIT.  This  was  initiated  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  not  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
not  sisked  for  a  recommendation  either 
by  the  present  President  or  by  the  in- 
coming President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  retirement  pay  is 
provided  for  former  Presidents,  and  do 
they  make  a  contribution  while  in  office 
to  their  retirement? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  retirement  allow- 
ance, as  I  understand  it,  is  $25,000  per 
year. 

There  are  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  here  who 
know  more  about  that  subject  than  I, 
but  there  are  other  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  military  and  in  the  courts 
who  do  not  make  any  contribution  to 
their  retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that, 
but  I  just  want  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Presidents  are  paid  $25,000  a  year  when 
they  leave  office  as  a  retirement,  and 
they  pay  nothing  toward  that  retirement. 
What  I  am  trying  to  establish  is  the  fact 
that  as  of  now  we  do  pretty  well  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not think  of  one — and  does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  any  President  in  the  last 
quarter  century  who  is  in  want,  a  former 
President  who  Is  in  want? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  be  ashamed  of 
the  Congress  If  there  were  any  President 
In  want,  and  the  gentleman  would  be  too. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  would  I,  but  tell  me 
if  there  Is  one  who  is  in  want. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Now  tell  me  about  the  pay  of  the  Vice 
President,  Why  is  he  not  included  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  tried  to  make  that 
clear.  The  gentleman  knows  that  the  pay 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
first  place  cannot  be  Increased  during  his 
tenure,  so  It  has  to  be  done  before  Jan- 
uary 20.  The  pay  of  the  Vice  President 
can  be  Increased  at  any  time,  and  the 
pay  of  the  Vice  President  has  been  in- 
creased since  the  pay  of  the  President 
has  been  increased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  get  no  information 
here  today,  as  we  open  the  door  to  a 
100 -percent  Increase  in  pay  for  the 
President,  about  the  executive,  congres- 
sional, and  judicial  pay  increase  bill  and 
what  It  will  provide  when  the  budget 
message  comes  to  the  Congress,  and 
recommended  by  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that. 

'Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  we  have  some  upper  limits. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  read  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  salaries.  Under 
the  law,  the  figures  the  President  sends 
up  cannot  be  more  than  that,  so  I  can 
provide  the  gentleman  with  the  comfort 
that  they  cannot  exceed  those  upper 
limits. 
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1  can  alM  tell  the  gentleman,  from  the 
committee  that  deals  with  the  pay  and 
with  legislation  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to.  that  the  Vice  President  and  a 
few  other  offlceiB,  Including  the  majority 
leader  and  th^  minority  leader,  were 
omitted  from  th|it  structure,  so  if  this  bill 
goes  through  anjd  if  the  salary  plan  that 
is  coming  up  latier  this  week  provides  for 
increases  for  M^bers  of  Congress,  I  am 
going  to  sponso^  legislation  to  give  pro- 
ises  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
who  were  omitted  from 
e. 

[f  the  outlandish  Com- 
recommended  to  the 
lident  Johnson  and  the 
icrease  goes  into  effect 
ilitary  will  get  a  raise 
raise  for  civilian  em- 
Federal    Grovemment. 
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portionate  incri 
dent  and  to  tho 
this  salary  sche 
Mr.  GROSS. 
mission  report 
Congress  by  Pr 
automatic  pay 
on  July  1,  the 
along  with   the 
ployees    of    the 


Would   the   genileman  think   these  in- 


creases would 
outlay  on  the  p 
approximately 


ount  to  an  estimated 
rt  of  the  taxpayers  of 
billion,  or  what  price 
tag  would  the  gentleman  care  to  put  on 
the  pay  increases  that  are  proposed? 

Mr.*  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
figurefeT  have  ar^  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  the  gentleihan  is  talking  about.  If 
the  third*^  phase  of  the  1967  Salary  Act 
goes  into  effect  ias  we  intended,  and  if 
the  military  get^  comparable  increases, 
and  some  of  th^  things  we  are  talking 
ito  effect,  it  would  cost 
ill  in  the  neighborhood 


about  today  go 
the  Federal  pa 
of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS, 
man  propose  or 


here  would  the  gentle- 
_gest  the  Government 
would  get  the  mopey? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  [would  suggest  we  go  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  get  it  where  we 
got  it  before,  so  I  we  can  be  fair  to  the 
Federal  employees  and  to  the  military. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  borrow  the  money  and 
pay  interest  on  it^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  need  be.  But  I  am  tired 
of  Federal  employees  and  the  military 
bearing  the  flgh(|  against  inflation.  We 
say  to  those  peojlle,  "You  nm  the  fight 
against  Inflation.  [The  other  people  do  not 
have  to  be«u-  thar  fair  share." 

Mr.  GROSS.  ESd  the  gentleman  hear 
any  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  one  of 
the  numerous  candidates  for  President 
last  year,  complaining  about  the  salary 
which  would  be  p|ud?  Did  any  candidate 
say  that  the  salaib'  was  too  low? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further;  of  course,  they  did  not  say  this. 


It  would  have 

one  to  say  it. 
Mr.  GROSS 
Mr.  UDALL.  N 

is  going  to  say. 

for  this  job:  pie 


unbecoming  of  any- 


Ipresidential  candidate 
Pellows,  I  am  running 
,  raise  my  salary."  I 
think  it  is  up  to  ut  to  do  it  in  a  dignifled 
and  proper  way  fdr  them,  and  it  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  ndw  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  feeems  to  me  I  did  hear 
and  read  statemfnts  proposing  a  pro- 
gram or  programs  of  austerity  and  ftH- " 
gality  in  the  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  the  new  administration. 

It  seems  to  me  I  did  hear  statements 
made  in  the  campaign  that  inflation 
would  have  to  ^  slowed  down  and 
stopped. 

To  save  my  lif^  I  do  not  understand 
how  Congress  can  Increase  an  executive's 
salary  100  percen|t  and  yet  talk  about 


austerity  and  frugality,  espedaUy  when 
we  know  that  a  huge  pay  bill  \b  in  the 
ofOng  and  will  be  offered  to  Congress  In 
the  near  future. 

I  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  back 
of  this  move  today,  and  especially  when 
no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  could  pos- 
sibly benefit,  has  asked  for  this  Increase. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  say  a  couple  of 
things. 

It  pains  me  to  see  my  beloved  friend 
attacking  the  President  of  his  own  party, 
not  even  in  office  yet.  He  said  during  the 
campaign  he  was  going  to  accelerate  the 
pay  increases  for  the  Federal  employees, 
that  there  was  a  lag  and  he  deplored  this 
and  he  was  going  to  take  action  to  help 
us  speed  it  up. 

Out  of  this  $100,000  increase,  between 
$65,000  and  $70,000  will  be  turned  right 
back  around,  to  come  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  taxes  on  the  President's  salary, 
so  we  are  talking  here  about  $30,000  to 
$35,000.  That  is  all  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemen yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  line  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  about  nobody  asking  for  the 
increase,  the  last  time  congressional  sal- 
aries were  raised  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly a  number  of  Members  made 
speeches  against  it,  and  some  of  them 
very  vehemently.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  instance  of  their  not  taking 
the  increase  after  it  was  passed? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  no  more  than  I  would 
know  of  any  reason  why.  If  they  put  a 
bridge   across   the  Ohio   River  leading 
from  Ohio  to  another  State,  I  should 
not  drive  across  that  bridge  even  though 
I  might  have  opposed  the  building  of  it. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  not  use  the  bridge 
if  I  had  made  a  speech  saying  I  would 
rather  swim. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa  made  no  such  statement,  and 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio  well  knows  It. 

Mr.   UDALL.   Mr.   Speaker,. --will   the 

gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  prepared  a  form  4  years 
ago  when  we  had  the  congressional  pay 
bill  up,  under  which  a  Member  of  this 
House  could  Irrevocably  refuse  to  take 
any  Increase.  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
Membership — and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding— I  will  have  those  forms 
available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beUeve  the  gentleman 
announced  that  the  last  time  a  pay  in- 
crease bill  was  before  the  House;  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  you  announced 
that  the  last  time  out;  did  you  not? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  did.  I  try  to  be  helpfuL 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
novel  about  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  have  these  forms 
available,  if  the  Members  feel  strongly 
they  do  not  want  this  increased  pay,  or 
are  not  worth  it.  I  will  have  these  forms 
available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ITiat  Is  fine,  but  we  hap- 
pen to  be  dealing  today  with  a  100- 
percent  increase  for  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  for  Members  of 
the  Congress.  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  -we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
bill,  and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  yielding  of  the  time  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  compliment  him  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  advocating  this  legislation  for 
a  President  not  of  his  own  party.  I  think 
this  is  indicative  of  the  fine  character 
and  forthrightness  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  Pres- 
idency is  the  biggest  and  the  toughest 
job  in  this  country  find  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  next  4  years  will  be  dealing  with 
budgets  ranging  from  $180  billion  to  $200 
billion  a  year.  Today  when  the  new  Pres- 
ident takes  over  he  will  become' Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  a  military  force  of 
approximately  3.6  million  men  and  wom- 
en on  active  duty.  At  the  same  time  he 
wUl  be  the  ranking  civilian  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  where  the  total  civilian 
employment  is  approximately  2.7  million. 
Now,  several  years  ago,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Congress  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  with  industry  in 
fixing  the  salailes  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment officials  and  employees.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  President  stands  im- 
measurably taller  and  carries  far,  far 
heavier  responsibilities  l^han  the  head  of 
any  large  U.S.  corporate^  m-ganization  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  bSMalmost  any 
standard  his  salary  is  smaller. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
absolute  impossibility  for  us  to  legislate 
comparability  in  pay  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  any  other  job 
which  exists  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
today.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  no  matter 
who  he  is,  is  the  most  important  man  In 
the  world  to  me  and  to  every  other  Amer- 
ican. There  is  no  such  thing  as  legislating 
comparability  for  him.  This  might  seem 
like  a  rather  sizable  Increase  today,  but 
I  wUl  tell  you  one  thing:  It  is  very  little 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  taking  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
this  or  any  other  proposal  that  we  can 
bring  on  today  which  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent <rf  the  United  States  at  least  a  frac- 
tion of  what  he  deserves.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  me  who  the  President  is  or 
what  his  party  is  in  making  this  decision. 
Mr.  GERALD  R  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  observations 
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and  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Let  me  continue  with  one  or  two  addi- 
tional observations. 

While  the  salaries  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment officials,  employees,  and  other 
elected  officeholders  have  been  adjusted 
in  recent  years,  the  President's  salary  has 
not  been  adjusted  upward  since  1949.  I 
wonder  how  many  other  Americans  to- 
day, those  who  serve  in  this  body,  those 
who  work  in  this  body,  or  those  who  are 
otherwise  employed  in  the  United  States, 
would  feel  that  they  had  been  done  right 
by  if  their  salaries  should  have  been  held 
at  the  1949  level,  particularly  since  the 
cost  of  living  from  1949  to  date  has  ad- 
vanced approximately  50  percent  from 
then  to  the  present  time.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  undoubtedly  the  cost  of  living 
will  Increase  anywhere  from  2  to  3  per- 
cent in  each  of  the  years  for  the  next  4 
years. 

Perhaps  some  may  argue,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President's  salary  should  not  be 
IncresLsed.  Obviously  we  have  one  and 
maybe  others  who  feel  that  way.  The 
quarrel,  if  there  is  one,  might  be  over  the 
size  of  the  increase.  I  personally  feel  the 
size  of  the  increase  can  be  fully  justified 
on  the  basis  of  these  pwints: 

First,  the  President's  salary  has  not 
been  increased  or  adjusted  upward  since 
1949.  And,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if 
we  do  not  act  between  now  and  Janu- 
ary 20  it  will  not  be  adjusted  upward  for 
the  next  4  years. 

Certainly,  the  office  of  the  President 
should  be  compensated  monetarily  at  a 
figure  at  least  comparable  to  that  of  the 
head  of  any  reasonably  comparable  cor- 
porate organization.  Quite  frankly,  I 
know  of  none  that  has  so  many  people 
Involved,  that  spends  so  much  money, 
that  has  such  vast  responsibilities  on  a 
worldwMfi  basis. 

Third,  the  compensation  of  the  office 
of  the  President  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  for  adjustments  of  salaries 
of  other  high-ranking  Federal  elective 
and  appointed  officials  and  the  top  Fed- 
eral classified  employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me  3 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  j^eld  the  gentlemsm  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  I  say  if  the 
adjustments  at  this  time  were  not  made 
of  the  size  proposed,  then  the  comparabil- 
ity plan  would  have  to  be  abandoned  for 
the  spread  between  the  salaries  of  the 
President  and  that  of  other  high-rank- 
ing officials  would  have  to  be  unreason- 
ably narrowed. 

The  proposed  adjustment  in  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  and  those  which  will  be  rec- 
ommended for  other  high  Federal  offi- 
cials will  have  no  appreciable  impact 
upon  the  Federal  budget. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  while  other  Americans  have 
been  receiving  pay  adjustments  annually, 
or  more  frequently,  a  great  number  of 
top  appointed  and  elective  officials  have 
not.  Therefore,  any  adjustments  in  their 
pay  will  represent  adjustments  that  span 
a  number  of  years  and  must  be  viewed 
in  that  light. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert). 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

I  simply  wish  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  with  the  facts  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  since  1949  have  had 
their  salaries  increased  100  percent.  The 
top  salary  for  postal  employees  has  gone 
up  110.8  percent  and  the  salary  for  the 
top  classified  workers  has  gone  up  100 
percent,  exactly  the  same  figures  as  are 
proposed  here  for  the  President. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  during 
the  debate  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Federal  taxes  on  this  increase  would 
amount  to  around  $35,000;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  no. 
Mr.   ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  1  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
here,  but  for  a  person  with  no  depend- 
ents the  take-home  pay  would  be  only 
$98,818.  With  one  dependent  it  would  be 
$99,246. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  hear  a  lot  these  days 
about  Uke-home  pay.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  have  the  facts  directly 
set  forth  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  that  my  good 
friend  has  made  clear  what  he  Is  talking 
about  and  that  is  what  Is  left  after  Fed- 
eral taxes.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  his  figures  are  correct,  based  upon 
the  salary  alone.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  $98,818  or  $99,246  for  the  Presi- 
dent after  Federal  taxes  out  of  a  $200,000 
salary. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And,  that  does  not  take 
into  consideration  New  York  State  or 
New  York  City  income  taxes,  both  of 
which  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  50  per- 
cent that  is  left? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  DtTLSKi). 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  HJl.  10,  together  with  our 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert  and 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Corbett. 

We  took  this  action  in  order  that  the 
House  may  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider an  increase  in  compensation  for 
the  President  before  President-elect 
Nixon  takes  office  on  January  20,  1969. 
The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


But,  as  everyone  knows,  the  committee 
has  not  yet  been  organized  and  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  committee 
consideration  of  the  proposal  before 
January  20. 

Article  II,  section  1,  clause  6.  of  the 
Constitution,  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  receive  a  compensation  for  his 
services  "which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected. " 

A  4-year  term  of  office  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  fixed  by  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  section  101,  and  the  term  "in  all 
cases,  commences  on  the  20th  day  of 
January  next  succeeding  the  day  on 
which  the  votes  of  the  electorates  have 
been  given." 

Section  102  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  now  fixes  the  compensation  of  a 
President  in  the  amoimt  of  $100,000  a 
year.  This  rate  was  last  adjusted  by  the 
act  of  January  19,  1949,  and  became  ef- 
fective at  noon  on  January  20, 1949,  when 
President  Truman  took  office. 

On  January  20  of  this  year,  a  new 
presidential  term  will  begin.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution  against 
changing  a  President's  compensation 
dimng  his  term  of  office  makes  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  legislation 
be  considered  under  the  unusual  pro- 
cedure which  we  are  following  here 
today. 

Unless  the  compensation  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  adjusted  before  January  20,  the 
Constitution  would  prevent  this  act  from 
becoming  operative  for  the  duration  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  term  of  office. 

In  any  sensibly  operated  organiza- 
tion—whether public  or  private— the  rate 
of  pay  for  the  top-ranking  position 
should  reflect  its  responsibility. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  provide 
a  salary  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  fully  compensate  him  for  the 
heavy  responsibility  he  bears.  His  is  the 
most  difficult,  demanding,  and  important 
office  the  world  has  ever  known.  There 
is  no  comparable  position  anywhere  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  provide  a  rate 
of  compensation  for  our  President  that 
is  in  at  least  some  degree  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  for  the  position 
he  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  favorable  consideration 
of  H.R.  10  will  result  in  only  the  fifth  in- 
crease in  compensation  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  since  the  beginning 
of  our  country. 

The  President's  compensation  was 
fixed  at  $25,000  in  1789,  at  $50,000  in 
1873;  at  $75,000  in  1909,  and  at  $100,000 
in  1949. 

These  five  increases  compare  with  nine 
increases  for  the  Vice  President,  10  in- 
creases for  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
11  increases  for  the  top  judges  of  our 
judiciary  system  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outside,  this  legislation  has  the  non- 
partisan support  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  urge  your 
favorable  consideration  of  the  proposal 
here  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
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suspend  the  rules  and 


that  the  HouM 
pa«8  the  biU  H  Ji.  10. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorimi  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wlD  count. 

Two  himdred  and  twenty-one  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

For  what  pui^jose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.;  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
question  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  ancj  nays  were  refused. 

The  questloni  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  v(jted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RECEPTION   FOR   PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  GERAlp  R.  FORD  asked  and 
"was  "given  pernission  to  address  the 
■HouSfe'for  1  miiute.) 

Mr.  GERALp  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  fot  this  time  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  are  we  hav- 
ing the  receptioh  for  the  President  at  the 
present  time?    ! 

Mr.  albert;  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man making  the  inquiry.  We  are  having 
the  reception  aind  we  hope  to  get  over 
there  within  th^  next  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEIRALp  R.  FORD.  I  thank  my 
colleague  very  much  and  I  hope  that 
everybody  com«s  to  greet  the  President 
and  say  goodbyp  and  wish  him  the  very 
best. 


CHAIRMAN 
BROAD 


DULSKI  PROPOSES 
l>OSTAL  REFORM 


(Mr.  DULSFCI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ejttend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  R*x)rd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  critical  i^ues — and  probably  the 
most  urgent — ficing  us  as  we  begin  this 
91st  Congress,  U  what  we  should  do  about 
the  XJS.  Post  Office  Department. 

The  postal  service  has  a  more  direct, 
personal,  and  dfiy-to-day  effect  on  more 
Americans  thanj  does  any  other  function 
of  our  Governrdent. 

And.  more  and  more,  Americans  are 
dononstrating  every  day  to  each  of  us 
that  they  are  cjeeply  and  seriously  con- 
cerned with  thi  condition  of  our  postal 
communication*  system,  and  the  grave 
problems  confronting  it. 

Additionally,  at  this  time  there  is  un- 
precedented agiieement  of  opinion  among 
postal  officials,  j  as  well  as  independent 
authorities,  onl  the  lugent  need  for 
sweeping  reforms  in  postal  policies  and 
operations.        | 

In  my  judgment — a  judgment  shared, 
I  believe  by  knost  Members  of  this 
House — there  la  urgent  need  for  prompt 
legislative  action  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  out  vast,  sprawling,  and 
heavily  overburdened  postal  complex. 

Certainly,  all  presently  available  Infor- 
mation Indicates  that  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Is  In  serious  trouble,  and  these  troubles 
cannot  necessairlly  be  blamed  entirely 
upon  the  postal  system  itself.  , 


As  now  constituted,  the  Post  Office 
Department  does  not  have  the  means  to 
do  the  Job  It  has  been  assigned.  Indeed, 
It  cannot  be  expected  to  continue — let 
alone  to  exceed — the  present  level  of 
postal  service  in  the  face  of  the  tremen- 
dously Increased  mall  volume. 

DEPASTMKNT    IS    HANDICAPPKD 

The  Department  is  handicapped  by 
niunerous  legislative,  budgetary,  finan- 
cial, and  personnel  policy  restrictions 
that  have  accumulated  over  the  years 
and  are  virtually  self-defeating. 

These  restrictions  foreclose  to  any 
Postmaster  General  most  of  the  modem 
management  and  business  practices 
which  should  be  available  to  him  if  he 
Is  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  economical  service. 

Another  damaging  handicap  under 
which  the  Department  Is  forced  to  oper- 
ate is  Its  extreme  vulnerability  to  con- 
stant, yet  unwise,  interference  from  all 
types  of  political  and  personal  pressures 
which  adversely  affect  both  postal  em- 
ployment and  operating  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  number  of  solu- 
tions for  the  many  postal  difficulties  have 
been  proposed  over  the  years.  Most  have 
been  offered  in  good  faith  and  have  been 
the  result  of  very  careful  study.  Many 
have  been  piecemeal,  others  more  sweep- 
ing. 

Probably  the  foremost  recommenda- 
tion— at  least  the  one  now  being  given 
widespread  publicity — is  that  recently 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization,  usually  known  as 
the  Kappel  Commission.  This  recom- 
mendation is  to  turn  the  postal  service 
over  to  an  independent  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  de- 
voted a  great  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  Kappel  Conmiission's  report, 
as  well  as  to  the  wealth  of  valuable  in- 
formation and  evidence  which  the  sup- 
porting documents  present  to  highlight 
the  many  postal  problems  and  their 
causes. 

The  report  is  certainly  a  most 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  analyti- 
cal docimient.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  out- 
standing citizens  who  prepared  and  pre- 
sented It. 

I  strongly  concur  with  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  that  postal  reform  is  an 
inmiediate  necessity  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I  also  agree  that  no  private  organi- 
zation or  firm  would  be  willing  to  take 
over  what  is  described  as  essentially  a 
bankrupt  postal  system. 

THKEK     BASIC     CHANGES     NEEDED 

My  own  studies,  and  my  close  associa- 
tion with  postal  problems  over  the  past 
decade,  convince  me  that  there  are  really 
three  basic  changes  required  in  the  pres- 
ent Post  Office  Department  to  permit  it 
to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

First,  we  must  give  to  top  manage- 
ment the  authority  it  needs  to  operate 
consistent  with  its  responslbUitles.  The 
weakness  of  the  present  administrative 
setup  is  that  management  is  severely  and 
unjustly  hampered  in  its  effoit  to  admin- 
ister the  Department  under  the  law  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

Second,  we  must  modernize  employee- 
management  relations  to  fit  today's  op- 
erations, and 

Third,  we  must  provide  the  Depart- 


ment with  updated  buslness-tjrpe  financ- 
ing. 

In  the  area  of  financing — probably 
the  most  critical  problem  needing  at- 
tention— there  are  two  areas  which  re- 
quire immediate  action. 

We  should  have  a  system  of  financing 
that  allows  the  Department  reasonable 
fiexibility  In  the  use  of  the  revenues 
which  It  generates.  Under  the  present 
outmoded  system  all  receipts  must  be 
funneled  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  then 
the  Department  is  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  crippling  appropriation  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  these  revenues  for  its  own 
operations. 

In  addition,  it  Is  essential  for  efficient 
management  that  the  Department  be  al- 
lowed to  finance  both  construction  of  its 
own  buildings  and  the  acquisition  of  nec- 
essary operating  equipment.  It  is  also  es- 
sential that  the  Department  be  able  to 
support  in  full  the  all-important  re- 
search and  development  work  that  can 
permit  the  Department  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  ever-changing,  but  always-In- 
creasing, flow  of  mail. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the 
record  at  this  time,  and  on  my  own  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  problem,  I  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  conclude  that  the  only  rem- 
edy for  the  ills  of  the  postal  service  is 
to  replace  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  a  nonprofit.  Government-backed 
corporation  as  the  Kappel  Commission 
has  proposed. 

MAJOR    REFORMS    ESSENTIAL 

I  am  certainly  willing  to  agree  that 
major  changes — perhaps  even  radical 
changes — are  needed  in  oiu-  historic 
postal  policies  and  practices. 

But  there  must  be  great  care  taken 
that  the  cure  is  not  worse  than  the  Ill- 
ness. I  think  a  real  p>ossiblllty  exists  that 
this  could  occur  were  such  a  drastic 
changeover  to  be  made,  that  is,  a  con- 
version from  an  executive  department  to 
a  nonprofit  corporation. 

As  I  indicated,  I  have  spent  the  major 
part  of  my  time  since  the  close  of  the 
90th  Congress  In  studying  our  postal 
system.  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
Kappel  Commission's  report  and  its  de- 
tailed supporting  documents,  along  with 
the  history  of  the  creation  and  operation 
of  a  number  of  Federal  corporations. 

It  appears  abundantly  clear  to  me  that 
there  are  both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages In  the  use  of  the  corporate  device 
to  carry  out  a  governmental  mission. 

The  creation  of  a  corporation  generally 
is  warranted  only,  first,  when  a  program 
or  activity  Is  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest;  second,  when  no  one  except  the 
Government  can  or  should  tmdertake 
it;  and  third,  when  the  customary  and 
normal  organizational  structure  of  the 
Government  is  not  suited  to  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Of  those  three  tests,  only  the  first — 
necessity  in  the  public  interest — applies 
to  the  postal  service. 

The  Post  Office  Department  and  Its 
700,000  employees  have  been  doing — and 
are  doing — a  remarkably  effective  job 
when  we  consider  the  burdens  imposed 
on  them.  Hiey  stand  ready,  wlUlng,  and 
able  to  do  an  even  better  Job  If  the  Con- 
gress will  only  grant  adequate  relief  from 
the  serious  handicaps  that  now  exist. 
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In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  studies  indi- 
cate that  every  major  postal  reform  that 
a  nonprofit  corporation  might  achieve 
can  be  done  more  quickly  and  effectively 
within  the  present  framework  of  Gov- 
ernment. Most  important,  I  am  convinced 
these  can  be  done  without  the  Inevitable 
disruption  and  turmoil  Involved  In  a 
changeover  to  a  corporation. 

For  these  reasons,  and  to  provide  a 
responsible  alternative  to  the  corporation 
proposal  for  the  Congress  to  consider, 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress 
last  Friday.  I  introduced  a  comprehensive 
p/)stal  reform  bill,  H.R.  4. 

My  bill  would  reorganize  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  postal  service,  but  con- 
tinue it  as  a  regular  Goverrunent  depart- 
ment with  the  Postmaster  (3eneral  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  my  bill  will  do 
everything  that  is  claimed  for  a  corpo- 
rate entity — and  all  vrtthin  the  frame- 
work of  the  historic  philosophy  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  preserve  the  traditional  char- 
acter of  the  postal  service  as  a  direct 
duty  of  the  Grovemment — a  duty  to  be 
carried  out  by  placing  responsibility  on 
an  executive  department,  and  giving  the 
department  the  authority  and  flexibility 
it  must  have  to  carry  out  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kappel  Commission 
report  contains  five  recommendations 
which  it  claims  would  achieve  the  goal 
of  "postal  excellence." 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  provisions  of 
ftky  bill  would  not  only  accomplish  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Kappel 
Commission,  but  that  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  also  really  sichieve  our  common 
goal  of  "postal  excellence." 

H.R.  4  VERSUS  KAPPEL  P1.AN 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  outline 
briefly  the  major  provisions  of  my  bill 
as  they  relate  to  the  five  Kappel  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission is  "that  a  postal  corporation 
owned  entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  chartered  by  Congress  to  op- 
erate the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  on  a  self-supporting  basis." 

The  Postmaster  General  already  has 
full  management  responsibiUty,  but  he 
lacks  a  necessary  measure  of  authority 
and  fiexibility  of  operations. 

My  bill  retains  the  Post  Office  as  an 
executive  department  headed  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  but — for  the  first 
time  In  history — it  would  grant  a  meas- 
ure of  authority  and  fiexibility  that  Is 
equal  to  his  level  of  responsibility. 

Thus,  it  would  enable  the  Postmaster 
General  and  his  Department  to  do  every 
necessary  thing  that  a  corporation  could 
do. 

Under  H.R.  4,  the  Department  would 
have  the  objective  of  supporting  Itself 
from  Its  revenues,  with  the  exception  of 
public  service  allowances,  which  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  congressional 
scrutiny  and  appropriation- 

The  Department  would  be  enabled  to 
use  Its  own  revenues  to  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses free  of  present  overly  restrictive 
budgetary  and  apprc^riatlon  limitations. 


IODIC    EAR    ADJT7STMENTS 

Provision  is  also  made  for  periodic 
semiautomatic  postal  rate  adjustments 
through  a  quadrennial  commission 
whose  recommendations  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  once  every  4 
years.  The  President  would  use  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  as  the  basis 
for  his  formal  rate  proposals  to  Congress. 

The  President's  proposals  would  take 
effect  as  law  in  120  days  imless  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  voted  changes,  in 
part  or  in  full. 

The  second  Kappel  Commission  rec- 
ommendation is: 

The  Corporation  take  immediate  steps  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  kinds  of  service  of- 
fered, the  means  by  which  service  is  pro- 
vided and  the  physical  conditions  xmder 
which  postal  employees  work. 

My  bill  provides  a  strong  foundation 
for  modernization  of  postal  plant  and 
equipment.  It  establishes  a  new  Postal 
Modernization  Authority,  a  body  cor- 
porate headed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Authority  would  act  as  a  holding 
compai^ior  all  property  and  equipment, 
with  authority,  first,  to  issue,  finance, 
and  retire  bonds  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty; second,  to  conduct  a  vigorous  re- 
search and  development  program;  and 
third,  to  lease  needed  property  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Post  Office  E>epartment  on 
a  cost-recovery  basis. 

The  Postal  Modernization  Authority 
would  be  subject  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

My  bill  also  contains  a  complete  labor- 
management  relations-program  which 
embodies  all  of  the  essential  policies, 
principles,  practices,  and  procedures  that 
have  been  adopted  in  modern,  progres- 
sive private  enterprise. 

It  includes  provisions  for,  first,  com- 
pulsory arbitration;  second,  settlement 
of  disputes  In  disagreement  by  an  inde- 
pendent Labor-Management  Relations 
Panel;  and  third,  clear-cut  standards  and 
guidelines  for  both  management  and 
labor  in  the  field  of  employee-manage- 
ment relations. 

The  third  Kappel  Commission  recom- 
mendation is: 

AU  appointments  to.  and  promotions  with- 
in the  postal  system  be  made  on  a  nonpoUt- 
ical  basis. 

•ntle  n  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4,  prohibits  all 
kinds  of  political  recommendations,  in- 
fluence, and  interference  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters,  and  also  extends 
this  prohibition  to  all  other  types  of  un- 
desirable pressure  or  influence  from  any 
other  source. 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the 
Kappel  Commission  Is : 

Present  postal  employees  be  transferred, 
with  their  accrued  Civil  Service  benefiU,  to 
a  new  career  service  within  the  Poetal  Cor- 
p>oration. 

The  labor-management  provisions  of 
HJl.  4  are  considered  to  be  the  critical 
Improvement  that  is  needed.  They  will 
work  effectively  to  update  the  postal  per- 
soiuiel  system  and  make  it  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  both  management 
and  the  public. 


The  fifth  and  last  recommendation  of 
the  Kappel  Commission  is: 

The  Board  of  Directors,  after  hearings  by 
expert  Rate  Commissioners,  establish  postal 
rates,  subject  to  veto  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

QUADRENNIAL    COMMISSION 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  H.R.  4  provides 
for  periodic  review  and  adjustment  of 
postal  rates  by  a  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  returning  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  public  service. 

It  also  provides  a  semiautomatic  pro- 
cedure for  proposed  rate  adjustments  to 
take  effect  as  law  without  the  necessity  of 
extensive,  frustrating,  and  often  bitter 
consideration  of  the  complexities  of 
postal  rates  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  introduced, 
H.R.  4,  is  most  comprehensive.  It  very 
carefully  goes  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  heart  of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
problems  today.  Even  more  important,  it 
will  let  the  Department  be  responsive  to 
the  problems  of  tomorrow  and,  indeed, 
the  years  ahead. 

I  intend  to  schedule  prompt  hearings 
by  my  committee  on  the  entire  subject 
of  postal  reorganization  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Department  can  be 
expected  to  do  its  increasingly  difficult 
job  of  handling  the  mail  only  If  we  give 
to  management  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative tools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  a  simimary  of  my  bill  by 
title: 

Stjmmart  of  H.R.  4,  Postal  Reform  Act 
or  1969 

H.R.  4  Is  an  omnibus  jxjstal  reform  bill  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  major  deficiencies 
m  legislative  and  operating  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  tend  to  adversely  affect  the 
postal  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  bin  Is  divided  Into  eight  Utles. 

TITLE  I GENEEAL  POLICT  STATEMENT 

Title  I  Of  the  blU  sets  forth  findings  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  postal  service,  the  prospect  for 
Its  efficient  and  economical  operation,  the 
causes  of  its  difficulties,  and  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  remedial  measures  can  be 
effected. 

TITLE  n APPOINTMENT  OF  POSTMASTERS 

Title  II  of  HJR.  4  removes  one  of  the  most 
criticized  practices  that  burden  the  postal 
establishment — the  archaic  procedure  of  po- 
litical and  i>erBonal  patronage  appointments 
of  postmasters. 

Each  of  the  32,000  post  offices  Is  managed 
and  administered  by  a  postmaster  who,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  may  be  selected  either 
politically  or  by  F>er8onal  choice  of  one  or  a 
few  individuals  having  little  or  no  direct  re- 
sponslbUlty  In  postal  affairs.  Yet.  the  post- 
master Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  postal 
management  figure — the  focal  point  of  a 
service  that  vitally  concerns  the  public.  There 
is  no  other  practice  In  our  postal  Institution 
that  has  more  of  an  Irritant  and  has  bred 
more  criticism  than  poUUcaJ  and  other 
patronage  i  choices  In  the  appointment  of 
postmaster^. 

Title  n  of  HJl.  4  provides  sweeping  reform 
in  this  area.  It  absolutely  prohibits  any  writ- 
ten or  oral  recommendation  for  appointment 
of  a  postmaster  by  any  Member  of  Congress, 
any  elected  official  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  official  of  a  partisan  political 
organization. 

Of  equal  lmpK)rtaftc«,  the  bill  also  pro- 
hibits any  such  recommendaUon  by  any  other 
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person  or  organization,  subject  OL  only  two 
neceaoary  exceptioos. 

The  first  ezceptlan  pe:-mlta  the  Poetmaster 
General  to  consult  appropriate  postal  man- 
agement and  admlillstratlve  officials  as  to  the 
quallflcaOons  and  aiblllty  of  a  postal  employee 
who  Is  being  consl4ered  for  promotion  to  fill 
a  vacant  poetmastershlp. 

The  second  exception  permits  authorised 
government  representatives  to  Inquire  as  to 
an  applicant's  loyalty  and  siiltablUty,  and  to 
solicit  from  a  formef  employer  of  an  applicant 
a  Judgment  as  to  ithe  applicant's  qualifica- 
tions and  ability. 

Any  person  who  j  applies,  or  is  being  con- 
sidered, for  a  position  of  postmaster  will  be 
disqualified  If  he  lenowlngly  requests  any  of 
the  prohibited  reco|nmendatlons. 

If  any  prohibiting  recommendation  Is  re- 
calved  by  a  Federal  official.  It  must  be  re- 
jected with  a  notlc«  that  It  violates  this  title. 

The  existing  residence  requirements  for 
postmasters  are  conltlnued. 

Tm-K     in — POSfAl.     TRANSPORTATION 

Title  in  win  modernize  postal  transporta- 
tion laws  and  provide  the  Postmaster  General 
greater  flexibility  in  the  procurement  of 
transportation  of  mall  by  railway,  airplane, 
and  mo^ior  vehicle.  | 

This  'fills  will  Authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  obtain  t^-ansportatlon  services  for 
mall  from  regulated  motor  carriers  and 
freight  forwarders  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  he  now  does  frofi  the  railways. 

The  Poetmaster  (Jeneral  will  be  authorized 
to  negotiate  rates  of  compensation  with 
scheduled  air  carriers  as  well  as  railways. 

The  requirement!  that  certain  alrport-to- 
poet  ofllce  transportation  be  performed  by 
Government  vehlcios  will  be  repealed. 

The  iresldence  re<iulrement  for  star  route 
contractors  will  be  eepealed. 

The  bUl  will  estbbllah  authority  for  the 
Postmaster  General  I  to  enter  into  mall  trans- 
portation contracts !  which  require  the  use  of 
more  than  one  mo^e  of  transportation. 

The  proposed  revision  will  extend  the  stat- 
utory obligation  of  railway  common  carriers 
to  transport  mall  al  d  provide  related  services 


at  rates  prescribed 


on  the  Postmaster 
quiring,  developing 


by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  »  the  two  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  transp  )rtatlon  Industry  not  now 
covered  by  any  corr<  spending  obligation — the 
regulated  motor  cirriers  and  freight  for- 
warders. 

Tin^  IV MODBRNIZATION   OF  POSTAL 

r^  cn^rrizs 

■nue  IV  Of  H.R.  'r  is  directed  to  what  has 
been  described  as  tl:  e  most  glaring  deficiency 
In  our  entire  postM  operation — the  failure 
to  provide  modern  and  efficient  plant  and 
facilities  for   the  g  gantic  postal   operation. 

As  explained  in  "Title  I,  the  present  struc- 
ture of  legislative,  budgetary,  and  procedural 
limitations  constitute  a  veritable  straltjacket 
General  in  terms  of  ac- 
;  and  improving  the  facili- 
ties he  and  his  tram  use  In  moving  the 
malls. 

Title  rv  creates  a  complete  Postal  Moderni- 
zation Authority,  a  body  corporate,  to  act,  in 
effect,  as  a  develoi^ent  and  holding  com- 
pany, controlled  by{  the  Postmaster  General, 
for  all  buildings,  f^llltles,  equipment,  and 
machinery  needed  Ip  postal  operations. 

All  property  of  tlie  Post  Office  Department 
and  substantially  all  of  the  respyonslbillties 
and  authorities  of  tpe  existing  Bureau  of  Fa- 
cilities and  the  Buiieau  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering are  turned  over  to  the  Postal  Mod- 
ernization Authority. 

The  Authority  I4  authorized  to  acquire, 
hold,  develop,  and|  perfect  buildings  and 
equipment  suited  to  postal  needs,  to  Issue 
and  retire  bonds  for  Uiose  purposes,  and  to 
lease  needed  bulldlitgs  and  equipment  to  the 
Postmaster  General: at  rentals  which  will  re- 
turn the  Authority  is  total  costs. 

This  holding  cocixpany  structure  will  re- 
move the  obstructlye  handicap  of  a  penny- 


wise,  pound-foollsh  polloy  that  for  many 
years  has  deprived  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  adequate  facilities  and  Imposed  the 
impossible  burden  of  providing  up-to-date 
mall  service  with  horse-and-buggy  facili- 
ties. 

The  Postal  Modernization  Authority  Is  the 
first  of  three  major  financial  remedies  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  4. 


TITIX   V— COMMISSION    ON    POSTAL    FIN^^CE 

Title  V  Of  H.R.  4  removes  a  stumbling  block 
that  has  contributed  In  untold  measure  to 
the  unfortunate  Image  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  a  losing  and  Inefficient  Gov- 
ernment function. 

The  revenue  received  for  handling  the  ever- 
Increasing  volume  of  mail  is  controlled  by  a 
structure  of  postal  rates,  charges,  and  fees 
rigidly  prescribed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
Congress. 

Experience  proves  that  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain increased  postal  revenue,  by  whatever 
Postmaster  General  may  be  in  office,  is  an 
undertaking  of  almost  frightening  magni- 
tude. 

Each  official  proposal  on  general  p>ostal 
rate  adjustments  is  met  Immediately  by  an 
opposing  hue  and  cry  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  large  users  of  the  maUft. 

The  consideration  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees of  such  proposals  Is  characterized  by 
long,  trying,  and  bitterly  controversial  hear- 
ings. Members  are  subjected  to  exorbitant 
demands  and  all  kinds  of  pressures. 

The  legislative  changes  that  result  in 
many  instances  are  characterized  more  by 
personal  preferences,  bias,  and  prejudice 
than  by  the  best  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  postal  service. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  removes  the  initial  and 
formative  stages  of  rate  adjustment  pro- 
ceedings to  a  more  suitable  forum — a  quad- 
rennial Commission  on  Postal  Finance — but 
leaves  the  ultimate  decision  on  proposed  rate 
adjustments  to  the  Congress  through  the 
exercise  of  a  veto  power  over  proposals  origi- 
nated by  the  Commission. 

This  title  creates  a  Commission  on  Postal 
Finance  that  will  exist  for  an  18-month  pe- 
riod every  4  years.  Five  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  appointed  by  the  PreGident, 
3  by  the  President  Pro  Tern  of  the  Senate, 
and  3  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  study  and 
review  all  postal  rates,  charges,  and  fees  on 
all  classes  and  kinds  of  mail,  as  well  as  re- 
quirements and  conditions  of  mallablllty  as 
In  effect  when  the  Commission  Is  appointed. 

The  Commission  will  hold  hearings  and 
consider  the  views  and  the  Interests  of  the 
Government  and  of  mall  users,  and  then  pre- 
sent to  the  President  its  recommendations 
for  such  adjustments  as.  in  its  Judgment, 
are  necessary  to  return  the  total  costs  and 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  p>ostal  establish- 
ment— on  an  across-the-board  basis — after 
excluding  the  public  service  allowance  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

The  Commission  Is  authorized,  among  Its 
other  powers,  to  review  and  to  recommend 
needed  changes  in  the  public  service  allow- 
ance, in  the  structure  and  operation  of  the 
Postal  Modernization  Authority,  established 
by  Title  IV  of  H.R.  4.  and  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment system  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  President.  In  turn,  Is  called  on  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions, based  on  his  review  of  the  Conunls- 
slon's  proposals,  for  adjustments  In  postal 
rates,  charges,  and  fees. 

If  within  120  days  after  transmittal  of  the 
President's  recommendations  no  differing 
statute  has  been  enacted,  and  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  has  disapproved  any 
or  all  parts  of  the  recommendation  by  bill  or 
resolution,  the  President's  recommendations 
automatically  take  effect  as  law. 

TITLK     VI POST     OmCB     DKPABTMKNT 

REVOLVING  rmro 
Title  VI  Of  HJt.  4  represents  the  third  part 
In  the  total  financial  breakthrough  provided 


by  the  Dulskl  bill.  It  supplements  the  first 
two — the  Postal  Modernization  Authority 
and  the  quadrennial  Commission  on  Postal 
Finance. 

This  title  makes  a  true  and  effective  re- 
volving fund  available  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  through  which  he  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  to  use  all  postal  revenues  to 
operate  the  postal  service,  free  of  the  present 
unrealistic  and  obstructive  budgetary  and 
appropriation  limitations  and  restrictions. 

The  operation  and  administration  of  this 
revolving  fund  will  be  subject  to  effective 
fiscal  control  through  internal  accounting 
and  auditing  procedures  and  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  It  represents  a 
long-overdue  changeover  to  responsible  busi- 
ness practice,  without  which  the  present 
outmoded  practices  have  severely  handicap- 
ped the  Post  Office  Department  In  terms  of 
availability  of  Its  revenues  to  pay  for  its  op- 
erations. 

TITLK    vn — EMPLOTEE-MANAGEMKNT 
RELATIONS 

Title  VII  Of  H.R.  4  responds  vigorously  and 
effectively  to  the  severe  and  worsening  prob- 
lems of  the  postal  establishment  In  the  field 
of  employee  relations. 

Every  authoritative  study  of  postal  affairs 
in  recent  years  has  stressed  the  problem  of 
employee  morale  and  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  employment  In  the  Postal  Field 
Service. 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  placed 
emphasis  on  employee-management  relations 
second  only  to  its  primary  recommendation 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  be  turned 
over  to  a  Government  corporation. 

Title  VII  establUhes  a  clearly  defined, 
workable,  and  highly  desirable  charter  for  a 
new  and  dynamic  postal  employee-manage- 
ment relations  program. 

It  lays  down  the  fundamental  principle 
that  free  and  friendly  consultation  between 
employee  unions  and  management  will  con- 
tribute to  better  p>ostal  service;  that  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  be  heard  by  manage- 
ment on  matters  Eiffectlng  them;  and  that 
strong  and  democratically  administered  em- 
ployee organizations  are  to  be  encouraged  In 
the  Postal  Establishment. 

This  title  provides  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  differing  vlewjxjlnts,  for  orderly  and 
effective  settlement  of  appeals  and  griev- 
ances, and  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent,  full-time  Postal  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Panel  vested  with  author- 
ity to  render  final  and  conclusive  decisions 
on  disputes  between  employees  and  manage- 
ment. 

It  also  spells  out  a  clear  policy  for  the 
granting  of  exclusive  recognition  to  postal 
employee  organizations,  based  on  Identifica- 
tion of  crafts  for  employees  and  separate 
consideration  of  supervisors'  organizations, 
together  with  codes  of  proper  conduct  for 
both  management  and  employees.^ 

The  rights  of  both  employee  and  manage- 
ment representatives  to  present  their  cases, 
to  testify  and  be  heard,  and  to  question  and 
cross-examine  witnesses — without  fear  of 
Intimidation  or  reprisal — are  guaranteed. 

This  title  of  the  bill,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  sponsor.  Is  the  most  important  advance 
in  the  field  of  postal  management  that  has 
yet  been  developed.  It  maintains  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  great  postal  employee 
unions  that  they  do  not  ask.  and  do  not 
want,  the  right  to  strike. 

TITLE    VIIl — MISCELLANEOUS    AND    EFTECTIVX 
DATES 

Title  vni  Of  H.R.  4  establishes  the  posi- 
tion of  Elxecutive  Assistant  for  Employee 
Relations,  with  stature  equal  to  that  of  the 
present  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  to  act  as  a  personal  adviser  to  the 
Poetmaster  General  In  the  executive  field  of 
employee  relations.  The  Executive  Assistant 
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few  Employee  Relatloaa  wlU  not  be  subject 
to  supervision,  control,  or  any  Interference 
on  the  part  of  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

The  establishment  and  use  of  this  new 
executive  position  is  needed  to  implement, 
at  the  very  top  level  in  the  Department  the 
broad  new  employee-management  relations 
program  provided  for  by  "ntle  VII. 

EFTKCTIVE    DATES 

The  date  of  enactment  will  be  the  effective 
date  for: 

Title  I — Congressional  findings  with  re- 
spect to  postal  reform. 

Title  IV— Modernization  of  Postal  Facil- 
ities, 

Title  V — Commission  on  Postal  Finance, 
and 

Title  vni — Miscellaneous  provisions  and 
the  effective  dates. 

■ntle  VII — Employee-Management  Rela- 
tions, win  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Title  II — Appointment  of  postmasters,  will 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Title  in — Postal  Transportation,  will  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Title  VI — Post  Office  Department  Opera- 
tions Fund,  will  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  FOR 
CLEANER  WATER 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1969.  This  legislation, 
which  improves  and  expands  past  water 
pollution  control  laws  and  provides  for 
new  protection  in  the  area  of  oil  spillage 
and  mine  acid  leakage,  was  passed  by  the 
other  Chamber  on  July  10,  1968.  and  by 
this  Chamber  on  October  7,  1968.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments  on 
October  11.  But  confusion  and  inaction 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  90th  Congress, 
coupled  with  heavy  lobbying  pressures 
against  the  bill  by  certain  special  inter- 
ests, prevented  the  measure  from  being 
enacted  into  law. 

Our  Nation  is  faced  with  a  continuing 
water  pollution  crisis.  The  dimension  of 
the  problem  is  outlined  in  an  article  in 
the  November  issue  of  McCall's  magazine 
by  Dr.  David  Peter  Sachs,  a  former  Cleve- 
lander,  entitled  "Drink  at  Your  Own 
Risk."  The  article  includes  a  table,  now 
dated  by  changing  conditions  and  water 
levels,  listing  numerous  communities,  by 
State,  where  the  drinking  water  is  not 
satisfactory,  is  a  potential  hazard  to 
health,  and  is  not  checked  frequently 
enough.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  in  our 
rich  Nation  all  our  citizens  are  not  guar- 
anteed safe  drinking  water. 

As  the  Nation  grows,  the  demands  for 
clean  water  grow.  A  report  released  yes- 
terday on  projected  powerplant  needs, 
both  thermal  and  nuclear,  expresses 
great  concern  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  construct  these  huge  power  facili- 
ties without  destroying  more  rivers, 
more  wildlife,  more  of  our  irreplaceable, 
unspoiled  natural  resources. 


To  provide  clean  water  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  plan  for  the  future,  we  must 
legislate  now.  We  must  be  willing  to  sup- 
ply funds.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  which  I  am  reintroducing  to- 
day. 

Most  significantly,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1969  provides  a  new 
form  of  assistance  to  localities  in  the 
construction  of  water  treatment  facili- 
ties. To  make  the  present  Federal  grant 
appropriations  for  such  facilities  go 
further,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  30-year  con- 
tracts with  localities  during  which  it 
would  contribute  the  present  Federal 
share  of  such  project  costs.  Although 
significant  funds  have  been  authorized 
to  help  build  such  treatment  facilities, 
usually  less  than  a  third  of  the  authori- 
zation has  been  appropriated.  These  ap- 
propriations have  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  need.  The  use  of  grants  will 
enable  badly  needed  projects  to  be 
started  immediately,  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  full  appropriation. 

Another  section  of  this  legislation  is 
of  particular  significance  to  the  Cleve- 
land area  and  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
region.  This  biU  provides  for  contracts 
or  grants  for  research  and  development 
of  new  methods  to  prevent  pollution  and 
control  its  effects  in  lakes.  Other  sections 
provide  assistance  in  controlling  acid 
and  other  mine  water  pollution. 

A  portion  of  the  legislation  would 
allow  grants  to  assist  in  providing  im- 
provements in  existing  treatment  facul- 
ties through  the  addition  of  the  latest 
and  most  technically  advanced  treat- 
ment devices. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  new  sec- 
tion of  pollution  control  law  providing 
clearly  defined  controls  over  the  condi- 
tion of  wastes  dumped  in  American 
waters  by  ships  and  boats.  In  addition, 
fines  and  liabilities  are  set  for  the  negli- 
gent spillage  of  oils  and  other  hazardous 
polluting  matter  from  vessels  while  in 
American  waters.  Hopefully,  this  section 
will  prevent  a  Torrey  Canyon  disaster 
in  the  waters  of  oiu'  Nation.  It  will  make 
provision  for  cleaning  up  from  such 
disasters,  if  they  do  occur,  as  well  as 
fixing  the  blame  and  liability  for  such 
damage  to  our  public,  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  full  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  bUl.  Both  Chambers  ap- 
proved it  last  year.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  can  be  acted  upon  in  the 
next  several  months  and  that  some  of 
its  more  critical  provisions  may  become 
effective  in  the  new  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
already  been  clearly  established.  It  is 
essential  for  our  future  generations. 


ADAM     CLAYTON     POWELL 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
thi«  time  to  comment  briefly  on  the  votes 
I  cast  on  Friday.  January  3.  with  regard 
to  the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powtell. 

Two  years  ago  when  this  issue  was 
first  presented  to  the  House.  I  voted  not 


to  seat  Mr.  Powell.  I  did  so  for  one  very 
compelling  reason;  namely,  that  Mr. 
Powell's  deliberate  decision  to  remain 
outside  of  New  York  State  rather  than 
submit  himself  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
New  York  State  courts  had  meant  that 
he  was  not  a  resident  of  the  State  from 
which  he  was  elected,  and  therefore 
failed  to  meet  one  of  the  three  basic  con- 
stitutional qualifications  for  member- 
ship. 

Since  the  Constitution  also  provides 
that  the  House  itself  shall  be  the  final 
judge  as  to  whether  Members-elect  do 
or  do  not  meet  the  qualifications  of 
House  membership,  a  determination  by 
the  House  on  these  grounds  could  not 
have  been  challenged  in  any  other  place. 
Many  of  may  colleagues,  I  am  frank 
to  say,  did  not  concur  at  the  time  in  this 
reasoning  with  regard  to  Mr.  Powell; 
but  I  might  point  out  that  had  the  House 
followed  my  lead  on  this  point  2  years 
ago  we  would  not  now  be  faced  with  a 
suit  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Powell's  seating  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  last  Friday,  when  the  question  of 
Mr.  Powell's  seating  came  before  this 
new  91st  Congress,  the  situation  that 
had  existed  in  January  1967  no  longer 
obtained.  Mr.  Powell  had  in  the  intferval 
made  his  peace  with  the  courts  of  New 
York  State,  had  returned  freely  and  fre- 
quently to  New  York  State,  and  had  met 
all  of  his  obligations  in  New  York — ex- 
cept a  pending  90-day  jail  sentence 
which  is  temporarily  being  deferred  by 
the  State  courts,  as  I  understand  it. 

In  short,  Mr.  Powell  had  fully  re- 
moved the  previous  cloud  from  his  resi- 
dency qualification.  For  that  reason  I 
believed  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
had  a  right  to  be  seated  and  I  supported 
and  voted  for  that  right  last  Friday. 

I  did  feel,  however,  that  because  of  the 
very  serious  questions  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Powell's  conduct  in  the  88th  and  the 
89th  Congresses  reported  to  the  House  by 
a  special  committee  in  January  1967.  we 
ought  not  to  act  to  seat  Mr.  Powell 
without  taking  some  official  recognition 
of  the  charges  that  led  a  majority  of  the 
House  to  vote  to  exclude  him  2  years 
ago.  The  original  Celler  seating  resolu- 
tion made  no  mention  of  any  possible 
House  review  of  these  very  grave  charges 
once  Mr.  Powell  was  seated,  and  there- 
fore I  opposed  the  "previous  question " 
motion,  that  action  which  would  have 
made  it  Impossible  to  offer  to  the  orig- 
inal Celler  seating  resolution  any 
amendments  dealing  with  the  serious 
charges  against  Mr.  Powell. 

When  the  move  to  block  amendments 
to  the  Celler  seating  resolution  failed  I 
would  myself  have  favored  amending  the 
original  resolution  to  refer  the  question 
of  possible  disciplinary  action  arising 
from  these  charges  to  an  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House.  I  mentioned 
that  possible  amendment  briefly  on  the 
floor  during  the  debate. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  parliamentary 
situation  never  made  it  possible  for  that 
amendment  to  be  offered.  Instead  I  sup- 
ported the  substitute  finally  offered  by 
Congressman  Celler  to  seat  Mr.  Powell 
and  fix  a  penalty  of  $25,000  a«ainst  him 
because  of  the  findings  made  by  the 
special  committee  in  January  1967. 
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LEGISLATTOH     TO     REMOVE     ONE- 
BAN^  EXEMPTION 

(Mr.  BESK^TT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  eectend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  91st  Congress,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  close  the  loopholes  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
which  allows  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies and  labor  unions  to  own  banks. 

I  believe  the  exemptions  in  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1956  should  be  removed,  and 
my  legislation,  drafted  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  would  ac- 
complish this.  The  principle  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  1933  Banldng  Act.  that  it 
was  against  tha  public  interest  for  banks 
and  nonbanklng  businesses  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  stune  ownership,  should  be 
upheld.  J 

It  is  disturbing  to  read  reports  that 

banks  are  going  into  nonbanklng  busi- 

"  nessea:  I  bellev^  In  the  words  of  Federal 

"Res&rfe  Board  Chsurman  William  Mc- 

Chesney  Martiil,  who  said  recently: 

ThU  la  a  real  can  of  worms.  It  can  affect 
the  whole  capitalistic  system  in  the  US.  The 
line  between  backing  and  commerce  should 
not  b«  erased. 

Legislation  which  I  sponsored  and 
supported  anq  was  passed  in  1966, 
stripped  four  other  exemptions  from  the 
law  for:  long-term  trusts,  registered  in- 
vestment comi^anies,  nonprofit,  chari- 
table, religious.)  and  educational  institu- 
tions, and  contpanies  with  at  least  80 
percent  of  thdir  assets  in  agriculture. 
We  need  to  aat  on  the  remaining  two 
exemptions  in  She  91st  Congress. 

Specifically.  Bay  1969  bill  would  amend 
the  exemption  ijule  in  the  1956  act,  which 
states  "each  olj  two  or  more  banks"  to 
"any  bank"  and  do  away  with  the  pro- 
vision for  "labor,  agricultural,  or  horti- 
cultural organizations."  The  1956  act 
prohibits  corporations  controlling  more 
than  25  percei^t  of  two  or  more  banks 
from  engaging  an  anything  but  banking. 
The  present  I4w  does  not  cover  com- 
panies owning  only  one  bank ;  and  where 
State  law  allows  branch  banking,  this 
nullifies  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  law. 
The  recent  trenid  is  for  commercial  banks 
to  reorganize  into  one-bank  holding 
companies.  Today,  there  are  over  700  of 
these  companies,  about  200  more  than  in 
1966.  and  600  more  than  in  1956  when 
the  Banking  Aqt  was  passed.  Twenty-two 
of  the  Nation'silargest  banks  have  orga- 
nized the  Assoi^ation  of  Corporate  Own- 
ers of  One  Baulks  to  push  further  into 
the  conglomerate  banking-non-banking 
field.  I 

The  two  remaining  exemptions  now  in 
the  law  represent  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  monopoly  and  are  not  in  the 
public  interest.  There  is  the  chance  that 
banks  would  bfiil  out  failing  companies 
they  have  an  interest  in  to  the  detriment 
of  depositors  ol  the  bank;  they  might  re- 
fuse to  extend  credit  to  a  competitor  of 
one  of  its  subsidiaries  or  require  borrow- 
ers to  trade  with  one  of  its  firms. 


THE  BI*ACK  SECESSION 
MOVEMENT 

(Mr.  RARIOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  besieged  with  inquiries  from  Ameri- 
cans alarmed  by  news  promoting  a 
threatened  program  designed  to  give  five 
States  to  black  nationalists  for  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  black  nation  to  be 
called  New  Africa. 

The  idea  is  so  repulsive  to  most  Amer- 
icans it  would  be  easy  to  discount  any 
such  plot  as  the  mutterings  of  extremist 
crackirats  and  to  ignore  the  inquiries. 
For  certainly  no  American  would  tolerate 
for  one  instant  any  idea  of  chopping  up 
the  United  States.  Likewise,  no  pro- 
American  leader  would  consider  nego- 
tiating such  a  sinister  threat  to  destroy 
our  Nation. 

My  inquiry  at  the  State  Department  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  written  ultimatum 
to  negotiate  such  a  purpose  revealed  that 
on  May  29,  1968,  such  a  written  demand 
from  an  organization  calling  itself  "the 
Republic  of  New  Africa"  w£is  received 
and  does  exist. 

Any  reply  from  the  State  Department 
or  negotiations  to  this  date  are  unknown. 
A  copy  of  the  ultimatum  follows  my  re- 
marks. 

Further  inquiry  revealed  that  the  Sep- 
tember 12.  1968.  Jet  magazine  outlined 
similar  demands  and  indicated  petitions 
were  being  circulated  for  recognition  of 
the  separate  movement  for  presentation 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Political  Affairs — the  theoretical  mag- 
azine of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.A. — in  the  November  1968  issue 
carried  a  detailed  paper  accredited  to 
Claude  Llghtfoot,  entitled,  "The  Right 
of  Black  America  To  Create  a  Nation," 
identified  as  material  discussed  at  the 
Special  Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A..  held  in  July  1968.  and  to 
be  further  discussed  at  the  next  Commu- 
nist Party  convention  in  April  of  1969. 
The  Llghtfoot  article  also  follows  my 
comment. 

The  Esquire  magazine  for  January 
1969  permitted  its  pages  to  be  used  as  a 
revolutionary  rag  to  carry  anti-South 
material  by  Robert  Sherill,  which  ampli- 
fies the  Communist  Party  line  set  forth 
in  the  Llghtfoot  article. 

Esquire  sought  to  dignify  the  subver- 
sive plot  by  printing  pictures  of  the  pres- 
ident and  officers.  Esquire,  in  selling  this 
copy  of  its  magazine,  went  so  far  as  to 
place  a  flier  on  the  cover  reading:  "Ex- 
clusive Report — The  Black  Plan  To  Take 
Over  Louisiana  and  Four  Other  States." 

I  believe  these  reports  are  startling 
enough  to  merit  notice,  not  only  to  my 
constituents,  but  to  my  colleagues  as 
well. 

The  conclusion  can  be  but  publicized 
treason  and  sedition  against  the  Ameri- 
can people  along  with  demands  against 
the  U.S.  State  Department  to  negotiate 
for  peaceful  settlement  and  petitions — 
as  if  from  an  established  government — 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  real  danger  and  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  comes  from  those  who  are 
the  guiding  intelligence  and  supplying 
the  financial  aid. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  most  certainly  aware  of  this 
conspiracy  to  peacefully  overthrow  a 
portion  of  our  Nation.  There  have  been 


no  arrests,  no  investigations  nor  any 
reassurances  to  our  people.  Nor  has  the 
U.S.  State  Department  denied  any  nego- 
tiations or  communications  with  this 
satyagraha. 

Meanwhile  the  communications  media 
continues  to  build  a  "hate  the  South" 
image  and  continues  to  work  progres- 
sively toward  programs  within  the  dia- 
log of  the  Political  Affairs  memo. 

The  American  people  want  to  know 
what,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  and 
protect  them  from  this  openly  publicized 
threat  against  our  lives  auid  property? 

I  consider  these  acts  outrageous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
documents  with  my  remarks:  New  Re- 
public note  to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment: Jet  for  September  12,  1968:  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  November  1968;  and  Esquire 
magazine,  January  1968. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Republic  or  New  Africa, 

May  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Department  of  State,  The  United  States  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Grbetinos:  This  note  Is  to  advise  you  of 
the  willingness  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa 
to  enter  Immediately  Into  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  long-standing  grievances  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  and  correcting  long- 
standing wrongs. 

The  wrongs  to  which  we  refer  are  those, 
of  course,  which  attended  the  slavery  of  black 
people  in  this  country  and  the  oppression  of 
black  people,  since  slavery,  which  continues 
to  our  o  vn  day.  The  grievances  relate  to  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
any  bilateral  agreements  with  black  people, 
either  before  or  after  the  Civil  War,  which 
reflect  free  consent  and  true  mutuality. 
Black  people  were  never  accorded  the  choices 
o<  free  people  once  the  United  States  bad 
ceased,  theoretically  its  enslavement  of  black 
people,  and  this  constitutes  a  fatal  defect  In 
the  attempt  to  Impose  U.S.  citizenship  upon 
blacks  in  America. 

The  existence  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa  poses  a  realistic  settlement  for  these 
grievances  and  wrongs.  We  offer  new  hope  for* 
your  country  as  for  ours.  We  wish  to  see  an 
end  to  war  in  the  streets.  We  wish  to  lift 
from  your  country,  from  your  people,  the 
poorest,  most  depressed  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, and.  with  them,  work  out  our  own 
destiny,  on  what  has  been  the  poorest  states 
in  your  union  (Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  South  Carolina),  mak- 
ing a  separate,  free,  and  Independent  black 
nation. 

Our  discussions  should  Involve  land  and  all 
those  questions  connected  with  the  prompt 
transfer  of  sovereignty  in  black  areas  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa.  They  must  also  involve  reparations. 
We  suggest  that  a  settlement  of  not  less 
than  $10,000  per  black  person  be  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  We  do  assure  you 
that  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  remains 
ready  instantly  to  open  good  faith  negotia- 
tions, at  a  time  and  under  conditions  to  be 
mutually  agreed.  We  urge  your  acceptance 
of  this  invitation  for  talks  in  the  name  of 
peace,  Justice,  and  decency. 

Mn.TON  R.  Henrt. 
First  Vice  President. 

[Prom  Jet  magazine.  Sept.  12.  1968) 
Petition  Drive  on  for  Bu^ck  Republic 
U.S.  blacks  working  to  acquire  five  states 
as  home  for  a  separate  black  nation  began 
a  drive  to  get  ghetto  dwellers  to  sign  peti- 
tions, asking  payment  to  blacks  for  past  in- 
justices, and  for  recognition  of  the  newly 
formed  Republic  of  New  Africa.  Representa- 
tives aim  at  getting  signatures  of  one-half  of 
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1  percent  of  persons  over  16  years  who  live  In 
the  ghettos  of  10  major  cities.  The  petitions 
call  for  the  U.S.  to  pay  $10,000  for  each  per- 
son in  the  new  state— $6,000  to  the  Republic 
and  $4,000  to  the  person.  Minister  of  In- 
formation Brother  Imarl  (Richard  B.  Henry) 
told  Jet  the  petitions  will  be  presented  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly  because  the  U.S. 
has  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council, 
which  ordinarily  would  handle  It. 

(Prom  Political  Affairs,  Nov.  11,  1968] 

The  Right  of  Black  America  To  Create  a 

Nation* 

(By  Claude  Llghtfoot) 

The  Special  National  Convention  of  the 
CPUSA,  held  last  July,  deferred  discussion  of 
the  question  of  self-determination  for  black 
America  to  the  next  regular  convention,  to 
be  held  in  April  1969.  In  preparation  for  such 
a  discussion,  this  article  is  presented.  The 
views  set  forth  are  my  own  and  should  In 
no  way  be  considered  official.  Hopefully,  this 
article  will  stimulate  the  kind  of  discussion 
which  will  result  In  a  document  that  will 
reflect  a  collective  effort. 

In  view  of  a  long  background  of  vacillation 
in  the  handling  of  the  slogan  of  self-deter- 
mination within  the  Party,  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  present  this  question  today  in  a  way 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  We  must 
avoid  dotting  i's  and  crossing  t's  in  resp^t  to 
future  developments.  Marxism-Lenlnisip  does 
not  equip  us  to  do  that.  At  best  It  ^nables 
us  to  perceive  what  is  new,  what  is  aborning, 
and  to  indicate  the  direction  In  which  things 
are  moving.  It  also  enables  us  to  foresee  the 
possibilities  Inherent  in  a  given  trend.  But  it 
does  not  enable  us  to  blueprint  the  exact  form 
that  trend  may  take. 

In  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  must  com- 
bat a  dogmatic,  mechanical  presentation  of 
the  matter.  We  must  likewise  strive  to  avoid 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  present  state  of 
affairs  and  acting  as  if  it  will  prevail  forever. 
With  these  yardsticks  In  focus,  we  shall 
discuss: 

1.  The  historical  background  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  handling  of  the  slogan  of 
self-determination . 

2.  A  more  precise  definition  of  the  national 
character  of  the  black  people's  movement, 
especially  as  It  exists  today. 

3.  Some  proposals  as  to  how  this  matter 
should  be  formulated  in  our  draft  program. 

4.  The  main  prereoalsites  for  a  black  na- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

In  1930  the  Communist  Party  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  Negro  question  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  an  historic  landmark 
in  determining  scientifically  the  character  of 
black  people  and  their  struggles.  Prior  to  the 
appearance  of  this  resolution  most  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  both  black  and  white, 
had  approached  this  question  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion.  Hardly  any  organization  had  pre- 
sented a  definitive  treatment,  either  In  the 
community  as  a  whole  or  in  the  radical 
sector.  i 

In  fact,  the  radical  predecessors/of  the 
Communist  Party  paid  little  oD^Tomtention 
to  the  problems  confronting  plack  America. 
They  took  the  position  that  ^e  Negro  ques- 
tion v/as  a  class  question  and  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  black  worker  would  be  solved  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  white  worker. 
In  taking  this  position  they  betrayed  strong 
influences  of  white  chauvinism.  Such  an  ap- 
proach could  only  lead  to  passivity  In  the 
face  of  a  continuous  onslaught  of  racist  Ide- 


•  This  article  and  that  which  follows  open 
discussion  on  two  of  the  questions  in  relation 
to  the  draft  program  which  were  singled  out 
for  particular  discussion  by  the  Special  Con- 
vention last  July.  Others  will  appear  in  the 
December  Issue.  Comment  on  these  articles 
or  other  discussion  articles  on  these  subjects 
18  Invited. 


ology   which  singled  out  black   people  for 
special  exploitation   and  persecution. 

The  1930  resolution  had  three  main  fea- 
tures. 1st,  we  inscribed  on  o\ir  banner  the 
goal  of  full  economic,  political  and  social 
equality  for  black  America.  We  were  the  first 
political  party  to  take  this  stand.  A  2nd  fea- 
ture was  the  characterization  we  made  of 
the  special  forms  of  oppression  peculiar  to 
black  people  on  the  American  scene.  3rd.  we 
declared  that  these  special  features  of  black 
persecution,  coupled  with  such  historical  de- 
velopments as  slavery,  had  resulted  in  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  a  black  nation  in  the  Black 
Belt  of  the  South. 

The  Party  arrived  at  this  conclusion  on  the 
basis  of  the  Marxist  criteria  of  nationhood. 
The  essence  of  these  is:  A  nation  is  a  his- 
torically evolved,  stable  community  of  people 
having  a  common  territory,  a  common  lan- 
guage and  a  common  economic  life,  reflected 
In  a  common  psychological  makeup  or  cul- 
ture. Using  these  yardsticks,  it  was  concluded 
that  in  the  Black  Belt  black  people  had  all 
the  requisites  of  a  nation,  and  therefore  the 
right  of  self-determination  applied  to  them. 
We  called  for  equal  rights  for  black  people 
everywhere  and  self-determination  in  the 
Black  Belt. 

This  position  placed  the  CPUSA  in  the 
vanguard  of  all  Americans. 

The  first  two  aspects  of  the  struggle  as 
defined  in  the  resolution — the  fight  for 
equality  and  the  special  demands  made  nec- 
essary by  the  special  forms  of  persecution — 
have  stood  up  through  the  succeeding  years 
and  can  be  considered  as  firmly  established. 
In  regard  to  self-determination,  our  position 
has  fiuctuated  several  times. 

This  tendency  to  fiuctuate  shows  that 
while  there  was  some  validity  In  the  concept, 
our  approach  has  been  based  on  some  faulty 
premises.  We  need,  therefore,  to  examine  the 
history  of  our  application  of  this  slogan  to 
see  what  errors  we  made  in  our  various 
analyses. 

After  declaring  its  position  in  1930  the 
Communist  Party  proceeded  to  organize 
struggles  based  on  the  concept  of  equality 
and  elaborated  a  series  of  special  demands 
covering  every  aspect  of  oppression  and 
superexploitation  of  black  America.  The 
Party  sparked  a  new  historic  wave  of  strug- 
gles which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
whole  system  of  Jim-crow  segregation  and 
discrimination.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
it  came  to  be  known  as  the  party  of  the  Negro 
people. 

During  this  time  almost  all  movements  of 
a  nationalist  character  faded  Into  the  back- 
ground, and  '.nterraclal  efforts  dominated  the 
scene.  There  were  many  black  forces  who 
hailed  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
fostering  unity  and  raising  the  special  de- 
mands of  the  Negro  people.  But  they  rejected 
the  idea  of  nationhood  In  the  Black  Belt  and 
the  slogan  of  self-determination.  The  ruling 
circles  contributed  to  this  rejection  by  dis- 
torting the  slogan,  by  convincing  many  peo- 
ple that  such  a  proposition  would  be  Jim- 
crow  in  reverse.  Consequently  after  several 
years  of  effort  during  which  little  or  no  con- 
sciousness of  nationhood  wa-  manifested, 
and  no  significant  response  to  the  slogan  of 
self-determination,  the  Party  began  to  aban- 
don it. 

Earl  Browder.  then  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  went  as  far  as  to  declare 
that  the  black  people  had  already  exercised 
their  right  of  self-determination  and  had 
chosen  the  path  of  Integration  into  the  Amer- 
ican nation.  But,  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  when  American  Communists  took  stock 
of  the  Browder  era  in  which  opportunist  po- 
sitions had  been  taken  on  many  questions  of 
principle,  it  also  took  a  new  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  self-determination.  In  1946  the  Na- 
tional Committee  decided  once  again  to  raise 
the  slogan  of  self-determination  in  the  Black 
Belt. 

There  were  those  who  raised  serious  doubts 


about  the  advlsabUlty  of  doing  so.  Some 
based  their  doubts  on  the  fact  that  black 
America  had  Indicated  no  consciousness  of 
nationhood  or  self-determination.  This  led 
to  a  deeper  probing  Into  the  status  of  the 
black  nation. 

As  a  consequence  several  Party  leaders 
argued  that  the  Negro  people  constituted  a 
young  nation,  a  nation  which  had  not  be- 
come full-blown  and  had  not  developed  con- 
sciousness of  iteelf  as  such.  This  came  closer 
to  defining  the  national  character  of  the 
Negro  people  than  did  the  previous  position 
which  treated  the  question  as  if  a  full-blown 
nation  already  existed  within  the  Black  Belt. 
Based  on  this  new  analysis  we  restored  the 
slogan  of  self-determination. 

Between  1946  and  1959.  we  witnessed  an 
accelerated  growth  of  struggles  designed  to 
establish  first-class  citizenship  for  black 
Americans.  Simultaneously,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous shift  of  population  from  the  rural 
areas  of  the  South  into  the  urban  regions  of 
both  the  South  and  the  North.  The  black 
population  of  the  United  States  became  wide- 
ly dispersed  and  was  no  longer  a  substantial 
majority  in  any  section  of  the  counUy. 

Moreover,  the  continuous  wave  of  migra- 
tions also  led  to  great  changes  In  the  class 
composition  of  the  black  community.  It 
brought  about  the  growth  of  the  Negro 
workers  as  the  dominant  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation rather  than  the  sharecroppers  and 
farmers  who  had  been  the  main  class  force 
in  the  Black  Belt  counties. 

It  was  these  developments  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  decision  of  the  1959  National 
Convention  once  again  to  withdraw  the  slo- 
gan of  self-determination.  Involved  in  this 
withdrawal  was  the  view  that  the  nation 
had  been  uprooted,  that  It  no  longer  had 
territorial  unity  and  that  the  working-class 
aspect  of  the  problem  was  becoming  Increas- 
ingly Its  dominant  feature. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 

Paradoxically,  after  we  reversed  our  posi- 
tion forces  began  to  emerge  which  did  reflect 
a  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  nation- 
hood. This  was  evident  especially  in  a  signi- 
ficant trend  toward  support  of  the  policies 
of  Elijah  Muhammad  and  Malcolm  X  of  the 
black  Muslim  movement. 

Currently  there  is  a  mass  trend  toward 
support  of  nationalist  forms  of  development, 
though  it  is  an  uneven  one.  There  are  those 
who  call  for  control  over  their  communities 
while  remaining  within  the  general  com- 
monwealth. At  present  they  do  not  seek 
physical  separation  beyond  making  their 
communities  power  bases  from  which  to  op- 
erate in  the  general  community.  There  is 
also  a  growing  trend  toward  a  program  of 
separation  and  the  building  of  a  black  nation 
in  the  South.  In  fact,  many  of  the  counties 
which  formerly  represented  the  area  we 
called  the  Black  Belt  have  been  singled  out 
by  some  as  the  future  homeland  of  black 
America. 

In  order  to  determine  what  our  present 
position  should  be.  we  must  unravel  the 
reasons  for  this  contradiction. 

At  the  time  we  adopted  the  resolution  dis- 
carding the^logan  of  self-determination  it 
was  realized^y  most  comrades  that  the  reso- 
lution left  some  matters  unexplained.  This 
was  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph: 

•To  conclude  that  the  Negro  people  in  the 
United  States  are  not  a  nation  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Negro  question  In  our  country  is 
not  a  national  question.  It  is  indeed  a  na- 
tional question.  The  question  is,  however,  a 
national  question  of  what  type,  with  what 
distinguishing  characteristics,  calling  for 
what  strategic  concept  of  its  solution." 

Those  of  us  who  authored  this  resolution 
definitely  felt  that  the  concept  of  nation- 
hood had  been  undermined.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  Negro 
people  as  a  national  minority  differed  from 
other  national  groups  In  the  United  States, 
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though  we  did  noi  elaborate  on  these  differ- 
ences. In  retrospect,  It  Is  my  judgment  thmt 
from  the  very  beginning  tita  Party  made  an 
error  when  It  appUed  the  right  of  aeU-deter- 
mlnation  to  the  $lack  Belt  rather  than  to 
the  black  people  Op  a  people,  for  In  so  doing 
we  reduced  the  matter  of  self -determination 
to  an  artlflclal  geographical  conalderation. 

Of  oouiae,  the  ocmcept  of  common  territory 
Is  one  of  the  funtlamental  features  of  a  na- 
tion and  without  )t  there  Is  no  nation.  But 
what  we  failed  to  Understand  was  that  while 
the  Negro  people  jn  the  Black  Belt  did  not 
constitute  a  full-iblown  or  even  a  young 
n*tlon,  the  back^vund  and  conditions  of 
life  of  the  black  i>eople,  whether  on  the 
southern  plantation  or  In  the  urban  ghettos, 
are  breeding  grotinds  for  national  aspira- 
tions. 

These  tendencies,  therefore,  have  not  been 
merely  an  expression  In  some  geographical 
area.  Indeed,  the  Aost  significant  movement 
which  reflected  thie  aspirations  for  nation- 
hood did  not  begin.  In  the  Black  Belt,  nor  did 
organizations  espoiislng  such  views  gain  their 
greatest  strengrth  l|i  this  area. 

Perhaps  the  mo^t  graphic  llliistratlon  of 
this  was  the  emergence  of  the  Garvey  move- 
ment In  the  1930'si  This  movement  was  one 
of  the  clearest  expressions  of  black  people's 
rtrivlnss--for  nationhood.  Because  of  the 
Utopian  »ad  sometimes  reactionary  character 
of  poTtx  of  the  Garvey  program,  our  Party 
failed  to  discern  li^  It  the  essential  urge  for 
aaewhere  on  this  globe. 
,e  Garvey  movement  took 
gle  to  create  such  a  na- 
tion. It  speclflcallyl  proclaimed  as  Its  goal  a 
black  nation  In  Africa,  to  be  centered  mainly 
around  Liberia. 

In  preparation  f( 
ment  made  efforts 
In  this  country.  It 
aspects  of  a  natloi 
dlers  and  Its  ni 
ferred  on  Its  leadei 


a    black    nation 
Everything  about 
the  form  of  a  stru 


ir  such  a  goal  the  move- 
build  Its  own  economy 
k  on  many  paramilitary 
with  Its  uniformed  sol- 
corp6.  The  titles  It  con- 
and  many  other  things 
would  be  regarded  M  characteristic  of  a  na- 


tion. At  Its  height 


this  movement  attracted 


several  million  people.  Clearly  It  was  not  It- 
self a  nation,  but  It  did  reflect  the  aspiration 
to  nationhood  of  a  sizable  segment  of  the 
black  community. 


NATIONS    AND 


NATIONAL    GROUPS 


However,  It  is  cl((ar  that  black  people  In 
the  Black  Belt  area  of  the  South  had  begun 
In  embryo  form  to  develop  some  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  a  nation 

It  wa«  a  people  wl  lich  had  evolved  through 
a  historical  proceaa. 

The  slave  systeni  as  It  operated  In  the 
United  States  subjected  black  people  here  to 
forms  of  persecutlcii  that  have  no  parallel 
with  the  jjersecutloh  of  any  other  people  In 
the  world,  tncluditog  other  black  people. 
There  was  also  a  common  territory,  a  com- 
mon language  which  manifested  Itself  In  a 
psychological  make-Aip.  But  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  was  th*  economic  aspect. 

Modem  type  natlLna  grew  and  were  nur- 
tured In  the  womb! of  a  feudal  system.  But 
they  were  eetablishid  In  the  context  of  the  - 
growth  of  capitalisii.  It  was  the  economic 
factor,  namely,  the  emergence  of  a  bourgeois 
class  which,  in  orcttr  to  meet  competition, 
organized  the  natlin.  In  the  words  of  J. 
Stalin,  ■•The  bourgeoisie  learns  its  national- 
ism in  the  struggle  for  the  market." 

The  evolving  bla4k  nation  in  the  United 
States  was  mainly  if  a  semi-feudal  nature. 
There  was  no  slgniicant  bourgeois  class  in 
this  development.  There  was  no  market  to  be 
sealed  off.  Even  to  ihla  day  there  is  no  real 
basis  for  the  growtii  of  a  substantial  black 
bourgeoisie  that  can.;  compete  with  the  domi- 
nant economic  intertsts  in  the  land.  Here  and 
there  a  struggle  for  aervlcee  in  the  ghettos 
develops  between  black  and  white  capital- 
ists, but  such  competition  is  a  minor  factor. 
The  ghettos  have  n4>  resources  and  produce 
very  little  of  what  14  consumed  within  them. 
In  these  clrcumst^ces  capitalism,  which 


by  virtue  of  history  and  its  own  economic 
needs  has  set  black  America  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  has  created  the  precon- 
ditions for  the  emergence  of  a  separate  na- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  has  acted  as  a  bar- 
rier to  Its  f\irther  growth  and  development. 
The  economic  needs  of  capitalism  which  dis- 
persed black  people  all  over  the  United  States 
represent  a  case  in  point. 

If  the  black  people  did  not  and  do  not  con- 
stitute a  separate  nation  In  the  Black  Belt, 
the  question  arises:  to  what  stage,  to  what 
level,  has  black  America  Evolved? 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  fall  In  the  cate- 
gory of  what  has  been  defined  as  a  national 
group  or  community.  This  Is  a  category  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  nations. 
History  shows  that  before  the  modem  na- 
tions came  on  the  scene,  they  were  preceded 
by  groupings  of  people  that  laid  the  basis  for 
the  emergence  of  national  states. 

For  example,  ancient  Oaul  gave  birth  to 
three  nations.  Prance,  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land. At  one  time  the  Danes >nd  the  Norwe- 
gians Wfere  one  people  but  evolved  Into  two 
separate  nations.  Similarly,  the  Arabs  as  a 
national    community    evolved    InUi  several 

separate  nations.  "^" 

But  even  U  black  people  fall  In  the  afore- 
mentioned category,  the  slogan  of  self-deter- 
mination would  still  apply.  Marxists  have  al- 
ways considered  In  their  programs  not  only 
nations  that  are  full-blown  but  also  peoples 
that  are  In  the  process  of  becoming  nations. 
The  Soviet  Union  after  the  October  Revolu- 
tion not  only  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  op- 
pressed nations  to  self-determtnaOon:  It  also 
created  the  material  conditions  whereby  na- 
tional groups  which  had  not  yet  developed 
nationhood  could  become  nations. 

In  his  book.  The  Principle  of  National  Self- 
Determination  in  Soviet  Foreign  Policy,  (For- 
eign Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow) , 
G.  Starushenko  says:  "...  a  national  group 
Is  an  historically  constituted,  relatively  sta- 
ble community  of  people  which  precedes  the 
formation  of  a  nation.  A  national  group* 
forms  on  the  basis  of  three  elements  of  a 
nation  which  is  in  the  process  of  formation 
and  development — common  language^  -tota- 
mon  territory  and  common  psyc^Joglcal 
makeup,  which  manifests  ItsClT  lu-iT common 
culture. 

"In  settling  the  question  of  the  right  of 
nations  to  self-determination,  the  concept 
'national  group'  is  of  vast  Import,  if  only 
because  many  colonial  peoples  have  not  yet 
developed  Into  nations.  That  is  why  we  say 
'self-determination  of  peoples  and  nations,' 
and  assume  that  in  this  case  the  concept 
'people'  Includes  the  concept  'national 
group.'  "  (P.  18.) 

On  the  basis  of  this  understanding  the 
USSR  created  the  conditions  for  scores  of 
formerly  oppressed  nationalities  to  form 
themselves  Into  nations.  On  this  point 
Starushenko  says : 

"Since  the  formation  of  the  national  com- 
munity usually  ends  In  the  creation  of  a 
nation,  the  backwardness  of  certain  peoples — 
a  backwardness  which  manifests  Itself  In 
their  failure  to  consolidate  into  nations — 
cannot  be  made  a  pretext  for  depriving  them 
of  the  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny, 
whatever  the  colonialists  and  their  learned 
advocates  may  say.  All  the  more  so,  since  this 
backwardness  is  the  result  of  the  colonial 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  these  peoples. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  quite  proper  to 
speak  of  the  self-determination  not  only  of 
nations,  but  also  of  the  national  groups 
which  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing into  nations.  Once  freed  from  the  for- 


eign yoke,  these  peoples  will  be  able  to  ac- 
celerate the  process  of  their  formation  into 
national  communities  and  then,  depending 
on  the  prevailing  conditions,  into  bourgeois 
or  socialist  nations."  (Pp.  31-32.  Emphasis 
added.) 

Starushenko  says  further:  "A  national 
group  can  develop  into  a  nation  even  if  its 
territory  is  not  completely  united."  (P.  20.) 

If  the  Negro  question  In  the  United  States 
is  viewed  from  the  angle  of  a  national  group 
with  aspirations  for  nationhood,  it  follows 
that  the  right  of  self-determination  applies 
to  black  Americans  independently  of  whether 
there  Is  territorial  unity  in  the  Black  Belt 
or  elsewhere.  In  my  view  It  was  wrong  from 
the  beginning  to  have  restricted  the  use  of 
this  slogan  on  the  basis  of  a  territorial  ap- 
proach. It  was  not  territorial  unity  which 
formed  the  basis  for  Pakistan's  emergence  as 
a  nation;  it  was  mainly  religion.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Jewish  people  the  world  over  Joined 
to  help  form  an  emerging  nation  In  Israel, 
yet  nowhere  else  do  they  constitute  a  nation. 
In  the  light  of  historical  experience,  there- 
fore, it  was  wrong  to  decide  the  quesUon 
of  self-determination  for  the  black  people  in 
the  United  States  only  on  the  basis  of  whether 
territorial  unity  sUU  reflected  the  status  of 
the  majority  of  them.  Even  when  the  slogan 
of  self-determination  for  the  Black  Belt  was 
raised.  Its  authors  hEtd  to  disregard  territorial 
problems  arising  out  of  artlflclal  boundaries 
of  states.  The  Black  Belt  represented  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  unit  but  not  a  political  unit. 
The  counties  composing  it  were  parts  of  dif- 
ferent, artificially  created  states. 

By  the  same  logic,  the  ghettos  across  the 
land  may  be  viewed  In  a  similar  way,  even 
though  they  will  never  reflect  complete  po- 
litical units.  But  their  very  existence  and  the 
conditions  of  life  within  them  have  served  to 
propel  forward  the  desires  for  nationhood. 


•  It  should  be  noted  that  In  this  country 
the  term  "national  group"  is  used  to  refer 
to  groups  of  people  with  a  common  national 
background  who  are  in  the  process  of  being 
absorbed  Into  the  American  nation,  rather 
than  to  groups  in  the  process  of  becoming 
nations. 


PROGRAMMATIC  FORMtTLATION  OP  THE  QITESnON 

Since  my  view  is  that  self-determination 
must  be  applied  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and 
not  to  a  territorial  unit,  the  problem  arises 
of  how  we  should  formulate  this  point  In 
the  draft  program. 

If  It  Is  possible  to  err  in  overlooking  the 
national  character  of  the  Negro  question.  It 
is  also  possible  to  err  In  placing  the  desire 
for  national  development  as  the  all-dominat- 
ing question  in  black  America. 

There  has  at  no  time  been  complete  unity 
on  aspiration  for  nationhood  and  all  that 
\  flows  from  it,  as  against  Integration  into 
every  aspect  of  American  life  on  the  basis  of 
equality.  Even  In  the  heyday  of  the  Garvey 
movement  the  trend  toward  national  aspira- 
tion, albeit  a  significant  one.  did  not  repre- 
sent the  majority  of  the  black  community.  I 
believe  that  If  a  poll  were  taken  of  black 
America  today  we  would  still  And  this  to  be 
the  case.  Our  draft  program,  therefore,  must 
reflect  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  all  the 
Negro  people. 

It  should  be  formulated  as  follows: 

"We  stand  for  full  economic,  political  and 
social  equality  for  black  America.  Toward 
that  end  we  call  for  changes  in  all  American 
institutions  and  the  creation  of  guarantees 
that  will  make  the  black  minority  eqxials  in 
a  majority  white  society." 

This  should  be  the  central  thrust  of  our 
Party.  In  addition,  we  should  call  for  a 
plebiscite  of  all  black  Americans  on  whether 
they  want  to  remain  in  the  general  common- 
wealth or  to  establish  another  nation  within 
the  continental  United  States.  If  this  pleb- 
iscite should  reveal  that  there  Is  a  significant 
number,  even  though  a  minority,  who  desire 
such  a  path,  we  Communists  must  say  that 
we  will  have  no  hesitation  In  helping  to 
establish  such  a  nation,  and  that  we  will  work 
to  place  at  Its  disposal  such  resources  and 
assistance  as  would  make  of  It  a  prosperous 
community.  Thus,  the  slogan  of  self-deter- 
mination today  means  the  struggle  for  the 
right  of  black  America  to  form  a  nation  If 
It  elects  to  do  so. 
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m  putting  this  position  forward,  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  Communists 
are  Internationalists  and  that  ovir  concep- 
tion of  the  world  of  tomorrow  envisions,  not 
the  breaking  up  of  mankind  into  small  units, 
but  a  world  in  which  national  distinction 
will  pass  into  the  abyss  of  time.  We  see  a  new 
world  in  which  all  people,  be  they  black, 
white,  red,  brown  or  yellow,  can  walk  this 
earth  as  brothers  and  sisters  and  as  equals. 

However,  since  we  have  lived  for  several 
centuries  under  an  exploitative  system  in 
which  people  of  some  nations  and  races  have 
been  subjugated  by  others.  It  is  necessary 
to  create  a  condition  In  which  confidence 
among  the  peoples  can  be  established.  This 
Is  the  rationale  behind  our  use  of  the  slogan 
of  self-determination. 

How  black  America  would  react  to  a  plebis- 
cite only  the  future  can  tell.  The  response 
would  depend  on  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances at  the  moment  when  this  would  be- 
come a  practical  proposition.  We  have  seen 
many  historical  variations  in  how  people 
respond.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  oscilla- 
tion between  separation  and  Integration  In 
black  America  has  been  conditioned  by  the 
response  of  the  white  conmiunlty  to  the  Just 
demands  of  the  Negro  people. 

A  good  example  of  what  would  be  possible 
may  be  seen  in  Cuba.  There  black  people 
form  the  majority  of  the  population  in 
Oriente,  one  of  the  major  provinces  of  the 
country.  At  one  time  the  Communist  Party 
of  Cuba  proclaimed  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  black  people  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Oriente.  But  when  the  socialist  revo- 
lution occurred,  bringing  with  It  Instantly 
a  change  In  the  status  of  black  people  on  the 
Island,  there  was  no  demand  for  separate  in- 
stitutions of  any  kind  vrith  the  exception  of 
culture.  Whether  or  not  this  would  be  the 
case  m  the  United  States  I  do  not  know.  We 
must  not  pretend  to  know. 

Whether  or  not  self-determination  is  ap- 
propriate will  be  determined  by  black  Amer- 
ica Itself.  Regardless  of  the  form  in  which 
the  black  people  express  this  right,  we  Com- 
munists must  be  prepared  to  assist  them  in 
every  possible  way. 

Meanwhile  the  Communist  Party  identifies 
Itself  vrtth  the  aspirations  of  black  America 
to  exercise,  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
under  the  present  system,  control  over  Its 
ovm  destiny.  This  means  that  we  support 
struggles  of  black  people  to  gain  a  measure 
of  control  over  schools,  police  and  other  In- 
stitutions within  the  ghettos.  However,  we 
do  not  equate  these  struggles  for  control  over 
community  life  with  self-determination,  al- 
though they  can  be  Important  beginnings 
leading  In  the  direction  of  a  fundamental 
solution  to  the  black  man's  problems  in  the 
United  States. 

NATIONHOOD  AND  THE  FIGHT  FOR  SOCIALISM 

Of  equal  Importance  to  black  America 
manifesting  the  desire  for  nationhood  Is 
clarity  on  what  It  will  take  to  reach  the 
goal.  Unfortunately,  mass  forces  and  organi- 
zation standard  bearers  of  the  nationalist 
cause  do  very  little  to  Illuminate  the  path 
ahead.  Moreover,  some  pursue  lines  of  direc- 
tion and  tactical  approaches  which  under- 
roine  the  very  goals  they  claim  to  seek. 

We  live  In  an  advanced  age  of  science,  both 
natural  and  social.  And  this  problem  of  black 
nationhood,  Uke  all  other  social  phenomena, 
must  be  approached  scientifically.  An  ap- 
proach which  is  based  only  on  subjective 
desires,  on  mere  condemnation  and  protest, 
will  lead  exactly  nowhere. 

What,  then,  are  some  fundamental  pre- 
requisites for  the  possibility  of  black  America 
to  establish  a  black  nation  within  continen- 
tal United  States? 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  social  system 
which  prevails  in  the  country. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  modern 
nations  came  into  existence  as  a  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  capltaUst  society.  But  It  does 
not  follow  that  in  our  day  capitalism  can 


and  will  generate  conditions  ftw  new,  free 
and  Independent  nations  to  emerge.  On  the 
contrary  capltaUsm  Is  the  main  force  In  to- 
day's world  holding  black  Independence  for 
peoples  and  nations.  The  nations  which  were 
bom  several  centuries  ago  and  are  now  the 
leading  capitalist  powers.  In  the  course  of 
their  develojMnent  subjected  other  ijeoples. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than 
the  emergence  of  the  American  nation.  In 
1776  the  thirteen  colonies  fought  a  war 
against  Great  Britain  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  That  war  was  won  and  a  new 
nation  came  on  the  stage  of  history.  Today, 
almost  two  hundred  years  later,  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  based  on  capitalism,  is  the  chief 
policeman  roaming  all  over  the  world  to 
prevent  colonial  peoples  from  exercising  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

If  American  capitalism  In  the  pursuit  of 
its  narrow  class  Interests  cannot  permit  the 
peoples  of  Guatemala,  of  Cuba,  of  the  Congo, 
of  Indonesia,  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ghana,  and  especially  of  Vietnam,  to  exercise 
their  right  of  self  determination,  then  how 
can  anyone  seriously  talk  about  establishing 
a  black  nation  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
context  of  a  capitalist  society? 

In  our  time,  socialism,  and  the  strength 
It  exerts  in  the  world.  Is  the  fundamental 
condition  for  oppressed  nations  as  well  as 
evolving  nations  to  gain  the  conditions  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. Its  record  in  this  regard  stands  up  un- 
der any  objective  evaluation.  Indeed,  the 
blllion-and-a-half  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  owe  their  political  Independ- 
ence In  large  part  to  the  role  of  the  socialist 
sector  of  the  world. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  refute  this 
proposition  on  the  basis  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations'  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  But 
this  occupation  was  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  preserving  socialism  but  also  in  defense 
of  the  oppressed  nations  and  pieoples  of  this 
earth.  The  Warsaw  Pact  nations  moved  In 
time  to  prevent  another  Guatemala,  another 
Congo,  another  Ghana.  A  socialist  Czecho- 
slovakia gave  guns  to  liberate  Algeria  from 
Pfench  Impyerlalism.  It  gives  guns  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  If  the  West  German  im- 
perialists had  succeeded  in  undermining  so- 
cialism In  Czechoslovakia,  Instead  of  Czech- 
oslovaklan  guns  going  to  Algeria  and  Viet- 
nam, they  would  be  used  to  keep  those 
people  or  put  them  back  under  the  heels  of 
world  imperialism. 

This  brief  summary  can  be  documented  In 
great  detail.  It  Is.  therefore,  my  view  that 
the  struggle  for  a  socialist  America  is  an 
Important  corollary  of  the  struggle  for  a 
black  nation. 

Prom  this  it  follows  that  the  advocates 
of  a  black  nation  must  identify  themselves 
with  all  that  Is  required  to  set  up  a  socialist 
America.  This  means  understanding  the  class 
nature  of  capitalist  society.  Above  all  else, 
it  means  recognizing  that  black  people  alone 
could  never  destroy  capitalism  and  usher  in 
a  new  system  which  would  permit  a  reorga- 
nization of  our  entire  society,  a  condition 
basic  to  carving  out  a  black  nation  In  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  fact  surfaces  the 
necessity  for  allies.  The  advocates  of  a  sep- 
arate black  nation  for  tomorrow  must  act 
In  concert  with  other  forces  today.  Most 
nationllst  organizations  do  not  comprehend 
this  basic  truth,  and  yet,  unless  It  Is  grasped, 
the  long  range  goal  will  remain  empty — "a 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing." 

[Prom  Esquire.  January   1998] 
We  Also  Want  Pour  Hundred  d&cfa^ 
Dollars  Back  Pat 
(By  Robert  Sherrill)  / 

One  day  late  in  May,  Brother  Imari,  Min- 
ister of  Information  for  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa,  pulled  up  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  Building  In  a  taxi  and  told 
the  driver  to  keep  the  motor  going  because 
he  would  be  right  back  out.  Inside,  James 


McDermott  and  Charles  Sklppon,  who  intro- 
duced themselves  to  Imari  as  "special  assist- 
ants to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,"  for- 
mally received  Imarl's  note  requesting  the 
opening  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Africa.  The  note's  demands 
were  simple  but  rather  sizable:  New  Africa's 
officials  wanted  »200.000,000,000  in  "damages" 
and  they  also  want  the  U.S.A.  to  give  up  five 
Southern  states— Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  McDer- 
mott and  Sklppon  took  the  note  politely  and 
said  they  would  start  it  through  the  proper 
diplomatic  channels.  Two  minutes  after  the 
simple  ceremony  In  the  lobby  began,  Imari 
was  back  In  his  cab  and  on  his  way  to  Michi- 
gan, which  is  his  home. 

All  was  not  exactly  as  it  appeared.  Only 
loosely  speaking  were  McDermott  and  Sklp- 
pon •special  assistants"  to  Secretary  Rusk. 
More  accurately,  they  are  plainclothes  State 
Department  cops— security  officers— who 
Bometimes  carry  pistols  and  who  handle  dem- 
onstrations, protests,  and  body  traffic.  The 
State  Department  had  understood  that  the 
Republic  of  New  Africa  was  sending  a  large 
group;  the  diplomats,  envisioning  a  possibly 
riotous  demonstration,  alerted  District  of 
Columbia  police  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  dispatched  McDermott 
and  Sklppon  to  grapple  with  the  black  emis- 
saries. "You  can  Imagine  our  surprise  when 
the  'large  group'  turned  out  to  be  one  man," 
says  Sklppon,  who  recalls  the  episode  with 
polite  contempt.  He  can't  remember  what 
happened  to  the  petition.  "It  was  turned  over 
to  the  appropriate-country  desk.  I  don't  re- 
call specifically:  the  bureau  of  African  af- 
fairs I  believe,  because  they  call  themselves 
•New'  Africa.'  What  they  did  with  It,  I  don't 
recall.  Well,  I  mean,  how  do  you  deal  with  a 
nonentity ?•'  he  asked,  laughing. 

But  Imari  (who  is  better  known  as  Richard 
B.  Henry  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  where  he 
works  as  a  technical  writer  for  the  US  Army 
Tank  Auto  Command)  and  other  cabinet 
members  in  the  government  of  New  Africa 
are  not  laughing,  and  they  think  Dean  Rusk 
won't  think  it  so  funny  either  when  his 
native  state,  Georgia.  Is  part  of  their  black 
nation. 

The  President  of  New  Africa  is  Robert  P. 
Williams,  a  former  North  Carolinian  who  fled 
this  country  one  Jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff 
(Williams  says  the  charges  were  trumped 
up.  and  there  are  some  grounds  for  thinking 
so),  and  he  now  conunutes  between  Peking 
and  friendly  nations  in  Africa  while  await- 
ing his  new  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the 
faithful  back  home.  But  the  real  power  be- 
hind the  movement  Is  Imarl's  brother.  Mil- 
ton R.  Henry,  a  Michigan  attorney  who  for 
six  years  served  on  Detroit's  city  council  and 
who  ran  for  United  States  Congress  in  1964, 
losing  to  another  Negro,  John  Conyers;  Henry 
says  the  election  was  rigged.  Milton  Henry 
has  taken  the  name  Galdi,  which  he  says  is 
Swahlll  for  "guerrilla,"  although  he  doesn't 
mind  11  it  Is  confused  with  ••gorilla"  be- 
cause he  admires  King  Kong. 

First  Vice-President  in  the  illusive  Repub- 
lic. Henry  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Malcomltes, 
a  society  whose  membership  Is  secret  but 
whose  purpose  is  not.  It  seeks  to  establish  the 
Republic  of  New  Africa  in  these  steps:  (1) 
Arm  the  black  communities  of  the  North  and 
West,  and  If  whltey  tries  anything  rough, 
blast  hell  out  of  him.  Henry  has  two  well- 
kept  AR-15's — lightweight,  semiautomatic, 
20-cartrldge  rifles — in  his  home  and  fre- 
quently conducts  target  practice  for  his 
family  and  his  friends.  Plenty  of  other  Mal- 
comltes, he  says,  are  doing  the  same.  (2) 
Ship  about  a  million  well-armed  blacks  Into 
Mississippi,  take  over  all  of  the  sheriff's  Jobs 
through  the  ballot  box,  seize  the  government, 
and  then  move  on  to  Alabama  and  repeat 
the  process;  the  next  three  Southern  states 
would  be  seized  In  no  special  order,  but  It 
would  t>e  done  In  the  same  way,  by  shipping 
in  armed  blacks  who  would  first  txy  to  grab 
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the  gov«nimenta  by  voting  &nd,  U  tbst  dldnt 
work,  by  guerrlU*  warfare. 

Inside  the  looeeiy  knit  community  of  33.- 
000.000  Negroes  14  this  country,  the  recently 
revived  propoa&l  for  tbe  creation  of  *  sepa- 
rate bUck  nation  from  a  portion  of  tbe 
United  Statea  has  probably  more  support 
than  whitea  would  like  to  think. 

The  nation  waa  officially  alerted  in  1M7  to 
how  restless  the  natives  of  Harlem  and  Sam- 
town  and  Bootville  really  are  when  the  Con- 
ference of  Black  power  met  in  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  and  pasae4  with  tumultuous  cheers  a 
resolution  calling  for  "a  national  dialogue  on 
the  dealrablllty  of  partitioning  the  n.S.  into 
two  sepxuttte  and  independent  nations,"  one 
black,  one  white.  Most  newspapers  reacted 
with  either  shock  or  outrage,  e8p>eclally  when 
the  Black  Power  conferees  lUustrated  what 
they  had  In  mi«d  by  physically  ejecting 
white  newsmen  ill  a  rather  rough  style. 

In  the  South,  of  course,  where  black  mili- 
tancy moves  mucl)  more  slowly,  one  will  find 
few  Negroes  who  ^re  even  aware  of  the  pro- 
posal; but  In  th«  black  neighborhoods  In 
Northern  and  We*  Coast  cities,  the  dream  is 
dreamed  quite  r^gulsirly;  and  among  the 
black  intelligentslfk.  It  Is  considered  a  legiti- 
mate topic  for  Qocktall -party  debates;  as 
often  as  not  the  af-gument  turns  not  around 
tbe  deatrablllty  of  separation  but  about  the 
Mean»  to  achieve  it  and  the  geographic  area 
to  be  demanded  of  whitey. 

Robert  Hutching,  director  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
Santa  Barbara,  st.ys  ghettologlsts  estimate 
that  about  thirty  ;>eroent  of  the  black  slum- 
dwellers  are  advoclttea  of  separatism,  at  least 
In  the  Loa  Angele#  area;  Inasmuch  as  fifty- 
seven  percent  of  ^/os  Angeles'  blacks  live  at 
slum  level,  this  mfcans  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  Negro  tot^l,  if  these  experts  know 
what  they're  talking  about,  would  like  to 
leave  this  countrj(  and  set  up  one  of  their 
own.  But  even  ofae-slxth.  if  applicable  to 
slums  everywhere,  comes  to  a  million  or  so 
Negroes  eager  to  |nake  the  break  and  who 
are — according  toi  the  timetable  of  New 
Africa's  polltlclaps-ln-eille — ready  right 
now  to  get  things]  started  with  guns.  A  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  poll  laist  year 
found  only  six  percent  of  the  blacks  ready 
to  carve  out  a  portion  of  this  country  or  go 
abroad;  but  even  ^hat  amount  comes  to  1,- 
380.000,  and  the  CBS  poll  was  pretty  middle- 
class.  Henry  calle<^  it  "racial  propaganda." 

When  the  separatists  quarrel,  it  is  only  over 
such  things  as  how  much  of  the  U3JL  they 
should  take  with:  them.  Whereas  the  New 
Africans  would  leaVe  out  Florida  as  milltarUy 
Indefensible,  Robe^  3.  Browne,  an  assistant 
professor  of  econoiliics  at  Falrlelg^JPlcklnson 
University  whose  article,  "The  C*^for  Black 
Separatism,"  is  no'tr  required  reading  in  many 
black  campus  stu4y  cells,  thinks  the  Henry 
group  is  stingy  toj  stop  with  five  states;  he 
wants  to  take  Norta  Carolina  as  well  and  con- 
siders it  utterly  ^ridiculous  to  talk  about 
leaving  Florida  isolated  down  there."  That 
makes  seven  statea.  Some  leaders  of  C.O.R.E. 
think  a  better  nixnber  is  thirteen — a  kind 
of  patriotic  salute!  to  the  original  American 
colonies. 

It  would  be  only  patural  if  the  proposal  for 
seizing  land  were  airected  toward  the  South 
from  a  feeling  of  [vengeance,  but  separatist 
leaders  claim  thad  their  desire  for  Dixie  is 
directed  by  logic.  'Wot  so  much  because  the 
blacks  are  there  ii^  large  numbers,  although 
that  is  part  of  the  reason,"  says  Browne, 
"but  because  their  roots  are  there  even  if 
they  are  not  physically  there  any  longer. 
Most  of  the  blacksj  of  the  North  were  either 
born  In  the  Sout^i,  or  their  parents  were. 
Also,  we  would  w$nt  a  coastUne,  and  this 
would  put  us  in  jthe  closest  proximity  to 
Africa  and  the  Wesi  Indies." 

Although  the  netr  nation  would  expect  the 
United  States  to  |et  it  up  In  business  by 


paying  (400,000,000 


with   Ruak,  the  itoney   demand   has   been 


000  (since  filing  the  letter 


doubled)  In  reparations  for  the  black  man's 
three  hundred  years  in  slavery  and  by  paying 
off  the  industries  and  white  landholders 
whose  poaseaslons  would  be  seized  by  the  New 
Africans,  they  would  also  try  to  float  Urge 
loans  with  other  nations.  On  this  the  separa- 
tists also  disagree;  Henry  wants  to  borrow 
from  Red  China,  but  Browne  prefers  drawing 
working  capital  from  Sweden  on  the  grounds 
that  "the  whole  thing  is  so  shocking  to  most 
people  that  there  is  no  reason  to  Inflame 
them  further  by  talking  about  aid  from  Com- 
munist China."  Browne  Is  such  an  impressive 
smoothie  In  his  advocacy  that  Hutcblns' 
philosophers  in  Santa  Barbara  had  him  out 
for  three  days  of  serious  discussion.  Henry's 
Invitations  come,  more  often,  from  the 
rougher  militants  who  like  to  hear  him  rage 
against  "the  coercive  rapes  which  our  sisters 
suffer  routinely  at  the  hands  of  white  swine." 
Actually  Henry  is  a  very  sophisticated  fellow, 
widely  traveled  (Africa  five  times),  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  Law  School,  and  with  plenty  of 
perspective  on  his  own  life,  which  began  In 
Philadelphia  as  one  of  a  middle-class  family 
of  eleven,  all  of  whom,  he  recalls  without 
embarrassment,  "wanted  to  l)e  good  Ameri- 
cans. My  mother  used  to  put  out  flags  on  the 
Fourth  of  July."  But  now  his  business  is 
roasting  the  white  pig,  basted  with  dreams 
of  a  kingdom  stretching  from  the  expropri- 
ated lands  of  Judge  Leander  Perez  on  the 
West  to  Mendel  Rivers'  military  bases  on  the 
East,  where  a  black  man's  life  would  be 
legally  polygamous  and  tuned  to  what  he 
calls  "the  beautiful  on-going  drums  of  New 
Africa." 

How  would  It  be  possible  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  power,  money  and  land  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of  New  Africa? 
In  the  following  interview,  Henry  attempts  to 
explain  it: 

Q:  Do  you  consider  your  government  al- 
ready in  existence? 

A:  Certainly.  We  are  the  government  for 
the  non-self-govemlng  blacks  held  captive 
within  the  United  States.  We  meet  once  a 
week  in  every  consulate,  and  we  have  con- 
sulates In  most  of  the  larger  cities  right  now. 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia. Washington,  Chicago,  Cleveland — you 
name  it.  We're  thin  In  the  West,  but  we  have 
strong  consulates  In  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Soon  we  will  be  organizing  a 
Congress. 

Q :  Are  these  Just  paper  consulates? 

A:  They  are  real  consulates  with  a  consul 
and  a  vice-consul  and  at  least  two  secretaries. 
We  should  be  issuing  passports  but  if  we  did 
the  U.S.  government  would  probably  use  that 
as  an  excuse  to  crack  down  on  us. 

Q:  How  do  you  propose  shifting  your  gov- 
emment-ln-exlle  Into  the  Deep  South  and 
setting  up  a  govemment-ln-fact? 

A:  We  have  already  begun  the  shift.  We 
have  bought  a  hundred  acres  in  Mississippi. 
That  Isnt  much  land  but  it  is  sufficient  for  a 
base  headquarters.  Like  the  Jews  moving  into 
Israel  we  will  start  to  organize  along  the  lines 
of  cooperative  and  collective  farms.  You  have 
to  be  able  to  feed  your  p>eople.  But  the  collec- 
tive farm  does  more  than  Just  provide  food. 
It's  a  center  where  people  can  get  together, 
can  politic  themselves  and  can  protect  them- 
selves. 

Q:  How  many  blacks  will  you  ship  into 
Mississippi  to  take  control? 

A;  It  won't  have  to  be  many.  With  a  small 
movement  of  people  we  can  do  it.  There  are 
less  than  three  million  people  in  Mississippi 
and  the  blacks  are  already  more  than  forty 
percent;  in  some  counties  they  are  fifty  to 
seventy-five  percent.  Having  a  majority  isnt 
meaningful  until  the  day  comes  when  we 
have  enough  people  standing  at  the  polls 
with  guns  to  protect  our  vote. 

Q:  Does  that  mean  you  Intend  to  seize  the 
ballot  machinery  by  democratic  methods 
or  by  force? 

A:  Nothing  is  really  peacef\il.  We  may  hav» 
to  use  arms.  We  will  take  over  Mississippi 


county  by  county.  To  do  that,  we  must  have 
the  power  to  get  our  votes  counted.  This  em- 
braces two  needs:  the  power  to  ward  off 
economic  pressure  and  the  power  to  ward  off 
physical  pressure.  The  reason  we  are  setting 
up  a  BUck  Legion  Is  so  we  will  get  our  votes 
counted.  If  you  bring  in  enough  voters  to 
take  over  a  county,  that  gives  you  a  sheriff. 
If  you  are  wise  In  selecting  your  county — 
partlcuUrly  In  the  Mississippi  delta — you 
win  have  a  large  number  of  bUcks  to  build 
with.  Then  we  will  have  a  legitimate  mili- 
tary force,  legitimate  under  U.S.  Uw,  made 
up  of  people  who  can  t>e  deputized  and 
armed.  The  influence  we  will  then  exercise 
over  the  whole  area  of  Mississippi  will  Inune- 
dlately  be  disproportionate  to  the  numbers 
under  our  command.  If  we  had  only  four 
sheriffs  down  there,  with  all  that  can  be  done 
with  deputizing,  we  could  change  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  Why  did  the  Jews  go  into  the 
Palestinian  area  and  buy  Und?  Because  it 
gave  them  a  base  from  which  they  could 
legitimately  say,  "We  have  land  and  we  want 
to  change  the  sovereignty."  That's  the  way 
we  are  operating  already. 

Q:  Where  are  you  getting  your  money  to 
buy  the  land?  And  where  will  you  get  your 
money  to  ship  in  blacks  from  the  North? 

A:  Bach  black  citizen  is  asked  to  buy  one- 
hundred-dollar  Malcolm  X  land  certificates. 
Its  something  he  can  cherish  and  show  to 
his  children  to  prove  he  helped  set  up  the 
black  nation.  The  average  black  man  can 
afford  a  hundred  dollars.  He  can  afford  money 
for  everything  else  under  the  sim — he  doesn't 
have  any  objection  to  buying  the  most  ex- 
pensive automobiles  and  everything  else,  and 
they  wear  out  in  three  years.  He  sure  can 
afford  a  hundred  dollars  to  put  down  on  his 
land. 

Q:  Will  you  feel  you  can  take  over  the 
flve  states  when  you  have  five  black  govern- 
ors? 

A:  We  may  not  have  to  wait  until  we 
control  these  governors'  ofllces  before  we 
make  our  demands  as  a  new  nation.  Tbe  real 
question  is  not  whether  we  control  the  gov- 
ernors but  whether  we  control  the  land,  and 
we  can  do  that  by  controlling  the  sheriffs. 
That's  the  important  thing:  having  physical 
control  of  the  land.  In  terms  of  real  control 
of  the  land  and  real  confrontation — there 
will  be  other  things  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try. It  could  be  burned  to  the  ground  while 
U.S.  officials  are  playing  games  with  us.  They 
could  be  engaged  in  very  costly  guerrllU  ac- 
tivities. The  problems  in  the  North  aren't 
going  to  be  settled.  We  say  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment will  talk  to  us,  and  they  will  talk 
seriously  to  us  about  separation  prior  to  the 
time  we  control  the  governors. 

Q:  If  the  government  sees  what  you  are 
up  to  and  moves  in  to  stop  you,  do  you  think 
you  could  whip  the  U.S.  Army? 

A:  With  the  aid  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
our  allies,  such  as  China,  sure  we  could. 
China  could  never  help  us  until  we  could 
show  that  we  were  capable  of  a  separate.  In- 
dependent existence.  But  we  could  show  that 
by  controlling  a  land  mass.  We  could  show 
it  by  the  actual  fact  that  we  were  there  and 
had  a  majority  of  the  people  and  were  not 
subject  to  U.S.  Jurisdiction.  Then  China 
would  back  us  with  missiles.  But  we  don't 
want  to  fight.  It's  better  to  have  nice  rela- 
tions. We  would  only  have  to  neutralize  the 
U.S.  Army,  not  fight  it.  We  don't  want  an- 
other Vietnam,  fiames  and  napalm.  Neutral- 
izing tbe  U.S.  is  the  only  way  Castro  could 
survive,  and  that's  the  way  we  wotild  do  it, 
too. 

Q:  At  this  point  China  is  only  a  tentative 
hope  for  you  to  rely  on.  What  do  srou  have 
In  the  way  of  retaliatory  firepower  to  fall 
back  on  until  you  can  be  sure  of  China's 
help? 

A:  We've  got  second-strike  power  right  now 
in  our  guerrillas  within  the  metropolitan 
areas — black  men,  armed.  Say  we  started 
taking  over  Mississippi — which   we  are   ca- 
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pable  of  doing  right  now— and  the  United 
States  started  to  interfere.  WeU,  our  guer- 
rilla* aU  over  the  contry  would  strike. 
Our  second-strike  capabUlty  would  be  to 
prevent  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
from  working  us  over,  not  tbe  local  forces. 
Tbe  local  forces  couldn't  compete  with 
our  forces.  We  can  handle  them.  The  second- 
strike  capablUty  already  exists,  and  all  the 
United  States  has  to  do  to  find  out  U  to  make 
the  wrong  move.  The  guerrillas  wUl  be  op- 
erative until  we  take  possession  of  the  physi- 
cal land.  Ultimately,  when  we  have  the  land, 
we  wlU  get  the  missiles  from  around  the 
world. 

Q:  What  makes  you  think  the  U.S.  will 
let  you  have  the  land  when  they  wouldn't  let 
the  Confederacy  secede? 

A:  It's  a  different  situation.  The  South 
could  be  defeated  separately,  but  If  the 
whites  defeat  our  obJecUves,  the  country  will 
be  ruined  in  the  process.  There  are  a  sizable 
number  of  people  who  want  self-determina- 
tion, separation,  land.  They  want  that  more 
than  life  itself.  They  can't  shoot  all  of  us. 
They  can't  shoot  enough  to  discourage 
others.  You  see,  the  Revolutionary  War 
would  not  have  worked  If  that  could  have 
happened.  And  the  war  in  Vietnam  isn't 
doing  so  good.  They  aren't  going  to  win  in 
Vietnam  and  they  can't  win  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  fight  from  within.  How  are 
they  going  to  get  us  out  of  here?  Where 
would  they  make  the  guns  to  shoot  us — in 
the  United  States?  Do  you  think  we  are  Just 
going  to  let  them  keep  on  making  guns?  How 
will  they  transport  their  guns  and  soldiers— 
on  railroad  trains?  The  United  States  can  be 
destroyed. 

Q:  Do  you  mean  you  would  do  all  this  by 
sabotage  and  guerrilla  warfare? 

A-  Obviously.  We're  within  the  country. 
This  country  will  either  talk  to  the  sepa- 
ratists today  or  will  talk  to  them  later.  At 
which  time  perhaps  this  country  will  have 
lost  a  great  deal,  in  terms  of  Uves  and 
property. 

Q:  As  for  the  blacks  who  stay  behind  in 
the  United  States  after  you  separate,  how  do 
you  foresee  defending  them  from  revenge? 

A:  I  don't  think  that  Is  possible,  and  this 
Is  one  reason  why  moat  of  them  will  come 
with  us.  It  would  be  like  Germany.  Some 
would  want  to  stay  behind,  but  you  get  rid 
of  ambivalence  by  oppression.  There  were 
some  Zionists  who  even  kind  of  welcomed 
the  oppression  because  it  helped  unify  the 
people  toward  the  ideal  of  creating  a  nation. 
We've  always  said  the  white  man  is  making 
more  converts  than  we  ever  could.  Every  day 
the  police  walk  through  the  black  ghettos 
they  make  more  converts  than  we  can. 

Q:  When  you  have  cut  away  the  South 
as  your  own  nation,  what  would  happen  to 
the  industries  that  are  already  there,  such 
as  the  steel  companies  around  Birmingham? 
A:  We  keep  them.  We  take  them  and  we 
keep  them.  The  United  tSates  would  pay 
reparations  to  those  companies  as  part  of  our 
conditions  for  separation.  The  VS.  could 
give  the  companies  tax  credits  for  their 
losses.  In  those  terms  it  wouldn't  be  very 
costly  to  the  U.S.  And  of  course  our  govern- 
ment would  operate  the  plants.  We  don't 
have  any  hang-ups  on  socialism,  which  we 
caU  "ujawina,"  which  is  broader  than  so- 
cialism. It's  an  African  conception  of  the 
organization  of  society.  It  means  we  have 
total  responsibility  for  one  another. 

Q:  Where  will  you  get  your  technicians 
during  the  transition  period? 

A:  If  we  need  outside  technicians,  they'll 
be  given  resident  visas.  White  people  who 
feel  they  can  live  In  the  kind  of  society  we're 
talking  about  can  stay.  But  theyll  have  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we'll  have  a  new 
kind  of  Uw.  The  white  Industrialists  and 
technicians  have  too  much  power  In  Africa. 
I'm  impceased  every  time  I  go  back  there — 

they  have  too  much  power  In  Africa. 

One  of  tbe  thine*  Castro  did  tbat  helped  bis 


svtrvlval  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  In- 
dustrtal  monster  In  the  midst  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  U  one  of  the  problMns  In  Al- 
geria—they  can't  get  out  from  under  this 
economic  thing.  Those  Industrial  guys  are 
powerful.  ^       .       .. 

Q:  ance  many  of  the  whites  who  stayed 
on  would  hate  your  guts,  wouldn't  you  be 
afraid  of  sabotage  and  guerrilla  reprisals 
from  them? 

A  (laughing)  :  That  kind  of  white  would 
want  to  move.  They'd  say,  "Those  goddamned 
niggers."  I  know  there'd  be  a  lot  of  people 
calling  the  President  a  bastard.  Some  of  us 
who  are  helping  getting  the  thing  underway 
may  never  live  to  see  the  actual  fruition  of 
the   government.   But   the   government   vrtll 

go  on. 

Q:  You  say  that  your  black  followers  are 
arming  themselves  for  the  day  of  separation. 
But  where  is  this  evident?  If  the  blacks  were 
really  arming  in  large  numbers,  seriously, 
wouldn't  the  destruction  and  bloodshed  in 
the  riots  of  recent  years  have  been  far  greater 
than  It  was? 

A :  The  blacks  have  been  arming  along  de- 
fense Unes  so  far.  We  are  now  going  through 
the  period  of  holding  action.  But  most  astute 
people  see  that  a  different  pattern  is  develop- 
ing. Everywhere  you  can  see  a  frustration,  the 
willingness  on  the  part  of  black  people  to 
say  the  hell  with  it.  Some  black  people  right 
now  are  so  keyed  up  they  Just  want  to  shoot 
it  out.  They  want  It  all  right  now— right  now. 
They  dont  want  to  wait.  So  far  there  has 
been  sparing  use  of  the  gun  and  the  Molotov 
cocktail.  But  we  are  urging  that  ev»ry  black 
home  have  a  gun  for  self-defense  against  the 
possibility  of  a  Trebllnka. 
Q:  Do  you  have  a  gun? 
A:   Just  a  minute — I'll  show  you.  IHe  came 
back  with  two  rifles.)  These  are  AR-15's.  Uke 
the  weapon  used  In  Vietnam  except  not  fully 
automatic.  It's  semi.  Holds  a  clip  with  twenty 
cartridges  in  it.  It's  beautiful  on  the  range. 
Lightweight,  any  girl  can  handle  It.  My  wife 
shoots.  These  are  the  kind  of  weapons  we 
suggest  women  have  so  that  if  there  be  a  Tre- 
bllnka every  block  will  be  able  to  defend  it- 
self. We  train  regularly.  This  is  Important  be- 
cause most  of  us  like  myself — I  was  in  the 
Air  Force— the  only  thing  I  had  really  seen 
was  that  Army  .45  and  the  little  button  on 
the  stick.  I  dldnt  know  what  the  machine 
guns  looked  like  and  it  dldnt  worry  me.  I 
Just  knew  tbat  If  you  pressed  the  button,  the 
thing  went  off.  I  bought  these  rifles  in  the 
last   couple   of    years,    when   I   realized   the 
seriousness  of  the  thing.  It's  Just  incredible 
to  think  that  you  have  to  prepare  to  defend 
your  very  existence  against  the  possibility  of 
annihilation. 

Q:  You  actually  think  the  white  man 
might  try  to  annihilate  you? 

A:  Oh  sure.  All  the  whites  around  us  are 
better  armed  than  we  are. 

Q :  What  would  trigger  a  serious  white  at- 
tack on  the  blacks  In  this  city? 

A:  Anything  could  do  it.  We  have  people 
who  threaten  us  openly.  The  same  is  true  in 
city  after  city.  One  right-wing  nut  went  on 
television  and  said  he  was  going  to  kill  me. 
Now  suppose  one  of  those  racists  made  the 
mistake  and  really  did  that— you  cant  teU 
what  might  happen.  There  are  plenty  of 
whites,  and  some  police  are  among  them, 
who  are  trying  to  goad  folks  into  doing  some- 
thing with  the  hope  that  it  will  help  generate 
the  garrison  state.  But  If  they  trigger  that, 
they  vrtll  also  help  the  separatist  movement. 
Just  Imagine,  at  my  age — I'm  forty-nine — 
I've  never  known  a  minute's  peace  in  this 
country.  I've  struggled  like  hell  all  my  life 
Just  to  live  with  people. 

Q:  Wril,  why  dont  you  get  completely 
away  from  it  all  by  moving  to  Africa?  You 
like  Africa,  dont  you? 

A:  I  love  It.  Every  time  I  go  over  there  I 
feel  a  peace,  which  la  an  Important  thing  for 
me.  For  myself,  I  would  personally  Uke  to  go 
to  Africa  and  say  to  hrtl  with  It. 


Q:  Yoxir  forebears  came  from  what  sec- 
tion of  Africa? 

A:  Probably  West  Africa.  That  region 
around  Ghana,  the  Cameroons,  in  that  area. 
But  we  don't  know  where  we  came  from — 
this  la  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  past.  You 
have  a  name  which  Is  in  fact  your  name, 
and  that  is  quite  different  from  my  having  a 
name  like  Henry.  Nobody  in  Africa  is  named 
Henry.  Such  a  hell  of  a  thing  for  me  to  be 
named  Milton  Henry.  That's  an  Irish  name, 

for  god's  sake.  I  have  no business — it's 

a  of  a  name.   It  means   that  some- 


body, way  back,  owned  my  parents  or 

my  parents.  It's  a  mark  of  shame.  It  would 

be  so  nice  to  know  that  maybe  I  did  have 

I)eople    who    were    among    the    Ashanti    in 

Ghana. 

Q:  Then  why  don't  you  load  up  your  peo- 
ple and  go  back  to  your  fatherland  instead 
of  heading  South? 

A :  It's  a  good  idea,  but  logistlcally  it  is  very 
unsound  because  of  the  difficulties  of  mov- 
ing people,  furniture,  mastering  the  culture. 
Anyway,  could  you  tell  me  what  nation  we 
might  be  able  to  move  back  to?  It's  easier  to 
put  furniture  on  a  truck  than  to  get  it  atross 
that  ocean. 

Q :  What  would  you  have  In  the  South  but 
a   black   extension  of  the  United   States? 

A:  My  goodness.  Our  social  life  would  be 
different.  We  would  try  to  relnstltute  the 
dance  as  it  Is  in  Africa.  So  many  things. 
The  whole  business  of  polygamy. 

Q:  You  say  you  would  allow  your  men  to 
have  more  than  one  wife? 

A:  Absolutely.  It's  an  African  custom. 
Here  in  America  we  can't  do  that,  so  this  is 
one  reason  for  not  staying  in  the  United 
States. 

Q:  Would  you  have  party  politics? 
A:  I  don't  think  so.  Let  me  explain  some- 
thing. In  America,  which  is  an  older  country, 
you  can  afford  to  have  changes  of  the  leader- 
ship. But  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
have  Nixon  or  Humphrey. 

Q:  You  mean  you  won't  be  voting  at  first? 
A:  No.  we  cant  have  that  kind  of  vote  at 
first.  The  persons  responsible  for  bringing 
that  government  Into  existence  are  entitled 
to  have  some  say  about  who  Is  going  to  run 
that  government.  As  your  government  then 
becomes  really  secure,  you  put  into  effect  an 
increasing  degree  of  democracy.  You  get  your 
parties  institutionalized  Uke  In  America  and 
then  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whom 
you   elect. 

Q:  How  long  would  you  foresee  that  first 
period  lasting? 

A:  Not  too  long — not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Look  at  Russia — they  started  in 
1918  and  they're  now  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  might  consider  a  form  of  elective 
process.  We  cannot  permit  any  elective  proc- 
ess that  would  overthrow  the  government,  at 
the  start.  This  voting  business  is  something 
that  secure  governments  can  afford. 

Q:  What  would  you  do  about  immigration? 
A:  Of  course  black  people  would  certainly 
be  allowed  to  come  in.  White  people  we  would 
subject  to  very  rigorous  examination  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  really  interested 
In  a  synthetic  society  and  had  goodwill  to- 
ward our  nation.  How  to  test  them?  A  lot  of 
ways — see  what  they  had  done,  what  their 
views  are.  If  they  couldn't  pass  simple  tests 
we  wouldnt  want  to  be  bothered.  We  dont 
want  saboteurs  and  provocateurs  In  our 
country.  If  whites  didn't  have  any  overt 
things  against  them,  they  would  be  perfectly 
welcome.  They  would  not  come  In  as  citizens 
but  on  trial;  if  they  do  things  to  show  their 
Interest  they'd  be  entitled  to  Join  with  us.  If 
they  didn't,  then  they'd  have  to  go.  They'd 
be  given  resident  visas,  permits  to  come  in 
and  Uve  for  a  restrictive  purpose.  There 
would  be  no  quota — Just  according  to  our 
needs,  absolutely  accc«llng  to  the  needs  of 
tbe  nation. 

Q:    What  sort  of  governmental  structure 
do  you  see?  A  Congress? 
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A:  Oh,  TM.  Th€r«  ar«  a  lot  of  good  things 
cont«Ui«<l  In  th«  basic  Idea  of  this  govem- 
m«nt.  CBukna  Is  constitutional — many  of  th« 
Ideas  an  quite  similar  to  those  here.  This 
country  had  good  Ideas,  a  good  thing  going 
If  they  could  make  It  work.  It  works  for 
whltea.  The  struoture.  the  Idea  of  the  bal- 
ances— very  good.  It  has  Its  hang-ups. 

Q:  There  would  be  poor  people  In  your 
society,  wouldn't  there? 

A :  Tee.  But  poof  people  In  my  society  with 
hope.  That's  a  lot  of  difference.  Everybody  In 
my  society  will  hate  hope — they  really  will — 
that  one  day  they<  may  be  President.  As  one 
little  boy  s&ld  at  otie  of  the  council  meetings, 
"Tou  know,  for  tie  first  time  I  really  have 
the  vmderstandlni  c  that  I  might  be  Presi- 
dent." It's  a  hell  (.t  a  thing  to  sit  down  In  a 
legislative  body  a4  I  did  for  six  years  on  the 
city  commission  aid  see  everybody  under  the 
sun  being  made  n»ayor  but  you.  And  this  Is 
by  the  vote  of  yoiir  brother  councllmen. 

Q:  Tou  going  tq  have  compulsory  military 
service? 

A:  Absolutely.  sVery  man  should  be  willing 
to  defend  the  natliin,  every  woman. 

Q :  Would  there  |be  unions  in  your  nation? 

A:  I  would  be  IdcUned  to  discourage  them, 
particularly  If  th^y  were  along  the  lines  of 
Amerlcaa  organtz|>d  labor.  American  orga- 
nized Jabor  Is  pari  of  the  institutional  side 
of  capitalism,  whlc^  Is  undesirable.  When  you 
talk  about  the  movement  toward  integration 
and  Inclusion  into  all  the  instrumentalities 
of  government  anq  the  institutions,  then  you 
have  to  look  further  than  whether  we  get  a 
good  Job  In  termsi  of  three  dollars  an  hour. 
Can  we  get  the  fllteen-doUar-an-hour  Job — 
can  we  get  the  Job)  where  we  really  plan,  and 
that  sort  of  thln^?  The  union  doesn't  even 
recommend  black  candidates. 

Q:  If  you  could; get  the  fifteen-dollar  Job, 
would  you  like  to i  stay  In  this  country? 

A:  If  this  country  could  make  the  kind  of 
modifications  I'm  jtalklng  about,  yes.  That'd 
be  fine.  I  wouldn't]  mind  staying.  If  they  bad 
a  truly  synthetic  ^society — if  I  could  be.  as 
a  black  man,  rept'esentative  to  an  African 
country,  and  be  a  black  man,  not  a  blue- 
eyed  black:  If  I  had  the  right  to  rise  up  and 
modify  the  policies  of  these  companies,  so 
that  General  Mofors  would  not  Invest  in 
South  African  oppression — If  I  could  do  all 
structtire  of  this  whole 
^ged  so  that  I  could  par- 
we'd  have  the  kind  of 
Iking  about  having  down 
buntry  won't  make  those 
Rationally;  it  persists  in 
maintaining  Its  m^ths.  There's  so  much  that 
has  to  be  changed.  I  don't  think  the  country 
is  willing  to  do  it,  It'd  be  easier  to  give  me 
five  states. 

Q:  How  is  it  a  black  man  who  feels  as  you 
can  be  friendly  to  4  white  man? 

A  (laughing)  :  it's  not  a  personal  thing. 
It's  an  Institutional  thing.  We've  got  an  In- 
stitutionalized oparesslon  that  we've  got  to 
break.  We  have  ^  break  those  bonds.  So 
then  we  c&n  live  a|s  we  would  be  Inclined  to 
live.  With  decencji  toward  one  another.  We 
don't  have  any  i4cUaatlon  to  be  nasty  to 
you.  It's  the  Institutions  that  keep  us  from 
living.  I 

Q:  But  I  suppoa^  there  will  be  a  period  of 
transition  where  people  won't  be  able  to  sep- 
arate black  faces  ffom  black  Institutions  and 
white  faces  from  ^hlte  institutions? 

A:  That's  one  t>f  the  problems  of  our 
mythology.  We  ha*e  a  mjrthology  that  is  de- 
veloped, that  Is  liaportant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  movfment,  of  course.  And  we 
move  by  the  mythology.  ESIc  Hotter  said  you 
cannot  build  a  movement  without  a  devil, 
but  you  can  bxilld.  a  movement  without  an- 
gels. And  you  see  the  essential  is  to  build 
a  movement.  In  thp  mythology  of  any  move- 
ment— we're  analyzing  the  situation — you 
cannot  buUd  without  a  devil.  And  the  very 
fact  you  begin  to  talk  In  devil  terms  means 
that  some  may  not  comprehend  the  human- 


that.  If  the  poUtla 
country  were  ct 
tlclpate  In   It.  the 
government  I'm 
there.   But  this  c( 
changes — not    edv 


Ity  of  black  people:  some  blacks  will  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  any  humanity  In  white 
people.  And  that's  unfortunate.  Our  problem 
Is  to  build  the  movement.  We  have  to  paint 
the  picture,  to  create  the  mythology,  to  give 
life  to  It.  We  have  to  enlarge  It.  There's  no 
terms  you  can  think  up  that  would  be  any 
better  than  to  say  the  white  man  is  a  devil. 
That  term  embraces  the  conception  of  the 
destruction  of  life. 

Q:  How  would  you  go  about  moving  out 
the  whites  who  are  unacceptable  to  you.  or 
who  don't  want  to  stay  because  they  don't 
relish  a  black  government? 

A:  That's  their  problem.  They  will  have 
forty-five  states  they  can  move  to.  The 
United  States  has  great  capacity  to  move  men 
and  e^lpment.  It  has  moved  half-a-mlllion 
men  into  Vietnam.  It  will  be  much  easier  to 
move  several  million  out  of  the  South.  The 
U.S.  Is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for 
moving  things. 

Q:  Wouldn't  you  feel  bad  about  moving 
out  a  white  Georgian,  say,  who  liked 
Georgia? 

A:  I  wouldn't  have  any  worries  about  him. 
Absolutely  not.  He's  enjoyed  Georgia  far  too 
long.  Besides  he's  had  the  benefit  of  Georgia 
goods  off  my  back.  Let  him  go  up  North. 
If  he  loves  Georgia  that  much,  let  him  live 
under  oiu"  dominion.  We're  not  going  to  In- 
timidate him,  beat  him,  keep  him  from  going 
to  the  polls.  Or  anything  like  that.  But  if  he 
doesn't  like  us,  because  of  racial  views.  If  he 
can't  stand  living  under  black  people,  I  don't 
have  any  sympathy  for  him.  I  don't  have  any 
more  sympathy  for  him  than  the  government 
of  Kenya  has  in  encouraging  those  Indians  to 
go  over  to  London.  The  hell  with  It. 

Q:  Let's  get  down  to  day-to-day  things. 
What  about  the  Georgian  who  Just  couldn't 
get  around  the  lifetime  habit  of  using  the 
word  "nigger"? 

A:  That's  all  right — we'd  educate  him. 
We've  got  a  good  possibility  with  those  tele- 
vision sets.  The  cultiual  realigning  of  a  whole 
people.  Everybody  In  ovir  government  would 
be  subjected  to  a  kind  of  propaganda.  We 
would  gear  our  literature,  our  theatre — that's 
why  our  artists  would  be  able  to  make  a  new 
life  In  terms  of  developing  literature  and 
plays  and  all  of  that. 

Q:  This  hjrpothetlcal  Georgian — maybe  he 
dldnt  watch  TV  and  maybe  he  still  went 
around  saying  nigger  and  he  called  you  that, 
and  worse  things.  What  would  happen? 

A:  He  would  be  subject  to  governmental 
pressure.  We're  going  to  have  a  criminal  code 
which  would  deal  with  socially  Indefensible 
acts. 

Q:  What  If  I  owned  a  newspaper  down 
there  and  editorialized  against  those  black 
monsters? 

A:  Tou  would  be  In  trouble.  That  kind  of 
freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be  Justified. 
The  Russians  are  right  In  that  area.  Tou 
have  to  think  about  what  they're  saying. 
When  they  start  censuring  people  for  putting 
out  counterrevolutionary  literature,  they're 
right  In  that.  Tou  can't  have  people  directing 
the  minds  of  the  young  In  this  fashion. 

Q:  Some  white  liberals  are  now  proposing 
to  let  you  set  up  Independent  cltlee  In  the 
black  neighborhoods  that  exist  In  our  urban 
centers.  Would  you  settle  for  that  much  In- 
dependence? 

A:  A  nation  within  a  nation,  helped  by  the 
major  nation.  Once  again,  that's  no  good. 
We  could  never  have  any  control  in  that  sit- 
uation. The  whites  would  have  us  sur- 
roxmded.  We  would  be  at  their  mercy.  They 
would  control  the  food  supply,  the  trans- 
portation, the  utilities.  We  would  still  be 
subject  to  the  white  man. 

Q:  Would  you  accept  It  as  an  Intermediate 
step? 

A:  No.  We  could  get  bogged  down  In  that 
for  another  hundred  years  and  eventually 
find  we  would  have  to  get  out  anyway.  So 
the  thing  to  do  is  do  it  now.  Tliat  Is  th« 
only  answer:  get  out. 


[Prota  Esquire,  January  1940] 
Mist  "rHE  PRntiuENT  Aifo  thb  CABtmr 
Robert  P.  Williams,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  New  Africa,  has  not  lived  In  the 
United  States  for  more  than  nine  years.  In 
1969,  as  leader  of  the  N.A.AO.P.  in  Monroe, 
North  Carolina,  he  became  convinced  that 
Negroes  In  the  South  would  be  murdered  be- 
fore they  were  allowed  equal  rights  or  vot- 
ing privileges,  and  he  organized  an  armed 
self-defense  group.  Shortly  afterward,  a  clash 
between  freedom  riders  and  white  citizens  oc- 
curred In  Monroe.  An  elderly  white  couple 
was  held  at  Williams'  home  until  the  author- 
ities met  his  demands  for  medical  treatment 
for  the  beaten  freedom  riders.  Williams, 
warned  of  a  lynching,  escaped  with  his  wife 
during  the  night-long  battle  between  police. 
National  Guardsmen  and  armed  Negroes. 
They  left  the  country  when  they  learned  they 
were  among  the  group  being  sought  by  the 
P.BI.  on  abduction  charges.  Por  the  past 
nine  years  Williams  has  lived  in  Cuba  and 
China.  His  statement,  which  follows,  was  is- 
sued from  his  present  headquarters  In  Tan- 
zania: "I  envisage  a  Democratic  socialist 
economy  wherein  the  exploitation  of  man  by 
man  will  be  abolished.  Racial  oppression  will 
also  be  abolished.  The  concept  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  New  Africa  Is  not  a  segregationist  con- 
cept, but  rather  one  of  self-determination  for 
an  oppressed  people.  It  represents  a  rallying 
point  for  progressive  and  constructive  Black 
Nationalism.  Some  doubting  Thomases  and 
whlte-folks-lovlng  Uncle  Toms  are  loud  and 
shrill  In  proclaiming  the  Idea  as  fanatical  and 
Utopian.  This  Is  definitely  not  the  case,  and 
I  feel  as  certain  now  of  the  ultimate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  as  I  did  when  I  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  meeting  violence  with  vio- 
lence during  the  height  of  the  era  of  non- 
violence. America  is  at  the  crossroads.  The 
black  man  is  becoming  consciously  revolu- 
tionary. He  has  as  much  chance  of  succeed- 
ing as  the  American  Revolutionaries  In  1775. 
As  people  of  conscience  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world,  our 
self-respect  and  human  dignity  dictate  that 
we  separate  from  racist  America.  Our  sur- 
vival demands  It  and  the  concept  of  the  Re- 
public of  New  Africa  Is  our  point  of  rally." 

Queen  Mother  Moore,  Minister  Without 
Portfolio:  "At  age  seventy,  after  fifty  years 
In  the  liberation  struggle  for  my  people,  I 
am  considered  by  many  as  the  mother  of  the 
black  revolirtlon.  I'm  also  the  founder  of 
the  reparations  movement.  In  my  remaining 
years,  my  role  will  be  educational  and  agi- 
tational: to  keep  before  our  youth  the  vision 
of  Mother  Africa  and  to  forge  stronger  links 
with  the  continent,  that  like  us,  has  been 
raped  by  the  West." 

Raymond  E.  Willis,  Minister  of  Finance: 
"In  essence,  I'm  a  comptroller,  with  control 
over  finances.  Eventually,  we'll  have  to  mint 
coin  and  have  our  own  currency.  My  Min- 
istry will  also  receive  and  distribute  repwira- 
tlons.  The  tentative  figure  we  have  decided 
upon  is  that  every  person  Is  entitled  to 
910,000  for  past  wrongs  and  damages.  Of  this 
•4,000  will  go  to  the  Individual  and  the 
other  86,000  will  go  to  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa." 

Baba  Oseljeman  Adefunml,  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Eklucatlon:  "My  prime  commis- 
sion Is  to  see  that  false  and  alien  Ideas  and 
institutions  are  discarded.  Por  fifteen  years, 
a  process  of  re-Africanization  has  been  going 
on.  Manifestations  of  this  have  been  the  tak- 
ing of  African  names  and  learning  African 
languages.  We  must  become  a  completely 
separate  nation  mentally,  spiritually,  po- 
lltioally,  even  in  wajrs  of  marriage  and 
burials." 

Brother  Imarl,  Minister  ot  Information :  "I 
have  two  main  objectives:  (I)  at  present, 
engineering  consent  among  all  black  people 
living  In  the  U.S.  We  aim  to  take  consent 
from  the  U.S.  and  give  it  to  the  R.N_A.:  and 
(2)  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  support 
and  toleration  ol  the  Republic  among  the 
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white  aa  w»n  as  the  blac*  population  ot  the 
U  3  and  the  world.  Our  strategic  purpose  Is 
to  neutralize  the  negative  attitudes  of  the 

U.S."  _ 

Betty  Shabe^B,  Second  Vice-President:  'in- 
cluded in  my  Jurisdiction  is  the  Office  of 
Citizenship,  which  will  accept  applications 
for  R.N.A.  citizenship  and  will  administer  the 
oath  of  allegiance:  Por  the  fruition  of  black 
power  for  the  triumph  of  black  nationhood, 
I  pledge  to  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  and 
to  the  building  of  a  better  people  and  a 
better  world,  my  total  devotion,  my  total 
resoxirees,  and  the  total  power  of  my  mortal 

ll^e'  "  .,.r.  . 

John  Franklin,  Minister  of  Justice:    Before 

appropriate  international  tribunals,  we  shall 
submit  these  propositions:  The  U.S.  Is  ex- 
ercising an  Illegal  trusteeship  over  us;  is 
Impoelng  systematic  tyranny;  has  failed  to 
incorporate  vis  into  the  U.S.  as  citizens;  and 
reparations  are  due  us  as  a  result  of  past 
and  continuing  oppressions.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  my  portfolio  include  f ormiUation  of  a 
legal  svstem  and  prosecution  of  spies." 

Milton  R.  Henry,  First  Vice-President:  "In 
the  United  States,  I'm  the  executive  officer 
of  the  government,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
our  exiled  president.  My  job  Is  to  give  life 
to  the  government  and  to  concretize  It,  while 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  legislature  and 
the  Cabinet.  When  we  gain  sovereignty,  we'll 
be  better  off  than  the  so-called  underdevel- 
oped nations.  Our  electrical  system,  roads, 
factories,  harbors  are  all  in." 

Obaboa  Alowo.  Treasurer:  "My  concern  Is 
bookkeeping:  debits  and  credits.  Por  example, 
in  a  single  year,  1850,  fifty  million  bales  of 
cotton  were  produced  by  slave  labor.  At  a 
price  of  $5  per  bale,  and  six  percent  annual 
compound  interest  from  1850  to  1960,  it  adds 
up  to  an  indebtedness  of  $12,800,000,000 
owed  the  Republic.  Slave  labor  also  built, 
then  rebuilt  the  White  House  in  1837.  The 
descendants  of  each  slave  are  entitled  to 
$882,000." 

Wilbur  Grattan  Sr..  Deputy  Minister  of 
State  and  Foreign  Affairs:  "Oiir  colonized  na- 
tion existed  before  the  establishment  of  our 
government,  and  those  five  states  are  ours. 
At  present,  this  territory  Is  subjugated.  Even 
before  we  gain  sovereignty  over  our  occupied 
nation,  my  Ministry  serves  as  guardian  over 
all  persons  who  sympathize  with  the  Re- 
public. Our  first  task  Is  to  negotiate  treaties 
of  understanding  and  establish  diplomatic 
relations." 

Mwesl  Chul,  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense: 
"Our  function  is  to  protect  ministers,  citizens 
and  property.  Our  Ministry  has  approval  for 
expansion  of  the  Black  Legion,  and  estab- 
lishment of  an  officer's  candidate  school.  We 
will /'raise  an  army,  a  police  force  and,  if 
needed,  an  air  force  and  navy.  If  necessary, 
well  train  abroad,  then  return  with  aircraft 
and  missiles.  We're  preparing,  defensively,  for 
the  wax  that  will  surely  take  place." 

[Prom  Esquire,  January  19691 
Whitet's  Reaction 


(By  Robert  SherrUl) 
Actually  If  one  wipes  from  his  mind  the 
emotionalisms     of     blacks-and-whlteB     to- 
gether and  Just  takes  the  proposal  of  a  sepa- 
rate black  state  on  the  basis  of  logic.  It  Isn't 
ridiculous  at  all.  Since  1950  Indians  have  re- 
ceived   $246,760,784.61    In    reparations    from 
the  federal  government  In  261  claims  and  the 
government  still  has  343  claims  to  process, 
which  means  that  the  600,000  heirs  of  the 
semltranslent  redskins  who  Uved  on  our  por- 
tion of  the  continent  aa  the  U.S.  expanded 
will  probably  wtnd  up  with  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  losing  "their"  land.  The  Negroes 
not  only  lost  their  African  lands  but  were 
forced  to  work  for  nothing  for  a  couple  of 
centuries.  So  far  50,000,000  acres  have  been 
turned  over  for  the  vise  of  our  600,000  In- 
dians;   U   the  23.000,000  Negroes  received  a 
comparable  handout,  they  would  get  sixty- 
three  states  the  size  of  Mississippi. 


As  for  the  business  of  untangUng  their 
citizenship,  the  Henry  group  is  asking  that 
the  federal  government  be  only  as  cavalier 
in  freeing  them  of  citizenship  as  It  has  been 
in  Imposing  citizenship.  Henry  complains. 
"The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  designed 
to  unilaterally  impose  citizenship  upon  the 
black  man.  He  was  not  asked  whether  he 
wished  to  become  a  citizen,  or  whether  he 
wished  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa,  or  whether 
he  vrtshed  some  portion  of  land  here  on  this 
continent  where  be  could  set  up  his  own 
government." 

Loglstlcally,  the  Henry  demands  hold  up 
lust  as  well.  An  official  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's African  affairs  division  who  has 
watched  a  dozen  new  nations  come  into 
being  (he  would  like  to  keep  his  Job  a  little 
longer  so  asks  anonymity)  checked  over  the 
pros  and  cons  of  New  Africa's  chances  of 
survival,  if  it  ever  got  started,  and  conceded: 
"If  you  left  aside  the  Internal  political  ob- 
stacles of  cutting  themselves  off,  certainly 
the  South  could  be  made  Into  a  very  work- 
able nation.  Because  you're  starting  with 
everything.  You've  got  what  we  call  the  in- 
frastructure—you've got  the  roads,  the  fac- 
tories, the  stores— they're  there  (unlike 
Niger,  for  example,  where  they're  not)  and 
if  nobody  levels  them,  they  are  going  to  stay 
there.  If  you  have  a  class  of  people  who  can't 
keep  them  up  (as  you  have  in  many  African 
nations)  the  stuff  is  going  to  deteriorate. 
Your  roads  will  have  potholes.  But  we  have 
educated  Negroes  in  this  country,  so  there's 
no  reason  for  things  to  go  to  hell." 

Whltey's  more  normal  responses  to  the 
separatists  range  from  Mississippi's  ex-Gov- 
ernor ROSS  Barnett  ("You  know  what  any 
good  Southerner  thinks  about  that  scheme" ) 
to  the  rigidly  Constitutional  brotherhood  of 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  ("Oh, 
no,  no,  no.  ThU  Is  one  nation,  united,  indi- 
visible— and  that's  it") . 

Masters  of  framing  negative  responses  in 
friendly  ways.  Southern  politicians  show  all 
kinds  of  ingenuity,  but  none  more  so  than 
Congressman  James  Buchanan  of  Birming- 
ham who  says  he  would  be  lonely  if  he  had 
to  live  vrtthout  Negroes:  "Terrible.  Certainly 
not.  Not  one  of  the  fifty  states  would  I  give. 
Why.  growing  up  in  the  Deep  South.  I  have 
been  In  every  kind  of  situation  since  I  was 
bom— I've  worked  with  and  under  Negroes 
on  the  farm.  I've  worked  with  and  under  the 
command  of  one  in  the  Navy.  Every  college  I 
attended  was  Integrated.  Every  day  I  have 
contact  with  colored  people.  Why.  I  wouldn't 
know  how  to  act  In  anything  but  a  blracial 
situation." 

South  Carolina  Governor  Robert  McNalr 
prefers  to  dismiss  it  all  as  the  complaining 
of  a  smaU  group  of  soreheads  ("There's  al- 
ways a  small  percenUge  of  people  who  don't 
like  things  as  they  are")  who  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  Job  training  and  welfare  instead 
of  demanding  exwbltant  reparations. 

The  sUndard.  shocked  response  will  open 
with  a  demurrer  on  the  grovinds  that  sepa- 
ration would  "admit  defeat"  or  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  American  dream,  and  closes 
on  a  more  candid  note.  Implying  that  Negroes 
are  too  dumb  or  too  poor  to  run  their  own 
country  and,  anyway.  It's  all  a  warmed-over 
Communist  plot.  Governor  Lester  Maddox. 
who  chased  Negroes  from  his  AtlanU  restau- 
rant with  an  ax  handle  and  a  pUtol  but 
doesn't  want  them  to  leave  the  country,  ex- 
presses this  position  perfecOy:  "Two  sepa- 
rate countries  would  multiply  our  troubles 
and  solve  none  of  them  for  any  race.  It  would 
be  destructive  of  the  American  civilization 
and  the  American  form  of  government,  so  we 
don't  want  that. 

"Now.  listen.  We  do  know  that  beginning 
In  the  year  1912,  Communists  themselves  de- 
vised this  plan.  That's  right:  1912.  That  was 
when  they  had  their  first  platform  for  the 
United  States.  But  dvnlng  World  War  I  these 
documents  were  captured.  It  plainly  shows 
the  part  of  the  Southern  states  that  would 


be  taken  over  for  a  Soviet  America  for  the 
Negro  citizens." 

In  this  reaction  he  Is  Joined  by  Congress- 
man Edwin  Willis  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Convmlt- 
tee  who  has  his  dates.  If  not  his  other  details, 
better   in   hand:    "Oh  sure,   we   know  what 
they're  trying.  We've  been  Investigating  these 
riots  and  things,  you   know,  and  we  know 
where  this  stuff  is  coming  from.  It's  a  Com- 
munist   idea.    They    been    pushing   It    forty 
years.  The  Communists  thought  up  this  Idea 
in  1928  and  It  keeps  popping  up  again  and 
again"  H.U.A.C.'s  chief  Investigator,  Donald 
Appell   supports  Willis  by  vague  allusion:  "I 
got  to  know  Milton  in  '52  when  he  was  a  law- 
yer representing  a  man  accused  of  being  a 
Communist    Party    member."    But    wherejs 
Willis  dismisses  the  separate  nation  as  "cock- 
eyed "  Appell  Is  more  cautious:  "I  think  we 
make  a  great  mistake  if  we  play  down  move- 
ments like  this.  They  attract  like  minds.  "T^e 
Klan  has  a  membership  of  15,000  to  18.000. 
but  only  a  few  hundred  Klansmen  are  needed 
to  Instill  so  much  fear  into  a  community  that 
it  won't  police  itself.  These  militant  black.s 
could  have  the  same  effect" 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  proposal  of 
1928  that  causes  so  much  confusion  was  not 
a  separate  black  republic  but  "self-determi- 
nation for  the  Black  Belt."  meaning  In  this 
instance  a  ragged  strip  of  some  146  counties 
from  Virginia  to  Texas  in  which  Negroes  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  population  and 
wanted  a  majority  of  the  courthouse  offices. 
One  reason  the  Communist  Party  proposal 
was  distorted,  and  why  the  Idea  is  Judged  as 
nothing  more  than  an  alien  Communist  plot 
by  some  people,  is  that  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  some  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  the 
underground  Negro  yearnings,  says  Dr.  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  national  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Institute   for   Marxist   Studies.    "When 
Oklahoma  was  organized  out  of  Indian  terri- 
tory   there    was    a    big   discussion    in    Negro 
newspapers  of  that  day  pushing  the  idea  of 
setting   aside  the  state  as  a   home   for  the 
black  population.  If  white  people  don't  know 
that   and  If  they  don't  know  that  there  are 
about  25  towns  and  cities  In  Oklahoma  that 
are  aU  black  today,  then  the  whole  idea  Just 
naturally  hits  them  as  some  sort  of  a  bolt 
out   of    the   blue."    (Apthecker   is   one   who 
thinks  it  an  impractical  proposal.) 

Paul  ("Stand  Tall  with  Paul")  Johnson. 
Governor  of  Mississippi  during  Its  most  hec- 
tic modern  period,  1964-67,  says  that  If  he 
were  stUl  governor,  what  with  his  black  spies 
and  sUte  police  army,  the  threatened  inva- 
sion could  be  coped  with,  although  he's  not 
so  sure  that  Governor  John  Bell  Williams  is 

ready.  .    „ 

Since  It  Is  possible  to  import  enough  Ne- 
groes to  take  over  the  state  through  legal 
elections,  I  asked  Johnson  how  this  struck 
him. 

"WeU,  of  course.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
foolhardy  undertaking.  Becavise  in  the  first 
place,  It  looks  like  they  really  don't  need  to 
ship  any  nlgras  because  the  white  people 
don't  go  to  the  polls  themselves  anyway." 
Asked  if  he  thought  Mississippi  Is  equipped 
to  handle  the  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  the 
New  Republic  of  Africa  is  planning,  Johnson 
replied: 

"Frankly.  I  don't  know.  When  I  was  In  of- 
fice we  were.  We  had  a  fine  state  police  force 
that  was  trained  for  this  sort  of  thing.  We 
used  a  great  many  colored  people  In  our  In- 
vestigative work.  We  would  have  known 
about  it  when  this  crowd  came  In  to  buy 
their  100-acre  base.  Like  when  our  colored 
Investigators  told  us  about  those  white  girls 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  who  came 
down  here  and  slept  in  these  Freedom  Houses 
with  colored  boys  and  went  back  home  with 
children." 

In  the  event  Mississippi  were  taken  over 
by  New  Africa  he  would  prefer  to  stay  where 
he  Is. 

-I  would  stay."  he  said.  "I  surely  would. 
Por  one  thing,  I  own  a  great  deal  of  property 
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her*.  It's  not  hard  to  auika  a  real  fln«  living 
for  your  family  atid  lored  one*.  To  put  It 
bluntly,  It  would  <lep«nd  on  whether  I  eotild 
stomach  It." 

Johnson's  reaction  would  be  considered 
promising  by  the  separatists;  at  least  be 
doesn't  scoff.  Roy  Sarrls  of  Augiista,  Georgia, 
wboee  presidency  alf  the  local  Citizens  Coun- 
cil of  America  places  him  In  a  high  pantheon 
of  segregationists.  Is  another  who  treats  the 
proposal  seriously.  I  told  Harris  that  Negroes 
want  O«orgla  as  part  of  their  kingdom. 

"Uh  huh.  Uh  uhj"  he  said.  "Well,  we're  In 
favor  of  giving  tliem  New  York  and  New 
Jersey." 

Would  he  go  al^ng  with  the  proposal  If 
they  would  settle  |  for  New  York  and  New 
Jersey?  i 

"Truth  of  the  matter  Is,  the  Idea  Is  sound. 
But  how  you  goli|g  to  accomplish  It  after 
you've  got  this  far  Uong  and  have  this  many 
roots  planted?  To  |et  people  to  up  and  walk 
off  and  leave  a  territory  Is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  do.  Theoretically,  It's  a  good  Idea, 
though.  Course.  yoi|  know  It  was  old  Tom  Jef- 
ferson, I  believe — I  dont  know  If  It  was  origi- 
nal with  him  but  l^e  advocated  It  for  a  long 
time — who  wanted  to  pick  some  of  these  Afri- 
can countries  and  ^nd  them  over  there.  Lin- 
coln wanted  to,  tbo.  And  you  know  they 
picked 't'hls  little  <ld  what's-lts-name,  that 
Ifltle  r^^ilbllc  dowE  there,  what's-lts-name — 
Liberia — and  sent  a  few  down  there.  The 
ancestors  of  the  President  of  Liberia  came 
from  Augusta.  Georgia.  I  don't  say  that  with 
pride  but  as  a  matljer  of  fact.  Separate  Negro 
towns  might  be  ahotber  solution.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  their  own  council,  own 
mayor,  own  police  iorce.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  objection  to  It.  I  think  It's  got  to  come." 

Would  Harris  be  In  favor  of  turning  over 
to  them  such  black  neighborhoods  as  Harlem? 

"Yeah,  they've  tapen  It  anyway.  Give  It  to 
them.  That's  smarter  than  taking  three  of 
our  Southern  state).  YoU  couldn't  force  the 
Negroes  to  move  In  here.  If  you  undertook  a 
resettlement  plan  n  the  South,  you'd  still 
have  them  In  Harlem.  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago  ;  ust  like  you've  got  them 
now. 

"Now,  you  take  Atlanta.  They  never  had 
more  than  200.000  Negroes  In  Atlanta  In  all 
Its  history.  And  i:  you  count  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  as  colored,  you  get  a  million  and  a 
half  and  more  In  Ne  w  York  City  alone.  You've 
got  right  at  a  mill  on  In  Chicago  and  more 
than  half  a  mllllo  i  In  Philadelphia.  There 
Is  more  Negro  wealth  In  Atlanta  than  there 
is  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
put  together.  And  t:  le  reason  Is  that  when  old 
Sherman  burned  Atlanta,  they  had  to  start 
all  over.  And  they  suUt  a  white  section  and 
a  Negro  section.  Ul  of  them — black 
white — being  brok  s.  they 
together  .  .  .  this  la  'oim  SiilPf  I  his  Is  'yours.' 

"They  could  wort  out  the  same  arrange- 
ment today  If  the(  government  helped  the 
Negroes  buy  Harlen^  Just  like  the  government 
helps  people  buy  fa^ms. 

"I  dont  know  lf]lt  would  be  desirable  for 
everything  to  be  sebarate.  You  got  some  nig- 
gers in  New  York  jthat  like  to  go  to  grand 
opera.  Not  many.  iNow,  that's  an  extreme 
example,  but  whatl  I'm  Oxlng  to  say  Is  you 
probably  can't  hare  separate  facilities  of 
every  kind.  You  dop't  want  to  have  separate 
opera  houses.  Theri's  somethings  you've  got 
to  do  together.  Lei  those  few  Negroes  who 
like  grand  opera  come  in  and  sit-  with  you  on 
opera  night.  That'sj  right.  .  .  .  Now,  we  can't 
say  the  Negroes  ar^  going  to  take  Pord  smd 
the  white  folks  O.M C.  or  vice  versa.  Now, 
you  can't  go  to  thiat  extreme." 

There  Is,  In  fact^  usually  little  difference 
in  the  response  of  liberals  and  reactionaries. 
The  position  of  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
is  no  different  In  ode  regard  from  that  held 
by  Marvin  QriiSn,  who  served  In  1968  as 
Wallace's  tempora^  vlce-presldentlal  r\in- 
nlng  mate.  "Now,  ]  11  tell  you."  says  Orlffln, 
1861  to  1865  my  folks  down  here  tried  to 


•take  out  a  piece  of  real  eetate  of  our  own 
and  we  got  hell  beat  out  of  us,  and  tbey 
changed  our  point  oif  view  somewhat.  If 
white  folks  got  so  mad  at  the  blacks  they 
decided  to  g^ve  them  a  piece  of  real  estate 
and  tell  them  to  go  off  by  themselves,  we'd 
be  going  backwards.  Anyway,  whose  land  are 
these  Negroes  going  to  take — mine  or  yours?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  I  said,  "they  have  their  eye 
on  your  land." 

"Yeah,  well,  I  guesa  they  do  at  that.  The 
strange  thing  about  that  thinking  Is,  we  got 
some  mighty  good  Negro  farmers  down  here 
in  our  section  who  own  their  own  land. 
They're  good  citizens  and  they're  doing  a 
good  Job,  and  particularly  so  since  they  can 
get  some  federal  help  on  their  programs. 

■'The  Negro  down  here  who  is  In  farming 
or  in  business,  he  ain't  getting  any  help  from 
his  Negro  neighbors  who  ain't  working.  He 
gets  all  his  help  from  his  white  neighbors  and 
from  the  U.S.A.  Moet  of  It  oomee  from  his 
neighbors  who  are  white.  I  don't  think  he 
would  be  willing  to  trade  off  what  he's  got 
now.  He  won't  swap  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  potash." 

"You  mean  pwttage?"  I  asked. 

"I  mean  potash.  That  wouldn't  be  soup, 
that  would  be  potash.  If  they  Just  Insist  on 
separating,  though  what's  the  matter  with 
these  emerging  nations?  I  imderstand  they 
are  looking  for  citizens." 

That  bit  about  the  blacks  benefiting  by 
living  next  to  whites  is  fairly  common  Eirgu- 
ment  aganist  separatism,  but  it  seldom  is 
proffered  this  opposite  way;  whites  benefit  so 
much  economically  from  the  blacks  that  they 
can't  afford  to  let  them  go.  Of  course,  this 
has  in  fact  been  so  over  the  last  several  cen- 
turies. James  Martin,  the  most  p>owerful  Re- 
publican in  Alabama  (and  thereby,  next  to 
George  Wallace,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
politician  in  the  state)  offers  the  same  be- 
nevolent reason  for  vetoing  the  idea  of  sepa- 
ration "Negroes  draw  strength  from  the  white 
community.  Negroes  do  better  when  they  are 
dispersed  than  they  do  when  they  are  concen- 
trated, economically  and  socially  too,  because 
when  they  are  together  t^ey  get  frustrated 
from  their  own  failures.  I'm  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness and  I  just  got  through  setting  up  a 
Negro  in  a  service  station.  He  is  energetic 
and  all  that,  but  he  needed  our  guidance. 
On  his  own,  I'm  doubtful  that  he  could 
have  done  it."  And  if  the  blacks  insist  on 
tr3rlng  to  break  free  of  this  helpfulness. 
Martin  has  an  answer:  shoot  them.  "There 
would  be  another  civil  war.  There  are 
enough    people    in    the    South    who    would 

ibiUze    and    fight   against   it.    We'll    form 

lother  Confederate  army.  I  would  bear 
'arms.  I'm  not  about  to  leave  the  South. 
You  don't  hear  of  Southerners  moving 
north." 

I  asked  If  he  would  be  willing  to  give 
them  part  of  the  inner  cities. 

"I  don't  believe  In  giving  anybody  land 
anywhere." 

The  most  effective  defender  the  separatists 
have  fovind  among  whites  so  far  is  W.  H. 
Perry,  a  vice-president  of  the  Pund  for  the 
Republic  Inc.,  a  well-known  money-raiser 
for  liberal  causes,  and  a  Pellow  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  His  writings  on  the 
theme  that  racial  integration  In  this  coun- 
try Is  Impossible  have  won  for  Perry  the 
supreme  accolade  from  Professor  Browne  ("I 
think  he  must  be  part  black")  and  the  su- 
preme outrage  of  most  liberals,  who  look 
upon  hUn  as  a  traitor. 

While  he  concedes  that  a  separate  nation 
"In  the  long  run  may  prove  to  be  the  only 
way  out,"  he  is  sticking  with  the  Idea  of 
separate  cities  right  now.  He  has  proposed 
that  boundaries  be  set  up  around  the  nat- 
ural enclaves  of  black  residents  In  urban 
centers,  and  that  this  be  theirs:  power  to 
tax,  power  to  police,  power  to  educate,  every- 
thing, in  little  colonies. 

Ferry's  forcefulnees  aa  an  advocate  rest* 


to  some  degree  on  his  Swlftlan  abUlty  to  lean 
over  the  abyss  of  groteequertea  without  fall- 
ing In,  and  doing  It  so  gracefully  that  hU 
followers  are  never  quite  siire  when  he  Is 
being  sardonic  and  when  he  is  not.  Of  his 
city  colonies,  he  says :  "Neither  white  city  nor 
black  colony  will  be  permitted  to  erect  Berlin 
walls,  but  frontier  zones  will  be  clearly 
marked.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  bar  to  whites 
taking  up  residence  In  the  colonies,  where 
they  will  be  subject  to  colonial  rule.  Thus 
black  colonists  will  be  free  to  whistle  at  white 
women;  deny  normal  services  to  whites  and 
overcharge  them  when  services  are  provided; 
expect  their  police  to  treat  all  whites  as 
suspicious  persons  and  mistreat  them  accord- 
ingly; and  deny  whites  access  to  clubs  and 
rest  rooms.  All  such  matters  will  be  arranged 
under  a  Reciprocal  Indignities  Understanding 
that  will  be  attached  to  the  original  Statute 
of  Colonization." 

The  only  thing  unusual  about  Perry's  plans 
for  black-town  Independence  is  that  It  comes 
from  a  white  liberal.  Among  urban  Negro  in- 
tellectuals the  Idea  is  old  hat.  At  last  fall's 
National  Conference  on  Black  Power  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  proposal  winning  overwhelming 
support  among  the  four  thousand  delegates 
called  for  taking  over  the  black  towns  of  the 
country — right  now — with  the  creation  of  a 
black  urban  army  to  defend  their  colonies. 

The  concept  of  these  little  black  colonies 
within  cities  has  won  the  unexpected  sup- 
port of  two  Impressive  social  observers,  one 
publicly  and  one  privately.  The  public  sup- 
port came  from  George  P.  Keiuian,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia  who  now  collects 
his  thoughts  In  the  solemn  confines  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton. 
Speaking  to  a  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  audi- 
ence made  up  of  politicians  and  first  families 
who  loved  It,  Kennan  came  right  out  and 
said:  "Is  It  realistic  to  supp>ose  that  the 
American  Negro  is  going  to  find  his  dignity 
and  his  comfort  of  body  and  mind  by  the 
effort  to  participate  and  to  compete  as  an 
individual  in  a  political  and  social  system  he 
neither  understands  nor  respects  and  for 
which  he  is  ill-prepared? 

"Will  It  not  be  necessary  to  permit  him  to 
have,  as  a  number  of  his  leaders  are  now 
demanding,  a  local  political  community  of 
his  own  through  which  he  can  express  him- 
self collectively  and  in  which  he  can  gain 
both  authority  and  responsibility?" 

But  this  confessional  of  Jiist  another  es- 
tablishment hunky  was  not  nearly  so  star- 
tling as  something  that  happened  In  a  private 
meeting  in  New  York.  After  Perry  wrote  his 
"Farewell  to  Integration,"  a  meeting  of  the 
founders  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Center  was 
held  in  New  York.  The  founders  were  dis- 
tressed. The  Center's  membership  is  wealthy, 
liberal,  mostly  Jewish,  with  old  and  friendly 
ties  to  the  standard  Negro  organizations  such 
as  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  the  Urban  League.  They 
have  been  spending,  and  spending  gener- 
ously, to  promote  Integration  for  years.  And 
here  was  Perry  seemingly  undercutting 
everything  they  bad  stood  for.  So  they  called 
a  meeting — about  a  hundred  showed  up — 
and  set  up  a  debate  between  Perry  and  Roger 
Wllklns.  who,  as  Director  of  Community  Re- 
lations Service  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
is  in  charge  of  its  racial  Integration  work. 
Wllklns  Is  a  Negro,  of  course;  he  is  a  nephew 
of  Roy  WUklns,  of  the  N.A.A.CP.  Perry  and 
Wllklns  had  never  met,  and,  in  fact,  Wllklns 
was  not  familiar  with  Perry's  proposals. 
Ferry  spoke  first.  When  it  came  Wllkins' 
turn,  he  stepped  up  and  began  to  sow  devas- 
tation in  the  ranks.  "If  you  came  here  ex- 
pecting a  debate."  he  said,  "you're  going  to 
be  sadly  disappointed.  All  I  can  add  to  what 
he  has  Just  said  is  amen.  American  institu- 
tions Just  have  not  worked  for  poor  black 
people.  The  schools  don't  work.  The  trade 
unions  don't  work.  The  police  dont  work. 
American  Institutions  not  only  ill-serve  black 
people,  they  hurt  them. 

"I  think  Mr.  Ferry's  notion,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  of  two  kinds  of  Interdependent 
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BOcleUee  is  right.  You're  not  going  to  Inte- 
grate Harlem.  You're  not  going  to  Integrate 
WatU  You're  not  going  to  Integrate  TwelfOi 
Street.  What  we  need  is  not  Integration  he 
said,  "but  a  transfer  of  power.  But  I  have 
severe  doubts  about  whether  we  as  a  society 
have  enough  htmianlty  left  to  succeed." 

Even  when  pushed  to  Its  most  generously 
Illogical  extremes,  the  Ferry  colony  plan  is 
greeted  by  the  Henry  group  as  a  very  danger- 
ous counter-proposal,  however,  because  even 
if  the  blacks  held  the  central  city  colonies 
the  surrounding  whites  would  still  control 
the  transportation  system,  water  supply,  and 
food  supply.  The  blacks  would  be  occupying 
an    isolated   fortress,   straight   out   of   Beau 

Geste.  ,  ,.._4. 

But  in  other  aspects.  Ferry  knows  Just 
what  the  militant  blacks  are  worrying  about 
and  why  they  are  studying  Southern  road 
maps  between  target  practice. 

•I  don't  think  either  my  plan  or  the  sep- 
arate-nation Idea  Is  looking  to  the  imme- 
diate future.  My  own  Judgment  Is  that  were 
eoing  to  have^omething  that  is  recognizably 
I  race  war,  a  civil  war,  and  we're  going  to 
have  it  within  a  year.  As  for  whether  or  not 
apartheid  comes  out  of  it,  that  would  de- 
pend on  how  many  whites  are  killed.  U  Just 
black  people  are  killed.  It  wont  count,  but 
If  a  lot  of  whites  are  killed  It's  going  to  count 
like  crazy.  The  next  one  I  think  Is  going  to 
be  a  blinder.  Please  don't  say  Perry  predicts 
the  next  civil  war  will  break  out  at  eight 
a.m.  on  May  22.  But  I  will  say  in  1969,  and 
probably  around  May  or  June. " 

CENSUS  REFORM  NEEDED  NOW 


(Mr  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  plans  for  the 
1970  decennial  census  are  essentially  fi- 
nal, according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
the  62  mUUon  forms  needed  to  canvas 
every  household  in  America  will  go  to  the 
printer  shortly.  The  long  questiormaire 
contains  67  subjects  and  some  120  ques- 
tions, all  mandatory  with  refusal  to  an- 
swer any  one  bringing  a  citizen  face  to 
face  with  criminal  penalties  of  a  $100 
fine,  60  days  in  jail,  or  both.  Census 
Bureau  officials  have  ruled  out  any 
change  in  the  form  so  Congress  must  as- 
sert its  Initiative  to  revise  and  reform 
these  plans  before  AprU  1,  1970.  which 
is  Census  Day  U.S.A. 

On  June  19,  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill 
limiting  the  mandatory  questions  to  sub- 
jects essential  to  making  a  count  of  the 
people  and  providing  that  all  other  sub- 
jects would  remain  on  the  same  form  but 
no  criminal  penalties  would  attach  if  a 
person  refused  to  answer  one  or  more 
questions.  Interest  in  census  reform  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations  to  the  point  that 
over  100  of  my  colleagues  cosponsored 
similar  bills  or  gave  public  support  to 
this  effort.  Thousands  of  citizens  wrote 
to  their  Congressmen  and  editorials  and 
news    articles    have    circulated    widely 
throughout  the  country.  Editorial  writers 
and  citizens  alike  were  nearly  vmanimous 
in  urging: 

First,  the  restoration  of  a  right  to  pri- 
vacy by  abolishing  the  harassing  penal- 
ties from  sensitive  and  overly  personal 
questions; 

Second,  a  reduction  in  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  census  in  favor  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  data  and  other  methods 
of  gathering  such  information;  and 
Third,  greater  efforts  to  prevent  a  vast 


undercount  in  1970  which  may  result  If 
the  present  exceedingly  long  and  com- 
plex questionnaire  is  used. 
Let  me  review  each  of  these  points. 
Personal  privacy  is  Invaded  when  sen- 
sitive facts  are  extracted  from  an  in- 
dividual against  his  will.  I  beUeve  privacy 
to  be  not  simply  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion about  people,  rather  it  is  the  con- 
trol persons  have  over  facts  about  them- 
selves. The  intrusion  takes  place  with 
the  compulsion  to  divulge  personal  data, 
not  in  the  handUng  of  such  facts  by  the 
Goverrunent.  Privacy  is  respected,  how- 
ever  under  voluntary  procedures  where 
people  are  asked  rather  than  told  they 
must  comply  with  a  census  questionnaire. 
My  interpretation  of  privacy  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  confidentiality  of  informa- 
tion collected  and  stored  at  the  Census 
Bureau  with  which  I  have  no  quarrel. 
The  Census  Bureau  recognizes  their 
need  for  a  favorable  public  attitude  by 
the  citizens  who  must  supply  the  facts 
they   seek.   Public   cooperation   will   be 
measurably    improved    if    persons    are 
asked  rather  than  told  to  answer  ques- 
tions. The  Census  Bureau,  State  govern- 
ments, the  entire  market  research  and 
educational    communities    obtain    valid 
statistics  and  opinion  data  through  vol- 
imtary   questionnaires.  It  is  high  time 
people    were    asked    to    cooperate,    not 
harassed  and  threatened  with  punish- 
ment if  they  resist  a  question  or  two  on 
this  67 -item  inquiry. 

The  1970  census  form  requires  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  information  be  sub- 
mitted by  every  person  receiving  the  long 

form:  ^  „        .    „ 

First,  income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from 
all  sources  including  public  assistance, 
alimony,  unemployment  and  disability 
insurance,  pensions,  and  investments. 

Second,  the  value  of  property  or 
amount  of  rent  paid; 

Third,  educational,  marital,  employ- 
ment, and  military  history ; 

Fourth,  with  whom  bathroom  and 
kitchen  facilities  are  shared; 

Fifth,  a  long  list  of  household  items 
including  dishwasher,  television,  radios, 
automobiles,  and  second  home;  and 

Sixth,  where  each  person  and  his  par- 
ents were  bom. 

The  constitutional  intent  of  the  census, 
to  enumerate  the  population  for  the  pur- 
pose of  apportioning  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  vastly  dis- 
torted by  being  loaded  down  with  so 
many  sundry  questions.  I  see  no  justifi- 
cation to  impose  a  mandatory  require- 
ment on  answering  all  such  inquiries 
having  no  direct  relationship  with  the 
essential  ftmction  of  the  deceimial 
census. 

Mr  Speaker,  by  probing  into  the  many 
aspects  of  this  issue  for  nearly  2  years 
I  have  become  more  convinced  that  Con- 
gress must  limit  Census  Bureau  authority 
in  a  very  real  sense  to  protect  the  Bureau 
from  itself.  The  Census  Bureau,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  is  a  totally  statistical  user 
oriented  agency.  They  contend  they  serve 
the  public  from  whom  billions  of  statis- 
tics are  extracted  but  in  reality  the  pub- 
lic is  exploited  for  greedy  factfinders  in 
Crovemment  and  private  business.  Let 
me  illustrate  this  form  of  bias.  Advisory 
committees  and  regional  conferences  op- 
erate to  help  the  Census  Director  deter- 


mine what  questions  to  ask.  To  my  dis- 
appointment,   no    representative    of    a 
single  citizens  group,  civil  liberties,  pa- 
triotic or  other  people  oriented  organiza- 
tion   took   part    In   these    proceedings. 
Thus     when    alternative    channels    of 
gathering  some  of  this  information  are 
suggested  such  as  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  response  from  the 
Census  Bureau  and  their  statistic-user 
advisers  is  totally  negative.  Suggestions 
of  more  limited  samplings  or  deferring 
some  questions  to  other  surveys  are  re- 
jected with  equal  firmness.  A  proposal 
just  to  test  a  part-mandatory,  part-vol- 
untary census  plan  met  a  similar  cold 
reception  at  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  task  of  counting  about  206  mil- 
lion Americans  wUl  cost  more  than  $200 
million  and  require  150,000  censustakers. 
A  new  technique,  the  maU-out/mail-back 
questionnaire,  will  be  sent  to  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  Nation's  house- 
holds. The  cost  of  counting  each  per- 
son is  not  unreasonably  high,  about  $1. 
but  should  a  significant  number  of  peo- 
ple remain  uncounted  because  they  do 
not  have  the  eighth-grade  education  to 
read  the  complex  form,  object  to  some  of 
the    overly    personal    questions   or    the 
harassment  of  penalties,  the  cost  of  the 
1970  census  will  skyrocket.  Consider  this: 
5  6  million  people  were  missed  in  1960  but 
if  the  mail  return  from  the  most  recent 
pretest  city,  Trenton,  N.J.,  forms  a  na- 
tional trend,  the  number  of  those  not 
counted  wUl  be  staggering.  In  Trenton 
only  65  percent  of  the  people  returned 
their  forms,  which  if  projected  nation- 
wide  would  mean   that   upward   of   70 
million  might  not  be  counted  m  the  first 
tabulation.  The  apportionment  of  Con- 
gress, the  State  legislatures,  and  distribu- 
tion of  bUlions  of  dollars  in  Federal  aid 
depend  on  an  early  and  accurate  popula- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  "discover    a 
few  mUlion  more  Americans  5  years  after 
the  census  is  conducted. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  ask  ourselves 
this  pointed  question:  Is  it  not  more  ina- 
portant  to  count  people  instead  of  toilets 
and  TV  sets  if  a  choice  is  to  be  made? 
Of  course,  we  must  give  the  priority  at- 
tention to  the  headcount.  There  is  a  need 
to  maximize  the  number  of  people  enu- 
merated, regardless  of  how  many  min- 
uscule facts  we  learn  about  them.  Con- 
gress faces  not  only  the  issue  of  assuring 
personal  privacy  for  our  countrymen  but 
also  to  see  that  a  successful  census  is  de- 
signed and  implemented.  During  the  90th 
Congress  much  concern  arose  and  late  in 
the  session  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  re- 
pealing the  jaU  sentence  penalty  on  all 
questions.    The   House   probably   would 
have  acted  similarly  if  time  had  per- 
mitted. I  believe  the  jail  sentence  pro- 
vision must  be  repealed  and  the  SI 00  fine 
limited  to  cover  only   a  few   essential 
questions.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  therefore 
introduced  legislation  to  accomplish  tnis 
and  urge  early  hearing  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  AND  RE- 
ORGANIZATION NEEDED  NOW 
(Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  HALL.  Ur.  Speaker,  today  the 
gentleman  rrom  New  Hampdilre  (Mr. 
Clevkuutd)  and  I  are  again  Introducing 
the  version  pasted  In  the  other  body  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlaatlon  Act  <rf 
1967.  This  legislation  wa«  the  result  of 
extensive  work  carried  out  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress and  related  agencies,  on  which  I 
had  the  ple&surt  to  serve.  The  committee 
was  created  by  resolution  In  the  89th 
Congress  and  conducted  many  weeks  of 
hearings.  It  wajs  continued  throughout 
the  90th  CongreJBs. 

After  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
tax  dollars  and  weeks  of  debate,  the 
other  body  pasBed  the  so-called  reor- 
ganlzaUon  bill  on  March  7,  1967,  by  an 
overwhelming  v^te  of  75  to  9.  The  legis- 
lation then  camie  to  the  House  where  it 
was  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee 
throughout  the  j  remainder  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  kill  the  provisions  of  the 
version  passed  ny  the  other  body,  but  I 
am  willing  to  tijust  the  Members  of  the 
House-«f  Representatives  to  work  their 
will  on  this  or  ^ny  other  similar  meas- 
ure. Along  with  i  others  I  have  included 
supplemental  vijews.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  many  amentiments  would  be  offered, 
that  many  pro^sions  would  be  vigor- 
ously debated,  aid  that  the  final  product 
would  not  comdletely  please  all  Mem- 
bers. However,  on  one  thing  there  is 
probably  complete  agreement;   a  mod 
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latlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CAHn,L  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Prr- 
Tis),  for  15  minutes,  on  January  7;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneoiis  matter. 


emization  of  the 


required.  We  hai  e  not  brought  ourselves 
up  to  date  sine*  the  last  congressional 
reform  of  1946.  [  certainly  do  not  have 
to  inform  the  Members  of  vast  changes 
that  have  takenj  place  in  these  last  23 
years 

Finally,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion that  Congrfss  is  inefficient  and  it 
has  been  alleged-  -for  political  and  other 
purposes — that  we  are  an  obsolete 
branch  of  CJoverament.  I  do  not  believe 


this,    nor    do    a 
American  public 


congressional  branch  is 


vast  majority  of  the 
However,  the  burden  is 
now  upon  us  to  Drove  that  we  are  a  co- 
equal branch,  ar  d  that  we  can  and  do 
meet  our  constitutional  responsibilities, 
be  met  by  acting  upon 
congressional  reform,  and  thus  only 
faith  in  the  peofle's  branch  of  Govern- 
ment can  be  maintained. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  PoFF 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.    MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Collins  in  six  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowENSTEiN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pttcinski  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Peighan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  ais  follows  to : 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Prick  of  itxas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Burke  of  tlorlda  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cramer)  ,  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  on  account  of  a  death  In  his 
family. 

Mr.  Fountain  |fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lennon),  for  aq  Indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  death  in  his  Immediate 
family. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoiim. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  January  7,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  OIpERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  jconsent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou^,  following  the  legls- 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

146.  A  letter  from  ttie  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  427(b)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a 
family  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  even  though 
the  member  does  not  maintain  a  residence 
or  household  for  his  dependents,  subject  to 
his  management  and  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

147.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Ck)de,  to  authorize  the  Secreta^ry  of  a  military 
department  or  the  head  of  a  defense  agency 
to  sell  production  equipment  to  contractors 
and  subcontractors;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 


148.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lation) ,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  oost  of  certain  facili- 
ties projects  prc^xieed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2a33a(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

149.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  travel,  transportation,  and  edu- 
cation allowances  to  certain  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  for  dependents'  schooUng, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  (Col- 
lege to  award  the  degree  of  master  of  military 
art  and  science;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

151.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  cost  evaluation  for  movement  of  house- 
hold goods  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  be  available 
untu  expended  or  for  periods  In  excess  of 
1  year:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Department's  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Environmental  Health  Service 
regarding  the  Implementation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  piu^uant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8  of  Public  Law  89-755;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  civilians  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  administer  oaths 
while  conducting  official  Investigations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

155.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  discontinue  the  annual  report  of 
Congress  as  to  the  administrative  settlement 
of  personal  prDi>erty  claims  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  civUian  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

156.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
report  of  scientific  and  professional  positions 
established  in  the  Depyartment,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  3104(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

158.  A  letter  from  the  CHialrman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

169.  Communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  availability  of  studies  and  pro- 
posals developed  by  the  'n-easury  Department 
concerning  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  CJode  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-36); 
to  tht  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  secUon  815  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  extend  In- 
creased nonjudicial    pimlslunent  powers  to 
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eertaln  offloMv;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
to  permit  naval  flight  officers  to  be  eligible 
to  command  certain  navia  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  C3ommlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

162.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or 
technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

163.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  34th  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  applicable  statutory  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  positions  In 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  In  grades  a&-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18.  provided  for  by  5  U.S.C.  5108(b) 
(1),  pxu-Buant  to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
6114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

165.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  positions  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  In  grades  GS-16,  G&- 
17,  and  GS-18,  provided  for  by  5  U.S.C. 
5108(b)(2),  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
5  U.S.C.  5114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  AdnUnlStrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
prospectus  proposing  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties to  house  the  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  by  leasing  a  building 
to  be  constructed  on  Government-owned 
land  at  Reston,  Va.,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  90-550  (82  Stat.  994); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Health  In- 
surance for  the  Disabled,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  140  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

168.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitUng  a  report  of 
the  review  of  certain  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  In  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  91-1.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utive departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

HJl.  2056.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit advance  payments  to  wheat  producers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  2056.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Cat>w  Tribe  of  Indians,  Montana,  for 
certain  lands,  for  the  vaUdation  of  titles  to 
those  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Hit  2057.  A  bin  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  advertising  revenues  derived  by 
a  tax-exempt  organization  from  Its  publica- 
tion of  a  trade  journal  or  other  periodical; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2058.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4063  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2059.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals.  Includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2060.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  regarding  credits  and 
payments  in  the  case  of  certain  use  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BATTIN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brotzman,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Shri- 
VER,    Mr.    SKUsrrz,    Mr.    Mize,    Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Dennet,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
LuJAN,  Mr.  Foreman,  Mr.  Andrews, 
of   North   Dakota,   Mr.   Kleppe,   Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Berrt,  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Wold)  : 
H.R.  2062.  A  bill  to  amend  section   16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  2063.   A   bill   to   provide   Increases   In 
annuities  granted  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Construction   Service    Annuity    Act   of   May 
29,  1944,  and  thereafter  to  provide  cost-of- 
living   Increases   In   such   annuities;    to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  2065.  A  bill  to  provide  training  and 
employment  opfwrtunlties  for  those  individ- 
uals whose  lack  of  skills  and  education  acts  as 
a  barrier  to  their  employment  at  or  above  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  by  means  of  subsidies 
to  employers  on  a  decreasing  scale  in  order 
to  compensate  such  employers  for  the  risk  of 
hiring  the  poor  and  unskilled  in  their  local 
communities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2066.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  CJourt  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida  shall  also  be  held  at  Port  Lauderdale; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside 
Income  without  losing  any  of  such  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2069.   A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
full  amount  of  any  annuity  received  under 
the   Civil   Service   Retirement   Act   shall   be 
excluded   from   gross   Income;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CABELL : 
HJi.  2070.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.R.  2071.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  CJatholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  2072.  A  bill  to  amend  section  123(c) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
transfer  Haywood  County  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  division  of  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GETTYS: 
H.R.  2073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
18,    1958,   to   provide   for    the   expansion   of 
Cowpens  National  Battleground  Site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.   2074.   A   bill   to   amend   title   VII   of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the 
provision  of  street  lighting  facilities  in  aid 
of  the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime;  to 
the  Commission  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  2075.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States   Code,    to   provide    for    a   mid-decade 
census    of    population,    unemployment,    and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service." 

H.R.  2076.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  2077.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlIl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  serv-ices  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv    Mr     HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  2079.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and   Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of   1965;   to 
the  Committee   on  Education   and  Labor. 

H.R.  2080.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  vesting  and  funding  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  to  provide  an  insurance 
program  guaranteeing  plan  termination  pro- 
tection, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2081.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards:  to  the  Committee 
on   Education   and   Labor. 

H.R.  2082.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2083.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  Information  relating  to 
certain  public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2084.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or 
manufacture  for  introduction,  of  switch- 
blade knives  into  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  2086.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
military  career  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJI.  2088.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  pub- 
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Uc  or  private  r^E'ement,  annuity,  or  endow- 
ment paymen«Jp(  Including  monthly  social 
Security  inxur^fe  beneflU)  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded In  computing  annual  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  deterinlnlng  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion under  chapter  15  of  that  title;  to 
the  Committee  op  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  Jl.  2088.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, foreign  polity,  and  national  security  of 
the  United  Statei;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KAJITH 
H.R.  2090.  A  bill   to  guarantee  productive 
employment  oppVtunltles  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KING : 
HR.  2091.  A  b^I  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  lestabllsh  additional  income 
exclusions   relating  to  pension  for   veterans 
and  their  widows^  to  liberalize  the  bar  to  pay- 
ment   of    benefit*    to    remarried    widows    of 
veterans,  to  Ubemllze  the  oath  requirement 
for  hoapltallzatlo;  i  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

HR.  3092.  A     b  11     to     amend     the     farlff 

Schedules  of  the  Dnltad  States  with  respect 

to  the  rate  of  dut;  ■  on  honey  and  honey  prod- 

-ucts.aad   to   impose   Import   limitations   on 

-honey-and  honey  jroducts;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Meai  ls. 

H.R.  2093.  A  bll  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  [Jnlted  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  du(  y  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  (jessed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me^ns. 

HR.  2094.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  ar  -icles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  E(nd  Means. 

H.R.  2095.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  In  portatlon  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  2096.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  prxiucts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAE  ilARD : 
H.R.  2097.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Port  Point 
National  Historic  4lte  in  San  Francisco,  CaUf ., 
and  for  other  piirjoses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insult  r  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATStJNAGA: 
H.R.  2098.  A  bill    to  exempt  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  from  service  in  a  combat 
zone  when  such  m  ember  Is  the  sole  surviving 
son  of  a  family,  an(  I  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arm  ed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DER^INSKI : 
H.R.  2099.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  make  no  payments  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  Unlt<!d  Nations  for  furnishing 
assistance  to  Communist  countries;   to  the 
Committee  on  Por«  Ign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAT!  (UN  AG  A: 
H.R.  2100.  A  blU  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  2101.  A  bU,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  C  OTmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  s  up^ments,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commi  srce. 

H.R.  2102.  A  bU:  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improifement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facUlt  les;  to  establish  standards 
for  the  humane  cire.  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals  In  departmenu. 
agencies,  and  instn  tmentalitiea  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracts  fro^  the  United  States;  to 
encourage  the  study  and  Improvement  of  the 
care,  handling,  anfl  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  metqods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of '  laboratory  animals  used 
In  biomedical  activities;  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comfnlttes  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeros. 


HJl.  2103.  A  bm  to  establish  an  Academy 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  such  other  Academies  of 
Criminal  Justice  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2104.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crimi- 
nal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2106.  A  bill  authorizing  veterans'  ben- 
efits for  persons  who  served  In  the  Local  Se- 
curity Patrol  Force  of  Guam  during  World 
War  11;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJl.  2106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  provide  for 
reductions  In  aid  to  countries  In  which  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  Is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  mob  acUon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2107.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transpiortatlon 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
to  or  from  the  Umted  States  aboard  certain 
forel^  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2108.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJi.  2109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  2110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2111.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
H.R.  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require 
that  radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  AM 
and  FM   broadcasts;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreien  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  2114.  A  blU  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  in  critical  need  of  new  facilities  In 
order  to  meet  Increasing  demands  for  serv- 
ice;   to    the    Committee   on   Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR.  2115.   A   bin   to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  to  assist  In  the  expansion 
of  the  capital  market  for  munielpal  securi- 
ties while  decreasing  the  cost  of  such  capi- 
tal to  municipalities;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  2116.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  llabUlty  of 
national  banks  for  sales  taxes  and  use  taxes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 
HJl.  2117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
Into  the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  appUcatlona  for  the  selec- 
tion of  certain  lands  by  such  StAte;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ElLBESG)  : 

HJl.  2118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers:  to  th* 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  2119.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  lor  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  making  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs,  a 
practical  alternative  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease; and  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non- 
Federal  institutions,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  and  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  training  related  to  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  2120.  A  bin  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
pubUc    holiday;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2121.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
separation  from  Government  service  of  all 
officers  and  employees  thereof  at  the  age  of 
70  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2122.  A  bill  to  emend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  5- 
year  level  premium  term  plan  policy  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  shall  be  deemed 
paid  when  premiums  paid  In,  less  dividends, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  2123.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
H.R.  2126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2126.  A  bni  to  estabUsh  a  program  of 
dairy  import  regulaUon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  2127.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  2128.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Ct.EVEl,AND)  : 

H.R.  2129.  A  bin  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hampshire-Vermont   Interstate  school   com- 
pact; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HJl.  2130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  the  procedure  for  amending  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  2131.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  the  daily 
ration  of  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
contain  at  least  as  much  butter  as  the  daily 
ration  prescribed  for  members  of  the  Navy; 
to  the   Committee   on  Armed   Services. 

H.R.  2132.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  municipalities  and  to  volunteer  firefight- 
Ing  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op>eratlons. 

HR.  2133.  A  bUl  to  transfer  functions  un- 
der various  laws  relating  to  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  for  water  facilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  to  transfer  functions  under  various  lawa 
relating  to  the  provision  of  fiinanclal  assist- 
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ance  for  sewerage  factlitles  to  the  Swwtary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HR  2134.  A  bin  to  establish  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  NaUonal 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Commltee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  2135.  A  bin  to  prohibit  deceptive 
packaging  or  display  of  nondalry  products 
resembling  milk;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  2138.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  texUle  articles;  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Way*  and  Means. 

HJi.  2137.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  2138.  A   bill    to   regulate    ImporU   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   GREEN  of  Pennsylvania   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Tunney) : 
HS,.  2139.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
State  Code,  to  facilitate  the  conectlon  of  sta- 
tUUcs  with  respect  to  the  Incidence  of  crime 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Crime  Statistics  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
KM.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  a  national  vet- 
erans'   cemetery    system    conslsUng    of    all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  SUtes  in  which  vet- 
erans of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled:     to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs.  ,  ^ 

HJl.  2141.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,   ^ 

HJR.  2142.  A   bin   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  2143.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY : 
HJi.  2144.   A   bin   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
Ing  or  otherwise  providing  faciUtles  for  th« 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.    Mr.   Dent,   Mr.   CEscKBEac, 
Mr.    Fulton    of     Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
PiTLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gimekt, 
Mr.    Klucztnski,    Mr.   Minish,    Mr. 
Murphy    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Wkallet,   Mr.   CAHnx,   Mr.   Teacub 
of  California,  Mr.  Binoham.  Mr.  Dad- 
DARio.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  St.  Once,  Mr. 
HkiSTOSKi,   Mr.    O'NEn.L   of    Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  FiSHxa,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.    Patman,    Mr.    Adair,    Mr.    Mc- 
Clort,  and  Mr.  Qxnx) : 
H.R.  2145.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  of 
deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by  an 
employee:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr. 
McCartht,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Utt,  and 
Mr.  Hanley)  : 
H.R.  2146.  A  bin  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  movUig  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  emi^oyee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
»  ByMr.  CAHIIX>: 

HJL  2147.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  oontracting 
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for  the  construction  of  vesseU  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  places  outside  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.K.  2148.  A  bin  for  tl»e  estabUshment  of  a 
commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  execuUve 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

HJl.  2149.  A  bill  for  the  establUhment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  OrganizaUon  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2150.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  authorize  Injunc- 
tive relief  with  respect  to  violations  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  to  make  certain  practices  a  mis- 
demeanor; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  2151.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  In  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  in  critical  need  of  new  facilities  in 
order  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2152.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Inves- 
tigative detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  involvement  in.  or  knowledge  of, 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^    ^  „ 

H.R.  2153.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  the  CathoUC 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2154.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  investment 
of  Income  derived  from  certain  criminal  ac- 
tivities In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2155.  A  bUl  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleTiate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navlgaUon,  safety,  marine  resources,  or  the 
coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases  of 
fluids  or  other  substances  carried  in  ocean- 
going vesseU;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2158.  A  bUl  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resoxirces,  or  the 
coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases  of 
fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In  ocean- 
going vessels,  and  for  other  pvuposes;  to  the 
Ctommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  2157.  A  bUl  to  provide  the  Coast 
Guard  vrtth  authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  release  of  harmful  fluids  carried  in 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  create  a  standing 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Riiles. 

HJl.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cemetery  system  to  insure  aU  veterans  of 
burial  facilities  In  a  national  cemetery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2160.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  addlUonal 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  New 
Jersey:     to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 


Affairs. 

H.R.  2161 
Btructlon  of 
hospital  In 
Committee 


A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
southern  New  Jersey;  to  the 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


HJl.  2162.  A  blU  to  permit  the  burial  In 
national  cemeteries  of  mothers  and  fathers 
of  deceased  servicemen  or  veterans  who  died 
leaving  no  spouse  or  minor  child  entitled 
to  be  buried  in  a  national  cemetery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  2163.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2164.  A  bin  to  amend  tits  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  hte 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dependents:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR  2165.  A  bill  to  empower  postal  In- 
spectors to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas  and 
to  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  certain 
offenses  against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  In  the 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  registration  of  firearms,  es- 
tablishing minimum  Ucenslng  standards  for 
the  possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging 
the  enactment  of  effective  State  and  local 
firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2167.  A  bin  to  correct  deficiencies  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  theft  and  passing  of 
postal  money  orders:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  601  and 
504  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the  counter- 
felting  of  postage  meter  stamps  or  other  im- 
proper uses  of  the  metered  mall  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2169.  A  bUl  to  assUt  In  combating 
crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  2170.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ton  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2171.  A  bin  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2172.  A  bUl  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  Into  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2173.  A  bUl  to  provide  cost-of-living 
allowances  for  Judicial  employees  stattoned 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  2174.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  41  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1917.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2175.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  admit  to  residential  commu- 
nity treatment  centers  persons  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or 
mandatorUy  released;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.       V 

H.R.  2176.  AJ^  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  airfaws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2177.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  1823  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  travel  expenses  for  certain 
witness  service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2178.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
mlnlstraUvely  settle  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HS.2179.  A  bin  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  SUtes  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  Uxation  of  IntersUte  com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  2180.  A  bin  to  provide  the  VS.  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be 
used  for  programs  contrary  to  the  policies 
of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  2181.  A  bill  to  amenil  UtU  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liifTP»»f  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  yeai"  wltii- 
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out  any  deductlohs  from  benefits  thereun- 
der: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMSR: 
H.R.  2182.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  UablUty  of 
national  banks  for  taxes  and  fees  on  motor 
vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPl  >ER : 
H.R.  2183.  A  blB  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  Octobe^  23,  1965,  relating  to  Na- 
tional  Parkinson   Week:    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  [K : 
H.R.  3184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  constriction  of  waste  treatment 
works,  and  for  otlter  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  V  forks. 

By   Mr.    HAJLL    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

ClXYXLANIt)  : 

H.R.  2185.  A  bli;  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  liranch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,    j 

By  Mr   SMITH  of  California: 
H.R.  2186.  A  blllj  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  l)ranch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  c^her  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Rules.  I 

H.R.  2187.  A  bun  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  thrflegislaUve  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm^dV,  and  for  cither  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,    j 

HJl.  2188.  A  bili  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  of  1B69;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BATTTTN: 
ns..  2189.  A  bill  to  grant  to  the  State  of 
Montana  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  j  certain  real  property;  to 
the  Committee  od  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJi.  2190.  A  bild  to  repeal  section  372-1  of 
title  25.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  liearing  examiners  for  In- 
dian probate  work,  to  provide  tenxire  and 
status  for  hearing  ^xamlners  performing  such 
work,  and  for  oth^r  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BRpYHTT.T,    of    Virginia    (for 

himself  a^d  Mr.  Nki,szn)  : 

H.R.  2191.  A  billi  relating  to  the  eetabUsh- 

ment  of  perking  ^llitles  tn  the  District  of 

Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 

of  CcdumbU.  [ 

By  Mr.  COHDOVA: 
H.R.  2192.  A  bi9  to  authorize  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  by  certain  foreign 
vessels  between  Puerto  Rico  and  Port  Ever- 
glades, na..  to  thi  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  2193.  A  billj  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
Uni^  States  who Ichange  their  residences  to 
vot»  In  presidentl^  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I 

By  Mr.  HAIOTKINS: 
HJl.  2194.  A   billT  to   authorize   the   Com- 
missioner   of    the  IDlstrlct   of    Colximbla   to 
administer  a  program  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  parkinjg  facilities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
and  without  displacing  families,  businesses, 
or  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    POUioCK: 
H.R.  2195.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions to  clerk  hire  for  Members  of  the  House 
of    Representatives}    to    the    Committee    on 
House  AdmlnlstraOpn. 

H  R.  2196.  A  bill  Jto  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959.  as  it  relates 
to  transportation  expenses  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I 

H.R.  2197  A  bill  lo  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1965,  as  Iti  relates  to  transportation 
expenses  for  emploj^ees  In  the  office  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  2198.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
owned  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Blr.  CAHILL: 
H.J.   Res.   178.   Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER:  . 
H.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion, of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Comniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  proposlipg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative  to 
qualifications   of   members   of   the   Supreme 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  making  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained 18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  In  all 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  B4URPHT  of  New  York : 
H.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the    Constitution    of     the 
United   States   of   America   providing   for   a 
4-year   term   for  Members   of  the  House  of 
Representatives;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.J.  Res.  187.  Joint   resolution   creating    a 
Joint  Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 
H.J.   Res.   188.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    relating    to    the    election    of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote 
of  citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 


lating to  the  seizure  of  U.S.  vessels  and  to 
the  highjacking  of  U.S.  aircraft;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.   Res.   87.  Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI.  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ASHBROOK,  and  Mr.  Del  Clawson)  : 
H.  Res.  89.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.    Res.    90.  Resolution    creating   a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  91.  Resolution  to  amend   rules   X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules:  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Con^mittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  STRATTON:   / 
H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  e)(presslng  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Ireland  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  will  for  union  by  an  election 
under  the  auspices  of  a  United  Nations  com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  93.  Resolution       authorizing       the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary    to    conduct 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.  Res.  94.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  95.  Resolution  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Btes.  96.  Resolution  authorizing  payment 
Mnpensation  for  certain  committee  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  transferring  all  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  relating  to  the  operation  and 
management  of  certain  cafeterias  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  House  Cafe- 
terias Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  2199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agriplna 
V.  and  Raul  S.  Gesmundo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Pletrangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  2201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Anna 
Ferrari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  2202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
MrB.  Alexis  Joseph  Cole;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R  2203.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Prank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Lovell,  and  William  A.  An- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  2204.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 


Sadananda  Qoud  and  hU  wife,  ShoWia 
Kesaree  Ooud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HJl.  2206.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Prertdemt 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congrt*»lonAl 
MedaU  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Frank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Lovell,  and  WUUam  A.  An- 
ders;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HJl.  2206.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   AdeU 
Deldad  La  Rlva;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  2207.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
S.  Bender;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ,    , 

H.R.  2208  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
HideaU  Buck;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2209.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Carlo 

DeMareo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2210.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Charles 

D.   Dodelln   and   others;    to   the   Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Morawska;  to  the  Committee  on  ttie 
Judiciary. 

as,.  2212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 

Muslllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  A.  2213.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George  A. 

Simons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASET : 

H.B.  2214.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  the  Mutual 

Benefit  Foundation  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2215.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anil 
K.  Slnha,  Mr.  Pumla  Slnha,  and  MadhuUk* 
Slnha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  2216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Jean  Giddlngs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.2218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Moher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  B4r.  CON  ABLE: 
Hja.  2219.  A  bin  for  tiie  relief  of  Francesco 
A.  DlSalTO;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HH.  2220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
D'Avanzo  MaroveUl  and  her  minor  daughter, 
Rosella  MarovelU;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlnceslao 
Nicholas  Puccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  2222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
Gerardo  Borrego-Suero;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.R.  2223.  A  bill  for  the  reUel  of  Monohar 
Ramiao  Kamat;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   EDWABD3   of   California: 
H.R.  2224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
Jacinto  Antonio;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2225.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Esperanza  Hamos  Delgado;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
Joseph— Hanna  Dyke;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2227.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
W.  Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  2228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonor 
Lacuesta  Jacinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2229.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maurlclo 
A.  Jacinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  2230.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alfredo 
Au^rusto  Maciei;   to  the  Comimltte«  on  th* 
Judiciary. 
HJl.  2231.  A  bill  for  the  reUel  of  Mrs.  Maria 


TavtMx   Maclel;    to   the   Commltte*   on   tai» 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tot  Chlu 
Ng-  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2338.  A  blU  for  th«  reUef  o*  Carmen 
Maria  Pena-Oarcano;  to  the  Conunltt«e  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2234.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Badoran 

Spremo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   2235.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Miss 

Saturnlna   Torlaga;    to    the    Committee    on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herllndo 
Martscal  Vasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2237.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
Fu  Yuan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.H.  22S8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reilet 
of  certain  civilian  employees  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  2239.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Sentls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  2240.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slaw  Morgner  and  his  wife,  Anna  Morgner; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PKELINGHUYSEN: 
HR.  2241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2242.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Santolo 
Beneduce;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2243.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 

Crocetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllomeno 

De  Rosa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2245.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos 

Pountas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2246.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 

La  Porgla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 

Michael  Murphy  and  Kathleen  Doris  Murphy; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2248.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
Nunzlata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2249.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  VassUlos 
Seretls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  2260.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roman 
Bijan,  his  wife.  Helena  BlJan,  and  their  minor 
daughters,  Krlstlna  BiJan  and  Maria  BiJan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.       "t 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  2251.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Tran- 
qulllno  Cruz  and  his  wife.  Paula  R.  Palmiery 
Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2252.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Randazzo  and  his  wife.  Bartola  Peralno 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HR.  2253.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
F.  Calaguas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HJl.  2254.  A   biU   for   the   relief   of   Kang, 
Kyung    Soo;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2255.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Moon. 
Dong  Wook;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  2266.  A   WU    for   the   relief   Mario   Dl 
Leo;    to   the    Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
H.B.  2267.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Germain 
Francois;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2258.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Erwln 
Miller;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KA8TENMEIER: 
H.R.  2259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sel 
Byung  Yoon  and  his  wile,  Book  Ihn  Saw;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2260.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Emma  Zlm- 
merU  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McCABTHY: 
H.B.  2281.  A  bill  tar  the  relief  of  Francolse 
Bongrande;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  226X  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Nlkollja  Jankovska  and  her  minor  daughter, 
Suzana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohamed 
Salah  Ibraham  Nlgahed  (Meghad);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
C.  Myers,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  2265.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Humberto 
A.  Revollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  2266.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Etueni 
Alatini  Vakapuna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.B.  2267.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Joao  Fanganlello;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2268.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Dixon  Smith;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dong  Chan 
Kim  Wllllngham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  ME8KILL: 
H.R.  2270.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Carlos  Barrios,  his  wile,  Maria  CrUtlna  Forel- 
lus  de  Barrios,  and  their  minor  child, 
Eduardo  Anlbal  Barrios;  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  2271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Chung 
Poo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2272.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bogdau 
Kopanla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H  R.  2273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Sulla    Malsog    and    Dr.    VlctorU    Tayengco- 
Malsog;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  2274.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cantacesso;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS; 
HR.   2275.   A  bill   for  the   relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  2276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Alda 
G.   Paternoster;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PICKLE : 
HR.  2277.    A    biU    to   confer   U.S.    citizen- 
ship  posthumously   upon   Pfc.   Joseph    An- 
thony Snitko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

dlciarv. 

By  Mr  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  2278.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Klaus  Max 
Karll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2279.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Luigl 
Plscltelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES : 

H.R.  2280.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amulfo  P.  AWna;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2281.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rudy  T. 
Bernaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2282.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfonso  Cediel  and  their  minor  chUd. 
LUlana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2283.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
De  Leon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armaud 
Ezerer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2285.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mohamed  Hussein  Pahml;  to  the  Cc«n- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katha- 
rina  Gaertner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2287.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gershon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maryvonne 
p.  Qlercarz:  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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Tor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olan- 
Commlttee  on  the  Judl- 


for 


the    relief    of    Miss 
to  the  Committee 


H.R.  3380.  A  bill 
Da  Oroves;  to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  3390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Halmal;  to  the  Col  tunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3391.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haruo  Hayaofa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3293.  A    bill 
Vlsltaclon  V.  Hem|tndez; 
on  the  Judiciary,     i 

H  R.  3393.  A  bill  |ror  the  relief  of  Tehoshua 
M.  Horvltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 

H.R.  3394.  A  bill  'for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Ivo^  and  their  minor  daugh- 
ter, Beatrice;  to  th  >  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clauTT. 

H.R.  3395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lo- 
llta  J.  Jaramllla;  i  o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3296.  A  bin  ifor  the  relief  of  Sang  In 
Kim;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Ian  M^har  and  their  two  minor 
children,  Sean  an4  Lisa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3398.  A  bill 
Chandra  B.   Mahetf 
^e  Judiciary. 

.H.R.  3399    A  bill 
Mrs.  Rafael  U.  Moreno 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3300.  A  bill  ror  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tln  Slvatjlan;  to  th  >  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natan 
Sztark:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3303.  A  bill 


for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Roee 


for   the    relief   of    Mrs. 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


Thom^;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    3303.    A    Mil 
Tomoko  Tokugawa; 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3304.  A  bill  ifor  the  relief  of  Ue  Mun 
Tsu:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

for  the  relief  of  Benlta 
to     tike     Committee     on     the 


H.R.  2309.    A   bill 


Jesus  Berecibar; 
Judiciary. 


for  the  relief  of  Mahesh- 
to  the  Committee  on 

for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
to  the  Committee  on 


HJl.  2306 
Valderama; 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2306.  A  billjfor  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melanlo  P.  Vfllero;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REII*ECKE: 

H.R.  3307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
B.  Barbero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2308.  A  billl  for  the  relief  of  Salwa 
Bamouty;  to  the  qommlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

for   the  relief   of  Maria 


U\  the   Committee  on  the 


H.R.  3310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mesrop 
Bogosoglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2311.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Castell  (also  known  as  Aurora  Villanueva) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Jin 
Chun  (also  known  as  David  Chun)  and  his 
wife.  Bok  Lae  Sue  Chim;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Brenda  Gilo  Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  Di 
Nallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2315.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
PoUcar  Abutan  Puliar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2316.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maximo 
Gonzales-Solana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2317.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Shi  Chang 
Hsu  (also  known  as  Gerald  S.  C.  Hsu);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2318.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hosplclo 
A.  Lakilak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2319.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Man 
Young  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Leyba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mltsuyasu 
Maeno  (also  known  as  Solchi  Maeno) ,  and  his 
wife,  Noriko  Maeno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llor 
Novlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3333.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Slna  Fal- 
lahl  Oskoul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Peyravl  Pary  Parlchehr;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marc 
Mardoche  Serfaty,  his  wife,  Hilda  Serfaty. 
and  their  son.  Anthony  Sebastian  Serfaty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santuzza 
Simontl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2327.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Zuhalr  H. 
Yousif  (Naeem);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  2328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Casale;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heather 
Doreen  Warner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  2330.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Maria 
Dldio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ., 


HR.  2331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joseflna  Ferrer  Marasigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2332.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Bliss 
Georglna   Ongpln    Vlllacorta;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  2333  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Esther  Barrosa  and  daughter,  Andrea  Claudia 
Coltelllni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

HR.  2334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yusuf 
Qamar;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 

H.R.  2335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2336.  A    bin    for   the    relief   of   Adela 
Durda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

H  R.  2337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erika  M.  J. 
Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2338.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Levlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TXTNNEY : 

HR.  2339.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  certain  oil 
and  gas  leases:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelle 
Plorette  Courchesne;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2341.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Prenda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2342.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Spalvlerl    and     his    son,    Marco    Crescenzo 
Spalvierl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  2343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rainer 
Johannes  Kronenfeld;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.R.  2344«  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Krishan  Bajaj;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 

H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  golf  course  of  the  Poxburg 
Country  Club  of  Poxburg,  Pa.,  as  the  oldest 
golf  course  in  continuous  use  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  X3CII, 

28.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
S.  R.  Abramson,  M.D.,  MarksTlUe,  La.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Mo/iday,  January  6,  1969 


at  10:30  a.m.,  and 
by  the  Acting  Pres- 

,  M.D.,  president  and 
Concern,  Inc.,  San 
dffered     the     following 


The  Senate  mjt 
was  called  to  ord;r 
ident  pro  tempore 

James  W.  Turp  in 
founder  of  Projefit 
Diego.     Calif 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  creator  of  an  expanding 
universe,  Lord  of  a  shrinking  planet,  we 
acknowledge  more  fully  Your  awesome 
love,   patience,   and  forgiveness. 

Teach  us  that  oi  ir  world  has  now  grown 
too  small  for  anyt  riing  less  than  brother- 
hood: that  life  hiis  become  too  precious 
for  anything  less  than  peace;  that  hu- 
man relations  hai'e  become  too  critical 
for  anything  less  than  love. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  family.  Make  us 
realize  that  in  oUr  struggle  for  great- 
ness it  is  not  so  iiluch  how  deep  in  space 
we  can  go,  but  liow  far  we  can  reach 


in  solving  the  immediate  problems  of 
Your  beloved  earth's  people.  Help  us  to 
know  that  until  a  hollow-eyed,  emaci- 
ated, pot-bellied  child  of  the  Monta- 
gnard,  Ibo.  or  American  Indian  becomes 
"our  child"  we  have  not  yet  achieved  our 
national  purpose. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  peace.  Teach  us  to 
wage  peace  as  eagerly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally as  we  have  waged  war.  Make  us  to 
experience  no  real  satisfaction  if  we  win 
a  war  and  lose  a  people.  May  peace  be- 
come not  just  the  static  absence  of  fight- 
ing and  dying,  but  the  imaginative,  dy- 
namic situation  where  every  man  is  at 
peace  with  himself  because  his  family  has 
enough. 

And,  Father,  give  us  a  sense  of  love. 
As  the  world's  hungry,  poor,  and  sick 
ask.  "Do  you  understand?  Is  it  possible 
that  you  can  feel  our  feelings?"  let  this 
be  our  reply:  "Love  you?  I  am  you." 


WhUe  others  doubt,  even  scoff,  let  us 
direct  our  vast  resources  toward  a  world 
where  every  child  eats  enough,  every 
woman  is  adequately  attended  In  child- 
birth, and  every  man  knows  the  dignity 
of  supporting  his  own. 

May  this  be  our  glorious  quest.  Amen. 


PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  distingtxished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  to  escort  the  newly 
elected  President  pro  tempore  to  the  desk 
so  that  he  may  take  the  oath  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  escorted  by  Mr.  Aiken. 
advanced  to  the  rostrum;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  him 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
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and  Mr.  Russell  subscribed  to  the  oath. 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  RUSSELL  assumed  the  chair  as 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  can- 
not express  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  being  permitted  to  serve  at  periods, 
as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 

I  am  honored  to  be  escorted  to  the  ros- 
trum by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr  Aiken)  .  He  is  a  Senator  of  unusual 
ability— a  personal  friend  for  whom  I 
have  great  admiraUon  and  affection. 

The  Senate  is  a  unique  institution  of 
government.  There  are  manj  senates,  of 
course,  wherever  the  bicameral  system 
exists  but  no  other  occupies  the  position 
or  has  the  powers  that  are  vested  in  the 
U  S  Senate,  when  the  Senate  sees  fit  to 
exercise  those  powers.  There  are  times 
when  we  do  not. 

I  am  greatly  honored,  and  I  can  only 
assure  all  of  my  colleagues  that  I  shaU 
endeavor  to  be  scrupulously  fair  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to 
the  party  to  which  he  belongs  or  to  the 
Issues  before  the  Senate  or  any  personal 
predilections  I  may  have  in  regard  to  that 
issue.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause. 
Senators  rising.] 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  1)  to  provide  for  the 
counting  on  January  6,  1968,  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  messag'j  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  President-elect  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States,  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 

ftte. 

"The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
resolutions: 

H.  Res.  4.  Resolution  Informing  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  assembled;  that  John  W. 
McCormack,  a  Representative  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
elected  Speaker;  and  that  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
has  been  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  91st  Congress; 

H.  Res.  5.  Resolution  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Speaker  to  Join  with  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled,  and  that 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make;  and 

H  Res.  6.  Resolution  Instructing  the  Clerk 
to  inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elected 
John  W.  McCormack.  a  Representative  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Speak- 
er and  W.  Pat  Jennings,  a  citizen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  9l8t  Congress. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  reed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  9)  as  follows: 
S    Res.  9 

Resoli>ed,  That  Reverend  Edward  B.  Lewis, 
D  D  ,  of  Washington.  DC,  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
by, elected  AcUng  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  briefly? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  but  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  the  resolution  referred  to  Acting 
Chaplain  only,  and  that  the  selection  of 
the  Chaplain  was  entirely  an  open  ques- 
tion before  the  caucus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  that  was  made 
clear  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

very  much. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
January  3.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
is  dispensed  with. 


COUNTING  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
VOTE 


ACTING  CHAPLAIN  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate a  consideration. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  until  the  Senate 
proceeds  to  the  House  at  12:45  for  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote,  it  proceed 
to  a  discussion  of  the  possible  Issues 
which  may  arise  In  that  session,  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  proponents  and  opponents,  with 
the  majority  leader  or  someone  desig- 
nated by  him  in  charge  of  the  time  for 
the  proponents,  and  the  minority  leader 
or  someone  designated  by  him  In  charge 
of  the  time  of  the  opponents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  this  may  be 
as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  for  know- 
ing what  the  format  will  be.  I  understand 
when  we  go  into  joint  session  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  objection  which  has  been 
referred  to  with  respect  to  a  certain  elec- 
tor will  be  proffered  In  the  joint  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  law 
provides  for  the  objection  to  be  submitted 
at  the  Joint  session. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 


\ 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  But 
that  is  the  Umlt  of  the  authority  of  the 
joint  session,  and  the  law  then  requires 
the  Senate  to  repair  to  Its  Chamber  and 
consider  the  objection,  and  the  House  to 
consider  the  objection  In  Its  Chamber, 
and,  of  course,  the  Senator  Is  familiar 
with  the  law  that  provides  that  if  one 
body  agrees  and  the  other  disagrees,  the 
certificate  stands.  There  are  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  but  they  will  be  settled 
in  the  Senate,  except  when  we  return  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  report 
the   results  of  the   proceedings  of   the 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  may  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  I  should  like  to 
ascertain  now.  if  possible,  exactly  how 
this  objection  Is  going  to  be  registered, 
and  whether  or  not  It  is  to  be  done  on 
a  voice  vote,  or  whether  a  rollcall  is  an- 
ticipated, and  whether  we  are  operating 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  of  the  Senate.  Those  mat- 
ters are  all  obscure  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
objections  must  be  filed  in  writing,  signed 
by  a  Senator  and  a  Representative.  The 
joint  session  may  not  take  any  action 
whatever,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois;  but  the  Senate  will  return  to 
this  Chamber  and  when  It  returns,  It 
will  be  bound  by  the  law  which,  as  I 
recall,  provides  for  2  hours  of  discussion, 
limited  to  5  minutes  to  each  Senator. 
The  Senate  will  then  determine  whether 
It  win  decide  the  Issue  on  a  viva  voce  vote 
or  a  rollcall  vote,  or  on  a  standing 
division. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  only  issue 
before  the  Senate,  if  and  when  we  re- 
turn, will  be  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  statute  to  cover  a  case  of  this 
kind? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No: 
there  cannot  be  any  issue  on  the  revision 
of  the  statute  at  that  point.  It  will  be 
on  the  application  of  the  statute  to  the 
constitutional  principles  regarding  the 
action  of  electors. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  a  copy  of  It, 
prepared  by  the  Parliamentarian,  which 
I  anticipated  was  a  modification  of  the 
statute  which  was  to  be  offered  here  In 
order  to  cover  the  case. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  At  one  point  last  week 
we  contemplated  the  possiblUty  of  lib- 
eralizing the  terms  for  debate  by  the  In- 
troduction of  a  resolution,  which  could 
have  been  done  last  Friday  and  hope- 
fully enacted  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  the  President  before  noon  today. 

But  rather  than  pursue  that  route,  af- 
ter discussing  the  matter  with  the  Par- 
Uamentarlans  of  both  Houses,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Russell),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin).  and 
others  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Senate, 
with  respect  to  the  debate,  to  give  unani- 
mous consent  to  the  usual  procedure  in 
the  Senate;  that  is.  that  the  2  hours  be 
divided  equaUy  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  any 
other  Senators  they  may  designate,  and 
that  the  debate  thereafter  continue  as  it 
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cust<Mnarily  floes  in  the  Senate  under 
such  unanlmdus-consent  agreement. 

Since  we  found  agreement  among  the 
Senators  I  have  mentioned  that  this  pro- 
cedure was  passible,  subject,  of  course,  to 
approval  of  the  Senate,  we  decided  to 
follow  that  route.  So  this  afternoon,  after 
we  reconvene,  I  take  It  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  will  be  propounded  to 
that  effect,  governing  the  terms  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  CURTie.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  should  like  tjo  inquire,  inasmuch  as  the 
House  of  RepnesentaUves  and  the  Senate 
both  recognize  as  valid  an  action  taken 
by  imanimous  consent,  whether  it  would 
be  possible,  iit  the  joint  session,  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  other  elec- 
toral votes  be  counted,  that  the  result  be 
declared  and  certified,  and  that  the  one 
vote  in  question  be  deferred  for  further 
deliberations,  j 

My  reason  tpr  the  inquiry  is  that  the 
Constitution  g^ves  to  each  body  the  right 
to  determine  its  own  membership;  yet, 
when  a  contest  arises,  the  apparent  wln- 

-  nerja  sworn  in  and  the  matter  is  deferred 

-  for  .due  deliberation,  committee  hearing, 
and  so  on. 

Would  it  violate  the  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  a  Senator  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent Irequest  in  the  joint  ses- 
sion, to  the  effect  that  all  votes  except 
this  one  be  counted,  and  the  result  de- 
clared, and  the  contested  matter  be 
deferred?  ! 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  joint  session  is 
not  conducted  under  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate ;  it  is  conducted  under  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  lielating  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  4nd  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes the  pro<jediu-es. 

It  is  a  commto  saying  that  the  Senate 
can  do  anything  by  unanimous  consent. 
I  do  not  know !  whether  that  applies  to 
the  Rules  of  tie  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  not.  Tl^e  Chair  would  hope  that 
we  would  proceed  in  the  regular  order. 
It  takes  only  about  15  or  20  minutes  to 
run  through  th«  States,  and  to  do  other- 
wise might  be  construed  as  denying  some 
Members  a  right  to  interpose  objections 
as  authorized  by  the  law.  While  the 
Chair  would  noi  object,  the  Chair  would 
hope  that  somi  other  Member  of  tliis 
body  or  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
would  object  to  dispensing  with  the  con- 
stitutional procedure  that  is  set  forth  in 
some  detail. 

'■  thank  the  distinguished 
comment  on  the  mat 
lat  the  same  constitu 
fes  to  determine  contests 
in  the  Senate  e^ist;  yet,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  wejhave  adopted  our  proce- 
dure, sometimes  by  unanimous  consent 
The  PRESIDjENT  pro  tempore.  Of 
"jurely  an  advisory  opin- 
resent  occupant  of  the 
look  with  any  high  de- 
Jon  advisory  parliamen- 
|ut  it  is  the  opinion  of 
,ader  the  wording  of  the 
statute,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  Constitution!  no  final  declaration  of 
the  vote  can  be  iiade  until  after  the  two 
bodies  have  sepjarately  considered  any 
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objection  that  might  be  entered.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  would  be  in  order. 

Is  there  objectitm  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
applies  only  to  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  un- 
derstand. The  request  is  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  from  now  imtil  12:45, 
when  the  Senate  will  retire  to  the  joint 
session,  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  take  it  that  Senators  are  fully  in- 
formed about  what  It  is  that  I  intend 
to  propose  this  afternoon,  when  the  Sen- 
ate meets  in  joint  session  with  the  Hoiise 
to  count  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one 
objection  will  be  filed.  That  objection  will 
be  filed  to  the  vote  of  the  elector  from 
North  Carolina  who  was  elected  an  elec- 
tor on  a  Nixon  slate,  but  who  cast  his 
vote  for  George  C.  Wallace  and  Curtis 
LeMay.  That  objection  will  be  limited  to 
the  request  that,  if  both  Houses  agree, 
that  vote  will  be  rejected. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
a  proposal  that,  in  addition.  Congress  be 
asked  to  declare  that  the  vote  to  be  cast 
for  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew.  Those  who 
support  the  objection  will  not  make  that 
request  this  afternoon.  The  reason  we 
will  not  is  that,  after  discussion  with 
persons  who  were  in  a  position  to  advise 
us  on  the  parliamentary  implications  of 
such  a  move,  we  were  afraid  that  to 
make  both  requests  might  result  in  a  dif- 
ferent action  in  each  House,  and  thus 
vitiate  any  effective  action  by  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  vote  in  question. 
Under  the  statute,  each  House  must  take 
the  same  action  if  the  challenge  is  to  be 
sustained.  If  the  Houses  disagree,  the 
challenge  is  not  sustained. 

To  introduce  both  requests  for  relief, 
it  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  would  open  up 
possibilities  of  disagreement,  even  though 
both  Houses  might  agree,  or  might  be  in 
agreement,  with  respect  to  the  request  to 
reject  the  vote  for  Mr.  WaUace.  To  avoid 
that  risk,  therefore,  we  shall  limit  the 
objection  to  a  request  that  if  both  Houses 
agree,  the  challenged  vote  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  a 
simple  question :  Would  this  procedure  in 
any  way  whatsoever  cloud  the  oflBcial  an- 
nouncement of  the  election? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  it  what? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  cloud  the  offi- 
cial announcement  of  the  election  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  I  cannot  see  how 
that  decision  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  this  vote  would  change  the  result  in 


any  way  or  affect  the  result  or  cloud  it 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  only  ques- 
tion in  issue  is  with  respect  to  one  par- 
ticular vote? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  challenge  with  respect  to  any  other 
vote  or  any  other  State.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  this  one  vote,  and  this  one 
vote  alone. 

The  discussion  this  morning  was 
scheduled  because  of  what  appears  to  be 
very  rigid  limitations  in  the  statute  con- 
cerning the  debate  once  the  Senate  re- 
turns to  its  Chamber  to  debate  the  ob- 
jection. The  statute  provides  that  the 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours  and 
that  each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  for  5  minutes  and  not  more  than 
once.  This  restriction,  it  seemed  to  us. 
if  enforced,  would  rigidly  limit  the  pos- 
sibility of  conducting  a  discussion  on  this 
issue  which  would  be  useful  to  the  coim- 
try.  So  we  scheduled  this  discussion  this 
morning,  when  we  are  unrestricted,  in 
that  rigid  sense,  in  order  to  give  Senators 
who  are  interested  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  understanding  of  the  issue  be- 
fore we  begin  the  formal  debate.  The 
time  this  morning  has  been  divided,  as 
Senators  have  heard,  between  the  op- 
ponents and  the  proponents  before  we 
get  down  to  the  question  of  this  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  have  understood  the  Senator  correctly. 
When  we  were  discussing  the  matter  last 
week,  I  thought  the  thrust  of  his  pro- 
posal was  to  transfer  the  vote  of  Dr. 
BaUey  from  Wallace,  for  whom  he  cast 
it,  back  in  support  of  Richard  Nixon,  for 
whom  the  people  of  North  Carolina  voted. 
Was  not  that  the  thrust  of  the  original 
proposal? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  proposed  two  steps. 
First,  that  the  vote  cast  for  Mr.  Wallace 
in  North  Carolina  be  rejected:  second, 
that  the  vote  be  announced  for  Mr. 
Nixon;  yes.  Two  steps  were  proposed,  as 
the  Senator  has  said. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  that  been  changed? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  dropped  the 
second  request,  for  the  reason  that  I  tried 
to  describe  earlier.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try 
to  describe  it  again. 

Under  the  statute  that  we  are  using  to 
bring  the  question  before  Congress,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  challenge — or  the 
objection;  that  is  the  word  of  art — both 
Houses  must  agree.  We  sought  a  way  to 
make  it  possible  for  each  House  to  speak 
out  on  each  of  these  points:  that  is,  the 
question  of  the  rejection  of  the  vote  and 
also  the  question  of  casting  the  vote  for 
Mr.  Nixon.  We  considered,  for  example, 
the  possibility  of  filing  two  objections, 
one  limited  to  the  rejection  of  the  vote, 
the  other  covering  both  points. 

But  it  was  our  impression,  after  dis- 
cussing the  question  with  our  parliamen- 
tary consultants,  that  if  we  were  to  take 
the  second  course,  and  if  the  two  Houses 
were  not  in  complete  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  both  courses,  we  might  then  face 
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the  possibility  that  the  action  of  the  two 
Houses  would  be  declared  in  disagree- 
ment because  they  did  not  agree  totally. 
So  the  possibility  faced  us  that  even 
though  both  Houses  agreed  to  reject  the 
vote  cast  for  Mr.  Wallace,  if  one  House 
disagreed  with  respect  to  casting  the  vote 
for  Mr.  Nixon,  the  action  of  the  Houses 
In  agreeing  to  the  first  point  would  be 
vitiated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  can  understand  the 
dilemma  that  disturbs  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  But  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  dilenuna  could  be  resolved 
by  putting  both  provisions  within  the 
same  objection,  because  we  then  consider 
the  problem  differently  from  what  the 
Senate  is  now  undertaking  to  do. 

The  first  proposal  would  have  retained 
for  the  people  of  North  Carolina  what- 
ever nvunber  of  electors  they  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  Constitution.  The  sec- 
ond proposal,  it  seems  to  me,  deprives 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  of  one  of 
their  electors.  I  just  do  not  see  how  we 
have  any  right,  as  a  Congress,  to  tell  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  that  they  have 
the  number  of  electors  to  whom  they  are 
entitled,  minus  the  one  which  we  have 

As  long  as  the  Senator  retained  the 
thrust  of  the  other  vote,  as  he  read  it,  I 
thought  he  was  on  soimder  ground. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator's  position.  The 
question  that  faced  us  was.  "Should  we 
risk  setting  a  larger  precedent  at  the 
risk  of  losing  a  lesser  precedent?"  It  is 
my  feeling  that  if  Congress  will  take  the 
position  which  I  hope  it  will  take:  name- 
ly, that  the  vote  cast  tor  Mr.  Wallace 
ought  to  be  rejected,  that  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  will,  in  the  future.  In- 
hibit electors  from  taking  the  action  that 
Dr.  Bailey,  of  North  Carolina,  took  in 
this  ease. 

I  would  make  this  observation,  too: 
That  as  the  North  Carolina  situation  now 
stands,  the  effective  vote  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  limited  to  11  votes,  because  one  of 
the  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Nixon  is  offset  by 
the  vote  cast  for  Mr.  Wallace.  So  if  Con- 
gress were  to  reject  the  vote  cast  for  Mr. 
Wallace,  one  vote — one  effective  vote — 
would  have  been  added  to  North  Caro- 
lina's total,  and  North  Carolina  would 
have  12  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Nixon  without 
any  offsetting  ones  cast  for  Mr.  Wallace. 
I  felt  we  ought  to  take  that  much  of  a 
gain,  even  though  we  could  not,  perhaps 
expect  to  get  the  total  gain  we  would 
like. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  disturbs  me  is  that 
there  is  a  switch  from  what  originally 
seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  deprive  Dr. 
BaUey  of  his  option,  which  he  took,  and 
thereby  punish  him  for  taking  it,  and 
Instead  to  punish  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  by  depriving  them  of  the  vote 
of  one  of  their  electors.  The  two  provi- 
sions could  be  Joined  with  the  simple 
conjunction  "and." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  difficulty  with  that 
is  that  we  were  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  to  submit  that  kind  of 
proposal  might  be  subject  to  a  motion 
for  a  division  in  one  or  both  Houses, 
again  opening  the  door  to  a  different  ac- 
tion in  each  House,  and  thus  causing  a 
vitiation  of  the  whole  proceeding.  We  do 
not  want  to  take  that  risk.  There  are  a 


great  many  holes  in  the  electoral  pro- 
cedure at  the  present  time,  and  we  can- 
not deal  with  all  of  them  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

Really,  my  principal  purpose  in  Join- 
ing in  this  effort  is  to  open  the  issue,  to 
expose  it,  perhaps  to  identify  the  dan- 
gers and  the  risks,  and  by  so  doing  to 
stimulate  the  movement  for  constitu- 
tional reform  of  the  entire  process. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  it  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  what  will 
happen  to  this  one  electoral  vote  if  the 
Senator's  position  is  sustained? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  objection  we  in- 
tend to  file  is  filed  and  acted  upon  and 
supported,  then  one  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina electoral  votes  will  be  uncounted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  to  the 

report  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  does 

not  seek  to  get  liis  resolution  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  want  it  agreed  to. 

I  believe  in  my  position. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  winning, 
because  I  suspect  that  by  losing  I  might 
develop  more  momentimi  for  constitu- 
tional reform  than  by  winning. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  challenge  the  sincerity  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  because  he  is  so  well 
respected  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate: 
but  I  could  not  help  being  affected  to 
some  extent  by  liis  statement  that  this 
action  is  being  taken  to  call  attention  to 
some  other  problem  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  regarded  as  important. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  Perhaps  I  made  my 
statement  too  broad. 

All  we  can  hope  to  do  effectively  here 
today,  I  believe,  is  to  expose  this  F>ar- 
tlcular  weakness  or  shortcoming  in  the 
electoral  process  and  to  give  the  country 
the  benefit  of  the  congressional  view 
with  respect  to  it — to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, for  whatever  weight  that  prece- 
dent may  have  in  the  future.  I  believe 
that  is  a  useful  exercise,  and  we  should 
do  it.  But  by  getting  involved  in  it,  I  may 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  think 
we  have  dramatized  the  entire  problem 
and  perhaps  focused  public  attention  on 
it  in  a  way  that  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  focused. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  dramatizing  the 
problem,  is  it  the  contention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  that  the 
action  he  proposes  is  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution  and  existing  statutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes:  I  do.  In  my  open- 
ing remarks,  I  shall  amplify  that  point  a 
little  more. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  electoral  college  needs 
some  reform.  But  would  not  this  be  a 
dangerous  precedent,  in  that  it  would 
arrogate  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the 
electors,  the  power  to  elect  the  President 
smd  Vice  President?  For  example,  we 
now  have  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate.  We  have  a  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House.  If  this  Democratic  major- 
ity were  so  venal,  could  they  not  vitiate 


the  entire  election  process  and  say  that 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  elected  President 
rather  than  Richard  Nixon? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suppose  we  could  do 
that  with  respect  to  our  own  election  as 
Senators.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
question  as  to  our  right,  as  a  Senate  to 
pass  finally  upon  the  election  of  the 
qualifications  of  anyone  elected  to  thLs 

body. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  is  a  difference. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  we  anticipate  venal- 
ity  

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Senators  are  elected 
by  popular  vote,  and  each  House  is  the 
judge  of  its  own  membership.  But  Presi- 
dents are  elected  by  the  electoral  college. 
As  I  understand  it,  we  exercise  only  the 
function  of  supervising  the  casting  of 
those  votes  and  declaring  the  result. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand. 
Of  course,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
founders  to  establish  three  separate  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government, 
each  as  independent  of  the  others  as  pos- 
sible. Yet,  it  was  not  possible  to  isolate 
them  from  one  another  because  there 
is  a  relationship  among  the  three  that 
from  time  to  time  has  had  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  methods  by  which  we  le- 
cognlzed  that  relationship  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  Constitution. 

Here  we  have  a  problem:  Electors  are 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions laid  down  by  State  legislatures 
under  the  Constitution.  Every  election  is 
certified  by  State  officials,  and  they  are 
required  to  meet  on  a  day  set  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  their  votes. 
That  date  last  year  was  December  16, 
1968.  Prior  to  that  time,  their  election  as 
electors  had  been  certified.  The  13  North 
Carolina  electors  in  question,  including 
Dr.  Lloyd  Bailey,  were  elected  on  a  Nixon 
slate.  The  names  on  that  slate  were  not 
on  the  ballot.  There  was  also  a  WaUace 
slate.  The  names  of  the  Wallace  electors 
were  not  on  the  ballot. 

These  electors  were  elected  only  be- 
cause the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
same  party  was  given  votes  by  North 
Carolina  voters  wtiich  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  electors  by  operation  of 
State  law.  There  was  every  anticipation, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  electors  of  any 
one  of  the  three  slates,  if  elected,  would 
support  the  candidate  of  their  party. 
Prior  to  December  16.  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  this  was  not  going  to  be 
the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  North 
Carolina  attorney  general  anticipated 
that  these  13  electors  would  follow  the 
apparent  mandate  of  the  people  and  that 
all  13  of  them  would  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon; 
and  the  papers  were  prepared  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government 
in  Washington  in  accordance  with  that 
assumption.  But  when  the  electors  met. 
Dr.  Bailey  decided  he  was  not  going  to 
follow  that  mandate,  and  he  decided  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  LeMay. 

As  a  consequence  of  that,  the  results 
of  the  meeting  on  December  16  could 
not  be  recorded  on  that  day  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  seat  of  government,  and 
they  were  received  within  the  last  few 
days,  because  it  was  necessary  to  revise 
the  papers:  and  I  imderstand  it  was  nec- 
essary for  those  in  charge  to  travel  some 
1,200  miles  by  automobile,  from  one  elec- 
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tor  to  another,!  to  get  the  signatures  on 
the  new  papers.  I 

So  the  entire  {process,  up  xmtil  the  time 
Dr.  Bailey  casli  his  vote,  was  geared  to 
the  assumption  that  he  had  been  nom- 
inated by  district  convention  to  be  a  Re- 
publican elector,  that  his  nomination  as 
such  had  been  iled  without  his  objection 
with  the  appropriate  State  ofiQclals,  and 
that  his  party's  candidate  for  President 
had  gone  on  th*  ballot,  carrying  his  vote 
with  it.  After  the  election,  his  election  as 
a  Republican  elector  was  certified  by  the 
appropriate  State  officials,  and  he  did 
not  object.  It  Mfas  not  until  the  electors 
met  in  Raleigli  that  he  annoimced  he 
was  not  going  io  do  what  everybody  up 
to  that  point  assumed  he  would  do — that 
is,  cast  his  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

He  announced  what  he  did.  He  did  not 
have  to  do  thatl  The  vote  on  the  part  of 
electors  is  by  ballot,  presvunably  secret, 
if  they  so  choos^.  So  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  could  have  ]  done  this  without  any 
warning  or  anjf  announcement  to  any- 
body_,  .that  his  action  would  not  have 
Jjeen,  ^own  until  the  North  Carolina 
certificates  werft  opened  in  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  his  ac- 
tion would  theri  become  known. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  [Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MUSKII 
plete  my  stater 


I  should  like  to  com- 
ment; then  I  shall  yield. 
The  questions  that  face  us  are  these: 
First,  did  he  have  a  right  to  do  what  he 
did?  Second,  if  he  did  not,  what  provi- 
sions for  relief  are  available,  not  only  to 
the  people  of  N»rth  Carolina  but  also  to 
the  people  of  trie  country?  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  tE*resident  of  the  entire 
country,  not  thelpresident  of  North  Caro- 
lina: and  the  North  Carolina  votes  could 
well  have  been  decisive  in  transferring 
the  victory  frdm  Mr.  Nixon  to  Mr. 
Wallace. 

So  if  this  surprise  were  spnmg  on  us 
this  afternoon,  iometime  between  1  and 
2  o'clock,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this 
question:  Is  it  Something  the  elector  or 
electors  had  a  rfght  to  do?  If  not,  what 
remedy  is  available  to  the  country  ? 

Finally,  does  Congress  have  any  au- 
thority to  apply  a  remedy? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE/i  yield. 
Mr.  TALMAPGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  as  to  the  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  elector.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  even!  more  dangerous  if  Con- 
gress undertook  ito  nullify  electoral  votes 
or  to  change  eilectoral  votes,  however 
they  may  be  castj 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  fin  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  jthat  the  least  danger 
involved  in  this  iituation  is  that  fraudu- 
lent electors,  motivated  by  improper  pur- 
poses, might  ele^t  themselves  under  this 
weakness  in  tlje  electoral  process  to 
change  and  frusSrate  the  resxilt  Indicated 
by  the  electorate  and  we  should  stand 
silently  by  and  let  it  happen. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  say  that  it  should  be  changed  In  a  con- 
stitutional manner  rather  than  resorting 
to  an  imconstltutional  method  of  having 
Congress  either  nullify  these  votes  or 
change  them  in  accordance  with  Its  will. 


I  think  it  would 


Congress  undert^k  to  declare  or  to  say 


be  more  dangerous  If 


that  we  are  responsible  for  how  this 
electoral  vote  should  be  cast.  We  could 
change  the  entire  result. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  I  am  proposing  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
ixjrtunity  to  get  into  my  argument,  is 
something  far  less  than  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any 
moM^f  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  XuSKIE.  I  caimot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter time  to  go  into  the  argument. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  replied 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is  a  point 
well  taken.  I  do  not  in  any  way  suggest 
that  we,  as  individual  Senators,  do  not 
have  the  right  to  interrupt  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  I 
speak  for  him,  and  I  know  I  speak  for 
myself. 

This  effort  does  not  contemplate  doing 
anything  that  is  imconstltutional.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct  in 
saying  that  we  would  be  derelict  in  owe 
duty  not  to  do  so.  It  does  not  contemplate 
anything  unlawful. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  make  his  presentation  and  deal 
with  the  constitutional  question  and  the 
point  of  law  involved:  then  this  body 
could  zero  in  on  those  two  issues  and 
decide  whether  the  case  has  merit. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sentation is  to  answer  questions.  I  be- 
lieve some  minimum  presentation  on  my 
part  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  point  up  this  matter, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  that  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  what  amounts  to 
a  choice  between  two  evils :  The  evil  that 
if  we  reject  the  resolution,  then  a  fraudu- 
lent vote  can  b^ast 

Mr.  MUSKIE^nd  counted. 
Mr.  MELLER.  And  counted.  There  is 
that  proposition  as  against  the  evil  that 
If  we  adopt  the  Senator's  resolution,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  will  be  deprived 
of  one  of  its  electors.  I  think  it  comes 
down  to  that. 

Bearing  on  that,  there  should  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  legal  procedures  that 
North  Carolina  either  has  gone  through 
or  could  go  through  with  respect  to  this 
particular  elector.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  would  include  this  point  in 
his  discussion  or  perhaps  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  a  dis- 
cussion on  that  point,  because  I  think  the 
point  as  to  whether  North  Carolina  may 
or  may  not  have  forfeited  its  right  to 
hang  onto  that  elector  would  bear  on  my 
decision. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
mind me  of  that  point  later,  I  will  be 
glad  to  touch  on  it.  I  would  like,  first,  to 
touch  on  the  positive  argiunent  and  then 
come  back  to  that  specific  point  toward 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

This  procedure  is  not  Intended  as  a 
way  to  achieve  constitutional  reform.  In 


common  with  vaanj  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  for  constitutional  re- 
form, but  only  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  reforms  which  must  be  much 
broader  than  the  action  we  propose 
today.  I  think  that  in  the  history  of  the 
country  there  have  been  over  500  resolu- 
tions proposing  the  reform  of  this  sys- 
tem. None  of  them  has  gotten  anywhere, 
so  we  are  still  living  with  the  present 
electoral  system.  I  think  it  is  possible  fqr 
us  to  correct  any  inadequacies  or  to  shore 
up  any  weaknesses,  or  eliminate  them, 
not  by  unconstitutional  means  but  by 
careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  options 
open  to  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
has  already  discussed  this  problem,  but 
if  he  has  not  I  wish  to  direct  attention 
to  it.  I  shall  he  brief  in  my  background 
remarks. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  article  n  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  12th  amendment, 
do  not  provide  specific  requirements  of 
the  electors  as  to  the  candidates  for 
whom  they  should  vote.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  in  the  enactment  of  the  12th 
amendment  it  was  made  clear  that  they 
would  vote  separately  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  However,  the  amendment 
did  not  provide  that  the  electors  must 
vote  for  that  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  President  who  received  the  major- 
ity vote  in  the  State. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out  in  his  re- 
marks, the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  a  State  statute 
which  requires  an  elector  to  take  a  "loy- 
alty oath"  to  vote  for  his  party's  nomi- 
nee prior  to  his  certification  as  an  elec- 
tor as  not  being  contrary  to  the  12th 
amendment. 

But  none  of  these  State  statutes  pro- 
vide a  remedy  to  enforce  the  elector's 
statutory  requirement  that  he  shall  vote 
for  the  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
President  who  receives  the  majority  vote. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  avoided  any 
determination  of  this  issue.  In  fact,  it 
has  suggested  in  the  Ray  against  Blair 
decision  that  such  statutes  are  unen- 
forceable. 

As  the  Senator  said,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hayes-Tilden  election  Congress  enacted 
the  statutory  provision  providing  for  the 
method  of  counting  the  votes.  As  I  read 
the  statute,  it  simply  provides  that  the 
votes  shall  be  coimted  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  but  and  I  quote  "the  two  Houses 
concurrenUy  may  reject  the  vote  or  votes 
when  they  agree  that  such  vote  or  votes 
have  not  been  so  regularly  given  by  elec- 
tors whose  appointment  has  been  cer- 
tified." 

I  now  come  to  my  question :  Where  do 
we  find  the  authority,  or  what  is  the  au- 
thority, which  permits  Congress  to  ex- 
clude the  vote  of  this  elector,  or,  to  go 
further,  not  only  exclude  it  but  to  rein- 
state it  and  coimt  it  for  Mr.  Nixon  in  this 
case?  Where  is  that  authority  found? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  two  possible 
places  to  look  for  the  authority:  The  first 
is  the  Constitution  itself,  which  may  en- 
compass greater  authority  for  Congress 
in  this  respect  than  Congress  has  Im- 
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plemented  with  the  statute  of  1887.  The 
statute  of  1887  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  codify  its  under- 
standing of  its  authority  because  of  the 
crisis  which  the  Hayes-Tilden  situation 
created  for  the  country. 

I  think  the  1887  statute  was  broader 
than  was  necessary  to  merely  deal  with 
the  situation  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  mat- 
ter. It  was  broader  than  that,  and  the 
words  of  the  key  phrase  are  "regularly 
given." 

The  certification  by  the  State  relates 
to  the  election  of  the  electors.  It  is  not 
to  that  point  of  certification  whether  the 
vote  cast  by  tjBfe  electors  was  "regularly 
given."  If  the  phrase  "regxilarly  given" 
Involves  the  vote,  then  somebody  must  be 
in  a  position  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  vote  was  "regularly  given." 

The  State  has  not  done  so  in  this  in- 
stance. Indeed,  if  the  votes  were  cast  by 
secret  ballot,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
the  State  to  do  so;  and  since  the  sealed 
ballots  are  to  be  opened  this  afternoon 
after  1  o'clock,  there  will  hardly  be  an 
opportunity  then  for  the  State  to  do  so. 
If  the  phrase  "regularly  given"  is  to  be 
evaluated  by  somebody  between  1  and  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  there  is  only  one 
instrument  for  doing  so:  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  question.  It  is  his  view  that 
the  langxmge  "regularly  given"  provides 
to  Congress  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  an  elector  is  required  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  majority  vote  of  the  State. 
Is  that  the  argument? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  argument. 
Mr.  COOPER.  One  other  question; 
then  I  will  close.  This  language  is  found 
in  the  statute,  which,  since  the  Hayes- 
Tllden  election,  has  been  amended  as  re- 
cently as  1941.  In  the  statute  provid- 
ing for  the  electoral  vote  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Congress  provided  that 
"each  person"  elected  as  elector  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  shall  In  the 
presence  of  the  Board,  take  an  oath  or 
solemnly  affirm  that  he  will  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  party  he  has  been 
nominated  to  represent  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  vote  in  such  manner  in  the 
electoral  college."  This  Indicates  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

Would  the  Senator  consider,  then,  that 
to  arrive  at  the  result  he  desires,  and  to 
arrive  at  it  properly,  that  Congress  could 
amend  the  statute  to  cover  this  situa- 
tion In  the  future? 

These  are  technical  questions  but  I 
think  we  should  consider  them  so  as  to 
find  out  what  our  powers  are. 

(At  this  point  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore resumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  could  consider  a 
broadening  of  the  statute  of  1887.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  Is  arguable  that  Con- 
gress has  greater  authority  to  deal  with 
this  question  than  may  be  found  in  the 
statute,  because  the  Constitution  in  the 
12th  amendment,  which  is  the  pertinent 
language  here,  reads: 

Tbe  President  of  the  Senate  shall.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  certlflcates  and  the 
Totea  sbaU  then  be  oonnted; 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  certificates  are 
sealed,  and  that  until  they  are  opened 


and  the  contents  disclosed,  no  one — in- 
cluding Congress — is  In  a  position  to 
know  the  extent  to  which  votes  may  have 
been  irregularly  given.  If  Congress  is 
helpless  to  act  at  that  point,  no  one  else 
is  in  a  pwsition  to  act  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland) 
is  on  his  feet  to  ask  me  questions,  I  may 
point  out  that  not  more  than  25  minutes 
remain  to  me,  and  I  have  not  yet  made 
my  presentation,  after  which  I  should 
like  to  open  the  discussion  to  questions, 
unless  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  a 
very  pertinent  question  on  this  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  be  recognized  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  com- 
pletes his  main  statement,  if  he  will  rec- 
ognize me  at  that  time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  try  to  simpUfy 
my  presentation. 

To  minimize  the  use  of  the  precedents 
in  order  to  give  the  Senate  the  thrust  of 
my  argument,  it  is  clear  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  intended  that  presi- 
dential electors  shall  be  free  agents. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  con- 
sider custom  since  that  time,  whatever 
it  has  been,  as  a  repeal  of  an  effective 
constitutional  amendment  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  my  argument  pro- 
ceeds on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion that  electors  shall  be  free  agents,  en- 
titled to  express  their  individual  prefer- 
ences on  the  day  they  cast  their  ballot. 
But  then  I  add  this:  free  to  exercise  their 
individual  preferences  on  that  day.  un- 
less they,  by  their  act,  have  previously 
limited  the  scope  of  their  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Constitution 
was  written,  it  did  not  envision  political 
parties.  But,  almost  immediately,  polit- 
ical parties  developed  and  political 
parties  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
putting  together  slates  of  electors  com- 
mitted to  the  presidential  candidate  of 
that  party. 

From  the  beginning,  that  action,  and 
the  action  of  the  electors  in  accepting 
nomination  to  such  slates,  has  been  re- 
garded as  limiting  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  electors  on  the  day  designated  of- 
ficially to  cast  the  ballots. 

Without  any  interruption  of  historical 
development,  that  has  been  the  case 
since  the  first  and  second  elections.  In- 
deed, the  Jefferson-Burr  controversy 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
electors  felt  bound  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  two  persons  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  and  because 
they  felt  they  were  bound,  and  because 
there  was  no  constitutional  provision  for 
separating  their  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

So  that  controversy  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  the  electors  felt 
bound  and  did  not  feel  they  were  free,  on 
the  day  officially  designated  to  cast  their 
votes,  to  depart  from  the  commitment 
and  responsibility  which  they  had  ac- 
cepted. 

Thus,  we  had  the  Jefferson-Burr  con- 
troversy, and  the  12th  amendment  was 
adopted  In  1804.  The  12th  amendment 
was   adopted  on  the   asstmiptton  that 


electors  in  the  future  would  also  feel 
bound.  The  12th  amendment  was 
adopted  in  order  to  avoid  just  those 
stalemates  slmUarly  arising. 

Why  did  they  arise?  Because  the  elec- 
tors felt  bovmd. 

The  solution  of  the  12th  amendment 
was  to  permit  the  electors  to  vote  sep- 
arately and  to  do  that  for  President  and 
Vice  President;  not  to  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  bound  electors,  but  to  act  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  feel  bound. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  debates  in 
the  Senate  and  House  they  will  find  ex- 
pression after  expression  by  Members  of 
both  Houses  that  the  objective  was  to  tie 
the  results  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  16,510 
presidential  electors  and  only  six.  includ- 
ing this  one,  have  been  faithless  to  a 
commitment  which  they  had  made.  Only 
six. 

One  of  these  was  in  the  election  of 
1796,  when  a  Federalist  elector  voted  for 
Mr.  Adams  rather  than  Mr.  Jefferson. 
One  of  his  constituents,  commenting 
upon  that  action,  stated : 

Do  I  choose  Samuel  Miles  to  determine  for 
me  whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son shall  be  President?  No!  I  chose  him  to 
act.  not  to  think. 


Tlie  second  faithless  elector  voted  in 
the  election  in  which  Mr.  Monroe  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral 
college,  except  for  this  one  elector.  He 
was  faithless  because,  he  said  that  no 
mar  should  enjoy  Washington's  distinc- 
tion of  a  vmanimous  vote.  That  was  his 
only  excuse. 

During  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy, 
a  Republican  elector  from  New  York  was 
tempted  to  vote  for  Mr.  Tilden,  because 
Mr.  Tilden  had  a  majority  of  the  vote, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  crisis  which  would 
follow  the  throwing  the  election  into  the 
House  and  into  a  special  presidential 
commission.  What  did  he  say  about  his 
right  to  do  so?  I  think  his  exact  words 
are  pertinent  here.  This  was  in  1876: 

In  my  own  judgment,  I  have  no  choice, 
and  am  honor  bound  to  vote  for  Hayes,  as 
the  people  who  chose  me  expected  me  to  do. 
They  did  not  choose  me  because  they  had 
confidence  in  my  Judgment,  but  because 
they  thought  they  knew  what  the  judgment 
would  be.  If  I  had  told  them  that  I  would 
vote  for  TUden,  they  would  never  have  nomi- 
nated me.  It  U  a"  piajn  question  of  trust. 

Now,  from  that  time  untU  the  1948 
election  there  were  no  faithless  electors, 
and  the  tradition  of  being  bound  to  their 
party  slate  became  more  and  more  firmly 
fixed  in  the  tradition  of  the  country,  not 
as  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  but 
because  their  acceptance  of  a  place  on 
the  party  slate  indicated  their  prefer- 
ence for  President  before  the  general 
election,  Ijefore  the  electoral  college  met, 
under  circumstances  that  entitled  the 
electorate  to  rely  upon  that  expression 
of  preference.  This  is  the  whole  point. 
We  are  not  proposing  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now  the  question  arises.  Is  it  uncon- 
stitutional for  the  elector  to  limit  his 
freedom  of  choice  on  the  day  the  elec- 
toral college  meets?  Well,  we  have  a  little 
guidance  from  the  courts  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  they  say  It  is.  In  an  Alabama 
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it  is.  Let  me  read  the 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


case  they  said 
language. 
Mr.   ERVIN. 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIEj  I  know  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  put  a  dilTerent  in- 
terpretation on  it,  but  since  my  time  is 
running  out,  I  will  have  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  use  some  of  his  time  to  give  his 
interpretation.  ] 

In  Ray  against  Blair,  in  addition  to 
responsibilities  I  making  it  possible  for 
parties  to  bind  iheir  electors  by  pledge  to 
the  party's  presidential  candidate,  the 
question  arose  Whether  or  not  that  was 
constitutional.  And  the  Court  said  this: 

Neither  the  language  of  Article  II  nor  that 
of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  forbids  a  party 
to  require  of  every  candidate  In  lt«  primary 
a  pledge  of  political  conformity  with  the 
alms  of  the  partji. 

Now.  if  it  ia  possible  for  the  party 
to  require  thatjof  a  presidential  elector, 
.sureljr.it  is  possible  for  the  elector  to  bind 
Jilmspii;,  by  whatever  act,  but  especially 
when  he  accept  a  place  on  the  party's 
slate,  especially^  as  in  North  Carolina, 
where  his  nam^  does  not  appear  on  the 
ballot.  There  ca(i  be  no  clearer  indication 
that  what  is  inVolved  iz  not  whether  or 
trusts  the  judgment  of 
lame  is  not  on  the  ballot. 
[not  disclosed.  How  can 
^ance  upon  the  judgment 
lis  name  was  eliminated 
because  the  legislature 
i;arded  the  electoral  col- 
tt  of  the  long  traditions 
the  means  of  accepting 
:t  to  record  the  will  of 


not  the  elector 
the  elector.  His 
His  identity  is 
there  be  any  re 
of  an  elector? 
from  the  ballo 
of  the  State  n 
lege,  in  the  hg 
of  the  country 
his  ministerial 
the  voters. 

Thirty-five  Si 
That  has  a  be 


ates  have  such  statutes. 
ing  upon  the  precedent 
that  Congress  dtjes  or  does  not  set  today. 
Are  we  going  ti  say  to  those  35  States 
that  none  of  th^se  electors  are  boimd  by 
accepting  nomination  of  the  party  as 
presidential  eledtor  on  slates  where  their 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  ballot? 

I  think  some  17  or  18  other  States  pro- 
vide for  explicitly  pledged  electors.  Two 
States  make  it  possible  for  slates  of  ex- 
plicitly unpledged  electors  to  be  elected. 
May  I  say  to  myj  colleagues  that  if  such  a 
slate  were  electfed  and  were  to  meet  on 
electoral  colleg^  day,  in  my  judgment, 
notwithstanding  all  of  the  history,  those 
electors  would  ^e  penfectly  free  to  cast 
their  vote  in  accordance  with  their  indi- 
vidual preferences  on  that  day. 

But  we  are  not  talking  about  that  date. 
We  are  talking  labout  a  case  in  which  a 
North  Carolina!  elector  understood  the 
tradition  of  180 1  years,  of  being  bound  to 
one's  party's  candidate.  He  understood 
when  he  was  nofcninated  that  he  was  be- 
ing nominated  ts  a  Republican  elector, 
and  he  did  not  object.  He  understood  that 
he  was  elected  ks  a  Republican  elector, 
and  he  did  not  bref use  the  election  after 
election  day.  Hej  chose  to  wait  imtil  elec- 
toral college  day  to  let  us  know  that  he 
had  changed  hi)  mind.  Has  he  a  right  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  CHURCli.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIH  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished SenatoB  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH .  In  the  excellent  memo- 


randum the  Senator  has  provided  for  our 
instruction,  I  read  that — 

since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  16,- 
610  electors  have  been  chose  to  perform  this 
formal  duty.  Only  six  of  these  votes  have 
been  cast  In  derogation  of  that  duty. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  what  action 
has  previously  been  .taken  by  the  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  other  maverick 
electors. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  They  have  never  been 
challenged. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  the  first  time 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  act? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  the 
1796  and  1820  electors  who  were  faithless, 
I  have  given  my  colleagues  a  description 
of  what  was  involved.  It  was  not  critical 
to  the  result,  and  apparently  people  took 
the  same  view  of  their  abberation  as 
others  have  since — that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence and  imimportant. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  today  is 
that,  beginning  in  1948  we  began  to  have 
a  different  line  of  examples,  of  a  clear  in- 
tention to  use  this  constitutional  free- 
dom, so-called,  for  the  purpose  of  frus- 
trating the  will  of  the  electorate. 

In  1960  the  proposition  was  circular- 
ized to  Kennedy-and-Nixon-pledged 
electors  that  they  withhold  their  votes  so 
that  they  could  exact  a  bargain  from 
the  presidential  candidate  to  whom 
they  would  give  their  votes — a  bargain- 
ing commitment  presimiably  on  sub- 
stantive policy  matters.  That  campaign 
failed,  except  that  an  elector  from  Okla- 
homa who  was  elected  on  a  party  slate 
shifted  from  Nixon  to  our  late  colleague 
Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

In  this  election  campaign  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  open  speculation  that  one 
of  the  presidential  candidates  was  going 
to  undertake  to  use  supposed  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  electors  to  control  the 
election  in  the  electoral  college. 

So  we  face  this  question  now  not  as  an 
isolated  instance,  but  as  a  deliberate  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  people  to  fnistrate 
the  popular  will.  We  have  to  decide, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  are 
going  to  encourage  those  kinds  of  move- 
ments; whether,  in  the  light  of  history 
and  the  development  of  the  statutes  and 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  electors 
have  limited  themselves  to  that  kind  of 
freedom  of  action  on  electoral  college 
day. 

In  each  instance  the  record  of  our 
country  was  free  of  any  examples  of 
these  faithless  electors  from  1820  until 
1948.  Then  we  began  to  have  the  emer- 
gence of  inconclusive  examples,  but  as  a 
part  of  a  growing  philosophy  of  a  belief 
that,  if  properly  organized  and  mobilized, 
the  electoral  college  could  become  the 
instrument  of  people,  outside  the  college, 
to  frustrate  the  result  of  the  people's 
vote  on  election  day. 

So  we  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
eliminate  that  weakness,  not  on  the  basis 
of  some  new  theory,  nor  on  the  basis  of 
electors  for  180  years,  including  this  one, 
putting  themselves  in  a  position  of  com- 
mitting themselves  about  their  vote  on 
election  day.  I  think  we  ought  to  speak. 
Really,  either  way,  this  debate  should  be 
useful.  Congress  could  say  that  this  kind 
of  thing  is  possible.  Congress,  by  the  fail- 
ure to  exercise  this  challenge,  would  en- 


courage this  kind  of  thing,  and  then  we 
would  really  have  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem, to  which  we  should  address  ourselves 
without  a  moment's  delay. 

If  Congress  should  sustain  the  objec- 
tion, then,  as  long  as  we  operate  under 
this  system,  we  will  have  eliminated,  or 
at  least  reduced,  the  risk  of  frustrating 
the  popular  will  to  take  place. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  I  would  like  to 
reserve  whatever  time  I  have  left. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
my  time,  and  then  perhaps  we  could 
divide  our  time  for  answering  questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President  I  would  hke 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  The  Sena- 
tor has  made  what  I  construe  to  be  an 
argument  on  the  statute  which  North 
Carolina  adopted  in  1933.  This  statute 
provides  that  instead  of  printing  the 
names  of  the  many  candidates  for  elector 
on  the  ballot,  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President 
will  be  printed  on  it,  and  that  each  vote 
cast  for  the  candidates  of  a  particular 
party  will  be  counted  as  votes  cast  for 
the  electors  of  such  party.  This  statute  is 
now  codified  as  section  163-209  of  the 
General  Statutes,  and  merely  provides,  in 
substance  that — 

A  vote  for  the  candidates  named  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  a  vote  for  the  electors  of  the 
party  by  which  those  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated and  whose  names  have  been  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state. 

A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  this  stat- 
ute appears  in  the  North  Carolina  Law 
Review,  volume  11,  1932-33,  at  page  229. 
I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  this, 
because  I  know  he  does  not  wish  to  give 
an  incorrect  impression  about  the  law  of 
North  Carolina. 

Neither  the  old  law  nor  the  new  law,  how- 
ever, pledges  the  elector  to  cast  a  party  vote, 
and  legally,  at  least,  the  Individual  elector, 
as  was  Intended  by  the  framers,  still  has  dis- 
cretion to  cast  his  vote  for  whomsoever  he 
individually  desires. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand  that  the 
statute  is  not  expressly  binding. 

The  question  we  have  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  the  North  Carolina  stat- 
ute and  the  form  of  the  North  Carolina 
ballot  add  another  circumstance  which 
the  elector,  if  he  is  an  Intelligent  man, 
ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration 
in  offering  himself  for  elector. 

There  was  a  Wallace  slate  in  North 
Carolina.  There  was  a  candidate  in  his 
district.  If  he  were  that  committed  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  he  could  have  sought  election 
on  the  Wallace  slate.  He  did  not  do  so; 
and,  without  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  North  Carolina  Law 
Review  or  an  occasion,  really,  to  read  the 
statute,  I  think  that  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina  have  a  right  to  assume  that, 
when  the  only  names  that  appear  on  the 
ballot  are  the  names  of  the  presiden- 
tial candidates,  their  action  in  voting  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  result. 

In  this  election  campaign  in  Ohio,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Wallace's  electors  could  find  a  place  on 
the  Ohio  ballot,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  he  had  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Ohio  law  with  respect  to  filing, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
party  did  not  hold  a  primary  in  Ohio. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
names  of  his  electors  ought  to  be  on  the 
ballot,  because  otherwise  the  voters 
would  not  have  an  effective  voice  in  the 
choice  for  President.  That  is  what  I  caU 
the  "effective  choice"  doctrine. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  or  not, 
if  you  can  have  this  kind  of  faithless 
elector,  those  who  wanted  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Nixon  In  North  Carolina  had  an  ef- 
fective voice  in  the  selection  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  Ught  of 
these  circumstances,  of  which  Mr.  Bailey 
made  himself  a  voluntary  part. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  whose  time?  I  have 
yielded  no  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Maine  to  say 
he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  ^  ^  r^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  yielded.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  no  time 
untU  I  yield  It.  _^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  I  have  some  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  out  of  my 
time  the  time  that  has  already  been 
used.  I  assume,  with  the  usual  gracious- 
ness  of  Senators  to  each  other,  that  If 
it  Is  imperative  I  say  something  further, 
I  can  obtain  the  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

whatever  time  it  takes  for  one  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  the 

Senator  yielding   time   to   the   Senator 

from  Iowa? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  for  one  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 

Senator  from  Maine,  and  If  he  wishes 

he  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina  for  this  purpose :  What  remedy 

do  the  people  of  North  Carolina  who  feel 

aggrieved  by  this  fraudulent  casting  of 

an  electoral  vote  have  within  their  own 

State?  That  is  the  question  I  should  like 

to   have   answered.   Aie   the   people   of 

North  Carolina  left  without  remedy,  and 

they  can  only  look  to  Congress  now,  or 

did  they  have  a  remedy  which  they  could 

have  used? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  statutory  remedy. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  remedy  in  the 
courts  is  a  question  that  has  been  de- 
bated by  legal  scholars,  without  really 
resolving  it.  There  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  a  political  question,  to  which  the  courts 
will  not  address  themselves,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  Congress  has  that  re- 
sponsibility. But  that  has  not  been  set- 
tled in  the  courts,  and  we  do  not  know. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  advised  that  the   1  minute 


yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired.  ,      ,^. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  think  we  should  hear 
the  other  side,  and  I  yield  20  minute* 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  much 
gratified  when  the  Senator  from  Maine 
said  that  the  elector  in  question,  Dr. 
Bailey,  was  imder  no  legal  obligation  to 
vote  for  the  Republican  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

This  whole  objection  to  Dr.  BaUey  s 
vote  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
Congress  can  take  what  was  an  ethical 
obligation  and  convert  it  Into  a  consti- 
tutional obUgation. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea 
States,  North  Carolina  has  a  right  to 
cast  13  electoral  votes.  The  duly  elected 
electors  cast  those  13  electoral  votes,  12 
for  the  Republican  nominees  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  one  for  Governor  Wallace  for  Presi- 
dent and  General  LeMay  for  Vice 
President.  ^.^     _.    .^ 

This  is  a  proposal  to  deny  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  the  right  to  cast  all 
its  electoral  votes.  I  have  received  no 
complaints  from  North  Carolina,  con- 
cerning how  Dr.  BaUey  cast  his  vote; 
but  I  have  received  this  telegram  from 
Dr  David  R.  Stroud,  the  chairman  of 
the  RepubUcan  Second  Congressional 
District  Committee.  That  is  the  district 
for  which  Dr.  BaUey  was  serving  as 
presidential  elector. 
It  says: 

A  majority  of  the  Republican  ExecuUve 
Committee  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  has  l>een  polled,  and 
reaffirmed  their  support  of  Dr.  Uoyd  W. 
Bailey  presidential  elector.  In  performing  his 
constitutional  duty  by  hU  vote  in  the  Elec- 
toral CoUege. 


North  Carolina  is  not  complaining 
about  Dr.  Bailey's  vote,  but  North  Caro- 
lina does  complain,  and  I  complain,  of 
the  effort  to  deprive  the  State  of  the 
right  to  have  its  13  electoral  votes 
counted  as  cast  at  the  duly  held  meeting 
of  the  electors.  . 

The  CcMistitutlon  is  very  plam  on  this 

subject.  ,  .  . 

The  original  constitutional  provision 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  was  article 
n,  which  read  as  follows  so  far  as  it  is 
presently  pertinent: 

The  electors  shaU  meet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they 
shall   make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted 
for    and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  eacli; 
which  list  they  shaU  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes.  directed  to  the 
president   of    the   Senate.   The  president   of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.    The    person    having    the    greatest 
number  of   votes  shall  be  the  President.  If 
such   number   be   a   majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;   and  If  there 
be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority, 
and   have  an   equal   number  of  votes,  then 
the   House   of   Representatives   shall   imme- 
diately  choose   by   ballot   one    of   them   for 
President;  and  If  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the 
said  House  shmll  In  like  mumer  chooee  the 
President.    But   in    choosing    the   President. 


the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  State  having  one  vote; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two  thU-ds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after 
the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there 
should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  theijft  by 
ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  election  of  1800  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  supposedly  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  President,  and 
Aaron  Burr  was  supposedly  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  Party  for  Vice 
President.  When  the  electoral  votes  were 
counted  under  article  II,  it  was  disclosed 
that  they  had  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  and  that  the  totals  of  their 
respective  votes  were  exactly  the  same. 
So  the  election  was  thrown  into  the 
House  under  article  II,  and  Jefferson  wps 
chosen  President  over  Burr. 

This  event  engendered  much  contro- 
versy, and  resulted  in  a  demand  that  the 
Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  require 
the  electors  to  vote  separately  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Pursuant  to  this  demand.  Congress 
and  the  States  adopted  the  12th  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  on  this  subject  and  which  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support. 

Here  is  what  the  12th  amendment  pro- 
vides: 

The  Electors  shall  meet  In  their 
respective  states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
state  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  persons  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate:— The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  In  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ale  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  aU 
the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted; 


I  digress  to  observe  that  the  12th 
amendment  says  that — 

The  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

Not  that  they  shaU  be  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

I  continue  to  read  the  12th  amend- 
ment: 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President. 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed. 

Then  comes  the  provision  for  election 
by  the  House  in  case  nobody  has  a  ma- 
jority. ,       ... 
Then   the   same   procedure   for   Vice 

President: 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  Vice  President,  shall  be  the  Vice 
President — 

Provided  he  has  a  majority.  Then  the 
12th  amendment  provides  that  in  case  no 
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President  shall  be  elected  from  the  two 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  by 
the  Senate. 

What  is  the  truth  about  this?  The  man 
who  helped  to  draw  the  original  article 
n,  Alexander  Hamilton,  stated  in  as 
plain  words  as  ct^n  be  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  Federalist  No.  68,  that 
presidential  electors  had  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  |o  elect  as  President  and 
Vice  President  tiie  persons  they  thought 
best  qualified  for  the  two  highest  offices 
in  the  Nation. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  rapid 
methods  of  communication  or  trans- 
portation— no  radio,  no  television,  and 
very  little  newspaper  circulation.  There 
were  no  railroa4s  or  airplanes.  People 
traveled  by  horseback  or  stagecoach  or 
boat.  j 

So  Alexander  aamilton  says  that  this 
language  was  used  in  order  to  enable  the 
voters  to  select  a  (mall  group  of  sufficient 
l]itellig;ence  and  Information  to  make  a 
selection  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  them. 

Let  us  see  what)  the  latest  book  on  this 
subject  has  to  say  on  this  point.  I  refer 
to  Neal  R.  Peirc^'s  'The  People  Presi- 
dent." I  may  add  that  the  book  was  writ- 
ten by  a  great  researcher  and  scholar, 
who  advocates  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  wou^d  abolish  our  present 
system  of  choosing  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Peirce 
says  at  121:  i 

In  1826,  Thomas  ^rt  Benton,  of  Missouri — 

Incidentally,  h^  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina — 

said  that  the  Foun(ilng  Fathers  had  Intended 
electors  to  be  men  of  superior  discernment, 
virtue,  and  Inf  orma^on.  who  would  select  the 
President  according  to  their  own  will  and 
without  reference  t>  the  Immediate  wishes  of 
the  people. 

The  case  from  Alabama,  Ray  v.  Blair 
(343  U.S.  214),  does  not  hold  that  Con- 
gress has  a  rightf  to  control  the  vote  of 
an  elector.  It  mefely  holds  that  a  polit- 
ical party  in  Ala  jama — the  Democratic 
Party — acting  urn  ler  authority  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama, 
could  exclude  as  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dential elector  in  its  party  primary,  any 
man  who  refused  to  take  a  pledge  to 
support  the  nom  nees  of  the  party  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  That  is  all 
the  case  holds.  Justice  Reed,  who  wrote 
the  opinion  for  the  majority,  conceded, 
in  effect,  that  the  [^ourt  could  not  enforce 
that  decision  in  case  a  man  made  the 
pledge  but  did  not  keep  it  after  being 
chosen  elector. 

I  invite  the  attsntion  of  the  Senate  to 
what  Justice  Reed  says  on  page  230. 

That  part  of  th(  opinion  of  Judge  Reed, 
on  page  230,  hold  s  that  a  political  party, 
if  permitted  by  State  statute,  can  ex- 
clude a  person  wio  wants  to  run  in  its 
primary  as  a  caniidate  for  its  elector  if 
he  refuses  to  take  the  pledge.  That  is  all 
the  case  holds. 

Let  us  see  what  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  to  adorn  the  1  Supreme  Court  declared 
in  the  same  case  Justice  Jackson,  in  a 
dissenting  opinion  in  343  U.S.  232,  said: 

No  one  faithful  t<  i  our  history — 


that  the  plan  originally  contemplated,  what 
is  implicit  in  Its  text,  that  electors  would 
be  free  agents  to  exercise  an  Independent  and 
nonpartisan  Judgment  as  to  the  men  best 
qualified  for  the  Nation's  highest  offices. 

Certainly  under  that  plan  no  State 
could  control  the  elector  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Federal  duty,  any  more  than 
it  could  a  U.S.  Senator,  who  also  is  chosen 
by  and  represents  a  State. 

Let  fne  read  another  statement  on  this 
point — it  is  an  admission  to  the  same 
effect  made  in  the  Muskie-O'Hara  mem- 
orandum, page  1 : 

The  office  of  presidential  elector  was  un- 
deniably visualized  by  Article  n.  Section  1 
of  the  Constitution  as  being  one  of  Judg- 
ment ^nd  Independence.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  clearly  Intended  that  electors 
should  be  chosen  for  their  good  Judgment 
and  discernment  of  public  men  and  issues, 
and  that  they  should  elect  a  P>resldent  in 
fact  as  well  as  In  form. 

There  has  been  no  change  on  that 
point  in  the  Constitution.  The  only 
change  of  article  U,  section  1,  has  been 
made  by  the  12th  amendment,  which 
provides  that  instead  of  the  man  receiv- 
ing the  highest  vote  becoming  President 
and  the  man  receiving  the  second  highest 
vote  becoming  Vice  President,  the  elec- 
tors shall  vote  separate  ballots,  one  for 
President  and  the  other  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. That  is  the  only  real  change  that 
is  made. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  argues  for 
a  new  theory  for  changing  or  amending 
the  Constitution. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Constitution  may  be  changed  in 
only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  the  concur- 
rent action  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  that  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  This  whole  case  rests  upon 
two  premises,  both  without  foundation: 
The  first  is  that  Congress  can  take  an 
ethical  obligation  and  convert  it  into  a 
constitutional  obligation.  That  is  ridic- 
ulous. / 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presideilt,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield.  ^«>^ 

Mr.  MUSKLIE.  I  have  not  made  that 
point.  I  have  simply  not  made  that  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  made  it  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  point  the  Senator 
makes  is  that  because  political  parties 
have  developed  and  because  men  ordi- 
narily pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  par- 
ticular candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  when  they  seek  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  elector,  in  some  way 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  which 
make  it  plain  that  an  elector  is  consti- 
tutionally a  free  agent,  have  been 
altered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  long  as  the  Senator 
is  presuming  to  state  my  argument,  I 
think  I  ought  to  interject  long  enough  to 
state  it  in  my  own  words. 

What  I  am  saying  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  constitutional  interpretation  or  a 


constitutional  revision  or  amendment. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  presidential 
elector  under  the  Constitution  is  a  free 
agent,  enttled  to  express  his  individual 
preferences  on  electoral  college  day;  but 
that  if  prior  to  electoral  college  day  he 
expresses  his  preference  in  a  way  which 
makes  people  justified  in  relying  on  what 
he  himself  says  or  the  actions  he  takes, 
he  himself  limits  the  freedom  which  the 
Constitution  gives  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
says,  as  I  construe  his  meaning,  that  an 
elector  is  still  a  free  agent;  but  that  if 
he  undertakes  to  act  as  a  free  agent  when 
he  casts  his  vote,  he  can  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  That  is  the  proposition 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  not  expect  a 
lawyer  to  convert  my  argument  into  that 
kind  of  language.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  putting  one's  self  in  a  position  in 
which  people  rely  on  what  he  says  and 
upon  what  he  has  done. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  says 
that  electors  should  be  free  of  any  con- 
sequences of  their  own  action.  I  am  say- 
ing that  when  they  make  it  possible  for 
other  people  to  rely  on  what  they  say 
or  do,  they  ought  in  some  way  be  bound 
by  their  own  actions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  difference  between 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  says  in  his 
own  words  and  what  I  am  saying  in  inter- 
preting them  is  not  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

Senator  Benton  said  in  1826,  22  years 
after  the  12th  amendment  was  adopted, 
that  the  elector  "may  give  or  sell  his  vote 
to  the  adverse  candidate,  in  violation  of 
all  the  pledges  that  have  been  taken  of 
him.  The  crime  is  easily  committed,  for 
he  votes  by  ballot ;  detection  difficult,  be- 
cause he  does  not  sign  it;  prevention  is 
impossible,  for  he  cannot  be  coerced;  the 
injury  irreparable,  for  the  vote  cannot  be 
vacated;  legal  punishment  is  unknown 
and  would  be  inadequate." 

In  other  words.  Senator  Benton  said 
that,  if  a  man  has  no  ethical  standards 
and  feels  no  moral  obligation,  he  can  cast 
his  electoral  vote  as  he  pleases,  regard- 
less of  any  pledges  that  may  have  been 
made  by  him. 

The  idea — which  the  Senator  says  he 
does  not  entertain — that  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  changed  by  a  practice 
inconsistent  with  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  lapse  of  time  is  em- 
phatically rejected  in  the  Alabama  case 
of  Ray  against  Blair,  by  Justice  Jackson. 
On  page  233  of  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
that  case.  Justice  Jackson  stated: 

But  I  do  not  think  powers  or  discretions 
granted  to  federal  officials  by  the  federal 
Constitution  can  be  forfeited  by  the  court  for 
disuse.  A  political  practice  which  has  its 
origin  in  custom  must  rely  upon  custom  for 
its  sanctions. 

Here  the  proposal  is  that.  Instead  of 
relying  on  customs  for  sanctions,  we  shall 
rely  upon  positive  action  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  both 
of  which  are  forbidden  to  interfere  with 
these  matters  by  the  act  of  1887,  except 
in  very  restricted  cases. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  return  to 
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what  the  Senator  from  Maine  said,  inas- 
much as  he  agrees  with  the  general  defi- 
nition of  the  power  of  the  elector,  but  his 
argument  is  based  on  acts  taken  by  the 
electors  which  of  themselves  proscribe 
the  freedom  that  vhe  elector  has. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  been  so  free  in  quoting 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  I  think  we  should 
look  to  what  Thomas  Hart  Benton  said 
in  connection  with  the  degree  to  which 
the  electors  by  precedent  had  limited 
themselves.  In  1826,  Thomas  Har*.  Ben- 
ton said  that  the  electors  have  degener- 
ated into  mere  agents  in  a  case  which 
requires  no  agency  and  where  the  agent 
must  be  useless  if  he  is  faithful  and  dan- 
gerous if  he  Is  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  he  said  that;  and  In 
the  same  document  he  said  this: 

The  Pounding  Fathers  had  Intended  elec- 
tors to  be  men  of  "superior  discernment, 
virtue  and  Information, '  who  would  select 
the  President  "according  to  their  own  will" 
and  without  reference  to  the  Immediate 
wUhes  of  the  people. 

The  practice  alluded  to  by  Senator 
Benton  has  not  changed  the  words  of  the 
12th  amendment. 

Let  me  cite  what  the  author  of  a  re- 
cent treatise  on  constitutional  law, 
Bernard  Swartz,  a  scholar  of  liberal 
views,  has  to  say  on  this  subject  in 
volume  2  of  his  book  entitled  "Powers  of 
the  President."  On  page  8.  he  declares 
that— 

The  independence  of  electors  still  con- 
tinues as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law — re- 
gardless of  the  rarity  with  which  It  may.  In 
fact,  be  asserted. 

On  page  9,  he  asserts: 

So  long  as  article  II  and  the  twelfth 
amendment  remain  unchanged,  a  law  cannot 
make  a  legal  obligation  out  of  what  has  be- 
come a  voluntary  general  practice. 

Also  in  this  book,  written  by  Nell  R. 
Peirce,  entitled  "The  People's  President," 
on  page  122  appears  the  statement  I  read, 
which  Thomas  Hart  Benton  made  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  man  was  not  boimd  by 
any  pledges.  The  author  says: 

Since  Benton's  day,  some  efforts  have  been 
made  to  restrict  the  elector's  Independence — 
but  his  basic  point  stUl  holds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  15  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  allowed  5  additionsd  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Is  there  any  statute  in  North  Carolina 
that  binds  the  electors  to  vote  for  the 
nominee  of  the  party  on  whose  ballot  they 
are  listed? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  not. 

In  1933,  there  was  great  confusion  in 
balloting  because  we  had  13  electoral 
votes.  The  State  had  to  print  26  names  on 
every  ballot.  13  candidates  for  electors 
for  each  of  the  two  major  parties  and  13 
more  names  for  each  third  party  having 
candidates.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  statute  which  provided 


for  the  printing  of  the  names  of  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  ballot  and  that  votes  cast 
for  them  would  be  counted  as  votes  for 
the  electors  of  the  parties  of  those 
candidates. 

The  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  in 
interpreting  that  statute,  said  this: 

Neither  the  old  law  nor  the  new  law,  how- 
ever, pledges  the  elector  to  cast  a  party  vote, 
and  legally,  at  least,  the  individual  elector, 
as  was  Intended  by  the  framers,  still  has  dis- 
cretion to  cast  his  vote  for  whomsoever  he 
Individually  desires. 

Consequently,  Dr.  Bailey  was  not 
bound  to  vote  a  party  ticket. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  yield.  I  do  not 
have  any  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  at  this  moment.  I  take 
this  course  simply  because  the  time  at 
my  disposal  is  less  than  the  time  I  need 
to  state  my  position. 

The  press  of  North  Carolina  an- 
noimced,  before  the  electoral  college  met, 
that  Lloyd  W.  Bailey  made  a  statement 
in  which  he  pointed  out  why  he  was  go- 
ing to  vote  for  Wallace.  He  said  he  was 
against  Johnson,  and  he  decided  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  on  account  of  certain  appoint- 
ments he  had  made,  would  carry  on  the 
same  F>olicies  as  Mr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Bailey 
said  this: 

I  realize  that  It  Is  perhaps  unusual  for  an 
Elector  not  to  vote  for  his  party's  nominee, 
but  as  an  Elector  it  is  my  duty  to  place 
loyalty  to  my  country  before  loyalty  to  my 
poUtlcal  party. 

He  pointed  out  that  In  his  district  46yio 
percent  of  the  voters  voted  for  Wallace, 
and  that  he  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  constituents. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bailey  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RocKT  Mount,  N.C. 

December  16,  1968. 
As  the  RepubUcan  Elector  for  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina,  un- 
pledged, I  have  had  a  very  difficult  decision 
to  make.  Having  no  interest  In  politics  other 
than  that  of  a  concerned  American  citizen 
who  believes  that  our  Constitution  Is  the 
greatest  poUtlcal  document  yet  conceived  by 
man.  I  certainly  find  that  my  position  as  an 
Elector  is  one  which  cannot  be  assumed  as  a 
mere  formaUty.  I  realize  that  it  is  perhaps 
unusual  for  an  Elector  not  to  vote  for  his 
party's  nominee,  but  as  an  Elector  It  is  my 
duty  to  place  loyalty  to  my  cotmtry  before 
loyalty  to  my  political  party.  According  to 
the  Federalist  Papers,  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  Intended  that  Electors  be  free 
to  elect  even  a  man  who  had  not  been  run- 
ning for  office  Instead  of  the  nominee  of  the 
popular  vote  if  evidence  indicated  that  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  a  mandate  to  change  the 
course  of  our  Government  as  evidenced  by 
the  combined  NUon  and  Wallace  vote  against 
the  present  poUclee  of  the  Johnson  Admln- 


Utratlon.  He  has  already  clearly  shown  to  u« 
that  we  are  going  to  have  more  of  the  same 
thing.    Some   of    the    men   who   have    been 
appointed  to  high  positions  on  his  personal 
staff  are  members  of  the  un-American  and 
Infamoxis  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  They 
include   Paul   W.   McCracken,   Henry   Cabot 
Lodge,   Robert   Murphy,  and   Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer. This  organization,  called  the  Invis- 
ible Government  by  Dan  Smoot  In  his  book 
by  this  title,  is  one  which  seeks  to  undermine 
our  national  sovereignty  and  merge  us  with 
other   nations   under   a   world   government, 
perhaps  like  the  United  Nations.  The  goals 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  appear 
to  be  uncomfortably  close  to  the  goals  of  the 
International  Communist  Conspiracy.  Since 
the   1950'8,   men  who  are   members   of   this 
Internationalist  organization  have  managed 
to  have  themselves  api>ointed  to  the  highest 
policy-making  positions  in  our  Govenunent, 
regardless    of    which    party    was    In    office. 
Strangely,  this  makes  it  appear  that  the  same 
men   are   running   both  parties.   I  strongly 
recommend  that  every  concerned  American 
read     this     book,     The     Invisible     Govern- 
ment, for  it  shows  beyond  any  doubt  that 
our  country  has  been  guided  by  these  ap- 
pointed officials  rather  than  by  our  elected 
representatives.  It  Is  apparent  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  same   men   running   our 
Governmen'.  In  spite  of  the  large  vote  against 
their  policies.  Daniel  Moynihan,  a  national 
board  member  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  a  left-wing  Democrat,  is  an- 
other appointee  to  a  high  position  and  it  Is 
abundantly   clear   from   his   record   that   he 
would  not  want  to  make  any  change  toward 
Americanism  and  constitutional  government 
for  our  Republic.  I  sincerely  doubt  that  Mr. 
Nixon  win  find  any  support  among  his  vot- 
ers for  this  appointment.  The  response  of  the 
people  toward  a  permanent  surtax  Is  already 
being  Investigated  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion.   Mr.    Nixon   has   endorsed    the   no-win 
Johnson  foreign  policy  for  Vietnam,  and  this 
Includes  the  United  States  Government  sup- 
plying more  than  SO'^.'r  of  the  materials  lor 
the  enemy  to  use  against  our  own  men.  He 
has   also   asked    Earl    Warren   to    remain    as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  until  June.  This  is  unthinkable! 

The  Electoral  College  is  under  ftre  as  be- 
ing antiquated.  However.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  stop  to  think  of  the  fact  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Electoral  College,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  run  the  elections  and 
would  be  responsible  for  counting  the  votes. 
Under  the  present  system  the  state  govern- 
ments manage  the  elections.  Can  you  Imag- 
me  how  it  would  be  if  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  were  running  for  re-election  and 
counting  his  own  votes?  In  our  system  of 
government  the  minority  view  is  supposed 
to  be  respected  and  represented.  The  Elec- 
toral College  is  one  part  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  guarantees  that 
the  minority  voice  can  be  heard.  Yet. 
strangely,  the  very  ones  who  claim  to  repre- 
sent minorities  are  the  ones  who  are  seeking 
to  abolish  the  Electoral  College. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  WaUace  polled  46.1%  of 
the  vote  In  my  district,  I  find  that  I  can- 
not support  Mr.  Nixon  until  he  gives  definite 
evidence  that  he  Intends  to  make  the  changes 
which  the  jjeople  are  demanding.  I  do  not 
intend  this  as  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Nixon 
personally,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
lead  us  up  from  the  depths  to  which  our 
Republic  has  descended.  Though  It  may  not 
be  the  popular  thing  to  do,  I  humbly  take 
this  position  with  the  firm  belief  that  It  1« 
my  moral  obligation  to  do  so. 

LlOTO  W.  Batlxt, 
Republican    Elector,    Second    Congres- 
sional DUtrict  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  defend  Dr.  Bailey's 
position.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I 
would  have  felt  morally  boimd,  accord- 
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with  the  business 


ing  to  the  stai)dard  of  ethics  which  I 
happen  to  entcttain.  to  cast  my  ballot 
for  the  nominees  of  the  party  which  had 
chosen  me  elector.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  qilestion  is  whether  we  can 
throw  Dr.  Bailee's  vote  away  because  he 
has  not  done  so.] 

This  is  one  ojf  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  agree  with  me.  When  the 
Washington  Po$t  and  the  New  York 
Times  agree  with  me,  I  must  be  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  am  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  tTimes  and  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  printed 
at  this  point  in  |he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  ^e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  Vork  Times,  Jan.  6.  1969] 

ELXCTCatAL    CRALLXNGB 

Representative  James  G.  OUara  and  Sen- 
ator Edward  Musk|e — acting  with  Republican 
as  well  as  Democratic  support — plan  to  make 
an  inaportant  ciiallenge  when  Congress 
counts  -the  electoral  votes  today.  Viewed 
technically,  their  ^lon  may  perhaps  be  seen 
as  an  effort  to  c^rect  one  wrong  by  com- 
mitting another.  It  Is,  in  a  large  sense  how- 
to  the  nation  to  get  on 
of  electoral  reform. 

The  two  Democrats  plan  to  challenge  the 
electoral  vote  ca^t  In  North  Carolina  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Ballfcy,  who  was  elected  on  a 
slate  of  electors  covunltted  to  Richard  Nixon, 
then  became  dlaeqchanted  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
initial  appointmeats  and  switched  to  vote 
for  Oeorge  C.  Wallace.  Dr.  Bailey  chose  to 
exercise  the  discretion  that  the  Constitution 
gives  Presidential  ^lectors.  Yet  he  was  wrong 
In  the  sense  that  ]  his  action  violated  party 
pledges  and  dlsfrajnchlsed  those  who  voted 
for  him. 

Representative  OUara  and  Senator  Muskle 
will  doubtless  make  thla  argument  In  their 
challenge.  Congre*  Is'^^mpowered  to  count 
electoral  votes,  an<l  the  power  to  count  Im- 
plies  the  power  no<  to  count.  In  the  elections 
of  1820  and  1832  seKreral  electoral  ballots  were 
rejected  by  Congress  on  technical  grounds. 
In  1880  the  ballotai  of  Georgia's  electors  were 
not  counted  becaifie  they  had  been  cast  on 
the  wrong  day.  In  1872  Horace  Greeley,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  died  after  the  popular 
voting  but  before  the  Electoral  College  con- 
vened, and  Congress  refused  to  count  elec- 
toral ballots  cast  f^r  him  on  the  ground  they 
had  been  cast  for  a  deceased  candidate.  A 
Congressional  comtnlsslon  set  up  after  the 
disputed  Hayes-Tllfen  election  chose  between 
several  competing  4lates  of  electors. 

All  of  this  gives  si>me  precedent  to  the  move 
expected  today.  Nfver  before,  however,  has 
Congress  refused  tb  count  the  ballot  of  an 
elector  who  slmpl^  disregarded  his  pledge 
and  voted  his  persfanal  whim.  This  electoral 
discretion,  enshrlqed  in  the  Constitution, 
has  formed  the  bisls  of  unpledged  elector 
and  third-party  mpvements.  The  two  chal- 
lengers would  like  io  deny  third-party  candi- 
dates the  leverage  that  Wallace  planned  to 
exercise  by  promising  his  electoral  votes.  In 
case  of  a  deadlock,  to  whichever  major  candi- 
date agreed  to  adobt  certain  of  his  policies. 

The  challenge  ll^lf  raises  constitutional 
Issues.  Certainly  ariy  attempt  to  give  the  de- 
fecting elector's  ba|lot  to  Mr.  Nixon,  as  Rep- 
resentative O'Hara  land  Senator  Muskle  have 
indicated  they  plan]  would  raise  grave  doubts. 
Who  would  cast  thii  ballot?  How? 

In  the  sense  thai  the  challenge  runs  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  it  too  can  be  con- 
sidered wrong.  Whije  two  wrongs  of  this  sort 
cannot  make  a  righ|t,  the  challenge  nonethe- 
less should  serve  ^o  alert  the  nation  once 
again  to  the  dange^  inherent  in  the  present 
Electoral  College  system  for  choosing  Presi- 


dents and  Vice  Presidents.  And,  by  their  own 
admission,  this  is  the  challengers'  main  pur- 
pose Their  action  should  remind  a  nation, 
which  still  seems  to  need  reminding,  that 
fundamental  electoral  reform  Is  long  overdue. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Jan.  4, 
1969) 
MoMEfrrous  Ei.ector*i.  Challenge 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  and  Rep.  James  G. 
O'Hara  are  rendering  a  national  service  by 
challenging  the  vote  of  an  unfaithful  elector 
from  North  Carolina.  That  elector.  Dr.  Lloyd 
W.  Bailey,  was  chosen  as  a  Republican  on 
the  assumption  that  he  would  cast  his  vote 
for  Richard  Nixon,  but  he  has  cast  it  in  fact 
for  George  Wallace.  Messrs.  Muskle  and  O'- 
Hara will  ask  the  Senate  and  House,  when 
the  electoral  votes  are  counted  on  Monday, 
to  "vacate"  the  Wallace  vote  and  to  count 
all  the  electoral  votes  from  North  Carolina 
for  Mr.  Nixon. 

Justice,  common  sense  and  democratic 
principle  run  strongly  In  the  direction  that 
Sen  Muskle  and  Rep.  O'Hara  have  taken  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  Constitution  says,  the 
people  have  come  to  expect  presidential  elec- 
tors to  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom  they 
are  pledged,  whether  by  law,  party  rules  or 
custom.  The  casting  of  an  electoral  vote  In 
defiance  of  such  obligation  Is  Indeed  a  be- 
trayal of  trust  which  should  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  a  very  different  question,  however,  as 
to  whether  Congress  has  a  right  to  alter  such 
a  vote  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  be- 
trayal and  making  the  will  of  the  people 
prevail  in  the  so-called  electoral  college.  One 
has  to  start  with  the  fact  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  did  originally  Intend  that  the  elec- 
tors should  use  their  Judgment  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President,  and  the  system  has 
not  been  changed  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Usage  has  changed  It  so  that  the  elec- 
tors customarily  function  as  mere  agents  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority  within 
their  state.  In  six  instances,  however,  elec- 
tors have  voted  In  defiance  of  their  Instruc- 
tions and  no  means  has  been  found  to  date 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

Messrs.  Muskle  and  O'Hara  now  think  that 
the  Electoral  Count  Law  of  1887  can  be  used 
for  thla  purpose.  That  measure  permits  one 
Senator  and  one  Representative  to  challenge 
electoral  votes  as  they  are  counted.  Since  Dr. 
BaUey's  vote  will  be  challenged  In  both 
houses,  the  two  bodies  will  have  to  decide 
whether,  under  the  law,  it  has  been  "regu- 
larly given"  by  an  elector  "whose  appoint- 
ment has  been  lawfully  certified." 

In  support  of  their  argument  the  two  con- 
gressional leaders  note  that  North  Carolina 
law  provides  for  the  nomination  of  elector 
candidates  by  party  convention  and  deems 
them  to  have  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  state  In  the  electoral  process  if  the  presi- 
dential nominees  of  the  same  party  receive 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  But  this  would  seem  to 
mean  that  Dr.  Bailey  was  undoubtedly 
elected  in  North  Carolina.  The  only  question 
at  issue  is  whether  Congress  can  force  him 
to  vote  as  the  people  who  elected  him 
thought  he  would. 

There  1^  little  indication  that  Congress 
had  any^uch  intent  in  passing  the  1887  act. 
Rather, /ts  Intent  seemed  to  run  in  the  other 
direction — to  prevent  Congress  from  setting 
aside  any  vote  regularly  given  by  an  elector 
certified  by  the  state.  This  act  was  the  con- 
gressional response  to  the  Hayes-Tllden 
scandal  of  1876.  Congress  had  disposed  of 
that  contest  by  setting  up  a  congressional 
commission  which  gave  all  the  disputed  votes 
to  Hayes,  and  Congress  in  1887  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  this  would  never  happen 
again.  The  law  which  Messrs.  Muskle  and 
O  Hara  are  trying  to  use  was  primarily  in- 
tended to  keep  future  disputes  over  electoral 
votes  within  the  states.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  act  that  suggests  any  In- 
tent  to   let   Congress  change   a   vote  by  an 


elector  because  he  had  disregarded  his  sup- 
porters' wishes. 

We  think  it  is  highly  desirable,  neverthe- 
less, to  test  the  issue.  If  Congress  should 
decide  that  it  can  throw  out  electoral  votes 
or  recast  them  so  as  to  conform  to  the  ma- 
jority wishes  within  a  state,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  far-reaching.  It  would 
mean,  for  example,  that  the  tactic  which 
George  Wallace  has  intended  to  use,  of  shift- 
ing electoral  votes  for  him  to  another  candi- 
date who  might  lack  an  electcntil  majority, 
thus  preventing  a  choice  of  the  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  no 
longer  be  available  to  third-party  aspirants. 

The  sponsors  of  this  "unfaithful-elector" 
challenge,  however,  make  no  pretense  that 
acceptance  of  their  view  by  Congress  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  more  basic  reforms  in 
the  electoral  system  by  constitutional 
amendment.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the  need 
for  a  new  electoral  system  is  likely  to  be 
accentuated.  For  even  If  Congress  asserted 
the  right  to  overrule  an  unfaithful  elector 
this  time.  It  might  not  choose  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  A  new  system  completely  elim- 
inating electors  who  may  thwart  the  will  of 
the  people  Is  the  really  urgent  need. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  heard  about  the 
times  presidential  electors  have  repudi- 
ated their  pledges  to  their  party's  nomi- 
nees. I  wish  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
could  read  this  book,  "The  People's  Pres- 
ident," the  latest  publication  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  a  man  who  advocates  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  system  for  electing 
Piesidents  and  Vice  Presidents.  He  points 
out  that  in  1792  six  Virginia  electors 
shifted  their  votes  from  Adams  to 
Clinton;  that  in  1796  a  Pennsylvania 
Federalist  elector  voted  for  Jefferson; 
that  in  the  same  year  former  Senator 
William  Plumer,  of  New  Hampshire,  cast 
his  vote  for  Adams  rather  than  for  Mon- 
roe to  whom  he  was  pledged ;  that  in  1824, 
North  Carolina's  15  presidential  electors 
went  back  on  their  pledge;  and  that  in 
1824,  seven  New  York  electors  pledged  to 
Clay  went  back  on  their  pledges. 

The  book  reveals  that  there  have  been 
several  other  incidents  of  this  character 
in  recent  years  and  that  in  all  of  these 
cases  the  electoral  votes  as  cast  were 
counted. 

I  wish  to  read  another  statement  from 
this  same  book  showing  first  what  the 
Court  decided  in  the  Alabama  case.  It 
did  not  decide  that  a  State  or  a  political 
p^|rty  or  any  other  power  on  earth  could 
control  the  actual  casting  of  an  elector's 
vote: 

Even  if  a  loyalty  pledge  were  unenforce- 
able, the  Court  said  it  would  not  follow  that 
a  party  pledge  as  a  requisite  for  running  in 
a  primary  was  unconstitutional,  since  any 
person  not  wishing  to  take  the  oath  could 
run  independently  of  party. 

Incidentally,  the  Court  did  not  decide 
anything  except  that  a  person  could  be 
excluded  from  running  for  elector  in  a 
party  primary  if  he  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  party's  nominees 
when  a  State  statute  authorized  the 
party  to  require  him  to  make  such  pledge. 

This  interpretation  is  rightly  put  upon 
Ray  v.  Blair  (343  U.S.  214)  by  Mr.  Peirce 
on  page  126  of  his  book  entitled  the  "Peo- 
ple's President."  I  read  what  he  says: 

But  the  Court  did  not  rule  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  state  laws  that  require  electors 
to  vote  for  their  party's  candidates,  or  Indi- 
cate whether  elector  pledges,  even  if  given, 
could  be  enforced.  The  preponderance  of  legal 
opinion  seems   to  be  that   statutes  binding 
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electors,  ex  pledges  that  they  may  give,  are 
unenforceable.  "If  an  elector  chooses  to  Incur 
party  and  community  wrath  by  violating  bis 
trust  and  voting  for  some  one  other  than  his 
party's  candidate,  it  is  doubtful  If  there  Is 
any  practical  remedy,"  In  the  view  of  James 
C.  Klrby,  Jr.,  an  expert  on  electoral  college 
law.  Once  the  elector  Is  appointed,  Klrby 
points  out.  "he  Is  to  vote.  Legal  proceedings 
which  extended  beyond  the  date  when  the 
electors  must  meet  and  vote  would  be  of  no 
avail.  If  mandamus  were  issued  and  he  dis- 
obeyed the  order,  no  one  could  change  his 
vote  or  cast  It  differently.  If  he  werfi^njclned 
from  voting  for  anyone  else,  he  could  still 
abstain  and  deprive  the  candidate  of  his  elec- 
toral vote." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  raise  one  ad- 
ditional point.  The  Senate  is  forbidden 
by  the  very  statute  under  which  this  ob- 
jection is  filed  to  reject  Dr.  Bailey's  vote. 
If  I  construe  the  argument  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  right,  the 
word  "regularly"  as  used  in  title  3,  sec- 
tion 15,  can  be  made  to  mean  anything.  I 
challenge  that  interpretation.  The  statute 
speaks  of  votes  being  regularly  given  by 
an  elector.  By  this  it  means  simply  that 
that  vote  must  be  given  or  cast  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
Section  8  of  title  3,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
statute  invoked  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  provides: 

Manner  of  voting:  The  elector  shall  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  respectively. 
In  the  manner  directed  by  the  Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
electors  met  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution; they  voted  two  ballots  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution,  one  for  Pres- 
ident and  one  for  Vice  President.  Dr. 
Bailey  voted  for  George  Wallace  for 
President  and  on  a  sei^arate  ballot  voted 
for  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  has  cast  his  vote  regularly  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
This  very  statute  so  provides.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  its  language  be- 
cause it  puts  an  end  to  this  objection  if 
the  Senate  is  going  to  abide  by  the  law 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  and  which  the  Pres- 
ident signed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
^unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  section  15 
of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code 
provides: 

No  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State 
which  shall  have  been  regularly  given  by 
electors  whose  appointment  has  been  law- 
fully certified  to  according  to  section  6  of 
this  title  from  which  but  one  return  has 
been  received  shall  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes  remsdning. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  might  be  wise  to  read 
the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  rest  of  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  due  respect  I 
think  it  is  the  critical  question. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  have  read  the  critical  clause.  The 
three  conditions  of  the  clause  which  for- 
bids the  Congress  to  reject  Dr.  Bailey's 
vote  exist. 

First.  His  vote  was  regularly  given  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Second.  More  than  6  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  electors  the  executive  of 
North  Carolina,  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore,  cer- 
tified as  required  by  section  6  of  title 
3  of  the  United  States  Code  that  Dr. 
Bailey  and  his  fellow  electors  had  been 
duly  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina. 

Third.  The  return  of  their  votes  made 
by  Dr.  Bailey  and  his  fellow  electors  was 
the  only  return  received. 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Bailey's  vote  was 
cast  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is,  regularly.  It  was  cast 
by  one  certified  to  be  a  duly  chosen  elec- 
tor for  the  State,  by  Governor  Moore, 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  then  it 
was  reported  to  Congress  in  the  only  re- 
turn received.  Hence,  under  this  act,  Con- 
gress cannot  reject  Dr.  Bailey's  vote 
without  violating  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  statute — Title  3,  section  15— im- 
plementing it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
certificate  of  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Certificate 
To  the  AdministTator  of  General  Services: 

The  undersigned,  Dan  K.  Moore,  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  hereby  certifies,  as  re- 
quired by  United  States  Code,  Title  3,  Sec- 
tions 6,  9,  and  11,  that  the  following  named 
persons,  electors  for  the  Republican  Party, 
were  ascertained  to  be  duly  elected  as  Presi- 
dential Electors  for  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
Una,  and  that  by  the  canvass  and  ascertain- 
ment under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  each  of  said  persons  hereinafter 
listed  received  six  hundred  twenty-seven 
thousand,  one  hundred  ninety-two  (627,192) 
votes,  which  vote  has  been  duly  ascertained 
by  the  State  Board  of  EHections  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  certified  by  said  Board 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  North  Carolina  to  the  undersigned.  In 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  said  State: 

ELECTOB   AND  CONGSESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

A.  W.  (Billy)  Houtz,  First. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Bailey,  Second. 

Sam  E.  Godwin,  Third. 

Russell  N.  Barrlnger,  Sr.,  Fourth. 

H.  P.  Stanley,  Fifth. 

James  Rodgers,  Sixth. 

J.  T.  demons.  Seventh. 

W.  S.  Bogle,  Eighth. 

R.  PoweU  Majors,  Ninth. 

Edward  H.  Smith,  Tenth. 

R.  Curtis  Ratcliff,  Eleventh. 

Electors  at  large 

H.  J.  Llvennan. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Presser  Purr. 

And  each  of  the  foUovrtng  named  persons, 
electors  for  the  American  Party,  received 
four  hundred  ninety-six  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred eighty-eight  (496,188)  votes,  which 
vote  has  been  duly  ascertained  by  the  State 
Board  of  Elections  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  certified  by  said  Board  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  undersigned.  In  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  said  State: 


ELECTOR  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

Byrd  Hlnshaw,  First. 
James  Atwood  Holmes,  Second. 
Dr.  Donnle  H.  Jones,  Jr..  Third. 
Brandon  Bruner  York,  Fourth. 
Bob  Cook  Miller,  Fifth. 
William  E.  DeLotch,  Sixth. 
J.  Cardon  Meshaw,  Seventh. 
Mrs.  George  C.  P.  Gilliam,  Eighth 
Lowell  C.  Terry,  Jr.,  Ninth. 
Charles  Boyce  Palls,  Tenth. 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Gunter,  Eleventh. 
Electors  at  Large 

Charles  R.  Vance,  Jr. 
Jefferson  Gordon  Dildy. 

And  each  of  the  following  named  jjersons, 
electors  for  the  Democratic  Party,  received 
four  hundred  sixty-four  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred thirteen  (464.113)  votes,  which  vote  has 
been  duly  ascertained  by  the  State  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
certified  by  said  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  duly  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina 
to  the  undersigned,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  said  State : 

ELECTORS   AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 

Miss  Ann  Reld,  First. 
H.  Maynard  Hicks,  Second. 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Whitfield.  Third. 
Brooks  W.  Poole,  Fourth. 
R.  J  Harris,  Fifth. 
William  C.  Stokes,  Sixth. 
Robert  M.  Kerman,  Seventh. 
Hugh  A.  Lee.  Eighth. 
Gordon  Rhodes.  Ninth. 
James  A.  Dugger,  Tenth. 
Frank  Watson,  Eleventh. 

Electors  at  Large 

James  T.  Hedrlck. 
Jonathan  H.  Woody. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned.  Dan 
K.  Moore,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  has 
hereunto  set  his  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
on  this  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1968. 

DAN  Moore, 

Governor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  ethics  of  the  elector,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  more  imethical  for 
Congress  to  usurp  power  it  does  not 
possess  under  the  statute  under  which  it 
is  acting.  And  even  more  imethical  for 
Congress  to  usurp  power  denied  it  by  the 
12th  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  jrielding.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  follow  my  remarks.  First,  I 
commend  him.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  this  question  has  been  raised,  but  I 
think  the  fact  that  it  is  being  raised 
simply  points  out  the  need  for  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Whether  it  be  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  favored  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  or  the  one  favored 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
myself,  or  the  one  favored  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  need  to  change  this 
provision  in  our  Constitution.  Briefly,  he 
admits  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
electors  are  free  agents.  I  note  that  the 
Senator  shakes  his  head  in  affirmation 
of  that  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  have  only  5  minutes. 
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The  Senator  iMlmits  that  six  times 
heretofore.  Congress,  by  canvassing  and 
accepting  votes  cast  in  the  same  way  that 
Dr.  Bailey's  votes  were  cast,  has  set  a 
precedent  for  recognizing  the  fact  that 
such  votes  can  b«  cast,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  those  situations  and 
this  situation  is  that  this  is  the  first  time 
a  direct  proposal  has  been  made  against 
the  receipt  of  the  votes. 
Mr.    MUSKIE.    May    I    say    on    my 

time 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  right  now.  I  wish 
to  finish  my  statement.  The  Senator  did 
not  jrield  to  me.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  finish  my  remarks  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him .  on  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  ihe  third  matter  I  call 
attention  to  is  tHe  fact  that  while  per- 
haps every  Senatjor  at  one  time  or  an- 
other has  been  oomplaining  about  Su- 
preme Court  encnoachment  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  itsi  making  new  law  by 
judicial  flat,  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  do  the  very  sa»ie  thing  by  the  proce- 
dure involved  in  tils  motion. 

"The*n*xt  thin^I  wish  to  mention  is 
tfiat  b^'b'ne  stateijient  he  made  the  Sen- 
ator made  it  clear;  or  at  least  clear  to  me, 
that  such  a  precedent  as  he  proposes 
to  set  up  affect^  only  this  one  vote 
this  time.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  candidates  for  President  this 
year  made  repeated  statements  indicat- 
ing that  he  proposed  to  use  his  electoral 
votes  in  such  a  wiy  as  to  avoid  the  elec- 
tion being  throOTi  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pf  course,  that  is  a  fact. 
We  all  heard  Governor  Wallace  make 
that  statement  many  times. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  logical  meaning  of  our  establishing 
this  precedent  would  mean  that  if  a 
third-party  candidate  succeeded  in  get- 
ting enough  vote^  to  throw  the  election 
either  way.  becau|e  neither  of  the  other 
two  candidates  recjeived  sufficient  votes  to 
have  a  majority  i>t  the  electoral  votes, 
and  attempted  tb  do  so  by  asking  his 
electors  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  same  procedure  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
-prove  here  would 'apply  and  then  Con- 
gress could  thro^  this  matter  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  simply  vitiating 
votes  cast  by  electors  for  the  third-party 
candidate  who  instead  voted  for  one  of 
the  candidates  of  |the  major  parties. 

there  is  any  doubt 
le  Senator  will  think 
exactly  what  is  be- 
se  if  this  is  good  as  to 
kood  as  to  more  than 
one  elector.  What]  he  is  doing,  in  effect, 
here,  is  trying  to  4et  a  precedent  which, 
iw  the  teeth  of  any 
^ent  insofar  as  trading 
electoral  votes  pri^r  to  the  action  of  the 
electoral  college  i|  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  30  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  agrees  com- 
pletely that  we  hpve  need  for  change. 
He  himself  has  i suggested  something 
comparable  to  the  todse-Gossett  amend- 
ment during  the  pist  several  Congresses. 
I  have  already  prepared  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  to  si^mit  on  the  first  day 
bills  are  submitted. 

But.  I  do  not  faiKir  setting  a  precedent 
as  dangerous  as  ttiis.  I  do  not  want  to 


I  do  not  beUev 
about  it.  I  hope 
it  through.  That 
ing  proposed,  becai 
one  elector,  it  is 


in  effect,  will   dri 
third-party  mover 


favor  doing  s(»nethlng  which  I  regard 
as  unconstitutional. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
ruling.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKSEN)  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yiMds  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcwn  Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  with  some  degree 
of  hesitancy  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  so  soon  after  having  been  sworn 
in  on  last  Friday,  because  I  subscribe  to 
the  policy  and  the  custom  which  provides 
that  a  new  Senator  shall  work  hard,  shall 
study  long,  and  that  while  he  may  fre- 
quently be  seen — and  he  should  be  seen 
at  his  desk  and  in  committee  sessions — 
he  should  seldom  be  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

However,  the  name  of  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State,  whom  I  greatly  admire 
and  who  made  a  gaUant  race  for  the 
Presidency,  receiving  some  10  million 
votes  without  any  machine,  without  any 
local  ticket,  and  without  adequate  funds, 
has  been  raised  on  this  floor. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  whether  Governor  Wallace  receives 
45  or  46  electoral  votes  in  the  electoral 
college  and  in  the  canvass  by  the  joint 
Houses,  that  will  be  of  small  conse- 
quence. 

The  question  is  the  same,  no  matter 
who  is  losing  the  vote:  I  would  be  just 
as  strongly  against  the  objection  that 
is  to  be  filed  if  an  effort  were  being  made 
to  take  the  vote  away  from  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  of  this  coimtry 
and  the  distingxxished  junior  Senator 
from  Maine. 

A  great  constitutional  question,  how- 
ever, is  involved.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Maine 
on  one  point,  and  on  one  point  only,  and 
that  is  that  the  matter  londer  discussion 
and  any  other  matter  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate  should  be  subjected  to  lengthy 
debate.  For  that  reason,  I  was  glad  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  suggested 
that  this  informal  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  held  so  that  arguments  could  be 
made  that  would  not  be  limited  by  the 
2 -hour  riale  which  will  prevail  this  after- 
noon. I  hope  that  the  distingiiished  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  will  adopt  the  same 
view  later  in  the  session  when,  possibly, 
efforts  will  be  made  to  limit  the  time  for 
debate  rather  than  to  extend  the  time 
for  debate,  which  he  now  stands  for. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  was  ever  a  case 
of  tilting  at  windmills,  that  is  what  we 
have  in  this  objection  which  is  to  be  filed 
this  afternoon.    . 

This  is  the  wrong  forum  to  consider 
this  question.  If  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  involved,  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  like  the 
thought  of  the  Senate's  taking  over  the 
job  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  it  interpreting  the  Consti- 


tution. I  want  to  see  Congress  legislate; 
I  want  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  not 
legislate  but  Interpret. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  I  believe  I 
would  come  nearer  resting  a  constitu- 
tional question — if  that  were  permitted — 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  rather  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
presently  constituted.  But  that  is  not 
what  the  Constitution  provides. 

Thus,  we  are  in  the  wrong  fonmi.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  usage  and  by  custom. 

Shorn  of  the  legal  technicalities  and 
the  legal  verbiage  involved,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  is  trying  to  do. 

Many  points  have  been  made  that  I 
had  in  mind  making  in  my  brief  re- 
marks. One  suggestion,  I  believe,  has  not 
been  covered.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  would  seek  to  make  robots  of  elec- 
tors— rubber  stamps  who  have  no  dis- 
cretion of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  two 
questions  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  and  hope  that  he  will  answer  them 
during  his  rebuttal  time. 

Question  No.  1.  Suppose  there  is  a 
great  change  in  the  President-elect  or 
the  person  who  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  apparently,  in  the  gen- 
eral election  between  the  day  of  the  gen- 
eral election  and  the  time  the  electoral 
college  meets,  and  it  Is  found  that  the 
assiuned  President-elect  is  a  crook,  an 
embezzler,  a  disloyal  American  citizen, 
a  Communist,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— would  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  contend  that  the  electors  would 
have  to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  such  a 
man  for  President  of  the  United  States? 

Question  No.  2.  In  1872,  Horace 
Greeley  was  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  the  office  of  President. 
He  was  alive  on  election  day  but  he  died 
on  November  29,  1872,  before  the  elec- 
toral college  met.  Had  Horace  Greeley 
been  successful  in  the  general  election 
of  1872  and  apparently  been  dected 
President  of  the  United  States,  would 
the  Senator  from  Maine  contend  that 
when  the  electoral  college  met,  the  elec- 
tors pledged  to  Mr.  Greeley,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  electors  of 
a  party,  would  have  to  vote  for  a  dead 
man  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Certainly  the  electors  have  discretion. 
They  have  discretion  to  act  as  free  agents 
and  any  effort  to  change  that  rule  by 
the  House  or  Senate  certainly  would 
violate  the  constitutional  provisions  with 
regard  to  electors. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  go 
ahead  and  canvass  the  returns  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  various  States  this 
afternoon.  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  declared 
to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Acnew  will  be  declared  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  if  an  objection  is  made — 
if,  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  made,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  made,  I  hope  that  we  will 
cease  tilting  at  windmills — the  Senate 
this  afternoon  will  promptly  reject  that 
objection. 

Certainly  the  attitude  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carcdlna 
should  be  persuasive  In  this  matter.  He 
does  not  want  to  see  the  electors  of  tbe 
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sovereign  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  deprived  of 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  to  which 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  entitled. 
And  that  is  what  the  effort  of  the  ob- 
jectors would  do. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  against  the  objection,  if  it  does 
come  up  for  a  vote. 

I  appreciate  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  apologize,  but  I  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  being 
allowed  to  speak  on  this  subject,  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
the  Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  imderstand,  we 
will  proceed  to  the  House  Chamber  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  session  at 
1  o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  At  that  time  they  will 
open  the  electoral  votes,  tellers  will  be 
appointed,  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore or  the  Vice  President  will  preside. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  President  pro  tempore  will 
preside.  Tellers  have  been  designated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  will  undertake 
then  to  coimt  the  electoral  votes,  alpha- 
betically, by  States,  as  I  recall. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  sissume  that  when 
they  get  to  North  Carolina  and  the  vote 
is  announced,  there  will  then  be  objec- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  objection  were  to  be  made,  that 
would  be  the  appropriate  time  to  make 
the  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  ob- 
jection is  not  made,  we  have  been  wast- 
ing a  precious  lot  of  time,  and  I  could 
be  dictating  mall  or  seeing  constituents. 
But,  Mr.  President,  assuming  the  ob- 
jection is  made,  it  is  at  that  point,  I  take 
it,  that  something  has  to  be  said  as  to 
where  the  joint  body  proceeds  from  there 
and  hears  the  something  that  is  to  be 
said. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Presiding  Officer  will  then  re- 
ceive the  objection  and  annoimce  that 
the  separate  bodies  will  return  to  their 
respective  Chambers  and  debate  the 
question,  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senate  will  then 
repair  to  its  own  sacred  Chamber  to  fur- 
ther consider  this  matter;  and  I  pre- 
siune  the  first  order  of  business  will  be 
the  entertainment  of  a  xinanimous-con- 
sent  request  for  a  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting law  with  respect  to  a  further  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  would  be  up  to  the  respective 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  in 

order  to  make  such 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
watch  my  language.  It  would  be  In  order, 
then.  t<  submit  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

CXV 14 — Part  1 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  be  In  order  to  submit  such 
a  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now,  that  request  could 
be  submitted  in  one  form  or  another.  One 
form  would  be  to  ask  consent  to  waive 
the  prftvisions  of  the  statute  and  take 
the  2-hour  period  and  slice  it  in  half  and 
put  it  imder  the  control  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  without  any  fur- 
ther provision  or  apportionment  of  the 
time  that  is  in  the  consent  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Such  a  request  could  be  submitted 
and  would  be  in  order  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  a  request  could  be 
made  to  limit  the  debate  to  2  hours,  not- 
withstanding the  statute,  and  also  ap- 
portion the  time,  but  place  a  limitation 
of  5  minutes  on  each  Senator  who  wishes 

to   SOCElk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  present  statutory  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  I  wUl  pursue  it 
no  further,  because  for  the  moment, 
then,  it  is  in  the  laps  of  the  gods,  includ- 
ing my  distinguished  friend  from  Maine 
and  the  majority  leader;  but  I  think  that 
is  enough  for  the  clarification  of  the 
Senate  as  to  what  will  happen  this  aft- 
ernoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  desire  to  yield  further 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  give  the  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  Richard  Nixon  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
say,  however,  that,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
der the  Constitution  an  elector  has  the 
right  to  vote  for  whomever  he  pleases 
in  the  electoral  college,  once  he  has  been 
selected  as  a  duly  qualified  elector. 

Down  through  history  this  precedent 
has  been  followed.  Our  method  of  choos- 
ing a  President  is  unique  in  the  world. 
Originally,  if  I  conceive  the  purpose  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution,  the 
Idea  was  to  select  electors  who  would  be 
free  to  look  arovmd  over  the  country  and 
select  the  best  man  for  President.  This 
conception  was  followed,  as  I  construe 
history,  up  imtil  parties  came  into  being. 
Once  parties  came  into  being,  it  changed 
the  concept,  and  people  voted  more  for 
the  President  than  they  did  for  the 
elector. 

With  reference  to  the  case  in  North 
Carolina,  where  a  Republican  elector 
voted  for  Wallace  instead  of  Nixon,  in 
my  judgment  he  had  the  legal  right  to  do 
so,  although  I  think  he  had  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

In  1948,  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ran  for  President,  one  elector 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee  who  ran  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  voted  for  the 
States  rights  Democratic  nominee.  How- 
ever, I  understand  that  elector  told  the 
people  while  he  was  ruiuiing  that  he  was 


going  to  vote  that  way.  The  people  were 
aware  of  his  intention.  That  is  a  differ- 
ent situation  from  the  elector  in  North 
Carolina,  as  I  understand  the  facts;  but 
in  both  cases  the  electors  had  the  power 
to  exercise  discretion  and  vote  eis  they 
chose. 

As  a  legal  and  constitutional  question, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  unless 
there  is  a  law  that  compels  an  elector 
to  vote  a  certain  way,  that  he  is  free  to 
vote  as  he  pleases.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  that  is  the  law,  that  is  the  Con- 
stitution. It  can  be  changed,  but  only  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Until  it  is 
changed,  an  elector  is  free  to  vote  his 
convictions  and  for  whom  he  pleases. 

I  repeat,  if  a  citizen  runs  for  elector 
with  an  announcement  that  he  is  sup- 
porting a  certain  candidate,  I  feel  he 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  support  such 
candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
obligated,  legally  or  constitutionally,  to 
do  so,  unless  a  State  has  a  statute  that 
compels  him  to  dojo^ 

The  Constitutionprovides,  in  article  n 
and  the  12th  amendment,  how  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected:  and  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition upon  an  elector  voting  for  any 
candidate  he  pleases  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  personally  feel  that  an  elector  should 
vote  for  the  ticket  upon  which  he  has 
been  elected,  unless  some  information 
appears  that  would  drastically  cause  him 
to  change  his  mind.  But  he  is  free  to 
change  his  mind,  I  repeat,  and  I  chal- 
lenge those  who  are  raising  the  objection 
today  to  point  out  any  constitutional  or 
statutory  authority  to  the  contrary. 

Under  the  reasoning  set  out  above,  I 
feel  the  vote  of  the  elector  from  North 
CaroUna  should  be  sustained  as  cast. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Russell  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. The  majority  leader  has  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES — RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
consonance  with  the  earlier  announce- 
ment made  by  the  joint  leadership,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  counting  the  electoral  votes. 

The  PRESIDEH^T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  at  12 
o'clock  and  45  minutes,  the  Senate  stood 
in  recess,  subject  to  the^call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  Joint  ses- 
sion for  the  coimt  of  electoral  votes. 
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CX>UNTING  O*  THE  ELECTORAL 
VOTES 

At  1  O'clock  and  39  mlnutefi  pjn.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As  Sen- 
ators are  aware,  we  have  Just  been  meet- 
ing In  Joint  session  with  the  House  to 
count  the  electoral  votes  to  determine 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  name  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
was  read,  objection  was  filed,  pursuant  to 
law,  to  the  validity  of  the  certificate  with 
respect  to  that  SItate. 

The  clerk  will  recul  the  formal  objec- 
tion. I 

The  assistant  Iqgislatlve  clerk  read  the 
objection,  as  follqws: 

We  object  to  thoi  votes  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  fofl  George  C.  Wallace  for 
Preeldent  and  for  (^urtla  B.  LeMay  for  Vice 
President  on  the  gipund  that  they  were  not 
regxUarly  given  in  that  the  plurality  of  votes 
of  the  people  of  Morth  Carolina  were  cast 
for  Rlobard  M.  Nixon  for  President  and  for 
Splro  T,.Agnew  for  Vice  President  and  the 
State  thereby  appointed  13  electors  to  vote 
for  Richard  M.  Nlxcn  for  President  and  for 
Splro  T.  Agnew  for  Vice  President  and  ap- 
pointed no  electors  to  vote  for  any  other  per- 
sons. Therefore,  no  electoral  vote  of  North 
Carolina  should  be:  counted  for  George  C. 
Wallace  for  Presldeiit  or  for  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
for  Vice  President.    [ 

(Signed)  B0MT7ND  S.  Muskb, 

jAlfXS  O.  CHaka. 

The  PRESIDEIfT  pro  tempore.  The 
procedure  in  suck  cases  is  spelled  out 
very  fully  in  a  br^f  section  of  the  Code 
of  the  United  Sta|tes.  Of  course,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  such  objection  has 
been  filed,  and  we  are  sailing  in  un- 
charted seas,   parliamentarily  speaking. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  read  the  sec- 
tion of  the  code  w(hich  is  applicable. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  I 

When  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide 
upon  an  objection  t|»at  may  have  been  made 
to  the  counting  of  afay  electoral  vote  or  votes 
from  any  State,  or  jther  question  arising  In 
the  matter,  each  Senator  and  Representative 
may  speak  to  such  cibjectlon  or  question  five 
minutes,  and  not  mere  than  once;  but  after 
such  debate  shall  hkve  lasted  two  hours  It 
shall  be  the  duty  ol  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  House  to  put  tqe  main  question  without 
further  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  |Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inqi 

The  PRESIDEIfT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  ActuaUy,  what  is  pro- 
posed here  now  (s.  under  the  Senate 
rules,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  waive 
the  applicable  provisions  of  a  statute;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  moti<>n  to  waive  a  statute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  1  understood  that  was 
the  way  we  would  have  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  not  advised  of  any  proposal  to 
waive  a  statute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  wUl  be  offered. 
There  is  a  limitation  in  the  statute  of  5 
minutes  upon  each  Senator 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  so, 
the  Chair  would  sustain  a  point  of  order 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  any  other 
Senator. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  prefer  not  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  until  the  Senator  from 
Maine  makes  his  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  refer- 
ence to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
which  has  been  discussed  with  several 
Senators,  but  is  not  binding  on  any  Sen- 
ator, of  course,  unless  he  so  chooses. 

In  order  to  liberalize  the  rules  of  the 
debate  for  this  2-hour  period,  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  made:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  ob- 
jections to  the  electoral  vote  of  North 
Carolina  for  George  C.  Wallace  and  Cur- 
tis LeMay  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  as 
provided  by  law  in  section  17.  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  object.  I  merely  wish  to  note  for 
the  RxcoRo  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
waiving  provisions  In  a  statute  by  a 
imai&mous-consent  request  under  the 
Senate  rules,  in  particularizing  that  the 
time  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders,  and 
they  are  to  parcel  f^ut  the  time,  unless  an 
alternative^  proposal  Is  offered  under 
which  they  fix  5  minutes  for  each  Sen- 
ator, as  provided  by  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  one  objection  strikes 
down  a  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
we  will  then  revert  to  the  language  of  the 
statute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  a  unanimous-consent 
request  in  order  which,  by  its  terms.  Is 
not  in  accord  with  a  duly  enacted 
statute? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  unanimous-consent 
requests  can  also  be  received  and  enter- 
tained here  that  are  in  confilct  with  the 
statutes.  Sometimes  they  are  In  confilct 
with  the  Constitution. 

We  have  three  sets  of  rules  in  the 
Senate.  Some  of  them  are  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution,  others  are  spelled  out 
In  the  Senate  rule  book,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  embraced  in  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate. 

For  example,  one  of  the  constitutional 
rules  had  to  do  with  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  a  quonmi.  We  see  sugges- 
tions of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  made 
several  times  during  a  day,  and  with- 
drawn by  unanimous  consent.  That  can 
be  done  only  by  unanimous  consent.  If 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
can  be  made  only  by  unanimous  consent, 
any  single  Senator  who  thinks  it  is  im- 
proper, and  that  we  should  follow  the 
statute  in  this  particular  case — has  a 
right  to  destroy  it  completely  by  uttering 
two  words — "I  object,"  and  the  proposal 
will  faU. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  the 
only  difference  between  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  the  statute  to  be 
that  the  time  would  be  controlled  by  the 


Chair  and  not  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  under  the  statute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  Is  worded,  time  would  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  was  intended  to  be  achieved  by  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Plus  liberalizing  the  5- 
minute  requirement.  The  statute  requires 
that  each  Senator  may  speak  for  5  min- 
utes, and  not  more  than  once.  This  was 
discussed  quite  extensively,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be 
to  have  full  and  free  debate,  with  the 
time  controlled  and  free  exchange  be- 
tween Senators.  It  was  felt  that  this  could 
be  done,  unless  a  Senator  objected;  so 
we  decided  to  make  the  effort. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  2-hour  lim- 
itation would  still  be  in  effect,  but  one 
Senator  may  go  beyond  5  minutes,  and 
another  Senator  not  get  an  opportunity 
to  speak  at  all? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  there  Is  an  objection, 
which  would  prevail — 5  minutes  for  each 
Senator  or  2  hours? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Well, 
not  more  than  5  minutes  for  each  Sena- 
tor, totaling  2  hours,  is  the  construction 
of  the  Chair  of  this  statute.  Thus  if  each 
speaker  used  5  minutes  not  more  than 
24  Senators  could  be  heard;  because  no 
Senator  can  speak  more  than  once,  and 
he  cannot  be  heard  for  more  than  5  min- 
utes. So  if  we  have  more  than  24  who  de- 
sire to  speak,  I  hope  each  Senator  will 
bear  in  mind  the  limitation  of  the  statute. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  express  the  hope  that  no  Senator 
will  object  to  this  unanimous-consent 
request.  The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I 
have  met  with  the  Parliamentarians  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  have  tried  to  devise  a  method  by 
wliich  this  matter  could  be  handled 
within  the  2-hour  limit  and  give  a  full 
and  free  opportunity  for  discussion.  I 
have  considered  this  at  great  length,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  it,  and  this  unani- 
mous-consent request,  we  think,  will  con- 
form to  what  is  the  custom  in  the  Senate, 
generally  speaking,  and  will  also  keep  us 
within  the  overall  provision  of  the  stat- 
ute as  to  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
this  request  Is  not  in  order,  unless  it  is 
charged  to  the  time  limitation.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
object — I  would  still  like  someone  to  ex- 
plain to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  how  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  the  Senate  can  vitiate  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  vindicate  the 
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statute  by  saying,  "I  object."  and  the 
statute  will  be  as  virgin  as  ever;  its  pro- 
visions will  not  be  affected  In  any  way. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  object,  but  I  do  not  imderstand 
how  this  can  be  a  proper  proceeding. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  Is  not  permitted  to  enter  any  rul- 
ing that  purports  to  pass  upon  the  legal- 
ity of  a  unanimous-consent  request,  any 
more  than  is  any  other  Member  of  this 
body. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  intent  of  the  statute  is 
to  give  as  many  Senators  as  possible  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this  Impor- 
tant issue.  As  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  conceivably 
the  distinguished  Senator  might  use  1 
hour  of  the  time,  and  one  Senator  from 
the  minority  side  use  1  hour  of  the  time, 
which  in  my  opinion  would  certainly 
frustrate  the  intent  of  the  statute.  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  it,  Mr.  President,  that 
as  much  as  I  dislike  to  do  so,  I  hereby 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  objects.  The 
Chair,  having  tolerated  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  parliamentary  inquiries,  now 
asks  of  the  Senate  unanimous  consent 
that  that  time  not  be  charged  against 
the  2  hours.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it 
will  not  be  charged;  and  that  leaves  the 
matter  open  for  the  Chair  to  recognize 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  antici- 
pated that  this  might  result,  and  I  fully 
imderstand  the  reservations  expressed  by 
Senators.  I  have  another  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  propose.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  as  provided  by  statute,  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  and  that  the  statutory  limitation 
of  5  minutes  per  Senator  be  included,  but 
that  the  5  minutes  available  to  any  Sena- 
tor may  be  used  to  ask  or  answer  ques- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  this  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  to  do  two  things:  First,  to  Insure 
that  both  sides  of  the  debate  shall  have 
equal  access  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate; second,  that  the  use  of  the  5  minutes 
shall  not  be  so  rigid  that  there  cannot 
be  the  kind  of  exchange  that  would  per- 
mit the  answering  of  questions  on  the 
minds  of  Senators.  The  Parliamentarian 
has  advised  me  that,  in  his  judgment, 
this  Is  consistent  with  the  statute.  It 
touches  upon  points  not  covered  by  the 
statute,  and  it  embraces  the  limitations 
of  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  the  new  request  for 
unanimous  consent  to  be  read? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro    tempore.    The 

-  clerk  will  read  the  new  request,  the  time 

to  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Acreemknt 
Ordered,  That  debate  on  the  jxjeslble  ob- 
jection to  the  Electoral  Vote  of  North  Caro- 


lina for  George  C.  Wallace  shaU  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  the  exponents  of  the  objec- 
tion, with  each  Senatcw  limited  to  6  minutes, 
as  s«t  forth  in  TlUe  S,  see.  17  of  the  U.S. 
Oode. 

Provided  further.  That  the  time  allotted 
the  proponents  shall  be  under  the  direction 
ol  the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
the  time  allotted  the  opponents  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Dlrksen) ,  and  notwithstanding  the  prec- 
edents and  practices  of  the  Senate,  any  Sena- 
tor utUlzlng  his  time  may  either  yield  for  a 
question  or  ask  some  other  Senator  a  ques- 
tion for  his  own  edl&catlon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  time 
is  being  charged  to  me.  These  5  minutes, 
under  the  statute,  are  imder  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  If  it  is  all  used 
up,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  present 
my  case. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  running  against  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that  it  is. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  any  other  Senator 
only  by  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Only 
by  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  that  mean  that  no 
time  is  allotted  for  propounding  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Within  the  5  minutes 
allotted  to  every  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  request  is  agreed  to. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  3  V2  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  poses  the  problem. 
Now  I  have  a  little  more  than  3  min- 
utes to  spell  out  my  position  again,  to 
answer  any  questions  about  it  or  to  pose 
any  questions  of  my  own,  and  to  cover 
rebuttal.  These  are  the  difiBculties  of 
trying  to  comply  with  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement.  All  I  can  do  in  3  min- 
utes is  to  present  the  thrust  of  my  argu- 
ment. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  to  make 
the  elector  a  free  agent.  I  think  that 
is  still  his  status  under  the  Constitution. 
The  question  is  whether  an  elector  can, 
and  whether  in  this  case  an  elector  has, 
so  exercised  his  freedom  of  choice,  and 
made  it  public,  as  to  bind  liimself  to 
the  choice  he  has  already  indicated. 

In  this  case,  a  North  Carolina  elector 
was  nominated  as  an  elector  by  a  dis- 
trict convention  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  North  Carolina.  He  did  not  reject  that 
nomination.  His  name  was  not  placed  on 
the  ballot  because  under  North  Carolina 
law,  as  in  the  case  of  34  other  States, 
onlv  the  names  of  the  party's  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  candidates  ap- 
pear, and  electors  are  elected  for  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates receiving  the  plurality  of  the 
vote  in  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  Bailey  and  12  other  North  Carolina 
Republican  electors  were  so  elected  on 
November  5.  The  election  was  certified. 
Dr.  BaUey  did  not  reject  that  election  or 
that  certification.  So  up  to  that  moment, 
so  far  as  the  people  from  North  Carolina 
imderstood,  he  was  committed  as  an  elec- 
tor on  the  Republican  slate,  riding  un- 
der the  names  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Spiro  T.  Agnew,  ta-vote  for  that  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  ticket. 

On  December  16,  the  electors  of  North 
Carolina  met  in  Raleigh  to  cast  their 
votes.  It  was  assiuned  by^the  State  at- 
torney general  that  they  would  do  what 
was  expected  of  them;  that  the  papers 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  were  made  out  ac- 
cordingly; that  is,  that  13  votes  would 
be  cast  for  Richard  M.  Nixon.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  Dr.  Bailey  decided  to  cast 
his  vote  for  the  Wallace-LeMay  ticket 
instead. 

I  say  that  imder  the  Constitution  he 
had  a  right  of  free  choice,  but  that  he 
began  to  limit  his  own  free  choice  when 
he  accepted  the  nomination  of  his  party, 
when  he  consented  to  run  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Nixon  and  Agnew,  when  he 
consented  to  run  under  a  ballot  from 
which  his  name  was  absent,  and  which 
would  generate  votes  for  him  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
chose  to  vote  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

So  when  election  day  had  come  and 
gone  without  his  indicating  this  inten- 
tion, I  say  that  he  had  limited  his  own 
choice,  and  that  under  the  Constitution 
It  Is  permissible  for  him  to  limit  his  own 
choice.  Having  done  so,  he  Is  bound  by  it 
when  the  electoral  college  convenes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  regretfully  Informs  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
isno  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  speak  on  my 
own  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  have  time 
unless  It  Is  allotted  to  him  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  in  my  own  right. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempMjre.   The 
Chair  understood  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  agreed  to.  Was  It 
not  agreed  to? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   HATFIELD.   Was   it   not   under- 
stood that  questions  and  answers  were 
excluded  from  the  5-minute  limitation? 
The  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   The 
agreement  provides: 

Provided  further.  That  the  time  allotted 
the  proponents  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
the  time  allotted  the  opponents  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Dlrksen). 

Therefore,  there  is  no  time  that  the 

Chair  can  allot:  and  he  cannot  recognize 

any  Senator  unless  time  Is  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
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Senator  from  miiuiU  yields  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  tram  Oregon.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  Inquiry :  May  I  utilize  my  time  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes; 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  belleres  that  that  Is 
permissible. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Maine  whether  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina  are  so  explicit  as 
to  Indicate  what  tl»e  legal  obligations  of 
the  elector.  Dr.  Bailey,  are  to  cast  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agniw.  Was 
Dr.  Bailey  free  untjer  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  as  presently  constituted  to  cast 
his  vote  for  Mr.  Wajace  and  Mr.  LeMay? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Nftrth  Carolina  makes 
no  provision  one  ^ay  or  another  with 
respect  to  the  effect  upon  a  North  Caro- 
lina elector's  freedom  of  choice  of  this 
method  of  arranging  the  North  Carolina 
baUet.     . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  further  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  speaking]  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  For  a  layman  who  is 
not  an  attorney,  may  i  understand  again 
the  Senator's  distinction  between  the  le- 
gal responsibilities  and  the  moral  respon- 
sibilities of  this  eleator? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  use  either  of  those  words:  but.  as 
I  understand  it,  th4  Constitution,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  debates  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  clearly  makes  an  elec- 
tor a  free  agent.  However,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  couatry's  history,  politi- 
cal parties  developed,  and  the  political 
parties  arranged  for  slates  of  electors  as- 
signed to  their  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidbtes.  That  political 
party  slate  of  candidates  has  always  been 
regarded,  with  but  f  ve  other  exceptions, 
as  binding  upon  thbse  who  are  electors 
on  that  slate. 

So  I  argue  that  Inlthe  light  of  that  tra- 
dition, when  an  elector  chooses  to  go  on  a 
party  slate,  he  Is  ihdicating  his  choice 
for  President. 

I  say,  secondly,  that  in  the  case  of 
North  Carolina  and  this  statute,  which 
Is  found  also  in  34  other  States,  the  fact 
that  only  the  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential names  appear  on  the  ballot  Is 
confirmation  of  this  tradition;  that  when 
an  elector  accepts  a  place  on  a  slate 
under  these  circumstances.  In  the  light  of 
this  tradition,  he  knbws  that  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  he  is  saying,  by  his  action,  "I 
am  for  Nixon  for  Ptesident."  He  is  say- 
ing implicitly,  in  mjr  Judgment,  "If  I  am 
elected  an  elector  i^der  these  circimi- 
stances,  I  will  vote  fir  Richard  Nixon  for 
President."  I 

I  believe  that  is  the  tradition.  I  believe 
that  this  undergirds  the  responsibility  of 
an  elector ;  and  once  he  has  set  that  train 
of  imderstanding  in  motion,  he  cannot, 
after  election  day,  when  it  is  too  late  for 
the  voters  to  respond  to  any  change  of 
mind  on  his  part,  «ay,  "I  changed  my 
mind,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  some- 
body else."  It  is  in  the  nature  of  estoppel. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  are  the  Impll- 
caticms  In  our  actloi^  here  today  with  re- 
spect to  precedent  for  the  future? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  btUeve  that  If  we  re- 


fuse to  sustain  this  challenge,  we  will  be 
saying  that  under  every  circumstance 
which  is  present  In  this  North  Carolina 
case,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  and 
the  traditions,  electors  are  free  to  express 
the  preferences  they  have  on  electoral 
college  day,  whatever  their  announced 
preferences  may  have  been  before,  and 
that  If  we  do  this,  we  are  without  re- 
course. The  votes  cast  on  electoral  col- 
lege day  are  not  required  to  be  made 
public.  They  can  be  kept  secret.  And  If 
at  that  point  all  13  of  the  North  Carolina 
electors  surprised  their  State  and  the 
country  by  voting  for  Wallace  Instead  of 
Nixon,  would  we  or  would  we  not  be  help- 
less to  do  something  about  their  faith- 
lessness? That  is  the  question  before  us. 
If  we  decide  today  that  we  are  helpless, 
that  this  can  be  done,  we  will  be  opening 
the  door  to  that  kind  of  maneuvering 
and  faithlessness  for  the  future. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  Senator's 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  free  agent 
concept  that  the  constitutional  fathers 
created  out  of  the  elector?  The  Senator 
has  indicated  that  this  is  only  If  the  elec- 
tor has  pledged  himself  or  has  not 
pledged  himself  prior  to  the  time  of  cast- 
ing his  electoral  vote.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Exactly. 
The  Court  hsis  spoken  on  one  aspect  of 
this  problem,  in  an  Alabama  case,  Ray 
against  Blair.  The  statute  provided  that 
political  parties  could  bind  their  electors 
to  their  party's  candidate.  That  issue 
went  into  the  Court,  and  the  Court  held 
that,  yes,  this  is  a  permissible  statute 
under  the  Constitution:  so  political 
parties  could  bind  electors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  regretfully  Informs  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Chair  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  has  designated  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  and 
he  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  objection.  The  Senate 
should  be  aware  and  It  should  bear  in 
mind,  in  this  very  brief  and  inadequate 
debate,  that  the  rights,  responsibilities, 
and  duties  of  both  Congress — including 
this  body — and  the  electors  serving  In 
their  oflBcial  capacity  are  conferred  or 
imposed  by  the  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution. Let  us  start  out  with  that  prop- 
osition. There  is  no  question  about  It. 

We  are  asked,  in  a  very  limited  period 
of  time,  to  take  action  pursuant  to  a 
statute  passed  80  years  ago,  a  statute  of 
highly  doubtful  constitutionality,  a  stat- 
ute of  highly  doubtful  applicability  to 
the  situation  at  hand.  We  are  asked  to 
act  without  study,  without  reference  to 
a  committee,  without  being  given  ade- 
quate opportimity  to  give  this  matter  the 
type  of  consideration  that  Congress  al- 
ways should  give  very  momentous  deci- 
sions. 

I  believe  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  that  proposition. 

Now  we  are  doing  more  than  Just  act- 
ing under  the  Constitution.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  establishing  a  precedent. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  eetab- 
Ushlng  a  precedent  upon  voting  to  pro- 


ceed under  the  statute:  and  whatever 
action  we  take  under  this  statute  will  be 
used  in  future  cases  to  say,  "But  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  construed  this  statute. 
It  has  imparted  color  of  constitutional- 
ity, of  legaUty,  of  validity  to  it." 

The  Senator  from  Maine  freely  says 
in  substance  yes,  if  we  make  a  decision 
here,  in  all  future  cases  just  like  this  we 
will  be  governed  by  this  precedent. 

Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  will  rise  to 
say  that  this  is  as  far  as  we  will  go;  we 
will  go  this  far  and  no  further;  and  all 
cases  adjudged  to  be  similar  to  this  will 
be  followed  according  to  the  decision  we 
make  here  today.  There  may  be  other 
cases  under  this  statute  going  further 
than  this,  in  which  Congress  will  under- 
take to  say  such  and  such  a  ballot  from 
such  and  such  a  State,  in  some  future 
election,  was  not  cast  regularly,  and 
therefore  we,  the  Congress,  assmne  that 
responsibility,  and  we  will  cast  It  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  we  wish  and  in- 
struct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  yield  after  I 
complete  this  brief  statement. 

We  are  members  of  a  body  who  are  not 
qualified  to  serve  as  electors,  and  we 
are  asked  to  arrogate  unto  ourselves, 
the  right  to  pronounce  Judgment  upon 
and  act  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
chosen  as  electors.  Such  a  judgment,  such 
an  action,  I  believe,  would  be  imconstitu- 
tional. 

I  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  the  point  I  make, 
and  I  ask  it  in  this  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  whatever  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
today,  whether  we  sustain  the  challenge 
or  do  not  sustain  It,  Is  a  precedent  for 
the  future?  That  is  the  importance  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Whatever  we  do,  we  can 
say  on  the  one  hand  that  in  no  case, 
where  circumstances  like  this  obtain.  Is 
Congress  empowered  to  do  anything,  or 
we  can  say  Congress  can  take  action. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true. 

But.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us 
therefore  be  prudent.  Let  us  say  we  will 
not  go  out  to  say  that  we  will  even  take 
this  much  authority  under  a  statute  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.  Let  us  not  take 
Eustion  under  it  and  leave  the  way  open 
at  a  time  when  we  are  about  to  engage 
in  a  regular  legislative  process  later, 
starting  a  week  from  today,  processing 
proposed  legislation  which  will  consti- 
tute a  resolution  to  reorganize  this  en- 
tire electoral  procedure.  Let  us  refrain 
from  approving  the  pending  motion,  and 
thus  avoid  the  making  of  a  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  precedent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  I  be 
in  order  If  I  were  to  ask  the  following 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Maine — 
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that  he,  for  my  edification,  explain  what 
else  he  wanted  to  say  if  he  had  5  more 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
right  to  ask  questions  is  specifically  In 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  to  develop  what  he  would  have  de- 
veloped more  fully  if  he  had  had  5  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  important  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  some  of  the  instances  in 
which  courts  of  one  Jurisdiction  or  an- 
other have  spoken  on  questions  that  re- 
late to  this  matter. 

A  case  directly  in  point  is  Thomas 
against  Cohen,  in  which  a  voter  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  only  the  names  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates on  the  voting  machine,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  North  Carolina  situation.  He 
argued  that  since  he  was  voting  for  elec- 
tors who  would  be  free  to  exercise  discre- 
tion, he  had  a  right  to  know  for  whom 
he  was  voting. 

This  is  what  the  court  said: 

The  electors  are  expected  to  choose  the 
nominee  of  the  party  they  represent,  and  no 
one  else.  So  sacred  and  compelling  Is  that 
obligation  upon  them,  so  long  has  Its  ob- 
servance been  recognized  by  faithful  i>er- 
formance.  so  unexpected  and  destructive  of 
order  in  our  land  would  be  Its  violation,  that 
the  trust  that  was  originally  conferred  upon 
the  electors  by  the  people,  to  express  their 
win  by  the  selections  they  make,  has,  over 
these  many  years,  ripened  Into  a  bounden 
duty — as  binding  up>on  them  as  If  It  were 
written  Into  the  organic  law.  The  elector  who 
attempted  to  disregard  that  duty  could,  in 
my  opinion,  be  required  by  mandamus  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  voters  of  his 
State. 

This  is  the  one  court  case  we  have 
which  speaks  directly  on  the  point  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  wsus  the  name 
of  the  case? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  was  the  case  of 
Thomas  against  Cohen.  It  is  a  New 
York  case  found  at  146  New  York  Misc. 
836. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  case  from  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  one  other  case.  In  this  very  election 
campaign,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  when  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  had  not  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  law  for  putting  his 
electors  on  the  Ohio  ballot,  and  had  not 
met  the  time  requirements,  and  had  not 
held  a  primary  election  as  required  by 
Ohio  law,  went  to  the  court  to  get  his 
electors  on  the  ballot,  the  court  said  he 
had  every  right  to  do  so  because  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  deprive  the  voters 
of  an  effective  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  the  effective  voice  doctrine  I  have  been 
talking  about. 

If  this  elector  could  refuse  to  honor  the 
mandate  of  his  party  and  if  all  13  of  them 
could  do  so,  and  they  could  if  we  so  hold 
today,  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  who 
wanted  to  vote  for  Richard  Nixon  would 
be  deprived  of  an  effective  voice  as  was 
said  by  the  court  in  Ohio. 

We  caimot  ignore  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences  of  what  we  do  notwith- 


standing the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  If  we  question  Dr.  Bail- 
ey's action,  we  will  be  opening  a  door  to 
fraud  and  saying  that  even  though  we 
knew  Dr.  Bailey  was  motivated  by  fraud- 
ulent reasons— and  I  do  not  charge  he 
was — but  even  though  we  knew  it,  then 
Congress  is  powerless  to  act  when  that 
fact  is  exposed  for  the  first  time  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Therefore,  the  precedent  which  we  are 
in  a  position  to  make  today  should  give 
pause  to  prudent-minded  Senators.  Nei- 
ther choice  is  a  happy  one.  I  wish  the 
Constitution  were  clear. 

I  understand,  too,  that  what  we  do 
here  will  not  fill  up  all  the  holes  in  the 
electoral  process,  but  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  one  kind  of  risk  that  is 
potentially  a  serious  risk,  frustrating  the 
will  of  the  people  and  throwing  the  coun- 
try into  a  turmoil  in  some  future  presi- 
dential election. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  a  grave  and  complicated 
one.  It  appears  that  a  serious  inequity  is 
impending.  The  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  voted  in  the  expectation  that  their 
certified  electors  would  cast  their  ballots 
for  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  who  carried  the  State.  Thus, 
they  no  doubt  expected  all  13  electoral 
votes  to  be  cast  for  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  the  Honorable  Spiro 
Agnew. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  elector  involved 
is  guilty  of  bad  faith,  of  violating  the 
trust  of  the  people  who  voted  for  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  North  Carolina. 

The  injustice  of  this  is  evident,  but  the 
appropriate  remedy  is  far  less  so.  In  the 
brief  time  allowed  for  comment,  I  can- 
not review  all  the  fswjtors  involved.  I 
would  like  to  indicate  the  considerations 
which  seem  to  me  governing. 

In  a  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment matters  of  procedure  often  become 
vital  issues  of  substance.  I  submit  that 
such  a  case  is  now  before  us.  There  are 
strong  constitutional  grounds  for  the  au- 
thority of  a  State  to  bind  its  electors  to 
vote  as  they  are  pledged.  If  a  State  has  so 
boimd  its  electors,  I  would  contend  that 
the  Congress  can  properly  act  to  see  that 
the  State's  legal  requirements  are  ful- 
filled. This  would  be  a  reasonable  con- 
struction of  the  1887  statute  which  pro- 
vides that  Congress  can  reject  an  elec- 
tor's vote  which  has  not  been  regularly 
given. 

But  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that, 
unless  the  State  chooses  to  bind  its  elec- 
tors. Congress  cannot  do  so  after  the  fact. 
Among  the  many  serious  implications 
of  this  situation,  one  lesson  in  particular 
stands  out: 

No  ofiBcial  should  ever  be  granted  dis- 
cretionary authority  unless  the  people 
clearly  understand  that,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, he  may  actually  use  it.  And 


if  such  authority,  once  granted,  Is  deemed 
excessive  or  unwise,  the  people  should 
explicitly  and  promptly  rescind  it. 

As  I  understand  the  relevant  constitu- 
tional guidelines,  the  F>ower  to  remedy 
this  particular  problem  lies  with  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  acting  through 
their  representative  institutions  at  the 
State  level.  After  all.  they  are  the  parties 
most  directly  abused  by  the  elector's 
alleged  faithlessness. 

In  addition,  however,  there  is  a  na- 
tional Interest  in  removing  so  critical  a 
loophole  in  our  constitutional  system.  If 
the  electoral  college  is  to  remain  an  ele- 
ment in  our  political  life,  surely  we  should 
move  to  design  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which,  once  and  for  all,  binds  elec- 
tors to  vote  for  the  candidates  to  whom 
they  are  pledged.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
this  possible  change  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem will  certainly  not  suQice.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  paramount  tasks  of  this  Congress 
will  be  to  examine  the  full  range  of  con- 
stitutional proposals  to  create  a  fair  and 
secure  procedure  for  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support  the 
resolution  to  reject  the  vote  in  question. 
Ihe  fact  that  such  an  obvious  inequity 
can  occur  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  most  com- 
pelling argument  for  prompt  and  urgent 
efforts  to  amend  the  Constitution  and 
eliminate  this  serious  defect  in  our  elec- 
toral system. 

If  I  have  time  remaining.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  one-half  minute  remaining. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  make  this  point.  When  the 
Senator  concedes  that  an  elector  can  be 
bound  by  a  pledge  to  his  party  or  under 
a  State  statute,  it  seems  to  me  he  must 
take  the  next  step  and  agree  that  an 
elector  may  bind  himself.  He  does  if  he 
accepts  the  pledge  imposed  by  a  party  or 
if  he  accepts  the  pledge  imposed  by  a 
State  statute.  If  he  puts  himself  in  that 
position,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  be 
bound. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  To  whom 
does  either  leader  yield  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  designate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  designates  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
stanch  advocate  and  supporter  of  elec- 
toral reform.  It  has  always  seemed  clear 
to  me  that  a  paramount  goal  of  any 
democratic  society  must  be  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  insure  that  the  vote  of  each 
citizen  is  as  equal  as  institutionally  pos- 
sible to  the  vote  of  every  other  citizen. 
Careful  revision  of  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances at  every  level  should  be  imder- 
taken  to  guarantee  the  greatest  possible 
participation  of  every  enfranchised  citi- 
zen in  the  processes  of  government. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
is  the  greatest,  and  most  powerful  symbol 
of  elective  office  in  the  world.  It  and  the 
Vice  Presidency  are  the  only  offices  in  our 
republican  form  of  government  that  be- 
long to  aU  of  the  people.  The  President's 
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oonatttuency  is  *ot  a  dlstxict  or  a  State 
but  the  entire  Mation.  It  appears  to  me 
absolutely  essential  that  the  election  of 
the  President  of  Che  United  SUtes  be  ac- 
compUsbed  in  the  most  direct,  demo- 
cratic, and  participatory  manner  that 
can  be  devtsed. 

The  ezistins  electoral  college  system 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  modem 
democracy.  The  national  election  Just 
past  has  made  the  dangers  incipient  in 
the  system  so  perilously  clear  that  large 
segments  of  the  public  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congresa  are  at  last  disposed  to 
malce  long-needed  changes  in  our  manner 
of  electing  Presidents. 

Mr.  President  as  I  understand  the 
argument  of  th«  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  thete  are  two  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  challenge. 

The  first  is  thaA  there  is  a  moral  comlt- 
ment  od  behalf  of  Dr.  Bailey,  the  North 
Carolina  elector,  to  cast  his  ballot  for 
the  Republican  nominee  because  of  his 
acceptance  of  that  nomination  by  his 
party.  I 

-  The.  second  is— and  this  may  be.  in- 
iercntially,  assumed  rather  than  directly 
stated  by  the  dlstlngtiished  Senator  from 
Maine — that  by  (rawing  attention  to  the 
situation,  we  may  heighten  the  pressure 
for  constitutional  reform  and  that  this 
will  obviously  necessitate  facing  the 
problem  in  the  future. 

On  the  first  point  of  the  moral  re- 
sponsibUity  of  tttls  North  Carolina  elec- 
tor, this  Nation  is  and  was  conceived  as 
a  nation  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  The 
laws  on  the  statute  books  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  United  States  are 
our  bulwark  against  capricious  action  by 
anyone  or  by  any  Executive  or  legisla- 
ture now  or  in  the  future.  If  the  Senate 
and  the  House  now  engage  themselves  in 
determining  the  morality  or  the  propri- 
ety of  an  activity,  as  distinguished  from 
the  effects  of  staitute  law,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  breach  cpe  of  the  principal  safe- 
guards of  this  flepublic  for  individual 
freedom.  I 

On  the  seconi  point  of  whether  the 
Congress  can  biung  increased  attention 
to  the  requirement  for  electoral  reform, 
let  me  suggest  that  if  we  take  this  action 
by  upholding  t^e  objection,  instead  of 
increasing  the  pressure  for  electoral  re- 
form, we  will,  iti  effect,  diminish  that 
pressure  because  :mar;y  people  around  the 
country  will  say.  "Well,  maybe  the  elec- 
toral system  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  If 
there  are  erranq  electors.  Congress  can. 
after  all,  take  caie  of  them." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  desire  to  see 
the  Republic  converted  into  a  parlia- 
mentary system.jbut  that  is  precisely  the 
direction  we  will  move  if  we  uphcdd  this 
objection.  By  estfUalishing  this  precedent, 
we  would,  by  implication  at  least,  create 
within  the  Hou^  and  Senate  the  au- 
thority to  elect  ihe  President  regardless 
of  the  electoral  college  or  the  electoral 
machinery  that  exists  now  or  may  exist 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  purpose 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine ! 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senaitor  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAKER  (^ntinulngV  But  I  can- 
not support  his  amotion. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PreMdent.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  dlstlnguiahed  SeiuUor 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHmcH). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  front  Idabo  is  reeogmiaed  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  ask,  for 
purposes  of  clarification,  two  or  three 
questions  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  first  question.  ^  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  is 
that  he  is  not  contending  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  perfectly  clear  that  an  elector 
is  a  free  agent. 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  Dr.  Bailey  had  been 
unpledged,  then  I  take  it  that  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  objecting  to  the 
vote  that  Dr.  Bailey  cast. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  When  Dr.  Bailey  made 
a  pledge  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
he  assumed  a  moral  obligation.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  his  failure  to  abide  by  his 
pledge  was  a  violation  of  this  moral  obli- 
gation as  distinguished  from  a  legal  ob- 
ligation. But  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maine  if  it  is  not  entirely  possible, 
in  fact,  if  it  is  not  well  known  to  the 
law  of  equity  that  a  moral  obligation 
can  become  a  legal  obUgation,  under  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel;  in  particular,  if  a 
person  makes  a  representation  upon 
which  others  rely  to  their  detriment,  that 
person  can  be  held  to  the  representation 
he  made  by  court  action,  is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct,  as  I 
understand  the  laws  of  estoppel  from 
my  days  in  law  school,  which  are  quite  a 
number  of  days  behind  me  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Where  the  court  finds 
this  condition  exists,  then  the  court  can 
enforce  the  commitment.  Is  that  not  es- 
sentially the  argument  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  making,  that  since  Dr. 
Bailey  represented  to  the  p>eople  of  North 
Carolina  that  he  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  that  since  they  presiunably  voted 
for  him  in  order  to  support  the  Nixon 
candidacy,  he  has,  by  his  own  act.  de- 
clared in  advance  how  he  will  act  in  dis- 
charging his  agency  when  he  casts  his 
vote  as  an  elector,  so  that  under  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel,  he  should  be  bound 
to  that  commitment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  There  is 
another  way  to  put  it;  that  under  the 
Constitution  he  is  free  to  express  his  in- 
dividual preference,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  say  that  he  has  to  express 
it  only  on  electoral  college  day.  If  he 
starts  expressing  it  several  weeks  or 
months  before  under  circumstances  that 
lead  the  voters  to  rdy  upon  his  expres- 
sion, not  only  is  he  discharging  his  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  express  his 
free  choice  but,  in  addition,  he  is  putting 
himself  in  the  position  where  the  people 
rely  on  what  he  has  done.  So  I  think 
that  what  Dr.  Bailey  4id,  up  imtU  the 
time  he  cast  his  vote,^  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  was  consistent  with 
the  commitment  on  his  part  from  which 
he  should  not  have  been  able  to  back 
away. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say,  in  addition, 
that  we  are  not  discussing  here  merely  a 
moral  commitment  but  one  that  has  be- 
come legally  binding.  If  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  Dr.  Bailey's  irregular 


Tote,  by  voting  down  the  objection  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
then  we  declare  our  impotence  to  undo  a 
fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  the  way  I  see  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
within  the  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  seriously  contend  that  the  pledge 
Dr.  Bailey  made  was  a  false  statement 
as  to  who  he  should  vote  for  and  that 
that  would  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  no  question  here  about 
the  free  agency  of  Dr.  Bailey,  had  he  run 
unpledged. 

But  the  free  agency  of  Dr.  Bailey  was 
pledged  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
when  he  told  them  he  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Nixon.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment being  made  by  the  distlngushed 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  is.  Does  Dr. 
Bailey,  if  he  made  a  false  promise,  change 
the  Constitution?  That  is  the  argument 
of  the  Senator,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  merely  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said,  that  when  Dr. 
Bailey  indicated  his  stand,  he  exercised 
his  agency  and  should  be  held  to  it. 

(At  this  point  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1933 
North  Carolina  had  to  print  the  names 
of  26,  39,  or  more  candidates  for  electors 
on  every  ballot.  To  simplify  matters,  the 
State  legislature  provided  that  each 
political  party  should  file  the  names  of 
its  candidates  for  electors  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state:  that  the  name  of  the 
candidates  of  each  party  for  President 
and  Vice  President  should  be  printed  on 
the  ballot;  and  that  votes  for  the  candi- 
dates of  a  political  party  for  President 
and  Vice  President  should  be  votes  for 
the  electors  of  the  party  by  which  those 
candidates  had  been  nominated  and 
whose  names  had  been  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state. 

This  statute  merely  undertook  to  avoid 
the  confusion  of  printing  the  names  of 
numerous  candidates  for  electors  on  the 
ballot.  It  did  not  undertake  to  pledge  the 
electors  to  do  anything. 

As  a  writer  stated  at  the  time  on  pages 
229  and  230  of  volume  11  of  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review: 

NelUier  the  old  law  nor  the  new  law.  bow- 
ever,  pledges  the  elector  to  cast  a  party  vote, 
and  legally,  at  least,  the  Individual  elector, 
as  was  intended  by  the  framers.  still  has  dis- 
cretion to  cast  his  vote  for  whomsoever  he 
Individually  desires. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  question  Is 
answered  in  the  last  comprehensive  set 
of  books  on  constitutional  law  written 
by  a  man  who  would  be  judged  to  be 
quite  liberal  in  his  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
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stitution;  namely,  Bernard  Schwartz. 
The  relevant  volume  of  this  treatise,  vol- 
ume 2  of  the  Powers  of  the  President,  was 
printed  in  1963.  It  answers  the  whole 
question  here.  The  author  points  out 
that  all  the  coiut  held  in  Ray  against 
Blair  was  that  the  State  Legislature 
of  Alabama  could  empower  a  political 
party  to  require  one  seeking  the  nomi- 
nation of  that  party  for  an  elector  in 
the  party's  primary,  to  take  a  pledge  to 
support  the  nominees  of  the  party  for 
President  smd  Vice  President. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  by  a  major- 
ity opinion,  that  under  the  authority  of 
an  Alabama  statute  the  party  could  do 
this  and  exclude  a  man  from  running  in 
a  primary  for  its  nomination  as  its  pres- 
identisd  elector  if  he  refused  to  take  the 
pledge.  That  is  as  far  as  the  Court  went. 
It  did  not  hold  the  State  or  the  party 
or  any  otfier  agency  could  control  the 
vote  of  the  elector  when  he  violated  his 
P^«**8e.  ^  ^  ^.  . 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  this 
statement  of  Bernard  Schwartz,  but  it 
appears  in  volume  2.  at  pages  8  and  9. 
He  takes  up  all  the  argiunents  that  have 
been  made  here  and  he  says  emphati- 
cally that  the  independence  of  the  elec- 
tors still  continues  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional law,  regardless  of  the  rarity 
with  which  it  may,  in  fact,  be  asserted. 
He  also  said  the  Supreme  Court,  in  re- 
versing the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama, 
made  an  undue  effort  to  impair  an  elec- 
tor's freedom  to  vote  as  he  wishes. 

Let  me  quote  at  length  what  Mr. 
Schwartz  says  on  this  question  on  pages  8 
and  9  of  volume  2  of  the  Powers  of  the 
President : 

The  examples  of  electoral  Independence  In 
1948  and  1956  Jtiat  referred  to,  and  similar 
Incidents  In  1960,  as  well  as  attempts  In  re- 
cent years  by  dissident  Democrats  In  several 
southern  states  to  obtain  the  nomination  of 
uncommitted  Democratic  electors,  have  led 
to  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
personal  role  of  electors.  Thus,  In  1952,  the 
Democratic  Committee  of  Alabama,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  state  law,  adopted 
a  rule  requiring  candidates  for  nomination 
as  Presidential  electors  In  the  Democratic 
primary  to  take  a  pledge  to  support  the 
nominees  chosen  by  the  party's  national  con- 
vention. A  candidate  for  the  office  of  elector 
in  1952  refused  to  take  such  pledge  and 
the  party  officials,  in  turn,  refused  to  certify 
him  as  a  candidate  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary. He  then  brought  a  mandamus  pro- 
ceeding. The  highest  state  cotirt  held  in  his 
favor,  on  the  ground  that  the  required 
pledge  violated  the  freedom  of  choice  which 
the  Constitution  vested  in  Presidential 
electors. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed.  According  to 
it.  the  Twelfth  Amendment  does  not  bar  a 
political  party  from  requiring  the  pledge  to 
support  the  nominees  of  the  national  con- 
vention. The  Constitution  does  not  prohibit 
an  elector's  announcing  his  choice  before- 
hand— hence,  in  effect,  pledging  himself.  A 
party  may  reqtilre  such  a  pledge  as  a  con- 
dition to  running  In  Its  primary.  Candidacy 
in  a  primary  is  a  voluntary  act  which  re- 
quires compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  party 
concerned.  As  the  Supreme  Court  expressed 
it.  "Where  a  state  authorizes  a  party  to 
choose  Its  nominees  for  elector  in  a  party 
primary  and  to  fix  the  qualifications  for  the 
candidates,  we  see  no  federal  constitutional 
objection  to  the  requirement  of  this  pledge." 
The  high  bench  decision  upholding  the 
Alabama  pledge  Is  sovmd  if  we  consider  the 
pledge  itaelf  as  of  no  more  legal  effect  than 
the  prevalent  custom  of  electors  to  vote  foe 


their  party's  choices.  An  elector  who  violated 
hU  pledge  wotUd.  it  la  true,  subject  himself 
to  severe  moral  censxire,  but  his  ballot  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  legal  attack. 

An  entirely  different  situation  is  presented 
when  the  state  does  directly  interfere  with 
the  elector's  freedom  of  choice  In  actually 
casting  hU  ballot.  Such  direct  Interference 
occurred  under  a  1945  Alabama  law.  which 
provided  that  electors  "shall  cast  their  bal- 
lots for  the  nominee  of  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  party  by  which  they  were 
elected."  Such  law.  requiring  the  elector  to 
cast  his  vote  in  a  particular  way,  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Alabama 
court  six  months  before  the  1948  election. 
After  the  election,  petitions  were  filed  with 
the  supreme  Court  in  Washington  to  enjoin 
the  electors  In  Alabama  from  voting  for 
other  than  the  Democratic  nominees,  but  the 
Court  refused  to  entertain  the  action. 

It  U  difficult  to  see  how  a  different  deci- 
sion could  be  reached  than  that  of  the  Ala- 
bama court.  It  Is  one  thing  for  electors  to 
vote  at  their  party's  call,  or  even  for  them 
to  be  required  to  take  a  legally  unenforceable 
pledge  to  do  so.  It  Is  quite  another  for  them 
to  be  bound  by  statute  to  vote  a  certain 
way.  So  long  as  Article  II  and  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  remain  unchanged,  a  law  can- 
not make  a  legal  obligation  out  of  what  has 
become  a  voluntary  general  practice. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  Mr.  Schwartz'  as- 
sertion that  even  a  State  can  not  control 
the  vote  of  an  elector.  He  points  out  that 
after  an  election  in  Alabama,  which  had 
been  held  under  the  1945  Alabama  law. 
petitions  were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  asking  that  the 
electors  be  compelled  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  nominees  of  their  party.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  entertain  that  suit,  recogniz- 
ing that  it  could  not  order  electors  how 
to  vote  in  a  presidential  election. 

The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
equivalent  to  a  holding  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  no  coiut,  not  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  can 
compel  a  presidential  elector  to  keep  a 
pledge  which  he  has  made  either  under 
State  law  or  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Schwartz  concludes  his  discussion 
with  these  words: 

So  long  as  Article  II  and  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  remain  unchanged,  a  law  can- 
not make  a  legal  obligation  out  of  what  has 
become  a  voluntary  general  practice. 


Surely,  Dr.  Bailey's  pledge  could  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  it  could. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. ,  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  whether  or  not 
to  exclude  the  vote  of  one  elector  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  I  brought  out  earlier  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  it  appears  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  making  a  choice  between  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  If  the  pending  motion 
is  adopted,  there  wiU  be  the  evil  of  de- 
priving the  State  of  North  Carolina  of 
one  of  its  electoral  votes.  If  the  pending 
motion  is  not  adopted,  there  will  be  the 


evil  of  sanctioning  what  appears,  from 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  to  be  a 
fraud— a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and,  even  more, 
a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the  United 

I  have  carefully  listened  to  the  con- 
stitutional arguments  given  by  both 
sides.  I  am  impressed  by  the  argument 
that  the  Constitution  provides  for  free- 
dom of  choice  of  electors.  However,  I  am 
even  more  impressed  that  freedoms  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  are  not  abso- 
lute. For  example,  the  right  of  free 
speech  is  not  absolute.  Why  should  the 
freedom  of  an  elector  be  absolute  and 
the  freedom  of  speech  not  be  absolute? 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  of  an 
elector  to  be  free  should  not  be  equated 
with  the  right  of  an  elector  to  be  fraudu- 
lent. And  I  belive  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  to  so  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  people  of 
thrState  of  North  Carolina  have  a  right 
t/Tprotect  themselves  from  this  elector's 
reneging  on  his  pledge.  Perhaps  that 
right  has  been  waived;  and  the  telegram 
read  by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  indicates  that  the  local  Repub- 
lican organization  in  his  State,  which  is 
directly  concerned  with  this  elector,  has 
in  effect  waived  its  right. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  right 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
protected  from  what  could  be  considered 
a  fraud  is  also  waived.  It  is  not,  and  it 
should  not  be.  It  would  be  a  most  im- 
fortunate  precedent  to  decide  that  Con- 
gress is  powerless  in  such  a  case. 

The  only  place  the  people  can  turn  to 
for  this  protection  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  As  one  of  its  Members,  I 
shall  vote  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  what  I  regard  as  a 
fraudulent  act.  I  will  vote  for  the  motion 
to  exclude  the  electoral  vote  from  being 
counted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  desig- 
nate the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Mundt). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
serving  notice  on  the  Senate  now  that 
when  we  have  concluded  the  discus- 
sion— and  certainly  a  motion  is  not  ap- 
propriate or  in  order  until  we  have — I 
expect  to  move  to  table  the  matter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  say  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion 
to  table  if  it  can  be  offered  and  thus 
eliminate  the  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  just  discussed.  We  would 
then  no  longer  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  two  evils,  but  would  only  be  lay- 
ing the  matter  on  the  table  for  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Otherwise.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Muskie  resolution. 

There  are  four  points  that  stand  out 
clearly  in  my  view. 

No.  1  is  that  Dr.  Bailey  broke  no  law, 
because  the  only  law  that  could  be  ap- 
plicable to  him  as  an  elector  would  be 
the  law  of  North  Carolina;  and  the  law 
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of  North  CaroUnlB  stands  silent  on  the 
point 

He  violated  no  constltatlonal  concept, 
because  the  Constitution  also  stands 
silent  In  this  connection. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a 
purpose  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  I  doubt  that, 
because  it  seems  to  me  the  members  of 
the  Republican  Rarty  would  be  the  best 
Judges  of  whethet  or  not  fraud  had  been 
perpetrated  on  them.  I  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  read  the 
telegram  from  the  executive  committee 
of  that  Republican  Party.  Obviously 
they,  living  close  to  the  Issue,  knowing  all 
the  circumstances,  having  studied  all 
the  statements,  do  not  think  that  a  fraud 
was  perpetrated  upon  them  and  they 
take  no  violent  o|)jectlon  to  Dr.  Bailey's 
action.  I 

No.  4,  Dr.  Bailey  performed  a  function 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Porefatheits  he  should  perform, 
and  that  Is  to  vote  in  conformity  with 
the  diKeilons  giv^n  him  by  the  voters  of 
the  district  whlcl^  he  represented. 

In  our  first  thr^  Federal  elections  the 
electors  did  vote  In  conformity  with  the 
Instructions  given  them  by  the  voters  in 
their  respective  Congressional  districts. 
The  congressional  district  represented  by 
Mr.  Bailey  voted  for  Mr.  Wallace,  instead 
of  Mr.  Nixon.  So.  there  is  historic  prec- 
edent for  his  action. 

I  believe  therefore  rather  than  make  a 
hasty  Judgment  on  thin  evidence  and 
tenuous  facts,  we  should  vote  to  put  this 
Issue  on  the  tablQ  or  defeat  the  Muskle 
resolution  and  resolve  it  when  we  come  to 
dlsciiss  the  issue  of  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

I  happen  to  be  author  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12.  which  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  would  solve  this  problem  by 
providing  a  constitutional  mandate  that 
electors  vote  in  conformity  with  the  way 
in  which  they  pledged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Reooro  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  resolution  as  It  ap- 
peared In  the  89th  Congress  together 
with  two  supporting  newspaper  items. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.J.|Rks.  12 


A    joint    resolution'   proposing    an    amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  lor  the  election  oX  the 
President  and  Vlc4  President 
Resolved  by  the  Stnate  mid  House  of  Rep- 
resentstivet  of  the  Tutted  States  of  America 
in  congrea*  tusemiUed   (two-third*  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  ToUow- 
ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of   the  ConstlttuUon  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seyeq  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submlsstOD  by  th*  Congress : 

"ABlrHxs  — 

"Sbctton  1.  Bach  $tate  shall  choose  a  num- 
ber of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  RepreoentatlTes  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  In  the  Oongreee;  but  no  Senator 
or  Repra— ntattlTe,  at  person  holding  an  office 
ai  tnurt  or  profit  \snder  the  United  States, 
abaU  b*  choeen  an  atactor. 

"TlM  clactors  to  which  •  State  U  aaUttod 


by  virtue  of  its  Senators  shall  be  elected  by 
ttae  people  Oisreof .  and  the  eteotors  to  which 
It  Is  entlUed  by  virtue  of  Its  BepresentaUves 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  within  single- 
elector  dlstrlcta  established  by  Uie  legislature 
thereof;  such  districts  to  be  oomiXMed  of 
compact  and  contiguous  territory,  containing 
as  nearly  as  p>ractlcable  the  number  of  per- 
sons which  entitled  the  State  to  one  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress:  and  such  districts 
when  formed  shall  not  be  altered  until  an- 
other census  has  been  taken.  Before  being 
chosen  elector,  each  candidate  for  the  offloe 
shaU  officially  declare  the  persons  for  whom 
he  wlU  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  declaration  shall  be  binding  on  any 
successor.  In  choosing  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  the  voters  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  quallflcatlans  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature,  except  that  the  legislature 
of  any  State  may  prescribe  lesser  qualifica- 
tions with  re^>ect  to  residence  therein. 

"The -electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States,  fill  any  vacancies  In  their  number  as 
directed  by  the  State  legislature,  and  vote  by 
signed  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  In  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  an^d  In  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  aU 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  excluding 
therefrom  any  votes  for  persons  other  than 
those  named  by  an  elector  before  he  was 
chosen,  unless  one  or  both  of  the  persons  so 
named  be  deceased,  which  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shaU,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votee 
shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  chosen; 
and  the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votee  few  Vice  President  shaU  be  the  Vice 
President,  U  such  a  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  chosen. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  President  has 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  three 
highest  numbers  on  the  lists  of  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  assembled  and  voting  as 
individual  Members  of  one  body,  shall  chooee 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President;  a  quo- 
rum for  such  purpose  staaU  be  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shaU  be  necessary  to  a  choice;  If 
additional  ballots  be  necessary,  the  choice 
on  the  fifth  ballot  shaU  be  between  the  two 
persona  having  the  highest  nuniber  of  votes 
on  the  fourth  baUot. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President 
has  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  jiersons  having  the  three 
highest  numbers  on  the  lists  of  persons  voted 
for  as  Vice  President  in  the  same  manner  as 
herein  provided  for  cfaooelng  the  President. 
But  no  person  eonstitutloaaUy  ineligible  to 
tbe  office  of  President  shaU  be  eligible  to  that 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  caae  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  wrai^H* 
of  Representatives  may  choose  a  President  or 
a  Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  developed  upon  them. 

"Sac.  3.  "nils  arucle  superaedee  the  seeMid 
and  fourth  paragraphs  of  aeetton  1.  article 
II,  of  the  Oonstttatlon.  the  twelfth  article  of 
aateodment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  and  section 
4  of  tbe  twentieth  artld*  of  amendment  to 


the  Oonstltutloa.  Except  as  herein  espreasly 
provided,  this  article  does  not  supersede  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment. 

"Sec.  4.  Electors  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment  to  this 
Constitution  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
ot  suQh  district  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct.  Before  being  chosen  as  such 
elector,  each  candidate  shall  officially  declare 
the  persons  for  whom  he  will  vote  for  Preel- 
dent  and  Vice  President,  which  declaration 
shall  be  binding  on  any  successor.  Such  elec- 
tors shall  meet  In  the  district  and  perform 
the  duties  provided  In  section  1  of  this 
article. 

"Sxc.  5.  This  article  shall  Uke  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  foUowlng  its   ratification." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  TWbime,  Dec.  29,   1968) 
What  About  the  Electoral  Coixige? 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  Joined  the 
growing  chorxis  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  provide  Instead  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President. 

Like  a  good  many  others,  he  says  that  the 
present  system  Is  "archaic"  and  threatens  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  voters.  It  might  have 
done  this,  for  example.  If  Wallace  had  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  he  did  last  month 
and  thus  thrown  the  election  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  Humphrey  might 
have  won  even  tho  Nixon  received  a  plural- 
ity of  the  popular  vote. 

Had  this  misfortune  occurred,  we  doubt 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  would  be  calling  for  re- 
form— but  that's  beside  the  point.  The  elec- 
toral college  has  Indeed  thwarted  the  wUl  of 
the  voters  on  two  occasions — In  1B76  and 
1888.  Perhaps  it  can  be  Improved.  But  elimi- 
nating It  completely  can  make  matters  worse 
than  they  are  now. 

The  major  problem  does  not  lie  in  the 
Constitution.  True,  the  Constitution  does 
give  the  electors  the  right  to  vote  for  whom- 
ever they  wish,  regardless  of  the  popular 
vote.  But  this  freedom  has  almost  never  been 
exercised  and  has  never  had  any  effect  on 
the  results. 

What  has  caused  the  trouble,  and  can  do 
so  again,  is  the  custom  whereby  each  state 
casts  all  of  Its  electoral  votes  for  the  candi- 
date who  carried  it,  no  matter  how  slim  his 
majority.  This  means  that  slim  majorities  In 
big  states  outweigh  bigger  majorities  in 
smaller  states.  In  a  close  election  this  may 
distort  the  results.  Another  and  more  perti- 
nent objection  to  this  custom  Is  that  It 
forces  a  candidate  to  play  up  to  pivotal 
group>s  In  the  big  cities,  like  organized  labor 
and  the  poor,  who  are  easUy  accessible  «"^ 
whose  votes  may  tUt  the  state  In  his  favor. 

Both  of  these  objections  can  be  met  by  the 
proposal  of  Sen.  Karl  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota  and  others  that  the  electoral  coUege 
be  retained  but  that  the  electors  college  be 
retained  but  that  the  electors  be  chosen  by 
districts — perhaps  congressional  dlstrlcta — 
Instead  of  by  whole  states.  This  would  bring 
the  electoral  vote  closer  to  the  popular  vote, 
eliminate  the  distorted  effect  of  tiny  majori- 
ties, and  reduce  the  temptation  to  play  up  to 
amall  but  easily  Influenced  groups. 

But  It  would  not  Jeopardise  what  Is  good 
about  the  electoral  college.  For  one  thing, 
the  electoral  college  Is  a  symbol  of  the  pre- 
sumed sovereignty  of  the  states  In  a  federal 
system.  This  sovereignty  has  been  eroded 
badly  enough  as  power  has  been  centralized 
In  Washington.  To  suggest  that  the  electoral 
coUege  is  archaic  Is  to  suggest  that  the  fed- 
eral system  itself  is  defunct. 

In  a  more  practical  sense,  the  electoral 
college  has  helped  to  protect  us  from  the 
multiplicity  of  political  parties  which  peren- 
nially cripples  so  many  goirsnuasnts  abroad. 
It  has  done  this  by  fliterlag  the  popular  vote 
thru  an  agency  ooatroUed  by  TTlstlng  parties 
in  each  state,  and  by  thus  dlsooumglag  the 
growth  of  minority  parties.  TbU  bat  aot  dlk- 
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couraged  new  ideas;  It  has  simply  channeled 
them  into  one  of  the  major  parties. 

Those  who  advocate  direct  election  of  the 
President  are  happy  to  point  out  the  two 
times  the  electoral  college  has  frustrated  the 
voters  but  never  seem  to  mention  the  five 
tlme»  that  a  direct  vote  might  have  led  to 
similar  trouble.  Presidents  Lincoln,  Wilson, 
Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Nixon  were  aU 
elected  by  fewer  than  half  of  the  voters. 
Would  these  elections  have  meant  costly  and 
controversial  runoffs?  Would  they  have  been 
referred  to  the  House?  Either  would  almost 
certainly  have  kept  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
being  President. 

Fortunately  the  electoral  college  is  not 
likely  to  be  abolished.  The  big  states  like  it 
because  of  the  strategic  advantage  already 
mentioned.  The  small  states  like  It  because 
It  gives  them  more  votes  than  their  popula- 
tion alone  would  warrant  (each  state  has 
electoral  votes  for  its  two  Senate  seats  as 
well  as  for  Its  House  seat  or  seats]. 

The  Mundt  proposal  Is  both  adequate  and 
attainable.  The  "abolitionists"  are  using  a 
sledgehammer  where  a  flyswatter  would  do. 
And  no  one  Illustrates  their  own  confusion 
better  than  Indiana's  Democratic  senator. 
Birch  Bayh.  who  valiantly  defended  the  col- 
lege In  1956  as  an  essential  part  of  the  fed- 
eral system  but  is  now  calling  for  Its  aboli- 
tion. Transient  politics  should  have  no  part 
In  this  discussion. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Electoral   Reform  bt   a   New   Avenue? 

(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 
Has  Congress  really  found  a  means  of  cor- 
recting the  votes  of  unfaithful  electors  In  the 
strange  system  by  which  the  President  and 
Vice  P»resldent  are  elected?  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  and  Rep.  James  G.  O'Hara  will  ask 
their  colleagues  on  Monday  to  reject  the  vote 
of  North  CaroUna  Elector  Lloyd  W.  Bailey 
for  George  Wallace  and  to  count  the  vote  In- 
stead for  Richard  Nixon.  If  they  succeed, 
they  will  have  accomplished  a  substantial 
electoral  reform,  but  by  very  dubious  means. 
Before  taking  this  route,  every  member  of 
Congress  will  want  to  know  something  about 
the  old  law  which  the  Muskle-O'Hara  team 
seeks  to  invoke.  It  was  passed  In  1887,  and 
the  problems  which  Congress  had  In  mind 
were  very  different  from  those  of  today.  How 
far  will  the  Senate  or  the  House  try  to  go  in 
reshaping  the  law  as  a  weapon  to  use  against 
unfaithful  electors? 

Congress  was  chagrined  in  1887  by  the 
manner  In  which  It  had  dlspoeed  of  the 
Hayes- Tllden  contest  more  than  a  decade 
earlier.  It  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
outcome,  for  a  commission  which  It  set  up 
had  given  the  election  to  Hayes  despite 
many  circumstances  pointing  to  Tllden  as  the 
rightful  winner.  To  avoid  any  repetition  of 
that  shabby  performance.  Congress  sought  to 
create  a  new  means  of  determining  electoral 
contests. 

Senator  George  P.  Edmunds  Introduced  a 
bill  directing  the  House  and  Senate  as  to 
how  the  electoral  votes  sent  in  by  the  states 
should  be  counted.  One  provision  of  this  bill 
would  have  aUowed  the  Senate  and  House, 
acting  concurrently,  to  reject  the  electoral 
votes  of  a  state.  That  proposal  produced  a 
furor  on  the  floor.  Senators  said  it  would 
deny  the  right  of  the  states  to  control  their 
own  electoral  votes.  The  bUl  was  sent  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
and  amended  so  as  to  give  the  states  the 
right  to  settle  their  own  disputes  as  to  the 
validity  of  their  electoral  votes.  The  Senate 
passed  it  in  this  form. 

The  Hoxise  went  further  to  Insure  the  right 
of  a  state  to  say  whether  its  electoral  votes 
were  legal.  A  select  committee  amended  the 
bill  so  as  to  require  that  "where  there  Is  but 
one  return  from  a  state  the  votes  so  returned 
shall  be  counted."  Rep.  W.  C.  Cooper  con- 
tended that  even  if  every  member  of  Congress 
knew  that  none  of  the  electors  named  In  a 


states  certificate  had  been  duly  elected.  Con- 
gress would  have  no  authority  to  reject  the 
vote.  The  state  had  the  final  word,  If  the 
state  Itself  were  speaking  with  a  single  voice. 
Tills  extreme  form  of  the  bill  was  modified, 
however,  by  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Rep.  John  R.  Eden.  His  proposal,  as  he  out- 
lined it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  was  that 
every  electoral  vote  would  have  to  be  counted 
by  Congress  if  there  was  but  one  return  from 
the  state  and  if  "the  vote  was  regularly 
given"  and  the  credentials  of  the  electors 
were  In  due  form  and  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

The  Eklen  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
House  and  was  only  slightly  modified  by  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee.  In  his 
report  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress  the 
conference  committee  gave  this  assurance: 
"Taken  as  a  whole  this  amendment  will  en- 
sure the  counting  of  lawfully  certified  votes 
of  states,  objections  of  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
The  conference  report,  which  was  later  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  went 
on  to  declare  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
was  to  "circumscribe  to  the  minimum"  the 
power  of  Congress  to  disfranchise  a  state. 
"Such  a  result  can  only  happen  when  the 
state  shall  fall  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
final  and  conclusive  decision  of  all  contro- 
versies." 

The  Muskle-O'Hara  challenge  assumes  that 
the  vote  of  Elector  Bailey  Is  Illegal  because  It 
was  cast  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  voters 
who  chose  him  at  the  polls.  But  North  Caro- 
lina did  not  challenge  the  vote  for  this  rea- 
son. That  state  certainly  contemplates  that 
Republican  electors  chosen  by  the  voters 
shall  vote  for  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  for  It  puts  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date (not  that  of  the  electors)  on  Its  ballot 
Yet  It  does  not  require  them  by  law  to  be 
faithful  to  their  trust. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Bailey  ex- 
plained his  vote  as  conforming  to  the  will 
of  the  voters  in  his  district.  He  said  that  he 
was  nominated  as  a  district  elector  and  that 
his  district  went  for  Wallace.  Tbis  did  not  of 
course,  release  him  from  his  moral  obliga- 
tion to  vote  for  the  winning  candidate  in  the 
state  under  the  general  ticket  system.  But 
the  basic  fact  Is  that  North  Carolina  did  not 
legally  bind  him  to  support  the  winner  ol 
the  popular  vote  In  the  state,  and  the  Con- 
stitution leaves  him  free  to  make  his  own 
choice. 

Under  the  Twelfth  Amendment,  Congress 
seems  to  have  the  duty  of  counting  this  vote 
as  It  was  cast.  Even  if  Congress  should  assert 
the  right  not  to  count  it  on  the  rather  far- 
fetched assumption  that  ^  was  not  legally 
given,  where  could  Congress  find  any  atithor- 
Ity  to  change  it  from  a  vote  for  Wallace  to 
a  vote  for  Nixon?  The  duty  Imposed  by  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  and  the  act  of  1887  Is 
merely  to  count  the  votes — not  to  say  for 
whom  they  should  have  been  cast. 

Since  Congress  Itself  has  no  right  to  in- 
tervene. It  Is  scarcely  persuasive  to  say  that 
It  can  do  so  by  pretending  to  enforce  a  North 
Carolina  law  that  does  not  exist.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  a  very  strange  undertaking. 

Congress  has  been  importuned  on  many 
occasions  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  that  "dummy" 
electors  might  frustrate  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  choosing  the  President.  But  Congress 
has  failed  to  do  so.  It  can  scarcely  excuse 
that  neglect  or  overcome  Its  unfortunate  con- 
sequences now  by  asserting  the  right  to 
count  votes  so  as  to  deprive  electors  of  the 
discretion   the   Constitution   gives   them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Other  approaches  could 
be  made  to  the  problem,  but  to  make  an 
ex  post  facto  determination  against  Dr. 
Bailey  or  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
by  depriving  them  of  an  electoral  vote 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution,  and  do  it  on  the  thin  evi- 


dence we  have,  without  having  access  to 
all  the  speeches  and  statements  made, 
which  might  have  carn«rTh&\imphca- 
tions  of  Dr.  Bailey's  mtentions  before 
the  election,  it  seems  to  me  is  inj*<4jing, 
the  Federal  Congress  far,  too  deeply  inttt 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  detet^ 
minations  of  local  citizens. 

If  in  fact  he  violated  an  ethical  com- 
mitment or  if  he  perpetrated  fraud,  tlie 
people  of  North  Carolipa  have  it  within 
their  power  to  take  whatever  action 
they  deem  appropriate  to  punish  or 
reprimand  Dr.  Bailey.  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  o"  an 
ethical  question  of  this  type. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
designate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
voting  today  against  the  effort  to  throw 
out  the  vote  of  a  North  Carolina  elector, 
I  base  my  position  on  the  Constitution 
Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  electors  are  free  to  cast  their 
votes  for  the  person  of  their  choice  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

To  vote  to  cast  out  the  vote  of  a 
North  Carolina  elector  would  be  to  deny 
to  North  Carolina  one  of  its  constitu- 
tional votes  in  the  electoral  college.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  any  constitutional 
power  or  right  to  substitute  my  vote  lor 
the  vote  of  the  North  Carolina  elector, 
chosen  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
I  believe  in  amending  the  Constitution 
to  bind  the  electors  to  vote  for  the  nom- 
inees of  the  party  on  whose  slate  they 
are  chosen,  but  I  cannot  conscientiously 
attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  a 
simple  vote  of  the  Congress.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  two  methods  for  its 
amendment,  each  of  which  requires  that 
amendments  be  submitted  to  the  States 
for  their  approval  or  rejection.  To  vote 
to  deny  North  Carolina  one  of  her  elec- 
toral votes  is  to  attempt  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  act 
of  the  Congress  alone.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  emergence  of  this  issue  at  this  time 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  need  for  reform 
in  the  electoral  process  for  the  Presi- 
dency. I  hope  that  attention  will  con- 
tinue to  be  focused  on  genuine  reform 
and  not  be  diluted  by  today's  efforts,  and 
I  personally  have  offered  several  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
in  the  hope  oi  effectuating  constitutional 
reform  by  constitutional  methods. 

I  intend  to  offer  additional  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  session,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  simple  vote  of  Congress  is  the  way 
to  amend  the  Constitution. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  lime. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desig- 
nate the  remainder  of  the  time  not  used 
by  my  friend  from  Texas  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELX..  Mr.  President,  I  warmly 
congratulate  our  colleague.  Senator  Mus- 
KiE,  and  Mr.  O'Hara  from  the  other  body, 
for  providing  the  means  for  raising  the 
whole  question  of  the  archaic  legal 
framework  under  which  our  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents  are  elected.  They 
have  done  our  Nation  a  great  service  by 
dramatizing  this  issue  as  they  have. 
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However,  ours  Is  la  country  under  law, 
and  we  mu«t  be  KuUed  by  law.  If  we  be- 
lieve the  law  Is  Inoorrect,  let  us  change 
the  law.  And  that  is  precisely  our  re- 
sponsibility and  prerogative  as  members 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

But  Just  because  em  individual  takes 
2idvantage  of  a  constitutional  provision, 
be  It  presently  considered  a  loophole,  that 
exists  In  law,  I  do  tot  believe  we  should 
run  over  that  Individual  by  congressional 
flat — or  by  any  other  vehicle. 

Rather  let  us  get  on  with  the  task  of 
changing  the  law  aitd  move  in  a  direction 
such  as  that  set  forth  in  Senator  Bayh's 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  direct  popular  election. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiaina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
has  been  adequately  expressed  that  the 

scusslon  here  do€$  not  relieve  us  of  our 
nslbillty  to  flni  some  way  to  provide 
ref Man  for  the  electoral  college  sys- 
the  means  by  which  we  elect  our 
President  and  Vice  ;Presldent. 

Several  Senators  have  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitullon.  I  shall  introduce 
one  on  the  first  daji  on  which  legislation 
is  acceptable,  which  would  provide  for  a 
popular  vote  for  President.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  referred  to  his  plan. 
The  Senators  from  Florida  and  North 
Carolina  also  have  plans.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  a  plan.  I  hope,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  ihis  particular  effort, 
that  the  net  result  |  of  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senatbr  from  Maine  will  be 
to  galvanize  this  Cqngress  into  finding  a 
way  to  elect  our  Presidents  more  equita- 
bly and  democratically. 

I  shall  attempt,  in  the  brief  time  re- 
maining, to  deal  with  one  or  two  items 
which  have  not  ^et  been  adequately 
touched  upon  becaujse  of  the  time  restric- 
tion, but  which  I  brieve  are  pertinent  to 
our  consideration. 

First  of  all,  it  has  t>een  suggested  that 
Dr.  Bailey's  reason,!  or  his  stated  reason, 
for  casting  his  ballot  for  George  Wallace, 
was  because  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote  in  his  district  went  for  Greorge  Wal- 
lace, and  the  distinuulshed  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  rea(  I  a  telegram  from  the 
district  Republican  pommittee  pertaining 
to  this. 


But  the  electoral 


provided  in  the  Ccnstltutlon  and  State 


law  does  not  have 
election  of  electors 


system  which  is  now 


anything  to  do  with 
by  districts.  This  de- 
cision is  a  statewid^,  at  large  decision.  I 
have  taken  the  lib^ty,  with  my  staff,  of 
talking  with  some  df  the  Republican  offi- 
cials of  the  State  liepubllcan  Committee 
of  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  our  impres- 
sion that  they  u^ltlghly  desirous  of  try- 
ing to  And  some^a^  to  keep  Mr.  Bailey's 
vote  from  being  cait  for  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  choice  of  electors  is  not  an  election 
by  districts,  as  hats  been  suggested  by 
the  Mundt  proposal.  The  vote  has  tradi- 
tionally been  cast  Ion  a  statewide  basis 
and  is  now  so  cait  in  all  States.  Dr. 
Bailey's  constituency  Is  the  whole  State 
of  North  Carolina  land  not  a  particular 
district  therein,  so  h'e  should  not  be  boimd 
by  the  results  in  any  one  particular 
district. 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  Constitution. 
Is  the  challenge  to  the  casting  of  the 
electoral  vote  In  question  unconstitu- 
tional? 

It  clearly  says,  in  the  12th  amendment, 
that  the  electoral  votes  shall  be  counted 
in  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  By  any  reasonable  interpretation 
Congress  has  the  right  and  indeed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  implement  specific  man- 
dates in  the  Constitution.  Congress  took 
advantage  of  that  responsibility,  in  1887, 
to  pass  a  statute  defining  how  the  vote 
should  be  counted.  This,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  Senators  who  might  care  to  look 
at  it.  is  chapter  1  of  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  goes  specifically  to 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  shall  read  it,  so  there  can  be  no 
question  about  what  tt  says. 

I  read  a  part  of  paragraph  15 : 

And  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any 
State  which  shall  have  been  regularly  given 
by  electors  whose  appointment  has  been  law- 
fully certified  to  according  to  section  6  of 
this  title  from  which  but  one  return  haa  been 
received  shall  be  rejected. 

That  is  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  went.  I  suggest  that  to 
get  the  whole  picture,  we  look  at  the  next 
part  of  that  sentence,  which  says: 

But  the  two  Houses  currently  may  reject 
the  vote  or  votes  when  they  agree  that  such 
vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so  regularly  given 
by  electors  whose  appointment  has  been  so 
certified. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  key  question  ac- 
tually is.  Have  the  votes  been  regularly 
given? 

Admittedly,  there  is  a  difference  as  to 
interpretation  of  the  word  "regularly." 
Let  me  suggest  that  we  could  look  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  word  "regularly" 
to  three  sources. 

First,  a  point  that  has  already  been 
touched  upon  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues: the  North  Carolina  statute.  Let 
me  ask  this  question:  If  you  were  a 
citizen  in  that  particular  district  of 
North  Carolina,  and  you  wanted  to  vote 
for  Dick  Nixon,  how  could  you  do  so? 
There  would  be  no  way,  if  we  were  to  fol- 
low the  position  of  our  dlstlngrulshed  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  because 
even  if  one  voted  for  the  man  designated 
to  be  an  elector  by  his  party,  that  vote 
is  going  to  be  cast  for  George  Wallace.  In 
essence,  the  effect  could  be  to  dis- 
franchise everyone  in  North  Carolina 
who  wanted  to  vote  for  Dick  Nixon. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
about  2  minutes.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
time  limitation,  I  would  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  just  want  to  find  out 
what  the  word  "regularly"  means  to  the 
Senator.  Anything  on  earth? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  continue?  I  wish 
we  had  more  time  for  colloquy,  because 
I  respect  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

•Regularly,"  it  seems  to  me,  contem- 
plates what  has  usually  been  done  In 
North  Carolina,  which  hsis  been  to  give 
all  of  the  electoral  votes  to  the  candidate 
who  cajries  the  State. 

Second,  I  think  we  should  look  to  the 


debate  surroimdlng  the  adoption  of  the 
1887  statute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  the  Chair  would  recognize 
myself. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator,  of  course,  has  the  right  to  yield 
time  to  himself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  what  his  second  definition  of 
the  word  "regularly"  meant. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  try  my  best  to  an- 
swer that  question.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Maissachusetts  permitting 
me  to  continue  to  define  "regularly." 

In  the  debate  and  in  the  process  of 
passing  that  1887  statute,  the  term  "law- 
fully" was  used  as  the  measure  was  orig- 
inally introduced.  During  the  course  of 
the  debate,  the  word  "lawfully"  was 
stricken  and  the  word  "regularly"  was 
substituted. 

It  seems,  as  one  reads  the  information 
available  about  this  debate,  that  the  basic 
reason  for  this  action  was  to  try  to  guar- 
antee that  the  choice  of  the  voters  should 
be  preserved. 

If  the  Senator  would  like  to  have  me 
describe  the  situation,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  read  briefly 
from  an  article  written  by  one  of  the 
leading  constitutional  scholars  of  that 
day,  John  W.  Burgess,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Law  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  wrote,  as  follows. 
In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
volume  m,  at  page  648,  issue  of  1888,  in 
commenting  on  the  specific  point  in  the 
law  which  had  been  passed  the  previous 
year: 

(2)  The  rule  that  no  electoral  vote  or  votes 
from  any  state  from  which  but  one  lawful  re- 
txim  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected  Beems.,j 
to  me  to  surrender  too  far  the  control  of  Con- 
gress over  the  counting  of  the  vote.  It  Is  alto- 
gether conceivable  that  a  state  may  make  but 
one  return,  and  yet  that.  In  the  election  of 
the  electors  who  sign  the  same,  notorious 
fraud  and  terrorism  may  have  carried  the  day. 
This  rule  cannot  be  Justified  except  upon  the 
principles  that  the  purity  of  presidential  elec- 
tions Is  matter  solely  or  at  least  chlefiy  of 
state  concern,  and  that  the  state  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong  In  reference  to  this 
subject  Is  rather  to  be  trusted  than  the  na- 
tional. It  seems  to  me  that  such  principles 
need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  rejected.  The  con- 
stitution expressly  provides  a  grave  penalty 
for  any  such  procedures  within  a  state,  and 
Imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  securing 
the  execution  of  the  same. 

The  author  further  states  that — 
the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  specifically 
give  to  the  two  Houses  the  power  to  reject 
electoral  votes  that  are  not  regularly  cast. 

Although  this  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion— one  which  can  be  argued  logically 
both  ways — I  come  down  on  the  side  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  because  It  seems 
to  me  that,  according  to  the  precedents 
that  have  been  established,  we  would  be 
in  much  greater  error  if  we  were  to  vote 
the  other  way. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  exposition. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  his  opinion  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  tabling.  Does  he  feel  that  that 
would  really  reach  the  essence  of  the 
issue?  „^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  a  right  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  reconsider  his  intention  to  make 
such  a  motion.  This  statutory  procedure 
was  clearly  established  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  to  a  decision.  The  purpose  of  the 
motion  to  Uble,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  try  to 
dilute  whatever  we  do  of  its  effect  as  a 
precedent.  I  do  not  think  we  can  dUute 
what  we  do  of  its  effect  as  a  precedent. 

We  know  how  votes  tc  table  are  in- 
terpreted by  our  opponents  in  election 
campaigns.  We  have  an  obligation,  if  we 
are  to  contribute  to  a  clarification  of  this 
constitutional  problem,  to  take  a  stand, 
to  take  positions,  and  to  make  a  decision 
before  reporting  bfi^  to  the  joint  ses- 

I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will  not  be 
made;  and  that  if  it  is  made,  it  wUl  not 
be  supported.  .    ^.         , 

I  am  restive  under  this  limitation  of 
debate,  as  is  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  have  tried  to  liberalize  it.  I 
did  not  write  the  statute.  But  on  this 
question  we  are  a  court  of  last  resort 

With  all  the  limitations  of  the  statute, 
with  all  the  limitations  of  time,  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  try  to  wash  our  hands 
of  the  responsibUlty  to  make  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  we  will  at 
least  have  one  clear-cut  decision  to  guide 
our  deliberations  on  this  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  any  time  that  he 
can  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  first  I  must 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  designates  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  to  speak  for  5  min- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
tion 15  of  chapter  1,  title  3.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Statutes;  and  section  163-209  of  the 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment   [XXI] 

The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective 
states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves;  they  shaU  name  In  their  baUots 
the  person  voted  for.  as  President,  and  In 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  list* 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate;— The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  m  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  aU  the  cer- 
tificates and  the  votes  shall  then  be  count- 


ed;—The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number   of   Electors   appointed;    and    If    no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from   the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  ex- 
ceeding three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
as  President,   the  House  of   Representatives 
shall    choose    immediately,    by    ballot,    the 
President.    But    in    choosing    the    President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  having  one  vote; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.  [And  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President 
shall  act  as  President,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
death   or   other   constitutional   disability   of 
the    President.)  ' — The    person    having    the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President, 
shall  be  the  Vice-President.  If  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors 
appointed,  and  If  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent; a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors, and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally    ineligible    to    the    office    of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Section    15.    Counting   Electoral    Votes   in 
Congress 


Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January  succeeding  every  meeting  of 
the  electors.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall   meet  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of   Representatives  at  the  hour  of   1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  that  day,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presid- 
ing officer.   Two  tellers   shall  be   previously 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certif- 
icates and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates 
of  the  electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and 
papers  shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted 
upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  States, 
beginning  with  the  letter  A;  and  said  tellers, 
having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make 
a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from 
the  said  certificates;    and  the  votes  having 
been  ascertained  and  counted  according  to 
the  rules  in   this  subchapter  provided,   the 
result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon 
announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  which  an- 
nouncement shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  dec- 
laration of  the  persons,  If  any.  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  en- 
tered  on   the   Journals  of   the   two   Houses. 
Upon  such  reading  of  any  such  certificate  or 
paper,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call 
for  objections.  If  any.  Every  objection  shall 
be  made  In  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly 
and   concisely,   and   without  argument,   the 
ground   thereof,  and  shall  be  signed   by   at 
least  one  Senator  and  one  Member  of   the 
House   of  Representatives   before   the  same 
shall    be    received.    When    all   objections   so 
made   to   any    vote   or   paper   from   a   State 
shall  have  been  received  and  read,  the  Senate 
shaU  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objec- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
Its  decision;   and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
mit such  objections  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  its  decision;   and  no  electoral 


vote   or   votes   from   any   State   which   shall 
have  been  regularly  given  by  electors  whose 
appointment  has  been  lawfully  certified  to 
according  to  section  6  of  this  title  from  which 
but  one   return  has  been   received   shall  be 
rejected,   but  the   two  Houses  concurrently 
may  reject  the  vote  or  votes  when  they  agree 
that  such   vote   or  votes   have   not  been   so 
regularly   given  by  electors  whose  appoint- 
ment has  been  so  certified.  If  more  than  one 
return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return 
from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  by  the 
President   of   the   Senate,    those   votes,    and 
those  onlv,  shall  be  counted  which  shall  have 
been  regularly  given  by  the  electors  who  are 
shown  by  the  determination  mentioned  in 
section    5   of    this   Utle    to    have   been   ap- 
jxjinted,  if  the  determination  in  said  section 
provided   for  shaU   have   been  made,  or  by 
such  successors  or  substitutes,  In  case  of  a 
vacancy   In  the   board  of  electors  so  ascer- 
tained, as  have  been  appointed  to  fill  such 
vacancy  In  the  mode  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  State;   but  In  case  there  shall  arise 
the  question  which  of  two  or  more  of  such 
State  authorities  determining  what  electors 
have  been  appointed,  as  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  title,  is  the  lawful  tribunal  of 
such  State,  the  votes  regularly  given  of  those 
electors,  and  those  only,  of  such  State  shall 
be  counted  whose  title  as  electors  the  two 
Houses,  acting  separately.  shaU  concurrently 
decide  is  supported  by  the  decision  of  such 
State  so  authorized  by  its  law;  and  In  such 
case  of  more  than  one  return  or  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  a  return  from  a  State,  if  there 
shall  have  been  no  such  determination  of  the 
question  In  the  State  aforesaid,  then  those 
votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be  counted  which 
the    two   Houses   shall   concurrently   decide 
were   cast   by   lawful   electors   appointed   in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  un- 
less the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall 
concurrently  decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the 
lawful  votes  of  the  legally  appointed  electors 
of  such  State.  But  if  the  two  Houses  shall 
disagree  in  respect  of  the  counOng  of  such 
votes,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  votes  of 
the  electors  whose  appointment  shall  have 
been  certified  by  the  executive  of  the  State, 
under    the   seal    thereof,    shall    be    counted. 
When  the  two  Houses  have  voted,  they  shall 
Immediately  again  meet,  and  the  presiding 
officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of 
the  questions  submitted.  No  votes  or  papers 
from   any  other  State  shall   be  acted   upon 
until  the  objections  previously  made  to  the 
votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall   have 
been  finally  disposed  of.   (June  25.  1948,  ch. 
644,  62  Stat.  675.) 


'  The  part  included  in  brackets  has  been 
superseded  by  section  3  of  amendment  XX, 
Senate  Manual  section    1 790.3  j. 


SECT^eW'i 63-209  OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA  STATUTES. 

I^AMES     OF     Presidential     Electors     Not 

Printed  on  Ballots 

The  names  of  candidates  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  nominated  by 
any  political  party  recognized  in  this  State 
under  Section  163-96  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  but  shall  not  be  printed 
on  the  ballot.  In  place  of  their  names,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
163-140  there  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  each  political  party 
recognized  in  this  State.  A  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates named  on  the  ballot  shall  be  a  vote  for 
the  electors  of  the  party  by  which  those 
candidates  were  nominated  and  whose  names 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  SUto. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  called  upon  to  perform  a  leg- 
islative duty  at  this  time.  We  are  not  here 
to  advance  a  proposal  to  become  a  stat- 
ute. We  are  not  here  called  upon  to  ad- 
vance an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
We  have  met  today  to  perform  a  min- 
isterial, quasi- judicial  function— the 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  how 
we  think  the  vote  ought  to  be  counted. 
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We  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  what  we 
think  ought  to  be  tbe  law.  We  are  called 
upon  to  count  the  votes  according  to  the 
law  aa  it  exists  today  and  as  it  existed 
during  the  recent  election. 

The  objections  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  fall  to 
disclose  or  fail  to  enumerate  any  error 
In  the  certification  of  the  elector.  That 
has  never  been  the  question.  There  has 
not  been  one  word  of  evidence  that  in 
the  procedural  form  of  casting  his  vote, 
that  was  not  regularly  done.  In  other 
words,  the  objection  is  to  the  way  the 
elector  voted.  We  ve  without  authority 
to  interfere  in  thaU 

The  statute  und^r  which  we  are  op- 
erating is  not  one  feallng  with  how  the 
resident  shall  be  cljiosen;  it  is  a  statute 
dealing  with  the  qaestion  of  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  vote.  It  has  been 
stated  here  that  n«  electoral  vote  shall 
be  rejected  if  but  one  return  is  made, 
unless  an  objectioi)  is  made  In'WfTting, 
finding  ti^t  it  wa4  not  regularly  given 
by  Ihe  gfCtors  whbse  appointment  has 
been  so  certified     j 

Not  one  word  o^  testimony  or  argu- 
ment has  been  presented  that  this  elec- 
tor was  not  duly  certified.  No  criticism, 
argiunent.  suggestion,  or  bill  of  par- 
ticulars has  been  submitted  that  he  did 
not.  in  the  usual  afid  regular  way.  cast 
his  vote.  I 

Guidelines  are  laid  down  in  the 
statute — admittedly.  We  all  agree  that 
perhaps  a  new  law.  perhaps  a  new 
amendment^  to  the  Constitution,  is  advis- 
able. I  for  one  do  i^ot  want  the  electoral 
college  abolished  li^  its  entirety.  I  think 
that  would  be  wrong.  But  this  is  not  tbe 
day  to  debate  that]  Today  we  are  called 
upon  to  count  the  votes  under  the  rules 
that  existed  last  'November  and  that 
exist  today;  not  tQ  take  action,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  says 
we  should,  that  would  be  a  guide  for 
some  future  action 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  yielded  to  thje  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  expired! 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  ^Ir.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  frotn  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTO^.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  in  bringing  this  important  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  earned  our  re- 
spect and  esteem. 

Whether  or  not  One  agrees  with  all  the 
details  of  his  presentation,  we  can  be 
gratefiil  for  the  contribution  this  effort 
should  make  toward  eventually  assuring 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country,  in  fact 
as  well  as  In  form.  ^111  be  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Many  States,  including  my  own  State 
of  Missouri  as  wetl  as  North  Carolina, 
have,  by  law.  removed  the  electors'  names 
from  the  ballot,  and  have  deemed  that  a 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  a  party  deter- 
mines the  Rectors  from  the  State. 

If  the  Constitution  actually  endows  an 
elector  with  an  unbridled  right  to  vote 
his  own  personal  judgment,  it  would  seem 
that  no  State  could,  by  statute,  infringe 
on  that  constitutional  prerogative;  but 
we  note  that  In  tbe  case  of  Ray  versus 


Blair  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that, 
acting  under  Alabama  law,  the  rule  of 
the  Democratic  committee  of  that  State 
requiring  a  party  candidate  for  presi- 
dential elector  to  take  a  pledge  to  support 
the  party's  nominee  for  national  office 
was  valid  under  the  12th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

In  any  case,  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, imder  their  laws,  have  not  chosen 
their  electors  by  name  or  knowledge; 
rather,  have  instead  voted  for  their  presi- 
dential choices,  and  depended  upon  the 
electors  appointed  to  carry  out  their  will. 

Under  these  circumstances — whether 
they  occurred  in  North  Carolina  or  Mis- 
souri— surely  it  would  seem  logical  that 
the  vote  of  an  elector  should  not  be  cast 
against  the  candidate  who  had  the  plu- 
rality of  the  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  In  question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  assignment  of  time  by  the 
majority  leader  or  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desig- 
nate the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  have  been  In  elective  office  a  long  time. 
Most  of  us  have  been  elected  on  plat- 
forms. I  dare  say  not  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  not  found  some  situa- 
tion existing  after  his  election  which  has 
required  him.  in  his  conscience,  to  de- 
viate from  some  provision  contained  in 
that  platform.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, having  been  in  the  State  senate  and 
Governor  and  here  in  the  Senate  for  22 
years,  certainly  has  found  it  necessary 
to  deviate  from  good  intentions  before- 
time  made. 

What  has  happened  here,  as  shown  by 
the  news  article  placed  in  the  Record 
this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  is  that  this  elector  was  inter- 
ested in  supporting  Mr.  Nixon  because 
he  thought  he  would  undo  what  the 
present  President  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration had  done;  that  the  elector 
had  become  convinced,  since  the  elec- 
tion, by  reason  of  certain  appointments 
annoimced.  that  such  was  not  the  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  changed  his  in- 
tention and  his  position  and  so  an- 
nounced it  ahead  of  time. 

The  second  point  I  make  Is  this:  It 
makes  no  difference  in  this  election  what 
we  do  with  respect  to  this  one  vote.  But 
the  kind  of  precedent  we  establish  does 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  The 
last  time  the  change  of  position  of  dele- 
gates or  electors  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  was  in  question  was  a  long  time 
ago.  but  there  were  then  15  of  them. 
On  another  occasion  since  then,  seven 
electors  from  the  State  of  New  York 
violated  their  Instructions. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  make  is 
that  we  are  asked  to  set  a  far-reaching 
precedent;  and  if  made,  it  could  establish 
a  rule  under  which  third-party  efforts 
or  efforts  akin  to  that,  where  people  have 
deep  principle  and  deep  convictions 
which  lead  them  to  go  one  way  or 
another,  can  be  defeated  In  their  effort 
to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

In  the  last  race,  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial candidates,  an  Independent  candi- 


date, said  that  he  did  not  want  the  elec- 
tion to  go  to  the  House,  and  that  In  the 
event  certain  things  would  happen,  he 
would  throw  his  electoral  vote,  if  he 
could,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  going  to  the  House. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  likes  the 
thought  of  elections  going  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vote,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote 
for  setting  up  the  precedent  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
In  closing,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  nobody  can  claim  that 
he  is  personal  about  this  matter.  I  heard 
him  make  many  good  speeches  during 
the  campaign,  and  I  never  heard  him 
make  a  speech  for  Mr.  Nixon;  yet.  Mr. 
Nixon  would  be  the  beneficiary  of  this 
proposed  action.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  I  believe  he  is  going 
ultimately  in  the  right  direction.  But  the 
right  direction  is  toward  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  clear  up  this 
matter,  not  toward  setting  up  a  prece- 
dent which  would  make  matters  much 
worse,  in  my  opinion,  than  they  are  now, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  this  precedent 
were  established.  If  established,  it  would 
apply  not  only  to  the  one  vote  about 
which  we  are  talking,  but  also  to  any 
number  of  votes  cast  against  the  deci- 
sions of  the  electorate  in  any  State  or  in 
any  group  of  States.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  something  which  would  help  to  defeat 
our  effort  for  constitutional  amendment. 
What  I  am  trying  very  hard  to  do  now 
is  to  promote  the  necessity  for  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  shall  offer  one.  Two 
others  will  be  offered.  The  Senate,  in  its 
judgment,  can  take  its  choice  among 
them.  The  House  can  do  so.  also.  One 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  many  years  ago 
by  more  than  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired. I  hope  we  can  do  that  again  this 
year.  But  I  believe  that  to  pass  some- 
thing, in  this  idle  moment,  that  would 
be  a  precedent  in  a  much  graver  time 
would  be  a  very  grave  mistake. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield.  If  I  have  time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  over  the  years  of  this  Republic, 
well  over  500 — I  believe  that  is  the  cor- 
rect number;  I  am  sure  it  Is  a  minimal 
niunber — resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced to  reform  the  electoral  college  and 
the  constitutional  provisions  dealing  with 
it.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  rely  too 
heavily  upon  that  prospect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  had  been  Introduced  on  the  poll  tax 
question,  but  we  finally  got  one  through, 
smd  it  was  approved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest designating  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  has 
been  designated  to  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  re- 
cently made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

However  one  may  view  the  action  of 
the  North  Carolina  elector  who  chose 
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to  vote  against  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes  in  North  Carolina,  he  acted  within 
his  constitutional  rights. 

The  Constitution  makes  no  mention  of 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  electors  to 
vote  for  any  particular  candidate.  In- 
deed, it  was  intended,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  concedes, 
that  these  electors  be  men  of  independ- 
ent judgment. 

Moreover,  the  12th  amendment, 
adopted  In  1804,  provides  that  electors 
shall  "vote  by  ballot,"  a  procedure  that 
fiuther  Implies  their  legal  Independence. 
Those  who  would  void  the  ballot  of 
the  North  Carolina  elector  would  do  so 
on  the  groimd  that  over  the  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  practice  of  voting  for 
the  party  candidate.  This  most  certainly 
is  correct.  In  fact,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic.  16.510  electors  have  been 
chosen,  yet  only  a  handful  of  these 
votes  have  been  cast  for  a  person  other 
than  the  individual  who  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes  in  the  elector's 
State. 

But  this  is  imwritten  custom.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  constitutional  law.  Custom, 
however  well  established,  cannot  super- 
sede the  Constitution. 

Congressional  action  denying  the 
North  Carolina  elector  the  right  to  cast 
his  ballot  clearly  would  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.  More  than  that,  it 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  could  make  it  possible  at  some  later 
date  that  Congress  in  a  close  election 
could  void  enough  elector  ballots  so  that 
Congress  itself  could  determine  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President. 

The  proponents  of  today's  resolution 
to  deny  the  vote  to  the  North  Carolina 
elector  say  that  the  action  is  taken  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  elec- 
toral reform. 

I  strongly  favor  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dential electoral  system.  I  feel  the  elec- 
toral votes  should  be  awarded  automati- 
cally and  in  proportion  to  each  candi- 
date's popular  vote.  The  electoral  college 
as  such  should  be  abolished.  It  is  out- 
dated and  useless. 

But  I  submit  that  this  should  be  done 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

We  should  not  seek  to  reform  the  elec- 
toral system  by  unconstitutional  action 
such  as  is  being  proposed  today. 

The  way  to  reform  the  electoral  system 
is  to  introduce  constitutional  amend- 
ments bringing  about  such  reform  and 
then  to  have  thorough  committee  hear- 
ings and  full  floor  debates  on  the  various 
proposals.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  will  introduce  one 
plan;  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MUNDT)  has  a  proposal;  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  has 
still  a  different  plan. 

Each  of  these  can  be  debated  at  length, 
and  Congress  can  choose  the  one  it 
deems  the  most  advisable,  and  then  the 
people  themselves  can  make  the  final 
decision.  That  is  the  legal  and  proper 
way  to  change  the  Constitution. 

I  state  against  that  I  strongly  favor 
a  change  in  the  present  electoral  system. 
But  I  oppose  the  Muskie-O'Hara  reso- 
lution as  being  clearly  imconstitutional 
and  as  establishing  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 


As  one  who  believes  that  Congress 
should  not  surrender  any  of  its  responsi- 
bilities to  either  the  executive  or  the 
judicial  branch.  I  likewise  feel  that  Con- 
gress should  not  usurp  power  not  given 
It  by  the  Constitution. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks  an  article 
entitled  "Electoral  Reform  by  a  New 
Avenue?"  written  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uarj'  5, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Electoral  Reform  by  a  New  Avenue? 


(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 
Has  Congress  really  found  a  means  of  cor- 
recting  the   votes   of   unfaithful   electors   In 
the  strange  system  by  which  the  President 
and  Vice  President  are  elected?  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  and  Rep.  James  G.  O'Hara  will  ask 
their  colleagues  on  Monday  to  reject  the  vote 
of   North   Carolina   Elector   Lloyd   W.   Bailey 
for  George  Wallace  and  to  count  the  vote 
Instead  for  Richard  Nixon.  If  they  succeed, 
they   win   have   accomplished   a   substantial 
electoral  reform,  but  by  very  dubious  means. 
Before  taking  this  route,  every  member  of 
Congress  will  want  to  know  something  about 
the  old  law  which  the  Muskie-O'Hara  team 
seeks  to  Invoke.  It  was  passed  In  1887,  and 
the   problems  which   (Congress  had   In  mind 
were  very  different  from  those  of  today.  How 
far  will  the  Senate  or  the  House  try  to  go  In 
reshaping  the  law  as  a  weapon  to  use  against 
unfaithful  electors? 

Congress  was  chagrined  In  1887  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  disposed  of  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  contest  more  than  a  decade  earlier. 
It  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  that  outcome, 
for  a  commission  which  It  set  up  had  given 
the  election  to  Hayes  despite  many  circum- 
stances pointing  to  Tllden  as  the  rightful 
winner.  To  avoid  any  repetition  of  that 
shabby  performance.  Congress  sought  to  cre- 
ate a  new  means  of  determining  electoral 
contests. 

Sen.  George  P.  Edmunds  introduced  a  bill 
directing  the  House  and  Senate  as  to  how  the 
electoral  votes  sent  in  by  the  states  should 
be  counted.  One  provision  of  this  bill  would 
have  allowed  the  Senate  and  House,  acting 
concurrently,  to  reject  the  electoral  votes  of 
a  state.  That  proposal  produced  a  furor  on 
the  floor.  Senators  said  it  would  deny  the 
right  of  the  states  to  control  their  own  elec- 
toral votes.  The  bill  was  sent  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  and 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  states  the  right 
to  settle  their  own  disputes  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  electoral  votes.  The  Senate  pj#e«a  it 
in  this  form. 

The  House  went  further  to  insure  the  right 
of  a  state  to  say  whether  its  electoral  votes 
were  legal.  A  select  committee  amended  the 
bill  so  as  to  require  that  "where  there  Is  but 
one  return  from  a  state  the  votes  so  returned 
shaU  be  counted."  Rep.  W.  C.  Cooper  con- 
tended that  even  if  every  member  of  Con- 
gress icnew  that  none  of  the  electors  named 
in  a  state's  certificate  had  been  duly  elected. 
Congress  would  have  no  authority  to  reject 
the  vote.  The  state  had  the  final  word,  if  the 
state  itself  were  speaking  with  a  single  voice. 
This  extreme  form  of  the  bill  was  modified, 
however,  by  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Rep. 
John  R.  Eden.  His  proposal,  as  he  outlined 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  was  that  every 
electoral  vote  would  have  to  be  counted  by 
Congress  if  there  was  but  one  return  from 
the  state  and  if  "the  vote  was  regularly  given" 
and  the  credentials  of  the  electors  were  in 
due  form  and  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  tbe  state. 


The  Eden  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
House  and  was  only  slightly  modified  by  the 
Senate-House  conference  conamittee.  In  his 
report  to  the  two  house  of  Congress  the 
conference  committee  gave  this  assurance: 
"Taken  as  a  whole  this  amendment  wUl  en- 
sure the  counting  of  lawfully  certified  votes 
of  states,  objections  of  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
The  conference  report,  which  was  later  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  went 
on  to  declare  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
was  to  "circumscribe  to  the  minimum"'  the 
power  of  Congress  to  disfranchise  a  state. 
"Such  a  result  can  only  happen  when  the 
state  shall  fall  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
final  and  conclusive  decision  of  all  contro- 
versies." 

The  MuEkle-0"Hara  challenge  assumes  that 
the  vote  of  Elector  Bailey  Is  illegal  because 
it  was  cast  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  vot- 
ers who  chose  him  at  the  polls.  But  North 
Carolina  did  not  challenge  the  vote  for  thU 
reason.  That  state  certainly  contemplates 
that  Republican  electors  chosen  by  the  vot- 
ers shall  vote  for  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  for  it  puts  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate (not  that  of  the  electors)  on  its  bal- 
lot. Yet  it  does  not  require  them  by  law  to 
be  faithful  to  their  trust. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Bailey  ex- 
plained his  vote  as  conforming  to  the  will 
of  the  voters  in  his  district.  He  said  that  he 
was  nominated  as  a  district  elector  and  that 
his  district  went  for  Wallace.  This  did  not. 
of  course,  release  him  from  his  moral  obli- 
gation to  vote  for  the  winning  candidate  in 
the  state  under  the  general  ticket  system. 
But  the  basic  fact  Is  that  North  Carolina 
did  not  legally  bind  him  to  support  the  win- 
ner of  the  popular  vote  in  the  state,  and 
the  Constitution  leaves  him  free  to  make 
his  own  choice. 

Under  the  Twelfth  Amendment.  Congress 
seems  to  have  the  duty  of  counting  this 
vote  as  it  was  cast.  Even  if  Congress  should 
assert  the  right  not  to  count  it  on  the  rather 
far-fetched  assumption  that  it  was  not  le- 
gally given,  where  could  Congress  find  any 
authority  to  change  It  from  a  vote  for  Wal- 
lace to  a  vote  for  Nixon?  The  duty  imposed 
by  the  "Twelfth  Amendment  and  the  act  of 
1887  Is  merely  to  count  the  votes — not  to  say 
for  whom  they  should  have  been  cast. 

Since  Congress  Itself  has  no  right  to  In- 
tervene, it  is  scarcely  persuasive  to  say  that 
It  can  do  so  by  pretending  to  enforce  a  North 
Carolina  law  that  does  not  exist.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  a  very  strange  undertaking. 

Congress  has  been  Importuned  on  many 
occasions  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  that  "dummy" 
electors  might  frustrate  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  choosing  the  President.  But  Congress 
has  failed  to  do  so.  It  can  scarcely  excuse 
that  neglect  or  overcome  its  unfortunate 
consequences  now  by  asserting  the  right  to 
count  votes  so  as  to  deprive  electors  of  the 
discretion  the  Constitution  gives  them. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  having  been 
designated  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

NORTH    CAROLINA   CHALLENGE    DRAMATIZES    NEED 
POR     ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    REFORM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  tills  discussion. 

After  study  and  deliberation  I  was  one 
of  those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  this 
morning  signed  the  objection  to  the  vote 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
George  C.  Wallace  on  the  basis  that  "it 
was  not  regularly  given  in  that  the  plu- 
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rallty  of  Totes  of  the  people  of  North 
Car(rilD«  w»8  caifit  for  Richard  M.  Nixon 
for  President. " 

The  eontrovetsy  of  the  dissident  elec- 
tor dramatizes  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
form of  the  present  system  for  selecting 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States — a  re- 
form which  will  make  the  system  respon- 
sive to  the  will  •f  the  electorate  by  per- 
sonal vote.  I  support  in  principle  the 
measures  Instituting  a  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  and  au- 
thorizing a  nations!  system  of  presiden- 
tial primaries.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolutions  to  ettect  these  changes  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  for  this  reform. 

Nevertheless,  (t  Is  my  belief  that  the 
Congress  must  act  afflrmatively  In  meet- 
ing the  existing  problem  of  an  elector 
who  cast  his  vote  against  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  his  Sute.  He  is  a  man  who 
failed  to  follow  the  will  of  the  people. 
In  my  thinkin|r  it  is  totally  clear  that 
the  function  of  the  elector  is  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  peop(e,  with  the  citizens  who 
electejLhlm  actui^ly  making  the  selection 
of  a  Rcssident.     ! 

Certainly,  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  <^r  of  West  Virginia  in- 
tend that  the  el^tors  will  vote  for  the 
nominee  of  theif  party.  The  voters  in 
North  Carolina  ^ote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  with  the  slate  of  electors 
being  appointed  if  their  party  candidate 
receives  a  pluraliiy  of  the  votes  cast.  The 
electors  do  not  appear  on  the  ballot.  As- 
suredly, the  voters  of  North  Carolina 
would  believe  that  they  are  casting  a 
ballot  for  the  candidates  appearing  on 
the  ballot — and  iot  for  an  elector  who 
has  the  right  to  ijiake  his  own  selection. 
To  believe  otherwise  is  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  people  of  this  State  to  cast  an 
effective  ballot  foe  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

I  submit  that  the  actions  of  Dr.  Lloyd 
W.  Bailey,  North  Carolina's  dissident 
elector,  confront  Us  with  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  equal  jprotection  clause.  The 
Congress  has  a  oonstitutional  mandate 
to  redress  this  violation  today. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
Constitution  permits  us  no  role  in  pass- 
ing on  the  actions  of  electors  chosen  by 
the  respective  States.  They  contend  that 
the  States  have  al>solute  power  to  estab- 
lish or  to  remove  whatever  burdens,  re- 
straints, or  limitations  they  please  on  the 
selection  of  electors.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  rejected  this  argument  in 
its  recent  decision  in  William  against 
Rhodes.  An  examination  of  this  case  is 
most  enlighteningj.  I  refer  to  this  case 
as  follows:  i 

During  the  1968  presidential  campaign, 
the  State  of  Ohio  refused  to  list  the 
name  of  George  Wallace  on  its  ballot. 
The  State  refiised  to  recognize  the  slate 
of  electors  running  on  the  Wallace  ticket 
because  his  petitions  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  filing  deadline  and  because 
his  pfuty  had  not  conducted  a  primary 
election.  The  Statf  cited  article  n,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  support 
its  contention  of  Absolute  control  over 
the  electoral  process.  That  provision 
reads: 
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Each  stat«  shall  a|)poliit.  In  such  manner 
as  the  leglalatur*  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electoiB.  .  . 


The  Court  recognlaed  that  this  lan- 
giiace  is  broad  and  grants  extensive 
power  to  the  States.  But  the  Court  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  is  full 
of  proviaiona  which  grant  to  Congress  or 
the  States  specific  powers  to  legislate. 
These  specifically  granted  powers,  the 
Court  explained,  are  always  subject  to 
the  limitation  that  they  may  not  be  exer- 
cised in  a  way  that  violates  other  specific 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Wil- 
liams case  that  certain  constitutional 
protections  apply  in  the  electoral  setting. 
State  law  notwithstanding  the  Court  or- 
dered that  Wallace's  name  be  added  to 
the  Ohio  ballot  and  that  the  Wallace 
electors  be  recognized  as  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ohio  Independent 
Party.  The  basis  of  the  Court's  decision 
was  that  the  strictures  of  the  I4th 
amendment  apply  In  the  selection  of 
presidential  electors. 

The  State  law  was  in  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  Court  said,  because 
it  interfered  with  the  right  of  voters  "to 
cast  their  vote  effectively."  The  Court 
described  the  right  to  exercise  a  mean- 
ingful vote  as  that  "most  precious"  free- 
dom. 

Certainly  the  existence  of  a  dissident 
elector  poses  the  exact  same  type  of 
threat  to  an  effective  exercise  of  the 
franchise  as  did  Ohio's  refusal  to  add  a 
candidate's  name  to  the  ballot.  If  electors 
are  permitted  to  vote  for  whomever  they 
please,  if  they  are  free  to  disregard  the 
banner  under  which  they  ran,  then,  in 
effect  they  have  the  power  to  nullify  the 
vote  of  the  pluraUty  of  that  State  and 
deny  those  voters  the  right  to  an  effective 
vote,  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment. 

In  aU  likelihood  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  North  Carolina  voters  did  not 
and  do  not  know  the  names  of  their 
presidential  electors.  The  names  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates appeared  on  the  ballot  and  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  names  or  even 
existence  of  a  body  of  individuals  who 
are  presidential  electors.  When  the  North 
Carolina  voters  went  to  the  polls  and 
cast  their  ballots  on  November  5.  they 
did  so  imderstanding  that  they  were 
voting  for  one  of  the  three  candidates 
appearing  on  their  ballot.  Dr.  Bailey's 
actions,  if  permitted  to  stand,  would 
thwart  that  expectation.  In  fact,  the 
voter's  expectation  can  only  be  fulfilled 
if  the  presidential  electors  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  party  choices. 

Unless  the  Congress  moves  to  effectu- 
ate the  choice  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  the  14th  amendment  guarantee 
of  a  meaningful  vote  will  be  denied.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  this  issue  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Chair  designate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  been 
designated  and  the  Senator  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  wish  to  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  as  follows:  First, 
I  request  that  the  Senator  from  Maine! 
for  my  benefit,  go  over  how  he  ration- 
alizes the  fact  that  the  electors,  starting 
out  as  free  agents,  through  their  own 
conduct  and  actions  lose  this  free  acen- 


cy.  Then,  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  ex- 
pand on  anything  further  in  his  argu- 
ment to  emphasize  his  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  respect  to  the  specific  point  the 
Senator  raised,  my  position  is  that  the 
elector,  under  the  Constitution,  is  a  free 
agent,  and  when,  as  a  free  agent,  he  be- 
gins to  express  his  preference  publicly 
under  circumstances  which  would  lead 
reasonable  men  to  rely  on  his  commit- 
ment to  those  preferences  he  cannot 
thereafter,  at  a  point  when  those  who 
relied  upon  his  expression  of  preferences 
are  powerless  to  act.  repudiate  his  own 
commitment.  As  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
mentioned  earlier,  there  is  involved  a  sit- 
uation simUar  to  the  doctrine  of  estoppel 
in  the  courts  of  equity  of  our  country, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  responsibility  which 
the  electors  for  President  shoiald  recog- 
nize. When  he  puts  in  motion  an  under- 
standing of  his  commitment  which  he 
later  repudiates,  he  should  not  be  able 
to  profit  from  it  by  stating  his  own  in- 
dividual preference  on  electoral  college 
day. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  about 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  take  this 
matter  under  consideration  and  to  make 
a  decision  today. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  refer  to  a  com- 
mentary in  Political  Science  Quarterly 
written  in  December  of  1888,  shortly 
after  the  statute  under  which  we  are 
proceeding  was  enacted.  This  is  the  ob- 
servation with  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  Congress,  and  it  might  be  helpful  to 
some  Senators: 

No  determination  which  a  state  can  pro- 
duce should  be  made  conclusive  against  the 
Judgment  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  In  matters 
like  this,  the  concurrent  Judgment  of  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress  U  the  soireet  in- 
terpretaUon  of  Justice  and  right  which  our 
political  system  aflords;  and  the  claim  that 
they  have  no  constitutional  right  to  detCT- 
mlne  the  legal  genuineness  of  any  electoral 
vote  sent  to  them  Under  any  form  of  cer- 
tlHcatlon  by  any  state,  on  the  ground  that 
the  constitution  vests  the  appointment  of 
the  electors  wholly  In  the  state,  confounds 
the  process  of  the  appointment  or  election 
with  that  of  the  count,  and  seeks  to  rob  the 
power  of  counting  of  its  most  Important  ele- 
ment, vis.,  the  power  of  ascertaining  what 
Is  to  be  counted. 

On  that  point,  let  me  refer  to  some- 
thing the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  in  the  case  of  Ex  Parte 
Yarborough,  110  U.S.  651: 

If  this  government  is  anything  more  than 
a   mere  aggregation  of  delegated  agents  of 

other  States  and  governments it  must 

have  the  power  to  protect  the  elections  on 
which  lU  existence  depends  from  violence 
and  corruption. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  Congress  in 
counting  the  electoral  votes  to  decide 
what  shall  be  counted  and  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  the  votes  have 
been  cast  under  fraudulent  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desig- 
nate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadci). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  our  foreparents,  in  de- 
vising the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  decided  that  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  would  be  elected  by 
an  electoral  college.  If  they  denied  that 
right  to  the  people  they  also  denied  that 
right  to  the  Congress.  That  provision 
is  provided  for  in  article  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Each  state  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  Whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Con- 
gress: but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  Elector. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  XII  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides in  part  as  follows: 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state 
with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for,  as  President, 
and  In  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  lor 
as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  dis- 
tinct lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate;— The  Preeident 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted; 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  That  is  its  sole 
responsibility.  The  function  has  always 
been  ministerial,  that  is,  to  count  the 
votes,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the 
votes.  It  has  not  been  the  function  of 
Congress  to  determine  that  some  votes 
shall  be  declared  a  nullity,  to  determine 
that  other  votes  may  be  reversed,  to  de- 
termine for  itself  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  faith  with  the 
elector  from  North  Carolina  who  de- 
cided, after  being  elected,  that  he  would 
vote  for  some  other  candidate;  but  that 
was  his  choice,  a  choice  he  made,  a  choice 
he  made  under  the  Constitution,  a  choice 
he  made  under  the  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina. That  choice  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Congress. 

If  this  Congress  can  reverse  the  choice 
of  that  elector  from  North  Carolina,  or 
deny  that  right,  then  it  can  also  deny 
the  right  of  all  of  the  electors  of  all  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  and  arrogate 
unto  itself  the  responsibility  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Vice  President, 
a  responsibility  which  is  denied  to  it  by 
the  Constitution. 

Let  us  go  from  the  ridiculous  to  the 
extreme.  President-elect  Nixon  won  this 
election  for  President,  with  Mr.  Agnew 
as  his  running  mate,  by  a  very  close  vote. 
That  is  a  Republican  ticket.  The  Demo- 
crats hold  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  they  hold  a  majority  of  seats  in 
the  House. 

If  we  want  to  be  completely  venal,  if 


we  want  to  be  completely  disloyal,  if  we 
want  completely  to  deny  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  we  could  have  filed 
objections  this  morning  in  the  House  to 
deny  the  Nixon  ticket  the  victory  it  won 
last  November  and,  by  sheer  brute  force 
of  numbers,  this  Congress  could  declare 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  our  delightful 
colleague  from  Maine,  Ed  Muskie,  to  be 
elected  to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  a  precedent, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  not  estab- 
lish here. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  designation  of  time?  If  there  is 
no  further  designation  of  time,  the  Chair 

will 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  designate  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  £un 
happy  to  accept  the  designation  of  the 
minority  leader  himself.  He  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  fancy  that  Dr.  Lloyd 
Bailey  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  must  be  a 
very  fine  gentleman.  I  am  sure  he  pur- 
sues his  work  under  the  best  of  escalat- 
ing conditions  in  very  goo^  fashion.  I 
am  also  sure  that  he  follows  his  Hippo- 
cratic  oath  very  faithfully.  I  am  glad  he 
participates  in  public  life  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  got  himself  named  as  an  elec- 
tor in  the  election  of  1968. 1  am  also  glad 
that  he  saw  fit  at  one  point  to  soldier  un- 
der the  banner  of  Richard  Milhous  Nix- 
on and  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

At  some  point  in  time,  he  must  have 
suffered  a  change  of  heart.  Who  would 
quarrel  with  one  who  suffers  a  change  of 
heart,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  conviction? 
The  entire  electoral  process  was  set  up 
on  the  basis  that  since  communication 
was  difficult  and  transportation  was  little 
and  far  between,  the  Constitution  mak- 
ers felt  that  in  selecting  people  with 
understanding  hearts  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs,  they  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing a  President  and  Vice  President.  Had 
I  been  at  that  convention,  I  would  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

Now  we  modified  it  a  little,  but  not 
very  much.  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  must  be  preserved.  It  is  so 
easy  to  talk  about  one  who  has  departed 
from  his  pledge,  or  who  has  been  un- 
faithful in  his  party  promise;  but  Dr. 
Bailey  may  have  concluded  that  there 
was  a  higher  duty  to  perform  and  under- 
took, in  the  interests  of  his  country,  to 
perform  it. 

Now,  I  am  not  quarreling  with  him, 
and  I  am  going  to  let  North  Carolina 
have  his  vote.  Consequently,  when  this 
matter  comes  to  us,  we  will  be  voting  on 
whether  or  not  the  objection  to  the  Bailey 
vote  shall  be  sustained  or  disapproved. 
A  vote  to  sustain  the  objection  means 
that  a  Senator  votes  "yea."  If  he  is  op- 
posed to  it,  he  votes  "nay." 

I  think  there  is  a  precedent  here  and 
I  think  there  is  a  piece  of  mischief  here 
that  we  will  lament  at  some  place  along 
the  line  before  we  get  through,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  take  that  chance. 


I  am  sure  Dr.  Bailey  did  not  realize 
that  he  was  going  to  engage  the  time  of 
the  Senate  for  a  couple  of  hours  today 
and  be  the  focal  point  of  a  joint  session, 
and  then  send  these  great,  dignified 
bodies  to  their  Chambers  to  hash  and 
rehash,  and  in  fact  bring  the  Senate 
under  the  5-minute  rule  of  the  House  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  great 
deliberative  body. 

So,  whatever  comfort  Dr.  Bailey  and 
the  Tar  Heels  of  North  Carolina  may  get 
out  of  it.  I  am  going  to  follow  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  vote  against  the 
objections. 

I  propose  to  table,  but  I  note  in  the 
last  sentence  of  that  statute  there  is  vir- 
tually a  mandate  that  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  main  question,  and  that  does  not 
allow  for  dilatory  motions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  Senator,  with  pro- 
found regret,  that  his  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  my  5  minutes 
have,  but  I  have  2  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  how  the  Senator 
has. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  I  will  take  those  "on 
the  house. '  I  will  designate  my  friend 
from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  i  .  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  stand  and  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  then  let  me  talk 
on  the  Senator's  time?  [Laughter! 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  respectfully  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  remain  on  his  feet  dur- 
ing the  time  he  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  stand.  See,  this 
has  to  be  done  according  to  Hoyle,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  mistakes  and  there 
can  be  no  reversible  error,  as  we  say  in 
court. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  case. 
So,  rather  than  set  a  bad  precedent,  and 
since  electoral  reform  is  virtually  in- 
evitable in  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  I  am  not  going  about  it  piece- 
meal, as  it  proposed  on  the  fioor  today, 
and  therefore  I  shall  vote  against  the 
objection.  Under  the  statute,  if  there  is 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses, 
they  shall  cast  the  vote  of  the  good  doc- 
tor from  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
whether  the  motion  to  table  is  in  order 
or  is  not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiMre.  The 
Chair  would  rule  that  it  is  not  in  order. 
The  statute  under  which  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding states  the  main  question  shall  be 
put.  Let  the  Chair  read  the  last  clause 
of  section  17  of  title  3 : 

But  alter  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two 
hours  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House  to  put  the  main  ques- 
tion without  further  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 
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The  PRE8IDINT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  >nd  nays  h»ve  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KEHllEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  hays. 

The  yeas  and  tiays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President 

The  FRESIDtNT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CXXDPER.  Is  there  any  time  left 
at  aU? 

The  PRESIDla^  pro  tempore.  The 
time  Is  available  only  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  all  the  tlma  of  the  minority  leader 
has  been  consumed. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDtNT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  ^Massachusetts  designates 
the  Senator  froo^  Kentucky.  He  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minultes,-^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  P^-esident,  I  oppose 
the  motion.  I  d(^  not  take  this  decision 
lightly.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  done  in 
presenting  this  matter.  I  view  the  situa- 
tion particularly  dangerous  whereby  an 
elector  can — I  believe  the  Constitution 
permits  him  to  io  so — vote  against  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  I 

In  the  last  elecjtion  it  wsts  either  stated 
or  nmiored  thai  if  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  cojuld  not  be  obtained  by 
either  Mr.  Nixonjor  Mr.  HtnfPHREY,  that 
Mr.  Wallace  mitht  be  able  to  bargain 
with  either  of  thp  parties,  with  the  view 
that  he  might  b^  able  to  direct  his  elec- 
tors to  support  9ne  or  the  other  of  the 
candidates.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
Is  a  very  dangerous  situation  and  will 
bear  on  the  future  elections  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  done  a  fine  job  in  pre- 
senting to  us  the  necessity  for  inmiediate 
reform  of  the  electoral  system,  partic- 
ularly to  require  that  if  the  electoral 
system  is  to  be  -continued  as  it  is.  the 
vote  of  members,  of  the  electoral  college 
must  conform  \^ith  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  their  State. 

In  my  view,  tl^  Constitution  does  not 
restrict  the  discretion  of  the  electors  in 
casting  their  ballbts.  The  courts  have  not 
yet  placed  any  restriction  on  the  exercise 
of  the  elector's  discretion.  The  States 
have  not  enacted  any  enforceable  re- 
strictions on  the  electors  discretion. 

The  Congress  itself,  in  enacting  the 
statute,  did  not  require  that  the  electors 
must  vote  In  conformity  with  the  major- 
ity vote  in  the  States.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  the  act  simply  shows  that,  while  Con- 
gress claimed  full  power  to  validate  votes, 
Its  role  was  limited  to  cases  in  which  a 
State  had  failed  %o  settle  its  own  disputes. 

I  hope  this  efOort  will  be  successful  to 
the  extent  that  It  will  speed  the  enact- 
ment of  electoral  reform. 

I  repeat,  I  consider  the  situation  which 
obtains  todsiy  U>  be  dangerous  to  the 
election  processes  of  our  country. 

In  connectioQi  with  this  debate  two 
law  review  articles  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  voting  in  th«  electoral  college  have 
come  to  my  attention.  I  have  found  both 
articles  helpful  and  informative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article  by 
Prof.  Albert  J.  Rosenthal  appearing  in 
the  liiichlgan  Law  Review  of  November 
1968  and  an  article  by  Prof.  L.  Kinvin 


Wroth  appearing  in  the  Dickinson  Law 
Review  of  June  1961,  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   tbe  Dickinson  Law  Review,   vol.  05, 
June  1061) 

Election  Contcsts  and.  thk  Blcctorai, 

Vote 

(By  L.  Klnvln  Wroth*) 

The  extremely  close  presidential  election  of 
1960  stirred  a  problem  that  baa  long  lain 
dormant.  As  the  result  of  a  recount  of  the 
popular  vote  In  Hawaii,  Congress,  In  Its  joint 
meeting  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  was  pre- 
sented with  conflicting  returns  from  a  state 
for  the  first  time  since  tbe  Hayes-Tllden  con- 
troversy of  1877.  Since  the  outcome  of  the 
election  was  not  affected,  the  Joint  meeting 
accepted  the  result  of  the  recount  proceed- 
ing, and  the  votes  given  by  Hawaii's  Demo- 
cratic electors  were  counted.'  The  once  fierce- 
ly agitated  question  of  the  location  and  na- 
ture of  the  power  to  decide  controversies 
concerning  the  electoral  vote  was  thus 
avoided. 

This  question,  arising  from  an  ambiguity 
In  the  Constitution,  has  long  been  deemed 
settled  by  the  statutory  provisions  for  the 
count  of  the  electoral  vote  made  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Hayes-Tllden  controversy."  The 
system  for  resolving  electoral  disputes  which 
this  legislation  embodies  has  never  been 
tested,  however.  The  events  of  1960  raise  ser- 
ious doubts  as  to  whether  the  present  pro- 
visions would  be  effective  either  In  resolving 
election  contests  on  their  merits  or  In  pro- 
ducing a  smooth  solution  to  a  political  crisis 
on  the  order  of  1877.  Moreover.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's naoTow  margin  la  a  reminder  that  the 
possibility  of  controversy  Is  always  present. 
With  broad  electoral  reforms  once  again  un- 
der consideration  In  Congress,'  It  seems  ap- 
propriate to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  present 
constitutional  and  statutory  scheme  for 
dealing  with  disputed  electoral  votes. 

The  basis  of  our  system  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent Is  laid  down  In  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that 

"Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  tbe  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  Congress;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding 
an  ofllce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shaU  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States."  * 

The  actions  of  the  electors  are  regulated  by 
the  twelfth  Amendment:  ■ 

"The  Electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective 
states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least  shall 
not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves;  .  .  .  they  shall  make  distinct  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President  and  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  tbe  President  of  the 
Senate; — The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  tbe  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted; — The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President,  shall  be  President,  If  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors 
appointed." 

Tbe  only  other  constitutional  limitations 
on  the  election  of  a  President  are  those  which 
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establish    the   age   and   citizenship   require- 
ments for  eligibility  to  tbe  office.* 

Pursuant  to  the  constitutional  plan  the 
electors  are  "appointed" — now  uniformly  by 
popular  vote — on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  \n  Noveml)er.''  The  procedure  for 
counting  the  vote  and  ascertaining  the  re- 
sult varies  from  state  to  state,*  but  In  general 
It  Is  something  like  this:  The  ballots,  or  the 
contents  of  the  voting  machines,  are  tabu- 
lated at  the  polls  by  precinct  election  Judges, 
who  send  their  tally  sheets  forward  to  a  coun- 
ty canvassing  board.  This  board  makes  an  ab- 
stract of  the  votes  shown  for  each  candidate 
In  the  precinct  returns,  which  it  sends  to  a 
state  canvassing  or  returning  board.  The 
state  board  tallies  all  the  county  returns  and 
determines  who  have  been  appointed  electors. 
This  result  Is  then  relayed  to  the  governor  of 
the  state,  who  under  federal  law  Is  required 
to  make  a  certificate  of  the  result  based  on 
this  ascertainment  and  forward  It  to  Wash- 
ington.' The  electors,  who  have  also  received 
the  governor's  certificate,  meet  on  the  Mon- 
day after  the  second  Wednesday  In  Decem- 
ber to  cast  their  votes,  which  they  certify  and 
send  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.'*  On 
January  6th.  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress, 
these  votes  are  opened  and  tabulated  and  the 
result  declared." 

At  a  number  of  points  In  this  process,  con- 
troversies may  arise  wtilch  could  affect  the 
validity  of  a  state's  electoral  vote.  (1)  There 
may  be  fraud  or  error  at  the  polla  on  the  part 
of  voters  or  election  ofllclals.  (2)  There  may 
be  fraud  or  error  In  the  Initial  oount  of  the 
ballots  at  the  precinct  level.  (3)  There  may 
be  fraud  or  error  on  the  part  of  the  county 
or  state  canvassing  board,  or  one  of  these 
agencies  may  abuse  whatever  {lowers  are 
given  to  It  by  state  law.  (4)  The  governor 
may  act  fraudulently  or  erroneously  in  certi- 
fying the  electors.  (5)  An  elector  may  be 
appointed  who  Is  constitutionally  Ineligible 
for  the  ofDce.  (6)  The  electors  may  act  erro- 
neously In  the  signing  and  sealing  of  their 
certificates  of  the  vote.  (7)  The  electors  may 
cast  their  votes  for  an  Ineligible  person.  (8) 
TTie  electors  may  vote  on  a  day  other  than 
that  ordained  by  Congress.  (9)  The  electors 
may  be  Infiuenced  by  fraud  or  a  third  party 
may  somehow  tamper  with  their  delibera- 
tions. (10)  The  right  of  a  state  to  participate 
In  an  election,  or  of  a  particular  government 
to  attest  to  tbe  acts  of  a  state  may  be  caUed 
In  question. 

This  group  of  controversies  may  be  divided 
Into  those  concerning  the  recognition  of  state 
governments  and  the  status  of  states;  those 
concerning  their  votes;  and  those  concerning 
the  manner  In  which  the  popular  \ot*  Is 
given,  counted,  canvassed  and  communicated 
to  Congress.  The  problems  of  greatest  Impor- 
tance are  those  of  the  last  class.  Questions  of 
statehood  and  the  recognition  of  state  gov- 
ernments are  unlikely  to  arise  short  of  an- 
other Civil  War.  When  they  do  come  up. 
Congress  has  sole  Jurisdiction.''  Questions 
concerning  tbe  electors  would  be  Important 
In  a  great  crtsis  such  as  that  of  1877,"  but 
they  Involve  technicalities  which  are  no 
longer  of  the  essence  of  our  electoral  system. 
We  view  our  presidential  elections  as  popular 
elections.  If  the  President  Is  to  take  office  free 
of  uncertainty  or  scandal  that  might  weaken 
his  authority,  controverslee  concerning  the 
popular  vote  In  a  close  election  mu«t  be 
promptly  resolved  by  a  method  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  fairness  on  the  merits. 

Problems  of  all  three  classes  arose  dtulng 
the  stormy  century  of  legislative  history 
which  culminated  In  the  Electoral  Count 
Act  of  1887."  Controversy  focused  on  the 
congressional  counting  seoelons,  where  three 
great  questions  were  oontlnuaUy  agitated. 
First,  does  the  Constitution  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  sole  power  to  exercise 
whatever  discretion  tbe  count  involves,  or 
are  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  tbe  final 
Judge  of  the  validity  of  votes?  Secondly,  Is 
tbe  power  to  oount  merely  the  power   to 
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enumerst*  vote*  given  by  electors  declared 
by  Stat*  authority  to  have  been  appointed, 
or  Is  there  power  to  determine  the  correct- 
ness of  the  state  authority's  declaration  and 
to  examme  the  validity  of  the  acts  at  the 
electors?  Thirdly,  whatever  the  scope  of  the 
power,  how  is  the  evidence  necessary  to  a 
decision  to  be  presented,  and  by  what  means 
Is  tbe  decision  to  be  made? 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  debates  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  reveals  no  direct  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems;  The  possibility 
that  a  dispute  might  arise  with  which  Con- 
gress would  have  to  deal  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered.  In  fact,  the  machinery 
of  the  Bectoral  College,  a  compromise  be- 
tween popular  election  and  election  by  Con- 
gress, was  designed  to  provide  a  means  for 
the  election  of  a  President  free  from  any 
hint  of  the  evUs  of  Congressional  influence." 
The  plain  Implication  of  the  original  scheme 
Is  that  the  states  In  their  control  of  the 
manner  of  appointment  were  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  whatever  controverles 
might  arise.  Only  local  Interests  would  be  at 
state  In  the  appointment  process,  because 
tbe  electors  were  to  be  independent  of  any 
presidential  candidate"  and  would  thus  be 
chosen  solely  on  their  own  merits.  Local 
authorities  would  naturally  resolve  any  con- 
test. 

While  state  control  guarded  state  Inter- 
ests, other  features  of  the  plan  protected 
the  national  Interest.  If  certain  states  failed 
to  appoint  electors,  the  President  was  still 
elected  by  a  majority  of  thoee  who  were 
appointed."  If  no  state  had  appointed  elec- 
tors, the  provisions  for  failure  of  a  majority 
would  come  Into  play,  and  tbe  election 
would  devolve  upon  the  Hause."  The  method 
for  electing  a  President  may  be  contrasted 
with  tbe  provisions  for  congressional  elec- 
tions In  the  latter  instance,  as  Hamilton 
pointed  out  In  tbe  Federalist,'*  Congress 
must  liave  ultimate  control  over  the  manner 
of  election  of  Its  own  members,  lest  the 
states,  by  refusing  to  elect  Congressmen, 
cause  the  whole  structure  to  fall,  in  the 
case  of  the  presidency,  since  the  House  was 
ready  to  carry  out  the  election  If  the  states 
failed,  congreeslonal  control  was  not  only 
undesirable  but  unnecessary. 

The  absence  of  two  elements  In  the  orig- 
inal plan  made  It  impossible  to  determine 
when  a  state  had  failed  In  Its  obligations.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  states  to  validate 
their  choice  of  electors  to  Congress,  and  the 
power  to  detertntae  what  were  valid  votes 
was  neither  defined  nor  expressly   granted. 
Tbe  former  gap  was  filled  In  1792  by  a  statute 
providing  that  the  "executive  authority"  of 
each  state  was  to  give  to  the  electors  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  appointment  which  they  were  to 
forward  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  with 
their   votes.*"   That   this   prortslon   did   not 
solve  the  problem,  however,  became  appar- 
ent as  the  result  of  a  development  unfore- 
seen In  the  Convention.  After  a  very  few  elec- 
tions tbe  electors  virtually  lost  their  Inde- 
pendence.'' Their  election  thus  took  on  a  na- 
tional Interest,  requiring  that  the  electoral 
votes  counted  be  those  given  by  electors  who 
were  actually  chosen,  whatever  the  executive 
certificate  might  say.  In  the  absence  of  pro- 
vision as  to  the  second  missing  element.  It 
was    considered   that   the   President   of   the 
Senate  had  tbe  power  to  "covmt,"  and  tbtis 
to  determine  what  votes  were  to  be  counted." 
The    dangers   In   such   a   system,   especially 
when  that  officer  was  a  presidential  candi- 
date soon  appeared,  however,  and  It  was  urged 
that  Congress  could  by  legislation  provide  a 
more  satisfactory  procedtu-e." 

These  problems  were  first  faced  after  the 
good  will  surrounding  Washington's  admin- 
istrations had  been  dissipated  by  strife  over 
John  Adam's  efforts  to  deal  with  the  foreign 
and  domestic  consequences  of  the  French 
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Revolution.    In    tbe    spring    of    1800    both 
Houses  of  the  Federalist  Congress,  In  a  last 
ditch  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  Jeffersonlan 
Republicanism,"  passed  different  versions  of 
a  measure  under  which  a  joint  committee 
was  to  meet  prior  to  the  oount  of  the  vote, 
with   "power   to   examine   Into   all   disputes 
relative  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
such  as  might  relate  to  the  number  of  votes 
by  which  the  electors  may   have  been   ap- 
pointed."   All    petitions    for   the   contest   of 
electoral   votes   were   to   be   referred   to   the 
Committee,  which  was  to  take  any  necessary 
additional  evidence,  and  make  a  report  of  Its 
entire  proceedings,  without  opinion,  to  both 
Houses.  Congress  was  then  to  meet  In  Joint 
session,  for  the  count  of  the  vote.  If  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  vote  of  any  state,  the 
Houses  were  to  decide  It  without  debate  In 
separate    session.    As   passed    by   the    House 
the  bin  provided  that  a  disputed  vote  was 
to  be  counted  unless  the  Houses  concurred 
In    rejecting    lt.=*   The    Senate,    agreeing    In 
every    provision    of    the    bill    but   this    one, 
passed  an  amendment  providing  that  a  dis- 
puted  vote   was   to   be   rejected   unless   the 
Hotises  concurred  In  counting  It.  The  House, 
less  aggressively  partisan  than  the  Senate, 
refused   to   accept   a  measure   wtilch   would 
permit  rejection  by  vote  of  tbe  Senate  alone. 
The  bill   failed  when  neither  House   would 
yleld.=» 

The  bill  of  1800  was  a  measure  designed  to 
achieve  partisan  ends.  While  It  prohibited 
Congress  from  questioning  a  state's  pop\Uar 
vote.  It  did  not  bind  Congress  to  accept  a 
particular  determination  of  the  popular  re- 
sult. Since  the  facts  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee were  In  no  way  made  the  basis  of  the  ul- 
timate decision,  there  was  not  even  a  pro- 
cedural guarantee  that  the  result  rifacbed  by 
tbe  two  Houses  would  be  based  on  a  fair 
assessment  of  the  facts.  If  the  bill  did  not 
provide  a  satisfactory  means  of  validating  a 
state's  votes,  however,  It  left  no  doubt  as  to 
where  the  power  to  validate  lay.  Even  the 
Republican  members  of  both  Houses  seemed 
to  concede  that  Congress  had  full  power  to 
deal  with  the  matters  over  which  the  bill  gave 
It  Jurisdiction."  In  light  of  this  understand- 
ing It  can  be  argued  that  tbe  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment, the  remedy  for  other  defects  appearing 
m  the  election  of  1800,  embodied  the  view 
that  the  pwwer  to  oount  the  vote  lay  In  Con- 
gress, rather  than  In  the  President  of  the 
Senate." 

No  measure  materially  affecting  tbe  elec- 
toral count  was  passed  In  the  years  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,"  but  on  three  occasions.  Con- 
gress assumed  the  power  to  reject  tbe  votes 
of  a  state  which  had  not  completed  the  for- 
malities necessary  for  admission  to  the 
Union."  The  only  other  question  concerning 
the  electoral  vote  during  this  period  arose  In 
1857,  when  the  votes  of  Wisconsin,  unavoid- 
ably given  on  the  wrong  day,  were  counted 
after  an  Inconclusive  debate."  In  aU  four  of 
these  cases,  the  disputed  votes  had  no  effect 
on  tbe  outcome  of  the  election.  The  only 
consistent  pattern  In  the  debates  Is  the  call 
for  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
count." 

Congress  asserted  total  power  over  the 
electoral  vote  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  In  1865.  Even  more 
than  tbe  bill  of  1800.  tbe  Rule  was  a  political 
measxare.  passed  and  used  by  Republican 
majorities  of  both  Houses  to  assure  control 
over  the  votes  of  tbe  recently  rebellious 
southern  states.  It  thus  contained  no  ma- 
chinery at  all  for  solution  of  disputes  on 
the  facts.  The  Rule  first  provided  for  the 
Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  at  which 
the  certificates  were  to  be  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  read  out  by 
tellers.  The  critical  portion  was  as  foUows: 
"If,  upon  tbe  reading  of  any  such  certif- 
icate by  tbe  tellers,  any  question  shall  arise 
In  regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  cer- 


tified, the  same  having  been  stated  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon 
withdraw,  and  the  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  body  lor  Its  decision;  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
In  like  manner  state  the  question  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision;  and 
no  question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively, 
and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  ex- 
cept by  the  conciurlng  vote  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  being  obtained,  the  Houses 
shall  Inunedlately  reassemble,  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  then  announce  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  submitted;  and  upon 
any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate 
In  either  House.  And  any  other  question  per- 
tinent to  the  object  for  which  tbe  two  Bouses 
are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and  de- 
termined In  like  manner."  " 

Since  concurrence  was  required  to  count 
a  disputed  vote,  either  House,  by  Its  negative, 
could  cause  rejection.  This  procediu'e  created 
no  problem,  because  in  the  post  Civil  War 
political  climate  there  was  little  prospect  of 
disagreement  over  which  votes  to  reject. 

The    Twenty-second   Joint   Rule    was    not 
applied  m  the  count  of   leas."  in  1869,  al- 
though serious  questions  arose,  no  votes  were 
rejected  under  the  Rule."  The  count  of  1873. 
In  which  the  Rule  was  applied  to  the  votes  of 
five  states.  Is  the  first  case  In  which  a  dispute 
over  the  popular  vote  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress.* In  four  cases  objection  was  made  to 
the  acts  of  the  electors  and  to  alleged  techni- 
cal  faults   In   the   certification."   When   the 
votes  of  Louisiana  came  up.  Congress  for  the 
first  time  dealt  with  a  "double  return,"  the 
device  with  which  all  subsequent  legislation 
has  been  designed  to  deal.  Two  bodies  In  the 
state  claimed  to  be  the  final  canvassing  au- 
thority. One  had  certified  the  state's  Grant 
electors,  while  the  other  had  validated  a  slate 
of  Democrats,  who  also  had  the  certificate  of 
the  governor.  After  a  debate  In  which  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  said  that  Congress  could 
look  to  the  facts  of  a  disputed  election,  m 
order  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  a  corrupt 
return,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  was  empowered  to  Investigate 
the  situation."  The  Committee  found  that 
neither  canvass  was  valid,  and  held  that  Con- 
gress itself  could  not  canvass  the  votes  with- 
out usurping  the  state's  constitutional  pow- 
ers. The  Committee's  report  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  It  would  be  proper  for  Congress  to 
go  behind  the  governor's  certificate  to  deter- 
mine   whether    a    legal    canvass    had    been 
made."  In  the  oount  proceedings  this  report 
was  not  mentioned,  but  objections  based  on 
Its  facts  were  made  and  both  sets  of  votes 
were  rejected  by  concurrent  vote.** 

Under  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  Con- 
gress not  only  claimed  the  power  to  count, 
but  defined  that  power  as  permitting  it  to  re- 
ject an  Invalid  state  canvass.  As  In  1800.  how- 
ever. Congress  would  not  undertake  to  decide 
for  Itself  which  electors  had  actually  been 
appointed.  Moreover,  the  make-shift  fact- 
finding provisions  relied  upon  were  effective 
only  because  the  state  contest  was  not  ma- 
terial to  the  outcome  of  the  national  election. 
The  solution  that  was  reached  may  have  been 
Just,  as  far  as  It  went,  but  It  left  unresolved 
the  question  of  wljo  actually  carried  Louisi- 
ana. 

Between  1873  and  1876  Congress  tried 
vainly  to  pass  permanent  legislation  to  regu- 
late the  electoral  count.  A  bill  drafted  by 
Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton  of  Indiana  passed 
the  Senate  in  February  1875,"  but  tbe  House 
failed  to  act  upon  it.  Tbe  bill  was  In  essence 
the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  a  single  return  from  a  state 
could  not  be  rejected  txnless  both  Houses 
concurred  in  the  action,  but  that  in  case  of 
a  double  return,  no  vote  could  be  cotmted 
imless  Ixjth  Houses  concurred.  Brief  debate 
was  permitted  In  the  separate  sessions  of 
the  Houses,  but  an  amendment  creating  a 
committee  to  find  the  facts  was  rejected." 
Since  any  serious  contest  woiUd  present  a 
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double  return  tb.4  blU  g:ave  no  greater  ^ar- 
antee  of  •  nonpolitical  decision  than  did 
the  Rule.  When  cbe  44th  Congress  convened 
In  December  1876,  the  Hoiise  was  Democratic 
for  the  first  time  tlnce  before  the  Civil  War." 
In  thla  situation  the  Senate  did  not  re-adopt 
the  Twenty-secopd  Joint  Rule,  In  effect  re- 
pealing It.**  The  ^lorton  bill  was  brought  up 
again  In  an  effort  to  fill  the  gap,  but  mem- 
ber* of  both  parties  apparently  felt  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  a  measure  which  would 
permit  the  actlo$  of  one  House  to  control 
the  other.  The  blQ  was  laid  aside  for  good  in 
August  1876."  Ttie  nation  thus  faced  the 
election  of  1876  ^rlth  no  machinery  for  re- 
solving disputes  qver  the  electoral  vote.  Per- 
haps both  sides  ^xpected  a  close  fight  and 
neither  wished  to  put  into  effect  a  plan 
which  might  worpc  to  Its  disadvantage. 

All  such  expectations  were  more  than 
Justified  in  the  ^l^tlon  of  1876.  which  re- 
sulted In  the  Hates-Tllden  controversy,  the 
one  great  teet  of  axjr  electoral  system.'*  In  no 
other  election  have  disputed  electoral  votes 
been  sufficient  to  ^ect  the  outcome.  On  this 
occasion  Tilden.  |the  Democratic  candidate, 
coxild  win  either  Hy  picking  up  one  of  twenty 
conteftfed  votes  oi  by  prevailing  in  an  elec- 
tion fifthe  Democratic  House.  Unless  Hayes 
won  all  of  the  contested  votes,  be  would  lose 
the  presidency.  Iq  the  count  the  chief  prob- 
lem was  presented  by  double  returns  from 
Florida,  Loulslaiia.  and  South  Carolina, 
where  Republican  retximlng  boards,  claiming 
that  the  Democrats  had  used  force  and  fraud 
among  the  Negr^  voters,  had  thrown  out 
sufficient  Tilden  \|otes  to  carry  the  states  for 
Hayes.  Questions  ,were  also  raised  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  certain  Hayes  electors  in  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana,  and  In  Oregon,  where 
the  Democratic  governor  tiad  certified  a 
TUden  elector  is  place  of  the  Ineligible 
Republican.  To  repolve  the  controversy,  a  bi- 
partisan majority]  of  both  Houses  passed  an 
act "  creating  the  Electoral  Commission,  a 
body  with  "the  iame  powers,  if  any,  now 
.  .  .  possessed  by!  the  two  Houses,"  to  take 
evidence  upon  a^d  arrive  at  a  decl4bn  of 
the  disputes.  In  the  Joint  session  for  the 
count,  single  retiirna  were  to  be  dealt  with 
as  in  the  Morton' Bill,**  Questions  Involving 
double  returns  wfre  to  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission. Its  decisiJDn  was  to  be  binding  upon 
Congress  In  the  cpunt,  unless  rejected  by  the 
va>te  of  both  Hous^. 

The  compKnltioKi  of  the  Commiseion  re- 
flected a  game  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
attain  Impcuiiialitr.  It  consisted  of  five  Sen- 
ators, flve  Representatives,  and  five  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  group  there 
were  seven  Demodrats  and  an  equal  number 
of  avowed  Repubtcans.  The  fifteenth  man, 
a  Justice  to  be  ^boeen  by  the  other  four 
Justices,  was  to  b^  the  neutral  balance.  After 
Mr.  Justice  Davl*  an  Independent,  thank- 
fully declined  the  honor  In  somewhat  dubi- 
ous circumstance*"  It  fell  upon  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley,  a  Republican,  who  seemed  to  the 
Democrats  the  next  most  likely  to  decide 
Impartially.  Whether  for  partisan  reasons,  or 
because  he  saw  tHe  Issues  that  way.  Bradley 
oonslstenty  voted  with  the  Republicans,  giv- 
ing Hayes  an  eigbt-man  majority  on  every 
important  queetldn  before  the  Commission. 
As  a  result,  the  vilew  that  the  decision  was 
at  least  Influenced,  if  not  corrupted,  by  po- 
litical considerations  was  widely  held  at  the 
time  and  seems  difficult  to  avoid  today." 

The  main  issue  pefore  the  Commission  was 
its  power  (and  thus  the  power  of  Congress) 
to  go  behind  a  state's  own  determination  of 
the  results  of  the  popular  election,  as  re- 
flected in  the  findings  of  the  returning  board, 
duly  certified  by  t^e  governor.  It  seems  clear, 
that  whatever  a<it4  of  violence  the  Democrats 
may  have  committed.  In  the  three  southern 
states,  the  Republican  boards,  in  throwing 
out  votes  wholesale,  had  exceeded  even  the 
broad  powers  whi^h  reconstruction  statutes 
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had  given  them."  The  Democrats  argued  that 
pursuant  to  the  national  Interest  Ln  a  true 
result,  the  Commission  should  look  to  the 
facts  of  the  election  and  find  that  the  Tilden 
electors  had  been  appointed.  In  the  alterna- 
tive they  urged  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana In  1873,  there  were  no  valid  returns 
from  the  states  in  question.  These  argu- 
ments failed  to  persuade  the  Republican  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission,  which  held  by  an 
eight  to  seven  vote  In  each  case  that  It  was 
bound  by  the  certificates  based  on  results 
reached  by  the  validly  constituted  state  re- 
turning boards  and  would  look  to  no  evi- 
dence of  the  facte  of  the  election."  The 
ConunlEslon  also  held  that  It  had  ]X>wer  to 
look,  into  eligibility  only  If  Ineligibility  at 
the  thne  of  voting  were  alleged.  In  the  case 
of  Oregon  It  made  clear  that  the  unchal- 
lenged result  reached  by  the  returning  board 
could  not  be  overruled  by  the  governor's 
certificate."  In  denying  that  it  had  power 
to  go  behind  the  returns,  the  majority  was 
careful  to  leave  open  the  possibility  that 
Congress  might  provide  by  law  some  proper 
means  for  determining  such  qeustlons." 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  In  each  case  and  so 
was  binding  In  the  count  In  spite  of  rejec- 
tion by  the  House.  The  more  eager  Demo- 
cratic partisans  threatened  to  prolong  the 
proceedings  past  the  end  of  Grant's  term  on 
March  4.  but  other  forces  were  working  for 
compromise.  Those  who  honestly  feared  civil 
tumult  worked  with  those  who  saw  the 
ctiance  for  personal  advantage  In  a  series  of 
desperate  negotiations  that  finally  p>er8uaded 
a  majority  of  the  House  to  desist.  In  time 
for  Hayes  to  be  declared  elected  on  March  2." 

Congress  had  again  taken  control  of  the 
power  to  validate  electoral  votes,  but  Demo- 
cratic hopes  that  the  validation  would  be 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  Individual  con- 
troversies were  illusory.  The  Commission  not 
only  refused  to  make  Impartial  findings  of 
fact,  but  allowed  itself  to  be  bound  by  the 
findings  of  partisan  state  agencies  that  were 
the  source  of  the  dispute.  In  spite  of  Its 
judicial  trappings,  the  Commission  was  a 
political  body,  an  arm  of  Congress,  and  so  it 
reached  a  partisan  result.  This  result  did  not 
Itself  resolve  the  great  controversy.  It  rather 
provided  a  medium  for  political  compromise. 
The  legal  arguments  Involved  had  merit  on 
both  sides  and  would  have  divided  Congress 
unalterably  on  political  lines.  The  Commis- 
sion prevented  such  a  split  by  reaching  a  re- 
sult which  one  House  was  bound  to  accept. 
A  House  compromise  could  then  be  reached 
without  loss  of  face  on  either  side.  Consider- 
ing the  potential  for  civil  disturbance  which 
underlay  the  Hayes-TUden  controversy,  an 
acceptable  political  solution  was  of  great  im- 
portance. Crisis  might  have  been  avoided  al- 
together, however.  If  there  had  already  been 
In  effect  a  provision  for  fair  determination 
of  state  controversies  on  the  merits. 

The  Hayes-Tllden  decision  marked  the  end 
of  a  fifteen-year  period  of  national  crisis,  but 
It  did  not  halt  congressional  efforts  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  solve  the  problems 
made  manifest  In  1877.  The  bill  which  finally 
became  the  Electoral  Count  Act  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Edmunds  of»Vennont  In 
May  1878."  Spurred  by  two  close  presidential 
elections,"  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  three 
times  In  the  next  decade,  but  each  time 
could  not  win  the  agreement  of  the  House." 
Finally,  In  1887,  when  the  passions  of  Re- 
construction had  cooled,  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate and  Democratic  House  of  the  49th  Con- 
gress were  able  to  pass  a  compromise  measure 
in  an  atmosphere  relatively  free  of  partisan 
pressures." 

The  Electoral  Count  Act  as  Introduced  in 
1878  and  passed  In  1887  Involved  one  sig- 
nificant change  from  the  plan  of  the  Morton 
Bills  of  1875-76.  If  a  state  provided  for  the 
determination  of  contests  over  the  electoral 
vote,  the  result  of  any  proceeding  under  such 
a  provision  was  to  be  binding  on  Congress 


In  the  covmt.  Only  In  the  failure  of  such  a 
determination  was  Congress  to  have  the 
power  to  reject  votes.  In  Its  report  In  De- 
cember 1886,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
the  Election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
described  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation : 

"The  bill  provides  the  means  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  vote,  how  It  shall  be 
counted.  Its  count,  and  the  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  result. 

"The  two  Houses  are  by  the  Constitution 
authorized  to  make  the  count  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  They  can  only  count  legal  votes, 
and  In  doing  so  must  determine  from  the 
best  evidence  to  be  had,  what  are  legal  votes; 
and  If  they  cannot  agree  upon  which  are 
legal  votes,  then  the  state  which  has  failed 
to  bring  Itself  under  the  plain  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  failed  to  provide  for  the  de- 
termination of  all  questions  by  her  own 
authorities  will  lose  her  vote. 

'Congress  having  provided  by  rhls  bill  that 
the  State  tribunals  may  determine  what 
votes  are  legal  coming  from  that  State,  and 
that  the  two  Houses  shall  be  bound  by  this 
determination.  It  will  be  the  State's  own 
fault  If  the  matter  Is  left  In  doubt." 

The  great  problems  of  the  first  century  of 
our  electoral  system  seemed  solved.  A  meas- 
ure had  finally  been  passed  providing  for  a 
fair  determination  of  the  facts  of  Individual 
contests  that  would  be  binding  upon  Con- 
gress In  the  count.  The  national  Interest  In 
a  true  result  was  thus  vindicated  without 
offense  to  state  control  of  the  process  of 
appointment.  While  Congress  claimed  full 
power  to  validate  votes,  its  role  was  limited  to 
cases  In  which  a  state  had  failed  to  settle 
Its  own  disputes  and  to  questions  beyond 
state  competence.  If  the  Act  worked  In  prac- 
tice, no  dispute  could  again  disrupt  the  or- 
derly process  of  a  presidential  election. 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Electoral 
Count  Act  as  presently  found  In  the  United 
States  Code  "  are  as  follows : 

"If  any  State  shall  have  provided,  by  laws 
enacted  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  electors,  for  Its  final  de- 
termination of  any  controversy  or  contest 
concerning  the  appointment  of  all  or  any  of 
the  electors  of  such  State,  by  judicial  or 
other  methods  or  procedures,  and  such  de- 
termination shall  have  been  made  at  least  six 
days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  electors,  such  determination  made 
pursuant  to  such  law  so  existing  on  said 
day,  and  made  at  least  six  days  prior  to  said 
time  of  meeting  of  the  electors,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  shall  govern  In  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  as  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  as  hereinafter  regelated,  so  far 
as  the  ascertainment  of  the  electors  ap- 
pKJlnted   by  such  State  Is  concerned." " 

Congress  Is  to  meet  In  joint  session  In  the 
House  at  one  PM.  on  January  6th  for  the 
count  of  the  vote,  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate  in  the  chair.  The  latter  Is  to  open 
■'all  the  certificates  and  papers  purporting  to 
be  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes,"  In 
alphabetical  order  by  states  and  hand  them 
to  tellers  who  are  to  read  them  out. 

"Upon  such  reading  of  any  such  certificate 
or  paper,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
call  for  objections.  If  any.  Every  objection 
shall  be  made  In  writing,  and  shall  state 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argument, 
the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
at  least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  same 
shall  be  received.  When  all  objections  made 
to  any  vote  or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have 
been  received  and  read,  the  Senate  shall 
thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  de- 
cision; and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall,  In  like  manner,  sub- 
mit such  objections  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Its  decision;  and  no  electoral 
vote  or  votes  from  any  State  which  shall 
have  been  regularly  given  by  electors  whose 
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appointment  bM  been  Uwfully  cerUfled  to 
according   to  Section  6  of   this   title "  from 
which  but  one  return  has  been  received  shall 
be  rejected,  but  the  two  Houses  concurrently 
may  reject  the  vote  or  votes  when  they  agree 
that  such   vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so 
regularly  given  by  electors  whose  appoint- 
ment has  been  so  certified.  If  more  than  one 
return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return 
from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  those  votes,  and 
those  only,  shall  be  counted  which  shall  have 
been  regularly  given  by  the  electors  who  are 
shown   by  the  determination  mentioned  in 
SecUon  6  of  thU  Utle  •♦  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed, If  the  determination  In  said  section 
provided  for  shall  have  been  made  .  .  .  but 
in  case  there  shall  arise  the  question  which 
of   two   or   more   of  such   State   authorities 
determining    what   electors   have    been    ap- 
pointed, as  mentioned  In  Section  6  of  this 
title,  la  the  lawful  tribunal  of  such  State, 
the  votes  regularly  given  of  those  electors, 
and    those    only,    of    such    State    shall    be 
counted    whose    title    aa    electors    the    two 
Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concurrently 
decide  is  supported  by  the  decision  of  such 
State  so  authorized  by  Its  law;  and  In  such 
case  of  more  than  one  return  or  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  a  return  from  a  State,  if  there 
shall  have  been  no  such  determination  of 
the   question    In   the   State   ajoresald,    then 
those  votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be  counted 
which    the    two   Houses    shall    concurrently 
decide  were  cast  by  lawful  electors  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State, 
unless   the   two   Houses,   acting   separately, 
shall  concurrently  decide  such  votes  not  to 
be  the  lawful  votes  of  the  legally  appointed 
electors  of  such  State.  But  if  the  two  Houses 
shall  disagree  In  respect  of  the  counting  of 
such  votes,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  votes 
of  the  electors  whose  appointment  shall  have 
been  certified  by  the  executive  of  the  State 
under  the  seal  thereof,  shall  be  counted."  ■■ 
A  survey  of  the  sessions  of  Congress  called 
to  count  the  vote  under  the  Electoral  Count 
Act  shows  that  prior  to  1961  no  question  was 
presented    at    any    count    that    might   have 
called  any  of  these  provisions  into  play."  It 
is    thus    necessary    to    look    closely    at    the 
language  of  the  Act  and  Its  legislative  his- 
tory in  order  to  understand  Its  operation  and 
effect  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  single 
and  double  returns  so  familiar  to  Its  drafters. 
(1)    Single  Returns.  If  those  who  wish  to 
contest  the  vote  of  a  state  have  not  sent 
forward  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  certificate 
of  the  electoral  votes  which  they  urge  to  be 
the  correct  ones,  then  the  return  which  Con- 
grees  has  received  Is  given  virtually  binding 
effect.  The  Intention  here  was  to  insure  that 
the  election  reeult  reached  by  proper  state 
authority  would  not  be  questioned  in  Con- 
gress if  It  were  unchallenged  In  the  State. 
Even  in  such  a  case,  however.  Congress  must 
have  power  to  see  that  the  state  governor 
has  certified  the  results  actually  reached  in 
the  state  canvass,  and  to  deal  with  any  Ir- 
regularity In  the   acts  6f  the  electors.*^  Ey 
concurrent  action  the  Houses  may  thus  re- 
ject even  votes  In  a  single  return  that  they 
find  not  "regularly  given  by  electors  whose 
appointment  has  been  lawfully  certified  to" 
by  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  a  single  return 
Is  carefully  limited  to  these  two  areas,  but 
even  in  carrying  out  this  mandate,  difficult 
problems  of  Interpretation  could  arise.  Pre- 
sumably votes  "regularly  given"  are  given  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  time  and  form.  The  lan- 
guage undoubtedly,  also  means  that  the  elec- 
tors have  acted  without  mlRtAke  or  fraud. 
Does  it  have  the  further  meaning  that  they 
have  voted  for  an  eligible  candidate?  Like- 
wise, votes  "lawfully  certified  to"  would  seem 
to  be  votes  certlfled  to  In  accordance  with 
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the  terms  of  the  Act.  Presumably  the  phrase 
also  extends  to  a  case  in  which  the  gov- 
ernor has  certified  electors  other  than  those 
shown  to  have  been  elected  by  the  state 
canvass,  as  In  the  case  of  Oregon  In  1877. 
Could  Congress  look  further  under  this  pro- 
vision and  refuse  to  accept  a  governor's  cer- 
tificate based  on  a  canvass  Illegally  made? 
Does  a  vote  cast  by  an  Ineligible  elector  other- 
wise properly  certified  to,  who  Is  Ineligible 
to  the  office  of  elector  fall  within  either  of 
these  categories  upon  which  Congress  may 
act?  These  unanswered  questions  could  lead 
to  the  arbitrary  congressional  action  which 
the  Act  sought  to  avoid. 

(2)  Double  Returns.  Since  a  return  need 
only  "piirport"  to  be  a  certificate  of  the  vote 
to  merit  consideration  under  the  Act.  in  any 
serious  contest,  double  returns  will  be  pre- 
sented. There  are  four  situations  which  may 
arise. 

(a)  Final  Determination  by  Appropriate 
State  Authorities.  The  state  contest  provision 
was  considered  the  central  provision  of  the 
Act.  Since  the  result  of  a  contest  was  to  be 
absolutely  binding  upon  Congress  as  to  the 
Identity  of  the  electors,"  a  return  so  validated 
would  be  counted  if  otherwise  proper.  The 
Act  requires  that  only  votes  "regularly  given" 
must  be  counted.  The  implication  seems  clear 
that  votes  not  meeting  this  standard  could 
be  rejected  as  In  the  case  of  a  single  return," 
and  the  problems  of  Interpretation  In  that 
case  would  again  be  present. 

Unfortunately  the  contest  provisions  pre- 
sent such  difficulties,  both  of  interpretation 
and  applloaUon,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  will  not  apply.  In  the  first  place 
there  Is  another  problem  of  definition.  Al- 
though the  language  of  the  Act  was  intended 
to  give  the  states  the  broadest  latitude  to 
provide  for  the  final  determination  of  con- 
tests by  any  means — judicial  or  otherwise — 
only   19  states  have   passed  contest  legisla- 
tion expressly  dealing  with  presidenUal  elec- 
tors in  any  way.'"  In  the  remaining  states  a 
variety  of  provisions  exist  which  deal  gen- 
erally with  election  contests."  In  these  states 
the    courts     would     first     have     to     decide 
whether  they  had  jurisdiction  in  a  contest 
involving    electors.'^   If    a   state    court    took 
jurisdiction.  Congress  would  then  face  two 
questions:     (1)    Does    the    language    of    the 
Electoral    Count    Act    Include    contest    pro- 
visions which  do  not  specifically  deal  with 
electors?  (2)  If  the  state  result  Is  otherwise 
binding.  Is  It  the  "final  determination"  en- 
visioned by  the  Act?  The  Act  does  not  provide 
for   the  decision  of  such  questions.  There 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  argument  that  con- 
currence would  be  required  to  reject  a  state 
determination  on  these  grounds,  as  In  the 
case    of   a   single   return,    but   the   question 
Is  open. 

Problems  of  definition  aside,  there  Is  a  fur- 
ther difficulty  In  the  time  provisions  of  the 
Act.  In  Edmund's  original  bill  a  state  deter- 
mination made  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  meeting  of  the  electors  would  bind 
Congress.  To  Insure  that  contests  would  be 
completed,  the  electors  were  to  be  appointed 
on   the  first  Tuesday   In  October  and  were 
not  to  meet  untu  the  first  Monday  In  Jan- 
uary." In  the  Act  as  passed,  although  a  No- 
vember election  day   was  retained  and  the 
requirement  that  a  state  determination   be 
made  at  least  six  days  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  electors  was  added,"  contests  were  still 
practicable,  because  the  electoral  meeting  was 
to  be  on  the  second  Monday  in  January." 
When   the   Twentieth   Amendment   changed 
Inauguration  Day  from  March  4  to  January 
20,  the  legislation  enacted  to  Implement  it 
made  a  cwresponding  change  in  these  pro- 
vlslons.'*  The  electors  now  are  to  meet  on 
the  Monday  after  the  second  Wednesday  in 
December,  only  40  days  after  they  are  ap- 
pointed. In  order  to  be  of  binding  effect,    a 
contest  must  be  completed  six  days  prior  to 
that  date,  a  mere  34  days  after  the  election. 
In  only  two  states  are  the  election  contest 


provisions  certain  to  produce  a  final  result 
within  this  short  period."  In  the  rest,  finality 
would  depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  such 
as  the  diligence  of  the  contestant,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  opponent  with  delaying  tactics, 
the  number  of  votes  questioned,  and  the 
time  limitations  of  the  contest  procedure. 

The  aftermath  of  the  1960  election  high- 
lights the  time  problem.  In  Hawaii  the  official 
count  of  the  popular  vote  showed  that  Mr. 
Nixon  had  carried  the  state  by  a  mere  141 
votes  out  of  some  184.000  cast.""  In  the  latter 
part   of    November   the   Democratic   electors 
petitioned  In  the  circuit  court  lor  a  recount, 
which  was  allowed  on  December   13th,  over 
the   protest  of  the  State   Attorney   General 
that  federal  law  required  a  decision  six  days 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  electors."*  Both 
sets  of  electors  met  on   the  appointed  day, 
December  19,  1960,  and  cast  their  votes.  The 
governor  of  Hawaii  gave  his  certificate  to  the 
Republican  electors.  On  December  30.   1960. 
the  court  handed  down  Its  decree,   finding 
that  the  Kennedy  electors  had  prevailed  by 
116  votes.  On  January  4,  1961,  the  governor 
forwarded  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  a  copy  of  the  court  decree  and  his  re- 
vised certificate,  validating  the  Democrats." 
In  the  counting  session  the  certificate  of  the 
Republican  electors   with   its  validation   by 
the  governor,  the  certificate  of   the  Demo- 
cratic  electors,    amd    the   governors    revised 
certificate   were   all   presented.   After   ascer- 
taining   that    there    was   no    objection,   Mr. 
Nixon,  presiding  as  Vice  President,  accepted 
the    revised    determination,    with    a   careful 
statement  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  setting  a  precedent."  With  the  best  wUl  in 
the  world  the  contestants  in  Hawaii  were  not 
able  to  reach  a  result  until  seventeen  days 
after  the  deadline  set  In  the  Act.  U  Hawaii's 
three  votes  could  have  affected  Mr.  Kennedys 
lead.  Republican  objections  to  the   accept- 
ance  of   the  decree   as  binding  would   have 
been  sound,  whatever  their  fate  In  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

In  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Kennedy  had  pre- 
vaUed  by  8900  votes  out  of  4^^  million  cast. 
Republicans  launched  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  uncover  vote  frauds  In  heavily  Democratic 
Cook  County  and  carry  the  state's  27  elec- 
toral votes  for  Mr.  Nixon."  Amidst  charges 
and  counter-charges,  they  soon  discovered 
that  even  without  hindrance  from  Demo- 
cratic election  officials.  It  would  be  impoe- 
slble  to  achieve  a  result  In  time."  They  then 
urged  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
fraud  that  the  State  Election  Board  could 
refuse  to  certify  the  Democratic  electors"* 
After  maximum  delay  the  Board,  which  was 
four-to-one  Republican,  certified  the  Ken- 
nedy electors.  In  the  absence  of  "an  over- 
whelming showing  of  fraud."  f>  While  the 
Republican  tactics  had  an  obvious  political 
motivation,  the  episode  Illustrates  that  In  a 
state  the  size  of  UUnols,*  any  kind  of  final 
state  determination  would  be  impossible 
within  the  time  allowed  by  the  Electoral 
Count  Act.  The  culmination  of  inappropri- 
ate procedures,  large  numbers  of  votes  to  be 
recounted,  and  delaying  tactics  would  un- 
doubtedly mean  that  in  any  serious  contest 
no  state  result  could  be  reached  six  days  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  electors. 

(b)  ConflicUng  Determinations  by  Differ- 
ent State  Authonties.  The  question  of  which 
state  tribunal  has  been  empowered  by  the 
leglslat\ire  to  determine  contests  could  arise 
either  in  a  dispute  between  two  groups  of 
men  each  claiming  to  be  the  same  final  au- 
thority, or  between  two  different  tribunals, 
each  claiming  the  power  to  act  under  a  dif- 
ferent provision  of  state  law.  The  drafters 
of  the  Act  left  the  decision  of  this  problem 
to  Congress.  The  concurrence  of  the  two 
Houses  was  necessary  for  an  affirmative  re- 
sult as  in  any  question  of  the  recognition 
of  a' state  government."^  If  the  Houses  cannot 
agree  on  the  authoritative  determination,  or, 
if.  as  In  the  case  of  Louisiana  In  1873,  they 
agree  that  no  determination  was  authorlta- 
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tlve.  the  prlnclpl)  of  the  Twenty-second 
Joint  Rule  la  appl^  and  no  vote  tiom  the 
state  In  question  li  counted.  This  result  fol- 
lows regardless  of  t^e  governor's  action.  Con- 
gress In  this  case  lo^ks  to  the  executive  certif- 
icate only  as  evldeqce  of  the  decision  reached 
by  a  tribunal  authorised  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. If  the  decision  of  the  authorized  tri- 
bunal cannot  be  nade  out,  then  there  Is  no 
valid  return  for  the  governor  to  certify." 
Congress  must  her^  decide  a  difficult  factual 
and  legal  question;  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems already  note<l  in  the  cases  of  single 
returns   and    single   state   determinations. 

(c)    No   Determination    by   State   Author- 
ities. As  the  prevloiis  discussion  of  state  con- 
test provisions  Indltates,  this  situation  Is  the 
one  most  likely  toj  arise.  If  the  Houses  are 
In  agreement,  they)  can  decide  to  count  any 
set  of  votes  that  thfcy  And  to  have  been  "cast 
by  lawful  electors  [appointed  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  tiie  State."  This  language 
presents    dlfflcultlei.    If   double   returns   are 
presented  they  muit  be  based  on  conflicting 
versions  of  the  tru^  state  canvass.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  governof  should  not  be  permitted 
to  bind  Congress  l|  the  state  has  not  made 
him  Its  final  canvassing  authority,  but  how 
far  may  Congress  gp?  Is  it  limited  to  deter- 
ililnlng  Which  of  twto  contesting  bodies  Is  the 
Mrwfulty  appointed  ;  canvassing  board  of  the 
state,  or  can   It  fli^d   that   the   lawfully  ap- 
pointed board  has  Itself  violated  state  law  in 
the  manner  of  its  canvass?  "•  If  the  Act  really 
does  embody  a  policy  that  Congress  may  act 
In  the  national  Interest  to  find  the  true  re- 
sult when  the  statis  have  failed  to  do  so,« 
then  the  latter  couise  should  be  permissible. 
There    might    be    Practical    limitations    on 
reaching  a  fair  result  In  this  case,  however. 
If  the  question  werfc  merely  one  of  the  legal 
effect    of    the    board's    action,    the    decision 
would  be  easy  to  mike,  but  If  the  board  had 
taken  no  action,  and  there  were  unresolved 
contests  In  the  statt.  Congress  would  be  Ill- 
equipped  to  solve  tie  problem  on  Its  merits. 
If  the  Houses  disagree,  then  the  votes  cer- 
tified  by   the   state^  executive    are   counted. 
Presumably  the  Horfees  could  then  agree  that 
some  or  all  of  the  vbtes  so  certified  wei;p  not 
"lawful,"   that    Is.   bot    "regularly    glvin.'" " 
and  so  reject  them.  JThls  turnabout,  however. 
Is  politically  unllke|y.  The  provision  reflects 
a  long-standing  contern  that  no  votes  should 
fall    merely    througp    disagreement    of    the 
Houses,  but  It  seeis  more  dangerous  than 
the  111  that  it  Is  maa^t  to  cure.  In  an  elec- 
tion  where   contested,  votes   In  one   or  two 
states  are   decisive.  J  the   actual   choice   of   a 
President  will  devolve  upon  the  governors, 
who  may  act  to  serye  a  personal  interest  In 
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'alls    altogether,    merely 
through  lack  of  conciirrence." 

The  contest  provisions  of  the  Electoral 
Coimt  Act  were  Intended  to  provide  a  balance 
of  the  state  Interesi  In  the  process  of  ap- 
pointment and  the  federal  Interest  In  reach- 
ing a  result  free  of  |  fraud  or  unfairness  in 
time  to  Inaugiu-ate  the  winning  candidate. 
If  these  provisions  ^«^rk  as  planned  contests 
over  the  popular  vote  will  be  resolved  In  a 
fair  manner,  and  fe^  matters  wlU  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  Congress.  State  contests  are 
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not  likely  to  be  effective,  however.  AU  dis- 
putes— even  those  Involving  the  facte  of  the 
popular  election — will  thus  be  presented  to 
Congress  In  the  first  Instance. 

The  questions  of  fact  or  law  which  Con- 
gress must  resolve  in  these  disputes  are  prob- 
lems of  the  sort  which  courts  are  accustomed 
to  decide,  but  Congress  Is  not  a  court.  The 
facts  upon  which  a  court  bases  its  decision 
are  adduced  according  to  stringent  rules  of 
evidence,  and  the  legal  questions  before  it  are 
decided  under  long-established  canons  of 
construction  and  Interpretation.  At  best  Con- 
gress can  get  its  facts  at  second  hand  through 
the  medium  of  an  Investigating  committee.'^ 
with  only  a  little  further  light  to  be  shed 
during  the  brief  debate  which  the  Act  per- 
mits. Moreover,  even  If  the  facts  are  carefully 
and  completely  put  before  It.  Congress  Is 
under  no  obligation  to  Justify  its  decision  by 
reference  to  the  evidence  or  to  rules  of  law. 
Courts  may  not  be  free  from  bias  and  prej- 
udice In  their  treatment  of  the  Issues  be- 
fore them,  but  the  paraphernalia  with  which 
their  decisions  are  surrounded  at  least  forces 
them  to  carry  the  burden  of  self-Justifica- 
tion. Moreover,  courts  decide  single  cases, 
whereas  Congress  would  unavoidably  be  deal- 
ing with  the  entire  range  of  political  ques- 
tions Involved  in  the  election.  There  Is  no 
way  of  demonstrating  whether  each  Con- 
gressman who  votes  on  a  question  such  as 
an  electoral  contest  would  pose  Is  deciding  It 
on  the  merits,  but  It  is  a  fair  Inference  that 
he  Is  not."  Perhaps  he  shoxild  not  even  be 
expected  to  so  decide,  since  he  was  elected 
to  serve  the  political  interests  of  those  whom 
he  represents.  Congress  is  thus  not  only  ill- 
equipped  to  solve  the  kind  of  problems  which 
it  will  face,  but  Is  more  than  likely  to  decide 
these  problems  according  to  political  needs. 
It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  public  confidence  of 
a  high  order  In  an  election  result  arrived  at 
in  this  manner. 

If  the  Hoiises  of  Congress  are  of  differing 
parties,  partisanship  may  reach  such  heights 
that  no  decision  under  the  Act  is  possible. 
While  there  Is  some  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  rejection  of  votes  on  the  number 
needed  for  a  majority,""  the  situation  could 
arise  in  which  enough  votes  were  rejected  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  House.""  If  In 
spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  designed  to 
guard  against  dilatory  tactics,  the  count  Is 
prolonged  past  January  20th.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  would  assume  the  presidency  until 
one  of  the  candidates  should  have  qualified, 
or  until  the  next  election.  If  the  deadlock  la 
impenetrable."  In  either  case,  while  the 
country  is  not  left  without  a  leader,  the  pub- 
lic Is  unlikely  to  feel  that  its  interests  have 
been  served  in  the  choice. 

Congressional  control  of  any  phase  of  the 
appointment  of  electors  can  be  Justified  only 
if  It  serves  the  Interest  of  aU  the  states  In 
finality  and  acciiracy  of  result.  The  Electoral 
Count  Act  gives  to  Congress  a  substantial 
measure  of  control,  but  it  falls  to  serve  the 
requisite  national  Interest.  If  a  dispute  arose 
the  mechanism  of  the  Act  would  undoubtedly 
lead  Congress  to  a  final  result,  but  a  Presi- 
dent chosen  in  this  way  could  never  com- 
pletely refute  the  charge  that  his  title  de- 
pended on  mistake  or  illegality  in  the  elec- 
tion process. 

The  Electoral  Count  Act  must  be  revised 
to  provide  for  the  impartial  and  conclusive 
settlement  of  all  contests  arising  out  of  the 
popular  vote.  It  is  possible  that  the  number 
of  such  contests  could  be  reduced  by  state 
election  law  reform  "*  and  their  effect  mini- 
mized by  change  in  or  abolition  of  the  Elec- 
toral College."*  but  prospects  for  these  de- 
velopments are  unclear.  The  dangers  in  an 
unresolved  electoral  dispute  are  clear,  how- 
ever, and  provision  must  be  made  to  meet 
them,  whatever  other  reforms  are  enacted. 
There  ape  at  least  four  p>088ible  methods 
by  which  the  present  system  might  be  im- 
proved. The  basic  pattern  of  the  existing 
legislation  could  be  retained,  with  revisions 


that  would  make  effective  Its  original  pro- 
visions for  the  final  determination  of  state 
contests  by  state  authority.  The  existing 
legislation  could  be  strengthened  by  making 
a  state  determination  within  certain  time 
limits  mandatory,  with  an  alternative  action 
In  federal  court  if  the  state  failed  to  provide 
an  appropriate  procedure.  Exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  contests  could  be  lodged  in  the  federal 
courts.  Finally,  federal  control  might  be 
established  over  all  phases  of  the  presidential 
election.  Federal  contest  Jurisdiction  Is  the 
most  satisfactory  of  these  alternatives.  Tech- 
nical changes  in  the  present  plan  would  not 
insure  a  state  finding  in  every  case,  because 
the  requirement  of  a  timely  proceeding  is  not 
binding.  If  the  state  proceeding  was  made 
mandatory,  this  objection  would  be  met,  but 
the  removal  proceedings  would  be  cumber- 
some and  subject  to  abuse  by  a  dilatory 
defendant.  A  provision  for  total  federal  con- 
trol, which  would  have  to  be  made  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  would  totally  defeat  the 
wisdom  of  the  original  plan  by  making  the 
executive  at  least  Indirectly  subject  to  con- 
trol by  Congress. 

Exclusive  federal  Jurisdiction  of  contests 
offers  a  number  of  advantages.  It  Insures  that 
questions  which  are  suitable  only  for  Judicial 
decision  are  heard  by  a  tribunal  versed  In 
the  law  and  accustomed  to  the  role  it  must 
play.  It  utilizes  the  federal  Judiciary.  State 
Judges  and  other  state  officials  are  often 
subject  to  election  and  may  be  dependent 
upon  a  local  political  leader  with  national 
ambitions.  Federal  Judges,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  life  tenure,  are  less  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  partisan  considerations."^  Other 
advantages  are  procedural.  Congress  can  pro- 
vide a  schedule  for  filing,  hearing  and  de- 
cision of  all  contests.  Since  this  schedule  and 
other  rules  of  procedure  applied  by  the  fed- 
eral courts  will  be  uniform,  a  contest  in  any 
state  will  be  decided  according  to  a  single 
standard  and  within  the  time  requirements 
of  the  electoral  system. 

For  maximum  fairness  and  effectiveness 
the  plan  must  contain  features.  Selection  of 
Judges  on  an  impartial  basis  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  advance,  perhaps  by  requiring 
each  circuit  to  establish  an  election  contest 
calendar  prior  to  the  election.'"'  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  questions  to  be  decided  and 
their  potential  for  conflict  with  state  author- 
ity might  JusUfy  trial  before  a  special  three 
Judge  court.'"  The  court  should  have  Juris- 
diction of  all  questions  arising  out  of  the 
popular  election  which  affect  the  validity  of 
votes  and  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  the 
count  and  canvass.  To  preserve  state  control 
over  the  manner  of  appointment  the  court 
would  be  bound  to  apply  state  election  law 
in  these  matters."*  The  court's  Jurisdiction 
should  further  extend  to  questions  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  electors  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  should  be  made  clear  that  an  objec- 
tion on  these  grounds  Is  waived  unless  it  is 
raised  during  the  contest  proceeding.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  trial  court 
to  compel  testimony  and  subpoena  docu- 
ments, the  court  should  have  express  power 
to  order  the  preservation  of  the  ballots  for  a 
recount  under  the  direction  of  a  court-ap- 
pointed master."" 

A  maximum  of  sixty  days  should  be  allowed 
between  election  day  and  the  date  of  meet- 
ing of  the  electors.  A  complaint  could  be  filed 
at  any  time  after  the  election  and  until  ten 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  state  can- 
vass. Answer  and  hearing  should  follow  with- 
in ten  days  at  most.  This  period  is  none  too 
long  for  settling  a  controversy  in  a  major 
state,  but  the  nation  cannot  afford  a  longer 
period  of  uncertainty  between  administra- 
tions. At  this  point  the  Interest  in  continuity 
of  government  must  prevail  even  over  the 
interest  in  an  absolutely  accurate  result.  The 
shortness  of  the  time  limit  will  be  alleviated 
to  some  extent  by  procedures  designed  to 
achieve  the  maximum  speed  commensurate 
with  fairness  and  accuracy.  Moreover,  the 
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short  time  limitaUons  will  tend  to  prevent 
the  bringing  of  exploratory  contests  without 
specific  claims  of  mistake  or  fraud.  Provision 
for  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  with- 
in the  time  limit  should  be  made. 

To  eliminate  the  double  return  problem 
altogether,  the  court  rather  than  the  state 
governor  should  certify  the  electors  to  Con- 
gress, even  in  states  where  no  contest  has 
been  brought.  Upon  completion  of  the  can- 
vass the  final  state  canvassing  authority 
should  certify  its  results  to  the  appropriate 
court.  If  a  contest  has  been,  or  Is  filed,  the 
court  should  hear  it  and  certify  the  result  to 
Congress.  If  no  contest  is  filed  within  ten 
days  after  the  final  state  canvass  Is  received, 
the  court  should  forward  the  state  certificate 
with  the  endorsement  that  It  is  uncontested. 
In  any  case  Congress  will  be  bound  to  accept 
as  duly  appointed  and  as  eligible  those  elec- 
tors named  in  the  certificate  of  the  court, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal. 

Certain  questions  will  necessarily  remain 
for  Congress  to  decide.  As  previously  noted, 
no  other  authority  can  determine  the  right 
of  a  state  to  participate  in  an  election,  or  of 
a  given  government  to  represent  it."»  If  such 
a  situation  arose,  the  court  might  properly 
refuse  Jurisdiction.  As  long  as  there  are  elec- 
tors, there  will  be  the  poeslblllty  tljfct  they 
will  carry  out  their  trust  in  a  fraudulent  or 
erroneous  manner.  The  vestigial  nature  of 
the  office  and  the  publicity  attendant  on  any 
effort  to  corrupt  them  decrease  the  probabil- 
ity that  such  problems  will  arise.  If  they  do 
come  up,  they  must  be  left  to  Congress.  A 
tribunal  can  be  appointed  to  find  the  facts, 
but  the  action  which  Congress  will  take  on 
the  findings  is  not  as  clear  as  in  the  case  of  a 
contested  election.  Whether  a  given  devia- 
tion Is  sufficient  ground  for  disfranchizing 
all  who  voted  for  a  challenged  elector  is  a 
policy  question  which  only  Congress  should 
answer.'"*  Finally,  if  for  some  reason  the 
Judicial  system  failed  to  reach  a  result,  the 
old  problems  would  be  present.  This  situa- 
tion, too,  Is  an  unlikely  one.  Should  It  come 
to  pass.  Congress  would  have  to  decide  the 
underlying  questions  as  best  It  could. 

In  those  questions  which  are  remitted  to 
Congress,  the  present  provision  for  accept-' 
ance  only  by  the  separate  and  concurrent 
vote  of  the  two  Houses  should  be  retained. 
No  plan  can  eliminate  the  political  motiva- 
tions of  individual  legislators.  When  the  two 
Houses  act  as  legislative  bodies,  however,  in- 
dividual prejudice  Is  at  once  removed  from 
the  final  decision,  and  they  may  serve  as  a 
check  on  one  another.  If  the  Houses  are  di- 
vided, they  reflect  a  divided  sentiment  in  the 
country.  In  these  circumstances  It  is  better 
that  a  vote  not  be  counted  at  all  than  that 
one  House  be  able  to  dictate  a  result. 

The  effect  of  the  rejection  of  votes  on  the 
number  needed  for  a  majority  should  be 
made  clear.""  If  it  Is  found  that  there  was 
no  valid  election  in  a  state,  then  no  electors 
were  appointed  there,  and  the  number 
needed  for  a  majority  should  not  include  the 
votes  of  that  state.  Likewise,  the  votes  of  a 
state  excluded  from  the  count  by  Congress 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
statehood  do  not  reflect  electors  who  have 
been  appointed,  and  should  reduce  the 
majority  figure  accordingly.  When  votes  are 
rejected  for  reasons  that  do  not  have  to  do 
with  failure  of  appointment,  rejection 
should  have  no  effect  on  the  majority."* 

A  statutory  provision  for  federal  court 
Jurisdiction  of  contests  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  presidential  electors  could  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  now  stands.  Until  the  passage  of  the  Elec- 
toral Co\int  Act  of  1887  Congress  had  always 
refused  to  look  into  the  facts  of  a  state  elec- 
tion. It  was  often  suggested,  however,  that 
Congress  could,  by  legislation  passed  prior  to 
the  election,  give  Itself  the  power  to  do  so. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  Electoral  Count  Act  may  be  construed 
as  an  expression  of  this  view."  If  Cong^ress 
itself  can  step  in  to  protect  the  national  in- 
terest In  honest  and  accurate  election  re- 
sults, there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  delegation  of  the  task  to  the 
federal  courts. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  federal 
Jurisdiction  over  contests  In  presidential  elec- 
tions has  never  been  ruled  on  by  the  courts. 
In  the  absence  of  specific  provision  it  is 
clear  that  no  such  Jurisdiction  exists.""  The 
Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that  state 
power  over  the  appointment  of  electors  is 
broad  enough  to  Justify  state  prosecution  of 
violations  of  state  law  in  presidential  elec- 
tions.'" This  state  Jurisdiction  is  not  ex- 
clusive, however.  The  federal  courts  would 
undoubtedly  take  Jurisdiction  of  a  criminal 
or  civil  proceeding  under  the  appropriate 
Civil  Rights  Acts,  based  on  a  discriminatory 
deprivation  by  state  action  of  the  right  to 
vote  In  a  presidential  election."-  Moreover, 
the  court  has  upheld  statutory  criminal  pen- 
alties for  Individual  action  which  interferes 
with  the  lawful  conduct  of  presidential  elec- 
tions. This  decision  was  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  has  Inherent  power  to 
protect  the  vital  structure  of  the  nation 
preserving  the  purity  of  elections." 

With  this  Inherent  power  Congres^may 
provide  a  means  for  settling  contests  over 
the  appointment  of  electors.  Each  state  has 
a  right  to  control  the  manner  of  appointment 
of  Its  electors,  but  this  right  does  not  permit 
a  state  to  determine  that  it  shall  appoint  no 
electors,  or  that  its  appointment  process  shall 
be  tainted  with  fraud  or  error.  Any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  elector,  or  any  voter 
for  that  office,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  has  a  right  to  Insist  that  the  states 
carry  out  their  function  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  the  integrity  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. That  right  Is  one  granted  by  the 
federal  Constitution.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  right  shall  be 
made  effective  through  state  law  does  not 
deprive  the  federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction. 
There  are  numerous  other  situations  in  which 
rights  that  are  defined  by  state  law  may  be 
enforced  in  federal  court.'"  In  each  such  In- 
stance a  national  Interest  is  present  which 
establishes  the  right  to  federal  enforcement. 
Diversity  Jurisdiction  embodies  a  national  in- 
terest in  providing  Justice  for  citizens  out- 
side of  their  own  states.'"  The  interest  In- 
volved In  admiralty  is  that  In  having  a  single 
forum  to  dispense  a  uniform  maritime  law."" 
Here,  the  clear  national  Interest  is  in  preserv- 
ing national  stability  through  a  fair  and 
accurate  presidential  election. 

Although  there  are  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  congressional  power  to  provide  by 
statute  for  electoral  contests,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  make  the  necessary  changes  b^ 
constitutional  amendment.  Legislation  Is  now 
pending  In  Congress  for  amendments  which 
would  provide  other  much-needed  reforms 
In  the  electoral  system.'"  If  an  amendment  is 
finally  passed  that  alters  the  system  In  such 
a  way  that  the  requirements  for  contest  pro- 
visions win  be  radically  changed,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  power  to  resolve  contests  under 
It  should  be  made  explicit.  Even  if  the 
bskslc  structure  of  the  electoral  system  Is  al- 
tered only  In  minor  detail,  the  chance  to 
make  a  new  provision  for  contests  should 
not  be  overlooked.  At  the  very  least,  an 
amendment  should  provide  that  Congress 
may  resolve,  or  pass  legislation  to  resolve, 
all  controversies  arising  out  of  the  count 
or  canvass  of  the  popular  vote.'"*  While  such 
a  provision  would  finally  settle  the  question 
of  the  location  of  the  power  to  resolve  dis- 
putes. It  would  not  Insure  a  timely  and  ac- 
curate resolution  In  every  contest.  Even  If 
Congress  were  to  pass  legislation,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  In  a  real  crisis  the 
provisions  might  be  evaded  or  Ignored  al- 
together. Clearly,  If  the  President  approved, 
legislation  providing  an  ad  hoc  political  solu- 


tion for  a  particular  crisis  could  be  passed, 
whatever  prior  statutes  said.  Fop  this  rea- 
son a  constitutional  amendment  should  make 
clear  that  contests  involving  the  popular 
vote  are  to  be  decided  by  the  federal  courts 
In  a  trial  on  the  merits.  The  plan  could  then 
be  implemented  by  legislation  similar  to  that 
suggested  in  the  absence  of  constitutional 
change. 

In  a  government  of  divided  powers,  no 
Judicial  decision,  however  fair,  can  prevent 
Congress  from  exercising  Its  political  au- 
thority in  the  election  of  a  President  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Congress  which  hopes  to 
preserve  political  stability  cannot  exercise 
its  authority  In  a  manner  that  is  so  clearly 
erroneous  or  self-seeking  that  It  Is  offensive 
to  the  electorate  at  large.  A  legislative  scheme 
that  provides  stringent  measures  for  the  fair 
decision  of  election  contests  will  act  as  a 
check  on  arbitrary  action.  If  Congress  ignores 
or  evades  such  a  scheme,  it  carries  a  heavy 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  it  has  gov- 
erned fairly.  The  present  system  for  resolv- 
ing contests  imposes  no  such  burden.  Fair- 
minded  men  could  reach  a  fair  result  under 
it,  but  unfair  men  could  easily  actto  serve 
tj^lr  own  Interests.  In  either  case  there  Is 
certainty  that  the  result  reache«}  Is  the 
true  one. 

The  President  of  the  Unlte<'  States  will  in- 
creasingly require  strength  based  on  na- 
tional and  International  respect  If  he  Is  to 
guide  the  nation  through  times  of  mounting 
crisis.  This  respect  will  not  come  to  one  who 
Is  elected  under  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
error  or  fraud.  To  insure  that  no  electoral 
contest  will  mar  or  disrupt  the  orderly  suc- 
cession to  the  presidency  In  the  difficult  fu- 
ture, Congress  must  give  to  the  federal  courts 
the  power  to  reach  a  timely,  final,  and  bind- 
ing decision  of  all  controversies. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Teaching  Fellow.  Dickinson  School  of 
Law:  B.A..  Yale  University;  LL.B..  Harvard 
University 

'  107  Cong.  Rec.  281-284  (dally  ed.,  Jan  6. 
1961).  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  In 
Hawaii,  see  infra,  notes  76-81. 

-Act  of  Feb.  3,  1887.  ch.  90.  24  Stat  373 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Electoral 
Count  Act).  For  subsequent  legislative  his- 
tory, see  infra,  notes  61.  63.  and  76.  The  Act 
provoked  considerable  debate  following  its 
passage,  but  recent  commentators  have 
treated  it  only  in  passing,  or  ha*e  viewed 
it  as  solving  all  problems.  See  Burgess.  The 
L"W  of  the  Electoral  Count.  3  Pol.  Sci.  Q. 
633  (18881;  Carlisle,  Dangerous  Defects  in 
Our  Electoral  System.  24  Forum  257,  264 
(1897);  DoucHEHTT,  The  Electoral  System 
OF  the  Unpted  States  214-249  (1906);  Tan- 
sill.  Congressional  Control  of  the  Electoral 
System,  34  Yale  L  J.  511,  524  (1925);  Mullen, 
The  Electoral  College  and  Presidential  Va- 
cancies.  9  Md.  L.  Rev.  28.  41-42  (1948): 
Dixon.  Electoral  College  Procedure,  3  West, 
POL.  Sci.  Q.  214.  222-223  (1950);  Wh-Mebdino, 
The  EXectoral  College  XI  ( 1958 ) . 

=  Infra,  note  117. 

«  U.S.  Const,  art  II.  §  1. 

^  See  infra,  notes  18  and  28. 

•U.S.  Const,  art  II.  }  1. 

•  3  U.8.C.  {  1  ( 1958) .  As  to  state  methods  of 
appointment,  ree  Wilkinson.  The  Electoral 
Process  and  the  Power  of  the  States,  47 
A.B.  A.J.  251.  253-4   (1961). 

•  See  Harris.  Election  .Administration  in 
the  Unpted  States.  236-307  (1934). 

"3  U.S.C.  §  6  (1958).  See  infra,  note  63 

'"  3  U.S.C.  5S7-11.  To  Insure  safe  arrtval  of 
the  elector's  ceptlflcates.  five  duplicates  are 
deposited  with  various  other  officers.  Id.,  i  11. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  send  for  these  duplicates  if  neces- 
sary. Id.,  ii  12-14.  See  20  Ops.  Att't  Gew. 
522   (1893). 

"/d.,  55  15-18. 

'2  See  infra,  note  30. 

"  See  infra,  note  53. 
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The  hUtory  of  the  electoral 

system  can  be  on  y  sketched  here.  Por  ftUler 

treatment,    see    J|cKnioht,    Thx    Electoeal 

Ukttxi)     9rATXS     (1878); 

DouGHKBTT,  Op.  el|f.  supTa,  note  2;  arANwooD, 

A    HlSTOBT    OF  THt   PBKSIDElfCT    FkOM    1788   TO 

)26) ;  Tanslll,  supra,  note  2. 
A  complete  compilation  of  all  congressional 
proceedings  on  ttte  subject  from  1789  until 
1876  may  be  fount  in  House  Special  Commit- 
flectoral  Votes,  H.R.  Misc. 
Doc  No.  13,  44th  cbng.,  2d  Sesa.  (18T7)  (Here- 
inafter cited  as  Counting  Electoral  Votes]. 
When  appropriate,  reference  will  be  made  to 
this  work,  rather  tihan  to  the  original  sources 
m  the  congressional  debates.  Dates  will  be 
given,  however,  sa  that  the  referenced  mat- 
ter may  be  found  In  the  original. 

"  See  2  RccoRod  or  thi  Federal  Conven- 
TiOK  OF  1787  109,  spi  (Farrand  ed.,  1911) .  The 
Convention  wavefed  between  election  by 
Congress  and  a  r^umber  of  other  methods. 
The  Congre8Slonfl|I  plan  was  actually  ap- 
proved and  then  npoonsidered.  Id.  101,  171. 

"  VS.  Const.,  art.  n,  5  1;  2  Records  of  ths 
Pbdkral  CofrvENTit>N,  supra,  note  16,  at  500- 
501.  Th«  PEDERALiiT  No.  68,  at  462  (Ford  ed. 
1898)    (Hamilton)] 

"  Before  the  present  language  was  adopted 
In  thc-Oonventloii,  a  motion  that  the  pro- 
▼Isloi*  -read  "who  shall  have  balloted,"  In- 
tended to  prevent;  the  number  needed  for  a 
majority  from  bei4g  Increased  by  non-voting 
electors,  was  lost.  9  Records  of  the  Peokral 
Convention,  suprd.  note  16  at  615. 

'•U.3.  Const.,  att.  U.  §1;  cf.  id.,  amend, 
xn.  In  the  original  provision,  if  the  electoral 
vote  ended  In  a  t^e,  or  If  no  candidate  had 
a  majority,  the  Ilouse,  balloting  by  states, 
was  to  choose  th^  President  from  the  tied 
pair.  If  there  were  no  majority,  the  choice 
was  to  be  from  aciong  the  Ave  highest  can- 
didates. In  any  cafee  the  Vice  President  was 
to  be  the  man  who  placed  second.  The 
Twelfth  Amendment,  In  providing  for  the 
separate  election  of  the  Vice  President,  pre- 
served the  power  of  the  House  over  the 
Presidential  electlpn  and  gave  the  Senate 
similar  powers  In  the  case  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. See  infra,  n^te  28. 

"The  FEOERALisy-.  supra,  note  16,  No.  59, 
at  392-393.  Hamilton  did  not  discuss  the 
electoral  count  or  Contests  over  the  electoral 
vote.  Id.,  No.  68. 

"The  Act  of  Match  1,  1792,  ch.  8,  1  Stat. 
239,  also  establish^  the  times  at  which  the 
electors  were  to  bie  appointed  and  were  to 
vote,  as  well  as  the  date  on  which  Congress 
was  to  meet  for  thi  count  of  the  vote. 

"The  rise  of  p^rty  feeling  was  apparent 
eno\igh  by  1796  to  fause  outspoken  comment 
when  a  Federalist  ilector  voted  for  JeSerson. 
Stanwood.  op.  cit.  iupra,  note  14.  at  51.  While 
the  electors  retainj  their  indei>endence  as  a 
theoretical  matter,  lin  practice  virtually  every 
elector  ever  appointed  has  voted  at  his  party's 
call.  Oavid,  GoLDMkN  &  Bain.  The  Politics 
OF  National  Party  Conventions  222n  ( 1960) ; 
cf.  CoBwiN.  The  President — Office  and 
Powers,  1787-1957^0-41  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957). 
One  court  has  gon^  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
mandamus  would  lie  to  compel  an  elector  to 
vote  as  the  party  directed.  Thomas  v.  Cohen, 
146  Misc.  836.  262  N.Y.  Supp.  320,  326  (Sup. 
Ct.  1933)  (dlctumj,  and  the  statutes  of  at 
least  Ave  states  reaulre  a  pledge.  Wilkinson, 
supra,  note  7  at  254.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
indicated,  howevei  that  while  a  poUtlcal 
party  may  exact  a,  pledge  from  a  primary 
candidate,  its  enforceability  is  constitution- 
ally dubious.  Ray  i.  Blair,  343  U.S.  214.  230 
(1952)  dictum).  Recent  legislation  in  the 
southern  states  seeios  to  embody  express  rec- 
ognition of  the  pnnclpal  of  Independence, 
CoRwiN,  supra,  at  4l;  Wilkinson,  supra. 

-'  ResoluUon  of  September  17.  1787,  2  Rec- 
ords OF  the  FEDEBA4  CONVENTION,  supra,  note 
15,  at  665-666;  Co^mting  Electoral  Votes  7-8 
(April  6.  1789);  1  JKznt.  Commentaries  on 
American  Law  2581-269  (1826);  McKnight. 
op.  cit.  supra,  not^  14.  at  140-147,  167-167. 
17»-181. 


"In  1797  John  Adams  did  not  hesitate  to 
count  for  himself  the  four  votes  of  Vermont, 
which  apparently  had  been  Improperly  cast 
by  the  state  legislature.  Stanvood,  op.  cit. 
supra,  note  14.  at  62.  Although  this  act  gave 
Adams  the  presidency,  no  objection  was 
raised  In  the  counting  session.  Counting 
Electoral  Votes  13,  16  (Feb.  8,  1797).  In  the 
tied  election  of  1800.  Jefferson,  also  without 
opfKwltion.  counted  dubious  votes  that  gave 
a  majority  to  hlmselt  and  Burr.  2  Davis, 
Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr  71-73  (1837);  Stan- 
wood,  op.  cit.  supra,  at  69-73;  Counting  Elec- 
toral Votes  30  (Feb.  12.  1801) .  As  to  the  idea 
that  Congress  could  by  le^lation  provide 
another  agent  for  the  count,  see  Counting 
Electoral  Votes  16  (Senate.  Jan.  23.  1800); 
Kent.  op.  cit.  supra,  note  22;  H.R.  Rep.  31, 
40th  Cong..  3d  Sess.  84-88  (1869).  Cf.  2 
Stort,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
f  1470  (3d  ed.  1858). 

"  Their  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment pf  Republican  electors  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature.  Beveridce,  The  Lite  of 
John  Marshall  452-468  (1916);  McKnight. 
op.  cit.  supra,  note  14.  at  262-269;  Dough- 
erty, op.  cit.  supra,  note  2.  at  62-«3. 

=  Counting  Electoral  Votes  23,  27  (April  25. 
May  2.  1800).  The  original  version  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  had  provided  for  a  "Orand 
Committee"  with  a  majority  of  Its  members 
drawn  from  the  Senate,  having  power  to 
arrive  at  a  binding  final  determination  of  all 
disputes  except  those  over  the  popular  vote. 
Id.,  21  (March  27.  1800).  The  milder  House 
version  reflected  the  efforts  of  John  Marshall, 
a  somewhat  more  moderate  Federalist  than 
his  New  England  colleagues,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  measure  that  would  have  excited 
even  greater  popular  ill  will  against  his  party. 
Beveridge,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  24. 

•*  Counting  Electoral  Votes  28,  29  (May  8, 
9,1800). 

"  In  both  Houses  they  had  urged  sub- 
stitute measures  that  gave  the  power  to  de- 
cide disputes  to  a  majority  of  the  Joint  con- 
vention. Id.  19  (Senate,  March  26,  1800); 
id.  26   (House.  April  30.  1800). 

a  The  amendment  did  not  alter  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  Instrument  regarding 
the  count  of  the  vote.  Cf.  U.S.  Const,  art. 
II.  §  1.  As  to  the  changes  actually  made, 
see  supra,  note  18.  The  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Republican  8th  Congress  on 
December  8.  1803.  in  a  strict  party  line  vote. 
2  Stat.  306;  Stanwood,  op.  cit.  supra,  note 
14.  at  77-«2.  The  language  of  the  act  which 
implemented  it  suggests  that  someone  other 
than  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to 
count  the  vote.  Act  of  March  26.  1804,  ch. 
50.  2  Stat.  295.  The  language  used  in  the 
count  of  1805  indicates  an  understanding 
that  Congress  was  the  counting  authority. 
Counting  Electoral  Votes  36,  37  (Feb.  13, 
1805). 

™  In  1824.  another  year  of  Impending 
crisis,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  that 
the  Houses  should  separate  to  decide  dis- 
puted votes,  with  votes  to  be  rejected  only 
if  the  Houses  concurred.  The  bill  died  in  the 
House  without  being  considered.  Id.  57-60 
(March  4-April  21.  1824).  The  Act  Of  Janu- 
ary 23.  1845.  ch.  1.  5  Stat.  721.  established 
the  present  election  day  and  permitted  the 
states  to  remedy  minor  defects  in  the  elec- 
toral process.  Sec.  3  U.S.C.  §5  1.  2.  4  (1958). 

*  In  1817  the  votes  of  Indiana  were 
counted  after  a  debate  In  which  it  was  as- 
sumed that  If  Indiana  were  not  a  state  her 
vote  would  not  be  counted.  Counting  Elec- 
toral Votes  44-47  (Feb.  10-11.  1817).  In  1821, 
Misso\iri  not  having  complied  with  the  anti- 
slave  conditions  to  Its  admission.  Henry  Clay 
put  through  a  compromise  resolution  which 
provided  that  the  result  should  be  an- 
nounced in  alternative  form,  both  as  though 
the  vote  of  Missouri  had  been  counted  and 
as  though  it  had  not.  Id.  48-56  (Feb.  6-14, 
1821).  Michigan's  vote  was  counted  in  simi- 
lar fashion  In  1837,  and  the  ineligibility  of 
certain  electors  was  pointed  out.   Id.  70-76 


(Jan.  26-Peb.  8.  1837).  The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  such  decisions  is  derived  di- 
rectly from  its  power  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  new  states.  U.S.  Const.,  art  IV, 
{3.  If  the  two  Houses  cannot  agree  as  to 
whether  a  certain  entity  is  a  state,  or  wheth- 
er certain  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  lawful 
government  of  a  state,  no  other  authority 
can  resolve  the  question.  See  Luther  v. 
Borden,  48  U.S.  (7  How.)  1  (1849).  For  the 
treatment  of  similar  problems  in  1865  and 
1869.  see  infra,  notes  34,  35. 

"  Counting  Electoral  Votes  87-144  (Feb 
11-12,  1867). 

""Id.  47  (House.  Feb.  11,  1817),  52  (House. 
Feb.  14.  1821),  71  (Senate,  Feb.  4,  1837), 
129-132   (Senate.  Feb.   12,   1857). 

"Id.  224  (Senate.  Feb.  6.  1866).  The  rule 
was  hastily  passed  In  sparsely  attended  ses- 
sions of  both  houses.  Id.  223-226.  Cf.  id.  536 
(March  13.  1876)  (Remarks  of  Senator 
Whyte). 

"The  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  was  only 
an  alternative  to  the  chief  measiu-e  upon 
which  the  Radical  Republicans  relied  to 
block  the  votes  of  lately  reconstructed  Lou- 
isiana and  Tennessee.  The  Houses  had  pre- 
viously resolved  that  no  votes  from  those 
two  states  should  be  counted.  Id.  147-149 
(House.  Jan.  30,  1865);  id.  149-223  (Senate. 
Feb.  1-4,  1865;  House.  Feb.  4.  1866).  In  the 
count  of  the  vote  this  resolution,  reluctantly 
approved  by  Lincoln  at  the  last  minute,  was 
relied  on  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
keep  the  votes  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee 
from  the  floor.  Id.  227-228  (Feb.  8.  1866).  In 
a  message  received  two  days  after  the  count 
Lincoln  made  it  clear  that  he  deemed  his 
approval  of  the  measiire  unnecessary,  if  not 
improper,  since  Congress  had  "complete 
power  to  exclude  from  counting  all  electoral 
votes  deemed  by  them  to  be  illegal."  Id.  229- 
230  (Senate.  Feb.  10.  1866). 

"The  vote  of  Louisiana  was  objected  to 
under  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  on  the 
ground  that  no  valid  election  had  been  held 
there.  During  the  debate  it  appeared  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  misconduct, 
and  the  Houses  concurred  In  accepting  the 
questioned  votes.  Id.  237-244  (Feb.  10.  1869). 
The  votes  of  Georgia,  whose  statehood  was 
then  pending  before  Congress,  were  counted 
under  an  alternative  measure  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  pre-war  crises,  supra,  note 
30.  The  radicals  of  the  House  had  sought  to 
have  Georgia's  vote  rejected  altogether 
under  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule.  Out- 
raged, they  debated  a  censure  proposal  for 
two  days  after  the  count.  Id.  231-236  (Sen- 
ate. Feb.  8.  1869;  House.  Feb.  8.  1869);  id. 
246-266;  267-320  (House.  Feb.  11.  12.  1869). 
After  the  election  an  Intensive  and  enthusi- 
astically partisan  investigation  in  New  York 
City  by  a  House  Committee  produced  evi- 
dence of  fraud  which  Republican  members 
claimed  would  have  given  the  state's  elec- 
toral votes  to  Grant.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  31.  supra, 
note  23. 

"  In  several  Instances  between  1836  and 
1872.  the  returns  of  Isolated  counties  had 
been  thrown  out  in  the  state  canvass  for 
various  Irregularities,  but  no  protest  was 
made  In  the  count.  Burnham.  Presidential 
Ballots.  1836-1892  895-949   (1955). 

^  Three  votes  from  Georgia  cast  for  Gree- 
ley, the  Democratic  candidate  who  had  died 
after  the  election,  were  rejected  on  the  vote 
of  the  House,  the  Senate  voting  to  accept 
them.  Id.  368.  377  (Feb.  12.  1873).  Objections 
on  various  technical  grounds  to  the  votes  of 
Texas  and  Mississippi  were  denied  by  both 
Houses.  Id.  369-371.  380.  383.  386-389.  Arkan- 
sas's votes  for  Grant  were  rejected  by  the 
Senate  for  lack  of  a  seal,  suggesting  that  the 
Republicans  were  seeking  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  fairness.  Id.  402.  It  later  appeared 
that  Arkansas  had  no  seal  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  Cf.  id.  510  (Feb.  26,  1875)  (Remarks 
of  Senator  Logan) . 

^Counting  Electoral  Votes  336-346  (Sen- 
ate. Jan.  7,  1873). 
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-Id.  368-363  (Senate.  Feb.  10.  1873).  The 
Republican  returning  board  had  been  upheld 
by  the  state  supreme  court,  but  the  majority 
voted  to  ignore  this  fact,  since  the  decision 
came  after  the  meeting  of  the  electors.  Id. 
362.  See  State  ex  rel.  Attorney  General  v. 
Wharton,  25  La.  Ann   2  (1873). 

'"  Counting  Electoral  Votes  399.  406  (Feb. 
10,  1873). 

"Id.  519  (Feb.  26,  1876).  Prior  efforts  to 
pass  a  Constitutional  Amendment  giving 
Congress  "power  to  provide  for  holding  and 
conducting  the  elections  of  President  and 
Vice  President  and  to  establish  tribunals  for 
the  decision  of  such  elections  as  may  be  con- 
tested "  had  been  unsuccessful.  Id.  345-357 
(Senate,  Jan.  17.  1873),  406-444  (May  28. 
1874,  Jan.  21-27.  1876) .  A  proposal  to  change 
the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  to  provide 
that  concurrence  was  necessary  for  rejection 
also  failed.  Id.  444-458  (Feb.  4.  1875). 

'-S.  1261,  43  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  id.  459  (Feb. 
25,  1876) .  The  amendment  was  thought  too 
great  a  delegation  of  the  congressional  power 
over  the  count.  Id.  480-487,  498^99.  An 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  broad  language 
of  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  supra, 
note  33.  permitting  decision  of  "any  other 
question,"  was  passed,  in  order  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  construed  as  covering  questions 
over  which  Congress  had  no  Jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  determination  of  state  contests. 
Id.  463. 

"US.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical 
StatUtics  of  the  United  States  692  (1960) 
(Hereinafter  cited  Historical  Statistics). 

**  Counting  Electoral  Votes  786-787  (Jan. 
20,  1876). 

»/d.  619-520,  676-687  (Senate.  March  13. 
April  19.  Aug.  5.  1876) . 

'"  For  fuller  treatment  of  the  controversy. 
see  Haworth.  The  Hates-Tilden  Election 
(2d  ed.  1927);  Dougherty,  op.  cit,  supra, 
note  2.  at  106-213;  Nevinb.  Abram  8.  Hewitt, 
306-399  (1936);  Woodward,  Reunion  and  Re- 
action (1961);  Lewis,  The  Hayea-Tilden  Elec- 
tion Contest  47  A.B-A.J.  36.  163  (1961).  The 
proceedings  of  the  Electoral  Commission  are 
found  In  6  Cong.  Rec.,  part  4  (1877).  a  sep- 
arately paged  supplement  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (Hereinafter  cited  as  6(4) 
Cong.  Rec.).  See  also  U.S.  Congress,  Elec- 
toral Commission.  Electoral  Coxjirt  of 
1877  (1877). 

"  Act  of  Jan.  29,  1877,  ch.  37,  19  Stat.  227. 
Pot  a  summary  of  the  debates  on  the  Act. 
see  Dougherty,  opt.  cit.  supra,  note  2,  at 
110-136.  The  committee  deliberations  that 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  measure  are 
documented  In  Nevins,  op.  cit.  supra,  note 
46.  at  342-364. 

•»  During  the  count  single  returns  from 
Michigan.  Nevada.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Vermont,  and  Wisconsin  were  objected 
to  on  eligibility  grounds.  All  were  accepted, 
either  by  concurrent  vote  or  by  the  vote  of 
the  Senate.  6  Cong.  Rec.  1720,  1728.  1938. 
1948,  2064.  2068  (1877) . 

"  Davis  was  unexpectedly  chosen  by  the 
Illinois  legislature  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  is  unclear  whether 
this  transpired  through  Democratic  stupid- 
ity or  Republican  cleverness.  See  Nevins.  op. 
cit,  supra,  note  46.  at  361-367. 

'"The  letters  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  avow- 
edly a  Republican,  leave  little  doubt  that  he 
was  heavily  in  favor  of  Hayes  and  greatly 
relieved  by  the  outcome.  Fairman.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Miller  and  the  Supreme  Court.  1862- 
1890  280-291  (1939).  For  the  torrent  of 
abuse  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  was  sub- 
jected both  before  and  after  the  proceedings, 
see  KUnkhamer,  Joseph  P.  Bradley:  Private 
and  Public  Opinion  of  a  "Political"  Justice, 
38  U.  of  Det.  L.J.  150  (1960) .  The  role  of  the 
five  Justices  In  the  controversy  Increased 
public  criticism  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
In  the  Granger  Cases  (Munn  v.  minols).  94 
U.S.  113.  handed  down  on  March  1.  1877.  2 
Warren.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Untted 
States  History  583  (Rev.  ed.  1926) .  For  more 


recent  views,  see  Nevins.  op  cit.  supra,  note 
46,  at  370-373.  378n;  Fairman,  op.  cit.  supra, 
at  292;  Woodward,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  46.  at 
155-163 

=1  The  applicable  Florida  statute  provided 
that  the  Board  of   State  Canvassers  might 
throw   out   any   returns   which   appeared   so 
false  and  fraudulent  that  the  Board  could 
not  determine  the  true  vote.  Acts  and  Reso- 
lutions of  Fla.   1872,  ch.   1868.   §  4.  See  Fla. 
Stat.  Ann.  §  102.131   (1960).  The  Board  had 
taken  testimony   regarding  alleged   offenses 
and   had   thrown   out   numerous   individual 
votes.  In  the  gubernatorial  contest  the  state 
supreme  court  rules  this  action  Illegal,  hold- 
ing that  the  statute  gave  the  Board  discre- 
tion to  look  only  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  re- 
turns, not  to  the  votes  themselves.  State  ex 
rel.  Drew  v.  Board  of  State  Canvassers.  16  Fla. 
17  (1877) .  In  Louisiana  the  statute  set  up  an 
elective  returning  board.  If  sworn  complaints 
regarding  fraud  or  violence  at  the  polls  were 
made  to  It.  the  board  could  Investigate  the 
charges  and  exclude  from  the  count  any  re- 
turn which  it  found  materially  affected  by 
these  Influences.  Acts  of  La.  1872.  No.  98.  i  3. 
Without  complying  with  these  formalities, 
the  board  had  thrown  out  some  13.000  Demo- 
cratic   votes.    5(4)    Cong.    Rec.    60-61.    The 
South  Carolina  statute  gave  the  State  Can- 
vassing Board  power  to  decide  "cases  under 
protest  or  contest."  S.C.  Rev.  Stat.  tit.  2.  {  26. 
(1873).  See  S.C.  Code   5  23-476   (1952).  The 
Board   had  refused  to  entertain  Democratic 
allegations  of  fraud  in  certain  of  the  county 
canvasses    5(4)   Cong.  Rec.  180.  For  the  un- 
successful efforts  of  the  South  Carolina  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  state  courts,  see  State  ex  rel. 
Barker  v.  Bowen,  8  S.C.  382  (1876);   Id.  400 
(1877). 

''5(4)  Cong.  Rec.  56.  119.  192.  In  the  case 
of  Florida  the  Commission  further  held  In- 
valid the  certlflcate  of  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  governor  based  on  a  state  quo 
warranto  proceeding  completed  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  electors.  In 
Louisiana  it  decided  that  a  group  of  Demo- 
crats claiming  to  be  the  returning  board  was 
not  authorized  to  act  as  such.  In  South  Caro- 
lina it  rejected  Democratic  arguments  based 
on  the  failure  of  the  state  to  enact  a  registra- 
tion statute  required  by  Its  constitution  and 
on  alleged  federal  interference  In  the  elec- 
tion. Ibid.  See  generally.  Dougherty,  op.  cit. 
supra,  note  2.  at  136-183.  202-207. 

"5(4)  Cong.  Rec.  38.  57.  117,  119.  179. 
Dougherty,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  2.  at  153.  160. 
180.  184-202. 

"5(4)  Cong.  Rec.  56.  192;  cf.  Id.  263-264 
(Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley ) 

^-•5  Cong.  Rec.  2068  (1877).  The  story  ol 
the  negotiations  is  told  In  full  detail  in 
Wjodward.  op.  cit.  supra,  note  46.  See  also. 
Nevins,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  46,  at  379-399. 

» S.  1306,  45th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  7  Cong. 
Rec.  3739.  Cf.  Edmunds.  Presidential  Elec- 
tions, 12  AM.  L.  Rev.  1.  15-19  (1877). 

67  Garfield  defeated  Hancock  In  1880  by  only 
7.368  votes  out  of  some  9.000,000  cast,  and 
won  in  the  Electoral  College  by  214  votea 
to  155.  In  1884  Cleveland's  popular  vote  lead 
was  some  68,000  out  of  9.500.000.  but  his 
electoral  vote  lead  was  a  mere  37.  He  carried 
New  York  with  its  36  electoral  votes  by  a 
pluraUty  of  only  1167  out  of  nearly.  1,200,000 
votes.  Historical  Statistics  682-683.  689.  Cf. 
Burnham,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  36.  at  130.  137. 
As  to  the  counts  in  1880  and  1884.  see  infra, 
note  68. 

"8.  1308.  supra,  note  56.  passed  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Senate  In  December  1878,  but  was 
allowed  to  die  In  the  still  Democratic  House. 
8  Cong.  Rec.  51-54.  68-74,  157-170,  197  ( 1878) 
In  the  46th  Congress,  with  both  Houses 
Democratic,  efforts  to  pass  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  count  of  1881  failed,  and  a  compro- 
mise was  adopted,  providing  for  the  alterna- 
tive count  of  the  votes  of  Georgia,  which  had 
been  cast  on  the  wrong  day.  Stanwood,  op. 
cit  supra,  note  14,  at  399;  11  Cono.  Rec. 
19-32,  39-48.  61-73.  132-134  ( 1880) .  The  count 
proceeded  peacefully  under  this  device.  Id. 


1386-1387  (1881).  The  bill  reappeared  In  the 
Republican  47th  Congress  as  S.  613.  13  Cong. 
Rec.  859.  2661-2662  (1882).  It  died  In  the 
House,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  amend 
it  to  provide  that  the  losing  candidate  might 
contest  the  election  In  federal  court  after  the 
President  of  the  Senate  had  declared  the  re- 
sult. Id.  5142-5150.  On  its  next  appearance 
the  bill  passed  a  Republican  Senate  for  the 
third  time.  S.  25.  48th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  15 
Cong.  Rec.  430.  (1883).  The  Hou.se.  again 
Democratic,  passed  a  substitute  giving  de- 
cision of  all  questions  to  a  per  capita  vote  of 
the  Joint  session,  which  was  unacceptable  to 
the  Senate.  Id.  5460-5468.  5547-5551  (1884); 
16  Id.  1618  (1885).  As  In  1876.  neither  party 
would  give  ground  in  an  election  year,  but 
the  count  of  the  vote  in  1885  passed  without 
incident.  Id.  1532.  As  to  the  composition  of 
Congress,  see  Historical  Statistics  692. 

^S.  9.  49th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  It  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  form  In  which  It  had  last 
passed  the  Senate.  17  Cono.  Rec.  122.  242 
(1886) .  After  a  brief  debate,  a  substitute  was 
reported  back.  Id.  1021.  1057-1064.  2387 
(1886).  This  version  passed  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment.  Id.  2427-2430.  Numerous 
amendments  were  added  in  the  House,  and 
the  final  form  of  the  bill  was  the  result  ol 
a  conference.  18  Cong.  Rec.  29-31.  45-62.  77 
(1886);  668  (1887). 

■"•H.R.  Rep.  No.  1638,  49th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
18  Cong.  Rec  30  (1886). 

•"  Act  of  February  3.  1887.  ch.  90.  24  SUt. 
373,  3  U3.C.  §15-7.  15-18  (1958).  Technical 
changes  were  made  by  the  Act  of  October 
19,  1988.  ch.  1216.  25  Stat.  613.  and  by  the 
Act  of  May  29,  1928.  ch.  859.  45  Stat.  949.  For 
later  changes,  see  infra,  notes  63.  76.  The 
Act.  prior  provisions  still  In  effect,  supra. 
notes  20  and  29,  and  subsequent  changes 
were  codified  as  3  U.S.C.  §5  1-20  (1958).  by 
Act  of  June  25.  1948,  ch.  644.  5  1.  62  Stat. 
672. 

"3  use.  5  (1958). 

■"  Id.,  i  6  provides  that  the  executive  of 
each  state,  "as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  appointment  of  the  elec- 
tors in  such  State  by  the  final  ascertain- 
ment, under  and  In  pursuance  of  the  laws  of 
such  State  providing  for  such  ascertain- 
ment." is  to  mail  a  certificate  of  ihe  electors 
appointed  and  the  number  of  votes  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  Copies  of 
this  certlflcate  are  also  given  to  the  electors, 
who  forward  them  with  the  certificates  of 
their  votes.  Supra,  note  10,  If  there  is  a  sub- 
sequent determination  of  a  controversy  under 
3  U.S.C.  §  6.  supra,  note  62.  evidence  of  it  Is 
to  be  forwarded  In  similar  fashion.  As  to  the 
role  of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
see  107  Cong  Rec,  265  (dally  ed,  Jan.  6. 
1961)  (Remarks  of  Senator  Russell).  This 
function  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  part  of  the  reorganization  of 
1950.  Act  of  Oct.  31.  1951.  ch  655.  §!>  4-9.  65 
Stat.  711. 

«'  Supra,  note  62. 

«^3  U.S.C.  5  15  (1958).  The  Act  also  pro- 
vides for  brief  recesses  during  the  count,  id. 
§  16;  for  a  maximum  of  two  hours  of  debate 
m  separate  session,  with  each  speaker  limited 
to  five  minutes,  id.  i  17;  and  In  Joint  session 
for  no  debate  and  consideration  of  no  other 
question  except  a  motion  to  withdraw,  id. 
i  18. 

"•  In  the  count  of  1889  there  was  some  con- 
fusion, but  no  actual  problems  were  present. 
20  Cong.  Rec.  1859-1860.  For  the  subsequent 
counts,  see  3  Hinds'  Precedents  or  the  House 
OF  Representatives.  |§  1960-1963  (1907i;  6 
Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 5  5  442-446  (1935);  81  Cong.  Rec. 
83  (1937);  87  id.  43  (1941);  91  id.  90  (1945); 
95  id.  89  (1949);  99  id.  130  (1953):  103  id.  294 
(1957) ,  The  procedure  presentiy  followed  has 
been  purely  a  formal  ritual  for  many  years. 
See  Cannons  Procedure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  Doc.  No.  122.  86th 
Cong,.  1st  Sess..  193-196  (1959). 

•7  See  8  Cono  Rec.  54  (1878)  (Remarks  of 
Senator    Edmunds):     18    Cong.    Rec.    30-31 
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of  Mr.  Caldwell):  id.  49 
(Remarks  of  Mr  |klen);  id.  068  (1887)  (Re- 
port of  Confercncr  Committee). 

"8  CoNo.  Rbc  Sp  (1878)  (Remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Edmunds)  li  the  coiirse  of  the  debates 
In  1882,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amendment 
that  would  have  »ven  the  two  Houses  power 
to  overturn  the  s^te  determination  by  con- 
current vote.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  made 
It  clear  that  theyj  deemed  the  state's  deter- 
mination to  be  aOBolutely  binding.  13  Cong. 
tUc.  2661-3653.  CA  HR  Rip.  No.  1638.  supra, 
note  60.  j 

"8  Cong.  Rbc.  sjl  (1878)  (Remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Edmunds);  38  Cong.  Rec.  31  (1886) 
(Remarks  of  Mr.  Oaldwell) . 

"As  to  the  legialatlve  Intent,  see  17  Cong. 
Rbc.  2387.  2427  ( 1^6) .  In  five  states  the  legis- 
lature has  provided  a  special  contest  proceed- 
ing In  an  existing  dourt.  Colo.  Rxrv.  Stat.  Ann. 
1)48-14-1.  49-14J-2  (19S3);  Conn.  Gen. 
Stat.  Ann.  55  9-31B,  9-323  (1958) ;  Dkl.  Cook 
Ann.  tit.  15,  55  59^1-5928  (1953):  Mass.  Ann. 
Laws.  ch.  54.  55  lil9-120  (1953):  S.D.  Code, 
55  16.1902-1914  ( 1939) .  In  two  states  a  special 
court  has  been  esiabllshed.  Iowa  Code  Ann. 
5560.1-60.6  (1949):  N.D.  Cent.  Code  5§  16- 
06 — 16-15  (1960).  In  two  states  express  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  irial  In  the  manner  decreed 
for  contests  for  ether  ofBces.  Oku^.  Stat. 
Ann.  tit.  26,  55  518,  392  (1955),  391  (Supp. 
I960)r"PA.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  25,  55  3291,  3351- 
3352,  3456-3475  (tt938) .  The  legislature  of 
one  state  has  proi^lded  that  It  shall  deter- 
mine all  contests  for  the  ofllce  of  elector. 
Vbxnons  Ann.  Mb.  Stat.  5  128.100  (1952). 
Three  states  have]  provided  for  final  deter- 
mination of  contests  by  the  canvassing  au- 
thority. Kans.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  5  25-1433 
(1949):  R.I.  GEii.  Laws  Ann.  5  17-22-4 
(1956):  Vernon's  [Ann.  Tex.  Stat.  Election 
Code.  5  9.29  (1952)[  In  two  other  states  there 
are  similar  provl^ons.  but  court  decisions 
cast  doubt  on  thejir  finality.  Me.  Rev.  Stat. 
Ann.  ch.  5  5  50  (19fe4)  (See  Bounds  v.  Smart, 
71  Me.  380  (1880)|:  cf.  infra,  note  71:  B.C. 
Code  55  23-475.  234476  (1952)  (See  Redfeam 
▼.  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  234  S.C.  113, 
107  S.E.2d  10  (1950) ) .  In  two  states  the  pro- 
visions speclflcally  applicable  to  electors  are 
not  the  exclusive  lorm  of  contest.  Pla.  Stat. 
Ann.  tit.  9.  §5  102-121.  131:  99.192-221 
(1960)  (See  infra,  note  71);  N.H.  Rev.  Stat. 
Ann.  55  59  94-98.  (18:1-11  (1955)  (See  infra. 
note  71).  Two  sov  them  states  have  passed 
Identical  leglslatioi  i  giving  to  a  special  board 
broad  powers  over  the  electoral  vote  which 
might  be  construed  to  include  final  power 
to  determine  contests.  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §  3- 
327  (Supp.  1959);  Ga.  Code  Ann.  5  34-2515 
(Supp.  1980).  If  the  Arkansas  provision 
does  not  apply,  the  n  contests  would  be  tried 
as  for  supreme  court  Judge.  Ark.  Stat.  Ann. 
5  3-313  (1947).  In  Georgia  the  contest  pro- 
visions for  member  s  of  the  General  Assembly 
would  govern.  Ga.  Code  Ann.  §5  34-2101, 
2901.  2801-2803  (1936).  One  proposal  for 
legislation  to  imp  ement  the  Twenty-third 
Amendment.  glvin(  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  presidential  vc  te,  would  provide  both  a 
recount  and  a  special  contest  proceeding  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columb  a.  Washington  Star,  April 
2,  1961.  5  1.  p.  7:  :f.  S.  1883.  87  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  107  Cong.  Ri  c.  7478-9  (dally  ed.  May 
16.  1961). 

"'In  17  states  pr(  vision  has  been  made  for 
the  contest  in  the  iitate  courts  of  election  to 
"any  office."  "any  public  office."  "any  state 
office."  or  a  simila  •  variation,  Alaska  Sess. 
Laws  1960,  ch.  83  §5  4.71-4.93;  Aaiz.  Rev. 
Stat.  Ann.  §5  16-12nl-1207  (1956);  Cal.  Elec- 
tions Code  §5  85ia  8575;  Pla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit. 
9,  55  99.192-99.221  (1960)  (See  supra,  note 
70):  Hawao  Rev.  Iaws  55  11-85. 1-.5  (Supp. 
1960):  III.  Ann.  IStat.  ch.  46.  55  23.19-30 
( 1944;  Supp.  1960 ) :  Kt.  Rev.  Stat.  5  5  122.070- 
090  (1955);  Md.  Aun.  Code  art.  33,  55  145- 
146  (1957;  Supp.  1960);  Minn.  Stat.  Ann. 
5  5  309.02-309.10  (Pamphlet  Supp.  1959): 
Mont.     Rxv.     Code  i     Ann.     55  2^-1459-1467 


(1965);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  55  296.505-516  (1959) 
N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  55  19:29-1-29-11  (1940) 
N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  55  3-9-1 — 3-9-10  (1963) 
N.Y.  Election  Law  55  330-333,  cf.  N.Y.  Civil 
Pract.  Act  55  1208-1221;  Ohio  Rev.  Code 
55  3515,08-15  (Baldwin.  1960)  Ore.  Rev.  Stat. 
5 »  261.025-090  (1967):  Utah  Code  Ann. 
5  5  20-16-1—15-12  (1963).  Two  states  provide 
for  such  contests  in  the  legislature.  Ind.  Stat. 
Ann.  tit.  29.  55  5601-6617  (1949);  N.C.  Gen. 
Stat.  §5  163-99  (1952).  The  general  contest 
provisions  of  the  remaining  states  do  not  ex- 
tend to  presidential  electors,  but  all  of  these 
states  provide  an  action  In  quo  warranto 
against  one  who  "usurps.  Intrudes  into  or  un- 
lawfully holds  or  exercises  any  public  office." 
In  11  of  the  states  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
lack  in  the  general  contest  provisions  is  to  be 
supplied  by  a  quo  warranto  proceeding.  Ala. 
Code  tit.  17.  5*231,  264  (1959);  id.  tit.  7. 
55  1136-1155  (1960)  (Provision  that  no  elec- 
tion triable  under  the  Code  may  be  tried  by 
quo  warranto  is  to  be  strictly  construed. 
Walker  v.  Junior,  247  Ala.  342.  24  So  2d  431 
(  1946) ;  Idaho  Code  Ann.  §§  34-2001-2011.  6- 
602-609  (1948)  (See  "Hegs  v.  Patterson.  79 
Idaho  365  318  P  2d  588  (1957));  Me.  Rev. 
Stat.  Ann.  ch.  129.  §5  21.  22  (1954)  (Common 
law  right  of  action  preserved)  (See  supra. 
note  70);  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  5  5  27.2315-2326 
( 1938) ,  6.1861-1892  ( 1956)  (Statutory  recount 
proceeding  does  not  abridge  common  law 
right);  Miss,  Code  Ann.  55  1120-1145,  3287- 
3290  (1956)  (Quo  warranto  lies  in  cases  not 
covered  by  election  contest  provisions.  Kelly 
V.  State  ex  rel.  Klersky.  79  Miss.  168,  30  So. 
49  ( 1901 ) :  Warren  v.  State  ex  rel.  Barnes.  163 
Miss,  187.  141  So,  901  (1932);  N,H.  Rxv.  Stat. 
Ann.  §  491,7  (Supp,  1960)  (Common  law  right 
of  action  preserved).  Stickney  v.  Salem.  96 
N  H.  500.  78  A.2d  921  (1951)  (See  supra,  note 
70);  Tenn.  Code  Ann.  §5  2-1901-2017.  23- 
2801-2821  (1955)  (Provision  that  no  elec- 
tion triable  under  the  Cpde  may  be  tried  by 
quo  warranto  is  designed  to  insure  that  there 
be  only  one  contest  proceeding.  State  ex  rel. 
Anderson  v.  Gossett,  77  Tenn.  644  (1882)); 
Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  12,  §§4041-4045  (1958), 
tit.  17.  §§  1361-1365  (1939)  (See  States  ex  rel. 
Ballard  v,  Greene.  87  Vt,  515.  89  Atl.  743 
(1914))  Wash.  Rev.  Code  §§29.65.010-130 
( 1951 ) ,  Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §5  7.56.010-100 
(1961)  (See  State  ex  rel.  Holt  v.  Hamilton, 
118  Wash.  91.  202  Pac.  971  (1921));  Wis.  Stat. 
Ann.  §5  6  66  (1957),  294.01-13  (1958)  (See 
State  ex  rel.  Dlthmar  v.  Bunnell.  131  Wis. 
198.  110  N.W.  177  (1907)):  Wto.  Stat.  Ann. 
55  22-296.  22-306-324  (1967).  1-896-929 
(1959)  (See  State  ex  rel.  Watson  v.  Christmas, 
48  Wyo.  239,  44  P.  2d  905  (1935)  ) .  In  the  re- 
maining four  states  serious  doubts  exist  as 
to  whether  the  writ  would  lie  In  an  election 
contest.  La.  Stat.  Ann.  55  18:1251,  42:76-85 
(1951):  Nebr.  Rev.  Stat.  §5  25-21.121-21.134 
(1956).  32-1001-1034  (960);  Va.  Code  Ann. 
§§24-419-434  (1950).  8-857-865  (1957);  W. 
Va.  Code  Ann.  §5  193-207.  5310-5316  (1955). 
As  to  quo  warranto  generally,  see  McCrary, 
American  Law  of  Elections  §5  393-395.  425 
(4th  ed.  1897). 

"  This  question  In  most  cases  would  turn 
on  the  definition  of  the  term  "public"  or 
"state"  office  in  the  applicable  statute.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
electors  are  "state  officers"  In  denying  habeas 
corpus  in  a  conviction  under  state  law  for 
vote  fraud  in  a  presidential  election.  In  re 
Green.  134  U.S.  377  (1890).  Interpretation  In 
state  courts  has  varied  from  case  to  case, 
however,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
legislature.  Compare  State  v.  Mountjoy,  83 
Mont.  162,  271  Pac.  446  (1928),  with  Spreck- 
els  v.  Graham.  194  Cal.  516,  228  Pac.  1040 
(1924);  Harless  v.  Lockwood,  86  Ariz.  97,  332 
P.  2d  887  (1958),  with  Lane  v.  Melamore,  169 
S.W.  1073  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1914);  cf.  Annot., 
68  A.L.R.2d  1320  (1959).  See  also  Smith  v. 
Ruth,  308  Ky.  60,  212  S.W.2d  532  (1948); 
LUlard  V.  Cordell,  200  Okla.  577,  198  P.2d 
417  (1948). 

■»  8  Cong  Rec.  51  (1878) . 


"  In  the  third  version  of  the  bill,  S.  25, 
supra,  note  58.  Senator  Hoar,  floor  manager, 
insisted  that  It  was  unchanged  from  Its  pre- 
vious passage  in  the  Senate,  but  the  six-day 
requirement  was  In  the  version  taken  up  by 
the  House.  15  Cong.  Rec.  430,  5076  (1884). 
Amendments  to  eliminate  the  provision  from 
the  final  version  of  the  bill,  S.  9,  supra,  note 
69,  were  rejected  In  the  HoxiBe.  18  Cong.  Rec 
77  (1886). 

•»24  Stat.  373. 

■•Act  of  June  5.  1934,  ch.  390,  55  6-7,  48 
Stat.  879.  The  Twentieth  Amendment  altered 
Inauguration  Day  to  January  20th,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  to  January 
3d.  The  Act,  in  providing  that  the  counting 
session  should  be  on  January  6th,  insured 
that  the  count  would  not  be  made  by  a 
lame-duck  Congress. 

"The  statutes  of  Connecticut  and  Iowa, 
supra,  note  70,  expressly  provide  that  a  re- 
sult Is  to  be  reached  prior  to  the  deadline  In 
the  federal  statute. 

"•N.Y.  -nmes,  Dec.  16,  1960,  p.  28,  col.  2 
(city  ed.). 

'"  Lum  V  Bush,  Civil  No.  7029,  Circuit 
Court  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit.  See  NY. 
Times.  Nov  30.  1960.  p.  29.  col.  7  (city  ed); 
id.  Dec.  2.  1960.  p.  17,  col.  6;  id.  Dec.  15,  1960. 
p.  39.  col  1;  107  Cong.  Rec.  282-3  (dally  ed. 
Jan.  6,  1961 ) .  See  Hawaii's  contest  statute, 
supra,  note  71  . 

*'  For  the  various  certificates,  the  court  de- 
cree, and  the  governor's  letter  of  explana- 
tion, see  ibid.  The  governor  noted  that  the 
time  for  appeal  would  not  expire  until  Janu- 
ary 9th.  but  that  no  appeal  was  planned.  Jd. 
282. 

'•■  Id.  283.  Cf.  NY.  Times,  Jan.  7,  1961,  p.  1. 
col,  4;  p.  8.  col.  2  (city  ed.) . 

"^  NY.  Times.  Nov.  29.  1960.  p.  17,  col.  1 
(city  ed);  id.  Nov.  30.  1960.  p.  29.  col.  1;  id. 
Dec.  2.  1960.  p.  17.  col,  2;  id.  Dec.  3,  1960. 
p.  23.  col.  3.  Cf.  107  Cong.  Rec.  A-1402  (1961). 
""  Under  Illinois  law  a  "discovery"  recount, 
which  Is  of  no  effect  on  the  official  count  or 
In  a  subsequent  contest,  may  be  undertaken 
by  a  defeated  candidate  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  has  grounds  for  con- 
test. III.  Ann.  Stat.,  ch.  46.  5  22-6  (Supp. 
1960) .  This  proceeding  bogged  down  due  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  parties  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  recount.  NY.  Times.  Dec. 
1.  1960,  p.  22.  col.  3;  id.  Dec.  3,  1960.  p.  23. 
col.  3;  id.  Dec.  6.  1960.  p.  30,  col.  1.  An  at- 
tempt to  get  mandamus  requiring  the  Cook 
County  Canvassing  Board  to  change  Its  result 
In  accordance  with  the  discovery  proceeding 
failed.  Id.  Dec.  13,  1960,  p.  23.  col.  1. 

>•'  The  Board,  composed  of  the  governor  and 
four  other  executive  officers.  Is  required  to 
meet  within  twenty  days  after  the  election 
and  "proceed  to  open  and  canvass"  the  re- 
turns from  the  counties  in  order  to  ascertain 
which  presidential  electors  are  the  winners. 
III.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  46.  §§  1-3.  7-14.  21-2,  21-3 
(1944:  Supp.  1960).  The  Republican  claim 
was  based  on  a  "1912"  decision  which  would 
permit  the  Board  to  reject  county  returns. 
The  Democrats  consistently  argued  that  the 
Board  had  ministerial  powers  only  and  could 
do  no  more  than  tabulate  the  county  can- 
vasses. NY.  Times,  Dec.  1,  1960,  p.  22.  col.  4 
(city  ed.);  id.  Dec.  7.  1960.  p.  24.  col.  3.  The 
Republicans'  case  was  apparently  People 
ex  rel.  Hill  v.  Deneen.  256  111.  536.  100  N  E. 
180  (1912),  in  which  the  state  board  was 
permitted  to  refuse  a  revised  proclamation 
by  a  county  board  based  on  a  court  proceed- 
ing in  which  there  was  no  Jurisdiction.  The 
board  was  directed  to  accept  the  original 
county  canvass.  This  case  is  far  from  giving 
the  state  board  power  to  hear  facts  and  de- 
cide a  contest  for  Itself.  If  anything,  it  stands 
for  the  proposition  that  the  county  canvass 
Is  conclusive  up>on  the  board  unless  attacked 
In  a  proper  proceeding,  which  under  Illinois 
law  is  a  statutory  election  contest.  Supra, 
note  71.  See  People  ex  rel.  Wilson  v.  Mattln- 
ger,  212  HI.  530,  72  N.E.  996   (1904);   People 
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ex  rel.  OanschlnletB  v.  Renner,  334  111.  App. 
303,  79  N.B.  2d  298   (4th  Dlst.  1948). 

"N.Y.  Times,  Dec.  15,  1960,  p.  39,  col.  1 
(city  ©d.). 

••  Illinois  ranked  fourth  in  the  1960  census, 
with  10,081,158  inhabitants.  Chicago,  with  a 
population  of  3,550,404  U  the  nation's  second 
largest  city.  World  Almanac  1961  81-82. 

"8   OONG.   REC.    52-54    (1878).   See   supra, 

note  30.       >■* 

"  In  the  debates  and  In  the  final  report 
of  the  Conference  Committee,  It  Is  clear  that 
the  provUlon  for  the  governor's  certificate 
to  control  In  the  disagreement  of  the  Houses 
was  to  apply  only  In  the  case  of  double  re- 
turns without  a  state  determination.  See  17 
Cong.  Rec.  1020,  1022  (Remarks  of  Senator 
Hoar);  18  id.  49-60  (Remarks  of  Mr.  Eden); 
id.  668  (1887)  (Conference  Committee 
Report). 

"•This  situation  might  have  arisen  if  the 
IlUnoU  Election  Board  had  failed  to  certify 
the  Kennedy  electors.  See  supra,  note  84.  In 
1877  the  Electoral  Commission  would  not  ex- 
tend Congressional  power  beyond  an  Inquiry 
into  the  credentlaU  of  the  state  board.  Supro. 
note  52. 

••This   was  the   view   of   Mr.   Caldwell   of 
Tennessee,  House  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
18  CONO.  REC.  30-31  (1886) . 
"  Id.  31. 

••  17  id.  2427-2428  (Remarks  of  Senator 
Hoar). 

"In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  now  a  standing  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, has  jurisdiction  over  "matters 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  President. 
Vice  President,  or  Members  of  Congress:  cor- 
rupt practices;  contested  elections;  creden- 
tials and  qualifications;  Federal  elections 
generally."  Senate  Standing  Rule  XXV  l(o) 
(1)(D),  Senate  Manual,  3.  Doc.  No.  2,  87 
Cong.,  ist  Sess.  (1961).  Similar  Jurisdiction 
Is  vested  in  the  appropriate  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
House  Rule  XI.9.  (K),  House  Manual,  H.R. 
Doc.  No.  458,  85  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1959).  See 
Gallowat,  The  Legislative  Process  in  Con- 
gress 358  (1953).  Cf.  the  activities  of  Senate 
investigators  In  1873.  supra,  notes  38-40,  and 
committees  of  both  Houses  In  1877.  Dough- 
ertt.  op.  at.  supra,  note  2,  at  141,  164. 

»« Congress  has  long  had  a  reputation  for 
the  partisan  decision  of  contests  over  Its  own 
membership.  Out  of  382  cases  decided  In  the 
House  between  1789  and  1907  only  three 
members  not  of  the  majority  party  were 
seated.  Alexander.  Histort  and  Procedure  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  313-324 
(1916).  Decisions  in  the  years  since  1907 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  less  partisan. 
1  Hatnes,  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
126n  (1938) ;  cf.  Galloway,  op.  cit.  supra  note 
93.  In  the  most  recent  contest  in  the  House, 
minority  members  of  the  Sub-Committee 
which  had  conducted  a  partial  recount 
agreed  In  seating  the  Democratic  candidate, 
but  accxised  the  majority  of  partisanship  in 
certain  decisions  regarding  the  application 
of  Indiana  law.  Roush  v.  Chambers.  HJl.  Rep. 
No.  513,  87  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  65-70  (1961).  On 
the  floor  Republican  members  raised  the 
same  objection,  urging  that  the  state  deter- 
mination should  have  been  binding,  but  con- 
ceded that  to  object  was  "an  exercise  In 
futility"  In  view  of  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House.  107  Cong.  Rec.  9647-9661 
(dally  ed.  June  14, 1961) . 

»In  1877,  because  no  votes  were  rejected, 
the  problem  never  arose.  Since  the  constitu- 
tional language,  supra,  note  5.  calls  for  elec- 
tion by  a  majority  of  the  electors  appointed, 
the  answer  would  seem  to  depend  on  whether 
the  vote*  in  question  were  rejected  because  of 
a  failure  In  the  appointment  process,  or  be- 
cause of  a  subsequent  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  elector.  P'recedents  drawn  from  other 
electoral  counts  are  inconclusive.  In  1873  the 
total   announced   by   the   President   of   the 


Senate  as  necessary  for  a  majority  Included 
the  votes  of  Louisiana,  even  though  both  sets 
of  electors  had  been  rejected  because  neither 
was  found  to  be  supported  by  a  valid  can- 
vass. Counting  Electoral  Votes  408  (J*b.  12, 
1873).  In  the  years  in  which  the  vote  was 
counted  In  the  alternative,  the  number 
needed  for  a  majority  was  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  questioned  votes.  In  these 
cases,  however,  It  Is  clear  that  a  state  which 
cannot  vote  at  all  has  not  appointed  electors. 
Id.  266  (Feb.  10,  1869) ;  see  supra,  note  30;  cf. 
11  Cong.  Rec  1387  (1881)  (electors  voted  on 
wrong  day;  majority  not  reduced) .  On  several 
occasions  the  majority  figure  was  reduced  to 
account  for  electors  who  had  been  appointed, 
but  had  not  voted  through  death  or  dis- 
ability. Counting  Electoral  Votes  40  (Feb.  8, 
1809) ;  id.  50  (Feb.  14,  1821):  id.  226,  229  (Feb. 
8,  1865);  see  Stanwooo,  op.  cit.  supra,  note 
14,  at  63,  113.  This  practice  is  In  direct  con- 
travention of  the  express  intention  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  supra,  note  17. 
Whatever  the  precedents,  the  sponsors  of  the 
Electoral  Count  Act  clearly  Intended  that 
votes  rejected  under  It  would  reduce  the 
number  needed  for  a  majority  accordingly. 
17  Cong.  REC  821  (1886)  (Remarks  of  Senator 
Hoar). 

"•  U.S.  Const,  amend.  XII. 
•Tor     the     succession,     see     US.     Const, 
amend.  XX;  3  U.S.C.  5  20  ( 1958) . 

»»See  Harris,  Election  Administration  in 
THE  Untted  States  (1934);  cf.  Note.  106 
U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  279  ( 1957) . 

«■  See  WiLMKRDiNG,  The  Electoral  College 
85-86,  115-116  (1958);  c/.  Margolin,  ProposaU 
to  Reform  Our  Electoral  System  30,  46,  66 
(Library  of  Cong.  Leglsl.  Ref.  Serv.  1960). 
"•Federal  Judges  owe  their  positions  to 
executive  appointment  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  but  they  have  life 
tenure  during  good  behavior  and  may  be  re- 
moved only  by  Impeachment.  U.S.  Const,  art. 
11.  55  2.  4;  art.  HI,  5 1:  art.  I.  55  2,  3. 

" "  In  England,  where  contested  seats  in 
Parliament  are  tried  before  a  two  Judge  elec- 
tion court,  all  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
Division  meet  annually  to  select  three  of  their 
number  to  serve  on  a  special  rota  for  the 
court  during  the  coming  year.  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Act  (ConsoUdatlon),  1925,  9  & 
10  Geo.  5,  c.  64,  5  67.  See  Representation  of 
the  People  Act,  1949,  12  &  13  Geo.  6,  ch.  68, 
55  119-137.  Cf.  ScHOFiEU),  Parliamentary 
Elections  503-544  (3d  ed.  1959).  Efforts  to 
Introduce  such  a  system  for  congressional 
contests  have  been  unsuccessful.  Haynes.  op 
cit.  supra,  note  94,  at  122n. 

"•=  These  factors  led  to  the  present  require- 
ment that  a  three  Judge  court  sit  on  proceed- 
ings   where    injunction    of    state    action    Is 
sought.   28    use.    55  2281-2284    (1958).   See 
Hart  &  Wechsler,  The  Federal  Courts  and 
THE  Federal  System  47-48.  843-849   (1953). 
I'O  Federal  courts  apply  state  substantive 
law  In  many  cases  in  which  they  serve  as  the 
forum  for  the  enforcement  of  state-defined 
rights.  See  Erie  R.  Co.  v.  Tompkins,  304  U.S. 
64    (1938)    (Diversity  Jurisdiction);    Hess  v. 
United  States,  361  U.S.  314    (1960)    (Admi- 
ralty);  cases  and  sources  cited  in  Hill,  The 
Erie   Doctrine   in   Bankruptcy,   66   Harv.    L. 
Rev.  1013,  1033-34,  nn.87-89  (1963)  (National 
bank  winding-up,  trade-mark  infringement, 
tax  appeal,  bankruptcy).  Congress  in  decid- 
ing   contested    congressional    elections,    has 
often  claimed  the  power  to  view  state  law  as 
merely   advisory   In   such   questions   as   the 
vaUdlty  of  ballots.  Haynes,  op.  cit.  supra  note 
94,  at  155;  HR.  Rep.  513.  supra,  note  94,  at 
23,  69-70.  This  power  is  Justified  in  the  com- 
plete control  over  its  own  elections  and  con- 
tests which  the  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress. U.S.  Const.,  art.  I,  55  4.  5.  Since  there  Is 
no  such  federal  control  provided  over  the 
appointment  of  electors,  the  courts  should  be 
limited  to  the  Uberty  which  they  now  exer- 
cise m  appropriate  cases  to  Interpret  state 
law  freely  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  state 
pronouncement  on  the  point  In  question. 


1  MooRE.  Federal  Practice  \;  0.307-0.309  (2d 

ed.   1959). 

"■'  To  Insure  that  the  recount  la  carried  out 
as  quickly  and  Impartially  as  possible,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  In  the  selection  of  the 
personnel  who  actually  count  the  ballots.  In 
the  most  recent  contest  In  the  House,  this 
chore  was  performed  by  auditors  from  five 
regional  offices  of  the  federal  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  HR.  Rep.  513,  supra,  note  94. 
at  12.  If  It  Is  objected  that  what  are  essen- 
tially executive  employees  should  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  count  of  the  presidential  vote, 
then  the  court  might  be  authorized  to  assign 
private  accountants  to  the  Job. 
i'«  Supra,  p.  5;  note  30. 
iM  All  of  these  problems  would  be  resolved 
by  what  one  political  scientist  has  pointed 
out  to  be  the  simplest  and  least  controversial 
of  all  Electoral  College  reforms — eliminat- 
ing the  office  of  elector.  Burns,  A  New  Courae 
for  the  Electoral  College.  New  York  Times, 
Dec.  18,  1960  (magazine),  p.  10,  at  28.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed  such  a  change  as  a 
Senator  in  1957.  S.J.  Res.  132,  85th  Cong,. 
1st  Sess.  The  Kennedy  plan  is  again  pending 
In  the  Senate.  See  infra,  note  117. 
'"^  See  supra,  note  95. 
■'•  The  distinction  may  be  difficult  to 
make.  Has  an  Ineligible  elector  been  'ap- 
pointed"? When  votes  are  rejected  merely  be- 
cause the  Houses  disagree,  has  the  state  ap- 
pointed electors?  Questions  of  Interpretation 
such  as  this  must  await  an  actual  case. 

i^See  H.R,  Rep.  No.  31.  supra,  note  23.  at 
84-88:  cf.,  supra,  note  54. 

""See  State  ex  rel.  Barker  v.  Bowen.  8  S.C 
382  (1876).  Congress  has  given  the  District 
Courts  Jurisdiction  of  election  disputes  In 
which  the  sole  question  arises  out  of  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  offices  of  elector.  Senator,  repre- 
sentative, and  state  legislator  are  excluded 
from  these  provisions,  however,  28  U  S.C. 
§  1344  (1958).  The  provision  has  been  held 
to  bar  federal  Jurisdiction  over  a  contest  In  a 
primary  election  for  United  States  Senator. 
Johnson  v.  Stevenson.  170  F.2d  108  (5th  Or. 
1948) .  cert,  denied.  336  US,  904  (1949) ,  After 
the  1960  presidential  election  Jurisdiction 
over  a  contest  proceeding  was  refused  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  Texas.  New  York  Times.  Dec. 
13.  1960.  p.  23.  col.  1  (city  ed). 

"•In  re  Green.  134  U.S.  337  (1890).  As  to 
the  variety  of  methods  of  appointment  per- 
missible, see  McPherson  v.  Blecker,  146  U.S. 
1   (1892). 

""See  Nixon  v,  Herndon.  273  US.  536; 
(1927);  cf  James  v.  Bowman.  190  U.S.  127 
(1903);  see  Wilkinson.  The  Electoral  Process 
and  the  Power  of  the  States.  47  A.B.A.J.  251. 
252-3  (1961). 

"'  Burroughs  v.  United  States.  290  U.S.  534 
(1934).  The  decision  was  based  on  the  broad 
language  of  Ex  Parte  Yarborough.  110  U.S. 
651  ( 1884) ,  which  did  not  distinguish  between 
congressional  and  presidential  elections  in 
holding  that  Congress  could  legislate  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  citizens  that  were  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  of  the  government. 
These  cases  may  be  distinguished  from 
Walker  v.  United  States.  93  F.2d  383  (8th 
Clr  1937),  cert,  denied,  303  U.S.  644:  reh.  de- 
nied, 303  U.S.  668  (1938)  in  which  it  was 
held  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  right  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors  could  not  be 
prosecuted  under  a  federal  statute  making 
conspiracy  to  Injure  a  citizen  In  hU  constitu- 
tional rights  a  crime.  The  latter  case  holds 
only  that  the  citizen's  individual  right  to 
vote  Is  not  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
since  It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state 
legislatures.  The  power  of  Congress  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  elections  remains  unchal- 
lenged. 

"'  See  supra,  note  103. 

">  See  Hart  &  Wechsler.  op.  cit.  supra,  note 
102.  at  892-893. 

"•/d.  20-21.  789-790. 
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"'  See  S.  102,  a  ptopoea]  for  "a  MMiunlsslon 
to  study  and  propose  Improvements  In  the 
methods  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
President";  S.J.  Res.  1.  a 
proposal  for  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  the  electo(til  college  altogether  in 
favor  of  direct  pofaular  election,  Including 
power  In  Congress  |  to  provide  by  legislation 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies;  S.J.  Res. 
2,  a  proposed  amendment  to  abolish  the  elec- 
tors and  to  apportion  the  electoral  vote 
among  the  candldaites  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  popular  vote  each  has  received: 
S.J.  Res.  4,  a  proposal  similar  to  S.J.  Res.  2, 
with  the  proviso  thit  if  no  candidate  gets  at 
of  the  v<ite  a  combined  session  of 
the  House  and  Senite  will  choose  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President:  S.J.  Res.  12.  a  pro- 
that  would  divide  the 
states  Into  equal  districts  In  which  each  per- 
son votes  for  a  district  elector  and  for  two 
electors  at  large;  S.f.  Res.  17.  a  projjosal  sim- 
iles. 1,  supra,  with  no  pro- 
controversies  and  with 
some  additional  feajtiires  S.J.  Res.  28.  a  rein- 
troductlon  of  S.J.  Bss.  2,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
In  the  form  In  whl^h  It  passed  the  Senate  In 
1960,  a  proposal  generally  similar  to  S.J.  Res. 
4.  suprfi;.S.J.  Res.  113.  a  proposal  embodying 
supra,  note  106.  Similar 
measures  have  beeii  introduced  In  the  House. 
Hearings  began  TSeflDre  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Amendment^  sub-committee  on  May 
Times.  May  24,  1961,  p. 
For  a  general  discussion 
of  the  various  pro^josals,  see  Margolin,  op. 
cit.  supra,  note  99. 

The  only  meisure  presently  pending 
which  deals  with  ihe  problems  of  contests 
has  such  a  provlsloi.  S.  102,  supra,  note  117. 
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third-party  candidates  who  seek  to  deprive 
either  major  party  candidate  of  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes  and  to  throw  the  election 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  where  a 
stalemate  could  easily  result.  Finally,  a  direct 
popular  vote  would  also  prevent  the  "theft" 
of  an  election  by  the  action  of  presidential 
electors  defying  the  mandate  of  the  voters 
who  had  selected  them  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  support  their  party's 
nominees. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  proposal  has 
garnered  widespread  support.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  a  prestigious  commission  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  *  and  endorsed 
by  the  ABA's  House  of  Delegates.  The  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
had  previously  recommended  a  different  pro- 
posed amendment,^  has  jiow  shifted  its  sup- 
port to  direct  popular  vote,"  as  has  Senator 
Birch  Bayh,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.'  A  Gallup  poll 
Indicates  that  66  per  cent  of  the  nation  sup- 
ports this  amendment,  with  only  19  per  cent 
opposed." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
decision  to  amend  the  Constitution  is.  as  a 
practical  matter,  usually  an  Irreversible 
step."  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  ex- 
amine the  gravity  of  the  evils  sought  to  be 
eliminated,  the  poesiblUty  that  the  proposed 
amendment  might  give  rise  to  undesirable 
side  effects,  and  the  availability  of  alterna- 
tive remedies. 

I.    DETEAT    or    THE    POPULAR    CHOICE 

We  still  choose  our  chief  magistrate  by  a 
method  which  Is  both  anachronistic  and  un- 
democratic. There  is  much  that  is  attractive 
in  the  view  that  the  President  should  be 
chosen  by  a  completely  democratic  process — 
that  if  the  principle  of  "one  man — one  vote" 
has  validity  elsewhere  it  ought  to  be  applied 
here.  For  a  nation  professing  dedication  to 
democratic  ideals,  the  selection  of  its  most 
important  ofiScer  through  a  method  not  com- 
pletely democratic  must,  Inevitably,  be  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction.  And  under  any  sys- 
tem in  which  the  presidency  is  determined  by 
some  method  other  than  direct  popular  vote, 
there  is  necessarily  a  i}osslbllity  that  the  pop- 
ular favorite  may  not  win. 

There  are,  however,  difficulties  with  a  com- 
pletely democratic  selection  process  both  In 
principle  and  practicality.  As  an  abstract 
proposition,  complete  equality  of  influence 
of  every  voter  in  the  country  might  well  be 
a  worthy  goal.  But  we  are  not  living  under 
an  abstract  proposition.  In  other  parts  of  the 
real  system  under  which  we  live,  voters  do 
not  always  have  equal  influence :  compare  the 
Senate.  The  way  in  which  the  President  Is 
chosen  must  be  considered  In  the  context  of 
the  entire  governmental  structure  rather 
than  in  isolation.  Moreover,  since  there  is  no 
real  possibility  of  achieving  total  equality 
in  every  component  of  our  f>olltlcal  life,  it 
may  be  particularly  pertinent  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  in  terms  of  practical  consequences 
as  well  as  democratic  theory.  What  forces  in 
our  society  would  be  strengthened,  and  what 
weakened,  if  the  change  were  made?  Which 
needs  would  be  likely  to  be  served,  and  which 
put  aside? 

The  Pounding  Fathers,  of  course  did  not 
contemplate  a  purely  democratic  procedure 
for  choosing  the  President.  The  device  se- 
lected was  the  product  of  compromise  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
popular  participation  in  the  choice:  "  It  also 
reflected  an  earlier  compromise  between  the 
large  and  the  small  states  as  to  congressional 
representation."  Even  the  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors  was  not  assured,  since 
each  state  could  "appoint"  its  electors  as  it 
saw  fit.  In  fact.  In  some  states — South  Car- 
olina until  1860  '« — the  legislatures  retained 
this  power. 

The  original  constitutional  framework  has, 
with     nilnor     exceptions,"     remained     un- 


changed to  this  day;  yet,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  manner  of  presidential  selection 
evolved  very  quickly  into  a  form  which  would 
have  been  unrecognizable  to  the  Pramers. 
With  the  growth  of  pollUcal  parties,  the 
elector  soon  became  a  mere  functionary  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  his  party's  candidates." 
And  with  the  advance  of  democracy,  each 
state  eventually  directed  that  its  electors 
be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  However, 
the  electors  are  still  chosen  on  a  state-by- 
state  basis,  and  in  turn,  they  elect  the  Presi- 
dent.'' 

When  the  voters  first  began  choosing  elec- 
tors, many  states  were  divided  into  electoral 
districts  with  the  result  that  if  party  strength 
differed  from  dUtrict  to  district  a  mixed  dele- 
gation of  electors  was  chosen.  A  few  states, 
however,  employed  statewide  balloting,  and 
the  party  that  prevailed  in  total  vote  se- 
cured the  entire  electoral  count.  This  device 
enabled  a  state  to  achieve  an  influence  far 
greater  than  a  state  whose  electoral  vote  was 
divided;  by  a  sort  of  Gresham's  Law,  the 
states  in  the  latter  group  felt  obliged,  in 
self-defense,  to  follow  rult.  Before  long,  the 
statewide  or  "general  ticket"  method  be- 
came universal,  and  it  has  seldom  been  de- 
parted from  in  the  last  century." 

Thus,  as  the  system  now  operates  In  prac- 
tice, the  candidate  obtaining  a  plurality  '• — 
however  small — of  a  state's  popular  votes  re- 
ceives its  entire  complement  of  elector  votes. 
A  candidate  carrying  a  number  of  states  by 
small  margins  can  therefore  prevail  over  his 
opponent  whose  total  popular  vote  may  be 
greater.  Although  this  has  seldom  happened, 
the  possibility  cannot  be  ignored. 

Three  elections  are  often  cited  as  examples 
of  the  defeat  of  the  popular  favorite — those 
of  1824,  1876,  and  1888.  In  1824,  the  two- 
party  system  had  temporarily  broken  down, 
and  all  four  candidates — Andrew  Jackson, 
John  Quincy  Adams.  William  H.  Crawford, 
and  Henry  Clay — were,  nominally  at  least. 
Democrats.  No  candidate  received  either  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote  or  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  in  the  eighteen  (out  of 
twenty-four)  states  in  which  the  people 
chose  their  electors  by  popular  vote.  The  vote 
was  divided  as  follows;  ™ 


Candidate 


Popular 


Electoral 


Jackson.. 
Adams... 
Crawford. 
Clay 


152,933 

99 

115,696 

M 

46,979 

41 

47,136 

37 

Pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  the  choice 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  each  state  casting  one  vote  and  a  ma- 
jority (thirteen  states)  necessary  for  elec- 
tion. Clay  threw  his  support  to  Adams,  who 
won  on  the  first  ballot.  The  result  has  gen- 
erally been  interpreted  as  a  defeat  for  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  that  interpretation  was 
successfully  employed  by  Jackson  in  his  re- 
turn match  with  Adams  four  years  later.  But 
because  in  six  states  the  electors  were  choeen 
by  the  legislatures  rather  than  at  the  polls, 
and  because  of  the  possibility  that  Adams 
may  well  have  been  the  second  choice  of  most 
of  the  supporters  of  Clay  and  Crawford, 
Adams'  election  is  not  a  conclusive  case  of  a 
defeat  of  the  popular  will. 

In  1876,  by  anyone's  count.  Democrat  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  secured  a  clear  pKjpular  majority 
over  Republican  Rutherford  B.  Hayes."  How- 
ever, disputes  arose  in  four  states,  and  double 
sets  of  returns  were  sent  to  Congress.  Apart 
from  the  disputed  votes,  Tilden  had  184 
electoral  votes  and  Hayes  165;  twenty  elec- 
toral "jotes  were  at  stake,  and  Tilden  needed 
only  one  of  these  to  win.-  Congress  estab- 
lished an  Electoral  Commission  to  resolve  the 
disputes,  and  the  Commission,  by  a  strict 
eight-to-seven  party  vote,  found  for  Hayes  in 
each  instance.  Thus,  the  final  count  was  186 
for  Hayes  and  184  for  Tilden.  In  this  Instance, 
the  defeat  of  the  popular  choice  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  election  frauds  which  gener- 
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atMl  the  contfowtnj  and  to  the  party-line 
vote*  of  the  ElMteral  OommlsBlon,  rather 
than  to  the  unresponBlvenees  of  the  electoral 
college  to  the  popular  vote.  Yet,  even  under 
the  Republicans'  count  of  popular  votes,  TU- 
den  had  a  majority;  thte  demonstratee  that 
the  system  Itself  could  have  thwarted  the 
popular  win  eyen  U  there  had  been  no  con- 
troverted retuma. 

The  only  apparently  clear  example  of  de- 
feat of  the  popular  will  waa  the  election  of 
188S,  in  which  Orover  Cleveland,  who  led 
Benjamin  Harrtaon  in  popular  votee,  waa  de- 
cisively defeated  in  the  electoral  count.  The 
vote  waa  tabulated  as  follows:  " 


Candidate 


Popular  Dedofal 


Herriawi 

aaveland 

Minor  parties. 


5.445,269 

5.540,365 

4tM,205 


233 

168 

0 


Although  neither  candidate  had  a  major- 
ity of  the  popular  vote,  thU  would  seem  to 
be  an  unquesOonable  Instance  In  which  the 
plurality  candidate  lost  the  election.  Yet  we 
cannot  be  certain  that,  had  the  President 
been  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  Cleve- 
land necessarily  would  have  won.  If  the 
gound  rules  regarding  elecUon  had  been  dU- 
ferent,  the  candidates  would  presumably 
have  campaigned  differently,  aiming  at  total 
votes  rather  than  at  carrying  critical  states. 
A  larger  voter  turnout  would  have  been 
Ukely  in  those  one-sided  states  where  inter- 
est lagged  because  the  choice  of  electoi*  was 
fairly  certain.  For  example,  a  more  acUve  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  Republican  votes  In  the 
then  soUd  DemocraUc  South  might  have 
been  made.  Of  course,  thla  could  have  been 
outweighed  by  an  even  larger  turnout  of 
otherwise  complacent  DemocraU.  In  short, 
we  will  never  know. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  1888  election 
was  that,  while  Cleveland's  95,096  popular 
vote  pluraUty  availed  him  nothing,  a  switch 
of  a  mere  7,189  votes  out  of  well  over  1,000,- 
000  In  New  York  would  have  Bwung  its 
thirty-six  electoral  votes  to  hla  column  and 
enabled  him  to  win  by  204  to  197."  Ironi- 
cally, four  years  earlier,  Cleveland  had 
beaten  Blaine  by  219  electoral  votes  to  182, 
also  prevaiUng  in  the  popular  vote  by  a  mar- 
gin of  23,737.  Yet  a  shift  of  575  votes  in  New 
York  woold  have  elected  Blaine  (218-183), 
despite  Cleveland's  nationwide  plurality.* 

The  tremendous  potential  significance  of 
a  handful  of  votes  In  the  larger  8tat«  has 
not  been  overlooked;  the  party  conventions 
usually  choose  candidate*  from  the  largest 
states,  and  campaigns  are  tailored  to  capture 
their  electoral  votes.  Yet  this  seemingly 
swoUen  influence  of  the  large-state  voter 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  mathematics 
of  the  electoral  college.  The  smaller  states 
seem  to  be  accorded  disproportionately  large 
representation  because  each  state,  regardleffl 
<rf  population,  is  accorded  two  electoral  votes 
corresponding  to  its  two  senators  as  well  as 
one  for  each  representative;  thus,  Alaska 
casts  one  electoral  vote  per  75,389  inhabi- 
tants, as  contrasted  with  California's  one  per 
392,930.» 

Whose  vote,  then,  really  does  count  for 
more?  Does  the  large-state  voter  wield  more 
Influence  than  his  counterpart  in  the  small 
state?  Is  the  answer  dictated  by  the  electoral 
vote/population  ratio  or  Is  the  instinct  of  the 
politicians  more  accurate?  Not  until  this  year 
has  the  solution  been  forthcoming.  In  a  bril- 
liant mathematical  analysis,  John  E.  Banzhaf . 
Ill,  has  demonstrated  algebraically  that  the 
general  ticket  system  accords  each  large-state 
voter  a  greater  chance  than  his  smaller-state 
counterpart  to  affect  the  ultimate  result  of 
an  election  despite  his  smaller  theoretical 
share  ot  the  electoral  vote."  In  effect,  the 
voters  In  a  state  may  be  compared  to  partlcl- 
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panta  In  a  caucus,  each  of  whom  agrees  to 
cast  hla  vote  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  majority;  each  thereby  gains  potential 
power,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  the  caucus  the  greater  the  power. 
This  factor  outweigh*  the  higher  electoral 
vote/populaUon  ratio  of  the  smaller  states;  a 
voter  in  California  or  New  York  has  been  cal- 
culated to  have  almost  three  times  the 
chance  of  affecting  the  final  result  as  a  voter 
in  any  of  several  smaller  states.=« 

Despite  the  dlfBculties  encountered  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in   resolving  the 
competing  interests  of  the  large  and  smaU 
states    few  issues  have  polarized  the  nation 
along    such    a    dividing    line.    UntU    about 
twenty  years  ago,  proposals  to  change   the 
system   were   at   least  ostensibly   predicated 
more  upon  theoretical  objections  to  unequal 
voting  power  and  to  the  possibility  of  a  pop- 
ular   winner    becoming    an    electoral-college 
loeer  than  upon  fostering  or  frustraOng  any 
Interests  supposedly  concentrated  In  a  par- 
ticular group  of  states  classified  by  size.  Over 
the  years,  the  types  of  changes  proposed  have 
taken  several  forms.  A  perennial  favorite  has 
been  the  reversal,  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, of  the  practice  of  employing  the  gen- 
eral Ocket.  Mandatory  choice  of  electors  by 
separate  districts  within  a  state  was  first  pro- 
posed in  1800  and  has  since  been  repeatedly 
urged;     its    current    champion    is    Senator 
Mundt  of  South  Dakota.  A  proposal  to  split 
each  state's  electoral  vote  in  proportion  to  Its 
popular  vote  was  first  offered  in  1848;  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Representative  Oossett  of  Texas 
It  came  close  to  success  In  1950,  when  it  car- 
ried the  Senate  by  more  than  the  required 
two-thirds  but  died  In  the  House.  A  combina- 
tion of  both  proposals,  whereby  a  state  could 
choose  cither  procedure  but  could  not  adhere 
to  the  present  winner-take-all  method,  picked 
up  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  sponsors  in  the 
Senate    but    nevertheless    failed    to    carry, 
largely  because  of  the  brUllant  opposition  of 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  freshman  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Depending  on  the  observ- 
er's  political   leanings,   he  may   find   poetic 
Justice  or  irony  In  the  fact  that,  under  either 
of    the    two   procedures,    Kennedy    probably 
would  have  lost  to  Nixon  In  1960. 

Pursuant  to  either  the  district  or  the  pro- 
portional plans,  the  small  states  would  retain 
the  mathematical  advantage  stemming  from 
their  higher  electoral  vote/population  ratios, 
while  the  larger  states  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  countervailing  "caucus"  fac- 
tor. Banzhaf  has  calculated  that  under  the 
district  plan,  a  voter  in  Alaska  would  have 
over  three  times  the  influence  of  one  in  Cali- 
fornia or  New  York,  and  under  the  propor- 
tional plan,  over  five  times  as  much.* 

But    by    the    1950's    something    new    had 
entered  the  picture.  Theoretical   considera- 
tions  undoubtedly   motivated   some   of   the 
proponents  of  change,  but  there  were  many 
who  openly  deplored  what  they  regarded  as 
the  growing  influence  of  urban  minority  and 
labor  groups  upon  the  selection  of  Presidents 
and  their  conduct  in  office.  They  attributed 
this  influence  to  the  concentration  of  elec- 
toral  votes   in    the   populous   states,   where 
these  minority  and  labor  groups  might  hold 
the  balance  of  power."  While  direct  election 
of  the  President  would  have  eliminated  these 
supposed  discrepancies,  the  essentially  con- 
servaUve  leadership  of  the  drive  for  the  dU- 
trict    and     the     proportional    amendments 
soundly  defeated  direct  popular  vote  when 
It    was   proposed."   Instead,    this    leadership 
strove   for  changes   which  would  have  dis- 
criminated against  the  large-state  and  large- 
city  voters  in  the  choice  of  the  President, 
despite  the   fact  that  these   voters   already 
faced  disadvantages  in  the   composition  of 
the  Senate,  the  distrlcUng  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  state  legislatures. 

While  proposed  from  time  to  time  over  the 
years,  the  direct  popular   vote   amendment 


has  cmly  reeanUy  attracted  much  support. 
Hesitation   may   have  sprung   from  the  a»- 
sumpOon  that  the  smaUer  states  would  never 
accept  the   destruction   of   their   theoretical 
advantage;    since    over    half    erf    the    states 
partook   of    that  advantage,   the   poaslbUlty 
that  three  fourths  of  them  would  ratify  such 
a  constitutional  amendment  seemed  remote 
indeed."  Other  factors,  however,  would  seem 
necessary  to  explain  the  almost  two-to-one 
vote  against  the  proposal  among  254  beads 
of   university   political   science   departments 
in  a  1961  survey  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  ConsUtutional  AmendmenU  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee."  It  may  be  that 
the   poUUcal  sclentlsw  were  moved   by   the 
same  consideration  asserted  by  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  1956  Senate  debate:  "(lit  U  not 
only  the  unit  vote  for  the  Presidency  we  are 
talking  about,  but  a  whole  solar  system  of 
governmental    power.    If    it    is    proposed   to 
change  the  balance  of  power  of  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  all  the  others.""  Kennedy  was 
talking  about  the  proposed  district  or  pro- 
portional systems,  but  the  same  considera- 
tions would  apply,  albeit  with  somewhat  less 
force,  to  direct  popular  election. 

Of  course,  Kennedy  was  speaking — and 
the  political  scientists  were  voting— before 
BoJcer  V.  Carr.'^  Reynold*  v.  Sims,"  and  Wes- 
berry  v.  Sanders,'"  which  Invalidated  the  su- 
bordination of  the  cities  to  the  rural  areas 
In  the  composition  of  state  legislatures  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Much  of  the 
reason  for  retaining  the  dlsproporUonate  in- 
fluence of  the  large  states  (and  therefore  of 
the  large  cities  within  those  states)'^  in  the 
choice  of  the  President  as  a  countervailing 
inequality  to  balance  their  weakness  in  other 
political  areas  has  since  disappeared.  In  the 
light  of  these  more  recent  constltuUonal  de- 
velopments, a  fresh  look  at  the  problem  is 
needed. 

Is  there  any  longer  a  respectable  case  for 
opposing  direct  popular  election?  I.  lor  one. 
believe  that  there  is.  First  of  all.  it  is  too 
soon  to  asstime  that  the  reapportionment  de- 
cisions are  going  to  stick.  As  the  readers  of 
the  March  1968  issue  of  this  Review  must 
be  especially  aware,  a  substanUal  effort  has 
been  mounted  to  reverse  those  decisions, 
either  through  an  ordinary  constitutional 
•  amendment  or  through  the  calUng  of  a  new 
constitutional  convention.^  Before  the  popu- 
lous states  and  cities  previously  prejudiced 
by  malapportionment  should  be  asked  to  give 
up  whatever  advantage  they  are  accorded 
by  the  present  method  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, they  might  want  some  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  reversion  to  the  dominance 
of  state  legislatures  and  the  House  by  rural 
interests." 

Apart  from  the  danger  of  a  recrudescence 
of  rural  domination  of  legislatures  and  the 
House,  the  permanent  underrepresentation 
of  larger  states  in  the  Senate  is  frozen  into 
the  Constitution  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  amending  process."  Each  Alaskan's  vote 
counts  seventy-four  times  as  much  as  each 
New  Yorker's  In  the  composition  of  the  Sen- 
ate; by  comparison,  the  advantage  accorded 
to  New  Yorkers  by  the  present  method  of 
electing  the  President  is  slight  Indeed.  Even 
without  regard  to  legislative  apportionment, 
therefore,  we  still  must  face  the  issue  which 
Senator  Kennedy  raised  in  1956.  Too  many 
elements  in  the  "solar  system  of  govern- 
mental power"  are  still  loaded  against  the 
voter  in  the  large  states  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  fairness  obliges  him  to  give  up 
the  one  advantage  which  he  retains. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  countervail- 
ing inequalities  are  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  change.  It  would 
scarcely  be  prudent  to  effect  a  permanent  al- 
teration In  our  poUtlcal  structure  without 
careful  examination  of  its  probable  effects  on 
governmental  procesaes.  What  influences 
would  be  strengthened,  what  weakened,  if 
Presidents  were  to  be  chosen  by  direct  vote? 
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The  moet  obvlotu|  consequence  of  the  pro- 
posed change  woulfl  be  a  reduction  in  the 
Importance  of  the  large  states  In  the  choice 
of  the  President.  BUt,  as  mentioned  above, 
Issues  In  American  politics  have  rarely  been 
polarized  between  llu^e  and  small  states,  so 
at  first  glance  the  change  might  not  seem  to 
be  very  significant.  But  large  states  do  con- 
tain large  cities;  acc«rdlng  to  the  1960  census, 
of  the  eight  largest  cities,  seven  are  located, 
one  each,  In  the  seveD  largest  states."  And  the 
cities,  until  recentljy  the  victims  of  rural- 
dominated  apportlociment  of  state  legisla- 
tures and  unequal  districting  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  ^e  in  serious  trouble.  To 
whatever  extent  ourPresldents  may  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  voting  strength  of  the  urban 
voters.  It  would  seeni  Imperative  that  this  In- 
fluence not  be  curtailed. 

Even  more  importjant.  there  has  In  recent 
years  been  an  enorm|)U8  Influx  of  Negroes  Into 
the  cities — to  a  poln^  where  over  two  thirds  of 
all  Negroes  outside  ^f  the  South  are  concen- 
trated in  our  twelva  largest  cities,"  with  all 
signs  pointing  to  evin  further  concentration 
m  the  future.  The  apfMUUng  conditions  im- 
posed upon  all  but  la  tiny  fraction  of  them 
h»s  be^n. detailed  elsewhere"  The  result  is 
the  most  serious  dc^estlc  crisis  the  nation 
has  had  to  face  In  a  (entury.  Can  we  afford  to 
reduce,  even  In  the  {slightest,  the  likelihood 
that  the  federal  gojvemment  will  take  the 
heroic  measures  urgently  needed  to  cope  with 
this  crisis?  «  I 

Changing  the  mfcthod  of  choosing  the 
President  means  miich  more  than  turning 
a  potential  losing  oandtdate  Into  a  winner 
and  vice  versa.  The  choice  of  a  party  candi- 
date reflects  at  leaa(t  In  part  the  Judgment 
of  the  convention  d^egates  as  to  his  chances 
the  present  structure 
great  attention  mu^  necessarily  be  paid  to 
the  popularity  of  tbe  candidate  with  urban 
and  Negro  voters."  li  we  reduce  the  Influence 
of  those  voters,  we  \tM\  reduce  the  attention 
which  conventions  will  pay  to  iirban  and 
Negro  preferences  vihen  nominating  candi- 
dates. Similarly,  aiL  Incumbent  President 
seeking  re-election— or  hoping  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  of  th«  same  party — will  prob- 
ably pay  more  attention  to  urban  and  Negro 
needs  under  the  present  system  than  If  the 
balance  of  power  wei'e  changed. 

The  plight  of  th^  cities  is  becoming  in- 
Racial  tensions  seem 
to  be  worsening  rapidly.  Compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  ;)roblems.  little  enough 
has  been  done  about  them  even  under  exist- 
ing rules.  Should  the  rules  be  changed  In  a 
way  which  will  und  oubtedly  diminish  Just 
those  Influences  whli  ;h  might  prod  us  toward 
Implementing  the  measures  we  so  badly 
need? 


Advocates  of  direct  popular  vote  do  not 


rest    their    case    on 


weaknesses    In    the 
would   be  cured   by 


equalization    of    voting 


power  alone.  They  point  out  two  additional 


present  system  which 
their  proposed  amend- 
ment: the  p>c«8lbUl4y  of  a  standoS  In  the 
electoral  college  followed  by  a  stalemate  in 
the  House  of  Represebtatives.  and  the  danger 
that  a  sufficient  nu|nber  of  electors  to  de- 
victorlous  candidate  of 
the  presidency  will  iote  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  voters.  Do  these  dangers, 
considered  together  or  separately.  Justify 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment? 

n.    THB    CONTINGEN'r    ELECTION    PROCEDtJRZ 

Criticism  has  perennially  been  directed  at 
the  procedures  appllqable  If  no  candidate  se- 
the  electoral  vote.  In 
such  cases,  the  election  Is  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  must  choose 
among  the  three  lea«llng  candidates.  In  the 
House,  each  state's  d(!legatlon  caste  one  vote, 
and  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  states  (twenty- 
six  today)    are  requl^wl  for  election. 


Footnotes  at  end  o(  article. 


Only  twice  has  this  procedure  been  in- 
voked"— and  not  since  1824 — but  there  have 
been  several  near  misses.  A  third-party  can- 
dlate  whose  total  popular  vote  is  large  but 
evenly  spread  throughout  the  nation  may 
not  secure  any  electoral  votes  and  thioa  could 
not  normally  prevent  one  of  the  major  pcurty 
nominees  from  attaining  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college."  The  danger  arises  from  a 
regional  candidate,  such,  as  Oeorge  Wallace, 
who  carried  five  Southern  states;  If  the  ma- 
jor party  candidates  run  closely  enough,  a 
candidate  like  Wallace  can  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  a  major  purpose  of  the  Wallace  candi- 
dacy and  of  the  campaigns  of  his  "Dixle- 
crat"  predecessors.  If  a  standoff  in  the  elec- 
toral college  were  followed  by  a  stalemate  in 
the  House,  Wallace  would  have  presumably 
tried  to  trade  his  support  to  one  of  the  ma- 
jor party  candidates  in  rettirn  for  assurances 
of  retrogression  on  civil  rights  and  perhaps 
for  promises  to  appoint  conservatives  (or 
even  racists)  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
other  sensitive  positions  such  as  that  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

If  there  is  no  majority  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege. It  is  highly  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a 
majority  of  states  supporting  one  candidate 
in  the  House.  This  conclusion  does  not  rest 
solely  upon  the  probability  that  the  political 
complexion  of  each  state's  congressional  del- 
egation will  resemble  the  distribution  of  its 
presidential  vote.  If  the  delegation  of  a 
state  is  evenly  divided  it  can  cast  no 
vote;  yet  a  majority  of  all  the  states, 
voting  or  not,  is  necessary  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. Under  the  current  apportionment,  twen- 
ty-nine of  the  fifty  states  are  assigned  an 
even  number  of  representatives;  in  a  close 
year,  at  least  a  few  evenly  split  delegations 
are  inevitable.  Such  a  stalemate  almost  oc- 
curred In  1948.  Truman  led  Dewey  by  over 
2,000,000  popular  votes,  and  by  303  electoral 
votes  to  189.  The  States  Rights  candidate, 
Strom  Thurmond,  garnered  only  slightly  more 
than  1,000.000  votes  but  carried  fovir  states 
and  secured  thirty-nine  electoral  votes. 
Hence,  no  resort  to  the  House  was  necessary. 
But  if  there  had  been  a  small  shift  In  the 
popular  vote  in  key  states,""  there  would 
have  been  no  electoral  vote  majority.  Assum- 
ing that  all  representatives  would  have  sup>- 
p>orted  the  candidates  of  their  respective  par- 
ties and  that  the  delegations  from  the  states 
carried  by  Thurmond  would  have  supported 
him,  the  House  vote  would  have  been:  »> 

Candidate  States 

Truman 21 

Dewey    20 

Thxirmond   4 

Evenly  divided 3 

How  the  impasse  would  have  been  resolved 
is  a  matter,  fortunately,  only  of  conjecture. 
Edward  S.  Corwln  has  remarked  that  we  con- 
tinue to  rely  "on  the  Intervention  of  that 
Providence  which  is  said  to  have  fools  and 
the  American  people  in  Its  sp)eclal  care."" 

Again  in  1960.  a  shift  of  only  9,421  votes  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  or  several  other  com- 
binations of  small  numbers  of  votes  In  other 
states,"  would  have  thrown  the  election  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  no  clear 
assurance  as  to  the  outcome  there.  Certainly, 
the  present  method  for  contingent  election  Is 
unsatisfactory — Indeed,  it  is  dangerous.  As 
Professor  Paul  J.  Plccard  stated:  "A  certain 
amount  of  perseverance  is  needed  in  order 
to  discover  something  good  to  say  about  the 
possibility  of  an  election  of  the  President  by 
the  House  of  Representatives."  "  But  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  entire  electoral  system 
must  be  overhauled  merely  to  eliminate  this 
one  undesirable  feature.  If  the  advocates  of 
change  are  motivated  primarily  by  fear  of  the 
success — this  year  or  some  year — of  a  Wal- 
lace-typ>e  candidate  in  stalemating  the  elec- 
tion, their  purpose  can  be  achieved  by  curing 
the  objectionable  part  of  the  procedure. 

Any  number  of  remedies  suggest  them- 
selves. The  simplest  might  be  to  reduce  the 


portion  of  the  electoral  Tote  needed  for  elec- 
tion of  the  candidate  receiving  a  plurality 
from  an  absolute  majority  to  something 
less — 40  per  cent  or  one-third.  American 
electoral  practices  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement of  a  majority,  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  plurality,  have  been  ambivalent; 
in  most  Instances,  pluralities  are  sufficient. 
In  almost  all  states,  we  choose  our  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  governors  by  plurality 
vote."  And  within  each  state  except 
Georgia,"'  a  plurality  is  sufficient  to  elect  the 
presidential  electors  themselves.  The  win- 
ners  of  fifteen  presidential  elections "  have 
received  less  than  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote;  Indeed,  this  was  true  in  nine  of  thirteen 
elections  from  1844  to  1892,  and  has  again 
been  true  in  1948,  1960,  and  1968. 

Another  solution  would  be  to  call  an  im- 
mediate run-off  election  between  the  two 
leading  candidates,  with  all  electors  required 
to  vote  for  one  or  the  other."  Still  another 
alternative  which  would  work  in  most  though 
not  all  cases  would  be  to  replace  the  contin- 
gent election  by  states  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  a  Joint  session  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  In  which  each  senator  and 
representative  would  vote  as  an  individual." 
In  brief,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  possible 
remedies  for  this  pait  of  the  problem,  and 
there  Is  no  need  to  throw  out  the  entire 
system   to   cure   one   objectionable    element. 

m.    THE    FAITHLESS  ELECTOB 

The  third  weakness  In  the  present  system 
for  choosing  the  President  springs  from  the 
pjoesibillty  that  presidential  electors  will  vote 
contrary  to  the  assumption  of  the  voters  who 
selected  them.  If  such  action  on  the  part  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  electors  were  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  voters,  the  ensuing 
dispute  over  the  legitimacy  of  the  election 
of  a  new  President  might  well  Inflict  grave 
injuries  upon  the  nation.  If  we  assume  that 
discretion  on  the  p>art  of  electors  to  override 
the  expectations  of  their  constituents  must 
be  eliminated,  there  are  three  possible  ways 
in  which  this  may  be  accomplished:  by  the 
courts  under  existing  law,  by  statute,  or  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  Intended  the  elec- 
tors to  be  free  agents,""  but  they  did  not 
foresee  the  growth  of  political  parties.  Ham- 
ilton's concept  of  the  electors  as  "men  most 
capable  of  analyzing  the  qualities  adapted 
to  the  station  .  .  .  likely  to  possess  the  in- 
formation and  discernment  requisite  to  such 
complicated  investigations""  did  not  accu- 
rately reflect  the  situation  for  long.  In  1788 
and  1792  Washington  was  everyone's  choice 
anyway.  By  1796,  political  parties  were  evolv- 
ing, and  electors  were  being  pledged  to  sup- 
port their  respective  parties'  candidates.  In 
that  year,  Samuel  Miles,  a  Federallstaelector 
from  Pennsylvania,  voted  for  Jefferson  In- 
stead of  Adams,  evoking  this  comment  from 
a  Federalist  voter :  "Do  I  chuse  Samuel  Miles 
to  determine  for  me  whether  John  Adams  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  shall  be  President?  No!  1 
chuse  him  to  act,  not  to  think."  "^  By  1800, 
party  discipline  had  already  evolved  to  a 
point  where  It  caused  the  Democrats  acute 
embarrassment.  In  that  year,  each  of  their 
electors  dutifully  voted  for  both  Jefferson 
and  Burr,  causing  a  tie  that  could  be  resolved 
only  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  Fed- 
eralist members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." With  the  removal  of  this  problem  by 
the  twelfth  amendment,  the  compulsion  for 
the  strict  adherence  to  party  mandate  grew 
even  stronger. 

In  1820,  elector  Samuel  Plumer — contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  his  constituents — voted 
for  John  QvUncy  Adams  instead  of  James 
Monroe,  thereby  preventing  Monroe  from 
sharing  Washington's  distinction  of  being  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  electoral  college. 
But  apart  from  some  unclear  cases  arising 
from  the  four-way  election  of  1824,"  there 
has  not  until  recently  been  a  single  sub- 
sequent Instance  of  an  elector  following  hla 
own   bent.*  Indeed,   In    1870,   when   James 
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Russell  Lowell,  a  Republican  elector  from 
Massachusetts,  might  have  cast  his  vote  for 
Tllden  and  thereby  spared  the  n*Uon  tiM 
crisis  that  followed,"  he  felt  obliged  not  to 
do  so.  He  wrote  to  Leslie  Stephen: 

"In  my  own  Judgment  I  have  no  choice, 
and  am  bound  in  honor  to  vote  for  Hayes,  as 
the  p)eople  who  chose  me  expjected  me  to  do. 
They  did  not  choose  mj  because  they  had 
confidence  In  my  Judgment,  but  because 
they  thought  they  knew  what  that  Judgment 
would  be.  If  I  had  told  them  that  I  should 
vote  for  Tllden,  they  would  never  have 
nominated  me.  It  is  a  plain  question  of  trust. 
The  provoking  part  of  it  Is  that  I  tried  to  es- 
cap>e  nomination  all  I  could,  and  only  did 
not  decline  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
making  too  much  fuss  over  a  trifle."  " 
As  Justice  Jackson  stated  in  1952 : 
"Electors,  although  often  jMsrsonally 
eminent,  independent,  and  resp>ectable,  of- 
ficially became  voluntary  party  lackeys  and 
Intellectual  nonentities  to  whose  memory  we 
might   Justly   p)araphrase   a   tuneful   satire: 

'  "They    always    voted    at    their   Party's   call 
And   never   thought  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves at  all.' 

"As  an  Institution  the  Eaectoral  College 
suffered  atrophy  almost  indistinguishable 
from  rigor  mortis."  "• 

Three  electors  have  voted  contrary  to  man- 
date In  recent  years.  In  1948,  Preston  Parks 
app>eared  on  two  slates  In  Tennessee,  one 
committed  to  Truman  and  one  to  Thurmond. 
Although  the  Truman  ticket  carried  the 
state.  Parks  cast  hla  vote  for  Thurmond. 
In  1966,  W.  P.  Turner,  a  Democratic  elector 
In  Alabama,  cast  hla  vote  for  Walter  E. 
Jones,  a  local  Judge,  Instead  of  supporting 
cases,  as  with  Samuel  Plumer  in  1820,  the 
AdltU  Stevenson,  the  party  nominee.  In  these 
votes  Involved  had  no  consequence,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  electors  was  apparently  to 
make  a  gestxire  rather  than  to  affect  the 
choice  of  the  President.  But  in  1960  a  much 
more  disquieting  incident  occurred. 

Shortly  after  election  day,  one  Lea  Harris 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  circularized  the 
newly  chosen  electors,  urging  them  to  with- 
hold electoral  votes  from  Kennedy  (and  Nix- 
on as  well)  and  to  agree  upon  a  ticket  ac- 
ceptable to  conservative  sentiment,  particu- 
larly In  the  South.  As  one  of  several  such 
tickets.  Harris  suggested  Byrd  for  President 
and  Ooldwater  for  Vice  President.  One  Re- 
publican elector,  Henry  D.  Irwin  of  Okla- 
homa, sent  out  further  solicitations  of  his 
own.  In  the  end,  however,  he  alone  switched. 
And  since  his  vote  represented  a  shift 
from  Nixon  to  Byrd  it  did  not  diminish  Ken- 
nedy's majority.  Called  to  testify  before  a 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  considering 
constitutional  amendments  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President,  Irwin  claimed  to 
have  had  the  "tacit  support"  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  but  on  cross-exam- 
ination It  was  established  that  he  had  gar- 
nered little  more  than  vague  expressions  of 
sympathy  from  a  few  national  committee- 
men and  had  been  rebuffed  In  many  quar- 
ters."* But  it  is  disquieting  to  sp>eculate  on 
what  a  better-organized  campaign  to  sub- 
vert electors  might  have  achieved,  or  what 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Irwin  themselves  might 
have  accomplished  if  Kennedy  bad  had  only, 
say,  two  or  three  Instead  of  thirty-four  elec- 
toral votes  over  the  269  necessary  for  a  ma- 
jority. 

Still,  four  runaway  electors  in  144  years  is 
not  very  many,  esi>eclally  when  balanced 
against  the  15,246  electoral  votes  '"  cast  In 
all  the  elections  between  1820  and  1964.  Ad- 
herence to  party  candidates  is  still,  over- 
whelmingly, the  norm.  The  Insignificance  of 
the  electors  is  reflected  in  the  election  laws 
of  thirty-five  states,  which  do  not  even  list 
them  on  the  ballots  or  voting  machines.  In- 
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stead,  these  states  recite  the  names  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates, 
In  some  cases  prefaced  by  the  phrase  "Elec- 
tors for.""  Clearly,  the  people  believe  they 
are  voting  for  the  President,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  the  newspapers 
unhesitatingly  report  the  election  results 
with  complete  confidence  that  the  electoral 
vote  will  be  cast  in  accordance  with  the  pref- 
erences of  the  voters. 

Despite  this  solidly  established  practice  of 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  electors,  suppose  a  plan 
such  as  that  of  Mesrs.  Harris  and  Irwin  wei« 
to  succeed,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elec- 
tors voted  contrary  to  pludge  or  expecta- 
tion to  defeat  the  candidate  who  would  have 
won  and  confer  victory  upon  his  opponent. 
Can  the  Constitution  be  regarded  as  having 
been  changed  by  almost  two  centuries  of 
nearly  consistent  practice,  so  that  the  pref- 
erence of  the  voters  can  take  precedence 
over  the  decision  of  the  electors?  And  even 
if  the  disobedient  vote  of  an  elector  is  re- 
garded as  legally  Improper,  Is  there  an  effec- 
tive Judicial  remedy  for  its  correction? 

The  first  question  is  whether  such  an  un- 
faithful vote  would  be  Illegal  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly, electors'  discretion  conforms  to  the 
original  concept  of  the  Pramera "  and  has 
never  been  changed  by  explicit  constitutional 
amendment.  Can  the  practice  of  the  ensu- 
ing years  be  deemed  neverthelees  to  have 
amended  the  Constitution  to  the  point  where 
an  elector  who  attempted  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  voters'  mandate  would  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  a  legal,  as  distinguished  from 
a  moral,  obligation?  The  Constitution  Is  an 
evolving  Instrument,  but  can  it  evolve  to  a 
point  diametrically  opposite  its  original  Im- 
p)ort? 

A  lower  New  York  court  once  answered  this 
question  affirmatively.  In  Thoma  v.  Cohen,''' 
a  voter  challenged  the  constitutionality  of 
the  practice  of  putting  only  the  names  of 
the  presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates on  the  voting  machines,  arguing  tnat 
since  he  was  voting  for  electors  who  would 
be  free  to  exercise  discretion  he  had  a  right 
to  know  for  whom  he  was  voting.  While  con- 
ceding that  the  Pramers  Intended  electors 
to  use  their  own  Judgment,  the  court  con- 
cluded that  Intervening  history  had  imposed 
a  legal  obligation  on  the  electors  to  vote  for 
their  parties'  nominees: 

"The  electors  are  expected  to  choose  the 
nominee  of  the  party  they  represent,  and 
no  one  else.  So  sacred  and  compelling  is 
that  obligation  upon  them,  so  long  has  Its 
observance  been  recognized  by  faithful  per- 
formance, so  unexpected  and  destructive  of 
order  in  our  land  would  be  Its  violation,  that 
the  trust  that  was  originally  conferred  upon 
the  electors  by  the  people,  to  express  their 
will  by  the  selections  they  make,  has,  over 
these  many  years,  ripened  Into  a  bounden 
duty — as  binding  upon  them  as  If  It  were 
written  Into  the  organic  law.  The  elector  who 
attempted  to  disregard  that  duty  could,  in 
my  opinion,  be  required  by  mandamus  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  voters  of  hla 
State."  "' 

The  court  relied  "^  on  a  quotation  from 
Chief  JusOce  Hughes'  opinion  in  Smiley  v. 
Holm:  "General  acquiescence  cannot  Justify 
departure  from  the  law,  but  long  and  con- 
tinuous interpretation  in  the  course  of  offi- 
cial action  under  the  law  may  aid  In  remov- 
ing doubts  as  to  Its  meaning."  "  Since  the 
New  York  court  conceded,  however,  that  the 
original  intention  was  clear,  the  use  of  prac- 
tical construction  to  alter  It  would  seem  to 
go  well  beyond  Hughes'  reference.  It  should 
be  noted  In  passing  that  the  practice  of  omit- 
ting the  electors'  names  from  the  ballot 
might  have  been  sustained  without  deciding 
that  the  electors  no  longer  have  discretion. 
The  practice  was  upheld  in  Ohio,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  basis  of  the  broad  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  states  by  the  Constitution 
to  direct  the  manner  in  which  electors  are 
to  be  chosen," 


Thomas  v.  Cohen  stands  almost  alone." 
The  issue  has  seldom  arisen  squarely,  but 
dicta  In  a  number  of  state  court  decisions 
Indicate  that  the  discretion  of  the  electors 
still  endures.'"  The  Supreme  Court  has  never 
passed  on  the  Issue,  but  It  arose  tangentlally 
In  Ray  v.  Blair  »'  In  1952. 

Alabama  had  authorized  political  parties 
to  choose  their  respective  presidential  elec- 
tors in  a  btate-controUed  party  primary  elec- 
tion and  to  fix  the  qualifications  for  the 
candidates.  The  State  Executive  Committ?a 
of  the  Democratic  Party  required  all  can- 
didates for  presidential  elector  to  take  a 
pledge  to  support  the  nominee  of  their  party's 
national  convention.  One  Edmund  Blair  re- 
fused to  take  such  a  pledge,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  refused  to  certify  him  as  a 
candidate.  He  obtained  from  the  Alab.-ima 
courts  a  mandamus  directing  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  certify  him 
as  a  candidate  for  elector  in  the  forthcoming 
primary,  and  the  state  supreme  court  upheld 
the  mandamus  on  the  ground  that  the  pledge 
requirement  was  an  unconstitutional  restric- 
tion on  an  elector's  discretion  to  vote  as  he 
chose  In  the  electoral  college."' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reversed  In  a  five-to-two  decision,  declaring: 
"A  state's  or  a  political  party's  exclusion  of 
candidates  from  a  party  primary  because 
they  will  not  pledge  to  support  the  party's 
nominees  Is  a  method  of  securing  party 
candidates  in  the  general  election,  pledged  to 
the  philosophy  and  leadership  of  that  party. 
It  Is  an  exercise  of  the  state's  right  to  ap- 
point electors  In  such  manner,  subject  to 
possible  constitutional  limitations,  as  It  may 
choose.  U.S.  Const..  Art.  II.  5  l."« 

The  Court  went  on  to  point  out  that 
pledges  to  support  party  nominees  were 
common  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic: 

This  long-continued  practical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitutional  propriety  of  an  im- 
plied or  oral  pledge  of  his  ballot  by  a  candi- 
date for  elector  as  to  his  vote  in  the  electoral 
college  weighs  heavily  in  considering  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  pledge,  such  as  the  one 
here  required.  In  the  primary. 

"However,  even  If  such  promises  of  candi- 
dates for  the  electoral  college  are  legally  un- 
enforceable because  violative  of  an  assumed 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  elector  vmder 
the  Constitution,  Art.  II,  !  1,  to  vote  as  he 
may  choose  In  the  electoral  college.  It  would 
not  follow  that  the  requirement  of  a  pledge 
In  the  primary  Is  unconstitutional." "-' 

Justice  Jackson's  dissent.  Joined  by  Justice 
Douglas,  pointed  out  the  atrophied  Inde- 
pendence of  the  elector."'  but  nevertheless 
declared  that  "the  balloting  |of  the  electors 
in  the  electoral  college)  cannot  be  constitu- 
tionally subject  to  any  such  control  because 
It  was  Intended  to  be  free,  an  act  performed 
after  all  functions  of  the  electoral  process 
left  to  the  states  have  been  completed."  "^ 
He  added : 

"It  may  be  admitted  that  this  law  docs 
no  more  than  to  make  a  legal  obligation  of 
what  has  been  a  voluntary  general  practice. 
If  custom  were  sufficient  authority  for 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  Court 
decree,  the  decision  in  this  matter  would  be 
warranted.  Usage  may  sometimes  Impart 
changed  content  to  constitutional  general- 
ities, such  as  'due  process  of  law,'  'equal  pro- 
tection.' or  'commerce  among  the  stites.'  But 
I  do  not  think  powers  or  discretions  granted 
to  federal  officials  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion can  be  forfeited  by  the  Court  for  disuse. 
A  political  practice  which  has  Its  origin  In 
custom  must  rely  upon  custom  for  Its 
sanctions."  >" 

Two  Justices  thus  Indicated  squarely  that 
they  regarded  the  elector's  freedom  of  choice 
to  be  untrammeled.  The  majority  did  not  di- 
rectly reach  the  issue. 

Thus,  the  question  of  whether  a  state  may 
bind  the  vote  of  an  elector  is  silU  op>en.  At 
least   thirteen   states"^   and   the   District   of 
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Columbia"  now  yare  legislation  wblcb  may 
be  regarded  a«  dolpg  so.  and  It  can  be  argued 
that  all  thlrty-flye  states  which  omit  the 
names  of  the  electors  from  the  ballot  Im- 
pUclUy  do  the  sa^e  thing*  WhUe  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  »ot  been  noticeably  reluc- 
tant In  recent  yeaK  to  Invalidate  the  laws  of 
large  numbers  of  States  when  Issues  of  civil 
righu  or  civil  Ub*rtlee  have  been  Involved, 
there  is  neverthele^  a  heavy  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  legislation 
the  enactment  of  ^hlch  has  been  widespread. 
It  may  follow  that  ithere  is  a  stronger  case  for 
upholding  a  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
electors  where  It'Has  been  decreed  by  state 
legislation  than  wl^ere  It  has  not.  Thomas  v. 
Cohen  la  all  the  mpre  remarkable  for  having 
been  decided  as  it  jwas  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
press statutory  protrislons  purporting  to  bind 
the  electors.  | 

Apart  from  the  |ong-standlng  practice  of 
elector  fealty  and  ifce  state  leglslaUon  on  the 
subject,  there  are  t»o  additional  points  which 
might  add  strength  to  the  case  for  binding 
electors.  First.  Coniress  itself  has  In  one  area 
attempted  to  bind  electors.  The  twenty-third 
amendment  was  adopted  In  1961,  providing 
for  representaUon  ^f  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  electoral!  college,  and  declaring: 

"The  District  .  .1  .  shall  appoint  In  such 
manner  as  the  Congress  may  direct  ( a  dealg- 
fi&ted  Uumber  of  eltectors  who  |  shall  be  con- 
sidered," for  the  purposes  of  the  election  of 
President  and  Vlce^  President,  to  be  electors 
appointed  by  a  Sta^e:  and  they  shall  meet  in 
the  District  and  petform  such  duties  as  pro- 
vided by  the  twelfth  article  of  amend- 
ment." » 

Congress  promptly  enacted  Implementing 
legislation    prescribing    the    procedures    for 
participation  by  th«  District  of  Columbia  in 
presidential    electlobs.    stating    in   pertinent 
part:  "Each  person  elected  as  elector  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Board,  take  an  oath  or  solemnly 
affirm  that  he  will  ■  vote  for  the  candidates 
of  the  party  he  hasi  been  nominated  to  rep- 
resent,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  vote  in 
such  manner  in  the  [electoral  college.""  This 
would   seem    to   reflject   a   determination    by 
Congress  either  that  all  electors  are  bound 
to  vote  for  their  paHy's  candidates,  or  that 
since  the  states  are  bmpowered  to  bind  elec- 
tors so  to  vote.  Congress,  acting  like  a  state 
legislature   with   leapect    to   the   District   of 
Columbia,   can   do     he   same.    We   therefore 
have  what  might  b«    regarded  as  a  contem- 
poraneous construction  of   a  constitutional 
amendment    by    Co4gress,    which,    although 
not  necessarily  decisive,"  should  be  accorded 
great  weight."  But  I  he  construction  Is  con- 
temporaneous    only    with     respect     to    the 
twenty-third  amendi  nent,  while  Its  principal 
significance  Ues  In  cc  nnectlon  with  the  much 
more  ancient  article    n,  secUon   1,  and  the 
^welXth  amendment. 
^«      Second,    the    twei  ty-fourth    amendment 
ratified   in    1964.   abcllshlng  the  poll   tax  in 
connection   with    pn  sldentlal   and   congres- 
sional elections,  spef  ks  of  the  right  to  vote 
"In  any  primary  or  (ither  election  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  Presides  t.  tor  electors  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  Presiden ;,  or  for  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative In  Congre  ss  .  .  .  ."  "  The  legislative 
history  does  not  explain  why  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  Include  t  tie  italicized  phrase,  but 
a  possible  Inference  h  i  that  Congress  and  the 
ratifying  states  regarded  the  voters,  at  least 
in   those  states   not   listing   the  electors  on 
the  ballot,  as  voting  directly  for  the  Presi- 
dent and   Vice  PresKent.*  If  so,   the  argu- 
ment that  the  elector  i  are  bound  would  seem 
to  be  strengthened. 

None  of  the  foregoing  adds  up  to  a  clear 
case  for  the  proposition  that  the  elector  is 
bound  to  vote  for  his  partys  choices,  or  even 
that  the  state  legislal  ures  may  so  bind  him. 
But  there  seems  to  bj  at  least  a  respectable 
arg\iment  for  either   >f  these  propositions."" 
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Let  ua  assume  that  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem has  Indeed  evolved  to  a  point  where  the 
elector  U  no  longer  free.  How  would  hU  ob- 
ligation to  honor  the  voters'  mandate  be 
enforced  In  a  concrete  case? 

Thus  far,  in  those  few  instances  In  which 
an  elector  disregarded  his  party  mandate, 
the  results  of  the  election  were  unaffected; 
there  was  no  interest  in  Instituting  litiga- 
tion to  compel  or  reverse  his  vote."^  Suppose, 
however,  that  In  a  close  election  a  sufficient 
nimiber  of  electors  were  persuaded,  or  even 
bribed,  to  vote  in  such  fashion  as  to  deprive 
the  apparent  winner  of  a  majority  In  the 
electoral  college — either  throwing  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
handing  victory  to  the  apparent  loser.  Would, 
and  could,  the  courts  act  to  prevent  such  a 
"theft"  of  the  presidency? 

First  of  all,  let  us  assume  a  case  in  which 
the  Intention  of  the  rwiaway  electors  was 
manifested  in  advance.  Presumably  actions 
would  be  Instituted,  in  either  the  state  or 
federal  coiuia,  to  test  the  propriety  of  their 
expected  conduct. 

As  for  state  court  actions,  a  case  might  be 
based   either  on   the   theory  that  the  Con- 
stitution  now   forbids  elector  discretion  or 
on  a  state  statute  purporting  to  restrict  It; 
In  the  latter  case,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
state  statute  would  of  course  be  an  Issue.  In 
any  event,  It  would  not  be  safe  to  generalize 
as  to  whether  state  courts  would  find  that  a 
candidate,   state   official,   voter,   or   taxpayer 
has   sufficient   standing   to   raise   the   Issue. 
Moreover.   It  Is  not  clear  whether  relief  In 
mandamus  or  by   way  of  Injunction   could 
be  granted.  While  mandamus  would  seem  ap- 
propriate enough  to  test  the  contention  that 
the  duties  of  electors  are  purely  ministerial, 
there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
mandamus  where  the  time  for  the  official  to 
act    has    not    yet    arrived.""   And    there   may 
stlU  be  some  vitality  In  the  discredited  doc- 
trine that  Injunctions  are  not  granted  to  pro- 
tect mere  political  rights."  Mere  declaratory 
relief,  without  sanction,  might  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent.  If  what  is  really  sought  is 
a    quick    dispositive    ruling    by    the   United 
States   Supreme   Court,    there   would   be  no 
way   to   ensure   that   the  delay   Involved   In 
appeals   through   the   state   Judicial   system 
would   not    exhaust,   many   times   over,   the 
precious  few  days  remaining  before  the  elec- 
tors were  to  cast  their  ballots.'" 

Federal  court  actions  would  seem  to  offer 
more  hope.  Baker  v.  Carr  >'"  probably  assures 
standing  to  voters  alleging  that  their  votes 
are  about  to  be  nuUlfled."^  Since  electors  have 
been  characterized  as  state  rather  than  fed- 
eral officials,""  even  though  they  perform  a 
federal  function,  the  mandamus  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  section  1311  of  the  Judicial 
Code>«  would  probably  be  inappUcable.  In- 
junctive relief,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
available  under  section  1343(3)  of  the  Ju- 
dical Code,  which  reads: 

"The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  authorized  by 
law  to  be  commenced  by  any  person 


article. 


"(3)  To  redress  the  deprivation,  under  color 
of  any  State  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, custom  or  usage,  of  any  right,  privilege 
or  Immunity  seciired  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  by  any  Act  of  Congress 
providing  for  equal  rights  of  citizens  or  of 
all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."  "» 

If,  as  we  are  assuming  arguendo,  a  voter 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  cast  an  effective 
vote  for  President,  an  elector  who  casts  hla 
ballot  contrary  to  the  voters'  mandate  may 
be  said  to  be  acting  under  color  of  state  law 
to  deprive  the  voters  of  that  constitutional 
right.  While  section  1343  was  Intended  pri- 
marily to  Implement  the  Reconstruction 
amendments,""  and  while  the  limitations  on 
state  action  under  the  Reconstruction 
amendments  dwarf  thoee  under  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  the  provision  has 


nevertheless  been  used  occasionally  to  redress 
deprivations  of  other  constitutional  rights."" 
The  lodng  party  in  an  action  under  section 
1343  could  seek  speedy  Supreme  Court  review 
by  immediately  docketing  an  appetU  in  the 
court  of  appeals  and  asking  the  Supreme 
Court  to  grant  certiorari  before  decision  by 
the  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to  section 
1264(1)  of  the  JudlcUl  Code.'"  If  the  Supreme 
Court  were  wUUng,  It  could  also  render  a 
quick  decision  in  advance  of  the  preparation 
of  full  opinions.^"" 

It  Is  far  from  clear,  however,  whether  the 
Supreme   Court   would   either   consider   the 
case  or  permit  lower  federal  or  state  courts 
to  do  so.  There  Is  a  serious  chance  that  the 
action  would  be  barred  as  raising  a  "political 
question."  Although  Baker  v.  Carr  held  the 
political    question    doctrine    inapplicable    In 
one  type  of  voting  rights  case   (state  legis- 
lative apportionment) ,  the  Court  stated  that 
"it  is  the  relationship  between  the  Judiciary 
and  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  the  federal  Judiciary's 
relationship  to  the  States,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  'jx)Htlcal  question,' " "»  While  issues  of 
federal-state  relationships  are  obviously  pres- 
ent In  an  action  challenging  the  vote  of  an 
unfaithful    elector,    the    main    problem    In- 
volves  the   intrusion   of   the   courts   into   a 
decision-making  process  which  arguably  has 
been    committed    finally    to    Congress.    The 
twelfth  amendment  requires  the  electors  in 
each  state  to  sign  and  certify  lists  of  their 
votes  for  President  and  Vice  President  "and 
transmit  [them]  sealed  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate;— The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted; — The    person   having    the   greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the 
President,    if   such    number    be    a    majority 
of     the     whole     number     of     Electors     ap- 
pointed. .  .  ." '" 

This  Is  not  definitely  a  final  commitment 
to  Congress  of  the  power  to  resolve  disputed 
votes,  but  It  has  some  of  the  hallmarks  of 
one.  In  using  the  passive  voice — "the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted"— the  Pramers  broke 
one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  draftsman- 
ship; ">  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  counting 
shall  be  done  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
(usually  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States)  or  by  some  individual,  committee,  or 
the  whole  of  the  legislative  branch.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  can  be  argued  that  "Itjhe 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  ' 
connotes  an  objective  standard,  and  Is  not 
the  same  as  saying  "the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  as  so  counted." 

In  any  event.  Congress  has  taken  this  func- 
tion unto  itself.  While  disagreements  in  the 
past  concerned  the  credentials  of  opposing 
slates  of  electors  rather  than  the  validity  of 
votes  cast  by  electors  whose  title  to  the  office 
was  undisputed,  nevertheless  Congress  itself 
established  the  procedures  whereby  the 
Hayes-Tllden  imbroglio  was  decided '"  and 
has  since  enacted  permanent  legislation  pur- 
porting to  regulate  future  disputes.'" 

In  McPherson  v.  Blacker,"*  an  1892  deci- 
sion In  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upheld  Michigan's  statute  providing 
for  the  district  system  for  selection  of  elec- 
tors, counsel  for  the  state  contended  that 
the  "political  question"  doctrine  barred 
court  action.  TTie  Court  rejected  this  con- 
tention for  the  reason  that  "the  validity  of 
the  state  law  was  drawn  in  question  as  re- 
pugnant to  [the  United  States)  constitution 
and  laws,  and  its  validity  was  sustained."" 
A  mere  recital  of  the  statutory  basis  for  what 
was  then  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  on 
writ  of  error  does  not  meet  the  "political 
questloi:"  contention;  the  doctrine  Is  nor- 
mally Invoked  In  cases  in  which  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  Jurisdiction  1«  undisputed.  It 
the  vote  of  an  unfaithful  elector  were  chal- 
lenged today,  the  statutory  basis  woiUd  be 
present  in  a  federal  district  court,  or  In  the 
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Supreme  Court  on  review  from  either  a  lower 
federal  court  or  the  highest  state  court. 
There  would  remain,  however,  the  question 
whether  the  case  was  appropriate  for  Judi- 
cial action.  The  principal  distinction  between 
such  a  case  and  McPherson  is  that  the  way 
In  which  the  electors  are  chosen  is  commit- 
ted by  the  Constitution  to  the  states,  while 
the  way  in  which  the  votes  of  the  electors 
are  counted  may  arguably  be  regarded  as 
having  been  committed  to  Congress."' 

In  Coleman  v.  Miller,"'  the  Court  held 
nonjiisticiable  under  the  political  question 
doctrine  the  Issue  of  whether  a  state  legis- 
lature's attempted  ratification  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  was  invalid  either 
because  of  prior  rejection  by  the  same  state 
or  because  of  an  excessive  lapse  of  time.  The 
Court  based  Its  decision  on  "the  ultimate 
authority  In  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  control  over  the  promulgation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment."  "•  But  the 
commitment  to  Congress  is  even  less  clear 
In  the  case  of  constitutional  amendments 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  presidential  elec- 
tions. Lapse  of  time  is  usually  provided  for 
In  the  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment, so  perhaps  the  lack  of  such  a  clause 
In  the  child  labor  amendment  Involved  in 
the  Coleman  case  may  be  regarded  as  raising 
an  Issue  for  congressional  determination. 
But  there  Is  not  a  whisper  In  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  any  function  com- 
mitted to  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
ratification  of  amendments  it  has  proposed 
to  the  states,  and  It  may  be  assumed  that 
an  amendment  takes  effect  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  ratifications  are  reported  even  If 
Congress  is  not  In  session  at  the  time.  On 
this  basis,  the  argument  for  nonjustlciablllty 
would  be  even  stronger  In  the  presidential 
election  case  than  It  was  In  Coleman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  In  Coleman 
stated:  "In  determining  whether  a  question 
falls  within  |  the  political  question )  category, 
the  appropriateness  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  attributing  finality  to  the  action 
of  the  political  departments  and  also  the  lack 
of  satisfactory  criteria  for  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination are  dominant  considerations." "» 
Viewed  In  the  light  of  this  pronouncement, 
the  issue  Is  less  clear.  A  decision  by  the  courts 
rendered  before  transmission  of  the  electoral 
votes  to  Congress  would  not  upset  the  final- 
ity of  something  Congress  had  already  done; 
yet  the  possibility  of  conflict  would  remain, 
since  Congress  might  make  Its  own  determi- 
nation at  variance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Court.  In  any  event,  there  would  quite  clearly 
be  "satisfactory  criteria  for  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination" In  the  case  of  an  unfaithful 
elector;  whether  an  elector  Is  or  Is  not 
obliged  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  his 
party,  and  whether  or  not  a  specific  elector 
has  in  fact  done  so.  are  readily  manageable 
Judicial  questions. 

Returning  to  Baker  v.  Carr,  the  Supreme 
Court's  last  word  on  the  problem,  some  guid- 
ance may  have  been  intended  by  Justice 
Brennan's  summary: 

"Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case  held 
to  Involve  a  political  question  Is  found  a  tex- 
tually  demonstrable  constitutional  commit- 
ment of  the  Issue  to  a  coordinate  political  de- 
partment; or  a  lack  of  Judicially  discoverable 
and  manageable  standards  for  resolving  It;  or 
the  Impossibility  of  deciding  without  an  Ini- 
tial policy  determination  of  a  kind  clearly 
for  nonjudicial  discretion;  or  the  impossibil- 
ity of  a  court's  undertaking  Independent  reso- 
lution without  expressing  lack  of  the  respect 
due  coordinate  branches  of  government;  or 
an  unusual  need  for  unquestioning  adher- 
ence to  a  political  decision  already  made;  or 
the  potentiality  of  embarrassment  from  mul- 
tifarious pronouncements  by  various  depart- 
ments on  one  question."*" 

The  Implication  seems  to  be  that  If  any 
one  of  these  elements  is  present,  the  courts 
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should  abstain.  Some  of  them  are  at  least 
arguably  Involved  In  the  counting  of  elec- 
toral votes.  Whether  that  process  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  finally  committed  to 
Congress  has  been  discussed  above."*  Lack  of 
respect  for  Congress  might  be  harder  to  find 
if  the  Court  acted  before  Congress  did.  In  any 
event,  a  Judicial  decision  would  seemingly 
have  to  be  rendered  before  Congress  counted 
the  votes,  or  not  at  all;  once  a  President  was 
proclaimed  by  Congress  to  have  been  elected, 
anything  short  of  "unquestioning  adherence" 
to  Its  decision  would  probably  provoke  a  far 
more  serious  crisis  than  that  which  the  courts 
were  seeking  to  avert. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  analyze  In  depth 
the  problem  of  whether  the  Issue  of  electors' 
Independence  Is  to  be  regarded  as  Justiciable, 
but  merely  an  effort  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion Is  a  close  one,  with  no  assurance  that  a 
Judicial  determination  could  be  obtained. 
Moreover,  even  If  such  a  determination  were 
obtained,  the  possibility  that  an  elector 
would  defy  an  injunction  and  vote  contrary 
to  his  mandate  should  not  be  overlooked: 
with  the  stakes  so  high,  fear  of  contempt 
proceedings  might  not  prove  to  be  a  sufficient 
deterrent.  A  further  stretching  of  legal  theory 
would  be  required  In  order  to  negate  or  re- 
verse a  vote  so  cast. 

As  uncertain  as  the  prospects  appear  for 
securing  effective  aid  from  the  courts  to  pre- 
vent electors  from  voting  contrary  to  the 
voters'  expectations  If  the  electors  are  co- 
operative enough  to  reveal  their  Intentions  in 
advance,  the  problems  would  be  magnified  if 
knowledge  of  their  defection  were  to  trickle 
out  only  after  they  had  cast  their  votes.  It 
would  then  be  too  late  to  enjoin  them  from 
voting  In  such  fashion,  and  perhaps  too  late 
to  enjoin  the  certifying  officials  of  their  states 
from  reporting  their  votes  as  cast.  Even  If  an 
aberrant  vote  could  be  nullified  on  some 
theory  (thus  dividing  Its  effect  In  half), 
could  It  be  treated  affirmatively  as  cast  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  expectations  of  the  voters? 
Once  the  "list"  of  electoral  votes  has  been 
transmitted  to  Congress,  against  whom  would 
a  lawsuit  be  brought?  The  purpose  would 
have  to  be  to  control  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes.  But  courts  would  obviously 
be  most  reluctant  to  issue  an  Injunction  or 
mandamus  against  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate "^  or  the  Congress  as  a  whole."" 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  chance  that  our 
present  electoral  system  would  give  the  presi-  , 
dency  to  the  less  popular  candidate  and  the 
danger  of  a  stalemate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  Is  the  possible  nightmare  of 
a  dispute  over  a  "stolen"  presidency.  But 
while  this  eventuality  would  be  prevented  by 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  direct  popular  election,  there  are 
other  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  result 
with  perhaps  fewer  side  effects. 

Both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
trations have  advocated  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  preserving  the  present  method  of 
assigning  electoral  votes  to  the  several  states, 
but  recording  the  electoral  votes  automati- 
cally upon  the  basis  of  the  popular  votes  cast 
in  each  state,  eliminating  the  electors  as 
such.'"  As  part  of  this  plan,  the  general 
ticket  system — now  universally  employed  by 
custom — would  become  mandatory.'^  Origi- 
nally gaining  substantial  support,  Including 
sponsorship  by  Senator  Bayh  and  endorse- 
ment by  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  proposal  has  more  recently 
been  eclipised  by  the  strong  drive  in  favor 
of  direct  popular  election.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
the  distinct  virtue  of  completely  eliminating 
the  problem  of  the  straying  elector  without 
causing  the  shift  In  the  political  balance  of 
power  discussed  above."'" 

Could  Congress  solve  the  problem  without 
the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment? Would  an  act  of  Congress  providing 
that  all  electoral  votes  are  to  be  counted 
as  votes  for  the  candidates  of  the  electors' 
respective   parties    be   valid?   Could   such   a 


statute  at  least  provide  for  this  result  In 
those  states  In  which  the  names  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates appear  on  the  ballots?  (Or  where,  in 
addition,  the  electors'  names  do  not  appear?) 
At  the  outset,  we  are  faced  with  the  dif- 
ficulty that  the  Constitution  appears  to  en- 
trust the  process  of  choosing  electors  to  the 
discretion  of  the  respective  state  legislatures. 
Congress  is  authorized  only  to  "determine 
the  Time  of  chuslng  the  Electors,  and  the 
Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes; 
which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States."  '^  Otherwise,  the  process  of 
selecting  electors  is  committed  to  the  states, 
and.  as  pointed  out  above,  need  not  even  be 
by  election."* 

A  possible  foothold  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  states  are  obliged  to  transmit 
their  lists  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  "shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall  then  be 
counted."  ■*  It  Is  at  least  arguable  that  some 
power  to  decide  how  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted  is  thereby  conferred,  If  not  upon 
Congress  per  se  In  Its  legislative  capacity, 
nevertheless  upon  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress in  a  special  vote-counting  capacity. 

Is  there  sufficient  basis  for  Congress  lo 
legislate?  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Congress  Is  granted  power  "Itlo  make  all 
Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  propter 
for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  foregoing 
Powers  I  presumably  the  powers  specifically 
enumerated  In  article  I,  section  81.  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  m 
the  Gover7iment  of  the  United  States,  or  tn 
any  Department  or  Officer  thereof."  '"  The 
power  to  count  electoral  votes  is  a  pwwer 
vested  In  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  all 
of  whom  are  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  presumably  legislated  on  this  basis 
when  it  prescribed  the  procedures  for  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy  In  1876- 
1877,"=  as  well  as  In  enacting  Its  permanent 
rules  pertaining  to  the  counting  of  electoral 
votes.'*" 

Assuming  some  power  of  Congress  over  the 
procedures  governing  the  count  of  electoral 
votes,  does  this  power  extend,  beyond  de- 
termining which  of  two  contending  slates 
of  electors  was  validly  chosen,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  count  the  vote  of  an  elector 
whose  right  to  office  Is  undisputed?  Is  there 
any  basis  for  concluding  that  Congress  may 
prescribe  that  the  vote  of  an  unfaithful 
elector  shall  be  counted  as  though  he  had 
voted  for  his  party's  candidate  rather  than 
as  he  actually  voted?  It  may  well  be  that 
whatever  Congress  does  in  this  respect  Is 
Immune  from  scrutiny  by  the  courts'"  iJut 
Senators  and  Representatives,  like  Judges, 
are  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
the  Constitution  '^  and  should,  and  pre- 
sumably would,  act  conscientiously  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  conception  of  Its  require- 
ments. 

Even  though  the  choice  of  electors  is  com- 
mitted to  the  states.  Congress  has  been  held 
to  have  at  least  some  power  in  this  realm. 
In  Ex  Parte  Yarborough,">  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  or  two 
Reconstruction  statutes  punlslilng  conspir- 
acies to  intimidate  a  person  In  the  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  right '-^  and  conspiracies 
to  prevent,  by  force.  Intimidation,  or  threat, 
a  citizen  entitled  to  vote  from  supporting  a 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  or  Con- 
gress.'* While  the  Indictment  in  question 
Involved  only  a  congressional  election  and 
was  based  on  intimidation  of  Negro  voters — 
undoubtedly  a  special  case  under  the  fif- 
teenth amendment — the  reasoning  of  the 
Court  went  much  further: 

"That  a  government  whose  essential  char- 
acter Is  republican,  whose  executive  head 
and  legislative  body  are  both  elective,  whose 
most  ntimerous  and  powerful  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  elected  by  the  people  directly. 
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has  no  power  by  app  -opriate  laws  to  secure 
this  election  from  th  '.  Influence  of  violence, 


fraud.  Is  a  proposition 


so  startling  as  to  artest  attention  and  de- 
mand the  gravest  coislderatlon. 

"If  this  governmenj  Is  anything  more  than 
a  mere  aggregation  Of  delegated  agents  of 
other  States  and  governments,  each  of  which 
Is  superior  to  the  fleneral  government.  It 
must  have  the  power  V3  protect  the  elections 
on  which  Its  exlstenca  depends  from  violence 
and  corruption.  .  .  . 

"(T)he  Importance  to  the  general  govern- 
ment of  having  the  aqtual  election — the  vot- 
ing for  those  membei^ — free  from  force  and 
fraud  Is  not  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  qualification  of  the  voter  la 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  State  where 
he  votes.  It  equally  apects  the  government. 
It  Is  as  Indispensable  \o  the  proper  discharge' 
of  the  great  functlonjof  legislating  for  that 
government,  than  thdee  who  are  to  control 
this  legislation  shall  pot  owe  their  election 
to  bribery  or  vlolencd,  whether  the  class  of 
persons  who  shall  vott  Is  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  or  bjl  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  their  united  result. 


"In    a   republican 
where   political   powe^ 


)vernment,    like    ours. 
Is  reposed  In  repre- 


sentative*-of  the  entire  body  of  the  people, 
chosen  at  short  lnte4vals   by  popular  elec- 


tions, the  temptation! 
tlotLS  by  violence  and 
stant  source  of  dangei 
Again,  In  Burroug) 
the  Court  upheld  a  pi 
Corrupt  Practices  Act 
any  political  commltl 


to  control  these  elec- 

ly  corruption  is  a  con- 

s  V.  United  States'" 
vision  of  the  Federal 
of    1925  '"   requiring 

le  accepting  contribu- 


presldentlal   electors 
anclal'^reports.    The 

t  under  review  seeks 
of  presidential   and 


tlons  or  making  expenidltures  in  two  or  more 
states  for  the  purpose  ^f  Influencing  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates   fof 
to    render    certain 
Court  stated: 

"The  congressional 
to  preserve   the   purl 

vice  presidential  elections.  Neither  In  purpose 
nor  in  effect  does  it  interfere  with  the  pow- 
er of  a  state  to  appolnjt  electors  or  the  man- 
ner In  which  their  Appointment  shall  be 
made.  It  deals  with  political  committees  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elec- 
tions In  two  or  mdre  states,  and  with 
branches  or  subsldlarii  e  of  national  commit- 
tees, and  excludes  from  its  operation  state  or 
local  committees.  Its  cperatlon,  therefore,  is 
confined  to  situations  which,  if  not  beyond 
the  power  of  the  state  x>  deal  with  at  all,  are 
beyond  Its  power  to  ileal  with  adequately. 
It  In  no  sense  Invades  any  exclusive  state 
power. 

"While  presidential  slectors  are  not  officers 
or  agents  of  the  federjal  government  (In  re 
Green,  134  U.S.  377.  379J| ,  they  exercise  federal 
functions  under,  and  discharge  duties  in  vir- 
tue of  authority  confeired  by,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stutes.  The  President  is 
vested  with  the  executi  re  power  of  the  nation. 
The  importance  of  his  election  and  the  vital 
character  of  its  relationship  to  and  effect 
upon  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole 
people  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated.  To  say 
that  Congress  is  withe  ut  power  to  pass  ap- 
propriate legislation  ta  safeguard  such  an 
election  from  the  lm|>roper  use  of  money 
to  Influence  the  result  is  to  deny  to  the  na- 
tion In  a  vital  ptartlctlar  the  power  of  self 
protection.  Congress,  undoubtedly,  possesses 
that  power,  sis  it  posseises  every  other  power 
essential  to  preserve  ;he  departments  and 
institutions  of  the  general  government  from 
impairment  or  destruction,  whether  threat- 
ened by  force  or  by  coiruption."  '" 

The  Court  has  also  hi»ld  that  Congress  may 
make  the  miscounting  of  votes  in  congres- 
sional elections  and  primaries  a  federal 
crime  "»  While  such  cases  rest  upon  the  ex- 
press grant  of  power  t<i  Congress  to  regulate 
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"the  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives,'' 1"  and  although  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding grant  of  power  with  respect  to  se- 
lection of  electors,  the  inherent  p>ower  of  the 
federal  government  to  protect  the  election 
of  Its  offlclals  from  corruption,  discussed  In 
YarbOTcmgh  and  Burroughs,  would  seem  ap- 
plicable where  votes  for  presidential  electors 
are  fraudulently  counted. 

But  of  what  avail  Is  It  to  be  able  to  protect 
a  voter  against  Interference  vrtth  the  castihg 
or  counting  of  his  ballot  In  the  first  stage 
of  the  process — the  choosing  of  electors — If 
Congress  cannot  ensure  that  his  vote  will  be 
effective  in  the  election  of  the  President? 
It  would  of  course  be  easier  to  sustain  a  fed- 
eral statute  punishing  bribery  of  presidential 
electors  designed  to  reverse  the  popular 
choice  than  It  would  be  to  uphold  one 
punishing  such  an  effort  based  on  political 
persuasion.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult 
to  uphold  a  statute  which,  in  either  circum- 
stance, Substituted  for  the  electoral  votes 
cast  the  votes  which  would  have  been  cast 
if  the  electors  had  been  faithful  to  their 
trust.  (It  would  be  easier  to  make  bribery  of 
a  Senator  a  crime  than  to  nulUfy,  after  the 
fact,  the  vote  of  a  Senator  who  has  been 
bribed.)  Yet  Congress  might  well  conclude 
that  the  stakes  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
are  sufficiently  high  that  no  criminal  sanc- 
tion consistent  with  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
would  deter  an  errant  elector  who  had  both 
the  desire  and  the  reason  to  believe  that  his 
vote  might  be  decisive;  nothing  short  of 
nullification  of  the  unfaithful  vote  would  en- 
sure the  effectuation  of  the  voters'  wishes. 
Such  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  seem  well  within  the  range  of  the  nec- 
essary and  proper  clause.'" 

Such  a  statute  need  not  ride  completely 
roughshod  over  the  power  accorded  the  states 
to  choose  the  m.eans  by  which  their  electors 
are  "appointed."  If  a  state  should  choose  to 
revert  to  the  once-frequent  practice  of  en- 
trusting the  choice  of  electors  to  its  legisla- 
ture, or  if  its  ballot  should  list  only  the 
names  of  the  electors  without  those  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates, 
the  voters  might  not  be  deceived  if  an  elector 
were  to  ignore  his  mandate;  In  either  case 
there  would  perhaps  be  no  authority  for 
congressional  interference."*  But  where  the 
ballot  names  the  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates,  a  gross  deception  Is  prac- 
ticed upon  the  voters  if  any  of  the  chosen 
electors  votes  contrary  to  expectation.  Would 
not  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  be  protected  by 
legislation  nullifying  the  vote  of  an  unfaith- 
ful elector  Just  as  it  is  by  legislation  for- 
bidding the  miscounting  of  votes? "'  Such 
legislation  would  be  unconstitutional  only 
if  one  reads  into  the  constitutional  provision 
empowering  electors  to  choose  the  President 
a  rigid  rule  that  nothing  may  interfere  with 
the  electors'  discretionary  power. 

Ijegislation  injected  into  so  delicate  an 
area  as  the  choice  of  the  President  would  be 
much  more  salutary  if  enacted  to  provide 
for  future  eventualities  rather  than  directed 
to  an  existing  election  controversy.  And  if 
such  a  law  were  once  enacted,  it  would  be 
unfortunate  for  Congress  to  overturn  it  In 
order  to  favor  one  of  several  candidates  In  a 
specific  controversy.  Yet  as  matters  now 
stand,  such  an  eventuality  Is  possible.  The 
twentieth  amendment  provides  that  the  new 
Congress  shall  take  office  on  January  3,  while 
a  federal  statute '"  prescribes  the  counting 
of  electoral  votes  on  January  6;  repeal  or 
amendment  of  a  previously  enacted  law  to 
achieve  ad  hoc  purposes  would  thus  be  con- 
ceivable between  January  3  and  6.  But  the 
likelihood  of  obtaining  acquiescence  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  (or 
two-thirds  of  t>oth  houses  without  the  Presi- 
dent) in  that  short  a  time  would  be  small 
indeed,   espedaUy  at  a   time  when,   by   hy- 


pothesis, a  close  presidential  vote  had  Just 
taken  place. 

Assuming  such  a  statute  was  not  repealed, 
Is  there  any  assurance  that  Congress  as  legis- 
lature can  bind  Congress  as  vote-counter? 
Even  if  there  were  a  law  directing  a  count  of 
electoral  votes  In  accordance  with  the  voters' 
intentions,  could  the  two  houses,  in  Joint  ses- 
sion, nevertheless  revert  to  counting  the  elec- 
toral votes  as  actually  cast?  Is  there  any  way, 
short  of  a  constitutional  amendment  dis- 
pensing with  any  action  by  the  electors  or 
Congress,  for  "Congress  sober"  to  guard 
against  "Congress  drunk"? 

One  possible  solution  is  the  inclusion  In 
the  statute  of  a  provision  for  expedited  Judi- 
cial review  of  any  action  In  the  course  of 
vote  counting  contrary  to  the  statutory  man- 
date. Original  Jurisdiction  (with  appropriate 
enforcement  power)  could  be  vested  In  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  perhaps  a  three-Judge  court,  with 
direct  expedited  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  revert  to  the  earlier  discussion  of  whether 
questions  pertaining  to  the  counting  of  elec- 
toral votes  are  Justiciable,  or  whether  they 
fall  Instead  into  the  "political  question" 
category  becaxise  they  are  regarded  as  en- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  to  final  deter- 
mination by  Congress."'  Suppose  it  is  de- 
cided that  these  questions  fall  Into  the  latter 
category,  but  Congress  enacts  legislation  de- 
signed to  confer  upon  the  Judiciary  the  au- 
thority, Indeed  the  obligation,  to  pass  upon 
them.  Would  such  a  Jurisdictional  grant  be 
constitutional?  Can  Congress  confer  upon 
the  judiciary  a  power  to  decide  questions 
which.  In  the  absence  of  such  legislation, 
would  be  deemed  Inappropriate  for  Judicial 
decision  as  "political"  in  nature?  Is  the 
"F>olltlcal  question"  doctrine  a  constitutional 
command  or  merely  a  judicially  created  rule 
of  practice? 

This  Issue  seems  not  to  have  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court,""  moreover.  It  may  not 
be  susceptible  of  a  single  answer.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "political  question"  charac- 
terization refiects  a  determination  that  the 
case  involves  Issues  or  requires  remedies  so 
different  from  those  usually  considered  by 
courts  that  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  "case  or  controversy"  >"  Is  lacking,  no 
act  of  Congress  can  create  Jurisdiction."^  On 
the  other  hand,  where  a  decision  of  non- 
justlciabillty  is  based  on  notions  of  conven- 
ience, propriety,  or  deference  to  Congress 
not  constitutionally  compelled,  Congress  can 
presumably  free  the  courts  from  their  self- 
imposed  reticence."''*  Much  can  be  said  for 
the  conclusion  that  such  legislation  would 
be  valid.  A  "judicially  manageable  standard" 
would  have  been  provided,  and  a  case  or  con- 
troversy— at  least  to  the  extent  that  there 
would  be  a  real  adversary  proceeding  leading 
to  a  final  meaningful  judgment — would  be 
present.  Any  qualms  based  upon  the  unseem- 
liness and  possible  ineffectiveness  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  courts  to  give  directions  to 
Congress '  ■'  would  be  answered  by  reference 
to  the  fact  that  Congress  Itself  had  consented 
to  the  courts'  action. 

In  short,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  coping  with  the  problem 
of  a  "theft"  of  the  presidency  by  Independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  electors.  This  prob- 
lem may  be  dealt  with  alone;  It  need  not 
be  part  of  an  omnibus  reform — such  as  the 
direct  fxjpular  vote  proposal — which  would 
change  the  political  balance  of  power  in  the 
country,  possibly  in  a  direction  which  would 
prove  disastrous.  The  Court  might  hold  elec- 
tors bound  to  respect  the  choice  of  the  voters 
without  further  legislative  or  constitutional 
amendment;  but  we  cannot  be  sure.  A  legis- 
lative solution  Is  possible;  but  Its  effective- 
ness could  never  be  completely  free  from 
doubt,  and  It  Is  most  Important  that  any 
possibility  of  a  disputed  presidency  be 
avoided.  Such  legislation  might  senre  as  a 
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temporary  expedient,  however,  pending  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  expressly 
removing  the  discretion  of  electors  or,  prefer- 
ably, providing  for  counting  electoral  votes 
automatically.  Thus,  although  changes  in 
the  present  method  of  electing  our  Presidents 
are  urgently  needed,  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  direct  popular  election  Is  neither  the 
only,  nor  the  best,  solution. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University 
A.B.  1938,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  LL.B. 
1941,  Harvard  University. — Ed. 

Ttie  author  gratefully  acknowledges  criti- 
cal suggestions  from  Professors  Louis  Henkln 
and  Alfred  Hill,  and  extensive  research  as- 
sistance from  Larry  S.  Gibson,  Esq..  of  the 
Maryland  Bar  and  the  Class  of  1967,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett H.  Last  of  the  Class  of  1968.  and  Mr. 
David  B.  Spanier  of  the  Class  of  1969,  all  of 
the  Columbia  Law  School. 

Since  this  Article  was  in  page  proofs  be- 
fore November  6,  It  has  been  p>ossible  to  make 
only  minor  changes  to  reflect  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  presidential  election.  The 
author  believes,  however,  that  none  of  the 
points  made  herein  need  be  qualified  in 
response  to  that  election. 

'  The  Federalist  No.  68,  at  508  (J.  Hamil- 
ton ed.  1868)    (Hamilton). 

"Through  1966,  513  resolutions  proposing 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution pertaining  to  the  election  of  the 
President  were  Introduced  In  Congress. 
N.  Peirce,  The  People's  Prestoent  151  ( 1968) 
I  hereinafter  Peirce  ] . 

In  both  of  these  close  elections,  a  shift  of 
only  a  few  thousand  votes  in  certain  key 
states  would  have  prevented  either  major 
party  candidate  from  obtaining  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes;  a  "Dixiecrat"  candi- 
date would  have  held  the  balance  of  pwwer. 
The  election  would  then  have  been  referred 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  which  the 
delegation  from  each  state  would  have  cast 
one  vote,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
would  have  been  required  for  election.  In 
each  instance,  the  House  was  closely  enough 
divided  that  a  stalemate  might  well  have 
ensued.  See  page  15  infra. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  demon- 
stration of  the  shortcomings  of  the  system 
In  a  recent  election  is  In  Itself  sufficient  to 
Induce  a  change.  In  five  successive  elections 
from  1876  through  1892.  the  winning  candi- 
date failed  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote;  In  two  of  them  the  popular  leader 
lost;  in  all  five  an  infinitesimal  shift  of  votes 
would  have  reversed  the  result;  and  In  one 
(1876)  a  national  crisis  was  narrowly  averted. 
'Yet  the  Constitution  was  not  amended. 
WhUe  some  modern  observers  might  conclude 
that  the  quality  of  the  candidates  In  those 
elections  was  such  that  It  mattered  little 
who  won,  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  people  of  the 
time  so  regarded  It. 

♦The  twentieth  amendment  changed  the 
President's  term  of  office  and  provided  for  the 
death  of  the  President-elect  or  his  failure 
to  qualify.  The  twenty-second  amendment 
limited  the  President  to  two  terms;  the 
twenty-third  provided  for  representation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege; the  twenty-fourth  eliminated  the  poll 
tax  in  elections  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress: and  the  twenty-fifth  provided  for  the 
disability  of  the  President  and  the  designa- 
tion of  a  Vice  President  when  that  office  is 
vacant. 

Fortunately,  few  of  our  recent  Presidents 
have  been  either  drunkards  or  teetotalers; 
hence  the  twenty-first  amendment,  repeal- 
ing Prohibition,  cannot  be  viewed  as  bearing 
with  any  particular  emphasis  on  the  presi- 
dency. 

'For  example,  S.J.  Res.  2,  90tb  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1967),  Introduced  by  Senator  Bayh 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  18  other  senators. 
See  also  the  recommendations  of  the  A.B.A. 
Commission,  infra  note  6. 

•  ABA  CoMMN.  ON  Electoral  College  R». 


FORM,     ELECTINC    THE    PRESIDENT     (1967).    See 

also  Freerick.  The  Electoral  College — Why 
It  Ought  To  Be  Abolished,  37  Fordham  L. 
Rev.  1   (1968). 

■  The  amendment  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Association  provided  for  auto- 
matic award  of  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
state  to  the  candidate  securing  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote  therein,  eliminating  the 
presidential  electors  as  such.  See  20  Record 
OP  N.Y.C.B.A.  503  (1965);  text  accompanying 
note  125  infra. 

"6  Reps,  or  Comm.  Concerned  wpth  Fed- 
eral Legislation,  Assoc,  of  the  Bar  of  the 
CrrYOFN.Y.  9  (1967). 

'  See  note  5  supra;  Hearings  on  SJ.  Res.  4 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  245-46  ( 1968) . 

'"  See  N.Y.  'nmes.  Sept.  22,  1968,  at  61,  col. 
2. 

"Constitutional  amendments  are  difficult 
to  pass.  The  provisions  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution are  seldom  changed;  amendments,  by 
hypothesis  more  nearly  contemporary,  are 
even  more  difficult  to  alter  once  adopted. 
Only  one,  the  eighteenth,  has  ever  been  re- 
pealed. 

'"See,  e.g.,  3  M.  Farrand,  The  Records  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  at  132,  166 
(1937);  L.  Wtlmerdinc,  The  Electoral  Col- 
lege 19-22  (1958);  Roche,  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers: A  reform  Caucus  in  Action.  55  Am.  Pol. 
Sci.  Rev.  799,  810-11  (1961);  cf.KXtby.  Limita- 
tions on  the  Power  of  State  Legislatures  Over 
Presidential  Elections,  27  Law  &  Contemp. 
Prob.  495,  506  (1962);  Truman,  Book  Review, 
59  COLtiM.  L.  Rev.  838,  840  (1959).  See  also 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  376  n.8  (1963)  : 
"The  electoral  college  was  designed  by  men 
who  did  not  want  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  left  to  the  people." 

'^  Peirce  35-37. 

"  In  1876  Colorado,  just  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  perhaps  lacking  sufficient  time  to 
provide  for  elections,  chose  Its  electors  by 
legislative  appointment. 

"  Article  I,  section  2,  pfovldea  that  each 
elector  vote  for  two  persons;  the  one  with  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  (if  a  majority)  be- 
came President  and  the  next  highest  Vice 
President.  Following  the  election  of  1800, 
when  all  Democratic  electors  voted  for  both 
Jefferson  and  Burr  catising  a  tie  which  had  to 
be  resolved  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  twelfth  amendment  was  adopted  pro- 
viding the  separate  balloting  for  President 
and  Vice  President  and  making  several  other 
minor  changes. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  nineteenth, 
twentieth,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  and 
twenty-fifth  amendments  have  all  had  some 
bearing  on  the  process  of  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent but  have  not  changed  the  basic  mechan- 
ical structure  set  forth  in  article  II,  section  1, 
as  amended  by  the  twelfth  amendment. 

"'  J.  Douchertt.  The  Electoral  System  of 
the  Unfted  States  17-18  (1906) . 

''  Since  the  electors  meet  In  each  of  the 
state  capitals,  "electoral  college"  (not  a  con- 
stitutional phrase)  in  the  singular  Is  a  mis- 
nomei(  A  single  deliberative  body  was  never 
contetn^jfated. 

"In  1892,  the  Michigan  legislature,  con- 
troUed  by  Democrats,  correctly  foresaw  a 
statewide  victory  by  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  and  sought  to  salvage 
something  for  his  Democratic  opponent  by 
dividing  the  state  into  separate  electoral 
districts.  This  was  challenged,  but  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  McPherson  v. 
Blacker.  146  U.S.  1  (1892).  In  1896  Michigan 
reverted  to  the  general  ticket  method. 

"  Georgia  requires  a  majority,  rather  than 
a  mere  plurality,  of  the  popular  vote,  to  elect 
presidential  electors.  In  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  any  slate  to  attain  a  majority,  Ga  Code 
Ann.  S  34-1514  (Supp.  1967)  calls  for  a  run- 
off between  "the  two  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes."  This  provl- 
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sion.  applicable  to  other  offices  as  well,  would 
seem  not  to  be  readily  adaptable  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  number  of  presidential  electors.  It 
replaced  Ga.  Code  Ann.  5  34-2503  (1962). 
which  called,  instead,  for  appointment  of  the 
electors  by  the  state  legislature  in  the  event 
of  failure  to  attain  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote. 

The  selection  of  electors  must  be  made  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  the  date  set  by  Congress  pursuant 
to  art.  II,  5  1.  par.  4  of  the  Constitution.  It 
has  been  held  that  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision also  requires  that  the  day  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  nation,  and  that  the 
receipt  and  counting  of  absentee  ballots 
after  that  date  would  violate  the  require- 
ment of  uniformity.  Maddox  v.  Board  of 
State  Canvassers,  116  Mont.  217.  149  P.2d 
112  (1944).  This  would  Imply  that  any  run- 
off election  (as  provided  by  Georgia  law) 
would  be  Invalid.  But  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  does  not  compel  that  interpre- 
tation. It  reads:  "The  Congress  may  deter- 
mine the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and 
the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes; 
which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States."  The  last  clause  may  be  re- 
garded as  applying  only  to  the  "Day"  on 
which  the  electors  are  to  give  their  votes, 
and  not  to  the  "Time"  of  "chusing  the  Elec- 
tors." Congress  has  apparenUy  adopted  this 
construction,  since  it  has  provided  |3  U.S.C. 
S2  (1964)]:  "Whenever  any  State  has  held 
an  election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  elec- 
tors, and  has  failed  to  make  a  choice  on  the 
day  prescribed  by  law,  the  electors  may  be 
appointed  on  a  subsequent  day  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  such  State  may 
direct."  See  also  3  U.S.C.  i  4  (1964) . 

Maryland,  while  apparently  permitting  an 
elector  to  be  chosen  by  a  mere  plurality, 
until  recently  required  its  electors  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  receiving  "the  ma- 
Jority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land." Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  33,  l§  153,  156 
(1957) .  The  Election  Code  of  which  this  pro- 
vision was  a  part  was  repealed  in  1967,  and 
Its  replacement  requires  Maryland  electors  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  receiving  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the  state.  Id.  art.  33 
5  20-24  (Supp.  1967). 

="S.  Petersen.  A  Statistical  History  of 
the  American  Presidential  Elections  18 
(1963)    I  hereinafter  Petersen). 

-■'  Peirce  87. 

■'  Colorado's  three  electors,  chosen  by  the 
legislat\ire  rather  than  the  voters  (see  note 
14  supra),  voted  for  Hayes.  Petersen  45.  46. 
If  those  electoral  votes  had  not  been  counted. 
Tllden  would  have  had  a  clear  majority  of 
the  valid  votes,  even  accepting  the  Repub- 
licans position  as  to  all  twenty  disputed  elec- 
toral votes.  It  is  striking  that  In  all  of  the 
protracted  debate  in  Congress,  in  the  Elec- 
toral Commission,  and  elsewhere,  the  argu- 
ment never  seems  to  have  been  advanced  that 
direct  appointment  by  the  legislature  was  In- 
valid. See  McPherson  v  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1.  35 
(1892). 

==  Petersen  55. 

=*  Petersen  54. 

^  Petersen  51-52. 

-■•These  figures  are  based  on  the  rJ60 
Census. 

■'■  Banzhaf,  One  Man,  3312  Votes:  A  Mathe- 
matical Analysis  of  the  Electoral  College.  13 
Vn.L.  L.  Rev.  304  ( 1968) . 

-•^  Id.  at  329. 

•-■'Id.  at  330,  331. 

"See,  e.g..  remarks  of  Congressman  Gos- 
sett  of  Texas,  in  Hearings  on  Amendment  of 
Constitution  To  Abolish  Electoral  College 
System  Before  Subcomm.  No.  1  of  the  House 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  82d  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
264-65  (1951)  : 

■Now,  please  understand,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Negro  in  Harlem  voting  and  to 
his  vote  being  counted,  but  I  do  resent  the 
fact  that  both  parties  wUl  spend  a  hundred 
limes  as  much  money  to  get  his  vote,  and 
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tbat  bl«  TOt«  U  worljb  a  hundred  times  aa 
much  In  tbe  scale  of  national  politics  as  Is 
th«  vote  (tf  a  white  iqan  In  Texas.  I  have  no 
objaotion  to  a  mllllbn  folks  who  cannot 
speak  *"g<»»»«  voting,  or  to  their  votes  being 
coiinted.  but  I  do  retent  the  fact  that  be- 
caiise  they  happen  to  Uve  In  Chicago,  or  De- 
troit, or  New  York,  tkat  their  vote  la  worth 
a  hundred  times  as  tiuch  as  mine  because 
I  happen  to  live  In  Tekas.  b  It  fair,  Is  It  hon- 
est. U  it  democratic.  1*  It  to  the  best  Interest 
of  anyone  In  fact,  to  place  such  a  premium 
on  a  few  thousand  labor  votes,  or  Italian 
votes,  or  Irish  votes,  or  Negro  votes,  or  Jew- 
ish votes,  or  Polish  votes,  or  C!ommunlst 
votes,  or  blg-clty-macblne  votes,  simply  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  located  in  two  or 
three  large,  Industrl^  plvotai  States?  Can 
anything  but  evil  cotne  from  placing  such 
temptation  and  such  power  In  the  hands  of 
poUtlcal  parties  and  political  bosses?  They,  of 
course,  will  never  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  undue  appeals  to  these  minority 
groups  whose  votes  mean  the  balance  of 
power  and  the  election  of  President.  Thus, 
both  said  groups  and  said  p>olltlclans  are 
corrupted  and  the  Nation  suffers." 

"  An  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey  In  1050  vaas  defeated  63-28.  95 
CoNO.  Bjui.  1276- T7  (1|60) .  A  similar  amend- 
ment li^tCQduced  by  Senator  Lehman  in  1966 
was  also  defeated  66-17.  102  Conc.  Rbc.  5657 
(1956).  1 

"  See  PKimcx  185;  L.  Wn-xnoiNC,  Thx  Elsc- 
TOEAL  CoixxGB  97-98  (1958);  Kefauver,  The 
Electoral  College:  Ol4  Reforrru  Take  on  a 
New  Look.  27  Law  ti  Contxicp.  PaoB.  188, 
195-196  (1962). 

"  Hearings  on  SJ.  ^es.  1  Before  the  Sub- 
comm.  on  Conttitutiot\al  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary.  87th  Cong., 
1st  Sees.  691-714  (1941). 
M  102  Cong.  Rcc.  515)  (1956). 
"300  0.3.  186  (1962). 
"377U.S.  533  (1964). 
"376  0.3.  1.  (1964). 

>■  See  note  42  infra  abd  accompanying  text. 
■  Symjioaium  on  tht  Article  V  Convention 
Process.  66  MicH.  L.  Rwr.  837-1016  (1968). 
especially  Dlrksen,  T/^e  Supreme  Court  and 
the  People,  id.  at  837|  and  Ebvin.  Proposed 
Legislation  To  Impletnent  the  Convention 
Method  of  Amending  the  Constitution,  id.  at 
875. 

*°  Attempts  to  delat  the  redlstrlctlng  of 
congressional  seats  have  also  come  close  to 
success.  See  N.Y.  Timet.  April  28.  1967,  at  27, 
col.  4.  1 

"  "Provided  .  .  .  that  no  State,  without  its 
Consent,  shall  be  depmved  of  Its  equal  Suf- 
frage In  the  Senate."  xr.S.  Const,  art.  V.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  al'tlcle.  establishing  the 
amending  process,  canaot  itself  be  amended 
to  permit  destruction  of  tbe  guaranty  of 
equal  representation  ol  the  states  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Even  the  process  of  lamendlng  the  Consti- 
tution is  Itself  loaded  (n  favor  of  the  smaller 
states.  Three  groups  pa^lclpate  In  the  normal 
amendment  process:  tibe  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  state  legislatures. 
Of'these.  only  the  Hoiise  comes  close  to  re- 
flecting population;  Ip  the  Senate  and  in 
counting  the  ratification  votes  of  the  state 
legislatures,  the  rule  lis  not  one  man-one 
vote,  but  one  state-one  vote. 

"  The  eight  largest  cities.  In  order  of  popu- 
lation, were  New  Yorld.  New  York;  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Los  Angeles,  C^lfornla;  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania;  Detroit  J  Michigan;  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Houston,  Texas,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  seven  largest  states  were  New 
York,  California,  Penniylvanla,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Texas,  and  Michigan.  I 

"  Report  op  the  National  Aovisort  Com- 
mission ON  CTvn,  DisoaoEBs  243  (Bantam  ed. 
1968)  [hereinafter  Coif  mission  Report).  Ac- 
cording to  BanzhalTs  tomputatlons,  all  ma- 
jor cities  except  Baltlitiore  and  Washington, 
D.C..  are  In  states  In  >  which  voters  have  a 
greater  vote  than  the  liatlonal  average  In  the 


election    of    the    President.    Banzhaf,    supra 
note  27.  at  329. 

"  See,  e.g..  Commission  Rxpobt. 

•^  See  Commission  Report  455:  The  prin- 
cipal burden  for  funding  the  programs  we 
have  proposed  will  fall  upon  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment.  Caught  between  an  Inadequate  and 
shrinking  tax  base  and  accelerating  demands 
for  public  expenditures,  the  cities  are  not  able 
to  generate  sufficient  financing.  Although 
there  Is  much  more  that  state  governments 
can  and  should  do,  the  taxing  resources  avail- 
able at  this  level  are  far  from  adequate." 

'*  Possible  Illustrations  Include :  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  alleged  Instruction, 
"Clear  It  with  Sidney  [Hlllman),"  with  re- 
spect to  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Vice 
President  In  1944 — probably  resulting  In  the 
choice  of  Truman  over  Byrnes;  the  Republi- 
can nomination  of  Elsenhower  rather  than 
Taft  In  1952  (even  If  based  on  misconceptions 
as  to  tbe  former's  poUtlcal  philosophy);  and 
Kennedy's  victory  over  Johnson  and  others  in 
the  1960  Democratic  Convention.  This  factor 
seems  to  have  been  lees  Influential  in  the  1968 
Conventions.  See  also  note  30  supra. 

*■  We  have  no  assurance,  of  course,  that  the 
leverage  now  exercised  by  the  large  states  will 
continue  to  be  applied  In  favor  of  Improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  Negroes.  Disquiet- 
ing signs  of  "backlash"  have  appeared  In 
some  of  these  states.  At  the  least,  however, 
political  concentration  upon  the  vote  in  the 
"swing"  states  should  serve  to  keep  attention 
upon  the  sore  spots  In  our  society. 

The  time  may  come  when  leadership  of  tbe 
civil  rights  movement  will  pass  to  the  small 
towns,  or  even  to  a  new  generation  of  liberals 
in  tbe  South.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  however, 
that  for  the  time  being  at  least  the  voting 
power  of  the  metropolitan  areas  will  weigh 
In  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  amelioration  of 
the  plight  of  the  Negroes — and  of  the  cities 
as  weU. 

There  are  additional  political  consequences, 
of  possibly  undesirable  character,  which  may 
follow  adoption  of  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President,  but  which  are  beyond  tbe  scope 
of  this  Article.  For  example,  some  feel  that 
the  two-party  system,  with  its  tendency  to 
exclude  doctrinaire  extremism  and  one-Issue 
parties  from  the  mainstream  of  American 
politics,  may  be  Jeopardized  if  this  change  is 
made.  Compare  Brown,  Proposed  Amendment 
a  Power  Vacuum  for  Political  Blackmail?, 
Trial.  June/July  1967,  at  15,  with  Report  or 
the  A.B.A.  Commn.  on  Electoral  College 
REPORM5-6  (1967). 

**  In  1800,  all  Democratic  electors  voted  for 
both  Jefferson  and  Burr,  resulting  in  a  tie.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  eight  states 
initially  voted  for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr,  and 
two  were  tied — giving  no  candidate  the  nec- 
essary majority  of  nine  out  of  the  total  six- 
teen states.  It  was  not  until  the  thirty-sixth 
ballot  that  Jefferson  prevailed. 
-  The  other  such  case,  in  1824,  is  discussed 
in  the  text  accompanying  note  20  supra. 
John  Quincy  Adams  wafe  chosen  on  the  first 
ballot  In  the  House,  but  only  following  con- 
siderable maneuvering  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
spective candidates. 

'*  Since  there  are  usually  an  odd  number 
of  Representatives  and  an  even  number  of 
Senators,  until  recently  there  would  gener- 
ally have  been  an  odd  total  of  electors.  In 
1961.  however,  the  twenty-third  amendment 
accorded  the  District  of  Columbia  what  will 
almost  always  be  three  electoral  votes,  thuB 
resulting  in  an  even  total  of  votes  and  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  tie  even  when  there  are  only  two 
candidates  obtaining  electoral  votes. 

*o  For  example,  a  shift  of  only  12,487  votes 
in  CallforiUa  and  Ohio.  Petersen  102. 

I*'  See  Wechsler.  Presidential  Elections  and 
the  Constitution:  A  Comment  on  Proposed 
Amendment.  36  ABA.J.  181  (1949). 

"  E.  CORWiN,  The  President,  Opfice  and 
Pov«rERS67  (1967). 

••PrrERSEN  112. 

"Plcc«rd.    The    Resolution    of    Electorml 


Deadlocks  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  Sxlxctino  the  President:  The  Twkntt- 
SEVXNTH  Discussion  and  Debate  Manual 
(Aly  ed.  1953-1954).  reprinted  In  Hearings, 
supra  note  33.  at  826,  828. 

"The  Georgia  Constitution  has  an  un- 
usual provision  that  If  no  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor receives  a  majority  of  the  votes,  the 
General  AsBembly  shall  choose  the  governor 
from  between  the  two  candidates  with  the 
largest  number  of  votes.  This  provision  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Fortson 
V.  Morris,  385,  U.S.  231  (1966).  The  require- 
ment of  a  majority  In  primary  elections  Is. 
common  in  the  South  but  not  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

'■*  See  note  19  supra. 

"  Those  elections  were  in  1824,  1844.  1848. 
1856,  1860,  1876,  1880,  1884,  1888,  1892,  1912, 
1916,  1948,  1960.  and  1968. 

^  This  proposal  is  being  strenuously  urged 
by  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New 
York.  See  Bingham,  Keep  It  out  of  the  House. 
Atlantic,  Sept.  1968,  at  85. 

'■*  This  alternative  was  apparently  first  pro- 
posed by  James  Madison  In  1823.  Plccard, 
supra  note  54,  at  840.  It  has  also  been  in- 
cluded in  amendments  advocated  by  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  which  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  substitute 
automatic  computation  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  state  In  favor  of  the  candidate  poll- 
ing a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  therein. 
See,  e.g..  S.J.  Res.  58,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
:3  (1965);  HJI.J.  Res.  278.  89th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  5  3  (1965).  See  also  text  accompanying 
note  125  infra. 

"See  Ray  v.  Blair,  343  VB.  214,  232-33 
(1952)  (Justice  Jackson  dissenting);  The 
Federalist  No.  68  (Hamilton) . 

"  The  Federalist  No.  68,  at  608-09  (J. 
Hamilton  ed   1868). 

"^  E.  Stanwood,  a  Histort  of  the  Presi- 
dency 51   (1928) . 

"See  notes  15  and  48  supra. 

-  See  Peirce  123. 

"  As  Thomas  Hart  Benton  wrote,  in  S.  Rtip. 
No.  22,  19tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  4  (1826)  : 

"In  the  first  election  held  under  the  con- 
stitution, the  people  looked  beyond  these 
agents  (electors),  fixed  upon  their  own  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
took  pledges  from  the  electoral  candi- 
dates to  obey  their  will.  In  every  subsequent 
election,  the  same  thing  has  been  done.  Elec- 
tors, therefore,  have  not  answered  the  design 
of  their  institution.  They  are  not  the  inde- 
pendent body  and  superior  characters  which 
they  were  intended  to  be.  They  are  not  left 
to  the  exercise  of  their  own  Judgment;  on  the 
contrary,  they  give  their  vote,  or  bind  them- 
selves to  give  it,  according  to  tbe  will  of  their 
constituents,  they  have  degenerated  into 
mere  agents,  in  a  case  which  requires  no 
agency,  and  where  the  agent  must  be  useless, 
if  he  is  faithful,  anc^angerotiS,  If  he  is  not." 

°"  See  text  accom^tnylng  note  21  supra. 

'"2  H.  Scitdder.  James  Rijssell  Lowell 
216-17  (1901). 

""Dissenting,  in  Ray  v.  Blair,  343  U.S.  214. 
232  (1962). 

"•  See    Hearings,    supra    note    33,    at    562 
666. 

•"  Peirce  124. 

•'  Peirce  338. 

^  The  requirement  In  both  art.  II,  {  I  and 
the  twelfth  amendment  that  the  electors 
"vote  by  ballot"  may  be  regarded  as  implying 
a  written,  secret  vote,  adding  further  support 
for  the  notion  of  untranuneled  discretion. 
But,  "by  common  practice  since  the  earliest 
days,  the  ballot  is  not  secret  and  sometimes 
is  not  even  a  ballot  at  all."  Peirce  129-30. 

"146  NY.  Misc.  836,  262  N.Y.  Supp.  320 
(Sup.  C*.  1933) . 

■"■  146  N.Y.  Misc.  at  841-42,  262  N.Y.  Supp.  at 
326. 

™  146  N.Y.  at  846,  262  (N.Y,  Supp.  at  330- 
31. 

'«  286  UJ3.  366, 369  ( 1983) . 
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"  state  ex  rel.  Hawke  v.  Myers,  132  Ohio  St. 
18.  4  NJB.  2d  397  (1936). 

"State  ex  rel.  Nebraska  Republican  State 
Cent.  Comm.  v.  Wait.  92  Neb.  813,  326,  138 
N.W.  159,  163  (1912),  may  also  be  regarded  as 
premised  upon  the  notion  of  a  legal  duty  on 
the  part  of  electors  to  support  their  party's 
nominees.  Theodore  Roosevelt  won  the  1912 
Nebraska  Republican  preference  pirlmary,  but 
Taft  received  the  national  Republican  nomi- 
nation. Six  Roosevelt  supporters  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  as 
Nebraska  electors  were  also  chosen  as  the 
nominees  of  the  state  Progressive  Party.  The 
petitioner  was  awarded  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  secretary  of  state 
to  print  the  names  of  other  persons  as  Re- 
publican candidates  for  electors  Instead  of 
the  six  Roosevelt  men.  The  Nebraska  supreme 
court  affirmed  on  the  ground  that  the  six  had 
forfeited  their  position  as  Republican  can- 
didates by  accepting  the  Progressive  nomi- 
nation. The  court  stated: 

"Here  the  persons  who  have  been  nominated 
as  presldenUal  electors,  having,  if  elected, 
but  a  single  duty  to  perform,  viz.,  to  vote  for 
the  candidates  nominated  by  the  party  by 
whose  votes  they  were  themselves  nominated, 
openly  declare  that  they  will  not  perform  that 
duty,  but  will  vote  for  the  candidates  of  an- 
other and  distinctly  antagonistic  party.  This 
would  make  performance  of  their  duty  im- 
possible, and  a  Judicial  determination  of  the 
existence  of  a  vacancy  was,  therefore,  un- 
necessary. The  candidates  had  by  their  own 
acts,  vacated  their  places  as  Republican  pres- 
idential electors." 

See  also  Johnson  v.  Coyne,  47  S.D.  138,  142, 
196  N.W.  492,  493  (1923),  holding  that  de- 
spite a  state  law  permitting  only  one  office 
for  each  nominating  petition,  a  single  peti- 
tion for  an  entire  slate  of  electors  was  valid, 
because  "presumably  this  group  stands  as 
a  unit  for  one  candidate  for  President." 

™  See.  e.g..  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  No.  87, 
250  Ala.  399.  400,  34  S.2d  598,  600  (1948); 
Breldenthal  v.  Edwards,  57  Kan.  332.  337,  46 
P.  469.  470  (1896) ;  State  ex  rel.  Beck  v.  Hum- 
mel. 150  Ohio  St.  127.  146,  80  N.E.2d  899,  908 
(1948). 

«343U.S.  214. 

n  257  Ala.  151,  57  S.2d  395  (1952). 
«343  U.S.  at  227. 
*'  343  U.S.  at  229-30. 

"  See  text  accompanying  notes  60-71  supra. 
»  343  U.S.  at  233. 
••  343  U.S.  at  233. 

•'Alaska  Stat.  §15.30  090  (1962);  Cal. 
Elections  Code  §25106  (West  1961);  Colo. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §49-20-1  (5)  (1963;  Conn. 
Gen.  Stat.  Rev.  §9-176  (1967);  Fla.  Stat. 
ANN.  5  103.021  (Supp.  1968);  Hawah  Rev. 
Laws  §  11-221  (Supp.  1965) ;  Idaho  Code  Ann. 
§34-904  (Supp.  1967);  Md.  Ann.  Code,  art 
33.  §20-4  (Supp.  1967);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat. 
§§  298.050  (1967);  N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  5  3-10-1.1 
(Supp.  1967) ;  Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  26.  §  519- 
21  (Supp.  1967);  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  §248.355 
(Replacement  Part  1965);  Tenn.  Code  Ann. 
§  2-403  (1956).  See  also  Va.  Code  Ann.  §  24- 
290  6  (1950).  declaring  how  electors  are  "ex- 
j>ected"  to  vote.  None  of  these  laws  appears  to 
have  come  before  the  courts. 

wD.C.  Code  Ann.  §  l-1108(g)    (1967). 
*  While  some  of  these  state  laws  prescribe 
criminal  punishment  for  violation  of  an  elec- 
tor's pledge,  none  expressly  purports  to  re- 
verse his  vote  In  such  a  case. 

"A  law  which  would  fully  test  legislative 
power  over  elector  discretion  would  be  one 
which  automatically  forfeited  his  office  upon 
casting  a  defecting  vote.  Other  electors  or 
party  officials  could  be  authorized  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  spot.  His  Initial  appointment 
would  have  been  conditional  upon  his  per- 
forming his  promise.  This  would  require 
open  voting  and  would  certainly  encounter 
a  contention  that  tbe  balloting  must  be 
secret."  Klrby,  Limitations  of  the  Power  of 
State  Legislatures  Over  Presidential  Electors, 
27  Law  &.  Contemp.  Prob.  495.  509  (1962). 


•»  U.S.  Const,  amend.  XXTTT. 
"D.C.  Code  Ann.  5  l-1108(g)    (1967)    (em- 
phasis added)    (derived  from  Act  of  Oct.  4, 
1961,75  Stat.  818). 

«C/.  e.g.,  Marbury  v.  Madison,  5  U.S.   (1 
Cranch)  137,  176  (1803). 

"» Sec.  e.g.,  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  17  U.S. 
(4  Wheat.)  316.  401  (1819);  Stuart  v.  Laird, 
5  US.  (1  Cranch)  299,  309  (1803). 
0*  vs.  Const,  amend.  XXIV. 
>«  Another  possible  purpose  might  have 
been  to  cover  presidential  preference  pri- 
maries, where  held.  Cf.  Hearings  on  SJ.  Res. 
4  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess..  145  (1968). 

"»  See  Llewellyn,  The  Constitution  as  an  In- 
stitution, 34  CoLOM.  L.  Rev.  1,  12  (1934)  : 
"(Wjherever  there  are  today  established  prac- 
tices 'under'  or  'in  accordance  with'  the  Doc- 
ument, it  is  only  the  practice  which  can  le- 
gitimatize the  words  as  being  still  part  of  our 
going  Constitution.  It  is  not  the  words  which 
legitimatize  the  practice.  This  is  the  first 
principle  of  a  sane  theory  of  our  constitu- 
tional law.  Its  necessity  is  patent  wherever 
practice  has  fiatly  abrogated  a  portion  of  this 
'supreme  law  of  the  land.'  Discretion  in  the 
electoral  college  Is  the  classls  instance;  can 
any  doubt  that  if  that  college  should  today 
disregard  their  mandate,  such  action  would 
be  contrary  to  our  Constitution?  Yet  'vote 
by  ballot' — the  original  language,  repeated 
in  the  Twelfth  Amendment — is  a  strange  way 
of  saying  'act  as  rubber  stamps."  [Emphasis 
in  the  original]." 

For  an  interesting  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment that  state  power  to  bind  electors  would 
implement,  rather  than  defeat,  the  purposes 
of  the  Framers,  see  Note,  Sfofe  Power  To  Bind 
Presidential  Electors,  65  Colum.  L.  Rev.  696 
(1965);  cf.  Klrby.  Limitations  on  the  Power 
of  State  Legislatures  Over  Presidential  Elec- 
tions. 27  Law  &  Contemp.  Prob.  495,  505-06 
(1962). 

«  In  each  such  instance,  Congress  counted 
the  electoral  votes  as  actually  cast. 

■  While  one  frequently  encounters  the 
statement  that  even  where  the  duty  of  a  pub- 
lic official  is  merely  ministerial,  mandamus 
will  not  lie  if  the  violation  of  duty  has  not  yet 
occurred  but  has  merely  been  threatened  for 
the  future  [see,  e.g.,  55  Cjr.S.  Mandamus  5  33 
(1948)].  it  Is  doubtful  whether  most  courts 
would  refuse  to  grant  mandamus  on  that 
ground.  See,  e.g..  People  ex  rel.  Hotchklss  v. 
Smith.  206  N.Y.  231,  241,  99  N.E.  568,  571 
(1912). 

» See  Note.  Injunctive  Protection  of  Po- 
litical Rights  in  the  Federal  Courts,  62  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  659,  666-67  (1949);  cf.  Giles  v.  Harris, 
189  U.S.  475,  486,  488  (1903) . 

""  Supreme  Court  review  of  state  court  de- 
cisions may  apply  only  to  "[f  Jinal  Judgments 
or  decrees  rendered  by  the  highest  court  or 
a  State  in  which  a  decision  could  be  had  .  .  ." 
28U.S.C.  5  1257  (1964). 

1"  369  U.S.  186.  204-08  (1962) . 
I'o  A  candidate  himself  would   apparently 
also  have  standing  to  raise  the  question. 

'"'See  Ray  v.  Blair.  343  U.S.  214.  224-25 
(1952). 

■•«28U.S.C.  §  1311  (1964). 
"«  28  U.S.C.  §  1343(3)   (1964). 
"o  See  Holt  V.  Indiana  Mfg.  Co..  176  U.S.  68, 
71-72  (1900). 

'•^  See  Hague  v.  C.I.O..  307  U.S.  496,  531 
(1939)  (opinion  of  Justice  Stone).  (The  test 
is  whether  the  "gist  of  the  cause  of  action 
was  not  damage  or  injury  to  property,  but 
unconstitutional  infringement  of  a  right  of 
personal  liberty  not  susceptible  of  valuation 
in  money.");  Anglo-American  Provision  Co. 
V.  Davis  Provision  Co.,  105  Fed.  536  (C.C.S.D. 
NY.  1900)   (full  faith  and  credit  clause). 

28  U.S.C.  5  1331(a)  (1964)  might  also  con- 
fer Jurisdiction  upon  federal  district  courts, 
since  the  action  seemingly  "arises  under  the 
Constitution  ...  of  the  United  States,"  but 
the    $10,000    Jurisdictional    amount    would 


probably  defeat  any  plaintiff  other  than  the 
presidential  or  vice-presidential  candidates 
themselves. 

""28  U.S.C.  5  1254(1)  (1964). 
iw  For  examples  of  announcement  of  the 
decision  prior  to  publication  of  the  opinion 
in  cases  involving  presidential  elections,  see 
McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1;  22  n.l 
(1892) ;  Ray  v.  Blair.  343  U.S.  154,  full  opinion 
delivered.  343  U.S.  214  ( 1952) . 

While  an  attempt  might  be  made.  Instead, 
to  invoke  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  state 
would  be  a  proper  plaintiff,  and  even  more 
Improbable  that  either  the  United  States  or 
another  state  would  be  the  appropriate  de- 
fendant. 

'">  369  US.  186,  210  ( 1962) . 
">  U.S.  Const,  amend.  XII. 
11=  "The  famous  phrase  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 'the  votes  shall  then  be  covmted'  has 
been  like  an  apple  of  discord  almost  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Government."  J.  Douch- 
ertt.  The  Electoral  System  of  totUntted 
States  254  ( 1906 ) .  The  respective  r(5i^of  the 
Vice  President  and  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress were  the  subject  of  frequent  congres- 
sional debates  over  the  years,  and  passions 
frequently  rose  high  over  what  was  only  of 
theoretical  importance  In  every  election  save 
that  of  1876.  See  id.,  chs.  2.  4;  Wroth,  Election 
Contests  and  the  Electoral  Vote,  65  Dick.  L. 
Rev.  321  (1961). 

"'  Act  of  Jan.  29.  1877.  ch.  37,  19  Stat.  227. 
'"3  U.S.C.  §§6,  15-18  (1964).  3  U.S.C.  §  15 
( 1964)  permits  the  rejection  of  electoral  voles 
even  of  electors  whose  appointments  have 
been  lawfully  certified  by  proper  state  au- 
thority if  both  houses  of  Congress  "agree 
that  such  vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so  reg- 
ularly given  by  electors  whose  appointment 
has  been  so  certified."  Cf.  J.  Douchertt. 
supra  note  112,  at  235.  No  definition  of  "regu- 
larly given"  is  provided,  and  while  Congress 
has  thus  far  always  recorded  the  electoral 
votes  as  actually  cast,  it  might  at  some  time 
treat  this  clause  as  authorizing  It  to  reject 
votes  cast  contrary  to  pledge  or  expectation. 
At  most,  this  would  seem  only  to  cancel  such 
votes  and  not  to  record  them  in  favor  of  the 
party  candidates. 
'"146U.S.  1. 
"•  146  U.S.  at  23. 

1"  In  a  recent  case  challenging  the  method 
used  by  the  states  in  choosing  electors — 
specifically  the  general  ticket  system — the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  entertain  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  It  pursuant  to  its  orig- 
inal JurlBdlction.  Delaware  v.  New  York,  385 
U.S.  895  ( 1966) .  No  reason  for  the  refusal  was 
stated.  See  also  WUUams  v.  Virginia  State 
Bd.  of  Elections,  37  U.SX.W.  2065  (E.D.  Va. 
July  16.  1968);  Penton  v.  Humphrey,  264  F. 
Supp.  250  (S.D.  Miss.  1967). 
"•>  307  U.S.  433  (1939). 
"» 307  U.S.  at  450. 

'-■«  307  U.S.  at  454-55  (footnote  omitted) . 
la  369  U.S.  at  127.  See  also  Powell  v  McCor- 
mack,  395  F.  2d  577.  591-96  (D.C.  Clr.  1968) 
(opinion  of  Burger.  J.) . 

1==  See  text  accompanying  notes  111-14 
supra. 

^  One  can  imagine,  in  the  1968  election,  a 
case  entitled  Humphrey  v.  Humphrey;  or 
Nixon  v.  Nixon  in  1960. 

'*«"The  Congress  is  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  the  President  is  the 
executive  department.  Neither  can  be  re- 
strained In  its  action  by  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment; though  the  acts  of  bo«h.  when  per- 
formed, are,  In  proper  cases,  subject  to  its 
cognizance."  Mississippi  v.  Johnson.  71  U.S. 
(4  Wall.)  475.  600  (1866). 

,is5See  Hearings  on  SJ.  Res.  1  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Constitutional  Amendments 
of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  363-91  (1961);  Hearings, 
supra  note  95,  at  151-71;  H.R.  Doc.  No.  364. 
89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  5-6  (1966). 
'^  See  Hearings,  supra  note  126. 
'"  See  text  accompanying  note  29  supra. 
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8,  cl.  17  (emphasis 


i*U5.  Const   art.  n.  |  1. 

™  See  text  accommpaitylng  not*  14  supra. 

»»•  US.  CottST.  art  II,  |  I 

i«U.8.  Const,  art  I,  I 
added). 

">  See  note  1 13,  supra. 

«"Se«  note  114  supra. 

■'"  See  text  accompaiiylng  not«a  110-24 
supra.  \ 

'»U.S.  Const,  art.  VIj  cl.  3. 

■»110  U.S.  861   (18«4). 

•"Act  of  May  31,  1870.jch.  116,  S  «,  16  Stat. 
141,  ttae  present  equivalent  of  which  Is  18 
use.  {  241   (1964). 

>•  Act  of  April  20,  18711  ch.  22.  i  2.  17  Stat. 
13,  14.  which  resembles  me  present  18  U.S.C. 
:  594(1964). 

'»110  U.S.  at  667-58,  663,  666. 

i"2»0  U.S    534    (1934), 

•••2  U.S.C.   Jl  241-66   (J1964). 

i«  390  US.  at  544-46. 

>•*  United  SUtes  v.  Classic.  313  VS.  299 
(1941) ;  Si  Parte  Slebold,  100  U.S.  371  (1879) . 
In  United  States  v.  Mostly.  238  U.S.  383.  386 
(1916).  Justice  Holmes  stated:  "We  regard 
It  as  equally  unquestionable  that  the  right 
to  have  one's  vote  counted  Is  as  open  to  pro- 
tection by  Congress  as  tHe  right  to  put  a  bal- 
lot In  the  Vox."  : 

>*f"D.S.  COlrtT.  art  I,  5  4, 

'"See  Burroughs  v  U4Ued  States.  290  VS. 
534.647-46  (1934): 

The  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  from 
corruption  being  clear,  the  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  presents  a  question  primarily 
addressed  to  the  Judgment  of  Congress.  If  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  means  adopted  are 
really  calculated  to  attalo  the  end.  the  degree 
erf  their  necessity,  the  extent  to  which  they 
conduce  to  the  end.  the  tloeeness  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  means  adopted  and  the  end  to 
be  attained,  are  matters  for  congressional 
determination  aloae. 

'"  Of.  United  States  v.  Classic.  313  VS.  299 
( 1941 ) ;  a  stata  may  bei  under  no  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  provide  primary  elec- 
tions, but  If  It  does  they  fall  within  the  reach 
of  congressional  reg\ilait>ry  power. 

1"  Section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
may  serve  as  an  alternative  basis  of  congres- 
sional power.  Cf.  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641  (1966).  Some  dOubt  arises,  however, 
as   to   which   provision   of  section    1   of  the 
fourteenth   amendment   Congress   would   b« 
enforcing.  If  all  voters  are  denied  an  effec- 
tive vote  for  President,  the  equal  protection 
clause  may  be  lnappllcat)le.  The  right  to  cast 
a   meaningful   vote,   hoi^ever.   may   be   pro- 
tected as  a  "liberty"  uqder  the  due  process 
clause.  And.  while  there  is  no  Supreme  Court 
holding  presently  extant  finding  a  vlolaUon 
of  the  privileges  and  in^nunltles  clause,  the 
right  to  vota  for  Presldflint  might  fall  within 
the   test   stiggested    in    the   Slaughterhoxise 
Cases.  83  VS.    (16  Wal).)    36.  79    (1873).   as 
among  those  "which  o^e  their  existence  to 
the  Federal  Government,  Ita  National  char- 
acter. Ita  Constitution,  or  Its  laws."  But  cf. 
Pope  V.  WllUams.  193  U.9.  621  (1904) .  Perhaps 
an   argument   could    alio   be   based   on   the 
rights  of  citizenship   conferred  by  the  first 
sentence  of  the  fourte^th  amendment.  Cf. 
Schneider  v.  Rusk.  377  Xr.S.  163.  166  (1964). 
In  Invalidating  the  Ohio  laws  that  made  it 
difficult  for  third-party  candidates  to  appear 
on  the  ballot,  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
held  that  the  equal  ptotectlon  claiise  pro- 
tects "the  right  of  qualified  voters,  regard- 
less of  their  political  petauasion,  to  cast  their 
votes    effectively."    WlUlams    v.    Rhodes,    37 
U.Si.W.    4001,     4003     (Oct.     16.     1968).    37 
U.Si.W.  at  4006.  WhetHer  It  foUows  that  the 
fourteenth   amendmen1|  forbids  breaches  of 
faith  by  presidential  electors,  as  a  denial  at 
the  right  to  cast  effectlte  votes,  a  determina- 
tion by  Congress  that  $uch  conduct  violates 
the  fourteenth  amendn^ent  might  be  upheld. 
"•3U.S.C.  I  16  (1964)i 
^-See    text    accompanying    notes    110-23 
supra. 


i— An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  such 
an  Issue  was  made  by  appellanta'  counsel  In 
Banco  Naolonal  de  Cuba  v.  Farr.  383  P.2d 
166  (3d  Clr.  1967),  cert,  denied,  390  UJ8.  966 
(1968).  The  Supreme  Court  had  previously 
held  that  the  "act  of  stata"  doctrine  pre- 
vented the  courta  from  examining  the  valid- 
ity of  certain  acta  of  the  Cuban  Government. 
Banco  Naclonal  de  Cuba  v.  Sabbatlno,  376 
U.S.  398  (1964).  The  "Hlckenlooper  Amend- 
ment." 23  US.C.  §J  2370(c)  (2)  (Supp.  IH 
1968)  provided.  In  part,  that  "no  court  In 
the  United  States  shall  decline  on  the  ground 
of  the  federal  act  of  stata  doctrine  to  make 
a  detarmlnatlon  on  the  mertta  giving  effect 
to  the  principles  of  International  law.  .  .  ." 
On  remand,  the  Banco  Naclonal  de  Cuba 
contan(}ed  that  this  was  an  unconstitutional 
attampt  to  confer  upon  the  courta  Jurisdic- 
tion over  nonjusticiable  questions.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  Interpreted 
the  Sabbatino  decision  as  not  based  upon 
the  Constitution,  but  as  a  choice  "among  a 
number  of  constitutionally  p>ermlsslble  al- 
tamatlve  rules"  (383  P.2d  at  181),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  modifying  statute. 

"'  U.S.  CoNSTK.  art.  HI,  §  2. 

"'Cf.  Muskrat  v.  United  States.  219  U.S. 
346   (1911). 

"•C/.  Aetna  Ufe  Ins.  Co.  v,  Haworth.  300 
US.  227  (1937).  This  may  be  true  even  If  the 
bar  to  court  action  Is  found  In  the  Constitu- 
tion— not  In  the  lack  of  a  case  or  controversy 
under  article  m.  but  In  the  sense  that  the 
Constitution  has  conferred  final  decision- 
making power  upon  Congress.  Conceivably. 
Congress  might  be  deemed  empowered  to 
withdraw  that  barrier  to  court  action.  (This 
would  clearly  not  be  possible  If  the  function 
involved  were  Inherently  of  a  nonjudicial 
nature,  such  as  the  determination  whether 
to  enact  legislation  or  ratify  a  treaty;  but  It 
may  be  possible  where  the  types  of  questions 
to  be  considered  and  relief  requested  are 
similar  to  those  often  coming  before  courta.) 

Perhaps  there  is  an  analogy  to  be  found 
In  the  areas  of  state  Interference  with  inter- 
state commerce  and  intergovernmental  im- 
munities: courta  have  held  state  action  to 
violate  the  Constitution  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  expression,  but  Congress  may 
legislate  to  remove  the  barrier.  Compare 
Leisy  V.  Hardin,  136  VS.  100  (1890),  with 
m  re  Rahrer,  140  U.S.  548  (1891). 

"*  Cf.  Powell  V.  McCormack,  396  P.2d  577, 
595-96  (D.C.  Clr.  1968)  (opinion  of  Bur- 
ger. J.). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  designate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  persuaded 
that  the  presidential  elector  duly  chosen 
is  an  independent  agent.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  does  not  recognize 
the  degree  of  Independence  of  agency  in 
this  regard;  but,  out  of  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  and 
out  of  appreciation  for  the  services  he  is 
rendering  in  dramatizing  the  need  for 
constitutional  change,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  if  he 
would  have  some  views  to  rebut  the 
views  given  by  the  senior  Senator  fn»n 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  shall  not  engage  in  fur- 
ther arguments  on  the  substance  of  this 
question  I  think  an  important  purpose 
may  have  been  served.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  referred  to 
It. 


I  hope  that  this  has  been  a  useful  ex- 
ercise. I  hope  that  all  of  us  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  that  is  involved; 
and  I  hope  that,  whatever  the  result, 
this  exercise  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
kind  of  electoral  reform  we  should  bfr- 
considerlng. 

I  am  somewhat  pessimistic  about  such 
reform  because  over  500  such  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  none  of  them  has  got- 
ten anjrwhere.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  took  this  previously  imused  method  of 
raising  the  issue.  I  hope  we  have  stim- 
ulated this  forum  with  that  exercise. 
Let  me  point  out,  before  closing,  that 
whether  we  accept  the  challenge  or  de- 
feat it.  we  will  be  setting  a  precedent. 

In  my  judgment,  defeating  the  chal- 
lenge means  a  further  dilution  of  the 
tradition  which  was  almost  unchallenged 
until  1948 — the  tradition  that  electors 
elected  on  a  party  slate  shall  honor  their 
party's  candidate  for  President.  Until 
1948  that  was  an  almost  unbroken  and 
unchallenged  tradition. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  three 
or  four  Instances  of  the  maverick  or 
faithless  elector,  so  called.  Then  In  this 
election,  as  in  the  previous  one.  there 
was  the  suggestion  that  the  electors 
ought  to  be  organized  to  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  electorate. 

After  this  long  historic  period  of  com- 
mitment by  electors  to  their  parties'  can- 
didates— if  we  defeat  this  challenge  to- 
day, we  will  further  undermine  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, the  maneuverability,  and  the  fiex- 
ibihty  of  presidential  electors,  with  kinds 
of  consequences  that  ought  to  give  us 
pause.  That  would  be.  I  think,  the  effect 
of  defeating  the  challenge.  Supporting 
the  challenge,  I  think,  would  tighten  up, 
or  at  least  tend  to  tighten  up,  the  elec- 
toral process,  until  such  time  as  we  re- 
form it,  and  reduce  the  risks  to  which  I 
have  referred  and  which  trouble  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Having  spelled  out  the  issue  &s  best  I 
could  today,  with  these  limitations  of  de- 
bate, I  think  I  have  said  as  much  as  I 
should,  and  perhaps  more;  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  what  I  think  has  been 
excellent  attention  to  this  Issue,  and  deep 
concern  over  its  implications. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
are  no  further  designations  of  time  by 

the  majority  or  minority  leaders 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  desig- 
nate the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  insert  In  the  Record 
a  statement  pertinent  to  the  matter  un- 
der discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Btrd  of  West 
VnciNiA 
Mr.  President,  on  the  vote  to  sustain  the 
objection,  properly  filed  by  Senator  Edmund 
Muskle  and  Representative  James  O'Hara,  to 
the  counting  of  the  vote  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Bailey, 
a  duly  elected  elector  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  I  voted  "no."  While  Dr.  Bailey  was 
ethically  and  morally  required,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  cast  his  electoral  vote  for  ISr.  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Splro  T.  Agnew,  I  be- 
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lleve,  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so. 
As  an  authorized  elector,  he  was  a  free  agent 
to  vote  as  he  pleased,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  It  has  usually 
been  customary  to  vote  for  the  party  nom- 
inee. Custom  cannot  change  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  vote  In  question  was  regularly  cast  by 
an  elector  certified  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  being  duly  chosen,  and.  although 
I  believe  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  either  to  abolish  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  or.  at  least,  to  bring  about  a 
fairer  and  better  method  of  allocating  the 
electoral  votes  under  the  Electoral  College 
system,  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  has 
any  Constitutional  power  to  reject  the  vote 
of  Dr.  Bailey.  To  do  so  would  be  to  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  would.  In  effect, 
amend  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution,  under  Article  V  thereof, 
provides  lor  Its  own  amendment  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Republic,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  In  the  Congress  can  arrogate  this  func- 
tion to  ourselves  alone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
me  one-half  minute? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  can  designate  himself  for  one- 
half  minute.  He  has  the  floor. 

ORDER     FOR      ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL     THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  9.  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtU  12  o'clock 
noon  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  desig- 
nate the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  file  a  statement 
pertinent  to  this  debate  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    SPONG 


Mr.  President,  the  challenge  to  the  vote 
cast  by  a  North  Carolina  elector  made  dur- 
ing the  count  of  the  electoral  votes  before 
the  Congress  today  dramatizes  the  need  for 
immediate  and  effective  reform  of  our  system 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  elector  in  question  ran  and  was  elected 
to  his  office  as  a  nominee  of  the  Republican 
Party.  However,  when  the  North  Carolina 
electors  met  to  cast  their  votes  In  the  State 
Capital  at  Raleigh  he  voted,  not  for  the  Re- 
pubUcan  nominees  for  President  and  Vice 
President  but  for  the  nominees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Independent  Party. 

When  the  North  Carolina  vote  was  an- 
nounced during  the  count  of  the  electoral 
vote  before  Congress.  It  was  challenged  and 
the  Congress  was  urged  to  refuse  to  count 
the  ballot  cast  by  the  North  Carolina  elector 
for  the  nominees  of  the  American  Independ- 
ent Party.  It  was  argued  by  those  who  raised 
the  objection  that  by  running  on  a  slate 
committed  to  the  Republican  nominees,  the 
North  Carolina  elector  was  bound  to  vote  for 
them  In  the  Electoral  College. 

However  desirable  and  logical  It  may  be 
that  electors  be  prevented  from  disregarding 
their  pledges  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  ita  history  Indicates  that  they 
are  free  to  act  as  they  wish. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written  It  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  that 
docimient  that  electors  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent in  casting  their  votes.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  the  ConsUtution  was  written 
to  seriously  limit  the  discretion  of  the  elec- 
tors In  casting  their  ballote. 


WhUe  the  Constitution  has  remained  un- 
changed In  this  respect  the  growth  of  polit- 
ical parties  and  tradition  has  led  the  voters 
to  expect  that  electors  wUl  act  as  agente  of 
the  electorate  and  vrtll  vote  for  those  they 
Indicate  they  will  support. 

The  Instance  today  of  the  wayward  North 
Carolina  elector  demonstrates  the  dangerous 
gap  between  the  form  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent outlined  In  the  Constitution  and  the 
reality  of  our  political  system.  In  this  case 
an  elector's  defection  has  no  Impact  on  the 
choice  of  a  President,  but  In  a  close  election 
the  swltehlng  of  a  few  electoral  votes  could 
create  a  very  real  and  dangerous  crisis  in 
our  nation. 

As  one  who  Is  pledged  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  to 
reject  the  objections  to  the  North  Carolina 
electoral  vote  and  allow  Its  vote  to  be 
counted  as  cast  by  Its  electors. 

However.  It  Is  also  my  duty  to  state  my 
belief  that  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress undertake  a  fundamental  Constitu- 
tional reform  of  our  electoral  system  before 
this  nation  Is  faced  with  a  political  crUls 
of  the  highest  magmtude. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  that  speeches 
they  receive  unanimous  consent  to  file, 
under  the  strict  rule  under  which  we  are 
operating,  will  not  appear  in  speech  type, 
but  will  appear  in  insertion  type  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
designate  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
arguments  have  been  very  well  made 
here,  except  for  one  distinction  which  I 
should  like  to  make.  That  is  that  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  challenge  because  I 
believe  Congress  has  the  p)ower  to  correct 
deception  on  the  people.  In  16  States, 
including  North  Carolina,  the  designa- 
tion on  the  ballot  is  not  of  the  electors, 
but  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
by  name.  That  is  also  the  case  in  my 
State.  Clearly,  both  the  12th  amendment 
and  the  North  Carolina  statute  con- 
template good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
plcctor 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  serious 
doubt,  constitutionally,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  vote  can  be  given  to  any  candi- 
date. Having  been  invalidated,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  it  faUs.  That  is  a  very 
important  precedent. 

So  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  vote.  I 
shall  not  vote  to  give  the  vote  to  Nixon 
or  any  other  candidate,  but  I  shall  vote 
to  sustain  the  challenge  invalidating  the 
vote  itself. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  designations? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  des- 
ignate the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    MONDAI.X 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  Join  in  the 
objection  to  counting  the  electoral  vote  of 
North  Carolina  as  received,  which  has  been 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  and  the  distinguished  member  from 
Michigan. 


The  immediate  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  a 
Presidential  elector  can  disregard  the  choice 
of  a  presidential  candidate  by  a  plurality 
of  the  voters  In  his  State  and  cast  his  vote 
for  another  Individual.  This  is  what  the 
elector  from  North  CaroUna  has  done  in 
casting  his  vote  for  George  C.  Wallace  In- 
stead of  for  Richard  Nixon,  the  candidate 
who  received  a  pluraUty  of  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

The  basis  of  this  challenge  Is  that  the 
vote  of  the  "faithless  elector"  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  not  "regularly  given"  as  specified 
by  the  Electoral  Count  Law  of  1887  and  that 
It  should  not  be  counted. 

My  colleagues  maintain  that  while  the  of- 
fice of  Presidential  elector  was  originally 
conceived  of  under  the  Constitution  as  be- 
ing one  of  Judgment  and  Independence,  the 
principle  soon  begins  to  emerge  that  the 
electors  were  to  be  Instructed  "agente"  of 
the  people  and  that  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves. They  point  out  that  this  principle  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  system  for 
electing  a  President.  Consequently,  when 
the  elector  cast  his  vote  for  George  Wallace, 
he  violated  this  principle,  as  well  as  the  law 
of  North  Carolina,  which  contemplates  that 
electors  will  vote  for  the  nominees  of  their 
partv. 

After  considering  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made.  I  have  decided  to  support 
my  colleagues'  challenge.  In  supporting  this 
challenge,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  reform  In  the  Presidential  election  sys- 
tem—reform which  will  fully  effectuate  the 
principle  that  the  choice  of  a  President  Is 
to  be   made  by  the  people  themselves. 

If  this  challenge  Is  successful.  Congress 
vrtll  establish  the  precedent  that  It  Is  pre- 
pared to  Invalidate  the  vote  of  a  "faithless 
elector."  This  precedent  would  offer  limited 
assurance  that  an  Individual  elector  or  a 
group  of  electors  will  not  be  able  to  Ignore 
the  choice  for  President  of  a  plurality  of 
voters  from  the  State  which  they  represent. 
But  a  successful  challenge  amounts  to  little 
more  than  applying  a  Bandald  to  a  serious 
wound.  At  best,  this  procedure  Is  only  a 
"stop  gap  "  measure,  a  method  of  reducing 
the  degree  of  damage  which  can  be  done  by 
an  antiquated  system  of  electing  a  President. 
•What  Is  needed  Is  fuU  scale  reform  of  the 
electoral  system. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  successful  challenge 
will  demonstrate  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
such  reform. 

To  begin  vrtth,  this  problem  of  the  "faith- 
less elector  "  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
electoral  college  problem,  which  is  the  ever 
present  possibility  of  an  election  being 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Furthermore,  a  successful  challenge  to  this 
particular  "faithless  elector"  may  establish 
an  important  precedent,  but  It  does  guaran- 
tee that  future  challenges  will  be  accepted 
by  Congress.  And  finally,  the  very  need  to  go 
through  such  a  cumbersome  procedure  to 
ensure  that  the  choice  for  President  by  the 
voters  in  a  particular  state  will  be  effectu- 
ated constitutes  a  harsh  judgment  on  the 
present  system. 

If  the  challenge  does  not  succeed.  It  will 
dramatically  Illustrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  Presi- 
dential electors  from  thwarting  the  will  of 
a  plurality  of  voters  In  a  particular  State. 
The  threat  of  the  "faithless  elector"  vnll 
hang  over  every  Presidential  election  con- 
ducted under  the  present  system. 

While  there  may  be  some  danger  in  estab- 
lishing a  Precedent  that  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress^-I^i/change  the  vote  of  the  Electoral 
College,  tlils  danger  Itself  ser\-es  to  emphasize 
the  needlof  electoral  reform.  For  a  system 
which  creates  the  need  for  such  action  by 
Congress  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  State's 
electoral  votes  will  be  cast  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  a  piu-rallty  of  voters  should 
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not  b«  pr— erred.  Tlie  danger  Inherent  In 
ra^  •  pneedsnt  tan  be  eAslIy  ellmliutad 
by  reforming  the  s|stem. 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  now 
recurs  on  the  obJecUon  entered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Representa- 
tive from  Miciilgati.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  Senate  sustain  the  objection  so  en- 
tered? All  those  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
objection  will  vote  "yea";  those  opposed 
wtll  vote  "nay."  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI4D  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lone).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  wasj  concluded. 

Mr.  PELL  (altar  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
Rave  Vpalr  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iMOUYi).  th9  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAOirusoif),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCaktht).  the 
Senator  from  Sooth  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
Oovnuf),  and  tha  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastoux)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  .that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  L6irG)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCaktht).  If 
present  and  votlQg,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  ''yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  58.  as  follows: 
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So  the  objection  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr>f»resldent,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  objection  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  INAUGURA- 
TION OP  PRESIDENT-ELECT  AND 
VICE-FRESIDENT-ELECT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  1. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Ch&ii  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  1.  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  C^kkk.  A 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  President-elect  and 
Vice- President-elect  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rks.  1 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  effective  from 
January  3,  1969,  the  joint  committee  created 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  to  rnafc-«  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  Inauguration  of  the 
President-elect  and  Vice  President-elect  of 
the  XTnlted  States  on  the  20th  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1969,  Is  hereby  continued  and  for  such 
pttrposa  shall  have  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority as  that  conferred  by  such  S«aate 
Concurrent  Resolution  73,  of  the  Ninetieth 
(Congress. 


(X>UNTING  OP  THE  ELECTORAL 
VOTE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  procedure  that  is  published  in  the 
provisions  of  law,  consonant  with  section 
15,  title  in.  United  Stetes  Code,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  repair  to  the  joint  session  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  any  motion.  But  if  there  is  any 
question  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  the 
Chair  will  entertain  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  so 
move. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  moves  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  joint  session  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRRamiafT  pro  tempore.  The 
C%alr  soggests  that  the  Senate  wait  for 
fimt  a  raonent  imtil  the  status  of  the  ac- 


tion In  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  can 
be  ascertained,  and  whether  ther  have 
concluded  their  action  and  are  ready  to 
receive  the  Senate. 

The  ChaOr  also  is  advised  that  when 
the  Senate  returns  to  Its  Chamber,  the 
only  business  that  will  be  transacted 
prior  to  adjournment  will  be  the  report 
of  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
as  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  Chair  knows  of  no  other 
business  that  will  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
correctly  understand  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  distingxiished  President  pro 
tempore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any 
Senator  to  return  to  this  Chamber,  ex- 
cept for  one.  two.  or  three,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  to  the  business  which 
must  be  considered  before  we  can  ad- 
journ. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  tellers  to  return  to 
the  Chamber.  The  Chair  knows  of  no 
business  that  will  require  the  attendance 
of  other  Senators. 

The  Chair  further  advises  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  the  report  just  re- 
ceived from  the  other  body  Is  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  not  quite  ready  to  receive  JHfie 
Senate. 

RXCXSS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  vrtll  stand  in 
recess  for  a  few  minutes,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  1  minute 
pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  pjn..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THX    HOTtSS 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  House  had  rejected  the  objection  sub- 
mitted by  the  Representative  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  ©"Hara)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  and  Is  now  ready 
to  further  proceed  with  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Hoose  of  Representatives  to  complete 
the  process  of  coimting  electoral  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

At  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  complete 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes. 

(The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:16  pjn.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
CtiBir  recognises  the  distlng^shed  Sena- 
tor from  Nebrasita. 


January  6,  1969 


RSPOBT    OF    TXLLSBS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
I  wish  to  report  on  the  counting  of  the 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed to  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States  is  538,  of  which  a  majority 
is  270. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  received  for  President  of  the 
United  States  301  votes. 

Hubert  H.  Humphret,  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  has  received  191  votes. 

George  C.  WtOlace,  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  has  received  46  votes. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice  President 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  United  States,  as  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed to  vote  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  538.  of  which  a  majority 
is  270. 

Spiro  T.  Agnew,  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, has  received  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  301  votes. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  has  received  191  votes. 

Curtis  E.  LeMay,  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  received  46  votes. 
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2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  John 
N.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral-designate. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  14,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  9,   1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Thursday,  January 
9,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Fli-'l'EEN  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS:  A 
KEVIEV/  OF  THE  U.S.  DESALTING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  have  taken  a  very  active  interest 
in  the  efforts  of  this  Nation  to  develop 
new  sources  of  water  through  desalting 
programs.  CTurrently  responsible  for  the 
major  effort  of  this  is  the  Honorable  Max 
N.  Edwards,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wa- 
ter (Quality  and  Research,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Edwards  should 
be  commended  for  his  contribution  to  the 
progress  which  we  have  made  here  in  this 
Nation. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed 
an  international  sympKislum  on  nuclear 
desalination  conducted  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
He  reviewed  the  15  years  of  progress 
which  this  Nation  has  made  in  our  de- 
salination program  and  looked  to  the 
future  of  where  we  can  go  from  here. 

Since  there  is  no  greater  problem  fac- 
ing the  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munities of  the  world  today  than  to  pro- 
vide cheap  and  inexhaustible  sources  of 
pure  fresh  water  for  all  mankind,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  Secretary  Edwards' 
comments  and  evaluation  at  this  point. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  his  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PiTTEKN   Years   of   Progress:    A   Review   of 

THE  Ukited  States  Desalting  Program 

The  Bible  records  what  Is  perhaps  the  old- 
est desalting  feat:  "So  Moees  brought  Israel 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  went  out  Into 
the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water.  And 
when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah  for  they  were 
bitter;  therefore,  the  name  of  It  was  called 
Marah.  And  the  people  murmured  agalnist 
Moses,  saying,  'What  shall  we  drink?'  And  he 
cried  unto  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  shewed 
him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had  cast  Into  the 
waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet." 

Desalting?  Perhaps.  Unfortunately,  the 
Book  of  Exodus  with  this  earUest  reference 


to  what  may  have  been  desalting  does  not 
report  what  type  of  tree  that  was  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  many  scientists  and  engineers 
wish  they  knew.  Some  experts  have  ri>ecu- 
lated  that  it  may  have  been  history's  first 
ion  exchanger,  but  they  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  provide  us  with  a  cost  estimate. 

The  earliest  authenticated  opinion  that  the 
ultimate  structure  of  matter  is  discrete, 
rather  than  continuous,  is  ascribed  to  De- 
mocritus,  who  lived  about  450  B.C.  According 
to  Democritus,  "The  only  existing  things  are 
the  atoms  and  empty  space;  all  else  is  mere 
opinion." 

These  two  ancient  reports  set  the  stage 
for  man's  struggle  in  the  ensuing  decades: 
to  repeat  Moses'  miracle  and  turn  bitter 
waters  sweet  ...  to  change  Democritus'  opin- 
ion of  matter  to  fact.  This  generation  of 
man — in  the  past  three  decades — has 
achieved  marked  success  In  his  desalting  ef- 
forts. 

Most  early  interest  in  desalting  stemmed 
from  the  seafarers'  fear  of  an  agonizing 
death — perishing  of  thirst. 

U.S.  interest  in  desalting  can  be  traced 
back  to  1791,  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  presented  one  of  the  first 
technical  reports  on  the  subject.  It  described 
a  simple  distillation  experiment  he  had  con- 
ducted. This  data,  he  instructed,  was  to  be 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  all  ships'  papers, 
so  that  our  merchant  marines  could  produce 
an  emergency  source  of  fresh  water  If  their 
water  casks  became  foul  or  empty  at  sea. 

The  first  practical  conversion  units  were 
developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  steam 
ships  for  fresh  boiler  water.  The  conversion 
device  made  the  steamship  an  economic  re- 
ality. Without  It,  most  of  the  available  cargo 
space  would  have  been  required  to  store 
boiler-feed  water. 

By  World  War  II,  all  major  naval  vessels 
and  passenger  liners  carried  their  own  bat- 
tery of  evaporators.  Hundreds  of  small  mobile 
desalting  units  were  also  constructed  to  sup- 
ply fresh  water  for  U.S.  military  forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  North  Africa.  While  these 
field  units  helped  to  solve  a  difBcult  military 
logistics  problem,  they  were  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  operate. 

On  December  2.  1942,  the  first  sustained, 
controlled  production  of  atomic  energy  was 
accomplished.  No  one  realized  then  that  this 
secret  effort  to  develop  the  most  powerful 
weapon  ever  devised  by  man  might  also  bring 
vast  new  quantities  of  water  to  a  parched 
world. 

It  is  an  exciting  experience  to  have  lived 
during  a  time  when  desalting  technology  has 
advanced  from  relative  obscurity  to  the 
prominence  of  practical  application.  It  is  a 
great  achievement  of  man  that  the  awesome 


destructive  power  of  the  atom  has  been  har- 
nessed to  peaceful  productivity — to  provide 
the  enormous  quantities  of  energy  needed  to 
wrest  a  limitless  supply  of  fresh  water  from 
the  world's  salty  oceans  and  seas. 

Soon  after  World  War  II  a  water  crisis 
struck.  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
water  problems  had  been  growing.  After  the 
war  we  recognized  these  problems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  require  U.S.  Government 
action  to  stimulate  the  economic  production 
of  potable  water  from  saline  waters.  A  few 
small  land-based  plants  were  in  operation  in 
the  U.S.  at  that  time,  but  in  remote  arid  loca- 
tions and  only  as  last  resort  lor  water  supply. 
Up  to  that  point  in  our  history,  desalting 
was  primarily  within  the  province  of  naval 
vessels  and  the  maritime  industry,  who 
wanted  a  reliable  supply  of  water  and  equip- 
ment of  a  manageable  size.  The  cost  of  the 
water,  while  important,  was  of  secondary 
consideration. 

In  1952  cost  became  a  critical  factor.  For- 
ward-looking legislation  passed  by  the  VS. 
Congress  that  year  called  for  the  development 
of  practicable  means  to  produce  fresh  water 
from  sea  water  or  from  other  saline 
waters  .  .  .  at  low  cost.  That  water  was  to  be 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  agriculture,  industry, 
municipal  supply  and  other  desirable  uses. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program  was  to  find 
out  If  it  w^as  feasible  to  desalt  water  and  dis- 
tribute it  on  a  large  scale  basis. 

Congress  had  issued  a  considerable  chal- 
lenge. The  few  small  land-based  desalting 
plants  In  existence  in  the  world  at  that  time 
produced  a  trickle  of  fresh  water  at  costs 
ranging  upward  from  $4  per  1000  gallons. 
But  enormous  volumes  of  water  were  needed 
for  agriculture  and  at  very  low  costs.  The 
challenge  for  scientists  and  engineers  was 
this — increase  plant  size  at  least  one 
hundred-fold  and  cut  costs  95  T; . 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  challenge.  The  Saline  Water 
Act  of  1952  authorized  $2  million  for  a  five- 
year  program.  However,  it  quickly  became 
evident  that  this  was  insuPiclent  time  and 
inadequate  funding  for  a  giant  task.  So.  the 
original  law  was  amended  a  number  of  times 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  program  and  to  in- 
crease its  funds.  More  than  $160  million  has 
been  devoted  to  desalting  development  and 
the  quest  for  new  or  Improved  processes 
continues. 

We  have  made  marked  progress  toward  our 
desalting  goal.  This  has  been  a  result  of 
OSW  programs,  private  industry's  research 
and  engineering,  and  the  growing  attention 
being  given  to  desalting  by  the  governments 
and  industries  in  other  countries. 
We  m  the  United  States  operate  our  na- 
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UoBAl  profnm  bf  m*ana  oX  eontraeta  and 
granta  to  liutlTl<tuals,  universities,  prlvat* 
reseorcb  or^ajilxBttona  and  industrial  flrms. 
Many  of  tb«ae  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  luilversltles  and  organizations  outside  th« 
United  Stat«a  Ln  qrder  to  take  advantage  of 
talents  outside  oua  own  country. 

Whan  slgnlflcaitt  new  Information  and 
data  are  obtained  from  a  research  study,  the 
results  are  pubtshed  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  wt^ld.  Over  380  such  reports 
have  been  Issued  l^ld  they  currently  are  be- 
ing released  at  tha  rate  of  about  two  reports 
per  week.  In  addition,  an  unimfti  report 
which  summartzes  the  work  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  Offlca  of  Saline  Water  Is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world.  Many  of  you 
,jbay  have  receive^  the  :967  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Report,  but  for  those  of  you  who 
do  not  have  this  publication,  over  100  copies 
are  available  fof  distribution  at  this 
meeting. 

We  welcome  visitors  at  any  of  the  plants 
or  test  faculties  operated  by  the  OOlce  of 
Saline  Water.  Huhdreds  of  scientists  and 
engineers  from  matiy  nations  have  come  to 
study  first-hand  t^  pilot  plant  and  teet- 
hed units  which  wte  use  to  advance  our  en- 
glne«fflig  development  program. 
'  I  have  Just  hlgHlghted  the  Information 
dissemination  progfam  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  UJ3, 
saline  water  convfralon  program  we  have 
mamtained  a  policy  to  make  the  results  of 
our  research  and  development  efforts  avail- 
able to  the  entire  world.  It  Is  a  policy  which 
we  Bh&U  continue,  and  we  urge  all  nations 
to  adopt  similar  procedures. 

In  1»6«,  the  OIB^  of  Saline  Water  spon- 
sored Ita  first  stud^  of  the  appllcabUlty  of 
combining  nuclear  reactors  with  saline  water 
distillation  process—.  One  statement  In  the 
report  that  was  Is^ed  aa  a  result  of  th&t 
study  bears  repeatilig  at  this  meeting. 

■'The  conversion  ctf  sea  water  to  fresh  water 
in  quantities  approaching  only  a  few  percent 
of  the  current  wat«r  consumption  rate  will 
require  the  expencUture  of  a  staggering 
amoiUQt  of  energy— either  as  thermal  energy 
for  distillation  or  mechanical  energy  for 
pumping.  The  enetgy  requirements  are  so 
large  Indeed  that  It  »eema  unlikely  that  fossil 
fuels  can  supply  ttls  energy  without  seri- 
ously afTecting  the  supply-demand  balance. 
"Nuclear  energy  bas,  in  general,  a  major 
advantage  over  other  energy  forms  In  that 
the  cost  of  the  energy  la  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  geographical  location  of  the 
nuclear  reactor  becjuse  the  energy  is  in  an 
extremely  compact  form.  Shipping  chajgea 
are  not  completely  eliminated,  of  course,  but 
they  are  greatly  redi^ced." 

In  the  twelve  year>  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  statement  was  written  there  have  been 
great  forward  stride^  in  nuclear  technology. 
In  spite  of  this  progress,  the  "major  advan- 
tage" of  nuclear  eqergy  for  desalting  over 
other  energy  forms  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
Not  one  nuclear  powered  desalting  plant  Is 
In  operation. 

In  the  United  Stakes,  we  developed  plans 
to  construct  a  dual  purpose  nuclear  power 
and  water  desalting  blant  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  project  [has  been  delayed,  as  a 
paper  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting  will 
describe  In  detail.  Wfille  our  original  concept 
for  the  Bolsa  Island  plant  in  California  has 
been  abandoned,  we  are  proceeding  with 
studies  of  alternauv*  possibilities,  and  pros- 
pects for  a  reconsUtttted  project  are  encour- 
aging. One  alternative  that  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  re-evMuatlon  of  the  project 
Is  the  use  of  fossU  fujel.  I  want  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  fossil  fuel  has  only  been  con- 
sidered— no  final  decision  has  been  reached. 
For  a  number  of  reasons.  It  appears  that 
nuclear  energy  will  l^ave  an  advantage  over 
fossil  fuel  in  Southin  California.  In  other 
areas  of  the  United  I  States  and  the  world, 
however,  foaall  fuels  may  well  offer  the  most 
economic  source  of  energy  for  large  dual- 
purpoea  power  and  iater  plants. 
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Since  our  own  plans  to  construct  a  dual- 
purpose  nuclear  power  and  water  desalting 
plant  have  been  delayed,  we  win  be  looking 
forward  to  receiving  data  from  the  USSR  re- 
lating to  the  dual-purpoee  plant  now  under 
constraction  at  Shevchenko.  We  also  wotild 
be  interested  in  any  information  they  may 
wish  to  provide  concerning  their  plans  for 
additional  nuclear  desalting  plants  in  the 
Donets  Basin  or  elsewhere. 

Commercial  plants  marketed  by  the  fledg- 
ling desalting  industry  a  decade  ago  had 
reached  fresh  water  production  rates  of  over 
1 -million  gallon*  per  day.  Water  coets  were 
on  the  range  at  $3  per  1000  gallons,  though, 
because  of  very  low  performance  ratios  and 
frequent  shut-downs  because  of  scale  control 
problems.  But  even  at  this  high  water  cost, 
the  market  for  desalting  plants  began  to 
grow. 

It  was  In  this  same  time  period  that  the 
present  work-horse  process  of  the  desalting 
buslnesB  began  to  emerge;  multistage  flash 
distillation.  With  the  advent  of  this  new  dis- 
tillation cycle  the  pace  of  desalting  applica- 
tions beg«n  to  quicken. 

Multistage  flash  distillation  took  a  great 
forward  stride  with  the  construction  of  a 
1 -million  gallons  per  day  experimental  plant 
at  San  Diego,  California  in  1962.  New  design, 
construction  and  operating  data  that 
emerged  at  San  Diego  became  the  standard 
design  or  procedure  for  many  of  the  conuner- 
clal  plants  that  followed. 

When  a  water  crisis  developed  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Base  at  Ouantanamo,  Cuba,  the  San 
Diego  plant  was  transferred  to  Ouantanamo, 
where  It  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  a  pro-" 
ductlon  capacity  of  2.1  million  gallons  per 
day.  It  continues  In  operation  today  provid- 
ing all  of  the  fresh  virater  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary Installation. 

Continuing  our  development  of  multistage 
flash  distillation.  In  1966  construction  began 
on  a  1 -million  gallons- per-day  plant  of  ad- 
vanced design.  Named  the  Clair  Engle  plant. 
In  honor  of  a  U.S.  Senator  who  had  been  a 
great  supporter  of  the  desalting  program,  the 
plant  utilizes  a  multleffect-multlstage  flash 
distillation  cycle.  The  plant  has  achieved  a 
performance  ratio  of  20  pounds  of  product 
water  for  each  pound  of  steam.  This  efllciency 
was  considered  virtually  Impoealble  a  few 
years  ago.  On  October  4,  1968.  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  awarded  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  high  temperature  unit,  which, 
coupled  with  a  new  pretreatment  system,  will 
enable  engineers  to  operate  the  plant  at  tem- 
peratures of  up  to  350"  P.  This  Is  approxi- 
mately 100°  higher  than  heretofore  achieved 
m  a  multistage  flash  operation.  The  modified 
plant,  operating  at  this  higher  temperature, 
is  expected  to  Increase  the  fresh  water  prod- 
uct output  of  the  plan  by  25  percent. 

The  newest  unit  at  San  Diego  was  com- 
pleted this  past  summer.  It  Is  the  first  experi- 
mental plant  designed  to  provide  actual  con- 
struction and  operating  data.  We  hope  It  will 
bridge  the  technological  gap  between  present 
planta  In  the  2.5  million  gallons-per-day 
range  and  the  projected  uniU  of  60  million 
gallons  per  day  or  more  of  the  next  decade. 

The  module  representa  only  a  slice  of  a 
complete  60  million  gallons-per-day  plant, 
but  all  of  the  equipment  and  components 
are  f  uU  size.  A  78,000  gallons  per  minute  brine 
recirculation  pimip  provides  f\ill  hydraulic 
characteristics  of  a  complete  plant.  It  has 
been  designed  to  provide  mnTtrn^^n^  experi- 
mental flexibility.  It  can  be  operated  as  the 
high  temperature  or  the  low  temperature  end 
of  a  complete  plant.  Further,  In  order  to 
permit  investigation  of  different  operating 
conditions,  field  modifications  and  adjust- 
menta  to  the  module  can  be  made. 

Depending  on  which  method  of  operation, 
high  or  low  temperature.  Is  selected  for  test, 
the  actual  fresh  water  output  of  the  plant 
ranges  from  2.6  million  gallons  per  day  to 
3.2  million  gallons  per  day. 
The    amount   of   water   produced   by   the 


plant  U  IncUtent*!— the  real  product  of  the 
operation  Is  engineering  data. 

Another  distillation  method  which  utilizes 
the  vertical  tube  evaporators  has  been  under 
Intensive  development  by  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  since  1956  Although  vertical  tube 
evaporators  had  long  been  used  In  the  chem- 
ical Industry  to  concentrate  and  separate 
liquors,  a  15.000  gallons  per  day  plant  con- 
structed at  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach.  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  first  attempt  to  adapt  this 
cycle  to  desalting.  The  data  the  Office  of 
SaUne  Water  obtained  from  the  construction 
and  operation  of  this  small  unit  provided 
the  basis  for  the  first  large  plant  constructed 
by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

This  first  plant,  located  at  Freeport  Texas 
was  completed  In  1961.  Although  the  plant 
quickly  reached  Its  design  capacity  of  1-mll- 
Uon  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day,  lU  op- 
eration was  plagxied  by  a  variety  of  problems 
The  problems  we  encountered  at  Freeport 
were  a  direct  result  of  "too  much  too  soon  " 
By  that,  I  mean  In  Its  effort  to  push  desalt- 
ing technology  aa  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  attempted  to  utilize 
too  many  new  designs,  equipment,  materials 
and  operating  Innovations  at  one  time  As  a 
result,  serious  questions  were  raised  concern- 
ing the  potential  of  the  process.  Citing  Just 
one  example,  the  40  foot  long  vertical  tubes 
in  the  evaporators  were  made  of  mild  steel, 
which,  contrary  to  the  data  obtained  from 
the  operation  of  the  small  pUot  plant,  quickly 
deteriorated  under  the  corrosive  attack  of 
the  hot  sea  water. 

A  series  of  modlficaUons  were  made  to  the 
plant  and  as  new  operating  techniques  were 
developed,  the  potential  of  the  process  grad- 
uaUy  Improved.  With  the  advent  of  newly 
designed  tubes  which  provided  substantial 
advances  in  heat  transfer  rates,  the  process 
that  once  looked  like  a  poor  contender  In 
the  search  for  lower-cost  desalted  water  now 
appears  to  have  excellent  technical  merit  and 
good  economic  potential.  In  fact,  next  week 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  will 
dedicate  the  world's  first  commercial  VTE 
plant  Located  on  St  Croix,  in  the  Virgin 
laiands.  the  1-milllon  gallons-per-day  plant 
was  competlUvely  priced  below  multistage 
flash  dlstlUaUon  plants  In  open  bidding  OSW 
engineers  are  now  studying  a  potential  tech- 
nological advance  In  desalting  which  com- 
bines the  best  features  of  the  VTE  process 
with  multistage  flash.  From  the  data  avail- 
able there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  hybrid  process  may  offer  as  much  as 
40  percent  Improvement  In  performance  over 
use  of  either  process  IndlvlduaUy.  Addltlon- 
aUy,  studies  of  a  single-purpose  plant  utiliz- 
ing the  vapor  compression  cycle  powered  by  a 
gas  turbine  give  promise  of  further  reduction 
In  product  water  coste.  A  conceptual  design 
study  of  an  8-mUllon  gaUons-per-day  desalt- 
ing plant  utillaing  the  vapor  compression 
cycle  with  the  power  provided  by  a  gas  tiu- 
blne  wUl  be  published  by  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  early  next  year. 

Every  facet  of  distillation  technology  that 
appears  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  Improve- 
ment Is  under  active  study.  A  materials  de- 
velopment and  tesUng  program  is  constantly 
searching  for  cheaper  alloys  that  wUl  provide 
high  heat  transfer  coefflclente  and  at  the 
same  time  resist  the  corrosive  attack  of  the 
hot  brine.  The  use  of  concrete  is  being 
studied  and  evaluated  as  a  construction  ma- 
terial for  evaporator  shells  with  considerable 
promise.  Higher  and  higher  heat  transfer  co- 
efficients are  being  obtained  from  fluted, 
double-fluted,  and  spiral  tubes.  Plant  geom- 
etry Is  being  optimized.  Operating  proced\ires 
are  being  perfected.  Scale  control  methods 
are  being  improved  and  operating  tempera- 
tures are  reaching  higher  and  more  efficient 
levels. 

These  developmenU,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  are  not  "breakthroughs" 
In  the  classic  sense,  but  In  the  aggregate  they 
offer    substantial    advances    in    distillation 
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technology  and  point  the  way  to  lower-coet 
product  water. 

But  that  Is  Just  part  of  the  picture.  In 
support  <rf  all  these  engineering  advances, 
the  OSW  program  Is  balanced  by  a  deep 
searching  basic  research  program  which  In- 
cludes fundamental  studies  on  heat  and  mass 
transfer,  fluid  mechanics,  thermodynamic 
and  transport  properties  of  multlcomponent 
fluid  Interfaces,  thermodynamics,  kinetic  be- 
havior of  water,  etc.  These  probing  studies, 
which  nourish  the  work  of  the  engineer, 
usually  receive  little  pubUclty.  One  measure 
of  the  extent  of  the  OSW  basic  research  effort 
is  revealed  in  the  1967  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Report.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages  of  this  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
page  report  are  required  to  provide  an  ab- 
stract review  of  the  basic  research  sponsored 
by  OSW  last  year. 

My  remarks  have  been  directed  primarily 
to  developments  In  distillation  techniques 
because  the  present  state-of-the-art  Indi- 
cates that  the  multimllllon  or  billion  gallons- 
per-day  desalting  plants  that  will  be  built 
m  the  coming  decades  will  utilize  a  distilla- 
tion system.  If  distillation  continues  to  main- 
tain Its  present  performance  advantage  over 
other  processes  lor  desalting  sea  water,  we 
can  expect  to  turn  more  and  more  to  nuclear 
reactors  to  provide  the  enormous  volumes  of 
process  steam  these  great  water  factories  will 
require.  Since  the  cost  of  that  steam  will 
represent  upwards  of  50%  of  the  cost  of  the 
product  water,  the  economic  efficiencies  of 
reactors  will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  any 
large  distillation  operation,  and  that  Is  the 
challenge  I  ask  every  nuclear  scientist  and 
engineer  to  consider. 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty,  however, 
that  distillation  will  continue  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred process  of  the  future.  One  scientist, 
perhaps  he  Is  an  optimist,  told  me  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  ultimate  desalting  process 
had  not  yet  been  conceived. 

Perhaps  he  Is  more  of  a  realist  than  we 
are  willing  to  admit.  Let  us  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  phenomenon  of  osmosis  which 
has  long  been  of  scientific  Interest.  As  far 
back  as  the  eighteenth  century  It  was  ob- 
served that  when  certain  aqueous  solutions 
were  separated  from  water  by  animal  mem- 
branes, water  spontaneously  passed  through 
the  membrane  Into  the  solution.  The  mem- 
brane served  the  function  of  permitting  the 
water  to  pass  while  blocking  the  counter- 
flow  of  the  solution. 

Since  then,  osmosis  has  had  a  significant 
place  In  textbooks  on  physical  chemistry.  It 
is  frequently  used  to  Illustrate  the  concept 
of  reversibility.  A  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  In  1953  "Development 
of  Synthetic  Osmotic  Membrane  for  Use  In 
Desalting  Saline  Waters"  suggested  that  this 
effect  of  reverse  osmosis  might  be  practical 
for  purifying  saline  waters.  However,  no 
membrane  was  known  that  could  be  used  In 
such  a  process.  In  fact,  no  synthetic  organic 
membrane  has  yet  been  discovered  that 
would  function  effectively  as  a  semiperme- 
able membrane  In  salt  water. 

After  testing  hundreds  of  different  chem- 
ical combinations,  a  specially  treated  cellu- 
lose acetate  membrane  was  develoi)ed  which 
permitted  fresh  water  to  pass  through  when 
pressure  was  applied  to  the  saline  solution. 
Even  though  the  fresh  water  thus  obtained 
was  measured  in  microliters  per  day.  It  was 
a  major  scientific  achievement. 

Years  of  exacting  study  have  followed  In 
a  search  to  discover  exactly  what  occurs  In- 
side that  thin  sheet  of  membrane  to  accom- 
plish this  separation.  As  sclentlsta  developed 
a  better  understanding  of  this  phenomenon, 
they  have  cast  new  membranes  which  Incor- 
porate Improved  salt  rejection  and  water 
flow  prop>ertles. 

There  have  been  sufficient  advances  In 
membrane  technology  over  the  past  ten 
years  to  pix>pel  this  new  process  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  commercial  market  place. 
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While  reverse  osmosis  planta  are  now  avail- 
able commercially  for  desalting  brackish 
waters,  experimental  operations  already  are 
underway  for  the  use  of  this  exciting  new 
process  to  desalt  sea  water.  If  progress  in 
the  next  decade  continues  at  the  rate  It  has 
In  the  past  ten  years.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  process  will  be  compietltlve  or  perhaps 
even  superior  to  distillation.  Should  such  be 
the  case,  the  energy  requlrementa  now  cal- 
culated for  desalting  will  be  vastly  di- 
minished with  obvious  implications  as  far  as 
the  type  of  energy  source  is  concernedt 

While  distillation  continues  to  receive  the 
greatest  share  of  OSW  funds  allocated  to 
process  development,  the  potential  of  re- 
verse osmosis  is  commanding  ever  greater 
attention  and  support.  I  have  talked  to  no 
one  who  is  willing  to  predict  Its  ultimate 
potential,  but  I  think  It  Is  apparent  from 
the  remarkable  advances  that  continue  to 
accrue  that  reverse  osmosis  will  play  a  great 
future  role  to  provide  an  Incremental  source 
of  fresh  water. 

There  will  be  several  papers  presented  at 
this  symposl\xm  by  U.S.  sclentlsta  and  engi- 
neers, which  win  present  In  considerable 
technical  detail  specific  desalting  develop- 
menta.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  the  In- 
formation that  win  be  presented  here  by  au- 
thors from  many  other  nations  as  well. 

I  congratulate  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  for  providing  us  with  this  ex- 
cellent forum  to  exchange  ideas  and  Infor- 
mation. I  am  sure  we  all  will  leave  this  meet- 
ing far  more  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
desalting  than  we  were  when  we  arrived. 

In  his  message  to  the  First  International 
Symposium  on  Water  Desalination  In  Octo- 
ber, 1965.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said: 
"The  need  Is  world-wide,  so  must  be  the 
effort.  Knowledge,  like  thirst,  belongs  to  all 
men.  No  country  can  be  sole  possessor.  We  In 
this  country  are  ready  to  join  with  every 
nation — to  share  our  efforte.  to  work  In  every 
way.  We  cannot  wait — for  the  problem  will 
not  wait." 

In  the  past,  man  has  often  failed  to  solve 
his  water  problems  because  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  technology  to  do  the  job.  Will  de- 
salting fall  for  the  same  reason?  The  answer 
to  that  question  Is  NO!  I  am  confident  that 
the  scientific  and  engineering  communities 
of  all  nations  working  cooperatively  toward 
this  common  goal  will  solve  the  remaining 
problems  that  block  the  path  to  a  cheap  and 
inexhaustible  source  of  pure  fresh  water  for 
all  mankind. 


TAX  SHARING 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 


OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'BS 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rein- 
troducing legislation  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  sharing  Federal  tax  receipts  with 
the  States.  This  legislation  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  return 
to  the  States  a  percentage  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  We  must  begin  to  untangle 
the  redtape  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program.  Although  many  of  these  grants 
have  been  successful,  there  is  no  reason 
for  continually  expanding  the  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  and  ever  increasing  centralized 
controls. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  can  become  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  more  than  220 
Federal  grants  administered  by  21  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  Washington. 
Communication   between   all   levels   of 
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government  is  needed  and  even  more 
important,  increased  participation  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problems.  State  and  local  ini- 
tiative has  been  hampered  by  the  ever 
expanding  and  increasingly  uncoordi- 
nated Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  as 
well  as  highly  restrictive  and  diminish- 
ing local  and  State  tax  base. 

The  magazine.  Nation's  Business  al- 
luded to  this  inl  967 : 

A  community's  acquisition  of  funds  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  available,  rather  than  local 
priorities,  also  amovmts  to  less  than  the  best 
use  of  resources,  especially  In  view  of  the 
need  to  mateh  federal  grants  with  local 
money. 

The  magazine  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
plight  of  local  officials  faced  with  raising 
taxes  to  finance  increased  local  services 
such  as  police,  fire,  schools,  and  utilities. 

Joseph  Pechman  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
tax-sharing  concept  pointed  this  out: 

Between  1953  and  1963.  the  school  a^e 
population  (those  5  to  19)  rose  40%  while  the 
total  population  Increased  by  only  19%.  In 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  persons  over 
65  Increased  35% .  Thus,  the  age  groups  which 
require  tlie  costliest  government  services  and 
contribute  least  to  the  tax  base — the  old  and 
the  young — Increased  much  faster  than  tiie 
rest  of  the  population. 

Former  Oi'lando,  Fla..  city  commis- 
sioner John  Newsom  points  out  that: 

Local  elected  officials  are  not  held  respon- 
sible for  high  Federal  Income  taxes  for  (they  I 
are  considered  heroes  for  getting  some  of  this 
"free"  money  returned  to  their  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  tried  to  raise 
the  money  for — programs  through  Increased 
local  taxes,  they  would  be  called  bums  and 
probably  get  voted  out  of  office. 

In  25  years  after  World  War  n,  State 
and  local  government  spending  increased 
by  525  percent  while  revenues  increased 
by  only  432  percent  and  the  State  and 
local  debt  increased  by  575  percent. 

While  58  percent  of  State  revenues 
come  primarily  from  retail  sales  and 
gross  receipts  taxes  and  21  percent  from 
individual  and  corporate  taxes,  88  per- 
cent of  all  local  revenues  come  from  the 
antiquated  property  tax.  In  California, 
the  revenues  from  the  property  tax  have 
reached  the  saturation  point.  Tax  shar- 
ing can  be  a  useful  alternative  to  this 
dilemma.  While  Federal  assistance  must 
be  continued  and  increased,  local  and 
State  participation  must  keep  pace  and 
where  possible  and  practical  carrj'  the 
greater  share  of  the  burden.  States  have 
traditionally  practiced  revenue  sharing 
with  local  governments.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
practice  a  similar  policy  vis-a-vis  x  2 
States. 

I  believe  that  tax  sharing  offers  an 
opportunity  to  foster  efficiency,  diversity 
and  imagination  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  decrease  the  growing 
tendency  toward  an  increasingly  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government.  Many  pro- 
grams now  administered  in  Washington 
could  be  performed  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level  where  there  is  a  greater  fa- 
miliarity with  their  own  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Tax  sharing  would  produce  State 
and  local  governments  with  a  stable 
revenue  source  which  would  be  applied 
according  to  their  particular  priorities 
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and  needs  while  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  could  atiply  Itself  to  matters  of  na- 
tional uniformity  and  priority.  Long- 
range  planning  by  government  -^  all 
levels  would  be  fa<3llitated.  A 


PRANK  T.  McOAUOHAN  DIES— RE- 
TIRED OBSERVER  EDITOR 


HON.  DOMI 


Nicir 


V.  DANIELS 


or    M^W    JEXSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  24,  1968.  Mr. 
Prank  T.  McGaaghan,  retired  editor 
of  the  Observer  of  Kearny.  N.J..  passed 
to  his  reward.  Mij.  McOaughan  was  76 
years  of  age  at  thje  time  of  his  death. 

A  very  able  an^l  distinguished  news- 
papermim  of  the  old  school.  Mr.  McOau- 
ghan "Wought  honor  and  distinction  to 
the  newspaper  profession.  Fair,  honest, 
and  objective,  his  passing  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  whole  West  Hudson  community, 
whose  affairs  he  reported  for  more  than 
30  years  with  the  Observer. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  to  his  many  fiends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  [honor  of  the  memory 
of  Prank  T.  McC^aughan.  I  insert  his 
obituary,  which  w|is  printed  in  the  De- 
cember 30.  1968.  adition  of  the  Kearny 
Observer,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

nUNK      T.      McOAfCHAN      DiKS RxmUED 

OBSEXtxK  EorroB 

"MUlnly  At>out  West  HudsoD,"  a  well- 
known  column  which  appeared  on  this  front 
page  for  some  33  y^rs.  was  not.  In  reality, 
"maaily"  about  Weft  Hudson.  It  was  also 
aboat  a  man — Prank  T.  McGaughan — and  his 
p>er80nal  look  at  life  In  the  community. 

Only  a  professlon4l  newspaperman  with  a 
career  of  more  thanj  half  a  century  behind 
him  could  look  at  Wtest  Hudson  In  just  that 
way. 

That  career  came  tp  an  end  on  the  morning 
of  Christmas  Eve  wpen  Prank  McGaughan 
died  In  West  Hudson  tloepltal  at  the  age  of  76. 

Associated  with  the  Observer  since  1936. 
the  year  he  started  writing  his  column,  Frank 
McOaughan  knew  t|ie  newspaperman's  Job 
from  the  positions  of]  reporter,  columnist,  as- 
sistant editor  and.  fdr  his  last  six  and  a  half 
years  with  the  newspkper.  editor. 

An  editorial  publ^hed  at  his  retirement 
in  February  of  this  jfear  re«id.  in  fiart: 

"But  Frank  McOaughan  has  been  more 
than  a  columnist.  H«  has  covered  the  police 
and  political  beats  In  the  tradition  of  the 
old  time  reporter  w|ho  knew  every  cop  by 
name  and  was  privy  to  the  plans  of  politi- 
cians of  both  i>artle^.  who  knew  he  would 
never  betray  a  confluence  to  make  a  head- 
line. 

"He  has  been  morej  too.  than  a  reporter  .  .  . 
he  ha«  striven  each  week  to  bring  the  com- 
munity the  news  that  makes  a  town  a  home- 
town— news  of  the  people,  their  clubs,  their 
schools,  their  churchea,  their  births,  their 
marrlagee.  their  deaths." 

Prank  McOaughan  knew  about  West  Hud- 
son, having  been  a  resident  of  Kearny  for 
approximately  56  yeafs.  But.  he  was  a  native 
of  Albany,  N.Y..  and  Qame  to  work  as  a  book- 
keeF>er  at  the  old  E<UBon  plant  In  Harrison 
when  he  waa  about  20  years  old. 

About  50  years  ago,  he  started  to  report 
sports  for  the  old  Newark  St«r  Eagle,  prede- 
ceeaor  of  the  Star  Ladger.  A  major  crime  In 
the  West  Hudaoa  aren  found  him  taking  up 
the  role  of  poUce  r«porter. 
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In  1930  he  became  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Coca  Cola  plant  In  Kearny.  Also,  during 
World  War  II  he  was  appointed  to  the  local 
draft  board,  after  which  he  was  cited  by  the 
federal  government  for  his  services  In  that 
capacity. 

During  all  that  time,  Frank  McOaughan 
still  wrote.  In  addition  to  many  other  things. 
"Mainly  About  West  Hudson."  He  later  served 
as  the  West  Hudson  correspondent  for  two 
dally  newspapers  in  the  area. 

A  resident  of  68  Beech  St..  he  was  alao 
active  In  a  number  of  local  Scottish  clubs. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Ford 
McOaughan.  whom  he  married  almost  64 
years  ago;  three  sons.  Francis  J.  of  Dela- 
ware, John  E.  of  Packanack  Lake,  and  J.  Ray- 
mond of  Kearny;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Dowllng  of  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Ulllan  Kelleher  of  Wantaugh,  N.Y.;  two  sis- 
ters. Miss  Marie  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Cartan,  both 
of  Albany,  N.Y.;  a  brother,  Elliott  of  Troy. 
NY.;  and  17  grandchildren.  He  was  also  pre- 
deceased by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Anna  OBrlen;  and 
two  brothers,  James  and  Hugh. 

The  funeral  was  held  Saturday  morning 
from  the  Reld  Home  for  Funerals,  Belgrove 
Dr.,  Kearny.  A  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was 
offered  in  St.  Stephen's  Church.  Interment 
followed  In  the  Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, East  Orange. 
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NORTHEAST  APRICAN  FIASCO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiAif  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  potential 
religious  war  has  been  escalated  into 
dangerous  potential  by  the  age-old  mo- 
tive of  profit. 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  Is- 
raelis 50  jet  fighters  and  to  equalize  the 
armament,  the  British — never  to  turn 
their  backs  on  a  pound — sell  the  Jor- 
danians missiles.  And  everyone  protests 
violence. 

This  is  indeed  repulsive  behavior  for 
our  leaders  who  panicked  passage  of 
antigun  legislation  to  deny  a  squirrel  gun 
to  an  American  youth,  and  sheer  hjrpoc- 
risy  for  the  Socialist  leaders  of  both 
Britain  and  the  United  States  who  accuse 
Rhodesia  of  being  "a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace,"  while  at  home  soothing 
the  peacelovers  with  celebrations  on  U  JJ. 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  losing  Ameri- 
can lives  in  Vietnam.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  no  interest  in  seeing  their  sons 
in  combat  in  Africa,  nor  their  country 
branded  as  a  supplier  of  weapons  of  war. 
I  am  unable  to  comprehend  how  one  can 
be  a  dove  on  Vietnam  where  American 
boys  die  but  a  hawk  In  Africa  in  a  war 
that  doesn't  involve  us — yet. 

The  leadership  of  our  country  lacks 
legal  authority  to  commit  the  United 
States  in  an  arms  race.  Let  Congress  vote 
on  any  involvements — we  want  no  more 
Vietnams  or  Koreas. 

I  included  a  clipping  from  the  Wash- 
ington E^vening  Star  for  January  3,  1969, 
and  a  UPI  release: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  3, 1969] 

Britain  To  Sitpplt  Missiles  to  Jordan  fob 

914.4   MnjjON 

Britain  Is  supplying  surface-to-air  mlasllea 
to  Jcerdajx  that  could  be  opMutlonal  by  th« 


time  Israel  gets  60  American  Phantom  Jet 
fighters,  the  missile  maker  said  today. 

According  to  Short  Brothers  and  Harland, 
a  partially  state-owned  aircraft  manufacturer 
In  Belfast,  Northern  Ii«lan<l,  the  $14.4  mil- 
lion deal  Involves  Tlgercat  mlasUee,  a  land 
version  of  the  British  Seacat. 

The  Tlgercat.  a  small  and  highly  maneu- 
verable  rocket  that  can  by  operated  from 
mobile  traUers.  has  a  range  of  some  20,000 
feet  and  Is  largely  Intended  for  the  protection 
of  airfields. 

The  deal  reportedly  was  concluded  prior  to 
Saturday's  Israeli  commando  raid  on  Beirut 
International  Airport  In  Lebanon.  The  ini- 
tial contract  was  signed  last  year,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported. 

Britain  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  an 
arms  embargo  for  the  Middle  East.  But  un- 
willingness of  the  superpowers,  notably  Rus- 
sia, to  halt  arms  supplies  has  prompted  Brit- 
ain to  keep  her  options  open. 

SKIBMISHKS   CONTINUK 

Britain  has  been  strongly  critical  of  the 
recent  American  decision  to  supply  60  Phan- 
toms to  Israel. 

There  were,  meanwhile,  these  other  devel- 
opments in  the  Mideast  situation. 

Israel  and  Lebanon  each  accused  the  other 
of  starting  a  2 '/j -hour  exchange  of  fire  last 
night. 

The  Israeli  army  said  rockets  from  across 
the  border  hit  the  settlement  of  Klryat 
Shmoneh,  and  its  guns  silenced  the  Lebanese 
guns.  No  injuries  were  reported  on  the  Israeli 
side. 

A  Lebanese  military  spokesman  said  the 
Israeli  artillery  opened  up  first.  He  said  there 
were  no  Lebanese   casualties. 

CAIRO   OK'S    SITMIUT 

In  Cairo,  the  authoritative  newspaper  Al 
Ahram  baid  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser 
has  endorsed  Jordanian  King  Hussein's  call 
for  an  Arab  summit  meeting. 

The  paper  said  Nasser  sent  Hussein  a  mes- 
sage Signifying  agreement.  Arab  sources  said, 
however,  that  only  6  of  the  15  Arab  states 
have  so  far  expressed  any  enthusiasm  for 
such  meeting. 

The  Soviet  Union  said  today  lu  naval 
forces  tire  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  pro- 
tect Arab  nations.  It  accused  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  of  "inspiring  Israeli  aggressions." 

The  statements  came  from  Fleet  Adm. 
Vladimir  Kasatonov.  first  deputy  commander 
of  Soviet  Naval  forces,  in  an  Interview  with 
the  Soviet  news  agency  Novostl. 

PORTS    OPtHKD   TO    RUSSIANS 

Beirut  newspapers  reported  that  the  Leb- 
anese cabinet  had  decided  to  admit  Soviet 
ships  to  Lebanese  ports  if  the  Kremlin  re- 
quested permission.  At  the  same  time,  the 
reports  said  U.S.  Navy  ships  would  be  unwel- 
come because  of  the  Phantom  Jet  sale  to 
Israel. 

Government  officials  said  they  had  no  con- 
firmation of  the  rep>orted  sharp  switch  in 
Lebanon's  traditional  pro-Western  policy. 

Chief  Rabbi  Yitzhak  Nlsslm.  head  of 
Israel's  Sephardlc  community,  criticized 
Pope  Paul  VI  for  his  message  to  Lebanon 
expressing  sympathy  for  the  loss  of  13  com- 
mercial aircraft  destroyed  by  the  Israeli 
commando  raid   on   Beirut  airport. 

In  a  broadcast  over  the  SUte  radio.  Rabbi 
Nlsslm  said  the  Pope  had  kept  silent  after 
the  Nov.  22  bombing  that  kUled  13  Israelis 
In  a  Jerusalem  market  and  after  the  Dec.  26 
Arab  attack  on  an  El  Al  airliner  In  Athens 
in  wlilch  one  Israeli  died. 

The  Jerusalem  Post,  which  often  reflects 
foreign  ministry  thinking,  counseled  mod- 
eration today  and  said  Rabbi  Nlsslm  had 
"overreacted"  to  the  Pope's  words. 

Unitko  States  Sells  Jets  to  Israel 
Washxnoton. — The  State  Department  an- 
nounced today  that  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  sell  Israel  50  F4  Phantom  jet  fight- 
ers for  slightly  over  $200  million. 
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The  department  said  a  "small  amount"  of 
the  purchase  price  was  being  advanced  to 
Israel  as  a  loan. 


PPC.  J.  A.  SNITKO 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  initially  submitted 
last  year  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  post- 
humously on  Pfc.  Joseph  Anthony  Snitko. 

The  story  behind  this  bill  is  as  sad  as 
it  Is  tragic,  and  I  believe  it  is  fitting  that 
we  take  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  responsibilities  a  grateful  country 
owes  her  defending  sons. 

Joseph  Snitko  Uved  19  of  his  21  years 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  but  still  retained  his  na- 
tive Polish  citizenship. 

Private  Snitko  was  killed  June  13, 
1968,  while  on  patrol  in  Vietnam.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  filed  a  petition 
for  U.S.  citizenship,  and  his  request  had 
been  approved  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  But  before  Snit- 
ko could  appear  in  Federal  court  to  take 
the  oath,  he  was  called  to  active  duty. 
Later,  he  was  killed  in  Vietnam  while 
serving  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Austin-American 
of  June  18, 1968,  there  appeared  a  touch- 
ing account  of  Private  Snitko,  and  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record,  I  include  it  for 
reprinting. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  we  may  see 
action  on  this  bill  during  this  new 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Pfc.    SNrrKo:    "Faces    I    Saw    Don't    Exist 

Anymore — Pray  for  Peace" 

(By  Nat  Henderson) 

"The  faces  I  saw  when  I  came  don't  exist 

anymore.  They  have  been  replaced  by  all  new 

"I've  brought  back  many  dead  and 
wounded,  and  I  can't  help  but  wonder  when 
it's  my  turn." 

Time  ran  out  last  Thursday  for  Pfc.  Joe 
Snitko  of  Austin  after  only  21  years  in  this 
world,  19  of  them  In  the  United  States.  The 
last  two  and  a  half  months  of  his  life  were 
In  Vietnam. 

He  was  an  American  soldier  but  not  yet 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Pfc.  Snitko, 
a  citizen  of  Poland,  was  fighting  against  a 
threat  that  caused  his  parents  to  fiee  from 
Europe  and  bring  him  to  America  In  1949. 

Snitko  was  killed  in  action  while  serving 
with  Company  A.  2nd  Battalion,  501st  In- 
fantry, Second  Brigade,  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion. He  had  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the 
101st  so  that  he  could  fight  beside  Marshall 
Nelson  of  Austin. 

They  were  close  friends  before  entering 
the  Army,  and  Snitko  thought  the  drudgery 
and  danger  in  Vietnam  might  seem  a  little 
more  bearable  beside  somebody  from  home. 

He  did  not  know  Nelson  had  been  killed 
In  action  on  March  10  until  after  he  started 
looking  for  him  in  the  101st. 

Snitko,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Snitko 
of  500  W.  55th  St.,  wrote  a  letter  In  May 
to  Harry  Brady,  who  was  among  a  group  of 
boys  in  the  same  neighborhood  In  high  school 
In  Austin.  Brady  will  be  a  premedical  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Texas  next  fall. 

"Dear  Harry  .  .  .  Well,  you  don't  know  how 
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many  times  I've  started  to  write  you.  But 
always  something  csime  up.  It's  so  bard  to 
write  for  me  now.  I've  been  trying  to  get 
ahold  of  Marshall  ever  since  I  came  over. 

"But  I  see  now  why  I  haven't  heard  from 
him.  Harry,  It  reaUy  hurt  to  hear  about  Mar- 
shall. Me  and  blm  could  have  bad  a  lot  to 
talk  about. 

"But  we  are  in  a  rough  unit.  They  volun- 
teer us  for  everything.  They  think  we  are 
made  of  steel  and  guts.  I  dont  think  Mar- 
shall ever  saw  base  camp  since  he  came  over. 
It's  been  two  months  for  me.  Ever  since  I 
came  to  this  damn  place  I've  been  fighting. 
"My  first  day  was  heU,  and  it's  been  that 
way  ever  since.  In  the  first  five  days  I  lost 
eight  out  of  my  squad.  There  is  only  me  left 
now  with  all  new  replacements.  .  .  . 

"The  faces  I  saw  when  I  came  don't  exist 
anymore.  They  have  been  replaced  by  all  new 
faces.  I've  brought  back  many  dead  and 
wounded,  and  I  can't  help  but  wonder  when 
It's  my  turn.  We  lose  men  every  day,  and  you 
Just  have  to  live  with  It. 

"Maybe  peace  will  come  soon,  but  you  know 
more  atwut  that  than  I  do.  I  dont  hear  much 
news.  .  .  . 

"Ten  me,  was  Marshall  walking  point?  He 
must  have  been.  I  walk  point  a  lot,  and  it's 
rough.  You  luck  out  a  lot.  Do  you  know 
where  the  area  was  where  he  got  killed? 

"I  was  reading  in  the  paper  once,  and  I 
saw  his  name  and  address.  I  was  so  happy 
to  see  him  alive,  but  now  you  write  and  tell 
me  different. 

"I'm  sending  you  the  little  clipping.  At 
least  we  know  he  got  one  before  they  got 
him.  But  me  and  you  know  he  was  real  proud 
of  being  In  the  lOlst. 

•He  never  found  out  that  I  was  In  this 
same  umt.  I  wanted  to  transfer  to  his  brigade 
so  we  could  be  together.  Do  you  realize  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  fight 
alongside  a  close  friend  from  home?  It  would 
have  been  a  great  feeling. 

"How  bad  did  his  parents  take  it?  I  hope 
It  wasnt  too  bad. 

•Well,  Harry.  I  better  close.  We  are  about 
to  move  on.  Don't  blame  yourself  for  any- 
thing that  happens  to  me.  Anything  I've 
done  has  been  my  faxilt.  and  I  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  myself.  .  .  .  Always,  Joe.  P.S.: 
I  misplaced  the  clipping." 

F*fc.  Snitko  was  an  American  who  almost 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  already 
had  filed  a  petition  for  naturalization  in  the 
country  his  parents  and  older  brother  chose 
for  him  when  he  was  a  baby. 

His  father  was  in  the  Polish  Army  during 
World  War  II.  The  family  was  separated  and 
spent  time  in  prison  and  concentration 
camps.  As  the  war  was  coming  to  a  close,  the 
family  was  reunited  at  Hlldeshelm  in  West 
Germany  in  1945. 

Ted  P.  Snitko  of  Austin,  who  was  eight  at 
the  time,  says,  "My  father  was  a  sensitive 
man.  My  father  saw  that  communism  was 
coming.  Dad  asked  me  where  we  wanted  to 
go,  and  we  picked  the  United  States." 

The  family  applied  to  America,  but  there 
was  a  long  wait.  Joe  Snitko  was  born  at  Hll- 
deshelm, but  he  was  a  Polish  citizen  be- 
cause of  his  parents.  A  sister  also  was  born 
in  West  Germany  before  the  family  finally 
made  It  to  the  US. 

They  settled  at  Rockne  in  Bastrop  County 
and  later  moved  to  Austin. 

The  parents  and  Ted  Snitko  have  received 
their  American  citizenship.  Ted  served  on 
active  duty  with  the  Texas  National  Guard 
during  the  Berlin  Crisis. 

Joe  Snitko  graduated  from  McCallum  and 
attended  Southwest  Texas  State  College  at 
San  Marcos.  He  was  planning  to  go  to  Blinn 
College  when  he  entered  the  Army. 

He  completed  his  basic  training  at  Port 
Polk,  La.  He  filed  his  petition  for  American 
citizenship.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  approved  the  petition. 

All  that  Snitko  needed  to  do  was  to  ap- 
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pear  In  Federal  Coiirt  In  Austin  to  renounce 
all  "foreign  potentates  or  princes."  All  he 
needed  to  do  was  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  promising  to  uphold  her  laws 
and  serve  her  in  war  or  peace. 

He  went  to  Vietnam  before  he  could  go  to 
Federal  Coxirt,  and  he  was  killed  on  a  com- 
bat patrol  last  Thursday  while  serving  his 
chosen  nation  In  war.  Funeral  arrangements 
are  pending  the  return  of  his  body  to  the 
city  where  he  became  an  American  except  for 
a  slip  of  paper  formalizing  his  US  citizen- 
ship. 

He  was  looking  forward  to  serving  his  na- 
tion In  peace.  His  last  letter  to  his  brother 
said: 

"I  was  glad  to  see  peace  talks  finally  start. 
However,  the  limited  bombing  has  hurt.  The 
NVAA  have  Infiltrated  many  Uoops  since  the 
halt . .  . 

"Pray  for  peace,  and  I'll  be  the  hj^spiest 
man  In  the  world.  I  hope  It  comes  soon." 

Besides  his  parents  and  older  brother,  Pfc. 
Snitko  is  survived  by  a  younger  brother, 
Rickey  Snitko,  and  two  sisters.  Llllie  Snitko 
and  Mrs.  Jeneva  Perrone,  aJl  of  Austin;  and 
one  niece,  Tina  Snitko,  and  one  nephew, 
Richard  J.  Perrone  Jr.,  also  of  Austin. 


MOTION  TO  SEAT  ADAM  CLAYTON 
POWELL 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday,  January  3.  1969 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for 
the  composite  motion  to  seat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  I  do  not  want  my 
vote  to  be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement 
of  all  the  parts  of  that  motion. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  found 
myself  in  a  parliamentary  dilemma  when 
presented  with  the  motion.  As  the  House 
indicated  in  earlier  votes,  it  would  not 
vote  to  approve  the  seating  of  Mr.  Powell 
without  conditions  attached.  This  was 
the  only  way,  due  to  conditions  existing 
on  the  House  floor,  under  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  could  take  his 
seat.  It  was  my  judgment  that  this  body 
must  not  deprive  500,000  American  citi- 
zens of  their  congressional  representa- 
tion. I  considered  the  issue  of  seating  to 
be  of  principal  importance.  But  I  did  not 
feel  there  was  either  right  or  justice  in 
levying  a  fine  against  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  or  in  depriving  him  of 
his  seniority. 

I  recognize  the  good  intentions  of  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  share  my  objec- 
tives but  voted  differently  from  me  on 
this  matter.  Some  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion. Some  abstained  from  voting.  I  un- 
derstand their  argument  that  they  did 
not  want  to  lend  themselves  to  an  act  of 
retribution  against  Congressman  Pow- 
ell. This  House  is  not  a  punitive  body. 

I  personally  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  set  an  addi- 
tional condition  for  the  seating  of  a 
Member-elect.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
felt  the  first  obligation  facing  me  was  to 
get  the  gentleman  from  the  18th  District 
of  New  York  into  the  seat  to  which  his 
constituents  had  legally  elected  him. 
That  objective  has  been  achieved. 
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TOWARD  A  NEW  SCIENTIPIC  ERA 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PXMNSTI.VAIflA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 
Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thrill  and  wonder  of  Apollo  8,  and  Ita 
astronauts,  whom  we  will  honor  here 
thla  week,  is  still  to  fresh  In  our  minds 
that  it  hardly  seeqis  necessary  to  "state 
the  case  for  a  new 'scientific  era." 

Yet,  I  think  it  Inot  inappropriate  to 
include  at  thla  pokit  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  AJEC— calling  for  a  new  scientific 
spirit — spoken  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedlcaUon  of  the  Richard  King  Mellon 
Hall  of  Science  in  hiy  congressional  dis- 
trict, j 

Dr.  Seaborg's  el<^uent  plea  is  for  the 
renaissance  man  otf  the  20th  century — 
truly  "a  man  for  sill  seasons" — one  who 
has  this  awarenes^  of  his  special  bond 
^th  n*ature.  and  lirith  the  sure  knowl- 
edge ot 'science  and  love  of  the  arts  and 
humanities.  applies  its  disciplines 
toward  solving  tie  many  staggering 
problems  wrought  i  by  today's  scientific 
burst.  ] 

Dr.  Seaborg's  ren^arks  follow: 
Toward  a  Nr«i  Scibntific  Era 
(Remarks  by  Efr.  Olinn  T.  Seaborg.  Chair- 
man. n.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at 
a  convocation  dedloatlng  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Hall  of  Sclance.  Duqueene  Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh,  pi..  November   15,   1968) 
Following  In  the  spirit  of  your  symposium 
yesterday  on  "Sclenca  in  the  Future  of  Man," 
and   In  anticipation  of   the  dedication  this 
sLftemoon  of  your  new  Richard  King  Mellon 
Hall  of  Science,  I  thought  I  might  speak  to 
you   this   morning   o^   a   topic   that   relates 
strongly  to  ^he  meaning  of  both  events.  In 
doing  so  I  also  hop4  to  state   the  case  for 
renewed    dedication    to    science    and    for    a 
new  scientific  spirit  to  guide  us  into  that 
■future  of  man."  As  Ijplan  to  point  out.  such 
a  sprtrit  and  sense  of  dedication  will  be  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  ^i^Joy  that  future.  And 
I  win  try  to  convince  you  that  I  mean  "en- 
Joy"  in  the  brightest^  most  optimistic  sense 
of  the  word. 

To  build  my  case  Ifor  this  new  scientific 
spirit  let  me  first  discuss  some  conditions 
that  to  many  of  us  hire  have  become  almost 
self-evident.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not 
become  self-evident  io  enough  people,  nor 
have  their  meanings  land  implications  t>een 
made  clear  enough  orlstrong  enough  to  elicit 
the  idnd  of  thoughtft^l  concern  and  positive 
action  these  condlUotis  so  urgently  deserve. 
If  I  were  asked  to  autUne  these  conditions 
briefly — and  to  do  so  Is  almost  to  summarize 
the  state  of  man  tbe^e  days — I  might  put  it 
thla  way:  We  are  entering  a  new  phase  of 
the  Scientific  Age — ck  transitional  one  that 
Is  putting  both  scieqce  and  man  to  a  new 
series  of  tests.  The  signs  of  this  testing  are 
all  about  us.  But  the^  are  manifest  in  three 
major  confrontations. 

The  first  Is  the  colifrontatlon  of  nations 
obsessed  with  mllltar^  security  in  a  world  of 
gross  economic  dispaqitlee.  These  disparities, 
and  the  almost  anac)Lronlstlc  degree  of  na- 
tionalism many  nations  still  cling  to  In 
dealing  with  some  of.  them,  keep  the  world 
a  tlnderbox  of  Intertiational  tensions.  And 
most  tragically,  this  condition  syphons  off 
Into  vast  expenditure  for  military  power  a 
great  deal  of  the  knowledge  and  resources 
that  could  eliminate  much  of  the  basis  for 
our  self-perpetuating  distrust  and  the  hu- 
man   misery    it   generates.    In   this    process, 
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sdenoe,  unfortunately,  has  become  en- 
meshed In  the  hot  and  cold  wars  of  our  day. 
Many  of  these  wars  are  caiised  by  the  cling- 
ing to  historical  grievances  or  fading  ideo- 
logical differences — grievances  or  differences 
that  at  one  time  may  have  been  based  on 
the  llfe-and-death  necessity  of  controlling 
territory  and  resources,  but  today  could  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  with  some  degree  of  patience  and 
perseverance.  And  how  ironic  this  is.  In  one 
sense  we  are  using  science  to  help  wage  these 
continuing  "holy  wars"  when  both  the  tenets 
and  teachings  of  science — applied  by  men  of 
reason  and  good  will — could  truly  "save" 
most  of  mankind.  In  this  regard,  there  is 
great  wisdom  in  Pope  Paul's  statement  that 
"development  is  the  new  name  for  peace." 
How  we  might  use  science  to  begin  to  un- 
ravel this  Oordian  knot  I  will  touch  on  later, 
but  for  now  let  me  state  the  second  con- 
frontation. 

This  Involves  man  and  nature.  It  Is  less  a 
confrontation  than  a  moment  of  truth  in 
which  we  are  ezp>ertenclng  an  exploding 
awareness  of  our  environmental  bond.  For  a 
long  time  we  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  man  progressed  by  "conquering"  na- 
ture. And  for  quite  some  time  nothing  inter- 
fered with  this  belief.  Now  our  growth  in 
sheer  numbers  and  some  indiscriminate 
technological  excesses  have  moved  us  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball with  our  true  relationship  to 
nature.  We  realize  now  that  we  do  not  con- 
quer nature.  We  coexist  with  her — or  even 
more  correctly,  within  her  realm — and  for 
every  Insult  to  her  or  assaiilt  on  her  we 
sooner  or  later  pay  some  price.  Today  the 
price  is  demanded  sooner  and  Is  Increasingly 
greater.  (And  as  a  sclenUst  In  Washington 
I  can  tell  you  that  one  does  not  have  to  see 
a  polluted  river  or  Inhale  smog  to  be  aware 
of  our  environmental  confrontation  today. 
In  Washington  one  is  qiilckly  made  aware  of 
pollution  by  the  administrative  complexities 
in  dealing  with  it  on  a  national  level — by  the 
very  fact  that  there  are  15  to  20  federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  which  receive  direc- 
tion and  funding  in  this  field  from  some  two 
dozen  different  congressional  committees.) 

Our  third  confrontation  is  between  man 
and  certain  aspects  of  bis  man-made  environ- 
ment— primarily  the  urban  complex  and  its 
numerous  subsidiary  problems.  In  a  sense 
this  urban  confrontation  epitomizes  most  of 
our  problems  today.  Let  me  explain. 

Consider  that  three-quarters  of  all  the 
people  in  this  country — about  150.000.000 
persons — have  been  drawn  into  some  200 
densely  packed  urban  centers  occupying  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  land,  some  35,000 
square  miles.  And  compound  this  picture  by 
emphasizing  the  diversity  of  these  people's 
economic,  educational  and  cultural  back- 
ground, combined  with  their  immediate  needs 
and  growing  aspirations — all  fanned  with  the 
help  of  our  modern  mass  media. 

Consider  the  physical  aspects  of  this  urban 
implosion  and  explosion;  where  every  day  the 
greater  part  of  90  mUlion  automobiles  and 
trucks  are  drawn  in  and  repelled  from  the 
core  cities  with  a  pulsating  regularity  through 
increasingly  congested  arteries:  where  30  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day  must  flow  in — 
pure  enough  for  drinking — and  about  22  bU- 
lion  gallons  flow  out  carrying  an  enormous 
bxxrden  of  waste;  where  every  24  hours  about 
three  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
must  be  generated  and  distributed  without 
fall,  and  where  during  the  same  24-bour 
period  are  produced  some  600  million  pounds 
of  trash  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  most  eco- 
nomic yet  least  offensive  way. 

But  stating  these  few  statistics  tells  only 
part  of  the  story,  for  the  situation  is  not 
static — it  is  dangerously  dynamic.  And  I  use 
the  word  "dangerously"  to  emphasize  that  as 
in  all  the  confrontations  I  mentioned  there  Is 
a  rapid  growth  involved  and  a  precarious  in- 
put-output balance  to  be  achieved.  If  there  Is 
any  lesson  we  have  learned  in  the  past  decade 
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or  so  that  must  be  heeded.  It  is  that  our 
scientific  and  technological  progress  can  no 
longer  be  meas\ired  solely  In  terms  of  what  we 
call  "productivity."  We  still  live  within  a 
limited  environment — our  "Spaceship  Earth." 
as  Barbara  Ward  caUs  it — with  lu  limited 
resources,  existing  within  a  pinpoint  range 
of  temperature,  at  the  mercy  of  a  delicately 
balanced  atmospheric  system.  And  as  human 
beings,  in  spite  of  the  creative  way  we  have 
Increased  our  adaptation  to  physical  ex- 
tremes, we  still  have  our  limitations.  We  can 
tolerate  only  so  much  physical  and  mental 
stress — noise,  crowding,  emotional  strain, 
changes  In  our  body  chemistry — before  there 
is  a  deleterious  effect.  We  realize  now  that 
almost  all  human  activity  can  lead  to  a 
point — a  "boiling  point,"  "breaking  point,"  a 
"polnt-of-no-return,"  call  it  what  you  will — 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 

We  have  reached  or  are  approaching  that 
point  in  many  areas  and  as  a  result  are  get- 
ting dramatic  "feedback."  And  rest  assured, 
this  feedback  is  going  to  grow  In  its  intensity 
until  equally  dramatic  adjustments — physical 
and  social — are  made.  We  have  expanded  into 
and  filled  too  many  frontiers  too  rapidly. 
Wherever  we  have  done  this — both  with  peo- 
ple and  technology — we  have  mulUpUed  what 
engineers  call  "interfaces,"  places  or  surfaces 
where  unlike  materials  come  together.  These 
Interfaces  can  be  of  people  of  different  races, 
backgrounds  or  social  or  economic  status. 
They  can  be  points  where  different  systems 
meet — like  terminals  where  there  is  a  need 
to  change  modes  of  transportation.  Or  they 
can  be  any  environment  where  we  release 
effluents  faster  than  nature  can  process  them, 
or  of  a  kind  that  she  cannot  assimilate  at  all. 

To  some  degree  we  can  tolerate  trouble  at 
these  Interfaces.  To  some  extent  we  can 
Introduce  adjustments — usually  of  a  tem- 
porary nature — to  lubricate  these  areas,  to 
reduce  the  friction,  to  cool  the  hot  spots, 
to  soothe  or  cover  the  symptoms  of  the 
trouble  for  awhile.  This  seems  to  be  true 
in  both  social  and  physical  interfaces.  We 
can  make  all  sorts  of  promises  or  form  ad 
hoc  committees  or  commissions  to  make  in- 
vestigations and  issue  reports — too  many  of 
whose  valuable  recommendations  we  then 
refuse  to  act  upon.  We  can  widen  a  street 
here  or  there,  clamp  down  on  littering  or 
open  burning  of  trash.  We  can  even  do  some 
worthwhile  urban  renewal,  build  a  few 
more  pools  or  playgrounds,  or  even  increase 
welfare  payments.  But  as  necessary  and  as 
humane  as  these  measures  may  be  on  a 
short-term  basis,  we  know  that  they  are  not 
the  true  ways  we  are  getting  to  solve  today's 
problem.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  that  our 
scientific  and  technological  explosion  of  to- 
day has  done,  it  is  to  expose  the  raw  nerve 
of  truth.  It  has  forced  us  into  a  great  period 
of  what  Kenneth  Bouldlng  refers  to  as  "self- 
consciousness"  and  we  are  reacting  in  a 
number  of  ways — some  good,  some  not  so 
good. 

On  the  negative  side  has  been  the  tend- 
ency, as  I  Just  intimated,  to  continue  to 
handle  our  problems  piecemeal  and  on  a 
crisls-to-crlsis  basis.  There  are  still  too  many 
of  us  who  are  modern-day  Mlcawbers — who 
believe  that  even  if  we  do  nothing.  "Some- 
thing will  turn  up."  Considering  the  rate  of 
change  we  are  experiencing  today  such  an 
attitude   can    be   catastrophic. 

Also  on  the  negative  side  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  many  to  turn  on  science 
and  technology  as  scapegoats.  As  the  editor 
of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 
Eugene  Rablnowltch.  expressed  it  last  year, 
this  Is  "Open  Season  on  Scientists."  Through- 
out the  country  many  people,  hastily  sur- 
veying :he  state  of  things  and  realizing  the 
involvement  of  science  and  technology, 
have  Just  as  hastily  decided  that  scientists 
and  engineers  brought  us  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  pursuit  of  this  attitude  U  a 
fruitless,  self-defeating  exercise.  What  these 
people  fall  to  realize  is  that  when  we  hold 
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up  this  new  mirror  of  "self-conscloxisness" 
we  see  not  the  failure  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers but  the  reflection  of  altogether  broader 
human  weaknesses  magnified  by  our  scien- 
tific age.  We  see  that  science  and  technology, 
as  well  as  serving  man  the  pioneer,  the 
builder,  the  provider  and  the  healer,  can 
also  amplify  his  less  admirable  traits.  They 
can  hasten  the  day  of  retribution  resulting 
from  his  lack  of  foresight.  They  can  im- 
personalize  his  inhumanity  to  his  fellow- 
man.  They  can  add  to  his  self-indulgence. 
And  although  I  have  tried  to  soften  the 
blow  by  using  the  word  "can,"  we  all  know 
to  what  extent  they  have  done  these  things. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  It  has  taken 
us  so  long  to  see  all  this  as  clearly  as  we 
do  today. 

Now,  the  question  is  what  do  we  do  about 
it?  How  do  we  take  this  great  power  of  sci- 
ence, with  Its  even  greater  potential  for  the 
future,  and  direct  it  toward  building  a  bet- 
ter society  here  at  home,  and  eventually  an 
ideal  global  civilization  on  this  planet? 
How  do  we  use  it  to  create  peace,  a  healthy 
environment  and  as  much  human  fulfill- 
ment as  possible? 

To  begin  with,  we  must  establish  a  more 
positive  and  forward-looking  approach  to  the 
future.  There  Is  "no  return  to  Eden."  as 
Professor  Bouldlng  points  out.  While  we  can 
recall,  study  and  learn  from  our  past,  we 
know  we  cannot  reUve  it.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  most  people  woxild  want  to  if  they  were 
to  sample  more  than  a  day  or  two  of  any 
era  of  history.  But  neither  do  I  believe,  as 
does  a  rather  vocal  minority  today,  that  we 
must  necessarily  tear  down  all  of  today's  in- 
stitutions to  make  way  for  tomorrow's.  (This 
makes  even  less  sense  when  you  have  no  idea 
of  what  you  plan  to  build  In  their  place.) 

The  renewed  scientific  spirit  I  propose  to- 
day embraces  then  the  ideal  that  we,  first  of 
all,  free  science  from  sin — that  we  stop  wast- 
ing time  and  energy  flailing  science  for  some 
of  our  current  predicaments.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  do  this  we  must  pursue  the 
Idea  that  It  is  more  science,  better  science, 
more  wisely  applied  that  is  going  to  free  us 
from  these  predicaments.  What  I  am  speaking 
of  here  Is  the  application  of  science  and  sci- 
entific thinking  both  to  alleviate  Immediate 
ills  and  to  set  the  underlying  philosophy  for 
a  rationale  for  the  future  handling  of  our 
technological  and  social  development. 

But  rather  than  sj>eak  theoretically,  let 
me  lUvistrate  what  I  mean  by  applying  some 
of  this  scientific  thinking  to  the  areas  of 
confrontation  I  summarized  earlier. 

First,  within  the  context  of  the  search  for 
world  pieace.  let  us  look  at  the  problem  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  We  cannot  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  by  decrying  the 
discovery  of  fission,  trying  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  nuclear  technology  abroad,  or  sim- 
ply shouting  "ban  the  bomb."  But  we  may 
make  progress  In  reducing,  and  eventually 
reversing,  the  arms  race  by  a  series  of  realis- 
tic steps  that  tie  In  scientific  and  political- 
economic  developments.  The  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  (NPT)  is.  In  fact,  such  a 
step.  It  was  drawn  up  by  nations,  including 
the  two  major  nuclear  powers,  who  realized 
that  It  is  in  their  mutual  interest  to  contain 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  without  de- 
nying to  any  country  the  peaceful  benefits 
of  the  atom — and  these,  I  must  point  out, 
are  considerable  and  constantly  growing. 

One  direct  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vantage of  adherence  to  the  NPT,  and  the 
international  safeguards  involved,  Is  that  it 
establishes  a  climate  and  a  method  wherein 
the  nuclear  nations  can  export  with  increas- 
ing confidence  the  proliferating  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy — materials  and  technology 
for  power  reactors  and  desalting  plants,  for 
biological  and  medical  applications,  for  in- 
dustry and  research  of  all  kinds.  The  NPT 
does  not  deprive  any  nation  of  the  right  to 
enter  the  nuclear  age.  To  the  contrary.  It 
opens  up  unparalleled  opportunity  to  share 
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in  the  prizes  of  that  age — In  return  for  a 
guarantee  not  to  develop  nucleair  weapons,  a 
costly  and  unproductive  task  for  most  na- 
tions and  particularly  if  it  Involves  them  in 
a  nuclear  arms  race  with  their  neighbors. 

Nuclear  power,  which  Is  now  a  safe,  re- 
liable and  highly  competitive  means  of  gen- 
erating electricity  in  this  country,  can  be 
an  Important  factor  In  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  many  other  countries.  The  time  may 
not  be  far  off  when  this  compact  source  of 
energy  wiU  be  the  basis  of  a  new  level  of 
Industrialization  and  agricultural  productiv- 
ity In  many  areas  of  the  world,  when  the 
atom  will  help  provide  electricity,  fresh 
water,  fertilizer  and  many  other  badly  needed 
products  and  services.  But  that  time  will 
come  much  sooner  if  there  can  be  full  co- 
operation between  today's  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  powers  based  on  guarantees  that 
materials  shared  for  peaceful  purposes  are 
not  diverted  to  weapons.  And  considering 
that  the  projected  grovrth  of  nuclear  pow- 
er around  the  world  could  produce  by  the 
I980's  enough  plutonlum  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  dozens  of  nuclear  weapons  a  day. 
such  guarantees  are  essential. 

The  indirect  advantage  of  an  effective  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  that  it  could  also  cre- 
ate a  climate  of  trust  and  hope  so  essential 
to  other  steps  leading  to  arms  limitation  and 
disarmament.  For  in  a  world  where  the 
smaller  nations  could  make  substantial  prog- 
ress with  the  peaceful  assistance  of  the  larger 
ones  tensions  would  be  reduced  and  there 
would  not  be  so  much  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical ferment  that  causes  conflicting  Ideol- 
ogies to  polarize.  In  other  words,  we  might 
have  a  period  conducive  to  taking  further 
steps  to  reverse  the  arms  race — cutbacks  in 
weapons  production  and  further  agreements 
on  restricting  types  of  weapons  and  areas 
where  they  might  be  employed — these  com- 
bined with  positive  steps  of  building  new  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  ties.  Hopefully,  all  this 
would  also  allow  the  developed  nations  of 
the  world  to  divert  a  greater  amount  of  funds 
from  arms — now  at  a  total  world  cost  of 
about  $180  billion  annually — to  projects  that 
would  significantly  aid  the  developing  coun- 
tries, many  of  which  could  "take  off"  agri- 
culturally and  economically  with  a  certain 
amount  of  additional  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  this  rather  slow  step-by- 
step  way  to  peace  is  the  only  realistic  one. 
I  am  afraid  that  many  of  those  who  so  loud- 
ly advocate  '"instant"  peace  and  "instant" 
freedom  have  never  had  the  chance  to  know 
how  closely  these  highly  prized  Ideals  are 
tied  to  responsibility  and  hard  work.  But  I 
think  we  can  achieve  peace  and  freedom  more 
rapidly  If  we  use  science  and  technology,  and 
particularly  nuclear  power,  as  a  lever  rather 
than  as  a  club. 

We  must  also  use  science  and  a  sclentlflc 
approach  to  solve  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. Here  again  there  is  no  Instant  solution 
to  our  almost  instant  ix>llutlon.  There  is 
the  "affluence-is-the-cause-of-our-effluents"" 
school  of  thinking  that  blames  all  our  waste 
on  our  productivity.  But  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  good  life  of  the  fu- 
ture (materially  speaking)  must  be  the 
wasteful  one  of  the  past — not  when  we  have 
the  knowledge  and  ability  to  deal  rationally 
with  our  environment.  The  enormous  amount 
of  scientific  and  technical  literature  on  this 
subject — and  a  good  amount  of  it  seems  to 
find  Its  way  to  my  desk  in  Washington — 
hopefully  Indicates  that  we  are  becoming 
fully  aware  of  our  waste  and  conservation 
problems.  More  importantly,  it  indicates 
that  we  are  on-  our  way  to  solving  most  of 
them,  not  only  by  developing  various  new 
technologies  to  deal  with  specific  areas  such 
as  air  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  and 
sewage,  and  the  accompanying  ecological 
problems,  but  by  advancing  an  overall  phi- 
losophy of  conservation   and  recycle. 

This  philosophy,  which  I  think  Is  another 
example    of   the    underlying    new    sclentlflc 
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spirit,  ha^  people  thinking  in  terms  of  find- 
ing economic  w<>ys  to  process  and  reuse  al- 
most all  of  our  natural  resources,  and  where 
some  waste  disposal  is  necessary,  never  to  do 
it  in  a  way  that  abuses  nature  or  man.  Many 
such  scientists  and  engineers  see  the  even- 
tual recycle  of  sewage  into  potable  water 
and  useful  fertilizer.  They  see  products  de- 
signed and  tagged  for  economic  reprocessing 
back  to  basic  materials  after  their  initial 
lifetime.  They  see  the  milions  of  tons  of  auto- 
mobiles Junked  every  year  as  the  "'mother 
lodes"  of  the  future.  They  see  large,  clean 
nuclear  plants  producing  tremendous 
amounts  of  power  for  electric  furnace  opera- 
tions and  to  provide  process  heat  in  order 
to  accomplish  some  of  these  recycle  tasks 
economically.  And  as  a  result  of  all  this  and 
more,  they  see  a  cleaner,  healthier,  more 
attractive  environment   for  man. 

Now  again,  all  this  Is  not  going  to  happen 
overnight.  We  will  have  to  move  step-by- 
step — though  at  as  quick  a  pace  as  possible — 
to  accomplish  this.  We  cannot  turn  off  our 
power  plants,  or  shut  down  whole  industries, 
or  ban  certain  modes  of  transportation.  Nor 
can  we  Indiscriminately  legislate  against  pol- 
lution with  total  disregard  for  economic  fac- 
tors. But  we  can.  and  are  beginning  to.  take 
certain  steps  to  abate  waste  and  pollution, 
to  set  reasonable  new  restrictions  and  re- 
gional and  national  standards.  And  through 
new  technologies — based  on  sound  research 
and  development — we  can  solve  our  environ- 
mental problems  even  while  our  population 
and  industry  continue  to  grow.  We  have  the 
scientific  and  technical  resources  in  this 
country  to  do  this  if  we  can  engender  the 
sclentlflc  and  social  attitudes  to  support 
them.  Basic  to  this  is  an  idea  that  may  be 
hard  for  some  people  to  accept,  since  it  runs 
contrary  to  the  naive  philosophy  that  "the 
best  things  in  life  are  free."  (Even  the  first 
line  of  the  song  of  that  title  "The  moon  be- 
longs to  everyone  ..."  may  not  be  true  for 
very  long  in  this  space  age.)  What  we  must 
realize  now  is  that  there  is  a  price  to  pay 
these  days  for  clean  air,  clean  waterways,  at- 
tractive living  areas,  open  spaces  and  the 
fiourishing  of  nature  and  wildlife.  And  for 
some  time  that  price  may  be  high  and  will 
have  to  be  shared  by  all.  But  I  think  that 
most  of  us  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  and 
that  it  is  part  of  the  new  maturity  that  will 
accompany  our  new  scientific  age. 

The  same  underlying  philosophy.  I  believe, 
must  be  applied  to  the  way  we  deal  with  the 
problems  of  our  man-made  environment 
these  days — with  our  cities,  our  transporta- 
tion, conununications  and  educational  sys- 
tems. Here  again  many  have  a  right  to  be 
impatient,  but  reason  must  prevail.  And  if  it 
does.  I  believe  we  can  move  forward  a  lot 
faster  than  many  others  think. 

Of  course,  a  major  dilemma  we  face  in  this 
area  is  that  it  is  a  "'people  problem" — that 
the  interfaces  involved  have  human  faces,  re- 
flecting human  aspirations — and  that  our 
modern  media  have  opened  the  floodgate  of 
rising  expectations.  As  a  result  we  have  a 
tremendous  number  of  what  Harrison  Brown 
calls  "combustible  people." 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  Is  far  from  hope- 
less. For  although  we  cannot  rebuild— or 
build  anew — overnight  our  cities  or  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  them,  we  can  greatly  im- 
prove those  lives  as  we  go  about  the  longer- 
term  task  of  remolding  our  urban  oonditions 
to  meet  human  needs.  In  doing  this  I  believe 
that  it  will  again  be  the  new  sclentlflc  spirit 
that  will  play  the  decisive  role.  However,  it 
will  take  a  massive  effort  by  government, 
private  Industry  and  our  universities,  using 
every  means  of  modern  science  and  technol- 
ogy, to  carry  out  such  a  remolding  process. 
And  as  more  and  more  experts  in  various 
disciplines  seem  to  agree,  it  will  be  a  chal- 
lenge that  can  only  be  handled  successfully 
by  a  systems-  approach — another  outgrowth 
of  our  new  scientific  thinking.  It  will  be  one 
thing  to  build  within  the  next  20  to  30  years 
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M  miicfa  hwiitng  MihM  be«n  r«qulr*(l  dur- 
ing the  past  200  y«u^— and  tbst  la  Jiict  wb*t 
w«  will  DMd — and  Mkottaer  to  build  not  Juat 
bouM«  but  coaunualUea  tbat  provlda  em- 
ploTinent,  education,  recreation  and  all  tha 
other  necesalUea  of  tbe  2l8t  Century  11  ring. 

Moreover,  we  are  bot  talking  about  oom- 
munltiea  and  cltlea  that  are  Just  leparata 
entitles,  but  vital  p#rts  of  a  nation  that  Is 
viable  whole — phyaltally,  economically,  po- 
litically and  Boclallyi  That  Is  the  kind  of  a 
country  and  world  vfe  will  have  to  be  living 
In  by  the  year  2000.  To  do  this  will  require 
an  Incredible  aniount  of  planning,  hard  work, 
resources  and  publlii  and  private  p>artlclp«- 
tlon.  And  I  emphasise  planning  to  avoid  hav- 
ing the  21st  Century  become,  as  Michael  Har- 
rington calls  the  20th  Century.  "The  Acci- 
dental Century."  The  magnitude  of  change 
that  can  be  produced  by  our  Scientific  Revo- 
lutlcMi  of  today  so  far  overshadows  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave 
much  to  chance.  (Someone  once  said,  we  tend 
to  confuse  destiny  w(th  bad  management.  In 
the  future  our  destiny  will  be  even  more 
closely  tied  to  manag^nent — so  we  had  better 
place  great  emphasis  Ion  good  management  In 
me  Axy'a  ahead. ) 

'  SpedlBbally.  what  are  some  of  the  develop- 
ments In  revamping  our  man-made  environ- 
ment that  will  mosl|  likely  take  place,  and 
what  role  will  scleno«|  and  technology  play  in 
them?  I 

nrst  of  all.  Imporunt  advances  In  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  new  materials  and  con- 
struction technologlqs  have  been  made,  and 
are  being  refined,  th|at  can  allow  more  effl- 
cieat  and  economic  renovation  and  recon- 
struction of  many  aieas  of  our  major  cities. 
Such  renewal  and  nehabllltaUon  can  go  a 
long  way  In  providing  decent  low-cost  hou»- 
Ing  for  the  large  nuitiber  of  people  who  will 
choose  to  remain  in  today's  core  cities.  One 
of  the  major  U.S.  Industrial  firms  In  the 
construction  materia)  field  has  already  suo- 
cessfully  used  a  technique  which  literally  re- 
builds from  the  lnal4e  out  an  almost  unin- 
habitable apartment  building.  The  technique 
has  rejuvenated  entire  city  blocks— and 
what's  more,  the  coc^pany  that  developed  It 
believes  that  on  a  large  scale  It  will  provide 
financial  as  well  as  aloclal  profits. 

Concurrent  with  tl^e  renewal  of  our  major 
cities.  I  believe,  llkei  many  others,  that  we 
are  going  to  see  a  suk^  in  the  development 
of  "New  Cities"  in  tl^ts  country.  These  "New 
Cities"  and  the  even  more  imaginative  "Ex- 
perimental City."  coitcelved  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Athelstan  SpllhaUs.  Buckminister  Puller 
and  many  others.  wlU  blaze  new  fi^intlers  in 
urban  living.  Housing  anywhere  from  50.000 
to  250.000  or  more  people,  they  will  be 
planned  and  constructed  with  the  most 
scientific  and  systematic  consideration  of 
human  needs — a  clean  environment,  efficient 
transportation  and  communication,  facilities 
for  all  types  of  edi|catlon  and  recreation. 
NatviraUy.  there  will  bave  to  be  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis  for  building  such  cities  and  they 
will  have  to  have  continued  economic  viabil- 
ity. To  establish  thi4  we  may  see  programs 
whereby  the  government  oflers  Incentives  to 
Industry  to  expand  a^d  develop  new  faculties 
away  from  the  current  population  centers, 
drawing  people  awagr  from  the  congested 
areas  to  which  they  oontinue  to  flock.  People 
will  move  to  these  ne(w  areas  if  we  can  create 
new  opportunities  and  new  hope — and  fulfill 
them. 

KventUAlly,  as  I  hafe  stated  In  many  of  my 
talks,  I  see  the  atom  playing  a  major  role  in 
tb«  development  of  tbese  new  areas  possibly 
through  the  establishment  of  Nuplexes — 
large  integrated  industrial  complexes  con- 
structed about  huge  nuclear  energy  centers. 
Located  outside  of  the  cities,  but  perhaps 
within  short  traveling  distances,  such  com- 
plexes pforsssing  rav  materials,  reprocessing 
much  soUd  wasts  and  «islng  these  resources  in 
all  kinds  of  maxxufattturlng.  would  separate 
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hsary  Industry  tram  tbs  elty.  In  sssenoe.  tbs 
Nuplsx  would  be  supplying  ths  dty  (perhaps 
more  than  one)  with  employment,  products, 
power,  and  possibly  fresh  water  and  food  If 
a  desalting  plant  and  agricultural  process- 
ing were  Involved.  I  must  stress,  however, 
that  such  developments  still  lie  quite  a  ways 
in  the  future  and  that  they  depend  on  many 
scientific  and  technological  advances — all  ths 
more  reason  why  we  piust  encotirags  the 
scientific  spirit  and  the  fullest  application  of 
science  to  the  needs  of  man. 

In  discussing  science  and  the  man-made 
environment  I  coiild  go  on  almost  Indefinite- 
ly— spelling  out  the  details  of  far-ranging 
plans  and  Ideas  that  have  crossed  my  desk 
in  one  form  or  another.  These  ideas  range 
from  vast  undertakings  of  geological  engi- 
neering— such  af  ths  plan  to  create  the 
•'Great  Lakes  of  South  America,"  vastly  in- 
creasing the  power,  water  and  transportation 
usefulness  of  the  Amazon  River,  to  a  nation- 
wide educational  and  communication  plan  in 
our  own  country  that  would  tie  together  for 
Instant  retrieval  the  Information  available  at 
all  our  major  universities  and  national 
libraries.  They  might  also  include  nuclear- 
powered  agro- Industrial  centers  in  coastal 
desert  areas — centers  which  could  produce 
food  for  many  millions  of  people  on  previ- 
ously unproductive  land.  Such  ambitious 
plans  are  not  halrbralned  schemes,  but  Ideas 
based  on  much  sound  research  and  the  appli- 
cation of  new  technologies,  some  of  which  are 
already  In  use  and  others  that  are  dulte  feasi- 
ble for  use  in  the  near  future. 

But  since  there  is  not  time  to  dwell  on 
these  today,  let  me  conclude  with  a  few  gen- 
eral thoughts  by  way  of  summary. 

I  have  tried  today  to  impress  you  with  both 
the  idea  that  science  has  brought  us  to  a  new 
level  of  challenge  and  response  and  the  belief 
that  we  will  have  to  use  science  to  the  fullest 
to  respond  to  the  challenge.  This,  in  effect, 
is  the  essence  erf  our  creative  evolution — 
which  now  seems  almost  to  be  taking  place  In 
quantum  Jumps. 

Prom  our  activities  today  there  also  seems 
to  be  evolving  an  overall  "scientific  truth" 
that  is  mors  than  the  theory  of  any  one 
discipline  but  which  many  great  minds  of 
our  day  sesm  to  be  expressing  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  Its  broadest  sense  It  is  a  realiza- 
tion that  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  q>eciss  we 
must  evolve  to  a  new  level  of  manHnti  in 
almost  everything  we  do. 

I  believe  that  if  we  look  at  today's  ten- 
sions and  turmoU  in  terms  of  the  larger 
changes  they  will  create,  we  can  see  that  a 
great  new  era  of  man  Is  taking  shape.  'Viewed 
In  this  respect,  perhaps  the  current  resur- 
gence of  nationalism  is  the  last  we  will  see 
of  such  a  phenomenon.  Perhaps  most  of  the 
world  will  soon  realiz;  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  act  "tribally."  It  Lb  true  that  people 
and  nations  have  a  need  for  Identity  and  a 
sense  of  pride.  But  must  this  always  be  at 
the  expense  of  others?  We  are  rapidly  be- 
coming one  world  technologically — so  we 
must  become  one  In  other  ways — economi- 
cally, socially  and  through  reaching  a  new 
level  of  the  human  spirit. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  as  some  fear,  the 
death  of  diversity  or  indl'vlduaUsm.  The  view 
of  the  scientific  world  of  the  futiire  as  one 
only  of  homogenized  human  beings — coga  in 
a  vast  technological  machine — Is  one  ad- 
vanced by  those  iacldng  in  Imagination.  The 
unity  that  science  and  technology  urge  upon 
us  is  one  that  can  provide  greater  freedom 
for  the  individual  as  It  expands  his  environ- 
ment, sparks  his  desire  for  more  knowledge, 
stimulates  his  sense  of  wonder  and  gives  him 
far  broader  challenges  than  the  daily  search 
for  security. 

It  is  because  of  thla  possibility — the  possi- 
bility of  more  freedom,  diversity  and  creative 
growth  within  the  framework  of  a  sclentlflo 
world — that  I  have  always  urged  an  Increased 
Interest  in  ths  humanities  and  arts.  To 
parallel  and  supplement  our  scientific  prog- 
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ress  we  must  have  ths  guldaiMM,  the  wisdom 
and  ths  emotional  energy — tbs  spirit — that 
these  endeavors  provide.  We  need  both  the 
perspective  of  history  and  the  vision  of  the 
arts  to  realise  ths  full  moaning  of  human 
progress. 

The  new  scientific  era  that  I  urge  then  Is 
really  a  scientific-human Istie  era,  one  that 
could  set  the  stage  for  the  appearance  of 
what  may  well  be  "the  renaissance  man  of 
the  21st  Century."  But  the  role  that  such  a 
man  will  play  will  be  written  today  largely 
by  our  attitudes  toward  science  and  the  way 
we  apply  It.  And  I  should  add  that  It  wUl 
be  written  primarily  In  the  halls  of  our  great 
universities  and  in  the  minds  and  hsarts  of 
you  who  have  gathered  here  to  dedicate  yoor- 
selves  to  the  scientific  spirit. 

Prom  my  visits  to  universities  around  the 
country  that  are  undertaking  programs  sim- 
ilar to  what  you  are  doing  here  at  Duquesne, 
I  can  tell  you  that  you  are  far  from  being 
alone  In  this  endeavor.  You  are  part  of  a 
quiet  revolution.  It  is  a  revolution  that 
garners  few  headlines.  It  does  not  feed  on 
fear  or  violence.  It  crosses  national  bound- 
aries without  suspicion  or  distrust.  It  speaks 
in  all  languages  to  all  men  who  are  willing 
to  work,  to  learn,  to  change.  And  I  think  It 

Is    the   one   revolution   that   will   prevail 

simply  because  It  speaks  a  prevailing  truth. 

This  Is  my  case  for  a  new  scientific  era. 
Let  us  work  together  to  make  It  a  new  era 
of  human  progress — one  that  can  be  shared 
by  all  men  who  would  walk  this  earth  in 
peace  yet  continue  to  reach  for  the  stars. 


ROBERT  M.  MORGENTHAU 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
all  the  attention  which  has  been  focused 
on  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  United 
States,  too  little  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten regarding  the  role  of  the  UJS.  attor- 
neys. 

Since  1961,  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  has  had  its  UJ3.  attorney. 
Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  a  man  of  vision, 
dedication,  and  courage.  History  will  re- 
cord him  as  one  of  the  great  UJS.  attor- 
neys, but  perhaps  his  highest  tribute 
comes  from  the  criminal  community 
which  has  marked  him  as  its  No.  1 
enemy. 

Victor  Navasky's  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  gives  an  In- 
teresting look  at  Bob  Morgenthau — as  an 
individual  and  as  a  public  servant.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

TH«  U.8.  Attobket  roR  'New  York  South' 
(By  Victor   S.   Navasky) 

Given  the  national  obsession  with  "law  and 
order"  it  is  surprising  that  more  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  men  who  define  the 
law  and  enforce  it,  the  nation's  prosecutors. 
President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  prom- 
ised to  get  rid  of  our  first  clvll-llbertarlan  At- 
torney General,  but  he  has  yet  to  tell  us  what 
a  good  prosecutor  ought  to  do,  what  qualities 
he  shoiUd  possess,  what  cases  he  should 
bring.  This  is  a  significant  omission  since,  in 
addition  to  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Nixon 
will  also  appoint  93  United  States  Attorneys, 
whose  mandate  goes  all  the  way  back  to  ths 
Judiciary  Act  of  1780,  soms  BO  yean  before 
there  even  was  a  Department  of  Justlesu 

TradlUonaUy.  ths  Job  of  VS.  Attomsy  la 
considered  a  patronage  plum,  a  Jumplnc-off 
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point  for  a  political  career,  basic  training  for 
a  Judicial  appointment.  But,  as  S.  M.  Hobbs 
wrote  In  The  Alabama  Law  Review  20  years 
ago,  the  Job  is  more  than  that:  "It  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  In  his  untram- 
meled  discretion  in  deciding  when  and 
whether  to  file  an  information  or  press  for 
an  indictment,  when  and  whether  to  enter 
a  nolle  prosequi  or  to  "bargain"  with  an  ac- 
cused— or  more  broadly  when  and  whether 
to  prosecute — |the  prosecutor]  has  'the  scope 
for  tyranny  of  a  Venetian  doge.'  " 

Of  today's  93  U.S.  Attorneyships,  none  is 
more  powerful,  more  autonomous,  more  re- 
spected or  more  coveted  than  the  Job  of  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  size  of 
the  office  (he  has  73  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys 
working  for  him  as  compared  with  one  for 
the  U.S.  Attorney  from  Wyoming) ,  partly  be- 
cause of  case  load  (he  handles  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  criminal  cases  In  the  Federal 
courts),  parUy  because  of  the  Independent 
tradition  of  "New  York  South."  and  partly 
because  of  the  high-principled,  belligerent 
incumbent.  Robert  M,  Morgenthau.  originally 
appointed  from  the  Bronx  by  J.P.K.  in  1961 
over  the  late  Congressman  Charlie  Buckley's 
Initial  objections  ( he  relented  when  the  Ken- 
nedys threatened  to  bring  In  William  Oaud, 
now  A.I.D.  administrator,  from  Connecticut) . 
reappointed  in  1963  after  his  unsuccessful 
race  for  Governor,  and  reappointed  again  by 
L.B.J,  in  1967,  despite  the  widely  rximored  de- 
sire of  the  President  to  replace  him  with  Ed 
Weisl  Jr.,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  who 
also  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent's old  friend  and  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  New  York,  Edwin  L. 
Weisl.  In  1965,  when  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  asked  for  evaluations  of  U.S.  At- 
torneys as  part  of  a  talent  search,  he  recalls. 
"Bob  Morgenthau  was  at  or  right  ne«*  the 
top  of  everybody's  list." 

Unlike  members  of  the  Cabinet.  U.S.  At- 
torneys do  not,  explicitly  serve  at  the  Presi- 
dent's pleasure.  Normally  this  is  irrelevant 
since  a  U.S.  Attorney's  four-year  term  is  con- 
current with  that  of  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him.  But  because  of  Morgenthau's 
gubernatorial  adventure  and  consequent  off- 
year  appointments,  the  charter  which  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  his  spacioxis  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  U.S.  Court  House  In  Foley 
Square  states  in  no  uncertain  terms  that, 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  his 
term  of  office  runs  till  June  1971.  When  I 
asked  If  he  had  resignation  plans,  he  said. 
"My  current  thinking  Is  that  U  they  didn't 
want  me  I  probably  wouldn't  stay  and  I 
might  not  stay  anyway,  but  I'm  kind  of  a 
believer  in  not  crossing  bridges  till  you  have 
to.  What  I'm  concerned  about  now  Is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  Important  cases  and  in- 
vestigations pending." 

The  high  probability  is  that  NUon  will 
want  to  get  his  own  man  in  the  Job.  The  out- 
side possibility  is  that,  consistent  with  Nix- 
on's unity  theme  and  the  nonpartisan  nature 
of  Morgenthau's  tenure,  he  will  retain  Dem- 
ocrat Morgenthau  on  a  trial  basis.  The  far- 
out  possibility  Is  that  Morgenthau  will  re- 
fuse to  step  down,  at  least  until  he  has 
cleaned  up  a  number  of  big  cases.  They  In- 
clude the  recent  widely  publicized  Indict- 
ment of  the  financier-lawyer  Roy  Cohn  on  10 
counts,  the  crackdown  on  American  Investors 
using  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts  and  cases 
expected  momentarily  to  break  in  organized 
crime. 

What  would  happen  In  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  showdown  between  Morganthau  and 
Mr.  Nixon  is  uncertain.  The  law  reads:  "Each 
United  States  Attorney  is  subject  to  removal 
by  the  President."  When  an  Elsenhower  ap- 
pointee, Eliot  L.  Richardson,  then  U.S.  At- 
torney and  now  Attoney  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, decUned  to  resign  after  Kennedy's 
election,  the  Justice  Department  dug  up  a 
Supreme  Court  precedent  which  convinced 
Richardson  that  the  President  has  the  right 
to  appoint  his  own  man.  Some  Jurists,  how- 


ever, believe  that  under  case  law  the  Presi- 
dent can  flre  a  U.S.  Attorney  only  for  cause. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  L.B.J, 
became  President.  Morgenthau  was  one  of 
the  few  U.S.  Attorneys  who  did  not  turn  in 
his  resignation.  And  Attorney  General  Clark 
recalls  what  happened  when  he  telephoned 
Morgenthau  to  sound  him  out  on  a  Federal 
Judgeship :  "He  told  me  he  felt  a  deep  obliga- 
tion to  his  office  and  his  people  and  he  was 
In  the  middle  of  so  many  things  so  Impor- 
tant to  him  that  he  didn't  think  he  would 
want  to  be  considered  for  the  bench  at  that 
time." 

The  only  time  Morgenthau  ever  indicated 
a  willingness  to  give  up  the  Job  was  when 
he  did— to  run  for  Governor  against  Rocke- 
feller in   1962.  He   lost.  Since  few  observers 
ever  gave  Morgenthau  a  chance,  I  asked  why 
he  ran  in  the  first  place.  "You  mean  why  was 
I  such  a  damn  fool?"  he  said.  "I  knew  it  was 
a  long  shot  but  I  thought,  "How  often  in  a 
lifetime  do  you — does  anybody — get  that  kind 
of  opportunity?'  So  I  thought  It  was  worth 
trying.  I  didn't  count  on  the  complete  dis- 
array of  the  Democratic  party,  the  divisive 
fight  we  had  In  Syracuse,  and  I  didn't  count 
on    the    Cuban    missile    crisis.    People    Just 
weren't    listening    to    anything    else.    But    I 
thought  the  weaknesses  In  Rockefeller's  rec- 
ord ought  to  be  brought  to  public  attention 
and  they'd  be  good  Issues  to  campaign  on." 
Regardless  of  how  long  he  stays  on  the  job. 
It  is  worth   taking  a  look  at  Morgenthau's 
stewardship  of  New  York  South,  for  at  a  time 
when  the  Supreme  Court  Is  under  attack  as 
soft  on  defendants,  and  the  law-enforcement 
establishment  Is  under  attack  ( less  visibly,  to 
be  sure)    as  Insvifficlently  sensitive  to  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberties,  here  Is  a  man  who 
has  managed  to  retain  his  Image  as  a  liberal 
without    undermining    his   reputation    as    a 
prosecutor.  Indeed,  despite  the  air  of  absent- 
minded,  preoccupied  academic  which  hovers 
around  his  49-year-old  grayish  hair,  promi- 
nent nose  and  pursed  lips  (which  often  seem 
to  be  fighting  off  an  Incipient  smile) ,  the  re- 
curring adjective   In   descriptions   by   friend 
and  foe  alike  Is  ""tough." 

An  official  from  Justice  recalls,  '"When  I 
first  met  him  I  remember  thinking,  "My  God, 
we've  made  a  mistake.  How  Is  this  Casper 
Milquetoast  going  to  withstand  the  pressure?" 
Then  we  had  lunch,  and  I  watched  him  de- 
stroy the  carefully  laid  plans  of  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  who  came  down  from  Wash- 
ington fully  expecting  to  assume  control  over 
a  category  of  cases  that  are  handled  from 
Washington  everywhere  but  in  New  York 
South.  He  left  with  empty  hands  and  I  knew 
we  had  nothing  to  fear." 

"Bob  wouldn't  hesitate  to  send  his  own 
mother  up  the  river,"  says  one  of  his  admirers 
from  the  Kennedy  Administration,  "that  is. 
If  he  thought  she  was  guilty.  Of  course,  he 
would  disqualify  himself  as  an  'interested 
party,'  but  he'd  see  that  the  processes  of  jus- 
tice were  carried  through." 

Shortly   after  he   assumed  office,  Morgen- 
thau was  visited  by  a  Congressman  who  an- 
nounced "urgent "  business.  He  had,  he  said, 
a  "constituent"  who  was  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  (he 
had  been  Importing  hog  bristles  from  Com- 
munist China),  and  would  the  new  U.S.  At- 
torney "kick  It  around"  for  a  few  months? 
"I'm  not  asking  that  he  be  let  off,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  Just  that  you  kick  it  around 
for  a  while."  The  new  U.S.  Attorney  kicked 
It  around  for  about  as  long  as  It  took  the 
Congressman    to    get    out    the    door,    called 
SUvlo   MoUo    (the  career  attorney  he  even- 
tually promoted  to  Chief  Assistant,  normally 
a   post  reserved   for    party   patronage),   and 
three  days  later  they  brought  an  indictment. 
"You  could  at  least  have  postponed  it  for  30 
days  so  I  could  earn  my  fee,  "  the  Congress- 
man fumed  over  the  telephone.  Looking  back. 
Morgenthau  thinks  It  was  fortunate  that  this 
Incident  happened  early:  "Word  gets  around 
on  what  you  can  get  away  with." 
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"Bob  has  an  instinctive  hatred  for  the 
fixers,  the  wheeler-dealers,  the  promoters,  the 
men  with  connections,"  recalls  a  friend  and 
former  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney.  Indeed,  this 
Is  one  of  the  qualities  which  Informs  his 
liberalism,  and  complements  his  idea  that 
the  best  way  a  prosecutor  can  reinforce  re- 
spect for  law  among  the  poor  is  by  keeping 
close  tabs  on  the  rich. 

Morgenthau's  liberal  reputation  comes  not 
from  any  ultra-humanltarlanlsm  (although 
he  seems  the  essence  of  decency.  Is  an  active 
president  of  the  Police  Athletic  League,  serves 
as  an  adviser  to  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  etc.).  nor  from  any  overt  evi- 
dence that  once  he  leaves  office  he  will  be- 
come a  card-carrying  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  To  the  contrary, 
the  so-called  hot  Issues  of  criminal  law — 
confessions,  right  to  counsel,  search  and 
seizure — are  things  with  which  he  has  not 
really  concerned  himself.  "Frankly."  he  says, 
"they  pose  more  problems  for  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  than  for  us." 

In  fact,  he  flunks  almost  all  the  standard 
libertarian  litmus  tests.  Legalized  wire- 
tapping? "There  are  two  things  to  be  said 
about  wiretapping,"  he  replies.  "One.  it  Is 
some  Invasion  of  privacy.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  everything  government  does 
in  a  civilized  society,  from  your  birth  certif- 
icate through  the  Wassermiin  test  and  the 
driver's  license,  involves  some  invasion  of 
privacy,  so  It's  a  question  of  degree  whether 
this  is  a  greater  invasion  than  society  wants 
to  tolerate.  The  other  proposition  Is  that  It's 
certainly  some  help  to  law-enforcement  peo- 
ple. You  have  to  weigh  these  values — as  to 
whether  you  want  to  help  law  enforcement 
or  protect  individual  rights." 

Sympathetic  treatment  of  draft  reslsters? 
"When  a  kid  In  New  York  South  refuses  In- 
duction, they  arrest  him  on  the  spot."  says 
Henry  di  Suvero  of  the  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee.  "At  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  there's  high  bail 
set.  so  m  reality  a  kid  Is  given  the  choice— 
the  Army  or  jail.  In  the  Eastern  District  they 
proceed  by  indictment,  which  means  that  you 
don't  go  to  jail— there  is  time  between  the 
act  and  the  arrest,  and  then  the  court  au- 
tomatically assigns  counsel." 

When  I  asked  Morgenthau  about  this  prac- 
tice he  said  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  but 
would  Investigate.  And  after  he  had  talked 
with  those  responsible,  this  is  what  he  told 
me:  "This  policy  is  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  when  you  have  a  clear-cut 
crime — say  an  agent  sees  a  truck  about  to  be 
hijacked — you  arrest  on  the  spot.  This  is  a 
case  of  a  clear-cut  crime  In  your  presence.  If 
a  truck  has  already  been  hijacked,  then  you 
indict  before  a  grand  jury.  On  the  draft  card 
burning  business,  we  don't  arrest  because  It's 
not  clear-cut.  Is  It  his  draft  card?  Is  he 
draftable?  Etc.  But  when  a  man  doesn't  take 
that  step  forward,  he  has  committed  a  crime. 
Actually,  something  like  80  per  cent  end  up 
reporting  and  the  complaint  Is  dismissed.  It's 
good  from  the  draftees  standpoint  because 
If  a  man  is  indicted  he  has  a  criminal  record 
and  that's  serious;  but  it's  bad  from  the 
protest  organization's  standpoint." 

Censorship?  His  office  devotes  hundreds  of 
valuable  man-hours  to  protecting  the  citi- 
zens of  the  judicial  district  from  imported 
art  movies  like  "I  am  Curious— Yellow."  (The 
Appeals  Court  has  reversed  a  finding  of  ob- 
scenity stating  that  "under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  the  showing  of 
the  picture  cannot  be  prohibited"! 

Sensitivity  to  free-speech  problems?  Helen 
Buttenwleser.  Morgentiiau's  cousin,  recalls 
Uiat  when  she  posted  baU  for  convicted  So- 
viet spy  Robert  Soblen  (non  of  New  York  s 
ball  bondsmen  would  accept  the  collateral 
his  family  had  raised),  "Bob's  office  tried  t« 
prevent  me  from  putting  up  "^^  'lOCOOO  ball 
and  the  excuse  they  used  was  foolish.  T^y 
suggested  that  my  money  came  fo'"^"^- 
munist  sources.  Boo  knew  very  weU  I  had  tiie 
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mooey  to  put  up.  Ae^xtmiij,  I  put  up  (30.000 
another  Indlrldual  put  up  tSO.OOO  and  Sob- 
len**  family  and  friends  put  up  MO.OOO.  Any- 
way, at  the  bearing  Vlnce  Broderlck,  Bob's 
chief  aaelstant,  a8ke<t  queetlona  like:  Had  I 
repreeented  Alger  HUs?  Did  I  belong  to  the 
NaUoniU  Lawyers'  Guild?  As  the  CXrurt  point- 
ed out,  theee  questions  were  irrelevant. 
I  never  talked  to  EJob  about  it  because  I 
thought  it  would  embarrass  him.  But  now 
when  I  see  Vlnce  Broderlck  I  say.  "Why  the 
hell  didn't  you  wln?1"  (Soblen  Jumped  ball 
and  Mrs.  Buttenwles^-  forfeited  her  money.) 
On  matters  of  concern  to  clvU  Ubertarlana, 
then.  Morgenthau  seems  an  essentially  con- 
ventional proeecutor.lnot  initiating  but  tol- 
erating occassional  prosecutorial  excess. 
After  the  latest  Coha  case  broke  and  Cohn 
charged  Morgenthau  with  abuse  of  process. 
I  asked  Prof.  Normal  Dorsen.  of  the  N  Y.U. 
Law  School  and  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  A^nerlcan  ClvU  Liberties 
Union,  whether  he  thought  Cohn's  charges 
were  credible,  and  he  replied:  "While  I  have 
not  studied  them  In  detail,  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  grand  Jury  composed  of  his 
fellow  citizens  indicted  him.  And  Morgen- 
thau generally  repreasnts  the  finest  kind  of 
prosecutor — sensitive  to  individual  liberties 
and  fa;r.4>rocedure8  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bility qfj}l8  office  to  *cure  conviction." 

Morgenthau's  uniqu^  contribution  has  been 
to  go  beyond  those  S^meee-twln  enemies  of 
all  enlightened  law  gnforcement — organized 
crime  and  labor  racketeering — and  engage  in 
an  almost  quixotic  cr\|sade  against  the  white- 
collar  untouchables,  tfce  Wall  Street  wheelers 
and  dealers,  the  corporate  criminals.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  U.S.  Attotney  takes  cases  as  they 
are  referred  to  him  by  Government  agencies 
which  are  In  effect  ^is  clients.  Under  this 
system,  it  Is  the  clients^the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Secret  Service,  the 
Postal  Inspection  Seriice,  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau, the  Immlgratlan  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  Selective]  Service — which  make 
policy.  "The  referring  agencies  can  make  you 
or  break  you,"  says  an  ^Uelstant  U.S.  Attorney, 
"because  most  of  the  big  cases  have  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction.  So  K  they  don't  like  you, 
they'll  give  It  to  another  office."  But  in  the 
area  of  corporate  crlmie.  Morgenthau  has  re- 
versed the  conventlonil  flow  of  buslneas  and 
has  initiated  cases  rather  than  merely  re- 
ceived them.  '    i 

His  quaint  notion  id  that  since  the  under- 
privileged tend  to  regfird  law  as  an  enemy, 
going  after  the  men  at  ithe  top  la  a  useful  way 
to  demonstrate  that  itw  can  be  an  ally.  "I 
feel,"  he  says,  "that  th^  people  who  hold  posi- 
tions of  power  or  trusi  and  violate  them  are 
probably  a  more  serlotis  danger  to  a  demo- 
cratic society  than  org|anl«ed  crime  or  crime 
in  the  streets.  I  also  think  that  the  ability 
or  InabUlty  of  governi^ent  to  deal  with  this 
kind  of  crime  has  a  substantial  bearing  on 
how  the  pubUc,  partiaularly  the  underpriv- 
ileged public,  regards  Iftw  enforcement.  If  he 
knows  that  the  big  m|m  In  the  community 
Is  in  the  policy  racketj  drives  a  Cadillac  and 
pays  off  the  cope,  thenj  a  man  Is  Justified  in 


forcement  is  only  for 

•ns  he  has  taken  on 

rmination  to  demon- 

tter  how  well  con- 

1,  Is  above  the  law. 

New  York  Stock  Ex- 


concludlng  that  law  e 
suckers." 

Among  the  instltu 
In  his  almost  naive  de 
state  that  nobody,  no 
nee  ted,  rich  or  power: 

are  the  president  of  thi.  

change  (for  alleged  taj^'  fraud);  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ( for  b^bery  and  corrupUon; 
more  than  170  employes  were  indicted);  fi- 
nancier Louis  WoUson^  a  major  DemocraUc 
campaign  contributor  |  ("You  cant  beUeve 
how  many  phone  calls  tare  had  trying  to  pull 
us  off."  said  an  Asaistaiit  U.S.  Attorney) ;  the 
Post  Office  (the  No.  2  man  in  the  New  York 
region  was  convicted  «f  perjury),  and  the 
top  ofllcen  of  Local  3(t-E.  the  10.000-man 
union  Which  controls  ail  of  the  building  su- 
perlntendenu  In  the  Btonji,  and  which  was 
notorious  for  its  terrorist  tactics  and  its  close 
ties  to  Buckley's  Bronx  iDemocratlc  machine. 
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(After  the  Indictment,  union  officials,  who 
had  always  booked  two  or  three  table*  at 
the  county  dinner  told  Buckley:  "No  more 
table*.  If  you  cant  control  your  own  VS. 
Attorney,  why  should  we  take  tables?") 

Per  knowingly  certifying  a  fraudulent  bal- 
ance sheet  he  indicted  the  top  officers  of 
Ly brand.  Roes  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  one  of 
the  eight  largest  accounting  firms  in  the 
country.  He  made  headlines  when  he  in- 
dicted and  convicted  the  high-flying  Water 
Commissioner  of  the  Lindsay  Administration, 
James  L.  Marcus,  despite  the  fact  that  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan.  who  was 
onto  the  case  earlier,  had  not  yet  found 
enough  evidence  to  prosecute.  ("It  takes 
guts  to  go  after  a  Marcus."  observes  one 
member  of  the  office.  "Now  everybody  knows 
he's  gmity.  But  then  he  was  a  pillar  of  the 
community.  If  one  witness  reneges,  the  whole 
case  caves  in  and  the  Establishment  has 
tagged  you  as  an  Irresponsible  headline 
hunter.") 

The  list  seems  endless,  including  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust,  the  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  and.  of  course,  most  re- 
cently. Roy  Cohn,  who  once  served  as  an 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in  New  York  South, 
prosecuting  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  for 
passing  atomic  secrets  to  the  Russians.  Cohn 
is  the  kind  of  man  who.  It  is  said,  receives 
a  box  of  cigars  each  Christmas  from  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  was  thrown  a  45th  birthday 
party  by  Terence  J.  Cooke,  now  Archbishop 
of  New  York  enjoys  financial  relaOonships 
with  Senator  Everett  Dirksen's  administra- 
tive assistant  and  Senator  Edward  Long's 
son-in-law,  pals  around  with  the  heir  to  the 
Newhouse  newspaper  chain,  and  generally 
mingles  with  the  high  and  the  mighty.  The 
powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Conunlttee,  Senator  James  Eastland,  is  a 
Cohn  partisan. 

When  Morgenthau  several  years  ago  un- 
successfully brought  charges  against  Cohn 
(who  has  been  in  and  out  of  court  ever  since, 
most  recently  on  charges  of  mall  and  wire 
fraud,  false  filing  with  the  S.E.C.  and  con- 
spiring to  pay  a  state  court  official  $75,000). 
Cohn  told  the  press  that  Morgenthau  was 
retaliating  against  him  for  his  role  in  embar- 
rassing Morgenthau's  father,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau Jr..  FJDJi.'s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  said,  "When  I  was  first  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  then  chief  counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  it  was  my  duty  to  Investi- 
gate Soviet  Infiltration  in  the  Treasviry  De- 
partment. It  dealt  with  the  delivery  of  United 
States  occupation  currency  plates  given  to 
Russia  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morgenthau 
Sr.  [sic]  on  the  advice  of  Harry  Dexter 
White. 

"I  have  no  personal  malice  toward  Morgen- 
thau Sr.,"  Mr.  Cohn  continued.  "I  never  met 
him.  But  Morgenthau  Jr.  has  harbored  a 
feeling  about  this.  I  say  somebody  up  there 
Just  doesn't  like  me." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
latest  Indictment,  he  repeated  these  charges 
of  vendetta  and  supplemented  them  with  a 
bill  of  particulars  In  which  he  alleged  that 
Morgenthau  had  spent  more  than  $l-mllllon 
In  taxpayers'  money.  Interrogated  more  than 
700  Cohn  friends,  enemies  and  employes,  and 
Issued  more  than  1  000  subpoenas  requiring 
production  of  books'  and  records. 

Because  Morgenthau  has  cases  pending 
against  Cohn,  he  is  reluctant  to  respond  to 
Cohn's  charges  of  abuse  of  process  other  than 
to  state  that,  "based  on  the  Information 
brought  to  our  attention,  we  would  have 
been  derelict  In  our  duty  if  we  hadn't  con- 
ducted the  Investigation  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Lines,  Inc.  that  led  to  the  present  In- 
dictment." He  adds  that  bringing  someone 
before  a  grand  Jury  is  not  an  abuse  of  process- 
"If  we  had  misused  the  grand  Jury,  we  knew 
perfectly  well  he  could  have  come  in  to  quash 
the  subpoena,"  says  Morgenthau. 

To  the  charge  that  he  is  out  to  get  Cohn, 
he  says:   "I  am  not  out  to  get  anybody."  He 
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points  out  that  Cohn  was  stUI  in  law  school 
when  Harry  Dexter  White  died  mtUr  testify- 
ing before  Congress,  and  says:  "My  fathw  was 
nerer  called  before  the  McCarthy  subcom- 
mittee, was  never  interrogated  by  them,  and 
if  he  was  investigated  by  Roy  Cohn,  he  never 
knew  anything  about  it  and,  until  Cohn's 
statements,  neither  did  1. 1  might  add  I  never 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  my  father's 
reputation."  In  any  event,  he  goes  on  to 
note:  "A  man  is  not  immune  from  prosecu- 
tion merely  because  a  United  States  Attorney 
happens  not  to  like  him." 

In  a  way,  the  Cohn  case  raises  again  the 
old  legal-ethics  stickler:  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  prosecuting  known  public  ene- 
mies on  minor  charges,  going  after  an  Al 
Capone  for  income-tax  evasion?  Morgen- 
thau's answer  Is  clear,  although  he  insists  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government's 
prosecution  of  Cohn.  "There's  nothing  wrong 
with  making  cases  against  people  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  people  in  the  public  eye. 
You  have  to  be  selective.  We  dont  have 
enough  personnel  to  investigate  and  bring 
cases  against  everybody  who  violates  the  law. 
When  your  criminal  intelligence  tells  you 
that  a  man  is  a  public  menace  you  have  an 
obligation  to  Investigate  him. 

"Everyone  knew  Capone  was  a  booUegger 
and  a  major  criminal,  and  so  I  see  nothing 
wrong  In  prosecuting  him. 

"That  doesnt  mean  bringing  him  up  on 
charges  of  Jaywalking  and,  of  course.  It 
doesnt  give  you  the  right  to  railroad  any- 
body. And  bear  in  mind :  Under  Federal  prac- 
tice, every  safeguard  Is  afforded  a  defendant, 
whether  the  prosecutor  wants  to  put  him 
away  or  not." 

A  man  who  has  known  Morgenthau  for  10 
years  says:  'The  Harry  Dexter  White  thing 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Bob's  prosecution  of 
Cohn.  To  him  Cohn  is  a  hot-shot,  nouveau 
Tiche  parvenu.  If  anything,  that  has  more  to 
do  with  it. 

"I  never  understood  him  unUl  I  read  Felix 
tYankfurter's     reminiscences     about     Bob's 
grandfather,  who  was  Wilson's  Ambassador 
to  Turkey.  He  had  a  plan  to  win  the  First 
World  War  by  detaching  Turkey  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Nothing  was  going  to  stop 
him.  Bob  ha'  some  of  the  same  stubbornness 
He  doesn't  look  at  a  case    ' :  i  a  normal  prose- 
cutor: "How  will  it  look  In  court?  What  are 
our  realistic  chances  of  winning?"  He's  like  a 
client   in   the  sense  that  these  fellows   are 
crooks  and  he  knows  It  and  everybody  knows 
It  and  he's  not  going  to  let  them  get  away 
with  It.  Also,  the  fact  that  he's  not  a  trial 
lawyer  [he  has  not  tried  a  single  case  as  U.S. 
Attorney]  makes  him  more  rigid  In  terms  of 
dealings  with  defense  counsel.  He  tends  to  go 
by   the   book.  "   Another  associate  obserses: 
"Only  a  man  with  the  security  of  his  family 
background  could  operate  the  way  he  does." 
Without    generalizing   from    family    back- 
ground, it  makes  sense  that,  having  watched 
his  father    (a  gentleman  farmer  who  pub- 
lished an  agricultural  paper  before  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  move  among  the 
financial  titans  of  the  world,  he  would  not 
find  the  specter  of  great  wealth  Intimidating 
And  surely  his  exposure  co  the  German-Jew- 
ish "Our  Crowd  ■  milieu  cannot  be  entirely 
irrelevant,  despite  his  marriage  to  a  Mldwest- 
erner    reared    as    a    Unitarian,    the    former 
Martha  Pattrlden.  TTje  Morgenthaiis  bring  up 
their  four  daughters   (one  a  retarded  child, 
is  at  the  Locblbnd  School  In  Geneva,  N.Y.) 
and  11-year-old  son.  Robert  P.,  as  Jews  and. 
when  he  was  a  studer  t  at  Yale  Law.  his  class- 
mate, now    "ale  Law  deal  ,  Louis  PoUak,  re- 
members: "Bob  and  his  friend  Mitch  Cooper 
'infiltrated' — that's   the   only   word   for  it — 
Corby  Court  [an  exclusive  ea'.ing  club).  Not 
that  they  could  have  cared  less  about  getting 
in  for  reasons  of  status.  But  once  In,  they 
changed  it" — which  Id  Dean  Pollak's  genteel 
way  of  saying  they  quietly  but  actively  re- 
cruited other  Jewish  students  and  once  and 
for  all  ended  the  gentUes  only  policy. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  equate  the  at- 
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moephere  evoked  In  Stephen  Birmingham's 
best  seller  with  Robert  Morgenthau's  world 
outlook.  A  better  Indication  of  his  life  style  Is 
provided  by  Steuart  Plttman,  a  Morgenthau 
contemporary  who  was  a  fellow  resident  of 
Peter  Cooper  Village  when  they  were  both 
young  attorneys  In  New  York.  Like  so  many 
other  friends,  Mr.  Plttaian,  now  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer,  remarks  on  the  contrast  between 
Morgenthau's  proper  exterior  and  the  free 
spirit  it  masks.  He  recalls  late  one  night 
"walking  along  the  tops  of  cars  with  Bob  on 
lower  Broadway,  while  our  wives  kept  up  on 
the  sidewalk.  Also,  I  have  a  vague  recollec- 
tion that  he  was  the  guy  he  used  to  roller- 
skate  to  work  with.  It  took  46  minutes  to 
fight  the  subway.  This  solution  to  the  trans- 
portation problem  was  awkward  only  be- 
cause of  the  reaction  in  the  elevator  at  15 
Broad  Street,  where  they  had  never  seen  two 
properly  attired  lawyers  with  roller  skates 
slung  over  their  backs,  so  as  not  to  scratoh 
at  attach^  cases." 

Quasl-arlstocratlc  family  background  may 
help  account  for  Morgenthau's  intolerance  of 
fat  cats  and  corporate  arrlTlstes,  but  the 
equally  distinguished  background  of  his  Ju- 
dicial district.  New  York  South,  helps  ac- 
count for  his  ability  to  do  anjrthing  about  It. 
^Only  an  office  with  a  tradition  of  independ- 
ence from  Washington  would  permit  the 
freedom  of  maneuver  Morgenthau's  efforts 
require.  According  to  a  recent  Yale  doctoral 
dissertation  by  James  Elsensteln,  the  over-all 
trend  for  U.S.  Attorneys  Is  "the  progressive 
loss  of  autonomy  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Department  of  Justice."  New  York 
South  Is  the  exception. 

Its  tradition  of  Independence,  while  not 
unbroken,  extends  back  at  least  to  1906.  when 
a  young  Harvard  lawyer  who  was  earning 
$1,000  a  year  with  a  private  firm  was  offered 
a  chance  to  make  $250  less.  He  later  recalled: 
"I  had  a  call  from  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
use  these  words  because  that's  what  I  was 
going  to  see — the  U.S.  Attorney.  He  had  no 
name  for  me."  The  young  man  was  Felix 
Frankfurter  (he  took  the  Job),  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney  was  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  who  went 
on  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 

SUmson's  contribution  to  the  autonomy 
of  the  office  was  reflected  in  his  reply  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  aide,  who 
came  to  visit  him  to  urge  speedy  indictment 
of  a  financial  speculator  whom  the  press 
was  blaming  for  the  bank  panic  of  1907, 
When  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  man  went  to  trial,  he  replied  (accord- 
ing to  Frankfurter's  "Reminiscences"):  "I 
don't  know  how  long  that  would  take.  I 
have  no  idea.  .  .  .  When  the  evidence  is 
all  in,  if  It  warrants  my  so  advising  the 
grand  Jury,  I  shall  advise  them  to  find  an 
indictment.  Now  that'll  take  I  don't  know 
how  long.  You  tell  the  President  that  is 
the  way  I  shall  proceed  said  if  that  seems 
too  dilatory  to  him  and  he  wants  some  other 
action,  then  of  course  it's  in  his  power  to 
remove  me  and  get  some  other  United 
States  Attorney." 

The  tradition  did  not  establish  Itself  with- 
out trouble.  One  old-timer  recalls:  "When 
Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard  became  U.S. 
Attorney  [1953),  the  office  was  filled  with 
political  hacks,  and  so  be  announced:  'Gen- 
tlemen, to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 
and  proceeded  to  can  everybody  but  [one 
man)." 

By  the  time  Morgenthau  arrived  he  found 
the  caliber  so  high  that  be  fired  nobody, 
urged  the  best  to  stay  on  and  further  depo- 
Utlcized  the  office  and  (antagonized  some 
local  clubhouses)  by  hiring  without  regard 
to  party,  which  may  help  account  for  the 
esprit — rare  in  Government  circles — which 
characterizes  the  office.  For  four  recent  open- 
ings there  were  17  applicants,  all  of  whom 
had  clerked  for  Federal  Judge*.  Two  of  thoae 
hired  had  clerked  foe  UJ3.   Saprene  Court 
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Justices.  "They  come  for  the  public  service," 
says  Morgenthau,  "for  the  experience  and 
for  the  tremendous  responsibility."  "It  looks 
better  on  a  r<«um«  to  have  worked  in  New 
York  Southern  than  any  other  prosecutor's 
office  in  the  country,"  says  an  assistant. 
Morgenthau  is  proud  that  he  has  lengthened 
the  average  assistant's  stay  from  two  and  a 
half  years  to  four  years,  and  that  he  has 
raised  the  level  of  prior  experience:  Except 
for  summer  Internes,  he  no  longer  hires  men 
directly  after  law  school. 

Not  that  an  office  staffed  with  611te-on- 
the-make  Is  an  unmixed  blessing.  As  an  at- 
torney with  a  clvU-liberties  organization  ob- 
serves: "In  Morgenthau's  office  they  wear 
their  seU-rlghteoufiness  on  their  sleeves.  We 
get  along  better  with  the  Eastern  District. 
Morgenthau's  guys  are  arrogant.  They're  from 
the  top  of  the  class,  with  Wall  Street  ahead 
or  behind.  They  think  of  themselves  as  high- 
caliber  types,  and  that  means  they  quickly 
develop  disdain  for  criminal  lawyers.  It 
shows." 

Part  of  Morgenthau's  ability  to  attract  top 
talent  is  the  implicit  promise  that  bis  men 
will  be  able  to  try  big  cases— cases  which  in 
other  Jurisdictions  are  handled  in  Washing- 
ton. Last  February,  when  Henry  Peterson  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Organized  Crime 
Section  announced  the  formation  of  a  special 
unit  to  crack  down  on  Mafia  infiltration  of 
legitimate  businesses,  he  said  it  would  com- 
mence operations  in  New  Jersey,  Philadel- 
phia, Miami  and  Boston.  Asked  aoout  New 
York,  he  replied  that  Morgenthau  already 
had  a  10-member  staff  working  on  organized 
crime.  It  was  this  Special  Prosecutions  Unit, 
In  fact,  which  uncovered  (and  convicted) 
joeeph  Valachl.  At  last  count,  Morgenthau's 
office  had  convicted  52  members  of  the 
Luchese,  Genovese,  Gamblno,  Bonanno  and 
Profacl  families,  and  eight  others  were 
pending  trial. 

"It  was  through  our  Interest  In  organized 
crime  and  Tony  Corallo  (of  the  Luchese  fam- 
ily) that  we  stumbled  onto  the  Marcus  case," 
says  Morgenthau  of  his  office's  most  famous 
conviction — which  has  laterally  involved  him 
in  collision  vrith  the  office  of  District  Attor- 
ney Hogan,  a  confrontation  which  could  have 
considerable  Impact  on  the  F.B.I.'s  entire  In- 
formant system,  not  to  mention  the  two  pros- 
ecutors' offices. 

In  brief,  Morgenthau  Indicted  and  con- 
victed Marcus  on  evidence  provided  by  one 
Herbert  Itln,  a  self-confessed  F.B.I.  inform- 
ant. But  Itkln  Is  what  might  be  characterized 
as  a  "method  informant" — i.e.,  he  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  transactions  about 
which  he  Informed.  As  a  result.  District  At- 
torney Hogan's  office  Is  ready  to  prosecute 
Itkln. 

If  Itkln  was  telling  the  truth,  be  could 
probably  make  more  cases  for  the  Govern- 
ment (the  number  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  50  to  100)  against  people  as  influ- 
ential as  Carmine  DeSapio,  the  former  Tam- 
many Hall  leader,  whom  he  accused  on  the 
witness  stand  of  bribing  Marcus  on  behalf  of 
CozksoUdated  Edison.  So,  though  nobody  likes 
to  talk  about  it,  Morgenthau's  office  Is  op- 
posed to  Hogan's  trying  Itkln,  whose  price  for 
making  more  cases  Is  presumably  Immunity 
from  prosecution.  The  F.B.I.  Is  also  opposed 
to  prosecuting  Itkln — since  If  it  can't  guar- 
antee informants  immunity  (not  to  mention 
anonymity),  why  should  any  insider  agree 
to  inform? 

Hogan's  critics  charge,  among  other  things, 
that,  by  prosecuting  Itkln,  he  would  be 
spared  the  unpleEisantness  of  prosecuting  De 
Saplo,  who  engineered  Hogan's  1968  sena- 
torial nomination.  But  Hogan's  supporters 
claim  be  has  an  obligation  to  try  Itkln  since 
he  has  evidence  against  him.  If  the  F£J.  In- 
formant system  suffers  along  the  way,  so  be 
It.  In  fact,  they  argue  against  the  whole  con- 
cept of  an  Intelligence-gathering  network 
which  by  Implication  Involves  the  subsidy  of 
criminal  informants.  They  add  that  Morgen- 
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thau  should  have  turned  over  the  headline- 
making  case  to  the  D.A. 

Morgenthau's  people,  in  t\im,  potnt  out 
that  more  than  half  the  cases  they  bring  In- 
vcdve  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  D.A.'s 
office;  that,  especially  in  bribery  cases,  "you 
can't  usually  get  the  family  doctor  or  the 
local  clergyman  as  a  witness — you  have  to 
deal  with  some  pretty  shady  characters,"  and 
that,  given  the  choice  between  proeecutlng 
a  valued  informant  or  a  highly  visible  public 
figure  who  may  have  abused  the  public  trust, 
the  ends  ol  law  enforcement  are  better  served 
by  undertaking  the  latter.  As  Morgenthau 
puts  It,  "These  (bribery)  cases  have  a  real 
Impact  on  what  goes  on  In  the  ghetto." 

Try  to  get  Morgenthau  to  talk  of  future 
plans,  and  he  will  talk  excitedly  about  his 
latest  batoh  of  cases,  which  the  day  I  hap- 
pened by,  involved  the  work  of  the  newly 
established  Consumer  Fraud  Unit.  He  told 
me  how  they  have  made  history  by  Indicting 
process  servers  for  discarding  summonses 
Instead  of  serving  them,  a  practice  known  as 
"sewer  service."  "The  victims,"  he  says,  "are 
most  often  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
have  their  wages  gamlsheed  or  their  escrow 
deposits  removed  because  they  failed  to  show 
up  in  court  to  answer  summonses  which 
they  have  never  received.  It's  been  going 
on  for  years  and  nobody  has  ever  done  any 
thing  about  It  before."  As  be  talks  quietly 
but  passionately  on  the  injustice  of  the 
situation,  one  notices  on  the  top  of  bis  2- 
Inch  in-box  pile  an  announcement  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Process  Serv- 
ing Agencies,  Inc.  It  reads: 

"For  years  our  association  has  been  cry- 
ing wolf!  The  wolf  Is  now  inside  the  house! 

We  are  facing  the  worse  crisis  our  Industry 
has  ever  experienced!  Five  men  have  already 
been  indited  (sic)  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
and  the  continuing  Investigation  may  very 
well  bring  forth  many  more.  .  .  ." 

Richard  Nixon  and  his  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  be  forgiven  If  they  are  right  now 
selecting  Morgenthau's  replacement.  That's 
what  elections  are  all  about.  But  it  is  ironic 
that,  if  Mr.  Nixon  does  the  expected  and  puts 
his  own  man  into  New  York  South,  the  three 
happiest  men  In  town  could  easily  turn  out 
to  be  three  lifelong  Democrats — Roy  Cohn. 
who  charges  vendetta  Louis  Wolfson.  whose 
counsel  visited  Washington  unsuccessfully 
charging  abuse  of  prosecutor's  discretion, 
and  Carmine  DeSapio,  who  has  not  been  In- 
dicted, but  who  cannot  have  beard  Itkln's 
testimony  In  the  Marcus  case  with  equanim- 
ity. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  tax 
system  has  a  major  impact  upon  our 
Nation's  economic  stability  and  growth 
and  upon  the  daily  life  of  every  Ameri- 
can. Some  76  million  taxpayers,  with  an 
average  income  of  $3,300,  pay  $53  bU- 
lion  a  year  in  personal  income  taxes 
while  corporate  taxes  total  $26  billion. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  said: 

Our  tax  system  Is  riddled  with  injustices 
that  violate  the  simple  principle,  upon  which 
I  would  think  that  all  could  agree,  that 
people  with  equal  Incomes  should  pay  equal 
or  approximately  equal  taxes.  Whether  we 
believe  In  progressive,  regressive  or  propor- 
tional taxation,  can  we  not  agree  on  this 
elementary  principle  of  borlaontai  Justice? 

Tax  reform  is  a  very  basic  need  if  we 
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are  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  This 
must  be  one  of  the  (op  priorities  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

I  am  reintroducing  a  tax  reform  bill 
which  would  eliminate  what  I  consider 
glaring  inequities  in  the  present  tax  laws 
and  would  bring  in  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion without  taxing  the  average  citizen, 
who  is  already  too  heavily  taxed. 

The  bill  which  I  h|ive  introduced  out- 
lines five  specific  are4s  in  need  of  reform : 

First.  Lower  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowances  from  their  present  27*72  per- 
cent to  14  percent,  afid  depletion  allow- 
ances on  41  other  mftierals  from  23  per- 
cent to  15  percent.  The  revenue  to  be 
obtained  from  this  cljange  could  be  any- 
where from  $500  million  to  $1.5  billion 
annually.  The  U.S.  Treasury  has  recently 
disclosed  that  on  an  average,  the  cost  of 
an  oil  well  is  recovered  19  times  over  by 
the  depletion  allowalice. 

Second.  The  tax-e>empt  interest  pro- 
vision of  industrial  jdevelopment  bonds 
would  be^'Completely  repealed.  At  present 
this  is  aar  Unintended  Federal  subsidy  to 
private  industry.  so>ne  $50  million  of 
revenue  smnually  wduld  be  obtained  by 
this  change.  j 

Cities  throughout]  the  country  are 
today  issuing  municipal  bonds  bearing 
tax-free  Interest  to  finance  industrial 
plants  and  commercitil  facilities  for  pri- 
vate profitmaking  coijporations. 

The  usual  method  by  which  cities  pass 
their  tax  benefits  to  private  corporations 
is  to  issue  bonds  to  donstruct  a  plant  in 
accordance  with  thejcorporation's  spec- 
ifications and  then  lekse  the  structure  to 
the  corporation  usii^g  the  rental  pay- 
ments to  retire  the  bond.  Because  the 
city's  bonds  are  tax  ifree.  their  interest 
rate  is  lower  than  tlie  interest  rates  on 
bonds  which  the  conJoration  could  issue. 
The  corporation  reai^  the  advantage  of 
the  low  tax-exempt  interest  rate. 

These  bonds  are  nbt  the  same  as  the 
worthwhile  municipal  bonds  which  assist 
cities  in  financing  needed  public  facili- 
ties such  as  schools!  roads,  and  sewer 
systems.  J 

The  Revenue  and  Bxpenditure  Control 
Act  made  consideraqle  modifications  in 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial 
bonds.  However,  there  were  major  ex- 
ceptions to  this  policy  which  have  the 
effect  of  continuinf  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  many  industrial  bonds.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  these  exemptions 
when  we  voted  for  a  general  tax  increase 
along  with  severe  ipending  cuts  last 
year. 

Third.  The  avoidance  of  taxes  by  form- 
ing multiple  corporaitions  so  each  can 
take  advantage  of  thp  present  provision 
of  only  22  percent  tiax  up  to  the  first 
$25,000  of  corporate!  income  would  be 
eliminated.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
only  one  surtax  exemption  where  a  single 
business  enterprise  lis  Involved.  This 
could  yield  up  to  $15|d  million  annually. 

Corporations  divide  income  from  one 
source  among  a  nimiber  of  largely  fric- 
tional  taxpaying  entities  that  only  are 
considered  separate  corporations  for  tax 
purposes  but  act  on  the  day-to-day  func- 
tions of  the  business  as  one  corporation 
as  a  widely  used  me|hod  of  tax  avoid- 
ance. 
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Poiulh.  The  practice  of  paying  estate 
taxes  with  U.S.  bonds  and  redeeming 
them  at  par  value  rather  than  their  fsdr 
market  value  at  the  time,  would  be  dis- 
continued. The  effect  could  yield  $50 
million  per  year. 

It  is  presently  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  Government  bonds  in 
pasmient  for  estate  taxes  at  their  re- 
demption or  par  value.  For  the  most  part 
when  bonds  are  issued  they  are  pur- 
chased at  a  discoiuit  from  their  redemp- 
tion value.  They  are  discounted  because 
the  bonds  pay  interest  over  their  life- 
time, very  commonly  20  years  plus  pay- 
ing their  par  value  at  the  end  of  what- 
ever period  for  which  they  have  been  is- 
sued. For  example  a  person  might  pur- 
chase 20-year  Government  bonds  for 
$80,000  which  have  a  par  or  redemption 
value  of  $100,000.  If  the  person  died  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  20  years  his  estate 
could  turn  in  the  bonds  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  $100,000  rather  than  their  value 
at  the  time  of  death. 

Fifth.  A  minimum  income  tax  of  10 
percent  would  be  imposed  on  all  individ- 
ual and  corporate  tax  free  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000. 

In  1964,  the  latest  year  the  IRS  has  fig- 
ures, 19  of  the  482  taxpayers  reporting 
an  annual  income  of  $1  million  or  pore 
paid  no  income  tax.  The  remaining  463 
paid  less  than  30  percent  of  their  incomes 
in  taxes  even  though  the  tax  rate  for  all 
taxable  income  in  excess  of  $100,000  is 
70  percent. 

In  1964  the  20  largest  oil  companies 
earned  close  to  $6  bilUon  and  paid  only 
6.3  percent  on  taxes.  Some  of  these  com- 
peuiies  paid  no  taxes  at  all. 

These  changes  would  reduce  the  in- 
equities in  our  present  tax  system  by 
placing  the  burden  of  higher  taxes  on 
those  who  now  escape  paying  their  fair 
share. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  rid  our- 
selves of  methods  of  tax  avoidance  which 
do  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  taxpayers. 

Every  society  must  levy  taxes  to  exist 
and  to  deliver  the  services  which  ita  citi- 
zens demand.  Taxes  are  what  we  pay  for 
a  civilized  society,  but  lets  plug  the  loop- 
holes and  eliminate  the  inequities  and 
make  those  most  able  carry  the  burden. 
There  is  a  definite  need  to  rid  ourselves 
of  methods  of  tax  avoidance,  which  do 
not  serve  the  broad  interests  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  taxpayers. 

The  chsinges  which  I  have  proposed 
would  reduce  the  inequities  in  our  pres- 
ent tax  system  by  placing  the  burden  of 
higher  taxes  on  those  who  now  escape 
paying  their  fair  share.  This  measure  is 
needed  to  help  put  oiu-  fiscal  house  in 
order. 
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THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CODE  OP 
ETHICS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  thoughtful 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  role 


the  policeman  plays  in  American  society. 
If  the  policeman  is  properly  to  serve 
society,  he  must  have  the  respect  of 
society.  At  a  time  when  organized  ac- 
tivists are  consciously  and  deliberately 
and  purposefully  promoting  disrespect, 
it  is  important  to  register  commendation 
of  police  conduct  where  commendation  is 
deserved. 

The  Policeman's  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  deserves  commenda- 
tion. It  makes  a  continuing  effort  to  strive 
for  excellence  in  character  and  perform- 
ance of  police  personnel.  It  has  set  high 
standards.  These  standards  are  reflected 
in  the  "Law  Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics" 
which  appeared  in  the  display  ad  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  Washington  newspaper. 
I  commend  its  content  to  every  American. 

As  a  Law  Enforcement  Officer,  my  funda- 
mental duty  is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safe- 
guard lives  and  property;  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent against  deception,  to  protect  the  weak 
against  oppression  or  intimidation,  and  the 
peaceful  against  violence  or  disorder;  and  to 
respect  the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  men 
to  liberty,  equality  and  Justice. 

I  will  keep  my  private  life  unsullied  as  an 
example  to  all;  maintain  courageous  calm  In 
the  face  of  danger,  scorn,  or  ridicule;  develop 
self-restraint;  and  be  constantly  mindful  of 
the  welfare  of  others.  Honest  in  thought  and 
deed  In  both  my  personal  and  official  life,  I 
will  be  exemplary  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
;and  and  the  regulations  of  my  department. 
Whatever  I  see  or  hear  of  a  confidential 
nature  or  that  is  confided  to  me  in  my  official 
capacity  will  be  kept  ever  secret  unless  revela- 
tion Is  necessary  In  the  performance  of  my 
duty. 

I  will  never  act  officiously  or  permit  per- 
sonal feeling,  prejudices,  animosities  or 
friendship  to  influence  my  decisions.  With  no 
compromise  for  crime  and  with  relentless 
prosecution  of  criminals,  I  will  enforce  the 
law  courteously  and  appropriately  without 
fear  or  favor,  malice  or  111  will,  never  employ- 
ing unnecessary  force  or  violence  and  never 
accepting  gratuities. 

I  recognize  the  badge  of  my  office  as  a 
symbol  of  public  faith,  and  I  accept  it  as  a 
public  trust  to  be  held  so  long  as  I  am  true 
to  the  ethics  of  the  police  service.  I  will  con- 
stantly strive  to  achieve  these  ojectives  and 
ideals,  dedicating  myself  before  God  to  my 
chosen  profession — law  enforcement. 


WILL  PLANE  DISASTERS  CLAIM  2,400 
LIVES  A  YEAR  BY  1973? 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   n.I.TNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Curry,  Washington  Post  staff 
writer,  has  prepared  an  excellent  article 
which  shows  that  1968  was  the  second 
worst  year  for  airline  passenger  deaths 
in  the  history  of  U.S.  aviation. 

Ten  airline  crashes  in  1968  took  the 
lives  of  303  passengers  and  34  crewmen. 
This  is  second  only  to  1960,  when  337 
passengers  lost  their  lives  in  air  trage- 
dies. 

More  disturbing,  Mr.  Curry's  article, 
which  appeared  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  quotes  a  leading  British  insurance 
authority  as  predicting  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  world  wreck  trend  In  jet 
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aircraft,  we  can  expect  to  lose  six  jumbo 
jets  a  year  by  1973. 

Since  jumbo  jets  will  be  canylng  more 
than  400  passengers  each,  it  is  fair  to  ask 
if  we  will  see  some  2,400  airline  passen- 
gers doomed  to  death  each  year  within 
the  next  60  months. 

Mr.  Sp>eftker,  I  raise  this  question  be- 
cause of  my  intense  desire  to  help  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  restore 
precision  approach  radar  to  mandatory 
use  at  Chicago's  O'Hare  Field  and  other 
major  airfields  throughout  the  United 
States. 

David  Thomas,  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA  has  done  an  exemplary 
job  in  trying  to  maintain  the  highest 
standards  of  aviation  safety  possible.  But 
he  needs  a  great  deal  of  help.  I  hope 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  to  restore  use  of  this  Important 
navigational  aid  during  final  landing  ap- 
proach as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  the  10  major  air  crashes  in  1968. 
five  occured  on  the  final  approach  for 
landing,  taking  the  lives  of  114  passen- 
gers and  14  crewmen. 

It  Is  more  than  significant  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  crashes  in  1968  occurred  while 
landing.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  PAR 
would  have  avoided  all  of  these  tragedies, 
but  it  certainly  could  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  helping. 
.  It  occurs  to  me  that  as  the  big  jumbo 
^^■'TJ^  and  air  buses  start  operating  with 
th^r  bigger  passenger  loads,  every  de- 
vice developed  by  man  must  be  put  into 
use  to  help  keep  air  safety  at  a  record 
high. 

We  are  talking  about  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  a  year  to  make 
three  PAR  units  available  for  mandatory 
use  at  O'Hare  Field  alone.  This  figiire 
pales  into  insignificance  when  you  con- 
sider the  loss  of  lives  in  the  North  Central 
Airline  crash  alone  at  O'Hare  on  De- 
cember 27,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  impressed  with 
arguments  that  pilots  already  have 
enough  equipment  to  land  planes  safely. 
If  their  present  cockpit  equipment  was 
sufficient,  you  would  not  have  50  pereent 
of  last  year's  crashes  occurring  in  the 
final  landing  pattern. 

It  is  interesting  that  military  pilots 
swear  by  PAR  and  most  general  aviation 
pilots  request  its  assistance  in  final  ap- 
proach. Why  should  commercial  air- 
planes be  different? 

Mr.  Curry's  excellent  article  follows.  I 
hope  it  will  contribute  toward  restoring 
funds  to  make  PAR  possible  at  all  major 
airports   as   a   mandatory   navigational 
aid  to  all  landing  aircraft: 
1968  TH«  Second  Wo«st   Ykab  rom  AmuifE 
Passencek  E>eaths 
(By  WUliam  N.  Curry) 
"Scheduled  air  carrier  accident  statistics 
show  that  aviation  safety  has  not  Improved 
much  over  the  past  17  years." 

— ^A  1968  report  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Four  airplane  crashes  in  December  raised 
the  1968  death  toll  of  travelers  on  U.S.  air- 
lines to  303,  a  total  In  the  history  of  aviation 
second  only  to  1960's  336  passenger  deaths. 

The  year  thtis  continued  an  upward  trend 
in  passenger  fatalities  that  began  in  1964  and 
was  broken  only  by  a  reduction  in  1966.  la 
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1964,  there  were  200  passenger  fatalities;  In 
1966,  there  were  69. 

To  be  sure,  the  airlines  estimate  they  car- 
ried mors  pasaengers  more  mllea  In  1988 
than  In  any  other  year.  In  fact,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association — the  trade  and  lobby  group 
for  the  airlines — estimates  the  airlines  wlU 
have  flown  some  114  billion  passenger  mllea 
when  all  the  1968  figures  are  In.  A  passenger 
mile  is  one  passenger  flown  one  mile. 

By  this  figuring,  1968  would  have  a  passen- 
ger fatality  rate  of  0.25  death  per  hundred 
million  passenger  miles,  or  one  passenger 
killed  for  each  400  mllilon  passenger  miles, 
says  the  ATA.  This  fataUty  rate  would  make 
1968  one  of  the  five  lowest  bi  the  past  12 
years. 

One  catch:  Many  critics  of  aviation 
safety  argue  that  passenger-mile  fatality 
rates  have  been  devalued  by  the  speed  and 
passenger  loads  of  the  Jetliners.  The  practice 
of  evaluating  safety  by  passenger  miles  began 
with  the  railroads. 

Hours  of  flight  and  number  of  departures, 
these  critics  say,  are  more  accurate  reflec- 
tions of  air  safety.  But  estimates  for  1968 
for  these  factors  are  not  available  and  guess- 
ing at  them  would  be  useless. 

The  303  passengers  killed  in  1968  were  vic- 
tims of  10  accidents,  which  also  took  the  lives 
of  34  crewmen. 

1.  On  May  3,  a  Branlff  Alrllne.s  Electra  with 
85  persons  aboard  exploded  anud  lightning 
and  thunderstorms  near  Dawson,  Texas.  Ev- 
eryone on  bosu'd  was  kUled,  80  passengers 
and  five  crewmen.  It  was  the  worst  crash  of 
the  year  for  a  United  States  airline. 

2.  A  Los  Angeles  Airways  helicopter  flight 
from  Anaheim  Heliport  to  Disneyland  ap- 
parently fell  apart  In  the  air  and  klUed  20 
passengers  and  three  crewmen.  The  copter 
was  a  Sikorsky  61  L,  and  It  crashed  shortly 
after  takeoff. 

3.  Five  passengers  and  one  crewman  were 
kUled  June  13  when  their  Pan  American 
Boeing  707  crashed  while  attempting  to  land 
at  Calcutta,  India.  There  were  57  survivors. 

4.  While  approaching  a  runway  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va..  on  Aug.  10,  a  Piedmont  FH-227 
crashed  and  killed  32  passengers  and  three 
crewmen.  Two  persons  survived. 

5.  Another  Sikorsky  61  L  flown  by  Los  An- 
geles Airways  crashed  Aug.  14  at  Compton, 
Calif.,  as  18  passengers  headed  for  a  day  of 
fun  at  Disneyland.  Three  crewmen  also  died. 

6.  Another  FH-227,  this  one  belonging  to 
Northeast  Airlines,  crunched  Into  the  side  of 
a  wooded  mountain  near  Hanover,  N.H.,  on 
Oct.  25.  All  aboard — 30  passengers  and  three 
crewmen — died. 

7.  On  Dec.  2,  an  F-27  (the  PH-227  is  a 
"stretched"  F-27)  plunged  into  Pedro  Bay, 
Alaska.  The  crash,  the  first  fatal  one  for 
Wlen  Consolidated  Airlines,  killed  35  pas- 
sengers and  three  crewmen. 

8.  Ten  days  after  the  Pedro  Bay  crash  and 
just  off  the  Venezuelan  coast,  a  Pan  Amer- 
ican Boeing  707  exploded  1000  feet  above  the 
ocean  and  carried  everyone  on  board  to  his 
death.  The  toll:  42  passengers  and  nine  crew- 
men. 

9.  An  Allegheny  Airlines  Convalr  580  carry. 
Ing  Christmas  Eve  travelers  crashed  Into  a 
wooded  mountain  while  approaching  the 
Bradford  Regional  Airport  at  Bradford,  Pa. 
Eighteen  passengers  and  two  crewmen  died, 
and  27  persons  survived. 

10.  Three  days  later,  on  Dec.  27.  a  North 
Central  Airlines  Convalr  580  attempting  to 
land  at  Chicago's  O'Hara  International  Air- 
port made  a  sharp  left  turn  and  plunged 
Into  a  hangar.  The  dead:  23  passengers  and 
three  crewmen.  The  survivors  totaled  26. 

Without  a  good  deal  of  luck,  and  skillful 
work  by  flight  crews,  1968  would  have  been 
much  worse.  Two  accidents  last  year,  similar 
to  accidents  In  1967  that  claimed  95  pas- 
senger lives,  resulted  in  no  deaths  to  com- 
,   mercial  travelers : 
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On  March  27,  1968,  44  persona  aboard  an 
Ozark  Airlines  DC-9  escaped  injury  when 
their  plane  collided  with  a  light  private  plane 
at  St.  Louis.  The  airliner  was  damaged  sub- 
stantially  but   landed  'safely. 

On  June  12.  1968.  a  United  Air  Lines  Boe- 
ing 727  brushed  wings  with  a  light  plane 
some  9000  feet  over  Denver.  Both  planes 
landed  safely,  and  57  passengers  walked  away 
from  the  plane. 

It  Is  much  t3o  early  to  seek  out  common 
denominators  among  the  10  fatal  crashes  of 
1968.  Probable  cause  reports  gestate  in  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  for  a 
year  or  longer.  Thus,  no  reports  on  1968  acci- 
dent causes  have  been  released. 

But  some  things  can  be  picked  ouUrfrom 
the  Information  available:  m 

Five  of  the  accidents  occurred  dUTlimtome 
phase  of  landing  and  the  other  five^urint; 
the  flights  themselves,  a  quick  coiBidering 
that  90  per  cent  of  air  crashes  take  place  in 
the  course  of  take-offs  and  landings. 

All  of  the  planes  Involved  were  veterans  of 
the  airways.  They  entered  service  between 
1958  and  1964. 

Large  Jets  were  Involved  In  only  two  of  the 
crashes  (the  Pan  American  707s) — evidence 
that  the  various  jetliners  In  use  have  passed 
their  critical  break-In  p>erlod. 

In  January  1968,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  reported, 
"Scheduled  air  carrier  accident  statistics 
show  that  aviation  safety  has  not  Improved 
much  over  the  past  10  years."  (The  commit- 
tee based  its  findings  on  fatalities  and  fataJ 
accidents  per  million  departures.) 

But  last  year  did  bring  minor  advances  In 
air  safety:  Grooving  runways  proved  an  effec- , 
tlve  deterrent  to  keep  planes  from  skidding' 
off  wet  runways;  fog  dispersal  advanced, 
opening  the  way  for  better  visabillty  at  air 
ports  In  marginal  weather;  the  ATA  let  a 
contract  for  the  development  of  a  collision 
avoidance  system  that  is  due  for  service  in 
several  years. 

And  the  FAA  Issued  various  new  regulations 
designed  to  Improve  air  safety — plus  an  ad- 
visory reminding  pilots  to  use  their  airborne 
weather  radar  for  the  purpose  of  completely 
avoiding  thunderstorms  and  not  for  picking 
a  path  through  storm  cells. 

There  Is  a  certain  urgency  about  air  safety, 
for  at  the  end  of  1969  the  Boeing  747  Jumbo 
Jet  will  begin  flying  for  the  airlines.  And 
after  that  comes  the  air  buses — hlgh-passen- 
ger-load  Jets  designed  to  land  and  take  off 
at  smaller  airports. 

Alan  Hunter  of  the  British  Aviation  In- 
surance Co.  has  made  predictions  on  the 
coming  Jets. 

Based  on  the  accident  rates  of  Jetliners  iii 
use  today,  and  projecting  these  figures  to 
the  747  and  air  buses.  Hunter  concluded. 
"The  worldwide  WTecklng  rate  on  Jets  started 
at  one  (Jet  crashed)  In  100,000  hours  of  op- 
eration and  gradually  Improved  over  the 
years.  It  Is  now  approaching  one  In  300.000 
hours.  A  few  are  in  the  one  in  500.000  bracket, 
but  only  a  few. 

"Assuming  the  Jumbo  jets  could  be  used  to 
this  (higher)  standard,  the  world  would 
lose  four  by  the  end  of  1973  But  on  the 
present  world  wreck  trend,  the  figure  would 
be  six." 


STATEMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  TIIE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  63  House 
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Members  who  on  iTanuary  3  signed  the 
following  statemeiit  regarding  the  Mid- 
dle East: 

or  TRC   House   or 
TH(  MiSDLK  East,  Jam- 


Statemkiit   or   Mkmbkbb 
Rkpkessntaiives  o^ 
UA«T  3,  1969 


The  United  States 
suit  of  an  honorable 


must  continue  the  pur- 
Arab  peace  In  her  high- 
est national  interest!  Accordingly,  we  believe 
that  the  one-sided  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  CkiuncU  to  censure  Israel 
and  to  Ignore  Arab  terrorism  Is  prejudicial  to 
the  attainment  of  a  genuine  peace.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  International 
community  remains  taute  when  Arab  terror- 
ists commit  murder  ,and  finds  Its  voice  only 
when  Israel  undertakes  to  put  an  end  to  such 
atrocities. 

Since  the  cease- fl^e  after  the  six-day  war 
to  last  December  2(1  there  were  1,002  Inci- 
dents of  guerrilla  attacks  against  Israel:  269 
Israelis  were  killed,  cjne-fourth  of  them  civil- 
ians; and  1,005  wounded,  all  of  whom  re- 
quired bospltallzatlcfi.  Since  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  CounpU  resolution,  six  more 
Israelto-bave  been  kltled  by  terrorist  attacks. 
-  'nie4<e«ent  unfortunate  Incidents  at  Athens 
and  Beirut  have  befn  torn  out  of  context. 
Since  the  establlshtqent  of  Israel,  the  Arabs 
have,  without  cessation,  tried  to  destroy  her 
by  dally  acts  of  terr<|r,  sabotage  and  murder, 
which  have  cost  the  lives  of  hundredB  of  In- 
nocent men.  women  4nd  children. 

In  a  p>arallel  war  ^gainst  Israel's  economy, 
the  Arab  states  hav^  maintained  their  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,^  have  tried  to  deny  Is- 
rael the  use  of  International  waterways  and 
to  divert  her  llfe-glflng  water  supply.  Arab 
terrorists  hijacked  aii  El  Al  plane  and  forced 
It  to  go  to  Algeria,  ^ist  week,  Arab  terrorists 
from  Beirut  attacke<4  the  same  EH  Al  plane  In 
Athens  with  guns  an^  Molotov  cocktails,  kill- 
ing one  of  the  passengers,  wounding  another, 
and  endangering  tht  lives  of  49  others,  In- 
cluding some  American  citizens. 

Three  days  later,  tfce  Israel  air  force  struck 
back  at  Arab  airllnesi  destroying  13  planes  at 
the  International  airport  at  Beirut.  Great 
care  was  taken  by  ithe  Israelis  to  protect 
human  life.  This  has  been  described  as  a  re- 
taliation. In  truth,  ibis  was  a  dramatic  ef- 
fort by  Israel  to  Inform  the  Arab  govern- 
ments, which  have  been  supporting  the  ter- 
rorists, that  Israel  wa  s  prepared  to  defend  her 
sky  lanes  to  the  outside  world,  and  that  she 
would  not  allow  hei  enemies  to  isolate  and 
strangle  her. 

Both  Israel  and  l^ebanon  complained  to 
the  UN  Secxirity  Cou  icU.  But  the  world  body 
was  silent  and  Indiiferent  when  the  El  Al 
plane  was  attacked.  It  was  vociferously  In- 
dignant when  Israel  i  eplied.  The  Israelis  have 
been  unable  to  win  U  N  Security  Council  sup- 
port for  their  complaints  because  the  Arabs 
are  twice  protected:  the  Soviet  Union  vetoes 
any  resolutions  dlreited  against  them  and 
there  are  six  membeis  who  do  not  have  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Israel. 

In  Jerusalem  sever  ei1  weeks  ago,  12  Israelis 
were  killed  and  scons  wounded,  as  a  truck- 
load  of  dynamite  exploded  In  a  crowded 
market  street.  We  w(ire  astonished  that  this 
outrage  evoked  no  echo  from  the  world's 
civilized  capitals — neither  sympathy  for  the 
victims,  nor  condemi  lation  for  the  criminals. 

The  Arab  governments  have  taken  pride 
publicly  In  aiding  an^  abetting  the  guerrillas. 
Lebanese  Premier  Abfiullah  Yaffl  has  recently 
reaffirmed  his  countny's  support  for  terrorist 
activity  against  Israil,  calling  it  "legitimate 
and  sacred."  By  relocitlng  In  Lebanon,  which 
enjoys  the  reputat  on  of  a  pro- Western 
moderate,  allegedly  aloof  from  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict,  Arab  terrorists — such  as  the 
Palestine  Liberatioz  Organization,  which 
used  to  have  its  healquarters  in  Cairo— ot>- 
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vlously  felt  that  here  they  would  be  immune 
from  Israeli  counter-terrorist  measures. 

The  UN  resolution  will  encourage,  we  fear, 
the  Arabs  to  intensify  their  terrorism,  se- 
ctu-e  in  the  knowledge  that  a  sympathetic 
Security  Council  will  protect  them  by 
punishing  anyone  who  tries  to  resist  them. 
Since  the  UN  Security  Council  decision, 
Israel  has  counted  more  civilian  casualties, 
and  has  buried  six  more  dead.  Some  of  the 
dead  lost  their  lives  to  terrorists  whose  weap- 
ons were  aimed  and  fired  from  Lebanon,  a 
few  hours  after  the  UN  censure  vote.  This 
senseless  terrorism  has  cost  Israel  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  lives.  The  dally  guerrilla  warfare 
has  created  intolerable  tensions. 

So  the  threat  to  the  peace  will  grow  and 
there  sire  ominous  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  exploit  the  censure  of  Israel  to 
whip  up  international  opinion  against  Israel 
and  ta  intensify  pressures  for  a  Soviet-dic- 
tated settlement  which  would  force  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  occupied  territories,  with- 
out requiring  the  Arab  states  to  enter  into  a 
genuine  peace  with  her. 

We  hope  that  our  government  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  a  dangerous  collaboration  with 
Israel's  enemies  which  will  prove  subversive 
to  the  peace  and  Inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  own  country.  It  is  in  America's 
interest  to  Insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  gain  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  it  is  in  America's  interest  that 
Israel  be  strong  enough  to  Insure  her  In- 
dependence. 

There  must  be  no  retreat  from  the  struggle 
for  a  genuine  Arab-Israel  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Arab  terrorism  is  gaining  ground  In 
Arab  countries  and  if  It  continues  to  intim- 
idate Arab  rulers,  then  the  Arab  peoples 
themselves  will  be  the  worst  victims.  We 
owe  it  to  the  Arab  peoples,  as  well  as  to  the 
Israelis,  to  take  strong  measures  to  curb 
terrorism  and  to  bring  Arabs  and  Jews  to 
the  peace  table. 

We  have  not  given  up  hope  for  an  Arab-Is- 
rael peace.  I  believe  that  there  are  peace- 
loving  Arabs  who  would  welcome  mutual  co- 
operation. We  must  help  the  Arab  peoples  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  will  vote 
for    Arab-Jewish    cooperation    and    peace. 


Janvxiry  6,  1969 


CRIME  CONTROL  BILL 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

or   MiMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
the  past  year  tell  us  that  Congress  should 
act  swiftly  in  probing  all  elements  of 
criminal  activity  in  the  United  States. 

The  joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
House-Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime,  which  I  have  today  cosponsored, 
is  similar  to  one  I  also  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  We  were  successful  in  get- 
ting It  [>assed  overwhelmingly  in  the 
House,  but  unfortunately,  the  resolution 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate  before 
adjournment.  Consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution should  be  one  of  the  first  orders 
of  business  in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  joint  committee  called  for  in  this 
resolution  would  be  charged  with  con- 
ducting an  in-depth  investigation  into  all 
aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  offer  concrete 
recommendations  aimed  at  arresting  an 
alarming  trend  that  has  seen  a  per  capita 


crime  rate  increase  of  48  percent  since 
1960. 

May  I  emphasize  that  this  committee, 
which  would  be  composed  of  equal  niun- 
bers  of  Representatives  wld  Senators, 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  existing  com- 
mittees that  are  considering  various 
aspects  of  the  rising  crime  problem.  How- 
ever, theft-joint  committee  would  act  as 
an  intelligence  center  and  clearinghouse 
for  the  currently  fragmented  legislation 
and  investigative  activities  relating  to 
crime  control  by  Congress.  Such  a  clear- 
inghouse is  badly  needed  if  we  are  to  co- 
ordinate the  war  on  crime  and  come  up 
with  meaningful  solutions,  and  I  urge 
earnest  and  prompt  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSUR- 
ANCE GUARANTY  CORPORATION 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
tect motorists  who  are  left  with  a  severe 
financial  crisis  when  their  insurance 
company  goes  bankrupt. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
has  disclosed  the  fact  that  over  73  firms 
have  become  insolvent  since  1961  leaving 
some  300,000  policyholders  and  accident 
victims  in  22  States  without  protection. 
The  claimants  were  forced  to  seek  an  es- 
timated $600  million  from  companies 
whose  collectable  assets  totaled  oiUy  $25 
million.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
possibly  point  to  a  greater  injustice  in 
need  of  correction. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  the 
automobile  has  become  a  necessity  and 
so  has  automobile  insurance.  Nationwide, 
79  percent  of  all  U.S.  families  own  one 
or  more  automobiles  and  25  percent  own 
two  or  more  cars. 

All  automobile  owners  can  therefore 
easily  envision  the  tragic  consequences 
of  having  relied  on  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  then  suddenly  discovering  after 
an  auto  accident  that  the  company  is 
insolvent. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  guaranty  corporation  is  a  logi- 
cal solution  to  this  problem. 

A  similar  program  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  industries.  Today,  bank  accounts 
and  savings  accounts  are  insured  up  to 
$15,000  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Corporation.  Since  these  Cor- 
porations have  benefited  the  public  as 
well  as  the  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  industries,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
coulcf  not  be  applied  to  the  insurance 
industry  as  well. 

The  Federsd  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation  would  guarantee  the  con- 
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tractual  performance  of  Insurers  issuing 
policies  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  in 
Interstate  commerce.  It  also  provides 
coverage  for  insurers  issuing  policies 
only  In  the  State  in  which  they  are 
chartered  If  they  wish  to  apply  for  guar- 
antee status. 

This  legislation  requires  interstate  in- 
surers to  apply  for  guarantee  status 
within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  Interstate  insurer  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  if  it  continues  to 
issue  auto  insurance  policies  without 
such  guarantee  status. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any  in- 
surer whose  policies  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation  must  make  a  statement 
to  that  effect  in  each  of  its  policies. 

When  an  insurer  is  finally  declared 
insolvent,  the  Federal  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration would  assume  the  insurer's  obli- 
gations and  it,  not  the  claimant,  would 
wait  for  eventual  distribution,  averaging 
7  to  8  years.  The  Federal  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration would  eventually  be  self-sup- 
porting after  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$50  million. 

This  legislation  is  Intended  to  supple- 
ment and  not  eliminate  State  insurance 
regulation  while  at  the  same  time  allevi- 
ating the  public  suffering  resulting  from 
over  $250  milllor  in  auto  insurance  fail- 
ures since  1945.  The  auto  Insurance  in- 
dustry has  written  over  $8.5  billion  in 
annual  premiums  since  1961.  This  legis- 
lation would  assist  bona  fide  insurance 
comptmles  and  help  to  discourage  fly- 
by-night  firms. 


CULVER  COMMENDS  BOY  SCOUT 
TRIP 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  every  one  of 
the  79  public  and  parochial  high  schools 
in  the  second  district  and  I  have  been 
continually  impressed  by  the  Industrious- 
ness.  the  dedication,  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility exhibited  by  the  vast  majority  of 
our  young  people.  Yet  the  constructive 
attitudes  and  activities  of  our  young  peo- 
ple receive  little  public  attention  and 
credit.  I  have  always  thought  this  most 
regrettable,  and  have,  therefore,  tried 
whenever  possible  to  commend  publicly 
young  people  who  are  engaged  in  such 
constructive  efforts. 

I  was,  therefore,  most  grateful  when 
Mr.  Eugene  E.  Garbee,  president  of  Up- 
per Iowa  College  in  Fayette  brought  to 
my  attention  a  report  written  by  Dr.  R. 
S.  Jaggard,  president  of  JAG,  Inc.  Dr. 
Jaggard  describes  his  trip  as  adult  leader 
for  13  Scouts  who  test  their  skill  and  en- 
durance in  the  rugged  mountain  country 
of  Philmont,  the  137.221-acre  ranch  op- 
erated by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
the  Sangre  de  Christo  moimtalns  of 
northeastern  New  Mexico. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
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leagues,    excerpts    from   Dr.    Jaggard's 
report: 

EXCXBPTS  Peom  Repoet 
Philmont  is  rugged,  challenging  wilder- 
ness, and  the  Scouts  are  keeping  It  that  way. 
Over  18,000  Scouts  hiked  the  trails  of  Phil- 
mont this  summer,  and  each  one  will  teU  you 
that,  man,  it's  rugged.  But  It  is  also  a  lot  of 
fun.  Philmont  is  high  adventure,  starting  at 
6,600  feet  and  going  up  to  12,441  feet  on  top 
of  Baldy  Mountain.  Philmont  is  work,  carry- 
ing a  backpack  with  all  your  tents  and  gear 
for  10  days,  hiking  up  the  mountain  trails 
on  a  sweaty  August  day  and  then  getting  into 
your  winter  sleeping  bag  during  a  frosty 
night.  Philmont  includes  archeology,  geol- 
ogy, gold  panning,  trout  fishing,  rifle  and 
shotgun,  paleontology,  biology,  riding  horses, 
conservation,  visiting  with  a  cowboy  about 
his  horse  and  equipment,  Dutch  oven  cook- 
ing and  sourdough  pancakes,  visiting  Kit 
Carson's  home  on  the  old  Santa  Pe  Trail,  and 
enjoying  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery 
In  the  world. 

Philmont  Includes  learning  to  cook  and 
eat  dehydrated  foods,  griping  about  the  fact 
that  there  isn't  enough,  and  finding  out  later 
that  you  gained  6  pounds.  Philmont  includes 
learning  how  to  work  together,  to  share 
duties,  to  fairly  divide  the  load.  Two  Scouts 
were  arguing  over  the  division  of  their  share 
of  the  group  equipment  load  the  first  day 
out,  but  the  problem  was  settled  by  simply 
letting  one  divide  the  load  and  the  other 
have  first  choice.  Another  Scout  complained 
that  his  pack  was  too  heavy,  so  I  offered  to 
trade  him,  but  he  didn't  accept  my  offer. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  leader 
for  that  group  of  13  boys  who  tested  them- 
selves in  a  rugged  situation.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  could  keep  up  with  them  when 
we  climbed  from  9,700  feet  to  10,500  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  44  minutes.  I  am  proud  of 
the  Scout  who  led  our  mountain-top  Sunday 
church  service  and,  because,  he  couldn't  find 
his  "Devotions"  book,  gave  an  extempo- 
raneous sermon,  and  It  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  sermons  I  have  ever  heard.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  all  made  It, 
together,  all  the  way,  62  miles  and  10  days  of 
fun  and  adventure.  We  did  something  con- 
structive. We  built  something.  We  built  men. 

To  give  publicity  to  those  who  deserve  it, 
this  issue  of  JAG  is  dedicated  to  the  13  young 
men  who  went  with  me  to  Philmont,  plus 
the  199  million  other  Americans  who  stiU 
want  to  be  honest  workers,  building  for  the 
future,  and  dealing  fairly  with  their  neigh- 
bors. They  are  the  builders  who  make 
America  great.  They  are  the  workers  who 
made  it  all  worthwhile. 

If  you  have  lost  faith  In  America  and  its 
youth,  take  a  group  to  Philmont.  If  you  want 
reassurance  that  American  young  men  are 
rugged,  that  they  are  still  building  for  the 
future,  and  that  they  are  still  faithful  to  the 
old  moral  values  of  trustworthy,  loyal,  help- 
ful and  reverent,  take  a  group  to  Philmont. 
It's  rugged  duty,  and  a  rewarding  experience. 


INVESTMENT   IN  INDONESIA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  enter  into  the  Conorbssionai.  Rec- 
ord the  very  important  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  armiversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Pertamina  ofiQce  in 
New  York,  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Dr.  Ibnu  Sutowo, 
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the  president  director  of  the  National 
Oil  Mining  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Indonesia  is  one  of  the  five  largest 
nations  in  population  in  the  world.  Our 
Department  of  State  has  been  doing  a 
valiant  job  in  assisting  all  developing 
countries  of  the  world  through  AID,  but 
substantially  more  should  be  done,  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
great  economy. 

The  speech  of  Maj.  Gen.  Ibnu  Sutowo 
is  a  valiant  appeal  for  American  private 
enterprise  to  cooperate  with  our  Gov- 
ernment by  private  investment  in  the 
great  and  historic  nation  of  Indonesia. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Maj.  Gen.  Dr.  Ibnu  Sutowo, 
President  Director  or  P.  N.  Pertamina.  on 
THE  Occasion  of  the  First  Anniversary 
or  THE  Establishment  of  the  Pertamina 
OrriCE  IN  New  York,  November  25,  1968 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It  certainly  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  see  so  many  distin- 
guished representatives  of  American  and  in- 
ternational business  gathered  here  to  cele- 
brate the  first  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
our  New  York  office.  At  the  inaugural  cere- 
mony in  November,  last  year,  I  expressed  my 
belief  that  the  new  office  would  enable  us 
to  establish  closer  relations  with  business 
and  financial  circles  throughout  the  United 
States  and,  by  so  doing,  help  to  promote  a 
deeper  political  and  economic  understanding 
between  our  two  countries.  Looking  around 
me  now,  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I 
allow  myself  to  think  that  the  splendid  at- 
tendance at  this  reception  is  in  Itself  a  sign 
that  we  have  successfully  begun  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  sturdy  bridge  of  goodwill 
linking  Indonesia's  state  enterprise  with  In- 
ternational private  enterprise,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.  Speaking  in  more  prac- 
tical terms,  I  can  report  that  the  goodwUl 
has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  Important 
exploration  and  production  contracts  with 
some  20  foreign  oil  companies,  including 
major  oil  companies.  We,  in  Indonesia,  are 
very  satisfied,  and  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  small  but  hardworking  staff  Installed 
in  our  office  at  the  United  Nations  Plaza  for 
their  part  in  so  ably  helping  to  boost  our 
expanding  oil  industry.  But,  of  course,  busi- 
ness contact  is  essentially  a  two-way  process. 
All  the  efforts  of  our  staff  here  would  have 
been  in  vain  If  you,  yourselves,  had  not  shown 
such  an  imaginative  and  vigorous  response, 
and  a  gratifying  willingness  to  invest  your 
time  and  money  in  developing  Indonesian 
oil  resources. 

Some  of  the  contracts  I  Just  mentioned 
have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  two 
years  and  have  already  started  to  yield  sub- 
stantial dividends  for  my  country.  The  ex- 
port of  Indonesian  crude  oil  has  become  our 
leading  earner  of  foreign  exchange.  During 
1967  our  oil  earnings  abroad  amounted  to 
approximately  $130  million,  surpassing  the 
revenues  from  both  rubber  and  tin.  hitherto, 
traditionally  regarded  as  Indonesia's  most 
valuable  exp>orts.  Production  this  year  has 
risen  to  600,000  b/d.  compared  with  520.000 
m  1967.  And  we  estimate  that  by  1970.  when 
the  newly  concluded  exploration  contracts 
will  have  begun  to  show  results,  our  total 
output  should  reach  about  one  million  b/d. 
Looking  further  Into  the  coming  decade,  we 
confidently  predict  that  this  one  mlUlon  mark 
will  have  been  far  exceeded  by  the  mid- 
seventlee.  To  those  of  you  who  might  con- 
sider this  to  be  an  overly  optimistic  esti- 
mate of  our  production  pKJtentlal.  I  would 
point  out  that  as  yet  comparatively  little 
oU  exploration  has  been  concluded  in  Indo- 
nesia in  relation  to  the  total  area  of  suitable 
acreage.  Prospecting,  which  was  held  up  due 
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to  difflculUee  associated  with  the  period  of 
the  poet-World  War  31  Indonesian  Revolu- 
tion, can  now  surge  ahead  since  our  country 
has  presently  reached  a  new  plateau  of  po- 
litical stability.  Additionally,  the  mining  of 
the  still  untapped  acreage  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  recent  advances  In  exploration 
and  drtlllng  technlqliea.  These  new  tech- 
niques have  turned  afeas  that  were  formerly 
retarded  as  Inaccessible  Into  highly  promis- 
ing prospects.  I  particularly  have  In  mind 
certain  oS-shore  locations  that  seem  to  have 
excellent  production  'possibilities,  and  It  is 
no  accident  that  a  good  many  of  the  newer 
contracts  have  been  p^lsely  to  develop  these 
areas.  , 

I  would  like  now  td  tell  you  about  an  Im- 
portant step  that  we  flecently  took  to  reorga- 
nize our  oU  Industry.  Borne  of  you  may  have 
noticed  on  your  Invitation  cards  a  change  In 
the  name  of  your  hosis.  Last  year  we  Invited 
you  to  celebrate  the  ofienlng  of  the  Permina 
New  Tork  office:  this  jiear  we  ask  you  to  cele- 
brate the  first  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pertamita  office.  Like  so  many 
name  changes,  this  oi^e  Is  also  the  result  of 
a  marriage.  Naturally,  xhere  was  a  formal  an- 
nouncement at  the  tliie  of  the  event,  which 
occurred  last  month;  but  for  those  of  you 
wbo  mfor.  have  missed  that  announcement, 
lej  me  (;<jfrect  any  Impiresslon  you  might  have 
had  that  the  change  of  name  was  due  to  a 
printer's  error  The  tw4»  state  enterprises  that 
were  formerly  responsible  for  Indonesia's  oil 
production  and  dlstrlblitlon  In  different  areas 
of  the  country.  Permlia  and  Pertamln.  have 
now  been  merged  Inta  a  single  agency.  The 
full  name  of  the  agedcy  Is  P.  N.  Pertamlna, 
or.  In  English,  the  Indonesian  National  Oil  & 
Gas  Mining  State  Enterprise. 

Pertamlna  will  control  all  asp>ects  of  Indo- 
nesia's oil  buslness-exdloratlon.  development, 
production,  refining  a^  marketing,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  we  anticipate  that  the 
merger  will  have  th^  beneficial  effect  of 
streamlining  the  administration  of  the  en- 
tire oil  Industry,  and  inable  us  to  make  the 
optimum  use  of  the  mining  work  carried  out 
by  foreign  companies,  nfhlle.  at  the  same  time, 
simplifying  the  companies  day-to-day  rela- 
tions with  Indonesian  management  under  our 
xinlque  productlon-shf^lng  scheme. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  9pportune  moment  to 
say  a  few  words  about  ihe  concept  of  produc- 
tion-sharing as  It  is  practised  today.  The 
scheme  eliminates  thq  principle  of  conces- 
sions and  seeks  to  prcjvlde  a  framework  for 
combining  foreign  investment  with  Indo- 
nesian ownership  and  tiianagement  of  the  oil. 
When  it  was  first  Initiated  under  the  1980 
on  Development  Law.  Jerlous  difficulties  were 
encountered  In  trying  io  make  It  work  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  khe  Indonesian  state 
enterprise  and  the  forilgn  contractor.  How- 
ever, during  the  past  tight  years,  the  basic 
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Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  although  most 
of  you  are  connected  irtth  the  oU  Industry 
and  are.  therefore,  chldfly  Interested  in  that 
particular  sector  of  the  Indonesian  economy, 
I  think  It  would  be  v^uable  and  relevant 
for  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
progress  we  have  made^as  well  as  the  prog- 
ress we  sUll  need  to  mike  In  the  future — in 
other  sectors.  Of  courst.  In  the  total  econ- 
omy of  any  nation,  progress  In  each  sector 
is  closely  related  to  land  depends  upon 
progress  In  every  other  I  sector.  But  in  Indo- 
nesia, because  the  oil  ^dustry  Is  our  lead- 
ing source  of  foreign  earnings.  It  U  fast  be- 
coming the  pivotal  factor  of  our  enUre  de- 
velopment program, 
gained  from  the  sale 
hope  to  revitalize  our 
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is  to  make  ourselves  as  self-sufficient  as  pos- 
sible to  this  end,  we  are  initiating  a  five- 
year  plan,  BtarUng  in  1969.  By  the  end  of  that 
period,  we  hope  to  be  In  a  position  to  supply 
enough  rice  to  feed  our  own  population  and 
to  Increase  our  exports  of  other  agricultural 
products. 

I  have  already  said  enough  to  demon- 
strate why  we  expect  to  be  able  to  augment 
our  oil  production  to  one  million  b/d  and 
beyond  by  the  early  1970'8.  Theoretically, 
the  anticipated  Increase  In  production  could 
bring  our  export  earnings  over  the  $200  mil- 
lion mark — an  Increase  of  some  $70  million — ■ 
over  our  present  earnings — provided  we  can 
get  the  markets  for  our  oil.  However,  as  far 
as  the  United  States,  which  Is  one  of  our 
biggest  markets,  is  concerned,  this  proviso 
raises  a  serious  element  of  doubt  because 
your  government  imposes  quotas  on  the 
quantity  of  oil  It  Imports  from  any  one  coun- 
try. Yet  our  oil  has  certain  qualities  that 
make  It  particularly  desirable  for  use  In  yoiir 
smog  shrouded  cities.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  Its  low  sulphur  content.  Con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  our  low  sulphur  con- 
tent oil  and  spurred  on  by  the  need  to  en- 
sure that  we  continue  to  have  the  necessary 
markets.  I  shall  be  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
my  energies  In  the  next  few  years  to  trying 
to  persuade  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  Imposing  quotas  on  Imports  of 
crudes   to   liberalize    their   policy. 

However,  even  were  we  to  be  sure  of  a 
continuing  market  for  our  oil.  our  result- 
ing earnings  would  not  be  sufficient  In  them- 
selves to  finance  the  development  of  our 
country.  We  desperately  require  more  for- 
eign Investment,  both  governmental  and 
private.  In  every  area  of  our  economy.  It 
was  In  recognition  of  this  desperate  need 
that  the  Government  of  President  Suharto 
launched,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a 
concerted  long-range  project  to  attract  for- 
eign Investors.  Having  Inherited  from  the 
previous  regime,  a  chaotic  lack  of  organiza- 
tion, affecting  all  economic  sectors  as  well 
as  a  reputation  for  initiating  grandiose 
state  schemes  that  could  never  be  Imple- 
mented, we  have  started  very  modestly  by 
taking  measures  to  prepare  our  coxintry  to 
function  as  an  "open  economy,"  In  which 
domestic  and  foreign  private  enterprise 
would  be  encouraged  to  play  a  key  role  In 
promoting    development. 

Since   the  government's  resources  remain 
extremely  limited,  we  are  concentrating  them 
on    the   development    of   an    adequate    eco- 
nomic Infrastructure — for  example,  on  trans- 
portation    and     communication     facilities, 
health    and    education.    Our    hof>e    is    that 
private  enterprise,  again,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,    will    largely    assume    responsibility 
for    developing    our    natural    resources — not 
only  oil,  but  also  tin,  logging,  fisheries,  etc. 
Of  course,  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets 
Is  our  splendid  landscape.  In  recent  years, 
many  travel  writers  have  visited  Indonesia 
and    written    eloquently    about    Its    beauty. 
Partly  due  to  their  writings,  people  all  over 
the  world — but  especially  In  this  country — 
are  eager   to  see   Indonesia  for  themselves. 
What  was  once  a  mere  trickle  of  visitors  each 
year,  has  now  become  a  steady  flow,  and  this 
flow  should  Increase  very  substantially  after 
the  new  airstrip  at  Ball  is  completed  early 
In   1969  and  can  accommodate  the  big  Jets 
flying  In  on  direct  routes  from  Tokyo.  Eu- 
rope and  America.   The   tourist  Industry  Is 
indeed  one  of  Indonesia's  biggest  potential 
earners  of  foreign  exchange.  But  as  so  often 
happens,    a    success    achieved    In    one    area 
creates    problems    in    another.    At    present, 
we   suffer   from   a   severe   shortage   of   hotel 
accommodations  and  other  tourist  facilities 
throughout    the    country.    Development    of 
these  tourist  facilities  Is  now  a  major  outlet 
for  foreign  Investment  and  one  which,  more- 
over, promises  quick  returns. 

Part    of    the    government's    campaign    to 
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stimulate  foreign  Investment  has  consisted 
In  Important  tidying  up  measures  to  sim- 
plify matters  for  the  foreign  Investor.  Cur- 
rently, we  are  engaged  In  rationalizing  the 
time-consuming  procedures  through  which 
the  Investor  usually  has  to  wade  before  he 
can  get  going  on  his  project.  Then.  too.  we 
are  In  the  process  of  looking  into  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  taxation  of  foreign  in- 
vestment— the  lack  of  security  In  our  tax 
rates  has  long  been  a  cause  of  Justifiable 
Irritation  to  foreign  businessmen.  Lastly,  we 
have  recently  enacted  a  new  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Law,  which,  though  It  Is  primarily 
designed  to  protect  the  Interests  of  Indo- 
nesia, nevertheless,  It  has  the  merit  of  fur- 
nishing the  foreign  Investor  with  a  clearly 
defined  set  of  rules  to  guide  him  as  to  what 
he  may  or  may  not  do.  There  Is  nothing  the 
Investor  loathes  more  than  confusion  while 
he  is  conducting  business  abroad. 

Already  our  Initial  efforts  to  straighten 
up  and  retool  the  administration  of  our 
economy  are  beginning  to  show  encouraging 
results.  In  addition  to  three  projects  under- 
taken by  the  IFC  and  one  by  the  World  Bank, 
several  private  enterprises  are  making  sub- 
stantial Investments  In  various  industrial 
sectors.  While  the  bulk  of  this  Investment 
comes  from  enterprises  In  the  United  States. 
Japan,  the  Netherlands  and  Australia,  there 
Is  also  considerable  Investment  stemming 
from  sources  In  other  European  and  Asian 
countries. 

All  In  all,  we  are  not  too  displeased  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards 
rehabilitating  our  country  since  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Suharto  took  over  in  1966. 
But  neither  are  we  complacent.  We  realize 
that  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  what 
you  might  term  the  "long  haul".  How  fast 
we  get  through  that  long  haul  depends  to  a 
very  high  degree  on  how  rapidly  we  can 
attract  further  large-scale  Investment  In 
every  sector  of  our  economy,  Including  the 
oil  Industry.  Like  your  own  country,  Indo- 
nesia Is  a  land  of  opportunity  for  those  with 
the  will  to  make  It  so;  the  difference  Is  that 
by  reason  of  our  history,  the  true  scope  of 
that  opportunity  has  become  obscured. 

We,  therefore,  deeply  appreciate  the  mag- 
nificent example  set  by  the  foreign  oil  com- 
panies. By  Investing  so  extensively  in  our 
country,  you  have  shown  a  gratifying  faith 
In  the  Integrity  of  our  government  and  In 
Its  dedication  to  the  realistic  development  of 
our  country.  However,  we  also  believe  that 
your  trust  will  be  amply  rewarded  In  returns 
on  your  Investment.  So.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  simultaneously  thanking  you  for 
your  heartwarming  response  this  far  and 
asking  you  for  a  sttU  greater  response  In  the 
future. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  COM- 
POSERS. AUTHORS,  AND  PUBLISH- 
ERS AWARDS  TO  COMPOSERS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   KrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  music  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  October  27,  1968. 
The  article  by  Harold  C.  Schonberg  is  en- 
titled 'Today's  King  Ludwig?"  and  calls 
attention  to  one  of  the  important  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers. Authors,  and  Publishers  in  sup- 
port of  deserving  American  composers, 
who  enrich  all  our  lives  with  their  music. 
The  article  follows: 
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Today's  Kino  Lttdwio? 
(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 

A  complete  list  of  American  organizations 
Interested  In  giving  money  to  deserving  com- 
posers would  take  quite  a  few  pages.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  talented  Amer- 
ican composer  does  not  always  starve  in  a 
garret.  Many  Big  Brothers  are  watching  over 
him,  anxious  to  snu>oth  the  way.  If  the  State 
will  no  do  It,  private  enterprise  will.  Or 
universities.  Foundations  dispense  funds.  If 
a  composer  Is  lucky,  he  can  find  a  personal 
Maecenas.  Not  everybody  can  work  It  on  the 
colossal  scale  of  a  Richard  Wagner  diddling 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  but  It  must  be  a  com- 
forting feeling  for  an  American  composer  to 
feel  that  he  Is  not  entirely  forgotten. 

One  of  the  less-publicized  aids  to  com- 
posers are  the  annual  awards  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP).  The  announcement  of  the 
awards  hits  the  papers  every  year,  but  the 
full  extent  of  ASCAP's  donations  Is  little 
known.  In  1961  the  first  ASCAP  awards  were 
made,  and  they  have  run  pretty  much  in  the 
same  line  ever  since.  Awards  are  made  In  two 
fields,  popular  and  serious.  It  Is  the  serious 
category  with  which  this  article  will  dwell. 
A  panel  of  Judges  has  over  $300,000  to  play 
with  (the  Judges  are  non-ASCAP  musicians) . 
According  to  the  rules,  they  can  disburse  no 
more  than  $2,000  to  any  composer  (or  au- 
thor) who  Is  an  ASCAP  member,  though  In 
1963  there  were  several  $2,500  awards.  Awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  accomplishment, 
not  need.  At  the  same  time,  no  ASCAP  mem- 
ber earning  more  than  $20,000  annually  In 
royalties  Is  entitled  to  an  award.  That  elimi- 
nates a  few  composers,  but  not  many. 

I  have  been  looking  at  this  year's  list  of 
awards,  and  It  makes  interesting  and  even 
provocative  reading.  The  composers  who  are 
receiving  the  top  $2,000  awards  constitute  a 
list  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  Ameri- 
cans In  the  field.  Among  them:  Paul  Creston. 
David  Diamond,  Ross  Lee  Finney,  Carlisle 
Ployd,  Lukas  Fobs,  Benjamin  Lees,  Peter 
Mennln,  Olan  Carlo  Menottl,  Vincent  Per- 
slchettl,  Ned  Rorem  and  Virgil  Thomson.  A 
little  under,  at  $1,500  are  such  composers  as 
Easley  Blackwood.  Ingolf  Dahl,  George 
Klelnslnger.  Gall  Kublk.  Nikolai  Lopatnlkofl. 
BurrlU  Phillips.  William  Grant  Still,  Hugo 
Welsgall  and  Stefan  Wolpe.  And  so  down  to 
the  minimum  $250  awards,  received  by  such 
cmposers  as  David  A.  Wehr.  Ramon  Zupco 
and  Alice  Parker.  Some  day  they  may  be- 
come famous  and  move  into  the  $2,000  class. 
ASCAP  freely  admits  that  as  the  fame  of  the 
composer  increases,  so  does  his  stipend. 

Once  a  composer  Is  on  the  list,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  remain  there.  Diamond. 
Rorem  and  Perslchettl.  among  others,  have 
been  on  it  from  the  beginning,  at  the  top 
category.  These  awards  are  given  with  no 
strings  attached,  and  It  means  that  a  com- 
poser can  count  on  the  ASCAP  money.  In 
some  cases  that  money  is  not  really  needed. 
In  others  it  may  help  provide  a  little  item  of 
luxury.  In  others  It  Is  desperately  needed  to 
keep  the  composer  going.  Many  of  these 
awards.  esi>eclally  those  In  the  smaller  sums, 
go  to  comp>oeers  Just  starting  out.  and  hence 
with  little  financial  backlog.  The  sum  of  $500 
or  $750  may  not  sound  like  much  these  In- 
flated days,  but  for  a  young  composer  it  can 
be  a  godsend — offering  the  means  of  copying 
a  score,  perhaps,  or  paying  a  rent. 

The  ASCAP  list  provides  a  couple  of  eye- 
brow-raisers. Here  is  Eugene  Ormandy,  down 
for  $600,  and  LeopK>ld  Stokowski  for  $1,000. 
Composers?  Well,  in  a  way.  Both  have  made 
orchestral  arrangements.  Leopold  Godowsky 
(Dec'd.)  Is  down  for  $260.  Godowsky  died  In 
1938.  but  some  of  his  music  must  still  be 
collecting  royalties  for  ASCAP  (probably 
"Alt  Wlen,"  a  favorite  Muzak  Item).  Several 
other  deceased  composers,  including  Percy 
Grainger  and  Arnold  Scboenberg,  are  on  the 
awards  list,  the  money  going  to  their  estates. 

The  exact  sum  that  ASCAP  disbursed  this 
year  was  $336,660,  and  It  was  shared  by  692 
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composers  and  authors  (among  the  authors 
were  W.  H.  Auden.  $600,  and  the  late  Carl 
Sandburg,  $1.250) .  Deciding  the  awards  was 
a  panel  consisting  of  Donald  E.  Brown  (an 
expert  In  religious  music) ,  Donald  Engle 
(Martha  Balrd  Rockefeller  Foundation), 
Frederick  Fennell  (the  noted  authority  on 
wind  Instruments  now  at  the  University  of 
Miami ) .  Walter  Hendl  ( bead  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music)  and  Louis  O.  Wersen  (head 
of  music  m  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools) . 
These  five  men  have  access  to  the  ASCAP 
files,  of  course;  and  In  the  files  each  member 
of  ASCAP  Is  represented  by  scores,  tapes  of 
performances  and  other  pertinent  data.  AS- 
CAP admits  that  when  the  awards  are  an- 
nounced, there  occasionally  is  some  grum- 
bling by  recipients  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  short-changed.  Even  a  complete  out- 
sider Is  tempted  to  get  Into  the  act.  Why  Is 
Arthur  Berger  ($750)  worth  $250  less  than, 
say,  John  Cacavas  ($1,000)  ? 

But  the  panel  must  have  its  reasons,  and 
the  fact  remains  that  ASCAP  Is  putting  out 
a  substantial  amount  every  year  as  a  gesture 
to  the  serious  American  composer.  Indeed. 
ASCAP  says,  the  annual  sum  is  somewhat 
more  than  the  organization  takes  In  on  roy- 
alties from  serious  music.  That  Is  not  un- 
usual. In  many  musical  Industries  the  lighter 
material  consistently  underwrites  the  more 
noble  music.  Take  a  look  at  the  record  or 
publishing  industries. 

My  eye  keeps  wandering  to  the  awards  list. 
Here  is  Thurlow  Lleurence  (Dec'd).  $260. 
Lleurence  died  in  1963  at  the  age  of  85,  and 
lives  by  one  work.  "By  the  Waters  of  Mln- 
netonka."  Apparently  it  still  brings  in  royal- 
ties. Here  U  Rudolph  Qanz  ($500) .  91  years 
old  and  still  going  strong.  Ganz  was  a  won- 
derful pianist  and.  like  so  many  pianists  of 
a  19th-century  orientation,  composed  a  great 
deal  of  music.  Some  of  It  is  pretty,  but  It 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  active 
repertory.  Here  Is  EsteUe  LlebUng  ($600) .  now 
84  years  old.  who  was  so  active  for  so  many 
years  as  a  singer  and  then  as  a  singing  teach- 
er. She  was  on  the  roster  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  during  the  1903-04  season,  the  season 
that  Caruso  made  his  debut.  What  memories 
that  woman  must  have  I  Alfred  Hay  Malotte 
(Dec'd) .  $500.  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  of  course. 
Jaromlr  Weinberger  (Dec'd) ,  $760.  The  Polka 
and  Fugue  from  "Schwanda"  must  still  be  a 
hot  item.  Here  are  several  young  composers 
who  have  received  awards  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  and  have  suddenly  been  granted 
a  substantial  hike.  Onwards  and  upwards.  It 
means  that  the  ASCAP  Judges  have  strong 
faith  m  their  future.  Indeed,  the  ASCAP 
awards  can  be  used  as  a  pretty  reliable  guide 
to  those  of  Its  members  who  have  made  It. 
and  to  those  who  are  In  the  process  of  mak- 
ing it. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

op   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  established  a  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram in  the  Office  of  Education.  Last 
year  Congress  appropriated  $7.5  million 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

I  consider  this  appropriation  totally 
Inadequate.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  assist  those  students  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  level,  who,  because 
they  come  from  environments  where  the 
dominant  language  is  other  than  English, 
have  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
While  the  act  attempts  to  overcome  the 
English  language  difficulties  of  many 
students,  it  is  also  designed  to  preserve 
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and  enhance  the  foreign  language  back- 
grounds and  culture  of  such  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  many  Mexi- 
can-American students  in  their  attempt 
to  succeed  and  to  excel  academically, 
compels  us  to  increase  the  appropriations 
for  this  program.  The  most  promising 
method  of  insuring  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the  Mexican-American 
community  or  any  other  group  is  ade- 
quate education.  With  education  comes 
the  hope  of  new  and  better  opportunities 
for  self-improvement.  A  properly  fi- 
nanced bilingual  education  program 
would  hasten  the  day  when  all  Ameri- 
cans have  an  equal  opportunity  to  help 
themselves. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  requesting  an  ap- 
propriation of  $40  million  to  the  Office 
of  Education  to  properly  carry  out  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  Adequate  fund- 
ing of  this  program  will  be  helpful  to 
Mexican-Americans  in  California,  for 
example,  who  lag  seriously  behind  in 
education,  jobs,  and  income.  Automation 
and  technological  change  is  having  a 
particularly  severe  effect  on  our  Mexi- 
can-American populations.  Statistics 
show  that  over  50  percent  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

They  have  been  displaced  from  their 
farming  and  laboring  occupations  of  the 
past  and  are  among  the  hard-core  un- 
employed In  many  areas.  They  are  not 
adequately  prepared,  usually  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  to  move  into  new 
employment  occupations. 

Our  Nation  has  the  responsibility  to 
provide  within  Its  educational  systems, 
opportunities  for  Mexican-American  ad- 
vancement. The  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  adequately  funded,  will 
hopefully  give  children  who  speak  a 
foreign  language  an  equal  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

I  ur^e  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  ap- 
propriations legislation.  To  deny  this 
minimal  assistance  to  Mexican-Ameri- 
can children  would  be  a  travesty  of 
justice. 


THE  BEST  FIRST  LADY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   mtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Life 
magazine  recently  published  an  eloquent 
statement  on  the  difficult  role  of  the  Pres- 
ident's wife  and  the  exquisite  perform- 
ance in  it  by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Of  all  the  tasks,  from  the  frivolous  to 
the  profound,  which  a  First  Lady  may 
choose  for  her  own  as  a  public  figure. 
Mrs.  Johnson  chose  beauty.  This  was  not 
a  personal  quest  nor  a  decorative  one  but 
a  concern  for  the  natural  beauty  of  a 
country  which  was.  and  will  continue  to 
be.  threatened. 

How  well  she  devoted  her  energies  to 
this  strikingly  human  endeavor.  Shana 
Alexander  describes  in  this  article : 

I  From  Life  magazine.  Dec.  13.  19681 

The  Feminine  Ete:    The  Best  Fibst  Iaoy 

(By  Shana  Alexander) 

Roughly  speaking,  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  knows  what  hU  Job  Is.  Cod- 
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stitutlon  and  ctistom  Bf  ell  It  out,  for  him  as 
well  as  for  us.  His  wire  has  no  such  luck. 
The  First  Ladyship  has  tio  rules;  rather,  each 
new  woman  must  mak4  her  own.  It  is  as  If 
we  hand  her  hammer  and  nails,  gold  le»f 
and  a  bit  of  bunting  ajnd  say,  "Here.  Build 
the  thing  yourself." 

What  was  handed  to  ^n.  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  something  even  less:  a  wrecked  and 
blasted  Camelot  haunt**  by  our  special  vision 
of  Its  dazzling,  martyred  queen.  Now  Ave  dif- 
ficult years  have  pass#d;  It  Is  time  to  go 
home. 

Though  Lady  Bird  \d  said  to  be  privately 
delighted  by  her  husb^d's  decision  to  re- 
tire. It  is  scarcely  an  upbeat  ending  for 
either  of  the  Johnsonsl  The  First  Lady  has 
spent  the  past  eight  i^ionths  as  a  kind  of 
chatelaine,  condemned  |o  repair  cracked  cups. 
Inventory  furnishings  '  and  generally  tidy 
things  up  for  the  new; woman,  whoever  she 
might  turn  out  to  be.  That  Is  an  eternity 
for  anyone  to  have  to  spend  cleaning  house, 
and  I  was  happy  whei  I  heard  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  going  to  be  able  to  escape  for 
one  last  beautlflcatlon !  tour. 

I  caught  up  with  thf  First  Lady  and  her 
party  on  the  last  gasp  of  her  Last  Hurrah — 
a  day  of  hiking  and  ^remony  among  the 
re<fwood<  of  northern  California.  To  see  Mrs. 
Johnson  In  the  depths  cjf  that  great,  primeval, 
dripping  forest  Is  to  j  understand  Immedi- 
ately why  she  Is  called  Lady  Bird.  Tiny,  al- 
ways a  smaller  womaul  than  one  had  quite 
remembered,  she  Is  slliomer  now  than  ever. 
She  twitters.  She  Is  chjeery.  modest,  persist- 
ent and  alert,  and  he*^  avian  quaUtles  are 
intensified  by  those  lootnlng,  green-black  and 
ultimately  incomprehensible  trees.  Among 
them,  dedlcaUng  the  Ridwood  National  Park. 
Lady  Bird  In  her  scarlet  coat  looked  like  a 
Jaunty  red  cardinal. 

As  usual,  some  thlnfs  about  her  beautlfl- 
catlon trip  were  unsettling.  One  had  to  fly 
and  drive  through  miles  of  manmade  pollu- 
tion to  flnd  the  naturaO  Bteuty  we  had  come 
here  to  honor,  and  eve»i  as  we  celebrated  lU 
preservation  its  destruction  continued  around 
us.  Smoldering  sawdust  fouled  the  skies;  pa- 
permlll  sludge  clotted  ^e  bay.  On  our  official 
bus.  official  botanists  tpld  us  that  the  groves 
have  stood  here  for  two  million  years.  Se- 
quoia semperviTena,  the  largest  and  oldest 
Uvlng  things  on  earth.  The  new  park,  they 
said,  win  save  them  fiom  becoming  extinct, 
but  every  few  moments  the  bus  window 
wiped  black — another  1 1mber  truck  returning 
from  the  high  hills  wllh  two  or  three  giants 
chained  across  Its  bact.  Their  bark  strlppied, 
they  looked  flayed  and  raw.  All  day  the  fat, 
wet,  red  logs  rolled  by. 

And  this  last  day  was  far  too  full.  There 
was  too  much  here  to  take  In,  and  too  much 
that  was  out  of  human  scale,  and  too  many 
opposites  to  be  reconciled — somewhat  like 
the  Great  Society  Itself.  Magnificent  prehis- 
toric groves  pressed  aga  inst  logged-over  ridges 
that  looked  like  a  glait's  Jawbone  with  the 
teeth  knocked  out.  There  were  beach  and 
forest,  elk  and  osprey,  Indians  and  woodcut- 
ters, timber  barons  and  conservationists, 
schoolgirl  choirs  and  g  Inning  politicians  and 
everywhere,  cannlprese  at.  the  mystery  of  the 
great  trees. 

Their  backs  to  th«  sea.  these  redwoods 
seemed  to  be  making  their  last  stand.  Sem- 
pervirens.  Live  forever  This  place  Is  really  a 
tree  cathedral,  sacred  to  immortality.  How 
strange  to  wind  It  all  up  here,  among  these 
prehistoric  giants  about  to  fall  of  their  own 
weight.  Though  the  forest  Is  magnificent, 
there  Is  something  s^ary  In  this  fern- bot- 
tomed, dripping  gloon^.  These  trees  are  really 
too  big.  Too  old.  Soni  have  been  dying  for 
two  thousand  years,  h  fundamental  law  of 
proportion  seems  brojen  here,  and  In  one's 
mind  It  becomes  a  qiaglc  wood  where  the 
most  commonplace  conversations  take  on 
strange  overtones.  A  toppled  giant  is  lying  on 
the  forest  fioor,  the  Underside  of  Its  roots 
obscenely  exposed.  Nolhlng  Is  deader  than  a 
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dead  redwood.  "No  tap  root,  you  see,"  says  » 
dry  voice  behind  me.  "Wben  they  Up,  they 
go  up  like  a  plate.' 

"What  kind  of  a  wind  would  It  take  to  turn 
one  over?" 

"Depends  how  exposed  they  tut." 
Certainly  there  Is  nothing  supernatural 
about  Lady  Bird.  When  I  caught  up  with 
her  In  another  chilly  forest  amphitheater,  It 
was  lunch  time;  box  lunches  on  damp 
benches,  and  an  arc  of  rough-sawn  seats 
opposing  the  arc  of  cameras  to  watch  her 
chew.  She  appeared  not  to  notice  the  photog- 
raphers, nor  the  puddle  underfoot.  What  was 
troubling  her  was  the  problem  of  response. 
Each  time  she  visits  a  new  place,  she  said, 
she  catches  herself  wishing  she  could  scout 
all  her  beautlflcatlon  trips  beforehand, 
rather  than  have  the  advance  work  done  by 
members  of  the  White  House  staff."  "Then 
when  they  stick  that  ugly  black  thing  in 
your  face  five  minutes  after  you  arrive  and 
ask  what  you  think  of  the  redwoods,  you 
would  really  have  something  to  say." 

Who  could  possibly  respond  to  a  redwood, 
I  wondered.  And  then  I  thought  of  all  the 
ugly  black  things  that  must  have  been  stuck 
in  her  face  along  the  Maine  coast,  along  the 
Rio  Grande  and  aU  the  other  places.  How 
many  box  lunches  had  there  been?  How 
many  historical  plaques?  How  many  vistas? 
How  many  daffodils?  Perhaps  If  anyone  could 
respond  to  a  redwood,  It  would  be  Lady 
Bird.  She  may  be  better  equipped  than 
anyone  on  earth.  She  has  always  dwelt 
among  glgantlca.  In  Texas,  In  the  White 
House  and  In  history.  Pew  women  can  ever 
have  been  more  loomed  over. 

Somewhere  on  that  last,  overcrowded  day 
I  saw  a  five-year  diary  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
travel:  September  1965:  planted  a  tree  to 
dedicate  the  county  courthouse  In  Peoria. 
September  1966:  100.000  daffodil  bulbs. 
Washington.  D.C.  April  1966:  dedicated  new 
esthetic  lighting  In  San  Antonio  River.  June 
1967:  NaUonal  Historic  Landmark  plaque, 
home  of  Calvin  Coolldge,  Plymouth,  Vt.  In- 
dividually these  achievements  seemed  mod- 
est and  rather  colorless  acts,  like  Lady  Bird 
herself.  But  it  was  a  very  thick  notebook, 
covering  over  40  trips,  and  In  the  aggregate 
a  heroic  achievement.  When  you  add  In  all 
the  other  quiet,  half-remembered  things 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  caused  to  happen,  and 
caused  not  to  happen — her  instinctive  rush 
of  loyalty  to  the  Walter  Jenkins  family,  for 
example,  or  the  time  she  got  that  dressed-up 
dog  out  of  the  photograph — this  quiet,  plain, 
tough  little  woman  looks  more  and  more  re- 
markable. Somewhere  In  that  strange  forest 
on  that  last  day  I  began  to  sense  how  much 
more  Mrs.  Johnson  leaves  behind  her  than 
daffodils  coast-to-coast.  Quite  possibly  she  is 
the  best  First  Lady  we  have  ever  had. 
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A  PUBLIC  OPINION  StJRVEY:  ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT SPACE  AND  MOON  PRO- 
GRAM. THIOKOL  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janxiary  6,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  last  several  years  the  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.  has  undertaken  a  na- 
tional survey  to  determine  the  public's 
interest  in  their  national  space  effort. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Davis,  vice  president  of 
Thiokol  Chemical  Corp..  has  forwarded 
to  me  their  most  recent  survey  of  Oc- 
tober 1968,  conducted  by  Trendex,  Inc. 
Because  of  its  significance.  I  am  including 
excerpts  of  this  survey  in  the  Record  for 


the  information  of  the  Members  and  the 
general  public: 

Attituuk    Towabd    the    CJOVXBMiaNT    Spacx 
AMD  Moon   Proceam 

PXXTACX 

An  assessment  of  the  public's  opinion  of 
the  government  space  and  moon  exploration 
program  has  been  measured  over  a  period  of 
time.  This  report  covers  the  tenth  survey  to 
be  conducted  since  July,  1963. 

The  study  consisted  of  telephoning  962 
men  and  321  women,  a  total  of  1283  re- 
spondents. In  six  cities  during  the  three  days 
Immediately  after  the  splash-down  of  Apollo 
vn  October  21  through  23,  1968:  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  Pasadena,  California;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Sandusky,  Ohio;  and 
Boston,  kkassachusetts.  The  first  three  of  these 
cities  were  queried  In  all  ten  waves  of  the 
survey,  and  sampled  again  to  discover  If  there 
have  been  any  changes  In  attitude  towards 
the  program.  The  second  three  cities  were 
added  to  see  If  cities  and  towns  of  different 
sizes  had  any  different  attitudes  from  those 
previously  measured.  The  questionnaire  has 
essentially  remained  consistent  In  order  to 
be  able  to  make  comparisons.  However,  to 
make  the  results  viable,  additional  questions 
have  been  added  from  time  time  to  gain  more 
Incite  Into  peoples'  attitudes  toward  the  space 
exploi^tlon  program. 

The  study  that  follows  has  been  analyzed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  past  studies.  In  com- 
parisons with  previous  waves,  only  the  first 
three  cities  have  been  used  to  keep  the  re- 
sults directly  comparable. 

SUMMARY     OF     FINDINGS 

Attitude  toward  space  exploration  Is  more 
favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

Eteslre  for  government  to  spend  more  on 
space  program  at  highest  point  In  five  years. 

Space  exploration  second  only  to  war  on 
poverty  as  showing  greatest  Increase  In  de- 
sire for  government  activity  over  a  year  ago. 

Opposition  to  space  program  primarily  eco- 
nomic with  emphasis  on  using  funds  for  other 
government  programs. 

Public  inclined  to  prefer  manned  over  in- 
strumented space  exploration. 

Interest  in  exploring  planets  exists  but 
other  forms  of  space  exploration  should  have 
priority. 

TRENDS    IN    ATTITUDE   TOWAKD   THE    SPACE 
PROGRAM 

The  success  of  the  Apollo  VII  mlsslor 
appears  to  have  raised  public  approval  o' 
space  exploration  from  the  unfavorable  level 
experienced  a  year  ago.  Unfavorable  attitude 
toward  the  program  Is  at  Just  about  the 
lowest  level  since  these  measurements  began 
over  five  years  ago.    (Table   1) 

To  further  document  this  change  In  atti- 
tude, the  percentage  of  respondents  who  feel 
the  government  Is  not  spending  enough  on 
space  exploration  is  at  the  highest  point  of 
this  series  of  measurements.  (Table  2) 

Relative  to  other  governmental  programs, 
the  Increase  In  percentage  of  respondents 
who  would  like  to  see  the  government  do 
more  in  Space  Exploration  Is  second  only 
to  the  Increase  shown  for  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty among  programs  previously  measured. 
In  terms  of  comparison  to  five  additional 
government  programs,  respondents  were 
more  Interested  In  space  than  in  four  of 
these  five  new  areas  Including  development 
of  the  Supersonic  Transport.  (Table  3) 

The  favorable  change  In  attitude  toward 
the  program  carried  over  into  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom,  with  the  largest 
Increased  benefit  coining  as  the  enhance- 
ment of  US.  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  other 
nations.  The  only  loss  In  benefits  was  In 
stimulating  the  National  Economy  by  pro- 
viding Jobs.  Respondents,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  attribute  the  same  Increase  In 
benefits  to  their  own  Individual  lives.  (Tables 
4  and  5) 
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TABLE  L— ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MOON  PROGRAM  (BY  YEAR) 
(Juestion:  Aj  you  know,  the  Unlt«l  Ststn  h  lii»o(v»d  ta  «  »wy  competitive  reee  to  be  Srst  in  spece  expiorition,  end  the  Government  has  a  pro(rain  to  put  e  man  en  the  moon  by  1970.  Are  yoti 

lie  percent) 


in  favor  ot  this  profrsm? 


October 
1968 

September 
1967 

lano^j. 

November 
1966 

June 
1966 

September 
1965 

September 
1964 

FebROrv 

September 

1963 

/^5 

Yd                           .        

68 

21 
11 

51 
35 
14 

71 

24 

5 

69 
27 

4 

71 
25 

4 

77 

20 

3 

69 

25 

6 

64 

31 
5 

59 

39 

2 

61 

No                       

38 

No  opinioii 

-———————- 

1 

ToW 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

in 

in 

in 

Totil  ntmitMr  of  fttpoMiwIS- .  - 

..■" 

62S 

653 

600 

643 

600 

819 

1.197 

1.288 

S9> 

615 

TABLE  2.-ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SPACE  EXPENDITURES  (BY  YEAR) 
|ln  percent) 

ToU 

October 
1968 

September 
1967 

January 
1967 

November 
1966 

June 
1966 

September 
1965 

September 
1964 

February 

September 
1963 

!^l 

QMstion:  Do  yov  think  the  Government  Is  spendini  enouih. 
apendini  too  much,  or  not  tpemlini  emugh  on  the  space 

exploration  program? 

42 

35 

18 

5 

49 
41 

7 
3 

53 
34 
6 
7 

47 

42 

6 

5 

53 

37 

5 

5 

60 

29 

7 

4 

51 

30 

11 

8 

43 

34 

14 

9 

55 
30 
11 

4 

49 

Spending  too  much          ..  .__._. 

34 

Not  spending  enough 

Ne  optDio* 

14 

3 

Tottl... — 

" 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

in 

100 

in 

in 

in 

Total  number  of  respondents... 

."" 

62S 

653 

600 

643 

600 

819 

1.197 

1.288 

599 

615 

TABLE  S.-ATTITUDE  TOWARD 

INVOLVEMENT  BY 
C  PROGRAM 

TABLE  5 

.-BENEFITS  Of  SPECIFIC  AREAS  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

of  space  as  well  as  for  military  and 
purposes.  (Tables  9.  10.  11  and  12) 

TABLE  6.-  REASONS  FOR  OPPOSITION  TO  SPACE 
TION  PROGRAM 

|ln  percent) 

Question :  Why  are  you  not  in  tavor  ol  this  pF0gr»m7  > 
Prpfpr  In  «M»  manpv  snent  difterentiv 

defense 

GOVERNMENT  IN  SPECIF 

\ 

Percent  very  much 
benelited 

Percent  do  more 

EXPLORA- 

Sep- 
tember 
1967 

October 
1968 

Septem-        October 
ber  1967             196t 

76 

Quettioa:  Would  yoa  like  to  see  the 
Government  do  more,  do  less,  or  do 
about  the  same  as  they  are  now  doing 
in  each  o4  the  following  areas: 

Number  polled 1,3M 

Percent: 

Water  and  air  pollution. 83 

Job  training  lor  the  unskilled...  68 

Programs    to    keep    America 

beautiful 51 

War  on  poverty 45 

Space  exploration 26 

National  transportation  devel- 
opment        0) 

Farm  subsidies (') 

Supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment        (') 

Rent  subsidies (') 

Foreign  aid (') 


1.283 

90 
71 

51 
56 

31 

46 

28 

26 

24 

8 


1  Net  asked  in  September  1967. 
TABLE  4.— BENEFITS  OF  THE  SPACE  PROGRAM  TO  SPECIFIC 
AREAS 


Percent  very  much 
benelted 


Sep- 
tember 
1967 


October 
1968 


Qoestioe:  Consider  the  foltowing  areas 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  space  pro- 
gram. As  I  read  each  one,  plesae  tell 
me  if  you  think  the  area  is  very  much 
beneHted  by  the  space  program,  some- 
what benelited  by  the  space  program. 
or  not  particularly  benefited  by  the 
space  program: 

Number  polled -        1,306  1.283 

Percent: 

The  advancement  of   science 

and  technology .  70  72 

Weather  prediction  through  use 

ol  satellites 63  73 

National      and      international 

communications 61  70 

On-the-spot  coverage  of  inter- 
national events 60  65 

Stimulating       the       national 

economy  by  providing  jobs...  49  40 
Improving  our  ship  and  air- 
craft navigation  through  navi- 
gational satellites 47  49 

National  delense 47  54 

Improvements  in  the  leld  oi 

medicine 38  37 

Enhanced  U.S.  prestige  in  the 

eyes  of  other  nations 33  43 

Discovering  and  deveh>ping 
our  planet's  natval  re- 
sources  - 29  31 

Reducing  world  tensions' 28  18 


>  In  1967  asked  as  "increased  international  cooperaties." 


Questnn:  I  will  read  you  this  list  again. 
As  I  read  each  area,  please  tell 
me  how  much  you  feel  you  will  be 
benefited  as  an  individual  citizen- 
very  much  benefited,  somewhat  bene- 
fited, or  not  partKularly  benefited:  - 

NumberpOlled 1.306  1,283 

Percent: 
The  advancement  of  science 

and  technology.     47  42 

Improvements  in  the  field  ol 

medicine 42  38 

On-the-spot  coverage  of  Inter- 
national events -  -  42  42 

National  delense 40  43 

Weather  predictran  through  the 

use  ol  satellites 38  39 

Stimulating  the  natwnal  econ- 
omy by  providing /obs 36  28 

National  and  international  com- 
munications.-.      .  33  37 

Improving  our  ship  and  air- 
craft    navigatkin     through 

navigational  satellites.. 26  23 

Planet's  natural  resources 25  25 

Reducing  world  tensions ' 23  22 

Enhanced  US.  prestige  in  the 
eyes  ot  other  nations 21  27 

>  In  1967  asked  as  "increased  international  cooperatton." 

NZW    AREAS    OP    MXASUBCMZNT    ON    THK    SPACE 
EXPLORATION    PROGRAM 

Opposition  to  the  space  program  Is  pri- 
marily economic,  rather  than  reservation 
about  Its  scientific  value  or  feasibility.  The 
economic  opposition  Is  more  on  the  basis  of 
wishing  to  see  the  money  sp>ent  on  some 
other  government  program  rather  than  In  not 
wanting  to  see  It  spent  at  all.  (Table  6) 

Half  of  all  respondents  expressed  a  pref- 
erence for  manned  rather  than  Instrumented 
space  exploration.  (Table  7) 

Twice  as  many  respondents  thought  the 
planets  should  be  explored  as  thought  they 
should  not  be.  half  of  those  who  wanted 
them  explored,  thought  It  should  be  done  by 
astronauts  and  almost  half  of  these  thought 
these  astronauts  would  be  doing  the  explor- 
ing within  10  years.   (Table  8) 

Most  respondents,  however,  felt  other  space 
matters  would  have  priority  over  the  explor- 
ation of  Mars.  These  were  the  development 
of  a  re-usable  spacecraft  because  of  greater 
economy  and  efficiency,  extensive  explora- 
tion of  the  moon,  because  we  should  finish 
what  we  have  only  Just  started,  and  sending 
out  an  orbiting  manned  space  station  to 
provide  a  good  base  for  further  explorations 


To  solve  problems  on  earth 35 

On  poverty  programs... 14 

On  medical  research  and  carsol  ikk 5 

On  urban  problems 3 

Improved  food  supplies 3 

Ending  war.. 3 

Education. -    3 

Other  specific  proposals 10 

Not  worth  the  money.  .       - 51 

Doubts  about  value  or  success  ol  program. 19 

I  Table  adds  to  more  th^  100  percent  multiple  answers  were 
given. 


TABLE   7.     PREFERENCE    FOR    MANNED    VERSUS    INSTRU- 
MENTED SPACE  FLIGHTS 

Question :  When  additional  funds  once  again  become  available, 
on  which  one  of  the  following  would  you  prefer  to 
see  emphasis  placed: 

NumbM  polled 1,283 

Percent : 

Manned  space  exploration...    49 

Instrumented  space  eiploratk>n  (where  i  man 

is  not  involved) 25 

No  preference 23 

No  opinion 3 


TABLE  8.     ATTITUDES   TOWARD   EXPLORING  PLANETS   BT 
WHOM  AND  WHEN 


Question:  Do  you  think  we  should  explore  the  plaoels? 

Number  polled .. 

Percent:  ' 

Yes 1 

No - 

No  opinion 


1,283 

GO 
30 
10 

Question:  (M  yes,  above)  would  you  prefer  to  see  them  expk>red 
by- 

Numbei  polled.     7'4 

Percent: 

Astronauts;  that  is.  manned  flights .  50 

Unmanned,  instrumented  (lights 38 

No  prelerence -  Ij 

No  opinion _» 

Question  (If  prefer  astronauts,  above)  in  how  many  years  from 
now  do  you  think  the  United  States  should  start  exploration 
ol  Mars? 

Number  pooled ■ ^^ 

Percent : 

Withm  5  years J* 

Within  10  years fl 

Over  lOyears - Jg 

Whenever  they  are  ready 1' 

After  the  moon — ..; 
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TABLE  9- 


PREFERENCE  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL 


!  PACE  ACTIVITIES  FOLLOWING 
NOON  PROGRAM 


Question:  After  lh«  astronauts 
cessfully  Irom  the  moon.  »/ 
effort  in  our  space  program 

Number  polled ..  1,283 

Percent: 

Concentrate  on  devel(]|>ing 

t>e  used  over  and  o 
Extensively  explore  th  i 
Send  nunned  space 

Hm  ttrtti 
Start  a  program  to  seiiJ 
Like  to  sec  something  )else 
None  of  these 
No  opinion  . . 

TABLE  10  -REASONS  FORJPREFERENCE  FOR  REUSABLE 


spacecraft  which  can 

r  again 

moon 

:  tattoos  into  orbit  around 


SPACI  CRAFT 
(In  p  ftenti 


Total. 


TA*1£  11. -REASONS 
.UJENSIVELY 


Total. 


First  things  first 

Now  that  we're  there,  what  cai 

Least  expensive 

Needs  to  be  explored 

Other  reasons .^ 

No  opinion W 


TABLE    12. -REASONS    FOR 

ORBITING  SFlVCE 


Total. 


Would  make  a  good  base 

Military  or  defense  purposes. 
Observation,  investigation,  sci^tific,  elc. 

Most  economical 

Other  reasons 

No  opinion 


have  landed  and  returned  suc- 
ich  should  be  our  next  major 


men  to  expkire  Mars. . 
as  next  major  effort. 


27 
2S 

15 
5 
1 

20 
7 


■347 


Greater  economy A 71 

Greater  efficiency 22 

Contribution  to  scientHic  knowl  idfe 17 

Greater  safety     2 

Other  reasons .^ 2 

No  opinion .            .' 5 

>  Adds  to  more  than  100  percAit  because  of  multiple  responses. 


FOR  PREFERENCE  FOR 
EXA.ORING  THE  MOON 


|ln  [  ircenti 


be  gained. 


■321 

50 
25 
13 

7 
12 

2 


>  Adds  to  more  than  100  perci  nt  because  ol  multiple  responses. 


PREFERENCE    FOR    MANNED 
STATIONS 


I  In  p  ircentj 


<194 


44 

21 

21 

9 

, 21 

4 

>  Adds  to  more  than  100  percdnt  because  ol  multiple  responses 


COST-OF-LIV]  NG  PAYMENTS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 


or    F  .ORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Monday,  January  6.  1969 


Mr.  BURKE  of  FHorida 
have  received  a 
morlalizes  the 
tional  cost-of-living 
ents  of  veterans' 
security    benefits 
adopted   by   the  ci 
Miami  Beach,  Fla 
bring  it  to  the  attention 
in  the  House  at  this 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
r^lution  which  me- 
te award  an  addi- 
payment  to  recipi- 
p*isions  and/ or  social 
This    resolution    was 
coimcil   of   North 
and  I  would  like  to 
of  my  colleagues 
time: 


!  Congness 


ly 


Resohttion  R68  -174,  as  Amended 


Resolution  tnemorialliing 
an    additional    cost'  i 
recipients    of    veter  ins 
social  security  benef  ts 
Whereas,  In  our  changing 

that  taxes  are  ever  inc  reasing 

living  likewise  tends 
Whereas,   those   wh^ 

people  who  can  least 

creased  cost  of  living, 

being  disabled  veteragis 

older   citizens   who 

Pensions  or  Social  Security 
Now.  therefore,  be 

Council  of  the  City 

Florida; 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Congress  to  award 

of- living    payment    to 

p>ensions    and/or 

world  it  appears 
and  the  cost  of 
:o  increase;   and 

sutfer   the  most   are 

afford  to  pay  the  In- 

a  large  part  of  those 

and  elderly  people, 

d|epend    upon    Veterans 

Benefits. 

resolved  by  the  City 

North  Miami  Beach, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Section  1 :  That  this  Council  does  hereby  go 
on  record  as  t>eing  in  favor  of  an  additional 
cost  of  living  payment  to  all  people  who  are 
presently  receiving  Veterans  Disability  Pen- 
sions, Compensation,  and /or  Social  Security 
Benefits  from  the  TTnited  States  Oovemment. 

Section  2:  That  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  by  the  City  Cleric  to  the  Congressmen 
from  Dade  County,  to  the  two  United  States 
Senators  representing  the- State  of  Florida  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  to  the 
President-elect  . 

Approved  and  adopted  in  regular  meeting 
assembled  this  17th  day  of  Decemt>er  1968. 
William  M.  McDonald, 

Afayor. 

Attest : 

VIBCINIA  H.  MOOBE, 

City  Clerk. 


VIOLENCE  IN  TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  15  of  this  year  I  will  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  directing  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  effects  of  violence  in 
television  programs  on  the  viewing  audi- 
ence. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Representa- 
tives who  would  like  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  on  the  15th,  I  am  inserting 
the  text  of  the  resolution  and  a  statement 
explaining  its  purpose : 
Joint  resolution  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications   Commission    to    conduct    a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  effects  of   the   display  of   violence   in 
television  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  Congress  finds  that  the  increase 
of  violence  in  American  society,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  acceptance  of  violence  by  the 
American  people,  are  critical  national  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
d^play  of  violence  on  television  has  an  un- 
favorable effect  on  the  public's  attitude  to- 
ward, and  acceptance  of,  violence;  and 
'  Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  redefine  public 
policy  with  regard  to  the  display  of  violence 
in  television  programs:  and 

Whereas  In  the  course  of  redefining  that 
policy  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  and 
evaluate  data  not  presently  available  such 
as  the  extent  of  the  display  of  violence  on 
television,  the  effect  that  display  has  on  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  viewing  audi- 
ence, and  the  remedies  available  both  from 
within  the  industry  and  from  public  sources : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  (here- 
after in  this  Joint  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission").  In  cooperation  with 
those  other  Federal  agencies  which  possess 
relevant  competencies,  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  Investigation  of  the 
effects  on  television  viewers  of  the  display 
of  violence  in  television  programs.  Such  study 
and  investigation  shall  Include  consideration 
of— 

( 1 )  the  connection  between  the  display  of 
violence  in  television  programs  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  television  viewers  toward  violence; 

(2)  the  public  policy  objectives  to  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  display  of  vio- 
lence in  television  programs;  and 
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(3)  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing 
such  objectives. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  interim  annual  reports  and  a  final 
report  not  later  than  thirty  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  and  such  other 
action  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

I  From   the   Congressional   Record,   July   2, 

1968] 

The  Alarming  Increase  op  Violence  in  Our 

Society 

Mr.  MxTHPHT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  experiencing  an  alarming  increase  of 
violence  in  our  society;  It  may  be  seen  in 
the  increase  in  our  crime  rate,  particularly 
the  increase  In  crimes  of  violence,  and  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  violence  in  our  streets — 
the  rioting  and  looting  which  has  hit  many 
of  our  cities. 

Some  seek  to  dismiss  such  violence  as 
something  that  has  been  part  of  our  culture 
since  the  days  of  the  Old  West,  when  vio- 
lence and  survival  often  went  hand  In  hand. 
But  we  do  not  live  In  the  Old  West  any 
more.  While  violence  may  have  been  neces- 
sary to  those  pioneers  who  crossed  the  Plains 
in  covered  wagons  or  to  those  who  settled  new 
and  unknown  areas  of  our  Nation,  it  can 
no  longer  be  Justified  in  our  modern  so- 
ciety. The  day  of  the  gunfight  has  passed, 
although  many  seem  to  yearn  for  its  simple 
solution  and  final  Judgment. 

The  increase  in  acts  of  violence  In  our  so- 
ciety is  not  the  only  problem,  however,  even 
more  alarming  is  the  corresponding  Increase 
In  the  acceptance  of  violence  by  the  Ameri- 
can people — not  acceptance  In  the  sense  of 
approval,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  blunted 
or  immune  to  its  often  tragic  consequences. 

This  attitude  may  be  seen  in  the  faces  of 
a  crowd  watching  an  assault  in  brood  day- 
light without  offering  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tim or  even  calling  the  police;  it  may  be 
heard  in  the  voices  of  those  who  shout 
"Jump,  you  coward.  Jump"  to  the  sick  person 
on  a  bridge  who  has  been  driven  to  suicide 
by  some  unknown  Impulse. 

As  a  society  we  are  Justifiably  concerned 
with  preventing  and  punishing  the  physical 
acts  of  violence;  we  seek  to  understand  and 
alleviate  the  causes  of  such  violence,  we  seek 
to  protect  our  people  and  our  property  from 
violence,  and  we  punish  those  who  are  guilty 
of  violent  acts. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed too  narrow  a  path  in  our  concern  for 
preventing  violence.  At  the  same  time  we 
condemn  violence,  we  buy  our  children  toy 
tanks  and  machineguns  and  grenades,  we 
support — by  buying  tickets — movies  which 
portray  the  most  violent  stories  conceivable, 
and  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  bombarded  by 
television  programs  saturated  with  every  pos- 
sible violent  act,  all  in  living  color.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  such  constant  exposure  to 
violence  in  our  personal  lives  is  having  no 
effect  on  our  thinking,  attitudes,  and  be- 
havior, particularly  that  of  our  children?  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  distinct 
and  growing  relationship  between  the  In- 
crease in  cruelty  and  violence  which  we  are 
exposed  to  every  day  and  the  alarming  rise 
in  acts  and  philosophies  of  violence  through- 
out our  society. 

Television,  as  our  most  powerful  commu- 
nicatloi:s  medium,  is  particularly  influential 
in  this  respect.  During  the  prime  viewing 
hours  millions  are  watching  their  television 
sets,  and  a  high  percentage  of  them  are  under 
18  years  of  age. 

Television's  ability  to  influence  the  viewer 
can  hardly  be  disputed;  the  firms  paying  the 
extremely  high  costs  of  television  advertising 
would  not  do  so  unless  they  believed  they 
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could  Influence  the  public  to  buy  their  prod- 
uct. Ar«  we  to  think  tb«t  hours  and  hours  of 
violence  and  crime,  shown  every  night  of  the 
week,  are  not  having  a  similar  Impact? 

One  axgument,  at  course,  is  that  television 
does  not  e»t»e  people  to  be  violent,  that 
violence  is  the  product  of  many  factors. 
This  sounds  like  a  simUar  argument  ad- 
vanced la.  the  National  Rifle  Association  in 
opposltiw'to  strong  flrearms  legislation,  that 
guns  do  not  klU  people,  people  kill  people. 
Televised  violence  may  not  cause  people  to 
commit  a  violent  act,  but  it  can  aroxise  a 
lust  for  violence.  It  can  reinforce  it  when  it 
Is  present.  It  can  show  a  way  to  carry  It  out. 
It  can  teach  the  best  method  to  get  away 
with  It,  or  It  can  blunt  the  viewer's  aware- 
ness of  Its  wrongness.  It  can  have  a  partic- 
ularly strong  Influence  on  young  people,  who 
do  not  always  make  a  clear  dUtlnctlon  be- 
tween fantasy  and  reality. 

The  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
has  conducted  a  number  of  studies  on  this 
project  and  has  held  many  days  of  hearings 
over  a  period  of  years.  They  monitored  tele- 
vision programs  In  1954  and  1961,  and  found 
In  that  7-year  period  that  televised  crime 
and  violence  had  Increased  significantly.  A 
third  survey,  made  in  1964.  found  no  decrease 
In  the  level  of  televised  violence  and  crime. 
The  subcommittee  recessed  its  hearings 
in  1965  subject  to  recall  by  the  chairman, 
and  released  an  Interim  report  which  drew 
the    following   general   conclusion: 

"A  relationship  has  been  conclusively  es- 
tablished between  televised  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior 
among  Juvenile  viewers.  Television  programs 
which  feature  excessive  violence  can  and  do 
tulversely  influence  children.  Further,  such 
adverse  effects  may  be  experienced  by  normal 
as  weU  as  by  the  emotionally  disturbed 
viewers." 

The  subcommittee  went  on  to  make  five 
recommendations:  first,  networks  should 
work  together  to  provide  more  prime  view- 
ing time  for  good  children's  programs  of  a 
cultural  and  educational  nature;  second,  the 
PCC  and  the  broadcasting  Industry  should 
work  on  a  revision  of  the  FCC  licensing  ap- 
plication and  renewal  form  to  Include  realis- 
tic standards  for  programing  In  the  public 
Interest;  third,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcaster's  television  code  should  be  made 
more  effective,  specifically  in  the  area  of  pro- 
viding sanctions  for  use  against  violators; 
fourth,  a  system  should  be  worked  out  to 
enable  community  leaders  and  groups  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  contents  of  tele- 
vision programs  shown  in  their  communi- 
ties; fifth,  a  coordinated,  large-scale  research 
attack  should  be  launched  to  develop  more 
precise  information  as  to  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision on  Juvenile  attitudes  and  behavior 
and  as  to  the  Interaction  of  television  and 
other  forces  affecting  such   behavior. 

The  first  three  recommendations  relate  to 
voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry.  It  has  been  3  years  since 
those  recommendations  were  made,  how- 
ever, and  that  should  have  been  ample  time 
for  the  Industry  to  make  whatever  reforms 
It  so  desired  to  make. 

Therefore,  I  have  asked  Senator  Dodd  to 
reconvene  his  hearings  vrtth  the  expressed 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  Indus- 
try has  done  an  adequate  Job  of  seK^regula- 
tlon  If  adequate  self-regulation  hta  not 
beeii  accompUshed  by  the  Industry  after  3 
years,  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  do  the 
Job  through  Ksjslatlon. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sensitive  nature  of 
this  Issue,  which  involves  the  fundamental 
question  of  freedom  of  speech.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  channels  used  by  the  television  Industry 
are  owned  by  the  public,  and  they  must  be 
utilized  In  the  public  Interest.  CerUlnly  the 
nature  and  quality  of  television  programs 
are  relevant  criteria  of  how  well  the  broad- 
caster  ts   serving   the   public    Interest   The 
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courts  have  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
consider  the  program  policies  and  perform- 
ance of  broadcast  licensees  In  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  their  licenses.  There- 
fore, I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
able  to  find  a  course  of  action  which  will 
safeguard  both  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
our  consUtuUonal  right  of  freedom  of 
speech.  The  censorship  of  Individual  pro- 
grams is  not  at  issue  here;  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  overall  programing  policy 
of   the  television  broadcast   industry. 

In  addition  to  calling  on  Senator  Dodd 
to  reconvene  his  hearings,  I  will  reintroduce 
a  Joint  resoluUon  to  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  "to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence  in  tele- 
vision on  the  viewing  audience." 

As  the  1965  interim  report  pointed  out, 
research  has  already  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  televised  violence  can  Inculcate 
antisocial  attitudes  and  motivate  delinquent 
behavior  in  young  viewers.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  learned  about  the  relationship 
between   television   and   human   behavior. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  process 
by  which  televised  violence  interacts  with 
other  environmental  forces  In  producing 
antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior.  We  need 
to  know  more  about  the  specific  process 
through  which  televised  violence  adversely 
affects  our  children.  We  need  to  define  better 
standards  for  the  development  of  children's 
programs. 

These  and  other  gaps  In  our  research 
knowledge  require  further  study.  Much  Is 
being  done  today  by  private  foundations, 
universities,  and  the  Industry  Itself,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  study  au- 
thorized by  my  Joint  resolution  would  meet 
this  need.  It  would  provide  a  means  of  co- 
ordinating the  existing  research  efforts  and 
It  would  define  new  areas  for  research  to  be 
Initiated.  Most  Important  of  all.  It  would 
make  the  sum  of  all  of  our  research  knowl- 
edge open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  general  pub- 
lic and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  our 
technology  develop*  before  we  are  able  to 
give  it  propter  direction,  and  before  we  fully 
understand  the  consequences  of  its  contri- 
bution to  our  way  of  life.  Certainly  few  in- 
ventions have  had  the  impact  on  our  lives 
that  television  has  had.  Generations  of 
Americans  are  literally  raised  in  front  of  a 
television  set.  Television  can  be  either  an 
educational  force  or  a  destructive  one,  and 
today  It  Is  certainly  both.  Given  this  fact, 
and  the  fact  that  television  Is  so  Influential, 
I  think  It  Is  of  critical  national  Importance 
that  we  take  positive  steps  to  define  public 
policy  in  this  area. 
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Jacob  L.  Holtzman  of  New  York  City,  a 
lifelong  Republican  who  has  served  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  United  States  as 
vice  president  and  president. 

In    view    of    Mr.    Holtzman's    distin- 
guished service  to  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  this  resolution. 
The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 
Whereas,  The  Honorable  Jacob  L.  Holtz- 
man, of  New  York  City,  a  life  long  Repub- 
lican, has  served  as  Vlce-ITesldent  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Electoral  Colleges  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Almighty  God.  in  his  In- 
finite wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  take  Mr.  Holtz- 
man from  among  us.  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Electoral  Colleges  of 
the  United  States.  In  meeting  assembled  in 
the  Capitol  Building  at  Washington.  DC. 
that  it  does  hereby  extend  its  sympathy  to 
the  widow  and  family  of  Jacob  L.  Holtzman 
and  does  Instruct  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion, properly  executed;  be  submitted  to  the 
widow  and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
organization. 

Adopted,  Washington.  D.C.,  the  sixth  day 
of  January.  1969. 

Homer  M.  Edwards, 

President. 
Mrs.   Annette  McCord, 

Attest  for  Secretary. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  EXTENDS  SYM- 
PATHY 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
UNIVERSITIES 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  representatives  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  met  in  a  duly 
called  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  orga- 
nization and  election  of  ofiQcers  and 
other  business  concerning  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  electoral 
colleges  duly  assembled  extending  the 
sympathy  of  those  members  present  to 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  Honorable 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HQiiere  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  University  has  recently  come 
under  broad  and  penetrating  appraisal, 
and  rightly  so.  Our  traditional  concepts 
(Jf  higher  education  seem  no  longer  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  times,  and  just  as  we 
In  Government  are  searching  for  new 
directions,  so  are  the  leaders  of  the  edu- 
cational community. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  di- 
alog concerning  the  role  of  the  imiversity 
is  a  recent  article  by  Irving  Kristol.  sen- 
ior editor  and  vice  president  of  Basic 
Books,  Inc..  of  New  York  and  a  coeditor 
of  the  quarterly,  the  Public  Interest.  It 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, and  I  present  it  herewith  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  have 
the  broad  consideration  it  so  richly 
deserves: 

a  dlfterent  way  to  restructure  the 

University 

( By  Irving  Kristol ) 

I  have  the  gravest  doubts  that,  out  of  all 
the  ctirrent  agitation  for  a  "restructuring" 
of  the  university,  very  much  of  substance  will 
come.  There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
this  is  so,  among  them  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically no  one  any  longer  has  a  clear  notion 
of  what  a  "university"  is  supposed  to  be.  or 
do,  or  mean.  We  are,  all  of  us,  equally  vague 
as  to  what  the  term  "higher  education"  sig- 
nifies, or  what  functions  and  purposes  are 
properly  Included  In  the  categories  of  "stu- 
dent" or  "professor."  But  in  addition  to  such 
basic  problems,  there  Is  a  simple  and  proxi- 
mate obstacle:  all  of  the  groups — professors, 
administrators  and  students — now  engaged 
in  this  enterprlst  of  restructuring"  are  defi- 
cient in  the  will  to  do  anything,  or  the  power 
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to  do  anything,  or  Idea^  about  what  might  be 
done. 

Let  us  begin  with  tbe  faculty,  since  they 
are  Indeed,  as  they  clilm  ("Sir,  the  faculty 
Is  the  university"),  the  preponderant  estate 
of  this  realm.  In  moeti  universities.  It  is  the 
faculty  that  controls  the  educational  func- 
tions and  defines  the  educational  purposes  of 
the  Institution.  It  Is  tl^  faculty  that  usually 
arranges  the  currlculiim.  makes  staff  ap- 
p>olntment8,  etc.  It  Is  |  the  faculty  that  has 
the  moral  authority,  the  mental  capacity, 
and  a  sufficiently  Intubate  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  the  educatl6nal  system  to  operate 
upon  It.  Unfortunatem  these  virtues  are  far 
outweighed  by  an  all  [too  human  defect — a 
limited  Imagination  wl^lch  leads  to  a  lack  of 
objective  Insight  into  lis  own  position.  What 
faculty  members  of  o4r  universities  fail  to 
see  Is  that  any  meaningful  restructuring  will 
not  only  have  to  be  done  by  the  faculty,  but 
will  also  have  to  be  do^e  to  the  faculty.  And 
to  ask  the  American  ptofessorlat  to  restruc- 
ture itself  is  as  sensibly  as  if  one  had  asked 
Marie  Antoinette  to  establish  a  republican 
government  in  Prancet  Whether  or  not  it 
coincided  with  her  loitg-term  Interests  was 
immaterial;  the  poor  Ivoman  couldnt  even 
coQcelve  oX  the  posslbllfty. 

Sow,  \  jjpn't  mean  to  suggest  that  there 
Is  anything  especially  ihortsightM  or  selfish 
about  the  American  professor.  Some  of  my 
best  frlendB  are  profesaors,  and  I  can  testify 
that  they  are  every  bit  as  broadmlnded,  every 
bit  as  capable  of  dlslnljerested  action,  as  the 
average  business  executive  or  higher  civil 
servant.  Nor  are  they  ^particularly  smug  and 
complacent.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
keenly  aware  of  the  crisis  that  has  befallen 
them,  while  many  have  long  been  discon- 
tented with  their  lot  und  full  of  haunting 
insecurities.  Nevertheless,  they  do  have  one 
peculiar  and  notable  (aw:  being  generally 
liberal  and  reformist  in  their  political  predis- 
position, they  believe  tt  emselves  able  to  have 
a  truly  liberal  and  reformist  perspective  on 
themselves.  This  Is,  of  ;ourse,  an  Idle  fancy. 
No  social  group  really  possesses  the  imagina- 
tive capacity  to  have  a  liberal  and  reformist 
perspective  on  itself:  individual  members  of 
the  group  may  and  do— but  the  group  as  a 
whole  cannot  Otherwis  e  the  history  of  hu- 
man society  would  be  what  it  is  not:  an 
amiable  progression  of  thoughtful  self- 
reformation  by  classes  iind  Institutions. 

So  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  In  thinking 
about  our  universities,  s  to  assume  that  the 
professors  are  a  class  vlth  a  vested  interest 
in,  and  an  implicit  ideological  commitment 
to.  the  status  quo  broally  defined,  and  that 
reform  will  have  to  be  Imposed  xipon  them 
as  upon  everyone  else.  If  any  empirical  proof 
were  required  of  the  vail  dlty  of  these  assump- 
tions, one  need  only  «6t  a  glance  over  the 
various  proposals  for  uiiverslty  reform  that 
have  been  made  by  faculty  committees  at 
Berkeley  and  elsewhere. 

These  proposals  havi  i  one  distinguishing 
characteristic :  at  no  pi  >lnt.  and  In  no  way, 
do  they  cost  the  fa  lulty  anything — not 
money,  not  time,  not  p  ower  over  their  con- 
ditions of  employment,  rhey  liberally  impose 
inconveniences  upon  the  administration, 
upon  the  taxpayers,  upon  the  secondary 
schools,  upon  the  comm  anlty.  But  they  never 
inconvenience  the  faculty.  They  never,  for 
Instance,  increase  its  teiching  load.  (On  the 
contrary:  after  four  yeirs  of  "lecturing"  at 
Berkeley,  professors  thsre  now  spend  less 
time  in  the  classroom  than  they  used  to.) 
They  never  suggest  any;hlng  that  would  in- 
trude on  those  four  months'  vacations;  they 
never  Interfere  with  su<  h  off-campus  activi- 
ties as  consultancies,  ihe  writing  of  text- 
books, traveling  fellows]  lips,  etc.;  they  never 
discourage  the  ex{>enshe — but  convenient — 
proliferation  of  courses  in  their  specialized 
areas;  they  never  even  make  attendance  at 
committee  meetings  compulsory.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  one  would  expect  when  one  asks 
a  privileged  claos  to  retonn  the  Institution 
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which  Is  Its  very  raison  d'&tre.  It  Is  rather 
Uke  asking  corporation  executives  or  trade 
union  leaders  or  officials  of  a  government 
agency,  all  of  whom  have  been  given  lifelong 
tenure  in  their  present  positions,  to  "restruc- 
ture" the  institutions  and  redefine  their 
positions. 

I  have  touched  upon  this  question  of  ten- 
ure because  of  its  symbolic  significance.  Pew 
professors,  in  conversation,  will  defend  the 
present  tenure  system,  whereby  senior-  and 
middle-level  faculty  are  given  a  personal, 
lifelong  monopoly  on  their  positions.  They 
will  accept  the  criticisms  of  it  by  Robert 
Nisbet  and  others  as  largely  valid.  They  will 
concede  that  it  could  be  substantially  modi- 
fled — via  long-term  contracts,  generous  sev- 
erance agreements,  etc. — without  any  d&nger 
to  academic  freedom  and  with  obvious  bene- 
fits to  everyone.  They  will  agree  that  the 
"controversial"  professor,  whom  tenure  was 
supF>06ed  to  protect.  Is  today  in  great  de- 
mand and  short  supply,  whereas  the  medi- 
ocre professor  is  its  prime  beneficiary.  They 
may  even  admit  that  the  presence  of  a  ten- 
ured faculty  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
university  has  been — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  post  office — the  least  inventive 
(or  even  adaptive)  of  our  social  institutions 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  They  will 
allow  that  tenure  In  the  university,  like 
seniority  In  a  craft  union,  makes  for  all  sorts 
of  counterproductive  rigidities.  But  they  will 
then  go  on  to  dismiss  the  whole  Issue  as 
utterly  "academic." 

To  tamper  with  tenure,  they  argue,  would 
produce  fits  and  convulsions  throughout 
their  well-ordered  universe.  Nothing  can  or 
will  be  done,  and  they  themselves  could  not 
be  counted  on  to  try.  Even  those  economists 
who  argue  In  favor  of  a  free  market  for  labor 
everywhere  else  somehow  never  think  of  ap- 
plying  this  doctrine  to  themselves. 

So  when  these  same  people  announce  that, 
to  cope  with  the  crisis  in  the  university,  they 
are  going  to  "restructure"  the  institution, 
one  has  the  right  to  be  skeptical.  To  suppose 
that  they  actually  will  do  any  such  thing 
is  probably  the  most  "academic"  idea  of  all. 
Nor  is  the  administration  going  to  "re- 
structure" the  university.  It  couldn't  do  it 
if  it  tried;  and  It  is  not  going  to  try  t>ecau8e 
it  doesn't  regard  itself  as  competent  even  to 
think  about  the  problem.  University  ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States  today 
combines  relative  powerlessness  with  near- 
absolute  mindlessness  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

That  statement  about  powerlessness  needs 
to  be  qualified  In  one  respect.  Though  a  great 
many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  boards  of  trustees  are  the  "real"  power 
structure  of  the  university,  this  is  in  fact 
the  one  group  over  which  the  administration 
does  wield  considerable  Influence.  The  trus- 
tees of  a  modern  university  are  rather  like 
the  boards  of  directors  of  a  modern  corpora- 
tion. They  represent  a  kind  of  "stand-by" 
authority,  ready  to  take  over  if  the  executive 
officers  lead  the  organization  into  a  scan- 
dalous mess.  (Having  little  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  educational  Institutions,  they  will 
then  usually  make  the  mess  even  worse  than 
it  was;  but  that's  another  story.) 

They  also  may — repeat:  may — intervene  in 
certain  broad  economic  decisions,  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  new  campus,  the  launching 
of  a  major  fund-raising  drive,  etc.  But  on  the 
whole,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
they  solemnly  rubber-stamp  whatever  the 
administration  has  done  or  proposes  to  do. 
And  that's  about  the  sum  and  substance 
of  "administrative  power."  True,  a  deter- 
mined administration  can  badger  and  bribe 
and  blackmail  the  facility  into  marginal 
revisions  of  the  curriculum,  just  as  a  deter- 
mined administration  can  have  some  influ- 
ence over  senior  appointments.  But  most 
administrations  are  not  all  that  determined — 
like  everyone  else,  university  administrators 
prefer  an  untroubled  life.  And  even  where 
they  are  determined,  it  doesn't  make  all  that 
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much  difference,  from  an  outsider's  point  of 
view.  Within  the  institution,  of  course,  even 
small  differences  can  cause  g^at  anguish 
and  excitement. 

As  for  the  administration's  power  over 
students,  that  hardly  seems  worth  discussing 
at  a  time  when  the  issue  being  debated  is 
the  students'  power  over  the  administration. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  where  disciplinary 
power  does  exist  on  paper,  it  is  rarely  used; 
and  it  is  now  in  the  process  of  ceasing  to 
exist  even  on  paper.  In  this  respect,  univer- 
sity administrators  are  ironically  very  much 
in  loco  parentis.  They  have  about  as  much 
control  over  their  19-  and  20-year-old  charges 
as  the  parents  do. 

There  might  be  something  to  deplore  In 
this  situation  If  one  had  reason  to  think 
that  university  administrators  could  wisely 
use  power,  did  they  have  it.  But  there  is  no 
such  reason,  if  what  we  are  interested  in  is 
higher  education.  Universtly  administrators 
have  long  since  ceased  to  have  anything  to 
say  about  education.  By  general  consent, 
their  job  is  administration,  not  education. 

When  was  the  last  time  a  university  presi- 
dent came  forth  with  a  new  idea  about  edu- 
cation? When  was  the  last  time  a  university 
president  wrote  a  significant  book  about  the 
education  of — as  distinct  from  the  govern- 
ment of — "his"  students?  Robert  M.  Hutchlns 
was  the  last  of  that  breed;  he  has  had  no 
noteworthy  successors.  Indeed,  the  surest  way 
for  an  ambitious  man  never  to  become  a 
university  president  is  to  let  It  be  known  that 
he  actually  has  a  philosophy  of  education. 
The  faculty,  suspicious  of  possible  interfer- 
ence, will  rise  up  in  rebellion. 

The  university  president  today  Is  primarily 
the  chief  executive  of  a  corporate  institution, 
not  an  educator.  Unfortunately,  he  usually 
is  also  a  poor  executive,  for  various  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  he  Is  almost  Invariably  a  pro- 
fessor, with  no  demonstrated  managerial  ex- 
perience. More  important,  there  are  few 
meaningful  standards  against  which  to  judge 
his  performance,  as  distinct  from  his  popu- 
larity. Since  most  university  administrators 
have  no  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be  doing,  they  end  up  furiously  Imitating 
one  another,  on  the  assumption — doubtless 
correct — that  to  be  Immune  from  invidious 
comparisons  Is  to  be  largely  exempt  from 
criticism. 

Thus,  at  the  moment,  all  administrations 
are  proudly  expanding  the  size  of  their  plant, 
their  facilities  and  their  student  bodies.  An 
outsider  might  wonder:  Why  should  any 
single  institution  feel  that  It  has  to  train 
scholars  in  all  disciplines?  Why  can't  there 
be  a  division  of  labor  among  the  graduate 
schools?  Aren't  our  universities  perhaps  too 
big  already?  Such  questions  are  occasionally 
raised  at  conferences  of  educators — but,  slnc« 
every  administrator  has  no  other  criterion 
for  "success"  than  the  quantitative  Increase 
in  students,  faculty,  campus  grounds,  etc., 
these  questions  spark  no  debate  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  university  administra- 
tors never  get  much  criticism — though,  of 
course,  they  are  convenient  scapegoats  who 
are  instantly  blamed  for  anything  that  goes 
wrong.  The  professors  are  just  too  busy  and 
self-preoccupied,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  are  perfectly  content  to  leave  the 
government  of  the  university  to  the  admin- 
istration— even  when  they  have  a  low  opin- 
ion of  the  administration.  (This  has  been  the 
story  at  Columbia  these  past  10  years.) 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  our  best  economists  are  all  pro- 
fessors, there  has  been  little  public  crlti- 
■fcm  from  them  on  the  grotesquely  conserv- 
ative way  in  which  universities  Invest  their 
endowment  funds.  It  was  not  until  the  Ford 
Foundation's  McGeorge  Bundy  made  an  Issue 
of  It,  that  the  universities  began  to  bestir 
themselves.  Similarly,  it  was  an  off -campus 
man,  Beardsley  Ruml,  who,  some  15  years 
ago,  pointed  out  that  it  was  wasteful  to 
leave  campus  faelUtlee  unused  for  months 
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at  a  time,  because  of  the  vacation  schedule. 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  Idea  could 
have  passed  through  the  minds  of  professors 
of  management,  or  city  planning,  or  some- 
thing. 

An  Interesting  instance  of  the  charmed  life 
of  university  administrators  is  a  recent  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Conunlsslon  on  the  Future 
of  Higher  Education.  Written  by  an  econo- 
mist, it  delicately  refuses  to  raise  any  Inter- 
esting questions  and  limits  itself  to  arguing 
for  the  need  of  ever  greater  government  sub- 
sidies. After  pointing  out  that  the  deficit  In 
university  budgets  Is  largely  incurred  by  the 
graduate  divisions — a  graduate  student  costs 
about  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  an  un- 
dergraduate— the  Carnegie  report  offers  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  costliness  of  grad- 
uate education  the  f oUowlng :  "The  conscien- 
tious supervision  of  a  student's  Independent 
work  Is  the  essence  of  high-level  graduate 
education.  .  .  ." 

What  this  means  in  practice,  as  everyone 
knows.  Is  that  the  only  way  a  university  can 
attract  big  faculty  names  away  from  other 
places  Is  by  offering  them  minimal  teaching 
loads  In  the  graduate  division,  and  the  only 
way  It  can  attract  the  brightest  graduate 
students  away  from  other  schools  Is  by  offer- 
ing them  attractive  (I.e.,  expensive)  fellow- 
ships. Whether  or  not  It  makes  sense  for  each 
Institution  of  higher  learning  to  adopt  such 
a  competitive  policy  would  seem  to  be  an 
Important  problem;  but  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission loyally  refrained  from  exploring  it. 
Nor  did  It  show  any  Interest  in  whether 
In  fact  there  Is  "consclentlovis  supervision" 
In  graduate  schools,  and  if  so  how  extensive 
or  effective  it  Is.  Prom  casual  conversation 
with  graduate  students,  one  gets  the  Impres- 
sion that  such  supervision  Is  not  all  that 
common,  to  put  It  mildly. 

In  short  and  In  sum:  university  adminis- 
trations have  neither  the  power,  nor  the 
Inclination,  nor  the  stimulus  of  Informed 
criticism  which  would  result  in  any  serious 
efforts  at  "restructuring"  their  Institutions. 

And  the  students?  They,  alas,  are  Indeed 
for  the  most  part  rebels  without  a  cause — 
and  without  a  hope  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing except  mischief  and  ruin. 

In  our  society  and  in  our  culture,  with  Its 
pathetic  belief  In  progress  and  its  grotesque 
accent  on  youth,  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
apeak  candidly  about  the  students.  Thus, 
though  most  thoughtful  people  will  condemn 
the  "excesses"  committed  by  rebellious  stu- 
dents, they  wtll  In  the  same  breath  pay 
tribute  to  their  "idealism"  and  their  sense 
of  "commitment."  I  find  this  sort  of  cant  to 
be  preposterous  and  disgusting.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  professor  whose  students  have  spat 

at  him  and  called  a  "mother- ■"  (it 

happened  at  Columbia)  ought  to  be  moved  to 
more  serious  and  more  manly  reflection  on 
what  his  students  are  really  like,  as  against 
what  popular  mjrthology  says  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  like. 

My  own  view  Is  that  a  significant  minority 
of  today's  student  body  obviously  consists  of 
a  mob  who  have  no  real  Interest  in  higher 
education  or  In  the  life  of  the  mind,  and 
whose  passions  are  Inflamed  by  a  debased 
popular  culture  that  prevails  unchallenged 
on  the  camptis.  We  are  reluctant  to  believe 
this  because  so  many  of  the  young  people 
who  constitute  this  mob  have  high  I.Q.'s,  re- 
ceived good  academic  grades  in  high  school, 
and  becaxise  their  popular  culture  is  chic 
rather  than  phlUstlne  In  an  old-fashioned 
way.  Which  Is  to  say :  we  are  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve that  youngsters  of  a  certain  social  class, 
assembled  on  the  grounds  of  an  educational 
Institution,  can  be  a  "mob,"  In  the  authentic 
sociological  sense  of  that  term.  (We  are  also 
reluctant  to  believe  It  because  many  of  these 
students  are  our  children,  and  we  love  them 
regardless  of  what  they  do.  Such  love  is,  of 
course,  natural  and  prop)er.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  Is  worth  reminding  oneself  that 
members  of  lower-class  lynch  mobs  have 
loving  fathers  and  mothers  too.) 
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The  really  interesting  question  Is:  How  did 
they  get  that  way?  After  all,  we  do  assume 
that  young  people  of  a  certain  Intelligence, 
provided  with  a  decent  education,  will  be 
more  rational — and  therefore  more  Immune 
to  mob  Instincts — as  they  near  the  end  of 
their  education  than  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  assumption  is  plausible:  but  it  also 
patently  fails  to  hold  In  many  instances,  and 
this  can  only  represent  a  terrible  judgment 
on  our  system  of  education. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  Columbia  or  Berke- 
ley sophomore,  junior  or  even  graduate  stu- 
dent to  believe  In  the  kinds  of  absurd  sim- 
plicities they  mouth  at  their  rallies — espe- 
cially when,  before  entering  college,  many  of 
these  youngsters  would  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  them  as  nothing  but  atwurd  sim- 
plicities? How  Is  it  possible  for  a  radical 
university  student — and  therr  Is  no  reason 
why  a  university  student  shouldn't  be  radi- 
cal— to  take  Che  Guevara  or  Chairman  Mao 
seriously  when.  In  his  various  courses,  he  Is 
suppKMed  to  have  read  Marx,  Max  Weber, 
TocquevlUe,  has  been  examined  on  them,  and 
has  passed  the  examination? 

When  I  discuss  this  problem  with  my  pro- 
fessor friends,  I  am  informed  that  I  display 
a  naive  faith  In  the  power  of  formal  Instruc- 
tion as  against  the  force  of  the  Zeitgeist. 
And  there  Is  a  measure  of  justice  In  this  re- 
joinder. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
witnessing,  all  over  the  world,  a  kind  of  gen- 
erational spasm — a  sociological  convulsion 
whose  roots  must  go  deep  and  far  back  and 
must  Involve  the  totality  of  our  culture 
rather  than  merely  the  educational  parts  of 
It.  It  Is  fairly  clear,  for  example,  that  many 
of  the  students  are  actually  revolting  against 
the  bourgeois  social  and  moral  order  as  a 
whole,  and  are  merely  using  the  university 
as  a  convenient  p>oint  of  departure.  Whether 
their  contempt  for  this  order  Is  Justified  Is  a 
topic  worthy  of  serious  discussion— which, 
curiously  enough,  it  hardly  ever  receives  in 
the  university.  But,  in  any  case,  this  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  distract  us  from  the  fact 
that  those  radical  students  who  are  most 
vociferous  about  the  Inequities  of  the  univer- 
sity are  the  least  Interested  In  any  productive 
"restructuring." 

On  the  other  hand,  not  all  of  the  rebel- 
lious students  are  all  that  radical  politically; 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that.  In  these  cases. 
It  ought  to  be  pKJSslble  for  a  university  edu- 
cation to  countervail  against  the  mish-mash 
of  half-baked  and  semiliterate  ideologies 
that  so  many  students  so  effortlessly  absorb 
within  a  few  months  of  arriving  on  campus. 
My  own  opinion,  for  what  It's  worth,  is  that 
the  college  and  the  university  fail  to  educate 
their  students  because  they  have  long  since 
ceased  trying  to  do  so. 

The  university  has  become  very  good  at 
training  Its  students  for  the  various  pro- 
fessions; and  it  Is  noteworthy  that,  within 
the  university,  the  professional  schools  and 
divisions  have  been  the  least  turbulent.  But 
for  the  ordinary  college  student — majoring 
In  the  humanities  or  In  the  social  sciences — 
the  university  has  beccane  little  more  than 
an  elegant  "pad,"  with  bull  sessions  that 
have  course  numbers  or  with  mass  lectures 
that  mumble  Into  one  ear  and  ramble  out 
the  other. 

The  entire  conception  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion— of  the  most  serious  ideas  of  our  civili- 
zation being  taught  by  professors  who  took 
them  seriously — has  disapp)eared,  under  pres- 
sure of  one  kind  or  another.  The  graduate 
divisions,  with  their  insistence  on  pre- 
professlonal  training,  have  done  their  part; 
but  so  has  the  whole  temper  of  our  educa- 
tional system  over  the  past  decades,  with  Its 
skepticism  toward  "great  Ideas"  In  general 
and  toward  great  ideas  of  the  past  In  par- 
ticular. 

I  believe  that,  when  students  demand  that 
their  studies  be  "relevant,"  this  is  what  they 
are  unwittingly  demanding.  After  all,  what 
could  be  more  "relevant"  today  than  the 
Idea    of    "political    obligation" — a    central 
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theme  In  the  history  of  Western  political 
philosophy — or  the  meaning  of  "justice"? 
And,  In  fact,  on  the  few  campuses  where 
such  teaching  still  exists,  the  students  do 
find  It  "relevant,"  and  exciting,  and  illumi- 
nating. 

But,  whether  I  am  right  or  WTong  In  this 
appraisal,  the  whole  Issue  Is,  like  so  many 
others,  "academic."  The  students  think  they 
are  rebelling  against  the  university  as  a 
"bureaucratic"  institution,  and  they  think 
it  so  powerfully  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
listen  to  anyone  who  informs  them  that  they 
are  really  rebelling  against  a  souless 
institution — one  that  has  been  emptied 
of  its  ideal  content.  So  those  who  are 
not  set  up)on  destroying  the  university  will 
be  permitted  to  tinker  at  "restructuring"  It. 
They  will  serve  on  committees  that  define 
the  curriculum;  they  will  help  enforce  a 
dwindling  minimum  of  student  discipline; 
they  will  be  solemnly  listened  to  instead  of 
being  solemnly  preached  at. 

But  you  can't  reform  an  institution  unless 
you  know  what  you  want;  and  though  our 
university  students  have  always  been  en- 
couraged to  want  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautifxU,  they  have  never  been  taught  how 
to  think  about  the  conditions  and  conse- 
quences of  such  desires.  To  date,  most  of  the 
reforms  sponsored  by  students  have  been  In 
the  direction  of  removing  their  obligation 
to  get  any  kind  of  education  at  all.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  harassed  administrators  and 
preoccupied  professors  are  quick  to  find  such 
proposals  perfectly  "reasonable." 

So  where  are  we?  In  an  Impasse,  it  would 
appear.  Here  we  have  a  major  social  institu- 
tion In  a  fiagrant  condition  of  crisis,  and  not 
one  of  the  natural  social  forces  involved  with 
this  institution  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  any 
of  the  necessary  work  of  reformation.  In 
situations  of  this  kind,  the  tradition  Is  for 
the  governmental  authorities  to  step  In  and 
fill  the  power  vacuum.  And  such,  I  think,  will 
again  have  to  be  the  case  this  time. 

That  last  sentence  made  even  me,  its  au- 
thor, shudder  as  it  was  written.  The  spectacle 
of  state  or  Federal  legislators  Invading  the 
campus  en  masse  for  solemn  investigation 
or  deliberation  Is  the  kind  of  tragic  farce  we 
can  do  without.  And  the  Idea  of  state  legis- 
lators or  Congressmen  trying  to  impKJse  edu- 
cational reforms  by  legislation  Is  as  fantastic 
as  It  is  horrifying.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  genuine  "publiclnterest"  at  issue 
here,  and  there  Is  no  one  except  government 
who  can  be  asked  to  defend  It.  Fortunately, 
I  believe  that  for  once  we  are  in  luck,  in  that 
the  particular  clrciunstances  of  the  moment 
permit  government  to  act  In  an  Indirect,  non- 
coercive, prudent,  yet  possibly  effective  way. 

The  first  such  particular  circumstance' Is 
the  fact  that  the  very  idea  of  "higher  educa- 
tion" has  become  so  devoid  of  specific  mean- 
ing that  there  Is  little  danger  of  government, 
or  anyone  else,  imposing  some  kind  of  ortho- 
dox straltjacket  on  the  prevailing  chaos. 
There  Just  aren't  any  such  orthodoxies  avail- 
able. Indeed,  the  very  reason  we  have  a  crisis 
In  the  universities  Is  becatise  all  such  tradi- 
tional notions  about  the  function  and  ends 
of  higher  education  have,  during  these  past 
three  decades,  become  otiose. 

The  real  problem  at  the  moment  is  that  no 
one — not  the  faculty,  not  the  administration, 
not  the  students — has  any  kind  of  clear  idea 
of  what  any  "institution  of  higher  learning" 
is  supposed  to  be  accomplishing.  It  is  even 
beginning  to  be  suspected  by  many  that  such 
ptirases  as  "the  university"  or  "higher  educa- 
tion" have  acquired  different  and  contradic- 
tory meanings,  that  the  vast  number  of 
young  people  now  moving  onto  the  campuses 
are  too  diverse  in  their  Interests  and  talents 
to  be  contained  within  the  old  category  of 
"university  students,"  and  that  the  root 
cause  of  our  distemper  is  our  failure  to  sort 
out  all  these  meanings  and  people,  and  to 
make  suitable  Institutional  adjustments. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  seems  to  be 
such  that  what  we  need  Is  a  huge  injecUon 
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of  plunOlxm  Into  an  #ducational  system  that 
baa,  througb  the  working  out  of  natural 
forces,  become  homogeneous  and  meanlng- 
leaa  at  the  same  time.  No  one  can  presune  to 
say  what  the  future  p«ttem  of  higher  educa- 
tlc»  In  America  8ho\|Id  look  like.  Not  until 
we  have  far  more  experimentation — not 
until  we  have  tried  out  different  kinds  of 
"unlTersltlea"'  for  dlferent  kinds  of  "stu- 
dents"— can  we  evenj  hope  to  know  what 
the  real  options  are.  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  the  proepfcts  for  this  kind  of 
pluralism  would  be  9p  dim  to  be  Utopian: 
none  of  the  ezlstlnt  Institutions  can  be 
counted  on  to  cooperate  except  in  a  ritual- 
istic and  rather  hypqcrltlcal  way.  But  this 
leads  me  to  the  second  psutlcular  "circum- 
stance," which  gives  l^he  prospect  an  honest 
dimension  of  reality.  | 

This  second  particular  circumstance  is  the 
fact  that  government-j-especially  the  Federal 
Government — Is   going  to  i)e  pouring  more 
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Income  famUles.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
however,  the  university  graduate  is  the  prime 
beneficiary,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  his  edu- 
cation; be  ought  to  be  the  prime  taxpayer 
for  it.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  "free"  high- 
er education.  Someone  is  paying  for  it  and. 
as  things  now  stand.  It  is  the  working  class 
of  this  country  that  Is  paying  taxes  to  send 
the  sorLs  and  daughters  of  the  middle  class — 
and  of  the  wealthy,  too-r-through  state  col- 
leges. (Some  60  per  cent  of  the  students  at 
Berkeley  come  from  families  with  Incomes 
of  over  $12,000.)  It  is  not  an  easily  defen- 
sible state  of  afTatrs,  though  we  are  now  so 
accustomed  to  it  that  it  seems  the  only 
"natural"  one. 

Now,  as  to  benefits  and  risks: 

[l]  A  possible  benefit  that  might  realisti- 
cally be  expected  Is  that  college  students 
would  take  a  more  serious  and  responsible 
view  of  their  reasons  for  being  on  the  cam- 
pus. To  the  extent  that  they  would  disrupt 
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this — a  fair  portion  of  the  academic  com- 
munity would  surely  look  more  benevolently 
on  a  new  college  whoee  curriculum  made 
ample  provision  for  instruction  In  the  theory 
of  guerrilla  warfare  than  one  that  made  a 
knowledge  of  classical  political  philosophy 
compulsory.  Besides,  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  find  "qualified"  faculty  for  the  first  type 
than  the  second.  Nevertheless,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  "traditionalists,"  as  well  as  the 
academic  hipsters,  could  take  advantage  of 
the  new  state  of  affairs.  And  among  the  stu- 
dents they  attract  there  might  be  quite  a  few 
blacks  who  are  not  really  interested  in  study- 
ing Swahill  or  Afro-American  culture  or 
"black  economics,"  but  who — as  things  are 
now  moving  on  the  campus — are  pretty  much 
forced  to  do  so  by  their  black  nationalist 
fellow  students. 

( 5 1  The  greatest  benefit  of  all,  however,  is 
that  the  new  mode  of  ilnanclng  higher  ed- 
ucation will  "shake  things  up."  Both  unlver- 


and  more  money  mtojthe  universlUes.  This     their  own  education,  they  would  be  paying     sity  administrators  and  faculty  will  have  to 
is  inevitable,  and  I  a^  willing  to  persuade     for  this  out  of  their  own  pockeu.  As  a  conse-      think  seriously  about  the  education  of  the 


myself  that  It  is  deslibble  But  it  is  neither 
inevitable  nor  deslrdsle  that  the  money 
should  flow  through  tne  conventional  chan- 
nels— I.e.,  directly  iioia  the  public  treasury 
t<r  thtf  "bursar's  olfice.  Understandably 
enough,-  -college  presidents  cannot  Imagine 
it  proceeding  otherwise— higher  education  is 


quence,  there  would  certainly  be  less  casual 
or  playful  or  faddish  disruption.  One  does 
get  the  Impression  that  for  many  students 
the  university  is  now,  like  the  elementary 
and  high  schools,  a  place  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance, and  that  the  occupation  of  a  cam- 
pus  building  is  a  welcome  lark  and  frolic. 


students — and  about  their  own  professional 
integrity  as  teachers.  This  shake-up  is  bound 
to  have  both  bad  and  good  consequences. 
Some  universities,  for  Instance,  will  simply 
try  to  reckon  how  they  can  best  pander  to 
what  they  take  to  be  student  sentiment,  and 
many  professors  will  doubtless  pay  undue  at- 


"their"  province,  and  ^hey  feel  strongly  that     If  these  studenu  were  called  upon  to  pay  for     tention   to    their    "popularity"    wnone   stu- 


the  money  should  be  i'theirs "  to  expend  as  their  frolics,  some  of  them  at  least  might  go 

admlnlstraUve  discretion   and   wisdom   pre-  back  to  swallowing  goldfish.  This  would  be 

■*^'^''*-  bad  for   the  goldfish   but  good  for  the  rest 

But   the  citizens  of  this  republic  have  a  of  us. 
claim    to    assert    that    higher    educaUon    is 


"their"  province,  too;  iind  they  have  a  right 
to  insist  that  public  n^onies  be  expended  in 
such  a  manner  as  mlg^t  overcome  the  crisis 
in  our  universities.  ln|tead  of  deep>ening  it. 
What  I  would  therefdre  like  to  see — and  the 
idea  Is  one  that  Is  slowly  gaining  favor  with 
many  observers:  it  Is  riot  original  with  me — 
is   something   along   tttese   lines:    (a)    State 


|2|  Another  potential  benefit  is  that  the 
large  state  universities,  denied  the  subsidy 
which  permits  them  to  set  very  low  tuition 
rates  for  state  residents,  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  grow  larger  than  they  are;  the  college 
population  would  probably  become  more 
widely  distributed,  with  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  Institutions  In  a  position  to 
attract  more  students.  This  would  be  a  good 


expenditures    for    higiier    public    educaUon     thing.  It  is  clearly  foolish  to  assemble  huge 


should  be  frozen  at  t|ie  present  level,  and 
all  Increases  in  this  budget  should  take  the 
form  of  loans  to  qualifying  students — these 
loans  being  valid  for  [out-of-state  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  ln-st(|te  ones;  (b)  Federal 
grants  to  institutions  ot  higher  learning  (ex- 
cepting research  grants)  should  be  slowly 
phased  out  entirely,  ind  this  money — to- 
gether with  new  approi^ations,  which  are  to 
be  expected — should  ^so  be  replaced  by 
loans  to  the  qualifying  student.  This  meems. 
in  brief,  that  our  unirersities  should  have 
a  minimum  of  direct  access  to  public  funds 
to  spend  as  they  see  fiu  since  their  vision  in 
this  matter  has  turnedfout  to  be  too  imper- 
fect. It  also  means  that  students  will  have 
more  of  the  only  kind  of  "student  power' 
that  counts:  the  t: 
kind  of  education  the; 
ceptable  to  them 

There  are  potential 
tendant    on    this    pro 
a  listing.  But,  first,  o: 
quently  heard  objectioi 
that   their   repayment 
a  burden  on  a  studen 

dent  from  a  poor  family,  after  his  gradua- 
tion. This  objection  caa  be  surmounted.  To 
begin  with,  not  all  students  would  need 
loans,  and  many  would  need  only  small  ones. 
There  are  plenty  of  well-to-do  parents  who 
would  still  want  to  pai  for  their  children's 
education.  In  addition,  repayment  plans 
can  be — have  been^<alculated  so  as  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  student's  average  in- 
come during  his  working  life,  and  to  exempt 
those  whose  average  indome  would  be  below 
a  fixed  level;  and  the  burden  on  both  stu- 
dent and  taxpayer  (for  k  subsidy  would  still 
be  necessary,  especially  for  women)  could  be 
made  perfectly  tolerabl^. 

If  one  wished  to  be  n^ore  legaritarlan,  one 
could  augment  a  loan  {program  with  a  part- 
scholarship    program    far    those   from   low- 


3m   to  purchase   the 
want,  on  terms  ac- 

enefits  and  risks  at- 

sal.   and    they   merit 

must  face  the  fre- 

to  student  loans — 

lay   place   too   great 

especially  the  stu- 


and  potentially  riotous  mobs  In  one  place 
and  to  provide  them  with  room,  board,  a 
newspaper,  and  perhaps  a  radio  station  to 
boot.  This  violates  the  basic  principles  of 
riot  control.  We  should  aim  at  the  "scattera- 
tlon"  of  the  student  population,  so  as  to  de- 
crease their  capacity  to  cause  significant 
trouble.  I  would  also  argue  there  are  likely  to 
be  some  educational  gains  from  this  process. 
|3|  An  obvious  risk  Is  that  a  great  many 
of  the  radical  and  dissenting  students  would 
use  their  money  to  attend  newly  founded 
"antl-unlversltles."  And  many  of  the  black 
students  would  veer  off  into  black  nationalist 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Something 
like  this  is  bound  to  happen,  I  suppose, 
though  to  what  extent  Is  unpredictable.  It 
would,  beyond  question,  create  bad  publicity 
for  the  whole  student  loan  program.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  would  take  the  pressure  off 
existing  institutions  to  be  both  universities 
and  "anti-universities " — as  well  as  "inte- 
grated" and  "black  nationalist"  universities 

at  the  same  time.  The  degree  to  which  such 
pressure  has  already  been  effective  would 
shock  parenu.  sUte  legislators,  and  public 
opinion  generally,  were  the  facts  more  widely 
known. 

Quite  a  few  of  our  universities  have  al- 
ready decided  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  on- 
campus  riots  is  to  give  students  academic 
credit  for  off-campus  rioting  (."field  work"  In 
the  ghettos,  among  migrant  workers,  etc.). 
And  at  Harvard — of  all  places! — there  is  now 
a  course  (Social  Relations  148),  which  enrolls 
several  hundred  students  and  Is  given  for 
credit,  whose  curriculum  Is  devised  by  the 
SJ3.S.,  whose  classes  are  taught  by  S.D.S. 
sympathizers,  and  whose  avowed  aim  is  "rad- 
icallzation"  of  the  students. 

(4 1  As  a  corollary  to  this  last  risk,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  more  new,  "good"  (In 
my  sense  of  that  term)  colleges  would  also 
be   founded.   I'm   not    too   sanguine   about 


dents.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  you  can't  fool  all  the  students — 
and  their  parents — all  of  the  time;  and  if 
students  are  paying  for  their  education, 
most  of  them  will  want  to  be  getting  their 
money's  worth. 

So,  at  long  last,  the  academic  community, 
and  the  rest  of  us  as  well,  will  have  to 
engage  in  sober  self-examination,  and  address 
ourselves  to  such  questions  as:  What  Is  this 
"college"  of  ours,  or  this  "university"  of 
ours?  What  is  the  "higher  education"  we 
offer?  What  do  we  parents  expect  from  a 
particular  "institution  of  higher  learning" 
when  we  send  our  children  there?  The  an- 
swers will  certainly  be  too  various  to  be 
pleasing  to  everyone.  But  at  least  they  will 
be  authentic  answers,  representing  authentic 
choices. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  that,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  "shake-up,"  calm  will  de- 
scend upon  our  campuses.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  roots  of  the  student  rebellion  go 
very  deep,  and  very  far  back.  I  recall  Leo 
Rosten  observing  long  before  Columbia  that, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  what  the  dissatisfied 
students  were  looking  for  were:  adults — 
adul^  to  confront,  to  oppose,  to  emulate. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  satisfy  this 
quest,  since  our  culture  for  many  decades 
now  has  been  ploughing  under  its  adults. 
But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rosten  that  this  is  what 
is  wanted,  and  I  am  certain  it  will  not  be 
achieved  until  our  Instltutiona  of  higher  edu- 
cation reach  some  kind  of  conunon  under- 
standing on  what  kind  of  adult  a  young  man 
is  ideally  supposed  to  become.  This  under- 
standing— involving  a  scrutiny  of  the  values 
of  our  civilization — will  not  come  soon  or 
easily,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all.  But  we  must 
begin  to  move  toward  it — and  the  first  step, 
paradoxically,  is  to  allow  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings to  emerge  from  our  existing,  petrified 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 


NORMAN  THOMAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  when  Congress  was  In  adjourn- 
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ment  a  great  American,  whom  we  should 
all  hold  in  the  deepest  respect,  died  at 
the  age  of  84.  Norman  Thomas,  who 
devoted  his  entire  adult  life  to  the  cause 
of  enlarging  our  notions  of  social  justice 
and  governmental  responsibility,  died  at 
his  home  in  Huntington,  Long  Island,  on 
December  19,  1968. 

Ridiculed  at  the  start  of  his  career  as 
a  radical  visionary,  Norman  Thomas 
lived  to  see  many  of  his  proposals  en- 
acted into  law.  Throughout  his  long  ca- 
reer he  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
scorn  of  politicians  less  insightful  than 
himself  and  was  even,  on  occassion,  the 
target  of  hecklers  and  eggthrowers. 
However,  he  never  diminished  his  deter- 
mination to  speak  the  truth  as  he  saw  It, 
and  at  the  age  of  82  was  still  making 
dozens  of  speeches  each  month  on  hun- 
dreds of  coUege  campuses.  In  his  last 
years  he  was  a  particularly  forceful  op- 
ponent of  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  he 
termed  "an  Immoral  war  ethically  and  a 
stupid  war  politically."  At  a  time  when 
It  was  said  that  students  did  not  trust 
anyone  over  30,  he  remained  a  popular 
campus  figure  who  spent  hours  of  his 
time  debating  with  college  students  more 
than  60  years  his  junior.  His  integrity 
and  moral  passion  were  qualities  that 
bridged  coimtless  "generation  gaps." 

As  one  who  believes  in  the  necessity 
of  a  progressive  social  program,  I  am 
particularly  mindful  of  his  great  con- 
tribution to  our  notions  of  governmental 
and  personal  responsibility.  When  others 
were  counseling  accommodation  emd 
compromise,  he  persisted  in  his  belief 
that  we  could  setUe  for  no  less  than  that 
which  was  required. 

He  once  said : 

Vote  your  hopes,  not  your  fears.  Don't  vote 
for  what  you  won't  want  and  get  it. 

Norman  Thomas'  compassion  for  the 
forgotten  American  began  when  he  was 
a  social  worker  at  the  Spring  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Settlement 
House  in  New  York  City,  and  contin- 
ued throughout  his  life.  With  his  keen 
Intelligence  and  powerful  platform  style, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  could  have 
risen  to  great  heights  as  a  conventional 
politician  in  a  more  conventional  politi- 
cal party.  But  he  sacrificed  his  own  am- 
bitions to  his  concern  for  transforming 
the  American  economic  and  social  order 
into  a  more  benevolent  and  responsible 
system.  Even  in  his  final  years  he  con- 
tinued to  travel  throughout  the  United 
States  making  speeches  on  the  need  for 
expanding  social  welfare  legislation, 
often  traveling  long  distances  by  train 
and  living  out  of  a  well-worn  suitcase. 
His  character  has  been  an  example  for 
countless  individuals  who  were  privileged 
to  come  in  contact  with  him. 

A  keen  student  of  foreign  affairs, 
throughout  the  years  he  was  identified 
with  almost  every  major  effort  to  pro- 
mote world  pe£u:e.  He  strongly  de- 
nounced the  bombing  of  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  and  constantly  advanced  pro- 
pxjsals  for  restricting  and  prohibiting  the 
use  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  He  was  a 
firm  anti-Communist  who  believed  the 
Soviet  Union's  ambitions  posed  real 
threats  to  peace  but  he  also  spoke  out 
critically  on  UJS.  foreign  policy  when  he 
believed  it  was  ill  conceived  or  too  rig- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

idly  administered.  He  supported  the  aid 
provisions  of  the  Marshall  plan,  when  it 
was  proposed  in  1948,  but  opposed  the 
military  support  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration gave  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Throughout  his  long  career  he  contin- 
ually espoused  the  advantages  of  non- 
military  assistance  over  military  involve- 
ment. In  almost  every  case  this  emphasis 
was  vindicated  by  later  events. 

Never  a  doctrinaire  thinker,  Norman 
Thomas  was  ever  mindful  of  the  need  to 
place  human  needs  ahead  of  preordained 
theory,  always  looking  to  the  larger  vi- 
sion. His  keen  and  agile  mind  was  con- 
stantly abreast  of  the  current  issues  even 
^  when  his  failing  eyesight  forced  him  to 
^«-ead  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  facet  of 
the  man  was  the  longevity  of  his  in- 
fluence. His  career  spanned  many  dec- 
ades; and  in  each  decade  he  spoke  with 
the  authority  of  a  man  attimed  with  the 
times.  While  others  lost  their  relevance 
as  time  passed  them  by,  Norman  Thomas 
remained  a  vital  force  until  his  death. 

His  energy  and  compassion  were  seem- 
ingly unlimited,  and  his  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  securing  a  better  world  never 
wavered.  In  1964  he  was  honored  by  his 
friends  on  his  80th  birthday.  After  the 
celebration,  someone  asked  what  he 
would  do  now  that  he  was  80  years  old. 
He  replied:  "The  same  thing  I've  always 
done." 

His  passing  deprives  us  of  his  mag- 
netic presence  and  compassionate  wis- 
dom. But  the  example  of  his  life  remains 
as  an  in^lration  to  those  who  shared 
his  vision  of  a  better  world. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  obituary  of  Norman  Thomas  by  Al- 
den  Whitman  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  20,  1968, 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1968,  the  New  York  Post  editorial 
of  December  20,  1968,  and  an  article 
from  the  AFL-CIO  News  of  January  4, 
1968: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  20,   1968 1 

NoBMAN   Thomas,   Socialist.   Dies — He   Ran 

Six  Times  foe  Pkesdjenct 

( By  Alden  Whitman » 

Norman  Thomas,  six-time  Socialist  parly 
candidate  for  President,  died  in  his  sleep  yes- 
terday at  the  Hilaire  Farm  Nursing  Home  in 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  where  he  had  been  a  patient 
for  the  last  year.  He  was  84  years  old.  He  lived 
at  106  Goose  Hill  Road,  Ck)ld  Spring  Harbor. 

President  Johnson,  leading  the  nation  in 
tribute,  issued  this  statement  In  Washington: 

"With  the  passing  of  Norman  Thomas 
America  loses  one  of  its  most  eloquent 
speakers,  finest  writers  and  most  creative 
thinkers. 

"Mr.  Thomas  was  ouce  asked  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  greatest  actilevements.  With 
characteristic  modesty  he  replied,  'To  live  to 
be  my  age  and  feel  that  one  has  kept  the 
faith  or  tried  to  ...  to  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night  with  reasonable  satisfaction.' 

"Norman  Thomas  kept  the  faith.  He  was  a 
humane  and  courageous  man  who  lived  to 
see  many  of  the  causes  he  championed  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land." 

Vice  President  Humphrey  said : 

"Norman  Thomas,  in  his  84  years,  never 
won  an  election  and  he  was  hardly  ever  pop- 
ular. He  was  always  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
was  called  a  radical  when  he  talked  of  un- 
employment Insurance,  minimum  wages,  old 
age  pensions,  and  health  Insurance.  But  his 
honesty  and  compassion  and  sense  of  justice 
left  their  mark  on  America  and  many  of  his 
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crusades  are  now  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
are  a  better  people  because  this  gentleman 
lived." 

Mr.  Thomas  was  also  extolled  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  Mayor  Lindsay,  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, the  former  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
a  host  of  organizations  he  had  championed. 

With  Mr.  Thomas  when  he  died  were  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert  Miller  of  Overland 
Park,  Kans..  and  Timothy  Sullivan,  his  sec- 
retary for  the  last  three  years. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Miller,  Mr.  Thomas  is 
survived  by  two  other  daughters.  Mrs.  John 
Priebely  of  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Gates  of  St,  Thomas,  V,  I.;  two  sons.  Evan 
W,  2d  of  New  York,  vice  president  and  editor 
in  chief  of  W,  W.  Norton,  the  book  pub- 
lishers; and  William  S.  Thomas  of  Newport, 
R.  I,;  a  brother,  Dr.  Evan  W.  Thomas  of 
Philadelphia;  two  sisters,  Emma  and  Agnes 
Thomas  of  Towson,  Md,;  15  grandchildren 
and  10  great-grandchildren,  Mr.  Thomas's 
wife.  Violet,  died  in  1947. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  Monday  at 
1  P.M.  at  Community  Church.  40  East  35th 
Street.  The  Rev.  Donald  Harrington,  the  pas- 
tor, and  the  Rev.  Sidney  Lovett,  chaplain 
emeritus  of  Yale  University,  will  conduct  the 
services. 

In  1964,  when  Norman  Thomas  was  80  years 
old,  bent  and  hobbled  by  arthritis,  hard  of 
hearing  and  unable  to  read  without  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass,  several  thousand 
friends  gave  him  a  birthday  reception  at  the 
Astor  Hotel.  When  It  was  over  a  young  re- 
porter asked  the  gaunt,  dignified,  white- 
haired  guest.  "What  will  you  do  now.  sir?" 

The  reply  was  unhesitating:  "The  same 
thing  I've  always  done." 

For  Mr.  Thomas  "the  same  thing"  was  to 
serve  as  the  Isaiah  of  his  times,  the  zealous 
and  eloquent  prophet  who  for  a  half -century 
warned  his  countrymen  of  "the  evils  of  capi- 
talism" while  pointing  out  to  them  what  he 
considered  the  pathways  of  social,  economic 
and  political  justice. 

Once  scorned  as  a  visionary,  he  lived  to  be 
venerated  as  an  institution,  a  patrician  rebel, 
an  Idealist  who  refused  to  despair,  a  moral 
man  who  declined  to  permit  age  to  mellow 
him. 

Times  changed,  but  Norman  Thomas  ap- 
peared steadfast.  He  spoke  to  the  mind:  he 
appealed  to  ethical  sensibilities;  he  thun- 
dered at  malefactors;  he  counseled  with 
doubters;  he  goaded  the  lethargic  and  chlded 
the  faint  of  heart;  he  rallied  the  committed. 

If  his  moralism  was  stem,  his  manner  was 
gentle  and  his  words  were  good-humored  But 
the  message — and  Mr.  Thomas  always  had  a 
message — was  the  need  for  reformation  of 
American  society. 

The  general  toleration,  even  acceptance 
and  respectability,  that  Mr.  Thomas  achieved 
In  his  long  career  had  a  number  of  explana- 
tions. Passionate  critic  though  l»e  was.  he 
lived  within  the  accepted  social  order  and 
conformed  to  most  of  Its  standards  of  pro- 
priety: he  used  perfect  English,  had  excellent 
table  manners,  lived  In  or  near  fashionable 
Gramercy  Park,  had  a  family  life  that  was  a 
model  of  decorum  and  possessed  a  captivating 
personality.  Esteem  for  him  was  personal  to 
the  point  where  he  conferred  a  certain  cschet 
on  dissent, 

SHUNNED   CLASS  CONFLICT 

A  further  explanation  for  Mr,  Thomas's 
position  was  that,  although  he  was  the  voice 
of  the  mute  and  the  tribune  of  the  disen- 
franchised, his  brand  of  Socialism  was  mild. 
It  shunned  class  conflict,  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  violence  of  revolution. 
It  was  to  doctrinal  Marxism  what  Muz.Tk  Is 
to  Mozart,  In  Leon  Trotsky's  celebrated  gibe. 
"Norman  Thomas  called  himself  a  Socialist 
as  a  result  of  misunderstanding  " 

Mr,  Thomas,  who  was  anti-Communist  and 
anti-Soviet  to  a  marked  degree,  wrote  exten- 
sively on  what  he  regarded  as  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Marxism.  One  of  his  favorite  argu- 
ments was  expressed  In  question  form:  'Can 
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had  to  go  far  beyond 
atomic  chemistry  or 


a  generation  which  ha« 

Newtonian   physics   or 

Darwinian  biology  be  ejipected  to  find  Marx 

who    was    also    the    child    of   his   time,    In- 

falUble?" 

In  his  own  pbllooophf ,  Mr.  Thomas  seemed 
ultimately  to  lean  to  democracy,  albeit  a 
radical  one  by  some  standards. 

•Por  the  believer  U^  the  dignity  of  the 
individual."  he  once  daclared,  "there  Is  only 
one  standard  by  whlchi  to  Judge  a  given  so- 
ciety and  that  Is  the  degree  to  which  it  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  of  a  fellowship  of  free 
men.  Unless  one  can  believe  In  the  prac- 
ticability of  some  sorfl  of  anarchy,  or  find 
evidence  there  exists  a|  superior  and  recog- 
nizable governing  caste:  to  which  men  should 
by  nature  cheerfully  submit,  there  is  no  an- 
procMJh  to  a  good  society  save  by  democup^ 
The  alternative  is  tyraniiy." 

There  was  irony  Iri  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thomas  lived  to  see  inany  of  his  specific 
prescriptions  for  social  Ills  filled  by  other 
parties.  Running  for  President  in  1932,  In 
one  of  six  such  races!  Mr.  Thomas  had  a 
platform  calling  for  sUch  Depression  reme- 
dies as  public  works.  lc|w-coet  housing,  slum 
clearance,- "the  five-day  ■week,  public  employ- 
m«it  agencies,  unemployment  insurance, 
old-age  pensions,  health  Insurance  for  the 
aged,  minimum-wage  l4w8  and  the  abolition 
of  chUd  labor.  I 

Each  of  these  thencrsuilcal  proposals  Is 
now  a  generally  accepted  part  of  the  fabric 
of  American  life.  Mr.  liiomas  once  acknowl- 
edged this  state  of  affairs.  "It  was  often  said 
by  his  enemies  that  (n-anklln  D.)  Roosevelt 
was  carrying  out  the  [Socialist  party  plat- 
form," he  said  In  a  bitter  moment.  "Well 
in  a  way  it  was  tru 
a  stretcher." 

Mr.  Thomas  later  e: 
in  mind.  "You  know 


Ihe  carried  It  out  on 


•lained  what  he  had 
esi^te  the  {act  that 


the  New  Deal  took  ov^r  many  of  the  Ideas 
we  SoclaUsts  campaigned  for,  I  have  l>een 
profoundly  dlsappolntejd,'"  he  said.  "Some  of 
our  major  concepts  haie  not  been  accepted, 
but  time  has  not  changed  my  advocacy  of 
them. 

"I  still  heartily  yearn  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  steel  Industry,  for  example.  In 
fact.  I'm  for  public  ownership  of  all  natural 
resources.  They  belong  to  all  the  people  and 
should  not  be  for  the  |)rlvate  enrichment  of 
the  few." 

Mr.  Thomas  summed  up  his  alternative  to 
capitalism  as  "the  cooperative  common- 
wealth." Its  main  features  were  public  own- 
ership and  democratic  control  of  the  basic 
means  of  production  iis  well  as  long-range 
economic  planning. 

Because  he  campaigned  for  both  his  long- 
term  and  his  short-teflm  reforms  so  assidu- 
ously and  yet  vrtth  so  lljttle  likelihood  of  win- 
ning office,  critics  acdused  him  of  lack  of 
realism.  To  these  he  slid,  "Vote  your  hopes, 
not  your  fears,"  or  "Dcn't  vote  for  what  you 
won't  want  and  get  It. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  alab  criticized  for  being 
too   professorial.    Accoidlng    to   a   sketch   of 


him  In  1932.  he  "looks 


like  a  cultivated  aris- 


tocrat, with  his  hlgh-^omed  head,  his  thin 
nose,   firm   lips   and 


gray 


hair,   his   narrow 


thoughtful  blue-gray  e  res. 

"He  belongs  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  type, 
depending  more  upon  lOglc  than  upon  emO' 


tlons,  and  his  manner 


That  appraisal  app«  ired  in  the  old  New 
York  Sun,  an  Impecca  jly  Republican  news- 
paper. 


WRY  wrri  I  cRmcs 


Mr.    Thomas   tended 
critics,  one  of  whom 


velt.  Twitting  the  Socii  aut  leader  at  a  White 
House  tete-^-tete  in  19  55,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said, 
"Norman.  I'm  a  damped  sight  better  poll 
tlcian  than  you." 

"Certainly.  Mr.  Pre^dent."  Mr.  Thomas 
shot  back,  "you're  on  jtbat  side  of  the  desk 
and  I'm  on  this." 


is  faintly  academic." 


to   be  wry   with   his 
WHS  President  Roose- 
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It  was  not  for  want  of  trying  that  Mr. 
Thomas  was  always  on  the  visitor's  side  of 
the  desk.  He  campaigned  for  the  Presidency 
at  four-year  Intervals  from  1928  through 
1948:  he  ran  for  Governor  of  New  York,  for 
Mayor  twice,  for  State  Senator,  for  Alder- 
man and  for  Congress. 

He  also  lectured  two  or  three  times  a  week 
and  wrote  Innumerable  articles.  His  sub- 
jects were  world  peace,  'antl-Communlsm, 
civU  liberties,  Negro  rights  and  all  manner 
of  sp>eclflc  causes  that  he  believed  had  a 
place  under  the  umbrella  of  social  Justice. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  an  awesome  capacity  for 
work.  "Some  of  my  friends  and  members  of 
my  family  wanted  me  to  go  slow  during 
the  recent  Presidential  campaign,"  he  said 
at  80,  In  1964.  "How  could  I?  Oh,  I  wasnt 
all  the  way  with  L.  B.  J. — only  most  of  the 
way — but  I  was  all  the  way  against  Barry 
Goldwater,  a  dangerous  man,  the  prophet  of 
war.  So  I  made  speeches  from  Massachusetts 
to  Hawaii." 

Alm.o6t  two  years  later  he  was  still  going 
about  the  country,  living  out  of  a  battered 
duffel  bag,  lecturing  to  campus  groups,  talk- 
ing at  sit-ins,  voicing  moral  indignation  over 
United  States  military  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia.  Young  people  ordi- 
narily skeptical  of  anyone  over  30  flocked  to 
hear  Mr.  Thomas,  to  watch  his  years  fall 
away  as  he  denounced  the  Vietnam  conflict 
as  "an  immoral  war  ethically  and  a  stupid 
war  politically." 

"We  are  ruining  a  country  and  ourselves 
in  the  process,"  he  said;  but  he  declined  to 
incriminate  President  Johnson,  whom  he 
described  as  a  "sincere"  man  '"caught  in 
the  meshes  of  an  Inherited  system." 

Arguing  against  militarism  and  war  in  the 
nineteen-sixties.  Mr.  Thomas  even  softened 
somewhat  his  anti-Communism.  ""If  you  can- 
not learn  to  live  with  Communists,"  he  told 
his  audiences,  "then  you  might  begin  to 
think  about  dying  with  them." 

Mr.  Thomas  was  probably  one  of  the  finest 
platform  orators  of  his  day.  Having  learned 
the  art  before  electronics  altered  the  nature 
of  speaking  to  large  masses  of  people,  he 
strongly  resembled,  in  his  style,  such  vir- 
tuoso spellbinders  as  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Eugene  Victor  Debs.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  Rev.  Billy  Sunday  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Thomas  possessed  a  booming,  virile, 
organ-roll  voice  that  he  could  modulate  from 
a  roar  to  a  whisper.  Part  of  the  magic  of  his 
eloquence  resided  In  his  gestures — the  point- 
ing finger,  the  outfiung  arm,  the  shaking  of 
the  head. 

H.  L.  Mencken  heard  Mr.  Thomas  in  the 
campaign  of  1948.  '"It  was  extempore 
throughout,  and  swell  stuff  indeed,"  he 
wrote.  '"It  ran  on  for  more  than  an  hour,  but 
it  seemed  far  shorter  than  an  ordinary  po- 
litical speech  of  20  minutes. 

""His  voice  Is  loud,  clear  and  a  trifle  metal- 
lic. He  never  starts  a  sentence  that  doesn't 
stop,  and  he  never  accents  the  wrong  syllable 
in  a  word  or  the  wrong  word  in  a  sentence." 

In  his  battles  Mr.  Thomas  frequently  had 
the  support  of  many  men  of  Intellectual  sub- 
stance— John  Dewey,  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Relnhold  Nlebuhr. 
to  mention  but  a  few — but  be  lacked  quan- 
tity. Congratulated  on  the  lofty  caliber  of 
his  campaigns,  he  replied.  "I  appreciate  the 
flowers;  only  I  wish  the  funeral  weren't  so 
complete." 

On  another  occasion  he  said.  "While  I'd 
rather  be  right  than  be  President,  at  any 
time  I'm  ready  to  be  both." 

But  his  Presidential  vote  was  always  slen- 
der. In  1928.  In  his  first  White  House  bid. 
he  was  credited  with  267,420  votes.  In  1932 
the  votes  counted  for  him  soared  to  ^84,- 
781 — his  record.  Four  years  later  the  tally 
slipped  to  187,342.  In  1940  it  was  116,796;  and 
in  1944  a  total  of  80,518  votes  was  recorded  for 
him.  In  bis  final  race.  In  1948.  his  total  was 
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140,260.  He  never  came  close  to  winning  on 
electoral  vote. 

When  the  results  were  In  that  year,  show- 
ing President  Harry  S.  Truman  returned  to 
office  over  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New 
York,  a  prominent  New  York  Democrat  re- 
marked: 

"The  best  man  lost." 

"You  mean  Dewey?"  a  listener  asked. 

""No,  Thomas." 

The  feeling  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  "the  best 
man"  was  widely  shared,  and  many  who  were 
not  Socialists  voted  for  him  because  of  dis- 
enchantment with  what  he  called  "the 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee"  choice  offered 
by  the  two  major  parties.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  who  believed  that 
such  a  protest  vote  was  wasted  because  Mr. 
Thomas's  chance  at  the  polls  were  obviously 
so  slim. 

Mr.  Thomas  himself  was  very  aware  of  this 
situation.  In  1932,  with  the  Depression  sear- 
ing the  nation,  many  supporters  predicted  a 
vote  of  perhaps  two  million;  but  he  knew 
better.  Sitting  with  his  associates  on  election 
eve,  he  said :  , 

"I  want  to  tell  all  of  you  that  I'm  not  going 
to  get  a  big  vote  tomorrow.  It's  going  to  be  a 
lot  smaller  than  anybody  thinks. 

"For  instance,  at  my  wonderful  meeting  in 
Milwaukee  last  Saturday,  hundreds  came  to 
shake  my  hand.  One  young  man  came  up  to 
me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  said.  'I  believe 
in  everything  you  say  and  I  agree  entirely 
with  your  principles,  but  my  wife  and  I  can't 
vote  for  you.  The  country  can't  stand  another 
four  years  of  Hoover.' 

"You  can  multiply  that  couple  by  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions.  I  can't  help  but  sym- 
pathize with  the  feelings  of  that  young  man 
but  our  vote  will  be  small." 

In  the  race  of  1932,  as  in  every  other,  Mr. 
Thomas  campaigned  earnestly.  He  toured  the 
country  by  auto  and  train  (sleeping  in  an 
upper  berth  to  save  money) ,  and  he  spoke  to 
whatever  crowds  could  be  drummed  up. 

BOBN    IN    OHIO 

Apart  from  the  needle-trades  workers  in 
New  York,  however,  Mr.  Thcmias  did  not  get 
the  labor  vote,  a  painful  anomaly  for  a  pro- 
fessed Socialist.  But  the  truth  was  that  Mr. 
Thomas  was  not  a  trade  union  figure. 

Unlike  Eugene  Debs,  his  predecessor  as  a 
party  leader,  Mr.  Thomas  did  not  have  a 
working  class  or  trade  union  background. 
His  natural  Idiom  and  style,  moreover,  were 
those  of  the  sack  suit,  not  overalls.  His  In- 
tellectuallsm  and  his  moralism  were  part  of 
his  heritage  and  of  his  own  early  life.  Both 
his  grandfathers  had  been  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, as  was  his  father;  and  he  himself  re- 
mained a  clergyman  until   1931. 

He  was  bom  Nov.  20,  1884,  in  Marion,  Ohio, 
where  his  father.  Welling  Evan  Thomas,  had 
a  pastorate.  His  mother  was  the  former  Miss 
Frnma  Mattoon,  whose  surname  became  her 
son's  middle  name.  Norman,  the  eldest  of  six 
children,  attended  the  local  schools  and 
earned  pocket  money  by  delivering  Warren 
G.  Harding's  The  Morning  Star. 

In  1901  the  Thomas  family  moved  to  a  new 
pastorate  in  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  where  Norman 
entered  Bucknell.  After  a  year  he  transferred 
to  Princeton  when  an  uncle  offered  to  pay 
$400  of  his  yearly  expenses.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1905  as  class  valedictorian. 

Still  basically  conservative  in  his  outlook. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  Jolted  by  the  urban  blight 
he  saw  In  his  first  Job — that  of  a  social  worker 
at  the  Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Settlement  House  in  New  York.  After  a  world 
trip  he  continued  his  social  service  as  a  pas- 
toral aMistant  at  Christ  Church.  Then,  while 
serving  as  an  associate  at  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  attended  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  receiving  his  divinity  degree 
in  1911. 

At  the  seminary  he  was  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbuach.  who 
taught  a  theology  that  accented  the  Protet- 
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tant  churches'  social  responsibility.  This 
helped  to  prepare  Mr.  Thc»nas  for  pastoral 
work  among  Italian  immigrants  in  East  Har- 
lem, where  he  lived  and  worked  for  several 
years. 

Meantime,  In  1910.  he  had  married  Pran- 
ces Violet  Stewart,  who  came  from  an  aristo- 
cratic banking  family  and  who  shared  his  so- 
cial service  work.  Their  union  was  extreni»- 
ly  happy.  Until  her  death  in  1947,  Mrs.  Thom- 
as devoted  her  life  to  her  husband  and  to 
the  rearing  of  their  children.  The  Thom- 
ases were  the  parents  of  six :  Norman  Jr.,  who 
died  in  childhood:  William,  Polly.  Prances. 
Becky  and  Evan. 

The  family  Lived  on  a  basic  income  of 
about  $10,000  a  year  that  was  provided  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  through  a  legacy.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  simis  she  earned  by  breeding 
cocker  spaniels  at  the  family  summer  home 
in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.I.,  and  by  Mr. 
Thomas's   fees   from   lectures   and   writings. 

A  number  of  developments  helped  to  bring 
Mr.  Thomas  to  Socialism.  In  his  book  "A  So- 
cialist's Palth,"  published  in  1961,"  he  wrote: 

"I  had  come  to  Socialism,  or  more  ac- 
curately to  the  Socialist  party,  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  From  my  college  days  until 
World  War  I  my  position  could  have  been 
described,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  times, 
as  'progressive.' 

"Life  and  work  in  a  wretchedly  poor  dis- 
trict In  New  York  City  drove  me  steadily  to- 
ward Socialism,  and  the  coming  of  the  war 
completed  the  process.  In  it  there  was  a  large 
element  of  ethical  compulsion." 

His  initial  overt  step  was  taken  toward 
the  end  of  1916,  when  he  Joined  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  a  Christian  pacifist 
group.  Shortly  afterward  he  became  a  mem- 
ber also  of  the  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism, in  which  social  workers  and  intel- 
lectuals were  active. 

"War  and  Christianity  are  incompatible," 
he  said  at  the  time,  and  this  was  the  theme 
of  scores  of  bis  speeches.  In  his  activities  he 
met  Socialists,  read  their  bcx^cs  and  arti- 
cles and  was  impressed  by  the  party's  op- 
position to  American  entry  into  the  war. 

Time  TO  "BK  COUNTED" 

In  October,  1918,  he  Joined  the  Socialist 
party  with  this  statement: 

""I  am  sending  you  an  application  for 
membership  in  the  Socialist  party.  I  am  do- 
ing this  because  I  think  these  are  the  days 
when  radicals  ought  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I  believe  in  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  cooperative  commonwealth  and  the 
abolition  of  our  present  unjust  economic 
institutions  and  class  distinctions  based 
thereon." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas  had  resigned  his 
church  post  to  work  full  time  for  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  and  to  edit  The 
World  Tomorrow,  its  monthly  magazine. 

He  was  also  active,  with  Roger  Baldwin,  in 
the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  which 
became  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
in  1920.  Mr.  Thomas  w^s,^  leading  figure  in 
that  organization  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
a  tireless  advocate  of  individual  rights.  To 
this  end  he  Joined  or  helped  to  organize  over 
the  years  hundreds  of  committees  that  sought 
Justice  for  persons  of  all  f>olltlcal  views.  Some 
were  futile,  some  were  frivolous,  but  many 
were  effective. 

Although  Mr.  Thomas  was  primarily  an 
evangelist,  he  never  hesitated  to  Join  a  picket 
line  in  a  good  cavise  no  matter  what  the  per- 
sonal risk.  He  was  active,  for  example,  in  the 
famous  textile  workers'  strike  in  Passaic, 
N.J.,  in  1919  and  again  in  1926.  In  the  latter 
strike  he  was  arrested  and  JaUed  until  ball 
could  be  raised,  but  he  was  never  prosecuted. 

In  1922  he  became  co-director,  with  Harry 
W.  Laidler,  of  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 
inocrtu;y,  a  post  he  held  until  1937.  The 
LJX>.,  the  educational  arm  of  the  Bodalist 
party,  sponsored  thousands  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
speeches.  Tbitmgb  them  be  preached  Sodal- 
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Ism  across  the  country,  becoming  Ln  the  proc- 
ess the  recognized  leader  of  the  pexty,  the 
suoceflMTr  to  Eugene  D«be  after  his  death  in 
1926. 

PAKTT    BPOKBSMAN 

In  this  ctLpedtj  ISi.  Thomas  was  the  pres- 
ence and  spokesman  for  the  party  rather 
than  an  organizer  or  administrator.  Nonethe- 
less, he  undoubtedly  drew  into  It  thousands 
of  native-born  Americans  and  helped  it  to 
outgrow  its  ethnic  and  Europyean  origins. 

Mr.  Thomas  made  his  first  bid  for  public 
office  in  1924  as  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  York.  Running  against  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  a  popular  liberal  who  was 
also  a  friend  of  labor,  he  polled  99,854  votes 
to  Mr.  Smith's  1,627,111. 

A  year  later  he  was  campaigning  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  against  James  J.  Walker,  the 
Democrat,  and  Frank  Waterman,  Republican. 
The  Socialist  platform  called  for  city-owned 
housing  and  public  ownership  of  the  iiansit 
system.  Mr.  Thomas  trailed  the  field  with  only 
39,083  votes. 

He  ran  again  in  1929  with  endorsement  of 
the  Citizens  Union  and  amassed  175,000  votes. 

A  major  issue  was  corruption,  but  Mayor 
Walker  won  easily. 

In  the  early  nineteen-thlrties  Mr.  Thomas 
turned  his  tremendous  energies  to  causes 
growing  out  of  the  Depression.  He  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  unemployed;  he  helped  set  up 
the  Workers  Defense  League;  he  was  an  active 
sponsor  of  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Un- 
ion, a  sharecropper  organization:  and  he 
marched  in  countless  picket  lines  and  signed 
countless  petitions. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a  critic  of  the  New  Deal, 
although  he  conceded  in  later  years  that  ""we 
would  have  had  very  bad  times"  If  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  not  been  elected  in  1932. 

"In  retrospect,  I  wouldn't  change  many  of 
the  criticisms  I  then  made,"  he  said.  "Yet 
the  net  result  was  certainly  the  salvation  of 
America,  and  It  produced  peacefully,  after 
some  fashion  not  calculated  by  Roosevelt, 
the  welfare  state  and  almost  a  revolution." 

Chiefly,  the  Socialist  leader  regarded  the 
New  Deal  as  a  device  to  ball  out  capitalism: 
he  considered  President  Roosevelt  too  facile: 
and  he  liked  to  note  that  full  employment 
was  not  achieved  until  the  nation  entered 
World  War  n. 

Many  Socialists,  especially  labcn-  union  of- 
ficials, disagreed  with  their  leader's  assess- 
ment. The  result  was  a  party  split,  in  which 
such  unionists  as  David  Dublnsky  and  Sidney 
Hillman  broke  away  to  support  the  New  Deal 
on  the  ground  that  labor  could  bargain  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  its  advantage. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas  was  beset 
by  the  Communists.  Prior  to  1936  he  was  de- 
nounced as  "a  social  fascist"  for  reputedly 
being  too  soft  on  the  New  Deal.  Then,  dur- 
ing a  united-front  period,  he  was  wooed  in 
the  name  of  workers"  unity  against  Fascism. 
Next,  he  was  assailed  as  anti-Soviet;  but  in 
the  final  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  op- 
posing the  Vietnam  war,  he  was  viewed  more 
leniently. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  stoutly  anU-Communist. 
"The  differences  between  us  preclude  or- 
ganic unity,"  he  said  in  1936  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  "We  do  not  accept  control  from 
Moscow,  the  old  Communist  accent  on  in- 
evitable violence  and  party  dictatorship,  or 
the  new  accent  on  the  possible  good  war 
against  Fascism  and  the  new  Communist  po- 
litical opportunism." 

And  after  a  disillusioning  visit  to  the  So- 
viet Union  In  the  late  thirties,  he  said: 

"More  and  more  it  becomes  necessary  for 
Socialists  to  insist  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  thing  which  is  happening  in  Russia  is 
not  boclallsm  and  it  is  not  the  thing  which 
we  hope  to  bring  about  In  America  or  in 
any  other  land." 

JEXSKT  CITI    INCIDZNT 

Mr.  Thomas  was  inrt^Ted  In  several  free- 
speech   incidents,    perhaps   none   more  dra- 
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matlc  than  that  in  Jersey  City  In  1938  against 
Mayor  Frank  Hague.  Mr.  Hague,  who  once 
boasted  that  "I  am  the  law,"  declined  to  sanc- 
tion a  Socialist  May  Day  rally  in  his  city  the 
evening  of  April  SO.  Mr.  Thomas  showed  up 
anyway  to  the  cheers  of  a  crowd  In  Journal 
Square.  The  police  roughed  him  up,  shoved 
him  in  a  car  and  "deported"  him  to  New 
York  with  a  warning  never  to  return.  He  re- 
turned later  that  evening  and  was  again 
ejected. 

Mr.  Thomas  went  to  nearby  Newark  a  few 
weeks  later  to  thunder  at  "Haguelsm"  from 
that  quarter.  He  also  Initiated  court  action 
and  instigated  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Inquiry  into  Mr.  Hague's  affairs. 

The  result  of  these  actions,  and  comple- 
mentary ones  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  was  a  Federal  Court  ruling 
against  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Thomas  Immediately 
returned  to  Journal  Square  and  made  a 
speech  to  a  big  throng. 

With  the  gathering  of  war  clouds  In  Eu- 
rope in  1938-39,  Mr.  Thomas  acted  to  stem 
the  trend  to  United  States  Involvement.  With 
his  most  passionate  feelings  aroused,  he 
helped  to  set  up  the  Keep  America  Out  of 
War  Congress.  "We  who  Insisted  that  Ameri- 
cans must  keep  out  of  war,"  he  said,  "'do  not 
do  it  because  we  condone  Fascism,  but  be- 
cause American  participation  in  war  will 
bring  new  horrors  and  sure  Fascism  to  Amer- 
ica without  curing  Fascism  abroad." 

To  the  dismay  of  many  of  his  friends  Mr. 
Thomas,  in  1940-41,  also  spoke  to  audiences 
of  the  America  First  Committee,  an  isola- 
tionist group. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
Mr.  Thomas  felt  a  personal  setback.  "Pearl 
Harbor  meant  for  me  the  defeat  of  the  dearest 
single  ambition  of  my  life:  that  I  might  have 
been  of  some  service  in  keeping  my  country 
out  of  a  second  world  war,"  he  said. 

During  the  war  he  led  his  party  In  a  pro- 
gram of  what  he  termed  ""critical  support""  of 
American  actions.  He  was  afraid  that  which- 
ever side  triumphed  democracy  would  suffer, 
but  he  ultimately  decided  that  the  ""lowest 
circle  of  hell"  would  be  a  Fascist  victory.  On 
the  home  front  he  protested  the  internment 
of  Japanese-Americans  In  1942  and.  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1944.  he  argued 
against  the  Roosevelt  policy  of  unconditional 
surrender,  calling  instead  for  a  statement  of 
democratic  peace  terms. 

Mr.  Thomas  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  in  1945.  ""Proof  of  the  power  of 
atomic  energy  did  not  require  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  guinea 
pigs,"  he  said.  "We  shall  pay  for  this  in  a 
horrified  hatred  of  millions  of  people  which 
goes  deeper  and  farther  than  we  think." 

To  the  end  of  his  life  he  spoke  out  boldly 
for  proposals  to  restrict  or  outlaw  thermo- 
nuclear war.  He  also  pleaded  for  world  dis- 
armament "down  to  the  police  level"  and 
called  for  an  end  to  conscription. 

In  his  final  campaign,  in  1948,  he  hit  hard 
at  the  threat  of  war,  which  he  saw  ""in  the 
aggression  of  the  Soviet  empire"  as  ""en- 
couraged by  the  blunders  of  American 
policy."  He  favored  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Eu- 
ropean recovery  while  dissenting  from  the 
military  emphasis  in  the  Truman  Doctrine  of 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Two  years  after  that  race  he  counseled  his 
party  to  drop  its  election  activity  In  favor  of 
an  educational  approach,  but  the  party  over- 
ruled him  and  ran  national  candidates  in 
1962  and  1956.  In  the  latter  year  they  re- 
ceived 2.044  votes.  There  was  no  ticket  in 
1960,  1964  or  1968.  Mr.  Thomas  resigned  his 
party  posts  in  1956,  but  remained  as  a 
member. 

Although  he  stopped  running  for  office,  Mr. 
Thomas  did  not  relinquish  his  basic  role  as  a 
social  philosopher,  nor  did  his  zest  diminish. 
"I  enjoy  sitting  on  the  sidelines  and  Monday- 
morning  quarterbftcklng  other  people's  per- 
formances," he  said. 
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ON     ACHttVKMXNTS 

Mr.  Thomu  wm  a  prillflc  writer.  He  was 
the  author  of  20  books,  scores  of  pamphlets 
and  almost  numberless  newspaper  and  maga- 
Elne  articles.  He  also  serted  as  editor  of  a  va- 
riety of  Socialist  publications. 

Toward  the  end  of  hlB  life,  he  was  asked 
what  he  thought  he  b^d  achieved.  He  re- 
plied: 

"I  suppose  It  Is  an  acfUevement  to  live  to 
my  age  and  feel  that  on#  has  kept  the  faith, 
or  tried  to.  It  is  an  acttfevement  to  be  able 
to  sleep  at  night  with  reasonable  satisfaction. 

"It  la  an  acblevementi  to  have  had  a  part, 
even  if  it  was  a  minor  one,  In  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  ^compUshed  In  the 
field  of  civil  Uberty,  Ini  the  field  of  better 
race  relations,  and  the  re#t  of  it. 

"It  Is  something  of  an  achievement,  I  think, 
to  keep  the  idea  of  Socialism  before  a  rather 
indifferent  or  even  hostile  American  public. 
That's  the  kind  of  achletement  I  have  to  my 
credit,  if  any.  As  the  w0rld  counts  achieve- 
ment, I  have  not  got  mu<th." 

Reminded  at  anothei)  time  that  he  was 
known  as  America's  greatest  dissenter,  he 
said  that  bv  had  never  espoused  dissent  for 
its  own  safe*.-  i 

"The  secret  of  a  good  (ife,"  he  declared,  "Is 
to  have  the  right  loyaltUes  and  to  hold  them 
in  the  right  scale  of  values.  The  value  of  dis- 
sent and  dissenters  is  ta  make  us  reappraise 
those  values  with  supreme  concern  for  truth. 

"Rebellion  per  se  is  not  a  virtue.  If  It  were. 
we  would  have  some  heroes  on  very  low 
levels." 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Itmes.  Dec  20.  1968) 
Norman  Iiiomas 

For  a  half-century  I|orman  Thomas  was 
an  eloquent  and  impassioned  voice  of  his 
country's  social  conscience.  In  a  hundred 
causes  (or  was  it  a  thousand?)  he  articu- 
lated the  cry  for  Justlcet  of  those  he  saw  de- 
prived of  it.  Whether  It  Vas  freedom  for  Tom 
Mooney,  or  the  plight  ^f  the  sharecroppers 
in  the  South,  or  work  Relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed, or  free  spieech  14  Mayor  Hague's  Jer- 
sey City,  or  the  nozlou^  conduct  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  or  th4  evil  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  Mr.  Thomas  spokej  rouslngly  to  Amer- 
ica's moral  sensibilities.  His  ardent  views, 
often  unpopular  at  t^ie  time,  became  a 
standard  of  decency  in  9  remarkable  number 
of  Instances. 

An  undoctrlnalre  Socialist,  who  put  free- 
dom ahead  of  any  do^ma,  he  lived  to  see 
much  of  his  social  philosophy  become  part 
of  the  fabric  of  American  life.  As  a  slx-tlme 
Socialist  candidate  for  President,  he  cam- 
paigned vigorously  for  |he  right  of  labor  to 
organize  eind  bargain  collectively,  for  a 
statutory  minimum  wage,  old-age  insiirance, 
a  national  health  plan,  public  housing,  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  and  control  of 
stock  market  speculatloh. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  began  enunciating 
those  proposals  in  the  prosperous  nlneteen- 
twentles,  he  was  hounded  as  a  dangerous 
radical  Eind  his  political  following  was  more 
distinguished  for  ardor]  than  numbers.  But 
many  of  his  ideas,  in  c|ne  form  or  another, 
were  adopted  over  the  y4ars  in  New  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal  legislation.  9«  was  a  rebel  who 
achieved  both  respect:  and  respectability 
without  sacrtflcing  dedication. 

His  Is  a  legacy  of^  substantial  public 
achievement.  As  a  socl^  reformer  he  con- 
tributed mightily  to  Shaping  the  present 
weifsire  state.  As  a  mktchless  mover  and 
shaker,  his  moral  fervnr  for  social  justice 
has  contributed  to  »nnpre  Just  America. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Dec.  20.  19681 
Norman  'Tromas 

He  never  ceased  to  oare;  he  never  aban- 
doned the  battle  for  pe^ce,  Justice  and  free- 
dom. Crippled  too  long  by  arthritis  and  a 
falling  heart,  almost  sightless,  Norman 
Thomas  was  still  very  imucb  in  this  world 
and  trying  to  do  something  about  It  until 
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the  final  moment  of  his  long,  memorable 
journey. 

No  conventional  obituary  can  span  the  full 
range  of  his  humane,  dedicated  works.  He 
spoke  and  fought  eloquently  on  great  Issues, 
but  much  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
quiet,  often  unheralded  defense  of  lonely 
men  and  women  who  had  been  subjected  to 
harsh  indignities. 

For  many  years  he  was  known  as  America's 
leading  SoclalUt.  Yet  he  was  never  a  deeply 
ideological  man,  and  his  bitterest  moments 
occurred  when  he  was  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire of  doctrinaire  leftwlng  feuds.  He  always 
seemed  taller  than  the  other  combatants — 
not  because  of  any  special  Infallibility  but 
because  be  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  large  vi- 
sions. 

He  hated  war.  oppression  and  every  mani- 
festation of  cruelty;  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding World  War  II  his  Instinctive  pacifism 
dismayed  many  of  his  eau'lier  adherents.  But 
no  one  ever  disputed  the  depth  and  solemnity 
of  his  convictions.  Indeed,  he  sometimes 
wryly  remarked  that  he  wished  that  so  many 
who  paid  tribute  to  his  sincerity  were  more 
disposed  to  hear  what  he  was  saying. 

He  lived  to  see  many  of  the  early  reforms 
he  espoused  accepted  as  laws  of  the  land.  But 
he  never  acquired  a  complacent  view  of 
things  as  man  continued  to  play  with  atomic 
fire.  Almost  from  the  start  he  saw  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  as  a  deadly  blunder  and.  with 
his  last  remaining  resources  of  strength  and 
spirit,  he  cried  out  against  it.  On  this  as  on 
so  many  matters,  he  was  tragically  vindicated 
by  events. 

Perhaps  his  final  triumph  was  his  ability 
to  communicate  with  young  rebels  In  this 
era  when  those  "over  30"  are  deemed  suspect 
in  so  many  places.  He  remained  an  ageless, 
revered  figure  from  whom  thousands  of  men 
and  women — most  of  whom  never  carried  a 
SoclalUt  card — have  derived  inspiration,  and 
whose  better  deeds  on  earth  have  been  in 
some  way  traceable  to  his  presence.  Their 
continued  Involvement  In  the  search  for  rea- 
son and  decency  In  human  affairs  was  the 
only  Immortality  he  sought  and  this  he  nobly 
achieved. 

I  Prom  the  APL-CIO  News,  Jan.  4,  1969] 
Prophkt  on  Sociai.  Reform:    Zkaiods  Nor- 

BtAN  Thomas  Livxd  To  See  His  Concepts 

Embraced 

In  1964  when  Norman  Thomas  was  80 
years  old,  bent  and  hobbled  by  arthritis, 
hard  of  hearing  and  unable  to  read  without 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  several 
thousand  friends  gave  htm  a  birthday  recep- 
tion at  the  Astor  Hotel.  When  it  was  over  a 
young  reporter  asked  the  gaunt,  dignified, 
white-haired  guest,  "What  will  you  do  now, 
sir?" 

The  reply  was  unhesitating:  "The  same 
thing  I've  always  done." 

For  Mr.  Thomas  "the  same  thing"  was  to 
serve  as  the  Isaiah  of  his  times,  the  eealouB 
and  eloquent  prophet  who  for  a  half-cen- 
tTory  warned  his  countrymen  of  "the  evils  of 
capitalism"  while  pointing  out  to  them  what 
he  considered  the  pathways  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  justice. 

Once  scorned  as  a  visionary,  he  lived  to  be 
venerated  as  an  Institution,  a  patrician  rebel, 
an  idealist  who  refused  to  despair,  a  moral 
man  who  declined  to  permit  age  to  mellow 
him. 

Times  changed,  but  Norman  Thomas  ap- 
peared steadfast.  He  spoke  to  the  mind;  he 
appealed  to  ethical  sensibilities;  he  thun- 
dered at  malefactoi«;  be  counseled  with 
doubters;  he  goaded  the  lethargic  and  chlded 
the  faint  of  heart;  he  rallied  the  committed. 

If  his  morallsm  was  stern,  his  manner  was 
gentle  and  his  words  were  good-humored. 
But  the  message — and  Mr.  Thomas  always 
had  a  message — was  the  need  for  reforma- 
tion of  American  society. 

The  general  toleration,  even  acceptance 
and  respectability,  that  Mr.  Thomas  achieved 
In  his  long  career  had  a  number  of  ezplana- 
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tlons.  Passionate  critic  though  he  was.  he 
lived  within  the  accepted  social  order  and 
conformed  to  most  of  Its  standards  of  pro- 
priety: he  used  perfect  English,  had  excel- 
lent table  manners,  lived  In  or  near  fashion- 
able Oramercy  Park,  had  a  family  life  that 
was  a  model  of  decorum  and  possessed  a 
captivating  personality.  Esteem  for  him  was 
personal  to  the  point  where  he  conferred  s 
certain  cachet  on  dissent. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  antl-Communlst  and 
antl-Sovlet  to  a  marked  degree,  wrote  ex- 
tensively on  what  he  regarded  as  the  short- 
comings of  Marxism.  One  of  his  favorite 
arguments  was  expressed  In  question  form: 
"Can  a  generation  which  has  had  to  go  far 
beyond  Newtonian  physics  or  atomic  chemis- 
try or  Darwinian  biology  be  expected  to  find 
Marx,  who  was  also  the  child  of  his  time. 
Infallible?" 

In  his  own  phlloet^hy,  Mr.  Thomas  seemed 
ultimately  to  lean  to  democracy,  albeit  a 
radical  one  by  some  standards. 

"For  the  believer  In  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,"  he  once  declared,  "there  Is  only 
one  standard  by  which  to  judge  a  given  so- 
ciety and  that  Is  the  degree  to  which  It  ap- 
proaches the  Ideal  of  a  fellowship  of  free  men. 
Unless  one  can  believe  In  the  practicability  of 
some  sort  of  anarchy,  or  find  evidence  there 
exists  a  superior  and  recognizable  governing 
caste  to  which  men  should  by  nature  cheer- 
fully submit,  there  is  no  approach  to  a  good 
society  save  by  democracy.  The  alternative  is 
tyranny." 

There  was  Irony  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thomas  lived  to  see  many  of  his  specific  pre- 
scriptions for  soclal  Ills  filled  by  other  parties. 
Running  for  President  in  1932,  in  one  of  six 
such  races,  Mr.  Thomas  had  a  platform  calling 
for  such  Depression  remedies  as  public  works, 
low-cost  housing,  slum  clearance,  the  five- 
day  week,  public  employment  agencies,  un- 
employment Insurance,  i#ld-age  pensions, 
health  insurance  for  th|r  aged,  minimum- 
wage  laws  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

Each  of  these  then-radical  proposals  is  now 
a  generally  accepted  part  of  the  fabric  of 
American  life.  Mr.  Thomas  once  acknowl- 
edged this  state  of  affairs.  "It  was  often  said 
by  his  enemies  that  [Franklin  D.]  Roosevelt 
was  carrying  out  the  Socialist  party  plat- 
form," he  said  in  a  bitter  moment.  "Well, 
In  a  way  It  was  true — he  carried  it  out  on  a 
stretcher." 

Mr.  Thomas  later  explained  what  he  had  In 
mind.  "You  know,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
New  Deal  took  over  many  of  the  ideas  we 
Socialists  campaigned  for,  I  have  been  pro- 
foundly disappointed,"  he  said.  "Some  of  our 
major  concepts  have  not  been  accepted,  but 
time  has  not  changed  my  advocacy  of  them. 

"I  still  heartily  yearn  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  steel  Industry,  for  example.  In 
fact,  I'm  for  public  ownership  of  all  natural 
resources.  They  belong  to  all  the  people  and 
should  not  be  for  the  private  enrichment  of 
the  few." 

Mr.  Thomas  summed  up  his  alternative  to 
capitalism  as  "the  cooperative  common- 
wealth." Its  main  features  were  public  own- 
ership and  democratic  control  of  the  basic 
means  of  production  as  well  as  long-range 
economic  planning. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  asked 
what  he  thought  he  had  achieved.  He  replied : 

"I  suppose  It  Is  an  achievement  to  live  to 
my  age  and  feel  that  one  has  kept  the  faith, 
or  tried  to.  It  is  an  achievement  to  be  able 
to  sleep  at  night  with  reasonable  satisfaction. 

"It  is  an  achievement  to  have  had  a  part, 
even  If  <t  was  a  zolnor  one,  in  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  dvll  Uberty,  in  the  field  of  better 
race  relations,  and  the  rest  of  it. 

"It  is  something  of  an  achievement,  I  think, 
to  keep  the  Idea  of  Socialism  before  a  rather 
Indifferent  or  even  hostile  American  public. 
That's  the  kind  of  achievement  I  have  to  my 
credit.  If  any.  As  the  world  counts  achieve- 
ment, I  have  not  got  much." — Neio  York 
Times.  Dec.  20. 1968. 
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CALENDAR  OP  EVENTS,  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  OF  ART,  JANUARY  1969 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Janvxery  6,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  first  day  ot  legislative 
business  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  to  the  outstai^ding  calendar  of 
artistic  and  musical  events  taking  place 
In  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  during  the 
month  of  January. 

We  In  Congress  are  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress and  the  success  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  and  recognize  its  continuing 
contribution  to  culture  and  the  arts  In 
our  National  Capital.  We  are  grateful  as 
well  for  the  dedication  and  the  fine  work 
of  Mr.  John  Walker,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  his  capable  staff.  We 
wish  them  well  in  the  new  year  of  1969. 

CAIXNDAX    OF    EVENTS.    NATIONAL    GaLLXRT    OF 

Art,  Jantjart  1969 

RECENT    ACQUISmON 

On  view  this  month  in  Gallery  C7  is  In- 
terior of  Saint  Peter's.  Rome  by  the  Italian 
master  Giovanni  Paolo  Panlnl  (1691/92- 
1766).  It  enters  the  collection  through  the 
Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund. 

This  view  of  Saint  Peter's  was  one  of 
Paninl's  favorite  subjects,  for  he  painted  the 
scene  a  number  of  times.  It  shows  the  arrival 
of  Cardinal  Melchior  de  Pollgnac.  who  was 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican  from  1724 
to  1732.  However,  this  large  canvas  (60%  x 
77V4  In.)  must  have  been  painted  later,  at 
some  time  between  1746  and  1754,  for 
Paninl's  view  keeps  abreast  of  additions  made 
to  Saint  Peter's  between  those  years.  In  this 
version  the  artist  Included,  above  the  second 
door  in  the  right  aisle  of  Saint  Peter's,  the 
sarcophagus  of  Innocent  XII,  showing  figures 
of  Charity  and  Justice  added  In  1746,  but  he 
did  not  show  statues  placed  In  the  nave  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  in  1754. 

Panlnl  was  exceptionally  skilled  In  solving 
problems  of  complex  perspective  views  such 
as  this.  As  In  his  Interior  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  Is  also  In  the  National  Gallery,  he  uti- 
lizes a  vast  Interior  as  a  stage  set  for  diminu- 
tive, elegantly  dressed  people,  who  heighten 
the  sense  of  monumental  space. 

WILLIAM  SIDNEY  MOUNT 

Continuing  In  the  Central  Gallery  through 
January  5  Is  the  centennial  exhibition  Paint- 
er of  Rural  America:  William  Sidney  Mount, 
1807-1868.  A  catalogue  by  Alfred  V.  Franken- 
stein Includes  many  of  the  Long  Island  art- 
ist's observations  and  notes.  10'/2"  ^  8",  72 
pages,  8  color  plates,  55  black-and-white  Il- 
lustrations. $2.75  postpaid. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER 

On  the  Main  Floor  is  an  exhibition  of  16 
paintings  by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Tur- 
ner from  the  extensive  British  collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon.  A  catalogue  is 
available  with  Introduction  by  John  Walker 
and  text  by  Ross  Watson.  10"  x  714".  32 
pages,  16  black-and-white  illustrations.  (2.75 
postpaid. 

INA17G1TRAL  WEEK  CONCERT 

In  honor  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Gallery  Orchestra  with  The 
Festival  Chorus  and  soloists,  conducted  by 
Richard  Bales,  will  perform  Mr.  Bales'  com- 
position The  Republic  on  Sunday,  January 
19  at  8  p.m.  In  the  East  Garden  Court. 
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NEW  REPRODUCTIONS 

Color  Postcards:  Altdorfer,  The  Fall  of 
Man;  Fra  Angellco  and  Fra  Ftlippo  Lippl, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi:  BotUcelll,  The 
Adoration  of  th«  Magi;  Lucas  Cranacb  the 
Elder,  Portrait  of  a  Man:  Oblrlandalo,  Ma- 
donna and  Child;  Giovanni  dl  Paolo,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  5<  each  postpaid. 

FILM  SHOWINGS 

The  recent  NBC-Televlslon  film  American 
Profile:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  Is  shown 
In  the  auditorium  each  Saturday  at  2:00 
p.m. 

RECORDED  TOURS 

The  Director's  Tour.  A  45-mlnute  tour  of 
20  National  Gallery  masterpieces  selected 
and  described  by  John  Walker,  Director.  The 
portable  tape  units  rent  for  25<  for  one 
person,  35*  for  two.  Available  in  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  German. 

Tour  of  Selected  Galleries.  A  discussion  of 
works  of  art-ln  28  galleries.  Talks  in  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  In  any  order,  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receiving  sets  rent  for  25<. 

GALLERY  HOURS 

Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sundays  12 
noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission  is  free  to  the 
building  and  to  all  scheduled  programs.  The 
Gallery  Is  closed  New  Year's  Day.  TTiere  will 
be  no  educational  services  Inauguration  Day, 
Monday,  January  20. 

CAITTERIA  HOURS 

Weekdays,  Luncheon  Service  11  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.;  Snack  Service  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sun- 
days, Dinner  Service  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    30,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
JANUARY    S 

•Painting  of  the  week:  El  Greco.  Christ 
Cleansing  the  Temple  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Col- 
lection). Gallery  30.  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00.  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  William  Sidney 
Mount  Exhibition.  Central  Gallery  (repeated 
from  Dec.  3-8,  1968) .  Tues.,  and  Thurs. 
through  Sat.  1:00:  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.  through  Sat. 
11:00  Sc  3:00  Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Degas  and  History  Paint- 
ing. Guest  Speaker:  Theodore  Rett.  Professor 
of  Art  History,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  Conductor.  East  Garden 
Court  8:00. 

MONDAY,     JANUARY     6,     THROUGH     SUNDAY, 
JANUARY     12 

•Pointing  of  the  week:  Master  of  the  Saint 
Lucy  Legend.  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven  (Sam- 
uel H.  Kress  Collection).  Gallery  35.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Decorative  Arts:  Medi- 
eval and  Renaissance.  Rotunda.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  *  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  The  Image  of  Christ  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Guest  Speaker:  James  D.  Brec- 
kenrldge.  Chairman,  Department  of  Art, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Lecture 
Hall  4:00 

Sunday  concert:  Sanford  Allen,  Violinist. 
Paul  Jacobs,  Pianist.  East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

MONDAY.    JANUARY     J  3.    THROUGH    SUNDAY 
JANUARY    19 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Raphael.  The  Nic- 
colini-Coujper  Madonna  (Andrew  Mellon  Col- 
lection). Gallery  8.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
&  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Decorative  Arts:  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI.  Rotunda,  Tues.  through 
Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 
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Sunday  lecture :  Corl  Gustaf  as  a  Collector 
of  Draieings.  Guest  Speaker:  Per  BjurstrOm, 
Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings.  Natlonal- 
museima.  Stockholm.  Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales.  Conductor  with  Soloists 
and  Chorus.  East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

MONDAY,    JANUARY    20.    THROUGH    SUNDAY. 
JANUARY    26 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Van  Gogh.  La 
Mousme  (Chester  Dale  Collection),  Gallery 
86.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun. 
3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
Exhibition.  Rotunda  (repeated  from  Nov.  12- 
17.  1968) .  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Bun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.  through  Sat:  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture :  Romatic  Elements  in  Late 
Impressionism — Monet  and  Guillaumin. 
Guest  Speaker:  Christopher  Gray,  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Francis  Brancaleone, 
Pianist,  East  Garden  Court,  8:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 
ext.  272. 

•11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — ISc  each.  (If  mailed.  25c 
each.) 


WHAT'S  NEW  ON  THE  TELLY? 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
remarkable  program  on  television  the 
night  of  Wednesday,  December  11,  1968, 
entitled  "Mr.  Nixon  Presents."  Normally, 
the  American  people  prefer  to  take  their 
television  reviews  with  their  morning 
cereal,  and  by  that  standard  it  may  be 
rather  late  in  the  game  to  review  a  per- 
formance put  on  several  weeks  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  "Mr.  Nixon  Presents" 
was  a  showing  of  such  transcendental 
significance  that  it  fully  merits  further 
review,  at  least  from  the  perspective  of 
passing  days. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  usual,  ob- 
jective criteria,  which  are  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  television  industry,  "Mr. 
Nixon  Presents"  was  a  smash  hit.  Audi- 
ence surveys  made  by  the  National 
Arbitron  cross-country  phone  poll  indi- 
cate that  the  program  attracted  some- 
where between  50  and  60  million  Amer- 
ican viewers.  The  Nielsen  ratings  report 
that  "Mr.  Nixon  Presents"  did  far  bet- 
ter than  a  basketball  game  and  a  replay 
of  a  boxing  tournament  shown  on  com- 
petitive channels. 

Regrettably,  the  artistic  qualities  of  the 
production  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
success  it  achieved  in  the  ratings.  Its 
artistic  imperfections  stem  in  part  from 
the  inability  of  the  producer  to  resolve  a 
schizophrenic  ambivalence  as  to  whether 
to  exploit  the  television  medium's  com- 
mercial or  entertainment  potential.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  bifurcated 
approach  was  an  overly  long  commercial 
and  entertainment  flatter  than  yester- 
day's champagne.  In  fact,  the  program 
fell  just  short  of  creating  a  crisis  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
over  the  pre-emption  of  prime  television 
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time  for  commercial  purposes.  Part  of 
the  problem  faced  by  I  the  producer  was 
that  the  program  wafe  oversold.  It  was 
very  much  as  If  Ed  Sullivan  amiounced 
a  forthcoming  telecast  featuring  the 
world's  12  greatest  performers,  and  then 
proceeded  to  verbalize  th^frslUlls  and 
vlrtuoaities. 

Under  the  circumatances.  the  Illus- 
trious 12  did  remarkably  well.  Clearly 
they  are  all  solid  graduates  of  the 
Stanislavsky  School  of  Method  Act- 
lag.  Their  characterization  of  imperturb- 
ability and  inscrutability  was  exemplary 
and  must  have  roused  the  envy  of  Dean 
Rusk.  The  excellence  pf  that  character- 
isation was  marred  otily  by  the  weight 
watchers  among  the  group,  who  notice- 
ably winced  when  Mr.  Nixon  pointedly 
pointed  to  their  extra  dimensions. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  Mr.  Nixon 
leaned  more  heavily  on  the  modalities 
of  Cabinet  making  rattier  than  on  the  so- 
matic qualities  of  the  aid  product.  In  an- 
noimcing  the  appointment  of  Oov.  Wal- 
ter Jo6epb"Hlckel  of  Alaska  as  our  new 
Secretary' 'Of  the  Iqterior.  President- 
elect Nixon  referred  to  the  hoary  tradi- 
tion of  appointing  a  ■  westener  to  that 
office  and  pointed  owt  that  Alaska  is 
even  wester  than  Ha\^aii.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  isi  stretching  extre- 
mism to  its  outermost  limit.  Indeed,  had 
Mr.  Nixon  searched  just  a  few  leagues 
wester  our  Secretarjf  of  the  Interior 
might  have  turned  otit  to  be  a  citizen 
of  Klchlghinsk.  Nor  isi  there  anything  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that 
validates  the  presupposition  that  anyone 
who  is  wester  than  anybody  is  simultane- 
ously and  necessarily  tnore  interior  than 
anybody. 

The  new  line  of  Cabinet  offered  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Nixon  ffeatures  the  "extra 
dimension,"  whose  principal  point  of  de- 
(>arture  from  traditional  Cabinet  making 
seems  to  be  the  interchangeabllity  of 
parts.  As  explained  bjr  Mr.  Nixon,  that 
means  that  his  Secretary  of  State,  for  ex- 
ample, could  fill  the  o^ce  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  equal  diitientional  extrane- 
ousness.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  a 
Cabinet  so  designed  s^d  so  constructed 
can  long  endure.  j 

And  only  time  will  i  tell  whether  "Mr. 
Nixon  Presents"  will  fiave  the  enduring 
qualities  of  "Bewitched"  or  "Petticoat 
Junction."  That  in  tum  will  depend  upon 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  can  make  Washing- 
ton as  exciting  a  town  as  Hooterville. 


VITAMIN    AND   FOOD   SUPPLEMENT 
AMENDMENT  OP  1969 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  TUNNEY 

or   CAI.irORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janulfiry  6.  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Ml).  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  tponsorship  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  curb  a  proposed 
ruling  by  the  Food  &n^  Drug  Administra- 
tion on  vitamins. 

The  regulations  proposed  by  FDA 
would  Impose  excessive  restraints  on  con- 
sumers by  forcing  thqm  to  get  prescrip- 
tions for  vitamins  a|id  would  make  it 
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difficult  for  millions  to  obtain  food  sup- 
plements. This  would  hit  hardest  at 
senior  citizens  with  fixed  or  limited  in- 
comes and  many  small  businesmen.  All 
manufacturers  would  be  required  to 
make  practically  the  same  product  with 
the  same  limited  selections  of  ingredi- 
ents, with  the  same  label.  Thus,  compe- 
tition would  be  eliminated,  and  producers 
prohibited  from  improving  their  prod- 
ucts based  on  results  of  their  own 
research. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  ad- 
ministering the  act  as  it  relates  to  the 
potency,  number,  combination,  amount 
or  variety  of  any  sjmthetlc  or  natural 
vitamin,  pilneral,  substance  or  ingredi- 
ent of  any  food  supplement  which  is  not 
shown  to  be  injurious  to  health.  FDA 
orders  for  warning  labels  also  would  be 
barred  under  such  circumstances. 

Unnecessary  governmental  controls 
should  be  avoided  when  possible.  I  have 
not  yet  been  convinced  that  freedom  of 
choice  should  be  curtailed  in  this  area. 


January  6,  1969 


ARRIVAL  OP  AIRPORTER  TRAIN 
HAILED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FBareTi.vAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  concerned  with  rapid  transit  must 
salute  Cleveland  for  taking  the  lead  in 
solving  the  airport  access  problem  which 
plagues  all  of  our  major  airports. 

On  November  15  she  became  the  first 
city  to  have  a  rapid  transit  line  linking 
the  airport  with  the  city's  downtown 
area — thus  providing  her  commuters 
with  the  essentials  of  fast  travel,  all- 
weather  reliability,  and  freedom  from 
traffic  congestion. 

All  eyes  will  be  on  Cleveland  to  see  how 
the  system  works,  and  I  am  hopeful  other 
cities  will  follow  her  example  in  solving 
commuter  clogging — bu*,  one  of  the  many 
problems  we  must  meet  in  connection 
with  today's  airport  crisis. 

The  Newsletter  for  the  Institute  for 
Rapid  Transit,  December  1968,  discusses 
the  Cleveland  system,  which  I  include 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Clevclakd  Opens  Pikst  Airport  Rapid  Tran- 
sit 

The  nation's  first  rapid  transit  Une  linking 
a  major  airport  directly  with  a  city's  down- 
town area  was  dedicated  November  15  when 
more  than  500  governmental  ofiDdals,  civic 
leaders  and  transportation  experts  took  the 
Inaugural  lide  on  a  fo\u'-car  Alrporter  train 
from  Hopkins  International  Airport  to  down- 
town Cleveland. 

The  dedication  ceremonies,  which  also  In- 
cluded a  large  civic  luncheon,  marked  the 
completion  ot  a  two-year,  818,600,000  con- 
struction project  that  Is  expected  to  set  a 
pattern  for  the  appUcatlon  of  rapid  transit 
as  the  ground-travel  answer  In  major  cities 
to  the  jet  age. 

Cleveland's  new  rapid  transit  service  to 
the  airport  was  placed  Into  effect  for  the  pub- 
Ue  on  November  21.  The  start  of  regular 
service  was  delayed  for  about  a  week  while 


storm  damage  to  electrical  cables  was  being 
repaired. 

Por  the  first  three  weekdays,  the  Cleveland 
Transit  system  reported  that  passengers 
boarding  at  the  new  Airport  rapid  transit 
station  ranged  from  1.760  to  2,311.  The  count 
of  passengers  boarding  at  the  new  Purltas 
station  on  the  airport  extension  ranged  from 
1,742  to  2,313.  These  figures  were  for  the  In- 
bound direction  and  did  not  Include  riders 
arriving  at  these  two  locations.  On  Saturday, 
November  23,  the  number  of  passengers 
boarding  at  the  Airport  station  was  2.848, 
and  on  Sunday,  November  24,  this  total  was 
3,690.  It  was  estimated  that  about  half  of 
the  Sunday  passengers  boarding  at  the  air- 
port were  sightseers. 

The  new  service  was  made  possible  by  the 
construction  of  a  four-mile  rapid  transit  ex- 
tension at  a  cost  of  $18,600,000.  Of  the  total 
cost,  112334,000,  or  two-thirds,  was  provided 
by  the  federal  government  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act.  The  one-third  local 
matching  fund  consisted  of  $5,041,000  pro- 
vided by  Cuyahoga  county  and  $1,260,000  by 
the  City  of  Cleveland. 

Por  the  new  airport  service,  the  Cleveland 
Transit  System  purchased  20  alr-condltloned, 
stainless  steel  Alrporter  rapid  transit  cars 
from  the  Pullman -Standard  Division  of  Pull- 
man, Inc.  Involved  In  the  building  by  Pull- 
man-Standard of  the  cars  were  18  major  sup- 
pliers of  equipment  in  the  rapid  transit 
Industry. 

SECRKTABT    BOTD    ADDRESSES    LUNCHEON 

The  historic  significance  of  Cleveland's  pio- 
neering rapid  transit  service  to  the  airport 
was  pointed  up  by  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  who 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  dedication 
luncheon  In  the  Sheraton-Clevelamd  Hotel. 

Secretary  Boyd  said  in  part: 

"We  are  celebrating — in  its  simplest 
terms — the  mating  of  the  subway  with  the 
airplane.  I  am  sure  there  will  be — as  there 
is  In  every  venture  of  this  sort,  whether  tech- 
nological or  human — certain  mating  prob- 
lems. I  am  equally  sure,  however,  the  union 
will  be  lasting  and  fruitful. 

"The  problem  of  sufficient  airport  access 
capacity  is  plaguing  every  major  airport  in 
the  world.  The  line  of  cars  waiting  to  get  to 
Chicago's  CHare  Airport  stretched  five  miles 
In  last  year's  pre-Thanksglvlng  rush.  Loe  An- 
geles' International  Airport  had  to  go  on  the 
air  every  hour  prior  to  last  Christmas  to 
warn  of  the  parking  space  shortage.  Air  traffic 
controllers  trying  to  get  to  work  at  Miami 
International  were  staUed  in  line  for  two  and 
one-half  hours  trying  to  get  trom  the  en- 
trance to  the  terminal. 

"And  yet,  Cleveland  is  the  first — and  to 
date  the  only — city  to  provide  a  direct  rapid 
transit  Une  for  its  airport  travelers.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  wisdom  and  foresight. 

"The  dividends  from  this  joining  of  the 
airport  to  the  rapid  transit  system  wlU  be 
obvious  and  Immediate.  And  these  benefits 
will  not  be  limited  to  air  travelers.  Certainly, 
the  commuters  living  along  the  new  line  will 
benefit,  but  everybody  in  Cleveland  wUl  aso 
benefit. 

"The  fact  is  today's  metropolitan  airport 
Is  a  major  generator  of  surface  traffic.  Airport 
traffic  is  not  an  Isolated  phenomenon.  It  Is 
part  of  the  urban  transportation  system. 
This  was  dramatically  demonstrated  in  some 
recent  studies  of  ground  traffic  arriving  at 
Kennedy  International.  The  results  of  these 
studies  are  of  pertinence  to  us  here  today. 
We  learned,  for  example,  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  those  traveling  to  Kennedy  are  air 
travelers.  Visitors  constitute  a  larger  nimiber. 
But  the  single  largest  category  of  dally  sur- 
face travelers  to  Kennedy  are  airport  em- 
ployes. I  have  no  doubt  that  roughly  the  same 
proportions  prevaU  here.  The  moving  of  some 
of  this  traffic  to  the  rapid  transit  wUl  ease 
the  jam  on  many  of  your  highways. 

"The  value  of  the  new  (rapid  transit)  ex- 
tension win  grow  with  the  increased  use  of 
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Hopkins  Airport,"  Secretary  Boyd  empha- 
sized. "I  cannot  but  think — looking  ahead — 
that  rapid  transit  is  probably  the  only  sound 
answer  to  the  problem  that  will  be  coming 
with  the  arrival  in  service  of  the  giant  Boe- 
ing 747.  This  airliner  with  a  capacity  of  up- 
wards of  350  passengers  will  move  into  com- 
mercial service  at  the  end  of  next  year.  Two 
of  these  giant  passenger  planes  arriving  at 
Hopkins  about  the  same  time  would,  with- 
out transit,  require  some  combination  of  250 
taxis  and/or  700  private  cars.  Add  these  to 
the  normal  6:30  p.m.  airport  traffic  Jam,  and 
then  add  both  to  the  normal  evening  com- 
muter traffic  and  you  will  quickly  see  the 
advantages  of  this  new  transit  line." 

rAST    SERVICE    AT    10-MINt3TE    INTERVALS 

E.  C.  Krueger,  General  Manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Transit  System,  explained  that  the 
new  Alrporter  rapid  transit  trains  are  sched- 
uled to  operate  at  10-mlnute  Intervals  and 
to  make  the  rim  of  11  miles  between  the  air- 
port and  the  Union  Terminal  In  the  city's 
downtown  In  20  minutes.  In  addition,  the 
Alrporter  trains,  along  with  other  rapid 
transit  trains,  also  operate  for  eight  miles 
east  from  the  downtown  area  to  serve  several 
major  suburbs  in  that  area. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  fast 
travel,  all-weather  reliability  and  freedom 
from  street  traffic  congestion,  the  new  rapid 
transit  extension  to  the  airport  also  provides 
riders  with  a  substantial  saving  In  travel 
costs.  A  ride  on  the  Alrporter  rapid  transit 
trains  costs  36  cents,  as  compared  with  $6  for 
a  taxi  or  $1.60  for  an  airport  limousine. 

The  four-mile  extension  to  the  airport  in- 
cludes five  bridges,  two  on-line  stations,  a 
1,600-foot  subway  into  the  airport,  and  the 
airport  station,  the  latter  of  which  is  adja- 
cent to  the  main  entrance  of  the  airport  ter- 
minal building.  A  pedestrian  tunnel,  110  feet 
long,  connects  the  airport  station  to  the 
terminal  building. 

EXTENSION    ALSO    IMPORTANT    TO    COMMUTERS 

In  addition  to  serving  the  air  traveler,  the 
new  extension  is  designed  to  provide  sub- 
urban commuters  living  along  the  new  line 
the  same  fast,  safe  and  convenient  rapid 
transit  service  that  has  been  available  to  the 
east  and  near-west  suburbs  for  several  years. 
Of  significance  to  these  commuters  is  the 
large  number  of  free  parking  spaces  being 
provided  by  the  Cleveland  Transit  System  at 
the  two  new  stations — Purltas  and  Brook- 
park.  One  of  the  two  new  on-line  stations, 
Purltas,  has  opened  with  the  start  of  the  alr- 
pKjrt  service,  and  has  provided  an  additional 
1,250  free  parking  spaces.  The  other  new  sta- 
tion, Brookpark,  Is  to  be  opened  early  In  the 
new  year,  with  also  1,250  additional  free 
parking  spaces.  The  two  new  stations  will 
bring  the  total  of  parking  spaces  along  the 
CTS  rapid  transit  route  to  7,500.  Both  sta- 
tions also  are  being  provided  with  extensive 
"kis8-'n'-rlde"    and    "bus-'n'-rlde"   facilities. 

THE    AIRPORTER    RAPID    TRANSIT    CARS 

The  Alrporter  rapid  transit  cars,  which  cost 
$175,000  each,  are  70  feet  long,  and  seat  80 
persons.  They  have  fluorescent  lighting,  sije- 
cial  luggage  racks  at  the  doors  near  the  ends 
of  the  car,  wide  seats,  tinted  windows,  and  an 
unusual  concept  of  heating  and  cooling 
through  window  sill  vents.  Each  of  the  Alr- 
porter cars  Is  powered  by  four  100-horse- 
power  traction  motors  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 

Other  major  suppliers  of  equipment  used 
In  the  construction  by  Pullman-Standard  ot 
the  cars  were:  stainless  steel — Republic  Steel 
Corporation  and  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion; trucks — LiPM-Atchison,  division  of 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company;  braking 
control — ^Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Company; 
brake  units — ^American  Steel  F\)undarles; 
lighting  fixtures — Lumlnator,  Inc.;  air-condi- 
tioning—Safety  Electric  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion; door  engine  and  control  system — Vapor 
Corporation;  couplers — Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company;  batteries — ^Exlde-E.S.B.,  Inc.. 
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passenger  seats — Flexible  Company;  tem- 
perature controls — Vapor  Corporation;  panto- 
graph'— August  Stemmann,  OHG;  glass — 
Corning  Glass  Works;  public  address  system — 
Hamilton  Electronics;  wheels — Griffin  Wheel 
Company;  Journal  bearings — TUnken  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  and  cab  slgnnl  system— 
General  Railway  Signal  Company. 

AIRPORTER  CARS  HAVE  CAB  SIGNALS 

The  new  cab  signals  basically  represent  an 
automatic  block  system  which  brings  the  sig- 
nal into  the  cab  of  each  train  rather  than 
having  It  along  the  right-of-way.  It  also 
continuously  informs  the  motorman  of  the 
speed  to  which  he  is  restricted  by  the  train 
operating  ahead.  The  cab  signaling  is  op- 
erated by  the  use  of  audio  frequency  signals 
transmitted  from  trackside  equipment  and 
picked  up  by  equipment  on  the  train.  These 
signals  are  translated  into  audible  and  visual 
signals  seen  by  the  motorman  on  the  cab  slg- 
neJ  or  speedometer  Indicators. 

A  beeping  alarm  is  sounded  whenever  a  sig- 
nal indicator  changes  to  a  more  restrictive 
indication  or  whenever  the  si>eed  of  the  train 
exceeds  the  maximum  allowed  speed.  When 
the  alarm  sounds,  the  motorman  has  2'/2  sec- 
onds to  respond  or  the  train  will  be  stopped 
automatically. 

At  present,  the  new  signal  control  system 
is  in  use  over  the  new  extension  west  of  West 
Park  station,  on  track  9  in  the  Union  Termi- 
nal, and  on  tracks  1  and  2  at  the  Windermere 
station.  Eventually,  the  entire  CTS  rapid 
transit  line  will  be  equipped  with  the  new 
cab  signal  system. 

INTRODUCES  rlRST  POST-WAR  RAPID  TRANSIT 

Cleveland  introduced  the  country's  first 
poet-war  rapid  transit  service  March  16,  1955, 
when  it  opened  a  7.84-mlle  route  from 
Windermere  station  at  Doan  and  Euclid 
Avenue  in  East  Cleveland  to  the  downtown 
Union  Terminal.  Five  months  later  a  5.24- 
ralle  West  Side  route  was  opened  to  W.  11 7th 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue  N.W.  Rapid  tran- 
sit was  extended  to  W.  143rd  Street  and 
Loraine  Avenue,  1.84  miles,  on  November  15. 
1958.  The  new  extension  to  the  airport  Is  to 
the  southwest  from  143rd  and  Loraine. 

The  rapid  transit  route  of  the  Cleveland 
Transit  System  now  is  a  single  line  stretching 
19  miles  along  private  right-of-way  from  East 
Cleveland  to  the  airport  in  an  S-shaped  curve 
that  takes  it  through  downtown.  Seventeen 
stations,  about  a  mile  apart,  dot  the  route. 
Half  have  special  adjacent  off-street  bus  ter- 
minals for  sheltered  connections,  plus  the 
free  parking  for  CTS  riders. 

Since  1960,  the  CTS  has  been  making  en- 
gineering and  feasibility  studies  for  rapid 
transit  extensions  south  to  Parma,  south- 
east to  Maple  Heights,  east  to  Cleveland 
Heights,  and  northeast  to  Euclid.  Combined 
with  a  proposed  downtown  subway,  these 
proposals  are  expected  to  cost  more  than  $200 
million. 
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City  employees  gleefully  celebrated  reaching 
a  new  milestone  in  industrial  safety,  having 
worked  4,000.000  consecutive  manhours 
without  a  lost-time  accident.  Kansas  City 
employees  haven't  had  a  disabling  Injury  on 
the  Job  since  Jan.   17,   1966. 

The  achievement  surpassed  the  old  world's 
record  in  the  soap  and  glycerine  industry  of 
3.979,469  manhours.  set  by  P&G's  Long  Beach 
plant  in  1956. 

A  celebration  was  held  at  our  Kansas  City 
plant  Sept.  27,  commemorating  the  event.  It 
was  attended  by  some  500  employees,  offi- 
cials and  guests,  Including  National  Safety 
Council  President  Howard  C.  Pyle,  who  pre- 
sented NSC's  highest  award— the  Award  of 
Honor — to  Kansas  City  Plant  Manager  V.  M. 
Husty;  Kansas  City,  Kans..  Mayor  Joseph  H. 
McDowell;  U.S.  Representative  from  Kansas 
Larry  Winn;  and  C.  C.  J.  Forge,  Manager 
of  Manufacturing  for  P&G's  Packaged  Soap 
and  Detergent  Division. 

For  the  plant's  outstanding  safety  achieve- 
ment, the  Company  presented  each  Kansas 
City  employee  with  a  Pendleton  Stadium 
Robe.  Plant  safety  committeemen  Charles 
Colby  and  W.  E.  Powlkes  accepted  the  gift 
robes  at  the  ceremony  in  behalf  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  employees. 

Back  in  1961  Kansas  City  made  another 
serious  "run"  at  Long  Beach's  world's  record, 
only  to  see  its  effort  fall  short  at  3,177.000 
manhours.  Their  previous  highs  were  2,351,- 
213  manhours,  set  in  1952,  and  2,094,189 
manhours,  set  in  1963. 

Kansas  City  employees  take  great  pride 
in  their  new  safety  achievement,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  record-shattering  perform- 
ance, but  more  Importantly,  because  It 
means  that  not  a  single  employee  has  suf- 
fered any  kind  of  a  serious  lost-time  injury 
at  work  during  this  jjerlod.  It  is  a  feat  which 
every  P&G  employee  and  plant  can  look  up 
to  in  the  years  ahead. 


SAFETY    AT    PROCTER    &    GAMBLE 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 


OF    KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Septem- 
ber I  was  pleased  to  attend  a  celebration 
by  the  employees  of  Procter  &  Gamble's 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  soap  and  detergent 
plant  on  their  surpassing  a  12-year  safety 
record  in  the  industry. 

The  October  issue  of  Moonbeams, 
Procter  &  Gamble's  employee  magazine, 
contains  a  description  of  the  event,  which 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  was  Joy  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  on 
Friday,  Sept.  27. 

It  was  the  day  when  hundreds  ot  Kansas 


ROGERS  CALLS  FOR  HEARINGS  ON 
AIR  HIJACKS,  SUGGESTS  CUBAN 
AIR  EMBARGO 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been 
more  than  20  hijackings  or  attempted 
hijackings  of  American  planes  to  Cuba. 
This  problem  has  continued  to  grow  al- 
though the  FAA  and  airlines  have  tried 
various  means  of  halting  this  air  piracy. 

To  date,  we  have  tried  to  develop 
various  detection  devices  which  will 
catch  potential  hijackers.  But  as  long  as 
there  is  sanctuary  in  Cuba,  a  determined 
hijacker  will  find  a  way. 

I  have  asked  the  Honorable  Harley 
Staggers,  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
to  open  hearings  on  the  problem  of  hi- 
jacking in  order  to  air  all  possible  solu- 
tions, including  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  air  embargo  of  Cuba. 

If  air  carriers  and  their  governments 
could  reach  an  agreement  not  to  service 
Cuba  or  allow  Cuban  planes  to  use  air 
facilities  of  their  countries  when  there 
are  hijackers  being  given  sanctuary  in 
Cuba,  I  think  it  might  have  an  effect  on 
the  Cuban  Government  to  return  hi- 
jackers. 

We  have  seen  nearly  40  planes  pirated 
to  Cuba.  I  feel  tnat  hearings  will  allow 
us  to  examine  all  foims  of  preventive/ 
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and  punitive  meaflttres  which  could  re- 
sult In  a  solution  to  the  problem. 


REFORMING  TH^  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARJy  SYSTEM 

HON.  HENR(Y  S.  REUSS 

OW   WI^COlfBIN 

IN  THE  Housa  OP  Irbpresentatives 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  the  events 
of  recent  months  hive  once  again  dem- 
onstrated the  vulnerability  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  aystem  and  the  need 
for  reform. 

Last  September,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcoqmilttee  on  Interna- 
tional Elxchange  am)  Payments  published 
a  report  "Next  St^s  in  International 
Monetary  Reform."*  The  recommenda- 
tions qoptalned  tl^ereln  received  the 
xmAnlmpu^  support  0f  the  subcommittee 
members:  | 

First.  In  order  tq  expand  the  supply 
of  internationally  'acceptable  reserve- 
assets,  we  urged  eaiiy  ratification  of  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  IMP  Articles  of  Agreement  and  the 
distribution  of  SDR'fe  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second.  We  endorsed  the  March  1968, 
Washington  agreemient  that  establislied 
the  two-tier  gold  price  system  and  in- 
sisted that  the  o£Bclal  price  of  gold  re- 
main imchjmged.  lb  guarantee  the  re- 
serve-asset value  of  j  existing  ofiQcial  gold 
stocks,  we  recommended  that  gold  re- 
serves be  deposited  |  or  earmarked  with 
the  IMP.  ' 

Third.  To  guaran^e  the  value  of  out- 
standing currency  |  reserves,  we  sug- 
gested that  these  i\so  be  deposited  or 
earmarked  with  the  IMF. 

Fourth.  To  help  prevent  continuing 
payments  surpluses! or  deficits,  we  pro- 
posed a  modest  rel^ation  of  the  legal 
constraints  that  lin|it  variations  In  ex- 
change rates. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  report, 
support  for  its  re<:ommendations  has 
grown.  Perhaps  much  of  this  support  is 
in  reaction  to  the  fr&nc-mark  crisis  that 
occurred  subsequently.  I  call  attention 
to  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 28  issue  of  business  Week.  Point 
by  point,  it  is  in  (jonformity  with  the 
recommendations  o|  our  subcommittee. 
Specifically,  it  advocates  the  expansion 
of  international  lic^uldity  through  dis- 
tribution of  SDRs;  {opposes  any  change 
in  the  price  of  goldi  supports  pooling  of 
both  gold  and  dollan  reserves ;  and,  urges 
study  of  greater  exohange  rate  variabil- 
ity, either  through  widening  of  the  band 
within  which  rates  are  allowed  to  fluc- 
tuate or  through  sni|all,  gradual  changes 
in  par  values.  , 

The  text  of  the  Business  Week  edito- 
rial follows : 
[From  the  Business  Wftek,  December  28,  1968) 

A  CTTXX  POK  THX   WofUJJ'S  MONXTAST   Tttm 

Treasury  Secret&ryi-deslgiuite  David  M. 
Kennedy  has  put  thai  world  on  notice  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  will  give  the  high- 
est priority  to  Improflng  the  Intenuitlonal 
monetary  system.  In  jorder  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  of  future  crlaes,  chaos,  and  a  split- 
ting up  of  the  existing  structure  of  liberal 
trade  Into  protectionist  nations  or  blocs  of 
nations. 
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As  though  to  pro¥«  bow  dangerous  the 
present  situation  Is,  Kennedy's  own  remarks 
that  the  new  Administration  wanted  to 
"keep  erery  option  open"  when  It  comes  to 
the  International  monetary  syatem  set  off 
a  brief  burst  of  speculation  and  a  qtilck 
runup  in  the  price  of  gold.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  state  of  international  monetary  markets 
today  can  be  compared  to  that  In  a  gassy  coal 
mine,  where  anything — a  .spark  from  a  dig- 
ging machine  or  a  carelessly  lighted  ciga- 
rette— can  touch  off  an  explosion. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  know  exactly  what  will 
cause  the  next  monetary  explosion,  or  how 
serious  It  will  be.  But  what  we  do  know  Is 
that  we  have  had  crisis  after  crisis — Involv- 
ing the  pound,  the  dollar,  the  franc,  and  the 
mark  In  just  the  past  year — and  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  ripe  for  another  crisis  at  any  time. 
The  spark  that  touches  It  off  can  come  from 
anjrwhere — demonstrations  by  French  stu- 
dents, strikes  by  British  workers,  or  too  frank 
a  remark  by  a  U.S.  official.  Since  It  Is  im- 
possible to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  shocks 
or  accidents.  It  Is  urgent  to  strengthen  the 
system's  ability  to  absorb  them. 

The  trouble  with  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem is  basically  threefold: 

All  of  the  major  industrial  nations  are  in- 
flation-prone— but  in  varying  degrees.  This 
means  that,  as  one  nation  Inflates  or  grows 
faster  than  others,  the  flxed  exchange  rates 
between  currencies  are  constantly  getting  out 
of  whack.  With  their  political  commitment 
to  full  employment,  most  nations  are  un- 
willing to  take  the  deflationary  steps  that 
will  put  their  prices  and  costs  back  in  line, 
and  thus  validate  the  existing  exchange  rate. 

The  alterantlve  to  deflationary  moves  to 
correct  balance-of-pajments  deficits  would 
be  for  nations  to  change  their  exchange 
rates.  But  the  Bretton  Woods  system,  with 
fixed  rates,  makes  this  ImpKwslble — untu  a 
nation  is  In  "fundamental  dlsequlUbrlxun." 
In  fact,  major  nations  fight  like  tigers,  as  a 
matter  of  both  national  honor  and  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  groups,  not  to  devalue  or 
upvalue  their  currencies.  Hence,  maladjust- 
ments among  currencies  grow  worse  over 
time — until  a  real  crisis  is  In  the  making, 
because  speculators  sense  that  a  huge  re- 
valuation   must    lie   ahead. 

With  all  Its  faults,  the  system  worked  well 
for  many  years  following  World  War  II — 
because  the  tT.S.  was  able  to  ciishlon  the 
adjustment  problem,  both  by  feeding  huge 
reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  by  permitting  other 
countries  to  devalue  against  the  dollar.  But 
that  period  csune  to  an  end  with  depletion  of 
U.S.  gold  stocks  and  the  worsening  of  the 
VS.  trade  and  payments  position. 

THE    CHANGES    KXKDEB 

The  future  growth  of  the  world  economy 
demands  a  reconciliation  of  domestic  and 
International  economic  alms.  This  Is  the 
critical  task  to  which  the  new  Administration 
must  direct  Its  efforts.  The  chief  measures 
that  must  be  taken  must  be  designed  to 
attack  each  of  the  three  problems  that  afflict 
the  existing  system : 

The  U.S.,  which  is  the  center  of  the  world 
monetary  system,  must  curb  Its  own  Inflation 
and  get  Its  balance  of  payments  under  better 
control.  Olven  the  risks  of  causing  a  deep 
recession,  which  would  be  seriously  de- 
stabilizing, and  given  U.S.  world  responsi- 
bilities, this  cannot  be  an  overnight  achieve- 
ment. But  It  Is  one  we  must  steadily  pursue. 

The  present  exchange  rate  mechanism 
needs  change.  A  floating  exchange  rate  sys- 
tem would  only  aggravate  instability,  but 
there  might  be  some  widening  of  the  band 
around  existing  exchange  rate  parties; 
for  Instance,  the  band  might  be  widened 
from  l%to  a%.  In  addition,  serious  study 
should  be  given  to  small,  year-by-year 
changes  In  the  rate  at  which  a  nation's  cur- 
rency Is  pegged.  For  instance.  If  a  currency 
stays  at  the  bottom  of  Its  band  for  most  of  a 
year,  the  peg  might  be  moved  down  to  that 
level — say  by  2% — at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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This  would  give  no  reward  to  speculators, 
but,  over  time,  v^ould  avoid  serious  Imbal- 
ance among  nations. 

The  reserves  In  the  monetary  system  should 
be  Increased.  But  this  should  not  be  done  by 
changing  the  price  of  gold;  that  would  not 
only  reward  speculators  but,  more  seriously, 
it  would  make  the  system  more  unstable 
and  Inflationary,  and  It  would  give  a  crush- 
ing blow  to  confidence  In  the  dollar  and  all 
currencies.  Instead,  the  new  AdminUtration 
should  press  hard  for  the  a<ldltlan  of  special 
drawing  rights  and  the  pooUng  of  national 
reserves,  including  both  gold  and  doUars. 

Secretary-designate  Kennedy  has  dis- 
covered that,  where  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion suffered  from  a  credibility  gap,  he  may 
be  hurt  by  a  veracity  glut.  He  should  now 
reaffirm  bis  long-held  determination  to  keep 
gold  at  Its  present  price;  he  will  be  believed 
as  soon  as  he  can  disclose  a  well -conceived 
plan  that  will  make  a  gold  price  change  the 
least  likely  option. 


UNDERSTANDING:  THE  KEY  TO 
BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT  COOP- 
ERATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTAnVKS 

Monday,  January  6.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cemt>er  12,  1968,  Mr.  James  M.  Roche, 
chairman  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association.  The  keynote 
of  his  remarks  is  the  need  for  better  im- 
derstanding  that  will  lead  to  a  more  con- 
structive relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  business.  In  my  opinion  Mr. 
Roche's  comments  are  timely  and  Inter- 
esting. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  herewith  insert 
in  the  Record  the  address  of  Mr.  Roche : 

UNDEBSrANDUTC :     THS    KCT    TO    BVTSXtttaS- 
OOVSKNMENT    COOPCBATIOM 

I  count  It  as  a  distinct  honor  to  meet 
with  you  tonight,  to  congratulate  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association  upon  your  75th 
Anniversary. 

I  am  always  glad  to  come  to  your  State  be- 
cause It  Is  my  State  as  well.  I  was  bom  in 
Elgin,  Illinois,  and  began  my  business  career 
in  this  city.  Another  reason  I  am  glad  to  come 
to  Illinois  is  because  General  Motors'  share 
of  passenger  car  sales  is  higher  here  than  in 
any  other  State.  I  like  to  be  among  people 
with  that  kind  of  discernment. 

Organizations  such  as  yours  render  im- 
portant service  to  both  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  nation.  You  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  for  thousands  of  businessmen  to 
make  themselves  beard  and  help  shape  the 
patterns  of  our  national  life.  I  am  sure  aU 
who  value  the  voice  of  responsible  business- 
men Join  me  in  wishing  you  many  happy 
returns. 

THE   TIME    or    TRAMSITIOM 

We  meet  today  at  the  midpoint  of  transi- 
tion In  the  American  government — halfway 
between  Election  Day  and  Inauguration  Day. 
In  Washington  and  around  oar  country.  It 
Is  a  time  of  new  thinking,  of  reassessment,  of 
mustering  and  reviewing  the  farces  of  a  free 
society  for  the  challenges  of  the  coining 
years. 

One  Item  on  the  agenda  of  reassessment 
concerns  us  most  directly:  the  atUtude  of 
the  new  administration  and  the  new  Coo- 
g^ress  toward  business.  At  the  same  time  It 
would  be  well  for  us  in  the  business  commu- 
nity to  examine  our  attitude  toward  govern- 
ment. We  can  explore  what  we  caa  do  to 
achieve  better  understanding  that  will  lead 
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to  a  more  constructive  relationship  between 
business  and  government. 

These  two  Important  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety— perhaps  more  than  any  others — will 
determine  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
What  they  do  will  surely  affect  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  people,  and  our  country's 
position  as  a  leader  and  stabilizer  of  the 
world  economy. 

AIXJES    NOT   ADVERSARIES 

Business  and  government  can  ill  afford  to 
be  adversaries.  So  mutual  are  our  Interests,  so 
formidable  are  our  challenges,  that  our  times 
demand  our  strengthened  alliance.  The  suc- 
cess of  each  largely  depends  upon  the  other. 
Today,  business  and  government  are  each 
becoming  more  Involved  In  the  affairs  of  the 
other. 

No  businessman  today — neither  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  corporation  nor  the  corner 
druggist — can  operate  without  consideration 
of  government  restrictions  and  regulations.  A 
bin  passed  In  a  distant  capltol  can  affect  his 
business  as  much  as  a  drop  In  sales  or  a  deci- 
sion made  In  his  front  office.  S.E.C.,  F.T.C.. 
H.E.W.  are  more  than  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  the  businessman.  Their  policies  and  direc- 
tives, along  with  the  problems  of  Interlocking 
directorships,  taxes,  Inspections,  government 
standards  and  guidelines,  and  legislative 
hearings  are  all  part  of  his  business.  More- 
over, the  bxislnessman  Is  now  encountering 
new  interest — at  all  levels  of  government — In 
the  rights  of  the  consumer,  In  how  much  the 
businessman  asks  for  his  products  and  how 
much  he  pays  his  employes. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  businessman 
should  long  for  a  return  to  simpler  days,  to 
the  imcompllcated  world  of  buy  and  sell  we 
used  to  know.  But  the  clock  of  history  does 
not  turn  back.  Government  Involvement  in 
business  today  Is  a  fact  of  life  and  In  appro- 
priate amount  It  Is  necessary  to  the  nation's 
progress. 

It  ts  Important,  therefore,  that  business 
begin  with  an  understanding  of  this  fact,  and 
cooperate  In  all  areas  where  cooperation  <fan 
help  further  the  nation's  interest. 

There  are  many  areas,  however.  In  Which 
the  responsibilities  of  government  and  busi- 
ness are  better  left  separate.  We  both  have 
an  obligation  to  recognize  those  areas  and  to 
respect  them. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  business  and  gov- 
ernment are  already  working  together  toward 
national  goals.  Business  is  taking  a  hand  in 
affairs  which  were  once  the  exclusive  province 
of  local.  State,  or  Federal  government. 

Talk  about  effective  cooperation  between 
business  and  government  Is  giving  way  to 
action.  Only  recently  we  have  begun  to  Join 
In  efforts  to  alleviate  urban  and  social  Ills 
which  bedevil  our  society  and  contradict  our 
prosperity.  Business  is  training  and  hiring 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  helping  to  give 
minorities  a  better  economic  break.  Business, 
with  government.  Is  helping  to  restore,  renew, 
and  rebuild  our  cities  and  our  countryside. 
We  work  togetl>er  to  shape  our  national  pol- 
icy, and  to  fulfill  our  public  purpose.  And 
there  Is  much,  much  more  for  us  to  do 
together. 

As  the  challenges  to  our  nation  Intensify 
and  multiply,  we  can  expect — and  should  en- 
courage— business  and  government  to  draw 
even  closer  together.  Both  the  business  com- 
munity and  our  country  stand  to  gain  If  we 
work  together — if  we  come  together,  not  as 
adversaries,  but  as  allies. 

After  all,  we  share  many  common  objec- 
tives. We  both  want  a  flourishing  economy 
and  a  prosperous  citizenry.  We  both  want  a 
better  America  with  more  equal  Justice  and 
J  broader  opportunities.  We  both  want  to 
maintain  honesty  In  the  marketplace:  gov- 
ernment wants  It  because  It  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  consumer,  and  business  be- 
cause Its  success  depends  on  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. 

Business  and  government  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  communicate  and  exchange  views. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  must  build  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
triist  and  confidence,  with  each  respecting 
the  rights  and  opinions  of  the  other,  so  that 
we  may  make  our  free  competitive  system 
satisfy  the  leglUmate  needs  of  our  people^ 
We  should  not  expect  that  we  will  always 
agree.  But  we  can  hope  to  achieve  better 
understanding. 

America's  high  standard  of  living  Is  In 
large  part  a  tribute  to  American  business, 
and  we  must  maintain  public  confidence  In 
the  practices  and  products  of  business.  We 
must  strike  a  proper  balance  between  busi- 
ness activities  and  constructive  ^government 
programs. 

BUILDING    FREE    ENTERPRISE 

There  Is  much  business  and  government 
can  do  together.  We  can  build  upon  three  es- 
senUals  of  free  enterprise;  Incentive,  a  free 
market,  and  management  efficiency. 

Opportunity  for  profit  Is  the  basic  Incen- 
tive of  business — and  businessmen  need 
make  no  apology  for  seeking  It.  When  we 
earn  a  profit,  we  need  not  be  defensive  about 
It.  The  reward  of  profit  Is  the  prime  reason 
for  being  In  business. 

But  every  businessman  knows  there  are 
other  incentives'  We  have  all  felt,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pride  of  accomplishment,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  helping  community  and  country, 
of  providing  opportunities  for  young  people 
and  watching  them  develop,  and  the  contin- 
uing excitement  of  growing,  of  doing  more, 
of  contributing  more.  Our  incentives  are  to 
contribute  as  well  as  to  earn.  These  Incen- 
tives of  free  enterprise — profit  and  the  less 
tangible  rewards — have  achieved  the  best 
utilization  of  man's  energy  and  brains.  The 
govprnment  can  make  a  great  contribution 
by  keeping  these  incentives  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  cumbersome  restrictions. 

If  such  incentives  are  the  carrot  of  free 
enterprise,  competition  in  a  free  market  is 
the  stick.  A  free  market  is  one  where  goods 
can  be  produced  and  sold  competitively, 
where  success  Is  earned  on  the  basis  of  cus- 
tomer choice — on  merit  not  presumption — 
and  where  the  ultimate  test  of  a  product  Is 
that  its  value  to  the  customer  be  greater  than 
Its  cost. 

Government  can  both  Increase  Incentive 
and  Improve  market  conditions  If  it  will 
simplify  regulations,  eliminate  unnecessary 
restrictions,  develop  sensible  tax  laws,  and 
free  industry  from  political  harassment. 
Government  must  provide  a  climate  of  mini- 
mum restraint  and  maximum  freedom  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest. 

Operating  In  a  free  market,  with  incentives 
business  must  provide  the  third  essential  of 
free  enterprise,  management  efficiency.  Com- 
petition for  profits  In  a  free  market  demands 
a  high  degree  of  management  skill  and  effi- 
ciency. Management  efficiency.  In  turn,  as- 
sures more  and  better  products,  lower  prices, 
higher  wages,  and  greater  profits  and  divi- 
dends— all  fundamentals  of  a  healthy,  grow- 
ing economy. 

Conversely,  no  economy  nor  society  can 
long  afford  management  Inefficiency,  whether 
it  stems  from  ineptness,  lack  of  incentive,  or 
unnecessary  government  interference. 

GROWTH     IN     FREEDOM 

The  United  States  was  born  free,  wholly 
new,  a  young  energetic  force  in  the  world. 
For  almost  two  centuries,  we  have  affirmed 
the  value  of  freedom.  We  have  grown.  In 
freedom,  to  international  greatness.  Our 
manpower,  resources,  and  technology — com- 
bined with  a  reasonable  political  climate  and 
a  free  competitive  economic  system — have 
made  us  the  envy  of  every  other  country. 

Yet,  the  American  concept  of  free  enter- 
prise is  sometimes  questioned  at  home  and 
often  challenged  abroad. 

Here  at  home,  some  men  question  If  this 
"old-fashioned"  system  Is  still  what  the  bet- 
ter-educated, more  sophisticated,  more  finan- 
claUy  sufficient  society  of  today  really  wants. 
Or  can  some  other  system  do  a  better  Job? 

At  the  same  time,  throughout  the  world. 
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other  nations,  with  other  systems,  aspire  to 
our  affluence.  Dreaming  of  a  better  world, 
they  seek  to  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
Some  are  making  substantial  economic  prog- 
ress. In  the  markeu  of  the  world,  America 
Ls  aggressively  challenged  by  new.  vigorous, 
determined,  and  capable  competition. 

This  developing  challenge  Is  seen  the  great 
growth  of  Imports  into  the  United  StaWs. 
These  are  in  fields  where  our  country  was 
long  Impregnable,  such  as  steel,  automobiles, 
electronics  and  electrical  equipment.  The 
challenge  Is  also  evident  In  the  Increasing 
competition  our  exports  are  meeting  In  world 
markets.  These  competitive  developments 
have  seriously  reduced  our  favorable  balance 
of  trade. 

THE  VITAL  QUESTION 

The  question  upon  which  depends  so  much 
of  America's  future  Is  this:  Can  free  govern- 
ment and  free  business — each  faithful  to  Its 
purpose — work  together  to  serve  our  nation's 
greater  interest.  Can  we  make  free  enterprise 
equal  to  these  new  challenges? 

We  can,  if  we  as  a  people  have  the  will, 
the  unity  of  purpose,  and  the  determination 
that  has  carried  our  nat,lon  through  other 
great  challenges.  * 

We  must  retain  what  Is  good  In  our  sys- 
tem, and  Improve  It  where  possible.  We  must 
be  ready  to  throw  out  what  may  be  bad,  but 
we  must  take  care  that  we  not  sacrifice  the 
achievements  of  almost  two  centuries  of  free 
enterprise.  We  must  not  trade  proven  values 
for  mythical  goals — some  of  which  could  de- 
stroy our  system  and  frustrate  the  national 
objectives  toward  which  we  aspire. 

We  businessmen  must  be  prepared  to  do 
our  part.  We  start  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  free  enterprise,  not  a  controlled  econo- 
my. Is  our  best  answer  to  economic  challenge. 
We  must  give  freely  of  our  energies,  ex- 
perience, and  management  skills.  We  must 
develop  the  social  awareness  and  flexibility 
needed  to  meet  fast-changing  situations. 
Shifting  social  values  and  pressures  should 
stimulate— not  reduce — our  response  and 
summon  the  finest  leadership  of  which  we 
are  capable. 

We  must  bring  to  the  task  the  same  quali- 
ties that  spell  business  success — integrity, 
experience,  precision,  knowledge,  responsi- 
bility, honesty,  and  dedication.  There  is  no 
short-cut:  no  slap-dash  way.  The  challenges 
are  not  short-term.  The  stakes  are  no  less 
than  the  continued  Improvement  of  our 
standard  of  living  and  the  preservation  of 
American  leadership  In  the  world. 

As  we  approach  these  tasks,  perhaps  our 
greatest  need  Is  for  understanding.  We  must 
develop  more  effective  communication 
among  all  segments  of  our  society  between 
labor  and  management,  teachers  and  par- 
ents, biislness  and  the  consumer,  and — in 
the  area  that  concerns  us  tonight — between 
government  and  business. 

UNDERSTANDING THE  KEY  TO  COOPERATION 

The  key  to  cooperation  is  understanding — 
of  business  by  government  and  government 
by  business.  In  some  respects,  the  two  come 
together  as  virtual  strangers.  And  not  with- 
out reason.  American  businessmen  have 
grown  up  In  a  tradition  of  non-interference, 
a  tradition  now  undergoing  scrutiny  and 
change. 

Once  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  government 
official  to  take  office  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  business,  often  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. Today  young  men  select  their  fields 
early  in  life  and  pursue  increasingly  narrow, 
more  specialized  careers  in  government  or  In 
business.  With  different  standards  of  success, 
those  m  one  field  tend  to  grow  more  apart 
from  those  in  the  other. 

Misunderstanding  Is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  separateness.  And  many  areas  of 
misunderstanding  stand  between  government 
and  business.  Tonight,  I  would  mention  two 
examples.  One  Is  the  Imperfect  understand- 
ing and  consequent  distrust  of  bignete  in 
business.  The  other  is  the  assumptloa  that 
productivity  advance  is  automatic  and  a  sure- 
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fir*    eorrectlTe    for    p|)Ucle«    which    pro&vc* 
InflAtton. 

THX  BUCABO^  or  BICNSSS 

Blgneaa — per  se — la  iiot  bad.  as  some  would 
have  ua  think.  On  tie  contrary,  it  la  con- 
struettve  and  haa  made  possible  much  of  our 
national  economic  progress. 

We  are  a  big  couqtry.  We  live  in  a  big 
world.  We  have  big  government,  big  unions, 
and  big  business.  But  some  people  seem  to 
talk  moat  about — an4  worry  most  about— 
the  bigness  of  busines*. 

Many  who  deplore  the  bigness  of  business 
mistake  economic  coi^petiUon  for  the  pred- 
atory life  of  the  Jun^e,  where  the  big  grow 
bigger  as  the  small  g^w  fewer.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  The  growth  pt  big  biulness  has  not 
occurred  at  the  expend  of  small  businesses. 
As  the  head  of  the  Si^all  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  pointed  oiit,  a  century  ago  about 
300,000  businesses — nearly  all  small  by  to- 
day's standards — servW  a  p>opulatlon  of  29 
million.  Today  4.8  million  serve  a  p>opulatlon 
of  300  million.  So,  While  population  has 
grown  sevenfold,  the  Inumber  of  businesses 
has  multiplied  16  tlmee. 

Big  and  small  businesses  are  mutually  de- 
pendent. ^The  critics  of  bigness  forget  this, 
ov«rlookl»g  that  the  btg  company  is  also  a 
big  customer.  Oenera]  Motors,  for  example, 
spends  nearly  half  of  its  Income  for  the  goods 
and  services  of  more  tlian  37,000  smaller  buai- 
neaeea— over  three-quarters  of  whom  employ 
fewer  than  100  people.  Then,  to  sell  its  prod- 
ucts, Oeneral  Motors  depends  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  addltlontl  small  businesses — on 
14.000  vehicle  dealerships  and  128,000  other 
retail  outlets.  I 

Big  and  small  business  aid  and  support 
each  other  to  the  bfneflt  of  the  nation's 
economy  and  the  Indirtdual  customer.  Small 
business  Is  frequently  the  source  of  new 
products  and  new  m^thoda^niill  business 
offers  Imaginative  enltteprer^fts  a  range  of 
opportunity  for  Individual  Initiative.  And 
small  btislneea  la  well  able  to  offer  the  per- 
sonal service,  special  attention,  and  flexible 
operation  required  to] meet  the  increasingly 
varied  demands  of  the{  consumer. 

BtCNXSS  AND  jCOMPETTnON 

Moreover,  bigness  1)  often  misunderstood 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  monopoly  power. 
But  the  proof  of  monopoly  is  not  the  size  of 
firms,  nor  the  fewne^  of  Arms  In  an  In- 
dustry. Rather.  It  la  tie  absence  of  competi- 
tion that  identifies  monopoly. 

In  the  automobile  business,  for  example, 
competition  Is  the  central  fact  of  life.  Auto 
manufacturers  compete  In  product  innova- 
tions, price,  and  marl|etlng  techniques.  The 
four  major  domestic  i  companies  offer  382 
models,  and  foreign  Companies  offer  scores 
more  in  the  American  (narket. 

Tet  even  the  smallest  automobile  manu- 
facturer Is  a  big  company.  Automobiles,  be- 
cause of  their  sheer  sl^e  and  complexity  need 
large  capital  investments  If  they  are  to  bo 
produced  in  the  volunje  essential  to  low  cost. 
Their  design  demands  large  research  and  de- 
velopment organlzatlops.  Their  manufacture 
calls  for  extensive  fatuities  and  large  and 
skilled  labor  forces.  T^eir  sale  and  servicing 
requires  a  nationwide  tietwork  of  showrooms, 
service  centers,  and  p*ts  warehoxises. 

Big  companies  also!  exist  In  many  other 
fields  that  are  highly  Competitive.  In  nilnols 
alone  are  headquartered  57  of  the  500  largest 
Industrial  corporation^  In  America.  You  can 
be  proud  of  the  Importtmt  contributions  they 
have  made  to  our  nation's  economic  growth. 

Those  who  decry  the  bigness  of  private 
indtistry    fall    to    consider    the    unwelcome 


alternatives. 


When  government  takes  over  an  Industry, 
responsibility  only  shirts  to  other  hands,  to 
managers  bound  by  political  strings  and  slow 
to  respond  to  consuiAer  needs.  Or  when  a 
number  ot  smaller  companies  are  artificially 
sustained  In  business,  prices  tend  to  rise  and 
value  to  tba  consumer  drops. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  gltim  prophets  of  doom  have  always 
predicted — and  soma  still  do — that  the 
growth  of  corporate  business  must  Inevitably 
lead  to  a  maastve  takeover  of  power.  They 
envision  our  country  transformed  Into  a  cor- 
porate state,  where  the  private  corporation 
is  dominant.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  If  you  question  this,  just  ask  some 
of  us  who  are  asked  to  "visit  Washington" 
regularly. 

Both  the  bigness  in  American  business  and 
the  progress  of  our  economy  result  from  our 
historic  freedom  to  com.pete.  The  company 
that  does  the  beet  job  gives  progress  to  our 
country.  And  the  people,  In  turn,  by  buying 
its  products,  give  the  company  Its  size. 
America  must  always  have  a  place  for  big 
business  if  our  country  Is  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully In  the  widening  markets  of  the 
world. 

PROoucnvrrT,  wages  and  pbicxs 

In  addition  to  the  myth  of  dangerous  big- 
ness, there  is  also  serious  misunderstanding 
of  the  concept  of  productivity  and  how  It 
applies  to  wages  and  prices. 

Productivity  is  a  popular  word  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  And  It  has  a  place  there.  In 
fact,  twenty  years  ago.  Oeneral  Motors  helped 
give  historic  recognition  to  the  truth  that 
continuing  technological  Improvement  Is  es- 
sential to  the  progress  of  all.  In  1948,  for  the 
first  time,  our  union  agreements  had  a  pro- 
vision for  relating  wage  Improvement  to  the 
increasing  productivity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Expanding  markets,  efficient  management, 
and  technological  innovation  have  helped 
American  Industry  achieve  a  startling  In- 
crease In  productivity. 

But,  unfortunately,  many  people  have 
come  to  take  annual  productivity  Increases 
for  granted,  to  accept  them  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  Christmas  coming  every  December. 
Surely,  the  popular  logic  goes,  since  produc- 
tivity never  falls  to  go  up  every  year,  a  com- 
p>any  can  afford  to  lower  its  prices,  or  Increase 
its  wages,  or  both. 

But  popular  logic  falls  to  remember  that 
the  mucb-dlscussed  annual  gain  In  produc- 
tivity Is  only  an  average.  In  some  years,  there 
is  a  higher  productivity  gain  throughout  the 
economy;  in  other  years  productivity  falls 
short.  Some  Industries  achieve  more,  but 
others  less. 

In  any  case,  a  fixed  Increase — whether 
3.2%  or  2.8%  or  whatever  fig\ire  you  want  to 
use — Is  only  an  average.  Much  like  the  size 
of  the  average  family,  3.7  persons,  It  is  a 
figure  so  exact  that  no  parent  has  ever  been 
able  to  achieve  it.  The  three  Is  easy.  It  is 
that  seven-tenths  of  a  person  that  is  hard. 

TKX  XLUSIVX  OBJScnvx 

An  annual  Increase  In  productivity  Is  not 
automatic,  but  must  be  earned,  and  re- 
earned,  every  year.  Management  each  year 
must  take  off  from  a  higher  base.  Each  year 
we  must  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to  be  as 
efficient  as  we  can.  Then  we  must  be  even 
more  efficient  the  next  year.  It  Is  never  easy 
to  Improve  on  yo\ir  best — and  do  It  every 
year. 

Productivity  can  be  adversely  affected  by 
many  factors:  unnecessary  work  stoppages, 
resistance  to  Improved  technology,  low- 
quality  workmanship,  absenteeism  and  poor 
employe  morale — Just  to  mention  a  few. 

Moreover,  Increased  productivity  Is  predi- 
cated, not  on  speed-up,  but  upon  the  expec- 
tation of  a  fair  day's  work  from  every  em- 
ploye. The  objective  of  technological  Im- 
provement Is  to  Increase  the  output  of  the 
labor  force  while  still  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  fair  day's  work  from  every  em- 
ploye. 

The  illusion  that  the  annual  Increase  In 
productivity  Is  automatic  underlies  many 
hasty  and  hostile  reactlotts  to  wage  and  price 
decisions. 

We  cannot  have  balanced  ecoiKunlc  growth 
If  Infifttlon  Is  allowed  to  continue  at  Its  cvi- 
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rent  rate.  Price  stability,  equitable  wages, 
and  technological  Innovation  are  essential  to 
continued  economic  progress.  Our  nation  en- 
Joyed  remarkable  growth  from  1961  through 
1964,  with  good  balance  between  wages  and 
productivity.  But  Imbalance  since  then,  com- 
bined with  excessive  growth  in  demand,  have 
produced  the  Inflationary  tendencies  which 
now  imperil  our  economy.  We  have  seen  our 
world  balance  of  trade  deteriorate  In  the  past 
few  years  as  we  have  priced  ourselves  out  of 
competition  In  many  different  lines.  We  can- 
not eliminate  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem, nor  long  preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
unless  we  balance  wages  with  productivity. 

We  must  find  ways  to  draw  the  public's 
attention  to  excessive  wage  demands  and 
their  Implications  on  prices  as  vigorously  as 
price  changes  are  emphasized.  And  we  must 
do  so  before  the  fact — not  after  the  wage 
contract  Is  signed,  and  Its  impact  on  prices 
becomes  inevitable. 

These  two  myths — of  Increased  productiv- 
ity that  Is  automatic  and  bigness  that  is 
dangerous — are  typical  of  the  misunder- 
standings that  better  communication  can 
clear  up  as  government  and  business  work 
more  closely  together. 

THX  TASK    WK    FACK    TOGXTHXa 

The  constant  objective  of  our  concerted 
efforts  should  be  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  that  Is  the  dis- 
tinctive hallmark  of  our  national  economic 
life. 

Our  American  system — the  profit  system, 
or  free  enterprise,  or  capitalism,  call  it  what 
you  will — has  produced  a  far  better  social 
product  than  any  other  cystem  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  has  not  achieved  a  perfect 
social  order,  but  our  constant  mission  as 
Americans  is  to  improve  it,  not  to  weaken  it. 
History  has  cast  us  as  builders  and  not  de- 
stroyers. 

Management's  obligation  to  its  stockhold- 
ers is,  of  course,  clear  and  primary.  Those 
who  own  a  business  expect  to  earn  a  profit 
on  their  investment.  But  profits  and  progress 
do  not  compete.  Rather,  each  produces  the 
other. 

Mismanaged  Industry  can  neither  make  a 
profit  nor  build  a  nation.  Profit  provides  the 
funds  for  growth  and  progress;  growth  that 
in  America  has  underwritten  our  unmatched 
system  of  individual  seciirity,  opportunity 
and  dignity. 

So  governments'  concern  with  social  prog- 
ress finds  an  ally,  not  an  adversary,  in  busi- 
ness. The  job  of  business  is  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  goods  and  services  at  thi 
est  economic  cost.  To  do  this,  business  In 
novates.  It  grows,  it  creates  more  economic 
opportunities.  In  short,  it  gives  progress  to 
the  nation. 

Oovernment  can  and  should  promote  a 
better  business  climate — not  for  the  sake  of 
the  businessman,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
stockholder,  nor  the  worker,  nor  even  the 
consumer — but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Business  wants  a  better  understand- 
ing with  government,  and  will  continue  to 
work  cooperatively  to  assure  our  continued 
progress  as  a  nation. 

Americans  must  always  be  free  to  criticize. 
Criticize,  yes,  tt£t  Is  our  right.  But  serve 
also,  that  Is  our  duty. 

A  PAST  FOB  EACH,  A  PART  FOB  AIX 

The  better  America  we  must  help  build 
summons  from  each  of  us  a  dedication,  a 
compassion,  an  effort,  and  a  sacrifice.  Every 
American  must  try  to  serve  by  involving 
himself  In  the  dally  work  of  our  society.  We 
must  make  sure  that  the  legacy  of  our  Amer- 
ica is  not  lost  or  diminished  by  our  Inac- 
tion, our  indifference,  our  Intolerance,  or  our 
Indolence. 

We  must  be  willing  to  face  the  bard  facts 
of  what  we  must  do.  America  grew  great  be- 
cause ita  people  were  characterised  by  energy 
and  Industry.  We  had  a  willingness  to  work — 
and  a  determination  to  earn. 
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We  live  In  a  challenging  age  where  much 
can  be  accomplished— and  quickly.  We  must 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  for  crea- 
tive change.  Material  progress  has  given  us 
more  leisure  time,  more  time  to  think,  to 
concern  ourselves  with  things  outside  o\ir 
own  jobs,  our  own  communities. 

Perhaps,  to  some  extent,  this  has  stimu- 
lated the  discontent  that  is  so  evident  in 
our  world  today.  More  people  want  to  par- 
ticipate, to  Involve  themselves,  to  shape 
events  with  their  own  hands. 

If  we   are  to  be  creators  of  constructive 
change,  we  need  not  only  to  be  involved  our- 
selves, but  must  be  aware  of  what  others  are 
doing.  We  must  see  for  ourselves,  come  out 
\     of  Isolation. 

\  The  means  of  conununlcation  have  never 
been  more  available.  Never  have  we  had  more 
way*  and  opportunities  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  our  customers,  suppli- 
ers, employes,  stockholders,  the  public,  and 
government. 

Il»    SEBVICE    TO   FBEEDOM 

Tonight,  we  consider  what  we  can  do, 
with  government,  to  preserve  free  enterprise. 
We  might  keep  in  mind  what  Edward  Gib- 
bon wrote  of  the  people  of  ancient  Athens: 

"In  the  end,  more  than  they  wanted  free- 
dom, they  wanted  security.  They  wanted  a 
comfortable  life  and  they  lost  it  all — secu- 
rity, comfort  and  freedom.  When  the  Athe- 
nians finally  wanted  not  to  give  to  society, 
but  for  society  to  give  to  them,  when  the 
freedom  they  wished  for  most  was  freedom 
from  responslbUlty,  then  Athens  ceased  to  be 
free.  .  .  ." 

Let  us,  by  our  service  to  our  society,  as- 
sure that  no  future  historian  shall  ever 
write  that  of  America.  Rather,  let  him  say 
that  America  remained  free,  free  because  its 
people  so  valued  their  freedom  that  they 
gave  themselves  fully  to  Its  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

launch  any  lawful  business,  and  If  he  is  will- 
ing to  work  hard  enough,  succeed. 

Free  education  through  high  school  and 
often  through  college,  free  elections,  unlim- 
ited opportunity.  What's  wrong  with  all 
that?  Who  are  these  people  who  scorn  it  and 
want  to  change  it — and  to  what? 


U.S.A.  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  all 
the  criticism  of  affairs  domestic  it  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  still 
the  golden  land  of  opportunity.  While  we 
strive  to  preserve  equal  justice  under  law 
in  better  fashion  than  in  some  areas  pre- 
vails in  an  atmosphere  prejudiced  by 
bigotry,  and  although  some  among  our 
society  seem  to  prefer  anarchy  to  law 
and  order  with  justice,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  citizens  live  in 
freedom  with  opportunity  to  improve 
themselves,  their  families  and  their  soci- 
ety at  every  hand. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  a  recent  advertisement  by  the 
Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  appearing  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  as  follows: 
What's  So  Wrong  Abotjt  America  That 
We're  So  Frantic  To  Chakge  It? 

We  have  by  far  the  most  of  the  highest 
paid  Jobs  In  the  world. 

We  take  better  care  of  our  orphans,  old 
people,  sick  and  poor — far  better  care — than 
almost  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

American  housewives,  factory  'and  farm 
workers,  have  more  and  better  laborS*aving 
devices  than  workers  anywhere  else — and  as 
a  result  live  longer  and  better,  andNStay 
younger  and  healthier. 

United  States  and  Canada  are  among  the 
few  places  left  where  anyone  who  wants  can 


FIPTY  GOVERNORS  ARE  WRONG 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOMK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
16,  1968,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin  - 
istration  held  hearings  on  the  regula- 
tions which  it  has  proposed  for  estab- 
lishing a  two-hearing  system  on  loca- 
tion and  design  of  federally  financed 
highways.  I  strongly  supported  those 
regulations  at  that  hearing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
in  past  Congresses  as  well  as  the  91st 
Congress  which  would  similarly  require 
public  hearings. 

The  need  for  hearings  on  highway 
projects  has  become  increasingly  clear 
during  the  past  few  years.  Too  often  the 
residents  of  a  community  in  which  a 
highway  is  to  be  constructed  have  been 
excluded  frcwn  the  decisions  affecting  its 
location  and  design  with  a  resulting 
adverse  effect  upon  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  interests  of  affected 

The  Governors  of  all  50  States  of  the 
United  States  have  recorded  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  regulations.  Gov- 
ernor after  Governor  objected  to  "in- 
terference by  the  Federal  Government 
in  'State  highway  programs.' "  All  50 
Governors  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Fed^ 
eral  Government  presently  finances  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  "State  highway 
programs"  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  the 
Governor  of  New  York  SUte,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  and  his  commissioner  of 
transportation,  John  B.  McMorran,  not 
only  opposed  the  proposed  regulations 
but  urged  that  New  York  State  Con- 
gressmen do  so.  The  Governor's  posi- 
tion represents  a  shocking  capitulation 
to  the  highway  lobby  which  has  been 
notable  for  its  disregard  of  human  and 
social  values. 

I  again  urge  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  issue  the  long  overdue 
regulations,  refusing  to  yield  to  the  com- 
bination of  State  highway  officials,  high- 
way builders,  and  the  50  Governors  who 
are  wrong  as  the  New  York  Times  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  following  editorial  on 
December  23,  1968. 

I  also  enclose  the  text  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration on  December  16,  1968. 

The  material  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  23,  1968 1 
FiFTT  Governors  Abe  Wrong 

Fifty  million  Frenchmen,  as  the  old  adage 
goes,  can't  be  wrong.  But  all  fifty  Governors 
of  these  United  States  can  be.  especially 
when  their  Judgment  is  clouded  by  greedi- 
ness to  tetch  onto  Federal  highway  funds. 
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TTie  National  Governors'  Conference — a 
conclave  of  mansion  dwellers  whose  tenancies 
are  not  threatened  by  buUdoBers — voted 
unanimously  to  oppose  new  Federal  regula- 
tions that  would  permit  local  residents  to 
TTiakP  more  effective  appeals  against  pro- 
posed highway  routes.  Governor  Godwin  of 
Virginia  complained  that  the  new  rules  would 
place  the  "decision-making  responsibility" 
in  "the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  ultimately 
in  the  Federal  courts."  But  the  dust  from 
that  states'  right*  rhetoric  won't  cover  up 
the  real  issues. 

While  rail  transport  facilities  have  been 
permitted  to  decay.  Congress  has  voted  bil- 
lions each  year  for  superhighways  between 
the  cities,  with  the  result  that  the  buUdozer 
has  become  the  juggernaut  of  the  modern 
age.  Highways  are  necessary — yes;  but  the 
ruthlessness  with  which  highways  have  cut 
through  city  and  country  without  considera- 
tion for  the  people  who  live  there  has  become 
a  national  scandal.  Areas  of  historic  interest 
and  scenic  beauty  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
indiscriminate  carpeting  of  the  countryside 
with  concrete. 

The  new  Federal  regulations  are  a  slight 
step  toward  redressing  the  balance  of  power 
in  highway  location.  They  will  give  ordinary 
people  a  little  more  voice  against  the  ma- 
chine. As  a  means  of  protecting  homes  and 
preventing  the  defilement  of  the  countryside, 
they  should  be  embraced,  not  opposed,  by  the 
fifty  governors,  including  the  Governor  of 
New  York. 

Testimony  of  Congressman  Wuxiam  F.  Ryan 
Before  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion   Hearing    on    Proposed    Regulations 
Regarding  Pdblic   Hearings  on   Location 
AND  Design  of  Federally  Financed  High- 
ways, December  16.   1968 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  to  require 
public   hearings  on  location   and   design  of 
federally  financed  highways.  The  importance 
of  this  Issue  has  long  been  recognized  by  nu- 
merous public  officials,  including  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  myself.  On 
December    12,    eight    Members    of    Congress 
joined  me  in  urging  that  the  new  rules  be 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible.  Those  Members 
of  Congress  included:   Rep.  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham   (D-NY),   Rep.   Frank    Brasco    (D-NY). 
Rep.  George  Brown,  Jr.  (D-Callf),  Rep.  John 
Conyers,  Jr.    (D-Mlch),  Rep.   Charles  Dlggs, 
Jr.    (D-Mlch),   Rep    Lee  Hamilton    (D-Ind), 
Rep.  Patsy  Mink  (D-Hawali) .  and  Rep  Ogden 
Reid  (R-NY). 

The  thrust  of  our  comments  In  that  letter 
pertained  to  the  clearly  demonstrated  need 
for  requiring  full  public  hearings  prior  to  the 
time  that  final  commitments  are  made  by 
State  highway  offlciaJs  lor  construction  of 
highway  projects.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
the  complete  report  called  for  in  the  new 
rules  detailing  the  economic,  social  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  project  on  the  adja- 
cent locality  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  any 
decision  to  commit  public  monies  to  con- 
struction of  highways.  Let  me  briefly  sum- 
marize why  I  think  these  regulations  are 
necessary. 

First,  it  Is  necessary  that  public  hearings 
be  mandatory  If  those  Individuals  most  af- 
fected by  the  location  and  design  of  highway 
projects— the  residents  of  the  surrounding 
community — are  to  be  guaranteed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  on  the  propriety 
of  projectt  whUe  plans  are  stlU  subject  to 
modification  or  cancellation.  Far  too  often. 
reeidenU  In  an  affected  locality  learn  of  Im- 
pending construction  alter  contractual  com- 
mltmenw  for  Implementation  have  already 
been  made  by  State  and  City  highway  offi- 
cials. If  the  rule  currently  under  considera- 
tion is  adopted,  the  mandatory  hearings  on 
both  location  and  design  provided  for  in  that 
regulation  will  Inrure  local  residents  the  op- 
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portunlty  to  which  they  jare  entitled  to  m&ke 
their  vlewa  known.  i 

The  requirement*  outUned  In  Section  3.17 
of  the  regulation*  constitute  a  second  Im- 
portant feature  of  new  rules.  That  Section 
would  allow  "Interested  persons"  to  appeal 
the  decision  of  the  dlHslon  engineer  re- 
sponsible for  the  location  and  design  of  a 
highway  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. This  right  to  appeal  la  Important  for  two 
reasons.  First,  It  would  give  citizens  dlssatls- 
fled  with  the  decision  of' State  or  City  high- 
way officials  a  chance  to  make  their  case 
before  an  Impartial  ageqcy  that  could  more 
extensively  balance  the  Heed  for  the  project 
against  the  resulting  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  consequences  on  the  adjacent 
locality.  The  additional  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion and  debate  provided  for  In  Section 
3.17  would  be  well  wortl^  any  delay  In  con- 
struction necessitated  bjl  this  second  review 
process. 

Secondly,  the  requlrenjents  of  Section  3.17 
would  enable  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration to  ascertain  wl|ether  State  or  City 
officials  had  given  full  consideration  to 
social,  economic,  and  enHronmental  effects, 
and.  slgnlflcantly,  whether  these  officials  had 
utlllacd  liUaimatlon  presented  by  "Inter- 
ested., persona  and  groups"  as  specified  in 
the  language  of  that  Sefctlon.  The  require- 
ments of  that  Section  would  not  mean  that 
local  and  State  declsloiis  would  be  auto- 
matically over-ruled.  On|  the  contrary,  the 
burden  of  proof  in  mo^  cases  would  rest 
with  those  Individuals  dissatLsfled  with  the 
decision  of  State  highway  experts.  However. 
In  cases  where  decisions  eiearly  contradicted 
the  economic,  social,  and;  environmental  in- 
terests of  significant  numbers  of  community 
residents,  those  citizens  would  be  provided 
with  Institutionalized  |tppeal  procedures. 
Community  reaction  to  0ven  an  unpopular 
project  would  surely  be ;  Improved  if  those 
most  dissatisfied  with  thq  decision  to  under- 
take It  had  at  least  enjpyed  adequate  op- 
portunity to  express  thelf  views. 

Section  3.13  outlines  procedures  which 
meet  another  of  my  concerns.  That  Section 
would  require  State  highway  departments  to 
give  consideration  to  tb^  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  cotisequences  of  a 
planned  highway  before  requests  were  made 
for  location  and  design  a)pproval.  It  further 
specifies  that  "conslderaitlon  .  .  .  shall  in- 
clude analysis  of  Informttlon  submitted  to 
State  highway  departmefits  In  connection 
with  public  hearings  or  In  response  to  the 
notice  of  the  location  or  design  for  which  a 
State  highway  departmebt  intends  to  re- 
quest approval."  The  Incentive  this  require- 
ment would  give  to  State  officials  to  give 
full  consideration  to  all  bf  the  effects  of  a 
project — and  not  simply  '  the  Improvements 
in  traffic  movement — wouid  result  In  a  more 
rounded  analysis  of  the  vtirlous  Interests  In- 
volved. An  additional  consequence  would  be 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  projects  that 
have  to  be  abandoned,  ifter  expensive  re- 
search and  planning,  because  of  adverse 
community  reaction.  Th^se,  then  are  some 
of  the  advantages  that  iitfould  accrue  If  the 
proposed  regulations  wefe  adopted.  What 
objections  have  been  raided  to  their  enact- 
ment? 

Some  State  highways  officials,  including 
the  Commissioner  of  Transportation  from  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  hfive  suggested  that 
the  procedures  and  appeal  system  proposed 
would  shift  the  emphasis  Away  from  an  area- 
wide  view  that  looks  to  ttie  benefit  of  a  wide 
community  to  a  more  profrlnclal  and  narrow 
analysis  of  the  interests  involved.  However, 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  whlclk  has  extensive  ex- 
perience in  area-wide  pla^inlng,  would  give 
full  consideration  to  the  larger  s]3«ctrum  of 
Interests  which  State  hi^way  officials  be- 
lieve to  be  at  stake.  Agal^,  the  existence  of 
Federal  review  procedure^  does  not  mean 
that    the    Federal    Hlghwiy    Administration 
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would  necessarily  uphold  local  sentiments 
when  they  conflict  with  planned  highway 
problems.  What  It  does  mean  is  that  addi- 
tional consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
Issues  Involved  when  there  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantial disagreement  on  the  necessity  or 
specific  plans  for  location  and  design  of  the 
project. 

The  second  principal  criticism  of  the  new 
rules  is  that  they  Infringe  upon  State's  rights 
and  the  administrative  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  State  agencies  by  their  respective 
legislatures.  It  must  be  granted  that  soip». 
States  already  provide  regulations  analogous 
to  those  proposed.  But  the  vast  majority  do^ 
not.  Moreover,  the  Issues  involved  in  this 
question  are  simply  too  Important  to  allow 
each  State  to  adopt  regulations  over  a  period 
of  time  deemed  appropriate  by  State  officials. 
This  is  why  the  promulgation  of  "guidelines 
and  standards  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration" would  not  be  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  the  problem.  Citizens  whose  eco- 
nomic, social  and  environmental  interests 
are  threatened  by  a  planned  highway  project 
should  not  have  to  wait  until  State  highway 
officials  decide  that  the  "guidelines"  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  are  appro- 
priate standards  for  their  State.  We  must 
have  national  standards  that  give  concerned 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  fully  express  their 
opinions. 

The  "states  rights"  argument  additionally 
ignores  the  fact  that  approximately  90%  of 
the  total  cost  of  highway  construction  is  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  hardly 
unreasonable  that  a  program  of  that  mag- 
nitude should  have  regulations  pertaining  to 
its  Implementation.  State  highway  programs 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  accept  the 
assistance  provided  by  the  Federal  highway 
program.  It  Is  time  the  States  accepted  the 
reasonable  rules  which  have  been  proposed  as 
well.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide 
those  regulations  when  such  enormous 
amoTints  of  money  are  at  issue.  To  fail  to  do 
so  would  constitute  a  dereliction  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's duty  to  ensure  that  the  highway 
program  is  administered  In  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner. 

The  citizens  who  live  in  a  community  that 
stands  to  be  affected  by  highway  construction 
have  a  legitimate  right  to  have  their  opinions 
heard  by  those  responsible  for  the  project. 
For  It  is  they  who  will  have  to  live  with  the 
project's  effects.  I  believe  that  the  rules  pro- 
posed by  the  FHWA  are  a  necessity  if  local 
residents  are  to  have  any  say  in  the  planning 
of  their  environment.  As  you  may  know,  I 
Introduced  a  bill,  HJt.  1250,  to  the  QOth 
Congress  that  contained  provisions  similar 
to  those  under  consideration  today.  The  rules 
proposed  by  the  FHWA  should  achieve  the 
purposes  I  set  forth  In  that  legrislation. 

The  need  for  greater  participation  in  the 
planning  of  citizen-financed  highways  Is 
clear.  The  regulations  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  are  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  implementation  of  that 
participation.  I  urge  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  adopt  the  new  rules  as 
speedily  as  possible. 


January  6,  1969 


GILBERT  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  CON- 
STITUENTS OF  22D  DISTRICT, 
BRONX.  N.Y. 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  cus- 
tomary for  me  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress  to  send  a  questionnaire  to 


the  residents  of  my  22d  Congressional 
District,  Bronx,  N.Y.  I  find  It  Is  extremely 
helpful  to  me  in  representing  my  district 
to  have  the  views  and  thinking  of  my 
constituents  on  important  Issues  facing 
the  Congress. 

With  permission,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcoro  the  questionnaire,  and  my 
letter  which  is  a  part  of  the  question- 
naire, to  be  sent  to  my  constituents  in  a 
few  days: 

^CONGBXSSIOKAL     QlTESTIONNAniX     FROM     CON- 

GRxssMAN  Jacob  H.  On.BBST 
Congress  of  the  UNrrxn  Statxs, 

House    op    RxPRESEMTATrVES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  1969. 

Dba«  Pbixnd:  I  want  to  thank  you,  as  a 
constituent  of  the  23nd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, for  the  mandate  you  gave  me  in  the 
recent  election.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me. 

As  your  Representative  in  Congress,  I  have 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  your  viewpoint 
to  Washington,  whatever  your  political  per- 
suasion. I  am  sending  you  this  questionnaire 
because  I  am  anxious  to  bear  your  views  on 
the  major  questions  before  the  country. 

Please  fill  out  this  questionnaire,  refold  it 
tightly  with  my  address  on  the  outside,  and 
mail  it  with  a  6-cent  stamp. 

Remember  that  my  staff  and  I  always  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  in  any  problems  you  may 
have  with  the  Federal  Government.  As  I  be- 
gin my  ninth  year  in  Congress — thanks  to 
the  confidence  you  have  shown  In  me — I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you,  not  only  In  this 
questionnaire  but  whenever  you  care  to  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jacob  H.  Gn^xxT, 
Member  of  Congress. 

FOBEIGN    policy 


1.  What  kind  of  settlement  would  you 
favor  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

n  (a)  A  coalition  government  In  Saigon, 
to  include  the  National  LiberaUon  Front. 

D  (b)  An  agreement  between  our  govern- 
ment and  Hanoi  to  withdraw  all  outside 
troops,  so  the  South  Vietnamese  can  fight  It 
out  among  themselves. 

D  (c)  Withdrawal  on  our  part,  whether 
or  not  we  reach  agreement  with  the  other 
Interested  parties. 

n  (d)  No  negotiation  until  we  have  won 
military  victory. 

2.  What  policy  should  the  United  States 
adopt  for  assuring  stability  In  the  Middle 
East? 

D  (a)  A  formal  alliance  with  Israel,  pos- 
sibly Including  ite  admission  to  NATO,  that 
would  assiu-e  our  intervention  in  the  event 
of  an  Arab  attack. 

D  (b)  A  pubUc  declaration  that  we  would 
intervene  on  Israel's  side  in  the  event  that 
the  Soviet  Union  openly  Intervened  for  the 
Arabs. 

n  (c)  Press  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
through  the  United  Nations. 

D  (d)  Join  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  guar- 
antee formally  the  terms  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment. 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

3.  What  should  the  Federal  Government 
do  about  Inflation? 

D  (a)   Legally  control  pricee  and  wages. 

D  (b)  Maintain  high  interest  rates  and 
taxes,  including  the  Surtax,  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  consumption  and  slow  business  ex- 
p>aiislon. 

D  (c)  Tie  Federal  salaries.  Social  Security 
benefits,  welfare  payments.  Medicare  and 
other  outlays  to  the  cost-of-living  index. 

D  (d)  Nothing  on  the  grounds  that  infla- 
tion is  better  than  unemployment  and  busi- 
ness recession. 

4.  What  should  the  Federal  Government 
do  about  crime? 

D  (a)   Increase  anti-poverty  expenditures. 
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□  (b)  Increase  assistance  to  local  police 
forces,  for  higher  salaries.  Improved  training 
and  better  equipment. 

n  (c)  Revoke  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees recently  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  assure  representation  by  counsel,  avoid 
coercion  in  the  extraction  of  confessions  and 
end  illegal  wiretaps,  searches  and  seizures. 

n  (d)   Enact  more  stringent   laws  to  re- 
duce the  careless  trafflcing  in  firearms. 
NATIONAL  paioamxs 

5.  What  is  the  order  of  Importance  that 
you  ascribe  to  the  following  budgetary  items? 
Please  number  one  to  ten. 

(a)  Aid  to  public  schools  and  high- 
er education. 

(b)  Anti-poverty  programs,  includ- 
ing job  training. 

(c)   The  Vietnam  war. 

(d)   Mass   transit,   including   Inter- 
city rail  transit. 
(e)   Space  exploration. 

(f)   The  elimination  of  slums  and 

low-income  housing. 

(g)   National   defense    (apart    from 

Vietnam) . 

(h)   Health    care    and    health    re- 

■  (1)   Increased  Social  Security  bene- 

■  (J)   Highway  construction. 

SPECIAL   ISSUE 

6.  Would  you  approve  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  substitute  Popular 
Election  of  the  Presidency  for  the  present 
Electoral  College?  D  Yes.  D  No. 


search. 


fits. 


ABANDON  RHODESIAN  INTER- 
VENTION—ACHESON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State  and 
an  authority  in  international  affairs  has 
recently  delivered  soul-searching  advice 
to  our  leadership  on  correcting  our  trans- 
gresslve  intervention  in  Rhodesian  af- 
fairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  here  insert 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  statement  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  for  December  22,  1968.  fol- 
lowed by  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's 
speech  from  the  Rhodesian  Viewpoint  of 
December  5,  1968,  and  the  Rhodesian 
Commentary  for  November  1968. 

The  material  follows: 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Sunday  Star, 

Dec.  22.  19681 

Drop  "Reformist  Intervention"  in 

Rhodesia,  Acheson   Asvises 

(By  Dean  Acheson) 

(NoTK.^Mr.  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  has  written  many  books  on  interna- 
tional affairs.  Also,  he  Is  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  magazines.) 

The  Johnson  Administration,  like  a  tidy 
and  conscientious  housewife,  will  want  to 
clean  out  rubbish,  failures,  and  broken-down 
contraptions  rather  than  leave  them  to  em- 
barrass the  new  tenant.  There  is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  with  the  Rhodesian  pol- 
icy, bought  by  the  present  occupant  in  an 
absentminded  moment  from  a  smart  sales- 
man. It  never  did  work;  the  salesman  is  try- 
ing desperately  to  escape  from  all  connections 
with  it;  and  to  leave  the  old  non-starter  to 
clutter  up  the  garage  would  be  a  scurvy  trick. 
Putting    this   advice   in   the   more   sonorous 
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phrases  of  statesmanship,  the  President 
would  do  well  to  recall  Lord  Roseberry's 
warning  not  to  hover  over  the  bones  of  dead 
policies. 

Prime  Biinlster  Harold  Wilson  invented  this 
policy  in  aid  of  Britain's  retreat  from  empire 
in  southern  Africa.  The  Federation  with 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  which  the 
BrtUsh  had  Induced  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
Join  In  1953.  having  proved  a  failure,  the 
British  Parliament  dissolved  it.  Northern 
Rhodesia  was  set  up  as  the  independent  state 
of  Zambia  and  Nyasaland  as  Malawi.  Rho- 
desia, which  liad  long  been  self-governing 
and  a  participant  at  Commonwealth  Confer- 
ences on  a  parity  with  self-governing  domin- 
ions, expected  to  have  its  independence  rec- 
ognized, as  had  been  done  with  other  self- 
governing  units.  This  seemed  a  purely  formal 
step,  since  the  country  had  never  been  gov- 
erned, subsidized,  taxed,  or  protected  by 
Whitehall  and  had  its  own  consular  service 
abroad. 

The  British  Government,  however,  balked, 
seeking  to  get  from  Rhodesia  a  guarantee  of 
universal  suffrage  within  the  country.  Rhode- 
sian suffrage  was,  and  Is  now.  as  ours  had 
been  throughout  our  early  history,  based  on 
literacy  and  property  qualifications,  arising 
out  of  local  conditions.  There  are  no  racial 
qualifications  or  discriminations  for  voting 
or  civil  rights.  The  population  of  Rhodesia, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  thoui>and  whites 
and  four  million  blacks,  is  nearly  all  made  up 
of  immigrants  or  their  immediate  descend- 
ants. Many  of  the  blacks  are  still  in  a  state 
of  primitive  neolithic  culture.  The  condition 
of  domestic  tranquility  prevailing  in  Rhode- 
sia may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  the  mu- 
nicipal police,  as  In  Britain,  perform  their 
duties  unarmed  and  the  mandatory  death 
penalty  for  armed  insurrection  has  been 
abolished. 

UNILATERAL  ACTION 

The  Rhodesian  Government,  unable  to 
agree  with  the  Labour  Government  in  Lon- 
don on  a  form  for  severing  their  political 
connection,  accomplished  it  by  unilateral 
declaration  in  1965.  At  this  point  Mr.  Wilson., 
finding  that  he  had  leverage  for  pressure  on 
Rhodesia  and  no  support  at  home  for  armed 
intervention,  sought  foreign  help  in  coercing 
the  country.  For  some  time  the  Afro-Asian- 
Communlst  delegations  at  the  United  Nations 
had  been  nosing  into  Rhodesian  affairs,  as 
they  had  into  South  African,  Portuguese-An- 
golan, and  French  African.  British  Conserva- 
tive governments  had  repulsed  their  interest 
in  Rhodesia  as  an  Intrusion  into  internal  af- 
fairs, forbidden  by  the  Charter.  Now,  however, 
Mr.  Wilson  reversed  course  and  sought  from 
the  United  Nations  voluntary  economic  sanc- 
tions— the  United  Nations  term  lor  economic 
warfare — against  Rhodesia  to  end  its  inde- 
pendence. The  United  States  followed  along 
in  this  Children's  Crusade  to  universalize 
one-man-one- vote. 

Voluntary  sanctions  proving  Ineffective. 
Mr.  Wilson  pressed  to  have  them  made  man- 
datory. Here,  however,  a  problem  arose.  Un- 
der the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  man- 
datory sanctions  could  be  invoked  only  when 
the  Security  Council  should  find  that  the  of- 
fending state  had  committed  or  threatened 
to  commit  a  breach  of  International  peace 
and  security.  Rhodesia,  of  course,  had  done 
neither.  In  fact,  it  had  done  nothing  except 
to  announce  that  political  ties  between  it 
and  Britain  had  been  ended.  Britain  could 
have  decided  to  make  war  upon  this  rebel, 
as  It  had  on  the  American  Colonies  when 
they  took  similar  action;  but  the  British  peo- 
ple would  not  do  so  and  the  British  govern- 
ment declined  the  opportunity.  International 
peace  and  security  remained  unruffled. 

Not.  however,  to  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council.  In  Its  view  Rhodesia  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  the  peace  if  the  Security 
Council  said  that  It  did.  The  Council  in  at- 
taching its  own  meaning  to  the  words  of  the 
Charter  takes  Humpty-Dumpty's  position  to- 
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ward  words:  "The  question  is.  which  is  to  be 
the  master — that's  all."  So  it  pronounced 
Rhodesia  a  threat  to  the  peace.  If  a  theory 
was  needed  It  was  that  Rhodesia's  independ- 
ence under  its  existing  electoral  system  would 
so  outrage  the  black  dictatorships  of  Africa 
that  they  might  attack  her.  This  theory  has 
the  authority  of  the  wolf  in  Aesop's  fable  who 
declared  that  his  prospective  dinner,  the 
lamb  drinking  downstream  from  him.  was 
polluting  his  water. 

MATTER  or  SANCTIONS 

Mandatory  sanctions  proved  no  more  ef- 
fective than  voluntary  ones  in  bringing 
Rhodesia  to  heel:  nor  has  a  later  attempt  to 
add  to  them.  White  Rhodesians  have  been 
brought  together  rather  than  divided  by 
external  pressure  and  have  proved  most  in- 
genious in  using  great  resources  and  indus- 
trial capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  be-  - 
set  economy.  The  blacks  within  Rhodesia 
have  proved  preponderantly  cooperative  ra- 
ther than  recalcitrant  toward  the  regime. 
The  countries  around «Rhodesia.  black  and 
white,  furnish  copious  leaks  through  the 
blockade:  practical  operators  like  the  French 
are  not  deterred  from  a  profitable  bargain 
by  so  bogus  an  international  obligation  as 
U.N.  sanctions.  They  are  a  failure:  and  yet 
they  are  harmful,  more  than  a  nuisance.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
now  wants  desperately  to  get  out  of  the  mess 
he  has  created. 

The  sanctions,  like  many  ill-considered 
policies,  are  hurting  unintended  victims  and 
bringing  about  unintended  results.  The  chief 
economic  victims  now  appear  to  be  black 
people— within  Rhodesia  through  underem- 
ployment and  a  slowdown  in  growth;  in  Zam- 
bia (formerly  Northern  Rhodesia),  which 
since  Independence,  as  during  the  Federation, 
is  economically  dependent  upon  the  Rhode- 
sian market,  by  decrease  in  its  market  for 
labor  and  materials.  Zambia  is  already  asking 
Britain  for  large  subsidies  to  compensate  for 
the  harm  done  to  her— a  development  which 
partly  explains  Mr.  Wilson's  change  of  heart 
and  mind  about  sanctions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  damage  is  the  politi- 
cal and  psychological  estrangement  and  dis- 
tracUon  from  construcUve  purposes  caused 
by  this  UN-created  Isolation  of  southern 
Africa,  both  black  and  white.  The  Rhode- 
sians, already  remote  from  western  civiliza- 
tion, feel  at  bay.  conspired  against  by  de- 
clared enemies,  the  target  of  foreign  trained 
and  equipped  terrorists,  pushed  toward  a 
racial  attitude  they  do  not  share  and  do  not 
want.  This  view  is  thoroughly  shared  by  Dr. 
Hastings  Banda,  the  president  of  Malawi,  who 
has  seen  that  his  country's  future  welfare  lies 
in  closer  cooperation  vrith  his  highly  de- 
veloped white  neighbors  to  the  south  and 
speaks  as  hostllely  of  U.N.  sanctions  as  does 
Mr.  Smith. 

AFRICA   STALEMATE 

Mr.  Wilson  is  rightly — though  only  lately  — 
aware  of  the  ugly  consequences  of  a  stale- 
mate in  southern  Africa.  At  home  Conserva- 
tives, Liberals,  and  moderate  Labour  are  sick 
of  the  situation  and  want  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  extreme  left  Joins  the  Afro-Asian  and 
Communist  blocs  In  calling  for  majority  rule 
before  independence  In  Rhodesia  and  some 
of  them,  for  fore* — by  someone  else — to 
achieve  it.  South  Africa  has  announced  a 
policy  of  support  for  its  neighbors  against 
terrorism  or  attack  by  or  through  adjoining 
states.  The  United  Nations  policy  is  thus, 
ironically,  the  chief  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  southern  and  central  Africa. 

Mr.  WUson  not  only  wants  to  get  out  of 
the  trouble  he  has  made  but  also  has  gone 
a  good  way  to  do  so.  The  trouble  is  that  he 
has  not  gone  far  enough.  The  scheme  which, 
in  various  versions,  he  offers  Involves  the 
fatal  flaw  of  contradiction.  Let  us  see  how 
this  Is  so. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  last  talks  with  Mr.  Smith 
on  HMS  Fearless  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  British 
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Prim*  Mlnlat«r  wm  apparently  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge Rtaodeolan  independence  If  Mr. 
Smith's  Government  Vould  take  two  steps 
designed  to  save  some  fitce  for  Mr.  Wilson  and 
appease  the  more  reasonable  of  the  black 
Commonwealth  stated.  These  steps  were 
meant  to  safeguard  th4  "entrenched  clauses" 
of  the  Rhodeslan  constitution  that  permit 
persons  of  certain  ciiltural  and  economic 
qualifications  to  vote  a^d  all  persons  to  have 
other  civil  rights  without  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  first  of  these  ^feguards  Is  called  the 
"blocking  quarter."  Itiwoxild  require  In  the 
constitution  that  a  quarter  plus  one  of  each 
legislative  chamber  shjould  be  composed  of 
black  members  elected  by  black  voters  and 
that  no  alteration  of  t|ie  entrenched  clauses 
could  be  made  over  tile  adverse  vote  of  one 
quarter  of  the  votes  Of  both  houses  voting 
together. 

The  blocking  quarUer  would  thus  keep 
open  the  Increasing  pc41tlcal  power  of  black 
citizens  as  they  attalqed  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic qualification. 

The  second  requlret^ent  put  forward  was 
to  incltide  in  the  constitution  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  IMvy 
Cotmcll  'in  London  is  a  number  of  ways, 
.^gsinst  aar  change  In  t  le  entrenched  clauses, 
even  though  approved  by  all  racial  groups, 
"on  the  ground  that  It  discriminates  unjust- 
ly, or  baa  the  effect  cf  discriminating  un- 
justly, between  the  nues;  or  on  the  ground 
that  It  derogates  from  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  (^ntalned  In  the  Con- 
stitution." The  Judlctttl  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  Is  an  ajgency  of  the  British 
government  composed  i  of  the  members  of 
Britain's  highest  court. ithe  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords  plus  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  ana  a  few  others.  At  one 
time  appeals  lay  to  it  from  colonial  and 
dominion  courts.  The  Iprovlslon  for  appeals 
has  now  been  abolished  by  the  Independent 
members  of  the  Conun^nwealth  as  inconsist- 
ent with  an  Independent  status. 

The  British  requiretient  for  an  appeal  to 
its  Judicial  agency  for  dependent  areas  is  the 
chief  block  to  setUemSnt  between  Rhodesia 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  wo\ild  give  the 
British  Privy  Council  the  same  power  over 
Rhodeslan  legislation  (ilalmed  to  violate  the 
entrenched  clauses  as  ojur  Supreme  Court  has 
over  state  legislation  qlalmed  to  violate  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Rhodesia's  objections  to  this  double-lock- 
ing device  have  been  j  stated  clearly  and — 
at  least  In  my  Judgnient — persuasively  by 
Ian  Smith.  He  stresses  { that  the  principle  of 
the  blocking  qusu-ter  i^  acceptable.  What  Is 
not  acceptable  Is  the  pt'ovislon  for  appeal  to 
the  Judicial  Committed  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  tils  words,  "the  Bri^h  Government  wish 
to  assume  additional  !  powers  which  are  a 
derogation  from  the  sovereignty  of  otxr  Rho- 
deslan Parliament."  tie  embellishes  the 
point:  "For  example,  111  a  certain  entrenched 
clause  amendment,  wlllch  requires  a  three- 
quarter  majority  ...  In  Its  favor,  complied 
with  this  necessary  requirement,  indeed  even 
If  such  an  amendment 'received  the  approval 
of  every  single  me|nber  ....  In  other 
words  100  percent  jsupport.  the  Privy 
Council  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  turn 
this  down  and  proclaim  that  In  their  opin- 
ion the  Rhodeei&n  Parliament  had  not  coade 
the  correct  political  deilslon  .  .  .  and  there- 
fore had  no  right  to  iftss  the  amendment." 
Mr.  Smith  concludes;  "'In  other  words,  the 
British  Government  afe  insisting  that  the 
Privy  Council  shall  b^  the  highest  parlia- 
ment in  Rhodesia  as  fkr  as  amendments  to 
entrenched  clauses  arei  concerned,  and  that 
they  shall  take  on  the  role  of  deciding  what 
laws  are  in  the  Intere^  of  Rhodesia."  Thus 
the  British  terms  for  <  acknowledging  Rho- 
deslan independence  vi^uld  Include  a  denial 
of  that  Independence — ia  basic  contradiction. 

Following  the  Pearlisa  talks,  Mr.  Wilson 
sent  an  able  minister,  $Cr.  George  Thomson, 
to  negotiate  further  it  Salisbury  In  what 
was  touted  to  be  an  e|fort  to  try  for  agree- 
ment with  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Thomson  tried  out 
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numerous  variations  on  the  same  theme:  to 
wit.  some  device  whereby  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  be  enabled  to  withhold 
independence  even  while  appearing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it.  Mr.  Smith,  sensibly  and  under- 
standably, has  persistently  rejected  the 
contradiction.  Thus,  not  surprisingly,  the 
issue  Is  stalled,  while  the  Rhodeslans  go  on 
exercising  in  practice  the  Independence  that 
the  British  Government  seems  so  loath  to 
admit  candidly.  This  stalement  opens  up  a 
prospect  (or  more  funabllng  along  a  demon- 
strably futile  course — months  upon  months 
of  sanctions  that  miss  their  purpose  and 
serve  only   mischief. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  help 
in  the  situation?  First  of  all,  our  govern- 
ment might  take  heed — and  call  on  the 
British  likewise  to  take  heed — of  Shake- 
speare's advice  that 
"To  persist 

"In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 
"But  makes  it  much  more  heavy." 
It  is  fallacious  and  fanatic  to  believe  that 
any  good  can   be  achieved   by   turning  the 
screw  of  sanctions. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  we  can  take  note  of  the 
good  sense  in  Ian  Smith's  position — re- 
avowed  on  November  19 — which  subscribes 
to  the  blocking  quarter  but  rejects,  as  an 
"impossible  and  Indeed  ridiculous  obstacle," 
the  notion  of  putting  his  country  In  leading 
strings  to  Britain  by  making  the  Judicial 
Coounittee  of  the  Privy  Council  the  consti- 
tutional censor. 

ROOM    FOB    SETTLEMENT 

Within  this  position  there  Is  surely  room 
for  a  fair  settlement:  for  Mr.  Wilson,  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  a  quandary  of  his 
own  making  without  leaving  too  many  of 
his  tail  feathers  in  the  door  Jamb;  for  Mr. 
Smith,  an  end  of  the  enervating  struggle 
over  independence  at  the  price  of  a  fair  guar- 
antee in  the  constitution  for  the  continuance 
of  the  rights  It  provides. 

We  can  help  Mr.  Wilson  where  he  needs 
It  most — with  his  extremists  at  home  and 
with  the  United  Nations — by  supporting  a 
setUement  in  which  Mr.  Smith  grants  the 
blocking  quarter  and  Mr.  Wilson  drops  the 
demand  for  an  appeal  to  a  foreign  court.  Our 
method  could  be  to  let  Mr.  Wilson  know  of 
the  desire  of  the  present  administration  to 
end  its  domestic  enforcement  of  restrictions 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  preferably  in  con- 
Junction  with  similar  action  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  rather  than  to  leave  the  mess  to 
be  cleaned  up  by  the  Incoming  administra- 
tion. Though  such  action  might  be  impop- 
uiar  with  a  majority  in  the  United  Nations 
and  a  minority  in  the  United  States,  they 
could  not  harm  an  outgoing  government. 

This  action  would  also  have  the  incidental 
advantage  of  being  right.  In  both  the  broad 
and  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  the  United 
States  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  mistaken  quarrel  with  Rho- 
desia— and  secondarily  with  South  Africa 
and  Portugal — by  continuing  encourage- 
ment of  measures  taken  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. Although  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
have  failed,  they  would  have  amounted  to 
nothing  had  we  not  cut  off  our  trade  with 
that  country.  For  us  and.  hopefully,  the  Brit- 
ish to  resume  It  would,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, end  the  policy. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  we  will  bear 
responsibility  for  the  growing  political  Isola- 
tion of  southern  Africa  which  these  emo- 
tional and  ill-considered  measures  are  bring- 
ing about.  We  are  the  only  power  of  general, 
as  distinguished  from  parochial,  responsi- 
bility in  the  free  world.  At  a  time  when  Arab 
nationalism  has  brought  on  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  perhaps  permanently — and 
the  Soviet  navy  has  penetrated  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
good  will  of  southern  Africa,  the  use  of  its 
ports,  the  cooperation  of  its  governments — 
including  their  participation  with  immense 
resources  and  advanced  technology  in  aiding 
the  development  of  adjoining  black  states — 
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would  be  of  Immense  Importance  to  the  free 
world.  The  mere  existence  of  stability  in  so 
vast  and  Important  an  area  of  an  otherwise 
turbulent  continent  is  an  asset  of  the  greatest 
value.  As  the  principal  responsible  power  In 
the  free  world.  It  Is  our  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity to  encourage  good  will,  cooperation,  and 
stability  In  southern  Africa.  It  Is  the  height 
of  folly  to  sacrifice  these  desirable  ends  to  an 
aggressive  reformist  intervention  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  these  states,  an  intervention 
designed  to  force  upon  them  electoral  prac- 
tices that  none  of  black  African  or  Commu- 
nist states  and  few  of  the  Asian  accept. 

If  the  President  would  commune  with  the 
spirits  of  his  predecessors,  Messrs.  Washing- 
ton, or  John  Qulncy  Adams,  or  that  wise  ad- 
viser of  presidents,  Ben  Franklin,  he  could 
in  the  next  60  days  do  as  great  a  service  to 
his  successor,  his  country,  and  the  free  world 
in  Salisbury  and  London  as  he  Is  striving  to 
do  In  Paris. 

[From  the  Rhodeslan  Viewpoint,  Dec.  5,  1968) 
Antthing  Otkxb  Than  Genttine 
Independence  Unacceptable 
(Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  Broadcasting  to 
Rhodeslans,  November  19,  1968] 
"We  Rhodeslans  believe  that  there  is  both 
a  place  and  a  future  for  all  Rhodeslans — 
both  black  and  white.  Any  other  suggestion 
is  unacceptable  to  us,  as  is  anything  other 
than   genuine    Independence."    In   a   broad- 
cast to  the  Rhodeslan  people  on  November  19, 
Prime  klinlster  Ian   Smith   reported   on   his 
meetings  In  Salisbury  with  British  Minister 
without  portfolio,  George  Thomson. 

DEBOGATION  Or  SOVEREIGNTT 

Referring  to  the  British  Government's  re- 
quirement that,  in  addition  to  braking  mech- 
anisms which  would  be  enshrined  in  any 
agreed  Independence  constitution,  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should 
provide  a  second  and  external  guarantee 
against  retrogressive  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Prime  Minister  said: 

"The  British  Government  wish  to  assume 
additional  powers  which  are  a  derogation 
from  the  sovereignty  of  our  Rhodeslan  Parlia- 
ment. For  example,  If  a  certain  entrenched 
clause  amendment  which  requires  a  three- 
quarters  majority  of  Parliament  voting  in  Its 
favour,  compiled  with  this  necessary  require- 
ment: Indeed,  even  if  such  an  amendment 
received  the  approval  of  every  single  member 
of  Parliament,  in  other  words,  100  per  cent 
support,  this  Privy  Council  would  still  be  in 
a  position  to  turn  this  down  and  proclaim 
that  in  their  opinion  the  Rhodeslan  Parlia- 
ment had  not  made  the  correct  i>olltical  de- 
cision." 

OBJECTIONABLE   rEATUXE 

"It  must  be  quite  clear  in  everybody's 
mind,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "that  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  accede  to  our  in- 
dependence with  one  hand,  while  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  take  it  away  with  the  other. 
They  are  trying  to  Insert  into  our  Consti- 
tution something  quite  unique,  which  has 
never  been  incorporated  in  any  other  known 
Independence  constitution  in  this  world." 

ALTEBNATIVES 

"Subsequently,  It  was  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  British  Government  were  giv- 
ing this  question  serious  consideration  when 
Mr.  Wilson  spoke  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  October  24th.  and  stated  that  "We  were 
and  are  willing  to  consider  other  alterna- 
tives'. Moreover.  It  is  true  that  the  British 
team  In  Salisbury  last  week  did  produce  an 
alternative,  on  the  F^day  prior  to  their  de- 
parture, after  keeping  us  waiting  In  sus- 
pense for  more  than  a  week. 

"In  the  first  place.  It  did  not  meet  our 
fundamental  objection  that  it  would  not 
derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  assured 
by  Mr.  Thomson  that  it  would  not  do  so. 
Secondly,  and  into  the  bargain.  It  contained 
conditions  which  made  It  even  more  unac- 
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ceptable  than  their  first  proposal.  Incredible 
though  this  may  seem." 

DDTEBENCCS  Wn^L   BE  RECONCILD 

"Personally,  I  have  never  believed  any 
safeguard  to  be  necessary,  and  the  British 
knew  this.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  met  them  on  this  point,  they  now 
wish  to  bring  In  the  second  safeguard  which, 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  unlike  the  first, 
derogates  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Rho- 
deslan Parliament.  This  is  anathema  to  us 
and  so  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  us  to  assist 
them — we  oppose  the  whole  concept  most 
emphatically. 

"Time  and  time  again  I  have  Impressed 
on  the  British  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  Rhodeslans  have  to  go  on  living  with  the 
decisions  we  make,  this  is  the  finest  guar- 
antee or  safeguard  that  anyone  in  this  world 
could  wish  for. 

"The  position  is  still  exactly  as  I  ouUlned 
it  after  my  return  from  Gibraltar;  that  there 
is  one  major  stumbling  block  and  If  the  Brit- 
ish will  meet  us  on  this  point,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  other  remaining  differences 
will  be  reconciled." 

(From  the  Rhodeslan  Commentary,  Nov.  25, 

19681 

Flag   or  Independence  Is  Raised 

The  Introduction  of  the  new  Rhodeslan 
Flag  was  one  method  of  showing  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Rhodesia  was  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent country.  His  Excellency  the  OfHcer 
Administering  the  Government.  Mr.  Clifford 
Dupont,  said  at  the  flag-raising  ceremony  in 
Salisbury  on  the  third  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence on  November  11. 

Rhodesia's  Declaration  of  Independence 
three  years  ago  was  a  logical  step  in  view  of 
her  conduct  of  her  affairs  since  she  obtained 
self-government  in  1923. 

"It  was  bitterly  opposed  by  those  abroad 
who  undoubtedly  wished  to  Impose  their 
own  political  Ideas  and  theories  upon 
Rhodesia  without  regard  to  the  consequences 
for  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  a  whole",  he 
said. 

REAFFIRMATION 

"Today,  when  we  fly  our  new  flag  for  the 
first  time,  we  reaffirm  our  determination  to 
maintain  our  sovereign  Independence  and  to 
be  responsible  for  our  own  affairs. 

"These  affairs  are  the  practical  concern 
of  everyone  who  lives  In  Rhodesia.  We  have 
to  live  with  them  and  we  alone  either  reap 
the  benefit  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  our 
actions." 

Mr.  Dupont  said  the  flag  embodied,  in  the 
coat-of-anns  on  Its  centre  panel,  three  em- 
blems significant  In  Rhodeslan  history. 

The  Zimbabwe  bird,  a  relic  of  a  previous 
occupation,  was  unique  and  essentially 
Rhodeslan,  while  the  lion  and  thistles  were 
from  Rhode's  armorial  bearings  and  the 
golden  plck-axe  on  a  green  ground  repre- 
sented the  country's  pioneering  prospectors 
and  farmers. 

Throughout  history,  men  had  realized  that 
they  could  best  express  their  feeUngs,  their 
love,  their  loyalty  and  their  patriotism  for 
their  country  by  showing  respect  to  an  em- 
blem such  as  a  national  flag. 

"May  our  new  flag  not  only  Inspire  such 
feelings  but  also  become  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  Rhodeslans  of  all  races",  he  con- 
cluded. 
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my  tax  reform  measure  which  Is  designed 
to  provide  tax  relief  for  middle -Income 
taxpayers  by  plugging  tax  loopholes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  29,  1968,  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  editorially  en- 
dorsed the  view  which  I  have  been 
espousing  for  the  past  3  years. 

The  editorial  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  House  and  for 
this  reason  I  include  it  following  my  re- 
marks, in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Taxes;   Reform 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  91st  Congress  ought  to  sctiedule,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  hearings  on  the  revision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  1.000-page  collec- 
tion of  complexities  and  Inequities  that  has 
accrued  from  years  of  amendments,  rulings, 
regulations  and  court  cases. 

Congress  must  take  the  Initiative  on  tax 
reform  because  the  public  Is  simply  too 
baffled  by  existing  regulations  to  figure  out 
what  should  be  done  to  correct  them.  The 
average  taxpayer  might  be  satisfied  if  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  could  simplify  his 
Income  tax  return,  but  every  now  and  then 
he  reads  about  some  of  the  flagrant  loopholes 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  he  feels 
somehow  cheated  by  his  own  government. 

The  middle-income  and  low-Income  tax- 
payer bear  the  brunt  of  the  tax  burden.  The 
higher  an  individual's  Income  Is,  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  pay  the  established  rate  of 
taxation,  especially  if  he  can  afford  the 
services  of  an  accountant  and  tax  lawyer. 
As  the  American  Bar  Association  has  noted: 
"The  table  of  income  tax  rates  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  is  a  mask  for  a  host  of 
special  provisions  with  which  the  tax  adviser 
can  shield  substantial  income  from  the  ex- 
cessive rates." 

It  is  not  the  intricate  provisions  but  the 
egregious  exemptions  that  command  the 
most  most  publicity,  however.  The  most 
notorious  Is  the  2T/2  P"  cent  depletion 
allovTance  for  oil — although  more  than  100 
minerals  are  given  less  generous  depletion 
allowances.  Another  is  the  failure  to  tax  the 
appreciation  of  property  passed  on  to  heirs; 
still  another  Is  the  creation  of  many  tax- 
exempt  charitable  foundations  that  are 
actually  tax  shelters. 

The  exemption  that  provides  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  how  some  persons  can 
go  scot-free  of  taxes  is  the  exemption  of  state 
and  municipal  bonds  from  federal  taxation. 
There  are  reasons  to  entice  Investment  In 
low-yield  public  bond  issues,  but  some  of 
the  results  are  preposterous. 

The  National  Observer  reports  the  case  of 
one  extremely  wealthy  widow  who  invested 
her  inheritance  In  municipal  and  state 
bonds.  Her  annual  Interest  is  more  than 
$1,500,000  a  year,  but  since  the  bonds  are  tax 
exempt,  she  does  not  even  have  to  file  a  tax 
return.  Her  gardener,  who  makes  $5000  a 
year,  pays  $350  In  federal  taxes. 

By  this  and  other  special  provisions,  18 
Americans  who  made  $1  million  or  more  in 
1966  did  not  pay  a  dime  in  federal  Income 
taxes.  Their  cases  provide  the  argument  for 
a  minimum  tax,  a  percentage  of  Income  taxes 
above  a  certain  amount  so  the  very  rich 
would  not,  through  tax-exempt  bonds,  de- 
preciation schemes  and  special  deductions, 
escape  a  Just  assessment  for  the  cost  ol 
government. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  DOR  W.  BROWN,  SR. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  91st 
Congress,  January  4. 1969, 1  reintroduced 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
adjournment  period.  Dor  W.  Brown,  Sr., 
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of  Georgetown,  Tex.,  a  pioneer  worker 
in  county  agricultural  services  died  on 
November  16,  following  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Brown  worked  hard  for  the  causes 
he  believed  In — agricultural,  civic  devel- 
opment, and  good  government.  He  and 
Mrs.  Brown  raised  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  delightful  families  in  all  of 
Texas — four  daughters  and  one  son,  all 
of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  many  ways. 

He  served  Williamson  County,  Tex., 
for  more  than  28  years  as  an  agricultural 
agent,  helping  and  assisting  the  farmers 
in  that  area  cheerfully  and  effectively. 

When  he  retired  in  1946,  he  was  not 
content  with  inactivity  and  held  the  post 
of  county  surveyor  until  ill  health  forced 
him  to  retire  a  second  time  during  the 
mid-1950's. 

He  was  an  ardent  Democrat  and 
worked  hard  for  the  election  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a  Representative, 
Senator,  Vice  President,  and  President. 

Mr.  Dor  Brown  pulled  more  than  his 
share  of  responsibility  during  his  long 
and  active  life,  and  he  shall  be  missed 
greatly. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  news  article  on  Mr. 
Brown.  It  was  published  in  the  William- 
son County  Smi  shortly  after  his  death : 

Funeral  services  for  Dor  W.  Brown,  Sr. 
were  held  Monday  morning  In  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  with  Dr.  Durwood  Fleming  of- 
ficiating, assisted  by  Mr.  Brown's  pastor,  Rev. 
Wallace  Chappell.  Burial  was  in  the  Capital 
Memorial  Gardens  under  the  direction  of 
Davis  F^lne^al  Home. 

He  died  Saturday  at  noon  In  a  Kerrville 
Hospital  following  a  long  illness.  He  would 
have  been  87  years  old  on  Monday. 

Dor  W.  Brown,  Sr.  of  Georgetown,  long- 
time county  agricultural  agent,  was  born  at 
Cherokee.  San  Saba  County.  Nov.  18.  1881. 
His  father,  the  late  Joe  Praser  Brown,  was  a 
surveyor-Journalist  and  represented  San 
Saba  County  In  the  Texas  Legislature  during 
the  sessions  of  1874.  1893  and  1895. 

Mr.  Brown  graduated  from  old  West  Texas 
Normal  and  Business  College  at  Cherokee 
with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1902. 

He  married  Alice  Mayes,  school  teacher 
and  native  of  Valley  Springs,  Llano  County, 
Oct.  18,  1909.  Their  children  honored  them 
with  a  Golden  Wedding  anniversary  recep- 
tion at  Georgetown  In  1959. 

The  Browns  have  five  children,  ten  grand- 
children and  five  great  grandchildren.  Their 
children  are:  Mrs.  S.  E.  (Dorothy)  Wilcox  of 
Rockport,  Mrs.  John  W.  (Prances)  Burcham 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  O.  (Mary)  Payne,  both  of 
Austin;  Mrs.  I.  J.  (Jane)  McCook.  Jr.  of 
Georgetown,  and  Dr.  Dor  W.  Brown.  Jr., 
physician  of  Fredericksburg. 

A  sister.  Mrs.  Frances  Cearnal.  lives  at 
Georgetown.  Two  brothers  are  J.  J.  Brown 
of  Austin,  retired  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  and  Paul  Brown, 
rancher  of  Splcewood. 

Mr.  Brown  Is  a  lifelong  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge  nearly  60  years  (1909). 

He  was  a  member  of  Georgetown  Chap- 
ter No.  90.  Royal  Arch  Masons.  Georgetown 
Council  No.  54.  Royal  and  Select  Masters 
and  San  Gabriel  Lodge  No.  89,  A.F.  &  A.M. 

He  received  a  50-Year  Service  Award  from 
the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas  In  1962 
for  his  long  time  service  In  the  Order. 

As  a  yoiing  man,  Mr.  Brown  taught  scbogl 
at  Chapel  and  Locker  in  San  Salia  County. 
He  later  was  elected  county  school  superin- 
tendent of  San  Saba  County.  He  entered 
county  agricultural  agent  work  In  1918.  His 
first  assignment  was  county  agent  for  Mason 
County.  In  1921.  he  became  the  first  county 
agent  assigned  by  the  Texas  A  &  M  Agrlcul- 
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tiu*l  SstMWlon  Service  to  Tom  Or««n  Ck>un- 
ty.  He  remained  at  San  Angelo  until  1929 
when  be  left  to  maotge  (arm  properties  (or  a 
San  Antonio  mortgage  banking  firm. 

He  returned  to  ttte  Eztenalon  Serrlc*  in 
1932  ■■  county  agent  for  WlIHamson  County 
at  Georgetown,  a  poet  he  retained  until  his 
retirement  In  194€ 

Not  content  with  the  Inactivity  at  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Brown  cMdded  b«  would  like  to 
return  to  a  profession  be  learned  from  hla 
father  as  a  tx>y.  0»  the  night  before  the 
Democratic  primary  kn  1947.  be  told  a  George- 
town political  rally  that  since  there  were 
no  candidates  for  co(unty  surveyor  he  would 
seek  the  ofBce.  He  adked  his  friends  to  write 
in  hU  name.  They  responded  generously  the 
next  day.  Be  received  more  than  800  wrlte-Ln 
votes  and  thus,  was  fleeted  surveyor.  He  held 
the  position  until  Ul  health  forced  his  re- 
tirement In  the  mldfl950'8. 

Mr.  Brown  left  ^x^any  landmarks  as  a 
county  agent.  In  Toin  Green  County  he  In- 
troduced and  develbped:  Jersey  Bull  cir- 
cles, turkey  cooperattve  pooling  for  market- 
ing purposes,  one  yarlety  cotton,  contour 
f&rmlag'and  crop  dltersl&catlon 
'  An  oretlmer  recalled  that  one  year  while 
Mr.  Brown  was  comity  agent  at  San  Angelo 
29  cars  of  live  and  dressed  turkeys  were  sent 
out  as  a  result  of  cboperatlve  pooling.  The 
market  had  started  irith  a  dealer  offer  of  15 
cents.  Upon  advice  o^  the  county  agent,  pro- 
ducers came  Into  tie  pool  in  an  effort  to 
get  better  offers.  Tha  result :  a  booming  mar- 
ket which  finally  reached  45  cents  for  dressed 
turkeys. 

In  Williamson  County  Mr.  Brown's  work 
wa^  highlighted  wltti  development  of  out- 
standing cotton  andi  livestock  programs.  He 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  one  variety  cotton 
and  was  accorded  ilatlonal  recognition  for 
his  work  in  that  field. 

In  the  1930's,  he  Joined  other  Texas  agri- 
cultural leaders  on  Ian  historic  trip  to  the 
nation's  capital.  Mission  of  the  delegation 
was  to  thank  the  Congress  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  instituting  federtd 
livestock  and  crop  control  programs  which 
helped  lift  the  nation's  farm  and  ranch  econ- 
omy from  the  devastating  level  of  the  de- 
pr^slon  years. 

Mr.  Brown  for  miny  years  was  Judge  of 
the  Sears  Foundatlan's  annual  swine  show 
at  Austin.  | 


TIME  FOR  MONETARY  REFORM 

HON.  WILLlAfl  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  peHnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAU).  Mr.  Speaker,  our  re- 
cent fiscal  dilemmas — first  with  the 
pound  and  then  ^ith  the  franc — have 
rwinted  up  the  fadt  that  our  once  relia- 
ble Bretton  Woods  agreement  is  no  long- 
er trustworthy. 

Writing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga- 
zette during  our  congressional  recess, 
financial  writer  Salvia  Porter  sums  up 
the  arguments  fur  updating  Bretton 
Woods  rather  well,  I  think,  and  I  submit 
her  proposals,  to  be  considered  at  a  new 
international  monetary  conference,  for 
the  attention  of  t\y  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  RECORb : 

Pramc  Crisis'  Mhakimc 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  fata  of  Genial  de  Gaulle's  monu- 
ment*! gamble  to  4ive  the  20-cent  French 
fraxkc  with  currency  controls  and  economic 
curbs  Is  dwarfed  by  (bur  vital  p>olnts. 

The  latest  International  currency  crisis 
Is  on  onmistakable  warning  that  the  ntone- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tary  system  we  created  at  Bretton  Woods  al- 
most a  quarter  centiiry  ago  is  coming  apart 
at  the  binges. 

The  crisis  of  the  French  franc  Is  the  third 
dreadful  emergency  In  only  twelve  months. 
We  will  take  risks  with  world  prosperity  If 
we  continue  to  duck  the  evidence  that  the 
monetary  system  Is  no  longer  stabilizing  cur- 
rencies and  fueling  ttie  orderly  expansion 
of  trade. 

The  U.S.  dollar  could  come  under  renewed 
attack  by  currency  speculators  at  any  time. 

Right  now  the  dollar  is  comparatively  safe 
because  we  have  Just  rejxjrted  the  first  black 
ink  in  our  balance  of  payments  since  early 
1065.  Tbe  Improvement,  though,  is  not  solid. 
It  reSects  a  huge  Inflow  of  foreign  money  to 
buy  U.S.  stocks;  tough  restrictions  on  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  dollars  for  investment 
abroad;  socoe  obvious  gimmicks. 

Actually,  our  trade  surplus  is  dwindling 
dangerously. 

mW   CONTAB    NEEDED 

A  great  new  International  monetary  con- 
ference of  the  leading  free  world  nations  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  urgent.  We  will  be 
lucky  If  the  French  franc  and  other  cur- 
rencies can  t>e  held  until  President-elect 
Nixon  can  assume  office. 

President  Johnson  and  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Fowler  enthusiastically  welcomed  de 
Gaulle's  decision  not  to  devalue  tbe  franc 
because  this  helps  buy  additional  time  for 
the  monetary  system  and  tbe  U.S.  dollar. 
But  the  French  franc  crisis  la  not  an  iso- 
lated misfortune. 

It  was  precisely  one  year  ago  this  month 
that  the  British  at  last  lost  their  fight  to 
maintain  tbe  pound's  value  in  tbe  face  of 
massive    dvunplng   of    pounds. 

For  years  Britain  has  been  spending  far 
more  abroad  than  she  hsis  been  earning 
abroad.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  relentless 
drain  on  her  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars. 
Last  November  Britain  was  compelled  to  cut 
tbe  value  of  tbe  pound  from  $2.80  to  $2.40. 

Despite  this  move  to  help  Increase  exports 
and  cut  Imports,  the  pound  remains  suspect. 
The  crisis  of  the  franc  could  all  too  easily 
move  to  the  pound  once  more. 

In  March  of  1968  tbe  crisis  hit  tbe  U.S. 
dollar.  Again  tbe  fundamental  cause  was  tbe 
(act  that  we  too  have  for  years  been  sf>end- 
Ing  far  more  abroad  than  we  have  been 
earning  abroad.  As  a  result,  our  creditors 
have  lieen  draining  away  our  gold  reserves. 

The  run  on  our  gold  reached  a  climax 
in  March:  we  countered  by  a  decision  to 
continue  selling  our  gold  at  $35  an  ounce 
only  to  qualify  central  banks  and  to  let  the 
gold  speculators  trade  in  tbe  metal  on  their 
own  In  a  free  market. 

This  plugged  an  Intolerable  leak,  but 
doubts  persist  and  are  growing  about  how 
long  we  wlU  maintain  tbe  price  of  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce.  ^ 

FRENCH    PACKAGE    WEAK       \ 

Then  a  few  weeks  ago  it  became  the  franc's 
turn. 

In  Just  a  few  months  frightened  French- 
men transferred  $2.5  billion  of  francs  into 
other  currencies — notably  the  West  German 
mark,  which  has  been  strong  becaxise  West 
Germany  is  running  a  fat  surplus  In  her 
balance  of  payments. 

The  package  of  "solutions"  this  time  in- 
cludes: a  $2  billion  credit  by  the  leading 
financial  powers  to  France;  a  tax  on  German 
imports  and  exports  designed  to  cut  Ger- 
many's trade  surplus;  no  devaluation  of  the 
(ranc  but  a  long  list  of  austerity  moves  to 
combat  France's  inflation  and  bring  back 
confidence  in  tbe  franc. 

So  now  what?  No  matter  what  happens  in 
the  world's  markets,  whichever  ones  are 
open  this  week,  the  makings  of  a  crisis  re- 
main. Currency  controls  are  not  an  advance; 
they  are  an  admission  of  defeat,  a  retreat. 

The  speculators  will  not  fold  up  and  sUnk 
home.  They  smell  a  killing  and  they  will  be 
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guided  by  none  of  your  miss  of  good  con- 
duct. 

PROPOSALS   AOVANCKD 

Thus  the  Importance  of  updataig  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement. 

One  proposal  will  permit  currency  rates 
to  fluctuate  within  wider  limits  than  now 
allowed  by  tbe  International  Monetary 
Fund — say  by  5  per  cent  up  or  down.  This 
would,  in  effect,  permit  automatic  devalua- 
tions or  upward  revaluation  whenever  a 
country's  accounts  got  out  of  wluick. 

Another  would  involve  the  realignment  of 
all  currency  values,  including  that  of  tb« 
UJS.  dollar — along  with  an  Increase  In  the 
price  of  gold  above  the  $35  price  flxed  back 
in  1934. 

Tbe  key  point  is  that  we  are  being  warned 
that  we  cannot  go  on  this  way  patching  up 
monetary  crisis  after  monetary  crisis  with 
tbe  old  glue  of  1944.  The  glue  Is  coming 
unstuck. 


RURAL-URBAN  BALANCE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALXrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTAnVKS 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  has  stated: 

It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  In  the  United 
States  today,  in  what  is  the  richest  nation 
in  history,  close  to  14  million  rural  Ameri- 
cans are  poor,  and  a  high  proportion  of  them 
are  destitute. 

When  our  coimtry  was  founded,  90 
percent  of  the  people  lived  In  rural  areas. 
Today  70  percent  of  all  Americans  liye 
on  less  thaai  2  percent  of  the  land.  Over 
600,000  people  a  year  are  leaving  rural 
areas  for  overcrowded  urban  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  the  next  25  years,  100  mil- 
lion more  pe<^le  will  be  added  to  the 
140  million  in  our  cities  and  subuibs. 

Most  of  the  rural  exodus  is  generated 
by  the  deterioration  of  opportunities  in 
rural  America — and  the  resulting  hope 
for  better  opportimities  In  the  cities. 
However,  hopes  and  dreams  are  being 
submerged  beneath  a  concrete  morass. 
Instead  of  a  better  life  what  is  encoun- 
tered is  a  different  type  of  poverty  in 
overcrowded  depersonalized  cities  with 
housing,  pollution,  high  crime  rates,  con- 
gested highways,  rundown  schools,  with 
resulting  discontent  and  frustration. 
People  arriving  in  urban  areas  search- 
ing for  a  better  life  usually  find  their 
hopes  shattered,  their  frustrations  and 
discontent  t>eightened.  We  have  seen  the 
fruits  of  this  discontent  last  summer  and 
this  spring. 

The  answer  commonly  given  is  to  im- 
prove our  urban  areas.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  must  be  renovated. 

Author  J.  P.  Lyford,  in  his  book  on  the 
New  York  slums,  'The  Airtight  Cage," 
articulates  this  new  awareness  by  asking : 

Why  for  Instance,  must  huge  concentra- 
tions of  unemployed  and  untrained  human 
beings  continue  to  pile  up  in  financially  un- 
stable cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobs, 
the  housing,  the  educational  opportunities, 
or  any  of  the  other  prerequisites  for  a  healthy 
and  productive  life?  Why  do  we  treat  the 
consequences  and  Ignore  the  causes  of  mas- 
sive and  purposeless  migration  to  the  city? 
Why  are  we  not  developing  new  uses  for 
those  rural  areas  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
depopulated?   Why  do  we  still  instinctively 
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deal  with  urban  and  rural  America  as  If  they 
were  separate,  conflicting  Interests  when  In 
fact  neither  Interest  can  be  served  inde- 
pendently of  tbe  other? 

It  is  time  for  us  to  question  whether 
urban  areas  can  ever  catch  up  when 
thousands  of  people  every  year  are  ar- 
riving, adding  to  already  critical  prob- 
lems. In  view  of  this,  plus  the  increasing 
birth  rate  in  the  cities,  it  appears  un- 
likely that  public  and  private  efforts  can 
ever  be  sufficient  to  adequately  deal  •with 
urban  problems. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man said : 

Many  ghetto  dwellers  came  from  rural 
areas,  or  their  parents  came  from  rural  areas. 
Back  on  the  (arm  they  also  were  poor,  and 
they  also  were  without  power,  but  they  did 
experience  a  sense  o(  community  and  a  soli- 
darity of  family  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
faceless  city  has  shattered. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say : 

The  crisis  of  our  cities,  perhaps  the  most 
serious  ever  to  face  us  as  a  people,  has  its 
roots  In  our  failure  to  plan  for  change,  our 
failure  to  develop  public  and  private  institu- 
tions and  directions  that  would  shape  and 
control  the  unprecedented  technological  and 
productive  forces  that  have  been  unleashed 
in  the  U.S.  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  this  period,  our  population  has  grown  by 
65  million— 37  'T, . 

Our  gross  national  product  went  from  $280 
bUUon  to  more  than  $800  billion. 

Nearly  3  million  farms  disappeared  In  the 
technological  revolution  that  swept — and  is 
still  sweeping — through  agricultuje. 

More  than  20  million  people  left  the  coun- 
tryside for  the  city. 

A  third  of  our  total  population  left  the 
city  and  settled  In  suburbia. 

All  of  this — and  more — occurred  without 
any  real  national  recognition  of  what  It 
meant. 

What  is  needed  is  a  reversal  of  this 
population  trend.  Rural  America  offers  a 
viable  alternative  to  further  urban 
crowding.  We  must  begin  to  establish  a 


rural-urban  balance.  It  is  time  to  lit- 
erally give  our  urban  areas  breathing 
room.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  there 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  our 
rural  communities — in  our  rural  areas. 
Rural  America  must  no  longer  be  for- 
gotten land — a  land  to  be  from;  a  land 
of  declining  economies,  a  low  level  of 
limited  job  opjHjrtunities,  and  dwindling 
local  tax  bases. 

First,  we  must  improve  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  job  opportunities. 
There  must  be  increased  public  and  pri- 
vate investment.  People  must  be  given 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  remain 
in  rural  areas.  Industry  must  be  encour- 
aged to  locate  in  rural  areas. 

I  am  reintroducing  legislation  designed 
to  develop  business  and  employment  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas,  smaller  cities 
and  areas  of  unemployment  and  under- 
development. The  first  provides  certain 
preferences  for  prospective  Grovernment 
contractors  in  such  cities  and  areas. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  in  the 
awarding  of  a  government  contract, 
credit  be  given  for  the  size  of  the  city  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  emigration. 

First.  If  the  bid  received  is  from  a  city 
of  250,000  or  less,  a  1 -percent  credit  is 
given. 

Second.  If  the  city  is  under  100,000  a 
2-percent  credit  is  given. 

Third.  If  the  city  is  under  50,000  popu- 
lation a  3-percent  credit  is  given. 

Foiurth.  If  the  area  bidding  is  one 
where  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment exceeds  the  national  average  or 
where  serious  emigration  problems  exist, 
a  2-percent  credit  would  '  e  given. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  deter- 
mine at  least  quarterly,  those  areas  of 
serious  emigration. 

The  second  bill  provides  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded 
job-producing  industrial  and  commercial 


establishments  in  rural  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  designate  eco- 
nomically deficient  rural  areas.  Business 
desiring  to  locate  in  these  areas  will  be 
able  to  receive  increased  tax  credit  for 
plant  investment,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion schedules,  and  additional  wage  de- 
ductions for  low-ii..come  workers  and 
training  assistance  for  new  employees. 
To  qualify  the  firm  must  show  that  it  will 
create  new  jobs  and  be  able  to  employ 
low-income  labor  from  the  area.  If  a  firm 
meets  this  criteria  it  will  receive  the  fol- 
lowing tax  incentives: 

A  14-percent  investment  credit  on 
machinery  instead  of  the  regular  7 -per- 
cent credit. 

A  7-percent  investment  credit  on  the 
cost  of  the  building,  an  accelerated  de- 
preciation of  two- thirds  for  the  normal 
life  of  the  machinery,  equipment,  and 
building. 

A  125-percent  deduction  for  wages  paid 
to  low-income  employees  for  a  3-year 
period. 

These  bills  would  discourage  further 
concentration  of  population  in  large 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  and  the  in- 
tensification of  presently  existing  urban 
problems. 

I  feel  that  the  passage  of  these  bills 
would  help  to  encourage  a  national  policy 
of  urban-rural  bsdance. 

Rural  emigration  to  urban  areas  has 
created  a  crisis  for  each.  The  only  perma- 
nent solution  lies  in  a  reversal  of  our 
emigration  trend — a  trend  that  is  illogi- 
cal and  dangerous  under  present  condi- 
tions. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
to  encourage  rural  residence,  and  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  emigration  problem — 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  employment 
in  nonfarm  production  and  services.  I 
feel  that  the  incentives  proposed  in  these 
bills  are  in  the  best  interest  of  our  rural 
community,  our  urban  areas,  and  on  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  its  future. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lead  me  in  Thy  truth  and  teach  me, 
tor  Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation. — 
Psalm  25:  5. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  grant  imto  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  all  who  work  with 
them  and  for  them,  a  fresh  sense  of  Thy 
presence  as  we  take  up  the  duties  of  this 
day.  May  we  learn  to  think  Thy  thoughts 
after  Thee  and  to  keep  our  hearts  open  to 
our  people  that  to  us  will  come  wisdom 
as  we  make  decisions,  good  will  as  we 
relate  ourselves  to  one  another,  and 
courage  as  we  endeavor  to  do  what  is 
right  and  good  for  all. 

In  this  moment  of  prayer  do  Thou — 

Breathe  on  us,  breath  of  God, 

Fill  us  with  life  anew. 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love. 

And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  nis  secretaries. 


SWEARING    IN   OF   MEMBER-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  any  Member - 
elect  who  has  not  been  sworn  come  to 
the  well  of  the  House  and  take  i,h3  oath 
of  office? 

Mr.  TAFT  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  In- 
auguration of  the  President-elect  and  Vice- 
President-elect  of  the  United  States. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  A.  LEONARD 
ALLEN 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  '>»- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louifisma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  it  my  sad  duty  today  to  advise 
the  House  officially  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  Congress  most  distinguished  former 
Members,  the  Honorable  A.  Leonard 
Allen,  of  Winnfield,  La.  Mr.  Allen  died 
quietly  early  Simday  morning,  January 
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5.  !»•».  He  ma  bom  on  a  farm  near 
Wlnnfleld  78  years  earlier,  on  January  5, 
189L 

It  bas  been  my  great  honor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  serve  In  the  congressional 
seat  which  Mr.  Allen  held  so  long  and  so 
honorably.  He  began  his  service  In  the 
House  on  January  3>  1937,  and  was 
elected  to  the  seven  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, retiring  from  the  House  on 
Janu*ry  3,  1953,  after  16  years  of  labor 
during  the  Nation's  moBt  crucial  years. 

Mr.  Allen  began  his  public  service  In 
1914  as  a  schoolteachef.  Subsequently  he 
served  as  principal  of  two  high  schools 
and  superintendent  of  the  Winn  Parish 
pubUc  schools.  In  1922  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Louisiana  bar  and  entered  the 
practice  of  law,  serving  for  a  time  as  city 
attorney  for  Winnfleld^  La. 

In  the  Congress  Mn  Allen  served  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
heliMd  w3te  legislation  affecting  millions 
of  America's  young  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Allen  will  be  w«ll  remembered  by 
those  Members  who  pere  his  contem- 
poraries. And  to  those  of  us  who  follow 
In  his  footsteps  he  will  continue  to  be 
an  example  for  our  own  service  and 
conduct.  With  his  passing  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  patriot.  HIb  native  Louisiana 
has  lost  an  honored  son.  And  many,  many 
individuals.  Including  myself,  have  lost 
a  dear  and  trusted  frlpnd.  We  mark  his 
passing  with  sadness; and  respect,  and 
salute  his  memory  herfe  in  this  Chamber, 
which  he  loved  so  well  iand  served  so  long 
and  so  ably. 

Mr.  HteERT.  Mr.  j  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisilana.  I  yield  to  the 
dlstingxiished  dean  of  the  Louisana 
delegation.  • 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege,  along  with  mr  colleague.  Hale 
BOGGS.  of  coming  to  Congress  28  years 
ago  when  Leonard  Allf  n  was  desm  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation.  We  immediately 
found  in  Leonard  Allen  a  most  imusual 
warmth  and  an  understanding  and  a 
dedication  to  his  duti^  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  a  man  we  vtill  always  remem- 
ber. He  was  a  man  of 'high  principles.  If 
ever  an  individual  cou|d  be  given  the  ap- 
pellation or  description  of  a  Chrlsltlan 
gentleman,  it  was  Leohard  Allen.  He  had 
his  days  of  himior  w|th  us,  and  he  had 
his  days  of  serious  bi^iness  with  us,  but 
we  always  found  in  fnm.  a  most  effec- 
tionate,  loyal,  and  defeated  man. 

Certainly  as  dean  oj  the  Louisiana  del- 
egation now,  and  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  so  long  with  Leonard 
Allen,  I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  particularly  to  his  son,  who 
has  become  a  very  cjlstlnguished  Judge 
In  his  own  right.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
have  served  with  Lepnard  Allen.  It  Is 
with  deep  S3rmpathy  Ijhat  we  now  realize 
he  is  1-"  longer  with  u^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  subscribe 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  my  colleague,  the  dean  of  our 
delegation  (Mr.  HtsiST). 


I  have  very  fond  memories  of  Con- 
gressman Allen  and  his  family  and  his 
very  wonderful  wife.  Mr.  Allen  was  most 
helpful  to  me  as  a  young  Member  of 
this  body.  I  served  with  him  here  for 
many  years.  I  know  he  enjoyed  a  long 
and  happy  retirement.  He  was  a  very 
religious  man,  a  Christian  man. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Allen  has  earned  a  great 
reward  In  the  hereafter.  He  made  a  great 
uHitributlon  to  our  State  and  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  dlstlngiiished  gentleman. 


well  as  It  has  condemned  Israel  for  its 
retaliatory  action  against  those  who 
have  vowed  to  drive  her  Into  the  sea. 

If  the  retaliatory  action  taken  by 
Israel  is  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
continuous  terrorism  by  the  Arabs  and 
the  fact  that  Lebanon  has  become  the 
capital  of  the  terroristic  Arab  move- 
ment, the  Justice  of  Israel's  position 
cannot  but  be  understood. 

Let  us  also  beware  of  the  sudden  ap- 
parent pacific  diplomatic  moves  by  the 
Soviets.  They  are  not  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late  hon- 
orable A.  Leonard  Allen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE  OP  FRANCE 
ADDS  FUEL  TO  FLAMES  IN  MIDDLE 
EAST 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
now  comes  President  de  Gaulle,  of 
France,  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  existing 
in  the  Middle  East.  Let  France  remember 
that  boycotts  and  embargoes  work  both 
ways. 

The  Israelis  have  been  forced  by  the 
evermoimtlng  and  continuous  murderous 
terroristic  attacks  to  strike  with  a  ter- 
rible, swift  sword  against  their  enemies. 
Ha#i  they  done  anything  less,  it  would 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  Arab  na- 
tions as  a  sign  of  fear  and  weakness,  and 
vmdoubtedly  heavier  and  greater  acts  of 
terrorism  by  the  henchmen  of  the  various 
Arab  governments  would  have  been  ini- 
tiated. 

If  there  is  to  be  criticism  at  this  point, 
let  It  be  equal.  No  critical  outburst  was 
heard  when  an  Israel  airliner  was  shot 
at,  and  a  passenger  killed,  at  the  Athens 
aiiport.  There  was  no  tremendous  out- 
cry at  the  kidnaping  of  another  El-Al 
airplane  by  the  Algerian  Government. 
There  was  no  outcry  whatsoever  on 
black  Friday,  November  22,  when  13 
Israelis  were  killed  and  57  seriously 
woimded  and  maimed  for  life  in  the 
marketplace  in  Jerusalem.  There  has 
been  no  condemnation  of  the  continued 
Arab  terroristic  and  murderous  attacks 
on  Israel  border  settlements. 

If  there  is  to  be  Justice  to  all  the 
parties  Involved.  If  there  is  to  be  peace 
In  the  area,  then  let  the  United  Nations 
and  the  world  leaders  treat  the  entire 
situation  evenhandedly  without  parti- 
sanship. If  the  United  Nations  tnUy  be- 
lieves in  equal  Justice  for  all.  If  the 
United  Nations  truly  wishes  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  if  the  United  Nations  does  not 
have  a  double  standard,  then  it  must 
condemn  the  continual,  imlawful,  and 
terroristic  attacks  made  upon  Israel  as 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK  TO  RECEIVE 
ROA  "MAN  OF  THE  YEAR"  AWARD 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  who  have 
merited  honors  for  patriotic  service  more 
than  has  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

We  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  his  colleagues  during  any  part  of 
the  four  decades  of  John  McCoemack's 
service  know  of  his  many  virtues,  all  of 
which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
admired,  the  most  respected,  and  the 
most  beloved  leaders  of  our  land. 

Throughout  the  country,  he  has  won 
recognition  on  many  accounts — and  he 
has  deserved  more  honors  than  he  could 
find  time  to  accept.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  call  attention  to  another 
highly  deserved  honor  which  will  come 
to  him  on  February  21  when  the  Reserve 
OflQcers  Association  cites  him  as  "the 
citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  in 
these  times." 

Announcement  of  the  award  is  carried 
in  the  following  news  release  about  this 
award  from  ROA: 

BOA  News  Release 
Washinctok,  D.C,  December  20. — An  ad- 
ditional birthday  honor  came  today  to 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
John  W.  McCormack,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
has  selected  him  for  its  highest  award  as  the 
"Citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to  na- 
tional security  In  these  times."  His  birth- 
day is  tomorrow. 

Known  as  the  "Minute  Man  of  the  Year 
Award,"  the  honor  Is  presented  annually  at 
the  ROA  Mid-wmter  Banquet,  which  will 
be  held  this  year  on  February  21st  at  the 
Sberaton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  Some 
1,5(X)  military  officers  from  throughout  the 
world  are  expected  to  assemble  on  this  oc- 
casion, climaxing  the  annual  two-day  Mid- 
Winter  Conference.  Several  hundred  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  leaders  of  the  mUltary 
Services  xujually  participate. 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis,  ROA  National 
President,  announced  the  selection  of  Mr. 
McCormack  by  the  Association's  National 
Award  Board.  General  Lewis  said: 

"Speaker  McCormack  throughout  his  ca- 
reer has  devoted  his  energies  and  influence  to 
building  a  defense  system  second  to  no  other 
power  m  the  world,  and  thus,  as  much  as 
any  man  In  the  Congress,  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  this  country  and  Its  gov- 
ernment while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  basic  freedom  to  which  every  citizen  Is 
entitled  In  the  American  Way  of  life." 
General  Lewis  said  he  had  notified  the 
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Speaker  ol  his  selection  In  a  personal  Inter- 
view and  Mr.  McCormack  had  accepted  with 
an  expression  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  ROA 
and  the  nation's  reservists.  Mr.  McCormack 
Is  an  Honoray  Life  Member  of  ROA. 

The  award  to  Speaker  McCormack  wlU  b« 
the  twelfth  made  by  the  ROA.  The  first  was 
presented  In  1958  to  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Radio  Corporation 
of  America.  The  other  awards  follow  In 
chronological  order:  l959-8en.  Richard  B. 
Russell  (D-Ga),  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee;  1960-Col.  Bryce 
N.  Harlow,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Congressional  Affairs  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  slated  for  the  same  post 
under  President  Nixon;  1961-Hugh  M.  Mil- 
ton, Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower;  1962-Rep.  Carl  Vinson 
(D-Ga.)  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  now  retired;  1963 -Sen. 
Dennis  Chavez  (D-N.M.)  who  died  prior  to 
receiving  the  citation.  It  was  presented  post- 
humously to  his  widow;  1964-Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  (R-Me.),  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; 1966-Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.) 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; 1966-Sen.  John  C.  StennU  (D-Mlss.). 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee; 1967-Rep.  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes 
(D-Fla.),  ranking  member  of  the  House  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee;  1968-Rep. 
P.  Edward  Hebert  (D-La.),  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  December  issue  of  the  Offi- 
cer Reporter  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation : 

House  Speakee  McCormack  CrrxD  for  Help- 
ing Bthld  Defense  System,  Named  CrriZEN 

or  Year  for  1969 

Speaker  of  the  National  House  John  W. 
McCormack.  who  has  publicly  acknowlcged 
ROA's  help  In  narrowly  averting  a  national 
defense  disaster  In  1941,  has  been  selected  by 
ROA  to  receive  Its  1969  award  as  "The  Citizen 
who  has  contributed  most  to  national  secu- 
rity In  these  times." 

Popularly  known  as  the  annual  Minute  Man 
Award  and  given  each  year  at  ROA's  Mid- 
Winter  Banquet,  the  honor  will  go  to  the 
veteran  congressman  before  an  anticipated 
record  crowd  at  the  aimual  banquet  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  at  Washington's  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  "Pete"  Lewis,  ROA  Na- 
tional President,  announced  the  choice  of 
Mr.  McCormack  by  the  ROA  National  Awards 
Board. 

General  Lewis  said : 

"Speaker  McCormack  throughout  his  career 
has  devoted  his  energies  and  Infiuence  to 
building  a  defense  system  second  to  no  other 
power  In  the  world,  and  thus,  as  much  as  any 
other  man  In  the  Congress,  has  made  It  possi- 
ble for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  this  country  and  Its  government, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  basic 
freedom  to  which  every  citizen  Is  entitled  In 
the  American  way  of  life. 

"Speaker  McCormack  Is  recognized  in  the 
Congress  as  a  leader  who  has  used  his  In- 
fluence and  his  leadership  to  side  with  the 
principle  of  strength.  Pew  men  In  the  past 
quarter  century  have  had  the  privilege  ol  con- 
tributing so  substantially  to  the  security 
which  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shares,  even  In  these  critical  and  trying 
times." 

General  Lewis  said  that  the  Speaker  him- 
self, out  of  his  modesty,  had  given  ROA  and 
others  part  of  the  credit  for  preventing  abol- 
ishment of  the  Selective  Service  System  dur- 
ing the  defense  buildup  Just  prior  to  World 
War  n.  It  was  In  August  1941  that  the  House 
by  a  one-vote  margin  saved  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  thus  the  mput  of  American 
manpower  into  the  mUltary  training  camps. 

General  Lewis  said  that  he  had  notified  the 


Speaker  In  a  personal  interview  of  his  selec- 
tion to  receive  the  Association's  highest 
award,  and  that  Speaker  McCormack  had  ac- 
cepted with  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude 
to  the  ROA  and  the  nation's  Reservlste. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  1.7 
million  schoolchildren  this  school  year 
will  receive  a  free  or  greatly  reduced 
price  lunch  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  denied  them  had  not  the  House 
voted  overwhelmingly  last  session  to 
put  real  muscle  Into  child  nutrition 
programs. 

But  hungry  children  come  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  Congress  again.  Our 
action  last  session  is  only  good  for  this 
school  year.  In  addition,  while  we  helped 
1.7  million  there  are  yet  another  2.5 
million  schoolchildren  who  are  being 
denied  a  free  lunch. 

We  can  do  better  than  we  have  done. 
In  response,  I  am  offering  again  the 
legislation  that  led  to  the  breakthrough 
which  raised  the  number  of  children 
receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
from  2.5  million  to  over  4.1  million. 

We  all  know  in  face  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Congress  that  additional  funds 
are  needed  and  especially  for  the  food 
stamp  and  other  programs  to  serve  needy 
families — but  in  view  of  world  conditions 
and  in  the  face  of  fiscal  reaUty,  if  priori- 
ties are  set,  one  of  the  topmost  Is  to 
meet  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
schoolchildren  throughout  the  Nation. 

These  bills,  like  those  of  last  session  on 
which  they  are  patterned,  are  the  result 
of  hours  and  hours  of  hearings,  of  the 
words  and  recommendations  of  school 
officials,  nutritionists,  doctors,  and  of 
private  organizations  and  agencies. 
Those  hearings  established  conclusively 
that  hunger  and  malnutrition  can  be 
eliminated  if  adequate  funds  are  made 
available,  and  if  State  and  local  govern- 
ments carry  out  their  responsibilities 
more  effectively. 

The  first  measure  Is  H.R.  516,  which 
will  provide  $100  million  a  year  for  up  to 
3  years  to  strengthen  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  The  fimds  would  be  automati- 
cally available  from  section  32  on  July  1 
of  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

When  the  House  passed  its  twin 
brother — HJl.  17872 — last  session,  the 
proposal  ended  up  in  the  final  days  as  a 
one-shot,  1-year  program  at  $50  mil- 
lion, or  half  the  level  we  approved.  The 
need  which  prompted  the  legislation  stiU 
exists,  and  will  become  even  more  griev- 
ous If  all  Congress  does  is  to  apply  a 
1-year  bandage  to  a  continuing,  growing 
wound. 

In  one  sense,  action  this  session  is  even 
more  critical  than  the  last.  The  USDA 
and  the  States  together  have  accepted 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  do  more  in 
child  nutrition.  Each  State  has  developed 
a  special  program  to  reach  more  children 
utilizing  the  additional  funds  we  made 
available,  and  the  Department  has  re- 
vised its  regulations  to  allow  States  to 
put  more  fimds  to  work  to  feed  more 
children   in   need.  Together   they  have 


structured  in  a  very  short  time  a  program 
which  is  reaching  those  the  legislation 
intended  to  help. 

We  cannot  allow  this  new  beginning  t3 
die  from  lack  of  support,  nor  can  we  in 
good  conscience  simply  repeat  this  year 
what  we  did  the  last.  We  must  go  further 
along  the  road  to  good  nutrition  for 
children — we  must  do  more. 

I  am  told  that  we  can  reach  all  of 
those  children  who  need  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  with  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion, or  a  total  of  about  $100  million  a 
year.  Thus  H.R.  515,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  meet  its  immediate  responsibility  to 
the  himgry  children  of  the  Nation. 

HowevA,  we  should  recognize,  as  the 
hearings  on  hunger  and  malnutrition 
clearly  demonstrate,  that  money  alone 
will  not  solve  this  problem.  We  must  look 
to  the  processes  of  government  which 
give  this  federal  system  of  ours  the  ability 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people  i( 
was  created  to  serve.  The  success  of  the 
USDA  and  the  States  in  putting  the  $50 
million  to  work  to  feed  hungry  children 
indicates  that  the  federal  system  can 
function  if  the  adrenal  shock  of  need 
is  clear  enough. 

But  good  government  Is  not  a  passion 
of  the  moment.  It  is  a  lifetime  enthusi- 
asm for  the  concept  of  public  service. 
We  not  only  must  enact  legislation  de- 
signed to  serve  a  public  need,  but  also 
insure  that  the  system  which  is  en- 
trusted with  its  execution  is  equipped  to 
do  that  Job  effectively. 

We  have,  I  fear,  too  often  given  our 
enthusiasm  to  the  former  and  criticized 
the  latter. 

Thus,  H.R.  515,  patterned  in  nearly 
all  detail  after  H.R.  17873,  which  this 
Ijody  enacted  imanimously  last  session, 
seeks  to  find  ways  to  resolve  some  of  the 
barriers  which  stand  in  the  way  of  pub- 
lic services  reaching  the  people. 

It  will  require  that  all  States,  for  the 
first  time,  join  with  us  in  fintmcing  the 
lunch  program.  A  number  of  States  do 
this  now;  but  most  of  them  do  npt,  and 
content  themselves  with  using  the  chil- 
drens'  payment  to  fulfill  the  matching 
requirement  in  the  law. 

The  proposal  also  authorizes  year-in- 
advance  appropriations  as  a  way  to  en- 
courage the  Department  and  the  States 
to  plan  ahead  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams ^ith  the  knowledge  that  the  funds 
to  carry  out  those  programs  will  be  avail- 
able. At  present.  Congress  often  decides 
its  budgets  In  November.  3  months 
after  the  school  year  has  begim.  Schools 
seeking  to  expand  nutrition  programs 
must  wait,  and  State  plans  cannot  be 
tied  down.  Good  nutrition  is  the  victim 
of  these  delays. 

The  proposal  also  places  specific  re- 
quirements upon  States  and  local  school 
districts  to  develop  and  pubUsh  pro- 
cedures for  determining  which  children 
will  receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 
Similarly,  the  proposal  restricts  the  use 
of  competitive  food  service  in  schools — 
or  snack  bars  and  other  food  services 
which  operate  in  competition  with  the 
regular  lunch  program  within  the  school. 
If  our  goal  is  Improved  child  nutrition 
then  food  services  which  are  not  based 
on  sound  nutrition  concepts  should  not 
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operate  at  the  samis  time  as  the  lunch 
or  breakfast  program  i. 
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authorizes  the  De- 


partment and  the  States  to  use  up  to  1 
percent  of  the  f  urn  Is  appropriated  for 
child  nutrition  prourams  for  nutrition 
education,  and  another  1  percent  for 
experimental  prograims.  We  should  give 
those  charged  with  Improving  the  nu- 
tritional status  of  children  the  tools  to 
train  and  to  try  new  methods. 

With  these,  and  ()ther  basically  pro- 
cedural improvements  included  in  H.R. 
515,  we  will  have  cl^red  away  many  of 
the  restraints  and  farriers  to  effective 
program  admlnistra1|lon.  Some  may  say 
we  should  not  lay  do*n  requirements  the 
States  must  follow,  yet,  unless  we  do,  no 
one  else  will — and  wt  wUl  have  left  im- 
resolved  the  questioi  whether  the  fed- 
eral system  can  worl^. 

I  know  it  can,  because  we  see  it  work- 
ing—if not  well — toiay.  I  know  it  will 
work  better,  because  I  know  the  caliber 
of  people  in  the  Federal  and  the  State 
gOTemxnents  who  wajit  to  make  It  work. 
I  know  It -must,  because  we  here  today 
are  charged  with  thie  ultimate  respon- 
sibility to  make  it  work. 

I  have  read  carefujy  through  the  tes- 
timony on  hunger  and  malnutrition  pre- 
sented in  hearings  b^ore  my  committee. 
While  I  And  many  a4cusatlons  as  to  the 
actions  taken  by  the  i  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Depiartment,  the  facts 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  he  has 
done  an  enormously  dreative  job  and  has 
achieved  more  than]  one  would  expect 
based  on  his  authority  and  the  fimding 
support  given  to  hinf  by  the  Congress. 
If  he  were  to  be  criticized,  it  would  be 
on  the  single  point  that  the  per  family 
charges  for  food  starrjps  are  higher  than 
they  should  be.  Yet.  iven  on  this  point, 
the  Secretary's  efforti  to  lower  the  pur- 
chase price  have  beeW  limited  by  the  re- 
strictions we  made  on  the  money  we  ap- 
propriated. He  could  nave  done  more  had 
we  made  the  appropriation  for  the  food 
stamp  progrsun  equal  to  the  authoriza- 
tion. Our  performancp  did  not  measure 
up  to  our  promise. 

I  present  these  billfe  not  as  a  vehicle 
to  apportion  the  blanje,  but  as  a  means 
of  resolving  the  proklem.  The  hungry 
are  not  interested  in  issigning  guilt,  but 
only  in  escaping  ftom  malnutrition. 
There  is  no  excuse  f^r  a  hungry  child, 
and  far  less  excuse  for]  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hungry  children. 

We  have  the  food,  'ire  have  a  delivery 
system  capable  of  reac  hing  every  hxmgry 
child,  and,  with  the  hills  I  have  intro- 


duced today,  we  will  g  et  this  job  done. 


TEXTILE  niPORTS 
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Ing  the  past  session  of  Ctu^ress,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  whlcji:  would  have 
restored  orderly  trade  irt  textiles  and 
protected  the  jobs  of  the  2.4  million 
Americans  who  depend  upon  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  for  a  livelihood. 
Almost  200  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
sponsored  similar  legislation. 

During  the  months  since  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  problem  of  textile  Imports 
has  become  even  more  critical.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  just  an- 
nounced that  during  the  flrst  11  months 
of  1968  textile  imports  amounted  to  more 
than  3  billion  square  yards.  This  is  28 
percent  higher  than  the  previous  year, 
and  1968  will  be  an  alltime  record  year. 
Virtually  every  month,  new  records  are 
being  set,  and  each  new  record  level  of 
imports  means  that  more  and  more 
badly  needed  textile  jobs  are  being 
displaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  textile-producing  States,  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  situation  continue 
any  longer.  These  imports  are  entering 
the  United  States  not  because  they  are 
any  better  or  because  they  are  more  effi- 
ciently produced,  but  simply  because 
they  are  made  at  wage  scales  and  under 
working  conditions  which  would  be  il- 
legal in  this  country. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  acted  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  during  this  new 
Congress  and  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  184, 
which  provides  for  fair  and  orderly  trade 
in  textiles.  My  bUl  is  identical  to  the 
one  which  received  such  widespread  sup- 
port during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
except  for  some  changes  in  definitions 
and  dates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  imminently 
fair  and  eqxiitable  bill.  It  provides  for 
a  reasonable  level  of  imports,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  encourage  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  one  of  our 
most  basic  and  essential  industries. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

I  Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
formity with  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XI  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  on  January  7,  1969, 
imanimously  adopted  the  following  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  Committee  on  Rules : 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  Adopted  January  7,  1969 

rule  1.  MEETINGS 

The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  meet  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  while 
the  Congress  is  In  session.  Meetings  shall  be 
called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chairman  or.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman, 
by  the  ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee present,  as  Acting  Chairman. 

Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  determine  that 
testimony  received  may  bear  upon  matters 
affecting  the  national  security.  Executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  closed. 

For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony,  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

A  printed  transcript  of  any  hearing  Ct 
public  meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be  had 
If  the  Chairman  decides  it  is  necessary,  or 
If  a  majority  of  the  Members  request  It. 


A  Tuesday  meeUng  of  the  Committee  may 
be  dispensed  with  where.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Chairman,  there  Is  no  need  therefor,  and 
additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  written  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  duly  filed  with  the 
counsel  of  the  Committee. 

rule    2.    VOTING 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  or  tabled  by  the  Committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  is  actually 
present. 

A  roll  call  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  had  upon  the  request  of  any 
Member. 

rule    3.    REPORTING 

Whenever  the  Committee  authorizes  the 
favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
from  the  Committee  the  Chairman  or  Acting 
Chairman  shall  report  the  same  or  designate 
some  Member  of  the  Committee  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House,  as  provided  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

RULE   «.    COMMITTEE   STAFFING 

The  professional  and  clerical  staffs  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Chairman, 
who  shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  staffs 
and  delegate  such  authority  as  the  Chairman 
deems  appropriate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Minority  staff,  who  shall  be  selected  by  and 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE    5.    MISCEIXANEOUS 

The  Committee  shall  prepare,  maintain, 
and  publish  for  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  practicable,  a  calendar  list- 
ing all  matters  formally  before  it.  Informa- 
tion on  the  Calendar  shall  include  the  num- 
bers of  the  bills  or  resoluUons,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  bill's  contents,  including  the 
legislative  committee  reporting  it  and  the 
name  of  the  principal  sponsoring  Member. 
For  purposes  of  this  rule,  matters  formally 
before  the  Committee  Include:  bills  or  reso- 
lutions over  which  the  Committee  has  origi- 
nal jurisdiction,  and  bills  or  resolutions  from 
other  committees  concermng  which  the 
chairman  or  designated  member  of  such 
committee  has  requested  a  hearing  in  writing 
and  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  a 
copy  of  such  bill  or  resolution  as  reported, 
together  with  the  final  printed  committee 
report. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  Committee  at  the  opening  of  each 
Congress,  the  Chairman  may  have  these  rules 
and  procedures  printed  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  Congressional  Record. 


THE  ORDEAL  TO  WHICH  MEMBERS 
OF    CONGRESS    ARE    EXPOSED 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
ment by  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of 
Maine,  who  served  in  the  House  and 
Senate  more  than  a  century  ago  should 
prove  of  interest,  particularly  to  new 
Members. 

Mr.  Fessenden  said: 

When,  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  this 
body  he  cannot  even  dream  of  the  ordeal  to 
which  he  cannot  fall  to  expose — 

Of  how  much  courage  he  must  possess 
to  resist  the  temptations  which  dally  beset 
him; 

Of  that  sensitive  shrinking  from  unde- 
served censure  which  he  must  learn  to  con- 
trol; 

Of  the  ever-recurring   contest  between  a 
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natural  desire  foe  public  approbation  and 
a  sense  of '{AibUc  duty; 

Of  the  load  of  Injustice  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  bear,  even  from  those  who  should  b« 
hl8  friends; 

The  Imputations  of  his  motives; 

The  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  ignorance  and 
malice;    and 

All  the  manifold  Injuries  which  partisan 
or  private  malignity,  disappointed  of  Its  ob- 
jects, may  shower  upon  his  unprotected 
head. 

All  this,  If  he  would  retain  his  Integrity,  he 
must  leam  to  bear  unmoved,  and  walk  stead- 
ily onward  In  the  path  of  duty,  sustained 
only  by  the  reflection  that  time  may  do  him 
justice,  or  if  not,  that  after  all  his  individual 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  even  his  name 
among  men,  should  be  of  little  account  to 
him  when  weighed  In  the  balance  against 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  whose  dignity 
he  Is  a  constituted  guardian  and  defender. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  THREE 
ADDITIONAL  JUDGESHIPS  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  join  with  three  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation  for 
authorizing  three  additional  judges  for 
California's  southern  Federal  court 
district. 

The  two  full-time  judges  now  assigned 
to  this  district,  which  encompasses  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  Counties,  are  bearing 
the  heaviest  caseloads  In  the  Nation. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  they  each 
handled  1,025  cases,  nearly  four  times 
the  average  of  265  cases  for  each  of  the 
323  district  court  judges  nationally. 

The  court  district  fronts  on  the  inter- 
national border  with  Mexico,  accounting 
for  an  unusually  high  number  of  nar- 
cotics and  illegal  entry  arrests  which 
must  be  processed  in  the  local  Federal 
courts.  Just  16  days  ago  presiding  Judge 
Fred  Kunzel  worked  into  the  late  evening 
arraigning  27  suspects  in  an  interna- 
tional narcotics  smuggling  ring.  This  Is 
a  problem  peculiar  to  this  district,  and 
one  that  demands  substantial  relief. 

The  figure  of  three  additional  judges 
is  not  one  plucked  out  of  the  air;  it  has 
been  recommended  by  the  prestigious 
U.S.  Judicial  Conference  and  endorsed 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts. 

Authorities  have  been  trying  to  meet 
the  overload  problem  in  the  southern 
court  district  by  the  temporary  assign- 
ment of  visiting  judges  to  the  district. 
Clearly,  this  kind  of  stopgap  arrange- 
ment is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a 
dilemma  that  is  achieving  emergency 
proportions.  Only  through  the  assign- 
ment of  permanent  new  judges  to  the 
district  can  the  demands  of  justice  be 
met  in  a  realistic  fashion. 

My  concern  is  fully  shared  by  Con- 
gressmen Bob  Wilson,  John  Tunnet, 
and  James  Utt,  who  with  me  represent 
all  portions  of  the  two  counties  served 
by  the  southern  court  district.  We  all 
urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  sched- 
ule the  earliest  possible  consideration  of 
this  much  needed  relief  for  our  over- 
burdened court  district. 


A  DANGEROUS  MISSILE  GAP 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)        

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year,  a  Styx  missile  from  an  Egyp- 
tian ship  sank  the  Israel  ship,  Eilath. 

It  has  been  brought  forceably  to  my 
attention  that  we  have  no  missile  as  pow- 
erful, as  accurate,  or  as  difficult  to  de- 
tect as  the  Styx.  Neither  are  any  of  our 
ships  provided  with  detection  devices 
which  will  give  our  men  sufficient  reac- 
tion time  to  shoot  down  or  otherwise  de- 
flect the  course  of  the  missile. 

Russian  ships  are  equipped  with  Styx 
missiles,  a  reaction  time  of  30  to  60  sec- 
onds is  required  to  shoot  down  or  deflect 
this  missile.  Our  detection  devices  per- 
mit reaction  time  of  only  5  seconds.  Steps 
should  immediately  be  taken  to  develop 
capable  detection  devices  on  our  cruisers 
and  destroyers  particularly  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  Also,  we  should  concen- 
trate on  developing  a  missile  equal  to  or 
superior  to  the  Russian  Styx. 

Truly,  a  dangerous  missile  gap  exists 
in  this  area  at  the  present  time. 


THE  FRANK  CARLSON  SYMPOSIUM 
ON  WORLD  POPULATION  AND 
FOOD  SUPPLY 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Kansas  State  University  at  Manhattan 
hosted  the  Frank  Carlson  Symposium 
on  World  Population  and  Food  Supply. 

The  2-day  symposium  honored  Kan- 
sas' senior  Senator,  Frank  Carlson,  who 
retired  on  January  3,  1969,  from  40  years 
of  public  life.  Senator  Carlson  has  been 
State  legislator.  Congressman,  Governor, 
and  Senator  of  our  State.  During  four 
decades  of  public  service,  he  has  in- 
spired the  confidence  of  his  constituents, 
the  respect  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  trust  of  his  President.  Through 
successive  administrations,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic,  Senator  Carlson 
has  gone  beyond  the  workaday  role  of 
politician  to  become  a  statesman. 

SYMPOSIUM   REFLECTS  CARLSON'S   PERSONAL 
COMMITMENT 

Senator  Carlson's  own  standards  of 
personal  commitment  and  concern,  and 
his  lifelong  approach  to  the  challenges 
of  public  service,  led  naturally  to  the  fit- 
ting tribute  which  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity chose  to  honor  Frank  Carlson. 

The  symposium  addressed  Itself  to  the 
central  question  of  the  future  of  hu- 
manity and  the  quality  of  life  itself  in  the 
years  Immediately  ahead.  World  popula- 
tion Increases,  balanced  against  the 
world's  available  food,  present  a  fear- 
some challenge  today.  Tomorrow,  this 
challenge  could  become  insurmountable 
for  free  men,  among  whom  respect  for 
the  individual  is  paramoimt. 

KANSAS     STATE     UNIVERSITT     SHARES 
COMMITMENT 

President  James  McCain  and  his  staff 
at  Kansas  State  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
dangerous  instability  of  a  hungry  world. 


The  university  has  demonstrated  com- 
passion and  competence  through  agri- 
business development  and  assistance  to 
emerging  nations  of  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa. 

This  competence  may  be  documented 
in  many  ways,  but  clearly  one  parameter 
must  be  the  Kansas  State  response  to  the 
State  Department's  call  for  technical  as- 
sistance. Kansas  State  has  provided  sig- 
nificant contributions  abroad,  under 
Federal  sponsorship,  for  over  a  decade. 

The  university  currently  participates 
in  one  project  to  assist  cooperating  na- 
tions develop  their  post-harvest  storage 
control  techniques.  The  importance  of 
this  assistance  can  be  properly  under- 
stood when  one  realizes  that  rodents  in 
India  consume  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
each  year's  grain  production,  according 
to  responsible  observers.  Malnutrition 
throughout  the  world  can  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  by  more  effective  storage, 
and  Kansas  State  is  the  vanguard  of  this 
effort. 

The  university  provides  technical  as- 
sistance to  Andhra  Pradesh  University  in  ^ 
India,  In  connection  with  that  nation's 
agricultural  production  promotion  pro- 
gram. Kansas  State  also  provides  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  the  crucial  development  of  an 
agricultural  and  veterinary  college  at  Ah- 
mandu  Bello  University  in  Nigeria.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  tragic  war 
in  Nigeria,  the  college  established  at  Ah- 
mandu  Bello  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  training  essential  for  expanded 
agricultural  production  and  proper  nutri- 
tional balance  throughout  the  war-torn 
area. 

SYMPOSIUM  BROUGHT  TOGETHER   LEADERS 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Kansas 
State  should  honor  Frank  Carlson  in  this 
meaningful  way.  Common  concern  is 
common  ground.  The  symposium  brought 
together  experts  from  business,  govern- 
ment, the  academic  community,  and  the 
Congress.  Dr.  Milos  Macura.  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Population  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,  was  in  at- 
tendance to  present  a  major  paper  on 
demographic  considerations  in  develop- 
ing nations. 

Dr.  Lester  Brown,  of  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service,  and 
Under  Secretary  John  Schnittker,  pre- 
sented papers  on  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  recent  years. 

Responsibilities  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, the  Federal  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  the  people  themselves  were  all 
discussed  by  experts  from  each  field. 

Senator  George  McGovern.  the  first 
director  of  food  for  peace,  under  which 
over  $17  billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  shipped  to  people 
in  great  need  throughout  the  world,  de- 
livered the  keynote  addi-ess. 

Among  the  leaders  who  affirmed  their 
personal  commitment  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  world  population  and  food  pro- 
duction was  the  newest  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole,  Frank 
Carlson's  successor  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Bob  Dole  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  made  his  own  contributions  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  which  the 
symposium  addressed  Itself.  It  Is  reassur- 
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Ing  to  humanltaiianB  throughout  the 
world  that  Bob  Dou  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  hifl  efforts  In  this  area  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  Ha  will  perpetuate  the 
leadership  which  FYank  Carlson,  Clifford 
Hope,  Arthur  Capper,  Andrew  Schoeppel, 
Harry  Darby,  and  other  Kansans  have 
made  In  the  development  of  adequate 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for  all  who  need 
them.  Both  data  and  ideas  are  essential  if 
the  growing  imbalance  is  to  be  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  Mqch  needed  data  and 
ideas  were  presented  in  Manhattan,  many 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Prank  Carlson  symposium  assem- 
bled a  distinguished  cast  of  workers  for 
humanity.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that 
these  leaders  of  proven  ability  are  devot- 
ing their  energies  and  talents  to  the 
problems  of  the  population  explosion  and, 
subsequent  food  scarcity.  ^ 

With  their  leadership,  and  the  con/ern 
of  an  aroused  public,  there  must  be  hope 
for  the  future.  i 

Frank  Carlson  ^as  always  reflected 
optimism  for  humaiity,  as  well  as  a  dfeep 
personM  belief  in  Ood  and  His  under- 
standlng.and  compassion.  It  was  partic- 
ularly fitting  that  the  deliberations  in 
Manhattan  reflected  Senator  Carlson's 
abiding  confidence  that  we  are  capable  of 
solving  our  most  perplexing  problems  in 
the  years  ahead. 


mCR 

TAX 


PROPOSAL  TO   DfCREASE  PERSON- 
AL INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 

(Mr.  MESKILL  isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  includa  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  ilst  Congress  I  rein- 
troduced my  bill  to  double  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  from  $600  to 
$1,200.  This  bill,  HB.  50,  contained  the 
signatures  of  24  cos^nsors.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  an  ideritical  bill  containing 
the  names  of  five  additional  cosponsors. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
this  is  a  necessary,  Baid_-timely  proposal 
as  evidenced  by  the  proad  support  which 
it  has  received.  Labbr  leaders  and  busi- 
ness executives  haw  all  endorsed  this 
Idea.  In  addition,  \i  received  favorable 
editorial  comment  iq  some  80  newspapers 
across  the  coimtry. 

The  present  exeihption  is  the  most 
flagrant  injustice  of  the  income  tax  law. 
The  $600  figure  has  wcisted  since  the  early 
days  of  the  depressmn  and  does  not  re- 
flect the  present  cost]  of  feedinc.  clothing, 
educating,  and  majintalning  b  family 
member,  which  hasj  more  than  tripled. 
My  bill  would  raise; the  exemption  to  a 
much  more  realistic  level. 

Federal  red-ink  iendlng  has  caused 
so  much  Inflation  a^d  has  so  raised  the 
cost  of  living  that  t^e  present  $600  ex- 
emption is  nothing  more  than  a  token 
gesture.  The  Government  has  set  $3,000  a 
year  as  the  level  of  |>overty.  However,  in 
its  tax  policies  it  sdem  to  claim  that  a 
person  can  live  on  riuch  less.  This  is,  of 
course,  absurd.  1 

The  limit  should  ideally  be  much  high- 
er than  even  the  $l.fe00  proposed  in  this 
bill  but  my  proposal  would  grant  an 
urgently  needed  measure  of  relief  with- 
out too  great  a  reduction  in  Federal  reve- 
nues. Any  possible  1(>S5  in  revenue  could 


more  than  be  made  up  by  tax  reforms. 
Plug  up  the  existing  loopholes  aind  the 
loss  in  revenue  would  be  offset. 

The  fact  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  seen  fit  to  cosponsor  this  proposal 
points  to  the  growing  support  for  such 
reform.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress win  response  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  take  quick  and  speedy  action 
in  approving  this  bill. 


BEEF  IMPORTS  SHOULD  BE  HELD 
TO  THE  CALCULATED  QUOTA  FOR 
1969 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
-Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  220 
of  \  the  Federal  Register,  under  the  date 
of  January  7, 1969,  there  appears  a  state- 
ment over  the  signature  of  John  A. 
^ScWnittker,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  December  31,  1968,  which  an- 
nouncement referring  to  Public  Law  88- 
482  reads  as  follows: 

Such  limitations  are  to  be  Imposed  when 
It  Is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  Imports  of  such  articles.  In  the 
absence  of  limitations  during  such  calen- 
dar year,  would  equal  or  exceed  110  percent 
of  the  estimated  quantity  of  such  articles 
prescribed  by  section  2(A)   of  the  Act. 

The  notice  of  the  Department  further 
reads  as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  the  following  first  quarterly  esti- 
mates are  published : 

1.  The  estimated  aggregate  quantity  of 
such  articles  which  would.  In  the  absence 
of  limitations  under  the  Act  be  imported 
during  calendar  year  1969  is  1,035  million 
pounds. 

2.  The  estimated  quantity  of  such  articles 
prescribed  by  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1969  is  988  million 
pounds. 

Since  the  estimated  quantity  of  imports 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
estimated  quantity  prescribed  by  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act,  limitations  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1969  on  the  importation  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  (TSUS  106.10) 
and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats 
and  sheep  (TSUS  106.20) ,  are  not  authorized 
to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88- 
482  at  this  time. 

In  Other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  again  using 
110  percent  of  the  estimated  quantity  of 
meat  imports  as  a  base  limitation  rather 
than  100  percent  as  Congress  intended. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  addi- 
tional 10  percent  was  allowed  in  the  law 
not  to  be  used  as  the  determination  of 
the  base,  but  was  included  to  give  the 
Department  flexibility  in  making  esti- 
mates of  the  volume  of  products  which 
may  be  imported.  It  was  included  in  the 
law  because  the  Secretary  himself  asked 
for  this  leeway  since  he  was  not  sure 
how  close  he  might  be  able  to  estimate 
and  thus  asked  Congress  to  give  him  a 
10-percent  leeway. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  10  percent  should  be  used  as  a  means 
of  stretching  or  expanding  the  allowable 
volume  above  the  calculated  quota  figure. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  base  figure  of  beef  to  be  imported 
should  be  1,035  million  pounds,  as  the 
Secretary  sets  forth  in  his  notice. 


Beef  imports  should  be  held  to  the 
actual,  calculated  quota  for  1969.  The 
10-percent  leeway  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the 
law,  but  if  it  is  used  as  it  apparently  is 
being  used  in  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  base,  then,  Mr.  Speaker  it  Is 
Ume  for  Congress  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  the  Department  delib- 
erately plans  to  flaunt  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  sincerely  pro- 
test the  intended  flaunt  of  the  law  by 
the  Department,  but  I  shall  ask  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  bring 
the  Department  before  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
deliberately  disregard  the  intention  of 
Congress  or  whether  they  are  going  to 
force  Congress  to  amend  the  law  to  com- 
pel the  Department  to  interpret  the  law 
the  way  Congress  Intended  that  it  should 
be  interpreted. 


REPORT  PREPARED  BY  DIRECTOR 
OF  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.  DOC.  NO.  36) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  required  by  section  610  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended.  The  report  contains  infor- 
mation on  the  salaries  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  organizations  funded 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Lyndon  B.  JoHKsow,  \ 
The  White  House,  January  7,  1969. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  statistics  of  1968  are  Impressive  by 
themselves. 

— Volunteers  began  serving  in  seven 
new  coimtries,  and  plans  have  been 
set  for  programs  in  two  more. 
— The  number  of  volunteers  increased 
to  more  than  12,000  men  and  women 
serving  in  59  coimtries. 
But  statistics  tell  only  part  of  the  tale. 
The  tv'o  greatest  achievements  of  1968 
were  intangible. 

For  the  first  time,  host  country  na- 
tionals were  integrated  Into  the  agency's 
overseas  staff.  They  helped  to  recruit 
volunteers  in  the  United  States  and  to 
train  abroad.  They  assured  the  pursuit 
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of  goeHs  that  they  had  established  for 
themselves,  not  that  we  might  have  dic- 
tated to  them.  As  a  result,  the  Corps  be- 
came a  truly  effective  team  effort  for 
international  understanding. 

This  report  also  shows  proof  of  the 
relevance  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  prob- 
lems we  face  at  home.  When  the  Corps 
began,  it  boldly  promised  that  those  who 
flocked  to  it  for  experience  abroad  would 
return  better  able  to  direct  the  destiny 
of  their  own  country. 

Of  the  25,000  volunteers  who  have 
come  home: 

— A  third  have  returned  to  school  for 

advanced  degrees. 
—Almost  a  third  of  those  employed 
teach  in  inner-city  schools,  working 
in  jobs  that  educators  find  difficult 
to  fill. 
—Another    third    work    for    Federal, 

State,  and  local  governments. 
So  a  tour  in  the  Peace  Corps  has  be- 
come more  than  a  two-year  stint  helping 
others;  it  has  encouraged  thousands  of 
youngsters  to  pursue  careers  in  public 
service. 

This  report  is  a  testimony  to  America's 
commitment  to  the  future.  I  commend 
It  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  7,  1969. 


who  will  have  to  live  with  and  adminis- 
ter any  legislation  passed,  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  carefully  and  make  their 
Judgment  on  these  matters.  All  data  per- 
taining to  this  matter  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  incoming  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  promptly,  and  he  and  I  have 
discussed  thts  procedure  and  the  Secre- 
tary-designate concurs  In  this  decision. 
The  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  informed 
that  since  the  Congress  will  not  resume 
until  January  3,  all  data  are  available  to 
the  Congress  when  they  desire  to  receive 
it.  I  have  been  today  informed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber and  the  new  Secretary  that  they  will 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  any  tax  proposals 
that  may  be  desired  at  a  date  acceptable 
to  the  three  of  them. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


TAX  REFORM  PROPOSALS— COM- 
MUNICATION FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  *  H. 
DOC.  NO.  35 » 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  '•ead  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

The  White  House, 

tVashington,  D.C., 
December  31,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  Hov^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Treasury  De- 
partment specialists  in  tax  policy  some 
time  ago  undertook  a  major  effort  to  pre- 
pare tax  reform  proposals  of  a  compre- 
hensive nature. 

The  Congress,  in  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  requested 
that  proposals  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be 
submitted  by  December  31. 

The  studies  and  proposals  for  tax  re- 
form have  been  developed  by  the  staff  of 
the  Treasiuy  Department. 

These  studies  and  proposals,  although 
reviewed  by  Secretary  Fowler,  should  be 
viewed  primarily  as  the  technical  prod- 
uct of  the  Treasury  Staff.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived, considered,  or  made  any  Judg- 
ments on  these  staff  proposals.  They  are 
the  technical  product  of  the  tax  special- 
ists in  the  Department  and  have  not  been 
discussed  or  examined  by  me. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees handling  this  legislation,  con- 
cerning what  seems  most  appropriate 
under  existing  circumstances.  We  believe 
that  in  Justice  to  the  Administration  that 
will  take  office  within  the  next  month  and 


CHAPLAIN  CAPODANNO  POSTHU- 
MOUSLY AWARDED  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  attended  a  very  impres- 
sive and  moving  ceremony  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard.  The  occasion  was  the 
posthumous  presentation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  our  Nation's 
highest  military  honor,  to  Chaplain  Vin- 
cent Robert  Capodanno,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  Chaplain  Corps  who  was  killed 
in  action  on  September  4,  1967,  in  Quang 
Tin  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Father  Capodanno  was  born  and  raised 
in  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  which  is  part  of 
the  congressional  district  I  represent.  He 
attended  Curtis  High  School  in  Staten 
Island  and  Fordham  University  in  New 
York.  He  studied  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood at  Maryknoll  Seminaries  in  Glen 
Ellyn,  111.,  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  New 
York  City,  and  he  was  ordained  a  Catho- 
lic priest  on  June  7,  1957. 

Father  Capodanno  had  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  long  before  he  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  He  served  as  a  mis- 
sionary for  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mission 
Society  In  the  Far  East  from  1958  until 
1965. 

He  became  a  Navy  chaplain  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1965,  and  began  his  service  in 
Vietnam  in  AprU  of  1966.  From  then 
until  the  time  of  his  death  he  won  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Vietnamese  Gal- 
lantry Cross  with  Silver  Star,  among 
other  &\7CLi*ds 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
the  citation  for  Father  Capodanno's 
Medal  of  Honor  and  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  Ignatius  at  the  award  ceremony. 
Words,  of  course,  cannot  adequately 
describe  this  man's  heroic  deed,  nor  can 
a  medal  adequately  honor  his  ultimate 
sacrifice;  his  service  to  his  men  and  to 
his  country  and  to  his  God  are  so  ex- 
traordinary that  they  can  never  be  fully 
honored.  But  for  a  man  such  as  Father 


Capodanno,  for  whom  service  to  God  and 
country  came  before  any  personal  con- 
sideration, the  fact  that  he  died  serving 
his  God  and  his  country,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  strongest  convictions, 
is  more  honor  than  we  can  ever  give  him. 

This  Nation  and  this  world  have  lost 
an  extraordinary  man;  we  should  be 
thankful  that  we  had  the  benefit  of  his 
service  and  dedication  for  the  time  he 
lived. 

The  citation  and  address  follow: 

CrTATlON 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  in  present- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to 
Lieutenant  Vincent  R.  Capodanno,  Chaplain 
Corps,  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  tor  serv- 
ice as  set  forth  in  the  following  cltaUon: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Chaplain,  3rd  Battalion,  5th 
Marines,  in  connection  with  operations 
against  enemy  forces  In  Quang  Tin  Province, 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  4  September  1967. 
In  response  to  reports  that  the  2nd  Platoon 
of  M  Company  was  in  danger  of  being  over- 
run by  a  strong  enemy  force.  Chaplain  Capo- 
danno left  his  position  of  relative  safety 
with  the  company  command  group  and  ran 
to  the  beleaguered  platoon  through  an  open 
area  raked  with  fire.  Despite  the  Intense 
enemy  small-arms,  automatic-weapons,  and 
mortar  fusillade,  he  moved  about  the  battle- 
field, administering  last  rites,  giving  medical 
aid  to  the  wounded,  and  greatly  inspiring 
all  within  sight  or  hearing.  Although  an  ex- 
ploding mortar  round  severed  a  portion  of 
his  right  hand  and  inflicted  painful,  mul- 
tiple wounds  to  his  arms  and  legs,  he  refused 
all  medical  aid.  Instead,  he  directed  the 
corpsmen  to  treat  their  wounded  comrades, 
and  he  continued  to  move  about  the  battle- 
field with  calm  vigor  as  he  provided  encour- 
agement by  voice  and  example  to  the  valiant 
Marines.  Seeing  a  wounded  corpsman  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  fire  of  an  enemy  machine 
gun  fifteen  yards  away.  Chaplain  Capodanno 
rushed  forward  to  the  corspman,  but  was 
struck  down  only  inches  from  his  goal  by  a 
burst  of  machine-gun  fire.  By  his  heroic  con- 
duct and  Inspiring  example.  Chaplain  Capo- 
danno upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson 

Remarks  by  Hon.  PAtn.  R.  Ignatius,  Secrb- 

T\RY    OF  THE   NAVY,    AT    POSTHUMOUS    MEDAL 

or  Honor  Presentation  to  Lt.  Vincent  R. 
Capodanno,  Chaplain  Corps,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  Washington  Navt  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  January  7.  1969 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capodanno,  Admiral  Moorer. 
members  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  here  today  to  award  our  nation's 
highest  military  honor  to  a  truly  heroic  in- 
dividual, Vincent  Robert  Capodanno,  who 
was  killed  In  action  on  4  September  1967  in 
Quang  Tin  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

A  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  Chaplain  Corps, 
he  U  the  third  chaplain  in  our  country's 
history  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and 
the  second  Navy  chaplain  to  be  so  honored. 
Indeed,  men  like  Chaplain  Capodanno  are 
unusual  men.  From  the  time  he  accepted  tilB 
appointment  In  the  Chaplain  Corps  In  De- 
cember 1965,  until  his  death,  he  repeatedly 
distinguished  himself.  The  Purple  Heart  and 
the  Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross  with  Silver 
Star,  among  other  awards,  attest  to  this. 

The  act  that  Chaplain  Capodanno  so  self- 
lessly  performed — the  one  that  brings  us 
here  because  It  earned  him  his  country's 
highest  award — was  consistent  with  the 
exemplary  life  he  led. 

Learning  that  the  Second  Platoon  of  the 
M  Company,  5t.h  Marine  Regiment,  was  en- 
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gaged  In  savage  flghU|ig  and  might  b«  oyer- 
mn,  he  ran  to  Join  them.  The  unit  ma 
pliuMd  down  by  eiicin^  fire.  Despite  thla,  he 
proceeded  to  mlnlater  to  the  wounded  and 
the  dying. 

Hla  acUona  were  wa  inaplratlon  to  the 
young  Marines  who  8*w  him.  His  wordh  of 
faith  strengthened  mqrale  and  provided  en- 
couragement to  those  who  heard  him. 

Although  seriously  ^founded  In  this  action, 
he  refused  medical  al4  so  that  others  could 
be  treated,  and  continued  ministering  to  his 
men.  Seeing  a  wounded  corpsman  whoee  po- 
sition was  In  the  dlract  line  of  enemy  fire, 
he  dashed  to  his  side.  In  so  doing  he  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

Today.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  award  Chaplain 
Vincent  R.  Capodannd  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
posthumously,  for  bis  heroism  In  the  face  of 
inipoMlble  odds;  for  hils  courageous  support 
to  the  men  who  looked  up  to  him  for  guid- 
ance and  sptrttual  strength;  and  for  his  will- 
ingness to  make  man's  greatest  possible  sac- 
rifice for  his  country  la  Its  struggle  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

Admiral  Moorer,  the.  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, will  now  read  tfce  citation. 


PORNOGRAPHY     tTUST     BE     KEPT 
OUT  OP  O^  HOMES 

The  SPEAKER.  !  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  C4hill)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mi}.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  Qrder  to  advise  the 
House  that  I  am  'introducing  a  bill 
which.  If  enacted,  should  prevent  the  use 
of  the  malls  for  thg  trsmsmlttal  of  ob- 
scene matters  to  our  ^omes. 

Every  Member  cai  attest  to  the  out- 
rage of  the  citizens  bf  this  Nation  who, 
in  spite  of  their  eveir  effort,  have  been 
unable  to  prevent  t^ie  delivery  through 
the  U.S.  mails  of  smiit  and  pornography. 
This  is  particularly"  true  when  minor 
children  are  in  the  home. 

In  1968  alone  po$tal  authorities  re- 
ceived over  165,000  i  formal  complaints 
from  recipients  of  ol^cene  mailings.  My 
investigations  reveal  i  that  most  of  these 
complaints  were  frokn  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  are  of  school  age.  In  my  judg- 
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The  bill  that  I  ekn  introducing  has 
been  drafted  to  coniorm  to  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  deeislons  and  would 
specifically  prohibit  mail-order  sales  of 
obscene  materials  toj  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  My  bill  ivould  make  the  un- 
solicited mailing  of  l^d-core  pornogra- 
phy to  any  family  witjh  children  under  16 
a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  fine  and 
jail  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rdallze  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  J  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  ana  like  all  Members 
support  the  protections  inherent  in  the 
first  amendment  tol  our  Constitution. 
However,  our  SupreAie  Court  has  con- 
sistently held  that  h^rd-core  pornogra- 
phy is  not  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution, particularly  irhere  the  interests 
of  children  are  concerned.  Recently  our 
Supreme  Court  in  a  landmark  decision 
held  that  the  rights  t>t  parents  to  direct 
their  children's  educfttion  and  upbring- 
ing include  the  ability  to  protect  them 
from  offensive  and  ptracene  books  and 


photographs.  Baaed  upon  this  ruling  and 
my  convictlcxi  that  the  legislation  that  I 
have  Introduced  does  not  violate  any 
constitutional  rights,  I  truly  believe  that 
if  enacted  It  would  be  the  answer  to  the 
removal  of  smut  and  pornography  from 
homes  In  which  young  children  reside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  requires  the  attention  and 
action  of  this  National  Legislature.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  will  examine  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  and  that 
they  will  support  its  enactment  into  law. 


ISRAEL'S  DETERMINED  EFFORT  TO 
STOP  EXPORTATION  OF  TER- 
RORISM IS  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO 
AVOID  ANOTHER  VIETNAM  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  today  about  Israel's  destruc- 
tion of  some  13  civilian  Arab  airliners 
at  Beirut  Airport. 

The  United  Nations,  in  a  hasty,  albeit 
poorly  thought-out  action,  severely  cen- 
sured Israel  when  in  fact  the  United  Na- 
tions should  have  been  addressing  itself 
to  the  growing  trend  by  the  Communists 
to  export  terrorism  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  goals. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what  is 
involved  in  this  whole  matter.  Only  the 
brave  Government  of  Israel  is  able  today 
to  understand  that  the  same  kind  of  ter- 
ror tactics  which  led  to  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  are  now  being  exported  by  ter- 
rorists to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  average 
American  to  understand  this,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  what  we  are  witnessing 
in  the  world  today  is  a  gigantic  effort  by 
the  Soviet  conspiracy  to  continue  the 
turmoil  it  started  20  years  ago  and 
to  ultimately  precipitate  the  destruction 
of  Israel  as  a  sovereign  state.  For  Israel 
alone  stands  in  the  way  of  Soviet  expan- 
sion into  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

I  am  mindfuj  that  the  attack  on  the 
13  Arab  airliners  at  Beirut  was  forceful 
and  severe. 

But  I  am  mindful  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  Israel  has  stated  with 
complete  clarity,  and  in  my  judgment, 
complete  justification,  that  it  will  re- 
taliate for  acts  of  terrorism  against  the 
Israelis  at  the  place  where  plans  for  such 
terrorism  are  spawned. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  United  States 
has  joined  in  the  denunciation  of  Israel 
without  looking  at  all  the  facts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attack 
on  an  Israel  civilian  airliner  at  Athens 
was  but  one  more  arrogant  act  of  terror- 
ism by  the  Arabs  which  the  Israelis  have 
endured  since  the  rebirth  of  their  nation. 

Mr.  William  S.  White,  the  distin- 
guished American  journalist,  quite  prop- 
erly stated  the  case  in  his  column  of 
January  3  when  he  wrote  that  the  Israel 
reprisal  should  be  put  into  the  perspec- 
tives of  history.  I  shall  include  Mr. 
White's  entire  column  at  the  conclusion 


of  my  remarks.  Bat  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  cite  a  significant  observation  by 
this  outstanding  American  observer 
when  he  properly  points  out : 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year  the  Israelis  have  been  drenched 
by  the  poisonous  hatred  of  Cairo  Radio. 

He  states  further : 

Eternally  threatened,  they  have  lived  In  a 
stockade  state,  much  as  did  the  American 
pioneers.  Endlessly  attacked  along  their  fron- 
tiers, they  have  responded  with  a  courage 
and  an  elan  rarely  seen  In  contemporary 
times. 

ExpUcltly  and  repeatedly  told  by  Arabs 
that  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  by  Arabs, 
It  Is  perha(>8  not  too  surprising  that  after 
two  decades.  It  Is  growing  difficult  for  them 
to  see  that  "big  picture"  which  statesmen 
far  from  the  scene  are  pleased  to  paint  for 
them. 

Is  It  very  surprising,  then,  that  finally 
they  react  with  undue  violence,  considering 
the  further  point  that  never  once  have  they 
been  granted  elementary  justice  by  a  U.N. 
presently  headed  by  the  openly  prejudiced 
Secretary  General  V  Thant? 

The  simple,  historic  reality  Is  that  the 
Israelis  have  never  stood  a  chance  In  the 
tJJJ.,  where  the  Russians  and  their  tlnpot 
and  sometimes  crypto-Conuntinlst  allies 
among  the  African  and  Asian  states  have 
used  this  tough  and  tiny  Western  outpost  as 
a  kind  of  badminton  shuttlecock  In  the  cold 
war. 

Thus  it  can  be  stated  without  contra- 
diction that  we  cannot  judge  the  Israeli 
attack  on  Beirut  in  total  isolation.  Looked 
at  in  its  proper  perspective,  Israel's  action 
emerges  in  a  new  and  more  meaningful 
light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  the  Israeli  effort 
toward  world  peace  and  Its  stubborn  de- 
termination to  avoid  another  Vietnam  in 
the  Middle  East,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recall  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  record  is  replete  with  evidence  the 
Connmunists  staged  violent  acts  of  terror- 
Ism  and  subversion  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  until  they  brought  this  na- 
tion to  the  brink  of  collapse.  The  United 
States  was  forced  into  the  conflict  in 
order  to  save  South  Vietnam  from  this 
terrorism. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  Viet- 
nam is  the  testing  ground  for  the  Com- 
munists' new  technique  of  warfare — war- 
fare through  terrorism  and  subversion. 

You  cannot  dismiss  the  acts  of  terror- 
ism against  the  Israelis  as  the  acts  of 
Individuals  motivated  by  nationalistic 
passions  and  emotions. 

The  evidence  will  show  that  the  ever- 
increasing  violence  against  the  Israelis 
both  within  their  own  boundaries  and 
now  in  more  remote  areas  such  as  the 
attack  at  Athens,  are  being  carried  out 
by  a  well-organized,  and  well-trained 
apparatus  with  Its  headquarters  within 
the  borders  of  the  Arab  States. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  Leba- 
non has  had  a  20-year  record  of 
passivity  and  discretion  toward  the  State 
of  Israel.  This  may  be  so.  but  the  record 
now  shows  that  Lebanon  Is  today  the 
citadel — with  or  without  official  sanction 
of  the  Lebanese  Government — lor  vari- 
ous Arab  terrorist  groups  that  continue 
to  plot  aggression  of  the  most  brutal  sort 
against  Israel  and  her  people. 

In  their  attack  on  Beirut,  the  Israelis 
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were  carrying  out  their  policy  of  striking 
at  the  nerve  center  where  these  con- 
spiracies against  the  Israelis  are 
spawned.  Beirut  was  not  selected  because 
it  is  an  easy  target.  It  was  selected  be- 
cause the  Lebanese  Government  has 
either  failed  or  has  chosen  not  to  make 
its  territory  available  to  the  terrorist 
groups  attacking  Israel. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  documents  prepared  by  the 
Israeli  Government  which  I  believe  are 
important  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
present  conflict  in  its  proper  perspective. 
The  first  explains  in  detail  the  Israeli 
action  at  Beirut  and  the  reason  why 
Beirut  was  chosen. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  careful 
reading  of  the  evidence  contained  in  this 
document  will  demonstrate  the  degree  of 
patience  the  Israelis  have  demonstrated 
for  so  long  a  time  before  finally  taking 
action  against  the  nerve  center  of  con- 
spiracy against  Israel. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out  the  ex- 
treme care  Israeli  troops  took — at  con- 
siderable risk  to  their  own  safety — to 
prevent  civilian  casualties. 

Even  In  war,  the  Jews  continue  to  re- 
flect their  historic  concern  for  the  value 
of  human  life. 

I  am  also  enclosing  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol's  statement  why  Lebanon  can- 
not disclaim  responsibility  for  terrorism. 
Mr.  Sjaeaker,  I  am  also  Including  ex- 
cerpts from  Israel's  statement  to  the 
United  Nations  delivered  by  her  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Joseph  Yekoa. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including 
Mr.  White's  column  in  its  entirety. 

I  believe  these  docimients  will  help 
Americans  better  understand  why  the 
United  States  action  in  censuring  Israel 
was  precipitous  and  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  Israel's  very  valid  reasons 
for  her  strong  action. 

Only  tiny,  but  brave  Israel  imder- 
stands  that  imless  terrorism  is  stopped 
at  the  site  where  it  is  spawned,  this  kind 
of  International  violence  will  grow  In 
intensity  and  finally  enguif  the  world 
in  another  world  war. 

We  owe  Israel  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
her  mature  and  historic  understanding 
of  the  enemy  and  not  condemnation  of 
her  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  belie *e  we  can  repair 
the  damage  done  to  world  peace  by  the 
censure  of  Israel.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  lead  the  way  in  inviting 
Israel  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  give  her  the  collective  se- 
curity of  the  entire  European  commu- 
nity against  Soviet  aggression. 

We  now  have  three  Mediterranean 
nations  In  NATO:  Greece.  Italy  and 
Turkey.  With  the  expansion  of  the  So- 
viet fleet  Into  the  Mediterranean,  Israel 
should  be  treated  as  a  member  of  the 
European  community  and  not  Isolated  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  should  also  make 
dear  that  while  we  seek  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  while  we  seek  to  live  in 
friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  including  the  Arab  States, 
the  United  States  has  a  historic  commit- 
ment to  the  survival  of  a  free  and  sover- 
eign Israel  and  we  must  consider  any 
iittack  on  the  State  of  Israel  an  attack 
on  the  peace  of  the  world. 


The  United  States  played  a  key  role  in 
the  rebirth  of  the  free  State  of  Israel.  The 
United  States  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  the  dissolution  of  Israel  by  her 
warring  neighbors. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  because  Israel 
alone  bravely  stands  as  a  bulwark  against 
Communist  expansion  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa. 

It  has  been  wisely  stated  that  he  who 
controls  Africa — the  rich-in-natural-re- 
sources continent  of  Africa — controls  the 
world.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  why  the 
Soviet  Union  has  rearmed  all  of  the  Arab 
States  and  why  the  Communists  con- 
tinue to  foment  unrest  against  Israel. 

The  answer  is  clear. 

The  Soviet  Union  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  Arab  States  themselves  want  to 
see  the  destruction  of  Israel  because  only 
Israel  bravely  stands  in  the  way  of  Com- 
munist hopes  for  total  domination  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 

The  Soviets  will  fail.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  tenacious  spirit  and  love  of 
human  dignity  demonstrated  by  the 
Jewish  people  for  the  past  2,000  years 
despite  indescribable  persecution  must 
quickly  realize  the  Jews  will  not  meekly 
surrender  the  homeland  they  sought  so 
diligently  for  all  of  these  centuries. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  important  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand all  the  issues  in  this  tragic  con- 
frontation. 

What  happens  in  Israel  and  to  Israel 
is  of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  survival  of  Israel  as  a  free  state 
is  not  a  sentimental  journey  for  Jewish 
people  alone.  The  survival  of  a  free  Israel 
is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  United 
States  if  Soviet  expansion  is  to  be 
checked  and  peace  preserved. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  should  recognize  Israel's  difficult  posi- 
tion and  assist  her  instead  of  joining  in 
condemnation. 

This  trend  toward  exporting  terrorism 
must  be  stopped  at  all  costs  before  it  gets 
out  of  hand.  The  Israelis  bravely  have 
shown  us  how  this  international  terror- 
ism can  be  effectively  stopped. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
The  Israi;li  Action  at  the  Beirut  Airport. 
December  28.  1968  y 

A.  LEBANESE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TERRORISM' 

1.  Since  September  1968,  18  terrorist  Inci- 
dents have  taken  place  from  Lebanese  soil, 
with  the  overt  encouragement  of  the  Leba- 
nese Government.  The  terrorist  group  most 
active  In  Lebanon  Is  the  one  which  calls  It- 
self "The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine. "  This  Is  the  group  that  claimed 
responsibility  both  for  the  hijacking  of  the 
El  Al  plane  to  Algeria  in  July  1968  and  for 
the  terror  attack  on  the  El  Al  plane  at  Athens 
on  December  26.  1968.  The  group  maintains 
Its  headquarters  In  Beirut  and  Is  allowed  to 
function  openly.  Its  communiques  are  regu- 
larly published  In  Beirut.  It  was  from  Beirut 
Airport  that  the  two  perpetrators  who 
sprayed  machlnegun  fire  and  threw  explo- 
sives at  the  El  Al  plane  at  Athens  had  de- 
parted. One  passenger  was  killed  and  a 
stewardess  wounded  during  that  attack. 

2.  Lebanese  official  support  for  terror 
against  Israel  Is  reflected  In  numerous  pub- 
lic statements.  In  the  words  of  the  Lebanese 
Prime  Minister  on  November  2,  1968: 

"Fedayeen  action  Is  legitimate,  and  no  one 
can  condemn  the  fedayeen  for  what  they  are 
doing.  Their  aim  is  to  retrieve  their  home- 
land and  their  plundered  rights.  .  .  Thus,  I 


say.  fedayeen  action  Is  legal."    (Radio  Bel- 
rut,  11.2.68.) 

Following  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  El 
Al  plane  at  Athens  Airport.  Radio  Cairo 
on  December  28th  quoted  Lebanese  official 
sources  as  "praising  the  courage  of  the  per- 
petrators." This  was  echoed  In  the  Lebanese 
daily  El-Hadaf,  12.28.68:  The  action  at 
Athens  was  an  outstanding  act  of  heroism. 
The  path  of  struggle  Is  a  difficult  one.  but 
those  who  follow  it  faithfully  will  ulti- 
mately reach  the  goal." 

B.  SCOPE  OF  ISRAELI  ACTION 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  Israeli  action  at  the 
Beirut  Airport,  December  28.  1968.  12  to  14 
Arab  aircraft  were  destroyed  or  severely  dam- 
aged (9  Jets  and  3-5  turbo-Jets.) 

4.  At  great  risk  to  themselves.  Israeli  troops 
at  the  Airport  exercised  the  strictest  precau- 
tion to  prevent  civilian  casualties.  The  planes 
were  emptied  of  passengers  and  ground  crews, 
and  people  in  the  vicinity  were  led  away  to 
safety.  Loudspeakers  were  employed  to  issue 
instructions  in  Arabic  and  English.  The  only 
shots  fired  were  warning  shots  in  the  air.  No 
fire  was  directed  at  people.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  allegation  that  explosives  and  machine 
guns  were  used.  Smoke  bombs  were  employed 
against  the  possible  arrival  of  Lebanese  rein- 
forcements. The  runways  were  left  un- 
touched. 

C.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ISRAELI  ACTION 

5.  In  contrast  to  the  severe  precautioni>  to 
avoid  civilian  casualties  in  the  Israeli  ac- 
tion, the  terror  attack  on  the  El  Al  plane  in 
Athens  was  one  of  cold-blooded  murder. 
Thirty-eight  passengers  Including  women  and 
children,  were  in  the  plane  when  it  was 
struck  by  grenades  and  machlnegun  fire. 
That  the  plane,  with  its  30  tons  of  fuel,  did 
not  explode  on  the  spot  was  due  more  to 
chance  than  design. 

6.  The  Athens  incident  was  the  second  act 
of  violence  in  six  months  by  a  Beirut-based 
terror  group  directed  against  the  Isirael  na- 
tional airline.  Following  the  piratical  act  in 
July.  Israel  made  It  clear  that  it  would  not 
tolerate  interference  with  the  free  and  in- 
nocent movement  of  its  aircraft. 

LEist  week's  criminal  attack  at  Athen-s  Air- 
port again  highlighted  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  this  method  of  terrorlzation  which  may 
be  expected  to  spread  if  no  reaction  is  forth- 
coming. 

7.  Israel  has  no  desire  in  worsening  its 
relations  with  Lebanon.  It  is.  however,  obliged 
to  defend  Itself  against  any  aggression  i-.t 
the  place  where  it  is  planned  and  carried  out. 
States  that  make  it  possible  for  terrorist 
groups   to   organize   and   i>€ri>etrate   acts    c^r 

^rror  bear  responsibility  for  the  aggression 
'  Under  the  rules  of  international  morality  and 
law,  no  State  is  allowed  to  harbor  and  en- 
courage armed  forces  operating  from  its  ter- 
ritory against  a  neighboring  State,  and  then 
be  considered  Immune  from  reaction  in  self- 
defense. 

8.  For  Israel,  a  country  surrounded  on 
every  border  by  enemies  foresworn  to  its 
destruction,  the  national  airline  is  a  vital 
life-line  to  the  world  outside.  Any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  its  legal  freedom  of  move- 
ment is  a  blow  at  Israel's  security. 

Lebanon    Cannot    Disclaim    Responsibility 

FOR  Terrorism 

(Statement    by   Prime    Minister    Eshkol. 

Jerusalem,  December  29,  1968) 

After  the  piratical  act  of  the  kidnapping 
of  the  El  Al  Plane  last  July,  we  refrained 
from  reacting  in  force  and  took  diplomatic 
action  instead  for  the  release  of  the  plane, 
crew  and  passengers.  I  made  It  clear  at  that 
time,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that 
we  would  not  accept  any  Interference  w-ith 
the  free  movement  along  our  air  routes. 
I  emphasized  that  kidnapping  not  only  en- 
dangered Israel  but  also  violated  principles 
of  freedom  and  safety  of  aviation,  and  i 
called   for  a  cassation  of  acts  of  this  kind. 
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Unfortunately,  an  lend  has  not  been  put 
to  this  dangeroxis  ptactlce.  Once  again,  an 
unprecedented  crtmliial  attack  bas  b«en  per- 
petrated, this  time  on  an  EH  Al  plane  at  the 
International  Airport  at  Athens.  Terrorists 
threw  hand-grenadea  and  Molotov  cocktails, 
and  shot  from  macttlne-^ns  at  a  civilian 
aircraft  carrying  passfngers  In  Innocent  flight 
to  their  destination.  One  of  the  passengers 
was  killed,  and  a  stewardess  was  wounded. 
It  was  only  by  chante  that  the  assault  did 
not  claim  a  larger  lumber  of  victims.  The 
aim  of  the  assailant*  was  to  kill  dozens  of 
people  and  by  spreating  fear  paralyze  Israel 
aviation.  I 

The  attack  was  caifrled  out  with  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  a  large  number  of  casualties. 
It  Is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  this 
deed  of  violence  and  t>loodsbed.  No  State  has 
the  right  to  ignore  the  danger  emanating 
from  such  a  criminal  method  of  terrorlza- 
tion,  which  may  be!  expected  to  spread  If 
no  reaction  is  forthcoming. 

LEBANON   BSAB4    KCSPONSIBII.rrT 

We  have  no  desire  I  whatsoever  of  worsen- 
ing our  relations  wjth  Lebanon.  Israel  is 
interested  in  a  delimitation  of  the  hostile 
frOht — not  in  Its  expansion.  But  we  are 
oUlged  "W  defend  ourselves  against  all  ag- 
gression. In  the  pla<K  where  It  is  planned 
and  carried  out.  This  practice  adopted  by 
our  enemies  must  st^p.  States  that  make  It 
possible  for  terrorist  ok^anizations  to  organize 
and  perpetrate  acts  if  terror  bear  responsi- 
bility for  aggression!  a  responsibility  they 
cannot  disclaim.  This! is  accepted  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  international  law.  On  no 
account  can  we  accefit  the  notion  that  the 
waging  of  war  against  Israel  should  be  per- 
mitted If  those  who  tvage  it  call  themselves 
this  or  that  organize  tion  and  not  a  govern- 
ment. 

The  facts  are  clear:  the  terrorist  band  that 
struck  at  our  plane  operated  out  of  Beirut. 
In  Beirut  are  locatdd  the  headquarters  of 
the  organization  tha^  carried  out  the  deed. 
Prom  Beirut  went  but  the  organization's 
words  of  bravado  concerning  Its  deed — as 
well  as  the  Etatemeni  proclaiming  Its  inten- 
tion to  continue  with  actions  of  this  kind. 
Under  rules  of  inte^atlonal  morality  and 
law,  a  State  la  not  allowed  to  harbor  and 
encourage  an  armed  ^orce  operating  from  Its 
territory  against  a  nqighborlng  State  and  be 
considered  immune  |rom  reaction. 

These  terrorist  methods  employed  by  Is- 
rael's enemies  strike  not  at  Israel  alone  but 
are  capable  of  causing  the  gravest  interfer- 
ence in  international  civil  aviation. 

Israel  calls  for  the  honoring  of  the  rights 
of  all  States  to  fly  th(  ir  international  airlines 
in  freedom  and  safety , 
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aggression  of  May-June  1967,  the  Arab  States 
were  now  trying  to  prove  their  mettle  by  war 
against  women  and  children.  Thwarted  in 
their  openly  proclaimed  plan  to  destroy  Israel 
and  annihilate  its  people  in  1967,  the  Arab 
governments  have  turned  in  1968  to  bleeding 
Israel  by  murder  of  the  Innocent  and  de- 
fenseless, by  terror  and  sabotage.  At  the 
Athens  airport  the  warfare  by  stealth,  merci- 
less and  Indiscriminate,  reached  new  depths 
of  baselessness.  It  was  clear  that  it  must  not 
be  left  without  reaction. 

Where  was  the  action  to  come  from?  The 
world,  shocked  as  It  was,  remained  paralyzed 
and  the  governments  strangely  silent.  The 
people  of  Israel  were  once  again  on  their 
own.  Israel  knew  that  it  was  again  up  to  Itself 
to  uphold  Its  rights,  to  protect  its  citizens, 
to  pievent  a  strangehold  on  its  air  lifeline. 

The  decision  was  taken.  Israel  acted.  Yet 
how  different  its  action  was  from  that  of 
the  Arab  aggressors. 

The  attackers  of  the  El-Al  aircraft  in 
Athens  tesUfled  that  they  were  Lebanese  who 
came  from  Lebanon.  One  of  them  was  Leba- 
nese bom,  the  other  a  resident  and  national 
of  Lebanon.  Both  lived  In  the  city  of  Tripoli. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Pront,  the  same  terror  organization  that 
claimed  credit  for  the  act  of  piracy  com- 
mitted against  the  El-Al  plane  last  June.  Its 
headquarters  are  situated  In  Beirut. 

In  the  last  months  the  concentration  of 
raiders  increased  especially  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lebanon  Israel  cease  fire  line.  The  num- 
ber of  sabotage  raids  in  this  area  between 
August  and  December  1968  was  twenty  two. 
The  encouragement  and  the  complicity  of 
the  Lebanese  government  are  no  doubt  ac- 
countable for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  front 
activities. 

Prime  Minister  Al  Yofl  has  announced  sev- 
eral times  that  his  government  supports  ter- 
ror operations  against  Israel.  This  morning  he 
declared  again,  "The  fedayeen  operations  are 
legal  and  sacred." 

An  opinion  was  expressed  in  this  council 
that  Israel's  action  was  disproportionate  to 
the  terror  attacks  that  preceded  It.  When 
would  Israel's  action  have  been  proportionate 
to  them?  Had  the  assailants  of  the  aircraft  in 
Athens  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  plane 
and  killing  the  fifty  persons  aboard,  or  they 
brought  about  the  explosion  of  other  air- 
planes on  the  field  and  of  the  airport  installa- 
tions, would  this  have  made  the  Israeli  action 
proportionate?  Should  we  have  waited  until 
Arab  warfare  succeeded  In  bringing  about 
such  a  catastrophe?  Should  we  have  waited 
until  terror  attacks  from  Lebanon  against 
Israel  territory  resulted  in  more  casualties 
and  more  damage? 

It  is  odd  to  hear  several  supporters  of  Arabs 
aggression  in  the  Middle  East  suggest  that 
Israel  pay  compensation  for  the  aircraft  de- 
stroyed at  the  Beirut  airport  field.  And  who 
will  pay  for  the  lost  Israeli  lives?  Is  the  single 
life  of  the  Israeli  engineer  killed  in  Athens, 
while  on  a  U.N.  mission,  worth  less  than  all 
the  metal  and  wire  and  upholstery  destroyed 
in  Beirut? 

Who  will  determine  this?  Or  are  the  shares 
of  the  owners  of  the  Arab  airlines  more  privi- 
leged than  human  life?  Who  will  compen- 
sate Israel  for  the  hundreds  of  its  citizens 
killed  in  the  course  of  the  existing  cease-fire? 
Who  will  make  reparations  for  the  damage  of 
the  border  villages  that  are  being  shelled  in- 
cessantly or  the  Jews,  lingering  since  June 
1967,  in  Arab  concentration  camps.  Or  the 
property  of  nearly  a  million  Jewish  refugees 
from  Arab  lands,  for  twenty  years  of  Arab 
war  against  Israeli  territory  and  people? 

Here  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  quarter  century  after  the  defeat 
of  Nazi  barbarism,  are  we  to  hear  that  the 
scrap  iron  of  airplanes  Is  worth  more  than 
Jewish  blood? 

It  is  perhaps  not  by  accident  and  it  may 
even  be  symbolic  that  the  most  penetrating 
assessment  of  the  situation  came  under  the 
name    of    Winston    ChtircblU,    the    younger 


Winston  Churchill,  In  the  London  Evening 
News  of  30  December,  today:  "On  the  one 
hand  .  .  .",  he  wrote,  "A  deliberate  (but 
bungled)  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  an 
Israeli  civil  airliner  as  it  was  taxiing  out  for 
takeoff  with  61  people  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand  a  raid  that  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  13  empty  aircraft  that  was  meticulously 
planned  and  executed  to  avoid  loss  of  life 
(and  it  appears,  succeeded  in  this  respect) 
should  come  In  for  so  much  more  condemna- 
tion from  the  British,  French  and  American 
governments  than  the  deliberate  attempts  to 
destroy  an  airliner  with  all  Its  passengers 
aboard  .  .  ." 

Israel  desires  tranquility  on  the  cease-fire 
line  with  Lebanon  as  on  other  cease-fire  lines. 
There  will  be  tranquility  If  Lebanon  abides 
by  the  cease-fire  and  puts  an  end  to  acts  of 
violence  by  terror  organizations  operating 
from  its  territory,  contrary  to  the  cease-fire. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  such  acts  of  aggres- 
sion have  only  brought  disaster  and  suffering 
to  all  the  people  of  the  area. 

I  have  returned  from  Israel  two  hours  ago. 
I  have  found  the  people  and  its  government 
determined  to  follow  a  course  of  peace,  re- 
solved to  end  the  war  that  has  plagued  the 
MldQlle  East  since  1948.  But  I  have  found  a 
peofile  which,  if  war  continues  to  be  waged 
against  it,  will  defend  itself  with  all  Its  soul 
and  all  its  heart  and  all  its  might.  To  this 
people  it  is  immaterial  how  this  warfare  Is 
being  waged  or  how  it  is  defined.  Whether 
attacked  by  the  shell  of  a  regular  army's 
artillery  or  by  the  bazooka  bomb  of  an  ir- 
regular military  force,  the  people  of  Israel 
will  defend  Itself.  Whether  death  is  forced 
upon  it  by  an  Arab  army  or  by  a  terror  war- 
fare organization  supported  by  Arab  govern- 
ments and  committed  to  Israel's  annihila- 
tion, the  people  of  Israel  will  not  yield  to  It. 
They  win  repel  it  as  best  they  can,  by  what- 
ever means  they  possess.  For  in  the  struggle 
for  life  it  Is  the  right  to  live  that  precedes 
all.  I  have  found  a  people  that  has  suffered 
all  too  much,  all  too  long,  to  be  deterred 
from  achieving  its  objective — to  live  at  peace, 
real  peace,  like  all  other  nations.  I  have 
found  a  people  that  will  not  agree  that  laws 
valid  for  all  should  be  non-applicable  to  it- 
self. 

It  must  end.  The  Arab  States  can  and 
should  end  it.  The  Security  Council  must 
call  upon  them  to  do  so.  To  omit  such  a  call 
again  can  only  encourage  further  breaches  of 
the  cease-fire.  If  peace  is  to  come,  the  cease- 
fire must  be  maintained.  There  is  no  reason 
why  It  should  not  be.  Israel  hopes  that  all 
governments  in  the  area  will  now  realize  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  respect  the 
cease-fire  and  to  prevent  all  its  violations  by 
whatever  means  committed,  so  that  we  may 
devote  our  efforts  fully  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

[Prom  the   Washington  Post.  Jan.   3.   19691 

Israel   Reprisal  Should   Br  Put   Into  thk 

Perspective  op  History 

(By  WilUam  S.  White) 

All  this  breast- beating  condemnation  of 
Israel  by  "world  opinion"  for  the  Israelis' 
reprisal  attack  upon  the  airport  in  Lebanon 
needs  some  cool  re-examination  and  some 
factual  perspective. 

It  is  true  that  Israel's  action  here,  in  re- 
taliation for  a  terrorist  Arab  assault  upon 
an  Israeli  aircraft  in  Athens  in  which  an 
Israeli  lost  his  life,  was  unwise  and  exces- 
sive— if  judged  in  total  Isolation.  For  Leba- 
non has  been  a  moderate  force  within  the 
Arab  bloc  and  has  thus  far  Joined  only  by 
words  in  the  "holy  war"  being  conducted 
against  Israel  by  more  vehejpent — and  Com- 
munist-oriented— states  such  as  Nasser 
Egypt. 

still,  this  whole  business  cannot  be  under- 
stood out  of  its  whole  context.  When  all  the 
facts,  and  not  Just  some  of  them,  are  seen 
without  prejudice.  Israel  comes  off  incompa- 
rably better  than  it  Is  coming  off  in  the  ex- 
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cited  IndlctmenU   now  being   flung   about 
Inside  and  outside  the  United  Nations. 

First  of  all.  Israel's  oommandos  at  any  rate 
took  the  greatest  care  in  Lebanon  to  take  no 
man's  life.  But  the  essential  pointe  are  vastly 
deeper.  Here  is  a  naUon  dug  out  of  the  hard, 
arid  earth  that  for  all  its  life  has  been  tire- 
lessly menaced  by  extremist  Arabs  from  every 
side. 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year  the  Israelis  have  been 
drenched  by  the  poisonous  hatred  of  Cairo 
Radio. 

Eternally  threatened,  they  have  lived  in  a 
stockade  state,  much  as  did  the  American 
pioneers.  Endlessly  attacked  along  their  fron- 
tiers, they  have  responded  with  a  courage 
and  an  elan  rarely  seen  in  contemporary 
times. 

Explicitly  and  repeatedly  told  by  Arabs  that 
they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  by  Arabs,  it 
Is  perhaps  not  too  siirprtslng  that  a£%t  two 
decades  it  is  growing  difficult  for  theqr  to  see 
that  "big  picture"  which  statesmen  far  from 
the  scene  are  pleased  to  paint  for  them. 

Is  It  very  surprising,  then,  that  finally  ^hey 
react  with  undue  violence,  considering  the 
further  point  that  never  once  have  they 
been  graBled  elementary  Justice  by  a  UN. 
presently  Htoded  by  the  openly  prejudiced 
Secretary  Gsberal  U  Thant? 

The  BlmBle.  historic  reality  is  that  the 
Israelis  have  never  stood  a  chance  In  the 
U.N.,  where  the  Russians  and  their  tlnpot 
and  sometimes  crypto-Communlst  allies 
among  the  African  and  Asian  states  have 
used  this  tough  and  tiny  Western  outpost  as 
a  kind  of  badminton  shuttlecock  in  the  cold 
war. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  fundamental 
truth,  and  it  is  this:  It  U  no  longer  Uberally 
chic  to  be  pro-Israel,  where  once  it  was  too 
liberally  chic  altogether.  Twenty  years  ago, 
"elite"  American  opinion  sentimentalized 
Israel  out  of  all  reason.  Today,  "elite"  Amer- 
ican opinion  can  hardly  find  anything  good 
about  the  Israelis. 

It  would  require  a  book  fully  to  explore 
this  turnabout;  this  columnist's  opinion  Is 
that  Israel  has  fallen  out  of  grace  not  be- 
cause of  its  considerable  faults  but  rather 
because  of  its  old-fashioned  virtues. 

For  the  Israelis  oddly  cling  to  certain  out- 
moded concepts  which  in  a  short-hand  way 
are  more  conservative  than  otherwise,  to  wit: 
They  do  not  happily  embrace  any  and  all 
"revolutions."  such  as  Col.  Abdel  Gamal  Nas- 
ser's exjwrted  "revolutions"  In  places  like 
Yemen.  They  feel  no  shame  in  being  patriots. 
They  love  their  country;  they  will  unhesitat- 
ingly flght  for  it.  And  they  will  not  be  talked 
out  of  their  right — and  duty — of  self-defense. 
They  do  not  accept  the  new  isolationism, 
the  new  peaceniklsm.  of  the  New  Left  now  so 
p>opular  in  quarters  here  and  abroad.  Having 
been  told  several  thousand  times  that  pro- 
Communist  Arabs  intend  the  literal  destruc- 
tion of  their  way  of  life,  they  have  come  to 
believe  It. 

That  Lebanon  Is  not  really  a  part  of  this 
conspiracy  is  true  enough.  That  Lebanon's 
airport  has  been  attacked  is  in  every  way  re- 
grettable. But  that  the  world  can  hardly  ex- 
O  pect  a  people  so  long  brutalized  by  hostile 
neighbors  to  respond  In  every  instance  with 
all  prudence  and  restraint  is  surely  also  true. 
When  a  man  is  fighting  for  bis  life,  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  expect  him  to  proceed  with  all 
the  solemn  care  that  might  be  exercised  by 
some  fellow  who  never  felt  a  wound. 


AUTHORIZINa  PAYMENT  OP  EX- 
PENSES OP  HOLDERS  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDALS  OP  HONOR 
INCIDENT  TO  ATTENDANCE  AT 
PRESIDENTIAL    INAUGURATION 

Mr.  TEAGDE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  83)  and  ask 


unanlmotu  consent  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Rks.  83 

Resolved,  That  there  are  authorized  to' be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  thtf  House 
of  Representatives,  on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  holders  of  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  incident  to  their  attendance 
at  the  presidential  inauguration  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  In  support  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
expenses  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  holders  Inci- 
dent to  their  attendance  at  the  forth- 
coming presidential  Inauguration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  enumerate  the  heroic  services  made 
by  this  distinguished  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  there  is  too  little 
opportunity  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  to  this  heroic  groiyj  of  our 
citizens.  These  men,  aXL  of  whom  have 
performed  suits  of  gallantry  and  bravery 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  have 
been  invited  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  presidential  inauguration  and  the 
varied  activities  associated  therewith. 

There  are  only  279  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  who  are  liv- 
ing today.  The  medal  they  wear  so 
proudly  and  with  justification  for  heroic 
acts  of  heroism  was  not  awarded  in  the 
name  of  any  single  administration  or  In 
the  name  of  the  executive  or  judicial 
branch  of  Government.  It  was  awarded 
in  the  name  of  this  body — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  These  men  are  re- 
cipients of  our  medal — the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  It  is,  therefore,  appro- 
priate that  this  body  appropriate  from 
its  contingency  fund  moneys  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  their  trip  to  Washing- 
ton to  accept  the  invitation  already  ten- 
dered to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  refresh  our  memories  about  the 
caliber  of  men  we  are  honoring  by  this 
small  token  of  recognition,  let  me  cite 
a  few  brief  facts  about  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  It  is  awarded  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress to  persons  who,  while  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  perform  acts  of  heroism  at  the 
risk  of  life. 

To  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  each 
recipient  must  meet  the  common  stand- 
ards of  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty."  Yet,  as  a  group,  they  are  uncom- 
mon for  they  represent  no  single  mili- 
tary rank  or  branch  of  service,  profession 
or  station  in  life,  or  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

I  suE^wrt  this  res(riution  and  urge 
that  it  be  expeditiously  approved. 


(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSER- 
VATION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
section  715a.  as  amended,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Dingell,  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  CoNTE.  of  Massachusetts. 


RECEPTION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  LYNDON 
B  JOHNSON.  IN  THE  LONGWORTH 
HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  privileged  to  have  as  hon- 
ored guests  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  The  reception  was  held  in 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  in 
honor  and  recognition  of  the  President 
and  the  First  Lady  for  their  many  years 
of  devoted  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. More  than  400  Members,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  came  to  pay  their 
respect  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Presidency. 

The  President  was  relaxed,  pleasant, 
and  in  high  good  spirits,  and  the  First 
Lady,  as  always,  was  the  gracious,  charm- 
ing First  Lady  who  has  captured  the 
American  people's  heart.  It  weis  a  thrill- 
ing experience  for  those  who  attended  to 
see  the  President  in  such  good  spirits  and 
in  turn  to  see  the  sincere  and  genuine 
expression  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  all 
Members.  i 

Whatever  our  party  affiliation  or  our 
districts  or  whatever  feeling  any  of  us 
might  have  had  about  particular  legisla- 
tion, last  night  was  an  evening  that  laid 
aside  all  differences  and  complete  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  a  genuine  spirit  of 
appreciation. 

Having  spent  some  40  years  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  public  servant,  the 
President  can  look  back  on  many  great 
accomplishments  and  recall  many  excit- 
ing moments  of  our  country's  history.  As 
Congressman,  Senator,  Vice  President, 
and  President,  he  served  his  country  no- 
bly. He  has  been  a  moving  force  in  ev- 
ery momentous  decision  that  this  Nation 
has  had  In  the  last  30  years,  at  least.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  as  President,  more 
accomplishments  have  been  achieved 
than  perhaps  in  any  .similar  period  of 
history. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  history  will  re- 
cord that  more  great  achievements  were 
reached  during  these  past  5  years  than 
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in  the  last  quarter  o  a  century.  And  as 
the  President  has  worked  on  these  mat- 
ters, always  there  was  the  quiet  presence 
of  Lady  Bird  Johnson  who  has  been  the 
inspiration  for  the  President  all  of  these 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  (unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  RkcoUd  at  this  point  the 
exchange  of  remarks  made  by  those  who 
were  privileged  to  s^y  a  few  words  at 
this  ceremony.  It  wis  one  of  the  most 
delightful  evenings  in  Washington.  I 
submit  we  should  shi  re  these  comments 
with  all  American  cit^ens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objec  tion. 

Mr.  Cam.  Albert.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
may  I  have  your  attention  Just  a  minute. 

We  are  all  so  happy  that  our  great  Presi- 
dent has  turned  out  tc  be  with  us  and  our 
lovely  First  Lady.  Sirs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
We  are  not  going  to  make  a  formal  function 
out  of  this,  but  we  do  qave  a  couple  of  pres- 
entations that  we  wo\$ld  like  to  make  on 
behalf  of  tilw  Members  pf  the  House. 

Fl»Bt  of.aU,  on  behalf  of  the  Leadership 
and  the  Capitol  Historical  Society.  I  want  to 
ask  Pred  Schwengel  to  make  a  presentation 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  Prbb  ScHWENCEt .  Mr.  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Members  <  >t  the  Leadership  and 
my  colleagues  and  good  friends: 

Mr.  President,  you.  Ulce  many  of  ua,  have 
been  highly  honored,  and  you.  more  than  the 
rest  of  us.  We  have  been  honored  with  your 
presence  here.  All  of  ua  have  tried  to  honor 
our  country  as  you  hav>  with  service. 

Now  I  am  honored,  as  President  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  to 
present  to  you  a  colled  Ion  of  books,  a  book 
In  six  world  languages. 

Allen  Nevlns  wrote  for  the  preface,  "Since 
1800,  the  Capitol  has  besn  the  scene  of  grim, 
hard  work  by  many  thousands  of  conscien- 
tious legislators  and  tlielr  aides  who  have 
thought  little  of  public  fame,  but  much  of 
accomplishments  and  their  tasks." 

Mr.  President,  you  w«  re  one  of  those  who 
served  so  ably,  first  as  an  aide  and  then  as  a 
legislator.  A  grateful  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives presents  these  vc  lumes  In  languages 
spoken  by  more  than  a  ollUon  {jeople  In  this 
world  in  the  hope  that  they  will  bring  back 
many  pleasant  memories  to  both  of  you  and 
to  one  like  you  who  has  no  peer  In  his  love 
for  his  country  and  thu  Capitol. 

I  am  reading  from  a  card  that  goes  with 
this  presentation.  It  la  signed  by  Speaker 
MoCormack,  Mr.  Carl  .Ubert.  Gerald  Ford, 
Hale  Boggs  and  Leslie  Arends.  With  this 
present.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  your  many  col- 
leagues. Republicans  and  Democrats,  In  wish- 
ing you  well.  Gods(>eed  and  bless  both  of  you. 
Come  back  to  see  us.  Tliank  you. 

Mr.  Caki.  .Albert.  Th((  House  Is  happy  to 
welcome  back  one  of  iti  most  distinguished 
former  Members,  who  hi  s  a  pretty  Important 
Job  now,  the  distlnguls  led  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate.  Mike.  w(  want  you  to  say  a 
word. 

Senator  Mansfizu).  ]Aj.  President,  Lady 
Bird,  Members  of  the  Leadership  and  my 
colleagues  In  the  ranks; 

If   there   was  one   tJ|Bg  I   learned  In   the 


House,  It  was  to 
and  Lady  Bird,  all 
May  you  live  lO.i 

Mr.  Caul 
loveliest  person 
Lady. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  May 
much  for  those  volume^  about  the  Capitol 
The  Capitol  was  my  b«at  for  a  long  time, 
Really,  when  we  say  goolbye  to  Washington 
the  address  of  1600  Pendsylvanla  Avenue  wa« 
a  small  span  of  time  fdr  us  in  comparison 
to  the  years  we  spent  closely  affiliated  with 


'^f.  So,  Mr.  President 
t  to  say  is  "Banzai! 

', '.  want  to  present  the 
presented,  our  First 

X    say    thanks    very 


this  building  and  very  close  to  so  many  peo- 
ple who  serve  here. 

So  I  am  deUghted  to  see  you  tonight.  I 
sun  happy  that  you  asked  us  here  and  thank 
you  for  those  books.  We  are  very  proud  of 
them. 

Mr.  Carl  Albert.  My  own  strong  right  arm, 
the  dlstlnguUhed  Majority  Whip,  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  Hale  Bogcs.  Mr.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  my  colleagues:  I  can  only  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Speaker  and  Carl  and  myself 
that  all  of  us  are  very  proud  of  this  turn- 
out, Mr.  President.  This  Is  a  bipartisan  turn- 
out. It  is  a  tribute  to  you,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  your  lovely  wife.  We 
thank  all  of  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Carl  Albert.  The  greatest  living  legis- 
lator In  the  free  world,  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, who  will  take  over. 

The  Speaker.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  John- 
son, my  distinguished  colleagues  of  both 
branches  of  the  Congress :  You  have  honored 
us,  Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  ac- 
cepting our  invitation  to  Join  with  us  on 
this  occasion.  It  shows  your  simplicity,  not 
only  your  great  leadership,  but  your  sim- 
plicity as  a  man,  and  both  of  you  as  human 
beings. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, without  regard  to  party,  entertain  for 
the  both  of  you  the  highest  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  and.  of  course,  I  have  en- 
tertained for  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson  for  many 
years  the  deepest  and  most  profound  feeling 
of  friendship  humanly  possible  and  have  en- 
Joyed  the  very  close  association  that  has  ex- 
isted between  us. 

You  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States  during  a  very  trying  period  of  our 
Nation's  history  and  of  the  world's  history. 
As  I  said  on  the  Floor  and  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  you  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  Presidents  of  our  beloved 
country. 

As  a  manifestation  of  the  deep  respect  and 
friendship  that  all  of  us  entertain  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  am  very  pleased,  acting 
for  my  colleagues,  to  present  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  you,  Mrs.  Johnson,  this 
beautiful  plaque  which  means  so  much  In  the 
life  and  history  of  our  country,  this  build- 
ing, the  Capitol. 

To  me,  as  I  approach  it  every  morning,  It 
impreases  me  as  if  it  Is  the  first  time  I  saw 
the  Capitol  and  the  dome.  It  means  so  much 
In  the  life  and  history  of  our  country,  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  that  I  am  very 
happy,  acting  for  my  colleagues,  to  present 
to  you  this  beautiful  and  expressive  and 
significant  plaque  which  I  know  will  be  al- 
ways treasured  by  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
The  plaque  reads: 

"To  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  teacher,  leg- 
islator, leader.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  of  the  United  States,  su- 
preme patriot." 

It  is  signed  by  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker;  Carl  Albert.  Majority  Leader,  and 
Hale  Boggs.  Majority  Whip. 

With  this  plaque.  Mr.  President,  goes  our 
deep  affection  and  friendship  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  PREsmENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  be- 
loved friends:  When  I  received  the  Speaker's 
gracious  invitation  to  come  up  here  this  af- 
ternoon, I  accepted  and  I  accepted  very 
eagerly.  I  reasoned  that  It  never  hurts  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  know  a  few  people  in  public 
office. 

I  have  never  reaUy  thought,  though,  that 
we  were  exactly  strangers.  I  don't  know  how 
many  letters — I  am  told  that  we  have  31 
million  pages  of  material  that  is  enroute  to 
our  library  from  the  House  and  Senate  and 
Presidential  days.  I  really  haven't  counted 
the  number  of  letters  and  special  messages  I 
have  sent  to  each  of  you  Individually  or  col- 
lectively or  even  how  many  telephone  calls  I 
have  made  to  you  or  what  time  of  day  I  have 
made  them. 


But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  and  I  bellevs 
there  will  be  no  division  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  this:  There  has  been  no 
communications  gap  between  the  President 
and  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  Imagine  If  some  of  you  Members  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  you  would  never  have  given 
your  unlisted  niunbers  to  the  White  House 
operators. 

But  It  has  not  been  a  one-way  street.  You 
have  kept  the  line  of  communications  open. 
I  doubt  If  there  is  a  single  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  served  during  my  term  of  office 
who  did  not  make  his  views  known  to  me  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  soime  of  you  preferred  to 
use  the  Washington  Post  or  the  Star  over  the 
postal  service,  that  Is  all  right. 

As  I  think  about  It  In  retrospect,  I  am  not 
entirely  without  fault  on  that  score  either. 
I  have  even  been  known  to  use  all  three  net- 
works at  times,  Just  to  save  a  stamp.  I  am  not 
sure  It  was  ever  faster  than  the  malU.  either. 
I  remember  I  once  asked  you  early  in  May  to 
bite  the  bullet,  and  I  didn't  hear  the  crunch 
until  late  in  June.  Some  of  the  things  I 
heard  in  the  meantime  I  can't  even  repeat 
here  this  afternoon. 

Sure,  we  have  had  our  differences.  We  have 
sometimes  aired  some  of  thetn  In  public.  I 
have  not  completed  all  the  studies  I  am 
going  to  make  on  all  the  36  Presidents.  I 
have  Just  started  seven  volumes  on  George 
Washington  and  I  have  not  gotten  down  to 
the  members  of  his  family  yet,  and  some  of 
the  official  documents  that  came  to  their 
possession.  But  I  do  believe  that  I  am  one 
of  the  very  few  Presidents  ever  to  leave  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  without  any  feelings 
whatever  of  bitterness  or  rancor  toward  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

So  the  emotion  that  are  In  my  heart  this 
afternoon  are  these:  Nostalgia  as  I  prepare 
to  take  my  official  leave  of  you  after  an  asso- 
ciation of  almost  40  years.  I  was  much  more 
sure  of  myself  last  March  31st.  We  had  known 
for  some  time,  for  some  years,  what  we  were 
going  to  say,  but  we  did  not  know  how  to 
say  it  or  when  to  say  It,  and  finally  January 
came,  and  then  February,  and  then  March. 
We  Just  felt  that  that  was  the  last;  we  had 
to  do  It  in  March. 

So  we  did  say  what  we  said  on  March  31st. 
I  would  not  change  a  word  of  it.  If  anything, 
I  would  hurry  it  a  little  bit.  I  am  Just  as 
positive  that  what  I  said  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation  and  this  world  and 
of  myself  and  my  family  as  I  can  possibly  be. 

But  I  do  have  to  admit  to  you  in  candor 
that  you  created  some  doubt,  perhaps  a  little 
question  of  my  own  Judgement  and  Intelli- 
gence, when  I  heard  on  the  radio  coming  up 
here  that  13  days  before  I  leave  office  you 
raised  the  President's  salary  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000.  After  staying  around  here  40  years 
and  leaving  13  days  before  that  salary  raise, 
that  doesn't  show  very  good  Judgment  on 
my  part,  does  It? 

But  I  will  say  this:  The  poor  President 
who  will  occupy  this  office  for  four  years  will 
earn  every  dollar  of  it,  and  then  some.  And 
you  are  going  to  earn  every  dollar  that  you 
have  the  willingness  to  accept. 

Now  outside  of  nostalgia,  I  want  to  say 
something  else.  I  feel  much  gratitude  as  I 
remember  all  of  the  help  and  guidance  that 
you  have  given  the  President.  And  finally,  I 
feel  profound  respect  as  I  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  that  you  have  helped  to 
enact  to  strengthen  America. 

With  all  the  recent  calls  for  Congressional 
reform,  your  accomplishments  have  somehow 
often  been  overlooked  and  a  valuable  sense 
of  perspective  has  been  lost.  I  am  not  saying 
that  reform  is  not  needed.  Man  has  yet  to 
devise  any  institution  that  can't  be  improved. 
There  Is  a  need  for  reform  and  there  Is  a 
need  of  modernization  every  day.  But  to  say 
that  improvement  Is  needed  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  Congress  has  not  acted  properly 
and  Is  not  capable  of  performing  its  duties 
weU. 
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I  beUeve  otberwlM.  and  the  facU,  I  think, 
bAM*  m«  out.  I  beUeve  we  have  jiut  witnessed 
ons  of  the  most  creative  and  one  of  the  most 
productive  eras  In  the  history  of  the  entire 
American  Congress. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  various  Con- 
gresses, some  90  of  them,  thoes  Congressos 
find  a  place  in  history  U  they  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  Just  one  area  of 
American  life.  But  you  Democrats  and  Rs- 
pubUcans  have  opened  new  horizons  in 
doeens  of  fields.  I  wont  list  them  all,  but  I 
do  say  that  you  were  an  Education  Congress. 
There  are  some  70  bills  that  have  been  passed. 
And  in  five  years  you  passed  60  bills  of  the 
70  in  education. 

You  were  a  Civil  Rights  Congress.  You 
were  a  Health  Congress.  Of  the  40  bUls  in 
the  years  past,  you  passed  30  of  them. 

You  were  a  Conservation  Congress.  In  188 
years,  we  have  created  176  National  Parks, 
and  you  created  46  of  them  in  five  years. 

You  are  a  Consumer  Congress — more  than 
one  dozen  consumer  bills. 

You  are  an  Anti-Poverty  Congress,  You  are 
a  Cities  Congress.  You  are  a  Housing  Con- 
gress. The  greatest  housing  bill  ever  passed 
was  passed  last  year. 

You  were  a  Manpower  Congress,  a  Safe 
Streets  Congress,  an  Older  Americans  Con- 
gress and  a  Transportation  Congress. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  accomplish- 
ments from  436  Districts.  Every  man  from 
every  District  didn't  vote  for  every  bill,  but 
,  I  believe  that  every  one  of  them  who  I  knew 
'  voted  for  what  he  thought  was  right  for  his 
District  and  his  country,  and  collectively 
they  have  written  a  record  that  I  think  has 
never  been  matched  in  all  of  our  188  years, 
and  I  am  provid  of  it. 

Now,  I  must  admit  that  at  times  I  have 
felt,  as  President  Truman  felt  for  a  brief 
period,  that  you  were  a  do-nothing  Congress, 
and  that  you  were  a  no-good  Congress,  and 
that  you  were  a  terrible  Congress.  I  guess 
that  Is  the  way  our  system  of  government 
is  created.  We  have  the  checks  and  balances 
and  when  everybody  doesn't  agree  with  the 
President,  he  doesn't  feel  they  are  as  good 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

As  I  leave  this  town,  whatever  mistakes 
have  been  made,  I  have  made  them  or  my 
people  have  made  them,  and  I  have  no  re- 
grets and  nothing  to  lay  onto  anyone  else. 

The  working  people  of  this  country  have 
been  good  to  the  President.  The  business 
people  have  tried  to  make  this  a  better  Na- 
tion. The  House  and  Senate  have  helped  us. 
They  didn't  make  a  confirmation  I  wanted, 
or  ratify  a  treaty  I  wanted,  but  more  than 
600  constructive  measures — sometimes  they 
cut  out  or  added  to  them,  but  they  did  their 
JolM  as  they  saw  fit  and  they  did  it  well 
and  they  did  it  better  in  this  government 
than  any  other  government  In  all  the  world, 
in  my  Judgment. 

I  don't  have  much  patience  for  these 
people  who  spend  all  their  time  saying  what 
Is  «rrong  with  the  Congress  and  what  is 
wrong  with  the  courts  and  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  country.  We  have  the  best  country 
in  the  world  If  we  Just  quit  talking  about  it. 

This  Congress  was  my  home  for  so  long.  I 
love  it  so  deeply  and  I  know  how  it  does  rise 
to  the  demands  of  our  time  and  I  hope  and 
pray  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

As  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  prepare  to  take  our 
leave,  as  I  close  out  our  years  of  public  serv- 
ice here  where  they  began  in  1931,  here  where 
my  two  daughters  were  born,  where  I  Just 
left  my  two  grandchildren,  where  I  Just  read 
a  letter  from  Major  Robb,  who  is  coming  back 
m  May,  and  said  "Start  looking  for  a  house 
In  Washington,"  and  here  where  I  will  be 
coming  back  from  time  to  time — whether  you 
Invlts  me  or  not — I  want  to  pay  a  final 
tribute  to  all  of  you  who  have  been  my 
friends. 

As  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  chosen  to  lead  this 


country,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  renew 
my  faith — my  faith  in  the  good  Judgment  of 
the  American  people,  my  faith  In  the  wisdom 
of  the  American  people,  and  most  of  all  my 
faith  In  the  American  system  of  which  you 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  such  a  vital 
part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  yon  and  Carl  Albert,  Jerry 
Ford  and  Hale  Boggs,  who  extended  this  In- 
vitation, this  is  a  delightful  occwHon  for  me. 
It  brings  me  much  happiness  and  gladness 
to  see  all  these  old  faces,  to  renew  these  old 
acquaintances,  to  forget  these  old  differences 
and  to  say  to  each  one  of  you.  Cod  bless  you 
and  thank  you. 

Mr.  Cari.  Albert.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President, 
for  one  of  your  greatest  speeches.  I  think  it 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  you  ever  delivered  and 
you  have  deUvered  many  great  ones. 

I  want  to  let  you  in  on  something.  We 
have  a  new  Member  of  the  Democratic  Lead- 
ership in  Congress,  but  he  did  not  get  up 
here  in  time  because  he  could  not  get  ac- 
quainted With  the  Doorkeeper  quick  enough. 
Teddy  Kennedy. 

The  Speaker.  We  want  you  all  to  have  a 
good  time.  We  express  our  sincere  thanks  for 
each  and  every  one  of  you  being  present. 

I  want  to  express  our  deep  and  abiding 
feelings  and  sincere  thanks  when  I  say  to  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  that  we  are  so 
happy  that  you  are  with  us  now.  We  are 
highly  honored  and  I  know  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  you  when  I  say  that  we 
hope  that  God  will  continue  1.0  bless  you 
both  for  countless  years  to  come. 


ADJOURNMENT 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hosmer,  for 
January  8  through  January  17,  on  ac- 
count of  oflQclal  business  in  home  con- 
gressional district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  SiKES  In  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  In  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude editorials. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZWACH)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K  in  two  In^fcinces. 

Mr.  Kxtykendall. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GiAOCo. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  January  8. 1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures, 1968,  Campaign  expenditureB, 
investigate,  final  report  on  (Rept.  No.  91-2). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

HR.  2345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  i>ermltted  each 
year  without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  certain  corporate 
management  interlocking  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H  Jl.  2347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $900  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exempUons  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  2348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin: 

H,R.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1890,  to  make  the  antltrtist  laws  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  applicable  to 
the  business  of  organized  professional  base- 
ball; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2360.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc.,  for  the  prosecution  of  vet- 
erans' claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2351.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.R,  2353,  A  btU  to  extend  the  executive 
reorganization  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  2  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr,  DENT: 

H H.  2364.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  EDWAUDS  of  Alabama: 
HJt.  336S.   A   blU   tt>   amend   the   Internal 
Rev«nu«   Code  of   1994  to   provide   a   credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  certain 
expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   EILBEaO: 
H.R.  asse.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  CkKle  t^  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  ^  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any, of  certain  relaUves  of 
such  member  dies,  is  taptured.  Is  missing  in 
action,  or  Is  totally  (flsabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam:   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
assault,  resist,  impede,  or  kill  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  UnlteH  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  while  engaged  In  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  his  official  duties;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2368.  A  bill  to  liacllltate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  ^lens  who  are  brothers 
or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OARMA'TZ : 
HR  2359.  A  bill  to  I  extend  the  U.S.  Fish- 
ing Fleet  I«»provemeiit  Act  and  to  Increase 
the  annuai«uthorlzftt|6n  for  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. I 

By  Mr.  HELSTOBKI: 
H.R.  2360  A  bill  to  Amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress,  to  pr*flde  temporary  assist- 
ance where  public  sAlkool  bulldlfigs  are  de- 
stroyed by  natural  caMses  or  Are  disaster:  to 
the  Committee  on  EUmication  and  Labor. 

HR.  2361.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Indian  troups  under  Federal 
supervision,  and  voluiteer  flreflghtlng  and 
rescue  organizations  iit  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  fair  market  ralue:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  In  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  In  crlJcal  nesd  of  new  facilities  in 
order  to  meet  Increaslni;  demands  for  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  1  nterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insuran  :e  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR.  2364.  A  blU  to  1  jnend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  25  years  of  service 
without  reduction  In  i.nnulty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  aiid  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  2365.  A  bill  to  a  mend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohlb  t  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  p  roducts  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  items,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commlttfe  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2366.  A  bill  to  f  rovlde  social  security 
coverage  as  self-employed  individuals  for 
State  and  local  public  officers,  not  otherwise 
covered  under  Federal-  State  agreement,  who 
are  paid  on  a  fee  basis  1  )y  persons  other  than 
the  State  or  local  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mefms. 

H.R.  3367.  A  bill  to  imend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Ad  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  servlcfs  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Cotomlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

H.R.  2368.  A  bill  to  imend  UUe  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Kc%  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Coitimlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 


H.R.  3369.  A  bill  to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
from  gross  Income  for 


amend  the  Internal 
CO  allow  a  deduction 
social   agency,  legal, 


and  related  expenses  Iniurred  In  connection 


with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  3370.  A  bill  to  autliorlze  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 

thermal    steam    and    associated    geothermal 

resources,   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BSESKILL    (for   himself.   Ux. 

PoixocK.   Mr.   AsKLXT,   liCr.    Wnrrx- 

HtrmsT,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Gatdos,  and 

Mrs.  Hansbn  of  Washington)  : 

H.R.  3371.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 

to  $1,300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 

of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 

a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 

and   the  additional   exemptions  for  old   age 

and  blindness);   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  3372.  A  bill  to  fwrovlde  for  the  regula- 
tion of  political  activities  of  public  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2373.  A  bill  to  establish  a  basic  work- 
week of  35  hours  for  Government  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  limited  preference  In  employment  as 
officers  or  seamen  aboard  vessels  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as  officers  and  seamen  aboard  merchant  ves- 
seU  of  the  United  States  during  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  certain  single  other  per- 
sons, who  maintain  their  own  households: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  60  to  50 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  qualified 
may  become  entitled  to  widow's  Insurance 
benefits:  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  2378.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Individuals 
entitled  to  disability  Insurance  benefits  (or 
child's  benefits  based  on  disability)  under 
Utle  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  In- 
dividuals entitled  to  permanent  disability  an- 
nuities (or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability) under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  shall  be  eUglble  for  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  REUSS: 
H  R.  2379.  A  bill  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment in  cities  by  making  available  funds  to 
be  used  to  Increase  police  salaries  and  to  add 
more  police  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  3380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  commis- 
sion to  select  a  site  and  plan  for  a  Medal  of 
Honor  Hall  of  Fame;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  2381.  A  bin  to  amend  section  502  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
disability  determinations  for  pension  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  2383.  A  blU  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 


payments  to  an  individual  under  a  public 
or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  plans  or  programs  shall  not  be 
counted  as  income  for  pension  until  the 
amount  of  payments  received  equals  the  con- 
tributions thereto;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  2385.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  FV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  school  lunches 
to  children  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  to  provide  food  to  such 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  2387.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  ol 
1937.  as  amended,  and  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  to  im- 
ported raisins;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nelsen, 
and  Mr.  Fuqua)  : 
H.R.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28.  1924.  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  2389.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  retired 
prior  to  June  1.  1958.  whose  retired  pay  Is 
computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
"Hme  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce  from  6 
months  to  4  months  the  period  for  which 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  In  effect;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
41.000  miles  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  2392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  paid  by  him, 
whether  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  or 
any  other  Individual;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  remove  the  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  medical  and  dental  expenses 
which  may  be  deducted,  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  deduct  such  expenses,  to  arrive  at  their 
adjusted  gross  Income,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Federal  grants 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  be  made 
thereunder  even  though  the  parents  or  other 
relatives  with  whom  such  children  are  living 
are  required  to  jjerform  services  In  a  work 
relief  program  as  a  condition  of  such  aid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2395.  A  bill  to  protect  funds  Invested 
In  series  E  U.S.  savings  bonds  from  inflation 
and  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for  their 
own  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  2396.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
tax  exemptions  of  a  single  taxpayer  or  head 
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of  household   from   $600   to  $1,300;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  3397.  A  bill  to  provide  aid  to  Statas 
for  roads  and  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  declare  any  provision  of  law  un- 
constitutional; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SKTLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

Hal.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 

H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  increase  in 
law  violation;  to  determine  the  causes  and  fix 
responsibility  for  the  breakdown  in  law  en- 
forcement, with  the  resulting  destruction  of 
life  and  property;  to  recommend  corrective 
legislation;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Commission  for  Re-establishing  Consti- 
tutional Principles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  participate 
In  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  restore  to 
the  States  certain  rights  affected  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  re  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  98.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration  of  programs  car- 
ried on  under  the  authority  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Res.  99.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  admission  of  the  Coounu- 
nist  China  regime  to  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  47;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BUSH : 

H.R.  2398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  John 
W.  Hanklns  (U.S.  Air  Force,  retired) ;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.   2399.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Erlka 
Svajda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  2400.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
C.  deLeon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2401.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Nllda  C.  Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2402.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Janice  and 
Paget  Whyte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

HR.  2403.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Mlccoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plsano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  2405.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Fer- 
nando Canlas  Galang  and  his  wife,  Car- 
melita  Pulldo  Galang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2406.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
G.  Junghans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  3407.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elbert 
C.  Moore:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3408.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Oertle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wynn 
W.  Scott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2410.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Bryce 
A.  Smith;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin : 

HJl.  2411.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  LucUle 

P.  Steele;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLES  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  2412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
and  Alfonso  Aclerno;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2413.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isobel 
Rodriguez  Berrey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul  B. 
Rodriguez  Berrey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2415.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Buitrago:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2416.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  loro 
Carrelro;  his  wife,  Olga  Carrelro;  and  their 
children,  Mario  and  Maria  Carrelro;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2417.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Roy  E. 
Carroll;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2418.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Amalla  Da  Criiz  Concalves;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arminda 
Alves  DaSllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Esther  Montoya  Davila;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2421.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nellie 
Hyacinth  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mari- 
anne Dlerks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erasmlna 
DiSchlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl,  2424.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  E. 
Egea  and  her  daughter,  Maria  "".   Egea;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJl.  2425.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ashraf   El-bay oumi,    his    wife,    Sohelr,    and 


children,  Mona  and  Amr;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  2426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaqulm 
Esteves  Pernandes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barba 
Francesco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2428.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alvaro 
Rau'l  Goncalves;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Guerrero:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Luis  Hllario;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adolf o 
Henrlques  and  his  wife.  Almerlnda  Hen- 
rlques;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosemarie  Huguette  Labus,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Vivian  Labus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
LandoUna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2434.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Chee  Mon 
Lau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2435.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Florvante 
Leo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2436.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  En- 
rlque  Linares;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2437.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Do 
Santo  Crlsto  3e  Souza  Malato;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2438.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Giorgio  Manclnelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2439.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Manclnelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  2440.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Bo- 
telho  Motta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2441.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Perdl- 
nando  Neola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3443.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Pasimio  and  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2443.  A  bin  for  the  relltf  of  Stephen 
Pearson;  to  the  Committee  or.  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Pecchla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2445.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  M. 
Petltto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  2446.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Felice 
Angelo  Petltto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2447.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Joa- 
qulm Rezendes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nocera 
Rocco;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Degennaro 
Sabato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  2450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Surlano;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2451.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Tarantlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2452.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Tarzla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Franca  Tolusso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2454.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Trinchese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2455.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Jose 
Valadao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2456.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nino  and 
Maria  Theresa  Vespa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.R.  2467.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  M.  Shawky 
A.    A.    Hammam,    Fathia    Hammam,    Nadia 
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Hammam.  Sonla  Hatnmam.  Mona  Hammam, 
and  Magda  Hammain;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFAUL: 
H.B.  3468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank  J. 
Enrlght;  to  the  Convnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
Hit  3469.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of    Bdarla 
Slgnorello;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. { 
By  Mr.  OL£Efl: 
H.R.  34«0.  A  bill  fqr  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Basl- 
llsa   F.    Oomez;    to  ithe   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODEliL: 
HJl.  3461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mabel 
Alice    Bennett:    to   (he    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

r  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
the  Committee  on  the 


Hit.  a4«3.  A  bill 
Palacano  Dl  Pletro; 
Judiciary. 

HA.  24«3  A  bill 
Elbaz,  his  wife,  Est; 


or  the  relief  of  Chalom 
Elbaz,  and  their  four 
minor  children,  Annette  Elbaz,  Jacob  Elbaz, 
Meyer  Elbaz,   and   Bfokhlouf   Elbaz;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Jiidlclary. 
By  Mr.  RETJSS: 
H.R.  2464.  A  bill  '.«T  the  relief  of  Ellsabeta 
Horwath;  to  the  Corcmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2465.  A  bill  f  >r  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Oarcia  Sola;  to  the  li^ommlttee  on  the  Judl- 
cianr.       *  " 

B/ffl*.  ROONI Y  of  New  York : 
HJl.  2466    A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Rocco 
Espoelto;    to    the    C(  mmittee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2467.  A  bill  f(r  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Randazzo;  to  the  Csmmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK : 
H.R.  2468.  A    bUl     Tor    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
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lAtlfe  Hassan  Mahmoud;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California: 

H.R.  3469.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Danllo 
Magadla  AguUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  3470.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel  J. 
Vicent;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
Blllingsley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klaudlusz 
Blaszak;  to  the  Committee,  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Boluna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3474.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Burdon  L.  Davidson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  W.  Davidson;  to  £&e  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erna 
Maria  Demi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
N.  Hilton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelajda 
Komamlcka-Smleja;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Joe  R.  Lacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2481.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  W.  McCord;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2482.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ran- 
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dolph   M.   Martlnes;    to   the   C<Mnmlttee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3483.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jamshed 
Dhunijlsha  Mavalwala;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Moreno-Santa  Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amoa  B. 
Norby;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2486.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Atanaslo 
Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Paulo  Rohden-Sobrlnho;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shahzadeh 
Shirl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Perla 
Janollno  Ty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Vasquez-Rivas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  A. 
Vlelra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DTT: 

H.R.  2492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herta 
Margarete  Helene  Monden;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  -' 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.R.  2493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mieczys- 
law  J.  Gume  and  his  wife,  Daniela  Gurne, 
and  their  child,  Ewa  D.  Gurne;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R. 
2217)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Harris,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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IT'S  HAPPY  ]  JIRTHDAY  FOR 
MEidPHIS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TINNESSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI '  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  7.  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
invite  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
America  to  come  td  Memphis,  Tenn.,  this 
year  and  help  us  celebrate  our  150th  an- 
niversary. Memphis'  Sesqulcentennial 
Year  was  kicked  off  yesterday  with  first 
day  ceremonies  fot  the  sesqulcentennial 
medallion.  We  wme  honored  to  have 
as  our  guest  for  nhis  historic  occasion. 
Miss  Eva  Adams,  iDirector  of  the  U.S. 
Mint. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
greater  part  of  Memphis,  a  city  which 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  history 
of  our  country  for  U  century  and  a  half. 
We  are  a  forward  looking  community 
where  progress  ha^  been  a  hallmark. 

Like  all  metropdlitan  areas,  we  have 
our  problems,  but  tnanks  to  the  Memphis 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  neighborli- 
ness  we  are  making  tremendous  strides 
in  solving  them.  I  Industry  is  finding 
Memphis  a  good  place  to  locate  because 
of  the  availability  of  a  reservoir  of  the 
finest  type  of  workers.  We  are  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes  ai^d  we  are  now  making 
concentrated  effotts  to  improve  the 
homes  of  all  our  people.  We  were  the 
first  city  in  the  Nation  to  establish  and 
put  into  operation  a  program  to  make 


it  possible  for  those  of  limited  income 
to  become  homeowners.  This  project. 
Housing  Opportunity.  Memphis  Enter- 
prises— HOME — sponsored  by  civic  and 
business  leaders  is  already  constructing 
in  excess  of  100  homes,  many  of  them 
already  occupied  by  low-income  families. 

Memphis  is  known  around  the  world 
for  its  contributions  to  medicine.  Our 
hospital  complex  and  medical  research 
facilities  are  second  to  none.  The  con- 
tributions of  those  engaged  in  this  field 
are  already  giving  new  life  and  new  hope 
to  sufferers  of  leukemia,  cancer,  and 
other  diseases. 

Yes.  it  is  happy  birthday  to  Memphis. 
We  will  be  celebrating  all  year.  You  will 
find  a  visit  to  Memphis  rewarding,  en- 
joyable, and  I  predict  that  many  who 
come  for  a  visit  will  do  as  thousands  of 
others  have  done,  stay  permanently. 

The  following  editorial  and  news  arti- 
cle from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal tell  a  little  of  the  Memphis  story: 
Memphis  Pace  Qvickens 

Memphis  comes  into  its  sesqulcentennial 
year  on  a  fast  rising  tide  of  business  through- 
out the  huge  area  it  serves. 

Summaries  published  today  in  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal's  Business  and  Industrial  Re- 
view bring  together  accomplishments  of  1968. 
The  scorecard  Is  impressive  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  momentum  with  which  the  new 
year  starts. 

One  of  the  brightest  parts  of  the  picture  is 
development  of  Memphis  as  the  distribution 
center  for  the  South.  Full  use  of  the  city's 
potential  In  position  and  in  superior  trans- 
portation is  beginning  to  appear,  as  a  story  by 
Louis  Silver  points  out  through  Interviews 


with  businessmen  who  have  put  it  to  work. 
One  of  the  quotations  say  it  this  way: 

"Large  companies  are  determining  that 
Memphis  is  a  logical  location  because  it  lies 
between  Atlanta  and  Dallas  and  can  serve 
the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest  as  op- 
posed to  having  two  distribution  centers — 
one  in  Dallas  and  one  in  Atlanta." 

We  have  a  distinctive  advantage  In  the 
Mississippi  River  location  and  we  are  using  it 
more  all  the  time.  River  traffic  has  reached 
the  level  that  means  a  towboat,  pushing  an 
average  of  10  barges,  coming  into  Memphis 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  each  hour  of  day  and 
night. 

As  the  year  ended  the  Little  Rock  Pine 
BluS  bends  of  the  Arkansas  River  were  added 
to  the  towboat  routes. 

In  contrast  with  the  oldest  form  of  trans- 
portation we  have  a  modem  airport  where 
the  biggest  problem  Is  expanding  runways 
and  terminal  space  as  fast  as  business  flies 
in. 

New  industrial  plants  continue  to  flower 
in  the  favorable  climate  of  the  Mid-South. 
Two  of  the  big  ones  are  the  Goodyear  tire 
plant  at  Union  City,  Tenn.,  and  announce- 
ment of  an  agrochemical  plant  for  the  CIBA 
Corp.  in  De  Soto  County,  Miss. 

What  these  new  plants  mean  In  pay  rolls 
and  the  flow  of  cash  takes  on  a  multiplied 
Importance  when  we  examine  the  expansions 
of  operations  which  have  flourished  in  Mem- 
phis area  conditions.  An  addition  is  less  spec- 
tacular than  a  new  plant,  but  it  may  bring 
a  larger  impact  on  business.  One  instance  is 
the  Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  the  nation's 
largest  piano  manufacturer,  which  put  a 
branch  in  Memphis  and  then  moved  head- 
quarters here.  Another  is  the  Goodyear  plant, 
which  aimed  for  daily  production  of  17,500 
tires  and  shifted  to  30,000  before  the  original 
plant  was  complete. 

In  the  heart  of  the  region.  Memphis  and 
Shelby   County   residents   got   almost   3.500 
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new  apartments  and  more  than  3,000  new 
homes  during  the  year,  despite  dlfRcult  con- 
ditions In  the  mortgage  money  market. 

Beyond  the  promise  of  1968  accomplish- 
ments for  1969,  we  have  something  special 
at  work  In  the  four  million  dollars  put  into 
the  Greater  Memphi;  Program  of  the  Mem- 
phis Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  Is  a 
higher  level  of  effort  than  ever  before  under- 
taken m  this  160-year-old  city. 

It's  Happt  Bisthdat  Time  in  Memphis 
Memphis  began  celegratlng  its  150th 
birthday  last  Tuesday  night  and  the  city's 
drum-beating  outfit — Memphis  Sesqulcen- 
tennial. Inc. — is  busy  In  generating  interest 
In  the  Bluff  City  on  a  national  scale. 

One  of  the  organization's  first  efforts  was 
to  ask  about  200  cities  to  send  Memphis 
congratulatory  birthday  candles.  Most  of 
those  received  reflect  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  donor  city. 

Detroit's  modernistic  candle  bears  the 
motif  of  the  gears  of  industry.  Jersey  City 
sent  a  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which 
is  located  in  New  York  Harbor  opposite  the 
New  Jersey  city.  Tucson  sent  a  Saguara  can- 
dle, representing  one  of  the  nation's  few  liv- 
ing national  monuments. 

Prom  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  came  a  rocket- 
shaped  candle.  Dayton's  contribution  is 
more  unusual — a  walnut  plaque,  bearing 
a  blue  candle,  representative  of  sky  and 
space,  and  a  gilded  reproduction  of  the 
Wright   Brother's   first   airplane. 

Dubbed  the  "World's  Champion  Candle" 
Is  the  one  manufactured  for  Kansas  City 
by  Hallmark  Cards  of  that  city.  This  three- 
foot  candle  is  a  work  of  art,  containing  18 
stained  glass  windows  and  covered  with  an 
Intricate,  antique  filigree.  It  took  four  artists 
four  months  to  make  the  candle.  Pictures  of 
the  Kansas  City  effort,  with  a  story  about 
the  Memphis  anniversary  celebration,  have 
appeared  in  215  newspapers. 

For  months,  the  Memphis  Sesqulcenten- 
nial group  has  been  receiving  advance  or- 
ders from  all  over  the  country  for  the  Mem- 
phis Sesqulcentennial  Medallion  which  Con- 
gress authorized  to  be  struck  by  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  is  the 
first  medal  of  its  size — larger  than  a  silver 
dollar — to  be  struck  on  the  mint's  coin  press. 
After  an  Initial  production  of  10.000  silver 
medallions,  a  second  silver  run  of  10,000  will 
be  ordered  if  demand  warrants.  Continued 
demand  will  be  filled  with  up  to  80,000 
bronze  medallions.  This  wiU  be  the  sesqul- 
centennial's  prime  fund-raising  projects. 

Issuing  of  a  W.  C.  Handy  commemorative 
stamp  by  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
be  a  major  accomplishment  this  year.  Ses- 
qulcentennial officials  look  on  the  stamps  as 
generatmg  more  publicity  for  Memphis  al- 
though Uncle  Sam  gets  the  revenue  from 
stamp  sales. 

As  many  as  500.000  first  day  covers  bearing 
the  stamp  and  postmarked  in  Memphis  will 
be  sold  on  the  day  the  stamp  is  issued.  No- 
table figures  from  the  music  and  entertain- 
ment worlds  are  expected  here  for  the  first 
day  ceremonies. 

The  stamp,  which  honors  W.  C.  Handy  as 
"The  Father  of  the  Blues,"  will  be  the  first 
United  States  postage  stamp  honoring  a  con- 
temporary form  of  music,  the  first  recog- 
nizing a  composer  of  such  music,  the  first  In 
honor  of  a  Negro  musician  and  composer  and 
the  fifth  to  honor  a  Negro. 

Millions  of  persons  this  year  will  see  the 
official  sesqulcentennial  mural  in  color — 2% 
Inches  by  8%  inches — on  the  back  of  busi- 
ness envelopes.  Tension  Envelope  Corp.  com- 
missioned the  envelope  with  the  cooperation 
of  about  200  Memphis  lithographers,  print- 
ers and  paper  houses.  The  paper  vrtll  come 
from  a  Tennessee  mill. 

As  many  as  10  million  envelopes  may  be 
manufactured. 

A  sesqulcentennial  patch,  embroidered  in 
color  for  wearing  on  uniforms  and  blazers. 
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win  be  Issued  for  use  by  anyone  who  will 
wear  them — band  and  athletic  team  mem- 
bers Including  the  Memphis  Blues,  service 
station  attendants,  and  hotel  and  motel 
porters. 

Wurzburg  Bros,  will  produce  the  sesqul- 
centennial symbol  suitable  for  affixing  to 
almost  any  surface. 

The  Tennessee  Poetry  Society  is  organizing 
the  publlcatiSn  of  a  2,000-copy  of  an  anthol- 
ogy of  poems  by  Memphis  poets  during  the 
year-long  ceietorntlon. 
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AMBASSADORS  OP  GOOD  WILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pii- 
day.  January  3,  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  describing 
the  Christmas  message  of  the  three  as- 
tronauts in  which  they  read  the  first  10 
verses  from  Genesis  and  which  included 
Colonel  Borman's  prayer  for  peace.  How 
many  people  in  various  nations  around 
the  world  watched  the  satellite  transmis- 
sion of  this  inspiring  episode  is  hard  to 
estimate.  However,  the  press  of  the  world 
brought  to  countless  millions  the  account 
of  the  fiight  of  Apollo  8  in  its  breathless 
trip  around  the  moon.  This  epic  adven- 
ture must  have  struck  a  chord  of  admira- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  many  throughout 
the  world,  as  three  courageous  Ameri- 
cans dared  to  enter  regions  never  before 
traveled  by  denizens  of  earth. 

The  Daily  Record,  of  Wooster.  Ohio,  in 
an  editorial  on  December  28.  1968.  ad- 
vanced a  proposal  with  a  people-to- 
people  theme  which  certainly  has  merit: 

Secondly,  these  heroic  men  should  be  given 
a  new  assignment — to  rove  this  planet  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  touching  every 
land,  touching  every  people.  By  their  heroism 
these  men  have  become  uniquely  qualified 
to  become  permanent  Ambassadors  At  Large 
for  the  great  free  nation  that  Is  their  home- 
land. 

To  be  sure,  we  now  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  peoples  of  the 
free  world  the  realization  that  the  United 
States  is  forward  moving  in  the  realm  of 
science  while  maintaining  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  past.  Surely,  sincere  people 
the  world  over  can  be  shown  that  Ameri- 
can military  men  are  sincere  in  praying 
for  peace  for  they  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices  in  war.  Finally,  the  presence  of 
our  astronauts  among  peoples  of  free  na- 
tions would  stress  perhaps  most  poig- 
nantly the  hopeVf  the  United  States  for 
a  peaceful  conquast  of  space,  but  that  we 
have  no  intentiorf  of  succumbing  to  mili- 
tantly  atheistic  ideologies  here  on  earth. 

I  include  the  editorial.  "Borman, 
Lovell.  Anders  Deserve  Ambassador  Sta- 
tus." from  the  Daily  Record,  of  Wooster. 
Ohio,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

BORMAN,    LOVELL,    AKDERS    DESEKVE    AMBASSA- 
DOB    STATTTS 

The  three  Men  From  Earth  who  first  went 
around  the  moon,  seeking  where  no  man 
had  ever  sought  before,  are  the  sons  of  a 
highly  creative  planet. 

Almost  every  nook  and  cranny,  every  Isle 
and  continent,  has  contributed  work,  ideas 
and  techniques  which  have  blended  into  th« 


main  stream  of  this  incredible  century,  now 
two- thirds  consumed. 

Whatever  their  names,  their  nation,  their 
Identities — these  three  men  represent  an 
achievement  for  all  men. 

As  a  nation,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  new  opportunities  and  challenges 
for  these  lunar  astronauts. 

These  men  should  not  be  asked  to  take 
more  such  risks.  Gratefully,  we  (as  a  na- 
tion) should  disqualify  them  from  further 
space  service — they  have  done  enough. 

Secondly,  these  heroic  men  should  be  given 
a  new  assignment — to  rove  this  planet  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  touching  every 
land,  touching  every  people.  By  their  hero- 
ism these  men  have  become  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  become  permanent  Ambassadors  At 
Large  for  the  great  free  nation  that  Is  their 
homeland. 

Let  them  go  everywhere — of  course  with 
their  families — and  report  back  instantly  to 
President  Nixon,  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Let  them  tell  others  what  we  are 
like  and,  most  Important  of  all,  what  we 
want  to  be. 


FACULTY    RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
thenTl>lidays  are  over  and  students  are 
flocking  back  to  college  campuses  all  over 
the  country  I  suppose  we  should  brace 
ourselves  for  another  rash  of  demonstra- 
tions and  other  "tomfoolery"  which  was 
so  prevalent  during  the  fall  term. 

One  aspect  of  these  incidents  which 
has  been  so  disturbing  to  me  is  the  at- 
titude and  actions  of  many  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  aided  and  abetted  a  small 
minority  of  so-called  students  in  their 
disruptive  tactics.  This  point  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  December  19.  1968,  edition  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  entitled  Faculty 
Responsibility"  and  I  include  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Facultt  Responsibilitt 

We  wonder  how  much  of  the  'student  re- 
bellion" we  see  at  so  many  colleges  today  is 
really  faculty  inspired. 

Over  and  over  the  news  reports  mention 
splits  in  the  faculty  when  the  students  are 
up  in  arms.  Sometimes  the  whole  dispute 
arises  from  a  faculty  decision  in  regard  to 
the  dismissal  of  a  teacher.  And  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  what  we  hear  stu- 
dents saying  about  "student  rights"  and 
what  some  young  teachers  are  saying  about 
"academic  rights." 

We  have  the  feeling  that  there  Is  a  much 
larger  connection  than  the  one  which  meets 
the  eye  between  "student  unrest"  and  tlie 
vicious  in-fighting  over  professional  stand- 
ing which  has  to  be  taking  place  in  some 
faculties. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  private  back- 
biting which  goes  on  In  some  faculties  came 
out  of  MIT  last  week  when  it  was  revealed 
that  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  after  having 
served  the  nation  as  the  key  foreign  policy 
advisor  to  President  Johnson,  could  not  get 
his  teaching  Job  back.  The  story  was  that 
MIT's  faculty  committees  decided  they 
couldn't  fit  him  back  In. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  beyond  normal  under- 
standing. It  makes  some  sense  If  you  realize 
that  great  Jealousies  exist  over  the  top 
teaching  Jobs  In  the  nation,  now  that  the 
pay  has  become  lucrative  and  the  positions 
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have  become  tteppln^  stones  to  public  ac- 
claim and  governmental  recognition.  It 
makes  even  more  setise  if  you  know  that 
great  power  over  whfc  will  teach  and  who 
won't  teach  at  a  particular  university  has 
been  vested  In  the  hands  of  faculty  com- 
mittees rather  than  ^e  university  admin- 
istration. I 

What  we  seem  to  b^  witnessing  now  In  the 
Inability  of  so  many  ^oUege  administrations 
and  boards  of  trustees!  to  settle  disputes  with 
students  must  be  due  In  some  measure  to 
the  diminishing  of  ijower  at  the  top  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  so  much  authority 
to  slow-acting  facult*  committees  and  the 
rise  of  some  teachers  {to  positions  of  prom- 
inence far  above  tbajt  which  normally  at- 
taches to  their  jobs.      I 

It  is  possible  today  {at  Bradley  University, 
for  example,  for  a  youhg  teacher  to  start  his 
teaching  "career"  as  ain  "advisor"  to  a  mili- 
tant student  group  and  by  concentrating  on 
this  "extra-currlcular'l  activity  become  over- 
night one  of  the  most  "prominent"  members 
of  the  faculty  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
students  he  leads).  When  the  young  teacher 
is  told  that  the  unlvarslty  Is  unhappy  with 
his  teaching,  the  stage  Is  clearly  set  for  a 
"student  rebellion."     T 

It  is  possible,  given  to  conditions  which 
exist  on  so  many  campuses  today,  for  a 
teacher  or«ar  group  of  teachers  to  "use"  the 
eagemesB  of -some  stutlents  to  take  up  any 
cause  that  comes  dowtt  the  pike.  We  wonder 
how  many  of  the  "stuUent  petitions"  which 
complain  about  the  performance  of  a  dean 
or  university  president  are  In  reality  well- 
concealed  faculty  efforts  to  embarrass  or  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  competition  for  advance- 
ment. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  much  of 
this  kind  of  stuff  is  taking  place,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  growlr  g  decentralization  of 
authority  serves  to  Increase  the  Incidence 
of  it. 

Plainly,  a  cry  of  iovl  will  arise  from  pro- 
fessional groups  all  aver  the  nation  when 
serious  steps  are  flnall;'  taken  to  reverse  this 
erosion  of  power  at  tiie  t^p  In  the  univer- 
sities. The  phrase  "acidemlc  freedom"  will 
ring  out  louder  and  louder  as  teachers  see 
themselves  being  called  upon  to  "get  Into 
line"  themselves  in  order  to  bring  their  re- 
bellious students  back  x>  their  senses. 

We  respect  'academic  freedom"  In  the 
honest  meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  we  have 
no  use  for  the  way  It  las  been  redefined  to 
mean  "student  cheerleidlng"  by  some  young 
teachers  who  have  no  Idea  of  the  really 
rugged  in-flghtlng  the  older  hands  on  their 
faculties  have  gone  through  to  raise  the 
status  of  college  teactilng  to  where  it  is 
today. 

It  seems  to  us  that  .some  of  these  older 
hands  would  be  doing  their  profession  an- 
other good  deed  if  they  took  some  of  their 
militant  young  colleagues  aside  and  ex- 
plained to  them  that  tbey  are  now  teachers 
themselves  and  that  tliey  ought  to  act  like 
them  Instead  of  probliim  students. 

If  this  doesn't  begin  \  o  happen,  it  will  only 
be  a  matter  of  time  befc  re  the  administrators 
and  trustees,  particularly  of  public-supported 
universities,  begin  to  harshly  reassert  their 
responsibilities  and  ate  p  on  some  real  aca- 
demic freedoms  in  the  p  rocess. 


ELECTORAL   REFORM 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOOIOANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  E  EPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Jamiary  7.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  connec- 
tion with  my  resolv^tlon.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  to  chaijige  the  method  of 
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electing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Long  Island 
Press  for  December  27, 1968. 

The  editorial  succinctly  states  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  sponsoring,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  Mr,  Sixes,  of  Florida ; 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii;  and  Mr. 
WoLFT,  of  New  York. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Electoral  Reform 
As  the  Electoral  College  last  week  exer- 
cised Its  quadrennial  function  by  ratifying 
Richard  Nixon's  election  as  President,  It 
vividly  displayed  one  of  its  dangerous  de- 
fects. 

One  of  the  North  Carolina  electors,  chosen 
by  voters  who  preferred  Richard  Nixon,  dis- 
regarded their  wishes  and  cast  his  vote  for 
George  C.  Wallace.  It  was  quite  legal  under 
the  Constitution,  which  is  another  com- 
pelling reason  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tional procedure  for  electing  the  President. 

The  system  also  permits  a  candidate  to  win 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  thus 
the  Presidency,  while  receiving  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote.  And  by  requiring  a  ma- 
jority in  the  electoral  college,  the  system 
makes  possible  a  deadlock,  with  the  choice 
of  the  President  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  delay  and  political 
haggling  could  bring  chaos  down  on  the 
country. 

A  number  of  new  amendments  are  expected 
when  the  91st  Congress  convenes  in  January. 
One  of  the  more  interesting  will  be  intro- 
duced by  Louisiana  Democrat  Hale  Boggs, 
majority  whip.  It  does  not  eliminate  all  the 
defecta,  but  it  ends  the  possibility  of  electors 
ignoring  the  desires  of  the  voters  and 
diminishes  other  potential  dangers. 

Under  Rep.  Bogg's  plan,  the  President 
would  still  be  selected  by  a  tally  of  electoral 
votes,  rather  than  popular  votes,  but  the 
electoral  college  Itself  would  be  abolished.  A 
state's  electoral  votes— one  for  each  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  it  has — would  go  auto- 
matically to  the  Presidential  candidate  who 
won  a  plurality  of  popular  votes  In  that  state. 
There  would  be  no  Presidential  Electors  who 
could  substitute  their  judgment  for  the 
mandate  of  the  public.  And  Instead  of  re- 
quiring a  majority  of  electoral  votes  to  elect 
a  President,  as  now,  any  plurality  in  excess 
of  40  per  cent  would  be  sufficient  under  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  Congress 
to  provide  procedures  to  be  followed  if  a 
candidate  dies  or  withdraws  before  the  elec- 
tion, or  In  case  of  a  tie. 

The  modest  nature  of  changes  In  Rep. 
Bogg's  amendment  may  be  its  virtue,  not  its 
weakness.  Bolder,  more  sweeping  revisions — 
particularly  those  that  call  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President — have  Invariably 
wound  up  on  the  junk  heap.  Many  states  are 
reluctant  to  relinquish  the  federalist  pro- 
cedure in  which  each  state  has  a  distinct 
voice  In  selecting  the  President.  Rep.  Boggs" 
amendment  meets  that  problem.  It  demands 
no  abrupt,  radical  change,  yet  offers  a  sys- 
tem which  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  absurd,  troublesome  anachronism  we 
have  now. 


AMERICA'S  HERITAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP    yU3RtDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  this  Congress  it  Is  Important  to 
remember  our  heritage  and  those  beliefs 
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which  have  underscored  the  development 
of  our  great  Nation.  There  have  been 
many  sources  of  great  inspiration  for  all 
Americans,  and  I  Include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  three  statements 
which  have  meant  much  to  us  through 
the  years. 

They  are  "An  American, '  by  that  great 
statesman  and  legislator,  Daniel  Web- 
ster; "The  American's  Creed"  by  a  for- 
mer Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, William  Tyler  Page;  and  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag."  au- 
thored by  Francis  Bellamy: 
An  American 
(By  Daniel  Webster) 

I  was  born  an  American:  I  will  live  an 
American.  I  shall  die  an  American;  and  I 
intend  to  perform  the  duties  Incumbent 
upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my 
career.  I  mean  to  do  this  with  absolute  dis- 
regard of  personal  consequences.  What  are 
the  personal  consequences?  What  is  the  indi- 
vidual man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may 
betide  him,  in  comparison  with  the  good  or 
evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country,  and 
In  the  midst  of  great  transactions  which  con- 
cern that  country's  fate?  Let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No 
man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can 
fall  too  soon.  If  he  suffer,  or  If  he  fall  in 
the  defense  of  the  liberties  and  constitution 
of  his  country. 

The  American's  Crexd 
(By  William  Tyler  Page) 
I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people:  whose  just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  Republic:  a  sovereign 
Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  Inseparable:  established 
upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice  and  humanity  for  which  American 
patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  it;  to  support  Its  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag; 
and   to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag 
(By  Francis  Bellamy) 
I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  It  stands,  one  Nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 


GOOD    ADVICE    ON    TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR   THE   91ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tremely soimd  analysis  of  the  national 
transportation  system's  problems — and 
what  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion might  consider  in  dealing  with 
them — is  provided  in  an  excellent  recent 
speech  by  one  of  the  industry's  most  re- 
spected spokesmen,  Charles  A,  Webb, 

Mr.  Webb,  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  who  Is 
now  the  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  drew 
high  praise  for  this  thorough  speech 
from  the  editor  of  Transportation  &  Dis- 
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tributlon  Management  magazine,  who 
editorialized  in  its  December  1968,  issue: 
Before  it  takes  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  last  Congress  before  the  91st  Congress, 
the  transportation  Industry  should  commit 
itself  to  what  Mr.  Webb  referfe  to  as  "the  first 
law  of  political  action"  .  .  .  that  total  vic- 
tory for  one  segment  of  the  transix>rtatlon 
industry  with  total  defeat  for  another  Is 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Webb's  speech — delivered  last  November 
14  In  Philadelphia  before  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Bus  Association, 
the  Intercity  Bus  Association  of  New 
York  State  and  the  Northeastern  Bus 
Traffic  Association — drew  wide  favorable 
response  in  the  entire  transportation  In- 
dustry, as  well. 

Because  of  its  import,  I  Include  here 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
speech,  along  with  the  editorial  by 
George  A.  Gecowets  from  the  December 
Transportation  &  Distribution  Manage- 
ment: 

Remarks  of  Charles  A.  Webb,  President, 
National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  Prepared  for  Delivery  Before 
Joint  Meeting,  New  England  Bus  As- 
sociation, Intercity  Bus  Association  of 
New  York  State,  Northeastern  Bus 
Traffic  Association,  Hotel  Sheraton, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  14,  1968 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  a  distinct  privilege 
p  to  speak  to  the  joint  membership  meeting  of 
three  important  intercity  bus  associations.  It 
Is  also  a  considerable  challenge  to  make  any 
meaningful  report  from  Washington  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  Administration  and  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

Transportation  legislation  to  be  considered 
in  the  91st  Congress  may  be  inferred,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  laat  Congress.  We  do  not  know  what 
transportation  problems  the  new  Adminis- 
tration will  undertake  to  solve,  but  we  may 
surmise  It  will  deal  with  some  which  have 
been  widely  regarded  as  chronic  or  critical. 

Regulation  of  domestic  surface  transpor- 
tation Is  characterized  by  inequality  of 
competitive  opportunity.  That  incontestable 
and  indefensible  fact  must  be  of  primary 
concern  to  any  Administration  which  de- 
sires to  strengthen  our  national  transporta- 
tion system.  It  is  also  a  problem  in  which 
common  carriers  have  a  common  legislative 
Interest  and  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  resolved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the 
competing  modes. 

The  new  Department  of  Transportation  of 
the  outgoing  Administration  apparently  did 
not  have  time  to  draft  a  detaUed  plan  for  the 
elimination  of  regulatory  inequities.  Judg- 
ing by  the  trial  balloons  floated  by  several 
of  its  officials,  however,  it  leaned  strongly  to- 
ward the  view  that  equality  of  competitive 
opportunity  should  be  achieved  by  massive 
deregulation.  Implicit  in  this  view  is  that 
the  motor  carrier  industry  possesses  no  pub- 
lic utility  characteristics;  that  the  Industry 
Is  so  strong  as  to  render  futile  any  campaign 
of  destructive  rate  competition;  that  con- 
trols over  entry  and  controls  over  financial 
transactions  are  anachronisms  bred  during 
the  Great  Depression,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
elimination  or  relaxation  of  all  such  con- 
trols win  result  In  more  economical  and 
more   efficient   motor  carrier   service. 

Although  wholesale  deregulation  would 
eliminate  regulatory  Inequalities  and  Is 
strongly  urged  by  many  respected  economists, 
the  approach  has  not  been  politically  real- 
istic at  any  time  during  the  past  two  decades 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  so  today.  No  major 
legislation  Is  likely  to  be  passed  If  It  repre- 
sents a  total  victory  for  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation and  a  humUlatlng  defeat  for  equal- 
ly important  segments  of  the  industry.  For 
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surface   transportation,   this  should   be   the 
First  Law  of  PoUUcal  Action. 

A  more  promising  solution  to  the  problem 
of  regulatory  InequaUty  Is  to  mAke  regula- 
tion more  comprehensive  by  restricting  or 
repealing  the  exemptions  which  create  In- 
equality of  competitive  opportimlty.  For  ex- 
ample. If  repeal  of  the  agricultural  and  bulk 
commodities  exemptions  Is  undesirable  or  not 
feasible,  the  inequities  caused  by  these  ex- 
emptions could  be  alleviated  by  a  mild  form 
of  regulation  for  changed  rates  and  new  en- 
trants. This  approach  to  regulatory  reform 
would  require  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
a  willingness  to  compromise  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  let  their  notions  of  what  is  per- 
fect defeat  what  would  be  manifestly  better 
than  the  present  chaotic  patchwork  of  regu- 
lation. 

In  the  area  of  promotional  responsibility, 
the  new  Administration  will  be  confronted 
with  at  least  three  major  problems  in  which 
the  intercity  bus  industry  has  a  direct  and 
substantial  interest.  The  progressive  deteri- 
oration and  discontinuance  of  railroad  pas- 
senger train  service  have  spawned  a  variety  of 
schemes  for  subsidy.  The  present  Adminis- 
tration has  resisted  these  proposals  on  the 
logical  ground  that  the  public's  reaction  to 
the  improved  service  planned  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  ought  first  to  be  evaluated. 
NAMBO  undoubtedly  will  oppose  any  legis- 
lation to  subsidize  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  which  is  not  economically  viable.  In 
any  study  which  seeks  to  determine  what 
part  of  the  remaining  intercity  service  Is 
"essential,"  we  will  ask  for  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  intercity  bus 
service  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  rail 
passenger  service. 

Secondly,  the  new  Administration  may  be 
expected  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  and,  especially,  at  the 
highly  vocal  opposition  to  urban  highway  de- 
velopment and  construction.  The  bus  Indus- 
try—both the  intercity  and  transit  seg- 
ments— will  suffer  if  the  anti-freeway  claque 
prevails.  Highway  users  have  already  been 
harmed  by  the  fiscal  glnunlckry  Involved  in 
sporadic  withholding  of  the  use  of  funds 
collected  for  highway  construction.  Even 
greater  delays  In  highway  construction,  and 
consequent  higher  costs,  would  flow  from 
adoption  of  the  pending  DOT  proposal  to 
make  each  highway  construction  project  the 
subject  of  formal  and  extensive  hearings. 

Finally,  the  new  Administration  must  deal 
with  the  truly  awesome  problems  of  urban 
mass  transjKtrtatlon.  Prom  now  until  the 
end  of  the  century,  an  Administration's  rec- 
ord on— transportation  is  apt  to  be  judged 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  Its  success  in  ar- 
resting or  reversing  the  trend  toward  urban 
immobility.  Urban  roads  cannot  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely  in  response  to  an  uncon- 
trolled proliferation  of  automobiles.  Public 
transportation  in  urban  areas  must  be  made 
so  attractive  that  private  transportation  dur- 
ing peak  travel  hours  will  be  a  less-desirable 
alternative.  Stated  differently,  every  rider  of 
public  transportation  in  our  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  must  be  assured  swift,  unimpeded 
access  to  the  central  city. 

Rail  transit  service  Is  feasible  In  only  a 
relatively  few  large  cities.  Development  of 
modem  rapid  transit  bus  systems  involving 
exclusive  or  preferential  use  of  highway  lanes 
appears  to  be  the  most  promising  solution. 
This  is  a  program  that  merits  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  segments  of  the  biis  industry.  The 
cooperation  of  individual  bus  operators  and 
their  State  and  local  associations  Is  partic- 
ularly important  because  local  communities 
necessarily  have  a  large  voice  in  urban  trans- 
portation planning. 

Turning  now  to  the  next  Congress,  a  pre- 
diction of  its  major  transportation  concerns 
is  hazardous.  With  some  justification,  the 
90th  Congress  was  sometimes  called  the  Con- 
sumer's Congress.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  its  interest  in  con8umer-typ>e  leg- 
islation has  diminished.  Accordingly,  I  would 
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expect  the  next  Congress  to  gfve  active  con- 
sideration to  the  bill  providing  for  an  award 
of  attorney's  fees  to  litigants  who  prevail  in 
transportation  loss  or  damage  actions 
brought  under  Section  20(11)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  In  the  last  Congress 
we  were  successful  in  having  the  attorney's 
fee  bill  amended  In  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  to  eliminate  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections of  the  intercity  bus  industry. 

In  the  field  of  motor  carrier  safety,  the 
Congress  in  1966  enacted  legislation  which 
made  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  virtually  complete.  The  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  be  concerned  with 
motor  carrier  safety  but  this  concern  is  likely 
to  be  manifested  in  oversight  and  appropria- 
tion hearings  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
new  motor  vehicle  safety  legislation. 

One  Important  piece  of  unfinished  business 
Is  legislation  which  would  increase  the  max- 
imum size  and  weight  of  vehicles  permitted 
to  use  the  Interstate  System.  The  Intercity 
bus  Industry  must  provide  greater  comfort 
for  Its  passengers  by  installing  wider  seats. 
This  can  only  be  done  If  the  maximum  width 
of  buses  permitted  to  use  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  Increased  from  96  to  102  Inches.  The 
merits  of  our  case  have  been  recognized  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials and  by  most,  if  not  all,  experts  on  high- 
way safety.  I  hope  that  hearings  on  vehicle 
size  and  weight  legislation  will  be  held  early 
in  the  next  Congress  so  that  supporters  of 
the  bill  can  rebut  on  the  record  the  misrep- 
resentations leveled  at  S.  2658  after  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  and  after  the  close  of 
hearings  before  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Rules  CJommlttees.  v 

Since  I  am  privileged  to  share  your  plat- 
form with  Commissioner  Wallace  R.  Burke. 
I  am  reluctant  to  comment  on  matters  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  our  Industry  regards  as  Important 
or  to  speculate  on  other  matters  of  more 
general  transportation  importance.  However. 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Commis- 
sion's role  in  creating  a  strong  national 
transportation  system  is  vitally  Important 
but  in  some  danger  of  being  obscured  by  the 
much  larger,  newer,  and  to  some  minds,  more 
glamorous  Department  of  Transportation. 
So  Instead  of  thinking  about  what  the  Com- 
mission can  do  for  us.  let  us  think  briefly 
about  what  we  can  do  for  the  Commission. 
Due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  Commission  has 
been  unable  to  handle  promptly  hotly  con- 
tested applications  for  operating  authority. 
For  lack  of  adequate  staff  assistance,  some 
merger  cases  have  become  trials  by  endur- 
ance. Illegal  motor  carriers  of  property  and 
passengers  are  allowed  to  roam  the  highways 
in  increasing  numbers,  sappin^he  financial 
strength  of  regulated,  law-abiding  carriers. 
Yet  the  staff  of  the  Commission  has  been  so 
unrealistlcally  reduced  that  the  time  being 
devoted  to  curbing  these  unlawful  opera- 
tions is  less  today  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years.  The  least  we  can  do  Is  to  couple  our 
complaints  about  Commission  action  or  in- 
action In  particular  cases  with  acclaim  for  its 
over-all  performance. 

The  Commission's  so-called  "image "  has 
never  been  as  good  outside  the  circle  of 
transportation  as  it  deserves  to  be.  We  ought 
to  explain  to  all  who  will  listen  the  relation- 
ship between  economic  regulation  and  carrier 
earning  power.  If  the  vital  cycle  of  earnings, 
growth,  and  investment  Is  broken,  we  will  not 
have  the  transport  capacity  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  steadily  expanding  economy. 

In  these  remarks.  I  have  dealt  In  rather 
piecemeal  fashion  with  transportation  prob- 
lems that  may  be  faced  by  a  new  Adminis- 
tration, a  new  Congress,  and  by  DOT  and  ICC. 
Actually,  the  problems  are  not  likely  to  be 
resolved  in  any  satisfactory  manner  unless 
there  Is  full  cooperation  among  all  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  t'isk.  It  might  be  well  to  con- 
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elude  tbM*  remarks  by  fefening  to  some  first 
principles  of  transportation  upon  which 
widespread  agreement  U  essential. 

AC  no  time  during  n)y  transportation  ex- 
perience have  I  seen  a|iy  statement  of  Na- 
tional Transportation  Pblicy  which  is  an  im- 
provement on  that  declared  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Transpwrtation  Mpt  of  1940.  If  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  a^ncies  were  directed 
to  conduct  their  transportation  activities  so 
as  to  further  the  objectaves  of  that  National 
Transportation  Policy,  some  of  our  major 
transportation  problem^  would  be  at  least 
partially  solved.  I 

Reasonable  men  may  (Uffer  on  how  to  solve 
the  problem  of  inequality  of  competitive  op- 
portunity but  such  inequality  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue.  Reasonable  men  dif- 
fer on  how  to  end  discriminatory  State  and 
local  tax  assessments  on  carrier  property  but 
the  continuation  of  buch  discrimination 
should  have  no  defenders. 

Transportation  legislation,  regulation,  and 
promotion  should  mov4  In  step  with  tech- 
nological advances  so  t^at  carriers  may  pass 
along  the  benefits  of  Lmjproved  technology  to 
shippers  and  passengerfe. 

The  common  problems  of  common  carriers 
are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  dif- 
ferences which  sometutes  divide  them  into 
warrliig  fa(nnms.  Whef  this  fact  is  fully 
recogdlzed.  "in  can  look  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound,  fullji  coordinated  system 
for  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  and 
one  which  makes  optimum  use  of  existing 
transport  capacity. 

Finally,  the  task  of  improving  domestic 
surface  transportation  might  well  begin  by 
discarding  the  phrase,  "transportation  crisis." 
It  Is  hjrperbole  which  files  in  the  teeth  of  the 
fact  that  our  privately  ^wned  transportation 
system,  despite  its  imperfections,  is  still  the 
envy  of  the  world.  | 

Th«  Jhxsi  Law  or  HoLmcAL  Action 
A  couple  of  month^  ago  we  mentioned 
that  the  transp>ortatlonUndustz7  Is,  in  many 
respects,  an  industry  divided  against  itself. 
It  is  made  up  of  seve^l  Interest  groups — 
shippers,  carriers,  suppliers,  investors — that 
form  Interacting  alliances  against  each  other 
to  resolve  specific  issue*  that  affect  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

Charles  A.  Webb,  presjdent  of  the  National 
Association  of  Motor  BKts  Owners  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Interstlate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, picked  up  thl<  theme  In  a  recent 
speech  and  suggested  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  the  transportation  (ndustry  to  face  cer- 
tain facts  and  work  itself  out  of  the  dilemma 
of  regulatory  inequality.  He  suggested  that 
the  warring  factions 
should  quit  fooling 
solutions  that  are  noQ 
and  concentrate  on  tho^ 
they  have  a  common  iq 
"We    do    not    know 
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nologlcal  advances  so  that  carriers  may  pass 
along  the  benefits  of  Improved  technology  to 
shippers  and  passengers. 

"The  common  problems  of  common  car- 
riers are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
differences  which  sometimes  divide  them 
Into  warring  factions. 

"When  this  is  fully  recognized,  we  can  look 
toward  the  development  of  a  sound,  fully 
coordinated  system  for  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  and  one  which  makes  optimum 
use  of  existing  transport  capacity." 

Although  wholesale  deregulation  would 
eliminate  regulatory  inequalities.  Mr.  Webb 
feels  that  this  approach  is  not  politically 
realistic.  He  feels  that  a  more  promising 
solution  to  the  problem  is  to  make  regulation 
more  comprehensive  by  restricting  or  repeal- 
ing some  of  the  exemptions  which  create  in- 
equality or  competitive  opportunity.  He  sug- 
gests, for  example,  that  if  repeal  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  bulk  commodities  exemptions 
is  not  feasible,  the  Inequities  caused  by  these 
exemptions  could  be  alleviated  by  a  mild 
new  form  of  regulation  for  changing  rates 
and  for  allowing  new  entrants  into  the  ex- 
empt transportation  business.  Such  an  ap- 
proach to  regulatory  reform  would  require  a 
willingness  to  compromise  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned. 

Before  it  takes  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  last  Congress  before  the  91st  Congress, 
the  transportation  industry  should  commit 
itself  to  what  Mr.  Webb  refers  to  as  "the 
first  law  of  political  action"'  .  .  .  that  total 
victory  for  one  segment  of  the  transp>ortation 
Industry  with  total  defeat  for  another  is  in- 
tolerable. If  the  transportation  Indiutry 
doesn't  pay  heed  to  this  law,  and  soon,  It  will 
get  even  less  attention  from  the  91st  Con- 
gress that  it  did  from  the  90th. 
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BIG   POWERS   MUST  ACT 


in  step  with  tech- 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ABXZONA 

IN  THE  HOT7SX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  from  three  of  my  con- 
stituents— the  members  of  the  Ann  of 
David.  Rubenstein  &  Toback,  chartered, 
certified  public  accountants,  of  Phoenix. 
Ariz,  the  following  editorial  "Big  Powers 
Must  Act."  Because  of  their  concern  over 
the  volatile  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
they  sent  this  editorial  to  me  air  mail, 
special  delivery  with  a  letter  which  in- 
cluded the  following  statements: 

We  have  discussed  the  Israeli-Arab  situa- 
tion with  dozens  of  people  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  most  Arlzonans  seems  to  be  re- 
flected perfectly  by  the  editorial  in  the  Tues- 
day, December  31,  1968  edition  of  the  Arizona 
Republic — Since  you  are  a  fellow  Arlzonan 
of  high  authority,  we  beseech  you  to  add  your 
voice  to  that  of  your  constituents  and  let 
the  White  House  and  the  United  NaUons 
know  our  feeling. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  so 
by  inserting  this  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Bio    Powkbs    Mxrar    Act 

A  new  and  fertile  field  for  U.N.  action  has 
opened  in  the  Middle  East.  Russia,  the  ITnited 
States.  Prance  and  Britain  have  all  con- 
demned the  Israeli  army  raid  on  Beirut's  In- 
ternational airport.  If  they  will  act  together, 
they  can  defuse  the  powder  keg  which  threat- 
ens to  explode  in  another  Jewish-Arab  war. 
If  they  fall  to  act.  one  reprisal  can  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  another  in  the  cockpit  of 
the  Middle  East. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  in  Interna- 


tional law  for  the  Israeli  attack  on  the  Beirut 
airport.  Israeli  soldiers  were  fiown  across  the 
border  of  Lebanon  In  Israeli  army  helicopters 
Saturday  night.  They  landed  on  the  Beirut 
airport,  moved  methodically  to  destroy  Leba- 
nese planes  and  hangars,  then  climbed 
aboard  the  helicopters  and  went  home. 
Thirteen  planes  belonging  to  Lebanon  Mid- 
dle East  Airlines,  worth  perhaps  $50  million, 
were  demolished.  The  next  day  Israeli  Jets 
flew  a  reconnaissance  mission  over  the  air- 
port Just  to  make  sure  the  commandos  had 
done  their  Job. 

This,  quite  clearly,  was  an  act  of  war.  It 
made  a  mockery  of  all  talk  about  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men.  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  isolated  event.  It 
stemmed  directly  from  an  attack  by  two  Arab 
terrorists  against  an  Israeli  passenger  plane 
in  Athens,  Greece. 

Two  Palestinian  Arabs,  trained  In  demoli- 
tion at  a  refugee  camp  in  Lebanon,  went  to 
Greece  to  destroy  the  El-Al  plane.  They  mur- 
dered an  Israeli  passenger  in  the  process. 
While  the  Israelis  demolished  13  planes  for 
one,  they  apparently  Idlled  no  one  In  the 
Beirut  raid. 

Airliners  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
international  blackmail,  as  nearly  a  score 
of  American  pilots  have  learned  when  they 
have  been  forced  to  fly  to  Havana.  Earlier  in 
the  year  an  El-Al  plane  was  hl-Jacked  over 
Italy  and  flown  to  Algiers,  where  the  Jewish 
crew  and  plane  were  kept  for  a  week  before 
being  turned  loose. 

If  Israeli  passenger  planes  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  hl-Jacklng  and  machine  gun  at- 
tacks every  time  they  leave  home,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  El-Al  Airline  will  soon  go  out 
of  business.  Arab  nations  apparently  think 
they  can  recruit,  train  and  flnance  the 
saboteurs,  then  wash  their  hands  of  the 
consequences.  The  raid  on  Beirut  proves  the 
falsity  of  thU  thinking. 

But  as  Israel  should  know,  one  reprisal 
leads  to  another.  An  Arab  attack  on  a  Jewish 
position  can  be  expected,  and  it  presumably 
will  be  followed  by  an  Israeli  attack  on  an 
Arab  position.  It  is  to  avoid  this  sort  of 
escalation,  which  will  lead  inevitably  to  a 
general  conflict,  that  the  U.N.  must  now  act. 

The  basis  for  an  Arab-Jewish  settlement  is 
well  known.  The  Arab  states  must  agree  to 
recognize  Israel  as  a  sovereign  nation.  The 
Jews  must  agree  to  return  the  territories — 
or  at  least  most  of  them — taken  in  the  Six 
Day  war.  Each  party  must  be  forced  to  re- 
spect the  international  rights  of  the  other. 

No  one  Is  going  to  make  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs  love  each  other — not  in  the  lifetime  of 
any  person  now  living.  But  the  four  great 
powers,  which  have  a  lot  at  stake  In  the 
Middle  East,  can  force  them  to  live  with 
each  other  In  relative  peace.  This  is  the  tim» 
for  the  U.N.  to  show  its  real  ability  as  a" 
instrument  of  world  order. 


TAXPAYERS    SUBSIDIZE    WELFARE 
REVOLTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  7.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  charity  In 
to  be  now  compromised  to  Include  rob- 
bery of  taxpayers. 

American  taxpayers  now  experience 
such  forces  as  guaranteed  charity — 
forced  charity  without  residence  require- 
ments or  even  getting  to  know  the  peo- 
ple who  do  the  work  to  foot  the  bill. 

Nor  is  welfare  food  alone — it  now  in- 
cludes attorneys,  paid  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pense, to  advise  the  recipients  how  to 
beat  the  giver.  Welfare  even  Includes 
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the  fvmds  to  promote  the  recipients  into 
militant  bands  of  activists. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  American 
people  must  never  permit  a  national  wel- 
fare program.  Charity  must  be  an  act 
of  love  from  people  to  people — otherwise 
It  Is  Just  plain  extortion. 

I  Insert  letters  from  the  Louisiana  wel- 
fare director  and  news  clippings,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Louisiana  Department 

or  PirsLic  Weltark, 
Baton  Rouge.  November  25,  1968. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rabick. 
Hovte  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dcak  Congressman  Rarick:  In  view  of  the 
recent  Welfare  sit-ins  in  the  Orleans  Parish 
Offlcee,  I  thought  you  would  be  interested 
In  the  attached  article  from  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News.  Tou  will  note  the  contribution 
being  made  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  thU  article.  This  same  orga- 
nization. I  have  been  informed,  supported 
and  encouraged  the  sit-ins  in  our  local  offices 
In  Orleans.  Information  furnished  us  by  the 
poUce  in  Orleans  and  a  Taxi  driver  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  OEO  funds  were  used  to 
transport  these  demonstrators  to  our  offices. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Garland  L.  Bonin. 
Commi*sioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

November  27. 1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  McKeithen. 
Governor,  State  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 

Dear  Governor  McKeithen:  I  recently 
advised  you  of  the  sit-ins  by  Welfare  moth- 
ers sponsored  by  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tions in  our  various  offices  In  the  parish  of 
Orleans. 

We  now  have  information  that  in  addition 
to  sit-ins  in  the  local  offices  and  attacks  on 
the  local  office  itself,  this  group  plans  to  di- 
rect lU  hoeUlities  against  individual  work- 
ers, even  to  go  so  far  as  physical  violence. 
This  information  has  been  furnished  me 
through  sources  that  I  consider  completely 
reliable.  For  this  reason.  I  have  temporarily 
suspended  home  visits  in  the  Housing  Proj- 
ects in  Orleans  Parish.  This  step  is  taken  in 
order  to  protect  our  workers  from  violence. 
As  soon  as  the  situation  clears  up  and  I 
am  assured  that  our  workers  will  be  safe, 
these  visits  will  be  resumed. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  welfare 
situation  in  New  Orleans  is  explosive  and 
dangerous  and  anything  could  happen.  This 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  fault  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department  or  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  such  insofar  as  the  clients  them- 
selves are  concerned,  however,  the  Welfare 
Rights  groups,  which  are  both  directly  and 
indirectly  supported  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  funds  which  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
has  convinced  these  people  that  they  do  have 
grievances  and  the  way  to  resolve  them  is 
through  \iolence.  Their  objective  Is  to  wreck 
the  Welfare  program  eis  It  exists  today. 

I  will  keep  you  advised  of  any  further  de- 
velopments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gabland  L.  Bonin, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

Disrupt  Holiday  Trade,  Welfare  Patrons 

Urged 

(By  Alice  Wldener) 

New  York  Citt. — In  Webster's  Dictionary, 
the  verb  "to  conspire"  is  defined,  "to  Join  in 
a  secret  agreement  to  do  an  unlawful  or 
wrongful  act  or  to  use  such  means  to  accom- 
plish a  lawful  end."  The  noun  "conspiracy" 
Is  defined  as  "the  act  of  conspiring  together; 
an  agreement  among  conspirators." 

On  Thursday  evening.  November  7,  1968,  in 
the  Broadway  United  Church  of  Christ  at  211 
West  56th  Street,  New  Tork  City,  there  took 
place   a  meeting  of  conspirators   acting  in 
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agreement  to  do  unlawful,  wrongful  acts  on 
a  nationwide  basis  in  the  month  at  Decem- 
ber 1968.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  politi- 
cal and  legal  "coordinators"  conspiring  with 
welfare  recipients  to  break  the  law.  For  ex- 
ample, they  conspired  to  create  a  public  nui- 
sance through  disruption  of  Christmas  shop- 
ping at  big  department  stores  next  month. 

WELTARX   OmCIALS 

The  coordinators  present  in  the  church 
meeting  are  members  of  the  Citywlde  Coordi- 
nating Committee  of  Welfare  Groups  in  New 
York  City,  a  group  that  has  repeatedly  staged 
tinlawful  demonstrations.  Under  the  ideologi- 
cal tutelage  of  Drs.  Richard  A.  Cloward  and 
France*  Plven  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  the  Citywlde  Coordi- 
nating Committee  is  led  by  Hulbert  James 
and  by  Mrs.  Beulah  Sanders,  a  Negro  "welfare 
mother"  whose  loud  ranting  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Platform  Committee  last  Augvist  scan- 
dalized Chairman  Hale  Boggs  and  millions  of 
TV  viewers. 

After  some  discussion  concerning  the  con- 
spirators' December  program,  a  "coordinator" 
described  the  December  department  store 
program.  "You  recruit  people  on  welfare  to 
go  pick  out  what  they  want — about  a  hun- 
dred dollars  worth — and  go  to  the  cash  regis- 
ter at  May's  or  Macy's  or  Abraham  &  Straus. 
First  you  demand  a  discount.  They  won't 
give  it  to  you.  Then  you  demand  credit.  They 
won't  give  it  to  you.  Meantime,  you're  hold- 
ing up  the  store's  business. 

CHARGE    TO    WELFARE 

"When  the  cashier  demands  that  you  pay. 
you  say  'Charge  it  to  Welfare.'  This  wUl  start 
up  a  big  argument.  People  with  Christmas 
shopping  VTlll  he  waiting  in  line  to  pay  at  the 
cash  register.  We  can  drive  a  lot  of  angry 
customers  away  from  the  store.  Meantime, 
the  cashier  has  got  to  send  for  the  manager. 
Before  any  new  purchases  c&n  be  rung  up. 
the  whole  register  has  got  to  be  gone  over. 

"The  customers  get  madder  and  madder. 
The  store  calls  for  the  police.  The  cops  come 
and  we  put  up  a  struggle.  Don't  worry.  We'll 
take  care  of  the  legal  appeals  when  you  get 
arrested.  You  put  up  a  struggle  and  we'll 
get  some  people  planted  in  the  store  to  be 
very  upset  customers  shocked  at  police  bru- 
tality to  welfare  mothers  Just  trying  to  get 
something  for  their  kids  for  Christmas.  You 
can  bet  May's  and  Macy's  and  A&S  owners 
will  put  the  heat  on  the  city  to  get  us  out 
of  the  place  because  it's  bad  for  business  and 
get  the  city  to  give  us  what  we  want.  We'll 
raise  such  bell  they'll  do  anything  to  get 
peace.  They'll  charge  you  with  creating  a 
public  nuisance.  A  few  of  you  will  be  arrested 
and  they'll  let  the  rest  go.  Our  friends  that 
Cloward  and  Plven  send  us  will  tsJce  care  of 
things.  Just  you  take  care  of  your  angle  and 
Columbia  will  take  care  of  the  legal  angle. 
You  try  it  and  see.  You'll  get  what  you 
want." 

SUBSIDIZED    BT    OEO 

A  law  student  at  Columbia  University  Cen- 
ter for  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law,  Jon- 
athan Marsh,  briefed  the  coordinators  on  the 
need  for  getting  recruits  to  fill  out  papers 
to  back  up  appeals  cases  for  arrested  welfare 
demonstrators.  The  Center  recently  received 
a  subsidy  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

The  conspiring  coordinators  of  the  City- 
wlde Committee  in  New  York  are  coordinat- 
ing their  work  with  the  NaUonal  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Before  there  are  Christmas  riots  over  alleged 
"police  brutality"  to  "welfare  mothers"  In 
major  department  stores  throughout  the  na- 
tion next  month.  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  should  order  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  conspirators'  activities. 
Perhaps  he  should  begin  by  inquiring  into 
the  activities  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  L.  Durgin 
of  the  Broadway  United  Church  of  Christ, 
a  place  that  plays  weekly  host  to  conspira- 
tors already  responsible  for  lawlessness  that 
has  caused  riots,  physical  injuries  and  ex- 
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tensive  property  damage.  Even  though  our 
U.S.  attorney  general  Is  on  the  way  out  of 
office,  he  still  has  a  sworn  duty  to  perform 
for  the  American  people. 

(Note. — Half  way  through  the  meeting, 
my  assistant  William  Good  and  I  were  chal- 
lenged about  our  presence  there.  It  seemed 
very  dangerout  to  remain  and  a  few  moments 
thereafter,  we  left.) 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  4,  1869] 

Miniskirted  Protester:   Nun  Tells  or  Her 

DAT  IN  Jail 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Sister  Cecilia  ate  a  hearty 
meal,  took  a  bath,  set  her  hair,  put  on  a 
miniskirt  and  talked  about  Jail. 

"Bad  .  .  .  completely  dehumanizing,"  the 
31-year-old  MaryknoU  nun  said  yesterday. 
But  the  inmates,  she  said,  were  "beautiful." 

Sister  Cecilia  walked  out  of  the  St.  Louis 
JaU  at  noon  yesterday  after  spending  24 
hours  behind  bars  for  refusing  to  pay  a  $500 
fine  assessed  for  handcuffing  herself  to  the 
revolving  doors  of  a  department  store  during 
a  "Black  Christmas"  demonstration. 

The  white  nun  said  one  Inmate  loaned  her 
a  sweater  she  wore  while  enduring  the  con- 
ditions at  the  Jail. 

"The  women  there  in  Jail  were  very  t)eau- 
tiful  to  me,"  Sister  Cecilia  said  after  being 
freed  on  a  $1,000  appeal  bond.  "They  couldn't 
believe  I  was  in  Jail  for  the  type  of  charge 
that  was  leveled  against  me." 

Sister  Cecilia  is  not  the  typical  nun.  A 
member  of  the  Action  CouncU  To  Improve 
Opportunities  for  Negroes,  she  took  part  in 
the  downtown  demonstration  at  the  Famoxis 
Barr  department  store  Dec.  4  to  protest  the 
commercialism  of  Christmas,  which  she  said 
causes  poor  whites  and  Negroes  to  go  Into 
excessive  debt. 

She  handcuffed  herself  to  two  revolving 
doors  and  was  arrested.  Pound  guilty  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  fined  $500.  she  said  an 
"act  of  conscience"  forbade  her  to  pay  the 
fine.  She  went  to  Jail  Thursday. 

After  her  release,  Sister  Cecilia  ate  a  hearty 
meal  at  St.  Ann's  Parish  where  she  is  a  social 
worker  and  teacher,  took  a  bath  and  set  her 
hair.  Dressed  in  a  miniskirt,  she  hfcld  a  news 
conference. 

"Although  this  is  my  first  arrest  for  civil 
disobedience,  I  would  certainly  do  It  all  over 
again,"  Sister  Cecilia  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Dec.  24, 
1968) 

Wexfare  Clients  To  Be  Told  or  Rights 

People  receiving  welfare  aid  will  be  for- 
mally told  for  the  first  time  next  month  that 
they  will  no  longer  have  to  let  investigators 
into  their  homes. 

The  District  Welfare  Department  said  It 
would  give  recipients  and  applicants  a  revised 
brochure  explaining  the  investigations,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  court  decision  last  June. 

Antipoverty  lawyers  here  recently  lost  a 
legal  bid  to  require  the  Welfare  Department 
to  mail  notification -to  welfare  recipients  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  decision  that  pro- 
hibited aid  cut-offs  when  clients  refuse  to 
admit  Department  employees  to  their  homes, 
fear  or  losing  checks 

The  lawyers  argued  that  welfare  clients  stiU 
fear  they  would  loee  their  checks  if  they  shut 
out  the  investigators,  because  the  Depart- 
ment had  not  informed  them  otherwise.  The 
Welfare  Department  had  spelled  out  its  old 
policy  of  terminating  aid  when  entry  wa« 
refused  in  an  earlier  brochure  this  year. 

Deputy  Welfare  Director  Albert  P.  Russo 
said  the  Department  simply  ran  out  of  the 
old  brochures,  which  were  still  In  circulation 
this  fall.  To  prepaire  new  ones,  he  said,  "ob- 
viously we  have  got  to  reflect  the  new 
changes." 

The  new  pamphlet  will  be  maUed  to  aU 
public  assistance:  recipients  and  given  to  ap- 
plicants at  the  Department  offices,  Russo  said. 
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The  outside  cover  will  >ay  that  the  booklet 
coataljis  revised  Inforiiiatlon. 

NKW   PVCPHLCT 

A  Public  Welfare  Advisory  Board  commit- 
tee Is  preparing  the  new  pamphlet  and  la 
expected  to  make  lt4  recommendations  to 
Welfare  Director  Wlnl|red  O.  Thompson  next 
week.  Russo  said  tha  new  brochure  would 
probably  b«  printed  the  first  week  In 
January.  j 

Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Project  at- 
torney Peter  Smith  mat  with  the  subcommit- 
tee last  week  to  urge  that  the  new  policy  be 
expressed  In  simple  litnguage  easily  under- 
stood by  welfare  clients. 

Russo  said  the  brochure  would  probably 
say  that  the  Departntent  will  not  "discon- 
tinue assistance  paymients"  when  clients  do 
not  admit  mvestlgatorf.  A  statement  that  the 
Department  will  not  "stop  or  hold  up  re- 
cipients' checks"  would  have  more  meaning 
for  welfare  clients,  Smjth  said. 


REMARKS  OP  HOU.  MELVIN  LAIRD 
BEFORE  THE  HUMAN  ECOLOGY 
SYMPOSIUM.   NOVEMBER   26.    1968 
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MICHEL 


OF    O^INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  7.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
In  this  body  are  properly  concerned  about 
the  most  obvious  problems  and  dlfQcul- 
tles  confronting  the  country  such  as  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  domestic  imrest,  Infla- 
tion, and  a  myriad  of  other  sticky  ques- 
tions too  numerous  to  list  here.  However, 
we  cannot  forget  that  ticking  away  like 
a  tlmebomb  is  the  serious  problem  of  en- 
vironmental control  and  If  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  which  tells  us  that 
our  environment  Is  ibelng  polluted  on  a 
scale  that  long  ago  reached  alarming 
proportions.  | 

Last  November  a  I  group  of  experts  In 
the  field  of  envlroi^mental  control  met 
at  the  human  ecology  symposium  con- 
ducted at  Air  lie  Hou^  In  Virginia.  These 
experts  displayed  e:iceUent  judgment  in 
arranging  to  have  our  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Melvin  Laird, 
the  new  Secretary  o(f  Defense-designate, 
speak  to  their  groui).  In  reading  his  re- 
marks, I  am  reminded  of  the  incisive 
mind  and  the  great  talent  which  will  be 
lost  to  us  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  M»L  Laird  leaves  this 
body  to  assume  his  hew  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  his 
suggestion  that  process  In  the  field  of 
environmental  control  might  be  accel- 
erated If  the  progtam  were  patterned 
after  existing  programs  which  have  been 
successful  in  other  fields  such  as  the 
partnership  for  health  and  the  regional 
medical  program.  la  tmy  event,  we  can 
all  profit  from  Me|  Laird's  experience 
and  knowledge  and  I  include  a  copy  of 
his  remarks  before  the  human  ecology 
symposium  on  Novetiber  26,  1968,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  j 

Rema&ks  or  Hon.  MK.vtN  R.  LiAIkd  at  thx 
MxxTiNC  or  THX  Htiman  Ecoloot  Sympo- 
sium, NovxMBXB  26,   1068 
I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  this  im- 
portant conference.  Add  I  want  to  oongrstu- 
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late  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
for  calling  you  distinguished  gentlemen  and 
ladles  together  to  help  them  develop  a  new 
focus  and  orientation  In  dealing  with  our 
complicated  environmental  problems. 

There  is  probably  no  more  complicated 
subject  facing  the  problem-solvers  of  the 
world  than  this  one.  And  It  la  complicated 
still  further  because  human  ecology  Is  so 
closely  related  to  all  the  other  ills  that  face 
man  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

If  my  appearance  before  such  a  distin- 
guished audience  of  experts  is  to  serve  any 
xiseful  purpose.  It  will  not  be  found  In  cata- 
loguing for  you  what  you  already  know  far 
better  than  I.  Rather,  I  might  serve  a  better 
purpose  by  trying  to  place  In  some  perspec- 
tive the  nature  of  the  limitations  that  face 
us  in  our  quest  for  a  better  life  for  all.  Then 
I  might  suggest  for  your  consideration  the 
direction  in  which  I  feel  we  must  proceed  if 
true  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  Immediate 
years  ahead. 

The  first  requirement  Is  to  be  as  candid  as 
I  can  with  you.  I  would  like  to  do  this  by 
listing  some  hard  facts.  First,  yes  this  nation 
and  Indeed  large  areas  of  the  entire  planet 
are  destroying  the  balance  of  nature 
through  unwise  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
through  constant  and  continuing  pollution 
of  our  air  and  water,  by  overcrowding  In  oior 
cities  and  by  a  host  of  other  abuses  that  have 
been  spelled  out  eloquently  for  you  at  this 
conference. 

Second,  we  have  definitely  reached  a  time 
of  crucial  decision,  a  time  when  we  must 
begin  to  reverse  the  trend  lest  we  bequeath 
to  our  children  a  heritage  of  Insoluble 
problems. 

Third,  there  Is  a  war  going  on  In  Vietnam 
that  Is  costing  this  nation  more  than  30 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  even  If  it  ends 
tomorrow,  there  is  little  prospect  that  our 
massive  defense  budget  will  riimin<»h  very 
much. 

Fourth,  on  last  June  30th,  the  United 
States  closed  Its  books  on  a  fiscal  year  that 
ended  $26.4  billion  In  the  red.  This  not 
unusual  Imbalance  In  our  fiscal  affairs  la 
one  direct  cause  of  the  economic  woes  we 
are  enduring  In  this  country  today. 

Fifth,  our  new  President,  Uke  his  prede- 
cessors, faces  a  budget  situation  that  is  going 
to  force  nothing  but  hard  choices  In  the 
Immediate  years  ahead.  Education  demands 
will  be  up.  Welfare  costs  will  sky  rocket. 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  will  Jxmip. 
Health  needs  will  multiply.  Slum  Improve- 
ment and  crime  prevention  and  war  costs 
will  continue  to  compete  unmercifully  for 
every  federal  dollar  that  exists.  And  we 
politicians  who  must  answer  to  our  con- 
sciences and  our  constituents  as  well  as  to 
our  knowledge  of  what  Is  needed  must  live 
with  the  frustration  of  being  unable  to  pro- 
vide all  of  the  dollars  and  all  of  the  programs 
necessary  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

I  could  go  on  but  this  should  be  sufficient 
to  paint  the  plcttire  I  want  to  paint.  I  have 
been  asked  to  discuss  the  role  of  government 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  your  delib- 
erations, human  ecology.  To  do  this,  I  felt  It 
necessary  to  give  you,  however  briefly  and 
Incompletely,  a  taste  of  my  own  frustrations 
and  the  frustrations  that  a  Dr.  Lee  and  a 
Mr.  Johnson  must  face  on  a  dally  basis. 

No  matter  how  grandiose  our  plars  or  how 
clearly  we  might  perceive  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  a  given  area  of  public  policy,  there 
always  comes  that  moment  of  truth  when 
the  cold,  hard  questions  of  where  the  money 
Is  coming  from  has  to  be  faced. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  this  point  and  I 
don't  want  to  mislead  anyone  about  my  own 
jxjsltlon.  It  is  not  my  view  that  we  have  to 
bequeath  a  heritage  of  Insoluble  problems 
to  our  children.  I  do  not  believe  our  budg- 
etary problems  are  Insurmountable  or  that 
we  can't  Improve  the  quality  of  education, 
straighten  out  the  terrible  problems  in  our 
cities,  correct  the  horrible  mess  that  Is  oxu 
welfare  system,  improve  the  unemployment 
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problem  or  reverse  the  terrible  trend  toward 
an  environment  that  la  unsuitable  to  man. 

On  the  contrary.  I  do  believe  that  as  a  na- 
tion, the  United  States  can — Indeed  It  must — 
make  significant  forward  progress  on  all  these 
fronts  In  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

The  dynamics  of  the  present  situation  are 
such  that  we  can  either  progress  or  go  back- 
ward— we  can  no  longer  stand  still  or  merely 
preserve  the  status  quo.  All  of  us  want,  of 
course,  to  move  forward  and  progress. 

Why  then,  did  I  begin  my  remarks  with  the 
emphasis  on  budgetary  problems?  Frankly, 
because  unless  we  start  admitting  the  fact 
that  our  solutions  are  not  going  to  come 
exclusively  or  primarily  from  the  federal 
purse,  we  will  be  doomed  to  another  genera- 
tion of  grand  talk  and  mean  performance. 

The  question  that  faces  us,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen is,  how  best  can  we  ensure  progress, 
faced  as  we  are  with  the  Impossible  demands 
on  our  budgetary  resources  and  the  incredi- 
bly complex  nature  of  our  many  difficulties? 

First,  I  think,  we  have  to  dispel  some  popu- 
lar myths.  Some  seem  still  to  feel  that  saving 
the  environment  or  cleaning  up  the  slums  or 
abolishing  crime  Is  a  matter  of  money  alone, 
that  If  only  the  Federal  Government  would 
open  the  purse  strings  a  bit  further,  the 
problems  would  be  solved — and  by  now  all  of 
us  should  know  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Others  feel  that  the  only  answer  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  "environmental  manager" — a  super-agency 
perhaps — which  would  tell  us  all  what  to  do 
about  every  aspect  of  environmental  use.  This 
Is  not  only  an  Impractical  dream  It  la  an  un- 
appealing one.  It  probably  originates  In  the 
hope  that,  after  turning  all  these  problems 
over  to  some  "expert."  the  rest  of  us  could 
get  on  with  business  as  usual.  The  questions 
are  too  complex  and  far-reaching  for  this. 
They  Involve  not  one  agency,  but  every 
agency  of  government,  not  one  level  of  so- 
ciety, but  all  levels.  They  enter  Into  every 
step  In  our  material  progress,  and  complicate 
thotisands  of  dally  decisions  In  commerce, 
construction,  agriculture,  and  every  other  ac- 
tivity of  a  busy  modem  world.  Unless  we  are 
ready  for  the  Congress  and  the  President 
and  aU  the  rest  of  government  to  go  home 
while  we  turn  ourselves  over  to  a  "Controller" 
out  of  Huxley's  "Brave  New  World,"  It  Is 
wishful  thinking  to  suppoee  we  can  so  easily 
rid  ourselves  of  our  concern  about  the  en- 
vironment. 

As  with  most  of  the  serious  problems  we 
face  in  this  cotintry,  solving  the  environmen- 
tal crisis  will  require  a  complex,  coordinated 
effort  by  national.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, by  private  organizations,  universities, 
and  business. 

Our  greatest  challenge,  as  we  approach  the 
decade  of  the  1070's  Is  to  find  mechanisms 
and  to  Institute  arrangements  that  will  bring 
this  coordinated  effort  about. 

We  must  marsball  the  dynamic  forces  that 
made  this  nation  great  and  unleash  a  con- 
certed attack  that  will  lead  to  cleaner  air,  less 
polluted  water.  Improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions In  our  cities,  aqd  a  better  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources  while  countering  the 
undesirable  side  effects  of  our  expanding 
technology. 

If  we  can  do  this,  we  can  create  for  our 
people,  even  with  tremendous  popxilatlon  In- 
creases which  are  foreseen,  conditions  that 
will  provide  the  "good  life"  which  has  always 
been  our  goal. 

President-elect  Nixon  has  made  clear  his 
own  awareness  of  this  problem  and  his  own 
commitment  to  finding  ways  of  advancing 
the  partnership  approach  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  sectors  In  order  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  knowledge  and  the  re- 
sources this  great  nation  already  has  at 
hand. 

I  heartily  concur  In  this  viewpoint  and  in 
the  need,  as  expressed  by  the  President-elect 
for  developing  "objective  standards  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  effective,  fair 
means  of  enforcing  them.  We  need  to  match 
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advances   In   technology   with   advances   In 
government." 

Put  these  two  oommltmente  of  President- 
elect Nixon  together  and  we  begin  to  see  a 
pattern  for  the  futtire  that  Is  essential  for 
progress  In  this  area.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
must  bend  our  efforts  toward  defining  better 
than  we  have  so  far  the  basic  Ingredients  of 
an  environment  suitable  to  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  seek  in  the  policy  arena 
to  Institute  programs  and  arrangements 
that  will  maximize  the  efforts  at  all  levels 
of  our  society  to  fight  and  to  reverse  present 
trends. 

At  this  point  In  ova  history,  confronted  on 
every  side  by  the  ugly  and  imwholesome  re- 
sults of  our  past  mistakes,  few  could  dispute 
that  one  of  our  most  urgent  needs  is  to  de- 
velop objective  standards  that  show  what  is 
actually  required  to  maintain  an  environ- 
ment suitable  to  man's  needs.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem of  definition  that  requires  the  assistance 
of  the  best  scientific  minds  in  our  society.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service  in- 
tends to  give  priority  to  this  important  task. 
In  fact,  the  lack  of  such  criteria  in  several 
areas  of  urgent  need,  is  probably  a  major 
cause  of  our  failure  to  move  effectively 
against  environmental  hazards.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  options,  there  can  be  no  sound 
decisions. 

We  are  something  like  the  airplane  pilot 
who  radioed  back  to  his  base,  "Am  lost  in 
fog.  Shall  I  proceed  to  destination  or  return 
to  base?"  His  commanding  officer,  being  a 
great  advocate  of  personal  initiative,  radioed 
back,  "Yes."  Confused,  the  pilot  called  back, 
"Do  you  means  yes  I  should  proceed  to  desti- 
nation or  yes  I  should  return  to  base?"  This 
time  the  answer  was.  "No." 

All  of  us.  Including  Congress  and  the 
Chief  Executive,  who  are  faced  every  day 
with  decisions  affecting  the  environment 
have  found  ourselves  in  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  that  pilot  in  our  need  for  clear 
guidance  from  the  scientific  community.  We 
cannot  postpone  or  avoid  decision.  We  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  ambiguous  answers. 
And  we  cannot  wait  for  science  to  under- 
stand everything  there  Is  to  know  about  hu- 
man biology  and  psychology. 

We  need  to  consolidate  and  clarify  what 
knowledge  we  already  have  and  act  on  it. 
Government  at  all  levels,  in  concert  with  its 
citizens,  must,  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  said,  find 
"effective,  fair  means"  of  assuring  that  our 
knowledge  of  human  ecology  is  applied. 

Perhaps,  In  some  Instances,  where  environ- 
mental problems  are  clearly  of  a  national 
scope  and  not  amenable  to  state  or  local 
action,  effective  remedies  may  require  some 
form  of  Federal  regulation.  But  as  we  seek 
solutions  to  the  multitude  of  existing  and 
potential  environmental  problems  which  di- 
minish the  quality  of  life  today  and  cast 
an  ominous  shadow  over  the  future,  we  need 
to  take  a  close  look  at  a  variety  of  approaches. 
We  already  have  certain  programs  on  the 
books  that  represent  varjrlng  approaches  to 
this  problem. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  Is  one  example. 
It  authorizes  the  development  of  Federal 
criteria  and  distribution  of  recommended 
control  techniques.  While  It  establishes  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  assure  clean  air.  It  seeks 
to  promote  meaningful  action  by  State  and 
regional  agencies  to  control  pollution.  Under 
this  Act  the  Federal  government  designates 
Air  QuaUty  Control  Regions  and  approves 
air  quality  standards  for  these  regions.  In 
essence,  what  Congress  Initiated  through 
this  legislation  was  a  program  for  regional 
control  of  air  pollution,  supported  by  Fed«-. 
eral  funds,  and  based  on  Federal  criteria. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
addresses  Itself  to  this  area  of  environmental 
control  In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion.  Under 
that  legislation.  Congress  initiated  compre- 
hensive river  basin  planning  for  pollution 
control,    with   Federal    financial    assistance. 
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state  standards  for  water  quality,  to  protect 
their  downstream  neighbors,  are  subject  to 
Federal  approval.  States  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  water  standards, 
but  the  Federal  government  under  this  act 
may  Intervene  where  necessary  to  prevent 
Interstate  water   pollution. 

Both  the  Air  Quality  Act  and  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  require  that  Federal 
research  be  directed  toward  development  of 
the  information  needed  to  establish  stand- 
ards to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  also  require  the  administering  agencies 
to  determine  the  economic  feasibility  of 
various   control   techniques. 

Let  me  add  one  word  here.  If  the  programs 
we  already  have  on  the  books  are  going  to 
work,  they  will  need  support.  Putting  water 
pollution  control  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— separating  it  if  you  will  from 
health — was  a  mistake. 

All  environmental  problems,  such  as  air 
and  water  pollution,  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  single  problem.  F>rollferatlng  the 
attack  by  dispersing  it  all  over  the  federal 
establishment  can  only  dilute  the  results. 
Consolidating  them  Into  a  single  environ- 
mental health  agency  will  advance  the  pros- 
pects of  greater  public  and  Congressional 
support. 

Another  program  currently  on  the  books 
which  offers  a  different  approach  to  national 
problems  is  the  Regional  Medical  Program, 
a  fine  example  of  cooperation  between  the 
medical  profession,  the  universities,  private 
research  institutions,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. This  program  provides  continuing 
education  to  physicians  who  have  been  prac- 
ticing for  five  years  or  more,  in  an  effort  to 
put  into  practice  the  latest  advances  In  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  in  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 

It  seems  to  me  this  approach  might  be 
considered  as  a  possible  model  in  the  environ- 
mental area.  The  problem  is  not  dissimilar 
from  that  confronting  the  medical  profession 
in  Its  need  to  assure  application  of  new 
knowledge.  But  It  is  even  broader,  for  it  is 
Interdisciplinary.  Architects,  planners,  trans- 
portation specialists,  doctors.  State  and  local 
health  department  oflRclals,  city  managers. — 
the  entire  domestic  side  of  the  governmental 
effort — as  well  as  decision  makers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  need  to  be  instructed  and  up- 
dated on  environmental  problems  and  the 
best  methods  of  avoiding  or  correcting  them. 
These  prdgrams  we  have  been  talking  about 
are  in  existence.  They  are  operating.  And  they 
will  meet  with  varying  degrees  of  success  as 
we  move  down  the  road.  But  by  themselves, 
they  will  not  do  the  Job.  More  is  obviously 
needed.  And  more  we  must  have. 

In  this  area  as  In  so  many  others,  we  need 
a  breakthrough,  a  bold  new  approach  that 
doesn't  have  to  begin  "from  scratch,"  that 
doesn't  need  a  five  year  gestation  period, 
that  when  Initiated,  It  will  begin  to  work. 
That  kind  of  a  program  has  to  spark  ex- 
isting Institutions  and  give  new  force  to 
present  arrangements.  I've  said  we  have  to 
consolidate  our  efforts  within  the  federal 
establishment  Itself.  But  outside  of  that  es- 
tablishment and,  hopefully  sparked  by  It,  we 
need  a  different  emphasis,  a  decentralized 
one.  We  need,  in  my  view,  to  place  primary 
stress  upon  a  dispersed  and  decentralized 
attack  outside  of  Washington.  We  need  this 
in  order  to  implement  a  very  Important 
principle  recently  restated  by  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan.  Director  of  the  Harvard-MIT  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies.  Speaking  to  the 
National  Board  meeting  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  Moynlhan  argued  that 
the  nation  cannot  be  run  from  agencies  in 
Washington,  that  "a  system  has  to  be  de- 
veloped .  .  .  under  which  domestic  programs 
go  forward  regardless  of  what  International 
crisis  Is  preoccupying  Washington  at  the 
moment.  This  In  effect  means  decentralizing 
the  initiative  and  the  resources  for  such  pro- 
grams." 
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This  Is  an  important  principle  not  only 
because  It  will  lead  to  a  more  rational  means 
of  attacking  complicated  problems  across  the 
board  but  also  because  it  will  Insulate  these 
efforts  more  effectively  against  competing 
demands  for  funds  at  the  federal  level.  For 
example,  the  charge  can  be  made  that  we 
seem  to  be  more  Interested  in  improving 
man's  potential  environment  on  the  moon 
than  we  are  in  correcting  It  here  on  earth.  A 
comparison  of  the  dollar  commitment  at  the 
federal  level  between  reaching  the  moon  and 
restoring  clean  air  on  earth  would  certainly 
bear  this  out. 

We  have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  ordering 
our  priorities  in  this  federal  system  of  ours. 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  can  best  be  done, 
in  "Pat"  Moynlhan's  words,  by  "decentraliz- 
ing the  initiative  and  the  resources"  for  at- 
tacking these  problems. 

What  I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  is  the 
institution  of  a  program  of  tax  credits  where 
industry  would  be  given  added  incentive  to 
curb  its  own  polUitlon  of  the  air  and  water. 
Another  program  would  provide  functional 
grants  to  states  and  localities  to  be  used 
specifically  for  correcting  environmental 
problems. 

These  approaches  do  not  necessarily  require 
a  smaller  involvement  or  investment  by  the 
Federal  government  than  possible  alterna- 
tives. But  they  do  promise  greater  effective- 
ness and  can  unleash  the  dynamic  forces  that 
have  made  possible  the  growth  and  progress 
of  this  nation. 

Experience  has  shown  us^and  I  can  speak 
with  particular  knowledge  of  various  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare — that  the  approach  which  attempts 
to  solve  every  problem  from  the  top  down, 
results  in  very  slow  progress  indeed. 

For  some  years,  we  were  wedded  to  the 
Idea  of  aiding  and  guiding  categorical  grant 
programs,  tailor-made  in  Washington  to  ac- 
complish narrow  and  specific  objectives. 
Within  the  CQngress,  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  during  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  growing  disillusionment  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  this  approach.  An  obvious 
defect  In  such  plans  was  that  they  encour- 
aged the  States  to  emphasize  health  activities 
for  which  the  money  was  available  rather 
than  those  dictated  by  their  own  needs. 

Consequently,  in  1966,  the  Congress  moved 
away  from  the  categorical  grant  system  and 
established  block  grants  to  State  and  region- 
al planning  agencies  to  enable  them  to  at- 
tack their  health  problems  according  to 
priorities  which  they  themselves  establish. 
This  comprehensive  Health  Planning  pro- 
gram, which  Is  also  known  as  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health,  Is  an  important  departure 
from  the  traditional  approach  to  Federal 
spending.  This  program!  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  establishing  effective  environmen- 
tal control  programs  throughout  the  Nation, 
with  Federal  resources  providing  the  base  for 
State  and  regional  action. 

As  we  seek  to  find  the  best  means  of  Im- 
proving man's  environment,  let's  try  to  do 
It  In  a  way  that  will  give  everybody  a  piece 
of  the  action.  Because  everybody,  after  all. 
has  a  stake  in  the  outcome. 

I  cannot  believe.  In  this  representative  sys- 
tem of  ours,  that  local  and  state  leaders  do 
not  realize  their  own  enormous  stake,  per- 
sonally and  politically,  in  finding  the  better 
answers,  in  eliminating  the  smog  and  wip- 
ing out  the  slums  and  upgrading  educational 
offerings. 

All  of  us  want  to  Incorporate  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  human  ecology  Into  our  agricultural 
practices,  our  city  renewal  programs,  trans- 
portation and  all  the  rest. 

The  true  test  of  our  national  leadership  In 
the  coming  years  will  rest  In  how  well  we 
were  able  to  exploit  the  good  intentions  of 
all  Americans — government  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens — In  moving  toward  solution  of 
these  problems. 
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Tbor*  Is  on*  ^Itel  point  upon  wbioh  I 
think  w*  e»n  uH  Agree.  Th*t  li.  we  need  to 
know  more  kbout  what  Is  happening  to  man 
In  our  contemporary  envlronnient,  ao  th*t 
government  at  all  leveJk,  bualnesamen.  pUn- 
nera  In  every  field,  can  make  Intelligent  d*- 
clslona  regarding  environmental  change. 

Common  sense  can  giilde  us  a  part  of  the 
way.  In  aome  Important  and  urgent  areas. 
We  don't  need  lalxiratory  evidence  to  con- 
vince us  that  th«  environment  of  our  city 
or  rural  slums  is  destructive  to  the  human 
body  and  spirit.  We  know  that  pure  food  and 
water  are  better  than  contaminated.  But 
there  are  other  ai4>ects  of  the  problem — and 
components  eveq  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned— that  are  far  less  clearly  understood. 
In  many  cases,  we  must  weigh  ecological 
debits  against  ecological  credits  In  order  to 
come  up  with  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet. 

The  mlraclea  o^f  chemistry,  for  example, 
have  helped  mate  p>osslble  our  abundant 
food  production;  plastics  and  synthetics 
have  brought  undoubted  benefits.  Yet,  on 
the  debit  side,  chemical  contamination  of 
the  environment  presents  some  frightening 
threats  to  human  health;  the  trouble  Is  that. 
In  many  Instance*,  we  have  not  even  begun 
to  deOns  the  nat\|re  and  magnitude  of  these 
varlou**  iiazards  ^  they  collectively  affect 
man.  i 

Obviously,  modtrn  man's  total  health  and 
welfare  are  depenident  upon  these  products 
of  his  scientific  aid  technological  ingenuity. 
We  live,  and  tho*e  who  come  after  us  will 
live.  In  an  age  o<  chemistry,  of  new  power 
Sources,  of  ever  chjanglng  and  Improved  tech- 
nology— tn  an  eifvlronment  which  Increas- 
ingly bears  the  olark  of  man.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  we  call,  or  would  even  wish  to. 
restore  the  worldi  to  the  perfect  ecological 
balance  which  It  ^ust  have  had  on  the  sev- 
enth day  of  creation. 

Our  problem,  as*  I  said  before.  Is  to  assure 
that  the  ecological  credits  of  the  environ- 
ment we  are  creating  outweigh  the  ecologi- 
cal debits  so  far  bs  man's  total  health  and 
welfare  are  coDC4rned.  And  to  do  this,  we 
need  ta  know — fir  more  precisely  than  we 
do  now — what  tlje  real  and  total  effect  of 
these  various  environmental  Insults  Is  on 
the  human  organism  or  on  other  forms  of 
life  Important  to  human  ecological  balance. 

If  pesticide  residues  constitute  a  threat 
to  human  healtl) — and  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  they  do — at  what  point  does  the  hazard 
outweigh  our  obvious  need  for  an  abundant 
food  supply?  How  do  pesticide  chemicals  In- 
teract with  other  chemical  pollutants  to 
which  man  Is  exposed?  Can  we  assume  that 
Judicious  pesticide  use  can  enable  us  to  re- 
tain the  unquestioned  benefits  while  mini, 
mlzlng  the  undesirable  side  effects? 

These  are  very  difficult  and  complex  ques- 
tions, and.  as  yo^  know,  they  may  be  asked 
about  many  otl^r  environmental  pollut- 
ants— about  leadl  for  example,  as  a  con- 
taminant tn,  the  lair,  water,'  and  food.  How 
much  are  peopl^  stctually  ingesting — and 
what  Is  its  effect  oti  the  body? 

I  certainly  am|  not  suggesting  that  we 
Icannot  a^  to  control  these  hazards  until 
»e  knaw  ererythlbg  there  is  to  know  about 
th^m  and  \heir  Impact  on  human  health, 
the  cont^7.  t  am  arguing  that  we  move 
ledlately  w^  these  problems  by  Insti- 
tuting new  arrangements  to  unleash  the  dy- 
namic forces  In^'oVir  society  for  an  across  the 
board  attack. 

But  If  we  are  40  establish  sensible  priori- 
ties now  and  in  the  future,  we  need  at  the 
same  time  to  defliie  our  present  understand- 
ing and  to  enunciate  It  as  clearly  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  ^nake  intelligent  decisions 
while  we  continue  to  seek  more  knowledge. 
Certainly  this  la\  a  responsibility  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  share,  so  that  all 
of  us.  In  both  th«  private  and  public  sectors 
of  society  will  hwre  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  real  consequences  of  our  actions. 

Tou  who  are  sere  today,  leaders  In  the 
diverse  fields  which  bear  on  these  trouble- 
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aoms  problsms,  must  iMlp  «•  la  goTsmment 
movs  toward  a  daepar  insight  Into  man's  re- 
lationship with  his  euTlrcauasnt.  This  Is  a 
heavier  responsibility  than  may  be  readily 
apparent,  for  the  focus  government  takes  tn 
ecology  wlU  effect  the  he«ath  and  welfare  not 
only  of  all  our  citizens  living  today — but  of 
millions  more  yet  unborn. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  close  with  an- 
other story  about  an  airline  pilot  who  was 
flying  a  hundred  passengers  across  the  coun- 
try In  a  heavy  storm.  It  was  such  a  vio- 
lent storm  that  all  on  board  were  terrified. 
Finally,  the  pilot's  voice  came  over  the  in- 
tercom saying  "Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I 
know  you're  concerned  and  I  would  like  to 
report  two  things  to  you — one  represents 
good  news  and  the  other  bad  news. 

"TU   give  the  bad   news  first — we're  lost. 

"The  good  news  is  that  we're  mtyiting  rec- 
ord time." 

In  our  understandable  haste  to  make  this 
a  lietter  world  for  many,  by  all  means,  let's 
make  "record  time."  But  let's  make  sure  we 
know  where  we  are  going,  too. 


January  7,  1969 


THE  VXJLNERABLK  RUSSIANS  AS 
VIEWED  BY  A  TOP  COLD  WAR 
STRATEGIST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  strongly 
confirmed  the  thesis  advanced  in  the 
book  "The  Vulnerable  Russians."  In 
sharp  contrast  to  other  positions  held 
these  past  20  years  as  concerns  the  real 
enemy  confronting  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  the  thesis  on  Soviet 
Russian  Imperiocoloniallsm  has  been 
vindicated  time  and  time  again.  The 
author  of  the  book.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky,  of  Georgetown  University,  recoimts 
this  evidence  of  confirmation,  to  which 
the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  contributes  as 
another  substantial  piece  of  evidence. 

The  article-book  review  written  by  Dr. 
Stefan  T.  Possony,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, shows  the  fundamental  importance 
of  this  work.  Appearing  In  the  summer 
1968  issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly 
under  the  title  "Understanding  Russia 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,"  the  article  by  this  top 
cold  war  strategist  sums  It  up  this  way: 

Those  are  basic  Insights  which  Americans 
need  If  our  political  siirvlval  is  to  be  ensured. 
Once  Dobrlanaky  were  at  long  last  under- 
stood by  the  American  political  elite,  this 
long  delayed  comprehension  of  the  crucial 
facts  of  International  life  woxild  mark  a 
Copernlcan  turn  In  American  foreign  policy. 

I  recommend  strongly  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues  this  expert  review  of 
"The  Vulnerable  Russians."  The  book  Is 
must  reading  for  all  alert  Americans, 
and  copies  are  easily  obtainable  at 
the  Georgetown  University  Bookstore, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  review  referred  to  follows: 

UNOERSTAKOING  RT7SSIA  AND  THX  XJ3SM.* 

(By  Stefan  T.  Possony) 
There  may  be  some  who  would  criticize 
this  book  as  ''repetitlotis."  The  author,  al- 


•  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  The  Vulnerable  Bus- 
siana.  New  York,  Pageant  Press,  Inc.,  1067, 
464  pages  with  Index,  95.95. 


though  hla  penpeetlvea  ohangs  oooatuitty, 

does  Indeed  rep>eat  the  same  ixdnts  over  and 
over  again.  He  Is  perfectly  jusUfled  in  ham- 
nverlng  his  theme :  American  decision-makers 
and  the  American  public  have  been  unable 
so  far,  to  gram>  the  elementary  facts  which 
hs  la  trying  to  elucidate.  There  Is,  clearly, 
a  mental  block;  and  a  aledgehammer  Is 
needed  to  break  it. 

The  misinformation  which  bedevils  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  Is  that  the  USSR 
Is  a  "nation-state."  and  more  specifically  the 
state  of  the  Russian  nation.  In  reality,  the 
USSR  is  the  Inner  ring  of  a  totalitarian  and 
colonialist  Russian  empire  within  which 
there  are  Imprisoned  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  captive  nations.  The  outer  ring  of  this 
empire  Is  formed  by  various  "people's  repub- 
lics" In  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin 
America;  all  of  those  also  are  held  In  cap- 
tivity. The  energy  and  conunand  center  of 
this  empire  is  Russia,  but  Its  main  resource 
bases  are  located  In  the  areas  Inhabited  by 
captive  nations. 

The  average  American,  Including  the  ma- 
jority of  our  intelligentsia  and  our  political 
leadership,  falls  to  luiderstand  the  political 
and  ethnic  structure  of  the  USSR.  If  Amer- 
icans ever  heard  of  the  "other"  langiiages 
spoken  m  the  USSR,  they  believe  them  to  be 
"dialects."  It  is,  unfortunately,  quite  clear 
that  only  few  Americans  ever  thought  about 
the  proposition  that  the  captive  nations 
within  the  USSR  are  just  as  much  entitled 
to  self-determination  as  any  other  nation 
In  the  world  and  that,  for  example,  Ukraine 
and  the  Turkic  SSR's  "belong"  to  Russia  as 
little  as  Canada  and  Mexico  belong  to  the 
United  States. 

Dobriansky  is  right  when  he  says  that 
American  misunderstandings  about  the  Rus- 
sian empire  and  Its  various  "nationality 
questions"  go  back  to  President  Wilson  who, 
he  asserts,  committed  a  colossal  political 
blunder  "when  out  of  plain  ignorance,  he 
failed  to  apply  the  principle  of  naUonal  self- 
determination  to  the  many  subjugated  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  Russian  empire."  A 
period  of  60  years  would  seem  to  be  time 
enough  to  recognize  an  obviously  enormous 
error  and  to  correct  the  underlying  misinfor- 
mation. But  the  American  "Image"  of  the 
USSR  remains  completely  distorted. 

Granted  that  the  Free  World  is  confronted 
by  Russian  "Imperlo-colonlallsm" — but  what 
about  communism?  According  to  Dobrian- 
sky, "Marxlst-Lenlnlst  ideology  is  only  one 
tool  among  many  used  by  the  Russian 
totalitarlans.  when  and  where  it  suits  their 
purposes.  Its  lmp>act  In  the  USSR  was  lost 
under  Stalin  over  30  years  ago,  though 
Khrushchev  and  his  twin  successors  have 
lip-serviced  It  on  appropriate  occasions." 

Dobriansky  rejects  the  argument  that  the 
real  enemy  is  international  communism  and 
that  "the  term  'totsdltarlan  Russian  im- 
perialism' lays  the  crime  of  communism  on 
the  Russian  nation  and  people,  rather  than 
on  the  Marxian  Ideology."  The  author  thinks 
that  "Moscow  has  no  quarrel  with  this  argu- 
ment." Communism,  he  believes.  Is  a 
"mythology."  By  contrast.  Imperialism  and 
colonialism  have  "flesh  and  blood  meaning 
In  the  world  of  today,"  whUe  communism  is 
an  abstract  concept  which  few  people  know 
or  understand.  The  reality  Is  "Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallsm."  He  clinches  his 
argument  with  this  statement:  "In  the  past 
Russian  tyrants  cloaked  their  totalitarian 
rule  and  Imperialist  conquests  with  equally 
fictitious  Ideolog^les  of  super-religious  Ortho- 
doxy and  racist  Pan-Slavism.  Today  it  is  mil- 
lenarlan  communism.  Interspersed  at  times 
with  these  old  ideologies  In  what  suits  the 
occasion."  "The  major  source  of  trouble  and 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  not 
Pelplng,  Havana.  Hanoi,  Cairo  and  what 
have  you,  but  solely  and  exclusively  Mos- 
cow." 

These  points  are  well  taken  but  the 
analysis  Is  Incomplete.  There  are  In  fact  sev- 
eral trouble  spots,  although  the  power  of  all 
communist    states    Is,    ultimately,    derived 
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from  Moscow.  Secondly,  communism  Is  an 
ideology  and  a  Utopia  and,  therefore,  can  be 
rightly  regarded  as  a  "mythology."  It  la 
equally  true  that  the  systems  built  up  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  are  not  "communist" 
but  totalitarian  In  their  essence.  But  oom- 
munlsm — "Soviet  communism,"  not  "Marx- 
Ism" — is  the  legitimizing  political  formula 
of  the  USSR  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  ties 
which  Is  holding  the  empire  together.  (A 
typical  American  misconception  which  Dob- 
riansky might  have  slain  while  he  was  labor- 
ing is  that  the  majority  of  Soviet  citizens 
believe  in  conununism:  this  ideology  holds 
its  main  attraction  for  people  living  outside 
the  dictatorship.) 

The  body  of  communist  doctrine  Is,  fur- 
thermore, the  intellectual  basis  on  which  the 
policies  of  the  various  communist  states  are 
coordinated  and  from  which  key  policies  are 
derived.  Finally,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
"international  communist  movement."  This 
movement  Is  a  system  of  communist  parties 
and  organizations  or,  if  one  prefers,  of  com- 
munist "polltbureaus."  and  it  Is  running  the 
double  empire  and  dependent  outside  po- 
litical movements.  Leaving  aside  the  complex 
question  of  "polycentrlsm."  the  world-wide 
party  apparatus,  in  turn.  Is  commanded  by 
the  dictatorship  in  the  Kremlin. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Krem- 
lin leadership  group  is  predominantly  Rus- 
sian In  composition,  though  some  of  Its 
members  are  ■•Russified"  non-Russians.  Yet 
the  question  is  whether  the  Kremlin  dic- 
tatorship is  acting  out  of  a  commitment  for 
Russian  imperialism  and  is  pursuing  a  goal 
of  maximum  Russian  expansion  and  power? 
Or  do  the  Kremllnltes  act  as  Communists 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  communist 
world  power?  Do  they  reach  for  that  power 
for  the  sake  of  a  communist  social  order? 
And  do  they  aim  at  preserving  the  so-called 
communist  system  within  the  USSR? 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  de  facto  im- 
perialism engaged  in  by  the  Kremlin  is  not 
an  Integral  part  of  conununism  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  ascribed  to  Russian  motiva- 
tions. It  can  equally  be  argued  that  world 
revolution  is  a  key  element  of  communism 
and  that  the  Kremlin's  imperialism  can  best 
be  described  as  the  strategy  of  world  revo- 
lution. Geopolitically,  of  course,  all  Kremlin 
strategies  must  be  centered  on  Moscow,  Rus- 
sia (the  RSFSR) ,  and  the  USSR. 

I  agree  that  communist  Ideology  has 
changed  fundamentally  during  Stalin's 
regime.  The  so-called  "Soviet  society"  has 
few  of  the  characteristics  that  should  be  dis- 
played by  a  communist  society,  except  that 
private  ownership  in  the  "means  of  produc- 
tion" has  been  abolished.  The  Soviet  system 
is  most  accurately  described  as  "fascist  In 
content,  and  communist  In  form"  is  little 
else  but  a  social  and  political  myth.  But  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  recent 
years,  attempts  have  been  made  to  rejuve- 
nate the  communist  ideology  and  that  many 
policies  of  the  Kremlin,  and  of  virtually  all 
other  communist  governments,  continue  to 
be  logically  explicable  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  these  men  still  believe  In  commu- 
nism as  their  main  "theology"  and  follow  the 
communist  doctrine  as  their  main  guide  of 
action.  There  are  numerous  similarities  be- 
tween the  white  and  red  Czars  but  the  differ- 
ences are  no  less  important.  / 

The  Kremlin  leadership  has  been  using 
the  communist  ideology  as  a  tool  of  power 
and  politics  (Just  as,  in  varjrtng  ways.  It 
has  been  using  nationalism  eus  its  tool).  But 
the  situation  is  complicated  because  these 
men  also  think  in  conununist  categories  and 
their  long  range  goals,  at  the  very  minimum. 
Include  the  communist  objective.  Commu- 
nism, therefore,  is  more  than  a  mere  Krem- 
lin tool.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  Kremllnltes,  or  most  of  them,  are  true 
believers  In  communism,  does  not  prevent 
them  from  using  the  Ideology  as  a  manlpu- 
latable  tooL 
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There  Is  the  further  complication  that  the 
Kremlin  leaders  undoubtedly  plan  that  the 
communist  world  empire  would  be  run  from 
Moscow  which,  of  course,  leads  back  to  Dob- 
riansky's  argument. 

These  interrelationships  are  very  dlfBcult 
and  elusive  and  the  levels  of  conviction  and 
purpose  must  be  carefxUly  differentiated. 
Since  the  analysis  of  this  complex  of  moti- 
vations and  thought  patterns  has  not  yet 
been  driven  too  far.  it  Is  at  present  almost 
impossible  to  find  descriptive  formulas 
which  are  correct,  complete,  simple,  and 
brief. 

As  a  corrective  against  the  multiple  myth- 
ologies about  communism,  maximum  stress 
must  be  placed  on  totalitarianism  and  Im- 
perialism and,  more  generally,  on  the  Krem- 
lin's power  urge.  But  I  believe  Dobriansky 
Is  going  too  far  in  minimizing  the  role  of 
communism.  Precisely  because  he  himself 
emphasizes  the  role  of  the  Ideational  factor 
In  politics,  he  should  not  l)ellttle  the  func- 
tion and  Impact  of  formula  and  myth.  In 
fact,  he  himself  often  uses  the  term  "Soviet 
Russia"  or  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonlal- 
ism."  yet  he  also  explains  that  the  term 
"Soviet  Involves  a  deception — a  democratic 
window-dressing."  The  author  uses  "Soviet" 
in  preference  to  "communist."  possibly  lie- 
cause  he  fears  a  contradiction  with  his- 
analysis;  but  this  usage  discloses  that  the 
"communist  dimension"  simply  cannot  be 
neglected.  But  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
term  "communist"  implies  too  much  theory 
and  Involves  a  loss  of  realism.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  some  people  occasionally  have  used 
the  term  "Bolshevik,"  but  this  expression 
is  too  historical.  The  semantic  dlfBcvUties  of 
this  problem  remain  Immense,  even  after 
the  problem  has  been  fully  analyzed  and 
comprehended. 

If  my  point  were  Integrated  with  Dobrl- 
ansky's  findings,  four  factors  would  be  in- 
volved: totalitarianism,  communism,  coloni- 
alism, and  Russian  imperialism.  Hence  we 
could  coin  the  expression:  "communist  to- 
talitarian Russian  colonlo-imperlallsm." 
Stylistically,  this  formula  Is  awful,  but  does 
it  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  accu- 
rate? 

Alas,  a  further  difficulty  becomes  manifest 
In  Dobrlansky's  treatment  of  Russia.  He 
points  out,  correctly,  that  "no  foreign  army 
or  subversive  machine  had  ever  overtaken 
Russia  in  the  Imperialist  manner"  and  that, 
therefore,  Russia  "properly  and  technically 
speaking  Is  not  a  captive  nation."  "The  Bol- 
shevik revolution  and  all  that  followed  was 
thoroughly  and  completely  a  Russian  phe- 
nomenon." Even  If  I  buy  most  of  this  sen- 
tence, the  words  "and  completely"  are  wrong. 
With  excellent  reason,  the  author  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  many  national  revolutions 
which  took  place  in  the  Russian  empire  dur- 
ing and  after  1917.  But  non-Russian  Bol- 
sheviks were  quite  strong  In  some  of  those 
revolutionary  movements,  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik party  organization  was  full  of  non- 
Russians,  and  non-Russian  popular  move- 
ments were  a  vital  factor  allowing  Lenin  to 
seize  and  hold  power.  Surely,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  the  Bolsheviks,  In  complex  relation- 
ships which  we  cannot  discuss  here,  were 
pushed  and  supported  by  foreign  strategists. 
There  may  be  disagreement  about  the  extent 
of  German  Involvement  but  the  Bolshevik 
take-over  was  partly  engineered  by  German 
Imperialism.  The  Germans  did  not  "capture" 
Russia  and  in  any  event  the  captor  no  longer 
exists,  but  the  captor's  Instrument  has  re- 
mained. The  elections  of  1017  showed  that 
Russia  did  not  want  the  Bolsheviks.  Hence, 
Russia  must  be  regarded  as  a  captive  nation 
sui  generis,  like  Germany  was  a  captive  of 
national  socialism.  China  also  could  be 
classed  In  the  same  category  of  Imperialist 
powers  captured  by  a  coiMlratorlal  power 
elite.  \ 

There  Is  no  denying  the  fafet  of  a  peren- 
nial    Russian     Imperialism    or     imperialist 
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"mood"  sitfvlvlng  under  communism  and  In- 
deed this  "mood"  may  be  the  single  most 
potent  source  of  "Soviet  expansion."  Lenj^n 
himself,  and  DJllas,  have  admitted  the  Im- 
perialist character  of  sovietskaya  vlast.  But 
if  we  look  toward  the  future,  we  should  not 
assume  that  all  Russians  and  all  Russian 
policies  necessarily  are  imperialistic.  Rather 
we  Gbould  assume  that  there  are  strong  ele- 
ments within  the  Russian  nation  who  op- 
pose imperialism  and  who  are  most  anxious 
to  establish  a  proper  modus  Vivendi  with 
neightx>rlng  and  distant  nations.  Such  a 
modus  Vivendi,  of  course,  must  be  applied 
specifically  to  the  relations  between  Russians 
and  the  nations  presently  held  captive  with- 
in the  USSR,  notably  Ukraine.  After  all, 
since  the  Communists  themselves  put  Arti- 
cle 17  Into  the  Soviet  constitution,  why 
shouldn't  we  insist  that  It  be  taken  seriously? 

Moreover,  we  must  work  from  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Russians  are  held  captive  by 
the  Kremlin  dictatorship  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  denied  the  freedoms  which  are 
their  right,  as  they  are  the  right  of  every 
nation.  There  is  no  reason  to  minimize  the 
historical  and  psychological  traditions  which 
never  yet  have  allowed  liberty  to  blossom  In 
Russia.  But  the  stimulation  of  a  reaisonable 
system  in  Russia  surely  is  one  of  our  major 
objectives.  It  could  be  argued  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pursue  simultaneously  the  free- 
dom of  the  ciptive  nations  and  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  In  this  case,  obviously,  we  would 
have  to  make  a  choice.  But  this  demonstra- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made,  and  I  doubt  that 
the  case  would  be  convincing,  unless  there 
are  compelling  reasons  to  believe  the  Russian 
elite  and  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people 
want  to  adhere  to  Imperialism.  There  is  no 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  The  assump- 
tion of  perennial  imperialism  is  plausible  but 
but  not  highly  probable.  Until  we  have  firm 
knowledge,  I  prefer  to  operate  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Russia  is  a  captive  nation  re- 
quiring and  deserving  liberation. 

Dobriansky  places  his  strategic  thinking  on 
a  fundamental  syllogism  which  says:  "We 
are  in  a  persistent  cold  war  with  a  Messianic 
enemy,  the  Soviet  version  of  traditional  Rus- 
sian imperlo-oolonialism."  This  situation 
"poses  the  Inescapable  issue  of  victory  or  de- 
feat." Hence,  the  United  States  must  seek 
to  defeat  the  enemy. 

This  stark  truth  has  been  obfuscated  "by  a 
rapid  succession  of  slogans"  and  an  unend- 
ing "verl>al  parade"  of  arguments  for  "flexi- 
bility" and  "non-predetermlnatlon."  Once  all 
these  expressions,  which  have  been  disgorged 
by  the  "semantic  mill,"  are  analyzed,  they 
are  "essentially  reducible  to  .  .  .  contain-/ 
ment  and  liberation."  Dobriansky  adds  that 
any  liberation  policy  must  necessarily  be 
"founded  on  containment."  Yet  containment 
is  by  itself  incapable  of  holding  the  enemy: 
it  needs  "re-enforcement  through  liberation." 
I  entirely  agree. 

American  strategy  has  not  faced  up  to  this 
reality  but  is  hampered  by  five  major  weak- 
nesses. First,  we  allow  the  enemy  'adequacy 
of  arms"  and  have  assured  the  USSR  security  • 
even  In  those  periods  when  we  possessed 
overwhelming  supteriorlty.  Second,  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World  have  been  pro- 
gressively accommodating  themselves,  men- 
tally and  materially,  to  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  totalitarianism.  More  specifically,  we 
have  done  nothing  "to  disturb  the  consoli- 
dating processes  within  the  vast  Soviet  Rus- 
sian empire."  Third,  we  have  accepted  the 
peaceful  coexistence  slogan  and  are  doing 
very  little  against  the  imperio-colonialist  in- 
ternational conspiracy  "under  the  guise  of 
communism  and  the  communist  parties'  net- 
work." But  "multi-billions  of  rubles  haven't 
been  spent  for  fun  to  train  professional  rev- 
olutionaries in  the  hundreds  of  thousands." 
Fourth,  we  do  not  match  "the  highly  con- 
centrated psycho-political  propaganda  waged 
by  Moscow,"  nor  do  we  effectively  oppose 
their  various  political  and  peace  offensives. 
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The  ^/th  fMtor  "!•  th«  rwl  advanuge  of 
tb«  first  ataot  wblch  we  alao  ffuarant«ed  to 
Moscow.  .  .  ThU  pooalblUty  of  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor  for  America  cannot  b«  ruled 
out  In  the  erenf  of  a  major  technologic 
breakthrough."  A4  a  result  of  Ita  political 
practice*  since  ljl7.  but  especially  since 
World  War  n,  th4  United  SUtes,  "through 
Ignorance  and  ln«dvertent  errors,  .  .  .  has 
become  the  hlstcvlc  guardian  of  the  Russian 
empire." 

Dobrlansky  sug^ts  we  use  "propaganda" 
as  the  "major  clu^  for  beating  the  Russians 
In  the  Cold  War.'  His  definition  of  propa- 
ganda Includes  I4ea8,  concepts,  doctrines, 
and  systems  of  thoughts  which  "ultimately 
determine  and  shtpe  the  behavior  and  ac- 
tions of  men."  Wlttiln  this  approach  "one  of 
the  most  strategic  concepts  In  our  psycho- 
polltlcal  warfare  a^lnst  ImperlalUt  Moscow 
Is  the  captive  noa-Russlan  nations  In  the 
U3SR."  W*  must  «e-orlent  our  thinking  to- 
ward the  USSR  ai)d  recognize  the  strategic 
significance  of  the  non-Russian  nations.  We 
should  place  empkasls  on  Moscow's  totaU- 
tarlan  imperialism,  expose  communist-Rus- 
sian colonialism,  and  work  for  "the  develop- 
ment of  a  universalized  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

Dobrlansky  doea  not  think  we  need  to 
worry  about  speclfljc  methods  of  implement- 
ISLg  theaa.  concept^:  "The  devices  are  end- 
less." The  main  ta^k  is.  first,  to  understand 
the  problem;  secorUl,  to  adopt  firm  principles 
and  fixed  goals;  third,  to  gain  a  complete 
and  essential  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  nota- 
bly the  USSR  an4  Its  vulnerabUltles;  and 
fourth,  to  clarify  ^d  revitalize  such  con- 
cepts as  national  self-determination,  na- 
tional Independence,  religious  freedom,  per- 
sonal liberty  under  Just  law.  Individual  free- 
dom of  speech,  economic  investment,  associ- 
ation, and  representation.  Again,  I  entirely 
agree. 

If  we  genuinely  support  those  principles, 
we  would  In  effect  l>e  strengthening  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  h«lp  them  advance  on  the 
road  of  progress. 

"The  steady  dlssejnlnatlon  of  these  truths 
la  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  success  of  the 
liberation  policy  and  for  our  victory  In  the 
Cold  War.  After  all.  the  USSR  is  the  heart  of 
the  Red  octopus;  (jur  sporadic  absorptions 
with  Its  tentacles  In  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  would  not  In  thezn- 
selves  bring  us  substantially  closer  to  victory. 
In  fact,  it  is  centrail  to  Russian  strategy  to 
have  us  spread  ou^lves  thin  and  on  the 
ful  nationalist  trends 
■  empire  go  virtually  un- 
llc  forum  and  certainly 
^ovemment." 
In  essence,  Dobrlatisky's  message  Is  that  If 
we  ever  want  to  succeed,  peripheral  conflicts, 
though  they  may  be  unavoidable,  are  not  the 
answer:  the  task  is  dissolve  the  empire  and 
replace  it  by  free  aUd  Independent  actions. 
Dobrlansky  clarlfled  the  true  meaning  of 
Uberatlon  which  is  iot  that  of  a  military  or 
nuclear  crusade  butj  that  of  an  intellectual 
confrontaticra — remember  that  even  accord- 
ing to  the  Communists,  "co-existence"  does 
not  extend  to  the  "ideological  sphere." 

No  one  knows  whejther  war  can  be  avoided 
and  no  one  can  predict  how  long  it  will  take, 
even  In  the  absence]  of  war,  before  a  world- 
wide clarification  ofl  the  basic  principle  of 
national  Independeiice  will  result  in  real 
national  independence,  regional  cooperation, 
and  "a  genuine  United  Nations  of  Free  Na- 
tions." Such  a  change  would  mean  "the  end 
of  all  Imperlo-colonlBllst  systems  and,  with 
this,  probably  the  e»d  of  any  major  threat 
to  world  peace.  Certainly  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be 
guaranteed  for  the  l<jng  future." 

Those  are  basic  insights  which  Americana 
need  If  our  political  survival  is  to  be  ensured. 
Once  Dobrlansky  were  at  long  last  under- 
stood by  the  American  political  eUte,  this 
long  delayed  compr«lienslon  of  the  crucial 
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facts  of  IntematloDAl  life  would  mark  a 
Copemlcan  t\im  In  American  foreign  policy. 
I  want  to  express  my  t.hiinv»  to  Lev 
Dobrlansky  for  a  stimulating  book  which  I 
hope  will  be  read  widely  and,  above  all,  will 
be  studied  thoroughly. 
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HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nrsiANA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Con- 
gress must  be  commended  for  setting 
aside  Thursday,  January  9,  1969,  to  com- 
memorate *h6  world  shaking,  moon  visit 
performance  of  astronauts  Col.  Prank 
Borman,  Capt.  James  Lovell,  and  Lt.  Col. 
William  A.  Anders.  These  three  great 
space  heroes  will  be  recorded  in  history 
for  future  centuries  as  the  original  trail- 
blazers  in  exploring  the  mysteries  of 
moon  and  planet  space.  They  built  the 
foundation  for  future  progress  In  ac- 
quainting humanity  with  factual  in- 
formation on  planets  heretofore  existing 
only  in  the  imagination  of  astronomers, 
scientists,  and  all  people  of  our  present 
civilization. 

Colonel  Borman  Is  a  native  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  the  citizens  of  the  great  Calu- 
met industrial  region  are  Indeed  proud 
that  the  leader  of  this  first  breakthrough 
in  space  was  a  Hoosler  and  a  product  of 
Indiana's  Pirst  Congressional  District 

I  am  incorporating  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  written  by  Leigh  S.  Plummer, 
publisher  of  the  Gary,  Ind..  Herald,  one 
of  our  leading  newspapers  of  the  Indiana 
Calumet  region: 

Thinking  It  Ovxr 
(By  Leigh  S.  Plummer) 

Hard  must  be  the  heart  of  any  man,  watch- 
ing the  blast  off  at  6:51  a.m.  Saturday  of 
ApoUo  8,  who  didn't  have  a  lump  in  his 
throat  and  a  tear  In  his  eye. 

For  riding  the  craft  on  man's  first  Journey 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  moon  were  three  young 
astronauts — Prank  Borman,  James  A.  LoveU 
Jr..  and  WUllam  A.  Anders— who  were  taking 
risks  undoubtedly  greater  than  any  ever 
taken  before  on  any  voyage  of  discovery  be  It 
by  sea  or  air. 

And  then,  three  hours  later,  with  all  ap- 
parently going  well,  came  the  decision  to  re- 
start Apollo  8's  upper  stage  for  a  five  minute 
11  second  bum  to  kick  the  space  ship  into  Its 
long  looping  trajectory  that  would  bring  It 
within  69  miles  of  the  moon  early  Tuesday 
morning. 

That  decision  was  the  one  that  really 
marked  the  difference  between  this  space 
filght  and  many  that  have  gone  before.  And. 
by  the  same  token,  that  decision  Increased 
enormously  the  risks  for  the  men  riding  the 
craft. 

True,  every  bit  of  knowledge  gained  by  man 
since  the  beginning  of  history  In  a  multitude 
of  scientific  fields  had  been  brought  to  bear 
In  an  effort  to  make  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
voyages  of  discovery,  a  safe  one. 

Physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  electronics, 
navigation,  and  above  all  mathematics  had 
each  contributed  Its  bit  to  this  filght.  But 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  parts  going 
together  to  make  up  the  space  craft  and  the 
rockets  which  put  it  on  Its  way,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  failure  of  one  tiny  component  Is 
so  great  as  to  frighten  one. 


The  astronauts,  too,  represent  in  •  real 
sense  the  finest  achievements  of  the  human 
race  In  producing  stable.  Intelligent,  highly 
trained  men  of  great  ability  and  courage. 

Men  who  oould  gear  themselves  up  to  a 
task  such  as  theirs  are  Indeed  rare.  Even 
knowing  as  mujh  as  they  do  about  the  con- 
struction of  their  craft  and  the  buUt  In  safety 
devices  designed  to  bring  them  back  to  splash 
down  In  the  Pacific  In  a  week,  the  ability  to 
force  oneself  to  take  the  risks  Involved  rep- 
resenu  a  strength  of  will  given  to  few  of  us. 

Measured  as  a  mechanical  achievement,  the 
flight  to  the  moon  contrasta  sharply  with 
our  way  of  life  76  or  80  years  ago  when  man 
moved  about  the  earth's  surface  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  on  steamed  powered  trains  or 
boats. 

In  these  few  years  more  has  been  achieved 
than  In  aU  recorded  history  before. 

And  by  the  same  token,  this  achievement 
points  the  way  in  the  next  76  or  100  years  to 
accomplishments  which  even  the  most  Inven- 
tive science  ficUon  writers  cannot  Imagine. 

Considering  that  nuclear  energy  has  not 
yet  been  harnessed  to  power  space  craft  the 
possibility  exists  that  by  the  time  our  grand- 
chUdren  become  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers It  wlU  be  common  for  man  to  travel 
In  space  not  only  to  the  moon  but  to  the 
planets. 

What's  it  all  worth?  Why  do  It?  What  has 
been  accomplished?  Cynics  will  say  nothing. 
It  Is  aU  a  waste  of  money  and  Uvea.  But 
others  will  take  a  more  charitable  view— the 
filght  of  Apollo  8.  of  Borman  and  Lovell  and 
Anders — really  u  Just  one  more  step  In  man's 
quest  for  knowledge,  in  his  never  ending 
effort  to  attain  the  unattainable. 

Striving  for  goals  such  as  the  one  the  whole 
world  Is  watching  this  week  is  what  separates 
man  from  animals,  from  thinking  belnes 
from  soulless  clods. 

May  the  three — Borman  and  LoveU  and 
Anders— return  safely  but  If  they  do  not 
there  will  be  others  coming  In  the  future  to 
try  again— for  that  U  the  way  man  is  biUlt 
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UNITED    STATES-COMMUNIST 
TRADE    REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    - 
Tuesday.  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  export 
control  report  submitted  by  the  V3.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1968  contains  interesting  data  on  U.S. 
trade  with  Communist  coimtrles. 

Chapter  2  at  page  4  reports: 

n.    SXCITRITT  EXPORT  CONTKOLS 

On  August  20,  1968,  Czechoslovakia  was 
invaded  and  thereafter  occupied  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria. 
East  Germany,  Hungry,  and  Poland.  Follow- 
ing the  invasion,  the  U.3.  Government  In- 
stituted a  review  of  all  aspects  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  other  In- 
vading countries.  With  respect  to  U.S.  com- 
mercial and  economic  relations  with  these 
covmtries.  It  was  concluded  that  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
served  by  severing  trade  relations  with  them, 
and  that  the  policy  of  permitting  non- 
strategic  trade  and  related  business  contacts 
should  be  maintained. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  continued  to  process  export  license  ap- 
plications for  these  Eastern  European  des- 
tinations with  care,  to  screen  out  commodi- 
ties and  technical  data  the  use  of  wblch 
might  adversely  affect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  To  thU  end,  proposed 


transactions  for  which  export  licenses  were 
sought  for  these  countries  have  been  con- 
sidered on  their  Individual  merits,  and  li- 
censed or  denied  according  to  their  ImpUca- 
tlons  for  U.S.  national  security  and  welfare. 
In  assessing  these  Implications,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  In  consultation  with  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  as  well  as 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  has  con- 
tinued to  take  Into  account  prevailing  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  considerations,  as 
well  as  the  government's  long-range  trade 
policy. 

U.S.  businessmen  who  have  Inquired  about 
export  transactions  to  these  countries  have 
been  Informed  that  the  concern  and  uncer- 
tainty Introduced  by  the  Invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia  should  not  be 
ignored  in  making  business  plans  concerning 
transactions  with  these  coudtrles. 

And  at  page  20: 

Export  Licensing  to  Eastern  Europe 
Commodity  Applications  Approved 

License  applications  for  commodities 
valued  at  $36.8  million  were  approved  for  ex- 
port to  Eastern  Europe  during  the  third  quar- 
ter 1968.  Principal  destinations  were  the . 
U.S.S.R.,  tl6.2  million,  and  East  Germany.  ' 
$9.3  mUUon.  This  third  quarter  total  com- 
pares with  $44.1  million  approved  in  the 
previous  quarter  and  $23.1  million  approved 
In  the  third  quarter  1967. 

Industrial  machinery  accounted  for  $16 
million  of  the  total  value  approved,  prin- 
cipally to  the  U.S.SJt.,  $11.3  million,  and 
Rumania,  $1.5  mUUon.  The  passenger  auto- 
mobile plant  being  built  by  F7AT  in  the 
UB.S.R.  was  the  destination  for  $10.8  million 
of  these  goods,  including  automatic  piston 
machines,  $5.1  million,  automatic  crankshaft 
grinders,  $2.3  million,  and  Industrial  fur- 
naces, $1.3  million. 

Agricultural  commodities  valued  at  $12.3 
million  were  licensed  for  export,  primarily  to 
East  Germany,  $7.4  million;  Hungary,  $2.7 
million;  and  Czechoslovakia,  $1.5  million. 
These  commodities  were  corn,  $8.5  million; 
yellow  grain  sorghums.  $2.3  million;  and  flax, 
$1.5  million.  Chemicals  worth  $5.3  million 
were  approved  for  export  to  Eastern  Europe. 
The  U.S.S.R.  was  the  destination  for  $3.3 
million  of  these,  including  aluminum  oxide 
worth  $1.4  million. 

Cold-rolled  carbon  steel  sheets  valued  at 
$1.4  million  were  approved  for  export  to 
Rumania.  Other  approvals  for  Eastern  Europe 
Included  electronic  computers,  peripherals, 
and  statistical  machines,  totaling  $1.7  mil- 
lion; and  scientific  and  electronic  Instru- 
ments and  equipment,  totaling  $1.2  million. 

Temporary  Exports 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Department 
approved  applications  for  the  temporary  ex- 
port of  commodities  valued  at  $1.8  million 
for  purposes  of  exhibition,  demonstration,  or 
testing  in  Ela^tern  European  countries.  The 
principal  destinations  were  Czechoslovakia, 
$886,948,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  $784,794. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  demon- 
stration, or  test  In  Eastern  Europe,  these 
commodities  must  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  or  other  country  from  which  they  were 
shipped,  unless  prior  written  authorization 
for  other  disposition  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Department. 

But  at  page  29  as  to  prohibitions  on 
trade  with  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa: 
Special  licensing  policies 

The  Department  continued  a  number  of 
special  export  controls  undertaken  to  fur- 
ther U.S.  foreign  policy  and  aid  the  United 
States  In  fulfilling  its  international  respon- 
slbllltlesy'  These  Included  general  prohibi- 
tions oq  exports  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  oy  the  Middle  East  of  commodities 
liket>u6  be  used  for  military  purixwes,  and 
on  commodities  and  technical  data  exported 
for  use  m  the  development  or  testing  of  nu- 
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clear  weapons,  explosive  devices,  or  mari- 
time propulsion  projects.  (See  the  83d  Quar- 
terly Report  for  a  discussion  of  these  pol- 
icies.) 

Liceruing  policy  toward  Southern  Rhodesia 
As  reported  In  the  84th  Quarterly  Report, 
on  July  16,  1968,  the  Department  Imposed 
a  virtually  total  embargo  on  exports  to 
Southern  Rhodesia.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  U.S.  policy  supporting  United  Nations 
Security  CouncU  Resolution  No.  253  of  May 
29.  1968,  In  which  unanimous  agreement  was 
given  to  near  total  sanctions  against  trade 
and  other  transactions  with  Southern  Rhode- 
sia. The  Department's  action  was  taken  pur- 
suant to  authority  In  the  Export  Control  Act 
which  directs  the  use  of  export  controls  to 
further  U.S.  foreign  policy.' 

General  license  exports  to  Southern  Rhode- 
sia are  now  limited  to  such  published  media 
as  books,  newspapers,  maps,  calendars,  and 
developed  documentary  motion  picture  film. 
Validated  license  exports  are  restricted  pri- 
marily to  foodstuffs  required  In  special  hu- 
manitarian circumstances  and  commodities 
strictly  for  medical  or  educational  end  uses. 
(See  Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  968) . 

On  July  29,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945.  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11419.  With 
certain  exceptions,  this  order  prohibits  U.S. 
nationals  from  engaging  in  commercial  and 
financial  activities  that  would  support  the 
economy  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  In  addition 
to  exports,  prohibited  activities  Include  the 
Import  into  the  United  States  of  Rhodeslan- 
origin  goods,  financial  transactions,  and  car- 
riage on  U.S.  vessels  and  aircraft  of  exports 
and  Imports  Involving  Southern  Rhodesia. 
On  September  10,  1968,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  announced  aviation  sanc- 
tions implementing  this  executive  order. 
Comparable  shipping  control  regulations 
were  In  preparation  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

And  at  page  27,  trade  with  Cuba — ex- 
clusive of  foreign  aid  granted  in  the  way 
of  ransom  to  recover  hijacked  airliners: 
Export  licensing  to  Cuba 

TTie  Department  approved  exports  to  Cuba 
worth  $12,533  during  the  third  quarter  1968. 
Tliese  exports  consisted  of  insecticide  spray- 
ers, worth  $11,960.  for  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau's  yellow  fever  program; 
clothing,  personal  effects,  drugs,  and  medici- 
nals,  valued  at  $523,  for  American  citizens  de- 
tained in  Cuba;  and  $50  worth  of  parts  for 
a  teletype  printing  machine  used  in  connec- 
tion with  refugee  flights  from  Cuba. 


ARTHUR  HAYS   SULZBERGER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Etecember 
11,  1968.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Times, 
whose  reputation  as  a  journalist  extend- 
ed throughout  the  world,  died  In  New 
York  City.  Since  the  Congress  was  not 
then  in  session,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
now  to  Mr.  Sulzberger  and  to  the  sense  of 
journalistic  integrity  which  he  brought 
to  the  newspaper  world. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  joined  the 
New  York  Times  in  1918  as  assistant  to 


'Sec.  2(1)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  (See  appAidlx  of  this 
report.) 
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the  general  manager.  Prom  that  time  on- 
ward he  was  wholly  identified  with  the 
paper,  its  purposes,  and  its  policies. 

PoUowlng  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  in  1935,  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger became  publisher  and  president  of 
the  Times.  As  a  Journalist,  he  partici- 
pated not  only  in  conventional  fields  of 
newspaper  administration  but  also  in 
several  pioneer  endeavors,  including  the 
first  transmission  of  photographs  by 
wire,  which  revolutionized  the  use  of 
photos  in  the  newspaper  industry.  One  of 
his  great  accomplishments  as  publisher 
was  to  repeatedly  recognize  the  value  of 
technical  innovations  at  an  early  stage 
in  their  development  and  to  incorporate 
them  into  New  York  Times  technical 
processes.  As  a  result,  the  paper  was  al- 
ways able  to  keep  pace  with  the  numerous 
technical  improvements  that  marked  the 
development  of  journalism  in  the  20th 
century. 

When  Mr.  Sulzberger  assumed  control 
of  the  paper,  the  Times  was  faced  by 
stiff  competition  from  several  other 
morning  newspapers.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, New  York  Times  circulation  grew 
from  an  average  daily  total  of  465,000 
copies  in  1935  to  656,000  in  1960.  Last 
month,  its  circulation  reached  1,025,873. 
The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Times  rose 
from  713,000  in  1935  to  1.331.871  in  1960. 
It.  too,  has  continued  to  rise,  reaching 
1,579,000  last  month. 

Although  he  never  forced  his  views 
upon  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
board,  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  always  a  fig- 
ure of  considerable  influence.  In  advance 
of  U.S.  entrance  into  World  War  II. 
when  isolationist  sentiment  was  strong, 
he  recognized  the  true  nature  of  the  Nazi 
threat  and  was  Instrumental  in  urging 
assistance  for  Britain.  During  the  war. 
Mr.  Sulzberger  made  several  trips  to  dis-  • 
tant  battlefronts  and  capitals  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war.  the  Times,  at  his  urging,  cham- 
pioned congressional  proposals  for  es- 
tablishing vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  veterans  wounded  in  action. 

During  the  period  when  the  excesses  of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  became  most 
flagrant,  the  Times,  imdcr  his  leader- 
ship, led  the  opposition  to  McCarthy's 
wild  attacks  on  civil  liberties. 

In  1957  Mr.  Sulzberger  stepped  down 
as  president  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
in  1961  he  retired  as  publisher,  although 
he  retained  his  post  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

In  looking  back  on  his  career,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  could  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Times  had  enjoyed 
enormous  success  during  his  tenure  as 
director  of  the  paper.  During  the  period 
in  which  he  directed  the  operations  of 
the  paper,  the  Times  achieved  special 
distinction  as  a  forthright  exponent  of  \ 
creative  journalism.  Its  news  coverage 
and  interpretive  reporting  evolved  high 
standards  of  purpose  and  achievement, 
and  many  of  its  reporters  earned  inde- 
pendent fame.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's retirement  from  active  supervi- 
sion of  the  affairs  of  the  paper,  the  Times 
was  financially  strong,  progressive  tech- 
nically, and  generally  regarded  as  the 
leading  morning  dally  In  the  country.  It 
is  a  record  of  achievement,  that  future 
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publiahen  will  be  b4rd  preaaed  to  emu- 
late. 

In  hlfl  euloffy  to  Mr.  Sulzberger  at  the 
service  held  In  his  memory  James  Reston 
said; 

The  t«st  of  great  leadership  1«  whether  it 
leavee  behind  a  situation  which  common- 
•enae  and  hard  work  4an  deal  with  success- 
fully. 

Judged  by  the  stajndards  of  that  test, 
the  continued  suce^  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  a  clear  ti^anifestation  of  Ihe 
greatness  of  Arthuf  Hays  Sulzberger's 
leadership. 

Commenting  upoh  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Sulzberger,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  observed : 


No    newspaper    can 


vision  and  Integrity  oi    the  man  who  makes 


the  ultimate  decisions. 


be    greater    than    the 


With  his  passing. 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberg^  leaves  both  a  price- 
less gift  and  a  worti^y  challenge  to  those 
who  come  after. 


of  the  Washington 

a  leading  role  in  the 

rep|Ortlng    and 

>|>eak  out  rhore  clearly 

before  the  United 


In  the  estimation 
Post: 

Mr_Sulz|;ei;ger  playe^ 
development    of    interpretive 
caused  the  Times  to  s 
and  strongly  on  the  ls4ues 
States  and  the  world 

Editor  p.  M.  Flyn^  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  said: 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  by  his  intelligent 
and  kindly  approach,  ^n  the  affection  of  his 
great  organization  anci  earned  a  position  of 
top  rank  in  the  worip  of  Journalism.  His 
character  was  Indellbiy  Imprinted  on  the 
pages  of  the  New  York  Times  during  hla 
stewardship.  His  place  In  the  history  of 
Journalism  Is  high  ana  secure. 

J.  R.  Wiggens.  U.a 
the  United  Nations,  a 
the  Washington  Posu 

Such  were  the  Intei 
of  Mr.  Sulzberger  tha 
would  have  made  anji 
was  his  achievement  n 
newspaper  greater  I 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  said:         I 

Perhaps  better  than  puy  other  group  out- 
side his  family  and  tha  New  York  Times,  we 
(of  the  Associated  Press)  have  been  in  a 
position  to  recognize  nls  greatness. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  said  of  Mr. 
Sulzberger:  [ 

His  leadership  helpen  develop  the  Times 
into  one  of  America's  great  newspapers,  and 
his  death  diminishes  uk  all. 

Speaking  both  from  the  heart  and 
from  the  vantage  point  of  long  and  close 
association,  the  New  Vork  Times  obituary 
writer  perhaps  simu^ed  up  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  man  best.  He  said  of 
Mr.  Sulzberger: 


Representative  at 
id  former  editor  of 
observed : 
rity   and   the  talents 

as   a   Journalist   he 
newspaper  great.   It 

have  made  a  great 


He  was  by  nature  a  liberal 
of  the  word,  and  he  gu.ded 
strengthened  the  Timet 
without    at   any    time 
domineering  traits  that 
of   the   more   flamboyaat 
publishers  of  his  prev 
This  was  a  man  of 
purpose,   and  a  passlo^ 
hard  to  say  good-by  to 


In  the  best  sense 

encouraged,  and 

in  a  liberal  direction 

being   guilty   of   the 

characterize  so  many 

and    less   effective 

lous  generations.  .  .  . 

conscience,  steady 

for  fair  play.  It  Is 

such  a  man. 


de0p 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  tbis 
insert  several  tributss 
Sulzberger.  I  lnclud<! 
the  New  York  Tim^s 
1968:  the  New  York 


point  I  wish  to 
to  Arthur  Hays 

two  articles  from 
of  December  12, 

Times  editorial  of 
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December  12,  1968;  "An  AK>reciation : 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,"  by  Charles 
Merz.  editor  emeritus  of  the  New  York 
Times;  and  the  text  of  the  tribute  deliv- 
ered by  James  Reston,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  at  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  Mr.  Sulzberger. 

I  also  include  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  12,  1968, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1968. 

[Prom   the   New  York  Times.  Dec    12,   19681 

AirrMTni  Hats  S^tlzberoer.   Times  Chairman, 

77.  Dns 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  New  York  Times,  died  peace- 
fully In  his  sleep  at  his  home,  1115  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, at  2:25  P.M.  yesterday  after  a  long  Ill- 
ness. He  was  77  years  old.  \ 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  been  publisher  of  The 
Times  from  1935,  following  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  until  1961,  a 
period  in  which  he  led  the  newspaper  to  a 
growth  that  saw  dally  circulation  rise  40  per 
cent   and  Sunday   circulation  nearly  double. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  declared  "his 
death  diminishes  us  all."  Governor  Rocke- 
feller said  he  had  been  "a  champion  of  truth 
and  objectivity  "  Mayor  Lindsay  called  him 
"a  tower  of  Integrity  In  the  world  of  Jour- 
nalism." 

A  memorial  service  is  to  be  held  Sunday  at 
4  P  M.  at  Temple  Emanu-El.  The  hody  is  to  be 
cremated.  The  family  requested  that  Instead 
of  flowers,  friends  icnd  donations  to  the  New 
York  Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund,  an  annual 
charitable  appeal. 

Dr.  Nathan  A.  Perilman,  senior  rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanu-El,  Is  to  officiate  at  the  me- 
morial service. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  marked  his  50th  anniversary 
on  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  last 
Saturday  The  30- Year  Club,  made  up  of  800 
members  who  have  worked  at  least  30  years 
for  The  Times,  had  planned  to  present  a  gold 
watch  to  him  this  week. 

However.  Mr.  Sulzberger's  health  had  been 
falling  since  a  stroke  he  suffered  In  Ran- 
goon, Burma,  during  a  world  trip  in  1957, 
and  a  later  stroke.  He  last  came  to  his  office 
at  229  West  43d  Street  on  Aug.  6. 

With  him  when  he  died  was  his  wife,  the 
former  Iphlgene  B.  Ochs.  Also  surviving  are 
four  children,  Mrs.  Andrew  Helskell  of  New 
York,  the  former  Marian  Sulzberger  Dryfoos; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzberger  Golden  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Term.;  Mrs,  Richard  N.  Cohe,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  the  former  Judith  Sulzberger, 
and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  present  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  The  Times,  as  well  as 
13  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

THRIVED     ON     coMPrrmoN 

Paced  with  Intense  competition  from  a  va- 
riety of  other  morning  newspapers  in  the  pe- 
riod that  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  was  pub- 
lisher, The  New  York  Times  grew  from  an 
average  Monday-through-Prlday  circulation 
of  465,078  copies  in  1936  to  666,546  In  1960. 
With  only  The  New  York  News  now  left  in 
the  English-language  morning  field  here. 
The  Times  s  circulation  reached  1,025.873  as 
of  last  month. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Issue  rose 
from  713.259  in  1935  to  1,331,871  in  1960,  and 
has  kept  rising,  to  1,579,994  as  of  last  month. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  one  of  three  tnistees 
of  the  Ochs  trust,  which  holds  the  control- 
ling interest  in  the  ownership  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Chattanooga  Times  on 
behalf  of  the  four  Sulzberger  children.  The 
two  other  trustees  are  his  wife  and  his  son. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  turned  over  the  presi- 
dency of  The  New  York  Times  to  bis  son-in- 
law  OrvU  E.  Dryfoos  In  1957,  when  he  him- 
self became  board  chairman.  Mr.  Dryfoos 
became  publisher  In  1961.  When  Mr.  Dryfoos 
died  In  1963,  Mr.  Sulzberger's  son  took  the 
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post  of  publisher,  continuing  the  trMlltioa 
of  Ochs  family  leadership'  and  policies. 

NEW      TORKBR      BT     BIBTR 

A  New  Yorker  by  birth,  Mr.  Sulzberger  was 
educated  at  Public  School  166,  DeWltt  Clin- 
ton and  Horace  Mann  High  Schools  and  Co- 
lumbia College.  During  World  War  I,  he  en- 
listed and  attended  the  Plattsburgh  train- 
ing camp,  becoming  a  first  lieutenant  as- 
signed to  field  artillery. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ochs,  the 
publisher  of  The  Times,  on  Nov.  17,  1917, 
and  entered  the  newspaper  profession  with 
The  Times  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  was  at  first  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  Prom  then  on  he  entered  Into  not 
only  the  conventional  fields  of  newspaper 
operation  but  pioneered  in  developing  trans- 
mission of  photographs  by  wire. 

Aside  from  his  newspaper  efforts,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  directed  The  Time's  acquisition 
of  radio  station  WQXR  and  was  active  in 
the  Spruce  Palls  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd..  a  newsprint  concern  In  which  The 
Times  has  a  42  per  cent  Interest. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack In  1932.  leading  to  cardiovascular  prob- 
lems, but  achieved  a  full  recovery. 

Despite  the  strokes  in  his  later  years,  he 
maintained  an  active  interest  In  the  news- 
gathering  and  other  affairs  of  The  Times. 
Although  forced  to  use  a  wheelchair,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  office  two  or  three  days  a  week 
with  two  pet  dogs  cradled  In  his  lap. 

In  the  summsrs  In  the  last  dozen  years, 
he  often  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  Times 
Building  rather  than  always  returning  to  a 
summer  home  In  Long  Ridge,  Conn. 

A  lifelong  member  of  Temple  Bmanu-El. 
the  largest  Jewish  house  of  worship  In  the 
world.  Mr.  Sulzberger  had  been  a  trustee 
of  the  123-year-old  Reform  congregation 
from  Oct  13.  1935.  until  he  resigned  May  10, 
1955. 

[Prom   the   New   York   Times,  Dec.    12,   1968) 
Sulzberger  Stressed  News  Coverage,  Finan- 
cial Strength  and  Technical  Progress — 
Publisher      Made      Striking      Chances — 
Working  Gradually,  He  Gave  Impetus  to 
Reporting  and  Ttpographical  Advances 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  fourth  publisher 
of  The  New  York  Times,  guided  the  news- 
paper from  the  depression  years,  through  a 
great  war  and  Into  an  era  of  prosperity,  world 
tension  and  scientific  revolution.  His  leader- 
ship kept  The  Times  abreast  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury— in  news  coverage.  In  financial  strength 
and  in  technology. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sulzberger  preserved 
the  traditions  of  completeness  and  respon- 
sibility that  had  been  established  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

The  New  York  Times  came  under  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's direction  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs, 
his  father-in-law.  In  1935.  Although  the  new 
publisher  did  not  want  to  make  too  many 
changes  too  fast,  he  was  determined  that  the 
paper  should  not  become  an  Ivory  tower. 

Consequently,  the  Sulzberger  years,  from 
1935  untU  he  retired  as  published  on  April 
25.  1961.  were  marked  by  striking  changes 
gradually  introduced. 

The  Times,  under  his  direction,  printed 
far  more  news  on  specialized  subjects  such 
as  science  than  The  Times  of  1935  and  gave 
much  more  space  to  interpreting  and  ana- 
lyzing events. 

CONCISENESS  A   OOAL 

The  news  was  written  more  concisely  and 
in  brlght«r  fashion.  More  pictures,  more 
background  information  and  more  personal- 
ity sketches  were  Introduced,  along  with  a 
more  eye-catching  layout  and  more  varied 
typography.  The  Sunday  edition  grew  in  size 
and  depth. 

Sunday  circulation  nearly  doubled  in  25 
years  and  dally  circulation  rose  40  per  cent. 
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The  Times  staff,  the  largest  of  any  news- 
paper In  the  world,  grew  to  5,760,  Including 
900  in  the  news  and  editorial  dep*rtments. 
It  Included  the  largest  Washington  news  bu- 
reau and  the  largest  foreign  staff  of  any 
single  newspaper. 

Other  aspects  of  The  Times  development 
reflected  Mr.  Sulzberger's  particular  Interest 
m  technical  progress:  Times  Facsimile,  a 
pioneer  effort  In  transmitting  photographs 
by  wire  and  the  acquisition  of  radio  station 
WQXR. 

Continued  expansion — more  people,  more 
machines,  more  circulation — meant  that  by 
the  nlneteen-slxtles  The  Times  was  outgrow- 
ing the  fifth  site  It  had  occupied  since  It 
was  founded  In  1851. 

''BKSr  SKKVED  BT   TOUTH" 

In  1959,  the  publisher,  who  had  con- 
stantly worked  to  keep  production  capacity 
ahead  of  growth,  saw  the  first  section  of  a 
supplemental  plant  go  Into  service  at  101 
West  EInd  Avenue.  That  plant  was  one  of  his 
last  great  contributions  to  the  future  of  The 
New  York  Times,  which,  in  his  words,  had 
"ceased  to  be  merely  a  newspaper"  and  had 
taken  on  "the  atmosphere  of  an  institution." 

Typically,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  as 
publisher  In  favor  of  his  son-in-law  Orvll  E. 
Dryfoos,  he  said  It  was  because  The  Times 
must  never  grow  old  and  "youth  is  best 
served  by  youth."  He  was  then  approach- 
ing 70. 

When  Mr.  Dryfoos  died  in  the  spring  of 
1963  after  a  114-day  strike  that  caused  a 
New  York  newspaper  blackout,  Mr.  Sulzber- 
ger, as  chairman  of  the  board,  announced 
that  The  Times  was  continuing  a  tradition  of 
65  years  and  that  another  member  of  the 
Ochs  family  would  be  publisher.  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  the  only  son  of  Arthur  Hays  and 
Iphlgene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  was  appointed  on 
June  20,  1963.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  re- 
tained to  his  death  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  board, 

BORN     IN     MANHATTAN 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  was  bom  In  a  red 
brick  house  opposite  Mount  Morris  Park  in 
Manhattan  on  Sept.  12,  1891.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  five  children  of  Cyrus  L.  Sulzber- 
ger and  Rachel  Pelxotto  Hays  Sulzberger. 

The  family  was  well-to-do  and  socially 
prominent.  The  father  was  president  and 
later  chairman  of  the  board  of  N.  Erlanger, 
Blumgart  &  Co.,  Importers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  textiles.  The  mother  was  a  descendant 
of  a  family  that  had  left  Spain  In  the  15th 
century  and  had  come  to  America  in  1702 
and  had  taken  part  in  British  colonial  life 
and  the  American  Revolution. 

Leo,  the  Sulzbergers'  eldest  child,  who  had 
gone  into  the  textiles  business,  died  In  1926. 
Anna  and  Cyrus  died  In  childhood,  David,  the 
youngest,  became  a  New  York  stockbroker. 
He  died  on  Sept.  2,  1962. 

Young  Arthur  was  graduated  from  Public 
School  166,  on  89th  Street  between  Columbus 
and  Amsterdam  Avenues.  His  teachers  were 
inclined  to  pamper  him,  but  only  once  did  he 
achieve  an  unbroken  row  of  A's.  That  was 
when  he  played  Cupid  for  two  teachers, 
carrying  their  notes  to  each  other. 

He  entered  Columbia  College  In  1909  with 
the  Idea  of  trying  sanitary  engineering  as  a 
career.  His  father  explained  to  friends  that  a 
sanitary  engineer  was  the  man  who  held  the 
candle  while  the  plumber  fixed  the  leak. 

At  Columbia  young  Sulzberger  made  the 
swimming  team  and  performed  as  a  "chorus 
girl"  in  the  college  show.  He  was  not  out- 
standing In  his  studies,  and  did  not  apply 
himself  to  serious  study  until  later,  when  he 
went  to  Army  schools. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  In  1917  he  enlisted  and  was  sent  to  the 
First  Platteburgh  Training  Camp  In  upstate 
New  York.  In  August,  1917,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  In  the  OfiScers 
Reserve  Corp*  and  was  assigned  to  the  field 


artillery  at  Camp  Wadswortb,  Spartanburg, 
B.C.  Through  another  second  lieutenant, 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Adolph  S.  Ochs'  nephew, 
he  renewed  a  college  friendship  with  Iphl- 
gene Ochs,  TlM  New  York  Times  publisher's 
only  child. 

Mr.  Oobs  had  hoped  his  daughter  would 
marry  a  newspaperman.  When  she  told  him 
she  Intended  to  marry  Lieutenant  Sulzberger, 
be  was  not  pleased.  The  suitor  was  clean-cut, 
alert  and  handsome,  but  he  was  not  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  and  Mr.  Ochs  was  anxious  for 
the  future  of  The  Times. 

MARRIED  IN    191T 

However,  Mr.  Ochs  gave  his  consent.  His 
daughter  and  Lieutenant  Sulzberger  were 
married  while  the  young  officer  was  on  leave, 
on  Nov.  17,  ^1917,  In  the  Ochs  house  at  308 
West  75th  Street.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silver- 
man of  Temple  Emanu-EH  officiated.  The  cou- 
ple left  at  once  for  Camp  Wadswortb. 

Through  the  remaining  year  of  the  war 
Lieutenant  Sulzberger  awaited  shipment  to 
Prance.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  he  was 
on  orders  to  go  overseas,  but  he  never  sailed. 
In  later  life  this  disappointment  heightened 
his  concern  with  any  encounter  he  construed 
as  his  country's  battle. 

At  the  age  of  27,  Mr.  Sulzberger  Joined  The 
Times  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 
Later  he  often  expressed  his  modest  formula 
for  business  success: 

"You  work  very  hard,  you  never  watch  the 
clock,  you  polish  up  the  handle  on  the  big 
front  door.  And  you  marry  the  boss's 
daughter. 

"That  is  how  I  did  It." 

It  was  not  that  easy. 

He  regretted  his  "late  start"  In  the  news- 
paper business,  and  often  talked  wistfully  to 
writers  about  their  cub  reporter  days. 

WORKED  ON  FUND  APPEAL 

He  was  eager  to  try  his  hand  in  the  news 
field,  but  Mr.  Ochs  instead  gave  him  an  office 
and  suggested  he  try  anything  that  came  bis 
way.  Mr.  Sulzberger  worked  on  the  annual 
appeal  for  charitable  agencies — the  Hundred 
Neediest  Cases — and  various  other  tasks.  Of- 
ten he  wandered  through  the  plant,  affable 
and  a  little  lonely,  a  minister  without  port- 
folio. 

His  apprenticeship  turned  out  to  be  more 
varied  and  rigorous  than  that  of  many  other 
newspaper  executives.  Mr.  Ochs  was  not  an 
easy  taskmaker,  and  he  was  determined  that 
his  son-in-law  learn  all  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness under  exacting  executives. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  first  major  Job  was  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  newsprint  supply  for  the 
newspaper.  Travel  and  study  on  this  Job  soon 
made  him  a  newsprint  expert.  He  was  notable 
among  publishers  In  later  years  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  field. 

He  made  other  significant  contributions  to 
The  Times  in  bis  years  as  an  understudy, 
particularly  after  1933,  when  Mr.  Ochs  was 
111.  He  played  a  large  role,  for  instance.  In 
making  the  paper  a  leading  exponent  of  the 
advancement  of  aviation. 

He  also  directed  the  development  of  a 
portable  facsimile  transmitter — a  suitcase- 
sized  machine  that  could  be  hooked  into 
any  phone  to  transmit  Impulses  that  could 
be  reconverted  into  a  picture  at  the  other 
end. 

The  newspaper  Industry  In  the  early  nine- 
teen-thirties  was  seeking  a  practical  way  to 
send  photographs  by  wire.  Mr.  Sulzberger  was 
excited  by  the  possibility  that  telephone 
transmission  might  reduce  costs  to  the  level 
of   ordinary   telephone   toll   charges. 

One  evening  he  foimd  himself  next  to 
Walter  Glfford,  then  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

"Does  It  make  any  difference  to  you,"  Mr. 
Sulzberger  asked,  "if  a  telephone  user  talks 
EIngllsh,  French  or  Just  gibberish?" 

"No,  indeed,"  Mr.  Glfford  replied,  somewhat 
puzzled. 


Mr.  Sulzberger  explained  that  he  was 
studying  a  method  of  breaking  down  the 
light  values  of  a  photograph  into  sound  val- 
ues, transmitting  them  by  telephone  and 
then  retranslating  tbem  into  light. 

"I  don't  think  it  concerns  us  at  all,"  Mr. 
Glfford  said. 

Technicians  then  devised  the  portable 
facsimile  apparatus,  which  was  taken  to  San' 
Francisco  for  transcontinental  teste. 

On  Feb.  13,  1935,  the  Navy  dirigible  Macon 
exploded  off  California.  Pictures  were  trans- 
mitted to  New  York.  They  appeared  In  The 
Times  the  next  day,  creating  a  sensation. 

Years  later.  In  1959,  the  subsidiary  that 
bandied  the  facsimile  business  was  sold  by 
The  Times  to  Litton  Industries,  Inc. 

On  April  8,  1935,  Mr.  Ochs  died.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  19th  century.  The  Times 
was  to  have  a  new  publisher. 

Mr.  Ochs's  will  left  the  newspaper  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sulzberger's  four  children — Marian, 
Ruth,  Judith  and  Arthur  Ochs — but  named 
three  executors  and  trustees — Mr,  Sulzberger, 
Mrs.  Sulzberger  and  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Mr. 
Ochs's  nephew,  who  was  by  then  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  paper. 

ADLER   TO    CHATTANOOGA 

The  trustees  named  Mr.  Sulzberger  to  di- 
rect the  Times.  General  Adler  became  pub- 
lisher of  The  Chattanooga  Times,  whose 
majority  ownership  was  a  part  of  the  Ochs 
estate.  In  addition  holding  to  the  Job  of  gen- 
eral manager  of  The  New  York  Times. 

On  assuming  control  as  president  and  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Sulzberger  gave  Instructions  that 
for  one  year  there  were  to  be  no  substantial 
chaqges  of  pwUcy,  peiisonnel  or  contracts. 

Thereafter,  without  baste,  he  made  the 
substantial  changes  he  foresaw  would  be 
necessary. 

He  defined  his  role  this  way: 

"The  control  that  the  publisher  of  this 
paper  exercises  over  Its  policies  Is  anything 
but  arbitrary.  It  lies  primarily  in  picking  his 
associates  and  working  with  tbem  in  har- 
mony— talking  things  out  and,  on  many 
occasions,  being  willing  to  give  way  rather 
than  to  give  orders." 

He  did  not  Impose  his  opinion  on  the 
editorial  board.  He  did  not  ask  a  man  to  write 
an  editorial  counter  to  the  writer's  convic- 
tions and.  In  fact,  forbade  It.  He  even  some- 
times had  difficulty  In  getting  his  own  edi- 
torials Into  print. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Sulzberger  resorted  to  ex- 
pressing his  views  In  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
under  one  of  his  pen  names.  A.  Aitchess 
(A.H.S.).  A.  Aitchess  also  appeared  as  the 
author  of  light  verse — one  of  the  publisher's 
favorite  diversions.  During  an  Illness  in  his 
later  years  he  used  the  pseudonym  Harkness 
P.  Villon,  a  play  on  the  name  of  Harkness 
Pavilion,  the  section  of  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  where  he  lay  ill. 

A  significant  part  of  the  Inner  workings 
of  the  paper  was  the  publisher's  dally  lunch- 
eon in  the  private  dining  room  on  the  11th 
floor  of  The  "Hmes  building  at  229  West  43d 
Street. 

To  these  luncheons  through  the  years  came 
hundreds  of  visitors — kings  and  queens,  pres- 
idents and  prime  ministers,  diplomats, 
scientists,  bankers.  Journalists,  leaders  and 
policymakers  in  every  sphere. 

The  publisher's  principal  associates  at- 
tended, and  though  the  luncheons  were  "off 
the  record" — nothing  said  at  them  could  be 
printed — those  who  guided  the  paper  gained 
Important  insights  Into  world  events. 

During  Mr.  Sulzberger's  Incumbency,  The 
Times  published  the  war  memoirs  of  Winston 
Chvircblll.  The  publisher  played  a  prominent 
part  In  the  $l-mllllon  deal  made  with  Sir 
Winston  by  British  and  American  Interests. 
He  became  a  jjersonal  friend  of  the  former 
British  Prime  Minister  and  exchanged  visits 
with  him.  Later,  he  played  a  similar  role  in 
arranging  for  the  publication  ot  the  memoirs 
of  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
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TOOK 

Over  th«  years,  thi  publisher  took  on  r»- 
sponstblUty  for  the  <lne  points  of  newspaper 
publishing,  rather  tban  casting  it  off.  He 
delegated  authority  freely,  but  nothing  In 
the  paper  was  too  tmall  to  conunand  bis 
attention. 

He  was  a  tireless  njote-taker.  When  be  saw 
an  error  In  a  headllnje  or  a  story,  or  found  a 
question  unanswered  or  a  news  vendor 
without  The  Times,  ^e  Jotted  down  the  fact 
in  a  small  black,  gol^-cornered  pad. 

He  read  The  Times  over  breakfast,  checking 
and  rechecklng.  Idesjs  flowed  into  his  little 
black  book  for  submission  to  his  associates. 
If  the  judgment  webt  against  him,  he  ac- 
cepted it.  But  he  wis  not  an  easy  man  to 
talk  down.  He  felt  bis  convictions  deeply, 
loved  to  argue,  was  good  at  debate  and  dex- 
terous m  dealing  wltSi  people. 

"Many  people  describe  themselves  as  open 
to  conviction,"  an  associate  once  remarked, 
"but  Mr.  Stilzberger  actually  can  be 
convinced." 

Early  in  Mr.  Sulzl)erger's  tenure  as  pub- 
lisher. The  Times  in  ilts  editorials  advocated 
opF>oeltlon  to  Nazlsci  and  Fascism  and  at- 
tacked Ainerlc&n  isoliktlonlsm. 

A' trip  ^Irocul  Ln  1138  convinced  the  pub- 
lisher that  a  European  war  was  coming  and 
that  it  would  become  an  American  war.  He 
hoped,  though,  that  the  United  States  might 
forestall  war  by  throtwlng  its  weight  on  the 
side  of  Britain  and  Phtnce  against  Germany. 

He  brought  about  an  editorial  called  "A 
Way  of  Life."  It  ocoupied  the  greater  part 


page 


on  June  15,  1938.  and 


of  the  editorial 
said  in  part: 

"In  any  ultimate  t^t  of  strength  between 
democracy  and  dlcttitorshlp,  the  goodwill 
and  the  moral  support — and  in  the  long  run 
more  likely  than  not)  the  physical  power  of 
the  United  States — w^U  be  found  on  the  side 
ot  those  nations  defeqdlng  a  way  of  life  which 
Is  our  way  of  life  azid  the  only  way  of  life 
which  Americans  believe  to  be  worth  living." 

The  war  started  In  1939  and  brought  Ger- 
man victories.  In  1940  Prance  was  near  col- 
lapse. &lr.  Sulzberger  called  the  editorial 
council  together  and  paid : 

"I  cannot  live  wlt)i  myself  much  longer, 
and  I  doubt  that  this  country  can  live  with 
itself  much  longer:  |  we  have  got  to  do 
something."  i 

Out  of  the  dlscus^on  that  followed  came 
the  suggestion  that  lihe  Times  advocate  uni- 
versal military  tral^ng.  General  Adler  had 
long  been  a  supporte|'  of  such  a  system,  but 
Mr.  Sulzberger  had  fnowned  on  It  until  then, 
The  arst  of  a  series  of  editorials  advocating 
It  appeared  on  June  11,  1940. 

acAOB  viirrs  absoao 

Mr.  Sulzberger  h(ad  always  considered 
travel  one  of  the  bes^  ways  of  keeping  him- 
self and  The  Times  ub  to  date.  He  continued 
his  trips  during  Woifd  War  II,  visiting  dis- 
tant capitals  and  th^  battlefronts  of  Eiirope 
and  the  Pacific. 

During  the  war,  inj  1943.  he  made  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  Sovltet  Union  on  a  two-fold 
mission — to  Inspect  |led  Cross  installations 
(he  was  a  member  o^  the  Red  Cross  govern- 
ing board)  and  to  gather  background  Infor- 
mation for  The  Tlmef . 

mmng  World  Wa|  U  the  publisher  also 
developed  a  keen  Interest  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion work  of  the  Ar^ay  Air  Forces,  directed 
by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Ri»k.  He  later  Invited  Dr. 
Rusk  to  Join  The  T^es  as  associate  editor 
to  write  on  veteransj — and  later  civilians' — 
rehabilitation.  This  association  helped  to 
establish  the  Instltuie  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

The  war  also  prese^ited  a  conflict  between 
revenue  and  public  lerrlce.  The  publisher's 
course  was  firm:  with  newsprint  strictly  ra- 
tioned, he  ordered  itdvertlslng  held  down 
(two  Unes  was  set  as  the  maximum  for 
classified  ads)  to  allow  sufflclent  space  for 
war  news. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr,  Bulaberger's  work  on  short-wave 
facsimile  transmission  helped  to  persuade 
him  to  buy  radio  station  WQXR  In  1944.  By 
1966  WQXR  had  Increased  Its  power  to  50,- 

000  watts  and  had  added  WQXR-FM.  In 
addition,  a  network  of  FM  stations  broadcast 
WQXR's  programs  throughout  the  North- 
east. 

The  enormous  postwar  expansion  of  The 
Times  forced  the  paper  to  push  its  43d  Street 
building  through  to  44th  Street.  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger fondly  watched  every  step  and  scram- 
bled over  the  scaffolding,  endlessly  delighted. 
Guests  were  Invited  early  for  lunch  so  that 
they,  too,  could  risk  life  and  limb  .as  the 
publisher  led  them  through  the  coiistruc- 
tlon.  / 

In  1951,  The  Times  marked  its  iq6th  year. 
There  was  a  modest  celebration,'  but  the 
publisher's  reticence  did  not  stem  the  tide 
of  scrolls,  citations  and  letters  of  praise  that 
flowed  in.  The  event  was  marked  by  the 
publication  of  "The  Story  of  The  New  York 
Times,"  a  history  of  the  paper  by  Meyer 
Berger,  then  a  noted  Times  reporter. 

Under  Mr.  Ochs,  The  Times  had  described 
Itself  politically  as  "independent  Demo- 
cratic." In  Mr.  Sulzberger's  time,  the  word 
"Democratic"  was  dropped.  In  the  Sulzberger 
years  the  paper  supported  Republican  can- 
didates four  times  and  Democrats  three 
times. 

In  1952,  The  Times  broke  with  the  practice 
of  naming  its  choice  only  after  the  parties' 
nominating  conventions.  Fearful  of  the  (xw- 
siblllty  that  the  Republicans  might  nominate 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  The  Times 
announced  In  February  that  it  favored  the 
election  of  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and 
promised  to  support  him  If  the  Republicans 
nominated  him. 

The  paper  became  the  center  of  a  contro- 
versy that  lasted  until  Election  Day.  The  con- 
troversy became  heated  and  even  acrimonious 
after  the  Democrats  nominated  Gov.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois,  and  campaigns  were 
organized  to  persuade  The  Times  to  switch 
its  support.  Thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  poured  in. 

The  publisher  explained  the  paper's  posi- 
tion this  way : 

"We  came  out  for  Elsenhower  In  the  pre- 
conventlon  campaign  because  we  liked  and 
trusted  him  and  because  we  could  not  face 
with  equanimity  the  possibility  of  Taft's 
nomination.  Not  being  a  Republican  organ 
and,  more  times  than  not,  not  supporting 
that  party's  nominees,  we  felt  that  we  had 
no  right  to  speak  to  them  unless  we  said  that 
If  the  General  were  the  nominee  we  would 
support  him  In  the  election. 

I    UKX    STZVENSOM 

"That  Is  a  course  that  I  wovild  unhesitat- 
ingly repeat  even  though  I  now  know  that 

1  like  Stevenson  and  despite  the  fact  that 
I  now  know  that  I  have  found  many  parts  of 
the  Republican  campaign  distasteful  to  me." 

Neither  General  Elsenhower's  political 
campaign  In  1952  nor  bis  subsequent  career 
in  the  White  House  received  the  publisher's 
unqualified  support. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  first  disappointment  with 
General  Elsenhower,  and  the  most  serious, 
came  over  the  problem  of  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy.  The  Wisconsin  Republican's  fre- 
quent attacks  on  Individuals  as  "spies"  and 
"traitors"  struck  the  publisher  as  reckless 
and  Irresponsible.  By  early  1952,  be  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  what  he  considered  a 
basic  threat  to  civil  liberties  and  traditional 
freedoms  and  fair  play. 

The  publisher  strongly  urged  General 
Elsenhower  to  go  on  record  In  the  campaign 
as  opposed  to  McCarthylam  and  especially  to 
the  Senator's  attacks  on  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  for  whom  both  Mr.  Stilzberger  and 
General  Elsenhower  had  the  highest  regard. 

At  the  candidate's  Invitation,  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger drafted  a  pro-Marshall  statement, 
which  General  Elsenhower  proposed  to  de- 
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liver  u  part  of  a  speech  In  Milwaukee,  In 
Senator  McCarthy's  home  state. 

To  Mr.  Sulzberger's  dismay.  General  Elsen- 
hower, acting  on  the  advice  of  Wisconsin 
Republican  leaders,  deleted  the  passage  from 
his  address  Just  before  delivery.  He  made  the 
remarks  later.  In  anothw  campaign  speech, 
but  the  publisher  was  deeply  disturbed  by 
what  be  regarded  as  General  Eisenhower's 
failure  to  stand  up  under  political  pressure. 

As  the  issues  of  domestic  Communism  and 
civil  liberties  became  more  prominent,  the 
publisher  established  a  firm  policy  for  the 
newspaper. 

"I  would  not,"  he  declared,  "knowingly 
employ  a  Communist  on  the  news  or  edito- 
rial staff  of  The  New  York  Times.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  not  Institute  a  witch 
bunt  to  determine  If  one  such  existed." 

The  publisher  and  The  Times  severely 
criticized  what  they  considered  witch  hunts. 
The  paper  spoke  out  against  the  banning  and 
burning  of  books,  efforts  to  silence  unortho- 
dox thinkers.  Indiscriminate  dlstrxist  of  Gov- 
ernment employes,  the  distribution  of  black 
lists,  the  passage  of  restrictive  Immigration 
laws  and  similar  manifestations  of  what  it 
believed  was  unwarranted  fear  and  hysteria. 
The  Times  considered  Itself  to  be  the  special 
object  of  an  Investigation  In  1965  and  1956 
by  a  Senate  subcommittee  beaded  by  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat  of  Mississippi. 
The  Investigation  was  presented  as  a  study 
of  Communist  Infiltration  of  the  press,  but 
Mr.  Sulzberger  viewed  with  concern  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  newspapermen  sum- 
moned to  the  hearings  were  present  or  former 
employes  of  The  Times. 

The  publisher  cooperated  with  the  com- 
mittee. He  also  discharged  several  men  whose 
conduct  during  the  Investigation  caused  him 
to  loee  confidence  In  their  ability  to  carry  out 
their  jobs  In  the  news  departi.ient. 

Of   OETENSX    or   mXX    PkESS 

Elarly  In  1956,  however,  Mr.  Sulzberger  felt 
Impelled  to  go  on  record  in  defense  of  a  free 
press.  An  editorial  said  It  seemed  "quite  ob- 
vious" that  the  Investigation  was  aimed  at 
The  Times  and  that  the  paper  had  been  "sin- 
gled out"  for  attack  Isecause  of  the  vigor  of 
Its  opposition  to  the  views  of  Senator  East- 
land and  some  of  his  associates. 

On  the  question  of  former  Conununlsts  on 
Its  staff,  The  Times  said:  "It  will  be  our 
policy  to  judge  each  case  on  Its  own  merits. 
We  do  not  believe  In  the  doctrine  of  Ir- 
redeemable sin.  We  think  It  Is  possible  to 
atone  through  good  performance  for  past 
errors." 

"Our  faith  Is  strong,"  the  editorial  ended, 
"that  long  after  Senator  Eastland  and  hla 
present  subcommittee  are  forgotten,  long 
after  segregation  has  lost  Its  final  battle  In 
the  South,  long  after  all  that  was  known  as 
McCarthylsm  Is  a  dim,  unwelcome  memory, 
long  after  the  last  Congressional  committee 
has  learned  that  It  cannot  tamper  success- 
fully with  a  free  press.  The  New  York  Times 
will  still  be  speaking  for  the  men  who  make 
It,  and  only  for  the  men  who  make  It,  and 
speaking  without  fear  or  favor  the  truth  as  It 
sees  it." 

During  the  dlfflcult  Eastland  Incidents, 
the  paper  suffered  a  blow  of  a  different  kind. 
On  Oct  3,  1955,  General  Adler  died,  leaving  a 
personal  gap  in  the  publisher's  life  that  could 
not  be  filled  and  a  gap  In  the  paper's  manage- 
ment that  had  to  be  filled.  General  Adler's 
successor  as  a  trustee  was  Mr.  Dryfoos,  who 
had  married  Marian  Sulzberger  and.  In  a 
training  pattern  similar  to  that  of  his  father- 
in-law.  had  risen  to  the  vice  presidency  of 
the  newspaper. 

BESIGNED  4    TEAB8  LATER 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  named  president  of  The 
New  York  Times  Company  on  April  23.  1957, 
when  Mr.  Sulzberger  became  chairman  of 
the  board.  It  was  almost  exactly  four  years 
later  that  Mr.  Sulzberger  stepped  down  as 
publisher  In  favor  of  Mr.  Dryfoos. 
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His  statement  at  that  time,  while  both 
sad  and  witty,  again  pointed  to  bis  concept 
of  himself  as  a  steward : 

"No  one  man  can  operate  a  business  of 
this  size.  He  can  and  must  rely  upon  his  as- 
sociates and  In  this  respect  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
single  out  any  number  of  Individuals  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  others.  We  now  are 
a  body  over  five  thousand  strong.  I  do  not 
know  which  driver  it  was  who  overcame  the 
particular  difficulties  on  the  night  of  any 
one  of  our  great  snowstorms  last  winter  or 
which  compositor  or  proofreader  saved  us 
from  untold  additional  libel,  or  which  flyboy 
caught  out  the  badly  printed  copy  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  Into  the  White  House — 
or  even  worse,  to  me.  I  bow  to  the  book- 
keepers, the  telephone  girls  with  their  ever- 
cheerful  voices,  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
I  don't  think  we  make  our  own  candles,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  able  mechanical 
department  has  plenty  on  hand  against 
emergencies." 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  succeeded  General  Ad- 
ler as  publisher  of  The  Chattanooga  Times, 
but  served  only  briefly  because  he  believed 
newspaper  leadership  should  be  "home- 
grown." In  February,  1957,  Ben  Hale  Golden 
of  Chattanooga,  who  married  Ruth  Sulz- 
berger in  1946,  became  president  and  pub- 
lisher and  Mr.  Svilzberger  took  the  new  po- 
sition of  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga paper.  Mrs.  Golden,  who  filed  for  a 
divorce  in  late  1964,  became  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  paper  on  Dec. 
22,  1964. 

In  December  of  1958.  during  the  Involved 
strike  by  the  newspaper  deliverers  that  re- 
sulted in  a  newspaper  blackout  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Sulzberger  kept  The  New  York  Times 
news  staff  at  work  while  all  other  news- 
paper plants  were  dark. 

After  the  strike  was  over  employes  who 
had  been  kept  on  the  payroll  sent  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger a  memorial  "to  let  him  know  that  the 
men  and  women  who  work  for  him  are 
touched  by  the  great  kindness  he  has  shown 
In  the  dark  period  that  came  this  month 
with  forced  suspension  of  publication;  that 
this  and  past  kindnesses,  far  beyond  the 
margins  of  moral  responsibility,  deepen  tbelr 
loyalty  and  shall  not  be  forgotten."  The»e 
were  330  signatures  on  the  document.  c 

In  1958,  the  publisher  broke  with  a  tradi- 
tion observed  by  The  Times  and  most  cither 
family-owned  newspapers.  Because  d^ths 
and  inheritances  had  spread  the  stock  o: 
paper  outside  the  immediate  family,  be  Is^ed 
the  first  annual  public  statement  of  jThe 
Time's  finances.  It  showed  that  his  man 
ment  had  been  successful  and  that  he 
carried  out  his  precept  that  editorial  exdei 
lence  and  sound  business  management  we\t 
hand  in  hand. 


THE    60    PROFTTABLE    YEARS 
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The  report  showed  a  profit  after  taxes 
1957  of  W.OlCOe?.  It  was  the  60th  consecu- 
tive year  that  The  Times  had  shown  a  profit. 

Other  figures  and  subsequent  reports  dem- 
onstrated the  paper's  financial  health.  Dur- 
ing 1958,  for  the  first  time,  the  Times  Maga- 
zine carried  more  lines  of  advertising  than 
any  other  magazine. 

The  Monday-to-Prlday  average  circulation 
of  The  Times  In  November  stood  at  1,025,873. 
In  1935,  It  was  465,078.  The  Sunday  circula- 
tion had  risen  to  1,579,994,  from  713,259  In 
1933. 

In  keeping  with  the  publisher's  goals  of 
service,  as  well  as  success.  The  Times  carried 
on  Mr.  Ochs's  Christmastime  appeal,  the 
Hundred  Neediest  Cases.  Prom  1912  through 
the  1967  appeal,  it  raised  $18,233,133  for  ma- 
jor Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
charities. 

From  his  work  at  The  Times,  the  publisher 
was  precipitated  into  numberless  related  du- 
ties. Many  of  these  pertained  to  the  paper's 
radio  station  and  a  Canadian  newsprint  com- 
pany, the  Spruce  Palls  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  In  which  The  Times  held  a  42 
per  cent  Interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1943,  be  became  the  first  New  York 
City  publisher  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs  to 
be  elected  a  director  of  The  Associated  Press. 
He  was  re-elected  to  two  more  three-year 
terms. 

In  matters  outside  the  newspaper  business, 
he  sought  to  concentrate  his  activities  on 
the  cultural  and  philanthropic  life  of  the 
city. 

PORTRArr    AT   COLUMBIA 

He  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  University 
from  1944  to  1959.  Among  the  many  honors 
accorded  to  him  when  he  resigned  and  be- 
came trustee  emeritus  was  a  portrait  com- 
missioned by  the  university.  It  was  hung  In 
Low  Memorial  Library,  among  pictures  of 
other  Columbia  officials,  including  General 
Elsenhower.  Mr.  Sulzberger  had  played  an 
Important  role  In  bringing  the  general  to 
the  university  as  its  president. 

The  publisher  was  also  chairman  of  Colum- 
bia's bicentennial  celebration. 

The  university  and  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  honored  htm  with  the  Journal- 
ism Award  for  singular  Journalistic  perform- 
ance in  the  public  interest.  The  introduction 
to  the  citation  pointed  out  a  fact  that  re- 
fiected  the  kind  of  publisher  he  was.  The 
paper,  the  statement  read,  "has  never  been 
known  as  Sulzberger's  Times  or  anyone  else's 
for  that  matter." 

In  all  of  his  public  career,  In  fact,  he 
believed  that  It  was  the  paper  that  mattered, 
not  him.  One  daughter  was  astonished  when 
she  was  asked  in  Europe  if  her  father  were 
the  Sulzberger  who  was  publisher  of  The 
Times.  He  had  always  "stood  so  consistently 
behind  and  not  in  front  of  his  Job  I  had 
never  realized  that  Sulzberger  was  a  'name,'  " 
she  wrote  later. 

In  1950,  The  Times  hailed  the  publication 
of  the  first  50  volumes  of  the  papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  another  project  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  publisher.  The  Times  had, 
in  fact,  given  $200,000  so  that  Princeton 
could  undertake  the  huge  project.  The  Times 
editorial  noted  with  pride  that  each  volume 
would  bear  this  inscription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Adolph  S. 
Ochs.  publisher  of  The  New  York  Times, 
1896-1935,  who  by  the  example  of  a  responsi- 
ble press  enlarged  and  fortified  the  Jeffer- 
sonian   concept  of  a  free  press." 

As  The  Times  was  the  core  of  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's public  life,  his  family  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  his  private  life. 

By  heritage  as  well  as  by  choice,  he  was  a 
Reform  Jew  and  he  reared  his  children  ac- 
cordingly. But  it  was  to  him  a  religion,  not 
a  nationality.  He  did  not  believe  Jews  to  be 
a  race  or  a  people  and,  like  Mr.  Ochs,  was 
deeply  opposed  to  the  Zionist  movement. 

He  loved  children — his  own  four  and  their 
children — and  kept  the  key  to  children's  con- 
fidence long  after  the  age  when  many  adults 
mislay  it.  He  wrote  poems  for  them,  made 
up  animal  sagas  and  ?.dmonished  them  from 
his  heart. 

He  wEis  warm  and  attracted  people  easily, 
lecause  of  the  square  set  of  his  shoulders 

d  his  trim  physique,  he  gave  the  Impres- 
shon  of  a  tall  and  dominating  man,  although 
he\wH8  of  average  height — 5  feet  9  inches. 
Betiiiuse  he  was  handsome  and  carried  the 
newimaper  aura  with  him  and  because  he 
llkedSto  do  things  with  style,  he  was  charac- 
terized often  as  having  glamour. 

In  fact,  one  daughter  once  asked  Mrs.  Sulz- 
berger if  Mr.  Sulzberger  "ipere  the  kind  of 
man  who  gave  bracelets  to  chorus  girls." 

In  adversity  he  kept  a  sense  of  humor  and 
a  sense  of  proportion.  In  1953,  when  a  strike 
closed  The  Times,  he  sat  in  his  office,  not 
brooding  but  writing  a  bit  of  doggerel,  a  wry 
comment  on  the  suspension  of  publication: 

"He  worked  very  hard  and  he  never  watched 
the  clock 
And   he   polished   up   the  handle  of   the 
big  front  door. 
By  dint  of  hard  labor  he  rose  to  the  top. 
And  In  35  years  The  Times  was  no  more." 
His    humor    often    took    elaborate    visual 
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turns.  Many  years  after  his  marriage,  he  con- 
tracted to  transplant  from  Lake  George,  N.Y., 
the  large  spruce  tree  under  which  the  young 
Iphlgene  Ochs  had  once  refused  him.  A  truck 
returned  vrtth  the  wrong  spruce,  but  it  viras 
replanted  anyway  at  HUlandale,  the  family's 
country  home,  then  in  White  Plains,  and 
still  survives  on  the  property. 

HEART   or  THE    MATTER 

The  publisher  loved  games  and  hobbles.  At 
one  point,  he  and  his  friend  and  editor, 
Charles  Merz,  created  crossword  puzzles  and 
finally  Double-Crostlcs  for  the  paper. 

It  was  a  rare  weekend  when  the  original 
HUlandale  and  its  successor  in  Long  Ridge, 
Conn.,  did  not  resound  to  voices — young  and 
old — In  games,  discussion  and  laughter. 

The  publisher,  as  a  bon  vivant  in  town  and 
on  weekends  in  the  country,  had  reduced  the 
old  fashioned  to  the  essentials  of  ice  and 
whisky  long  before  drinks  "on  the  rocks"  were 
common. 

A  cocktail  shaker  given  to  him  on  one  of 
his  anniversaries  was  incribed: 
Recipe  for  A.  H.  S.  cocktail ; 
1  part  wisdom,  1  part  wit,  1  part  humanity. 
In  the  fashion  of  A.  H.  S.,  mix  well  and  serve 

lavishly. 

He  had  trouble  remembering  names,  but 
his  wife  could  recall  them,. from  the  vaguest 
sort  of  description.  Even  with  his  awkward 
handicap,  he  went  through  many  elaborate 
evenings  as  the  most  charming  guest  or 
host — courteous,  telling  brief  anecdotes, 
reciting  witty  poetry  and  salting  his  con- 
versation with  broad  puns. 

His  daughter  Ruth  wrote  for  a  collection 
she  called  "A  Popthology  of  Verse": 

"A.  H.  S.  is  a  family  man.  A  fastidious 
dresser,  he  is  noted  for  his  weekend  clothes. 
He  is  moody.  Amusing.  Serious.  And  end- 
lessly stimulating.  He  has  blue  eyes  and  gray 
hair.  He  smokes  a  pipe  and  eats  pills.  He  Is 
a  dog  fancier  and  breeder,  a  good  judge  of 
bourbon  and  a  country  gentleman.  He  plays 
cards.  He  drinks.  He  works  for  a  newspaper." 

In  his  later  years  he  was  beset  by  ill  health. 
On  a  round-the-world  trip  in  1957.  he  suf- 
fered a  stroke  in  Rangoon.  Burma,  and  later 
had  another  attack.  But  he  never  lost  his 
quick  wit. 

The  theme  Mr.  Sulzberger  inspired  for 
Columbia's  bicentennial  was  "Man's  right  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof"  This 
might  have  been  his  own  theme  and  the 
theme  of  his  stewardship  of  The  New  York 
Times. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  12,  1968] 
Arthur  Hats  Sulzberger 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
newspaper  drew  strength  from  the  foresight, 
the  integrity  and  the  courage  of  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  first  as  its  publisher  and  later  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  His  death  yesterday 
after  a  long  and  debilitating  illness — fifty 
years  almost  to  the  day  since  he  first  Joined 
The  Times — has  brought  sorrow  to  his  as- 
sociates and  a  sense  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional loss  to  free  newspapermen  every- 
where. 

It  was  in  a  world  alreftdy  threatened  by 
totalitarianism  that  Arthur  Sulzberger  in 
1935  succeeded  Adolph  S.  Ochs  as  publisher 
of  The  Times.  He  saw  clearly  the  danger  that 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  their  Japanese 
counterparts  posed  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  He  also  saw  clearly  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  a  wholehearted  partner- 
ship with  those  nations  which  were  this 
country's  natural  allies  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. , 

Th^»«TOe  for  democracy  on  the  inter- 
Mijlimal  front  vms  the  primary  concern  of 
"Mr.  Sulzberger  during  the  thirties  and 
forties,  but  it  by  no  means  measured  the 
scope  of  his  interest  and  convictions  He  had 
a  lively  sympathy  with  the  downtrodden 
and  oppressed  of  every  race,  color  and  creed, 
and  he  profoundly  desired  to  see  the  people 
of  the  United  States  move  forward  steadily 
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to  n«w  aooUI  g»im  And  bro*dar  opportuiU- 
ttea.  H*  wkntMl  afpeolAUy  to  aafeguard  Uxo 
funcUmenlAl  prlmtplea  of  th«  Bill  ot  iUgbta, 
and  be  wm  never  ^kppler  than  when  be  bad 
tbrown  The  Tim*  Into  tbe  thick  of  the 
light  at  whatever  point  tbe  Ubertle*  of  a  free 
people  were  threatened  by  an  overaealoua 
committee  or  a  re«lLleu  demagogue. 

He  was  by  nature  a  liberal  in  the  best  sense 
of  tbe  word,  and  He  guided,  encouraged  and 
strengthened  The  times  In  a  liberal  direction 
without  at  any  time  being  guilty  of  the 
domineering  trait*  that  characterized  so 
many  of  the  more  Qamboyant  and  less  effec- 
tive publishers  of  his  and  previous  genera- 
tions. Ur.  Sulzberfer,  urbane  and  sophisti- 
cated as  he  was.  preferred  to  lead  and  direct 
rather  than  to  tzerclse  the  mailed  fist. 
Oulded  by  the  hlgJjest  principles  erf  the  news- 
paper profession  and  armed  with  complete 
Integrity  and  flrmitess  of  purpose,  he  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  Influential 
publishers  of  his  era. 

Every  facet  of  the  many-sided  business  of 
publishing  a  newspaper  responsive  to  the 
public's  need  for  i  trustworthy  information 
engaged  his  attention.  He  was  fortunate  in 
receiving,  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  com- 
p2exlties_of  publls|iing  a  large  daily  news- 
paper through  son^e  fifteen  years  of  service 
with  his  father-lnklaw.  Mr.  Ochs,  architect 
of  the  modern  Ne^  York  Times;  and  he  car- 
ried on  the  task  wljth  vigor  and  devotion.  He 
was  by  nature  a  bi|llder  in  the  literal  as  well 
as  figurative  sense;  he  took  keen  delight  and 
direct  personal  inqtrest  in  the  physical  ex- 
pansion of  The  Tildes  plant  as  weU  as  In  its 
constantly  broade^ng  news  coverage  of 
every  facet  of  hitman  existence  In  every 
comer  of  the  worldL  He  sought  constantly  to 
expand  and  deepeq  the  range  of  this  news- 
paper's reporting  and  interpretation  of  the 
news. 

Arthur  Sulzbergtr  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  Joyous  compai^on,  a  man  of  high  spirit 
with  a  ready  wit  t^at  would  break  through 
even  his  grlevlous  Illness  of  recent  years.  He 
was  a  man  who  liked  to  play  as  well  as  work, 
a  man  with  a  wan|i  heart  and  fine  zest  for 
life.  This  was  a  man  of  deep  conscience. 
stetuly  purpose  and  a  passion  for  fair  play. 
It  is  hard  to  say  got>d-by  to  such  a  man. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Tlm«i,  Dec.  13.  1988) 
An  Appkxciation  :  AaTBtm  Hats  Stri.ZBXBGXx 
(By  Charles  lierz) 
(NoT«.— Mr.  Mera|  Editor  Emeritus  of  The 
Times,  served  as  EtUtor  of  this  newspaper, 
under  Mr.  Sulzberger  as  Publisher,  from  1938 
to  1961.) 

Arthxir  Svilzberge^  was  a  dedicated  man. 
We.  who  were  his  i  friends,  know  this.  We 
have  watched  him  a|t  his  work.  We  have  seen 
how  high  he  set  his  standards.  We  have 
found.  In  the  seemlogly  endless  pagefi^Df  the 
great  newspaper  wftose  destiny  he  long  di- 
rected, proof  of  hlf  devotion  to  wbat  was 
best  and  most  vaUd  In  the  traditions  of 
American  joumallsiti. 

He  had  Inherited  from  Adolph  Ochs  a 
great  responalbUlty.,  It  was  his  constant  ef- 
fort to  meet  this  r^ponslbUlty,  to  Improve 
the  fine  product  i#blch  thus  came  to  his 
hand  and  to  make  It  a  still  more  useful  in- 
■tr\iment  o(  knowl^ge  and  persuasion  In 
the  life  of  the  American  people.  This  was  a 
challenge  he  could  hot  refuse.  This  was  the 
opportunity  he  :■>  eagerly  accepted.  This  was 
the  thrilling  adventure  to  which  he  devoted 
more  than  forty  yeaes. 

He  was  a  dedic«t«d  man.  He  was  also  an 
upright  man.  His  formidable  predecessor 
had  set  for  him  tha  high  ideal  of  reporting 
the  news  of  an  Increasingly  complex  world 
"impartially,  without  fear  or  favor,  regard- 
less oX  any  party,  sect  or  Interest  involved." 
It  was  a  precept  that  demanded  rigorous 
honesty.  He  had  no  dllBculty  In  following  It 
because  he  was  an  Instinctively  honest  man. 
The  thousands  of  man  and  women  who  make 
The  New  York  Tlmea  knew  this.  They  knew 
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that  no  fear  or  favoritism,  no  factor  of  par- 
Uaaashlp.  no  hint  of  outside  pressure  need 
disturb  the  even  teitor  of  their  work.  They 
knew  that  what  their  publisher  asked  of 
them  was  an  honest  reporting  of  the  day's 
news  and  a  faithful  accounting  to  their 
readers. 

Arthur  Sulzberger  became  the  publisher  of 
The  Times  at  one  of  the  critical  moments  of 
this  century.  In  Europe-  a  new  and  evil  to- 
talitarianism had  Just  come  to  power.  In  Asia 
the  first  act  o'  a  second  world  war  was  al- 
ready in  the  making.  In  the  United  States 
the  aftermath  of  a  great  depression  had 
brought  a  fresh  awakening  of  conscience  and 
a  new  conception  of  the  proper  relationship 
between  a  government  and  Its  people. 

The  new  publisher  of  The  Times  welcomed 
the  opportunity  for  his  newspaper  to  express 
its  views  on  these  and  other  gr^at  Issues  of  a 
new  day.  Under  his  guidance  and  with  his 
intimate  participation  In  every  editorial  de- 
cision. The  Times  called  for  a  close  union 
of  the  democracies  to  meet  the  threat  of  the 
new  totalitarianism.  It  gave  prompt  support 
to  the  United  Nations.  It  endorsed  lend-lease 
and  foreign  aid.  It  urged  action  by  the  na- 
tional government  to  Improve  the  schools, 
to  build  new  homes,  to  befriend  the  old.  the 
infirm  and  the  unprotected.  It  played  its 
part  in  the  unremitting  effort  to  achieve  a 
full  measure  of  civil  liberties  and  to  win  for 
every  American  the  right  to  hold  his  head 
high,  regardless. 

The  broad  range  of  interests  reflected  In 
these  editorial  opinions  found  expression  also 
In  those  activities  outside  the  field  of  Jour- 
nalism In  which  a  busy  publisher  found  time 
to  play  a  part.  Arthur  Sulzberger's  interest 
in  education  found  an  outlet  In  his  long  serv- 
ice as  a  trustee  of  Columbia  University.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  profited  from  his 
alert  interest  in  its  far-flung  activities.  Of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  he  was  an 
incorporator  and  a  member  of  its  central 
committee.  The  Congregation  of  Temple 
Emanu-El  and  the  directors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  knew  him  as  a  triis- 
tee  and  a  friend.  To  these,  and  to  other  fine 
organizations  he  brought  the  rich  by-prod- 
ucts of  his  experience  as  a  publisher. 

He  brought  more  than  this.  For  when  we 
have  chronicled,  even  so  brlefiy,  the  activities 
and  the  Interests  of  tbe  man.  there  remains 
the  man  himself,  and  the  man  himself  bad 
much  to  give  to  any  enterprise  with  which 
he  was  associated. 

He  wss  St  courageous  man :  over  a  long 
period  of  years  he  had  suffered  more  than 
his  'share  of  severe  and  even  crippling  Ill- 
nesses, but  he  never  lost  either  the  zest  or 
the  habit  of  hard  work. 

He  was  a  companionable  man:  he  liked 
people:  he  liked  travel;  he  liked  the  comforts 
of  life,  but  he  did  not  care  much  for  Its  ex- 
travagance; he  liked  good  food  and  drink; 
he  liked  games.  U  he  did  not  have  to  watch 
other  people  play  thei£. 

He  was  a  strong  family  man,  almost  con- 
tinually surrounded  In  his  out-of-offlce 
hours,  by  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
happy  to  be  so  encompassed;  blessed  with 
a  lovely  and  understanding  wife,  three 
daughters  who  were  devoted  to  him  and  a 
son  to  whom  he  was  proud  to  hand  over 
the  reins  of  authority. 

He  was  an  optimistic  man:  confident,  as 
he  demonstrated  time  and  again,  that  the 
best  days  lay  ahead;  the  record  shows  that 
some  of  the  boldest  steps  In  the  expansion 
of  the  facilities  of  The  Times  and  some  of 
its  most  ambitious  commitments  were  made 
in  an  uncertain  time. 

He  was  a  reasonable  man:  he  did  not  like 
his  colleagues  to  agree  with  him  merely  be- 
cause he  was  in  a  position  of  authority;  if 
there  was  disagreement,  he  preferred  an  argu- 
ment, and  if  the  man  who  held  the  opposing 
view  had  the  better  of  the  argument  that 
man's  view  prevailed. 

He  was  a  purp>osefiil  man:  it  was  his  firm 
intention  to  make  bis  newspaper  as  accurate, 
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as  oomplete  and  as  even-handed  a  record  of 
oontemporary  history  as  good  faith  and  hard 
work  would  permit,  and  In  the  extent  to 
which  he  succeeded  he  has  profoundly  af- 
fected the  course  of  American  Journalism 
and  measurably  improved  one  of  the  chief 
means  by  which  people  in  a  democracy  can 
come  to  grips  with  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

He  was,  above  all.  a  man  with  a  profound 
faith  In  the  democratic  process — a  man  In- 
stinctively loyal  to  the  traditions  of  fair  play 
and  instinctively  ready  to  challenge  history 
and  sectarianism  whenever  they  threatened 
the   liberties   of   a  free  people. 

This  WM  Arthur  Sulzberger — a  dedicated 
man,  an  upright  man,  a  loyal  friend,  a  great 
publisher  and  a  useful  citizen. 

We  say  good- by  to  him  with  sorrow,  but 
with  gratitude  for  his  years  among  us, 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   16,   19681 
TxxT  or  TMBun  bt  Rxston  at  Suxzbebgeb 

SXKVICC 

(Tribute  delivered  yesterday  by  James  Res- 
ton,  executive  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  at  a  memorial  service  for  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger) 

The  purpKJse  of  this  service  of  remem- 
brance Is  to  pause  for  a  few  minutes  to 
think  about  the  meaning  of  a  life — rather 
than  the  moment  of  a  death.  We  have  come 
here  to  pay  our  respects  to  our  dear  friend 
and  to  bis  family.  And  in  the  process,  I  hope 
we  may  fortify  our  faith  in  human  decency 
and  renew  our  courage  by  trying  to  recall 
something  of  the  magic  of  his  personality 
and  the  quality  of  his  work  and  character. 
We  cannot  help  but  grieve  at  such  a  time, 
but  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be  morbid. 
For  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  was,  among  noany 
other  things,  a  Joyous  man.  Five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  already  seriously  ill,  he  wrote 
out  the  instructions  for  this  occasion. 

There  were  to  be  none  of  the  ghoulish 
trappings  of  death,  he  said.  No  fancy  casket, 
no  mountains  of  fiowers  smelling  of  the  grave 
and,  on  pain  of  eternal  punishment — for 
some  reason  not  quite  clear  to  me — no  Mo- 
zart.  He  had  a  thing  about  Mozart  and  he  was 
forever  chasing  the  poor  man  off  the  Times 
radio  station. 

It  Ls  not  easy  for  a  man  at  the  top  of  a 
newspaper  to  be  Joyful  these  days.  Those  of 
us  who  report  have  fun:  this  age  may  not 
make  sense  but  it  makes  news.  But  a  news- 
paper publisher  is  a  little  like  a  doctor:  he 
spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  listening  to 
people  who  have  a  pain.  Also,  Arthur  Sulz- 
berger did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  lead 
the  paper  In  a  calm  or  Joyous  time. 

TUDTAMB     PUBLISHER     IN      ISSS 

He  became  publisher  in  1935  during  the 
economic  depression  and  endured  the  tu- 
mult of  three  wars  until  the  end.  This  was  a 
time,  first,  of  drift  and  haUuclnatlon,  then~ 
of  unspeakable  violence  and  disorder,  lead- 
ing to  the  transformation  of  our  professional 
life,  of  our  national  life,  and  of  the  larger 
life  of  tbe  human  family. 

Still,  he  presided  over  The  Times  during 
this  convulsive  period  with  rare  good  Judg- 
ment, unfailing  human  consideration,  and  a 
remarkable  combination  of  seriousness  and 
merriness.  Few  arguments  ever  became  stri- 
dent for  long  at  his  council  table  before  be 
broke  the  tension  with  an  amiable  Jeet. 

He  had  a  wonderful  compassion  for  the 
weaknesses  of  the  human  spirit  and  hated 
gossip  and  personal  criticism  or  spite.  No- 
body ever  made  a  silly  fool  of  himself  with- 
out being  told  to  forget  it.  Was  anybody  sick 
or  in  trouble?  Arthur  Sulzberger  was  usually 
the  first  to  help  out.  Were  families  separated 
In  the  service  of  the  paper?  He  was  usually 
the  first  to  remember. 

He  kept  a  "calendar  of  kindness"  and  was 
forever  sending  aotes  or  genial  rhymes,  or 
presents,  to  mark  birthdays  or  anniversaries, 
not  only  to  his  own  loved  ones,  but  to  the 
larger  family  of  Tbe  Times,  and  thj  widening 
circle  o<  his  friends. 
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I  have  known  a  lot  of  good  newspapermen 
and  a  lot  of  good  family  men,  but  not  so 
many  who  were  both.  There  Is  an  unfailing 
rule  of  life — that  news  always  breaks  Just 
when  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  going  home. 
But  Arthur  Sulzberger,  late  home  or  not, 
somehow  managed  to  reconcile  his  profes- 
sional and  family  respKDnsibllitles. 

He  was  an  incorrigible  poet,  cartoonist, 
story-teller,  amateur  painter,  interior  deco- 
rator, drink-mixer  and  furniture-mover. 

For  twenty  years  he  moved  the  furniture 
up  and  down  and  around  the  old  family 
house  at  5  East  80th  Street,  and  then,  when 
he  was  finally  satisfied  with  tbe  arrange- 
ment, he  sold  the  house. 

There  was  an  irrepressible  streak  of  Lewis 
Carroll  in  him,  and  he  turned  his  home  into 
a  wonderland  of  his  own.  Who  but  A.H.S. 
would  name  two  of  his  children  Punch  and 
Judy?  Who  but  he  could  sit  on  the  stairs 
with  the  children  on  his  way  to  a  party — 
demonstrating  the  art  of  blowing  out  his 
collapsed  tall  silk  opera  hat? 

He  wrote  and  illustrated  books  for  the 
children — about  Ellle  (the  elephant)  and 
AlUe  (the  alligator),  who  turned  Into  pigs 
when  any  of  the  children  ate  too  much  ice 
cream. 

His  production  of  illustrated  letters  to  the 
family  was  prodigious.  He  always  portrayed 
himself  as  Barney  Google.  He  celebrated  Aug. 
14 — the  date  he  first  proposed  and  was  re- 
jected— by  presenting  Iphlgene  one  year  with 
a  t>eautlfully  Iced  cake,  made  entirely  of 
wood. 

When  she  finally  did  agree  to  marry  him 
under  a  tree  at  Lake  George,  he  had  the 
tree  moved  to  their  house  In  Westchester 
County.  When  the  eldest  of  his  three  daugh- 
ters was  married,  he  wandered  around  the 
wedding  reception  with  a  sign  on  his  back, 
reading:  "If  you  liked  the  setting  and  the 
ceremony,  remember  I  have  two  more." 

SENSE    OF   PERSPECTIVB 

Though  he  was  deeply  involved  In  life, 
there  was  something  in  him  that  stood  apart. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  really  a  sense  of 
persp)ectlve,  and  he  used  it  to  a  purpose. 

His  rhymes  were  kisses,  and  sometimes 
they  were  gentle  admonitions  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  occasionally  they  were  editorials, 
but  always  this  exuberant  capering  was  the 
expression  of  a  merry  and  a  loving  heart. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  pick 
up  this  quality  on  43d  Street — after  all.  The 
Times  Is  not  widely  known  as  a  center  of 
puckish  frivolity. 

This  Is  something  he  inherited,  and  he 
was  obviously  a  p>oetic  spirit  before  he  was 
a  publisher.  He  was  the  second  of  the  three 
sons  of  Rachael  Pelxotto  Hays  and  Cyrus  L. 
Sulzberger. 

His  eldest  brother,  Leo,  died  in  1926.  The 
youngest  brother,  David,  died  in  1962.  Thus 
what  is  passing  here  Is  the  last  member  of 
the  seventh  generation  of  a  remarkable 
American  family  that  started  here  in  1695, 
before  there  was  an  Independent  country. 

From  this  family  too,  he  Inherited  not  only 
a  merry  but  a  deeply  serious  strain  which 
Increased  as  his  health  and  strength  ebbed. 

He  was  not  given  to  philosophic  specula- 
tion and  wasted  little  time  on  phantom 
ideas.  But  occasionally  he  scribbled  his 
thoughts  on  a  little  black  notebook  that  was 
always  at  hand. 

"I  have  no  personal  God,"  he  once  wrote. 
"No  one  who  watches  over  me.  No  one  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  gift  of  life  other 
than  my  parents,  who  have  been  dead  for 
many  years. 

"My  prayers  are  to  me.  I  challenge  myself 
to  be  good  to  those  I  love,  to  treat  decently 
those  with  whom  I  come  In  contract.  If  I 
deserve  pxinlshment,  it  will  be  meted  out  by 
my  fellow  men  or  by  my  own  conscience. 
That  is  ever  present,  and  one  cannot  fool 
or  mislead  it." 
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When  we  come  to  assess  his  contributions 
to  his  newspaper  and  profession,  we  have  to 
do  so  without  any  self-glorification  on  his 
part.  It  may  have  occurred  to  a  few  of  you 
from  time  to  time  that  modesty  is  not  the 
newspaperman's  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic. 

But  Arthur  Sulzberger  was  a  genuinely 
modest  man.  A  year  after  he  became  pub- 
lisher, he  wrote,  "I  find  myself  not  as  an 
arbitrary  wielder  of  authority  but  rather  as 
a  servant  to  the  course  of  events,  over  which 
I  have  no  control  and  to  which  I  must  react." 

Even  after  he  had  been  on  The  Times  for 
forty  years,  during  which  he  had  led  It  to 
spectacular  successes,  he  Was  giving  most  of 
the  credit  to  his  associates  and  conceding 
only  that  "the  backs  of  my  ears  are  not  as 
wet  as  they  were  ..." 

He  was  mortally  afraid  of  abusing  personal 
power,  or  the  power  of  the  paper.  He  was  al- 
ways reminding  himself  that  even  in  private 
conversation  what  he  said  might  carry  un- 
intended significance  because  of  the  position 
he  held,  and  either  hurt  somebody  or  give 
one  of  his  reporters  the  wrong  idea  that  he 
wanted  his  views  reflected  In  the  paper. 

Shortly  after  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
Joined  The  Times — almost  50  years  ago — Al- 
fred North  Whitehead  wrote  a  little  book 
called  "Symbolism"  in  which  he  said  some- 
thing which,  for  me,  describes  with  remark- 
able precision  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger's  prob- 
lems and  achievements  on  The  Times. 

"It  is  the  first  step  in  wisdom. "  Whitehead 
wrote,  "to  recognize  that  the  major  advances 
in  civilization  are  processes  which  all  but 
wreck  the  society  in  which  they  occur  .  .  . 

COMPETITIVE  BUSINESS 

"The  art  of  free  society  consists,  first,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  symbolic  code,  and 
secondly.  In  fearlessness,  of  revision.  .  .  . 
Those  societies  which  cannot  combine  rever- 
ence to  their  symbols  with  freedom  of  re- 
vision, must  ultimately  decay  from  anarchy 
or  from  .  .  .  slow  atrophy.  ..." 

This  may  help  us  understand.  Newspaper- 
ing  is  a  savagely  competitive  business.  You 
have  to  make  major  advances  or  die.  The 
graveyard  of  great  newspapiers,  alas,  Is  very 
wide  and  deep,  but  Arthur  Sulzberger  risked 
the  changes  and  made  the  advances. 

He  combined  reverence  to  the  symbol  and 
tradition  of  The  Times — and  reverence  is 
the  right  word — with  fearlessness  of  revision. 
This  Is  no  time  or  place  for  comparisons,  but 
in  most  newspapers,  the  owners  tend  to  con- 
solidate and  the  managers  to  innovate. 

Maybe  because  Arthur  Sulzberger  thought 
of  himself  In  terms  of  stewardship  rather 
than  of  ownership,  he  manEiged  to  strike  this 
difficult  balance  between  the  two,  and  my 
own  experience  with  him  was  that  he  was 
more  fearless  in  revision  than  most  of  us. 

What  is  particularly  Interesting  Is  how 
he  did  It.  He  didn't  have  the  particular  swing 
or  melody  of  our  craft  when  he  Joined  The 
Times  at  27. 

He  never  even  learned  how  to  run  a  type- 
writer. He  was  not  a  specialist  in  gathering 
news  or  advertising.  He  was  not  a  prophet 
of  the  coming  age. 

He  was  not  full  of  self-confidence  when  he 
took  over  and  he  didn't  even  begin  with  the 
confidence  of  all  his  associates,  but  by  any 
standards  of  excellence  or  commerce  or 
ethics,  he  was  a  remarkable  success. 

SIMPLE    INTECBITT 

The  explanation,  I  believe,  was  simple  In- 
tegrity. He  combined  a  general  ease  and 
charm  in  personal  relations  with  good  Judg- 
ment, a  belief  in  young  men  like  Orvll  Dry- 
foos  and  Arthxir  Ochs  Sulzberger  and  a  true 
and  natviral  morality  of  action. 

He  was  not  a  morallzer,  but  he  preserved 
that  vanishing  gift  of  actually  listening  to 
what  other  people  said  and  then  thinking 
about  It  before  he  answered. 
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The  result  was  that  men  went  away  from 
him  feeling  that  they  had  been  heard  out  to 
the  end  and  that  they  were  treated  fairly,  for 
he  had  the  gift  of  reminding  us.  by  his  gusto 
and  his  example,  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  enduring 
quality  of  his  example  and  character,  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  look  around. 

The  new  generation  of  this  family  Is  al- 
ready in  place,  with  another  Arthur  Sulz- 
berger at  its  head,  and  has  carried  The  Times 
to  even  greater  successes  than  ever  before, 
and  they  are  going  to  have  to  step  lively,  for 
the  next  generation  is  already  knocking 
at  the  door. 

The  test  of  great  leadership  Is  whether  It 
leaves  behind  a  situation  which  common 
sense  and  hard  work  can  deal  with  success- 
fully. 

Reverence  for  the  symbol  and  fearlessness 
of  revision — all  that  we  have  and  mean  to 
defend— all  that  and  iphlgene  Ochs  Sulz- 
berger, and  her  children,  and  their  children, 
who  will  learti  the  art  in  their  time. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.   12,  1968] 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 

By  any  standard  that  may  be  applied, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  was  a  great  figure 
in  Journalism.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
inherit  from  his  father-in-law,  Adolph  S. 
Ochs.  the  position  of  publisher  of  the  New 
York  rimes  at  the  death  of  the  latter  In 
1935.  The  Times  was  already  an  eminent 
Journal  of  wide  influence.  By  patient  atten- 
tion to  details  and  an  unflagging  interest 
in  the  sweep  of  world  events  he  built  it  into 
a   greater   institution  of   global   dimensions. 

One  of  his  primary  interests  appears  to 
have  been  to  strengthen  the  reputation  of 
the  rt'mej  as  a  "paper  of  record."  But  he 
also  played  a  leading  role  in  the  development 
of  interpretative  reporting  and  caused  the 
Times  to  speak  out  more  clearly  and  strongly 
on  the  issues  before  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

Though  he  hated  ostentation  and  worked 
most  effectively  in  the  background,  he  be- 
came a  powerful  influence  in  the  country 
for  civil  rights,  freedom  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. A  profound  believer  in  the  ability 
of  people  to  make  wise  decisions,  if  they 
are  properly  Informed,  he  took  a  most  seri- 
ous view  of  the  obligation  of  the  press  to 
keep    the    public   Informed. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  he  believed,  was 
the  right  of  the  reader  rather  than  of  the 
publisher.  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  great  newspaper  must  be 
more  than  the  shadow  of  one  man.  But  In 
the  long  years  that  he  presided  over  the  New 
York  Times  the  influence  of  his  strong  per- 
sonality and  his  deep  convictions  about  the 
role  of  a  newspaper  in  a  free  land  were 
powerfully  in  evidence.  His  death  at  the  age 
of  77  is  a  loss  not  only  to  Journalism  but 
also  to  the  common  human  struggle  for  Jus- 
tice, decency  and  honest  appraisal  of  how 
the  world  is  wagging. 

[FrcMn  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  16, 

1968) 

A  Journalistic  Tradition 

Around  newspaper  city  rooms  and  press- 
rooms it  is  traditional  to  underrate  the  role 
of  publishers  In  the  making  of  a  newspaper. 
But  the  truth  is  that  no  newspaper  can  be 
greater  than  the  vision  and  integrity  of  the 
man  who  makes  the  ultimate  decisions. 

The  New  York  Times  owes  its  tradition 
first  of  all  to  Adolph  Ochs.  That  tradition 
of  excellence,  thoroughness  and  integrity 
was  continued  and  strengthened  by  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  so  that  today  the  Times 
is  one  of  the  eminent  newspapers  of  the 
world. 

With  his  passing,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
leaves  both  a  priceless  gift  and  a  worthy 
challenge  to  those  who  come  after. 
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COMMUNITY  CLpBS  DAY  IN  ALBANY 

HON.  DANlEl.  BUTTON 

or   MBW   TOKK 
IN  THB  HOU8S  Ofr  RKPRBSBNTATIVBa 

Tuesday.  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  t^T.  Speaker,  In  support 
of  the  fine  work  clone  by  women's  orga- 
nizations In  the  city  of  Albany,  and  the 
efforts  of  radio  station  WOKO  in  aiding 
these  efforts,  I  InoQude  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  proclAmation  by  the  mayor 
of  Albany,  the  Honorable  Erastus  Com- 
ing, designating  January  6,  1969,  as  Com- 
munity Clubs  Day]  In  Albany.  The  proc- 
lamation follows: 

Pbocijimation  or  Tax  CrrT  or  Ai.bant 

Whereas,  the  womBn  of  the  City  of  Albany 
are  constantly  striving  through  private 
means  to  further  the  cultural,  civic  and 
charitable  alms  of  our  great  City;  and 

Whereas,  the  furtherance  of  these  alms 
requires TObg  and  dedicated  work,  and  money 
to  Tlnane*' worthwhile  projects;  and 

Whereas,  Radio  St|itlon  WOKO  has  realized 
this  ne«d,  and  will  Attempt  to  aid  women's 
organizations  throxigh  Community  Clubs 
Awards;  and  I 

Whereas,  the  largest  gathering  of  womens' 
organization  executives  In  Albany's  history 
will  meet  In  the  Connie  Center  Club  Room, 
January  6,  19S9,  to  ^OQUxience  this  endeavor; 

Now,  therefore,  A  Erastus  Coming  and. 
Mayor  of  the  City  ^i  Albany.  New  Tork,  in 
cooperation  with  R^dlo  Station  WOKO,  do 
hereby  designate  jE^uary  0,  1969,  as  Com- 
munity Clubs  Day  l|i  Albany,  and  call  upon 
all  citizens  to  fully  support  the  civic,  cultural 
and  charitable  womcns'  organizations  In  the 
City  of  Albany.  : 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of  Al- 
bany to  be  aiSzed  tills  16th  day  of  December, 
1968. 

I  EsASTUs  Corning, 

Mayor. 


THE     RELATIONBHIP     OP     COMMU- 
NISM AND  "plE  NEW  LEFT 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


OHIO 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROoIk.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
autumn,  1968.  edition  of  the  Texas  Quar- 
terly contained  a  valuable  treatment  of 
the  relationship  between  the  new  left 
and  communism.  Author  of  this  article  is 
Allan  C.  BrownfeW,  an  articulate,  well- 
versed  observer  of  both  the  radical  move- 
ment and  the  scope  of  Communist  swjtlvi- 
ties  and  aims.  In  addition  to  this  treat- 
ment, Mr.  Brownjeld  is  the  author  of  a 
report  entitled.  "The  New  Left" — 246 
pages — printed  asi  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee at  the  reQiiest  of  Senator  Dodd. 

I  reccnmnend  both  efforts  to  anyone  in- 
terested In  understanding  the  new  left 
and  especially  their  interactions  with  the 
Communists.  And  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Texas  Quarterly  in  the  Recoro 
following  my  remarks. 

Although  he  fln^s  that  the  relationship 
that  does  exist  is  in  many  instances  a 
close  partnership,  he  also  believes,  and  I 
think  correctly,  that  a  final  agglomera- 
tion, or  lack  of  one,  cannot  be  predicted. 

Olven  the  sepatation  between  the  two 
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camps  which  does  exist— On  ideology. 
tactics,  and  goals,  for  example — Brown- 
feld  details  how  the  shifting  la  being 
made  by  the  new  left  which  has  modified 
or  moved  toward  the  more  stable  organi- 
zation of  the  Commimists. 

The  relationship  exists  as  one  of  at- 
tacking the  common  enemy  more  often 
than  promoting  the  common  solution, 
especiaUy  in  the  fragmented  ranks  of  the 
new  left,  but,  even  so,  there  is  admitted 
use  by  both  camps  of  the  resources  of 
the  other  in  pursuit  of  even  these  nega- 
tive goals. 

Especially  Interesting  is  Brownfeld's 
discussion  of  the  new  left's  association 
with  the  Communists  in  light  of  their 
ignorance  of  communism's  contradic- 
tions arid  brutality — the  same  contradi<^- 
tions  and  brutality  they  ascribe  to  west- 
ern society. 

Although  where  this  partnership  is 
going  remains  uncertain,  where  it  now 
stands  is  expertly  examined  and  ex- 
posed. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Relationship  or  Commtjnism  and  thi 

New   Left 

(By  Allan  C.  BrownXeld) 

Tlie  Communist  Party  convention  for  1968 
was  noteworthy  in  the  sense  that  It  marked 
the  first  time  In  many  years  that  the  party 
had  nominated  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  But  It  was  even 
more  noteworthy  for  Its  statements  concern- 
ing the  New  Left  and  the  student  rebellions 
which  have  occurred  on  American  campuses 
during  the  past  year. 

The  leader  of  the  party's  youth  section 
stated  that  Communist  Party  members 
played  leading  roles  In  organizing  demonstra- 
tions at  several  colleges.  Gus  Hall,  secretary 
general  of  the  party,  declared  that  the  Com- 
munists supported  the  efforts  of  students  to 
win  more  Influence  and  a  greater  say  In  their 
colleges  and  universities.  The  Communists 
did  not,  however.  faU  to  point  out  that  some 
of  the  tactics  and  approaches  entered  into 
by  the  New  Left  left  something  to  be  desired. 
The  movement's  theories  on  revolution  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  according  to  the  Commu- 
nists, were  no  more  than  "petty  bourgeois 
radicalism"  and  lacked  any  basis  In  reality. 
Hall  roundly  condemned  groups  which  were 
peddling  an  "antl-worklng  class,  reactionary 
concept,  sugar-coated  by  left  phrases." 
(Washington  Post,  July  10,  1968) 

Commenting  upon  these  pronouncements, 
the  Washington  Post  pointed  out  that  "It 
used  to  be  the  fashion  to  denounce  as  fellow 
travelers  anyone  who  supported  any  move- 
ment the  Communists  claimed  they  were 
supporting.  But  It  was  the  Communists 
themselves  who  were  really  the  fellow-travel- 
ers— hitchhiking  on  the  bandwagon  of  so- 
cial Justice." 

The  New  Left  has  been  subjected  to  criti- 
cism as  being  no  more  than  a  vanguard  for 
Communism,  and  even  potentially  concilia- 
tory observers  have  found  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  relationship  between  the  Ideol- 
ogy of  the  student  rebels  and  that  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolutionaries.  It  Is  clear  that 
there  are  many  differences,  but  It  Is  also  clear 
that  In  many  Instances  there  Is  an  ever  closer 
partnership.  The  real  relationship  of  the  New 
Left  to  Communism  Is  more  obscure  than 
the  supporters  and  foes  of  the  movement 
would  make  It  appear.  It  Is  a  relationship 
Involving  great  passion,  but  the  passions  are 
of  both  love  and  hate.  Whether  It  wUl  end 
In  fratlclde,  disillusionment,  or  union  Is  not 
yet  possible  to  say. 

In  a  letter  published  In  the  Harvard  Crim- 
son from  the  Boston  Youth  Club  of  the 
Communist  Party,  It  Is  stated  q\ilt«  clearly 
that  Commxmlsts  Join  In  New  Left  groups. 
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The  letter  says  that  they  do  ao  not  to  further 
Commnnlsm,  but  to  advance  the  alms  of  the 
non-Conununlst  organisations.  The  letter 
states: 

"Communists  work  In  a  large  number  of 
organizations  other  than  their  own.  We  work 
In  these  organizations  to  achieve  the  stated 
alms  of  these  organizations — we  do  not  seek 
to  make  them  Into  Junior  Communist  par- 
ties.' We  seek  to  expyid  the  membership, 
and  to  democratize  ttft  structure,  of  these 
organizations.  We  also  work  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  people  In  these  organiza- 
tions, as  to  who  their  aUles  and  who  their 
opponents  are,  as  a  clear  perspective  facili- 
tates social  struggle.  We  will  be  found  in 
almost  any  organization  for  peace,  for  jobs, 
or  for  freedom  .  .  .  We  Join  with  people  in 
their  everyday  long-range  struggle  for  a  bet- 
ter life."   (October  29,   1966) 

Delineating  its  criticism  of  the  structure 
of  the  American  university,  the  letter  noted 
that  "Today,  the  trxistees  and  regents  of  most 
universities  read  like  a  Who's  Who  of  Llly- 
Whlte  American  Capitalism.  .  .  .  We  feel  that 
the  course  inadequacies  of  most  iinlversltles 
reflect  the  comp>oeltlon  of  their  controlling 
groups." 

Writing  In  the  Communist  theoretical  jour- 
nal. Political  Affairs,  James  Davis  states  In 
unequivocal  terms  that  Commiinlsts  are  part 
of  the  New  Left."  He  asks  the  following  rhe- 
torical question: 

"Are  young  Communists  not  In  reality  part 
of  the  New  Left?  Is  this  not  so,  despite  our 
more  advanced  Ideological  positions,  which 
stems  from  our  adherence  to  Marxlsm-Lenln- 
Ism?  Do  not  we  work  in  all  of  the  New  Left 
organizations:  are  not  there.  In  fact,  vast 
differences  In  the  strategy  and  tactics  which 
have  been  developed  by  non-party  people  in 
these  organizations?  In  other  words,  I  think 
It  Is  wrong  to  make  distinctions  In  terms  of 
New  Left,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  party 
position  on  the  other.  The  party,  or  Individ- 
uals within  It,  have  been  working  with  and  in 
New  Left  organizations."  (March  1968,  p.  49) 

Yet,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  Mr. 
Davis  makes  It  clear  that  the  goal  of  Com- 
munists Is  not  simply  to  assist  the  New  Left 
to  achieve  Its  own  goals.  "I  know."  he  con- 
cluded, "that  In  this  struggle  we  will  help 
them  and  therefore  ourselves,  and  go  for- 
ward together." 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
Included  In  Its  Port  Huron  Statement  of 
1962  a  denunciation  of  "colonialism,  com- 
munism, and  anti-communism."  At  its  1965 
convention,  S.D.S.  eliminated  from  Its  con- 
stitution clauses  barring  "advocates  and 
apologists  of  totalitarianism"  and  opposing 
"authoritarianism  both  of  Communism  and 
of  the  domestic  right"  because  they  felt  that 
such  provisions  were  "negative  and  exclu- 
sionary" and  "smacked  of  red  baiting."  Thus. 
S.D.S.  decided  to  welcome  Communists  as 
members  and  participants,  seeing  no  con- 
tradiction between  the  philosophy  of  the 
New  Left  and  that  of  the  Marxist- Leninist 
left. 

The  reasons  for  this  reversal  are  complex, 
and  have  not  really  been  defined.  One  cause 
app>ears  to  be  the  fact  that  whatever  Is 
popular  and  widely  done  and  advocated  must 
be,  for  young  people,  wrong  and  erroneous. 
If  members  of  the  "Liberal  Establishment" 
oppose  Communism,  do  not  wagjc  Commu- 
nists in  their  ranks,  and  consider  Commu- 
nism to  be  the  cause  of  the  Cold  War,  and 
since  the  "Establishment"  is  wrong  and  Is 
creating  a  hypocritical  and  dehumanized  so- 
ciety, then  It  must  follow  that  the  Com- 
munists are  really  all  right.  In  other  words, 
the  enemy  of  my  enemy  Is  my  friend. 

The  Communists  understand  the  change 
In  the  view  of  the  New  Left  toward  Com- 
munism In  much  clearer  terms  than  do  other 
observers.  Initially,  the  New  Left  stated  Its 
opposition  to  all  forma  of  totalitarianism. 
But,  as  Its  philosophy  evolved,  all  opposition 
to  totalitarianism  on  the  left  aeemM  to 
wither  away. 
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Commenting  on  this  change.  Bob  Heisler, 
wrote  the  foUowtng  in  Potitical  Affairs: 

"The  New  Left  has  undergone  t>aBlc  changes 
In  the  past  six  years.  These  changes  have 
by  and  large  all  been  In  a  jxjsttlve  direction. 
On  the  attitude  of  the  New  Left  to  the  So- 
ctaUst  World:  It  was  not  so  long  ago  when 
the  domteaat" "attitude  among  the  radical 
youth  of  the  sixties  was  a  "third  camp" 
I>osltlon  proclaiming  a  plague  on  both  your 
houses  to  the  east  and  west  .  .  .  The  in- 
creasing successes  of  the  worldwide  national 
liberation  movements,  the  Cuban  revolution, 
and  especially  the  radicalizing  and  deepen- 
ing effect  that  U.S.  naked  aggression  In 
Vietnam  has  had  on  the  thinking  of  today's 
Left  youth  have  all  been  factors  In  turning 
many  Laft  youth  from  the  "third  camp- 
stance  of  yesterday  to  today's  wide-spread 
New  Left  recognition  of  the  role  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  as  the  main  source  of  the 
world's  tension."  (March,  1966,  p.  46) 

Concluding  his  analysis  of  the  change 
which  has  overcome  the  New  Left,  Mr.  Heisler 
notes  that  "The  New  Left  has  moved  from 
an  abstract  concern  for  freedom  from  'totali- 
tarian' governments  which  characterized  Its 
thinking  during  the  'third  camp"  stage  to  a 
concern  for  freedom  here  In  America  In  the 
nitty  gritty  terms  of  an  end  to  poverty,  Jim 
crow,  and  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  dissent 
.  .  ."  Heisler  expresses  the  view  that  "The 
New  Left  has  moved  steadily  toward  a  Marxist 
approach  to  this  problem.  This  has  also  af- 
fected the  attitudes  toward  coalition  .  .  . 
Where  three  years  ago  exclusion  was  the  rule, 
today  It  Is  literally  a  dirty  word." 

The  Conununlsts  at  some  times  feel  the 
need  to  deny  that  their  association  with  the 
New  Left  Is  aimed  at  advancing  Communism, 
but  at  other  times  they  make  this  quite  clear. 
Political  Affairs  for  March  1986  states  that 
"We  view  united  fronts  as  a  necessary  tactical 
and  strategic  tool  for  the  accomplishments  of 
llnUted  political  objectives  within  the  on- 
going struggle  for  the  long-range  goal  of 
fundamental  social  transformation." 

The  New  Left  Is  subject  to  as  much  crit- 
icism from  rts.  Communist  allies  as  from 
those  who  deplore  the  fact  that  Communists 
have  been  admitted  to  membership.  The  fact 
that  such  criticism  Is  friendly,  and  Is  meant 
to  correct  certain  "fallacies"  In  the  New 
Left's  world  view  is  certainly  true.  But  It  la 
also  true  that  the  New  Left,  for  all  Its  flirta- 
tion with  the  Communists,  and  for  all  Its 
willingness  to  be  used  by  the  Communists, 
has  not  yet  adopted  a  Marxist  concept  of  man 
and  society. 

Michael  Myerson,  formerly  International 
secretary  of  the  W.E.B.  Du  Bols  Clubs,  states 
that  the  refusal  to  go  the  whole  way  with 
Communist  Ideology  Is  a  contradiction  In  the 
thinking  of  the  New  Left. 

Writing  in  the  New  World  Revieic,  he  noted 
that  such  a  contradiction  ".  .  .  is  In  large 
part  a  legacy  of  McCarthylspa,  during  which 
U.S.  radicalism,  and  its  young  successors, 
were  severely  damaged.  Thus,  the  new  radi- 
cals of  the  sixties  ha\-e  no  real  bridge  with 
their  past,  and  consequently  they  often  lack 
historical  perspective.  This  phencKnenon 
manifests  Itself  In  different  ways.  Some  of 
the  New  Left  beUeve  that  1960  was  the  year 
one;  nothing  else  matters.  Others,  while  re- 
jecting exclusionary  policies  of  anti-Commu- 
nism, are  deeply  affected  by  the  constant 
barrage  of  myths  that  come  at  them  In 
school,  in  church,  on  television.  In  the  papers, 
etc.  So  there  Is  a  subtle  New  Left  'antl-Com- 
munlsm'  or  rather  'know-nothlnglsm.'  One 
third  of  the  world  (that  third  which  Is  In 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  young  radicals 
here)  is  considered  irrelevant.  The  other  two 
thirds  are  'relevant'  but  it  is  unclear  In  what 
way."  (November  1966,  p.  60) 

Myerson  criticized  the  New  Left  for  Its 
political  lack  of  sophistication,  and  notes 
that: 

Many  young  people  now  becoming  Left  iB 
this  country,  who  fiercely  beUeve  In  self  d*- 
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termination  for  (01  peoples  and  are  truly 
committed  to  the  cause  of  peace,  stlU  do  not 
understand  that  the  socialist  countries  are 
the  greatest  force  for  peace  and  the  greatest 
allies  of  national  liberation  movements.  Nor 
do  they  realize  that  It  Is  due  to  Soviet, 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  prudence  today  that 
we  are  still  alive. 

Though  championing  the  New  Left,  work- 
ing with  It,  and  eren  claiming  to  be  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  It,  the  Communists  are  some- 
what concerned  with  the  failure  of  the  New 
Left  to  apply  the  Marxist  philosophy  to  all 
situations.  The  Communists  fear  that  the 
New  Left  critique  of  the  American  society 
will  not  go  far  enough,  and  will  not  result 
In  an  awareness  by  young  people  that  only 
Communism  can  cure  the  problem. 

The  difference  between  the  "alienation"  of 
the  New  Left  and  that  discussed  In  Marxism 
was  pointed  out  by  Don  Hammerqulst  In  an 
article  in  Political  Affairs: 

"In  this  country  there  Is  the  New  Left  whose 
critique  of  capitalism  (or  the  system  of  the 
Establishment)  Is  based  on  what  It  does  to 
individuals  and  to  their  relatlonshlfis  with 
each  other.  For  them,  the  alienated  indi- 
vidual, not  the  exploited  class,  is  the  primary 
p>olnt  of  reference.  You  can  see  this  In  their 
terminology.  In  such  key  concepts  as:  multi- 
versity. Establishment  (bureaucracy,  ma- 
nipulation— or,  at  the  other  pole — commu- 
nity, love,  participation,  commitment.  But. 
usually  this  U  not  the  alienated  Individual 
of  Marxist  theory,  whose  alienation  stems 
from  the  nature  of  the  work-process  under 
capitalism.  Instead,  It  Is  closer  to  the 
alienated  Individual  of  the  existentialist — 
Isolated,  "lonely,"  condemned  to  total  re- 
sponsibility for  his  actions,  defenseless  In  his 
"absurd"  struggle  with  the  forces  which  op- 
press him."  (October  1966,  p.  20) 

Hammerqulst  mocked  the  philosophy  of 
"nonviolence"  to  which  a  portion  of  the  New 
Left  adheres,  and  expressed  the  view  that 
"The  forces  brutalizing  and  degrading  man 
are  so  massive  that  to  say  that  they  can  only 
be  countered  by  personal  and  doctrinal  non- 
violence is  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  coun- 
tered at  all." 

The  Communist  answer,  which  he  urged 
the  New  Left  to  accept,  and  which  some  seg- 
ments of  the  New  Left  appear  to  have  ac- 
cepted. Is  that  "...  It  can  be  countered  by 
overthrowing  the  social  conditions  and  Insti- 
tutions responsible." 

Though  the  Communists  applaud  the  New 
Left's  critique  of  what  is  wrong  with 
America,  they  feel  that  the  New  Left's  only 
answer  Is  "to  live  the  good  life,  to  transform 
yourself  and  to  transcend  your  circum- 
stances." The  Communist  answer,  of  course. 
is  to  transform  society,  through  the  use  of 
force  If  necessary. 

The  teaching  function  of  Communism  has 
had  a  significant  effect  upon  the  thinking 
of  the  New  Left.  More  and  more  the  New  Left 
has  come  to  agree  that  society  must  be  to- 
tally transformed  before  any  of  what  It  con- 
siders to  be  present  evils  may  be  corrected. 
In  addition,  Its  view  of  what  Communism  Is 
really  about  has  undergone  a  significant 
change. 

In  an  article  In  The  New  World  Revietc, 
Prank  Emspack,  chairman  of  the  National 
Coordinating  OtHnmtttee  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  set  forth  the  perspec- 
tive which  the  New  Left  has  adopted  con- 
cerning both  foreign  policy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  role  of  (>Dmmunlsts  in  the  move- 
ment on  the  other. 
Ho  Ktated : 

Many  people  In  the  peace  movement  have 
begun  to  view  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
policy  making  Tit  a  fundamentally  different 
Ught.  Bather  thaa«looklng  at  it  as  something 
that  is  decided  us  those  in  authority — by 
the  "exp>erts" — the  peace  coovement  has 
begun  to  show  that  foreign  policy  should 
be  decided  by  all  of  us.  We  have  b«gun  to 
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make  a  basic  reappraisal  not  only  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  but  of  the  manner  In  which  it  is 
formulated.  Many  of  us  are  no  longer  criti- 
cizing President  Johnson  or  others  because 
they  made  a  wrong  decision  at  some  point — 
we  are  attacking  President  Johnsons  right 
to  make  the  decision  in  the  first  place.  (De- 
cember 1965,  p.  8) 

Concerning  the  subject  of  Conununlsm, 
Emspack  was  quite  clear: 

.  .  .  the  nature  of  the  peace  movement 
is  changing.  We  are  not  a  "loval  opposi- 
tion" peace  movement.  We  arev  a  peace 
movement  that  will  continue  to  attack  the 
nation's  politics  in  time  of  war  it  we  feel 
that  the  policy  Is  morally  and  politically 
wrong.  The  internal  nature  of  the  peace 
movement  Is  changing.  Many  of  us  wlU  not 
accept  any  reason  for  excluding  anyone  from 
participating  In  the  fight  fcM-  peace  .  .  . 

What  this  means  Is  that  while  Communlstfi 
were  often  excluded  from  non-Communist 
demonstrations  and  efforts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Left's  movement  against  the  war, 
they  were  later  welcomed  as  allies  in  a  similar 
and  Just  cause. 

The  Communist  Party  has  been  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  growth  of  the  New  Left  and 
has  made  every  effort  to  increase  Its  own 
Influence  within  the  movement.  In  his  key- 
note address  at  the  eighteenth  national  Con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
leader  Gus  Hall  stated : 

"The  most  advanced  sector  of  the  broad 
developing  force  of  the  new  political  con- 
sciousness Is  the  emerging  left  trend.  This 
is  the  expression  of  the  process  of  radlcallza- 
tlon  that  takes  place  as  a  result  of  all  cur- 
rent struggles.  Thus  there  Is  a  left  trend  In 
the  peace  movement.  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. In  the  labor  movement,  amongst  the 
very  active  and  militant  wwnen's  movements. 
It  is  an  especially  powerful  factor  In  the 
youth  movement."  (June  22-26.  1966) 

Hall  stated  that  the  Communist  Party 
should  be  the  catalyst  and  teacher  of  the 
New  Left.  The  New  Left,  he  said,  must  even- 
tually make  a  decision:  "Either  you  stay  on 
the  level  of  reforming  capitalism  as  an  end 
In  Itself.  Or  you  move  up  to  a  revolutionary 
level  where  you  continue  to  flght  for  reforms 
but  where  you  now  have  a  longer  range  goal, 
where  you  will  now  use  the  objective  devel- 
opments to  bring  an  end  to  capitalism  and 
its  replacement  by  socialism." 

While  the  New  Left  has  failed  to  under- 
stand the  goals  which  the  Communists  have 
with  regard  to  dominating  the  movement  Bind 
altering  Its  course  to  serve  Communist  pur- 
poses, these  goals  have  been  set  forth  vividly 
and  clearly  as  can  be  seen  from  these  ex- 
cerpts. 

The  New  Left,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
has  faced  Communism  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Part  of  it  Is  avowedly  Marxist,  sxipportlng  the 
Viet  Cong  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  urging 
a  total  transformation  of  our  society  along 
Commtmlst  lines.  Another  part  of  the  New 
Left  welcomes  Communist  participation  in 
its  organizations,  while  not  accepting  a 
Marxist  critique  of  the  problems  of  the 
American  society.  These  New  Left  members 
speak  of  participatory  democracy  rather  than 
the  dominance  of  the  proletariat.  The  Com- 
munists hope  that  with  Increased  efforts 
they  can  convert  these  non-Marxist  New  Left 
members  to  their  own  way  of  thinking. 

In  his  volume.  A  Prophetic  Minority.  Jack 
Newfield,  one  of  the  early  participants  In  the 
movement,  states  that  many  New  Left  mem- 
bers ".  .  .  are  sometimes  hopelessly  romantic, 
especially  romantic  about  unromantlc  aber- 
rations like  violence  and  authoritarianism. 
Some  (rf  them  don't  quite  understand  what 
non-democratic  socialism  has  done  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  live  under  its  yoke.  .  .  ." 
(New  York,  New  American  Library.  March 
1967,  p.  17) 

In  hla  Introduction  to  A  Prophetic  Minor- 
ity, Michael  Harrington,  long-time  leader  of 
the  League  i<»  Industrial  Democracy,  states, 
.  .  tbe  a-ConunaolsKi  of  the  New  Left  U 
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too  agnoatlc  a  position  In  a  world  In  which 
the  bureaucratic  collectlvlst  society  of  Com- 
munlom  la  both  a  tnodel  for  forced  Indus- 
trialisation (China)  and  for  the  continua- 
tion of  dictatorship  even  after  capital  has 
been  accumulated." i  (p.  13) 

There  Is  no  longer  within  the  New  Left  a 
sizable  group  whlcn  will  affirm  that  Com- 
munism Is  totalitarian,  as  did  the  Students 
(or  a  Democratic  S^lety  In  their  founding 
document.  While  rojectlng  particular  Com- 
munist solutions  to  particular  problems, 
many  in  the  New  Left  now  state  that  there 
Is  no  danger  either  to  the  United  States  or 
the  world  from  thq  left.  All  such  dangers, 
they  state,  emanate  jfrom  the  right. 

In  October  1967,  ft  meeting  took  place  In 
Czechoslovakia  betw^n  forty  Americans  and 
two  delegations  of  Vietnamese  revolution- 
aries. Christopher  J^ncks,  a  young  writer  on 
the  staff  of  The  Sei4  Republic,  attended  this 
is  return  described  his 
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Jencks  described 
other  this  way : 

"The  common  bo4d  between  the  New  Left 
Liberation  Front  is 
ream  or  a  common  ex- 
on  enemy;  the  U.S. 
ystem,  the  Establlsh- 
adlcals'  admiration  for 
the  NX.F.  stems  fr^m  the  feeling  that  the 
N.L.P.  is  resisting  The  Enemy  successfully, 
whereas  they  are  nod" 

The  basis  for  coalition  in  this  sense  is  not 
what  you  are  for,  b|it  what  you  are  against. 
It  Is  possible  to  op)>ose  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  decisictn  making  In  the  United 
States  from  many  different  vantage  points, 
including  all  posslbfle  variations  of  the  to- 
talitarian approach.;  The  new  Left  has  not 
yet  accepted  any  of  these  totalitarian  ap- 
proaches, but  insislj  upon  believing  that  a 
common  enemy  Is  m  some  way  a  basis  for 
friendship  and  evenj  partnership. 

The  New  Left  understands  the  Inequities 
our  society  has  pl^ed  in  the  path  of  Its 
Negro  citizens.  It  understands  that  our  his- 
tory books  may  say  6ne  thing,  and  that  real- 
ities at  different  times  and  places  may  give 
evidence  of  a  contiadlctory  feeling.  Young 
people  are  aware  ok  the  double  standards 
pr8M:ticed  by  their  oarents  and  their  teach- 
ers, j 

What  they  do  not  know  Is  that  all  of  us 
are  fallible  human  jbelngs,  and  none  of  us 
is  prefect.  This,  perhaps.  Is  learned  with 
time.  They  are  una^oaxe  of  the  Soviet  murder 
of  the  Kulaks,  they  are  unaware  of  the 
Soviet  persecution  of  the  Jews,  they  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion was  put  down  \flth  the  use  of  extraordi- 
narily brutal  forcd,  they  have  not  read 
Khrushchev's  admlealon  of  the  brutaUty 
practiced  under  Stalin.  Thus.  Communism 
enters  the  picture  w|th  its  verbal  pronounce- 
ments of  a  better  anid  less  hypocritical  world. 
Young  people,  wishing  to  believe  the  best 
and  not  knowing  an^  better,  think  they  have 
found  a  new  truth. i  The  current  period  for 
the  New  Left  seems  to  be  a  period  of  grap- 
pling with  It.  I 

One  student,  attempting  to  explain  the 
distinction  between  the  New  Left  and  C<»n- 
munlsm  stated  thai 
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"The  student  groups  affiliated  with  the  old 
sects — Communist,  Trotskyist,  and  Social- 
ist— remedn  small  and  Isolated  and  are  seen 
by  the  New  Left  as  elitist,  doctrinaire,  and 
manipulative.  The  enthusiasts  of  SNCC  and 
SDS  do  not  engage  in  sterile,  neurotic  de- 
bates over  Kronstadt  or  the  pinpoints  of 
Marxist  doctrine.  They  are  thoroughly  In- 
digenous radicals;  tough,  democratic.  Inde- 
pendent, creative,  activist,  unsentimental." 
{Motive.   October    1965,   p.   31) 

Answering  charges  of  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.  Jimmy  Garrett,  writing  in 
the  organization's  April  1965  newsletter, 
states:  "Man,  the  Communists,  they're  empty 
man.  empty.  They've  got  the  same  stale  ideas, 
the  same  bureaucracy  .  .  .  When  he  gets 
mixed  up  with  us,  a  Commie  dies  and  a  per- 
son develops.  They're  not  subverting  us,  we're 
subverting  them." 

Many  Intellectuals  on  the  "Old  Left,"  often 
critical  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  themselves, 
have  been  very  critical  of  the  New  Left  and 
its  excesses.  Thomas  Kahn  of  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  called  the  New  Left 
"panic  disguised  as  moral  superiority." 
Bayard  Rustln.  the  civil  rights  leader,  warned 
that  the  New  Left  Is  displaying  "a  groping 
fascination  with  violence."  Irving  Howe  noted 
that  "What  you  have  in  the  New  Left  is 
denunciatory  revolutionary  talk  among 
young  people  who  don't  have  the  slightest 
revolutionary  impulse.  It  leads  to  souring 
and  to  enormoxia  malaise."  These  thoughts 
were  expressed  at  a  meeting  held  in  New 
York's  Woodstock  Hotel  In  May  1967.  {New 
York  Times,  May  17,  1967,  p.  33) 

Many  on  the  pro-Communist  left  are  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  some  are  attempt- 
ing to  draw  clear  lines  between  the  New 
Left  and  the  Marxist  and  Maoists.  Carl 
Braden,  executive  director  of  the  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund,  made  this  clear: 

Let's  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  New  Left 
unless  it  Is  in  a  quotation  by  someone.  The 
term  is  nonsensical,  in  my  opinion;  it  was 
devised  and  has  been  pushed  into  the  vo- 
cabulary by  social  democrats  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  keep  young  people  away  from 
the  so-called  Old  Left,  to  wit.  the  Marxist 
parties  and  militant  Independent  socialists. 
(National  Guardian,  May  13.  1967) 

The  Communists  have  for  many  years  at- 
tempted to  use  "the  peace  movement"  for 
their  own  purposes.  In  an  article  published 
in  1958,  Communist  Party  leader  Arnold 
Johnson  urged  Communists  to  "support,  en- 
courage and  help  develop  broad  community 
peace  movements  and  organlztlons  centering 
at  present  on  the  issue  of  stopping  the 
atomic  tests."  He  told  party  members  to  be 
flexible,  to  be  willing  to  work  with  pacifists 
and  conscientious  objectors.  The  reason: 

In  working  with  others,  it  often  means 
finding  a  new  formulation  in  a  speech  which 
is  more  expressive  of  the  conunon  objective. 
We  can  afford  to  learn  from  others  while 
contributing  our  ideas.  We  must  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  function  within  the  bounds  of 
an  organizational  program  .  .  .  peace  Is  the 
central  Issue  of  our  politics  and  our  orga- 
nization. ("Halt  the  Tests"  in  Party  Voice, 
No.  2.  1958) 

The  Communists,  In  recent  years,  have  been 
implementing  the  policy  which  Arnold  John- 
son set  forth  in  1958.  They  have  attempted 
to  use  the  New  Left,  the  peace  movement, 
and  other  dissenting  groups  to  support  Com- 
munist aims.  Often,  they  have  met  with 
great  success. 

The  New  Left  has  been  compared  with  a 
group  called  the  Wandervogel  which  existed 
In  Germany  in  the  period  after  World  War  I. 
Its  gospel  was  "love,  not  power"  and  it  found 
many  disciples,  traveling  from  town  to  town. 
The  long  haired  boys  and  girls,  walking  bare- 
footed or  with  sandals,  often  practiced  free 
love  and  displayed  many  fiowers.  Wreaths 
with  thousands  of  flowers  were  In  evidence  at 
their  meetings,  and  wherever  they  went  they 
attracted  many  converts. 
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Discussing  this  German  youth  group.  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Laquer  of  the  Institute  of  Con- 
_t«Bfporary  History  in  London  points  out  that: 

It  all  sounded  very  profound  and  various 
gurus  had  great  acclaim,  even  though  their 
parables  were  hardly  applicable  at  a  time  of 
political  and  social  crisis  .  .  .  the  group  broke 
up.  Some  became  Fascists,  others  Commu- 
nists. There  was  the  underlying  readiness  to 
believe  that  not  only  Germany  had  failed,  but 
that  society  as  a  whole  was  in  a  state  of  deep 
and  Irremediable  decay.  It  was  an  age  of  un- 
certainty^ of  dissolving  beliefs  and  of  an  ap- 
proach to'nlhlllsm.  But  since  young  people, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  persist  In  nihilism  for  very 
long,  except  as  a  pose,  everyone  was  very 
desperately  groping  for  revolutionary  new 
ideas  and  solutions  to  the  problem.  (Wash- 
ington Post,  January  7,  1968) 

Laquer  believes  that  the  youthful  rebellion 
cannot  be  psychologically  explained  In 
pseudo-Marxist  terms  with  reference  to  eco- 
nomic grievances  but.  on  the  contrary,  such 
rebellions  occur  only  in  times  of  prosperity 
and  after  a  prolonged  period  of  uninterrupted 
economic  growth. 

He  states: 

That  a  youth  movement  of  protest  did  not 
develop  in  1930  or  in  1946  is  no  accident. 
In  a  real  crisis,  few  people  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  pwnder  the  discontents  of 
civilization  and  cultural  pessimism  becomes 
a  luxury  few  can  afford.  There  are  more 
urgent  tasks  to  be  faced,  such  as  the  question 
of  physical  survival.  The  restlessness  of 
youth,  its  Innate  revolutionary  spirit,  Its 
unwillingness  to  accept  established  norms  is 
a  natural  part  of  the  human  condition,  but 
it  can  manifest  Itself  in  the  particular  way 
we  are  now  experiencing  only  In  times  of 
relative  peace  and  prosperity  and  only  in  a 
bourgeois  milieu.  (Washington  Post,  Janu- 
ary 7.  1968) 

The  earlier  movement  was  a  protest  against 
what  young  people  considered  to  be  outworn 
traditions  and  values.  But  the  earlier  move- 
ment also  created  new  ideas  and  new  forms 
of  expression.  The  current  movement  has 
been  less  strong  on  the  creative  side.  Laquer 
said  that  the  older  movement  developed  In 
its  members  "qualities  of  sincerity,  decency, 
open-mlndedness  and  Idealism."  But  it  also 
made  them  "profoundly  antl-democratlc" 
and  the  "easy  prey  of  philosophical  charla- 
tans and  political  demagogues  preaching  all 
kinds  of  eccentric  doctrines." 

What  the  New  Left  has  accepted,  by  and 
large,  is  not  Communism,  or  Marxism,  but  a 
destructive  nihilism.  While  iirging  "partici- 
patory democracy"  they  have  turned  to  such 
philosophers  as  Professor  Herbert  Marcuse  as 
their  heroes.  In  a  book  called  "A  Critique  of 
Pure  Tolerance,"  Marcuse  gives  us  some  idea 
why  the  New  Left  is  so  strenuous  about 
claiming  liberty  for  itself  but  unwilling  to 
grant  liberty  to  others.  People  confused  about 
politics,  he  says,  don't  really  know  how  to 
use  freedom  of  speech  correctly — turning 
such  freedom  Into  "an  Instriiment  for  ab- 
solving servitude."  so  that  "that  which  is 
radically  evil  now  appears  as  good."  They 
employ  their  freedom  for  Improper  purposes. 

Having  established  this  premise,  Marcuse 
recommends  "the  withdrawal  of  toleration 
of  speech  and  assembly  from  group>s  and 
movements  which  promote  aggressive  poli- 
cies, armament,  chauvinism,  racial  and  re- 
ligious discrimination  or  which  oppose  the 
extension  of  public  services."  He  says  the  cor- 
rect political  attitude  Is  one  of  "Intolerance 
against  movements  from  the  right  and  tol- 
eration of  movements  from  the  left."  While 
Marcuse  Is  critical  of  the  bureaucratization 
of  the  3ovlet  Union  and  China,  what  he  pro- 
poses, In  essence,  is  a  dictatorship  of  the  left. 

The  New  Left  knows  that  the  American 
society  of  today  is  rapidly  moving  toward  one 
in  which  the  individual  may  become  obsolete. 
Professor  Zibignlew  Brzezlnskl  of  Columbia 
University  and  conservative  commentator 
James  Burnham  have  both  agreed  that  there 
Is  a  strong  reactionary  element  in  the  New 
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Left  rebellion.  Observing  the  coming  age  of 
technocracy,  the  New  Left  resembles  the  Lud- 
dites who.  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Rev- 
oluUon.  smashed  all  of  the  machines,  hoping 
thereby  to  forestall  their  effect. 

The  values  enunciated  by  the  New  Left 
often  sound  quite  conservative:  individual- 
ism democracy,  decentralization.  The  tacUcs, 
however,  are  far  different.  They  Involve  vio- 
lence, and  the  silencing  of  all  those  who 
disagree.  Also  involved  U  a  blindness  to  his- 
tory, and  a  willingness  to  make  common 
cavise  with  Communism,  a  movement  which 
stands  for  all  of  the  things  which  the  New 
Left  so  vigorously  opposes,  except  that  the 
New  Left  does  not  seem  aware  of  this  reality. 

If  the  New  Left  succeeds  In  tearing  down 
a  society  about  whose  replacement  It  seems 
unooncerned.  It  may  be  certain  that  others 
have  a  blueprint  for  such  a  contingency. 
This  U  what  the  Communists  are  counting 
on  and  the  New  Left,  If  It  la  to  remain  true 
to  Ita  own  highest  Ideals,  must  not  permit 
IteeU  to  play  the  role  of  a  Trojan  horse.  This 
remains  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges 
faced  by  the  movement. 


CANADA  AND  NATO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  uovisuMk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should 
NATO  leaders  plead  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Trudeau  of  Canada  to  remain  in 
NATO? 

Canada,  under  Trudeau,  has  compro- 
mised its  position  with  the  free  world 
and  should  be  excluded  from  NATO  par- 
ticipaUon  in  the  interests  of  naUonl^l 
defense  smd  national  security. 

Our  State  Department  and  military 
leaders  must  be  aware  that  last  month 
Trudeau's  leaders  decided  Canada 
should  not  only  recognize  Red  China,  but 
also  seek  full  diplomatic  relations. 

Profit  from  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat 
to  mainland  China  and  Castro's  Cuba 
may  be  an  excuse  for  departing  from  the 
free  world  bloc;  however,  diplomatic  re- 
lations mean  exchanges  between  Canada 
and  Communist  China  which  can  but 
endanger  security  with  NATO  and  the 
United  States  as  well. 

We  Americans  can  perform  one  func- 
tion to  help  awaken  our  friends,  the  Ca- 
nadians, to  their  retrogressive  leader— 
the  Canadian  Castro— by  boycotting  Ca- 
nadian products  and  cutting  off  Amer- 
ican finance  and  investment.  Simply  help 
the  Canadian  people  decide  who  they 
need  the  most — their  American  neigh- 
bors, tourism,  and  markets  or  Ti-udeau, 
Mao,  Castro,  and  the  Communist  grain 
market. 

Little  wonder  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  questioned  the  Canadian  absten- 
tion on  the  U.N.  October  30,  1968,  vote 
calling  for  arms  and  moral  support 
for  guerrillas — Chinese  Communist 
armed  and  trained— to  attack  their 
former  Commonwealth  allies,  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa. 

The  answer  is  now  evident.  Trudeau, 
by  voting  might  have  alienated  his  Com- 
munist grain  allies  with  a  loss  of  their 
market 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  clippings  from 
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the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star  and 

from  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mall  as 

follows: 

{From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Dec.  19,  19681 
Cakada  Rkpcoct^  Plaknino  Ftna.  Recocni- 

TIOK     of     PKKJJIC 

(By  Michael  Cope) 

Toronto. — Canada  has  suddenly  decided 
to  seek  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Com- 
munist China.  The  move  also  may  mean 
breaking  off  relations  with  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
Nationalist  government  In  Taiwan. 

The  Canadian  decision,  reportedly  taken  at 
a  cabinet  meeUng  in  Ottawa  yesterday,  and 
still  not  officially  announced,  Is  the  first  ma- 
jor policy  shift  by  Prime  Minister  Plerre- 
Elllott  Trudeau. 

It  Is  part  of  a  wide-ranging  over-all  foreign 
policy  review  ordered  by  Trudeau  following 
his  Liberal  party's  win  in  last  June's  general 
election.  Other  policy  changes  still  under 
consideration  Include  possible  Canadian 
withdrawal  from  both  NATO  and  NORAD 
(North  American  Air  Defense  Command) . 

The  China  question  was  reportedly  de- 
cided before  the  other  Issues  so  Canada's 
new  position  could  be  anaounced  before 
President-elect  Rldiard  M.  NUon  Is  sworn  In 
on  Jan.  20. 

KXr     TOPIC 

It  wlU  undoubtedly  be  a  major  topic  when 
Secretary  of  State  designate  WllUam  P.  Rog- 
ers meets  vrtth  Canadian  External  Affairs 
Minister  Mitchell  Sharp,  probably  late  next 
month. 

Ottawa  sources  Indicated  a  statement  will 
be  made  by  the  government  after  the  New 
Year's  holiday. 

Ever  since  he  took  over  as  prime  minister 
from  Letter  Pearson  last  April.  Trudeau  has 
been  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  Peking 
regime.  ,^     ,,„, 

As  long  ago  as  last  May  29  he  said:  We 
have  an  economic  Interest  In  trade  with 
China  and  a  pollttcal  Interest  In  preventing 
tensions  between  China  and  Ite  neighbors, 
but  especially  between  China  and  the  United 
States. 

MAJOR     SPY     BASE 

"Canada  has  long  advocated  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  mainland  China  and  its  inclusion 
in  world  affairs." 

Ever  since  this  statement  the  American 
Embassy  in  Ottawa  reportedly  has  been 
lobbying  strongly  to  dissuade  Canada.  A 
Chinese  Communist  diplomatic  post  In  Can- 
ada, the  Americans  have  argued,  would  be- 
come a  major  spy  base  and  seriously  threaten 
North  American  security. 

Ottawa  sources  said  Trudeau  was  anxious 
to  adopt  a  two-China  policy — equal  recog- 
nition of  both  Communist  Peking  and  Na- 
tionalist Taiwan— but  preliminary  talks  with 
the  Communlsta  suggested  Peking  Inslsta 
Canada  recognize  their  sovereignty  over  all 
of  China.  Including  Taiwan. 

The  prime  minister's  earlier  reference  to 
Canada  trade  relations  with  Conununlst 
China  refers  to  wheat  sales  In  the  past  few 
years. 

WHEAT     ACCORD 

Under  the  present  three-year  wheat  agree- 
ment with  Peking,  which  expires  next  July, 
the  Chinese  agreed  to  buy  a  maximum  of 
270-milllon  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  for 
$470-mllUon.  By  last  month,  Peking  had 
ordered  255  million  bushels. 

There  have  been  suggestions  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  Canada  conducts  most  of  Ita  trading 
relations  with  the  Communists,  that  future 
wheat  agreementa  may  depend  on  diplomatic 
recognition. 

The  Ottawa  report  that  Canada  has  at  last 
decided  to  grant  that  recognition  Is  sub- 
stantiated by  a  memorandum  Issued  by  the 
External  Affairs  Department  to  all  Canadian 
foreign  missions  that  In  future  the  term  "Red 
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China-  or  "Mainland  China"  must  not  be 
used.  Instead  the  Communist  nation  should 
be  referred  to  by  Its  formal  title.  "The  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China." 

Similarly,  another  memorandum  Instructed 
that  all  official  correspondence  refer  to  the 
Taiwan  Nationalist  regime  simply  as  the 
"Government  of  Formosa." 

CRmCISM  FORESEEN 

Undoubtedly  the  Canadian  decision  will  be 
unpopular  in  Washington  and  reflects  Tru- 
deau's decision  to  chart  an  independent  for- 
eign policy  course  which  will  certainly  be  in 
conflict  with  U.S.  policies. 

One  Ottawa  source  suggested,  though,  it 
was  Trudeau's  belief  that  the  new  NUon 
administration  will  be  most  flexible  at  the 
beginning  of  Its  term  of  office. 

Canada's  first  ambassador  to  Communist 
China  Is  expected  to  be  Chester  Ronnlng,  73, 
the  country's  foremost  expert  on  Asian  affairs 
who  was  born  at  Fancheng  In  Hupeh  prov- 
ince, where  hla  parenta  were  Norwegian  Lu- 
theran missionaries.  He  speaks  fluent  Man- 
darin. 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  deal  successfully  with 
Asia's  problems  until  we  recognize  what  has 
taken  place  In  China  and  set  up  diplomatic 
machinery  to  cope  with  the  many  problems 
which  must  be  dealt  with  to  ensure  peaceful 
settlements,"  he  has  declared. 


Canada's    PosmoN    on    Rhodesia    Attackhj 

n*    TOBONTO 

"Canada  should  have  voted  no."  says 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mall. 

On  October  30th  the  U.N.  Trusteeship 
Committee  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  use  of  force  against  Rhodesia  despite  the 
objections  of  the  main  Western  nations  in- 
cluding Britain/  and  the  U.S.,  who  voted 
against  th^  rMOlution.  The  Canadian  repre- 
sentative, tuiwever.  abstained  and  subse- 
quently, w^en  the  resolution  went  to  the 
General  Assembly,  abstained  again.  An  edi- 
torial In  the  Toronto  (Ontario)  Globe  and 
Mall  early  in  November  severely  criticised 
the  Canadian  position. 

"Why."  it  states,  "did  Canada's  repre- 
sentative m  the  United  Nations  fall  to  op- 
jxjse  an  Afro-Asian  resolution  before  the 
General  Assembly's  Trusteeship  Committee 
which  caUed,  among  other  things,  for  the 
use  of  force  by  Britain  to  oust  lan  Smith's 
regime  in  Rhodesia  and  for  arms  and  moral 
support  for  guerrillas? 

"True,  our  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee. Marvin  Gelber.  did  not  vote  /or  the 
resolution.  Canada  simply  abstained.  But 
what  utter  nonsense.  One  either  supports  or 
opposes  violence — there  U  no  place  here  for 
abstention.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Gelber.  In  an  interview,  offered  this 
justification:  'If  Canada  Is  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  the  usefulness  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  this  (Rhodeslan)  situ- 
ation. It  has  to  earn  the  confidence  of  the 
African  States,  who  are  very  skeptical.  We 
are  avoiding  widening  the  gap  between  the 
white  states  and  others'.  .  .  . 

•Among  the  nine  paragraphs  on  which  we 
would  have  abstained  on  a  paragraph-by- 
paragraph  vote,  the  most  startling  called  on 
all  states  to  render  moral  and  material 
assistance  to  Zimbabwe  freedom  fighters  In 
the  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Smith 
regime.  Why  abstain  on  this?  Are  we  not 
opposed  to  anything  that  could  turn  the 
Rhodeslan  situation  from  a  battle  of  words 
to  a  war  of  weapons? 

"Politicians,  and  nations,  cannot  please  all 
the  people  all  the  time.  Nor  should  they.  We 
are  not  at  the  United  Nations  to  make 
friends  by  bending  otir  Etandfcxds;  we  are 
there  to  Influence  people  by  standing  up  for 
our  principles.  As  long  as  paragraphs  incit- 
ing violence  were  attached  to  Wednesday's 
document.  It  was  a  bad  package.  Canada 
should  have  voted  no." 
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McSHANE 

RYAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jantiary  7,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  M|.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
untimely  death  (it  James  J.  P.  McShane, 
formerly  Chief  Marshal  of  the  United 
States,  who  diedl  on  December  23,  1968. 

As  a  policeman  and  detective  for  the 
New  York  City  |*ollce  Department,  and 
as  Chief  US.  Mafshal,  Mr.  McShane  was 
dedicated  to  upholding  the  law  and  se- 
curing Justice.  His  work  over  the  many 
decades  with  wHich  he  was  associated 
with  law  enforcepient  was  always  of  the 
highest  quality,  bnd  his  courage  in  the 
face  of  danger  n^ver  wavered. 

Although  his  record  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  was  an  outstand- 
ing one,  he  will  probably  be  best  remem- 
bered far  his  wor)c  as  Chief  Marshal  dur- 
ing the-period  o<  civil  rights  confronta- 
tion in  the  South.  He  was  present  at 
nearly  every  civil  rights  confrontation  of 
this  decade.  Jim  McShane  personally 
escorted  James  Meredith  onto  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Mississippi  dur- 
ing the  historic  Confrontation  with  Mis- 
sissippi State  oftcials  in  1962.  In  later 
years  he  was  present  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  wheii  two  Negroes  sought  to 
[lool  and  at  Selma  dur- 
lom  march  from  Selma 


enroll  at  that  set 
ing  the  1965  fre 
to  Montgomery. 
Whether   he 


as   apprehending   sus- 


pects in  New  Yoik  City  or  enforcing  the 


law  in  the  Sout 
law  with  the  sa 


he  always  upheld  the 
le  spirit  of  impartiality. 
He  believed  that  competent  and  equitable 
law  enforcement  was  essential  to  social 
justice.  His  own  record  as  policeman, 
detective,  investigator,  and  Chief  U.S. 
Marshal  provide^  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  valuesi  he  espoused. 

I  first  knew  ijim  McShane  when  I 
served  as  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
New  York  Count; '  and  he  was  a  detective 
in  the  New  York  [^ity  Police  Department. 
I  shall  certainly  miss  his  friendship  and 
want  to  extend  ny  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  McShane.  their  son  Michael,  their 
daughter  Mary  Anne,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  ikmily. 

At  this  point  ih  the  Record  I  include 
the  obituary  whiih  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Dfecember  24,  1968: 


Jambs  McShane 
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UAlted  States  Marshal,  died 

pneumonia   in    the    Marsalle   rest 

old  and  lived  in  Alex- 


Washincton. 
McShane,  Chief 
today    of 

home.  He  was  59  y^ars 
andria. 
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AT   BIGHTS   CONTBONTATIONS 

The  burly  former  New  York  policeman, 
who  had  shot  it  out  with  lawbreakers  seven 
times  in  his  first  two  years  on  the  force,  wu 
present  at  nearly  every  major  clvil-rlghts 
confrontation  of  this  decade. 

He  supervised  Federal  marshals  sent  to 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  during  the  Freedom  Ride 
disturbances  in  1961;  be  was  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  in  June,  1963,  when  two  Negroes  sought 
to  enter  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  in  March.  1965.  during  the  Free- 
dom March  there,  and  he  was  in  charge  of 
peace  keeping  while  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign was  conducted  in  Washington  last 
spring. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  be  the  one  to  start 
shoving  Jim  around,"  said  a  former  col- 
leagfue,  when  Mr.  McShane  retired  from  the 
force  in  1957,  and  went  to  Washington  to 
become  an  Investigator  for  a  Senate  inquiry 
Into  improper  activities  in  the  labor  and 
management  fields. 

SCUFFLE  at  uNrvERsrrr 

Five  years  later,  he  scuffled  with  Paul 
B.  Johnson,  then  Mississippi's  Lieutenant 
Governor,  at  the  entrance  to  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

"Governor,  I  think  it's  my  duty  to  try 
to  go  through  and  get  Mr.  Meredith  In 
there,"  Mr.  McShane  told  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
an  encounter  that  was  seen  by  a  nationwide 
television  audience. 

The  state  troopers  crowded  behind  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  replied : 

"We  are  going  to  block  you,  and  IX  there 
is  any  violence  It  will  be  on  your  part." 

"I'm  only  doing  my  duty  as  a  United  States 
marshal,"  Mr.  McShane  replied.  "I  would 
like  to  go  in." 

The  Chief  Marshal  then  sought  to  shoul- 
der his  way  past  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  with  the  troopers,  pushed  him  back. 

REPLY  BT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  McShane  then  sought  to  go  around 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  right  side,  but 
Mr.  Johnson  and  the  troopers  pushed  blm 
back  again. 

"We  have  told  you  you  can't  go  in  and 
we  Intend  to  use  whatever  force  is  neces- 
sary."  said   Mr.   Johnson. 

The  Meredith  party,  accompanied  by  a 
state  patrol  escort  and  Federal  officials,  re- 
turned to  their  cars  and  drove  away. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  escorted  onto  the  campus 
five  days  later,  after  a  Federal  court  found 
Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Johnson 
guilty  of  civil  contempt. 

Other  celebrated  cases,  included  bis  es- 
corting In  July,  1962,  of  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Soblen,  the  convicted  Communist  spy.  So- 
blen,  who  was  expelled  from  Israel,  where 
he  had  sought  sanctuary  from  his  life  sen- 
tence in  the  United  States,  stabbed  himself 
on  an  El  Al  Jet  en  route  from  Israel  to 
the  United  States.  But  Mr.  McShane  was  not 
blamed  for  the  suicide  attempt  because  he 
was  to  have  no  direct  control  over  Soblen 
until  the  plane  reached  the  United  States. 

Soblen  recovered  from  the  stab  wounds, 
but  died  subsequently  after  taking  an  over- 
dose of   barbiturates. 

The  powerfully  built  6-footer,  with  thick 
graying  hair  became  a  bodyguard  for  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy  shortly  before  the 
E>emocratlc  National  Convention  of  1960, 
and  traveled  with  him  throughout  his  suc- 
cessful campaign.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  Chief  Marshal  In  May,  1962. 

The  nation's  top  law  enforcement  officer 
found  himself  temporarily  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  law.  when  he  was  indicted  by 
a  state  court  in  November,  1962,  for  "in- 
citing" the  riots  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi during  which  two  persons  were 
killed. 

James  Joseph  Pattrick  McShane  was  born 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  1909,  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Polo  Grounds. 
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As  a  schoolboy,  be  was  a  Golden  Gloves 
■vchamplon,  fighting  as  a  lightweight  at  136 
pounds. 

He  Joined  the  police  force  In  1936  and  won 
12  citations  for  bravery  during  his  21  years 
on  the  force. 

WINNING  A   REPUTATION 

Mr.  McShane  quickly  made  his  reputation. 
During  bis  first  two  years,  he  killed  one 
man  and  wounded  two  others  in  gun  battles. 

When  asked  how  be  had  escajjed  the  bul- 
lets fired  at  him.  he  said:  "I  went  to  bobblng- 
and-weaving  school." 

His  interest  In  boxing  once  led  to  a  tem- 
porary demotion.  In  1954,  Mr.  McShane  while 
off  duty,  attended  the  welghlng-ln  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  of  Rocky  Marclano,  the 
world  Heavyweight  champion,  for  the  fight  in 
which  he  successfully  defended  his  title 
against  Ezzard  Charles. 

Mr.  McShane  and  the  champion  were  old 
friends.  As  they  left  the  Garden  in  the  rain. 
Detective  McShane  obliged  the  cameramen 
when  one  of  them  handed  him  an  umbrella 
and  asked  him  to  hold  it  over  Marclano's 
head. 

DEMOTED   BT   ADAMS 

Police  Commissioner  Francis  W.  H.  Adams 
demoted  Detective  McShane  from  second  to 
third  grade  and  exiled  him  to  the  Bronx. 
The  Commissioner  said  the  the  photograph 
gave  the  impression  that  New  York  was  us- 
ing its  police  force  to  grace  such  ceremonies. 
He  also  invoked  the  rule  against  detectives 
being  photographed  lest  criminals  might  get 
to  know  them  on  sight. 

Commissioner  Adams  restored  Detective 
McShane's  grade  10  days  later  after  publicly 
admitting  that  he  had  been  wrong. 

filr.  McShane's  outstanding  act  of  police 
heroism  occurred  on  Nov.  9,  1939,  when  he 
routed  three  robbers  as  they  fled  from  a  West 
Side  grocery  store.  He  knocked  out  the  look- 
out man  with  his  nightstick,  shot  and  killed 
one  bandit  and  wounded  the  third  with  a 
shot  ttirough  his  gun  hand. 

This  brought  him  promotion  from  patrol- 
man to  detective  and  a  free  lunch  at  City 
Hall  as  the  guest  of  Mayor  Plorello  H.  La 
Guardla. 

Mr.  McShane  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Teresa  Curtis,  a  son  Michael,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force;  a  daughter  Mary 
Anne  Day  of  Alexandria.  Va.;  two  brothers. 
EMward  Martin  of  New  York  and  Arthur  Mar- 
tin, both  of  New  York;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Prank 
Dore  of  New  York,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday  at 
10:30  A.M.  in  St.  Marys  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  In  Alexandria. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  APOLLO  8 

CREWMEN 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

Of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  next  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  at  a  joint  session 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  extend  its 
highest  esteem  in  admiration  to  the 
heroic  crew  of  Apollo  8,  Col.  Frank  Bor- 
man,  Capt.  James  A.  Lovell,  and  Lt.  Col. 
William  A.  Anders. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  suffi- 
ciently superlative  terms  to  describe  ade- 
quately the  tremendous  achievement  of 
those  three  great  and  outstanding 
Americans.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  if 
our  thoughts  turned  toward  humility 
and  gratitude  that  their  mission  to  the 
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moon  was  such  an  unqualified  success 
and  that  they  have  returned  safe  and 
well  to  the  earth. 

The  men  of  NASA  have  indeed  much 
to  be  proud  of  during  the  year  1968 
which  was  capped  by  the  Apollo  8  flight. 
They  should,  indeed,  take  great  pride  in 
our  men  and  women  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment who  work  on  our  space  pro- 
gram for  their  dedication  and  for  their 
consistent  professional  competence.  As 
Spacecraft  Commander  Borman  said  on 
the  deck  of  the  carrier  Yorktovon,  the 
success  of  the  astronauts  was  also  the 
success  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  who  gave  unstintingly  of  them- 
selves and  their  talents  of  many  years 
and  months  to  the  Apollo  program. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  success 
NASA  has  achieved  in  the  exploration  of 
space  in  many  other  programs  during 
1968.  I  think  It  is  most  appropriate  at 
this  particular  time  to  include  a  narra- 
tive chronology  of  NASA's  achievements 
in  space  sciences  and  technology  that 
have  led  to  new  knowledge  and  new 
capabilities  in  our  quest  to  explore  space 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  tha  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind. 

The  above-mentioned  information 
follows: 

In  1968.  Its  Tenth  Anniversary  year,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion marked  a  decade  of  progress  In  all 
aspects  of  space  exploration  and  rallied  Its 
resources  for  the  lunar  landing  scheduled  for 
1969. 

The  year  1968  saw  the  first  two  manned 
launches — Apollo  7  and  8 — in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram plvis  successful  missions  by  unmanned 
satellites  which  brought  new  knowledge  of 
the  solar  system  which  American  astronauts 
hope  to  explore  after  the  lunar  landing. 

UNMANNED    PROGRESS 

Surveyor  7.  NASA's  first  1968  mission,  wrote 
a  rewarding  scientific  finish  to  the  Surveyor 
lunar  photography  program  which  success- 
fully soft-landed  five  spacecraft  on  the  Moon. 

Scientists,  astronomers  and  engineers  esti- 
mate that,  in  the  brief  months  since  the 
summer  of  1964  when  NASA's  Ranger  space- 
craft flew  its  first  successful  mission,  man  has 
learned  more  about  the  Moon  than  In  all  the 
350  years  since  Galileo  first  viewed  It  through 
his  telescope. 

Other  significant  1968  unmanned  satellites 
Include  the  Radio  Astronomy  Explorer 
(RAE),  launched  July  4,  and  the  Orbiting 
Astronomical  Observatory  (OAO-II), 

launched  Dec.  7. 

RAE,  with  its  antenna  booms  extending 
more  than  1,500  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  has  the 
largest  span  of  any  spacecraft  orbited  to 
date.  It  has  monitored  low-frequency  radio 
signals  from  space  sources,  including  the 
Sun's  galaxy,  the  Milky  Way,  from  the  Sun 
and  from  Earth  Itself. 

Its  data  will  provide  astronomers  with 
their  first  detailed  radio  map  of  the  Milky 
Way  and.  by  mapping  thousands  of  unidenti- 
fied radio  sources  throughout  the  sky.  scien- 
tists hope  to  le«m  about  some  which,  by 
process  of  elimination,  may  prove  to  come 
from  beyond  ovir  galaxy. 

The  OAO-II  is  the  heaviest  (4.400  pounds) 
and  most  complex  unmanned  spacecraft 
laxincbed  by  the  U.S.  to  date.  Its  successful 
orbit  and  operation  provides  astronomers 
with  a  new  vantage  point  for  "seeing"  in 
the  ultraviolet.  Infrared,  X-ray  and  gamma 
radiations  for  looking  at  most  of  the  ingredi- 
ents necessary  for  knowing  the  solar  sys- 
tem's makeup  today  and  what  course  It  may 
be  taking. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  experiment 
aboard  the  OAO-n  with  its  seven  photo- 
metric systems  has  been  designed  to  perform 
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baslcsUly  identification  and  mapping  func- 
tions, whereas  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
experiment  with  four  telescopes  Is  capable  of 
more  Intensive  study  of  individual  stars, 
planets  and  outer  space  phenomena. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  OGO-V 
Joined  its  sister  geophysical  observatories 
after  its  launch  March  4,  into  a  long  ellipti- 
cal orbit  around  the  Earth.  It  is  concentrat- 
ing on  a  study  of  energetic  particles,  electric 
and  magnetic  fields  and  other  phenomena  in 
Earth's  vicinity,  while  OGO-IV,  in  a  low 
altitude  polar  orbit,  studies  principally  the 
Earth's  atmosphere  and  Ionosphere,  Includ- 
ing auroral  phenomena  in  the  polar  cap 
regions. 

OSO-rV,  along  with  its  cousin,  OSO-III. 
continued  to  observe  the  Sun  and  its  radia- 
tions from  Earth  orbit  during  the  year. 
OSO-rV  was  launched  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1967. 

GEOS-II,  launched  January  11,  joined 
GEOS-I  in  continuing  measurements  of  the 
Earth's  gravity  field  and  in  establishing  more 
precisely  the  shape  and  size  of  the  planet. 

QEOS-II  carries  a  laser  detector  device 
which  has  permitted  It  to  receive  and  ana- 
lyze laser  signals  beamed  at  the  satellite 
from  Earth  stations  in  a  series  of  continu- 
ing experiments.  In  May  for  the  first  time, 
the  spacecraft  identified  a  laser  beam  di- 
rectly to  It  while  it  was  illuminated  in  sun- 
light. 

Operating  from  a  stationary  orbit  over  the 
Equator  at  an  altitude  of  22,340  miles, 
NASA's  ATS-ni  continued  Its  slgnlficart 
contributions  to  meteorology  and  coihmunl- 
catlons.  Its  communications  channels  served 
to  augment  commercial  circuitry  In  helping 
to  bring  the  events  of  Olympic  Games  in 
Mexico  City,  the  Apollo  7  and  8  space  fiights, 
and  other  world  news  to  television  viewers 
in  Ehirope  and  North  America. 

Pioneer-IX,  launched  Nov.  8,  added  a 
new  spacecraft  to  NASA's  team  of  Sun-orbit- 
ing satellites  assigned  to  study  space  con- 
tinuously from  widely  separated  positions. 
The  spacecraft  joined  Pioneers  VI,  VII  and 

VIII  in  studying  the  nature  and  interrela- 
tionship of  Interplanetary  magnetic  fields, 
the  solar  wind  and  solar  cosmic  rays. 

These  four  Pioneers  are  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  accuracy  in  forecasting  solar 
flares.  Their  observations  form  part  of  the 
forecasting  procedures  iised  to  decide  whether 
radiation  conditions  in  space  at  a  given 
time  will  permit  safe  Journeys  for  American 
Apollo  astronauts. 

Riding  piggy-back  into  orbit  with  Pioneer 

IX  was  the  <tO-pound  TETR-2  satellite.  In 
Its  200-by-500-mUe  Earth  orbit,  it  is  cur- 
rently being  used  as  an  orbiting  target  for 
checking  out  equipment  and  training  per- 
sonnel of  NASA's  Manned  Space  Flight  Net- 
work in  preparation  for  futiire  Apollo 
missions. 

Although  no  Mariner  planetary  flights 
were  initiated  during  the  year,  scientists  cal- 
culated that  on  Jan.  4,  Mariner  V's  orbit 
carried  it  within  about  54  million  miles  of 
the  Svm.  This  was  closer  than  any  othM 
man-made  object  has  appro&ched  to  the 
center  of  our  solar  system.  The  spacecraft 
made  its  closest  approach  to  Venus  in  Oc- 
tober 1967. 

Preptiratlons  continued  during  1968  for 
Mariner  fiights  to  Mars  in  1969,  In  1971  and 
in  1973.  NASA  announced  that  the  1973  mis- 
sion would  be  named  Project  Viking  and 
would  use  the  Titan  m-D/Centaur  as  its 
launch  vehicle. 

Viking  Mars  1973  science  equipment  wlU 
be  finally  determined  after  the  1969  mission 
to  the  planet.  Two  6,000-pound  orbiting 
spacecraft  will  each  send  soft  lander  vehicles 
to  the  Martian  surface.  Mission  objectives 
place  special  emphasis  on  returning  infor- 
mation about  life  on  the  planet. 

The  orbiting  of  Air  Density  and  Injun 
satellites  (Elzplorers  Xxxm  and  XL)  Au- 
g:ust  8  with  a  single  Scout  launch  vehicle 
extended   studies   of  complex   radlstlon-alr 
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density  relations  to  areas  In  space  above  the 
Earth's  polar  regions. 

Besides  launches  serving  its  own  experi- 
ment programs,  NASA  successfully  launched 
seven  other  spacecraft  for  other  agencies  or 
governments  during  the  year.  They  included 
the  NRL  Solar  Explorer  for  the  U.S.  Navy, 
two  weather  satellites,  ESSA  VII  and  Vin, 
for  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  Atlantic  I  of  the  Intelsat  III 
series  for  Comsat  Corp. 

INTERNATIONAL 

For  the  European  Space  Research  Organi- 
zation, ESRO-I  and  II  and  HE08-I  were 
launched  in  NASA's  International  Coopera- 
tion Program. 

Also  during  this  year,  35  investigators  from 
eight  foreign  countries  were  selected  to  carry 
out  experiments  with  the  first  lunar  surface 
samples  to  be  retrieved  by  NASA.  Four  con- 
tributed foreign  experiments  were  fiown  on 
NASA  spacecraft,  122  sounding  rockets  were 
launched  in  scientific  programs  with  eight 
countries,  geodetic  satellite  observations  were 
carried  out  with  34  countries,  and  significant 
aeronautical  research  was  conducted  with 
Canada,  Prance,  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

MANNED  FLIGHT 

In  manned  flight,  the  decision  to  boost 
Apollo  8  to  orbital  flTfeht  around  the  Moon 
December  21  directly  refiected  the  AjhjIIo  pro- 
gram's overall  maturity  and  operational 
readiness,  progressively  demonstrated  by 
three  flights  and  supporting  ground  test  pro- 
grams during  1968. 

The  precise  reentry  and  splashdown  Oc- 
tober 22,  of  the  11-day  Apollo  7  flight  ended 
what  was  called  a  101-percent  successful 
mission.  Manned  by  Astronauts  Walter 
Schlrra,  Donn  Elsele,  and  Walter  Cunning- 
ham, the  Apollo  7  performed  flawlessly  for 
more  than  260  hours  in  space,  including  fir- 
ings of  the  spacecraft's  primary  propulsion 
system  and  the  first  live  TV  from  a  U.S. 
manned  vehicle. 

Shortly  after  launch,  with  the  Saturn  IB 
rocket  second  stage  still  attached  to  the 
spacecraft,  the  astronauts  exercised  manual 
control  of  the  combined  vehicle  from  the 
spacecraft.  Following  space  vehicle  separa- 
tion, the  astronauts  fieW  the  spacecraft 
around  the  second  stage  and  simulated  a 
docking,  tislng  the  lunar  module  adapter  as 
the  target.  Later,  with  the  second  stage  in  a 
different  orbit,  the  spacecraft  "found"  the 
vehicle  and  rendezvoused  with  it — demon- 
strating the  ability  of  the  command  module 
to  maneuver  to  the  lunar  module  if  the 
latter  should  become  disabled  on  a  manned 
lunar  landing  mission. 

Most  of  the  critical  tests  necessary  tc| 
"wring  out"  the  spacecraft  equipment  took 
place  early  in  the  fiight.  Crew  performance, 
prime  and  back-up  systems,  and  mission 
support  facilities  were  checked. 

The  astronauts  used  hand-held  movie  and 
still  cameras  to  photograph  both  Earth  and 
stars.  The  astronauts  had  colds  during  the 
flight. 

The  flight  not  only  accomplished  all  mis- 
sion objectives,  but  also  completed  some  tests 
not  Included  in  the  original  flight  plan. 
Apollo  7  flew  some  4.5  million  miles  on  the 
flrst  manned  Apollo  flight. 

The  April  4  flight  of  Apollo  6  was  the  sec- 
ond unmanned  Saturn  V  mission  to  demon- 
strate launch  vehicle  and  spacecraft  systems 
performance.  Two  problems  were  experi- 
enced with  the  rocket  systems — vertical  os- 
cillations or  "POOO"  effect  in  the  flrst  stage 
and  rupture  of  small  propellant  lines  in  the 
upper  stages. 

Through  a  determined  post-mission  analy- 
sis and  an  aggressive  ground  testing  and 
evaluation  program,  these  Saturn  V  prob- 
lems were  corrected. 

During  the  Jan.  23-23,  Apollo  5  mission, 
lunar  module  systems  and  structural  per- 
forQiance  met  all  objectives,  including   two 
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fliinga  of  both  ibe  aacent  and  deac«&t  pro- 
pulsion ■yatems. 

The  unmanned  lunar  module  wb^  booated 
Into  Karth  orbit  by  a  Saturn  IB.  Post-flight 
analysU  determined  the  lunar  module  ready 
for  manned  Barth   orbital   miaelons. 

During  1968,  Sclentlst-Aatronauts  John  A. 
Uewellyn  and  Brian  T.  OXeary  withdrew 
from  the  training  program.  Air  Force  Lt  Ck)l. 
Michael  Colline  underwent  surgery  for  re- 
moval of  an  arthritic  bone  growth,  and  Navy 
Lt.  John  8.  Bull  withdrew  due  to  pulmonary 
disease.  Astronaut  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.  re- 
placed Collins  IQ  the  Apollo  8  crew  as  com- 
mand module  pilot.  The  original  Apollo  8 
crew  was  redesignated  for  the  Apollo  9  mis- 
sion when  the  lunar  module  was  deleted 
from   Apollo  8.   , 

lAZaONATTTICS 

Among  the  coatlnuing  research  and  devel- 
opment project^  in  aeronautics  are  noise 
abatement,  flight  Mfety,  the  materials,  pro- 
pulsion and  flle^t  dynamics  of  supersonic 
and  hypersonic  aircraft,  lifting  bodies  and 
Vertical  Short  Takeoff  and  Landing  (V8''X)L) 
craft. 

ad4anckd  research 

NASA    scientists    and    engineers,    working 

with,  university  ind  industry  groups,  pushed 

-  ahea^  In  the  fields  of  space  power,  electric, 

nuclear  and  che|nical  propulsion  to  enhance 


Dale 


J(nu*ry  7.. 

JaniMry  11. 
January  22. 
March  4.... 
MardiS.... 

April  4 

May  16... 
May  18... 

July  4 

July  8 


Au(.  10. 
Au(  16. 
Sapt  18.. 
Oct  3.... 
Oct  11... 
Nov.  8... 


D«c  5.. 

Oac.  7... 
Dm.  15. 
D«c.  18. 
Dw.  21. 


>  Non-NASA  missk  n. 


the  capability  of  already-proven  launch  vehi- 
cles. 

TXCHNOLOOT  tmUZATION 

NASA  continued  to  tt«nsfer  to  Industry, 
small  business  and  the  sclentlflc  community 
the  new  technology  coming  out  of  apace- 
related  research  and  development  activity. 
Most  of  this  technology  comes  from  NASA 
field  centers  where  specialists  continuously 
review  research  and  development  projects 
for  promising  new  ideas.  In  addition,  NASA 
contractors  are  required  to  report  inventions, 
discoveries,  innovations  and  Improved  tech- 
niques they  develop  in  work  for  NASA. 

TRACKING  NITS 

Three  basic  tracking  networks  keep  tabs  on 
NASA's  orbiting  satellites:  Manned  Space 
Plight  Network  (MSFN),  Deep  Space  Net 
work  (DSN)  and  the  Space  Tracking  and 
Data  Acquisition  Network    (STADAN). 

There  are  36  sites  in  the  three  networks, 
some  single,  some  of  multiple  purpose,  located 
in  IS  countries  around  the  world.  Each  net- 
work is  designed  to  support  specific  types  of 
missions,  depending  on  whether  it  is  near 
Earth,  manned  or  probing  deep  space. 

These  networks  are  constantly  being 
strengthened  to  handle  the  demands  of  the 
newer  and   Increasingly  sophisticated  satel- 
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Utes.  In  1969,  NASA  plana  to  add  a  310-foot- 
dlameter  antenna  in  Spain  and  In  Australia 
to  beef  up  the  DSN  for  future  minions  into 
deep  space. 

The  310's  provide  slz-and-a-half  times  in- 
creased performance  over  existing  86 -foot 
antennas,  making  It  possible  to  return  useful 
scientific  data  from  three  and  one-half  billion 
miles  from  Earth. 

NASA  MAJOR  UUNCH  RECORD,  OCTOBER  1959  TO 
DECEMBER  1968 


NumlMr 

Vahkl*  results 

Mission  results 

o( 
launci)«j 

rm 

Success 

FaAirt 

Succsss 

Failure 

1958 

4 

0 

0 

1959 

14 

8 

8 

1960 

17 

10 

9 

1961     

23 

16 

15 

1962 

27 

23 

20 

1963 

13 

12 

11 

1964   

30 

26 

25 

1965    

31 

27 

26 

1966 

36 

33 

26 

10 

1967 

27 

25 

25 

1968 

21 

>16 

13 

U17 

13 

10- year  total. 

243 

196 

45 

182 

60 

>  Figures  do  not  include  "unrated"  items. 
3  Includes  2  satellites  launched  on  1  vehicle. 


Results 


Name 


Launch  vehicle 


Launch 
ate 


MissiMi 


Vthide 


Mission 


Surveyor  VII. 


Atlas-Centaur KSC 

Explorer  XXXVI DelU WTR 

ApolloS Saturn  IB KSC 

OGO-V  Atlas-Agena KSC 

Explorer  XXXVII SeouL *l^ 

Apo4lo6    SatarnV KSC 

ESRO-II-B Seoat WTR 

Nimbus  B TAT-A|eii» WTR 

Explorer  XXXVlll ^;-»?*"* 

Explorer  XXXIX -/^— ^^^Sw  WTR 

Explorer  XL /...../  "*"««-■  

ATS-IV     / Atlas- Centiuf -, KSC 

ESSA7 .V, Ortla.....".r...... WTR 

Intelsat  III .^.-..  Oella KSC 

ESRO  I Seout WTR 

Apollo?. Satuni  IB KSC 

??{in."^::::;::::::::::::::::}'^ Z 

HEOS  I Delta KSC 

OAO  II Atlas-Centaur KSC 

ESSA8 DeltS WTR 

Intelsat  III Delts KSC 

Apollo  8 SatnrnV KSC 


Lunar  photos:  lunar  surface  Success Success. 

analyses. 

Geodesy do Do. 

Lunar  module  tesL do Do. 

Earth-Sun  data. do Do. 

Solar  radiation do. Do. 

Launch  vehicle  test Unratod Unrated. 

Radiation  investisation Suocass Success.' 

Meteoroloiy Failufo Failure. 

Radioastronomy Succass Success. 

/Atmospheric  density  data ...do Do. 

\Charged  particle  data do. Do. 

Spxecratt  technology FaHon Failure. 

Cloud  cover  photos Success Success.' 

Communications Failure Failure.' 

Auroras Success Success.' 

First  manned  Apollo do Oc 

iSolax  radiation do Do. 

ttracking  training do Do. 

Interplanetary  physics do. Do. 

Astronomy da OOi 

Meteorology do Do. 

Communications do Unratad.' 

Scheduled  tor  launch  Dec.  21 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  thp  following  prayer: 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Jotimal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Speaking  th^  truth  in  love,  we  are  to 
grow  up  in  evkry  way  into  Him  who  is 
the  head. — Epl|eslans4:  15. 

Our  Father  In  heaven  and  on  earth, 
whose  spirit  dwells  In  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  make  us  tionscious  of  Thy  presence 
as  we  bow  In  priyer  before  Thee. 

We  have  been  taught  to  walk  the  way 
of  truth  and  tq  live  the  life  of  love.  May 
truth  so  triumph  In  our  minds  that  we 
may  overcome  low  prejudices  with  high 
principles  and  may  love  so  live  In  our 
hearts  that  we  may  relate  ourselves  af- 
firmatively to  our  fellow  men.  With  truth 
and  love  alive  iwlthin  us  may  we  devote 
ourselves  to  tne  welfare  of  our  beloved 
country. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  truth  and 
love  keeps  men  free  we  pray.  Amen. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  any  Member-elect 
who  has  not  been  sworn  come  to  the  well 
of  the  House  and  take  the  oath  of  ofQce. 

Mr.  LUKENS  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  ofBce. 


TRADE  AND  OTHER  TRANSAC- 
TIONS INVOLVING  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA— A  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-37) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;   which 


was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  7,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  By  virtue  of  my 
authority  under  Section  5  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  I  issued  on  July  29  Executive 
Order  No.  11419  relating  to  trade  and 
other  transactions  involving  Southern 
Rhodesia.  It  extends  the  mandatory  se- 
lective sanctions  imposed  in  Executive 
Order  No.  11322  of  January  5.  1967, 
which  I  transmitted  to  you  on  February 
27,  1967.  A  copy  of  Executive  Order  11419 
is  attached. 

The  current  Order  prohibits  virtually 
all  financial  and  trade  transactions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  jSouthern 
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Rhodesia.  I  have  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  Transportation,  and 
Treasury,  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Order. 

The  Executive  Order  Implements  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolutlon^Wo.  253 
unanimously  adopted  on  Ma^  29.  on 
which  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  voted  afiBrmatlvely.  In  this  resolu- 
tion the  Security  Council  determined 
that  the  situation  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
continues  to  constitute  a  threat  to  peace 
under  Chapter  VH  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  decided  that  all  states  should 
apply  comprehensive  mandatory  sanc- 
tions against  that  territory  In  accordance 
with  Articles  25  and  41  of  the  Charter. 
The  Security  Council  thereby  extended 
the  selective  sanctions  imposed  by  its 
earlier  Resolutions  No.  217  of  November 
20,  1965  and  No.  232  of  December  16, 
1966,  taking  note  that  the  measures  taken 
under  those  resolutions  had  failed  to 
bring  the  rebellion  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
to  an  end.  A  copy  of  Resolution  No.  253 
is  attached. 

The   resolution   requires   all   member 
states  to  extend  the  earlier  prohibitions 
on  imports  from  and  exports  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  to  cover  all  commodities  and 
products  except  those  needed  for  medical, 
educational  and  humanitarian  purposes. 
The  resolution  also  obligates  each  mem- 
ber state  to  prohibit  activities  promoting 
or  calculated  to  promote  such  imports 
and  exports,  the  shipment  and  transport 
of  such  articles  In  ships  and  aircraft  of 
its  registry  or  under  charter  to  its  na- 
tionals, transfers  of  funds  and  economic 
and  other  financial  resources  to  persons 
and  bodies  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  flights 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  by  aircraft  of  its 
registry  or  aircraft  owned  or  chartered  by 
its  nationals,  and  coordinating  operations 
with  airline  companies  constituted  in  or 
aircraft  registered  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
I  am  submitting  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  Section  4  of  the 
United    Nations    Participation    Act,    as 
amended. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


The  only  alternative  is  to  return  mone- 
tary policy  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs — 
the  people  and  their  chosen  representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

It  is  a  real  challenge  for  Congress  to  do 
something  now.  Congress  Is  responsible. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  Members  of  Congress 
Interested  in  doing  anything  that  will  af- 
fect bankers  adversely — not  that  they  are 
against  legislating  In  the  public  Interest, 
but  because  when  you  step  on  the  toes  of 
the  big  bankers  you  cause  immediate  op- 
position, which  is  not  only  troublesome, 
but  can  be  disastrous  to  an  elected  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  biggest  bankers  in  the  Nation  who 
make  the  most  money  from  high  interest 
rates  are  In  charge  of  our  monetary 
policy.  Certainly  the  people  who  profit 
from  high  interest  rates  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fix  the  interest  rates  at  higher 
and  higher  levels,  but  this  is  in  fact  what 
is  happening. 

AT   THE   ROOT   OF   THE   PKOBLCM    IS  THE   FEDERAL 
RESERVE    BOARD    AND    STSTElf 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  NOW  TO  STOP 
CRIPPLING  INTEREST  RATE  IN- 
CREASES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
sad  day  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  prime  rate  in  the  Nation's 
largest  banks  has  gone  to  7  percent.  It 
will  soon  spread  to  other  banks  all  over 
the  Nation.  That  means  poor  folks,  farm- 
ers, workers,  and  small  businessmen,  will 
have  to  pay  from  50  to  100  percent  more 
in  Interest  for  the  money  they  borrow — 
assuming  they  can  afford  to  borrow  at  all. 

This  action  of  forcing  higher  and  high- 
er Interest  rates  on  the  American  people. 
If  not  stopped,  will  lead  to  the  worst 
depression  in  our  history,  bringing  along 
with  It  massive  unemplojrment,  sheriff 
sales,  and  bankruptcy. 


The  Federal  Reserve  is  not  Independ- 
ent, but  it  claims  to  be,  and,  having  re- 
ceived support  for  independence  from 
leading  people  in  Government,  has  defied 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
as  study  of  its  actions  proves,  is  most 
interested  in  providing  profits  for  the 
banks. 

Congress  must  recognize  Its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter.  As  it  is  now,  the 
Federal  Reserve  acts  not  only  independ- 
ently of  the  Congress,  which  created  it, 
but,  in  addition,  it  spends  public  funds 
without  any  accounting  or  auditing  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

As  a  specific  Instance  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation,  we  all  recall  that 
the  1968  Housing  Act — which  President 
Johnson  said  was  one  of  the  10  greatest 
bills  of  the  500  he  signed  while  in  office — 
will  be  effectively  scuttled  if  these  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates  continue. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  Interest  to 
note  that  bank  profits  In  1968  were  at 
all-time  highs. 

Inflation  Is  given  &s  the  cause  of  these 
higher  Interest  rates  but  our  own  history 
indicates  that  the  higher  Interest  rates 
go,  the  more  Inflation  there  is.  Inflation 
cannot  be  stopped  by  creating  more  In- 
flation through  higher  interest  rates. 

Stopping  Inflation  with  higher  Interest 
is  about  as  effective  as  putting  out  a  fire 
with  gasoline. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin's  most  recent 
actions  are  In  keeping  with  the  way  he 
has  conducted  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  its  Chairman  for  more 
than  14  yeais.  Unless  appropriate  re- 
medial action  is  taken,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  have  to  answer 
for  the  tragic  unemployment  situation 
that  win  develop  In  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  and  for  the  other  inevitable 
facts  of  depression  life. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee,  I 
shall  make  It  the  first  order  of  business 
for  the  committees  to  Investigate  this 
matter  In  detail  immediately  upon  or- 
ganization of  these  committees. 


PRESIDENTIAL    SALARY    INCREASE 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  House  did  not  take  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  H.R.  10  to  double  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  hoped  for  the 
privilege  to  vote  against  the  resolution. 
I  recognize  the  nature  of  the  problems 
which  have  brought  about  its  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  Yet  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  consideration  for  this  measure  is 
premature.  The  Congress  hsis  before  It 
many  questions  of  utmost  gravity.  All 
of  them  demand  our  attention.  To  set 
aside  these  matters  which  are  of  serious 
Import  to  the  security  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation  and  to  make  a  salary  increase 
one  of  our  first  orders  of  business  does 
not,  I  regret  to  state,  reflect  sound  plan- 
ning or  policy.  I  feel  that  the  President- 
elect himself  would  object  to  this  pro- 
cedure, and  that  he  would  not  welcome 
an  Increase  in  salary,  particularly  one 
of  the  magnitude  proposed,  at  a  time 
when   so  many   more  pressing  matters 
demand  the  attention  of  Congress. 


PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.   SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker,   the   sorrj' 
state  of  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris 
should  be  equally  disturbing  to  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  to  the  incoming 
administration.    Possibly    the    Commu- 
nists are  simply  stalling  imtil  the  new 
U.S.  negotiating  team  arrives  following 
the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect. 
Whatever  their   reasons,   their  present 
tactics  have  been  a  poor  excuse  indeed 
for  complete  disruption  of  the  talks  on 
the  ground  that  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  on  a  seating  arrangement.  Un- 
less this  picture  changes  speedily  for 
the   better,    the   United    States   should 
break  off  negotiations  and  free  U.S.  mili- 
tary commanders  to  fight  the  war  in  Vi- 
etnam to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
fact  that  our  hands  are  tied  in  Paris  by 
tactics    which    are    obviously    intended 
only    to    delay    negotiations    does    not 
change  the  fact  that  Americans  are  dy- 
ing  every   day    in   Vietnam.   Whatever 
their  number,  it  is  too  many.  We  should 
not  continue  to  pay  this  high  price  in 
lives  indefinitely  while  the  Communists 
jockey  for  concessions  at  the  peace  table. 
We  have  the  strength  to  get  the  war 
over  and  won. 


TAXPAYERS  RAPPED  AGAIN 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
learned  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  Price  Daniel, 
has  been  using  Government  employees 
to  gather  data,  write  and  edit  a  guide 
book  on  State  capltols  which  he  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  will  "author." 
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Daniel  claims  he  Is  "coauthorlng"  this 
book  "as  a  publio  service." 

When  qiiestloned  by  the  General  Ac- 
coiintlng  OfRce  about  this  project,  Dan- 

S  admitted  he  used  three  employees 
the  Washington  office  of  the  OEP  to 
write  and  edit  this  book,  as  well  as  the 
services  of  unnu»nbered  OEP  employees 
and  officials  outside  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  this  is  an  outrageous 
abuse  of  Federal  employees  by  a  high 
Government  official  who  certainly  ought 
to  know  better.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
Daniel  should  ^  made  to  repay  the 
Treasury  for  every  hour  these  employees 
spent  on  his  private  project. 

If  this  is  typical  of  the  emergencies 
this  office  deals  with,  then  I  have  just 
heard  the  best  possible  argument  for 
abolishing  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  M  E>anlel  had 
wanted  to  perfotm  a  real  public  service 
he  would  have  tone  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  finq  out  what  already  had 
been  done  on  th^  subject. 

WhWl  I  asked !  the  Library  for  this  In- 
formjrtlOn  it  took  them  almost  no  time 
at  all  to  And  sev^n  publications  on  State 
capltols.  Daniel  jhas  had  his  minions  at 
work  on  this  pritate  project  since  Octo- 
ber. I 

THE  STATE  AJTO  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT MODlatNIZATION  ACT  OP 
1969:  A  PROGRAM  OP  FEDERAL 
GRANTS  TO  STATES  WHICH  TAKE 
STEPS  TO  MODERNIZE  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  jGOVERNMENTS 

The  SPEAKEH.  Under  previous  VdejF 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fromJpB- 
consln  (Mr.  Rfoss)  is  recognizwd-rer  30 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  H.R.|2519  to  provide  $15  bil- 
lion in  Federal  grants,  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, to  States  yihich  take  steps  to  mod- 
ernize State  an<l  local  governments. 

In  preparing  p.R.  2519,  I  have  relied 
heavily  on  the  j^oposals  by  former  Eco- 
nomic Adviser  Walter  W.  Heller  and 
Brookings  Instittution  economist,  Joseph 
A.  Pechman,  for  no-strings-attached 
Federal  grants  I  to  the  States:  on  the 
Committee  on  Ikionomic  Development's 
July  1966  statenent,  "Modemizing  Local 
Government,"  a  report  on  why  State  and 
local  governments  do  not  work  effec- 
tively: and  on  recent  studies  by  the 
Advisory  ComnJsslon  on  Intergovem- 
mentad  Relations — ACIR — "Unshackling 
Local  Govemtnent,"  "Metropolitan 
America:  Challenge  to  Federalism,"  and 
"Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal 
System." 

Mr.  HeUer  ard  Mr.  Pechman  are  on 
the  right  traci,  I  believe,  in  iirglng 
large-scale.  tnearmarked  Federal 
grants — over  alid  beyond  our  present 
collection  of  grant-in-aid  programs — if 
our  federal  syst'm  is  to  survive. 

But  it  woul[l  be  wasting  Federal 
money  unless  tl|e  States  first  take  steps 
to  enable  themselves  and  their  local  gov- 
ernments to  mkke  the  transition  into 
the  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

1,     THE     problem:      AaCRAIC,     INSOLVENT     STATE 
AND     LO  ;aL     COVEllNMENTS 


Two  crises 
have  become 


I9  American  government 
apbarent  by  1969:  our  State 


and  local  governments  are  becoming 
both  insolvent  and  archaic. 

State  £J3d  local  governments  desper- 
ately need  money.  The  Heller -Pechman 
proposals  have  attracted  attention  be- 
cause of  growing  public  concern  that, 
even  though  Federal  revenues  keep  ris- 
ing as  gross  national  product  mounts. 
State  revenues  are  falling  ever  short  of 
growing  needs 

State  and  local  governments,  ineffi- 
cient and  archaic,  need  modemizing. 
Several  excellent  reports,  including  those 
by  the  CED  and  the  ACIR,  tell  what 
must  be  done  to  reinvigorate  these  two 
levels  of  our  federal  system. 

HJl.  2519  is  designed  to  give  the  States 
a  mighty  impetus  toward  modemizing 
State  and  local  governments  and  toward 
solving  their  financial  problems. 

II.    THE    NEEDS    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERN- 
MENTS   HAVE    OUTSTRIPPED    THEIR    RESOURCES 

The  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments continue  to  grow,  for  two  reasons: 

First.  Our  population  continues  to 
grow.  The  baby  boom  of  World  War  II 
years,  following  the  depression  years  and 
their  low  birth  rates,  has  continued  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  because  of 
sustained  prosperity.  Furthermore,  the 
size  of  those  two  age  groups  which  re- 
quire the  costliest  public  services — the 
old  and  the  young — has  increased  at 
rates  faster  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
population.  While  the  total  population 
grew  diulng  the  decade  1957-67  by  16 
percent,  the  school-age  population  of  5- 
to  19-year-olds  increased  at  a  more 
rapid  rate — by  28  percent — and  the  over- 
65  population  grew  by  27  percent 

Second.  Americans  are  demanding 
more  and  better  public  services.  More 
children  study  longer  in  better  schools. 
More  police  services  are  needed  for  a 
population  which  is  restlessly  mobile  and 
is  crowded  into  cities.  Cars  have  out- 
grown two-lane  country  roads  for  ex- 
pensive city  throughways.  Public  health 
services  cost  more  because  of  population 
growth,  city  living,  and  advances  in 
medical  knowledge.  People  seeking  new 
jobs  move  from  region  to  region,  from 
State  to  State,  and  country  to  city,  and 
from  central  city  to  suburbs.  Public  facil- 
ities in  old  communities  &ie  abandoned, 
but  new  facilities  in  new  communities  are 
needed.  Hence,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment has  been  the  country's  largest 
growth  Industry. 

Despite  increased  Federal  grants.  State 
and  local  government  resources  prove 
even  more  inadequate. 

First.  Annual  expenditures  by  State- 
local  governments  during  the  decade 
1957-67  increased  by  $59.1  billion — from 
$47.6  blUion  to  $106.7  bUllon.  A  signifi- 
cant portion  of  this  Increase — 54.8  per- 
cent— was  allocated  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare. 

Several  factors  account  for  the  increas- 
ing expenditures.  Unit  costs  rose.  Costs 
of  equipment  and  construction  rose  rap- 
idly. Salaries  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  were  raised  to  match 
salary  increases  in  private  industry.  Be- 
cause personal  services  account  for  so 
large  a  share  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment budgets,  even  moderate  adjust- 
ments in  salaries  resulted  in  large  total 
expenditure. 


Second.  Even  though  revenues  collect- 
ed by  State  and  local  governments  have 
increased  remarkably,  they  have  proved 
inadequate.  During  the  decade  1957-67 
State  and  local  governments  general  rev- 
enue increased  by  $53.4  billion — from 
$38.2  billion  to  $91.6  billion.  While  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  rose  by  65  percent, 
State  and  local  tax  revenues  grew  by  113 
percent,  or  by  $32.4  billion. 

Property  taxes  supplied  almost  the  en- 
tire increase  in  local  tax  collections,  and 
41  percent  of  the  combined  State  and 
local  tax  increases. 

Consumer  taxes  supplied  about  one- 
third  of  the  combined  increases.  From 
1957  to  date  10  States  have  imposed  gen- 
eral sales  taxes.  In  1968  sales  tax  rates 
were  Increased  in  six  of  the  States. 

Income  taxes  supplied  only  about  16 
percent  of  State -local  tax  revenue  in- 
creases from  1957  through  1967.  Most 
of  the  36  States  having  income  taxes 
have  made  them  less  progressive  by  rais- 
ing rates  at  lower  income  levels. 

These  revenues  have  been  supple- 
mented by  Federal  grants,  which  grew 
by  nearly  four  times  during  the  decade 
1957-67— rising  from  $4  billion  to  $15 
billion.  In  this  cuirent  fiscal  year,  1969, 
such  grants-in-aid  are  expected  to  rise 
to  $20  billion. 

But  even  this  Federal  contribution  ac- 
counted in  1967  for  only  about  17  percent 
of  total  State  and  local  general  revenues. 
The  remaining  83  percent — about  $51 
billion — came  from  their  own  sources. 

The  resulting  gap  between  growing  ex- 
penditures and  lagging  receipts  has 
caused  State  and  local  government  in- 
debtedness to  swell  steadily.  It  grew  in 
1957-67  from  $53  to  $115  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $62  billion.  During  the  same 
decade.  Federal  debt  grew  by  $55  billion. 

The  forecast  is  for  a  continuing  fiscal 
crisis.  Pechman's  study  concludes  that 
State  and  local  expenditures,  even  by 
viewing  past  experience  conservatively, 
wUl  rise  by  7  percent  a  year  and  reach 
$103  billion  by  1970.  But  revenues,  even 
if  gross  national  product  rises  at  5  per- 
cent a  year  and  both  tax  receipts  and 
Federal  grants  keep  pace,  would  reach  by 
1970  only  about  $88  billion.  The  unfilled 
gap  will  be  $15  billion.  Richard  Netzer, 
in  a  projection  for  the  CED,  forecast  a 
gap  by  1970  of  $10  billion  even  if  State 
and  local  tax  rates  were  raised  18  per- 
cent. 

III.    HOW  TO  FILL  THE    1970  CAP  BETWEEN   STATE 
AND  LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  REVENUES 

The  states  and  localities  cannot  do  it. 

For  the  States  and  localities  to  meet 
the  $15  billion  gap  by  borrowing  is  nei- 
ther a  sound  nor  a  likely  solution.  State 
and  local  government  debt  rose  to  $115 
billion  in  1967.  Many  have  reached  the 
borrowing  limits  set  by  law  or  by  their 
own  financial  capacity.  The  prospects  of 
servicing  partly  Increased  debt  out  of 
regressive  taxes  are  bleak. 

Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  State  and 
localities,  unable  and  unwilling  to  borrow 
further,  could  and  would  tax  to  fill  the 
$15  billion  gap.  TTiree  reasons  argue 
against  this  course : 

First.  To  keep  raising  property  and 
consumer  taxes,  the  leading  State  and 
local  sources,  is  poor  social  and  economic 
policy. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
empted most  of  the  Income  tax  potential. 
Property  taxes  on  homes  and  sales  taxes 
on  consumer  goods  unfairly  hit  lower  in- 
come people.  They  could  reduce  the  over- 
all level  of  demand  sufficiently  to  cause 
a  stagnating  economy. 

Second.  Fear  of  driving  businesses  out 
of  the  State  discourages  tax  raising  In 
general,  and  raising  progressive  taxes, 
like  the  Income  tax,  in  particular. 

Voters  of  five  States  recently  rejected 
Income  taxes  or  revisions. 

Third.  Recent  elections  have  shown 
how  vulnerable  are  State  and  local  offi- 
cials who  raise  or  try  to  raise  taxes.  John 
Anderson,  Jr.,  the  Republican  Governor 
of  Kansas  in  1961-64  has  written: 

The  rate  of  "tax  mortality"  among  state 
and  local  political  leaders  la  very  high.  A  gov- 
ernor or  mayor  must  raise  taxes  In  order  to 
meet  his  increasing  responsibilities — but  he 
is  often  voted  out  of  office  for  doing  so.  Were 
he  to  choose  to  cut  services  rather  than  to 
raise  taxes,  he  would  also  be  likely  to  get 
kicked  out. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  can 
and  will  have  the  revenues  to  fill  the 
gap. 

As  the  economy  grows,  the  Federal  re- 
ceipts tend  to  grow,  at  a  faster  rate,  be- 
cause they  come  largely  from  the  Income 
tax  rather  than  property  taxes.  The 
"fiscal  dividend"  of  $6  to  $10  billion  an- 
nually has  been  forecast  for  the  period 
1970-75.  A  Federal  surplus  depends 
heavily,  of  course,  upon  the  course  of 
events  in  Vietnam;  if  the  war  continues 
at  its  present  level,  all  fiscal  bets  are  off. 

When  the  1970-75  "fiscal  dividend" 
appears,  the  proposal  will  be  made  to  use 
It  to  retire  part  of  the  $363  billion  na- 
tional debt.  The  answer  is  that  unless 
the  "fiscal  dividend"  is  mainly  \ised 
either  to  reduce  taxes  or  to  increase  ex- 
penditures, the  fiscal  drag  will  increase 
unemployment.  Indeed,  the  resulting 
near  recession  would  prevent  the  "fiscal 
dividend"  from  coming  into  being  in  the 
first  place. 

Moreover,  public  needs  are  so  pressing 
that  the  Federal  surplus  should  mainly 
be  spent  to  meet  them  rather  than  be 
rebated  in  lower  taxes.  Since  many  pub- 
lic needs  are  of  a  State  and  local  nature, 
part  of  the  "fiscal  dividend"  must  be 
channeled  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

How  to  get  part  of  the  Federal  "fiscal 
dividend"  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

First.  By  expanding  Federal  grants-in- 
aid? 

Until  1932,  Federal  grants  accounted 
for  only  a  small  fraction  of  State  and 
local  spending.  The  grant  device  was 
used  to  rescue  State  and  local  govern- 
ments bankrupted  by  the  depression. 
Grants  rose  from  $147  million  in  1930 
to  $945  million  in  1940,  an  increase  of 
650  percent.  After  the  brief  postwar  in- 
terlude of  abundant  revenues,  cold  war 
costs  caused  the  Federal  Government 
once  more  to  preempt  Income  tax  reve- 
nues, while  State  and  local  goverrmients 
faced  the  crisis  of  growing  population 
and  growing  demands.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responded  again  by  increasing 
grants,  nearly  sixfold  in  14  years — from 
$2.7  billion  In  1954  to  $15^  blUlon  in 
1967. 


Should  this  mushrooming  of  grants 
continue?  Federal  grants  represented 
7.3  percent  of  State  and  local  general 
revenues  raised  in  1946,  10  percent  In 
1954,  17  percent  In  1967. 

Federal  grants  are  a  useful  way  of 
meeting  urgent  needs — highway  and  air- 
port construction,  education,  housing 
and  community  developments,  sewer  and 
water  treatment  facilities,  community 
health  and  welfare.  Therefore,  mayors 
and  Grovemors,  even  though  they  call  for 
block  grants,  want  existing  Federal  cate- 
gorical grants  continued  and  expanded. 

True,  the  grant  device  has  disadvan- 
tages. Many  programs  are  not  properly 
coordinated.  For  example,  six  separate 
programs  are  available  for  water  sup- 
plies. Some  programs  satisfy  only  mar- 
ginal needs.  The  technique  of  requiring 
matching  fimds  sometimes  causes  State, 
local,  and  private  authorities  to  distort 
their  priorities. 

The  fact  that  the  grant  device  has  over 
the  years  developed  disadvantages  is  no 
argument  that  grant  programs  should  be 
ended.  But  it  does  argue  that  the  present 
pattern  of  categorical  grant  programs 
should  not  be  much  further  extended  to 
new  areas,  at  least  without  improvement. 
The  vigor  and  efficiency  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  must  be  maintained. 

Second.  By  redistributing  Federal  rev- 
enues by  general  tax  reduction,  specific 
tax  transfer,  or  tax  credit? 

It  is  unlikely,  because  of  timidity  and 
Interstate  competition,  that  States  would 
benefit  appreciably  if  Federal  taxes  were 
reduced.  When  in  the  1950's  the  Federal 
Government  released  tax  sources  by  re- 
ducing the  admissions  tax  and  the  elec- 
trical energy  tax.  recovery  by  State  and 
local  governments  was  minimal.  Recov- 
ery of  Federal  tax  reductions  would 
probably  come  by  regressive  property  or 
sales  taxes  or  by  not  very  progressive 
income  taxes.  Moreover,  richer  States 
would  benefit  disproportionately  to  the 
poorer  States. 

A  credit  against  Federal  income  taxes 
for  certain  State  and  local  taxes  would 
help  those  States  which  impose  no  tax, 
or  inadequate  taxes,  of  a  particular  type. 
For  example,  14  States  now  have  no  in- 
dividual income  taxes.  A  Federal  tax 
credit  for  State  income  taxes  is  a  justi- 
fiable interstate  equalizer;  but  it,  too. 
favors  the  wealthy  States. 

Third.  By  block  grants? 

The  Heller-Pechman  plan  proposes 
that  money  be  distributed  to  the  States 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  with  a  portion  re- 
distributed to  the  poorest  States;  that 
grants  be  imrestricted.  except  that  liigh- 
way  expenditures  be  excluded  and  that 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  be 
observed;  and  that  grants  be  channeled 
through  a  trust  fund  derived  from  a  set 
percentage  of  Federal  revenues  or  of  the 
Federal  personal  income  tax  base. 

The  Heller-Pechman  allocation  among 
the  States  seems  progressive  and  fair. 
But  the  "trust  fund"  seems  unduly  in- 
flexible, depriving  Congress.  In  a  given 
year,  form  an  overall  look  at  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  economy.  Most  vulnerable 
is  the  complete  absence  or  strings:  it  en- 
courages State  and  local  governments  to 
languish  in  archaic  inefficiency  rather 
than  to  demonstrate  their  initiative,  and 


thus   could   result   In   wasting   Federal 
money. 

If  these  defects  can  be  corrected,  the 
Heller-Pechman  proposal  offers  the 
soundest  method  of  making  the  Federal 
"fiscal  dividend"  available  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

nr.    STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS     NEED 
MODERNIZATION 

Modernization  steps  should  be  taken 
at  three  levels — regional.  State,  and 
local. 

Regional:  Recent  Federal  legislation — 
including  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
and  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of 
1966 — aims  at  a  necessary  regional  ap- 
proach to  regionwide  problems.  But  in- 
terstate regionalism  is  in  its  infancy. 
Mechanisms  are  lacking  to  deal  with  the 
25  metropolitan  areas  which  overlap 
State  lines.  Also  lacking  is  interstate 
cooperation  in  education.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, should  not  several  starved  univer- 
sities in  sparsely  populated  States  be  re- 
placed by  one  good  university? 

State  governments:  Archaic  constitu- 
tions and  statutes  result  in  too  many 
elected  executive  officers,  needless  re- 
strictions on  borrowing  power,  poor  leg- 
islative salaries,  short  and  infrequent 
legislative  sessions,  and  outmoded  per- 
sonnel practices.  The  high  political  mor- 
tality rate  of  those  Governors  who  raise 
taxes  gives  little  incentive  for  reform. 

Local  governments:  Only  the  States, 
by  revising  thoroughly  their  constitu- 
tions and  statutes,  can  authorize  reform 
of  local  governments.  The  weaknesses  of 
local  government  are  many : 

First.  Local  imits  are  too  many  and 
too  small  to  be  efficient.  Half  of  all  lo- 
cal units  in  the  States  contain  f-^wer 
than  1,000  people. 

Second.  Overlapping  layers:  Overlap- 
ping layers  of  local  government — coun- 
ties, cities,  townships,  special  districts, 
school  districts — compete  for  revenues, 
and  cause  gaps  and  overlaps  in  problem- 
solving  jurisdiction. 

Third.  Local  voters  are  apathetic:  Less 
than  30  percent  of  the  electorate  votes 
locally,  contrasted  with  60  percent  pres- 
identially.  Over  500,000  local  officials  are 
elected,  many  without  policymaking  du- 
ties, and  from  overlapping  governments. 
As  local  government  becomes  less  under- 
standable and  less  democratic,  voter 
apathy  increases,  and  local  government 
grows  more  ineffective. 

Fourth.  Most  localities  lack  strong  ex- 
ecutive leadership  and'  adequat"  regula- 
tory and  tax  authority.  Direct  line,  busi- 
nesslike administrative  authority  is  us- 
ually fragmented.  Personnel  is  largely 
imqualified,  the  spoils  system  widely  pre- 
vails, and  pay  is  too  low.  "Home  rule"  is 
rare. 

Fifth.  So  far,  approaches  to  metropoli- 
tan government  have  been  frustrating. 
Except  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
Dade  County.  Fla.,  little  progress  toward 
metropolitan  government  has  been  made. 
A  metropolitanwlde  approach  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  community  de- 
velopment is  hampered  by  the  Balkaiflz- 
ing  proclivity  of  communltles-under  ex- 
isting State  law.  For  example,  Vemon, 
Calif.,  where  236  people  live  but  70,000 
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work.  Is  zoned  fof  hlgh-taxpaj^g  In- 
dustiV  only,  and  l^ves  other  communi- 
ties to  provide  fo*  Its  workers.  In  Wis- 
consin, communities  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  high-lncc«ne  residents  have  40 
percent  of  their  $tate  Income  tax  re- 
turned to  them  bjl  the  State,  thus  sub- 
stantially relieving  residents  of  the  gen- 
eral property  tax. 

V.  THE  PSOPOSED  STAT^  AND  l-OCAI.  COVBBNMENT 
MODERNIZATION  A<ir  OT  1969  WOULD  USE 
BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  ENCOURACE  INrrtATTVE  BY 
STATES  TO  RETORM  RTATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT J 

MAOHINERT 

If  H.R.  2519  wer4  enacted  in  1969.  dur- 
ing the  next  2  yeai»s,  1970  and  1971,  each 
State  wishing  to  participate  would  for- 
mulate a  modern Igovemment  program. 
The  Federal  Government  would  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  plariiing.  The  State  plans 
would  be  completed  within  18  months, 
and  then  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
regional  coordinating  committee — east- 
ern, soBthem.  mjdwestern,  and  west- 
erfi — crfrfited  by  the  bill.  The  committee 
would  review  eacl^  State  program  and 
suggest  improvem|ents  through  a  con- 
tinuing dialog  vfith  State  planners. 
After  6  months,  it  total  of  2  years  of 
planning,  the  regional  coordinating  com- 
mittee by  majoritk'  vote  would  send  to 
the  President,  thelAdvisory  Commission 
on  Intergovenuneital  Relations,  and  the 
Congress  those  aate  modem  govern- 
ments programs  wrich  reflect  "sufBcient 
creative  State  inl^ative  so  as  to  qualify 
that  State  for  Federal  block  grants." 

MODERN    GOVERNMENTS    PROGRAM 

In  order  to  qualify.  )a  State  must  have 
on  Its  lawbooks  an  income  tax  of  at  least 


moderate  progre 
this  required  feat 
include  plans  and 
series  of  reforms, 
must   be   in   eve 


The  checklist 
from  two  main  sc 


ness.  In  addition  to 
e.  the  programs  must 
imetables  for  a  whole 
ot  all  of  these  reforms 
program,   but  there 
must  be  enough  Ito  demonstrate  bona 
flde  "creative  Sta^e  initiative." 

f  reforms  is   derived 
rces. 

The  first  set  of  reforms — those  de- 
signed to  make  State  and  local  govern- 
ment more  efflcifent,  economical,  and 
responsive — has  been  recommended  over 
a  long  period  of!  time  by  such  good- 
government  organizations  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Econopiic  Development,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Qommerce.  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, the  Council  pf  State  Governments, 
the  National  Municipal  League,  the 
Mayor's  Conference,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Cojunties.  These  reforms 
include  regional  agreements  by  States, 
and  interstate  coqipacts,  for  cooperative 
efforts  in  health,  Wucation,  welfare,  and 
conservation;  modernized  State  govern- 
ment, including  tfie  short  ballot,  longer 
terms  for  constitutional  ofiBcers.  annual 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  adequately 
paid  legislators,  tnodemized  borrowing 
powers,  rationalized  boards  and  commis- 
to  local  governments: 
government,  including 


sions,  assistance 
modernized  local 


cutting  down  the  iiimiber  of  unnecessary 
counties,  towns,  iind  other  local  units, 
working  toward  all  forms  of  metropoli- 
tan goverrunent,  i  roviding  for  true  home 
rule,  the  short  ballot,  modem  borrowing 
power,  the  merit  iystem,  and  decentral- 


izing local  government  in  order  to  make 
it  more  democratic  and  himiane. 

The  second  set  of  reforms — those  de- 
signed to  induce  States  to  remove  eco- 
nomic disparities  between  various  local 
governments — is  an  extension  of  current 
efforts  by  big-city  mayors  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  save  the  central 
city.  These  include  revision  of  State 
grants-in-aid  and  sharing  of  tax  reve- 
nues so  as  to  eliminate  the  preferences  so 
widely  given  to  wealthier  communities  at 
the  expense  of  poorer  communities.  Ex- 
amples are  the  unfairly  large  State 
returns  of  income  tax  revenues  to  the 
dormitory  suburbs  peopled  by  well-to-do 
residents:  of  property  tax  revenues  to 
communities  where  large  utility  plants 
or  factories  happened  to  be  located:  of 
sales  tax  revenues  to  still  other  commu- 
nities which  happened  to  have  shopping 
centers  widely  patronized  by  outsiders.  A 
related  reform  is  the  prohibition  of  local 
zoning  regulations  which  keep  out  low- 
income  housing,  or  in  some  cases  all 
homes  of  any  kind,  by  restricting  zoning 
power  in  metropolitan  areas  to  larger 
municipalities  and  to  coimtles. 

BLOCK    GRANTS    TO    STATES    WITH    MODERN    GOV- 
ERNMENTS PROGRAMS 

States  with  modem  governments  pro- 
grams qualified  by  both  the  regional  co- 
ordinating committees  and  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  as  reflecting  "siofflcient  State 
creative  Initiative  so  as  to  qualify  that 
State  for  Federal  block  grants"  would  be- 
gin receiving  payments  in  1972.  or  at  the 
latest  by  1973.  They  would  receive  unre- 
stricted Federal  grants  from  the  $5  bil- 
lion a  year,  3-year  authorization  by  the 
bill. 

The  funds  would  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  population,  with  not  to  exceed  20 
percent  for  supplements  to  those  States 
having  a  low  per  capita  income:  a  high 
degree  of  poverty,  dependency,  or  urban- 
ization :  and  State  tax  effort  as  indicated 
by  the  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes 
relative  to  personal  income. 

The  authorized  amoimt  of  $5  billion 
annually — congressional  appropriations 
could  be  less,  of  course,  depending  upon 
economic  conditions  and  the  degree  of 
participation  by  the  States — is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  2  percent  of  individ- 
ual income  suggested  by  Heller,  but 
without  the  inflexible  trust  fund  device. 

The  "string"  on  the  block  grants 
would  be  good-faith  initiative  by  the 
States  in  filing  a  statement  of  intent — 
their  modem  governments  programs.  The 
Governors  themselves,  through  their 
own  plans  and  through  the  regional  re- 
view and  decision  by  majority  vote,  and 
the  widely  respected  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergoverrmiental  Relations, 
would  be  the  qualifying  agents.  There 
would  be  no  statutory  strings  with  re- 
spect to  compliance  with  the  State  plans, 
although  annual  reports  to  Congress  are 
required,  and  the  program  runs  for  3 
years  only.  No  doubt  Congress,  in  con- 
sidering whether  to  renew  the  program, 
would  take  into  account  the  good-faith 
effort  made  by  the  States  to  fulfill  their 
plans. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  good-faith 
effort  would  be  made.  A  reform-minded 
Governor  would,  for  the  first  time,  have 


public  opinion  behind  him.  Reapportion- 
ment Is  bringing  many  new  and  modem 
legislators  to  the  State  capltols.  Forty 
of  the  50  States  are  planning  to  consider 
constitutional  reforms  within  the  next 
2  years.  Federal  block  grants,  necessary 
for  fiscal  reasons,  could  be  the  incentive 
that  catalyzes  a  movement  for  major 
constitutional  and  statutory  reforms. 

Planning  should  begin  now  for  that 
time,  after  the  economic  strain  of  the 
Vietnam  war  eases,  when  substantial 
Federal  surpluses  are  available. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2519  follows: 

H.R.   2519 
A   bill   to    Improve   Intergovernmental   rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the    States    and    municipalities,    and    the 
economy  and  elBclency  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, by  providing  Federal  block  grants 
for  State  and  localities  which  take  steps 
to  modernize  State  and  local  government 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "State  and  Local  Government 
Modernization  Act  of  1969". 

Sec  2.  State  Modern  Governments  Pro- 
grams.— 

(a)  Planning  funds  for  modern  govern- 
ments PROGRAMS. — The  President  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  grant  to  the  Governors  of  each 
Of  the  fifty  States  which  elect  to  participate 
In  the  State  modern  governments  program 
planning  funds  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  pre- 
paring for  each  State  a  modem  governments 
program.  There  is  herewith  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  solely  for  this  purpose  and  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000.  with  each  State's  share 
to  be  no  less  than  $250,000  and  with  the 
remainder  apportioned  according  to  State 
population  on  the  basis  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  current  estimates  of  population. 

(b)  Preparation  op  state  modern  govern- 
ments PROGRAMS. — Not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  such  planning  funds  have  been 
made  available  to  States  which  have  elected 
to  participate,  each  Governor  shall  file  his 
State's  draft  modern  governments  program 
with  the  regional  coordinating  committee  for 
State  moderxTjovemments  programs,  set  up 
pursuant  to  section  2(d)  hereof.  Within  six 
months  thereafter,  the  regional  coordinating 
committee  shall  flle  the  modem  governments 
program  for  each  participating  State  In  the 
region  with  the  President,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and 
the  Congress. 

(c)  Contents  op  state  modern  govern- 
ments programs. — Each  State  modem  gov- 
ernments program  shall  certify  that  the 
State  has  In  effect  an  income  tax  of  at  least 
moderate  progressiveness.  In  addition,  such 
programs  shall  set  forth  plans  and  timetables 
for  modernizing  and  revitalizing  State  and 
local  governments,  including  such  matters 
as: 

(1)  Proposed  arrangements,  by  interstate 
compact  or  otherwise,  for  dealing  with  Inter- 
state regional  problems,  including  those  of 
metropolitan  areas  which  overlap  State  lines, 
regional  cooperation  in  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  conservation; 

(2)  Proposed  strengthening  and  modern- 
izing of  State  governments  (by  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  administrative 
changes),  including  recommendations  con- 
cerning more  efficient  executives  and  legisla- 
tures. State  borrowing  powers,  taxation  and 
expenditures,  and  personnel  systems; 

(3)  I*roposed  strengthening  and  modern- 
izing of  local  TUT&\,  urban,  and  metropolitan 
governments  (by  constitutional,  statutory, 
and  administrative  changes),  includmg 
where  needed — 
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(A)  reducing  the  number  of  counties, 

(B)  reducing  the  number  of.  or  eliminat- 
ing, local  governments  too  small  to  provide 
efficient  administration,  and  special  districts 
not  subject  to  democratic  control, 

(C)  restricting  popular  elections  to  policy- 
makers. 

(D)  concentrating  on  a  single  responsible 
executive  for  each  local  unit. 

(E)  reform  of  personnel  practices  so  as  to 
base  them  uniformly  on  merit  and  compe- 
tence, 

(F)  granting  adequate  home  rule  powers 
to  reformed  counties  and  other  local  govern- 
ments, 

(G)  revising  the  terms  of  State  grants-in- 
aid  and  shared  taxes  so  as  to  encourage  mod- 
em local  governments  and  to  minimize  differ- 
ence In  local  fiscal  capacity. 

(H)  easing  restrictions  on  local  power  to 
tax  property, 

(I)  Improving  local  property  tax  adminis- 
tration, 

(J)  authorizing  local  governments  to 
utilize  non-property  taxes,  coordinated  at  the 
State  or  regional  level, 

(K)  easing  restrictions  on  the  borrowing 
power  of  local  governments, 

(L)  strengfthening  local  government  in 
metropolitan  areas  by — 

(I)  liberalizing  municipal  annexation  of 
unincorporated  areas. 

(II)  dlscourglng  new  incorporations  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  total  popula- 
tion and  population  density. 

(lU)  authorizing  transfers  of  specified 
functions  between  municipalities  and 
counties, 

(IV)  authorizing  intergovernmental  con- 
tracts for  the  provision  of  services, 

(V)  authorizing  the  municipalities  to  exer- 
cise extraterritorial  planning,  zoning,  and 
subdivision  control  over  unincorporated 
areas  not  subject  to  effective  county  regula- 
tion, 

(vl)  restricting  zoning  authority  In  metro- 
politan areas  to  larger  municipalities  and  to 
counties,  in  order  to  prevent  zoning  by 
smaller  municipalities  which  excludes  hous- 
ing for  lower-income  families. 

(vil)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan councils  of  public  officials  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  on  problems  of  mutual 
concern. 

(vlll)  authorizing  the  establishment  by 
local  governmental  bodies  or  by  the  voters 
directly  of  metropolitan  area  study  commis- 
sions to  develop  proposals  to  Improve  local 
governmental  structure  and  services,  and  to 
present  to  the  voters  of  the  area  such  re- 
organization plans, 

(ix)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan planning  agencies  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  local  governments  concerning 
land  use,  zoning,  building  regulations,  and 
capital  Improvements. 

(X)  establishing  a  State  agency  to  assist 
metropolitan  areas, 

(xl)  furnishing  State  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  metropolitan  areas  for 
planning,  building  codes,  urban  renewal,  and 
local  government  and  finance. 

(4)  Proposed  uses  of  Federal  block  grants 
pursuant  to  section  3  hereof.  Including  pro- 
vision for  passing  on  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  such  grants  In  an  equitable  manner  to 
local  governments. 

(d)  Regional  coordinating  committees 
for  state  modern  governments  programs. — 
Each  participating  State  shall  channel  Its 
modern  governments  program  through  a  re- 
gional coordinating  oommittee  for  State  mod- 
em governments  programs,  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 2(b)  hereof.  Such  a  regional  coordinat- 
ing committee  shall  be  set  up  for  each  of  the 
following  four  regions: 

Eastern  (Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine. 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont) ; 


Southern  (Alabama,  ArkansAs,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  Virginia,  Wert  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky); 

Midwestern  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota,  Ohio.  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin) ; 

Western  (Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Col- 
orado, Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  Oregon.  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wy- 
oming). 

Each  regional  coordinating  committee  shall 
be  set  up  by  the  participating  Governors  of 
the  region,  with  whatever  representatives  of 
his  State  each  Governor  shall  select,  and  shall 
operate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  participat- 
ing States.  Each  regional  coordinating  com- 
mittee shall  review  the  draft  State  modern 
governments  programs,  and  shaU  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  any  possible  Im- 
provements. In  forwarding  the  State  modern 
governments  programs  to  the  President,  the 
advisory  commission  on  intergovernmental 
relaUons.  and  the  Congress,  each  regional  co- 
ordinating committee  shall  designate  each 
State  modern  governments  program  which  it 
believes  reflects  sufficient  creative  State  Ini- 
tiative so  as  to  qualify  that  State  for  Federal 
block  granU  under  section  3.  The  regional 
coordinating  committees  shall  be  financed 
by  voluntary  agreement  by  the  participating 
States  from  the  Federal  planning  funds  made 
available  under  secUon  2(a).  By  unanimous 
agreement,  and  subject  to  equitable  funding 
arrangements,  a  regional  coordinating  com- 
mittee may  undertake  the  preparation  of  all 
or  part  of  a  modern  governments  program  for 
any  State  so  requesting. 

(e)  Review  of  state  modern  governments 
programs  by  the  advisory  commission  on 
intergovernmental  relations. — The  ad- 
visory commission  on  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations, as  soon  as  possible  and  in  not  more 
than  one  year  after  the  regional  coordinating 
committees  have  filed  with  It  the  State  mod- 
ern governments  programs,  shall  designate 
which  State  modern  governments  program 
it  believes  refiects  sufficient  State  creative 
Initiative  so  as  to  qualify  that  State  for  Fed- 
eral block  grants  under  section  3;  and  shall 
recommend  a  method  for  distributing  the 
Federal  block  grants  under  section  3  appor- 
tioned according  to  population  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of 
Its  current  estimates,  with  not  to  exceed 
20  per  centiun  for  supplements  to  States 
with  low  per  capita  Income;  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  poverty,  dependency,  or  urbaniza- 
tion; and  State  tax  effort  as  indicated  by 
the  amount  of  SUte  and  local  taxes  relative 
to  personal  Income. 

Sec.  3.  Federal  Block  Grant. — There  Is 
herewith  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  first  three  full  fiscal  years  after  such 
State  modern  governments  programs  have 
been  filed  with  the  President,  the  advisory 
commission  on  Intergovernmental  relations, 
aud  the  Congress,  and  after  the  designations 
of  the  advisory  commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental relations  pursuant  to  section  2(e) 
have  been  made,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,000 
annuallv,  to  be  distributed  by  the  President 
among  all  States  whose  modern  governments 
programs  have  been  designated  as  qualified 
by  their  regional  coordinating  committees 
under  section  2(d)  and  by  the  advisory  com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  relations  un- 
der section  2(e),  apportioned  according  to 
population  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  on  the  basis  of  its  current  esti- 
mates, with  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  au- 
thorized to  be  set  aside  for  supplements  to 
States  with  low  per  capita  income;  a  high 
Incidence  of  poverty,  dependency,  or  urban- 
ization; and  State  tax  effort,  as  Indicated  by 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  relative 
to  personnel  income.  The  regional  coordinat- 
ing committees  and  the  advisory  commis- 
sion on  intergovernmental  relations  shall  re- 


port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  on  the  progress  made 
by  each  participating  State  In  carrying  out 
Its  modem  governments  program,  and,  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year,  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Federal  block  grant  program. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Rbuss 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  30 
minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  w£is  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bray. 

(The  following  Membei-s  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHADEBERc)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Frelinchuysen. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Wyatt  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.   SCHERLE. 

(Tile  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BoGGS.      d 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

169.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report, 
including  a  copy  of  Executive  Order  No.  11419 
and  a  copy  of  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  253.  relating  to  trade  and  other 
transactions  Involving  Southern  Rhodesia, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
United  Nations  PartlcljMtlon  Act.  as  amended 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-37) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

170.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  convention  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  August  18-23.  1968. 
Including  the  proceedings  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  a  report  of  its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures as  of  December  31.  1967.  pursuant 
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to  the  provlslonB  pt  Public  Law  349,  77tlj 
Congress,  and  sectlpn  9  of  Public  Law  668, 
77th  Congress  (H.  txx.  91-38);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans^  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  lUustrtitlons. 

171.  A  letter  fro«i  the  national  adjutant, 
Veterans  of  Wprld  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
transmitting  the  prtxieedlngs  of  the  national 
convention  held  In  Hew  Orleans,  La.,  Septem- 
ber 21-25.  1968.  Including  the  proceedings  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
for  the  year  ei.dlng  September  30.  1968,  and 
a  report  of  Its  receljits  and  expenditures,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
106  and  section  15  bf  PubUc  Law  85-530  (H. 
Doc.  91-39):  to  thej  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  lo  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations. 

173.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  repwrt.  by  grade 
and  age,  of  the  nuftiber  of  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cers above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
entitled  to  receive  Incentive  pay  for  flight 
duty,  and  the  average  monthly  Incentive 
pay  authorized  by  law  paid  to  such  officers 
during  the  6  months  preceding  January  7, 
1969;   to  the  Comnclttee  on  Armed  Services. 

-173.  A- -letter  froia  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
\}rR.  HoHoe  of  Repi  esentatlves,  transmitting 
a  statement  In  writ  ng  exhibiting  the  several 
sums  drawn  by  hlni  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  78 
and  80,  the  appllca  ;lon  and  disbursement  of 
such  sums,  and  bilances  remaining  In  his 
hands,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
84;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

174.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Inmil- 
gratlon  and  Nati:  rallzation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  v  nder  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons 
Involved,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13(c)  of  the  J  ct;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  C(>MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AKD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Bdr.  PATMAN :  Jol  nt  Committee  on  Defense 
Production.  Annual  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defens  e  Production  Activities 
(Rept.  No.  91-3).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Ho\jse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS 


of  rule  XXn,  public 

resolutions  were  introduced  and 

as  follows: 

Amberlain  : 

to  aniend  title  13,  United 

llmft  the  categories  of  ques- 

answered  under  penalty 

decennial  censuses  of  popula- 

and  housing,  and  for 

the  Conmilttee  on  Post 


Under  clause 
bills  and 
severally  referred 

By    Mr.    CH 

H.R.  2494.  A  bill 
States  Code,  to 
tlons  required  to 
of  law  In  the 
tlon.  unemploymei  .t 
other  purposes;    to 
Office  and  Civil  Seiclce. 
By  Mr.  CLABp: 

H.R.  2495.   A  bill 
title  23   of  the 
Committee  on  Publjc 
By  Mr.  DON 

H  R.  2496.  A  bill 
Ushment  of  the 
vatlon  Area  In  the 
Committee  on 
By  Mr 

H.R.  2497.  A    bill 
Revenue  Code  of 
and  1970.  the  {jerso^al 
of  a  taxpayer  from 
vide  that  for  taxable 


AND    RESOLUTIONS 


to  amend  section  131  of 

States  Code;   to  the 

Worlts. 

H.  CLAUSEN: 

to  provide  for  the  estab- 

Range  National  Conser- 

1  State  of  California;  to  the 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


United 


Klrg 


GOOl  )LING : 


to   amend    the   Internal 
1954  to  Increase,  for   1969 
income  tax  exemptions 
$600  to  $800,  and  to  pro- 
years  beginning  after 


1970  such  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.R.  2498.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-m- 
aid expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H  R.  2499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  academies  of 
the  military  departments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  2500.  A  bill  to  Include  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  meat  of  lambs  and  swine,  sausages, 
prepared  or  preserved  pork,  tind  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
impKJsed  on  the  Importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quantity 
estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine  such 
quotas  from  110  to  100  percentum,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  PATMAN: 

H.R.  2501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Panola  and  Shelby  Counties,  Tex., 
within  the  Marshall  division  of  the  eastern 
district  for  the  U.S.  district  courts  in  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2502.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 

H.R.  2503.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
workers  engaged  In  making  asbestos  products 
for  shipment  In  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  2504.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  2505.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  estab- 
lish, coordinate,  and  administer  programs 
authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  oper- 
ations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  a  national 
powerplant  siting  study  and  a  national  pow- 
erplant  siting  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

H.R.  2507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar. 
rled  or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2508.  A  bin  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tion  on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2509.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal  bearing  ores"  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  flat  glass  imported  into  the 
United  States  by  affording  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
in  the  U.S.  flat  glass  market;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  2512.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  2514.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  *~*\ 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wl^bonsln: 

HR.  2515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  from 
$600  to  $1,000  over  a  4-year  period  beginning 
with  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cor- 
rection of  inequities  respecting  losses  of  re- 
tired pay  sustained  by  certain  individuals 
who  retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  before 
June  1,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RtTPPE)  : 

H.R.  2517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  2518.  A  bll  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  serve  2  or  more  years  in  peace- 
time shall  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  that 
chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest  vrtthln 
1  year  from  the  date  of  separation  from  serv- 
ice are  service  connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

HJl.  2619.  A  bill  to  Improve  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  and  municipalities,  and 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  all  levels  of 
government,  by  providing  Federal  block 
grants  for  States  and  localities  which  take 
steps  to  modernize  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  oi^  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   SAYLOR: 

HR.  2520.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  reclamation  acts,  as  amended,  to 
all  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HR.  2521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  paper  industries  ma- 
chinery; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  2522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

H.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conuiilttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  * 

By   Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Obover)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  as  a  House  dociiment 
of  certain  maps  and  Indicia  relating  to  Viet- 
nam and  the  Asian  continent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  Res.  102.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  DERWINSKl: 

H.  Res.  103.  A    resolution    establishing    a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Ur.  HARVEY: 

H.  Res.  104.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  comi— Ittee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.  Res.  105.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Amed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such 
Department,  laws  administered  by  such  De- 
partment, use  of  funds  by  such  Department, 
and  scientific  research  in  support  of  the 
armed  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  106.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  lnve(stlgatlon  and  study  au- 
thorized by  Hoiue  Resolution  105;  to  the 
Committee   on   House   AdmlnUtratlon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

Hit.  2623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
M  Baldemor;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2624.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miguel  Q. 
Orejudoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2626.  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin  T. 
Quljenclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  2626.   A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Pedro 
Presto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BIAOOI: 

HJl.   2627.    A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Santl 
Plumara  and  his  wife,  Concetta  Flumara;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

H.R.  2628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Caudell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.2639.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Olovlne;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  2530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Anna- 
Lisa  SJoberg  Nylund;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BS,.  2531.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jutta 
Elisabeth  Wlnkelstroeter;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  CHISHOLM: 

HM.  2633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llnely 
Baptlste;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

HJl.  2533.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Taklo 
Nozu;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.2634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Dennis  Chambers,  Vlckl  Jill  Chambers,  Philip 
Michael  Chambers,  Peter  Gregory  Chambers, 
and  Kathleen  Anne  Chambers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H Jt.  2535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asunslon 
S.  Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2536.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Adrtana  Patta  (Mlllonzl);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  2537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
P^ilco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  jl.  2538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
D.  Inga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2539.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  police  officers  John  Nagle  and 
Anthony  Perrl;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2640.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chla 
and  Mel  Jok  Phua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2541.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
M.  Santlbanez  and  Patria  Santlbanez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  2643.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Elena, 
Xndarlco,  Jr.,  Maria  Klena,  Regis.  Ervln,  and 
Maria  Celeste  Blando;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2643.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Barto- 
lomeo  and  Olovanna  Bonslgnore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  2644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  VaU 
Khairollahi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

H.R.  2545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gydrgy^ 
Szanto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GAYDOS: 
H  R.  2646.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Payez  S. 
Tushan.    M.D.;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  2547.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Elizabeth  VlUanueva  Samonte  Leek;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN : 
H.R.  2648.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Esperanca 
de  Amorlm  Fernandes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Venvis 
Bayhon  Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2550.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Adelaide  Soares   Aguiar;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2661.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  GugUelmo 
Tonlno  Alleva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2552.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  John 
Vincent  Amirault;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vedat 
Pahreddln  Arkay  and  Mohaddes  Arkay;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2554.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Azzaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2665.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ayala 
Barel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia  B. 
Bernardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2657.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
Bruzzese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Assuntlna 
Buonapane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2559.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mario  Buzzanga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

CarrlgUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2561.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  SUvestre 

de  Brlto  Caetano;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2562.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yru  Gok 
Chan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2663.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario  da 
SUva  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.H.  2564.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Gil  Perelrs 
da  Cunha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2566.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Salome  da  Cunha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2666.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  PomplUo 
da  Cunha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HM.  2667.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michele 
D'Aleo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2568.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Galli  D'Aleo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2569.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angela 
Margarlda  Da  SUva;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2570.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Perelra  Da  SUva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  2571.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Clarlnda 
Duarte  Da  Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  3672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  ds 
Mendonca  da  SUva  and  Florentlna  Correla  da 
Concelcao  da  Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2673.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
De  Sousa  Da  SUva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2674.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Valentlna 
Augusto  Da  SUva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

HR.  2575.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hameed 
and  Noor  Fatlma  Dean  ( Din )  and  their  minor 
chUd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flrmlnlo 
Antonio  De  Borba;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cairasao  de  Jesus  and  Manuel  Tamaz  No- 
gueltra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Perelra  de  Medelros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2679.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Monls  de  Melo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2580.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Correla  de  Mendonca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2581.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rafaelle 
De  Padova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  De 
Quadros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2583.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Artemlzla 
Dlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2584.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Irvla 
DlFlore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark 
DJonaj;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2586.  A  bUl  for  the  relleT  of  Nella 
Isabel  da  Trlndade  Bettencourt  Dores;  to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  2587.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Marie  G. 

Ewerton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2588.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Ronald 

K.    Fairweather;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2589.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Domlngos 
Sllverlo  Perro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2590.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Purtado  Gabriel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2S91.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Genna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
I.  Gomes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2593.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Beatriz 
Martins  Gouvela;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2594.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
Yuk  Heng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Goon  Mee 
Heung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2596.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
lula;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2597.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dlmitra 

Kassola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2598.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Spyrldon 

Kavadas;  to  the  Comznlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nn.  2599.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 

La  Bella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2600.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Luisa 

Clella  La  Pletra;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2601.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  de 
Sousa  LeaJj^.«to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  2602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glrolamo 
Lentini;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2603.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Lima;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2604.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Esplnola  Ramos  Lobao;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2605.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 

Marchio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2606.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LiUgl  P. 

Marotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H  Jt.  3607.  A  ^ill  for  th«  relief  of  Jo«e  Coeta 
Marques  and  A|merlnda  de  Matos  Sao  Marcoa 
Bom  and  their  minor  child;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3«08.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Marques;  to  thi  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2609.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hernan 
Pa  von  Martlne^;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2610.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Erlck  Newman  Martinez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial  y. 

H.R.  2611.  A  t  111  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco. 
Seraflna,  and  Maria  Mazzel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2612.  A  }1I1  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Muraca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  361S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Tlndara  Naslsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2614.  A  Jill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
N.  Newman;  ;o  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee 
Ollvelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3616.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Prledrlch 
Peter  Ott;  to  thd  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2617.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Pan^;  to  the  Cdmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.^.  3618.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  S. 
Adolf o  Pa  von;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3619.  A  3111  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Helena  da  SUva  Perelra;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2620.  A  1  illl  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls  A.  Perlengai;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2621.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlzlero 
Peace.  Gluseppa.  Peace,  Zlna  Pesce,  and  En- 
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rlco  Peace;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  3623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Plsaniello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3623.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
Placldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amerlco 
Placldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Pinto 
Repas;   to  the  Comi&lttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2626.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Russo;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
da  Cunba  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Gil  Santos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
Scalzl;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2630.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Scorsone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Palmira 
Silva;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Battista 
Sorrentino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  2633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Stavropouloa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shwen- 
Sing  Tai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aklra 
Takahashi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Talarlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
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Tardanlco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2638.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Francisco  Taverna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2639.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
E^^arlsta  Tonollni;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2640.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Goon  Wing 
Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  2641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Hernandez-Rangel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3642.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bzatolla 
Partovl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Ronald  Currle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2644.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Giusep(>e  Serinl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERUN: 

H.R.  2645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mesaros 
MihalJ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 

H.  Res.  107.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill, 
HJl.  1507,  entitled  "A  bill  conferring  Juris- 
diction upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight"  to.  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Clalnk  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  Statea-^oae;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.     ' 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  108.  Resolution  referring  HJl.  1390 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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MORE  THINtSS  ARE  WROUGHT  BY 
PRAYER  THAN  THIS  WORLD 
DREAMS  OP 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUliE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesiay,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
Congress  of  tl^e  United  States  will  have 
the  high  hondr  of  holding  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  welcom^  Col.  Prank  Borman.  Capt. 
James  A.  Lovfell,  Jr..  and  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Anders.  America's  three  astro- 
nauts who  have  just  completed  the  most 
magnificent  and  significant  journey  ever 
undertaken  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
They  will  sttkid  before  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, as  they  have  stood  before  the 
American  Redubllc  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  symbols  of  the  synthesis  and 
application  ofj  the  total  knowledge  and 
skill  thus  far  I  amassed  and  attained  by 
the  human  raOe. 

The  quotation  above,  that  heads  these 
remarks,  was  ppoken  by  the  dying  King 
Arthur  tc  Si^  Bedlvere  in  Tennyson's 
"The  Passing  ^f  Arthur."  and  simimarize 
the  faith  that]  man  has  in  his  Creator, 
and  the  acknowledgment  by  man  that 
in  his  span  of;  years  he  will  often  stand 
in  £^g_4ittitud4  of  awe  and  wonder  be- 
fore things  an^  sights  that  there  is  much 
he  never  will  jknow,  and  much  that  he 
cannot  hope  to  fathom.  Man  must  "lift 
up  his  eyes  uiito  the  hills." 

It  was  siu^l^  in  this  sense  that  Astro- 
naut Borman  jread  the  following  prayer 
from  Apollo  8 : 


Give  us,  O  God,  the  vision  which  can  see 
Thy  love  in  the  world  in  spite  of  human 
failure.  Give  us  the  faith,  the  trust,  the 
goodness,  in  spite  of  our  Ignorance  and 
weakness.  Give  us  the  knowledge  that  we 
may  continue  to  pray  with  understanding 
hearts  and  show  us  what  each  one  of  us 
can  do  to  set  forth  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  universal  {)eace. 

Hope  and  faith;  without  them  man  is 
nothing  and  with  them  man  knows  he 
can  look  forward.  Mankind's  hope  and 
faith  has  been  expressed  in  many  mov- 
ing ways;  one  is  as  follows: 

And  God  shall  make  thy  soul  a  glass 

Where  18.000  eons  pass; 
And  thou  Shalt  see  the  shining  worlds 

As  men  see  dew  upon  the  grass. 

Christmas  Eve,  1968;  behind  then», 
hanging  in  space,  the  three  astronauts  of 
Apollo  8  could  see  a  sight  human  eyes  had 
never  seen  before — the  "shining  world" 
of  earth,  viewed  from  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miles.  Below  them,  just  70  miles 
away,  was  the  surface  of  the  moon,  18.000 
eons  old — and  more — in  its  age  of  4 '2 
billion  years. 

The  moment  was  in  its  way  equivalent 
to  that  unknown  and  unrecorded  instant, 
buried  no  one  knows  how  many  millions 
of  years  back  in  time,  when  for  the  first 
time  some  early  man  saw  the  full  moon 
rise  into  tj?e  sky,  and  stretched  out  his 
hands  toward  it,  half  in  fear,  half  in 
hope.  It  was  a  beginning,  once  again,  and 
as  Apollo  8  moved  into  the  lunar  sunrise, 
a  waiting,  watching,  and  listening  earth 
heard  the  voices  of  the  three  astronauts 
reading  the  first  10  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis: 


In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light. 

And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good; 
and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters. 

And  God  made  the  firmament  and  divided 
the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firma- 
ment: and  it  was  so. 

And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  into  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  it  was  so. 

And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and 
the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called 
the  Seas;  and  God  saw  that  It  was  good. 

During  World  War  n  it  was  said, 
often,  and,  I  think,  correctly,  that  "There 
are  no  atheists  in  foxholes."  Communist 
cynicism  and  Irreverence  aside,  neither 
are  there,  nor,  I  believe,  will  there  be,  in 
space.  The  prayer  and  the  recitation  of 
the  stately,  moving,  and  cadenced  verses 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  crew  of 
Apollo  8  were  the  first,  but  certainly 
will  not  be  the  last,  open  admissions  of 
what  every  man  will  surely  feel — and  re- 
fiect  upon — as  he  enters  into  the  in- 
credible vastness  on  journeys  imcharted, 
over  distances  immense,  into  a  void  with- 
out boimdaries. 
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And  while,  with  silent,  upUftlng  mind.  I've 
trod.  That  high,  untrespaaeed  sanctity  of 
Space,  Put  out  my  hand,  and  touched  the 
face  of  God. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STAN  BAHNSEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stan 
Bahnsen,  a  pitcher  for  the  New  York 
Yankees,  has  achieved  the  honor  of  being 
selected  the  1968  American  League 
Rookie  of  the  Year. 

This  is  the  first  time  anyone  from  my 
congressional  district  has  attained  this 
distinction.  We  are  all  pleased  and  very 
proud  of  his  performance  as  an  athlete. 

On  January  9,  the  citizens  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  will  pay  tribute  to  Stan  for 
his  outstanding  accomplishments.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  "show  off" 
our  honored  citizen.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  fame  he  has  brought  to  his  home- 
town and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

America's  leadership  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  youth  typical  of  this  fine  young 
man  who  has  the  ability  to  excel.  Stan 
Bahnsen  has  demonstrated  this  leader- 
ship through  his  dedication  to  perfection 
in  his  chosen  field,  a  baseball  career. 

My  colleagues,  I  commend  his  feats  to 
you  and  ask  that  you  join  with  me  and 
the  people  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in 
their  salute  to  the  American  League 
Rookie  of  the  Year,  Stan  Bahnsen. 


OPPRESSION  CONTINUES  IN 
GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   mNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  U69 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
c6ntinue  to  appear  in  some  segments  of 
the  American  press  on  the  relentless  op- 
pressiveness of  the  military  regime  that 
has  ruled  Greece  since  April  1967. 

One  such  report  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 6  issue  of  the  Nation  magazine.  The 
report,  datelined  Strasbourg,  Prance, 
was  written  by  James  Becket.  Mr.  Becket 
is  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  who 
is  studying  for  an  advanced  degree  at  the 
University  of  Geneva.  He  is  a  young  man 
who  is  intimately  familiar  with  develop- 
ments in  Greece  since  the  coup. 

Mr.  Beckefs  article  tells  a  very  human 
side  of  the  hearings  now  imderway  be- 
fore the  European  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission on  charges  against  the  Greek 
junta  of  violating  the  European  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  The  article 
follows : 

Greek  Junta  on  Trial 

Strasbodro,  Prance. — In  September  of 
1967  the  governments  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Holland  filed  an  application 
with  the  European  Human  Rights  Commla- 
slon  charging  the  Greek  Junta  with  violating 


nearly  all  the  basic  articles  of  the  European 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  The  case 
dragged  on  for  more  than  a  year  through 
purely  legal  and  procedural  stages,  but  last 
month  when  a  subcommlsslon  convened  In 
Strasbourg  to  hear  testimony  on  torture,  the 
human  element  of  human  rights  burst  upon 
the  commission.  The  French  provincial  city 
was  the  scene  of  a  drama  reminiscent  of  both 
James  Bond  and  the  Keystone  Cops.  Two 
witnesses  brought  by  the  JunU  escaped  their 
guards.  Rushing  about  Strasbourg  all  week 
were  officers  of  the  French  SOret*.  armed 
Junta  thugs,  international  lawyers.  Greek 
exiles  and  hordes  of  Journalists.  Not  only  is 
the  case  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  International  protection 
of  human  rights,  but  It  has  assumed  an 
immediate   political   Importance. 

The  European  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  came  into  existence  after  World 
War  II.  Empowered  to  hear  cases  brought  by 
Individuals  or  member  states,  the  basic  func- 
tions of  the  commission  are  to  find  the  facts 
of  a  dispute  and  to  attempt  a  "friendly  set- 
tlement." It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Scan- 
dinavians to  press  the  case.  Not  only  has 
pressure  from  many  quarters  been  exerted 
on  them  to  abandon  their  efforts,  but  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  witnesses  outside  Greece 
who  were  willing  to  testify,  especially  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  tortxued.  The  Junta 
does  not  permit  anyone  who  has  been  tor- 
tured to  leave  Greece,  and  recently  they  have 
been  forcing  torture  victims  to  sign  declara- 
tions that  they  were  well  treated. 

The  delegation  of  the  Greek  regime  fiew 
from  Athens  to  Paris  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 23.  In  this  delegation  of  forty-nine  which 
took  the  train  to  Strasbourg  were  not  only 
lawyers  and  witnesses  but  members  of  the 
Greek  security  police,  the  military  police 
(ESA),  the  Greek  CIA  (KYP),  and  pistoleros 
attached  to  the  Prime  Minister's  office.  Three 
of  the  witnesses  were  soon  to  find  themselves 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  world  press — two 
because  they  appeared  before  the  commission 
and  one  because  she  didn't. 

On  Sunday  Constantlne  Mentis,  33.  a 
grocer  from  Salonika,  and  Pandelis  Marketa- 
kls.  38,  a  car  mechanic  from  Crete,  sat  with 
their  guards  in  the  hotel  dining  room  puz- 
zling over  the  menu.  A  Greek  came  up  and 
offered  to  help.  This  man  belonged  to  Andreas 
Papandreou's  Panhellenlc  Liberation  Move- 
ment (PAK).  Through  him  the  two  wlt- 
flesses  foimd  the  chance  they  were  looking 
for;  the^  managed  to  elude  their  guards  and 
arrive  at  the  Grand  Hotel  to  ask  the  Nor- 
wegian delegation  for  protection.  The  story 
had  still  not  broken  on  Monday  when  an 
emissary  of  the  Junta  came  to  the  Grand 
Hotel  "on  his  own"  to  ask  that  the  "kid- 
napped "  witnesses  be  handed  over  for 
"humanitarian  reasons." 

The  two  witnesses  turned  out  to  have  quite 
a  story  to  tell.  Melltls  had  been  the  driver  of 
the  car  in  which  a  leftist  deputy  named 
Tsarouchas  was  arrested  last  May  between 
Salonika  and  Athens.  MeUtla  was  savagely 
beaten,  his  cheekbone  shattered,  but  at  least 
he  arrived  alive  in  Salonika.  Tsarouchas  died 
of  a  "heart  attack."  Melltls  broke  under  the 
KYP  tortures  of  falanga  (bastinado),  mock 
execution,  and  worst  of  aU  electric  torture 
when  electrodes  were  attached  to  his  genitals. 
Marketakls,  who  lost  an  eye  fighting  the 
Communists  in  1948,  was  arrested  in  Crete 
after  an  explosion  in  a  factory.  He  went 
through  seventy-five  days  of  systematic  tor- 
ture, nearly  dying  of  Internal  bleeding.  When 
both  men  were  finally  released,  the  police 
spread  the  story  that  they  had  betrayed  their 
comrades.  Isolated  and  without  work,  they 
were  cultivated  by  the  police,  who  planned 
to  use  them  as  prosecution  VTltnesses  when- 
ever needed.  Given  the  ever-present  threat 
to  their  families,  the  police  believed  they 
could  count  on  them.  They  were  brought  to 
France  as  "tame"  witnesses. 
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The  subcommlsslon  began  hearing  evidence 
on  Monday  morning  in  a  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere.  P>roceeding8  before   the   commis- 
sion  are   absolutely   secret.    (It  is   doubtful 
that  any  sovereign  state  would  sign  the  Con- 
vention if  they  were  public.)    However,  the 
witnesses  themselves,  if  unable  to  tell  what 
happened  inside  the  commission,  were  able  to 
relate  their  experiences  in  Greece.  Lieutenant 
(j.g.)     Matotis-Lanaa    of    the    Greek    Navy's 
South  Aegean  Command,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Junta's  security  office  of  Plreaus  and 
the   Aegean   islands    (he   defected   after   the 
King's  coup)   told  of  watching  Greeks  being 
tortured,  told   of  picking  bodies  up  on   the 
beaches  around  Athens,  and  told  of  a  secret 
Interrogation    center    in    Agios    Paraskevas, 
near  the  American  College,  where  the  camp 
commander  proudly  showed  him  his  latest 
torture    equipment.    (The    Greek    delegation 
admitted  the  existence  of  this  hitherto  secret 
camp,  but  claimed  it  was  a  NATO  camp  for 
"Interrogating"  Eastern  Europeans.)  The  wit- 
ness also  told  of  a  police  Ust  of  nearly  1,000 
names   of   those  in  hiding  who  were  to  be 
killed  on  capture.  (Tsarouchas  had  been  on 
the  list.)   Most  Important  as  to  direct  Junta 
responsibility  was  Lieutenant  Marotls-Lanas' 
testimony  that  in  his  presence  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Pattakos  gave  orders  to  torture  and 
kill    specific    persons.   Miss   Kltl    Arseni,   30, 
told  of  her  nightmarish  torture  a  year  ago  on 
the  notorious  "terraza"  of  the  Bouboulinas 
Street  Security   Police  Station.   Arrested   for 
passing  along  a  "freedom  poem"  of  Theodo- 
'  raklfi,  she  suffered  falanga  as  well  as  being 
beaten  all  over  her  naked  body  with  a  plaited 
steel  wire.  The  climax  was  when  her  brother, 
an  army  draftee,  was  brought  In  and  forced 
to  beat  her  himself.  Even  those  observers  who 
knew  about  torture  in  Greece  were  shocked 
by  the  picture  that  emerged.  Rather  than  the 
work  of  an  occasional  Balkan  sadist,  it  Is  a 
highly  programmed  modern  enterprise. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  two  Greek 
transfuges  left  the  Grand  Hotel  under  heavy 
police  escort,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  television 
and  press  to  enter  the  modem  commission 
building  where  armed  Greek  heavies  and 
Council  of  Europe  police  milled  about  the 
corridors.  The  French,  aware  that  the  Greeks 
were  armed,  were  under  orders  from  Paris 
to  avoid  any  Incidents  on  the  premises.  After 
the  witnesses  had  testified,  they  were  whisked 
back  by  the  Suriti  to  their  original  hotel  to 
retrieve  their  luggage.  In  a  dramatic  con- 
frontation, the  head  of  the  Greek  delegation, 
Mr.  Koutoupis,  told  Marketakls:  "For  what 
you  have  done  today  your  children  will  pay."* 
The  drama  then  shifted  to  the  fate  of  a 
third  Greek  witness,  Miss  Zalra  Peta,  who 
never  appeared  before  the  commission.  (She 
had  been  in  Bouboulinas  at  the  same  time 
as  Miss  Arseni.)  Sunday  she  was  in  tears  at 
dinner  and  each  time  she  left  her  room  she 
was  fianked  by  two  Greek  guards.  At  least 
one  Journalist  was  roughed  up  for  Inquiring 
about  her.  Wednesday  Miss  Peta  disappeared. 
The  Greek  delegation  gave  out  three  differ- 
ent stories  as  to  why  she  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear: she  was  sick,  her  sister  was  sick,  and 
business  conunitments  necessitated  her  im- 


•A  Reuters  story  of  December  18  reported 
that  Mr.  Marketakls  was  in  London,  accom- 
panied by  Greek  Government  officials,  en 
route  from  Stockholm  to  Athens.  His  official 
"Interpreter"  said  that  Marketakls  retracted 
allegations  of  torture,  alleged  that  he  had 
been  kidnapped  by  "Communists  in  Stras- 
bourg." and  had  been  forced  to  say  what  he 
did  under  the  threat  of  "twenty  revolvers." 
The  Greek  Embassy  in  Stoclcholm  also  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  held  earlier  in 
Norway  by  "twenty  anarchists"  (a  number 
apparently  favored  by  Junta  spokesmen) .  Be- 
fore turning  him  over  to  his  countrymen,  the 
Swedish  police  questioned  Mr.  Marketakls, 
who  however,  mantalned  that  he  was  return- 
ing home  of  his  own  volition. — The  Editors. 
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mediate  return  to  Aihens.  Ulss  Peta  U  a 
seamstress. 

Meanwhile  the  ca^  gradually  proeeeds. 
More  evidence  on  torture  Is  being  heard  In 
mid -December,  then  the  conunlsslon  plan« 
to  bear  witnesses  In  Greece.  If  a  "friendly 
settlement"  Is  not  reached  (and  It  Is  difficult 
to  Imagine  how  whol^ale  torture  and  mur- 
der can  be  subject  to  this  formula) .  the  com- 
mission will  submit  ai  report  to  the  CouncU 
of  Ministers,  which  Ifl  made  up  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  ttaje  Council  of  Europe 
countries.  After  a  three-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, they  wUl  seek  a  solution. 

For  international  larw  and  the  developing 
international  protection  of  human  rights, 
this  case  is  an  important  test.  Here  the  con- 
cepts of  national  sovereignty  and  human 
rights  clash.  Before  leaving  Greece,  Marke- 
tAkls  and  Melltis  ha4  been  told  that  for- 
eigners were  attacking  Greece  and  that  they 
would  go  to  the  Gre4k  consulate  in  Stras- 
bourg to  give  teetlniony.  True,  they  had 
been  beaten  some  themselves,  but  that  was 
between  Greelcs  and  abroad  they  would  be 
patriots.  The  existing  aspect  of  this  case 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  rights  law 
(as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vic- 
tims) Is  that  It  is  a  Norwegian's  business 
when  a  fAlow  Europ3»n's  human  rights  are 
violated.  Tfi6  questloq  remsUns  whether  the 
rather  fragile  International  mechanism  can 
bear  the  strain  of  this  case,  the  most  Im- 
portant it  has  ever  faced.  The  Greek  investi- 
gation will  make  or  l^reak  the  commission. 
If  it  is  unable  to  protiect  such  basic  human 
rights  as  the  right  to]  be  free  from  torture. 
It  will  be  exposed  as  iin  institution  able  to 
handle  only  procedura|l  Issues  which  provide 
articles  in  learned  leg^l  periodicals.  The  case 
is  dynamite  for  its  pplltical  implications — ' 
not  only  in  Greece,  where  heads  are  sure  to 
roll  as  a  result  of  la^t  month's  fiasco  but 
also  in  Elurope  and  tlie  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Even  though  this  fe  supposedly  a  Euro- 
pean matter,  the  proceedings  were  held 
under  the  long  shadow  r  of  the  United  States. 
American  diplomats  at  such  Institutions  as 
the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Common  Market 
and  NATO  have  put  considerable  pressure  on 
the  Europeans  to  ease  up  on  the  Colonels. 
The  United  States  argues  that  "communica- 
tions must  be  kept  open"  with  the  Papa- 
dopoulos  regime.  If  tibe  allies  were  to  push 
too  hard,  dangerous  liard-llnerB  might  take 
over.  But  given  the  siouatlon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, stability  not  (democracy  has  top  pri- 


ority. Observers  at  the 
lleving     that     NATO 
pessimistic    that    the 


A   second   article 


Council  of  Europe,  be- 
calls  the  tune,  are 
Council    of    Ministers 


would  act  even  on  a  Ending  of  genocide  by 
the  commission  if  It  opposed  what  the 
United  States  conceived  its  NATO  Interests 
to  be.  But  pressure  Is  building  up  on  the 
Colonels  and  the  Amei  leans.  After  the  drama 
of  Strasbourg,  the  one  newspaper  in  Nor- 
way which  has  beet  sympathetic  to  the 
Colonels.  the  conasrvative  Morgenblatt 
wrote:  "NATO  must  qhoose — Greece  or  Nor- 
way." 


worth  .noting,    Mr. 


Speaker,  appeared  ih  the  latest  issue  of 
News  of  Greece,  tke  bimonthly  news- 
letter of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  De- 
mocracy in  Greece. 
"^  This  report  summarizes  the  pertinent 
details  on  the  Greelu  constitutional  refer- 
endum of  last  Septepiber  29  and  the  sub- 
sequent public  protest  November  3  at 
the  funeral  of  forfner  Prime  Minister 
George  PapandreouJ  It  is  clear  from  the 
account  of  these  two  "plebiscites"  ttiat 
the  face  of  Greece  mat  the  junta  would 
like  to  present  to  the  world  sometimes 
has  far  different  features  from  the 
country's  true  fact.  Following  is  the 
second  article: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Two    PiXBISCITKS 
THX    rAI.SE  PLZBISCrrXS 

Predictably,  the  "pleWsclte"  of  Septeni- 
ber  29  resulted  In  an  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able vote  for  the  constitution  proposed  by 
the  junta,  who  counted  the  votes.  In  most 
rural  areas,  where  the  conduct  of  the  voting 
was  not  subject  to  foreign  scrutiny,  the 
"yes"  vote  approached  100  per  cent;  in  some 
it  may  have  exceeded  that  figure.  Each  voter 
was  given  a  "yes"  and  a  ''no"  ballot,  one 
of  which  he  had  to  deposit  In  the  ballot  box. 
In  rural  areas  the  knowledge  that  the  local 
gendarme  might  ask  to  see  the  remaining 
ballot — even  If  In  fact  he  did  not — was 
probably  quite  sufficient  to  discourage  dls- 
sldence. 

In  the  Athens-Piraeus  area,  however,  there 
were  foreign  observers  at  many  polling 
places.  Only  77.3  percent  of  the  voters  were 
officially  reported  to  have  voted  "yes."  Even 
more  significant.  22.3  percent  of  the  voters 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  abstained.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Junta  had  made  voting 
compulsory  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
other  penalties. 

The  promise  that  the  referendum  would 
be  conducted  under  conditions  of  "absolute 
freedom"  was  half-kept,  a  rather  higher 
percentage  than  was  usual  for  the  Junta's 
promises;  anyone  who  wished  to  urge  a  "yes" 
vote  was  completely  free  to  do  so.  For  op- 
FKjnents,  the  story  was  different.  After  hav- 
ing promised  to  release  political  leaders  from 
imprisonment  and  house  arrest  so  that 
they  could  debate  the  prop>osed  constitution, 
the  Junta  did  Indeed,  release  seven  of  all 
those  it  held,  one  week  before  the  vote — 
with  a  warning  that  if  they  said  anything 
they  would  be  immediately  rearrested.  And 
an  American  family,  who  displayed  a  "no" 
in  their  car  window,  were  pursued  into  the 
U.S.  Embassy  by  the  Greek  police.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  official  American  protest  and  an 
apology  from  the  Junta. 

But  the  Embassy  offered  no  sanctuary  to 
eight  million  Greeks,  and  they  received  no 
apology  from  the  Junta. 

And  after 

The  Junta  did  not  wait  long  before  taking 
action  against  those  who  had  defied  It  by 
staying  away  from  the  polls.  To  be  sure,  it 
could  scarcely  put  a  quarter  of  the  Greek 
voters  In  prison.  But  it  announced  that  those 
who  had  not  voted  must  submit  written  ex- 
planations to  the  police.  Those  who  could 
not  present  doctors'  certificates,  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  sick,  were  debarred  from 
obtaining  or  renewing  driving  licenses  or 
automobile  circulation  i>ermlts;  they  were  al- 
so not  allowed  to  sell  their  cars. 

Three  Greek  citizens  filed  suits  to  annul 
the  elections.  One  of  them  told  the  Supreme 
Court  that,  after  he  filed  suit.  Deputy  Prem- 
ier Pattakos  threatened  to  imprison  him  If 
he  did  not  withdraw  it.  Another  of  the  peti- 
tioners, ManoUs  Glezos,  was  already  im- 
prisoned, as  he  bad  been  since  the  coup. 
But  the  Supreme  Court — which  had  been 
purged  and  packed  with  the  Junta's  ad- 
herents— threw  out  all  three  suits;  a  "revolu- 
tionary" government,  it  ruled,  had  the  right 
to  make  its  own  laws. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  has  changed:  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  constitution  for  the  forma- 
tion of  political  parties,  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  protection  of  even  minimal 
civil  liberties,  remain  suspended.  Martial  law 
continues,  and  courts-martial  enforce  it. 
And  the  Junta  continues  to  amend  its  new 
constitution  by  decree. 

THE  TEUE  PLEBlSCrrE 

On  Sunday.  November  3,  the  people  of 
Athens  reaffirmed  their  loyalty  to  George 
Papandreou,  and  to  the  democracy  which  he 
symbolized.  They  filled  the  Cathedral  for  the 
funeral  services  and  at  least  50.000  of  them 
gathered    outside    in    Constitution    Square, 
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while  another  250,000  or  more  lined  the  route 
of  the  funeral  processl#n. 

The  Jvuita  had  offered  to  give  him  a  state 
funeral,  complete  with  contingents  of  the 
armed  forces;  it  sought  to  imprison  him  be- 
hind its  bayonets  in  death  as  It  had  for  so 
many  of  the  last  months  of  bis  life.  But 
neither  In  life  nor  In  death  did  George  Pap- 
andreou compromise  with  the  oppressors  of 
his  country.  HU,  family  rejected  the  offer  of  a 
state  funeral  and  insisted  on  a  private  one, 
attended  only  by  those  who  were  closest  to 
him — the  people  of  Greece. 

In  the  cathedral,  Panayotls  Kanellopoulous 
spoke  for  all  who  love  liberty,  in  Greece  and 
elsewhere.  He  declared:  "I  bow  before  George 
Papandreou  in  the  name  of  our  past  con- 
flicts, all  of  which  took  place  within  the 
arena  of  democracy."  Other  political  leaders, 
ranging  from  Mlkls  Theodorakls  to  Con- 
stantine  Karamanlls.  sent  wreaths.  Outside, 
the  crowd  chanted  the  name  of  Papandreou. 
as  they  had  at  the  great  meetings  he  ad- 
dressed between  July  1965  and  the  colonels' 
coup. 

The  square  was  filled  with  shouts  of  "Dem- 
ocracy" and  "You  will  always  be  our  leader!" 
Along  the  route  of  the  funeral  procession, 
Athenians  called  out:  "Today  is  the  day  we 
vote  no!"  And  at  the  grave  several  hundred 
young  people  took  up  the  shout:  "The  giant 
is  fallen!  He  leaves  an  heir,  Andreas!  Liberty! 
Liberty!"  Others  cried  out:  "Papandreou, 
now  you  are  free!" 

And  after 
It  was  a  demonstration  whose  meaning  no- 
body could  mistake,  even  the  Junta's  mega- 
phone Bjrron  Stamatopoulos,  who  told  re- 
porters that  "only  a  few  hundred"  demon- 
strators had  turned  up.  The  police  sought  to 
contain  the  crowd  and  to  avoid  a  clash  whose 
outcome  would  have  been  unpredictable. 
Only  toward  the  end  did  they  beat  some  dem- 
onstrators and  make  some  forty  arrests  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  throng;  two  days  later 
the  Athens  court-martial  gave  twenty-nine 
of  those  arrested  prison  terms  ranging  from 
eighteen  months  to  four  years  and  eight 
months. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Uh  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  year  just  passed  was  marked 
by  violence,  destruction,  and  fear.  I 
think  most  people  were  glad  to  see  the 
year  end,  and  no  matter  who  each  would 
have  preferred  for  President,  our  prayers 
for  President-elect  Nixon  are  fervent. 
We  are  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  more 
Vietnams,  and  we  know  that  the  United 
States  is  not  really  protected  by  our  pres- 
ent nuclear  superiority,  for  it  is  based 
only  on  a  balance  of  terror. 

We  are,  therefore,  hopeful  that  our 
new  President's  pledge  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  will  be  honored  decisively 
and  powerfully.  The  leading  newspaper 
in  my  congressional  district,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News,  recently  con- 
tained an  excellent  editorial  on  this  mat- 
ter which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues: 

Nixon  and  the  U.N. 
President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  this 
week  reaffirmed  the  intention  of  his  admin- 
istration to  work  within  and  to  stren^hen 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
force  of  peace. 
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(roe  thing  won't  be  easy  to  do,  but  if  a 
mMUis  can  be  found  to  do  it,  the  American 
people  would  surely  give  Richard  Nixon  a 
second  four  years  In  the  White  House  on  the 
strength  of  that  one  accomplishment  alone. 
A  "return"  to  the  United  NaUons,  If  It  can 
Ije  called  that,  would  accord  whoUy  with  the 
present  temper  of  the  American  people,  who 
want  no  more  Vietnams  and  who  wish 
nothing  more  fervently  than  to  find  a  way 
to  reduce  the  world-poUceman  role  which 
has  evolved  on  the  United  States. 

The  problem  arose  originally,  of  course, 
because  the  United  Nations  post-Korea 
ceased  to  be  an  effective  international  po- 
liceman. The  United  States,  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  stemming  the  forcible  export  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation,"  stepped  into 
the  breach.  It  has  been  a  bloody,  expensive 
and  unhappy  affair,  and  the  American  people 
would  vastly  prefer  to  be  In  some  other 
business  if  the  transition  can  be  managed 
vrith  safety. 

It  might  Just  be  possible,  and  it  might  Just 
bo  that  Richard  Nixon  is  coming  to  the 
White  House  at  the  right  Ume  to  make  It 
possible. 

The  world  today  is  far  different  than  it 
was  when  the  U.N.  sent  armed  forces  to 
counter  Communist  China's  at  first  covert 
and  then  overt  invasion  of  South  Korea.  It 
is  a  different  world  both  for  the  free  nations 
and  for  the  Communist  bloc  nations,  and  It 
Is  this  fact  that  gives  Nixon  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  diplomatic  initiative. 

The  giants  of  world  communism  have  seen 
events  within  their  spheres  of  influence  force 
changes  in  the  direction  of  their  own  dy- 
namism. They  are  no  less  Interested  In 
world  revolution  today — as  a  theoretical 
concept — than  they  ever  were.  However,  as  a 
practical  matter,  they  have  more  immediate 
and  pressing  problems.  For  the  Soviet  Union 
there  is  the  matter  of  security  in  Europe  and 
Asia  coupled  with  rising  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  peoples.  For  China,  there 
is  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  Maoist  succes- 
sion, economic  stagnation  and  security  along 
its  Soviet  borders. 

Nobody,  east  or  west,  wants  a  nuclear  war, 
and  the  spread  of  the  nuclear  capability 
seems  only  to  strengthen  the  balance  of  ter- 
ror. Petir  of  mutual  destruction  may  not  be 
the  noblest  of  motives,  but  if  it  preserves 
the  human  spkecies  it  will  do  until  some- 
thing nobler  comes  along. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.N.  should,  of 
coiirse,  be  reorganized  so  as  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  international  discord.  The 
time  may  be  ripe  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  advance  this  cause — as  beneficial  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  world  at  large. 


REPORT  TO  SPONSOR 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  reports  of  two  fine  young 
citizens  of  my  district.  Miss  Clothilde 
Cheramie  and  Mr.  Jules  Cochiara,  Jr., 
who  were  delegates  from  the  Joseph 
Roberts,  Jr.,  American  Legion  Post  No. 
344,  of  Lafltte,  La.,  to  a  statewide  meet- 
ing of  young  people  in  my  home  State 
this  past  y«ar.  Their  reports  contain  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  good  citizenship  and,  I  think,  reflect 
the  attitudes  of  the  vast  majority  of  re- 
sponsible young  Americans.  I  know  that 
the  following  win  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues: 
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Report  to  Sponso* 
(By  Clothilde  Cheramie) 
Father  Lorlo,  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  President  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  Congressman  Hale  Boggs, 
members  of  the  American  Legion  and  Aux- 
lUary,  Honored  Guest  and  friends. 

The  purpoM  of  PeUcan  Girl's  State  was 
to  educate  us,  as  young  citizens  In  the  duties, 
privileges,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of 
American  Citizenship.  We  obtained  this  edu- 
cation by  actually  performing  the  duties 
and  using  the  privileges  and  rights  of  an 
American  citizen.  Prom  the  time  I  became 
a  citizen  of  Pelican  Girl's  State,  I  put  every- 
thing I  had  into  It.  so  that  I  could  do  my  part 
in  making  the  1968  session  of  Pelican  Girl's 
State  one  of  the  beet.  But  it  didn't  end 
when  PeUcan  State  ended.  It  was  only  the 
beginning.  What  I  have  gotten  out  of  PeU- 
can Girl's  will  be  carried  on  through  the 
rest    of    my    life. 

When  we  look  back  at  that  long  week,  we 
think  of  all  the  times  we  were  tired  and 
sleepy  and  physically  and  mentally  ex- 
hausted, but  we  also  remember  all  the  good 
things  we  brStffht  home  with  us  which  out- 
weighs the  bad  times,  the  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  about  government,  political  par- 
ties, and  civil  offices  which  we  hadn't  had  the 
slightest  idea  about  before.  We  cherish  the 
friends  we  made  In  such  a  Sh^  time  and 
cried  when  we  had  to  part  with  them. 

I  realize  now  how  fortunate  I  was  to  be 
selected  as  one  of  the  top  600  girls  In  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
this:  we  see  and  hear  about  all  the  riots 
and  demonstrations  the  teenagers  of  today 
are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for,  and  we 
shake  our  head  and  condemn  all  because 
of  a  small  minority  group  compared  to  the 
number  of  teenagers  in  our  country  today. 
I  said  minority  because  they  only  make  up  a 
minority  because  the  majority  is  made  up 
by  teenagers  who  love  their  country  and  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  country  Just 
as  you  are. 

It  was  great  to  come  in  contact  with  1200 
boys  and  girls  who  feel  this  way  about  their 
country.  I  think  Pelican  State  makes  you  stop 
and  realize  that  it  is  now  your  turn  to  take 
the  responsibiUties  upon  yourself  as  a  young 
citizen  of  your  country.  They  say  that  you 
come  back  from  Pelican  Gin's  State  as  a 
changed  person.  I  don't  think  you  actuaUy 
change  but  rather  the  real  you  comes  out, 
the  one  that  you've  been  hiding  and  now 
have  the  chance  to  express.  I  would  like  to 
describe  PeUcan  Girl's  State  as  a  Great  Emo- 
tional experience  which  Is  rare  to  come  upon. 
Now  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  each  and  everyone  of  you  who 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  mythical  Slst  state.  Pelican  Girl's  State, 
something  which  I  wlU  remember  and  treas- 
ure for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Report  to  Sponsor 
(By  Jules  Cochiara,  Jr.) 

Commander,  Madam  President,  Father 
Lorio,  Congressman  Hale  Boggs,  members, 
honored  guests  and  friends. 

I  come  hece  tonight  feeling  like  a  feUow 
veteran.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Pelican  Boy's  State,  I  marched 
so  much  I  thought  I  was  In  the  army.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  one  typical  day. 
Starting  off  early  In  the  morning  (7:00)  a 
march  to  breakfast,  from  there  we  n»arched 
to  convocation,  another  march  to  our  city 
hall  for  city  elections,  such  as  mayor,  com- 
missioner of  finance,  city  Judge  and  so  on, 
marched  back  to  lunch,  then  to  convocation 
again,  from  there  to  athletics  and  supper. 

The  one  thing  left  out  of  our  schedule, 
was  Bleep,  we  were  fortunate.  If  we  averaged 
two  or  three  hours  a  night,  but  all  kidding 
aside  there  were  also  the  good  times  I  had. 
The  Governor's  Ball,  our  visit  to  the  capltol 
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and  making  new  friends,  were  among   the 
few 

The  two  days  I  disliked  the  most  were  the 
first  day  when  everything  wa«  new  to  me  and 
the  last  day,  when  I  had  to  bid  farewell  to 
Pel  State  and  all  my  new  friends,  the  rest 
of  our  days  were  filled  with  participation  in 
government  and  the  realization  that  we  the 
youth  of  today  will  be  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow and  hold  the  future  of  our  Country 
and  responsibility  in  our  hands,  therefore 
we  must  dedicate  our  aims  towards,  good 
citizenship,  steadfastness,  honesty,  firmness, 
but  fairness  for  all,  and  never  forget  love 
for  our  truly  great  country  and  our  fellow- 
men. 

In  accomplishing  this,  surely  we  will  all 
live  in  p>eace  and  happiness,  so  we,  the  young 
citizens  of  today  must  and  wUl  let  no  one 
nor  anything  swerve  us  from  our  great  goal. 

I  want  to  sincerely  thank  the  American 
Legion — Joeeph  Roberts,  Jr.  Post  No.  344  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Pelican 
Boy's  State. 


MULTILATERAL  AID  NEEDED 

Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8.  1969 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram has  compiled  an  impressive  rec- 
ord in  the  past  decade,  but  now  stands 
in  peril  of  being  unable  to  continue  its 
multilateral  assistance  effort  because  of 
a  shortage  of  funds. 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  the  able  and 
dedicated  administrator  of  the  U.N.  de- 
velopment program,  has  expressed  the 
fear  that  a  reduction  in  fimds  for  the 
program  could  seriously  hamper  this  ef- 
fort to  aid  international  development. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  concerning  the 
need  for  multilateral  aid,  as  well  as  an 
article  published  In  the  December  issue 
of  Pre-Investment  News  concerning  an 
address  by  Mr.  Hoffman. 

The  editorial  Is  first,  followed  by  the 
magazine  article: 

IFiom  the  New  York  Times) 

MULTHJITERAL  Am  NEEDED 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  apostle  and  long-time 
practitioner  of  international  development, 
marked  his  tenth  anniversary  as  an  admin- 
istrator of  United  Nations  development  ef- 
forts last  week  in  an  atmosphere  of  increas- 
ing gloom. 

The  former  Marshall  Plan  administrator 
and  Ford  Foundation  president  can  be  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment program  which  he  heads.  Of  the  44 
countries  in  which  the  UJ^.  has  substantial 
programs,  25  can  boast  growth  rates  in  excess 
of  the  5  percent  annual  target.  Tlie  average 
is  a  respectable  4.7  percent. 

To  sustain  this  effort,  however,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  expanding  opportunities  and 
demands  for  development,  Mr.  Hoffman  be- 
lieves the  developed  countries  should  double 
the  present  level  of  assistance.  The  prospects 
for  such  an  increase  are  not  good.  Indeed, 
there  Is  real  danger  of  a  reversal  In  the  steady 
growth  of  development  aid. 

UJJ.D.P.  itself  had  projected  a  budget  of 
$200  million  for  the  coming  year,  a  modest 
increase  of  aboat  H7  million.  But  today, 
nearly  two  months  after  the  annxj&l  pledg- 
ing session,  UJ^.DJ".  has  still  received  no  new 
commitment  from  Its  leading  contributor, 
the  United  States. 
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The  Johnaon  Adqilnlatratlon.  which  had 
plaimed  to  increase  lt«  pledge  to  »80  inUUon 
this  year.  ha«  been  seriously  embarrassed  by 
Congressional  cuts  1*  the  foreign  aid  budaet. 
Nevertheless,  funds  should  be  found — a%d 
quickly — to  sustain  i  this  vital  multilateral 
assistance  effort,  at:  least  up  to  last  year's 
t75-mllllon  level. 

Continuing  Amerlfean  delinquency  threat- 
ens to  undermine  frhat  has  proved  to  be, 
(  brilliant  management. 
Bful  program  encourag- 
D  share  more  fully  the 
□nal  development. 
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nations  would  have  to  come  from  loans 
granted  at  normal  commercial  rates  and 
from  public  and  private  Investment. 


January  8,  1969 


under  Mr.  Hoffman! 
a  remarkably  succe^ 
ing   other   nations 
burden   of   internati 


(Prom  the  PT«-Investment  News. 

Dececlber  1968 1 

UNDP   Ai>MmiST*ATt)a   Pbkdicts'  Victory    in 

Wab  on  (Global  Want 

A  belief  that  the  war  on  global  want  will 
be  won  and  that  tfce  groundwork  for  this 
victory  has  already  been  laid,  was  expressed 
by  the  undp  Administrator  Paul  O.  Hoffman 
when  he  addressed  the  Second  Committee 
{Economic  and  Soolal)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  In  New  York. 

He  said  major  and  relatively  rapid  progress 
could  npw  be  made  against  hunger,  disease. 
Ignoran^.  unemployment  and  other  causes 
of  human  frustratloci  and  suffering. 

These  prospects  stould  be  given  their  due 
weight,  since  undue  disillusion  with  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  development  aid  and  undue 
discouragement  wltth  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment progress  could  endanger  the  entire  de- 
velopment effort.      1 

ISi.  Hoffman  salti  there  was  a  growing 
realization  that  the]  responsibility  for  speed- 
ing development  pnogress  rested  with  equal 
weight  on  all  countries.  Poverty  did  not  stem 
from  a  lack  of  natiiral  or  human  resources 
in  low  inccMne  nations,  but  from  a  "great 
under-utlllzatlon"  if  these  reso\irces. 

Another  growlngj  realization  during  the 
1960'8  was  that  adequate  pre-investment  and 
technical  assistance  played  a  unique  and  In- 
dispensable role  In;  the  whole  development 
process. 
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tTNI^  CBOWTH 

the   c^DP's 


Outlining  the  c^dp's  growth.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man said  that  the  i^ndp's  combined  commit- 
ments for  pre-lnve«tment  and  technical  as- 
sistance had  risen  from  $129  million  In  1969 
to  $467  million  In  1968.  There  had  also  been 
a  steady  increase  iq  voluntary  contributions 
from  nations  in  all  stages  of  development. 
These  contributions  had  risen  from  $20  mil- 
Uon  In   1950  to  $1^  million   in   1968. 

There  had  been  '40.000  fellowships  grauited 
for  study  abroad  bji  the  ttndp.  and  a  total  of 
400.000  p>er8ons  ha4  been  trained  for  essen- 
tial occupations  in  |tbelr  own  countries. 

As  to  the  future  irole  of  undp.  he  said  the 
TTNDP  Oovernlng  Cojuncll  had  begun  a  study 
to  establish  the  siz4  and  nature  of  the  needs 
of  low-Income  countries  as  well  as  the  capac- 
ity of  the  programme  and  the  participating 
agencies  to  provide  substantially  Increased 
services.  The  first  ^ase  of  the  study — a  pro- 
jection of  developljig  countries'  needs — was 
completed  during  1967.  The  second  phase, 
dealing  with  the  capacity  of  the  undp  system, 
was  now  underway 

TTie  study  demonstrated  with  reasonable 
reliability  the  magnitude  of  valid  needs  for 
UNDP  assistance.  It  also  showed  the  need 
to  greatly  increase  bre-lnvestment  and  tech- 
nical assistance  both  from  the  undp  and  oth- 
er sources. 

Analysis  of  coiintrles  with  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  5  pfr  cent  In  their  gross  na- 
tional product  iUilstrated  that  the  flow  of 
external  resources  ]  to  these  countries  had 
been  roughly  twice  as  large  as  the  flow  to 
those  countries  wfth  a  lower  growth  rate. 
There  was  general  agreement,  he  said,  that 
all  external  resource  flows  should  be  dou- 
bled, as  the  World  ^ank  had  planned. 

Because  of  the  present  leveling  off  of  for- 
eign aid.  It  was  logical  to  assume  that  much 
of  the  added  resounces  needed  by  low-income 


GOOD  MEN  ARE  NEEDED  TO  SAVE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  OBXOOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  iir.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
represents  a  leading  historic  maritime 
district  of  the  west  coast,  I  have  been 
long  concerned  with  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  In  the  January 
issue  of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
publication,  the  Pilot,  there  is  a  forth- 
right analysis  by  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  APL-CIO  Mari- 
time Committee,  of  why  this  has  hap- 
pened. His  column  explains  how  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  despite  his  good  inten- 
tions, has  ended  up  with,  in  Mr.  Had- 
dock's words,  "a  sorry  record  of  futility 
in  maritime  affairs."  To  avoid  the  same 
fate,  Mr.  Haddock  believes  that  our  new 
President  must  appoint  men  of  stature 
who  are  dedicated  to  saving  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  I,  for  one,  hope  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  follow  this  course  of  ac- 
tion. I  commend  Mr.  Haddock's  words  to 
the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in 
maritime  affairs  and  include  his  article 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wasrinoton  Lookout:  Cam  tkb  PRXsroENT- 
Elect  Pobcx  a  Brxakthkough  in  Marttime? 
(By  Hoyt  S.  Haddock) 

This  Is  being  written  before  President-elect 
Nixon  has  announced  his  selection  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, a  Maritime  Administrator  and  other 
posts  of  power  that  relate  directly  to  mari- 
time affairs.  Who  these  men  will  be  and  what 
mandate  they  will  have  under  which  to  op- 
erate win  be  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

The  President-elect  Is  known  to  be — "de- 
termined" is  the  word  used  by  a  House 
Republican  who  has  conferred  with  Mr. 
Nixon — to  restore  the  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  to  its  days  of  past  glory.  I  be- 
lieve, from  what  I  know,  that  this  Is  an 
accurate  estimate. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  take  competent  officers 
and  front-rank  administrators  of  a  like  bent 
to  make  what  is  hope  on  Mr.  Nixon's  part 
Into  something  resembling  reality.  If  he  does 
not  appoint  men  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  merchant  marine,  Mr.  Nixon 
will  end.  as  Mr.  Johnson  did,  with  a  sorry 
record  of  utility  in  maritime  affairs. 

The  case  of  LBJ.  The  example  of  the  out- 
going President  is  a  stark  case  to  Illustrate 
this  point.  President  Johnson  came  Into  office 
out-spokenly  determined  to  restore  our  slip- 
ping merchant  marine  and  made  a  notable 
speech  to  this  effect  in  early  1965. 

You  know  all  too  well  what  happened.  Mr. 
Johnson's  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  8. 
McNamara.  did  not  happen  to  share  his 
views.  McNamara  was  perfectly  content  with 
such  U.S.  maritime-destroyers  as  flags-of- 
convenlence  and  the  effective  control  con- 
cept. He  had  no  real  Intention  of  attempting 
to  restore  American-flag  shipping.  And  his 
subordinates — such  as  Joe  Callfano.  who 
later  went  to  the  White  House  ap  chief 
domestic  troubleshooter — either  shared  his 
views  or  went  further.  Result:  the  Defense 
Department  at  beet  did  nothing  to  strengthen 
the  merchant  marine;  or.  at  worst,  actively 
attempted  to  further  weaken  It,  most  no- 


tably In  Its  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get 
Congress  to  approve  Past  Deployment  Logis- 
tic Ships. 

Nick's  mare's  nest.  Another  unfortunate 
example  Is  Nicholas  Johnson,  the  then  29- 
year-old  Texan  whom  President  Johnson 
named  as  MARAD  Admlnlsti^tor  in  1965. 
With  absolutely  no  maritime  Tjackground, 
Nick  Johnson  attempted  a  sweeping  complete 
reorganization  of  the  entire  U.S.  maritime 
structure.  The  result  was  chaos  and  stale- 
mate until  President  Johnson  eased  his  un- 
related namesake  out  by  appointing  him  to 
the  Pederal  Communications  Commission. 
The  entire  U.S.  merchant  marine  was  set 
back  by  this  appointment. 

The  third  unhappy  example  is.  of  course. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd. 
Late  last  year  Congressional  maritime  lead- 
ers such  as  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
and  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  and  Congressman 
Edward  A.  Garmatz  got  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  Johnson  Administration  to  present  Its 
long-promised  maritime  program,  and  care- 
fully drafted  merchant  marine  revltallzatlon 
legislation  of  their  own.  What  Is  more,  they 
did  It  in  cooperation  with  Boyd  and  the 
White  House  In  the  understanding  that  It 
would  have  Administration  backing  when 
Introduced  in  Congress. 

Boyd's  butchery.  Again,  you  know  what 
happened.  When  Boyd  was  called  to  testify 
on  the  legislation  before  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee last  May.  he  marched  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  denounce  the  bill  he  had  reportedly 
helped  draft  In  November.  As  a  further  In- 
sult, he  presented  a  so-called  Administration 
substitute  bill  that  was  ridiculously  inade- 
quate and  non-germane  to  the  Industry's  real 
problems.  The  howls  of  outrage  and  "double- 
cross!"  that  went  up  from  maritime  sup- 
porters in  Congress  could  be  heard  as  far 
away  as  the  New  York  waterfront. 

The  result,  naturally,  was  that  nothing 
happened.  Even  though  Congress  contains  a 
clear  majority  of  merchant  marine  sup- 
porters, they  realized  It  was  not  possible  to 
pass  the  legislation  under  the  Administra- 
tion's determined  opposition.  Thus,  the  bill, 
which  had  been  brought  forth  with  brave 
heraldry,  died  a  sorry  whimpering  death. 
So — thanks  to  his  own  subordinates — Pres- 
ident Johnson's  record  In  maritime  affairs 
must  be  recorded  as  a  slgnlflcant  minus. 

Will  the  new  President  learn  from  his- 
tory? Let  us  hope  that  President-elect  Nixon 
knows  and  understands  this  recent  past  his- 
tory when  he  appoints  the  men  who  will  be 
responsible  for  maritime.  If  they  do  not  share 
his  stated  views,  good  intentions  and  brave 
hopes  will  come  to  naught. 

But  if  he  does  appoint  people  determined 
to  revive  American-flag  shipping,  he  will  And 
a  friendly  climate  both  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
In  the  maritime  Industry  to  get  the  Job  done. 
With  desperate  necessity  usually  being  the 
motivating  force  the  Ume  is  now  right  for 
making  such  a  breakthrough. 
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MR.  GUY  LINCOLN  SMITH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Tennessee 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of 
the  editor  of  the  Knoxvllle  Journal,  Mr. 
Guy  Lincoln  Smith.  Thus,  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  during  the  opening  days  of  this 
new  Congress  we  pay  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  Termessean  and  loyal 
American. 

Guy  Smith  was  a  hard-working  leader, 
a  well-known  journalist  and  editor,  a 


friend  and  critic  of  government,  a  faith- 
ful citizen  and  dedicated  American.  He 
was  a  Republican  and  led  the  Republican 
Party  as  Tennessee's  chairman  for  sev- 
eral years.  But,  he  was  willing  and  ready 
to  counsel  all  who  sought  his  advice  and 
he  kept  an  eye  on  everything  the  Con- 
gress did.  He  was  our  friend  and  our 
adviser. 

As  editor  of  east  Tennessee's  largest 
morning  newspaper,  his  editorials 
reached  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
and  his  opinions  were  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  he  ■waa  not  afraid  to  point  out 
the  fallacies  of  our  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  and  his  words,  like  his 
life,  reflected  Insight,  expertise,  loyalty, 
and  dedication. 

The  late  Guy  Lincoln  Smith  was  a 
thinker,  a  planner,  a  leader — not  a  meek 
follower.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals 
and  with  all  his  strength  and  abilities 
supported  this  democracy  of  ours.  Our 
world  is  better  for  the  time  he  spent 
on  this  earth  and  our  loss  Is  shared  by 
future  generations  who  will  never  have 
the  honor  to  consult  him.  to  hear  or  read 
his  words  of  wisdom. 


A  NEW  ERA 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success- 
ful limar  probe  by  Apollo  8  has  ushered 
in  a  new  era  in  man's  history — an  era 
that  will  be  as  significant  to  the  future 
of  mankind  as  any  one  singular  discovery 
In  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  astronauts  Col. 
Prank  Borman,  Capt.  James  Lovell,  and 
Lt.  Col.  William  Anders  will  be  remem- 
bered in  history  as  the  original  trail- 
blazers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  moon. 

They  have  captured  the  imagination :l;:,«^<.„^„ 

of  the  world.  They  are  indeed  heroes^  ^r^r^^n^t 
have  been  privileged  to  visit  the  NASA 
facility  and  meet  with  our  astronauts. 
They  are  great  Americans.  Colnclden- 
tally,  Astronaut  Lovell  visited  my  dis- 
trict— San  Marcos,  T^<.— last  year  and 
captured  the  hearts  ot^the  people  who 
met  him  because  of  his  friendliness  and 
gentlemanly  manner. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Congress  in  set- 
ting aside  Thursday  to  commemorate  the 
performance  of  Apollo  8,  and  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  world's  greatest  space  trio. 

The  success  of  Apollo  8  has  brought  us 
to  a  time  of  reflection  and  a  time  of 
searching  as  we  continue  in  our  conquest 
of  the  unknown. 

Every  bit  of  knowledge  gained  by  man 
since  the  beginning  of  time  has  mirrored 
in  the  success  of  America's  latest  ^ace 
effort.  In  the  past  few  years,  'We  have 
achieved  more  than  any  time  in  recorded 
history  and  we  now  stajid  on  the  thresh- 
old of  discovery  that  is  limited  only  by 
the  boimds  of  our  capacity. 

I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  we  must 
give  our  most  thoughtful  effort  to  the 
direction  and  the  goals  we  seek  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  world. 

There  Is  a  need  for  serious  discussion 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  complex  study  in  an  attempt  to  fore- 
cast our  course  and  alms. 

To  this  end.  I  offer  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  which  pro- 
vides considerable  food  for  thought  along 
the  lines  I  have  mentioned: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jan.  7,  19681 

The  Moon  and  Antarctica 

After  the  lunar  laadlhg  within  months, 
what  happens  to  the  American  space  pro- 
gram? No  spectacular  manned  flights — to 
Mars  for  Instance — are  scheduled  after  that. 
Very  much  will  depend  on  the  views  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  mood  of  Congress,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  American  people  concerning  the 
value  of  further  space  adventuring. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration currently  is  operating  on  an 
annual  budget  of  slightly  less  than  $4  bil- 
lion. This  Is  down  a  billion  and  more  from 
the  earlier  massive  space  budgets.  During  his 
campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  space  program 
was  "both  indispensable  and  of  major  im- 
portance to  our  country."  Since  the  election, 
his  science  adviser,  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge.  has  said 
that  NASA  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
those  spaceships  and  rockets  already  on  or- 
der. He  didn't  say  much  about  ordering  new 
hardware  for  manned  flights  following  the 
moon  landing. 

We  believe  that  the  American  space  pro- 
gram should  receive  steady  support,  but  we 
also  recognize  that,  right  now.  there  are 
also  priorities  right  here  on  earth — the  prob- 
lem of  poverty,  the  plight  of  the  city  cores— 
which  require  strong  and  consistent  funding. 
The  space  program  should  proceed  at  mod- 
erate speed,  so  that  compelling  earth-based 
needs  can  be  handled  at  high  speed. 

This  win  not  mean  a  dormant  space  pro- 
gram. NASA  has  projects  ahead  for  instru- 
ments probes  of  Mars  and  Venus.  They  are 
not  supercoetly  After  the  moon  landings 
(three  in  all).  NASA  will  use  the  leftover 
rockets  and  spacecraft  in  what  is  called  the 
Apollo  Applications  Program.  This  will  In- 
clude an  earth-orbltlng  space  station,  and 
probably  an  eventual  laboratory  or  station 
on  the  moon. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Air  Force 
win  be  busy  with  earth  orbital  missions, 
looking  to  the  development  of  effective  ob- 
servational satellites  and  other  Items  of  mill- 


Would  it  not  be  possible,  as  America's 
eventual  space  aim,  to  see  the  moon  treated 
much  as  Antarctica  today  is  treated?  That 
is  to  say,  as  a  "continent"  where  nationality 
does  not  play  a  slgnlflcant  role.  There  could 
be  a  research  station  on  the  moon,  manned 
the  year  around — not  merely  by  Americans 
but  by  invitation  to  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians of  other  Interested  nations.  And  par- 
ticularly the  Soviets. 

This  would  be  an  effective  means  of  lifting 
mankind's  sights  beyond  the  ancient  rival- 
ries of  earth. 


FRANCE:   FAITHLESS  ALLY  AND 
BFTRAYER  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 


or   MXW    TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  observed 
with  astonishment  and  dismay  the  action 
taken  by  De  Gaulle's  France  in  imposing 
a  total  embargo  on  spare  parts  and  weap- 
ons for  Israel.  In  light  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  Israel's  Armed  Forces  are  main- 
ly French  in  origin  as  far  as  equipment 
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Is  concerned,  this  Is  a  harsh  glow,  In- 
deed. Surely  the  perfidy  of  the  De  Gaulle 
regime  is  cause  for  all  freedom-loving 
Frenchmen  to  hang  th^  beads  In  utter 
shame. 

Is  this  the  France  of  the  Cross  of  Lor- 
raine? Is  it  the  France  of  Diderot?  Of 
Montesquieu?  Of  Voltaire?  Of  Rousseau? 
Of  Victor  Hugo?  Is  this  the  France  of 
the  Tennis  Court  Oath?  Or  the  Prance 
that  has  bled  whenever  freedom  was  at 
stake?  Is  this  the  Prance  that  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  throughout  the  world  when 
she  brought  an  honorable  finish  to  the 
shame  of  Drejrfus? 

Does  not  Einlle  Zola's  spirit  and  that 
of  Clemenceau  writhe  In  spiritual  agony 
at  the  sight  of  their  Prance — beloved 
Prance — selling  their  birthright  for  the 
favor  of  Arab  despots? 

How  Incredible.  How  degrading.  How 
disgusting.  . 

Here  Is  the  sights  a  Biblical  people, 
driven,  despoiled,  and  ravaged  for  20 
centuries.  After  all  the  destruction  visited 
upon  them  by  generations  of  hatred,  they 
saw  it  culminate  in  the  utter  carnage 
and  horror  of  the  Hitlerian  era.  Who  can 
ever  forget  the  agonies  we  all  felt  as  the 
fruits  of  genocide  were  revealed.  The 
Jews  are  the  only  people  on  our  globa 
who  have  had  visited  upon  them  this 
practice. 

But  France  also  felt  the  heel  of  the 
Nazi  jackboot.  France  was  tormented  for 
over  4  years  by  the  brutality  of  the  SS. 
Gestapo,  and  the  vagaries  of  Himmler's 
desires.  France  sent  her  sons  to  feed  the 
Nazi  maw.  France  was  pillaged  and  de- 
graded by  the  occupation.  Under  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  marched  the  German 
legions.  Upon  Napoleon's  tomb  Hitler 
gazed  with  unholy  glee.  At  Compiegne 
he  danced  his  Jig  of  victory  In  the  virtual 
shadow  of  Marshal  Foch's  railroad  car- 
riage. 

Is  the  memory  of  Prance  so  short?  Is 
her  conscience  so  dead?  Are  there  no 
Zolas  in  France  today?  Is  there  no  jus- 
tice In  French  hearts?  Shall  honest 
Frenchmen  stand  by  and  allow  their 
government  to  perpetrate  such  an  un- 
conscionable outrage  upon  Israel? 

Israel  was  founded  as  a  refuge.  Israel 
is  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of  pltlfuJ 
dirt  and  desert,  made  to  flower  by  loving 
hands  and  toll  of  refugees  from  tyranny. 
She  Is  defended  by  people  who  have  no 
option  but  survival  or  annihilation.  De- 
Gaulle  knows  all  this  full  well. 

The  Israelis  have  thrice  turned  the 
dreams  of  dictators  into  the  ashes  of  de- 
feat. Thrice  she  has  been  faced  with  the 
threat  of  annihilation.  Thrice  she  has 
risen  in  righteous  defense  of  her  right 
to  live.  Thrice  she  has  carried  the  ban- 
ners of  David  to  a  triumph  for  democ- 
racy. 

Israel  is  the  Ih-lng  embodiment  of 
Ideals  great  Frenchmen  have  lived  and 
died  for  on  battlefields  and  barricades. 
Since  the  founding  of  Israel,  France  has 
often  lived  up  to  her  beliefs  by  aiding  her 
in  her  fight  for  survival.  In  return,  Israel 
has  kept  the  light  of  western  democracy 
and  civilization  aglow  in  the  Middle  East. 
All  efforts  of  Nasser  and  his  Soviet  allies 
have  failed  to  extinguish  it. 

But  now  Israel  is  beset  once  again  from 
all  sides  by  assassins  who  strike  in  the 
night,  and  foes  who  threaten  her  fron- 
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tiers.  When  she  bleeds  and  strikes  out 
at  her  tormenten,  she  iocs  so  In  right- 
eous wrath  and  self-defense. 

The  differencea  are  striking.  The  Fede- 
yeen  kill  an  Israeli  with  an  act  of  piracy 
at  an  international  airport  in  Athens. 
Just  as  they  sought  to  prevent  her  from 
using  sealsmes  ID  international  com- 
merce, so  they  seek  to  do  the  same  for  her 
right  to  use  international  airlanes. 

In  response,  Israel  strikes  in  Lebanon, 
insuring  that  no  civilians  are  injured. 
The  world  rises  in  shrieking  indigna- 
tion at  a  convenient  target.  Not  the 
Arabs  who  mur<Jered,  but  the  Israelis 
who  retaliated. 

This  is  the  excuse  De  Gaulle's  Prance 
now  uses  to  deprive  Israel  of  a  supply  of 
weapons,  spare  parts,  and  munitions. 
This  is  how  she  seeks  to  bare  Israel  naked 
to  those  who  watt  like  slavering  wolves 
to  rend  and  tear  a»id  murder. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Prance  to  ac- 
cept payment  tot  airplanes  from  Israel 
and  then  fail  to  deliver  them.  It  was  not 
enougl?  to  take  the  side  of  Arab  prlml- 
tivea  who  live  and  think  in  the  style  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  enough  to 
bare  Prance's  nudity  of  conscience 
when  the  scales  held  an  oil  concession 
and  Jewish  lives.' Now  De  Gaulle  perpe- 
trates this  fresh  atrocity. 

De  Gaulle's  Prajice  is  America's  enemy. 
She  has  betrayed  and  injured  the  United 
States  Just  as  sl^e  seeks  to  betray  and 
injiu*  Israel.  Sl^e  drove  us  from  our 
NATO  bases,  seeking  to  destroy  that 
instrument  of  deterrence  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression. She  blithely  tests  hydrogen 
weapons,  seeking  to  pollute  our  environ- 
ment and  play  the  deadly  International 
game  of  nuclear  politics. 

She  attacks  the  American  dollar,  then 
crawls  back  on  bar  belly,  crying  for  us  to 
salvage  what  Is  Ifeft  of  the  value  of  her 
franc. 

She  ignores  har  debts  of  wars  of  the 
past  to  us,  forgetting  even  the  moral  ob- 
ligation she  owes  this  Nation  and  Eng- 
land. Her  President  delivers  a  deadly  In- 
sult to  our  country  by  dishonoring  cele- 
brations at  Normandy  of  the  invasion  of 
Hitler's  Pestimg  Europa.  De  Gaulle  did 
not  even  deign  to  honor  thousands  of 
dead  Americans  Who  lie  buried  above  the 
beaches  there. 

She  stirs  up  the  sleeping  horrors  of 
Prench  nationalism  in  Canada  by  Inter- 
fering in  the  Intarnal  life  of  a  sovereign 
state  which  has  gone  to  her  defense  in 
two  world  wars. ' 

She  lies  like  ai  dog  in  the  European 
manger,  refusing  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  England,  who  bled  for 
her,  helped  free  her,  and  seeks  to  enter 
peacefully  into  b  Euroi)ean  economic 
union.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  best  hope  for 
a  cure  to  the  disease  of  European  na- 
tionalism that  hae  twice  almost  destroyed 
the  world. 

She  sits  today  rs  the  very  negation  of 
what  her  democratic  tradition  has  al- 
ways stood  for.  She  stands  forth  today  as 
a  nation  that  eagerly  cavorts  by  the  side 
of  any  despot,  pe  they  Arab  or  anti- 
American,  or  Soviet,  if  there  is  harm  to 
be  done  to  our  country,  sop  to  be  gotten 
for  her  frustrate^  ego,  or  a  franc  or  two 
to  be  turned. 
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As  we  have  sought  to  unravel  the  Vlet- 
nsun  puzzle,  s\iffering  our  own  agonies 
there,  De  Gaulle's  Prance  has  smugly  sat 
on  the  sidelines,  enjoying  oiu*  discom- 
fiture, and  cheering  on  those  who  dally 
shed  the  blood  of  oiu-  beloved  sons.  Por- 
gettlng  all  the  while  that  Prance's  be- 
nighted colonialism  and  naked  Imperial- 
ism were  prime  causes  of  that  entire  sit- 
uation to  begin  with. 

We  entered  the  Vietnam  quagmire  be- 
cause of  her  botching  of  a  war  that  she 
created  through  brutal  exploitation  and 
gross  incompetence. 

I  state  here  and  now  that  it  is  time 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  give 
the  back  of  its  htmd  to  De  Gaulle's  France 
In  no  uncertain  terms.  It  is  time  we  stand 
up  and  show  our  contempt  for  her  ac- 
tions and  our  intention  to  frustrate  her 
drives.  Millions  of  Americans  would  ap- 
plaud such  activity. 

Shall  we  allow  this  third-rate  power, 
led  by  an  aging  egomaniac  who  thinks 
in  19th-century  terms,  to  gore  us  and 
place  a  tiny  democratic  state  in  the  path 
of  immediate  disaster? 

Shall  we  not  show  our  displeasure  as 
citizens  and  as  a  body  which  has  some 
alternatives  sis  far  as  our  Nation's  policy 
toward  Prance  are  concerned?  Certainly, 
it  is  my  intention  to  do  so.  Certainly, 
Prench  actions  shall  not  be  forgotten  in 
times  to  come. 

It  Is  my  enduring  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  a  different  Prance  will  emerge.  It  is 
my  deep  desire  to  see  the  spirit  of  the 
Prance  I  have  loved  come  to  the  fore 
and  seek  to  do  justice  as  in  the  past.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  memory  and  spirit 
of  Captain  Dreyfus  will  sit  and  walk  and 
lie  by  General  de  Gaulle  from  this  in- 
stant on.  May  he  be  Joined  by  the  spirits 
of  those  Israelis  who  have  been  foully 
murdered  by  Arab  assassins  striking 
from  the  night.  May  they  be  joined  by 
the  spirits  of  those  American  soldiers 
who  sleep  in  French  soil,  and  who  De 
Gaulle  showed  contempt  for. 

From  this  reaction  may  the  sleeping 
spirit  of  a  democratic  Prance  bring  back 
to  life  the  ideas  and  actions  that  will 
redress  these  evils.  Por  the  conscience  of 
Prance  I  wish  it. 

Every  Israeli  who  dies  because  of 
Prance's  action  will  lie  like  a  curse  and  a 
weight  upon  the  pages  of  Prance's  his- 
tory in  ages  yet  to  come.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  message,  which  I  know  others 
shall  concur  In,  reaches  the  appropriate 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  to  come  Prance 
will  have  dire  need  of  this  country's  good 
will.  ENen  now  her  military  gazes  with 
desire  at  American  nuclear  armament. 
There  will  be  many  opportimltiea  to 
strike  at  her  vitals.  It  is  my  intention  to 
see  to  it  that  these  options  are  exercised 
in  times  to  come.  It  is  further  my  inten- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  anti-Prench  activi- 
ties in  this  country  are  intensified,  and 
the  summary  I  have  delivered  dissemi- 
nated throughout  this  Nation.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  do  this  ceaselessly,  sleeoleas- 
ly,  untiringly,  inexorably. 

I  accuse  Prance,  Just  as  Clemenceau 
£u:cused  her  government,  of  anti-Semi- 
tism, anti-Israeli  actions  foimded  on  the 
basis  of  motives. 


January  8,  1969 
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HON.  GEORGE  BUSHV 

OF   TKZAS  *> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8.  1969    ^ 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  9. 
1968.  Mr.  Marvin  Hurley,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  delivered  a  speech  entitled 
"Generating  Greatness  by  Understand- 
ing— the  Past"  to  the  54th  annual  man- 
agement conference  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives.  This 
speech  puts  our  urban  problems  into 
focus  and  it  is  worth  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  body : 
Oenebattno  Orcatnxss  bt  Understanding — 
THE  Past 
(By  Marvin  Hurley) 

This  age  baa  Imposed  upon  us  the  task 
of  re-thlnUng  our  nature  and  our  role  in 
dvlUzatlon.  We  are  experiencing  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  conspiracy  against  reality.  We 
are  caught  up  In  a  wave  of  insistent  demand 
to  cure  every  conceivable  evil,  either  real  or 
imagined,  right  now.  We  demand  Instant 
magic.  Since  this  Is  not  possible,  a  spirit  of 
pessimism  prevails.  The  protestors,  the  ac- 
tivists, the  nihilists  are  the  newsmakers. 

But  any  concept  that  we  are  helpless  vic- 
tims of  a  sick  society,  the  powerless  pawns 
of  a  vldouB  system.  Is  alien  to  our  history 
and  traditions  and  foreign  to  the  facts.  We 
are  not  at  the  mercy  of  inexorable  trends 
and  super-himian  social  forces  as  we  fre- 
quently hear  our  urban  perplexities  de- 
scribed. We  are  merely  paying  the  penalty 
of  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
our  society  and  a  failure  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems and  solve  them  before  they  reached 
the  emergency  stage.  We  need  perspective. 

This  Is  particularly  significant  to  lis  be- 
cause our  work  brings  us  Into  the  very 
mainstream  of  the  great  currents  of  hu- 
man development  that  are  sweeping  over  the 
world.  There  are  tides  of  change  that  are 
creating  txxrmoll  In  our  society  today  that 
practically  demand  new  dimensions  for 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  for  individual 
effort.  We  are  In  a  continuing  battle  with 
obsolescence. 

In  our  professional  responsibilities  as 
managers,  we  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
that  a  scientific  and  technological  age  has 
erupted  and  that  It  is  irresistibly  urban. 
Our  understanding  of  the  implications  of 
urbanlsm  for  modem  society  has  been  In- 
adequate. The  mounting  evidence  that  the 
dty  Is  the  primary  agent  In  man's  culture 
and  civilization  has  met  with  resistance. 

At  least  some  of  the  conditions  with  which 
we  are  now  struggling  might  not  have  de- 
veloped If  we  had  been  more  professionally 
effective,  but  many  of  them  resulted  from 
conditions  beyond  oiu-  Influence.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  If  there  had  been  no  Chambers 
of  Conunerce,  we  would  be  sunk  more  deeply 
in  the  quagmire  of  troubles  thtm  we  are 
today.  Yet,  the  American  public  does  not 
give  us  credit  for  the  role  we  do  play  In 
urban  affairs.  It  concerns  me  that  In  a 
search  I  made  in  preparation  for  these  re- 
marks. In  some  25  books  and  perhaps  100 
articles  on  the  urban  situation,  I  found  only 
Isolated  references  to  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

But,  let  me  get  the  record  straight.  I 
offer  no  apologies  for  our  performance.  I  find 
much  basis  for  pride  in  the  record  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  I  would  hate  to  see  us 
engage  In  the  nonsense  of  self-reproach  and 
self-rldlcule  or  to  permit  a  guilt  complex  to 
envelop  our  profession.  There  are  some  critics 
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who  would  have  us  plead  guilty  to  mass  In-  j 
eptness.  This  U  ridiculous.  By  nature,  we  are  ' 
doers  and  not  worriers,  and  we  can  take  pride 
In  our  achievements.  We  are  not  infallible, 
but  we  should  always  be  willing  to  explore 
our  shortcomings  and  failures  and  try  to  cor- 
rect them. 

So,  this  morning.  In  this  review.  I  find  no 
reason  to  think  of  the  past  as  a  chamber  of 
horrors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  spent 
most  of  my  Ufe  In  the  past,  and  I  rather  like 
much  of  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have 
experienced.  The  past,  of  course,  has  lessons 
for  us.  We  can  ignore  them,  or  we  can  profit 
from  them.  If  we  Ignore  them,  though,  the 
chances  are  we  will  keep  on  making  the  same 
mistakes.  Thus,  a  little  analysis  of  our  past 
performance  may  be  a  worthwhile  exercise 
In  generating  greatness  this  morning. 

We  have  been  experiencing  a  process  of 
social  change  In  this  country  that  Is  so  in- 
finitely complex  and  varied  that  we  have 
become  confused  and  frustrated.  Many  forces 
have  been  at  work  in  the  interaction  of  social 
change,  and  our  respKJnslbllitles  Involve  us  In 
most  of  them.  Passing  over  the  urban  prob- 
lem and  the  race  issue  for  the  moment,  let 
me  Indicate  some  of  the  basic  trends  of  re- 
cent years  that  have  influenced  our  work,  but 
which  we  may  have  been  slow  to  recognize. 
We  have  reached  an  afiSuence  unprecedent- 
ed by  world  standards,  but  it  has  not  allevi- 
ated our  personal  and  public  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Governmental  policies  and  other  Influences 
have  moderated  the  business  cycle  and  have 
given  us  a  new  and  perhaps  false  sense  of 
economic  stabilization. 

Education  is  having  a  new  Impact  on  social 
chajige.  both  in  material  terms  and  in  pat- 
terns of  living  and  thinking;  but  we  are  still 
searching  for  educational  objectives  appro- 
priate to  our  time  in  history. 

Increasing  affluence  and  rising  educational 
levels  are  altering  attitudes  toward  work  and 
seem  to  be  eroding  some  of  our  traditional 
work  values  without  providing  any  accept- 
able alternatives. 

Developments  In  communication  and 
transF>ortation  are  increasing  and  strength- 
ening the  interdependence  of  our  govern- 
mental, economic  and  non-profit  institutions, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

After  almost  a  century  of  an  industrlcJ 
society  In  this  country,  following  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  an  agricultural  society,  we 
now  seem  to  be  In  the  early  stages  of  a  poet- 
industrlal  society,  built  around  services  and 
knowledge. 

With  near-Instant  sight  and  sound  rapidly 
abolishing  the  barriers  of  time  and  space,  we 
have  created  a  world  neighborhood,  but  we 
share  it  with  Ideological  strangers. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  we,  as  well  as 
other  major  powers,  hold  In  our  hands  the 
f)Ower  to  destroy  our  civilization. 

History  offers  us  a  degree  of  consolation  by 
reminding  us  that  problems  have  flourished 
In  every  age.  As  we  make  the  transition  now 
Into  a  new  social  and  economic  world,  in  a 
jierlod  of  revolutionary  scientific  and  tech- 
nological change,  we  are  reminded  that  every 
generation  tends  to  think  It  has  inherited 
the  worst  problems  of  any  age. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  clear  and  fruitful  un- 
derstanding of  our  responsibilities  as  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  managers,  we  need  to  clarify 
and  reformulate  our  expectations,  concefits 
and  assumptions  about  our  society  and  our 
communities.  During  periods  of  uncertainty, 
people  have  a  tendency  to  accept  faulty  as- 
sumptions as  facts  and  then  to  use  them  as 
a  basis  for  propoAidlng  theories.  Our  work 
demands  that  w¥  be  more  objective  and 
more  analytical. 

This  year,  we  have  been  observing  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce movement  In  America.  Our  organiza- 
tions have  operated  In  cities  throughout  the 
urban  history  of  this  coxintry.  Obviously, 
there  have  been  failures  along  the  line.  Cer- 
tainly  we   have   created  no   urban  utoplaa. 
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This  morning.  I  am  afraid  that  both  we  and 
OUT  society  stand  convicted  by  circumstantial 
evidence  of  some  significant  failures. 

It  concerns  me  when  our  national  Con- 
gress has  found  it  necessary  to  sit  with 
armed  regulars  manning  machine  guns  on 
the  Capitol  steps  In  a  city  smoldering  from 
the  fires  of  a  week  end  of  senseless  destruc- 
tion; and  especially  since  this  Is  not  an  Iso- 
lated experience. 

It  concerns  me  that  our  streets  are  clogged 
with  traffic,  our  air  Is  laden  with  filth  and 
fumes,  our  water  is  soiled  with  wastes,  our 
landscape  Is  desecrated  with  ugliness,  and 
our  youngsters  are  having  their  ;^lnds 
poisoned  with  psychological  pollution. 

It  concerns  me  that  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens are  so  apathetic  that  they  prefer  to  sit 
comfortably  In  the  box-seats  of  indifference 
while  their  future  Is  being  decided  on  the 
playing  field  of  public  affairs, 
^t  concerns  me  that  support  is  growing  for 
the  theory  that  only  those  who  want  to  work 
should  have  to  work;  and  that  those  who  do 
not  want  to  work  have  an  Intrinsic  right  to 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion and  the  other  essentials  of  a  good  life 
without  the  necessity  of  being  socially  useful. 
It  concerns  me  that  there  Is  so  much  em- 
phasis today  In  entertainment,  art  and  lit- 
erature on  the  lowest  forms  of  human  ap- 
peal, with  sexual  Immorality  being  defended 
by  intellectuals  and  excused  by  seml-reli- 
glonlsts;  and  that  the  "new  left"  movement 
would  convert  our  college  campuses  into 
sanctuaries  to  counsel  sedition,  treason  and 
other  intentional  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
other  people. 

It  concerns  me  that  the  principle  of  civil 
disobedience  Is  being  perverted  to  Justify 
various  t3?pes  of  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
other  citizens;  that  we  have  become  so  in- 
dulgent in  excusing  deliberate  Eolations  of 
the  law  in  the  name  of  lofty  causes  that  we 
are  entirely  too  tolerant  of  violence  as  a 
method  of  social  protest;  and  that  the  for- 
gotten man  in  the  halls  of  Justice  seems  to 
be  the  so-called  ordinary  citizen. 

It  concerns  me  that  allegiance  is  growing 
for  the  basic  premises  of  anatrchlsm:  for  a 
stateless  society  without  government,  with- 
out law,  and  without  ownership  of  property — 
for  the  theory  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means;  that  we  make  progress  by  changing 
the  social  structure  through  political  power 
and  social  pressures  rather  than  by  changing 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women;  and  that 
violent  revolution  may  be  necessary  to  over- 
throw society  and  make  way  for  a  better 
world. 

It  concern^  me  that  the  Puritan  ethic 
which  served  the  pioneer  period  of  our  na- 
tion so  well  is  being  replaced  by  "situation 
ethics" — by  the  theory  that  the  circum- 
stances of  each  situation  determine  the  prin- 
ciple rather  than  applying  eternal  moral 
principles  to  a  situation. 

It  concerns  me  that  so  many  of  our  old 
moralities  and  ancient  values  are  losing  their 
credibility  and  that  our  American  way  of  life 
Is  feeing  painted  as  a  fraud  and  a  cheat. 

It  concerns  me  that  a  gloomy  spirit  of 
despair  prevails  so  generally  over  our  people 
and  that  brash,  frustrated  and  iconoclastic 
young  professors  in  our  colleges,  universities 
and  seminaries  are  telling  our  young  people 
that  America  has  been  In  the  hands  of  char- 
latans for  generations. 

We  have  not  understood  the  underlying 
causes  of  these  conditions  as  well  as  we 
should;  and  our  performance  In  the  presence 
of  such  conditions  has  not  always  measured 
up  to  the  high  standards  we  must  have  for 
professional  competence. 

Too  often,  we  have  been  technicians  In 
our  work  rather  than  professionals  and  have 
tried  to  cope  with  revolutionary  trends  while 
still  limited  by  superficial  understanding. 

We  have  concerned  ourselves  with  event* 
and  current  conditions  without  understand- 
ing the  longer-range  trends  that  create  con- 
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dltlons  which  erupt  Into  even  more  serious 
events. 

We  have  failed  to  enlist  the  talent  avail- 
able in  our  communities  to  help  us  recog- 
nize and  analyze  basic  trends  Influencing  our 
programs;  and  we  have  failed  to  understand 
the  counteractions — the  long-range  strat- 
egy— and  to  use  early-warning  that  comes 
from  analysts  and  understanding 

We  have  busied  ourselves  with  the  petit  lar- 
ceny of  dally  minutiae  without  doing  an 
adequate  Job  of  problem  analysis  that  be- 
comes increasingly  necessary  in  this  age  of 
dynamic  change. 

We  have  failed  to  recognize  the  growing 
interdependence  of  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties in  our  communities;  the  growing  In- 
terrelatlonshlfis  of  Institutions,  conditions 
and  Influences  on  a  regional,  or  broader, 
basis;  and  the  need  for  intercommunication 
essential  for  human  understanding. 

We  have  found  ourselves  with  too  little, 
too  late,  for  a  future  that  showed  up  ahead 
of  schedule — a  revolutionary  new  age 
brought  on  by  science  and  technology,  by 
the  at^moblle,  industrialization,  urbaniza- 
tion, Imoblllty  and  rapid  growth. 

We  have  suffered  our  cities  to  remain  sad- 
dled with  outmoded  political  structures  and 
patterns  during  a  time  when  problems  and 
needs  Increasingly  ignore  the  artificiality  of 
governmental  jurisdictions  and  archaic  sys- 
tems. 

We  have  permitted  the  taxing  structure  of 
local  government  to  become  so  restrictive 
that  It  lacks  the  flexibility  demanded  by  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  this  age. 

When  the  federal  government  has  moved 
Into  the  voids  left  by  local  government,  our 
community  leadership  has  had  a  tendency 
to  defect  and  leave  the  Initiative  to  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

Our  knowledge  has  not  kept  pace  with 
our  responsibilities,  and  we  have  not  devel- 
oped nor  utilized  adequate  opportunities  for 
continuing  education  for  essential  personal 
development. 

Although  we  should  accept  the  fact  of  our 
own  failures  In  the  past,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  share  responsibilities  with  others. 
Including  the  people  themselves,  business 
and  Industry,  and  our  community  leaders. 
Let  me  elaborate. 

The  strength  of  our  communities  rests 
with  our  people  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
programs  depends  upon  the  quality  and  par- 
ticipation of  our  people.  A  program  of  total 
community  development  must  be  concerned 
with  the  welfare,  understanding,  participa- 
tion and  opinions  of  all  the  people  of  the 
community. 

In  comparison  to  those  of  past  generations, 
our  people  today  are  reasonably  qualified  for 
their  citizenship  participation.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  responsibilities  that  citi- 
zenship in  our  present  complex  age  requires. 
The  average  American  today  is  younger 
than  before,  under  27  years  of  age.  Since 
more  of  his  time  has  been  spent  In  school, 
he  is  less  experienced.  He  has  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  education,  but  unfortu- 
nately, he  let  his  education  end  there.  Now 
he  devotes  two-and-a-half  hours  each  day 
to  watching  television — but  not  educational 
television.  He  reads  his  local  newspaper  and 
a  few  popular  magazines,  but  not  the  mind- 
stretching  articles,  and  he  practically  never 
reads  a  book.  He  Is  more  interested  in  sports 
than  he  is  in  social  trends  and  political  is- 
sues, Is  not  much  concerned  about  heaven  oc 
hell,  and  has  lost  confidence  In  the  honesty 
of  public  officials. 

Art  Lumsden  mentioned  a  significant  fact 
about  people  in  the  recent  Issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal— that  "we  have  been  unwilling  to  bury 
the  agrarian  myth  and  accept  our  role  as  an 
urban  nation".  The  truth  is,  our  people  do 
not  like  cities  and  never  have.  The  European 
tradition  is  essenUally  urban,  but  when  our 
forefathers  came  to  America  they  seemed  to 
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drop  ItM  liimiiwii  aJVeotton  tat  the  city.  To 
ATOld  oltlM,  our  forefathan  pusbad  vest 
TiBta  ttMy  raa  ou«  of  frontier — ^tben  we 
■tartad  piahtzif  oat  Into  tbe  coburbe.  The 
oonfllet  bfwu  tbe  oore  dty  and  tbe  aub- 
nrtM  la  bat  m  mora  reeent  mjaHfeatatton  of 
the  mnU-arteii  eonltlet  tlaat  baa  beoMne  a 
part  o<  our  natlnwal  «H«t1tlon. 

Part  at  tb«  early  urban  aUergy  resulted 
from  wide  open  apace  tn  ptoneer  America 
and  part  waa  doe  ta  our  frontier  te^dltlon. 
It  haa  been  dliBciilt  (or  us  to  get  away  from 
tbe  frontier  eonoefi  of  America  aa  an 
agrarian  paradlae.  wi  have  been  alow  to  ac- 
cept the  belief  that  dtlea  are  really  the  heart 
of  democracy.  Polltlctans  llaten  to  tbe  "graaa 
roota",  and  our  Unags  at  tbe  typical  Ameri- 
can la  a  farmer  wltb  sweat  In  his  face  In  the 
flneat  tradition.  City  people  still  rush  off  to 
the  country  at  every  opportunity.  They  think 
they  need  thla  return  to  rural  realities  to 
pamper  their  shattered  nervea  before  plung- 
ing back  into  another  week  of  the  turmoil 
and  chaoa  of  city  life. 

Acceptance  of  o\i*  urban  role  baa  been 
agonizingly  alow  In  eomlng.  In  1890,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censuv  announced  to  an  un- 
suspecting, totally  unready  and  highly  un- 
oonoemed  nation  |hat  the  geographical 
frontier  bad  disappeared.  Save  by  a  hand- 
fulTif  tnMllectuals,  this  announcement  went 
totally  unheeded.  Then  In  1904.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt was  elected,  and  for  the  first  time  In  o\ir 
history  it  was  the  urban  vote  that  had  put 
a  man  Into  the  WhlQe  House.  Again  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  development  went  without 
notice.  [ 

ItVaa  not  until  ttie  current  decade  that 
we  began  to  restructure  our  legislatures  In 
line  with  the  urban  age.  It  was  not  until 
this  decade  that  urijan  America  was  recog- 
nized at  the  cabinet  level  in  our  national 
government.  It  was  n|>t  until  this  decade  that 
general  interest  in  iirban  America  began  to 
develop.  More  urban  |  books  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  decad^  than  in  all  our  prior 
history.  j 

For  the  first  time,  (olleges  and  universities 
are  establishing  centers  of  urban  studies,  but 
they  are  being  used  primarily  to  supplement 
professional  salaries  and  to  strengthen  grad- 
uate programs.  The  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  land  still  c0er  a  half  dozen  courses 
with  a  rural  orlentafcion  to  every  one  with 
an  urban  orientation, 

The  research  and  development  program  of 
this  country  aggregates  in  excess  of  t26  bil- 
lion annually,  but  inly  pennies  are  being 
devoted  to  urban  rasearch  and  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  human  gelations.  We  have  spent 
scores  of  times  as  iquch  on  an  early  warn- 
ing system  to  alert  u^  of  approaching  enemy 
planes  or  missiles  a^  we  have  on  an  early 
warning  system  to  a)ert  us  of  the  approach 
of  urban  crises.  Our|  work  has  been  handi- 
capped by  the  fallur4  to  develop  a  20th  cen- 
tury enlightenment  jabout  urban  living  to 
replace  the  19th  century  concept  that  was 
shaped  to  a  rural  patiern. 

People  need  to  accept  cities  as  a  more  vital 
part  of  the  American  Idea  of  what  life  is  all 
about.  The  geographical  frontier  has  ceased 
to  be  our  challenge,  j  The  persistence  of  the 
city  as  a  form  of  cqrporate  life  is  evidence 
that  urban  living  o^ers  what  people  need, 
want,  and  continue  to  seek.  The  city  Is  now 
our  frontier.  It  is  ouri  national  challenge.  The 
promise  of  the  city  is  great,  and  the  delivery 
on  this  promise  is  the  challenge  for  people 
working  through  Chambers  of  Commerce 
along  the  cutting  edge  of  the  new  urban  fron- 
tier. They  need  a  bjetter  understanding  of 
city  problems  in  orijer  to  view  them  more 
sensibly  and  in  pers{^tive. 

Business  and  Indu^ry  only  in  recent  years 
are  beginning  to  recognize  their  role  in  urban 
affairs.  They  have  exploited  a  corporate  de- 
vice created  by  government  to  generate  ex- 
plosive technological  change.  Radical  tech- 
nological advance  Is  always  followed  by  social 
change.  In  a  democracy,  people  demand  that 
the  Impact  of  this  soeial  change  be  alleviated 
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tn  some  way.  Not  until  recent  faan,  Ikowonr, 
bare  the  leaders  or  bualnsea  and  tnduatry 
been  willing  to  accept  slsnlAoant  reaponalbU- 
tty  for  tbe  aoclal  changea  reaultlng  from  the 
taohnologlcal  advmnoaa  eanaed  by  th^  vm 
ot  the  corporate  device. 

Therefore,  people  looked  increasingly  to 
government.  It  haa  operated  on  the  theory 
tbat  if  we  Bubaldlzed  a  problem,  we  would 
not  have  to  solve  It.  It  has  been  trying  to 
redistribute  wealth  rather  than  opportunity. 
Tor  a  generation,  government  has  been  seek- 
ing with  growing  insistency  the  answer  to 
urban  dilemmas.  It  sought,  however,  with 
faltering  succeas  to  do  the  whole  }ob.  but  now 
it  Is  accepting  the  fact  that  the  total  re- 
aouirces  of  the  country  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  urt>an  life.  American  business  only 
in  tha  last  few  years  has  been  concerned  that 
a  crisis  of  inaction  has  become  a  threat  to 
our  cities.  Businessmen  are  realizing  now  that 
it  is  time  to  quit  complaining  about  our  de- 
pendence on  federal  funding.  It  Is  time  to 
quit  trying  to  push  re^Mnsibillty  to  others. 
It  la  time  for  all  resources  to  combine  in 
broader  action  programs  in  tbe  problem 
areas. 

Although  public  affairs  today  conunands 
top  management  attention,  the  subject  is 
still  a  relatively  new  entry  in  the  corporate 
manual.  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  found  that  business  interest  in 
public  affairs  aa  a  corporate  activity  has  In- 
creased significantly  in  recent  years.  This  new 
Interest  encompasses  government  relations, 
employee  political  activity,  political  and  eco- 
nomic education,  community  service  and  en- 
vironmental problems.  This  socio-economic 
interest  includes  air  and  water  pollution,  vo- 
cational training  of  displaced  and  unskilled 
workers,  education  and  law  enforcement. 

Increasingly,  we  have  to  look  to  btisiness- 
men  for  the  leadership  to  provide  the  vision, 
the  initiative  and  the  experience  to  cope  with 
our  urban  problems.  Such  leadership  Is  now 
generally  available  when  there  Is  confidence 
in  the  Importance  of  the  work  and  when 
there  Is  conviction  that  time  is  not  being 
wasted. 

Businessmen  have  unusual  iinderstanding 
for  long-range  planning.  They  need  only  to 
apply  to  the  community  the  same  principles 
they  have  used  increasingly  in  their  corpo- 
rate operations  for  many  years.  They  know 
that  in  the  main  the  people  who  are  going  to 
Influence  our  communities  through  the  bal- 
ance of  this  century  are  alive  today.  They 
know  that  most  of  what  we  will  experience 
In  this  period  is  ali^ady  under  way  either 
in  practice,  or  Inherent  in  laboratory  models 
and  legislative  plans,  or  in  the  social  trends 
and  experiments  within  our  society. 

Another  concept  of  our  concern  about  un- 
derstanding In  the  past  rests  with  the  quality 
of  the  leadership  with  which  we  have  worked. 
The  matter  of  leadership  recruitment  and 
development  Is  a  growing  responsibility  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  We  need  to  sharpen 
our  definition  of  leadership  in  these  complex 
times.  Conditions  demand  more  and  better 
leaders,  but  they  are  being  drawn  from  an 
age  group  that  represents  a  declining  ratio 
in  our  poptilation.  Depression  babies  are  com- 
ing increasingly  into  the  leadership  market, 
and  we  generated  a  limited  numerical  inven- 
tory of  potential  leaders  during  the  depres- 
sion years. 

We  have  found  tbat  the  task  of  marshaling 
community  leadership  to  address  common 
goals  or  purposes  for  the  community  is  not 
always  an  easy  one.  Community  leaders  have 
the  freedom  to  participate,  or  to  refrain  from 
participating,  for  any  purpose  that  may  mo- 
tivate them.  There  are  no  simple  checks  and 
balances  for  marshaling  community  leader- 
ship. Much  of  the  current  social  turmoil  in 
the  country  today  undoubtedly  Is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  failure  to  marshal  and  to  challenge 
the  right  kinds  of  leadership  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  enlist  leadership  for 
dramatic  solutions  to  pressing  emergencies 
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on  a  current  basis.  It  la  far  more  difficult 
to  enllat  leadership  for  long-range  efforts  on 
mundane  goals  growing  out  of  social  trends. 
StUl,  one  of  our  fallurea  haa  reaulted  from 
our  unwtlllngneea  to  accept  the  challenges 
and  hard  work  of  dealing  with  the  future 
and  to  plan  on  the  basis  of  what  today's 
trends  and  other  indicators  forecast  for  the 
next  generation. 

Thus,  what  we  really  want,  and  need  most, 
are  pressure-free  leaders — those  who  can  rally 
groups,  motivate  individuals,  and  generate 
active  and  enthusiastic  partldpatton  by 
others  without  being  pushed  by  the  pree- 
sxires  of  emergency  conditions.  There  Is  no 
question  about  the  Importance  of  day-to-day 
operations,  but  It  is  even  more  Important  to 
be  taking  steps  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  next 
generation. 

Time  perspective  is  Important  In  any  con- 
sideration of  conununlty  leaders  and  in  the 
response  of  people  to  leaders.  Herein  lies  the 
Importance  of  mattuity  of  leadership.  The 
Immature  leculer  looks  only  to  Immediate 
success  of  projects.  Immediate  solutions  to 
problems,  or  Immediate  gratification  of  de- 
sires. But  the  mature  leader  can  project  his 
thinking  to  the  mission  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  can  broaden  his  perspective  to  con- 
sider major  factors  that  may  influence  a 
project.  He  is  more  able  to  accommodate  de- 
lays in  goal  achievement,  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  delays,  and  to  live  with  ttie 
realities  that  are  involved.  The  mature,  in- 
telligent leader  knows  that  the  needs  for  the 
future  cannot  be  wholly  gratified  by  Imme- 
diate actions.  However,  he  recognizes  the 
need  to  keep  moving  in  the  direction  of  right 
goals  and  to  adapt  to  identiflable  long-range 
trends. 

There  are  two  types  of  ctmununity  leaders 
which  we  may  categorize  as  the  "localite" 
and  the  "cosmopolite".  The  localite  tends  to 
have  a  narrow  focus,  to  be  comfortably  set- 
tled In  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  re- 
stricted Interests.  He  does  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed In  the  comfort  of  his  simplistic  ideas. 
Therefore,  he  Is  not  receptive  to  change, 
and  he  \isually  does  only  the  minimum  ex- 
pected of  hlnx  in  community  participation. 
The  cosmopolite,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
project  outside  his  own  sphere.  He  has  a 
broader  view,  wider  Interests,  and  more  vi- 
sion. He  relates  more  to  the  vrarld  at  large, 
to  broader  view,  wider  Interests,  and  more 
vision.  He  relates  more  to  the  world  at  large 
to  broader  Issues  and  tends,  and  character- 
istically Is  more  Inclined  to  accept  Innova- 
tion. He  understands  that  communication, 
mobility,  business  expansion  and  other  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  internationalize  to- 
day's cities.  Hardly  anybody  lives  where  he 
was  lx)m.  The  modem  leader  changes  loca- 
tions many  times,  and  community  allegi- 
ance is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Motivation 
for  participation  must  come  from  other 
sources. 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  passing  the  entire 
burden  for  past  failures  along  to  people,  to 
business  and  industry,  and  to  community 
leaders,  let  me  t\im  the  spotlight  on  us  as 
Chamber  of  Commerce  managers.  We  are  In 
no  position  to  elevate  geological  specimens 
of  criticism  against  others  as  long  as  we  live 
in  tbe  glass  house  of  vulnerability  that  we 
do. 

We  must  take  our  share  of  the  blame  for 
the  failures  of  the  past.  We  have  not  quali- 
fied ourselves  with  an  adequate  program  of 
continuing  education.  We  have  been  negli- 
gent in  our  concern  about  trends  that  could 
affect  otir  communities  and  derelict  In  our 
efforts  to  iinderstand  these  trends  and  to 
bring  about  action  in  response  to  them.  The 
trends  lose  meaning  If  they  are  not  examined 
in  relation  to  an  environment  that  has  been 
projected  Into  the  future.  We  have  not 
thought  sufficiently  In  terms  of  total  com- 
munity development  and  total  involvement 
of  the  people  of  the  community.  We  have 
not  engaged  sufficiently  in  long-range  plan- 
ning to  avoid  the  development  of  crises  in 
our  communltlea.  We  have  not  recognized 
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the  Implications  of  the  growing  area  as- 
pect of  local  problems. 

We  have  not  demonstrated  the  quality  of 
Judgment  that  the  importance  of  our  posi- 
tion In  the  community  requires.  Although 
our  resp>onslblllties  are  heavy,  we  are  neither 
a  dictator  nor  a  messlah  in  our  communities. 
There  have  been  times  when  we  have  as- 
sumed so  much  personal  responsibility  that 
we  have  tried  to  make  all  the  decisions,  clear 
away  the  underbrush,  smooth  the  road,  and 
take  our  leaders  by  the  hand  and  lead  them 
like  zombies— protecting  them  from  mis- 
takes but  depriving  them  of  either  experi- 
ence or  contribution.  We  have  discouraged 
the  full  use  of  their  Intelligence,  Initiative 
and  Innovation.  Neither  the  whole  of  truth 
nor  the  whole  of  good  is  revealed  to  any 
manager.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  be 
omniscient  and  set  our  members  to  dancing 
in  the  streets  to  measure  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  have  been  too  inclined,  also,  at  times,  to 
sway  with  each  change  of  the  social,  economic 
or  political  wind.  Today,  the  priority  con- 
cern is  socio-eccnomic;  but  It  is  not  the  only 
concern.  Down  through  the  years,  too  many 
of  us  have  been  inclined  to  go  all  out  with 
the  current  trend  of  public  interest  and  ne- 
glect other  Implications  of  a  total  commu- 
nity development  program.  Years  ago,  the 
big  thrust  was  to  build  "roads  that  go  some- 
where", then  the  battle  for  smokestacks 
began.  In  the  early  1940's,  we  went  all  out  for 
the  war  effort,  as  well  we  should;  but  more 
far-sighted  managers  at  the  same  time  were 
busy  with  postwar  plans. 

And  thus  we  have  swung  from  one  trend  to 
another,  ignoring  the  lessons  of  experience 
and  the  examples  of  history.  Our  hot  item 
now  for  pressure  merchandising  is  the  soclo- 
%  economic  problem.  My  only  counsel  in  this 
connection  is  that  we  do  our  part  of  this  Job, 
and  do  it  well,  but  that  we  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  but  one  manifestation  of  more 
sweeping  trends  that  should  be  of  grave  con- 
cern to  us.  Man  does  not  live  by  environ- 
ment alone  any  more  than  he  lives  by  bread 
alone.  We  cannot  ignore  socio-economic  con- 
cerns, but  neither  can  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  other  responsibilities  inherent  in  our  type 
of  community  service. 

Some  have  failed,  too,  because  of  their  al- 
legiance to  the  status  quo — to  their  reluc- 
tance to  crawl  out  of  the  comfort  of  their 
favorite  rut  and  innovate.  While  Innovation 
can  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  we  know  full 
well  that  community  progress  can  never  be 
constructively  generated  by  efforts  to  smother 
originality,  to  crush  initiative  or  to  wipe  out 
individuality.  Of  course,  we  have  some  who 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  those  who  make 
changes  only  for  the  sake  of  making  changes. 
To  believe  that  the  solution  to  every  problem 
lies  in  something  different  is  to  believe  in  a 
myth. 

Regardless  of  the  dimensions  and  rates  of 
change,  there  will  always  be  situations  in 
which  there  will  be  a  vital  need  to  deter 
change  and  to  preserve  certain  values  and 
conditions  which  we  need,  or  enjoy,  or  which 
influence  our  lives  and  welfare. 

Will  and  Ariel  Durant  have  said:  "The  con- 
servative who  resists  change  is  as  valuable  as 
the  radical  who  proposes  it — perhaps  as  much 
more  valuable  as  roots  are  more  vital  than 
grafts.  It  is  good  that  new  ideas  should  be 
heard,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  that  can  be 
used;  but  it  is  also  good  that  new  ideas 
should  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  mill 
of  objection,  opposition,  and  contumely;  this 
is  the  trial  heat  which  innovations  must  sur- 
vive before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  human 
race." 

There  are  times,  though,  when  conditions 
reach  the  point  that  we  have  to  be  ready 
(or  operating  on  a  crash  basis.  Human  nature 
seems  so  constituted  that  It  takes  crises 
periodically  to  generate  progress.  It  seems 
that  events  have  to  deteriorate  at  times  into 
emergencies  before  we  can  focus  public  at- 
tention on  them,  and  arouse  essential  public 
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action.  The  Supreme  Planner  of  the  Universe 
seems  to  have  given  human  beings  the  ability 
to  use  afBlctlons  for  the  testing  and  strength- 
ening of  their  virtues.  There  seems,  then,  to 
be  a  fortunate  as  well  as  an  unfortunate  re- 
lationship between  crisis  situations  and 
progress. 

The  greatest  upsurges  of  change  generally 
occur  under  the  pressures  of  emergency  con- 
ditions, but  we  should  recognize  that  there  Is 
always  a  high  risk  in  this  process.  When  we 
move  under  the  pressure  of  crisis,  we  run  the 
serious  risk  of  effecting  permanent  changes 
which  cannot  be  undone  if  they  prove  to  be 
wrong- — or  if  they  can  be  un^gpe,  It  may  be 
only  with  critical  penalties  in  costs  and 
human  effort.  The  course  of  social  change 
is  seldom  swift  or  simple. 

Our  main  problem  has  been  our  failure  to 
understand  negative  trends  that  may  create 
problems  In  our  communities  and  positive 
trends  which  If  not  recognized  and  acted 
upon  may  be  lost  beyond  recall.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  race  Issue.  Factors  that  com- 
bined to  explode  in  racial  strife  have  been 
developing  for  generations.  At  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  steps  were  not  taken  to  inte- 
grate the  black  man  into  our  society.  With 
the  coming  of  the  agricultural  revolution, 
more  products  were  produced  on  fewer  acres 
by  fewer  people,  and  rural  Negroes  were 
largely  displaced  from  the  land.  They  started 
niovlng  to  town,  and  more  especially  to  the 
larger  cities  of  the  North. 

The  trend  became  clearer  as  more  Negroes 
achieved  a  better  standard  of  living,  a  higher 
level  of  education,  and  a  greater  exercise  of 
their  right  to  vote.  During  the  period  of 
World  War  II,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Negroes  experienced  a  way  of  life  that 
traditionally  had  been  denied  them.  Increas- 
ing mobility  added  to  this  understanding 
after  the  war.  Slowly,  the  black  man  realized 
that  his  rate  of  improvement  was  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  progress  of  his  rising  ejt^. 
pectatlons.  He  became  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  day-to-day  petty  humiliations  white 
men  traditionally  had  inflicted  upon  black 
people  by  insinuations  and  condescensions. 
As  a  growing  factor  in  our  society,  the  black 
man  became  more  insistent  on  a  role  in  de- 
cision-making processes. 

Thus  we  have  watched  the  development 
among  black  people  of  a  black  consciousness 
and  a  black  pride,  a  new  sense  of  unity,  a 
new  feeling  of  political  power,  and  a  growing 
demand  for  a  part  of  the  action.  The  burden 
weighed  increasingly  heavy  upon  white  men 
and  black  men  alike  to  find  meaningful  re- 
lationships among  the  races.  The  granting  of 
formal  rights  accomplished  little  without  a 
spirit  of  acceptance  to  make  those  rights 
meanlngftU. 

The  goal  of  equality  will  not  be  reached 
by  thinking  that  riots  are  unavoidable  or 
that  they  will  cease  when  every  Negro  wrong 
has  been  righted  and  when  every  white  heart 
has  been  cleansed  of  prejudice  and  selfish- 
ness. Likewise,  it  is  as  much  a  mistake  to 
think  that  all  blacks  are  militants  as  it  is  for 
all  whites  to  suffer  a  mass  guilt  complex  for 
centuries  of  conditions  for  which  they  had 
no  part.  This  is  important  when  we  realize 
that  blacks  will  be  in  the  majority  of  14  of 
our  major  cities  in  ten  years. 

More  recently  we  have  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  growing  ambivalence  among  Negroes 
that  is  creating  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
both  within  the  black  community  itself  and 
with  those  segments  of  the  white  community 
that  are  attempting  to  relate  to  the  blacks. 
This  revolves  around  the  difference  between 
the  ethnic  concept  and  the  socio-economic 
concepts.  The  two  currents  are  sjmibolized 
but  oversimplified  by  the  labels  of  "separa- 
tists" and  "Integrationlsts". 

We  have  failed  also  to  realize  that  the 
race  problem  is  linked  closely  with  the  wave 
of  anti-colonialism  that  has  swept  the  world 
in  this  generation.  We  have  failed  further 
to  recognize  the  affinities  of  the  style  and 
thought  of  the  black  militants,  the  New  Left, 
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the  hippies,  and  student  protestors  with  the 
Anarchistic  movement  which  swept  the  world 
during  the  period  of  the  International  labor 
uprising. 

The  insignificant  numerical  ratio  of  active 
dissidents  in  our  population  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  complacency.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  same  type  of  Irrational  fers'or  that 
has  enabled  small  minorities  in  the  past  to 
ignite  successful  revolutions  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  possi- 
bility that  a  Marx  or  a  Lenin  or  a  Hitler 
may  be  moving  in  and  out  of  today's  activist 
groups.  Our  civilization  has  no  more  lease 
on  life  than  any  of  those  of  the  past  that 
have  fallen  because  they  could  not  see  or  cope 
with  their  problems  in  time. 

I  have  gone  Into  this  detail  on  the  race 
Issue  merely  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
an  understanding  of  developing  trends.  There 
are  other  trends  taking  shape  at  this  moment 
that  may  even  now  be  creating  problems 
that  will  plague  us  in  the  future.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  already  seeing  the  reversal  of  the 
trend  of  the  past  generation  toward  central- 
ization. A  monolithic  government  Just  has 
not  worked  well  In  a  democracy.  In  dealing 
with  the  rate  and  scope  of  today's  change, 
and  its  resulting  social  problems,  we  have  to 
have  the  flexibility  and  variety  of  both  re- 
sponse and  initiative  that  can  be  found  only 
in  more  decentralization.  The  importance  of 
the  individual's  role  in  the  social  structure 
is  being  strengthened  by  this  new  trend. 

We  are  also  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
have  been  pursuing  a  false  urban  god  in  our 
efforts  to  create  models  of  Utopian  cities.  We 
are  tackling  many  of  the  problems  of  our 
cities  as  never  before,  but  we  are  not  yet 
clear  as  to  what  kind  of  a  city  we  want  or 
the  means  by  which  our  aspirations  can  be 
realized.  We  must  have  some  idea  of  what 
we  want  the  urban  environment  to  be  so  we 
can  better  evaluate  events  and  circumstances 
today  and  make  right  decisions.  We  have  to 
be  especially  careful  because  the  Ills  of  a  city 
are  often  Interwoven  with  its  strengths. 
Dream  cities  have  been  designed  by  past  gen- 
erations, but  they  were  never  built.  They 
probably  would  not  have  worked  if  they  had 
been  built.  No  established  model  or  master 
plan  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  and  shifting  technologies  of  the 
future.  Urban  renewal,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize,  is  a  process  and  not  a  goal — an  inter- 
disciplinary process.  Or,  as  Dr.  Constantinos 
Doxiadis  says.  "We  can  never  finalize  otir 
views  about  the  complicated  and  evolving 
phenomena  of  human  settlements.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  study  them  continuously." 

We  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
"systems"  character  of  the  city  and  the  need 
for  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  urban 
planning.  Planning  first  of  all  is  for  people — 
not  for  structures,  land  use.  or  other  plan- 
ners. Planning  must  reflect  the  way  people 
actually  want  to  live  and  not  the  way  some 
ivory-towered  expert  thinks  they  should  live. 
The  plethora  of  self-appointed  urban  experts 
who  are  virijjng  books  and  making  speeches 
and  putting  together  TV  specials,  for  the 
most  part,  have  never  experienced  the  prac- 
tical implementation  of  urban  programs.  In 
their  Olympian  self-assurance,  they  remind 
me  of  the  man  who  read  20  books  on  swim- 
ming and  promptly  drowned  the  first  time 
he  got  into  deep  water.  We  are  victims  of 
statistical  extrapolators  who  magnify  gloomy 
trends  into  vistas  of  disaster.  They  foster 
paralysis  of  the  human  will  by  the  sheer 
massiveness  of  their  predicted  despair.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  get  up  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  world  every  morning. 

The  computer  for  the  first  time  has  given 
us  the  means  to  examine  urban  systems  in 
their  full  technological  and  hiunanlstic  so- 
phistication and  Interrelationships.  To  find 
solutions  to  our  complex  and  interrelated 
problems,  we  are  going  to  have  to  draw  upon 
data  processing  and  the  systems  approach  of 
the  type  that  nianagement  technical  groups 
have  developed  in  our  missile  and  epace  pro- 
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grama  to  handle  t^  volumea  of  Information 
that  are  tnrolveCL 

In  tblB  connection.  I  would  like  to  ralae 
one  rtorm  warning,  though;  a  fact  about  sjs- 
tenu  analysis  that  we  should  understand. 
There  Is  no  way  today  that  systems  analysis 
can  develop  optimum  solutions  for  urban 
problems  purely  by  the  processes  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  and  cost-benefit  evaluations. 
Efficiency  and  economy  are  worthwhile  goals, 
but  they  have  to  b«  conditioned  by  other  val- 
ues— human  values  and  political  realities. 
For  example,  it  wOl  continue  to  be  a  prob- 
lem as  how  best  to  spend  the  scarce  resources 
of  a  community — Whether  to  build  a  road  or 
a  school,  an  alrpo^  or  a  hospital,  a  jail  or 
a  garden.  Such  choices  cannot  be  computer- 
ized, although  I  believe  there  will  be  a  grow- 
ing role  for  data  processing  in  meeting  urban 
needs. 

It  is  relatively  ea^y  to  plan  physical  beauty 
or  the  amenities  of  variety  for  our  cities,  but 
they  will  never  come  into  reality  If  the  public 
Is  unwilling  to  pay  for  them.  Yet  It  Is  ri- 
diculous to  try  to  Create  an  Ideal  Image  of  a 
city  by  the  statistics  of  sampling.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  create  a  model  of  a  great  city 
by  patching  together  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
fragmentary  Images  already  existing  in  the 
mlnd^Of  people  wSo  have  never  experienced 
a'good*  envLronmeftt.  But  we  still  have  to 
know  wtnrt  our  people  will  support.  Basically, 
whether  an  urbaq  area  expands  and  Im- 
proves, or  withers  and  declines,  depends  on 
Its  ability  to  create  wealth.  But,  In  long- 
range  planning,  nje  have  to  remember,  as 
Hellbroner  has  suggested,  that  there  is  a 
calculus  of  humanjlty  as  well  as  a  calculus 
of  economics.  j 

Oxir  urban  concam  today  does  not  mean 
that  problems  of  tqe  city  are  new  or  that  we 
cannot  meet  their  challenge:  but  rather  that 
we  have  a  greater  social  consciousness  and 
are  seeking  higher  standards  of  urban  living. 
Mankind  has  always  had  problems.  There  has 
always  been  urban  t>llght.  Problems  of  pollu- 
tion, health  conditions,  traffic  congestion, 
and  violence  are  npt  new.  Cities  have  long 
been  accustomed  ti  the  coexistence  of  pov- 
erty and  disorder  'along  with  extremes  of 
wealth  and  lururiaus  living.  But,  today,  we 
are  more  aware  of  these  contrasts  and  more 
concerned  about  human  wastage  and  defeat. 
Today,  because  of  a  developing  social  con- 
sciousness, we  find  evidence  of  civic  decay 
more  Intolerable  than  ever  before.  This  new 
consciousness  is  Ingreaaingly  Impatient  with 
public  failure  to  oope  with  existing  social 
conations  and  to  provide  what  is  reasonable 
for  human  conservttion. 

Urban  historians,  can  demonstrate  many 
ways  In  which  our  pities  are  better  than  ever 
before.  But  we  exfiect  more  of  our  cities. 
The  plain  truth  Is  l^iat  our  imderstandlng  of 
causal  relationships  In  the  social  system  and 
In  the  urban  systeni  Is  still  rudimentary.  The 
state  of  our  theotetlcal  knowledge  about 
social  causality  Ls  pHobably  comparable  to  the 
state  of  the  medl^  arts  during  colonial 
times  .  .  .  and.  so^  unfortunately,  may  be 
some  of  our  diagnoses  and  projections.  In- 
formed and  Interested  and  dedicated  citizens 
can  press  for  pollclBe  and  programs  to  deal 
with  our  socio-economic  problems  on  a  sound 
basis.  This  is  the  payoff  of  trend  Identifi- 
cation. 

There  are  times,  though,  when  we  feel  that 
human  nature  thrivta  only  on  crisis  and  feeds 
only  on  violence.  Every  age  has  had  its 
prophets  of  doom.  The  end  of  the  world  has 
been  forecast  In  eatery  generation.  And.  we 
have  our  share  of  ^he  exponents  of  despair 
today.  We  tend  to  consider  it  normal  for  a 
spirit  of  pessimism  to  prevail.  But,  by  what 
inflation  of  the  vaaity  do  we  t.htnk-  we  are 
the  generation  chosen  to  see  the  end  of 
the  world  that  was  bom  4,500  million  years 
ago;  that  we  are  to  Watch  the  dying  throes  of 
human  beings  created  ten  nUUion  years  ago; 
that  we  are  to  observe  the  final  convulsions 
of  civilization  dating  back  40,000  years:  and 
that  w«  are  to  jtrwlda  otw  the  dissolution  of 
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an  economic  and  political  system  that  came 
Into  flower  two  centuries  ago?  Such  an  atti- 
tude is  bom  of  conceit  and  nourished  on 
arrogance. 

Our  society,  otir  nation  and  our  economy 
are  fundamentally  sound.  Instinctively  we 
feel  our  basic  strength.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  an  inherent  commitment  to  steady 
progress,  and  that  commitment  will  continue 
to  propel  this  country  forward.  Fundamental 
forces  are  at  work  In  our  society.  We  are  In 
the  midst  of  a  long  but  fast-moving  his- 
torical evolution.  It  has  had  setbacks,  but  the 
Inevitable  movement  is  forward. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2,000,  we  will 
see  history's  most  exciting,  most  fearful,  and 
yet  most  hopeful  period.  The  future  offers 
challenge  and  promise.  The  frontier  of  the 
futiu'e  is  urban.  I  believe  it  will  be  the  verdict 
of  history  that  here  in  this  closing  third  of 
the  20th  century,  we  In  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce management  met  our  greatest  chal- 
leng;e  and  responded  successfully  with 
strength,  foreelght  and  courage — generating 
greatness  through   understanding. 


January  5,  1969 
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JON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 
OF   CONMWrnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Congress  was  In  adjournment,  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach,  died  in  Hartford. 
She  was  81  years  old. 

Mrs.  Auerbach  was  a  leading  figure  in 
civic,  social,  and  business  life.  I  offer  for 
the  Record,  comments  which  appeared  on 
television,  in  the  Connecticut  Jewish 
Ledger  and  in  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
the  Hartford  Times  paying  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  woman: 

[Prom  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger) 

Mas.   Beatuce  Pox  Actxrbacr   Dibs   at   81 — 

HXADED  G.  Fox  &  Co. 

HAaTPOKO. — Mrs.  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach, 
for  29  years  president  of  Q.  Pox  &  Co.  and  a 
civic,  business  and  communal  leader  of  In- 
ternational repute,  died  at  Hartford  Hospital 
last  Prtday  night.  She  was  81  years  old. 

Tributes  pottred  In  from  local  and  state 
leaders  who  cited  Mrs.  Auerbach's  Indomita- 
ble spirit  and  the  many  pioneering  steps  she 
had  taken  over  the  years  in  the  fields  of  re- 
tailing and  human  relations. 

Some  800  persons  filled  Temple  Beth  Israel's 
sanctuary  for  the  funeral  service  Sunday. 
Among  the  mourners  were  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Dempsey. 

Born  in  Hartford  on  July  7,  1887,  the 
daughter  of  Moses  and  Theresa  Stern  Pox, 
Mrs.  Auerbach  worked  briefly  as  a  salesgirl 
In  the  store  for  her  grandfather,  Gershon 
Fox,  had  founded  and  which  she  was  even- 
tually to  head. 

In  1911  she  married  George  S.  Auerbach. 
a  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  department  store 
official. 

When  a  1917  fire  threatened  to  write  finis 
to  G.  Fox  &  Co..  the  Auerbachs  came  east  to 
help  Moses  Fox  rebuild  the  store.  George 
Auerbach  went  on  to  become  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  store,  positions  as- 
sumed by  Mrs.  AuerlMtch  upon  her  husband's 
death  in  1927.  She  also  became  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  store  prior  to  ascending  to  the 
presidency  following  her  father's  death  In 
1938. 

BBOKS    BIAS   BASRIER 

Under  Mrs.  Auerbach's  leadership.  G.  Pox  & 
Co.  In  1942  became  the  first  large  department 
•tore  in  the  country  to  hire  Negroes  In 


and  supervisory  positions.  She  also  pioneered 
the  five-day  store  week. 

Among  the  many  honors  accorded  her  was 
the  B'nai  B'rith  Women's  Annual  Award  in 
1950  as  the  most  outstanding  woman  in  the 
commimlty.  In  1964  she  was  named  a  board 
member  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  The 
same  year,  she  received  the  Human  Relations 
Award  In  the  Connecticut- Western  Massa- 
chusetts Region  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

She  was  a  member  of  Congregation  Beth 
Israel,  which  her  grandfather  helped  found. 

In  1941.  Mrs.  Auerbach  established  the 
Beatrlcer  Pox  Auerbach  Foundation  which 
over  the  years  has  helped  finance  educations 
for  many  college  students. 

In  1946.  she  founded  the  Service  Bureau 
for  Women's  Organizations,  one  of  her  many 
contributions  to  the  field  of  education. 

Two  facilities  at  the  University  of  Hart- 
ford— its  school  of  business  administration 
and  its  major  lecture  hall — bear  the  name 
of  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach.  She  also  made  a 
bequest  to  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
to  set  up  an  Auerbach  major  In  retailing  and 
allied  fields.  Wesleyan  University,  HUlyer 
College  and  St.  Joseph  College  presented  her 
with  honorary  degrees. 

A  highly  treasured  award  Mrs.  Auerbach 
received  was  the  Tobe  Award,  the  "Oscar  " 
of  retailing,  which  she  got  in  1947. 

In  1966,  she  was  one  of  several  Connecticut 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education. 

Among  the  many  beneficiaries  of  her  efforts 
and  funds  were  the  Hartford  Symphony  and 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum. 

A  key  move  In  the  history  of  downtown 
Hartford  was  Mrs.  Auerbach's  decision  a  dec- 
ade ago  to  launch  an  $8  mllUon  east  wing 
expansion  of  the  store. 

On  Oct.  27,  1966.  Pox's — which  for  years 
was  the  largest  privately  owned  department 
store  In  the  country — was  sold  to  the  May 
Co.  for  an  estimated  (40  million.  Mrs.  Auer- 
bach stayed  on  as  head  of  the  store.  Last 
year,  she  announced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  Koopman  as  president  and  Bernard 
Schlro  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  G.  Pox 
&  Co.  Both  men  are  sons-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Auerbach. 

Since  the  change  In  ownership,  the  May 
Co.  has  annoimced  plans  to  establish  G.  Pox 
branch  stores  in  Waterbury  and  Meriden  and 
has  purchased  land  In  Enfield  tfft  another 
store. 

Mrs.  Auerbach  lived  at  1040  Prospect  Ave- 
nue and  also  owned  the  230-acre  Auerfarm  In 
Bloomfield,  founded  by  her  husband  in  1926. 

She  leaves  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Richaid 
Koopman  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schlro,  both  of 
West  Hartford;  12  grandchildren,  and  one  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Samuels  of  New  York. 

At  the  above-mentioned  service  In  Temple 
Beth  Israel,  Rabbi  Harold  S.  Silver  and 
Rabbi  Emeritus  Abraham  J.  Feldman  offi- 
ciated. (Excerpts  from  Dr.  Feldman 's  eulogy 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  Issue.) 

Burial  was  in  Beth  Israel  Cemetery.  Weln- 
steln  Mortuary  was  In  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. 

Rabbi    Feloman    Delivexs    Eulogt    to    Mas. 

AUEBBACH 

HARTroRD. — Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman. 
rabbi  emeritus  of  Temple  Beth  Israel,  was 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach's  spiritual  leader 
for  many  years.  Following  are  excerpts  from 
the  eulogy  he  delivered  at  the  funeral  serv- 
ice for  her  Sunday  at  the  temple  in  West 
Hartford: 

"In  one  of  the  loveliest  passages  In  the 
Bible  an  ancient  sage  paid  tribute  to  a  tyi>e 
of  womanhood  which,  In  different  days  and 
in  a  different  social  and  economic  context, 
brings  us  together  here  and  now.  Surely  you 
recall  those  ageless  words  with  which  that 
sage  began  his  tribute : 

"  A  woman  of  valor  who  can  flndt'  and 
proceeds  th«D  to  a  description  of  one  who  was 
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greatly  esteemed  In  her  family  and  in  her 
conununlty.  a  woman  who  was  diligent,  skill- 
ful, a  superb  administrator  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  of  her  family,  guiding, 
teaching  and  encouraging  them  whilst  also 
doing  her  duty  of  love,  of  concern,  of  help- 
fulness to  those  beyond  her  family  who  are 
In  need  of  help  and  love. 

"Given  sucJi  a  woman,  said  that  ancient 
author,  one  need  speak  no  eulogies  for 
her.  His  final  words  of  tribute  were  'Her  works 
praise  her  in  the  gates,"  that  is,  her  deeds 
proclaim  her  valor,  her  character,  her  worth. 

"That,  my  friends,  is  the  type  of  woman 
we  are  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to,  a  tribute 
that  is  non-essential  because  what  Beatrice 
Pox  Auerbach  was,  what  she  did.  what  she 
contributed  to  life — these  proclaim  more 
effectively  than  any  words  which  we  may 
speak,  any  praise  of  her,  any  appreciation  of 
her,  any  gratitude  to  her.  Her  works  praise 
her  in  the  gates.' 

"But  really.  I  am  not  thinking  of  Beatrice 
Auerbach's  business  acumen  and  genius.  I 
am  not  thinking  only  of  her  managerial 
skills.  I  am  not  even  thinking  of  her  philan- 
thropies, great  and  blessed  as  they  are. 

"I  am  thinking  of  Beatrice  whom  I  loved 
as  a  sister  and  cherished  as  a  friend.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  human  being  that  she  was 
and  of  her  love  of  people — all  people,  the 
great  and  the  not-so-great,  the  renowned 
and  famous  and  the  bumble  and  unheralded. 
She  loved  people  as  human  beings  and  more 
than  the  public  acclaim,  the  tributes,  the 
honors  which  came  to  her  in  abundance,  she 
craved  and  rejoiced  when  she  received  the 
love  of  people,  their  confidence  in  her,  their 
sharing  with  her  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
hopes  and  their  dreams,  their  anxieties  and 
their  fears.  And  what  she  craved,  she  gave. 

"I  do  not  know  how  she  was  motivated 
in  making  her  business  decisions.  But  I  do 
know  that  when  matters  affecting  the  com- 
munity were  discussed,  her  immediate  con- 
cern was  how  these  would  affect  p>eople.  Was 
it  good  for  people?  Will  it  make  their  lives 
easier  and  happier?  Is  it  fair?  Is  it  right? 
And  wejiave  all  seen,  to  use  but  one  ex- 
ample. tJle  evidences  of  this  motivation  in 
her  dealing  with  the  people  in  "The  Store' 
and  in  her  employment  practices  there. 

"I  think  that  her  generosity  in  the  gifts 
which  she  made  to  educational  institutions, 
the  buildings  which  she  caused  to  be  erected, 
the  professorships  which  she  endowed,  the 
subsidies  which  she  provided,  the  scholar- 
ships which  she  made  available  and  many, 
many  others,  were  prompted  by  her  eagerness 
to  enrich,  to  uplift  the  cultural  values  of 
people  and  especially  the  younger  ones 
amongst  us. 

"But  with  all  her  wide  interests  and  the 
many  demands  made  upon  her  time  and 
attention.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach  was  also 
a  mother  and  grandmother,  and  none  was 
more  proud,  more  loving  and  more  concerned 
in  these  roles.  She  was  also  a  devoted  sister 
even  as  she  had  been  an  adoring  and  de- 
voted daughter.  She  was  a  loving  and  proud 
wife  and  a  superb  and  gracious  homemaker. 

"She  was  a  considerate  and  loyal  friend 
and  a  happy  and  loyal  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation Beth  Israel  which,  by  coincidence, 
is  celebrating  tonight  Its  125th  Anniversary, 
in  the  founding  of  which  her  grandfather 
was  a  participant. 

"And  next  to  her  love  of  people  and  family 
and  friends  was  her  love  of  the  City  of 
Hartford  and  the  State  of  Connecticut.  She 
was  extraordinarily  proud  of  the  City  and 
State  of  her  birth,  jealous  for  their  good 
repute,  and  her  wrath  was  quick  If  anyone 
in  her  presence  dared  to  speak  ill  of  them  or 
in  denigration  of  her  City  and  State." 

(From  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger,  Dec. 

5,  1968] 

Bk&trick  Fox  Auerbach 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach 

may  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  an  era  both 
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in  the  Ufe  of  the  Jewish  Community  In  Con- 
necticut as  well  as  in  the  larger  community. 

Born  and  reared  In  Connecticut,  she  was 
extraordinarily  proud  of  and  devoted  to  her 
City  and  State  and  from  the  time  of  the 
untimely  death  of  her  husband,  George  Auer- 
bach, when  she  was  yet  a  young  woman, 
she  entered  Into  the  family  business.  G. 
Pox  &  Co.,  founded  by  her  grandfather,  and 
under  the  tutelage  of  her  late  father,  Moees 
Fox,  she  became  one  of  the  most  skillful  and 
progressive  department  storepeople  in  the 
country.  She  was  a  \/oman  of  vision,  she 
possessed  enormous  energy  and  drive,  and, 
whilst  cherishing  the  past  anc"  having  a  very 
wholesome  attitude  towards  that  which  was 
of  the  past,  she  bad  complete  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the 
present  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  And 
so  she  became  a  most  skillful  business 
woman. 

But  to  think  of  Beatrice  Auerbach  in  terms 
only  of  business  is  to  misread  the  facts.  She 
believed  that  the  present  has  a  debt  both 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future:  to  the  past — 
in  that  it  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  become 
the  cause  of  smugness:  to  the  future — in  that 
life  must  be  constantly  advancing  and  pro- 
gressing. This  sense  of  duty  found  expression 
in  her  concern  for  and  with  people  qua  peo- 
ple, and  because  of  this  deep  conviction  and 
sense  of  moral  values,  she  set  herself  to  the 
task  ol  doing  what  she  could  to  make  life 
happier,  more  wholesome  for  those  In  the 
present  and  who  are  to  follow  us.  And  so 
she  used  the  means  with  which  she  was 
blessed  to  do  just  that. 

Her  philanthropies  were  great.  As  a  Jew 
she  was  one  of  the  major  contributors  to 
the  Hartford  Jewish  Federation.  She  was 
identified  affirmatively  with  the  Synagogue. 
She  supported  Jewish  causes.  She  was  esp>e- 
clally  Interested  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  so,  when  the  University  of  Hart- 
ford came  into  being,  she  gave  generously 
to  the  creation  of  buildings  on  that  new  cam- 
pus. She  endowed  a  Professorship  at  Trinity 
College.  She  provided  scholarships  for  young 
women  at  the  Connecticut  College  for  Wom- 
en. She  subsidized  the  Syniphony  Orchestra 
of  Hartford  and  the  Opera  Department  of  the 
Hartt  School  of  Music,  and  many,  many  other 
educational  institutions.  She  believed  In  the 
role  which  women  must  play  on  the  basis  of 
equality  In  the  total  social  life,  and  so  she 
created  an  agency  that  would  help  women  to 
find  a  dignified  and  coi^ructive  role  in 
society. 

And  with  all  this  she  did  not  permit  these 
various  absorbing  activities  to  diminish  in 
any  way  her  role  as  mother  and  grandmother, 
as  kinswoman  and  friend.  She  was  a  gracious 
homemaker  and  a  gracious  and  considerate 
friend. 

But  above  everything  else  she  was  inter- 
ested in  and  loved  people.  Her  attitude 
toward  the  employees  In  "The  Store"  was 
that  of  an  elder  sister.  She  was  interested 
In  the  personal  life,  the  anxieties  and  the 
happiness  which  the  people,  who  worked  in 
the  store,  bad.  She  sought  to  enter  into 
their  lives  and  strove  to  be  helpful  where 
she  could  and  to  share  where  she  might. 
In  a  very  real  sense  it  might  be  said  of  her 
in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  she  was  "a  Woman 
of  Valor"  and  as  she  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 
It  is  literally  true  that  "her  works  praise  her 
In  the  gates".  She  made  the  community 
richer  for  her  being  part  of  it.  better  because 
she  was  in  it.  and  her  name  and  memory 
are  blessed  and  cherished  and.  through  that 
which  she  has  created,  will  continue  to  be 
blessed  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

Hartford  Federation  President  Extols  Mrs. 
Auerbach 

Hartford. — Charles  Rubenstein.  president 
of  the  Hartford  Jewish  Federation,  com- 
menting to  the  Ledger  this  week  on  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach, 
declared: 
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"The  death  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach 
Is  a  great  loss  to  the  Hartford  area  and  es- 
pecially its  Jewish  commimlty.  Mrs.  Auer- 
bach gave  understanding  and  inspired  lead- 
ership In  many  philanthropic  endeavors.  She 
especially  remembered  her  Jewish  well- 
springs  and  participated  fully  in  our  religi- 
ous and  social  welfare  undertakings. 

"Mrs.  Auerbach  gave  of  her  sustenance, 
counsel  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Hart- 
ford Jewish  Federation  tuid  its  many  benefi- 
ciaries since  their  beginnings.  Her  home  was 
opened  to  us  during  the  campaign  period 
and  her  support  was  always  in  evidence. 

"Mrs.  Auerbach  was  recognized  for  her 
leadership  by  being  elected  an  honorary  vice 
president  of  the  Federation,  and  served  In 
1966  as  the  honorary  chairman  of  this  com- 
munity's first  Ambassador's  Ball.  She  was 
truly  an  'Ayshes  Chayil.'"" 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Dec.  1,  19681 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach 

The  de.ith  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Pcx  Auerbach 
takes  from  the  community  one  of  Its  distin- 
guished benefactors  and  notable  personal- 
ities. It  is  not  alone  that  Mrs.  Auerbach,  us 
head  of  G.  Pox  &  Company,  was  a  leader  in 
the  American  merchandising  world.  But  in 
addition,  she  had  a  remarkable  breadth  of 
interests  and  sympathies  which  drew  her  gen-  « 
erous  support  both  here  and  far  and  wide, 
and  which  made  her  a  vital  personality. 

The  big  department  store  that  had  origi- 
nally been  founded  In  two  small  dry-goods 
rooms  by  her  grandfather  Gershon  Pox  more 
than  120  years  ago,  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped by  her  father  Moses  Pox.  came  under 
Mrs  Auerbach's  jurisdiction  in  1938.  She 
was  amply  prepared  for  the  task,  of  course, 
having  been  treasurer  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  George  S.  Auerbach.  In  1927.  But 
the  genius  that  developed  G  Pox  &  Company 
into  the  largest  family-owned  store  in  the 
country,  and  the  biggest  in  volume  in  New 
England  outside  of  Boston,  was  chiefly  her 
own.  Department  stores  around  the  nation 
gave  attention  to  merchandising  methods 
and  policies  inaugurated  at  G  Pox  under  her 
direction,  and  numerous  ideas  tried  out  there 
subsequently  became  widely  employed.  When 
in  1965  G.  Pox  &  Company  joined  with  the 
May  Department  Stores  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  a  stock  transaction  valued  at  more 
than  $41  million.  Mrs.  Auerbach  and  .her 
family  continued  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  store  within  the  May  management.  Un- 
til fairly  recently,  when  illness  hampered  her 
activity,  the  diminutive,  lively  Mrs.  Auer- 
bach could  be  seen  daily  about  the  big  store. 

One  might  think  that  running  so  large  a 
business  would  have  required  all  Mrs.  Auer- 
bach's time  and  attention.  But  this  would  be 
to  underrate  her  boundless  energies  and  ca- 
pacities for  seeing  life  whole.  Many  causes 
in  the  community,  many  asijects  of  life  In 
general,  knew  her  support  and  the  Impact 
of  her  personality.  Other  columns  of  The 
Courant  report  them  in  detail.  But  one  must 
remark  here  again  especially  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation that  dlstlngfuished  her.  In  Its  near- 
three  decades,  the  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach 
Foundation  has  given  liberally  to  Trinity 
and  other  colleges  in  Connecticut.  It  helped 
finance  educations  for  many  college  stu- 
dents. The  fact  that  Mrs.  Auerbach  had  re- 
ceived honors  from  many  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  Universities  of  Connecticut  and 
Hartford.  Hartford  College  for  Women.  He- 
brew Union  College  in  Cincinnati  and  Wes- 
leyan University,  and  from  other  institutions 
like  St.  FYancls  Hospital,  testifies  not  only  to 
her  continuing  regard  for  community  weal, 
but  the  regard  which  in  turn  this  commu- 
nity and  others  felt  toward  her. 

Tet  this  was  not  yet  the  whole  scope  of 
Mrs.  Auerbach's  interests.  She  had  an  acute 
interest  In  the  arts,  and  particularly  music 
which  she  had  come  to  know  early  in  child- 
hood. Hence  her  close  activity  with  the  Sym- 
phony Society  of  Greater  Hartford.  Her  la- 
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t«re8t  In  youngsteri  waa  well  Mrved  by  her 
many  years  on  the  ^vXaorj  conunltte*  of  th« 
Olrl  Scouta  of  Hartlord.  And  beyond  this  she 
looked  at  the  wide*  world  with  keenest  In- 
terest She  traveled  "Brtdely,  belonged  to  orga- 
nizations of  world  scope,  and  in  the  realm 
of  careers  for  women  It  was  only  natxiral  she 
should  be  a  leader. 

Thus,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach  leavea 
the  community  richer  for  her  having  been 
here,  poorer  because  she  Is  now  gone.  And 
her  personal  friends  will  be  especially 
grieved.  She  waa  a  wise,  amusing  and  gra- 
cious companion  and  friend.  The  world  waa 
never  too  big  nor  too  busy  for  a  greeting  or 
a  chat.  Many  perso^is  In  many  stations  and 
walks  of  life  must  iow  be  saddened. 


iow  b< 


(Prom  the  Hartfoijd  Times,  Dec.  1.  1968) 
Beatsicb  jpoz  AVXMBACn 

A  stranger  In  Harford  who  visited  O.  Pox 
&  Co.'s  store  In  the  years  when  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Pox  Auerbach  was!  Its  active  head  might 
have  mistaken  her  jfor  an  assistant  depcu^- 
ment    manager. 

She  often  worked  felde  by  side  with  a  buyer, 
checking  stock  and  examining  the  merchan- 
dise, a  pencil  thrust  Into  her  hair  and  her 
hands  djuaty. 

But  UMt  was  oiily  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  she  kept  coi^ununlcatlons  open  with 
her  staff  and  with  the  public.  She  waa  one 
of  the  most  capable  merchants  In  the  United 
Sts.tes.  She  maintained  a  great  department 
store  business  on  a  foundation  of  service  and 
integrity.  | 

Her  appreciation  bf  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth  reflected  tqose  characteristics,  too. 
Service  and  integrl^  were  the  marks  of  her 
many  benefactions,  She  sought  ways  In 
which  she  could  m4ke  the  world  better. 

One  woman,  event  one  like  Mrs.  Auerbach, 
could  not  much  Im^ove  the  world  unless  she 
had  the  ability  to  l)cx)k  beyond  the  horizons 
of  time  and  space. 

The  Service  Bureaiu  for  Women's  Organiza- 
tions, which  she  sitonsored.  Is  one  example 
of  the  way  she  looHed  at  her  opportunities. 
It  la  Impossible  to  measure  how  much  the 
Service  Bureau  has, already  changed  society. 

Many  a  woman  has  been  enabled  to  realize 
her  potential  as  a|  leader  because  of  the 
Bureau's  conferences  and  training  programs, 
and  many  an  active  organization  owes  Its 
vitality  to  those  leaders.  The  Influence  will 
long  outlive  Its  orl^nator. 

In  her  benefactions.  Mrs.  Auerbach  pre- 
ferred to  support  aqtlvltles  that  would  have 
a  continuing  life,  siholarshlpw,  for  Instance, 
once  endowed,  produce  results  long  after 
those  who  establlshi  them  are  gone. 

She  tended  to  favor  Connecticut,  too. 
Much  of  what  she  kave  went  to  people  and 
organizations  in  hei  native  state,  which  she 
loved  fervently  and  loyally. 

When  she  travelejd,  as  she  did  often  and 
widely,  Mrs.  Auerbach  was  received  like  an 
Incognito  princess.  The  doors  of  officials 
opened  readily  to  her.  But  she  preferred  to 
talk  with  the  women,  learning  how  they 
lived,  how  they  soui;ht  liberty  and  a  chance 
to  express  themselves,  how  they  fulfilled 
their  womanhood. 

We  shall  not  soon  understand  how  much 
Mrs.  Auerbach  meait  to  our  state  and  our 
society,  for  the  thlni  ^  she  established  wlU  be 
operating  for  a  long  cime  to  come.  Eventually, 
posterity  will  measire  her  accomplishments 
more  accurately  then  we  can,  and  the  scale 
will  be  grand. 

\.\a  editorial  from  WNHC-TV  8,  New  Haven, 

Conn  ,  Dec.  3.  1968] 
CmzENS  Honor  Memobt  or  a  Gheat  Hu- 
MANrrAKiAN,  Mbs.  ]  Jeatkice  Fox  Auebbach 
A  Cotgressman.  A  Governor. 
.  ordinary  citizens. 
Yesterday,  they  weije  on  hand  by  the  hun- 
dreds to  pay  final  Qrlbute  to  a  woman  who 
left  a  lasting  mark  'on  the  city  of  Hartford, 
the  State,'Wnd  the  nitlon. 


A    Mayor 
Community    leaders 
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Mrs.  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach — bom  In  Hart- 
ford In  1887 — helped  build  a  great  commer- 
cial enterprise.  One  which  waa  long  ago  a 
leader  In  equal-opportunity  employment  and 
promotion. 

Mrs.  Auerbach's  vitality,  of  course,  toucbMf 
many  areas  of  human  concern.  Her  goals  w411 
go  on  through  the  Poundatlon  which  bears 
her  name  .  .  .  and  which  has  helped  so 
many  gain  an  education.  The  Service  Bureau 
for  Womena  Organization  Is  another  of  the 
efforts  she  created — and  which  make  a  con- 
stant Impact  on  the  progress  of  the  state. 

Most  fitting  were  the  words  of  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham Peldman  at  yesterday's  service:  "If  she 
could  say  some  parting  words  .  .  .  this  day, 
she  would  say  'these  ears  cannot  hear  your 
eulogies;  so.  honor  them  with  your  deeds  for 
my  fellow  men'  ". 

There,  In  perfect  expression,  were  the 
Ideals  of  Mrs,  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach.  We  Join 
so  many  In  honoring  the  memory  of  a 
humanitarian. 
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A  REALISTIC  ASSESSMENT  OP 
CHINA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   KrNNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
contained  an  excellent  article  about  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  reassess  its 
policy  toward  China.  Author  of  the  arti- 
cle is  Allen  S.  Whiting,  an  authority  on 
Chinese  foreign  policy,  until  recently  a 
State  Department  ofHcial  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  now  an  international  relations  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Whiting's  realistic  approach  de- 
serves the  careful  examination  of  every 
Member  of  Congress,  His  article  follows: 

TiMX  poa  A  Change  in  Oua  China  PoUct 

Like  Liza  DooUttle,  students  of  our  China 
policy  will  be  tempted  to  greet  President 
Richard  Nixon  with  the  frustrated  cry, 
"Words,  words,  words.  Speak  me  no  worda 
show  me!"  For  If  anjrthlng  characterizes 
Washington's  attitude  toward  Peking  in  the 
last  eight  years  It  Is  the  change  In  words 
without  a  change  In  policy.  This  was  vividly 
shown  by  the  alacrity  with  which  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  elevated  to  national  atten- 
tion Prof.  A.  Doak  Bamett's  phrase  from  the 
1966  Pulbrlght  hearings,  "containment  with- 
out Isolation,"  as  foreshadowing  a  new  ap- 
proach. Small  matter  that  each  audience  de- 
fined differently  what  was  to  be  "contained." 
Scholars  at  the  hearing  argued  whether  the 
"containment"  was  to  be  political  and  cul- 
tural or  military  and  whether  It  was  to  In- 
clude covert  subversion  as  well  as  overt  ag- 
gression. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  on 
the  other  hand,  foresaw  800  million  Chinese, 
"armed  with  nuclear  weapons,"  who  would 
have  to  be  contained  by  1980,  Nor  was  It  clear 
precisely  whose  Isolation  was  to  be  ended. 
Would  it  be  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  taken  a  lonely  road,  away  from  the  In- 
ternational business  world,  by  Its  total  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  China? 

These  questions  became  particularly 
urgent  for  the  Incoming  Administration  on 
Nov.  26.  when  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry 
formally  called  for  a  Slno-Amerlcan  agree- 
ment on  "peaceful  coexistence."  Until  now, 
Washington  phrasemakers  have  been  preoc- 
cupied with  form,  not  content.  They  have 
insisted  that  while  we  change  our  "posture" 
It  is  Peking  which  must  change  Its  behavior. 
Hence  our  peace-keeping  sermons  tell  China 
to  "leave  Its  neighbors  alone,"  and  we  hope 


that  "China  can  once  again  Join  the  inter- 
national community  when  Its  belligerence 
ends."  Self-righteous  pleaa  for  ^klng  to  end 
nuclear  testa  accompany  plous^  pledges  to 
"build  bridges"  and  "work  toward  a  dla- 
logrue."  Meanwhile  we  manufacture  nuclear 
nightmares  by  justifying  an  antlballlstlc- 
mlssUe  defense  system  In  terms  of  "the 
Chinese  ICBM  threat"  and  educate  Asian 
leaders  from  Japan  to  Thailand  in  the  haz- 
ards of  future  "nuclear  blackmail"  by  Peking. 

It  is  time  for  a  change.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  time  for  many  years.  The  late  Julius  C. 
Holmes,  then  Consul  General  In  Hong  Kong, 
sent  specific  suggestions  for  a  change  to  the 
Department  of  State  In  December,  1960.  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  Administration.  Holmes's 
letter  could,  with  only  minor  alterations,  be 
submitted  by  the  present  Consul  General 
without  embarrassment,  so  little  have  things 
changed. 

With  another  new  Administration  begin- 
ning In  Washington  and  an  old  one  crum- 
bUng  In  Peking,  the  tempUtlon  will  be 
strong  for  the  Department  of  State  to  cau- 
tion that  change  must  await  "the  right  mo- 
ment," This  argument  can  be  bolstered  by 
pointing  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  Vietnam 
settlement,  which  might  coincide  with  the 
death  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  the  aftermath 
of  Mao's  disaatxous  Cultural  Revolution. 

Attractive  and  protective  for  the  bureauc- 
racy as  this  waiting  game  Is,  It  perpetuates 
negative  practices  adopted  In  reaction  to  the 
North  Korean  aggression  of  1950,  the  defeat 
suffered  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  forces 
after  they  provoked  massive  Chinese  Inter- 
vention In  Korea,  and  the  fateful  fantasies 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  who  concocted 
a  Communist  conspiracy  In  the  Department 
of  State  that  "lost"  China  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Times  have  obvloxisly  changed,  but  the  basic 
p)ollcy  has  not. 

The  policy  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
"the  right  moment"  will  be  perceived  In  time. 
Unfortunately,  that  moment  Is  all  too  often 
seen  only  in  retrospect.  One  "right  moment" 
came  In  the  mld-flftles.  when  President  El- 
senhower, responding  to  a  press  query,  listed 
several  steps  Peking  would  have  to  take  to 
win  a  reconsideration  of  Washington's  posi- 
tion both  in  bilateral  relations  and  In  the 
United  Nations.  Quietly  but  consistently,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  reacted,  releasing 
Americans  from  Jail,  withdrawing  Its  forces 
from  North  Korea  and  receiving  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  In  Peking.  The 
only  response  from  Washington  was  a  harsh 
restatement  of  our  cold-war  view  of  the 
mainland  regime  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles  In  San  Francisco  In  June,  1967, 

Another  fiaw  In  the  "right  moment"  ap- 
proach Is  that  it  places  primary  emphasis  on 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  Peking,  which 
should  be  only  one  factor  In  the  formation 
of  our  policy.  In  addition,  we  must  con- 
sider the  reactions  of  other  governments 
and  test  our  own  reactions  by  Juxtaposing 
values  and  principles  against  the  literal 
definition  and  Implementation  of  policy.  To 
the  extent  that  we  deceive  ourselves,  we  will 
suffer  a  loss  of  respect  and  confidence  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  events  of  1962  provide  a  dramatic  study 
in  the  "perception  gap"  between  Washing- 
ton and  Peking,  which  brought  a  moment  of 
tension  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  a  short  war 
in  the  high  Himalayas. 

In  early  June  of  that  year,  reliable  sources 
on  Taiwan  reported  a  sudden  and  massive 
movement  of  Chinese  troops  into  the  nearby 
provinces  of  Fukien  and  Cheklang,  bringing 
Communist  troop  concentrations  opposite 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  to  their  highest  levels 
since  J  950,  Tense  White  House  meetings  In 
which  the  mysterious  movement  was  debated 
produced  an  even  split  between  those  who 
feared  that  It  foreshadowed  an  attack  and 
those  who  thought  that  It  was  an  inexpli- 
cable defensive  measure. 

Suddenly  the  Chinese  Embassy  In  Warsaw 
requested  an  urgent  meeting,  the  first  such 
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substantive  contact  since  the  Quemoy  crisis 
of  1958,  Ambassador  Wang  Plng-nan 
astonished  his  normally  Imperturbable  coxm- 
terpart.  Ambassador  John  Moors  Cabot,  by 
warning  the  United  States  not  to  permit 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Invade  the  mainland. 
Prom  Washington's  perspective,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  far-fetched  than  to 
fear  American  intentions  toward  the  main- 
land at  that  time.  President  Kennedy  had 
given  si)eclfic  hints  about  the  probable  avail- 
ability of  wheat  should  China  request  aid  in 
overcoming  the  shortages  that  followed  nat- 
ural calamities  and  the  collai)8e  of  the  Great 
Leap  Forward.  More  generally,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  had  shown  Kennedy's  refusal  to  risk 
overt  involvement  in  a  relatively  small  and 
nearby  operation.  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces 
had  little  capability  for  moving  men  and 
equipment  to  the  mainland  and  no  bombers 
or  offensive  missiles.  Chlang^''was  wholly  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  firepower  and  transport. 

Ridden  with  fears  of  foreign  exploitation 
of  their  internal  weaknesses,  however,  Peking 
officials  were  described  by  an  acute  diplo- 
matic observer  as  "panicky."  Incredible  as 
this  seemed  of  Long  March  veterans  with 
decades  of  triumph  over  adversity.  It  proved 
an  accurate  description.  They  anxiously 
watched  an  Increase  In  the  frequency  of  of- 
ficial American  visits  and  the  stature  of  the 
visitors  to  Taiwan  In  early  1962.  They  found 
significance  In  Chiang  Kai-shek's  strength- 
ened pledges  to  liberate  the  mainland,  his 
newly  enacted  "war  tax"  and  accelerated 
"planning"  by  special  military  groups.  Peking 
apparently  concluded  that  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration would  try  to  recoup  its  Bay  of 
Pigs  setback  In  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Its  re- 
sponse was  a  Chinese  form  of  deterrence :  the 
moving  of  divisions  and  execution  of  a  diplo- 
matic d-marche.  President  Kennedy  re- 
sponded by  publicly  opposing  the  use  of  force 
by  either  side  In  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Prom 
Peking's  point  of  view,  it  had  succeeded  in  Its 
deterrent  effort. 

Unknown  to  Washington  at  the  time  were 
other  factors  that  shaped  the  Chinese  out- 
look. The  Internal  situation  was  much  worse 
than  the  West  suspected.  Martial  law  held 
entire  provinces  secure  against  i>easant  raids 
on  granerles.  Malnutrition  lowered  birth 
rates  and  raised  death  rates  to  produce  a 
sharp  decline  in  population  growth.  Peking's 
concern  that  its  true  state  might  be  detected 
was  heightened  In  May,  1962,  when  several 
hundred  thousand  Chinese  poured  across  the 
Hong  Kong  border  seeking  economic  relief 
and  resettlement.  Similarly,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  China,  tens  of  thousands  of  Uigurs 
and  Kirghiz  sought  refuge  among  ethnically 
similar  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union,  fleeing 
religious,  political  and  economic  pressures 
In  Slnklang. 

Just  as  Peking  misunderstood  develop- 
ments on  Taiwan,  so,  too.  It  misinterpreted 
unrest  In  Slnklang  as  a  Russian  effort  to  sub- 
vert an  area  long  coveted  and  in  past  times 
separated  from  Chinese  control.  Again  Peking 
moved  troops  to  seal  off  a  threatened  border. 
Moreover.  It  closed  the  Soviet  consulate  in 
Urumchl  and  expelled  the  handful  of  so- 
called  White  Russians  who  had  been  there 
since  the  Russian  Revolution.  During  their 
subsequent  exodus  through  Hong  Kong,  they 
provided  graphic  accounts  of  the  extreme 
measures  taken  by  Chinese  military  authori- 
ties to  snuff  out  any  pKJSsible  uprising. 

Little  objective  evidence  supported  Peking's 
suspicion  that  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
was  plajrlng  Stalin's  subversive  game  In 
China's  borderlands.  However,  it  Is  not  reality 
but  the  way  men  perceive  it  that  conditions 
policy.  The  most  egregious  example  of  this 
phenomenon,  coinciding  with  the  Slnklang 
and  Taiwan  crises,  concerned  Slno-Indlan 
relations.  After  years  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations and  military  passivity  In  the  face 
of  Chinese  road  construction  through  the 
disputed  Ladakh  plateau,  on  the  western  end 
of  the  Himalayas,  Indian  patrols  began  to 
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move  behind  Chinese  outposts  In  the  spring 
of  1962.  New  Delhi  could  not  have  picked  a 
worse  moment.  Peking  concluded  that  only 
Incitement  by  Moscow  or  Washington,  or 
both,  coxild  explain  this  sudden  initiative, 
obviously  timed  to  take  advantage  of  Internal 
weaknesses,  Tibetan  reetlveness  and  external 
pressures  on  China's  eastern  and  western 
borders.  The  summer  saw  Chinese  suspi- 
cions grow;  minor  incident*  triggered  an 
open  warning  against  further  Indian  ad- 
vances in  Ladakh  lest  China  activate  its 
claims  to  "the  eastern  end  of  the  frontier." 
This  thinly  veiled  threat  against  India's 
Northeast  Frontier  Agency  gave  Nehru  pause, 
but  political  pressures  forced  a  continuation 
of  military  acUvlty.  A  final  ultimatum  from 
Peking  in  September  was-  shrugged  off  by 
New  Delhi  with  virulent  oaths  "to  recover 
every  Inch  of  sacred  Indian  soil."  The  re- 
sults were  nearly  disastrous  for  Indian  pres- 
tige, not  to  mention  the  Indian  Army,  in  the 
short  Slno-Indlan  war  six  weeks  later. 

A  study  of  the  events  of  1962.  In  addition 
to  Ulustratlng  the  folly  of  counting  on  reci- 
procity at  "the  right  moment"  for  policy 
change,  helps  place  In  perspective  the  record 
of  Chinese  aggression.  Peking's  use  of  mili- 
tary force  was  prompted  by  more  than  the 
simple  desire  to  have  its  own  way  in  a  border 
dispute.  Just  as  the  anticipation  of  an  In- 
vasion from  Taiwan  brought  troop  deploy- 
ments and  a  warning  to  Washington  and  the 
fear  of  separatist  revolts  in  Slnklang  evoked 
a  similar  move  against  Moscow,  so  Peking 
acted  to  halt  Indian  probes  before  they  awak- 
ened sympathetic  responses  In  Tibet.  This 
does  not  Justify  China's  sudden  attacks 
against  Indian  troops.  It  does,  however,  place 
them  In  a  more  specific  framework;  It  shows 
them  to  be  more  than  the  crude  stereotype 
of  massive  Chinese  power  lashing  out  at  will 
against  vulnerable  neighbors. 

In  fact,  China's  two  great  ventures  outside 
its  borders  have  suggestive  similarities.  Its 
intervention  in  the  Korean  War  came  at  a 
time  of  extreme  domestic  instability  and  vul- 
nerability. President  Truman's  dispatch  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  to  the  Taiwan  Strait  de- 
nied Peking  access  to  the  defeated  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  implied  a  willingness  to  pre- 
serve them  as  a  Western  counterforce  against 
the  Chinese  Communists.  General  MacAr- 
thur's to  the  Yalu  despite  explicit  advance 
warnings  against  such  a  drive  only  confirmed 
Peking's  fears  that  passivity  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  invite  more  trouble  later. 
—Similarly,  Indian  actions  and  reactions  in 
1962,  when  China  was  in  Internal  disarray  and 
sensed  external  threats,  contributed  to  the 
decision  that  Immediate  offensive  action  was 
safer  than  defensive  action  later. 

Today.  China  is  again  in  the  throes  of  In- 
ternal difficulties,  and  In  the  near  future 
Mao  will  pass  from  the  scene.  The  present 
and  prospective  Instability  makes  It  likely 
that  any  move  on  China's  periphery  suscepti- 
ble to  hostile  Interpretation  will  be  so  Inter- 
preted. Conversely,  "signals"  of  good  Intent 
will  evoke  no  positive  response;  they  vrtll  be 
treated  as  efforts  to  deceive  or  entrap  Chinese 
leaders. 

Obviously,  the  alleviation  of  Chinese  fears 
is  hardly  a  sufficient  guide  for  policy.  How- 
ever, where  such  fears  may  be  unnecessarily 
heightened.  It  would  seem  wise  to  weigh 
words  and  actions  most  carefully.  And  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  relationship  between  Chinese 
anxieties  In  foreign  affairs  and  Internal  diffi- 
culties may  reduce  expectations  of  recipro- 
cal warmth  and  friendship.  In  today's  idiom. 
If  Peking  is  uptight,  we  should  keep  our  cool. 

We  have  already  oversold  Asians  on  the 
prospective  perils  of  a  people's  war  backed 
by  800  million  Chinese  possessing  nuclear 
weapons.  Anxious  Thais  look  to  us  for  guar- 
antees against  "nuclear  blackmail"  after  the 
Vietnam  war,  while  officials  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur. Singapore  and  Canberra  confer  on  how 
to  fill  the  void  to  be  created  by  British  with- 
drawal in  1970. 
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How  serious  Is  the  threat  of  guerrilla  war 
In  Southeast  Asia,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Peking?  A  close  look  at  the  liwurgencles  of 
Thailand.  Burma  and  India,  all  within  easy 
reach  of  Chinese  power,  discloses  an  amaz- 
ingly small  effort  by  Peking;  either  the  Chi- 
nese have  not  really  cared  much  or  they 
have  not  been  too  effective.  In  any  event,  the 
results  are  most  unimpressive. 

Not  until  Thailand  began  serving  openly 
E^  a  base  for  US.  air  attacks  against  targets 
in  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  did  Chinese- 
backed  Insurgents  pose  any  active  threat  to 
Isolated  areas  in  the  north  and  northeast. 
Numbering  between  1.000  and  2,000.  with  a 
motley  collection  of  weapons  purchased 
largely  In  the  black  markets  of  Laos  and 
Thailand,  they  have  had  little  staying  power. 
Nor  have  ihey  grovm  through  reinforcements 
from  Chinese  training  camps  In  the  last  three 
years.  However,  some  Thai  officials,  alert  to 
the  military  and  economic  benefits  of  a  Com- 
munist threat,  have  adapted  to  the  times. 
Special  organizations  In  Bangkok  study  the 
insurrection  problem.  In  the  afflicted  prov- 
inces an  array  of  techniques  for  combating 
insurgency  and  tying  remote  wilderness  to 
central  control  blossoms  under  American 
guidance.  Vested  Interests,  both  Thai  and 
American,  have  found  the  exaggeration  of 
the  Chinese  threat  useful. 

Thoughtful  Thais,  on  the  other  hand, 
worry  increasingly  over  the  visible  erosion  of 
values  and  Independence  which  accompanies 
the  large  American  presence,  an  explosive 
mixture  of  nationalistic  sensitivity  and 
xenophobic  suspicion  has  fueled  occasional 
anti-American  outbursts  by  Government  offi- 
cials and  the  semiofficial  press.  The  crosscur- 
rents of  Thai  attitudes,  both  real  and  as- 
sumed, make  the  reduction  of  our  presence 
there  a  "damned  if  you  do.  damned  if  you  ^ 
don't"  propoeition.  On  balance,  however,  a 
candid  assessment  of  the  situation  should 
reassure  Thai  leaders  that  any  present  or 
prospective  Chinese  threat  is  easily  within 
their  capacity  to  handle.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty  remains 
as  a  guarantee  of  U.S.  support  in  case  of 
overt  attack. 

Burma,  sharing  a  border  with  China  and 
plagued  with  insurgency  since  its  rebirth  In 
1948,  would  seem  to  have  been  doomed  to  a 
national  liberation  struggle.  Yet  Rangoon's 
leaders  have  refused  to  panic  or  kowtow  to 
Peking.  On  the  contrary,  U  Nu  gave  Chinese 
leaders  a  unique  lecture  on  how  big  nations 
should  treat  small  ones  during  a  state  visit 
In  the  mld-flftles.  Last  sununer  Ne  Wins 
police  permitted  the  Rangoon  populace  to 
wage  a  bloody  pogrom  against  Chinese  diplo- 
mats and  merchants,  using  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion propaganda  excesses  as  an  excuse.  Re- 
cent press  reports  say  Joint  Burmese-Indian 
consultations  have  concerned  common  in- 
surgency problems  along  the  frontier  with 
China.  If  this  is  true,  it  further  indicates  the 
quiet  but  determined  manner  vrtth  which 
Gen  Ne  Win  shows  his  independence  of  pres- 
sure from  Peking. 

True.  China  does  not  leave  its  neighbors 
alone.  Peking's  patronage  keeps  alive  the 
minuscule,  militant  Communist  party  of 
Burma,  the  so-called  "White  Flags."  whose 
more  moderate  rivals  have  long  been  out  of 
favor  with  Peking.  Recent  "White  Flag"  In- 
ternecine struggles,  paralleling  those  In 
China,  have  reduced  still  further  their  negli- 
gible power.  Similarly.  Peking  periodically 
fishes  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Shan.  Kachln 
and  Karen  insurgency  with  only  slightly 
greater  success.  And  the  Ne  Win  Govern- 
ment is  Intermittently  attacked  by  the  Pe- 
king radio  as  a  "faclst"  regime  certain  to  be 
overthrown  by  "armed  struggle." 

But  the  question  Is  not  whether  we  have 
evidence  of  Chinese  subversion  in  Burma. 
Rather  we  should  ask:  How  serious  is  the 
threat?  The  record  to  date  shows  that 
Rangoon,  with  little  aid  or  advice  from  Wash- 
ington, firids  it  worrisome  but  tolerable. 
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PerbAps  the  clearest  eaa«  of  limited  Chl- 
neM  lnt«r«et  and  capability  la  India.  After 
tbe  1903  Slno-Indlan  war  tbU  divided  and 
weaiL  country  seemed  Certain  to  be  the  target 
'of  Chinese  probes  thfough  the  antl-Indlan 
people  of  the  sub-HlmHayan  plateau  and  the 
dissident  tribes  of  th«  eastern  hills  border- 
ing Burma  and  Chln$.  Chinese  broadcasts, 
training  and  arms  do(  feed  unrest  In  these 
areas.  But  the  most  notable  result,  the  Naga 
Insurrection,  hardly  merits  the  grandilo- 
quent tributes  paid  It  by  Peking  Review.  A 
straggly,  divided  congeries  of  poorly  equipped 
guerrillas,  numbering  about  1.000,  continue 
to  roam  the  hills  and  raid  Indian  Army  out- 
poets,  but  have  littlei  impact  beyond  their 
traditional  home  bas4.  More  Important,  an 
Inventory  of  Chinese  knaterlal  support  sug- 
gests little  Investment  of  resources  by  Peking 
In  the  Naga  effort. 

It  might  be  argued  that  such  restraint  as 
Peking  may  exercise  Is  not  voluntary  but 
rather  the  result  of  fear  that  too  overt  or 
large  an  effort  will  trl^er  American  counter- 
action. The  differing  degrees  of  U.S.  com- 
mitment in  Thailand,  ^urma  and  India,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  ta  be  Inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  Chlnesf  Involvement  In  local 
insurgency.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  con- 
cret*  and  consistent  evidence  of  Peking's  sup- 
porVXor  local  insurrection  Is  In  Thailand, 
where  Communist  Chiha  would  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  cause  foi  concern  over  our  re- 
action. 

In  sum,  whether  as!  American  allies,  weak 
neutrals  or  disputants  of  Chinese  claims, 
countries  vulnerable  tK5  Peking's  power  have 
survived  19  years  of  M»o's  rule  with  relatively 
little  damage.  Indeed,  one  might  ask  whether 
these  pockets  of  insurfency  in  remote  moun- 
tain and  jungle  areas  are  not  to  be  expected 
In  such  countries.  Sa  long  as  resistance  to 
authority  remains  beljow  the  level  at  which 
It  might  affect  other  iarts  of  the  country  or 
society.  It  may  even  pe  better  to  handle  it 
marginally  rather  thai  risk  the  material  and 
political  coots  of  elevating  It  in  Importance, 
giving   It   Internationil   significance. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Does  not  the  tri- 
umph of  Mao  over  Liu  Shao-chi  and  the 
eventual  succession  of  Lin  Plao  Increase  the 
support  Peking  Is  Ufely  to  give  these  in- 
surgencies? Worse,  will  not  the  acquisition 
of  nuclear  weapons  i^ake  Peking  willing  to 
ta-e  greater  risks  In  packing  so-called  "peo- 
ple's wars"?  I 

Not  for  20  years  gas  tne  political  scene 
seemed  so  confused  as  in  the  aftermath  of 
Mao's  Cultural  Revoli^tlon.  However,  certain 
outlines  are  emerging:  In  contrast  to  all  of 
Peking's  pronouncements,  Mao  failed  In  his 
twin  objectives  of  smashing  the  Establish- 
ment and  substltutlig  for  It  hand-picked 
followers  willing  to  wry  out  the  Utopian 
experiments  that  failed  so  disastrously  in 
the  Great  Leap  Porwtrd.  Power  lies  not  In 
Peking  but  in  the  provinces,  where  local  mil- 
itary commanders  exercise  authority  through 
so-called  "Revolutioaary  Committees"  em- 
bodying precisely  th^se  elements  most  op- 
posed to  the  absurdities  of  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution. Throughout  South  China,  in  par- 
ticxUar,  the  defeat  *f  Mao's  favorite  Red 
Guards  was  so  brutal  and  bloody  as  to  make 
student  demonstrations  elsewhere  In  the 
world  look  like  Sundtiy  school  picnics. 

The  Inevitable  striiggle  that  will  follow 
Mao's  death  Is  unllkjely  to  find  his  chosen 
successor,  Lin  Plao,  retaining  more  than  sym- 
bolic power,  and  that  may  be  short-lived.  Of 
slight  physical  stamiiia.  with  limited  politi- 
cal appeal  and  no  national  base  In  the  army, 
party  or  Oovernmenti  Lin  car.  be  little  more 
than  a  front  man  for  in  Independent-minded 
coalition.  Chou  En-lkl,  far  stronger  on  all 
counts.  Is  a  more  likely  winner,  but  he  is 
nearing  70  and  show»  the  effects  of  the  In- 
credible strain  of  managing  the  CiUtural  Rev- 
olution so  as  to  plean  Mao  en  the  one  hand 
and  preserve  the  regi|ne  on  the  other. 
The  more  fundamental  question,  however. 


Is  not  loho  but  what 


will  survive  Mao.  The 
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credibility  of  his  theories  has  stiffered  so 
much  as  to  raise  doubts  about  the  doctrine 
that  will  emerge  after  his  death.  We  can  ex- 
pect less  commitment  to  "national  liberation 
struggles"  from  military  commanders  re- 
sDonslble  for  maintaining  order  at  home. 
Their  time  and  energy  will  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  Internal  affairs,  although  external 
threats  will  receive  vigilant  attention.  Local 
Insurgents  will  be  seen  as  little  more  than 
another  counter  to  threats  posed  by  foreign 
bases  and  hostile  operations  on  China's 
periphery. 

As  for  conventional  or  nuclear  threats,  the 
probabilities  are  no  more  worrisome.  China's 
military  ^Ute  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  costs 
and  vulnerabilities.  Its  experience  In  the 
bloody  Korean  stalemate  was  sufficiently  so- 
bering to  prompt  extreme  caution  In  the 
subsequent  15  years.  Except  for  a  few  weeks 
of  carefully  limited  attacks  in  the  1958  Que- 
moy  crisis  and  In  the  1962  Slno-Indlan  con- 
flict, China's  forces  have  by  and  large,  re- 
mained behind  their  fronUers.  They  offered 
minor  diversionary  pressure  on  the  Himalay- 
an frontier  during  the  1965  Pak-Indlan  war. 
They  also  rendered  valuable  covert  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  In  the  form  of  construc- 
tion, railroad  engineering  and  antiaircraft 
divisions,  numbering  perhaps  50,000  troops. 
But  a  military  ascendancy  In  Peking  should 
prove  no  more  dangterous  as  a  major  source 
of  aggression  than  has  that  of  a  civilian 
leadel^p  under  Mao. 

Nor  will  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons transform  this  611te,  now  In  its  late  flf- 
tles.  Into  reckless  risk-takers.  Indeed,  It  Is 
difficult  to  write  a  credible  scenario  for  Chi- 
nese nuclear  blackmail  or  nuclear  confronta- 
tion at  Chinese  Initiative.  Ethnocentrlsm 
combines  with  a  superiority  complex  to  make 
Chinese  tutelage  difficult  for  would-be  revo- 
lutionaries, whether  Asian  or  African,  as  evi- 
denced by  disappointed  defectors  from 
Peking's  camp.  In  addition.  China's  confi- 
dence In  the  long  trend  of  history  makes  It 
believe  that  an  eventual  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Asia  Is  Inevitable.  These  elements  limit 
Peking's  willingness  to  sacrifice  or  take  risks 
on  behalf  of  objectives  outside  Ite  Immediate 
security  Interests.  The  horrendous  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war  should  heighten  still 
further  this  pattern  of  caution  and  limited 
Involvement. 

American  officials  and  scholars,  granting 
this  general  situation,  have  anxiously  won- 
dered why  China  wants  nuclear  weapons. 
The  question  might  be  better  put:  Why  not? 
Chinese  leaders  clearly  have  opted  for  the 
symbols  of  power,  regardless  of  their  utility. 
If  the  ghetto  black  finds  in  the  gun  an  an- 
swer to  a  lifetime  of  admonitions  to  "move 
along,"  so  Chinese  Communist  officials  gain 
psychic,  if  not  actual,  satisfaction  In  the 
bomb  after  two  decades  of  stern  warnings  to 
"stay  put." 

Some  observers  raise  the  'madman"  theory 
to  Justify  the  focusing  of  Asian  and  Ameri- 
can fears  on  China's  nuclear  future.  The 
theory  Is  conventionally  put  this  way:  "We 
must  prepare  against  the  enemy's  capabili- 
ties, not  his  Intentions."  But  the  material 
and  emotional  costs  of  planning  against  the 
possibility  of  a  truly  Irrational  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  only  lead  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy  for  ourselves  and  those 
we  convince  of  this  need.  We  must  Instead 
refine  our  calculations  to  make  them  con- 
sonant with  a  reasonable  range  of  likely  ac- 
tions by  those  we  consider  In  conflict  with 
our  interests. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Interests 
of  Washington  and  Peking  conflict.  The  final 
disposition  of  Taiwan  and  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  Government  Is  the  linchpin  of  the  con- 
flict. The  United  States  and  China  have  been 
In  such  disharmony  for  so  long  that  It  Is 
fatuous  In  the  extreme  to  expect  any  easy 
or  sudden  change  In  relations  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  Improvement  Is  possible. 
The  conduct  of  both  sides  In  the  Vietnam 
war  showed  considerable  progress,  to  say  the 
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least,  over  their  Korean  war  behavior.  Simi- 
larly, except  for  statements  by  Secretary 
Rusk  and  occasional  remarks  by  others,  the 
speeches  of  Assistant  Secretaries  for  the  Par 
East  Roger  Hilsman  and  William  P.  Bundy. 
as  well  as  those  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  did  much  to 
soften  the  harsh  Image  of  Peking  formed  dur- 
ing the  Dulles  years. 

We  can  do  more  than  mute  the  polemics, 
however.  We  can  move  to  positive  acts  which 
serve  our  own  interests  and  permit  the  Chi- 
nese to  change  their  p>erceptlon8  of  us  as 
time  and  experience  permit.  No  more  Imme- 
diate step  In  this  direction  can  be  taken  than 
to  lift  our  embargo  on  trade  with  Communist 
China,  excepting  strategic  goods  presently 
embargoed  for  all  Communist  countries.  This 
win  not  reverse  our  gold  flow  or  enrich  Amer- 
ican exporters  overnight.  It  may  lead  to  little 
actual  trade,  at  least  until  China  recovers 
from  its  present  economic  depression.  It  will, 
however,  place  us  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
the  many  Asian  and  European  countries  who 
sell  China  everirthlng  from  wheat  to  giant 
chemical  complexes,  regardless  of  their  dip- 
lomatic ties  with  the  mainland  or  Taiwan. 

Ending  the  trade  embargo  would  also  allow 
us  to  end  oiu"  meddlesome  interference  In 
third  countries,  demanding  proof  that  our 
imports  are  free  of  Chinese  Communist  ma- 
terials and  our  exports  are  not  ultimately 
bound  for  Chinese  Conununlst  use.  No  less 
Important  for  the  morale  of  American  travel- 
ers and  officials  overseas  would  be  the  end 
of  the  penny-ante  policing  of  our  tourists  to 
prevent  them  fromTiuying  Chinese  products. 
The  rage  and  ridicule  such  practices  arouse 
are  part  of  the  cost  of  pursuing  policies 
adopted  during  our  retreat  from  the  Yalu. 
Even  a  $2  steamer  ride  from  Hong  Kong  to 
nearby  Macao  Is  taboo  because  the  U.S. 
Treasury  suspects  that  the  line's  owners  have 
contributed  to  Chinese  Communist  coffers. 
Finally,  permitting  normal  trade  would 
give  proof  of  our  sincere  desire  to  see  China 
develop  peacefully  so  long  as  it  does  not  war 
with  us  or  our  allies.  Another  step  toward 
this  end  would  be  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
U.S.  military  aircraft  and  naval  vessels  from 
an  area  of  reasonable  size  off  the  Chinese 
coast.  Whether  our  missions  In  such  areas 
are  accidental  or  designed  to  acquire  military 
Information,  they  would  seem  best  avoided 
because  they  reinforce  Peking's  belief  In  our 
hostility  and  arrogance. 

More  far-reaching,  of  course,  will  be  what 
we  do  as  well  as  what  we  say  In  ending  the 
Vietnam  war.  If  negotiations  are  expanded 
to  Include  parties  other  than  those  pres- 
ently agreed  to  at  Paris,  we  should  strive  for 
participation  by  Peking.  Exclusion  will  In- 
crease Chinese  suspicion.  Moreover,  while 
China  Is  not  directly  Involved  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Its  presence  In  the  northern  Laotian 
province  of  Phongsaly  has  remained  fairly 
constant  since  the  1962  Geneva  accords. 
Thus  it  would  be  practical  as  well  as  politic 
to  win  Chinese  participation  In  any  com- 
prehensive settlement  embracing  Laos  as  well 
as  South  Vietnam. 

Were  we  to  succeed  In  these  steps,  the  far 
more  complex  matters  of  recognition  and 
United  Nations  membership  could  be  ex- 
amined at  greater  length.  Thoee  who  oppose 
any  change  of  policy  unless  there  Is  a  guar- 
anteed response  from  Peking  sometimes  argue 
that  "It  takes  two  to  tango."  While  the  fore- 
going steps  can  have  positive  effects  whether 
or  not  Peking  responds,  this  admonition  does 
apply  to  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. A  dramatic  unilateral  announcement 
recognizing  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as 
de  jure  sovereign  over  the  mainland  might 
cause  confusion  In  Peking,  but  that  would 
be  nothing  compared  to  the  uproar  it  would 
produce  in  Taipei,  Tokyo  and  elsewhere.  Yet 
It  almost  certainly  would  not  Increase  con- 
tact beyond  the  present  Warsaw  talks. 

However,  the  secret  and  systematic  ex- 
ploration of  Chinese  views  might  be  solicited, 
perhaps  during  or  after  a  Vietnam  confer- 
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ence.  There  may  be  some  halfway  point  be- 
tween our  present  relationship  and  the  ex- 
change of  ambassadors  to  which  we  can  move 
until  agreement  Is  reached  on  the  status  of 
Taiwan.  Britain  and  China  have  had  mutual 
diplomatic  missions  headed  by  charges  d'- 
affaires since  1950.  British  citizens  and  prop- 
erty were  handled  brutally  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  but  British  Interests  In 
China,  particularly  Hong  Kong,  were  served 
by  the  opportunity  to  meet  formally, 
promptly  and  In  absolute  secrecy  as  frequent- 
ly as  both  sides  desired.  Obviously  Warsaw  Is 
a  poor  substitute  for  Peking. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  consUtent  and 
convincing  in  o\ur  acceptance  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  as  China,  a  legitimate 
member  of  the  International  community,  we 
can  expect  Peking  to  participate  more  posi- 
tively In  that  community.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Isolated  invitations  to  confer  on 
one  matter  or  another,  often  with  the  in- 
clusion of  Chinese  Nationalists  already  ar- 
ranged, are  rejected  out  of  hand  so  long  as 
the  inner  circle,  the  Security  Council, 
awards  permanent  membership  to  Taiwan's 
representative,  thereby  substituting  13  mil- 
lion people  for  a  nation  of  750  million.  Oxir 
legal  legerdemain  may  win  votes  In  New  York, 
but  It  does  not  lessen  hostility  In  Peking. 

Though  the  Chinese  have  said  relatively 
little  about  the  advent  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, they  have,  through  their  call  for  a 
new  agreement,  left  open  the  door  to  prog- 
ress. The  "five  principles  of  coexistence,"  on 
which  the  new  pact  would  be  based,  were  first 
set  out  In  a  Slno-Indlan  agreement  In  April. 
1954.  They  are:  mutual  respect  for  territorial 
integrity  and  sovereignty,  nonaggresslon, 
noninterference  in  internal  affairs,  equality 
and  mutual  benefit  and  peaceful  coexistence. 
Of  course,  Peking's  proposal  was  tied  to  its 
standard  demand  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  all  its  military  forces  from  Tai- 
wan and  the  Taiwan  Strait.  But  there  was  a 
hint  of  hope  In  the  initial  dispatch  from 
Hslnhua,  the  official  press  agency,  on  Nixon's 
electoral  victory.  Of  all  the  Republican  can- 
didates' campaign  statements,  Hslnhua  sin- 
gled out  for  attention  a  pledge  to  "reduce 
our  commitments  around  the  world  in  areas 
where  we  are  overextended"  and  "put  more 
emphasis  on  the  priority  area."  Though  Pe- 
king may  have  been  mistaken  in  its  assump- 
tion that  Nixon's  ""priority  area  "  does  not  In- 
clude the  Asian  mainland,  Its  statements 
since  his  election  have  been  notable  for  their 
lack  of  vitriol,  and  that  leaves  the  new  Presi- 
dent with  some  relatively  happy  options. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  expect  China  to  vote 
our  way  once  it  does  participate  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  on  a  more  regular  basis.  We 
can,  however,  be  confident  of  the  intermit- 
tent reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests 
through  traditional  Asian  bargaining  and 
Western  diplomacy.  Nor  must  we  assume  that 
all  our  Interests  confiict.  In  such  practical 
fields  as  population  control,  agricultural  re- 
search and  preventive  medicine,  our  Interests 
in  Asian  progress  mesh  with  those  of  China. 
On  the  diplomatic  front,  our  hope  for  more 
flexible  Asian  relationships  can  coincide  with 
Chinese  desires  to  avoid  so  exclusive  a  de- 
pendence on  another  state  as  existed  before 
the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute.  But  for  future  Chi- 
nese leaders  to  reject  a  possible  rapproche- 
ment with  Moscow  they  must  have  alterna- 
tive sources  of  the  trade  and  aid  necessary 
for  modernization.  The  reexamination  of 
these  matters  in  Peking  must  await  the  death 
of  Mao,  but  we  need  not  wait  for  that  mo- 
ment to  consider  the  alternatives  we  may 
wish  to  pose  for  Peking. 

Vietnam  understandably  is  the  first  order 
of  business  in  Asia  for  President  Nixon  and 
his  new  Secretary  of  State.  In  handling  Viet- 
nam, they  will  inevitably  consider  the  larger 
frame  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  In  turn,  main- 
land China.  Reversing  this  order  and  re- 
examining our  assumptions  and  policies 
toward  China  might  provide  different  solu- 
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tlons,  more  In  accord  with  our  global  com- 
mitments and  capabilities  as  well  as  with  the 
situation  on  China's  periphery.  Regardless  of 
which  approach  we  take,  the  respqpBlbllity 
and  opportunity  are  clearly  ours  foi:Ji«fInlng 
our  relationship  with  China  now  and  In  the 
^post-Mao  year. 


RECONFIRMATION  EVERY  10  YEARS 
AND  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 
AT  AGE  70  URGED  FOR  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICES 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VniGINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  requiring  that  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  Senate  every  10  years  and  establish- 
ing a  mandatory  retirement  of  Justices 
at  the  age  of  70. 

I  first  introduced  this  resolution  on 
September  10,  1968.  and  since  that  time 
have  received  many  communications,  not 
only  from  my  district  and  the  State  of 
Virginia  but  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
in  support  of  this  proposal.  Many  people 
are  profoundly  concerned  about  this 
problem  and  feel  that  unless  some  cor- 
rective measures  are  taken,  our  whole 
governmental  system  may  well  be  en- 
dangered. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  problem  In 
America  is  more  evident  to  the  general 
public  today  than  the  need  for  some  re- 
strictions on  the  present  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  has  gone  far 
afield  in  the  past  two  decades— usurping 
legislative  powers  and  attempting  to  re- 
mold our  society  according  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

The  Constitution  never  intended  that 
this  would  be  the  function  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  unless  something  is 
done  soon  to  curb  these  activities,  our 
whole  society  is  going  to  be  irreparably 
altered. 

The  wave  of  decisions  by  the  Court  in 
the  past  decade  has  greatly  weakened 
the  power  of  law-enforcement  authori- 
ties and  increased  the  problem  of  crime 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Court 
has  exalted  the  standing  of  minority 
pressure  groups  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  been  jeopardized.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  Court's  decisions  have  been 
legislative  functions  which  the  Constitu- 
tion clearly  designated  to  the  Congress. 
There  has  been  a  persistent  and  consist- 
ent effort  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  to 
force  upon  the  public  its  own  political, 
economic,  and  sociological  views.  In 
many  respects,  these  decisions  of  the 
Court  have  transcended  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  changed  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  separation  of  powers 
which  is  a  basic  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

It  is  pertinent  that  in  22  years,  be- 
tween 1937  and  1959,  only  six  Federal 
laws  were  held  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

But  in  the  past  5  years  more  than 
twice  that  number  have  been  declared 
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unconstitutional.  Judicial  restraint  has 
been  abandoned  and  judicial  activism 
has  taken  its  place.  The  Court  has  arro- 
gated unto  Itself  authority  which  it  was 
not  given  by  the  Constitution  and  has 
set  itself  up  as  a  judicial  oligarchy. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  contro- 
versial positions  taken  by  the  majority  of 
Supreme  Court  members  in  recent  years, 
such  as  outlawing  prayers  in  public 
schools,  banning  segregation,  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  policy  and  other  far- 
reaching  pronouncements.  Such  deci- 
sions have  imposed  upon  the  Nation  new 
rules  of  conduct  and  more  importantly 
many  of  these  so-called  rules  and  un- 
written laws  have  been  imposed  without 
congressional  support. 

Through  its  extension  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  Supreme 
Court  has  revamped  many  areas  of  our 
national  life  and  has  created  by  virtue  of  y 
its  decisions  a  society  which  is  much  (tip^ 
ferent  than  many  of  us  have  known  be- 
fore. The  function  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  to  interpret  the  11|w  and  to  adjudicate 
lawsuits:  It  is  not  to  write  legislation  or- 
to  mold  and  remake  our  society.  The 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  intend  that 
the  Court  shouW  be  a  promoter  of  the 
public  welfare  nor  an  arbiter  of  the  lives 
of  American  citizens. 

Although  the  decisions  of  the  Court  in. 
recent  years  have  touched  all  Americans 
in  many  ways,  no  activity  of  the  Court 
has  been  more  shattering  of  the  Ameri- 
can status  quo  than  its  effect  on  crime 
in  America.  No  greater  challenge  or  dan- 
ger faces  this  Nation  than  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  crime.  We  have 
always  had  a  criminal  element  but  here- 
tofore the  function  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  curb  the  activities  of  crnhi^,^^ 
nals  and  to  protect  the  law-abiding  citi-^S 
zen.  No  longer  is  this  true^-The  Federal    / 
Bureau    of    Investigation    reports    that 
there  were  increases  in  all  categories  of 
major  crimes  during  the  past  year.  While 
many  of  these  categories  relate  to  crime 
against  individuals,  by  far  the  greatest 
increase  was  in  crimes  against  society  as 
a   whole.   Riotous   conditions  have   ex- 
isted in  many  of  our  large  cities  and 
much  of  this  problem  can  be  directly 
traced  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  public  is  understandably  appre- 
hensive and  fearful  as  to  what  the  fu- 
ture will  bring  when  it  looks  to  Washing- 
ton   and    sees    supposedly    responsible 
public  officials  acting  in  an  Irresponsible 
manner.    Certainly    it    is    irresponsible 
when  those  who  are  elected  or  appointed 
to  protect  the  public  interest  refuse  to  do 
that   which    protects    the    public    as   a 
whole,  but  rather  succumb  to  the  idea 
that  criminals  need  to  be  pampered  and 
protected. 

Certainly  no  one  would  want  to  deny 
rights  to  any  American  citizen,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  an  individual's  rights 
cannot  be  allowed  to  thws^rt  society  as  a 
whole  and  this  is  a  lesson  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  apparently 
is  unwilling  to  recognize. 

Never  in  the  history  of  America — even 
in  the  frontier  days — has  there  been  such 
widespread  public  concern  and  fear  as 
there  is  today  with  reference  to  lawless- 
ness throughout  our  land.  Our  law-en- 
forcement officials  to  a  large  extent  have 
been  forced  to  govern  their  law-enforcing 
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actlvUlM  b7  tl^ias  first  coniideration 
to  bow  tbre  PeMeral  courts  are  likely  to 
view  their  every  action.  Crlmliud 
elements,  disa^ntert,  beatniks,  and  oth- 
ers have  tranpeied  on  our  p^llc  Institu- 
tions and  flouted  the  laws  governing  the 
American  society. 

This  deplorable  situation  has  gone  far 
enough.  We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate 
conditions  under  which  the  lawless 
element  and  those  who  would  undermine 
our  society  art  given  the  upperband  in 
the  control  of  that  society.  The  Court 
continues  to  blindly  contend  that  it  is 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
who  commits  a  crime  but  overlooks  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  against 
whom  the  crimes  may  have  been  per- 
petrated. 

We  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  major  crimes  in  the  United  States 
are  today  made  more  enticing  to  the 
criminal  elemtot  simply  because  they 
feel  they  have  i  a  bettCT  chance  of  beat- 
ing the  law  than  heretofore  has  been 
the  case.  We  in<ust  throw  off  the  shackles 
whl«h.  today  tmpede  law  enforcement 
-  throucthout  th4  land  and  return  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general  public  that  laws 
will  be  enforced. 

The  only  w>y  that  I  know  to  curb 
such  usurpation  of  power  is  to  place 
some  restriction  on  the  ofQce  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Itself.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices— unlike  Menibers  of  Congress  who 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  responsive 
to  the  people-|-are  in  effect,  the  final 
voice  in  what  ii  the  law  of  the  land.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  make  the  Court 
realize  that  it  lis  there  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  th^  people  of  the  Urilted 
jnd  ncjt  being  their  dictatorial 
master 

I  realize  that  this  is  not  sm  easy  task 
and  one  which  will  be  violently  opposed 
by  the  liberal  element  who  always  seem 
to  find  some  excuse  to  coddle  and  pro- 
tect the  offender  while  closing  their  eyes 
to  the  injustice  done  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

Under  my  mil,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  to  be  recon- 
firmed by  the  Xi.S.  Senate  every  10  years. 
In  addition,  a  'mandatory  retirement  at 
age  70  would  lae  provided. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  reason- 
able provision^  inasmuch  as  under  the 
present  law  thtre  is  no  way  that  retire- 
ment can  be  foi-ced,  nor  can  members  be 
brought  to  any  formal  accounting  for 
their  declsion4.  Members  of  Congress 
must  periodicsilly  stand  for  reelection; 
the  President  Ss  limited  to  two  4-year 
terms:  but,  un^er  present  laws.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  are  not  limited  except  by 
death  or  volimiary  retirement. 

As  stated  prtvlously.  I  have  been  very 
pleased  with  the  response  which  my  reso- 
lution brought  forth  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  90th  CcBigress.  I  urge  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  call  hearing}}  on  this  proposal  and  to 
go  into  the  matter  fully.  I  believe  that  it 
is  deserving  of  inature  consideration  and 
the  American  people  have  clearly  indi- 
cated that  theer  desire  some  chsmge  in 
the  present  setup.  It  is  significant,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  amendment  process  has 
been  used  on  several  occasions  to  change 
the  oonstltutloiial  provisions  relative  to 
the  Presidency  and  also  with  reference 
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to  the  U3.  Senate.  Therefore,  the  pres- 
ent oonatitutlaiMU  provMona  rekttlaK  to 
the  tepreme  Oourt  are  not  sacnMaiwt 
and  should  be  weighed  In  tema  sf  the 
public  need. 

We  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  see  our 
great  institutions  changed  beyond  the 
point  where  positive  recall  can  be  effec- 
tuated. 

The  Court  majority  is  clearly  under- 
mining the  fabric  of  our  society  and  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  have  a  duty  to 
perform  in  order  to  protect  the  people 
we  serve  and  the  Nation  of  which  we  are 
a  part. 


January  5,  19^ 


DICTATCMiSHIP  IN  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOBiriA 

IN  TEffl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nearly  21  months  have  passed 
since  the  April  21,  1967,  military  coup  by 
which  a  junta  of  army  colonels  seized 
power  in  Greece. 

I  trust  that  many  of  those  who  pre- 
ferred to  give  the  colonels  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  all  these  months  will  now  come 
to  a  more  severe  judgment. 

I  especially  hope  that  those  who  make 
the  crucial  decisions  of  American  foreign 
policy  have  been  making  the  painful  and 
painfully  necessary,  reevaluatlon. 

With  each  passing  day,  the  Greek  dic- 
tatorship is  tightening  its  grip  on  every 
aspect  of  Greek  life.  The  average  Greek, 
whose  spontaneity  and  love  of  political 
conversation  is  legendary,  is  now  silent, 
afraid  to  talk  freely  to  any  but  the  most 
trusted  friends.  Purges  take  place  ruth- 
lessly in  the  nulitary,  the  church,  and  the 
civil  service,  with  obedience  to  the  dicta- 
torship the  only  test. 

Those  who  pretend  that  the  colonels 
came  to  power  as  constitutional  reform- 
ers, a  position  regrettably  advanced  by 
our  State  Department,  only  delay  the 
facing  up  to  the  hard,  bitter  realities. 
Those  American  businessmen  who  pre- 
fer to  do  business  with  a  "stable"  dicta- 
torship should  have  on  their  conscience 
the  bitter  thought  of  8  million  human 
beings  who  have  been  deprived  of  rights 
even  the  most  insensitive  Americsm  busi- 
nessman would  consider  fundamental. 

The  tragedy  which  American  con- 
servatives as  well  as  American  liberals 
must  consider  is  that  L-  Greece,  "the  vital 
center"  of  responsible  liberals  and  con- 
servatives is  in  desperate  danger  of  be- 
ing-wiped out.  The  natural  result  would 
be  a  sharpened  polarization  into  extreme 
right  and  extreme  left.  Neither  American 
interests  nor  NATO  interests  can  long 
avoid  the  dreadful  consequences  of  such 
a  development. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  in  the  Record  several  timely  arti- 
cles reviewing  the  situation  in  Greece: 

(From  NewB  ot  Oreece,  Norember  1968 1 
Thx  CoTmcn.  or  BtmopK  Speaks 

(Note. — Teirt  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  on  September  26, 
1968.) 

The  Afisembly. 

1.  Recalling  the  provisions  of  Article,^'^ 


tbe  3t»tut«  ot  the  Council  ot  Xui«p«,  by 
Tlrtu*  oC  whieb  vwtej  m«nlMr  xnu«t  aoo«|>t 
tb*  prliuslftle*  at  tbe  Bui*  at  Law  and  of  tb« 
•njoymant  by  aU  pwwnna  wUbln  Ua  Juris- 
diction of  humAn  righto  and  fuadamejat*! 
freedoms; 

2.  Recalling  tbat  In  Beeolutlon  361  tba  Ab- 
sembly  decided  (Inter  alia)   in  paragraph  8: 

(I)  to  give  close  conslderatloo  to  tbe  con- 
stitution submitted  to  raferendum  and  to 
the  conditions  under  which  tb«  referendum 
itaelf  would  be  held  In  order  to  ascertain 
their  democratic  character,  and 

(II)  to  make  a  recommendation  by  the 
spring  of  1969  at  the  latest  and  earlier  If 
necessary  In  relation  to  the  suspension  or 
expulsion  of  Greece  from  tbe  CouncU  of  Eu- 
rope If  the  promises  of  the  regime  to  move 
towards  an  acceptable  parliamentary  democ- 
racy had  not  been  respected; 

3.  Considering: 

(a)  that  the  derogation  from  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  and  Funda- 
mental Freedoms  In  Oreece  still  persists; 

(b)  that  many  army  offlcers,  civil  servants, 
professors  and  even  Judges  have  been  dis- 
missed on  political  grounds; 

(c)  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  Juridi- 
cal experts,  which  Is  shared  by  tbe  Legal 
Affairs  Cconmlttee  of  the  Assembly,  the  draft 
constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Oreek  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  conform  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples; 

(d)  that  the  conditions  in  the  months  pre- 
ceding the  referendum  on  the  draft  con- 
stitution have  made  a  free  and  democratic 
campaign  Impossible,  that  according  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Oreek  Oovernment  tbe 
referendum  will  be  held  under  martial  law 
decreed  on  21  April  1967,  and  that  It  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  free  expression 
of  the  popular  will; 

(e)  tbat  tbe  Oreek  Government  has  made 
It  clear.  Inter  alia  In  tbe  declaration  made 
by  tbe  Prime  Minister  on  16  September  1968. 
that  It  has  no  Intention,  In  tbe  near  future, 
of  applying  tbe  articles  of  tbe  constitution 
concerning  parliamentary  elections  and  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  In- 
cluding the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom 
of  association,  tbe  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
tbe  freedom  to  form  political  parties; 

4.  Condemns  the  continued  refusal  of  tbe 
Greek  Government  to  reestablish  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  to  en- 
sure tbe  rapid  return  to  a  democratic  parlia- 
mentary regime; 

5.  Expresses  its  solidarity  with  tbe  Greek 
people  in  Its  present  plight  and  especially 
with  those  who  are  the  victims  of  repressive 
measures; 

6.  Considers  that  respect  for  tbe  Statute 
constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe's  existence  and  must  therefore 
admit  of  no  exception: 

7.  Recalls  Article  8  of  the  Statute  of  the 
CouncU  of  Europe  by  virtue  of  which  "any 
member  of  tbe  Council  of  Europe  which  has 
seriously  violated  Article  3  of  its  Statute  may 
be  suspended  from  Its  right  of  representa- 
tion"; 

8.  Calls  for: 

(a)  Tbe  immediate  return  to  a  democratic 
and  parliamentary  system  including  tbe  right 
of  the  Greek  people  to  vote  upon  a  demo- 
cratic coiastitutlon; 

(b)  the  immediate  abolition  of  martial  law, 
the  full  restoration  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  and  an  end  to  restrictions 
on  political  llberUes; 

(c)  tbe  organisation  of  parliamentary  elec- 
tions within  six  months  under  condltione 
which  allow  everyone  to  conduct  a  free  and 
democratic  campaign.  Including  tbe  an- 
nouncement of  the  date  of  stich  elections  in 
adequate  time  to  enable  political  parties  to 
prepare  for  tb«n: 

9.  Expects  all  member  gorenunents  ot  the 
Council  of  Europe  to  use  their  influence  to 
secure  tbe  realisation  of  these  atns  and  to 
show  their  willingness  to  glTe  isoth  moral  and 
material  support  to  a  government  committed 
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to  the  rapid  establishment  of  a  democratic 
and  parliamentary  system  in  Greece; 
10.  Decides: 

(a)  to  follow  attentively  the  development 
of  the  situation  In  Greece  with  regard  to  a  re- 
turn to  parliamentary  democracy  and  tbe 
restoration  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms; 

(b)  to  consider,  at  its  session  in  January 
1969,  in  the  light  of  a  new  report  of  its 
rapporteur  concerning  the  progress  made  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  democracy  In  Greece, 
whether  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  to  suspend  the  Greek  Government 
from  its  right  of  representation  In  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  E^irope.  in  accordance  with  Article  8  of 
the  Statute. 

(Prom  the   Chicago    (111.)    Sun-Times,  Nov. 
24,  1968] 
Greece:   Police  and  PRospERrrv 
(By  Christopher  Janus) 
George  Papadopouios  wanted  to  l>e  a  doc- 
tor, but  he  flunked  out  of  medical  school. 
Now  he  Is  a  dictator  Instead.  But  he  still  likes 
to  think  of  himself  as  a  doctor,  of  sorts,  and 
he  frequently  refers  to  Greece  as  if  the  coun- 
try were  his  patient. 

The  head  of  the  Greek  military  Junta  used 
tbe  analogy  when  I  talked  with  him  recently 
In  the  King  George  Hotel  In  Athens. 

"The  patient  is  sick  and  In  the  hospital," 
he  told  me. 
I  Interrupted. 

"Mr.  Papadopouios,"  I  said,  "you  mean  a 
prison  hospital,  don't  you?" 
That  made  him  mad. 

"How  dare  you!"  he  said.  "Haven't  you 
heard  your  secretary  of  defense  say  that 
America  doesn't  care  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  have,  so  long  as  we  are  strong  allies? 
What  right  do  you  have  to  come  here  and 
moralize  about  dictatorship  when  you  know 
perfectly  well  your  country  is  using  Oreece 
for  Its  own  strategic  purposes?" 

I  wish  I  could  have  thought  of  a  good 
answer. 

A  year  ago,  I  had  thought  there  was  some 
hope  for  an  early  return  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Greece.  But  the  resistance  move- 
ment since  then  has  suffered  one  setback 
after  another — not  the  least  of  which  was 
Defense  Sec.  Clark  M.  Clifford's  shocking 
statement  last  May  17  before  tbe  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  effect  of 
that  was  really  shattering. 

Then  there  was  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  which  the  resistance  people 
consider  the  greatest  blow  of  all,  and  the 
emergence  of  a  Russian  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

There  was  the  election  of  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
who  Is  expected  to  have  a  strongly  NATO- 
oriented  policy  toward  Oreece,  and  of  Splro  T. 
Agnew,  who  has  publicly  supported  the  junta. 
The  Oreek  intellectuals  would  have  much 
preferred  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

There  was  King  Constantlne's  ludicrous 
and  abortive  attempt  at  a  countercoup,  which 
forced  him  Into  exile  In  Rome.  The  general 
feeling  was  that  a  Boy  Scout  could  have  done 
better. 

There  was  the  Sept.  29  constitutional  refer- 
endum— a  farce,  of  course,  but  it  gave  the 
Junta  the  appearance  at  least  of  a  little  more 
legality. 

There  was  the  psychological  impact  of  Jac- 
queline Kennedy's  marriage  to  Aristotle  On- 
assis,  which  seemed  to  put  yet  another  sym- 
bolic stamp  of  approval  on  the  status  quo. 
There  was  the  resumption  of  U.S.  military 
aid,  as  recommended  by  Clifford. 

A  year  ago,  it  seemed  possible  tbat  the 
junta's  heavy-handed  bumbling  and  tbe  de- 
terioration of  tbe  Greek  economy  might  force 
the  military  leaders  to  hold  general  elections 
In  order  to  prevent  a  civil  war. 

But  the  economy  now  is  prospering,  due  in 
part  to  relaxation  of  the  sanctions  that  some 
countries  had  applied  from  abroad.  The  tour- 
ist trade  has  improved   (although  It  U  stUl 
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of  maybe  26  to  30  per  cent)  and  there  has 
been  a  flow  of  foreign  capital  into  Greece. 

Thomas  Pappas,  head  of  Esso-Pappas.  has 
been  given  tbe  Coca-Cola  franchise  in  Greece. 
Litton  Industries  of  California  Is  contracting 
with  the  Junta  for  tourist  and  industrial  de- 
velopments that  could  amount  to  $600,000,- 
000,  and  Onassls  is  investing  MOO.000,000  to 
build  an  aluminum  and  chemical  plant  out- 
side Athens. 

Over-all  the  economy  Is  probably  stronger 
now  than  It  was  before  the  junta's  coup  on 
April  21,  1967. 

As  for  the  junta,  It's  not  bumbling  any 
more.  Greece  today  Is  a  perfectly  organized 
police  state  watched  over  by  some  20,000 
purged-loyai  soldiers — including  the  tank 
genius  Sty  llanos  PataBis,  whose  Shermans 
clank  lyj  at  the  drop  of  a  leaflet — and  a  200.- 
000-member  civilian  counterespionage  force 
This  latter  organization  Is  the  Greek  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  it  doesn't  in- 
clude 3,000  new  taxicab  drivers  who  were 
issued  licenses  Just  a  short  while  ago.  All  the 
drivers  took  an  oath  they  would  work  for 
tbe  state  and  keep  an  ear  cocked  for  sub- 
versive conversations. 

According  to  tbe  resistance,  the  Greek  CIA 
was  organized  by  and  Is  paid  lor  and  cur- 
rently run  by  the  American  CIA.  Which  might 
explain  why  Greece  is  so  efficient  these  days. 
Prom  tbe  day  I  arrived  In  Athens,  I  was 
followed  everywhere  by  a  little  man  with  a 
mustache  and  glasses  who  was  always  carry- 
ing a  briefcase  and  reading  a  newspaper. 
He'd  be  sitting  there  in  tbe  lobby  of  my  hotel 
when  I  came  down  in  tbe  morning,  and  he'd 
be  there  when  I  went  up  at  night. 

I  woke  up  at  2  o'clock  one  morning  with  a 
terrible  cold.  My  doctor  back  home  had  rec- 
ommended an  antibiotic  with  a  long  name, 
but  I  couldn't  remember  it.  So  I  phoned  tbe 
doctor  in  Winnetka.  He  told  me  the  name  of 
the  drug,  and  I  wrote  It  down.  Tbe  next 
morning,  however,  I  couldn't  read  my  own 
writing. 

I  went  down  to  tbe  lobby  where  the  little 
man  was  sitting,  and  I  said:  "Look  here,  I'm 
desperately  slsk,  and  I  know  you  were  tap- 
ping my  pboiK  last  night.  Would  you  please 
check  the  rewwding,  like  a  good  fellow,  and 
find  out  tbe  name  of  the  medicine  I'm  sup- 
posed to  take?"  Within  the  hour,  I  found  It 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  my  mailbox. 

As  for  the  resistance,  I  was  told  It  has 
about  50,000  to  60,000  people  in  it  rfow.  In 
Greece  and  abroad.  They're  organized  in 
basic  groups  of  three — so  If  anybody  Is  caught 
he  can  only  inform  on  two  other  persons.  The 
leader  of  course  is  Andreas  Papandreou.  head 
of  the  Center  Union  Party,  who  is  living  now 
In  Sweden. 

Andy  is  an  old  friend,  and  I  spent  several 
days  with  him  in  Stockholm  after  leaving 
Greece.  He  was  very  bitter  about  the  Ameri- 
can CIA,  whose  influence  he  learned  much 
about  when  he  was  In  office  himself,  and  he 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  our  bacldng  the  junta 
to  strengthen  NATO. 

That's  supposed  to  be  realistic,  he  said,  but 
actually  it's  not.  The  purges  may  have  made 
the  army  a  reliable  internal  police  force,  he 
said,  but  hundreds  of  the  very  best  officers 
have  been  retired,  and  this  has  seriously 
weakened  Greece's  military  posture  within 
NATO. 

He  also  bad  a  warning  for  the  busi- 
nessmen who  are  signing  all  those  palmy 
contracts  with  the  junta.  He  said:  "One  of 
the  first  things  we're  going  to  do,  when  we're 
in  power,  is  review  all  contracts — starting 
with  the  contract  Mr.  Pappas  has  with  Esso 
Standard.  We'll  review  the  contract  of  Olym- 
pic Airways.  And  we're  certainly  going  to 
examine  everything  that  Litton  Industries 
has  done." 

The  resistance  has  very  little  money  and 
almost  no  arms.  Papandreou  said  the  main 
strategy  now  is  to  work  within  the  NATO 
human  relations  committee,  exhorting  the 
European  members  to  call  for  Greece's  ex- 
pulsion from  NATO  for  fundamental  viola- 
tions of  its  agreement  with  the  committee. 
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The  Europeans  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
these  violations  than  we  are.  If  they  should 
make  expulsion  noises,  it's  hoped  that  the 
United  States  would  then  put  pressure  on 
Oreece  to  hold  elections. 

"One  thing  we  need  is  a  rallying  point," 
said  Papandreou.  So  a  secondary  strategy  Is 
to  form  a  government  in  exile. 

Papandreou  said  he  would  l>e  happy  to 
serve  in  such  a  government  headed  by  Con- 
stantlne.  Caramanlls,  the  former  prime  min- 
ister, and  this  would  certainly  be  a  very 
strong  alliance — bringing  together  the  left 
and  right  wings  In  common  opposition  to 
the  Junta. 

But  the  establishment  of  a  government  in 
exile  is  an  extremely  complicated  affair.  For 
one  thing,  you  have  to  be  recognized  by 
somebody.  And  even  Sweden  so  far  has  been 
unwilling  to  do  this,  feeling  that  there  Is  not 
enough  active  resistance  Inside  Oreece  to 
Justify  such  a  move. 

Papandreou  has  been  criticized  for  making 
a  deal  with  a  Greek  Communist  now  In  exile 
in  Rome.  But  he  told  me  the  only  deal  was 
to  work  together  to  overthrow  the  junta  and 
have  free  elections.  "I  made  no  commitments 
beyond  that,"  said  Papandreou.  And  he 
added: 

"I  am  not  for  Russian  communism.  I  am 
not  for  Chinese  communism.  I  am  against 
dictators.  I  am  a  liberal.  But  I  have  to  say  I 
would  make  a  deal  with  anybody  to  over- 
throw the  Junta.  The  only  thing  is,  I  will 
make  absolutely  no  commitments  to  any- 
body I  deal  with — except,  of  course,  for  the 
promise  of  free  elections  open  to  all  parties." 
It  was  my  Impression  that  Papandreou  is 
not  very  hopeful  of  success  at  the  present 
time.  But  he  is  determined  to  prevail  In  the 
long  run,  and  I  know  he  will  never  give 
up. 

It's  ironic,  and  a  bit  sad.  that  many  re- 
sistance leaders  at  the  moment  see  the  new 
Mrs.  Onassls  as  their  brightest  hope, 

I  think  the  marriage  will  work,  and  I 
think  Onassls  will  be  a  very  good  husband 
This  man  is  so  sensitive  to  women.  He  sounds 
like  a  Cicero  gangster  when  you're  talking 
business  with  him.  but  the  moment  there's 
a  woman  with  him  he's  a  different  kind  of 
man.  He's  gentle,  he's  courteous,  he's  most 
considerate.  He'll  look  after  Jackie,  and  I 
think  he'll  make  her  happy. 

Onassls  of  course  is  a  practical  man — 
"I'm  just  a  businessman,"  he's  always  say- 
ing— and  like  most  Europeans  he  has  no 
concept  of  charity  or  philanthropy.  But  I 
think  Jackie  will  have  a  great  influence. 

There's  been  talk  of  offering  Onassls  some 
kind  of  post  with  the  rank,  say,  of  presi- 
dent. More  a  title  pian  anything  else.  Jackie 
then  would  be  first  lady  of  Greece,  which 
would  be  a  great  public  relations  coup  for 
the  junta. 

With  ail  his  business  connections.  I  don't 
really  think  Onassls  can  afford  to  be  presi- 
dent of  a  dictatorship.  And  I  don't  think 
Jackie  would  go  along  with  it.  unless  there 
were  honest  elections  at  least.  But  it's  in- 
teresting to  speculate  on  the  rivalry  there 
would  be  between  Jackie  and  Queen  Anna 
Maria,  if  the  monarchs  returned. 

The  resistance  of  course  hopes  Jackie  will 
try  to  imbue  Onassls  with  some  of  the  ideals 
of  her  late  husband,  and  that  Onassls  in 
turn  will  use  his  influence  to  make  the 
junta  more  responsive  to  democratic 
pressures. 

This  might  seem  unlikely,  since  Jackie  her- 
self has  not  appeared  to  be  especially  in- 
terested In  politics.  But  something  Papan- 
dreou told  me  could  be  significant  in  this 
connection. 

He  told  me  that  Jackie  donated  $500  to 
the  resistance.  He  said  she  jjersonally  handed 
him  a  check  for  that  amount  when  he  was 
In  this  country. 

WHAT  Wn-L   HAPPEN? 

I  saw  King  Constantlne  in  Rome,  and  he 
indicated  he  expects  to  be  back,  in  Greece  by 
next    summer.    He's   given    up    any   hope   of 
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ooBtiac  tta«  Junta,  I  better*,  and  hall  ge  back  Subaequently,  as  world  pubUe  opinion  con- 
wlth  all  hla  polren  atkom.  AU  he^  holding  dcmned  tite  illegal  selzvire  of  power  and  tour- 
out  for  now  la  a  suarantee  of  elaottona,  whlob  let  boycotts  were  Initiated  ag&lnst  Greece, 
wo«3d  allow  hlv  to  mv«  face.  *-  Papadopouloa  and  the  two  other  colonels  of 

Tba  next  step  probably  will  be  to  haye  eM^>^Jbts  Junta  sugar-fed  the  populace  a  new  oon- 
tlona,  within  tile  next  year.  And  theyll  be     ratutlon  which  they  claimed  to  be  the  moat 


about  as  free  and  open  as  the  constitutional 
referendum  ww.  Papadopoulos  will  ran 
against  a  few  li&ndplcked  nonentities.  Hell 
win,  ot  course,  and  add  stUl  another  coat  of 
gloss  to  his  mandate.  Esp>ecially  If  the  king 
returns.  : 

I  dont  know.  If  Papadopoulos  doesn't 
blander,  he  ooijld  stay  In  power  tor  a  long 
time.  The  average  Greek  isn't  hurting  too 
much,  after  all:  ^slness  Is  good,  and  be  has 
lost  only  his  fre^om  and  dignity.  There  are 
only  about  3,CXX)i  persons  In  Jail  now.  offlclally. 
and  only  a  few  hundred  people  have  been 
badly  tortured. 

I  talked  to  tkree  of  those  who  were  tor- 
tured— two  foniker  members  of  parUament. 
one  of  whom  ij  doubt  will  live,  and  a  24- 
year-old  who  14  a  family  friend  and  the 
daughter  of  a  {prominent  Greek  cltUsen. 

The  girl  told  ^e  that  anti-Junta  literature 
was  found  In  her  home.  She  was  taken  to  the 
Dlonysoe  Military  Camp  between  Athenaand 
Marathon,  she  atild,  and,  while  a  motorcycle 
.  was,l(cpt  runnlag  to  muffle  her  screams,  she 
__  was  stripped  n^ked  by  soldiers  and  beaten 
with  a'  wire  whjp.  among  other  indignities. 
And  after  aeverail  days  of  this,  she  was  ready 
to  tell  them  anything  they  wanted  to  hear. 
She  was  finally  i released,  she  said,  after  her 
father  paid  a  ra^tsom  of  $25.00(T. 

I  discussed  bet  case  later  with  a  lieutenant 
colonel  I  was  having  drinks  with  In  the  bar 
of  the  Grande  B^etagne  Hotel.  An  attrstctive, 
affable,  well-educated  fellow.  He,  too,  knew 
the  girl,  and  he  tonceded  that  her  experience 
had  been  .  .  .  ^11.  unfortunate. 

"But  my  Godl  man,"  I  said.  "It's  uncivi- 
lized. Couldn't  they  at  least  have  given  her 
drugs  Instead?  'Theyve  used  the  truth  drugs 
.     on  other  people,  land  they  work  well  enough." 

"Perhaps,"  sa|d  the  officer.  "But  let's  be 
realistic.  It's  all.  a  question  of  survival,  and 
the  Junta  Is  flg^itlng  for  Its  own  life.  What 
would  happen  tf>  us,  do  you  suppose.  If  the 
other  side  got  Int" 

He  smiled  an^l   sipped   his  glass  of  ouzo. 

"Besides,"  he  laid,  "sometimes  a  little  tor- 
ture  Is    neceesaty    to   preserve   clvUlzatlon." 

Well,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  better  Idea 
what  things  are  like  In  Greece  today.  But  as 
Hemingway  onoe  said  after  a  brief  trip 
tliroxigh  Pranco'»  Spain.  I  was  only  there  for 
a  short  while — 4nd  so,  of  course,  I  am  In  no 
position  to  repott  to  you  on  the  condition  of 
the  country.        ' 

(From  the  Progressive.  January  1989] 

LBTm  Pbom  Athens:   Thi  Greek  Tsaceot 

(B*  Sidney  Lens) 

(Note. — Sldnet  Lens,  foreign  affairs  analyst 
and  labor  leader,  made  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  cou|i  tries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  area  last  summer.  His  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  In  The  Commonweal. 
Liberation,  andj  Harvard  Business  Review, 
and  his  books  include  "The  Futile  Crusade" 
and  "Badicaliso^  In  America.") 

Athxms. — No  «iatter  how  rancid  Its  dicta- 
torship, any  nation  that  lives  in  the  Ameri- 
can orbit  must  [pay  fealty  to  the  word  de- 
mocracy.- if  onlV  to  assuage  public  opinion 
In  the  United  States.  The  totalitarian  regime 
established  by  tlkree  army  colonels  in  Greece 
after  the  surprise  coup  d'etat  of  April  21. 
1967  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  except  per- 
haps that  It  Is  t^lng  harder  than  most  such 
dictatorships  to  {neasure  up  to  our  standards 
of  hypocrisy.  Eviry  other  word  from  the  lips 
of  Colonel  (no«  Brigadier  General)  George 
Papadopoulos.  t^e  prime  mlnleter,  Is  "democ- 
racy." yet  his  coup  was  directed  In  the  first 
place  at  preveoltliig  a  democratic  election 
which  the  noa-Ooeununlst  left  was  almost 
sure  to  win. 


democratic  poeslble.  Par  from  being  demo- 
cratic, however.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  ruse  for 
transforming  a  temporary  dictatorship  Into 
a  permanent  one.  It  was  adopte<^'September 
39,  1988,  In  a  rigged  election,  held  under 
martial  law.  which  made  free  discussion  Im- 
possible. Then,  to  compound  the  corruption, 
the  clrciunscrlbed  provisions  on  free  speech, 
assembly,  and  the  like  were  withheld  from 
Implementation  and   are  still  not  In  effect. 

I  attended  the  press  conference  where 
Papadopoulos  unveiled  bis  constitutional 
masterpiece.  A  short  man.  with  receding  fore- 
head, his  voice  and  mannerisms  combine  a 
hidden  plea  for  understanding  with  an  arro- 
gant warning,  "take  It  or  else."  He  barely 
controlled  his  temper,  for  Instance,  when  an 
American  reporter  asked  whether  the  provi- 
sion In  the  draft  constitution  which  bars  from 
politics  all  those  who  have  ever  tried  to 
overthrow  the  Greek  government  also  applies 
to  the  general  and  his  so-called  revolutionary 
officers. 

What  he  was  trying  to  do,  Papadopoulos 
explained  In  a  forty  minute  Introduction,  was 
to  defend  democracy  from  Its  enemies,  intro- 
duce political  stability,  reduce  the  number 
of  political  parties,  and  take  political  con- 
flict off  the  streets.  No  one  had  a  copy  of 
the  precious  document  while  he  was  talk- 
ing— It  was  distributed  afterwards — but  a 
glance  at  Its  138  articles  Indicated  Inunedl- 
ately  how  hollow  was  the  pledge  of  freedom. 

Conununlst  and  Communist-front  parties 
like  EDA  (Union  of  the  Democratic  Left) 
are  automatically  excluded  from  function- 
ing, and  their  members  denied  the  right  to 
run  for  office.  But  to  assure  that  radical 
movements  are  not  revived  In  disguised 
forms,  a  constitutional  court  he  will  appoint 
win  have  the  authority  to  outlaw  them. 

Another  provision — It  was  subsequently 
dropped — denied  political  privilege  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  been  a  citizen  of  another 
country.  This  dagger  was  aimed  at  Andreas 
Papandreou,  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Center  Union  Party  and  a  hero  of  Greece's 
new  left,  who  taught  In  the  United  States 
for  many  years  and  acquired  U.S.  citizenship 
before  returning  to  Greece.  Andreas  was  un- 
doubtedly the  promising  flgxire  In  Greek 
politics,  capable  of  mobilizing  the  youth, 
challenging  the  corrupt  trade  union  leader- 
ship, and  winning  many  Communists  to  his 
cause.  But  by  this  provision  the  dictator- 
ship's most  effective  enemy  was  to  be 
shunted  to  the  sidelines. 

Almost  every  substantive  article  begins  with 
an  obeisance  to  "democracy" — then  cuts  It 
to  ribbons.  "The  press."  says  Article  14,  "Is 
free" — unless  It  "Is  patently  rebellious,  or 
alms  at  overthrowing  the  regime,  or  the 
existing  social  system,  or  Is  directed  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  country,  or 
creates  defeatism,  or  constitutes  an  instiga- 
tion to  commit  a  crime  of  high  treason." 
Under  thlfe  melange  of  restrictions  the  press 
would  be  free  to  print  only  government  com- 
muniques. 

Article  18  upholds  the  right  of  assembly, 
then  empowers  the  state  to  prohibit  open 
air  gatherings.  Article  19  guarantees  the 
right  to  form  "associations" — but  only  If 
they  do  not  oppose  "the  principles  of  the 
regime." 

The  same  article  legalizes  strikes  of  work- 
ing people,  but  not  If  they  are  for  "political" 
reasons.  In  Greece  everything  that  pertains 
to  labor-management  relations  Is  political. 
No  collective  bargaining  agreement  may  be 
signed  without  permission  of  the  Minister 
of  Labor,  and  the  Minister,  If  he  sees  fit  may 
amend,  modify,  or  throw  out  any  such  pact. 
Every  strike,  therefore.  Implicitly  challenges 
governmental  authorities,  and  hence  is  "po- 
UttaU." 


Tlie  constitution,  like  the  amnesty  of  De- 
cember. 1987,  and  other  measures.  Is  being 
put  forth  to  placate  wcvld  opinion  and  at 
the  same  time  try  to  forge  some  kind  of 
popular  base  for  the  military  regime.  The 
Papadopoulos  clan  came  to  power,  it  should 
be  noted,  in  an  unorthodox  manner,  since 
It  did  not  have  the  blessing  of  the  U.S.  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  The  CIA  was  not 
entirely  Innocent :  Prom  the  bits  of  evidence 
available  it  was  apparently  plotting  with  the 
king  and  rightist  generals  to  stage  a  coup 
d'etat  a  month  or  two  later,  providing  the 
elections  scheduled  for  May  28,  1967,  were 
won  by  Papandreou.  The  three  upstart  colo- 
nels, however,  beat  the  CIA,  the  king,  and 
the  generals  to  the  punch  and  therein  lies 
the  origin  of  their  dlfBcultles. 

The  plotters  had  the  support  of  only  300 
officers — out  of  8.000 — and  had  almost  no 
friends  in  the  palace,  among  the  police,  or 
the  public,  which  had  scarcely  heard  of  them 
before.  Without  a  popular  base  they  were 
forced  to  Install  military  commissars  In  every 
government  office,  bank,  or  similar  Institu- 
tion, and  for  a  time  assigned  soldiers  to  ride 
In  police  cars  to  assure  police  cooperation. 
A  recently  released  political  prisoner  told  me 
that  the  police  had  treated  him  listlessly 
after  he  was  picked  up;  the  beatings  and 
tortiire  began  only  when  military  officers  took 
over  the  Interrogation. 

The  Junta's  first  actions  were  hardly  meant 
to  win  friends  or  Influence  pteople.  Some 
7.000  political  foes  were  arrested,  and  more 
than  2,000  of  them  were  exiled  to  two  in- 
iquitous Islands,  Tlaros  and  Leros.  Many 
hundreds  of  these  were  brutally  tortured: 
Women  had  their  flngerr  broken,  men  were 
given  the  water  treatment,  others  were  strung 
up  with  bands  tied  behind  their  backs  and 
feet  barely  touching  the  ground. 

Stories  of  these  goings-on  leaked  into  the 
world  press  and  forced  a  niunber  of  inves- 
tigations by  Amnesty  International  and  the 
Red  Cross.  Amnesty  International  Interviewed 
sixteen  people  who  said  they  had  been  mal- 
treated, and  it  received  similar  testimony 
from  relatives  and  attorneys  of  thirty-two 
others.  The  Red  Cross  reported  that  it  had 
found  no  torture  on  Yiaros  and  Leros  and 
only  Indecisive  evidence  In  the  city  prisons 
because  no  one  nearby  had  heard  the  pris- 
oners crying  out  In  pialn. 

Another  measure  taken  to  assure  synthetic 
allegiance  was  to  have  every  civil  servant  and 
those  working  in  banks  and  national  security 
plants  flU  out  questionnaires  certifying  to 
their  poUtlcal  purity.  After  listing  names  and 
addresses  of  parents,  relatives,  and  friends, 
they  had  to  assert  that  none  of  these  had  ever 
been  In  one  of  seventeen  proscribed  Conunu- 
nlst or  Communist-front  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  EAM  resistance  group,  which  had 
universal  support  during  World  War  IL 

Secret  police  have  been  patrolling  the  uni- 
versities, slating  in  at  meetings,  and  often 
ordering  students  out  of  libraries  or  faculty 
premises  to  keep  them  from  "agitating"  their 
associates.  Military  officers  have  taken  over 
the  administration  of  towns  and  provinces. 
Union  congresses  have  been  banned,  meet- 
ings prohibited,  the  press  censored,  political 
parties  disbanded.  To  "save  democracy,"  in 
other  words,  the  colonels  destroyed  it. 

As  Greeks  at  home  were  terrorized  into 
submission,  millions  abroad  were  alienated 
to  the  point  where  they  demanded  their  gov- 
ernments take  measiires  to  Isolate  the  police 
state.  Parliaments  of  Italy,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  offlclally  condemned  the  Papadopwu- 
los  dictatorship;  the  Scandinavian  countries 
brought  charges  against  it  before  the  Eu- 
ropean Court  of  Hiunan  Rights;  Germany 
cancelled  promised  military  aid;  the  British 
government  publicly  denounced  the  practice 
of  torture.  Even  the  United  States,  which 
undoubtedly  would  like  to  kiss  and  make  up, 
first  withheld  and  then  recently  approved — 
in  the  name  of  NATO — U.S.  shipments  of 
heavy  war  materiel.  U.S.  officials  quietly 
pleaded  with  the  Junta  to  give  iteell  a  face- 
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lifting  by  adding  better  known  figures  to  a 
cabinet  that  is  paUnUy  amateurish,  and 
moving  toward  some  kind  of  "elections." 
Washington  found  itself  In  the  unpleasant 
situation  of  having  spent  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  over  two  decades  to  "preserve 
Greek  democrac3r"  against  "totalitarianism" 
only  to  sire  an  obviously  totalitarian  regime, 
which  It  has  now  tacitly  approved. 

Many  dictatorships  can  disregard  world- 
wide pressures,  particularly  if  they  have  a 
great  power  as  protector.  But  Papadopoulos, 
who  as  a  young  cadet  boasted  he  would  be 
the  Benito  Mussolini  of  Greece,  Is  not  In 
this  favored  position,  and  his  economy  Is 
much  more  vulnerable  than  that  of  most 
stfites.  Greece  Imports  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  it  exports,  leaving  a  trade  deficit 
each  year  of  about  $700  million — made  up  by 
tourism,  remittances  from  the  300,000  Greeks 
working  In  Western  Europe,  shipping,  foreign 
investments,  and  foreign  loans.  Tourism  was 
much  reduced  last  year  and  U  plunging  stiU 
further  this  year.  Loans  and  Investments  are 
increasingly  bard  to  come  by. 

The   effect   of  such   measures,   as   well   as 
hoarding  of  money  within  the  country,  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  slump  In  the  economy. 
The  regime  boasts  that  it  has  balanced  the 
budget — shades  of  Herbert  Hoover — but  the 
growth  rate  of  the  economy  is  half  what  it 
was  before.  Unemployment  has  risen  from 
seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  (an 
underground   paper  says   fifteen   per   cent). 
Industry,  which  climbed  by  fifteen  per  cent 
in  the  year  before  the  coup  d'etat,  stagnated 
In  1967,  showing  a  rise  of  only  one  per  cent. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  Junta  desper- 
ately needs  to  change  Its  Image.  I  met  the 
man  who  has  recently  been  entrusted  with 
this  monumental  assignment,  the  director  for 
press  and  information,  Byron  Stamatopoulos. 
Stamatopoulos  Is  less  canny  than  his  boss 
Papadopoulos,  but  far  more  intelligent  and 
sophisticated.   A  long-time  social  democrat 
whose  specialty  was  haranguing  Communism 
on  radio,  he  now  uses  his  considerable  tal- 
ents  to  twist  words   like   "democracy"   and 
"freedom"  into  bizarre  meanings  that  bring 
to  mind  George  Orwell's  look  ahead  to  1984. 
Medium-sized,  in  his  forties,  hair  turning 
Iron-gray,  Stamatopoulos  is  an  imposing  fig- 
ure who  fields  questions  adroitly.  Yes.  it  is 
true   the   Junta   "suspended"    civil   servants 
from  their  posts,  but  the  number  is  1 .200.  not 
3.000,  and  they  are  under  Investigation  rather 
than  discharged.  Was  he  still  a  socialist?  Yes. 
The  officers  with  whc«n  he  works  are  not.  of 
course,  but  by  bringing  democracy  to  Greece 
they  are  furthering   the  alma  of  socialism. 
Is  he  tot  nationalizing  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  econcanic  planning?  On  that  subject, 
he  replied,  It  would  be  better  to  talk  to  one 
of  the  planning  people,  a  certain  Mr.  Thanos. 
What  are  the  achievements  of  the  military 
regime?  The  government,  he  said,  had  can- 
celled  9250   million   In  debts   owed   by   the 
farmers,  had  raised  their  social  security  ben- 
efits. Introduced  economic  stability,  and  elim- 
inated all  the  corruption  of  the  i>ast,  when 
It  was  necessary  to  "tip"  every  civil  servant 
or  minister  with  whom  you  did  bxialness.  He 
did  not  mention  the  suppression  of  "Com- 
miudsm."  thought  In  his  weekly  newf  con- 
ferences he  talks  about  little  else. 

All  of  this  makes  a  coherent  public 
relations  presentation;  unfortunately  It  Is 
considerably  distorted.  The  figures  on  how 
many  civil  servants  were  dlschairged  In  the 
purge  naturally  cannot  be  verified — my  own 
sources  were  newspapermen  and  the  under- 
ground. Nonetheless,  while  previous  regimes 
always  added  a  few  thousand  cronies  to  the 
payroll  when  they  took  office,  this  Is  the  first 
one  to  feqUlre  non-Communist  loyalty  state- 
ments. Just  an  hour  before  interviewing 
Stanuttopoulos,  I  had  spoken  with  a  govern- 
ment clerk  who  said  he  had  signed  the 
questionnaire,  like  many  of  his  conferees, 
because  "otherwise  I  couldn't  hold  my  Job.' 
The   military  clique  has   not  only  raised 
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Its  salaries  handsomely  btrt  has  arranged  for 
>11  million  In  low  cost  loans  to  build  homes 
for  many  olBcers;  they  have  been  given  free 
private  telephones,  autonioblles,  and  many 
other  prequlsltes.  If  the  old  forms  of  cor- 
ruption have  receded,  new  ones  have  come 
to  the  fore. 

The  five-year  plan  put  forth  by  the 
regime's  economists  Is  generally  considered 
a  paper  exercise — first,  because  almost  no 
one  in  the  higher  echelons  believes  in  eco- 
nomic planning,  and.  second,  because  the 
plan's  objectives  depend  on  $300  million  a 
year  of  foreign  Investments,  whereas  they 
are  currently  coming  In  at  a  sixth  of  that 
amount.  The  cancellation  of  debts  to  the 
farmers  Is  on  the  plus  side,  but  similar 
measiues  were  taken  under  George  Papan- 
dreou and  even  under  the  Metaxas  dictator- 
ship before  World  War  II.  The  boost  In  rural 
pensions  Is  only  a  couple  of  dollars  a  month, 
hardly  enough  to  make  any  difference. 

Most  Important  of  all  Is  the  loss  of  free- 
dom. Stamatojxjulos  claims  that  anyone  can 
say  what  he  pleases  and  that  there  is  no 
censorship,  but  these  are  faUehoods.  Certain 
newspapers  have  been  sufficiently  purged  of 
"dangerous"  personnel  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  reviewed  by  official  snoopers. 
Others  are  still  subject  to  censorship  after 
publication  and  may  be  seized  If  they  are 
critical.  Whether  censorship  is  complete  or 
partial,  however,  Is  unimportant,  because 
every  reporter  or  editor  knows  that  if  he 
challenges  the  regime  he  will  be  removed 
from  his  post,  or,  in  extreme  rases,  impris- 
oned. Last  January,  the  editor  of.  Ettmos 
was  placed  under  arrest  for  a  few  days. 
In  April,  the  editor  of  a  rlghtest  organ, 
Apogvematini,  suffered  the  same  fate,  and 
in  May  was  rearrested  along  with  his 
publishers. 

A  student  told  me  that  when  the  first  draft 
of  the  constitution  was  put  up  for  discussion 
at  his  university,  many  yoxrth  boycotted  the 
event  because  they  knew  that  secret  agents 
would  be  present  and  their  scholarships  put 
In  Jeopardy.  A  released  pwUtical  prisoner  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  la  "free"  only  In  the  sense 
that  he  Is  not  in  prison;  his  office  has  been 
closed,  he  Is  denied  work,  and  he  has  been 
picked  up  for  Interrogation  by  the  police  on 
four  occasions  In  the  last  few  months.  Polit- 
ical opponents  who  came  to  see  me  at  a 
coffee  house  on  Constitution  Square  switched 
from  taxis  to  buses,  walked  through  depart- 
ment stores,  and  took  other  James  Bond  pre- 
cautions before  meeting  me. 

The  loss  of  freedom  Is  tragic  not  only  for 
Its  human  consequences  but  for  its  Inevita- 
ble economic  results.  Greece  made  moderate 
economic  progress  under  conservative  govern- 
ments from  1952  to  1963,  and  then  raised  Its 
gross  national  product  by  seven  to  eight  i>er 
cent  a  year  during  the  next  few  years  under 
the  New  Deallsh  regime  of  the  late  Papan- 
dreou. The  country  was  Just  at  the  point 
where  it  could  have  leaped  beyond  »700  a 
year  per  capita  income  If  It  had  been  per- 
mitted to  buUd  a  viable  left  and  change  its 
antiquated  Institutions. 

The  farmers  still  operate  on  a  multlstrlp 
system,  with  patches  of  land  scattered  over 
the  villages;  they  desperately  need  to  unify 
their  holdings  as  well  as  to  fashion  effective 
cooperatives.  Rural  per  capita  Income  Is  only 
$380  a  year,  as  against  $970  in  the  cities. 

The  Greek  worker  has  been  the  victim  of 
a  glaring  maldistribution  of  Income :  Accord- 
ing to  U.S.  sources,  the  gross  product  of  fac- 
tories had  been  rising,  until  1967,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent  a  year,  but  the  rate  of  new 
Jobs  created  Is  only  two  to  three  per  cent. 
With  legitimate  unions  this  maldistribution 
might  have  been  corrected,  but  the  Greek 
confederation  of  labor  (G8EE)  has  been  run 
by  a  chameleon,  Potls  Makrla,  who  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  received 
sunstantlal  financial  aid  from  the  old  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  He  permitted  the 
government  to  check  off  dues  directly  into 
ths   government   UU.   doUng   It   out  to   the 
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unions  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mlllcrfn  dollars 
a  year.  Obviously,  any  labor  organization 
that  became  too  militant  was  subject  to  hav- 
ing Its  funds  cut  off. 

Thus,  without  free  unions  or  strong  rural 
movements,  there  was  no  counterweight  to 
the  rightists,  the  generals,  or  the  palace. 
That  was  exactly  what  Andreas  Papandreou 
was  trying  to  rectify.  As  leader  of  the  Center 
Union's  left  wing  he  had  gained  a  strong 
base  among  the  youth  and  had  apparently  In- 
fluenced a  group  of  young  army  officers  to  , 
oppose  reactionary  generals  who  controlled  - 
the  military.  He  was  also  trying,  when  the 
boom  fell,  to  organize  legitimate  unionists 
within  OSEE  to  challenge  Makrls. 

Without  a  viable  left,  Greece  undoubtedly 
would  have  stagnated  anyway.  Now  that  left 
must  be  forged  In  a  clandestine  struggle 
against  the  dictatorship.  Six  such  groups  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  formation;  the 
two  most  Important  ones  are  Papandreou's 
Democratic  Defense  and  the  Patriotic  Front 
of  the  Communists,  which  is  divided  by  the 
three-way  schism  in  the  Communist  move- 
ment abroad. 

No  one  can  tell  what  will  happen  next. 
Many  people  In  Greece  had  hoped  that  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  If  elected  President,  would  alter 
U.S.  policy,  and  exert  a  determined  pressure 
against  the  dictatorship.  More  realistic 
Greeks,  however,  recognize  that  they  will  re- 
ceive no  support  from  anywhere  unless  they 
can  mobilize  their  own  people  to  do  their 
own  fighting.  It  Is  doubtful  that  a  guerrlUa- 
type  war  will  break  out,  but  the  student.s 
seem  to  be  catching  a  second  wind  and  there 
U  some  clandestine  organization  among 
workers.  For  all  his  dictatorial  apparatus, 
Papadopoulos"  hold  on  the  population  is  so 
tenuous  that  any  event  which  catapults  these 
forces  into  motion  can  also  topple  him  from 
power. 


[Prom   the  San  Jose    (Calif.)    Mercury   and 

News,  Dec.  14,  1968] 
JPNTA    Stamps    Otrr    Liberals:    Stern    New 
PoucK       Measures       Regiment       Greek 
Campuses 

(By  Colin  Chapman) 
London.— The  Greek  Junta  Is  taking  .stiff er 
measures  against  liberal-minded  students 
in  the  universities.  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  "police"  squads  in  most  colleges.  A 
new  breed  of  security  guards  will  replace 
Janitors  and  hall  porters. 

Reliable  reports  from  Greece  Indicate  that 
these  "guards"  have  been  chasing  studente 
through  college  campuses  and  arresting 
"troublemakers  and  non-students." 

The  Greek  Junta  is  determined  to  restore 
conservative  measures  to  education.  Step 
by  step,  the  government  has  swept  away  the 
important  provisions  of  the  education  reform 
bill,  which  had  promised  to  give  Greek 
schools  and  colleges  a  badly  needed  trans- 
fusion. 

In  the  past  few  months,  compulsory  school 
attendance  has  been  reduced  from  nine 
to  six  years,  hot  meals  have  been  abolished, 
and,  on  orders  of  education  "specialist" 
squadron  leader  Papanicolaou,  obsolete  text- 
books have  been  brought  back  Into  use. 

So  far  It  is  estimated  that  50  professors, 
80  secondary  school  teachers  and  340  primary 
teachers  have  lost  their  Jobs  following  the 
junU's  attempts  to  annihilate  protests  and 
opposition.  They  are  left  without  pensions 
and  private  schools  are  not  allowed  to  employ 
them,  although  there  are  grave  staff 
shortages. 

What  is  worse,  they  have  no  chance  to 
refute  accusations  made  against  them  since 
not  only  are  appeals  excluded  but  the  very 
accusations  are  kept  secret  by  the  author- 
ities. 

Law  40,  article  four  exempts  10  per  cent 
of  the  students  from  entrance  examinations, 
allowing  them  to  be  admitted  on  the  strength 
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of  »n  "excellent  no  oral  record."  Those  who 
are  admitted  bltc  sispected  of  being  quietly 
trained  as  secitrlty  men  or  to  act  ob  denounc- 
ers of  their  fellow  scudents. 

Article  17,  paragraph  four,  of  the  new  con- 
stitution provides,  tor  the  appointment  of  a 
government  commissioner,  whose  function 
Is  to  be  defined  b«  law.  Thus  the  Inviola- 
bility of  unlversltlis  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

As  if  all  these  measures  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  the  "healthy,  disciplined 
moral"  functioning  of  the  universities,  the 
new  government  qld  not  omit  to  exclude 
from  education  t^e  so-called  "dangerous 
elements."  The  sifting  that  took  place  at  last 
year's  entrance  examinations  was  achieved 
In  four  stages.  an(^  Is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  Stalinist  technlqlies. 

Free,  public  canjteens  were  perhaps  the 
greatest  innovatlo4  for  primary  schools  in 
riiral  areas,  comprtfilng  nearly  half  the  pri- 
mary school  p>opulttlon.  Children  had  milk 
or  chocolate  for  breUcfast,  and  a  hot  mid-day 
meal  which  constituted  not  only  a  financial 
relief  for  the  parents  but  also  had  another 
practical  and  salutary  effect.  Children, 
mainly  from  the  mountains  where  com- 
munications are  n^re  or  less  non-existent 
and  where  there  is  i  two-hour  walk  to  school, 
had  become  used  y3  a  snack  of  bread  and 
olives  l5e?6re  the  meals  were  Introduced  and 
there  was  little  cotktact  with  fellow  pupils. 

The  only  excuse  ^o  far  given  for  dropping 
the  new  system  U  that  the  schools  were 
transformed  Into  ^lleys  and  that  the  new 
government  thoughit  it  ^viser  to  help  finance 
poor  parents  directly.  These  reforms  are  still 
awaited. 

The  education  relorm  bill  also  provided  for 
the  development  ol)  technical  education,  for 
decentralization  of  'higher  education  by  cre- 
ating new  university  units  In  Crete,  Patrae 
and  loannina  and  an  Increase  in  scholar- 
ship in  Greece  and  abroad. 

New  textbooks  were  Issued  and  "Demotlkl," 
the  popular  languai^e,  was  admitted  for  use 
in  the  schools.  It  has  since  been  rejected. 

[Prom  the  Was tilngton  (D.C.)  Post, 
Dec.  9,  19681 

HONORKD    GRBK    To    STAND    TRIAL 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  Greeic  military  government  appears 
determined  to  bring  to  trial  on  charges  of 
high  treason  a  reared  lieutenant  general, 
much  decorated  foij  bis  services  against  the 
Communists  during  the  Greek  Civil  War. 

The  defendant,  bt  far  the  highest-ranking 
person  to  be  so  accused  by  the  Greek  Junta, 
is  70-year-old  Archimedes  Argyropoulos.  He 
was  arrested  last  Jane  and  has  been  impri- 
soned, virtually  lncx>mmunicado,  ever  since. 
He  suffered  a  heari  attack  In  October  and 
his  court-martial.  ]origlnally  set  for  mid- 
December,  was  poetiioned. 

But  according  oo  his  son,  Dlmitry.  a 
tJNBSCO  economistlbased  In  Paris,  the  trial 
Is  rescheduled   for  (January. 

The  basis  of  the  iharge  Is  a  letter  written 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Argyropoulos  on  April  15,  1967, 
six  days  before  the  coup  by  which  the  Junta 
came  to  power.  According  to  the  government's 
official  spokesman,  ^pies  of  the  letter  were 
discovered  In  the  dies  of  the  crypto-Com- 
munlst  Party,  EDAi  and  among  the  papers 
of  Andreas  Papandreaou,  the  left-leaning 
bete  noire  of  the  present  regime,  currently 
campaigning  in  exile  for  its  overthrow. 

According  to  ArgBTopoulos,  however,  the 
letter  was  written  al  his  request  to  Phaedon 
Veglerls,  then  a  professor  of  law  at  Athens 
University,  with  leftjof -center  political  views. 
It  urges  popular  organization  to  prevent  what 
both  men  apparentjy  feared  would  be  de- 
velopments tending  i  to  set  aside  the  verdict 
of  national  election^  that  were  then  sched- 
uled to  take  place  In  six  weeks. 

The  doctmient  envisioned  the  p>ossiblllty  of 
violence  and  propoe  sd  the  creation  of  "spe- 
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clal  action  groups  which  would  be  provided 
with  special  equipment  with  which  to  neu- 
tralize or  destroy  the  effects  of  armored, 
mechanized  units  as  well  as  the  chemical 
weapons  used  by  the  opponent." 

The  avowed  purp>ose  of  the  retired  Gen- 
eral's "plan  of  action"  was  "to  oppose,  during 
the  forthcoming  elections,  any  use  of  force 
or  attempt  at  fraud  during  these  elections, 
or  even  an  attempt  to  establish  a  dictator- 
ship." It  was  to  be  organized  against  three 
possible  contingencies:  (raud  by  the  right- 
wing  political  parties  during  the  election, 
cancellation  or  postponement  of  the  elac- 
tlons.  or  refusal  of  the  rightists  to  abide  by 
results  unfavorable  to   them. 

For  the  most  part,  Argyropoulos  urged  in- 
tensive organization  of  democratic  groups 
to  insist  on  the  elections  and  the  execution 
of  their  ultimate  mandate.  He  conceded, 
however,  that  the  concentrations  of  young 
militants  "may  result  in  personal  clashes  in 
the  central  streets  and  squares"  against  the 
forces  of  the  antideniocratlc  oligarchy. 

Discovery  of  the  letter  was  announced  by 
the  Junta  spokesman  last  June  to  a  gather- 
ing of  the  foreign  press,  which  reacted  with 
some  skepticism. 

This  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
purported  new  revelation  came  16  months 
after  the  EDA  flies  had  been  seized,  that  the 
government  was  preparing  a  major  propa- 
ganda campaig^n  for  the  national  referendum 
a  few  months  later,  and  that  Argyropoulos 
was  known  to  loathe  Andreas  Papandreaou 
and  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  long  collabora- 
tion with  Ahdreas's  father  and  centrist  po- 
litical leader  the  late  George  Papandreaou, 
on  the  very  point  of  the  father's  failure  to 
stop  the  son's  dealing  with  far  left  elements. 

Argyropoulos  was  arrested  on  June  20  and 
placed  in  solitary  confinement.  As  far  as  is 
known,  a  letter  he  wrote  the  next  day  to  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  defending  his  "plan" 
as  purely  defensive  against  anticipated  fraud 
or  coercion  by  right-wing  parties,  has  not 
been  made  public  in  Greece. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  the  de- 
fendant's son  emphasized  that  If  his  fa- 
ther's proposal  had  any  treasonable  aspects  at 
all,  they  ran  against  the  Greek  government 
of  that  time,  a  point  which  the  Greek  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Christian  X. 
Palamas,  also  volunteered  in  an  interview  last 
week. 

But  the  present  government,  the  younger 
Argyropoulos  argues,  is  scarcely  in  a  position 
to  ti7  anyone  for  treason  against  the  prevloiis 
regime,  having  itself  committed  the  ultimate 
In  treason  against  It — overthrowing  It  by 
military  force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Argyropoulos  served  in  Washlngrton 
In  1952-53  as  Greek  representative  on  the 
NATO  Standing  Group.  Earlier,  as  a  brigade 
commander,  he  was  wounded  in  battle  against 
the  Communists  and  hospitalized  for  six 
months.  Later,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First 
Army  Group,  he  declared  he  was  responsible 
for  the  strategic  plans  that  brought  the  civil 
war  to  an  end. 

Among  other  decorations  he  received  for 
his  services  during  that  period  was  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  of  Merit. 
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ANTHONY    V.    MARANINO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Anthony 
V.  Maranino,  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  20  years  in  New  York, 
collapsed  and  died  in  Union  Station  on 
January  3  while  on  his  way  home  after 


participating  in  observances  relating  to 
the  swearing-in  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anthony  V.  Maranino/ 
was  not  only  my  good  personal  friend  o^ 
long  standing,  but  more  than  that  he 
was  an  uncommonly  knowledgeable,  in- 
dustrious and  dedicated  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Maranino 
held  the  title  of  Manager  of  Employee 
Labor  Relations  in  the  New  York  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Post  Office,  a  posi- 
tion he  filled  with  utter  concern  for  the 
Government's  interest  and  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  fellow  postal  workers.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  not  only  by  those 
with  whom  he  worked  but  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  untimely  passing  at  the 
age  of  49  leaves  a  void  in  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us,  who  will  always  remember  him 
as  a  kindly,  self-effacing  gentleman  and 
true  friend. 

Mr.  Maranino  was  devoted  to  his  fam- 
ily— his  wife,  Nell;  his  son.  Anthony  Jr.; 
and  his  daughter,  Janice,  all  of  whom 
must  find  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Maranino  led  such  an  exemplary 
personal  life,  and  though  it  was  cut  short, 
he  leaves  them  a  heritage  of  which  they 
can  all  be  proud,  a  legacy  which  finds 
but  humble  expression  in  the  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  his  legion  of  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  lost  a  dedicated  worker;  Mr. 
Maranlno's  family  has  lost  a  wonderful, 
selfless  father  and  husband;  I  have  lost 
a  friend;  and  I  think  we  have  all  been 
rendered  less  rich  by  his  passing. 


SPACE  DOWN-TO-EARTH  GAINS 
IMMEASURABLE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  has  over  the  years  been  an  out- 
standing champion  for  our  national  space 
effort.  Dr.  Welsh's  views  on  the  impor- 
tance of  our  space  effort  were  recently 
printed  in  the  November  18  issue  of  the 
Denver  Post.  In  this  article.  Dr.  Welsh 
clearly  summarizes  not  only  the  direct 
scientific  and  technical  accomplishments 
of  the  national  space  program,  but  «n- 
phasizes  the  many  contributions  that  are 
being  made  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 
American  people  by  this  effort.  Dr. 
Welsh's  thoughtful  analysis  does  much 
to  provide  an  accurate  frame  of  reference 
of  the  importance  of  our  national  space 
effort. 

The  article  follows: 
Importance     op     Research,     Development: 
Space    Down-to-Earth    Gains    Immeasur- 
able 

(EorroR's  Note. — Edward  C.  Welsh,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  since  1961,  is  considered  one  of 
the  nation's  most  knowledgeable  persons  on 
the  over-all  aspects  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram. In  the  foUowlng  article,  written  for 
The  Denver  Post,  he  describes  the  lini>or- 
tance  of  space  research  and  development  In 
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the  VS.  tiBort  to  retain  world  leadership  In 
technology.) 

Why  are  we  In  space?  What  are  the  real 
benefits  of  the  tremendous — and  expensive — 
program? 

The  national  space  program  has  to  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  It  benefits  man- 
kind and  that  It  does  so  In  great  quantity  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  money  spent 
on  space  activities  is  spent  right  here  on 
earth,  not  out  on  the  moon  or  on  the  planets. 
It  Is  a  day-to-day  business  which  employs 
people.  Increases  Incomes  and  raises  our 
standard  of  Uvlng. 

There  is.  of  course,  more  to  It  than  that. 
While  It  Is  true  that  the  space  program 
makes  the  country  richer  not  poorer,  strong- 
er not  weaker,  and  healthier  not  sicker,  It 
does  a  lot  of  other  things  too. 

ELKVKM  points  LISTED 

In  an  attempt  to  capsule  the  most  impor- 
tant benefits  of  the  national  spwce  program, 
I  have  listed  11  points.  The  national  space 
program : 

Stimulates  our  production,  employment 
and  Income. 

Produces  new  goods  and  services. 

Applies  technology  to  communications, 
observation — and  navigation. 

Contributes  to  medicine,  with  new  Instru- 
mentation and  equipment. 

E^ncourages  private  enterprise. 

Vitalizes  our  educational  system. 

Adds  significantly  to  our  store  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Lifts  to  new  heights  the  international  pres- 
tige of  the  country. 

UtUlzes  systems  analysis  to  solve  commu- 
nity problems. 

Enables  our  country  to  lead  the  world  in 
advanced  technology. 

Strengthens  our  national  security. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  critics  of  the  na. 
tlonat  space  program  generally  live  in  the 
lelsttrely  world  of  Ignorance.  I  would  add 
that  few  who  have  been  informed  and  who 
understand  what  the  program  does  for  the 
country  continue  to  oppose  it. 

NOT    EITRER-OR 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  are  trapped 
by  the  illogical  proposition  that  If  the  money 
Involved  were  not  spent  on  si>ace,  it  would 
automatically  flow  Into  projects  in  which 
they  are  more  Interested.  They  are  the  ones 
who  refer  to  problems  of  health,  housing, 
crime,  air  and  water  pollution,  educational 
deficiencies,  and  other  ills  of  our  complex 
society  and  suggest  it  would  be  better  If  we 
Invested  our  resources  In  those  areas  instead 
of  In  space  technology  and  space  exploration. 

I  do  not  agree.  It  Is  not  an  "elther-or" 
situation.  In  my  Judgment,  If  this  country  Is 
great — and  I  know  it  is — it  has  the  will,  the 
ability  and  the  responsibility  to  handle  both 
a  vigorous  space  program  and  the  social  and 
economic  problems  which  confront  it. 

In  fact,  our  competence  to  solve  the  Issues 
of  the  city  Is  greater  because  of  the  space 
program.  It  Is  greater  not  only  because  of 
the  Improved  technology  and  management 
experience  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  problems,  but  It  is  also  greater  because 
the  United  States  Is  wealthier  as  a  result  of 
the  space  program. 

When  X  say  that  the  space  program  In- 
creases our  gross  national  product  and  In- 
creases our  national  Income,  I  could  have 
added  that  It  albo  raises  our  standard  of 
living  and  makes  larger  our  tax  revenues 
which  can  be  devoted  to  public  service.  We 
are  Indeed  wealthier,  not  poorer,  because  of 
the  national  space  program. 

Not  only  does  our  space  program,  through 
its  strong  support  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, make  us  better  equipped  to  cope 
with  our  maaklve  socio-economic  problems, 
but  history  suggests  that  this  kind  of  ex- 
pertise Is  not  nurtured  and  developed  auto- 
matically. There  Is  no  precedent  for  the  d*- 
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gree  of  support  that  the  government  has 
provided  for  research  and  development 
since  the  advent  of  the  Space  Age. 

RXSOintCES    UNKNOWN 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  challenge,  we 
might  have  drifted  fatally  Into  the  unenvi- 
able position  of  a  formerly  great  nation. 

Just  as  indxistrlal  research  on  earth  has 
become  a  vital  import  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, so  research  in  space  itself  offers  a  new 
and  as  yet  untapped  resource  of  vast  and 
unpredictable  dimensions. 

Such  a  vacuum  as  exists  on  the  moon  or  In 
space  generally  Is  ideal  for  materials  re- 
search, for  thjn-fllm  technology,  and  for 
welding  research. 

The  potenUaJ  of  satelUtes  to  extract  the 
maximum  economic  return  from  space  has 
only  begun  to  be  appreciated  and  the  po- 
tential of  commercial  return  from  this  new 
environment  has  barely  been  defined. 

I  am  sometimes  troubled  by  those  who 
attempt  to  measure  the  value  of  our  national 
space  program  only  by  the  number  and  the 
importance  of  the  material  benefits  which 
can  be  clearly  identified. 

But  I  draw  to  your  attention  the  fact  we 
cannot  weigh  or  measxu-e  or  package  or  even 
put  a  dollar  sign  on  the  value  of  education, 
or  better  health  for  our  population,  or 
greater  national  security,  or  a  healthy  com- 
petitive enterprise  system,  or  better  condi- 
tions of  human  welfare,  or  Increased  chances 
for  world  peacf. 

Tet,  even  though  they  cannot  be  measured 
precisely,  their  values  are  so  great  as  to  make 
them  priceless. 


ARGENTINES         PRAISE         UNITED 
STATES  AND  ITS  AMBASSAlXDR 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1969 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally felt  in  this  country  that  the  United 
States,  despite  its  generosity  and  sacri- 
fice in  behalf  of  others,  receives  nothing 
from  abroad  except  criticism  and  in- 
gratitude. This  is  often  the  case,  but  it  is 
not  always  the  case.  As  evidence  that  it 
is  not  always  so,  I  should  like  to  place 
into  the  Record  an  address  recently  de- 
livered by  Jorge  S.  Oria,  president  of  the 
Argentine  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
honor  of  Carter  L.  Burgess,  our  Ambas- 
sador In  Buenos  Aires: 
Address  Delivered  bt  the  President  of  the 

Argentine  Chamber  op  Commerce  at  the 

Luncheon  Given  in  Honor  of  Carter  L. 

Burgess,  Ambassador  op  the  United  States 

OF  America 

Gentlemen:  The  luncheon  we  are  giving 
today  In  honor  of  the  American  Ambassador. 
Carter  L.  Burgess,  reflects  the  friendly  feel- 
ing of  our  Chamber  and  its  members  toward 
his  country  and  toward  him  personally.  The 
American  Ambassador  has  always  been  wel- 
come In  our  institution,  but  there  are  two 
additional  circumstances  that  contribute  to 
lay  emphasis  on  our  sentiments.  At  this 
moment  presidential  elections  are  taking 
place  which  will  Influence  the  immediate 
future  of  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
world.  The  Ambassador  of  that  country  in 
Argentina,  with  his  important  and  distin- 
guished public  and  private  career,  personifies 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  we  share  and 
embody.  In  his  first  speech  made  in  our 
midst,  Ambassador  Burgess  said  that  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  the  possibility  of  freely 
setting  up  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
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prises  contributed  strongly  to  the  progress 
of  blB  country,  and  he  compared  this  free- 
dom to  a  football  or  polo  match  between 
teams  formed  by  expert  and  well-trained 
players  who  abide  by  fair  rules  applied  by 
equally  honorable  referees.  That  is  precisely 
the  concept  of  free  enterprise  based  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Argentine  Constitution 
which  has  invariably  inspired  this  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  Constitution  could  be 
summarized  by  saying  that  it  allows  anyone 
to  set  up  an  enterprise  and  nobody  can 
prevent  another  from  doing  likewise.  Per- 
haps this  is  nothing  more  than  an  extensive 
application  of  principles  which  in  the  po- 
litical order  have  also  been  consolidated  m 
the  United  States.  The  origin  of  these  prin- 
ciples Is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition:  the  aim  Is  to  win  fairly  without 
destroying  the  other  playing  team:  otherwise, 
no  game  could  be  possible,  and  this  would 
prove  boring  and  suffocating. 

These  ideas  have  linked  our  country  with 
the  United  States  much  more  deeply  than  Is 
generally  believed.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
for  It  Is  not  sufficiently  known  even  In  our 
own  country,  that  General  Manuel  Belgrano, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  faithful  men 
of  the  Revolution  of  May,  translated  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  Into  Spanish: 
When  that  translation  was  destroyed  by  fire 
with  all  his  papers  in  the  battle  of  Tacuari 
in  1811,  he  made  another  translation  of  the 
great  document  of  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States  and  advised  bis  fellow 
countrymen  to  keep  it  in  their  pockets  as 
a  rule  of  supreme  efficacy  in  their  conduct. 

If  for  a  long  time  certain  Isolationist  ideas 
ol  international  character  contained  even  in 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  were  strongly 
Influential  In  the  United  States  and  In  our 
own  country.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
changes  that  occurred  in  the  world  since  the 
XVIII  century  to  date  make  it  necessary  In 
our  time  to  make  a  reasonable  and  war- 
ranted revision.  If  Washington's  moral  views 
which  our  own  patriots  of  1810  recom- 
mended as  essential  rules  are  still  fully  in 
force,  this  is  not  true  with  respect  to  isola- 
tion, which  Is  not  conceivable  today  In  the 
face  of  the  steadily  expanding  Ideologies 
which  we  consider  Incompatible  with  civilized 
life.  These  sentiments  of  isolation  are  not 
linked  with  social  evolution  towards  stand- 
ards of  greater  Justice  that  we  all  acco(>t  as 
essentially  contrary  to  policies  of  political, 
material.  Intellectual  and  moral  oppression 
which  we  consider  repulsive. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  stand  firmly 
by  the  United  States  which  achieved  the 
miracle  in  this  century  of  financing  the  dif- 
ficult programs  of  the  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal. 
New  Frontier,  and  Great  Society;  they  faced 
the  greatest  economic  crisis  In  the  history  of 
mankind  in  the  1930's  and  they  won  in  the 
three  greatest  wars  in  history,  without  this 
preventing  them  from  cooperating  In  world 
reconstruction  with  contributions  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $150  bUllon. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  we  cannot  be 
neutral  In  the  face  of  the  Ideologic  dichotomy 
which  Is  shaking  the  world.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States,  through  some  of  its  most 
prominent  politicians  and  leaders,  wished  to 
be  neutral  at  certain  moments  in  this  cen- 
tury but  could  not  be  so. 

Neutrality  In  the  face  of  what  we  consider 
Incompatible  with  civilized  life  does  not 
Imply  neutrality  but  abdication.  It  is  useless 
to  allege  the  advantages  of  political  oppor 
tunlsm  which  only  results  In  absence 
the  International  field.  Neutrality  Im 
moral  Indifference  which  Is  not  at  all 
worthy  but  a  duplicity  of  conduct,  n^  to  say 
lack  of  courage.  In  confronting  those  who, 
with  the  pretext  of  saving  a  supposed  freedom 
In  the  economic  field,  suppress  It  in  the  po- 
litical field  by  Imposing  the  vexatious  rules 
of  the  most  anachronistic  despotism. 

It  Is  possible  that  in  certain  matters  and 
problnns  there  may  occur  occasional  dlver- 
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gences  with  the  United  States,  aa  may  be  the 
caae  of  any  nation  with  another.  But,  hap- 
I>lly,  we  ArKentlbes.  even  though  we  may  be 
relAtlTely  Impcvterlshed  by  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  centiiry  of  goverzunents  that  were  too 
busy  with  interital  conflicts,  have  never  been 
a  country  of  resentful  citizens. 

That  la  why  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  nowhere  else  in  Latin  America  is  the 
United  States  more  respected  or  more  highly 
regarded  than  among  us,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  need  not  dwell  on,  much  less 
magnify,  possible  divergences.  Judging  by  an 
old  rule  whose  existence  justifies  Its  being 
regarded  as  suth,  the  harshness  of  com- 
plaints made  against  the  United  States  varies 
inversely  with  |he  Importance  of  the  com- 
plaining countri,  although  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  as  to  any  other. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  end  this 
salutation  with  the  immortal  words  uttered 
by  Jefferson:  "T}iose  who  will  never  risk  their 
lives  for  freedoili  will  surely  lose  their  free- 
dom without  surely  saving  their  lives;  un- 
less we  prize  soi^ething  in  life  which  is  more 
precious  than  ^ere  Ofe,  we  renounce  the 
hiunan  estate,  t^at  In  our  precarious  world. 
Intelligence  and  courage  have  proved  to  have 
greater  survival  value  than  hysterical  fear; 
and  that  if  we  continue  to  place  our  trust 
In  them,  we  su'e:  justified  to  disdain  despair, 
'enccfiiKige  tiial,  and  nourish  hope." 

Because  It  applied  these  principles  which 
are  also  our  own,  your  country,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, has  full]'  Justified  Walt  Whitman's 
brief  but  stirrinf  phrase:  "The  United  States 
themselves  are  essentially  the  greatest  poem." 

In  view  of  Uke  results  of  the  American 
Elections  which '  were  uncertain  until  a  few 
minutes  ago.  tl:^  is  the  best  wish  we  can 
make  today:  May  your  country  continue  to 
be  essentially  thp  greatest  poem. 


AERONAUTICS:   SPACE 
COORDINATION 


HON.  GBORGE  P.  MILLER 

qp   CALITO&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8.  1969 
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the  country  the  most  efficient  return  for 
the  resources  invested. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  approved  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Coimcll  to  coordinate  the 
aeronautics  and  space  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  With  a  small  staff 
of  experts,  the  Council  has  carried  out 
its  assigned  tasks  with  great  effectiveness 
and  with  little  fanfare. 

The  following  article  from  Space/ 
Aeronautics  of  December  1968  pays 
fitting  tribute  to  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Council  and  commends  a  continuation  of 
its  activities  to  the  Nixon  administration : 
Point  of  Vnsw:  Thk  Odd  Couplx 
(By    Michael    Getler) 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil (NASC)  has  never  quite  made  it  as  a 
household  word  around  the  country.  But 
then  neither  had  Splro  T.  Agnew,  at  least 
until  very  recently. 

It  is  somewhat  fitting,  therefore,  that  along 
with  Mr.  Agnew's  rather  sudden  emergence 
Into  public  notoriety  has  come  the  chairman- 
ship of  NASC,  a  post  now  occupied  by  Vice- 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  before 
him  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Humphrey  and  Johnson  are  both  veteran 
space  enthusiasts,  and  both  made  very  ac- 
tive leaders  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "Spare  Council."  Agnew,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  a  county  executive  and  a 
Governor  and  has  had  very  little  to  say 
about  less  earthy  matters.  The  question  now 
is.  What  will  Mr.  Agnew,  as  the  Council's 
new  chairman  under  law,  or  more  precisely, 
what  will  Mr.  Nixon,  as  his  boss,  do  with  this 
small  and  relatively  obscure  portion  of  the 
executive  branch? 

The  question  is  of  more  than  passing  In- 
terest to  the  entire  aerospace  community 
when  one  understands  what  the  Council  has 
meant  to  the  U.S.  space  program  during  the 
last  seven  years  and  also  what  almost  hap- 
pened to  it  under  the  last  Republican  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Council  was  formed  In  October  1968, 
a  year  after  the  first  beeps  from  Sputnik  1 
pushed  us  grudlngly  Into  the  space  age.  It 
came  as  part  of  the  act  of  Congress  that 
transformed  the  venerable  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  (NACA)  Into  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion— the  new  agency  that  hopefully  would 
muster  our  response  and  save  our  pride, 
among  other  things. 

The  Council  was  designed  to  assist  and 
advise  the  President  on  space  affairs  in  those 
rather  frantic  and  uncertain  days;  to  help 
sort  out  the  right  programs  and  roles  for 
NASA,  the  Pentagon,  and  AEC.  It  was  to  exist 
at  two  levels.  A  top  policy  group  m'ade  up  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State,  the 
AEC  Chairman,  and  the  NASA  Administra- 
tor, would  meet  several  times  a  year.  Below 
them   would  be  a  small,   full-time  staff  of 


about  two  dozen  people  headed  by  an  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

The  Space  Act  passe<)^n  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  but  It  was  mostly  a  product 
of  two  Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill:  then  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack.  And  Ei- 
senhower, surrounded  by  advisors  such  as 
Defense  Secretary  Charles  Wilson  and  Presi- 
dential Assistant  Sherman  Adams,  who  saw 
no  more  In  Sputnik  than  "a  basketball  In 
space,"  was  never  very  keen  on  the  Idea.  As 
a  result,  he  never  called  the  Council  Into 
session,  never  staffed  It,  and  in  fact,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  abolish  it.  Nixon,  of  course, 
was  Vice-President  at  the  time 

It  was  not  until  1961  and  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Space  Council  became 
a  working  group  and  the  law  was  modified  to 
make  the  Vice-President  its  chairman.  Since 
then,  the  Council'-  role  has  been  pivotal.  It 
has  played  a  key  part  in  Presidential  Initia- 
tives on  large  launch  vehicle  development, 
the  Apollo  program,  and  the  Air  Force's 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory.  It  drafted 
guidelines  which  led  to  establishment  of 
Comsat  Corp.  and  the  orbiting  of  nuclear 
power  supplies. 

Most  important,  NASC,  unbeholden  to 
Congress  or  ..ASA  or  the  Pentagon,  remains 
about  the  only  place  in  town  where  the  Pres- 
ident can  get  a  balanced  picture  of  the  na- 
tional space  program,  something  we  still 
spend  $6  billion  a  year  on/even  in  these 
austere  times. 

For  the  public  that  is  being  asked  to  foot 
the  bill,  the  Council,  mostly  through  the 
efforts  of  its  first  and  only  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  also  has  taken  on 
another  somewhat  unique  role  In  govern- 
ment as  the  court  explainer  of  a  very  tough 
subject.  Dr.  Welsh,  In  seven  years,  has  prob- 
ably made  more  speeches,  cut  more  ribbons, 
answered  more  reporter's  questions,  and  In- 
terpreted more  space  happenings,  both  ours 
and  the  Soviets',  than  any  other  public 
servant. 

Whatever  the  objections  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  in  the  late  '50s,  things  are 
different  now.  Space  Is  clearly  our  concern, 
and  an  expensive  one.  The  work  of  the  Space 
Council  over  these  years  demands  that  It  not 
only  survive  a  change  of  Administrations, 
but  that  it  be  strengthened,  particularly  In 
its  aeronautical  aspects.  A  Senate  Investiga- 
tion last  year  into  the  quagmire  of  multi- 
agency  aeronautic  1  R&D  in  this  country  rec- 
ommended that  NASC  become  the  focal  point 
for  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  better 
coordinated  national  effort  in  that  area,  too. 

Next  month.  Dr.  Welsh,  along  with  scores 
of  other  Presidential  appointees,  will  submit 
his  resignation,  a&  Is  customary  when  a  new 
regime  comes  to  power. 

If  that  resignation  Is  accepted,  as  seems 
likely.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  be  replaced  with  a  man  of  similar  creden- 
tials, and  that  Vice-President-elect  Agnew 
bring  to  the  Council  the  same  sense  of  con- 
cern that  marked  his  two  predecessors. 


SElSi ATE— Thursday,  January  9,  1969 


at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
by  the  President  pro 

the  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 
D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
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Thou  art  God. — Psalm 
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us  mindful  of  Thee  this 

a  sense  of  the  eternal. 

1  >eing  little  souls  wrapped 
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in  the  narrow  confinement  of  our  own 
selfish  ways.  But  lift  our  eyes  that  we 
may  behold  the  vision  of  that  kingdom 
which  is  yet  to  be,  the  ruler  of  which  is 
God,  and  the  law  of  which  is  love. 

As  this  day  we  render  high  honor  to 
the  intrepid  voyagers  in  the  vast  ranges 
of  Thy  universe,  make  us  explorers  of  the 
spirit  and  pioneers  in  a  new  order  of 
brotherhood  and  peace.  Equip  the  people 
of  this  land  and  their  representatives 
here  assembled  with  justice  and  right- 
eousness, with  wisdom  and  courage,  with 
compassion  and  mercy,  so  as  to  be  the 
servants  of  Thy  purposes  upon  this  earth. 


Make  us  good  enough,  great  enough,  and 
strong  enough  for  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Grant  that  goodness  and  mercy 
may  follow  us  all  our  days  that  we  may 
abide  with  Thee  forever.  In  the  Redeem- 
er's name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, January  6,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW— ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION  OP  SENATOR  ALLEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
not  be  a  period  for  t,he  transaction  of 
morning  business  today;  but  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  youngsters  to  pursue  careers  in  pub- 
lic service. 

This  report  Is  a  testimony  to  America's 
commitment  to  the  future.  I  commend 
it  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  7, 1969. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT    OP    PEACE    CORPS— MES- 
SAGE   PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  statistics  of  1968  are  impressive 
by  themselves. 

— Volunteers  began  serving  in  seven 
new  countries,  and  plans  have  been 
set  for  programs  in  two  more. 

— The  number  of  volunteers  in- 
creased to  more  than  12,000  men 
and  women  serving  in  59  coimtrles. 

But  statistics  tell  only  part  of  the  tale. 
The  two  greatest  achievements  of  1968 
were  intangible. 

For  the  first  time,  host  country  na- 
tionals were  integrated  Into  the  agency's 
overseas  staff.  They  helped  to  recruit 
volunteers  in  the  United  States  and  to 
train  abroad.  They  assured  the  pursuit 
of  goals  that  they  had  established  for 
themselves,  not  that  we  might  have  dic- 
tated to  them.  As  a  result,  the  Corps  be- 
came a  truly  effective  team  effort  for 
international  understanding. 

This  report  also  shows  proof  of  the 
relevance  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  prob- 
lems we  face  at  home.  When  the  Corps 
began,  it  boldly  promised  that  those 
who  flocked  to  it  for  experience  abroad 
would  return  better  able  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  their  own  coimtry. 

Of  the  25,000  volunteers  who  have 
come  home : 

— A  third  have  returned  to  school  for 
advanced  degrees. 

—Almost  a  third  of  those  employed 
teach  in  Inner-clty  schools,  working 
in  jobs  that  educators  find  difficult 
to  fill. 

— Another  third  work  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

So  a  tour  in  the  Peace  Corps  has  be- 
come more  than  a  two-year  stint  help- 
ing others;  it  has  encouraged  thousands 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
wlilch,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  required  by  section  610  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended.  The  report  contains  infor- 
mation on  the  salaries  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  organizations  funded 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  7.  1969. 


meaningful  and  rewarding.  As  I  leave  thU 
office,  BO  long  entrusted  to  me,  I  say  thanks 
to  my  wonderful  colleagues  and  treasured 
friends  I 

Will  you  kindly  place  my  request  for  re- 
tirement in  proper  Senate  channels  for  ap- 
propriate action? 

Thanking  you,  and  with  warm  good  wishes 
always,  I  am 

Yours  ever, 

Frederick  Brown  Harris. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
communication  will  be  placed  on  file. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  resolutions  of  the  House  adopted 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  in- 
crease the  per  annum  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SENATE 
CHAPLAIN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

JANXTART  3,  1969. 

The  VicK  Pkssident, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Good  Fbund:  Having  served  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  United  Stetes  Senate  for  the  past 
24  years,  I  have  notified  the  Majority  Leader, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  of  my  wish 
to  retire,  effect!  e  as  of  this  date,  January  3, 
1969,  close  of  business. 

The  sacred  relationship  of  this  ministry 
In  the  Senate — the  greatest  legislative  body 
In  the  world — has  been  the  richest  experi- 
ence of  my  life.  The  intimate  association 
with  the  Senators  and  their  families  across 
the  long  years  has  made  life  for  me  mora 


ELECTION     OF    SENATE    CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  10)  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  10 

Resolved,  That  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  El- 
son,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.C,  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  fleeted  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RULE 

xxn 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  article 
I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  "each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings." 

Pursuant  to  this,  and  to  advisory  opin- 
ions of  both  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  that  rules 
which  restrict  the  power  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  to  change 
its  rules  are  not  binding  on  the  Senate 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  myself,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),'  and  35  other  Senators, 
a  resolution  to  amend  rule  XXII,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

This  resolution  provides  for  bringing 
debate  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  three-flfths 
of  those  present,  rather  than  two-thirds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

s.  Rbs.  11 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"1.  When  a  question  is  i>endlng,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but —  ' 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as   they   stand   arranged;    and   the   motions 
relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration   of   executive 
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buslnMB.  to  lay  on  the  table,  atuOl  b*  decldea 
without  debate. 

"3.  HOtwltbatandlof  the  proylalona  of  rule 
rn  or  rule  VI  or  any  ottoer  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  elgned  by  Blxteen  Sena- 
tors, to  bring  to  a  dote  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  ihe  unOnlahed  business. 
Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  at  once  4tate  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one,  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  th»  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  queeUoti: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  Of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brougltt  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  thr^e-flf  ths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  businjess  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  thai  one  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  otheij  matter  pending  before 
the- Senate:  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto]  and  motions  affecting 
the  same,  and  it  sbftll  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  ^eep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendnjent  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  briite  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  hsB  been  presented  and 
read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion, 
or  dilatory  amendmmt,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  Ln  order.  Points  of  order, 
including  questions  Jof  relevancy,  and  ap- 
p>eals  from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  shall  be  declfed  without  debate. 

■'3.  The  provisions  t>f  the  last  p>aragraph  of 
rule  Vm  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
znade  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proce4d  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
chan^  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.'^ 

Mr.  CHURCH,  ilr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent!  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENTT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?      ; 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. May  I  make  aj  short  statement? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  May  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Chair  to  make  a 
statement  relating  to  the  objection.  The 
Senator  could  have  reserved  the  right  to 
make  the  statement,  but  he  did  not  do 
so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Idahf)  yield  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  make  a  bri^f  statement? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shield. 

The  PRESmENir  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  withdraw  his  objec- 
tion temporarily. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  1  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion until  I  complete  my  statement,  Mr. 
President.  j 

The  fact  is  that  I  yesterday  afternoon, 
at  5:15,  the  Senator  from  Florida  had 
the  first  chance  t^  see  this  resolution, 
which  was  left  at  His  oflQce,  very  courte- 
ously, by  the  Sen$itor  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart).  At  that  time,  I  had  no 
chance  either  to  esfamine  it  carefully  or 
to  circulate  it  amofig  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  resolution.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  object  to 


the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDE34T  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  The 
Chair  reads  rule  XTV,  paragraph  6: 

All  resolutions  shall  lie  over  one  day  for 
oonaideration,  unless  by  \inanlmous  consent 
the  Senate  ahaU  otherwise  direct. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  will  lie  over 
1  day. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  notice  of  motion  to  amend 
certain  rules  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  request  that  It  be  read? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  is  identical  with 
the  resolution  just  read  except  that  it 
gives  notice  under  rule  XL  of  the  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  rules  so  as  to  bring 
the  resolution  to  consideration.  The  no- 
tice will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  insist  on  the 
reading,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  it  is  unnecessary,  I 
am  satisfied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice  of 
motion  to  amend  certain  Senate  rules 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Notice  of  Motion  To  Amxnd  Certain  Senate 
Rules,  91st  Congress,  First  Session 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  thS  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the 
standing  rules  in  the  following  particulars: 

•Resolved,  that  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but — 

••  'To  adjourn. 

"  "To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"  'To  take  a  recess. 

"  'To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

"  "To  lay  on  the  table. 

"  'To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"  'To  poetpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"  'To  commit. 

"  'To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged;  and  the  motions  re- 
lating to  adjournment,  to  take  a  receas,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

•  '2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Senate  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one. 
he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 

debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"  'And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be  the 


unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"  'Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  In- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"  '3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

"  'The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is:  To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
under  certain  circumstances  by  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting.'  " 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  it  proposed 
now  to  give  notice  to  suspend  the  rule? 
Does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  suspend- 
ing the  rule? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  written  notice  to 
amend  is  identical  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  tield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
so  that  we  understand  the  situation. 

Rule  XL— I  think  it  is  rule  XL— under 
which  the  Chair  required  the  notice  to 
be  filed  is  not  brought  into  question  by 
the  effort  to  change  rule  XXn,  and  my 
parliamentai-y  inquiry  Is  this:  Does  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  a  notice  must 
be  filed  in  order  to  bring  up  this  resolu- 
tion leave  unaffected,  either  under  the 
Constitution  or  the  rules,  the  effort  made 
by  the  substantive  resolution  itself? 

The  PREISIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  noted  from  year  to  year  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  others 
have  undertaken  very  zealously  to  pro- 
tect some  imaginary  right  whUe  proceed- 
ing under  the  rules  on  all  other  proce- 
dures. The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that 
that  is  wholly  imnecessary  to  protect  any 
constitutional  right  any  Senator  has  or 
the  Senate  as  a  parliamentary  organiza- 
tion has.  Any  constitutional  right  can 
be  asserted  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  norida  has  not  yet  made 
his  motion,  I  rise  only  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  at  12:15,  conditions  permitting, 
we  shall  march  in  a  txxly  to  the  other 
Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  the 
three  astronauts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard  and  the  resolution 
will  go  over  for  another  day. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Montana  withdraw  his  re- 
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quest  so  that  I  may  make  one  very  brief 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  quarter  after 
12. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  merely  wanted  to  In- 
form th«  leadership  on  both  sides  of  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  any  contraction  in 
memberehip  of  Senate  committees.  I 
want  to  serve  notice  that  I  feel  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  un- 

ajvare  of  what  the  Democratic  steering 

/^mmittee  has  done  today.  I  think  we  are 

in  for  an  interesting  time  on  the  floor 

of  the  Senate  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  intend  to  oppose 
vigorously  any  such  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
that  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presldentj  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  majoritjr  leader 
whethor,  when  we  return  to  the  Cham- 
ber from  the  joint  meeting,  there  is  any 
other  business  to  come  before  the  Sen- 

of  o 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness. There  may  be  some  speeches.  The 
Senator  has  reminded  me  of  another 
matter.  

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  *hat  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  minority 
leader,  as  the  Chair  is  apprised,  there  are 
Senators  who  wish  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  joint  meeting. 


JOINT     MEETING     OF     THE     TWO 

HOUSES  TO  GREET  ASTRONAUTS 

-  BORMAN,    LOVELL,    AND    ANDERS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  now  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  joint  meeting  has  been 
completed. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  its  Sergeant 
at  Arms  (Robert  G.  Dunphy)  and  the 
President  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
greet  the  astronauts. 

(For  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  see  pp.  367-368  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

At  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate,  having  returned  to  its  Chamber, 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice  President. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  to  amend  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  might 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  reason  for 
submitting  this  resolution  is  that  I  have 
placed  every  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 


the  amendment  of  rule  XXn  providing 
for  a  three-fifths  vote  or  a  60-percent 
vote  to  close  off  debate  imless  it  is  coupled 
with  a  proviso  which  would  protect  mi- 
nority rights;  namely,  that  a  majority  of 
Senators  of  each  of  the  two  major  polit- 
ical parties  join  in  the  three-fifths  vote. 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  objected  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows  : 

s.  Res.  12 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  and  by 
substituting  In  place  thereof  the  following: 
"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  and  also  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  affiliated  with  each  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  present  and 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness until  disposed  of." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  considei-ation  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  objected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  objected  and  under 
rule  XIV,  paragraph  6.  the  resolution 
will  lie  over  for  1  day. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  notice  of  mo- 
tion to  amend  certain  Senate  rules,  and 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
of  motion  to  amend  certain  Senate  rules 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Notice   of   Motion   To   Amend   Certain 
Senate  Rules 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the 
standing  rules  in  the  following  particulars: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXU  of  the  Standing 
RvUes  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  and 
by  substituting  in  place  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  and  also  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  affiliated  with  each 
of  the  two  major  political  parties  present  and 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness until  disposed  of." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is:  To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
under  certain  circumstances  by  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  Senators  affiliated 
with  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
present  and  voting  Joins  in  such  affirmative 
vote. 

Jack  Miller. 

Mr.  MILLER.  ^6■.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 11  said  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  explanation  to  the  Senate,  we 
are  having  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business  tomorrow 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
distlngxiished  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  to  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  be  no  further  requests  for 
morning  hour  business  until  we  are  in 
the  position  where  business  can  be  trans- 
acted subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
in  some  form  or  another. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  get  a  little  in- 
formation. The  Senator  does  not  wish 
any  of  us  to  make  any  speeches  of  any 
kind  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  general  matters  or  anything  else;  is 
that  correct?  I  would  be  willing  to  be 
guided  by  that  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
President  pro  tempore  has  been  asked 
that  question.  It  is  allowable;  it  would 
not  be  in  violation  of  the  rules  to  do  so. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  cour.se.  That  is  .satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  Senator 
state  that  the  understanding  was  that  no 
business  will  be  transacted  until  after 
the  message  of  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  introduc- 
tion of  biUs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  introduction 
of  bills.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Senate  would  in  any  way  be  precluded 
from  disposing  of  the  resolution  offered 
with  reference  to  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely  not.  Ab- 
solutely not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  that 
matter  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  can  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  give  us  any  guidance 
as  to  when  he  expects  the  resolution  to 
come  before  the  Senate  purporting  to  fix 
the  ratio  of  standing  committees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  not  be  this 
week. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  intend 
that  it  be  brought  in  on  Monday  or  after 
Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  not  say  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  the  information 
available.  I  wish  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senate  that 
plenty  of  notice  will  be  given  before  any 
action  is  taken  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  is  aware  that  some  of  us  have  a 
desire  that  we  be  given  an  opportimlty 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed;  not  only 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but  other 
Senators  as  well. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  indeed- 
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HBCESS 


Mr.  MANSTIiXC  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
I  make  that  requast  because  I  understand 
the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  has  been 
cleared  by  all  slc|es  concerned,  that  the 
nomination  Is  on  the  way  to  the  Senate, 
and  as  a  courtest  I  would  like,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distingxilshed  minor- 
ity leader,  to  call  up  that  nomination  this 
afternoon  and  dis|x>se  of  it.  I  assume  that 
win  occur  in  the  next  half  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senate  will 
stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Thereupon  (at  i  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock 
and  47  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  pfflcer  (Mr.  Mansfield 
in  the  chair) . 


i 


WESSlAOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  (3eisler,  onje  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFEFIRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  rnessages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  tlie  app|-opriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  S^iate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of!  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  ^legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  foil. 

Mr.  BYRD  of!  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  u|ianimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded, i 

The  PRESIDIjJG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  orderqd. 


EXECUT^  SESSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  ^Ir.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  ptoceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business. 

The  motion  wais  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


I 

DEPARTMENT  <)P  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  an^  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  J^nance,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  jfrom  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  who  Is  imfortxuuitely  at  home 
with  the  flu,  I  a^k  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Chair  la^  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  tie  President  of  the 
United  States  coaceming  the  nomina- 


tion of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Barr  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  nominate  Joseph  W.  Barr,  of  In- 
diana, to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  which  ofQce  he  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  9,  1969. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Joseph 
W.  Barr,  who  is  a  native  of  my  State  of 
Indiana,  will  probably  be  the  last  Demo- 
cratic Cabinet  appointment  in  this  Dem- 
ocratic administration,  at  least  the  last 
to  come  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

I  have  known  Joseph  Barr  for  many 
years;  in  fact,  we  had  the  opportimlty 
to  proceed  together  in  political  life,  be- 
ginning in  1958  in  a  very  energetic,  de- 
lightful campaign,  as  a  result  of  which 
we  both  came  to  Washington. 

Following  a  term  as  Representative 
from  the  11th  District  of  Indiana,  after 
the  election  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1960,  Mr.  Barr  became  the  direct  con- 
gressional liaison  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, while  Henry  H.  Fowler  was 
Under  Secretary.  Later  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Fol- 
lowing that,  as  President  Johnson's  first 
appointee  in  the  new  administration,  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Then  when  Henry  H.  Fowler  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  April  1965, 
Barr  was  moved  back  to  Treasury  at 
Fowler's  request  to  become  Under  Secre- 
tary, in  charge  of  administration  and 
congressional  relations.  When  Secretary 
Fowler  resigned  last  month,  Joe  Barr  be- 
came Acting  Secretary.  Now  with  nomi- 
nation by  President  Johnson  and  con- 
firmation by  this  body,  he  will  add  a  too- 
brief  period  as  one  in  the  line  of  Treas- 
ury Secretaries  dating  back  to  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Joe  Barr's  record  In  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  is 
distinguished  and  impressive.  A  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  with  economic  degrees  from 
both  DePauw  University  in  his  native 
Indiana  and  from  Harvard,  Joe  Barr  has 
been  an  Important  and  skillful  spokes- 
man for  the  Johnson  administration  on 
such  complicated  and  controversial  mat- 
ters as  tax  policy,  regulation  of  interest 
rates,  and  Federal  spending  in  relation 
to  inflation  or  depression  in  the  econ- 
omy. He  has  appeared  many  times  be- 
fore congressional  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  Senate  and 
House  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Independence  and  forthiightness  are  a 
trademark  of  both  his  personal  and  pro- 


fessional Character.  He  Is  a  man  given 
less  to  ideology  than  to  performance. 
It  is  observed  In  Mr.  Barr's  biography 
appearing  In  Current  Biography  for  Jan- 
uary 1968,  that  Mr.  Barr  was  probably 
one  of  the  few  students  of  Sumner  H. 
Sllchter  at  Harvard,  where  he  earned 
a  M.A.  degree  in  1941  In  theoretical 
economics,  "who  refused  to  accept  the 
professor's  thesis  that  strong  inflation- 
ary pressures  are  inevitable  in  a  full- 
employment  economy." 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  this  body  hold  the 
highest  esteem  for  Mr.  Barr's  integrity 
and  professional  competence,  and  join 
with  me  in  voicing  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident's nomination  of  Mr.  Barr  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  biography  of  Mr. 
Barr  as  it  appears  in  Current  Biography 
for  January  1968,  presents  an  Informa- 
tive and  clear  picture  of  this  remarkable 
and  talented  public  servant.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joseph  Walker  Babh 

The  chief  of  Congressional  relations  at  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Is  Joseph  W.  Barr,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  department,  who  came  to  the  poet  In^ 
April  1965  with  a  background  of  wide  train- 
ing and  experience  In  economics,  politics, 
and  government.  After  taking  degrees  in 
economics  at  DePauw  and  Harvard  univer- 
sities, he  helped  to  manage  businesses  owned 
by  his  family  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
he  Is  still  an  officer  In  three  of  the  com- 
panies: the  O.  L.  Barr  Grain  Company,  the 
Barr  Development  Corporation,  and  the  Merz 
Engineering  Company.  Serving  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  1958  to  1960,  he 
established  an  outstanding  record  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  He  assisted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  liaison  work  with  Congress  from 
1961  until  1964,  when  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. In  his  present  post  as  the  Treasury's 
lobbyist  on  Capitol  Hill  he  Is  an  Important 
spokesman  for  the  Johnson  administration 
on  such  complicated  and  controversial  mat- 
ters as  tax  pMDllcy.  regulation  of  interest  rates, 
and  federal  spending  in  relation  to  Inflation 
or  depression  in  the  economy.  As  Under  Sec- 
retary he  also  handles  the  overall  administra- 
tion o(  the  Treasury  in  behilf  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Powler. 

Joseph  Walker  Barr  was  born  In  Vlncennes, 
Indiana  on  January  17.  1918.  to  Oscar  Lynn 
Barr  and  Stella  Florence  (Walker)  Barr.  At 
DePauw  University  In  Greencastle.  Indiana, 
where  he  majored  in  economics,  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree,  along  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key.  m  1939.  He  did  his  graduate  work  in 
theoretical  economics  at  Harvard  University 
and  earned  his  M.A.  degree  there  in  1941.  It 
has  been  obseri-ed  that  Barr  was  probably  one 
of  the  few  students  of  Sumner  H.  Sllchter  at 
Harvard  who  refused  to  accept  the  professor's 
thesis  that  strong  inflationary  pressures  are 
inevitable  In  a  full-employment  economy. 

Barr  was  the  commander  of  a  submarine 
chaser  in  the  Mediterranean  during  World 
War  II  and  won  a  Bronze  Star  for  sinking  a 
German  sub  at  Anzio.  Discharged  from  the 
Navy  :n  October  1946  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander,  he  returned  home  to  help 
manage  his  family's  businesses  in  grain  ele- 
vators, farm  equipment  financing,  banking, 
theater  operation,  and  real  estate.  He  also 
participated  in  community  affairs,  serving  at 
various  times  as  a  member  of  the  Central  In- 
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dlana  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
an  adviser  to  the  local  juvenile  court,  a  di- 
rector of  Planner  Hovise.  and  state  chairman 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  He  also 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Marlon  County  (In- 
diana) Democratic  Conmilttee. 

In  1958  Barr  was  nominated  to  run  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  the  Congressional  seat 
held  by  Republican  Charles  B.  Brownson  In 
Indiana's  Eleventh  District,  which  Brown- 
son  had  carried  in  1956  with  59.4  percent  of 
the  vote.  Upsetting  precedent  in  the  tradi- 
tionally Republican  district,  Barr  defeated 
Brownson  by  a  vote  of  113.674  to  104.5M. 
He  took  his  seat  In  Congress  on  January  3. 
1959  and  was  assigned  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  His  voting  record  in 
the  Klghty-slxth  Congress  was  liberal  for  a 
man  of  his  business  background  but  conserv- 
ative for  a  Northern  urban  Democrat.  During 
his  first  year  he  voted  with  the  Republican - 
Southern  Democrat  conservative  coalition  36 
percent  of  the  time,  and  he  was  in  opposition 
to  the  DemocraUc  majority  In  23  percent  of 
his  votes.  On  one  occasion  he  was  one  of  four 
Democrats  In  the  House  who  voted  with  the 
Republicans  to  sustain  an  Eisenhower  veto 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  overridden. 
Labor  organizations  rated  Barr's  overall  rec- 
ord as  being  75  percent  In  accord  with  union 
legislative  preferences. 

His  knowledge  of  economics  gave  Barr  un- 
usual statiire  for  a  flrst-term  Congressman. 
Chairman  Brett  Spence  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  leaned  heavily  on  his 
assistance,  sending  him  on  fact-gathering 
expeditions  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  ]?tederal  Reserve  Board,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
and  Barr  helped  to  write  and  defend  legis- 
lation creating  the  Inter-American  Bank  and 
the  International  Development  Association. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  provide  an  answer 
when  a  fellow  Congfressman  asked  If  the 
United  Statea  could  afford  to  transfer  gold 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the 
World  Bank,  he  conducted  an  eighteen- 
month  study  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  partlciilarly  as  it  relates  to  the 
overseas  programs  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  his  major  conclusions,  reached  with  the 
help  of  John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  the  Harvard 
economist,  was  that  a  lack  of  regular,  clear, 
up-to-date  Information  hampered  the  very 
discussion  of  the  subject.  He  recommended 
that  the  balance  of  jjayments  be  made  an 
Integral  consideration  of  the  national  budget 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  projecting  the 
balance  of  payments  for  each  fiscal  year. 

"Unlike  the  vast  majority  of  freshmen 
Congressman."  vn-ote  Ephralm  Kahn.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  banking  maga- 
zine Burroughs  Clearing  House  (June  1964). 
"his  ability  ttnd  his  flair  both  for  getting 
things  done  and  for  getting  along  with  peo- 
ple was  recognized  by  the  leadership  of  the 
House.  Including  the  late  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
bum."  Among  those  he  Impressed  on  Capitol 
Hill  was  John  F.  Kennedy,  then  a  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  shared  with  Barr 
an  Interest  In  the  United  Negro  CoUege  Fund, 
among  other  caiises.  Barr  supported  Ken- 
nedy's Presidential  aspirations  and  cam- 
paigned for  him  in  1960.  On  November  7, 
1960,  when  Kennedy  was  elected  President, 
Barr  himself  lost  his  House  seat  to  Republi- 
can Donald  R.  Bruce,  who  received  154,676 
votes  to  Barr's  133,153. 

When  Barr  relinquished  his  seat  in  the 
House,  President  Kennedy  appointed  him 
assistant  to  Henry  W.  Fowler,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Fowler's  Jobs  were 
to  superi-lse  administrative  detaU  at  the 
Treasury  and  to  handle  the  department's 
relations  with  Congress.  Barr  took  over  the 
latter  task  almost  completely  for  Fowler,  and 
he  helped  to  prepare  many  of  the  legislative 
proposals  that  he  carried  to  Capitol  Hill, 
Including  highly  technical  bills  concenUng 
Federal  Reserve  control  of  vault  cash  and 


reserve  dty  classification  and  controversial 
meaaurea  on  tax  refonn  and  increases  in  the 
statutory  debt  limit.  In  presenting  the  pro- 
posals to  senators  and  representatives,  Barr 
proved  himself  a  disarming  tactician,  capa- 
ble of  exerting  his  powers  of  persuasion  with- 
out alienating  those  on  whom  the  powers 
were  used.  "Even  those  against  whom  he 
fought  the  hardest— the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  for  example,  over  last  year's 
proposal  to  withhold  taxes  on  interest  pay- 
ments," Eileen  Shanahan  observed  In  the 
New  York  Times  (July  29.  1963).  "emerged 
from  the  struggle  both  liking  and  respecting 
him. " 

On  July  22,  1963  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  he  Intended  to  nominate  Barr 
to  the  M0,OOO-per-year  chairmanship  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  when 
that  post  became  vacant  in  Augvist  1963. 
When  August  came,  however,  Barr  was  busier 
than  ever  at  the  Treasury,  trying  to  push  tax 
legislation  and  other  Treasury-supported 
bills  through  Congress,  and  the  FDIC  post 
was  still  vacant  when  Kennedy  died  in  No- 
vember 1963.  Finally,  on  January  14,  1964 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  the  first 
appointment  of  his  administration,  named 
Barr  to  the  FDIC  chairmanship,  and  Barr 
assumed  the  poet  nine  days  later. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, one  of  the  first  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal  agencies,  was  established  in 
1933  to  promote  stability  in  the  banking 
system  in  the  United  States  by  restoring  and 
maintaining  the  confidence  of  depositors. 
The  corporation  gives  absolute  protection 
against  the  hazard  of  bank  failure  by  insur- 
ing every  account  in  participating  banks  up 
to  »15,000.  Banks  that  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  must  have  FDIC  in- 
surance, and  non-member  banks  may  obtain 
it  if  they  satisfy  FDIC  requirements.  When 
Barr  took  office,  13.621  banks — about  97  per- 
cent of  all  banks  in  the  United  States— were 
participating  In  the  FDIC  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  Barr,  taking  steps  to  make 
the  corporation  a  national  source  and  de- 
poaltory  for  financial  statistics,  increased  its 
annual  expenditure  on  research  from  $250,- 
000  to  $1,000,000.  He  initiated  a  two-year  se- 
ries of  conferences  to  establish  closer  rapport 
between  state  banking  supervisors  and  the 
FDIC,  and  he  sought  to  establish  an  Intern- 
ship program  that  would  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  national  reserve  of  eco- 
nomic experts  with  experience  in  government. 
Participants  In  the  proposed  program  would 
spend  four  years  at  graduate  school  and  an- 
other four  years  rotating  through  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  FDIC.  Some  might  then  enter 
careers  in  government,  but  most  would  go 
into  academic  life,  business,  or  other  civilian 
careers  and  be  on  call  for  up  to  four  years  of 
service  to  the  government  when  needed. 

When  the  First  State  Bank  of  Dell  City. 
Texas  collapsed  In  July  1964.  the  FDIC.  at 
Barr's  direction,  moved  in  to  keep  the  bank 
In  operation  untU  such  time  as  local  busi- 
nessmen were  ready  to  take  over  the  enter- 
prise. It  was  the  first  Instance  of  the  FDIC 
actually  running  a  bank  since  1935.  When 
the  Frontier  Bank  of  Covelo.  California  was 
declared  Insolvent  In  the  summer  of  1964. 
Barr  made  another  departure  from  iisual  fkjI- 
Icy.  So  that  checks  written  by  the  bank's 
depositors  would  continue  to  clear  without 
Interruption,  a  branch  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  was  set  up  without  delay  In  a  trailer 
next  to  the  bank. 

Altogether  seven  banks  failed  In  1964.  and 
another  four  were  declared  insolvent  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1965.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  investigation  subcommittee  on  March 
11,  1967.  Barr  noted  three  factors  in  the  fail- 
ures: "Dishonest  activities,  acquisition  of 
bad  assets  financed  by  high-cost  funds  not 
received  in  the  usual  course  of  bxislness  and 
carried  as  certificates  of  deposits,  and  sudden. 


unsavory  shifts  In  bank  control."  Other  testi- 
mony at  the  subcommittee  hearings  Indi- 
cated that  some  racketeers  were  Invading  the 
banking  field  and  using  it  as  a  respectable 
fence  for  "hot"  money.  (The  oddest  of  the 
FDIC's  encounters  with  the  underworld  came 
when  it  took  over  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt 
First  National  Bank  of  Marlln.  Texas  and 
found  itself  the  custodian  of  a  Houston 
brothel. >  To  prevent  and  detect  crimes  In 
banking.  Barr  established  an  investigative 
unit  within  the  FDIC  and  Improved  the 
agency's  liaison  vrtth  the  Department  of 
Justice.  At  his  urging  Congress  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  insured  banks  to  repvort  any  and 
all  changes  In  ownership. 

Only  about  one  in  seven  of  the  banks  In- 
sured by  the  FDIC  Is  also  examined  by  the 
agency,  the  others  falling  under  the  prior 
Jurisdiction  of  either  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
national  banks  insxued  by  the  FDIC.  about 
4.800  In  number,  are  supervised  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency.  About  6,900  of  the 
Insured  state-chartered  banks  are  inspected 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Only  the  re- 
maining state  banks  are  regulated  as  well  as 
Insured  by  the  agency.  The  overlapping 
Jurisdictions  of  the  three  agencies  have  long 
engendered  inter-agency  rivalry,  and  during 
Barr's  tenure  at  the  FDIC  open  conflict  often 
flared  between  him  and  James  J.  Saxon,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  In  a  speech  in 
October  1964,  for  example.  Saxon  called  for 
a  sharp  curtailment  of  federal  regulatory 
control  of  state  banks,  and  Barr  at  a  news 
conference  replied  that  what  Saxon  wanted 
would,  in  effect,  be  a  return  to  the  "wildcat 
banking"  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On 
other  occasions,  Barr  charged  that  the  Comp- 
troUer's  office  denied  the  FDIC  access  to  bank 
examination  reports  and  Saxon  accused  Barr 
of  making  "political  footballs"  out  of  nation- 
al bank  failures. 

In  April  1965,  when  Henry  H.  Fowler  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Barr  was  moved 
back  to  the  Treasury  at  Fowler's  request  to 
become  Under  Secretary,  in  charge  of  admin- 
istration and  Congressional  relations.  In 
July  1965  Barr  went  before  the  fiscal  policy 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  present  the  Johnson 
Administration's  view  that  the  government 
could  spend  more  money  on  the  Viet  Nam  war 
without  raising  taxes  or  causing  infiatlon. 
and  he  even  hinted  that  a  tax  reduction 
might  be  possible  in  1966.  Thirteen  months 
later,  however.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Barr  gave  the  first 
indication  that  the  Administration  planned 
to  seek  a  tax  increase  to  pay  for  the  war  and  « 
prevent  inflation. 

On  June  1,  1967  Barr  argued  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  favor  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  controversial  bill 
to  appropriate  federal  funds  for  election  cam- 
paign financing.  Ptunmeled  with  what  Walter 
Plncus  in  the  Washington  Post  ( Jtine  2,  1967) 
called  "a  withering  volley  of  questions  and 
criticism"  from  the  Senators,  Barr  was  forced 
to  admit  several  deficiencies  in  the  proposed 
legislation  but  he  nonetheless  urged  its  Im- 
mediate passage.  On  Augtist  7,  1967  he  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
subcommittee  on  consumer  affairs  In  favor  of 
legislation  that  would  force  any  company 
making  loans  or  extending  credit  to  con- 
sumers to  state  clearly  not  only  the  rate  of 
Interest  but  also  the  cumulative  cost.  "The 
consumer  now  finds  it  Impossible  to  select 
from  all  the  credit  sources  available  that 
one  which  Is  cheapest  or  best  for  his  needs 
.  .  .  ,"  he  pointed  out.  "Such  confusion  in  a 
$13-billion  consumer  purchase  category  is  not 
In  the  national  Interest." 

Barr  has  taken  a  sp>ecial  Interest  in  the 
federal  program  that  guarantees  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  to  college  students  by 
banks  and  other  private  lenders.  When  tb« 
program  began  In  1965  tight  credit  condi- 
tions made  lenders  cautious  about  parUdpet- 
ing  in  It  and  Its  progress  was  lethargic.  A 
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special  committee,  headed  by  Bair.  was  es- 
tablished to  solve  th#  problems  In  the  pro- 
gram and  And  ways  to  make  It  more  effective. 
On  February  4,  1967.  In  a  speech  to  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking.  Barr  outlined  a  plan  that  would 
make  It  poeslble  for  ai  college  student  with  a 
satisfactory  academic  record  to  borrow  money 
directly  from  the  federal  government 
to  finance  his  studied.  The  money  would  be 
paid  back  as  extra  Income  taxes  during  the 
course  of  the  student's  working  life.  Repay- 
ments would  vary  In  ^cordance  with  the  In- 
come of  the  Indlvldifil.  Students  who  went 
on  to  become  wealth*  wo\ild  pay  back  more 
than  they  borrowed.  While  others  might  pay 
back  less. 

Barr's  approach  to  economics  and  politics 
has  been  categorized  as  "moderate  liberal." 
A  writer  In  the  New  York  Times  (April  20. 
1965)  called  him  "a  kind  of  Rexford  Guy 
Tugwell  of  New  Deal  days  who  does  not  ac- 
cept that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
an  Immutable  econofnlc  dictum  that  must 
work  at  all  times  and  In  all  circumstances." 
His  mastery  of  poUtlcJl  string  pulling  Is  part- 
ly explained  by  his  pleasant,  handsome  ap- 
pearance and  his  extroverted  personality.  In 
which  an  outward  nuberance  Is  combined 
with  an  lAtense  Inner jdrlve. 

Joseph  "W"  Barr  an<l  the  former  Beth  Ann 
WlUlston  of  Indlanabolls  were  married  on 
September  3.  1939.  xfiey  have  five  children: 


Secretary,  and  express  my  esteem  for 
Henry  H.  Powler,  who,  after  many  years 
of  public  service  and  many  years  of  dili- 
gent work  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  has  now  retired  to  private 
life. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional  re- 
marks concerning  Mr.  Barr  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pres- 
ident will  be  so  notified. 


Bonnie   (Mrs.  Mich 
sepb  Wllllston.  Eliza 
Hamilton.  The  Barra 
and  have  seen  most 


GlUlom).  Cherry.  Jo- 
th  Eugenia,  and  Lynn 
e  camping  enthusiasts 
f  the  United  States  In 
pursuing  their  outdoor  recreation.  "In  the 
process  we  all  got  the!  feel  of  this  great  coun- 
try," Barr  has  written.  "I  had  seen  most  of 
It  at  one  time  or  anjother  but  never  before 
had  I  had  the  chancJE  to  live  so  close  to  it. 
There  Is  no  better  fray  to  understand  it." 
Barr  is  an  Episcopalian  and  In  Indianapolis 
he  served  as  clerk  ot  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church.       f 
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Whos  Who   in  America.    1966-67. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vi;-ginla.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  urging 
and  recommending  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barr  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  believe  he  is  an  able 
public  oflBcial.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
him. 

I  take  this  occasion  also  to  comment 
on  the  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
a  splendid  Vlrgirian,  the  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Secretary  Fowlei  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps, as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  a 
highly  distinguished  Virginian  who 
served  first  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, then  became  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
later  resigned  from  that  position  to  be- 
come a  Member  df  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  His  pame  is  Carter  Glass, 
and  he  served  in  this  body  with  great 
distinction  for  som«  24  years. 

I  feel  that  Secretfiry  Fowler  has,  by  his 
ability  and  his  diligence  to  duty,  added 
luster  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  native. 

The  people  of  Virginia,  I  feel,  are 
proud  of  Joe  Fowlpr,  just  as  they  were 
proud  of  Carter  Gl|iss  when  he  served  in 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barr  is  con- 
sidered today,  I  add  my  words  of  com- 
mendation of  Mr.  Barr,  the  new  Treasury 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing today's  session  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  accept  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  print  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  announce  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
January  1,5.  on  the  nomination  of  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  of  Alaska  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  room, 
room  1202  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Public  interest  in  Governor 
nickel's  nomination  has  been  so  great 
that  it  became  apparent  that  the  com- 
mittee's regular  hearing  room  is  not  large 
enough  for  these  hearings. 

Senators  interested  in  filing  a  state- 
ment or  otherwise  participating  in  the 
hearings  are  requested  to  inform  the 
committee  staff  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
15th  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  orderly 
scheduling  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  a  Member 
of  this  body  whose  State  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  are  truly  na- 
tionwide in  scope,  ranging  as  they  do 
from  conservation  in  the  broadest  sense, 
Including  national  parks,  historic  sites, 
and  outdoor  recreation  in  general,  to  oil 


import  controls.  He  has  jurisdiction  over 
more  than  700  million  acres  of  Federal 
lands,  including  their  incalculable  sur- 
face and  mineral  resou^Ses,  and  over  the 
development  of  the  vast  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

He  administers  the  water  pollution 
control  program  and  is  more  directly 
concerned  than  is  any  other  single  Cabi- 
net officer  with  the  increasingly  critical 
problem  of  our  environment.  His  duties 
Include  the  welfare  of  our  American  In- 
dians, and  the  political  and  economic 
development  of  our  offshore  dependent 
areas,  such  as  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, as  well  as  administration  of  our 
fish  and  wildlife  programs,  including 
commercial  fisheries. 

Certainly,  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are 
among  the  most  far-reaching  of  any  of- 
ficer of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  exercises  that  power 
and  fulfills  those  responsibilities  is  a 
matter  of  direct  concern  for  this  genera- 
tion and  for  future  generations. 

Governor  Hickel  has  been  very  active 
In  Alaska,  and  his  nomination  by  Pres- 
ident-elect Nixon  has  called  forth  a  great 
many  expressions  of  interest  from  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's hope  that  the  hearings  on  his 
nomination  will  serve  as  a  forum  for  an 
expression  of  the  nominee's  philosophy 
and  concept  of  the  extremely  important 
office  for  which  he  has  been  designated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Gov- 
ernor Hlckel  with  which  I  have  been 
supplied  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biography  of  Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel 

Walter  Joseph  Hlckel  was  bom  in  ClaSln, 
Kansas,  on  August  18,  1919,  the  son  of  Robert 
A.  and  Emma  Hlckel,  and  the  third  eldest  of 
their  ten  children.  His  parents  were  tenant 
farmers  on  the  flat  lands  of  the  North  Bend 
area.  Attended  grade  school  and  high  school 
In  Claflin,  participating  in  football,  track  and 
boxing.  In  1938  he  won  the  Kansas  Golden 
Gloves  Welterweight  Championship. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  bought  a  Claflln 
Insurance  business  which  he  sold  In  1940. 

He  married  Janice  Cannon  In  September 
1941.  and  they  had  one  son,  Ted.  Janice  died 
in  August  1943,  after  a  short  Illness. 

In  November,  1945,  Hlckel  married  Ermalee 
Strutz,  the  daughter  of  pioneer  Alaskans,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Strutz  of  Anchorage.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  sons:  Bob  (21) ,  Wally 
Jr.   (20),  Jack  (17),  Joe  (14),  and  Karl  (6). 

Hickel  has  been  a  builder,  developer  and 
civic  leader  since  1946.  He  started  his  busi- 
ness career  by  building  homes.  Later  he  built, 
operated  and  developed  rental  units,  residen- 
tial areas  and  hotels. 

He  Is  a  member  of  The  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, B.P.O.  Elks  Lodge,  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States.  Washington  Athletic  Club 
(served  on  Board  of  Governors  In  1961  and 
1962),  and  Capitol  Hill  Club  of  Washington, 
DC. 

Served  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce's  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee, r;hainnan  of  the  Board  of  Anchorage 
Natural  Gas  Company,  a  trustee  of  the  Alaska 
Methodist  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Gonzaga  University. 

For  ten  years  he  served  as  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  for  Alaska.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  flght  for  statehood,  and  elected 
Governor  of  Alaska  in  1966. 


January  9,  1969 

NOnCE  OP  HEARINO 

Mr.   ANDERSON.   Mr.   President,  on 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  Tues- 
day, January  14,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Honorable  Theodore  R.  McKeldln  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  ajn. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
January  10,  1969.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  January  9,  1969: 

California   Debris   Commission 
Col.  George  D.  Pink,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
'  V.3.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
DebrU  Commission,  xmder  the  provisions  of 
section   1   of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  1,  1893  (27  Stat.  507)    (33  U.S.C.  661), 
vice  Col.  Crawford  Young,  reassigned. 
Foreign  Skbvicx 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  In  the  Foreign  Service 
to  the  classes  indicated: 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1: 
Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
Emerson  M.  Brown,  of  Michigan. 
Theodore  L.  BUot,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Thomas  R.  Favell,  of  Wisconsin. 
George  W.  Landau,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  F.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  J.  Montllor,  of  New  Jersey. 
Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of  California. 
Francis  T.  UnderhUI,  Jr.,  of  NewJersey. 
Robert  W.  Zlmmermann,  of  the  Durtrlct  of 
Columbia.  ^-/ 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  clarajl  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  Statw  of  America: 
John  A.  Armltage,  of  Tennessee. 
Oscar    V.    Armstrong,    of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 

Ijaurln  B.  Askew,  of  Tennessee. 
Powhatan  M.  Baber,  of  West  Virginia. 
William  G.  Bowdler,  of  Florida. 
Robert  C.  Brewster,  of  Nebraska.  ' 

Robert  L.  Brown,  of  New  Jersey. 
Prank  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  of  Florida.  ^^-^ 

Ernest  J.  Colantonlo,  of  Mas«achus«*«r    ^ 
Alexander  J.  Davit,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prank  J.  Devlne,  erf  New  York. 
Lester  E.  Edmond,  of  Florid*. 
Scott  George,  of  Kentucky,  t 
Robert  Louis  Kinney,  of  Maryland. 
WllUam  E.  Knight  2d.  of  Connecticut. 
Edward  T.  Long,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  W.  Moore,  of  Iowa. 
Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Virginia. 
Alfred  Relfman,  of  Maryland. 
Jordan  T.  Rogers,  of  Maryland. 
Ralph  Scarrltt,  of  Illinois. 
Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont. 
Donald  8.  Splgler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  Stem,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  Hew  York. 
Herbert  B.  Thompson,  of  Callfomta. 
John  L.  Topping,  of  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia. 
Vlron  P.  Vaky,  of  Tbzm. 


Foreign  Service  ofBcers  of  claw  2: 
Terrell  E.  Arnold,  of  California. 
John  R.  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 
Michael  M.  Conlln,  of  California. 
John  J.  Crowley,  Jr.,  of  West  VlrglnU. 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  ConnecUcut. 
Robert  L.  Fvmseth,  of  New  York. 
James  E.  Goodby.  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Ellabeth  J.  Harper,  of  Missouri. 
Loren  E.  Lawrence,  of  Kansas. 
Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 
Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mathlas  J.  Ortwein,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 
Richard  Straus,  of  Maryland. 
Godfrey  Harvey  Summ,  of  Florida. 
wnUam  Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas. 
Charles  T.  York,  of  New  York. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Karl  D.  Ackerman,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  E.  Barbour,  of  Tennessee. 
George  M.  Bennsky,  of  Maryland. 
Joel  W.  Biller,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Patricia  M.  Byrne,  of  Ohio. 
Irving  G.  Cheslaw,  of  Maryland. 
Carleton  S.  Coon,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 
Robert  D.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma. 
John  Otinther  Dean,  of  New  York. 
WiUard  A.  De  Free,  of  Michigan. 
Francois  M.  Dickman,  of  Wyoming. 
William  B.  Dozler,  of  South  Carolina. 
William  B.  Edmondson,  of  Nebraska. 
Richard  K.  Fox,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 
Zachary  P.  Geaneas,  of  New  York. 
Gerald  Goldstein,  of  New  York. 
Dale  E.  Good,  of  Ohio. 
William  C.  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey. 
Leamon  R.  Hunt,  of  Oklahoma. 
Heyward  Isham,  of  New  York. 
Kempton   B.    Jenkins,   of   the   District   ol 
Columbia. 

Kenneth  W.  Knauf ,  of  Maryland. 
John  Krlbay,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Elmer  O.  Kryza,  of  Michigan. 
Joseph  B.  Kyle,  of  Oregon. 
Nicholas  S.  Lakas,  of  Connecticut. 
Hobart  N.  Luppl,  of  Connecticut. 
Sanford  Menter.  of  Texas. 
William  B.  MlUer,  of  Ohio. 
Jacob    M.    Myerson,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

David  Post,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Albert  L.  Sellgmann,  of  Virginia. 
William  B.  Sowash,  of  Ohio. 
Edward  J.  Streator,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Arthur  T.  Tlenken,  of  Virginia. 
William  N.  Turpln,  of  Virginia. 
Stephen  Wlnshlp.  of  MassachusetU. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3 : 
Earl  W.  Bellinger,  of  California. 
Calvin  C.  Berlin,  of  Ohio. 
John  A.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut. 
Goodwin  Cooke,  of  New  York. 
Albert  A.  Francis,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Paul  F.  Gardner,  of  Texas. 
Carl  J.  Grip,  of  California. 
Kenneth  O.  HarrU.  of  West  Virginia. 
Gerald  B.  Helman,  of  Michigan. 
.^^      Herbert  Eugene  Horowitz,  of  New  York. 
^\  JJavld  Adolph  Kom,  of  Missouri. 
GefMd  Lamberty,  of  Wisconsin. 
James  N.  Leaken,  of  California. 
William  H.  Luers,  of  Illinois. 
Beauveau  B.  Nalle,  of  Virginia. 
Jack  R.  Perry,  of  Georgia. 
Robert  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Kenneth  N.  Skoug,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Eugene  8.  Szoj».  of  Maine. 
Harry    E.    T.    Thayer,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Prank  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Marten  H.  A.  van  Heuven,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  E.  Waska,  of  Texas. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Robert  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Robert  S.  Ashford,  of  Florida. 
Tliomas  J.  Barnes,  of  Minnesota. 


8.  Morey  Bell,  of  Virginia. 
John  P.  Blane,  of  Alabama. 
A.  Dana  Bowen,  Jr..  of  Texas. 
Robert  J.  AUen.  Jr..  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  A.  Brown,  of  nUnoU. 
Paul  F.  Canney,  of  Massachusetts. 
Eugene  E.  Champagne,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  R.  Clingenman,  of  Michigan. 
J.  Stewart  Cottman,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Thomas  W.  DavU,  Jr.,  of  California. 
C.  Edward  Dlllery,  of  Washington. 
Paxton  T.  Dunn,  of  Connecticut. 
Alfred  J.  Erdos,  of  Arlaona. 
Thaddeus  J.  Flgura.  of  Ohio. 
Eric  W.Flelsher.  of  Connecticut.      . 
Richard  D.  Porster.  of  Colorado.  *  • 
Wever  Gim.  of  Utah. 
William  B.  Grant,  of  Nfew  Hampshire. 
Clifford  H.  Gross,  of  Minnesota. 
Charles  W.  Grover,  of  New  York. 
C.  Norman  Hanley,  of  Washington. 
Donald  S.  Harris,  of  ConnecUcut. 
Tobias  Hartwlck,  of  Virginia. 
George  R.  Irmlnger,  of  Missouri. 
Chadwlck  Johnson,  of  Massachusfctta. 
Donald  A.  Johnston,  of  New  York/ 
Henry  W.  Kemp,  of  Pennsylva^. 
Henry  A.  Lagasse,  of  New  HampAhlre. 
George  B.  Lambrakis,  of  New  York.        I 
Malcolm  Lawrence,  of  Maryland. 
Louis  J.  Link,  of  Maryland. 
John  Lloyd  3d.  of  New  Jersey. 
Jay  H.  Long,  of  California. 
John  G.  MacCracken.  of  Virginia. 
Franklin  O.  McCord.  of  Iowa. 
Calvin  E  Mehlert,  of  California. 
William  A.  Mitchell,  of  Maine. 
Richard  H.  Morefleld,  of  Calif ornU. 
Ernest  A.  Nagy,  of  California, 
Miss  Geraldlne  M.  Oliva,  of  Oregon. 
John  Patrick  Owens,  of  California. 
James  A.  Parker,  of  Maryland. 
Lawrence  PezauUo,  of  New  York. 
George  R.  Phelan,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 
Miss  Georglana  M.  Prince,  of  lUinoia. 
David  R.  Raynolds,  of  Wyoming. 
Edward  M  Rowell,  of  California. 
Leonard  Sandman,  of  West  Virginia. 
Johp  D.  Scanlan.  of  Hawaii. 
Anthony  E.  Sega,  of  New  York. 
George  B.  Sherry,  of  Virginia. 
R.  Peter  Splcer,  of  Ohio. 
Anthony  E.  Starcevlc,  of  California. 
Andrew  L.  Steigman,  of  New  York. 
Edward  O.  Stellmacher.  of  WUconsln. 
Arthur  M.  Stillman,  of  UUnols. 
Blrney  A  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey. 
Nicholas  G.  W.  Thome,  of  Connecticut. 
David  B,  Tlmmlns,  of  Utah, 
Prank  G.  Trlnka,  al  New  Jersey. 
Allen  R.  Turner,  of  Florida. 
Robert  T.  Wallace,  of  Florida. 
Prontls  B.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Samuel  G.  Wise.  Jr  .  of  Virginia. 
WllUam  M.  Woessner,  of  New  York. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4: 
Francesco  J.  Albert!,  Jr  ,  of  California. 
Donald  M.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 
Charles  E.  Angevine,  of  Colorado. 
James  E.  Baker,  of  Maryland. 
WllUam  G.  Barraclough,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rooert  L.  Barry,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  F.   Beachner,   of   Washington. 
Alan  D.  Berllnd.  of  Virginia. 
Jack  R.  Binns.  of  Washington. 
James  K  Bishop,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
FelU  S.  Bloch.  of  North  Carolina. 
Stephen  M.  Block,  of  Connecticut. 
WllUam  Bodde,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixmibla.  ' 

Paul  H.  Boeker,  of  Ohio. 
Stephen  W.  Bosworth.  of  Vlrglnla- 
M.  Lyall  Breckon.  of  the  District  at  Colum- 
bia. 

John  S.  Brims,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
John  AUen  Buebe,  of  Florida. 
Richard  Irving  Bumham.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Martha  C.  Carbone,  of   Washington. 
James  Richard  Cheek,  ot  Arkansas. 
Paul  M.  Cleveland,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Albert  Collins,  of  New  York- 
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Edwin  O.  Corr,  df  Oklahoma. 

Francis  B.  Coiry,  of  Colorado.     , 

John  R.  Countryman,  of  New  Tork. 

Leroy  B.  Debold,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

R.  Robin  DeLaB^irre,  of  Bl&ryland. 

Jerrold  Mark  Dltn,  of  Washington. 

Richard  J.  Dels,  of  Florida. 

Robert  B.  Diincan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  P.  H.  DUnlop,  of  North  Carolina. 

David  K.  Edmlntter,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  Duncan  Cmmons,  of  Caltfornla. 

Emll  P.  Erlckseix  of  California. 

Raymond  C.  Bwldg,  of  California. 

John  P.  Ferrlter.  of  New  York. 

Jerry  A.  Fowler,  pf  California.  ~ 

Anthony  G.  Freepaan,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  A.  Proebe  jr..  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  Bdwln  I77,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Ralph  H.  Oraner;  of  New  York. 

£me«t  Thomas  Oreene,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  T.  Grey,  jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Olaf  Orobel,  of  IJennessee. 
John  B.  Owynn,  of  Ohio. 
Frank  J.  Haendl«r.  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Jo  Ann  M.  Sallqulst,  of  Wisconsin. 
Samuel  J.  Hamrtck.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 
William  Bruce  Hftrbln,  of  California. 
Martin  G.  Heflln<  of  Florida. 
Charles  Hlgglnsoti.  of  Massachusetts. 
David  C.  Hoi  ton,  jof  Virginia . 
Rlcflard  C.  Howlind,  of  New  York. 
MaMn  W.  Hunijhreys,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  j 

Peter  B.  Johnson!  of  California. 
Samuel  C.  Kelten  of  New  York. 
Moorhead  C.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 
Dalton  V.  KllUoni.  of  California. 
Harmon  E.  Klrbyi  of  Ohio. 
Anthony  S.  Kocbanek,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Norbert  J.  Krleg,  bf  California. 
Kenneth  A.  Kun^,  of  Rhode  Island. 
David  C.  Lacey,  J(r.,  of  California. 
William  A.  K.  Lake,  of  Connecticut. 
William  E.  Landffilr,  of  Ohio. 
James  E.  Leader!  of  Delaware. 
Walter  C.  LenaUan,  of  Oregon. 
Stephen   R.  Lyni.  of  Vermont. 
Charles  T.  Mage4.  of  Michigan. 
Edward  A.  Mainland,  of  California. 
Richard  H.  Martin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ! 

James  K.  Matte^,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
Charles  W.  Maynts,  Jr.,  of  Utah. 
Howard  M.  McEfroy.  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Meltbn,  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  Meresmaii,  of  New  York. 
Harry  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  G.  Murpny,  of  Indiana. 
Lewis  Roy  Miurai,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 
John  D.  Negroportte.  of  New  York. 
Thomas  J.  OlJoniiell.  of  Michigan. 
Gerald  G.  Opllngir,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  D.  Phllllpsl  of  Kansas. 
James  A.  Placke,  of  Nebraska. 


Charles  R.  Pogue^ 
Frederick  S.  Quii 
Alexander  L.  RattI 
Leo  J.  Reddy,  of 


]  of  Indiana. 
,  of  New  York, 
fiy,  of  California, 
sachusetts. 
Fernando  B.  Ronton,  of  California. 
Theodore  B.  Riiss^U,  of  Maine. 
Robert  J.  Ryan,  Jt*..  of  Massachusetts. 
Charles  W.  Schaljer,  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Richard  G.  Scissors,  of  Missouri. 
Robert  E.  Service,  of  California. 
Robert  Lee  Shulet,  of  Nebraska. 
Dudley  O.  SlppreBe,  of  California. 
Michael  B.  Smithi  of  Massachusetts. 
N.  Shaw  Smith,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  W.  Smitq.  of  New  York. 
John  J.  St.  John,  pf  Pennsylvania. 
Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  Massachusetts. 
T.  Blkln  Taylor,  of  Georgia. 
Richard  W.  Tearel  of  Ohio.  ., 

Alan  R.  Thompsoti,  of  Alaska. 
Samuel  B.  Thomson,  of  California. 
John  B.  Tipton,  ot  Illinois. 
Thomas  M.  Tracy^  of  Connecticut. 
Frederick  S.  Vaznfcugh,  of  California. 
Lannon  Walker,  of  CaUfornla. 
E.  Allan  Wendt,  o\  lUinots. 
Walter  O.  West,  o|  Colorado. 
Alfred  J.  White,  o|  New  York. 


Richard  L.  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

Donald  R.  Woodward,  of  California. 

David  E.  Zwelfel,  of  Colorado. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Robert  B.  Alien,  of  Virginia. 

Herbert  T.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Robert  I.  Randolph,  of  California. 

Valentine  E.  ScalUe.  of  New  York. 

James  P.  Sullivan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Noyes  Viets,  of  Texas. 

Mrs,  Melissa  F.  Wells,  of  New  York. 

Herbert  E.  Wilgls,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5 : 

Richard  C.  Alvarado,  of  Texas. 

Henry  R.  Appelbaum.  of  New  York. 

G.  Paul  Belabanls,  of  California. 

Edwin  L.  Barber  III,  of  Virginia. 

Adrian  Anthony  Basora,  of  New  York. 

William  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bradford  Bishop.  Jr..  of  California. 

Robert  J.  Blals,  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  W.  Bleakley,  of  New  York. 

Parker  W.  Borg,  of  Minnesota. 

David  G.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  W.  Buck,  of  New  York. 

James  N.  Bumpus,  of  California. 

Timothy  J.  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 

Duane  C.  Butcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

Ronald  B.  Casagrande,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Castrodale,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  L.  Cheshes,  of  New  York. 

David   P.   N.   Chrlstensen,   of  Nevada. 

John  H.  Chrlstensen,  of  Iowa. 

Malcolm  H.  Churchill,  of  Iowa. 

Harold  P.  Colebaugh,  of  California. 

Peter  Collins,  of  New  York. 

Richard  E.  Combs,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Michael  B.  Cook,  of  New  York. 

Gordon  A.  Cornell,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  P.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 

James  P.  Creagan,  of  Ohio. 

Prank  B.  Crump,  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  H.  Dudley,  of  Florida.  * 

Mark  M.  Easton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  J.  Fischer,  of  Texas. 
Townsend  B.  Friedman,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Samuel   C.   Pramowltt,   of  New  Jersey. 
William  A.   Garland,  of  Maryland. 
Sydney  Goldsmith,  of  New  Jersey. 
Kenneth   A.   Guenther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  E.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

Peter  T.  Hansen,  of  Florida. 

Richard  J.  Harrington,  of  California. 

Richard  J.  Hlgglns,  of  Missouri. 

H.  Kenneth  Hill,  of  CaUfornla. 

John  L.  Hlrsch,  of  New  York. 

Francis  S.   M.   Hodsoll,   of  New   York. 

Robert  Onan  Homme,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  G.  Houdek,  of  IlUnois. 

W.  Nathaniel  Howell,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Henry  H.  Janln,  of  Caltfornla. 

Miss  Karen  D.  Jenkins,  of  Virginia. 

Darryl  N.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 

Ralph  T.  Jonee,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  M.  Joyce,  of  Colorado. 

Gordon  G.  Kaplan,  of  Illinois. 

Peter  R.  Keller,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  K.  Kelley,  of  CaUfornla. 

John  H.  Kelly,  of  Georgia. 

Don  Roland  Klenzle.  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert    H.    Knlckmeyer,    of    Missouri. 

Charles  E.  Lahlguera,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Alphonse  F.  LaPorta,  of  New  York. 

Edward  W.  Lollis  II,  of  Indiana. 

David  L.  Mack,  of  Oregon. 

James  F.  Mack,  of  New  York. 

James    H.    Madden,    of    California. 

James  B.  Magnor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Maresca,  of  Connecticut. 

John  Linden  Martin,   of  Oregon. 

Keith  D.  Martin,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  G.  Martin,  of  Alabama. 

Dwight   N.   Mason,   of  New   Jersey. 

Shlrl  F.  McArthur,  of  Washington. 

Henry  Young  McCown,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  E.   McNamara,  of  New  York. 

Michael  J.  Mercurio,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  A.  G.  Mlchaud,  of  Maryland. 

Bradford  WUUam  Miller,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 


Gerald  Joseph  Monroe,  of  New  Mexico, 

Ccrieman  J.   Nee,  of  Maasachiisetts. 

Donald  R.  Nleml,  of  Wisconsin. 

Richard  M.  Ogden,  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  F.  CHerron,  of  New  York. 

Allan  W.  Otto,  of  lUlnols. 

Edmund  M.  Parsons,  of  Texas. 

Hal  W.  Pattlson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  R.  Pe&le,  of  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Peck,  of  Iowa. 

Vernon  D.  Penner,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Irwin  Pernick,  of  New  York. 

James  DeW.  Perry,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Linda  Margaret  Pfelfle,  of  Maryland. 

Gary  S.  Posz,  of  California. 

Gordan  R.  Powers,  of  Idaho. 

Joseph  A.  Prcsel,  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  M.  Ransom,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  S.  Raycrof  t,  of  New  York. 

James  W.  Reeves,  of  California. 

Charles  W.  Reynolds,  of  California. 

Bruce  C.  Rogers,  of  New  York. 

Richard  C.  Schenck,  of  New  York. 

Richard  T.  Scully,  of  Virginia. 

David  H.  Sblnn,  of  Washington. 

Leonard  G.  Shurtleff,  of  Massachusetts. 

Alexander  K.  Sleght,  of  Connecticut. 

Gerald  E.  Snyder,  of  Florida. 

John  D.  Stempel,  of  Indiana. 

John  Todd  Stewart,  of  California. 

Garett  Gordon  Sweany,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Swift,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  Taher.  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  Daniel  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Patrick  N.  Theros.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Victor  L.  Tomseth,  of  Oregon. 

George  A.  Trail  in,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  A.  Trelchel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Miss  Theresa  A.  TuU,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  Way  Vincent,  of  IlUnois. 
Thomas  J.  Wajda,  of  Ohio. 
H.  Francis  Wanning  III,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  V.  Ward,  of  Florida. 
Stephen  E.  Ward,  of  New  Jersey. 
Alexander  P.  Watson,  of  Massachusetts. 
Haven  N.  Webb,  of  Tennessee. 
James  C.  Whitlock,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 
Leonard  P.  Willems,  of  Wyoming. 
David  S.  WUson,  of  California. 
Nathaniel  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  A.  B.  Winder,  of  Indiana. 
John  M.  Yates,  of  Washington. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5  and  con- 
sular    officers     of     the     United     States     of 
America: 

Norman  L.  Achilles,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  D.  Belt,  of  Ohio. 
John  M.  Besboar,  of  Colorado. 
John  H.  Plncher,  of  Illinois. 
Jay  R.  Grahame,  of  New  York. 
Robert  F.  Illlng,  of  California. 
Stephen  TUlman  Johnson,  of  California. ' 
James  H.  Lassiter,  of  California. 
W.  Graham  Matson,  Jr.,  of  California. 
William  L.  Swing,  of  North  CaroUna. 
Stephen  B.  Watklns,  of  Connecticut. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6 : 
Wendell  L.  Belew,  of  California. 
Robert  B.  Boettcher,  of  Texas. 
Victor  H.  Borcherdt  III,  of  Colorado. 
Miss   Mlchele   M.   Bova,   of   Maryland. 
Miss  Mary  Rose  Brandt,  of  Oregon. 
Kent  N.  Brown,  of  California. 
Miss  ComeUa  Anne  Bryant,  of  Florida. 
WUUam  S.  Butcher,  of  Ohio. 
Malcolm  Heaton  Butler,  of  Texas. 
Robert  J.  Carroll,  of  Connecticut. 
James  W.  Carter,  of  Texas. 
Emll  Castro,  of  New  York. 
Bruce  W.  Clark,  of  California. 
Hervey  Parke  Clark,  Jr.,  of  CaUfornla. 
Heibert  A.  Cochran,  of  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Mary  Teresite  Currie,  of  New  York. 
Timothy  E.   Deal,   of  California. 
Rust  M.  Demlng,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
James  P.  Dodd,  of  Kentucky. 
Jerry  L.  Dodson,  of  CaUfornla. 
Robert  S.  DrtscoU  IV,  of  New  York. 
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David  J.  Dunford,  of  Connecticut. 
Stephen  M.  Ecton.  of  New  York. 
Robert  C.  Pelder,  of  New  York. 
Miss  M.  DeU  Fleming,  of  Louisiana. 
Thomas  Austin  Forbord,  of  California. 
Charles  W.  Freeman.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
Brian  R.  F^lme8s.  of  Connecticut. 
Thomas  P.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  L.   Gallagher,  of  California. 
A.  Lester  Glad,  of  CaUfornla. 
Miss    April    Glasple,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Ralph  D.  Griffin  II,  of.  Missouri. 
Miss  Patricia  L.  Guyer,  of  California. 
Michael  J.  Hablb,  of  New  York. 
Terry  D.  Hansen,  of  Utah. 

David  L.  Hobbs,  of  California. 

Miss  Katherine  A.  Horberg,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  M.  Hornblow,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  C.  Hubbard,  of  Alabama. 

Louis  P.  Janowskl,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  D.  Johnson,  of  Missouri.  ^^ 

Peter  R.  Jones,  of  California.     ., 

LouU  A.  Kunzig  lU,  of  Texas. 

Donald  B.  Kursch,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Leonard,  of  Connecticut. 
E.  Mark  Linton,  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  Macklln,  Jr.,  of  CaUfornla. 

Rafael  L.  Marin,  of  New  York. 

John  D.  Marks,  of  New  Jersey. 

G.  Eugene  Martin,  of  New  York. 

Robert  M.  Maxim,  of  New  York. 

Howard  L.  McGowan,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  Keller  McKee,  of  Illinois. 

Norman  D.  McLennan,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  W.  Mueller,  of  Connectl«jjt. 

Miss  Marilyn  L.  Muench,  of  Idaho. 

Patrick  A.  Mulloy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  L.  Hesvlg,  of  Minnesota. 

Walter  M.  Nothels,  of  California. 

Robert  S.  Pace,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Stephen  Pastorlnt^,  of  California. 

B.  Donovan  Plcard,  of  Alabama. 

PaxU  P.  Pllkouskas,  of  New  York. 

Arnold  L.  Raphel,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  PhUUp  Rohfuss,  of  Washington. 

Lionel  A.  Rosenblatt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herman  J.  Rossi  m,  of  Washington. 

John  R.  Savage,  of  California. 

Raymond  G.  H.  Seltz,,  of  Texas. 

Seton  Shanley,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edrlc  Sherman,  of  California. 

Thomas  H.  Shugart,  Jr.,  of  North  CaroUna. 

Clifton  C.  Stanley,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Michael  C.  Stephen,  of  Ohio. 

Byron  R.  Stephenson,  of  Kansas. 

Larry  C.  Thompson,  of  Oklahoma. 

David  L.  Tlvol,  of  California. 

Kenneth  H.  Torp,  of  Connecticut. 

Douglas  K.  Watson,  of  California. 

Donald  B.  Westmore,  of  Washington. 

Ralph  Wlnstanley  II.  of  Indiana. 

Paul  R.  Wlsgerhof,  of  Colorado. 

Donald  J.  Yellman.  of  Iowa. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Marvin  Qroeneweg,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  Allan  Kohn,  of  New  York. 

David  P.  Matthews,  of  Texas. 

Donald  E.  Mudd,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Sarah  Louise  Nathness,  of  Ohio. 

John  P.  Riley,  of  New  Jersey. 

Davis  R.  Robinson,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  L.  Romanelli,  of  New  York. 
FOKEION   Service 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  for  promotion  in  the  For- 
eign Service  to  the  classes  Indicated: 

Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of 
class  1 : 

Gilbert  P.  Austin,  of  Washington. 

Jay  W.  Glldner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Tennessee. 

George  A.  Rylance,  of  Arizona. 

Hans  N.  Tuch,  of  IlUnois. 

Foreign  Service  Information  offlcers  of 
cla£8  8: 

K.  Marshall  Berg,  of  Iowa. 

William  K.  Braun,  of  Ohio. 

John  8.  OetcheU,  of  CaUfornla. 


Clyde  G.  Hess,  of  Vermont. 
Harold  G.  McConeghey,  of  Virginia. 
Malcolm   McLean,   of  Minnesota. 
J.  Paul  PhllUps  n,  of  Maryland. 
Harold  F.  Schneidman,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Don  R.  Torrey,  of  New  Jersey. 
Foreign    Service    information    officers    of 
cla^s  3: 

Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 
Peter  P.  Bielak,  of  Connecticut. 
James  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Tennessee. 
Ivan  M.  Campbell,  of  California. 
Robert  L.  Chatten,  of  Utah. 
WiUiam  B.  Davis,  of  Michigan. 
WllUam  F.  DeMyer,  of  New  York. 
WUUam   E.   Dietz,   of   the  District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Arthur  8.  Giuliano,  of  New  Jersey. 
Harry  L.   Hughes,   of   the  District   of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 
Harry  H.  Kendall,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Theodore  M.  Liu,  of  Michigan. 
Wllbert  C.   Petty,   of   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Mrs.  Katharine  D.  Ray,  of  Tennessee. 
James  M.  Rentschler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Howard  H.  Russell,  Jr.,  of  North  Dakota. 
Norris  P.  Smith,  of  CaUfornla. 
Perry  J.  StlegUtz,  of  New  York. 
Wilbur  F.  Weeks,  of  Connecticut. 
Foreign    Service    information    offlcers    of 
class  4: 

Sime  H.  Adelman,  of  Ohio. 

Miss    Evelyn    M.    Blickensderfer.    of    New 
York. 

Dlno  J.  Catertnl,  of  Ohio. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  Florida. 

William  H.  Durham,  of  North  Carolina. 

Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leon  Lederer  II,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  D.  Lefkowltz,  of  New  York. 

Frank  A.  Magary,  of  CaUfornla. 

Jad^es  D.  McHale,  of  Massachusetts. 

Hbward  G.  Neuberg,  of  California. 

Edward  T.  Penney,  of  Illinois. 

Ismael  Rivera,  of  Maryland. 

PhUlp  N.  Shepherdson,  of  lUinols. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Slak,  of  Ohio. 

Wesley  D.  Stewart,  of  Ohio. 

Franklin  J.  Tonlnl,  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  C.  Wimmel.  of  Ohio. 

Peter  C.  Wolcott.  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Woznlak,  of  Michigan. 

Foreign    Service    information    offlcers    of 
class  6: 

Robert   J.   Baker,   of   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  K.  Baron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  L.  Bell,  of  Ohio. 

Philip  C.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gilbert  R.  Callaway,  of  Arkansas. 

James  B.  Carroll,  of  Illinois. 

John  D.  Gamer,  of  Arktinsas. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Hanson,  of  California. 

Donald  W.  Hauger.  of  Florida. 

William  L.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Mary  Roberta  Jones,  of  Montana. 

Jerry  E.  Kyle,  of  California. 

A.  Frank  Lattanzl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  Lepperd,  of  Virginia. 

Alan  M.  Lester,  of  Louisiana. 

Gary  G.  Morley,  of  Arkansas. 

Harold  P.  Radday,  of  California. 

John  M.  Reld,  of  VU^lnla. 

Richard  L.  Schott,  of  Kansas. 

Leon  M.  S.  Slawecki,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  Snow,  of  Utah. 

Jon  W.  Stewart,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Telich.  of  California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Townsend,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Daniel  L.  Traub,  of  California. 

Miss  Virginia  L.  Warfleld.  of  California. 

Joel  M.  Woldman,  of  Ohio. 

Foreign    Service    Information    officers    of 
Class  6: 

Peter  J.  Antlco.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Juliet  C.  Antunes,  of  New  York. 

Donald  B.  Cofman,  of  Colorado. 


Miss  Victoria  R.  Cordova,  of  Washington. 
John  A.  Fredenburg,  of  New  York. 
Charles  R.  GostUn,  of  Ohio. 
John  P.  HUdeb'and,  of  Texas. 
Larry  J.  Ikels,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Louise  E.  Kelleher,  of  Massachusett3. 
Steven  J.  Monblatt.  of  New  York. 
Dell  F.  Pendergrast,  of  IlUhols. 
Robert  David  Plotkin,  of  California. 
Carl    D.    Schultz    III,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Smith,  of  California. 

In  the  Coast  Guaeb 
The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain: 

James  H.  Swlnt  Edgar  W.  Dorr 

Stephen  Varanko  Joseph  C.  Fox,  Jr. 

Rudolph  E.  Lenczyk      Nathaniel  P.  Main 
Edward  D.  Cassldy         Vincent  J.  Mitchell 
Robert  L.  Davis,  Jr.        Thomas  C.  Duncan, 
Warren  S.  Petterson  Jr. 

Hardy  M.  Willis  Adam  S.  Zabinskl 

Glenn  L.  Smith  Leonard  M.  Untereln 

Rollin  T.  Young  Thomas  H.  Carter 

John  W.  Yager  William  J.  Brasier 

Gerard  J.  Perron  Edwin  A  Schmidt 

Robert  E.  Ogln  Dudley  C.  Goodwin. 

Samuel  R.  Early  Jr. 

Nelson  W.  Allen  John  P.  OConnell 

Roger  J.  Dahlby  Ross  L.  Moore 

Edward  P.  Boyle  Virgil  W.  Rlnehart 

Edward  F.  Oliver  Robert  E.  DolUver 

John  F.  Mundy,  Jr.        Robert  W.  Durfey 
Prank  E  McLean  Robert  J.  Bosnak 

Robert  F.  Hornbeck       William  P.  Butler,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  ScarboroughLuigi  Colucciello 
Roland  J.  Prappier        Robert  F.  Qoebel 
WUUam  C.  Jefferies       Robert  A.  Duin 
John  C.  Parker  William  H.  Fitzgerald, 

Edward  O.  Ware  Jr. 

Kenneth  B.  Hofstra       Herbert  E.  Lindemann 
Edward  O.  WlUe  Philippe  C.  Gaucher 

George  Schmidt  Darrel  W.  Starr,  Jr. 

Stuart  S.  Beckwlth         Thomas  T.  Wetmore. 
Wayne  E.  Caldwell  in 

Bernle  E.  Thompson      James  8.  Oracey 
IJewferd  W.  Pagel  David  P.  Lauth 

Clarence  R.  Hallberg     Sidney  A.  Wallace 

The  following-named   offlcers  of   the  per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  to  be  professors  in  the 
grade  of  captain : 
Carl  W.  Selln 
John  D.  Crowley 

The  following-named  offlcer  of  the  perma- 
nent   commissioned    teaching    staff    of    the 
Coast    Guard   Academy    to   be   an    associate 
professor  in  the  grade  of  commander: 
Ronald  A.  Wells 

The  following-named  offlcer  of  the  perma- 
nent   conunlssioned    teaching    staff    of    the 
Coast  Guard   Academy   to   be   an   instructor 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander: 
David  A.  Sandell 

The  band  director  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander : 

WUUam  L.  Broadwell 

The  following-named  Reserve  offlcers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Ronald  G.  Shays  Charles  S  Park  III 

David  L.  Prlddy  Jean  A.  Snyder 

Frederick  R.  Heath,     David  O.  Drake 

Jr.  James  D.  Johnson 

James  R.  Norman         Wayne  C    Wheeler 
Gerard  Barton  Charles  W.  Peterson 

WUUam  N.  Zensen       Marc  W    Jacobsen 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander : 

Richard  B.  Wise  WUUam  M.  Devlin 

Leon  Y.  Wald  Michael  Abarbanell 

John  P.  SkUlings  William  F.  Roland 

James  M.  Fournier        Stanley  J.  Walden 
Richard  N.  Abrahams  John  J.  Cadlgan 
Stephen  J.  Dasovlch    John  W.  Duenzl 
Daniel  B.  Charter,        Ronald  C.  KoUmeyer 

Jr.  BasU  D.  Harrington 

Robert  L.  Johanson     Floyd  D.  Hunter 
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Alan  D.  Br««d 
Kenneth  R.  Depper4 

man 
Ira  E.  Thompson 
Ralph  W.  EuBtls 
Edward  F.  Lewla 
Edmund  J.  Splllanet 

Jr.  I 

John  B.  Jonea-  ' 

Bateman,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Overton 


P.  Vlvelroe, 
M.  Palfrey, 


John  M.  Duke,  Jr. 
John  R.  Butler 
Edward  R.  Baum- 

gartner 
David  A.  Corey 


George 

Jr. 
Kennard 

Jr. 

WUlUm  O.  Hlcka 
Clifton  R.  Smith 
Norman  B.  Lynch 
Norman  E.  Cutta 
Barry  C.  Roberts 
Robert  O.  McMahan 
Paul  P.  Bade 


Kenneth  D.  Albrltt<]iil>avld  P.  Bosom  worth 


Qeorge  H.  Oarbe 
Bruce  L.  Solomon 
Thomaa  P.  Schaefer 
Robert  Olllesple 
James  WelsUttel 


Howard  E.  MlchelsoO  Donald  M.  Taub 


Kenneth  D.  Urfer 
Kenneth  E.  White 
Richard  O.  Nelson 
Peter  D.  Corson 
William  R.  Upham 
John  H.  Guest 
James  A.  Atkinson 
Harold  B.  Summey 
Joseph  L.  E. 

Hamilton 
William  H.  Simpson 
E4ward  _Sulllvan.  Jr 
WUUam'Drew 
James  I^.'Schenck 
John  P.  Curry 
Donald  C. 

Cunningham 
Robert  A.  BlUer 
Robert  J.  Ketchel 
Thomas  W. 

Klrkpatrtck 
Walter  W.  White 
James  J.  Rodney  IH 
Brlnton  R.  Shannon 
Roger  P  Hartgen 
George  R.  Oberholtze^ 
Joseph  P.  Smith 
Alan  C.  Dempsey 
John  E.  Decarteret 
Gilbert  E.  Brown.  Jr. 
Gilbert  L.  Aumon 
Ernest  C.  Allen 
Robert  E.  McKew 
Richard  A.  Blackford 
Paul  D.  Henneberry 
John  R.  Ehrmann 


Benjsunln  K.  Schaeffi  r  Edwin  L.  Rahn 
Axel  J.  Hagstrom  Leon  D.  Lawson 

John  H.  Hancock.  Jr.     John  O.  Leatherwood, 
Francis  M.  Coonrod.  Jr. 

Jr. 

The  foUowlng-nanied  ofBcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 


ant commander : 
Leonard  P.  Alcantara 
Robert  M.  Wood 
Paul  A.  J.  MarUno 
Llyod  C.  Burger 
Eugene  L.  Blowers 
Randolph  Dekroney 
Frederick  A.  Hill 
John  A.  Macdonald 
James  F.  Meade 
Robert  H.  Wehr 
John  D.  Vltkauskas 
Jerome  J.  Save! 
Byron  H.  Romine 
Richard  A.  McBrlde 
Richard  A.  Appel- 

baum 
David  A.  Hough 
Eta V  id  L.  Poison 
John  R.  Wallace 
Guy  P.  Clark 
Stephen  P.  Leane 
Richard  J.  Hlnkle 
Dennis  C.  HUllard 
Robert  C.  Eddy 
James  L.  Shanower 
Donald  G.  L&ngrock 
Joseph  C.  Amaral 
Robert  H.  Cassis,  Jr. 
Brent  C.  MUls 
WLUlam  A.  Jansen 


Richard  D.  Olsen 
Don  S.  BelUs 
Charles  W.  Palrcloth 
Lynn  N.  Heln 
Arthur  W.  Wagner 
James  E.  Rlvard,  Jr. 
Leroy  C.  Melberg 
William  M.  Flanders 
John  G.  Stanley 
William  B.  Mohln 
Earle  L.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Kirk  R.  Kellogg 
George  L.  Rettle 
Richard  I.  Rybacki 
Laurence  C.  Klndbom 
Joseph  H.  Wubbold 

in 
William  J.  Brogdon.  Jr 
David  A.  Suml 
Charles  E.  Moorhead 
James  L  McLealsh 
Lawrence  J.  Opeizo 
John  B.  Priel 
JuliAn  W.  Howell 
William  T.  Rockwell, 

Jr. 
Dale  R.  Poster " 
Billy  C.  Read 
Emmerson  E. 
Chambers 
Thomas  L.  Wedge- 
wood 
Jajnes  G.  Wilcox.  Jr. 
Robert  J,  Descouteaux 
Ronald  D.  Morlarty 
Neal  G.  Nelson 


Russell  C.  Warren 
George  A.  Wildes 
Robert  C.  McFarland 
WUllam  F.  Barry 
Jon  D.  King 
Leonard  V.  Dorrlan 
Paul  E.  Versaw 
Francis  A.  Nlcolal 
Peter  A.  Joseph 
Cecil  W.  Gray,  Jr. 
Jonathan  C.  Ide 
Stanley  P.  Powers 
Robert  P.  Muchow 
John  S.  Davis 
Robert  A.  Ferguson 
Douglas  C.  O'Donovan 
WUllam  B.  Stelnback 

U 
Anthony  B.  Ford 
Peter  L.  CoUom 
Macon  T.  Jordan 
Thomas  R.  Brougham 
John  C.  Mldgett,  Jr 
Osier  R.  Tipton 
Donald  J.  Aites 
Karl  W.  Lehrman 
Nolan  C.  Sowell 
Albert  E.  Kauf  mann, 

Jr. 
Earle  W.  Keith  ni 


John  F.  Roeber,  Jr.  Gregory  J.  Sanok 
William  Protsman,  Jr.  Joseph  Marotta 

James  D.  Prout  James  C.  Carpenter 

Robert  T.  WUloughby  DerrUl  R.  Kramer 

John  A.  Randell  Ruloff  W.  Whlteman 

Robert  L.  Ashworth  Kenneth  L.  Lambert- 
John  L.  Patterson  son 

William  A.  Anderson  John  W.  Keith 

Kenneth  E.  Wagner  Frederick  H.  O.  Mayr 

Joseph  D.  Porrlcelll  Ralph  E.  Knorr 

Joseph  F.  Carlia  jack  A.  Eckert 

Robert  E.  Kramek  Hal  M.Floyd 

Brian  P.  Richards  Leeland  N.  Gregg,  Jr. 

James  A.  Hallock,  Jr.  willlam  C.  Donnell 

Thomas  E.  Blank  Donald  H.  Ramsden 

Samuel  J.  Cavallaro  Homer  A.  Purdy 

Thomas  F.  Frlsch-  Richard  P.  Young 

'"an'i  Roger  D.  WUllams 

Adam  J.  Shlrvlnskl  Dennis  G.  McDanlel 

Jamas  M.  Seabrooke  Roger  T.  Ostrom 

Thomas  E.  Bralth-  Donald  F.  Kemner 

^^^  George  H.  Martin 

Jon  A.  Setter  Jerald  L.  Rendall 

Matthew  J.  Barbour,  gtanley  E.  Wood,  Jr. 


Jr. 


John  L.  Bailey 


Joseph  S,  Anderson,  Ronald  C.  Addison 

J'^  ,  «      .  Patrick  H.  Cannon,  J 

Robert  J  Swain  ^^^^  ^  Peasley 

PrancUM.  Blackburn  j^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

?am:rs%illingham  ITZ^r^'"'- 

John^C^T^al^^r''''  J^^R  S^onteU 

John  C.  Tralnor  _, ,j  ,-,   ajji.__ 

II       ij  /-   ra._..i,„-  Donald  C.  Addison 

Harold  G.Fletcher.  j^^es  P.  Hunt 

Geo'rge  E.  Gaul  Pf^'^  Y.  ^^^''^ 

LawrlnceM.Merllno  ??"'<=•  f^!*^/ 

David  A.  Worth  "artln  J^Danko 

T„™.,  r-  ■a^^T„^  Andrew  D.  Webb  III 

wmf^m   ^    ?^mpr  Alexander  C.  McKean, 
William    E.    Zlmmer- 

ntian.  Jr.  _        '  ».  ««       ^ 

Neal  A.  Nicholson,  Jr.  ^'7,°  J^^^„,, 
Chester R.Wawrzynskl  T  ^^h  «  ^??     '^ 

William  B.  Watklis  Sf"^''^"  ^°""  v. 

Mikel  A.  cole  «;<=^"'^  ^  i\"^r 

Allen  E.  RoUand  ^^^^"''^i.^^^l 

James  L.  walker  S!""^"  ^,^"'°'" 

James  A.  Mcintosh  2?°'^"  ^  f  f  *°/  , 

Joseph  H.  Dlscenza  Thomas  H.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

David  H.  Withers  Thomas  W.  Boerger 

Leonard  J.  Plchlnl  Joseph  L.  Valentl 
Arthur  E.  Henn 


John  O.  Schmldtman 


Willlam  S.  Halght 
Charles  W.  Morgan 
Robert  A.  Bast^ 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander: 

WUllam  F.  Merlin 

Bradley  L.  Wood 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander: 

WUllam  P.  Merlin 

The  following-named  Reserve  officer  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  commander: 

William  A.  Publlcover 

In  the  Abmt 
The  following-named  Medical  Corps  offi- 
cers for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

MEDICAL   COBPS 

Col.  WUllam  Henry  Moncrlef,  Jr..  037637, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Thomas  Joseph  Whelan,  Jr.,  059531, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Rufus  L.  Taylor.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  Ust  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

medicai.  cokps 

Rear  Adm.  George  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief 


ed^ 


of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  a 
term  of  four  years  In  accordance  with  the 
provlklons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5137(a). 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  Ust  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5133(b) . 

Secretakt  op  the  "niEAStniT 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Secretart  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  

Robert  C.  Wood,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  which  office  he  was  app>olnted  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Robert  W.  Komer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Turkey, 
to  which  office  be  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  IlUnols,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Equatorial  Guinea,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Indian  Claims  Commission 
Theodore  R.  McKaldin.  of  Maryland,  to 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com^ 
mission,   to  which   office   he   was   appolnti 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Administhator  op  Law  Enporcement 
Assistance 
Patrick   V.   Murphy,   of   New   York,   to  be 
Administrator   of   Law   {Enforcement   Assist- 
ance, to  which  office  he  was  apf>olnted  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Associate  Administrators  op  Law 
Enporcement  Assistance 
Wesley  A.  Pomeroy,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Associate    Administrator    of    Law    Elnforce- 
ment  Assistance,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  G.  H.  Sie,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate  Administrator   of   Law   Enforcement 
Assistance,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Commission  on  Crvn.  Rights 
Hector  P.  Garcia,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,   to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  diiring  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Maurice  D.  Mitchell,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Equal   Employment   OppoBTDNrrY 
Commission 

William  BUI  Brown,  III,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  fiqual  Employment 
Opportunity  Conunlssion  for  the  term  ex- 
piring July  1.  1973,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

U.S.   Court   of   Military   Appeals 

William  H.  Darden.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  1. 
1975,  to  which  office  he  was  appK>lnted  dur- 
ing the   last  recess  of  the  Senate. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  January  9,  1969: 

Department  or  the  TBeasust 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. — Genesis  1:1. 

Almighty  God,  creator  and  sustainer 
of  this  wonderful  universe  in  which  we 
live,  hour  after  hour  Thou  art  speaking 
to  us  and  day  after  day  Thou  art  seeking 
to  lead  us.  Help  us  to  hear  and  to  heed 
Thy  word  and  to  so  respond  to  the 
leading  of  Thy  spirit  that  the  paths  to 
peace  may  become  plain  and  the  ways 
of  working  together  for  freedom  and 
justice  may  be  made  known  to  us. 

In  this  knowledge  and  by  this  faith 
may  we  lead  our  Nation  to  deeper  depths 
of  devotion,  to  higher  heights  of  honesty, 
and  to  greater  goals  of  genuine  good  for 
the  children  of  men. 

We  thank  Thee  for  courageous  men 
who,  under  the  banner  of  our  country, 
reach  out  tor  knowledge  of  other  planets. 
We  pray  for  them,  for  their  safety,  and 
for  continued  success  in  our  astronautical 
endeavors.  May  the  knowledge  gained 
be  used  for  the  good  of  all  men. 

Hear  us  and  help  us,  we  beseech  Thee. 
O  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


SWEARING    IN   OF   MEMBER-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  any  Member-elect 
who  htis  not  been  sworn  come  to  the  well 
of  the  House  and  take  the  oath  of  office? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE THE  APOLLO  8  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  (William  M.  Miller)  an- 
nounced the  Vice  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  XJJS.  Senate  who  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  escort  our  distin- 
guished visitors  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert; 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
BoGGs;  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr  .'Miller;  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Teague;  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford;  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pultok; 


and    the    gentleman    from    Ohio,  iMr. 

MOSHER.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as^ 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield; 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kennedy;  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Byrd;  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Anderson;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Dirksen;  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scott;  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Young;  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Curtis;  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Russell. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  governments 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Ap>ollo  8  as- 
tronauts. 

Col.  Frank  Borman,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
Capt.  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy; 
and  Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Anders,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
escort,  entered  the  Chamber  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

lApplause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  Vice  President,  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  this  afternoon 
marks  an  auspicious  moment  in  the  an- 
nals of  this  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  privileged  at  this 
time  to  lay  aside  for  a  brief  period  our 
legislative  duties  and  to  welcome  here 
three  distinguished  courageous  Ameri- 
cans of  whom  we  are  very  proud. 

It  is  my  personal  pleasure  and  great 
honor  to  present  to  you  three  brave  men 
who  have,  through  their  notable  con- 
tributions to  our  vmderstandlng  and  ex- 
ploration of  space,  added  glorj-  and  pres- 
tige to  our  Nation  and  knowledge  to  the 
world. 

The  Apollo  8  astronauts — Col.  Frank 
Borman,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Capt.  James 
LoveU.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy;  and  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Anders,  U.S.  Air  Force — I  present 
to  you  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

I  Prolonged  applause,  the  Members 
rising.] 

Before  calling  upon  each  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  to  make  remarks  to 
the  joint  meeting  and  the  other  distin- 
guished ladles  and  gentlemen  who  are 
present,  without  objection  on  the  part 

f 
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of  my  colleagues  in  both  branches — and 
this  is  a  little  unusual,  the  request  or 
suggestion  I  am  about  to  make — I  know 
^-that  as  our  brave  friends  were  on  their 
dangerous  and  historic  mission,  the 
prayers  of  countless  millions  of  persons 
were  with  them.  Probably  among  the 
most  intense  prayers  and  the  most  in- 
tense feelings  wei^  those  of  their  loved 
ones  on  earth.  I  would  like  to  bring  in 
the  warmth  of  the  family— and  I  think 
it  inures  to  the  dignity  of  this  joint  meet- 
ing— and  ask  the  wives,  the  families,  and 
the  relatives  of  our  brave  astronauts  to 
rise  and  to  be  greeted  by  all  gathered 
at  this  joint  meeting. 

I  am  asking  Mrs.  Borman  and  her 
family,  Mrs.  Lovell  and  her  family,  and 
Mrs.  Anders  and  the  members  of  her 
family  to  rise  for  proper  recognition. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  one  of  our  three 
brave  astronauts.  Col.  Frank  Borman  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  address  the  joint 
meeting. 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

Colonel  BORMAN.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  distinguished  guests, 
you  are  looking  at  three  very  grateful 
and  three  very  humble  Americans.  And 
before  I  make  my  brief  remarks,  I  would 
like  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  my 
colleagues  so  that  they  may  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  a  few  brief  words 
to  you. 

I  was  a  little  reluctant  to  do  this  be- 
cause on  the  flight  e^ery  time  I  gave  up 
the  microphone  I  seldom  got  it  back. 

But  it  is  my  pleasure  first  to  present 
Capt.  James  Lovell. 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

Caplain  LOVELL.  Distinguished  peo- 
ple from  the  good  earth:  Prank,  of 
course.yill  tell  us,  tell  you,  the  thoughts 
and  the\feelings  we  had  during  our 
flight.  BuPl  did  have  this  one  thought, 
and  this  thohghl^pccurred  to  me  when  I 
came  back. 

I  stepped  out  of  the^Kjuje  a  few  days 
later  and  looked  up  at  the  moon  and  I 
could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  there. 
A  sense  of  pride,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  achievement  came  over  me.  And  I 
thought  to  myself.  Is  there  some  Ameri- 
can in  this  great  country  who,  when  he 
sees  the  moon,  cannot  feel  the  same  as 
I  do  and  say  to  himself.  "We  were  there"? 

Colonel  BORMAN.  Now  I  am  not  sure 
I  want  it  back,  Jim,  after  that. 

Now  I  would  like  to  present  Col.  Bill 
Anders. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  ANDERS.  Thank 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

As  a  crew  member  of  Apwllo  8, 1  would 
like  to  thank  you  and  the  millions  of 
people  you  represent  for  making  this  his- 
toric flight  possible. 

As  an  American  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  you  for  making  Apollo  8  the  suc- 
cess that  It  was  and  thereby  giving  our 
Nation  and  the  whole  world  something  to 
really  be  proud  of. 

As  Frank  said,  we  did  not  give  him  too 
much  of  a  cnance  to  talk  while  we  were 
airborne.  We  are  yielding  him  the  floor 
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now  and  I  would  ike  to  present  to  you 
the  greatest  spacecraft  conunander  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  has  ever  seen. 

Colonel  BORMAN  Thank  you,  Bill. 

Through  the  wonderful  media  of  tele- 
vision we  of  Apolk  8  were  able  to  share 
with  you  many  fa(ntastlc  events  in  the 
past  few  days.  Apollo  8  all  the  way  from 
the  ride  on  the  rockjet — Saturn  V  rocket — 
that  weighed  somiething  like  6  million 
pounds  and  burns  fuel  at  the  rate  of  15 
tons  a  second,  to  A  really  awe-inspiring 
view  of  the  earth  a^  it  came  over  a  rugged 
lunar  landscape,  b«t  I  must  confess  that 
nothing  that  we  sa|w  on  the  flight,  noth- 
ing that  happened ;  during  the  launch  or 
our  lunar  orbit  Is  iuite  as  awe-inspiring 
as  the  events  of  this  moment.  "liiis  is 
awe-inspiring  even  to  a  transplanted 
Texan. 

It  is  true  that  v4ry  few  men  have  or- 
bited the  moon,  but  it  is  also  true — and 
I  think  It  Is  important  that  we  recognize 
this  fact  here  todiiy  in  Congress — it  is 
true  that  very  few  tnen  have  received  the 
support  and  the  generous  share  of  the 
coiintrylijresourcea  thai  we  have.  For  10 
yews  aad-  under  tfcree  Presidents  innu- 
merable Congressmjen  and  Senators  have 
voted  continuouslT  to  provide  us  the 
funds  that  made  this  flight  possible.  And 
I  know  I  speak  for  everybody  in  NASA 
and  everybody  in  tie  country  when  I  say, 
"Thank  you  from!  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts."  1  y 

Now,  the  questiop  that  we  always  re- 
ceive, "What  wai  the  most  indelible 
view?  What  do  yoi^  bring  back?  What  do 
you  remember  aftqr  this  flight?"  I  must 
confess  that  all  of  us,  when  we  saw  the 
earth  rising  over  the  lunar  landscape, 
said  this  was  it.  But  being  unlikely  poets, 
or  not  being  poets  lit  all,  we  have  to  turn 
to  a  very  distinguished  poet,  and  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Archibald  MacLeish,  because 
I  think  it  captures  the  feelings  that  we 
all  had  in  lunar  orb|t 

To  see  the  earth 
blue  and   beautiful 
where  It  floats.  Is  to 
on    the    earth    togeth 
bright  loveliness  In 
era  who  know  now 


as 


It  truly  Is,  small  and 

Ln   that  eternal   silence 

see  ourselves  as  riders 

er.    brothers    on    that 

Ihe  eternal  cold — broth- 

hey  are  truly  brothers. 


So    that    one 
that  we  carried 
we  really  do  aU  exikt 
and  when  you  get 
really  is  not  a  vers 

But  I  think  it 
recognize  the  peculiar 
bution  to  our  flight 
of  the  scientists, 
the  Government 
were  immeasurabli  i 
workmen  who 
the  equations,  the 
ware — hardware 
living,   breathing, 
machinery — to  the 
we  owe  a  special 

And  I  could  not 
not  acknowledge 
of  our  people  in 
Center,  the  Missio^ 
the  6  days.  They 
clock  24  hours  a 
They  directed  us 
us.  They  even 


overwhelming   emotion 

us  is  the  fact  that 

on  one  small  globe. 

out  240,000  miles,  it 

large  earth. 

also  appropriate  to 

American  contri- 

Certainly  the  efforts 

engineers,  both  in 

in  private  industry, 

And  the  American 

transformed  the  formulas. 

thoughts  into  hard- 

to  us  was  really  a 

magnificent  piece  of 

American  workmen 

of  gratitude. 

sleep  tonight  if  I  did 

wonderful  support 

Manned  Spacecraft 

Control  Center  for 

worked  around   the 

(lay.  They  guided  us. 

sympathized  with 

medicine  for 


wi;h 


tie 
aiid 


tl:at 


ddbt 


tie 
the 
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prescribed 


us.  And  in  reality  they  were  the  fourth 
member  of  the  crew.  So  to  all  of  our 
colleagues  who  remained  on  the  ground, 
"Thank  you  very  much." 

Now,  as  you  all  know,  the  fUght  has 
been  very  well  covered,  but  there  was 
one  significant  accomplishment  that  has 
gone  rather  unnoticed,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  note  of  it  today  if  I  may.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that  was  truly 
historic  was  that  we  were  able  to  get 
good  Roman  Catholic  Bill  Anders  to  read 
the  first  four  verses  of  the  King  James 
version.  But  now  that  I  see  the  gentle- 
men here  in  the  front  row,  I  aun  not  sure 
we  should  have  read  the  Bible  at  all. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Apollo  8  was,  in  a  narrow  sense, 
an  American  accomplishment.  I  would 
like  to  report  to  you  that  we  received 
many  wonderful  telegrams  from  almost 
every  country  on  the  good  earth,  includ- 
ing a  very  significant  and  a  very  sincere 
one  from  the  cosmonauts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  were  especially  pleased 
to  receive  It. 

Yet,  when  we  say  that  this  was  an 
American  achievement,  we  really  have  to 
go  back  to  Newton  and  paraphi-ase  him, 
I  am  sure  in  a  poor  way.  by  saying  that 
we  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  be- 
cause how  can  anyone  think  of  Apollo  8 
without  thinking  of  Galileo,  or  Coper- 
nicus, or  Keppler,  or  Jules  Verne,  or 
Oberth,  or  Tsiolkovskiy,  or  Goddard,  or 
Kennedy,  or  Grissom.  or  White,  or  Chaf- 
fee, or  Komarov.  We  truly  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants. 

And  if  Apollo  8  was  a  triumph  at  all. 
it  was  not  an  American  triumph,  it  was 
a  triumph  of  all  mankind — and  we  ac- 
knowledge it  as  being  such. 

Now,  to  get  back,  if  I  may,  just  for 
a  moment,  to  some  of  the  details  of  the 
flight,  you  recall  that  we  described  the 
lunar  landscape  as  being  "forbidding," 
"gray,"  "unwelcome,"  "eternal  loneli- 
ness." That  is,  the  one  poet  on  the  crew 
described  it  that  way  very  well  over  tele- 
vision. Yet,  as  we  were  coining  back  to 
earth,  we  were  all  contemplating  on  the 
fact  that  hopefully  in  a  few  months  a 
human  being  will  tread  on  that  land- 
scape, and  in  a  few  years  we  will  have 
an  international  community  of  explora- 
tion and  research  there,  much  the  way 
we  have  in  the  Antarctic. 

So  the  progress  of  today  will  not  be 
measured  by  the  engineer  or  the  scien- 
tist," because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
question  is  no  longer  how  to  do  things, 
but  really  how  long  will  we  take,  and  how 
much  money  will  we  spend? 

I  think  this  is  a  very  wonderful  but 
a  very  sobering  thought. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
progress  of  exploration  will  be  deter- 
mined not  by  the  scientists  or  the  tech- 
nologists or  the  engineers,  but  rather 
by  the  people  of  this  earth. 

So  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  that 
thought,  and  of  course  the  thing  that 
we  all  feel :  That  exploration  really  is  the 
essence  of  the  human  spirit.  £ind  to  pause, 
to  falter,  to  turn  our  back  on  the  quest 
for  knowledge,  is  to  perish — and  I  hope 
that  we  never  forget  that. 

Now,  I  would  be  a  very  shallow  human 
being  if  I  did  not  confess  to  you  that 
while  I  am  deeply   committed  to  our 


space  exploration  program,  and  to  un- 
locking the  secrets  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  moon,  I  am  even  more  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  future  of  this  coimtry  and 
this  earth. 

As  we  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse, you  will  look  to  the  scientists  and 
the  engineers,  but  for  the  future  of  this 
counti-y — this  great  country — and  this 
good  earth,  we  will  look  to  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m..  Col. 
Pi-ank  Borman,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Capt. 
James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy;  and  Lt. 
Col.  William  A.  Anders,  UJS.  Air  FVjrce. 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  Members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT   MEETING   DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  is  hereby  dissolved. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  p.m.),  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection*' to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SCHEDULE  OP 
RECESSES  FOR  THE  FIRST  SES- 
SION OF  THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
the  details  and  an  announcement  of 
great  Interest  to  all  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader — and  this  announce- 
ment, of  course,  is  made  after  confer- 
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ences  between  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader  and  other  members  of 
the  leadership  and  myself — I  am  pleased 
to  announce  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  the  following  schedule  of  recesses 
heretofore  agreed  to : 

First,  the  Lincoln  Day  recess  over  Lin- 
coln's Birthday.  The  recess  will  take  place 
from  Friday.  February  7.  to  the  morning 
of  Monday,  February  17. 

Second,  the  Easter  recess,  from  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday,  April  3, 
to  the  morning  of  Monday.  April  14. 

Third,  Memorial  Day,  from  the  close 
of  business  Wednesday.  May  28,  to  the 
morning  of  Monday,  June  2. 

Fourth,  Independence  Day,  July  4, 
from  the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday. 
July  2,  to  the  morning  of  Monday,  July 
T. 

Fifth,  in  August  a  recess  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  August  13, 
until  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 3 — assuming  that  there  is  no  sine 
die  adjournment  before  this  recess  takes 
place. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  grate- 
ful for  the  action  of  the  Speaker  and 
others  who  were  involved.  I  certainly 
feel  this  is  a  distinct  step  forward  in  ar- 
ranging our  schedule  and  in  letting  the 
Members  know  that  they  can  make  plans 
accordingly.  However,  I  would  hasten  to 
add — and  I  say  this  because  we  want  to 
work  at  the  job  and  get  the  job  done — 
that  when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  says,  for  example,  that  we  will 
recess  at  the  end  of  business  on  Wednes- 
day, July  2,  that  means  we  will  work  on 
Wednesday,  July  2,  and  there  will  be 
business  on  the  floor  to  be  considered  on 
that  date.  There  will  be  no  shading,  and 
I  plead  with  my  Republican  colleagues 
not  to  come  and  ask  that  there  be  a  light 
schedule  on  that  extra  day,  because  this 
is  a  very  good  schedule.  However,  it  is  one 
that  must  be  lived  up  to  and  one  that 
we  all  understand  is  what  we  are  going 
to  follow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
yield  further,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's observation,  and  I  trust  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  will  understand 
that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  feel  we 
could  go  in  making  certain  that  specific 
dates  would  be  available  to  the  Meqtbers 
except  in  the  case  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  which  we  do  not 
anticipate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  further 
for  the  purpose  of  my  making  an  obser- 
vation with  reference  to  the  program 
ahead? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  gladly  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  advise  the  House  that  we 
intend  to  go  over  until  Monday.  We 
have  no  program  to  armounce  today.  We 
will  advise  the  Members  just  as  soon  as 
we  are  aware  of  when  they  will  come  up 
those  days  when  they  can  expect  the 
House  to  receive  Presidential  messages. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  early  next 
week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
Eidjoums  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIRTHDAY     OF    PRESIDENT-ELECT 
RICHARD    MILHOUS    NIXON 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  just  witnessed  an  epochal 
event  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  I  have  a  special 
achievement  to  celebrate  today  and  I 
think  all  of  us  do,  too.  We  have  just 
passed  through  a  season  of  celebrations, 
and  we  are  al>out  to  celebrate  another 
inaugural.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  one  further 
distinction  of  this  day.  January  9,  be- 
cause it  is  the  birthday  of  one  of  our 
former  colleagues. 

On  January  9,  1913.  in  the  little  Cali- 
fornia town  of  Yorba  Linda,  a  baby  boy 
was  bom  who  was  named  Richard  Mil- 
hous  Nixon.  As  it  happened,  this  was  a 
Thursday,  and  I  wonder  if  any  of  the 
Nixon  family's  friends  and  neighbors  re- 
called at  that  time  the  old  nursery 
rhyme  that  goes : 

Monday's  child  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  grace, 
Wednesday's  child  is  full  of  woe, 
Thursday's  child  has  far  to  go. 

In  amy  event,  Dick  Nixon  did  go  far. 
and  I  shall  not  go  over  his  entire  career. 
Let  me  jump  to  another  January  day  22 
years  ago.  when  he  stood  in  this  Chamber 
with  his  right  hand  raised  high,  as  we  all 
did  last  week,  to  take  the  oath  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. This  was  the  beginning  of  his  pub- 
lic service,  though  not  of  service  to  the 
country,  as  he  was  fresh  out  of  uniform 
as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Naval  Reserve  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  He  was  assigned,  along 
with  another  freshman  Member  and  ex- 
Navy  lieutenant,  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  little 
knowing  how  their  destinies  were  to  be 
intertwined  thereafter. 

My  own  friendship  with  Dick  Nixon 
began  2  years  later,  when -I  arrived  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  81st  Congress, 
which  found  us  both  members  of  the 
minority.  I  must  confess  that  In  those 
days  the  junior  Members  of  the  House, 
in  contrast  to  the  serene  and  satisfied 
condition  that  prevails  nowadays,  did  a 
lot  of  griping  and  a  lot  of  complaining 
about  the  leadership  and  the  way  the 
Congress  conducted  its  business.  Since 
we  did  not  get  a  great  deal  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  older  Memt>ers,  we  banded 
together  in  a  little  informal  group  which 
"Icame  to  be  known  as  the  Chowder  and 
iSlarchlng  Club,  to  which  15  third-,  sec- 
ond-, and  first-termers  belonged,  among 
them  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  myself.  The  only  other  char- 
ter members  of  this  unchartered  group 
who  remain  In  this  body  are  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes  and  Mr.  Davis).  But,  we  have 
since  added  to  our  ranks,  and  each  year 
have  addressed  birthday  greetings  to 
Dick  Nixon  on  this  date. 


It  has  been  said  that  birthdays  are 
feathers  in  the  wings  of  time,  dropping 
off  on^  by  one,  or  that  they  are  mile- 
stones along  the  road  of  life,  each  bring- 
ing us  closer  to  our  goal.  This  January  9 
I  speak,  I  am  sure,  for  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  to 
our  former  colleague,  the  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  we  sincerely  wish 
him  a  happy  56th  birthday. 

We  pray  that  the  wings  of  time  will  be 
strong  to  sustain  him:  that  the  road  on 
which  he  has  come  so  far  will  be  clear 
and  smooth  for  the  future,  so  that  he  can 
lead  our  Nation  and  all  our  pfv^ple  into  a 
new  era  of  better  peace,  stronger  har- 
mony, and  many  happy  birthdays  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  a  special  day,  for  it  is  the  56th 
birthday  anniversary  of  President-elect 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon.  I  know  all  of  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  Dick  a  very 
happy  birthday. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  to  this 
body  that  President-elect  Nixon  today  is 
receiving  a  special  kind  of  birthday  gift 
in  my  19th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  177-acre  tract — valued 
at  around  $70,000 — is  being  transferred 
to  the  York  County  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  the 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Park.  The  park  will 
be  administered  by  the  York  County 
Board  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Dr.  Ernest  Nixon — 85-year-old  uncle 
of  the  President-elect — a  renowned  agri- 
culturist and  a  resident  of  State  College, 
Pa.,  will  be  on  hand  for  the  land  transfer 
ceremonies  scheduled  for  today. 

This  land  is  presently  owned  by  Bob 
Hoffman  of  the  city  of  York,  Pa.  The 
tract  is  located  near  Jacobus  in  a  scenic 
sector  of  York  County,  and  it  is  possessed 
of  various  natural  features  that  have 
great  potential  for  public  park  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  is  making  the  land 
transfer,  is  a  former  Olympic  weight- 
lifting  coach  and  a  physical  fitness  con- 
sultant of  national  and  international 
prominence.  He  is  also  known  throughout 
the  United  States  as  a  true  conserva- 
tionist, having  a  keen  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  beauty  and  natural  resources 
of  America. 

The  Richard  M.  Nixon  Park  is  what 
might  be  called  "a  natural."  For  one 
thing.  Bob  Hoffman,  the  donor  of  the 
land,  is  a  close  friend  of  Dick  Nixon's, 
with  this  friendship  extending  over  a 
good  span  of  years. 

The  park  is  also  located  approximately 
10  miles  from  the  Menges  Mills  region, 
where  Dick  Nixon  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  home  of  his  parents,  the  late  Francis 
and  Hannah  Milhous  Nixon.  That  was 
in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's.  during 
the  timespan  when  Mr.  Nixon  served  in 
both  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  The  parents  lived  at  that 
location  for  about  7  years,  moving  to 
California  in  1954. 

In  addition.  Edward  Nixon — Dick's 
young  brother — attended  and  graduated 
in  1948  from  West  York  High  School, 
which  is  located  not  too  far  from  the 
park.  Edward  established  quite  a  reputa- 
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tion  for  his  performance  on  the  track 
while  he  was  enrolled  at  that  school. 

I  am  proud  to  sa^  that  this  park  is  the 
first  facility  that  lias  been  named  after 
President-elect  NKon.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  however,!  that  he  was  honored 
to'  the  State  of  Calijfomia  with  the  Nixon 
Hlementary  School  when  he  served  as 
Vice  President. 

It  is  interesting  Bo  note  that  there  are 
plans  in  process  for  the  Richard  M.  Nixon 
Park  to  be  developed  sdong  cooperative 
lines  which,  in  effect,  echo  President-elect 
Nixon's  theme  and  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  "go  forward  togther."  Un- 
der this  plan,  thel  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior would  Join  hands  with  State  of 
Peimsylvania  and  county  and  local  agen- 
cies in  financing  the  development  of  the 
park.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fact  that 
the  land  for  the  Richard  M.  Nixon  Park 
was  contributed  tty  a  private  citizen 
makes  this  truly  a  7go  forward  together" 
project. 

William  Hazlitt,  |in  English  essayist  of 
the-late  18th  centuty,  once  said: 

When  a  man  Is  dead,  they  put  money  In  hla 
cofDn,  erect  monumeftta  to  hla  memory,  and 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  hla  birthday  In 
set  speeches.  Would  they  take  any  notice  of 
him  If  he  were  Uvln^?  No! 

Mr.  Speaker,  we;  in  Pennsylvania  are 
taking  exception  to  Mr.  Hazlitfs  re- 
marks. We  are  hoitoring  President-elect 
Ntxon  today,  while  he  is  very  much  with 
us — Happy  birthdajy,  Dick. 


FIN/ 


THE  HOUSE  JTNALLY  SEATS 
ADAM  I  POWELL 


(Mr.  PATTEN  ^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  M!r.  Speaker,  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses 
reveals  that  many.  Members  have  been 
trained  in  the  law  profession.  A  large 
number  of  Members  have  served  as  at- 
torneys general,  pr^)secutors  and  in  other 
capacities  to  enforce  the  law.  I  can  name 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  would  respect 
a  Supreme  Court ,  decision  involving  a 
constitutional  question  especially  when 
they  feel  that  the  House  has  acted  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, j 

I  do  not  join  soii^e  Members  who  have 
indicated  that  undfr  the  division  of  pow- 
ers, the  Supreme  Qourt  has  no  power  to 
judge  whether  an  j  act  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  isj  junconstitutional.  If 
the  House  ignores  ohe  constitutional  pro- 
visions, it  sets  a  very  bad  precedent.  As 
sure  as  the  sun  sets,  many  Members  who 
ignored  the  Constitution  will  regret  this 
precedent  which  tiey  have  taken  in  the 
Powell  case.  The  practical,  political  vote 
for  many  Members  may  have  been  to  vote 
against  the  seatinj  of  Adam  Powell.  I 
think  that  some  cf  my  colleagues  who 
have  advocated  Spates  rights  and  pro- 
decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  have  broadened  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Crovemment — 
especially  in  the  arta  of  labor,  education, 
rights — will  rue  the 
day  they  ignored  t|ie  Constitution  in  the 
Powell  case. 


Relative  to  this  important  matter,  I 
would  like  to  include  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Home  News  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  Tuesday,  January  7, 
1968.  entitled  "The  House  Finally  Seats 
Adam  Powell": 
The    House    Finally    Skats    Adam    Powell 

The  House  of  Representatives,  acting  to 
right  a  wrong  which  It  perpetrated  two  years 
ago.  oh  so  condescendingly  consented  to  the 
seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  con- 
troversial representative  of  New  York's  18th 
Congressional  District. 

But  to  prove  once  again  that  the  House, 
mindful  of  the  slna  of  one  of  Its  members. 
Just  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight,  they 
attached  a  price  tag  of  925,000  to  the  seat  to 
which  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had  twice  been 
elected  since  his  summary  dismissal  from 
the  House  two  years  ago. 

So  far  as  most  members  of  tt^e  House  were 
concerned,  Powell  Indeed  had  misused  some 
(40,000  while  he  bad  been  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  Committee.  In  fact.  Rep. 
Emmanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn,  who  sponsored 
the  bill  allowing  Powell  to  take  hla  seat, 
said  as  much  In  Introducing  the  resolution. 

Involved  In  the  case,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, are  two  very  simple  questions.  The 
arst  which  Is  by  far  the  most  Important,  la 
whether  the  House  has  the  right  to  deny  a 
member  his  seat,  despite  the  will  of  that 
representative's  constituents. 

And  the  second,  which  Rep.  Celler  so  ably 
pointed  to  Involves  the  very  serious  question 
of  gross  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Celler,  after  reading  a  letter  from  Atty. 
Oen.  Ramsey  Clark  stating  that  sufficient 
evidence  for  criminal  prosecution  agalnat 
Powell  did  not  exist,  went  on  to  say:  "I  ttilnk 
/that  even  If  there  Is  civil  liability,  and  that 
la  very,  very  questionable — as  a  lawyer,  I 
can  say  It's  very  questionable — It  Involves 
travel.  It  Involves  payment  to  his  wife.  And 
he  who  la  without  sin  in  thla  Chamber,  let 
him  caat  the  first  stone.  Judge  not  lest  ye 
be  Judged — particularly  with  reference  to 
dear  ones  on  the  payroll,  with  reference  to 
travel,  and  with  reference  to  travel  docu- 
ments." 

So  far  as  the  legality  of  the  House's  orig- 
inal action  Is  concerned,  the  Supreme  Court 
win  render  a  decision  some  time  this  spring. 
We  think  It  should  rule  In  Powell's  favor 
since,  clearly,  the  Conatltutlon  states  that 
the  House  may  rule  on  only  three  qualifica- 
tions for  membership:  age,  citizenship,  and 
residency. 

So  ar  as  the  hypocrlay  la  concerned,  only 
those  members  of  the  House  who  have  also 
not  toed  up  to  the  mark  of  the  law  and  who 
had  the  temerity  to  vote  against  Powell's  seat- 
ing can  answer  that  question. 

To  say  the  least,  we  are  extremely  disap- 
pointed with  the  House  and  with  Its  very 
serious  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  rights  of 
those  citizens  who  elected  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  to  be  their  representative  In  Wash- 
ington. 

HIGH  HANDED  ACTION  BY  THE  FCC 
ON  CATV  DOES  GRAVE  DAMAGE 
TO  PEOPLE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
AROUND   THE   COUNTRY 

<  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  called  on  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  to  rescind  its  temporary 
freeze  otf  cable  television  operations  and 
applications  imtil  they  hold  a  full  and 
complete  hearing  on  their  newly  pro- 
posed regulations. 


Last  December  12  the  Commission 
gave  notice  of  certain  proposed  rule 
changes  and  of  a  general  Inquiry  Into 
policy  matters  for  CATV  development. 
The  notice  provides  for  the  usual  hear- 
ings and  the  submission  of  positions  by 
interested  parties,  all  of  which  is  very 
well  and  good,  since  all  sides  of  this 
complex  matter  certainly  should  be 
heard  before  any  sweeping  action  is 
taken. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  Commission 
also  issued  at  the  very  same  time,  cer- 
tain so-called  interim  orders  which  ac- 
tually froze  at  once  the  processing  of  all 
CATV  applications  and  all  further  de- 
velopment of  CATV  stations  not  already 
in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  order.  In 
effect,  what  the  Commission  did,  I  am 
amazed  to  report,  was  to  put  into  oper- 
ation at  once  and  under  the  guise  of 
Interim  orders,  the  very  same  proposed 
rules  changes  it  said  it  wanted  to  con- 
sider at  some  length  in  subsequent 
hearings. 

The  effect  of  this  action  has  been 
nothing  short  of  disastrous  to  the  whole 
cable  television  industry  and  to  those 
electronics  companies  which  supply 
CATV.  In  my  own  upstate  New  York 
congressional  district,  for  example,  with- 
out a  single  TV  broadcasting  station  of 
its  own,  our  commimities  must  rely 
heavily  upon  CATV.  Yet  now.  because 
of  what  the  FCC  has  done,  we  have  a 
situation  where  individuals  on  one  side 
of  a  street  can  get  CATV  services  and 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  are 
indefinitely  to  be  barred  from  getting 
it.  Is  this  fair?  Is  this  legal?  Does  this 
make  sense? 

Moreover,  a  large  number  of  people 
In  the  TACO  plant  In  Sherburne,  and 
in  other  electronics  plants  in  upstate 
New  York,  have  already  been  laid  off 
their  jobs  because  these  Interim  orders 
have  brought  an  abrupt  and  effective 
halt  in  the  sale  of  all  CATV  equipment. 
If  CATV  is  not  going  ansnvhere,  then 
obviously  nobody  is  buying. 

What  I  fin*  most  objectionable  of  all, 
however,  is  that  this  action  should  have 
been  taken  by  the  FCC  at  the  very  time 
when  the  findings  of  a  special  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  Telecommunications 
had  already  been  submitted — though 
they  were  not  yet  published — finding 
that  had  in  fact  reached  exactly  the  op- 
posite conclusion  with  regard  to  CATV 
from  the  viewpoint  reflected  in  the 
Commission's  own  proposed  regulations 
and  its  interim  orders.  In  other  words 
the  task  force  had  concluded  that 
CATV  should  be  expanded  to  sei-ve  the 
public  interest,  not  curtailed. 

FCC  Commissioner  Robert  T.  Bartley, 
in  a  dissenting  statement,  declared  that 
application  of  the  Commissioner's  In- 
terim rules  is  a  fatally  defective  proce- 
dure because  the  rules  are  in  fact  sub- 
stantive and  thus  have  been  applied 
without  rulemaking  procedures  required 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  I 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bartley  more. 

The  Commissioner  also  notes  the  "dis- 
tinct possibility"  that  the  interim  order 
will  stifle  further  development  of  CATV, 
and  again,  as  I  have  already  Indicated,  he 
is  cooking  with  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  has  already 
been  Introduced  in  this  House  by  the 
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gentleman  f  from  California  (Mr.  Vam 
Deerlin)  calling  for  a  full  investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  this  whole  CATV 
rules  matter.  I  fully  support  this  resolu- 
tion. Surely  If  one  administrative  agency 
of  Government  can,  by  a  single  action, 
take  away  the  jobs  of  hundreds  of 
American  citizens  and  jeopardize  the  in- 
vestment of  thousands  of  businessmen  , 
and  stockholders,  and  disrupt  the  tele- 
vision service  of  millions  of  Americans 
living  in  rural  areas,  and  do  all  this 
without  even  so  much  as  a  "by  your 
leave,  sir,"  to  the  Congress,  then  some- 
thing is  very  seriously  wrong. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  even  stronger 
action  than  Just  an  investigation  is 
needed  to  restore  justice  and  equity. 
While  we  Investigate,  CATV  will  con- 
tinue to  stagnate,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  remain  without  employment, 
and  millions  of  families  will  be  without 
adequate  television  coverage. 

If  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission does  not  promptly  rescind  its  in- 
terim orders  I  Intend  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  force  their  repeal.  I  hope  such  a 
course  will  not  be  necessary,  but  if  the 
FCC  remains  obstinate  this  Congress  can 
and  must  movt  quickly  to  correct  their 
•outrageous  and  improper  action,  plainly 
directed  against  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  plain  Americans  whose  only  fault  is 
that  they  happen  to  live  in  rural  America 
instead  of  In  one  of  the  big  cities. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  INTRO- 
DUCES CONGRESSIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT TO  ELIMINATE  THE  TWO 
MOST  GLARING  DEFECTS  IN  OUR 
PRESENT  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Is- 
sue on  which  most  Americans  are  agreed, 
in  the  light  of  some  of  our  experiences  in 
the  recent  presidential  election,  is  that 
there  are  grave  deficiencies  in  the  pres- 
ent electoral  college  system  of  electing 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  reform  is  very  definitely  in  order. 

The  other  day  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion— House  Joint  Resolution  189 — in  the 
House,  designed  to  correct  the  two  most 
serious  of  these  deficiencies;  namely,  the 
arrangement  that  throws  the  election  of 
a  President  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives if  no  candidate  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote;  and  the  ar- 
rangement which  makes  it  possible  le- 
gally for  an  individual  elector  to  cast  his 
ballot  for  someone  other  than  the  candi- 
date for  whom  he  was  chosen  to  be  an 
elector. 

My  proposed  amendment,  I  might  add, 
is  Identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
introduced  earlier  in  this  session  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGGS). 

As  some  commentators  have  already 
noted  in  the  press  there  are  almost  as 
many  different  proposals  for  reforming 
the  electoral  college  as  there  are  com- 
mentators and  critics.  My  amendment 
obviously  does  not  go  as  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform  as  many  people  would  like. 
It  does  not,  for  example,  call  for  a  sys- 


tem of  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  Personally,  my 
mind  is  still  open  on  this  issue,  but  I  do 
recognize  some  of  the  substantial  diffi- 
culties Involved  In  getting  such  a  sweep- 
ing reform  adopted.  Since  the  present 
system  embodies  the  same  Federal  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  Republic  was  estab- 
lished, therefore  favoring  to  some  ex- 
tent the  smaller  States,  a  proposed 
amendment  leading  to  a  direct  vote 
might  incur  difficulties  in  getting  the 
necessary  three-fourths  of  the  States  for 
ratification. 

But  whether  direct  election  is  or  is  not 
a  desirable  objective,  the  two  features  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  so  obviously 
bad  that  their  elimination  from  our  elec- 
toral system  ought  not  to  hang  on  the 
desirability  of  some  of  further  and  more 
controversial  forms. 

As  we  have  just  realized  in  the  recent 
1968  election,  the  provision,  which 
throws  the  election  of  a  President  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
would  have  grave  and  damaging  effects 
in  today's  world  that  were  never  even 
dreamed  of  by  the  Poimding  Fathers.  At 
the  very  least  it  would  leave  the  question 
of  the  leadership  of  our  countR^j'  at  a  time 
of  critical  international  activity  in  doubt 
for  much  too  long  a  period  of  time.  More- 
over the  voting  system  provided  in  the 
House  imder  these  circumstances, 
whereby  each  State  no  matter  how  small 
or  large  receives  only  one  vote,  is  just 
too  undemocratic  and  outmoded  for  to- 
day's world. 

The  other  glaring  deficiency  that  must 
also  be  eliminated  without  further  delay 
is  the  absence  in  the  Constitution  of  any 
requirement  that  an  individual  elector 
must  cast  his  vote  for  the  p>erson  for 
whom  he  was  designated  as  an  elector. 
Only  the  other  day  in  this  Chamber  we 
have  seen  once  again  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  powerless  to  prevent  an  elector, 
chosen  by  the  people  of  his  State  to  cast 
his  vote  for  one  individual,  casting  it  in- 
stead for  another.  If  this  could  happen 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bailey,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1968,  it  can  happen  in  the  case  of 
other  electors  in  future  elections.  In  fact, 
if  the  electoral  result  should  be  especially 
close  the  acts  of  "faithless  electors"  like 
Dr.  Bailey  could  alter  the  entire  outcome 
of  a  presidential  election,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  themselves. 

If  we  can  agree  on  further  reforms, 
well  and  good;  btit-^e  removal  of  the 
most  objectionable  and  hazardous  as- 
pects of  the  present  system  ought  not  to 
have  to  wait  on  agreement  on  more  con- 
troversial reforms. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  do  the 
following : 

First,  abolish  the  electoral  college  as 
a  group  of  individuals  but  retain  the 
principle  of  each  State's  electoral  vote, 
as  at  present,  equal  to  the  number  of 
that  State's  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators; 

Second,  automatically  count  all  of  a 
State's  electoral  votes  for  the  candidate 
who  receives  a  plurality  of  that  State's 
popular  vote; 

Third,  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  ticket 
which  receives  a  plurality  of  at  \e&st  40 
percent  of  the  total  electoral  vote,  in 


place  of  the  present  provision  that  a  com- 
bined ticket  must  get  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote;  and 

Fourth,  provide  for  a  quick  run-off  na- 
tionwide election  between  the  two  presi- 
dential tickets  with  the  greatest  number 
of  electoral  votes  if  no  ticket  receives  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  total  electoral 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  so  we  may  elim- 
inate these  two  dangerous  possibilities 
before  1972  rolls  around. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  EXCTTING 
MUSICAL  EXPERIENCE 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  'extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  Washlngtonlans  will  have  a 
rare  opportunity  to  share  a  beautiful  and 
exciting  musical  experience  this  week. 
The  celebrated  Iowa  String  Quartet  will 
be  performing  tonight,  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 9,  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  Sun- 
day, January  2,  at  the  Phillips  Collection. 

The  Iowa  String  Quartet,  which  is  the 
resident  quartet  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
in  Iowa  City,  has  gained  international 
recognition  as  one  of  this  country's  most 
outstanding  musical  groups,  performing 
in  many  cities  throughout  this  Nation 
and  in  Europe.  The  quartet  completed  a 
tour  of  major  European  cities  in  Febru- 
ary 1968  under  auspices  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  is  planning  another 
State  Department  tour  in  the  spring  of 
1970. 

As  is  their  custom  the  members  of  the- 
quartet  will  be  performing  on  the  famous 
Stradivarius  instruments  owned  by  the 
Corcoran  Gallerj'  which  are  on  perma- 
nent loan  to  the  quartet.  Known  as  the 
Paganlni  Strads,  they  were  owned  and 
used  by  the  great  Italian  virtuoso,  Nicola 
Paganlni,  in  the  19th  century.  lowans 
are  justifiably  proud  that  the  Corcoran 
has  honored  the  quartet  and  recognized 
its  artistic  merit  by  making  these  prized 
instruments  available  to  the  quartet  on 
a  permanent  loan  basis. 

All  members  of  the  quartet — Allen 
Ohmes,  John  Ferrell,  William  Preucil, 
and  Charles  Wendt — are  on  the  faculty 
of  the  music  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  "The  membership  of  the 
quartet  has  varied  since  it  was  first  or- 
ganized. Perhaps  the  most  renowned 
member  has  been  Charles  Treger,  who 
went  on  to  become  the  first  American  to 
win  first  place  in  the  Wienlawsky  violin 
competition  held  in  Poznan,  Poland,  in 
1962.  Mr.  Treger  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  faculty.  He  and  the  present 
members  of  the  quartet  are  typical  of  the 
vigorous  artistic  and  cultural  activity 
now  flourishing  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 


GUARANTEEING  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES THE  RIGHT  TO  JOIN  OR  RE- 
FRAIN FROM  JOINING  A  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  UNION 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  of  Federal  employees  to  choose  or 
not  to  choose  to  Join  a  union,  as  outlined 
In  President  Kennedy's  EStecutive  Order 
No.  10988  of  196Q.  is  too  valuable  to  be 
subject  to  the  whims  of  whomever  might 
occupy  the  White  House. 

Therefore.  to<|ay  I  am  reintroducing 
the  Federal  Employee  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  of  1969.  Basically,  this  measure  guar- 
antees that  8ill  Federal  employees  will 
have  the  right  |o  join  or  the  right  to 
refrain  from  joining  a  Government  em- 
ployee's union.  The  following  Members 
have  graciously  agreed  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  with  me:  The  Honorable  Oeorgk 
Bush,  the  Hononable  William  L.  Scott, 
the  Honorable  John  N.  Erlxnborn,  the 
Honorable  John  Rhodis,  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Dxrwinski,  the  Honorable 
Larrt  Winn.  Jri,  the  Honorable  Drnt- 
WARD  O.  Hall,  the  Honorable  O.  C. 
Fishxr.  the  Honorable  Chester  Mize,  the 
Honorable  Jamka  B.  Utt,  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  BtntTOK.  the  Honorable  W.  E. 
Brock,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  V. 
DsNNtY'.  During  1968  this  measure  re- 
celvecT  favorable  editorlEil  comment  from 
over  40  different  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  It  is  the  right  of  every 
person  to  join  or  to  refrain  from  joining 
a  union.  Purthertnore.  I  feel  that  it  Is  a 
violation  of  the  basic  liberties  of  our  cit- 
izens to  allow  the  deletion  of  this  vital 
right  to  refrain. 

At  this  time,  I  ilncerely  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Po»t  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  hold  hearitigs  on  this  measiire  as 
soon  as  possible. 


A  HEARTY  WELCOME  TO  OUR  LAT- 
EST SPACt;  ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  BUSH  nsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  ^vise  and  extend  his 
ronarks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with  ex- 
treme pleasure  tbat  I  join  with  the  rest 
of  the  Congress  i|i  welcoming  Col.  Frank 
Borman,  Capt.  James  Lovell,  and  Maj. 
William  Anders  to  this  joint  session. 
Their  achievement  is  a  magnificent 
one — not  only  fo^  them,  but  also  for  the 
people  of  the  Nabonal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  who  have  put  in 
so  many  long  hours  of  hard  work  on 
this  flight. 

The  voyage  ttiagniflcently  put  pur 
world  In  perspective.  When  we  look  at 
those  beautiful  pictures  of  this  earth 
taken  from  the  moon  orbit,  one  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
it.  I  hope  that  ac  we  continue  to  reach 
these  fantastic  heights  in  space  we  will 
all  look  back  at  the  "good  earth"  and 
realize  that  somehow  we  must  and  we 
can  achieve  a  m^ans  of  living  together 
peacefully. 

In  one  flight  th|e  United  States  became 
the  unchallenged]  leader  of  the  world  in 
science  and  techiology.  Frankly,  I  have 
never  felt  that  wte  had  lost  this  leader- 
ship, but  the  moon  orbit  dramatized  to 
the  rest  of  the  \forld  the  magnitude  of 
the  U.S.  effort  and  our  ability — in  an 
open  society — to  develop  our  technology. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  Maimed 
Spacecraft  Center  is  located  in  Houston 
and  that  I  have  Ueen  able  to  get  to  know 


each  of  these  fine  men  personally.  It  is 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishments — as 
astronauts  and  aa  human  beings — that 
I  welcome  Colonel  Borman,  Captain 
Lovell,  and  Major  Anders  to  this  body 
today.  It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  to 
award  these  astronauts  the  recognition 
they  have  so  gallantly  and  courageously 
earned. 


APOLLO  8  AMONG  OTHER  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS  OF  THE  MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress,  and  Americans  everywhere, 
proudly  salute  the  three  Apollo  8  astro- 
nauts. It  is  quite  appropriate  that  we 
should. 

Exceeding  and  leaving  the  earth's 
gravitational  force,  circling  the  moon 
and  returning  to  the  earth  safely  and 
precisely,  is  probably  the  greatest  human 
feat  in  history.  No  other  accomplishment 
com[>ares.  Other  feats  will  overshadow 
this,  but  for  now  the  genius,  foresight, 
daring,  and  skill  of  the  Apollo  8  team 
is  unexcelled. 

I,  too,  join  the  salute  and  convey  my 
highest  commendation  and  appreciation. 

While  we  bask  In  their  achievement, 
we  ought  to  keep  some  perspective. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  Members 
who  are  cheering  the  loudest  and  who 
are  most  anxious  to  share  the  spotlight 
with  these  present  day  heroes,  were  only 
recently  disparaging  and  condemning 
the  so-called  military-industrial  complex 
as  something  heinous,  pervasive,  and  evil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
three  astronauts — great  heroes — are 
members  of  the  military  and  that  the 
whole  Apollo  8  achievement  is  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I,  too,  hold  that  we  ought  to  be 
cautious  about  permitting  too  much 
power  in  any  complex — military-indus- 
trial,'media,  governmental,  imion;  but 
let  us  give  proper  credit  where  proper 
credit  is  due.  Today  oxu-  military-ln-, 
dustrlal  complex  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  Apollo  8. 

No  military-Industrial  complex  of  any 
other  nation  has  equaled  its  achieve- 
ments. No  other  complex  or  association 
has  equaled  this  achievement  of  our 
military-industrial  complex. 

When  we  next  criticize  the  military- 
industrial  complex — and  we  should — we 
should  also  remember  Apollo  8  among 
its  many  other  accomplishments. 


ORDERLY  TEXTILE  TRADE 

(Mr.  MT7.KT.Ti  asked  and  wae  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  introduced  into  the 
Congress  bills  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles,  a  measure  which  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress. 


The  problem  of  ever-increasing  textile 
imports  is  fully  recognized  by  those  of  us 
here  who  represent  Districts  in  which 
the  textile  Industry  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  local  economy.  It  is  my  intention 
to  supply  ways  and  means  of  protecting 
the  livelihood  of  these  textile  workers 
as  much  as  possible  by  supporting  our 
President-elect  in  his  effort  to  provide 
reasonable  restraints  on  U.S.  textile  im- 
ports. The  alarming  rate  at  which  these 
Imports  have  increased  during  the  last 
few  years  make  it  Imperative  that 
restrictive  steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  before  we  reach  a  point  of 
"no-return"  and  sheer  self-destruction. 

In  my  district — the  Fifth  District  of 
North  Carolina — the  manufacture  of 
textiles  provides  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  family  Income,  and  only  by  placing 
restrictions  on  imports  can  we  hope  to 
hold  on  to  these  jobs,  t  urther,  any  chance 
of  expanding  our  textile  plants  lies  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  in 
its  handling  of  this  proposal.  Frankly,  I 
feel  that  these  U.S.  workers  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  this  legislation  would 
afford  them  for  the  preservation  of  their 
jobs,  their  homes  and  the  future  of  their 
families.  Otherwise,  U.S.  industry  will  be 
forced  to  seek  sites  abroad  for  their 
operations  to  meet  the  challenge  posed 
by  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  ramifications  of  a  continuing  liberal 
Import  program,  and  urgently  request 
that  my  colleagues  study  the  proposal  I 
am  submitting  today  and  join  me  in  my 
efforts  to  protect  this  segment  of  our 
population  so  dependent  upon  the  textile 
industry. 


HONORING  ASTRONAUTS  BORMAN, 
LOVELL,  AND  ANDERS 

(Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  honored 
and  humbled  today  by  the  presence  of 
astronauts.  Col.  Frank  Borman,  Capt. 
James  Lovell,  and  Lt.  Col.  William 
Anders. 

The  magnificent  Americans  have 
taught  us  a  joyous  lesson:  That  the  day 
of  the  hero  is  not  past.  They  have  demon- 
strated, conversely,  that  the  day  of  the 
hero  is  present — and  future.  We  mortal 
men  are  forever  grateful  for  the  disquisi- 
tion. 

Through  all  history — from  the  first 
venturing  out  of  the  caves  of  darkness 
to  the  conquest  of  outer  space — man  has 
strived  to  extend  his  reach,  upwards,  to- 
ward the  stars. 

Slowly,  patiently;  with  courage,  with 
genius;  by  error,  by  trial;  man  has 
learned  to  find  his  way,  to  multiply  his 
strength,  and  to  communicate. 

As  man's  reach  lengthens,  so  distance 
grows  closer,  time  grows  shorter,  men 
grow  more  dependent,  one  upon  the 
other. 

These  men  of  boldness  have  reached 
out  anew — beyond  the  grasp  of  dis- 
tance— to  show  us  that  we  live  in  a  new 
world — a  world  in  which  closeness  is  tight 
upon  us. 
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and  Anders  "Men  of  the  Year."  Time 
magazine  paid  these  men  an  artictilate 
and  defljiitlve  tribute.  The  text  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

In  the  closing  days  of  1968,  all  mankind 
could  exult  In  the  vision  of  a  new  universe. 
For  all  Its  upheavals  and  frustrations,  the 
year  would  be  remembered  to  the  end  of 
time  for  the  dazzling  skills  and  Promethean 
daring  that  se  t  mortals  around  the  moon. 
It  would  be  celebrated  aa  the  year  In  which 
men  saw  at  first  hand  their  little  earth  en- 
tire, a  remote  blue-brown  sphere  hovering 
like  a  migrant  bird  In  the  hostile  night  of 
space. 

The  year's  transcendent  legacy  may  well  be 
that  In  Christmas  week  of  1968,  the  human 
race  glimpsed  not  a  new  continent  or  a  new 
colony,  but  a  new  age,  one  that  will  inevi- 
tably reshape  man's  view  of  himself  and  his 
destiny.  For  what  must  surely  rank  as  one 
of  the  greatest  physical  adventures  In  history 
was,  unlike  the  Immortal  explorations  of  the 
past,  Infinitely  more  than  a  reconnaissance 
of  geography  or  unknown  elements.  It  was 
a  Journey  Into  man's  future,  a  hopeful  but 
urgent  summons,  In  Poet  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh's  words,  "together,  brothers  on  that 
bright  loveliness  In  the  eternal  cold — broth- 
ers who  know  now  they  are  truly  brothers. 

And  we  must  not  forget,  today,  to  pay 
tribute  also  to  the  300,000  engineers, 
technicians  and  workers,  and  to  the  20,- 
000  cortractors  who  were  backed  by  $33 
billion  spent  on  the  Nation's  space  effort 
in  the  past  decade.  The  mission's  fan- 
tastic precision  could  never  have  been 
achieved  without  the  creativity  and  ded- 
ication of  the  greatest  task  force  ever 
assembled  for  a  peaceful  purpose. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  that  science 
is  the  servant — not  the  star. 

As  we  pay  our  highest  tributes  to  these 
courageous  men,  and  to  the  men  who 
made  this  iiistorlc  feat  possible,  we  must 
accept  the  legacy  of  challenge  -which 
they  leave  with  us. 

We  must  be  aware  that  men  of  bold- 
ness must  continue  to  reach  out  anew — 
beyond  the  grasp  of  distance — toward 
those  higher  stars  of  which  the  poet 
sings: 

To  arrest,  for  a  space  of  a  breath,  the 
hands  busy  about  the  work  of  the  earth,  and 
compel  men  entranced  by  the  sight  of  dis- 
tant goals  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
surrounding  vision  of  form  and  color,  of 
sunshine  and  shadows;  to  make  them  pause 
for  a  look,  for  a  sign,  for  a  smile — such  Is  the 
aim,  difficult  and  evanescent  and  reserved 
only  for  a  very  few  to  achieve.  But  some- 
times, by  the  deserving  and  the  fortunate, 
even  that  task  Is  accomplished.  And  when 
It  is  accomplished — behold!  All  the  truth  of 
Ufe  Is  there. 


COLONIALISM  OF  THE  SOUTH 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  were  disappointed  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  political  and  economic 
sanctions  against  Southern  States  which 
have — over  the  past  4  years — confined 
them  in  a  state  of  neocolonialism. 

The  Attorney  General  has  called  for 
a  renewal  of  the  pimitive  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  an  effort  to  continue  the  receiver- 
ship which  denies  full  political,  econom- 


contlnued  abolition  of  this  right  to  self- 
determination  in  their  sector  and  that 
the  constitutional  privileges  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  home  rule  would  be  re- 
turned to  their  people. 

The  retrogressive  usurpation  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Southern  States  is 
unprecedented  since  the  reconstruction 
period  following  the  Civil  War — over  100 
years  ago. 

Although  the  southern  people  were  de- 
nied equal  protection  of  the  laws,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  to  other 
States,  nevertheless  they  have  complied 
with  the  law.  The  record  itself  shows 
tremendous  progress  to  overcome  distinc- 
tions which  other  regions  within  the 
country  were  led  to  believe  existed  in 
order  to  justify  placing  the  Southern 
States  under  such  sanctions. 

Considering  that  1969  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  United  Nations  year  of 
human  rights,  most  Americans  would 
hope  that  our  leaders  would  not  embark 
on  demogogic  expeditions  to  reagitate 
obsolete  programs  of  discrimination 
against  citizens  and  States  merely  be- 
cause of  the  regional  area  in  which 
located. 

Separatist  movements  must  not  be  tol- 
erated to  further  divide  our  jjeople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  9, 1969,  following  my  remarks: 

Nixon.  Congress  Control  FVrtjRE  of  Voting 

Rights  Act 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

The  future  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  one 
of  the  Johnson  Administration's  proudest 
achievements,  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
Richard  M.  Nlxojjx  and  the  91st  CJongress. 

Civil  rights  Wforcers  In  the  outgoing  Ad- 
ministration have  begun  to  worry  about  one 
of  the  almost  forgotten  features  of  the  far- 
reaching  1965  law — Its  life  span  of  five  years. 
It  dies  next  year.      ^ 

The  Act,  which  put^x  deep  South  states 
and  parts  of  a  severrCb  into  a  virtual  elec- 
tion receivership.  Suspended  literacy  tests 
and  outlawed  a  host  of  devices  used  by  white 
registrars  to  keep  black  voters  from  express- 
ing themselves. 

REGISTRATION    SOARS 

Because  of  the  law,  Negro  registration  has 
soared  in  the  South  to  3.2  million.  A  record 
51.4  per  cent  of  adult  Southern  Negroes 
voted  m  the  1968  election  while  nonwhlte 
voting  declined  In  the  North  and  West.  There 
are  nearly  4(X)  new  black  crfBce-holders  In 
Southern  localities. 

But  the  law  expires  by  Its  own  terms  on 
Aug.  8,  1970.  When  It  was  passed  over  bitter 
Southern  opposition,  five  years  was  thought 
to  be  ample  time  to  put  the  Negro  on  his 
feet  politically  so  that  he  could  enforce  his 
other  rights  at  the  voting  booth.  But  In  the 
view  of  concerned  officials  like  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark,  the  black  voter  has  not 
achieved  security  from  white  reprisal  when 
the  Federal  examiners  and  poll  watchers  are 
no  longer  available. 

Clark  warned  last  month's  Southwlde 
Conference  of  Black  Elected  Officials  in  At- 
lanta that  "many  of  the  most  Important 
sanctions  and  controls"  of  the  law  will  dis- 
appear "In  what  then  seemed  a  long  time 
and  now  seems  no  time." 

Within  20  montlis  "there  will  be  the  op- 
portunity for  Jurisdiction  to  reinstate  quall- 
ficatlona   to  vote   ttirougb   subjective  teata 


The  Attorney  General  called  on  Negro 
leaders  to  redouble  their  registration  efforts 
while  the  Act  is  in  force  and  urged  that 
the  Nation  "provide  for  the  future  by  ex- 
tending the  sanctions  of  the  Act  for  years  to 
come." 

CHALLENGE    FOR    NIXON 

The  Idea  poses  a  challenge  for  Nixon,  who 
said  during  t^e  campaign  that  he  doubted 
the  need  for  further  civil  rights  legislation. 
After  noting  that  President  Elsenhower 
signed  In  1957  the  first  civil  rights  legislation 
In  a  century,  Nixon  said,  "I  do  not  see  any 
significant  area  where  additional  legislation 
could  be  passed  that  would  be  helpful  in 
opening  doors  that  are  legally  closed." 

Nixon,  who  was  elected  without  the  help 
of  the  Negro  voter,  would  face  an  added 
problem  even  if  he  were  to  decide  that  the 
voting  law  deserves  a  new  lease  on  life.  That 
problem  Is  that  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
S.C.)  and  other  GOP  conservatives  might 
blow  the  Ud  off  any  attempt  at  Party  unity 
at  that  point. 

To  Clark's  civil  rights  chief.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Stephen  J  Pollak,  the  prime 
value  of  the  Act  is  that  Federal  poll  watchers 
can  be  dispatched  where  needed.  They  are 
usually  sent  where  Negro  •  •  •  voting  pop- 
ulation. Negro  candidates  or  racial  Issues 
make  it  especially  Important  to  ensure  a  fair 
election. 

Justice  Department  lawyers,  armed  with 
the  bargaining  power  that  goes  with  the  au- 
thority to  designate  examiners  and  observers, 
often  have  been  able  to  persuade  local  voting 
officials,  on  a  "voluntary"  basis,  to  treat 
Negroes  equally  with  whites  and  thereby 
call  off  any  heavy  Federal  presence  on  elec- 
tion day.  For  example,  where  election  officials 
occasionally  send  a  mobile  registration  center 
into  rural  areas  to  accommodate  remote 
white  farms,  Federal  lawyers  have  Insured 
that  the  same  services  extend  to  Negroes. 

If  Nixon  falls  to  request  extension  of  the 
Act.  congressional  llberpls  are  certain  to  seek 
it  on  their  own.  If  Congress  doesn't  act.  the 
courts  may  take  up  some  of  the  slack. 

Already  a  special  three-Judge  court  In 
Washington,  where  Southern  governments 
must  sue  to  get  out  from  under  the  Act. 
has  held  that  literacy  tests  may  not  be  re- 
Instated  m  districts  where  segregated  edu- 
cation has  produced  "unequal  educational 
opportunities"  for  Negroes.  That  decision  is 
now  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Federal  judiciary  under  Nixon  may 
or  may  not  side  with  the  Washington  court 
In  these  cases.  But,  since  the  1965  law  has 
done  the  work  of  hundreds  of  pre- 1965  law- 
suits, many  civil  rights  workers  would  feel. 
in  any  case,  more  secure  if  Congress  con- 
tinued to  speak  out  on  the  subject. 


WISHING  AWAY  THE  UFO  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  has  now  released 
the  long-awaited  University  of  Colorado 
Scientific  Study  of  Unidentified  Plying 
Objects.  If  accepted,  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  study  may  result  in  delay- 
ing an  eventual  solution  of  the  UFO 
puzzle,  mailing  more  difficult  a  scientific 
breakthrough  in  an  understanding  of  the 
the  problem. 

The  study  concludes  that  "nothing  has 
come  from  the  study  of  UPO's  in  the  past 
21  years  that  has  added  to  scientific 
knowledge."    It    furthermore    concludes 
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that  "further  «d»aitve  siudf  ot  DFO'i 
probmbty  cannot  be  Justified  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  science  will  be  adTuiced 
thereby." 

However,  this  $tudy  is  not.  In  itself, 
conclusive  pn -tTST  ojiestlon  of  UFO's. 
Incidents  were  left  unexplained.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  its  review 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  report 
stated : 

The  report  makeM  clear  that  with  the  best 
means  at  our  dl^xieal  poeltlve  correlation 
of  all  T7FO  reports  with  Identifiable  phe- 
nomena to  not  po^ble. 

In  short,  although  the  study  does  not 
conclusively  explain  the  UFO  phenome- 
non, the  University  of  Colorado  report 
maintains  that  no  further  study  of  UFO's 
is  Jiistifled  because  the  cause  of  science 
would  not  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  If  She  findings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cotorad^  report  are  accepted  as 
a  satisfactory  anaxver  to  the  question  of 
UFO's,  both  the  AXnerican  public  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  become  com- 
placent to  a  phenomenon  which,  as  yet, 
has  nof  Been  fullj>  examined. 

During"  the  19^8  hearings  on  UFO's 
before  the  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee,  a  discussion  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  study  sponsored  by 
the  Air  Force  waai  ruled  out  of  order  on 
the  grounds  that  ^e  subject  matter  was 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  rather  than  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
The  issuance  of  tt>e  UFO  study,  however, 
makes  it  clear  thai  the  conclusion — that 
further  investigations  of  UFO  i>henom- 
ena  wlH  not  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge — is  a  scien- 
tific Judgment  which  squarely  falls  with- 
in the  purview  of.  and  should  be  of  great 
concern  to,  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astrotiautics.  The  fact  that 
a  scientific  judgment  has  l}een  made 
makes  it  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
to  review  and  hold  hearings  on  the  Unl- 
versfty  of  Colorado  UFO  report  and  its 
implications. 

Having  concluded  that  further  study 
of  UFO's  will  not  advance  science,  the  re- 
port reccHnmends  In  effect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  nothing 
about  the  UFO  rqports  It  receives  from 
the  general  publiq.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  no  se- 
rious program  of  Investigating  the  con- 
tinuing incidents  of  UFO  sightings.  At 
a  time  when  astronauts  are  exploring 
outer  space  and  preparing  to  land  on  the 
moon.  It  ia  remafkable  that  the  UFO 
problem  should  be  discounted. 

Not  only  does  the  report  recommend 
that  the  Federal  Government  virtually 
ignore  the  issue,  but  it  would  remove  the 
entire  subject  matter  from  student  in- 
quiry. 

The  report  strongly  recommends  that 
tetiehers  "refrain  from  giving  students 
credit  for  school  work  based  on  their 
reading  of  the  presently  available  UFO 
books  and  magazitie  articles." 

This  iimwiai  suggestion  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  "children  are  edu- 
rationally  banned  by  absorbing  un- 
sound and  CRonaoua  ouUerlal  as  if  it 
wera  adentiflcaUy  well  founded." 

Prfunimahiy  20  fears  aeo  the  authors 


of  tUs  report  would  have  banned  science 
fiction  and  the  Buck  Rogers  comic  strip. 

By  attempting  to  foreclose  public  dis- 
cussion and  further  Goverrunent  actiCHi, 
the  report  undermines  confidence  in  its 
own  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Public  interest  in  UFO's  cannot  be 
wished  away,  and  reported  sightings  will 
persist.  The  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  continue  to  explore  every 
facet  of  this  problem  'untn  all  the  evi- 
dence— scientific  and  otherwise — is  in. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  a  Federal 
program  of  surveillance  and  investiga- 
tion of  UFO  phenomena  be  established. 
The  logical  agency  to  carry  it  out  ap- 
pears to  be  NASA.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  President  give  this  responsibil- 
ity to  NASA  and  that  NASA  be  required 
to  submit  a  yearly  report  on  the  UFO 
problem  to  the  President  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate.  — 


H.R.    2522— MAIL-ORDER    SALES    OF 
PORNOGRAPHY  TO  MINORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  designed  to 
combat  the  sale  of  pornography  to  chil- 
dren. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  local 
district  attorneys,  educators,  police 
forces,  church  and  civic  organizations, 
and  ordinary  parents  have  advocated 
vigorous  enforcement  of  obscenity  laws. 

By  bringing  suit  in  local.  State,  and 
Federal  courts,  many  have  sought  to  end 
the  widespread  public  distribution  of 
books,  movies,  records,  tapes,  and  photo- 
graphs which  portray  perverted  sexual 
acts. 

Invariably,  however,  their  attempts 
have  been  restricted,  if  not  made  impos- 
sible by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  land- 
mark decision  in  Roth  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  476.  In  that  case  the  Court 
stated: 

Implicit  in  the  history  of  the  flrst  amend- 
ment Is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance.  We 
hold  that  obscenity  is  not  within  the  area  of 
constitutionally   protected   speech    or   press. 

However,  th^  Court  then  went  on  to 
state  that  the  test  of  obscenity  to  be 
applied  was  "whether,  to  the  average 
person  applying  contemporary  commu- 
nity standards,  the  domlnamt  theme  of 
the  materlsd  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
the  prurient  interest"  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  be  patently  offensive. 

Since  1957,  when  this  case  was  decided, 
subsequent  Court  decisions,  increasing 
trafOc  In  smut,  and  widesijread  public 
outcry  have  made  it  apparent — 

First,  that,  under  existing  judicial  pro- 
cedures it  is  extremely  dlfflcultt  time 
consuming,  and  costly  for  courts  to  appty 
the  Roth  criteria  of  obscenity;  <\ 

Second,  that  in  reviewing  and  revers-' 
ing  lower  court  findings  of  obscenity,  the 
Suftreme  Court  has  adopted  a  firm  poUcy 


which  givea  the  fullest  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  freedom  of  adult  speech  and 
communication.  However,  It  is  eaually 
clear  that  often  this  protection  Is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  local  standards  of  pri- 
vate morals — particularly  standards  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  and  education  of 
juveniles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose for  me  to  attempt  to  set  forth  or 
comment  on  the  extensive  body  of  legal 
precedent  which  must  guide  attempts  to 
draft  effective,  yet  constitutionally  ac- 
ceptable legislation  in  this  case.  However, 
in  my  judgment,  the  need  for  protective 
legislation  is  simply  stated  and  well  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  article  in  a  nationally 
circulated  magazine.  There  the  author 
stated: 

The  trouble  with  recent  decision  is  that 
any  sane  man  can  look  at  the  filth  thus  pro- 
tected and  say,  "No  matter  what  anyone  says, 
this  stuff  Is  pornographic,  and  I  don't  want 
my  kids  reading  it." 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  such  parents  in  our  coun- 
try— parents  who  do  not  waoit  their  kids 
to  be  subjected  to  vivid  descriptions  of 
sodomy,  bestiality,  lesbianism,  sadism, 
and  masochism — who  do  not  want  their 
children's  sexual  education  and  experi- 
ences to  be  guided  by  the  fantastic  dis- 
tortions of  smut  merchants. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
regulating  sale  of  obscene  materials  to 
minors,  juveniles  have  become  the  nat- 
ural prey  of  pomographers.  Supplied 
with  filth  through  channels  of  interstate 
commerce,  newsstands  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  Nation  offer  lurid  and 
explicit  descriptions  of  sexual  acts  and 
abuses  to  anyone,  regardless  of  age,  who 
will  pay  the  pomographer's  price. 

Further,  it  appears  that  unscrupulous 
puUishers  and  dealers  are  increasingly 
using  the  U.S.  malls  as  a  pipeline  for 
the  unconscionable  flow  of  smut  and 
obscenity  to  minors.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Post  OEQce  Department  that  in 
1968  alone  it  received  over  165,000  formal 
complaints  from  recipients  of  unsolicited 
offensive  mailings.  Investigation  of  this 
staggering  volume  of  complaints  reveals 
that  most  of  them  were  from  parents  of 
school-age  children. 

Moreover,  analysis  of  existing  Federal 
legislation  regulating  use  of  the  mails 
convinces  me  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
protect  children  and  their  parents  from 
smut  dealers.  For  example,  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code  Annotated,  section  I46I, 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  anyone 
using  the  mails  to  distribute  obscene 
matter.  However,  the  courts  have  con- 
strued the  term  "obscene"  matter  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  definition  formulated 
by  the  Roth  decision.  Thus,  the  statute 
has  proven  difficult  to  enforce  and  con- 
tains no  special  protection  for  families 
with  children.  Under  the  statute,  solici- 
tations for  books,  photographs,  and  rec- 
ords which  most  parents  would  consider 
patently  offensive  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  mails  because  they  are  not  consti- 
tutionally obscene  under  the  Roth  doc- 
trine. 

Public  Law  90-206  which  was  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress  has  provided  par- 
ents with  aocne  degree  ot  protection.  Un- 
der  this   "antlpandcrlnc"  statete,   any 
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post  office  patron  receiving  material 
which  he  considers  objectionable  can  re- 
quest the  post  office  to  order  his  name 
expunged  from  the  sender's  mailing  list. 
While  I  find  this  regulation  encourag- 
ing, I  am  convinced  that  the  protection 
thus  afforded  families  with  schoolchil- 
dren is  inadequate — 

First,  because  this  legislation  places 
the  considerable  burden  of  enforcement 
on  the  innocent  recipient  and  post  office 
authorities.  Parents  receiving  unsolicited 
and  objectionable  mailings  must  flrst  as- 
certain and  follow  post  office  procedures 
before  invoking  the  act's  protections. 
Subsequently,  postal  authorities  must 
process  and  handle  the  recipient's  appli- 
cation generally  at  substantial  adminis- 
trative cost  and  expense.  However,  the 
sole  penalty  placed  on  the  smut  mer- 
chant is  that  he  has  lost  a  name  from  his 
mailing  list. 

Second,  the  protections  of  this  act  are 
available  only  after  the  objectionable 
mailing  has  been  received  in  the  recip- 
ient's household.  Apart  from  the  substan- 
tial possibility  that  the  mailing  will  have 
found  its  way  into  children's  hands,  the 
act  provides  no  deterrent  to  unsolicited 
mailings  by  smut  merchants. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  postal  authorities 
with  decisive  powers  to  crack  down  on 
dealers  in  pornography.  This  legislation 
would — 

First,  prohibit  mail-order  sales  of  ob- 
scene materials  to  children  of  school 
age; 

Second,  it  would  make  the  unsolicited 
mailing  of  "hard-core"  pornography,  or 
offers  to  sell  "hard-core"  pornography 
to  family  with  children  under  16,  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  flne  and  jail 
sentence. 

Unlike  previous  Federal  legislation  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  distribution  of  ob- 
jectionable sexual  materials,  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  is  speciflcally 
directed  t^  the  protection  of  children.  It 
therefore,  does  not  attempt  to  employ 
the  difficult  Roth  criteria  of  obscenity, 
but  rather,  sets  forth  with  particularity 
the  materials  proscribed  for  mailing  to 
children  or  families  with  children. 

I  am  certain  that  even  the  most  cur- 
sory reading  of  this  bill  will  convince  le- 
gitimate publishers  and  members  of  the 
,^  literary  community  that  they  will  be 
/^,A-subjected  to  no  peril  by  its  enactment. 
Tnfe  only  materials  proscribed  from  un- 
v^solkited  mailings  or  sale  to  minors  are 
^~the  stock-in-trade  of  the  smut  mer- 
chant: explicit  portrayals  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse, sodomy,  homosexuality,  and 
sado-maschochistic  abuse,  with  no  artis- 
tic purpose  other  than  appeal  to  prurient 
interests. 

I  would  emphasize  that  my  bill  does 
not  seek  to  limit  freedom  of  speech  or 
expression  in  the  adult  world.  It  does, 
however,  place  responsibility  for  unso- 
licited offensive  mailings  to  children  and 
families  on  obscenity  rackeeters  who  are 
little  concerned  by  artistic  values.  The 
bill  would  make  clear  that  pomogra- 
phers would  be  required  to  determine 
whether  their  mailing  lists  include  the 
names  of  families  with  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

Moreover,  while  I  recognize  the  broad 
protection  given  to  human  expression  by 


the  first  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  recent  decision  of  Ginzberg  v. 
New  York.  390  U.S.  629  (1968)  has  held 
that  sexually  offensive  materials  are  not 
constitutionally  protected  where  the  in- 
terests of  minors  are  concerned. 

In  upholding  a  New  York  statute 
which  prohibited  the  sale  of  obscene  ma- 
terials to  minors,  the  Court  stated : 

Constitutional  interpretation  has  consist- 
ently recognized  that  parents'  claim  to  au- 
thority in  their  own  household  to  direct  the 
rearing  of  children  is  basic  in  the  structure 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  legislation  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terday is  completely  consistent  with  this 
rationale.  I  believe  that  my  bill  will  ef- 
fectively enable  parents  to  protect  their 
children  from  offensive  sexual  material 
and  would,  therefore,  urge  that  early 
committee  hearings  be  scheduled. 


DEATH  OF  GEORGE  DONOVAN,  EM- 
PLOYEE OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  sadness  that  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  death  of  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  House  who,  I  am  sure,  is 
well  known  to  many  of  you.  The  great 
men  of  this  city  and  our  Government  are 
not  always  endowed  with  a  title  or  an 
official  Government  position.  There  are 
many  men,  here  in  our  Capitol  Building 
and  throughout  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, who  serve  the  Nation  well,  and 
faithfully,  but  receive  little  recognition. 

The  gentleman  I  refer  to  passed  away 
last  evening  at  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  I  speak  of 
the  late  George  Donovan.  George  Dono- 
van, as  many  of  you  remember  him, 
served  as  chauffeur  to  the  late  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum,  and  also 
served  in  this  capacity  for  me  until  his 
retirement  2  years  ago.  George  served 
in  this  capacity  for  Sp)eaker  Byrnes  and 
Speaker  Bankhead  also.  All  told,  he 
served  the  Speakers  for  whom  he  worked, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  loyally 
and  with  a  great  sense  of  devotion,  for  a 
period  of  some  30  years.  During  his  long 
career,  George  Donovan,  who  was  privy 
to  many  a  conference,  never  violated  a 
trust  and  his  reputation  for  integrity  was 
lengendary,  and  was  passed  down  from 
Speaker  to  Speaker. 

My  predecessor  as  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Rayburn,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  associate  with  George  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  I.  Speaker 
Rayburn  told  me  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion that  George  Donovan  was  not  only 
an  excellent  and  dependable  driver,  but 
was  more  importantly,  a  warm  and  sym- 
pathetic companion.  The  Speaker  and 
George  were  both  great  fishermen,  and 
they  spent  many  an  hour  and  found 
great  satisfaction  in  their  mutual  inter- 
est in  that  sport. 

To  the  family  of  the  late  George  Don- 
ovan I  extend  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  myself,  and  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  also  join 
me  in  these  expressions. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cahill  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Cow- 
GER).  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Memliers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CowcER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Chauberlain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and' to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
( at  1  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.  > ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  13,  1969.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spealcer's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

175.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  retirement  test  under  social  se- 
curity, pursuant  ♦«  the  provisions  of  Public 
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L«w  00-348  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-40) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  llluatmtlons. 

176.  A  letter  from  the  Aaaoclate  AdmlnU- 
trator,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  agreement  signed  under  Public  Law  480 
in  November  and  December,  1968,  for  the  use 
of  foreign  currenclet.  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
slona  of  Public  Law  85-138;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

177.  A  letter  from(  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  tran4inlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leg^latlon  to'  amend  section  1073(3) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  include  a 
foster  child  within  tibe  definition  of  depend- 
ent; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

178.  A  letter  from(  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  auUiorlze  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  permanent  professors  at  the  U.S. 
Military  and  Air  Ftrce  Academies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

179.  A  letter  fromj  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transnlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  tunend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
certain  dlatlngulshad  persona  by  security 
forces  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  putj^oses;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Armed 
Semces."-  y 

180.  A  letter  fromi  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  tranatnlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  imend  section  427(b)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  a  member  oC  a  uniformed  service  assigned 
to  Oovemment  quarters  If  he  Is  otherwise 
entitled  to  such  a  aeparatlon  allowance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

181.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  traaamlttlng  a  draft  of  pro>- 
poeed  legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  convening  of 
selection  boards  to  consider  certain  officers 
of  the  Regular  Armyt,  Regular  Navy,  Regular 
Air  Force,  or  Regular  Marine  Corps  for  con- 
tinuation on  the  adtlve  list,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Coi<imlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

182.  A  letter  from ;  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transtnlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  tunend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  additional 
medical  and  dental  care  and  other  related 
benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Ouard,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  other  purpijses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

183.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transjnlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  to  Support  Army,  Naxry,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Qorps  exchanges  In  cer- 
tain situations;  to  t^e  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  ' 

184.  A  letter  from  ihe  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  ^'ansmlttlng  a  report  on 
U.S.  participation  ln(  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, Departmient  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Edi|cation.  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  (government  Operations. 

185.  A  letter  from; the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  trans^ttlng  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  lertend  for  3  years,  from 
January  1,  1968,  thrqugh  December  31.  1970, 
the  concession  conltract  under  which  Dr. 
Avery  E.  Sturm  wa^  authorized  to  provide 
medical,  surgical,  aifd  hospital  services  for 
the  public  In  Toeeml^  National  Park,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  ob  Interior  and  Insular 
Aifalrs.  I 

186.  A  letter  from  'the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  trans  flitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  prolvldlng  penalties  for  in- 
terference with  defease  security  systems;  to 
the  Commlttes  oa  tlie  Judiciary. 


187.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  3734  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial 
payments  on  certain  claims  which  are  certi- 
fied to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  opinion  and  findings  of  fact  of  the  court 
In  the  case  of  France*  von  Wedel  v.  The 
United  States  (referred  to  hlra  by  H.  Res. 
608.  90th  Cong.),  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  28  US.C.  1403  and  3609;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  676  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  to  remove  the 
statutory  celling  on  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  rehabilitation 
of  navigation  structiires  and  appurtenant 
worlcs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  and  financed  from 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  3646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  convey  certain  lands  known 
as  Fort  Lawton  situated  In  the  State  of 
Washlngfton  to  the  city  of  Sestt'fc  and  King 
County,  Wash.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2S47.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  3648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  enterprises 
of  gambling:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  2649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  tl,680 
to  33.000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  jrear  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  2650.  A   bill    to    designate    the    Town 
Bluff  Dam  and  the  B.  A.  Stelnhagen  Lake  on 
the  Neches  River,  Tex.,  as  Dam  B  Reservoir"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request)  : 
HJX.  2651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum retired  pay  lor  certain  retired  enlisted 
men  for  the  jjerlod  from  June  1,  1942. 
through  June  30,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Holxfixld,  Mr.  Bbown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bdwabds  of  Alabanaa, 
Mr.  RxTTss,  Mr.  Rosxnthai.,  Mr.  Hob- 
ton,  Mr.  RUMSTELD,  Mr.  Fasczll,  Mr. 
Vanokb  Jagt,  Mr.  Cowcxx,  and  Mr. 
GuD«) : 
H.R.  2652.  A  bill  to  extend  the  executive 
reorganization   pro-visions   of  title   S,  United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  3  years,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Oovemmeat  Operations. 


By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 

H  R.  2663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  foreign  firms  which  have  used 
slave  labor,  unless  compensation  has  been 
made  to  the  Individuals  involved  or  their 
heirs;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 
mortgages  covering  middle-income  consumer 
cooperative  housing  projects  may  be  Insured 
thereunder  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
replacement  cost  of  such  project;  to  the 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 

H.R.  2656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  in  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  certain  drugs  sold  by  prescription  the 
"established  name"  of  such  drugs  must  ap- 
pear each  time  the  proprietary  name  is  used, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  2656.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purp>ose8;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2657.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  115 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  courts  of  the  United  States  shrtl  not 
take  Judicial  notice  of  arrests  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  peacefia  activities  in  furtherance  erf 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  wages  entitled 
to  priority  to  $2,000,  to  provide  that  pension, 
welfare,  and  other  fringe  benefits  shall  be 
treated  as  wages,  and  to  Increase  the  prior- 
ity period  from  3  to  12  months  with  respect 
to  certain  wage  components;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2659.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.H.2660.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  arrests 
of  persons  engaged  in  peaceful  activities  in 
furtherance  of  their  rights  or  the  rights  of 
other  persons  under  the  ConatltuUon  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  their 
employment  by  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.H.  2661.  A  bUl  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  p\irposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.26fl2.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30J)00  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJi.  2663.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
m..  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN,   Mrs.   Hansen   of   Washington, 
Mrs.    May,   Mr.   Olsejn,   Mr.   Wtatt, 
Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Deujsnback,    Mr. 
McClttrz.  and  Mr.  Meedb)  : 
H.R.  2664.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  Federal  reclamation  projects  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  participate  In  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 
HJl.3e6S.  A  blU  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Victors  to  the  Naval 
Academy,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2666.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Commla- 
rtoner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
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at  the  expense  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  In  riots  or 
other  civil  disorders;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2667.  A  bill  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
tvire  of  the  ix)lice  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2668.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
shall  not  undertake  certain  projects  to  Im- 
prove or  expand  Federal  airports  without 
specific  authorization  for  such  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comm^ce. 

HJi.  2669.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213(a) 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 
claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2670.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HR.  3671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  enforce  the  duty  im- 
ix>sed  on  each  carrier  to  provide  adequate 
services  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion authorized  by  Its  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  a  re- 
tired annuitant  may  elect  to  be  subject  to  a 
system  of  deductions  from  his  annuity  on 
account  of  outside  earnings  instead  of  being 
subject  to  the  prohibition  against  returning 
to  the  service  of  his  last  employer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.H.  2673.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  customs  Inspectors  (nonsupervlsory) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Depsirtment  of 
the  Treasury,  to  place  such  position  In  grade 
10  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2675.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2676.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  2677.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  retirement  annuities  and  p>ensions  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  its  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.  Urr,  Mr.  WHrrEHuiisT.  Mr.  Wn,- 
LUMs,  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 

H.R.  2679.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  Is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  2680.  A  bin  to  regulate  importe  of 
ferroalloys  and  related  products  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  2681.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Hunger;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  2682.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HS..  2683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any 
5-year  level  premium  term  plan  policy  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  shall  be 
deemed  paid  when  premiums  paid  In,  less 
dividends,  equal  the  amount  of  the  policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  J{.  2685.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  national  service  life  insurance  to  service- 
disabled  veterans  at  any  time  during  their 
lives  at  no  Increase  in  premiums  on  account 
of  any  service-connected  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2686.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  of 
total  disability  Income  benefits  to  any  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  policyholder  who 
has  a  service-connected  total  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  In  certain  air- 
tight containers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  2688.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Conunlsslon  on  Air  Traf- 
fic Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2689.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,680 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  McFall,  and 
Mr.  Legcett)  : 

H.R.  2690.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3) ,  sec- 
tion 8c(2),  and  section  8c(6)  (1)  of  the  Agri- 
cultiu-al  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  2691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

H.R.  3693.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  bold  gold;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H  Jl.  2693.  A  bill  to  permit  the  melting  of 
coin  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Byfctr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  2694.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abolition 
of  the  rigid  two-witness  and  direct-evidence 
rules  in  perjury  cases,  and  to  provide  for  the 
prosecution  of  contradictory  statements 
made  under  oath  without  proof  of  the  falsity 
of  one  of  the  statements;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2695.  A  bill  to  provide  protected  facili- 
ties for  the  hotiBing  of  Government  witnesses 
and  the  families  of  Government  witnesses  in 
organized  crime  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  extended 
prison  terms  when  it  Is  foimd  that  a  felony 
was  committed  as  part  of  a  continuing  illegal 
business  in  which  the  offender  occupied  a 
supervisory  or  other  management  position; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2697.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Investment 
of  income  derived  from  certain  criminal  ac- 
tivities In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 


Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purpHDses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MlZELL : 

H.R.  2698.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  2699.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion Into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arlcansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brinkx.et,  Mr. 
Blanton,  Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Galifi- 
ANAKis,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ERT,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Stdcket,  and 
Mr.  TiERNAN)  : 

H.R.  2700.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment  Program    Evaluation    Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 

H.R.  2701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  to 
Include  within  the  definition  of  "elderly 
families"  those  widows  who  may  elect  to 
receive  survivors  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  make  such  widows  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  for  low-rent  public 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  2704.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2705.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Congres- 
sional Center  for  the  Study  of  Domestic  and 
International  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

HJl.  2706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  care  and  control  of 
alcoholism;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2708.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  (.i) 
(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  that  parents  of  lawful  resident 
aliens  shall  be  eligible  for  second  preference 
Immigrant  visas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2709.  A  bin  t<^mend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protMt  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  V>e  lawless  and  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearma  and  to  assist  in  the 
prevention  and  solution/ of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  reglstratlpn  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing mlnlmtun  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the 
enactment,  of  effective  State  and  local  fire- 
arms laws,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2712.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  (Fed- 
eral-Aid Highways)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  to  establish  local  highway 
planning  review  commissions  to  consider 
conservation  problems  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  federally  aided  high- 
ways: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2713.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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«mment,   and   for   Other   purpose* ;    to   the 
Codunlttee  on  RvUee. 

SJt.  2714.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  groes  income  fcr  certain  nonreimburs- 
able expenses  InciurM  by  volunter  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  oa  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HJl.  2716.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  poetma^ters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3716.  A  bill  ti  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19(4  to  Increase  the  de- 
pletion allowance  to  {the  present  maximum 
(27"/j  percent)  for  ktU  minerals  produced 
In  the  United  States!  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  j 

H.B.  2717.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
#750  the  personal  Inqome  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
apouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness ) :  to  the  Cammlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  j 

By  Mr.  SIKES:  I 

H.R  2718.  A  bin  to  4xtend  for  an  additional 
temporary  period  the]  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  deifications  of  yam  of 
silk:  to  the  Commltt4e  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  27J9.  A  bill  to  drovlde  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  .articles;  to  ^e  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.  TIEBN 

H  R.  2720.  A  bill  to 
14.  1948,  to  permit  t 
national  battlefields, 
to  tht  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WALD 

H.R.  2721.  A  bin  to  kmend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members   of    the  junlformed   services   of 
f  service,  and  for  other 
onunlttee    on     Armed 


end  the  act  of  Blay 
burial  of  veterans  In 
d  for  other  purposes; 


equal  rank  and  years 
purposes;     to     the 
Services. 

H.R.  2722.  A  bill  to 
Assistance  Act  of  1 
members  of  the  Rese: 
ordered  to  active  du 
rlods  of  30  days  or  m^ 


lend  the  Dependents 

iO    in    order    to    make 

re  and  National  Guard 

for  training  for  pe- 

ellglble  for  quarters 


allowances  and  to  m$ke  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2723.  A  bill  to  ajuthorlze  pay  and  bene- 
fits for  members  and  survivors  of  members  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  pay  and  beneSts  are  authorized  for 
other  members  of  the  \rmed  Forces  and  their 
survivors;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eugese  O'Neill  National  His- 
toric Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2725.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Kellogg  unit.  Delta  division, 
Central  Valley  proje<t,  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2726.  A  bUl  t  a  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities^  to  establish  standards 
for  the  humane  care  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  aiiimals  in  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracts  from  th^  United  States;  to  en- 
courage the  study  ank  improvement  of  the 
care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  fcr  minimizing  pain  and 
discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used  in  bio- 
medical activities:  ai^  to  otherwise  assure 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals,  attd  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commission  onllnterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2727.  A  bill  to  [provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  1fie  care  and  control  of 
alcoholism;  to  the  Cofcnmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2728.    A    bUl    t}   amend    the    Federal 


Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2729.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2730.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  furnishing 
of  mailing  lists  and  other  lists  of  names  or 
addresses  by  Government  agencies  to  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  malls,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2731.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2732.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  pen- 
sions, disability  compensation  rates,  to  lib- 
eralize Income  limitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2733.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1966,  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  the  exemption  for 
employment  of  economically  or  educationally 
disadvantaged  persons  from  the  employee 
ceilings  of  section  201  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2734.  A  bni  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2735.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  making 
repairs  and  Improvements  to  bis  residence, 
and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  housing  to 
amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2736.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  aqd  Means. 

HJl.  2737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  civil 
service  retirement  annuities  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  2738.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  In  the  poetal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

HJl.  2739.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  2740.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  Industrial  development  for  the  Indians 
on  certain  reservations  In  order  to  Improve 
conditions  among  the  Indian  people  on  such 
reservations  and  in  other  communities,  and 
for  other  purx>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BirsH.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  EhuxNBORN. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Wink,  Mr.  Haix.  Mr.  Fishcr.  Mr. 
Mtzx.  Mr.  Utt.  Mr.  Bubton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Drnnkt)  : 

H.R.  2741.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  Federal  employees  in  employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornla: 

H.R.  2742.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-connected 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2743.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  training  or  education  for  certain 
veterans  who  are  no  longer  eUglble  for  train- 
ing, In  order  to  restore  employablllty  lost  due 
to  technological  changes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2744.  A  btU  to  amend  UUa  88  of  Um 


United  States  Code  to  make  children  of  cer- 
tain veterans  having  a  service-connected 
dlsabiUty  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BBOYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  2745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  obscenity  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
exempt  certain  motion  picture  projectionists 
in  theaters  from  prosecution  under  that  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HJl.  2746.  A  bin  to  provide  elective  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  for  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  McMiujiN,  Mr.  Dowdt,  Mr. 
ABER^^ETRT,  Mr.  Hagan.  Mr.  Puqtja, 
Mr.  O'KONSKi,  and  Mr.  Wink)  : 
H.R.  2747.  A  bill   to   estabUsh   a   Commis- 
sioner of  Police  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  2748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  in  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  sports  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Oubser.   J(Ir.   McClos- 

KET.    Mr.    COHELAN,    Mr.    Mailliard, 

Mr.   Leooett,   Mr.  Bttrton   of   Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Moss) : 

H  R.  2749.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  national  wildlife 
refuge  in  the  south  San  Francisco  Bay  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  2750.  A  bin  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
to  permit  employer  contributions  to  trust 
funds  to  provide  employees,  their  families, 
and  dependents  with  scholarships  for  study 
at  educational  institutions  or  the  establish- 
ment of  chUd  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school-age  dependents  of  employees;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  2751.  A  bill  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
application  of  local  law  in  determining  the 
effect  of  contributory  negligence  on  claims 
involving  members  of  the  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2752.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population  In  the  year  1975  and  every 
10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2753.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
m  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  min  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2754.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  2755.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same  bene- 
fits for  employees  of  public  hospitals  with  re- 
spect to  certain  p>ensions  and  profit-sharing 
plans  as  those  presently  provided  for  employ- 
ees of  private  nonprofit  hospitals,  other 
charitable  organizations,  and  public  and 
private  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2756.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  by  professional 
nurses  to  enable  them  to  perform  nursing 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  2757.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  amounts 
deducted  from  pay  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
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income  and  that  such  amounts  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributed  by  the  employer  in  deter- 
mining the  income  tax  treatment  of  amounts 
received  under  the  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  defend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  certain  single  other  per- 
sons, who  maintain  their  own  households; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HJl.  2759.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  includ- 
ing the  exemptions  for  a  spouse  and  depen- 
dents and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  2760.  A  bin  to  establish  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States-Mexico  Commission 
for  Border  Development  and  Friendship,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2761.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Diplomatic  Academy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  man's  first  moon  orbit  fiight  and  first 
escape  from  Earth's  gravity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head- 
of-household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have 
never  been  married  or  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  for  1  year  or  more,  who 
maintain  their  own  household;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  2764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  retirement  of 
employees,  without  reduction  in  annuity  and 
regardless  of  age.  upon  completion  of  25 
years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2765.  A  bni  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  entire  cost 
of  the  health  Insurance  benefits  of  Govern- 
ment employees  shall  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  2766.  A  bill  to  permit  one-half  of 
the  budget  surplus  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
applied  against  the  public  debt  and  to  pro- 
vide that  one-half  of  such  surplus  shall  be 
applied  as  tax  credits  against  individual  in- 
comes taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  2767.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620,  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  di- 
rect admission  to  community  nursing  homes 
of  those  veterans  needing  such  care  for  a 
service-connected  condition;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2768.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
presumption  relating  to  psychosis  to  veterans 
who  develop  a  psychoneurosls  within  2  years 
after  discharge  from  active  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 

H.R.  2770.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Vancouver.  Wash.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  2771.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  It  clear  that 
each  community  is  to  be  considered  a  sepa- 
rate entity  In  determining  whether  its  popu- 
lation qualifies  It  as  a  "rural  area"  for  pur- 


poses of  assistance  under  the  farm  housing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HEL8TOSKI: 
H.R.  2772.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  $30,000 
the  maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance which  may  be  provided  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  2773.  A  bin  to  extend  from   7  to   10 
years  after  the  death  of  an  Insured  the  time 
within  which   application  could   have   been 
made  for  certain  World  War  II   gratuitous 
national  service   life   Insurance  benefits;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  2774.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Investment 
of  Income  derived  from  certain  criminal  ac- 
tivities In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  2775.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  2776.  A  bill  to  provide  that  individ- 
uals entitled  to   disability   liisurance   bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.    and    individuals   in    the    corresponding 
categories    under    the    Railroad    Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  shall  be  eligible  for  health  insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  without  regard  to  their  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Mat.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
Teagce  of  California.  Mr.   Ullman, 
Mr.     AspiNAix,     Mr.     McFau..     Mr. 
ScRADEBERG,    Mr.   RooNET   of   Penn- 
sylvania.   Mr.    SisK,    Mr.    Evans    of 
Colorado,    Mr.    Ktros.    Mr.    Langen. 
Mr.  Tdnnet,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California) : 
H.R.  2777.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and    promotion    program    to    Improve    their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  pota- 
toes and  potato  products  that  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  2778.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  private  institutions  under  the 
dependents'  medical  care  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2779.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career 
Incentives  for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Armed    Services. 

H.R.  2780.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  authorize 
quality  grants  lor  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  scholarships  for  students  of 
veterinary  medicine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Poft,  Mr.  Cahill, 
Mr.    MacGregor,    Mr.    Hutchinson, 
Mr.    McClort,    Mr.    Smtth    of    New 
York,   Mr.   Roth.   Mr.   MzsKn.L,   Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Bies- 
ter,    Mr.    Wiggins.    Mr.    Taft.    Mr. 
CoNABLE,   Mr.    Cramer,   Mr.   Devine, 
Mr.     Erlenborn,     Mr.     Kino,     ISx. 
Wylie,  and  Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.  2781.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title   18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize conditional   pretrial   release   or  pre- 
trial detention  of  certain  persons  who  have 
been  charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  exempt  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  from  service  in  a  combat 
zone  when  such  member  Is  the  sole  surviving 
son  of  a  family,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) : 

H.R.  2783.  A  bill  conditions  of  mailing  at 
special  fourth-class  rates:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  2784.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an 
appropriate  allowance,  in  lieu  of  quarters 
and  subsistence,  to  employees  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  en- 
gaged in  floating  plant  operations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 

H.R.  2785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  certain 
lands  comprising  the  Gatlinburg  Spur  of  the 
Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2786.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  Federal  employees  In  employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 

H  R.  2787  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2788.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Dome<stlc 
Development  Bank  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  employment  and  business  opjxjrtun- 
itles  in  certain  urban  and  rural  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2789.  A  bill  to  require  the  disclosure 

of  gifts,  income,  certain  financial  Interests, 

and  clerk  hire;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REUSS   (for  himself,  and   Mr. 

Scheuer)  : 

H.R.  2790.  A  bin  to  foster  high  standards  of 
architectural  excellence  in  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings  and 
post  offices  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acqulstlon 
and  preservation  of  works  of  art  for  such 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Pine  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  2791.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  carry  out  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H  R.  2792.  A  bUl  to  make  ^Supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2793.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  Office  of  Eklucation  to 
carry  out  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  2794.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  the 
Bningual  E^ducation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2795.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2796.  A  bni  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, in  Industries  affecting  commerce,  to 
enter  into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2797.  A   blU    to    amend    section    2(2) 
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of  the  National  Latxfr  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
vide tbat  the  definition  of  "employer"  there- 
in shall  Include  certain  corporations  or  as- 
sociations operating  a  hospital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  tnd  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  37M.  A  bill  t«  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  lw4  to  provide  that  a 
farmer  shall  have  until  March  IS  (Instead  of 
onlj  until  February  Ip  as  at  present)  to  file 
an  Income  tax  return  jwhlch  also  satisfies  the 
requirements  relatlngjto  declarations  of  esti- 
mated tax:  to  the  Cc^mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  { 

By  Mr  TIERNA^ : 

H.R.  3799  A  bill  td  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  con^prehenslve  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  methods  of  selecting  can- 
didates for  the  offlcea  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  UnltM  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WALOr^: 

H.R.  3800.  A  bUl  r^laUng  to  taxation  by 
States  of  the  Income  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  thielr  staffs,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  United  I  itates;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByS«r.  WHITTBN: 

H.R.  3801.  A  bill  toj  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion- on  Ba«cutlve,  I^lslative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  eetabllsbed  by  section  235  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  (967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Comml1(tee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  ZWACHi 

H.R.  3803.  A  bUl  t^  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  au- 
thorize comprebenslvq  pilot  programs  in  lake 
pollution  prevention  i  and  control;  to  the 
Committee    on    Public    Works. 

By  Mr    BROWK  of  CaUfornla: 

H.J.  ReB.  206.  Joint  tesolutlon  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  ot  the  display  of  violence 
In  television  progranis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE^ 

H.J.  Res.  307.    Joint' resolution   creating   a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ruljes. 
By  Mr.  DOWDYl: 

H.J.  Res.  308  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  |  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relatlvie  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  jthe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the]  Constitution    of    the 
ted  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

clary.  1 

By  Mr.  FRIEDO,: 

H.J.  ReB.  210.  Joint  tesolutlon  to  direct  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  transfer  certain 
documents  to  the  Ha^l  of  Records  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  ^aryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Adi|ilnlstratlon. 

H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  jresolutlon  designating 
the  Sunday  before  L^bor  Day  in  each  year 
as  "National  Trafflc;  Accident  Prevention 
Day,"  and  for  other  burposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial^. 

H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  I  resolution  to  provide 
tor  the  designation  if  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  'INatlonal  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 

By  Mr.  FULTOS  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  jresolutlon  to  authorize 
the   President   to   proclaim   the   22d   day   of 
April  of  each  year  as|  "Queen  Isabella  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  aUBSE»: 

H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  t'esolutlon  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  educational  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  '■  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlattons. 
By  Mr.  HEIiST<t>SKI: 

H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tb«  designation  ^f  the  second  we«k  of 


May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  as  "American  History  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  Resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
October  of  every  year  as  "National  Student 
Council  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD:      • 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  protection  of  passengers  against  danger 
caused  by  the  hijacking  of  airplanes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  employment  of  sub- 
versives In  defense  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  leglslatvire  on  factors  other  than 
population:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  22d  day  of  November  as  "National  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  Day,"  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.J.  Ree.  223.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.J.   Res.   224.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  Canal,  Calif.,  to 
"Coallnga  Canal":  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its  territorial  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  national  preferential 
primary  election  to  select  candidates  for  the 
office  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  the  popular  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  other  purpKwes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  international  convention  on  air- 
craft hijacking:  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Ree.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  political  entitles 
thereof  shotild  adopt  911  as  the  uniform 
single,  nationwide  emergency  telephone  num- 


ber;   to   the   Committee   on   Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  fight 
against  organized  crime  Is  inseparable  from 
efforts  to  reduce  urban  poverty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  cre- 
ating a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Or- 
ganized Crime:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H,  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the   Nlgerla-Blafra  area;    to   the   Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
interest  of  |>eace  in  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  re- 
lated agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  East  European  satellites  when  there  is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elg^n  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.  Res.  109.  Resolutfbn  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  110.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
conunlttee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.  Res.  111.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Res.  112.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  In  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  113.  Resolution  to  bring  about 
lower  interest  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  114.  Resolution  to  amend  Rules  X, 
XI,  and  xm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.  Res.  115.  Resolution  to  authorize  com- 
mittee to  study  the  need  of  divesting  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  of  pro- 
grams directed  toward  urban  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  116.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  make  studies  and  Investigations 
within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIV^aTE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  2803.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Maria 

Elena  de  Torrontegul;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  2804.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kon- 
stantlnos  Nickolaos  Baballaros;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  2805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Piloppo  Lunetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROW>'  of  California: 

H  R.  2806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Agulrre  Acosta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
AUndogan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2808.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raul  Fer- 
nando Berdugo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  280€.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Hernandez  Betanzos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Buono;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leo- 
poldo  Murlllo  Campos:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pellcitas 
Gonzales  Cervantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  2813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leung 
Wing  Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nestor 
Maghlrang  Dalusong;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Sabas  Edrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Obana  Espirltu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2817.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Delilah 
Aurora  Gamatero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chen 
Yuan  Huang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estela 
Ag:ullar  Hurtado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2820.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Allza 
Kabakllan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2821.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Hi 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2822.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Seihhiro 
Kanishl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dea  Lay- 
Hong;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agostino 
Llcata:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franclsca 
Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2826.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Orlando:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2827.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Wang  Su  Peng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Tandes  Prado:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2829.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ellseo  V. 
Repique  and  Celerina  R.  Replque;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
Slndol;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kit  Hung 
Yuen:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2832.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Tsang 
May  Yuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2833.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Grlgor 
Zarooklan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  2834.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sting 
Hyum  Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HJi.  2836.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arcadlo 
C.  Ocbo,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Elisa  M.  Ocbo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ramesh  Chandra  Sardana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  2837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangeline 
Tolentlno  Gragera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felipe  A. 
Pastrana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2839.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Cristoforo  Testa:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Tslu 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R.  2841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Gullno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
On  To  T8"o,  Linda  F.  Q.  Ts'o,  and  Theodore 
Yue  Tak  Ts'o;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  2843.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ashraf 
El-bayouml,  his  wife,  Soheir,  and  children 
Mona  and  Amr;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2844.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Margoth  Prelre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  2846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Bible:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Francis 
Michael  Mlklo  Yamaguchl;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2847.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rlccardo 
Glometto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2848.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ok 
Soon  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 

H.R.  2849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anan 
Eldredge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Hee  Park  Grady;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  2861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
D'Acqulsto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie- 
Louise  (Mary  Louise)  Pierce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 

H.R.  2853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crispulo 
Chan  Manubay  and  his  wife,  Felicia  Ng 
Manubay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judilcary. 

H.R.  2854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Manuel  Moran-Valdes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  2855.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Prank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  and  WilUam  A. 
Anders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  2856.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Port, 
Cora  Lee  Port  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  P\)rt;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

HJl.  2867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Ma- 
ria Ciaccio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HM.  2858.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Tong  LI 
Fat:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH,.  2859.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Guerrlero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plccl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iran 
Sheedfar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

HSi.  2862.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Renato 
Casaclang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  2863.  A  bUl  tor  the  relief  of  Josef 
Cohen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frieda 
Goldshmldt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2865.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leah 
Gromb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Yue  Hong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2867  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pong  Pak 
Kul;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2868.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ruth 
E.  Lavarlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2869.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  H.  Victor 
Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Otton 
Lopez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2871.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paulino 
Guim  Lopez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luk  Mak; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2873.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Mlleo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oumar 
Nabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arsenla 
V.  Tolentlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  2876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beasley 
Engineering  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  B.  J. 
Carney  &  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduard 
Samuel  Farag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2879.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Le  Thl 
Huong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ambroslo 
Andreo  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramona 
Martinez,  Mario  Martinez,  Ambroslo  Martinez, 
and  Rene  Rolf  Martinez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  2882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Grace 
Padllla  Ayuyao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Belur  S. 
Bhagavan,  his  wife,  Leelavathl.  and  his 
child,  Mlnnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJR.  2884.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eun 
Sook  Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  2885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Sook  Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aurora 
P.  Cuevas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2887.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Angelina  O.  de  Rama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chong 
Choon  Han,  his  wife.  Soon  Hwa  Han  (nee 
Lee) ,  and  their  minor  children,  Soo  Man  Han, 
Kyung  Sun  Han,  Kyung  Mi  Han.  and  Kyung 
Eun  Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2889.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hum- 
berto  DeGuzman  Hernandez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2890.  A  bin  for  thfe  relief  of  Rueben 
Rosen:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Rube- 
rold  Co.,  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vi- 
cente G.  Rubin  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Fe  M.  Rubin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2893.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  DaU- 
say  San  Agustln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2894.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  ChoUta 
Dy  Sy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

HJi.  2895.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Poh- 
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Yuan  Tseng  and  bla  wit;  Chi  Hul  Tseng;  to 
the  Committee  o*  the  Judlcl&ry. 

HJt.  38M.  A  b|U  for  the  reUef  of  Oeorge 
Wise:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.B.  3807.  A   bOi   for  the  reUef  ot  Owen- 
dolyn  Agatha  Brbdshaw;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3898.  A   bt|l    for   the   reUef   of   Matteo 

Cretella;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3890.  A   btl   for   the   relief   of   Maria 

Carolina;   Palacloj   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  On^ERT; 
H.R.  3900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
Alcalde;  to  the  Co^nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3901.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Aldo 

Amanlnl;  to  the  dommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uncoln 

Joseph  Barrow;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3903.  A  blli  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Buffa;  to  the  Coi^mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Caroppo;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3905.  A  bll)  for  the  reUef  of  PerU  Cas- 

suto   (nee  Eskan^zi);   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.        i 

3S,.  3908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kuan 
Ping  Chlu.  and  h^  wife,  Dr.  Isabel  Uy  Chlu; 
lo  thA  Cbmmltteel  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.'3907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DanlUo 
Contl;  to  the  Contmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  3908.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Benjamin  Dewga|d  and  his  wife,  Phllllpa 
Leanoro  Dewgard:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1 

H.R.  3909.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oswald 
Lloyd  Polkes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. J 

HJl.  3910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paris 
Prantzla;  to  the  Cpmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
OluBtlno;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  3913.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Goldson,  his  wife.  Merva  Hedy  Goldson,  and 
child,  Brian  Goldton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJL  3913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria 
Lopes  Herrero;  t>  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  3914.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Silvio  Llcata;  to  I  he  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJL  2015.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maya- 
Pemandes;  to  th»  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mabel 
Molllneau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.   2917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Noto;    to  the  Coi^mittee   on   the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  3918.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Caterina 
Salamone;   to  the|  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua 
Spedlcatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ella  Elee 
Thompson;  to  th^  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jean 


HJL  2921.  A  bill 


E.  Taolkaa:  to  th^  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  2922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlanna 
and  Francesco  Tufco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Pilipp*  Vella;  to  tqe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2924.  A  bU|  for  the  relief  of  Paye 
Walters;  to  the  Co^nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Catherine  Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  2926.  A  blU  ^or  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Marael 
Yafet;  to  ths  Com«iltte«  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  2927.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chung 
Ping  Yiing:  to  tba(  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  3928.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Oerard  Joseph  Vefllet;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
HJl.  2939.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Aurora  M. 
EvangelLsta;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  2930.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AntonU 
Curlet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florvante 
ETangillsta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  2932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
lacouccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  3933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ottavla 
Olante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Zippetelli;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H  R.  2936.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 

Adragna;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 

Bautlsta  and  his  wife,  Mellnda  Q.  Bautista; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KonsUn- 
dlnos  Dlmos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Mannlno,  his  wife,  Rosalie  Mannino,  and 
their  children,  Oluseppa  Mannino  and 
Stefanla  Blannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Mannino;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HTJNGATE: 
H  R.  2940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  E. 
Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  J0EL30N: 
H.R.  2941.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Carlo 
Bleco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.H.  2942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cappello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2943.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Clarfella:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2944.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gabrlele 
D'Antona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dora  and 
Rosa  Vasile;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  2946.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Tara 
Singh    Brar;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  2947.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  G. 
Campardon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2948.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Prescllla  Caramanzana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2949.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  GalUa 
Ehsan  Abdel  Latlf  El-Sayed;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2950.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edwin  E. 
Fulk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2061.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Faustlno 
M.  Gayo,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  2062.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pablo 
Aspllche  Juandeaburre;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kase 

Noguchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2954.  A   blU    for   the   relief   of   Tahlr 

Ahmad  Rashedi;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJt.  2966.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Ivy 
Shaw;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruflno 
Tomas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2967.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Vlghi,  OUba  Vlghl,  and  Claudio  Vighi;  to  the 
Conmxlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HJl.  2968.  A   biU    for   the   relief    of    Edith 
Lacsay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
HJl.  2969.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Lemer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfr.  MADDEN : 
HJt.  3960.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  certoln 
Filipino  nurses;   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD; 
H.R.  2061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Alello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2962.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Rose  Botto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara K.  Diamond;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Comel  dl  Socebran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2966.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
Prank;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aya 
H.  Gray;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Manllg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  2968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Juliet  G.  MudzinsU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
R.  Palma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  2970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tung- 
Ming  Lai,  his  wife.  Chin-Yu  Wang  Lai.  and 
their  minor  children,  Chiu-Nan  Lai,  Chln- 
Jyue  Lai,  Chiu-Mei  Lai,  Chlu-Mln  Lai,  and 
Chlu-Ml  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2971.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Seisho 
Ota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2072.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Akenese  Vaima'a;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  2073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Ardito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.H.  2974.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ellseo 
Banguis  and  Dr.  Lucia  Banguls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2975.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bmerlto  Daganzo  de  la  Cruz;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2076.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Murray  Evans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2977.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Loyola 
Jose  Mascarenhas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  2978.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Matta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2979.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jerry  G. 
Perko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2980.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Efralm 
Shmuell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2981.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
S.  K.  Ts&i;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  2982.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Santo 
Saplenza;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2983.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kamal 

Akley;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2084.  A  blU  for  the  relief  pf^Calogero, 

Oulseppa,  and  Paola  Alba;  to  th^  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2085.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Satoru 
Ando;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2086.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlno 
Badalamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2987.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Mlkhael  Badro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Veronica 
Barnes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   2989.   A   blU   for   the   reUef   of   Vito 
Clmlno  and  Oaetana  Cimlno;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2990.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlco 
Dl  Bellls;  to  the  Coiumlttee  od  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  2991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heide 
Lomanglno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
Mandala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Costa 
Youesef  Najjar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  2994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Novello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desbtna 
Souri;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paez  Ellas 
Tayar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunzla 
Uccellatore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  2098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlberio 
Lecce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Gil 
Ramos  and  Aldora  Maria  Morelra  Ramos;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  3000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
R.  Castello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Puxa:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3002.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aml- 
noUah  Jazab;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York; 

H.R.  3003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulgla  Di  Giorgio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Saverio  Florino  and  their  son,  Fran- 
cesco;   to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maud  A.  Provoest;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  3006.  A  bill  to  fix  the  date  of  citizen- 
ship of  Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Slma  Solelmanl  Wesel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  3008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rob- 
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erto   German   D.    Concepclon;    to  the   Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
D.  James;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Avellno  T.  Sales  and  his  wife,  Loreto  O.  Sales; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dionlssia 
Efstanthios  Kefallnou  Tzinierl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  3012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soo  H 
Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
VarvagUone;  to  the  Conimittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H  R.  3014.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Prank  Bor- 
man,  James  A  Lovell,  and  Wiliam  A.  Anders; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gerardi;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bimal 
K.  Guha  Mozumder;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Henri 
Pelosof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Neves  Sousa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  3019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllagros 
C.  Flores;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terezija 
Kranjec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  3021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Cisneros-Calderon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michelle 
Marie  Dethurens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maxlmina  Garablles;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erwina 
Dimdam  Grlfalda;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Librada  Guzman  Liggayu;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
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H.R.  3026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
L.  Lynch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hiroshl 
Nakao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armlndo 
Santos-Perreira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H  R.  3029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Linda  All- 
mada;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3030.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Lydia 
Berneirdez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  J031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jane  V. 
R.  Bryant;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.    , 

H.R.  3032.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 

Casola;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caalmlro 

Greco;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 

L.  Hynes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Polycarpos 

Psomiadls  and  his  wife  Argyro  Psomiadis;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 

Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christa- 

line  A.  Ysaguirre;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R  3038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zbignlew 
A.  Ziolkowski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  3039.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Gloria 
V.   Del   Carmen;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee,  In 
Sook;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3041.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Najar  Perez;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
R.  Samonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  3043.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Forest 
Fiber  Products  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3044.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Rodric 
'  Stewart  Pence  ( Joo,  James) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  MEANINGFUL  AND  APPROPRIATE 
NEW  YEAR  ADDRESS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  and  extremely  timely  that 
the  first  message  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  91st 
Congress  would  be  the  annual  Saginaw 
Club's  New  Year's  Day  toast  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  January  1, 
1969,  James  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Saginaw,  <Mich.)  News  was  honored  to 
deliver  the  56th  toast.  In  this  instance, 
Mr.  Brown's  remarks  were  directed  to 
President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Because  I  felt  Mr.  Brown's  address  has 
meaning  for  all  of  us,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
insert  the  text  of  his  remarks  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  News: 
Nixon's  Chaixenge:   Hx7man  SPiarr  Cbisis 

A  crisis  of  the  human  spirit  Is  the  gravest 
of  the  challenges  facing  the  new  administra- 
tion of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  James  P.  Brown 


Jr.,  editor  of  The  News,  told  members  of  the 
Saginaw   Club  Wednesday. 

Giving  the  club's  annual  New  Year's  Day 
toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Brown  said  that  President-elect  Nixon  is  tak- 
ing office  at  a  moment  when  "truly — not  Just 
rhetorically" — new  paths  are  opening  for  the 
nation. 

The  text  of  his  talk  follows: 

On  this  first  day  of  a  new  year  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  great  humility  and  even  greater 
privilege  that  I  stand  to  give  our  Club's 
traditional  toast  to  the  I»resldent  of  the 
United  States.  For  56  years  this  toast  has 
been  one  of  our  most  treasured  observances. 
Yet,  never  has  the  day,  the  age  or  the  times 
been  quite  as  they  are  on  this,  the  57th  New 
Year's  day  when  our  members  have  met  here 
for  this  occasion. 

Consider:  In  1013,  when  the  first  such 
toast  was  delivered  by  Benton  Hanchett,  the 
airplane  was  not  yet  10  years  old — for  not 
until  Dec.  17,  1903,  did  the  Wright  brothers 
fiy  for  the  first  time. 

Last  week,  we  put  men  into  orbit  around 
the  moon. 

Between  those  two  dates  a  world  has 
changed  .  .  .  our  world. 

In  this  room  this  morning  are  men  who 
grew  up  without  the  automobile  .  .  .  who 
remember  seeing  their  first  electric  light  .  .  . 
who  saw  the  telephone  come  Into  common 


usage  .  .  who  remember  the  advent  of  cen- 
tral heating  and  indoor  plumbing! 

And  also  in  this  room  this  morning  are 
our  sons  who  .  .  .  who  will  see.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  How  can  anyone  even  imagine  what 
they  will  see  in  their  lifetime  or  .  .  .  what 
the  world  they  will  be  living  in  57  years  from 
now  will  be  like! 

This  morning,  therefore.  I  would  like  to 
follow  the  advice  President  Johnson  gave  a 
group  of  government  leaders  the  other  day, 
"Look    to    the   future,"   he    said. 

What  a  future  lies  before  us! 

The  Apollo  8's  Christmas  moon  flight  Is 
like  a  punctuation  mark  to  an  era. 

In  a  very  real  sense  it  comes  as  an  ex- 
clamation point  to  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  20th  century.  Never  In  man's  history  has 
so  much  happened  .  .  .  and  never  in  so  short 
a  time!  In  Just  68  years  we  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  static,  horse-bound  society 
into  the  space  age. 

Yet  in  other  ways  that  same  moon-flight 
is  a  colon  .  .  .  for  not  only  does  It  cut  off  the 
first  two-thirds  of  this  century,  it  also — and 
perhapw  most  impwrtantly — introduces  the 
last  third. 

In  Just  31  years,  remember,  the  20th  cen- 
tury will  be  forever  gone. 

Thirty-one  years! 

To  you  sons  and  grandsons,  this  may  sound 
like  eternity.  To  us  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
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It  Is  •  frightenlngly  short  breath  In  the  apan 
of  htotory. 

It  la  aomehow  fitting  that  ApoUo  S  circled 
tta«  moon  In  the  l«at  month  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Lyndon  Joltnaon,  the  laat  president 
of  the  flrat  two-thltds  of  the  aoth  century, 
and  that  its  full  ln)pact  will  come  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  who  In  Jtut  30  dajrs  will  begin 
hie  term  aa  the  flrtt  president  of  that  last 
third  of  this  centuryi 

For  poUttcally.  as  well  as  scientifically,  we 
have  come   to  a  bridge   between   eraa. 

Not  in  decades  bas  a  President  of  the 
United  States  taken  office  at  a  moment  in 
history  when  so  ma|iy  new  paths  truly — not 
Just  rhetorically — Were  opening  before  the 
nation. 

Abroad,  a  new  era|  awaits  President  Nixon. 

Peace  negotiation^  may  stumble  along  in 
Paris,  but  ovemlgho  they  could  succeed  and 
change  the  entire  ftitematlonal  picture. 

But  whatever  happens  there,  the  battle 
has  taken  a  totally!  new  turn  in  Vietnam. 
After  yaan  of  futile  forecasts  that  victory 
was  near,  it  really  looks  as  though  this  is 
the  case  today.  Whether  the  Paris  talks  drone 
on,  break  up,  or  sticceed,  the  course  to  a 
final  decision  has  o|>ened  in  Vietnam  itself. 

And  what  will  th«  world  look  like  without 
Vletnanv?.. 

Old  a^Uances  are|  crumbllrg,  old  friends 
are  changing.  New  line-ups  may  or  may  not 
emerge.  At  home,  mSatlon  remains  a  vicious 
parasite  eating  away  at  our  prosperity,  but 
abroad,  (or  the  first  time  In  months — perhaps 
years — the  dollar  Is  relatively  stable.  Even  a 
first  class  misstatement  by  the  Incoming  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasi|ry  didn't  really  hurt  It, 
youll  note.  Why?  Because  change  is  afoot 
in  the  world.  It  isn'^  so  much,  perhaps,  that 
the  dollar  looks  thati  good  .  .  .  it's  Just  that  no 
one  la  really  sure  of  What  is  or  will  be  better! 

Obviously,  there  i<  no  guarantee  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  administration  will  benefit  from  all 
this  .  .  .  but  th«|  opportunity  is  there: 
the  chance  for  positive,  favorable  change 
is.  Indeed,  his.  | 

In  a  sense  this  {situation  Is  ironic,  for 
four  years  ago  Lyn4on  Johnson  rode  peace, 
prosperity  and  fear  of  change  to  the  greatest 
landslide  political  victory  In  our  history. 
This  man,  who  pr^ably  is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  more  and  greater  changes  In 
our  life  than  any  president  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  pictured  by  the  people  as  an 
aposUe  of  the  Midc^e  Way,  but  his  election 
victory  well  may  hjave  been  the  last  gasp 
of  the  status  quo,  i<k  the  changes — the  revo- 
lution— he  inspired  brought  us  to  these  days 
of  decision,  and  bDUght  Richard  Nixon  to 
office. 

Not  the  least  of  the  legacies  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  bhe  social  philosophical, 
moral — what  ever  you  want  to  call  it— con- 
frontation between  the  American  citizen  and 
the  American  ideal  9f  the  equality  of  man. 

This  oonfrontatloti  has  beed^'fihysical,  vi- 
olent, bloody,  destrlictive.  It  also  has  been 
spiritual — for  in  a  I  very  real  sense,  that's 
what  the  whole  thin^  Is  about! 

We  as  a  people  I.  .  .  rathw.  let  lis  say 
we  aa  a  white  majority  .  .  .  have  been 
asked  to  face  up  t°  o^^  simple  question: 
I>o  we  truly  believe  what  we  say? 

If  we  believe  wh^t  our  churches  preach, 
if  we  believe  the  Vords  of  our  own  most 
cherished  documen^.  if  we  believe  In  the 
righta  of  all  men — i|ot  Jvist  a  privileged  few. 
whether  that  few  bfc  determined  by  wealth, 
status  or  color — than  we  must  march  with 
the  revolutionaries.  | 

We  need  not  agrie  with  all  their  tactics, 
nor  support  illegal  ^ttona — but  if  we  are  to 
be  what  we  say  we  a^e,  we  have  no  choice.  We 
must  enlist  In  support  of  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  .  .  .  anil  every  member  of  this 
Club  can  be  proud  ctf  the  leadership  that  has 
been  given  this  caulse  by  such  of  our  mem- 
bers as  Buzx  Morljey,  CX>lby  Ryan,  Dewey 
Steams,  Elmer  Br^un.  Dick  Cotton,  Fred 
Hammer,  Stan  Junrens,  and  many,  many 
others. 
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Ifoch.  much  hss  been  sccompUshed — here 
and  nationally.  Partly  beeauM  of  this,  but 
mostly  because  Its  self-destruetlve  folly  is 
being  recognized,  this  great  struggle  also 
seems  to  have  reached  a  turning  point.  The 
violence  that  spewed  forth  from  the  ghettos 
each  summer  for  too  many  yean  seems  to 
be  ebbing.  The  needs  have  not  changed,  nor 
the  issues.  Yet,  more  and  more.  It  appears 
that  the  era  of  big  city  rioting  Is  passing  .  .  . 

But  .  .  .  and  this,  too,  must  be  recog- 
nized— the  problem  is  jierhaps  even  more 
frightenlngly  explosive  as  a  result. 

In  this  one  very  special  area,  our  new 
president  well  may  face  his  most  critical 
challenge — and  his  greatest  opportunity.  The 
raw,  wild  cry  to  violence  has  been  discredited, 
but  the  need  for  reform  and  progress  re- 
mains. Those  victims  of  300  years  of  delib- 
erate- discrimination  and  non-deliberate  re- 
jection are  in  a  very  real  sense  going  through 
a  period  of  pause,  thought-collecting  and 
assessment.  They  have  not  halted;  if  any- 
thing, their  forces  have  become  far  more 
dangerously  polarized.  Who  will  emerge  from 
this  time  of  stock-Uklng?  Will  It  be  spokes- 
men for  hatred,  the  leadership  that  seeks 
first  destruction?  Or  will  It  be  those  forces 
for  progress  who  believe  in  the  American 
way.  the  American  ideal  and  hope  that  men 
of  all  races  can — and  will — work  and  live 
together? 

In  a  very  real  way  wha^^^e  do — you  and 
I — In  meeting  our  respoi^^nlllT^^  will  deter- 
mine the  answer,  I,  for  one,  feenio  sense  of 
guilt  for  slavery  or  the  wrongs  coinmitted  by 
my  ancestors,  but  I  am  responsible  for  what 
happens  today,  here  in  Saginaw! 

As  we  still  stand  in  awe  of  last  week's 
magnificent  moonshot,  with  our  three  space- 
men barely  back  to  their  families  ...  as 
we  try  to  comprehend  what  this  means  .  .  . 
as  we  recognize  that  man's  life  Is  changing 
at  a  pace  we  cannot  control,  we  also  must 
squarely  face  the  dilemma  of  the  spirit 
which  today  confronts  our  nation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  dilemma — rather,  it  is 
mlnd-crushlngly  difficult. 

On  the  one  hand,  cascading  demands  for 
human  equality,  too  often  overthrowing  the 
bounds  of  legal  procedures,  have  stirred  into 
being  an  age  of  protest  that  Is  shaking  our 
very  society  Itself.  On  the  other,  a  wave  of 
reaction  Is  seeping  the  country  that  could 
overwhelm  not  only  protest  but  oxu:  free- 
doms as  well. 

The  most  significant  event  of  the  year  Just 
ended  was  not  the  election  of  a  new  presi- 
dent, but  all  the  things  that  happened  in 
Chicago  as  one  of  our  great  parties  met  to 
choose  its  nominee  for  that  office. 

Nor  is  It  only  the  events  in  Chicago  Itself 
that  I  speak  about.  They  were  but  a  catalyst. 
The  really  frightening  side  of  that  tragic 
week  was  the  massive  wave  of  public  reac- 
tion in  support  of  unnecessary  force. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  word  "unneces- 
sary." 

I  woiild  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from  an 
article  by  a  senior  editor  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. This  man  is  no  hippy  journalist;  he  Is 
a  mature  and  talented  newsman,  an  ex-police 
reporter  in  Chicago,  in  fact,  who  had  numer- 
ous friends  on  the  force  and  whose  sym- 
pathies, if  anything,  would  lie  with  the  po- 
lice. He  wrote: 

"Two  of  us  followed  a  Task  Force  unit  as 
it  swept  across  the  park  on  Monday  night. 
There  was  'provocation' — the  crowd  violated 
the  curfew,  stoned  a  squad  car  and  threw 
bottles  at  the  advancing  policemen — and 
many  deserved  to  be  arrested.  The  police 
used  tear  gas  and  some  force  to  etorm  a 
barricade,  but  resistance  ended  as  the  dem- 
onstrators retreated.  Instead  of  making  ar- 
rests or  merely  chasing  them  out  of  the 
park,  policemen  ran  the  fleeing  people  to 
the  ground  and  clubbed  them  after  they  were 
down.  There  were  screams  and  pleas  not  to 
be  hit,  then  the  hollow,  clunking  sound  of 
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night  sticks  sn>ashh)g  skulls  and  splashes  as 
limp  forms  were  dumped  Into  a  nearby  pond. 
A  girl  was  pushed  to  the  ground  and  clubbed 
in  the  head  by  two  police  officers  until  her 
Bhrelks  became  a  sobbing  moan.  A  blood- 
spattered  boy  tried  to  crawl  out  of  the  pond 
and  a  policeman  knocked  him  back  with  a 
stunning  blow  to  the  head." 

I  read  this  to  you  not  as  an  Indictment  of 
the  Chicago  police  force,  or  of  any  police 
force.  For  one  thing,  force  is  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  maintain  law  and  order.  It 
was  necessary  in  Chicago.  Our  police  should 
never  hesitate  to  use  whatever  force  is  nec- 
essary to  control  any  given  situation.  For 
another,  these  men  are  human  beings — they 
were  aggravated  almost  beyond  human  en- 
durance .  .  .  and  that  they  failed  their  obli- 
gation aa  police  officers  can  be  understood. 

But  the  wave  of  public  reaction  that  sup- 
ported their  cruelty  la  not  America. 

We  cannot  survive  as  a  nation  if  we  con- 
done unnecessary  force.  And  in  these  last 
few  years.  In  a  nation  agonizing  over  a  social 
revolution  at  home  and  an  xinpopular  war 
abroad,  caught  in  flames  of  violent  protest 
movements  of  many  kinds,  we  have  been — 
all  of  us — too  prone  to  turn  to  the  gun  and 
the  club  as  an  easy  answer. 

We  must  resist  this  temptation. 

We  cannot  solve  the  causes  of  violence  by 
more  violence. 

All  the  challenges  of  this  newly  born  space 
age  we  are  now  entering,  the  unknown  won- 
ders— or  horrors — of  this  last  third  of  the 
20th  century  now  begun,  all  of  these  fade 
Into  insignificance  before  that  challenge 
which  Is  always  with  us  but  which  today 
seems  so  much  more  finally  here:  the  crisis 
of  the  human  spirit. 

As  it  is  too  easy  to  accept  force  as  a  solu- 
tion. It  also  is  too  easy,  too  simple,  to  blame 
a  president  or  some  other  leader  for  national 
failures,  which  in  the  final  analysis  must  be 
attributable  to  one  source  alone,  the  spirit 
of  our  people. 

We  are,  each  of  us,  responsible  for  this 
world  of  ours. 

We  cannot  delegate  that  responsibility  to 
a  President  Johnson  or  a  President-elect 
Nixon.  We  cannot  look  at  needs  of  our  own 
community  and  blame  City  Hall  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  met.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  solve  the  great  moral  challenge  of  our 
day,  human  rights,  unless  we  meet  its  chal- 
lenge in  our  own  hearts  and  minds. 

A  national  woman's  magazine  once  had  as 
Its  slogan,  "Never  underestimate  the  power 
of  a  woman."  I  tell  you  this  morning,  never 
underestimate  the  power  of  one  person. 

To  each  of  us — young  and  old — there  is 
given  greatness. 

Bach  person  here  has  within  himself  the 
ability  and  the  power  to  change  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  and  thought  about 
this  aspect  of  the  days  of  Christ  on  earth: 
His  basic  effort  was  not  performing  miracles 
or  even  preaching:  for  three  years  He  spent 
most  of  His  time  working  with  12  men,  try- 
ing to  bring  them  to  the  fullness  of  their 
ability.  Even  at  that,  one  of  the  12  was  lost. 

But  the  remaining  11  went  forth  and 
conquered  the  world. 

They  did  It  person  to  person,  man  to  man, 
individual  to  individual.  They  had  neither 
guns  nor  gun  powder,  armies  nor  govern- 
ment. They  had  the  fullness  of  their  own 
abilities.  And  the  completeness  of  their  be- 
Uef  in  the  right. 

Each  of  us  has  those  same  abilities,  the 
same  knowledge  of  what's  right. 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual .  .  .  the  power  that  is  you. 

Leadership  we  must  have,  yes  .  .  .  Yet,  we 
also  can  lead.  As  we  move  into  this  new 
age  let  us  turn  to  the  day  a&ikd  and  to  the 
man  who  will  lead  us,  let  us  pledge  him — 
from  th«  depths  of  our  own  personal  oommit- 
ment — our  support  .  .  .  for  be  can  be  no 
greater  than  w«  make  Mm. 
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Members  of  The  Saginaw  Club,  sons, 
grandsons,  I  give  you  the  President  of  ths 
United  States. 


REINTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   HEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jantiary  9,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  number  of  bills 
which  I  had  previously  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress  and  which  were  not 
acted  upon  In  the  last  2  years. 

The  fact  that  there  are  19  of  these 
bills  is,  I  think,  a  clear  Indication  that 
this  Congress  faces  a  great  deal  of  im- 
flnlshed  business.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  be  content  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  may  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  administering  laws  that  were  enacted 
in  the  preceding  years.  There  is  much 
constructive  that  remains  to  be  done, 
that  has  been  on  the  national  agenda 
for  years,  and  that  now  cannot  be 
postponed. 

In  particular,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  and  appropriate  committees 
will  begin  prompt  action  on  several 
measures  which  I  have  brought  before 
this  House  in  the  past.  Specifically,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  last  year  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Congressional  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Policy.  Without  going  in  to 
the  details  of  this  proposal,  it  would  pro- 
vide the  independent,  indepth  research 
of  quality,  on  a  continuing  basis,  that  the 
Congress  now  has  to  obtain  largely  from 
the  executive  branch.  I  believe  that  such 
a  structure  is  necessary  for  the  enact- 
ment of  meaningful  and  creative  legis- 
lation. 

Concomitantly,  wholesale  reform  of 
congressional  procedures  is  long  overdue; 
many  bills  were  pending  when  the  90th 
Congress  adjourned  and  I  am  reintro- 
ducing my  proposal  which  covers  a  num- 
ber of  areas  in  detail.  Including  financial 
disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress  more 
comprehensive  than  that  now  required 
by  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the 
House  last  year. 

High  on  the  national  list  of  priorities 
is  the  enactment  of  strict  gun  registra- 
tion and  licensing  provisions — an  obli- 
gation that  the  91st  Congress  caimot  af- 
ford to  ignore.  One  of  the  bills  that  I 
am  reintroducing  contains  provisions 
Identical  to  those  rejected — mistakenly, 
in  my  judgment — by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Recent  hearings  on  proposed  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration to  require  two  public  hearings 
on  the  location  and  design  of  federally 
aided  highways  have  focused  national 
attention  on  the  callous  disregard  for 
public  and  community  sentiment  in  the 
building  of  roads.  I  strongly  support 
these  proposed  regulations  but  I  feel 
that  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  make 
these  decisions  matters  for  the  affected 
community  to  determine.  To  this  end, 
I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  granting 
authority  to  State  legislatures  to  estab- 
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llsh  local  highway  review  commissions. 
These  commissions,  where  they  exist, 
would  have  to  be  consulted  before  a 
highway  could  be  built  through  the  area 
of  t^etr  jurisdiction  and  the  commis- 
sion's veto  of  a  proposed  road  could  be 
overruled  only  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Lastly,  there  are  a  number  of  reforms 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  to  fur- 
ther our  goal  of  imiting  families.  I  am 
again  introducing  several  bills  to  this 
end,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  these,  as  well 
as  the  other  measures  I  have  discussed, 
will  be  considered  promptly  in  this  new 
session. 


ELECTION  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^Thursday.  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAJ^  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was 
clearly  evldentj^llh  the  events  of  the 
past  political  ySTr,  the  question  of  elec- 
tion reform  deserves  serious  attention. 
After  considerable  study  and  review,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  methods  of  select- 
ing candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
bipartisan  commission  which  would 
conduct  a  comr^'ehensive  study  and 
evaluation  of  these  methods.  It  Is  my 
intention  that  this  commusion  will  also 
suggest  Improvements  in  the  present 
convention  system  and  render  a  verdict 
on  the  feasibility  of  instituting  a  direct 
national  presidential  primary. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  com- 
mission could  help  bring  some  imiforml- 
ty  to  the  process  of  selecting  delegates 
to  the  national  nominating  convention. 
At  present,  we  are  beset  with  a  bewilder- 
ing complexity  of  nominating  proce- 
dures. In  1968,  for  example.  15  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  elected 
convention  delegates  in  primaries.  Other 
States,  including  Rhode  Island,  had 
them  elected  by  party  bodies  derived  ul- 
timately from  primary  elections.  Three 
States  used  State  and  district  party  con- 
ventions derived  partly  from  primaries 
and  partly  from  ad  hoc  meetings,  while 
the  remaining  States  chose  their  dele- 
gates by  State  and  district  party  con- 
ventions derived  solely  from  ad  hoc 
meetings. 

This  bill  is  a  manifestation  of  my  be- 
lief that  there  is  nothing  sacred  or  nec- 
essarily unchangeable  about  our  present 
national  nominating  convention  system. 
In  1968  the  winds  of  political  change 
covered  our  country.  The  American  vot- 
er has  correctly  demanded  a  larger  role 
in  the  selection  of  national  candidates 
and  delegates  to  national  conventions. 

An  essential  element  of  this  Commis- 
sion is  that  it  would  study  the  question 
of  how  we  can  achieve  greater  popular 
participation  in  this  selection  process. 
Our  present  system  was  called  into  being 
in  the  election  of  1^2  to  replace  the  In- 
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adequate  and  undemocratic  legislative 
caucus  which  was  a  response  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  two-party  system  in 
the  1790's  and  made  the  random  selec- 
tion of  a  President  by  State  electors 
obsolete.  This  Commission  would  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  a  136-year-old  con- 
vention system  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  requires  revision  or  replacement. 

The  right  of  being  a  delegate  today 
should  be  just  that,  a  right,  not  a  re- 
ward. The  layman  should  have  just  as 
great  an  opportunity  to  become  a  dele- 
gate as  the  faithful  party  adherents  who 
receive  these  posts  as  a  reward  for  long 
years  of  service.  We  must  now  seek  a 
more  broadly  based  membership  in  our 
political  parties  in  order  to  represent 
those  who  feel  disenfranchised.  We  must 
establish  better  communication  with  the 
poor,  the  yoimg,  and  the  minorities  in 
our  society  who  feel  that  our  present 
system  offers  them  nothing.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  power  of  delegate  selection 
should  be  vested  in  jjarty  officials  who 
are  selected  in  primaries  ofttimes  well  in 
advance  of  a  presidential  election. 

As  introduced,  my  bill  would  establish 
a  Commission  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  methods  of 
selecting  candidates  for  the  ofiBces  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  13  members.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
a  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. Of  the  other  12  members,  three 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  from 
Members  of  the  House;  three  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President  from 
Members  of  the  Senate:  three  by  the 
President  from  the  executive  branch, 
and  three  also  by  the  President  from 
private  life.  The  Commission  would  re- 
port to  each  House  of  Congress  and  the 
President  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  establishment 
of  this  Commission  would  do  much  to 
abate  the  confusion  that  currently  exists 
in  this  most  vital  area  of  our  political 
process. 


SORRY  HISTORY  OP  FARM  PARITY 
IN  1968 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber report  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  farm  costs,  prices  re- 
ceived, and  the  parity  relationship,  con- 
tains no  change  from  the  distressing 
news  that  has  emanated  from  this  source 
for  several  yesu-s.  Parity  remained  frozen 
at  73  percent  for  the  month  of  December. 

Highlights  for  the  month  of  the  Yule 
was  the  governmentally  inspired  gift  of 
raising  farm  costs  to  an  alltime  high.  The 
index — based  on  the  1914-17  average  of 
100  soared  to  360.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  16  points  in  just  1  year.  While, 
farm  prices  also  increased  by  a  total  of  9 
points  during  this  12 -month  period,  the 
parity  ratio  dropped  from  a  year  ago  be- 
cause of  the  accelerating  rate  of  costs. 
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The  two  charts  below  indicate  the  par- 
ity ratio  by  major  farm  commodities  for 
the  month  of  December  and  chart  n  gives 
the  average  monthly  parity  for  the  year 
1968: 


December  1968 


Commodity : 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Corn 

Peanuta 

Tobacco 

Butterfat 

Milk 

Wool 

Barley 

PlSJt 

Oata 

Sorghum  grain. 

Soybeans 

Beef  cattle 


Chlckena  (brolUrs) 61 


Egg8- 

Hoga 

Lambs... 
Turkeys- 


.  Average 


Month : 


January — 
February.. 

Blarch 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


Yearly  averi  ,ge 


c/o  parity 
percent 

—  48 

47 

63 

76 

60 

75 

86 

45 

66 

66 

67 

64 

70 

78 


78 
71 
82 
65 

73 


;habt  IX 


1968  pt  rity   by    months 


Average 
percent 
...  74 

—  74 

—  74 
...  73 
...  73 

—  73 
-„  73 
...  74 
...  76 
...  73 
_._  73 
...  73 
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ELECTORAL  VOTE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

O^    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  I  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdayl  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOL;^.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  very  interesting  and  intelli- 
gent debate  on  the  question  of  whether 
Dr.  Bailey's  vot«  should  be  counted  for 
Richard  Nixon  or  George  Wallace,  one 
thing  kept  gaining  my  attention.  Those 
who  were  arguinf  for  the  objection  to  the 
vote  continualljK  used  phrases  such  as 
"wishes  of  the  p^ple"  and  "intent  of  the 
Constitution."  tt  has  always  been  my 
understanding  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decides  the  Int^t  of  the  Constitution, 
not  the  Congresi,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  rule4  that  electors  are  free 
and  independent  agents. 

Nowhere  in  tiie  Constitution  or  the 
rules  of  the  Houfee  have  I  found  any  law 
or  regulation  which  gives  the  Congress 
the  right  to  arbitrarily  decide  what  the 
wishes  of  the  people  are.  We  are  here  to 
follow  the  Constitution  and  the  rules  as 
they  are  specifically  written. 

One  Member,  in  his  argument  for  the 
objection,  admitted  that  the  line  of  dif- 
ference in  casting  and  counting  votes 
was  slender,  but  that  he  thought  the  line 
was  one  which  cttuld  be  stretched  a  little. 
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If  we  are  to  begin  stretching  lines  a 
little  on  this  issue,  what  is  to  prevent  us 
from  stretching  the  lines  a  lot  on  other 
issues? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  no 
other  duty  in  tiiis  matter  than  to  open 
and  certify  the  electoral  votes  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  oflQclals  of 
the  various  States.  How  do  the  sponsors 
of  this  objection  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  North  Carolina  electoral  vote  in 
question  did  not  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
people?  Did  an  official  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  or  even  a  citizen  and 
voter  of  that  State  notify  them  that  the 
vote  did  not  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
people  or  was  not  "regularly  given?"  Or 
did  they  perhaps  see  that  there  were  12 
votes  for  one  candidate  and  one  for  an- 
other, and  on  the  basis  of  this  alone  de- 
cide tiiat  something  was  wrong? 

In  1960,  the  Democratic  voters  in  Ala- 
bama nominated  a  slate  of  11  electors. 
Six  of  those  electors  were  pledged  to  one 
candidate  and  five  were  pledged  to  an- 
other. This  slate  was  elected  in  the  gen- 
eral election  and  duly  cast  their  votes 
for  those  candidates  to  whom  they  had 
been  pledged.  If  something  like  this  had 
happened  this  year,  would  the  objectors 
arbitrarily  decided  that  something  was 
wrong  and  challenge  this  vote? 

This  Congress  has  no  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  look  into  any  electoral 
vote  beyond  the  sealed  envelope  which  is 
delivered  to  it  by  the  officials  of  each 
State.  We  have  no  right  to  stretch  the 
Constitution  a  little  and  decide  what  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
are.  We  only  can  and  must  count  the 
electoral  votes  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
certified  by  the  officials  of  that  State  as 
being  accurate. 


A  MUCH-ADMIRED  MAN 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1968  was  to  many  Americans  a  year  of 
uncertainty  and  unhappiness.  But  rath- 
er than  dwell  upon  unfortunate  events  of 
the  past  year,  I  would  like  to  recall  those 
revitalizing  moments  when  we  all  ob- 
tained a  glimpse  of  the  greatness  which 
resides  within  our  most  distinguished 
Americans. 

Three  of  these  courageous  Americans, 
whom  we  are  proud  to  have  with  us  here 
today,  are  the  crew  of  the  Apollo  8, 
whose  incredible  flight  expanded  our 
horizons  into  the  realm  of  the  previous- 
ly unknown.  Another  American  came  be- 
fore us  at  a  time  when  many  of  us  de- 
spaired at  the  divisions  besetting  our 
Nation.  This  man  was  Senator  Edmund 
MusKiE,  long  admired  and  loved  by  his 
constituents  in  Maine  for  his  dedicated 
service  to  State  and  Nation.  Given  the 
opportunity  to  bring  his  qualities  before 
a  broader  constituency,  Edmund  Muskie 
touched  countless  Americans  with  his 
keen  mind,  thoughtful  humor,  and  quiet 
determination  to  bring  out  that  which 
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is  best  in  us.  The  following  column  by 
Roscoe  Dnunmond  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January 
7,  1969,  described  this  experience  of  the 
past  year — the  year  in  which  America 
discovered  Edmund  Muskie: 

Point  of  View:   A  Much  Admised  Man 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  Democrats.  Where  are 
they  going  and  who's  going  to  take  them 
there? 

One  thing  is  clear — there  Is  no  shortage 
of  leadership  talent  at  the  top  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks.  After  narrowly  missing  the 
presidency  last  November,  the  Democrats 
have  three  prestigious  leaders  and  one  elder 
statesman  who  will  not  be  Idle  for  long. 

They  are  Hubert  Humphrey.  Senator  Ed- 
mund Muskie,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and, 
on  the  sideline  but  never  sUent,  LBJ. 

I  am  not  assuming  to  predict  who  will  more 
likely  be  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nee in  1972.  but  there  is  evidence  that  an 
unusually  large  number  of  Americans.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  feel  that  the  real 
"sleeper"  of  the  '68  campaign  was  this  man 
Muskie  and  hope  he  will  emerge  as  a  sig- 
nificant political  force  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  evidence  I  am  referring  to  comes,  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  the  crush  of  Christ- 
mas mall  at  the  post  office  is  nearly  matched 
by  the  crush  of  political  mall  which  has 
flowed  spontaneously  into  the  office  of  the 
senator  from  Maine. 

It  Is  evident  that  as  Humphrey's  running- 
mate,  who  was  hardly  known  even  by  name 
west  of  New  Hampshire  until  last  September, 
Muskie  achieved  a  remarkable  rapport  with 
the  American  people. 

This  rapport  persists  and  one  of  the  signs 
is  that  Muskie  already  has  received  80,000 
letters  from  voters  of  both  parties  and  of  all 
ages.  They  keep  coming.  I  have  read  a  wide 
cross-section  of  this  mall  and  their  nearly 
unanimous  plea  is  "We  want  Muskie !" 

In  sum : 

They  want  to  see  a  Democratic  Party  more 
nearly  in  the  Image  of  E^lmund  Muskie  than 
anything  else  they  can  think  of. 

They  like  what  Muskie  said  and  kept  on 
saying  In  the  campaign  and  want  to  hear 
more  of  it  from  him. 

They  hope  he  can  become  an  Influential 
force  in  the  Senate  and  many  of  them  speak 
of  1972  and  Muskie  in  the  same  sentence. 

The  letters,  reflecting  a  remarkable  out- 
pouring of  goodwill,  good  wishes  and  per- 
sonal admiration,  come  from  young  voters 
and  teen-agers  who  may  not  be  able  to~*ote 
In  four  years  but  who  might  provide  a  for- 
midable campaign  boost  as  young  people  did 
for  both  McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy. 
These  letters  also  bear  the  signatures  of 
labor  leaders,  corporate  executives  and  col- 
lege presidents. 

It  didn't  take  Muskie  long  to  catch  the 
public  taste  in  this  bitter-sweet  campaign  in 
which  Humphrey,  though  widely  esteemed 
as  a  person,  was  so  heckled  and  hooted  by 
the  Johnson-haters  that  he  had  a  poor  time 
of  It  getting  his  case  to  the  nation. 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  people  began  to 
realize  that  in  Muskie,  Humphrey  had  given 
them  something  special.  He  drew  large  au- 
diences and  by  early  October  a  Muskie  rally 
became  a  local  happening. 

Obviously  it  was  easier  for  Muskie  than 
for  Humphrey  because  the  top  of  the  ticket 
was  the  main  target  for  hostility  and  vio- 
lence from  the  anti-Vietnam  demonstrators. 
He  bore  the  burden  of  a  divided  party  and 
suffered  most  from  the  miasmlc  atmosphere 
of  the  Chicago  convention. 

Still  it  was  Muskie  who  had  the  greater 
success  In  calming  and  in  talking  candidly 
with  those  who  flrst  wanted  to  shout  him 
down.  He  offered  their  spokesmen  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  be  beard  If,  In  turn,  they  would  lis- 
ten to  him. 

They  did — and  often  liked  what  he  said. 

His  theme  t<May,  as  then,  is  the  great  need 
"to  Inspire  the  American  pec^>le  to  trust  each 
other,  to  take  chances  on  each  other,  to  work 
with  each  other  to  do  the  things  which  must 
be  done  to  heal  the  divisions  among  our  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it  but  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  people." 

It  is  this  theme  which  Is  bringing  Muskie 
such  a  tremendous  poet-election  response. 

It  is  his  goal  to  keep  the  Democratic  Party 
near  the  political  center  where  it  can  do 
most  to  persuade  the  nation  "to  choose  peace- 
ful political  change  and  reject  the  politics  of 
confrontation  which  leads  to  undemocratic 
repression." 


AGRICULTURE  SECRETARY- DESIG- 
NATE WINS  RURAL  EDITOR'S 
PRAISE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MTNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alan  C. 
Mcintosh,  nationally  recognized  contrib- 
uting editor  of  the  Rock  County  Star- 
Herald,  Luveme,  Minn.,  has  come  up 
with  some  Interesting  insights  on  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  Secr?tary-designate  of 
Agriculture.  I  believe  those  involved  with 
agriculture  will  find  the  Mcintosh  com- 
mentary of  considerable  interest,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  include  it  for  the  Record: 

Ous  Sympathy  Qoes  to  CLnrroBD  Hakoin 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  be  secretary  of 
agriculture?  We  surely  don't  know.  It's  a  sort 
of  "Impossible  dream"  thing  where  you 
havent  got  a  Hong  Kong  chinaman's  chance 
of  winning. 

That  is  why  we  sent  a  telegram  expressing 
sincere  sympathy  to  Chancellor  Clifford  M. 
Kardln  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  If  any 
congratulations  are  due  they  should  be  to  the 
nation. 

We  had  really  hoped  that  President  Elect 
Nixon  would  have  Secretary  Freeman  con- 
tinue In  office.  We  can't  think  of  anything 
that  would  please  us  more  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  a  very  decided  dislike  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis lawyer.  In  our  book,  being  secretary  of 
agriculture  shouldn't  happen  to  a  dog. 

Thru  the  14  years  we  have  known  the 
Hardin  family  we  have  acquired  a  deep  re- 
spect and  a  warm  affection  for  them.  We 
have  been  in  each  other's  homes,  we  have 
used  the  chancellor's  50-yard  line  football 
tickets  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  have 
been  with  them  en  a  number  of  occasions. 

Why  would  Hardin  give  up  the  Nebraska 
post,  where  his  salary  is  either  the  top,  or 
second  from  the  top,  in  the  "Big  Eight"  con- 
ference. 

He  also  has  a  $250,000  home  overlooking  a 
little  lake  and  a  private  golf  course.  He  will 
leave  all  this  to  go  Into  the  hurly  burly  of  the 
agriculture  department  which  suffers  from  a 
severe  case  of  elephantiasis. 

This  man  Is  ranked  in  college  circles  as  a 
"real  brain"  yet  he  is  as  common  as  an  old 
shoe  to  be  with  ...  as  easy  to  visit  with  as 
can  be. 

He  has  a  gift  of  "getting  along."  In  his  14 
years  at  Nebraska  he  has  united  that  state 
behind  its  university.  The  University  of 
Omaha  was  also  brought  In  this  year  into 
the  University  of  Nebraska  fold.  The  high  rise 
buildings,  the  spectacular  plans  that  have 
been  made  and  consummated  are  proof  that 
be  can  make  big  dreams  come  true. 

The  new  secretary  will  not  be  a  b«lUgerent, 
table  pounding  type  like  Secretary  Freeman. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hardin  Is  a  great  conciliator.  The  revolution- 
ary Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  feel 
terribly  frustrated  at  Nebraska  because,  as 
they  waUed,  they  haven't  found  a  good  Issue 
to  use  in  staging  a  confrontation  with  the 
university. 

The  new  secretary  is  a  "square  shooter" 
who  deals  with  his  hands  above  the  table. 
But  he  is  no  meringue  filling  type  of  char- 
acter. Watch  his  Jaw  muscles  when  the  chips 
are  going  down  and  you  see  in  a  flash  that  he 
cannot  be  pushed  around. 

The  role  of  an  educator  nowadays  is  not 
easy.  More  than  one  college  president  has 
said  "there  must  be  easier  ways  to  make  a 
living."  Time  magazine  this  past  summer  ran 
a  page  feature  of  the  number  of  educators 
who  had  thrown  up  their  hands  in  disgust 
over  the  tactics  of  campus  revolutionaries 
and  taken  employment  elsewhere. 

Maybe  Chancellor  Hardin  thought  "maybe 
I  better  get  out  while  the  getting's  good  and 
I'm  ahead."  We  doubt  it  .  .  .  because  this 
chap  has  never  sought  the  easy  road.  We 
think  he  Is  taking  this  cabinet  post  for  the 
same  motives  that  men  and  women  go  into 
fields  of  service,  the  Red  Cross,  the  ministry 
and  other  fields  where  the  monetary  rewards 
are  slim  but  the  challenges  are  great. 

The  chancellor  and  his  wife  Martha  (who 
looks  more  like  a  high  school  Junior  than  a 
grandmother)  spent  only  a  week  In  their 
OkoboJl  home  in  1967.  This  past  summer 
they  had  four  days  before  they  left  for  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  He  hasn't  had  much 
chance  to  relax.  We  know  that  early  in  Sep- 
tember he  w£is  trying  to  squeeze  in  a  half 
day  at  the  lake.  It  was  his  only  "free  time" 
until  Christmas.  And,  the  cabinet  post  will 
be  worse. 

So — we  lose  a  good  friend — and  Nebraska 
University  loses  one  of  the  truly  great  chan- 
cellors in  the  nation.  If  all  the  cabinet  mem- 
bers can  measure  up  to  Hardin  for  ability 
and  Integrity  this  will  be  an  outstanding 
cabinet  which  will  mean  much  to  America. 


DID  HE  DIE  IN  VAIN? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Noveml>er  14  two  young 
hoodlums  shot  and  killed  Meyer  Kanter 
in  his  furniture  store  in  Northeast  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Kanter  is  one  of  a  growing  list  of 
victims  of  violence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  small  businessmen  face 
daily  threat  to  life  and  limb. 

He  lost  one  business  in  the  April  riots, 
but  faith  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  its 
majority  of  good  citizens  caused  him  to 
try  once  more  to  make  his  contribution 
to  improving  conditions  here. 

Conditions  not  only  did  not  improve, 
they  worsened.  And  today  Meyer  Kanter's 
family  have  no  husband  and  father. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
a  letter  written  by  the  Kanter  family 
to  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  In  ad- 
dition to  expressing  their  personal  loss 
of  a  beloved  man,  they  most  eloquently 
describe  the  disillusionment  and  concern 
of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Wash- 
ington area  residents  in  the  failure  of  the 
officials  of  this  city  to  restore  order  since 
the  AprU  1968  rioU. 

The  letter,  in  full,  follows : 
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Dn>  Ha  Dix  in  Vain? 


Sn:  As  we  mourn  our  beloved  husband 
and  father,  we  fe«l  compelled  to  express 
som«  of  our  Innermost  thoughts  of  the  mo- 
ment: Why  vras  such  a  dear  person  mur- 
dered? Who  should  bear  the  burden  of  such 
a  heinous  crime? 

Meyer  Kanter  truly  loved  life  and  he  loved 
the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  face  of  great 
adversities,  be  had  refused  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  had  worked  for  thirty 
years,  but  he  was  killed  there  because  he  was 
a  man  of  principle  who  walked  and  lived 
unafraid. 

After  one  of  his  stores  was  destroyed  In  the 
April  disorders,  he  never  lost  faith  that  con- 
ditions would  Improve.  He  felt  that  the  acts 
of  crime  which  were  taking  place  were  the 
actions  of  a  relatively  few  people  of  the  com- 
munity. His  responsibility,  he  thought,  was 
to  the  majority  of  good  citizens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood which  he  had  served  for  many  years 
and  who  wanted  him  to  remain.  Certsinly 
no  one  would  ever  shoot  him  to  death. 

But,  he  was  so  wrong.  The  leaders  and  law- 
makers of  this  community  must  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  not  haTlng  vindicated  his 
faith  in  the  good  In  mankind,  as  well  as  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  Washington  and  its 
leaders. 

People  of  all  races  are  afraid  of  the  crime 
and  violence  which  is  plaguing  our  commu- 
nity. Our  leaders  must  not  continue  to  let 
such  a  small  minority  of  people  control  the 
destiny  of  this  city. 

We  are  all  human  beings  before  we  are  of 
a  race,  and  the  true  division  which  exists 
among  us  are  the  law-abiding  cltlsens  of  our 
community  as  opposed  to  those  who  choose 
not  to  live  within  the  law.  It  is  the  latter 
group  which  is  t>eing  allowed  to  prev-ill  be- 
cause our  leaders  are  falling  In  their  respon- 
Elbilities  to  the  former.  So  much  is  being  done 
and  so  much  consideration  Is  being  given 
to  the  rights  of  the  accused  that  the  rights 
of  his  Innocent  victims  have  been  forgotten. 
Or  does  the  Innocent  victim  have  any  rights 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime?  Does 
Meyer  Kanter  have  any  more  rights  now  that 
he  has  gone? 

There  is  no  Justification  for  allowing  these 
acts  of  crime  and  violence  to  continue.  Those 
who  have  committed  this  cruel  and  senseless 
murder  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law.  The  choice  was  theirs. 

Why  do  our  leaders  not  hear  the  crying? 
Why  do  they  not  hear  the  pleading?  It  is 
their  duty  to  hear  and  to  respond  by  bringing 
swiftly  to  an  end  the  lawlessness  which  has 
struck  fear  in  our  hearts.  It  will  not  bring 
our  husband  and  father  back,  but  maybe 
then  his  death  will  not  have  been  In  vain.  He 
died  for  what  he  thought  was  right.  He  was 
not  afraid.  Why  are  they? 

The  Kanteb  Family. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
to  raise  from  $1,680  to  $3,000,  the  amount 
of  money  a  social  security  annuitant 
may  earn  aimually  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits. 

A  year  ago,  the  Congress  raised  the 
limitation  from  $1,500  to  SI. 680.  Yet, 
those  of  us  who  have  close  contact  with 
senior  citizens  are  well  aware  how  un- 
related this  figure  is  to  today's  high  cost 
of  living.  -. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  aware 
of  the  fact  that  m  the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  there  are 
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many  thousands  of  social  security  annu- 
itants who  are  willing  to  perform  useful 
tasks — useful  for  the  community  as  well 
as  for  their  own  personal  and  economic 
well-being — who  are  precluded  from  so 
doing  because  of  the  present  unrealistic 
limitation  on  oulside  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ii  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  urge  prompt  cofisideration  of  this  sen- 
sible piece  of  le^lation  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Meani  Committee. 


CASTRO  USED 


GUN  CONTROL  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  I  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  t>P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,] January  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  dicta- 
tor has  reached  bower  without  antigim 
laws  or  gun  registration  laws.  EJvery 
American  can  arid  should  know  this — if 
he  is  educated  tq  search  history  for  the 
*ruth.f-- 

No  greater  oppirtimity  have  we  Amer- 
icans to  renew  the  lesson  than  from  the 
work  of  the  forpier  Cuban  President, 
Batista. 

Batista's  gun  laws  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  Castjro  guerrillas  from  ob- 
taining firearms.  |But,  in  effect,  only  the 
loyal  Cubans  registered  their  guns  and 
Castro's  followere  would  not  abide  by 
the  law.  I 

So,  in  the  eni,  the  weapons  of  the 
Cubans  were  registered  but  those  of 
Castro's  followers  were  not. 

We  know  who  won  that  shootout.  To- 
day, Castro  has  all  the  guns  and  the 
Cubans  do  not  even  have  Cuba. 

Even  more  receintly — recall  those  poor 
Czech  citizens  lodking  at  Russian  tanks 
and  soldiers  squatting  in  their  city  parks. 
Can  you  not  visiialize  their  feelings — if 
only  their  grandf  ithers  had  forseen  the 
need  for  the  citizfn  soldier  and  provided 
ours  did.  that  their 
the  right  to  keep  and 
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One  example  of 
firearms  control 
Palm  Beach  Post  o 
writer  Todd  Wrlghi 
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in  their  law,  as 
descendants  have 
bear  arms 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^lace  a  report  from  the 
ofiBcial  publication  of 
Preserve  Our  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  i^rms.  Post  Office  Box 
1391,  Medford,  Orsg.,  97501,  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  aiong  with  a  story  from 
the  Sunday  Star  lor  January  5,  1969,  on 
the  problems  of  ammo  sales  : 
(Prom  Keep  and  Beiir  Arms.  December  1968) 
Batista's  Gun  La  us  Aided  Pidel  Castro 
Say-s    Reftjcee 


the   potential   danger   In 

legislation  was  given  In  the 

June  20,  1968,  by  staff 

We  are  reprinting  Mr. 


tr^ngent   gun   laws  in   the 

at  protection  of  the 

they  proved  a  bonanza 


Cuba,  succeeding  Pul- 
dlctator,  he  was  able  to 
'tnilUla"  with  arms  con- 
I  »wner  of  any  kind  of  gun 


matter  due  to  the  strin- 

law  established  by  Ba- 

Rabel.   who   with   his 

in  1961. 

gun,"  he  said,  "had 


any 
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to  reglater  It  with  the  pc^ce.  The  license, 
filed  with  the  police,  contained  not  only  the 
make,  number  and  description  of  the  gun, 
but  also  the  owner's  picture  and  fingerprints. 

"Thus  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  Castro's 
men  to  collect  every  gun  In  the  Country." 

Rabel  now  In  charge  of  the  gun  depcu'tment 
at  Abercomble  and  Pitch  in  tlje  Royal  Poin- 
clana  Plaza,  owned  a  sugar  cane  and  rice 
plantation  in  Cuba,  but  left  it  all  behind  to 
get  to  the  United  States. 

"Today  In  Cuba,"  he  -said,  "only  those  on 
Castro's  side  are  permitted  to  own  a  gun  of 
any  description.  My  rifles,  used  only  for  hunt- 
ing such  game  as  quail,  doves,  ducks  and 
guinea  hens,  were  seized  shortly  after  Castro 
took  over. 

"In  every  block  of  Havana  as  well  as  in 
other  towns  and  villages  there  is  an  Inform- 
er. He  or  she  Is  responsible  for  reporting  any 
suspicious  acts  by  anybody  living  in  his 
block.  The  mere  sight  of  a  gun  will  send  an 
Informer  scurrying  to  the  police." 

After  Castro  handed  out  the  guns  to  his 
loyal  followers,  Rabel  said,  they  had  a  field 
day,  slaughtering  cattle  on  farms  and 
ranches.  "They  killed  prize  bulls  and  other 
valuable  cattle  without  discrimination,"  he 
added,  "until  it  reached  such  a  point  that 
the  government  had  to  Import  cattle  from 
Canada  and  South  America  to  replenish  the 
badly  depleted  stocks." 

Displaying  no  wlstfulness  about  having 
had  to  leave  his  homeland  and  property, 
Rabel  recalled  that  when  he  left,  each  adult 
was  allowed  to  take  $10  In  cash.  In  addition 
to  a  few  personal  belongings,  primarily 
clothes. 

"But  my  mother-in-law  who  Just  got  out 
a  couple  of  months  ago  on  one  of  thoee  'free- 
dom flights'  could  only  bring  a  small  satchel 
of  clothing  with  her  and  no  money  at  all." 

He  said  she  got  to  this  country  via  Mex- 
ico, whereas  his  own  family  had  landed  in 
Miami. 

"The  real  tragedy  In  Cuba,"  Rabel  said, 
"Is  how  the  children  are  brainwashed." 

He  recalled  the  seven-year-old  girl  who 
accompanied  her  parents  to  Miami  on  a  free- 
dom flight  and  cried  over  being  forced  to 
"go  to  that  Imperialistic  country''  tuad  on 
landing  spat  on  the  ground  to  show  her  dis- 
gust. 

Rabel  and  his  wife  now  live  with  their  son 
and  daughter-in-law  and  5  grandchildren. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Jan.  5,   1969] 

AMMO  Sales  Rules  Still  Puzzling 

The  new  federal  gun  control  law.  designed 
to  prohibit  Interstate  mall  order  sales  but 
into  which  a  lot  of  other  gimmicks  crept,  has 
been  in  effect  three  weeks  now.  Naturally 
there  have  been  grumbles  and  complaints, 
but  the  greatest  confusion  has  been  In  the 
sale  of  ammunition. 

The  law  went  into  effect  at  the  tag  end  of 
the  hunting  season,  else  there  probably  would 
have  been  more  grumbles.  The  full  effect 
probably  won't  be  felt  by  most  sportsmen 
until  late  next  summer  when  they  start 
thinking  of  a  new  shotgun  or  a  case  of 
ammunition. 

AMMUNITION    SALES 

As  for  over-all  sales,  dealers  say  that  In 
the  short  time  Involved  they  can't  tell  what 
effect  the  law  Is  having,  particularly  as  the 
period  Involved  the  pre-Christmas  season. 
One  big  retailer  said  his  gun  department 
sales  were  off  60  percent  the  first  week  and  10 
percent  the  second  week  compared  to  the 
same  p>eriods  the  previous  year. 

However,  he  added  that  he  couldn't  ascribe 
a  firm  reason.  Possibly  there  were  persons 
buying  heavily  before  the  law  went  Into  ef- 
fect, especially  ammunition,  or  maybe  peo- 
ple are  taking  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

As  for  ammunition,  the  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit over-the-counter  sales,  even  to  out-of- 
state  residents.  Sales  of  shot-guns  and  rifles 
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are  prohibited  to  out-of-state  residents,  and 
therein  lies  the  confusion. 

A  dealer  in  Bethesda  admitted  there  are 
"a  lot  of  misconceptions  about  the  law  among 
the  dealers  and  public.  We  are  still  strug- 
gling for  a  clear  reading  on  the  law,  one  they 
won't  change  on  us,  like  they  did  Just  be- 
fore it  went  into  effect." 

He  was  referring  to  the  "contiguous  state" 
part  of  the  law  allowing  sales  of  shotguns 
and  rifles  to  residents  of  contiguous  states, 
if  the  law  of  these  states  allow  such  sales. 

AMMO    CONFUSION 

Until  four  days  before  the  law  became  ef- 
fective this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  if 
gun  sales  weren't  against  the  laws  of  the 
states  Involved,  everything  was  okay.  But 
on  complaint  of  Sen,  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  D- 
Conn..  the  interpretation  was  changed  to 
make  It  necessary  for  states  Involved  to  pass 
special  laws  allowing  contiguous  state  sales, 
something  that  could  take  years. 

Some  dealers  weren't  making  ammo  sales 
to  non-residents,  but  now  most  have  found 
It  is  permitted.  The  buyer  has  to  identify 
himself,  and  the  sale  must  be  recorded  as  to 
what  type  of  ammo  Is  purchased,  how  much, 
and  by  whom,  with  name,  address  and  how 
identified — drivers  license,  social  security, 
ID  card,  or  whatever.  For  awhile  some  dealers 
were  making  the  purchaser  sign  for  the 
ammo,  but  that  Isn't  necessary.  There  has 
been  confusion,  though. 

Because  of  the  bookkeeping  Involved,  at 
least  one  Virginia  dealer  has  put  a  $1  service 
charge  on  ammo  sales  of  under  $5.  "A  box 
of  .22s  for  75  cents  costs  me  a  dollar  in  the 
ofllce."  he  said. 

Some  ammo  purchasers  are  balking  at  the 
Identification  part,  either  as  a  matter  of 
principle  or  for  some  other  reason. 

•They  think  It  a  form  of  registration."  one 
dealer  said,  "creeping  federalism  that  is 
hurting  the  sportsman  without  affecting  the 
criminal." 

"Some  think  It  Interferes  wtlh  their  per- 
sonal freedom,"  he  added.  "But  if  they  won't 
Identify  themselves,  I  can't  sell  to  them." 

NO    IDENTOTCATION 

Another  dealer  noted  that  "one  or  two  of 
my  customers  looked  to  be  the  type  that 
didn't  want  anybody  to  know  who  was  buy- 
ing ammo.  They  went  away  from  here  fast 
when  I  wanted  identification.  Wnat  worries 
me  is,  what  will  these  fellows  do  when  they 
run  out  of  what  ammo  they  have  now?  A 
little  moonlight  requisition?" 

Still  another  dealer  said  one  or  two  of  his 
customers  thought  the  Identification  thing 
was  a  fine  idea.  "A  man  who  won't  Identify 
himself  Is  the  kind  who  shouldn't  have  the 
stuff,"  was  one  customer's  reaction. 

It  Is  In  shotgun  and  rifle  sales  that  the  real 
rub  will  come,  especially  in  the  Washington 
area.  With  three  Jurisdictions — the  District, 
Maryland  and  Virginia — all  In  one  metropoli- 
tan area  there's  bound  to  be  confusion. 

The  thinking  among  sportsmen  is  that  Vir- 
ginia likely  will  pass  the  legislation  to  per- 
mit across-the-border  sales,  and  that  there's 
a  good  chance  Maryland  will  do  likewise,  but 
with  more  trouble.  A  prominent  Marylander, 
Sen.  Joseph  Tydings,  was  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  to  get  an  even  tougher  federal  law 
passed,  one  that  Included  license  and  regis- 
tration. 

UNXIKELY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

As  for  the  District,  probably  never.  An 
Oddity  Is  that  some  people  think  the  new 
District  registration  law,  supposed  to  go  into 
effect  this  month  but  being  held  up  by  an 
Injunction,  has  language  that  with  liberal  in- 
terpretation would  allow  across-the-border 
sales. 

E>ealers  In  D.C.  and  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia  who  have  been  used  to  selling  to 
residents  of  the  other  places  are  finding 
things  very  much  curtailed.  One  big  D.C.  re- 
taller.    Atlas    Sports    Store,    has    a    Virginia 
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branch  to  take  care  of  customers  there,  and 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  Maryland  deal- 
er to  handle  customers  in  that  area.  Moet, 
though,  are  not  so  fortunate. 

An  Alexandria  dealer  noted  that  "with  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge,  a  good  percentage 
of  our  customers  came  from  over  In  Oxon 
Hill  and  Indianhead  in  Maryland.  I  don't 
know  what  they're  doing  now,  but  they're 
not  coming  in  here." 

A  Bethesda  dealer  said  he  had  many  cus- 
tomers living  in  Northwest  Washington,  "and 
there's  been  some  letdown." 

Nationally  it  is  too  early  to  tell,  but  spe- 
cialty gun  dealers  with  rifles  or  shotguns  for 
which  there's  not  enough  demand  for  local 
dealers  to  carry,  are  bound  to  be  affected. 
The  first  sportsman's  magazine  to  come  out 
since  the  law  went  into  effect,  "Guns  tt 
Ammo,"  has  with  many  of  the  advertisements 
a  legend  that  didn't  appear  before :  "At  Your 
Local  Dealer — Do  Not  Order  Direct!" 


•NEWSPRONT "  STAYS  ON 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  KEH)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  appearing  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times  with  re- 
gard to  the  continuation  of  "Newsfront," 
an  important  educational  program  seen 
on  channel  13  in  New  York. 

Trans  World  Airlines  and  its  chair- 
man, Charles  Tlllinghast,  have  decided  to 
provide  the  financial  support  that  will 
enable  the  program  to  remain  on  the 
air  for  another  6  months.  This  is  good 
news  for  the  viewing  public  who  have 
come  to  value  the  imaginative,  in-depth 
news  and  feature  programing  of  chan- 
nel 13. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that 
educational  television  and  the  character 
of  channel  13  be  more  fully  supported  In 
the  public  interest,  both  privately  and 
publicly,  and  I  believe  that  this  editorial 
makes  that  point  clearly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record: 

"Newsfront"  Stats  On 

A  respected  news-interview-commentary 
program  will  remain  on  the  air  for  the  next 
six  months  because  of  a  last-minute  grant  by 
a  private  corporation.  "Newsfront."  which  is 
seen  during  the  week  on  WNDT  (Channel  13) , 
will  be  underwritten  by  Trans  World  Airlines. 
Following  the  pattern  of  similar  grants  to  the 
educational  stations,  the  corporation  will  get 
an  on-air  credit  but  there  will  be  no  com- 
mercial messages. 

The  rules  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  require  disclosure  of  noncom- 
mercial TV  program  "sponsors."  This  may 
well  enhance  a  company's  image  with  viewers 
who  appreciate  the  non-sell,  for  there  is  no 
corporate  Intrusion  in  the  program  Itself. 

Grants  from  enlightened  corporations  are 
necessary  to  keep  many  educational  TV  pro- 
grams on  the  air.  The  new  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting — which  could  help  to 
underwrite  such  programs  as  "Newsfront" — 
is  Just  beginning  to  get  off  the  ground  by 
supporting  live.  Interconnected  educational 
stations.  Until  there  is  full  realization  by  the 
Federal  Government,  states  and  local  com- 
munities that  alternatives  to  commercial 
broadcasting  require  support,  the  beggar 
method  of  financing  for  nonprofit  stations 
will  remain  an  uneasy  way  of  life. 
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RALPH  NADER   ON  BUSINESS 
SECRECY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Nader  always  has  something  important 
to  say  to  American  consumers.  Whether 
discusstog  auto  safety  or  industrial  acci- 
dents, whether  prodding  this  Govern- 
ment agency  or  exposing  deficiencies  in 
that  one,  he  is  a  superlatively  honest  and 
perceptive  observer  of  consumer  protec- 
tion and  its  shortcomings. 

In  two  recent  articles  in  Business 
Today,  Ralph  Nader  analyzes  business 
secrecy  and  its  effect  on  the  consumer: 

[From   Business   Today,   Winter    1968] 

The   Hidden   Executives 

(By   Ralph    Nader) 

Last  year  a  group  of  Princeton  University 
seniors  wrote  to  the  heads  of  fifteen  large 
corporations  requesting  the  participation  of 
either  the  Chalrmtm,  President  or  Executive 
Vice-President  on  a  panel  of  business  leaders 
to  discuss  in  open  forum  some  problems  of 
corftorate  responsibility.  The  students  added 
that  the  forum's  format  would  provide  for 
audience  questions  and  comments  on  the 
positions  taken  by  the  executives. 

The  response  to  this  letter  was  strongly 
negative,  with  only  two  companies  agreeing 
to  send  a  public  relations  man.  The  students 
were  dismayed.  But  It  is  standard  operating 
procedure  fot  large  companies  to  avoid  ex- 
posing their  top  executives  to  any  college  au- 
diences that  can  ask  questions.  The  last  time 
the  chief  executive  of  one  of  America's  50 
largest  companies  spoke  to  and  with  students 
in  an  open  forum  may  not  be  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Presidential  candidates. 
Cabinet  officers.  Senators,  Governors  have  all 
entered  Into  unstructured  dialogues  on  basic 
issues  with  students.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case  with  corporate  moguls. 

Such  a  strict  policy  of  avoidance  cannot  be 
explained  away  on  the  basis  of  time  pressures 
but  rather  is  rooted  in  the  desire  to  be  in- 
sulated from  bilateral  communication  on 
Issues  deemed  too  controversial  for  public 
airing.  The  principle  is  as  old  as  politics:  if 
the  arena  of  exposure  can  be  limited,  then 
the  control  over  policy  and  dissent  can  be 
maximized.  Perhaps  the  best  indication  of 
this  policy's  success  is  that  students  have 
settled  for  low  echelon,  public  relations  or 
trade  association  employees  speaking  for  com- 
panies and  industries  in  the  most  bland 
terms.  Indeed,  there  are  probably  few  stu- 
dents who  can  name  the  Chairman  and 
President  of  the  Ave  largest  corporations: 
yet  many  can  reel  off  the  names  of  Gov- 
ernors of  states  most  of  whom  are  smaller 
than  these  companies. 

Anonymity  of  mega-corporate  leaders  out- 
side the  business  world  is  actively  pursued 
as  a  shield  against  public  scrutiny  of  their 
massive  and  pervasive  economic  power.  When 
General  Motors  Chairman  Frederic  Donner 
and  President  James  Roche  were  asked  to 
testify  in  July  of  1965  before  Senator  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff's  Subcommittee  inquiring  into 
auto  safety,  few  newsmen  or  Washington 
hands  in  that  hearing  room  bad  heard,  much 
less  seen  the  managers  of  a  company  grossing 
more  annually  than  all  but  two  foreign  gov- 
ernments ($2.3  million  an  hour).  GM  was 
personalized  that  day  and  the  nation  was 
given  a  gUmpse  into  the  unresponsiveness 
and  laggardness  of  a  company's  auto  safety 
policy  and  Investment — a  glimpse  that  soon 
grew  into  outrage  and  safety  legislation.  The 
weekly  program — "Meet  the  Press" — tried  re- 
peatedly to  Interview  Henry  Ford  n  during 
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the  auto  safety  controversy  In  1966,  but  he 
declined. 

As  long  as  corporate  giants  remain  face- 
less instltuUons  garnished  with  a  few  slogans 
and  trademarks,  the  public  will  receive  few 
glimpses  into  decisions  or  Inaction  that  affect 
the  course  of  the  economy  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  a  society. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  General 
Motors,  as  one  large  corporation,  tries  to 
reconcile  the  need  to  "appear"  before  the 
public  and  the  demands  of  Insulation  from 
an  Inquiring  public.  The  company  main- 
tains a  guest  lecture  list  which  organiza- 
tions can  draw  upon  for  speakers.  Illustra- 
tively, a  former  Miss  America,  Marilyn  Van 
Derbur,  is  presently  a  guest  lecturer  for 
General  Motors  and  speaks  before  groups 
around  the  country.  Presumably,  providing 
the  public  with  a  list  of  celebrities  ready  to 
speak  conserves  valuable  time  of  top  execu- 
tives who  restrict  their  addresses  to  business 
and  trade  groups. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  recognize  a 
public  right  of  access  to  corporate  leaders 
In  January  1966.  the  Attorney  General  of 
Iowa  Invited  the  heads  of  GM,  Ford  and 
Chrysler  to  testlJy  at  a  public  hearing  on 
auto  safety  open  to  citizens  of  Iowa  who  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  All 
three  companies  turned  him  down  and  a 
trade  representative  of  the  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association  took  their  place.  He 
declined  to  answer  any  questions  dealing 
with  the  companies  because  he  was  not  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  any  company's  policy 
The  AMA  does  not  build  and  sell  automo- 
biles; It  could  not  substitute  for  the  auto 
companies:  Tet  these  companies  stated  that 
they  would  have  to  decline  any  and  all  such 
Invitations.  The  officials  of  Los  Angeles 
County  still  have  not  succeeded,  for  example, 
in  having  auto  company  heads  publicly  tour 
the  besmogged  city  and  engage  In  a  public  ex- 
change of  views  with  the  citizenry  In  an 
orderly  public  forum.  Making  sales  and  tak- 
ing our  profits  from  a  region  polluted  by  the 
companies'  products  incur  no  responsibility 
to  meet  the  consumer,  in  the  stiff  Judgment 
of  corporate  management. 

Only  once  a  year  do  corporate  leaders  have 
to  expose  themselves  to  a  two-way  commu- 
nication process.  This  occasion  is  the  stock- 
holders' meeting.  But  this  dialogue  is/con- 
ducted under  the  most  abbreviated,  authori- 
tarian manner  with  a  stacked  audience  of 
highly  partisan  and  vocal  employees  and 
luncheon-oriented  shareholders  who  usually 
hoot  down  anyone  trying  to  engage  In  a  se- 
quentially rational  exchange  involving  a 
point  critical  of  the  company.  Arbitrary  rul- 
ings by  the  Chairman  are  cheered  and  only 
the  threat  of  turning  oneself  Into  a  spec- 
tacle— as  do  the  few  professional  corporate 
qulzzers — insures  a  minimum  hearing. 

The  rules  and  rationale  behind  economic 
(and  corporate)  democracy  are  much  the 
same  as  those  underlying  democratic  poli- 
tics. The  contempt  accorded  rights  of  access 
and  duties  to  confront  citizens  by  corporate 
management  has  been  costly  to  the  public 
Interest.  For  the  variety  of  values  and  ur- 
gencies, rarely  communicated  to  top  corpo- 
rate echelons  by  subordinates  and  other  fil- 
ters of  communication,  are  denied  a  chance 
to  enrich  the  company's  vision  and  provide 
it  with  a  close  sense  of  the  community's 
moral  Imperatives  which  a  Just  economy 
must  always  reflect. 

(From   Business  Today.    Autumn    19681 

(By  Ralph  Nader) 
Consumer  Protection  and  Corporate 
Disclosure 
A    common    theme   running   through    the 
consumer  protection  drive  in  recent  years  is 
the  call  for  greater  disclosure  of  corporate 
Information.  Business  put  forth  strong  op- 
position to  the  auto  safety,  truth-ln-lendlng. 
truth-ln-packaging.   and   gas   pipeline    bills, 
for    example,    fn    large   part    because    of    Its 
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New  Deal  years,  a  similar 
struggle  ensued  ovit  the  Issue  of  Informing 
investors  or  fiotentlal  investors  accurately 
and  more  fully  abc  ut  securities  and  the  se- 
curities markets.  Tie  cause  of  Investor  pro- 
tection was  Installed  in  two  important  laws 
passed  in  1933  anO  1934.  More  than  three 
decades  passed  before  pressures  began  to 
focus  behind  disdoeure  requirements  for 
protecting  consumers'  lives  and  pocketbooks 
outside  the  securit(e8  markets. 

A  fuller  and  frpcr  flow  of  information 
from  business  to  ttie  public  Is  critical  both 
for  the  consumer  s^d  for  a  competitive  mar- 
ket system.  There  1^  great  resistance  to  such 
a  flow.  Business  ari)£  repeatedly  tell  us  they 
believe  In  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
open  market.  Thii  Is  preaching  and  not 
practicing.  For  if  t|jls  belief  is  held,  certain 
principles  should  fallow.  One  Is  that  buyers 
have  a  meaningful  choice  of  products  or 
values  from  which  io  choose.  Another  is  that 
these  buyers  are  provided  with  enough  In- 
formation on  wblclj  to  make  their  choice  in 
a  way  to  reward  th«  better  product  and  pen- 
alize the  shoddier  obe  by  rejecting  it.  In  this 
nianner.  a  discipliiiary  feedback  from  the 
market^iiace  op>eratfs  to  keep  business  Arms 
alert  "pfi  provides  ■  them  and  potential  en- 
trants with  an  incentive  toward  Improved 
quality  because  knowledge  of  such  improve- 
ments will  be  available  to  buyers.  Informa- 
ck  is  a  spur  to  a  higher 
n. 

far  too  many  instances, 
not  what  biislness  does. 
Competition,  like  livltation.  Is  not  a  condi- 
tion that  is  naturallto  man.  The  large  corpo- 
rations dpeam  of  nponopoly,  but  since  that 
is  not  possible  for  |nost  of  them,  they  prac- 
tice varieties  of  colUusion,  conscious  parallel- 
Ism,  protective  Imilatlon  or  similar  mimicry 
of  the  dominant  flim.  All  these  policies  add 
up  to  keeping  th«  consumer  in  the  dark 
about  the  product  or  service  and  bringing 
about  the  corpora «  Valhalla  of  a  closed 
market  and  control!  ed  enterprise. 

For  example.  America's  most  expensive 
consumer  durable— -the  automobile — is  sold 
with  virtually  no  iipeclflc  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  about  its  safety 
oerformance.  You  are  urged  to  buy  a  partic- 
ular model  becaus<  it  "wide- tracks,"  (Pon- 
tlac).  it  "prowls"  Cougar),  it  makes  "you 
feel  and  look  bettT"  (Firebird).  Although 
the  dealer  will  glsdly  tell  you  how  many 
seconds  it  takes  to  |  :o  from  0  mph  to  60  mph, 
he  cannot  tell  you  about  such  features  as 
brake  stopping  dlsi.ance,  handling  and  tire 
performance,  visibility,  crash  resistance  of 
door  latches  and  hinges,  steering  assembly, 
seat  attachments  aiid  side  and  roof  strength. 

The  auto  comparles  say  they  exhaustively 
test  their  cars  but  1  hey  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide the  customer  with  this  Information. 
Consequently,  the  t  uyer  cannot  compare  dif- 
ferent makes  and  models  and  reward  the 
superior  one.  The  i  lame  lack  of  product  In- 
formation pervades  the  marketplace,  whether 
it  be  electric  llghl  bulb  duration,  hearing 
aids,  tires,  interest  rates  or  "service"  charges, 
life  Insurance  policies,  appliances,  cleansing 
agents,  furniture  ai  id  foods. 

Over  a  period  ol  time,  a  successful  per- 
p>etuation  of  Ignorunce  about  product  price 
and  performance  exKles  any  reality  of  con- 
sumer sovereignty  <  xcept  at  the  cruder  levels 
of  product  quality  Since  there  Is  always  a 
tension  between  bi  yer  and  seller.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  que  it  for  manipulating  the 
buyer  is  a  lasting  o:»e  for  the  seller.  In  recent 
decsides  we  are  witr  ess  to  an  intense  develop- 
ment of  styling,  packaging,  brand  name  em- 
phasis, and  the  provocative  association  of 
product  glamour  irtth  personality  or  emo- 
tional whims  ("Miistang  makes  dull  people 
Interesting.  .  .  ."  goes  the  ad) .  Such  market- 
ing themes  are  not  frivolous;  they  are  de- 
signed. In  the  triidltlon  of  applied  social 
science,  for  the  sei  lous  purpose  of  diverting 
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scrutiny  from  the  product  to  non-product 
characteristics  or  Imagery.  Auto  companies 
have  found  It  much  easier  to  have  motorists 
cultivate  an  expectation  over  grille  patterns 
than  non-fade,  non-locking  brakes  or  decent 
vehicle  handling.  There  Is  little  pressure  for 
engineering  Innovations  under  such  diver- 
sions. Conditioning  a  response  Is  an  easier 
way  to  sell  than  meeting  an  ever  more  criti- 
cal customer  scrutiny. 

As  more  information  about  a  product — 
what  it  is  and  what  it  can  be — filters  out  to 
the  public,  a  prime  pre-requisite  for  viable 
competition  is  developed.  That  pre-requisite 
Is  a  sufficient  proportion  of  alert  consumers 
and  consumer  groups  who  look  behind  the 
package,  the  slogans  and  the  musical  ditty 
and  ask  that  quality  and  Innovation  be  shown 
them.  There  Is  as  little  Justification  for 
secrecy  In  the  marketplace  as  there  is  for 
secrecy  in  government.  In  both  places, 
secrecy  insulates  from  sight  the  blunders,  the 
stagnation,  the  waste  and  the  incompetence. 
Yes,  and  the  venal  as  well.  Efficient,  clear 
information  flows,  brought  about  by  con- 
sumer demand,  government  disclosure  stat- 
utes and  enlightened  business  leadership.  Is 
much  of  what  Is  meant  by  "consumer  democ- 
racy." 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  ON  MAINE'S  FOREIGN 
TRADE  ZONE  PERMIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9.  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  and  talked  about 
issues  of  the  day  is  the  application  by  the 
State  of  Maine  for  a  foreign  trade  zone. 
Although  this  application  has  the  sup- 
port of  New  Englanders  and  many  resi- 
dents of  nearby  States,  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  wildest  accusations  and  the 
rudest  consideration  of  any  proposal  I 
know  of  to  ever  be  put  before  a  Govern- 
ment agency  for  approval. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
her  sister  States,  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  the  following  open  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
urging  fair  and  immediate  action  on 
Maine's  application  for  a  foreign  trade 
zone: 

An  Open  Letter  to  Preshjent  Johnson  on 
Maine's  Foreign   Trade   Zone   Permit 

My  Dear  Ma.  Prkshjent:  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Maine  and  our  sister  states  In  New 
England,  we  urge  your  prompt  personal  In- 
tervention before  January  20th  to  Insure  fair 
play  in  the  matter  of  Maine's  pending  appli- 
cation for  a  Free  Trade  Zone. 

Your  Cabinet  officer,  C.  R.  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  has  refused  to  take  action, 
required  of  him,  to  approve  or  disapprove 
this  application. 

This  dereliction  of  duty,  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy  of  Maine  and 
New  England  and  the  lUj  millions  citizens 
who  live  here,  has  been  vigorously  protested 
by  congressional  delegations  from  the  New 
BIngland  States.  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  requested  C.  R.  Smith 
and  his  subordinates  In  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board  to  testify  before  them  to  ex- 
plain their  dereliction  on  this  matter.  Secre- 
tary Smith  has  refused.  Court  actions  pend- 
ing against  him  for  this,  will,  unfortunately, 
not  be  adjudicated  before  Smith's  term  In 
office  expires^  January  20th.  However  Secre- 
tary Smith  uses  this  pending  court  action  as 
an  excuse  not  to  appear  before  Congressional 
committees  investigating  this  matter. 

The  people  of  Maine,  Mr.  President,  have 


reason  to  fear  that  your  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  been  unduly  Influenced  in  bis  re- 
fusal to  act  or  testify  by  a  powerful  handful 
of  oil  companies  whose  future  profits  are 
involved. 

There  Is  evidence,  made  available  to  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  staff,  of  strange 
and  suspicious  delays,  in  the  months  of  Sec- 
retary Smith's  handling  of  Maine's  long- 
standing application. 

There  Is  evidence  which  pyolnts,  with  dis- 
turbing consistency,  to  a  prejudice  on  his 
part  In  favor  of  establlshfle  oil  companies 
and  a  converse  prejudice  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  ipeople  of  New  England. 

Secretary  Smith's  past  associations  with 
these  oil  Interests,  and  his  announced  plans 
to  join  a  firm  aligned  with  these  same  oil 
Interests  after  he  leaves  your  Cabinet,  com- 
bined with  his  refusal  to  act  In  accordance 
with  statute  on  the  Machlasport  application 
and  further  combined  with  his  refusal  to 
appear  before  Congressional  committees, 
greatly   disturb   the   people's   trust. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  millions  of  p>eople 
in  New  England,  including  many  of  our 
elected  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
Governors  of  both  parties,  are  gravely  worried 
lest  one  of  your  Cabinet  officers  may  have 
deliberately  leaned  over  backwards  to  favor 
a  few  oil  companies  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Recently,  Maine's  Governor  Curtis,  to- 
gether with  New  England  representatives 
from  the  Congress,  called  upon  your  White 
House  assistant  for  Energy  matters,  Mr.  Pier- 
son,  to  ask  your  Intervention.  Mr.  Plerson 
replied,  in  effect,  that  since  you,  the  Presi- 
dent, come  from  an  oil  producing  state  It  is 
your  policy  not  to  Intervene  personally  in 
oil  questions. 

To  date,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  offi- 
cially an  oil  matter.  It  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  granting  a  routine  Ucense  to  Maine  to 
operate  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  as  permitted 
by  law. 

Yet,  we  fear,  sir,  that  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Smith's  conduct  Is  making  this  a  mat- 
ter not  only  of  oil,  but  pjosslbly  of  oil  pollu- 
tion at  the  Cabinet  level  In  your  Administra- 
tion. 

Unless  and  until  C.  R.  Smith  satisfactorily 
and  publicly  explains  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
fusal to  act  In  accordance  with  his  public 
respKjnslbllltles.  the  presumption  will  remain 
that  a  Cabinet  officer  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  acted  as  a  catspaw  of  Big  Oil 
interests  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  p)eople  he  Is  sworn  to  serve. 

Based  up>on  Secretary  Smith's  actions  and 
non-actions  in  recent  weeks,  it  appears  that 
he  intends  to  hide  behind  the  protection  of 
the  January  20th  expiration  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

If  this  shameful  course  Is  followed  by  him. 
It  must  necessarily  leave  upon  the  present 
administration  a  stain  of  pollution  by  Big  Oil. 

We  appieal  to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  inter- 
vene personally  to  prevent  this  result,  while 
there  is  still  time. 

We  urge  that  you  Instruct  your  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  act  In  accordance  with  his 
responsibilities  and  declare  for  or  against 
Maine's  application  for  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
before  January  20  and  make  public  the  rea- 
sons for  his  decision. 
Respyectfuliy. 
Editors  of  the  Maine  Sunoat  Telegram. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  noRiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Con- 
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gress  should  today  meet  jointly  to  honor 
Frank  Borman,  James  A.  Lovell.  and 
William  A.  Anders,  the  three  U.S.  astro- 
nauts who  have  just  recently  returned 
from  an  historic  voyage  to  the  moon  in 
Apollo  8. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Florida  from  whose  soil  their 
Journey  began,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  represent  the  citizens  of  the  9th  Con- 
gressional District  in  paying  tribute  to 
these  daring  Americans. 

Their  highly  successful  venture  must 
rank  as  one  of  man's  greatest  achieve- 
ments In  his  quest  for  knowledge  and  In 
his  challenge  of  the  imknown.  And  yet, 
throughout  their  entire  voyage,  these 
three  brave  men  were  ever  mindful  of 
their  mortal  existence,  and  the  effect  of 
God's  will  on  earth  and  in  the  universe. 

America,  and  indeed,  the  world  salutes 
their  accomplishment,  and  I  am  most 
happy  to  express  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations. 


SEMPER  PARATUS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or   NO«TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  located  within  the  confines  of 
my  district  is  the  Elizabeth  City  Coast 
Guard  Air  Base  with  a  compliment  of 
some  300  officers  and  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

All  too  often  the  deeds  of  heroism  of 
these  men  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire 
Coast  Guard  in  saving  lives  and  prop- 
erty go  unnoticed. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Daily  Advance  in 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  appropriately  paid 
editorial  tribute  to  these  fine  men.  I 
think  it  equally  proper  that  this  editorial 
appear  In  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Semper  Parattts 

As  you  jolly  w»ll  know  means  always  pre- 
pared and  it  Is  the  fitting  motto  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  accept  almost 
unthinkingly,  our  Coast  Guardsmen  out  at 
the  Elizabeth  City  Air  Base  because  they're 
kind  of  family  In  our  community. 

But  sometimes  In  our  easy  familiarity,  we 
forget  the  enormous  hazards  these  brave  offi- 
cers and  men  routinely  face  in  what  Is 
euphemistically  called  "the  line  of  duty."  It 
Is  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  It  Is  danger- 
ous, hard,  exhausting  work  and  the  dedi- 
cated esprit  de  corps  with  which  the  Coast 
Guardsmen  undertake  their  difficult  chores 
sets  them  apart  from  us  mere  mortals. 

When  the  savage,  freakish  pre-winter 
Nor'easter  ripped  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  this 
week,  most  of  us  rode  It  out  snug  In  bed  or 
at  least  safe  Inside,  Including  one  nut  who 
shall  be  nameless  but  who  nonetheless 
secretly  enjoys  the  terrible  spectacle  of  these 
great  storms. 

But  not  our  Coast  Guardsmen. 

Pew  civilians  around  here  can  Imagine  the 
vast  rescue  operation  which  the  Coast 
Guard  laid  on  along  thousands  of  miles  of 
the  battered  coast  and  spume-flecked  open 
sea  from  Monday  night  through  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

More  than  300  officers  and  men  under  Cap- 
tain Fred  T.  Merrttt.  the  tough,  ram- 
roddlng  skipper  of  the  Air  Base,  who  more 
than  proves  the  argument  a  taut  ship  Is  a 
happy  ship,  went  on  continuous  rescue  duty. 
Before  the  great  storm  passed  us  by,  the 
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men  from  our  Air  Base  piled  up  more  than 
two  full  days  of  flight  time  in  fixed  wing  air- 
craft and  helicopters,  ranging  far  up  and 
down  the  coast  on  every  kind  of  mUslon.  They 
rescued  the  crew  of  a  near-foundering  trawler 
off  Hatteras  Inlet  at  the  height  of  the  gale, 
airlifting  the  seamen  to  safety.  Besides  going 
to  the  aid  of  disabled  ships  and  yachts,  they 
even  picked  up  stranded  motorlsu,  located 
lost  1  inters  and  then  found  time  to  airlift  an 
emergency  crew  of  Highway  Department  tech- 
nicians to  the  Route  32  Albemarle  Sound 
Bridge,  where  the  draw  was  Jammed  due  to 
storm  damage. 

And  while  our  Coast  Guardsmen,  In  their 
self-effacing  way.  Insist  their  rescue  mis- 
sions were  routine  they  were  far  from  It. 

Hour  after  hour  they  flew  their  heUcopters 
In  near-hurricane  winds  and  turbulence,  at 
wave-top  level,  with  the  full  knowledge  they 
were  often  operating  In  conditions  well  be- 
yond the  design  stresses  of  their  craft. 

They  modestly  discount  such  heroics,  but 
we  don't.  This  Is  work  lor  brave  men  only. 
Into  the  night  the  great  C-130'b  ranged  far 
over  the  open  sea,  assisting  a  distressed  yacht 
here;  then  running  down  reporte  of  flshlng 
vessels  missing  or  in  trouble  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  Many  of  the  crews  of  the  C-130'8 
came  back  to  this  continuous  duty  without 
rest  after  an  arduous  week  on  another 
search-and-reacue  mission  In  Newfoundland. 
The  remarkable  and  gratifying  thing 
about  all  this  is  that  in  spite  of  what  is 
obviously  difficult  and  hazardous  duty,  every 
man-jack  at  our  Air  Base  Is  totally  dedicated 
to  his  profession  and  wouldn't  think  of 
doing  anything  else. 

We  consider  this  devotion  to  duty  quite 
a  tribute  to  you.  Captain  Merrttt,  and  to 
your  officers  and  your  men. 

The     next    sound    you'll    hear,     Sklpi>er. 
Is  the  click  of  our  heels. 
Accept  our  salute.  Sir. 
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For  example,  we  have  subscribed  to  the 
one-man  one-vote  dictum  of  the  courts, 
yet  we  persist  in  allowing  a  system  which 
flaunts  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  one- 
man  one-vote  rule.  This  argument  alone 
should  provide  the  necessary  impetus  for 
change.  Consider,  for  instance,  a  hypo- 
thetical, yet  not  impossible  situation. 
Suppose  that  of  the  eligible  electorate  in 
my  ovnx  State  of  New  York,  only  2  mil- 
lion of  them  exercised  their  franchise, 
and  that  in  Illinois,  3  milHon  voters  went 
to  the  polls.  Despite  the  wide  disparity  in 
total  vote  in  each  State.  New  York  would 
still  be  entitled  to  43  electoral  votes  and 
Illinois  would  get  only  26.  The  inequity 
is  so  glaring  that  further  comment  is  un- 
necessary. 

I  have  heard  scores  of  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  electoral  reform  ranging  from  a 
straight  popular  vote  to  a  system  of  pro- 
portional weighting  of  the  votes.  I  lean 
toward  the  popular  vote  concept  myself, 
but  I  maintain  an  open  mind. 

One  fact  remains  painfully  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  has  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  alter  the  system 
and  we  have  to  do  it  promptly  and  judi- 
ciously. I  hop>e  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Celler,  will  take  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration as  soon  as  his  committee  is 
organized. 

This  issue  Is  too  vital  and  the  potential 
consequences  are  too  grave  to  let  the 
matter  go  unattended  any  longer. 


BLIND  ASSOCIA-nON  SCORES 
HISTORIC  FIRST 


ABOLITION  OP  THE  PRESENT 
ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  last  Mon- 
day we  gathered  solemnly  here  in  this 
Chamber  to  engage  in  the  quadrennial 
ritual  of  counting  the  votes  for  the  elec- 
toral college.  In  my  estimation,  the  pur- 
pose, meaning,  and  value  of  the  electoral 
system,  however  highly  vaunted  over  the 
years,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  relevancy 
to  modem-day  America.  And,  as  if  to 
pour  salt  in  the  wound,  we  were  treated  to 
a  charade  whereby  one  elector  from 
North  Carolina  openly  defied  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  State's  electorate  and 
cast  his  vote  for  George  Wallace  with 
both  impunity  and  immunity. 

As  I  watched  the  drama  unfold,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of 
what  mifeht  have  happened  had  the 
House  been  called  upon  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent. At  various  points  we  appeared  to 
have  all  the  cohesion  of  a  postwar  French 
government. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
electoral  system  in  1969  Is  both  an  anach- 
ronism and  an  absurdity.  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  Its  abolition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  belabor  for  my 
colleagues  today  the  arguments  against 
retention  of  the  elector  college  system. 
Many  of  those  arguments  were  placed  be- 
fore us  Monday  succinctly  and  cogently. 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9.  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  historic  "first"  achieved  re- 
cently by  the  Rhode  Island  Association 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  one  of  three  or- 
ganizations to  receive  formal  accredita- 
tion in  the  first  such  action  taken  by  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  for 
agencies  serving  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped. 

The  Rhode  Island  Association  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Donald  W.  Flynn,  its 
president,  and  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Worden, 
executive  director.  It  is  a  nonprofit 
membership  corporation  established  in 
1967  to  assist  in  aiding  the  blind  and 
the  visually  handicapped. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  association's  accreditation 
and  to  read  about  the  significant  accom- 
plishments that  they  have  achieved  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  include  a  press  release 
concerning  their  efforts: 
Blind  Association  Scores  Historic  Fhist 
Providence.  R.I.,  December  30.  1968  —The 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
scored  a  historic  "first"  by  being  one  of  three 
organizations  to  receive  formal  accreditation 
in   the   first  such  action  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional   Accreditation    Council    for    agencies 
serving  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 
The    Council,    a    non-profit    membership 
corporation  established  In  1967  following  an 
extensive  three-year  study  by  an  independ- 
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ent  natloiULl  commlwdon  of  experts,  conducta 
a  voluntary  accre<litatlon  program  In  the 
field  of  blindness  similar  to  those  which 
have  long  existed  tn  education  and  hospital 
care.  The  Association  succesafully  under- 
went the  accrediting  process  and  was  ac- 
credited at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil's 34  member  Board  of  Directors.  Other 
agencies  also  acci«dlted  were  the  Massa- 
chusetu  Assoclatloc  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Cleveland  Society  itr  the  Blind. 

Approximately  450  national,  state  and 
local  agencies  are  engaged  In  services  to 
blind  and  visually  handlcapjjed  people 
across  the  nation]  Expenditures  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  are  estimated  at  $400  million  a 
year  nationally. 

According  to  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Brandon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Natloqal  Accreditation  Council, 
"The  principal  significance  of  accreditation 
la  that  It  offers  objective  and  professionally 
sound  testimony  ta  the  validity  and  quality 
of  an  agency's  services.  By  providing  a  ready 
means  of  ldentlfl<)atlon  of  those  agencies 
whose  operations  taeet  nationally  recognized 
standards,  accreditation  builds  public  con- 
fidence, not  only  (^  the  part  of  those  who 
support  the  agenej  through  voluntary  gifts 
or  taxes,  but  also  imong  the  blind  and  vls- 
V^ly  bf^dlcapped  people  who  make  use  of 
the  agjency's  servic*." 

The  standards  that  accredited  agencies  are 
required  to  meet  j  cover  basic  aspects  of 
agency  administration  and  financing,  as  well 
as  such  specific  prqgrams  as  the  agency  may 
offer.  The  R.I.  Association  for  the  blind  con- 
ducts casework  a^id  counselling  services, 
mobility  and  orlentiition  training,  an  Indus- 
trial Training  Workshop,  vision  rehabilita- 
tion, volunteer  £in4  social  services  for  R.  I. 
blind  cmd  visually  handicapped  persons. 

The  standards  developed  by  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  have  been  widely  en- 
dorsed by  leaders  In  the  fields  of  social  wel- 
fare and  rehabilitation.  They  have  been  re- 
printed In  braille  and  recorded  form  by  the 
U.S.  Library  of  Coqgreas  and  are  now  In  use 
In  Canada,  South  JAmerlca,  Asia,  Australia, 
and  B\irot>e  as  well  as  In  the  United  States. 

The  Rhode  Islana  Association  is  headed  by 
Mr.  Donald  W.  Flyin,  president:  Mrs.  Helen 
W.  Worden  is  Executive  Director. 
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BILL  BAGGS— LOSS  OP  A  FRIEND 


HON.  DAN^E  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLOalDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0  P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munity of  Miami  and  the  country  have 
suCFered  the  loss  of  a  courageous  man, 
Mr.  WUUam  C.  Biiggs,  editor  of  the  Mi- 
ami News. 

Bill's  voice  was  he  cry  of  conscience — 
articulate  and  sensitive  to  the  strug- 
gles and  problems  of  men  and  women 
at  home  and  arouhd  the  world.  As  a  pri- 
vate individual  a|id  as  a  newsman,  he 
was  ever  restless  iji  the  challenge  to  find 
a  better  answer  U>  improve  his  commu- 
nity and  the  world,  and  to  all  of  these 
things  he  dedicat^  himself  completely. 

As  a  newsmai).  Bill  ranked  easily 
among  the  top  it  the  Nation.  He  was 
with  the  Miami  News  for  22  years,  and 
had  been  its  editor  since  1957.  During 
the  time  Bill  served  u  editor  of  the  pa- 
per, it  won  three  Pblltzer  Prizes. 

I  join  Bill's  maiy  friends  and  his  col- 
leagues In  expressing  my  deep  sorrow  at 
his  untimely  deattx. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NtW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  America 
today  Is  the  nagging  existence  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  midst  of  plenty.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  phenomenon  has  arisen 
because  of  the  lack  of  training  in  modem 
skills  and  the  limited  opportunity  af- 
forded the  economically  deprived. 

Since  1964,  the  BuffaJo  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
provide  training  and  job  placement  serv- 
ices for  the  underprivileged. 

This  energetic  effort  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  business  and  community 
leaders  can  work  together  creatively  to 
solve  many  of  the  urban  problems  which 
face  us  today. 

A  year  ago,  I  called  attention  to  the 
recognition  given  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Buffalo  program  known  as  JET. 

Now,  the  U.S.  chamber  has  again  cited 
Buffalo  for  its  work — this  time  for  a 
combination  of  programs,  including  JET, 
aimed  at  the  solution  of  inner-city  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   UJS.   chamber  has 
prepared  a  very  informative  case  study 
of  the  Buffalo  program  as  follows: 
BtTPPALo  Employs  the  Hard  Cobs  Wrrn  Op- 

poRTUNrriES  Development  Corporation 


The  Opportunities  Development  Corpora- 
tion is  a  non-profit  corporation  whose  pri- 
mary goal  Is  to  unify  and  coordinate  existing 
services  for  training  and  employing  the 
area's  economically  deprived.  The  first  phase 
of  ODC's  activities  was  a  training  and  job 
placement  program  known  as  Project  JET 
(Jobs,  Education  and  Training).  Now  this  is 
augmented  by  a  special  program  in  trans- 
portation known  as  JOTT,  a  construction 
program  known  as  JUSTICE  and  a  Training 
Division. 

Origin;  The  paradox  of  unemployment 
amid  serious  labor  shortage  lies  at  the  root 
of  ODC.  Buffalo  business  and  Industry  had 
many  unfilled  jobs,  while  among  the  area's 
minority  groups  there  were  thousands  of  un- 
employed people.  When  racial  tensions  de- 
veloped In  1964,  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  formed  a  Job  Opportunities  Coun- 
cil to  help  meet  both  racial  and  employment 
problems.  Prom  this  start  grew  Opi>ort unities 
Development  Corporation. 

Objectives:  ODC  purposes  are  to  place  the 
disadvantaged  In  Jobs  and  to  supply  the  man- 
power needs  of  employers  with  qualified  em- 
ployees. It  has  four  basic  objectives  in  ful- 
filling these  purposes: 

1.  Securing  openings  at  the  entry,  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  levels;  and  providing 
opportunities  to  minority  persons  for  upgrad- 
ing their  Job  status. 

2.  Developing  and  coordinating  programs 
to  provide  remedial  education,  training  and 
retraining  for  minority  persons:  directing 
these  programs  to  the  needs  (present  and 
projected)  of  various  Industrial  groups. 

3.  Gathering  and  distributing  Information 
about  existing  and  anticipated  needs  of  the 
business  and  minority  communities. 

4.  Keeping  careful  records  of  the  findings 
from  pilot  efforts  as  a  guide  to  future  em- 
ployment programs  In  Buffalo  and  elsewhere. 


In  reaching  theae  obJecUves,  ODC  uses 
many  Innovative  techniques.  Among  them  Is 
a  policy  of  concentrating  on  beads  of  house- 
holds as  the  target  group;  using  high  school 
graduates  (rather  than  college  graduates 
only)  as  instructors;  and  a  very  close  and 
productive  working  relationship  with  all  the 
Interest  groups  (employers,  unions,  minor- 
ities and  government)  Involved  In  creating 
and  filling  Jobs. 

RKSI7I.TS 

1.  ODC  operations  have  proved  that  busi- 
ness and  minority  organizations  can  work  to- 
gether effectively  to  achieve  mutual  goals. 
Business,  labor  unions,  civil  rights  groups  and 
units  of  government  at  several  levels  have 
Joined  forces  to  develop  solutions  to  employ- 
ment problems. 

2.  Through  Project  JET  more  than  1,200 
heads  of  households  have  been  placed  in  Jobs. 
Of  this  number,  390  were  previously  on  wel- 
fare; the  annual  welfare  cost  saving  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  (1.500,000.  JETT 
was  the  first  program  of  Its  type  in  the  United 
States. 

3.  Project  JOTT  (Job  Opportunities 
Through  Transportation)  has  been  organized 
and  was  funded  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
f>ortatlon  to  give  access  to  Jobs  for  hundreds 
of  Buffalo's  East  Side  residents  who  cannot 
now  reach  available  Jobs  due  to  lack  of 
transportation. 

4.  Project  JUSTICE  (Journeymen  Under 
Specific  Training  in  Construction  Employ- 
ment) has  begun  training  minority  group 
men  to  become  Journeymen  mechanics  In 
construction  trades.  This  Is  also  the  first  pro- 
gram of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Skills  and  procedures  developed  In  early 
JET  operations  have  equipped  ODC  to  assist 
the  JOBS  I>rogram  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  in  working  toward  a  pledge 
of  2.000  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
In  western  New  York. 

PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT 

Origin:  In  1964  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  formed  a  Job  Opportunities 
Council.  The  purpose  of  the  Council  was 
to  talk  about  ways  that  the  Chaimber  might 
assist  low-income  people  attain  Jobs.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  met  with  a  group  of 
Negro  ministers  from  Buffalo  to  try  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  minority  com- 
munity. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  in  1965,  the  Job 
Opportunities  Council  accepted  a  proposal 
which  called  for  the  Chamber  to  contribute 
(40,000  to  construct  a  building  In  the  ghetto 
area.  The  building  was  to  be  used  as  a  com- 
munity center.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  gave  preliminary  approval  to  the 
allocation  of  (40,000. 

In  the  meantime,  some  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  further  discussions. 
All  the  businessmen  were  members  of  the 
Chamber's  Executive  Committee,  while  the 
Negro  community  was  represented  by  the 
NAACP,  CORE,  Urban  League,  Citizens  Com- 
munity Interest  (CCI)  and  other  local  com- 
munity participation  groups. 

After  three  months  of  meetings — discuss- 
ing what,  where  and  how  this  unusual  group 
could  be  utilized  moet  effectively — It  was 
unanimously  decided  to  form  a  non-profit 
cor]X)ratlon,  and  to  try  to  Implement  solu- 
tions for  some  of  the  suggested  problems  of 
mutual  concern. 

The  ODC  Board  of  Trustees  (six  from  com- 
munity groups,  six  from  the  Chamber's  Ex- 
ecutive Committee)  soon  after  hiring  an 
executive  director  and  being  Incorjjorated, 
decided  to  pursue  three  basic  objectives  (see 
OBJECTIVES)  in  finding  Jobs,  training  Job- 
less and  gathering  Information.  (See  i:xhtbit 
A.) 

To  reach  these  objectives,  the  ODC  Board 
of  Trustees  surveyed  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams; New  York  State  Employment  Service's 
list  of  available  openings  (2,000-3,000  per 
month) ;  and  the  files  of  Erie  County  Welfare 
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Department,  Buffalo  Urban  League  and  other 
social  service  groups. 

Careful  study  showed  that  large  numbers 
of  persons  were  rejected  by  the  Urbaa 
League's  On-the-Job  Training  Program  be- 
cause they  lacked  education.  Moet  employers 
had  unrealistic  qualifications  for  entry-level 
employment.  Many  unemployed  were  not 
being  reached  or  serviced  by  any  existing 
programs. 

This  was  the  problem  faced  by  some  10,000 
so-called  "hard-core  unemployed"  in  Erie 
Cotmty  (Identified  In  the  files  of  N.YB.EJ3., 
Erie  County  Welfare  Department  and  Buffalo 
Urban  League).  They  required  motivation, 
Job  training  and  education  to  become  fuUy 
productive  workers. 

A  program  was  designed  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  target  group — Negro,  male  heads  of 
hotiseholds,  achieving  at  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  level.  One  aim  was,  "To  enhance  the 
role  of  the  Negro  male  in  the  family  life."  The 
approach  was  to  provide  a  substantial  Job, 
continuous  counseling,  30  hours  of  on-the- 
job  training  coupled  with  10  hours  of  basic 
and  remedial  education  at  the  job  site. 

This  was  Buffalo's  answer  to  a  large  un- 
skilled and  uneducated  labor  p>ool,  coupled 
with  unfilled  employer  needs.  The  proposers 
felt  this  program  could  lead  eventually  to 
"total  utilization  of  manpower  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier." 

JXT   IS    BORN 

The  proposal  led  to  JET'S  funding  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  to  train 
1.000  unemployed  persons  in  various  fields 
of  work  and  diverse  occupations  that  offered 
upgrading  possibilities. 

The  following  activities  were  Included  In 
the  original  JET  plan : 

1.  Recruitment  of  Trainees — using  spe- 
cialized outreach  techniques. 

2.  Intake — the  Initial  trainee  assessment 
°  and  registration. 

3.  Counseling — testing.  assistance  In 
choosing  type  training  and  Identifying  sup- 
portive needs. 

4.  Job  Development  and  Referral — secur- 
ing employer  and  union  participation. 

5.  Placement — selecting  or  matching  the 
trainee  and  taking  him  to  the  job. 

6.  PoUow-up — on-the-job  with  employer, 
on-the-job  with  trainee  and  at  the  trainee's 
home;  Includes  continued  supportive  services. 

This  was  the  background  as  the  program 
began  to  develop.  Several  initial  steps  carried 
JET  toward  full  operation. 

1.  Initial  financing 

The  (400,000  originally  authorized  by  the 
Chamber  for  a  building  was  applied  Instead 
to  the  first-year  operating  costs  of  the  new 
program.  This  enabled  the  officers  and  staff 
to  develop  ideas  into  program  proposals, 
which  in  turn  were  submitted  to  state  and 
federal  agencies  concerned  with  manpower 
development. 

Once  the  proposals  were  approved,  the  next 
step  was  to  prepare  a  small,  permanent  staff 
and  a  much  larger  tutoring  staff  to  carry  out 
the  educational  portion  of  Project  JETT. 

2.  TTaining  tutors 

Project  JET  initiators  recognized  that 
counseling  and  educational  aid  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted  in  Buffalo  would  be 
required  to  reach  the  target  number  of  1,000 
unemployed  men.  A  special  training  program 
for  the  trainers  was  designed  by  the  State 
University  College  at  Buffalo.  In  July,  1966 
more  than  .^00  prospective  tutors  were 
selected  from  500  applicants  for  a  six-week 
course  of  preparation. 

3.  Developing  job* 

As  the  training  of  counselors  and  tutors 
drew  toward  a  close,  teams  of  job  developers 
launched  their  intensive  campaign.  Press 
coverage  of  discussions  over  the  preceding 
year,  coupled  with  Chamber  of  Commerce 
contact  with  businessmen,  had  set  the  stage. 

With  Uteratora  ready,  leaders  invited  190 
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employers  to  meet  for  the  first  large-scale 
discussion  of  how  JET  would  operate.  Some 
jobs  were  offered  immediately.  Teams  of  con- 
tact workers  followed  up.  Letters,  bulletins 
and  media  appeals  continued.  The  job  de- 
velopment staff  of  JET  began  its  thcMX)ugh 
canvass  of  employers,  which  was  to  result  In 
more  than  10.000  personal  contacts  with 
2,100  employers  dvirlng  the  first  full  year  of 
operation. 

4.  Recruiting  Employees 

To  secure  the  initial  group  of  applicants, 
JET  brought  into  action  every  known  official 
and  organized  means  of  contact  with  hard- 
core unemployed.  The  state  employment 
service,  commvinlty  action  organization, 
youth  opportunity  center  staff,  welfare  de- 
partment and  others  played  a  part. 

The  JET  design  concentrated  much  of  the 
recruitment  effort  on  a  staff  of  outreach 
workers  who  were  much  the  same  type  per- 
sons as  those  JET  attempted  to  reach  and 
who  were  familiar  with  the  low-Income  com- 
munity. Tliey  were  to  use  varloxis  types  of 
contact,  such  as  house-to-house,  business, 
church  and  church  groups,  social  groups, 
recreation  groups  and  clubs,  etc.  (Recruit- 
ment Manual  is  reproduced  as  Exhibit  B.) 

PROGRAM    OPERATION 

Basic  JET  Method  and  Approach:  After 
JET  trainees  are  recruited  and  given  prelimi- 
nary counseling  by  JET  staff,  they  are  im- 
mediately placed  on  Jobs.  They  are  paid  the 
regular  wage  scale  by  employers.  'I'he  em- 
ployers agree  to  allow  the  JET  employee  to 
take  260  hours  or  more  dvirlng  the  contract 
period  to  be  tutored  In  reading,  vrrltlng  and 
arithmetic.  Whenever  possible,  the  education 
is  related  to  the  employee's  Job.  Instruction 
is  designed  to  cover  a  period  of  44  weeks  and 
to  raise  the  education  level  of  the  employee 
to  at  least  the  eighth  grade  level. 

The  employer  pays  the  employee  for  the 
time  he  is  receiving  instruction.  The  wages 
are  reimbursed  to  the  employer  by  JET,  al- 
though some  employers  do  not  request  reim- 
bursement. Those  employers  in  the  program 
who  are  not  able  to  allow  Instruction  time 
do  permit  counselors  to  give  supportive 
services. 

Federal  Funding:  Project  JET  was  origi- 
nally funded  as  an  experimental  and  demon- 
stration project  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy  Evaluation  and 
Research  (OMPER).  The  project  was  de- 
signed to  experiment  and  demonstrate  meth- 
ods to  assist  chronically  unemployed  heads 
of  households  in  obtaining  and  retaining 
substantial  employment  commensurate  with 
their  latent  abUltles. 

The  project  is  currently  funded  through 
the  Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  A&T) 
as  a  coupled  program  of  on-the-job  training 
and  at-the-job  tutorial  education.  All  of  the 
original  program  concepts  are  currently  be- 
ing utilized  In  a  continuing  attempt  to 
assist  hard-core  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  to  obtain  substantial  em- 
ployment. 

Local  Financing:  Overhead  expense  for 
the  core  staff,  office  space,  etc.  Is  not  covered 
by  the  federal  contracts.  The  Buffalo  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  continues  to  secure 
funds  from  business  sources  to  take  care  of 
these  costs.  The  original  (40,000  has  grown 
to  (100,000  over  a  three-year  period,  and 
there  Is  every  evidence  the  business  leader- 
ship will  continue  its  Investment. 

NEW    TRAINING     DEVELOPMENTS 

Job  Opportunities  Through  Transportation 
(Project  JOTT) :  In  early  discussions  within 
the  Job  Opfkorttinities  Council  in  1964,  Buf- 
falo leaders  were  told  that  unqualified  job- 
seekers  were  not  the  only  source  of  persistent 
unemployment.  Many  qualified  men  and 
women  were  unable  to  accept—or  at  least  to 
retain — employment  opportunities  because 
most  of  the  jobs  being  created  in  the  Buffalo 
area  were  located  far  from  their  homes. 
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This  has  been  termed  "the  growing  con- 
centration of  new  Industry  where  Negroes 
don't  live." 

As  Opportunities  Development  Corporation 
pushed  forward  with  Its  jobs,  education  and 
training  effort,  the  number  of  cases  mounted 
in  which  trainee  appUcants  were  blocked  by 
lack  of  transportation. 

Many  informal  steps  have  been  taken  to 
esue  the  problem.  Including  some  route  re- 
visions in  public  transit.  Due  to  the  distances 
between  and  the  spare  settlement  of  many 
areas  of  high  employment,  however,  public 
transportation  is  a  difficult  service  to  provide 
at  all  the  hours  of  the  day  required  for  a 
three-shift  Industrial  work  environment. 

ODC  documented  the  needs  for  minority 
transportation  and  then  developed  these 
needs  into  a  proposal  for  Project  JOTT.  Ob- 
jectives include  providing  off-schedule  and 
supplementary  public  transportation  be- 
tween the  several  high-employment  areas 
and  Buffalo's  low-income  residents. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  granted 
(514.000  to  ODC  for  a  two-year  demonstra- 
tion program  beginning  August  1.  1968  in 
which  It  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  Project 
JET  trainees  in  reaching  Jobs  in  the  Indus- 
trial communities  near  Buffalo. 

Six  buses  are  being  scheduled  on  a  24'^iour 
basis  to  serve  three  major  industrial  areas. 

Journeymen  Under  Specific  Training  In 
Construction  Employment  (JUSTICE) :  The 
latest  area  in  which  ODC  has  moved  is  in 
training  of  minority  group  members  as  Jour- 
neymen workers  for  the  construction  trades. 

Labor,  management  and  minority  leaders 
worked  together  to  develop  the  concept  and 
to  propose  that  ODC  be  the  coorcMnating 
agency  of  JUSTICE.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  funded  a  sp>eciallzed  on-the-job 
training  program  for  (114.000  to  cover  the 
first  29  weeks  of  operation  beginning  In  May 
1968. 

The  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Buffalo  and  Vicinity  (AFL-CIO) 
and  the  Construction  Industry  Employers 
Association  (representing  contractors  in 
western  New  York)  are  the  Industry  forces 
through  which  the  training  and  hiring  are 
done.  (See  news  report.  Exhibit  C.) 

Recruiting  is  performed  by  a  Recruitment 
and  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  ODC,  Workers  Defense  League. 
Urban  League,  New  York  State  Apprentice- 
ship Information  Center  and  others. 

InltlaUy  the  program  will  include  up  to  50 
men,  mainly  from  the  minority  groups,  who 
meet  three  qualifications:  (1)  they  are  be- 
yond the  normal  apprentlceable  age;  (2) 
they  desire  to  enter  the  construction  indus- 
try and  (3)  they  will,  through  training  re- 
ceived from  the  program  and  from  the 
Industry,  qualify  themselves  as  mechanics 
(or  craftsmen) . 

All  21  craft  unions  in  the  Buffalo  vicinity 
agreed  to  participate.  A  special  agreement 
has  been  reached  between  the  Construction 
Trades  Council  and  the  contractors  on  pay- 
ments to  Journeymen  trainees,  who  will  re- 
ceive the  same  wages  and  benefits  while 
learning  as  do  the  qualified  union  members 
with  whom  they  work. 

Each  trainee  will  receive  27  hours  of  in- 
doctrination training  during  a  three-week 
I>eriod,  followed  by  54  hours  of  specific  craft 
training  during  a  six-week  period.  Tben  he 
goes  on  the  job  in  a  training  status  ibt^O 
weeks  at  the  normal  40  hours  per  week^/^ 

At  the  end  of  the  latter  period,  the  vrainee 
will  either  be  referred  to  his  craft  for  Jour- 
neyman qualification  examination,  be  rec- 
ommended for  additional  training  if  not 
considered  fully  qualified,  or  be  dropped  if 
he  lacks  both  qualification  and  potential  at 
this  time. 

Training  Division :  llie  experience  and  the 
staff  nucletis  developed  in  starting  Project 
JET  continue  to  be  valuable  assets  for  Buf- 
falo. In  addition,  the  large  counseling  and 
tutoring  staff  tratPed  for  full  or  part-time 
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work  Is  a  rescryolr  ^f  h«lp  for  tti»«^rea.  A 
Training  Division  U  being  establlshwL^ln 
ODC  to  broaden  thp  availability  of  the 
assets  beyond  the  fofmal  contract  programs 
now  being  carried  o4  wltb  federal  agencies. 

No  comparable  so\4rce  of  qualified  staff  Is 
available  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  and  there 
Is  a  growing  awareness  and  demand  among 
firms  not  participating  in  any  of  the  three 
prograzns  (JET.  JOTfT  or  JUSTICE).  Some 
are  willing  to  absorb  training  costs  for  hiring 
minority  group  workers  If  OE»C  will  perform 
recruiting  and  trailing  functions.  Others 
want  help  under  thje  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  prograni. 

The  new  Training  Qlvlslon  will  be  able  to 
perform  In  either  cafe.  It  will  be  especially 
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disadvantaged  worker-trainee.  These  visits 
were  In  addition  to  an  average  of  three  visits 
I>er  employee  to  firms  after  applicants  were 
actually  placed. 

3.  Small  firms  proved  to  be  the  best  source 
of  Jobs.  Virtually  hall  of  all  placements  In 
JET  and  more  than  half  of  all  contracts  for 
on-the-job  training  were  with  employers 
having  less  than  50  employees.  By  contrast, 
the  large  employers  (over  1,000  employees) 
accounted  for  only  13.6  percent  of  the  Jobs 
and  4.3  percent  of  contracts.  The  50-999 
group  made  up  about  40  percent  of  both  Job 
placements  and  contracts. 

This  result  may  have  direct  Implications 
for  Job  programs  such  as  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  in  which  the  major 
thrust  has  been  directed  at  large,  multi-unit 
national  firms.  This  approach  may  need  to 
be  amended  to  operate  more  in  the  pattern 
of  ODC-JET  or  the  new  ODC  consortium 
plan. 

4.  Support  services  are  essential.  Tutoring 
for  basic  education  and  Job  skills  may  be 
only  a  small  part  of  the  preparation  for  useful 
work.  Trainees  need  every  sort  of  personal 
guidance  and  help.  A  JET  report  states.  "Re- 
ferral to  and  close  cooperation  with  the  other 
community  services  has  been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception."  (Three  case  examples 
are  contained  in  Exhibit  D.)  Problems  most 
frequently  encountered  are  emotional  in- 
stability, alcoholism,  acute  family  difficulties, 
suspected  drug  addiction  and  physical  dis- 
abilities. (About  25  percent  of  all  applicants 
had  physical  disability  of  some  type.) 

5.  Contractual  arrangements  involving 
many  agencies  and  firms  may  be  far  slower 
and  more  difficult  than  expected.  The  narra- 
tive of  this  report  may  make  the  problems 
appear  minor  and  the  progress  smooth. 
Buffalo  solved  the  key  problems  encountered, 
but  only  skill,  experience,  determination  and 
the  use  of  every  available  Influence  and 
pressure  cleared  the  way. 

Transferability:  The  concept  of  ODC — the 
establishment  of  a  bi-raclal  board  to  eval- 
uate community  social  needs  and  then  lead 
action  to  meet  them — could  be  transferred 
readily  to  other  areas.  The  specific  programs 
of  ODC — such  as  JET — might  not  be  appli- 
cable to  every  city,  because  needs  differ. 

This  report  Is  prepared  to  introduce  the 
specific  approaches  of  Buffalo  without  cover- 
ing them  exhaustively.  Many  pitfalls,  delays 
and  problems  met  by  Buffalo  leadership  are 
mentioned  but  not  emphasized.  For  any 
group  seriously  considering  a  JET-type 
operation  for  the  first  time,  the  final  first- 
year  progress  report  filed  by  ODC  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  prove  valuable 
reading. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  reforms  that  are  needed  in 
their  Government:  reforms  in  taxes, 
elections,  and  in  Congress  itself.  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  on  January  3, 
editorialized  after  what  appears  to  be 
careful  consideration  on  the  congres- 
sional reforms  necessary  in  receiving  and 
reporting  campaign  contributions.  I  call 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  High  Cost  Or  Public  Office 
At  the  time  of  our  nation's  founding,  the 
most  qualified  men  In  the  new  Democracy's 
comparatively  scant  population  were  repre- 
sented In  Its  governmental  councils.  Gener- 


ally, they  were  the  best  educated  and  most 
Idealistic  of  the  citizenry. 

Today,  regrettably,  too  many  Americans 
who  possess  the  qualities  needed  for  strong 
leadership,  shrink  from  the  call  of  public 
office  on  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of 
government. 

One  of  the  foremost  reasons  for  this,  cer- 
tainly, is  the  cost  of  winning  public  office. 
In  modeim  times,  campaign  expenses  have 
risen  to  astronomical  heights,  posing  a  deter- 
rent to  many  qualified  men  and  women  with 
limited  financial  resources  and  binding  many 
who  do  seek  offices  to  political  commitments 
which  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 

This  defect  in  our  political  system  is  among 
the  chief  electoral  evils  cited  in  a  recent  re- 
fKjrt  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, a  prestigious  national  organization 
of  businessmen  and  educators. 

The  CED  estimates  that  1968  election  cost« 
ran  more  than  *250  million,  concluding  that 
"an  attractive  candidate  with  good  prospects 
can  usually  find  financial  backing,  but  large 
gifts  may  depend  upon  direct  commitments 
or  Implied  conditions." 

Among  the  Committee's  recommendations 
Is  "stringent  disclosure  requirements  on  every 
aspect  of  political  financing." 

Officeholders  and  office  seekers  traditionally 
have  opposed  laws  to  compel  campaign  con- 
tribution disclosures  on  grounds  that  many 
sources  of  funds  from  large  donors  would  dry 
up. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  then  It  only  serves  to 
document  that  many  contributions  do  have 
hidden  political  strings  attached,  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest. 

One  means  of  reducing  candidate  depend- 
ence on  donations  of  large,  anonymous  con- 
tributors Is  suggested  by  the  CED.  It  proposes 
that  federal  tax  credits  up  to  $25  per  year 
be  granted  citizens,  to  attract  contributions 
from  a  broader  segment  of  the  population. 

Other  reforms  proposed  In  the  CEa3  report 
call  for  federal  and  state  subsidies  of  election 
costs  that  do  not  benefit  one  candidate, 
party  or  position:  repeal  of  the  federal 
"equal"  time  law  requiring  broadcasters  to 
give  minor  candidates  the  same  air  time 
given  major  candidates,  and  a  national  pres- 
idential preference  primary  to  give  citizens 
a  stronger  voice  In  selection  of  the  nation's 
Chief  Executive. 

If  our  democracy  Is  to  continue  as  the 
world's  best  form  of  government.  Congress 
and  state  legislatures  must  act  to  institute 
such  overdue  electoral  reforms. 
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COMMERCE  SECRETARY-DESIG- 

NATE     CONTINUES      TO      BOOST 
HOMETOWN 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  Shakopee,  Minn.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  have  ample  reason  for  pride  in 
the  selection  of  native  son  Maurice  Stans 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the 
Nixon  Cabinet.  He  has  never  permitted 
the  press  of  a  distinguished  career  to 
dampen  his  interest  and  support  for  his 
hometown.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Sha- 
kopee Valley  News  serves  to  underscore 
this  commendable  trait,  and  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  include  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Stans   in  Cabinet 

Appointment  of  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Shako- 
pee  native  son  and  member  of  the  1925 
graduating  class  of  Shakopee  High  School, 


this  we«k  by  President-Elect  Richard  Nixon 
to  hla  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
among  the  long  list  of  achievements  of  thla 
Illustrious  son.  who  has  given  ShakopM 
several  occasions  on  which  to  expresa  Its 
pride. 

This  most  recent  recognition  to  The  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Stans  this  week  Is  one  that  baa 
placed  the  community,  in  which  he  has  al- 
ways expressed  bis  continued  Interest  In 
several  ways  and  support,  as  an  even  more 
Indelible  spot  on  the  map,  as  well  as  bad 
former  friends,  classmates  and  teacbeta 
reminiscing. 

He  has  never  been  forgotten  In  regard  to 
his  achievements  In  the  Shakopee  schools 
nor  has  he  forgotten  these  schools  he  at- 
tended. 

One  classmate  was  heard  to  remark  that 
Stans  always  bad  the  answers  or  made  it  a 
point  to  get  them  and  was  way  ahead  of  the 
teachers  most  of  the  time.  A  check  of  his 
high  school  curriculum  somewhat  indicates 
bis  destiny  In  that  It  Includes  several  mathe- 
matlc  courses,  along  with  bookkeeping,  gov- 
ernment, stenography,  pubUc  speaking, 
economics  and  social  problems. 

He  displayed  his  fondness  for  his  St. 
Mark's  Parochial  School  in  instituting  a 
"mathematics  fund."  He  further  showed  his 
appreciation  for  Shakopee  High  School  in 
being  Instrumental  in  the  founding,  with  his 
foundation  grant,  the  Opportunity  Fund 
that  provides  assistance  for  Shakopee  High 
graduates  seeking  post  high  school  study. 

On  one  of  his  recent  visits  be  made  it  a 
point  to  look  up  and  spend  some  time  with 
one  of  his  former  high  school  teachers,  Mrs. 
Frank  Strunk. 

This  teacher  was  again  a  part  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  announcement  to  his  Cabinet 
post  In  being  Interviewed  by  phone  by  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  reporter. 

The  Valley  News  received  a  caU  from 
Washington,  D.C..  with  the  person  seeldng 
the  Information  as  to  what  town  In  Belgium, 
Stans'  father,  bad  come  from.  His  father,  the 
late  Hubert  Stans,  was  a  painter  and  band 
director  In  this  community  for  several  years. 

There  are  also  other  relatives  in  the  Chaska 
area. 

In  answer  to  this  query,  the  Washington. 
DC.  caller  was  referred  to  City  Attorney 
Julius  CoUer,  noted  for  his  compilation  of 
"The  Shakopee  Story,"  a  history  of  this  com- 
munity. 

In  "The  Shakopee  Story"  four  notations 
are  made  regarding  this  former  Shakopee 
native  and  now  national  figure  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants;  when  he  was  named  deputy 
postmaster  general  at  the  age  of  47,  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower; when  he  was  named  deputy  director 
of  the  Federal  Budget  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  shortly  thereafter  succeeded  Per- 
clval  as  director,  and  when  he  spoke  at  the 
Commencement  for  51  seniors  in  1958. 

City  Attorney  CoUer  was  featured  last 
Thursday  on  Twin  Cities'  television  broad- 
casts In  which  be  again  related  these  and 
other  facts  regarding  this  native  son  of 
Shakopee. 

On  September  16,  1965.  in  somewhat  of  a 
coincidence,  Presldent-Elect  Richard  Nixon 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Shakopee  High  School 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Bdr.  Stans,  spon- 
sored by  the  Shakopee  Education  Associa- 
tion and  Shakopee  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Again  the  new  Cabinet  appointee  was  an 
honored  gruest  of  "bis  city"  when  the  Stans 
Park  at  Tenth  Avenue  and  Puller  Street,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Shakopee  Senior  High  School, 
was  dedicated  In  his  honor. 

Most  recently  he,  through  a  $5,000  grant 
from  the  Stans  Foundation,  made  possible 
research  for  the  proposed  Scott  County  His- 
torical Society  Restoration  project,  slated  for 
the  Memorial  Park  area,  east  edge  of 
Shakopee. 

The  biographical  sketch,  appearing  la  the 
metropolitan  newspaper,  stated: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"He  Is  a  detail  Individual  but  he  Is  a  doer. 
If  you  can  b«Uance  those  two  qualltlee  In  one 
man."  This  was  attributAd  to  a  former  Budg- 
et Bureau  colleague  who  added  "He  Is  a 
pleasant,  out-going  man  but  he  Is  definitely 
not  a  back-Blapper." 

The  article  continues  "Che  60-year-old 
Stans  was  a  saxophone  player  with  tlSl  In 
his  pocket  when  be  left  Shakopee  nearly  45 
years  ago. 

"Now  he  is  bead  of  Glore,  Forgan.  William 
R.  Staats,  Inc.,  an  Investment  firm  In  Chi- 
cago, UUnoU,  which  be  buUt  to  the  lOth 
largest  In  the  nation. 

"He  relaxes  by  taking  worldwide  hunting 
trips.  Ten  years  ago,  on  an  African  safari,  he 
became  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  track 
down  and  shoot  a  bongo,  a  large  and  fierce 
antelope." 

On  one  of  his  visits  here  In  1965,  pupils 
of  his  former  St.  Mark's  School  were  privi- 
leged to  have  been  shown  a  film  of  one  of  his 
safaris. 

Yes,  he  has  certainly  gone  a  long  way  fen-  a 
"home-town  boy." 


MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  OLMSTED  AD- 
DRESSES WEST  POINT  SOCIETY 
OF  NEW  YORK  ON  NOVEMBER  7, 
1968 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Maj.  Gen.  George  Olmsted, 
chairman  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  and  a  resident  of  Arling- 
ton County  in  my  Virginia  congressional 
district,  addressed  the  West  Point 
Society  of  New  York  on  November  7  of 
last  year  on  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance to  American  businessmen  involved 
in  international  trade  and  investments. 
Because  of  the  timeliness  and  crucial 
importance  of  the  general's  speech,  I  In- 
clude the  text,  in  full,  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

An  Answer  to  the  Book,  "The  American 
Chaij.£ngk."  French  Author  Servan- 
schreiber's  recent  best  seller 
(By  MaJ.  Gen.  George  Olmsted,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  retired.  Chairman  and  Pres- 
ident. International  Bank,  Washington, 
DC,  to  West  Point  Society  of  New  'Vork, 
November  7,  1968) 

Probably  no  single  book  In  recent  history 
has  done  more  to  stir  up  Europe  than  one 
written  by  the  young  French  author  and  edi- 
tor, J. -J.  Servan-Schreiber.  Over  one  million 
copies  were  sold  In  Europe  In  less  than  a  year 
after  publication — an  all-time  record. 

The  book.  "The  American  Challenge  "  has 
Jolted  the  Establishment  in  every  capital  in 
Europe.  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  now  on  the 
lists  of  the  ten  non-fiction  "best  sellers". 

The  book  zeros  In  on  the  emerging  crisis 
In  Europe.  It  argues  that  Europe  is  slowly 
dying  even  though  it  Is  more  prosperous 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  It  undertakes 
to  document  the  case  that  Europe  is  slipping 
further  and  further  behind  In  the  race  for 
technological  progress.  It  sounds  a  loud  and 
clear  call  for  mobilizing  the  economic  forces 
in  these  countries  to  meet  the  rising  chal- 
lenge that  threatens  to  turn  them  into  satel- 
lites of  the  American  Industrial  machine. 

Thp  nature  of  the  American  challenge  is 
described  as  a  highly  developed  talent  in 
the  "art  of  organization" — In  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  InteUlgence  and  talent  to  conquer  not 
only  Invention  but  development,  production 
and  marketing. 
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"American  Industry  spills  across  the  world 
primarily  because  of  the  energy  released  by 
the  American  system,"  Arthur  Schleslnger 
writes  In  the  foreword  of  the  book,  "by  the 
opportunity  for  Individual  Initiative,  by  the 
Innovative  knack  of  teams,  by  the  flexibility 
of  business  structure  and  by  the  decentrali- 
sation of  business  decision." 

I  am  slngUng  out  this  book  as  a  starting 
point  for  my  remarks  for  a  very  good  reason. 
I  believe  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  role  of  the  United  States  In  the  warid 
today  and  In  the  years  ahead  must  know  and 
understand  the  kind  of  problems  we  r^ice 
everywhere  abroad,  but  especially  in  the  Eu- 
ropean area  which  Is  so  vital  to  our  interests. 
It  is  good  for  us  now  and  then  to  look  at 
America  through  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  Importance  of  the  Servan-Schreiber 
book  to  US  Is  in  the  economic  situation  It 
reveals  and  the  possible  adverse  political  de- 
velopments that  may  lie  ahead. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  depends  on 
a  world  with  many  prospering  countries  and 
peculations  that  wUl  enjoy  with  us  the  bene- 
fits of  our  higher  living  standards.  So  long 
as  the  human  race  Is  torn  between  two  com- 
peting philosophies  of  existence — Commu- 
nism and  Capitalism — we  must  strive  to 
strengthen  the  nations  that  stand  with  us. 
Otherwise,  the  free  countries  will  decline,  and 
we  will  stand  alone  in  a  world  of  weak  allies 
and  strong  opponents.  We  must  also  seek  and 
find  growing  markets  for  our  expanding 
economy. 

There  Is  much  that  Americans  can  learn 
in  doing  business  In  Europe  and  other  lands. 
It  Is  a  technique  we  must  master.  For  with 
over  3  billion  people  In  the  world  today,  and 
only  200  million  of  them  in  the  United 
States.  American  businessmen  have  no  choice 
but  to  seek  overseas  markets. 

THE    PICTURE    IN    EUROPE 

What  is  the  picture  that  Europeans  see  as 
It  is  presented  In  "The  American  Challenge'? 

First,  It  Is  stated  that  In  a  few  years  the 
world's  third  greatest  Industrial  power  after 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  not  be 
Europe,  but  American  industry  in  Europe.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  this  point  has  al- 
ready been  reached.  U.S.  Investment  penetra- 
tion now  controls  some  (14  billion  In  plant 
and  equipment  in  Europe. 

Since  1958  American  companies  have  in- 
vested $10  billion  In  Western  Europe — more 
than  one-third  of  our  total  investments 
abroad.  Of  the  6.000  new  businesses  started 
by  Americans  in  the  past  decade,  half  were 
in  Europe. 

In  the  vital  and  fast  growing  field  of  elec- 
tronics, for  example,  Anerican  companies  in 
Europe  control : 

15Tc  of  the  production  of  consumer  good — 
radio  and  TV.  recording  devices,  etc. 

50  "3i  of  semi-conductors  which  now  re- 
place tubes. 

80';  of  computers — "high-speed  electronic 
calculators  which,  among  otlier  things,  now 
even  transform  the  management  of  the  cor- 
porations." 

95%  of  the  new  market  for  integrated  cir- 
cuits— miniature  unite  crucial  to  guided  mis- 
siles and  the  new  generation  of  computers. 

The  record  shows,  too.  for  example  that  as 
early  as  1963  American  firms  In  France  con- 
trolled W^r  of  the  petroleum  market,  65% 
of  the  production  of  films  and  photographic 
paper,  65%  of  farm  machinery,  65'".  of  tele- 
communications equipment,  and  4571  of  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Although  the  Johnson  Administration  last 
January  acted  to  reduce  U.S.  dollars  going 
abroad  so  as  to  help  reduce  our  payments 
deficit.  American  companies  have  found 
sources  of  funds  in  Europe  itself  to  finance 
expansion. 

■The  greater  wealth  of  American  corpo- 
rations allows  them  to  conduct  business  in 
Europe  faster  and  more  flexibly  than  their 
European  competitors."  Servan-Schreiber 
wrote.  "This  flexibility  of  the  Americans,  even 
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more  ttum  their  n^eAlth,  Is  their  major 
weapon." 

While  the  book  exafailnes  Into  a  wide  range 
of  data  and  developaients,  his  critical  com- 
ment Is  directed  at  thje  E\iropean  enterprisers 
more  than  at  Americans,  He  lays  the  failure 
to  respond  to  the  American  challenge  at  the 
doorstep  of  Europe  Itself.  Instead  of  calling 
for  controls  to  block  or  discourage  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  urges  Europeans  to  adopt  the  Ameri- 
can methods  and  tecttnlques. 

He  considers  a  choice  of  three  strategies 
for   European    Indusfry   today: 

1.  Continue  along  the  same  path  and  face 
a  double  decline  in  their  business  level  and 
financial  structure. 

2.  Try  to  plan  a  fcomplementary  role  in 
the  American  econctny  by  specializing  In 
those  areas  where  EJurope  still  has  an  ad- 
vantage— largely  because  of  lower  labor  costs 
and  use  of  foreign  ^tents. 

3.  As  an  alternative  to  annexation  or  sat- 
elllzatlon.  there  Is  th^  choice  of  competition. 
This  demands  thatl  ETuropean  businesses, 
particularly  those  iJ  the  area  of  "Big  Sci- 
ence", become  fully  competitive  in  the  global 
market. 

All  three  strategies  lare  rejected  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  He  roasons  that  a  European 
PeUeratl9a  is  a  mudt.  "Only  on  a  Europe- 
wide  levft/ftther  thap  a  national  one,  could 
we  hope  to  meet  the]  American  challenge  on 
all   major  fronts,"   h*  declares. 

He  offers  these  sl^  steps  for  Europeans 
to  regain  control  ovir  their  destiny  in  the 
confrontation  with  the  American  challenge: 

1.  Creation  of  larg^  industrial  units  which 
are  able  both  in  sl4e  and  management  to 
compete  with  Amerlian  giants. 

2.  Carrying  out  "n^ajor  operations"  of  ad- 
vanced technology  tllat  will  insure  an  inde- 
pendent future  for  Europe. 

3.  At  least  a  minl|num  of  federal  power 
to  protect  and  prompte  European  business. 

4.  Transforming  tne  relationship  between 
business,  the  university,  and  the  government. 

5.  Broader  and  mqre  Intensive  education 
for  young  people:  specialized  and  continuing 
education  for  adults.  | 

6.  Finally,  as  a  key]  to  everything  else,  the 
liberation  of  Imprlsolied  energies  by  a  revo- 
lution in  their  metUods  of  organization — a 
revolution  to  revitalise  the  elites  and  even 
relations  between  ma 

I  will   not   attempt^ 
the    six   steps    prop 


to  pass  Judgment  on 
'd.  I  will  endorse  the 
value  of  the  book  wlilch  clearly  de&nes  the 
problem  which  must  I  concern  all  of  us  who 
believe  In  private  enterprise  whether  we  are 
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European  youngsters  should  go  to  college, 
European  business  should  regroup  Into 
bigger  units.  But  thn  does  not  mean  that 
Europe  can  achieve  for  Itself  the  kind  of  iso- 
lated independence  tt^at  deOaulIe  has  vainly 
sought  for  France.  Thfe  message  of  deOaulle's 
failure  Is  that  Interdependence  is  inescapa- 
ble, and  that  applies  not  Just  to  France,  but 
to  all  nations.  The  po^nt  that  Servan-Schrel- 
ber  misses  (though  It  is  glimpsed  here  and 
there  In  the  book)  Is  that  growth  Is  be- 
coming truly  Internjatlonai."  Thus  spoke 
Fortune  magazine.       1 

The  principal  fault  I  find  with  the  Servan- 
Scbrelber  book,  howefer,  is  that  he  looks  at 
business  as  a  national  rather  than  an  inter- 
national contest  for  I  progress  and  perhaps 
survival.  Or,  to  put  id  another  way,  he-  looks 
at  business  as  a  perpetual  Army  Navy  foot- 
ball game.  And,  it  do^n't  have  to  be. 

INTKRNATIONAI,     BtTSUIfSS     IS    INTERDEPENDENT 

It  Is  my  belief,  bas^d  on  the  experience  of 
our  International  Back's  offshore  banks  and 
companies,  that  the  s(>-caUed  American  chaU 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lenge  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere  for  that  mat- 
ter, can  be  successfully  met  by  a  policy  of 
Interdependence.  Instead  of  worrying  about 
how  to  meet  and  beat  American  competi- 
tion, I  believe  more  European  and  other 
enterprisers  should  Join  with  Americans  as 
partners  for  mutual  progress.  We.  In  turn, 
must  be  more  willing  to  meet  them  half-way. 

Most  of  the  largest  American  corporations 
today  are  multi-national  organizations.  So, 
also,  are  a  growing  number  of  large  foreign 
corporations  around  the  -world.  By  Joining 
hands  with  American  concerns.  In  many 
cases,  overseas  companies  can  gain  the  bene- 
fits of  our  enterprise,  energy,  progressive 
methods,  and  management  techniques — as 
well  as  our  financial  know-how.  Our  Ameri- 
can companies  can  gain  much  too— possibly 
more. 

Tes.  the  world  picture  Is  not  all  one-sided. 

American  manufacturers  are  making  and 
selling  many  products  here  that  were  origi- 
nated in  other  countries.  These  Include  such 
things  as  Jet  engines,  computers,  ballpoint 
pens,  disk  brakes,  oil  field  equipment,  an 
oxygen  process  for  steel  making,  many  ad- 
vanced chemicals  and  drugs,  and  other 
products. 

The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  told  us 
a  few  months  ago  that  "A  merger  boom  of 
major  Importance  to  Americans  Is  building 
up  in  EJurope."  They  reported,  for  example, 
that  In  the  U.K.  alone  recent  amalgamations 
have  created  the  world's  second  biggest  bank, 
the  largest  computer  firm  outside  the  U.S., 
the  strongest  electronic  group  In  Europe,  and 
a  new  auto-maklng  giant. 

Last  year  alone  in  Europe  there  were  670 
major  mergers.  Joint  ventures  and  other 
interlocking  arrangements. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  a  British 
trade  expert  as  saying :  "Bigger,  more  efBclent 
Industrial  units  are  desirable — In  fact  are 
essential — to  meet  the  fierce  and  growing 
competition,  particularly  from  the  American 
giants  in  world  markets." 

Instead  of  Europeans  worrying  over  "The 
American  Challenge."  or  we  fearing  the  rise 
of  more  aggressive  competition  in  Europe. 
I  believe  they  and  we  face  a  larger  challenge. 
That  Is,  whether  both  sides  will  be  drawn 
into  an  economic  struggle  for  survival  against 
each  other,  or  will  work  together  to  solve  our 
common  problems  and  build  up  our  mutueJ 
interests  In  a  climate  of  interdependence. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  In  business  to  lift 
our  sights  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own 
countries  and  think  in  terms  of  the  world. 
Wendell  Wlllkle  once  preached  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  political  "One  World."  Now  busi- 
nessmen must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  an 
economic  "One  World." 

The  Servan-Schrelber  book  serves  notice 
on  Americans  doing  business  abroad  that  we 
must  consider  the  alternatives  we  may  have 
to  face  If  we  do  not  recognize  the  dangers 
In  pursuing  our  present  course  overseas. 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  threat  to  consider 
is  adverse  legislation  or  regulation  by  gov- 
ernments   of   other   countries. 

In  England,  for  example.  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  has  frequently  spoken  out  on 
the  need  for  action  "to  prevent  the  domina- 
tion of  our  economy  by  the  Americans." 

Then,  too,  look  what  deGauUe  did  recently 
by  edict  In  blocking  the  proposed  merger 
of  Plat  and  Citroen  motor  companies.  It  Is 
significant,  however,  that  he  later  approved 
a  partnership  between  them.  By  edict  he 
could  prevent  any  other  acquisition  by  a 
non-French  firm  If  he  so  wished. 

NEW    DIBECTIONS    FOR    XT  .8.    BUSINESS    OVERSEAS 

And  so  I  say,  American  business  overseas 
Is  finding  it  Is  In  a  new  ball  game.  Condi- 
tions are  changing.  Rules  are  changing.  And 
the  stakes  are  higher  than  ever  in  the  past. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  U.S.  business 
Interests  abroad  were  modest,  and  companies 
handled  their  foreign  business  with  a  small 
International  staff  tucked  away  somewhere 
on  the  organization  chart.  More  recently, 
our    American    enterprise    In    certain   fields 
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overseas  was  so  big  and  powerful  compared 
to  the  foreign  competitors  in  the  host  coun- 
tries that  the  need  for  understanding,  skill 
and  effectiveness  in  our  management  tech- 
niques was  not  so  very  apparent. 

Today  it's  a  different  story.  American  firms 
are  facing  aggressive  competition  from  for- 
eign companies  on  their  own  ground — com- 
panies that  are  as  large,  have  as  much  power 
and  fiexibllity  as  our  companies — and,  in 
some  cases,  bigger  and  even  more  powerful. 

American  enterprise  cannot  succeed  in 
other  countries  If  it  files  the  flag  of  economic 
imperialism.  We  must  not  seek  to  exploit  the 
resources,  control  the  managements,  and 
dominate  the  markets. 

The  new  worldwide  approach  of  U.S.  com- 
panies calls  for  new  management  concepts 
and  new  typ>es  of  management  men.  It  calls 
for  a  new  kind  of  leadership  development 
and  training  for  international  operations. 

We  need  to  move  with,  rather  than  against, 
the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  that  is  sweep- 
ing every  country  In  the  world  today.  This 
means  we  must  realize  that  management 
skill  knows  no  national  boundaries.  It 
flourishes  in  many  lands  and  places,  and 
we  must  recognize  and  work  with  it  wherever 
we  find  it. 

We  must  be  willing  to  share  ownership, 
and  control  and  management  with  the  na- 
tionals In  the  other  countries  where  we 
operate. 

We  must  seek  out  the  ablest  young  people 
In  the  countries  in  which  we  do  business, 
and  provide  leadership  development  pro- 
grams to  help  those  most  qualified  to  rise  to 
top  officer  p>06ltlons. 

We  must  provide  the  necessary  motivation, 
recognition,  and  rewards  to  men  and  women 
in  our  foreign  companies  so  they  will  give  us 
their  best  efforts. 

While  seeking  the  most  efficient  manage- 
ment techniques  we  must  learn  to  speak  the 
languages  and  accept  the  established  cus- 
toms which  are  traditional  and  precious  to 
the  people  in  other  countries,  realizing  that 
our  way  Is  not  always  the  best,  simply  be- 
cause It  is  the  American  Way. 

Companies  with  employees  here  and  abroad 
must  give  more  opportunity  for  Interchange 
assignments  so  American  employees  can  get 
foreign  experience,  and  foreign  employees 
can  gain  experience  here.  This  will  make 
them  all  better  future  managers. 

We  must  establish  better  communications 
between  the  people  in  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic departments  of  our  businesses  so  that 
all  will  feel  more  knowledgeable  and  more 
essential  to  the  total  enterprise. 

In  short.  American  companies  that  do  busi- 
ness In  the  world  community  must  re- 
evaluate their  comp>etltive  positions  and 
present  policies,  and  undertake  to  Improve 
their  management  techniques — with  special 
emphasis  on  better  recruitment  and  develop- 
ment of  new  managers  all  along  the  line. 

And  most  Important  of  all,  our  public 
image  and  our  conununlty  relationship  must 
clearly  emphasize  the  policy  of  Interdepend- 
ence. 

We  at  International  Bank  believe  In  prac- 
ticing what  we  preach. 

In  our  foreign  of>eratlons  we  believe  it 
essential  to  be  and  we  are  In  partnership 
with  local  leading  businessmen. 

The  enterprises  become  integral  parts  of 
the  local  economy. 

The  banks  and  companies  are  staffed  with 
local  nationals.  And  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  i>ollcy  works  as  well  In  Liberia.  Leba- 
non. Iran,  Nassau.  Jamaica  and  Trinidad 
as  It  does  In  Europe  and  the  United  Bllng- 
dom. 

While  Initially  we  utilize  our  American 
financial  and  management  know-how,  and 
technicians,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  move 
qualified  nationals  Into  top  management 
positions  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 

We  make  it  possible  for  promising  young 
people  to  develop  their  knowledge  and  skills 
so  they  can  advance  In  management. 
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We  seek  out  talented  young  people  in  our 
foreig^n  and  domestic  organizations,  and 
rotate  them  for  service  tours  here  and  abroad. 

We  become  good  citizens  with  good  public 
relations  in  the  countries  and  communities 
where  we  are  active. 

We  find  that  these  policies  work.  This  is 
why  I  commend  them  to  you  and  to  all 
American  Ccmpanies  doing  business  inter- 
nationally. 

CONCLUSION 

To  siunmarlze  my  own  views  then,  I  be- 
lieve that  today  our  three  basic  challenges 
are: 

1.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  end- 
less fight  between  national  Interests  Is  out- 
moded, old  fashioned,  and  no  longer  meets 
the  realities  of  the  present  or  the  futtire. 

2.  American  business,  with  Its  economic 
and  scientific  power,  technical  know-how, 
and  managerial  energy,  cannot  charge  blindly 
ahead  abroad  vrtthout  creating  antagonisms, 
negative  reactions  and  punitive  restrictions. 
We  must  realize  that  In  the  long  run  such 
conduct  will  limit  If  not  deny  us  the  markets 
that  we  need  and  are  trying  to  create  in 
other  countries. 

3.  And  finally,  a  vital  difference  between 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  views  of  Ser- 
van-Schrelber and  those  to  which  I  subscribe 
Is  the  central  importance  of  the  human  be- 
ing In  these  economic,  scientific,  technical 
and  managerial  areas:  I  believe  to  talk  of 
human  talent  in  strictly  national  terms  is 
to  impose  unnecessarily  severe  limitations 
on  such  men.  Human  talent  Is  the  one  com- 
modity which  no  society  can  afford  to  waste. 
Therefore,  the  free  fiow  of  human  talent  and 
Ideas  without  regard  to  national  boundaries 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged.  To  al- 
low human  talent  to  seek  that  environment 
where  It  can  be  most  productive  strengthens 
the  individual  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthens  his  nation  and  the  free  world. 

The  answer  then  to  these  three  basic  chal- 
lenges Is  Interdependence — the  partnership 
approach,  the  art  of  working  together  for 
the  common  good.  In  this  way  we  can 
strengthen  the  defense  of  capitalism  and 
enhance  the  hopes  for  world  peace. 

My  suggested  answer  is  clear  and  concise; 
however.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  Implement. 
To  quote  a  famous  contemporary  French- 
man, Andre  Malraux.  French  Minister  of 
Cultural  Affairs:  "The  basic  problem  Is  that 
our  civilization  which  is  a  civilization  of 
machines,  can  teach  man  everything  except 
how  to  be  a  man." 

In  closing  may  I  remind  you  of  the  words 
written  early  In  this  century  about  another 
great  world  power  then  at  the  zenith  of  Its 
development — 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  Ood  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget!" 

The  poet  was  speaking  of  political  im- 
perialism. He  feared  It  would  not  survive — 
and  it  didn't.  I  have  been  speaking  against 
economic  Imperialism.  Let  us  realize  that  it 
too  win  not  survive.  Let  us  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Interdependence  and  partner- 
ship approach  while  there  is  yet  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mlttee  on  House  Joint  Resolution  179 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  181,  and 
other  pending  proposals,  to  amend  the 
Constitution  calling  for  the  reform  of 
the  electoral  college.  These  hearings  will 
begin  on  Wednesday,  February  5,  1969, 
at  10  a.m..  in  room  2141,  Raybum  House 
OCBce  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  send 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Horse  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 


HEARINGS  ON  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
REFORM 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled 
hearings  to  be  held  before  the  full  com- 


SPECIAL   FOURTH -CLASS 
POSTAL   RATE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdxiy,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  relating  to  subsection 
4554(e)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
on  conditions  of  mailing  for  books,  rec- 
ords and  other  special  fourth-class  mail. 

This  bill  delays  the  effective  date  of 
subsection  4554(e)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code  to  July  1,  1969.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
present  chaotic  situation  with  respect  to 
the  sorting  and  bagging  of  1,000  or  more 
pieces  of  special  fourth-class  mail  in  a 
single  mailing,  which  has  been  created 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  regula- 
tion of  August  9,  1968. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  two  col- 
leagues Albert  W.  Johnson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  of  New 
Jersey,  join  with  me  in  this  statement 
and  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

Section  4554(e)  which  was  enacted  as 
part  of  the  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates  and 
Federal  salaries,  section  108(a)  of  Public 
Law  90-206  approved  December  16,  1967, 
reads  as  follows : 

(e)  Articles  may  be  mailed  under  this  sec- 
tion in  quantities  of  one  thousand  or  more 
In  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the  Post- 
master General,  only  In  the  manner  directed 
by  him. 

The  Post  Office  IDepartment,  early  in 
1968,  set  up  a  task  force  within  the  De- 
partment, to  study  the  problems  involved 
in  mailing  materials  under  the  special 
fourth-class  rate,  with  the  volunteered 
cooperation  of  the  book  publishing  and 
record  industries.  The  Department  sub- 
sequently issued  on  June  29  a  prelimi- 
nary regulation  relating  to  the  mailing  of 
special  fourth-class  mail,  and  on  August 
9,  1968,  a  final  regulation  required  ship- 
pers of  books,  records,  and  other  fourth - 
class  mail  in  quantities  of  1,000  or  more 
pieces  per  day : 

First.  As  of  October  1968  to  sort  and 
bag  identical  pieces  by  three-digit  zip 
code;  and 

Second.  As  of  January  15,  1969,  to  sort 
and  bag  nonidentical  pieces  by  States. 
Over  70  plants — the  vast  majority  of 
them  being  plants  shipping  books — in  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  aftected  by  this 
regulaUon  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
companies  operating  these  plants  pro- 
tested both  individually  and  through 
their  trade  associations  that  compliance 
with  the  regulation  and  the  time  sched- 
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ule  set  was  not  possible;  that  the  regu- 
lation itself  did  not  correspond  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  shippers  and 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  that 
the  regulation  was  disruptive  of  com- 
petitive patterns  within  the  industry.  The 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  September  10,  1968, 
on  this  problem,  at  which  leading  Po.'^t 
Office  Department  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  and  the  postal 
unions  were  heard.  Subsequently,  on 
September  11.  1968,  the  full  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  approved  a 
bill— H.R.  19415— House  Report  1967— 
which  would  have,  one,  suspended  the 
January  15,  1969,  phase  of  the  regulation 
to  July  1,  1969,  and  two,  given  the  Post- 
master General  authority  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  in  hardship 
cases.  Unfortunately,  it  was  then  too  late 
in  the  90th  Congress  for  this  bill  to  be 
considered  by  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  the  companies  and  indus- 
tries affected  were  faced  with  require- 
ments which  they  could  not  meet  and 
they  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  courts  as 
the  only  source  of  relief.  The  present  situ- 
ation is  that  three  companies  have  ob- 
tained temporary  injunctions  from  three 
separate  Federal  district  judges  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  the  entire  regula- 
tion of  August  9,  1968,  with  respect  to 
these  three  companies.  Another  six  or 
seven  companies  have  filed  requests  for 
such  temporary  injunctions  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  In  addition,  two  industry 
trade  associations,  the  Book  Manufac- 
turers Institute  and  the  American  Book 
Publishers  Council  have  filed  "class  ac- 
tions" challenging  the  validity  of  the 
August  9  regulation  as  it  applies  to  all 
book  manufEicturers  and  all  book  pub- 
lishers respectively.  It  will  be  some  weeks. 
If  not  months,  before  these  cases  are 
argued  and  decided. 

We  are  now  faced  within  the  next  few 
days  with  the  coming  into  operation  of 
the  January  15  phase  of  the  regulation 
on  nonidentical  pieces,  which  afifects 
many  more  companies  than  the  October 
1  phase.  Some  companies  will  be  forced 
to  comply  regardless  of  hardship  and 
the  disruption  of  service  to  their  cus- 
tomers, whereas  other  companies  pro- 
tected ijy  court  injunctions,  will  not  need 
to  comply. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  Is  placing 
an  important  industry,  which  means 
much  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
life  of  this  country. 

I  urge  thus,  once  more,  that  the  pres- 
ent Postmaster  General  suspend  the  op- 
-  eration  of  the  August  9  regulation  prior 
to  January  15.  1969 — and  if  this  is  not 
done,  urge  the  new  Postmaster  General 
to  do  so  immediately  on  taking  office — 
and  to  negotiate  with  the  industries 
affected.  The  book  publishing  and  book 
manufacturing  associations  have  repeat- 
edly indicated  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment their  willingness  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  an  agreed  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  Department  has  so  far  been  un- 
willing to  consider  any  of  the  suggested 
solutions,  and  if  the  situation  is  not  re- 
solved by  the  mailers  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  their  own  initiative,  I 
shall  move  as  soon  as  the  Committee  on 
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Post  Office  and  Civtil  Service  Is  organized 
that  the  appropriate  subcommittee  hold 
hearings  on  this  I>U1  In  order  that  the 
Congress  may  hare  an  opportunity  to 
help  solve  the  p^blem  by  legislative 
means. 


ADAM  CLA 


JTON 


POWELL 


HON.  O0EN  R.  REID 

or   Wkw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  Nejw  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  Illness,  I  tould  not  attend  the 
opening  session  oi  this  body  on  Friday 
of  last  week  and  thus  was  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  de^te  over  the  seating 
of  the  gentleman  ifrom  New  York,  Mr. 
Adam  Clatton  PoV«:i-l. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Powell  has 
taken  his  rightful  teat  and  that  his  con- 
stituents In  the  Isth  District  of  New 
York  will  once  again  be  represented  In 
the  Hol^. 

In  my'  judgmen|t.  however,  adequate 
measures  have  Already  been  taken 
against  the  gentletnan  from  New  York 
for  his  alleged  tratisgressions  by  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  ^Oth  Congress,  a  step 
which  I  spoke  out!  against  on  the  floor. 

In  addition,  he  has  satisfied  his  out- 
standing legal  judgment  in  the  New  York 
courts  and  a  Pedeijal  grand  jury  has  ex- 
pired without  reti^ming  an  indictment 
against  him. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  state] that  had  I  been  pres- 


ent on  Friday,   I 
supported  the  first 


tlngulshed   chairanan   of   the   Judiciary 


Committee  to  seat 


would  have  strongly 
resolution  of  the  dis- 


Mr.  Powell.  Specifi- 


cally, I  would  havf  voted  yes  on  rollcall 
No.  2,  yes  on  No.  W  no  on  No.  4,  yes  on 
No.  5,  and  yes  on  N(  i.  6. 


THE  RIG!  T  DECISION 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursday, 


O]'  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  9,  1969 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportun  ty  to  express  my  very 
strong  opposition  1 3  the  challenge  of  the 
electoral  vote  cas;  by  North  Carolina 
elector.  Dr.  Lloyd  y  V.  Bailey. 

I  am  convinced  ^hat  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  atid  the  U.S.  Senate 
acted  wisely  in  rejecting  this  challenge. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Congress  has 
no  right  to  alter  tlie  electoral  vote  from 
North  Carolina,  or  any  other  State. 

I  feel  that  Dr.  Bailey  acted  within  his 
State's  constitution  and  within  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  ind  it  is  not  for  the 
Congress  to  disruiit  this  due  process. 

If  a  challenge  is  made  of  an  elector, 
then  I  believe  it  she  uld  be  done  within  the 
State  concerned. 

Efforts  by  Congress  to  take  over  this 
right  from  the  St«tes  could  conceivably 
set  a  precedent  which  could,  at  some 
future  date,  usurO  the  power  from  the 
electoral  college  ahd  make  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  alter  tpe  outcome  of  a  presi- 
dential election. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE 


ALABAMA  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
STORY 


January  9,  1969 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   AULBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1969 
marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  my  State 
of  Alabama's  entry  into  the  Union.  Gov- 
ernor Albert  P.  Brewer  has  called  for  a 
year-long  celebration  of  this  momentous 
event,  and  has  appointed  a  sesquicenten- 
nial  committee  to  direct  the  activities  of 
this  celebration.  Alabama  wants  to  share 
its  sesquicentennial  celebration  with  the 
entire  Nation,  and  will  ofQcially  begin 
the  events  during  the  half-time  of  the 
nationally  televised  Senior  Bowl  football 
game  al  Mobile  this  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  Alabama  ses- 
quicentennial story  which  outlines  brief- 
ly some  of  the  activities  which  are 
planned  during  Alabama's  150th  an- 
niversary of  statehood: 

Alabama  Sesquicentennial  Stobt 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  W. 
McTyelre,  Jr.,  of  Birmingham,  General 
Chairman  of  the  Alabama  Sesquicentennial, 
the  150th  Anniversary  Party  Is  getting  well 
underway.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  civic 
leaders,  and  county  administrators  are  all 
cooperating  in  making  1969  Alabama's  big- 
gest year.  According  to  Martin  Darlty,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  and  In- 
formation Commission.  "Everyone  In  Ala- 
b€una  will  have  a  ball,  and  that  Is  the  theme 
of  our  national  advertising  program,  which 
Invites  all  America  to  join  us." 

The  150th  Anniversary  celebration  will  be 
literally  kicked  off  with  the  half-time  show 
at  the  nationally  televised  Senior  Bowl  foot- 
ball classic  In  Mobile.  Jimmy  Morris,  half- 
time  show  director,  promises  to  make  this 
extravaganza  one  of  the  most  colorful  spec- 
taculars ever  presented  In  this  emnual  foot- 
ball classic. 

Alabama  schools  will  emphasize  Alabama 
history,  the  libraries  of  the  State  will  sug- 
gest Alabama  inspired  reading,  garden  clubs 
will  colorfully  decorate  their  garden  plots 
with  official  Sesqul  flowers. 

Events  will  be  peaking  In  the  summer 
months  when  we  expect  out-of -State  visitors 
to  Join  In  our  festivities.  Slated  for  June  24 
is  Sesquicentennial  Day  with  special  cere- 
monies at  the  Capitol  In  Montgomery  and 
supporting  activities  throughout  the  State. 

Tuscaloosa  will  be  observing  their  own 
150th  anniversary  during  the  week  of  April 
20-27.  Parades,  pageants,  and  special  events 
of  all  kinds  will  be  featured  In  this  col- 
legiate city  of  middle  Alabama.  Tom  Shur- 
rett.  General  Chairman  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
Sesquicentennial  Committee,  promises  a  full 
week  of  activities  to  please  everyone  com- 
ing In  the  Tuscaloosa  area. 

The  Alabama  Historical  Society  traveling 
to  HuntsvlUe  this  year  for  their  annual 
meeting  and  pilgrimage  will  officially  open 
the  reconstructed  "first  capital"  in  that  city. 
A  complete  restoration  of  many  historic  sites 
will  be  featured  as  part  of  the  Rocket  City 
contribution  to  the  Alabama  150th. 

The  City  of  Selma,  under  the  General 
Chairmanship  of  Charles  L.  McLafferty,  is 
planning  an  all-out  State  observance.  Many 
of  the  ante-ljellum  homes  will  be  open,  the 
Town  and  Gown  Theater  production,  "The 
Storm  Tree".  Is  being  considered,  plus  fancy 
dress  balls  and  special  tours  of  the  city. 

Down  on  the  coast  Baldwin  County  Is 
planning  a  county-wlde  observance  with 
every  community  In  the 'county  having  In- 
dividual observances  In  their  immediate 
area.    Pageants   at   Fort    Morgan   are    being 


considered  and  special  programs  at  Yancey 
State  Junior  College  wUl  l>e  presented. 

A  great  moment  in  Alabama  history  will 
be  re-enacted  over  several  weekends  at  Wind 
Creek  Park  near  Alexander  City.  The  Battle 
of  Horseshoe  Bend  will  be  presented  with  a 
cast  of  hundreds  participating. 

A  great  boat-a-cade  armada  will  take  over 
the  Tennessee  River  from  Pickwick  Dam  to 
Guntersvllle  In  the  early  part  of  July.  This 
Sesquicentennial  fleet  will  make  port  In  the 
Alabama  communities  on  the  river.  Each 
community  will  observe  the  Alabama  Sesqui- 
centennial as  the  fleet  arrives,  greeting  them 
with  parades,  fish  frys,  parades  and  histori- 
cal tours  of  their  area.  The  Alabama  Moun- 
tain Lakes  Association  will  be  spearheading 
this  event. 

Alabama's  great  tourist  attractions  will 
all  be  going  all-out  to  extend  special  invita- 
tions to  Alabama  visitors. 

The  Town  and  Gown  Theater  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  In  Birmingham  will  be 
presenting  historical  dramas  throughout  the 
state.  Production  of  "The  Storm  Tree"  based 
on  Incidents  In  the  life  of  Alexander  Gllllvery 
win  tour  from  February  17  through  May  1. 
The  production  Is  written  by  Martha  Ranldn 
of  Montgomery. 

In  October  the  National  Peanut  Festival  In 
Dothan  will  feature  the  Alabama  Sesqui- 
centennial in  their  activities.  Madison,  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  is  planning  Its 
own  observance  of  Its  centennial  on  Oc- 
tober 27. 

Huntsvllle  Is  planning  a  full  calendar  of 
events  beginning  May  2  and  3  with  the  host- 
ing of  the  Alabama  Historical  Association. 
On  May  3rd,  the  original  document  of  the 
Alabama  Constitution  will  be  placed  on  ex- 
hibit In  a  specially  built  unbreakable  case 
In  the  lobby  of  the  Madison  County  Court- 
bouse.  July  5  will  be  the  dedication  of  the 
restoration  of  Constitution  Hall,  and  the 
Huntsvllle  Times  will  publish  a  Sesquicen- 
tennial edition  for  the  occasion.  On  August 
3,  the  Huntsvllle  Historical  Association  will 
sponsor  a  special  program  In  partlclp>atlon 
with  other  groups  and  recognizing  descend- 
ants of  the  signers  of  Alabama's  constitu- 
tion. 

October  25  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  session  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  special  pro- 
grams are  planned  for  this  date  In  Hunts- 
vllle. 

Novemljer  9  in  Huntsvllle  is  the  ISOth  an- 
niversary of  the  Inauguration  of  Alabama's 
first  governor,  William  Byatt  Bibb.  Special 
re-enactment  and  programs  are  planned. 

December  14  Is  Alabama  Day.  There  will  be 
a  major  celebration  In  Huntevliie  and 
throughout  the  state  on  the  preceding  day. 
Saturday.  December  13. 

Montgomery  is  planning  an  all-out  cele- 
bration for  the  week  of  December  3,  which 
Is  the  fotmdlng  day  of  this  city.  Pageants, 
fireworks,  costume  balls,  and  many  activities 
are  planned  for  the  capital  city. 

Financing  of  the  Alabama  Sesquicenten- 
nial is  Ijeing  provided  by  the  Alabama  citi- 
zens themselves.  Commemorative  coins,  a 
series  of  five  In  both  nickel  silver  and  ster- 
ling, is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  revenue. 
These  commemorative  coins  are  being  minted 
in  limited  number  and  sell  for  $.50  each,  or 
an  uncirculated  set  for  $3.00.  The  coins  are 
also  minted  in  sterling  sliver  and  are  num- 
bered. The  coins  are  being  sold  in  matched, 
numbered  sets  for  $60.00.  Both  coins  are 
available  through  cooperating  Alabama  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Another  colorful  souvenir  Is  the  historical 
pictorial  dinner  plate.  The  plate  is  10  inches 
in  diameter  and  will  sell  for  $2.50.  Local  or- 
ganizations will  be  selling  them  in  the  Ala- 
bama communities. 

Alabama's  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Albert  P. 
Brewer,  is  editing  an  "Alabama  Ladies  Cook- 
book" to  become  available  in  February.  The 
book  contains  many  famous  Alabama  recipes 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  and  new  ones  which  have 
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never  Ijefore  appeared  in  print.  The  tK>ok  will 
be  illustrated  by  rare  Alabama  engravings. 

Special  programs,  visiting  celebrities  and 
other  activities  will  accompany  the  First  Day 
Issue  of  the  U.8.  Postal  Stamp,  commemor- 
ating the  Alabama  Anniversary  of  Statehood. 
Cachets  are  being  designed  for  this  event 
and  commemorative  packets  will  be  sold. 

In  progress  of  production  are  sheets  of  com- 
memorative seals  which  will  go  on  public 
sale  in  January.  Approximately  the  size  of  a 
commemorative  stamp,  each  of  the  25  seals 
will  depict  in  full  color  a  famous  Alabama 
attraction.  These  seals  will  carry  the  Ala- 
bama Sesqul  theme  around  the  world. 

Especially  prepared  for  this  anniversary, 
"Living  History  In  Alabama."  will  come  off 
the  presses  In  early  1969.  This  64-page  book 
is  composed  of  eight  circle  tours  of  the  State, 
routing  travelers  to  historical  sites  they  may 
visit,  describing  the  history  of  the  area  and 
£ignlflcance  of  each  site  visited. 

The  lK>ok  makes  Alabama's  rich  heritage 
come  alive  and  will  be  available  for  distri- 
bution to  schools,  libraries,  and  the  general 
public. 

Numerous  other  programs  are  in  process 
of  development.  Cities  and  civic  groups  are 
making  exciting  plans  which  are  daily  re- 
vealed. All  events  registered  with  Sesqul 
Headquarters  (15  Office  Park.  Suite  104, 
Blnningham,  Alabama,  35223),  by  December 
15  will  l>e  Included  in  an  official  calendar. 
Groups  and  communities  are  urged  to  adopt 
projects  and  get  in  touch  with  Headquar- 
ters as  soon  as  possible.  Robert  Rockbold, 
State  Coordinator,  is  available  to  give  sug- 
gestions, council  and  support  to  all  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  this  important  An- 
niversary which  can  enhance  the  Image  of 
Alabama  Intematlonaily  and  generate  new 
pride  among  our  own  citizens. 

Governor  Albert  Brewer  has  called  on  the 
support  of  all  Alabama  industries,  business 
communities,  civic  clubs,  schools,  and 
churches  to  undertake  Sesqul  projects  on 
their  own  ...  to  develop  a  series  of  special 
commemorative  events.  "With  this  help,  we 
will  make  Alabama  ISO  a  truly  great  cele- 
bration .  .  .  and  showcase  Alabama  in  all 
Its  grandeur." 
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and  algae  on  the  lake  surface.  These  ba- 
sic changes  then  alter  the  value  of  the 
lakes  and  consequently  the  real  property 
located  on  the  shores  depreciate  In  value 
greatly.  This  domino  effect  results  In 
lower  tax  values,  and  all  of  the  attendant 
problems  connected  with  higher  tax 
rates,  and  fewer  and  fewer  taxpayers. 

This  problem,  while  relatively  expen- 
sive to  correct  now,  is  still  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  building  manmade  lakes 
with  still  no  approved,  efficient  means  of 
making  sure  that  the  whole  process  will 
not  be  repeated  all  over  again. 

This  bill  passed  the  other  body  in  the 
90th  Congress,  and  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  take  quick  action  on  this  bill. 


MAINE  SHIP  OF  HOPE 


CLEAN  LAKES   ACT  OF    1969 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  that  I  refer  to  as 
the  clean  lakes  bill  for  1969.  It  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
contracts  with  private  or  public  firms  to 
Immediately  pursue  those  methods  of  the 
most  efficient  removal  of  pollutants,  or  of 
keeping  our  lakes  clean  and  beautiful. 

There  is  a  strong  and  urgent  need  for 
us  to  take  action  to  prevent  further  loss 
of  the  great  values  of  our  100,000  inland 
lakes.  In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  we 
have  over  14,000  lakes  of  10  acres  or 
more,  and  so  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
Interest  to  us. 

With  soil  erosion,  and  with  the  rimoff 
of  imused  fertilizer  or  Insecticide  sprays, 
we  are  experiencing  a  changeover  from 
deep,  cold  lakes  to  shallow,  warm  water 
lakes.  With  the  settling  of  this  sediment 
and  fertilizer  to  the  bottom,  this  soil  be- 
comes extremely  rich  and  under  water 
plant  growth  is  stimulated  excessively. 
This  causes  a  change  In  the  water  tem- 
perature, a  change  In  the  oxygen  content, 
and  a  richness  of  the  growth  of  foliage 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  several 
countries  in  Latin  America,  including 
Brazil.  One  of  the  highlights  of  that  trip 
was  to  meet  with  a  number  of  people 
participating  in  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance program.  Though  I  was  unable  to 
visit  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
the  Partner  state  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
I  did  go  to  Salvador,  in  the  state  of 
Bahla,  where  I  found  much  interest  in 
their  partnership  with  Pennsylvania. 
There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  15  US.  States 
joined,  on  a  state-for-state  basis,  with 
states  in  Brazil.  It  was  an  exhilarating 
experience  to  witness  some  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  private  citizens  working  on 
projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, business,  and  health  throughout 
/  the  hemisphere.  The  Partners  comple- 
ment, in  a  very  Important  cltizen-to-cltl- 
zen  way,  the  government-to-govemment 
program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

For  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  I  am  inserting  two  articles 
and  an  editorial  from  Maine  newspapers 
featuring  a  project  of  great  Interest  to 
the  citizens  in  my  State.  It  involves  the 
SS  State  of  Maine  which,  last  Friday, 
left  Castine  Harbor  laden  with  hospital 
equipment,  school  supplies,  handtools, 
and  other  items  for  use  In  Partner  proj- 
ects in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Jaycees 
of  Maine  expended  8,000  man-hours  in 
collecting  and  readj^ng  the  equipment 
and  supplies  for  shipment  on  board  the 
training  ship  of  the  Maine  Maritime 
Academy.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
one  Maine  Partners  project  is  the  larg- 
est single  effort  ever  attempted  by  any  of 
the  38  U.S.  States  participating  in  the 
program.  It  is  highly  commendable  that 
so  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  hemisphere  are 
committed  to  activities  such  as  this  in 
an  effort  to  promote  better  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  within  the  Americas. 

Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  of  Maine,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  Maine  Partners  program. 
The  first  U.S.  Governor  to  lead  a  citizens' 
development  team  to  Latin  America  and 
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himself  a  graduate  of  the  Maine  Mari- 
time Academy,  Governor  Curtis  was  in- 
strumental in  arranging  this  mission  of  ; 
frlendflhlp  by  the  SS  State  of  Maine.  / 
Mr.  Alan  A.  Rubin,  the  chairman  of  thr 
Maine  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  has  d9ne 
a  remarkable  job  in  coordinating  the  Col- 
lection and  loading  of  supplies  for' this 
voyage.  Governor  Curtis,  Mr.  Rubin,  the 
Maritime  Academy  cadets,  the  idaine 
Jaycees,  and  many  other  Maine  citizens 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  who 
seek  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  the  Americas. 

When  I  was  in  Brazil,  I  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  has 
aroused  among  Brazilians.  The  good  will 
which  has  resulted  from  this  program 
could  never  have  been  obtained  through 
military  assistance  programs,  commodity 
import  programs,  or  many  other  aspects 
of  our  foreign  assistance  efforts  which, 
however  necessary,  are  not  readily  un- 
derstood by  most  citizens  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram, however,  is  what  intemationpl 
harmony  is  really  all  about.  The  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  represents  the  basic 
concern  of  citizens  of  one  nation  for  the 
well-being  of  citizens  of  another  nation. 
I  am  proud  of  my  Governor  and  the 
people  of  Maine  who  have  responded  so 
enthusiastically  and  generously  to  this 
opportunity  to  work  together  with  their 
many  friends  in  Brazil. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 


(From   the   Maine  Times,  Nov,   8. 
(By  Maryllne  White) 
Maine  Ship  or  Hops 
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When  the  good  ship  "State  of  Maine"  slips 
out  into  the  harbor  of  Castine  on  her  way 
to  South  America  in  January,  every  Inch  of 
hold-space  will  l>e  filled  with  a  vast  array  of 
products  from  Maine — all  donated  by  private 
citizens  In  the  state  who  feel  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  to  "communicate"  with  peo- 
ple who  live  half  a  world  away. 

There'll  be  hospital  beds  and  fertilizer  and 
blackboards  and  chalk.  There'll  be  hand  tools 
and  vitamins  and  playground  equipment.  Not 
to  mention  a  generous  quantity  of  love  and 
understanding  and  Involvement  with  people 
on  a  very  personal  basis. 

The  project  is  known  as  "Operation  Part- 
ners-Ship" and  is  the  largest  ever  attempted 
by  any  of  the  37  U.S.  states  taking  part  in 
the  people-to-people  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  Maine's  "sister"  state 
of  Rio  Grande  Do  Norte  In  Northeastern 
Brazil  vrtll  be  the  recipient — and  yet.  It's 
anything  but  a  one-way  street,  Alan  A.  Ru- 
bin, chairman  of  the  Maine  Alliance  ex- 
plained to  the  Maine  Times  this  week. 

Coming  back  aboard  the  "State  of  Maine" 
with  its  ambassadors  of  goodwill,  the  cadets 
of  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy,  will  be  ex- 
amples of  Brazilian  art.  culture  and  history. 
And  the  South  American  "neighbors"  of 
State  of  Malners  plan  to  include  an  entire 
house — one  of  their  own  typical  models — 
in  exchange  for  the  pre-cut,  pre-fab  Maine 
house  the  Down-East  folks  are  sending  to 
them. 

Included  in  the  shipment  from  Maine  to 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  are  small  boats  and 
out-board  motors.  In  return,  Maine  will  re- 
ceive a  genuine  "Jangada"  a  Brazilian  fish- 
ing raft  made  of  balsa  logs  and  tied  together 
with  sisal  (palm)  rope.  We're  sending  a  used 
tractor.  They're  sending  us  an  ox  cart.  It 
goes  on  and  on.  .  .  . 

The  idea  of  using  a  ship  laden  with  sup- 
plies and  equipment  bound  for  a  sister  state 
In  the  Alliance  program  was  Just  a  dream 
last  year  to  the  Maine  Partners,  and  to  Gov. 
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Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  who  was  the  &rst  U.S. 
governor  to  lead  a  clilzens  development  team 
to  Latin  America  In  Augiist  19«7.  A  graduate 
of  the  Maritime  Ac«|lemy  himself,  Got.  Cur- 
tis approached  R«ar-<Admlral  Edward  Rogers, 
superintendent  of  ttie  Academy,  who  must 
have  said  something  like  "Why  not?" — be- 
cause shortly  thereafter  the  school  was  mak- 
ing plans  to  schedule  Natal  in  Rio  Grande 
as  Its  target  port  Sot  the  1969  annual  cadet 
training  cruise.  | 

And  shortly  after  fchat,  members  of  Maine 
Partners  were  mapping  out  the  details  for 
the  solicitation  of  donations,  the  collection, 
crating  and  transpoftlng  of  those  donations 
to  Castlne  for  a  dep4rture  date  of  January  1. 

"The  response  l)aa  been  tremendous", 
Maine  Partners  ChAlrman  said,  "First  the 
governor  helped  get  the  ship  for  us.  Admiral 
Rogers  pledged  full  support.  In  addition  to 
the  ship  and  the  cacjets,  and  the  Maine  Jay- 
cees  took  on  the  huge  task  of  collecting  and 
crating  everything."  i 

And  the  people  of  Maine  have  come  for- 
ward with  contrlbiitlons  in  keeping  with 
their  professions  or  i  businesses  or  Interests. 
Some  have  been  largje  donations,  other  small 
and  all  have  been  wielcome.  One  hospital  In 
the  Lewlston  area  haKe  65  bedrooms  of  furni- 
ture and  an  X-ray  machine.  On  the  other 
hand.  A  Small  electrical  supply  dealer  In 
Portlanli~sent  in  a  single  box  of  plugs. 

"But  that  little  bo^  of  plugs  meant  just  as 
much  to  us  as  the  k-Ray  machine,"  Rubin 
says. 

And  more  donations  are  needed  before 
every  nook  and  craqny  of  the  ship  Is  filled. 
Maine  Partners  ajrej  especially  looking  for 
used  equipment,  an|d  discarded  or  out-of- 
date — by  American]  standards — donations. 
But  they  must  be  1*  good,  workable  condi- 
tion, Rubin  said.  The  Partners  are  not  seek- 
ing the  "modem"  sq  much  as  the  "usable". 
One  Maine  hospital  Was  hesitant  about  offer- 
ing a  collection  of  wpoden  wheel  chairs  they 
had  in  storage.  Afte^  Rubin  told  them  that 
ad  hospitals  didn't  have 
ftll,  the  hospital  packed 
I  collection  station. 

Here  Is  a  partial  list  of  items  stlU  being 
sought  In  order  to  cram  the  holds  full  on  the 
"State  of  Maine"  bifore  she  leaves  on  the 
two-month  cruise  to  Maine's  sister  state: 
two  used  tractors,  78  llPM  record  players  with 
10  and  12-inch  recor<ls.  used  ditto  or  mimeo- 
graph machines,  sm^il  boats,  pencil  sharp- 
eners, blackboards  and  chalk,  sharp  wood- 
working tools  (hand  ar  electric)  and  a  barrel 
of  nails  so  the  cadets  can  erect  the  Maine 
house  during  their  three-day  stay  in  Rio 
Grande.  (The  cadets  tiave  had  an  unexpected 
Instruction  course  In  the  very  unnautlcal  art 
of  housebuilding,  ©curtesy  of  the  Augusta 
firm  which  donated   ^e  house). 

But  time  Is  short,  "oday  Is  November  8.  All 
items  must  be  receiVKl  by  the  Jaycees  at  one 
of  their  five  collectl  jn  stations  around  the 
state  by  November  3C .  This  Is  so  there  will  be 
time  to  crate,  list  an(  I  clear  through  customs 
every  item  going  aboard  the  ship  before  its 
departure  in  January  . 

If  Maine  Times  rsaders  have  something 
they  want  to  donate,  call  or  write  now  to 
Mrs.  Joan  Hutchinsdn,  63  Mayflower  Road, 
Augusta:  phone,  622-5708.  She  will  ask  you 
what  it  is,  where  It  is  and  when  it  can  be 
picked  up  by  the  Js  ycees.  Or  if  it's  money 
( also  needed  before  tl  le  ship's  departure  from 
Castlne),  maU  the  ciieck  or  money  order  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  All  donations  are  tax  de- 
ductible, Rubin  said. 

We  had  a  thought  that  one  of  the  most 
active,  energetic  groups  In  the  nationwide 
Alliance  program  muit  be  mulling  over  some 
future  plans.  Sure  ei^ough.  they  are. 

"Next  year, "  Rubin  said,  "We'd  like  to  send 
a  plane  load  of  high  school  students  to  our 
Partners  in  Brazil  foi  a  month  and  have  the 
plane  return  full  of  Bio  Grande  high  school- 
ers. Young  p>eople  In  iMaine  are  very  eager  to 
become  involved  too.'l 
Knowing    the    Mai|ie    Partners    and    Gov. 


Rio  Grande  clinics 
any  wheel  chairs  at  | 
them  off  to  a  Jaycee 
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Curtis  and  all  of  the  other  prime -movers 
and  guiding  lights  of  this  Alliance  effort,  It 
wouldn't  surprise  us  If  they  had  two  planes 
for  19701  And  perhaps,  tucked  under  the 
seats,  some  band  instruments  and  some 
Bchoolbooks  and  some  tape  recorders  and 
some  "Beatle"  hats  and  some  .  .  . 

[From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Dally  News, 

Nov.  15.19681 

SS.  "State  of  KIaine"  Rkadixs  fob  Mission 

(By  Bob  Drew) 

Castine. — Sometime  within  the  next  10 
days,  heavily  laden  trucks  will  begin  descend- 
ing upon  this  quiet  coastal  community. 

Their  cargoes  of  crated  goods  will  be 
quickly  and  efficiently  whisked  into  the  Num- 
ber Three  Hold  of  the  S.S.  State  of  Maine, 
training  ship  of  the  Maine  Maritime 
Academy. 

Ultimately,  the  Maine,  which  once  cruised 
the  Caribbean  as  a  plush  luxury  liner,  will  de- 
liver the  goods  to  Brazil,  where  they  are 
destined  for  use  in  Maine's  sister  state  In  the 
Alliance  For  Progress  program,  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte. 

Fertilizer,  lime,  seed,  tools,  hospital  equip- 
ment, medical  supplies,  books,  school  desks 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  materials  related 
to  the  education,  medical,  agriculture  and 
marine  Selds  are  currently  being  collected 
across  the  length  jf  Maine. 

The  collection  effort  represents  hundreds 
of  hours  of  volunteer  activity  by  many  Maine 
citizens,  spearheaded  by  the  Maine  Jaycees. 
who  are  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Maine  Partners  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

There  are  presently  38  states  in  this 
country  participating  in  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  programs,  each  with  a  different  area 
In  the  world. 

But  the  Maine  gesture  is  the  largest  single 
effort  ever  attempted. 

Main  Jaycees,  working  at  five  major  collec- 
tion points,  have  already  begun  the  task  of 
crating  the  material.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  transport  the  material  to  Castine  as 
rapidly  as  crating  can  be  completed. 

Because  all  reports  are  not  yet  in,  no  one 
knows  exactly  how  much  material  has  been 
donated  for  the  program,  but  Alan  A.  Rubin 
of  Levriston.  chairman  of  the  Maine  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  estimates  that  approximately 
125  tons  of  goods  are  currently  awaiting  ship- 
ment. 

He  estimated  the  value  as  "approaching 
$100,000." 

Rubin  said  Thursday  that  several  ware- 
houses were  already  full,  particularly  In  the 
Lewlston  area,  where  a  tremendous  effort  has 
been  made.  Jaycees  there  plan  to  enlist  stu- 
dents from  the  Central  Maine  Vocational 
Technical  Institute  to  help  with  the  crating 
process. 

Actually,  the  collection  process  Is  still  going 
on. 

One  can  get  an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
program  from  the  items  which  are  being 
sought. 

In  the  education  field,  books  of  all  kinds, 
bookcases,  chairs,  movable  desks,  desks, 
school  desks,  typewriters,  ditto  copiers,  dupli- 
cating equipment,  pencil  sharpeners,  games, 
sports  equipment,  playground  balls  and 
equipment  and  other  materials  are  wanted. 

Upwards  of  a  thousand  school  desks  al- 
ready have  been  donated.  Microscopes,  and 
simple  chemistry  and  physics  equipment  is 
needed  also. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  hand  tools  are 
sought,  as  well  as  lime,  seed  and  fertilizer, 
horsedrawn  equipment,  woodworking  tools 
such  as  hammers,  saws  and  levels,  and  it  Is 
hoped  a  tractor,  or  two,  can  be  located. 

Large  amounts  of  medical  supplies  are 
being  asked  for.  and  gifts  to  date  include 
something  like  200  hospital  beds,  an  iron 
lung,  x-ray  equipment  and  hospital  rooms  of 
furniture.  ^ 

Other  items  Include  crayons.  p6per.  p>aints, 
chalk,     brushes,    cameras,     motion    picture 
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equipment,  fishing  nets,  hooks,  lines,  books 
on  marine  subjects  and  small  boats  and  out- 
board motors. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  unique  gifts  Is  a 
20  by  40-foot  prefabricated  house.  That  will 
be  erected  In  Brazil  by  cadets  of  the  maritime 
academy,  when  the  ship  unloads  there.  A 
special  crew  of  cadets,  headed  by  Dale  Olid- 
den  of  Augusta,  a  senior  at  the  academy,  is  to 
be  given  specialized  training  for  this  phase  of 
the  project. 

The  house  is  to  be  used  as  a  headquarters 
for  the  Partners  project  In  Natal,  Brazil, 
where  the  ship  will  dock. 

There's  another  aspect  of  the  program,  too. 

All  of  the  lumber  and  plywood  which  is 
to  be  used  to  crate  goods  has  been  donated 
by  five  Maine  lumber  companies.  More  than 
20.000  board  feet  will  be  used  and  nearly  all 
of  the  material  will  be  re-used  in  school 
construction   after  the  goods  are   uncrated. 

Officials  estimate  that  10  small  schools  can 
be  constructed  with  this  lumber. 

There's  no  Junk  among  the  items  going 
to  Brazil.  AH  of  it  is  either  new  or  in  good 
workable  order.  There's  no  time  to  repair 
anything.  In  the  case  of  much  of  the  school 
and  hospital  equipment,  it  has  been  replaced 
in  Maine  by  newer  styles,  but  still  is  serv- 
iceable, and  will  be  quickly  placed  in  use 
in  Brazilian  areas  which  simply  don't  have 
any. 

"We  face  a  terrific  crush  of  time,"  Rubin 
said  Thursday.  Under  present  plans,  the  ship 
at  Castlne  must  be  loaded  by  Dec.  1  and 
that  means  everything  has  to  be  crated, 
shipped  and  loaded  In  less  than  three  weeks. 

Although  the  vessel  vrlth  its  350  cadets 
and  35  officers  is  not  scheduled  to  leave  until 
Jan.  3,  and  won't  actually  arrive  in  Brazil 
until  the  third  week  of  February,  the  load- 
ing has  to  be  done  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
Academy  cadets  go  on  vacation  early  in  De- 
cember, and  upon  their  return  have  to  uti- 
lize their  time  in  making  the  ship  ready  for 
sea. 

In  reality,  not  all  of  the  goods  will  be 
going  via  the  training  vessel.  The  ship  has 
to  cross  a  sand  bar  In  order  to  dock  at  Natal 
and  the  10.000  ton  vessel  will  be  restricted 
on  weight. 

As  it  is.  the  docking  time  has  been  sched- 
uled to  take  advantage  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible tide,  and  the  ship's  fuel  and  water 
tanks  will  hold  only  minlmums  in  order  to 
facilitate  Its  moves. 

If  the  Maine  can't  carry  all  of  the  goods, 
and  some  of  the  hospital  equipment  won't 
be  available  in  time,  plans  are  to  have 
another  ship  pick  up  the  material,  possibly 
a  BrazillMi  Navy  ship. 

But  in  the  meantime,  plans  have  been 
made  for  ceremonies  when  the  academy  ship 
docks. 

Maine  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  and  a  party 
of  state  officials  will  be  flying  to  Brazil  about 
the  middle  of  February  and  will  be  taken 
by  motor  launch  off  shore  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  will  be  aboard  the  big  vessel 
when  it  reaches  port. 

Top  Brazilian  officials  are  expected  to  be 
on  hand  also. 

If  nothing  else,  it  will  serve  to  spotlight 
the  fact  hard-working  Maine  people  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  help  Improve  lives 
and  understanding  between  two  different 
areas  of  the  world. 


RAT   EXTERMINATION   NECESSARY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  will  recall  the  debates  and 
eventual  action  taken  in  the  90th  Con- 
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gress  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
rat  extermination  programs,  when  we 
enacted  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967— Public  Law  90- 
174.  Some  of  us  may  even  recall  the  prior 
debate  and  defeat  of  the  rule  which 
would  have  permitted  debate  in  the 
House  on  the  bill  H.R.  11000.  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967.  It  is  my  hope 
that  both  the  new  administration  and  the 
91st  Congress  will  not  dismiss  such  pro- 
grams as  being  frivolous  but  instead  will 
view  them  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
suggesting  new  and  possibly  better  ones 
of  greater  benefit  to  our  people.  In  case 
anyone  missed  an  article  entitled,  "Col- 
ony of  Rats  Invade  Center  Strip  on  Park 
Avenue."  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  6.  1969.  they  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  rats  can  be  foimd  in  the 
better  sections  of  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  article,  as  follows : 
COLONT   OF  Rats   Invades   Centm  Strip   on 
Pakk   Avenue — 100   Rodents   Occupy    Di- 
viOEB  IN  Roadway  Between  58th  and  59th 
Streits 

A  sizable  colony  of  rats  has  Invaded  the 
center  strip  in  the  street  of  an  exclusive 
block  on  Park  Avenue. 

The  rats,  at  times  numbering  In  the  hun- 
dreds, according  to  witnesses,  have  drawn 
early  evening  crowds  of  curious  spectators 
to  the  Island  that  divides  the  north  and 
south  roadways  between  58th  and  59th 
Streets.  Scores  of  small  tunnel  entrances  are 
visible  among  the  leafless  bushes  and  wlnd- 
blovra  trash  in  the  block-long  area. 

Doormen  at  the  exclusive  apartment  build- 
ings, which,  with  expensive  clothing  stores, 
line  the  street  there,  said  the  rats  had  ap- 
peared only  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
Some  of  the  bolder  rats,  they  said,  even 
crossed  Park  Avenue  recently  to  forage  in 
the  sidewalk  trash  baskets  near  Delmonlco's 
Hotel  502  Park  Avenue,  at  58th  Street. 

One  passer-by  said  she  was  among  25 
persons  who  watched  "more  than  100  rats 
crawling  over  each  other"  In  a  scramble  for 
some  grain  tossed  on  the  ground  in  the 
center  strip. 

The  woman.  Mrs.  Sandra  Baker,  said  the 
Incident  occurred  New  Year's  Eve.  "The  rats 
were  right  at  our  feet  and  didn't  flinch  or 
even  pause."  she  said. 

"The  Idea  of  rats  crawling  around  on  chil- 
dren in  the  ghetto  really  hits  home  when 
you  see  them  on  Park  Avenue,"  Mrs.  Baker 
said. 

The  New  Year's  Eve  Incident  Is  not  an  iso- 
lated one.  neighborhood  residents  and  work- 
ers said  yesterday.  Telephone  complaints 
prompted  the  Health  Department  to  dl.-patch 
three  men  Saturday  afternoon  to  lace  the 
area  with  a  quick-killing  rat  poison,  ac- 
cording to  Frederick  S.  Kent,  assistant  com- 
missioner for  environmental  health  services. 
A  tour  of  the  area  yesterday  uncovered 
dozens  of  packets  of  rat  poison  laid  among 
the  tunnel  mouths  and  small  rat  paths  that 
wind  among  the  bushes.  Two  dead  rats  and  a 
dead  pigeon  were  found  there. 

"This  Is  not  a  frequent  occurrence,"  Mr. 
Kent  said.  "This  large  a  colony  is  new  to 
the  area."  ^    . 

He  said  department  Investigators  reported 
there  were  indications  the  rats  had  estab- 
lished a  nesting  area  there.  Many  of  the  rats 
seen  were  small  and  appeared  newborn. 
ckew  to  check  poison 
Another  crew  from  the  Health  Department 
wiU  inspect  the  area  this  morning  to  check 
the  poison's  effectiveness  and  search  for  the 
nesting  place.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Kent  said  the  Penn  Central,  which 
operates  tracks  under  Park  Avenue,  had  been 
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asked   to   search   the  tunnel  in  the  vicinity 
for  possible  nesting  sites. 

The  sudden  influx  of  rats  has  been  a  prim* 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  neighborhood  re- 
cently. Daniel  Guiffre,  elevator  operator  at 
405  Park  Avenue,  said  many  residents  had 
seen  the  rats  and  expressed  concern  they 
would  tunnel  into  the  nearby  apartment 
buildings. 

One  large  rat,  nicknamed  Charlie  by  one 
doorman,  takes  a  regular  walk  each  night 
down  the  sidewalk  to  forage  In  a  trash  basket 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and 
58th  Street. 

The  consensus  in  the  neighborhood  seemed 
to  be  that  the  rats  were  attracted  by  the 
grain  that  several  elderly  neighborhood 
ladles  feed  to  the  pigeons  in  that  block  in 
deflance  of  signs  that  say  "No  Dogs  Allowed, 
No  Bird  Feeding." 
Mr.  Kent  agreed. 

"Apparently  this  colony  has  been  denied 
food  at  its  home,"  he  said,  "and  has  moved 
in  here  where  food  Is  available." 

He  said  this  showed  the  importance  of 
the  city's  current  drive  against  rats,  the 
theme  of  which  is  "Starve  a  Rat  Today." 

The  H.6-milllon  Joint  city  and  state  pro- 
gram began  Nov.  21.  At  the  opening  ceremo- 
nies Health  Commissioner  Edward  O'Rourke 
said  that  In  addition  to  the  diseases  rats 
could  spread,  rat  control  was  Important  be- 
cause their  presence  Indicated  "environ- 
mental conditions  in  which  humans  should 
not  live." 

He  also  said  reported  rat  bites  in  the  city 
had  dropped  from  an  annual  late  of  700 
before  1963  to  368  in  1968. 

Estimates  of  the  total  rat  pyopulatlon  In 
the  United  States  start  at  90  million. 


SHOOTING  THE  MOON 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    inCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9.  1969 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day as  the  Congress  meets  in  joint  ses- 
sion to  hail  the  great  technical  achieve- 
ment of  the  flight  of  Apollo  8,  and  to 
extend  the  Nation's  admiration  and  grat- 
itude to  its  courageous  crew,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  editorials  from 
leading  newspapers  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan.  One  is 
entitled.  "  'Shooting  the  Moon'  Really 
Benefits  All."  and  appeared  in  the  Jack- 
son Citizen  Patriot.  Jackson.  Mich.. 
Wednesday.  January  1.  1969;  and  the 
other  is  headlined,  "Apollo  Opens  Door 
to  Universe."  reflecting  the  view  of  the 
Owosso  Argus  Press.  Owosso.  Mich.. 
Thursday,  January  2, 1969. 

Both  of  these  themes  are  particularly 
well  stated  and  I  believe  are  clearly  ap- 
propriate additions  to  the  permanent 
record  of  today's  proceedings. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot, 
Jan.  1,  19691 
"Shooting  the  Moon  '  Reaixt  Benefits 

AlJ. 
The  fantastic  feats  performed  by  the  crew 
of  Apollo  8,  as  well  as  the  ship  itself,  occupy 
center   stage   as   the   new   year   dawns,    and 
properly  so. 

Yet  along  with  the  praise  from  around  the 
world  comas  the  nagging  question  expressed 
in  various  ways:  Yes.  but — what  good  does 
it  do,  what  have  we  gained  from  the  blilions 
poured  into  the  effort? 

Someone  recalled  that  President  Eisen- 
hower had  decided  against  pressing  for  the 
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flight  on  the  grounds  the  money  was  more 
useful  in  other  places,  and  a  few  scientists 
still  hold  more  information  can  be  obtained 
by  un-manned,  automated  space  probes. 

These  are  the  questions  posed  by  the 
pessimist  in  us,  while  It  Is  the  ever-present 
optimist  that  provides   the  answers. 

There  is  something  within  all  human  be- 
ings, some  invisible  force,  that  keeps  man 
reaching  for  the  unattainable — reaching  un- 
til he  has  attained  the  Impossible.  All  prog- 
ress, from  the  caves  to  the  breakthrough 
Into  space  travel,  is  the  result  of  that  drive 
to  know  more,  to  conquer  everything  Just 
because  it  is  there. 

It  is  not  a  wholly  American  trait,  even 
though  we  sometimes  like  to  think  so.  but 
it  does  get  a  freer  rein  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  who  decry  that  attitude, 
but  decrying  It  won't  still  the  urge  geneti- 
cally Implanted  In  the  human  mind.  Knowl- 
edge is  Imperfect,  thus  more  effort  must  be 
put  into  perfecting  It. 

Tremendous  benefits  are  beginning  to  flow 
into  our  dally  lives  from  the  space  effort,  al- 
though admittedly  they  are  still  relaUvely 
a  trickle. 

For  the  time  being  they  are  evidenced 
mosUy  In  the  fantastic  subminlturizatlon  of 
mechanical  devices  and  the  studies  of  radia- 
tion. Both  have  found  their  way  into  the 
medical  arts  as  well  as  scientific  usage. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  these  bits 
of  progress  are  the  new  micro-batteries  that 
can  be  implanted  under  the  human  skin  to 
keep  Pacemakers  working  at  regulating 
heartbeats,  and  more  obviously,  the  revolu- 
tionary effects  on  communications. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  being  saved  annually 
by  farmers  because  weather  satellites  are 
performing  on  high,  telling  the  when  and 
where  of  storms.  In  the  future  are  space  ob- 
servations of  crop  disease  and  the  causes,  as 
well  as  water  or  mineral  Imbalances  In  the 
soil.  World-wide  crop  advice  and  manage- 
ment is  within  reach  of  a  globe  whose  peo- 
ples have  starvation,  undernourishment  and 
well-being  spread  unequally.  Solution  of  this 
last  problem  alone  would  Justify  the  expense 
involved. 

The  Apollo  8  communications  opened  a 
whole  new  era.  and  already  a  Japanese  man- 
ufacturer has  perfected  a  TV  tube  that  al- 
lows the  construction  of  a  set  resembling  an 
oil  painting  in  size  and  shape.  It  will  hang 
on  the  wall  like  something  out  of  a  Buck 
Rogers  or  Jules  Verne  dream. 

It  Is  Just  entering  the  market,  but  al- 
ready available  are  television  sets  no  larger 
than  World  War  II  portable  radios  Kitchen 
cooking-ware  is  now  made  of  the  same  ce- 
ramics developed  for  nose  cones.  The  list  is 
long,  and  Just  as  Impressive  throughout  its 
length. 

Curiously,  the'  space  program's  accelera- 
tion of  man's  knowledge  follows  an  historic 
pattern.  Significant  advances  have  come  in 
rushes,  so  to  speak,  although  as  today's  ad- 
vances shrink  the  world  the  rushes  come 
closer  together  than  In  past  centuries  when 
communications  were  slow. 

Scoffers  aside,  there  is  good  reason  to  be 
optimistic  that  the  push  for  space  technol- 
ogy will  have-the  end  result  of  solving  a  great 
many  of  mankind's  vexing  earth-bound 
problems  as  "spinoff"  from  the  central 
theme. 

Progress  has  been  made„in  such  fields  as 
housing  (and  all  of  Its  Integral  areas  such 
as  wiring,  plumbing  and  basic  construction ) , 
medicine,  new  fields  of  employment,  and  so 
on. 

Thus  the  conquests  of  Apollo  8  are  not  so 
Umlted  as  firing  a  rocket  around  the  moon 
and  back,  but  include  significant  advances 
for  all. 

[From  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  Jan. 

2,  19691 

Apollo  Opens  Door  to   Unutrse 

Ten  lunar  orbits  do  not  a  successful  moon 

landing  make,  but  the  brtlllant  and  virtually 
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fl»wIeM  performuiM  of  ApoUo  8  and  Its 
crew  render  that  acoOtnpUabment  aimoat  a 
foregone  concliulon  in  1060. 

Thu«  It  U  not  too  early  to  begin  asking. 
"Where  do  we  go  fflom  here  In  q>ace — U 
anywhere?" 

With  the  major  detielopment  work  on  the 
ApoUo  Project  completed,  Americans  have 
In  their  national  inventory  the  production 
and  testing  facilities  and  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel representing  a^  Investment  of  some 
$30  billion.  This  Investment  can  either  be 
dismantled,  as  was  tlie  nation's  Investment 
In  aeronautical  know-how  In  the  Infant  days 
of  aviation  after  World  War  I,  or  new  goals 
beyond  Apollo  can  be' set  for  It. 

Undoubtedly,  wbeq  the  final  chapter  Is 
written  In  the  ama^ng  Apollo  story,  the 
nation  will  be  In  a  itiood  to  divert  a  great 
part  of  Its  current  ^pending  on  space  to 
needs  much  closer  t^  home.  But  It  would 
be  false  economy,  and  a  misreading  of  the 
real  purpose  of  spacel  exploration,  to  allow 
the  tremendous  capal^Ultles  that  have  been 
built  up  to  deterloratie. 

For  the  moon  Is  ncJt  hanging  up  there  In 
space  just  to  provld^  a  convenient  target 
for  Americans  and  Russians  trying  to  outdo 
one  another  In  technological  stunts.  Its  pull 
on  man'c  Imagination  Is  Infinitely  greater 
than  Its  actual  gravitational  strength. 

AtthougtJ-  from  her^,  and  even  from  the 
view  of  a  circling  astronaut,  It  appears  to  be 


nothing  but  a  forbldd 
rock,    no    man    can 
value  may  be,  If  only 
servatory   or   as   a  lat 
conditions   make   po 


ing  globe  of  dust  and 
.y  what  Its  ultimate 
an  astronomical  ob- 
(ratory  whose  unique 
ible  experiments   that 


cannot  be  performed  c$i  earth. 

We  ought  not  to  ^ke  the  mistake  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who ',  vowed  never  to  vote 
for  the  spending  of  |a  cent  of  the  public 
money  on  the  exploriuon  of  the  "useless" 
American  West. 

There  remains  near-earth  space,  whose 
manifold  uses  we  hav^  only  begun  to  appre- 
ciate and  exploit.  A  petmanent  manned  space 
laboratory  Is  a  logical  post-Apollo  goal  and 
one  which  there  is  go9d  Indication  the  Rus- 
sians have  set  their  sights  on. 

Such  a  station  is  ilso  a  necessary  fore- 
runner to  Intensive  efcploratlon.  and  possi- 
ble scientific  colonizaitlon,  of  the  moon.  It 
Is  simply  too  costly  atid  wasteful  to  use  gi- 
gantic Saturn  rocketi  to  send  a  few  men 
directly  to  the  moon,  ind  unfeasible  to  sup- 
ply them  this  way.         | 

With  an  earth-orbiting  space  station,  reg- 
ular shuttle  Sights  to 'the  moon  can  become 
a  reality.  Beyond  that.  It  wotild  be  an  as- 
sembling and  stepplng-off  i>olnt  for  explora- 
tion of  the  nearer  planets. 

The  Apollo  project  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  It  has  already  ope|ied  the  door  on  a  vast 
new  realm — nothing  less  than  the  entire 
universe.  We  cannot  allow  that  door  to  close 
again,  for  to  do  so  wo^ild  be  to  fall  our  own 
dreams. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  I  TO  SPACE  VEN- 
TURE BY  THE  I  UNIVERSITY  OP 
ALABAMA 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    Al,^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jaiiuary  9,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Hr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presence  in  this  Chamber 
of  Col.  Frank  Bofflnan.  Capt.  James 
Lovell,  Jr.,  and  Lt.  Col.  William  Anders 
and  their  generosity  I  in  sharing  the  high 
honors  given  to  thei»  with  their  cowork- 
ers throughout  tjie  United  States 
prompts  me  to  retail  the  significant 
contributions  made  to  the  success  of 
their  mission  and  o|ther  space  ventures 
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by  the  University  of  Alabama.  We  Ala- 
bamlans  are  extremely  proud  of  our 
great  university  and  its  longstanding 
relationship  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  We 
are  honored  that  so  many  of  Its  profes- 
sors have  made  significant  and  noted 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. Since  1961,  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama has  been  Involved  in  42  separate 
space  projects,  which  -have  covered  a 
broad  spectrum  of  scientific  inquiry  in- 
cluding the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  re- 
cently used  so  successfully  by  our  astro- 
nauts. The  university's  scientists  have 
worked  in  programs  relating  to  telem- 
etry systems,  component  design  sys- 
tems, gyroscopic  stability  systems,  and 
lunar  resource  studies.  At  the  present 
time  the  imiverslty  is  engaged  in  a  proj- 
ect, entitled  "Preparation  of  a  Program 
History  for  the  Saturn  V  Project,"  which 
will  assimilate  and  present  in  an  orderly, 
usable  fashion  all  of  the  data  relating  to 
the  conception,  design,  testing,  construc- 
tion, and  use  of  the  Saturn  V  laimch 
vehicle.  I  am  informed  that  this  pro- 
gram, when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
basic  tools  used  by  space  scientists  in 
charting  future  development  and  utili- 
zation of  improved  spacecraft  booster 
systems.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  therefore, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  spread 
on  the  Record  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama's  faculty,  thus  pay- 
ing tribute  to  their  commitment  and  to 
the  commitment  of  the  university  of 
Alabama  to  this  Nation's  space  program: 

Dr.  O.  R.  Ainsworth,  Prof.  Colgan 
Bryan,  Prof.  A.  E.  Carden,  Dr.  T,  E.  Pal- 
gout.  Dr.  Marvin  Qrifian,  Dr.  H.  R.  Henry, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hill,  Prof.  Ray  Hollub,  Dr.  E.  K. 
Landis,  Dr.  R.  E.  Lueg,  Dr.  O.  P.  McFuff. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Matheny,  Dr.  Harold  Mott, 
Prof.  D.  N.  Osteen,  Jr..  Prof.  W.  K.  Rey, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Schaetzle,  Prof.  R.  Q.  Shotts, 
Dr.  R.  S.  Simpson,  Prof.  W.  Q.  Stanton, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Webb,  Dr.  C.  H.  T.  Wllkins, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Youngblood. 
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FEDERAL  SALARY  INCREASES 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  January  6,  1969,  this  body 
passed  H.R.  10,  increasing  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
100  percent.  The  salary  to  be  received 
by  the  new  President  beginning  Janu- 
ary 20,  1969,  will  be  $200,000  per  year. 

The  matter  of  Federal  spending  and 
salary  increases,  not  only  for  the  Presi- 
dent, but  for  other  Federal  officeholders. 
Is  one  of  great  concern  to  me  personally 
and  to  many  of  my  constituents. 

During  debate  on  H.R.  10  there  were 
two  points  brought  out  in  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  mesisure.  One  was  that  a 
great  amount  of  the  increase  would  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  The  other  argument  was  that  re- 
cent Presidents  have  had  to  dig  into  their 
own  funds  to  pay  some  of  the  costs  of 
operation  of  the  office.  Let  us  analyze 
these  two  arguments. 


First  was  the  argument  that  most  of 
the  Increase  would  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  income  taxes.  I 
quote  from  comments  on  page  174  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  6, 
1969: 

Out  of  thU  $100,000  Increase,  between 
•66,000  and  (70,000  will  be  turned  right  back 
around,  to  come  back  to  the  Treasury  as  taxes 
on  the  President's  salary,  so  we  are  talking 
here  about  (30,000  to  (35,000. 

The  second  argument  was  that  the 
President  has  had  to  pay,  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  some  of  the  costs  of  operation  of 
his  office.  If  this  Is  true  and  can  be  doc- 
umented I  do  not  believe  a  measure 
which  would  directly  offset  such  valid  ex- 
penses as  the  President  may  Incur  would 
have  any  great  amount  of  difficulty  being 
passed  by  the  Congress.  It  is  true  that 
costs  are  higher  and  if  the  present  ex- 
pense allowance  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  sufficient,  then  H  perhaps 
should  be  increased. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
President  cannot  use  the  increase  for  ex- 
penses of  the  office  and  the  Increase  also 
be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  must 
be  one  way  or  the  other. 

Both  of  these  arguments,  the  costs  of 
operation  of  the  office,  and  the  actual  net 
Increase  in  pay,  seem  to  me  to  be  unable 
to  support  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
Nation  of  increasing  the  President's  pay 
by  100  percent. 

Instead,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
reason  for  such  an  increase  was  con- 
tained in  a  statement  concerning  the 
variance  in  salaries.  This  Presidential 
pay  increase  will  now  allow  an  increase 
for  other  top  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress,  without 
having  them  too  near  the  President's  in- 
come on  the  established  salary  scale. 

In  the  budget  message  soon  to  come 
from  the  President  some  large  increases 
are  expected  for  Federal  employees, 
starting  at  the  top  with  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  continuing  through  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  increase  Is  ex- 
pected to  cost  approximately  $3  billion. 

In  an  era  when  we  are  talkjjig  of  re- 
straint and  austerity  It  seems  unreason- 
able that  a  top  executive's  pay  should  be 
increased  100  percent. 

At  the  close  of  debate  on  H.R.  10  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  refused.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  present  voted  in  favor,  the 
niles  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

No  rollcall  vote  was  taken  and,  as  a 
result,  the  Record  does  not  indicate  those 
who  would  have  voted  against  H.R.  10. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  had  the  roll 
been  called  I  would  have  voted  against 
doubling  the  salary  of  the  President. 


COMMISSIONER  OP  POLICE  PRO- 
POSED FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9.  1969 

Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
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tlon  In  behalf  of  myself,  the  Honorable 
John  L  McMillan,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Mr.  Dowdt,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Abernethy, 
of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Hagan,  of  Georgia; 
Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Winn, 
of  Kansas;  and  Mr.  Fuqua,  of  Florida,  to 
create  a  Commission  of  Police  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  under  direct  control  of 
the  Congress  and  consolidate  the  five 
major  police  forces  in  the  District  under 
that  Commissioner. 

This  legislation  creates  a  Commissioner 
of  Police  for  the  Nation's  Capital  under 
direct  control  of  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
missioner would  assume  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
Park  Police,  the  White  House  Police,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  Police — now  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  said  City  Coun- 
cil; the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Sergeants 
at  Arms  of  the  House  and  Senate;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  In  that 
order. 

The  bill  would  also  create  a  nine-man 
advisory  commission,  five  of  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Congress.  He  would  be 
charged  with  the  creation  of  the  neces- 
sary agency  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  would  be  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
Public  Printer  in  his  role  as  a  servant  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  organizational  struc- 
ture Is  patterned  In  part  on  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  of  success  experi- 
enced by  a  distinguished  police  force  In 
another  world  capital.  Since  Sir  Robert 
Peel  created  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict of  London  In  1829,  the  police  force 
known  to  millions  throughout  the  world 
as  Scotland  Yard  has  functioned  under  a 
jy  Commissioner  of  Police  directly  respon- 
V^ible  to  Parliament's  office  of  the  Home 
^Secretary,  and  not  to  the  municipal  gov- 
&^ment  of  London.  Today  it  is  a  re- 
spected, highly  effective  organization  of 
19,000  men. 

Great  Britain  has  148  regular  police 
forces,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by 
local  authority,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Scotland  Yard.  It  also  should  be  noted 
that,  contrary  to  popular  notion,  Scot- 
land Yard  has  no  official  jurisdiction  out- 
side of  Greater  London.  To  be  sure,  its 
central  investigative  division  cooperates 
with  and  assists  other  police  forces 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  think  it  Ls  fair  to  say  that  Scotland 
Yard  has  functioned  with  a  record  of 
efficiency  which  Is  the  envy  of  police  de- 
partments the  world  over,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  been  in  London  in  recent 
years  can  attest  to  the  safety  of  that  city 
and  to  the  good  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween Londoners  and  their  police. 

It  is  my  desire  to  see  created  a  force 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  Lon- 
don here  In  the  city  of  Washington,  DC. 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  create  a  national 
police  force,  or  a  secret  police  establish- 
ment to  grind  underfoot  the  legitimate 
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complaints  of  the  citizens  of  the  Difitrict 
of  Columbia  and  Its  visitors. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  success  of  the  British  and 
the  advantages  that  are  possible  to 
achieve  imder  such  a  system.  There  are 
obvious  financial  gains  to  be  had.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  will  cost  the 
city  of  Washington  $48,033,000  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  figure  will  be 
higher  as  time  goes  on.  This  is  an  ex- 
pense that  could  constitutionally  be 
borne  by  the  Congress,  and  a  substantial 
savings  to  the  city  could  accrue  If  this 
legislation  is  enacted. 

I  believe  the  Congress  could  afford  and 
would  approve  the  necessary  funds  to 
staff  and  equip  a  department  equal  to 
the  police  needs  of  the  city.  It  could  also 
afford  and  I  believe  would  approve  funds 
necessary  to  bridge  the  rap  between  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  police  officer.  Such  an  effort  would 
call  for  educated,  highly  talented  person- 
nel and  coordinated  efforts  to  project  the 
police  officer  in  the  role  of  guardian  as 
well  as  enforcer  of  the  law,  and  would 
have  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously.  None 
of  these  things  can  be  done  as  effectively 
under  the  present  system  as  they  could 
be  done  under  this  proposal. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  present 
District    of    Columbia    government,    as 
created  by  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  adminis- 
tering an  effective  police  force,  and  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner,  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  are  harrassed  and  obviously 
Intimidated  by  the  rising  chorus  of  voices 
from  the  city's  lunatic  fringe,  voices  that 
bay  continuously  at  the  rights  of  decent 
citizens  and  at  constitutional  authority. 
During  the  past  year,  under  this  gov- 
ernment, the  signs  of  this  intimidation 
have  been  numerous.  The  riots  of  last 
April  brought  destruction,  looting,  and 
death  to  Innocent  citizens  of  this  Capital. 
And  despite  the  denials  of  government 
officials,  the  policemen  on  the  streets  dur- 
ing this  holocaust  were  given  to  under- 
stand, from  some  source,  that  they  were 
to  "go  easy"  on  the  rioters.  And  just  re- 
cently, the  District  of  Columbia  police 
officers  have  been  Instructed  to  Ignore 
obscene  and  abusive  language  directed 
at  them,  and  thus  to  use  even  more  "re- 
straint" in  their  efforts  to  avoid  arrest- 
ing lawbreakers.  I  point  also  to  the  rising 
success  of  the  Black  United  Front,  an 
organization  of  radicals  whose  member- 
ship includes  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council,  and 
whose  goal  apparently  is  to  bring  about 
a  complete  state  of  anarchy  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  is  the  organiza- 
tion whose  members  scream  "police  bru- 
tality" whenever  a  white  police  officer 
dares  to  apprehend  a  Negro  lawbreaker, 
and  who  unanimously  declare  that  the 
slaying  of  a  white  policeman  trying  to 
make  such  an  arrest  to  be  "justifiable 
homoclde."    And    as    these    words    are 
spoken,  a  crackpot  proposal  by  this  same 
Black  United  Front,  that  neighborhood 
control  over  the  city's  police  precincts 
be  established  Is  actually  being  dignified 
by  a  public  hearing  before  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council. 
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The  fact  that  an  irresponsible  and 
dangerous  pressure  group  like  this  can 
so  Influence  those  who  are  supposed  to 
rule  this  city,  is  Incontrovertible  evidence 
that  no  longer  Is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  capable  of  providing  ade- 
quate police  protection  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  decent,  law-abiding  cit- 
izens and  of  the  millions  of  visitors  each 
year. 

This  Is  the  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
the  morale  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
police  officer  and  his  family  Is  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Crime  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
Is  rising  at  a  rate  of  35  percent  per  year, 
and  it  is  my  contention  that  the  situa- 
tion will  continue  to  grow  worse  unless 
and  until  the  Congress  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibility to  this  Federal  city,  and  en- 
acts this  legislation  to  assure  law  and 
order  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  evident  that  by  coordinating  and 
combining  the  five  local  police  forces 
under  a  single  administrative  head,  a  su- 
perior service  can  be  created.  The  forces 
would  remain  autonomoii  in  their  op- 
erations, and  their  personnel  would  be 
protected  against  transfer  \\1thout  their 
consent.  However,  many  advantages 
would  certainly  result  from  such  an  ad- 
ministrative consolidation. 

Finally,  this  legislation  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  a  maximum  degree  of 
self-determination  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  step  nearer,  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  and  responsibility  in  the 
District.  Also,  it  offers  an  opportimlty  to 
heal  one  of  this  city's  greatest  and  most 
destructive  Ills.  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  bill. 


AVCO  EXPERIMENT  SUCCESSFUL 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1967  a 
new  and  exciting  program  was  initi- 
ated—the President's  test  program  for 
job  development.  Its  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide jobs  and  training  for  disadvantaged 
persons  In  order  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come productive,  contributing  members 
of  their  community.  The  first  company 
to  respond  to  the  test  p/ogram  was  Avco 
Economic  Systems  Corp.  which,  on  De- 
cember 15,  1967,  opened  the  doors  of  its 
new  Roxbury  printing  division  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
Kelley.  president  of  Avco,  issued  an  "all 
goal  met"  first-year  progress  report  on 
the  Roxbury  division — the  Nation's  first 
business-government  partnership  ven- 
ture to  provide  ghetto  job  opportunities. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  the  unqualified  sucm^s  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  only  one  amjjng  many  such 
instances  of  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  government  in  providing  new 
and  useful  opportunities  for  employment 
to  all  our  citizens. 

Special  credit  should  go  to  Mr.  R^rt 
E.  Earle.  who  pUoted  the  sUrt  of  opera- 
tions In  Roxbury,  and  Mr.  Robe^  Ellis, 
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a  lifetime  resident  of  Roxbury  who  was 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  It  now  ettters  Its  second  year 
of  operations  the  company  realized  an- 
other important  objective  by  placing  the 
entire  Roxbury  operation  under  black 
management,  with  Mr.  Ellis  moving  up 
to  division  general  i^anager. 

Without  doubt  this  venture  has  dem- 
onstrated that  business  and  government 
can  cooperate  to  establish  a  completely 
viable  business,  staffed  and  managed  by 
inner  city  residents  in  the  community 
Itself.  J 

I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach represents  cpe  of  the  mot^i,  fruit- 
ful ways  in  whlchj  we  can  attack  the 
serious  problems  o|  unemployment  and 
underemplosmient  in  our  Nation's  dtles. 
And  I  want  to  salute  the  efforts  of  Avco 
Corp.,  John  Kelley,  Robert  Earle,  and 
Robert  Ellis  particularly.  Their  energies 
deserve  congratulations  and  emulation. 

I  would  like  to  itisert  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  frc»n 
the  Lowell  Sun  of|  December  12.  1968, 
wMch  d«scribes  th^  operation  in  greater 
detaU:--  j 

AVCO  EzPExniiNT  Svcctssrni. 

BosTOK. — John  B.  KeUey,  president  of  Avco 
Economic  Systems  Corporation,  today  Issued 
an  "all  goals  met"  fltst  year  progress  report 
on  Its  Roxbury  Printing  Division — the  na- 
tion's first  "business-government  partner- 
ship" venture  to  proilde  ghetto  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

"After  one  year  of  operation,  the  Roxbury 
Division  has  met  all  of  Its  business  objec- 
tives," s&ld  Mr.  Kelley.  "It  is  a  productive  and 
permanent  part  of  th !  community.  And  with 
the  beginning  of  Itsi  second  year,  we  have 
realized  another  Impn^^ant  objective  by  plac- 
ing the  op>eratlon  un^ler  black  management. 
Effective  today,  Mr.  tlobert  Ellis,  a  lifetime 
resident  of  Roxbury  ^th  23  years'  experience 
in  the  printing  trades  Is  promoted  to  Divi- 
sion General  Manage."  Mr.  Ellis  had  been 
assistant  general  maQager  under  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Earle  who  piloted  jthe  start  of  operations 
In  Roxbury. 

At  the  same  time. ;  Kelley  announced  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Ela^le  as  Vice  President  of 
the  Avco  Economic  Sjystems  Corporation  for 
Printing  and  Publlshdng.  This  new  position 
for  Mr.  Earle  Is  furttier  evidence  of  Avco's 
Intent  for  full  develqpment  of  printing  and 
pubUcatlon  as  an  Avico  business  line. 

The  Roxbury  Division  opened  Its  doors 
December  16,  1967  finder  auspices  of  the 
President's  Test  Pro-am  for  Job  Develop- 
ments to  provide  Job^  and  training  for  dis- 
advantaged residents  jof  the  Roxbury  section 
of  Boston.  Avco  was  tlie  first  company  to  re- 
spond to  the  Test  Program. 

The  Division  consl^  of  a  complete  offset 
printing  plant  for  cotnmerclal  printing  and 
duplicating  services  wfiUe  also  providing  cen- 
tral printing  service^  for  the  parent  Avco 
Corporation.  On  Its  j  first  anniversary,  the 
Roxbury  Division  has  an  annual  payroll  In 
excess  of  81.1  mllllorJ  and  employs  189  per- 
sons on  three  shifts,  pf  the  total  employees, 
79  per  cent  are  Negio,  14  per  cent  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  seven  i)er  tent  white. 

In  embarking  on  t|ie  program.  Avco's  ob- 
jective was  to  establish  a  viable  business 
staffed  and  managed  by  inner  city  residents. 

•That  objective  ha»  been  met,"  said  Mr. 
Kelley,  "and  In  meeting  this  objective,  our 
experience  demonstrStes  that  the  private 
sector  can  make  a  contribution  toward  solv- 
ing some  of  the  natloii's  critical  urban  prob- 
lems." ; 

Mr.  Kelley's  first-ye^  progress  report  came 
at  a  time  when  President-elect  Richard 
Nixon   is   advocating   Increased   Involvement 
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by    the   American   bualneaa    and    mdu«trtal 
community  In  socio-economic  programs. 

Started  In  leased  facilities  at  716  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  the  Roxbury  Division  will  oc- 
cupy a  permanent  new  60,000  square  foot 
building  at  188  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester, 
In  early  January  1969.  Avco  fostered  the  cre- 
ation of  a  consortium  of  eight  black  contrac- 
tors, incorporated  aa  the  United  Contractors 
of  Roxbury,  to  build  Its  new  $1  million  per- 
manent RoxbTiry  Division  plant. 

During  Its  Initial  operations,  much  of  the 
activity  of  the  Roxbury  Division  centered  on 
recruiting  production  and  supervisory  em- 
ployees from  the  Inner  city.  This  was  fol- 
low by  conducting  special  training  programs 
In  all  phases  of  offset  printing.  Training  pro- 
grams will  be  continued.  Key  elements  of  the 
Roxbury  program  include: 

Trainees  start  as  full  time  employees  at  (3 
hourly. 

Successful  Job  performance  advances  them 
to  a  nUnlmum  of  (6300  after  one  year  of 
service. 

Remedial  education,  legal.  Job  and  per- 
sonal counseling  are  provided  for  employees. 

Low-cost  day  care  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided for  working  mothers  at  the  new  plant. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  Avco 
Invested  nearly  $3.4  million  in  plant,  equip- 
ment and  managerial  resources  for  the  new 
Roxbury  EHvlslon.  Under  the  "business-gov- 
ernment partnersh^"  concept,  the  federal 
government  contributed  $1.1  million  toward 
start  up  costs  of  training  Inner  city  residents 
hired  by  the  division. 

The  Avco  Economic  Systems  Corporation, 
which  operates  the  Roxbury  Division,  en-  . 
gages  in  a  variety  of  other  socio-economic 
programs.  Headquartered  In  Washington, 
DC,  It  Is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Avco 
Corporation,  a  diversified  company  with  ex- 
tensive operations  in  Insuranoe,  flrtimwitvi 
services,  the  nation's  space  and  defense  pro- 
grams, broadcasting,  motion  picture  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  farm  equipment,  gas 
turbine  and  reciprocating  aircraft  engines 
and  other  manufacturing. 
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I  covered  two  unique  areaa  during  my 
"experiment":  Times  Square,  and  the  well 
known  Greenwich  Village.  My  reception  at 
each  of  these  regions  was  equally  unique. 

In  the  Village  I  wasn't  outstanding  to  any 
extent.  I  was  treated  no  differently  than  any- 
one else  except  for  a  few  stares  and  whispers. 
One  black  hippie  even  conunented  on  how 
"psychedelic"  I  looked. 

The  reception  I  received  at  Times  Square, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  quite  aa  com- 
plimentary. One  middle  aged  man  told  me 
I  was  a  young,  sp>oUed  kid,  out  of  place, 
and  Impudent.  I  was  hissed,  heckled,  and 
laughed  ^t  on  many  different  occasions  by 
people  of  various  age,  sex.  and  race.  I  was 
repeatedly  mocked,  and  called  "Bat  Master- 
son"  or  addressed  as  "Hey  there.  Bat." 

One  young  man,  upon  seeing  me,  asked 
In  a  derogatory  fashion  if  I  were  Bat  Master- 
son.  After  I  politely  replied  that  I  was  not 
he  invited  me  to  engage  in  a  fight.  When  I 
told  him  that  I  had  no  reason  to  fight,  he 
Informed  me  that  I  was  a  fairy.  During  the 
course  of  the  day  I  was  also  told  that  I  was 
a  homosexual,  a  queer,  and  a  crazy  nut. 

The  problem  I  have  discussed  Is  far  from 
humorous.  I  was  Insulted  and  sneered  at  by 
intelligent  people  simply  because  I  was 
dressed  out  of  the  norm. 

Bigotry  is  defined  as  only  looking  at  one 
view.  The  people  I  came  across  saw  me  as 
different,  and  therefore  inferior.  This  is 
bigotry  In  its  purest  and  simplest  form. 

War  and  hatred  stem  from  bigotry  and 
bigotry  sprouts  from  the  incapability  of  a 
person  to  tolerate  habits,  customs,  and  Ideas 
of  people  who  are  unlike  himself. 

Perhaps  this  true  episode  I  have  discussed 
partially  sums  up  one  of  the  problems  In 
America  today.  'The  difference  Is  that  next 
Friday,  when  I  go  Into  the  city  again,  I  can 
leave  my  sleek,  black  walking  stick  with 
the  silver  knob  at  home. 


MINNESOTA  MENNONTTES  CAN  BEEF 
FOR  NEEDY 


EXPERIMENT  IN  BIGOTRY 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


or    MINNESOTA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL      in  the  house  of  representatives 


or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  9.  1969 

Mr.  ROSEINTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Highlander,  student  publication  of  the 
Herricks  Senior  High  School  in  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y.,  recently  published  a  fas- 
cinating accoimt  of  an  experiment  In 
bigotry.  A  student  In  imconventlonal 
dress  spent  a  day  in  two  well-known 
parts  of  New  York  City.  His  reception 
and  his  analysis  of  the  reaction  of  his 
viewers  is  the  lesson  in  shortsightedness 
which  author  David  Ostreicher  learned 
that  day. 

I  hope  Herricks  High  School  and  Its 
sister  schools  throughout  our  country 
can  teach  as  effectively  as  this  student's 
lesson  in  self -education : 

BicoTBT :  Probltm  At  Hand 
(By  David  Ostreicher) 

It  was  a  Friday.  I  wore  plaid  pants,  a  blue 
turtleneck  shirt,  a  double-breasted  green 
blazer,  and  a  sleek,  black  walking  stick  with 
a  silver  knob.  It  was  the  kind  of  cane  that 
Is  used  for  dress,  not  for  support.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  go  to  the  second  largest  city  In 
the  world  and  note  the  reactions  that  my 
odd,  but  not  offensive,  attire  caused.  It  should 
be  noted  that  only  my  dress  was  different. 
My  behavior  and  actions  remained  un- 
changed. * 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Mountain  Lake,  Minn., 
Observer,  supplied  to  me  by  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Janzen,  Route  2,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn., 
reports  on  the  outstanding  food  relief 
project  of  the  Mennonlte  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Minnesota.  I  request  Its  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  serve  to  stimulate  others  to  greater 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  needy  of  the 
world. 

Nearly  13,000  pounds  of  choice  beef,  repre- 
senting 84  quarters,  were  canned  for  relief 
purposes  by  the  Monnonites.  Recipients  of 
the  meat  wUl  be  needy  people  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  world. 

The  project,  conducted  by  the  Mennonlte 
Central  Committee,  sponsored  by  area 
churches,  has  been  an  annual  affair  and  it 
Is  hard  to  estimate  how  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  beef  have  been  canned  by  the 
portable  canner. 

Hundreds  of  workers  from  the  ten  area 
Mennonlte  churches  worked  for  two  days, 
vlceratlng  the  beef  quarters,  grinding  It  and 
processing  It  through  the  portable  canner 
operated  by  the  MCC. 

All  tee  meat  is  Inspected  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlcultiwe,  before, 
during  the  process  and  after  completion  be- 
fore the  canned  product  Is  shipped  to  New- 
ton, Kans.,  and  eventually  to  impoverished 
people  of  the  world. 
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Members  of  the  area  chiu'chea  donate  both 
time  and  money  toward  the  project.  Money 
received  through  donations  help  finance  the 
purchase  of  the  meat  bought  from  CaldweU 
Packing  company  In  Wlndom.  All  the  labor  la 
donated  and  the  operators  of  the  portable 
canner  are  young  men  working  under  the 
MCC. 

In  charge  of  the  canner  this  year  were  Den- 
nis Noe  of  Illinois  and  Gary  Relmer  of  Meade, 
Kans.  Local  chairman  of  the  project  was  D. 
M.  Ewert.  assisted  by  Jacob  G.  Rahn.  Secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  executive  committee 
was  Leonard  Dick. 

The  two  operators  made  their  home  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Harder  while  In  Mt.  Lake. 

Area  churches  working  with  the  project 
Include  First  Mennonlte.  Bethel  Mennonlte. 
Gospel  Mennonlte.  Mennonlte  Brethren, 
Evangelical  Mennonlte  Brethren  of  Mt.  Lake: 
First  Mennonlte  and  the  Mennonlte  chiuxh 
North  of  Butterfleld,  Immanuel  Mennonlte 
and  the  Carson  Mennonlte  Brethren  churches 
of  Delft,  the  Mennonlte  church  of  Alpha  and 
a  group  of  Mennonltes  from  Grove  City, 
Minn. 

Meals  were  served  at  the  Gospel  Menno- 
nlte and  Bethel  Mennonlte  churches. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  OUR 
ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas./  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  honor  three  outstanding  young 
men  of  our  Nation,  Astronauts  Frank 
Borman,  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Anders.  These  three  dedicated 
and  outstanding  men  have  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  other  great  Americans 
dating  back  to  the  early  flights  of  Or- 
vllle  and  Wilbur  Wright  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  century,  began  a  tradi- 
tion of  Americkn  excellence  in  manned 
flight. 

Astronauts  Borman,  Lovell,  and  An- 
ders represent  the  best  attributes  of  our 
Nation.  They  represent  the  over  400,000 
people  who  have  contributed  directly  to 
our  national  space  program  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  Apollo  program  dedicated 
to  landing  and  returning  safely  from 
the  Inoon  In  this  decade.  They  set  a  last- 
ing example  for  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
to  seek  to  achieve  no  matter  In  what  field 
mey  may  choose  to  work.  They  have  as 
an  example  these  men  whose  dedication 
to  training  and  discipline  of  mind  and 
body  have  allowed  them  to  progress  be- 
yond where  no  man  has  been  able  to  go 
before.  But  this  is  not  only  a  personal 
achievement  of  the  astronauts,  it  is  also 
an  achievement  of  the  technicians,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  managers  who  have 
devoted  the  past  8  years  to  the  goal  of  a 
lunar  landing  in  this  decade.  These  men 
are  the  personification  of  the  investment 
that  we  have  made  in  the  future.  This 
is  an  investment  that  we  have  made  right 
here  on  earth  so  that  we  may  better  un- 
derstand ourselves  and  the  world  that 
we  live  in.  These  are  the  men  who  call 
for  us  to  expand  our  horizons,  accept  the 
challenges  of  the  world  and  work  to 
achieve  a  better  future  for  all  mankind. 

Our  National  Space  and  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1958  outlined  eight  major  goals 
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for  our  national  space  effort.  It  called  for 
the  expansion  of  human  knowledge  of 
phenomena  in  the  atmosphere  and 
space.  The  achievements  of  Astronauts 
Borman,  Lovell,  and  Anders,  and  the  as- 
tronauts who  preceded  them,  have  surely 
contributed  to  this  goal.  One  has  only  to 
view  the  many  photographs  of  the  lunar 
surface  and  the  earth  to  recognize  the 
potential  for  the  future  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  day. 

The  Space  Act  also  called  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  usefulness,  perform- 
ance, speed,  safety,  and  efficiency  of 
aeronautical  and  space  vehicles.  Surely 
the  10  orbits  of  the  moon  have  brought 
us  a  long  way  from  our  first  struggling 
steps  in  space  and  have  contributed  di- 
rectly to  this  goal. 

The  development  and  operation  of 
vehijcles  capable  of  carrjrlfig  Instruments, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  living  organisms 
into  space  was  among  that  same  set  of 
[oals.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  simply 
^sending  living  organisms  into  space.  Our 
astronauts,  whom  we  honor  today,  dem- 
onstrated that  man  has  a  serious  and  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  operation  of  these 
vehicles  as  well  as  their  development. 

This  same  Space  Act  in  1958  called 
for  the  establishment  of  long-range 
studies  of  the  potential  benefits  to  be 
gained  and  the  problems  involved  in 
the  utilization  of  the  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  for  peaceful  and  sci- 
entific purposes.  Our  astronauts  have 
continued  to  demonstrate  the  open- 
ness and  peaceful  intent  of  our  nation- 
al space  effort  and  serve  as  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  these  astronauts 
to  further  science  in  this  new  environ- 
ment. 

In  1958  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  called  for  the  preservation  of 
the  role  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader 
in  aeronautical  and  space  science  and 
technology  and  in  the  application  thereof 
to  the  conduct  of  peaceful  activities 
within  and  outside  the  atmosphere.  The 
Apollo  program  has  pursued  this  course 
with  dedication.  Yet  we  find  that  in  this 
moment  of  great  achievement  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  this  leadership.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  thCcfixample  of  the  men 
whom  we  honor  today  will  spur  us  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  leadership  in  space. 

As  part  of  the  obligation  of  the  Space 
Act  of  1958,  NASA  w£is  called  upon  to 
make  available  to  the  agencies  directly 
concerned  with  national  defense  dis- 
coveries that  have  military  value  or 
significance,  nnd  to  civilian  agencies 
established  to  direct  and  control  non- 
military  and  space  activities  information 
as  to  discoveries  which  have  value  or  sig- 
nificance to  that  agency.  NASA  has  gone 
far  beyond  this.  The  technology  which 
allowed  Astronauts  Borman,  Lovell,  and 
Anders  to  orbit  the  moon  and  return 
safely  to  earth  has  foimd  many  and  di- 
verse applications  in  our  industry.  Many 
of  the  contributions  of  our  national  space 
effort  will,  over  the  next  few  years,  find 
their  way  into  the  daily  lives  of  the 
American  people.  Again  our  astronauts 
represent  not  only  the  achievement  of 
the  day,  but  the  potential  for  the  future. 

Our  Space  Act  of  1958  also  called  for 
the  cooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations 
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in  peaceful  application  of  the  results.  The 
successful  Apollo  8  mission  was  truly 
an  international  effort.  People  from 
around  the  world  participated  in  the  suc- 
cessful flight.  The  people  of  the  world 
rode  with  Astronauts  Borman.  Lovell, 
and  Anders  throughout  this  complex  im- 
dertaking.  One  can  only  hope  that  this 
and  other  international  programs  of 
NASA  will  grow  and  provide  the  basis 
of  better  understandmg  between  nations 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  National  Space  Act  of  1958 
called  for  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  of 
the  United  States  with  close  cooperation 
among  all  agencies  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

The  Apollo  program  and  the  most  re- 
cent flight  of  Apollo  8  continue  to  show 
that  the  United  States  can  successfully 
undertake  large,  complex  technological 
programs  with  continuing  benefit  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world.  As  the  Nation 
reaches  the  peak  period  of  activity  in 
the  Apollo  program,  it  is  important  that 
we  conserve  these  scientific  and  engi- 
neering resources  of  our  country  and 
continue  to  utilize  them  effectively  for 
the  future  benefit  of  our  country  and  the 
world.  As  Astronauts  Borman.  Lovell,  and 
Anders  set  an  outstanding  example  for 
all  of  us  in  the  flight  of  Apollo  8  we 
should  all  be  reminded  that  the  support 
and  utilization  of  these  resources  are 
a  must  if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful as  a  technologically  progressive 
nation. 

Surely  we  honor  these  outstanding  men 
today  in  recognition  that  they  represent 
not  only  the  NASA  industry  team,  but 
the  entire  Nation  in  their  quest  of  ex- 
cellence as  a  people. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  NATO 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  in  London  on  November  18 
published  a  perceptive  editorial  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  the  Czechoslovak- 
ian  invasion  and  occupation  on  NATO. 
It  also  deals  realistically  with  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  such 
guarantees  to  Western  Europe.  Here  is 
the  text: 

NATO's  Late  Awakening 

Tremble,  ruthless  aggressors  In  the  Krem- 
lin, with  your  vast  conventional  superiority, 
your  obedient  masses  of  brain-washed  can- 
non fodder,  your  nuclear  parity,  your  servile 
satellites  and  your  strategic  central  posi- 
tion. Heterogeneous,  under-manned,  under- 
trained,  pinch-penny  and  now,  it  seems, 
half-awake  NATO,  after  ye^  of  neglect  and 
facile  optimism,  has  at  last 'given  you  a  stern 
and  long-overdue  warning.  If  you  touch 
Jugoslavia,  Austria,  or  perhaps  Rumania, 
or  even  Albania,  then  by  golly  that  would— 
er,  weU,  "create  an  international  crisis  with 
grave  consequences." 

Better  late  than  never.  This  might  mean 
that  from  now  on  the  Russians  will  not  be 
allowed  to  practise  aggression  with  one  hand 
and    ditente    with    the    other.    But    public 
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opiBloii  In  tb*  NAlfO  countrlM  should 
know,  as  It  Is  to  13«  hc^ed  that  the  culpable 
NATO  Ooreraments  kaow,  and  aa  both  the 
RuaslAni  and  the  coaqtrles  they  are  threat- 
ening certainly  know,  that  NATO  la  power- 
less to  gtre  any  effecUw  aM.  It  U  an  Illusion 
to  think  th»t  NATO's  great  but  dwlndUng 
air  and  naval  raperlcvity  In  the  Medlter- 
rane*n  might  sccnehov  be  brought  to  bear. 
RusaLa'a  strength  on  land,  and  In  land-based 
aircraft,  would  be  overwhelming  at  the  cru- 
cial points.  Furthermore,  along  the  whole 
line  of  confrontation  with  NATO,  from  Nor- 
way t)  Turkey,  Russian  conventional  prepon- 
derance Is  so  great  tkat  she  could  In  re- 
taliation smash  throu^  to  the  We^'s  vitals 
in  a  few  days  In  many  |>laoes  simultaneously. 

Would  America  then  risk  nuclear  war.  In 
which  she  and  the  West  would  be  devastated 
as  much  as  Russia,  for  Yugoslavia  and  the 
others?  Would  the  vatlous  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO  wish  her  to  do  so?  The  answer 
Is  clearly,  no.  It  Is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a 
ponlMllty  that  Amerloa  would  use  nuclear 
we^Kiaa  In  retaliation  for  a  clear-cut  ag- 
gression against  Berllq  or  West  Oermany. 

So,  after  we  all  w#nt  through,  we  are 
back  a^ln  where  we  frere  In  the  spring  of 
1930,  only  worse.  Thtn  oiir  guarantee  to 
Poland  was  credible,  and  she  accepted  It.  Now 
we  would  not  embarrass  Yugoslavia  and  the 
others  bt 'offering  theii  a  meaningless  alli- 
ance. Then,  by  dint  of  blood,  sweat,  toll 
and  tears  we  were  able  <  to  hold  out  until  the 
strength  of  the  free  world  could  victoriously 
be  brought  to  bear.  N4w,  If  there  were  war. 
It  would  probably  all  ite  over  in  a  few  days. 
So  what  Is  to  be  dona?  Bring  NATO  forces 
up  to  maximum  efficiency  within  the  severe 
limits  of  their  Inadequate  size;  make  all  p>os- 
slble  provision  for  emergency  home  defence 
forces  (Instead  of  dl8l>andlng  them  as  the 
British  Oovemment  has  done)  so  as  to  leave 
the  soldiers  free  for  mltlltary  duties:  and  re- 
arm while  America's  nuclear  umbrella  deters 
the  Russians  from  l^iterferlng  with  the 
process. 


THE  OTHER  FACI  OF  CONSERVA- 
TICN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ^tEPRESKNTATTVES 
Thursday,  Jaj^uary  9,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  In  the 
Congressional  Recoid  an  extraordinary 
statement  on  conserTatlon  by  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Bever,  the  able  and  articulate  direc- 
tor of  the  OUahoqia  Department  of 
Wildlife  CMiservatloh,  who  shortly  will 
be  taking  office  as  a  ifegional  director  for 
the  National  WUdlife  Federation,  which 
was  recently  published  in  the  November 
Issue  of  Outdoor  Oklahoma. 

This  excellent  article  points  out  some 
of  the  problems  in  ^nservation  of  our 
natural  resources  no*  afllicting  this  land 
and  urges  some  intelligent  remedies 
therefor.  The  article  follows: 

Ths   Otheb   Facz  pr   Conservation 
(By  Wend^l  Bever) 

I  am  an  angry  man  I  I've  had  25  years  to 
build  a  fuU  bead  of  stekm.  I  detest  the  word 
"compromise"  with  a! passion.  We've  used 
the  word  as  a  vehicle  jto  seU  wUdltfe  down 
the  river. 

Tell  me.  how  do  we  cdmpromlse  pure  water, 
clean  air  and  wild  creattires? 

I  am  impatient!  Impatient  with  conserva- 
tion lip  service.  Impatient  with  the  attitude, 
"Let's  wait  till  next  year."  and  impatient 
with  laws  that  provide  the  authority  but  no 
teeth  or  funds. 
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I  am  irritated.  Irritated  wltla  Just  pUla 
people  who  stand  to  gain  or  loae  the  most. 

We  got  a  problem,  friend.  Take  a  long, 
hard  look! 

Oklahoma  Is  losing  lOO.OOO-plus  bobwhita 
quail  each  year  and  South  Dakota  is  trying 
desperately  to  shore  up  a  sagging  pheasant 
population.  In  Saskatchewan  and  the  north- 
central  states,  the  ability  of  the  prairie 
marshes  to  produce  ducks  decreases  about 
80,000  birds  each  year. 

In  Wyoming  and  Montana,  antelope  show 
a  precarious  trend  and  may  be  living  on  bor- 
rowed time.  South  Dakota's  pheasant  p<vu- 
latlon  onoe  numbered  a  whopping  thirteen 
million  birds  and  today,  about  three  mllUon. 

Pesticides,  herbicides,  buUdozers,  plow- 
shares, drainage  ditches,  reservoirs  and  even 
such  things  as  woven  wire  fences  are  playing 
havoo  upon  our  wild  environments. 

Some  of  the  best  saltwater  ecologlsts  In 
the  country  tell  us  the  Mississippi  River 
drains  the  chemically  polluted  waters  of 
thousands  of  tributaries  into  the  gulf.  Here 
many  of  the  more  stable  chemical  compounds 
threaten  to  break  the  basic  food  chain  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  gulf  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  natural  fish  traps. 

Some  say  It's  already  beginning  to  happen. 
North  America's  largest  cesspool,  Lake  Erie, 
is  weU  known  to  all  of  us.  Why  not  the  gulf? 

Most  of  us  are  acutely  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  a  poison  when  consumed  by  living  crea- 
tures, but  how  many  of  us  have  ever  stopped 
to  consider  the  even  greater  threat — the 
changing  of  whole  environments.  A  poisoned 
critter  can  get  well  but  destroy  his  home  and 
nothing  wUl  save  him — except  a  eooI 

We  farm  the  land  clean.  We  no  longer 
tolerate  the  sunflower,  the  thistle  or  pigeon 
grass.  With  clean  farming  we  create  a  new 
environment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  single  kinds  of  crops — perhaps  wheat, 
com.  soybean  or  cotton.  We  create  an  ideal 
situation  for  that  particular  Insect  that 
specializes  on  certain  types  of  crops. 

Because  the  threat  of  damage  Is  Increased 
so  profoundly  we  flood  our  fields  with  chemi- 
cal sprays — sometimes  once,  sometlmee  eight 
to  ten  times  a  year.  We  keep  the  detrimental 
Insect  problem  in  hand,  but  along  with  him 
we  destroy  the  beneficial  Insects  also. 

The  young  of  bobwhlte  quail,  or  pheasants, 
or  grouse,  simply  cannot  survive  without  the 
supercharged  protein  foods  that  Insects  alone 
can  provide.  Thus,  even  though  we  find  only 
minute  traces  of  an  insecticide  In  the  young 
bobwhlte,  he  may  ultimately  die. 

Insecticides  and  herbicides  accomplish  two 
things — they  eliminate  insect  life  at  a  critical 
time  of  year  and  they  transform  a  habitat 
made  up  of  many  parts  into  a  habitat  made 
up  of  a  single  part. 

Wildlife  cannot  survive  In  a  single-purpose 
environment  anymore  than  It  can  survive  in 
your  living  room. 

In  Wyoming  and  other  western  states, 
chemical  sprays  are  being  used  to  convert 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  sagebrush 
to  prairie  grasses — the  death  kneU  for  ante- 
lope, sage  grouse  and  even  the  mule  deer. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  subtle  change 
Is  In  the  making.  Prom  New  Mexico  to  Can- 
ada, mule  deer  and  elk  are  being  subjected 
to  the  old  squeeze  play.  In  one  mountain 
range  after  another,  populations  are  begin- 
ning to  level  off,  and  some  ecologlsts  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  marked  decline  in  abUlty  of 
some  former  great  game  ranges  to  carry  even 
a  static  population. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  plant  produc- 
tive old  bums  to  pine,  skipping  the  natural 
brushlands  which  normally  follow.  And  we 
wind  up  with  sawdust  and  2  by  4's — but  no 
game.  Oklahoma  annually  plants  200,000 
acres  of  native  rangelands  to  bermuda  grass — 
the  perfect  formula  for  eliminating  about 
1(X>.000  bobs  each  year. 

Even  the  wily  trout  has  a  problem.  In  the 
Black  Hills  of  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota, 
2.600  miles  of  trout  stream  has  declined  to 
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lea  than  MO.  And  in  other  states,  dwindling 
stream  flows  give  evidence  of  future  problems. 

As  long  as  we  raise  more  people,  we  work 
the  lands  harder — always  trying  to  close  the 
food  gap — and  we  never  will.  In  the  mean- 
tlBM,  Mister  Bofowhtta  and  his  wild  com- 
panions dwindle  and  dwindle  until  one  day 
it's.  "Do  you  remember  the  good  old  days 
when    .    .    .?" 

Mister  Sportsman,  we  are  In  trouble. 

Do  yon  know  the  culprit?  The  problem 
rides  under  the  guise  of  "good  conservation," 
the  dollar  sign  and  a  booming  population  of 
people. 

Don't  hit  the  panic  button  I  Not  yet. 

Don't  pressure  your  game  department  to 
restrict  hunting  and  fishing  seasons.  This 
doeen't  help.  It  actually  compounds  the 
problem  by  creating  an  Illusion  that  by  sav- 
ing wildlife  we've  found  the  solution.  This 
kind  of  misconception  Just  clouds  the  issue. 

Look  at  the  facts  I 

All  of  those  wild  birds,  nnimaig  and  fish 
are  declining  because  of  free  use  of  pesti- 
cides, environmental  pollution,  clean  farm- 
ing, drainage  and  going  hog-wild  on  the 
manipulation  of  water.  Even  such  things  as 
forest  management  and  the  control  of  fire 
have  In  many  Instances  created  more  wild- 
life problems  than  they  help  to  solve. 

Have  we  got  problems?  You  can't  Imagflne. 

Hunters  take  a  harvestable  surplus  which 
has  almost  no  effect,  other  than  beneficial, 
upon  wildlife.  It  Is  true  that  some  big  game 
seasons  are  designed  to  reduce  populations 
and  this  is  necessary. 

But,  remember,  most  range  and  forest 
management  plans  are  designed  to  grow  trees 
and  grass — not  wildlife.  A  hundred  animals 
or  a  hundred  fish,  there  is  stiU  a  surplus  to 
be  harvested.  Sportsmen  should  stop  fighting 
ghosts  and  learn  who  the  real  enemies  are. 

Study  the  Prairie  Stata  of  South  Dakota. 
Look  at  a  good  example  of  the  problem. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  this  state  carried  300 
pheasants  per  square  mile  within  the  better 
range.  The  population  skid  started  in  the 
1940's  and  plunged  to  a  low  of  about  two 
million  birds  by  196<J — the  lowest  level  In 
30  years.  The  decline  was  classed  as  a  public 
disaster. 

What  happened? 

Upheaval  in  the  gsime  department.  Aocusa- 
tlQixs  and  counter-accusations.  Irate  citizens. 
irate  legislators.  You  name  it,  everything 
that  could  happen  did  happen. 

You  can't  drop  from  thirteen  million  birds 
to  two  million  without  blaming  somebody, 
even  If  It's  the  wrong  man  or  animal.  It  Just 
'ain't'  done  In  our  great  society.  But  who  to 
blame? 

Since  the  game  department  was  the  han- 
diest, they  were  raked  over  the  coals  Just  on 
general  principles.  Because  the  little  red  fox 
eata  a  pheasant  once  in  a  while,  he  got  a 
good  going  over  too.  And,  of  course,  the  old 
standard — the  cotton-plcldng  hunting  sea- 
sons were  Just  too  liberal. 

FinaUy,  after  a  long  drawnout  hassle,  we 
came  to  the  real  culprit.  And  a  feeble  voice  of 
the  minority  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sportsmen,  tourist  promoters  and  land- 
owners suggested  that,  perhaps,  clean  farm- 
ing with  its  multitude  of  chemical  sprays  Just 
"might"  be  the  problem. 

Might  be?  HeU.  It  was  the  problem!  It 
always  has  been!  There  are  enough  data  and 
facts  fioating  around  to  sink  a  battleehlp! 

As  Director  of  a  game  department,  It  isn't 
easy  to  keep  my  composure  when  confronted 
with  people  who  contaminate  or  change  the 
environment  with  one  hand  and  yell  bloody 
murder  about  limits  being  too  liberal  or 
seasons  too  long  on  the  other. 

It's  time  we  recognized  that,  all  over  the 
United  States,  with  all  kinds  of  wUdllfe,  the 
clean,  antiseptic,  manicured  and  single-pur- 
pose environments — all  under  the  guise  of 
good  wildlife  conservation — Is  destroying 
wildlife  conservation — Is  destroying  wildlife 
ten  times  more  efficiently  than  rifles  or  shot- 
guns ever  did. 
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In  the  US  we  spent  20  years  poisoning  every 
prairie  dog  in  sight.  Then  we  scratehed  our 
collective  heads  wondering  what  happened 
to  the  Black-Pooted  ferret — a  laeautlf  ul,  lithe 
little  animal  that  depends  almost  wholly  on 
the  prairie  dog  as  its  basic  food  source. 

Can  you  live  without  food? 

Throughout  much  of  Texas  and  north 
through  the  Dakotas  to  the  Canadian  line, 
programs  are  being  designed  by  federal,  as 
well  as  private  Interests,  to  change  a  varied 
habitat  of  shrubs,  trees,  forbs  and  grasses 
to  pure  waving  stands  of  Introduced  and  do- 
mestic grasses.  It's  a  beautiful  sight  to  a 
whlteface  cow  but  the  death  knell  for  ante- 
lope, deer  and  sage  grouse. 

Further  west,  in  our  Rocky  Mountains,  old 
forest  fire  burns  with  their  unsightly  dead 
snags,  nothing  but  grasses,  chokecherry,  kln- 
nlklnnlck  and  aspen  glades  offend  the  eyes 
of  forest  managers. 

So,  what  do  we  do? 

We  bulldoze  the  dead  trees  littering  the 
grround  Into  neat  windrows  and  we  plant 
evergreens  to  speed  up  nature's  processes.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  years  a  beautiful  stand  of 
pine  develops — the  chokecherry  and  aspen 
can  no  longer  compete  and  they  fade  out  of 
the  picture. 

F^om  game  range  to  pulpwood  in  a  decade. 
Was  It  a  good  trade? 

It's  a  simple  function  of  economics.  It's 
a  sight  easier  to  place  a  price  on  -  board  loot 
of  pine  than  a  cubic  foot  of  water  or  a  ruffed 
grouse. 

We  no  longer  manage  "wild"  foreste,  we 
farm  them.  In  time,  perhaps,  we  may  even 
farm  gsune  birds  and  animals.  Perhaps  the 
word  "wildlife"  will  have  little  meaning  in 
that  future  decade. 

It's  a  well-documented  fact  that  modem 
and  scientific  wildlife  management,  paid  for 
by  the  hunters,  has  restored  more  wildlife 
than  has  ever  been  lost,  but  only  in  those 
areas  where  the  habitat  Is  suitable.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  losing  habitat  a  whale  of  a  lot 
faster  than  we  can  adjust  or  find  solutions. 

Wildlife  has  always  needed  crusaders — peo- 
ple willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  It's 
so  easy  to  say  "a  little  bit  of  pollution  or 
habitat  destruction  won't  hurt."  But  remem- 
ber, tens  of  thousands  oy "little  bits"  can  add 
up  to  a  catastrophe. 

Pew  people  realize  £he  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  environment  that  man  is  inten^ 
tionally  causing.  Weflio  longer  manage  tim- 
ber stands  In  our  naslonal  forests.  We  liter- 
ally farm  them  with  tremendously  efficient 
and  sophisticated  tools  that  can  treat  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  a  day.  The  true  wild  en- 
vironment Is  fast  disappearing  and  I  dread 
to  see  its  going. 

The  United  States  contains  some  two- 
thirds  billion  acres  of  public  lands  for  the 
recreational  use  of  its  citizens.  I've  got  a 
saddle  horse  and  a  pack  mare  and  each 
year  I  see  a  little  bit  of  these  770  milUon 
t«:res.  A  couple  of  years  ago  It  was  the  Gila 
Wilderness  area  in  southern  New  Mexico,  and 
last  year  the  Popo  Agle  River  In  the  Wind 
River  Range.  And  each  year  I  find  the  land 
a  little  less  wUd. 

Only  In  the  most  distant  muskeg  or  lonely 
mountain  ranges  of  northern  Canada  do  we 
find  the  stillness  and  loveliness  of  the  true 
untrammeled  wilderness.  The  wild  country 
Is  a  symbol  of  man's  earliest  ancestry  when 
he  stepped  from  the  pages  of  the  past.  What 
sportsman  really  wants  to  let  go  of  this  her- 
itage? 

We  face  a  problem,  friend.  We  can't  afford 
to  argue  economic  values  and  exchange  a 
bobwhlte  with  an  acre  of  bermuda  grass.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  to  compromise  wild- 
life— again  and  again. 

The  list  of  species  in  trouble  grows  an- 
nually and  the  problem  compounds  itself.  Is 
It  because  wildlife  is  not  worth  saving?  If  we 
accept  the  Idea  that  we  can't  favorably  equate 
a    loobwhite    with    a    pound    of    beef    or    a 
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pheasant  with  a  bushel  of  com,  then  per- 
haps we  are  loet. 

The  cure  concerns  a  universal  problem.  It 
is  not  local  but  national  in  scope.  It  Is  deeply 
Involved  with  a  sky-rocketing  human  popu- 
lation, abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  As  the 
world  of  people  grows,  the  more  we  try  to 
feed  them  and  this  means  more  Intensive 
land-use  at  home. 

If  we  are  successful  In  keeping  more  peo- 
ple alive,  then  we  must  place  greater  and 
greater  demands  upon  our  basic  resources  to 
feed  more  people  In  the  future.  And  this 
means  less  wildlife.  We  are  fitting  people  Into 
cities  like  sardines  in  a  can  and  the  general 
agreement  is  that  'expansionism'  is  good  for 
us. 

Is  It? 

Are  we  really  Interested  In  'quality'  exist- 
ence? Are  we  on  a  run-away  course  of  more 
and  more  people  crammed  Into  compart- 
mentalized colonies  within  artificial  play- 
grounds? 

Is  wildlife  becoming  old-fashioned? 

I  don't  know  the  answers  but  I  do  know 
this.  All  state  game  departments  have  com- 
petent people  that  know  the  problem  and 
some  of  the  answers.  Give  them  your  sup- 
port. Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  out.  Honor 
yourself  as  an  individual  and  give  your 
identity  a  chance  to  be  recognized. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  hunter  or  a  fisher- 
man. If  you  thrill  to  the  song  of  a  bird, 
exult  in  the  beauty  of  the  high  and  wild 
country  or  walk  with  God  in  the  fields  and 
forests,  it's  your  battle  too. 

If  wildlife  means  anjrthlng  to  you,  get  off 
your  fanny.  Join  a  state  and  national  conser- 
vation organization.  Work  with  your  legis- 
lature and  congressmen.  Ask  your  Depart- 
ment what  you  can  do  to  help. 

And  work  at  It.  Make  it  your  crusade. 

Don't  be  a  spectator!  Get  down  on  the 
field  and  Join  the  team. 
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JIM  FARLEY  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
JOB  FACING  THE  NEW  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp., 
and  honored  former  national  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  recently  de- 
livered another  of  his  interesting  and 
cogent  addresses,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Speaking  before  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America,  he  recalled  his 
early  years  in  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
made  a  number  of  pertinent  and  in- 
cisive comments  relative  to  this  historic 
experience  and  the  job  that  faces  the  new 
administration. 

So  that  all  Members  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Farley's  address, 
I  am  inserting  it  in  today's  Record,  as 
follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  James  A.  Fariet,  Chairman 
or   THE    Board,   Coca-Cola    Export   Corp., 
Annual  Meeting  op  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers   of    America,    Inc.,    New    York 
Crrv,  November  12,  1968 
The    election    of    1968    Is    over    and    the 
Republicans  wUl  take  over  on  January  20th 
next.   The  voters  preferred  to  elect  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  rather  than  Vice  Pres- 


ident     Humphrey      or      former      Governor 
Wallace. 

I  have  been  out  of  the  center  of  things  for 
a  long  while  now;  but  I  can  well  Imagine 
what  is  going  throu'gh  the  minds  of  the 
winners  as  they  begin  to  think  about  the 
tasks  that  are  ahead  of  them.  I  think  the  rest 
of  us  better  give  some  thought  to  It.  too.  We 
better  remember,  that  we  have  a  big  stake 
in  what  Is  going  on.  The  new  administra- 
tion comes  under  very  big  handicaps  and  It 
better  make  good,  because  if  it  does  not  make 
good  there  are  grim  times  ahead. 

I  suppose  that  many  of  you  were  for  Mr. 
Nixon  right  along.  And.  what  I  am  saying 
applies  to  you.  Just  as  much  as  it  applies 
to  those  who  preferred  Vice  President 
Humphrey  or  Governor  Wallace.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a  professional  politician  to  see 
from  the  election  returns — and  particularly 
the  lineup  in  Congress — that  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  have  its  hands  lull. 
I  hope  there  will  be  ample  talent  In  it — it 
will  need  it  to  pull  this  country  together.  The 
leadership  which  goes  with  it  requires  new 
ideas.  They  are  not  necessarily  all  going  to  be 
the  things  you  or  I  might  advocate,  but  we 
better  hold  our  fire.  And.  more  than  that  we 
better  lend  our  support  even  though  things 
are  not  exactly  what  we  expected.  We  must 
give  them  a  chance  to  try  out  their  proposals 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing  the 
country  In  the  days  ahead. 

I  can  talk  from  experience  on  this  point. 
Most  of  you  were  probably  still  In  grade 
school — or  maybe  not  even  that — when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  organized  his  first  adminis- 
tration. They  were  grim  times.  I  had  my 
differences  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  later  and  I 
left  him  because  I  felt  he  was  violating  some 
pretty  fundamental  principles.  But  in  1933, 
when  the  very  future  of  the  country  was  at 
stake  he  came  in  and  he  put  together  a  pro- 
gram which  got  us  over  the  hump.  There 
were  things  done  then  which  businessmen 
and  bankers  never  forgave.  But  even  though 
these  things  were  not  pleasant  they  saved 
business:  and  they  provided  other  benefits 
which  the  country  is  still  profiting  from. 
These  things  happened  because  the  Presi- 
dent Is  often  in  a  better  position  than  any 
Individual  vrtth  a  narrower  point  of  view — 
even  a  businessman — to  understand  what  is 
needed.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  went 
after  the  necessary  reforms  and  he  got  them 
approved. 

When  President  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White  House  there  were  millions  of  unem- 
ployed and  he  was  faced  with  a  bank  crisis. 
People  were  openly  wondering  whether  capi- 
talism could  recover  from  the  slump  we  were 
in.  Beyond  anjrthing  else,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
brought  courage  and  daring  to  the  office.  The 
whole  nation  took  heart  after  he  went  on 
radio  to  discuss  the  banking  problem.  I  still 
think  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  utterances 
of  any  American  President.  In  the  next  100 
days  he  put  on  a  tremendous  display  of 
daring,  proposing  one  farslghted  reform  after 
another.  Few,  if  any.  can  dispute  the  value 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Homeowners 
Loan  Corporation,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Now,  I  am  not  being  consulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  administration.  I  am 
sure  they  will  have  their  own  way  of  doing 
things.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  program  and 
the  people  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
times.  When  the  New  Deal  came  to  power  our 
gross  national  product  was  only  about  $55,- 
600,000.000,  compared  with  almost  »800  bil- 
lion now.  The  federal  budget  was  $4,622.- 
885.000,  compared  with  over  $186  bilUon  this 
year.  Total  federal  civilian  employment  was 
603,000.  Now  civilian  employment  Is  about 
2,700,000  and  there  are  more  employees  in 
the  post  office  than  there  were  on  the  entire 
federal  payroll  of  1933. 
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In  ft  MOM  tb*  new  ^dinlnlctr»Uoci  la  better 
off  thftn  we  were  la  1939.  People  are  wotting, 
eatlnf  ftod  UTlng  aa  tbey  neyer  were  able  to 
do  In  Um  pact.  So  tb«  crlala  la  lea  tounedl- 
ate.  The  time*  may  n#t  call  for  the  dr»auUlo 
dtsplaf  of  leadMatalp :  that  President  Boose- 
velt  put  on  In  thla  flnfe  100  daya.  Neverttaeleea 
tbe  public  certainly  Will  be  looking  for  a»- 
surancea  that  tbe  new  administration  knows 
wbere  It  la  beading.  I  aarume  tbey  bave  some 
ideaa  atxnit  law  and  order  wblcb  I  bope  wUI 
be  effective.  AJto,  I  ftope  tbere  will  not  be 
any  bait  In  our  effort  to  make  sure  tbla  la  a 
land  ot  opportunity  for  everyone  regardlesa 
of  race,  creed  or  color. 

I  tblnk  It  goes  wttbout  saying  that  we 
buatneaamen  face  a  ^>eclal  challenge.  If  we 
bftTe  learned  anything  about  our  domestio 
problema  It  la  that  tltey  are  too  big  even  for 
goremment — big  aa  government  la.  If  these 
domeetlo  problema  are  not  solved  then 
think  It  la  not  going  to  be  a  very  pretty  alt 
atlon.  Tet  they  are  not  going  to  be  sol 
unless  all  of  ua — ptarticularly  the  business- 
men— make  it  our  personal  reapon&lblllty  to 
get  Into  It. 

It  la  not  enough  t^  complain  about  gov- 
ernment'a  failures.  Nbr  Is  It  enough  to  be 
Indignant  about  rioting  and  violence.  We  are 
confronted  with  cerlialn  realities.  No  eco- 
nomic system  has  ever  provided  as  much  for 
so'large' a  percentage  of  the  p>eople.  But  tbere 
are  still  several  milllan  in  this  country  who 
feel  left  out  and  fru^ated.  They  see  afflu- 
ence all  around  then^,  and  they  want  "in". 
They  want  "in"  for  |  themselves  and  their 
children.  And,  they  $re  going  to  get  their 
share  one  way  or  akiother.  I  think  it  is 
healthful  that  they  are  sufficiently  aware  to 
want  a  piece  of  the  action.  Now  it  is  up  to  ua 
to  see  that  their  efforts  are  channeled  in  dl- 
rectlona  which  will  be  fruitful  for  them — 
and  tot  tbe  country. 

One  thing  which  was  not  discussed  very 
much  during  the  recent  campaign — which 
should  have  been  dl^ussed — was  the  tre- 
mendous response  wbilch  has  been  develop- 
ing in  the  business  community  to  these 
challenges.  F'air  employment  practices  are 
rapidly  becoming  stanCard  practices  in  Amer- 
ican business.  Anyono  who  goes  into  a  store 
or  factory  and  looks  ait  the  faces  can  see  for 
himself.  Anyone  who  |ttends  business  meet- 
ings these  days  will  lind  that  the  most  re- 
sponsible executives  lot  American  business  are 
concerning  themselves  with  Jobs  for  hard 
core  unemployed,  bonnes  for  the  slum  dwell- 
ers, and  the  need  to  open  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  the  aiiibltlous  young  people 
who  seek  to  escape  the  ghetto.  Yotir  pro- 
gram today  llliistrate*  this  Interest  on  the 
part  of  business. 

I  am  finding,  too.  a  ijefreshlng  social  aware- 
ness among  today's  business  leaders  toward 
consumer  protection  land  consumer  educa- 
tion. In  recent  years  government  has  passed 
a  lot  of  laws  on  thesf  issues,  and  promised 
a  lot.  But  we  all  kno«|  that  the  quick,  sensi- 
ble way  is  for  busines^  to  And  out  wtiat  the 
problem  is  and  see  w^at  can  be  done.  I  am 
glad  to  see  we  are  ddlng  more  of  this,  and 
I  trust  we  will  make  things  easier  for  the  new 
administration  by  keeping  up  the  good  work. 
Surely  this  is  one  problem  government 
should  not  have  to  spelid  a  lot  of  time  worry- 
ing about.  The  many .  thousands  like  us  in 
the  business  community  must  sincerely  work 
toward  that  end. 

I  have  talked  much  longer  than  I  expected. 
I  have  tried  to  say  something  that  I  hope 
we  all  feel  strongly.  Itie  hopes  and  security 
of  all  of  ua  ride  vrtth  tfce  new  administration. 
Unlike  President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  who 
came  to  power  with  an  overwhelming  popular 
mandau  and  itrong  i&ajoritles  in  Congreaa, 
this  administration  Is  the  product  of  a  three- 
cornered  election  and  It  haa  no  real  prospect 
of  dominating  the  Congress. 

At  best^  it  will  not  be  easy  to  devlae  a  pro- 
gram suited  to  the  mood  of  the  coimtry  and 
to  sell  it  to  the  new  Cottgresa. 
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I  Ikop*  and  I  trust  thftt  w  wUI  oome 
tlirough  aa  thla  country  always  has  come 
through,  and  we  muat  all  do  our  pftrt. 


REFORMS  NEBPgP  IN  AUTO 
WARRANTIB8 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  19S9 

Mr.  VANEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  automobile 
warranties.  My  statement  immediately 
followed  that  of  Miss  Betty  Pumess,  who 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  warranty  com- 
plaints and  dealer  compensation  for  re- 
pfdrs.  Senator  Oatloro  Nelson  provided 
a  detailed  discussion  on  the  failure  of  tire 
warranties. 

Following  is  the  statement  which  I 
made  before  the  Commission: 
Statucent  or  Hon.  Cbajojes  A.  Vanik,  23o 

DiSTUCT  or  Ohio,  on  Rxroaics  in  Atrro- 

MOBII.S  WABaANTIXS,  JAITUABT  9,   1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  com- 
mend your  Commission  for  directing  a  staff 
study  of  automobile  warranties. 

Tour  staff  study  sets  forth  the  gravity  and 
the  extent  of  the  warranty  problem  resulting 
primarily  from  quality  control  in  the  factory 
and  in  the  repair  garage. 

Quality  control  is  not  only  a  problem  with 
automobiles,  it  is  a  problem  which  critically 
affects  almost  everything  a  consumer  buys 
and  needs.  And  yet,  quality  is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  in  which  American  goods  can  com- 
pete with  foreign  competition. 

Other  places  in  the  world,  with  lower  labor 
costs,  with  lower  management  expense,  with 
subsidized  export  rules,  with  lower  taxes,  can 
overtake  us  in  the  market  place.  Our  only 
effective  method  of  competition  is  excellence 
in  production  through  quality  control. 

In  passing,  I  must  say  that  our  nation  has 
suffered  an  Incredible  erosion  In  the  quality 
of  almost  all  things.  While  we  speak  of  the 
automobile  today,  what  we  say  extends  to 
many  other  items  of  purchase  and  daily  need. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  your  Commission  wUl  ex- 
tensively pursue  these  matters  of  consumer 
interest. 

My  Interest  in  automobile  warranty  began 
with  my  own  experience.  In  1967,  I  was  so 
frustrated  with  the  warranty  program  and 
the  service  which  I  was  receiving  that  I  felt 
compelled  to  tell  my  Colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  It — to  warn  them 
of  what  might  happen  to  them.  On  October 
16,  1967,  I  said: 

"I  am  going  to  keep  my  1965  model  a  UtUe 
while  longer.  After  I  purchased  it,  it  took  al- 
most the  full  3-year  period  of  the  guarantee 
to  get  it  completed.  Automobile  manufac- 
turers are  using  the  warranty  program  as  a 
'do-lt-yourselT  car  completion  device.  During 
the  warranty  program,  the  owner  Is  given  the 
opportunity  to  complete  his  own  car  and  get 
essential  things  done — such  aa  attaching  the 
steering  wheel,  rewiring  the  horn,  and  getting 
the  brakes  hooked  up. 

"Getting  an  automobile  completed  is  no 
easy  job.  It  is  almost  a  career." 

I  estimated  that  in  cab  fare,  loss  of  tbe 
use  of  my  car,  and  sheer  frustration,  the  cost 
of  completing  my  car  on  the  "do-it-your- 
self" plan  was  at  least  ik385.75. 

When  my  statement  was  publicized,  I  was 
amazed  at  tbe  outpouring  of  mail  which 
my  ofllx^  received.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  war- 
ranty ptroblema  are  a  major  complaint  of 
hundreda  of  thousands  of  Amerlcaaa. 

I  woiild  like  to  turn  over  to  the  Commle- 


slon  aome  of  the  more  detailed  and  aaffulahed 
letters  whlcCi  I  h«ve  rsoetved  bIbm  mulrlng 
that  speedi. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  Into  tbe  record  at 
thla  time  juat  a  few  of  the  commenta  con- 
tained In  tbsM  leittecs: 

( 1 )  After  making  aeven  tripe  to  the  dealer 
to  repair  five  major  problema,  one  couple 
wrote:  "We  feel  that  if  we  ever  complete  this 
(car),  we  will  never  again  be  foolish  enough 
to  buy  another  new  car." 

(2)  "Tbe  dealer  had  tbe  car  In  hla  poeaes- 
alon  In  the  first  two-year  period — 466^ 
hours,"  wrote  one  man. 

(3)  A  man  who  bought  a  new  car  noted 
that  "within  the  18-month  period  I  had  it, 
I  took  It  back  a  total  of  SS  times  for 
repairs." 

(4)  "I  wrote  the  (manufacturer)  and  com- 
plained about  the  warranty  service  I  was 
getting  from  the  dealer.  I  was  referred  right 
back  to  the  dealer." 

(5)  One  couple  stated :  "Warranty  Is  mere- 
ly a  license  for  a  stalemate  to  develop  be- 
tween you  and  the  dealer.  I  have  resolved 
never  to  buy  a  new  car  made  In  this  country, 
but  will  try  a  foreign  made  Import  for  my 
next  car." 

(6)  Said  one  man,  "My  (car)  Is  now  6 
months  old,  and  has  spent  414  montha  at  the 
dealers." 

(7)  Finally,  in  a  letter  received  from  a 
Cleveland  Heights  constituent  just  laat 
month,  a  man  was  able  to  keep  his  sense  of 
himior,  despite  a  long  chronicle  of  repair 
problems:  "Yes,  it  is  exciting  to  be  alive — 
you  just  dont  know  what's  going  to  happen 
next  to  the  car  you  own." 

Obviously,  warranty  difficulties  are  a  major 
consumer  concern. 

Although  your  records  Indicate  that  11  per 
cent  of  turnpike  accidents  in  1966  resulted 
from  defects  in  tires  and  vehicles,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  greater  number 
of  casualties  resulting  from  defects  are 
buried  and  do  not  appear  in  the  statistics. 
After  a  fatal  accident,  the  deceased  usually 
undergoes  an  autopsy,  while  the  crushed 
automobiles  with  their  evidence  of  possible 
defects  are  usually  hauled  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Aa  a  former  judge  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters, I  found  It  almost  Impossible  to  obtain 
an  authoritative,  impartial  Investigation  of 
vehicle  defect  as  an  accident  factor.  Perhaps 
some  Impartial  agency  should  be  established 
to  render  this  kind  of  service. 

The  automobile  warranty  should  never  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  quality  control.  The 
automobile  industry  should  not  be  permitted 
to  cut  back  on  the  cost  of  quality  control  In 
order  to  finance  the  cost  of  warranty. 

Quality  control  should  be  established  at 
the  factory  and  not  at  the  dealership.  Tbe 
factory  should  provide  final  Inspection  of  the 
velilcle. 

The  problems  of  servicing  the  warranty 
stem  from  many  sources.  Adequate  ccnnpen- 
satlon  to  the  dealer  is  undoubtedly  a  factor. 
However,  a  more  serloiis  problem  develops 
from  the  incapacity  of  dealer  ouUets  to  serve 
warranty  needs  in  a  decent  and  satisfactory 
manner.  The  warranty  contract  worka  only 
for  the  persevering  car  owner  who  gets  to 
the  dealer  before  8:05  in  the  morning — by 
8: 10  in  the  morning  the  shop  is  filled  for  the 
day  and  warranty  Is  a  useless  piece  of  paper 
which  no  one  respects. 

Unless  warranty  service  is  available  on  a 
reasonable  and  convenient  basis,  it  remains 
nothing  more  than  an  empty  promise.  I 
therefore  recommend: 

(1)  That  separate  repair  shops  be  estab- 
lished or  franchised  to  carry  through  on 
warranty  obligations  in  oommunltlee  where 
dealer  facilities  are  overloaded.  This  will 
provide  expanded  and  competitive  services 
for  warranty  customers. 

(2)  The  flat-rate  manual  method  of  cotn- 
pensation  to  the  dealer  or  repairman  liMuld 
be  subsituted  by  an  Improved  and  reallstlo 
hoxirly  schedule  based  on  prevailing  rates  In 
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the  area.  It  may  be  that  the  compensation 
for  automobile  rep«Urs  under  warranty  on  a 
piece-work  basis  result  in  unsatisfactory 
piecemeal  repairs. 

(3)  The  automobile  purchaser  should  be 
given  an  option  to  purchase  an  automobile 
with  either  a  90-day  warranty  or  the  two- 
year  warranty.  If  there  Is  a  substantial  sav- 
ing to  the  purchaser  with  the  shorter  war- 
ranty, a  lower  price,  a  great  number  of  pur- 
chasers will  take  the  shorter  warrarity.  The 
base  price  should  be  reduced  to  reflect  the 
lower  warranty.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  dealers  and  repairmen  to  render  better 
service  to  those  who  prefer  the  longer  war- 
ranty in  accordance  with  the  contract. 

(4)  Any  effort  to  limit  the  warranty  to  the 
first  purchaser  should  be  opposed.  Since  the 
original  purchaser  paid  for  the  warranty  in 
his  original  purchase  price,  the  manufacturer 
would  be  xinjustly  enriched  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  warranty  if  the  car  is  sold.  The 
termination  of  warranty  by  sale  may  compel 
the  seller  to  sell  the  automobile  only  through 
an  authorized  dealer  who  can  then  reinstate 
the  warranty  by  special  arrangements  with 
the  manufacturer.  The  private  sale  of  an 
automobile  within  the  customary  warranty 
period  would  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  defect. 
The  private  sale  of  late  model  automobiles  to 
persons  other  than  the  dealer  within  the 
customary  warranty  i>eriod  could  well  be- 
come Impractical — to  the  dealer's  advantage. 

And  while  I  am  here.  I  would  like  to  add 
one  more  thing.  It  is  p>oeslble  to  win  with  a 
warranty.  You  can  find  a  used  automobile 
completed  by  a  prudent  and  patient  owner — 
particularly  a  retired  person  who  had  the 
time  to  follow  through  on  his  warranty  and 
complete  the  vehicle.  A  housewife's  automo- 
bile carried  through  the  warranty  period  can 
also  be  a  good  deal.  I  have  seen  dozens  of 
housewives  complete  an  afghan  while  getting 
the  warranty  compiled  with. 

However,  if  one  purchases  a  used  car,  he 
must  carry  It  through  the  obsolescene  booby 
traps  Ingeniously  connived  into  the  auto- 
mobile. It  is  amazing  to  me  how  the  industry 
has  managed  to  develop  sealed  systems  of 
lubrication  which  delude  the  owner  Into  be- 
lieving his  car  Is  forever  lubricated.  My 
amazement  Is  even  greater  when  I  learned — 
the  hard  way — that  the  average  rubber  con- 
necting tubes  of  the  water  cooling  system  are 
designed  to  blow  up — not  all  together,  but 
one  by  one.  In  two  automobiles  of  my  experi- 
ence, the  Wow  up  occurred  whei^  these  parts 
had  obtained  the  age  of  about  28  months,  18 
days,  and  7'^  hours.  The  blow-up  schedule  is 
designed  to  drive  the  wise  guy  who  tries  to 
hold  his  car  at  least  until  It  Is  paid  off  Into 
the  new  car  salesroom  before  the  36-month 
loan  Is  cleared  up.  The  third  built-in  ob- 
solescence gimmick  is  the  wires  of  the  elec- 
trical system  which  are  designed  to  short  on 
different  days  of  the  same  obsolescence 
schedule. 

However,  if  you  can  effect  a  breakthrough 
of  these  obsolescence  booby  traps,  you  have 
an  automobile  which  can  just  about  run  for- 
ever. 

I  hope  this  Commission,  at  an  early  date, 
can  direct  Its  attention  to  the  built-in  ob- 
solescence which  is  skillfully  connived  to  re- 
duce the  life  expectancy  of  an  automobile 
and  keep  up  the  cycle  of  frequent  purchase 
and  perpetual  debt  for  those  consimiers  who 
are  taken  in  by  it. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  hope  that  legislation 
will  not  be  needed  in  this  field.  Legislation 
will  simply  add  red  tape.  Licensing  of  me- 
chanics or  repair  shops  would  involve  gov- 
ernment expenditure.  The  solution  lies  in  the 
enactment  of  workable  regulations  by  your 
agency. 

The  consumers  of  America  are  looking  to 
your  Commission  as  the  ultimate  watchdog 
of  their  interests.  They  only  want  fair  play 
at  the  market  place.  If  these  goals  cannot  be 
achieved  at  an  early  date,  the  millions  of 
Americans  Involved  In  this  critical  problem 
win  demand  corrective  legislation. 
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FBI  ACIIVITIES,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursSay,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  slaying  of  two  FBI  agents  here  In 
Washington  yesterday  highlights  once 
again  the  dangerous  role  played  by  all 
law-enforcement  officers,  whether  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local,  in  the  protection  of 
citizens  througl^out  the  Nation. 

The  extent  and  diversity  of  the  crime 
problem,  at  least  on  the  Federal  level, 
was  demonstrated  by  information  re- 
leased by  the  Justice  Department  on  De- 
cember 31,  detailing  the  results  of  activi- 
ties of  the  FBI  during  1968.  For  Instance, 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported,  in 
the  words  of  the  Justice  release,  that — 

All-time  highs  were  recorded  with  the  lo- 
cation Of  over  21,000  fugitives,  including 
over  30  notorious  felons  who  were  on  the 
FBI's  "Ten  Moet  Wanted  Fugitives"  list,  and 
the  recovery  of  some  27,000  automobiles  in 
FBI  cases. 

During  1968  convictions  in  FBI  cases 
reached  the  figure  of  13,000,  resulting  in 
actual,  suspended,  end  probationary 
sentences  totaling  over  46,000  years. 

For  the  economy  minded  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that-— 

Fines,  saving,  and  recoveries  in  FBI  in- 
vestigations during  the  year  reached  the  rec- 
ord figure  of  some  $335  million,  an  Increase 
of  approximately  $45  million  over  1967,  and 
a  return  of  $1.56  for  every  dollar  appropri- 
ated for  FBI  operations. 

In  the  FBI  drive  against  organized 
crime,  more  than  290  hoodlum,  gam- 
bling, and  vice  figures  were  convicted  for 
various  Federal  ofifenses,  compared  with 
206  during  1967,  and  over  800  still  await- 
ing trial  in  Federal  court. 

Of  equal  interest  is  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  report  which  deals  with  ex- 
tremist and  subversive  organizations  and 
individuals.  Under  the  heading  of  "Black 
Extremist  Investigations,"  the  Justice 
Department  release  states: 

The  growing  number  of  black  extremist 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States 
represent  a  potential  threat  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  Nation,  and  their  growth  has 
definitely  added  to  the  FBI's  work  in  the 
racial  intelligence  field.  Stokely  Carmichael, 
who  once  served  as  the  National  Chairman 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  was  expelled  from  that  organiza- 
tion in  August,  1968,  and  became  affiliated 
with  the  Black  Panther  Party,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  grown  tremendously  during 
the  past  year.  Its  members  are  armed  and 
at  their  meetings  they  are  taught  from  the 
works  of  Mao  Tse-Tung  of  Communist  China. 
Carmichael  is  presently  serving  as  f^lme 
Minister  of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  He  con- 
tinues to  travel  extensively  throughout  the 
country,  and  his  speeches  are  replete  with 
statements  calling  for  guerrilla  warfare  by 
black  communities. 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  there  has  also  been 
an  expansion  of  foreign  Influence  in  black 
extremist  groups,  and  this  phase  of  the  FBI's 
work  continues  to  receive  close  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  Commimist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  it  was  noted  that  this  organiza- 
tion had  its  ups  and  downs  in  1968.  While 
it  began  daily  publication  of  its  news- 
paper, the  Dally  World,  and  nominated 
and   ran  candidates  for   the   offices  of 
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President  and  Vice  President  in  the  1968 
national  elections,  the  Czechoslovaklan 
invasion  by  Soviet  and  Communist-bloc 
troops  introduced  an  element  of  dis- 
agreement among  Communist  Party, 
U.S-A.  members.  According  to  the  release, 
the  party  finally  supported  the  Invaslcwi 
as  a  blow  for  "freedom": 

The  uneasy  truce  existing  among  Party 
leaders  as  a  result  of  this  Convention  was 
subsequently  shattered  by  events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Party  leaders  from  two  major  Dis- 
tricts, acting  Independently.  Issued  press 
releases  strongly  denouncing  tbe  invasion  as 
unwarranted  Intervention.  Hall  immediately 
called  a  Special  National  Committee  meeting 
at  which  time,  after  considerable  behind-the- 
scene  maneuvers,  he  was  able  to  muster  suffi- 
cient strength  to  denounce  the  unilateral 
statements  of  these  leaders  and  further  en- 
dear himself  to  his  Soviet  masters  with  a 
pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  the  CPUSA 
endorses  the  invasion  as  a  blow  for  "free- 
dom." Hall's  statement  regarding  CPUSA 
support  of  the  above  Invasion  was  printed  In 
Soviet  publications  as  an  example  of  high- 
level  Marxlst-Leninlst  thinking. 

The  outright  espousal  of  violence  and 
terror  has  become  a  matter  of  policy  with 
some  Communist-infiltrated  and  New 
Left  groups  according  to  FBI  findings  in 
the  year  just  past.  The  report  states: 

Mr.  Hoover  commented  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  Increase  in  recent  months  In  bomb- 
ings and  burnings  of  public  buildings  and 
other  acts  of  terrorism.  Selective  Service 
boards  and  Navy  and  Army  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  units  have  been  the  foremost 
targets  of  these  acts.  New  Left  leaders  have 
constantly  exhorted  their  followers  to  aban- 
don their  traditional  role  of  "passive  dissent" 
and  resort  to  these  terroristic  tactics  as  a 
means  of  disrupting  the  defense  effort  and 
opposing  established  authority.  Publications 
of  the  New  Left  are  replete  with  articles  pro- 
posing the  bombings  of  draft  boards  and 
other  Government  installations,  and  litera- 
ture containing  detailed  diagrams  and  in- 
structions for  making  Incendiary  devices  has 
been  widely  disseminated  among  New  Left 
groups. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  New  Left  move- 
ment is,  of  course,  the  radical  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  which  figured  in 
the  Columbia  University  disgrace  last 
year.  The  report  continues: 

At  the  core  of  the  New  Left  movement  In 
the  United  States  Is  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  an  organization  which  became 
well  known  in  1968  for  Its  disruptyiw-  tactics 
at  a  number  of  universities. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
advocates  what  many  of  its  leaders  and  mem- 
bers call  revolutionary  communism.  Along 
this  line,  at  the  organization's  1968  national 
convention,  two  of  the  newly  elected  national 
officers  publicly  Identified  ihemselws  as  com- 
munist, "with  a  small  c,"  as  many  New  Left 
adherents  do  to  signify  that  while  they  are 
communists  they  are  a  brand  apart  from 
those  in  the  old-line  communist  movement. 

While  the  distinction  may  seem  important 
to  them.  It  is  Irrelevant  to  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica because  the  basic  objective  of  both  New 
Left  and  old-line  communists  and  their  ad- 
herents in  our  society  is  to  completely  de- 
stroy our  form  of  government. 

During  the  national  convention  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  held  In  June, 
1968,  at  Michigan  State  University,^  work- 
shop was  held  dealing  with  sabotage  and  ex- 
plosives. It  was  only  a  short  time  alter  this 
convention  that  the  wave  of  bombing  and 
arson  occurred  throughout  the  country. 

While  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  as  usual.  Is  attempting  to  infiltrate 
the  New  Left  movement,  the  pro-Chinese, 
violence-prone,  Marxist-Leninist  Progressive 
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LatKM-  Party  haa  made  progress  In  concen- 
trating Its  youth  prpgram  mainly  toward 
Infiltration  of  the  Stucients  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  The  ProgresslTe  Labor  Party  has  had 
considerable  success  and  one  result  of  its 
work  has  been  the  moiirement  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
from  an  anarchistic  oittlook  toward  a  Maolst- 
orlented,  Marxist- Lenlki is t  approach.  For  ex- 
ample, an  active  Progressive  Labor  Party 
member  In  the  Boetoa  area  holds  a  position 
of  prominence  on  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  National!  Interim  Committee. 

The  FBI  is  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts  during  the  past  year  in 
dealing  directly  with  the  mtmy  aspects 
of  crime  and  subversion  at  the  Federal 
level  and  in  assisting  State  and  local  au- 
thorities in  exchanging  pertinent  infor- 
mation. But  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  so  often 
pointed  out,  the  conicem  and  support  of 
the  American  publia  is  vitally  needed  if 
the  onslaught  of  crl|ne  is  to  be  stemmed 
and  reduced.  In  the'  case  of  the  slajrlng 
of  the  two  FBI  agents  cited  above,  a 
phone  call  to  the  pdlice  from  &n  apart- 
ment tenant  who  l^eard  noises  In  the 
attic  of,  |}is  building  while  watching  a 
TV_accqunt  of  a  rob^iery  in  his  neighbor- 
hood led  to  the  apprejhension  of  an  armed 
suspect  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

For  further  dissemination,  I  Include 
the  Justice  Department  release  of  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  on  the  activities  of  the 
FBI  during  the  pastj  year  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

RXTXABT  or  THX  U.S.   DVTAaTlCXNT  OF  JUSTICX, 

PmcxAL  BTTaxAU  or  lavEirriGATioN,  Tdksoat, 

P.M.  Dbckmbbi  31,  1998 

The  year  1968,  whl<^  was  msLrked  with  a 
multitude  of  crises  and  problems,  both  do- 
mestic and  International,  witnessed  outstand- 
ing advances  by  the  FBI  In  all  phases  of 
Its  operations.  Attortiey  Oeneral  Ramsey 
Clark  announced  today. 

PBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  that 
fines,  savings,  and  rec(^verles  in  FBI  Investi- 
gations during  the  year  reached  the  reccaxl 
figure  of  some  335  njlUlon  dollars,  an  In- 
crease of  approxlmat^y  45  million  dollars 
over  1967,  and  a  retuim  of  (1.58  for  every 
dollar  appropriated  for  FBI  operations.  All- 
time  highs  were  recorded  with  the  location 
of  over  31.000  fugitives.  Including  over  30 
notorious  felons  who  Were  on  the  FBI's  "Ten 
Most  Wanted  Fugltlvts"  list,  and  the  re- 
covery of  some  27.00Q  automobiles  in  FBI 
cases.  Of  the  fugitives  located,  nearly  3.000 
were  being  sought  at  the  specific  request  of 
state  and  local  authorities  for  Seeing  across 
state  lines  In  vlolationJ  of  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act.  EKirlng  the  12-mojith  period,  there  were 
some  13.000  conviction*  in  FBI  cases,  result- 
ing in  actual,  suspended,  and  probationary 
sentences  totaling  ovet  48,000  years. 


OSOANIZE 


CROCK 


Mr.  Hoover  commefated  that  the  FBI's 
drive  against  organizefl  crime  continued  to 
mount  during  Calendaf  Year  1968.  with  more 
than  290  hoodliun.  ganibllng.  and  vice  figures 
being  convicted  for  various  Federal  offenses, 
compared  with  206  during  1967.  and  over  800 
still  awaiting  trial  in  Federal  court. 

In  addition,  the  dissemination  by  the  FBI 
of  over  310.000  items  of  criminal  intelligence 
Information  to  other  F^eral.  state,  and  local 
law  enforcement  ageni:les  enabled  them  to 
.stage  more  than  780  r^ids.  arrest  some  4.400 
persons  Involved  In  ttie  operations  of  orga- 
nized crime,  and  seize  r  early  tl. 400.000  worth 
of  gambling  parapherni  klla  and  currency,  plus 
an  assortment  of  wedpons,  narcotics,  and 
stolen  property. 

Typical  of  what  hsfe  been  accomplished 
In  this  respect  was  a  sefies  of  raids  conducted 
by  FBI  Agents  and  N^w  York  State  Police 


during   1968,   wherein 


Information  obtained 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  FBI  sources  led  to  the  recovery  of  more 
than  $5,000,000  worth  of  famous  paintings, 
statuary,  and  stock  certificates  stolen  by  a 
Cosa  Nostra  burglary  ring  operating  in  the 
New  Tork-northem  Pennsylvania  area. 

Among  the  other  major  blows  aimed  at  the 
top  rackets  leadership  was  the  arrest  on 
November  26.  1988,  by  FBI  Agents  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra  "Commission"  member  Stefano 
Magaddlno  and  eight  of  his  underlings  in 
the  Buffalo  area  for  Interstate  gambling 
activities.  With  the  smashing  of  this  vast 
gambling  empire — some  of  whose  tentacles 
reportedly  extended  Into  portions  of  southern 
Canada — and  the  seizure  of  over  #500.000  In 
funds  belonging  to  the  ring,  bookmakers  as 
far  away  as  New  York  City  were  said  to 
have  been  forced  to  discontinue  their 
operations. 

John  Roeelll.  who  has  been  publicly  de- 
scribed as  a  former  lieutenant  of  the  notori- 
ous AI  Capone  gang,  and  five  of  his  accom- 
plices were  also  convicted  during  the  year 
in  connection  with  interstate  gambling  op- 
erations and  are  now  awaiting  sentencing. 
FBI  Agents  also  arrested  Riissell  Bufallno, 
a  ranking  La  Cosa  Nostra  official  In  the  e«kst- 
em  Pennsylvania  area,  on  December  5,  1968, 
for  conspiring  to  transport  some  $33,000 
worth  of  stolen  television  sets  from  New 
York  to  Pennsylvania.  Bufallno  Is  now 
awaiting  trial.  The  FBI  Director  also  noted 
the  conviction  of  William  Daddano,  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Chicago  La  Cosa  Nostra 
"family,"  and  five  associates  in  connection 
with  the  robbery  of  a  Franklin  Park,  Illinois, 
bank,  and  the  conviction  of  Pasquale  Massl, 
a  top  aide  in  the  Philadelphia  La  Cosa  Nostra 
"family,"  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  commit 
a  crime  on  a  Oovemment  reservation  and  at- 
tempting to  bribe  a  witness.  Daddano  has 
since  been  fined  $13,000  and  sentenced  to 
15  years'  imprisonment,  while  Massl  has  been 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison. 

Aladena  Pratianno,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a  "Mafia  executioner,"  was  also  con- 
victed during  the  year  for  conspiring  to  vio- 
late the  Fraud  against  the  Government 
Statute  In  connection  with  a  Federal  high- 
way project. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  commented  concerning  the 
June  19,  1968,  conviction  of  Antonio  Corallo, 
a  "captain"  In  the  New  York  City  La  Cosa 
Nostra  "family"  of  the  late  Thomas  Luchese, 
on  Interstate  bribery  and  conspiracy  charges 
arising  out  of  an  $800,000  contract  Issued  for 
the  cleaning  of  a  water  reserroir.  Sentenced 
to  three  years  in  Federal  prison,  Corallo  be- 
came the  fourth  ranking  member  of  the 
Luchese  "family"  to  be  either  arrested  or 
convicted  as  a  result  of  FBI  investigations 
within  an  eight-month  span.  Others  include 
John  Dloguardl,  sentenced  on  December  11, 
1967,  to  five  years  in  prison  for  his  partici- 
pation In  a  planned  bankruptcy  scheme; 
Vincent  Rao,  sentenced  on  December  28, 
1967,  to  five  years  in  prison  for  having  per- 
jured himself  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury; 
and  James  Plumerl,  indicted  May  10.  1968, 
for  allegedly  sharing  In  a  $47,500  series  of 
"kickbacks"  in  violation  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Because  of 
this  staggering  succession  of  blows  to  its 
top  leadership,  the  Luchese  "family"  has  yet 
to  replace  its  former  bead,  who  died  during 
July.  1967. 

GENKRAI.    CBIMIMAL    INVKSTICATIONS 

Mr.  Hoover  commented  that  the  Year  1968 
saw  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of 
general  criminal  Investigations  conducted  by 
the  FBI.  He  also  attributed  over  12,000  ar- 
rests by  the  FBI  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  information  furnished  by  crimi- 
nal informants.  Additionally,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $54,000,000  in  contraband 
and  stolen  merchandise  was  recovered  by  the 
FBI  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
based  on  Information  which  these  inform- 
ants ftirnlshed  to  the  FBI. 

The  FBI  Director  noted  that  the  increase 
in  military  commitments  on  the  part  of  the 
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United  States  has  also  caused  draft  law  vio- 
lations and  deserter  fugitive-type  Investiga- 
tions to  Increase  considerably.  During  the 
year  nearly  11,000  deserter  fugitives  were 
apprehended,  an  increase  of  some  3,600  over 
1967. 

With  regard  to  Selective  Service  violations, 
Bfr.  Hoover  commented:  "These  cases  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  failure  to  report  for 
physical  examination,  failure  to  report  for 
induction  and  other  similar  matters,  but 
involve  to  a  great  extent  the  burning  of  draft 
cards.  Interference  with  the  administration 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  demonstrations, 
and  other  widespread  protests." 

During  the  year,  nearly  800  individuals 
were  convicted  of  violations  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  including  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Spock. 
Yale  University  Chaplain  William  Sloane 
Coffin,  Jr.,  and  two  others,  for  conspiring  to 
aid,  abet,  and  counsel  evasion  of  the  dra/t. 
All  four  were  sentenced  to  two  years'  Impris- 
onment and  also  fined.  Shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  FBI  Agents  arrested  over  30 
individuals  In  the  greater  Chicago,  Illinois, 
area  and  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  area  in  con- 
nection with  a  scheme  designed  to  obtain 
illegal  draft  deferments. 

The  FBI  Director  noted  that  there  had 
been  a  continued  increase  In  the  number  of 
violations  reported  in  connection  with  frauds 
and  embezzlements  occurring  in  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  Federal  credit 
unions.  One  such  case  Involved  the  former 
president  of  a  small  bank  located  in  a  rural 
Alabama  community.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  brother,  a  former  director  of  the  same 
bank,  this  Individual  duped  the  entire  com- 
munity, caused  the  liquidation  of  the  bank, 
and  brought  economic  distress  to  the  towns- 
people. After  an  extensive  investigation  and 
a  two-week  trial,  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
lengthy  prison  term  and  fined  $40,000. 

Among  the  more  Important  categories 
within  the  investigative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
FBI  are  Investigations  involving  the  Federal 
Bribery  and  Fraud  Against  the  Oovemment 
Statutes.  An  example  of  one  of  the  many 
fraud  cases  concluded  by  the  FBI  during  the 
year  was  a  case  involving  the  Improper  charg- 
ing of  payroll  costs  In  excess  of  $1,000,000 
to  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Two  Individuals  entered  guilty  pleas  and  a 
third  was  found  guilty  by  a  Jury.  Another 
fraud  case  involved  loans  which  had  been 
made  to  purchase  homes  or  to  Improve  exist- 
ing homes,  which  loans  were  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  This  par- 
ticular investigation  Involved  over  160  loan 
transactions  and  resulted  In  49  convictions. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  commented  that  the  year 
1968  recorded  another  all-time  high  in  vlola- 
tloq^  of  the  Federal  Bank  Robbery  and  In- 
cidental Crimes  Statute.  The  year  saw  some 
2.600  robberies,  burglaries,  and  larcenies; 
however,  of  special  concern  is  the  fact  that 
robberies,  often  accompanied  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence, accounted  for  approximately  1,800  of 
these  violations. 

A  typical  case  occurred  on  May  22,  1968, 
when  three  armed  men  entered  a  bank  In 
Queens,  New  York,  and  at  gunpoint  obtained 
more  than  $337,000  in  bank  funds.  Less  than 
a  month  later,  on  June  8,  1968,  one  of  the 
susp)ects  was  arrested,  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
on  July  5,  1968,  the  remaining  two  Individ- 
uals were  arrested  In  Louisiana.  A  substantial 
amount  of  the  stolen  money  was  recovered 
and  the  robbers  are  now  awaiting  trial. 

Another  such  case  occurred  on  June  12, 
1968.  when  a  lone  gunman  robbed  a  bank  In 
South  Carolina  of  over  $8,000.  Prior  to  fiee- 
ing  the  bank,  this  robber  opened  fire  and 
wounded  four  bank  employees.  He  fled  In  a 
getaway  car  driven  by  a  second  individual. 
Thorough  and  Intensive  Investigation  at  the 
scene  of  che  robbery  by  FBI  Agents  developed 
Information  on  the  getaway  car  which  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  Identification,  location, 
and  the  swift  arrest  of  both  individuals. 
They  are  presently  serving  lengthy  prison 
terms. 
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Mr.  Hoover  also  spoke  concerning  two 
major  kldnaplngs  which  took  place  during 
the  year.  On  September  18.  1968.  the  seven- 
year-old  son  of  a  Chicago.  Illinois,  business- 
man was  abducted  as  he  was  returning  home 
from  school.  The  kidnapers  demanded  $126,- 
000  for  his  safe  return.  However,  two  days 
later  three  individuals  were  arrested  by  PBI 
Agents,  the  victim  was  returned  unharmed, 
and  no  ransom  money  was  paid.  All  three 
have  been  indicted  and  are  presently  await- 
ing trial  In  state  court. 

Another  kidnaping  occurred  during  the 
morning  of  August  28,  1968,  when  the  young 
son  of  a  California  banker  was  abducted  from 
his  home  and  ransom  in  the  amount  of  $250,- 
000  was  demanded.  During  the  early  morning 
hours  of  August  30,  1968,  the  kidnaper  fur- 
nished instructions  with  regard  to  the  pay- 
off. However,  before  the  ransom  money  was 
actually  paid,  FBI  Agents  arrested  the  In- 
dividual and  recovered  the  victim  unharmed. 
The  kidnaper  is  presently  awaiting  trial  in  a 
local  court. 

Another  very  interesting  investigation  in 
the  general  criminal  category  involved  a 
series  of  bombings  of  aircraft  and  vessels  of 
foreign  nations  engaging  in  trade  with  Cuba. 
These  bombings,  for  the  most  part,  occurred 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida  ports. 
Additionally,  cablegrams  had  been  received 
by  the  heads  of  state  of  several  countries 
threatening  them  with  the  bombing  of  their 
vessels  if  trade  with  Cuba  continued.  A  very 
extensive  investigation  resulted  in  nine  in- 
dividuals being  charged  with  conspiring  to 
violate  the  Crime  on  the  High  Seas  and  re- 
lated bombing  statutes  and  all  have  received 
substantial  prison  sentences. 

Automobile  theft  and  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  stolen  vehicles  continued  to  in- 
crease during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
many  individual  stolen  cars  transported  in- 
terstate, the  FBI  also  investigated  several 
auto  theft  ring  cases.  One  such  case  in  New 
Jersey  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  34  stolen 
vehicles  which  were  valued  at  over  $60,000. 
Another  such  case  In  the  State  of  Georgia  in- 
volved 32  vehicles  valued  at  over  $37,000. 

NATIONAL    CRIME    INrORMATION    CENTER 

The  year  witnessed  the  continuing  efforts 
of  the  FBI  to  render  all  assistance  possible 
to  law  enforcement  on  all  levels  through  the 
operation  of  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  a  computerized  system  which  stores 
Information  concerning  wanted  criminals 
and  stolen  property.  Including  vehicles,  guns, 
securities,  and  other  Identifiable  Items.  Mr. 
Hoover  commented  that  during  1968  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  20  additional  states 
were  afforded  direct  access  to  tl»e  National 
Crime  Information  Center  files  maintained 
at  FBI  Headquarters.  This  expanded  the  sys- 
tem's coverage  to  46  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Canada.  Instant  information 
provided  by  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  to  the  policeman  on  the  street  pro- 
vides an  Invaluable  tool  to  assist  him  in  his 
dally  confrontations  with  those  who  violate 
our  laws,  and  during  the  year  every  three 
seconds  of  each  day  the  computer  handled  a 
message  from  local,  state  or  Federal  police 
agencies. 

A  typical  example  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  immediate  availability  of  data 
stored  In  a  centralized  file  is  an  instance 
which  occurred  during  July,  1968,  In  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana.  Local  detectives  stopped 
a  vehicle  which  had  disregarded  a  stop  sign. 
The  person  had  aroused  the  officers'  suspi- 
cions and,  when  he  Identified  himself  with 
his  operator's  license,  an  Inquiry  was  made 
of  the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC).  Inmiedlately,  the  computer  In 
Washington  transmitted  a  message  to  Baton 
Rouge  identifying  the  individual  as  wanted 
by  the  PBI  in  connection  with  a  bank  rob- 
bery in  Queens,  New  York. 

The  system  not  only  also  aids  law  enforce- 
ment In  combatting  the  violent  criminal, 
but    also    affords    protection    to    victims    of 
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various  fraudulent  schemes.  As  one  example 
of  this,  in  1968  a  check  passer's  operation 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  use  of  NCIC 
data.  A  large  number  of  wortbleBS  checks  had 
been  passed  throughout  the  Western  United 
States  by  a  person  fraudulently  identifying 
himself  as  a  military  officer.  Extensive  in- 
vestigation by  the  PBI  developed  the  true 
Identity  of  this  person  and  information  con- 
cerning the  individual,  together  with  the  fact 
that  a  Pe(J#fB>«warrant  was  outstanding,  was 
plkaMUnthe  coinputerized  file.  The  mobility 
and  number  of  fictitious  names  being  used 
by  this  man  made  immediate  arrest  difficult. 
Shortly  alter  the  record  was  placed  In  file, 
the  Laramie,  Wyoming,  Police  Department, 
during  the  course  of  a  motorist  operator's 
license  check,  caused  an  NCIC  inquiry.  The 
Instantaneous  response  identified  the  motor- 
ist as  the  badly  wanted  check  i>asser  and 
he   was   immediately   placed   In   custody. 

THE    ROLE    or   THE    FBI    IN    CIVIL    DISORDERS 

Basically,  the  FBI  Director  stated,  the 
FBI's  responsibility  In  civil  disorders  is  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  Intelli- 
gence information  being  ever  alert  to  any  vio- 
lations of  Federal  laws  over  which  the  FBI 
has  Investigative  Jurisdiction.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  FBI  Is  furnished  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  prosecutive  considera- 
tion, and  In  those  Instances  where  life  and 
property  are  In  danger  appropriate  state  and 
local  authorities  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  protection  are  notified. 

BLACK    EXTREMIST    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  growing  number  of  black  extremist 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States 
represent  a  potential  threat  to  the  Internal 
security  of  the  Nation,  and  their  growth  has 
definitely  added  to  the  FBI's  work  in  the 
racial  Intelligence  field.  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
who  once  served  as  the  National  Chairman 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  was  expelled  from  that  organiza- 
tion in  August,  1968.  and  became  affiliated 
with  the  Black  Panther  Party,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  grown  tremendously  during 
the  past  year.  Its  members  are  armed  and 
at  their  meetings  they  are  taught  from  the 
works  of  MAO  Tse-tung  of  Communist  China. 
Carmlchael  Is  presently  serving  as  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  He  con- 
tinues to  travel  extensively  throughout  the 
country,  and  his  speeches  are  replete  with 
statements  calling  for  guerrilla  warfare  by 
black  communities. 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  there  has  also  been 
an  expansion  of  foreign  influence  in  black 
extremist  groups,  and  this  phase  of  the 
FBI's  work  continues  to  receive  close 
attention. 

COMMUNIST   PARTY.    U.S.A. 

Leaders  of  the  Communist  Party.  USA 
(CPUSA).  can  look  back  on  the  year  1968 
with  mixed  feelings,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover. 
On  the  pKJSltlve  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Party 
held  Its  Special  Convention  In  July.  1968; 
the  long-awaited  publication  of  Its  dally 
newspaper,  the  "Daily  World,"  commenced 
in  July.  1968;  and  the  Party  was  able  to 
nominate  and  run  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  In  the  1968 
National  elections.  On  the  debit  side,  how- 
ever, the  CPUSA  has  not  been  successful  In 
Its  efforts  to  substantially  increase  its  mem- 
bership, had  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  Its 
fxjllcles  as  a  result  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
crisis  in  August,  1968,  and  is  currently  dis- 
playing symptoms  of   factionalism. 

The  July,  1968,  Special  Convention  held  In 
lieu  of  the  regularly  scheduled  National  Con- 
vention was  greeted  with  opposition  from 
the  membership  as  the  Convention's  function 
was  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  Party  pro- 
gram and  the  1968  National  elections.  Gus 
Hall.  General  Secretary.  CPUSA.  through 
astute  political  maneuvering  and  conces- 
sions overcame  serious  attacks  on  his  lead- 
ership and  managed  to  avoid  a  threatened 
split  of  the  P.irty. 
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The  uneasy^  truce  existing  among  Party 
leaders  as  a  fesult  of  this  Convention  was 
subsequently  shattered  by  events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Party  leaders  from  two  major  Dis- 
tricts, acting  Independently.  Issued  press  re- 
leases strongly  denouncing  the  Invsislon  as 
unwarranted  Intervention.  Hall  Immediately 
called  a  Special  National  Committee  meet- 
ing at  which  time,  after  considerable  behind - 
the-scene  maneuvers,  he  was  able  to  muster 
sufficient  strength  to  denounce  the  unilateral 
statements  of  these  leaders  and  further  en- 
dear himself  to  his  Soviet  masters  with  a 
pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  the 
CPUSA  endorses  the  Invasion  as  a  blow  fcir 
"freedom."  Hall's  statement  regarding 
CPUSA  support  of  the  above  Invasion  was 
printed  In  Soviet  publications  as  an  example 
of  high-level  Marxist-Leninist  thinking. 

Even  regarding  the  National  election  issue. 
Hall  had  to  engage  in  fancy  political  loot- 
work.  Originally  he  Intended  that  he  would 
be  his  Party's  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President.  To  maintain  Party  harmony,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  step  aside  and  allow  relative 
unknowns  to  become  the  Party's  candidates. 

COMMUNIST-INFILTRATED   AND   NEW    LEFT 
GROUPS 

Mr.  Hoover  commented  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  recent  months  in  bomb- 
ings and  burnings  of  public  buildings  and 
other  acts  of  terrorism.  Selective  Service 
boards  and  Navy  and  Army  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  units  have  been  the  fore- 
most targets  of  these  acts.  New  Left  leaders 
have  consistently  exhorted  their  followers  to 
abandon  their  traditional  role  of  ■passive 
dissent"  and  resort  to  these  terroristic  tactics 
as  a  means  of  disrupting  the  defense  effort 
and  opposing  established  authority.  Publi- 
cations of  the  New  Left  are  replete  with 
articles  proposing  the  bombings  of  draft 
boards  and  other  Government  Installations, 
and  literature  containing  detailed  diagrams 
and  Instructions  for  making  Incendiary  de- 
vices has  been  widely  disseminated  among 
New  Left  groups. 

At  the  core  of  the  New  Left  movement  in 
the  United  States  Is  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society,  an  organization  which  be- 
came well  known  in  1968  for  its  disruptive 
tactics  at  a  number  of  universities. 

The  Studenu  for  a  Democratic  Society  ad- 
vocates what  many  of  its  leaders  and  mem- 
bers call  revolutionary  communism.  Along 
this  line,  at  the  organization's  1968  national 
convention,  two  of  the  newly  elected  national 
officers  publicly  identified  themselves  as  com- 
munist, "with  a  small  c."  as  many  New  Left 
adherents  do  to  signify  that  while  they  arc 
communists  they  are  a  brand  apart  from 
those  In  the  old-line  communist  movement. 
While  the  distinction  may  seem  Important 
to  them.  It  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica because  the  basic  objective  of  both  New 
Left  and  old-line  communists  and  their  ad- 
herents In  our  society  Is  to  completely  destroy 
our  form  of  government. 

During  the  national  convention  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  held  In 
June,  1968.  at  Michigan  State  University,  a 
workshop  was  held  dealing  with  sabotage  and 
explosives.  It  wrf  only  a  short  time  after 
this  convention  that  th?  wave  of  bombings 
and  arson  occurred  throughout  the  country. 
While  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States,  as  usual,  is  attempting  to  infiltrate 
the  New  Left  movement,  the  pro-Chinese, 
violence-prone.  Marxist-Leninist  Progressive 
Labor  Party  has  made  progress  In  concentrat- 
ing Its  youth  program  mainly  toward  Infil- 
tration of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  The  Progressive  Labor  Party  has  had 
considerable  success  and  one  result  of  its 
work  has  been  the  movement  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
from  an  anarchistic  outlook  toward  a  Maoist- 
oriented,  Marxist-Leninist  approach.  For  ex- 
ample, an  active  Progressive  Labor  Parly 
member  in  the  Boston  area  holds  a  position 
of  prominence  on  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  National  Interim  Committee. 
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POUCX  TRAINTNO 


Mr.  Hoover  cominei|ted  that  the  FBI.  In  an 
effort  to  keep  [Mce  Vlth  the  need  and  de- 
mand for  police  training,  expanded  Its  train- 
ing actlvltlea  to  a  ne^  high  during  the  year. 
The  Increased  tralnliig  activities  resulted  In 
not  only  a  record  nximber  of  schools,  hours 
of  Instruction  and  attendance,  but  also  In- 
volved an  extension  if  FBI  training  services 
Into  areas  which  wlf  help  the  local  p>ollce 
officer  cope  with  current  problems  In  han- 
dling his  day-to-day  Responsibilities,  Includ- 
ing numerous  lectur^  dealing  with  Police- 
Community  Relatlois.  During  the  year, 
training  assistance  Was  extended,  free  of 
charge,  to  municipal^  county  and  state  law 
enforcement  agencle*  through  some  6.500 
training  schools,  atteilded  by  over  197.000  of- 
ficers, from  recruits  to  superintendents,  and 
Involving  nearly  60.0<IO  hours  of  Instruction 
by  FBI  personnel. 

The  desire  of  the  pbllce  profession  to  have 
a  highly  qualified  cotps  of  mainagement  and 
command  personnel  1  was  demonstrated  by 
the  numerous  requests  for  the  services  of 
two-man  instructor  teams  from  FBI  Head- 
quarters who  are  esp^lally  qualified  to  pro- 
vide instruction  on  tl^e  problems  Involved  in 
organizing,  planning  j  and  supervising  a  law 
eoforcepaent  agency,  selecting  and  training 
pcrsoni)^^  administrative  problems  and  con- 
trols, developing  supervisory  and  executive 
officers,  related  probUems.  and  principles  of 
law  enforcement  on  the  management  level. 
The  schools,  which  are  usually  of  5  days' 
duration,  numbered  |131  during  19<J8,  and 
had  In  attendance  oier  5.000  police  execu- 
tives,  command   and  I  supervisory   personnel. 

The  FBI  EHrector  atso  stated  that  the  FBI 
Is  now  able,  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  lAct  of  1968,  to  develop 
and  handle  new  approaches  to  law  enforce- 
ment problems.  During  December,  1968.  a 
pilot  school  was  hel4  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  additional  schools  and  In- 
stitutes concerned  wl^h  topics  of  pertinence 
are  scheduled  for  earlf  1969. 

The  FBI  also  sponsored  and  conducted  283 
law  enforcement  conferences  throughout  the 
country  during  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, 1968,  on  wayt  and  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  rising  rate  c^f  crime  against  banks 
.ind  other  financial  |  Institutions.  Law  En- 
forcement officials  anjd  representatives  from 
banking  institutions)  totaling  over  29,000 
people  representing  biore  than  12,000  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  financial  establish- 
ments were  In  attendance. 

The  FBI  National  Academy  conducted  two 
classes  during  the  jeafr  resulting  In  the  grad- 
uation of  200  law  eiiforcement  officers.  In- 
cluding IS  from  foreign  countries  and  two 
from  Puerto  Rico.  Tq  date  5,435  police  offi- 
cers have  graduated  from  the  Academy,  in- 
cluding 181  graduate^  from  38  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  the  graduates  still  active  In  law 
enforcement.  27.7  percent  are  executive  heads 
of  their  agencies.         , 

COOPEXATION  AND  BKXVICS  riTNCTIONS 

As  1968  c&me  to  a|  close,  the  files  of  the 
FBI  Identification  Dljtrlslon,  which  serves  as 
a  national  repoeltorf  for  fingerprints  and 
other  related  data,  contained  more  than  190,- 
000,000  sets  of  fingerprints  representing  an 
estimated  82.000,000  persona.  During  the  year, 
over  28.000  fingerprint  cards  and  some  12.000 
miscellaneous  forms  were  processed  each 
working  day.  The  operations  of  the  Division 
also  resulted  in  the  identification  of  some 
32,000  fugitives  froiA  Justice,  an  aU-tlme 
high,  and  additional!^,  over  28.000  cases,  an- 
other all-time  high,  were  received  and  proc- 
essed for  latent  fingerprints. 

The  FBI  Disaster  Squad  rendered  on-tbe- 
scene  assistance  in  identifying  the  victims  of 
seven  major  disasters  Including  an  explosion, 
a  ship  collision,  a  bus  accident,  and  four  air- 
plane crashes.  In  th#se,  79  percent  of  the 
victims   from   wbmn   fingerprints   were   ob- 
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talned  were  positively  Identified  by  finger- 
prints. 

During  the  year,  the  FBI  Laboratory,  whose 
facilities  are  available  at  no  charge  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, received  some  248.000  specimens  of  evi- 
dence on  which  approximately  347.000  scien- 
tific examinations  were  conducted,  both 
marked  increases  over  1967. 
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ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  disser- 
tation on  the  reform  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege was  reported  by  Richard  Cotten's 
Conservative  Viewpoint  last  November 
20-21,  1968. 

Mr.  Cotten's  report  contains  additional 
research  from  the  Dan  Smoot  Report 
which  warns  of  the  loss  of  voice  to  small 
States  by  the  presently  proposed  popular 
vote  election. 

As  Americans,  we  have  lived  well,  pros- 
pered, and  progressed  well  under  our 
Constitution  for  over  190  years,  we  must 
think  long  before  overthrowing  it  for 
some  untested  theory.  Ours  may  not  be 
perfect — but  where  is  there  one  better? 

Mr.  Cotten's  report  follows : 

Let's  Start  Euection  Retorm  Now 

This  Is  Richard  Cotten  bringing  you  Con- 
servative Viewpoint. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  there  are  going  to  be 
major  drives  by  all  "liberal"  forces  to  see 
that  we  have  what  they  are  going  to  call  elec- 
tion reforms,  in  an  effort  to  do  away  with 
the  method  by  which  we  elect  the  President. 
Most  Americans  do  not  understand  how  we 
elect  a  President.  I  don't  know  but  what  you 
could  include  me  In  that  category.  It  is  very 
complex.   But  there  are  reasons  for  It. 

It  represents  one  more  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  to  prevent  our  hav- 
ing direct  representation.  We  were  not  In- 
tended to  be  a  democracy.  We  were  founded 
as  a  Republic.  Now.  when  they  created  a  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  the  separate  sovereign 
Christian  Commonwealths— some  large,  some 
small — were  each  very  Jealous  of  their  powers. 
Obviously,  they  would  not  agree  to  any  meth- 
od of  elections  by  a  direct  vote,  because  all 
of  the  power  would  have  been  vested  in  the 
largest  states. 

It  is  obviously  un-American  to  try  to  tam- 
per with  this  method  to  the  detriment  of  the 
separate  sovereign  states.  There  is  a  reason 
why  we  have  the  Electoral  College,  but  we 
should  recognize  that  it  has  not  functioned 
as  it  should.  Now  I  have  a  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port that  I  want  to  share  with  you  on  this 
broadcast,  and  the  next,  because  I  believe 
this  message  is  vital.  We  need  to  become 
sufficiently  informed  so  that  we  can  make 
an  intelligent  presentation  of  what  we  be- 
lieve, especially  when  writing  to  Senators, 
Congressmen,  Editors,  and  all  others  we  hope 
to  Influence.  If  we  don't  take  the  Initiative, 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  direct  vote  for 
the  President. 

If  we  do,  only  four  states  out  of  the  fifty 
will  be  necessary  to  elect  a  President;  New 
York,  California,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 
The  big  state  machines  will  control  this, 
using  Federal  money.  If  you  please,  and  you 
will  have  "democracy"  but  something  will 
have  happened  to  the  Republic!  So  we  bad 
better  be  very  cautious  In  changing  the 
Electoral  College,  although  the  strange  part 
is  that  we  agree  that  it  needs  a  change. 


Now,  Dan  Smoot  has  applied  himself 
diligently  to  this  problem,  and  I  am  glad  to 
bring  you  his  report  on  It.  I  hope  more  of 
our  listeners  will  subscribe  to  his  report.  The 
Constitution  Is  his  only  measuring  stick, 
and  all  his  material  is  documented. 
the  dan  smoot  report 
Let's  start  election  reform  now 

From  their  vast  knowledge  of  history,  the 
American  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  un- 
limited political  power  cannot  safely  be 
trusted  to  anyone — not  to  appointed  officials 
of  government,  not  to  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  not  to  the  people  themselves. 
Hence,  they  devised  a  system  to  control  po- 
litical power  by  dispersing  and  balancing  It 
so  that  too  much  power  could  not  be  con- 
centrated In  any  one  place. 

The  power  of  large  states  was  balanced 
against  that  of  small  ones.  Some  power  was 
taken  from  states  and  given  to  the  federal 
government,  and  state  governments  were 
given  some  control  over  federal  power. 

The  federal  goTemment  was  divided  Into 
three  branches,  each  with  a  check  on  the 
power  of  the  others;  but  only  one-half  of  one 
of  the  three  branches  was  answerable  di- 
rectly to  the  people. 

State  legislatures  were  given  power  to 
choose  U.S.  presidential  electors  and  U.S. 
Senators.  (Of  course  this  has  recently  been 
changed  in  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  have 
stepped  away  from  the  Constitutional  foot- 
prints.— Ed.]  The  President  and  Senators 
were  given  power  to  choose  members  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  federal  government. 
Only  the  House  of  Representatives,  elected 
by  the  people,  was  to  be  directly  answerable 
to  the  people.  The  people's  control  over  the 
other  two-and-one-half  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government  was  to  be  indirect,  through 
their  state  legislatures. 

By  thus  balancing  federal  power  against 
state  power,  and  dividing  federal  power  Into 
three  branches,  each  actmg  as  a  counter- 
weight upon  the  others,  the  Constitution 
created  a  federal  system  In  which  the  people, 
through  retaining  ultimate  political  power 
over  all  agents  and  agencies  of  government, 
were  themselves  protected  from  demagogu- 
ery,  mob  psychology,  corruption,  and 
fraud,  which  are  fatal  weaknesses  of  direct 
popular  government. 

The  perfection  of  our  federal  system  was 
seriously  impaired  when  the  17th  Amend- 
ment (adopted  in  1913)  provided  for  direct 
popular  elections  of  U.S.  Senators.  It  has 
also  been  impaired  by  the  present  method  of 
electing  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents.  The 
method  evolved  illegally,  because  state  leg- 
islators became  subservient  to  political  par- 
ties, and  surrendered  to  those  parties  an  im- 
portant responsibility  which  the  Constitu- 
tion assigns  to  state  legislatures.  (There  are 
few  things  we  could  do  of  greater  importance 
than  to  get  them  to  reverse  the  17th  Amend- 
ment. Of  course,  I  know  that,  at  the  moment, 
that  is  not  politically  feasible.  Most  living 
Americans  do  not  even  realize  that,  until  the 
passage  of  the  17th  Amendment,  U.S.  Sen- 
ators were.  In  fact,  appointed  by  the  State 
legislatures.  They  were  not  subject  to  popular 
vote.  Now  they  are  exactly  like  the  House 
of  Representatives — only  for  six  years,  in- 
stead of  two!  And  this  means  that  the  States, 
themselves,  lack  any  representation.  This  is 
why  ~ve  have  had  no  "watch  dogs"  watching 
out  for  State  Sovereignty  and  States'  Rights, 
since  the  Senators  are  now  elected  by  the 
same  "masses",  if  you  please,  that  elect  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. — 
Ed.) 

One  of  the  knottiest  problems  solved  by 
the  American  Founding  Fathers  when  writ- 
ing our  Constitution  was  that  of  balancing 
representation.  If  small,  thinly  populated 
states  were  given  equal  representation  (in 
the  federal  government)  with  populous 
states,    a    small    minority    of    people    could 
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dominate  a  huge  majority.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  states  were  given  representation 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population,  small  states 
would  have  practically  no  voice. 

Framers  of  our  Constitution  devised  a 
magnificent  means  of  balancing  the  power 
of  big  and  small  states — keeping  large  states 
from  politically  swallowing  up  small  states, 
while  preventing  minority  populations  in 
small  states  from  dominating  majority  popu- 
lations In  large  ones.  All  states,  regardless  of 
size,  have  equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  House,  their  representation  is  based 
on  size  of  population.  This  same  balance  was 
prescribed  for  electing  Presidents.  All  states 
have  two  electoral  college  votes  for  President 
to  match  this  representation  in  the  Senate — 
plus  enough  electoral  votes  to  match  their 
representation  in  the  House. 

In  all,  the  50  states  now  have  100  Senators 
and  436  Representatives  in  Congress.  Hence, 
they  have  635  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  23rd  Amendment 
(adopted  In  1961)  gives  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia three  electoral  votes — making  the 
total  electoral  votes  538.  To  win  an  election, 
a  presidential  candidate  must  receive  a  ma- 
jority (270)  of  electoral  votes.  (This  has 
Just  happened.  We  saw  the  key  state  of  Il- 
linois, as  it  swung  toward  Richard  Nixon, 
provide  sufBclent  votes  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege so  that  we  knew  he  would  be  our  next 
President. — Ed.] 

The  Constitution  requires  state  legislatures 
to  appoint  presidential  electors.  |But  we  don't 
do  It  that  way  any  more.  Did  you  know? — 
EkI.I  The  first  seven  Presidents  were  elected 
in  compliance  with  this  requirement. 

By  the  time  Andrew  Jackson  ran  for  his 
second  term  (1832),  political  parties  had  be- 
come so  strong,  and  partisan  feeling  so  bitter, 
that  political  parties,  which  controlled  state 
legislators,  began  usurping  the  legislators' 
duty  to  appoint  presidential  electors,  j  If  you 
haven't  had  our  Program  No.  253,  we  suggest 
you  send  for  it  to  learn  what  George  Wash- 
ington had  to  say  on  the  dangers  of  "Party" — 
Ed.) 

As  the  system  now  works,  each  political 
party  chooses  its  own  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  and  its  own  electors. 

In  some  states,  candidates  and  electors  of 
all  parties  are  listed  on  ballots.  Most  states, 
however,  have  too  many  electors  to  list,  so. 
Just  the  names  of  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  are  on  ballots. 

In  November,  every  leap  year,  voters  go  to 
the  polls,  most  thinking  they  are  voting  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates; 
but  they  are  not.  They  cannot.  Voters  vote 
only  for  presidential  electors,  whose  names 
are  often  not  even  on  the  ballot.  Hence, 
"presidential  election  day"  is  not  the  day 
when  a  President  is  elected.  It  Is  the  day 
when  presidential  electors  are  elected.  The 
presidential  candidate  whose  electors  get  a 
plurality  (highest  number)  of  popular  votes 
cast  in  a  state  on  "presidential  election  day" 
will  later  get  all  of  that  state's  electorlal 
votes. 

Later  In  mid-December,  when  elected  elec- 
tors meet  in  their  respective  states  and  cast 
their  votes  for  their  party's  candidates.  Early 
In  January,  the  electoral  votes  from  all  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
opened  and  counted  at  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress.  This  constitutes  the  official  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

As  created  by  the  Constitution,  the  elec- 
toral college  system  Is  a  superb  means  of 
electing  the  two  highest  officials  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  gave  the  people  rather 
effective,  indirect  control  (through  their  state 
legislatures)  of  presidential  elections,  the 
framers  knowing  that  direct  control  by  the 
people  Is  a  practical  impossibility. 

As  it  is  used  (or  abused),  however,  the 
electoral  college  system  is  a  travesty  on  the 
el^tive  process.  A  candidate  who  gets  a 
distinct  minority  of  popular  votes  can  now 
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receive  an  overwhelming  maiorlty  of  elec- 
toral votes,  because  of  the  wlnner-take-all 
practice  of  giving  all  of  a  state's  electoral 
votes  to  the  man  who  gets  a  mere  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote.  Hence,  political  parties 
tend  to  cater  to  organized  voting  blocs  In 
key  cities  of  key  states.  [You  can  see  why 
we  are  going  to  have  to  be  knowledgeable, 
if  we  are  to  infiuence  others,  and  most  par- 
ticularly our  Congressmen  and  Senators,  In 
order  to  avoid  pure   "democracy". — Ed.] 

Direct,  p>opular  election  of  the  President 
would  produce  an  even  worse  condition: 
then,  presidential  candidates  would  con- 
centrate almost  exclusively  on  the  mass  of 
votes  piled  up  in  a  few  large  cities,  virtually 
disenfranchising,  for  presidential  elections, 
voters  in  rural  or  thinly  populated  areas. 
{Just  think  of  what  that  would  mean  In 
New  York  State  as  you  consider  the  various 
minority  ethnic  groups  concentrated  there 
In  that  most  populous  state.  New  York 
City  now  has  1  in  every  8  on  the  Welfare 
rolls!  (If  you  haven't  read  it,  you  would 
find  some  interesting  relative  facts  in  our 
Program  No.  274-275  on  "Chaos  in  New 
York".)  If  we  come  to  "One  man — One 
Vote,"  as  will  be  urged,  there  will  be  only 
four  states  needed  to  elect  the  President: 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California  and 
Illinois — and  these  four  are  fast  becoming 
"Welfare  States."  Just  think  that  through! 
—Ed.  I 

An  ideal  solution  would  be  a  return  to 
the  brilliant,  constitutional  system  of  elect- 
ing Presidents;  but  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
people  could  not  be  persuaded  to  "give  up 
their  privilege  of  voting  for  a  President." 
There  is  still,  however,  an  available,  consti- 
tutional solution,  which  can  be  achieved  by 
state  action. 

Each  state  should  require  the  appointment 
of  one  slate  of  presidential  electors,  by  the 
state  legislature,  as  the  Constitution  speci- 
fies. One  elector  should  be  selected  for  each 
congressional  district  and  required  by  law 
to  cast  the  one  electoral  vote  of  that  district 
for  the  presidential  candidate  who  receives 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  dis- 
trict. Two  at-large  electors  should  be  ap- 
pointed In  each  state,  to  correspond  with 
the  two  U.S.  Senators.  TTiese  two  electors 
should  be  required  by  law  to  cast  their  two 
votes  for  the  presidential  candidate  who  re- 
ceives a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  In  the 
state. 

This  would  eliminate  the  winner-take-all 
practice,  which  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
present  system;  and  it  would  preserve  the 
geographical  distribution  of  political  power 
which  the  Constitution  prescribed.  In  elect- 
ing a  President,  small  or  thinly  populated 
states  would  have  strength  equal  to  their 
strength  in  electing  members  of  the  national 
Congress,  which  is  what  the  Constitution 
intended. 

For  years.  Senator  Karl  Mundt  (South 
Dakota  Republican)  has  sponsored  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  accomplish  what 
would  be  accomplished,  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  by  the  state  legislation  I 
recommend.  An  additional  virtue  of  the  plan 
I  suggest  is  that  it  would  restore  to  state 
legislatures  some  ol  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity they  originally  had. 

Senator  Mundt's  proposal — supported  by 
conservatives,  moderates,  and  even  many 
liberals  in  Congress — has  broader  approval 
than  any  other  effort  ever  made  to  change 
our  presidential-election  system  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Yet,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  Congress  will  ever  approve  the 
Mundt  amendment.  More  than  200  efforts  to 
change  the  system  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  failed. 

So,  Instead  of  csntmuing  to  look  to  Wash- 
ington tor  action,  concerned  Americans  in 
every  state  should  start  now  informing  and 
persuading    their    state    governments;    and 
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they  should  keep  the  pressure  on  to  assure 
that  state  election  laws  are  changed  before 
the  next  presidential  election  year. 

To  repeat:  we  need  in  each  state  a  law 
requiring  the  state  legislature  to  appoint  a 
slate  of  presidential  electors,  one  elector  for 
each  congressional  district,  two  at-large  elec- 
tors for  the  entire  state — each  district  elector 
bound  to  give  his  one  vote  to  the  presidential 
candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  in  his  district,  the  two  at-large 
electors  bound  to  give  their  two  votes  to  the 
candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  state. 

Present  this  idea  to  every  organization  you 
belong  to.  including  political  organizations 
you  may  have  worked  with  during  the  cam- 
paigns this  year.  Remember,  this  is  not  a 
partisan  proposal.  It  is  not  even  "controver- 
sial" in  the  sense  that  conservatives  and 
liberals  automatically  take  opposite  sides.  It 
is  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  presidential- 
election  system  that  most  Americans — lib- 
erals and  conservatives;  Democrats.  Repub- 
licans, and  American  Independents— will  ap- 
prove, once  they  understand  it. 

Working  on  a  project  to  get  state  legis- 
latures to  act  on  this  proposal  should  be 
especially  beneficial  to  the  new  American 
Independent  Party.  It  is  a  cause  important 
enough  to  hold  the  organization  together, 
and  to  give  party  workers  something  con- 
strucitve  to  do,  putting  them  in  contact  with 
other  political  leaders  in  the  precincts,  ciUes, 
counties,  and  states. 

This  is  also  a  project  suitable  for.  and 
worthy  of,  the  support  of  other  kinds  of 
organizations:  civic  clubs,  study  and  discus- 
sion groups,  church  groups,  patriotic  soci- 
eties, historical  societies,  veterans  organiza- 
tions, business  associations,  labor  unions. 

Write  to  your  U.S.  Representative  and  to 
your  two  U.S.  Senators  to  see  whether  they 
approve  this  plan.  If  they  do,  ask  them  to 
support  it   publicly. 

Write  your  state  representatives  and  sena- 
tors (or  talk  with  them  in  person) ,  and  enlist 
their  support. 

Try  to  get  your  local  newspapers  inter- 
ested. Write  letters  to  the  editors,  explaining 
and  supporting  presidential-election  reform 
at  the  state  level 

Present  this  Idea  to  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  and  to  public  speakers  who  you 
think  would  be  interested  in  supporting  it. 
I  We  are  glad  to  be  doing  our  p.ari!— Ed.) 

In  every  presidential  election  year,  interest 
in  changing  our  presidential-election  system 
is  intense;  but  nothing  is  ever  done,  because 
interest  subsides  after  the  election.  [Well, 
this  is  one  year  when  I,  personally,  think 
that  the  pressure  will  keep  building.  It  would 
be  well  for  us  to  get  this  splendid  idea  In 
motion  now.  rather  than  wait  for  other 
"democratic  "  plans  to  get  all  the  publicity. 
They  are  already  stressing  "One  Man — One 
Vote",  which  sounds  fine  to  the  politically 
Inexperienced. — Ed.  | 

We  should  not  let  Interest  subside  this 
year.  We  can  get  the  Job  done  before  1972, 
if  we  will  begin  now  and  keep  on  keeping 
on  until  it  is  accomplished. 

Let  us  all  encourage  this,  in  whatever  ways 
we  can,  wherever  we  can.  This  could  be  a  big 
step  toward  Representative  Government,  un- 
der the  Constitution.  It  can  be  accomplished. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  a 
by-product  from  this,  as  more  people  learn 
the  facts  of  the  17th  Amendment.  As  far  as 
I  know  Mary  Davison  in  her  Council  for 
Statehood  is  the  only  Patriot  in  America 
who  continually  harps  on  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  representation.  In  some  states  the 
elective  bodies  meet  only  once  every  two 
years,  and  then  for  a  period  of  only  a  few 
weeks.  Why  are  our  State  bodies  not  working 
in  many  of  the  State  Houses,  working  for 
'the  interests  of  the  State,  and  fighting  the 
growing  controls  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Power   keeps  flowing   to  Washington,   be- 
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c*uj«  we  don't  irate?!.') One  of  the  reasons  we 
b*T«  come  to  thla  pMi,  U  the  17th  Amend- 
ment, whereby  the  t7.S.  Senators  are  no 
longer  accountable  to  the  State  leglalatures. 
Much  of  the  move  toward  One  World  Power 
could  not  have  come  about.  If  th»  States  had 
not  lost  their  representation.  This  is  only 
dimly  understood — piobably  not  by  1%  of 
the  population. 

We  hope  many  of  ^ou  will  want  to  Join 
with  us  in  active  resistance  to  the  growing 
centralisation  of  powfr  in  our  nation.  This 
Is  conatruetlve  actioni  everyone  can  have  a 
part  In.  We  believe  tiat  conservative  view- 
point has  been  helpful  in  informing  many^ff 
our  citlsens,  in  helping  many  to  swing  fro 
"liberalism"  to  appreclfition  of  Constltutlor 
restraints.  We  ask  all  who  can  to  Join  wif 
lis  in  helping  to  awaken  America.  As  you  do, 
please  realize  that  we  can  have  no  sponsors 
other  than  you,  and  your  gifts  are  essential  to 
keep  us  on  the  air.  We  also  encourage  your 
subscribing  to  Dan  Smoot's  "Report."  There 
Is  nobody  in  America  stronger  for  Constitu- 
tional restraints,  and  he  knows  his  subject. 
We  are  glad  to  work  wjth  him  on  this  project 
to  enlighten  AmerlcaniB  and  begin  to  restore 
Constitutional  Govern;  nent  to  our  land. 
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ASTRONAUT  FRANK  BORMAN*S  AD- 
VICE TO  AMERICAN  YOUTH 


January  9,  1969 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  FOR  18-YEAR- 
OLD  crnzENs 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jafiuary  9,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  tod^y  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendpient  to  the  Consti- 
tution extending  thejright  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  agejor  older. 

This  is  the  same  resolution  that  was 
introduced  last  yeari  by  Senators  Mans- 
FiKLD  and  DiRKSEN  and  cosponsored  by  43 
Senators. 

Their  participation  in  the  New  Hsunp- 
shire  primary  and  ort  through  to  Wiscon- 
sin. Oregon,  and  Califomia  demonstrated 
that  the  young  men  and  women  of 
America  were  ahea^l  of  their  govern- 
ment and  thought  ci  early  on  matters  of 
principle.  I  believe  tiiey  should  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  1o  take  part  in  our 
political  process  by  granting  them  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  s  ge  of  18. 

Beyond  the  mattei  of  political  partici- 
pation are  the  plaii  facts  that  many 
young  Americans  at,  the  age  of  18  hold 
respKjnsible  jobs,  oljten  are  tlie  chief 
breadwinner  of  a  household,  frequently 
have  families  of  theii  own.  and  bear  arms 
for  their  country.  If  hey  are  called  upon 
to  serve  in  the  Armjd  Forces,  18-year- 
olds  certainly  should  have  the  right  to 
vote. 

In  my  judgment,  the  demonstrations 
organized  and  held  by  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly effective  a^  forces  for  change 
in  this  country.  I  thii^k  it  is  essential  that 
we  recognize  the  imi^rtance  of  their  ef- 
forts to  make  our  government  and  our 
political  processes  ihore  resiponsive  to 
contemporary  needs  i  by  allowing  young 
men  and  women  the  Iright  to  vote  at  the 
age  of  18. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  give  this  legislation  a  high 
priority  during  this  ffission. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  joint  meeting  of  Cbngress,  honoring 
Col.  Prank  Borman,  Capt.  James  Lovell, 
and  Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Anders,  our  col- 
leagues, the  galleries,  and  the  Nation 
through  television  and  radio,  were 
thrilled  to  meet  and  hear  these  great 
American  patriots.  Colonel  Borman,  as 
commander  of  the  flight,  and  speaking 
for  his  fellow  astronauts,  delivered  a 
masterful  message  depicting  some  of  the 
highlights  of  their  pioneering  flight  to 
the  moon. 

Three  years  ago  Colonel  Borman  par- 
ticipated in  another  historic  space  flight 
in  successfully  orbiting  the  globe  206 
times,  covering  5.8  million  mUes  in  14 
days. 

In  January  1966  after  that  historic 
flight,  the  city  of  his  birth,  Gary,  Ind., 
honored  him  in  a  mammoth  tickertape 
parade  and  also  with  a  mass  meeting 
of  over  6,000  schoolchildren  in  the  Gary 
Memorial  Auditorium.  At  that  time  Colo- 
nel Borman  conveyed  a  message  to  this 
great  gathering  of  admiring  youth.  I 
only  wish  that  every  American  school 
child  could  have  heard,  or  some  day 
read,  the  advice  Astronaut  Bormfin  gave 
to  the  youth  of  his  native  city.  I  wish  to 
incorporate  with  my  remarks  the  mes- 
sage given  by  Colonel  Borman  as  re- 
printed in  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Tribune 
in  January  1966,  repeating  verbatim  his 
advice  to  American  youngsters,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Col.  PaANK  Bokman's  Advick  to  thi  Youth 
or  Oabt,  Ind. 

Always  at  school  assemblies  someone  has 
advice  for  the  teenagers  and  youngsters,  so 
I,  too,  have  a  lltle  advice  for  you,  based  on 
my  years  of  experience.  I  was  for  3  years  a 
teacher  at  the  Military  Academy — West 
Point — from  19S7  to  1960. 

You  must  get  a  good,  solid,  basic  educa- 
tion. I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
being  very  sincere.  I  would  like  to  list  sev- 
eral things  I  would  do  if  I  could  relive  my 
youthful  days. 

EDOCATION 

(1)1  would  do  everything  in  my  capability 
to  continue  my  education  on  through  high 
school  and  preferably  Into  college.  ThoM 
doors  won't  open  any  more  without  diplomas 
and  you  must  have  a  good,  basic  background. 

PATKIOnSM 

(2)  I  would  be  patriotic.  I  would  have  a 
sense  of  duty  to  my  country,  to  my  school, 
to  my  city,  and  to  my  State.  I  think  it  Is 
extremely  important  that  we  keep  this  sense 
of  being  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  hope 
you  all  have  it,  and  I  hope  you  never  lose  it. 

\  RELIGION 

(3)  I  wo\ild  be  religious.  This  sometimes 
seems  to  be  out  of  date,  but  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  lay  reader  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
continue  your  religion.  I  hope  that  none  of 
you  ever  feel  ashamed  to  have  and  to  pro- 
fess a  basic  belief  In  God.  This  is  important. 
BeUeve  me  again  as  this  is  coming  from  an 
oldster  now,  but  If  I  were  starting  all  over,  I 
would  make  sure  that  I  Jiad  that. 


HOMO* 

(4)  The  next  thing  I  wo\ild  do  Is  make 
sxire  I  had  a  sense  of  honor.  I  would  be  hon- 
est with  my  fellow  Americans,  with  my  fel- 
low students,  with  my  teachers,  and  I  would 
be  honest  with  myself.  Again,  these  basic 
old  virtues  have  not  grown  obsolete. 

PRIDC 

(5)  I  think  the  next  one  is  something 
often  overlooked,  but  I  would  have  a  sense 
of  pride  In  myself.  I  would  go  around  with 
my  head  held  high.  I  would  keep  myself 
neat.  I  would  be  very  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  clttsen  of  this  wonderful  country. 

These  are  Just  a  few  words  of  advice  for 
you.  I  hope  you  take  them  seriously,  and  I 
hope  you  think  about  them  once  in  a  whUe. 


THE  AWFUL  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
U.S.  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  9.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  its  November  issue,  the  Readers  Digest 
had  an  article  entitled,  "The  Awful 
Truth  About  the  U.S.  Post  Office." 

In  light  of  the  many  recent  comments 
on  reform  in  the  Post  Office  and  the  in- 
terest in  this  subject  expressed  by  the 
Postmaster-General-designate,  I  include 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  AwroL  Truth  About  the  U.S.  Post 

OmcE 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

(Note. — Its  equipment  is  antique,  its  man- 
agement is  without  management  authority, 
Its  employes  know  their  futiire  Is  a  blind 
alley.  The  time  has  come  to  overhaul  the 
entire  system.) 

Let's  begin  this  article  with  a  supposition. 
SuppKMe  somebody  tried  to  sell  you  stock  In 
a  certain  corporation,  and  when  you  investi- 
gated the  company  you  discovered  that: 

Most  of  its  equipment  was  30  to  100  years 
old,  and  it  had  no  plans  or  fimds  for  mod- 
ernization. 

Its  management  was  not  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  unlooB  In  any  important  matters. 
Agreements  on  wages  and  hours  were  reached 
through  a  weird  bargaining  ritual  in  which 
the  union's  chief  tactic  was  to  put  personal 
pressures  on  key  members  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  company's  prices  were  set  in  much 
the  same  way — through  pressures  put  on 
the  board  of  directors  by  the  people  who  buy 
the  company's  services. 

It  was  losing  a  bUllon  dollars  a  year 
through  sheer  nxlsmanagement  and  misdirec- 
tion. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  you  wouldn't,  of 
course,  want  to  own  any  of  the  company's 
stock.  But  the  fact  is  that  as  a  taxpayer 
you  are  already  saddled  with  a  share  of  it — 
for  the  "company"  is  the  United  States  Post 
Office. 

Last  J\me,  with  the  aid  of  five  leading 
management-consulting  and  accounting 
firms,  the  prestigious  Kappel  Commission 
(appointed  by  the  P*resldent  and  known  by 
the  name  of  its  chairman,  Frederick  R.  Kap- 
pel, former  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  chairman)  completed  a  searching 
look  at  our  postal  operation.  Its  report  came 
to  this  general  conclusion:  The  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  is  run  in  violation  of  vir- 
tually every  commonsense  principle  of  mod- 
ern management.  Moreover,  merely  by  putting 
its  operation  under  normally  efficient  man- 
agement, we  could  both  take  it  off  the  tax- 
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payers'  backs — that  Is,  wipe  out  Its  annual 
billion -dollar  deficit— and  give  ourselves  the 
finest  in  computerized,  mechanized,  cus- 
tomer-oriented mall   service. 

BefOTe  looking  at  the  commission's  sug- 
gested remedy,  let's  observe  some  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Post  Office  goes  to  defy 
the  rules  of  common  sense. 

who's  the  boss? 

Two  years  ago,  a  Congressman  in  his  Capi- 
tol Hill  office  pointed  to  the  corridor  outside 
and  said  to  me,  "If  you  want  to  see  who 
really  runs  the  U.S.  Poet  Office,  take  a  look 
out  there." 

It  was  postal -pay-bill  time,  and  groups 
of  postal  workers  from  every  Congressional 
district  were  visiting  the  legislators  as  part 
of  week-long  Washington  "rallies"  staged  by 
the  pcetal  unions.  Said  the  Congressman,  "If 
I  give  them  the  wrong  answers,  I'll  quickly 
hear  from  back  home.  Letter  carriers  are 
the  only  group  who  touch  every  home  In  my 
district." 

The  reason  for  such  a  rally  is  simple:  Con- 
gress, not  the  Post  Office  Department,  rules 
on  all  Important  labor  matters — wages, 
hours,  fringe  benefits,  etc.  Even  the  duties 
of  a  post-offlce  Janitor  are  spelled  out  In 
an  act  of  Congress.  As  a  result,  the  postal 
unions  don't  bargain  collectively;  they  lobby. 
And  their  ties  to  a  few  key  Congressmen 
make  them  among  the  most  powerful  lobbies 
In  Washington.  Here  are  some  Indications  of 
results: 

The  Post  Office  Department  developed  a 
work-measurement  system  to  establish  ef- 
ficiency criteria  for  specific  Jobs.  Whereupon 
Congress  put  pressure  on  the  Post  Offices  to 
reduce  the  use  of  the  measurements  to  grade 
the  work  of  Individual  employes,  no  matter 
how  grossly  Incompetent  they  might  be. 

Three  years  ago,  when  Congress  passed  the 
so-caUed  55-30  rule — allowing  workers  to 
retire  with  full  benefits  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service — management  requested  that 
it  be  given  authority  to  force  retirement  of 
below-par  workers  (In  the  upper  grades 
only)  on  the  same  basis.  Under  union  pres- 
sure. Congress  refused. 

The  Post  Office  estimates  that  It  could 
save  up  to  »75  million  a  year  merely  by  pay- 
ing rural-route  carriers  according  to  time 
worked  Instead  of  length  of  route,  and  by 
providing  them  with  rental  cars  instead  of 
paying  them  12  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of 
their  own  vehicles.  But  the  rural  carriers' 
union  objects,  and  Oie  idea  has  never  made 
any  headway  in  Congress. 

WHY    BE    ambitious? 

One  of  the  basic  facts  of  life  in  working 
for  the  Poet  Office  is  the  knowledge  that 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  will  get  you  no- 
where. In  fact,  some  personnel  policies  ac- 
tually offer  what  the  Kappel  Commission 
calls  "negative  incentives"  to  doing  a  good 
Job.  For  Instance : 

At  one  point  In  the  San  Francisco  post 
office,  120  supervisory  Jobs  were  unfilled  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  applicants  from  the  lower 
ranks.  The  reason:  though  promotion  meant 
larger  responsibilities,  it  also  meant  giving 
up  all  seniority  rights  and  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  supervisory  ladder  (probably 
on  the  night  shift)  in  return  for  a  wage 
raise  of  less  than  $500  a  year. 

Postmasters'  salaries  are  determined  solely 
by  the  size  of  post  office  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. If  a  postmaster  does  a  bad  Job,  he  won't 
be  fired  (the  appointment  is  permanent  to  age 
70)  except  for  the  grossest  malfeasance.  If 
he  does  a  jrood  Job,  it  can't  earn  him  a  pro- 
motion. He  already  holds  the  top  spot  in  his 
office,  and  by  law  he  can't  be  transferred  to 
another  office. 

Says  Timothy  May,  Post  Office  general 
counsel,  "Private  industry  moves  good  men 
up  through  the  ranks  from  branch  office  to 
branch  office.  We're  legally  forbidden  to." 

In  fact.  In  career  terms  there  is  no  overall 
postal  system — Just  a  collection  of  33,000  iso- 
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lated  career  islands,  the  local  poet  offices.  This 
is  because  of  a  weird  seniority  system  which 
does  not  work  system-wide.  If  a  worker  from 
one  post  office  moves  to  another,  he  has  to 
start  at  the  bottom  of  the  seniority  ladder 
in  the  new  office,  regardless  of  his  length  of 
service.  As  a  result,  99  percent  of  postal 
workers  never  transfer  out  of  the  office  they 
start  In. 

Even  for  the  few  promotions  that  do  exist, 
the  rigidity  of  civil  service  and  seniority  rules 
virtually  eliminates  the  concept  of  advance- 
ment for  merit.  "If  the  postmaster  had  com- 
plete authority  for  putting  the  right  man  in 
the  right  spot."  a  top  official  of  a  big-city 
post  office  told  me.  "our  problems  would  dis- 
appear tomorrow."  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
supervisor  with  high  seniority  and  clvll-serv- 
Ice  exam  marks  who  was  nonetheless  "lous- 
ing up  the  whole  operation"  by  his  failure 
to  finish  sorting  in  time  to  meet  critical 
truck  departures.  "To  get  rid  of  him  could 
take  six  months  to  a  year,"  the  official  said. 
"First  'counseling'  with  him.  then  waiting 
out  his  appeals,  and  all  the  while  fighting 
pressure  from  the  union  and  probably  his 
Congressman." 

Two  dreary  statistics  sum  up  how  much 
incentive  there  Is:  over  80  percent  of  postal 
employees  end  their  careers  In  the  same  Job 
they  started  with;  and.  according  to  E.  C. 
Hallbeck.  head  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  a  sorting  clerk  may  work  the 
night  shift  for  up  to  15  years — almost  hall 
his  career — before  he  has  enough  seniority 
Just  to  get  a  day  Job. 

19th-century  Pigeonholes.  Any  well-man- 
aged company  conducts  a  continuing, 
planned  program  of  capital  investment, 
each  year  borrowing  or  setting  aside  earn- 
ings to  buy  the  new  mactilnes  and  factories 
that  will  keep  it  abreast  of  modern  tech- 
nology and  growth. 

There  is  no  such  program  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice. In  April  1967,  the  then  Postmaster 
General,  Lawrence  O'Brien,  estimated  that 
the  department  would  need  five  billion  dol- 
lars to  catch  up  with  20th-century  technol- 
ogy. But  Congress — which  controls  the  postal 
budget  as  tightly  as  Its  labor  relations — Is 
much  more  interested  in  votmg  funds  for 
the  more  glamorous  military  and  space  proj- 
ects, and  for  such  politically  powerful  items 
as  new  highways.  At  the  estimated  rate  of 
appropriations  for  modernization  from  1968 
to  1972  (about  $250  million  a  year),  financ- 
ing the  improvements  that  O'Brien  believed 
were  needed  would  take  20  years. 

The  result  is  that  the  department's  physi- 
cal plant  today  Is  a  shambles  of  ancient 
machinery  and  overcrowded  buildings.  Two 
years  ago,  In  Chicago,  an  unexpected  Jump 
from  18  million  to  21  million  dally  pieces  so 
overloaded  the  post  office  that  the  whole  op- 
eration broke  down  (the  second  crisis  in 
three  years),  and  mall  had  to  be  sent  as  far 
away  as  St.  Louis  for  sorting. 

Modern  equipment  could  Increase  capacity. 
For  example,  a  remarkably  efficient,  electri- 
cal-mechanical mall  sorter  has  been  devel- 
oped in  which  a  conveyer  streams  letters  past 
several  clerks,  who  press  keyboard  buttons 
to  route  the  letters  to  their  proper  pigeon- 
holes. They  reduce  the  cost  of  sorting  1000 
letters  from  $4.20  to  $3.42.  The  Commission 
says  that  these  machines  could  pay  for  them- 
selves In  about  two  years.  But  they  cost  $130.- 
000  apiece,  and  the  Post  Office  has  bought 
only  about  one  third  of  the  machines  It 
needs.  Thus  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  mall 
is  still  sorted  precisely  as  it  was  150  years 
ago — by  clerks  on  high  stools  who  grab  a 
handful  of  envelopes  and  throw  them  one 
by  one  Into  pigeonholes.  (In  Chicago,  6000 
such  clerks  throw  letters  into  seven  miles  of 
pigeonholes.) 

And  so  It  goes  with  virtually  every  new 
technique  developed  for  moving  materials 
more  efficiently.  One  startling  statistic  tells 
the  story :  over  the  last  ten  years,  productiv- 
ity of  the  average  postal  worker  has  increased 
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only   .23   percent  a  year^one-sixteenth  the 
overall  U.S.  Industry  average  of  3.62  percent. 

HOW    MUCH    to    pat? 

The  Post  Office  is  the  only  major  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  today,  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned ,  whose  prices  are  set  by  Con- 
gress. All  other  monopoly  rates— for  electric- 
ity, gas.  telephones,  railroads,  airplanes — are 
set  by  regulatory  commissions,  whose  staSs 
of  economists  and  accountants  recommend 
rate  changes  only  after  detailed  hearings  and 
painstaking  audlU.  Compared  to  this  fact- 
finding process,  the  postal  rate-making  is  a 
circus  sideshow. 

Congress  doee  not  have,  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission learr.e.,  a  single  person  on  Its  staff 
who  studies  postal  rates  full-time.  Instead  of 
pnvldlng  expertise.  Congressional  rate  hear- 
ings simply  befog  the  complex  economic  is- 
sues involved.  Score.s  of  company  executives 
and  lobbyists  appear  at  these  hearings,  each 
with  his  own  set  of  self-serving  statistics. 
Says  Rep.  Morris  Udall.  a  member  of  the 
House  postal  committee,  "The  witnesses 
bring  their  own  accountants,  and  there's 
hardly  one  who  cant  prove  he's  paying  more 
postage  than  it  costs  the  Post  Office  to  han- 
dle his  mall." 

Indeed,  both  the  rates  and  the  postal  ac- 
counting system  are  so  chaotic  that  nobody 
can  say  for  sure  what  mailers  are  being  sxib- 
sidlzed.  or  how  much.  (The  accounting  sys- 
tem doesn't  even  tell  how  much  It  costs  to 
run  the  Chicago  post  office!)  Said  the  com- 
mission, in  its  discussion  of  rates  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  mall.  "Some  items  within  these 
classes  undoubtedly  do  not  ^  pay  their  way, 
while  others  do.  One  cannot  tell  which  are 
whiC  ." 

Big  business-mailers— publishers,  adver- 
tisers, mall-order  houses— have  every  right  to 
be  heard  on  postal  matters.  Business  is  by 
far  the  biggest  mailer  (only  13  percent  of 
total  mall  volume  Is  personal  letters),  and 
seemingly  small  postal-rate  increases  can 
cost  some  corporations  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. But  a  legislature  is  simply  the  wrong 
body  to  get  involved  In  the  pressures  and 
technicalities  of  rate-making.  That's  why 
state  legislatures  long  ago  handed  over  most 
utility  rates  to  Independent  commissions,  and 
why  Congress  in  1930  set  up  an  independent 
Tariff  Commission.  "LegislaUve  rate-making." 
says  the  Kappel  report.  "Is  a  hundred  years 
behind  the  times." 

to  have  efficient  mails 

That,  then,  is  our  governmental  stepchild, 
the  Post  Office.  Here  is  what  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission recommended  to  cure  its  aliments: 

First,  create  an  entirely  new  management 
structure  for  the  Post  Office— making  it  a 
government-owned  corporation  with  its 
board  of  directors  mostly  appointed  by  the 
President,  along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  or  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Second,  give  the  corporation  the  authority 
to  manage  Its  own  operations.  Let  It  borrow 
capital  funds  from  the  investinB  public,  in- 
dependent of  the  Congressional-appropria- 
tion treadmill.  Let  It  set  Its  own  rates,  after 
hearings  by  expert  rate  examiners  and  sub- 
ject to  veto  by  Congress,  so  that,  overall,  it 
will  pay  its  own  way.  Let  it  bargain  collec- 
tively with  the  unions,  and  give  it  the  au- 
thority to  hire,  to  fire,  and  to  establish  per- 
sonnel policies  on  the  basis  of  merit,  with 
politics  eliminated. 

While  important  details  of  the  commis- 
sion's reconunendatlons  are  subject  to  legiti- 
mate debate,  there's  little  question  that  the 
basic  idea— freeing  the  Post  Office  of  Con- 
gressional politicking— Is  essential  If  we  are 
ever  to  have  efficient  malls. 

Is  such  sweeping  reform  possible?  Only  if 
we  taxpayers  and  mall  users  want  it  badly 
enough  to  put  heavy  pressure  behind  It.  So 
write  to  your  Congressman — forcefully  and 
frequently.  After  all,  letters  are  what  the 
U.S.  malls  are  for. 
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SENATE— Friday,  January  10,  1969 


\ 
January  10,  1969 


The  Senate  met  jat  12  o'clock  nooo. 
and  WM  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  £ason,  O.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  j 

Almighty  Ood.  o\ir  Creator.  Redeemer, 
and  Judge,  bless  this  Nation  with 
righteoiisness  and  truth.  Confirm  what 
Is  right;  correct  what  is  wrong.  Strength- 
en our  institutions;  deepen  the  root  of 
our  national  life  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness. Protect  us  fr^m  enemies  without 
and  un worthiness  within.  Bless  all  the 
keepers  of  our  national  safety  and  our 
civil  order.  Enable  us  to  trust  one 
another  and  to  fear;  only  Thee.  Make  us 
equal  to  our  high  t^ust,  reverent  in  the 
use  of  freedom,  just  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  generous  in  the  protection  of 
the  weak.  j 

In  all  the  decisionj  of  the  coming  fate- 
ftil  dajw-.-grant  that  we  may  ever  remain 
aTiatloft-whose  Go4  is  the  Lord.  Guide 
by  Thy  higher  wisdbm  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  this  day  and  henceforth. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  phat  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, January  9.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

i    


REPORTS  OF  FOUR  RIVER  BASIN 
COMMISSIONS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT?  RECEIVED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursdat,  Jauiuary  9,   1969, 


the  Secretary  of  the 


9.  1969.  received  th(;  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  ac(iompanying  reports. 


was  referred  to  the 


tenor  and  Insular  J  iff  airs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  proud  to  tnnsmit  the  first  an- 
nual reports  of  the  f  sur  river  basin  com- 
missions established  under  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 

That  Act  provide!  for  the  establish- 


ment of  river  basin 


Senate,  on  January 


Committee  on  In- 


commissions — if  re- 


quested by  the  States  in  the  appropriate 
area — to  plan  for  thi  best  use  and  devel- 
opment of  rivers,  tpeir  adjoining  land 
and  their  resources. 

In  the  last  few  yebrs  we  have  become 
more  aware  than  ever  that  the  quality 
of  American  life  depends  largely  upon 
how  we  use — and  coiriserve — our  natural 
resources.  The  riveil  basin  commissions 
assure  that  the  peojile  within  each  area 
will  have  a  voice  in]  deciding  how  these 
resources  are  used.  fThis  new  approach 
to  planning,  if  it  is  successful,  promises 
more  efiQcient  use  of  America's  great  nat- 
ural and  man-mad^  wealth,  and  more 
attention  to  preserving  the  beauty  and 
vitality  of  our  environment. 

The  four  commissions  that  have  been 
established  cover  aretu  in  21  States.  They 


are  the  Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins 
Commission,  the  Sourls- Red -Rainy  River 
Basins  Commission,  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Commission,  and  the  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission. 

These  annual  reports  reflect  the  ac- 
complishments of  each  commission  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1968.  They  describe  ex- 
isting problems — and  potential  prob- 
lems— in  the  use  of  our  river  basins,  as 
well  as  vast  opportunities  for  their  sound 
development. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Wnm  House,  January  9,  1969. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Thursday,  January  9, 
1969,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on 
January  9,  1969,  received  messages  in 
writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations,  see  the  end  of  Sen- 
ate proceedings  of  today.) 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL   MON- 
DAY, JANUARY  13,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  12  noon  Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  conmiunl- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Soon  after  this  report  Is  Issued,  a  new 
President  will  assume  the  burdens  of 
office. 

He  will  come  to  the  Government  find- 
ing a  well-trained  and  willing  career  civil 
service  ready,  able  and  anxious  to  help 
him  perform  the  many  tasks  of  public 
administration  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  career  civil  service  took  many 
years  to  build. 

On  January  16,  1883,  President  Chester 
Arthur  signed  the  Civil  Service  Act  which 
is  now  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  passed  in 
modem  times. 

That  Act  abolished  the  wholesale  i>o- 
litical  patronage  system  of  government 


jobs.  It  made  permanent  the  Idea  of  the 
career  public  servant,  hired  on  qualifica- 
tions, promoted  on  merit,  ready  to  serve 
without  fear  of  political  reprisal  or  dis- 
missal. 

Because  of  that  Act  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  interrupted  during  the 
transition  period  between  administra- 
tions. 

Out  of  the  same  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1883  came  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

It  is  this  Commission  which  assists  the 
President  in  overseeing  the  operations 
of  much  of  the  Federal  civilian  personnel 
system. 

It  Is  this  Commission  which  works  to 
maintain  continuity  and  stability  In  gov- 
ernment employment. 

And  it  is  this  Commission  which  seeks 
to  help  agencies  improve  the  methods  by 
which  staff,  specialists,  administrators 
and  technicians  are  recruited,  trained, 
paid  and  promoted. 

The  Fiscal  1968  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  perceptive  document  addressed 
to  the  key  element  of  our  time — change. 
During  that  year  the  Commission  gave 
new  attention  to  the  need  to  respond  to 
changing  times  and  changing  govern- 
ment requirements. 
— Increased  attention  was  given  to  re- 
cruiting and  training  younger  career 
administrators. 
— Minority  employment  increased,  ac- 
compsmied  by  new  stress  on  equal 
employment  opportimity. 
— Vietnam  war  veterans  were  given 

new  Federal  job  opportunities. 
— Significant  progress  was  made  to- 
ward achieving  the  goal  of  salary 
comparability. 
— New  stress  was  placed  on  advanced 
training  and  preparation  of  Federal 
officials. 
— The  Executive  Assignment  System 

became  fully  operational. 
— New  Laws  opened  the  way  for  ex- 
panded opportimitles  for  education 
in  the  public  service  for  talented 
and  dedicated  young  Americans. 
— Additional  efforts  were  made  to  pro- 
vide Federal  support  for  the  train- 
ing of  State  and  local  Government 
employees. 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  It  speaks 
of  past  p>erformance  and  future  prom- 
ise. I  know  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  give  strong  support  to  the  new 
President,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and    the    Executive    Departments    and 
Agencies  in  making  the  civil  service  even 
more  effective,  efficient,  and  responsive 
to  the  Nation's  needs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  10, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  be?ofe  £Ke 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the   United    States    submitting    sundry 
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nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


TRIBUTE     TO     FORMER     SENATOR 
LISTER  HILL  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  and  Indulgence  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  In  allowing  me 
to  speak  at  this  time.  My  admiration  for 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama,  as  well 
as  the  amenities  of  the  occasion  of  my 
succession  to  the  seat  in  this  distin- 
guished body  formerly  held  by  Senator 
Hill  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  my 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  making  these 
remarks  at  this  time.  The  remarks  I 
shall  make  are  not  controversial,  and  I 
did  not  wish  that  they  be  Interspersed 
in  the  debate  which  I  understand  very 
likely  will  take  place  later  in  the  day,  on 
another  subject. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  many 
warm  and  eloquent  tributes  were  paid  by 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  to 
the  then  senior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Lister  Hill,  in  recognition  of  his  45  years 
of  outstanding  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  regret  that  for  the  lack  of  a  few 
short  months  I  was  not  eligible  at  the 
time  to  join  in  these  tributes  to  my  friend 
and  fellow  Alabamlan,  Lister  Hin.  I  am 
honored  now  to  be  eligible  by  a  few  short 
days  belatedly  to  do  so,  and  to  record  for 
posterity  an  expression  of  appreciation 
to  Senator  Lister  Hill  for  the  great  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  his  State,  to 
his  Nation,  and,  may  I  add,  in  many  very 
definite  respects,  to  the  world. 

The  Good  Book,  Mr.  President,  says 
"by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Senator  Lister  Hill  Is  Indeed  known  for 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  will  long  be 
known  with  respect,  with  admiration, 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  by  the 
people  he  was  privileged  to  represent  for 
so  many  years  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  people  of  all  sections  of 
this  Nation. 

When  Senator  Hill  first  entered  Con- 
gress in  1923  as  a  young  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama,  he  immediately  set  out  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  a  section  of 
this  country  economically  depressed  and 
still  suffering  from  hardships  imposed 
upon  it  during  the  tragic  reconstruction 
era.  He  sought  to  find  a  way  to  provide 
better  opportimity  and  a  better  life  for 
Its  peoples.  While  elected  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  Second  District  of  Ala- 
bama, Senator  Hill  did  not  confine  hla 
Interests,  his  energies,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  that  one  constituency.  His  vi- 
sion went  beyond  this,  to  the  State  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  region  of  which  it  was 
a  part.  He  joined  with  Senator  George 
Norris  of  Nebraska  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  comprehensive 


development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
the  imiflcation  of  Its  river  basin  Into  a 
total  economic  unit.  Finally,  in  1933,  he 
had  the  pleasing  of  seeing  this  legisla- 
tion signed  into  law  by  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  tnmsformation  of  an 
often  flood-ravaged  and  improductive 
section  of  his  State  into  an  industrial 
powerhouse  and  a  land  of  opportunity. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  Senate, 
Lister  Hill  sought  to  remove  the  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  that  were  con- 
tinuing to  shackle  the  South  and  hold 
it  in  economic  bondage. 

Legislation  he  introduced  in  1940 
paved  the  way  for  the  removal  of  these 
discriminatory  freight  rates  and  at  last 
made  it  possible  for  a  southern  busi- 
nessman to  pay  less  in  freight  charges 
for  a  shipment  of  steel  from  the  steel 
mills  In  nearby  Birmingham,  Ala.,  than 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  following 
the  end  of  World  War  n  this  Nation 
and  Congress  were  able  to  turn  their 
attention  again  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems at  home,  many  of  which  accumu- 
lated or  accelerated  during  the  war 
years,  and  again  Lister  Hill  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  legislative  battles  for 
the  people.  While  today  he  is  widely  rec- 
ognized as  the  statesman  of  health,  the 
outstanding  record  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment that  Lister  Hill  leaves  indelibly  im- 
printed on  the  i>ages  of  history  Is  by  no 
means  limited  to  any  one  particular 
field.  Indeed,  the  programs  he  conceived, 
sponsored,  or  helped  guide  to  passage 
during  his  45  years  in  Congress  cover  a 
spectrum  much  broader  and  far  more  en- 
comp>assing. 

They  cover  a  spectrum  ranging  from 
the  B2-H2  resolution  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  United  Nations  to  an  Inter- 
national health  act  for  better  health 
around  the  world. 

"They  cover  a  spectrum  ranging  from 
a^istance  to  the  cotton  and  peanut 
farmers  of  Alabama  to  the  providing  of 
electricity,  telephones,  and  library  books 
to  rural  America. 

They  cover  a  sr>ectnmi  ranging  from 
GI  bills  for  our  veterans  to  benefits  for 
their  families. 

They  cover  a  spectnmi  ranging  from 
loans  for  college  students  to  assistance 
for  vocational  education  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

They  cover  a  spectrum  ranging  from 
the  construction  of  nearly  10,000  hos- 
pitals and  other  types  of  health  facili- 
ties throughout  the  coimtry,  under  the 
act  which  bears  his  name,  to  the  appro- 
priation of  fimds  for  medical  research 
into  the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases  that 
continue  to  plague  and  bafiSe  mankind. 

They  cover  a  spectrum  of  some  60 
pieces  of  major  health  legislation  that 
Lister  Hill  has  written,  ranging  from 
training  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  related  health  personnel  to  the  dis- 
semination of  the  latest  knowledge  of 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  from  the  re- 
search laboratory  to  the  patient's  bed- 
side. 

And  there  are  countless  other  pro- 
grams in  the  sf>ectnmi. 

Mr.  President,  Lister  Hill  often  de- 
clared that  everyone  has  a  right  to  gcxxl 
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health.  In  his  dedicated  pursuit  of  this 
goal,  he  was  ever  guided  by  the  belief  that 
he  who  has  health  has  hope  and  he  who 
has  hope  has  everything. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  hardly 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  In  this  Nation 
who  has  not  benefited  or  who  Is  not  now 
benefiting  directly  or  indirectly  from 
programs  envisioned  and  championed  by 
Senator  Hill. 

I  would  add  to  this,  Mr.  President, 
that  millions  of  people  throughout  this 
Nation  now  have  hope  because  of  the 
good  works  of  Lister  Hill,  and  countless 
millions  yet  unborn  will  have  a  healthier 
and  better  life  because  of  him. 

I  join  the  millions  throtighout  this 
land  in  deep  appreciation  to  Lister  Hill 
for  all  he  has  done. 

As  a  fellow  Alabamlan,  I  am  proud  to 
be  in  the  line  of  senatorial  succession 
with  him. 

As  a  fellow  Alabamlan.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  example  and  of  the  heritage 
he  has  given  us. 

As  we  begin  the  91st  Congress,  with 
the  many  difficult  and  onerous  tasks  that 
lie  ahead,  may  we  be  inspired  and  chal- 
lenged by  that  example  and  heritage. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
indulging  me.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  all  Senators  for 
allowing  me  at  this  time  to  make  these 
remarks  eulogizing  a  great  Alabamlan 
and  a  great  American,  Senator  Lister 
Hill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  so 
happened  that  when  the  various  cere- 
monies were  held,  the  laudations  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  praise  of  his  invaluable  service  to  the 
country  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  was 
never  present.  I  did  not  participate  in  any 
of  them  and  had  no  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord on  this  score. 

I  do  wish  to  say  that  I  have  served  in 
this  body  for  some  time  and  with  several 
hundred  different  Senators.  I  know  of 
only  one  of  them  who  will  go  down  in 
the  history  of  this  period  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  Senate  service.  There  have 
been  many  good  men  and  a  few  great 
men.  but  due  to  his  authorship  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance In  the  building  of  hospitals  through- 
out these  United  States  Lister  Hill  will  be 
assured  a  place  In  history. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  better  il- 
lustrate this  than  the  fact  that  I  received 
from  a  small  city  in  my  State  a  resolution 
passed  by  a  civic  club,  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Hartwell,  Ga..  expressing  their  deep 
appreciation  for  the  services  of  Senator 
Hill,  and  their  regret  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  any  member  of  that  club 
knew  Senator  Hill  personally,  but  they 
do  know  where  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
la  located,  and  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  act  that  made  it  possible. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  entire  Nation 
has  an  obligation  and  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  this  man.  Innumerable  Americans 
have  received  benefits  from  his  handi- 
work as  a  legislator  and  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  mankind  as  a  whole  to  alleviate 
their  suffering  and  distress. 
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The  resolution  of  the  Kiwanls  Club  of 
Hartwell,  Ga.,  syijibolizes  what  I  have 
just  said.  I  ask  umnimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  adcipted  by  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Hartwell,  Oa..  on  November  11, 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  rematks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Resolution  of  KiwAnis  Club  of  Hartwell, 
Oa.,  NoviitfBER.  11,  1968 

Whereas  the  Offlcsrs,  Board  of  Directors 
and  Membership  ol  the  Kiwanls  Club  of 
Hartwell.  Georgia,  oa  behalf  of  themselves, 
said  Civic  Club,  and  the  Citizens  of  this  area 
of  Oeorgla  desire  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to 
Honorable  Lister  Hill  for  the  many  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  dijrlng  his  long,  dedicated, 
constructive  and  eff^tlve  tenure  and  service 
to  his  fellow  Americans  as  a  United  States 
Senator  from  the  greit  State  of  Alabama,  and 

Whereas,  the  Citizens  of  this  area  have 
greatly  benefited  fro^i  the  many  measxires  of 
humane  legislation  \»hlch  said  Distinguished 
Senator  has  sponsored,  worked  for,  and 
guided  to  Enactmefat  by  the  Congress,  In- 
cluding--especially  the  Hin-Burton  Act  by 
whl«h.»«hlcle  almoslj  all  of  the  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas  of  our  nation  have  been  enabled  to 
provide  needed  hoiltal  facilities  for  the 
citizens  thereof  incljudlng  the  Hart  County 
Hoeplt&l  at  Hartwet.  Georgia,  and  several 
other  such  hospitals  In  adjoining  and  nearby 
political  sub-dlvisloQs,  and 

Whereas,  the  Offl<5ers.  Board  of  Directors 
and  Membership  of'  this  Hartwell  Kiwanls 
Club  have  voted  unanimously  to  adopt  a  res- 
olution giving  both  pi-alse  and  thanks  to  Sen- 
ator Hill  from  Alab4ma  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  citizens  of  this  area  and  to 
have  such  resolution  inserted  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Motion  of  Honorable 
Richard  B.  Russell,  the  senior  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgte. 

Be  It  therefore  reiolved  that  the  Officers, 
Board  of  Directors  ind  Membership  of  the 
Hartwell  Kiwanis  qlub  do  hereby  unani- 
mously express  the  IMghest  regard  and  most 
sincere  affection  fo^.  the  gatltude  to  The 
Honorable  Uster  Hit.  Distinguished  States- 
man. Gentleman  and  United  States  Senator 
from  Alabama,  for  his  many  constructive 
contributions  to  and  effective  service  in  be- 
half of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  general  snd  this  area  of  Georgia 
in  particular,  and  tttat  the  good  wishes  of 
this  Club  be  and  thsy  are  extended  to  Sen- 
ator Hill  for  his  conllnued  good  health,  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 

Further  resolved.  1hat  the  original  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwa-ded  to  Senator  Hill  by 
the  Club  Secretary,  t  hat  a  copy  be  published 
in  the  Hartwell  Sim;  and  that  two  copies  be 
sent  to  Senator  Russell  with  request  that  this 
Resolution  be  inserttd  and  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Resolution  Unanimously  adopted  this  No- 
vember 11,  196«. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thjank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  J 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  associated  wAth  the  laudatory  re- 
marks which  the  ^nator  has  made.  In 
my  12  years  in  the|  Senate  I  have  served 
with  no  finer  gentleman  than  Lister  Hill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Allen)  for  tlje  fine  address  he  has 
given. 


Mr.    ERVIN. 
Senator  yield? 


Mli 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama concerning  former  Senator  Lister 
Hill. 

I  think  that  Lister  Hill  will  go  down 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  as  the  legis- 
lator who  did  the  most  for  the  health 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  As  author 
the  Hill-Burton  Act,  fie  made  it  possible 
for  the  people  in  all  communities  of  this 
country  to  secure  hospitals  sufficient  to 
administer  to  their  ills. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  concerning  a  great  hu- 
manitarian and  the  service  of  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Lister  Hill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  those  who  paid  tribute  today 
to  our  former  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Lister  Hill.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  join  those  who  have  spoken  of  him. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  his  State  and  to  this  Nation 
is  his  work  in  helping  to  effect  the  legis- 
lation known  as  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958.  Senator  Hill's  work 
in  this  field  should  mark  him  for  all 
time  as  one  of  those  who  have  recognized 
the  proper  role  of  our  Government  in 
this  field  of  education. 

Other  significant  contributions  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  can  be 
dramatically  revealed  by  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two 
decades.  It  has  been  my  privilege  on  oc- 
casion to  talk  to  a  number  of  deans  of 
medical  schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  these  conversations  it  has 
been  evident  that  Senator  Hill  has  tire- 
lessly and  significantly  assisted  not  only 
medicine  generally  but  also  the  teaching 
of  medicine  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  other  Senators  who  have  today  paid 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  I  should  like 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday,  January  16,  1969,  on 
the  nomination  of  Gov.  George  W.  Rom- 
ney  of  Michigan  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  tfrban  De- 
velopment. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10 
o'clock  ajn.,  in  room  5302  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


President,   will   the 


PORTSMOXJTH,    N.H.,    SHIPYARD 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Portsmouth  chapter  of  the  Navy  League 
has  recently   adopted  a  resolution  re- 


garding the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Portsmouth.  N.H..  Shipyard  open.  While 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth  is  vital  to 
the  economies  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  it  also  rwnalns  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  this  country's  defense.  To  close 
it,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  unthinkable. 
I  am  confident  that  will  never  happen, 
and  that  a  new  administration  will  see 
that  those  of  us  who  have  continually 
fought  for  the  yard  and  its  workers  have 
been  in  the  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Council, 
Navy  League  of  the  Unfted  States 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  unani- 
mously, that  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard be  kept  open  and  In  operation  for  the 
needed  defense  of  our  great  country,  these 
United  States,  and  that  the  representatlvee 
in  Washington  be  so  advised,  that  this  mo- 
tion be  presented  before  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States  and  be  placed  upon  the 
Congressional  Record. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  REV. 
EDWARD  B.  LEWIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication,  which  will 
be  placed  on  file. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  commu- 
nication as  follows : 

CAPrroL  Hn.L  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  8, 1969. 

Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Valeo:  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
the  high  privilege  they  have  afforded  me  in 
serving  as  Acting  Chaplain.  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  express  my  deep  feeling  for  their 
confidence. 

Also,  I  am  delightfully  surprised  at  the 
close  vote,  28-20,  in  the  election  of  a  per- 
manent chaplain  vrith  Dr.  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson  and  me  as  the  nominees.  I  also  feel, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  great  vote 
of  confidence.  I  will  be  writing  Senator  Mans- 
field emd  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
him. 

As  of  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  January  8, 
1969,  I  am  resigning  as  Acting  Chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  also  decline  the  Senate's  gracious  offer 
to  serve  as  Acting  Chaplain  until  January 
15.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Elson  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  acclimated  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  do  this  with  the  highest  intention 
and  good  feeling. 

I  will  always  count  you  as  a  close  friend. 
Please  express  to  all,  my  best  thoughts. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  B.  Lewis, 

Minister. 

P,S. — I  am  leaving  this  afternoon  for 
Kansas  City  where  I  am  due  for  a  Conference. 
I  had  told  them  I  couldn't  come,  but  now 
I  find  that  I  can.  I  have  asked  my  secretary 
to  see  that  this  gets  to  you. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RULE 

xxn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair) .  If  there  be  no 
further  morning  business,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution  11. 
coming  over  under  the  rtile.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 


The  Bill  Clpue.  A  resolution  (S.  Res. 
11)  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Sttoidlng 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanlmous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

pmnriLBGK  of  the  flook 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate about  to  b^rln  now  relative  to  rule 
Kxii  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  with  me 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  my  legislative 
assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, when  the  pending  resolution  was 
submitted,  a  number  of  cosponsors  joined 
in  submitting  It,  but  their  names  were 
not  listed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  appear  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Sponsoks  of  Senate  Resolution  11 

Mr.  Church. 

Mr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Bayh. 

Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Cranston. 

Mr.  Domlnlck. 

Mr.  Eagleton. 

Mr,  Harris. 

Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Hartke. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Magnuson. 

Mr.  McGovern. 

Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  Mondale. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Pastore. 

Mr.  P*roxmlre. 

Mr.  Randolph. 

Mr.  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Yarborougb. 

Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Muakle. 

Mr.  Brooke. 

Mr.  Case. 

Mr.  Pong. 

Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  AUott. 

Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.  Percy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution which  will  later  be  motioned  up 
for  consideration,  submitted  yesterday 


by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  myself,  along 
with  35  other  cosponsors  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  retains  all  of  the  present 
language  of  Senate  rule  XXn  relating 
to  the  termination  of  debate,  except  that 
it  changes  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
flfths  the  number  of  Senators  present 
and  voting  required  to  limit  debate  by 
invoking  cloture. 

This  amendment  woiJd,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bring  about  a  distinct  improve- 
ment In  Senate  procedure.  Moreover,  It 
is  offered  on  the  strength  of  the  con- 
stitutional principle  that  a  new  Congress 
has  the  right,  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, to  decide  the  rules  under 
which  it  wishes  to  operate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  complete  my  argument  and 
then  yield,  unless  the  Senator  has  some 
pressing  reason  to  ask  me  to  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  gladly  accept  the 
Senator's  explanation  and  will  ask  my 
questions  later. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  sponsoring  this  amendment  is 
the  same  as  that  expressed.  2  years  ago, 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  when  he 
introduced  a  similar  resolution  at  the 
commencement  of  the  90th  Congress.  It 
stems  from  my  conviction  that  a  modi- 
fication of  the  filibuster  rule  would  en- 
able the  U.S.  Senate  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  to  the  American  people  In 
a  more  democratic  and  expeditious 
manner. 

This  represents  the  eighth  attempt  In 
16  years  to  change  the  filibuster  rule  and 
to  enforce  the  proposition  that  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  outset  of  a  new  Congress,  can 
by  majority  vote,  work  Its  will  on  the 
rules  xmder  which  It  chooses  to  operate. 
Although  the  constitutional  validity  of 
this  proposition  would  seem  self -appar- 
ent, we  have  yet  to  accomplish  the  goal. 
The  struggle  began  In  1953.  when  19 
Senators,  led  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) sought  to  achieve  a  change  in  the 
filibuster  rule. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
were  still  leading  the  fight  to  obtain  the 
three-fifths  rule,  because  he  is.  In  fact, 
the  originator  and  constant  champion  of 
this  proposal.  His  heavy  responsibilities 
have  required  l^lm  to  turn  his  energy 
and  attention  Uj  other  matters,  but  he  is 
fifSirfBHWtled^  claim  the  generalship  of 
this  effOTtr''*'^ 

When  he  initiated  the  struggle  to 
modify  the  filibuster  nile.  on  January  3, 
1953.  18  other  Senators  joined  him  in  an 
attempt  to  assert  the  right  of  a  majority 
In  the  Senate  to  adopt  new  or  different 
rules. 

That  list  of  19  Senators,  who  led  off 
this  historic  effort  to  unfetter  a  new 
Senate  of  procedural  restrictions  imposed 
by  old  rules,  including  the  following  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body: 

Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  a  former 
Cabinet  member,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee,   the   Joint   Committee   on    Atomic 


Energy,  and  presently  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  a  former  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  at  one  time  assistant 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  now 
Vice  President  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  now  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  who  com- 
mands the  universal  respect  of  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  then  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  after- 
ward President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  who 
later  became  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  over  which  he  still  presides. 

Senator  John  Pastore,  who  now  serves 
with  such  distinction,  in  alternate  years, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  who  deUvered  that 
stirring  keynote  address  at  the  1964 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  who  now 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  was 
formerly  national  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Wayne  Morse,  former  Senator  from 
Oregon,  widely  recognized  as  a  brilliant 
and  respected  constitutional  lawyer,  and 
former  law  school  dean. 

Paul  Douglas,  former  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  served  as  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  whom 
we  would  all  acknowledge  as  one  of  the 
finest  minds  to  grace  the  Senate  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  late  Senator  James  E.  Murray  of 
Montana,  who  was  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
when  I  first  entered  the  Senate. 

The  late  Senator  Theodore  Green,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  late  Senator  Herbert  Lehman, 
who  served  as  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  and  was  Administrator  of  the 
UNRRA  program,  which  helped  to  re- 
build Western  Europe  after  World 
Warn. 

The  list  also  included  such  distin- 
guished former  Senators,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  as  Matthew 
Neely,  Harley  Kllgore,  Lester  Hunt. 
Charles  Tobey.  Irving  M.  Ives,  Robert  C. 
Hendrickson,  and  James  H.  Duff. 

Some  of  these  Senators  were  from 
populous  States,  some  were  not;  some 
were  from  the  East,  some  from  the  West; 
but  all  had  In  common,  as  Is  tnie  of  the 
Senators  now  identified  with  the  present 
effort,  the  need  to  affirm  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  the  membership  of 
the  Senate,  acting  by  a  majority  vote  at 
the  outset  of  a  new  Congress,  possesses 
the  power  to  set  Its  own  procedural  house 
in  order,  unrestricted  by  any  limitations 
established  or  observed  in  previous  years. 

I  think  we  are  indebted  to  the  fore- 
sight of  the  19  men  who  began  this  fight 
16  years  ago.  When  I  entered  the  Senate, 
in  January  of  1957,  I  cast  my  lot  with 
them.  Since  that  time,  I  have  seen  our 
numbers  grow,  and  I  hope  that  this 
might  be  the  year  when  a  majority  of 
Senators  will  prove  themselves  willing 
to  assert  their  constitutional  right. 

However.  I  would  not  want  to  proceed 
further  without  giving  special  credit  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  (Mf  McGovxrn)  &nA  the 
fonner  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Morton,  for  their  leadership,  2  years  ago, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, In  advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
three- fifths  rule.  Mr.  Morton  Is  no  longer 
with  us,  and  Mr.  McOovern  is  unable, 
owing  to  the  heaty  pressure  of  special 
committee  duties,  to  perform  the  same 
role  again  this  yaar.  For  this  reason — 
and  this  reason  ilone — I  have  under- 
taken, in  the  weltome  company  of  my 
worthy  Republican  colleague  (Mr.  Pear- 
son), to  Introduce  the  resolution. 

To  begin  the  argimient.  let  me  stress 
that  by  amending  rule  XXn  to  provide 
that  three-fifths,  rather  than  two-thirds, 
of  those  Senators  nresent  and  voting  may 
invoke  cloture,  we;  would  work  no  rash 
or  radical  change).  This  proposal  is  a 
modest  one,  moderate  in  its  purpose  and 
reach.  It  is  anything  but  a  "gag  rule." 
It  would  not  alter] the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  Senate  ^  a  deliberative  body. 
It  would  not  under^nlne  nor  even  jeopar- 
dize the  opportunity  for  extended  debate. 

Indfei&a,  the  real  jissue  we  face  is  quite 
the  r^^^Vse.  The  lo^g  history  of  the  fili- 
buster has  shown  that  rule  XXn,  as 
presently  written,  blaces  undue  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  few;  the  requirement 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Senaters  voting 
must  concur  before  debate  can  be  lim- 
ited raises  a  nearly  insurmountable  bar- 
rier in  the  procequral  path  of  even  a 
substantial  majority.  The  present  fili- 
buster rule  is  too  formidable.  Its  mischief 
cannot  be  measure^  by  its  direct  Impact 
alone,  but  must  embrace  its  far-reach- 
ing indirect  conseqiiences. 

As  Senator  McGbvERN  once  observed: 

Too  often  there  tijas  been  the  very  clear 
Implication  In  debate!  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  In  tbe  Senate  cloakroom  to  the  effect 
"yield  on  this  p>olnt  ar  that  point,  make  this 
concession  or  that  copcession.  or  we  will  fill- 
buster,  and  you  know  you  would  not  be  able 
to  get  a  two-thlrda  majority." 

In  that  fashion,  legislation  Is  often  modi- 
fled  or  even  controlled  by  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  members.  The  harm  flows,  in  other 
words,  not  Just  from  ^he  bills  that  have  been 
blocked  amd  have  betn  prevented  from  ever 
coming  to  a  vote  an^  have  been  delayed  or 
defeated  by  fllibustef.  but  the  filibuster  on 
many  pieces  of  legislation  Is  an  ever-present 
pressure  to  dilute  tha  work  of  the  Senate. 

Reducing  from  iwo-thirds  to  three- 
fifths  the  number  jof  Senators  required 
to  limit  debate  wiD  temper  the  unduly 
harsh  effects  of  tiie  present  filibuster 
rule.  If  the  filibuster,  unknown  to  any 
other  parliament,  is  king  of  the  Senate, 
even  with  the  adoption  of  the  three- 
fifths  rule,  it  will  remain  crown  prince. 
Par  from  diminishmg  the  stature  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  suci  a  change  in  the  rule 
would  actually  dignify  the  Senate  by 
rendering  it  better  fable  to  proceed,  after 
full  and  fair  debatel  with  the  proper  dis- 
position of  the  Nation's  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

For  the  truth  is  that  the  enthronement 
of  the  filibuster  his  itself  brought  the 
Senate  into  ridiculel  As  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  frotn  California,  our  es- 
teemed friend,  Mr.  iKuchel,  said  here  in 
1967: 

The  theory  of  legUiatlon  by  physical  ex- 
haustion, the  theory  of  legislation  by  irrel- 
evance, is  equally  abhorrent  to  all  reasonable 


people,  in  the  Senate 


chamber  and  outside. 


In  such  instances,  the  good  reputation 
of  the  Senate  Itself  has  been  called  into 
question.  Radio,  television,  and  press  in- 
form the  world  that  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  lies 
paralyzed  by  its  own  procedures  and  left 
unable  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  a  three-fifths  rule,  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  importance  we  should  attach  to 
safeguarding  the  privilege  of  extended 
debate.  This  is,  and  should  remain  a  de- 
liberative body.  Thorough  and  lengthy 
debate  on  public  issues  of  major  impor- 
tance, extending  over  a  period  of  weeks, 
can  help  to  inform  the  people  and,  on 
occasion,  can  even  infiuence  the  ultimate 
vote.  The  educational  function  of  de- 
bate, both  within  and  without  the  Sen- 
ate, should  not  be  regarded  as  inconse- 
quential. I,  for  one,  believe  the  oppor- 
tunity for  lengthy  deliberation  in  the 
Senate  is  a  virtue  to  be  prized  and  pre- 
served. 

Moreover,  whenever  a  particular  legis- 
lative proposal  constitutes  so  great  an 
affront  to  a  large  segment  of  the  country 
that  many  Senators  are  willing  to  fight 
it  as  long  as  they  have  strength  to  stand 
and  speak,  I  am  far  from  convinced  that 
our  best  national  Interests  would  be 
served  by  permitting  debate  to  be  ter- 
minated by  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority. 
In  such  a  case  the  prudent  rule  should 
require  no  less  than  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  any  drastic 
revision  of  rule  XXII,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  adopt  majority  cloture. 
I  am  against  any  rule  that  might  "gag" 
the  Senate,  or  leave  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tended debate  with  no  other  safeguards 
than  those  conferred  by  custom. 

A  three-fifths  rule,  in  my  judgment, 
would  strike  a  proper  balance.  While 
leaving  the  privilege  of  extended  debate 
strongly  fortified,  it  offers  us  greater  as- 
surance of  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  legisla- 
tive paralysis,  when  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  country  call  for  action. 

It  is  often  urged  that  rule  XXII,  as 
presently  constituted,  somehow  protects 
the  rights  of  small  States  against  large. 
But  in  the  Senate  no  State  is  smaller 
than  any  other;  all  stand  equal.  Alaska 
casts  the  same  number  of  votes  as  New 
York.  As  the  inscription  carved  in  marble 
on  the  pediment  of  our  own  new  ofiSce 
building  reminds  us,  "The  Senate  is  the 
living  symbol  of  our  imion  of  States." 

If,  by  this  argument,  it  is  meant  that 
the  present  rule  somehow  prevents  States 
of  small  population  from  being  trampled 
by  the  more  populous,  it  still  makes  no 
sense.  For  in  the  Senate  the  States  of 
smaller  population  are  in  the  large 
majority. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the 
tradition  of  extended  debate,  backed  up 
by  the  mle  on  cloture,  can  make  a  Sen- 
ator bigger  than  himself,  that  is,  bigger 
than  his  individual  vote,  or  make  a  clus- 
ter of  Senators  loom  larger  than  their 
collective  votes.  This  occurs,  with  par- 
ticular force,  near  the  close  of  a  session, 
when  the  pressure  is  on  to  complete  our 
legislative  business.  But  it  matters  not 
whether  the  Senators  involved  represent 
States  that  are  urban  or  rural,  large  or 
small,  or  that  they  come  from  the  North 
or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West. 


If  this  "clout"  Is  what  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve, the  adoption  of  a  three-fifths  rule 
will  affect  it  hardly  at  all.  The  difficulty 
of  securing  a  60-percent  vote  for  cloture 
should  prove  sufficient,  in  nearly  every 
case,  to  keep  the  practice  intact. 

So  I  reject,  as  baseless,  the  argument 
that  any  liberalization  of  rule  XXII 
might  somehow  jeopardize  the  sparsely 
populated  States.  I  treasure  the  interests 
of  my  own  State  and  try  my  best  to  rep- 
resent them  well.  Yet  the  strength  of  my 
State,  the  strength  of  any  State,  can  be 
no  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  Americans  first,  and  we  are 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Senators  of  the  respective  States  we  rep- 
resent. In  the  final  analysis,  we  shall 
stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the. great  country  In 
which  we  live. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  write  a  three- 
fifths  cloture  rule  for  the  91st  Congress, 
it  is  even  more  fundamental  that  we  af- 
firm the  principle  that  the  Senators  who 
duly  comprise  this  body  are  masters  of 
their  own  House. 

A  majority  of  the  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  must  possess  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  adopt  whatever  cloture 
provision  they  deem  best  for  the  91st 
Congress,  without  hindrance  from  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Senate  of  any  earlier 
Congress.  The  Senators  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, new  and  old  alike,  are  not  second- 
class  Senators;  they  are  not  limited, 
through  action  taken  by  other  Senators 
in  previous  Congresses,  in  any  way  that 
can  lessen  their  power  as  compared  to 
that  of  their  predecessors.  They  have 
the  same  right  to  determine  the  rules 
which  shall  bind  them  during  the  next 
2  years  as  the  Senate  of  the  first  Con- 
gress had  when  it  met  in  1789,  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  same  right  that  the 
Senate  exercised  in  1917,  which  wrote 
the  two-thirds  rule  that  we  now  propose 
to  amend. 

The  Constitution  provides  in  article 
I,  section  5,  that  "Each  house  may  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings." 
No  reason  has  been  or  can  be  adduced 
to  interpret  this  constitutional  provision 
as  a  grant  of  rulemaking  authority  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  met  for 
the  first  time  in  1789  or  in  1917,  and  a 
withholding  of  the  same  authority  from 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  later  Con- 
gresses. Both  language  and  logic  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  make  rules  rests,  at 
the  commencement  of  each  new  Con- 
gress, with  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
each  House. 

When  the  Senate  of  the  first  Congress 
met  in  1789,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  majority  could  decide  upon  the  rules; 
a  filibuster  against  adopting  rules  would 
quickly  have  been  overruled  by  majority 
vote. 

No  less  can  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
of  the  91st  Congress  be  in  control  of  its 
destiny.  E^ery  precedent  since  1789  has 
supported  the  right  of  the  Senate  of  a 
new  Congress  to  fix  its  own  procedures, 
imcontrolled  by  the  grip  of  the  past.  Ad- 
visory nilings  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
ir.  1957,  1959,  and  1961  clearly  refiect 
a  sound  understanding  of  this  constitu- 
tional principle,  a  position  with  which 
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our  present  Vice  President  Robert 
Humphrey,  fully  concurs.  Both  agree 
that  we,  who  comprise  this  new  Senate, 
have  the  right  today,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  act  by  majority  will. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  hear  talk  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  Of 
course  it  is,  In  the  limited  sense  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  carry  over 
from  Congress  to  Congress.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  the  Senate  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  All  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions, treaties,  bills  and  nominations, 
starts  afresh  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress,  without  any  continuation 
of  what  hsis  taken  place  in  the  past; 
officers  of  the  Senate  are  newly  elected 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress; 
newly-elected  Members  are  seated  and 
majority  control,  which  carries  with  it 
the  right  to  organize  the  new  Congress, 
may  shift  from  one  party  to  the  other. 

But,  whether  we  choose  to  call  the 
Senate  a  continuing  body  or  not,  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
normally  carry  over  does  not  support 
the  proposition  that  rules  adopted  by 
a  Senate  of  an  earlier  Congress  can  pre- 
vent the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  from 
Entering  those  rules  in  such  tnanner  as 
the  majority  may  determine  at  the  open- 
ing of  that  Congress. 

Still,  the  argument  persists  that  the 
fixed  rules  of  the  Senate  carry  over  from 
one  Senate  to  another.  Reduced  to  its 
bare  essentials,  the  argument  seems  to 
come  down  to  this:  since  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  carry  over,  the  rules  carry 
over.  But  this  is  an  obvious  non  sequitur.1 
It  necessarily  assumes  that  the  carry 
over  of  t-vo-thirds  of  the  Senate  always 
canies  over  a  majority  in  favor  of  the 
old  rules.  The  infusion  of  newly  elected 
Senators — both  by  their  numbers  by 
their  convictions,  and  by  their  powers  of 
persuasion — may  very  well  change  the 
majority  view  on  the  rules,  and  it  must 
be  this  majority  view  that  is  determina- 
tive, under  our  constitutional  democracy, 
not  who  carries  over  into  the  new  Con- 
gress. That  the  newly  elected  one-third 
may  change  the  majority  viewpoint  is 
well  Illustrated  by  the  shifting  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  party  to  party  over  the  years. 

The  argument  that  the  two-thirds  car- 
ryover prevents  a  new  majority  from  act- 
ing on  the  rules  disenfranchises  not  only 
the  newly  elected  one-third,  but  also  the 
new  majority  who  are  thus  prevented 
from  exercising  their  powers  to  fashion 
the  rules  that  shall  govern  their  own 
work  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  disenfranchise  today's  majority. 
The  Constitution  stands  above  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  including  that 
rule  which  purports  to  even  now  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  majority  of 
Senators  to  assert  their  authority  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  decision  we  reach  regarding 
rule  XXII  let  the  present  majority  seize 
upon  its  right  to  make  it. 

Nothing  less  can  free  the  Senate  from 
the  relentless  grip  of  the  past. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
fight  he  is  making  this  morning  and,  I 


suspect,  that  he  will  be  making  in  the 
days  that  lie  ahead.  I  have  been  on  his 
side  m  the  fight  before  this,  and  I  will  be 
this  year.  At  this  point,  I  would  Uke  to 
give  him  whatever  moral  boost  I  can  as 
he  begins  his  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
change  he  has  advocated. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  ard  Mr.  PEARSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happly  to  yield 
to  my  cosponsor,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  have  a 
very  short  statement  to  make.  It  will  not 
take  more  than  3  or  4  minutes.  I  know 
he  is  anxious  to  proceed  with  questions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply intended  to  address  some  questions 
to  our  distinguished  *^riend  from  Idaho, 
but  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  wait,  pro- 
vided the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  re- 
main on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  persua- 
sive   argiunents    made    by    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  and  to  say 
also  that  the  resolution  now  known  as 
No.  11,  which  is  sought  to  be  considered, 
represents  in  my  judgment  a  reasonable 
and,  in  the  words  of  my  cosponsor,  a 
moderate  amendment  of  rule  Xx.li,  and 
is  a  balance  between  the  right  of  com- 
plete debate  and  the  right  to  vote, 
^^ecause  in  recent  years  this  issue  has 
/^een  the  inevitable  first  Senate  business 
^of    each    Congress,    it    has    acquired    a 
\  rather  formal  or  ceremonial  exercise  in 
\parliamentary  skirmishes.  But  I  think, 
Y^r.  President,  the  issue  is  more  than  a 
procedural  question  or  a  nicety  of  par- 
liamentary practice. 

As  is  the  case  of  many  rules  of  proce- 
dure, it  Involves  substantive  rights  nec- 
essary for  equality  for  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent rule  is  to  prevent  minority  control  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Among  the  balances  of 
our  scheme  of  government,  and.  Indeed, 
the  essence  of  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
mental structure,  is  the  protection  of 
minority  rights  under  majority  rule.  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  there  should  be  the  right 
to  the  fullest  and  most  complete  debate 
of  the  issue,  but  as  stated  before  there 
should  also  be  a  right  to  vote  on  that 
issue  at  some  time.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  deny  equal  representation  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

If  a  small  group  of  Senators,  of  one- 
third  plus  one.  can  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation,  that  power  repre- 
sents a  veto  power  never  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution.  That  minority  may 
not  only  prevent  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation, but  can  coerce  the  acceptance  of 
modification  and  amendments  which 
may  be  harmful.  The  measure  that  "ex- 
tended debate"  known  to  the  public  as  a 
filibuster  may  have  diminished  public 
confidence  in  the  legislative  processes 
and  In  the  efficiency  of  Congress  to  meet 
the  onrush  of  change  in  these  challeng- 
ing days,  may  not  ever  be  known. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Senate  to  have  a 
rule  of  procedure  which  arbitrarily  pre- 
vents the  enactment  of  legislation  not 
only  Inhibits  the  majority  of  the  Senate 


from  acting  but  also  prevents  the  enact- 
ment of  measures  approved  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  oth- 
er legislative  body  permits  the  filibuster 
as  it  now  can  be  conducted  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  contrary,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  philosophy  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
that  a  minority,  being  perhaps  from  one 
particular  section  of  the  country,  or  per- 
haps from  one  particular  political  party 
can  thwart  the  majority. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  considered  and  that  it  may 
be  approved. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  want 
him  to  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate 
his  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
First,  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
their  statements  of  the  objectives  which 
they  have  in  mind  in  offering  the  resolu- 
tion now  being  debated.  That  resolution 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  cloture  ques- 
tioii.  That  does  not  mean  that  any  Sen- 
ators. I  am  sure,  will  lose  their  sense  of 
moderation  or  sense  of  good  humor  and 
good  will.  I  certainly  recognize  the  good 
will  of  both  of  my  distinguished  friends. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  fully  reciprocate  that 
feeling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  first  want  to  go  into  the 
point  that  Senators  so  often  accentuate — 
the  desire  merely  to  substitute  a  three- 
fifths  rule  for  the  two-thirds  rule  in  this 
important  rule  XXII.  which  has  to  do 
with  cloture  of  debate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  major  change  in 
the  whole  Senate  procedure  which  would 
be  accomplished  if  the  present  effort  of 
my  distinguished  friends  were  success- 
ful would  not  be  so  much  to  change  from 
a  two-thirds  to  a  three-fifths  rule,  but 
the  adoption  of  a  precedent  which,  in 
case  of  the  Senator's  success,  would  be 
first  adopted  and  first  become  a  prece- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  which  would,  in 
effect,  mean  that  a  mere  majority  of  the 
Senate,  no  matter  how  transient,  at  the 
beginning  of  any  Congress  could  change 
not  only  rule  XXn  but  any  other  rule, 
and.  in  the  judgment  of  a  mere  majority, 
all  other  rules  of  the  Senate?  Is  not  that 
what  the  adoption  of  such  a  precedent 
would  mean  in  its  overall  effect  upon  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all,  that  will 
depend  upon  what  happens  during  the 
next  few  days.  If  the  Senate  were  per- 
mitted to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  proposed 
three-fifths  rule,  then  the  precedent  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  alludes 
would  not  have  to  be  established.  But  if 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  to  a  vote, 
to  assert  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
majority  to  act,  then  I  think  that  must 
and  should  be  done. 

I  cannot  read  any  different  meaning 
into  the  clear  words  of  the  Constitution 
itself  than  that  it  lies  within  the  power 
of  the  present  majority,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Congress,  to  decide 
upon  the  rules  under  which  that  Senate 
will  operate. 
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Mr.  HOLXAND.  Then.  If  I  have  cor- 
rectly understood  tiie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, he  recognizes  the  fact  that  If  his 
resolution  were  adapted,  a  new  precedent 
would  be  establishod  In  the  Senate  under 
which  at  the  beglniiing  of  every  Congress 
a  mere  majority  of  the  Senate  could,  if 
it  wished,  rewrite  every  Senate  rule, 
adopt  new  Senatei  rules,  and  do  away 
with  any  old  Senate  rules  that  that  mere 
majority  wished  to  feet  upon? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  "Xtes;  but  if  a  precedent 
were  established  tif^  such  action  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  coi^form  with  the  rulings 
that  the  Senate  It^lf  has  received  from 
l»oth  Vlc^  President  Nixon  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident HtmPHREY,  ^  the  effect  that  the 
Constitution  confers  upon  the  majority, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  Congress 
the  right  to  formulate  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  wiUl  function. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  C>oes  not  the  Senator 
recall  that  the  ruling  by  Vice  President 
Nixon  was  simply  an  advisory  ruling,  not 
a  ruling  that  wa^  binding  and  would 
establish  a  preced^t  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.'GHURCH.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correctr  however,  I  Srepeat  that  the  prece- 
dent, if  one  were  Established,  would  be 
strictly  in  accord  ^ith  the  advisory  nil- 
ings  of  both  Vice  jPresident  Nixon  and 
Vice  President  HuImphrey. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  ^en,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  di$tlng\iished  Senator  to 
indicate  that  either  of  the  two  distin- 
g\ashed  Vice  Presidents  whom  he  has 
named  were  actually  issuing  r\iling  bind- 
ing upon  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that 


think  that  is  only 
if  the  Senate  itself  to 


he  has  stated? 

Mr.  CHURCH, 
within  the  power 
do.  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  this  is  a  matter 
of  first  a  determination  by  the  Senate  as 
to  whether  the  res()lutlon  now  offered  by 
the  distinguished  ^Senator  from  Idaho 
and  other  Senatorjs  should  be  adopted, 
and  thus  set  a  pretedent  in  the  existing 
Senate,  under  whi:h  precedent  a  mere 
bare  majority  of  tie  Senate,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  knd  every  Congress, 
could  completely  rewrite  the  rules  if  that 
mere  majority  wisled  to  do  so? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Y  ss,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: and,  I  might  add.  such  a  precedent 
would  be  exactly  ii  accord  with  article 
VI,  section  5,  of  thq  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  respectfullf  differs  with  his  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Idaho  on  that 
point.  He  thinks  tiat  the  traditions  of 
the  Senate,  the  inti  mtions  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Senate,  as  heretofo  "e  shown  on  many  oc- 
casions, to  follow  the  course  now  sug- 
gested by  his  dist  jiguished  friends  all 
show  that  it  is  not  i  part  of  the  Senate's 
operation  to  exercijie  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  such  sweeping  power  by  a 
mere  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  that 
it  would  be  a  real  disaster  to  establish 
such  a  precedent  w  th  respect  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Senatd.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  stability  that  the  Senate 
was  created  as  it  U  now  set  up  and  as  it 
now  exists.  It  woulc  be  distressing  if  such 
action  were  to  leac  to  the  complete  de- 
struction of  that  st  ibillty,  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  note  In  the  able  statement  made  by 


the  distingxilshed  Senator  from  Idaho 
these  words,  found  on  page  7.  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph: 

Both  lan^fuage  and  logic  lead  to  th«  con- 
clusion that  th«  constitutional  authority  to 
make  rules  rests,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  new  Congress,  with  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  each  House. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  if  that 
is  not  just  a  plain  statement  of  what  he 
has  conceded  would  bethe  result  of  adop- 
tion of  the  precedent  to  which  we  both 
have  been  alluding. 

Mr.  CmJRCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

In  fact,  my  argument  is  an  appeal  to 
the  present  majority  to  assert  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  its  clear  constitutional 
right. 

Now,  how  they  choose  to  assert  It — 
what  form  of  rule  they  choose  to  adopt 
regarding  the  limitation  of  debate  for 
the  coming  2  years — Is  quite  a  different 
question. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  am  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  very  moderate  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  rule,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fifths  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  required  to  in- 
voke cloture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is,  of 
course,  proceeding  in  a  much  more  mod- 
erate course  than  some  of  his  friends  and 
associates  have  followed  in  the  past.  But 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  procedure  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  invoking  and  about  his 
attempt  to  set  up  a  precedent  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  thinks  is  clothed 
with  unmeasured  danger  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Senate  and  to  its  fulfilling  the 
function  of  stability  in  our  Government 
which  it  was  designed  to  fulfill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question 
of  the  Senator.  The  Senator  lays  great 
stress  on  majority.  Is  it  not  true  that  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
has  twice  made  substantial  amendments 
to  rule  Xxn  since  its  Immediate  adop- 
tion in  1917? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  there  is  no  con- 
tention, is  there,  on  the  part  of  any  Sen- 
ator, that  assimiing  that  authors  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  rule  XXn,  or  to 
any  other  rvde,  proceed  In  accordance 
with  Senate  niles,  the  final  issue  will  be 
determined — and  has  been  determined 
in  the  past,  on  at  least  two  occasions  as 
to  this  very  rule — by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
4-tor  that  on  two  occasions  In  the  past  it 
has  proved  possible,  within  the  rules,  to 
modify  rule  XXII.  But  that  is  not  the 
entire  story,  by  any  means,  because  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  alter  rule  XXII,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
rule  itself:  that  is  to  say,  we  have  man- 
aged to  modify  rule  XXII  only  when 
those  Senators  opposing  the  change  per- 
mitted the  majority  to  vote  by  refraining 
from  resorting  to  a  filibuster. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  his  abhorrence 
of  afiftrming  a  constitutional  principle 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  sound. 
If  he  does  have  this  abhorrence,  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  we  would  not  have  to 
utiUze  this  procedure,  if  we  could  get  to 


a  vote  on  the  three-fifths  proposal.  It  Is 
only  because  we  cannot  get  to  a  vote  on 
the  proposal  that  we  must  seek  to  assert 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  present 
majority  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  distinguished  Senator,  be- 
cause it  is  not  at  all  certain  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  with  a  moderate  amendment 
of  the  type  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  as  compared  with  what  has  been 
offered  some  times  in  the  past,  to  obtain 
action  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  during  both 
periods  when  the  amendments  have  been 
voted,  and  he  knows  that  they  were  re- 
garded as  coming  up  in  the  regular  way, 
they  were  subjected  to  the  machinery  set 
up  by  the  rules,  they  came  on  for  debate, 
full  debate  followed,  and,  in  the  end, 
compromise  settlements  were  made  and 
very  meaningful  amendments  were 
adopted  on  both  occasions. 

The  first  occasion  was  one  under 
which  the  original  rule  of  1917  was 
amended  so  as  to  bring  imder  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  the  motion  to  take  up  just 
as  had  heretofore  been  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
or  resolution  itself,  but  not  &s  to  the 
motion  to  take  up.  In  effect,  this  meant 
that  unlimited  debate  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  was  made  as  subject  to  rule 
xxn  as  any  other  proceedirig;  and  that 
was  regarded  as  a  very  material  con- 
cession at  the  time  of  its  adoption  in 
the  regular  way. 

The  second  time  the  amendments  came 
up,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  recalls 
those  amendments,  several  changes  were 
made.  One  was  to  reduce  from  two-thirds 
constitutional  membership  of  the  Senate 
to  two-thirds  of  the  membership  present 
and  voting — assuming  that  a  quorum  was 
present  and  voting — the  number  of  votes 
required  to  close  debate. 

Another  amendment  made  at  that 
time,  I  believe  in  rule  XXXII  or  other- 
wise in  the  rules,  provided  that  the 
amendment  of  rule  XXII  could  be  made 
only  under  the  very  terms  of  the  rules 
themselves. 

All  I  can  say  at  this  time,  without  re- 
arguing the  matter,  is  that  those  friends 
of  mine  In  the  Senate  who  were  very 
anxious  to  amend  by  weakening — emas- 
culating, if  I  may  use  that  word — rule 
XXII  seemed  quite  happy  about  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  in  that  in- 
stance. 

The  feature  I  see  In  this  matter  is  this : 
Instead  of  showing  willingness  under  the 
rules.  Instead  of  willingness  to  proceed 
without  establishing  a  hurtful  precedent, 
the  distingxiished  Senators  who  offer  this 
resolution  make  it  very  clear,  as  already 
conceded  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  that  the  setting  up  of  the 
precedent  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
a  mere  majority,  can  change  rule  XXn 
at  the  beginning  of  any  Congress  means 
that  such  a  majority  can  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  Congress  completely  rewrite 
the  rmes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  may  recall  that  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  no  longer  a  Member 
of  the  Senate — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
fact  that  he  offered  all  those  additional 
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rules  had  anything  to  do  with  his  unfor- 
tunate departure  from  our  midst — the 
former  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, offered,  as  I  recall,  some  nine — 
it  may  have  been  less:  It  may  have  been 
more — changes  in  the  rules  which  he 
wanted  Incorporated  at  the  beginning  of 
a  session,  giving  very  clear  evidence  that 
a  general  rewriting  of  the  rules  is  entirely 
possible  In  the  event  such  a  precedent  is 
adopted. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate,  as  we  all 
have  been  shown  clearly,  wish  to  go  very 
much  farther  than  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say,  in  reply  to 
the  excellent  summation  of  the  history 
on  the  matter  of  rule  XXn  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  recall,  has  been  rendered  in  a 
most  accurate  way  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  that,  first  of  all,  I 
do  not  share  his  apparent  fear  that  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  adopt  majority  cloture. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  will  ever 
see  the  day  when  that  will  happen,  so 
strongly  embedded  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Senate  is  the  privilege  of  extended 
debate. 

Second,  let  me  say  that  I,  for  one. 
would  oppose  majority  cloture.  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  It.  I  opEHJse  It  now.  As  long 
as  I  stay  in  the  Senate  I  anticipate  that 
I  will  continue  to  opp>ose  it. 

Third,  let  me  say  in  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  at  an  appropriate  time  in  this 
debate.  I  will  supply  for  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  many  times  attempts  have  been 
made,  within  the  rules,  to  modify  rule 
xxn,  after  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Congress,  frequently  on  bland  assurances 
that  it  would  prove  possible  to  do  so.  But 
It  did  not  prove  possible.  This  list  should 
make  It  apparent  to  all  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  attempt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Congress,  when  a 
majority  can  assert  the  constitutional 
prerogative  I  believe  exists,  and  Presid- 
ing OflQcers  of  the  Senate  believe  exists. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  if  an  assurance 
were  given  that  we  could  bring  a  three- 
fifths  rule  proposal  to  a  vote,  within  the 
rules,  I  would  be  happy  to  proceed  In 
that  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  is  in- 
viting me  to  give  him  such  an  assurance, 
I  would  simply  say  I  am  unable  to  do  so, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  equally  say  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  speak  for  the  Senate  in  any  mat- 
ter so  controversial. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, whom  I  have  mentioned.  It  is 
well  known  that  shortly  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  present  Congress  state- 
ments were  made  in  the  press  and  on 
television  by  two  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Senators,  both  of  whom  I  see  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  this  time — the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  formerly  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  that  great  State,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  formerly  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  that  great  State — that  they  in- 
tended to  offer  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  a  proposal  under  which  rule  XXU 
would  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  cloture 
by  a  mere  majority. 


The  Senator,  I  am  sure,  was  edified  by 
some  of  those  statements  or  in  seeing 
some  of  those  television  Interviews. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  indebted 
at  this  time  to  his  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan,  who,  acting  for  himself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  gave  to  me  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, January  8,  at  5:15  p.m.,  a  release 
prepared  by  those  two  Senators,  which 
I  thought  was  being  made  that  day.  but 
it  appeared  in  the  press  the  next  day.  I 
do  not  know  Just  when  the  statement  was 
released.  It  is  dated  January  9. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  that  release  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  sim- 
ply to  be  fair  to  both  Senators  so  that 
the  statement  may  appear  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Joint    Statement    of    Senators    Jacob    K. 

jAvrrs   AND   Philip   Haet   on   the   Effort 

To   Chanox  RtTLE  xxn,   Jaitttart  9,   1969 

In  the  best  Interests  of  bringing  about  a 
meaningful  change  In  Rule  XXII,  we  an- 
nounce today  our  full  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  cloture  upon  an  affirmative 
vote  of  three-flfths  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting.  We  also  announce  that  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  this  resolution  will  be  Sen- 
ators Prank  Church  and  James  Pearson. 

We  will  withhold  our  own  amendment  for 
cloture  on  the  vote  of  51  Senators  to  help 
this  consolidation  of  strength  In  the  Senate 
behind  the  so-called  60  percent  amendment. 
We  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  work  primarily  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  empowered  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  to  change  Its  own  rules  without 
being  subject  to  thn»e  very  rules  and  we 
believe  our  best  approach  at  this  time  Is  to 
consoUdate  our  efforts  with  those  of  Sen- 
ators supporting  a  three-flfths  rule.  Under 
this  propKDeed  revision,  all  procedures  for 
Invoking  cloture,  with  the  exception  of  sub- 
stituting three-fifths  for  two-thirds,  will  re- 
main as  they  are  now. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  filibuster,  so 
capable  of  use  by  a  determined  minority  as 
an  extra  constitutional  weapon  to  defeat  or 
emasculate  vital  legislation.  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  national  Interest  and  becoming 
even  more  dangerous  each  year  as  our  na- 
tional and  international  problems  become 
more  complex. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
read  from  that  statement  these  two  par- 
ticular sentences : 

We  will  withhold  our  own  amendment  lor 
cloture  on  the  vote  of  51  Senators  to  help 
this  consolidation  of  strength  in  the  Senate 
behind  the  so-called  60  percent  amendment. 
We  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  work  primarily  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  empowered  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  to  change  its  own  rules  without  be- 
ing subject  to  those  very  rules  and  we  believe 
our  best  approach  at  this  time  is  to  consoli- 
date our  efforts  with  those  of  Senators  sup- 
porting a  three-flfths  rule. 

I  am  glad  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan  is  in  the  Chamber.  We 
discussed  this  matter  rather  frankly  at 
the  time  he  gave  me  this  release.  It  was 
at  that  time,  incidentally,  that  he  gave 
me  a  copy  of  the  proposed  resolution, 
without  however  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors, although  he  stated  to  me  the  two 
principal  authors  who  were  going  to  offer 
It.  I  do  not  know  if  he  knew  at  that  time 
who  all  the  cosponsors  would  be.  He  was 
thoroughly  candid,  and  he  was  thor- 
oughly frank.  I  appreciate  that. 


We  discussed  just  what  was  meant  by 
this  release.  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  if  he  was  giving  up  his  long-held 
objective  to  adopt  majority  cloture  in  the 
Senate.  He  said  he  was  not.  He  said  he 
was  most  interested,  as  he  stated  in  this 
sentence,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
principle,  meaning  a  precedent  in  the 
Senate  under  which  the  Senate  would 
proceed  by  majority  vote  without  refer- 
ence to  its  rules  and  without  proceeding 
under  its  rules  to  change  rule  XXII. 

If  I  have  incorrectly  stated  the  mat- 
ter in  any  way  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  because  I 
have  attempted  to  relate  with  complete 
accuracy  the  very  cordial  conference 
which  we  had. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  accurately  summarized 
the  pleasant  visit  I  had  with  him  some 
days  ago.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  is  in  the  Chamber  and  he 
can  respond  for  himself  at  this  point  if 
he  cares  to  make  additional  comment. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  have  long  felt,  and  I 
believe  we  are  not  alone  in  this  feeling — 
although  imdoubtedly  we  do  not  have 
two-thirds  on  this  point  of  view — that 
the  Senate,  given  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live,  would  be  a  much  more  ef- 
fective instrument  in  response  to  some 
of  the  pressures  of  this  world  if,  after 
extended  debate,  a  majority  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  yes  or  no  on  some  compel- 
ling question  and  not  be  denied  by  a  mi- 
nority of  that  right  to  say  yes  or  no. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not 
discuss  at  the  time  of  that  visit  was  the 
form  of  the  majority  cloture  resolution 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I,  and  other  Senators  have  suggested  on 
occasion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct 
We  had  no  discussion  of  form. 

Mr.  HART.  Since  it  is  not  pending  in 
this  session  of  the  Senate,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  no  one  has  any  intention  of  in- 
troducing it,  I  would  say  briefiy  it  con- 
templated debate  of  some  5  weeks'  dura- 
tion before  a  cloture  petition  under  that 
proposal  could  be  laid  down.  Knowing 
the  customs,  traditions,  and  abilities  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  sure  that  5  weeks 
would  be  fully  utilized.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  that  the  procedure  which  would  be  as- 
serted against  the  proposal  to  take  up 
whatever  the  substantive  proposal  might 
be  would  take  5  weeks :  and  after  we  were 
able  to  get  it  up,  perhaps  another  5  weeks. 

It  has  always  been  the  feeling  of  some 
of  us  that  in  a  period  of  many  weeks 
it  is  possible  to  clarify  a  question  around 
here.  It  is  fine  we  have  extended  debate, 
but  to  deny  a  majority  eventually  the 
right  to  act,  we  think,  is  wrong,  and  the 
matter  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I.  in 
our  news  release,  attempted  to  make 
clear  that  we  have  a  primary  objective, 
along  with  many  other  Senators,  of 
establishing  the  proposition  that  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, the  Senator  from  California,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  never  had  a 
crack  at  these  rules  yet.  have  the  right 
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In  thla  body  by  action  of  a  majority  to 
write  the  ticket  u»ider  which  we  shall 
proceed. 

It  did  not  offend  the  Pounding  Fathers 
in  1789.  Explicitly  iwe  were  told  we  can 
write  our  rules,  and  we  take  the  position 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  1840, 
or  1917,  or  1959  doles  not  have  the  right 
to  prevent  a  majority  of  Senators  in 
January  1969,  by  mijority  action,  to  write 
their  rules. 

This,  to  us.  seemk  not  to  be  a  surpris- 
ing proposition.  Toithe  contrary,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  "n|eat  and  potatoes"  of 
the  way  a  society  3uch  as  ours  operates. 
The  Senator  frotn  New  York,  I  know, 
will  respond,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  aippearing  to  be  apolo- 
gizing for  entertaining  a  conviction  that 
after  full  debate  hate  occurred,  a  majority 
of  this  body— we  like  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  not  being  Completely  irresponsi- 
ble fellows — may  be  permitted  to  say  yes 
or  no  on  a  roUcaU- 

I  welcome  the  op|>ortunity.  I  am  grate- 
ful to.ttae  Senator  from  Florida.  I  know 
I-hava^oot  persuaded  him,  but  we  shall 
not  apologize  for  our  feeling  that  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body  today— in  the  days  of 
the  opening  sessio|i — heis  a  right  to  re- 
view and  act  by  majority  on  every  vote. 
For  example,  lest  I  forget,  in  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  a  few  days  ago,  I  discovered 
that  there  is  a  rulei  which  authorizes  ad- 
mission to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  while 
we  are  in  session  |i  whole  list  of  people 
id  not  know  that  we 
so  many.  I  have  no 
it,  actually,  but  sup- 
1969  discovered  that 

jompelling  reason  why 

the  floor  of  the  Seaate  should  not  be  open 
to  the  general  coitmianding  the  armies, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  individuals  who  can 
come  in  here  at  aiy  time;  or  that  there 
is  a  compelling  reason  wliy  judges  of  the 
courts  of  claims  siiculd  not  come  in  here 
as  we  are  talking ;  i  or  name  our  favorite 
"poison,"  It  might  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  as  he  can 
walk  in.  Does  anjone  mean  to  tell  me 
that  a  majority  of lus  sitting  here  during 
the  opening  days  iof  the  Senate  cannot 
change  that  rule?  ' 

Mr.  HOIjLAND.lIf  that  is  a  question, 
I  counter  with  anpther  question:  Is  the 
distinguished  Senator  offering  a  change 
to  that  rule? 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  <[id.  and  less  than  two- 
thirds  present  andl  voting  were  willing  to 
let  it  come  up.  I  cquld  not  get  away  from 
it.  I  consider  that  ■  the  logic  is  applicable 
to  this,  as  it  is  to  the  more  basic  pro- 
posal offered  by  me  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,   f 

In  either  case,  land  in  every  case,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate — I  repeat,  the 
Senator  from  Ida|io  is  on  the  floor — he 
and  a  majority  of  |the  House  at  this  91st 
Congress  should  hbve  the  right  to  decide 
the  rules  under  which  we  shall  operate. 
I  have  a  deep  con\liction  that  is  precisely 
what  the  writers  qi  the  Constitution  in- 
tended. 
Mr.  HOLLAND. 
Mr.  CHimCH 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Idaho  1^  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAI«).  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoirk  in  a  moment,  but  I 


and  categories.  I 
opened  the  doors 
quarrel  with  any 
pose  a  mayority 
there  was  a  very 


Ir.  President 

Ir.  President,  do  I  still 


wanted  to  say  that  not  just  two  amend- 
ments of  rule  XXII  have  been  made  in 
recent  years.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
number,  but  I  would  say  some  dozens — 
certainly  at  least  a  dozen  or  more 
amendments  to  various  rules  have  been 
made,  and  without  difBculty,  under  the 
rule. 

I  sun  suggesting  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  if  he  wants 
to  propose  amendments,  that  he  work 
under  the  r\iles  of  the  Senate.  It  has  not 
proved  to  be  difficult  for  changes  to  be 
accomplished  under  such  noncontrover- 
sial  matters  as  the  one  which  he  has  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  HART.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  it  has  not  been  difficult 
if  one  is  working  to  amend  a  rule  that  a 
general  of  the  armies  can  come  in  here, 
but  if  -we  are  acting  to  establish  that  a 
majority  can  act  in  a  sensitive  area,  it  is 
very  difficult. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  While  I  would  like  to 
ask  some  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  that  purpose,  he  has  the  floor. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  again. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  was  merely  going  to 
suggest  that  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  finished  with  the  questions  he  in- 
tends to  direct  to  me,  I  might  relinquish 
the  floor  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  happy  for  the 
Senator  to  relinquish  the  floor.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  since  I  have  the  floor  in  my 
own  right,  since  the  release  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  quote,  "The 
Joint  Statement  of  Senators  Jacob  Javtts 
and  Philip  Hart  on  the  Efforts  To 
Change  Rule  XXll" — since  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  it  was  read  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  but  for  the  two 
of  them— that  is,  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York— I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  wishes  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Senators 
who  have  heard  Ixjth  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  myself  on 
this  question  before  will  know  that  this 
gives  us  an  opportunity,  really,  to  bare 
our  souls  on  this  issue,  because  the  real 
question  Is  the  Constitution.  That  is  the 
question  which  is  before  the  Senate.  Our 
dilemma  and  our  frustration  have  always 
l)een  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  no  procedure  for  deciding  a  con- 
stitutional question  except  by  doubling 
back  upon  itself.  At  least,  so  far,  that 
has  been  the  practical  effect  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  rulings  of  the  Chair  and 
the  votes  which  have  been  taken  here 
in  the  Senate. 

So  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  I  really  decided  that,  once  and  for 
all,  we  would  try  to  get  a  minimal,  basic 
proposition  upon  which  we  are  convinced 
there  is  a  decisive  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Then  the  question  is  clearly  posed 
for  the  Senate  and  the  country.  A  de- 
cisive majority  wants  to  change  the  rule. 
Is  that  majority  to  be  frustrated  because 
of  an  extra  constitutional  provision  in 
the  very  rules  themselves  which  pre- 
vents their  expressing  their  will?  As  I 


say,  the  essence  of  this  question  is  the 
Constitution,  where  article  I,  section  2 
states: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  Its 
Proceedings,  •  •  *. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  other  body  they 
do  act  upon  the  rules  at  the  beginning 
of  every  Congress.  In  this  body  we  do 
not.  We  do  not  because  we  cannot,  be- 
cause we  are  prevented  by  our  own  rules. 
We  have  tied  our  own  hands.  We  have 
manacled  ourselves  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  We  have  been  unable  to  cast 
off  these  handcuffs,  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  I  said  what  we 
did,  that  we  are  laying  everything  aside, 
including  the  urgings  of  our  convictions 
in  terms  of  what  really  should  be  a  fair 
rule  for  closure  of  debate,  that  is  what 
we  meant.  We  felt  that  the  principle  in- 
volved, that  the  Senate  could  change  the 
rules  by  majority  vote,  was  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  individual  rule  change  it- 
self. 

The  very  gentlemen  who  feel  in  their 
sage  wisdom  that  they  now  should  con- 
tinue this  process  which  has  gone  on  for 
years  in  frustration,  may  rue  the  day 
should  Congress  be  paralyzed  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  a 
matter  vitally  important  to  the  Nation. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  one 
House.  It  says : 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings. 

Well,  the  House  of  Representatives 
does.  We  do  not.  We  do  not,  by  an  extra 
constitutional  provision  which  has,  some- 
how, become  engrafted  in  the  rules  and 
has  escaped  our  every  ability  to  unlock 
ourselves  from  that  restriction  making  it 
two-thirds  instead  of  a  majority.  There 
is  notliing  about  that  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, just  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  But 
it  is  just  as  effective  as  a  veto  of  the 
President. 

So,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  issue  which 
faces  us.  We  are  going  to  use  our  Inge- 
nuity. We  are  going  to  try  to  find  a  way 
to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  get 
out  from  under  this  dilemma  in  which  it 
is  entangled.  We  have  tried  before  and, 
frankly,  we  have  never  been  successful 
except  when  we  really  threatened,  such 
as  in  1957,  when  some  concession  was 
made  to  allow  two-thirds  present  and 
voting  to  impose  cloture  instead  of  the 
flat  two-thirds  constitutional  number  of 
Senators. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  and  I  invite 
Senators — I  shall  be  grateful  if  my  col- 
leagues will  indulge  me  for  a  minute 
more — to  read  a  brief  which  we  have  or 
will  insert  in  the  Record  on  this  whole 
question,  which  shows  in  detail  just  how 
we  have  gotten  tangled  up  in  this  more 
procedural  quagmire. 

For  example,  in  the  88th  Congress, 
after  a  motion  was  made  to  close  the  de- 
bate by  constitutional  authority,  on  the 
ground  that  we  did  not  have  to  follow 
the  rule,  here  is  what  happened:  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  put  the  mo- 
tion to  close  debate,  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  Senate  for  debate. 

Fantastic,  is  it  not,  to  put  it  to  the 
Senate  for  debate?  Well,  the  Senate  just 
goes  on  and  debates  the  motion  to  close 
debate. 
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And  so,  time  and  again,  we  have  been 
frustrated  and  stymied  In  some  circum- 
locution, some  way  of  aborting  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Constitution,  because  so 
often  when  we  hoped  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer was  willing  to  make  the  ruling,  for 
one  reason  or  another  he  finally  decided 
he  would  not  or  could  not  make  it,  but 
that  he  would,  somehow  or  another,  leave 
it  to  the  Senate.  In  most  instances,  he 
was  imwilllng.  And  when  he  left  it  to 
the  Senate,  debate  would  go  on  and  on 
in  the  Senate. 

We  thought  the  Gordian  knot  could 
be  cut.  We  hope  it  can  be.  We  shall  try 
to  cut  it. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  concentrated 
our  efforts  c«i  the  most  modest  propo- 
sal, which  has  the  greatest  support. 

One  last  statement,  which  bears  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  referred 
to.  We  are  accepting,  which  is  also  ac- 
cepted in  the  House,  that  what  we  do  not 
move  to  amend,  we  accept.  That  is  why 
we  have  said  we  would  bring  up  a  res- 
olution to  change  the  rule  and  that  is 
why.  when  2  o'clock  comes,  and  this 
matter  goes  on  the  calendar,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  wiU  move  to 
take  it  up.  We  accepted  the  rest,  again 
just  to  narrow  the  issue.  We  could  con- 
test all  these  matters,  on  the  ground 
that  the  other  rules  also  double  back 
on  themselves.  We  could  have  moved  to 
amend  rule  XL  and  rule  XIV  at  the  same 
time  we  moved  to  amen^^rule  XXII ;  but 
we  preferred  to  have  the  Senate  "zero  In" 
on  the  key  issue.  The  key  issue  is  the 
extra-constitutional  provision  which 
gives  power  to  two-thirds,  not  a  ma- 
jority, of  the  Senate,  to  have  the  Senate 
act.  That  is  what  it  really  comes  down 
to.  We  hope  very  much  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve it  at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  had  yielded  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland) 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  candor  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  has  taken  the  same  posi- 
tion which  was  taken  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  I  had.  on  the  previous  day 
mentioned,  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan; namely,  that  they  were  not  yield- 
ing in  their  desire,  their  objective,  and 
their  intention  of  substituting  majority 
cloture  for  the  present  requirement,  or 
for  the  one,  if  it  is  adopted,  in  the  pres- 
ent prc«x)sal,  and  that  what  they  are 
really  interested  In  Is  in  getting  the  prin- 
ciple adopted,  which  would  make  it  a 
binding  precedent  of  the  Senate,  under 
which  principle  every  beginning  of  each 
Congress  could  be  marked  by  contro- 
versy, perhaps  supported  by  merely  a 
majority  of  one  In  the  Senate,  for  the 
change,  not  just  of  rule  XXn.  but  of  any 
other  rule,  or  the  addition  of  any  other 
rule,  or  the  emasculation  or  amendment 
of  any  other  rules.  It  is  against  such  a 
precedent  that  I  raise  my  voice,  because 
I  think  it  would  so  completely  destroy  the 
objective  of  stability  given  to  our  form 
of  government  by  the  Senate. 

How  given?  Because  the  Vice  President 
is  the  Presiding  Officer,  and  we  always 
have  a  Vice  President.  Because  in  the 
Seriate,  made  up  of  two  Senators  fnmi 
each  State,  only  one-third  of  them  In 
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total  go  before  the  voters  every  2  years, 
leaving  two-thirda  still  there.  By  the 
fact  that  a  President  has  been  shown 
to  have  the  power  to  call  the  Senate,  at 
any  time  he  wishes,  into  special  session 
that  will  not  involve  the  other  House  at 
all.  By  the  fact  that  the  pronoimcements 
of  the  Foimding  Fathers,  which  I  am 
going  to  advert  to  directly,  in  so  many 
instances  made  it  clear  that  they  re- 
garded the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body, 
and  a  body  which,  because  of  that  con- 
tinuation and  because  of  the  peculiar 
structure  imder  which  it  was  set  up. 
would  give  stability  to  the  Government, 
which  might  otherwise  be  left  without 
sufficient  stability. 

With  respect  to  the  other  House  of 
Congress,  every  Member  of  it  has  to  go 
before  the  voters  whom  he  represents 
every  2  years. 

At  any  rate,  that  was  the  objective  of 
the  Foimding  Fathers;  and  I  must  say 
that,  up  until  now.  the  Senate  has  con- 
tinued to  recognize  that  principle  and 
has  continued  to  hold  itself  in  existence 
as  the  stablest  arm  of  our  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 


hope  will  be  a  constant  pattern  of  Alaskan 
Interior  Secretaries  so  that  our  National 
Defense  and  development  of  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  can  move  ahead  with  logic  and 
accompllaliment  Instead  of  burying  oxir  Na- 
tional bead  In  the  sand." 

Moses  Packan. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  GOV.  WALTER 
J  HICKEL  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  BY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
VILLAGE  COUNCIL  PRESIDENTS, 
ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary-designate of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Walter  J.  Hickel,  wiU  have 
the  proper  management  of  Alaska's  re- 
sources as  one  of  his  major  concerns.  The 
Association  of  Village  Council  Presidents 
issued  a  formal  endorsement  on  January 
2,  1969. 1  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
that  endorsement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  endorse- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  &s  follows : 

(News  release.  January  2,  1969) 
The  Association  of  Village  Council  Presi- 
dents. Alaska's  largest  single  Native  orga- 
nization, representing  10,000  Eskimos  and 
Indians  living  In  fifty-three  villages  and 
claimant  In  a  55,000  square  mile  area  Native 
Land  Claim.  Issued  a  formal  endorsement  of 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Walter  J. 
Hickel  as  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  today.  The 
Association  urged  all  U.S.  Senators  to  support 
and  confirm  Hlckel's  nomination. 

Moses  Paukan,  Eskimo  head  of  the  AVCP 
and  re-elected  Democratic  member  of  Alas- 
ka's House  of  Representatives  from  District 
19.  stated  that  a  man  of  Hlckel's  caliber  and 
knovirledge  of  Alaskan  problems  Is  indispen- 
sable to  our  welfare  as  a  State  In  solving 
our  many  problems.  "The  Nixon  administra- 
tion could  not  have  done  Alaska  a  bigger  fa- 
vor,"  Paukan  said,  "than  to  appoint  an 
Alaskan  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  where 
control  of  Alaska's  destiny  over  the  past 
eighty  years  has  rested.  Alaska  has  always 
suffered  from  misunderstanding,  misshapen 
policies  and  Federal  bureaucratic  nonsense, 
primarily  through  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 

"The  United  States  must  depend  on  proper 
management  of  Alaska's  storehouse  of  re- 
sources in  the  years  to  come  In  order  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation."  he  said.  "The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  very  wise  to  start  what  we 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OP    ALASKA'S 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
appeared  in  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
this  month  relating  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska.  This  article  also  in- 
cludes an  interview  with  Alaska's  Gov- 
ernor, Walter  J.  Hickel.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  this  statement  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALASKA     STRIKBS     IT     RICH 

(Note. — Ercitement  now  pervading  Alaska 
stems  from  more  than  just  rich  oil  finds. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  49th  State  finally 
Is  on  the  threshold  of  broad-based  develop- 
ment. This  on-the-spot  survey  tells  why,  and 
what  is  planned  for  the  future.) 

Suddenly,  Alaska's  long-promised  bright 
future  seems  close  at  hand.  The  question 
that  has  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  49th 
State — whether  it  could  ever  pay  its  own 
way — Is  fading. 

In  the  words  of  Governor  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Alaska  has  "turned  the  corner."  A  trip 
around  the  State,  including  talks  with  top 
ofBclals  and  leading  businessmen,  bears  the 
Governor  out. 

Optimism  abounds.  Forecasts  are  being 
revised  upward.  New  priorities  are  being 
established.  Decision-makers  are  predicting 
that  the  decade  of  the  1970s  Is  to  bring  the 
biggest  surge  of  Alaskan  development  since 
the  gold  rush. 

New  boom:  Already  under  way  is  a  new 
gold  rush.  This  time  It  Is  for  "black  gold"— 
oil  that  recent  strikes  indicate  will  make  the 
gold  boom  of  the  1890s  seem  like  penny-ante 
poker. 

AU  attention  is  focused  on  the  remote 
North  Slope,  a  barren  and  frozen  land  that 
runs  down  from  the  Brooks  Mountain  Range 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Production  from  two  new  wells  brought 
in  at  Prudhoe  Bay  indicates  a  field  with 
reserves  of  at  least  5  billion  barrels.  Experts 
say  the  field  may  yield  as  much  as  10  bUllon 
barrels,  making  it  twice  as  rich  as  the  fab- 
ulous East  Texas  field  discovered  In  1930. 
Describing  the  importance  of  the  Alaskan 
oil  strike.  Joseph  H.  Fitzgerald.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Field  Conunlttee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska,  says: 

"Oil  is  going  to  power  Alaska  because  of  its 
national  implications.  These  reserves  may 
well  have  a  powerful  Influence  on  the  na- 
tion's domestic  price  of  crude  oil  and  energy, 
on  our  strategic  self-sufBciency.  and  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world." 

Full  scope  of  the  discovery,  made  jointly 
by  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  and  Humble 
OU  &  Refining  Company,  may  not  be  known 
for  some  time.  But  the  rush  of  other  petro- 
leum companies  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action 
clearly  signals  confidence  that  there  is  great 
wealth  to  be  tapped  in  this  Arctic  region. 

Prospecting  for  oil:  DrUling  of  a  dozen 
new  wells  is  to  start  this  winter  when  equip- 
ment can  be  moved  across  the  frozen  ground. 
Seismic  crews  are  moving  out  across  the  tun- 
dra, mapping  with  electronic  soundings  the 
oil-bearing  strata  below  the  permafrost. 

Surveys  of  possible  pipeline  routes  across 
the  Brooks  Range  to  Fairbanks  and  on  to 
deep-water  porta  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  have 
begun.  Oil-company  experts  are  studying  the 
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possibility  of  a  natu  -al-gas  pipeline  stretch- 
ing all  the  way  to  New  England.  Also  under 
consideration  are  plflellnes  to  carry  orude  oil 
to  the  U.S.  Midwest  *nd  the  Pacific  Coast. 

To  skeptics,  Alasklm  ofBclals  are  pointing 
out  that  Russia  alraady  is  JiuUdlng  a  pipe- 
line 3,000  miles  long  to  carry  oil  from  Its 
Arctic  regions  to  reftnerles. 

All  this  Is  Just  a  prelude  to  what  Is  to  come 
In  the  next  decade,  according  to  State  and 
federal  officials  In  4uneau  and  Anchorage. 
Oil,  they  say.  Is  to  jbe  used  as  a  wedge  to 
open  up  and  then  develop  riches  In  Alaska's 
Arctic  region.  | 

Rail  line  charted :  |  The  first  step  urged  Is 
extension  of  the  federally  owned  Alaska  Rail- 
road. This  line  now  nuns  only  as  far  north  as 
Fairbanks.  Proposed  ils  a  510-mlle  extension 
from  Dunbar,  50  nxles  west  of  Fairbanks, 
north  through  thel  Brooks  Mountains  at 
Anaktuvuk  Pass,  anfl  on  to  Umlat  on  the 
Colvllle  River.  Umlaq  Is  Just  west  of  the  new 
oil  field  developing  it  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Construction  cost  of  a  rail  line  along  this 
route  is  estimated  t4>  be  about  the  same  as 
for  a  highway.  Offlclajs  say,  however,  that  the 
railroad  could  handl^  bulk  goods  at  about  a 
quarter  the  coet  of  truck  transportation. 

The  State,  througt  Its  NORTH  Commis- 
sion— tlorthern  Operations  of  Rail  Trans- 
portatVm.  and  Highways — Is  spending  $750,- 
000  on  preliminary  surveys.  No  serious  engi- 
neering problems  are  anticipated.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  thelrallroad  would  run  only 
a  few  miles  closer  oo  the  North  Pole  than 
Russia's  rail  line  ta  Murmansk  which  has 
operated  successf ulljl  x>r  years. 

Ttie  extension  coul<£be  completed  In  3^4 
to  4  years.  accordl4g  to  John  E.  Manley, 
general  manager  of  ^be  Alaska  Railroad.  He 
estimates  it  would  jcoet  from  (300,000  to 
(400,OQO  per  mile.  R^l  trausp>ortatlon  across 
the  North  Slope,  it  lis  held,  would  cut  the 
coet  of  building  a  pipeline  into  this  region 
by  about  50  per  cent. 

What  is  more,  officials  say,  the  new  rail- 
road would  make  It  possible  to  exploit  the 
known  wealth  of  minerals  in  the  North  Slope 
area.  j 

Land  of  wealth:  west  of  Point  Barrow,  In 
rich  deposits  alreadj)  mapped.  He  83  billion 
tons  of  coal.  NorthetiBt  of  Nome,  a  vast  cop- 
per deposit  is  being  opened  up  along  the 
Kobuk  River.  A  branch  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road into  this  region  is  proposed. 

The  Seward  Penlnila,  Alaska's  western  tip 
on  the  Bering  StraitJ  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
meet  mineral-rich  a^eas  in  North  America. 
Rivers  in  this  region  jhave  carried  much  gold 
and  other  minerals  ^nto  the  floor  of  coastal 
waters  off  Seward  Pe|ilnsula. 

Throughout  the  Bijooks  Range,  which  runs 
across  the  State  norl  h  of  the  Yukon  Valley, 
are  other  mineral  c^poslts.  Says  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  federal  official  helping  chart 
Alaskan  development  :  "This  State  should  be 
able  to  sustain  a  nlneral  production  of  2 
billion  dollars  a  yea',  not  counting  oU  and 
gas." 

The  oil  wUl  develjp  first,  says  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, because  it  tikes  less  lead  time  to 
bring  an  oil  field  Into  production  than  it 
does  for  a  big  min  ng  operation.  He  pre- 
dicts development  of  oil  could  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced system  of  trf  Asportation  across  the 
North  Slope  and  spe<d  up  by  10  years  estab- 
lishment of  mineril  production  in  this 
region. 

Thus,  the  big  oil  strike  at  Prudhoe  Bay  is 
seen  as  opemng  a  wh  Die  new  era  for  the  49th 
State.  It  all  began  When  State-owned  lands 
in  that  area  were  oflired  for  lease  In  1967. 

Huge  pool:  PetroUum  companies  paid  as 
high  as  S223  an  acre  for  drilling  rights.  All 
told,  the  State  took  in  1.5  million  dollars. 
Atlantic  Richfield  a. one  bought  rights  on 
90.000  acres.  Its  holdings  are  in  the  center  of 
what  geologists  have  ]  >lotted  as  an  oU-bearing 
formation  37  miles  long  and  as  much  as  18 
miles  wide. 

Excitement    over     he    oil    discovery    per- 


vades all  of  Alaska  and  has  spilled  over  into 
adjacent  Arctic  areas  of  Canada.  Oilmen  say 
that  geology  favorable  to  other  big  strikes 
ranges  all  the  way  from  the  Bering  Strait 
eastward  to  Baffin  Island  and  north  almost 
to  Alex  Helberg  Island. 

"Geologists  believe  the  biggest  finds  are 
yet  to  come  and  may  well  be  in  Canadian 
territory."  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  "There  is  at 
least  a  third  of  a  trillion  barrels  of  oil  in 
the  North  American  Arctic." 

Demand  for  lease:  In  Alaska,  the  rush 
for  oil  leases  has  swamped  the  State  land 
department,  and  also  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  administers  vast 
federal  holdings.  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  strike,  more  than  100  major 
and  independent  oil  companies  had  sub- 
mitted offers  for  leases  on  6  million  acres. 
The  aggregate  bonus  offered  was  3  million 
dollars. 

None  of  the  offers  for  new  leases  on  federal 
land  have  been  approved  because  claims  of 
Alaska's  native  peoples  to  some  290  million 
acres  of  land  are  pending  settlement.  But,  In 
most  cases,  a  lease  application  gives  the 
applicant  preferential  rights,  If  and  when 
the  freeze  on  land  transfers  is  ended. 

This  has  not  cooled  speculation  fever. 
Preferential  rights  are  changing  hands  as 
briskly  as  regular  leases,  even  though  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  can  ever  be  con- 
verted into  drilling  rights.  You  hear  reports 
In  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  that  lease  Ex- 
plications are  bringing  from  $5  to  $10  an 
acre. 

Firm  leases  now  In  hand  are  being  sold 
at  staggering  prices.  One  Fairbanks  busi- 
nessman is  reported  to  be  asking  6  million 
dollars  for  leases  he  holds  on  State  land  ad- 
Joining  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field.  "Betting  here 
is  that  he'll  get  it,"  says  a  Fairbanks  banker. 

Boomtown:  As  the  Jumping-off  place  for 
the  North  Slope,  F^rbanks  has  become  the 
scene  of  feverish  activity.  Evidence  of  the 
disastrous  floods  of  1967  is  all  but  gone.  On 
every  hand  is  new  construction. 

Geologists,  engineers,  drillers,  tractor 
drivers  arrive  on  each  of  the  several  Jet 
liner  flights  up  from  Anchorage  every  day. 

The  crush  of  new  people  in  Fairbanks 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  city's  facilities. 
Schools,  for  example,  are  overcrowded.  Says 
Bill  Green,  a  member  of  the  school  board: 

"We  budgeted  for  a  5  per  cent  Increase  in 
enrollment,  but  we  got  20  per  cent.  We  are 
leasing  warehouses  and  empty  garages  for 
classrooms  and  shops." 

Mayor  H.  A.  Boucher  reports  that  at  least 
15  petroleum  companies  will  have  opened 
new  offices  in  Fairbanks  by  the  end  of  1968. 

A  housing  shortage  Is  predicted  by  Willlain 
M.  Cartwright,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Alaska  National  Bank  in  Fairbanks,  "un- 
less somebody  comes  in  with  the  money  to 
build  300  new  housing  units  In  the  next 
year." 

Mr.  Cartwright  complains  that  Alaska  is 
"chronically  imdercapitallzed." 

Arctic  airlift:  The  scene  around  Fairbanks 
International  Airport  resembles  a  wartime 
staging  area.  Tracked  Arctic  vehicles,  bull- 
dozers, trucks,  fuel  tanks,  dismantled  drilling 
rigs,  stacks  of  pipe,  and  prepackaged  housing 
are  waiting  to  be  airlifted  to  the  North  Slope. 

Little  "bush"  planes,  huge  cargo  aircraft, 
and  executive  Jet  planes  shuttle  between  Fair- 
banks and  landing  strips  up  north,  weather 
permitting. 

Workhorse  of  the  alrlUt  Is  the  C-130  Her- 
cules, a  four-engine  cargo  plane  with  a  belly 
40  feet  long  to  swallow  anything  from  a  small 
tractor  to  a  big  truck.  Five  of  these  aircraft 
are  operating  out  of  Fairbanks.  Says  Burton 
H.  Atwood  III.  of  Alaska  Airlines,  which  flies 
three  of  the  big  planes:  "We  have  enough 
contracts  and  requests  on  hand  to  keep  five 
Hercules  flying  24  hours  a  day,  all  winter 
long." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  airlift  Is  the  airport 
at  Sagwon,  Just  60  miles  from  Prudhoe  Bay. 


It  Is  the  major  year-round  airport  In  this 
area.  Other  strips  can  be  used  for  heavy 
planes  in  winter  when  the  tundra  is  frozen. 

The  high  stakes  involved  In  oil  exploration 
on  the  North  Slope  are  reflected  In  a  few 
facts  and  figures. 

It  requires  250  to  300  trips  by  the  Hercules 
cargo  plane  to  land  and  supply  a  drilling 
outfit.  That  is  close  to  a  million  dollars  for 
transportation  alone. 

To  keep  a  22-man  seismic  mapping  crew 
In  the  field  takes  upwards  of  $200,000  a 
month. 

Drilling  crews  are  recruited  from  as  far 
away  as  Louisiana  and  Texas.  One  firm  works 
its  crew  30  days,  then  flies  them  home  to 
Louisiana  for  30  days  off.  Even  counting  their 
liberal  time  off,  It's  estimated  that  drillers  on 
the  North  Shore  average  $1,850  a  month  and 
roughnecks  $1,430. 

Good  pay  iff^eeded  to  meet  the  high  cost 
of  living,  whicn  continues  to  be  a  problem 
in  Alaska.  The  average  spread  between  prices 
in  Seattle  and  those  in  Alaska  Is  estimated 
at  around  20  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  blame  for  these  higher  living 
costs  Is  placed  on  transportation  expense. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  "rail  belt"  that 
stretches  from  Seward  and  Anchorage  to 
Fairbanks,  where  two  thirds  of  Alaska's  285,- 
000  people  live,  living  costs  have  been  drop- 
ping steadily  since  Statehood  was  achieved 
in  1959.  This  is  seen  as  one  more  good  reason 
for  extension  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Though  oil  and  gas  are  the  visible,  spec- 
tacular signs  of  Alaska's  current  boom,  the 
State  has  much  more  going  for  It. 

Tourism  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
cent  a  year.  Visitors  spent  29  million  dollars 
here  In  1967. 

Forest  products  In  1967  were  valued  at 
more  than  70  million  dollars,  nearly  twice 
the  dollar  output  of  1959. 

Early  in  1968,  U.S.  Plywood-Champion 
Paper,  Inc.,  contracted  to  buy  8.75  billion 
board  feet  of  lumber  from  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  over  a  50-year  period.  This  oper- 
ation, plus  planned  construction  of  a  pulp 
mill  In  the  same  area  by  1973,  will  add  around 
40  million  dollars  to  Alaska's  annual  gross 
product. 

Fishing,  long  the  backbone  of  the  Alaskan 
economy,  promises  to  expand  sharply.  New 
markets  have  been  opened.  The  king-crab 
catch  now  brings  in  close  to  50  mUllon  dol- 
lars a  year.  Shrimp.  Dungeness  crab.  Tanner 
crab,  and  salmon  roe  are  returning  increas- 
ing profits. 

Untapped  power:  Alaska's  rivers  hold  a 
vast  hydropower  potential.  The  proposed 
Rampart  Dam  on  the  Yukon  River,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  a  generating  capacity  of 
5  million  kUowatts.  Plans  for  this  dam  were 
shelved  some  time  ago  when  a  federal  study 
found  that  Its  energy  output  would  be 
"about  30  times  the  present  total  energy  use 
of  the  potential  market  area." 

Now  Rampart  Dam  is  getting  a  new  look 
because  newly  developed  long-range-trane- 
mission  lines  could  make  it  possible  to  mar- 
ket Rampart  power  as  far  away  as  California 
and  Arizona.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
tying  into  the  Peace  River  project  In  British 
Columbia.  This  project  already  Is  linked  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area  by  a  SOO,000-volt  trans- 
mission line. 

Development  of  such  a  power  grid,  says 
Ous  Norwood,  head  of  the  Alaska  Power 
Administration,  would  make  it  "economic  to 
develop  a  good  power  facility  and  put  it  on 
the  line  somewhat  sooner  than  it  is  really 
needed."  He  adds: 

"Hooking  up  to  the  grid  system  would 
provide  a  reason  for  moving  into  the  north 
country  earlier  than  we  otherwise  would,  and 
the  customers  along  the  line  can  use  the 
power  in  the  meantime." 

Underwater  cable:  Meanwhile,  plans  al- 
ready are  formulated  for  a  unique  under- 
water power  grid  in  southeastern  Alaska.  A 
70,000-kllowatt  hydropower  plant  at  Snettl- 
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sham  U  to  start  deUvetlng  electricity  by 
underwatsr  c»ble  to  Juneau  In  1972.  It  wUl 
cut  the  wholesale  cost  of  power  in  Juneau 
by  an  estimated  50  per  cent. 

Plans  also  provide  for  extension  of  the 
underwater  cable  115  miles  to  Sitka.  Under 
consideration  Is  a  96-mtle-long  cable  that 
would  bring  Ketchikan  and  Prince  Rupert, 
B.C.,  into  the  power  pooL 

This  underwater  power  grid  la  to  be  a 
showcase  of  new  technology.  It  wUl  use  the 
latest  tranalstorlaed  equipment  to  convert 
alternating  current  to  direct  current  for 
transmission  on  high-voltage  lines.  Such 
technology  has  been  used  In  Scandinavia, 
but  never  before  in  North  America. 

A  study  of  the  State's  water  and  power 
resources  Is  being  directed  by  the  Alaska 
Power  Administration.  A  major  objective  Is 
to  plan  a  power  system  that  will  meet 
Alaska's  needs  In  the  year  2020.  Says  Mr. 
Norwood: 

"The  big  payback  will  come  from  pin- 
pointing areas  that  are  ready  for  develop- 
ment instead  of  Just  playing  around,  spend- 
ing money,  and  talking  about  the  huge  po. 
tentlal  of  Alaska." 

This  view  that  it  is  time  to  quit  talking 
and  start  doing  Is  widely  held  throughout 
Alaska,  as  Governor  Hlckel  stresses  In  the 
Interview  that  follows. 

iKTXBVirw  WrrH  Walteb  J.  Hickei..  Gover- 

Noa   or    Alaska — Alaska's    Wealth    "Has 

Hakdlt  Been  Touched" 

(Note. — A  golden  chance  for  the  U.S.  to 
seize  a  leading  role  in  the  Pacific  Is  seen  by 
Alaska's  Governor  In  this  Interview  with 
"U.S.  News  tc  World  Report.") 

Q.  Governor  Hlckel,  has  Alaska  made  the 
progress  predicted  for  It  in  1959,  when  it  be- 
came the  nation's  49tb  State? 

A.  I  don't  think  It  has,  and  I  said  so,  long 
before  I  was  elected  Governor  In  1966.  In 
fact,  the  wealth  of  Alaska  has  hardly  been 
touched  since  the  United  States  bought  this 
country  from  Russia  In  1867.  Recognition  of 
that  fact  In  Washington  Is  long  overdue. 
There  are  good  reasons  why  the  U.S.  bad 
better  get  busy  and  open  up  Alaska. 

Q.  What  are  they? 

A.  The  basic  reason  Is  that  here  we  have 
these  vast  mineral  deposits,  great  timber  re- 
sources, and  all  this  wealth  that  has  been 
well  known  for  years.  I  don't  care  how  many 
billions  of  doUars  you  say  It's  worth,  It's  not 
worth  a  nickel  unless  you  get  It  to  market. 
And  that  market  Is  not  only  the  United 
States — It's  the  whole  Pacific  basin.  Canada 
sees  this  picture.  Russia  sees  this  picture.  It's 
about  time  the  U.S.  Government  opened  Its 
eyes,  too. 

Q.  Why  doesn't  the  U.S.  emphasize  the 
Pacific  area  more? 

A.  I  think  It  Is  because  we  have  always  been 
tied  to  Europe,  becaxise  most  of  our  people 
came  from  there.  But  It's  time  to  recognize 
that  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
population  lives  In  countries  that  touch  the 
rim  of  the  Pacific.  This  is  the  great  unde- 
veloped area  of  the  world.  Here  is  where  they 
need  everything — from  the  basic  items  of 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  right  on  up 
the  list.  I'm  not  talking  about  who  would  win 
a  military  war  In  the  Pacific.  It's  the  eco- 
nomic war  I'm  talking  about,  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Pacific  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  Is  Alaska. 

Q.  What  will  it  take  to  open  up  Alaska 
and  get  at  this  wealth? 

A.  First,  we  need  a  change  In  attitude.  A 
Cabinet  officer  in  Washington  asked  me  the 
same  question,  and  I  said:  "What  do  you 
think  about  when  I  mention  the  Canadian 
border?"  He  answered:  "Yes,  I  see,  it's  sort 
of  like  a  waU." 

Well,  that's  where  our  problems  begin,  and 
after  you  get  through  the  wall  between  the 
48  States  and  Canada,  you  come  to  the  Alas- 
kan border,  which  is  another  wall. 

So  it's  really  a  matter  of  educating  those 


people  In  Washington,  industry  and  finance. 
who  fear  amd  Ignore  Alaska  because  they 
don't  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  We've  got 
to  break  through  those  walls  and  show  that 
there  Is  so  much  opportunity  here  that  there 
Is  nothing  to  feai . 

Q.  And  how  do  you  do  that? 
A.  As  you  move  north,  you  find  that  gov- 
ernment has  to  lead  more.  How  did  the  Ca- 
nadians open  up  their  Arctic?  Through  lead- 
ership by  their  Government  In  conjunction 
with  private  Industry  and  capital. 

Q.  When  it  comes  to  things  that  govern- 
ment could  do,  what  should  have  priority? 
A.  No.  1  is  to  see  that  Alaska  gets  what  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  takes  for  granted — commu- 
nications, transportation,  education,  housing, 
sanitation. 

In  our  vast  Arctic  region  of  more  than  200,- 
000  square  miles — what  I  call  undeveloped 
Alaska — no  surface  transportation  exists. 
Now,  the  cheapest  method  of  transportation 
anywhere  In  the  world  Is  by  water,  and  the 
next  cheapest  Is  an  Iron  wheel  on  a  steel 
rail.  You  can't  beat  a  railroad  when  it  comes 
to  opening  up  a  country  and  getting  things 
to  the  marketplace.  We  must  extend  the 
Alaska  Railroad  on  through  the  Arctic. 

Q.  Is  that  a  Job  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

A.  Yes.  The  Federal  Government  owns  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  It  was  put  there  by  the 
Act  of  1914  which  said  the  Government 
should  build  a  railroad  not  to  exceed  1,000 
miles  in  length,  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  opening  up  Alaska. 

Between  1915  and  1920.  about  haif  of  that 
railroad  was  built,  and  today  nearly  two 
thirds  of  Alaska's  population  lives  along  that 
lifeline  from  Seward  to  Anchorage  to  Fair- 
banks. Now  it  is  time  for  the  Government 
to  complete  that  railroad — extend  it  right  up 
through  the  Arctic  and  over  to  the  Bering 
Sea.  Perhaps  In  the  future  It  could  be  sold 
to  private  enterprise,  but  right  now  It's  a 
Job  for  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
what  I've  been  urging,  even  before  this  great 
oil  discovery  at  Prudhoe  Bay  on  our  north 
coast.  Now,  it's  even  more  important. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  big  oil  strike 
by  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Humble  Oil  &■  Re- 
fining? 

A.  Right.  Now,  we  wouldn't  build  that 
railroad  Just  for  oil,  or  any  one  Industry. 
Obviously,  to  transport  oil  in  quantity  you 
have  to  have  a  pipeline.  But  we  need  that 
railroad  to  get  i>eople  and  equipment  In  there 
to  bring  out  copper,  iron  ore.  coal  and  timber, 
and  bring  In  the  millions  of  tons  of  supplies 
needed  to  develop  this  oil  field.  We  would 
bring  this  wealth  down  from  the  Arctic, 
through  the  middle  of  Alaska,  and  open  up 
this  country  at  last. 

Q.  Do  you  envision  many  people  actually 
living  in  the  Arctic? 

A.  Certainly.  But  I'm  talking  about  a  25-to- 
50  year  plan. 

First  we  buUd  the  railroad  to  a  staging  area 
on  the  north  slope,  and  there  we  develop 
a  composite  area,  a  self-contained  com- 
munity where  you  can  have  the  things  that 
Arctic  villages  don't  have  now — simple  things 
like  electricity  and  light  bulbs  and  plimib- 
ing.  From  this  area,  people  could  spread  out 
across  the  north  slope  of  Alaska  as  the  years 
goby. 

Q.  That's  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Do  you 
think  the  day  will  come  when  there  will  be 
sizable  cities  In  this  region? 

A.  Yes.  There's  no  problem.  Russia  has 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  above  the  Arctic 
Circle.  This  Is  not  the  harsh  kind  of  region 
that  most  people  think  It  is.  What  you  have 
to  do  Is  work  with  the  elements  Instead  of 
fighting  them.  This  Is  really  a  semlarld  land 
with  total  precipitation  averaging  six  Inches 
a  year.  It  la  not  a  land  covered  with  nothing 
but  ice  and  snow. 

Just  the  other  day  I  flew  over  this  region 
with  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  and  some  of  his  people.  They  were 


amazed  to  see  that  there  are  no  glaciers  or 
great  blocks  of  Ice.  That  Is  not  to  say  there 
are  no  glaciers  or  great  blocks  of  Ice  In  the 
great  fjords  of  southeast,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  part  of  the  country  IJOO  miles 
away.  The  north  slope  Is  like  the  great  Mid- 
west— it's  flat.  The  highest  pass  to  the  Arctic 
slope  is  only  2  200  feet  above  sea  level, 
on. :  what  rr  means 
Q.  How  much  will  the  oU  discovery  at  Prud- 
hoe Bay  mean  to  Alaska? 

A.  Prudhoe  Bay  Is  a  hlg  find,  but  small  in 
land  area.  Its  potential  Is  estimated  at  from 
5  to  10  billion  barrels.  There  are  3  or  4  mere 
structures  Just  like  It,  and  there  could  be 
even  more.  It  is  possible  that  we  will  find 
oil  reserves  on  the  north  slope  as  large  as  all 
the  proved  reserves  In  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  combined. 

Q  Where  will  this  oil  be  sold? 

A.  Basically,  in  the  Paciflc  basin,  but  we 
don't  want  100  per  cent  of  It  to  leave  Alaska 
in  crude  form.  I  see  refineries  and  a  whole 
petrochemical  complex  taking  shape  at  deep- 
water  ports,  such  as  Cook  Inlet.  From  there 
we  could  compete  for  world  markets.  Phillips- 
Marathon  already  has  one  of  the  world's 
largest  liqulfied-gas  plants  in  Kenal.  Two 
large  tankers  will  carry  this  gas  to  Japan  for 
Tokyo  Gas  and  Tokyo  Electric. 

Q.  Are  other  markets  for  this  gas  opening 
up? 

A.  We  look  for  a  big  market  In  Los  Angeles. 
Hawaii  will  be  another  great  outlet.  And 
this  leads  us  to  another  problem — the  Jones 
Act. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  The  Jones  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  1920  and  has  since  been  amended  many 
times.  Basically,  it  says  that  you  cannot  ship 
goods  from  one  American  port  to  another  on  a 
foreign-built  ship.  Here  is  how  it  hurU 
Alaska: 

There  are  two  new  ships  coming  in  to 
carry  this  liquefied  gas.  They  are  Ijeing  built 
in  Sweden.  No  ships  of  this  type  are  built 
in  the  U.S.  When  we  load  these  ships  with 
gas  at  our  port  of  Nlklshka,  we  can't  unload 
them  in  Anchorage,  or  Seattle,  or  Los  An- 
geles, or  Honolulu,  or  any  other  American 
port.  The  only  place  we  could  sell  that  gas 
is  in  some  foreign  nation.  That's  ridiculous. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  with  ocean- 
going ferries.  Alaska  had  to  buy  one  built 
in  Norway.  None  was  available  from  U.S. 
shipbuilders.  But  under  the  Jones  Act,  we 
cant  use  this  ferry  to  carry  people  from  one 
port  in  Alaska  to  another,  like  even  a  short 
run  of  90  miles  from  Haines  to  Juneau.  We 
can  take  them  500  miles  from  Haines  to  our 
closest  Canadian  port.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C., 
but  not  to  Seattle,  which  is  a  U.S.  port. 

But  Canadian  ships  can  ply  up  and  down 
our  coast  and  theirs.  The  U.S.  Congress  has 
given  Canadians  rights  denied  Alaskans  and 
Americans. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  amend 
the  Jones  Act  to  permit  foreign-built  ships 
to  carry  this  trade  if  they  have  American 
crews.  That  would  mean  more  trade  and 
more  Jobs.  The  Jones  Act  was  enacted  to 
protect  the  American  shipbuilding  Industry, 
but  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  over-protec- 
tion destroying  an  Industry. 

Q.  Aren't  you  going  to  need  more  {>eople 
in  Alaska  before  there  can  be  any  real  devel- 
opment of  business  and  industry? 

A.  The  people  are  coming,  and  more  will 
come  if  we  can  overcome  the  misconceptions 
and  fear  of  Alaska  that  exist  in  the  rest  of 
the  U.S.  Look  at  the  Canadians:  They  are 
doing  more  in  their  Arctic  In  one  year  than 
we've  done  In  25  years  In  Alaska's  Arctic. 
We  talk  about  building  a  railroad.  Well,  the 
Canadians  have  built  as  much  railroad  in 
their  Arctic  in  the  last  couple  of  years  as 
we  have  built  In  the  last  50.  Once  the  de- 
cision Is  made  to  open  up  this  country — for 
the  good  of  the  whole  United  States  and  the 
free  world,  too — the  men  and  the  money  will 
come  in. 
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Q.  After  oil  and  nfclnerals,  what  comes  n«zt 
iJD  Alaska's  development? 

A.  One  of  our  biggest  Industries  will  be 
harvesting  the  oceati.  Alaska  has  more  coast- 
line than  all  the  r«st  of  the  United  States, 
Including  Hawaii,  lit  Is  bounded  by  two 
oceans  and  three  seas.  We  have  64  per  cent 
of  the  continental  *ielf  owned  by  the  U.S. — 
550.000  square  mlle^ 

It  la  from  the  continental  shelf  and  those 
oceans  that  we  are  ^ing  to  feed  the  protein- 
starved  people  of  tbt  world.  Alaska's  tremen- 
dous continental  shelf  and  Its  teeming  bil- 
lions of  marketable  fisheries  products  make 
this  industry  of  world  importance. 

We  have  sclentlflt)  data  on  these  resources 
which  are  astoundUig.  Using  more  modern 
fishing  methods.  Alaskan  fishermen  should 
be  prepared  to  cat<ft — within  a  few  years — 
an  annual  harvest  c|f  not  only  5  to  6  million 
caaea  of  salmon,  thfe  "Slet  of  the  sea."  but 
also  200  million  p<und8  of  king  crab,  500 
million  pounds  of  shrimp,  and  200  billion 
pounds  of  ocean  peich.  bottom  fish,  flounder 
and  cod.  That's  qul^  a  bowl  of  chowder! 

Q.  Do  you  have  bny  problem  In  getting 
along  with  Russia,  four  closest  neighbor? 

A.  Some.  Certalnlv  we  are  going  to  have 
to  define  a  boundary  in  the  sea  between 
Alaska  and  Russia,  i  There  Isn't  any  trench 
co|itlnental  shelf  extends 
the  other.  My  sugges- 
the  argument  over  the 
oy  establishing  a  head- 


ont    »here — the 
from  OB«  country 
tlon  Is  that  we  sett: 
3  or  the  12-mlle  Um 
land-to-headland  boundary. 

Q.  What  would  that  mean? 

A.  A  headland  boundary  Is  from  one  p>olnt 
of  land  to  another.  L^t  me  explain :  Alaska  has 
approximately  34.000  miles  of  coastline.  It  Is 
very,  very  Irregular,  with  Its  many  fjords  and 
bays — unlike  the  doastllne  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  relfitlvely  straight.  For  the 
purposes  of  defining  boundaries,  look  at  my 
hand:  The  question] Is,  sh^ld  our  boundary 
follow  the  outline  of  each  finger,  down  Into 
the  deep  valleys  between  each  finger,  or 
should  It  proceed  frrm  the  tip  of  one  finger 
to  the  tip  of  anothfr  finger,  protecting  the 
deep  valleys  which  ^re  our  Inlets  and  baiys? 
This  concept  was  uied  by  Norway,  and  has 
been  upheld  In  the  World  Court. 

Q.  Win  Alaska  be  ftble  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Russia  foi  markets  In  the  Pacific? 

A.  If  we  get  busy  land  start  moving.  As  of 
now.  without  a  doiibt,  the  Russians  are  far 
ahead  of  us  In  exploiting  the  continental 
shelf  and  In  openln|  up  their  Arctic  regions 
of  Siberia.  They  started  developing  Siberia 
way  back  In  1870.  when  they  began  building 
the  world's  longest  j  railroad — the  Trans-Si- 
berian, which  Is  mote  than  5.500  miles  long. 
That  one  decision  made  Russia  the  real  In- 
dustrial empire  that  It  Is. 

I  made  my  first  tilp  to  Japan  In  1961  and 
learned  what  Siberian  development  has 
meant  to  the  Russians.  The  Japanese  now 
have  some  pulp  and  paper  Interests  up  there. 
The  two  countries  ai  e  talking  of  starting  the 
world's  largest  coppe :  mine  in  Siberia. 

When  Russia  galni  15  per  cent  of  the  Jap- 
anese market,  she  v  111  dominate  Asia.  This 
Illustrates  Alaska's  mportance  to  the  free 
world.  We  must  gel  going  quickly  so  that 
we  can  get  more  of  a  share  of  these  markets. 
For  example,  the  pulp  from  the  two  pulp 
mills  operating  In  loutheastern  Alaska  al- 
ready goes  to  Japan,  >.ndia,  and  other  Pacific- 
basin  countries. 

"THZ    RICHEST    STATE" 

Q.  Governor,  what  do  you  think  wUl  hap- 
pen In  Alaska  wltbiii  your  lifetime? 

A.  I  see  In  my  lifetime — at  least  by  the 
year  2000 — self-susti  inlng  communities  de- 
veloped around  mli.lng  discoveries  In  the 
north.  I  see  that  wealth  coming  down 
through  Alaska,  and  a  petrochemical  Indus- 
try at  tidewater  Applying  the  Western 
United  States  and  tlje  Par  East. 

After  that  we  will  develop  both  minerals 
and  fisheries  on  our  continental  shelf,  then 
In  the  Oulf  of  Alaska!  &nd  In  our  great  Bristol 


Bay  area.  And  I  see  a  transportation  and 
conununlcatlons  network  aoroaa  and  around 
Alaska  unlike  anything  you  can  visualize  to- 
day. 

And  so,  with  oil  and  minerals  and  timber 
and  fishing,  you're  going  to  see  Alaska  be- 
come, without  a  doubt,  the  richest  State 
in  the  union  and  a  place  of  great  importance 
In  the  world. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue with  my  remarks,  the  resolution 
just  presented  to  the  Senate,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Church  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Senator  Pearson  and  other  Senators, 
was  not  made  available  to  me  until  5:15 
Wednesday,  January  8,  when  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hart,  presented  it  to 
me  in  my  oflBce. 

I  thank  him  for  that  courtesy,  as  I 
did  then. 

The  resolution  as  offered  differs  in  only 
one  respect  from  the  present  nile  XXn. 
That  difference  is  noted  in  section  2, 
paragraph  3,  where  it  chang'^s  the  re- 
quirement for  cloture  of  debate  from 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  to  three-fifths. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  remark  that  this 
proposed  change  in  rule  does  not  involve 
section  3  of  rule  XXXll  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  adopted  in  1959  at  the  time  of 
and  as  a  part  of  the  change  in  rule  XXH 
which  took  place.  It  reads,  and  I  quote 
it  into  the  Record  : 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 

I  do  not  know  why  these  Senators  felt 
they  could  ignore  that  provision  of  the 
rules  while  moving  in  a  direction  that 
would  change,  if  adopted,  the  provisions 
of  another  rule,  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
when  I  finish  my  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wanted  to  comment  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
peat, the  resolution  as  offered  differs  in 
only  one  respect  from  the  present  rule 
XXn.  That  difference  is  noted  in  sec- 
tion 2,  paragraph  3,  where  it  changes 
the  requirement  for  cloture  of  debate 
from  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  to  three-fifths — assuming,  of 
course,  that  a  quorum  is  present. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
a  release  by  Senators  Javits  and  Hart  on 
the  effort  to  change  rule  XXn  which 
was  released  to  the  news  media  on  Thurs- 
day, January  9,  states,  and  I  quote : 

We  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  work  primarily 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the 
Senate  is  empowered  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  to  change  its  own  rules  with- 
out being  subject  to  those  very  rules  and  we 
believe  our  best  approach  at  this  time  is  to 
consolidate  our  efforts  with  those  of  Sena- 
tors   supporting    a    three-fifths    rule." 

This,  of  course,  marked  a  very  large 
departure  from  the  plan,  program,  and 
purpose  as  announced  to  the  press,  tele- 


vision, and  otherwise,  by  the  two  distin- 
grilshed  Senators  from  Michigan  and 
New  York  prior  to  that  time,  who  had 
announced  far  and  wide  that  they  would 
offer  a  majority  rule  for  cloture  to  re- 
place the  present  two- thirds  rale. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  pending  at- 
tempt, if  successful,  would  establish  a 
precedent  to  enable  the  complete  change 
or  rewriting  of  all  or  any  Senate  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 

I  may  add  at  this  time  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  has,  very 
frankly,  conceded  that  point.  So  that  is 
not  a  question  for  argtunent  at  this  time. 

I  repeat,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  pend- 
ing attempt,  if  successful,  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  to  enable  the  complete 
change  or  rewriting  of  all  or  any  of  the 
Senate  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress:  and,  to  my  mind,  would  bring 
instability  to  the  Senate  in  the  place  of 
the  stability  for  which  we  were  designed 
to  stand  by  the  Pounding  Pathers. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
referred  to  and  required  in  seven  differ- 
ent instances  and  a  two-thirds  majority 
is  also  required  in  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  four  times  to  deal  with  four 
separate  problems,  making  11  different 
mentions  of  two-thirds  majorities  in  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  been  sdhiewhat  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  our  distinguished  friends 
have  chosen  three-fifths  as  the  figure, 
because  I  have  found  no  precedent  what- 
ever, existing  anywhere,  for  the  adoption 
of  that  figure,  three-fifths. 

The  Constitution,  in  pointing  out  the 
various  provisions  or  conditions  or  ques- 
tions which  had  been  thought  to  require 
action  by  more  than  a  majority,  in  every 
instance,  whether  in  the  original  Con- 
stitution or  in  the  amendments,  contains 
the  figure  two- thirds. 

Purthermore — and  I  especially  call  at- 
tention to  this  fact — the  Senate,  by  imi- 
form  rulings  dating  away  back  into  its 
own  history,  without  relying  upon  any 
written  rule,  has  set  up  a  two-thirds  re- 
quirement which  must  be  followed  in  or- 
der to  waive  rules.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  itself  has  adopted  two-thirds  as 
the  figure  to  be  used  when  we  want  to 
waive  or  suspend  the  rules,  even  though 
the  Standing  Rules  themselves  were 
silent  upon  that  subject. 

Yet  here,  coming  out  of  a  clear  sky,  we 
have  a  three-fifths  figure.  I  think  this  is 
an  effort  at  a  kind  of  marriage  of  con- 
venience between  those  who  want  to  set 
up  a  new  principle  in  this  matter  and 
those  who  are  really  working  toward  ma- 
jority control  under  cloture  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  what  has  already  been 
said  by  several  of  the  advocates  of  this 
proposed  change  indicates  such  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  had  better 
stick  to  established  traditions  and  estab- 
lished rtiles,  and  had  better  be  asking 
ourselves,  "How  did  this  figure,  three- 
fifths,  come  into  this  proposed  resolu- 
tion?" It  is  obviously  an  effort  to  com- 
promise views  that  are  not  in  agreement, 
and  try  not  only  something  new  in  the 
matter  of  a  precedent  of  the  Senate,  but 
also  something  new  in  the  Senate  rules, 
something  unheard  of  imder  our  Consti- 
tution, and  something  imheard  of  imder 
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our  unwritten  Senate  rules — a  figure 
which  is  obviously  adopted  simply  to  get 
a  precedent  set  here,  which  will  be  most 
harmful  and  most  dangerous,  and  which 
will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
I  can  imagine  to  destroy  the  stability  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  to  permit  the  change 
of  Senate  rules  at  this  time  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  concept  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  intended  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  that  is  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body  and  is  the  House  of  the 
Congress  that  is  intended  to  supply  sta- 
bility to  our  Federal  governmental  struc- 
ture. 

For  just  a  moment  I  should  like  to 
quote  for  the  Record  some  statements 
which  show  that  the  Senate  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  stable  segment  of  our 
Oovemment.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
two  papers  of  James  Madison  in  the 
Federalist.  Perhaps  some  will  say,  "You 
are  living  in  the  past."  Yes,  to  a  degree 
I  am.  I  want  to  get  all  the  facts  out  of 
the  past,  and  profit  by  them,  and  then  I 
want  us  to  live  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future. 

The  Senate,  In  180  years,  has  attained 
dignity  through  holding  on  to  the  sta- 
bility which  it  was  intended  to  possess, 
so  that  it  might  best  serve  the  people. 
Nine  times  in  two  letters  written  by 
James  Madison,  letters  42  and  43  in  the 
Federalist,  he  used  the  words  'stability," 
"stable,"  or  "Instability,"  depending  on 
the  context.  Always,  he  emphasized  the 
fact  that  stability  is  the  quality  which 
the  Foimding  Fathers  were  seeking  to 
maintain  in  the  founding  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  that  connection  he  has  used  also 
the  words  "the  necessity."  I  may  have 
to  read  a  few  words  out  of  context,  but 
these  words  are  not  taken  out  of  con- 
text: He  speaks  out  on  the  "necessity  of 
some  stable  institution  In  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Every  nation,  consequently,  whose  affairs 
betray  a  want  of  wisdom  and  stability,  may 
calculate  on  every  loss  which  can  be  sus- 
tained from  the  more  systematic  policy  of 
Its  wiser  neighbors. 

Then  the  effect  of  Instability  is  devel- 
oped by  Mr.  Madison  at  length.  He  con- 
tinues: 

In  another  point  of  view,  great  injury  re- 
sults from  an  unstable  government.  The 
want  of  confidence  in  the  public  counsels 
damps  every  useful  undertaking,  the  suc- 
cess and  profit  of  which  may  depend  on  a 
continuance  of  existing  arrangements. 

There  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  no  gov- 
ernment will  long  be  respected  "without 
possessing  a  certain  portion  of  order  and 
stability." 

Madison  comes  to  the  second  letter. 
His  first  paragraph  includes  these 
words: 

Without  a  select  and  stable  member  of 
the  Oovemment  the  esteem  of  foreign  pow- 
ers will  not  only  be  forfeited  but  unenlight- 
ened and  variable  policy,  proceeding  from 
causes  already  mentioned;  but  the  national 
councils  will  not  possess  that  sensibility  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  Is  perhaps 
not  less  necessary  In  order  to  merit,  than  it 
is  to  obtain  its  respect  and  confidence. 

Then  he  uses  the  phrase  "stable  body 
has  been  necessary,"  when  he  speaks  of 


the  necessity  to  bring  back  to  one  of  the 
States  he  mentioned,  the  stability  which 
it  had  lost  through  undemocratic  and 
unstable  processes. 

Then  again  he  says : 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must  be 
an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which  having  sufficient  permanency  to 
provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the   attainment   of   those   objects. 

Then  again  he  speaks  of  the  "necessity 
of  some  institution  that  will  blend  sta- 
bUlty  with  liberty." 

In  one  of  his  last  references  to  this 
particular  quality  of  the  Senate,  he  says 
that— 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuses  cf 
liberty,  as  \vell  as  by  the  abuses  of  power; 
that  there  are  numerous  Instances  of  the 
former  as  well  as  of  the  latter;  and  that 
the  former,  rather  than  the  latter,  is  ap- 
parently most  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
United  States. 

These  abuses  of  liberty,  he  thought, 
were  more  to  be  guarded  against  than 
abuses  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  sustained  that 
point  of  view  and  that  objective  through 
180  years  of  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
heretofore  by  the  unwillingness  of  many 
new  Members  of  the  Senate,  a  great 
many  of  them,  to  take  a  stand  in  sup- 
port of  a  proposal  which  would  wipe  out 
the  experience  of  those  years,  and  In- 
stead have  voted  to  continue  the  stability 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  have  sought 
to  attain,  and  which  has  been  attained 
by  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  best  recent  statements  on 
this  subject,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
continuity  of  the  Senate,  was  that  made 
In  the  1967  debate  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield). 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  so  impor- 
tant that  I  am  going  to  read  Senator 
Mansfield's  argument  2  years  ago  on 
this  very  point. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to  state 
just  how  the  Issue  came  on,  because  I 
think  the  Senator's  statement  makes 
that  clear.  I  quote,  therefore,  completely 
from  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  fMr.  Mansfield;  .  It  appears 
on  pages  921  and  922  of  the  permanent 
Record  of  the  Senate,  volume  113,  part 
1,  and  occurred  on  January  18,  1967: 

Mr.  MANsriEU).  Mr.  President,  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern]  demands  cloture  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority; It  thereby  denies  the  continuing  na- 
ture of  this  body.  It  Is  Imperative  that  all 
of  us  clearly  understand  the  full  Implica- 
tions of  this  Issue.  It  has  much  more  signif- 
icance than  a  direct  and  easy  way  to  extricate 
the  Senate  from  the  parliamentary  maze  in 
which  It  finds  Itself  now  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  Congress.  The  questions 
posed  by  this  motion  reach  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  Senate  as  an  Institution. 

The  underlying  question  is  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 6.  a  resolution  to  change  rule  XXII 
to  require  three-fifths  of  those  present  and 
voting.  Instead  of  the  present  two-thirds,  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  considering  today. 
I  continue  to  read: 


I  have  always  favored  this  proposition — 
not  because  I  believe  that  there  is  anything 
magical  about  the  choice  of  three-fifths  but 
because  I  feel  it  draws  an  equitable  balance 
while  still  protecting  the  rights  of  a  minority 
position  in  the  Senate. 

I  very  strongly  urged  this  change  In  the 
past.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  with  the 
achievement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964 
and  1965  a  great  deal  of  the  urgency  for  this 
change  has  been  removed.  Nevertheless.  I 
still  feel  that  a  three-fifths  rule  would  strike 
a  proper  balance  between  the  present  two- 
thirds  requirement  and  a  more  far-reachlnj? 
proposal.  The  present  three-fifths  resolution 
would  preserve  the  eissentlal  nature  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  and  its  adoption 
should  put  to  rest  the  biennial  parliamentary 
parlor  games  which  open  each  new  Congress. 

But  the  urgency  or  even  wisdom  of 
adopting  the  three-fifths  resolution  does  not 
Justify  a  path  of  destruction  to  the  Senate 
as  an  Institution  and  its  vital  importance  In 
our  scheme  of  government.  And  this.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  what  the  present  motion  to 
Invoke  cloture  by  simple  majority  would  do. 
The  proponents  would  disregard  the  rules 
which  have  governed  the  Senate  over  the 
years  simply  by  stating  that  the  rules  do  not 
exist:  that  until  the  rules  are  changed  to 
their  liking  and  In  the  manner  they  choose, 
the  Senate  is  consigned  to  oblivion.  They  In- 
sist that  their  pHJSltlon  Is  right  and  any  means 
used  Is  therefore  proper.  I  cannot  agree. 

This  biennial  dispute  for  a  change  In  the 
rules  has  brought  to  Issue  the  question  of 
the  ^nate  as  a  continuing  body.  The  con- 
cept Is  really  symbolic  of  the  notion  of  the 
Senate  In  our  scheme  of  government. 

Numerous  reasons  are  given  to  support  the 
continuity  of  the  Senate:  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  Members  carry  forward  from  one 
Congress  to  the  next;  the  fact  that  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  meet  even  after  sine  die 
adjournment  of  a  Congress;  the  fact  that 
States  themselves  by  their  own  laws  require 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  this  Chamber  even 
after  sine  die  adjournment:  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Itself  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  1959 
attested  to  the  continuation  of  the  rules  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next — and  47  Members 
who  voted  for  that  proposal  are  still  serving 
In  this  Chamber.  But  these  reasons,  though 
compelling,  have  not  resolved  the  Issue.  They 
do  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  Senate 
as  an  Institution  Is  very  different  from  the 
House,  that  Its  function  in  our  scheme  of 
government  Is  distinct  and  unique.  What 
should  be  considered  Is  whether  the  motion 
at  hand — the  motion  for  simple  majority 
cloture — would  destroy  the  character  of  the 
Senate  as  a  parliamentary  body. 

Our  consideration  should  be  directed, 
therefore,  to  the  destructive  effect  the  pend- 
ing procedure  would  have  upon  these  distinct 
and  historical  features  which  distinguish  the 
Senate  as  an  institution. 

First  of  all,  the  motion  to  cut  off  debate 
immediately  has  never  been  used  in  the 
Senate.  This  fact  does  not  in  Itself  make  the 
motion  improper,  but  it  does  Justify  ques- 
tioning why  the  Senate  has  never  before 
chosen  to  cut  off  debate  In  this  manner.  If  a 
simple  majority  votes  to  sustain  the  avail- 
ability of  this  motion  at  this  time,  it  nec- 
essarily means  that  henceforth  on  any  Issue, 
at  any  time,  and  during  any  future  session  of 
any  Congress  a  simple  majority,  with  a  co- 
operative presiding  officer,  can  accomplish 
any  end  they  desire  without  regard  to  exist- 
ing rules  of  process  and  without  considera- 
tion or  regard  to  the  viewpoint  of  any  mmor- 
ity  position. 

Unquestionably,  majority  rule  is  basic  and 
vital  to  our  democracy.  And  a  simple  major- 
ity should  and  does  decide  the  merits  of  vir- 
tually every  Issue  raised  in  this  body — in- 
cluding a  change  in  our  rules.  But  that  is 
not  the  question  here;  the  question  is 
whether  the  simple  majority  can  cut  off 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  And  because  of  the 
earnest  zeal  of  the  advocates  for  a  change — 
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and  their  frustration  la  facing  a  prolonged 
debate — they  Insist  tha  t  In  this  case  debate 
must  be  shut  off  by  a  simple  majority  so  that 
a  majority  rightfully  cai  accomplish  a  proper 
change. 

I  think  the  Issues  are  distinct.  I  simply 
feel  the  protection  of  th  i  minority  transcends 
any  rule  change,  howfver  desirable.  If  at- 
tempted In  this  manned. 

The  Issue  of  Umltln;  debate  In  this  body 
Is  one  of  such  monumtntal  importance  that 
it  reaches.  In  my  oplilon,  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Senate  aa  an  Institution.  I  be- 
lieve It  compels  a  decliilon  by  more  than  a 
majority.  I  believe  It  ranks  with  other  funda- 
mental  Issues   which    ly   their   very  nature 


are  elevated  to  a  level 
a  majority.  This  Is  not 
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ibove  the  dictates  of 
n  novel  concept.  This 


fins   that   nine  distinct 
more    than    a    majority 


is  not  heresy.  Our  Constitution  Itself  specl 
issues  shall   require 
for    adoption.    The 
Constitution    of    the    ijnited    States    is    not 
undemocratic. 

In  other  words.  I  cfcnsider  the  Issue  of 
whether  a  Senator  repnsenting  his  State  has 
spoken  long  enough  to  1>e  of  such  transcend- 
ent scope  that  It  should  be  decided  by  more 
than  a  bare  majority  \  ote.  I  believe  this  is 
vital  for  the  protection  of  any  and  every 
minority — for  the  protection  of  every  State, 
large  or  small — and  sfkould  not  be  taken 
from  eithtF. 

It'has  been  suggested  In  this  debate  that 
the  majority  should  cle;lde  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  this  Issue  md  the  sufficiency  of 
the  debate — not  the  mli  orlty.  But  giving  this 
choice  to  the  mlnorltj 
feature — the  minority  nan  never  Impose  Its 
changes  on  the  majorll  y.  The  minority  can 
but  say  to  the  majority, 
it  in  the  wrong  way — tlie  need  for  a  change 
may  exist  but  your  sdution  Is  defective.' 
This  negative  power  ol  a  minority  plays  a 
critical  role  in  our  set  eme  of  government 


our  everyday  experl- 
shows   how  the  last 


As  a  practical  matter,  c 
ence  In  this  Chamber 
minute  shift  of  two  or  \bree  votes  changes  a 
majority.  Par  be  It  from  any  of  us  to  admit 
these  last  minute  cbang  es  are  not  proper  and 
In  response  to  valid  and  sincere  argument  on 
the  merits.  But  when  th>  issue  itself  concerns 


each  Member's  right  to 


debate  valid  and  sincere  arguments   for  or 


against  the  merits  of  a 


Issue  so  vital  as  to  warrtnt  a  Senate  endorse- 


ment  baaed   on   a   less 


thai)  a  single  vote  marg  n. 


pie  :es 


I  invite  the  special 
tors  to  the  following 
Senator  from  Montana 
in  referring  to  the 
rights  bill  in  1964. 

In    1964  a   great   maj^ 
Members   debated   and 
most  comprehensive 
acted    in   this   century, 
generated  deep  emotion 
vlction.   The  dlstlnguisl  led 
Chair,  the  Vice  Presideji 
tlal  and  leading  role  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
that   the   debate 
floor  83  days. 

I  cannot  help  but  woi^der 
been  the  result  If  a  ma, 
posed  cloture  on  that  ddbate 
have  been  accomplished 
I  doubt  very  much  if 
been  nearly  as 
Ueve  that  this  law's 
be  nearly  as  uniform,  nebrly 
of  pride  for  all  Amerlcai^s 
prehenslve  debate.  The 
sirated    its   unique    anc 
The  conflicting  convictions 
an  atmosphere  of  open 
the  result  was  not  by 
conclusion.   Attention 
body  as  the  safetyfvalv^ 


compret  enslv 


continue  to  urge  in 


proposal.  I  feel  the 


tenuous   foundation 


attention  of  Sena- 
statement  by  the 
'Mr.  Mansfield) 
passage  of  the  civil 


rlty  of   the  present 
resolved  one  of   the 
of  legislation  en- 
on   an   Issue   which 
and  conflicting  con- 
occupant  of  the 
t.  played  an  essen- 
that  great  debate  on 
1964.  You  will  recall 
on   this   Senate 


proce)  ded 


what  would  have 

|orlty  could  have  Im- 

I  know  it  could 

in  a  month  or  less. 

the  bill  would  have 

.e.  I  do  not  be- 

ob^rvance  today  would 

as  great  a  source 

without  that  com- 

Senate  then  demon- 

dlstlnct   character. 

were  expressed  in 

free  debate  where 

means  a  foregone 

focused  on   this 

for  an  emotionally 


and 
aiy 

ua& 


charged  issue  In  our  scheme  of  government. 
The  country  aa  a  whole  regarded  the  Senate 
aa  the  one  Institution  that  would  test  for 
all,  the  urgency  and  propriety  of  that  meas- 
ure. The  fact  that  the  law  Is  now  fully  ob- 
served In  all  parts  of  our  country  attekts 
abundantly  to  the  vital  service  performed  In 
this  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
me  to  make  the  motion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  have  been  waiting 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Will  the 
Senator  let  me  know  how  long  he  will 
take? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Approximately  2  min- 
utes more. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  has 
something  very  urgent,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  a  question  of 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  to  the  motion,  it 
can  be  made  when  I  conclude. 

I  read  further : 

After  all,  any  law  is  only  as  good  as  its 
observance.  I  think  the  Senate  as  an  Insti- 
tution should  continue  to  play  this  critical 
role  on  issues  of  this  nature,  when  emotions 
are  so  highly  charged.  It  provides  the  only 
forum  where  calmness,  coolness,  and  reflec- 
tion may  be  demanded  of  even  a  majority. 
The  experience  of  1964  and  1965  removes,  in 
my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  the  sting  for  the 
urgency  of  a  change  In  rule  XXII. 

The  Senate  knows,  of  course,  that  clo- 
ture prevailed  after  long  debate  in  both 
those  years,  and  civil  rights  bills  were 
passed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  change  to 
three-flfths  would  not  strike  a  more  equi- 
table balance  Eind  still  preserve  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time,  there  is  basis  for 
belief  that  such  a  limited  proposal  would 
assuage  the  demands  for  further  change. 
However,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  basic  nature 
of  the  Senate  should  be  destroyed  in  reach- 
ing the  end.  I  urge  each  Member  to  consider 
carefully  the  implications  of  his  vote.  I  urge 
you  strongly  to  vote  against  the  anticipated 
motion  to  table  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  read- 
ing of  the  clear  and  meaningful  remarks 
of  Senator  Mansfield. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  an  urgent  matter,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  would  per- 
mit us,  we  would  like  to  make  the  motion 
in  a  minute,  and  then  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  could  obtain  the  floor  in  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator,  provided  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor,  which  I  propose  to  give  up 
soon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my 
own  right,  if  that  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  through, 
then,  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have,  of  course,  a 
great  many  other  arguments  to  make  in 
this  matter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make 
them  at  this  time,  as  I  understand  from 
my  distinguished  friends  that  they  in- 
tend to  make  a  motion  to  take  up  this 
item,  which  now  is  on  the  calendar.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wanted  me  to  yield  to  him  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  waive  that.  We  will 
discuss  it  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  the  floor,  then. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  11,  the  Church- 
Pearson  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   11 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged;  and  the  motions 
relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the,  table,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
in  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sena- 
tors, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business 
is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one,  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

"  "Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting,  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and 
read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion, 
or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  jhall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order, 
Including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
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rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   to   proceed   for   10 

minutes,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 

of  rule  vm. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COSTLY  TRAGEDY  THAT  IS 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it 
would  now  appear  clear  that  the  Gov- 
enmient  of  South  Vietnam,  regardless 
of  what  purports  to  go  on  in  Paris,  is 
determined  to  do  everything  possible  to 
delay  substantive  negotiations  designed 
to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  con- 
clusion. More  on  that  later. 

It  is  now  also  clear  that  when  histo- 
rians write  of  this  war  they  may  well  call 
it  "The  Costly  Tragedy  That  Was  Viet- 
nam"; because  any  fairminded  person 
will  agree  that  the  effort  has  seriously 
Impaired  the  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic position  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  all  over  the  world. 

Over  $100  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  has  gone  down  the  drain  in  this 
major  land  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia ; 
and  not  only  is  there  little  to  show  for 
it,  but  also  because  of  the  natuie  of  the 
conventional  military  establishment  it 
has  forced  us  to  build,  this  Nation  could 
be  moving  closer  to  what  civilization 
dreads  most — a  full  nuclear  exchange. 

More  Important  than  any  cost  in 
money,  however,  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  30,000  of  our  finest  youth  have  been 
killed,  and  over  190,000  wounded. 

As  Dr.  Kissinger  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  article,  during  November  1967, 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  military  in  Vietnam 
stated  that  "the  war  was  being  won  mili- 
tarily," adding  that  "a  limited  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  might  be  un- 
dertaken beginning  late  in  1968." 

And  less  than  a  year  ago  the  adminis- 
tration emphasized  that  the  pacification 
program — the  extension  of  the  control  of 
Saigon  in  the  countryside — was  progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

In  a  few  days  came  the  Tei  offensive. 
This  development  negated  these  two  as- 
sertions. Today  our  position  in  Vietnam, 
despite  the  above  gigantic  expenditures 
In  lives  and  treasure,  would  appear  im- 
improved. 

From  a  purely  military  standpoint,  the 
reason  for  this  tragedy  is  clear.  Fighting 
against  brave  and  well-led  guerrillas,  the 
ground  forces  of  the  United  States  have 
been  at  grave  disadvantage,  one  major 
reason  being  that  the  three  countries 
which  border  South  Vietnam  have  been 
declared  sanctuaries;  therefore,  our 
troops  have  never  been  able  to  counter- 
attack. 

At  the  same  time  ever  since  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  took  over  this  war,  our 
airpower  and  seapower  have  been 
shackled,  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  degree, 
never  before  known  in  major  warfare. 

No  doubt  because  of  the  true  political 


position  which  was  brought  out  by  the 
results  of  the  Tet  offensive,  and  in  fur- 
ther effort  to  start  peace  negotiations 
with  Hanoi,  on  MMCh  31  last,  this 
shackling  was  increased.  U.S.  military 
forces  were  forbidden  to  conduct  any  at- 
tacks whatever,  either  by  air  or  by  sea. 
north  of  the  20th  parallel.  Actually  none 
above  the  19th  parallel,  which  gave  the 
North  Vietnamese  fuU  use  of  Vinh.  their 
major  supply  base  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  country. 

By  the  latter  action  it  was  hoped  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  come  to  the  con- 
ference table.  This  they  did,  last  May  13; 
and  the  American  people  looked  forward 
with  relief  to  a  reduction,  if  not  a  cessa- 
tion, in  the  cost  and  the  killing.  Since 
that  date,  however,  7,603  Americans  have 
been  killed,  51,532  wounded:  and  not  a 
penny  less  than  an  additional  $18  billion 
has  gone  down  the  drain  of  this  war. 

Little,  if  anything,  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  retrospect,  again  as  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  pointed  out : 

Hanoi  has  always  placed  great  reliance  on 
the  pressure  of  world  opinion;  the  "Illegality" 
of  (any)  U.S.  bombing  was  therefore  a  po- 
tential political  weapon. 

Thereupon,  on  November  1  last,  the 
United  States  made  an  even  lurther  mili- 
tary-political concession  by  announcing 
that  there  would  be  no  further  air  or  sea 
attacks  against  any  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

This  would  appear  to  be  acknowledg- 
ment that  a  true  victory  was  not  in  the 
cards  because — Kissinger  again : 

The  guerrilla  wins  if  he  does  not  lose.  The 
conventional  army  loses  if  it  does  not  win. 
The  North  Vietnamese  used  their  main  forces 
the  way  the  bullfighter  uses  his  cape — to  keep 
us  lunging  in  areas  of  marginal  political  im- 
portance. 

There  is  little  use  crying  over  the 
spilled  milk,  and  more  important  than 
events  of  the  past  are  those  of  the  present 
and  future. 

With  that  premise,  however,  It  Is  also 
Important  for  every  American  to  realize 
how  self -centered  and  stubborn  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  has  been;  a 
Government  which  does  not  appear  to 
represent  a  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
country ;  a  Government  which  neverthe- 
less the  United  States,  despite  the  heavy 
cost,  continues  to  prop  up. 

It  would  appear  the  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  are  willing  to  negotiate. 
Their  country  has  been  hurt  badly:  be- 
cause of  the  physical  damage,  even  worse 
than  oms. 

Where,  therefore,  is  the  stumbling 
block? 

Based  on  the  record,  the  answer  to  that 
question  would  appear  clear.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Vietnam  In  Paris  are 
exercising  a  virtual  veto  of  all  realistic 
efforts  to  get  to  the  conference  table  and 
commence  substantive  talks. 

As  we  hear  day  after  day  about  their 
endless  objections  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Paris  table,  one  can  sympathize  with  the 
GI  in  the  foxhole  of  the  Mauldin  cartoon, 
with  the  caption:  "Dear  General  Ky:  I 
don't  think  much  of  the  seating  arrange- 
ments either." 

If  fearful  of  any  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary, or  of  the  dollars  flowing  into  their 


country,  why  should  Saigon  desire  any 
termination  of  this  war? 

The  above  facts,  plus  world  conditions, 
amply  illustrate  why  we  should  work  for 
an  end  to  the  fighting,  however;  and  to 
that  end  the  recent  offer  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  as  reported  In  the  press,  for 
negotiations  to  commence  at  a  round 
table — no  sides — was  a  reasonable  sug- 
gestion and  should  be  accepted.  But  the 
South  Vietnamese  refused. 

The  North  Vietnamese  said  further 
that  if  such  a  circular  table  was  adopted, 
they — the  North  Vietnamese  and  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front — would  be  will- 
ing to  eliminate  designation  by  name- 
plates  and  flags.  But  the  South  Viet- 
namese refused. 

Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that,  to 
get  substantive  talks  started,  Saigon  and 
Its  Paris  representatives  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  want 
action,  now. 

Perhaps  General  Ky  hopes  President- 
elect Nixon  and  his  people  will  be  easier 
to  negotiate  with;  and  therefore  nothing 
will  be  lost  by  waiting.  Let  us  hope  that 
Is  not  correct,  because  any  delay  can 
only  result  in  additional  losses. 

In  his  San  Antonio  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 1967,  President  Johnson  said  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  stop  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  if  substantive  talks  could 
begin. 

All  bombing  was  terminated  last 
November  1.  70  days  ago.  Since  then 
1,485  Americans  have  been  killed  and 
billions  more  dollars  have  been  spent. 

With  the  premise  that  many  more 
American  lives  will  be  lost  if  Saigon  is 
allowed  to  continue  the  delay  by  arguing 
about  the  technicalities  of  procedure.  I 
suggest  the  following: 

First.  The  North  Vietnamese  sugges- 
tion of  a  round  table,  without  nameplates 
or  national  flags,  be  accepted. 

Second.  The  United  States  begin  nego- 
tiations with  Hanoi  immediately,  looking 
toward  a  military  disengagement. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  make 
it  clear  that  we  prefer  Saigon  be  a  full 
participant  in  the  negotiations,  even  witli 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces. 

Fourth.  If.  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  does 
not  believe  it  timely  for  them  to  come 
to  the  negotiating  table,  that  is  their  de- 
cision. But  In  our  own  Interest  we  should 
make  It  clear  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
that  we  must  now  move  promptly  to  ne- 
gotiations; then  set  a  date  for  starting 
those  negotiations,  and  be  there  on  that 
date,  with  or  without  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

In  that  way,  to  the  immense  satisfac- 
tion of  the  American  people,  we  can 
follow  the  wise  recommendations  of  both 
Secretary  Clifford  and  Dr.  Kissinger  by 
moving  toward  a  military  settlement  with 
Hanoi,  letting  the  Vietnamese  work  out 
the  political  settlement. 

Thereupon  we  could  turn  a  large  part 
of  our  gigantic  budget  for  swords  into 
ploughshares;  and  as  a  result  have  sub- 
stantial resources  available  to  cope  with 
the  great  and  growing  problems  which 
also  face  us  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  here  at  home. 
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President,  will  the 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  he  has  made  a  aplendid  speech,  and 
I  wish  to  identify  myself  with  his  views. 
I  have  the  same  fe(elings  in  my  heart 
that  he  has. 

I  would  like  to  a^k  the  Senator  this 
question.  It  may  very  well  be — we  are 
very  sophisticated  h^re — that  all  of  this 
stalling  around  has  been  based  on  the 
desire  to  await  January  20  to  get  the 
new  team  on  the  Jolj.  However,  does  the 
Senator  from  Misscwri  agree  with  me, 
since  this  is  January  {10,  and  only  10  days 
from  January  20.  that  unless  the  process 
which  he  outlined  it  started  now  there 
is  not  going  to  be  an»  change  when  there 
is  a  changing  of  the  guard  in  Paris;  that 
we  will  see  revealed  an  effort  to  block 
negotiations:  and  that  the  time  is  right 
that  the-present  team  has  to  get  on  the 
job  to  do -what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual  the  able  Senator  goes  to  the  heart 
of  a  situation.  The  tfcrust  of  this  address 
is  let  us  get  on  witli  it  so  these  strung- 
out  procedural  negotations  develop  into 
actual  substantive  negotiations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thai  ik  the  Senator. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON 


tor  for  his  constructive  contribution. 


ORDER  OF 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Ml 
unanimous    consent 


germaneness  may  be  waived  so  that  I 
may  proceed  for  10  re  inutes. 


The     PRESmiNQ 
Allen  in  the  chair) 
The  Chair  hears  no 


BO  ordered.  The  rul^  of  germaneness  is 
waived  by  unanimou*  consent. 


I  thank  the  Sena- 


BUSINESS 

.    President,    I    ask 
that    the    rule    of 


OFFICER  <Mr. 
Is  there  objection? 
objection,  and  it  is 


The  Senator  from 
nized 


New  York  is  recog- 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  [President,  the  other 
area  of  tension  an^ 
the  Senator  from 
spoken  of  in  additii 
Middle  East. 

In  the  newspaper^  this  morning,  the 
headlines  refer  to  Soviet  efforts  to  bring 
about  some  kind  ofj  peace  in  that  area 


conflagration  that 

issouri  should  have 

to  Vietnam  is  the 


imder  its  leadersliip 
as  "An  Imposed  A( 
paper  referred  to  th( 


generally  headlined 
;ord,"  as  one  news- 
matter. 


deserves  the  highest  priority  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  thing  that  worries  many  people  in 
this  country  is  whether  American  policy 
has  been  changed,  following  the  Beirut 
airport  incident.  It  is  still  an  "incident" 
and  only  a  minor  element  of  the  entire 
situation  that  faces  us  In  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  the  main  thing  that  must  be 
made  clear  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  individ- 
uals concerning  that  Incident — most  un- 
fortunate, in  my  judgment,  particularly 
as  regards  some  of  its  political  conse- 
quences in  Lebanon  and  elsewhere — let 
us  not  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  fact  is  that  Israel  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  Israel  still  remains  a  "basic 
tenet"  of  U.S.  policy  as  John  Foster 
Dulles  put  it,  because  Israel  is  a  bastion 
of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East.  Therefore, 
U.S.  policy  is  organized  so  as  to  assure 
Israel's  preservation.  This  requires  us  to 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  whole  situation, 
rather  than  one  event. 

Several  days  ago  16  Senators  issued 
a  declaration  to  put  this  entire  situation 
in  true  perspective.  They  expressed  their 
judgment  that  the  Middle  East  Is  the 
area  in  the  world  where  the  danger  of 
war  is  most  acute.  That  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  wliat  we  have  seen  happening 
in  the  last  few  days.  Putting  the  situation 
in  focus  does  no.  mean  that  any  views  as 
to  the  Beirut  incident  need  to  be  aban- 
doned by  anyone  who  would  entertain 
them,  including  our  Government. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  of  iJecember  31  failed  to  take 
account  of  the  very  real  threat  to  the 
survival  of  Israel  caused  by  activities  of 
various  Arab  nations  surroimding  Israel 
and  including,  unhappily,  activities  orig- 
inating in  Lebanon. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  should 
keep  in  focus  what  is  at  stake  here.  Above 
everything  else,  we  must  profit  from  our 
experience  of  1953  and  1957.  At  that  time, 
the  United  States  exerted  great  pressxire 
on  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the 
Sinai.  To  the  later  regret  of  President 
Eisenhower,  promises  made  at  the  time 
were  not  fulfilled  and  they  were 
breached — to  Israel's  severe  disadvan- 
tage. Subsequently  the  United  States  was 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  and  dif- 
ficult situation  especially  10  years  later 
when  war  erupted  again  because  of  a 
breakdown  in  the  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements which  the  United  States  had 
unwritten  in  1957. 


being  heard  should  contact  the  Subcommit- 
tee staff  In  room  419  of  the  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


This  is  a  dangerqus  situation  for  the 
United  States.  I  h&ie  been  in  the  Medi- 
terranean just  receiitly  and  spent  a  day 
aboard  a  U.S.  6th  iFleet  carrier  which 
was  constantly  shadowed  by  a  Soviet  de- 
stroyer. The  situation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  now  one  where  a  large  Soviet 
fleet — nuclear  armjed — faces  a  great 
American  fleet,  nuclear  armed.  We  must 
remember  that  in  t^e  6-day  war  in  1967 
the  radical  Arabs  £<ttempted  to  involve 
the  Soviet  Union  a4d  the  United  States 
by  false  statements  <hat  U.S.  planes  were 
being  used  against  the  Arab  States.  With 
that  kind  of  highl^  irresponsible  situ- 
ation in  the  Middl^  East  anything  can 
happen.  Therefore,  it  is  a  situation  which 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  read  Into  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Bayh's  statement  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  advUe  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  will  hold  hearings  on 
January  23  and  24  on  proposals  relating  to 
Electoral  reform.  The  hearings  will  begin  at 
10:00  a.m.  in  O308  (auditorium)  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Persons  interested  in 


NOTICE  OF  FIRST  MEETING  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  GROUP  OP  THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY    UNION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes  on  extraneous  mat- 
ters, without  regard  to  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
meeting  in  the  91st  Congress  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  will  be  held  at  10  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  January  29,  In  the 
Senate  conference  room,  S-207,  In  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  As  each  Sen- 
ator knows,  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  members  of  the  American  group,  and 
all  are  eligible  to  attend.  The  meeting 
will  be  given  over  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  1969-70,  and  to  other  matters 
of  an  organizational  nature.  I  hope  as 
many  as  can  will  plan  to  be  present. 
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THE  U.SJS.  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
American,  I  rejoiced  with  all  other  Amer- 
icans on  Christmsis  Eve  when  the  81 
living  crew  members  of  the  US.S.  Pueblo 
were  released  by  their  captors,  the  North 
Koreans. 

While  I  remain  deeply  grateful  that 
the  Pueblo  crew  has  been  returned  to 
safety  in  these  United  States,  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  release  was  arranged 
has  some  disturbing  aspects  to  it.  With- 
out wishing  to  at  all  dampen  the  good 
will  owed  these  men  for  their  service  to 
their  country,  I  do  believe  a  few  com- 
ments are  in  order. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
my   concern   for  these  men   and   their 
families  is  no  less  genuine  and  human-     i 
itarian   thakx  those   who   arranged   for     1 
their  release.  '^ 

However,  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
the  final  chapter  of  this  phase  of  the 
Pueblo  affair  has  not  yet  been  written. 
Many  questions  must  be  answered,  and 
the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
know  the  answers. 

The  timing  of  this  affair  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  curious.  If  we  intended  to 
admit  before  the  whole  world  that  we 
were  wrong,  and  then  to  deny  that  our 
apology  was  valid,  did  we  have  to  wait  11 
months  to  do  it? 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  during  hearings 
before  the  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  raised  the  question  of  whether 


or  not  we  would  ap>ologize  for  this  Inci- 
dent. I  was  told  by  Defense  Department 
officials  in  substance  that — and  I  cannot 
quote  them  directly  because  this  occurred 
during  a  classified  part  of  the  hearing- 
such  a  move  would  be  unthinkable  on  our 
part  because  it  would  cause  a  great  loss 
of  honor  and  prestige  to  the  United 
States.  I  asked  DOD  officials  a  simple 
question  in  reply:  "What  prestige?"  I  told 
them  in  substance  that  "when  a  fourth- 
rate  power  can  hijack  one  of  our  ships  on 
the  high  seas  and  get  away  with  It,  what 
honor  and  prestige  are  you  talking 
about?" 

So  a  move  which  was  unthinkable  in 
the  spring  became  policy  by  winter.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  added  dimension  of  this 
policy  which  really  disturbs  me. 

Not  only  did  we  admit  to  Communist 
charges  that  we  intruded  into  the  North 
Korean  territorial  waters,  but  we  then 
turned  around  and  advertised  that  we 
had  lied  about  it. 

The  document  we  signed  will  make  an 
excellent  propaganda  piece  throughout 
the  Commimist  nations  where  our  re- 
pudiation of  it  wUl  not  be  heard.  The 
document  will  also  be  effective  in  under- 
developed areas  where  the  Communists 
can  show  "proof"  of  U.S.  "aggression" 
to  the  imeducated.  But  worst  of  all,  the 
fact  that  we  signed  a  document  we  knew 
was  false  and  that  we  admitted  it  can— 
and  I  certainly  expect  that  it  will — be 
used  against  us  in,  as  an  example,  our 
Vietnam  negotiations  in  Paris  and  at 
any  other  time  in  the  future  when  we 
sit  across  the  conference  table  from  the 
Reds. 

Let  us  also  face  this  fact:  The  North 
Koreans  still  have  the  ship,  what  Is  left 
of  It,  and  there  is  virtually  no  hope  of 
ever  retrieving  it. 

We  still  do  not  know  how  many  secret 
documents  were  aboard  when  the  Pueblo 
was  captured.  On  June  10.  1968,    when 
the  Navy  Department  appeared  before 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  said  I  considered  the  Pueblo  affair  "a 
case  of  rather  extreme,  in  my  opinion, 
neglect."  I  said  then,  and  I  will  repeat 
now,  that  the  Pueblo  affair  raised  in  my 
mind  grave  doubts  on  "the  use  of  those 
self-destruct  devices,  the  question  of  why 
the  instructions  under  which  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pueblo  handled  the  ship 
as  he  did,    and  the  question  of  allowing 
information  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  North  Koreans." 
?  In  briefings,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  insisted  that  it  would  not  have 
been  feasible  to  have  used  adequate  self- 
destruct  devices  on  the  Pueblo,  thus  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  capturing  our 
equipment  and  documents.   Frankly,   I 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  DOD's  posture 
m  this  regard.  In  light  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful self-destruct  devices  we  use  in 
aircraft,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  to  me 
that  we  could  not  have  protected  our 
papers  and  equipment  aboard  ship. 

Inquiries  are  now  being  conducted  into 
the  entire  Pueblo  incident.  Hopefully, 
these  probes  will  answer  many  of  our 
questions  about  this  affair.  Many  ques- 
tions, however,  may  remain  unanswered. 
For  these  the  American  people  deserve 
and  must  have  answers.  They  must  be 
told  the  truth  on  the  timing  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  crew.  They  must  be  told  the 
truth  as  to  why  we  apologized  and  then 


lied^-But  more  than  anything  else  that 
will  be^^^^ealed  through  investigation, 
the  Anierican  people  need  to  know  that 
we  will  never  suffer  another  Pueblo. 

We  need  to  know  that  the  enemy,  be 
they  North  Koreans,  Chinese,  East  Ger- 
mans, Soviets,  or  whoever,  will  not  get 
away  with  a  Pueblo  ever  again.  The 
American  people  need  such  assurance, 
but  the  enemy  needs  it  even  more. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 


THE    CASE    FOR    OPEN    DEBATE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  there  have  been  many  eloquent  at- 
tacks and  rebuttals  on  the  question  of 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Those  of  us  who  come  upon  such  well- 
plowed  ground  cannot  hope  to  shed  much 
in  the  way  of  original  thought  upon  this 
subject;  yet  I  am  sure  there  are  good 
reasons  and  necessary  arguments  that  it 
would  be  well  to  cover  again  so  they  will 
be  fresh  as  we  once  again  consider  the 
question. 

It  Is  curious  to  me  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  singular  case  of  split  vision  operat- 
ing upon  our  national  scene  today.  Al- 
most any  paper  or  magazine  on  the 
newsstand  has  an  article  or  reference 
made  to  the  rights  of  minorities.  There 
is  a  strong  assertion  made  that  the 
"rights"  of  certain  minorities  are  vio- 
lated If  they  are  not  allowed  to  disrupt 
the  educational  processes  of  large  insti- 
tutions of  learning  when  they  do  not 
agree  100  percent  with  every  aspect  of 
the  operation  of  that  school. 

The  rights  of  racial  minorities  are  con- 
stantly held  before  us  in  the  public  print 
and  on  the  air,  as  they  should  be. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  mistaken,  Mr. 
President,  by  having  my  remarks  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  I  would  do  away  with 
these  reports  of  the  rights  of  these  mi- 
norities. However,  if  there  is  a  creed  op- 
erative in  the  public  outpouring  upon  the 
rights  of  minorities  today,  I  think  it 
might  well  read  something  like  this: 

"We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold 
and  promulgate  the  cause  of  proclaiming 
the  'rights'  of  certain  minorities." 

I  think  that  might  be  the  correct  word- 
ing of  such  a  creed,  Mr.  President,  and^ 
think  its  wording  to  be  very  important. 
There  apparently  is  no  concerted  effort 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  all  minorities- 
only  certain  minorities.  I  speak  firsthand, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  have  personally 
been  the  victim  of  discrimination,  and 
witnessed  such  selective  discrimination. 
In  my  State  of  Arizona,  we  have  a 
great  number  of  American  Indians.  These 
people — wards  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— have  been  largely  mistreated  and 
ill-used  by  the  very  Government  sworn 
by  treaty  to  protect  them;  yet  there  is 
no  great  national  outcry  to  right  these 
wrongs.  Those  of  us  speaking  out  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Indian  are  dis- 
tinctly in  the  minority.  We  are  often 
ignored,  seldom  heeded,  and  our  efforts 
are  frequently  rewarded  with  a  great  deal 
of  lipservice  and  little  tangible  result. 


Much  the  same  situation  •  obtains  in 
respect  to  the  minorities  of  the  Mexican 
Americans.  Somehow  their  case  comes  to 
be  ignored,  sloughed  off,  and  forgotten. 
Yet  their  rights  deserve  protection  just 
as  much  as  any  other  segment  of  the 
American  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ashamed — some- 
times deeply  ashamed — for  the  public 
utterances  of  some  of  my  very  learned 
colleagues  who  consistently  discriminate 
against  the  minority  called  "conserva- 
tives." This  name  is  applied  often  as  an 
epithet  Eigainst  those  who  do  not  embrace 
change  for  change's  sake  alone;  who 
want  to  make  sure  that  a  different  course 
will  be  a  better  course;  who  live  by  the 
idea  to  keep  the  best  of  the  old  and  make 
the  most  of  the  new.  These  are  the  dic- 
tums  to  which  I  ascribe— yet  if  I  were  to 
take  seriously  the  address  by  self -desig- 
nated historian  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.. 
as  he  took  part  in  the  recent  series  of 
"Landon  Lectures  on  Public  Issues"  at 
Kansas  State  University.  I  should  find 
myself,  as  a  conservative,  classed  vari- 
ously as : 


A  poor  and  uneducated  white  tending  to 
be  the  most  emotional  and  primitive  cham- 
pion of  conservatism. 

An  underprivileged  white  who  has  become 
a  steadfast  defender  of  the  status  quo. 

As  a  Republican  conservative,  Mr. 
Schlesinger  describes  "my"  minority  as, 
"constitutionally  devoid  of  intelligence 
and  initiative." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  professor 
is  a  bit  more  generous  with  "his"  minor- 
ity, he  admits  that  intellectuals — into 
which  class  he  arrogates  himself— "wield 
a  political  infiuence  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  votes  they  cast."  He  says  "the 
affluent  and  better  educated  tend  to  care 
more  about  ratio.iality,  reform  and 
progress." 

In  contrast  to  the  Republican  presi- 
dential effort,  which  Mr.  Schlesinger  de- 
scribes as  "intellectually  empty,"  he  sees 
a  new  day  dawning  in  which  the  Demo- 
crats will  move  forward  "as  a  truly  na- 
tional party,  embracing  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  the  black  as  weU  as  the  white, 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  the  unedu- 
cated as  well  as  the  educated  in  a  com- 
mon fight  for  a  just  and  liberal  America." 
Very  stirring  words.  But  what  about 
"conservatives"  in  Dr.  Schlesingers 
"liberal"  America?  Why  this  myopic 
concern  for  one  minority  at  the  expense 
of  another? 

Dr  Schlesingers  sense  of  history  evi- 
dently unfaUingly  tells  him  that  liberal 
and  Democratic  and  certain  other  "fa- 
vored" minorities  are  good;  while  con- 
servatives. Republicans,  and  certam 
other  "unfavored"  minorities  are  bad.  I 
submit  that  the  much  vaunted  liberal 
concern  for  minorities  is  extended  only 
to  particular  "popular"  minorities,  while 
the  principle  of  genuine  concern  for  the 
rights  of  all  minorities  is  ill  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
underscored  tlie  principle  which  under- 
lies the  makeup  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  and 
that  is  that  each  State  be  represented 
equaUy  no  matter  what  its  land  areas  or 
population  count.  This  was  the  great 
compromise  worked  out  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  has  served  us 
well  over  the  years,  indeed  over  the  dec- 
ades. 
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It  well  may  be  pqpular  and  In  the  cur- 
rent voerue  to  speak  of  Congress,  or  the 
Senate  In  particular,  as  being  unrespon- 
sive— or  responsive — as  the  case  may 
strike  the  writer,  t©  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. But  it  is  only  proper  to  point  out 
that  any  cme  of  u|  or  any  group  of  us 
may  well  find  ourselves  in  the  minority 
at  one  time  or  anotiier  and  deeply  desire 
to  have  our  rights  protected. 

The  genius  of  the  American  system  is 
that  it  fulfills  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  majority,  while  still  holding  high  the 
rights  and  protecting  the  status  of  those 
in  the  minority.  I  know  of  no  other  major 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or 
recorded  in  the  anoals  of  history,  which 
has  attained  the  balance  in  simultane- 
ously attempting  |o  achieve  these  two 
very  laudable  goals, 

Mr.  President,  ]  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
who  has  placed  hliiiself  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  to  do  away  with  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  pertaining  to  the  lim- 
itationa-of  debate,  has  himself  made  lose 
of  the -very  protection  provided  under 
that  rule.  ; 

I  make  referenci  to  an  action  taken 
by  the  Senators  fri>m  New  York  durtog 
the  closing  days  dt  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  At  that  time  both  the  senior 
Senator  (Mr.  Javrs)  and  the  jimior 
Senator  (Mr.  Gooseld  found  a  provi- 
sion of  the  appropriations  bill  concern- 
ing the  medicaid  program  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  programs  operating  in 
New  York  State.  TJhese  two  Senators — 
two  mind  you — representing  one  State, 
then  mounted  an  effort  to  delay  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  ikntil  the  provision  re- 
lating to  their  Stat4  was  eliminated  from 
the  measure. 

May  I  quote  froiji  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York's  reient  newsletter  which 
he  kindly  mailed  to  my  oCQce : 

In  a  fight  against  an  amendment  cutting 
SI 30  mUllon  in  Federal  matching  funds  for 
New  York  State's  Medicaid  program,  I  Joined 
forces  with  Senator  iJavlts  .  .  .  Ottr  Senate 
debate — called  by  the  press  a  "mlnlbxister" 

wa<  successftil 'Jew  York  continues  to 

receive  Its  full  shar*  of  Federal  money  for 
Medicaid. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  my  remarks  ai  e  not  to  be  Interpret- 
ed as  critical  of  th;  actions  of  either  of 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York.  Rather, 
I  think  it  is  quite  11  ustrative  of  the  negj 
for  continuation  of  the  rule  in  its  pres 
ent  form.  As  I  havi  (  stated  before,  there 
may  come  a  time  w  tien  any  one  of  us,  or 
any  group  of  us  is  n  need  of  the  provi- 
sion of  this  rule  wh|ch  prevents  the  emo- 
tion of  the  moment. — or  the  misinforma- 
tion that  may  prevail  at  any  moment 
of  time,  from  trampling  on  the  rights 
and  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  minor- 
ity. 1 

This  issue  is  clo^  to  the  heart  of  all 
Arizonans,  Mr.  President.  Here  in  the 
Senate  it  was  sougbt  to  admit  Arizona 
to  the  Union  as  a  i^rtisan  measure  and 
under  a  constitution  written  by  the  cor- 
porations of  New  Mexico.  The  House  had 
passed  a  bill  to  admit  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  a  single  jState,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma  ajs  a  State.  This  prop- 
osition, under  the  limited  debate  rules 
of  the  House  of  Re|presentatlves,  passed 
by  a  vote  of   195-J150.   However  a  few 


hardy  Senators,  here  In  this  Chamber, 
withstood  the  tide  of  the  moment  and 
insisted  that  the  people  of  each  territory 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  proposed  joint  statehood. 

People  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico 
voted  for  joint  statehood,  the  people  in 
the  territory  of  Arizona  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  idea.  Thus,  because  debate 
could  not  be  cut  off  in  the  Senate,  it 
became  possible  for  Arizona  to  enter  the 
Union  in  Its  own  right  rather  than  as  a 
minor  part  of  a  State  second  only  in 
size  at  that  time  to  Texas. 

If  we  grant  this  greater  power  to  limit 
debate,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
power  will  be  exercised.  And  if  we  are 
interested  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Re- 
public we  must  examine  how  this  power 
may  be  used  to  do  harm  rather  than 
good. 

If  I  may  quote  from  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Senator 
James  A.  Reed  from  Missouri — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  from  1911  to  1929— 
he  said: 

Oag  rule  is  the  last  resMt  of  the  legisla- 
tive scoundrel.  Oag  rule  is  the  surest  device 
of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  political 
convention  and  proposes  to  accomplish  some- 
thing which  wUl  not  bear  discussion. 

Oag  rule  is  the  thing  that  men  inexperi- 
enced In  legislative  proceedings  always  advo- 
cate &rst  and.  If  they  have  any  sense,  nearly 
always  retire  from  as  gracefully  as  possible 
once  they  have  seen  it  In  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  cite  no  more  dis- 
tinguished reason  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  minorities  than  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was, 
in  large  part,  a  declaration  that  there 
are  limitations  upon  majority  rule. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  first  10  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  tyranny  that  can  result 
from  unbridled  majority  rule. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  there 
are  many,  many  instances  in  which  the 
majority  have  been  wrong: 

The  majority  grinned  and  jeered  at 
Columbus  when  he  advanced  his  theory 
that  the  world  was  round. 

The  majority  established  slavery. 

The  majority  chained  martyrs  to  the 
stake  and  surrounded  them  with  circles 
gl  flame  through  the  ages  of  history. 

The  majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  here  and  now,  take  a  stand  for 
fiuther  limitation  upon  the  rights  of  free 
men  to  freely  discuss  the  legislative  pro- 
posals that  bind  200  million  people,  then 
we  cannot  defend  our  actions  as  being 
truly  in  defense  of  liberty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment my  senior  colleague  on  what  I  feel 
to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  this 
prolonged  debate.  The  fact  that,  as  the 
Senator  had  pointed  out,  the  so-called 
liberal  is  very  quick  to  weep  about 
minorities,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  for 
him  to  imderstand  that  there  are  many 
minorities  in  this  coimtry,  I  think  is  a 
good  thing  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  former  Gov- 


ernor of  Arizona  If  he  recalls  another  In- 
cid^t  involving  our  State  of  Arizona 
wJIWe  protection  of  the  rights  of  our 
State,  a  very  small  State  at  that  time,  in 
1927.  was  afforded  in  the  Senate  when  a 
discussion  was  held  In  this  body  relative 
to  the  construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam. 

As  my  good  friend  knows,  one  abut- 
ment of  that  dam  Is  on  Arizona  soil,  ..lost 
of  Lake  Mead,  which  backs  up  behind 
it,  is  in  Arizona,  and  most  of  the  water 
comes  from  Arizona,  or  flows  through  It. 
Yet  in  the  bill  then  under  consideration, 
Arizona  was  not  to  receive  any  power 
or  any  money. 

Exercising  their  rights  under  rule 
XXn,  Senators  Ashurst  and  Hayden  fili- 
bustered, if  that  is  the  proper  term,  for 
3  days.  The  Chamber  was  not  air  con- 
ditioned in  those  days,  and  Senators  were 
very  loath  to  stay  here.  After  3  days  of 
discussion,  the  other  Senators  saw  the 
wisdom  in  the  words  of  our  two  Senators, 
and  Arizona  benefited. 

I  think  that  was  a  very  good  example 
to  add  to  the  excellent  one  the  Senator 
has  already  mentioned,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona.  I  do  re- 
call the  mcldent  which  he  mentioned, 
and  it  is  still  of  great  importance  to 
Arizona. 

I  know  there  is  no  one  in  this  country 
of  ours  who  is  more  informed  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  great  State  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  my  col- 
league, and  I  thank  him  for  calling  to  my 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  this  additional  illustration  of  the 
value  of  rule  XXIL. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  Is  rescinded. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  a  matter  which  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  this  body  at  the 
opening  of  each  new  Congress  for  many 
years.  The  attempt  to  change  Senate 
rule  XXII  has  become  something  of  a 
fixture  in  the  process  of  congressional 
organization. 

The  question  has  traditionally  de- 
volved into  two  basic  Issues:  Can  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  amend  its  own 
rules  at  the  start  of  a  new  session  of  the 
Congress?  And  If  it  can  do  so,  should  this 
particular  rule  be  revised? 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
in  support  of  the  right  of  each  new 
Senate  to  adopt  its  own  rules.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  session,  the  two  parties 
caucused  and  selected  their  new  leader- 
ship. A  committee  on  committees  is  even 
now  meeting  to  determine  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  new  committees.  I 
have  been  deluged,  as  I  am  sure  all 
Senators  have  been,  with  requests  for 
cosponsorship  of  new  bills.  And  in  most 
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cases  the  authors  of  these  pieces  of  legis- 
lation have  made  perfectly  clear  that 
their  bills  are  identical  to  the  ones  which 
were  introduced  and  cosponsored  just 
last  year. 

All  of  these  measures  are  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  Senate  begins  its  work 
anew  with  each  new  session. 

The  Senate  has  some  features  of 
continunity,  to  be  sure.  But  the  argu- 
ment that  the  new  Senate  is  utterly 
bound  by  the  niles  of  the  old  is  both 
unreasonable  and  unconvincing.  It  is 
for  us  to  decide  which  rules,  old  or  new, 
shall  govern  the  Senate  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. If  continuity  were  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  Congress,  then  there 
would  be  no  need  to  require  the  oath  of 
office  of  reelected  Senators.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  elect  a  new  slate 
of  ofQcers  and  to  redesignate  committee 
chairmen;  it  would  be  enough  merely  to 
replace  those  who  vacated  their  posi- 
tions through  one  means  or  another. 
And  there  would  be  no  need  to  reintro- 
duce identical  legislation;  bills  and 
resolutions  would  simply  carry  over  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next. 

But,  Mr.  President,  such  is  not  the 
case.  And  I  would  submit  that  the  prece- 
dent and  Constitutional  mandate  com- 
bined are  sufBciently  clear  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  pro- 
pound the  theory  of  the  continuous  body 
to  show  just  cause  why  the  rules  of  the 
previous  Senate  must  prevail. 

If  it  can  be  agreed  that  the  rules  can 
be  changed,  we  then  come  to  the  next 
question:  Should  this  particular  rule  be 
revised? 

The  proposed  change  is  regarded  by 
some  as  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
precious  rights  of  a  minority.  By  others, 
it  is  seen  as  a  vital  component  of  the 
principle  of  majority  rule. 

No  one  of  us  would  argue  that  the 
rights  of  the  minority  should  be  cur- 
tailed, or  that  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
should  not  be  respected.  But,  as  always  in 
a  democratic  system  of  government,  the 
Inevitable  tensions  between  these  two 
essential  values  find  their  focus  in  a 
few  key  issues.  The  proposed  change  in 
rule  XXn  is  such  an  issue. 

We  have  heard  it  argued  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  the  indispensable  standard 
if  the  rights  of  the  minority  are  to  be 
protected.  That  minority,  it  is  pointed 
out,  could  be  any  combination  of  regions 
or  States  or  Individuals  at  any  given 
time.  It  may  be  the  South  and  the  rural 
Midwest  today ;  it  could  be  the  Northeast 
and  the  industrialized  West  coast  tomor- 
row. We  are  a  heterogeneous  nation 
whose  regions  and  States  have  deep,  es- 
tablished, and  often  divergent  interests. 
We  have  heard  the  same  argument 
phrased  somewhat  differently  by  those 
who  maintain  that  under  the  present 
rule  a  one-third  minority  can  delay  or 
destroy  the  rights  of  a  legitimate  ma- 
jority. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  When  the  rule  of  cloture 
was  first  adopted  in  1917,  proponents  of 
minority  rights  argued  just  as  vehe- 
mently against  it — and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons— &s  the  present-day  supporters  of 
the  nile  argue  in  its  behalf. 
In  the  final  analysis.  It  seems  to  me. 


we  are  not  arguing  a  point  of  constitu- 
tional law,  or  a  principle  of  common 
law.  Rather  we  are  arguing  a  complex 
issue  of  justice  and  a  question  of  gov- 
ernmental efficiency:  The  goal  is  to 
strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  right 
of  a  minority  to  obtain  full  consideration 
of  difBcult  and  sensitive  matters,  and 
the  right  of  a  majority  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment responsive  to  Its  vital  needs 
and  interest.  In  proposing  to  modify  the 
two-thirds  standard  in  favor  of  a  three- 
fifths  rule,  we  will  be  making  no  radical 
shift.  We  will  only  be  recognizing  the 
wisdom  of  easing  slightly  the  current 
rule,  under  which  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate, conceivably  representmg  only  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population,  can 
prevent  a  majority  from  working  its 
will.  Surely  the  existence  of  such  a  sit- 
uation is  far  removed  from  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  who  envisioned, 
in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
"The  voice  of  the  majority  decides." 

Perhaps  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
will  become  clearer  in  this  regard  if  we 
ask.  Just  what  is  a  majority?  Is  it  some 
perpetually  dominant  force  or  an  un- 
yieldmg  coalition  of  forces  that  will  not 
consider  the  wishes  of  an  equally  stable 
minority?  Of  course  it  is  not 

My  experience  in  the  Senate  leads  me 
to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  fixed  allnements  in  this  legisla- 
tiu-e.  Each  region  is  different,  each  State 
is  different;  indeed,  within  each  con- 
stituency, varying  pressures  and  in- 
terests are  likely  to  predominate  as  the 
issues  themselves  change  in  scope  and 
proximity  to  the  electorate.  We  are,  most 
truly,  a  country  founded  and  perpetuated 
on  the  Madisonian  model  of  a  republic 
with  diverse  and  changinig  groups  and 
interests.  The  Senate  needs  a  mechanism 
which  permits  and  encourages  these 
groups  to  combine  on  the  largest  feasible 
area  of  agreement  on  any  given  ques- 
tion. 

Obviously,  no  one  who  reveres  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  and  who  imder- 
stands  the  need  for  full  and  open  debate 
on  difficult  matters  would  support  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  "gag  rule." 
The  three-fifths  standard  would  in  no 
sense  be  such  a  rule.  It  would  represent 
only  a  modest  relaxation  of  the  present 
cloture  provisions. 

But,  if  I  may  so,  this  significant  com- 
promise could  well  remove  one  of  the 
most  continual  and  bitter  disputes  from 
the  agenda  of  this  body.  Time  and  again, 
issues  of  merit  have  been  sidetracked  not 
only  by  dilatory  tactics  and  calculated 
filibusters  but  by  the  most  intense  argu- 
ments as  to  the  justice  and  desirability 
of  such  a  stringent  requirement  as  rule 
XXn  now  imposes.  In  my  opinion,  al- 
though many  Senators  would  favor  a 
more  far  reaching  amendment  of  the 
rules,  the  proposed  change  would  be 
likely  to  stand  indefinitely  as  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Senate. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  overall 
efficiency  of  this  body  would  improve  not 
only  through  a  more  expeditious  proce- 
dure, but  through  the  settlement  of  a 
particularly  contentious  issue  that  so  fre- 
quently divides  the  Senate.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  other  changes  to  rule  XXII 
will  not  be  urged,  but  I  believe  the  fever 


of  disagreement  on  this  delicate  proce- 
dure will  wane  substantially.  Thus  the 
mood  and  temper  of  the  Senate  should 
improve  greatly,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  a 
weighty  argument  for  adoption  of  the 
three-fifths  standard. 

A  multitude  of  checks  still  remain 
within  our  constitutional  system.  Any 
bill  which  passes  the  Senate  must  still 
run  the  gaimtlet  in  the  other  body,  where 
an  altered  combination  of  groups  may 
still  unite  to  defeat  it.  Even  if  passage  by 
both  Houses  is  assured,  opponents  may 
still  appeal  to  a  Presidential  veto,  or.  if 
a  constitutional  challenge  is  raised,  to 
oxir  intricate  and  competent  system  of 
courts.  And  even  if  all  these  fail,  there 
still  remains  the  grand  court  of  last  ap- 
peal, namely,  the  right  of  the  voters  to 
turn  out  of  office  those  legislators  who 
they  feel  have  been  faithless  to  their 
wishes. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
our  social  system,  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  multitude  of  Institutional  safe- 
guards devised  to  assure  full  and  ade- 
quate hearings  to  all  groups,  I  fall  to  see 
how  the  passage  of  a  rule  which  would 
slightly  increase  the  likelihood  that  a 
vote  can  be  taken  on  a  controversial 
Issue  could  undermine  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  the 
hallowed  Intent  of  the  eminent  states- 
men who  founded  our  great  Nation. 

In  the  interests  of  efficient  and  respon- 
sive government,  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  proposed  change  In  rule  XXn  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  never  listen 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  with- 
out very  deep  satisfaction,  on  many 
grounds.  I  am  glad  that  he  is  not  only  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  but  also  a  member 
of  my  party. 

His  most  recent  statement,  in  Its 
simplicity,  its  fairness,  its  modification, 
and  its  eloquence  Is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  sei-vice  he  has  brought  to  the  Senate. 
Even  if  I  disagreed — and  I  do  not  dis- 
agree in  any  particular  with  any  sub- 
stantive matters  and  substantive  posi- 
tions he  has  set  forth— I  would  still  be 
happy  that  I  am  serving  In  the  same 
great  legislative  body  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  commend  him  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  generous  remarks  and  ref- 
erences to  me  and  what  I  have  said.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  he  agrees 
with  my  position  in  this  most  important 
matter  which  is  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  f ron  i  Florida. 


WILLIAl^  C.  BAOOS 

Mr.  HOLLANDJ  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Florida  lost  one  of  its  most 
highly  regarded  newspapermen,  particu- 
larly editorialist,  who  was  read  far  and 
wide,  on  the  death  several  days  ago  of 
Mr.  William  C.  Baggs,  the  editor  of  the 
Mitunl  News. 

I  am  happy  to  aee  in  the  Washlngrton 
Post  this  morning  a  complimentary  edi- 
torial with  reference  to  Mr.  Baggs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  be  prlnte4  In  the  Rscoiu>;at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  |)rinted  in  the  Record, 
(IS  follows :  j 

Wqxiaw  c.  Bagos 

Wh»n  Bill  Baggs  Utot  up  a  cause  you  knew 
it,  and  It  did  not  matter  whether  It  was  your 
cause  or  even  preclsrty  the  right  cause.  What 
m*tt«red  was  that  it  was  the  better  for  hU 
having  taken  it  up.  aestless.  driven,  he  knew 
Jiist  about  everybody  In  his  profession,  and 
an  awful  lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  for 
It  waa  his  Intention  to  see  it  all,  and  he 
pretty  nearly  did.  He  was  a  Journalistic 
whirling  dervish.  Mth  all  the  moves — he 
could  report,  write,  atid  run  the  shop,  and  he 
did  all  of  this  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
sometimes  slmultanjeously.  with  skill  and 
fierce  Intensity. 

Now  that  he  Is  de4d,  so  much  too  soon,  at 
the  age  of  48,  he  wtll  be  remembered  with 
admiration  as  a  dlstUigul&hed  member  of  his 
profession.  And  he  will  be  remembered,  with 
affection,  as  a  charapter,  which  Is  a  way  of 
saying  that  he  waa  at  all  times  himself. 
Oeorgla-bom  and  orphaned  early  In  life,  self- 
made,  very  largely  aelf-educated,  a  bomber 
pUot  In  World  War  H,  and  anally  editor  of 
the  Mlamt  Netoa,  ha  was  rough  sometimes, 
and  blunt  often,  an^  tough-minded  always. 
He  was  also  one  of  t&e  gentlest-hearted  men 
you  ever  knew.  He  was  a  man  for  all  under- 
dogs, everywhere,  and  against  the  venal  and 
the  repressive  and  ^he  bigoted.  He  had  a 
distinct  and  highly  developed  prejudice  for 
the  have-nots  as  agftlnst  the  haves,  and  he 
fought  for  the  fomjer  and  had  very  little 
time  for  the  latter:  And  so  he  was  a  contro- 
versial figure  and.  of  course,  this  bothered 
him  very  little  becai4Be  he  was  quite  human 
enough  to  be  awarei  that  this  was  part  of 
being  a  personage  and  a  character.  While 
meet  of  his  colleagues  went  South  to  oorer 
the  war  In  Vietnam  he  made  headlines  by 
going  North,  where)  the  underdogs  were. 
While  most  of  his  Colleagues  were  looking 
the  other  way  In  the  tarly  days  of  the  South- 
em  civil  rights  battn.  he  looked  to  the  lot  of 
the  blacks,  for  there  they,  too,  were  the  un- 
derdogs. Bill  Baggs  would  have  some  kind  of 
a  legend  on  no  other  count  than  bis  capacity 
as  a  raconteur.  As  it  jwas,  he  was  a  legend  In 
his  time  and  In  his  i  trade  on  many  counts 
and  the  business  of  bewspaperlng,  and  a  lot 
of  people  who  work!  In  It,  and  a  lot  more 
people  outside  of  It,  are  Immeasurably  the 
poorer  for  his  loss. 


PLEDGE  TO  PliEAD  DAILY  FOR 
SENATE  RATIBICATION  OP  THE 
HUMAN  RIQHTJS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIREJ  Mr.  President,  when 
this    Congress    coippletes    its    business 


some  time  late  next  year  I  hope  that  one 
of  Its  greatest  accomplishments  will  be 
the  Senate  ratification  of  the  human 
rights  conventions. 

At  the  outset  of  the  90th  Congress  2 
years  ago,  I  pledged  to  speak  out  daily 
in  support  of  Senate  ratification  of  these 
conventions.  For  more  than  360  con- 
secutive legislative  days  I  addressed  the 
Senate  daily  on  this  vital  subject.  And, 
for  the  first  time  since  1948,  when  the 
first  of  these  conventions  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  some  progress  was  made. 
Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be 
done.  To  that  end,  I  shall  continue  to 
speak  out  regularly  on  the  human  rights 
conventions  in  the  91st  Congress,  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  need  for  action. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  background 
of  the  18  years  of  futility  in  this  area, 
followed  by  the  small  but  significant 
accomplishments  of  the  last  Congress. 
On  June  16,  1949,  the  convention  out- 
lawing genocide  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President.  Public  hearings 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  were  held 
by  the  IJoreign  Flelations  Committee  in 
January  and  February  of  1950.  Although 
a  subcommittee  reported  favorably  on 
the  convention,  it  became  stalled  In  full 
committee,  and  remained  on  the  table  at 
the  time  the  81st  Congress  adjourned. 

I  find  It  incredible  that  in  the  18 
years  since  then,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  not  once  seen  fit  to  re- 
consider the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  July  of  1963,  President  Kennedy 
submitted  for  ratification  the  Conven- 
tion on  Forced  Labor,  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  for  Women,  and  a  sup- 
plementary Convention  on  Slavery. 

The  Convention  on  Forced  Labor  pro- 
hibits any  forced  or  compulsory  labor 
for  the  purpose  of,  first,  political  coer- 
cion or  punishment;  second,  mobilizing 
labor  for  economic  development;  third, 
labor  discipline;  fourth,  punishing  par- 
ticipation in  strikes;  or  fifth,  racial,  so- 
cial, national,  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women  provides  that  women  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  It  also  provides  that 
women  shall  be  ehglble  for  election  to 
all  publicly  elected  bodies,  to  hold  public 
ofiQce,  and  to  exercise  public  functions 
established  by  national  law,  all  on  equal 
terms  with  men. 

The  Supplementary  Convention  on 
Slavery  is  designed  to  expand  upon  the 
1926  Geneva  Convention  on  Slavery,  to 
which  this  country  is  already  a  party. 
The  supplementary  convention  requires 
participating  nations  to  take  all  prac- 
ticable and  necessary  legislative  measures 
to  abolish  institutions  which  are  similar 
to  slavery.  These  Include  debt  bondage, 
serfdom,  involimtary  marriage,  transfer 
of  widows  by  Inheritance,  and  exploita- 
tion of  child  labor. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
hearings  on  these  three  conventions  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress.  Testimony  was 
taken  during  February,  March  and  Sep- 
tember of  1967,  with  all  but  two  of  the 
witnesses  endorsing  ratification  of  the 
conventions.  Despite  the  strong  endorse- 
ments, both  the  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor  and  the  Convention  on  Political 


Rights  of  Women  were  tabled  by  the 
committee  on  October  11,  1967. 

The  result :  the  three  most  vital  human 
rights  conventions — the  Conventlwi  on 
Genocide,  Forced  Labor,  and  Women's 
Rights,  embodying  the  most  basic  and 
fundamental  human  freedoms — have  re- 
ceived scant  attention  and  no  action 
whatsoever  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  the  record  is  not  completely  with- 
out progress.  On  October  31,  1967,  the 
Supplementary  Convention  on  Slavery 
was  favorably  reported  out  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  By  a  vote  of 
77  to  0  It  was  ratified  by  the  full  Senate 
2  days  l&tKc^ _^ 

And  in  the  waning  days  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  committee  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  Protocol  Treaty  on  the  Status  of 
Refugees.  The  refugee  treaty  was  put  to 
a  vote  on  October  4,  1*968,  and  ratified 
59  to  0. 

Mr.  President,  despite  ihis  progress,  we 
are  still  far,  far  short  of  fulfilling  our 
responsibilities  to  the  world  community. 
Genocide,  forced  labor,  women's  rights: 
How  much  longer  must  we  sweep  these 
issues  under  the  rug? 

Mr.  President,  these  treaties  have  been 
ratified  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  countries  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  stands  out  &s  one  of  the  very  few 
nations,  and  the  other  nations  are  dic- 
tatorships, which  has  failed  to  provide 
for  these  human  rights. 

The  President  repeatedly  has  asked  us 
to  take  this  action.  This  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  have  no  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  only  thing  that  stands  In  the  way 
of  action  in  this  matter  is  this  body,  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  Senat* 
ratification  of  these  conventions,  in  ever^ 
way  I  know  how,  until  the  Senate  llvefi 
up  to  its  responsibilities.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  that  effort. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS  IN 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senators  may  have  miscellaneous  state- 
ments printed  In  the  Record  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  changed  radically  in  the  past  2  years 
from  an  emphasis  on  homes  for  the  mid- 
dle class  in  the  suburbs  to  a  leading  role 
in  rebuilding  the  limer  city  and  aiding 
lower  Income  Americans  In  their  quest 
for  decent  homes.  Just  how  far  the  FHA 
has  already  gone  in  pursuit  of  this  new 
goal  and  how  much  more  it  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Robert  C.  Wood.  I  com- 
mend the  FHA  for  its  new  orientation 
and  ask  that  Secretary  Wood's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Robert  C.  Wood,  Under  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  HousrNc  and  Urban 
Development,  at  the  Training  Confxrence 
FOR  FHA  Western  Pieuj  Officers,  Denver, 
Colo.,  November  20,  1968 
Good  morning,  I  want  to  share  with  you 
tvw)  American  proverbs  that  seem  appropriate 
to  this  occasion.  "Hang  on  to  your  friends 
on  the  way  In,  you'll  need  them  on  the  way 
out,"  and  the  other,  "He  who  works  In  Wash- 
ington  and   runs  away  lives   to  come   back 
another  day." 

I'm  proud  to  count  the  HUD-FHA  field  of- 
ficers friends  and  I'm  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  working  with  you.  I  have 
visited  twenty-seven  of  your  offices,  have  met 
newcomers  in  Washington  as  they  come,  and 
joined  you  In  meetings.  "Pair  Play  for  FHA" 
has  been  a  theme  for  the  Department,  and 
for  me. 

I  Intend  to  speak  out,  u  I  go  back  to  real 
life,  on  lu-ban  affairs  to  follow  actively  the 
direction  Urban  America  Is  taking.  For 
change,  rapid,  quick  change  Is  reality  and 
neither  nostalgia  nor  visionary  projections 
of  the  future  serve  America  well  today.  What- 
ever our  yearning,  we  cannot  return  to  our 
simpler  past  when  cities  were  small  and  sub- 
urban ranch  houses  seemed  to  be-all  and 
end-all  of  change  and  the  poor  took  their 
lumps  In  silence.  We  do  not  deal  with  a  slow 
transformation  of  the  older  order,  and  or- 
derly change  from  country  to  city.  We  deal 
with  an  entire  continent  awash  in  an  urban 
culture — a  roaring,  coast-to-coast  urban 
bazaar. 

And  we  must  act  today.  In  that  context, 
we  meet  at  an  interesting — some  might  think 
an  awkward — time,  at  the  end  of  one  Ad- 
ministration and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Administration.  I  bring  no  hint  of  what  new 
policies  may  come,  but  I  feel  sure  that  In 
one  respect,  at  least,  there  will  be  more  con- 
tinuation than  new  direction.  We  can  all  ex- 
pect that  the  transition  will  be  made  to  men 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated,  and  that  the 
commitment  to  solving  our  urban  problems 
Is  now  bi-partisan.  The  programs  will  con- 
tinue. 

So,  the  next  two  days  are  ones  of  continu- 
ing Importance — and  perhaps  of  some  sur- 
prises. No  matter  how  much  you  may  have 
read  or  heard  about  the  new  programs  In 
the  1968  Act,  you  are  bound  to  learn  that  the 
new  tools  given  you  are  more  powerful  than 
they  appear  at  first  sight. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  this  year  witnessed 
two  and  a  half  miracles  in  the  realm  of  ur- 
ban legislation.  One  was  the  surprising  en- 
actment last  April  of  the  Fair  Housing  Law 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Another  was  the 
enactment  of  the  omnibus  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  last  July.  And  the  half- 
miracle  was  last  month's  appropriation  ac- 
tion by  Congress  giving  us  enough  funds  to 
make  a  good  start  on  almost  all  of  the  new 
programs. 

No  question  about  it — the  1968  Housing 
Act  is  the  most  important  piece  of  domestic 
legislation  Congress  enacted  this  year,  as 
well  as  the  largest  Housing  Act  in  history. 
Almost  every  Item  we  proposed,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pushed  for,  including  every 
one  of  our  major  proposals,  was  enacted  in 
some  form  by  the  Congress.  And  we  even 
got  more  than  we  asked  for,  because  addi- 
tional Important  provisions  were  added  In 
Committee.  One  such  was  the  Interstate  land 
sales  program  which  FHA  must  administer 
when  it  takes  effect  next  April. 

Now,  we  In  the  Washington  office  would 
like  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
this  highly  successful  legislative  year.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Central  Office  did  Its  part.  But 
in  all  honesty  I  cannot  lay  claim  in  Wash- 
ington's name  for  the  giant  breakthrough 
achieved.  For  I  am  convinced  that  Congreas 


would  never  have  given  the  Department  these 
new  tools  unless  its  Members  had  continuing 
and  renewed  confidence  In  HUD's  field  or- 
ganization which  must  make  the  programs 
work.  You  In  this  room,  therefore,  played 
a  key — if  low-key — role  in  this  legislative 
accomplishment. 

More  Important  than  legislation  now.  Is 
Administration,  and  here  the  field  role  Is 
more  important.  Scarcely  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  commitment  of  this  program  ele- 
ment to  the  Inner  city  and  stringent  voices 
of  quick  criticism  are  softer  now.  We  hear 
less  and  less  of  the  proposal  that  a  new  sec- 
tion be  set  up  In  HUD  or  elsewhere  In  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  over  the  programs 
designed  to  help  lower  Income  families  In 
their  housing  problems.  The  time  of  testing 
for  HUD  and  FHA  Is  truly  on  us :  To  demon- 
strate Secretary  Weaver's  long-held  convic- 
tion that  FHA  Is  fully  capable  of  serving  all 
the  private  and  public  groups  Involved  In 
the  work  of  rebuilding  our  cities. 

And  I  can  do  no  better  them  remind  you 
of  Phil  Brownsteln's  admonishment  to  you 
a  year  ago.  He  said  then : 

'If  FHA  fails  to  respond  effectively  and 
affirmatively  to  this  challenge.  If  FHA  falls 
to  produce  the  results  needed,  then  no  longer 
will  FHA  be  looked  at  as  our  nation's  hous- 
ing agency,  and  the  need  and  Justification 
for  Its  continuation  may  very  well  be  the 
central  theme.  Undoubtedly  alternative  or- 
ganizations win  bt  developed  becaxise  the 
need  Is  too  great  and  too  critical  to  leave 
a  void  .  .  .  You  should  work  at  this  task 
as  though  your  Job  depended  on  It — because 
It  may." 

That  advice  Is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  a 
year  ngo.  The  challenge  and  the  Job  are 
greater.  You  have  risen  to  other  challenges 
in  the  past,  and  In  the  past  year  you  have 
shown  you  can  be  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

You  have  put  first  priority  on  stimulating 
the  fiow  of  mortgage  funds  and  applications 
into  the  inner  city.  Mortgage  bankers  have 
been  commenting  on  the  increasing  number 
of  calls  they  have  had  from  you. 

You  have  greatly  speeded  up  processing 
time  on  multifamlly  projects. 

More  than  three-fifths  of  your  offices  now 
offer  housing  counseling  service. 

And  the  record  shows  that  you  have  been 
wlUlng  to  take  the  risks  of  insuring  mort- 
gages in  older  neighborhoods  that  were  red- 
lined  not  too  long  ago.  The  level  of  commit- 
ments in  the  ghettoes  is  now  running  about 
two  thousand  mortgages  a  week. 

You  have  shown  that  you  can  "turn 
around."  But  can  you  meet  the  next  big  test 
of  adaptability?  Can  you  do  the  next  big  Job 
that  now  faces  you  under  the  new  legislation? 

I  want  to  make  quite  clear  what  your  next 
Job  is — what  It  will  be  for  many  years  to 
come.  Quantitatively,  that  Job  Is  to  Increase 
housing  starts.  Volume  Is  the  name  of  the 
game. 

The  1968  Housing  Act  spalls  this  out.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  domestic  legis- 
lation, the  Congress  has  specified  our  goals 
in  numerical  terms.  In  Title  Sixteen,  the  Act 
schedules  the  country  to  produce  26  million 
units  of  housing  In  the  next  ten  years.  Six 
million  of  these  will  be  federally  assisted 
homes  for  the  poor.  This  is  a  commitment 
that  will  move  up  our  rate  of  production  by 
1970  to  a  level  ten  times  as  great  as  what  we 
were  producing  last  year. 

Title  Sixteen  also  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent, on  January  15  of  each  year,  report  to 
Congress  how  far  along  the  Nation  has  come 
to  meet  the  ten-year  goal  and  what  is  needed 
in  the  next  year  to  keep  up  the  pace.  Should 
the  annual  goals  not  be  met.  Congress  must 
be  told  the  reasons  why. 

So  we  in  HUD  lace  a  ten- year  Job  of  in- 
suring enough  newly  built  and  rehabilitated 
units  to  re-house  most  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  Nation.  About  one-third  of  the  needed 
units  wlU  be  provided  under  the  low-rent 
public  housing  program.  The  other  two- 
thirds   must  be   provided   by  the   programs 


you  administer.  What  does  this  mean  to  your 
individual  offices?  In  the  next  few  years,  each 
of  the  seventy-six  district  offices,  as  an  aver- 
age, must  Insure  enough  mortgages  to  house 
four  thousand  poor  families  each  year. 

That  will  certainly  take  a  lot  of  doing. 
Some  ol  you  may  be  wondering  whether  this 
is  Just  a  dream  that  will  never  really  tax 
your  energies  so  much. 

What  about  the  level  of  funds  to  expect 
from  Congress?  Certainly,  from  time  to  time. 
Congress  may  not  fund  our  programs  up  to 
their  full  authorization.  We  saw  that  hap- 
pen at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  But  early 
in  1969  Congress  will  take  up  the  matter  of 
supplementary  appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams, and  over  the  next  few  years  it  will 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  achieve  the 
annual  goals. 

Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  1968  Act  had 
strong  bi-partisan  support  in  Congress,  that 
the  make-up  of  the  91st  Congress  will  be 
much  the  same  as  the  90th,  and  that  almost 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  Act  Is  to  open  the 
way  for  private  enterprise  to  invest  money 
and  know-how  In  the  national  effort  to  wipe 
out  bad  housing  in  blighted  neighborhoods. 
Major  industry  and  financial  leaders  support 
the  sophisticated  new  instruments  embodied 
m  the  Act.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  simply 
that  the  commitment  has  been  made  to  solve 
our  basic  housing  problems  In  the  next  ten 
years.  Thai's  a  big  assignment.  We  In  Wash- 
ington sought  It,  we  won  It,  and  now  we 
pass  It  on  to  you  In  the  field. 

The  Act  does  more  than  transform  a  laud- 
able goal  into  a  specific  work  schedule.  It 
provides  new  Institutions,  resources  and  de- 
vices to  achieve  the  goal,  to  assure  that  re- 
sults match  aspirations.  Each  element  nec- 
essary for  city  building  is  provided  with  the 
Institutions  and  the  resources  to  meet  the 
expanded  goal. 

Deep  new  Interest  subsidies  He  at  the 
heart  of  the  programs  that  adjust  housing 
coste  to  incomes  so  that  families  earning 
as  llUle  as  $3,500  a  year  may  own  their  own 
homes.  Deep  interest  subsidies  will  also  per- 
mit poor  families  not  in  a  position  to  become 
homeowners  to  rent  decent  units  they  cannot 
afford. 

You  may  have  been  questioned  by  home- 
builders  why  the  Act  will  phase  out  the 
221(d)(3)  program  just  when  it  seems  to 
be  catching  on  with  many  builders.  There 
are  two  main  reasons.  One  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram has  depended  on  direct  Federal  lend- 
ing from  the  special  assistance  funds  of 
FNMA  and  these  funds  are  limited.  Under 
the  new  Section  236  Program,  the  private 
mortgage  market  will  finance  this  housing 
Intended  for  the  low-  to  moderate-Income 
group.  Second,  the  221(d)(3)  program  with 
Its  basic  three  percent  loans  did  not  produce 
enough  units  reaching  families  Just  above 
the  income  level  of  those  who  can  qualify 
for  public  housing.  The  new  program  with 
one    percent    loans    will    close    that    gap. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  an  improved 
version  of  the  program  for  non-profit  spon- 
sorship of  rehabilitated  homes  for  sale  to 
the  poor,  it  explicitly  authorizes  FHA  to  go 
to  the  Treasury  to  make  up  losses  in  its  high 
risk  insurance  operations,  and  it  makes  new 
technical  assistance  available  to  non-profit 
corporations  and  sponsors  so  that  they  can 
engage  In  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  low-cost  housing. 

More  mortgage  credit  will  be  assured  by 
the  Act.  It  authorizes  a  new  type  of  credit 
instrument,  bearing  HUD's  seal  of  approval 
and  backing,  that  wUl  authorize  FNMA,  or 
private  mortgage  groups,  to  Issue  debentures 
against  a  portfolio  of  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages. This  will  tap  new  funds.  The  Act  also 
provides  a  limited  partnership  program 
under  which  industrial  and  financial  firms 
can  Join  together  to  generate  a  large  volume 
of  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing.  These 
firms  can  pool  their  investments  and  spread 
their  risks  ov»r  a  large  number  of  projects. 
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Any  kxMi  Ineurrlnc  la  the  eulj  yean  c«a 
be  paaeed  through  the  i>mrtnerthlp  to  each 
inrestor  to  be  offset  agklnst  the  investor^ 
other  taxable  loeome. 

The  Act  cmlle  for  the  training  and  em- 
ployment ot  some  234,000  new  construction 
worker*  who  will  have  to  be  added  to  pay- 
rolls to  meet  the  schedules.  It  expands  the 
reach  of  metropoUtaa  planning  to  Identify 
housing  sites  and  trends  across  entire  metro- 
politan areas  to  assotre  additional  housing 
production.  It  provides  a  new  Federal  sup- 
port for  community  facilities  and  services — 
modernising  public  housing,  expanding 
neighborhood  facilities  and  water  and  sewer 
Unes. 

And  there  Is  muck,  much  more  In  the 
Act.  We  will  not  Just  be  building  more  hous- 
ing In  volume,  we  win  be  building  commu- 
nities. There  Is  provision  for  aid  to  new  com- 
munities, there  are  more  funds  tor  the 
Xodal  Cities,  there  Is  a  spelling  out  of  the 
need  for  excellence  in  design,  there  Is  the 
riot  lns\irance  program  already  in  full  effect, 
and  a  flood  Insurance  program.  The  new 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  for 
urban  renewal  will  spaed  up  the  redevelop- 
ment of  blighted  areas.  This  will  greatly 
benefit  low-Income  fatnlllee  In  ghetto  areas, 
for  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  most  urgent 
problents"  Including  construction  and  re- 
h£btIltATdh  of  low-lnoome  hoiulng. 

Very  soon  you  will  feel  the  effects  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Pair  Housing  Law. 
Until  now  It  has  had  negligible  Importance, 
covering  only  some  twto  million  Federally  as- 
sisted housing  units.  On  January  1.  1969, 
the  law  win  cover  thirty-four  million  units — 
including  nearly  everyone  in  multUamlly 
structures  and  tract  builders'  houses.  A  year 
later,  practically  anyone  with  a  roof  over  his 
bead  will  be  protected  t>y  the  law. 

As  you  Icnow,  this  Act  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  tTrban  Development  to 
receive  and  i»omptly  act  upon  complaints 
of  discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
ing, the  provision  of  mortgage  credit,  and 
the  advertising  of  houdng. 

The  President  has  named  Walter  Lewis  to 
be  HtTD's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity to  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  He  will  have  a  field  staff  to  Investigate 
complaints,  attempt  Conciliation,  and  take 
other  necessary  steps  provided  for  In  this 
legislation. 

About  the  first  of  the  year  you  will  see 
and  hear  the  Departitient's  opening  public 
educational  effort,  called  for  under  the  law, 
to  Inform  the  public  that  the  law  Is  In  effect 
and  la  being  enforced.  This  will  Include  ma- 
terials prepared  for  public  service  announce- 
ments on  radio  and  TV  stations  and  space 
In  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Fair  housing  la  not  just  a  symbol,  an  ex- 
piation of  guilt  neuroBls.  No  American  city 
can  be  built  with  proepects  for  security, 
beauty  and  variety  without  freedom  of  resi- 
dential choice.  Any  reasonably  advanced  Na- 
tion can  build  housing  if  its  government  de- 
termines to  devote  U^e  resources  and  the 
manpower  necessary  ti)  do  the  Job.  But  It 
Is  only  the  Umted  States  that  Is  now  deeply 
engaged  in  building  c(tlea  of  "open  nation- 
alism". 

Only  American  cltle4  have  historically  ab- 
sorbed the  diverse  peo|>les  of  many  different 
descents  from  the  miany  countries  where 
closed  nationalism  flourished.  Only  Ameri- 
can cities  have  made  serious  and  continuing 
efforts  to  provide  equality  of  treatment  for 
all  its  citizens  In  public  facilities. 

The  Fair  Housing  L«w  is  a  national  com- 
mitment that  this  Nation  will  preserve  Ita 
open  nationalism.  It  will  work  in  tandem 
with  the  new  programs  In  the  19M  Housing 
Act.  helping  to  open  the  way  in  both  inner 
clUes  and  surrounding  suburbs  for  this  open 
nationalism  to  flourish. 

Our  urban  Uws  of  1068  are  devoted  to  thU 
goal.  Three  year*  of  pain  and  effort  and 
hard  work  have  gone  Into  their  creation  in 


Waahlnfton.  Now  thm  prognuM  are  under 
way.  The  show  la  on  the  road.  It's  now  up 
to  you  to  carry  through.  I  know  you  will. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  critical  domestic  issues  facing 
our  country  is  that  of  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  self-im- 
provement for  millions  of  disadvantaged 
Americans.  This  need  has  been  recog- 
nized by  many  businesses  and  industries, 
who  have  undertaken  to  employ  and 
train  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  is  a 
company  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  KLH,  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  famous  names  In 
the  production  of  electronic  sound  sys- 
tems, was  founded  In  1957  by  farsighted 
businessmen  who  had  as  an  initial  ob- 
jective the  employment  of  minority 
groups  and  persons  who  needed  special 
training  and  Incentives.  This  company, 
35  percent  of  whose  employees  are  pres- 
ently members  of  minority  groups,  has 
enjoyed  remarkable  success  in  employee 
relationships  and  personnel  develop- 
ment. The  KLH  program  has  recently 
been  featured  as  one  of  12  case  studies 
conducted  by  the  new  Urban  Action 
Clearing  House  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Because  of  the  inter- 
est in  programs  of  this  nature,  and 
because  of  the  need  to  develop  more  such 
emplojrment  programs,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  study,  entitled  "Boston  Firm 
Marking  10  Years  of  Success  in  Hiring 
Hard  Core."  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boston  Fibm  Maxximo  10  Tkaxs  or  Succxss 

Iff  Hiking  Haks  Cokc 

paocaAM 

KLH  is  a  producer  of  electronic  sound 
systems  for  the  consiuner  market  and  Is  lo- 
cated in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  From 
the  time  of  Its  incorporation  in  1957,  the 
company  has  aggressively  sought  employees 
among  minority  groups  and  tboee  who  need 
a  "second  chance"  to  fill  the  rapidly-growing 
KLH  production  force.  Most  Jobs  require  a 
high  degree  of  care  and  precision,  and  the 
company  has  recently  expanded  its  In-plant 
training  programs  to  include  hlgher-leved 
electronics  training.  KLH  became  a  whoUy- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Singer  Company  In 
1904. 

oaiciN 

Personal  convictions  of  KLH  founders  led 
them  to  establish  an  open  employment  policy 
when  the  company  hired  Its  first  employees 
In  1967.  They  believed  such  a  policy  was 
socially  responsible  and  a  good  long-term  ap- 
proach to  their  employment  and  public  ac- 
ceptance needs. 

OBJECnVKS 

Primary  objective  is  to  recrtilt  and  train 
people  from  ghetto  areas  into  a  work  force 
of  loyal,  productive  employees.  Continued 
promotion  to  better  jobs  where  possible  Is 
an  Important  part  of  this  objective. 

Secondary  objective  Is  to  build  a  reputa- 
tion of  concern  for  the  social  problems  of 
the  greater  Boston  community.  This  effort, 
aimed  primarily  at  eliminating  color  barriers 
In  employment,  also  Includes  providing  Job 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  persons. 

Recently  KLH  Joined  In  the  hard-core  em- 
ployment program  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  but  lu  long-etandlng  poU- 


cles  have  not  been  aimed  strictly  at  the  hard 
core.  Rather,  the  company  has  actively 
sought  qualified  employees  on  a  non-dls- 
crtmlnatory  basis  and  has  conducted  In-plant 
training  to  assist  employees  to  advance  to 
better  Jobs.  KLH  Is  not  In  or  near  a  ghetto, 
but  the  greater  Boston  area  has  about  12 
percent  black  population. 

aXST7T.TS 

1.  KLH  has  achieved  a  loyal  and  produc- 
tive work  force  with  low  employee  turnover 
rate  through  a  period  of  sharp  company 
growth.  Beginning  with  10  employees  In  1967, 
KLH  employed  176  people  and  groissed  t4  mil- 
lion by  1963.  Each  year  since  then  the  com- 
pany has  nearly  doubled  In  size,  and  by  1967 
had  grown  to  700  employees  and  grossed  $17 
million. 

2.  Minority  group  employees  were  part  of 
the  first  10.  They  comprised  12-14  percent 
of  the  work  force  In  1963.  By  1968  this  figure 
had  risen  to  36  percent,  chiefly  Negroes,  but 
also  including  Puerto  Rlcans,  Japanese, 
Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Koreans.  Females 
represent  60  percent  of  the  employees.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  women  were  for- 
merly supported  by  welfare  (Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children) . 

3.  Several  employees  have  been  upgraded 
from  unskilled  Jobs  after  completing  a  com- 
pany-sponsored technical  training  course. 
The  company  has  also  undertaken  a  course 
In  English  and  citizenship  preparation  for 
Portuguese  and  Spanish-speaking  employees 
to  provide  new  candidates  for  the  technical 
training  course.  An  example  of  finding  talent 
which  may  be  hidden  behind  a  language  bar- 
rier Is  the  case  of  one  Spanish-speaking  em- 
ployee who  could  not  manage  an  English  sen- 
tence when  he  started  working  at  an  un- 
eklUed  production  Job.  He  Is  now  the  com- 
pany's chief  cost  accountant. 

4.  Of  the  Negro  employees,  who  comprise 
32  percent  of  the  work  force,  many  are  in 
supervisory,  technical  and  executive  posi- 
tions. One  is  assistant  credit  manager;  an- 
other is  materials  coordinator — a  man  who 
started  with  KLH  as  Inspector  of  speaker 
assemblies  and  within  three  years  advanced 
to  his  present  position:. 

6.  The  Boston  area  business  community 
has  come  to  regard  KLH  as  a  leader  In  open 
Job  opportunities,  Henry  K.  Shor,  personnel 
director,  and  other  company  officials  have 
been  asked  to  advise  other  companies,  many 
much  larger  than  KLH,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Citizen's  Committee  for  Human  Rela- 
tions, the  Urban  League,  the  NAACP  and  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  Syracuse,  New 
Tork. 

FXOCaAM    DXVELOPMXNT 

Origin 

When  KLH  was  Incorporated  In  1957,  Its 
three  founders  established  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination in  hiring,  training  and  pro- 
moting employees.  While  partly  motivated 
by  personal  principle,  they  were  confident 
their  policy  would  prove  to  be  good  busi- 
ness practice. 

The  personnel  director  was  Instructed  to 
emphasize  to  the  VS.  Employment  Service 
that  KLH  welcomed  minority  group  em- 
ployees. He  also  recruited  through  the  Urban 
League  and  Jobs  Clearinghouse,  a  non-profit 
agency  in  the  Negro  community  supported 
largely  by  contributions  from  Industry.  The 
company  advertised  for  applicants  through 
the  Bay  State  Banner,  a  local  Negro  news- 
paper, as  well  as  the  large  daUy  newspapers. 
Notices  to  employees  were  posted  on  the  com- 
pany bulletin  board  sUUng.  In  effect,  "if 
you  have  any  friends  who  are  looking  for  a 
Job,  send  them  in." 

PSOGKAM    OPERATION 

Entry  poUcie* 
From  the  outset,  KLH  required  no  educa- 
tional qualifications  for  Jobs  tn  the  factory, 
which  now  start  at  tl.BS  per  hour  for  un- 
skilled tasks.  In  fact,  for  repetitive  factory 
work    easily    conduelre    to    boredom,    high 
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school  graduation  Is  regarded  as  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  company  has  set  up  careful, 
although  Informal,  procedures  not  to  place 
an  unqualified — or  overquallfled — employee 
in  a  position  where  he  might  fall. 

KLH  personnel  staffs  operate  on  this  basic 
philosophy :  If  i^  manjif  woman  comes  to  the 
company  for  a  fori,  shows  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  the  Job  and  can  do  the  Job  available,  he 
Is  hired.  He  may  have  had  a  problem  In  the 
past — poor  employment  history,  police  rec- 
ord or  alcoholism — but  that  problem  will  not 
disqualify  an  applicant. 

Special  training 
1.  Orientation 

An  orientation  program  provides  new  em- 
ployees the  basic  skill  training  they  need  In 
such  operations  as  soldering,  wiring  and  color 
coding.  Classes  are  taught  by  a  full-time  staff 
Instructor,  and  trainees  attend  full  time  for 
a  period  of  from  one  to  eight  weeks,  depend- 
ing on  their  needs.  New  classes  begin  with  a 
new  set  of  employees  almost  weekly. 

During  this  indoctrination  period,  time  Is 
provided  for  talks  on  safety,  company  regula- 
tions and  other  conditions  of  employment. 
For  Instance,  Instructors  stress  Importance  of 
getting  to  work  on  time  every  working  day. 
"Employees  without  regular  work  experience 
find  they  no  longer  have  the  freedom  they 
bad,"  says  Mr.  Shor.  "Some  are  apt  to  work 
for  three  days  and  earn  enough  money  to  live 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  then  not  come  in 
for  the  next  two  days.  They  have  to  know 
that  Industry  wUl  not  tolerate  this." 

Supervisors  are  trained  to  encourage  and 
work  closely  with  new  employees.  The  com- 
pany carefully  chooses  the  men  whom  It  hires 
as  supervisors,  and,  whenever  possible,  super- 
visors are  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

2.  Technical  Training 

More  and  more  formally-scheduled  train- 
ing was  offered  as  KLH  grew.  To  prepare 
employees  for  upgrading  into  technical  Jobs, 
the  company  has  started  a  13-week  course  In 
basic  electronics  open  to  all  who  can  read  and 
write  English  and  who  volunteer  to  attend 
classes  without  pay  after  work.  The  com- 
pany pays  a  high  school  teacher  to  conduct 
the  course  four  afternoons  a  week  in  the 
company  cafeteria. 

When  a  number  of  employees  In  the  course 
had  trouble  with  math,  the  company  ar- 
ranged for  adding  a  basic  math  course. 

The  first  group  of  30  enrolleee  has  com- 
pleted the  basic  electronics  class,  and  five  of 
the  graduates  were  quickly  promoted  Into 
higher-classification  Jobs.  The  remainder  of 
the  class  Is  considered  for  promotions  In 
technical  areas  as  openings  occur. 

The  first  cycle  of  a  new  intermediate  elec- 
tronics training  course  began  in  mld-1968 
with  all  the  graduates  of  the  basic  course 
enrolled.  Employees  completing  this  course 
will  be  prepared  to  fill  more  technical  posi- 
tions as  they  become  available  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Promotion 

When  other  qualifications  are  equal,  pro- 
motion l6  given  to  an  employee  with  the 
greatest  seniority.  Titles  of  vacant  Jobs,  rate 
of  pay  and  qualifications  are  listed  on  the 
bulletin  board.  Except  In  technical  areas  re- 
quiring college  training,  most  higher-paying 
Jobs  are  filled  by  promotion. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

KLH  Child  Development  Center,  Inc. 

The  KLH  Child  Development  Center  is 
the  company's  answer  to  the  absentee  rate 
of  its  female  employees,  which  often  runs 
6-7  percent,  against  an  acceptable  norm  of 
3-4  percent.  Since  60  percent  of  KLH's  em- 
ployees are  female,  the  problem  Is  significant. 
Investigation  showed  that  much  of  this  ab- 
senteeism was  caused  by  problems  of  child 
care — minor  Illnesses  and  absent  babysit- 
ters— for  mothers  who  often  were  heads  of 
their  households. 

Using  Project  Headstart  as  a  model,  Mrs, 


Henry  P.  Morgan,  wife  of  a  company  official, 
developed  plans  for  a  child-care  center  that 
would  result  In  better  Job  attendance. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  1967 
provided  a  first-year  grant  of  $64,000  for 
planning,  hiring  and  training  a  staff,  and 
developing  curriculum  and  materials.  The 
Center  then  received  an  operating  grant  of 
$112,000  per  year  and  has  started  with  10-14 
children,  with  expectations  of  growing  to  ac- 
commodate 60  children. 

The  MA-3  program 

KLH  has  committed  itself  to  hire  51  hard- 
core unemployed  within  the  next  two  years 
as  part  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men effort  under  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  MA-3  Program. 

A  company  official  commented,  "We've  al- 
ways hired  anyone  who  could  do  the  Job. 
Now  I'm  going  to  have  to  take  on  people 
who  may  not  be  able  to  do  the  Job.  But  I 
think  If  we  work  with  them,  they  can  make 
the  grade.  And  until  we  find  they  can't,  we're 
not  giving  up  on  them." 

PROGRAM    EVALUATION 

Key  factors  in  success 

The  commitment  of  KLH  founders  to  an 
open  hiring  policy  at  the  time  the  company 
was  born  underlies  all  other  factors  In  the 
successful   experience  reported  here. 

The  commitment  did  not  require  that  ex- 
isting practices  be  stopped  "find  new  ones 
started.  Instead  of  a  "new  policy,"  KLH  man- 
agement can  say,  "We've  always  done  it  that 
way."  Communications  problems  are  greatly 
reduced.  There  Is  little  room  lor  doubt  that 
management  means  what  It  says. 

Small  size,  in  Itself,  has  helped  KLH  dis- 
play its  commitment  more  effectively.  The 
single  operating  location  and  more  personal 
identification  of  top  managers  with  the  work 
force  add  the  personal  Ingredient  to  what 
might  become  a  remote,  Impersonal  series  of 
Instructions.  F^irther,  the  company  has  grown 
rapidly  in  these  prosperous  years  Just  past, 
which  has  enabled  management  to  open 
many  new  doors  for  advancement  to  the 
minority  and  majority  alike,  easing  any 
threats  to  position  which  might  have  arisen 
In  a  stable  or  slackening  employment  con- 
dition. 

A  third  factor  Is  that  KLH  has  followed 
a  personnel  management  strategy  In  which 
non-dlscrlmlnatory  hiring  Is  the  foundation 
rather  than  an  afterthought.  By  "giving  a 
chance"  to  people  whom  others  have  ignored 
or  rejected,  the  company  predicted — with  ap- 
parent accuracy — that  it  could  build  a  loyal, 
productive  employee  group.  KLH  chose  to 
put  Its  main  stress  on  those  whom  It  could 
give  continuous  guidance  and  training  in 
order  to  develop  their  capabilities  and  loyal- 
ties as  permanent  employees,  rather  than  to 
stress  more  highly-qualified  applicants  whose 
motivations  may  be  lower. 

Lessons  to  be  learned 

KLH  experience  has  demonstrated  clearly 
that  in  employee  communications,  manage- 
ment action  speaks  louder  than  any  written 
word  in  clarifying  company  philosophy  and 
policy.  Formal  conununications  avenues  ha%'e 
been  limited,  and  the  informal,  personalized 
"passing  the  word"  Is  used  to  a  maximum. 
As  a  result,  KLH  has  projected  Its  intent 
effectively  with  an  unbelievably  small  file  of 
memoranda,  notices  and  pay  envelope  inserts. 

A  second  lesson  of  KLH  experience  Is  that 
many  people  who  are  ihe  target  of  discrim- 
ination In  one  form  or  another  are  not  lack- 
ing In  capabilities.  Company  philosophy  has 
been  to  welcome  qualified  applicants  without 
reservation  and  to  seek  upgrading  of  all  who 
can  and  will  rise  to  the  opportunity. 
Transferability 

The  program — which  Is  less  a  program 
than  an  attitude  and  a  jKJllcy — Is  clearly 
transferable  to  any  company  that  will  com- 
mit Itself  to  full  equality  of  opportunity  at 


the  hiring  window  and  transmit  that  com- 
mitment to  all  levels  of  personnel  concerned 
with  supervision,  training  and  promotion. 

KLH  has  transmitted  Its  commitment  more 
fully  with  less  formal  effort  than  many  firms 
would  find  possible.  This  difference  would 
be  especially  noticeable  among  larger,  multi- 
unit  firms  In  which  Internal  communications 
is  a  continuing  challenge  even  on  far  less 
volatile  subjects  than  minority  grovip  em- 
ployment practices. 

KEY    CONTRACTS    FOR    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION 

Mr.  Robert  Elman,  President.  KLH  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporation.  55 
Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts 02139. 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Shor.  Personnel  Director, 
KLH  Research  and  Development  Corporation, 
55  Cambridge  Parkway.  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts 02139. 

Miss  Patricia  A.  Goldman,  Research  As- 
sociate. Economic  Opportunity  Programs. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20006, 
AC  202/659-6179. 

Mr.  Ivan  C.  Elmer,  Director,  Urban  Action 
Clearinghouse,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006,  AC  202/659-6177. 

REPORTS   AND  DOCUMENTATION   AVAILABLE 

Abstract  of  proposal  to  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau  for  the  KLH  Child  Development 
Center,  Inc. 

"The  KLH  Success  Story  In  Creating  Jobs," 
by  Henry  M.  Morgan,  Technology  Review, 
1968. 


BUILDING  A  LAND  AND  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  New 
Mexicans  love  the  land.  They  wish  to 
preserve  it  as  an  asset,  developing  its  fer- 
tility and  adding  to  its  strength.  They 
realize  that  an  investment  in  the  land  is 
an  investment  in  themselves. 

These  people  ask  only  for  a  chance  to 
be  involved.  Given  an  opportunity,  they 
utilize  it  to  the  fullest.  Tlaey  need  only 
be  given  the  tools,  and  their  own  indus- 
try and  resourcefulness  will  finish  the 
job. 

Proof  of  their  belief  in  themselves  and 
their  bond  with  the  land  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention.  The  December 
1968  issue  of  Soil  Conservation  tells  how 
Mr.  I.  M.  Roybal,  of  Pojoaque,  N.  Mex., 
seeing  that  creation  of  the  northern  Rio 
Grande  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment project  had  opened  a  door  to  ad- 
vancement, without  hesitation  stepped 
through.  As  a  result,  seven  new  jobs  have 
been  created  in  the  expansion  of  his  con- 
tracting business.  In  the  classic  American 
pattern,  he  has  helped  himself,  his  em- 
ployees, and  the  economy  of  his  area — 
not  to  mention  the  land  he  lives  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  detailing  Mr.  Roy- 
bal's  operation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Contractor  Adds  Dttchlining  Business  and 
Multiples   R.C.   &   D.    Project    Benefits 

A  New  Mexico  contractor  has  turned  a  con- 
servation need  Into  new  Jobs  for  seven  people 
and  dollars  for  the  whole  commumty. 

I  M.  Roybal  of  Pojoaque.  N.  Mex..  3  years 
ago  expanded  his  bouse-buUdlng  business 
to  include  concrete  ditch  lining  for  irriga- 
tion and  Invested  •30,000  in  extra  equipment. 

A  factor  in  his  decision  was  creation  of 
the  Northern  Rio  Grande  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Project.  Local  com- 
munity leaders  organized  the  project  to  focus 
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Vwtinleml  and  financial  help  from  federal, 
atat*.  and  other  aotircta  on  resource  needa  to 
turn  th*  area's  economic  spiral  upward. 

Soma  of  the  asslstaitce  was  channeled  Into 
improving  Irrigation  s^tMns. 

TBM    KTTLTU^m     EFFECT 

Mr.  Boifbal  expanded  his  contracting  bual- 
neaa  and  hired  seven  more  men  full-time  to 
meet  demands  for  new  irrigation  ditches. 
Seven  families  benefit  from  the  employment, 
and  Roybal  buys  more  concrete  In  the  com- 
munity, more  fuel,  and  parts  for  hla  equip- 
ment. Thus,  dollars  produce  dollars  to  multi- 
ply the  economic  uplift. 

RoybiU  has  added  his  own  Innorations  to 
a  hahd-placed  dltcb^Unlng  operation.  He 
mixes  his  own  concrete  in  the  field  In  a  1/6- 
cubie  yard  mixer  mou|ited  on  the  back  of  a 
small  tractor.  The  coilcrete  Is  dumped  from 
the  mixer  Into  the  d|tch  and  shaped  with 
a  hand-pulled  screed.  The  screed  is  guided 
by  wooden  rails  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
ditch.  With  this  mettiod  Roybal  can  Une 
about  350  feet  of  ditch  a  day. 

TBM    VALTJX    OF     SAVING     WATKIt 

Roybal  plans  to  further  Increase  his  op- 
eration later  on  with  piurchase  of  a  slip-form 
ditch  liner  and  Incret^e  his  crew  from  seven 
toJ.1  mQ{u- 

Hla  cvatomers  oftei^  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  efllcleccy  of  their  new  irri- 
gation systems,  for  people  In  the  traditional- 
ly water-short  Pojoaqu*  Valley  know  from  ex- 
perience the  value  of  saving  water. — Bbttcx 
Kidman,  engineer,  SCS^  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex. 


RE^)I 


ELECTORAL  REtORM  NEEDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Westj  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  voted  against  jthe  move  to  sustain 
the  objection  of  Sdnator  Muskik  and 
Representative  0'Hy«tA  to  counting  the 
vote  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Batey,  an  elector  from 
the  State  of  Northj  Carolina,  on  the 
grounds  that  Dr.  BaOey,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, was  a  fre^  agent  to  cast  his 
vote  for  President  a*  he  wished,  despite 
any  ethical  or  moral  considerations  that 
might  have  been  involved. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  deals  with  the  situation 
that  was  created  by  Dr.  Bailey's  action, 
pointing  out  correctly  that  such  a  thing 
may  well  occur  agalii,  and.  Indeed,  that 
It  coxild  easily  be  multiplied  many  times, 
unless  corrective  action  is  taken  before 
the  next  presidential  election. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  electoral 
reform,  a  matter  with  which  I  hope  the 
91st  Congress  will  deal.  I  agree  with  the 
Post's  editorial  commpnt  that  "the  draft- 
ing of  a  constltutiofial  amendment  to 
remove  the  peril  poiiT|ts  In  our  system  for 
election  of  the  Presicfcnt  has  become  one 
of  the  most  urgent  tatks"  confronting  us. 

I  believe  Senator^  and  Members  of 
the  other  body  will  find  this  editorial  of 
interest,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prlhted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Pointing  t^  Reform 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  rebuke  the 
presidential  elector  whio  betrayed  his  trust 
confirms  the  worst  feais  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  out  electoral  system.  By 
this  vote  Congress  haa  recognized  that  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  may  be  put 
on  the  bargaining  table.  The  immediate  ques- 
tion before  the  two  hoijses  was  whether  they 
could  prevent  North  Ofcrollna  Elector  Lloyd 
W.  Bailey  from  shifting  his  vote  to  George 
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WaUace  after  he  (Bailey)  had  been  elected 
on  a  Nixon  slate.  But  the  larger  question  was 
whether  the  George  Wallace  technique  of 
bargaining  with  the  major  presidential  can- 
didates, in  case  no  one  obtains  an  electoral 
majority,  can  be  used  in  future  elections. 

Congrees  has  clearly  Indicated  that  it  may 
be  so  used.  Electors  pledged  to  one  preel- 
dentlal  candidate  may  shift  their  votes  to  an- 
other candidate,  without  fear  that  Congress 
will  Intervene.  We  think  this  Is  a  correct  In- 
terpretation of  the  law  as- it  now  stands,  but 
it  opens  the  door  wide  to  bargaining  by  a 
third  party  in  a  close  race  to  determine  who 
shall  be  President. 

Congress  cannot  be  reasonably  accused  of 
favoring  such  a  system.  On  the  contrary, 
many  members  are  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
that  any  future  President  may  bargain  his 
way  to  the  White  House.  But  they  also  rec- 
ognize that  this  basic  defect  in  the  system 
cannot  be  cured  by  tinkering  with  the  count- 
ing of  votes.  The  remedy  must  come  from  a 
comprehensive  constitutional  amendment. 
The  basic  trouble  is  not  that  electors  some- 
times refuse  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
they  are  given  at  the  polls.  It  is  that  electors 
are  retained  within  a  system  which,  in  effect, 
now  seeks  to  bring  about  the  election  of  the 
President  by  popular  vote. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
electors  must  go.  They  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  The  country  no  longer 
trusts  them  to  exercise  any  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  the  President.  And  neither  Congress 
nor  the  courts  will  hold  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  candidate  to  whom 
they  are  pledged,  because  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended  to  give  them  some  measure 
of  discretion.  The  action  this  week  was  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  a 
truly  effective  reform. 

It  Is  true  that  there  is  still  much  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be 
made.  But  there  is  growing  conviction  that 
only  direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
will  provide  a  complete  remedy  and  at  the 
same  time  command  sufficient  support  to  be 
adopted. 

In  our  view,  the  drafting  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  remove  the  peril  points 
In  our  system  for  election  of  the  P»resident 
has  become  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
confronting  Congress.  We  hope  that  It  will 
be  pursued  with  vigor,  determination  and  a 
disposition  to  reconcile  the  remaining  differ- 
ences so  as  to  make  the  adoption  of  the  most 
acceptable  reform  possible.  The  adoption  of 
the  presidential  disability  amendment  a  few 
years  ago  Is  a  good  example  of  how  long- 
conflicting  views  can  be  reconciled  when  there 
is  a  major  effort  to  achieve  a  reform  that  has 
become  Imperative.  The  creation  of  new 
national  election  machinery  Is  now  In  that 
category. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  ar- 
ticles published  In  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  January  2,  1969,  put  in  per- 
spective the  current  situation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

As  the  editorial  says: 

Instead  of  condemning  Israel  at  every  op- 
portunity, the  United  Nations  should  be  giv- 
ing attention  to  as&uiing  observance  of  the 
cease-fire  which  it  ordered  long  ago,  and 
which  the  Arabs  have  treated  with  contempt. 

And  as  William  S.  White  says  about 
the  Israelis: 

They  love  their  country;  they  will  unhesi- 
tatingly fight  for  it.  And  they  wUl  not  be 
talked  out  of  their  right — and  duty — of  self- 
defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan.   2 

1969] 

ONZ-Sn>KD  Condemnation 

There  may  be  some  substance  to  the  feel- 
ings held  by  many  that  the  Israeli  attack  on 
Arab  planes  at  the  Beirut  airport  was  dis- 
proportionate to  the  inunedlate  provocation : 
the  utterly  inbane  attack  by  Arab  terrorists 
on  an  Israeli  airliner  at  Athens.  There  has 
been  the  feeling,  also,  that  Israel  picked  the 
wrong  target  in  the  reprisal  raid  in  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  pacific 
of  the  Arab  states  surrounding  Israel  and 
the  one  with  the  closest  ties  with  tlie  West. 

When  all  these  things  are  said,  and  felt, 
nevertheless,  the  condemnation  of  Israel's 
action  by  many  governments,  including  our 
own,  and  by  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  is  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  facts  of  Arab  violence,  terrorism  and 
violation  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  which 
have  harassed  Israel  without  let-up. 

Why  was  there  not  the  same  kind  of  con- 
demnation against  the  Arabs  when  guns  and 
grenades  were  used  in  the  Athens  attack, 
which  kUled  one  passenger,  wounded  a  stew- 
ardess and  endangered  the  lives  of  30  or 
more  others,  besides  wrecking  the  plane? 
Why  was  not  the  Sectirity  Council  outraged 
when  Arabs  dynamited  women  and  chUdren 
to  death  in  a  Jerusalem  market?  Why  Is  not 
a  word  heard  from  those  so  ready  to  con- 
demn Israel's  every  reprisal  when  the  last 
remaining  Jews  in  Poland  are  being  sub- 
jected to  cruel   persecution? 

Israel  Is  a  small  land  surrounded  by  pred- 
atory enemies  who  have  vowed  its  destruc- 
tion, and.  unable  to  gain  their  objective  by 
conventional  military  means,  engage  In  al- 
most continuous  acts  of  sabotage  and  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Attempts  to  exonerate  Lebanon  from  the 
activities  of  the  "Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine,"  the  leader  among  the 
anti-Israeli  terrorist  groups,  cannot  stand 
up.  The  men  who  attacked  the  plane  In 
Athens  with  m\irderoua  Intent  are  Leban- 
ese: they  flew  to  the  point  of  their  mission 
from  Beirut.  During  the  last  three  months, 
no  fewer  than  18  terrorist  incidents  have 
taken  place  from  Lebanon. 

Instead  of  condemning  Israel  at  every  op- 
portunity, the  United  Nations  should  be  giv- 
ing attention  to  assuring  observance  of  the 
cease-fire  which  it  ordered  long  ago,  and 
which  the  Arabs  have  treated  with  contempt. 
And  the  U.N.,  with  the  VS.  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia leading  the  way.  Should  be  exerting  Itself 
to  bring  about  peace  and  stabiUty  in  the 
Middle  East — something  the  Israelis  have 
ardently  desired. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Jan.  2,  1969] 

Critics  Overlook  Israel's  Fight  for  Life  in 

Arab  "Holt  War" 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — All  this  breast-beating  con- 
demnation of  Israel  by  "world  opinion"  for 
the  Israelis'  reprisal  attack  upon  the  airport 
in  Lebanon  needs  some  cool  re-examlnation 
and  some  factiial  perspective. 

It  is  true  that  Israel's  action  here,  in  re- 
taliation for  a  terrorist  Arab  assault  upon  an 
Israeli  aircraft  in  Athens  in  which  an  Israeli 
lost  his  life,  was  unwise  and  excessive — If 
Judged  in  total  isolation.  For  Lebanon  has 
been  a  moderate  force  within  the  Arab  bloc 
and  has  thus  far  alined  only  by  words  in  the 
"holy  wbT"  being  conducted  against  Israel  by 
more  vehement — the  Communist-oriented — 
states  such  as  Nasser's  Egypt. 

Still,  this  whole  business  cannot  be  under- 
stood out  of  Its  whole  context.  When  all  the 
facts,  and  not  Just  some  of  them,  are  seen 
without  prejudice,  Israel  comes  off  Incom- 
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parably  better  than  it  is  coming  off  In  the 
excited  indictments  being  flung  about  inside 
and  outside  the  United  Nations. 

First  of  all,  Israel's  commandos  at  any 
rate  took  the  greatest  care  in  Lebanon  to  take 
no  man's  life.  But  the  essential  points  are 
vastly  deeper.  Here  is  a  nation  dug  out  of 
the  hard,  arid  earth  that  for  all  Its  life  has 
been  tirelessly  menaced  by  extremist  Arabs 
from  every  side.  Week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year  the  Israelis  have  been 
drenched  by  the  poisonous  hatred  of  Cairo 
Radio.  Eternally  threatened,  they  have  lived 
in  a  stockade  state,  much  as  did  the  Ameri- 
can pioneers.  Endlessly  attacked  along  their 
frontiers,  they  have  responded  with  a  cour- 
age and  an  elan  rarely  seen  In  contemporary 
times. 

Explicitly  and  repeatedly  told  by  the  Arabs 
that  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  surprising  that 
after  two  decades  it  is  growing  difficult  for 
them  to  see  that  "big  picture"  which  states- 
men far  from  the  scene  are  pleased  to  paint 
for  them. 

Is  it  very  surprising,  then,  that  finally  they 
react  with  undue  violence,  considering  the 
further  point  that  never  once  have  they  been 
granted  elementary  Justice  by  a  U.N.  pres- 
ently headed  by  the  openly  prejudiced  Sec- 
retary U  Thant? 

The  simple,  historic  reality  Is  that  the 
Israelis  have  never  stood  a  chance  in  the  U.N. 
where  the  Russians  and  their  tin-pot  and 
sometimes  crypto-Communlst  allies  among 
the  African  and  Asian  states  have  used  this 
tough  and  tiny  Western  outpost  as  a  kind 
of  badminton  puck  in  the  Cold  War. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  fundamental 
truth,  and  It  is  this:  It  is  no  longer  lib- 
erally chic  to  be  pro-Israel,  where  once  it 
was  too  liberally  chic  altogether.  Twenty 
years  ago  "elite"  American  opinion  sentimen- 
talized Israel  out  of  all  reason.  Today,  "elite" 
American  opinion  can  hardly  find  anything 
good  about  the  Israelis.  It  would  require  a 
book  fully  to  explore  this  turnabout;  this 
columnist's  opinion  is  that  Israel  has  fallen 
out  of  grace  not  because  of  Its  considerable 
faults  but  rather  because  of  its  old-fashioned 
virtues. 

For  the  Israelis  oddly  cling  to  certain  out- 
moded concepts  which  in  a  shorthand  way 
are  more  conservative  than  otherwise,  to  wit: 

They  do  not  happily  embrace  any  and  all 
"revolutions,"  such  as  Col.  Nasser's  exported 
"revolutions  "  in  places  like  Yemen.  They  feel 
no  shame  in  being  patriots.  They  love  their 
country;  they  will  unhesitatingly  fight  lor  it. 
And  they  will  not  be  talked  out  of  their 
right — and  duty — of  self-defense.  They  do 
not  accept  the  new  isolationism,  the  new 
peaceniklsm,  of  the  New  Left,  now  so  popu- 
lar in  quarters  here  and  abroad.  Having  been 
told  several  thousand  times  that  pro-Com- 
munist Arabs  intend  the  literal  destruction 
of  their  way  of  life,  they  have  come  to  believe 
it. 

That  Lebanon  Is  not  really  a  part  of  this 
conspiracy  is  true  enough.  That  Lebanon's 
airport  has  been  attacked  is  in  every  way 
regrettable.  But  that  the  world  can  hardly 
expect  a  people  so  long  brutalized  by  hostile 
neighbors  to  respond  In  every  instance  with 
all  prudence  and  restraint  is  surely  also  true. 
When  a  man  is  fighting  for  his  life  it  Is  a 
little  hard  to  expect  him  to  proceed  with  all 
the  solemn  care  that  might  be  exercised 
by  some  fellow  who  never  felt  a  wound. 


SIXTEEN  SENATORS  SEEK  PER- 
SPECTIVE ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  16  Senators  emphsisized 
the  Importance  of  examining  the  total 
context  of  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  in  a  statement  released  Monday 
afternoon. 


This  statement,  I  believe,  helps  a  great 
deal  to  clarify  and  balance  this  discus- 
sion in  this  country  of  this  dangerous 
situation.  In  preparing  and  circulating  it, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  and  I  sought  to  respond  in  a 
balanced  way  to  the  recent  censure  of 
Israel  by  the  United  Nations.  However 
unfortunate  that  situation  may  be,  we 
believe  it  requires  a  look  at  all  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  the  dispute. 

The  statement  points  out  that  Israel  is 
continually  subject  to  attacks  from  hos- 
tile groups  in  Arab  nations.  It  declares 
that  a  realistic  approach  to  the  conflict 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
requires  implementation  of  an  equitable 
policy  of  permanent  peace  along  the  lines 
of  the  UJJ.  resolution  of  last  November 
22,  efforts  to  maintain  a  strategic  arms 
balance,  settlement  of  the  refugee  ques- 
tion, and  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  economic  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  work 
with  Senator  Javits  on  this  statement, 
and  both  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  14  other 
Senators  who  joined  in  signing  the 
statement.  We  hope  it  will  contribute 
to  the  continuing  Senatorial  discussion 
of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  problems 
which  characterize  the  troubled  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  statement,  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  signers  of  the  statement, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text   of   Statement   on   the   Middle   East, 
Monday,   January    6,    1969 

We  express  our  deep  concern  over  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation  respecting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East — the  area  in  the 
world  where  the  danger  of  new  war  Is 
greatest. 

We  have  noted  the  adoption  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  United  States,  of  the  resolution 
on  December  31st  in  connection  with  this 
unfortunate  situation.  This  resolution  "con- 
demns Israel  for  Its  premeditated  military 
action"  and  "Issues  a  solemn  warning  to 
Israel  that  if  such  acts  were  to  be  repeated, 
the  Council  would  have  to  consider  further 
steps  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions." 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  direct  threat  to  Israel's  survival 
posed  by  the  continuing  raids  into  Israel — 
with  their  mounting  toll  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty— by  Arab  guerrillas  operating  from  the 
Arab  states;  states  that  have  maintained  a 
state  of  war  with  Israel  for  twenty  years  and 
which  harbor  and  officially  encourage  the 
guerrillas. 

The  Israelis  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives 
as  their  Arab  neighbors,  bolstered  by  Soviet 
military  and  diplomatic  support,  again  open- 
ly threaten  to  obliterate  them. 

The  Jarring  Mission,  intended  to  imple- 
ment the  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 22,  1967,  should,  of  course,  continue 
its  efforts  to  avert  the  speedily  deteriorating 
situation. 

We  believe  the  situation  must  be  examined 
in  its  total  context  and  that  Americans  are 
entitled  to  view  it  In  propier  perspective.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  these  conditions,  we  believe 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be: 

1.  To  establish  a  poUcy  of  permanent  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  This  will  require  an  im- 
plementation  of  the  UN  resolution   of  No- 


vember 22,  1967.  This  resolution  carries  out 
all  Its  terms  in  as  parallel  and  equitable 
a  manner  as  possible,  with  each  provision 
being  related  to  the  other  rather  than  be- 
ing based  upon  Israel's  withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied territories  in  return  only  for  paper 
promises  from  -the  Arab  states.  A  key  point 
in  this  UN  resolution  Is  "respect  lor  and 
acknowledgement  of  the  sovereignty,  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  political  independence  of 
every  State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live 
in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force." 

2.  To  make  every  effort  toward  helping  to 
maintain  the  Etrategtc  arms  balance  between 
the  radical  Arab  states  and  Israel,  lest  these 
Arab  states  be  tempted  Into  renewing  full- 
scale  warfare.  The  United  States  has  already 
demonstrated  its  policy  in  this  respect  by 
signing  a  contract  to  sell  50  supersonic  Jets 
to  Israel,  an  action  which  we  support  and 
approve.  The  American  people  do  not  want 
to  see  a  situation  where  Israel  will  be  so 
threatened  that  outside  participation  is 
called  or  to  assure  Its  very  survival.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  this  effort  for  the  USSR 
to  Join  m  limiting  Its  supply  of  strategic  nUl- 
llary  weapons  to  the  radical  Arab  nations, 
and  to  accept  the  right  of  an  independent 
and  free  Israel  to  exist  along  side  its  Arab 
neighbors  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries. 

3.  To  call  for  the  most  urgent  considera- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  the  Arab  refugees,  a 
problem  which  continues  to  be  critical.  Con- 
ditions have  completely  changed  since  the 
establishment  of  UNWRA.  About  half  of  the 
refugees  holding  ration  cards  are  now  within 
the  de  facto  Jurisdiction  of  Israel  Itself  mak- 
ing them  much  more  available  to  settlement. 

4.  To  encourage  establishment  of  an  or- 
ganization for  economic  cooperation  in  the 
Middle  East  to  bring  about  mutual  economic 
development,  better  trade  relations,  techno- 
logical research  and  administration  of  aid 
and  technical  assistance  programs  In  the 
area. 

Signers  op  the  Statement 

Clifford  P.  Case  (Republican,  of  New  Jer- 
sey). 

Peter  H.  Dominick  (Republican,  of  Colo- 
rado) . 

Charles  E.  Goodell  (Republican,  of  New 
York). 

Fred  R.  Harris   (Democrat,  of  Oklahoma). 

Philip  A.  Hart  (Democrat,  of  Michigan). 

Jacob  K.  Javits  (Republican,  of  New  '7ork) 

Walter  F.  Mondale  (Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota) . 

George  Murphy  (Republican,  of  Califor- 
nia). 

William  Proxmire  (Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 
sin). 

Abraham  Rlblcoff  (Democrat,  of  Connect- 
icut). 

William  B.  Saxbe  (Republican,  of  Ohio). 

Richard  S.  Schweiker  (RepubUcan,  of 
Pennsylvania) . 

Hugh  Scott  (Republican,  of  Pennsylvania) . 

Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land). 

Harrison  A.  Williams  (Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey). 

Stephen  M.  Young  (Democr.it,  of  Ohio). 


BOB   BARTLETT   WILL   BE 
REMEMBERED 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  much  poorer  because  of  the 
passing  of  Bob  Bartlett  of  Alaska.  No 
nation  ever  produces  too  many  men  of 
his  caliber.  He  wore  himself  thin  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  service  of  his  State  and 
Nation. 

Rarely  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  see 
a  finer  example  of  a  public  servant  dedi- 
cated to  the  well-being  and  advancement 
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of  hla  State  and  couhtry.  I  worked  with 
him,  seeing  at  first  hand  how  he  applied 
himself  to  the  basic  issues  and  needs  of 
Alaska.  Aware  of  the  needs  of  that  area 
of  our  Nation,  he  made  himself  expert  In 
the  fields  of  knowledge  that  were  so 
acutely  attuned  to  t^e  emerging  realities 
of  his  State.  I 

FYom  his  vantage  point  here,  he  pro- 
duced significant  gains  for  Alaska.  But 
he  was  never  a  purely  parochial  man  or 
Senator.  In  his  ownj  unique  manner  he 
served  his  country  £ts  well  as  his  State. 
The  needs  of  the  NaAon  came  to  the  fore 
In  his  actions  as  we  pere  observed  them. 
Truly,  he  wore  two  Jiats  in  this  Cham- 
ber— one  as  a  SenatCr  from  Alaska,  the 
other  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  In  this  manner 
he  set  a  series  of  examples  that  others 
who  follow  him  into  this  Chamber  would 
do  well  to  emulate.  ! 

Never  Indulging  iii  fanaticism,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  realities  of  life. 
Steering  clear  of  blind  partisanship,  he 
sought  intelligent  I  compromise  that 
WQUld  serve  the  entlfe  land.  Moderate  in 
counsel)  Jje  put  forth  wise  words  in  a 
clear  and  often  courageous  way. 

Now  he  Is  gone  f  ro|n  our  midst,  and  we 
are  all  the  poorer  foB  it.  There  have  been 
so  many  unusual  and  talented  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  this  body. 
Each  has  brought  ijis  own  gifts  to  the 
service  of  the  Republic  and  its  institu- 
tions. In  so  doing  taiey  have  strength- 
ened those  institutions  and  the  Nation 
that  rests  upon  them.  Bob  Bartlett 
made  a  major  contribution  to  this  body, 
our  tradition,  and  the  continuity  that  is 
its  essence.  He  wiuf  be  remembered  in 
the  hearts  of  all  whi  knew  him.  worked 
with  him,  and  had  |the  privilege  of  his 
friendship. 

I  extend  my  sinc^rest  condolences  to 
his  family. 


PERMISSIVENESS  RUNNING  OUT? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Westi  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Washington  Evening  Star's  col- 
umnist, James  J.  Kllpatrlck,  is  right  in 
his  statement  in  Tliirsday's  paper  that 
the  college  professor4  and  presidents  who 
have  condoned  violence  on  America's  col- 
lege campuses,  and  who  have  sought  to 
appease  those  who  have  fomented  these 
troubles,  "have  gona  out  of  style." 

They  most  assuredly  should  go  out  of 
style,  for  the  uprisings  they  have  coun- 
tenanced form  a  blot  that  may  never  be 
erased  from  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
education  in  America.  Events  such  as 
those  that  have  trapsplied  recently  on 
the  campus  of  San  lYancisco  State  Col- 
lege, where  instructors  have  gone  on 
strike  in  support  of  [student  anarchists, 
should  no  longer  be  itolerated  by  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  of  government  upon 
which  most  of  our  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities depend.  \ 

Columnist  Kllpatrlck  praised  Gover- 
nor Reagan  of  Calitomla  for  his  forth- 
right pronouncement  that  the  colleges 
must  be  kept  open.jthat  they  must  not 
be  surrendered  to  t|iose  who  would  de- 
stroy them  and  I  co^miend  him,  too.  We 
need  more  public  ofiBfcials  willing  to  stand 
Arm  against  Insurredtion. 


The  column   cites 


the  experience  of 


Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  where 
the  trustees  have  adopted  a  strong  anti- 
demonstration  policy,  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  "the  right  to  criticize  and  pro- 
test is  liot  the  right  to  disrupt  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others."  Worcester 
has  had  no  trouble. 

The  "tides  of  permissiveness"  may,  in- 
deed, be  running  out,  as  Kllpatrlck  says. 
I  know  that  there  must  be  millions  of 
Americans  who  would  join  me  in  hoping 
so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows: 

Reagan  Hmleb  for   Gbttino  Todgh  on 
Campcs 

Those  who  undertake  to  read  the  currents 
of  public  opinion  are  engaged  in  a  difficult 
art.  Such  tides  never  can  be  predicted  to  the 
fraction  of  an  Inch.  Mostly  It's  guesswork  or 
Just  plain  hunch.  But  It's  a  good  bet  that 
California's  Governor  Reagan  has  sensed 
public  attitudes  exactly  in  his  resolute  state- 
ment on  campus  violence. 

The  governor  ran  Into  newsmen  this  past 
Sunday  at  the  Sacramento  airport.  It  was 
the  day  before  San  Francisco  State  College 
was  scheduled  to  reopen  Reagan  was  asked 
for  comment.  He  paused  deliberately;  then 
he  laid  It  on  the  line. 

"Those  who  want  to  get  an  education, 
those  who  want  to  teach,  should  be  protected 
in  that  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  If  necessary. 
The  college  has  to  be  kept  open.  I  don't  care 
what  force  It  takes.  That  force  must  be 
applied." 

Hallelujah!  That  Is  precisely  what  should 
have  been  said  and  done  all  along.  It  is  amaz- 
ing. In  retrospect,  that  such  eminent  men 
as  Grayson  Klrk  of  Columbia  ever  could  have 
lost  track  of  the  truth  that  Reagan  stated 
so  bluntly.  The  campus  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity Is  like  any  other  community.  In  the 
presence  of  violence,  the  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding  residents — the  students  who  want  to 
learn,  the  teachers  who  want  to  teach — have 
to  be  defended  at  any  cost.  These  come  first. 
Any  compromise  with  this  principle  Is  an 
Invitation  to  anarchy. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Reagan's  statement  would 
have  provoked  moans,  groans  and  gaspe  from 
the  Intellectual  community.  No  more.  The 
professors  and  presidents  who  have  condoned 
the  outrages,  and  sought  to  appease  the  fire- 
brands, have  gone  out  of  style.  Increasingly, 
the  public  demand  Is  to  exp>el  the  fascist  stu- 
dents and  to  fire  the  faculty  members  who 
enter  Into  conspiracy  with  them.  These  nUU- 
tants  can  respect  the  rights  of  others,  or  they 
can  get  out.  It's  as  simple  as  that,  and  no 
phony  Invocations  of  "tentire"  or  "academic 
freedom"  or  "the  right  to  dissent"  should  be 
heeded   any  longer. 

The  firmness  voiced  in  California  by  Rea- 
gan Is  not  unique.  Other  responsible  admin- 
istrators have  taken  the  same  hlgh-prlnclpled 
view.  The  trustees  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  adopted  a  statement  of  policy  last 
June — a  copy  has  Just  come  across  my  desk — 
that  provides  a  model  for  every  college  In  the 
land. 

The  Worcester  statement  opens  by  affirming 
the  Institute's  belief  In  individual  freedom. 
But  "academic  freedom  is  not  academic  li- 
cense, and  the  right  to  criticize  and  protest 
Is  not  the  right  to  disrupt  or  to  Interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  others."  The  statement 
continues: 

"Students  enter  Worcester  Tech  volun- 
tarily. They  apply  presumably  because  they 
wish  to  further  their  education  and  hojjef ully 
because  they  believe  Worcester  Tech.  with  Its 
traditions  and  reputation.  Is  capable  of  ad- 
vancing their  Intellectual  attainments.  Stu- 
dents come  to  learn,  to  be  guided,  not  to 
direct. 

"If  they  do  not  like  some  of  the  rules  and 


regulations,  traditions  and  policies  of  Wor- 
cester Tech.  they  do  not  have  to  enter.  But 
let  It  be  understood  that  having  been  ac- 
cepted, and  having  decided  to  enter,  they  are 
expected  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  our  nation 
and  comply  with  the  rules  and  policies  of 
Worcester  Tech.  Criticisms  and  suggestions 
are  always  In  order  and  will  continue  to  be 
welcomed,  but  threats,  disturbances  or  force 
of  any  kind — whether  by  a  single  student  a 
minority  or  a  majority — will  not  be  tolerated." 

The  Worcester  statement  concludes  with 
an  explicit  warning  that  the  college  offers  no 
sanctuary  to  any  person  who  condones,  ad- 
vocates, or  exercises  the  seizure  of  private 
property  or  the  use  of  intimidation.  "Any  who 
engage  In  such  activities  will  be  held  fully 
responsible,  and  punishment  at  this  college 
for  such  acts  will  be  prompt  and  sufficient  to 
the  cause,  including  expulsion." 

Worcester  Tech  hasn't  bad  the  first  breath 
of  trouble. 

This  Is  the  sound  approach.  It  is  right  in 
principle;  it  Is  right  politically,  too.  The  tides 
of  permissiveness  are  running  out.  PYom  San 
Francisco  to  Worcester,  the  new  year  sees  a 
determination  among  free  men  to  restore  the 
order  on  which  freedom  itself  depends. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber 1968.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  President  Morris  B. 
Abram,  of  Brandels  University. 

At  that  time  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  an  address  given  by  Eric 
Yoffle,  president  of  the  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity student  body.  His  statement,  brief, 
succinct,  and  unquestionably  sincere,  is 
an  articulate  expression  of  the  desires 
and  objectives  of  America's  young  people. 
The  need  to  recognize  change  and  to  deal 
with  it,  the  need  to  have  more  control 
over  policies  which  directly  affect  their 
lives,  and  the  preference  for  working 
with  existing  Institutions  and  figures  of 
authority  to  achieve  these  ends,  are  all 
a  vital  part  of  the  so-called  student 
revolution. 

I  commend  Mr.  YofiQe's  objectives,  and 
his  method  of  achieving  them,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Eric  Yoffie,  Student  Body  Pres- 
ident, AT  THB  Inauguration  of  Brandeis 
President  Morris  B.  Abram.  October  6,  1968 
The  greetings  which  I  bring  to  you  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Brandeis  Student  Union, 
and  the  welcome  which  I  extend  to  Brandeis 
President  Morris  B.  Abram.  are  more  than 
merely  polite  gestures.  They  are  the  products 
of  a  three-week  period  in  which  student 
leaders  have  met  frequently  with  Dr.  Abram. 
and  have  dlsciiseed  with  him  a  large  range 
of  educational  Issues.  By  briefly  reviewing 
the  content  of  these  sessions.  I  hope  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  nature  of  our  greeting  and 
the  sincerity  of  our  welcome. 

We  began  by  emphasizing  our  desire  to 
establish  meaningful  communication  with 
the  Office  of  the  President.  We  went  consid- 
erably beyond  that,  however.  We  evaluated 
with  President  Abram  the  Inevitable  tend- 
ency of  universities  to  fit  themselves  Into 
existing  and  familiar  pxatterns.  Habit,  of 
course,  '.s  no  longer  Justified,  as  we  are  today 
confronted  with  a  demand  for  radical  re- 
forms. Distinguished  universities  have  ttegun 
to  realize  that  educational  reevaluatlon  must 
be  based  upon  present  and  future  require- 
ments, rather  than  on  precedent  or  tradition, 
however  ancient  or  hallowed. 
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We  agreed,  therefore,  that  meaningful  dis- 
cussion means  free  dlsc\isslon.  Our  ground 
rules  win  t>e  simple  ones:  there  must  be  at 
Brandeis  no  Individual,  no  position,  no  struc- 
tiu-e.  or  no  approach,  however  fundamental 
and  accepted,  which  Is  immune  from  con- 
stant reappraisal  and  constructive  criticism, 
and   If   necessary,    from   sweeping   reform. 

Often-Justified  discontent  at  other  uni- 
versities indicates  to  us  the  necessity  of  initi- 
ating immediately  such  an  exhaustive  re- 
assessment. We  feel  that  among  the  most 
pressing  demands  are  the  following:  firstly, 
the  need  to  elevate  the  status  of  teaching  at 
Brandeis;  secondly,  the  need  to  reform  our 
undergraduate  curriculum;  thirdly,  the  need 
to  better  develop  our  approach  to  university 
planning:  fourthly,  the  need  to  revise  our 
academic  calendar  and  make  the  four-year 
pattern  more  fiexlble;  and.  lastly,  the  need 
to  reevaluate  the  nature  of  the  Brandeis 
community. 

The  community  has  changed  because  the 
university  has  changed.  In  twenty  years,  the 
accomplishments  at  Brandeis  have  been 
monumental.  As  this  first  era  comes  to  a 
close,  however,  we  must  not  rest  on  our 
laurels.  In  only  two  decades  we  have  attained 
the  status  of  a  great  university.  Our  respon- 
sibilities, therefore,  as  we  turn  to  the  second 
era.  are  now  much  greater. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  differences  between  1948  and 
1968.  As  various  fields  continue  to  change 
rapidly.  It  Is  difficult  enough  to  know  what 
a  proper  graduate  education  ought  to  be:  it 
is  even  more  difficult  to  determine  how  the 
undergraduate  ought  to  be  educated.  When 
an  Increasing  number  of  students  plan  grad- 
uate study,  a  university  such  as  Brandeis, 
which  Is.  and  must  remain,  primarily  an 
undergraduate  institution,  runs  the  risk  of 
becoming  merely  a  corridor — the  last  cham- 
ber before  the  really  Important  room  is  en- 
tered. Obviously,  the  undergraduate's  experi- 
ence is  considerably  affected.  This  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  raising  questions  about 
the  adequacy  of  a  particular  curriculum.  We 
discussed  with  Dr.  Abram  the  more  basic 
quesUons  that  are  raised.  The  primary  issue 
becomes  one  of  educational  integrity.  We 
suggested  that  this  must  be  Judged  not  by 
the  standards  of  others,  but  by  the  Brandeis 
community,  which  we  envision  as  a  face-to- 
face  academic  unit  in  which  there  Is  internal 
coherence,  shared  membership,  and  high 
morale. 

Shared  membership  does  not  mean  stu- 
dent rule.  It  does  mean,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  students  assuming  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  making  decisions  at>out 
themselves  as  Individuals,  and.  further,  our 
expectation  that  we  will  be  given  a  share 
in  shaping  decisions  of  an  educational  na- 
ture and  those  affecting  the  general  drift 
of  university  policy.  We  requested  from  Dr. 
Abram.  then,  only  a  partial  role,  but  a 
meaningful  one,  which  does  not  mean  mere 
advisory  status. 

We  agreed,  finally,  upon  the  necessity  for 
a  clear,  unequivocal  commitment  by 
Brandeis  University  to  play  a  vigorous,  con- 
structive role  m  the  surrounding  conunun- 
Ity.  and  to  reorient  its  program  toward  the 
pressing  social  and  economic  needs  of  our 
country. 

These  were  the  Issues  which  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  past  few  weeks.  I  should  not 
give  the  Impression  that  the  opinions  of 
the  students  and  of  Dr.  Abram  are  Identical. 
That  is  far  from  the  case,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  we  differ,  the  student  body  pledges  to 
remain  the  loyal  opposition:  prodding,  ques- 
tioning, demanding  reasoned  responses,  and 
so  forth. 

I  feel,  however,  that  our  approaches  are 
generally  similar,  and  that  we  are  proposing 
the  same  questions  concerning  how  a  col- 
lege community  ought  to  be  organized,  what 
services  it  must  provide,  and  what  demands 
it  may  legitimately  make  of  its  students. 
The  student  body  looks  forward  to  work- 


ing with  the  faculty,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Abram.  In  exerting  creative  leadership 
in  American  education,  and  we  welcome 
him.  once  again,  to  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity. 

NOTICE   OF  HEARING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  announced  several  days  ago  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  January 
15  to  consider  the  nomination  of  William 
Rogers  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State. 

After  further  consideration.  It  has  been 
decided  to  hold  on  January  15  a  hear- 
ing in  executive  session  at  which  time 
both  Mr.  Rogers  and  Elliot  Richardson, 
Under  Secretary  of  State-designate,  will 
be  expected  to  reply  to  questions  cus- 
tomarily asked  of  men  nominated  for 
appointment  to  public  office.  Policy  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  will  be  discussed 
at  a  public  hearing,  or  hearings,  to  be 
held  in  the  future. 

The  hearing  on  January  15  is  being 
held  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  report 
on  these  nominations  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committee  which,  if  favorable,  will 
place  tlie  Senate  in  a  position  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  appointments 
of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Richardson  as 
soon  as  possible  after  President-elect 
Nixon  takes  office. 

The  public  hearing  on  January  15  orig- 
inally scheduled  has  been  deferred  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Rogers  could 
not  be  expected  at  this  time  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  specific  issues  of 
foreign  policy  before  President-elect 
Nixon's  inauguration  and  address  on 
January  20.  A  subsequent  public  hearing, 
or  subsequent  hearings,  will  provide 
meml>ers  of  the  committee  \vith  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  without  being  inhibited  by  the 
restrictions  that  appLv  before  January  20. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PRETRIAL  RELEASE 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  begin  6  days 
of  hearings  on  January  21,  1969,  on  the 
subject  of  pretrial  release  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  22,  23,  28,  29,  and  30,  1969,  in 
room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  beginning  9:30  a.m.  each  morn- 
ing. 

These  hearings  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  devoted  to  comprehensive  review 
of  the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  and  related  laws  and  procedural 
rules  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gath- 
ered during  the  2'/2  years  of  Its  opera- 
tion. During  the  hearings  we  will  give 
detailed  attention  to  the  various  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  proposals  which 
have  been  suggested  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, judges,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  other  interested  and  Informed  per- 
sons. The  greatest  need  for  any  changes 
seem.s  to  have  arisen  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  manj  violent  crimes  are 
committed  by  persons  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. The  District  is  the  only  jurisdic- 
tion where  ordinary  crimes  of  violence 


are  prosecuted  in  large  volume  in  tlic 
Federal  courts. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bail  Act  of  1966 
was  to  assure  that  those  accused  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  would  be  released,  either  on 
personal  recognizance  or  under  certain 
conditions,  without  regard  to  their  fi- 
nancial ability  to  pay  money  bond,  if 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
cused would  return  to  court  for  addi- 
tional proceedings. 

The  application  of  the  Bail  Act  has 
been  a  great  step  forward  in  the  enlight- 
ened administration  of  justice.  However, 
the  operation  of  the  act  has  not  fully 
accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
great  variety  of  pretrial  release  condi- 
tions available  have  not  been  used  fully. 
Other  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  need  for  more  effective  information 
gathering  facilities,  for  providing  mean- 
ingful sanctions  for  violation  of  release 
conditions,  and  for  permitting  courts  to 
consider  the  element  of  danger  to  the 
community.  In  addition  to  likelihood  of 
filght,  in  determining  the  conditions  of 
release.  But  more  importantly,  the  sub- 
committee will  give  consideratiCn  in 
depth  to  the  question  of  pretrial  deten- 
tion. Many  voices  have  been  raised  re- 
cently in  favor  of  some  form  of  deten- 
tion for  those  persons  accused  of  crimes 
when  the  pretrial  release  of  such  person 
ixjses  a  substantial  danger  to  the  safety 
of  the  community.  Seilous  constitutional 
and  policy  questions  are  raised  by  that 
proposal  and  will  require  detailed  study 
and  analysis  by  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  Intention  to 
hear  from  the  broadest  spectrum  of 
opinion  possible  upon  which  to  base  any 
recommendations  and  additional  legis- 
lation. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  at  this  point  a  list  of 
witnesses  who  will  testify  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Witness  List  for  Hearings  on  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966,  Subcommittee  oh  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  Room  2228.  New  Senate 
Office  Building 

tuesday,  .january  21,  1969.  at  9:30  a.m. 
Honorable  George  L.  Hart.  Jr..  Judge. 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Chairman.  Judicial  Council 
Committee  to  Study  the  Operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Honorable  Harold  H.  Greene.  Chief  Judge. 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. 

Honorable  David  G.  Bress.  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Bruce  D.  Beaudln.  Director.  District  of 
Columbia  Ball  Agency. 

WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    22.    AT    9:30    A.M. 

Honorable  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  United  States 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Honorable  Charles  W.  Halleck.  Judge.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Mr.  William  Dobrovir,  Staff  Director,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  During  Emergency  Conditions. 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Wald,  Washington,  D.C. 
Attorney.  Member,  Judicial  Council  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Bail  Reform  Act;  Commis- 
sioner. President's  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY    23.    AT    9:30    A.U. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser.  Director.  Washing- 
ton Office.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
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Mr.  Alan  M.  Dershiwltz,  Profesaor  of  Law. 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Maaaachu- 
setta. 

Major  General  Charles  L.  Decker.  Director. 
National  Defender  rtoject  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Bol^man.  Iiegal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  of  dolumbla;  Member.  Ju- 
dicial Council  Committee  to  Study  the  Ball 
Reform  Act. 

TUT8DAY,     JANXJABT     28.     AT     B.'30     A.M. 

Honorable  Tim  Miirphy.  Judge.  District 
of  Columbia  CourtJ  of  General  Sessions; 
Member.  Judicial  qouncll  Committee  to 
Study  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  Harry  I.  Subln.  Associate  Director, 
Vera  Institute  of  Jiistlce.  New  York,  New 
York.  I 

Honorable  Patrick  v  Murphy.  Administra- 
tor, Law  E:nforcemex|t  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  Charles  Murra]|,  Washington.  DC.  At- 
torney. Member.  Amferlcan  Bar  Association 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Criminal  Trial. 

WCDNCSDAT,    JANUARY    29,    AT    9:30    A.M.     , 

Mr.  James  F.  Hewitt.  Attorney  In  Charge. 
Federal  Criminal  Defense  Office,  the  Legal 
Aid  SooUty  of  San  Fr$nclsco. 

-Mr.  Tom  Karas,  Ofice  of  Federal  Criminal 
Defense.  Maricopa  County  Legal  Aid  Society. 
Phoenix.  Arizona. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Steward.  Executive  Director. 
Defenders,  Inc..  Federal  Court  Office,  San 
Diego.  California. 

THTJaSOAY,    JANTJAkT    30,    AT    9:30    A.M. 


Honorable    Alfred 


P.    Murrah.    Oklahoma 


City.  Oklahoma.  ChUf  Judge.  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  ^he  10th  Circuit:  Chair- 
man, American  Ban  Association  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pretrial  Proceedings. 

Dean  Charles  E.  Ares.  School  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  RepKjrter.  American  Bar 
Association  Advisory  Committee  on  Pretrial 
Proceedings. 

Professor  Paul  E  Wilson.  School  of  Law, 
University  of  Kansas  , 


RECESS  TO  MOtlDAY,   JANUARY   13, 
lp69    ,. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  WeU^rginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  1  no  further  business 
to  come  before  tht  Senate  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  th^  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  standi  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Moi^day  next. 

The  motion  was!  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  Monday,  January 
13,    1969,   at   12  oelock  meridian. 


NOT 


lATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  after  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
on  January  9,  196d.  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  9, 
1969: 

U.S.    ClKCUIT    JtJDCE 

Harold  Barefoot  Sanders.  Jr..  of  Texas, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge.  District  of  Columbia 
circuit,  vice  Charles  ^ahy.  retired. 

VS.  Dis'^CT  Judges 

David  C.  Brese.  of  tie  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  VS.  district  Jtdge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Joieph  C.  McGarraghy, 
retired. 

William  M.  Byrne.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California,  vice  Pelrsim  M.  Hall,  retired. 

Cecil  F.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  tlie  northern  district  of 
California.  (New  jKielllon.) 

James  P.  Alger,  of  ytah.  to  be  Judge  of  the 
district  court  of  Guiam  for  the  term  of  8 
years,  vice  Paul  D.  SHrlver,  resigning. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  10, 1969: 
In  thk  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  George  O.  Burkley,  Medical 
Corf>e.  U.S.  Na\y.  retired,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  article  II.  sec- 
tion 2.  clause  2.  of  the  Constitution. 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  William  P. 
Mack.  U.S.  Navy,  for  cohimands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  I  nominate  him 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral while  so  serving. 

Lt.  Donald  W.  Stauffer.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander while  serving  as  Leader  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band  In  accordance  with  article  11. 
section  2.  clause  2.  of  the  Constitution. 

In  th*   A*my 

Gen.  Robert  William  Porter.  Jr..  018048. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  general  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Robinson  Mather.  018696, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307 : 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  Lee  Johzison.  020681, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz.  Jr..  021090. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  Wade  Norrls.  O211X0. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Raymond  Peers.  021366. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Rlls  Ploger.  021760.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Evans  Brlnker.  021776. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson,  Jr.. 
021969.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Paul  Smith.  022063. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stephen  Wheeler  Downey,  Jr., 
022649,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  FVancls  Cassldy.  032809. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Ray  Williams.  022962. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  Augustine  Mlley,  Jr., 
022993.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett.  023001, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  McNair  Wright.  Jr..  023057. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leland  George  Cagwln.  023200, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.     Gen.     Richard     Thomas     Cassldy, 


023213.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Milton  Hlghtower.  023531. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Pershing  Brown,  033544, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Bradford  Rosson.  023556. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  WlUard  Pearson.  044466.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Marsden  Duke.  021753. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Martin  Oettys.  044181, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Wendell  John  Coats.  022964, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roland  Merrill  Oleszer,  023278, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Thompson  Horner,  Jr., 
023530.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
836.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

In  tbx  An  FOBcx 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Cooper,  FR4861  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  H.  McCutcheon.  FR4150 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ernest  C.  Hardin.  Jr..  FR8211 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Chesley  O.  Peterson,  FR9383 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  L.  Locke,  FR4042  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kenneth  C.  Dempster.  FR4633 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  M.  McNabb,  FR5037  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  FR7556 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Lee  V.  Oosslck,  FR8679  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Reddell,  FR8874 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  D.  Relnbold.  FR8927 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  C.  Garland ,  FR8934 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  FR9887  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty,  FR9985 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roland  A.  Campbell,  FR4S35 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton.  FR8693  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  FR8810 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  General  Joseph  R.  DeLuca.  FR33749 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jammlo  M.  Phllpott,  FR13694 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 
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To  te  brigadier  generals 

Brig.    Oen.    Robert    L.    Cardenas.    FR5056 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Cheney.  FR8336  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    William   S.    Chalrsell.    FR8601 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   US    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Stoney,  FR9083   (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   James   P.    Klrkendall.   FR9092 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    Chester    J.    Butcher,    FR8846 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.     Robert    J.    Holbury.    FR9893 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    DeWltt    R.     Searles,     FR9907 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  M.  Madsen.  Jr..  FR9991 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  MacDonald.  FR10019 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Felix  M.  Rogers.  FR10067  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  R.  Shlely,  Jr.,  FR10106 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  M.  Keck,  FR10122  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robin  Olds.  FR10128   (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  T.  Cragg,  FR10152  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    John    R.    Kullman,    FR10171 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   WUllam   W.   Snavely.   FR10n7 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dale  S.  Sweat.  FR10190   (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Belser,  FRS604  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Buckner.  FR9753  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Charles    W.    Lenfest,    FR9760 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Bryan.  Jr..  FR9888 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  C.  Lewis.  FR9914  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  J.  Bowley,  FRlOlOl  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  T.  Nelson,  FR11124 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  S.  Chamberlain,  FR19927 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Archie  S.  Mayes,  FR33267  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leslie  W.  Bray,  Jr.,  FR18136 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  V.  Spencer,  FR13230 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Earl  L.  Johnson.  FR33837  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Hoban,  FR23658 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Kldd.  FR34076  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Shannon,  FR14510 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  WUson,  FR15284  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  J.  Keegan,  Jr.,  FR15333 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  McKee.  FR15663  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Glnsbiirgh,  FR18108 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   VS.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  PR34534 
(colonel,  Reg\ilar  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Stout.  FR16198(  colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Glraudo.  FR16296  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  F.  FunscU,  FR19181  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force,  medical)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  T.  Shtogren,  FR4956, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.   Oen.   Thomas   H.   Crouch,   FR10192. 
Regular  Air  Force,  medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Petit.  FR6213,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Gibbons,  FR3978,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clifford  J.  Kronauer,  Jr.,  PR7750, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Kline,  FR6084,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  I.  Llebman.  FRS164.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    George    V.    WUUams.    FR7733. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  W.  Nye.  FR8418,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   James  F.   Klrkendall,   FR9092, 
Regular  Air  FHjrce. 

Brig.    Gen.    Rockly    Trlantafellu.    FR9504, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  V.  McBride,  PR10077, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Russell  K.  Pierce,  Jr.,  FR18118, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    WUllam    P.    McBrlde,    FR4179, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  J.  Dacey.  Jr..  FR4631. 
Reg^ular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  S.  Harrell.  FR6240.  Reg- 
ular Air  FHarce. 

Brig.   Gen.    Franklin   A.    Nichols,   FR4809, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joe  T.  Scepansky.  FR7879.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Stoney,  FR9083.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Kenneth  W.   Scbultz,  PR9096. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  J.  Bade,  FR9515,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  F.  Pitts.  FR9796.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Louis  L.   Wilson,   Jr..   FR9803. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott,  FR9853.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Felix  M.  Rogers,  FR10067,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Snavely,  FR10177, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  W.  Stapleton,  FR8893,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  J.  Bowley.  FRIOlOl,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Augustus  M.  Hendry,  Jr.,  PR8645. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rene  G.  DuPont,  PR11836.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donavon  F.  Smith,  FR14577, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dale  S.  Sweat,  FR10190,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  J.  Keegan,  Jr.,  FR15333, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

In  the  Aik  Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

To  be  major  (Medical) 
Spoor.  Daniel  H.,  309047. 

To  be  captains  {Medical) 
Altlmus.  Myles  E..  II.  3200261. 
Grlnsell.  Patrick  J.  3186912. 
Jordan.  Ashby  M..  3166224. 
Sanfelippo,  Peter  M..  3200515. 
Wyatt.  Ronald  O..  3167119. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  (Medical) 
Berrlosjlmlnez.  Jose  A.,  3184730. 
Fetzek,  Joseph  P..  3188484. 
Katz.  Paul,  3164598. 
Wagner,  James  D..  II.  3089529. 

To  be  captains  (Dental) 
Benkel.  Bernard  H..  3071281. 
Bryk,  Clarence  C,  3113854. 


To  be  first  lieutenants  (Dental) 
Alpern.  Sandee  A,  3197311. 
Long.  Robert  P..  3167214. 
Nosworthy.  Donald  O..  3203654. 
Schutt.  Norman  L..  3166921. 

To   be  first   lieutenant    (Judge  Advocate) 
Keller,   Richard   O..   3158377. 
The    following   Air   Force   officers   for   ap- 
pointment to  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade    indicated,    under    the    provisions    of 
section   8284.    title    10.    United   States   Code. 
with  dales  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
To  be  captains 
Abbey.  Edward  F  .  2206323. 
Abbott,  Charles  E  .  2208506. 
Adams.  Derrell  J.  Jr..  3102755. 
Adams.  Gordon  D..  3101754. 
AdklBson.  Robert  B  .  3038557. 
Adslt.  Guy  D.  Jr..  3030445. 
Agard.  Gary  L  .  3080422 
Albright.  Townsend  L..  3039627. 
Alder.  James  W..  3040814. 
Aldrich.  William  S..  2211802. 
Allen.  WllUam  C  Jr..  3082065. 
Alter,  Bruce  B.,  3102187. 
Ames.  Donald  L..  3038973 
Ames.  Frederick  P.,  221023S. 
Anderson.  Charles  T..  3040747. 
Anderson.  Glenn  J..  3082066. 
Anderson.  Neil  R..  3064557. 
Andraltls.  Arthur  A  .  2207122. 
Ansberry.  Thomas  H..  2210727. 
Ary.  James  A..  3029230. 
Ashcraft.  Robert  G..  3038114. 
Ashley.  Wendell  R.  3030363. 
Asterita.  Anthony  J..  3102294. 
Babln.  Shlrly  A..  3038560. 
Baechle.  WUllam.  3039118. 
Baird.  Sidney  A..  3008748. 
Baker.  Charles  L..  3057517. 
Baker.  Don  R..  3101666. 
Baker.  Robert  W..  3018079. 
Ballard,  Jack  D.,  30991 12. 
Balog,  George.  3065585. 
Banks.  Webb  F..  3033328 
Barbay,  Lawrence.  3054027. 
Barr.  Carroll  S..  3087914. 
Barry.  William  R..  3038493. 
Bartosh.  John  P..  3038636. 
Bates.  Charles  T..  3040494. 
Bates.  Wayne  E..  3032502. 
Bathke.  Robert  K..  3066194. 
Baxter.  Edward  G..  3040751. 
Beardsley.  Ralph  J..  3038265. 
Benner.  John  D..  3102351. 
Bergman.  Erwln.  3080798. 
Berry.  Alan  B..  3064496. 
Biles.  Graham  C.  3102472. 
Bittaker.  Joe  R..  3059114. 
Bitton.  John  B..  2210084. 
Blackwell.  Eldred  E..  2209726. 
Bodington.  Mountford  E..  3056588. 
Boone.  Orville  B..  Jr..  3050995. 
Borthlck.  Roy  C.  Jr.,  3040338. 
Bourque.  Ronald  G..  2208008. 
Bowman.  Charles  E..  3058653. 
Boyd.  Jack  L..  3040706. 
Boye.  Duane  E..  3038897. 
Braden.  Courtland  R..  3087529. 
Brammer.  John  E..  11.  3071149. 
Brandt.  Paul  E..  3051285. 
Braswell,  Steve,  3040449. 
Brauner,  Henry  P.,  3072775. 
Breckenridge.  James  A..  3080015. 
Bridges.  James  R.,  Jr..  1865774. 
Brltton,  Alonzo  G.,  3038980. 
Broberg.  Paul  W..  3040196. 
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Wood,  John  H..  3019526. 

Wooley,  Patrick  V..  Jr..  2219700. 

Wortman,  Llewellyn  P.,  Jr..  3038863. 

Wright.  David  G..  3055156. 

Wright,  William  H.,  3064708. 

York,  Thomas  P.,  Jr..  3056234. 

Young.  Gerald  D.,  3081262. 

Yount.  David  A..  3041074. 

Zucker.  Robert.  3097793. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  officer  training  school  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Bancroft,  William  W..  Jr.,  3225071. 

Bencic.  Michael  M.,  3226211. 

Bennett,  John  W..  3227044. 

Bourke,  Thomas  J..  3225109. 

Brenneman,  Glenn  B.,  3225213. 

Bristow,  Richard  O.,  3225003. 

Brown.  Ormin  E..  3226354. 

Budzinskl,  WlUard  C,  Jr..  3226167. 

Burkhart.  Kenneth  M..  3225102. 

Cave.  WUUam  B..  3225358. 

Clark,  Leroy  W.,  3225448. 

Coleman,  Kenneth  R..  3225161. 

Contreras,  Ben.  3225210. 

Cooltlngham,  Robert  E.,  3226037. 

Criscuolo.  John  A.,  3225162. 

Crombar,  Barry  R.,  3225215. 

Crowe,  Robert  N..  3225878. 

Custer,  Gregory  E.,  3224947. 

Eagles.  Donald  E..  3226013. 

Edwards.  Roger  L..  3225342. 

Edwards,  Walter  V.,  HI,  3225153. 

Elliott,  George  E.,  3225111. 

Pitch,  Alan  W..  3225220. 

Freid,  Gene  A.,  3225165. 

Garrett,  Douglas  B.,  Jr.,  3226244. 

Gilmour,  John  V.,  in,  3227166. 

Goodman,  WUUam  I.,  3225166. 

Greene,  Arthur  T.,  Jr..  3227240. 

Hernandez.  Allan  L..  3225837. 

Hurt.  Michael  G.,  3227210. 

Hutchlns,  Duane  L..  3227251. 

Innes,  Andrew  J.  P.,  3225174. 

James.  Richard  K.,  3226356. 

Joseph,  Steven  G.,  3225222.  ' 

King,  Jon  M.,  3225015. 

Knapp,  Timothy  J.,  3224976. 

Knight.  William  T.,  3226359. 

Knowlton.  Donald  P.,  3226391. 

Kolaslnski.  William  E..  3225685. 

Landis.  James  P.,  3225794. 

Lang,  Thomas  J.,  3226330. 

Lankowskl,  Bernard  A.,  3225463. 

Leddy,  Roy  L..  3225177. 

Llndstrom,  Carl  K.,  3225179. 

Luke,  Forrest  E.,  Jr.,  3215055. 

McElroy.  Collett  E.,  3226323. 

MUler.  John  E.,  3225509. 

Morris,  Gibson,  Jr.,  3225493. 

O'Brien,  Lester,  3225226. 

Parker.  Douglas  L.,  3225835. 

Parry,  Thomas  J.,  3226303. 

Pavlu.  Gary  J.,  3225227. 

Pherlgo,  Ronald  G..  3225188. 

Porter,  Franklin  B.,  3226202. 

Richmond,  Elmer  R.,  3225243. 

Riley,  Thomas  H..  Jr..  3225230. 

Ronan.  Paul  E..  3224829. 

Ross,  MUton  C.  3225191. 

Seaman,  John  M.,  3225193. 

Shaberman,  John  S.,  3225120. 

Shaver,  Jinmile  E.,  3225195. 

Skillern,  Christopher  L.,  3225543. 

Spurrier.  Randall  R.,  3227180. 

Stapleford,  Frederick  H.,  Jr..  3227208. 

Stefanko,  Michael  W.,  3225234. 

SteinbUber.  William  D.,  3225862. 
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St«pple,  BlehMd  J,  sa$S8SS. 
aUfrntwoKk,  Ohtt—  L^  tpMlM. 
stoiM,  Dooa  K^  Jr..  329T3ST. 
StnOiot*.  Robert  A..  SSSSIOT. 
TMgua,  JuoM  B.,  32a7<IOa. 
Tr*ylor,  S*mu«l  C,  3336235. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Trewr,  John  P.,  3335M4. 
Vice.  John  M.,  3»813a. 
Whaylen,  Thomas  A.,  3237191. 
Whltmor«,  B«th,  3328280. 
WllUamB.  Stanley  A  .  32260S8. 
Wood,  Charles  A..  322S230. 
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Worster,  Arthur  J..  3224849. 
Tardley.  David  J..  8227170. 
Yeomans,  Leigh  S.,  322S7S4. 
Yorko.  John  C.  3326089. 
Yox,  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  3225127. 
Zukaltls,  Karl  E..  3227045. 


FRONTIER  NEWSPAPER  BOY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AKIZ3NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  Tlffi  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav,  January  10,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Arizona  is 
one  of  the  "younger"  States  in  the  Union. 
Our  frontier  days  are  inot  long  past,  and 
the  rich  traditions  of  ihe  West  live  on  in 
abundance  today  in  n^y  State. 

Mr.  Jack  Crane  hak  recorded  what  I 
consider  a  most  interesting  picture  of 
frontier  life  in  his  account  of  a  news- 
paper boVwho  rode  ai  weekly  route  with 
three  subscribers  thati  covered  230  miles 
round  trip.  i 

For  this  very  interesting  bit  of  Ameri- 
cana. I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Sen- 
ate a  story  publishe<i  in  the  Sim-Clty 
Youngstown,  Ariz.,  N^ws-Sun,  reprinted 
in  the  December  28,  1168,  edition  of  Edi- 
tor and  Publisher  migazlne,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prii  ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBONTHa     NEV 'SPAPEHBOT 

(By  Jack  "Buiro"  Crane) 

An  old  editor  friend  t>f  mine  came  out  to 
our  spread  to  do  a  bit  of  jaw-floppLng,  and 
somewhere  in  the  conversation  he  asked  me 
when  I  &rst  got  roped 
business. 

It  took  a  bit  of  recollecting  on  my  part,  but 
here's  the  very  beginning  of  my  association 
with  the  newspaper  world. 

It  was  somewhere  arqund  the  turn  of  the 
century  In  the  Uttle  to«in  of  White  Swan  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  and  as  usual 
I  was  in  Dryers'  two-liy-four  general  store 
trying  to  find  some  sort  of  a  Job  that  a  very 
young  cowhand,  like  myself,  could  handle. 

Dryer  was  studying  s^  letter  from  a  news- 
paper from  Yakima,  the  county  seat.  Sud- 
denly he  calls  me  over,  "lloy,  you  been  dinging 
me  for  a  job — how  wou  d  you  like  to  have  a 
newspaper  route?  It's  a  weekly  paper  but  It 
pays  a  dollar  a  month  t4i  the  newsboy." 

I  almost  passed  out  from  sheer  ecstasy. 
"I'll  sure  take  It.  Mr.  Dewey."  I  answered 
through  lips  quivering  \rith  emotion. 

Dryer  studied  the  letter  a  bit  more  and 
then  with  a  frown  he  ;urned  to  me,  "Now, 
hold  it,  boy — according  to  this  here  letter, 
they  only  have  three  suqecribers  not  counting 
my  free  Issue  for  being  their  representative." 

What  a  golden  opportunity  bad  finally 
come  to  me  I  Inwardly  thought.  And  to  think 
I  would  be  F>ald  a  wh^le  dollar  per  month 
for  delivering  Just  three  bapers. 

Dryer,  seeing  my  bubbling  emoUon,  low- 
ered his  voice  to  an  aUotoet  threatening  tone. 
"Now.  boy.  here's  the  (linker  in  this  paper 
route.  Those  three  subscribers  are  the  three 
ranches  on  the  Triangle — that's  a  118-mlle 
paper  route  one  way." 

He  concluded  by  asking  if  I  thought  my 
Uttle  IiKUan  cayuse  could  make  it. 
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For  a  whole  dollar  a  month,  I  would  have 
delivered  those  papers  to  Chicago. 

Dryer  shook  his  head  as  he  concluded,  "All 
right,  boy,  you  be  here  Wednesday  noon  when 
Jake  gets  in  with  the  freight  wagon." 

I  could  hardly  wait  until  Wednesday,  but 
I  si>ent  my  time  preparing  my  pony  and  gear 
for  the  first  newspaper  delivery  Into  the  Tri- 
angle country — a  mere  116  miles  over  some  of 
the  roughest  country  you'll  find  east  of  the 
Cascades.  . 

According  to  my  calculations,  I  would  only 
have  to  camp  out  the  first  night,  and  If  my 
little  pony  held  up  and  I  rode  throughout  the 
next  night  I  could  make  the  other  two 
ranches  on  the  foUowtng  days. 

Prom  the  last  ranch  on  the  Triangle,  It  pos- 
sibly would  take  me  another  three  days  to  get 
back  to  White  Swan. 

Not  bad.  I  thought.  Six  days  hard  riding, 
but  It  paid  25  cents  a  week,  and  where  could 
I  do  better? 

Old  Jake  arrived  around  noon  with  the 
mail  and  my  newspapers,  and  30  seconds  later 
I  was  galloping  toward  the  Leonard  Ranch 
some  70  miles  away. 

Darkness  caught  me  in  the  break  country, 
so  I  picketed  and  rolled  up  for  the  night. 

As  the  eastern  sky  whispered  of  another 
day,  my  little  cayuse  and  I  cautiously  picked 
our  way  down  and  out  of  the  breaks  and  on 
to  the  Leonard  R«uige. 

Around  noon  we  came  to  a  wheezing  halt 
at  the  Leonard  Ranch,  and  I  proudly  deUv- 
ered  my  first  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Leonard  fixed  me  a  good  breakfast 
and  my  little  cayuse  got  a  scoop  of  oats. 

This  was  certainly  modem  progress  on  the 
Western  frontier  and  I  was  part  of  It,  a 
newspaper  boy  with  a  three-subscription 
route  that  covered  230  miles  round  trip  and 
paid  a  fantastic  wage  of  one  silver  dollar 
per  month. 

I  made  the  McDoweU  Ranch  around  5  p.m. 
that  day  and  again  was  warmly  received,  fed, 
and  well-wished  on  my  way. 

My  last  stop  in  the  Triangle  was  the  Wech- 
ter  Ranch,  and  thanJc  goodness  it  had  a  fairly 
good  trail  to  it. 

It  was  4:30  a.m.  when  my  Uttle  cayuse  and 
I  staggered  up  to  the  Wechter  ranch  hoxise. 
We  got  everyone  out  of  bed  for  the  gala 
occasion,  and  they  all  took  it  in  the  Western 
tradition. 

However,  as  for  me  and  my  cayuse,  I  was  so 
saddle  sore  and  my  pony  so  trail  galled  that 
we  both  stayed  In  our  stalls  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  and  the  nest  night. 

The  trip  back  to  White  Swan  took  us  a 
full  three  days  more  to  complete.  When  we 
finally  arrived  at  the  general  store.  Dryer 
was  fit  to  be  tied.  He  had  sent  for  the  Reaer- 
vation  marshal  to  come  out  and  look  for  my 
remains. 

Through  tear-fiUed  eyes  and  quaking  voice, 
I  begged  him  not  to  cancel  my  paper  route, 
mainly  on  account  I  hadn't  collected  my 
quarter  for  the  delivery. 

Still  shaking  his  head.  Dryer  'lowed  he 
would  let  me  make  one  more  run,  but  It  It 
didn't  turn  out  better  than  the  first  one,  he 
was  going  to  call  a  halt  to  my  new^>aper 
career. 

And  right  here,  folks,  I  learned  one  of  the 
basic  phenomena  of  the  news  media,  that  of 
the  loyal  subscrlbera.  Por  when  they  heard 
of  my  predicament,  they  solemnly  declared 


that  a  man  could  tolerate  getting  shut  off  of 
many  of  life's  necessities,  but  damned  If  they 
were  going  to  be  deprived  of  their  newspaper. 

So  those  three  ranches  of  the  Triangle 
united  solidly  in  back  of  their  newsboy,  me, 
by  furnishing  me  with  a  relay  string  of  some 
of  the  finest  horse  flesh  that  ever  pounded 
a  mountain  trail  carrying  to  its  waiting  sub- 
scribers the  magic  word  of  the  weekly  press. 

And  can  you  imagine  it,  folks.  I  was  actu- 
ally being  paid  a  whole  dollar  a  month  for 
Just  delivering  a  total  of  13  papers  on  a 
little  old  ride  of  some  920  miles — give  or 
take  a  few  for  trail  conditions. 


SPACE  UNIT  SEEKS  FIRM  NIXON 
COMMITMENT,  WARNS  OP  POS- 
SIBLE RISK  TO  U.S.  INVESTMENT 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  10.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Spivak,  staff  reporter  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  summarized 
well  the  current  state  of  our  national 
space  effort  and  the  need  for  crucial  deci- 
sions in  the  next  year  to  assure  an  effec- 
tive space  program  for  the  future.  In  a 
November  26,  1968,  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  current  decline  In  our 
national  space  effort  Is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Spivak  and  the  need  for  positive 
planning  for  our  post-Apollo  effort  is 
outlined.  I  recommend  this  thoughtful 
article  to  all  who  are  concerned  about 
the  strength  and  growth  of  science  and 
technology  in  our  coimtry: 
[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Nov.  28. 1968) 
Space  XJNrr  Seeks  Fsbm  Nixon  CoMMrriCKNT, 
Warns  op  Possiblk  Risk  to  U.S.  Invest- 
ment 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Washington. — Space  Agency  officials  will 
present  the  Incoming  Nixon  Administration 
with  an  ambltlo\is  agenda  for  future  man-in- 
space  filghts. 

Their  aim:  To  exploit  current  U.S.  space 
successes  and  get  a  maximum  return  from 
the  nation's  huge  Investment  in  space  facili- 
ties. Top  officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  are  convinced  that 
without  a  firm  Nixon  Administration  com- 
mitment to  continued  manned  flights, 
chances  of  assuring  VS.  space  supremacy  will 
be  lost. 

"The  basic  question."  says  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  NASA's  acting  administrator,  "is  what 
proportion  of  Apollo  ( the  lunar-landing  pro- 
gram )  should  be  held  together  for  a  national 
space  program."  He  warns  that  "If  there  are 
no  new  starts  in  1970,  we'll  end  up  with  a 
shattered  space  program." 

Space  officials'  fears  for  NASA's  future 
stem  from  the  agency's  rapidly  shrinking 
budget.  After  pruning  by  Oongreas  and  the 
President,  NASA  ended  up  with  a  budget  of 
Just  under  $4  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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Ing  next  June  30;  during  the  mld-lBflOs  the 
agency  had  been  enjoying  ainnual  appropria- 
tions of  more  than  95  billion. 

WORK-FOBCX  DECLINX  CITXO 

This  budget  shrinkage  wUl  continue,  offi- 
cials note,  unless  the  new  Administration  de- 
cides to  sustain  a  significant  program  of 
manned  space  flights  after  the  lunar  land- 
ing is  achieved — probably  next  year.  Manned- 
flight  activities  currently  cost  (2  billion  a 
year,  half  of  NASA's  budget,  and  these  out- 
lays could  drop  sharply  in  the  fiscal  year 
starting  next  July  1.  The  only  firm  plans  for 
post-moon-landing  flight  are  a  series  of 
earth-orbital  trips  by  the  astronaute  in  1970 
and  1972. 

Similarly,  without  new  missions  employ- 
ment at  NASA's  industrial  contractors,  which 
currently  totals  about  200,000  workers,  will 
continue  to  fall  sharply;  two  years  ago  It  was 
more  than  400,000.  The  main  reason  for  the 
work-force  falloff  is  that  NASA  already  has 
procured  most  of  the  equipment — Apollo 
spacecraft  and  Saturn  launching  rockets — 
needed  for  the  moon-landing  mission.  Un- 
less they  get  new  space  assignments,  the 
contractors  won't  have  any  reason  to  hold 
their  work  crews  together. 

So  far  the  space-order  decline  has  hit  some 
contractors  harder  than  others.  Chrysler 
Corp.  is  a  major  maker  of  the  Saturn  IB 
rocket,  which  already  is  being  phased  out  by 
NASA.  But  almost  all  NASA's  Apollo-Saturn 
contractors  will  feel  the  pinch  from  lack  of 
future  manned-space  missions.  These  in- 
clude International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  McDonneU 
Douglas  Corp.,  Grumman  Aircraft  En- 
gineering Corp.,  General  Electric  Co.  and 
Boeing  Co. 

But  NASA's  Mr.  Paine  isn't  looking  at 
space-flight  policy  In  terms  of  contractor 
commitments.  The  basic  decision  to  be  made 
by  incoming  President  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
visers, Mr.  Paine  asserts,  is  what  the  proper 
budget  level  should  be  for  manned  space 
flights  to  ensure  that  the  nation  gets  the 
maximtmi  return  from  its  space  investment; 
by  the  time  the  lunar  landing  is  completed, 
project  Apollo  wUl  have  cost  almost  *25 
biUion.  If  the  decline  in  space  outlays  is 
allowed  to  continue,  he  says,  a  very  costly 
effort  may  be  needed  later  to  restore  the  pro- 
gram. If,  on  the  other  hand,  overenthusiasm 
prevails,  he  adds.  "It  could  be  very  wasteful  to 
keep  the  level  too  high  and  then  reduce  it." 

Mr.  Paine  advocates  continuing  manned- 
sptace-fiight  budgeting  at  its  current  level  of 
$2  billion  a  year.  The  agency's  over-all  budget 
might  then  range — in  the  first  years  of  the 
Nixon  Administration — from  $4  billion  to  $5 
billion  a  year.  But  Mr.  Paine  would  hoi>e  for  a 
gradual  buildup.  "If  Vietnam  gets  over  and 
as  the  gross  national  product  rises,  the  ob- 
jective would  be  to  move  the  budget  back 
to  the  $5  billion  to  $6  bllUon  range."  he 
adds.  There  are  significant  national  needs, 
such  as  aeronautics  which  could  also  benefit 
from  larger  agency  outlays  in  the  future,  he 
notes. 

DECISION  ON  FLIGHTS  CRt7CIAI. 

But  the  manned-space  filght  decision  is  the 
crucial  impending  one,  agency  officials  insist. 
Manned  missions  are  the  most  costly  part  of 
the  agency's  operations  and  attract  t&e  great- 
est public  and  political  attention.  If  there 
aren't  any  firm  plans  for  flights  after  Apollo, 
then  there's  Uttle  reason  to  sustain  the  agen- 
cy's costly  launching  facilities  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, its  large  cadre  of  astronauts,  or  its 
expensive  crew-training  program. 

Mr.  Paine  considers  three  launches  a  year 
to  be  the  minimum  safe  level  of  manned 
space  flight.  Attempting  missions  at  less  fre- 
quent intervals  means  higher  risks  because 
ground  crews  and  spacemen  lack  the  neces- 
sary familiarity  with  flight  procedures,  he 
explains. 

He  envisions  a  dual  emphasis  after  ApoUo : 

First,  continued  exploration  of  the  moon 
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by  astronauts.  The  first  Apollo  spacemen  wiU 
remain  on  the  moon  for  only  one  day  and 
spend  at  most  three  hours  outside  their 
spacecraft.  By  minor  modifications  to  their 
lunar-landing  craft,  their  stay  could  be  ex- 
tended on  subsequent  trips  to  three  or  four 
days.  Then  the  development  of  a  new  and 
roomier  landing  craft  would  permit  as  many 
as  10  men  to  remain  on  the  moon  for 
several  weeks. 

Second,  op>eratlon  of  a  large  space  station, 
housing  dozens  of  astronauts.  In  orbit  about 
the  earth.  The  space  station  would  serve  as 
an  observatory  to  study  the  sun  and  other 
stars,  to  make  measurements  of  the  earth's 
natural  resources,  to  serve  as  a  launching 
platform  for  flights  to  the  moon  and  as  a 
repair  station  for  other,  unmanned  space- 
craft, such  as  communications  and  weather 
satellites.  The  space  station,  though  based 
on  existing  space  technology,  would  be  an 
entirely  new  craft,  far  more  complex  and 
more  costly  than  the  Apollo.  It  might  even 
be  assembled  in  orbit  by  astronauts. 

These  two  goals  actually  are  intercon- 
nected, Mr.  Paine  notes.  The  space  station 
would  be  a  part  of  a  lower-cost  "shuttle" 
system  for  exploring  the  moon.  Instead  of  ex- 
pending an  expensive  Saturn  rocket  and 
Apollo  spacecraft  for  each  lunar  filght,  astro- 
nauts would  be  ferried  by  a  maneuverable 
craft  from  earth  to  the  space  station.  A  lunar 
vehicle  then  would  transport  them  to  the 
moon.  The  return  trip  would  be  made  with 
these  same  craft,  which  could  be  used  over 
and  over  again  for  lunar  duties.  "It  would  be 
the  low-cost  way  to  open  up  the  moon  for 
exploration,"  comments  Mr.  Paine. 

These  plans  of  Mr.  Paine,  which  are  fuUy 
endorsed  by  other  space  officials,  would  con- 
stitute the  agency's  major  endeavors  for  the 
next  decade.  Design,  but  not  construction,  of 
the  space  station  or  new  lunar-exploration 
craft  would  start  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  July  1.  A  national  commitment  to  these 
programs,  NASA  officials  say,  would  enable 
the  agency  to  hold  together  Its  contractor 
teams  and  sensibly  plan  its  manned  space 
flights  in  the  early  1970s.  These  flights,  which 
could  be  conducted  with  the  rockets  and 
spacecraft  remaining  after  the  ApoUo  lunar- 
landing  Is  accomplished,  would  be  geared  to 
gathering  the  Information  needed  for  the 
space  station  and  the  shuttle  system. 


APOLLO  8  OPENS  NEW  SPACE  ERA 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  10,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  has  now  honored  Astronauts 
Frank  Borman,  James  LoveU,  and  Wil- 
liam Anders,  the  outstanding  crew  of  the 
first-manned  lunar  flight.  A  staff  article 
in  the  January  6,  1969,  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  does  much  to  place 
the  Apollo  8  flight  in  perspective  and 
describe  the  importance  of  man's  first 
venture  into  deep  space  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  gravity  of  earth.  The 
importance  of  the  highly  successful 
Apollo  8  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
realized  and  as  time  goes  on  the 
significance  of  this  effort  yfUl  become 
evermore  apparent.  This  article  goes 
far  in  identifying  the  importance  of 
our  national  space  effort  and  the  manned 
activity  in  space  which  is  now  being  un- 
dertaken. I  commend  this  article  to  the 
reading  of  the  Members: 


Apoixo  8  Opens  New  Space  Era — Astbonauts 

IN  FIRST-MaNNE)  LtTKAB  FLIGHT  DEMON- 
STRATE  Man's   Abiutt  To   Explore   Moon, 

Planets — Detailed  Sorpace  Data  Reported 

Man's  first  visit  to  the  moon  proved  it  to 
be  even  more  desolate  and  forbidding  than 
had  been  imagined. 

And  yet,  within  the  bleakness,  there  are 
oases  where  man  will  land  to  explore  the 
ruptured  mountains  and  twisting  valleys, 
the  pockmarked  plains  and  lava  seas. 

The  Apollo  8  crew  of  Prank  Borman,  James 
LoveU  and  William  Anders  returned  from 
their  Christmas  flight  in  orbit  of  the  moon 
with  a  wealth  of  personal  Impressions  and 
photographs. 

Together  with  their  own  awed  descriptions. 
the  records  of  Apollo  8  are  providing  details 
of  many  times  more  value  than  previous  un- 
manned missions  or  ground-based  telescopes. 

If  any  single  observation  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  crew  It  was  that  the  moon — bright 
and  appealing  as  it  may  seem  through  the 
obscuring  haze  of  earth — is  ripped  open  by 
eons  of  bombardment  and  torn  by  internal 
disruptions. 

Scientists  already  knew  much  of  what 
Borman,  Lovell  and  Anders  repjorted  about 
the  moon — and  suspected  even  more. 

But  man's  first  closeup  view  proved  that 
even  the  most  advanced  unmanned  space- 
craft or  telescopes  cannot  compete  with 
the  clear  and  clipped — even  laconic — descrip- 
tions by  a  crew  of  trained  astronauts  face  to 
face  with  the  reality  of  desolation. 

Officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spsu;e  Administration  were  delighted  that 
even  some  persistent  scientific  critics  of  the 
agency's  manned  space  flight  program  com- 
plimented the  Apollo  8  mission. 

The  critics  included  some  who  have  de- 
cried a  manned  lunar  filght  as  too  hazardous, 
and  others  who  thought  It  wasteful  to  send 
men,  rather  than  only  automated  systems, 
toward  the  moon. 

After  the  first  live  television  broadcast 
from  the  moon,  it  became  Immediately  ap- 
parent to  NASA  and  scientists  that  man  in 
such  close  proximity  was  able  to  provide 
both  vocally  and  photographically  a  far  more 
detailed  description  of  the  results  of  eons 
of  bombardment  and  internal  disruption. 

In  their  10  orbits  of  the  moon.  Astronauts 
Frank  Borman,  James  LoveU  and  WUllam 
Anders: 

Visually  mapped  potential  lunar  landing 
sites  for  future  Apollo  landing  missions — for 
which  each  remains  a  prime  candidate. 

Became  the  first  men  to  observe  the  far 
side  of  the  moon  directly  from  orbit — and 
called  It  more  ravaged  than  most  of  the  side 
facing  earth. 

Recorded  magnetic  effects  within  the  lunar 
surface  that  could  have  a  distinct  gravita- 
tional effect  upon  man's  attempt  to  land  on 
the  moon — thereby  confirming  data  trans- 
mitted by  the  unmanned  Lunar  Orblter  pro- 
gram. 

Reported  that  the  surface  of  the  moon — 
Just  as  it  had  been  photographed  and  ana- 
lyzed by  the  soft-landing  Surveyor  space- 
craft previously  flown  by  NASA — is  basically 
grayish  in  cast  in  closeup  views. 

Almost  all  of  the  photography  was  accom- 
plished by  Anders,  who  was  hampered  by 
the  now-familiar  problem  with  spacecraft 
window  fogging  and  icing. 

LoveU,  who  acted  as  navigator,  probably 
provided  more  detailed  vocal  description  than 
either  Anders  or  Borman,  who  as  spacecraft 
commander  was  mainly  concerned  with  fol- 
lowing a  flight  plan  that  the  crew  described 
as  much  more  time-consuming  than  had 
been  thought  before  the  mission  was 
launched. 

To  NASA  officials,  the  confirmation  of  po- 
tentially smooth  landing  sites  for  planning 
future  missions  undoubtedly  was  the  most 
rewarding  result — with  the  certain  exception 
of  the  near-perfection  of  the  over-all  ApoUo 
8  flight. 
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But  there  was  muiib  more  and  It  will  be 
forthcoming  In  the  weeks  ahead.  John  Die- 
trich, a  scientist  In  MASA's  geolog?  and  geo- 
chemistry branch  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  commenting  on  the  extraordinarily 
clear  descriptive  repoftlng  and  filming  of  the 
moon,  said  in  some  a^: 

"They  have  first  of]  all  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  observe  frdm  the  spacecraft  to  a 
degree  that  I  think  sivprlsed  most  of  us.  The 
demonstrated  ablUty'to  observe  details  .  .  . 
was  most  encouragln|  for  those  of  us  In  the 
science  support  area.!' 

Dietrich  said  he  waa  particularly  Impressed 
with  the  crews  ablUt^  to  clearly  observe  the 
areas  In  high  sun  ^ngles  that  his  group 
thought  would  be  wished  out. 

"Their  descriptions,"  he  added,  "were 
much  more  graphic  tfcan  the  pictures  (he  re- 
ferred to  television  here)  because  the  eye 
responds  so  much  bejtter  than  the  camera." 

The  astronauts  described  the  earth-facing 
portion  of  the  pitted  1  unar  surface  as  "essen- 
tially gray  ...  no  color.  Looks  like  plaster 
of  Paris  or  sort  of  a  grayish  deep  sand.  We 
can  see  quite  a  bit  of  detail.  The  Sea  of  Fer- 
tility doesn't  stand  01;  t  as  well  here  as  it  does 
back  on  earth.  There's  not  as  much  contrast 
between. that  and  ths  surrounding  craters." 

"The'  craters  are  all  rounded  off,  there's 
quite  a' few  of  them,  some  of  them  are  newer. 
Many  of  them — especially  the  round  ones — 
look  like  hits  by  meteorites  or  projectiles  of 
some  sort,"  they  saidj 

Oeologlsts  and  astronomers  who  had 
trained  the  crew  to  I'ecognlze  lunar  surface 
features  said  they  wei  e  amazed  at  the  ability 
of  each  astronaut  to  1  literally  call  off  names 
of  Identifying  characteristics  of  each  known 
object  or  area  and  son^e  previously  uncharted, 
crew  had  been  advised 


the  crater  Langrenus 
ivlly  terraced.  The  crew 


As  one  example,  th 
before  the  flight  tb. 
probably  wotild  be  h 
reported 

"Langrenus  is  qui^  a  huge  carter  with  a 
central  cone.  The  walls  of  the  crater  are  ter- 
raced, about  six  or  seven  different  terraces  on 
the  way  down." 

Despite  the  Icing  bf  the  window — which 
the  crew  managed  tl  periodically  overcome 
by  rolling  the  spacecraft  so  that  the  sun's 
warmth  provided  soitie  melting  assistance — 
Lovell  and  Anders  d«tscribed  potential  land- 
ing sites  they  had  bedn  instructed  to  observe. 

The  sites,  in  the  aea  of  Tranquility,  were 
"easily  seen  from  our  altitude."  Lovell  said. 

"The  view  appears  10  be  good,  no  reflection 
of  the  sun  back  Into  jour  eyes  (the  crew  was 
flying  from  East  to  I  West  and  was  facing 
backward  along  the  track  | .  It  appears  that 
visibility  at  this  particular  spot  is  excellent." 

Directly  over  the  1  first  of  the  potential 
landing  sites,  they  reported:  "It's  almost  Im- 
possible to  miss,  verj  easy  to  pick  out.  .  .  . 

"You  can  see  the  ettire  rims  of  the  craters 
from  here  with,  of  colirse,  the  white  crescent 
on  the  far  side  where  the  sun  Is  shining  on 
it.  The  shadows  are  quite  lengthy  now.  [The 
crater]  Maskelyne  h^s  quite  a  few  shadows 
off  of  It,  but  it  can  b4  recognized.  The  termi- 
nator [the  dividing  line  between  lunar  night 
and  day)  is  actually  quite  sharp  over  the 
Pyrenees  [a  mountiln  chain]  ...  I  can't 
see  anything  In  eartb  shine  [  reflection  of  sun 
off  earth]." 

Included  in  the  iiommentary  was  a  re- 
mark from  Lovell  that  one  of  the  proposed 
landing  sites,  2P2,  appeared  to  be  suitable 
for  astronauts. 

"It  certainly  looks  like  we  picked  a  more 
interesting  place  on  the  moon  to  land  in," 
he  said.  "The  back  side  looks  like  a  sand 
pile  my  kids  have  been  playing  in  for  a 
long  time.  It's  all  beat  up  with  no  defini- 
tion. Just  a  lot  of  liiimps  and  holes. 

"I'm  looking  at  2|>2  right  now,  Houston, 
and  it's  a  great  spot.'^ 

Anders  said:  "Th^  area  we're  over  right 
now   gives  some  bl^t   of   possible   volcanic 


j activity]   though  I 


can't  eyeball  It  at  the 


moment  to  pin  that  down.  There  are  some 
craters  and  buildups  that  jtist  definitely 
suggest  volcanic  activity.** 

The  Houston  controller  replied:  "I  under- 
stand. Bill,  and  I  understand  Jim  thlnka 
old  2P2  Is  the  winner." 

The  spacecraft  replay  was:  "Yeah,  that** 
right  the  (garble)." 

Sunshine  itself  became  a  phenomenon  to 
Lovell,   who   said   moments   later: 

"I  had  an  occasion  .to  watch  the  sun 
come  up,  and  at  about  2  mln.  before  sunrise 
the  limb  begins  to  brighten  up  into  a  fine 
white  haze,  a  faint  glow  completely  over  the 
spacecraft  behind  the  limb.  It  goes  up  quite 
a  way  .  .  .  takes  a  fan  shape  unlike  the 
sunrise  on  earth  where  the  atmosphere  af- 
fects it.  This  is  Just  sort  of  a  complete  haze 
all  over  the  local  area." 

Earthshlne,  he  reported,  "Is  about  as 
expected. 

"Not  as  much  detail,  of  course,  as  In  the 
sunlight,  but  you  can  see  the  light  craters 
quite  distinctly  •  and  .  .  .  there's  a  good 
three-dimensional  view  of  the  rims  of  the 
large  craters." 

It  is  that  type  of  description  that  the 
NASA  officials  and  scientists  hope  to  com- 
pare with  photography  as  the  film  is  proc- 
essed. 

There  were  enough  frames  on  the  space- 
craft to  provide  about  1,200  individual  pho- 
tographs from  the  two  70-mm.  Hasselblad 
still  cameras  which  had  accessories.  Includ- 
ing two  80-mm.  focal  length  lenses,  and  a 
special  Air  Force-developed  250-mm.  tele- 
photo  lens.  In  addition,  the  16-mm.  Maurer 
motion  picture  camera's  accessories  In- 
cluded a  200-mm.  focal  length  lens. 

Using  his  variety  of  equipment,  Anders 
was  able  to  produce  overlapping  stereoscopic 
70-mm.  frames  shot  along  the  lunar  orbit 
ground  track  during  a  vertical  pltchdown 
maneuver.  These  are  the  ones  being  used  for 
terrain  analysis  and  photometric  investiga- 
tions. 

In  particular,  the  telephoto  film  is  ex- 
pected  to  show  some  startling   details. 

Nevertheless,  the  astronauts'  own  de- 
scriptions were  remarkable. 

"The  view  from  this  altitude  Is  tre- 
mendous. There  is  no  trouble  picking  out 
features  that  we  learned  on  the  [training] 
map.  The  range  [of  lighting  for  good  vis- 
ibility)    Is  outstanding  .  .  . 

"At  these  sun  angles,  everything  is  quite 
distinct.  Shadows  are  good,  the  ground 
doesn't  have  any  sunlight  returned  .  .  . 
it's  something  which  I  didn't  expect  .  .  . 
very   sharp   and   distinct." 

The  ability  to  Identify  landmarks  also  was 
of  interest  to  scientists.  Dietrich,  for  exam- 
ple, was  excited  with  Lovell's  description  of 
some  craters  with  dark  spots  In  the  center, 
and  with  what  appeared  to  be  light  dust 
around  the  rims. 

Scientists  also  followed  with  Interest  con- 
firmation of  Orblter  reports  of  mass  concen- 
trations below  the  lunar  surface  that  could 
Influence  spacecraft  orbits  because  of 
gravitational  anomalies. 

The  mass  concentrations  are  mainly  de- 
tectable over  such  large  areas  as  the  Crater 
Copernicus.  The  Apollo  8  crew  measured 
slight  variations  In  orbit  and  compared  them 
with  ground  computed  predictions.  They  no- 
ticed a  mass  concentration  effect. 

The  effect  was  a  sort  of  wobble,  only 
slightly  detectable  to  earth  monitors. 

In  contrast  to  the  smoothness  of  landing 
sites  selected  on  the  front  portion  of  the 
moon — especially  along  the  equator — the  as- 
tronauts reported  that  the  far  side  was  for- 
bidding to  manned  landing  attempts. 

"The  color  of  the  moon  looks  like  a  very 
whitish  gray,"  said  Anders  of  the  far  side, 
"like  dirty  beach  sand  with  lots  of  footprints 
in  it.  Some  of  these  craters  look  like  pick- 
axes striking  concrete,  creating  a  lot  of  fine 
haze  dust  .  .  ." 


WHAT  IS  AHEAD  FOR  MOON 
EXPLORERS? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday,  January  10,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  the  Apollo  7  and  the  more  recent 
lunar  orbital  Apollo  8  flight  have  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  accomplishing  a 
lunar  landing  in  this  decade.  The  earth 
orbital  flight  of  Apollo  9  to  provide  flight 
testing  of  the  lunar  module  and  the 
Apollo  10  flight  to  test  the  lunar  module 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  moon  are  close  at 
hand.  A  recent  article  in  the  November 
29  Christian  Science  Monitor  provides  a 
brief  description  of  what  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  first  manned  lunar  land- 
ing by  the  United  States.  Although  this 
article  is  brief,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  succinct  descriptions  of  the  astro- 
nauts' first  work  on  the  lunar  surface.  I 
commend  the  reading  of  this  article  to 
all  Members: 

What  Is  Ahead  for  Moon  Explorers? 

Washington. — When  two  astronauts  step 
out  of  the  lunar  module  and  climb  down  to 
the  moon's  surface,  sometime  next  summer 
or  fall,  they  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them. 

First  of  all  they  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
how  to  move  in  an  entirely  alien  environ- 
ment. They  will  be  performing  in  a  vacuum, 
under  temperature  extremes,  with  only  one- 
sixth  the  gravity  they  are  used  to  on  earth. 

They  will  obviotisly  have  to  carry  their 
life-support  packs  with  them  and  It  is  im- 
portant that  their  physical  exertions  be  thor- 
oughly monitored  so  the  biomedical  people 
can  know  Just  how  much  work  a  man  can 
do  on  the  moon. 

During  the  expected  three  hours  the  two 
men  will  be  on  the  moon's  surface  they  will  do 
four  things:  make  general  observations,  take 
photographs  of  the  area,  collect  samples  of 
the  lunar  soil  to  bring  back  to  earth  with 
them,  and  set  up  three  fairly  simple  experi- 
ments. 

The  experiments  are  a  passive  seismometer, 
a  laser  ranging  retro-reflector,  and  a  solar- 
wind  composition  experiment.  With  dozens 
of  possible  choices,  these  were  selected  as 
likely  to  turn  up  the  most  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  moon  environment  and  compo- 
sition. 

The  passive  seismometer  Is  a  small  seismic 
station,  with  earth-moon  communications 
linlis  provided.  It  should  ttirn  up  data  on 
the  Internal  activity  of  the  moon.  This  in- 
formation should  help  In  learning  about  the 
moon's  origin. 

The  laser  ranging  retro-reflector  consists  of 
several  precision  optical  reflectors  that  will 
serve  as  the  target  for  earth-based  laser  sys- 
tems. Data  should  improve  the  measurement 
of  earth-moon  distances  and  fluctuation  of 
the  earth's  rotation  rate. 

The  solar-wind  composition  experiment  Is 
designed  to  trap  gases  (helium,  neon,  argon, 
krypton,  zenon)  In  the  solar  wind.  It  con- 
sists of  a  sheet  of  aluminum  foil  that  will  be 
retrieved  by  the  astronauts  before  they  re- 
turn to  earth,  where  It  will  be  analyzed  for 
evidence  of  these  gases. 

Short  as  will  be  the  time  these  astronauts 
spend  on  the  moon's  surface  and  elementary 
as  will  be  the  experiments,  their  moon  so- 
journ will  open  a  new  unparalleled  chapter 
In  man's  conquest  of  natiire.  It  will  be  the 
beginning  of  something  that  not  even  today's 
dreams  can  encompass. 


January  IS,  1969 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^/oiutejf,  January  13,  1969 


Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.O.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveable,  aluMys 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for- 
asmuch as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord. — 1  Corinthians  15: 
58. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  men,  who 
amid  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  trying 
times  hast  set  eternity  in  our  hearts,  we 
turn  to  Thee  at  the  beginning  of  another 
week  knowing  that  without  Thee  all  our 
labor  Is  In  vain. 

In  this  high  hour  give  to  us,  the  leaders 
of  our  people,  a  true  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  an  outreachlng  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens, 
and  a  faith  In  Thee  which  opens  for  us 
the  unfailing  resources  of  spirit,  bridges 
the  differences  which  separate  us,  and 
makes  us  one  In  the  glory  of  good  will. 

We  thank  Thee  for  brave  men  and 
women  who  by  courage  and  faith  have 
brought  our  country  to  the  place  of  lead- 
ership among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Help  us  to  honor  our  heritage  by  walking 
the  ways  of  liberty  and  law.  Give  worth 
to  our  words,  courage  to  our  hearts,  and 
strength  to  our  hands  as  we  strive  to 
make  patriotism  beautiful  and  bright 
with  the  lift  of  our  loyalty  and  the  light 
of  our  love. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


of  reoelTlng  «uch  oommtunlcattona  aa  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  COMMTITEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  c<Mn- 
mittee  appointed  on  the  ]?art  of  the 
House  to  Join  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  each  House  has  been  assembled  and 
Is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  has 
performed  that  duty.  The  President 
asked  us  to  report  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  deliver  his  message  at  9  pjn.,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1969,  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  77) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  77 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepTetentatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tueeday, 
January  14,  1969,  at  9  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 


to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  ON  TUESDAY, 
JANUARY  14, 1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
at  any  time  on  tomorrow,  January  14, 
1969,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
no  business  "will  be  Involved  in  any  re- 
cess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemsm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


on  his  award  imd  good  work  that  brought 
it  to  him. 

I  Insert  in  the  Ricord  the  citation 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Karras'  award: 
Ooui  Mkdai,  Awako  vronrtM:  aEOKOX  T. 
Kaskas,  Ofitck  or  Public  Works,  Eco- 
nomic DEVELOPMrwT  Administration 
The  Gold  Medal  Is  awarded  to  George  Kar- 
ras for  his  administrative  genius  and  leader- 
ship m  directing  the  PubUc  Works  program 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. As  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Public  Works  and  later  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Karras  adminis- 
tered with  outstanding  effectiveness  the  un- 
finished work  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  the  backlog  of  public  works 
projects  generated  during  the  period  when 
the  EDA  legislation  was  being  considered  by 
Congress.  By  dint  of  his  energy,  resourceful- 
ness, and  understanding,  a  tremendous  proj- 
ect workload  was  successfully  handled  In 
EDA's  Infancy  which  entailed  not  only  the 
review  and  technical  approval  of  meritorious 
projects  but  the  denial  of  many  project  pro- 
posals because  of  a  lack  of  funds  or  insuf- 
ficient merit.  Following  up  on  his  earlier  suc- 
cesses, Mr.  Karras  Implemented  a  new  admin- 
istrative technique,  the  Pre-Plllng  Applica- 
tion Conference  which  has  been  enormously 
successful  In  assuring  the  economic  develop- 
ment value  of  proposed  public  works  projects 
while  maintaining  harmony  between  EDA 
and  local  governments. 


GEORGE  T.  KARRAS  RECEIVES  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  COMMERCE  GOLD 
MEDAL  AWARD 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  the  Members  are  aware,  the  original 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
emanated  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Those  of  us  who 
sponsored  the  act  knew  that  It  was  a 
great  experiment  in  seeking  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  economic  suffering  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  depressed  areas  of  our 
land.  Since  then  the  act  has,  in  the  light 
of  experience,  been  revised  and  amended 
and  is  now  the  Economic  Development 
Act.  The  ARA  was  a  success.  From  many 
of  those  programs  and  experiments  have 
come  some  of  our  basic  approaches  to 
fighting  poverty  in  all  levels  of  our  so- 
ciety. Many  other  statutes  and  agencies 
of  Government  have  drawn  upon  these 
ideas  and  are  now  conducting  effective 
programs. 

In  addition  to  producing  ideas,  the 
agency  has  £dso  produced  and  trained 
many  fine  young  men  who  are  now  the 
architects  of  our  various  Federal  pro- 
grams to  help  the  depressed.  It  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  note  that  in  granting 
its  1968  honor  awards,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  hats  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  to  George  T.  Karras. 

Mr.  Karras  first  became  employed  as  a 
staff  assistant  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. He  served  in  ARA  and  EDA  in  a 
number  of  executive  capacities  and  is 
now  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  PubUc 
Works  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. I  congratulate  Mr.  Karras 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  FOR  1968 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production,  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
execution  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams authorized  In  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  of  making  a  report  to 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  the  committee,  has 
completed  Its  18th  annual  report.  This 
report  was  filed  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  8, 
1969. 1  place  the  highlights  of  this  report, 
as  set  forth  in  a  press  release  of  January 
8, 1969,  In  the  RECoao: 

Washington,  DC. — Congressman  Wright 
Patman  (D.,  Tex.)  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production,  released 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  that  com- 
mittee today. 

In  releasing  the  report.  Chairman  Patman 
stated  that  there  was  a  continuing  need  for 
the  utilization  of  the  emergency  powers  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  during  the  past 
year.  The  report  reveals  that  the  priorities 
and  allocations  authority  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  was  utilized  to  maintain  produc- 
tion schedules  for  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams, the  construction  of  ships  and  air- 
craft and  missiles,  for  keeping  deliveries  on 
schedule  from  Industry  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Its  contractors,  for  granting 
priority  orders  for  petroleum  products  under 
standby  or  deUvery  contracts,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  transportation  priorities,  and  for 
maintaining  production  schedules  for  vari- 
ous components. 

With  regard  to  the  2163  special  assistance 
actions  taken  under  this  Act  during  the  past 
year,  with  a  dollar  value  of  •199,990,603.00, 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  report 
states: 

"A  high  percentage  of  the  special  assist- 
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to  aircraft  programa. 


missiles  and  space,  splpa,  t&nk-automotlve, 
weapons,  ammunltloii,  electronic  and  com- 
munications, and  construction  programs." 

The  Joint  Conunlttjee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion has  the  responsl  Oillty  of  reviewing  the 
execution  and  administration  of  programs 
authorized  In  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Since  1950,  ihls  Actibas  provided  Incentive 
programs  for  the  expansion  of  the  supply  of 
metals  and  minerals.  ::n  connection  with  the 
dependence  of  the  XJiilted  States  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  the  report  states: 

"Figures  furnished  jby  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  reveal  thajt  the  United  States  was 
dependent  on  foreign  bources  for  100  percent 
of  the  beryllium  (ore)L  chromlte,  columblum, 
and  tin  consumed  In  1967.  The  United  States 
was  dependent  on  forilgn  sources  for  99  per- 
cent of  the  manganese  (plus  35  p>ercent 
manga<|^e),  mica  (sneet),  platinum,  rutUe, 
and  tantaliun  consumed  In  1967.  We  were  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  for  95  percent  of 
the  antimony,  and  astiestos,  92  percent  of  the 
cobalt,  91  percent  of  t)ie  nickel,  80  percent  of 
the  aluminum  (bauxite),  83  ptercent  of  the 
silver,  and  74  percent}  of  the  fluorspar  con- 
sumed In  1967.  The  tJnlted  States  was  de- 
pendenft  on  foreign  purees  for  60  percent 
of -the  OMimlum  and  ^Inc,  56  percent  of  the 
lead,  50  percent  of  tl|e  mercury,  41  percent 
of  the  copper,  38  percebt  of  the  tungsten,  and 
34  percent  of  the  l^on  ore  consumed  In 
1967.' 

The  report  sets  foHb  the  figures  which 
value  of  the  strategic 
In  Government  Inven- 


strateglc  and  critical 


As  of  June  30,  1967, 
strategic  and  critical 
ment  Inventories  was 


follow  relating  to  the 
and  critical  materials 
torles: 

"As  of  June  30,  196lB,  the  market  value  of 


materials  In  Govern- 


ment  Inventories   wai    only   $41,881,200   less 
than  the  acquisition  cost  of  these  materials. 


the  market  value  of 
materials  In  Govern- 
$413,508,100  less  than 


the  acquisition  cost  of  these  materials.  Since 
the  net  Increase  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials purchased  for  Clovemment  Inventories 
during  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1968, 
amounted  to  only  $25£21.400  at  cost,  the  dif- 
ference In  market  value  results  mainly  from 
price  changes.  .  .  .  ' 

With  respect  to  the  shipping  of  military 
cargo  to  Vietnam,  It  la  reported  that : 

".  .  .  between  Julyll.  1967,  and  June  30, 
1968,  approximately  9£  million  measurement 
tons  of  vital  miUtarr  cargo  were  sealifted 
from  the  United  States  to  the  several  Viet- 
nam ports,  of  whlch|  over  26  percent  was 
carried  In  general  age(kcy  agreement  ships.  It 
Is  reported  that  the  e^clent  operation  of  the 
current  logistic  plpell^ae  between  the  United 
States   and   Vietnam  irequlred    144   ships   to 


sail  approximately  54 


434.258  tons  by  June 


tional    stockpile.    Tb( 


$2,639,334  more  than 


100  voyage  days,  aver- 


aging 16,200  miles  p^r  voyage  of  85  days 
duration.' 

With  reference  to  guaranteed  loans,  the  re- 
port states  : 

"Prom  the  beglnnlhg  of  the  program  to 
June  30,  1968,  net  ln<  ome  of  the  guarantee- 
ing agencies  trom  guaiantee  and  commitment 
fees  and  Interest  on  purchased  loans,  after 
deducting  establlshedl  losses  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  fiscal  agents, 
amounted  to  $38,676. ()00." 

The  Joint  Commitljee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion previously  reports  d  that  the  Government 
had  agreed  to  sell  1.4  million  tons  of  alumi- 
num over  a  period  of  ;  'ears  to  aluminum  pro- 
ducers. The  report  sta  «s : 

"Sales  commitments  of  aluminum  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  actlv  s  Government- industry 
agreements    reached     i   cumulative   total    of 


30,  1968,  and  included 


333,356   tons   from    tlie   Defense   Production 
Act  inventory  and  10(  ,902  tons  from  the  na- 


total    sales    returned 


$213,986,951    to   the    Government,   or   about 


;he  acquisition  cost." 


With  respect  to  military  contract  awards, 
It  is  reported  that: 


"Total  military  procurement  of  $43,766 
million  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  represents 
a  decrease  of  $877  million  from  the  $44,633 
million  volume  during  the  fiscal  year  1967." 

■Total  military  procurement  from  U.S. 
business  firms  for  work  performed  In  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
totaled  $39.5  billion,  and  was  $322  million 
lower  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  There 
was  an  increase  of  $653  million  in  the  dollar 
value  for  major  hard  goods  In  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  an  Increase  of  $284  million  for 
services.  The  procurement  programs  with  the 
largest  increases  were  ammunition  ($959  mil- 
lion), missile  and  space  ($368  million),  and 
services  ($284  million)." 

In  order  to  achieve  preparedness  and  avoid 
delay,  contracts  have  been  signed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machine  tools  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  The  report  states : 

"Under  the  machine  tool  trigger  program 
authorized  in  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
69  contracts  have  been  executed  providing 
for  the  production  of  9,886  tools  valued  at 
$208  million.  Production  under  these  con- 
tracts does  not  commence  unless  triggered 
by  the  Government  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  These  contracts  are  under  fre- 
quent review  and  revisions  are  made  as  re- 
quired to  reflect  changes  in  model  specifica- 
tions, technological  advancements,  and  cur- 
rent price  levels." 


THE  BURDEN  OF  SOARING 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  soaring  interest  rates  on 
moderate-income  groups,  the  housing  In- 
dustry, and  State  and  local  governments 
are  widely  recognized.  These  are  the 
groups  which  have  neither  the  resources, 
nor  the  privileged  access  to  the  financial 
markets,  to  insulate  themselves  from  the 
ballooning  costs  of  obtaining  funds. 

A  prime  example  of  the  hardships  re- 
sulting from  our  current  upward  flight 
of  interest  rates  has  come  to  light  in  our 
own  backyard.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported this  Sunday  that  both  Fairfax 
County  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  have 
been  forced  either  to  postpone  or  to  re- 
duce planned  bond  sales;  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  postponed  a  plarmed  Jan- 
uary 15  bond  issue;  and  Maryland  offi- 
cials have  indicated  apprehension  about 
the  cost  of  a  bond  sale  that  it  has  sched- 
uled for  late  January. 

Fairfax  County  had  planned  to  issue 
nearly  $18  million  worth  of  school  and 
park  bonds  in  mid-January.  When  the 
county  sold  bonds  in  September  1968  the 
interest  rate  was  4.6  percent.  Fairfax 
officials  have  been  advised  that  the  mid- 
January  issue  would  require  an  interest 
rate  of  at  least  5.2  percent.  This  interest 
differential  will  cost  the  county  an  addi- 
tional $1.3  million  over  the  life  of  the  $18 
million  bond  issue. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  has  been  forced 
to  reduce  to  $4.5  million  a  proposed  $10 
million  bond  sale  because  of  the  soaring 
costs  In  the  financial  markets. 

An  approved  $81  million  general -obli- 
gation bond  issue  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, planned  for  January  15,  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely.  The  first  general- 
obligation  bond  issue  in  Virginia  for  dec- 
ades, it  has  fallen  victim  to  the  skyrock- 
eting of  borrowing  costs. 


The  State  of  Maryland  is  in  a  quandry 
about  a  $55.8  million  bond  s£de  planned 
for  January  21.  Interest  costs  are  ex- 
horbitant  now,  but  State  officials  fear 
that  things  may  get  worse. 

The  final  burden  is,  of  course,  borne  by 
the  citizens  of  the  States  and  localities 
Involved.  They  suffer  from  overcrowded 
schools,  insufficient  health,  transporta- 
tion and  recreational  facilities  and  all 
the  many  essential  services  that  should 
be  provided  through  other  State  and 
local  public  facilities. 

A  Joint  Economic  Committee  study 
estimated  that  in  the  period  from  1966  to 
1975,  State  and  local  public  facility  needs 
will  require  a  capital  outlay  of  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  If  interest  rates  are  allowed 
to  rise  imchecked.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  not  begin  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  financial  burdens  of  these  public  fa- 
cility needs.  Ultimately,  every  citizen 
will  suffer. 

The  Washington  Post  article  men- 
tioned above  follows: 

High   Bond  Rates  Worry   Countt   Finance 

Officers 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

High  Interest  rates  on  the  municipal  bond 
market  are  giving  a  case  of  short-term  Jit- 
ters to  finance  ofBclals  in  some  Washington 
suburban  Jurisdictions. 

For  Fairfax  County,  the  spiralling  cost  of 
selling  bonds  is  forcing  postponement  of  a 
planned  mid-January  sale  of  nearly  $18  mil- 
lion worth  of  school  and  park  bonds. 

The  sale  will  be  delayed  until  late  Febru- 
ary and  perbap>s  longer.  County  Executive 
Carlton  C.  Massey  said  yesterday. 

Because  of  other  alternatives,  including 
short-term  borrowing  that  can  be  extended 
for  up  to  two  years  In  anticipation  of  a  bond 
sale,  the  delay  'will  not  upset  existing  con- 
struction schedules,  Massey  said. 

But,  with  Fairfax  scheduled  to  make  an- 
other big  bond  sale  in  August,  the  County 
has  a  major  stake  in  an  improvement  of  the 
bond  market,  which  now  carries  its  highest 
Interest  rates  oi  modern  times. 

When  Falrftuc  last  sold  bonds  in  Septem- 
ber, It  drew  an  Interest  rate  of  Just  under 
4.6  per  cent.  Bond  counsel  have  advised  the 
County  it  would  probably  have  to  pay  a  rate 
of  5.2  per  cent  under  current  market  values. 
This  would  cost  the  County  an  extra  $1.3 
million  over  the  life  of  an  $18  million  bond 
package,  officials  said. 

Other  suburban  Jurisdictions  are  anxiously 
watching  the  market,  although  not  with  the 
same  Immediate  forebodings  as  Fairfax.  Gen- 
erally the  Virginia  suburbs  are  more  skittish 
than  their  counterparts  in  Maryland  about 
selling  bonds  at  a  higber-than-normal  rate. 
But  all  are  aware  that  timing  of  sale  can 
cost  or  save  millions  of  dollars  over  the  life- 
time of  a  large  long-term  bond  issue. 

Prince  George's  County,  which  sold  one 
batch  of  bonds  late  last  year  at  higher  rates 
than  were  expected,  plans  to  go  ahead  with 
a  sale  of  about  $25  million  in  February,  offi- 
cials cald. 

In  Montgomery  County,  officials  are  con- 
sidering a  January  bond  sale  of  about  $21 
million  for  schools,  roads  and  general  gov- 
ernment buildings. 

"We've  never  tried  to  outguess  the  mar- 
ket," said  Douglas  A.  Dayoff,  the  County's 
finance  director,  "Generally,  over  the  long 
run.  It  averages  out." 

The  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, another  big  bond  seller  in  the  Mary- 
land suburbs,  does  not  expect  to  go  to  the 
bond  market  again  until  late  March  or  April. 
Each  of  its  recent  bond  packages  have  been 
running  between  $20  and  $25  million  and  all 
have  been  sold  on  schedule,  a  spokesman 
said. 
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In  Virginia,  Alexandria  Is  the  only  Jums- 
dictlon  besides  Fairfax  with  immediate  pr  h- 
lems.  The  City  has  trimmed  an  antlclpa  ed 
$10  million  bond  sale  to  $4.5  miUlon  and 
poflti>oned  the  date  for  the  sale  until  late 
February  or  March.  Meanwhile,  about  ^alf 
the  sum  will  be  raised  through  short-^rm 
borrowing  to  keep  the  City  abreast  of  cur- 
rent construction  schedules. 

Like  Fairfax  County,  Alexandria  does  not 
anticipate  that  the  delay  will  cause  any  set- 
back in  completion  dates  for  bond-financed 
projects. 

Arlington  does  not  anticipate  any  bond 
sales  until  February  or  March  and,  accord- 
ing to  County  officials,  can  postpone  its  next 
sale  into  spring  if  necessary  because  plans 
for  the  buUdings  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

Similarly,  Falls  Church  has  no  immediate 
plans  for  a  bond  sale,  although  one  may  be 
considered  in  the  spring. 

Fairfax  City,  however,  has  $6.5  million  in 
bonds  that  have  been  authorized  for  a  new 
high  school  with  no  date  set  as  yet  for  the 
sale.  City  Manager  William  D.  Oollghtly  said 
he  hopes  a  date  for  the  sale  can  be  deter- 
mined sometime  this  month. 

The  Virginia  suburbs  are  not  alone  in  their 
reluctance  to  tangle  with  the  current  bond 
market.  The  State,  which  approved  $81  mil- 
lion in  bonds  last  faU,  its  first  general-obli- 
gation bond  issue  in  decades,  recently  put 
off  indefinitely  its  Jan.  15  target  date  for  sell- 
ing the  bonds.  Through  short-term  borrow- 
ing and  Juggling  of  appropriations,  the  State 
expects  to  avoid  any  construction  delays. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  also  apprehen- 
sive about  a  $56.8  million  bond  sale  that  Is 
scheduled  for  Jan  21.  "It  doesn't  appear  that 
the  rates  will  go  down  before  then,"  said  Ed- 
win Schamel,  chief  deputy  treasurer,  "but, 
of  coxirse,  you  can  hesitate  and  pay  through 
the  teeth  later  If  things  get  worse." 

He  said  a  two-month  delay  might  be  ad- 
visable in  selling  the  bonds  and  suggested 
that  if  the  rates  remain  excessively  high  on 
Jan.  21,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  could 
reject  the  bond  bids. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  GAS- 
OLINE GAMES  HEARINGS  ARE 
BENEFICIAL 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing subjection  of  small  business 
service  station  operators  to  coercion  by 
the  major  oil  refiners  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. This  frequently  results  In  a  lessen- 
ing of  competition  and,  indeed.  In  higher 
prices  to  the  consuming  public. 

The  most  recent  example  of  this  to 
come  to  my  attention  has  been  the  in- 
sistence of  the  major  refiners  that  the 
small  businessmen  leasing  and  operating 
their  stations  use  the  games  of  chance  so 
heavily  advertised  by  the  refiners  as  an 
Inducement  to  the  public.  During  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  re- 
ceived numerous  complaints  concerning 
these  games  from  both  service  station 
operators  and  consumers  from  my  dis- 
trict. Ajs  a  result,  I  requested  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  Representative  Joe 
L.  EviNS,  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  use 
of  these  so-called  gasoline  games. 

I  was  naturally  gratified  when  the  mat- 
ter was  assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on 


Regulatory  Agencies  and  hearings  were 
scheduled,  commencing  In  mid-June  of 
1968. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Representative 
John  D.  Dingell,  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  for  the  effective  work 
they  have  done  in  their  investigation. 
During  the  course  of  their  hearings  on 
"The  Use  of  Ckunes  of  Chance  in  Gaso- 
line Marketing  and  Their  Impact  Up>on 
Small  Business,"  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  service  station  op- 
erators, spokesmen  for  service  station 
trade  associations,  oil  jobbers,  consumers, 
officials  of  game  companies,  and  officials 
of  major  refiners.  Their  testimony  dis- 
closed a  number  of  shocking  facts.  Wit- 
nesses Indicated  that  service  station  op- 
erators, upon  occasion,  had  been  handed 
winning  tickets  and  told  to  award  them 
to  a  certain  class  of  customer,  such  as  an 
employee  from  a  given  factory  or  a  stu- 
dent attending  a  particular  college.  The 
official  of  one  major  refiner,  it  was 
learned,  testified  under  oath  before  a 
Florida  court  that  he  had  personally  se- 
lected the  stations  where  two  tickets  win- 
ning Mustang  automobiles  would  be 
placed,  rather  than  leaving  that  rather 
important  function  to  the  laws  of  chance. 

Other  witnesses  spoke  of  the  selling  of 
winning  tickets  and  the  "packing"  of  ad- 
ditional winners  into  cartons  of  chances. 
Small  business  witnesses  told  of  the  use 
of  coercion,  including  the  cancellation  of 
leases,  as  punishment  for  those  dealers 
who  refused  to  use  the  games. 

A  questionnaire  circulated  by  the  sub- 
committee revealed  that  service  station 
operators  were  required  to  pay  from  IVi 
to  2  cents  per  chance.  This  resulted  In  the 
major  refiners  collecting  more  from  the 
service  station  operators  than  they  were 
paying  out  in  prizes.  Furthermore,  the 
chance  of  the  consumer  to  win  a  prize  of 
any  significance  was  revealed  to  be  much 
lower  than  the  oil  companies'  advertise- 
ments would  lead  one  to  believe. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulatory  Agencies  was  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  on  December  24,  1968, 
On  January  2,  1969,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  initiated  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding. The  rule  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission concerning  the  use  of  games  in 
the  food  retailing  and  gasoline  market- 
ing games  would  go  far  toward  eliminat- 
ing those  deceptive  practices  which  have. 
In  the  past,  misled  the  public  concerning 
their  chance  to  win  in  these  games.  In  a 
separate  rule  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion concerning  games  of  chance  in  the 
gasoline  industry,  the  Commission  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect pressure  or  coercion  on  the  service 
station  operator  to  use  the  games.  These 
rules,  if  promptly  enacted  and  vigorously 
enforced,  would  protect  both  the  public 
and  the  service  station  operator. 

It  is  clear  that  Congressman  Dingell 
and  his  colleagues  have  performed  a  real 
public  service  in  exposing  the  abuses  and 
excesses  which  have  been  occurring  in 
conjunction  with  the  use  of  these  games 
and,  thereby,  causing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  act  toward  correcting  the 
problems  exiwsed  by  the  hearings. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  mVITING  VIEW- 
ING OF  FILM  DOCUMENTING 
LUNAR  FLIGHT  OF  APOLLO  8  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  15 

<Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  great  pleasure  in  extending  an 
invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  their  guests,  and 
their  staffs,  to  view  a  very  exciting  mo- 
tion picture  which  documents  the  lunar 
flight  last  December  of  Apollo  8.  The 
monumental  achievements  of  our  astro- 
nauts in  orbiting  the  moon  and  return- 
ing safely  to  earth  are  a  tremendous 
source  of  pride  which  every  American 
can  share.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every 
member  and  their  staff  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
astronauts  saw  through  the  medium  of 
motion  pictures  and  to  personally  share 
to  some  degree  their  experience. 

The  30-minute  film  will  be  shown  on 
Wednesday,  January  15,  in  the  commit- 
tee hearing  room,  2318  Raybum  Build- 
ing, with  the  first  showing  to  be  at  10 
a.m.  and  the  second  at  2  p.m.  If  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  interest  in  the  film 
is  so  large  that  our  facilities  cannot  ac- 
commodate everyone,  we  will  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  other  showings  later 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  film  Is 
in  color  and  is  narrated  by  the  eminent 
dramatic  artist,  Burgess  Meredith. 


DEFENSE  DOCUMENTATION  CENTER 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  this  information  for  the 
knowledge  of  my  colleagues  because  this 
service,  which  is  available,  could  be  most 
helpful  to  Members  of  this  Congress. 

When  the  captured  German  documents 
of  World  War  n  were  centrally  Indexed 
tmd  filed  for  retrieval  on  demand  there 
was  little  resemblance  to  the  marvel  of 
today's  central  computer-searched  file  of 
documents  maintained  by  Defense  Doc- 
umentation Center. 

These  documents  are  available  for  the 
use  of  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
other  Government  agencies  and  their 
contractors. 

Members  have  not  fully  exploited  the 
services  available  to  them  from  the  De- 
fense Documentation  Center. 

Members  and  their  staffs  are  engaged 
daily  in  seeking  information  which,  in 
many  cases,  can  be  readily  retrieved  by 
the  DDC  computer  located  at  nearby 
Cameron  Station.  The  results  of  such 
searches  are  promptly  delivered  to  users. 

As  an  example,  one  of  my  constituents 
announced  an  achievement  in  "magneto- 
hydrodynamics".  I  could  have  called  on 
DDC  to  furnish  me  a  set  of  abstracts 
summarizing  work  done  by  various  DOD 
research  organizations  in  this  field. 

Full-size  documents  have  been  reduced 
to  such  tiny  size  on  4-by-6-lnch  micro- 
fiche that  himdreds  of  documents,  for 
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example,  can  Ot  Ibto  a  shoe  box.  Blem- 
ben  eoQld  readUy  store  In  a  small  space 
a  significant  file  of  doctiments  in  vhlch 
they  have  direct  continuing  Interest. 

Six  thousand  educational,  industrial, 
and  governmental  organizations  are  reg- 
istered for  DDC  services.  DOD  urges 
Government  contmctors  not  to  "reinvent 
the  wheel"  Often  unwittingly,  they  may 
be  needlessly  repeating  research  effort 
simply  because  they  are  unaware  of  re- 
search previously  ijerformed  and  re- 
ported in  documents  deposited  at  the 
DIX;  document  warehouse  at  Cameron 
Station.  Alexandria,  Va. 

Porty-four  thousand  technical  reports 
were  added  to  t|ie  DDC  collection  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  These  reports  were  de- 
rived from  results  of  DOD  and  other 
agencies'  research  and  development  test 
and  evaluation  extienditures. 

All  or  part  of  |iny  project  on  which 
researchers  might  plan  to  si>end  valuable 
time,  talent,  and  dollars,  may  have  been 
accomplished  previously  by  another  re- 
search* group.  DDC  routinely  provides 
pfompfanswers  to  researchers'  queries 
either  in  the  fom^  of  abstracts  or  com- 
plete documents. 

Constituents  of  many  Members  are  en- 
gaged in  Government  contracting  and 
may  obtain  directly  listings  in  specific 
fields  from  the  DDC  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Work  Unit  Data  Bank,  indicating 
where  exploratory  research  and  develop- 
ment is  being  ciirrently  performed  in 
DOD.  1 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  there 
were  more  than  80,000  descriptions  of 
current  research  ^ork  in  the  DDC  Work 
Unit  Data  Bank.  Over  5,100  requests  for 
this  information  ^ere  received  and  filled 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Memt)ers  of  Congress  who  wish  to  uti- 
lize this  excellent  resource  may  register 
for  unclassified  DDC  services  as  follows : 
DD  Form  1540,  "Hegistration  for  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Information  Services 
of  DOD,"  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Customer  Relations,  Defense 
Documentation  Center,  Building  5,  Cam- 
eron Station,  Alexandria.  Va.;  telephone, 
code  11,  47051. 


PERMTT  RIGHT 
LECTIVE 


(DP  COUNSEL  TO  SE- 
REGISTRANTS 


SERVICE 

(Mr.  KA3TENMKTKR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTKNM^HER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  three  of  my 
Judiciary  Committee  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Contxrs), 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
DoHOHUx) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Eo-wetLDS)  have  Joined  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  permit 
the  right  of  counsel  to  young  men  when 
they  appear  before  their  local  selective 
service  boards. 

The  present  selective  service  regula- 
tions specifically  deny  the  registrant  the 
right  to  be  repreaented  before  the  local 
board  by  anyone  acting  as  his  attorney 
or  legal  counseL  This  denial  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  U  not  the  letter  of  our 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights. 

There  is  perhap*  no  greater  time  when 


a  young  man  might  need  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  than  when  he  ba« 
been  called  or  wants  to  appear  before  his 
local  draft  board.  At  this  Initial  meet- 
ing with  his  local  draft  board,  the 
presence  of  counsel  would  assure  the 
registrant  of  receiving  f uU  and  fair  con- 
sideration of  his  case  based  on  the  merits 
of  his  situation.  Furthermore,  a  docu- 
mented record  of  the  factors  considered 
in  issuing  the  selective  service  classifica- 
tion for  the  young  man  would  be  estab- 
lished. When  many  are  available  for  the 
draft  and  few  are  selected,  the  selection 
process  must  assure  that  the  rights  of 
the  individual  registrant  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Although  the  draft  regulations  now 
provide  that  a  Government  appeal  agent 
be  attached  to  each  local  board,  this 
agent,  according  to  selective  service  reg- 
ulations, must  be  "equally  diligent  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  registrant 
in  all  matters."  Under  these  conditions, 
however,  the  appeal  agent  cannot  func- 
tion as  in  the  normal  client-attorney  re- 
lationship. Furthermore,  according  to 
General  Hershey's  staff,  in  many  com- 
munities these  agents  appear  to  do  little 
work  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  appearance  of 
counsel  at  the  local  board  proceedings 
will  not  remove  all  the  inequities  in  the 
present  Selective  Service  System,  it  will 
go  far  toward  giving  many  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  have  their  cases  fairly 
and  thoroughly  heard  and  judged. 


GOODBYE,  JIM 


THOSE  GORGEOUS  JETS 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permision  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
congressional  district  in  (Queens,  New 
York  City.  Shea  Stadium,  the  home  of 
the  New  York  Jets,  is  right  across  the 
road  from  La  Ouardia  Airport.  I  have  had 
some  harsh  things  to  say  about  the  air- 
line jets  but  only  praise  for  the  football 
Jets. 

Today  is  the  day  for  congratulations 
for  the  team  which  made  history  yester- 
day with  a  triumph  which  New  York  and 
the  Nation  will  never  forget. 

The  10-year-old  American  League  with 
a  9-year-old  team  has  beaten  the  pride 
of  a  40-year-old  tradition.  Staffed  with 
so-called  castoffs  and  new  but  inexperi- 
enced class  players  the  Jets  not  only  de- 
feated the  strongest  National  League 
team  in  recent  history  but  destroyed  the 
myth  of  that  league's  unmatched  su- 
periority. 

From  this  day  forward  there  will  not 
be  American  League  football  and  Na- 
tional League  football,  there  will  be  only 
one  football — American  football  in  its 
broadest  and  its  best  sense. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  home 
district  of  the  new  world  champions,  I 
am  delighted  to  rise  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  them  and  to  the  great  borough 
of  Queens  and  the  city  of  New  York 
which  so  avidly  and  proudly  supports 
them.  To  the  Yankees  and  their  Mc- 
Carthy and  DlMaggio;  to  the  Giants  and 
their  McGraw  and  Ott;  there  is  now 
added  Ewbank  and  Namath  and  Snell 
and  those  gorgeous  Jets. 


(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
perml88l<m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  aiHl  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple who  knew  James  W.  Blanchard,  of 
Columbus.  Ga..  grieve  over  his  passing 
yesterday.  The  words  of  Isaiah  32 :  2  best 
describe  him: 

And  a  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding  place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempeet; 
ae  liTers  of  water  In  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  In  a  weary  land. 

Jim  Blanchard  was  truly  such  a  man — 
such  a  man  which  every  community 
needs  so  much  more  than  buildings  or 
money  or  things. 

And  now  Jim  Blanchard — his  example 
of  manhood — his  legacy  of  good — gone? 

Hardly  possible  that  a  mother  could 
forget  to  love  her  child;  a  man.  his  coun- 
try; a  biid,  to  sing.  Or,  that  Jim 
Blanchard  could  be  forgotten. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him,  weep  at  his  passing.  But  we  give 
thanks  for  his  life.  We  give  thanks  for 
his  service  to  mankind  as  a  strong  and 
able  leader,  a  good  samaritan  in  his 
journey,  one  whose  brave  battle  during 
adverslt^  is  a  true  profile  in  courage.  So, 
today,  although  our  hearts  are  heavy, 
may  we  hold  our  heads  high  and  shoul- 
ders straight  as  Jim  Blanchard  did,  and 
would  wish  us  to  do. 


THOSE  PERFIDIOUS  SWEDES 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  talking 
pacifism,  the  Swedish  Government  in 
diplomatic  recognition  of  North  Vietnam 
and  Cuba  has  become  a  partner  in  the 
war  just  as  surely  as  if  they  would  send 
troops  and  material. 

Their  new  alliance  with  the  Red  world 
came  at  a  tragic  time — during  possible 
peace  talks — and  can  but  give  the  free 
world  community  the  Inference  Sweden 
is  against  peace  talks. 

As  Russia's  backyard  neighbor,  the 
Swedes  should  know  the  Cconmunist 
mentality  and  objectives.  The  Reds  never 
quit  when  they  have  some  ammunition 
to  exploit — in  this  instance,  propaganda 
to  encourage  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  continue 
fighting. 

Their  unf  ortimate  announcement  now 
makes  them  activists  in  the  slaughter  in 
Vietnam — and  with  renewed  terrorist  at- 
tacks, the  blood  of  every  new  victim — be 
it  American  or  Vietnamese,  is  on  the 
hands  of  the  Swedish  leaders. 

Cultural  exchange  with  North  Viet- 
nam? Ho  Chi  Mlnh  wears  a  beard — he 
will  not  buy  razor  blades  of  Swedish  steel. 

For  shame  for  the  Swedes  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  free  world.  They  will  now 
share  the  guilt  of  every  Communist  bru- 
tality against  man.  Have  they  fcH-gotten 
there  are  many  Americans  of  Swedish 
descent? 

And  all  this  at  a  time  when  the  free 
goveniments  of  Asia  are  girding  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  attempting  to 
overthrow  their  coimtries. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
clippings  from  the  local  paper: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  10,  1969) 

SwiroEN  Recoonizis  Hanoi.  Affects  Tauu — 

Reds'   Hand   Bolstekkd   at  Paeis 

Paris. — North  Vietnam's  hand  In  the  Paris 
peace  talks  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
Sweden's  decision  today  to  grant  Hanoi  full 
diplomatic  recognition,  high  diplomatic 
sources  said. 

North  Vietnam  was  expected  to  hail  the 
move  as  a  massive  breakthrough.  But  the 
Hanoi  delegation  withheld  Immediate  com- 
ment pending  instructions  from  Its  capital. 

The  Swedish  move  was  certain  to  cause 
dismay  in  allied  quarters  which  are  engaged 
in  a  test  of  wills  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  over  how  to  organize  the 
expanded  Paris  tallcs. 

HARRIMAN    LEAVES   J  AND  ART    19 

Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman,  the 
chief  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  talks, 
win  leave  his  post  Jan.  19,  the  day  before 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  Inaugurated,  it  was  an- 
nounced today. 

Harrlman's  successor,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
will  not  arrive  until  later.  He  is  expected  to 
leave  his  poet  as  ambassador  in  Bonn  Tues- 
day to  return  to  Washington  where  he  faces 
a  senate  hearing  on  his  confirmation.  Harri- 
man Is  expected  to  meet  with  Lodge  in 
Washington  to  discuss  the  stalemate  negoti- 
ations he  has  been  conducting  with  North 
Vietnam  since  May  13. 

The  announcement  of  Harrlman's  return 
came  as  tJ.B.  officials  admitted  the  present 
negotiations  are  In  a  "deep  freeze." 

CAliED   "UNRELATED" 

American  officials  said  Sweden's  recogni- 
tion of  Hanoi  was  "unrelated"  to  the  negoti- 
ations and  sought  to  minimize  Its  Impact. 

(In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  it  has  no  comment  on  Sweden's  deci- 
sion. Washington  maintains  an  embassy  in 
Stocl^olm  and  the  Swedish  government  still 
officially  recognizes   South  Vietnam. 

(In  Saigon,  Nguyen  Qui  Anh,  the  No.  2 
man  in  South  Vietnam's  Foreign  Ministry, 
said,  "this  policy  has  favored  the  Commu- 
nists. We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  their 
decision.") 

Sweden  is  the  first  Western  European  na- 
tion to  grant  fuU  recognition  to  Hanoi,  al- 
though Britain  and  Prance  maintain  for- 
eign service  offices  In  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital. 

Swedish  Foreign  Minister  Torsten  Nilsson 
Informed  his  counterpart  In  Hanoi,  Nguyen 
Duy  Trlnh,  of  the  decision  In  a  cable  which 
said: 

"As  the  negotiations  in  Paris  are  now  en- 
tering a  stage  which.  It  is  hoped,  will  be  deci- 
sive for  peace  In  Vietnam,  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  has  come  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations." 

The  cabinet  decision  in  a  meeting  with 
King  Oustav  VI  Adolf  came  as  no  surprise 
following  a  chill  In  American-Swedish  rela- 
tions during  the  last  two  years  because  of 
Sweden's  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Sweden  has  granted  asylum  to  155  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  deserted,  purportedly 
to  avoid  d-ty  in  Vietnam.  But  it  has  turned 
down  men  trying  to  evade  the  draft  in  the 
United  States. 

President  Johnson  last  spring  summoned 
to  Washington  bis  amabassador  to  Sweden, 
William  W.  Heath,  for  consultations,  an  ap- 
parent U.S.  protest  against  Sweden's  anti- 
war sentiments. 

Diplomats  said  the  North  Vietnamese 
probably  wlU  establish  an  embassy  in  Stock- 
holm this  spring.  The  Swedish  ambassador 
In  Peking,  Lennart  Petri,  will  leave  for  Ha- 
noi immediately. 

The  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry  announce- 
ment said  the  move  was  "in  line  with  the 
development  of  the  contacts  between  the 
two  countries."  With  other  Scandinavian  na- 


tions, Sweden  has  pledged  postwar  aid  to 
help  rebuild  North  Vietnam. 

NilsBon's  cable  to  Hanoi  also  expressed 
hope  that  "relations  between  Sweden  and 
North  Vietnam  will  develop  favorably  in  the 
field  of  economy  and  culture  as  well  as  in 
other  spheres,  to  the  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries." 

Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North  Vietnam 
was  quoted  in  the  Swedish  press  recently  as 
saying  Swedish  recognition  would  be  "of 
great  importance"  to  his  government.  Swe- 
den has  sent  Hanoi  a  fully  equipped  field 
hospital  to  treat  war  wounded. 

U.S.  officials  in  Paris  said,  "We  recognize 
the  existence  of  North  Vietnam  ourselves 
enough  to  engage  with  them  in  a  negotia- 
tion, even  though  we  do  not  give  them 
diplomatic  recognition." 

Establishment  of  a  full-fledged  North  Viet- 
namese embassy  In  Stockholm  will  some- 
what diminish  the  status  of  Hanoi's  Paris 
mission  which,  until  today,  was  Its  most 
Important  mission  In  the  West. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.   11,  1969] 

United  States  Hits  Sweden  on  Bid  to 

Hanoi 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  United  States  yesterday  publicly  re- 
buked Sweden  for  being  the  first  Western 
nation  to  extend  full  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

"While  the  Swedish  Government's  decision 
Is,  of  course,  Its  own  to  make,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment does  not  believe  that  this  decision 
will  help  the  cause  of  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  State  Department  spokesman  Robert 
J.  McCloskey  declared  In  a  formal  statement. 

He  noted  that  Sweden's  decision  was  par- 
ticularly unwelcome,  "coming  as  It  does  at  a 
time  when  the  Hanoi  regime  Is  stUl  contin- 
uing Its  efforts  to  overthrow  by  armed  force 
the  elected  constitutional  Government  of 
South  Vietnam." 

In  Oslo,  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Ministry 
announced  the  Government  will  meet  soon — 
probably  early  next  week — to  discuss  the 
question  of  establishing  relations  with  North 
Vietnam.  Norway  has  a  consul  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  Saigon's  ambassador  to  West  Ger- 
many is  accredited  to  Oslo. 

In  Copenhagen,  Danish  Foreign  Minister 
Paul  Hartlln  said  Denmark  will  not  follow 
Sweden's  example  "at  this  time."  He  empha- 
sized there  had  been  no  consultations  among 
the  Scandanavlan  governments  prior  to 
Sweden's  decision. 

The  U.S.  rebuke  of  Sweden  climaxed  two 
years  of  U.S.  frustrations  about  the  way  that 
neutral  nation  has  been  openly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Sweden  has  provided  refuge  for  an  eetl- 
mated  185  American  GIs  who  have  embar- 
rassed the  United  States  by  defecting  in  pro- 
test over  the  U.S.  role  In  Vietnam. 

Only  35  of  them  have  changed  their  minds 
and  returned.  Yesterday,  McCloskey  re- 
minded the  Swedes  of  that,  too,  by  declaring 
that  the  United  States  "regrets  (that) 
Sweden  has  allowed  absentees  from  the 
American  military  service  to  remain." 

In  addition,  there  have  been  stonlngs  and 
vrlndow  breakings  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
U.S.  trade  center  in  Stockholm.  And  when 
Swedish  Minister  of  Education  OloJPalme, 
the  man  most  likely  to  become  Sweden's  next 
Prime  Minister,  led  a  protest  march  against 
U.S. -Vietnamese  policy  last  February,  U.8. 
Ambassador  William  W.  Heath  was  called 
home  for  five  weeks  of  "consultations." 

Sweden's  action  in  recognizing  Hanoi  hit 
Washington  extra  hard  because  of  the  state- 
ment accompanying  it.  Swedish  Foreign  Min- 
ister Torsten  Nilsson  telegraphed  his  North 
Vietnamese  counterpart,  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh, 
that  because  the  Paris  negotiations  "will  be 
decisive  for  the  peace  in  Vietnam,  It  would 
appear  that  the  time  has  come  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations." 

Washington  was  surprised  by  the  timing 
of  Sweden's  action  but  knew  it  was  coming 
eventually. 


Last  AprU,  Sweden,  which  already  recog- 
nizes South  Vietnam,  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
accredltatlon  for  a  Swedish  Ambassador,  who 
had  been  doubling  from  his  basic  diplomatic 
post  In  Bangkok.  In  addition,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Ambassador  to  West  Germany,  who 
doubles  In  Sweden,  was  not  allowed  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials  to  King  Gustav  VI  Adolf. 
waitino  for  right  time 

In  mid-year,  when  there  was  a  demand  for 
recognizing  Hanoi  at  the  governing  Social 
Democratic  Party's  special  congress,  assur- 
ance was  given  that  the  Government  was 
waiting  for  the  right  time. 

Since  the  Social  Democrats  were  re-elected 
on  Sept.  15.  the  pressure  was  off.  Washington 
experts  think  Sweden  decided  now  was  the 
time  because  it  catches  the  United  States  be- 
tween administrations  when  U.S. -Vietnamese 
policy  will  be  subject  to  review. 

In  addition,  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  Nils- 
son  said  yesterday  that  his  country  needed 
official  relations  to  push  Sweden's  plans  for 
helping  to  reconstruct  a  jxjst-war  Vietnam. 

Cyrus  R.  Vance,  the  deputy  leader  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  will  remain  In  Paris  until 
about  March  20  to  ensure  an  orderly  transi- 
tion, the  spokesman  said. 

In  Saigon,  U.S.  Ambassador  Elsworth 
Bunker  met  with  South  Vietnamese  President 
Thleu  twice  yesterday  for  a  total  of  4  hours 
and  15  minutes.  The  U.S.  Mission  said  the 
meetings  concerned  the  Paris  talks. 

Whatever  Sweden's  real  reason,  the  Swedish 
Cabinet  formally  met  with  the  King  in  Stock- 
holm yesterday  and  announced  its  decision. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  was  given  an  oSclal  alert 
only  minutes  before  the  announcement.  The 
representative  of  a  newly-opened  National 
Liberation  Front  Information  office  In  Stock- 
holm commented:  "Marvelous.  Now  aU  that 
Is  left  Is  to  recognize  us,  too." 

Ambassador  Heath,  a  friend  of  President 
Johnson,  and  fellow  Texas  rancher-business- 
man, has  been  preparing  to  quit  his  post  any- 
way. Now  it  will  be  up  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration to  determine  how  much  more  U.S. 
annoyance  should  be  expressed. 

Until  now.  26  Communist  and  neutral  na- 
tions had  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to 
North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  also  has  a  Delegate 
General  in  France,  a  news  agency  representa- 
tive In  Britain  and  a  trade  mission  in  British 
Hong  Kong. 

South  Vietnam  has  been  granted  de  Jure 
recognition  by  69  countries,  de  facto  recog- 
nition by  eight  others  and  recognition 
through  official  exchanges  of  letters  by  an- 
other 30  countries. 

(From  the  Malaysia  Information  Service, 
Jan.  6,  19691 

Malaysia  Battles  Renewed  Red  Threat 

Increasing  concern  has  been  shown  in  the 
United  States  over  the  latest  resurgence  of 
Communist  militancy  in  the  border  area  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Malaysia. 

Many  ask :  What  Is  the  significance  of  this, 
particularly  In  the  light  of  recent  events  in 
Southeast  Asia?  One  American  authority  on 
guerrilla  vsrarfare  wrote  recently: 

"It  has  not  been  publicized  here,  but  Asian 
officials  and  China  watchers  are  puzzled  and 
disturbed  by  a  recent  step-up  In  Communist 
underground  activities  In  six  Asian  countries. 

"The  puzzling  reports  come  out  of  Malay- 
sia, Northern  Burma,  the  Philippines.  Indo- 
nesia. Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Add  the  steadily 
growing  North  Korean  Infiltration  south  and 
you  get  a  not  very  optimistic  picture  for 
future  peace  In  the  area. 

"One  of  these  nations — Malaysia — is  so 
alarmed  that  its  government  Issued  a  White 
Paper  on  the  recent  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munist underground.  Terrorism  is  on  the 
Increase.  The  Reds  have  made  progress  in 
infiltrating  labor  and  student  groups.  A 
Chinese  general  reportedly  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  Malaysian  operation." 

To  go  back  to  th<»  Malaysian-Thai  border: 
The  Communist  militant  threat  there  is  be- 
mg  directed  by  a  hard-core  of  veteran  Com- 
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mmilat  flglrtm  vlM}  flod  to  ■  movBtBtn  bhte- 
out  ao.  tbe  bordat  vtioB  «m  Oimmintrt 
insmpBCtlOM  mM  lto«D7  deelarvd  deabu^wf 
In  ICalaym  tn  1900. 

Stno«  ttist  ttme.  ttMoe  rnerlllBa  worked 
)}ard  at  i  otw  gaitlHtTitf  and  oonaottdftttng  tticuA- 
*elv«8  for  leugwwl  *roTorutloiiaTy  actlrttleB*', 
while  the  main  eaqptuiats  was  glTen  to  tit* 
so-called  "partlaimmf  ly  ■tvugsle"  featuring 
tbe  penatnUloa  and  aubvenlon.  at  acbooto, 
labour  unifjM  and  political  parties,  and  by 
FTomotlDg  raelal  tenalon.  Attempts  ba.ve 
alao  bean  made  %a  subvert  tbe  tialajs 
through  their  religion — by  distorting  tbe 
teachings  oX  Islam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

m  tbe  White  F^ier.  Malaysia's  Deputy 
Prim*  mnlatar.  Ttin  Abdul  Raaak.  caea- 
mented:    "A   new  tpem  at  threat  baa  now 

cast  Its  sinister  sksdow  orer  the  Nation. 
Communist  mlUtanry  has  been  taken  Into 
the  stage  where  all  pretence  at  formal  com- 
pliance with  otmstltlitlcaisl  r«c|ulremMits  wlU 
be  ah«ndoDed  and  Communist  United  Pront 
activities  wUl  be  gtared  to  tbe  creation  of 
conditions  favouial^e  to  the  return  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  Malaya  along  tbe  vio- 
lent  mt^   to   absolute  power." 

In  w«riilngtan,  tAe  Malaysian  Ambassador 
to  the  'tfiilted  States.  Tan  Sri  Ong  Yoke  Lin. 
commented:  "We  luiTe  not  let  our  guard 
down  even  after  oitr  victory  orer  tbe  Com- 
munists In  1960  after  12  years  of  fighting. 
While  dealing  efrecdvety  with  the  subversive 
activities  of  tbe  Communists  and  thtir 
agents,  my  govenvnent  has  always  been 
on  the  alert  lor  any  signs  of  a  militant 
resurgence. 

"We  have  been  sttccessful  against  tbe  ter^ 
rorlsts  brfore  and  are  drawing  on  our  vast 
experience  to  deal  with  tbe  new  threat  on 
the  Malayslan-Tbai.  border. 

"Through  our  deaiocratlc  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  free  enterprise  sjrstem.  we  are 
achieving  consideraible  economic  and  social 
progress,  .^nd  as  Icng  as  we  continue  with 
our  development  amd  economic  expansion. 
I  am  confident  we  Vlll  be  able  to  thwart  the 
evil    designs   of    th4    militant   Communists." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C  )  Evening  Star. 
Jan  10,  1969 1 

Pack  Dottbts  Noh  rn  Korxa  Wnx  Launch 

Aix,-Ox7T  War 

(By  Tc  ung  H.  Lee) 

ScoTTL. — South  Borean  President  Chung 
Hee  Park  warned  today  that  Communist 
North  Korea  Is  preparing  hard  for  Its  scheme 
to  unify  the  two  cDun tries  with  force.  But 
he  discounted  the  possibility  of  North  Korea 
alone  launching  an  :all-out  war  on  tbe  south 
In  the  Immediate  future. 

Tt>  sustain  an  al4-ont  war,  Park  said  at  a 
news  conference.  J|orth  Korea  would  need 
.ictlve  suppKJrt  fror|i  the  Soviet  TTnlon  and 
Communist  China,  but  that  poeslblllty  Is 
slim. 

Park  said  the  Pyongyang  regime  Is  likely 
to  concentrate  on  limited  harassment  against 
the  south  by  emplc^ylng  Vietnam  type  guer- 
rilla activities. 

His  press  confertnce  was  regarded  as  a 
state-of-the-unlon  fcaessage. 

The  51-year-old  ^ark  said  the  government 
will  Improve  the  defense  capabllltlea  of  its 
newly  organized  a^j  million  man  mllltla 
forces  as  well  as  knodemizlng  its  regular 
armed  forces,  fourtk  largest  In  the  world,  to 
crush  any  North  Korean  subversive  activities 
In  the  new  year. 

Despite  the  defe 
Korea  plans  to  at 
In  its  gross  nation 


burden,  be  said  South 
n  a  11.7-percent  growth 
product  this  year  and 
to  achieve  a  $700  ijtlllion  commodity  export 
target.  { 

The  Seoul  govemibent  long  has  been  study- 
ing measures  in  anticipation  of  a  peace 
settlemMit  in  Vlet&am  so  that  the  BOK 
economy  would  not  be  affected. 

EMscounttng  tbe  possibility  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendntent  tn  favor  of  a  third  term, 
Park  said  "This  is  qo  time  to  make  any  fivs 


over  Bnch  ■  matter  beesnae  t2M  natlaB  Is 
faced  with  important  tasks  to  meet  tbe 
Oommtmlst  threat  from  tbe  North  and  to 
achieve  oonUnuotw  eoonomle  growth." 
Park's  second  term  win  termfsate  in  mld- 
1B71. 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  10. 1968) 
Snrmf   Hitkb   Kn,t.«>  fw  Battlx.  Piijraro 

RSB  CDKBBEKir 

Manila  (UPT)  . — Philippine  Constabulary 
officials  said  today  the  slaying  of  10  Com- 
munist Huks  In  a  battle  In  Bataan  Province 
should  substantially  curtail  Huk  activity  in 
Central  Luzon. 

The  clash  was  the  biggest  between  govern- 
ment troops  and  Communist  guerrillas  since 
the  post-Worid  War  n  Huk  insurgency  was 
put  down  in  the  early  1950s. 

Constabulary  officers  said  the  battle  70 
miles  northwest  of  Manila  shattered  the 
band  of  Efren  Lopez,  29,  also  known  as  "Oom- 
mander  Freddie,"  who  was  said  to  be  the 
third-ranking  man  in  the  Hiik  leadership. 
Lopez  and  four  other  Huk  field  command- 
ers were  listed  among  the  dead. 

About  400  constabulary  troopers  trapped 
the  gnerrinas  'n  a  thickly  forested  region 
with  deep  ravines.  The  battle  started  yester- 
day and  continued  until  dawn  today.  The 
government  force  used  armored  vehicles, 
rocket  Isunchers  and  helicopter  flareehlps. 

Constabulary  spokesmen  said  there  were 
only  about  150  active  Huk  terrorists  In  the 
region  but  they  are  backed  by  thousands  of 
sympathizers.  Thwe  have  been  233  unsolved 
killings  in  Central  Luzon  since  1966  and  the 
Htiks  are  suspected  of  being  behind  many  of 
them. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ROBERT  P.  BEACH 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
worked  with  many  fine  and  able  men  in 
the  Government.  One  of  the  ablest  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Beach  of  the  Department  of 
Agilculture,  has  announced  his  early  re- 
timnent.  Bob  Beach  has  seirved  his  Na- 
tion lOTig  and  well.  In  positions  which  de- 
mand extensive  knowledge  and  skillful 
administration.  He  has  always  fiiUy^met 
that  demand.  It  is  a  privilege  to  piky  tri- 
bute to  him  today. 

As  a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  and  a  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Bob  Beach 
has  been  both  an  innovator  and  a  con- 
servator. 

As  a  conservator  he  has  directed  sav- 
ings and  cost  reductions  amounting 
literally  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  administrative  and  program  costs. 

To  achieve  this  record  required  not 
only  astute  and  perserving  application  of 
sound  management  principles,  but  also 
innovation  of  modem  technology.  ASCS, 
which  carries  out  the  large  price-sup- 
port operations  of  the  CCC,  and  related 
national  farm  programs  ol  acreage  ad- 
justment and  agricultural  ccoiservation, 
has  made  the  transition  to  a  nationwide 
data  processing  system  during  the  tenure 
of  Bob  Beach  and  under  his  direction. 

This  system,  which  makes  full  use  of 
sophisticated  c<xnputers,  has  resulted  in 
consistent  year-by-year  reductions  in 
labor  costs  while  still  providing  full  serv- 
ice to  farmers  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Some  2,800  county  ASCS  of- 
fices were  geared  into  this  computerized 


aervfee,  as  w«Il  as  State,  field,  and  Wash- 
ington oCBccs  of  the  farm  program  agen- 
cy— a  management  step  that  required 
both  imagination  and  a  complete  grasp 
of  tbe  functioning  at  farm  programs. 

Bob  Beach's  knowledge  of  complex 
agricultural  programs  and  their  financial 
Implications  is  thorough  and  complete  In 
the  mo6t  minute  detail.  His  at}Ult7  to 
evaluate  difficult  situations  Is  unique. 

He  is  outstaixling  in  tbe  manner  in 
which  he  has  developed  annual  budget 
requests  based  upon  proven  need  accord- 
ing to  annual  workload.  His  has  been  tbe 
leadership  in  establishment  of  a  work- 
measurement  system,  directly  relating 
results  to  cost,  a  system  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  in  Government. 

The  accomplishment  of  operational 
savings  of  the  magnitude  achieved  in 
ASCS  is  not  a  glamorous  or  exciting  ex- 
perience for  the  career  executive.  To  do 
this  has  required  extraordinary  manage- 
ment skill  and  application  of  firm  leader- 
ship. One  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Beach's 
success  is  his  ability  to  instill  In  those 
who  work  with  and  for  him  the  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  in  finding  better  and 
more  efficient  ways  to  administer  farm 
programs. 

He  is  not  only  an  ASCS  executive  but 
also  a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Vice  President. 

CCC  is  one  of  the  largest  public  coi  po- 
rations.  serving  3.5  million  farmers,  more 
than  200  million  domestic  consumers, 
and  a  substantial  part  of  the  free  world 
through  exports  of  farm  commodities. 
For  more  than  20  years  Bob  Beach  has 
had  a  principal  role  in  financial  planning 
for  CCC.  In  helping  manage  the  billions 
involved,  he  has  worked  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, commercial  and  international 
banks,  commodity  and  transportation 
companies,  and  the  export  trade.  He  has 
earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
varied  interests  and  gained  the  reputa- 
ticHi  of  being  tough,  fair,  honest,  and  co- 
operative. 

Perhaps  the  toughest  test  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  executive  agency  comes 
when  he  appears  before  the  committees 
of  Congress.  Bob  Beach  has  come 
through  with  flying  colors,  year  after 
year,  receiving  many  laudatory  com- 
ments for  his  budget  presentations.  On 
one  occasion,  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Beach : 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  tbe  way  In 
which  you  handle  your  business  before  this 
Committee.  I  say  again  you  have  got  one 
of  the  toughest  Jobs  that  I  know  of,  with  the 
different  tasks  which  the  Ccuigress  baa  given 
It.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  in  Government 
who  does  a  more  conscientious  job  or  has 
the  answers  more  readily  available  than  you 
do,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  It  for  tbe  record. 

For  all  his  ability  in  financial  manage- 
ment and  cost  saving,  Bob  Beach  has 
never  been  known  to  neglect  the  human 
equation.  He  is  foremost  to  encourage 
sound  and  imaginative  administrative 
ocmcepts  presented  by  those  who  work 
iw  him.  He  makes  a  practice  of  knowing 
ttiose  whose  work  he  is  responsible  for — 
whether  division  head,  branch  chief, 
clerk-typist  or  messenger. 

He  not  only  will  recognize  an  idea  that 
may  save  dollars,  but  also  will  recog- 
nize the  potentialities  of  those  Just  start- 
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Ing  civil  service  careers  and  counsel 
wisely  on  advancement  plans. 

In  this  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
for  Mr.  Beach  did  not  start  at  the  top 
or  the  middle  of  the  civil  service  ladder. 

Bom  on  a  farm  in  Taylor  County, 
Iowa,  he  spent  his  boyhood  in  Iowa.  He 
began  his  career  in  1929,  at  the  age  of  18, 
as  a  file  clerk  in  Washington,  D.C.  There 
followed  9  years  of  intensive  night  study 
at  George  Washington  University  during 
which  he  substantially  completed  his 
formal  education  for  a  master's  degree. 
He  came  up  the  ladder  from  the  first  rung 
by  his  own  diligence  and  ambition. 

As  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  officer, 
Mr.  Beach  was  called  to  active  duty  dur- 
ing World  War  n  as  a  first  lieutenant, 
later  was  promoted  to  captain.  Much  of 
his  service  was  in  the  South  Pacific.  He 
Is  now  a  retired  major  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  disagree- 
ment that  Bob  Beach,  as  he  retires  from 
Federal  service,  more  than  deserves  what 
commendation  we  can  pay  him.  He  has 
been  a  quiet,  unassuming  civil  servant, 
little  known  except  to  those  who  had  oc- 
casion to  work  with  him.  But  this  Iowa 
farm  boy  made  good  in  a  big  way,  for 
himself,  and  for  his  country. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  C. 
FOSTER 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  been  blessed  through- 
out her  history  with  singularly  able  and 
dedicated  men  willing  to  forsake  the 
benefits  of  private  life  for  the  pressing 
needs  of  public  service.  Many  of  these 
men  have  cwne  to  public  office  not  to 
seek  fame  but  rather  to  perform  their 
duties  effectively  but  quietly  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  coimtry.  On  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  honor  of  a 
public  servant  who  time  and  time  sigain 
has  selflessly  given  of  himself  to  his 
country  with  no  effort  to  achieve  the 
public  applause  which,  in  fact,  is  his  just 
due. 

On  December  31.  1968.  William  C. 
Foster  retired  from  Government  service. 
He  has  held  so  many  important  positions 
in  both  public  and  private  life  that  it 
seems  almost  increcUble  that  so  many 
outstanding  careers  could  have  been 
filled  by  but  one  man.  Formerly  presi- 
dent of  a  steel  products  company,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  a  major  chemical 
corporation,  chairman  of  a  nuclear  en- 
ergy corporation,  president  of  a  na- 
tional chemists  association.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Administrator  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, member  of  numerous  high-level 
governmental  committees,  and  adviser  to 
several  Presidents.  Mr.  Foster  has  for  the 
last  7  years  served  as  the  first  and  only 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  During  this  pe- 
riod, he  also  served  as  chief  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  and  as  a  UJ3.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations. 

After  these  many  years  of  distin- 
guished service,  Bill  Foster  can  view  with 


great  personal  pride  the  many  tasks 
which  he  has  so  ably  fulfilled,  but  none. 
I  believe,  redounds  so  to  his  credit  as  his 
achievements  as  Director  of  ACDA. 

Bill  Foster  played  a  critical  role  in  the 
bipartisan  effort  in  1961  to  establish  a 
new.  independent  agency  which  would 
centralize  the  activities  in  the  arms  con- 
trol field — such  as  they  were — then  being 
carried  on  in  various  Government  de- 
partments. 

After  the  Congress  passed  the  act  es- 
tablishing ACDA,  Bill  Foster  accepted  the 
appointment  as  its  first  Director  because 
he  believed  it  one  of  the  most  important 
challenges  facing  the  country  and  the 
world  at  that  or  at  any  other  time.  This 
conviction  surpassed  any  natural  inclina- 
tion to  consider  that  he  had  already 
served  his  country  for  many  years,  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice.  The 
country  can  be  grateful  that  he  made 
the  decision  which  he  did. 

In  1961.  the  prospects  for  achieving 
realistic  agreements  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  were  not  particularly  bright.  And 
yet  in  7  years  we  have  witnessed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  the 
"hotline"  direct  communications  link 
between  Washington  and  Moscow,  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  U.S.  signature  to  a 
protocol  to  a  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
and  now  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
These  accomplishments  are  in  large  part 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  man — 
William  C.  Foster.  In  the  case  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  Bill  Foster  spent  4 
long  years  of  consultations  and  arduous 
negotiations  in  securing  an  agreement 
which,  when  properly  implemented, 
should  help  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war. 

Mr.  Foster,  or  "Mr.  Disarmament"  as 
he  has  been  referred  to  in  several  recent 
newspaper  editorials,  has  made  arms 
control  an  acceptable  and  practical  con- 
cept. These  articles  emphasize  that  Bill 
Foster  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  security 
interests  of  our  coimtry  in  his  pursuit  of 
reaching  worldwide  agreements  to  bring 
some  control  to  the  arms  race  which 
threatens  us  all.  Indeed,  he  and  his  as- 
sociates in  U.S.  arms  control  activities — 
men  such  as  Adrian  Fisher,  Gen.  Alfred 
Gruenther,  and  John  J.  McCloy — have 
made  Americans  realize  how  much  arms 
control  actually  contributes  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  country. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  have  many  formal  as 
well  as  informal  associations  with  Bill 
Foster.  In  the  many  authorization  and 
other  hearings  in  which  he  has  testified 
before  the  committee,  he  has  always  been 
a  man  of  quiet  yet  forceful  dignity,  of 
candor,  and  of  wit. 

His  retirement  is  a  real  loss  to  the 
United  States.  He.  In  his  humility,  would 
imdoubtedly  respond  that  the  coimtry  is 
blessed  with  many  other  able  and  dedi- 
cated men  who  can  continue  to  carry  the 
burdens  he  is  now  leaving  behind.  This 
is,  we  will  hope,  the  case,  but  I  for  one 
want  him  to  know  the  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  country  for  a  job  skillfully  done 
and  to  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead.  Considering  his  past  record,  I  have 
every  expectation  that  In  his  so-called 


retirement,  he  will  continue  to  find  ways 
to  serve  his  country  well. 


THE    TRAGEDY    OP    RISING    BANK 
CRIMES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
pray  that  the  tragic  deaths  last  week  in 
the  line  of  duty  of  FBI  Agents  Anthony 
Palmisano  and  Edwin  R.  Woodriffe  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  These  young  men, 
both  in  their  twenties,  were  murdered 
while  pursuing  a  bank  holdup  suspect. 
Perhaps  by  their  heroic  conduct  they  will 
have  helped  to  bring  about  the  end  of 
the  bank  holdup  crisis  in  which  the  coun- 
try now  finds  itself. 

Year  by  year  since  World  War  n  the 
robberies  of  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
and  other  banking  institutions  has 
steadily  increased.  In  1958  the  country 
suffered  416  such  robberies;  by  10  years 
later  the  number  quadrupled.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area  the  number  re- 
cently skyrocketed  from  29  in  1967— 
itself  a  horrible  statistic  considering  the 
relative  smallness  of  the  area — to  102 
last  year,  with  monetary  losses  ap- 
proaching the  lialf-million  figure.  In 
this  new  year  of  1969,  only  13  days  old, 
there  already  have  been  14  holdups  of 
financial  institutions  in  this  immediate 
area,  with  a  record  of  four  being  held  up 
in  1  day  last  week. 

Six  years  ago  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatioi&,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  probed  into  the 
reasons  for  the  increase  in  such  crimes, 
and  sought  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Federal  banking  supervisory  agencies 
were  doing  everj'thing  within  their 
powers  to  have  banking  institutions  at- 
tempt to  render  themselves  more  secure 
against  bank  crimes. 

The  subcommittee  was  to  find  that 
too  many  'oanks  failed  to  make  use  of 
many  devices,  such  as  cameras,  alarm 
systems,  and  screening  around  tellers' 
cages  which  could  have  afforded  some 
measure  of  protection  against  holdups, 
or  have  aided  in  the  apprehension  of 
bank  robbers.  Some  almost  refused  to 
use  commonsense  to  minimize  their 
losses.  For  example,  some  kept  quanti- 
ties of  money  in  their  tellers'  cages,  far 
in  excess  of  their  normal  demands,  all 
of  which  fell  prey  to  a  robber's  demands. 
In  that  connection  I  note  that  in  one 
of  the  robberies  of  a  credit  union  this 
week  the  robbers  made  away  with  al- 
most $25,000.  It  seems  completely  ob- 
vious that  no  credit  union  office  would 
have  to  have  that  much  money  on  hand ; 
that  at  most  seversd  thousand  dollars 
should  have  been  in  the  tellers'  cages, 
with  the  balance  in  a  locked  safe  at  some 
distance  from  where  the  robbers  entered. 

The  subcommittee  was  also  to  find 
in  its  study  that  the  Federal  btmking 
supervisory  agencies — the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board — exerted  too  little  of  their 
Influence    toward   having   the    banking 
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specific   guidelines  | 
Ings  and  loans  to 
tion  of  ccixnes  atgaii 


Institutions  under  Ihelr  Jurisdiction  ade- 
quately saJTe^iiard  themselves  against 
robberies.  All  of  tbese  agencies  advised 
the  subcommittee  that  they  considered 
the  security  of  financial  institutions 
should  be  left  to  tlie  management  of  in- 
dividual institutions,  to  make  their  own 
determinations  as  to  the  secxulty  meas- 
ures to  be  utilized.  However,  it  was  ob- 
vious from  testimony  received  by  the 
subcommittee  that  the  management  of 
too  many  banks  seemed  imaware  of  the 
hazards  that  their  lack  of  security  pre- 
sented, or  of  the  measures  that  they 
could  and  should  take  to  protect  their 
Institutions.  [ 

In  a  report  entitled  "Crimes  Against 
Banking  Institutioi^,"  House  Report  No. 
1147,  88th  Congress,  second  session,  is- 
sued almost  5  years  ago.  we  therefore 
recommended  thatlthe  supervisory  agen- 
cies, by  rules  and  regulations,  lay  down 
1  for  banks  and  sav- 
^dopt  for  the  preven- 
ist  their  institutions; 
that  bank,  examiners  be  trained  in  the 
methods  of  preventing  bank  crimes,  in- 
cluding bank  robberies  so  that  they  could 
note  any  security  deficiencies  in  the 
banks  or  savings  a^d  loans  that  they  ex- 
amined and  could  fisslst  management  in 
better  safeguarding  their  institutions.  We 
also  recommend  that  the  supervisors,  in 
acting  upon  any  amplication  for  charter, 
deposit  insurance.  I  or  any  other  action 
requiring  agency  Approval,  consider  the 
stitution's  crlme-pre- 
sfore  approval;  and 
;et  together  in  a  co- 
lessen  bank  crimes  by 
ilyzing  bank  crimes 
the  means  of  com- 
and  undertake  re- 
|ch  were  aimed  at  de- 
leasures  and  devices, 
blopment  of  a  model 
je  security  standpoint. 
I  would  have  been  happy  to  report  that 
the  supervisoi-y  agencies  took  significant 
action  on  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  report.  True,  some  efforts  were  made, 
but  it  was  obviou^  that  not  enough  was 
done,  because  ban^  crimes  kept  growing. 
The  situation  finaiy  got  so  bad  that  last 
year  the  administration  urged,  and  ob- 
tained passage  of  J  the  Bank  Protection 
compels  the  Federal 
agencies  to  do  much 
ight  to  have  them  do 
irough  industry  self- 
agencies  now  are  re- 
minimum  standards 
sank  and  saving  and 
.'ith  regard  to  the  in- 
ijintenance  of  security 
edures  to  discourage 
bank  crimes,  and  to  assist  In  the  identi- 
fication and  appriiension  of  the  perpe- 
mes.  The  agency  regu- 
iromulgated  under  the 
kct  will  soon  be  pub- 
kl  Register. 

le  causes  of  increased 
bank  robberies,  it  [is  significant  that  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  were  loath  to 
assimie  responsiljilltles  for  requiring 
banks  to  adopt  leven  minimum  safe- 
guards against  siich  crimes.  Also,  too 
many  bankers  havte  been  linwilllng  to  as- 
sume that  responBlbllity.  For  the  most 


adequacy  of  an  ir 
vention  facilities 
that  the  agencies 
ordinated  effort  to  [ 
collecting    and    ar 
statistics,  studyiny 
bating  such  crime 
search  projects  wl 
veloping  security 
including  the  devj 
Institution  from  tl" 


Act  of  1968  whict 
banking  supervisot 
of  what  we  had  sc 
voluntarily  and 
regulation.   The 
quired  to  establislj 
with  which  each 
loan  must  comply  j 
stallation  and  ma 
devices    and    pre 


trators  of  such  cri 
lations  that  were 
Bank  Protection 
lished  in  the  Feder 
In  looking  at  tlj 


part,  all  of  their  losses  through  bank 
crimes  are  covered  by  insurance.  Many 
have  felt  that  the  expenses  involved  in 
operating  cameras  which  could  take  "In 
the  act"  pictures  of  robbers,  or  the  in- 
stallation of  safety  glass  or  protective 
bars  around  tellers,  or  the  adoption  of 
other  of  the  multifarious  devices  and 
procedures  discussed  in  .our  report  were 
not  warranted. 

One  of  the  consequences  has  been  that 
bank  robbery  has  just  been  made  too 
easy  and  too  profitable.  Many  of  the 
deterrents  are  not  being  used.  The  use 
of  cameras  and  of  marked  money  can 
be  of  great  assistance  in  Identifying  and 
apprehending  bank  robbers.  These  too 
have  not  been  adequately  used  by  many 
institutions. 

Through  a  concerted  action  by  the 
FBI  and  the  local  police  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  area  the  apprehension  of 
bank  robbery  suspects  is  running  slightly 
over  50  percent,  a  marked  increase  over 
the  usual  12  to  15  percent  in  other  rob- 
bery cases.  The  Washington  Post  of  De- 
cember 21,  1968.  contains  an  Interesting 
comment  which  may  reveal  still  other 
reasons  that  contribute  to  the  increase 
in  bank  robberies,  as  follows; 

Capt.  Ralph  Stlnes  of  the  Police  Robbery 
Squad  attributes  the  rtse  In  bank  holdups 
to  an  upsurge  In  activity  by  young  offend- 
ers— many  of  the  sxwpects  are  In  their  late 
teens — and  the  slow  workings  of  the  District's 
court  system.  Stlnes  observed  that  It  now 
takes,  on  the  average,  jaore  than  a  year  for 
a  bank  robbery  suspect  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  He  noted  that  only  two  of  all  those 
arrested  this  year,  both  Juveniles,  have  been 
dealt  with  In  court. 

Police  also  pointed  out  that  at  least  a  dozen 
of  the  suspects  taken  Into  ciistody  this  year 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  alleged  offenses, 
free  awaiting  trial  on  other  felonies. 

They  cited  the  case  of  one  youth  who  was 
arrested  In  connection  with  three  bank  hold- 
ups this  year  and  Is  suspected  of  Involve- 
ment In  fovir  others,  but  has  not  yet  been 
tried. 

Stlnes  believes  that  unless  a  young  offender 
Is  punished  quickly  there  Is  tendency  for 
him  to  repeat  his  crime.  They  aren't  con- 
cerned with  what  happens  to  them  a  year 
from  now,  he  said. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  duty  of 
the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee to  continue  to  concern  Itself 
with  the  problem;  and  if  marked  de- 
creases in  bank  robberies  do  not  occur, 
to  conduct  further  hearings  in  the 
matter. 

With  coordinated  efforts  of  Federal 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
the  adoption  of  new  safety  equipment 
and  measures  by  banks  throughout  the 
land,  it  Is  hoped  that  the  increase  in 
bank  robberies  will  be  stemmed.  It  is 
altogether  imfortunate  that  the  need  to 
meet  the  bank  crimes  problem  is  high- 
lighted by  the  death  of  two  brave  and 
devoted  young  men,  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  fight. 


WILLIAM  CALHOUN  BAGGS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  were  sad- 


dened by  the  recent  death  of  Bill  Baggs, 
the  outstanding  editor  of  the  Miami 
News.  Great  newspapers  around  the 
country  editorially  have  stated  their  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  Bill.  Those  who 
worked  with  him,  those  who  were  his 
competitors,  and  those  who  knew  and  re- 
spect him  both  professionally  and  per- 
sonally have  expressed,  as  only  the  fourth 
estate  can,  the  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  mankind  of  a  courageous, 
articulate,  and  warm  person. 

Several  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)   News,  Jan.  8,  19691 
1920-69:   William  Calhoun  Baggs 

The  Miami  News  has  lost  Its  great  editor, 
William  Calhoun  Baggs,  aud  the  town  has 
lost  one  of  Its  brightest  citizens.  The  nation 
has  lost  a  devoted  son. 

BUI  Baggs  was  first  and  last  a  newspaper- 
man but  he  was  many  other  things  as  well. 
He  learned  about  "Involvement"  long  before 
the  word  was  fashionable  and  he  believed 
that  being  Involved  meant  more  than  lend- 
ing your  name  to  a  prominent  committee. 

BUI  Baggs  was  shoulder-deep  In  every  Job 
he  undertook.  In  the  end  he  undertook  too 
much. 

Colleagues,  friends,  and  doctors  urged  him 
to  pare  down  his  Interests,  to  take  It  easy. 
He  waved  them  off  and  plunged  back  Into 
work  that  always  was  stacked  chln-hlgh  on 
the  old  mahogany  table  he  called  a  desk.  "I 
have  to  get  at  this,"  he  would  say.  "It's  Im- 
portant." 

Bayfront  Park  was  Important  and  Vietnam 
was  Important  and  so  were  the  new  state 
Constitution,  the  latest  civil  rights  problem, 
the  convocations  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  the  re- 
organization of  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  presidential  campaign,  the 
Greater  Miami  Coalition,  the  peace  talks  In 
Paris  and  the  pollution  of  Blscayne  Bay. 

He  was  Involved,  actively  Involved,  In  all 
of  these  things  and  many,  many  more. 

And  always  there  was  time  to  dash  out  and 
talk  to  a  high  school  assembly  or  a  few  min- 
utes to  speak  with  a  passing  tour  of  school 
children  In  his  office.  "These  youngsters  are 
Important,"  he  would  say.  "We  can  learn  so 
much  from  them." 

But  most  of  all  he  was  a  newspaperman, 
and  his  first  dedication  was  to  the  newspaper 
that  he  Joined  22  years  ago,  and  that  he 
guided  as  editor  from  1957  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  first-class  reporter  from  those 
days,  beginning  in  1946,  when  he  pecked  out 
his  earliest  stories  for  The  Miami  News  on 
everything  from  sports  to  local  government. 
He  was  a  talented  writer,  with  the  rare  abil- 
ity to  leaven  the  weightiest  subject  with  a 
dash  of  humor.  Indeed,  humor  spilled  out  of 
the  man.  In  writing  or  conversation,  as  nat- 
urally as  the  air  he  breathed. 

As  an  editor,  he  was  in  a  class  by  himself. 
He  believed  that  newspapers  were  produced 
by  people  and  that  the  people  he  picked  to 
produce  The  Miami  News  should  be  left  to 
do  their  Job,  within  the  limits  of  certain 
broad  policies. 

He  was  once  heard  to  mutter  In  mock  an- 
guish, after  an  especially  spirited  debate  with 
his  staff:  "Doesn't  anyone  around  here  know 
that  I'm  the  editor?" 

But  this  rather  loose  rein  was  deceptive.  His 
personality  was  such  that  he  led  without 
seeming  to  lead.  His  Influence  was  pervasive, 
whether  he  was  at  work  In  his  corner  office 
or  8,000  miles  away  In  Southeast  Asia.  To  his 
staff,  as  to  the  community.  Bill  Baggs  was 
The  Miami  News. 

The  awards  and  plaques  he  won  for  his 
newspaperlng  would  cover  the  walls  of  the 
city  room  If  he  had  consented  to  put  them 
up.  He  was  probably  proudest  of  the  fact  that 
during  his  tenure  as  editor  the  newspaper 
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tnij  ita  tUSt  won  tbr«e  PuUtser  PrlsM — an 
^^TP^'^ng  niunber  in  so  short  a  time.  His  col- 
leaguee  believed  that  he  deserved  a  PuUtaer 
hlmaelf,  but  that  honor  unacoountebly 
escaped  him. 

BlU  Bagg*.  a  native  0«orgUn,  may  b« 
known  beet  In  Miami  and  in  his  adopted  state 
of  Florida  for  hla  persistent  efforts  In  behalf 
of  civil  rights.  Like  hU  close  friend.  Ralph 
McGlll.  he  waa  one  of  a  smaU  group  of  coiir- 
ageous  Southern  newspapermen  who  took  up 
the  cause  of  Justice  anit  equaUty  for  the 
Negro. 

He  did  this  long  before  the  civil  rights 
crusade  was  publicly  acceptable  In  the  South, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  downright  danger- 
ous. Threats  upon  hla  life  became  rather 
routine  in  bis  career. 

He  was  called  aU  the  usual  names  for  his 
civil  rights  efforts,  and  although  he  displayed 
an  uncommon  amount  of  tolerance  toward 
his  critics,  he  sometimes  became  Irritated 
with  persons  who  questioned  his  patriotism. 

Bill  Baggs  was  a  patriot  In  the  finest  old 
sense  of  that  word.  He  served  his  country  In 
uniform,  on  the  bombers  that  flew  out  of 
North  Africa  and  Italy  in  World  War  n,  and 
he  sMved  It  as  a  newspaperman  In  ways  that 
he  would  not,  or  could  not,  reveal. 

There  were,  for  Instance,  his  trips  In  recent 
years  to  North  Vietnam,  which  he  undertook 
at  some  peril  and  at  great  cost  in  terms  of 
energy  and  physical  well-being. 

He  was  roundly  criticized  for  seeming  to 
consort  with  the  enemy,  and  he  expected  to 
be.  His  reporting  from  Vietnam  was  excellent, 
but  by  hlB  own  later  admission.  Incomplete. 

What  his  critics  did  not  know  then,  and 
what  he  oould  not  report,  was  that  he  and 
his  colleague,  Harry  Ashmore,  undertook 
those  trips  because  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  could  establish  contacts  that  would 
lead  to  peace.  Piirthermore.  the  trips  were 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.3.  government. 

His  friends  sensed  his  rising  frustration 
over  the  slow  progress  toward  peace  after  the 
contacts  had  been  established,  and  they 
sensed  also  that  his  own  contributions  to 
the  negotiations  have  yet  to  be  written. 

Loping  along  Flagler  Street  in  his  rumpled 
seersucker  suit,  he  liked  to  teU  folks  that 
he  was  "Just  a  boy  from  a  smaU  town  In 
Georgia."  which  he  was. 

He  was  also  a  remarkably  learned  ijerson, 
one  who  could  assist  with  the  programming 
of  classical  music,  talk  economics  with  Ber- 
nard Baruch,  discuss  critlcaUy  the  French 
impressionist  painters  and  consult  with  the 
national  figures  of  government,  at  their  Invi- 
tation. He  knew  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
not  only  as  a  newspaperman,  but  as  a  friend, 
as  he  also  knew  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and 
he  felt  a  deep  sense  of  loss  at  their  tragic 
deaths. 

If  he  had  a  personal  idol.  It  was  probably 
Dan  Mahoney,  the  late  publisher  of  The 
Miami  News,  whom  he  fondly  referred  to  as 
"Irish."  The  two  often  disagreed  on  editorial 
policy,  and  those  disagreements  sometimes 
resulted  In  a  lively  argument.  But  It  was 
clear  to  those  who  knew  him  that  Baggs 
regarded  Mahoney  with  deep  affection.  His 
admiration  for  the  coxirage  and  accomplish- 
ments of  "Big  Irish"  was  legendary. 

BUI  Baggs  had  bitter  critics,  as  all  good 
newspaper  editors  have.  But  few  persons  who 
met  >'<"■'  in  person  oould  say  they  disliked 
him.  He  had  legions  of  friends,  among  whom 
were  many  of  his  most  ardent  pubUc  ad- 
versaries. 

He  rarely  If  ever  wrote  about  his  personal 
life,  but  It  was  an  unusual  conversation 
In  which  he  did  not  mention  his  gracious 
wife,  Jocm.  and  his  beloved  sons,  Craig  and 
Mahoney. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  a  proud 
father,  and  we  at  The  Miami  News  grieve  for 
his  family  as  we  grieve  for  ourselves. 


(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Jan.  9,  1989] 

A   Hi.   a   SlflLK.    AND   A   JOKX 

(By  Ralph  IfcOUl) 

ATLAwr*. — It  was  really  quite  simple  how 
the  word  came.  The  telephone  rang.  I  an- 
swered It.  A  friend  said:  "BlU  died  at  «:06." 

That  was  all.  Hope  was  ended  with  the 
words.  And  that  was  how  I  knew  that  In  a 
hospital  room  In  Miami,  Fla..  William  Cal- 
houn Baggs  was  dead  at  48. 

A  friend  of  two  decades  was  dead  after  a 
rather  brief  Illness,  the  second  one,  a  slow 
break  In  health  that  began  almost  two  years 
ago. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  write  about  a  friend,  he  Is 
especially  so  when  one  must  write  about  one 
who  said  In  conversation  years  ago  that  he 
often  thought  of  me  as  an  older  brother  he 
had  wished  for  but  never  had. 

All  the  conventional  things  will  be  said, 
and  said  well.  But  this  was  really  a  very 
unconventional  fellow.  There  had  been  a  very 
considerable  Joy  of  life  In  him.  He  liked 
laughter  and  he  enjoyed  inspiring  laughter. 
He  had  great  fun  playing  Jokes  and  making 
the  most  preposterous  exaggerations. 

Sometimes  he  made  a  eort  of  creative 
mythology  out  of  his  experiences  and  those 
of  his  friends  and  made  them  seem  so  much 
more  happy  and  Interesting  that  we  often 
wished  we  could  have  lived  Bill's  mythology. 

He  bad  also  solemn,  deep  moments.  Like 
all  of  us,  he  wished  to  know  something  of 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  He  was  never 
maudlin  or  trite  about  these  things.  He  had 
a  deep  distrust  for  dogma,  whether  in  religion 
or  commonplace  life. 

He  was  a  beUever,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
dress  up  beliefs  in  the  trappings  of  doctrine. 
He  had  an  open  contempt  for  religion  that 
Ignored  social  Justice  and  avoided  direct  par- 
ticipation In  the  thorny  problems  of  our 
times.  He  was  especially  contemptuous  of  the 
pious  frauds  who  insisted  that  religion  Is  for 
saving  souls  and  not  tor  bettering  the  Ufe  of 
man. 

There  was  a  song  In  him,  though  he  had 
no  voice  for  singing.  But  Ufe  sang  In  him.  He 
was  good  at  Imitations.  He  was  widely  read. 
He  wrote  a  strong,  fearless  column  when 
there  was  need  for  It.  He  was  compassionate 
and  thoughtful.  He  enjoyed  fools,  but  did  not 
always  suffer  them  easily.  He  liked  poetry  and 
good  writing.  He  had  a  way  with  children 
and  was  devoted  to  his  own. 

During  the  war,  he  had  flown  B24  bombers 
out  of  Italy.  He  was  on  some  of  the  more 
dangerous  and  costly  raids  against  German 
forces  in  Italy  and  middle  Europe.  Twice, 
as  I  recall,  he  and  his  crew  had  to  ball  out 
over  Yugoslavia.  Both  times  they  were  guided 
out  by  Tito's  partisans  and  avoided  capture 
by  the  Germans. 

On  one  of  these  adventures,  he  was  for 
some  time  In  hiding.  He  made  friends  with  a 
partisan  pilot.  Years  later  BlU  visited  Yugo- 
slavia. His  friend  of  the  war  years  was  chief 
of  the  air  force.  It  was  a  very  substantial 
reunion.  When  BlU  reached  hla  hotel  room 
he  found  It  beautiful  with  vases  of  flowers, 
baskets  of  fruit  and  several  colorfully  labeled 
bottles  of  sUvovltz.  (SUvovltz,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  vmlnltlated.  Is  a  pale  golden  col- 
ored plum  brandy) . 

The  colonel,  wishing  to  be  sure  his  old 
friend  was  content,  asked  him  if  he  also 
would  like  to  have  the  company  of  a  young 
lady  whUe  there.  Bill  Informed  him  he  had 
a  young  lady  at  home  but  he  would  make 
love  to  the  sUvovltz  and  would  appreciate  it 
If  no  shortage  developed. 

Once  we  talked  about  visits  made  sepa- 
rately to  the  John  Keats  apartment  at  the 
foot  of  the  Spanish  steps  in  Rome.  We  es- 
p>eclaUy  admired  an  old  woman  who  had  a 
mole  on  her  chin  from  which  sprouted  three 
or  four  course  black  hairs.  She  had  kept  the 
rooms  all  through  the  war.  She  was  a  tough 
old  dame,  with  a  dedication  to  Keats.  Ger- 
mans had  come  there  during  the  occupation 
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to  f»k  where  the  young  poet  had  died.  She 
e  them  pay  up  and  behave. 

We  talked  about  the  sadness  of  early  death. 
Keats  had  died  at  20.  On  his  gravestone  is 
written:  "Hers  Ues  on«  whoes  name  was  writ 
In  water."  We  wondered  about  that.  His  name 
was  written  to  endure  forever  wherever 
poetry  Is  read.  I  found  myself  thinking  of 
this  talk  for  no  good  reason,  after  the  call 
came  which  told  me  that  Bill  Baggs  was 
dead  at  48. 

His  name  Is  etched  deeply  In  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him  and  In  the  records  of  Jour- 
nalism where  he  served  so  well  and  with  so 
much  honor. 

The  details  of  his  career  are  elsewhere. 
There  is  not  room  here  to  put  down  all  the 
memories,  all  the  laughter,  fun,  and  serious 
talks  we  had,  or  the  experiences  shared.  It 
was  a  sad  thing  to  see  him  begin  to  lose 
health  and  strength. 

Two  exhausting  trips  to  Hanoi  sapped 
much  of  his  stamina.  He  was,  Uke  so  many 
persons,  greatly  taken  with  Jack  and  Bobby 
Kennedy.  Their  deaths  further  eroded  his 
spirit,  but  he  kept  working,  doing,  planning, 
telephoning  his  friends,  keeping  in  touch, 
until  the  last  Illness  and  the  terrible  flnaUty 
of  death. 

He  was  not  a  conventional  man.  This  makes 
him  easier  to  remember  and  appreciate. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Jan.  9,  1969] 
A  Vnw  or  THX  Nrws:  Covin  ant  or 

BaOTHEXHOOD 

(By  Jack  Kassewltz) 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Gibson  was  standing  In 
the  quiet,  book-lined  study  at  Bill  Baggs' 
home  the  other  dim  evening,  thinking  aloud 
about  the  best  friend,  white  or  colored,  he 
ever  had. 

"I  guess  you  don't  know  that  as  recent  as 
eight  years  ago,  BlU  Baggs  saved  my  life." 
said  the  B^piscopal  Canon,  "and  I  have  never 
forgotten." 

It  Is  a  story  of  philosophy,  of  heartbreak, 
of  a  colored  man  who  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  people,  but  the  whites  of  the 
community  never  shared  his  concern.  After 
14  years  of  trying  to  achieve  this  under- 
standing, Tt.  Gibson  was  ready  to  surrender. 
He  wtus  going  back  to  New  Jersey,  bitter, 
angry  at  everyone — well,  nearly  everyone — 
in  Miami. 

"My  single  friend  then,  Nate  Perlmutter, 
director  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League, 
suggested  I  at  least  ought  to  telephone  BUI 
Baggs.  whom  I  had  never  met,"  Fr.  Gibson 
reminisced.  "I  told  him  this  wouldn't  get  me 
anywhere.  I  was  so  mad.  I  had  fought  hard 
for  civil  rights  all  these  years  but  couldn't 
see  a  bit  of  change  In  Miami. 

"Perlmutter  insisted,  so  I  made  the  ap- 
pointment. When  I  walked  Into  Mr.  Baggs' 
office  at  The  News  on  Seventh  Street,  he 
grinned  and  said  'Come  In,  Father,  come  In.' 
I  said  'I  want  to  know  you'  and  he  said. 
There's  not  much  about  me  to  know.'  From 
this  rather  casual  beginning  grew  a  friend- 
ship which  lasted  untU  the  day  of  his  death. 

"Mr.  Baggs  not  only  stopped  me  from  leav- 
ing Miami  but  he  changed  my  entire  life.  He 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  renew  my  faith  In 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  changed  me 
from  a  bitter,  distrustful  person  and  a  new 
world  opened. 

"Success  came  to  me  because  of  Mr.  Baggs. 
Your  editor  was  the  one  white  man  In  town 
the  Negroes  could  trust.  He  was  always  In 
the  comer  of  the  Negroes.  He  wanted  them 
to  be  good  citizens  and  he  translated  Chris- 
tianity Into  life  for  them." 

Even  their  closest  friends  had  not  heard 
the  story  of  a  covenant-  between  the  white 
editor  and  the  Negro  clergypan.  "We  did. 
We  had  a  covenant  never  to  leave  the  South. 
You  know,  the  Editor  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  go  north  but  he  wouldn't.  We  agreed 
to  stay  on  and  work  In  a  common  cause  of 
brotherhood  because  we   were   Southerners, 
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we  knew  the  people  uid  we  knew  this  waa 
the   way   to   effect    ch»nge. 

"I  WM  called  to  a  pulpit  In  New  Jersey 
at  far  more  money  th«n  I  waa  earning  here. 
Mr.  Baggs  and  I  taUqed  about  It  before  I 
ever  went  to  see  my  ^hop  and  agreed  my 
value  waa  to  the  people  In  Bfiaml.  BUhop 
Duncan  won't  know,  until  he  heara  the 
story  from  you.   of   oir  covenant." 

On  Dec.  15.  Fr.  Olpson  received  a  high 
honor  from  his  chufch,  being  named  a 
Canon.  Generally  someone  within  the  clergy 
gives  the  sermon  but)  In  his  Instance,  be 
asked  the  Bishop  for  |  permission  to  accord 
the  honor  to  a  laymafa.  "It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  moments  of  n  y  life  when  your  Edl 


tor  rose  to  the  pulpit 


In  Christ  Church  and 


spoke  to  the  hundrets  of  friends.  (It  was 
also  the  Editor's  last  public  speaking  ap- 
pearance.) 

"We  never  talked  Religion,  only  human 
concerns.  We  talked,  and  we  tried  to  preach, 
each  In  his  own  way.  How  everyone  can  live 
together  In  peace  and  harmony.  Any  man 
who  gives  you  what  Eill  Baggs  gave  me.  he 
Is   your   friend   for  llfs.   and   Into   eternity." 


Amid    the    changing 


the  -natlo^.'-and  In  ths  South,  and  more  so 
in  Miami.,  we  have  always  looked  upon  Pr. 


Olbson   as   the  No.    1 


race  In  the  Area..  This  perhaps,  has  not  set 
well  with  the  more  m.lltant  colored  men  In 
the  city  but  In  his  ovin  way,  Theodore  Gib- 
son waa  a  militant  long  before  some  of  the 
present  elements  w«re  out  of  grammar 
school,  segregated  tha',  they  may  have  been. 
The  conversation — and  the  tears  of  a 
grown  man — In  the  Biggs'  home  revealed  a 
rare  warmth  and  empathy  we  had  not  ap- 


preciated before  that 


I  Prom  the  Miami  ( Pli 
Baggs  Woulo  Have 


evening. 

)  News.  Jan.  9.  1969] 
GiiNNED  AT  Long  Paces 


(By  Jack 
It  is  sheer  tragedy 


Baggs    would    squint 


handled  mostly  at  the 


Most   newspapers  will 


voices  of  letter  writers 


social   revolution    of 


representative   of   his 


Roberts ) 

when  a  man,  only  48, 


gets  a  simple  thing  such  as  the  Su,  has  It 
develop   Into   pneumoila  and  dies.   A  heart 
attack  or  a  car  wreck  you  could  understand. 
But  the  confounded  flu  .  .  . 
I'm  sxire,  however,    ;hat  William  Calhoun 


through    those    Ben 


Franklin  spectacles  h(  wore  and  laugh  If  he 
could  see  all  the  Ion  ;  faces  on  his  friends 
here  at  The  Miami  Nef's  today.  He  might  ask 
about  overtime. 

Baggs  was  a  serloui  editor  and  a  serious 
writer,   but   his   perso:  lal  relationships  were 


end  of  a  lopsided  grin 


or  a  laugh.  He  didn't  mind  tangling  with 
outsiders,  but  around  here  he  went  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  everyone  happy. 

I  learned  years  ago  that  there  was  no  point 
In  arguing  with  Bagjs.  He  wasn't  going  to 
change  his  viewpoint  and  he  certainly  wasn't 
going  to  pull  rank  snd  make  you  change 
yours.  . 

Make  no  mistake  al  out  It,  Baggs  was  bfts 
of  the  paper.  But  he  look  great  pains  not^ 
smother  your  vlewpolit.  no  matter  how  vio- 
lently it  might  clash 


with  his  own. 


This  Is  something  u  ilque  In  newspaperlng. 


offer  token   voices  of 


dissent  with   the  edlior,   but  these  are  the 


or  syndicated  column- 


ists and  they're  buried  on  the  back  pages. 
Baggs  encouraged  dlsient  among  the  family 
of  writers  here  at  The  flews. 

On  several  occasloni,  and  quite  by  accident, 
Baggs  and  I  had  coli^ns  on  the  same  sub- 
ject appearing  on  the]  same  day  with  oppos- 
ing vlewponts.  I  found  these  clashes  em- 
biBTassing,  but  the]  only  time  Bill  said 
anything  was  one  dayl  when  we  had  opposing 
viewpoints  on  the  Isl^dla  problem.  He  stuck 
his  head  In  the  office Kloor  and  said: 

"You're  the  victim  bf  fuzzy  thinking!"  He 
said  It  and  ran  do^n  the  hall,  laughing, 
making  sure  I  couldrft  get  In  the  last  word. 

I've  told  this  at  a  few  green  pea  and  rubber 
chicken  dinners  whed  some  arch  conserva- 
tive took  the  floor  t4  put  In  a  dig  against 


Baggs,  an  unabashed  and  dedicated  liberal. 
I  would  try  to  explain  that  Baggs  wma  a 
liberal  and  I  was  a  former  liberal — and  Baggs 
was  the  bigger  man  because  he  waa  the  boes 
and  put  up  with  me. 

The  real  tribute  to  Baggs  as  a  concerned 
newsman  Is  our  Editorial  Board  here  at  The 
News. 

When  I  came  here  more  than  20  years  ago, 
the  candidates  we  endorsed  In  elections  were 
picked,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  late  Dan 
Mahoney.  Frequently,  Baggs  and  others  on 
the  paper  would  disagree  quite  violently  with 
Mahoney's  selection. 

When  Baggs  became  editor,  he  established 
an  editorial  board  of  some  12  men  and 
women  working  here  on  the  paper  to  listen  to 
the  candidates  and  endorse. 

Baggs  allowed  himself  only  one  vote  on  the 
board  and  frequently  his  favorites  for  the 
paper's  endorsement  were  beaten.  Every  time 
this  hap|>ened.  Bill  Just  shook  his  head  and 
said  to  move  on  to  the  next  candidate.  He 
kept  the  board  alive  by  keeping  It  an  honest, 
cross  section  of  opinion  of  the  editors  work- 
ing here.  I  don't  know  of  another  newspaper 
that  has  anything  like  It. 

I  guess  Baggs  gave  the  appearance — to  the 
general  public — of  coming  on  like  gangbus- 
ters.  He  was  a  man  who  stood  up  and  spoke 
his  piece  on  civil  rights  long  before  it  was 
a  popvilar  cause.  In  the  Itist  year  he  has  be- 
come known  throughout  the  nation  as  the 
newsman  who  has  done  the  most  to  promote 
peace  in  Vietnam.  He  was  always  much  con- 
cerned with  conservation  causes — Islandla, 
acquisition  of  the  Key  Btscayne  park  and  the 
Indiscriminate  filling  of  the  Bay. 

However,  as  aja  associate  of  Baggs',  I  guess  I 
appreciated  him  more  for  his  wit  and  his 
gentlemanly  ways  than  anything  else. 

He  liked  to  mix  and  mingle  with  the  Es- 
tablishment, but  he  also  liked  to  tweak  the 
Establishment's  nose. 

After  Bill  visited  Hanoi  with  Harry  Ash- 
more,  his  longtime  friend  and  drinking  com- 
panion. George  Coojjer,  tagged  him  as  Ho  Chi 
Baggs.  It  was  funny  when  Cooper  said  it,  but 
unfunny  when  a  hawk  used  It  to  slur  Baggs' 
name. 

If  this  bothered  Bill,  he  never  said  so  to  me. 
But  recently  he  took  to  wearing  a  Mao  button 
when  he  ate  at  the  staid  Miami  Club  down- 
town. He  did  it  Just  so  he  could  bend  a  few 
conservative  minds.  No  malice  intended. 
Baggs  wasn't  like  that. 

On  his  last  trip  to  Washington  he  pinned 
a  Mao  button  on  the  front  door  of  his  good 
friend  Undersecretary  of  State  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  It  was  still  there  two  days  later 
and  Bill  would  break  up  every  time  he  heard 
about  the  button  from  a  Washington  friend. 
Bill  was  a  name  dropper.  He  was  always 
giving  you  little  tidbits  about  what  Ave 
Harrlman  said,  what  Ted  Sorensen  thought 
or  McQeorge  Bundy  was  doing.  He  loved  Adlal 
Stevenson,  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  brother, 
Robert.  But  unlike  all  other  name  droppers 
I've  known  in  my  days,  Baggs  knew  the  peo- 
ple he  was  quoting  intimately.  They  were  his 
friends.  He  could  get  them  on  the  phone  day 
or  night.  Many  called  him  for  his  advice. 

After  Hubert  Humphrey  took  his  licking 
from  Nixon,  the  first  newsman  he  talked  to 
was  Baggs. 

These  famous  people  liked  Bill  because 
he  was  an  engaging,  thoughtful  person;  a 
man  of  much  energy  and  a  gentleman.  It 
Is  a  tragic  loss. 

[From  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald,  Jan.  9,  1969] 
Bnx  Baggs,  Good  Man 

Bill  Baggs  was  a  gentle  adversary  for  us 
here  at  the  Herald  because  he  was  a  gentle- 
man and  he  was  formidable  because  he  lead 
from  courage. 

This  was  the  way  of  the  man.  He  had  a 
compassion  rare  in  editors  who,  in  this  day 
of  the  professional  automaton,  often  are 
compelled  to  put  things  before  people. 

He  affected  a  rough  exterior,  not  simply  to 


hide  his  shyness  and  the  loneliness  which  all 
good  men  have,  but  to  accompany  the  com- 
mon touch  which  he  had  also. 

His  speech  and  writing  were  full  of  wit. 
"Those  who  gest  with  good  taste  are  called 
witty,"  said  Aristotle,  a  philosopher  not  un- 
known to  Bin  Baggs,  who  could  put  no  aca- 
demic degree  after  his  name — and  needed 
none. 

He  had  the  incisive  mind  of  the  good  re- 
fKsrter  who  is  never  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
answers  he  gets.  He  wrote  it  as  sharply,  and 
whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not  you 
never  had  to  be  told  where  his  feet  were 
planted. 

He  made  friends  high  and  mighty,  low  and 
meek.  It  is  no  surprise  that  their  voices  of 
condolence  and  sense  of  shock  are  heard  as 
this  man.  whose  bold  heart  failed  him  at  an 
untimely  48  falls  on  sleep. 

He  made  enemies  too.  We  all  do  In  this 
sometimes  scrubby  profession.  The  point  is 
to  make  the  right  ones.  And  he  did.  They, 
too,  must  miss  him. 

And  so.  Old  Inky  Fingers,  farewell.  You 
decorated  our  town,  our  country,  our  world, 
and  our  lives. 

D.  S. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Times,  Jan.  10,  1969) 
A  Friend  We'll  Remember 

A  nation  lost  a  good  friend,  a  great  liber- 
tarian, when  Miami  News  Editor  William 
Calhoun  Baggs  died  on  January  7,  1969,  at 
the  Miami  Heart  Institute. 

Baggs,  who  had  served  as  Editor  of  the 
News  since  mld-1957,  was  nationally  known 
and  respected  for  his  liberalism,  his  warmth, 
and  most  Importantly  his  deep  and  sincere 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  men. 

He  was  bom  in  Atlanta  on  September  30, 
1920.  Bill,  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  had  been  a  patient  of  the 
Institute  since  December  28,  1968.  He  died 
of  viral  pneumonia,  but  his  illness  was  com- 
plicated by  hepatitis. 

Dade  County.  If  not  the  world,  suffers  the 
loss  of  a  great  man  who  dedicated  his  life 
and  his  work  to  the  proposition  that  we  must 
all  work  and  be  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  those  less  fortunate  than  others. 

Bill  Baggs  was  a  friend  of  even  the  most 
militant  blacks  in  the  nation.  They  had 
grown  to  love  and  respect  the  man  who  to 
them  was  not  white  but  rather  "a  soul 
brother. 'J 

The  black  community  will  long  mourn  the 
death  of  this  great  man  who  brought  so 
much  understanding  to  the  racial  difflculties 
of  our  time.  Baggs,  who  fought  for  Civil 
Rights  publicly,  even  before  it  became  popu- 
lar to  do  so,  will  long  be  remembered  by  his 
outstanding  humility  and  humanity. 

Baggs,  who  Is  the  only  American  newsman 
to  visit  Hanoi  twice  since  America  became 
involved  In  Southeast  Asia,  gained  national 
respect  for  his  unpopular  view  that  Ameri- 
can men  should  not  die  in  that  dastardly 
war.  Baggs'  sentiment  has  since  been  shared 
by  millions  of  Americans. 

Though  many  did  not  agree  with  the  lib- 
eral BUI  Baggs,  the  Georgia-born  newsman 
eained  his  respect.  He  fought  for  what  he 
believed  and  what  he  believed  to  be  true. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
him  Is  to  say  that  the  world  is  a  better  place 
because  he  passed  this  way. 

The  world,  and  especially  Miami,  IS  a 
better  place  because  Bill  Baggs  passed  this 
way. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  10, 

1969) 

Wnxi&M  C.  Baggs 

When  BUI  Baggs  took  up  a  cause  you  knew 

it,  and  it  did  not  matter  whether  it  was  your 

cause  or  even  precisely  the  right  cause.  What 

mattered  was  that  it  was  the  better  for  his 

having  taken  It  up.  Restless,  driven,  he  knew 

just  about  everybody  in  his  profession,  and 

an  awful  lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  for 
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it  was  his  Intention  to  see  it  all.  and  he  pretty 
nearly  did.  He  was  a  JoumalUtlc  whirling 
dervish,  with  aU  the  moves — he  could  report, 
write,  and  run  the  shop,  and  he  did  all  of 
this  at  one  time  or  another,  and  sometimes 
simultaneously,  with  skill  and  fierce  Inten- 
sity. 

Now  that  he  Is  dead,  so  much  too  soon,  at 
the  age  of  48,  he  will  be  remembered  with 
admiration  as  a  distinguished  member  of  his 
profession.  And  he  will  be  remembered,  with 
affection,  as  a  character,  which  Is  a  way  of 
saying   that   he    was    at   all    times    himself. 
Oeorgla-bom  and  orphaned  early  In  life,  self- 
made,  very  largely  self-educated,  a  bomber 
pilot  in  World  War  II,  and  finally  editor  of 
the  Miami  News,  he  was  rough  sometimes, 
and  blunt  often,  and  tough-minded  always. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  gentlest-hearted  men 
you  ever  knew.  He  was  a  man  for  all  under- 
dogs, everywhere,  and  against  the  venal  and 
the   repressive   and   the   bigoted.   He   had   a 
distinct  and  highly  developed  prejudice  for 
the  have-nots  as  against  the  haves,  and  he 
fought  for  the  former  and  had   very  little 
time  for  the  latter;  and  so  he  was  a  contro- 
versial figure  and,  of  course,  this  bothered 
him  very  little  because  he  was  quite  human 
enough  to  be  aware  that  this  was  part  of 
being   a   personage   and   a   character.   While 
most  of  his  colleagues  went  South  to  cover 
the  war  in  Vietnam  he  made  headlines  by 
going  North,  where  the  underdogs  were.  While 
most  of  his  colleagues  were  looking  the  other 
way  in  the  early  days  of  the  Southern  civil 
rights  battle,   he   looked   to   the   lot  of   the 
blacks,  for  there  they,  too,  were  the  under- 
dogs. Bill  Baggs  would  have  some  kind  of  a 
legend  on  no  other  count  than  his  capacity 
as  a  raconteur.  As  it  was.  he  was  a  legend 
in  his  time  and  In  his  trade  on  many  counts 
and  the  business  of  newspaperlng.  and  a  lot 
of  people  who  work  in  it.  smd  a  lot  more 
people  outside  of  It,  are  Immeasurably  the 
poorer  for  his  loss. 

On  the  American  and  world  scene  we 
shall  miss  William  Calhoun  Baggs. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  PRICE  DANIEL 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fairness 
to  my  constituent.  Price  Daniel,  former 
U.S.  Senator  and  Governor  of  Texas, 
and  now  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Federal-State  Relations, 
I  feel  compelled  to  answer  a  criticism  re- 
ported In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  8,  1969.  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

He  criticized  Governor  Daniel  for  per- 
mitting OEP  and  Federal-State  rela- 
tions employees  to  cooperate  with  the 
Governors  of  the  States  and  territories 
in  assembling  a  source  book  on  executive 
mtinsions,  capitols,  and  chief  executives. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  project 
for  several  months  and  believe  that  it  is 
a  public  service  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  State  and  Federal  officials  and 
of  historic  interest  to  the  citizens  we 
serve. 

I  know  of  no  project  which  has 
brought  the  Governors,  their  first  ladies 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
closer  together  in  their  working  rela- 
tionships. This  is  in  line  with  the  over- 
all assignment  given  to  Governor  Daniel 
and  OEP  when  the  President  designated 
him  and  his  office  as  liaison  with  the 


Governors  to  work  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

Governor  Daniel  sponsored  this 
source  book  only  after  ascertaining  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  that  no  book 
has  ever  been  printed  on  the  executive 
mansions  of  America:  that  no  book  has 
an  up-to-date  list  of  all  chief  execu- 
tives who  have  served  the  States  and 
the  Nation;  and  that  the  only  books  on 
State  capitols  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gross 
are  out  of  date  and  out  of  print. 

The  Governors  and  first  ladies  of  every 
State  and  territory  cooperated  In  fur- 
nishing pictures  and  historical  and  de- 
scriptive materials  on  their  mansions 
and  capitols,  and  Federal  officials  have 
done  likewise  as  to  the  White  House  and 
U.S.  Capitol.  Coordination  of  the  text 
on  the  mansions  was  handled  by  Mrs. 
Daniel  who  is  not  a  public  employee. 

Employees  of  OEP  cooperated  in  as- 
sembling and  compiling  the  material 
furnished  by  the  Governors  and  State 
archivists  on  the  capitols  and  chief  ex- 
ecutives. No  Federal  or  State  funds  are 
being  used  in  the  printing  of  the  book.  It 
is  to  be  printed  by  a  nonprofit  foimdation 
and  sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost,  with  copies  furnished  without  cost 
to  each  Governor.  State  archivist,  and 
interested  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  mansions 
and  capitols  of  America  are  symbols  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  American  people 
and  their  abiUty  to  govern  themselves 
through  elected  officials.  In  my  opinion. 
State  and  Federal  officials  who  cooper- 
ated in  producing  a  valuable  source  book 
of  this  nature  should  be  commended 
rather  than  criticized  for  their  efforts. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  cooperative  work  with  the  States  and 
the  Governors  conducted  by  Governor 
Daniel  and  his  predecessors  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  liaison  between  the  President 
and  the  Governors.  Since  1967  the  direc- 
tors of  this  office  received  requests  for 
assistance  on  more  than  2,000  problems 
identified  by  the  Governor  in  fields  of 
mutual  concern,  most  of  which  resulted 
in  appropriate  solutions. 

That  this  liaison  program  has  im- 
proved Federal-State  relations  is  best 
evidenced  by  a  resolution  suiopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Governors  at  their 
aimual  meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  1968,  in 
which  they  praised  the  program  as  hav- 
ing "resulted  in  the  best  working  part- 
nership in  the  modern  history  of  our 
Nation  between  the  Governors  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Since  this  resolution  reviews  the  ac- 
complishments better  than  anything 
further  I  may  say.  I  include  it  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   to   Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness   AND    Federal-State    Relations 

IN     THE     EXECtJTIVE     OFFICE     OF     THE     PRESI- 
DENT 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
through  Its  national  office  and  eight  regional 
offices,  has  worked  closely  with  the  Governors 
of  the  states  in  cooperative  programs  for  con- 
tinuity of  government,  emergency  manage- 
ment of  resources,  federal  assistance  in  maj- 
or disasters,  and  other  joint  federal-state 
programs;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson,  diiring  his  ad- 
ministration, has  named  former  Governors 
as  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 


ning and  has  assigned  to  them  added  duties 
Involving  federal-state  relations,  which  has 
resulted  In  the  best  working  partnership  in 
the  modern  history  of  our  Nation  between 
the  Governors  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Buford  Ellington  of 
Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Parrls  Bryant  of 
Florida,  and  the  Honorable  Price  Daniel  of 
Texas,  successive  directors  of  the  agency, 
have  performed  outstanding  services  to  ben- 
efit the  states  and  have  done  so  with  great 
distinction  and  honor  in  effecting  more 
meaningful  relationships  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  states;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors  of  the  United 
States,  aware  of  this  effective  working  rela- 
tionship, are  now  vitally  interested  in  form- 
alizing and  continuing  this  relationship 
under  future  Presidents:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference. That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  hereby  urged  to  give  formal  status  to. 
and  continue  In  the  future,  either  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  act  of  Congress,  or  both,  the 
existing  Federal-State  relations  program  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  agency  now  established 
and  functioning;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Governor's 
Conference  recommend  that  the  name  of  the 
agency  be  changed  to  express  more  accurately 
its  traditional  operations  and  to  include  Its 
present  Important  federal-State  relations 
function  BO  that  It  would  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  "Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
and  Federal-State  Relations"  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  National  Governors" 
Conference  recommends  that  future  Presi- 
dents follow  President  Johnson's  example  by 
choosing  the  Director  of  the  agency  from 
the  ranks  of  former  Governors;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  Governor  Price  Daniel,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Federal-State 
Relations. 

Adopted  July  24.  1968,  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference. 
Brevard  Crihfield. 

Secretart/. 

John  Volpe. 

Chairman, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  MISSOURI 

<  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  another  milestone 
in  the  careers  of  two  of  Missouri's  out- 
standing public  servants. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  my 
State,  a  Governor  today  begins  a  second 
consecutive  term  as  chief  executive.  It  is 
apropos,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  singular 
honor  would  be  reserved  for  one  of  the 
truly  exemplary  Governors  of  our  time. 

Warren  Eastman  Hearnes  has  been  a 
pioneer  of  progress  and  achievement 
rarely  equaled  in  this  Nation  and  never 
excelled  in  his  State. 

And  it  is  not  without  signification,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  on  this  same  day  another 
prominent  Missourian  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  another  term  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  after  more  than  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  dedicated  public 
service  in  the  other  body,  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  his  willingness  to  continue  to 
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carry  the  burdens  oC  his  high  ofllce.  The 
Members  ot  this  bod^  know,  iCr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  better  than  anyone  else,  the  dis- 
tinctive caliber  of  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  1«  with  deep  sense  of 
pride  as  a  fellow  Mlssourlan  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  these  two  symbols  of  greatness 
in  my  State  and  In  «ur  Nation. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  DESIONATi:  SNAKE  CREEK 
ARM  OF  GARRISON  DAM  RESER- 
VOIR AS  THU  TOTTEN  TRAIL 
PUMPING  STATION 

fMr.  KLEPPE  a«ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  legislation  to  designate 
the  piunping  station  at  the  Snake  Creek 
arm  of  the  Garrlsoti  Dam  Reservoir  In 
Nocth  Dakota  as  tha  Totten  Trail  Pump- 
Ing-Statiec.  This  legislation  was  intro- 
duced last  session  l>ut  no  congressional 
action  was  taken  on  the  matter.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  owns  and 
operates  the  pumping  station,  has  no 
objection  to  enactm^t  of  this  bill. 

July  17  of  this  yeafr  will  mark  the  102d 
anniversary  of  the  eJBtablishment  of  Fort 
Totten  on  the  soutbem  shore  of  Devils 
Lake.  It  was  named  for  Gen.  Gilbert  Tot- 
ten, then  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
U.S.  Army,  which  in  khe  next  century  was 
to  construct  the  mapsive  Garrison  Dam. 
The  pumping  station  at  the  dam  will 
supply  water  to  rai^  the  level  of  Devils 
Lake. 

Gen.  Alfred  T.  Tlerry,  commander  of 


the  Department  of 


companies.  General 
history  of  Dakota 
eclipsed  by  that  of 
nates.  Gen.  George 


Dakota,  established 


Fort  Totten  with  thfee  companies  of  the 
31st  Infantry.  At  tl|nes  the  post,  which 
still  stands  as  a  historic  site  today,  was 
the  headquarters  fpr  as  many  as  five 


Terry's  name  in  the 

Territory   has  been 

one  of  his  subordl- 

Armstrong  Custer. 


As  a  footnote,  it  n^lght  be  added  that 
this  would  not  have  happened  had  Custer 
carried  out  Terry's  orders.  There  would 
have  been  no  Custer  massacre. 

Totten  Trail — in  toct  there  were  three 
of  them — was  an  injportant  supply  and 
mail  link  first  between  Port  Abercrombie. 
south  of  Fargo,  and  ^ort  Totten.  Later  it 
ran  from  Port  Sewatd.  at  Jamestown,  N. 
Dak.,  to  Fort  Tottdn  and  finally  from 
Fort  Stevenson,  on  ihe  east  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River  a  fe^  miles  west  of  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Coleharbor.  This  last 
was  perhaps  the  mQst  important  of  the 
Totten  Trails.  It  served  as  a  staging  point 
for  much  of  the  Considerable  freight 
trafBc  which  moveb  on  the  Missouri 
River. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  given 
comnaittee  consideration  and  acted  on 
favorably  by  the  Congress  this  session. 


PELLY  BILL  TO'  SET  COMPORT, 
SAPETY  AND'  CONVENIENCE 
STANDARDS  FOR  RAILROAD  PAS- 
SENGERS 

(Mr.  PELLY  aske4  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  authorise  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator  to  set 
certain  standards  for  the  comfort,  safety, 
and  convenience  of  railroad  passengers. 

The  frequent  train  traveler  is  well 
aware  that  not  only  are  passenger  trains 
being  erased  from  the  American  country- 
side, but  also  the  quality  of  service  aboard 
some  of  the  remaining  trains  Is  deplor- 
able. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  railroad 
management  that  frequently  passenger 
trains  are  being  run  without  heat,  with 
windows  so  dirty  it  is  difDcult  to  see 
through  them,  and  with  carpets  so  dirty 
it  looks  as  though  weeks  have  passed 
during  which  time  they  have  not  been 
cleaned.  Fortunately,  this  Is  not  always 
the  case,  but  when  the  American  travel- 
ing public  boards  a  public  mode  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  entitled  to  comfort,  sani- 
tation, safety  and  convenience.  The  rail- 
roads have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
these  services. 

However,  In  the  obvious  move  of  some 
railroads  to  rid  themselves  of  passenger 
trains,  the  service  Is  plainly  designed  to 
discourage  this  form  of  travel. 

I  consider  the  passenger  train  essential 
to  America,  not  only  to  all  those  people 
who  regularly  desire  to  travel  by  train, 
but  in  the  national  interest  in  case  of  dis- 
aster or  war  which  would  demand  a 
capability  of  transporting  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  across  our  Nation  as 
has  occurred  many  times  In  the  past. 

But,  primarily,  my  bill  Is  seeking  to 
establish  a  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
convenience,  and  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  present  conditions  on  many 
of  America's  trains  make  this  legislation 
necessary. 


THE  CASE  FOR  DENIAL  OP  BAIL 

(Mr.  WYT.TE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  9,  I  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow  Federal  judges 
limited  authority  to  refuse  pretrial 
release  on  ball  to  persons  who  have  been 
found  to  pose  a  danger  to  the  commimlty. 

In  yesterday's  Washington,  D.C.,  Sun- 
day Star  there  was  an  excellent  article 
concerning  preventive  detention  and  ball 
reforms.  I  believe  this  article  Is  worthy 
of  note  by  all  Members  of  this  body,  and 
Insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Crime  Refkateks — Thx  Cask  for  Denial 
OF  Bah. 

(By  John  Flalka) 

An  18-yeax-old  stands  In  the  doorway  of  a 
bank  holding  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  He 
twitches  from  nervousness  and  a  craving  for 
heroin  while  his  buddies  leap  over  the 
counter  to  get  at  the  money  in  the  teller's 
trays. 

The  18-yeax-old  Is  also  standing  In  a  legal 
vacuum.  He  is  out  on  ball  on  a  previous  rob- 
bery charge.  Washington's  system  of  criminal 
justice  has  already  arrested  him  onc«  for 
armed  robbery. 

Because  he  has  good  community  ties,  the 
■yst«m  also  assured  him  the  right  to  ball. 
Now,  as  a  holdup  alarm  sounds  over  police 


radios,  the  ayatem  must  attempt  to  arrest 
him  again. 

The  problem  poa«d  by  the  18-year-okl  Is 
serloos.  According  to  a  Star  survey  of  court 
records,  16  of  97  adults  arrested  for  holdups 
of  flnanclai  Instltutlcns  In  1908.  or  22  per- 
cent, were  out  on  ball,  awaiting  trial  for 
felony  charges,  at  the  time  of  their  arrests. 

The  case  of  the  nervous  18-year-old  is 
typical.  Most  of  those  arrested  were  In  their 
late  teens  or  early  208  and  were  on  baU  for 
robbery  charges.  Many  were  heroin  addicts. 

Of  last  year's  record  lOa  holdups  at  Dis- 
trict financial  Institutions  (including  banks, 
savings  and  loan  and  credit  union  offices) 
48  were  closed  by  arrest.  One  out  of  every 
three  of  the  cases  closed  Involved  a  "familiar 
face."  someone  like  the  18-year-old  who  was 
out  on  bond. 

A  variety  of  experts  on  the  city's  law  en- 
forcement iirobleins  are  now  considering  a 
new  device  to  fill  the  void — preventive 
detention. 

Sources  In  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
in  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict say  that  their  agencies  are  now  prepar- 
ing drafts  for  a  new  law  that  would  deny  the 
right  to  baU  to  certain  "dangerous"  cate- 
gories of  defendants  and  accelerate  their 
trial  dates. 

This  past  week.  10  Republican  members  of 
the  House  introduced  legislation  that  would 
grant  federal  judges  limited  authority  to 
deny  pretrial  release  on  ball  to  ptersons  they 
consider  dangerous  to  the  community. 

The  measure  also  would  set  a  minimum 
msmdatory  sentence  of  not  less  than  one  year 
or  more  than  five  years  for  committing  a 
felony  while  free  on  bond  and  for  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  up  to  one  year  for  commit- 
ting a  misdemeanor  while  on  pretrial  release. 
Persons  who  fail  to  appear  for  court  hearings 
while  on  bond  would  be  hit  with  stlffer 
penalties  if  the  legislation  becomes  law. 

Previously,  many  officials  and  judges  have 
called  preventive  detention  a  drastic  step. 
Among  its  staunchest  critics  was  Sen.  Sam 
J.  Ervln,  D-N.C,  author  of  the  1968  Ball  Re- 
form Act,  who  has  long  believed  preventive 
detention  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Ervin's  aides  are  now  wcvklng  up  a  draft 
for  a  preventive  detention  amendment  to  the 
BaU  Reform  Act.  They  say  that  Ervln  is  "re- 
thinking" the  matter  and  that  if  he  can  find 
a  satisfactory  procedure  to  select  those  likely 
to  commit  further  crimes  and  prevent  them 
from  going  out  on  bail,  he  will  suppvort  it, 
providing  it  guarantees  trial  within  two 
months. 

On  Jan.  21.  Ervin's  subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  will  begin  six  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  BaU  Reform  Act.  Much  of  the 
testimony  will  be  directed  to  proposals  for 
amending  the  act  to  include  preventive  de- 
tention, according  to  committee  staff  mem- 
bers. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  states  that  the  only 
criteria  that  can  be  considered  by  judges  who 
set  ball  is  the  likelihood  that  the  defendant 
will  show  up  tor  trial.  There  is,  currently,  no 
legal  way  to  deny  bail  to  a  defendant  in  a 
non-capital  case  who  is  considered  a  safe  bet 
to  reappear  in  court. 

EXFERIMXNTAL   STSTXK 

Although  n.S.  Atty.  David  O.  Bress  recently 
announced  an  experimental  system  to  try 
armed  robbery  suspects  within  30  days,  they 
are  still  entitled  to  go  out  on  ball.  Because 
he  wanted  to  start  out  with  a  "clean  slate," 
Bress  said,  his  system  will  not  include  any 
of  the  264  defendants  indicted  for  armed 
robbery  in  1968. 

Among  those  are  67  arrested  in  financial 
institution  robberies.  During  1968.  ptrosecu- 
tors  managed  to  bring  only  four  of  these  de- 
fendants to  trial.  Otillty  pleas  were  accepted 
in  a  few  cases. 

About  half  of  the  defendants  are  now  out 
on  baU,  walking  the  streets,  waiting  out  the 
long  court  backlog. 
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Officials  are  now  weighing  the  enormous 
cost  in  terms  of  fear  and  proper^  loss  that 
armed  robbers  have  inflicted  upon  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  past  year  against  the  traditional 
constitutional  arguments  making  out  an  vm- 
denlable  right  to  ball. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,  we  dont  feel  that  pre- 
ventive detention  is  a  panacea,"  said  a  Justice 
Department  aide,  "It  is  one  way  to  work  with 
the  known  factors  of  the  armed  robbery 
problem.  If  there  is  a  way  to  select  the 
defendants  who  are  likely  to  commit  further 
crime,  we  must  make  the  attempt  to  find  it." 

POLICE    STUDY  CITED 

If  preventive  detention  works,  it  is  likely 
to  have  its  greatest  impact  on  the  crime  of 
armed  robbery. 

A  recent  police  study  shows  that  while  the 
average  percentage  of  felony  defendants  who 
are  indicted  for  other  felonies  while  out  on 
ball  Is  about  7  percent,  the  specific  rate  for  all 
armed  robbers  Is  34  percent. 

In  the  banking  business  alone,  a  variety  of 
new  security  devices.  Including  a  revival  of 
the  "fortified  bank"  of  the  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
era,  will  soon  result  in  increased  banking 
costs  to  the  public. 

Prank  A.  Ounther,  president  of  the  Secu- 
rity Bank  of  Washington,  and  other  members 
of  the  DC.  Bankers  Association  have  re- 
peatedly asked  Congress  for  changes  in  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  as  one  way  to  help  relieve 
the  "desperate  situation"  of  the  city's  be- 
sieged financial  Institutions. 

Another  cost  that  armed  robbers  inflict  on 
the  District  Is  in  terms  of  police  man-hours. 
"We  are  averaging  over  20  robberies  a  day," 
said  tosistant  Chief  Jerry  Wilson. 

"Take  today  for  an  example,  I'll  bet  you 
half  my  paycheck  that  if  I  turn  on  my  police 
radio  there'll  be  a  holdup  within  20  minutes." 
he  told  a  visitor  recently. 

He  walked  across  the  thick  blue  wool  rug 
in  his  office,  and  flicked  on  the  radio  and 
immediately  a  call  came  over  about  a  grocery 
store  holdup. 

"See?"  said  WUson. 

To  Wilson  and  other  high  police  officials, 
preventive  detention  is  the  necessary  key 
to  any  curbing  of  the  soaring  robbery  rate 
in  the  city. 

"We've  been  pushing  for  it  for  a  long 
time,"  remarked  one  official.  "Finally  some- 
body else  is  getting  interested  in  it." 

Wilson  argues  that  most  robbers  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  court  system  to 
work  It  for  their  own  advantage.  "It's  not 
Just  letting  them  back  out  on  the  street,  it's 
the  aura  that  this  creates,"  he  says. 

"Holdup  men  know  that  District  Court 
judges  give  concurrent  sentences.  So  if  he 
commits  three  robberies  or  five  robberies, 
what's  he  going  to  lose?  Usually  he'll  get 
tried  on  only  one  or  two  of  them  anywav  " 
Wilson  adds. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that  defend- 
ants need  time  out  on  the  street  to  find 
defense  witnesses  and  prepare  their  cases 
for  trial,  Wilson  asserts  that  in  some  cases, 
defendants  have  been  using  the  time  to 
"reach"  prosecution  witnesses. 

Wilson  said  that  one  robbery  victim,  the 
driver  of  a  dry  cleaning  truck,  told  police 
recently  that  a  holdup  man  laughed  in  his 
face  when  he  threatened  to  call  police. 

"You  identify  me  asd  I'll  be  back  out  on 
the  street  tomorrow,"  the  driver  quoted  the 
holdup  man  as  saying. 

"With  1,000  more  policemen  we  will  be 
making  more  robbery  arrests."  concluded 
Wilson.  "The  way  it  works,  that  wlU  mean 
putting  more  robbery  defendants  back  out 
on  the  streets  because  the  backlog  wlU  be- 
come longer." 

TOUCH  ROLE  FOR  JUDGES 

Although  many  policemen  won't  believe  it. 
judges  often  have  a  more  agonizing  part  to 
play  in  the  system  under  the  Bail  Reform 
Act. 

It  is  Illegal  under  the  act,  for  a  judge  to 
set  a  high  money  bond  simply  because  he 


feels  the  defendant  is  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  In  most  federal 
courts,  which  do  not  carry  the  heavy  load 
of  street  crimes  that  the  District's  courts  do. 
But  in  Washington,  there  are  few  judges 
who  will  not  admit,  privately,  that  they 
often  violate  the  act  to  try  to  keep  people 
in  jail. 

One  of  the  city's  most  respected,  "liljeral" 
judges  collapsed  wearily  into  a  chair  at  the 
end  of  a  work  day. 

"Ood  knows  I  try  to  follow  the  law.  But 
what  do  you  do  when  there's  a  guy  in  front 
of  you  who's  already  committed  three  armed 
robberies  and  now  he's  charged  with  holding 
up  a  gas  station  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun? 
Maybe  you  know  he's  a  good  risk.  He's  always 
showed  up  for  court  appointments.  But  you 
set  a  high  bail  anyway." 

A  judge  sitting  in  the  busy  assignment 
court  of  the  Court  of  General  Session  faces 
this  type  of  decision  at  the  rate  of  about  once 
an  hour,  be  said. 

■Judges  have  been  violating  the  Eighth 
Amendment  for  years.  The  1966  ball  act 
only  made  the  violations  more  visible,  he 
concluded.  The  Eighth  Amendment  part  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  U.S.  Constitution 
prohibits  excessive  ball. 

Another  General  Sessions  judge  said  the 
bail  question  is  often  a  simple  one:  "If  the 
police  didn't  recover  the  loot,  you  set  a  high 
bond." 

But  a  high  bond  means  nothing  to  the  so- 
called  "dangerous"  defendant  with  money. 
District  bondsmen  do  not  fiinch  at  a  $10,000 
bond  set  on  a  narcotics  addict  after  his  sec- 
ond holdup  charge,  as  long  as  he  can  make 
the  premltim. 

As  one  observer  put  it:  "High  money  bonds 
simply  discriminate  between  the  rich  who 
might  be  dangerous  and  the  poor  who  might 
be  dangerous.  The  judge's  efforts  to  keep 
somebody  in  jail  depends  upon  his  money, 
which  Is  really  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
his  danger." 

Perhaps  the  worst  aspect  of  Judges  trying 
to  achieve  a  sort  of  preventive  detention 
through  high  bonds  is  the  view  of  the  system 
it  gives  the  defendant,  who  Is  usually  told 
that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  outlawed  high 
bonds  on  poor  people  with  good  community 
ties. 

One  such  defendant,  Edward  P.  Lawrence, 
was  arrested  this  summer  and  charged  with 
the  holdup  of  a  savings  and  loan  office  on 
June  28.  He  was  arraigned  and  ball  was  set 
at  $5,000. 

Later,  Judge  Thomas  C.  Scalley  held  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  on  Lawrence  and  two  others 
also  charged  with  the  robbery,  and  raised 
Lawrence's  ball  to  $50,000.  Lawrence  who  was 
out  on  the  $5,000  bond,  was  unable  to  make 
the  larger  amount  and  went  to  jail. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Judge,  Lawrence  said  he 
had  made  the  $5,000  bond  by  paying  a  bonds- 
man a  premium  of  $280  and  using  his  par- 
ents' house  for  security.  By  raising  the  bond 
tenfold  the  judge  violated  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  by  setting  what  amounted  to  a  "ransom" 
on  him.  Lawrence  charged. 

Scalley  later  set  out  his  reasons  for  refus- 
ing to  lower  the  $50,000  in  writing,  which  is 
required  under  the  act.  The  "writing"  was  a 
mimeographed  form.  The  Judge  merely  made 
a  check  mark  beside  a  box  which  said  the 
bond  was  set  because  the  nature  of  the 
crime  made  Lawrence  "unreliable  and  un- 
trustworthy" and  not  likely  to  honor  the 
conditions  of  release. 

Lawrence  said  he  needed  time  out  of  JaU 
to  help  prepare  his  case  and  to  care  for  his 
wife  who.  he  said,  had  Just  been  released 
from  the  hospital. 

APRIL   RIOT  EXPERIENCE 

In  deciding  whether  money  bond  is  a  rel- 
evant preventive  detention  device,  lawmakers 
can  draw  on  the  results  of  the  first  mass 
exp>erlment  with  preventive  detention  that 
began,  unofficially,  as  the  city  began  to  bum 
during  the  rlotlnig  of  AprU  6. 


The  judges  of  General  Sessions  sitting  that 
night  held  a  meeting  at  which  they  agreed 
to  set  a  money  bond  in  cases  where  the  felt 
the  defendant  might  return-  to  the  riot 
scenes.  Under  the  act,  which  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  emergencies,  those  with  good  com- 
munity ties  should  have  been  given  release 
on  personal,  or  non-money,  bonds. 

Further  research  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Under  Emergency 
Conditions,  shows  that,  contrary  to  first  re- 
ports, bondsmen  were  working  during  the 
weekend  and  that  many  persons  the  judges 
had  decided  were  dangerous  were  soon  out 
on  bail. 

Although  the  committee  originally  said 
there  were  only  27  apparent  repeaters  be- 
tween April  5  and  10,  now.  according  to 
William  A.  Dobrovlr,  the  committee's  staff 
director,  committee  researchers  are  preparing 
a  study  that  will  show  that  number  was 
larger. 

Furthermore,  some  judges  quickly  departed 
from  their  agreed-upon  decision  and  released 
nearly  everyone  on  personal  bond  or  third- 
party  custody.  Dobrovlr  said  the  staff  is  pre- 
paring to  document  the  disparity  In  the  ball 
policy  of  the  judges. 

TO    BE    SENT    TO    ERVIN 

The  final  report,  he  said,  will  be  sent  to 
Ervln  before  his  subcommittee  begins  its 
hearings.  Although  the  staff  believes  that 
ftirther  study  is  needed  to  get  an  accurate 
picture  of  arrest  policy  and  sentencing  dur- 
ing the  riots,  it  is  rimnlng  out  of  privately 
donated  funds. 

The  committee  has  made  the  only  sys- 
tematic study  of  justice  during  the  Wash- 
ington riot,  a  phenomenona  that  cost  the 
city  at  least  $24  million. 

Several  witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Ervln  subcommittee  will  back  a  plan 
for  preventive  detention  during  riots  already 
suggested  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Judicial  Council,  headed  by  District 
Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr. 

Among  plans  being  considered  to  imple- 
ment this  suggestion  Is  a  proposal  to  deny 
ball  to  those  arrested  for  serious  riot  of- 
fenses during  a  period  of  emergency  defined 
by  the  mayor.  This  would  give  the  city  ef- 
fective control  over  those  arrested  during 
the  height  of  a  riot. 

According  to  Senate  sources,  Ervln  and 
several  other  experts  on  constitutional  law 
are  in  basic  agreement  that  some  form  of 
preventive  detention  during  emergencies 
must  be  included  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

However,  they  still  have  some  problems 
with  preventive  detention  during  normal 
periods,  mainly  because  no  adequate  proce- 
dure has  ever  been  developed  In  this  coun- 
try to  predict  who  Is  likely  to  be  dangerous 
and  who  Is  not. 

Assistant  Chief  Wilson  argues  that  addicts 
should  be  one  of  the  first  categories  of  de- 
fendants in  any  new  system  of  preventive 
detention.  "When  you  let  an  addict  back  out 
on  the  streets,  unchanged,  you  know  what 
he's  going  to  do,"  he  says. 

ADVANCED    STUDY 

Some  of  the  most  advanced  study  in  the 
field  of  predicting  criminal  behavior  for  pre- 
ventive detention  purposes  has  been  done  by 
Alan  M.  Dershowitz,  a  young  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School  professor. 

Dershowitz  points  out  that  experience  that 
European  legal  systems  have  had  with  pre- 
ventive detention  procedures  is  available  in 
the  form  of  actuarial  tables,  giving  the  odds 
on  the  likelihood  that  a  given  type  of  de- 
fendant will  become  a  repeater. 

He  adds  that  penal  institutions  in  this 
country  have  built  up  similar  tables,  based 
on  prison  experience  and  criminology,  that 
also  could  be  used  as  the  beginning  of  a 
predictive  system. 

Dershowitz  says  he  is  not  certain  how  weU 
predictive  techniques  will  work,  given  the 
present  state  of  the  art.  but  he  believes  that 
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It  IB  "now  ttme  to  Jtart  trying  to  write  a 
bill." 

Most  of  th«  people  Interviewed  In  this 
study  Mid  they  believe  Congreee  wUl  oome 
up  with  a  prerentlvo  detention  procediire 
very  much  like  the  one  recommended  on 
Jan.  1.  19<P7.  by  the  OC.  Crime  Commlsalon. 

A  majority  of  compnlsalon  members  pro- 
poee  that  after  a  heating  on  the  question  of 
ball,  the  proeecutlonl  can  request  a  second 
hearing  on  preventive  detention  If  It  believes 
that  there  Is  a  "hlghj  degree  of  probability" 
that  the  defendant  Will  commit  additional 
serious  crlm-s  on  ball 

If  the  prosecution  supplies  enough  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  In  the  second  hearing, 
the  defendant  goes  ta  Jail  without  ball  being 
set.  The  proeecutlon.  however,  must  try  his 
case  Within  30  days  or  release  him  on  ball. 

Some  lawyers  believe  the  trial  deadline 
could  be  extended  t^  two  months,  without 
depriving  the»defendant  of  due  process. 

Dershowltz  and  others  have  repeatedly 
warned  that  unless  Congress  comes  up  with 
a  system  that  Includes  a  careful,  scientific 
analysis  of  the  defandant  and  scrupulous 
safeguards,  no  systeia  of  preventive  deten- 
tion can  6e  accvirate  cr  Just. 

Prediction  of  crlmlpaUty  la  a  big  step  and 
a  carelessly  worded  Ibw  In  this  area  will  be 
•'much  worse"  than  no  law  at  all,  warns 
Dershowltz,  a  former  law  clerk  tox  Chief 
Judge  David  L.  Bazel  on  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  here. 

A3  part  of  his  waning,  he  refers,  not  en- 
tirely in  Jest,  to  tlie  system  described  by 
Lewis  Carroll  In  'Through  the  Looking 
Glass." 

Says  the  White  Qui  en : 

"There's  the  Kln(;'s  messenger.  He's  In 
prison  now.  being  punished:  and  the  trial 
doesnt  even  begin  til  next  Wednesday;  and 
of  course  the  crime  (omea  last  of  all." 

"Suppose  he  neve:'  commits  the  crime?" 
asked  Alice 

"That  would  be  all  the  better,  wouldn't  It?" 
the  Queen  responded,  .  .  ." 


APOLLO  8  CREW  HONORED  BY 
JOINT  MEETINp  OP  CONGRESS 
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THE  FEDERAL  ElilPLOYEE  FREEDOM 
OF  CHOIC3  ACT  OP  1969 

(Mr.  MIZE  askek  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcobb.) 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cosponsor 
of  the  Federal  Employee  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  of  1968.  This  legislation.  In- 
troduced on  Jemuary  9,  1969,  should  be 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Our  biU  is  H.R.  2741.  Btislcally  it  would 
enact  Into  statute  law  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10988,  by  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  This  order, 
issued  on  January  17, 1962,  states: 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
have,  and  shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise 
of,  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and  assist  any 
employee  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
such  activity.  (Italics  supplied.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  would  affirm 
its  commitment  to  protect  these  essen- 
tial rights  of  Federal  employees — rights 
so  eloquentJy  stated  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent— with  passage  of  HH.  2741. 

ACT   PROTWrrS    RIGHTS    OT   TTNIONB 

The  Federal  Employee  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  of  1969  might  be  construed 
as  "antiiinion"  or  "antilabor"  by  some  of 
its  detractors.  Such  an  assertion  is  with- 
out foundation.  Section  I  of  the  bill 
parallels  the  Executive  order,  stating  in 
part: 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  have,  and  shall  be  protected  In  the  ex- 
ercise of.  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear 
of  penaJty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and  assist' 
any  employee  organization. 

Some  opponents,  ignoring  the  clear 
language  above,  choose  to  quote  and  dis- 
tort only  this  concluding  proviso  of  the 
section:  "or  to  refrain  from  such  ac- 
tivity." 

I  support  both  options,  for  clearly  they 
join  to  fully  protect  the  rights  of  Federal 
workers  to  engage  in,  or  refrain  from, 
imion  activity  in  connection  with  their 
employment.  Opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  one  might  suspect,  range  from 
those  who  would  oppose  any  unionism  for 
Government  workers  whatsoever,  to 
those  who  hope  eventually  to  impose 
union  shop  upon  the  entire  Federal  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  observe  so  often,  in 
matters  involving  substantial  questions 
of  freedom  of  choice,  that  common  op- 
ponents of  basic  rights  are  often  a  dis- 
parate lot. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  "RICHT-TO-WORK"  BILL 

This  bill  could  be  called  a  rlght-to- 
work  bill  for  Federal  employees.  Three 
million  civil  servants  will  attain  statu- 
tory protection  from  compulsory  union- 
ism imder  its  provisions — they  may  never 
be  "taxed"  by  officials  of  any  union  with- 
out their  specific  personal  consent  or 
approval.  Such  basic  guarantees  deserve 
the  security  of  legislative  enactment. 

The  clear  and  present  danger  of  com- 
pulsory unionism,  apart  from  Its  serious 
conflict  with  the  bill  of  rights,  is  the  po- 
tential financial  bludgeon  such  a  union 
would  be  permitted  to  wield.  If  3  million 
Federal  employees  were  Involuntarily 
taxed  by  their  organization,  for  the 
"reasonable  sum  of  $5  per  month,  the 
resulting  largess  would  total  $180  mil- 
lion per  year.  Under  union  shop,  em- 
ployees prohibited  from  certain  political 
participation  by  the  Hatch  Act  might 


eventually  find  themselves  involxmtarlly 
contributing  to  Ideas  or  candidates  they 
did  not  personally  wish  to  support. 

Restrictions  imposed  upon  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  Federal  employee 
are  extensive  enough  already.  "Itiey 
should  not  be  extended  through  the  un- 
ion shop. 

REPUBLICANS   HAVE   SPOKEN   ON   ISSUE 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  upon  which  the  party 
has  elected  a  President,  affirmed  quite 
clearly  the  party's  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  Executive  Order  No.  10988. 
President-elect  Nixon  has  stated  his  per- 
sonal support  of  these  principles  also.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  Nixon 
administration  Intends  to  stand  upon 
this  principle  and  protect  its  employees 
from  the  dangers  of  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

But  there  is  no  real  permanence  in  this 
sort  of  protection,  for  all  its  good  inten- 
tions. Administrations  come  and  go,  and 
Executive  orders  may  be  rescinded  at  will. 

Only  by  legislative  enactment  can  this 
Congress  guarantee  the  Federal  worker 
the  freedom  he  now  enjoys  with  respect 
to  his  membership  or  nonmembership  in 
a  union. 

American  government  cannot  be  truly 
representative  if  its  employees — upon 
whom  all  of  us  depend  for  a  thousand 
services  every  day — are  strait  jacketed 
into  compromise  by  compulsion. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  the  Federal 
Employees  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1969 
and  urge  the  Members  to  favorably  con- 
sider its  guarantees.  Freedom  for  the 
Federal  worker  serves  to  enhance  the 
freedom  of  everyone,  and  freedom  of  the 
individual  must  always  remain  the  first 
order  of  business  of  the  Congress. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  13) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Soon  after  this  report  is  issued,  a  new 
President  will  assume  the  burdens  of 
office. 

He  will  come  to  the  Government  find- 
ing a  well -trained  and  willing  career  civil 
service  ready,  able  and  anxious  to  help 
him  perform  the  many  tasks  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  home  and  abroad. 

The  career  civil  service  took  many 
years  to  build. 

On  January  16, 1883,  President  Chester 
Arthur  signed  the  Civil  Service  Act  which 
is  now  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  passed  in 
moderti  times. 

That  Act  abolished  the  wholesale  po- 
litical patronage  system  of  government 
jobs.  It  made  permanent  the  idea  of  the 
career  public  servant,  hired  on  qualifica- 
tions, promoted  on  merit,  ready  to  serve 
without  fear  of  political  reprisal  or  dis- 
missal. 
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Because  of  that  Act  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  interrupted  during  the 
transition  period  between  administra- 
tions. 

Out  of  the  same  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1883  came  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

It  is  this  Commission  which  assists  the 
President  In  overseeing  the  operations  of 
much  of  the  Federal  civilian  personnel 
system. 

It  is  this  Commission  which  works  to 
maintain  continuity  aoid  stability  in  gov- 
ernment employment. 

And  it  Is  this  Commission  which  seeks 
to  help  agencies  improve  the  methods  by 
which  staff,  specialists,  administrators 
and  technicians  are  recruited,  trained, 
paid  and  promoted. 

The  Fiscal  1968  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  perc^tlve  document  addressed 
to  the  key  element  of  our  time — change. 
Ehiring  that  year  the  Commission  gave 
new  attention  to  the  need  to  respond  to 
changing   times  and  changing  govern- 
ment requirements. 
— Increased  attention  was  given  to  re- 
cruiting and  training  younger  career 
administrators. 
— Minority  employment  increased,  ac- 
companied by  new  stress  on  equal 
employment  opportunity. 
— Vietnam   war  veterans  were  given 

new  Federal  job  opportimlties. 
— Significant  progress  was  made  to- 
ward achieving  the  goal  of  salary 
comparability. 
— ^New  stress  was  placed  on  advanced 
training  and  preparation  of  Federal 
officials. 
— The  Executive  Assignment  System 

became  fuDy  operational. 
— New  Laws  opened  the  way  for  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  education 
in  the  public  service  for  talented  and 
dedicated  young  Americans. 
— Additional  efforts  were  made  to  pro- 
vide Federal  support  for  the  train- 
ing of  State  and  local  Government 
employees. 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1968.  It  speaks 
of  past  performance  and  future  promise. 
I  know  that  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
give  strong  support  to  the  new  President, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Executive  Departments  and  Agencies  in 
making  the  civil  service  even  more  effec- 
tive, efficient  and  responsive  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  January  10, 1969. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 
OF  1965 — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  41) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations: 
To  the  Congre&a  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  proud  to  transmit  the  first  an- 
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nual  reports  of  the  four  river  basin  ootn- 
mlssions  established  under  tlw  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 

That  Act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  river  basin  commissions — if  re- 
quested by  the  States  in  the  appropriate 
area — to  plan  for  the  best  use  and  de- 
velopment of  rivers,  their  adjoining  land 
and  their  resources. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  become 
more  aware  than  ever  that  the  quality 
of  American  life  depends  largely  upon 
how  we  use — and  conserve — our  natural 
resources.  The  river  basin  commissions 
assure  that  the  people  within  each  area 
will  have  a  voice  in  deciding  how  these 
resources  are  used.  This  new  approach 
to  planning,  if  it  is  successful,  promises 
more  ^Bcient  use  of  America's  great 
natural  and  man-made  wealth,  and  more 
attention  to  preserving  the  beauty  and 
vitality  of  our  environment 

The  four  commissions  that  have  been 
established  cover  areas  in  21  States.  They 
are  the  Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins 
CMnmlssion,  the  Souris-Red-Rainy 
River  Basins  Commission,  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Commission,  and  the  New 
England  River  Basins  Commission. 

These  armual  repwrts  reflect  the  ac- 
complishments of  each  commission  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1968.  They  describe  ex- 
isting problems — and  potential  prob- 
lems— in  the  use  of  our  river  basins,  as 
well  as  vast  opportunities  for  their  sound 
development. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  9,  1969. 


BENNETT    TAX-CREDIT    BILL    HAS 
36  SPONSORS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokc  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press- 
ing problem  of  wiping  out  poverty  in  the 
United  States  is  our  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  my  feeling  that  the  best 
way  to  attack  this  drain  on  our  society 
is  by  creating  jobs  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

Government  cannot  create  permanent 
employment  for  all  Americans;  and 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  However, 
I  believe  Government  can  help  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  2  million  permanently 
unemployed  in  America. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  tax  credits  to  businesses 
which  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
This  bill,  patterned  after  the  very 
popular  act  allowing  tax  credits  for  in- 
vestment in  new  equipment  by  busi- 
nesses, had  19  cosponsors  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

It  was  my  pri'vilege  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  ray  legislation  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  hearing  on  "Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Problems." 

This  year,  I  have  reintroduced  my  bill 
to  provide  tax  credits  for  hiring  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  The  bill  has 
36  cosponsors,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

The  bill,  H-R.  112.  is  pending  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
I  have  written  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
requester^    departmental    reports    and 


earty  hearings  on  the  legislation.  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon  has  supported  the  idea 
of  tax  credits  and  incentives  to  businesses 
to  attack  urban  problems,  and  Chairman 
Mnxs  has  indicated  he  will  give  serious 
cctnsideration  to  granting  tax  credits  for 
job  training  in  this  area. 

Jobs,  I  believe,  are  the  key  to  the  pov- 
erty revolution  in  our  land  today.  Man- 
power training  programs,  which  I  have 
sup5X)rted,  cannot  create  jobs.  Neither 
can  Government  create  jobs  on  the  scale 
needed  today.  Businesses  must  be  given 
the  necessary  incentives  to  create  new 
jobs  and  to  train  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

Business  has  already  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  this  through  the  National 
Alliaru;e  of  Businessmen,  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  other  groups.  My  bill  for 
tax  credits  would  supplement  these  ef- 
forts £ind  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
act  on  the  measure,  which  has  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

Cosponsors  of  H.R.  112  are:  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Baring,  of  Ne- 
vada; Mr.  Byrnk  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Cowger,  of 
Kentucky;  Mr.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Al£j}ama;  Mr.  Down- 
ing, of  Virginia;  Mr.  Dulski,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Edmondson.  of  Oklahoma:  Mr. 
EsHLEMAN,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Fascell, 
of  Florida;  Mr.  Priedel.  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Haley,  of  Florida: 
Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Howard,  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Hungate.  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
LBCcrTT,  of  California;  Mr.  Lujan,  of 
New  Mexico;  Mr.  Lukens.  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii;  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan;  Mr.  Meskill,  of  Connecti- 
cut; Mr.  Ottinger,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Pickle,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Pucinski,  of  Illi- 
nois: Mr.  Riegle,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Sand- 
man, of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Saylor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  TiERNAN,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Mr.  Vigorito,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Waldie,  of  California;  Mr.  Wolff,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  Zion,  of  Indiana. 


WE  NEED  A  TOP-LEVEL  COUNCIL 
OF  CONSERVATION  ADVISERS 
AND  A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
H.R.  3114,  a  bill  to  coordinate  the  Na- 
tion's conservation  and  ecological  activ- 
ities by  setting  up  a  top-level  Council 
of  Consen'ation  Advisers,  and  a  Joint 
Congressional  Conservation  Committee. 

Our  total  conservation  effort  is  being 
severely  hampered  by  fragmentation,  by 
a  lack  of  coordination  and  communica- 
tion. Our  right  hand  literally  does  not 
know  what  our  left  hand  is  doing.  Ex- 
perts there  are  aplenty.  But  there  is  no 
one  to  bring  together  the  thinking  of 
the  forest  experts,  the  wildlife  experts, 
the  soil  experts,  the  water  and  wetland 
experts,  the  air  pollution  experts,  the 
peculation  experts. 

The  executive  branch  alone  includes 
a  seemingly  infinite  number  of  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  offices,  councils,  and  ad- 
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mlnlBtratiozu  which  lay  claim  to  some 
Mpect  of  our  conservation  program. 

Federal  agencies  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses. While  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture pays  farmers  to  drain  their  wet- 
lands, the  Departmeot  of  Interior  pays 
fanners  to  reflood  tttelr  wetlands. 

Too  often  reports  are  written  calling 
our  attention  to  an  unobserved  crisis, 
and  then  gather  dusi  on  the  shelves  be- 
cause no  one  follow!  through — as  with 
the  alarming  report  «n  the  Nation's  for- 
ests 7  years  ago. 

Too  often  a  myriftd  of  ofQcials  work 
on  the  same  conservaftion  problem — with 
no  one  doing  the  coordinating — as  with 
the  27  different  agencies  that  deal  with 
some  aspect  of  water  and  water  research. 

Too  often  our  regijons  wither  and  die 
because  we  pay  insufQcient  attention  to 
their  ecology  and  their  economy — as 
with  the  gutted  co»l  mines  of  Appa- 
lachia,  the  cutover  forests  of  the  north- 
em  Great  Lakes  arefi.  and  the  overcul- 
tlvated  Dxist  Bowl  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Congress,  not  to  be  outdone,  has  dls- 
trlbxited  it&.share  of  the  environmental 
effort  amcaig  its  Comdnittees  on  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Science,  and  Astronautics, 
Commerce,  Govemmfent  Operations,  De- 
fense, and  Public  Works. 

The  problem  of  friagmentation  Is  not 
confined  to  conservation  and  environ- 
mental studies.  Ther^  used  to  be  similar 
diffusi(Xi  and  lack  6t  planning  in  the 
fields  of  economics  and  atomic  energy. 

Then,  a  generatioi  ago,  Congress  set 
up  the  three-man  Cbuncll  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  flve-man  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Like  their  congres- 
sional counterparts— ^•the  Joint  Commit- 
tees on  Economics  ai|d  Atomic  Energy — 
the  groups  serve  th«  essential  fimctlon 
of  pulling  together  total  effort  in  their 
fields. 

The  problems  we  I  face  in  organizing 
our  environmental  quality  effort  today 
are  very  similar  to  tjiose  we  confronted 
20  years  ago  in  detejmining  the  respon- 
sibilities for  the  development  and  con- 
trol of  the  economy  l  and  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. 

If  we  are  going  t|)  make  progress  in 
improving  the  qualiity  of  our  environ- 
ment, we  must  unify  our  total  effort.  We 
must  set  up  a  permanent  mechanism  to 
study  and  plan  and  guide  us  in  our  ap- 
proach to  our  resources  of  soil,  water, 
air,  wildlife,  forests,,  £ind  open  space. 

The  bill  is  designfed  to  make  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  America's  conserva- 
tion vacuum.  | 

First,  it  sets  up  k  high-level,  three- 
man  Council  of  Conservation  Advisers.  It 
would  have  the  jobjof  pulling  together 
all  the  oonservatiop  activities  of  the 
Federal  Govemmeni  It  would  be  both 
guide  and  watchdogj  pointing  the  direc- 
tion for  conservation  policy  and  calling 
to  account  those  agencies  that  stray 
from  the  path. 

Its  members  woul4  have  staggered  6- 
year  terms,  rather  ftian  serving  at  the 
President's  pleasure,;  as  members  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  do.  The 
members  of  the  Codunlssion  need  to  be 
insulated  from  Presidential  pressure  so 
they  can  speak  up  if  they  feel  they 
must — if,  for  example  they  believe  the 
President  is  not  following  through  on 
the  fight  against  mteT  pollution.  The 


Commissioners  would  be  big  men  trained 
by  experience  and  accomplishment  in 
conservation  and  in  the  biological  and 
ecological  fields — the  best  men  we  can 
get. 

Each  January  the  Commission  would 
issue  a  report  to  the  President  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  on  the  state  of  our 
environment  including  the  pollution  of 
soil,  air,  and  water,  the  preservation  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  forest  and  vegetation, 
and  open  siiace.  The  Commission  would 
review  all  activities — Federal,  State,  and 
local,  public  and  private — designed  to 
improve  our  environment,  suid  make 
recommendations  for  whatever  action  is 
needed  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  Senate- 
House  Joint  Conservation  Committee 
modeled  after  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. It  would  be  composed  of  leading 
conservatibnists  in  the  Congress,  eight 
from  each  body.  The  duties  of  the  Joint 
Conservation  Committee  would  be  to 
review  the  aimual  report  of  the  con- 
servation advisers  and  to  recommend 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  neces- 
sary action  to  achieve  our  environmental 
goals.  Congress  needs  its  own  organ  to 
achieve  an  overall  coordinated  approach 
to  conservation. 

In  preparing  the  bill,  I  have  had  the 
help  of  scores  of  the  Nation's  leading 
conservationists  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations. I  intend  shortly  to  include 
excerpts  from  their  observations  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  HSt.  3114  foUows: 

as..  3114 
A  bill  to  coordinate  national  conservation 
policy  by  establishing  a  Council  of  Con- 
servation Advisers,  and  for  other  purposes 

SHORT    TITLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Conservation  Advisers  Act  of  1969". 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  industry,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  conservationists,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  private  property  owners,  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  including  coordi- 
nation, cooperation,  apd  utilization  of  all 
its  plans,  functions,  and  facilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  en- 
vironment in  our  Nation  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  of  conservmg  our  natural  re- 
sources, including  soil,  air,  water,  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreational  and  natural  areas, 
forest  and  vegetation,  to  meet  the  social, 
ecological,  and  economic  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

COUNCIL    or    CONSERVATION    ADVISERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Council 
of  Conservation  Advisers  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except 
that  the  terms  of  the  first  members  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  six  years.  Each  member 
shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  train- 
ing, experience,  and  attainments  in  the  bio- 
logical and  ecological  fields.  Is  exceptionally 
qualified  to  create,  analyze,  and  Interpret 
poUciee  affecting  natural  resources  and  the 
environment,  to  appraise  programs  and  ac- 


tivities of  the  Ctovemment  in  light  of  the 
policy  declared  in  section  2,  and  to  formu- 
late and  recommend  national  policy  to  pro- 
mote conservation,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  Improvement 
of  the  human  environment.  Each  member 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$ per  annum.  The  I»resident  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as 
Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman,  who 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman.  Each  member  of  the  Council,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman,  shall  have  equal  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  all  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Council,  shall  have  full 
access  to  all  information  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of ,  his  duties  or  responsibilities, 
and  shall  have  one  vote.  The  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Council  shall  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  shall  also  Include  dissenting  views, 
If  any. 

(b)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  ite  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  experts  and  consultants 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
its  functions  under  this  Act,  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation,  the 
conservation  report  required  by  section  3. 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation concerning  natural  resource  con- 
servation and  development  and  environmen- 
tal quality  trends,  both  current  and  prospec- 
tive, to  analyze  and  Interpret  such  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  conditions  and  trends  are  Interfering,  or 
are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement 
of  the  policy  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 
and  compile  and  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  studies  relating  to  such  devel- 
opments and  trends: 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  are  con- 
tributing, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
not  contributing,  to  the  achievement  of  such 
policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  respect 
thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  national  policies  to 
foster  and  promote  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  the  natural  resoxirces 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  maintain  and  Improve 
the  worldwide  environment  to  meet  social, 
ecological,  and  economic  requirements,  in- 
cluding recreational,  wildlife,  and  scenic  val- 
ues, having  in  mind  population  pressures. 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  Federal  resource  policy 
and  legislation  as  the  President  or  Congress 
may  request. 

(d)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
conservationists.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and 
Information  (Including  statistical  informa- 
tion) of  other  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expenses  may  be 
avoided. 

(e)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
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THE  CONSOtVATlON  REPOET 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Council  sball  transmit  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
not  later  than  January  20  of  each  ye&r  (com- 
mencing with  the  year  beginning  after  the 
date  al  enactment  of  this  Act)  a  report  (here- 
inafter called  the  conservation  report)  set- 
ting forth  (1)  the  condition  of  the  environ- 
ment and  of  natural  resources,  including  aoil, 
air,  water,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational  and 
natural  areas,  forest  and  vegetation;  (2)  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  trends  In  environmental 
quality  and  in  management  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  avail- 
able natural  resources  for  fulfilling  human 
and  economic  reqxdrements  of  the  Nation  in 
the  light  of  expected  population  pressures; 
(4)  a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  local 
governments,  and  nongovernmental  entitles 
and  Individuals,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  effect  on  the  environment  and  on 
the  conservation,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources;  (5)  a  progrwn  for 
carrying  out  the  policy  declared  in  section 
2,  together  with  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation. In  the  preptaration  of  such  annual 
reports,  the  Council  may  submit  major 
assessments  or  reassessments  of  the  supply- 
demand  situations  on  individual  resources 
at  appropriate  Intervals.  *■ 

(b)  The  Council  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congrcbs  repKjrts  supplemen- 
tary to  the  conservation  report,  each  of  which 
shall  inclxjde  supplementary  or  revised  rec- 
ommendations to  achieve  the  policy  declared 
In  section  2. 

The  conservation  report  and  all  supple- 
mentary reporte  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, be  referred  to  the  Joint  Conservation 
Committee  created  by  section  5. 

JOINT    CONSERVATION    COMMXTTEE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Jcdnt 
Conservation  Committee  to  be  composed  of 
eight  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  F>resident  of  the  Senate,  and 
eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  appointed  by  the  SpecUcer  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentattves.  In  each  case,  the 
majority  party  shall  be  represented  by  five 
Members  and  the  minority  party  shall  be 
represented  by  three  Members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  conservation  report; 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams in  order  to  further  the  policy  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  conservation  report,  no  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  (commencing  with  the 
year  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  to 
file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  containing  its  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  main  recommendations  made  by  the 
Council  in  the  conservation  report,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  make  such  other  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  Joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advis- 
able, and.  within  the  limitations  of  Its  appro- 
priations, the  Joint  committee  is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experta,  consultante,  technicians,  and  cleri- 


cal and  stenographic  assistant*,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
eacpendlt\ir«8,  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable. Tbe  joint  committee  la  authorized  to 
utilize  the  service,  information,  and  facilities 
of  the  departments  and  establishments  of  the 
Government,  and  also  of  private  research 
agencies. 

(3)  To  enable  the  Joint  committee  to  ex- 
ercise Ite  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roth  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kyl)  , 
for  30  minutes,  on  January  16;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Retjss,  for  30  minutes  today  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gaydos)  ,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PYooD,  for  1  hour  on  January  29 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gaydos)  ,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  M«nbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  QtriLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaydos)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahoh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MooRHEAo  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  ScHEtJER  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Udall  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1M9,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
[Introduced  and  referred  January  13,  J969\ 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  on  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  19«8  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-S);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  lllustratlonB. 

learA  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to 
exportation  of  tobacco  plante  and  seed,  naval 
stores,  and  wool;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

193.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  involving  the  operating  fund  of 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

194.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Department  ot  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing December  31,  1968.  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

195.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  life  imprisonment  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum criminal  penalty  for  certain  offenses,  to 
Increase  the  criminal  penalties  for  unau- 
thorised diversion  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  related  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Secretery  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of 
the  exchange  steblUzatlon  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

197.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  of  the 
Chesajjeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  company  for  the  year  1963,  pursuant  to 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

198.  A  lett«-  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  Federal  Government 
recognition  of,  and  p>articipation  in,  Inter- 
national exp>osltlons  p>rop>OBed  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

199.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretery 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  2lEt  rep>ort  on  the  Battle 
Act,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

200.  A  letter  from  the  Asslstent  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  report  of  foreign  excess 
property  disposed  of  during  fiscal  year  1968 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  404(di, 
Public  Law  81-152;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

201.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Stetes,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  use  of  the  second-phase  method  of  con- 
tracting— a  method  that  does  not  encourage 
maximum  price  competition.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

202.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  biennial  re- 
port on  continuing  studies  of  the  quality  at 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  105,  76  Stat.  96, 
and  76  Stet.  102;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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303.  A  lett«r  from  tie  clerk.  Indian  Claims 
CommlBsion,  traiumltilng  repmrts  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  jflnally  concluded  on 
docket  361-A.  The  MuJtni  Tribe  of  OklahoTna. 
et  al..  petitioners,  v.  [The  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  bursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  21  k>f  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  (25  UlS.C.  70t) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  an(l  Insular  Affairs. 

204  A  letter  from  <he  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a] draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  tlje  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  make  sF>eclBl  studies  to  provide 
services,  and  to  engage  in  Joint  projects, 
and  for  other  purpoaies;  to  th.:;  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Poiielgn  Commerce. 

206.  A  letter  from  tHe  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnisltratlon.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglBlatlon  to  repeal  Pub- 
lic Law  88-S15:  to  th*  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cotnmerce. 

20«.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  covering  em- 
ployee claims  of  the  Department  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Personnel  an|d  Civilian  Employees- 
Claims  Act  of  1964  (!79  Stat.  789);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judjclary. 

207.  A  letter  from  tHe  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
and  "reconlmendatlon  concerning  the  claim 
of  H&iry  B.T3oolr>y  agaflnst  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  45  Stat.  413 
(31  U.S.C.  236):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

208.  A  letter  from  tfte  Chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Selene^.  EInglneering  and  Re- 
sources, transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  8»-454  (4-  Doc  No.  91-42):  to 
the  Committee  on  Verchant  Marine  and 
Plsheries  and  ordere<l  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations.  { 

209.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  anc|  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  |On  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional poeitions  f^r  the  calendar  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  th«  provisions  of  section 
3104(c)  of  title  6.  Utiited  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  foBi  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

210.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  report  with  respect  to  the 
proceedings  institutedi  before  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Bofcrd  dxirlng  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provision*  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  oi  1950,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Up-American  Activities. 

211.  A  letter  from]  the  Chairman.  Sub- 
versive Activities  Coqtrol  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  progr^  made  In  conducting 
hearings,  pursuant  toi  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13(1)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  as  added  bjt  section  9(b),  Public 
Law  90-237;  to  thw  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.     I 

212.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration!  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  cede  to  the  State 
of  Montana  concurrent  Jiirlsdictlon  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans"  Administration  center. 
Port  Harrison.  Mont.  I  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affaire 

213  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
le«;lslation  to  extend  tor  a  temporary  period 
the  existing  provtslotts  of  law  relating  to 
the  duty-free  entry  (Jf  gifts,  not  exceeding 
950  In  retail  value,  trom  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  servln^i  in  combat  zones;  to 
the  Committee  on  W^ys  and  Means. 

214.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  52d  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to 
the  proTlslons  of  section  333  of  the  TarUf 
Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR : 

H.R.  3045.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 

Pood.  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  to  Include  a 

definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 

purp>c«es:    to    the   Committee   on   Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce.  

H.R.  3046.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  1^.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  3047.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ml.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  3048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himeelf.    Mr. 

Edmondson,  Mr.  Eshlkman.  Mr.  Dul- 

SKi.     Mr.     Satlor.     Mr.     McDonaU), 

of  Michigan,  Mr.  VlGoarro,  Mr.  Ln- 

JAN,   Mr.   Halct,   Mr.   Hunoatk,   Mr. 

ZiON,    Bir.    Dkrwinski,    Mr.    Wolft, 

Mr.    Ptn.TON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

MxsKnj.,  Mr.  LtnuNS,  tSx.  Sandman, 

Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    Cowger,    Mr. 

Fulton    of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Riegle, 

and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 

H.R.  3049.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 

for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 

hard-core  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Cahill    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MacCbegor.  Mr.  Meskh.t..  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  and  Mr.  Biestkb)  : 
H.R.  3050.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  visa 
numbers   remaining   unissued    on   June   30, 
1968,  available  for  immigrants  from  certain 
foreign  countries:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  3051.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  3062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  3053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  pxirposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  3054.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  amending  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  facilities  used  In  the  harvesting  and 
processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products  for 
commercial  purposes,  for  the  Inspection  of 
fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  cooperation 
with  States  In  the  regulation  of  intrastate 
commerce  with  respect  to  State  fish  inspec- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3056.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3056.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  establish  regu- 
lations prohibiting  certain  broadcasting  of 


advertising  of  cigarettes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

HJl.  3057.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  all  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlsslon  relating  to  the  allocation  of  fre- 
quencies for  telecommunications;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3058.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  transfer 
its  functl(xis  to  a  new  Federal  Broadcast 
Commission,  Telecommunications  Common 
Carrier  Commission,  and  Telecommunica- 
tions Resources  Authority  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3069.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  allocation  of  fre- 
quencies for  telecommunications  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  an  allocation  system 
to  achieve  the  maximum  use  of  the  frequen- 
cies for  such  communications:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Mr.  DINGELL   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  3060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  encourage 
Investment  in  the  independent  American 
Great  Lakes  merchant  marine  by  providing 
a  program  of  assistance  In  the  construction 
of  vessels,  to  correct  inequities,  to  stimulate 
the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 

H.R.  3061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  encourage  persons  who 
are  primarily  committed  to  broadcasting  and 
who  have  established  Interests  In  particular 
market  areas  to  acquire  station  licenses  and 
permits:  to  protect  the  public  domain  by 
insuring  that  such  licenses  and  permits  will 
be  granted  to  persons  pledged  to  carry  out 
their  fiduciary  responsibilities  to  the  public 
and  serve  Its  best  Interest;  and  to  prevent 
this  free  privilege  from  being  abused  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  spectrum  profiteering;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  3062.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  additional  pension  to  the  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  die  whUe  suffering  from  a  service- 
connected  disability:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs. 

H.R.  3063.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  aid  and  attendance  benefits  to  certain 
totally  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3064.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  aid  and  attendance  allowance 
to  certain  seriously  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3065.  A  bill  to  amend  section  415  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  standardize 
the  computation  of  income  of  dependent 
parents;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3066.  A  bin  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation payments  to  widows  with  one  or  more 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3067.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  base  on 
which  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation for  widows  is  computed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Veterans'    Affairs. 

H.R.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
period  of  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from 
7  to  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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H.R.  3069.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
5-year  presxunptlve  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  malignant  tumors  (cancer)  which 
develop  within  5  years  from  the  date  of  sep- 
aration from  active  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  to 
widows  In  need  of  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

H.R.  3071.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  enable  certain  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  veterans  to  receive  the 
full  rate  of  disability  compensation  payable 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  and  also 
a  proportionate  amount  of  disability  pen- 
sion under  a  sp>eclfied  formula,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  3072.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  criteria 
governing  the  grant  of  assistance  toward  the 
purchase  of  specially  equipped  automobiles 
for  certain  veterans  disabled  as  the  result 
of  service  during  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3073.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  In  the 
case  of  veterans  suffering  from  Parkinson's 
disease  developing  a  10  percent  degree  of  dis- 
ability within  7  years  from  the  date  of  dis- 
charge or  release:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

,  H.R.  3074.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3075.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  full 
wartime  benefits  for  extra-hazardous  duty; 
to  the  Committe^Dn  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3076.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity of  50  percentum;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3077.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  amounts 
Inherited  from  bank  accounts  Jointly  or  sepa- 
rately owned  shall  not  count  as  Income  for 
death  or  disability  pension  or  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
fi-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  a  chronic  disease  becoming  manifest 
to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or  more  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  separation  from  serv- 
ice of  certain  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3079.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410(a) 
Of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  pajrment  of  dejjendency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  to  certain  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans  who  were  rated  100  percent  disabled 
by  reason  of  service-connected  disabilities  for 
20  or  more  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3080.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
with  disability  rated  less  than  50  percent 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3081.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  the  psychoses  which  develop  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from  ac- 
tive service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  3082.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1901(a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  cer- 
tain veterans  of  World  War  I  eligible  for  the 
automobile  assistance  allowance  provided  for 
certain  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 


Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3083.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  statutory  rates 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  3084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  outdoor  and  Indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3085.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203(a)  (7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
permit  refugees  to  qualify  for  a  conditional 
entry  under  that  section  without  first  moving 
to  a  non-Communist  or  non-Communlst- 
domlnated  country:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3086  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3087  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Government:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3088  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD; 
H.R.  3089.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unau- 
thorized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  3090.  A  bin  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Buy  American  Act,"  to  require  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  of  U.S.  naval 
vessels  In  shipyards  In  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  3091.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3092.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on   Education   and   Labor. 

H.R.  3093.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  prohibition  on  the  Importation  of  cer- 
tain fur  skins;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3094.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
on  the  importation  of  certain  fur  skins;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  3095.  A   bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  correc- 
tion of  Inequities  respecting  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  Individuals  who  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3096.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment  Ox   a   member  of   an   armed  force  ,to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  6U<5h 
member   died   while   serving   In   the   Armed 
Forces   In   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 
H.R.  3097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 


2,  1954,  relating  to  office  space  In  the  districts 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  3098.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced-rate 
transportation  for  certain  additional  persons 
on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3100.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  a 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  on  program 
analysis  and  evaluation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.R.  3101.  A  bUl  to  provide  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  children  of  civnian 
employees  of  the  United  States  killed  abroad 
as  a  result  of  armed  hostilities  or  civil  dis- 
order; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HR.  3102.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3103.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job-training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  3105.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  firmen  not  employed  by  the  United  States 
killed  or  injured  while  fighting  fires  on  Fed- 
eral property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for  himself. 
Mr.    CoNVERS.    Mr.    Donohue.    and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California)  : 
H.R.  3106.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  administrative  procedure;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  3107.  A  bin  to  officially  designate  the 
Totten  Trail  pumping  station;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  3108.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2304  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
anyone  contracting  with  the  United  States 
under  that  section  to  certify  that  the  con- 
tract price  does  not  exceed  the  highest  price, 
per   unit    basis,   of    that   contractor   to   any 
other  purchaser  similarly  situated,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  3109.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  3110.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for    totally    disabled    local    firemen    or   sur. 
vlvors    of    local    firemen    killed    or   disabled 
while  performing  their  duties  in  an  area  of 
civil  disorder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  iClURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  3111.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United   States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  3112.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  to  set  certain  stand- 
ards for  the  comfort,  safety,  and  convenience 
of  railroad  passengers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  3113.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
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Act  ot  1066;  to  tbe  CommlttM  on  Education 


By  liCr.  RKOaa: 

HA.  3114.    A    blU    to   coordinate   national 
conaerratlon  policy  by  erUbUsblng  a  Coun- 
cil of  Conaervatlon  Advlaers,  and  for  otta«r 
purpoM*;  to  tb«  C<imxnltt«e  on  Rules. 
By  ICr.  ROTBiAL: 

HJl.  3115.  A  Mil  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
214  In  order  to  UOerallze   ttie  payment  of 
death  gratuities  un4er  section  3  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKXq: 

HJL3118.  A  bill  tb  amend  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  perrftlt  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

HJl.  3117.  A  blU  tD  authorlM  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Indian  Peace  Treaty  site  as  a  national 
historic  landmark,  a»id  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.B.  3118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  bomesteadlng.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

TTTt  agijj).  A  bill  ^  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
Ualt«d  9titte«  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  ot  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TBAO^  of  California: 

HJl.  3130.  A  bill  to  prohibit  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  develi>pment  In  certain  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  14nds  lying  off  the  coast  of 
CaUfomla;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3121.  A  bin  I  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Coi^imlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3122.  A  bUi:  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Co^itroi  Act  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  water  by  <)11,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  tor  thei  removal  of  oil  discharged 
into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TKAGtTE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  3123.  A  bin  t»  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  certain  adjustments  in 
lands  or  interests  therein  acqxilred  In  con- 
nection with  the  >Javarro  Mills  Reservoir, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TKAOtTE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  3134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  sarvlces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3125.  A  bill  tb  revise  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
recoupment  of  dlsaplllty  severance  pay  un- 
der certain  condltleiis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3126.  A  bill  tb  provide  that  compensa- 
tion received  by  an  [individual  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnlstratlpn  for  service-connected 
disability  shall  not  pe  talKen  Into  account  as 
Income  so  as  to  prevent  his  occupancy  of 
Oovernment-spons(|red  boxislng  (or  so  as  to 
Increase  the  rent  \<hlch  he  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  payj) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  3127.  A  bill  ixo  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  regular  offi- 
cers of  the  Armed  forces  who  are  retired  for 
physical  disability  ^om  the  provisions  of  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  (JvU  Service. 

H.R.  3128.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Incvease  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funefal  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affaln. 

HJl.  3129.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  e8tai>llsh  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  stnd  to  prescribe  Its  Jiulsdlctlon  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


HJl.  3130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unitwl 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  fvtmlsh  medical 
services  for  non-servlce-connacted  disability 
to  any  wsur  veteran  who  has  total  disability 
from  a  service-connected  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3131.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with 
a  permanent  and  total  service- connected  dis- 
ability due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity  to  acquire 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
are  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  receive  compensation  concurrently 
with  retired  pay,  without  deduction  from 
either;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  3133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  mustertng- 
out  paypients  for  military  service  after  Au- 
guBt  5.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  3134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3135.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  study  of 
landslides  and  flood  control  In  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  3136.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  served  not  less  than  30  years  on  active 
duty,  or  who  were  retired  for  disability  In 
excess  of  50  percent,  shall  be  considered  to 
have  died  service-connected  deaths;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  In  certain  air- 
tight containers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJl.  3138.  A  bill  relaOng  to  the  reserve  for 
bad  debts  for  Income  tax  purposes  In  the 
case  of  banks;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Kktth)  : 
HJl.  3139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  groundflsh  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  imported  during 
1963  and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear   program   of   the   United   States;    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  "National  UNICEF  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Ree.  231.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  14th  day  of  March  of  each  year  as  "Albert 
Einstein  Memorial  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  233.  Joint  resolution  designating 
tbe  fourth  Sunday   in   Septeml>er  of  each 


year  as  "Interfaith  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  15  of  ecu;h  year  as  "Martin  Luther 
King  Dajr":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Ree.  2S5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  25  of  each  year  as  "Puerto  Rican  Day  in 
the  United  States  of  America":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GARMATZ: 
H.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  August  1  through  August  7  as 
"National  Clown  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  237.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith   and  Amelia  Earhart; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its  territorial  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  transfer  certain 
documents  to  the  Hall  of  Records  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Ree.  240.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Frasxk,  Mr.  Vakik,  and  Mr.  Watts)  : 
H.J.  Res.  241.  Joint    resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.J.  Res.  242.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  service  of 
Judges  on  tbe  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.J.  Ree.  343.  Joint  resolution  in  opposition 
to   vesting  title   to  the   ocean   floor  in   the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  244.    Joint    resolution    amending 
section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  prosecutions  for  war  crimes  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Frasbb,  Mr.  Vanik,  and  Mr.  Watts)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  cre- 
ating   a    Joint    Committee    To    Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  117.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  exi>enses  of  the  investigations  authorized 
by  House  Resolution  21;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.  Res.  119.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Conventions  on 
Genocide.  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation;   to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.  Res.  120.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  121.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
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of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoNTX.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Fxaszk.  Mr.  Vanik.  and  Mr.  Watts)  : 
H.  Res.  122.    Resolution    creating    a   select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  an  in- 
depth  investigation  of  crime  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  forthwith  rescind  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (32  PR.  2886) 
which  became  effective  on  February  17.  1967. 
and  restricts  eligibility  for  burial  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  3140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vu  Lu 
Uyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Men  Chi;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  En- 
riqueta  Gutierrez  Taboy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
H.R.  3143.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Leda 
Morassutti;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ARENDS : 
H.R.  3144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Nan 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  3145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Perrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serafln 
Esplnola  da  Velga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Correla  de  Quadros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Picclulro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  3149.   A   bin   to   provide   for   the   free 
entry  of  musical  Instruments  for  the  Mid- 
shipmen Drum  and   Bugle  Corps  of  Bronx, 
N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  3150.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Pardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  3151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dolores 
Lahoz  Maestro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
R.  Gochangco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3153.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jal  Duck 
Too;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  3154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Martini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  3155.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gustavo 
Genovese.  his  wife.  Marlanna  Geuovese,  and 
their  children.  Slmone   Genovese.  Salvatore 
Genovese.    and    Caterlna    Genovese;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
HJl.  3156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gregorlo  T.  Mariano.  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  3157.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wesley  S.  DeVore;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HJl.  3158.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Olga 
Savaln;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3159.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of   Elsada 
Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3160.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MUlicent 
Bussel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Paul 
Erepmoc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3162.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Fortunee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genevieve 
Philip;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hooshang  Behroozl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 

H.R.  3165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  H. 
Loeffler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3166.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
s.inder  Zambeli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3167.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ryszard 
Stanlslaw  Obacz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  3168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Ton; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  3169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Minna  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  th» 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  3170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gee  Ping 
Tang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3171.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Violetta 
Styllanou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Pulgenclo  Hunter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Shlu-Chor  Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3175.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ErUnda 
S.  Calalang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3176.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vir- 
ginia Valenzula;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3177.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fllippo 
Carcione;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3178.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Narducci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ya-ching 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicituy. 

H.R.  3180.   A  bill   for  the   relief  of   Maria 
Petkova    and    Tatianna    Vangelova;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  3181.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Keun  Mo 
Yang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.R.  3182.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Albert  L. 
Chapman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  3183.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Gerber,  his  wife,  Mirjam  Caroline 
Stiel  Gerber,  and  their  daughter,  Monica 
Ruth  Gerber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

HJl.  3184.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Beatrice 
Dascil  Aquino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3185.  A  bin  for  the  reliet  of  Sister 
Anna  Maria  (Deanna  Tlrelll)  and  Sister  Mary 
Daniela  (Giuseppa  Pantucci);  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3186.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stavrulla 
Stathopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3187.  A  bin  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of 
Evsey  Brook  against  the  Government  of  Italy, 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  3188.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    C^io 
Johnny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  3189.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pasqualina  T.  Colavita  and  her  two  minor 


children,  Anna  Assunta  Colavita  and  Donate 
Antonio  Colavlth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Cavallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3191.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Oliver  Bermlngham;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Bologna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablo 
Costantlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Gonnella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3196.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Luongo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  3196.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stavroula 
Bonakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3197  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Nassif  Peghali;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Manlnos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatrlce 
Nleli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 

H.R  3200.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Cencl  Blanchlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  3201.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Romana  B.  Amazan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  3202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Avallone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3203. — A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yelana 
Youssephoghli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  3204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tonia 
Mary  Bevan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.    ROYBAL: 

H.R.  3205.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Perez  Cunanan;  'to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Carrasco-Villapudua;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lau- 
reana  Bernardlna  Cal  de  Rodriguez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
Guiang  Pabrlgar  and  Levi  D.  Fabrigar;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3209.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Juana  Plores-Rangel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dal  Bong 
Kang  and  Soon  HI  Kang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3211.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Adolfo 
J.  Torres;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  3212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Ok 
Ja;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3213.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Solomon  S.  Levadl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  3214.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Basil 
Roland  Duncan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SISK: 

H.R.  3215.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  Con- 
gressional Medals  of  Honor  to  astronauts 
Prank  Borman.  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr..  and 
William  A.  Anders;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  3216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milan 
Mlchal  Masaryk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WATKINS: 

HR.  3317.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Agoetlno 
Ananla;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  3318.  A  bill  ror  the  relief  of  Olullano 
Bsposlto  and  hU  Wite,  DehllA  Baposlto:  to 
the  Cominlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  SQ19.  A  bUl  (or  the  reUef  ot  Dr.  L«alo 
Tarnol;  to  tbe  Comnlttee  on  tbe  JudldAry. 
By  Mr.  WATfS: 

HJl.  3230.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Abdel 
R.  Sabet;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
BylCr.  WKICK£R: 

HJl.  3231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Belemmi.  to  the  Co^nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3233.  A  bUlI  for  the  reUef  of  Mara 
Dragobratovlc;  to  tne  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3223.  A  MU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Andre 
Elsnault:  to  tbe  Co^unlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.H.  3234.  A  bUl  i  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Giraldl  Pavretto;  Dp  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3235.  A  bill 
Garmston;  to  tbe 
ciary. 

H.R.  3226.  A  bill  llor  the  relief  of  loUnda  C. 
Masotta;  to  tbe  Co  nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ror  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judl- 


H  Jl.  3227.  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Michel- 
angelo Morelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perdl- 
nando  Panloda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3229.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  John 
Papadatoa;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glno 
PepoU;   to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3231.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  NlkoU 
Prorokovic;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3232.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  John. 
Vilma.  and  Petronella  Rlman;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vijay 
Vasantlal  Shah;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Tortorlcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3235.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Irene 
Zlssls:   to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compUance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  An  information  reqxilred  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  tbe 
Clerk  of  tbe  House  ot  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jolnUy, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  qviarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the    CONCRISSIONAI,   RXCOBD. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1968  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  In  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter 


-A.  An><;iO  Mali  time  Committee,  100  In- 
dhina  Avenue  NW  i  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $13,990.«(.     E.    (9)      $10,292.32. 

A.  Herbert  P.  illfrey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Wash!  ngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Riiral  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

^    (9)   $23. 


D.   (6)    $414.     E. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  (S9,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,   O.C. 

A.  American  Cl'U  Liberties  Union,  156 
Pifth  Avenue,  New  fork.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,900.12.     E.   (9)   $5,900.12. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $5.569.16J    E.   (9)   $5,569.16. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn 
Street,  IndlanapoUi.  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $8,382.51.     B.   (9)   $33,344.38. 

A.  American  Sodety  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 800  Federal  liar  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $2,625.28. 

A.  American  Taxpayers  Association,  326 
Pennsylvania  Bull  ling,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Vo:ation*l  Association,   1510 
H  Street  NW  .  WaslUngton,  DC. 
E. (9)  $750. 

A,  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Football  League,  One 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  And  trson,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc..  2511  West  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

A.  Robert  E.  AJisheles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp..  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $82.75. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  lOO  Indian*  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  I 

A.  Arnold  &  Po|ter,  1229  19th  Stns*  MW, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc  ,  One  Fast  57th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
D.   (6)    $12,500.01.     K.   (9)    $363.36. 

A.  Mac  AsbUl,  Jr..  1200  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson. 

B.  Tbe  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Office 
Building.  1155  15tb  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.00. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,888.02.     E.  (9)  $608.65. 

A.  Bell  &  HoweU.  7100  McCormlck  Road, 
Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
B.  (9)  $224. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Blake,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  James  R.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Sharp,  Partridge, 
Gants  &  Perkins,  1108  Idth  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Bloch.  Hall,  Hawkins  &  Owens,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  4348,  Macon,  Ga.  , 

B.  Burtz-Durham  Construction  Co.,  Inc., 
East  Point,  Ga. 

E.  (9)  $218.59. 

A.  Rev.  Eugene  L.  BoutlUer,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Campaign  for  Agrlculttiral  De- 
mocracy, 110  Maryland  Avenue  NB,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,327.51.     E.  (9)  $97.50. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Suite  325,  Pioneer 
Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Suite  325  Pioneer  Building,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America,  217  N.  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

A.  James   E.   Bryan.   President.  James  S. 


Bryan.  Inc.,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans  211  Bast  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,685.75. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1317  P  Street  NW.,  Suite 
706,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  RetaU  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Dr.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  1510  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1510 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $634.50     E.   (9)    $388.94. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Merchandising  Associa- 
tion, 400  Walker  Building,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute,  Inc.,  400 
Walker  Building,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union- 
Metal  Trades  Council,  APL-CIO,  P.O.  Box 
471,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.    (6)    $1,557.07.     E.    (9)    $265.25. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  Legislation  and 
Federal  Relations,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Legislation  and  Federal  Relations,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,145.01.     E.   (9)   $59.73. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  2tS  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)  $2,330.00. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1616  H  SUeet  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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A.  Donald  E.  Channtf,  1705  DeSales  Stoeet 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500.00.     B.    (9)    $50.00. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association  (Washing- 
ton office).  1750  Pennsylanvla  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $1.65. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     B.(9)  $7,628.71. 

A.  Paul    G.    Collins,    111    WestnUnstcr 
Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street.  Providence, 
R.L 

D.  (6)  $68.75. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue, 
Bond  Financing,  55  Libwty  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $10,810.     E.   (9)    $10,753.05. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

R  American  Dental  Assoclatioo,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,749.99. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronln,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Biilld- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  P.  Gibson-Darrison,  Jr.,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Perm  Central  Company,  230  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harry  J.  Donohue,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States 

D.  (6)  $1,908.     B.  (9)  $81.45. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $553.14. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  1820 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $102.     E.    (9)    $49.75. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,512.50.     E.   (9)   $1,605.33 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllch.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $516.25.     E.   (9)    $259.35. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
W.ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton,  1900  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $21.67. 

A.  Carl  Elliott  and  Mlcah  H.  Naftalln, 
1510  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750. 


A.  Elliott  ft  Naftalln,  1610  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bell  ft  HoweH,  7100  McCormlck  Boad, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Elliott  ft  Naftalln,  1610  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $760. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1165  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,292.25. 

A.  Mello  G.  Pish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (8)    $780.99.     B.   (9)    $38.41. 

A.  Prankim  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
1022  Transportation  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prlsby,  821  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)   $375.     E.    (9)  $686. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.    (9)   $179.99. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th   Street   NW.,  Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6)   $2,623.50.     E.   (9)    $83.43. 

A.  Royce  L.  Givens,  224  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Conference  of  Police 
Associations,  224  7th  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $5,207.99.     E.   (9)    $2,816.35. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Douglas  R.  Gordop,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  RetaU  FederaUon. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (9)    $464.37. 

A.  WllUam  G.  Grelf,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  630  5th  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  AssociaUon.  910  nth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Grlner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Anwrlcan  Federation  ot  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,465.27.     E.   (9)   $782J3. 

A.  H"yt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  APTr-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $127.01. 

A.  Randolph  M.  Hale,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 


tion, 1780  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Carlton  B.  Hamm,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Oeeanogmphy  Assoclatlcm,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)    $4,600.  ^ 

A.  Anthony  Haswell,  333  North  Michigan 
Avenne,  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni. 

A.  James  L.  Hatcher,  4222  Suitland  Road 
SE ,  Suitland,  Md. 

B.  None. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays.  280  Union  SUUon 
Building,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  801  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  " 

B.    (9)    $469.97. 

A.  M.  P.  HlckUn,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  607  Bankers 
Trust  Building.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $866.24. 

A.  Carey  W.  HUllard,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assocl.-i- 
tlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $414.      E.    (9)    $27. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle.  USMC  (Ret.) . 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Umted 
States,  Broadway  at  34th  Streets,  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

D.   (6)    $1,614.     E.    (9)    $111.05. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  400  Walker,  Building, 
734   15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  Walker  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1000  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
new,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architecte,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.  $2,560. 

A.  Charles  E.  Jackson,  1206  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,299.86. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1815  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)   $375.28. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James,  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Commute*  of  American  Steamship 
Unes,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  {9)   H*0.     E.   (9)   9*2.82. 


A.  Hugo  E.  Jobnso^,  600  BulUey  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron 
Bulkley  Building,  Cl4veland 


Ore    Association,    000 
,  Ohio. 


A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1105  Barr  BxUldlng.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  L.    Dean    Jones, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent 
America.    1110   Ring 
DC. 

E.   (0)   »47.62. 


1110    Ring    BiUldlng, 


Petroleum  Association  of 
Building.   Washington. 


A.  Mrs.  Prltz  R 
Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Congre^i 
ers.  700  North  Rush 

E.   (9)   $20.60. 


Eahn,  9202  Ponce  Place. 


A.  Eugene   Adams 
NW..  Washington,  D. 

B.  American  Retal. 


;s  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
1  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keattlng.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Wartrtngton.  D.( 

B.  Nati»Bal  Assocliition 
100  Indiana  Avenue 

D.  (6)   •3,125. 


of  Letter  Carriers. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Keeney.    1816   H   Street 
Federation. 


A.  John  A.  Klllldk.  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Fftckers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  jAvenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2250. 


\ 


A.  John  A.  KUU^k,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Ma^chusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $270.83. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle} 

B.  International  mper  Co.,  220  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.' 


A.  Oeorge  J   Knalf 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International 
Workers,  1200  15th 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $4.99998. 


1200  15th  Street  NW., 


Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
atreet  NW.,  Washington, 


Knobl  x;k 


A.  Keith  R 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American 
Ing,  Washington.  D 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  John  D.  Knode|t 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hvimble  Oil  & 
Box  2180,  Houston 

E.  (9)  $929.80. 


A.  Oeorge  W 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Grocery  Manuficturers 
205  East  42d  Street 


,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Mlni4g  Congress,  Ring  Bulld- 


,  Jr.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 

Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Tex. 


Ko<h,  205  East  42d  Street. 


of  America,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  H.  Kostmjayer,  50  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc  ,  50  East  42*d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  Ac  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association,  3,3- 
Chrome,  Muromach^,  Nlhonbashl,  Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $666.66.     S^ 


(9)  $1,000. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1533  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  Wwt  Slst  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1532  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Swiss  Union  of  Commerce  &  Industry, 
Gottfried  Keller-Strasse  7,  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. 

D.   (6)   $750.     B.   (9)   $1,992.39. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washingrton,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    («)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $153.57. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6) -$4,437.     E.   (9)    $179.25. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,842.51.     E.    (9)    $157.97. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Conunittee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  Sub- 
committee, Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
W<vshlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,437.50.     E.    (9)    $896.91. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $415.     E.    (9)    $108.56. 

A.  William  H.  McUn.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  J201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,700.      E.    (9)    $105.86. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,153.92.     E.   (9)    $271.20. 

A.  Rvifus  W.  Manderson.  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  William  P.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $665.     E.   (9)   $184.90. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $436.     E.   (9)    $39.93. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410;  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Sc  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO).  2800 
North  Sherldar  Road,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $4,615.     E.  (9)  $630. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American 
Association.  Inc. 
Ington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $2,950. 
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Apparel        Manvifacturers 
2000  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 


A.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  Sc  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller.  815  17th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  The  May- 
tag Co.,  Chicago  Brick  &  Iron  Co. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  V/ashington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $414.     E.    (9)    $2450. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  1736  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Box  311,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

E.  (9)    $284.60. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
39  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.   (9)    $2,183.54. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy  Jr..  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  Inter- 
national Union  of  America,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,925.     E.   (9)    $259.10. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  NafUUn.  Elliott  &  Naftalin. 
Suite  300,  1510  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corporation.  611  Madison  Of- 
fice Building,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6)  $750, 


A.  John  J.  Nangle,  811  Watergate  Office 
Building,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 30  W.  Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $775. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $12,815.38. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  211  E.  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,685.75. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $21,629.40.     E.  (9)  $19,168.75. 

<^ 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)    $538. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $521,697.53.     E.   (9)    $10,802.88. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 1922  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $2,002.63.     E.   (9)   $2,002.63. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Passen- 
gers. 333  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111. 

D.  (6)  $4,201.20. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
m.:  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  (9)  $13,323.66.    - 
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A.  Nattonal  Aaaoetatlon  at  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  a  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T4  ISM 
ConnectlCTrt  At«iu«  NW.,  Waahlngtoa.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $2,828.     E.  (9)  $2328. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Ins., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $318.47. 


A.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,758.91.     E.  (9)  $8,463.66. 

A.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $22,067.26. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $77,800.25.     E.  (9)  $2,764.96. 


A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,650.    E.  (9)  $1,714. 


A.  National  MulUple  Sclerosis  Society,  367 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y, 

B.  (9)  $866.35. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
1522  K  Street  NW..  No.  1120.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $31,138.60.     E.   (9)    $1,168.40. 

A.  National  Rural  EUectrlc  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,468.66. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $864.  E.  (9)  $9,968. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfrs.  and  Milk  Industry  Foundation.  1105 
Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tlie  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $44.35. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  David  J.  Pattlson,   1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $2,002.63.  E.   (9)    $2,002.63. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,800. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Cargill  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.  E.   (9)    $1,094.82. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Avenue 
M.  Lubbock.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $46,100.85.  E.  (9)  $1,350. 


A.  Potomac  Basin  Federation,  Route  No.  1, 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $186.     E.   (9)   $135.71. 


A.  William  I.  Powell.  1110  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Indcfpendent  Petroleum  Aasoelatloo  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washlncton. 
D.a 

E.  (0)  $18J»0. 

A.  Publlcom,  Inc..  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, tClnneapolls.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $780.57. 

A.  Mr.  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,600. 

A.  Regan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The    Farragut    Building.    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  The  Bermuda  Tourist  Board,  Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.     E.   (9)   $228.67. 

A.  Regan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
TTie    Farragut    Building,    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
1050.  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

D.   (6)   $900.     B.   (9)    $342.56. 

A.  Regan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The    Farragut    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc.. 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $141.10. 

A.  Regan  &  Mason,  900  17tU  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stlnson  Lumber  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $244.21. 

A,  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6816  Prestonshire, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associa- 
tion, 6816  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnee,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,409.80. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1965,  Annapolis,  Md. 
E.   (9)   $148.37. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  Post  Office  Box 
512.  Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  Post  Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $937.50.     E.  (9)  $760. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $42.03. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Bernlce  P.  Bishop  Es- 
tate. 519  Halekauwlla  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

E.  (9)    $48.50. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co..  Ltd., 
(N.Y.)  doing  business  as  Japan  Steel  Infor- 
mation Center,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $690.     E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 


of   Um  United   States,    1636   L  Stnet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $l,60a     B.  (9)  $64.88. 

A.  John  7.  Rolpb  m.  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Assoclatioc,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  903  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co , 
Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue,  Warren,  Pa. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $180.40. 

A.  William  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates,  1341  G 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America,  6310  N.  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Edward  J.  Schmuck.  1200  Farragut 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  1  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Hershel  Schooley.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $4,260.  E.   (9)  $2,495.99. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber.  1201  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $2,700.  E.   (9)  $129.49. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp.  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  F^ir  Merchants  Association, 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  NY, 

D.   (6)  $5,000.  E.   (9)  $3,007.82. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $575. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims.  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
S  c 

D.   (6)  $49.47.  E.   (9)  $47.11. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  1346 
Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,578.40.     E.    (9)    $2,392.64. 

A.  Willis  B.  Snell.  Esq.,  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  1  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  W.  Bsrron  Sorrell,  Etoq.,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111, 

D.   (6)    $2,026.     E.   (9)  $168.54. 
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A.  W,  Byron  Sorrell.  Esq  ,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Ayenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  R«cr»»tlonal  Vehicle  Institute,  3730  Des 
Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Pltlnes,  111. 

D.   (8)   •1,300.     K.    (9)    $30980. 

A.  Southwestern  Peaiiut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6818  Prestonshlrei  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.   (6)  (ISO 


A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr..  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Assiiclatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Lawrence  Spelser 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Civil 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 


1424  16th  Street  NW., 


liberties    Union,    156 
NY. 


A.  Roy    H.    Stanton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association 
of    the    United    States. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9 


A    Francis  W.  Stover. 
NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  TTeterAffll  of  Forel^ 
States.         •"■ 

D.    (6)    $4,600.     E.    (9 


A.  Philip  W.  Stroup«, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $450. 


A.  Barry  Sullivan.  6;|6  Washington  Build 
Ing,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National   Association 
bor  Contractors,  3900 
Baltimore,  Md. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E     (9 


A.  Robert    C.    Zlmmir,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,    Gottlieb,   Steen    Sc    Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Ave..  IfW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


1625    L    Street    NW., 


of  Home  Builders 
1625    L    Street   NW., 


$97  40 
200  Maryland  Avenue 
Wars  of  the  United 
)    $217.60 

1100  Ring  Building, 
-ongre's.  Ring  Build- 


of   River  &   Har- 
*lorth  Charles  Street, 

$240.40. 


Wright 


A.  Edward    E 
Avenue  NW..  Washington 

B.  United  Statea-Japii 
Connecticut  Avenue 

D.  ^6)  $50. 


NW 


1000    Connecticut 
,D.C. 
n  Trade  Council.  1000 
Washington,  D.C. 


-vffc 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  lOlS  Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Loe  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  Wlnter-Berger.  123  East  76th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Laurens  Williams.  Esq  .  1200  Farragut 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  ^ 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp..  1  Tower  Square, 
Hartford.  Conn. 

E.  (9)  $27.81. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will.  487  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  MetroiJoUtan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California.  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $1,628.07. 

A.  Donald  P.  White.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Don  White.  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association. 
Inc.,  3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.   (6)  $1,031.25.     E.  (9)  $63.15. 

A.  Western  Sta(,es  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc  ,  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $13,464. 

A.  Surrey.  Karasik.  Gould  &  Greene.  1116 
Woodward  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity. HE.  69th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  William  A.  Sutherland.  Esq..  Suther- 
land. Asbill  &  Brennan,  1200  Farragut  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp..  1  Tower  Square. 
Hartford.  Conn. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  Murchlson 
Drive.  Bxirlingame.  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $335.00.     E.   (9)   $50. 


A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactxirers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey.  1706  DeSales  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $360.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation.  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  W.  Lloyd 
Tupling.  235  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE:, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $203.50.     B.   (9)    $1,205.69. 

A.  W.  Lloyd  Tupling,  235  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Trustees  for  Conservation.  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,583.35.     E.   (9)   $199. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson.  Assistant  Director,  Gov- 
ernment Relations. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $347.20.     E.   (9)    $168.96. 

A.  United  Business  Schools  Association. 
Suite  505.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  Suite  300, 
1510  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $750. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $688.26.     E.    (9)    $688.26. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  USA,  Inc.,  40 
O  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Merrill  A.  Watson.  342  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $250.00.     E.   (9)    $250.00. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California.  Post  OfBce  Box  512.  Fresno,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $7,219.95.     E.   (9)    $2,695.20. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  rollowlng  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1968: 
(Note  —The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
PiL«  Onb  Copt  Wtih  the  Secrttart  op  thk  Sknatb  and  Pn.*  Two  Coras  WrrH  the  Clesk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PlW^CE  AN  "X"  BELOV?  the  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  PlOURE  IN  THE  BOX   AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW : 

•■Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  TO  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report-  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flimre  PUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered 'as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


QUARTER 


1st      2d       3d      4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrml.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  ReporU  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation*  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  £ind  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginnibg  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  niimbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  caise  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


APPIDAVrr 

(CMnltted  In  printing) 

PAGE  1< 
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Nora  OM  Imc  "I ." — (a)  In  Oeneral.  The  term  "contribution"  tncludee  anifthing  of  vtUue.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  usee 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  bj  such  organisation  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  wheth«'  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  303(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

( b)  l7  Tbis  Rxi>oaT  Is  FOB  AM  Emplotks. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  ttcxa  wblch  e]q>endl- 
tiires  are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  MeeetpU  of  BMrlne3i  Fimu  and  Individual*. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  oourae  of  operating  a  business  sot  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  H&ve  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipt*  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organisations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
piirpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  9uch  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  iininnB 
ments,  or  other  contt'ibutlons.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  la  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  othet  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organisations  may  a|iecify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  aiKl  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $600  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Ripoht  Is  roa  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  th>t  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Smplcyer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  It  U  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.    RaCXIPTS    (iNCLUDtNG    CONTRXBTTTIONS    AND   LOANS)  : 

Flu  In  every  bla^k.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Receipt*  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

a.  $ Otfts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

*.-» .  ... -Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.4 ._ Receipt^  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

6.  $ Receive4  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


6.  $ Total  f^  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5") 

7.  $ Receive<i  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


8.  $. 


-Total 
and 


am  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6" 


Loan*  Received 

"The  term  'contrlbuilon'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a). 
9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  $ Repaid  1p  others  during  this  Quarter 


=h 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors?  * 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through , 

$1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.T. 
$1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IlL 


19-.-) 


12.  $- 


''Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter 


$3,285.00     ToTAi. 


Note  on  Item  "E  '. — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expendltiire" — Section 
303(b)  of  the  Lobbyliig  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Rxpobt  Is  ros  an  Agent  or  Emflotee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  9")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 


E.  EzPENorrtrRxs  (Inoluding  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

FUl  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write 

Expenditure*  (other  tpan  loans) 
1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

a.  $ Wages,  Salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 


"None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


'—Sec.  302(b). 


"1") 

3.  • Otfts  orlcontributlons  made  diirlng  Quarter 


4.  $-. 


or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 


--Printed 

cost 

5.  $ Office  ovferhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telepho  ae  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  1  ood.  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  othe :  expenditures 


9.  $ -Total  f(  r  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  fiom  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditiire'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  dviring  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabiilatlon  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-16,8-16.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — ^Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4.160i)0 

PAOx  a 
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A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1016  20th 
Street NW.,  Washington, DC. 

A.  Francis  L.  Adams. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $330. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,792.85.     E.    (9)    $5,792.86. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  409,  ARB9  Bldg.,  525  School  Street  8W., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,217.90.     E.    (9)    $2,217.90. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  58(X),  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  R.  Ale,  Government  Relations, 
American  Life  Convention,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $256.13. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
565  North  Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,040.     E.    (9)    $1,401.17. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $41.25.     E.   (9)   $9.10. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen,  916  Nashville  Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  Merrill,  Armour, 
444    Shoreham    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $12.45. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American    Aniline    Products,    Inc., 
McLean  Boulevard,  Paterson,  N.J. 
E.  (9)  $2,015. 


25 


A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
Q  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  American  Bookkeeping  Federation, 
Mlnco.  Okla. 

D.  (6)    $3,016.14.     E.    (9)    $3,970.3«. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)$8, 141.51. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  $1,932.57.  E.  (9)  $1,932.67. 

A.  American  Committee  for  P^ags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  Nefr  York,  N.Y, 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $33,222.     E.    (9)    $33,222. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $39,484.32. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $11,499.98.     E.  (9)  $11,745.29. 


A.    American    Gas    Association, 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.     American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $12,478.62.     E.    (9)    $12,478.62. 

A.    American   Hotel   &   Motel   Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Humane  Association,  5351  S. 
Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 

E.  (0)  $1,500. 

A.   American   Industrial   Bankers   Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,650.     E.  (9)  $1,650. 

A.    American    Insurance    Association,    85 
J<*n  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $10,693.63.  E.  (9)   $10,593.63. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Aflfairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $861.39.  E.  (9)  $782.80. 

A.   American  Justice  Association,   Defense 
Highway,  Gambrllls,  Md. 
D.  (6)  $2.00.  E.  (9)  $2.00. 

A.  American  Landowners  Association.  Box 
294,  Route  No.  1,  Harpers  Perry,  West  Va. 
D.  (6)  $9.00.  E.  (9)  $31.59. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
"d.  (6)   $1,281.63.  E.  (9)   $37,936.33. 


A.    American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $808.48.  E.  (9)  $16.40. 

American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $15,288.14. 


A.  American   Merchant   Marine    Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $3,490.54. 

A.   American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
20   North   Wacker   Drive,    Chicago,   111. 
E.  (9)  $340. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.   (6)    $34,713.     E.   (9)    $5,250. 


A.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  OJ).,  4836  Broadway  NE., 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $3,380.87.     E.   (9)   $3,380.87. 


A.    American    Paper    Institute,    Inc.,    260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $7,575.     E.   (9)   $8,425. 

A.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $881.61. 

A.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $887.37. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association.  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $1,350.     E.    (9)    $900. 

A.  American  Taxpayers  Association.  326 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Tax  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion, 224  Ellington  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mas!;. 
D.   (6)   $6.71. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $10,290.06.     E.    (9)    $38,848.95. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $305. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,456.94.     E.    (9)    $3,456.94. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  TTie  National  Football  League,  One 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  F*lrst  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23d  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,072. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alabama  Rail- 
road Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,687.50.     E.    (9)    $35.68. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Association,  1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

E.  (9)    $314.31. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Wfishlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,025.     E.   (9)    $1,394. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  One  East  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $8,333.33.     E.   (9)    $22.94. 

A.  Mac  AsblU,  Jr.,  Esq.,  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  1  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $900. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Newark,  N.J. 
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A.  AsaocUtlon  of  American  PbyslcUiu  and 
Surgaona,  Inc^  230  north  Mlcliigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   •687.60.     %  (8)   $«87.50. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  M0 
Transportation  Bullying.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    •«,617.63.     K.    (9)    W.eiT.SS. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  atreet  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  T_ 

A.  Association  on  iapaneae  Textile  Imports, 
Inc..  561  Fifth  Aveniie.  New  Tork.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •2,000.     E.  19)  •a.OOO. 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors. Inc..  50  East  l42d  Street  North,  New 
York.  N.T.  i 

E.  (9)   •17,202.87.  i 

A.   Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1728  K 
Street  NW.,  Washlngjton,  D.C. 
B. (9)  •296.  j 

A.  The  Associatlot^of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  StaUon  BtiUding.  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  A.  T.' Atkinson,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.tS. 

B.  Conununicatlops  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  ^^ashlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    •4,166.56.    j 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic 
Republican  Indepefident  Voter  Education, 
2540  Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)   •10,007.25J    E.   (9)   •15.901.66. 

A.  AtlanUc  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)  •300. 

A.  Robert  L.  Auge^bUck,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $142.50.     t    (9)    $92.21. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  0  C. 

B.  American  Opt|>metrlc  Association,  care 
of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  4#36  Broadway  NE.,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  | 

D.  (6)  $800.     E. (•)  •301. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bider.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  p.C. 

B.  Association  ori  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  [Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  S.  BaerJ  1726  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association. 
1725  DeSales  Stree^  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $320. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwill.  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Wa^ngton,  p.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Su^ar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Paclflc  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Great  Notthem  Railway  Co..  St. 
Paul.  Minn.;  Chlcigo,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
Railroad  Co.,  Chlcako.  lU. 

E.  (9)  $282.09. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barfcella.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detrc^tJ  Mich. 

A.  John  Bamaip,  Jr.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  Yo^t.  N.T. 


A.  Bobert  C.  Barnard.  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  ECamllton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Compa- 
nies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  •132.60. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400-  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  •3.600. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmea,  3133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  •482.30.     E.  (9)   •350.04. 

A.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowlak,  3829  W  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans.  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Mr.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Roes  Bass  Associates,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1  East  67th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Roy  Battles,  917  Cafrtts  Building.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Dlta  Davis  Beard,  ITT  Building, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,260.     E.    (9)    $6,440. 

A.  Bebchlck.  Sher  &  Kushnlck,  919  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Saturn  Airways.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2426,  Oakland  International  Airport,  Oak- 
land, CaUf. 

K.  (9)   $273.91. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,770.     E.   (9)   $589.03. 

A.  James  P.  Bell.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.   (9)    $95.03. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 

A.  Reed  A.  Bensor^  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Berlack.  Israels  St  Llberman.  26  Broad- 
way, New  Tork,  N.Y. 


B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     K.  (0)   $6.30. 

A.  Helen  W.  Berthelot,  1916  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.   (9)   $4,171.82. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemUler,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •6,785.     B.   (9)  $343.70. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  6026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AKr-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  adney  W.  Bishop,  86  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  86 
John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $850.     E.    (9)    $433.89. 

A.  John  H.  Blvlna,  1101  17th  Stree*  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $690. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  RobertW.Blair,  Warren,  Pa. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $136. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Blake,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sharp.  Partridge,  Cants  &  Perkins,  1108 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,350. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12386,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,832.23. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross.  Diamond  &  Gor- 
don. 246  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  at 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $6,250.     E.  (9)   $164.43. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Compkany  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1629  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Taxpayers  Committee  To  End  For- 
eign Aid,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,060. 

A.  P,obert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

a  (0)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  •140.00. 
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A.  O.  St0wart  Boswell.  Sidle  840,  1130  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DO. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1601  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte. 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,149.99.     E.  (0)  •179.49. 

A.  Samuel  B.  Boyle,  438  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   •1,477.36.     E.   (9)   $618. 


A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett,  1  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  O  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brtnkley,  the  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1684  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $135.     E.   (9)   $16.60. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,101.60. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B*nal  B'rith, 
316  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $260. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  606  Third  Avenue,  New 
Tork,  NY. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $24,056.57.     E.   (9)   $24,056.57. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $98.87. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Aveniie  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries,  Inc,  3  Reactor 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan.  2000  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Publlo 
Accountants.  6M  FUth  Avenue,  New  Tork. 
N.T. 

D.  (6)  $54.71.    E.  (9)   •346.20. 
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A.  George   B.   BvA,   Jr,   Post   Offlee   Box 

13285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  13385,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  ISth 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  260  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.T. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  921  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)    •5,303.64.     B.    (9)    •425. 

A.  Mrs.  Margot  Burman,  100  7th  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
565  North  Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

E.  (9)  $201. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bum- 
ham  Chemical  Co,  133  Third  Street  SE, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $366.  E.  (9)  $355. 

A.  George  Bumham  IV,  1626  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  625  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $628.    E.  (9)   $413.55. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms.  Doyles- 
town,  Pa. 

A.  HolUs  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $76. 

A.  Herbert  H.  BuUer,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $319.94. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1106.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Company.  1801  Avenue 
of  the  Stars,  Suite  1110  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Charles  O.  CafTrey.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  840,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute Inc,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)  $760.20.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  at 
America,  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $915. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Room  610.  Sing 
Building,  1300  18th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C. 


B.  National   Cotton  OooneQ  of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12386,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)   $263.08. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFt-CIO,  Post  Office  Box 
471,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.   (6)    $1,996.90.     E.    (9)    $999.76. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating.  Room  505,  The  Farragut  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Conunlttee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3.  Eng- 
land. 

D.   (6)   $7,500.     E.  (9)   $216.41. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardoeo,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1621  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Philip  Carllp,  650  Fourth  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

B.  District  2.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $106.50. 

A.  PhlUp  Carllp,  675  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $1,420. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton.  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.  Suite  502,  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  Suite  502.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,917.    E.  (9)   $13855. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc  ,  8232  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detro't.  Mich. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) .  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,416.30.     E.    (9)    $384  21. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Casey.  919  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.  (trade  association) .  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  and  11  Broadway,  New 
Tork,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $2,875.    E.  (9)   $615.54. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley.  Room  1015  Shoreham 
Building,  15th  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association 
(Consultant),  Room  1015  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. 15th  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $49.40. 

A,  Francis  R.  Crawley.  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, 15th  and  H  Streets  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.  Inc..  Sh<M«- 
ham  BuUding,  15th  and  H  Streets  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $119.     B.  (9)   $314.01. 

A.    Central   Arizona   Project   Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
D.   (6)   $60,385.     E.   (9)   •5331. 
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A.  Ck>l.  Joseph  L.  Chabot,  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NX.,  Washlqgton,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.     I 

A.  Chamber  of  C^onunerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  IJBIS  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ' 

A.  Chapman,  DlBaile  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  BuUdJng.   Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game,  Pish, 
and  Conservation  C<)mmlssloner8,  5727  Blake 
Road,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)    »900.     E.    |9)    $460.63. 

A.  Chapman.  Dtfealle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  ciimmlttee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  9300  Wlltolre  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $24.93. 

A.  Chapman.  Dl$alle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Bulldl|ig,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Cofcunlttee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press,  38  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)   $1,260.     B.   (9)   $86.92. 


A.    Chapman,    Dl^alle 
Pennsymtnla  Bulldog 

S.  StKJtnneyer  & 
way.  New  York,  N.T 

D.    (6)    $585.     E.    <9)    $14.14. 


&    Friedman,    932 
Washington,  D.C. 
Arpe  Co.,  260  West  Broad- 


A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Retired     Office^ 
Street  NW.,  Washln 

D.   (6)   $1,625. 


A.  A.    H.    Chesser 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood 
E.    (9)    $200. 


<f 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlst^sen 
Avenue  NW.,  Washl^gtoi 

B.  American     Detital 
Pennsylvania     Aveque 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  The  Christian 
804  Penn  Avenue 
D.  (6)  $3,153.66. 


1  Chrlstia:  ison 


A.  Edwin 

B.  The  Farmers' 
eratlve  Union  of 
Union),  1575 
1012  14th  Street  NW 


Sherm  in 


Association,     1625     I 
ton,  D.C. 


400    First   Street   NW., 
Railroad  Trainmen. 


1750  Pennsylvania 
n.D.C. 

Association,      1750 
NW.,     Washington, 


Amendment  Movement, 
Atteburgh,  Pa. 
S.  (9)  $6,421.23. 


An  lerica 


educational  and  Co-Op- 
( National  Farmers 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Lowell  T.  Chr^Btlson,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D, 

B.  American  Optdmetrlc  Association,  care 
of  J.  C.  Tumblin,  p.D.,  4836  Broadway  NE., 
Knoxvtlle,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $186.25.     El  (9)  $142.37. 


A.  Albert  T.  Chuijch,  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D,  C 

B.  Committee     ol 
Unee,    1155    15th    ^reet 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    19)    $7.79. 


A.  Cigar     Manufa|cturers 
America.  Inc.,  350 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $40,661.48 


Association     of 
l^fth  Avenue,  New  York, 

E.  (9)  $394.42. 


ConuQlttee 


A.  Citizens 
sources,     1346     Conhectlcut 
Room  712,  Dupont  Qlrcle 
ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $15,932. 


A.  Alien  Clark, 
ington,  D.C. 


American     Steamship 
NW.,    Washington, 


on    Natural    Re- 
Avenue     NW., 
Building,  Washlng- 


(9)  $11,602.07. 


11 30  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 


B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,400.     E.  (9)  $147.76. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $177.19. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    $1,497.55. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway,  New 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Boardway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  RUl,  1625  I.  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1165  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  &  RUl,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $276. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  The  Carpenter  Steel  Company, 
Reading,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.     E.   (9)    $450. 


A.  James  F.  Collins,  1000  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $126. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,150.     E.    (9)    $2,979.70. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Commer- 
cial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financing, 
50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,255. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $160.     E.    (9)    $171.81. 

A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  Sc  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  FYancisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $684.     E.    (9)    $409.20. 

A.  John  D.  Conner,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)    $435.     E.   (9)    $218. 

A.  Paul  R.  Conrad,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $184.64. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  200  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $64.16. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1123,  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $1,616.43. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Cormectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Indiistries,  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $2.50. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $36.50. 

A.  Darrell  Coover,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $609.17. 


A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Conxlng,  N.T. 
D.   (6)    $125. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Cosgrove,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  S\ilte  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Council  for  a  UTaMe  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $35,624.41.     E.   (9)    $40,620.23. 

A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions, 
60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $48.10. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $264.56.     E.  (9)   $264.56. 

A.  Covington  &  Bttfling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors'  As- 
sociation, 1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  A.  P.  MoUer,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Asso- 
ciation, 900  Spring  Street,  Sliver  Spring, 
Md. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Truck  Mixer  Manufacturers  Bureau,  900 
Spring  Street,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  Route  3,  Box  3747, 
Bainbridge  Island,  Wash. 

E.  (9)  $0.60. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Elmployees,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DlstlUed  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  National  Fish  Meal 
&  Oil  Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Pish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $160.     K.  (9)  $100.47. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  906  leth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,128.67. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  IndlanapoUs,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1608 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.   (6)   $1,097.41.     E.   (9)   $1,097.41. 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  2000  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Penn    Central    Co.,    230    Park    Avenue, 

New  York,  NY. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,062.50.     E.    (9)    $21.46. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.      (E)     (9)    $195.35. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chiacgo  &  North  Western  Railway  Co., 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $190.20. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)   $105.     E.   (9)   $88.29. 

A.  Debevolse,  Liberman  &  Corben,  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176  Cum- 
berland  Avenue,  Wethersfleld,   Conn. 

D.   (6)    $1,513.     E.   (9)   $32. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)   $51.66. 

A.  L.  E.  Deilke,  163-165  Center  Street,  Win- 
ona, Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  L.  E.  Deilke,  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Co's.,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  deLalttre.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $9,250.     E.   (9)    $2,838. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rurml  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $160. 


A.  Ray  Denison.  81B  IfJth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $4,108.     E.  (9)  $369.10. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $900. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1016  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $2,477.25.     E.  (9)  $1,290.64. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  222-17  North- 
ern Boulevard,  Bayslde,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $140.     E. (9)  $130. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amperex  Electronic  Corp.,  230  Duffy 
Avenue,  Hicksville,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $150.     E. (9)  $125. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Town  of  Hempstead,  Town  Hall.  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Derrlckson,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc.,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Russell  C.  Derrickson,  4000  Cathedral 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp.  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $300. 

Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $360.     E.    (9)    $34.38. 

George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388.  'Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,195.89.     E.   (9)   $170.89. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sficramento  Municipal  Utility  District. 
Poet  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,094.42.      E.   (9)    $44.42. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency.  Marysvllle. 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,231.48.     E.    (9)    $31.48. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1221  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washingfton  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spnlng,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $14,500.     E.    (9)    $3,638.18. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr..  813  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
aai  North  L«S*Ue  Stfeet.  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (0)   $467.50. 

A.  William  H.  Dodtla,  1126  leth  Street  ffW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  t^nlon.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  tc  Agrlcultxiral  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (0)   •964.60.     H.   (D)   $187.43. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Do4elan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  |>.C. 

B.  American  Medl()al  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  RAom  1128,  Warner  Build- 
ing, 501   13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retirement  Pe4e''atlon  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  ^.S.  Oovernment,  Room 
1128,  Warner  Buildlig,  501  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,719.41.     ^.    (9)    $164. 

A.  David  L.  Dougherty,  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  (Trade  Association), 
1317  P  Street  NW.,  Suite  706,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Retal^  Merchants  Association 
(Trade  Association)  100  West  31st  Street, 
New  Yor*,"N.Y. 

B.   (9)"$e5. 


A.  Leonard  K 
Motel    Association, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel 
West   67th   Street, 

D.   (6)    $175. 


Do^iak,  American  Hotel  Sc 
14th    Street    NW.. 


777 

Sc  Motel  Association,  221 
^ew   Tork,   NY. 


A.  P.  Raymond  IDojwms.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  & 
6th  Street,  Cincinnati 


qamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301  East 
Ohio. 


A.  Franklin  B. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The  Tobacco 
League) . 


Drjden,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Iiistltute,  Inc.  (Nonprofit 


A.    Evelyn   Dubro^' 
Oarment    Workers' 
New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $2,715.44. 


International   Ladies' 
[Jnlon,    1710    Broadway, 


A.  William  DuChe^i 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  TexUle  Workers 
CIO,  99  University 

D.    (6)    $918.74.     E 


A.   J.  D.   Durand, 
Lines,   1725  K  Street 
E.   (9)   $295. 


Dwi  er 


A.  Robert  G 
1511  K  Street  NW., 

B.  The  Anaconda 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $250 


A.  Eastern  Meat 
Massachusetts 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $102.     E.   ( 


A.  Macon  T 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cottob 
Poet  Office  Box  1228Ji 

D.   (6)   $337.50 


E.   (9)    $1,399.10. 

1126  16th  Street  NW.. 


Union  of  America,  AFL- 
flace.  New  York,  N.Y. 
(9)    $75. 


Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
NW.,  Washington  D.C. 


The  Anaconda  Co., 
A^ashtngton,  DC. 
Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 


Fakers  Association,  1820 
Avei^ue     NW.,     Washington, 


)   $41.50. 
Edwards,  1918  North  Parkway, 


Coiincll    of    America, 
,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  George  V.  Egg4,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottll4b,  Steen  ft  Hamilton. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1770,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Poet  Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (0)   $6,612.50.     B.   (9)   $1,627.37. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $250.     E.   (9)    $20.30. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6600  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $3,823.66.     E.  (9)  $2,759.98. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamshfp  Clerks,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $2,965.66.     E.   (9)   $1,249.07. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,800. 

A.  Ely  4  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Loe  Angeles,  111  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washingrton.  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $4,406.25. 

A.  James  C.  England.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $70.45. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  2(X)  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutxial  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $690.     E.   (9)   $54.50. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)   $22.50.     E.   (9)    $25.20. 


A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 

ative  Union  of  America   (National  Farmers 
Union),  1676  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $107,984.     E.    (9)    $22,464.80. 


A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

O.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Pefferman.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $7,200.     E.   (9)    $130. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  Egllnton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $16.31. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  412  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mello  G.  Pish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $730.99.     E.    (9)    $38.41. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (0)  $4,500. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

D.    (6)    $1,450.     E.    (9)    $17.55. 

A,  Frank  U.  Fletcher,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  & 
Hlldreth,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.W. 

A.  Floyd  O.  Flom.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gene  Pondren,  Poet  Office  Box  192,  Tay- 
lor, Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (6)   $1,597.12.     E.   (9)   $936.09. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $500.  t 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1634  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $417.     E.  (9)  18. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel.  One  Farrafrut  Squars 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  636  Nortti 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,762.50.     E.  (9)  $240.41. 
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A.  Ronald  J.  Poulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegrt^h  Co., 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 
D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

196  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $109.99. 

A.  Morley  E.  Pox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  1124 
Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Aria. 

D.  (6)  $133.67.     E.  (9)  39.56. 

A.  Charles  A.  Prancik,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $420. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $122.88. 

A.  Robert  W.  Prase,  1820  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc., 
1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  American 
Educational  Publishers  Institute,  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.     E.  (9)  $4,888.50. 

A.  R.  Prank  Frazler,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1165  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,562.50.     E.   (9)   $374. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Frenl.  Jr.,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $32,011.  E.  (9)   $8,968. 

A.  Prank  W.  Frisk,  Jr..  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng^n,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp.  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $3,375.  E.   (9)   $1,588.43. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grunmian  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp., 
Bethpage,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $460.  E.   (9)   $209.39. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Oa. 

E.  (9)   $6.80. 


A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  35  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $72.10. 

A.  WUUam  B.  Gardiner,  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $3,760.     E.    (9)    $383.50. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $170. 

A.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $10.70. 

A.  Arthiu-  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Colvmibus,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $1,376.     E.   (9)   $783.19. 

A.  Royce  L.  Glvens,  1241  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations, 1241  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,467.82.     E.  (9)  $2,914.72. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6.     E.  (9)    $8.23. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $160.     E.    (9)    $7.17. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hsimpshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $126. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln,  112  North  Central  Avenue, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Douglas  R.  Gordon,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $126.     E.   (9)   $40. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,838.34. 
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A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd., 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Jerry  Gould,  One  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $102.41. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $11,811.32.     E.   (9)    $6,485.07. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  15401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $7,299.23.     E.    (9)    $7,299.23. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mr.  George  O.  Gray,  1615  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $3,568. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Conmilttee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $120.     E.    (9)    $95.05. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Build- 
ing, Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Clifford  P.  Greek,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Educational  Publishers  In- 
stitute, 432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $250. 

"A.  'dale    Greenwood,    302    Hoge    Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (9)    $392.91. 

A.  Fred  J.  Greiner,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  P.  Grlner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,932.77.     E.    (9)    $2,661.55. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion; American  Zinc  Co. 

D.    (6)    $4,100.     E.   (9)    $1,800. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 
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B.  Kattonal  Fe<ermtlon  of  Independent 
Biulneaa,  031  Wtshington  Building.  IStb 
Street  and  New  T*rk  ATenue  NW..  Waablng- 
ton,  D.C.  I 

A.  Leeter  M.  Hft4dad,  5006  Wlckett  Terrace, 
Betbeada.  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Bvaluatlon  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  Financing,  1939  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  : 

D.    (6)    $7,400.     p.   (9)    $T77.98. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  AFL.-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW*  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    •600.     Ej  (9)    »286.86. 

A.  Hoyt  8.  Haddbck. 

B.  Labor-Managfement  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  lAvenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   »:.400.    k.   (9)   M1.15. 

A.  John  B.  Haifle,  ffl  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.T.  I 

B.  Investment  I  Company  Institute,  91 
Broadway,  New  T«rk.  N.T. 

A.  Matthew  Hafc.  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  Washington.  DC. 

'  B.  Tfiis'  Amerlca»i  Bankers  Association,  815 
Connecticut  Avenjue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (9)  •50.     E.  (9)  $00. 

A.  J.  a.  HaU,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Mot^  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  DetroU,  Mich. 

A.  X.  C.  Hallb^ck,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Pedefatlon  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (9)  $9,650,131 

A.  Norman  S.  ^alUday,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  ABSoclatlon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (9)   •825.     ^  (9)   •317.13. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  1349  Connecticut 
Ave  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  t  Livable  World,  1349  Con- 
necticut Avenue  iTW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    •5,000. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..' Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Scbool  Supply  ft  Equipment 
AssoclaUon,  79  Wtest  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
m.  J 

D.   (6)    •300.     ^.   (9)   •lO. 

A.  Hamel.  Morfan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
nth  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tejon  Ranclk  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
1690.  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $900. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW, [Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc..  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •250.     f.   (9)    •15. 


A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington]  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  Am.erlca, 
1101  17th  Street  ffW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (9)   •ISO.     t.   (9)   •85.6&. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  Director  of  Mar- 
keting and  International  Trade,  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Oooperativee,  1200  ITth 
Street  NW.,   Waafclngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  0*uncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (9)   $4,549.^.     >.   (9)   ^132.98. 


A.  Edward  F.  Hardlny,  140  Hew  MonV 
gomery  Street,  San  Pranclsoo,  CaUf. 

B.  The  Padflc  Telephone  *  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Franclaco, 
CaUf. 

A.  Winiam  B.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  A  Precision  M»- 
chlnlng  AssoclaUon,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  Eugene  J.  HaiWy.  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301 
East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.   (9)   •lOO. 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  Room  940 
Warner  Building,  13th  and  E  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

ni. 

D.  (6)   $825.     E.  (9)   $202.58. 

A.  WlUiam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  311  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (9)  •340. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,784.98.     E.    (9)    •193.37. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $1,650.     E.    (9)    $67.53. 

A.  F.  Donald  Hart,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  905 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  Hartsough.  245  2d  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  2d  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $572.      E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insuraxice  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Hayden.  Jr.,  828  Midland  Bank 

Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4,800. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise    Mart    Plaza,    Chicago,    HI. 

D.    (6)    $1,593.7';.     E.    (9)    $96.65. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Motor  Conunerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $8.94. 

A.  John  C.  Haaen,  1817  T  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  RetaU  MigrcbanU  AasocUtloa, 

100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
B.  (9)  $38.90. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (9)    $199.13.     E.    (9)    $199  12. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D  (9)  $200.      E.  (9)  •226.91. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (9)    $875.     E.   (9)   •3,778.79.  ■» 

A.  John  Heiney,  920  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 630  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  ^1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  HeUler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D.  (6)  •1,000. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  PUth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  C.  O.  Henderson,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  No  salary  received  as  President  and 
Lobbyist  for  National  FederaUon  of  Profes- 
sional Organizations. 

E.  (9)   •200. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlc\ilture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •550.     E.   (9)   $26. 

A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hendryson,  9303  In- 
dian School  Road  NE.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    •378.20. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    •191.57. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  801  Warner 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
801  Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •ssa. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.;  Redfleld 
Gun  Sight  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  O.  F.  Mossberg 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  High  Stand- 
ard Corp.,  Hamden,  Conn  ;  and  Browning 
Arms  Co.,  Morgan,  Utah. 

D.  (0)   •6.000.     B.  (9)   $204. 
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A.  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  536 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (9)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $329.10.  ^ 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  George  T.  Hlgglns,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght,  Executive  Director, 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc., 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  Unemployment  Ben- 
efit Advisors,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washingtton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC 
(Ret.)  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $711.     E.   (9)    $96.40. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  .'Vvenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $250. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Room  707,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.   (9)    $195. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Government  Re- 
lations. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $247.57. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)   $32.40. 

A.  Bryce  P.  Holcombe,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperbangers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  217-19 
North  Sixth  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $1,825. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   $162.25. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (9)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,396.03. 

A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1625 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1780 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  A.  Hosier,  2240  Bell  Court,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $100. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Charles  L.  Ruber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $3,254.66. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A,  William  J.  Hull,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $18. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  Fletcher, 
Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  PM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $320.     E.    (9)    $86.05. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (9)   $1,176. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $9,875.18.     E.   (9)   $9,875.18. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $10.20. 

A.  Insiirance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street,  PhllaMlelphla,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $900. 

A.  International     Armament     Corp.,      10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
E.   (9)   $1,500. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
tt  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $9,736.36. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   •12,900.47. 


A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

A.     Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $5,647.61. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1000 
First  National  B.^nk  Building,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
D.     (6»     $14,641.65.     E.     (9)     $9,359.91. 

A.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr.,  82  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $50. 

A.  Charles  E.  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $62.43. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $198. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $193. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Unes,  1155  15th  Street,  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.(6)  $440.    E.  (9)  $36.97. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1634 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Poet  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,745.51.     E.   (9)   $47.18. 

A.  Charles  B.  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $400. 

A.  Gene  Jolinson,  814  Fleming  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union)  1576  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,600.     E.    (9)    $319.38. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1026  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1106  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  IntcmaUonal  AaaodAtloa  ot  Ie«  CrMun 
Manufacturers  tt  Milk  IndiKtry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Bxilldlng,  Washington,  O.C. 

A.  Bzner  A.  Jon«s.  Room  714,  1145  l»tb 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  LMMl-Zlnc  Pro(tuc«n  Conunlttee. 
D.   (6)   $750.     E.  19)   •834.85. 

A.  Geo.  BlUs  Jonas,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabtuna  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National  Bank  BiilMIng,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  («)    9144.     B.   (9)    »33«3«. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jon«8.  1110  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  petroleum  Association  of 
Ammica,  1110  Bine  BulkUng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   931. 


_ 


A.  Dr.  OUver  H.  ^ones,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1707  H  Street  NW ,  Washington, 
DC.  I 

D.  (0)    911,250.     k.   (9)   93,237. 

A.  Mrs.  Prltz  R.  K*tui.  9209  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  IfaUanal  Congsess  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 70O'A6rth  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.   (9)  911.06. 

A.  Karelsen,  Kareflsen.  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue,  Ifew  York,  N.T. 

E.  (9)    95.94. 

A.  Jeroaoo*  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DIG. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenu*  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    93,125. 


A.  William  J.  Keajtlng,  500  Folger  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grain  tt  Feed  dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    915. 


A.  Howard   B.  Kqck,   1801   Avenue  oX  the 
Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  (^lii. 

B.  Superior   Oil  Co..   1801   Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  C  altf . 


E.   (9)    9300. 


Jr.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 


A.   W.   M.   Keck, 

Stars,  Los  Angeles,  (^allf . 
E.   (9)  9275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Ke^le,  Post  Office  Box  3180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  tt  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  f  ex. 

E.   (9)    922.60. 

A.  Eugene  Adam*  Keeney,    1616  H  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washinlpton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Thomas    Johni  Keboe    and    Associates, 
1904  Rookwood  Ro9l,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

E.  (9)    9600. 

A.  Harold  V  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)   91,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelrt,   1155   15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.     I 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manoifacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ke^ehan,  1225  Connectlcat 
Avenue  NW.,  Washltgton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Assooiatlon  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  5th  Avenu9,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  I.  L.  Kensn,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Amsrlcan  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9360. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  430  Cafrlta  BxUld- 
Ing,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    998.05. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr  ,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   (6)  93,313.23.     B.  (9)  91.336  56. 

A.  William  F.  Kenney,  Shell  OU  Co.,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Tbpmas  P.  Kerester.  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    9600.     E.   (9)    9150. 

A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1830  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc.. 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  912.50. 

A.  John  A.  Killick,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9270.83. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors: 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

S.  (9)   91.497.65. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   9825. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman.  535  San 
Luis  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  9810.     E.  (9)  9810. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnalrd.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,000.     E.  (9)  9248.68. 

A.  Klrkland,  Ellis,  Hodson.  Chaffetz  & 
Masters,  800  World  Center  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  B.  Klrkley,  MJ3..  One  Farragut 
Square  South,  Waahliigton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  9343.75.     B.  (9)  $23.24. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  991.80.     E.  (9)  9138.92. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  B  Kline,  Jr..  40B  LaSaUe  BuUd- 
Ing.  1038  Connecticut  Aventie  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


B.  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  111. 

D.   (6)   91,250.     E.   (9)   $44.79. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly,  1300  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electric 
cal  Workers.  AFL-CIO  and  CLC  (Labor 
Union).  1200  15th  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    94,999.98. 

A.  John  D.  Knodell,  Jr.,  Suite  1011,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
Corp.)  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston,  Ts. 

E.  (9)   9167.02. 

A.  Mr.  George  W.  Koch,  205  Bast  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
206  East  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  708 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    951.50. 

A.  Wm.  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.   (6)   91.200.     E.   (9)    9523.45. 

A.  June  KysUko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation (Service  Organization) ,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    995. 

A.  Maurice  Kramer.  One  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $1,462.50.     B.   (9)    9151.40. 

A.  Germaine  Krettek.  200  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   9510.52. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation, 1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   95,064.     E.   (9)    9730.40. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $9,873.     E.    (9)    97,593. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)    $9,998.67. 

A.  Laborers*  Political  League,  905  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $9,416.20.     E.   (9)   $18,796. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Lang.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  lAui\ifac- 
turers  Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Albert  T.«TiTw«»  Jr..  1341  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  tt  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Oate  Avenue, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,599.98.     B.   (9)    $363.12. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division.  American 
AutomobUe  Association.  1712  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  DUlard  B.  Lasseter.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)   $625. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1726  I  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $20.  E.  (9)  $267.85. 

A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Welfare,  Inc. 
(LAW.  Inc.).  3045  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  162.'!  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,568.81. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,730.     E.  (9)  $344.36. 

A.  Richard  Lelghton.  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  1140  Cormectlcut 
Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hallway  Progress  Institute,  17  40  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.96. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $437.50.     E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  It  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associ- 
ation, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  S3nnlngton,  Martin  Si  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $27.04. 

A.  Marx  Leva,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 


A.  Morris  J.  Lerln,  910  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ballioads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Central,  Six  Penn  Center 
Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  V 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc..  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $26,852.31.     E.   (9)    $22,453.82. 

A.  L.  Blaine  Liljenqulst,  917  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

D.    (6)    $6,562.50.     E.    (9)    $21.06. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $142.65.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Lindsay.  NahstoII,  Hart,  Daf  oe  &  Krause, 
Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  F'aclflc  Coast.  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU,  Hart,  Dafoe  &  Krause, 
Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, 919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  1741  DeSules  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741   DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $2,081.03. 

A.  Robert  O.  Litschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $397.50.     E.   (9)   $159.13. 

A.  John  J.  Long,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  &  As- 
sistants" Union  of  North  America,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.     E.  (9)  $2,080. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1735. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $2,057.40. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  RaUway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Slreet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,750. 


A.  John   C.   Lynn,    425    13th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Flaca.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $2350.     E.   (9)   $29.70. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Eleventh  and  L 
Building.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  11th 
and  L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A.  Break  P.  McAllister.  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  WilUam   C.   McCamant,    1735   K   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,281.16. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Consumer  Products  Division,  Electronic 
Industries  AssoclaUon,  2001  I  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $185.95. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A,  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Packers  Ltd..  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

E.   (9)   $53.43. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.E.  Building.  Cleveland,  Olilo. 

D.    (6)    $284.60.     E.    (9)    $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &v  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Stre«t,  NeWvYork,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200.  \ 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald,  Le^latlve  Assist- 
ant. \ 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,415.30.     E.   (9)    $167.19. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $3,625.     E.   (9)    $807.34. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

A.  Mrs.  Judith  Nies  McFadden,  120  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $51386.90.     B   (9)    $10,980.65. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)   $446.     E.   (S)   $83.39. 
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A.  r.  Howard  Mcdulgan,  815  10th  Street 
NW.,  WMhlngton,  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  tc  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  WashlngHon,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    M.394.     E.  1(9)   •683.01. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.i 

B.  Brotherhood     o' 
Steamship  Clerks,   lOpS 
nati,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $3,716.44.     p.   (9)    $680  50. 


A.  William  F 
NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  National  League 
soclatlons,  1200  17th 
DC. 

D.    (6)    0425.     E.    (^)    $4.20 


Railway,     Airline     & 
Vine  Street,  Clncln- 


Mc»  enna,   1200  17th  Street 


of  Insured  Savings  As- 
lltreet  NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLa|n,  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Pl»za,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    »2,475.     E.   (9)    $31.65. 

A.  C.  W.  McMlllanj  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  AmM««an  Natlofaal  Cattlemen's  Assocl- 
atl«a,  801 -Bast  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


D.   (6)   •5,250. 


A.  Charles  R. 
nue  NW.,  Washington 

B.  The  American 
Park  Avenue,  New 

D.   (6)   •1,300.     E. 


Tork 


McNeJU,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
,  DC. 
Bankers  Association,  90 

N.T. 
(9)    $610.36. 


A.  Robert  L.  McNeill 
nue  NW.,  Washlngtoq, 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co 
D.   (6)    $57.     E.    (91 


815  Connecticut  Ave- 
DC. 

Dearborn,  Mich. 
$36.88. 


A.  Shane  MacCartiy.  20  Chevy  Chase  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  wiashlngton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $475.     E.    ()9)    •820. 


Mac  Cracken, 


A.  WlUlam  P 

nectlcut  Avenue  NV 

B.  American 
of  J.  C.  Tumblln, 
vine,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  •l.OOO 


Jr.,  1000  Con- 
Washington,   D.C. 
Opto^etrlc  Association,  care 
Broadway  NE.,  Knox- 


48;  6 


MacGowan,  1725  K  Street  NW., 


A.  Ian  R. 

Washington.  D.C 

B.  American   InsuJ'ance 
K  Street  NW., 

D.  (6)  •1,500.     E 


Association,    1725 
Washington,  D.C. 
)  $350. 


(i» 


A.  James  E.  Mack 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Peanut  Butter 
tlon,  1225  10th  Stree; 


A.  James  E.  Mack 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Confedtloners 
19th  Street  NW.,  Wiishlngton 


Manufacturers  Assocla- 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

1225  19th  Street  NW., 


A.  H    E.  Mahlman 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optotietrlc 
of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  48$6 
vlUe.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  •goo.     E.  (9\  «51.25. 


A.  Robert  L.  Male  • 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Kaiser  Ind\istrl*8 
NW.,  Washington,  E|.C. 


A.  Ben  J.  Man, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  APL-CIO  Maritime 
dlana  Avenue  NW., 

D.   (6)  •1,066.07.  K 


A.  Carter  Manasco,  5033  Chesterbrook  Road, 
McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   •5,750.01.  E.   (9)   •129.30. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)  •1,410.96. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists*  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Aveiuie  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)  •e.OOO.  E.  (9)  •3,000. 

A.  Mrs.  A.  Ollya  Margolin,  924  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  •2,475.  E.  (9)  •110.49. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  618  Connecti- 
cut Avenne  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford   Motor   Co.,   Dearborn,   Mich. 
D.  (6)  •225.  E.  (9)  •144.96. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  PYanclsco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)   •3,417.75.  E.  (9)   •199.31. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)  $140.12.  E.  (9)  $161.87. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continental  Oil  &  Oas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.    (6)  •500.  E.  (9)  •lOO. 


1225  19th  Street  NW., 


Association,  1225 
D.C. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    of    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $200. 


NW., 


1026  17th  Street  NW., 


Association,  care 
Broadway  NE.,  Knox- 


900  17th  Street  NW., 
Corp.,  900  17th  Stxeet 


10  0  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 


Committee,  100  In- 
'  Washington,  D.C. 
(9)  405.57. 


A.  Walter   J.    Mason,    815    16th    St. 
Room  603,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, APL-CIO.  815  16th  St.  NW.,  Room 
603,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,499.91.     E.   (9)    $1,940. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •1,329.99.     E.    (9)    $485.36. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   <6)   $1,160.     E.   (9)   •63.78. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattingly,  1608  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    •2,926.     E.    (9)    ^67. 

A.  C.  V.  tc  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1155  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Unes,  1155  15th  Street  N*".,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    •436.     E.    (9)    •28.50. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (APL-CIO)  ,2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   •4,615.     E.   (9)   •675. 

A.  James  E.  Meals,  1329  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  55th  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    JIOO.     E.   (9)    •lOO. 

A.  John  S.  Mears,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,291.     E.  (9)  $60.70. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1,275.52. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  APL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $8,800. 

A.  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6) $4,394.     E.  (9)  $240.41. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,950. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  -42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Principal  Office:  Shawano,  Wis.  Branch  Of- 
fl^:  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  NY. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  2011  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  Natlc^al  Music  Publisher's  Association, 
Inc..  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     E.    (9)  $426. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  •1.660. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Gulf  Intntcoastal  Canal  Association, 
2211  South  Coast  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  •2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex. 
D.  (6)  •2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reid  Miller. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    ^4,099.98.     E.   (9)    $309.21. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  815  17th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association;  Maytag 
Co.;  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.;  National 
Parking  Association. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Pall- 
ing Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (9)  $606.44. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tenneoo  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2611,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.  (9)  $62.90. 

A.  Jack  Miller,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  Marion  Daniel  Mlnchew,  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $176.25.     E.  (9)  $5.94. 


A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  906  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Mitchell,  1735  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgla-Paciflc  Corp.,  Box  311,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $265. 

A.  Carl  A.  Modeckl,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Willis  C.  Moffatt,  625  First  Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,998. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Morrison,  Clapp,  Abrams  &  Haddock,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1826  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  A.ssociation, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,600.  E.  (0)   Under  $60. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $378.50. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  Columbia  Pike,  Arl- 
ington, Va. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Pat  Murphy,  324  East  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr ,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  Inter- 
national Union  of  America,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,925.     E.    (9)    $335.40. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy.  2794  Wilellnor  Drive, 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association, 
2794  Wilellnor  Drive,  Edgewater,  Md. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $8,625.     E.    (9)    $713.67. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  811  Watergate  Office 
Building,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

.\.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Newark,  N.J. 

A.  The  Natlon-Wide  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Room   400-S,   Washington,    D.C. 

B.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  Chairman  of  the 
Natlon-Wide  Committee. 

D.  (6)   •14,075.     E.   (9)   $10,454.81. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,298.90.     E.   (9)   •1,280.83. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)   •15,000.     E.   (9)   •55.75. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,957.13.     E.   (9)   •10.491.89. 


A.  National   Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $330.     E.    (9)    $330. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $61,827.13.     E.    (9)    •2,545.45. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)   •464.45. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   $592,562.53.     E.   (9)   »17,554.41. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  S.ivin.^s 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.   (6)    $1,989.08.     E.   (9)    $1,989.08. 

A.  National  Association  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans, Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  National   Association   of   Postal   Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $35,000.     E.    (9)    $11,020.74. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations, 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $41,500.93.     E.    (9)    $682.50. 

A.  National    Automobile    Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $4,308.48.     E.    (9)    $4,308.48. 


A.  National     Broiler    Council, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 


1156     15th 


A.  National     Canners     Association, 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $616,066.34.     E.    (9)    $8,007.42. 


1133 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National   Coal   Policy   Conference.   Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $5,118.37. 

A.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC. 
556  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,602.17.     E.   (9)    $1,602.17. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  2309  Fannin, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $1,475. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
III. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $10,770.46.     E.   (9)    $10,770.46. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,150.     E.   (9)   $3,833.08. 

A.   National   Council   of   Parmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $17,751.72.     E.   (9)   $15,449.48. 
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A.  National  Councl),  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanical  3037  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  1%. 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organlzatl^na,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  CallT. 

E.    (9)    $89.25. 


A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17tb  Street  NW.,  Suite  70a, 
Washington,  D.C.  [ 

B.  National  CouncD  of  Technical  Serv- 
ice Industries,  888  ITJth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $89876.     E.    (9)    $703.27. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instrxuneuts  Corp.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chlcai^o,  111. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9;    $104.56. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  55  L11  lerty  Street,  New  York, 
N.T. 

D.   (6)    $2,000     E.    (9)    $110.83. 

A. -National  Counse,  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Aveiwie  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 333  North  I^lchlgan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 


E.    (  ))    $361.13. 


A.  National      Cystic 


Fibrosis      Research 


Foundation,  202  East  ^th  Street.  New  York, 
N.T. 

E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  National  Electrlckl  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 155  East  4'4th  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 

A.  National     Fanners     Organization,     720 
Davis  Avenue.   Corninj,   Iowa. 
E.    (9)    $4,721.43. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  tfW.,  Washington,  DC. 


D.    (6)    $174,260.18. 


A.  National  Pedera  ;lon  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc  .  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $29,099.90.     t.    (9)    $29,099.90. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  A  renue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


D.    (6)    $2,098.84.     E 
A.  National  Housing 


Connecticut  Avenue  IW..  Washington,  D.C 


D.    (S)    $9,264.20.     E. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1736  K  Street  N\f ..  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $156.50. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  :  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6i  $1,650.  E.  (9)  (1.732. 

A.  National  League  (if  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociaUons.  1200  17th  ptreet  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6|  $10,106.05.  E.  19)  $1,560  34. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


D.  (6)  $2,763.05.  E.  (8 


E.   (9)    $18,382.29. 


(9)    $2,068.73. 
Conference,  Inc.,  1250 


(9)    $16,447.89. 


I  $2,763.05. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $4,311.78.  E.  (9)  $4,311.78. 


A.  Natlc«al  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  267 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  H.Y. 
E.  (9)   $882.62. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $876.21. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National    Press   Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  B97 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,667.75.  E.  (9)  $5,257.43. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $109  86.  E.  (9)  $1,068.34. 

A.  National  Retail  P*umlture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $681.14. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
E.  (9)  $6,109.74. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9)   $1,518.20. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,662.52. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $121,430.     E.   (9)    $2,549. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $13,974.     E.    (9)    $4,372.89. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale.  Jr.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,712. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  218,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
Post  Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $2,904.27. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  Suite  500.  Ring  Build- 
ing. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,250.     E.   (9)   $711. 

A.  PYances  E.  Neely,  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,131.     E.   (9)    $2. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $775.36. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  HI.; 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,334.     E.   (9)    $97.25. 

A.  Jcdin  A.  Nevlus,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  60  Bast  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,420.     E.   (9)    $971.87. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1020  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,660. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clwks, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,443.34.     E.    (9)    $493.66. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $649.88. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $136.59. 

A.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines,  418  East 
Rosser.  Box  938.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
E.   (9)  $43.10. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northrup.  1707  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica—Trade Association,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,626.     E.   (9)   $9,316. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $438.90. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1165 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C;  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $650. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,899.96.     E.   (9)   $207.51. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  Ic 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $31,249.     E.  (9)  $191. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Parden  Investment  Management  Corp., 
18610  James  Couzens  Highway  Detroit, 
Mich. 

E.  (9)   $33. 
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A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $14,899.20. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1016  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,   16  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,275.     E.  (9)  $556.06. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
IkUchlgan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  (1)   The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16 
East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio;   (2)   Jo- 
seph S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street,  Columbvis, ' 
Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $2,108.19. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver.  500  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 600  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  L.  T.  Barrlnger  &  Co.,  161  South  Front 
Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $29.75. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  00 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $24.26. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  Si  Brake- 
men,  OJi.C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)    $6,213.28. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Poet 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $467.62.     E.  (9)   $1,148.10. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

O.   (6)     $186.00. 


A.  John  A.  Overbolt,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Kensington,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1000  Q  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,125. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek 
Terrace.  Qladwyne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  376  Memorial 
Avenue,  Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Peim- 
sylvanla  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel.  926  Transportation  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $202.     E.  (9)  $130 

A.  Michael  L.  Parker,  1010  Russ  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Kaiser  Foimdatlon  Health  Plan.  300 
Lakeside  Drive.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,446.74.     E.   (0)    $2,346.74. 

A.  George  F.  Parrlsh,  Post  Office  Box  7, 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  7,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $123.30. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Eectric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $103.20. 

A.  Mr.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1736  K  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $330.88. 


A.  Pennzoil    United,    Inc., 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex. 
E.    (9)    $2,500.55. 


900    Southwest 


A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Shell  OH  Co..  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel,   1001   Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CarglU  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.EA.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,011.76. 

A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $932.20. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $260. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.     E.  (0)  $107.61. 


A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $166.00. 

A.  T.  E.  Pinkston,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington.  Ky. 

E.  (9)    $360.05. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $1,700. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc..  1720  Avenue 
M.  Lubbock.  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $19,083.61.     E.   (0)   $1,350. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Pollard.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, 500  West  Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,700. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston.  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $256.72. 

A.  Potomac  Basin  Federation,  RFD  No.  1, 
care  of  John  R.  Moulton,  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $6.04. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,720.78.     E.   (9)    $1,323.26. 

A.  William  J.  Potts.  Jr..  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (0)   $15.40. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $25.32. 

A.  Oraydon  R.  Powers.  Jr..  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  221  North  La  SsUe 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  William  H.  Press.  616  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $9,236. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Jcamtaryi  IS^  19&9 


m.  AMoelctlaa  »t  BegUterMi  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  KW^  WaatalBc- 
ton,  DC 

D.  (6)  tna.ii.  *..  i»>  •SJB. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prltchttt,  59  Ivy  Street  SE., 
WaablnctoB,  DC. 

B.  National  Aasoclailon  of  PlumUng-HMt^ 
Ing-CooUng  Contractors,  lOlS  SBtli  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  {6)  «76(W     B.  (9)  r750. 

A.  Earl*  W.  Putnai^  SMS  Wlscenaln  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  AmalgamatMt  Tianalt  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Aveiua  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  WUltam  A.  Qialnlan.  1317  f  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (ft)    931.12.     Z.    i»>    •1364. 


iuiamj  Jr.. 


A.  Lake  C.  QuiB»4  Jr..  1001  CocuiMUcut 
Avenu*  NW.,  Wnahtngtcn,  I>.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  New  York. 
N.Y.;  the  Arthritis  youndatlon.  New  York, 
NY..  National  Multiple  Scleroels  Society,  New 
York,  N.'S.;  Uoltad  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  New  Yor^,  N.Y.;  Natloaai.  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Raacatcb  Ftninflatkf,  New  York. 
NY?,  and  Wgaewrch  To  Pre^e&t  Blindness, 
Inc.TNew  Ytffk,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $17,749  97.    |X.  CO)    •8.768.26. 


7.Ji  CO)    •O.' 


A.  ThooMU  H.  Qultm,  1750  Peoasylvanla 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Committee  for  4^(l7  oi  Revenue  Bond 
Ptnanclng.  55  Llbertyi  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •1,120.    E.  (9|)  •aoae. 

A.  Jamss  H.  RademAcher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington!,  IXC. 

B  NatksuU  A«BociatlttD  o<  Letter  Carrlen. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  («)  •2.500.  I 

A.  Alex  Bftrttn.  2fiO<i  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Waaklngtoa.  D.C 

B.  American  Public  {Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue   NWJ.   Washington,   D.C 

D.   (6)    •216.4A. 


A.  Edward  F.  Bagla^  6017  Marbiiry  Boad 
Betheeda.  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco 
Street  NW.,  Washlngtbn 


^isUtute,    Inc..    1736   K 
D.C. 


A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C 

D.  (s)  «a&    £.  (9>]  m^ 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  J777  14th.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.         | 

B.  United  Preali  fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
soclatlon^  TH  14th.  Street  NW..  WaslUngton, 
DC 

A.  William  A.  Ralelfb.  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

&  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000   16th  Street  NWl,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)  •4.750. 


A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey, 
meda.  Calif. 

B.  National  Cound: 
Employee 
Alameda,  Calif. 


Organlz8tl(  ins, 


239  Beach  Road.  Ala^ 


of  Naval  Air  Stations 
239    Beach.    Road. 


A.  Sidney  C.    Reagkn,    6815   Prestonshtre. 
Dallas.  Tex.  ' 

B.  Southwestern  P^ntrt  Shelters  Associa- 
tion, 68 1&  Ptestntiehtrt,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.    (8)    •ISO. 


A.  Beeoi*  laduatry  AeeoeiMlfln.  of  Ameiiea, 
Inc  .    1    East   57th   Street.   New   York,    N.T. 
E.   (9)    •58.907.32. 


Street,   New 


A.  George  L.  Reld,  ^r...  l«lft  F  EHxeat  VW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.   AiiTlren  ^uckins  Aaeoelatione,   Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  WaslUii«to«,  ttC; 
Dl   (0>   «fTg«i»8. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NX., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Resh.  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Waeblngten.  D.C. 

B.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  B^]lld- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.C. 

C  (ay  •418.66. 

A.   Rseired  Otncers  Association,    183S   Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (S)  •a,187.S0. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employeea  of  tbe  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
Building.  13th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. I>.C. 

I>.   (•)    •94,511.9a     X   (0)   •10,697.19. 

A.  William  L.  Reynol4»,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  IXC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Aa- 
soeiatloDS,  1200  ITth  Street  NW.,  Wacblngtoo, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  tllft 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  r7th  Street  NW.; 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Conttneirtal  oa  C^.  30  Bockefeller  Plaaa, 

New  York.  NY. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Ca.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Mlchigaai  Avenue.  Chieago.  HI. 

D.  (9)  91.307.70.     B.  (0)  •13.Ml 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogaiusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D.   (6)   JIS.SO.     E.  (9)   »47.3T. 


A.  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Pootwesr  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Iitc..  343  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Mr.  Siert  F.  Rlepma,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Margarine  Manufacturers,  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  N.  Rlgby,  Jr.,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Wastiington,  D.C. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  St  Associates.  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Wtmam  Neale  Boach,  1618  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations',  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,300.  B.   (9)    $1.97e.9». 

A.  wiiuam  ffeale  BoiuA,  IT25  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.  (Inter- 
armco).   10  Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Assoelatlan 
of  America,  918  l«Oi  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Paul  H.  Bobbins,  202S  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Wasliingitan,  D.C 

D.  (sx  taso. 

A.  Stephen  Phfitp  BaUb,  1000  Connectlcnt 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  mtematienal  Psblte  Retetton«  Co.,  Lt4. 
(N.7.>,  dMBg  busiMeee  as  Japan  Steel  in- 
formation Center,  230  Park  Avenue,  Niwr 
York,  N.T. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nbtionat  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  («)  •IS8. 

A.  John  P.  Roche,  150  Bast  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Instltnte,  ISO 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   •600.     B.   (9)   •210. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  ^SBrt  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •162.50.  E.  (9)  •1.87. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  ISth  Street  NW.,  Wtish- 
ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •562.50. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  699 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angelee,  Calif. 

D.   (8)    •626. 

A.  Robert  J.  Boutier,  1701  K.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200 
Park  Avenue,  Nisw  York,  N.T.  and  1730  K. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Great  Salt  Lake  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Corp.,  579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  2(J0 
Psirk  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)    •7.500.     E.   (9)    •M.eS. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  •119.85. 

A.  Albert  H.  Russell,  1918  Nartb  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   •765.     E.   (9)   •46(1.2a 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1555  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  W&cker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   •750.     E.   (9)   $1,182.57. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  ft  Associates,  Inc.,  1556 
Connectievt  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Assoclatloas,  IBe.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Wasbington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   ^1,200.     E.   (9)   •849.32. 

A.  Mrs  Edward  F.  Ryaa,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Mancheatig,  Maaa. 

B.  National  Congresr  of  Parenta  and 
Teachers,   700  North  Rush   Street,   Chicago, 

ni. 

E.  (9)   $208.03. 
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A.  WiUiam  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •1,875.     E.   (9)    $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  Riley,  619  Title  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
San  Francisco;  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  Union  Oil  Co.,  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  all  Los  Angeles;  Humble  OH  Sc  Re- 
fining Co.,  Midland,  Tex. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    •3.291.40.     E.   (0)   •5,460.62. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •3,750.     E.    (9)    $2,280.54. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Suite  520,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association 
of  America,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Hllliard  Schulberg,  Suite  304,  1000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C,  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  Suite  304,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $211.38. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    $30,000.     E.   (9)    $12,000. 

A.  Durward  SeaU,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Ronald  C  Seeley,  1367  Nicolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1726  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  401 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $145.92. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing^ton, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)    $345.50. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  680,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (0)  $465. 


A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  lOih  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Fur  Merchants  Association, 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

E.  (9)  •2.260. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  Esq.,  603  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  9300  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerics,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Room 
200,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  200,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $992.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Alvln  V.  Shoemaker,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $760.     E.   (9)   $940. 

A.  George  Shuff,  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $938.  E.  (9)  All  expenditures  in- 
curred In  connection  with  the  legislative  In- 
terests are  paid  by  the  /merican  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. 

A.  Sidley  &  Austli.,  1626  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  David  Silver,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $140.39.     E.  (9)  $99.50. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $35.     E.  (9)  $1,392.09. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Coliimbla,  SC. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
SC. 

D.  (6)  $34.92.     E.  (P)  $24.94. 

A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $24,800.     E.  (9)  $4,406.26. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater,  One  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $99.16. 

A.  Stephen  Slipher.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $15.50. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1632  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $99.89. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $22.90. 

A.  James  E.  Smith,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $600. 

A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $266.     E.   (9)    $192. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,848.77.     E.    (9)    $3,388.96. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $177.76. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $612.30.     E.    (9)    $446.70. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,    Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6)  $225.63.     E.  (9)  $121. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.  (6)  $425. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,984.48.     E.  (9)  $3,929.72. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street. 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 
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A.  8uu  tiller  n  F&19  TsutvaitFf  Commlttea, 
530  National  B«nS  tf  Commerce  BuQcUnff, 
New  Orleaiu.  La. 

D.  (S)  •«0Q.    £.  (9)  $SaOM. 

A.  Southwestern  PKurut  SHellera  AbsocIs- 
tlon,  601S  Preetonittl^,  Dallas,  Tte. 
D.  (6)  tI50. 


Site,  D 


A.  William  W.  Spear.  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Building,  fteuiont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Ca  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Cblfcajto.  ni. 

D.  (6)  $l,0«S.4O.     EJCB)$3.99. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  ^.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.        \ 

B.  International  A^Mclatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Kllk  Industry  Amnda- 
tlon,  1105  Barr  Bulldljig.  Washlttgton,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelsefl,  143*  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  ClvUi  LibertleB  XJntoa,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Toi*,  N.Y. 


uri.    172 


A.  Melvln  L.  Staxf.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1725 
K.  Street  IfW.,  Waahln|ton.  DC. 

D^  ( 6)  tMPo.    K.  (s  I  «asc. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stav^ky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Av^ue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Pan-American  Cbflee  Bureau,  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.yJ 

E.   (9)    «465. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavjaky,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Wkahlngton,  i>.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stav^ky  &  Associatee,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Aviiue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

K    (9)    $465. 

A.  Newton  I.  Stee^,  Jr.,  4413  Romlon 
Street,  Beltsvtlle,  Mdj 

A.  Mrs.  Nell  Miy  l4.  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box  234,  Northwest  Stltlon.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Steptoe  Sc  Johnlson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  California  Olive  Growers  &  Canners  In- 
dustry Committee,  18^  East  Llndmore.  Lind- 
say, Calif.;  Green  Olive  Ttade  Association, 
Inc..  80  WaU  Street,  N^w  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  B.  H.  3teuerwaic<, 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Brotherhood    ol 
2247  West  Lawrence 


400  First  Street  NW., 


Railroad    Signalmen, 
Avenue,  Chicago.  lU. 


A.  Eugene    L.    Stewart,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Anllljie    Products,    Inc.,    25 
McLean  Boulevard,  Pateison.  N.J. 

D.    (8)    $2,000.     E-   (to)    $15. 


A.  Eugene  L,  Ste^^art.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  O.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,225.     E.    (9)    $15. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewbrt,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  lt>.C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenna,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (8)   $2,000.     E.  (B)    $15. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stev«rt.  lOQl  Connectlcat 
Avenue,  Waahiagton,  O.C. 

B.  World  Trade  C<>mmlttee  of  Parts  Di- 
vision. Electronic  Itidustrlea  Association, 
2001  1  Street  NW..  WhsMngton,  D.C 

D.    C6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $7. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NJW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  nnported  Footwear  Group,  American 
Importers  Association,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation, and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manu- 
facturers  Association,   Tokyo,   Japan. 

D.  (6)   $600.     K.   (9)   $600. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Exporters'  Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.   (6)    $25. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  and  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Potash  Co.  of  America,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Kelson  A.  Stltt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Uhlted  States- Japan  Tt-ade  CoxmcU.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre.  Jr..  81  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  81  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  William  M.  Stover.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blanufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc..  182&  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     E.  (9)    $67.15. 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  907-X.  Route  1,  Scottsdala, 
Ariz. 

A.  Elonnle  J.  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  EUectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Tnrt. 

D.  (6)    $4,675.98.     E.   (9)    $461.69. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street,  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $24.20. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  laSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $182.03. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  538  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors,  3900  North  Charles 
Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

D,  (6)  $750.     B.  (9)  $267.18. 

A.  John  T.  Sun,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

B.  American  Automobile  Aeeoclatlcn.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom.  1290  Avenue  of 
tlJe  Amerieae,  Ifew  Tbik,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  ln«..  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  C.  Austin  StTtfierland.  10X8  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

R  K&tlonal  Tanlr  Tmdt  Quifeia,  Ihc.,  1816 
P  street  NW.,  Washlng^ton.  D.C 

A.  William  A.  SutherlMid,  1200  Farragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corporation,  One  Tower 
Square,  Hartford.  Coicn. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  234  Bast  Cai>ltoI 
Street,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Tubercuiosls  and  Reeptratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  NY. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  1000  IBth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  BetStlehem  Steel  Corporation,  701  Xaet 
Third  Street.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers- Association,  330  Miadlson  Avenvw,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $11422. 


A.  Gary  Tabak,  2000  PTorida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue,  Waabtngton, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $160. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Russell  D.  Tall.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  PSirmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley.  3  High  Street. 
Waterford,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  Taxpayers  Committee  To  End  For- 
eign Aid,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  918  l«lh  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Jiilla  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbxis  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,769.64. 


A.  William  B.  TTiompson,  Jr.,  925  Trans- 
portation Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $202.50.     E.    (9)    $117. 

A.  WUUam  H.  TInney,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  6  Penn  Center  Plaea, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Lin  wood  Tipton,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  DjC. 

B.  International  Aaaoclatlon  ot  lee  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  FVsundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdUtg.  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Tobacco  Aasociatea.  IHc.  1101 17th  Street 
NW.,  WaefatagtoB.  DC 

E.  (9)  $1,454. 

A.  H.  WilUs  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C 
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B.  National  MBk  Protfueers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (8)  $2,875.     B.  (9)  $321.27. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  Poet  Office  Box  23,  1085 
Shrine  Building,  Memphta,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  A  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  180$  Shrine  Bxilldlng, 
Box  23,  M«»phls,  Tenn. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Ave., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (8)  $698.26.     B.  (9)   $665.03. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Blectrle  Co.,  510  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (»)  $25.06. 

A.  John  P.  Traeey,  1706  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Aaaociation,  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Trade  Relations  CouncU  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C 

E.   (9)   $2,016. 

A.  IVansportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $25.60. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Alrltnea,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kanwu  City,  Mo. 

A.  Matt  Triggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaxa,  Chicago,  IQ. 

D.    (6)    $2,137.50.     E.   (9)    $27.42. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Tro<^,  Jr.,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (B)   $86.90. 

A.  Joel  B.  True. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Paul  T.  Trultt,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  261  Kearny 
Street,  San  FYancisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $763.50.     E.    (9)    $331.24. 

A.  Dick  Tunis,  607  Maple  Terrace,  3007 
Maple  Avenue,  Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Supcrlar  Oil  Co^  Houatoii,  TSx..  and  Los 
Angelea,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  W.  Lloyd  TupUBi^   236   MassacIkMMtts 

Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Triistees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  FYanclsco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $173. 

A.  Richard  F.  Turney.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nursenrmen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $8.60.     K   (9)   $127. 
CXV 32— Part  1 


A.  John  D.  TytOD. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  4*1 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  ($)  $370.     E.  (»>  081.87. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association.  Suite  4, 
7421  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $152.02. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc., 
66  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $1,470.84. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $611,969.73.     E.   (9)    $47,261.75. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $180.64. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $133.50.     B.   (9)    $133.50. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Dl. 

E.  (9)   $27,771.64. 

A.  Mrs.  Lola  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Cltiaens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $48. 

A.  John  A.  Vaiice,  1728  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paclike  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,920.     £.    (9)    $2,428.46. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building,  Waahtngton,  DC 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

D.   (6)    $1312.49.     &   (9)    $480. 

A.  John  Robert  Vastlne.  Jr..  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  Association. 

IX   (6)    $260.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  G.  W.  Vaughan,  233  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  233  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  C<»iventlon,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $212.35.     E.   (9)   $16.40. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner.  Suite  702,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washingtcm.  D.C. 

B.  National  OouncC  at  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.  (6)   $177.70.     E.   (9)   $22.76. 


A.  Richard  B.  WaOtcrt,  888  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc.,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  RockefeUer,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $900. 

A.  Harold  S.  WtJker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


B  Amtritmn  Gas  Aswdatlon,  Jae.,  805 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  K.T. 

E.   (9)   $634.59. 

A.  Reno  F.  Walker,  425  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  ram  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Meretiandlse  Mart  Plaaa,   Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $18.50. 

A.  Franklin  Walllek.  1128  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Unlofj,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $4,493.44.     E.  (9)   $1,214.82. 

A.  William  A.  Walton.  Suite  212,  Oarllng- 
house  Building,  820  Qulncy  Street.  Topeka, 
Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee.  Suite  212, 
Garlinghouse  Building,  820  Qulncy  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1032,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $285. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  O 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1032,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Instltirte  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $900;     E.    (9)    $800. 

A.  Merrill  A.  Watson,  342  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

B.  National  F>X)twear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $250;     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $3,491.25. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster.  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $8,000.    E.  (9)   $132.20. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
Pbiladelphla,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Robert  L.  Weneck,  9121  West  73d  Street, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kan. 

B.  Weneck  International  Marketers,  Inc., 
2  East  Gregory,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  Suite  1011,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Donald  P.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Ameitcan    Retull    Federetton,    1616 
Street  NW.,  Wuhlnglon,  DO. 
D.   (6)   $800.     E.   (»)   970. 


A.  J<dm  C.  White.  1317  T  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  PrlTste  Truck  Oouncll  of  America,  Inc.. 
1317  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Whltlock,  Markey  &  Talt.  Shoreham 
Building,  15th  and  B  Streets,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Instttute  of  Laundering, 
JoUet,  m.  National  institute  of  Drycleanlng. 
909  B\irllngton  Avenue,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyt^.  918  lath  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association 
of  America,  918  16tl^  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  William  E.  WlcMert,  Jr.,  Solar  Building, 
1000  16th  Street  NW„  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem.  Pai 

A.  Leonard  M.  WlcUllfle,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento.  Calll  . 

B-.  CalMomla  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and-L  BuMdtag.  Sacra|nento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    92,062.50.     t.    (9)    $2,932.34. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild. I  Jr.,  1025  Connnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlnjlton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Gulf  Oil  Cotp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    91.000.     E.   (9)    9250. 

A.  Billy  Olen  Wllejj,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.        1 

B.  Standard  Oil  Ccj  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chljcago,  111. 

D.  (6)    9692.30.     E  :  (9)    94.86. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cra^n  Sc  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Socletfr  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenu^,  New  York,  N.T. 

E.  (9)    99.30. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Craiun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washlngtlin,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indla4  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.   (9)   9150. 

A.  Wilkinson,  CraAin  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washlngtin.  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sa^lsh  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Resetvation,  Mont. 

E.    (9)    94.30. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cradun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washlnglon,  D.C. 

B.  J.  Ray  McDermqtt  8c  Co..  Inc..  OU  Divi- 
sion. Houston  Club  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 


)  Suili 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congre9s  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Wilkinson, 
Street  NW..  Washini 


Cragun 


g  on, 


&   Barker.    1616   H 
D.C. 


B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians.  Tabolah, 
Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  tt  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small.  6803  Oreen  Tree  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

E.  (9)  99.40. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Ivibes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

A.  John  Wlllard,  Box  1172,  Helena.  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172, 
Helena,  Mont. 

A.  Laiu^ns  Williams,  1200  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  1  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  (9)  t«4.15. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Sui>erior  Street,  Chicago, 
ni  :  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  94,750.  E.  (9)  9203.54. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   91,379.07.     E.  (9)   9570.16. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  91.489. 

A.  Earl  Wilson,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.    (6)    92,716.44.     E.    (9)    91,079.86. 

A.  Frank  J.  Wilson,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoil  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    92,000.     E.    (9)    9500.55. 

A.  Robert  Wlnter-Berger,  123  East  75th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Sam  Winters,  1708  Windsor  Road, 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  RCA 
Building.  Suite  1001,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702 
Majestic  Biilldlng,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    91.160.     E.   (9)   92,979.70. 


A.  Peter  L.  Wolff.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    95,622.40.     B.   (9)    91,335.89. 

A.  James  Woodslde,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    9240.     E.    (9)    920. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connect- 
icut   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  The  Signal*Companle8,  Inc.,  1010  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    91,500.     E.    (9)    9463. 

A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9507.     E.   (9)    9507. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    960. 

A.  HaL  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9160.     E.   (9)   920. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  Room  610,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    9456. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    94,056.     E.   (9)    9514.95. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlelb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Zlmrlng,  Gromflne  &  Sternsteln,  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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(NOTK— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  inthe  Recoito.  quesUons  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respectlTe  letter  and  number.) 
Piu  CWB  Cort  With  thu  Sbcwtart  op  the  S«nat»(and  Pile  Two  Copim  WrrH  the  Clerk  of  the  House  o»  BxnMSMmrKivnBi 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PULCE  A»  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPKOPEIATB  LETTEK  OR  PiGXmE  IN  THE  BOX    AT  THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  "RePORI"  HEADING  BELOW: 

-PRELIMINABY"  REPORT  ("RegistraUon'^  :  Tto  "regteter,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  onJy. 

"OiiAiiTE«LT"RB>ORT-  TO  Indicate  whU*  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  ttie  appropriate 
fJ^  PmXt  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
K  a.  pie  "3,"  ^d  the  rest  of  sulh  pages  should  be  ■■4."  "S,"  "e,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplisfa  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  F'ederal  Recttlation  or  Lobbting  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

3d 

3d 

4tb 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A"  —(a)  In  Gejiebai..    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  followrs: 

(I)  ■  •EmDloyee-.--To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  -B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer  .  ( If  the 
"«nployee~  is  a  firm  [such  tm  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  ^ 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item    B.  ,         ,   „         ^ 
(b)   8EP4EATE  RiioRTS.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report: 

(I)   Employers  subject  tothe  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

(uTa^ploy^t^^t  to'^e°A^rmust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  becau«!  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A      ORCANIXATION    OR   INDIVIDUAL    FILING: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  at  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B"  —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reporte  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that-  (a)  U  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
Ambers  of  the^oup  are  to  be  namS,  Jd  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  ^yment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  ^th  persons  as  "employers  —Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emploter— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  'XT' —(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation-  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e).  ^  .   j.  .^     ,        ...    **_*!,«  t„v,>,^i„™ 

(b)  B^ore  umJertaklng  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  ^      ,     ^  ^      ,        ..,  w  *..      i, .*..„ 

(c)  liter  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  nvimbers  of  bUls,  where  known;    (c) 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
leglatatlvc    Interests    have    terminated. 


citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bilU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (tf  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (BegUtratlon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  owt  Item  "D"  and  "K"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omlttad  In  printing] 

PACK  !'< 
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A.  Bakar  tc  McKenzlel  SIS  Coim«ctlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  t>.C. 

B.  Itek  Corp.,  10  M&gulre  Road,  Lexing- 
ton, Maes.  I 

A.  8.  O.  Biahop,  4^  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportatlon-Cotnmunlcatlon  Employ- 
ees Union.  3880  Llndell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

A.  Citizens  for  a  Poetal  Corporation,  Post 
Office  Box  1807,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  PhlUp  Cohen.  30U  I  Street  KW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burning,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  3001 
I  Street  NW..  Washlngti>n,  D.C. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houllh4n,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Teztll^  Importers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Itnporters'  Association, 
Tokyo,  J^^.  , 

A.  Daniels  &  Houllhin,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unlone  Industrial^  Pratese,  Prato,  Italy. 

A.  John  Davenport,  1 2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. I 

B.  National  Riiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Floridaj  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  I 

A.  DeHart  &  BroldeJ  Inc.,  1160  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  WasOington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Dowfs,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Procter  &  O^mble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Stieet,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Boy  W.  Easley,  17^5  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  E.  Fagglo^l.  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald   E.    Graham,    1200    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B.   National   Council 


tlves,  1200  17£h  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  G.  Grelf.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers    C<^..    630    Fifth    Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


(N.J.),  30  Rockefeller 


of  Fanner   Coopera- 


A.  Landls  D.  Henderson,  3810  Oeorges  Lane, 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

B.  American  Real  Estate  Oimen  Associa- 
tion, 1739  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Herrlck,  Smith.  Donald.  Farley  Si 
Ketchum.  294  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
Mass. 

B.  Itek  Corp..  10  Mag^re  Road.  Lexing- 
ton. Mass. 

A.  Home  BCanufacturers  .Association,  1626 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  P.  Ince,  221  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  231  North  La- 
Salle Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  A.  Klayman,  1101.17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kentucky-Tennessee  Clay  Co..  Inc.,  May- 
fleld,  Ky.;  Old  Hickory  Clay  Co..  Poet  Office 
Box  271,  Paducah,  Ky.;  Bell  Clay  Co.,  Glea- 
son,  Tenn. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  it  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Don  F.  Dobb,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Conunlttee. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lubick,  Sxilte  1800,  1  M.  &  T. 
Plaza,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

B.  Realty  Corp.,  Ill  Monument  Circle, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW„ 
Suite  304,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  Alwyn  F.  Matthews,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  City  of  Islandla,  Fla.,  City  Hall,  Du  Pont 
Plaza  Building,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  8339.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  James  W.  Nlsbet,  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Realty  Corp.,  620  Guaranty  Building, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  E.  RoUow,  Esq. 

B.  National  Capital  Area  Council  of 
Sportsmen,  Inc. 


A.  Russell  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  1000  Circle  Tower, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Realty  Corp.,  620  Guaranty  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Myron  Bolter,  1760  Pennsylvania  Ave^ 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pin,  Clip  &  Fastener  Association,  441 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Spiezlo,  Assistant  Director 
Government  Relations,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  At- 
torneys, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

B.  Potash  Co.  of  America,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  California  City  Development  Co.,  6363 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbiU  &  Brennan,  1200  Far- 
ragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  RetaU  Credit  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  4081, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Svanholm  Res.  Lab's,  3205  Stanford 
Street,  Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

A.  Richard  F.  Tumey,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserjmaen, 
Inc..  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  President,  National 
Plant  Pood  Institute,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  5803  Green  Tree  Rocul,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Frank  K.  Woolley,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chlcagfo,  m. 

B.  Eitecutlve  Director  by  the  Aesoclation 
of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc., 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Senate  met  at 
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expiration  of  the  retess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
The  Chaplain,  th«  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  i 

We  thank  Thee,!  O  Lord,  for  Thy 
mercies  which  are  tiew  every  morning. 
Deliver  us  now  from  the  clash  and  clamor 
of  life,  from  the  tumult  of  our  days,  from 
the  confusion  of  miuiy  voices,  that  we 
may  hear  again  Tb*  still  small  voice — 
and  hearing  It,  obey  It.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10. 1969) 
12  meridian,  on  the      MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


dry  nominstions,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  January  10, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  being  in  recess,  the  Chair  advises 
the  Senate  that  the  question  before  the 
Senate  Is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 


the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PER  ANNUM  RATE 
OF  COMPENSATION  OP  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
BILL  ORDERED  TO  LIE  ON  THE 
TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  in- 
crease the  per  annum  rate  of  cwnpensa- 
tlon   of   the   President   of    the   United 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Lincoln's  Blrtii^fty  occurs  on  Wednes- 
day, February  1 2.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  recess  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  cm  Friday,  February  7, 
vmtil  noon,  Monday,  February  17.  I 
should  point  out  that  two  weekends  are 
included,  and  that,  in  effect,  this  period 
covers  only  5  working  days. 

Washington's  Birthday  falls  on  Sat- 
urday, February  22.  There  will  be  no 
business  after  the  reading  of  the  Pare- 
well  Address. 

Easter  Sunday  falls  on  April  6.  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  from  the  con- 
clusion of  business  on  Thursday,  April  3, 
until  noon,  Wednesday,  April  9. 

Memorial  Day  falls  on  Friday,  May  30. 
The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  from  the 
conclusion  of  business  on  Thursday, 
May  29,  to  noon,  Monday,  June  2. 

July  4  falls  on  a  Friday.  The  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  from  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  Thursday,  July  3,  to  noon, 
Monday,  July  7. 

The  House  hsis  already  announced  it 
will  have  an  August  recess  extending 
from  the  close  of  business  on  August  13, 
until  noon,  Wednesday,  September  3.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  to  take  a 
recess  during  the  same  time.  It  Is  hoped 
that  this  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  membership  as  a  whole  and  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  younger  Mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  spend  more  time 
with  their  growing  families. 

Notice  will  be  sent  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  containing  this  sug- 
gested series  of  recess  proposals  at  the 
earliest  opportimlty. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  In  his 
name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  a  public  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  January 
15,  1969,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4232,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
George  P.  Shultz,  of  Illinois,  Secretary 
of  Labor-designate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
Senators  and  members  of  the  committee 
will  take  note  of  the  announcement. 


HOLIDAY  RECESS  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  in 
agreement,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
annoimce  the  schedule  for  recesses  cov- 
ering national  and  religious  holidays, 
and  also  a  portion  of  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  consulted  with  the  minority  leader, 
and  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic steering  committee  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic conference,  and  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  following  holiday  schedule 
for  the  first  session  of  the  9lst  Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CONVENING  OF 
THE  SENATE  AT  10  A.M.,  FRIDAY, 
JANUARY  17,  TO  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  will  come  in  on 
IMday  at  10  a.m.  It  is  hoped  that  at 
that  time,  and  we  anticipate  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber,  we  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  departing  President 
of  the  United  States  who  served  so  long 
and  so  nobly  and  with  such  great  skill  in 
this  body  as  a  Senator,  and  while  a  Sen- 
ator as  majority  whip,  as  minority  lead- 
er, as  majority  leader  and  also  as  Vice 
I*resident. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  SIZE  OP  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  imanlmous-consent 
request  and  ask  that  it  be  considered  im- 
mediately. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ordered,  That  on  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1969,  immediately  following  the 
prayer  and  without  prejudice  In  any  manner 
to  the  pending  debate  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  In  particular 
modification  of  rule  XXII,  that  it  be  In 
order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
membership  and  size  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  as  specified  In  rule 
XXV  and  any  amendments  germane  to  those 
resolutions,  and  that  the  debate  on  thoee 
resolutions  and  any  germane  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  a  total  of  not  more  than 
2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  or  by  whom- 
ever they  may  designate,  and  that  upwn  the 
disposition  of  those  resolutions  debate  recur 
upon  the  pending  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  11. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow.  Immediately  following 
the  prayer,  and  without  prejudice  in  any 
manner  to  the  pending  debate  on  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  particular  modification  of  rule  XXII, 
that  it  be  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  membership  and  size  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  as 
specified  In  rule  XXV,  and  any  amend- 
ments germane  to  those  resolutions,  and 
that  the  debate  on  those  resolutions  and 
any  germane  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  whom- 
ever they  may  designate,  and  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  those  resolutions,  de- 
bate recur  upon  the  pending  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  11. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reser\-ing 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
provisions  of  this  consent  agreement 
concerns  the  question  of  committee  as- 
signments and  would  permit  Its  resolu- 
tion tomorrow.  It  deals  only  with  that 
question.  I  believe  it  has  been  cleared 
with  all  the  principals  involved  in  the 
effort  to  change  rule  XXn,  and  It  Is 
agreed  that  no  amendment  dealing  with 
that  issue  will  be  offered,  since  it  is  ad- 
mittedly not  germane  to  the  resolutions 
on  committee  assignments. 

I  make  that  statement  only  to  make 
the  Record  absolutely  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  sought  recognition  first.  The 
Chair  will  then  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  majority  leader  make  It  clear  that 
this  does  not  prejudice  the  right  of  any 
Senator,  when  the  resolution  is  called 
up  tomorrow,  to  interpose,  if  he  wishes, 
objectlm  to  the  consideration  of  It  at 
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that  time,  because  I  have  been  advised 
that  acmae  Senatofs  wished  to  have  that 
right  reserved  to  them. 

The  PRB8IDEMT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  be  dltnowed  to  rule,  without 
going  Into  the  matter  thoroughly,  that 
If  this  unanimous  consent  were  agreed 
to,  the  right  to  carry  over  for  1  day 
would  be  waived.  It  would  be  by  order  of 
the  Senate  and  bf  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  If  the  majority 
leader  would  withhold  the  request  long 
enough  to  have  tt  cleared,  because  I 
have  been  advised  of  the  possibility  of 
objection  by  a  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSPUXD.  I  would  be  glad 
to,  but  I  would  p<iint  out  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  J  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  to  brldg  this  matter  lip  on 
Tuesday.  Then,  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  we  changed  it  to  Mon- 
day. Now  we  are  back  to  Tuesday.  After 
we  thought  all  the  decks  had  been  cleared 
It  looks  ridiculous  to  have  the  Senate 
carry  on  a  charade  like  this,  and  go 
up  the  hin  Eind  then  down  the  hill.  But 
I  would-be  willing  to  withhold  my  re- 
quest.  ""  j 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mil  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  want  the 
Senate  to  look  ridlfcialous,  but  there  may 
be  Senators  who  want  to  be  heard,  and 
I  would  like  a  chance  to  check  with  them 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  observe, 
at  the  proper  timf,  that  the  resolution 
Is  perhaps  lacking  a  little  In  political 
sportsmanship,  if  |  may  say  so.  I  believe 
that  statement  can  be  made  later.  In 
more  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
an  opportimity  to  check  with  certain 
Senators.  I 

The  PRESIDEa»jr  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  Interpose  objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  had  luiderstood  the 
majority  leader  h^d  withdrawn  the  re- 
quest temporarily.  ■ 

Mr.  MANSFTEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  It  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  his  request  long 
enough  for  me  to  ^ake  this  statement, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  ^dly  conferred  with 
by  the  two  leader^  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  on  this  matter, 
and  was  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  this 
unanlmous-c(Hisent  agreement  provided 
It  was  cleariy  understood  that  those  in- 
terested In  the  amendment  of  rule  XXn 
were  obligated  not!  to  try  to  offer  that 
amendment  to  whast  would  be  considered 
under  this  unanHnous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  Senator  f  rori  Florida  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  subsequently  had  confer- 
ences with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
who,  as  I  understand  it,  conferred  with 
others  also  interested  in  the  rule  xxii 
movemoit,  and  gave  us  positive  assiu-- 
ance  that  there  would  be  no  effort  made 
to  attach  any  rule  xxii  change  to  this 
proposed  debate  bandng  to  do  solely  with 
the  memberah^  on  Senate  oommlttees 
and  with  the  appoitlonment  ol  member- 
ship between  ttoe  fe*o  parties. 


With  that  understanding,  the  Senator 
from  norlda  was  very  glad  to  agree  to 
this  unanlmooB-consent  agreement,  be- 
cause he  stated  In  the  beginning,  the 
other  day,  that  in  no  way  does  he  wish 
to  encumber  the  orderiy  organization  of 
the  Senate.  He  is  still  of  that  opinion. 
I  would  hope  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  therefore,  could  be 
entered  into,  so  that  this  very  vital  mat- 
ter, affecting  many  Senators  as  to  their 
committee  assignments,  and  affecting 
both  parties  as  to  the  division  of  the 
committee  assignments,  might  be  set- 
tled without  further  delay. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Prealdent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

THE  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
get  one  point  clarified.  We  need  to  know 
that  this  amendment  to  the  rule  does 
not  Involve  the  names  of  members  of  the 
various  committees;  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  how  many  there  will  be  on  each  com- 
mittee and  as  to  how  they  will  be  divided 
as  between  the  parties.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  "ITiere  will  be  separate 
resolutions  as  to  those  matters. 

The  other  thing  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt)  wanted  me  to 
make  clear  was  that  any  amendments  to 
rule  XXn  would  not  be  pertinent  to 
this  issue  and.  therefore,  when  we  agre^ 
we  are  agreeing  to  the  practice  that  the 
Senate  has  authorized.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  I  can  speak  only  for 
ourselves.  We  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
the  Senators  involved.  I  cannot,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  can- 
not, speak  for  the  whole  Senate,  but  those 
Senators  with  whom  we  have  talked  have 
agreed  that  there  is  no  desire  to  put 
amendments  to  rule  xxn  on  this  matter. 
Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  I  favor  that.  That  is 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  most  fair. 

As  far  as  the  joint  leadership  is  con- 
cerned, we  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
every  Senator's  rights,  regardless  of  his 
position  en  this  or  any  other  matter, 
during  the  course  of  the  session  will  al- 
ways be  protected  insofar  as  we  can  pro- 
tect it. 

Now,  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  minority  whip,  has  in- 
dicated that  It  is  agreeable  now  to  pre- 
sent the  imanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Has 
the  request  been  mo(Ufled? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  one  more  Inqiairy  of  the  majority 
leader?  Normally,  these  unanimous- 
consent  requests  have  a  provision  re- 
garding germaneness  or  some  other  lim- 
itation. I  just  wondered  whether  that  had 
been  done.  Second,  is  It  understood  that 
an  amendment — there  is  none  that  I 
know  of,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  present 
one — may  be  presented,  and  that  that  is 
accommodated  in  the  unanimous-con- 


sent request?  "Hie  only  point  of  the  in- 
quiry Is  to  ask  if  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  amendment  different  from 
that  presented  by  the  majority  leader. 
Therefore,  is  it  understood  that  an 
amendment  may  be  presented  or  voted 
on,  as  well  as  the  main  resolution? 

If  I  may  have  the  majority  leader's 
attention,  obviously  the  only  way  this 
matter  can  be  contested  is  by  presenting 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
will  be  presented  by  the  majority  leader. 
Is  it  imderstood.  therefore,  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  accommodates 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
will  be  presented  by  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Amendment  or  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Or  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  my 
understanding  of  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  the  vote  would 
come  at  or  before  2  o'clock  on  the  amend- 
ment submitted  as  well  as  any  amend- 
ment or  substitute  presented? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  may  advise  that  It  would  have  to 
come  within  the  2  hours  of  debate, 
equally  divided  and  allocated  by  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader. 

That  is,  if  we  follow  the  ordinary  course 
it  would  be  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  But  It  could  be  later.  I 
was  just  endeavoring  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er, as  we  always  do  here.  Senators  who 
desire  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  majority 
leader,  or  a  substitute,  will  be  accom- 
modated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  Sen- 
ator has  the  right,  under  the  rules,  to 
offer  the  amendment,  but  any  debate  on 
it  would  have  to  be  encompassed  within 
the  2  hours  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  imposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  correct.  But  there 
will  be  votes  thereon.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SOCIAL  HOUR  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  we  would  like  to  invite  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  attend 
a  social  hour  some  afternoon  this  week, 
if  he  finds  the  time  available  to  accede 
to  our  request.  I  make  this  statement  at 
this  time  only  to  give  notice  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  joint  letuiershlp  does  Intend 
to  Invite  the  President  to  the  Senate  late 
some  afternoon,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  all  Senators  who  can  xx)6sibly  do  so 
will  at  that  time  be  In  attendance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  duly  take  note  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  distingiushed  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HONOR- 
ABLE LUIS  FARIAS.  MEXICAN 
LEGISLATOR 

Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attmtlon  of  the  Senate. 
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I  should  like  at  this  time  to  Introduce 
to  my  colleagues  a  dlstingxiished  fellow 
Parliamentarian  from  the  United  Mexi- 
can States.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  this 
country,  and  has  served  with  distinction 
and  integrity  at  all  the  various  inter- 
parliamentary meetings  conducted  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  last  election,  he  was  elected  as 
a  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  was  also  elected  as  President  of  the 
Gran  Commission,  which  operates  dur- 
ing the  months  in  which  the  Mexican 
Congress  is  not  in  session.  As  such,  he 
Is  the  equivalent — I  do  not  know  whether 
to  say  of  our  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  or  of  the  majority  leader;  but 
regardless  of  what  the  proper  compari- 
son would  be,  this  friend  of  ours  is  a 
man  in  whom  we  have  great  trust  and 
great  faith,  who  represents  a  coimtry 
which  has  made  its  own  mark  in  its 
own  way,  and  has  achieved  a  measure 
of  success  such  as  very  few  nations  In 
modem  times  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  my  old  friend  from 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mr.  Luis  Farias.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  courtesy 
to  our  distingiiished  visitor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  43  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  12  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.m.,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  recess,  when  called  to  order  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


the  Senator  from  New  York  request  It 
not  be  charged  as  one  speech  on  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  right,  just  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  77)  providing  for 
joint  session  of  Congress  to  receive  Pres- 
idential message,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE3SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule  of  germaneness,  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  2  minutes  on  a  sub- 
ject other  than  the  one  before  us,  and 
that  my  remarks  not  be  charged  to  me 
as  a  speech  on  the  subject  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 


JAVITS  URGES  PRESIDENT  TO 
MAKE  TAX  REFORM  REPORT 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  eve 
of  President  Johnson's  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union — a  message  that  re- 
portedly will  deal  directly  with  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  States — I  rise  to  urge 
him  to  make  public  the  staff  report  on 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  surcharge  bill  last  year — an  amend- 
ment I  sponsored — called  for  a  report  on 
tax  reform  by  the  President  before  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  When  that  time  arrived, 
the  White  House  announced  that  a  re- 
port on  this  critical  subject  would  not  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public 
and  to  Congress  generally  but  would  be 
delivered  only  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President,  once  this  report  is  cir- 
culated in  Congress  it  must  inevitably 
become  public  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittees are  not  bound  by  a  secrecy  label 
on  such  a  document.  A  vital  aspect  of  the 
whole  situation  is  the  continuance  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  this  in  turn  is  affected  by  what  can 
be  gained  by  tax  reform. 

I  feel  that  this  subject  is  so  important 
a  part  of  the  entire  fabric  of  our  econom- 
ic situation  today,  that  I  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  off  the  secrecy  label  and 
make  it  public  now  at  the  time  when  he 
is  commenting  on  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy and  proposing  a  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970.' 

A  budget  without  proposals  for  tax  re- 
form would  be  seriously  deficient  in  one 
vital  aspect — it  would  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  pay  have  a  right  to 
know  that  if  they  are  to  continue  to  pay 
more,  it  is  at  least  equitable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  dated  January  10 
and  a  New  York  Post  editorial  of  the 
same  date,  critical  of  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  submit  tax  reform  proposals  to 
Congress,  and  a  January  2,  1969.  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10,  1969] 
Evading  Tax  Reform 

President  Johnson  has  set  a  deplorable  ex- 
ample in  this  farewell  period  by  refusing  to 
submit  his  recommendations  on  tax  reform 
to  Congress  and  the  country.  When  Congress 
approved  the  surtax  last  year,  It  stipulated 
that  the  President  send  tax  reform  propos- 
als to  Capitol  Hill  by  Etec.  31. 

Instead  of  welcoming  the  opportunity  to 
provide  leadership  on  this  vital  Issue,  Mr. 
Johnson  shied  away  from  It.  The  Treasury 
experts  prepared  a  tax  message  but  the  Pres- 
ident has  kept  It  secret.  He  did  send  private 
copies  to  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Finance  and  House  Ways 
and   Means  Committees.   This   curious   per- 


formance was  justified  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Incoming  Nixon  Administration  which  would 
have  to  administer  any  new  tax  law.  But  Mr. 
Johnson's  highest  obligation  Is  not  to  the 
convenience  of  his  successors  but  to  the  pub- 
lic which  pays  these  inequitable  taxes  and 
which  has  the  right  to  know  In  detail  what 
Is  wrong  with  them. 

Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
Senator  "iussell  Long,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  their  senior  Republi- 
can colleagues  agreed  with  this  under-the- 
table  procedure.  Naturally  they  would.  They 
like  to  write  the  tax  laws  and  they  prefer  as 
little  Interference  as  possible  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Treasury  experts,  the  rank-and-nie 
members  of  Congress  or  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Mills  Is  once  again  discussing  reforms 
his  conxmlttee  may  Initiate,  but  this  pro- 
vides no  grounds  for  optimism.  In  the  past 
ten  years,  Mr.  Mills  has  talked  more  and 
done  less  about  tax  reform  than  any  man  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Taxes  meanwhile  are  about  as  unfair  as 
they  were  on  April  20,  1961.  when  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  tax  reform  message  to  Con- 
gress. What  he  said  then  about  the  subtle 
corruption  of  expense  account  deductions 
could  well  he  said  of  the  entire  Income  tax 
law:  "This  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
affecting  not  only  our  public  revenues,  our 
sense  oI  fairness,  and  our  respect  for  the 
tax  system,  but  our  moral  and  business  prac- 
tices as  well." 

The  tax  laws  bear  too  heavily  upon  the 
poorest  people  and  much  too  lightly  upon 
many  of  the  wealthy.  President  Johnson  may 
have  refused  to  submit  any  proposals  pub- 
licly to  Congress  because  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  which  is 
so  important  In  his  native  Texas.  The  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  Is  excessive,  but  there  are 
many  other  loopholes  and  Inequities  which 
are  more  important  and  more  technical  In- 
volving capital  gains,  estate  taxes  and 
depreciation. 

Senator  Javlts  of  New  York  Is  right  In  in- 
sisting taat  If  the  White  House  will  not  com- 
mit Itself  on  tax  reform,  the  very  least  It 
should  do  Is  make  the  recommendations  of 
the  Treasury  available  to  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic The  public  Is  going  to  need  aU  the  in- 
formation It  can  get  If  it  Is  ever  to  win  the 
battle  for  tax  reforms  over  the  opposition  of 
the  lobbyists  and  the  Congressional  Insiders. 

IFrom   the   New   York   Post,    Jan.    10,    1969] 
Those  Lost  •Findings"  on  Tax  Reform 
It  may  a  Happy  New  Year  for  opponents  of 
federal  tax  reform;   in  any  event,  they  had 
special  reason  to  celebrate  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
That  was  the  deadline  date  by  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  to  have  submitted  his  re- 
form recommendations  to  Congress.  There  is 
no  doubt   that  he  was   under  formal,   legal 
obligation  to  act.  An  amendment,  sponsored 
by  Sen.   Javlte    (R-N.Y.).  to  last  year's  tax 
surcharge  act  specifically  requiring  him  to 
send  up  proposals  by  Dec.  13. 

What  he  sent  Instead  to  Congressional 
leaders  was  a  sheaf  of  studies  and  proposals 
made  by  Treasury  Dept.  staff  members.  He 
said:  "i  have  not  made  any  judgment  on 
these  staff  proposals.  They  are  the  technical 
product  of  the  tax  specialists  In  the  depart- 
ment and  have  not  been  discussed  or  exam- 
ined by  me." 

It  may  be  that  the  technical  findings  are 
both  illuminating  and  informative  guides  to 
legislation,  but  neither  the  public  nor  most 
Congressmen  are  In  a  position  to  Judge.  The 
staff  reports  and  recommendations  are  still 
secret. 

Sen.  Javlts  has  forcefully  protested  this 
furtive  maneuver  and  has  demanded  fuU 
public  dlsclostire.  "I  do  not,"  he  says,  "see 
anything  but  benefit  that  can  come  from  an 
open  declaration  and  an  open  debate."  The 
alternative  to  both  may  be  Indecent  burial  of 
lmp>ortant   information   bearing   on   tax  re- 
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term.  Tbe  Pn^dant  ia  not  naeoHarUy  obUged 
to  mtaotm  tb»  «iiw«nig«  But  tm  bMa  no  rl^t 
to—      -■   - 


[Prom  the  WUl  8tr«t  Joaroal.  Jtm.  a,  19W] 
JOHMHON  To  Pass  ^ajos  Tax  Rxfock  Puura 
TO  Ifixoif,  Ii«9rxAo  dr  Uakimo  Thxm  Pttbuc 
Wa&hinoton.— Prwldent  Johiuon  put  a 
major  tax  reform  effort  deeper  Into  Umbo  by 
refusing  to  submit  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

Wltbln  a  few  houis  of  the  New  Year's  Eve 
deadline  set  In  the  |0%  surtax  bill  enacted 
last  sununer,  Mr.  Johnson  made  clear  In  Texas 
that  the  reform  proposals  would  be  passed 
privately  to  key  Congressmen  and  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  Instead  of  being  made 
public  as  originally  onvlsioned. 

The  proposals,  according  to  earlier  com- 
ments of  Treasury  ol&clals,  were  to  Include  a 
slaabla  amount  of  Lntxime-tax  relief  for  low- 
Income  families  oS5«t  by  tighter  tax  treat- 
ment of  corporations, and  of  affluent  personal 
taxpayers. 

Among  the  key  restrictive  features.  It's  un- 
derstood, was  to  be  a  minimum  tax  assuring 
that  no  one  could  entirely  escape  Income 
taxes  because  of  receipts  from  tax-exempt 
sources  such  as  Interest  on  municipal  bonds 
or  because  of  specially  large  deductions  for 
chantabtar-  donations  and  the  like.  Also, 
Treasury  technicians  head  hoped  for  a  more 
effective  estate  and  gut  tax  system  and  for 
curbing  the  tax  brea^  some  corporations  get 
through  having  a  large  number  of  subsidi- 
aries. I 

Because  of  the  h^vlly  liberal  natrire  of 
the  proposals  and  beeause  of  their  complex- 
ity, Treasury  strategists  appeared  doubtful 
that  the  Nixon  Admlhlstration  would  be  In- 
clined to  push  most  of  the  features  very  soon 
or  very  ardently.  If  at  all. 

Jtfr.  Johnson  bad  originally  promised  a  tax- 
reform  message  in  ikis  economic  report  of 
early  19«7,  but  it  waslwlthheld  to  avoid  com- 
plicating the  dlfficultienough  progress  of  his 
surtax  proposal  In  Ccngress. 


Until  quite  recently,  high  officials  had  con- 
tinued to  give  both  piibllc  and  private  assur- 
ancee  that  the  messa^  would  be  submitted 
well  before  the  year-ef  d  deadline  set  by  Con- 
gress. 

But  In  New  Year's  ^vc  letters  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  smt^  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Johnson  Advised  that  tax-reform 
proposals  developed  by  the  Treasury  will  In- 
stead be  passed  on  wftbout  reconunendatlon 
to   the  Nixon  Administration. 

This  decision  was  made,  he  said,  with  the 
concurrence  of  House  Ways  and  Mpana  Chair- 
man Mills  (D..  Ark.)  and  Senate  Finance 
Chairman  Russell  Long  (D.,  La.) ,  whose  com- 
mittees would  handle  such  legislation. 

"We  believe,"  the  P^ident  asserted  in  his 
letters,  "that  in  Justice  to  the  Administra- 
tion that  will  take  bfflce  witliln  the  next 
month  and  who  will  .have  to  live  with  and 
administer  any  legislation  passed,  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  thejj  have  the  opportunity 
to  rxiuninfi  carefully  and  make  their  judg- 
ment on  these  matters."  President-elect 
Nixon's  Treasiiry  Secretary-designate,  David 
Kennedy,  also  concurted  In  this  decision,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  adding  that  "all  data  pertain- 
ing to  this  matter  wiU  be  made  available  to 
the  Incoming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
promptly." 

Tbe  President  stressed  that  he  wasn't 
taking  any  stand  on  tbe  proposals,  which  he 
said  are  available  to  Congress.  "These  studies 
and  proposals,  althoiigh  reviewed  by  Secre- 
tary Powler  (Who  resigned  the  top  Treasury 
post  last  month) ,  slko^d  be  viewed  primarily 
as  tlM  technical  product  of  the  Treasury 
staff."  Mr.  Johnson  vrote.  "I  have  not  re- 
ceived, ooostdared  or  made  any  judgmrenta 
on  these  staff  proposals." 

ATSZLAMX  to  OOMOXSS 

Rep.  BOBS  said  he  tiad  been  adTlsed  tliat 
the  tax-reform  mate4al  is  available  to  the 


appropriate  Ooogresslonat  oommlttees.  Tbe 
ways  and  mwns  chairman  said  in  a  statement 
that  he  thought  It  "desirable  for  a  new  Ad- 
ministration to  review  this  material  and  work 
out  arrangements  with  the  ways  and  means 
and  finance  committees  for  hearings  on  these 
tax  proposals  at  a  time  convenient  to  both." 
He  said  Sen.  Long  concurred  in  this,  adding 
that  so  did  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  two  committees.  Sen.  John  Williams  (R., 
Del.)   and  Rep.  Byrnes  (R.,  Wis.). 

The  Administration's  falltire  to  make  pub- 
lic the  Treasury  propoaals  drew  criticism 
from  Sen.  Javlts  (R.,  N.Y.).  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  that  called  for  a  Presidential  tax- 
reform  message  by  Dec.  31.  He  noted  that 
while  "at  least  the  thinking  of  the  present 
Administration  at  the  staff  level  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  committees  and  to 
the  new  Administration,"  this  "does  not  com- 
ply with  the  amendment  In  that  it  is  not 
the  President's  report  .  .  ." 

Tax  reform  is  so  important  in  relation  to 
lighting  inflation  and  whether  to  extend  the 
siu-tax,  which  Is  slated  to  expire  June  30,  Sen. 
Javlts  said,  "that  members  of  Congress,  finan- 
cial experts  and  the  public  generally  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  consider"  the  Treasury  staff 
proposals.  He  urged  the  President  allow  the 
report  to  be  made  public. 


AMENDME3^  OF  RULE  XXH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Haht)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend 
rule  xxn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  address  the  Senate  on  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDEairr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  he 
may  speak  as  long  as  he  wishes  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  resolution  to  amend  Senate 
rule  xxn.  so  as  to  enable  three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  to  close 
debate.  I  am  happy  to  support  the  reso- 
lution with  my  voice  and  with  my  vote. 
The  resolution,  in  my  judgment,  would 
enable  the  Senate  to  discharge  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  a  more  effective 
and  expeditious  manner. 

Furthermore,  tbe  Seosite  at  the  outset 
of  each  new  Congress  should  have  the 
right  to  decide  the  rules  under  which  it 
wishes  to  operate  in  that  Congress. 

The  dead  haiKl  of  the  past  should  not 
be  permitted  to  control  the  100  Senators 
who  today  comprise  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  only  in  the  limited  sense  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  Members  carry  over  from 
Congress  to  Congress.  It  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body  in  the  sense  that  all  bUls. 
all  resolutions,  all  treaties,  and  all  nom- 
inations must  start  anew  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  Congress  without  re- 
gard to  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
past.  New  officers  of  the  Senate  are 
elected  at  tbe  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress.  Approximately  one- third  c^ 
the  membership  Is  new.  When  the  Senate 
finally  adjourns,  the  slate  Is  wiped  clean 
and  proceedings  begin  afresh  In  all  o< 
these  areas  with  a  new  Congress.  Each 
new  Senate  must  be  permitted  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  by  which  it  will  (^lerate 
free  from  restrictive  provisloni  In  tbe 
rules  of  the  Senate  in  precedinc  Ooo- 
gresses. 


It  Is  a  paradox  that  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  can  declare  war  and 
bring  about  the  death  and  destruction  of 
millions  of  Americans,  bat  cannot  pass 
even  the  most  trifling  legislative  pro- 
posal should  one-third  plus  one  of  the 
Senate  be  determined  to  oppose  its  en- 
actment into  law.  Every  Senate  in  tbe 
State  governments  in  this  coimtry  has  a 
majority  rule  to  terminate  debate.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
legislative  body  in  the  free  world  which 
is  presently  unable  to  act  when  Its  ma- 
jority is  ready  for  action. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  in  this  ^ace 
age  of  change  and  challenge  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  the  world,  should  con- 
tinue to  permit  a  minority  to  render  it 
impotent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 
The  filibuster  is  an  ever-poesent  threat 
which  can  render  the  Senate  incapable 
of  the  bold  and  progressive  action  which 
is  needed  to  respond  to  the  problems  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  in  the  latter 
third  of  the  20th  century.  The  filibuster 
cannot  only  prevent  a  proposal  from 
coming  to  a  vote,  but  the  possibility  of  a 
filibuster  can  force  the  removal  or  dilu- 
tion of  vital  sections  of  urgently  needed 
legislation. 

While  I  personally  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  should  be  enabled  to 
work  its  will,  the  proposed  three-fifths 
rule  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  It  is  no 
gag  rule.  Every  Senator  will  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  fully  express  himself  on 
any  legislative  proposal.  The  legitimate 
rights  of  a  minority  will  still  be  more 
than  adequately  protected. 

I  would  be  one  of  the  last  Members  of 
this  body  ever  to  speak  out  or  to  vote  to 
diminish  the  legitimate  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority of  this  body  or  to  shut  off  their 
views  or  their  voices. 

More  important,  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  will  once  and  for  all  settle  the 
fundamental  issue  as  to  whether  the  Sen- 
ate is  able  to  exercise  Its  constitutional 
power  to  adopt  new  rules  or  change  Its 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 

IVIr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YCUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  ready  to 
yield  the  floor.  However,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  state  whether  or  not  he 
is  familiar  with  section  2  of  rule  xxxii, 
which  provides: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In 
these  rules. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  read  that  rule,  and 
he  is  one  who  is  advocating  right  now, 
as  he  has  advocated  in  the  past,  that 
we  change  that  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  anything  In 
the  proposed  change  of  the  rule  which 
makes  any  reference  to  section  2  of  rule 

xxxn? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  anything  in  the  resolutlOQ? 

Mr.  HOLI.AND.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  reso- 
lution, in  effect,  certainly  proposes  to 
change  that  rule.  That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Florida,   who   has  read   the   resolution 
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ratber  earefttDy,  has  not  seen  any  refer- 
ence  to  section  2  of  role  xxxu.  He 
would  tA  the  dtetlngtdsbed  Senator 
from  Ohk>,  please,  to  reread  the  resolu- 
tion and  see  whether  or  not  he  finds 
ansrthing  In  It  which  refers  to  section 
2  of  rule  XXXn. 

The  next  question  is  this:  Is  it  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
CMilo  and  his  associates  to  ignore  sec- 
tion 2  of  rule  xxxn  and  to  accomplish, 
if  they  can,  the  adoption  of  the  tctoIu- 
tlon  proposing  to  change  rule  XXn  by 
a  mere  majority  vote  of  the  Sensite? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  speak 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  or  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts),  but 
speaking  for  myself,  it  is  my  wish,  desire, 
and  intent  to  change  the  rule  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
just  resid. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  as  if  they 
were  the  offerers  of  the  resolution.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  they  are  not  the  offerers  of  the 
resolution,  but  that  instead  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  are  the 
authors  and  offerers  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator  Is 
correct;  but  other  Senators  also  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  in  referring  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  if  they  were  the  offerers  of 
the  resolution,  following  the  conclusion 
reached  by  a  great  Biblical  hero  who  re- 
marked: 

The  voice  Is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands 
are  the  hands  of  Esau. 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Is  recognizing  as  the  ones  behind 
this  resolution  two  Senators  who  are  not 
at  all  the  offerers  of  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  two  Sen- 
ators whom  the  SenattH-  from  Ohio  men- 
tioned are  certainly  behind  this  resolu- 
tion, as  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  simply  call  attention,  in  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  him,  to  the  fact  that  the 
course  suggested  by  my  dear  friend  from 
Ohio,  if  followed,  would  override  and 
ignore  section  2  of  rule  XXXn.  and 
would  at  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Fl<»'ida,  question 
the  continuing  character  of  the  Senate; 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  expects  to 
raise  that  question  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  say, 
finally,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was  very 
happy  to  yidd  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  hare  served  with  him  during  the  past 
10  years.  He  has  served  in  the  Soiate  a 
longer  period  of  time.  I  hold  him  In  the 
highest  admiration  as  a  Membo'  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  am.  glad  to  consider  him 
my  good  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  warm  thanks  to  my  distin- 


guished friend,  and  he  knows  of  my  af- 
fection for  him. 

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtJGHKS  In  the  chair) .  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  It  be- 
comes now  my  turn  to  speak  upon  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXII. 

I  have  spent  a  long  time — indeed,  ever 
since  the  day  I  began  my  service  in  the 
Senate — in  the  effort  to  iHing  about 
changes  in  rule  XXH;  and  I  am  per- 
haps as  suitable  a  person  as  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  detail,  on  the  law  and  facts,  as 
well  as  its  background. 

I  may  remind  Senators  of  a  very  in- 
teresting exercise  which  took  place  in 
the  Senate  in  1958.  Senator  Hennings, 
who  w£is  a  beloved  colleague  and  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  appointed 
two  advocates  of  very  divergent  points 
of  view  as  a  subcommittee  to  deal  with 
amendments  to  rule  XXn  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  The  members 
appointed  were  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  your  humble 
servant.  We  submitted  a  report  which  I 
believe  still  stands  as  a  landmark  on  the 
subject;  I  invite  Senators  to  read  that 
report— 85th  Congress,  second  session — 
which  probably  is  as  good  a  summary  as 
exists  on  the  entire  subject,  though  we 
came,  obviously,  to  very  differing  con- 
clusions. 

So  I  speak  today  from  the  standpoint 
of  many  years  of  study  and  concern  with 
this  rule. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  framework 
within  which  we  are  operating?  Sena- 
tors on  my  side  of  this  issue  have  laid 
down  the  fundamental  proposition.  Here 
I  am  joined  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Habi)  ;  I  have 
the  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  join  with 
him.  It  used  to  be  the  major  effort  of 
then  Senator  Douglas  of  Dlinois  when 
he  was  In  the  Senate.  I  have  joined  with 
him  in  previous  years.  Now,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Habt)  has  the  great 
inheritance  of  this  tradition.  a&  well  as 
the  two  Senators  who  are  proposing  the 
finite  change  we  are  working  for  today, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chitech)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson). 

I  point  out  that  traditionally  this  has 
been  so;  that  the  specific  cliange  has 
graierally  been  proposed  by  Senators 
who  had  a  particular  interest  in  the 
exact  proposition  that  we  would  be 
contending  for  at  a  given  time. 

We  are  here  because  we  feel,  and  ad- 
visory opinions  of  two  Vice  Presidents — 
certainly  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Vice 
President  Humphrzt — liave  sustained 
us,  that  tbe  time  to  move  to  amend  tbe 
rules,  free  of  the  doubling-back  restric- 


tions of  the  rules  themselves.  Is  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Congress,  and  that 
the  great  constitutional  question  which 
is  always  raised  about  a  continuing  body 
at  that  particular  point  is  then  most 
properly  presented.  We  do  not  have  to 
prove  that  the  Senate  Is  not  a  continuing 
body,  but  the  question  Is  always  raised 
as  an  objection  to  our  effort  to  proceed 
on  some  theory  that  the  Senate,  being 
a  continuing  body  since  1789,  we  are 
handcuffed  from  doing  anything  except 
as  provided  In  the  rules  which  could,  for 
the  purpose  of  those  who  argue  the 
question,  date  back  to  1789. 

Om*  position  is  groimded  precisely  on 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  the  Senate,  we  say,  as  it  gives  the 
other  body,  the  authority  to  change  its 
rules  and  to  strike  down  as  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  whatever  inhibits  that 
power.  This  has  been  the  ruling  essen- 
tially of  Vice  Presidents  Humphrey  and 
Nixon.  We  are  proceeding  and  have  pro- 
ceeded since  1953  in  every  Congress 
based  upon  this  legal  concept. 

We  have  been  unable  to  effect  the  re- 
sult that  we  have  sought  in  all  this  time 
except  for  a  very  minor  modification  in 
1959,  which  was  the  result  of  a  bargain 
with  now  President  Johnson,  who  was 
then  majority  leader.  The  reason  Is  that 
the  Senate,  being  the  judge  of  constitu- 
tional questions,  either  has  not  been 
willing  to  decide  this  question  frontally 
and  affirmatively,  or  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure based  on  the  rulings  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  have  resulted  In  the  Sen- 
ate doubling  back  on  itself.  It  has,  for 
example,  been  ruled  in  the  past  that  if 
one  were  to  make  a  motion  to  close  de- 
bate, which  would  be  the  constitutional 
way  to  proceed  frontally  and  directly, 
that  motion  is  debatable  to  negate  the 
putting  of  the  motion. 

In  broad  terms,  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened here  time  after  time  after  time. 
However,  we  are  here  and  later  in  my 
speech  I  shall  deal  with  how  this  matter 
should  be  resolved,  or  at  least  how  I 
think  it  should  be  resolved. 

We  are  here  because  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  and  because  we  have 
made  our  motion,  we  believe  as  a  matter 
of  right;  and  we  believe  that  insofar  as 
the  rule  which  we  challenge  is  concerned, 
we  are  not  bound  by  the  other  rule;  that 
we  are  not  bound  by  any  rule  which 
would  vitiate  our  right  to  endeavor  to 
change  the  rule  we  challenge.  That  is 
why  we  have  accepted  the  concept  that, 
by  acquiescence,  rules  can  be  made  ap- 
plicable without  vitiating  our  ability  to 
change  the  rule  which  we  seek  to  change 
with  the  authority  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate.  That  is  the  explanation  of 
our  position. 

We  have  accepted  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  file  a  challenge.  We  filed  a  1-day 
notice.  We  may  accept  other  aspects  of 
the  rule  as  we  go  along  in  the  debate. 

The  question  will  be  always  whether  a 
rule  sought  to  be  imposed  on  us  is  a  rule 
which  vitiates  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  act. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  the  situation,  what 
does  vitiate  the  authority  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  act  is  the  inability  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  close  off 
debate.  So  we  shall  contend  luider  ap- 
propriate circumstances  and  at  am  ap- 
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proprlate  point  thit  the  authority  to 
close  off  debate  stecu  from  the  Consti- 
tution and,  therefore,  cannot  be  abro- 
gated by  rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Senate,  for  It  Is 
a  fact  that  In  1959  we  actually  adopted  a 
specific  resolution,  one  part  of  which 
stated  that  we  canhot  amend  the  niles 
except  by  complying  with  the  rules.  That 
has  no  constitutional  validity  over  and 
above  the  Constitution  any  more  than 
any  other  effort  to  restrain  us  from  the 
right  to  change  the  rules  by  a  majority, 
which  is  contended  for  by  those  who  op- 
pose us. 

Mr.  President,  thli  is  the  essence  of  the 
legal  frame  of  reference  in  which  we 
come  before  the  Stnate.  Oiir  problem, 
and  it  always  has  %een  our  problem,  is 
how  do  we  effectuatie  that  result,  or  how 
do  we  make  it  stick,  unless  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  takes  the  action 
which  we  believe  Ijhe  Constitution  re- 
quires him  to  take,  which  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  majority  to  close  off  de- 
bate and  then  proceed  to  an  amendment 
of  the  rules  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  tlW  rules  themselves,  which  can- 
not be  superior  to  the  Constitution  or 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  adopted 
in  1959.  which  also|  cannot  be  superior 
to  the  Constitution.! 

An  excellent  consljitutlonal  lawyer,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  held  in  response 
to  a  parliamentary  toquiry  of  mine  the 
other  day  as  to  whether  we  would  be 
waiving  any  rights  in  a  given  situation, 
that  obviously  thej  Constitution  being 
paramount,  it  would  control  if  it  were 
applicable  in  a  given  situation,  and  we 
contend  it  is.  We  believe  if  the  Presiding 
Officer  will   obey   tjie  Constitution  the 


be  put  before  the 
Piesident,  will  the 


field  to  the  Senator 


question  can  and 
Senate. 

Mr  HOLLAND. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   JAVITS.   I 
from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Di>es  the  Senator  state, 
as  I  imderstand  he!  has  stated,  that  he 
and  the  other  proponents  of  the  pending 
resolution  have  acc^ted  Senate  rule  XL 
by  giving  notice  under  it,  that  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  jll  other  rules  of  the 
Senate,  except  rule  JCXII  that  they  want 
to  amend  so  much  ijhat  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  section  2  of  rule  XXXn. 
which  provides  specifically  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  shall  carry  forward  from 
Congress  to  Congress  unless  they  are 
amended  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  itself?  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  asked  me 
whether  we  accept,  we  do  not  accept  at 
all.  We  espouse  the  Ijegal  proposition  that 
the  rules  of  the  $enate  carry  on  by 
acquiescence  at  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress, except  those  which  are  challenged 
and  sought  to  be  amended :  and  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  effort  to  amend  includes 
also  any  rule  which  would  stand  athwart 
of  the  capability  to  amend. 

Obviously,  section  2,  rule  XXXn,  would 
stand  athwart  the  capability  to  amend. 
Therefore,  we  do  nf>t  accept  it.  But  our 
failure  to  accept  it.  or  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  accept  It,  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  capricious  or  that  we  are  making 
our  own  rules.  We  say  that  by  acquies- 
cence everything  Is  applicable  except 
what  prevents  us  from  exercising  what 


we  consider  to  be  authority  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  bring  about  amendment 
to  the  rules,  which  amendment  we  spe- 
cifically propose.  Having  proposed  a  spe- 
cific amendment  to  rule  XXII,  we  feel 
that  under  the  Constitution,  the  proceed- 
ings looking  toward  the  amendment  of 
rule  XXII  are  not  capable  of  being  in- 
hibited by  the  rules  outside  of  rule  XXn, 
but  where  the  rules  outside  of  rule  XXII 
will  not  Inhibit  the  right  to  try  to  amend 
rule  XXn,  then  by  acquiescence,  they 
continue  to  be  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  accepts  other 
rules  of  the  Senate,  other  than  rule  XXn, 
by  acquiescence,  other  than  under  the 
specific  terms  of  section  2  of  rule  XXXn? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator,  again,  is 
not  accepting  the  statement  that  I  ac- 
cept. I  do  not  have  to  accept  anything. 
These  are  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  They 
are  the  rules  by  acquiescence.  But  they 
are  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  only 
thing  I  say  is  that  once  we  have  chal- 
lenged a  given  rule  and  sought  to  amend 
it,  the  whole  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  has 
denied  acquiescence  to  the  rules  which 
inhibit  the  ability  to  amend  the  rule 
which  we  seek  to  amend,  and  that  in- 
cludes, therefore,  the  fact  that  we  con- 
tend that  section  2  of  rule  XXXn  is  not 
applicable  to  this  situation.  Whether  I 
accept  it  or  not,  it  is  not  applicable  be- 
cause it  is  not  one  of  the  rules  which  has 
been  accepted  by  acquiescence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  continues  to  use  the  term  that 
he  and  others  are  accepting  rules  by  ac- 
quiescence except  in  such  particulars,  as 
they  state,  which  nan  into  their  path  in 
trying  to  effect  the  change  of  rule  Aau. 
I  want  the  Senator  specifically  to  say 
whether  he  accepts  section  2  of  rule 
XXXn  as  applicable  to  everything  else 
in  the  nUes  except  the  specific  rule  which 
he  is  trying  to  change. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  like  me  to  say  lots  of 
things  which  I  shall  not  say. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  does  the  Senator 
say  it? 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
the  Senator  refuses  to  accept  it.  It  is  not 
I  accepting.  It  is  the  whole  Senate  which 
has  accepted  the  rules  by  acquiescence 
except  a  particular  rule,  having  been 
challenged  under  a  given  procedure. 
There  has  not  been  accepted  by  acquies- 
cence any  rule  which  inhibits  our  ability 
to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  Senate  may  overrule  us.  but  I  say 
that  acquiescence  does  not  extend  to 
anything  which  would  inhibit  our  effort 
to  change  rule  XXII,  and  that  one  of 
those  obstructions  is  section  2  of  rule 
XXXn.  Acquiescence  means,  in  my 
judgment — if  we  have  challenged  a  rule, 
and  are  seeking  the  power  to  amend  it 
without  regard  to  certain  other  rules 
which  would  inhibit  that,  including  sec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXXH— that  we,  the  Sen- 
ate £13  a  whole,  have  not,  in  myjudg- 
ment,  accepted  section  2  of  rule  xaam. 
which  would  Inhibit  our  capability  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  amend  rule 
XXU. 

The  only  difference,  as  I  see  it,  which 
is  clear  to  me,  is  that  we  are  not  person- 
ally accepting  or  rejecting  anything.  It 
is  a  question  that  the  whole  Senate  has 


acquiesced  in  it.  There,  I  obviously  differ 
with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  further,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  re- 
gardless of  the  terminology  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  that  his  filing  of  no- 
tice under  rule  XL  and  his  filing  of  a 
proposed  waiver  of  the  rules  under  rule 
XL  would  indicate  an  acceptance,  at 
least,  of  that  rule.  It  seems  rather  clear 
to  me  that  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  his  associates  are  doing  is  ac- 
cepting section  2  of  rule  XXXn  in  all 
other  particulars  except  as  they  may  ap- 
ply  to  the  attempt  to  amend  rule  XXn. 
I  want  that  to  appear  in  the  Rkcord. 

I  see  no  way  for  the  Senator  to  pro- 
ceed under  other  rules  of  the  Senate, 
which  he  is  doing,  particularly  rule  XL 
and  without  including  in  the  proposed 
resolution,  any  reference  to  section  2  of 
rule  XXXn  as  to  its  change,  repeal,  or 
otherwise.  I  see  no  way  to  interpret  what 
is  being  done  by  the  Senator  and  his  as- 
sociates other  than  they  are  accepting 
and  operating  under  all  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  except  rule  XXn  and  except  that 
particular  provision  of  section  2  of  rule 
XXXn  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  asked  the  question  and  he 
has  answered  it  to  his  satisfaction.  I 
have  not  answered  it.  I  have  stated  my 
position  That  is  it. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  l>e  interested  in 
the  development  of  rule  XXII  because 
it  was  not  always  so.  We  have  an  idea 
that  there  has  always  been  a  filibuster,  a 
rule  with  relation  to  filibusters  in  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  recount  the 
situation  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Republic. 

Prom  1789  to  1806,  the  Senate  had  at 
its  disposal  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  which,  if  carried,  would  close 
off  debate.  That  could  be  done  at  any 
time,  just  as  it  is  done  now  in  the  other 
body. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  until  1828, 
the  power  of  the  Vice  President  to  rule 
on  questions  of  order  remained  un- 
changed. As  the  Vice  President,  he  could 
make  the  point  of  order  that  tedious  and 
impertinent  speech  had  to  end.  He  could 
effectively  end  debate,  even  without 
moving  the  previous  question,  if  there 
was  really  a  redimdant  filibuster. 

Until  1848 — that  is.  from  1828  to  1848 — 
the  rule  of  relevancy  was  available  in 
the  Senate  so  that  debate  had  to  be 
relevant.  There  is  little  question  about 
the  fact  that  if  relevant  debate  is  ex- 
pended within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  there  is  rarely  the  problem  of  a 
filibuster.  If  debate  is  relevant  then  it 
should  go  on  for  whatever  time  it  takes. 

As  late  as  1848,  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  required  a  Senator  to 
take  his  seat  if  he  became  irrelevant  In 
his  speech.  Then  the  practice  slowly 
developed,  from  1848  to  1872.  which  fi- 
nally resulted  in  a  ruling  by  Vice  Pres- 
\deD.i  Schuyler  Colfax  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  could  not  restrain  a  Senator 
from  making  remarks  which   he,   the 
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Senator,  considered  pertinent  to  the 
pending  issue;  thus,  realljC surrendering 
the  rule  of  relevancy  or  the  right  to 
terminate  redtmdant.  tedloas,  or  im- 
pertinent speech. 

Prom  1872  to  1917— that  Is  a  long 
period  of  time,  a  longer  period  of  time, 
really,  than  any  that  has  elapsed  since — 
there  was  no  cloture  rxile  and  no  rule  of 
relevancy.  For  all  that  period  of  time — 
45  years — a  Senator  could  talk  about 
any  subject  he  pleased  for  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the 
filibuster,  so-called,  came  into  its  own. 

Then,  in  1917  Tom  Walsh,  a  very 
famous  Senator,  raised  this  question,  end 
he  raised  it  so  forcibly  that  it  was  felt 
much  more  desirable  to  settle  the  matter 
than  to  litigate  it,  as  it  were;  and  the 
Senate,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  a  rule 
by  which  debate  could  be  closed  off,  not- 
withstanding the  desire  of  Senators  to 
continue  to  talk.  At  that  time  the  rule 
was  that  cloture  could  be  imposed  by 
two-thirds  of  Senators  voting. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  there  was  no 
change  for  32  years  in  the  two-thlrds- 
present-and-voting  rule  for  cloture.  In 
1949  this  percentage  was  increased  to  re- 
quire the  votes  of  the  whole  membership 
of  the  Senate,  but  it  also  put  under  con- 
trol of  the  cloture  motion  at  that  time — 
that  was  a  compromise  made  by  Senator 
Wherry — any  motion,  measure,  or  other 
matter.  Theretofore  debate  could  not  be 
closed  until  after  the  motion  to  take  up 
carried  Into  the  debate  on  the  measure 
itself. 

So  rule  XXn  was  toughened  by  requir- 
ing a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
Senate,  but  was  moderated  by  making 
the  two-thirds  vote  applicable  to  every- 
thing— that  is.  a  motion  to  take  up  or 
any  other  motion,  as  well  as  the  measure 
itself. 

Then,  in  1959,  it  is  well  known  that  we 
somewhat  modified  the  rule  by  going 
back  to  its  original  form,  applicable, 
however,  across  the  board  to  motions,  of 
two-thirds  of  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

The  significant  part  of  this  history  is 
that  for  by  far  the  largest  time  of  the 
life  of  the  Senate  there  has  been  no  im- 
trammeled  right  to  debate.  That  was  reg- 
iilated  for  almost  100  years,  from  1789 
to  1872.  It  was  only  in  1872  that  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate  began  to  grow 
up,  except  subject  to  some  form  of  clo- 
ture, which  did  not  go  into  the  rules 
imtil  1917. 

So  that  cloture  and  filibuster  are  both, 
relatively  speaking,  modem  concepts. 

The  record  was  really  pretty  sorry. 
From  1917  until  the  timp  we  made  this 
report,  which  was  In  1958.  there  had  been 
some  22  votes  for  cloture;  and  on  only 
four  occasions  was  cloture  invoked.  Since 
then  we  have  had  somewhat  better  luck. 
But  it  indicated  the  tightness  with  which 
this  question  was  controlled. 

Another  thing  which  came  out  of  the 
report  was  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  States  had  no  such  untram- 
meled  rU^t  of  debate.  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  States  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  in  order, 
where  tbey  had  bicameral  legislatures, 
in  both  bodies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  Shan  In  a  moment. 
So  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  relative- 
ly novel  concept  ■nrtilch  is  unique  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  greatest  legislative 
body  on  earth,  but  which  also  has  some 
ot  the  most  imlque  rules  on  earth,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  For  it  is  this,  in  our 
judgment — and  T  think  it  has  been  borne 
out  by  history — which  has  created  an 
extraconstitutional  restraint — a  nega- 
tive, upon  the  power  of  the  Congress — 
that  extraconsUtutional  restraint  being 
that  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  coimtry 
except  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  concur. 
The  constitutional  rule  is  that  we  go 
by  a  majority,  except  in  given,  specified 
constitutional  cases,  some  nine  in  nimi- 
ber.  when  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required. 
Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  two-thirds  of 
Senators  present  and  voting.  That  was 
not  the  rule  here.  For  a  very  long  time, 
from  1949  to  1959.  for  10  years,  we  had  a 
tougher  rule  than  even  the  constitution- 
al restraints  on  our  power.  But  this  is  an 
extraconstitutional  restraint,  right  across 
the  board.  We  cannot  do  anything,  not 
because  it  says  so  in  the  Constitution, 
but  because  our  own  niles,  the  rules  of 
one  body,  provide  that  unless  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  agree  we 
should  be  permitted  to  do  it.  we  cannot 
do  it.  So  that  there  is  a  complete  veto 
of  any  action  by  the  United  States — a 
declaration  of  war.  realization  of  na- 
tional emergency,  or  anything  else,  by 
one-third  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  nowhere  written  in  the  Consti- 
tution; but  vmless  we  have  some  way  of 
changing  these  rules,  it  is.  in  effect,  as  if 
it  were  written  in  the  Constitution,  and 
there  is  no  way  out  of  it. 

If  our  opponents  are  right,  that  in  or- 
der to  change  these  rules  in  the  face  of 
determined  opposition,  we  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  and  get  two-thirds 
of  Senators  present  and  voting  before 
we  can  get  to  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
changing  the  rules,  then  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  as  effectively  amended  as 
if  It  had  been  contained  in  the  original 
document,  or  three-quarters  of  the  States 
or  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress had  agreed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  intolerable 
situation.  It  will  rise  to  haunt  us  one 
day. 

I  may  say,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  , 
that  when  I  read  some  of  these  stories 
of  what  could  happen  in  this  country, 
like  "Seven  Days  in  May,"  "Advise  and 
Consent,"  "Dr.  Strangelove,"  I  constantly 
think  of  this  rule.  Suppose  we  did  have 
a  situation  in  which  there  was  a  party 
inside  the  Congress  that  was  sympathetic 
to  some  kind  of  sellout  to  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  or  to  Communist  China.  They 
could  hamstring  this  Goverrunent  so  that 
it  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  be 
forced  to  its  Icnees  because  of  this  rule. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  pretty  fast- 
moving  and  exciting  world.  What  I  have 
just  said  could  happen.  It  would  appall 
any  American.  We  would  think  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Americans  would  be,  by 
our  standards,  so  unpatriotic.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  very  Americans  who  blocked 
us  might  think  they  were  being  suptf- 
patriotlc,  and  perhaps  they  would  be 
members  of  a  party  of  "Better  Red  Than 


Dead,"  and  think  they  were  trying  to  save 
the  world  by  standing  up  and  paralyzing 
the  abmty  of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  majority  of  the  American 
pe(H>le  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  have  a  revolu- 
tion on  that  basis.  This  is  no  laughing  or 
simple  matter. 

Unhappily,  to  some  this  whole  debate 
appears  irrelevant  because  it  goes  on 
every  2  years  and.  somehow  or  other,  we 
have  found  that  we  can  get  arovmd  it 
when  we  really,  really  are  in  trouble.  But 
it  gives  power  to  a  band  of  determined 
men  which  the  Congress  would  never  vote 
and  the  people  would  never  include  in  the 
Constitution  and  which  would  have  been 
rejected  in  the  Constitution  when  it  was 
submitted  to  the  States  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. But.  because,  somehow  or  other,  we 
cannot  strike  the  shackles  from  our 
hands  and  we  get  tied  up  in  our  own  red- 
tape  until  we  stumble  on  our  own  feet, 
this  has  persisted  and  persisted  and  per- 
sisted, until  one  dark  day  it  is  going  to 
be  a  danger  and  a  threat  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Republic,  which  it  is  capable 
of  being,  but  which,  thank  God,  it  has 
never  been — but  which  it  is  capable  of 
being. 

Therefore,  I  consider  that  when  we  act 
as  we  have  in  Congress  after  Congress, 
trying  to  imdo  this  extraconstitutional 
restraint,  we  are  serving  a  very  high 
patriotic  purpose  for  our  coiuitry. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment, if  I  may.  that  according  to  my 
computation,  there  have  been  11  in- 
stances in  which  the  Constitution  or  Its 
amendments  used  the  two-thirds  frac- 
tions, and  I  have  here  a  prepared  list 
of  those  instances,  and  would  like  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  if  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Surely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  at  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
list  of  the  seven  instances  in  the  original 
Constitution  and  the  four  instances  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  In 
which  the  two-thirds  figure  appears,  re- 
quiring that  majority  in  order  to  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  equation  "ttoo-thirdt"  ia  found  in  tKe 
Constitution: 

Article  J — Legislative  powert 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  the  Senate: 

1.  Concurrence  of  V3  of  Members  present  In 
impeachment  cases  (p.  3) . 

Sec.  5.  Rules  of  Each  House: 

2.  Concurrence  of  %  to  expel  a  Member 
(p.4). 

Sec.  7.  Legislation  In  both  Houses. 

3.  Two-thirds  of  each  House  must  agree 
to  pass  bill  over  Pres.  object,  (p.  5). 

4.  Two-thlrda  of  each  House  must  agree  to 
pass  order,  reaolutioa  or  vote  to  whi^  00m- 
currence  of  both  Houses  may  be  necessary 
over  Free,  object,  (p.  6) . 

Article  II — ^Presutcnttol  powert 
Sec.  2.  Duties  of  President: 

5.  Two-thirds    of   Senators    present   must 
concur  In  malting  treaties  (p.  12). 
Article  V — AmendratnU  to  the  Cotutitution 

6.  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  m»y  pro- 
pose ameBdmeots  (p.  16) . 

7.  Two-thirds  of  several  States  may  pro- 
pose amendments  (p.  16). 
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AMXIfDiaifTS  to  OOWJflTUTIOlf 

xn— Election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
I.  Quorum    nec«884z7    in    selecting   Presi- 
dent—(Houae)  Member  or  Members  from  % 
States  (p.  U). 

3.  Quorum  neceesAry  In  selecting  Vice 
PreeWent— (Senate)    ^   of  aU  Senators. 

XIV— Citizens  p/  United  States 
Sec.  3. — Election  of  Members  of  Congress 
(p.  24). 

3.  Two-thirds  of  ajich  House  to  remove 
disability  of  engaging^  In  Insurrection  or  re- 
bellion, giving  aid  or  icomfort  to  enemy,  etc. 

XXV— Inability  of  President 

4.  8«c.  4 — Two-thirds  votes  of  both 
Houses  needed  to  determine  Inability  (p.  30). 

Mr  HOLLAND.  \^t.  President,  I  noted 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    men- 
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tloned  what  the  situation  was  In  1958 
with  reference  to  the  efforts  to  Invoke 
cloture  and  the  number  of  times  when 
It  has  been  successful,  but  did  not  men- 
tion what  has  happened  since  that  time. 
I  have  here  a  table,  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  showing  the  43  attempts 
since  the  adoption  of  rule  XXII  in  1917 
to  invoke  cloture,  which  shows  clearly 
the  eight  attempts  where-  cloture  wm  at- 
tained, and  the  others  where  cloture 
was  not  attained,  and  the  specific  vote 
In  each  case,  broken  down  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  in  each  case,  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  place  this  authentic  compila- 
tion from  the  Library  of  Congress  In 


the  RicoRD  at  this  time,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yes,  of  course,  but  be- 
fore the  Senator  does  so,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  I  was  simply  report- 
ing what  was  contained  In  the  report. 
I  was  not  trying  to  distort  the  Sena- 
tor's more  complete  history,  which  I  was 
going  to  put  in  later  myself,  but  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory  that  he  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand.  But 
since  the  Senator  dealt  with  the  history, 
I  thought  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  show  the  whole  history,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  agrees. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Surely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Ott* 


Sii>j«ct 


Nov  15,  1919 

Frt.?ri«i --•••:.... 

July  7,'"l922  .  *.'! V. 

Jin.  a,  1926    .  


V+jiHIes  Treity Hwry  Lodft 

E^ergoncy  torifl Boms  Psnrosa 

i"  b*.  Porter  McCumber. 

Court 


Wirldl 


lunel,  1926 

Feb   15,  1927  _ 

Feb.  26.1927 On 

Do 

February  28,  1927... 

Do ^. 

Jin.  19,  1933 

Jan.  27,  1938 

Feb.  IS  1938 


Dt!  triet  < 


8a  iki 


Nov  23.  1942 An  ipoPUx 


May  15,  1944 do 


Feb.  9.  1946 FEI  C 


May  7,  1946  Bri  ish  loan 
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Motion  Introduced  by- 


Yeas 


Nays    For  cloture 


Aiainst  cloture 


- Irvine  Lenroot    

Mlratorv  birds Peter  Norbeck 

Branch  banking.  _ George  Pepper 

ibled  officers Lawrence  Tyson 

Co|)rado  River.     Hiram  Johnson    

Pr4hibitions  Bureau .  Wesley  Jones . 

o<'  Coumb'.  buildings. . .  Irvine  Lenroot 

'"I  Act Joseph  Rob  nson 

A^Jilync^int. Matttiew  Neely 

do Robert  Wagner 


Alben  Barkiey. 


.do. 


May  25,  1946 Lat  tr  dispute. 

July  31,  1946 Ant  poll  tax. . 

May  19,  1950 FEf  C. 

July  12,  1950 FEIC. 

July  26,  1954 Ato  nic  energy. 

Mar.  10,  1960 CIvi  rights. 

Sept  19,1961. Rul(i22. 

May  9,  1962- Lit4»cy  tests. 

May  14,  1962 

Aug  14,  1962... Contmunicatlofl  salsllils. 

F?b.  7,  1963 Amtnd  rule  22 

June  10,  1964 Ctvl  rights 

Sept  10,  1964. Leg^attve  reapportiorunent. 

M»y  25, 1965 Vot^ig  rickb. PMHp  Hart _. 


Joseph  Ball 

William  Knowland , 

Alben  Barkiey 

Scott  Lucas 

do 

William  Knowland 

Paul  Douglas  and  Jacob  Javib. 

Mike  Mansfield  and  Everett 

Dirttsart 
do 


do 

Mike  MansfMd. 

do... 

do 

Evorttt  Oiriuoo. 


78 
36 
45 

68 
46 
65 
51 
32 
55 
52 
58 
37 


37 

36 
48 

41 


39 

52 
56 
U 
42 
37 
43 
42 
63 
54 
71 
30 
70 


ie  (Republkans 37 

Democrats .41 

35  rRepublicans 27  KepuDiicans  71 

iDemwrats 9  Democrats  28/ 

35   (Republeans ...45  RepuWkan 

1  Democrats 0  Democrats 


Republicans 11\ 

Democrats 5/ 

Republicans 7i 


28   fRepublnans 37 

iDemocrats 31 

33  fRepublkans. 36 

lOemMrats.. 10 

■  g  (Republicans 36 

iDemocrats _ 29 

Tc  .Republicans 27 

Democrats 24 

tg  iRepublnans.  .  21 

iDemocrats 11 

77  /Repubieans 33 

IDemocratj. 22 

31  /Repub  leans 30 

IDemocrats 22 

30  /I'epublicans 25 

lOemocrate 3: 

5,  /Republicans 2 

'  IDemMrats 35 

(Republicans 3 
Democrats 38 
Progressives 1 

(Republicans 14 

Democrats. 21 

I  nd  ^pendents I 

Progressives 1 

Republicans IR 

Democrats 16 

Progressives 1 

Republicans '"< 

Democrats 22 

Progressives ..1 

Republicans 17 

Democrats 23 

Progressives 1 

Republicans 1 

Democrats 2 


RepuWkans .    5) 

30/ 


I  Republicans ..18 

Democrats ...7 


41 

44 
36 

41 

"{ 

33  /Republkans 151 

"  IDemocrats 23/ 

30  /Republicans 331 

•'^  IDemocrats 19/ 

33  /Republicans 221 

"  IDemocrats 33/ 

«  /RepublKans 40\ 

~  IDemocrats 4/ 

53  /RepublKans 12\ 

•"  IDemocrats 30/ 

.3  /Republicans 11) 

IDemocrats 28/ 

53  /Republicans 131 

■"  IDemocrats 30/ 

52  /RopuMicaas ill 

■*  iDsinocnts 31/ 

jj  /RepuMicans 34 

IDemocrats 29 

ij  /Republicans 18 

(Democrats _..36 

ja  /Republicans 27 

IDemocrats 44 

CO  /Republicans 23 

IDemocrats 7 

30  /Republicans 23 

IDomocrats 47 


iFarmer-Labor 

1  RepublKans 

1 

81 

<  Democrats  .  .. 

24 

(Farmer-Labor 

iRepubiicans 

1 

91 

Democrats 

8 

iFarmer-Labor 

[Republicans    . 

1 

191 

■Democrats  .  

IFarmer-Labor 

IRepubiicans 

16 

1 

28) 

DemMrats 

30 

1  Farmer-Labor 

IRepubkans. 

1 

13 

^Democrats..  . 

13 

IFarmer-Labor 

[Republicans 

DemKrats 

1 

17 

13 

1  Farmer-Labor 

1  Republicans... 

,i 

•  Democrats 

10 

iFarmer-Labor 

IRepubiicans 

1 

13 

Democrats 

..  .      37 

1  Farmer-Labor 

iRepubiicans 

1 

10 

IDemocrats 

34 

[Independents 

iFarmer-Labor 

Republicans 

1 

1 

101 

Democrats 

31/ 

Republicans 

131 

Democrats Hi 

ilepublcans 81 

Democrats 28/ 

Republicans 191 

Democrats 22/ 

[RepublKans 35 

Democrats. 41 

(Progressives 1. 

Republicans Wi 

Democrats 26) 

Republicans 61 

Democrats 26/ 

Republicans 271 

Democrats 6/ 

Republicans 41 

Democrats 38/ 

Republicans :.Vl 201 

Democrats 33/ 

Republicans 151 

Democrats 28/ 

Republicans 231 

Democrats 30/ 

Republicans 221 

Democrats 30/ 

Republicans 21 

Democrats ...25/ 

Republicans 151 

Democrats 27/ 

RepublKans 61 

Democrats 23/ 

Republicans 91 

Democrats 54/ 

Republicans 9\ 

Democrats _ 21/ 


Yea 

votes 
needed 


62 
48 

54 

63 
53 
56 
58 

ei 
55 
» 
59 
59 

59 

52 

54 

S6 
55 

54 

48 
64 
64 
64 
64 
54 
64 
63 
60 
64 
67 
62 
67 
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Sobjact 


Motion  introduced  bjr— 


Yeas 


Nays    For  clotura 


Against  clotura 


Yea 

votes 
needed 


MBia  Mansfield. 

do 

do 

do- ... 


Nov.  11, 1965 Right  to  work 

Sept  14,  1966 Civl  rights 

Sept  19, 1966 do 

Oct  10,  1966. Dbtrictof  Columbia  home  rule. 

Feb.  8, 1966 Right  to  work do.. 

Feb.  10,  1966 do.. .do.. 

Jan.  24, 1967 Amend  rule  22 do. 

Feb.  20,  1968 Open  housing do. 

Feb.  26,  1968 do do. 


Mar.  1,  1968 .do. 


Mar.  4, 1968 do. 

Oct  1,1968 Fortas.. 


Everett  Dirksen. 

Mike  MansHeld.. 

do 


45 
54 
52 
41 
51 
50 
53 
55 
56 
59 
65 
45 


J7  /Republicans 5 

*'  (Oemocrati. 40 

.,  /Republicans 12 

IDemocrats. .42 

.,  /Republicans 10 

"  IDemocrats... 42 

,7  (RepublKans 10 

•"  iDemocrats 31 

JO  /RepublKans 6 

^  IDemocrats 45 

lo  /Republicans 6 

'  IDemocrats 44 

4g  /Republicans 17 

IDemocrats 36 

37  /Republicans 18 

IDemocrats 37 

3g  IRepubiicans 19 

IDemocrats 37 

oc  (Republicans 22 

•"  IDemocrats 37 

3j  /Republicans 24 

"  IDemocrats 41 

43  /Republicans 10 

IDemocrats 35 


RepuMicans 261 

Democrats.. 2lf 

Republicans 211 

Democrats 21/ 

Republicans 20i 

Democrats 21/ 

Republicans 155 

Democrats    22/ 

Republicans 26» 

Democrats 22/ 

Republicans 26l 

Democrats 23/ 

Republicans IW 

Democrats 27/ 

Republicans 181 

Democrats... 19/- 

Republicans 171 

Democrats 19/ 

Republicans 141 

Democrats 21/ 

Republicans 121 

Democrats 20/ 

Republicans 251 

Democrats .19/ 


62 
64 

62 
52 
66 

6C 
Ct 

62 
62 
63 
65 
59 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
have  made  it  clear  by  now  that  what 
needs  to  be  done  must  be  done  at  the 
opening  of  a  Congress,  and  that  what 
happens  then  is  the  end  of  it  as  far  as 
the  rest  of  that  Congress  is  concerned. 
There  is  another  interesting  point  in 
that  regard.  We  have  had  situations  here 
time  and  again  where  this  matter  has 
been  debated,  some  vote  of  an  interim 
character,  in  my  judgment,  had  upon  it, 
an  effort  made  to  close  debate  by  using 
the  cloture  rule  itself,  or  some  other 
effort  which  got  tangled  up  in  its  own 
feet,  as  I  have  said,  and  we  have  said, 
"Well,  we  will  come  back  to  it;  let  us 
get  on  with  other  business,  hold  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  pass  laws." 

This  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
rights  reserved;  we  agree  that  we  will 
not  be  prejudiced  by  lapse  of  time,  or 
laches,  as  we  say  in  the  law,  or  by  the 
interposition  of  other  business. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  we  have  done 
that,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  has  been 
as  dead  as  a  dodo.  We  have  never  come 
back  to  it;  or  when  we  have,  it  has  been 
In  a  most  desultory  fashion,  and  with- 
out any  real  effect. 

I  emphasize  that,  because  we  will  begin 
doing  some  voting  on  this  matter  before 
the  end  of  this  week,  perhaps,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  who  are  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  or  who  read  the  Record, 
or  their  assistants,  will  imderstand  that 
it  is  a  case  of  either  doing  something 
about  this  matter  now,  or  forgetting 
about  it  imtll  1971.  This  is  the  only  time 
when  anything  is  likely  to  happen.  That 
may  be  true  for  psychological  or  pro- 
cedural reasons,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that 
whenever  we  lay  it  over,  put  it  on  the 
calendar,  preserve  our  rights  and  say  we 
will  get  back  to  it,  we  might  just  as  well 
kiss  it  goodby,  because  for  2  years  it  is 
dead. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  time  It 
will  be  borne  In  on  us  what  a  dangerous 
world  this  is,  and  that  we  will  awaken 
to  the  real  implications  of  this  Issue. 

I  find  It  Interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  little  black  box  that  follows 
him  aroimd  all  the  time,  and  he  is  al- 
ways within  Immediate  reach  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  awake  or  asleep,  and  no 
matter  what  he  Is  doing,  no  matter  how 


personal  it  might  be.  But  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  President,  which 
has  to  concur  in  any  really  major  activist 
matter,  can  be  tied  up  for  weeks,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  not  by  anything  the 
Constitution  says,  but  by  what  the  rules 
of  only  one  body,  the  Senate,  say,  if  the 
opponents  of  our  effort  have  their  way. 
This  is  the  situation,  Mr.  President,  that 
faces  our  country.  Our  main  difiBculty 
in  having  been  unable  to  right  it  in  all 
these  years  Is  that  somehow  or  other,  we 
are  inadequate — I  admit  that  freely — to 
the  cause  of  rousing  America.  This  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  hottest  issues  beiore  the 
coimtry.  But  take  a  look  around  the 
Chamber,  Mr.  President,  and  see  how  hot 
an  issue  it  is,  as  distinguished  from 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Nonetheless,  we 
consider  it  our  duty,  and  have  for  a 
long  time,  to  do  what  we  are  doing. 

The  next  point,  Mr.  President,  is  this 
question:  How  can  we  undo  this  terrible 
complication  in  which  the  Senate  con- 
stantly finds  itself?  In  my  judgment, 
Mr.  President — I  think  we  might  as  well 
face  it  very  honestly  and  straightfor- 
wardly, and  I  should  like  to  conclude  up- 
on this  note  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  speaking  after  me — I  think  It 
depends  on  the  Presiding  OflQcer. 

This  Is  an  authority  which  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  ultimately 
will  have  to  take.  As  the  sajrlng  goes,  he 
has  to  bite  the  bullet.  There  is  no  other 
way.  The  Vice  President,  equally  with 
the  President,  is  elected  by  all  the  peo- 
ple. He  has  very  few  powers;  yet  he  is 
a  critically  Important  officer  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  he  is  one  heartbeat  away  from 
the  Presidency.  Second,  his  vote  can  be 
decisive  In  breaking  a  tie  In  the  Senate. 
Third,  he  can  rule  on  whether  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress,  can 
amend  its  rules. 

He  has  that  power,  if  he  will  use  it. 
We  might  as  well  face  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. This  Is  the  really  historic  ques- 
tion :  Will  we  have  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  who  will  be  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident? We  vote  "yea  and  nay"  hundreds 
of  times.  The  Vice  President  votes  "yea 
and  nay"  very  Infrequently,  and  exer- 
cises his  authority  very  infrequently.  Yet 
here  is  an  authority  which  is  rightfully 
his,  but  which  so  far,  we  have  yet  to  see 


a  Vice  President,  advisory  opinions  not- 
withstanding, clearly  exercise.  It  is  the 
Vice  President  who  has  the  say. 

The  Constitution  gives  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  the  power  to  close  off  debate 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Vice  Pies- 
ident  can  say,  "The  Senate  may  reverse 
me,  but  I  am  making  this  ruling,  and 
debate  will  now  close.  Any  Senator  can 
appeal  from  my  ruling  if  he  wishes." 
That  is  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Vice  President.  When  we  get  to  that 
point,  then  this  question  will  definitely 
have  been  resolved  and  settled,  Mr. 
President,  but  not  until  then. 

That  is  why  we  have  always  stumblecf 
over  our  own  feet,  been  completely 
locked  up  in  redtape,  and  never  really 
come  to  face  the  issue.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  ruling,  because  it  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  history  of  this  whole 
sad  business,  of  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  when  he  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  motion  to  close  debate  because  it 
raised  a  constitutional  issue,  which  he 
had  the  right  to  do.  But  then  he  said 
"The  motion  is  debatable." 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  new  one. 
You  submit  a  motion  to  close  debate, 
and  you  hold  that  it  is  debatable;  then 
what?  The  submission  obviously  is  a 
complete  nullity. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  until  we 
find  a  Vice  President  who  rules  because 
that  is  his  constitutional  duty — and  it 
is — this  question  is  not  going  to  be 
resolyed,  and  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
be  in  this  ridiculous  position — at  least 
I  call  it  ridiculous — until  it  gets  in  real 
trouble,  and  then  the  country  will  hear 
lots  of  weeping  and  wailing  over  why 
this  was  not  acted  upon  before,  and  why 
an  oflScer  elected  by  all  the  people  did 
not  have  what  it  takes  to  rule,  which 
was  his  constitutional  duty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
it  is  not  true  that  the  last  three  Vice 
Presidents — Vice  President  Nixon,  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate,  who  issued  an 
advisory  ruling,  but  not  the  one  now 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York;  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  referred  a  constitutional  question, 
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as  the  Senate  RhIm  and  Praetioe  pro- 
vide, to  the  Senat«;  azid  Vice  President 
HuMPHRiT,  who  followed  the  same  course 
— felt  that  It  was  oot  their  duty  as  Vice 
President  to  issue  a  firm  ruling  alcmg  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.         

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  as  to  how  they  felt;  all  I  can 
say  is  whatever  the  record  Is. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  That  was  what  they 
did,  was  It  not?        | 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  P^r  practical  purposes, 
that  was  what  theyldld. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It :  may  not  have  been 
how  they  felt.  I  bhould  like  to  quote 
from  the  Rkcoud  o|  that  particular  time. 
For  example,  the  IIkcord  of  1961 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  t>oes  the  Senator  refer 
now  to  the  rulin|r  by  Vice  President 
Johnson? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the 
ruling  by  Vice  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  1957,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  J^yrrS.  I  win  supply  the  date  for 
thft  Reqqkd;  but  li  was  one  of  the  oc- 
casions when  Vice  President  Nixoa^spoke 
to  this  particular  patter.  This  is  what 
he  said.  i 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  supply  the  date  be- 
fore I  have  finish^.  What  he  said  ap- 
pears in  the  CoNCRlssioNAL  Record,  vol- 
imie  113.  part  1,  pa^e  917. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  M57? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  1^67.  This  reprint  of 
what  I  am  referring  to  appears  in  the 
CowGRESsioNAL  Re^oro  of  January  18, 
1967.  He  said: 

A  constitutional  question  would  be  pre- 
sented, IT  tbe  time  ^t^ould  come  diirlng  the 
course  of  the  debate-  when  action  on  chang- 
ing the  rules  should  ^eem  unlikely  because  of 
extended  debate.  At  jthat  point  any  Member 
of  the  Senate.  In  th^  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
would  havo  the  right  to  viove  to  cut  off 
debate.  Such  a  motion  would  be  questioned 
by  ralalng  a  point  4f  order.  At  that  point 
the  Chair  would  subtnit  the  question  to  the 
Senate  on  the  groui^  that  a  constitutional 
question  bad  been  i  raised  because  of  the 
Chair's  opinion  that  {the  Senate,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  newiCongresa,  has  the  power 
to  make  Its  rules.  Tttftt  power.  In  the  Chair's 
opinion,  cannot  be  restricted  even  by  action 
of  the  Senate  Itself,  which  would  be  the  case 
where  the  memberaliip  of  the  Senate  In  one 
Congreas  has  attemated  to  curtail  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  jthe  membership  of  the 
Senate  in  another  iCongress  to  adopt  its 
mles.  I 

It  seems  to  me  t|iat  that  presents  this 
opportunity,  whi^i  I  should  like  to 
spread  on  the  Record.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  in  the  cour^  of  the  debate  which 
we  are  now  haviag,  a  Senator  should 
move  to  close  debate,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  satisfledi  by  then  that  an  ade- 
quate elucidation  of  the  subject  had 
been  had— certainly  we  have  gone  over 
tills  ground  many  times,  and  it  should 
not  take  very  lon^.  considering  the  fact 
that  it  is  cumulative — he  would  have  the 
right  to  say  that  i  he  was  going  to  put 
that  motion,  when  made,  unless  a  iwint 
of  order  were  made  against  it,  and  only 
if  a  point  of  order  were  made  against  It, 
in  the  form  of  the  question,  "Shall  the 
Senate  then  pas$  on  the  question?" 
rather  than  to  allow  the  question  itself, 


"Shan   the   debate   be   dosed?"   to   be 
debated. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
fair  way  to  resolve  the  Issue.  This  is 
pretty  much  what  Vice  President 
Humphrey  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
»Oth  Congress,  in  1967.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  90th  Congress,  a  point  of  order 
was  made,  and  a  motion  was  made  to 
table  the  point  of  order.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent then  said  that  if.  a  majority  de- 
cided against  tabling,  he  would  have  to 
sustain  the  constitutional  authority 
which  was  involved,  and  he  would  put 
the  qijestion  whether  to  close  debate  to 
the  Senate  for  immediate  decision. 

At  that  time  the  vote  was  exactly  the 
other  way — that  is.  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  refused  to  table  the  point  of 
order — and  the  Vice  President  construed 
that,  very  properly,  as  the  adoption  of 
a  point  of  view  other  than  the  one  for 
which  we  are  now  contending.  But  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  that 
would  be  the  case  now.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  resolution  of  the  question  may 
come  in  this  war  or  in  some  way  analo- 
gous to  it.  This  is  a  technique  by  which 
the  question,  at  long  last,  may  be 
resolved. 

I  am  now  told  that  the  date  of  Vice 
President  Nixon's  ruling  was  in  1959,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Congress  in  that  year. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point, 
and  that  is  that  even  now,  without  en- 
visioning a  dangerous  parliamentary 
situation,  such  as  I  have  described,  if  the 
United  States  were  imder  grave  threat 
or  in  grave  danger  from  appeasement, 
wlilch  could  be  as  great  a  danger  as  in- 
vasion, the  state  of  the  world  being  what 
it  is,  there  are  other  things  which 
could  happen. 

For  example,  five  cloture  votes  were 
taken  in  the  Senate  in  1968.  Four  were 
taken  early  in  the  session  in  connection 
with  the  open-housing  bill.  Three  of 
them  were  unsuccessful;  but  the  result 
of  the  imsuccessful  cloture  votes  was 
that  more  and  more  compromises  with 
the  opponents  were  worked  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  open  housing  legisla- 
tion— not  because  we  needed  a  majority 
to  pass  the  pending  bill  but  because  we 
needed  two-thirds.  So  the  legislation 
which  finally  resulted  when  we  cast  our 
vote  was  considerably  compromised. 

The  fourth  open-housing  cloture  vote 
was  not  a  vote  on  legislation  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  wanted,  which 
was  its  constitutional  right;  but  it  was 
the  acceptance  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  of  that  partic- 
ular provision  after  it  had  been  watered 
down  to  suit  the  opponents.  That  is  why 
I  call  it  extraconstitutional  restraint.  It 
really  gets  close  to  what  Calhoim  always 
contended  for.  In  his  time,  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  had  to  concur  before 
anything  could  be  passed.  In  this  case, 
various  elements  of  ideological  opinion 
had  to  be  reconciled  before  we  coiild 
get  anything  passed — not  that  the  Con- 
stitution said  so,  but  because  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  did,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  amend  them. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  situation 
in  which  the  filibuster  again  proved  its 
power  in  a  manner  most  embarrassing 
to  the  United  States.  That  was  in  connec- 


tion with  the  Portaa  nomination.  On 
October  1,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voted 
to  close  debate,  but  two-thirds  not  hav- 
ing voted  that  way,  the  Portas  nomina- 
tion had  to  be  dropped,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
was  all  that  it  would  have  taken  to  con- 
firm the  nomination.  That  merely  forti- 
fies the  evidence  of  the  extraconstitu- 
tional effect  which  is  attained  by  the 
inability  to  deal  frontally  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  change  of  rules  in  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I  and  other 
Senators  of  our  view — and  we  had  quite 
a  number  of  cosponsors  of  a  proposed 
resolution  which  would  have  provided 
for  majority  cloture — have  really  tried 
to  do  our  utmost  to  uncomplicate 
the  capability  of  the  Senate  to  face  and 
resolve  this  issue.  We  felt  that  one  of  our 
problems  in  1967  was  the  competing 
plans — the  three-fifths  plan  and  the 
constitutional  majority  plan.  So  we  have 
stripped  the  situation  of  any  such  ele- 
ments, because  to  us  the  principle  in- 
volved, of  enabling  the  Senate  to  un- 
shackle itself  from  the  archaic  situa- 
tion in  which  it  finds  itself,  is  the  most 
important  of  any.  We  have  all  rallied 
behind  one  moderate  rules  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  resolved,  the  re- 
sponsibility we  all  have,  as  well  as  the 
resp>onsibility  of  the  Vice  President  him- 
self, an  officer  elected  by  all  the  people. 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  elucidation  of 
where  we  stand,  what  we  are  trs^ng  to 
do,  how  we  are  trying  to  do  it,  and  the 
legal  basis  upon  which  we  proceed  may 
be  of  assistance  in  the  entire  Issue. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  comment,  and 
not  be  limited  to  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
Djcs  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  discussion  we  have  just  heard 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
warrants  three  or  four  specific  reac- 
tions. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
the  point  he  made  with  respect  to  the 
liistory  of  this  effort  in  the  Senate.  At 
every  stage  of  that  effort  it  has  been  bi- 
partisan. There  is  division  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  the  course 
that  the  Senate  most  wisely  should  take 
In  this  area.  From  the  very  first,  the  ef- 
fort has  drawn  support  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  It  is  true  today. 

Today  we  seek  to  bring  up  a  resolu- 
tion, the  principal  sponsors  of  which  are 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtthch)  and  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  .  This  is  in  the 
tradition  of  this  effort.  If  this  effort  is 
ever  to  prevail,  as  I  hope  it  shall,  it  will 
be  as  a  result,  among  other  things,  of  the 
consistent  bipartisan  support. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  emphasized  that  we  seek  to  assert  a 
right  that  is  given  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  provides  that  each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
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proceeding.  About  whom  are  they  talk- 
ing? They  were  talking  about  the  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  Senate  of 
the  91st  Congress.  It  is  we  who  are  to 
determine  the  rules  of  our  proceeding, 
just  as  truly  as  the  Members  of  the  1st 
Senate  were  assigned  the  responsibility 
and  given  the  right  by  the  Constitution 
to  establish  the  rules  of  its  proceeding. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  our 
efforts,  has  sharpened  our  understand- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

The  Chair  desires  a  little  more  quiet, 
and  that  means  pages,  attaches,  and 
everyone  else  in  the  Chamber.  If  we  do 
not  have  quiet,  the  Chair  will  ask  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  remove  the  offend- 
ing person. 

Mr.  HART.  It  reminds  us,  among  other 
things,  that  the  filibuster  is  not  some 
God-given  right,  and  certainly  it  Is  not 
a  constitutional  right.  It  is  up  to  us,  now. 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, to  decide  what  we  shall  do  with 
respect  to  the  place,  if  any,  that  filibuster 
shall  have  here. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the 
fourth  point  I  would  imderscore  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  is  now  or  never,  so  far  as  the 
91st  Congress  is  concerned.  We  act  now 
to  modify  the  power  of  a  minority  in  this 
Chamber  to  prevent  the  Senate  finally 
from  acting  on  a  prop>osal,  or  we  wait 
until  January  of  1971. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Pearson)  ,  the  principal  cosponsor  of  Res- 
olution 11  on  January  10,  in  a  speech  that 
was  given  far  less  attention  than  I  be- 
lieve its  thoughtfulness  warranted,  made 
the  final  point  that  I  should  like  to  make 
when  he  said : 

Because  In  recent  years  this  Issue  has  been 
the  Inevitable  first  Senate  business  of  each 
Congress,  It  has  acquired  a  rather  formal  or 
ceremonial  exercise  In  parliamentary  skir- 
mishes. But  I  think,  Blr.  President,  the 
Issue  Is  more  than  a  procedural  question  or 
a  nicety  of  parliamentary  practice. 

As  Is  the  case  of  many  rules  of  procedure, 
it  Involves  substantive  rights  necessary  for 
equality  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  business. 

That  is  so  true,  and  it  is  in  a  sense  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
reached  at  the  very  end  of  his  remarks. 

The  cloak  of  history  moves  fast.  It  is 
a  very  tiny  world  these  days.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  91st  Congress  should  make 
sure  now,  when  it  has  the  opportunity, 
when  a  majority  of  us  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, that  we  do  not,  by  rules  of  the 
Senate,  handcuff  ourselves  in  a  fashion 
that  will  deny  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  act  when  a  tough  question  presents 
itself. 

We  have  said  it  before:  we  say  it  again;  ■ 
extended  debate  is  gcxKl.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  have  always  agreed 
that  such  is  the  case.  But  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  majority  eventually  to 
act  is  bad.  We  take  this  position  now, 
and  we  have  taken  it  before.  The  mi- 
nority lias  the  right  to  make  its  case, 
and  the  majority  has  the  right  to  work 
its  will.  No  matter  how  complex  or  tor- 
tured a  procedural  or  parliamentary 
story  may  attach  to  this  effort,  the  meat 


and  the  potatoes  are  contained  in  that 
last  statement. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  counsel 
given  us  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
to  which  I  subscribe  and  the  history  of 
these  debates  over  the  years,  will  per- 
suade us  this  time  that  a  majority  now 
should  decide  what  the  rule  shall  be  with 
respect  to  the  termination  of  debate  for 
the  91st  Congress. 

I  hope  very  much,  of  course,  that  we 
move  to  adopt  the  Church -Pearson  res- 
olution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  differ  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  and  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  history  of  this  matter,  I  ask 
leave  of  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
of  the  Senate  that  I  may  proceed  briefly 
to  state  my  belief  of  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  with- 
out the  Senator  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  talk  for  a  little  while,  briefly,  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  limitation  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  on  which  I  differ 
from  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  No  cloture  in  debate  was 
provided  imder  the  Senate  rules  from  the 
very  flrst  session  of  the  Senate  in  1789 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  rule, 
XXn.  in  1917.  except  in  1862,  when  a  spe- 
cial rule  was  adopted  limiting  debate  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  War  Between 
the  States  and  subjects  which  were  being 
considered  in  secret  session.  There  were 
other  minor  special  departures,  such  as 
a  limitation  of  debate  on  appropriation 
bills  for  short  periods;  but  it  is  strictly 
true  to  say  that  no  general  cloture  what- 
soever was  provided  under  the  Senate 
rules  from  1789  until  1917,  during  128 
fruitful  years  in  the  establishment,  pres- 
ervation, and  growth  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

Since  there  is  some  confusion  as  to 
what  was  the  situation  from  1789  until 
1806,  during  which  time  rule  IX,  the 
previous-question  rule,  was  in  effect,  it 
seems  desirable  to  clear  up  this  confusion 
in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  by  mak- 
ing it  completely  clear  that  the  previous- 
question  rule,  as  it  existed  from  1789 
until  1806,  was  not  a  rule  of  limitation  of 
debate  or  of  cloture  in  any  sense,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  I  have  noted,  in  the 
various  repwrts  and  records  of  testimony 
of  hearings  in  former  years  upon  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  rules,  confusion  in 
thinking  upon  this  point.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  to  set  that  confusion  at  rest  once 
and  for  all  by  quoting  from  the  two  most 
authoritative  sources  that  can  be  found 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rule  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  rule  IX  as  it  existed  in 
the  Senate  rules  from  1789  until  1806. 

I  read  first  Irom  a  text  by  Clara  Han- 
nah Kerr  Stidham  entitled  "Origin  and 
Development  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate," a  recognized  authority  upon  this 
subject.  I  read  briefly  from  that  text  por- 
tions found  on  pages  59  and  60  thereof, 


under  the  subject  "Limitations  of  De- 
bate." Stidham  states: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Senate,  debate 
was  practically  unlimited,  the  restraints 
placed  upon  It  being  slight  and  seldom  en- 
forced. They  were,  that  no  motion  should 
be  debated  until  seconded,  that  the  decision 
of  all  questions  of  order  should  be  made  by 
the  President  without  debate,  and  that  no 
Member  should  speak  more  than  twice  in 
any  one  debate  on  the  same  day  without 
leave  of  the  Senate.  The  previous  question, 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  rules  but 
rarely  used,  and  was  omittea  In  the  revi- 
sion of  the  rules  in  1806,  was  not  used  to 
limit  debate,  but  as  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  Parliament  of  England,  where 
the  previous  question  was  vised  to  avoid  a 
vote  on  a  given  subject.  The  proper  occasion 
for  its  use  was,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  to 
get  rid  of  subjects  "of  a  delicate  nature  as  to 
high  personages,  etc.,  or  the  discussion  of 
which  may  call  forth  observations  which 
might  be  of  injurious  consequences."  He. 
however,  says  that  its  use  had  been  extended 
abusively  to  other  cases;  and  by  reference  to 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  used  In  the  Senate 
It  would  seem  probable  that  its  use  there 
was,  as  in  England  at  the  present  time,  to 
enable  the  body  to  dispose  of  the  subject 
without  a  direct  vote  upon  it.  The  previous 
question  was  debatable  and  was  used  in  both 
legislative  and  executive  session  and  In  the 
trial  of  impeachments,  but  not  on  amend- 
ments or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  other  text  which  is  most  recog- 
nized upon  this  subject  is  the  book  en- 
titled "The  Senate  of  the  United  States," 
by  George  H.  Haynes.  I  read  briefly  from 
that  text  under  the  heading  "Limitation 
of  Debate — The  Previous  Question,"  from 
paees393  and  394: 

To  one  familiar  with  the  frequent  present- 
day  use  of  the  previous  question  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  an  effective  form  of 
cloture,  this  rule  gives  an  entirely  erroneous 
impression  of  the  Senate's  original  practice. 
For  the  Senators  who  framed  that  rule  in- 
tended that  the  previous  question  should 
carve — as  it  had  in  the  Parlitiment  of  Great 
Britain,  and  as  they  had  themselves  known 
it  to  serve  in  the  Continental  Congress — 
as  a  device  for  removing  from  consideration 
a  question  which  might  seem  to  the  majori- 
ty undesirable  to  discuss  further  or  act  upon 
Asher  C.  Hinds,  author  of  the  monumental 
Precedents  of  the  He  use  of  Representatives, 
commented  on  the  rule  of  1784.  on  which 
the  previous-question  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  were  modeled  5  years  later,  "There 
was  no  intention  of  providing  thereby  a 
means  of  closing  debate  in  order  to  bring 
the  pending  question  to  an  Immediate  vote," 
and  Senator  Lodge  declared:  "It  was  not  In 
practice  a  form  of  cloture,  and  it  is.  there- 
fore, correct  to  say  that  the  power  of  closing 
debate  In  the  modern  sense  has  never  existed 
in  the  Senate."  The  previous  question  was 
but  rarely  used  in  the  Senate.  In  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Senate,  Vice  President  Aaron 
Burr  recommended  the  discarding  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  saying  that  in  the  preceding 
4  years  it  has  been  taken  but  once,  and  then 
upon  an  amendment.  He  regarded  this  as 
proof  that  It  could  not  be  necessary,  and 
In  his  opinion  all  its  purposes  were  much 
better  answered  by  the  question  of  indefinite 
postponement.  In  the  revision  of  the  Senate 
rules  of  March  26.  1806,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  dropped  and  has  never  been  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  those  two 
quotations  in  order  to  make  it  complete- 
ly clear  what  is  known  by  all  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  the  conditions  imder 
which  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and 
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particularly  the  vsuments  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  it  exists.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  those  who  framed 
that  Constitution  and  intended  to  set  up 
a  Senate  of  the  tytw  which  they  planned, 
could  not  possibly  have  adopted  a  rule 
of  cloture  which  Ihey  must  have  known 
woiild  have  operated  absolutely  to  pre- 
clude the  functioning  of  the  Senate  in  the 
way  in  which  they  had  intended  to  have 
It  function.  In  other  words,  a  rule  of  clo- 
ture would  have  heen  so  thoroughly  in- 
consistent with,  and  would  have  so  thor- 
oughly negated  the  high  purposes  for 
which  the  Senate  wsis  created,  that  to 
my  mind  It  was  always  anomalous  to  hear 
statements  to  tha  effect  that  there  had 
been  a  rule  of  cloture  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Senate.        , 

I  greatly  appr^late  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  j  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorums      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

"_Mr.  MANSPTELi).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   aECESS  UNTIL   12 
O'CLOCK  NOpN   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSPIELb.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  buiness  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELp.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senata  a  message  from  the 
House  on  House  (toncurrent  Resolution 
77.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  befori  the  Senate,  House 
CMicurrent  Resoljutlon  77,  which  the 
clerk  will  state: 

H.  Coti.  Rss.  77 
Resolved  by  the  ^ovje  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coTicUirri'tg) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Reprtsentatlves  on  Tuesday, 
January  14.  1969,  at  9  o'clock  pjn..  for  the 
purpose  of  recelvlnif  such  communications 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  pleased  to  make  U  i  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
inunediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution?  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Re^.  77)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF 


4SFIEID. 


Mr.    MANi 
suggest  the  absent 


BUSINESS 

Mr.    President, 
of  a  quorum. 


Tha  PRESIDINO  OFFICSR.  The  clerk 

wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (8.  Res.  11)  to  amend 
rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
modification  of  rule  XXn  of  the  Senate's 
standing  rules,  the  tuitifilibiister  rule. 
The  present  rule  XXn  provides  that  ex- 
tended debate  may  be  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  and  voiting.  The  modification 
now  before  us  Tpould  reduce  that  ratio 
to  three-fifths — a  difference  of  seven 
Senators  if  all  100  Members  are  present 
and  voting. 

Eight  times  in  the  last  18  years  a 
group  of  Senators  has  attempted  to  in- 
corporate into  the  Senate  rules  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  government — to  over- 
come the  tyranny  of  the  minority  that 
has  far  too  often  prevailed  in  the  Senate. 
At  stake  in  our  efforts  to  modify  the  fili- 
buster rule  is  the  Senate's  ability  to  func- 
tion as  a  democratic  and  representative 
legislative  body. 

The  filibuster  represents  usurpation  of 
power  by  a  minority.  It  is  pure  obstruc- 
tion and  profoimdly  antidemocratic.  It 
permits  a  minority  to  hamstring  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Pihbusters  are  often  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  an  expression  of 
the  great  senatorial  tradition  of  free 
debate.  But  this  tradition  must  not  allow 
us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Congress 
was  created  to  engage  in  debate  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  decision. 

Of  course,  full  and  fair  debate,  even 
lengthy  and  extended  debate,  is  justified 
and  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  Senate. 
But  filibusters  are  not  debates.  They  are 
exercises  in  obstruction.  Their  purpose 
is  not  to  promote  rational  discussion 
leading  to  informed  decision.  Their  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  prevent  decision  in  those 
cases  where  the  fllibusterers  know  they 
are  in  a  minority. 

This  minority  is  able  to  achieve  this 
purpose  because  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  presently  existing  niles  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  my  re- 
marks today  will  be  to  support  the  propo- 
sition that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
act  to  change  these  rules.  On  the  eight 
occasions  since  1950  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  junend  the  Senate's  rules, 
the  central  issue  generally  has  not  been: 
What  change  shall  be  made  in  rule  XXn, 
if  any?  Rather,  the  pivotal  issue  has 
been:  Is  the  vote  of  the  majority  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  rules  change? 

I  intend  to  address  myself  to  that 
question  today.  I  intend  to  show  that  any 
conclusion    other    than    the   conclusion 


that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
act  to  amend  its  rules  is  indefensible 
on  any  political,  historical,  numerical,  or 
moral  basis.  For  those  still  unconvinced, 
I  intend  to  show  that  any  procedure 
whereby  more  than  a  majority  is  re- 
quired to  achieve  a  rules  change  is  pat- 
ently unconstitutional. 

First,  what  is  the  practical  and  nu- 
merical effect  of  the  proposition  that 
rule  XXn  cannot  be  changed  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  of  the  Senate?  Our  oppo- 
nents tell  us  that  rule  XXH  prevents  us 
from  cutting  off  debate  on  substantive 
Issues  by  majority  vote.  We  want  to 
change  rule  XXH.  But  we  cannot  change 
rule  XXn  because,  they  would  have  us 
believe,  it  also  prevents  us  from  cutting 
off  debate  on  procedural  issues  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Thus  rule  xxii  prevents  a 
majority  of  Senators  from  deciding 
whether  they  want  to  change  rule  XXII. 

In  effect,  we  are  told  that  the  rules 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  two- thirds 
of  the  Senate.  For  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate must  vote  to  cut  off  debate  before  a 
vote  can  be  taken  on  a  rule  change. 

Logically,  this  makes  no  sense.  In  terms 
of  the  democratic  principles  upon  which 
our  Government  was  founded,  it  makes 
no  sense.  It  means,  in  effect,  that  Sena- 
tors representing  6.6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation— less  than  one  in  every  15  per- 
sons— can  block  a  rules  change. 

This  proposition  may  sound  startling, 
but  It  Is  true.  With  the  full  Senate  pres- 
ent and  voting,  34  Senators  from  17 
States  are  sufficient  to  prevent  a  two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote.  Senators  from  17 
States  are  voted  into  office  by  6.6  percent 
of  the  electorate.  With  less  than  the  full 
Senate  present  and  voting,  the  repre- 
sentation percentage  could  fall  well  be- 
low 6.6  percent  of  the  electorate. 

Given  these  figures,  modification  of 
rule  XXn  can  only  be  opposed  on  the 
grounds  or  belief  that  it  is  the  inherent 
right  of  a  minority  in  the  Senate  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  from  acting.  That  is 
the  issue:  the  right  of  the  majority  of 
Senators  ultimately  to  act  versus  the 
present  power  of  a  minority,  under  the 
rules,  to  prevent  the  majority  from  ever 
acting. 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  already  live 
with  some  minority  rule  in  the  Senate. 
This  results  from  the  great  compromise 
agreed  to  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  compromise  gave  each  State 
of  the  Union  the  equal  representation  of 
two  Members  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  State.  Thus,  today,  the  States 
with  less  than  one-third  of  a  million  peo- 
ple have  the  same  representation  in  the 
Senate  as  the  States  with  17  million 
people. 

In  1960,  the  nine  largest  States — New 
York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts — had  51.4  percent  of  the 
population.  The  population  of  the  coun- 
try was  180  million  in  1960.  About  92 
million  lived  in  these  States.  But  they 
have  only  18  votes  in  the  Senate,  or  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total.  They  have 
over  one-half  of  the  people,  but  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  votes  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  proposition  that 
States  with  less  than  one-third  of  a  mil- 
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lion  people  should  have  the  same  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  as  States  with 
17  million  people.  That  is  the  system  that 
was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  imder  which  we  have  lived 
for  180  years.  But  this  is  a  matter  to  con- 
sider when  we  talk  about  majority  rule 
and  the  majority  having  an  opportunity 
to  change  the  rules  governing  the  Senate. 

Looking  at  it  p.nother  way,  the  system 
of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate 
has  already  given  States  with  a  total  of 
one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  population  ma- 
jority control  in  the  Senate.  Quite  clear- 
ly, we  already  have  minority  rule,  in 
that  a  small  minority  of  the  people  can 
rule  the  Senate. 

There  Is  no  justifiable  further  minor- 
ity right,  therefore,  for  an  even  smaller 
proporticNi  of  the  population,  a  minority 
of  this  minority,  to  possess  a  veto  over 
the  Senate — and  in  actuality  over  the 
product  of  the  entire  Congress — through 
an  even  more  discriminatory  rule  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Now  is  there  any  historical  justification 
for  rule  XXII?  The  practical  effect  of 
the  two- thirds  cloture  rule  has  been  to 
conform  the  Senate  to  John  C.  Calhoun's 
theory  of  concurrent  majorities,  under 
which  a  national  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress would  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
legislation  without  the  agreement  of  a 
majority  in  each  and  every  section  of 
the  coimtry.  Calhoim's  theory  wsis  never 
accepted,  and  the  Civil  War  permanent- 
ly rejected  any  claim  that  this  theory 
is  compatible  with  our  Federal  Republic. 

Calhoim,  despite  the  virtues  which  he 
might  have  had — and  he  certainly  had 
them;  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  Sen- 
ators who  ever  served  here,  selected  as 
such  by  the  committee  a  few  years  ago — 
was  the  open  defender  of  slavery  and  in- 
equality, and  he  wanted  the  rules  of  the 
Federal  Government  so  arranged  that 
slavery  and  Inequality  could  not  be  elim- 
inated against  the  will  of  any  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  process  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
blood  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
rejected  this  theory.  But  by  a  strange 
quirk  of  fate,  it  lingers  on  and  finds  its 
chief  fortlflcaUon  in  rule  XXH. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable:  there 
Is  no  political  Justification,  there  is  no 
historical  justification,  there  is  no  nu- 
merical justification,  and  there  is  no 
moral  Justification,  for  permitting  Sen- 
ators r^resenting  6.6  percent  of  the 
population  to  completely  dominate  the 
Senate,  and  to  thereby  completely  domi- 
nate the  legislative  process. 

Equally  significant,  and  more  con- 
clusively, there  is  no  constitutional  jus- 
tification for  denying  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  the  power  to  change  its  rules.  I 
suggest,  in  fact,  that  a  procediu^  which 
requires  more  than  a  simple  majcHity  to 
effect  such  a  change — such  as  a  two- 
tliirds  requirement — Is  contrary  to  the 
clearly  expressed  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  that  pn^wsltion. 

Rule  XXil's  cloture  mandate  has  per- 
petuated itself  by  virtue  of  its  own  pro- 
visions. On  every  occasion  in  which  the 
Senate  hae  attempted  to  change  its  rules 
of  procedure,  the  cloture  rule  has  served 
as  a  bar.  Not  every  attempt  has  neces- 


sarily been  filibustered;  oftentimes  Uie 
mere  threat  of  a  filibuster  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  block  revision. 

The  essential  element  in  the  present 
cloture  rule  is  found  in  the  two-thirds 
vote  requirement.  This  means  In  practice 
that  every  vote  for  filibuster  is  worth  two 
votes  against.  Otherwise  the  filibuster 
continues  and  the  Senate  is  prevented 
from  acting.  But  the  application  of  this 
2-to-l  ratio  to  perpetuate  nole  XXH  sub- 
verts a  fundamental  constitutional  rule 
of  procediu-e. 

The  constitutional  rule  subverted  by 
rule  XXll's  self-perpetuation  is  found 
in  article  I,  section  3,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution,  and  again  in  the  17th 
amendment.  These  provisions  state  sim- 
ply: "and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
vote."  This  may  be  called  the  "one-Sena- 
tor, one-vote"  principle.  All  the  regular 
business  of  the  Senate  is  expected  to  be 
conducted  on  this  principle  of  parity  of 
power  among  Senators,  whether  they  be 
from  large  or  from  small  States. 

Possibly,  some  skeptics  may  not  be  con- 
vinced that  the  phrase  "each  Senator 
shall  have  one  vote"  imposes  majority 
rule  on  the  Senate.  I  would  implore  those 
skeptics  to  read  two  clauses  further  down 
in  the  Constitution,  where  the  framers 
set  forth  one  further  prescription  for 
voting  procedure  in  the  Senate.  That 
later  clause  stipulates: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shaU  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

"Unless  they  be  equally  divided."  To 
my  mind,  this  clearly  stipulates  that  ma- 
jority rule  shall  goverii  the  Senate  in  all 
cases  except  those  specifically  desig- 
nated by  the  Constitution  as  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

Where  the  principle  of  majority  rule — 
one  Senator,  one  vote — is  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed, the  Constitution  explicitly  says  so. 
There  are  five  instances,  smd  only  five 
Instances,  In  which  negative  votes  count 
twice  as  heavily  as  affirmative  votes. 
These  are  the  situations  in  which  the 
matter  Involved  is  so  weighty,  going  to 
the  very  fabric  of  oiur  constitutional  form 
of  government,  that  a  simple  majority  to 
take  action  simply  would  not  do.  The  five 
cases  in  which  the  Constitution  demands 
a  two-thirds  vote  are:  treaty  ratification; 
constitutional  amendments;  overriding 
Presidential  vetoes;  trials  for  impeach- 
ment; and  expulsion  of  Members. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  require 
that  the  Senate  ratify  treaties  between 
our  coxmtry  and  other  sovereign  nations 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Few,  if  any,  of  us 
would  argue  that  these  documents  of  in- 
ternational law,  binding  this  Nation,  as 
they  do,  to  worldwide  commitments 
Should  be  approved  by  a  mere  majority 
of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  constitutional  amendments 
must  receive  the  ^proval  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses.  Again,  few  would  argue 
that  this  is  an  onerous  requirement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  system 
of  govemmoit. 

Bills  vetoed  by  the  President  must  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  if  they  are  to  become  law. 
Here  again,  we  are  dealing  with  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  democratic  system — the  bal- 


ance between  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  Government. 
Most  (A  us  accept  the  wisdom  of  this  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  balance. 

Similarly,  impeachment  and  expulsion 
of  Members  requires  a  two-thirds  con- 
currence. As  with  reversing  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  these  Involve  overriding  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  electorate; 
the  Senate's  judgment  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  electorate  insofar  as  an  in- 
dividual's qualification  to  hold  public 
office  is  concerned.  In  effect,  the  Senate 
sits  as  a  Jury  in  these  cases,  and  quite 
naturally  the  Constitution  demsinds  a  2- 
to-1  concurrence  as  a  predicate  for  ac- 
tion. 

In  these  five  exceptions  listed  by  the 
Constitution  itself,  those  voting  in  the 
negative  have,  in  effect,  twice  the  voting 
power  of  those  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
The  two-thirds  nile  permits  one  negative 
vote  to  cancel  out  two  votes  in  favor  of 
taking  action. 

Can  we  convincingly  argue  that  the 
Senate  rules  also  carry  this  momentous 
burden  of  importance?  I  think  clearly 
not.  They  are  tools  to  expedite  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  operation  of  the  Senate. 
They  affect  neither  our  relationships  to 
foreign  nations,  the  executive  branch, 
nor  the  States. 

But  the  filibuster,  and  the  present  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXII,  attaches  just  this 
momentous  burden  of  importance  to  the 
procedural  act  of  changing  the  Senate's 
rules.  In  a  vote  to  break  the  filibuster, 
under  rule  XXH's  present  two-thirds  re- 
quirements, each  Senator  voting  "no"  has 
double  the  voting  power  of  each  Sena- 
tor voting  "yes". 

This  is  a  clear  and  sharp  change  in 
the  fundamental  constitutional  voting 
principle  of  one  vote  for  each  Senator, 
and  in  the  principle  of  majority  rule  for 
the  Senate.  It  represents  the  addition  of 
a  sixth  district  category  to  the  five  cate- 
gories specifically  enumerated  by  the 
Constitution  in  which  a  two- thirds  vote 
will  be  required.  Logically,  the  making  of 
such  a  cliange,  and  the  extension  of  the 
five  majority  rule  exceptions  to  a  sixth 
category,  should  require  nothing  short  of 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Yet,  by  vesting  rule  XXII  with  the 
power  of  self-perpetuation  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
the  Senate  has  amended  the  constitu- 
tional principles  which  govern  its  pro- 
cedures. I  find  no  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  such  a  usurpation  of  con- 
stitutional authority.  We  can  bring  our- 
selves into  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion if,  and  only  if,  we  permit  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  to  decide  by  what 
procedural  rules  the  Senate  is  to  be 
governed. 

Now  there  may  be  some  who  say  that 
any  liberalization  of  the  so-called  gag 
rule  represents  an  incursion  upon  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech. 
These  champions  of  extended  debate 
in  the  Senate  argue  that  the  tradition  of 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  Senate  is  a 
higher  constitutional  principle  which 
takes  precedence  over  the  "one  Sena- 
ator-one  vote"  principle.  But  any  argu- 
ment from  tradition  has  only  qualified 
weight.  Ilie  long  tradition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States  hardly  was  a  justiflca- 
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tlon  for  the  practl^.  Traditions  have  to 
be  judged  as  to  merit,  as  well  as  to 
longevity,  and  long -established  evils  are 
no  more  drfenslbla  than  new  ones.  Th« 
tradition  at  the  filibuster  Is  one  of  the 
more  imsavory  chapters  In  the  book  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  that  chapter  ought  to 
be  closed. 

In  recent  years,  the  filibuster  has 
thwarted  the  will  of  the  majority  and 
made  a  travesty  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess on  a  number  of  occasions.  In  1966, 
a  majority  of  Senators  favored  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  The  bUl  repealing  14(b)  passed  the 
House  In  the  90th  Congress;  but  when 
It  came  to  the  Senpte,  repeal  was  never 
enacted  mto  law  simply  because  the 
minority  maintained  a  successful  fili- 
buster. On  February  8,  1966,  51  Senators 
supported  invoking  cloture  and  48  op- 
posed cloture.  On  February  10,  1966,  50 
Senators  supporte<^  invoking  clotiu-e  and 
49  opposed  it.  Rulfe  XXII  thwarted  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

The  1966  civil  tfights  bill  Is  another 
case  In  point.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  strong  civil  rights  bill  m- 
cluding  much-needed  Federal  and  State 
jury  reform,  increase  of  Federal  author- 
ity against  racial  Tiolence,  and  prohibi- 
tion of  discrimination  in  housing.  Just 
as  in  the  House,  a  piajority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senatfe  supported  the  bill; 
just  as  in  the  case  pf  the  repeal  of  14*b) , 
the  filibuster  succeeded  In  thwarting  the 
will  of  the  majority.  On  September  14, 
1966,  54  Senator^  supported  Invoking 
cloture  and  42  opi^osed  it.  Counting  the 
pairs,  the  vote  woiid  have  been  58  to  43. 
On  September  19,  1963,  52  Senators  sup- 
ported tovoking  cloture  and  41  opposed 
it.  Counting  the  peirs  and  publicly  an- 
nounced positions,  the  final  vote  would 
have  been  57  to  43.  Despite  this  substan- 
tial preponderance  in  favor  of  the  1966 
civil  rights  bill,  thi  bill  died  in  the  89th 
Congress.  [ 

Home  rule,  too.  I  was  executed  by  the 
rule  XXII  giiillotine.  The  Senate  had 
passed  a  home  rule  bill  in  1965  by  the 
overwhelming  votej  of  63  to  29.  After  the 
bill  was  stymied  i^  the  House,  Senator 
Morse  proposed  ;a  less  controversial 
home  rule  bill  as  in  amendment  to  the 
higher  education  bill.  A  filibuster  was 
threatened;  clotiire  was  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  the  matter  as 
the  session  was  dijawing  to  a  close.  De- 
spite the  full  debite  on,  and  the  over- 
whelming support  for,  the  stronger  home 
cloture  failed.  Forty- 
in  support  of  invc*- 
}7  opposed  it.  If  the 
announced  positions 
were  counted,  the  jvote  would  have  been 
53  to  40,  with  abstentions.  Despite  this 
overwhelming  majority  for  home  nile, 
the  citizens  of  the  District  are  left  with- 
out the  right  of  self-government. 

These  exsunples  serve  to  illiistrate  the 
enormously  obstn^ctionlst  role  that  the 
filibuster  can  pla3f,  and  the  tyrannical 
power  it  gives  to  tl^  minority  In  bringing 
the  democratic  process  to  a  complete 
halt.  I  do  not  deny  that  on  a  few  rare 
occasions  in  the  pfist  few  years  we  have 
been  successful  in  overcoming  the  fill- 
buster.  But,  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  assume  that  because  we  were 


rule  bUl  in  1965, 
one  Senators  vot 
ing  cloture  and 
pairs  and  publiclj 


successful  in  voting  cloture  on  some  of 
the  recent  civil  rights  legislation— most 
notably,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1564,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Civil 
Rights— Open  Housing  Act  of  1968— 
that  there  Is  no  need  to  modify  rule 
XXII.  With  the  first  of  these  landmark 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  1964  act,  we 
should  recall  that  under  the  threat  of  a 
filibuster,  action  on  any  comprehensive 
civil  rights  bill  was  in  fact  delayed  for 
decades.  Second,  the  dlfflculty  of  over- 
coming a  filibuster  delayed  for  a  year  or 
more  action  on  the  civil  rights  proposals 
of  President  Kennedy.  Third,  the  fili- 
buster caused  nearly  4  months  of  further 
extended  delay  in  the  Senate  even  after 
the  bill  came  over  from  the  House:  The 
bill  was  received  and  put  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  on  February  26;  the  motion  to 
take  up  was  made  on  March  9  and  de- 
bated uiitil  March  26;  and  the  filibuster 
on  the  bill  delayed  Senate  passage  until 
June  17.  Let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing that  cloture  on  this  act  was 
achieved  only  because  of  a  remarkable 
combmation  of  iactors  which  included 
the  skilled  and  vigorous  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  the  moral  indigna- 
tion or  uneasy  conscience  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  sharpened  by  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy,  the 
educational  efforts  to  dethrone  the  fili- 
buster and  pass  civil  rights  legislation 
which  were  made  over  the  years,  and 
finally  and  not  least,  the  vigorous  yet  re- 
sponsible and  restrained  leadership  in 
the  Negro  commimity. 

This  combination  of  forces  or  one  of 
similar  weight  is  unusual  and  short  lived. 
But  the  majority  in  the  Senate  must  not 
be  forced  by  the  filibuster  to  again  wait 
decades  before  it  can  act  on  urgent  pro- 
posals. The  filibuster  was  forced  on  these 
occasions  into  temporary  retreat,  but  it 
still  guards  the  legislative  gate. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  reassure  my 
colleagues  that  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment of  rule  XXn  hardly  represents  the 
sole  guarantee  that  legislative  proposals 
will  receive  prolonged  consideration.  Our 
constitutional  system  provides  many  oth- 
er protections  against  hasty  or  ill-con- 
sidered action.  The  Senate  is  not  the  only 
House  of  the  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives  also  must  pass  on  a 
measure  of  law.  So  there  is  further  or 
prior  consideration  by  that  body  in  the 
first  instance. 

Moreover,  if  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  not  in  identical  agreement  on  the 
language  of  a  measure,  there  must  be 
further  action  by  one  House  to  recede  in 
its  disagreement  with  the  other  or  a  joint 
conference  appointed  to  work  out  an 
agreement.  The  motions  to  agree  to  a 
House  bill  in  place  of  the  Senate's  ver- 
sion or  to  request  or  agree  to  a  con- 
ference are  debatable.  Further,  while  the 
motion  to  take  up  a  conference  report  is 
not  debatable,  the  motion  to  adopt  a 
conference  report  is  fully  debatable.  So 
these  concluding  parliamentary  steps 
very  substantially  augment  the  opportu- 
nity for  prolonged  consideration  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  on  rule  XXH  with  the  words 
of  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  who  in 
past  years  has  played  the  key  role  In  the 


battle  for  majority  rule  but  who,  unfor- 
tunately. Is  not  with  us  In  the  Senate 
now.  In  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  on  February  23,  1965, 
Senator  Douglas  made  a  stirrmg  appeal 
for  majority  cloture: 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  high  time  for  this 
principle,  of  full  consideration  but  ultimate 
majority  action,  to  replace  the  current  pro- 
vision for  minority  rule  through  the  fili- 
buster and  the  threat  of  filibuster. 

The  change  In  rule  XXII  which  we  pro- 
pose does  full  Justice  to  the  principle  of  full 
debate  In  the  Senate.  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution,  I  wish  to  have  it  very 
clear  that  no  Senator  respects  more  highly 
than  I  do  the  tradition  of  thorough  debate 
in  the  Senate  with  every  Senator  having 
the  right  to  be  heard.  But  I  also  believe  that 
the  filibuster — which  correctly  defined  Is 
prolonged  discussion  and  other  delaying  tac- 
tics Intended  to  prevent  a  vote — mocks  the 
Senate,  Its  tradition,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  shadow  of  the  fill- 
buster  still  weighs  heavily  over  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  The  delay  tactic  still  mocks 
the  Senate,  its  tradition,  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  91st  Congress  now  has 
a  golden  opportunity  to  end  this  mock- 
ery, to  forever  cast  off  the  shadow  of  ob- 
structionist rule.  I  lu-ge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  seize  this  opportunity  and  to  act 
upon  it. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  have 
put  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
majority  rule.  Of  course,  the  proposal  we 
have  made  will  not  provide  majority 
rule;  it  is  a  much  more  modest  effort 
than  that.  It  provides  that  60  percent  of 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  invoke  cloture. 
It  is  half  a  step  in  the  direction  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

I  think  that  the  arguments  I  have 
made,  except  for  the  constitutional  ar- 
guments, should  apply  with  even  more 
vigor  than  the  modest  effort  in  the  direc- 
tion of  majority  rule — than  to  majority 
rule  itself. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS  IN 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  miscellaneous  statements  printed 
in  the  Record  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGETARY  LEEWAY  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY  AFTER  VIETNAM  DE- 
PEND ON  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze 
has  projected  the  shape  of  the  Federal 
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budget  Into  the  post- Vietnam  period  and 
has  come  up  with  some  rather  grim  but, 
I  fear,  terribly  realistic  conclusions. 

It  ifl  clear  from  hlA  analysis,  which 
was  printed  In  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  that  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  much  if  any  leeway  In  the 
Federal  budget  after  Vietnam  if  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  do 
not  negotiate  their  way  out  of  the  immi- 
nent arms  race  that  recent  advances  in 
arms  technology  is  brtaglng  upon  us. 
And  I  might  add  there  will  be  far  less 
chance  to  control  inflation  suid  hold 
down  prices  unless  we  can  limit  this 
arms  race. 

As  Mr.  Schultze  points  out: 

The  major  new  weapons  systems  already 
approved  Include  two  which  if  deployed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  could 
sharply  raise  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  sec- 
ond strike  capability. 

The  first  is  the  multiple  independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicle — MIRV;  the 
other  is  the  antiballistic  missile  system — 
ABM. 

A  credible  second-strike  capability  is 
the  linchpin  upon  which  the  current 
nuclear  balance  of  terror  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
based.  The  MIRV  and  the  ABM  system 
could  lead  to  renewal  of  the  arms  race 
and  thus  to  an  astronomical  military 
budget  in  the  post-Vietnam  period, 
which  in  turn  would  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
other  instabilities,  including  a  worsening 
of  the  current  unstable  price  situation. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Schultze's  article  to 
other  Senators  as  "must"  reading,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attek  VaTMAM:   Arms  Cost  Rise? 
(By  Charles  L.  Schultze) 

(Note. — The  writer,  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
former  director  of  the  budget  bureau  under 
President  Johnson,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  a  private  research 
organization  In  Washington.  D.C.) 

We  do  not  know  when  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam will  come,  nor  how  rapidly  American 
troops  can  be  withdrawn.  But  we  can  at- 
tempt to  project  the  shape  of  the  federal 
budget  once  a  cease-fire  and  troop  with- 
drawal are  accomplished.  We  can  try  to 
estimate  the  funds  the  Nixon  administration 
will  have  for  use  at  Its  discretion,  either  to 
expand  high  priority  domestic  programs  or 
to  cut  taxes.  If  we  maintain  full  employment, 
but  reduce  somewhat  the  current  rate  of 
inflation,  economic  growth  will  increase 
federal  budget  revenues  by  about  16  to  17 
billion  dollars  each  year.  With  present  tax 
rates,  budget  revenues  four  years  from  now 
could  be  65  to  70  billion  dollars  higher  than 
they  are  today. 

But  a  Vietnam  cease-fire  would  probably 
lead  Congress  to  eliminate  the  10%  surcharge 
which  yields  some  11  to  12  billian  dollars  in 
revenues,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  perhapis  55 
billion  dollars  In  revenue  over  the  next  four 
years. 

Cease-fire  and  troop  withdrawal  would  ob- 
viously save  substantial  amounts.  The  anniial 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30  to  22  billion  dollars.  This 
Is  less  than  the  accounting  cost  of  29  blUlon 
dollars  shown  in  the  current  budget,  since 
some  of  the  expenditures  we  now  make  in 
Vietnam  would  be  spent  even  If  there  were 
no  war.  B-S2a  would  be  flying  practice  mis- 


sions, naval  task  forces  would  be  steaming  on 
training  cruises,  and  so  on. 

How  rapidly  we  could  realiie  the  savlngi 
from  a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  would 
depend  on  the  specific  agreements  reacbedL, 
and  on  the  time  It  would  take  to  fill  up 
ammunition  and  other  Inventories  reduced 
by  combat  operations. 

Imagine  that  a  cease-fire  Is  negoUated, 
that  a  withdrawal  of  American  troops  begins 
six  months  later,  continues  over  an  18  motnh 
period,  and  that  the  armed  forces  are  reduced 
to  the  pre-Vletnam  level.  Budgetary  savings 
might  amount  to  1.5  to  2  billion  dollars  in 
the  first  six  months  after  the  cease-fire,  to 
15  billion  dollars  in  the  subsequent  year, 
and  should  reach  an  annual  rate  of  20  billion 
dollars  within  18  months  to  two  years  after 
the  cease-fire. 

These  additions  to  budgetary  resources — 
the  revenues  yielded  by  economic  growth  and 
the  savings  from  a  Vietnam  settlement — will 
be  partly  offset  by  additional  expendltiures  of 
two  kinds. 

First,  there  will  be  a  number  of  auto- 
matic or  "built-in"  Increaaee  in  dvUlan 
budget  expenditures. 

Second,  defense  spending  for  ptuposes 
other  than  Vietnam  is  likely  to  rise  sub- 
stantially, even  without  major  new  military 
programs. 

Even  before  making  allowance  for  new 
programs,  civilian  budget  expenditures  will 
tend  to  rise  over  the  next  four  years.  Pay  and 
price  Increases  will  affect  civilian  budgets 
as  well  as  the  defense  budget.  Interest  on 
the  public  debt  will  rise,  as  older  securities 
mature  and  are  "rolled  over"  at  currently 
higher  interest  rates.  Growing  population 
and  Income  will  increase  the  work  load  and 
budget  of  such  agencies  as  the  Internal  reve- 
nue service,  the  park  service,  the  patent  of- 
fice, the  immigration  and  naturalization 
service,  and  so  on. 

A    $30    BILUON    RISE 

Veterans  returning  from  Vietnam  will  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rlght6.  EStpendltures  from  the 
federal  highway  trust  fund  have  been  held 
below  trust  fund  receipts  during  the  Viet- 
nam war;  when  the  war  ends,  highway  ex- 
pendltiues  will  surely  increase. 

"Built-in"  increases  in  Federal  civilian 
expenditures  are  likely  to  rise  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  30  bllUon  dollars  over  the  next 
four  years. 

Military  spending  outside  of  Vietnam  la 
also  likely  to  rise.  A  large  pay  Increase  for 
the  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  de- 
fense department  Is  scheduled  for  next  July, 
and  further  Increases  will  surely  occur  to 
keep  pace  with  Increases  In  private  industry. 

Even  if  Inflation  subsides,  some  modest 
price  Increases  in  weapons  will  probably  con- 
tinue, raising  the  cost  of  military  procure- 
ment. 

New  generations  of  military  eqiilpment, 
moreover,  are  almost  always  more  complex 
and  more  expensive  than  the  ones  they  re- 
place. In  addition,  expensive  new  military 
programs  have  been  approved.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  are:  The  antibal- 
listic missile  system:  large  and  expensive 
Improvements  to  our  land  based  missile 
forces;  four  niulear  aircraft  carriers;  nuclear 
escorts  for  the  carriers:  a  new  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile  (the  Poseidon);  a 
new  navy  fighter  plane;  a  large  destroyer  re- 
placement program,  and  a  bomber  version  of 
theP-111. 

Even  if  the  estimated  costs  of  these  sys- 
tems do  not  Increase  (highly  unlikely)  and 
even  if  no  new  programs  are  approved,  nUU- 
tary  spending  outside  Vietnam  Is  likely  to 
rise  sharply — barring  decisions  to  curtail  or 
eliminate  some  of  the  programs  mentioned. 

NEW    AftMS   TXCniNOLOaT 

Taking  account  of  Increases  in  pay  and 
prices  and  the  cost  of  the  new  systexn*.  non- 
Vietnam  military  spending  may  rta*  by  IS 


bHUoo  doUara  or  more  annually  over  the  next 
four  years. 

Even  more  Importantly,  tbe  nature  of  the 
military  programs  involved  might  weU  set 
off  a  strategic  arms  race  which,  quite  apart 
from  its  effect  on  raising  world  tensions, 
could  ultimately  lead  to  large  increases  In 
mlUtary  spending  beyond  the  estimates  pre- 
sented here.  That  possibility  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  new  missile  technology  now 
being  developed. 

Present  nuclear  strategy  is  primarily  based 
on  both  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
possessing  a  credible  second  strike  capability. 
That  Is,  either  side  could  absorb  a  first  strike 
and  still  have  the  ability  to  retaliate  with 
sufficient  strength  to  damage  the  other  ir- 
reparably. As  a  consequence  both  sides  are 
deterred  from  using  their  missiles  first.  Large 
numbers  of  land  based  missiles  in  hardened 
silos  and  submarines  roaming  the  seas  wltli 
strategic  missiles  are  the  chief  means  of 
maintaining  a  second  strike  capability. 

The  major  new  weapons  systems  already 
approved  Include  two  which  If  deployed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  could 
sharply  raise  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  sec- 
ond strike  capabUity. 

The  first  Is  the  multiple  Independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV).  One  such 
intercontinental  missile  can  contain  a  large 
number  of  warheads,  each  assigned  to  a  sep- 
arate target.  One  offensive  missile,  equl|^ed 
with  MIRV's.  could  "take  out"  a  number  of 
enemy  missiles  in  a  first  strike. 

ASSUMING  THE  WORST 

A  second  development  is  the  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM) .  The  Soviets  have  a  relaUvely 
crude  version  deployed  around  Moscow.  The 
United  States  is  building  a  countrywide 
"thin"  ABM  shield  to  protect  against  black- 
mail by  the  Chinese.  But  that  system  could  be 
extended,  at  a  huge  cost,  to  protect  against 
Soviet  missiles. 

Thus  Soviet  planners  are  faced  with  the 
possible  loss  of  their  second  strike  capability. 

They  would  then  be  forced  to  expand  their 
own  strategic  deployments  sharply  to  main- 
tain second  strike  capability.  In  turn,  as  they 
Introduced  MIRVs  and  a  thick  ABM.  our 
own  forces  would  have  to  be  expanded  to 
Insure  a  United  States  second  strike 
capability. 

To  play  it  safe  in  this  environment,  each 
side  would  have  to  assume  the  worst  about 
the  other  side's  capabilities  and  Intentions, 
leading  not  to  the  smallest  possible  expan- 
sion of  forces,  but  to  the  largest.  For  these 
reasons,  a  decision  to  continue  with  the 
already  approved  MIRV  and  ABM  programs 
could  lead  to  an  unstable  situation. 

The  Initial  increase  In  military  spending 
to  depkiy  these  systems  could  well  Induce 
stiU  further  large  lncre»se»  In  spending,  as 
each  side  forced  tbe  other  to  undertake 
progressively  more  expensive  means  of  pro- 
tecting Its  second  strike  capability. 

Three  results  could  flow  from  this  kind  of 
development.  First,  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding nuclear  poUcy  and  the  tensions 
between  the  two  n[iajor  powers  would  rise 
sharply.  As  a  frightening  second  consequence, 
there  Is  the  possibility  that  each  side  would 
at  one  stage  in  this  process  pKiesess.  or  think 
the  other  side  possessed,  a  decisive  first 
strike  capability.  Third,  there  would  be  a 
very  large  increase  in  defense  expenditures, 
starving  high  priority  domestic  programs. 

We  can  combine  all  the  factors  discussed 
above — growth  in  revenues,  savings  from  a 
Vietnam  settlement,  rising  non-Vietnam 
military  outlays  and  built-in  clvlUan  expend- 
iture Increases — to  arrive  at  a  very  rough 
estimate  of  the  budgetary  "leeway"  whit*  the 
new  adnUiUstratlon  will  have  few  new  pro- 
grams, for  expanding  existing  programs,  or 
for  cutting  taxes. 

Optlmlsttcally,  this  budgetary  leeway 
should  rise  by  fl,scal  1973  to  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30  bilMon  dollars. 

But   this   outcome  Is  threatened   by  the 
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poaalbillty  of  a  maj9r  arms  race.  If  ABM's 
and  BiCERVs  are  deployed,  a  new  arms  race 
may  b«  set  oS  whlck  will  escalate  military 
spending  well  above  the  levels  used  In  the 
projection. 

The  military  spending  projected  here  may 
be  precisely  the  level  we  c&nnot  have.  Either 
we  will  Ond  a  means  ^f  preventing  the  initial 
deployment  of  these  weapons,  and  thereby 
reduce  arms  spending,  or  we  will  go  ahead 
with  their  Initial  denloyment  and  thus  And 
ourselves  forced  to  false  military  spending 
Btlll  higher  as  the  enduing  arms  race  occurs. 

There  are  many  tMngs  an  administration 
may  do  to  increase  the  budget  leeway  for 
attacking  the  nation's  pressing  social  prob- 
lems— Including  a  vHorous  screening  of  ob- 
solete expenditure  programs. 

But  the  most  important  actions  which  will 
affect  budgetary  resaurces  are  these:  Plrst, 
a  prompt  settlement,  in  Vietnam;  second,  a 
careful  review  of  nilclear  arms  policy,  and 
third,  moving  ahead  vigorously  to  negotiate 
a  workable  agreemeit  with  the  Soviets  on 
nucelar  arms  control. 


i^ 


NEW  U.N.  AMBASSADOR  POINTS  WAY 
TO  STABLE  WORUD  ORDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Bruno 
V.  Bttkerr  a  Milwaukee  attorney  who  for 
9  years  was  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Oovemor's  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations,  has  writtefi  a  most  informative 
article  about  President- elect  Nixon's 
choice  for  Ambassatlor  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Charles  W.  '^ost.  The  article  was 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
January  12. 1969. 

Mr.  Bitker,  who  i$  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Yost,  makes  ilj  clear  that  although 
Ambassador  Yost  j  does  not  have  the 
prominence  of  such  predecessors  as 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge!  Adlai  Stevenson,  and 
Arthur  Goldberg,  hi  is  an  extremely  able 
diplomat  and  a  mat  with  some  advanced 
and  innovative  ide£^  about  international 
politics. 

As  Bitker  points  6ut,  the  main  thesis  of 
a  book  by  Ambassador  Yost  published  last 
winter,  "The  Inse<3urlty  of  Nations,"  is 
that  "only  if  all  nations  submerge  their 
national  Interests  ki  the  interests  of  all 
mankind  can  them  be  security  for  any 
nation." 

Ambassador  Yost  states: 

The  primary  cause  of  the  Insecurity  of  na- 
tions persists — the  v^y  attribute  on  which 
nations  pride  themaelves  most — their  sov- 
ereign Independence,  I  their  "sacred  egtotlsm," 


their  Insubordination 


to  any  Interest  broader 


or  higher  than  their  >wn.  The  tragic  charac- 
ter of  their  condition  lies,  moreover,  in  their 
habitual  failure  to  understand  what  their 
own  interests  really  a  re,  to  recognize  that  the 
interests  at  all  are  i:i  the  modem  world  so 
bound  together  that  1  hose  of  one  nation  can- 
not be  seirved  over  tlie  long  run  without  all 
being  served,  that  th(6e  of  one  nation  cannot 
be  Imperiled  without  nil  being  imperiled. 

Mr.  Bitker  brings  out  some  specifics  of 
Yost's  foreign  poicy  attitudes  which 
should  interest  Ser  ators  very  much.  In- 
deed. I  commend  Mr.  Bitker's  article  to 
the  attention  of  oth  er  Senators  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent;  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no 


I 

objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ambassaoob  Yost's  Advanced  Ideas  on  the 
U.N. 
(By  Bruno  V.  Bitker) 
(Note. — The  writer,  Brxino  V.  Bitker,  a  Mil- 
waukee  attorney.   b<«ame   well   acquainted 


witii  Ambassador  Yost  on  several  visits  to  the 
United  States  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
In  New  York.  Bitker  was  ohalrm&n  of  the 
Wisconsin  governor's  committee  for  the 
United  Nations  for  nine  years  prior  to  his 
resignation  last  year.  Five  years  ago  be 
brought  Yost  to  Milwaukee  to  addrees  the 
annual  governor's  conference  on  the  UN.) 

One  of  the  real  surprises  among  the  cabinet 
and  key  advisers  selected  by  President-Elect 
Nixon  was  Charles  W.  Yost  as  chief  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations. 

Yost's  predecessors  have  been  for  the  moet 
part  men  of  considerable  national  promi- 
nence. Many  of  them,  such  as  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Adlal  Stevenson,  and  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, had  political  foUowlngs.  Yost,  although 
highly  respected  in  the  world  of  diplomacy, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  either  public  prom- 
inence or  a  political  base. 

Although  usually  identified  as  a  Demo- 
crat— he  did  act  as  an  adviser  on  interna- 
tional affairs  to  Hubert  Humphrey — It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  describe  him  as  non- 
poUtlcal.  tTntU  his  resignation  in  1966  as  sec- 
ond In  command  at  the  United  States  mis- 
sion to  the  UN,  he  was  a  widely  experienced 
career  officer  In  the  foreign  service. 

One  reason  for  surprise  at  his  selection 
emanates  from  the  advanced  and  innovative 
ideas  set  forth  In  what  he  has  written  since 
becoming  senior  research  fellow  with  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  In  New  York 
city.  Some  of  his  Ideas  In  the  area  of  Inter- 
nStlonal  relations  are  not  those  visually  as- 
sociated with  President-Elect  Nixon. 

In  his  book,  "The  Insecurity  of  Nations," 
pubUahed  last  winter,  Yost  states  forcefully 
his  concepts  of  what  the  United  Nations 
could  and  should  be.  In  order  to  be  an  effec- 
tive force  in  p>eace  keeping.  Both  In  his  book 
and  in  recent  msigazlne  articles,  Yost  empha- 
sizes his  main  thesis:  That  only  if  all  nations 
submerge  their  national  interests  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  mankind  can  there  be  security 
for  any  nation.  Thus  he  says: 

"The  primary  cause  of  the  insecurity  of 
nations  persists — the  very  attribute  on  which 
nations  pride  themaelves  most — their  sov- 
ereign Independence,  their  'sacred  egoism,' 
their  insubordination  to  any  interest  broader 
or  higher  than  their  own.  The  tragic  char- 
acter of  their  condition  lies,  moreover,  in 
their  habitual  failure  to  understand  what 
their  own  Interests  really  are,  to  recognize 
that  the  interests  of  all  are  in  the  modem 
world  so  bound  together  that  those  of  one 
nation  cannot  be  served  over  the  long  run 
without  all  being  served,  that  those  of  one 
nation  cannot  be  imperiled  without  all  being 
Imperiled." 

"There  will  never  be  security  for  nations 
and  peoples  vintU  there  exists  some  impartial 
and  effective  international  authority,"  he 
writes,  "expressing  man's  best  instincts  and 
common  Interests,  designed  and  empowered 
to  keep  the  peace,  restrain  aggressive  govern- 
ments, control  national  armaments,  negoti- 
ate and  enforce  peaceful  settlements,  facili- 
tate peaceful  change,  and  assist  new  states 
to  develop  and  modernize. 

"The  nature  of  the  modern  world  Is  such 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  a  pax  Romana,  pax 
Brltannica,  pax  Sovletlca,  or  pax  Americana. 
Peace- keeping,  if  It  is  not  In  practice  to  be- 
come war-making.  Is  a  task  that  henceforth 
has   to  be  performed   collectively." 

In  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  value  of 
regional  organizations  In  assuring  world 
peace,  he  notes  that: 

"Nor  are  regional  organizations  any  more 
generously  endowed  with  power  by  their 
members.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  has  a  relatively  long  tradition,  but 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  other  20 
republics  are  willing  to  confide  to  the  or- 
ganization the  right  to  Intervene  or  to  forbid 
intervention,  the  right  to  determine  levels 
of  economic  assistance  or  standards  of  social 
and  political  performance." 

To  those  who  insist  that  the  hopes  for 
peace  through  subordination  of  nationalistic 


fears  or  ambitions  are  pure  fantasies,  he 
says: 

"The  revival  and  re-enforcement  of  the 
United  Nations  no  doubt  seems,  and  at  the 
moment  may  be,  Utopian.  The  point  to  b« 
made  again  and  again,  to  be  hammered  im- 
merclfully  into  our  proud  hard,  silly  heads. 
Is  that  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  security 
of  nations  by  national  means  under  modern 
circumstances  Is  still  more  Utopian." 

This  is  a  positive  assertion  of  where  Amer- 
ican security  lies.  But  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  expresses  the  philosophy  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  It  also  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Yost  will  be  freer  to  act  In  the 
United  Nations  than  have  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  too,  whether  the 
inclusion  of  the  UN  ambassador  In  cabinet 
meetings  will  In  fact  elevate  the  poet  to  one 
of  near  equality  with  the  secrettuy  of  state 
In  Inner  White  Hoiise  councils.  The  practice 
of  Including  the  ambassador  In  such  meet- 
ings was  Initiated  by  President  Eisenhower 
with  respect  to  the  then  ambassador,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

RELATION    TO    PRESIDENT 

It  Is  now  an  established  custom  on  paper. 
But  Its  practical  effect  Is  uncertain.  A  par- 
ticular ambassador  may  enjoy  a  relationship 
with  the  president  so  close  that  he  feels 
free  to  telephone  directly  to  the  White  House 
from  the  UN's  New  York  headquarters  with- 
out going  through  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  or  the  department's  bureau  of  Inter- 
national organizations.  Undoubtedly  Lodge 
enjoyed  that  relationship  with  President 
Elsenhower.  Ambassador  Goldberg  reportedly 
has  a  similar  direct  line  to  President  Johnson, 

There  does  not  appear  at  the  outset  to  be 
such  a  close  personal  bond  between  Yost  and 
Nixon.  But  Yost  is  a  man  of  quiet  manner 
who  seems  to  play  down  the  personal  ap- 
proach. It  is  possible  that  his  reticence  could 
produce  better  results  than  have  the  more 
dramatic  efforts  of  some  of  his  predecessors. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  as  a  career 
diplomat  Yost  Is  known  and  highly  regarded 
by  the  "establishment"  within  the  state  de- 
partment. 

The  anomaly  whereby  the  UN  ambassa- 
dorial post  ranks  a  seat  at  the  cabinet  table 
has  raised  problems.  On  the  one  hand  It  has 
indicated  to  the  world  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  special  Im- 
p>ortance  of  the  United  Nations.  But  If  one 
examines  the  bureaucratic  chart  of  the  de- 
partment, the  UN  ambassador  Is  not  only 
under  the  secretary  of  state,  but  his  direct 
contact  with  the  department.  In  theory.  Is 
at  least  two  steps  down  the  line.  He  deals 
with  the  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  In- 
ternational affialrs,  who  In  turn  Is  responsible 
to  the  undersecretary  of  state. 

All  of  this  has  resulted  In  confusion,  and 
on  occasions,  created  resentments  between 
officials  who  previously  have  been  on  amicable 
terms.  It  has  stimulated  much  discussion  on 
the  proper  role  of  a  chief  ambassador  to 
the  UN. 

Yost's  long  experience  In  operating  through 
recognized  lines  of  authority  may  help 
smooth  over  some  rough  spots  which  have 
disturbed  other  ambassadors.  The  result 
could  be  most  constructive  in  Influencing  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  UN  ambassador  should 
not  be  measured  by  whether  he  Is  an  Inti- 
mate of  the  president  or  on  close  terms 
with  cabinet  members,  but  by  what  he  ac- 
complishes through  the  United  Nations. 

F\>r  years  the  United  States  has  taken  a 
negative  position  on  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  into  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is  an  Isbue  bound  to  arise  again  in  1969.  This 
Is  what  Yost  has  said  on  this  question: 

"She  should  be  Invited  without  delay,  and 
without  regard  for  her  current  disorders,  into 
the  United  Nations,  and  Into  all  other  ap- 
propriate International  organizations.  Ini- 
tially, she  will  no  doubt  refuse;  she  will  prove. 
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when  she  does  come  In,  a  moet  prickly  and 
disruptive  partner.  .  .  .  The  stakes  In  this 
case,  however,  are  too  high  to  permit  or 
excuse  boggling  by  the  rest  of  th«  world.  .  .  . 
Both  China's  sobriety  and  Its  friendship  are 
essential  to  world  order." 

NIXON-TOST  ACCORD? 

But  when  Nixon  Introduced  his  new  UN 
ambassador  at  a  press  conference  he  indi- 
cated no  enthusiastic  belief  that  the  UN 
could  mediate  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR,  nor  did  he  express  any  hope  that 
the  superpowers  would  even  submit  signifi- 
cant decisions  to  the  UN  affecting  their  re- 
spective vital  Interests.  One  wonders  whether 
bis  future  policies  will  be  In  harmony  with 
the  Ideas  of  Ambassador  Yost,  who  says : 

"If  mankind  Is  to  continue  to  prosper,  per- 
haps even  to  survive  to  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, there  Is  going  to  have  to  be  a  rather 
rapid  assimilation  of  nation-states  Into  a 
more  coherent  and  functional  International 
system." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  world  Is  still  re- 
luctant to  support  a  stable  International  or- 
der that  would  exclude  war  as  a  way  of  set- 
tling international  disputes.  But  the  grinding 
necessity  of  the  times  may  force  the  world 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  Yost  has  pointed 
the  way. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITIES  IN  THE 
9 1ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  issues  confronting  our 
Nation  as  the  new  Congress  opens. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  clear  that 
I  Intend  to  cooperate  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  the  maximum  possible  extent.  I 
will  support  his  proposals  whenever  they 
advance  our  national  interest. 

As  in  the  past,  however,  I  will  try  to 
offer  constructive  alternatives  when  Pres- 
idential programs,  in  my  judgment,  are 
inadequate  or  imwise. 

As  always,  I  will  cast  my  Senate  votes 
on  the  basis  of  my  independent  judgment 
and  In  light  of  my  responsibilities  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Maryland.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Maryland  and  the 
good  of  our  Nation — and  neither  politics 
nor  partisanship — will  determine  my 
views  and  my  votes. 

THE  CRIME  PROBIXM 

Crime  continues  to  be  the  No.  1  do- 
mestic issue.  As  I  frequently  have  said, 
crime  control  is  a  prerequisite  to  progress 
of  any  kind  in  this  country.  I  emphasize 
this  as  a  Senator  who  realizes  that  if 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  long-term  so- 
lution to  crime  we  must  focus  on  and  re- 
lieve the  evils  of  unemployment,  under- 
emplojrment,  family  breakdown,  inade- 
quate education,  and  substandard  hous- 
ing. But  when  people  fear  the  streets  and 
parks  of  their  great  cities,  when  their 
finest  leaders  are  murdered,  when  they 
begin  to  eye  their  neighbors  with  sus- 
picion and  fear — then  our  society  is  en- 
dangered. The  battle  against  crime  can- 
not be  waged  effectively  by  the  police,  the 
courts,  or  our  correctional  institutions 
acting  alone.  An  effective  law  enforce- 
ment program  must  recognize  that  the 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  courts,  and 
the  correctional  institutions  are  inter- 
twined in  the  crime  battle  and  each  must 
be  strengthened  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
and  as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Committee,  I  have  worked  to 
Improve  law  enforcement  by  providing 
assistance  to  each  of  the  three  elements 
of  our  crlmeflghting  mechanism. 

I  am  proud  of  my  role  in  the  passage 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  By  pass- 
ing this  legislation  Congress  took  a  first 
step  in  providing  substantial  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and,  as  I  urged, 
authorized  a  wiretap  provision  which 
safeguards  the  right  of  privacy  while 
providing  a  major  weapon  to  fight 
rackets,  organized  crime,  and  espionage. 

Congress  also  enacted  my  bills  to  re- 
vise the  first  line  of  Federal  criminal 
justice,  the  federal  commission  system, 
and  to  reform  the  federal  jury  system. 
Congress  further  enacted  a  limited  and 
reasonable  gim  crime  control  law  to  help 
the  States  reduce  the  gun  crime  crisis 
we  face. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Last 
fall  I  introduced  a  comprehensive  bill 
dealing  with  organized  crime,  grants  for 
police  training  and  education,  crimi- 
nology research,  financial  assistance  for 
State  and  local  [>olice  forces,  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  programs,  model  correc- 
tional programs  to  reduce  recidivism, 
and  studies  of  the  effect  of  court  deci- 
sions on  law  enforcement. 

Since  then  I  have  met  with  many  lead- 
ing law  enforcement  figures,  as  well  as 
Federal  and  State  judges  and  prose- 
cutors, and  given  careful  study  to  the 
problems  raised  and  the  proposals  of 
this  earlier  legislation.  Some  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  met  are  Quinn  Tamm. 
Patrick  Murpliy.  Commissioner  Donald 
Pomerleau  of  Baltimore,  Superintendent 
Robert  Lally  of  the  Maryland  State 
Police,  and  Sir  John  Waldron  of  Scot- 
land Yarfl. 

ANTICRIME    PROPOSALS 

The  result  will  be  a  much  refined  and 
expanded  bill  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment at  all  levels.  An  outline  of  this 
legislation  is  attached  as  an  appendix, 
along  with  a  summary  of  the  crime  con- 
trol proposals  which  I  have  previously 
introduced  or  cosponsored. 

As  part  of  this  anticrime  bill,  I  will 
also  reintroduce  the  gun  crime  control 
measure  I  supported  last  year.  The  gun 
crime  control  section  will  provide  tem- 
porary Federal  registration  of  guns  and 
licensing  of  gim  users  in  States  which  do 
not  enact  effective  laws  of  their  own.  It 
will  specifically  safeguard  the  rights  of 
every  law-abiding  citizen — sportsman, 
hunter,  homeowner,  or  proprietor  to 
own  and  use  firearms  of  his  choice,  free 
from  taxation  or  threat  of  confiscation. 

The  fate  of  this  gun  crime  control 
measure  will  depend  upon  the  new  Pres- 
ident. We  need  energetic  and  effective 
presidential  leadership  to  enact  com- 
prehensive anticrime  laws.  If  President 
Nixon  remains  silent  on  this  part  of  the 
bill,  its  enactment  will  be  impossible. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, I  have  special  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system  and  for  suggesting  legis- 
lative solutions  to  problems  of  judlciail 
administration.  In  this  role  I  have  suc- 
cessfully worked  for  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 


of  1968,  which  established  random  proc- 
esses for  the  selection  of  Federal  Juries; 
The  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  which  re- 
structured the  first  echelon  of  FedersJ 
justice;  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  Act, 
which  gave  the  judiciary  a  research 
arm;  two  omnibus  judgeship  bills,  wiiich 
provided  the  Federal  courts  with  needed 
Judge  power;  the  Multidistrict  Litiga- 
tion Act,  which  allows  efiflclent  pretrial 
of  cases  having  a  common  factual  core; 
and  more  than  twenty  other  bills.  Fur- 
ther legislation  will  be  necessary  if  our 
Federal  courts  are  to  provide  justice  for 
our  increasing  and  ever  more  litigious 
population. 

I  have  special  plans  to  examine  our  tax 
litigation  structure  and  the  Federal  ap- 
pellate process.  Presently,  three  different 
courts  handle  Federal  tax  litigation,  and 
the  result  is  a  myriad  of  technical  prob- 
lems. Inefficiencies  and  Inequities.  Not 
the  least  of  the  inequities  is  the  discrim- 
ination now  faced  by  the  poorer  tax- 
payer. If  you  are  a  rich  man  and  able  to 
pay  your  taxes  and  sue  for  a  refund,  you 
have  a  choice  of  forums  under  the  present 
system.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  pay  the  tax,  only  the 
Tax  Court  is  available. 

These  inequities  and  the  present  anom- 
alous status  of  the  Tax  Court  as  a 
quasi- Judicial  body  must  be  remedied  and 
I  have  offered  legislative  remedies. 

Our  Federal  appellate  system  has  ex- 
perienced a  fantastic  240-percent  In- 
crease in  work  in  this  decade.  The  ex- 
panded workload  has  caused  a  slowdown 
of  the  appellate  process  to  the  pwlnt 
where  it  takes  11  months  to  adjudicate 
the  average  criminal  appeal — 10  months 
for  the  average  civil  appeal.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments m  Judicial  Machinery,  I  shall  re- 
view extensively  the  Federal  appellate 
process  and  offer  legislative  relief  to  these 
overburdened  courts. 

OTHER     PROBLEM     AREAS 

Many  other  urgent  domestic  issues  also 
confront  the  new  Congress.  I  will  have 
specific  legislative  proposals  to  meet  a 
nimiber  of  these  national  problems. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  congressional  advocates  of 
voluntary  family  planning  at  home  and 
abroad.  Aside  from  nuclear  war,  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  is  probably  the  greatest 
threat  to  mankind.  Progress  against 
poverty  anywhere  is  impossible  as  long 
as  babies  are  bom  at  a  faster  rate  than 
food  and  jobs  can  be  created. 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  my  bill  to 
create  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams at  the  State  and  local  level.  That 
same  year  Congress  passed  my  bill,  as 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  laws,  to  create 
similar  programs  overseas. 

When  properly  implemented,  those 
laws  will  make  family  planning  possible 
for  millions  of  low-income  Americans 
who  today  are  unaware  of  or  cannot  af- 
ford family  planning  assistance. 

Similar  programs  will  be  created  in  na- 
tions which  receive  our  foreign  aid,  where 
population  gains  are  constantly  undoing 
the  progress  our  aid  has  helped  create. 
It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  $1  of 
family  planning  help  is  worth  $100  of 
foreign  aid. 

Unfortunately,   our   Government   has 
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been  too  slow  and  to^  tlmkl  In  carrying 
out  the  voluntary  faibily  planning  pro- 
gram at  home  and  atatroad.  Aa  a  result,  I 
am  going  to  introduce  legialatlnn  to  cea- 
trallze  all  domestic  family  planning  ac- 
tivity in  one  agency  at  the  Gtovemment, 
under  one  ofBclal  who  wUl  be  directly 
responsible  for  making  family  planning 
assistance  available  to  those  who  need  it 
in  this  country. 

Second.  I  will  seek  increased  fiuiding 
for  population  programs  at  home  and  in 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Third,  I  will  propose  increased  research 
on  food  production  in:  areas  most  threat- 
ened by  famine. 

Fourth,  I  will  propo$e  a  summit  confer- 
ence of  heads  of  state  of  both  the  de- 
veloped and  the  underdeveloped  worlds 
to  plan  a  global  effort  to  prevent  the 
population  explosion  from  engulfing  the 
world  in  famine,  poverty,  and  war. 

TH«  DBArr,  TAXrS.l  CONSmVATlON 

I  will  propose  a  ne^  military  draft  re- 
form law  directed  at  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  the.  abuses  Ibcked  Into  law  by 
the  draft -act  of  1967,  which  I  voted 
against.  Draft  reform  should  not  wait 
until  1971,  when  th0  current  law  next 
comes  up  for  renewal. 

Two  years  ago  I  became  the  first  Dem- 
ocratic Senator  to  propose  sharing  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  with  the  States.  I 
Intend  to  offer  a  newl  tax-sharing  bill  in 
the  coming  Congress.  [ 

I  also  will  be  taking  a  leading  role 
in  the  effort  to  secure  Federal  income 
tax  reform,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  assuring  that  no  tsocpayer  uses  tax 
loopholes  to  escape  ^  fair  share  of  tax- 
ation. I 

Consumer  protection  legislation  has 
been  one  of  my  prjme  concerns.  Last 
year  I  introduced  comprehensive  model 
consumer  protection  legislation  for  our 
Nation's  Capital.  I  will  continue  my  work 
on  those  bills  this  ^ear.  and  will  also 
introduce  national  legislation  to  protect 
consumers  against  siarp  practices  and 
fraud,  and  to  simplify  procedures  for 
citizens  to  bar  unsolicited  obscene,  noxi- 
ous, or  dangerous  i^aterial  from  their 
mail  boxes. 

Conservation  is  aiother  of  my  prin- 
cipal areas  of  legislative  interest.  Last 
year  Congress  enacted  my  bill  to  provide 
the  first  nationwide  study  of  coastal  ero- 
sion. This  year  I  will  introduce  new  leg- 
islation to  provide  pilot  projects  to  test 
erosion  control  devjces  to  reduce  the 
coastline  loss  presently  costing  the  tax- 
payers millions  of  dajllars  a  year. 

In  1966  Congress  enacted  my  bill  to 
establish  the  national  estuarine  pollu- 
tion study.  This  stiidy — now  In  prog- 
ress— will  provide  usi  with  the  first  com- 
prehensive coUectioni  of  data  on  the  areas 
in  our  ooimtry  where  fresh  water  meets 
the  sea  and  much  otf  our  marine  life  is 
bred.  More  importantly,  that  study  will 
recommend  a  plan  for  future  action  to 
insure  that  our  estuaries  are  well  pro- 
tected and  wisely  developed. 

The  Chesapeake  ^ay  is  the  greatest 
estuary  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Its 
health  is  of  great  conicem  to  Marylanders 
and  non-Marylanders  alike.  I  am  con- 
sidering new  legislation  to  guarantee 
meaningful  coordination  among  those 
agencies  concerned  tarith  the  bay  and  to 


encourage  stronger  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

Additionally,  I  plan  to  reintroduce  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  compact  amoid- 
ments  which  I  offered  last  year  to 
strengthen  the  interstate  commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  in  cleaning  up 
the  Potomac. 

PKACS   IN   vtrrKAit 

Abroad,  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  re- 
main the  No.  1  problem  we  face.  This 
coimtry  must  keep  the  pressure  on  all 
sides  to  reach  the  earliest  possible  settle- 
ment in  Paris.  In  particular  we  should 
take  whatever  action  proves  necessary 
to  bring  the  Saigon  goverrmient  to  the 
conference  table. 

It  will  be  hard  and  long  enough 
negotiating  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
We  should  not  have  to  beg  our  allies  to 
cooperate  as  we  seek  to  end  the  killing 
of  American  men. 

I  will  continue  to  advocate  that,  if 
Saigon  wUl  not  negotiate,  we  should 
negotiate  directly  with  North  Vietnam 
for  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

If  Saigon  would  not  cooperate  in  the 
search  for  peace,  they  should  be  made 
to  understand  they  must  fight  their  own 
war. 

The  free  world  money  system  has  also 
been  a  casualty  of  the  war.  We  have  had 
two  monetary  crises  in  a  year  because  of 
the  inflationary  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  and  the  obsolescence  of  our 
international  monetary  system  itself. 

The  current  weakness  of  the  dollar  Is 
due  almost  entirely  to  our  attempt  to 
fight  a  full  scale  war  on  a  peacetime  tax 
base.  If,  as  I  advocated  2  years  ago,  we 
had  enacted  a  war  tax  In  1967,  we  could 
have  avoided  much  of  the  inflation  we 
have  suffered  since  then,  and  if  we  had 
acted  then,  we  would  probably  no  longer 
need  the  tax  now. 

In  that  connection,  I  believe  the  new 
President  should  consider  the  need  to 
convene  an  international  conference  to 
review  the  obsolete  free  world  monetary 
system  and  to  revise  it  to  meet  modern 
conditions. 

THE  ASMS  RACE 

We  must  also  take  all  practical  steps 
to  reduce  the  tempo  and  cost  of  the 
worldwide  arms  race.  In  the  long  term, 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  is  at- 
tributable almost  entirely  to  our  defense 
spending  in  foreign  nations.  At  home, 
war  Eind  war-related  costs  now  take  more 
than  75  cents  of  every  dollar  Congress 
appropriates. 

I  believe  we  should  seek  closely  safe- 
guarded international  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  limit  nuclear  forces  and 
to  bar  the  unnecessary  construction  of 
anti-ballistic-missiles  by  any  nation. 

There  are  some  in  the  Pentagon  and 
some  in  the  defense  industry  who  are 
pressing  very  hard  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  a  trillion  dollar  pursuit  of  what  they 
call  "nuclear  superiority. "  They  seem  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
match  any  defense  spending  we  do.  They 
seem  to  believe  that  we  can  somehow 
permanently  build  more  missiles  with 
more  power  than  the  Soviets  can.  I  be- 
lieve this  course  advocated  by  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  is  defied  by  his- 


tory and  commonsenae  and  is  a  fatal 
toUy. 

I  believe  this  Nation  should  build  and 
maintain  whateyer  offenslTe  and  de- 
fensive forces  are  necessary  to  deter  an 
enemy  attack.  But  until  real  peace  comes, 
we  must  also  assimie  that  the  Soviets  will 
always  maintain  a  comparable  nuclear 
force.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
United  States  or  the  UJS.S.R.  can  win  a 
race  to  see  who  can  build  the  most  mis- 
siles. Neither  nation  will  get  any  addi- 
tional advantage  out  of  having  enough 
nuclear  force  to  be  able  to  destroy  the 
other  five,  50,  or  500  times  instead  of  just 
once.  Once  is  all  It  takes. 

So  I  think  our  defense  policies  should 
be  dictated  by  the  hard  logic  of  effective 
national  defense,  not  the  profit  margins 
of  munitlonsmakers.  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  $40  billion  anti-ballistic-mls- 
sile  boondoggle  which  is  already  as  out  of 
date  as  a  model  T  Ford.  Even  its  most 
vocal  supporters  admit  it  could  be 
swamped  by  a  Soviet  attack.  It  is  an  ex- 
travagant waste  of  money,  being  ad- 
vocated by  the  same  kind  of  nearsighted 
military  mentality  which  advocated  mass 
infantry  charges  in  World  War  I  after 
invention  of  the  machinegun  and  a 
"battleship  navy"  after  Billy  Mitchell 
showed  the  desperate  need  for  a  modem 
air  force  and  cdrcraf t  carriers. 

I  will  also  continue  to  advocate  the 
outlawing  of  gas  and  germ  warfare  under 
a  treaty  providing  effective  inspection 
and  control. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

My  legislative  program  this  year  will  be 
the  most  ambitious  I  have  yet  pm-sued. 
Not  all  of  it  will  be  enacted.  But  with  each 
passing  year's  experience  in  the  Senate — 
as  you  learn  the  ropes  and  analyze  the 
issues  and  the  people  involved — you  are 
able  to  achieve  more  and  more.  I  am 
confident  that  many  of  my  proposals 
will  become  law  either  on  their  own  or  as 
amendments  to  other  legislation. 

Every  year  is  also  Maryland  year  in 
my  Senate  office.  My  staff  Is  imder  my 
continuing  injunction  to  relate  my  leg- 
islative work  to  our  State.  In  addition,  I 
will  continue  my  work  this  year  in  every 
corner  of  the  State  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  people.  I  will  help  solve  those 
problems  where  I  can. 

I  look  forward  to  this  year.  It  will  be  a 
year  of  great  challenge  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  hope  to  meet  that  challenge 
with  an  equal  measure  of  achievement 
for  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simimary 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 

as  follows : 

Appendix 

A.  Measures  relating  to  crime  control  and 
prevention  Introduced  or  co-sponaored  in  tbm 
89th  and  90th  Congresses  by  Senator  Tydlnga: 

1.  The  Local  Law  Officers  Education  and 
Equipment  Act,  providing  lor: 

a.  Scholarships  and  loans  to  aid  In  local 
police  education  (variation  adopted  as  part 
of  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968) . 

b.  Plnanclal  assistance  for  acquisition  of 
more  modem,  more  effective  equipment  for 
local  poUce  (variation  adopted  as  part  of 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968) . 
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c.  Grants  for  national  study  and  obaerv- 
ance  trips  by  local  officers,  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging and  achieving  conununlcatlon  of 
Ideas  and  techniques  among  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

d.  Creation  of  a  division  of  law  enforce- 
ment research  and  development  within  the 
Justice  Department,  to  collect  and  clarify 
techniques,  technological  developments,  and 
convey  Information  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

2.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Law  Foun- 
dation, to  act  as  a  research  facility,  provid- 
ing assistance  to  law  enforcement  slmUar  to 
that  provided  medicine  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

3.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
(passed  1968). 

4.  Alcoholism  Care  and  Control  Act. 

5.  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1967  (passed). 

6.  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  (passed). 

Bills  to: 

7.  Establish  a  Joint  Conunlttee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime. 

8.  Provide  for  commitment  of  certain  fed- 
eral defendants  acquitted  of  federal  crim- 
inal charges  solely  by  reason  of  Insanity. 

9.  Prohibit  extortion  and  threats  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  (became  part  of  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968) 

10.  Assist  states  to  curb  cigarette  smuggl- 
ing. 

11.  Increase  police  protection  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  organizing,  training, 
and  equipping  reserve  police  officers. 

12.  Aid  state  and  local  courts  through 
grants-in-aid  from  an  Office  of  Judicial  As- 
sistance. 

13.  Direct  Congressional  Committees  to  In- 
vestigate court  decisions. 

14.  Assisting  states  In  providing  street 
lighting  to  prevent  crime. 

16.  Construct  a  modern  Jail  In  District  of 
Columbia. 

B.  Summary  of  proposals  relating  to  crime 
control  and  prevention  to  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs  In  the  9l8t  Congress. 

1.  Training,  Education,  Research,  Demon- 
stration, and  Special  Grants. 

Financial  support  for  development  of  pro- 
grams In  law  enforcement  studies  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  fellowships 
for  graduate  study  in  law  enforcement. 

Create  regional  branches  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  EInforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice. 

Statutory  draft  deferment  for  men  prepar- 
ing for  or  engaged  in  law  enforcement  work. 

Grants  to  permit  exchange  of  police  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  ideas  on 
techniques,  organization,  and  equipment 
used  In  combatting  crime. 

Authorize  research  and  development  of 
local  poUce  information  systems. 

Create  a  program  to  bring  together  chiefs 
of  local  law  enforcement  units  for  periodic 
seminars  on  a  national  and  regional  basis. 

2.  Organized  Crime. 

Create  an  additional  position  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  with  responslbUlty  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the  legal 
attack  on  oiganlzed  crime.  Authorize  such 
additional  staff  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  against  organized 
crime. 

Make  the  enterprise  of  gambling  a  federal 
offense  except  where  it  has  been  legalized  by 
state  law. 

Authorize  United  States  attorney  to  grant 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  federal 
crimes  revealed  in  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  involved  in  proceedings 
before  a  grand  jury  or  in  prosecutions  In- 
volving organized  crime,  so  that  they  may  be 
compelled  to  testify. 

Provide  federal  faculties  for  the  protective 
housing  of  witnesses. 

Increase  sentences  for  federal  offenses 
where  the  defendant  is  found  to  be  in  the 
buslneoB  of  "organized  crime". 


3.  Financial  AsaiMtance  for  State  arid  Local 
Police  Forces. 

Supplement  salaries  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  a  sliding  scale  corresponding 
with  the  level  of  education  achieved  beyond 
high  school. 

Make  available  general  supplemental  funds 
to  help  make  local  salaries  competitive  with 
those  of  other  professions  in  the  locale. 

Supplement  retirement,  injury,  and  death 
benefits. 

4.  Correctional  and  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
grams. 

Research  into  the  nature,  causes,  and  pos- 
sible cures  of  alcoholism.  Grants  for  creating, 
staffing,  and  maintaining  detoxification  units 
and  alcoholism  rehabilitation  centers. 

Grants  to  states  for  the  development  of 
correctional  programs  which  will  reduce  re- 
cidivism. 

5.  Gun  Control. 

Reintroduce  bill  to  make  temporary  provi- 
sion for  registration  of  weapons,  licensing  of 
users,  until  the  states  pass  local  measures. 

6.  Commission  to  Sturdy  the  Effect  of  Court 
Decisions  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Convic- 
tion Rates. 

Try  to  evaluate  what  effect,  if  any,  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  such  as  Miranda  v. 
Arizona  have  had  on  law  enforcement. 

7.  Bail  Reform. 

Make  ball  on  appeal  an  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance rather  than  a  matter  of  course. 

Increase  sentence  on  successive  sentences 
for  crimes  committed  on  baU. 

Enact  the  Hart  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion, limiting  and  conditioning  the  right  to 
pre-trial  baU  in  the  District  of  Colvmibla. 

8.  Sentencing. 

Create  procedures  to  Insure  that  there  wUl 
not  be  grave  discrepancies  in  punishment  im- 
posed for  SlmUar  crimes. 

9.  Insanity. 

Establish  procedures  for  the  commitment 
of  federal  defendants  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity. 


once  seen  fit  to  reconsider  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Add  to  that  the  complete 
Inaction  on  the  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor  and  the  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women. 

Before  exploring  other  worlds,  these 
most  basic  and  fundamental  of  human 
freedoms  must  be  guaranteed  to  all  man- 
kind of  the  good  earth. 


THE  GOOD  EARTH  FIRST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  gen- 
erations from  now  our  children's  chil- 
dren will  read  the  names  of  Borman, 
Lovell,  and  Anders  in  their  history  books 
and  will  accept  as  everyday  occurrences 
an  event  that  truly  changed  the  world. 
It  is  truly  a  superlative  success.  This  in- 
credible achievement  is  quintessentially 
American  in  the  personalities  of  its  prin- 
cipals and  In  the  colossal  scope  of  its 
organization  of  men  and  resources. 
Through  this  leap  into  space,  America 
was  acting  not  merely  for  the  United 
States  alone  but  also  as  a  representative 
for  all  mankind.  It  truly  shows  America's 
competitive  and  expansive  spirit. 

But  let  us  now  not  fail,  in  "reaching 
for  the  moon,"  to  first  take  care  of  "the 
good  earth."  Technologically  we  as  Amer- 
icans have  proven  our  tremendous  capa- 
bilities. That  is  not  what  worries  me. 
What  worries  me  is  that  we  may  fail  to 
accept  the  moral  responsibilities  of  a 
great  Nation.  Progress  without  principles 
is  a  futile  dream.  This  past  decade  Amer- 
ica has  experienced  an  internal  upheaval 
which  must,  in  part,  be  due  to  an  intro- 
spective review  of  our  national  character. 
What  are  we,  and  where  are  we  going? 
Can  we  in  good  faith  set  out  to  explore 
literally  new  worlds  when  we  do  not  even 
reaffirm  principles  for  which  our  Nation 
was  established  almost  200  years  ago? 
I  speak  of  the  need — yes,  the  duty — for 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions.  We  have  had  18  years  of 
futility  in  this  su-ea.  For  18  years,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  not 


DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  FOOD 
POLICY— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MONDALE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion, headquartered  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is 
one  of  America's  greatest  marketing  co- 
operatives. But  it  is  much  more  than  that. 
From  its  begiimlngs  the  GTA  has  in- 
volved Itself  in  the  whole  broad  spectrum 
of  domestic  and  foreign  food  policy,  from 
the  early  beginnings  of  Food  for  Peace  to 
the  attack  laimched  on  domestic  himger 
in  the  1960's. 

The  GTA  has  long  fought  for  programs 
that  will  put  our  agricultural  abirndtmce 
to  work  feeding  hungry  human  beings 
here  and  abroad.  It  was  because  of  this 
long  involvement  in  the  interrelated 
fields  of  hunger  and  agricultural  policy 
that  I  chose  the  GTA's  annual  conven- 
tion for  a  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
oppwrtunities  ahead  in  farm  and  food 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Addbess  bt  Senator  Waltee  F.  Mondale 

TO  THE  Annual  Convention  of  the  Fabm- 

EKS   UmoN   Grahc   TEXMiWAt.   Association. 

St.  Patjl,  Minn. 

I  was  very  flattered  Indeed  when  Barney 
Malusky  asked  me  to  speak  at  this  annual 
convention  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association,  the  national  forum  that 
has  produced  more  new  ideas  on  American 
Agriculture — its  problems  and  its  hopes — 
than  perhaps  any  other  forum  In  the  world. 

It  was  here,  22  years  ago,  that  Plorello  La- 
Guardla  appeared  in  his  role  as  administra- 
tor of  poet  war  reUef  for  a  world  ravaged  by 
World  War  II.  It  was  here  that  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey first  called  for  a  program  that  later 
became  Food  for  Peace,  and  here  again  that 
its  first  Director,  George  McOovem.  chal- 
lenged Americans  everywhere  to  build  this 
program  into  the  great  humanitarian  Instru- 
ment it  has  t>ecome. 

Other  great  men  have  sp>oken  here;  your 
own  M.  W.  Thatcher,  the  founder  and  patron 
saint  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  and  many  others. 

But  there  is  one  man  here  tonight,  among 
the  many,  who  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  has 
spoken  more  creatively,  more  effectively, 
more  consistently  and  more  compassionately 
than  any  other.  For  If  any  one  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  prestige  and  power  of  this 
forum  it  is  the  most  beloved  man  in  America 
tonight,  our  own  Hubert  Humphrey.  He 
proved  to  the  Nation  what  a  gallant  battler 
he  is:  and  perhaps  most  of  all  he  proved 
what  a  man  he  is  in  victory  or  defeat.  I  am 
happy — as  I  know  all  of  you  are — that  the 
Vice  President  plans  to  pursue  his  career  in 
public  service.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out his  counsel  in  the  years  ahead. 

Those  years  will  be  momentous  ones,  for 
tonight  we  are  but  a  few  weeks  away  from 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  President. 

That  President  wlU  face  a  troubled  farm 
economy.  The  overall  parity  ratio  stands  at  73 
percent;  the  adjusted  parity  ratio  is  79  p)er- 
cent.  The  basic  farm  program  was  extended 
for  only  one  year;  a  decision  must  be  quickly 
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mad*  on  tbe  period  qnd  nature  of  future  ex- 


ShrUl  voloea  mre  he^rd  Attacking  tbeae  pro- 
grkins,  one  recently  calling  them  »  "multl- 
bllUon>donar  boondoggle";  another,  a  "QBOtX 
hemorrhage." 

Great  competing  (irMrures  exist,  and  will 
probably  grow,  to  dismantle  farm  pro- 
grama — despite  the  Inerltable  disaster  to 
rural  America  and  the  country — and  to  di- 
vert more  funds  to  the  military,  space,  and 
other  ventures. 

Greater  farmer  efflalency  continues  to  push 
production  far  beyond  market  requirements, 
making  farm  programs  even  more  essential 
as  downward  pressure  on  prices  and  upward 
preaaure  from  fan*  costs  intensify  the 
squeeze  on  family  faifners. 

■me  new  President  will  soon  tell  the  di- 
rection he  th'"**  I  American  Agriculture 
should  take. 

I  hope  and  propoea  that  the  new  President 
win  Immediately  call  a  series  of  meetings 
with  farm  producer  groups  to  explore  their 
ylews  on  farm  problons  and  programs.  Such 
meetings  should  explore  basic  Issues  such  as 
these: 

1.  The  philosophy  and  direction  of  our 
farm  programs. 

t.  In  -tlM  last  ca4ipaign  iir.  Nixon  said 
tlMrt  ".  ,.  T  -farming  ntust  be  a  money-making 
enterprise."  If  he  m^ans  this,  he  must  con- 
sider Immediately  r^lng  the  price  support 
level.  The  manufadturlng  milk  minimum 
price  expires  this  sj^rlng.  What  be  does  on 
that  question  and  other  price  support  levels 
should  be  determined  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  farmers.      | 

3.  There  should  be  a  careful  examination 
of  Import  problems,  J)artlcularly  where  there 
is  evidence  of  dumpltig,  as  in  the  dairy  field, 
and  possibly  in  other  areas  as  well.  The  im- 
port problem  must  l>e  examined  in  the  con- 
text of  our  export  problems.  The  Ctommon 
Market  variable  tra4e  levies  which  seal  off 
important  European  markets  and  provide 
subsidies  for  dumping  of  European  agri- 
cultural production  i  in  International  trade 
should  be  fully  explored. 

The  Intematlonall  Grains  Agreement,  re- 
cently concluded,  should  be  examined  to 
determine  if  It  Is  ajctually  working  as  an- 
ticipated. Unrealls^c  restrictions  which 
shackle  American  agricultural  trade  with 
Eastern  European  amd  other  nations  should 
be  re-examined.  | 

4.  The  entire  Isste  of  farm  bargaining 
power  should  be  exiJlored  to  determine  how 
the  American  farrojer  can  Join  others  in 
American  life  by  gaining  control  over  the 
price  of  his  products. 

5.  Should  not  faijm  legislation  be  made 
permanent?  TT>e  n*w  President  should  be 
made  familiar  wlttt  the  uncertainty  and 
frustrations  of  shont-term  farm  legislation 
under  which  farmer*  are  denied  the  ability 
to  predict,  for  anyf  adequate  period,  what 
Is  ahead  for  them. 

8.  ,What  can  be  dene  about  absentee  con- 
glomerate corporate!  farming  which  permits 
non-farmers  disinterested  in  rural  America 
to  use  farms  as  tax] footballs?  Will  the  new 
President  support  legislation  some  of  us  have 
proposed  to  prevent  pnd  discourage  this  kind 
of  corporate  activityt 

7.  What  about  pl4clng  a  ceiling  of  $20,000 
per  farm  on  govemmJEnt  farm  payments?  This 
would  save  t208  n^lUon  without  affecting 
operation  of  the  wheat  or  feed  grain  pro- 
grams. These  saving  could  be  placed  In  a 
Rural  Rehabllitatloti  Revolving  Fund  that 
could  be  used  for  sudh  purposes  as : 

1.  Financing  young  farmers  with  loans  and 
grants  to  establish  adequate  farming  opera- 
tions: 1 

3.  Helping  to  atiract  agri-business  and 
other  diverslfled  indiistry  into  rural  America; 

3.  Helping  to  briiig  rural  electrlclflcation 
and  telephones,  housing,  sewer  and  water, 
recreation  and  the  rest  to  rxiral  America. 

Tbeee  and  many  other  problems — security 
reaeryea,  greater  faisn  credit — could  be  dis- 


cussed by  farmers  and  their  representatives 
with  the  new  President. 

If  tha  Mvw  President  means  to  pursue  a 
strong  oommltment  to  rural  Amolca,  he 
deserves  and  will  have  our  support.  If,  how- 
ever, he  Intends  to  txirn  agricultural  policy 
over  to  the  old  Benson  type  of  management — 
which  will  destroy  our  system  of  family 
farming  and  ixiral  America  along  with  It — 
he  should  know  that  we  will  fight  it  every 
step  of  the  way.  He  should  know  that  we  In 
Congress  and  you,  the  leadership  of  this 
magnificent  cooperative,  cannot  and  will  not 
permit  America  to  tvam  her  back  on  rural 
America  and  the  American  farmer. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  another  great 
issue;  one  that  you  have  dealt  constructively 
with  in  the  jjast,  yet  one  that  cries  for  further 
action  here  and  now;  the  spectre  of  hunger 
amidst  plenty. 

There  are  still  29  million  poor  In  the  land, 
and  tonight  I  would  talk  with  you  of  10  mil- 
lion of  these  who  suffer  not  Just  from  Job- 
lessness, bad  housing  and  poor  education, 
but  who  lack  the  first  necessity  of  life — 
food. 

We  read  of  famine  In  India  and  Biafrans 
starving  by  the  millions  because  their  lead- 
ers and  neighbors  play  politics  with  their 
right  to  eat.  But  we  have  only  recently  be- 
come aware  that  an  estimated  10  million  of 
our  own  people,  perhaps  half  of  them  chil- 
dren like  yours  and  mine,  suffer  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition  so  severe  that  many  are 
slowly  starving  and  moet  are  physically  and 
mentally  Impaired  for  life. 

You  won't  find  these  people  dying  in  the 
streets  as  in  Calcutta,  but  you  will  find 
them  on  the  plantations  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  South 
Dakota  and  Arizona  and  in  the  ghettoe  of 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

In  fact,  new  information  released  a  few 
days  ago  in  an  HEW  survey  suggests  you  may 
find  hunger  throughout  our  Nation. 

Last  year,  a  witness  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee related  how  her  five  small  chil- 
dren had  gone  without  meat  or  vegetables  for 
three  months — so  hungry  at  times  they  ate 
grass  from  a  neighboring  field.  They  acquired 
a  chicken  from  a  friend  one  day,  but  before 
the  mother  could  cook  it  the  children  tore 
the  feathers  off  and  ate  It  raw.  That  hap- 
pened in  Virginia,  within  a  few  hour's  drive 
of  the  capital. 

In  California.  60  yards  from  a  seldom- 
traveled  road,  a  migrant  family  of  seven,  the 
youngest  child  not  yet  two,  lived  In  an 
abandoned  pickup  truck  by  a  small  stream. 
They  had  had  no  breakfast  and  did  not  know 
where  they  would  find  food  for  lunch.  In 
other  years  they  could  have  fished,  but  the 
stream  had  dried  up. 

In  Cleveland,  Mississippi,  a  middle-aged 
mother  had  signed  up  for  food  stamps  but 
had  never  been  able  to  pay  the  $12  required 
to  receive  stamps  worth  $76.  because  she 
had  no  Income.  She  and  her  six  children  had 
eaten  rice  and  biscuits  left  over  from  sur- 
plus commodities  which  had  been  distributed 
the  month  Ijefore.  They  would  go  without 
lunch.  Her  youngest  baby,  a  few  weeks  old, 
had  never  had  milk. 

In  an  Alaskan  village,  the  114  residents 
live  almost  entirely  on  caribou  meat,  shot 
once  each  year  and  biiried  In  tbe  frozen 
groiuid  during  the  3  days  when  thousands  of 
caril)ou  migrate  through  that  area.  In  that 
village,  because  she  lacked  the  nutrients  to 
sustain  proper  bone  development,  a  S-year 
old  girl  lost  all  her  teeth  and  can  no  longer 
eat  caribou  meat. 

These  are  but  four  hungry  American 
families  that  the  Senate  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  now  a  member  saw  or 
had  reported  to  It  In  1967. 

And  there  are  countless  children  who  go 
to  school  without  breakfast  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  bring  or  buy  their  lunch.  I  saw  some 
of  them  in  a  St.  Paul  school  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  While  their  classmates  lined  up  In  the 
school  cafeteria,  thoae  who  could  not  afford 


25^  for  lunch  ate  cookies  they  brought  with 
them  or  went  wlthotrt  lunch. 

listen  to  what  a  team  of  physicians  found 
In  the  Mississippi  Delta  a  year  and  a  half 
ago: 

".  .  .  we  saw  children  whose  nutritional 
and  medical  conditions  we  can  only  describe 
as  shocking— even  to  a  group  <rf  physicians 
whose  work  involves  dally  confrontation 
with  disease  and  suffering.  In  child  after 
child  we  saw  ...  in  every  county  we  visited, 
obvious  evidence  of  severe  malnutrition,  with 
inivurj  to  the  body's  tissues — its  muscles, 
bones  and  skin  as  well  as  an  associated  psy- 
chological state  of  fatigue,  listlessness,  and 
exhaustion. 

"We  saw  children  Infected  with  chronic 
diarrhea,  chronic  sores,  chronic  leg  and  arm 
( untreated )  injuries  and  deformities.  We  saw 
homes  without  running  water,  without  elec- 
tricity, without  screens,  in  which  children 
drink  contaminated  water  and  live  with 
germ-bearing  mosquitoes  and  flies  every- 
where around.  We  saw  homes  with  children 
who  are  lucky  to  eat  one  meal  a  day — and 
that  one  inadequate  so  far  as  vitamins,  min- 
erals, or  protein  are  concerned.  We  saw  chil- 
dren who  don't  get  to  drink  milk,  dont  get 
to  eat  fruit,  green  vegetables,  or  meat.  They 
live  on  starches,  grits,  bread,  Kool-Aid.  Their 
parents  may  be  declared  ineligible  for  com- 
modities, ineligible  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, even  though  they  have  literally  noth- 
ing. We  saw  children  fed  communally,  that 
is,  by  neighbors  who  give  scraps  of  food  to 
children  whose  own  parents  have  nothing  to 
give  them.  Not  only  are  these  children  receiv- 
ing no  food  from  the  government,  they  are 
also  getting  no  medical  attention  whatso- 
ever. They  are  out  of  sight  and  ignored.  They 
are  living  under  such  primitive  conditions 
that  we  found  it  hard  to  believe  we  were  ex- 
amining American  children  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

"In  sum,  we  saw  children  who  are  hungry 
and  who  are  sick — children  for  whom  hunger 
is  a  dally  fact  of  life  and  sickness,  in  many 
forms  an  inevitability.  We  do  not  want  to 
quibble  over  words,  but  'malnutrition'  is 
not  quite  what  we  found;  the  boys  and  girls 
we  saw  were  hungry — weak,  in  pain,  sick, 
their  lives  are  being  shortened;  they  are,  in 
fact,  visibly  and  predictably  losing  their 
health,  their  energy,  their  spirit.  They  are 
suffering  from  hunger  and  disease,  and  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  they  are  dying  from 
them— which  is  exactly  what  'starvation' 
means." 

That  repKjrt  is  not  from  another  century  or 
from  India:  It  is  here  and  now  in  the  U.S.A. 

Unbelievable  as  this  seems,  these  cases  are 
not  Isolated  or  untypical  of  the  conditions  In 
our  poorest  families. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  problem?  I 
have  referred  to  10  million  Americans  who  are 
hungry  and  malnourished.  But  we  really  do 
not  know  how  many  of  us  suffer  from  slow 
starvation.  We  have  ignored  this  problem. 
No  one  in  or  out  of  Government  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out.  But  we  are  making 
headway,  at  least  In  defining  the  problem. 
Last  spring  a  private  Citizens  Board  of  In- 
quiry, composed  of  nutritional  and  other  ex- 
perts, held  hearings  throughout  the  coimtry 
and  examined  all  available  data.  They  con- 
cluded In  a  report  titled  "Hunger  USA",  that 
between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  poor  in 
America  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, that  is,  between  10  and  14  million  p>eo- 
ple.  Yet,  present  family  food  assistance  pro- 
grams reach  only  6  million  poor  persons,  and 
no  family  receives  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  from  these  programs  alone. 

Six  mUUon  of  our  school  children  come 
from  poor  families,  yet  only  2  million  of  these 
poor  Children  attend  schools  having  Federal 
lunch  programs.  In  other  words,  many  of  the 
four  million  poor  children  go  without  any 
lunch  at  all. 

But  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  real  tragedy  is  evident  when  we  list  some 
of  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  Not  Just  the 
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visible  effects — the  bloated  bellies  and  emaci- 
ated bodies — but  the  Internal  mental  and 
physical  effects.  A  hungry  child  may  survive 
yet  his  promise  and  hope  be  destroyed.  A 
child's  brain  grows  to  90%  of  its  full  size  b»- 
twe«n  the  ages  of  one  and  four.  If  his  brain 
Is  not  supplied  with  enough  protein.  It  wont 
grow.  And  It  won't  grow  after  he  is  four  even 
If  he  does  get  enough  protein.  This  kind  of 
brain  damage  is  Irreversible  and  the  child 
will  be  mentally  retarded  for  life. 

A  poorly  novu'lshed  child  has  little  or  no  re- 
slstaiice  to  Infections  and  diseases.  He  Is  In- 
finitely more  susceptible  to  parasites,  viruses 
and  bacterial  Infections. 

Not  the  least  of  the  effects  of  hunger  are 
the  educational,  psychological  and  social 
effects.  A  hungry  child  doesn't  learn  at 
school.  He  is  listless.  He  fights  with  other 
children.  He  has  hunger  pangs.  He  with- 
draws. He  cries.  As  one  doctor  said,  "He  be- 
comes tired,  petulant,  suspicious  and  finally 
apathetic." 

If  these  problems  exist — and  we  know  they 
do — we  have  failed  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  people.  We  have  failed  to  make  good  on 
John  F.  Kennedy's  first  commitment  as  Pres- 
ident, to  assure  every  American  an  adequate 
diet. 

Since  Its  Inception  In  the  early  40s,  the 
conunodlty  distribution  program  has  been 
our  first  line  of  defense  against  domestic 
hunger,  yet  today  it  serves  only  3*^  million 
participants.  The  commodities  in  it  provide 
less  than  an  adequate  amount  of  the  calories. 
Iron,  protein  and  calcium  needed  by  those 
served. 

In  1964  we  passed  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  It 
was  designed  to  enable  tbe  poor  to  buy 
stamps  at  their  local  welfare  office  and  re- 
deem them  at  a  premium  at  their  local  gro- 
cery store.  But  it  has  been  a  mixed  blessing. 
It  was  supposed  to  replace  tbe  commodities 
program.  But  those  who  participate  must 
pay,  and  their  payments  are  supposed  to 
equal  their  "normal"  expenditures  for  food. 
Moreover,  the  food  stamp  and  commodities 
programs  cannot  be  operated  In  the  same 
county.  Many  who  were  given  free  food  un- 
der the  commodities  program  and  spent 
nothing  for  food  before,  cannot  afford  food 
stamps.  As  a  result,  fewer  people  are  fed  to- 
day through  family  food  assistance  programs 
than  In  January  1962.  That  year  nearly  7'/j 
million  persons  were  fed  through  family  food 
assistance.  Today,  only  6.1  million  partici- 
pate. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  average  American  fam- 
ily spends  17%  of  its  income  on  food.  But 
a  poor  family  of  four  with  a  monthly  Income 
of  $39  must  pay  $10 — or  about  25%  of  its 
Income — for  food  stamps. 

To  compound  the  problem,  the  amount  of 
food  that  the  poor  family  can  buy  with 
stamps  Is  only  half  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Itself  says  the  family  needs. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  dis- 
grace of  hunger  and  malnutrition  tn  our 
land? 

What  we  need  Is  coalition  to  end  hunger 
In  America.  Farmers  and  food  processors 
must  Join  to  work  out  practical  reforms  so 
that  no  American  need  go  to  bed  or  to 
school  with  an  empty  stomach. 

A  possible  vehicle  for  mobilizing  this  coali- 
tion was  formed  In  the  Senate  with  the 
establishment  of  a  new  committee  last 
August  to  reconmiend  coordinated  programs 
that  will  assure  every  American  has  access 
to  nutritious  food  and  other  basic  htmian 
needs.  The  Committee  is  chaired  by  our 
Senator  George  McOovern  of  South  Dakota, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  It. 

We  need  reforms  In  the  food  stamp,  com- 
modity distribution  and  school  itinch  pro- 
grams, and  we  need  them  now. 

The  food  stamp  program  must  be  re- 
formed. Tbe  purchase  requirements  should 
be  scaled  so  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  get 
free  stamps,  and  so  that  no  family  needs 
spend  mckra  of  its  Income  than  the  average 
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American  spends  on  food.  Tbe  food  stamp 
bonus  should  be  Increased  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  an  adequate  diet  by  all  partici- 
pants. 

Next,  the  commodity  distribution  program 
shall  not  be  tied  to  the  existence  of  sur- 
pluses. We  know  we  can  grow  more  than 
enough  food  for  our  people.  We  must  devise 
a  system  that  allows  our  full  agricultural 
potential  and  exijertlse  to  be  mobilized  so 
that  none  goes  hungry. 

The  school  lunch  program  should  guaran- 
tee that  free  meals.  Including  breakfast,  are 
available  to  any  child  unable  to  afford  the 
regular  price. 

Finally,  these  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded so  that  every  county  and  city  In  the 
Nation  that  needs  them  can  get  them. 
Food  assistance  programs  should  be  operated 
under  uniform  standards  of  eligibility  that 
will  allow  all  29  million  of  our  poor  people 
to  participate. 

It  was  before  this  audience  that  the  Idea 
of  Pood  for  Peace  was  bom.  You  supported 
and  fought  for  It.  Tonight  I  hope  you  will 
make  the  same  decision  to  eliminate  human 
hunger  In  our  own  land.  I  hope  we  agree  here 
and  now  that  it  is  Immoral  for  a  nation  as 
rich  as  ours — as  capable  of  producing  food 
as  we  are — to  pennlt  Infants  and  children 
to  be  permanently  warped  and  stunted  In 
body,  mind  and  In  spirit  because  we  lack  the 
vinu  to  deal  Justly  with  their  needs.  I  use 
the  word  Justice  for  It  Is  not  charity  to  feed 
a  starving  child,  but  simple  Justice  and 
decency. 

Like  most  Issues  of  human  Improvement, 
failure  to  act  reflects  not  only  a  failure  of 
the  heart  but  of  the  mind.  Sound  bodies  and 
sound  minds  are  not  only  desirable,  but  es- 
sential to  a  sound  and  decent  nation. 

What  can  be  said  of  us  in  our  time  if  we 
permit  a  single  child  to  be  destroyed  by 
starvation?  How  can  a  Nation  which  boasts 
of  its  compassion  spend  80  million  on  de- 
fense: 24  billion  to  go  to  tbe  moon,  and  then 
refuse  to  purchase  the  estimated  $700  mil- 
lion in  farm  value  of  additional  food  to  per- 
mit all  Americans  an  adequate  diet?  Can  a 
people  that  spend  nearly  $200  million  on 
dieting  fads  refuse  to  respond  to  the  miinons 
In  our  midst  who  are  starving? 

Isn't  It  far  too  late  to  argue  against  an 
adequate  diet  for  our  people?  From  the  be- 
ginning of  organized  society  hunger  has  been 
rejected  as  Inhumane  and  unacceptable.  It 
was  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher  Aristotle 
who  reminded  those  in  his  time: 

"Health  of  mind  and  body  is  so  fundamen- 
tal to  the  good  life  that  if  we  believe  that 
men  have  any  personal  rights  at  all  as  hu- 
man beings,  then  they  have  an  absolute 
moral  right  to  such  a  measure  of  good  health 
as  society  and  society  alone  Is  able  to  give 
them." 

Perhaps  Woodrow  Wilson  put  It  even  bet- 
ter when  he  said:  "No  man  can  worship  God 
or  love  his  neighbor  on  an  empty  stomach." 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


GOVERNOR  HICKEL  AND 
CX)NSERVATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior-designate,  Gov. 
Walter  Hickel,  caused  genuine  concern 
among  conservationists  by  statements  on 
resource  development  and  antipollution 
measures  at  his  maiden  press  conference. 
At  the  time  I  said,  in  part: 

I  am  appalled  by  statements  attributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior -designate  Walter  J. 
Hickel,  who  Is  quoted  as  saying  "It  Is  wrong 
to  .-et  aside  land  and  natural  resources 
strictly  in  the  name  of  conservation." 

Without  this  "locking  up"  of  resources  in 
the  past,  the  Nation  would  now  have  no  Na- 
tional Park  system  and  no  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  system.  With  future  deci- 
sions on  which  Interior-administered  lands 


win  enter  the  wUdemeas  system  in  Secretary 
Hlckel's  hands,  it  is  evident  that  we  can 
expect  Uttle  enlargement  of  this  system  be- 
yond Its  present  Inadequate  area. 

Now  two  great  newspapers  have  also 
commented  on  the  Secretary-designate's 
statement.  The  New  York  Times  said : 

If  Governor  Hickel  has  any  reverence  for 
the  land  or  awareness  of  the  unnatural  Im- 
balance that  threatens  to  overwhelm  man- 
kind, he  gave  no  hint  of  such  sentiments  in 
his  remarks. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  Interior  Department  "con- 
trols tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  priceless 
land — the  canyons,  forests,  rivers,  and 
mountains  that  make  up  the  remaining 
outdoor  heritage  of  America,"  asked: 

The  big  question  Is  what  Hickel  plans  to 
do  with  this  national  treasure. 

Many  of  us  who  are  interested  in  con- 
servation are  asking  the  same  question. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  1 
Conservation  Front:   Cloudy 

President-elect  Nixon's  choice  for  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel 
of  Alaska,  has  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of 
those  who  regard  the  restoration  and  conser- 
vation of  a  ravished  continent  and  purifica- 
tion of  Its  polluted  air  and  waters  as  priority 
business   for   this   generation  of  Americans. 

In  his  first  press  conference  the  other  day. 
Governor  Hickel  indicated  that  be  has  little 
If  any  comprehension  of  the  basic  meaning 
and  purposes  of  conservation.  As  chief  stew- 
ard of  tbe  nation's  resources  bis  Inclina- 
tion seems  to  be  to  put  private  profit  ahead 
of  the  public  interest.  We  profoundly  hope 
we  are  wrong  in  this  Interpretation;  but  his 
words  leave  little  room  for  doubt. 

"I  think  we  have  had  a  policy  of  con- 
servation for  conservation's  sake,"  the  Sec- 
retary-designate said.  "Just  to  withdraw  a 
large  area  for  conservation  purposes  and  lock 
it  up  for  no  reason  [italics  added]  doesn't 
have  any  merit,  in  my  opinion." 

Compare  this  with  the  enlightened  view 
of  the  current  Interior  Secretary,  Stewart  L. 
UdaU,  who  has  written:  "The  status  we  give 
our  wilderness  and  near-wilderness  areas 
win  .  .  .  measure  the  degree  of  our  reverence 
for  the  land.  ...  A  wilderness  system  will 
offer  man  what  ntany  consider  the  supreme 
human  experience.  It  wUl  also  provide 
watershed  protection  a  near-perfect  wildlife 
habitat,  and  an  unmatched  science  labora- 
tory where  we  can  measure  the  world  in  its 
natural  balance  against  the  world  la  its 
man-made  Imbalance." 

If  Governor  Hickel  has  any  reverence  for 
the  land  or  awareness  of  the  vmnatural  im- 
balance that  threatens  to  overwhelm  man- 
kind, he  gave  no  hint  of  such  sentiments 
In  his  remarks.  On  the  contrary,  he  belit- 
tled Secretary  Udall's  efforts  to  set  national 
standards  for  clean  waters,  saying:  "If  you 
set  water  standards  so  high,  you  might 
hinder  Industrial  development."  These  words 
will  be  music  to  the  ears  of  Irresponsible  in- 
dustrialists who  have  been  battling  to  keep 
pollution  control  In  tbe  hands  of  state  gov- 
ernments amenable  to  their  narrow  interests. 

President  Keruiedy  once  warned:  "Each 
generation  must  deal  anew  with  the  'raid- 
ers,' with  the  scramble  to  use  public  re- 
sources for  private  profit,  and  with  the  tend- 
ency to  prefer  short-run  profits  to  long-run 
necessities.  The  nation's  battle  to  preserve 
the  common  estate  Is  far  from  won."  Con- 
sidering the  overwhelming  economic,  indus- 
trial and  population  pressures,  it  will  be  a 
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sad — perbapa  fatal — day  for  conaervatlon  In 
thU  coiintry  If  anyone  Who  even  looked  like 
a  champion  of  the  "rtlders"  were  to  be 
named  to  the  crucial  poei  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE   XXH 

The  Senate  resumeo  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Resi  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Stand^g  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  con  - 
tlnue  to  oppose  any  change  in  rule  XXII. 
While  I  have  great  respect  for  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  argue  that  rule  XXII 
obstructs  and  thwarts  the  will  of  the 
majority.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  very  men  who  would  amend  the 
rule  overlook  the  extraordinary  consti- 
tutional function  of  this  body. 

The  Sen&te  is  the  great  balance  wheel 
of  our  federal  system,  the  great  equal- 
izer, the  single  national  institution  that 
distinguishes  our  confederation  from 
most  unitary  forms  of  government.  For 
in  our  Chamber  the  voice  of  an  Alaskan 
citizen  has  the  same  great  weight  as  the 
voice  of  a  citizen  from  New  York. 

There  is  talk  today  of  majority  rule. 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that,  by  simple  calculation,  it 
would  be  possible  to  construct  a  majority 
of  52  Senators  that  would  effectively 
represent  less  than  17  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  While  I  readily 
grant  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  issue 
that  would  promote  such  a  coalition,  it 
is  a  simple  statistical  fact  that  the  52 
men  representing  our  26  least  populous 
States — or  33.3  million  out  of  a  1967  pop- 
ulation of  198  million  Americans — could 
end  debate  on  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  remaining  83  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives any  majority,  by  reason  of 
judicial  and  legislative  reapportionment 
to  approximate  the  values  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  comes  very  close  to  represent- 
ing a  statistical  majority  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Such  is  not  the  case  nor  was  It  in- 
tended to  be  the  case  in  the  Senate,  for 
the  Senate  is  the  perfect  example  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  in  the  sense  that  the  vote 
of  each  elector  of  each  State  amounts  to 
precisely  the  same  and  is  given  the  same 
weight  as  the  vote  of  every  other  citizen 
within  that  State. 

The  vote  and  representation  of  a  Sen- 
ator thus  elected  is  equal  to  the  Senator 
who  may  be  elected  from  a  much  more 
populous  State.  This  is  the  concept  of 
equality.  The  concept  of  majority  rule  is 
not  promoted  by  the  modification  of  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  but  rather  it  is  jeopardized,  for 
in  my  view  rule  XXn.  which  requires 
more  than  a  simple  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators— not  the  people,  but  the  Sena- 
tors— to  cut  off  debate  is  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  Senate  which  In  effect 
would  prevent  the  imlikely  but  theoret- 
ically very  possible  coalition  of  52  Sen- 
ators, a  majority,  which  would  represent 
less  than  35  million  Americans. 

The  newspapers  and  the  critics  of  rule 
XXU  complain  from  time  to  time  that  a 
willful  minority  of  Senators  have  ob- 
structed the  majority  voice  of  the  people. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  a  minority  of 
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the  Senators  very  easily  and  often  do 
represent  a  preponderant  and  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people:  and 
once  agsdn,  unlike  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— where  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
are  approximating  now  the  concept  of 
one  man,  one  vote — a  majority  of  the 
Representatives  do  generally  equate  to  a 
majority  of  the  people,  but  in  the  Senate 
it  does  not.  It  is  not  supposed  to.  It  was 
never  so  intended.  It  was  not  thus  de- 
signed by  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 

I  believe  rule  XXU  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vides an  additional  safeguard  against  the 
imposition  of  the  will  of  a  distinct  mi- 
nority on  the  expressed  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  majority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
is  familiar  with  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  Is  it  not  strictly  true 
that  there  was  a  necessary  compromise 
to  bring  a  constitution  into  being  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
that  brought  forth  the  concept  of  two 
Senators  for  each  State,  large  or  small, 
with  equal  vote,  and  to  serve  in  a  distinct 
sense  as  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
States  from  which  they  came? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  clearly 
correct,  and  it  is  the  central  thread 
woven  through  the  fabric  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  might  point  out  further  that  rule 
XXn,  it  seems  to  me,  grew  up  not  as  a 
result  of  our  initial  constitutional  con- 
siderations but  by  subsequent  precedent 
and  usage.  It  grew  up  as  a  safeguard  not 
of  the  least  populated  States  but  a  safe- 
guard of  the  majority  of  the  people,  for 
were  it  not  for  rule  XXn  or  its  equiv- 
alent or  some  variant  thereof,  as  I 
pointed  out  or  attempted  to  point  out 
previously,  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
for  33.3  million  people  out  of  the  popula- 
tion of  200  million  people  in  this  country 
to  be  represented  by  a  majority  of  52 
Senators  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Is  it  not  true  likewise  that  in  order  to 
safeguard  always  the  principle  that  if  a 
sovereign  State  should  have  two  Sena- 
tors as  voices  to  speak  for  that  State, 
the  Founding  Fathers  included  in  the 
Constitution  a  provision  that  no  State 
should  be  deprived  of  its  two  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  without  its  own  con- 
sent? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  clearly 
and  obviously  that  was  one  of  the  con- 
ditions by  the  several  States  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  that  produced 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  made  clear  by 
Mr.  Madison  in  his  later  comments  on 
what  occurred — and  I  believe  that  is  the 
most  authoritive  source — that  without 
that  compromise  there  would  have  been 
,  no  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Thirteen  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  obviously  so. 
I  hope  I  am  not  misunderstood  by  my 
colleagues  in  rising  to  the  defense  of  rxile 
XXn  or  its  equivalent  because  I  believe 
no  one  here  will  challenge  that  In  the 
course  of  my  brief  tenure  in  the  Senate 
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I  have  been  a  standi  advocate  of  equal- 
ity of  representation. 

I  have  fought  side  by  side  with  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
concept  of  equality,  one  man  one  vote, 
and  in  support  of  the  judicial  determina- 
tions of  our  highest  court  In  that  respect. 
But  I  must  say  that  if  that  logic  Is  to 
pervade  the  argument  pertaining  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  then  it  must  support 
the  continuation  of  rule  XXU. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  rule 
XXII.  as  adopted  In  1917.  is  really  a  rule 
to  limit  debate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
unlimited  debate  had  been  resorted  to 
on  niunerous  occasions  prior  to  that 
time,  and  the  Senate  at  that  time  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  reasonable 
limitation  should  be  placed  upon  un- 
limited debate,  and  rule  XXn  was  evolved 
as  a  reasonable  limitation  and  not  as  a 
grant  of  free  and  unlimited  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  might  point  out  that  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time  is  that  one  of  the 
considerations  was  that,  as  a  result  of 
rule  XXn.  the  smaller  and  less  populous 
States  could  not  obstruct  the  will  of  the 
majority,  because  the  smaller  and  less 
populous  States  very  frequently  repre- 
sented substantially  a  distinct  minority 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  true  that  rule  XXU,  Instead 
of  being  regarded,  as  it  is  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  and  some  writers,  as  a  grant 
of  unlimited  debate  is,  instead,  a  two- 
edged  sword  which  in  the  proper  case 
will  prevent  the  closing  of  debate,  and 
in  the  case  where  debate  has  gone  far 
enough  and  the  question  is  not  serious 
enough  will  permit  a  reasonably  quick 
closing  of  debate.  I  remember  so  well  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  voted  for  cloture  on  the  occasions  he 
thought  it  was  proper.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has,  on  two  occasions,  voted  for 
cloture  because  he  has  viewed  rule  XXII 
as  being  a  two-edged  sword  to  safeguard 
against  unreasonable,  unlimited,  and  im- 
necessary  abuse  of  freedom  of  debate.  He 
has  also  voted  the  other  way,  too.  When 
he  felt  that  the  question  was  so  serious, 
the  necessity  for  further  debate  so  great, 
and  an  imderstandlng  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  question  was  not  sufficiently 
spread  abroad  to  the  public,  he  has  voted 
against  closing  debate. 

I  think  I  remember  that  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  has  voted  likewise 
either  for  or  against  cloture,  depending 
upon  what  he  thought  of  the  situation  at 
the  time  and  the  seriousness  of  the  pend- 
ing question.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida is  entirely  correct  That  Is  one  of  the 
great  virtues  of  the  rule  as  presently 
promulgated  and  published. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1967,  I 
voted  against  cloture  on  that  bill  on  two 
occasions  because  I  felt  that  the  bill  was 
not  satisfactory  in  the  form  then  pre- 
sented and  being  debated  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  course  of  several  days,  in  fact 
weeks,  in  the  debate  which  ensued,  I  en- 
gaged myself,  with  others,  in  an  effort 
to  modify  and  change,  amend,  and  per- 


fect, in  my  view,  a  provision  of  that  Civil 
Rights  Act  so  that  something  positive, 
affirmative,  and  attractive  could  be 
adopted  by  Congress.  That  was  accom- 
plished on  the  third  try.  I  voted  for  clo- 
ture, having  prevloujBly  twice  voted 
against  it,  and  then  we  went  on  to  pass 
a  civU  rights  bill  which  I  felt  to  be  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  bill  which  had 
been  previously  presented  and  debated 
before  this  body  on  that  subject. 

It  was  so  attractive,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that,  as  I  recall,  it  was  then  in 
effect  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  very  short  notice  and 
with  no  changes  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  analogy 
only  to  point  out  that  aside  from  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  or  a  minority 
of  Senators  in  this  Chamber,  rule  XXII 
has  a  secondary  and  further  purpose; 
namely,  to  require  the  refinement,  and 
the  accommodation  of  viewpoints  and 
the  production  of  a  useful  synthesis  of 
legislation  which  will  be  more  adaptable 
to  the  times  and  the  voices  of  more  peo- 
ple which,  after  all,  is  the  very  substance 
of  representative  democracy.  I  feel  that 
it  serves  a  vital  function. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  First,  let  me  make  clear 
that  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1968.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  extremely  effective.  Now 
I  should  like  to  get  on  to  the  earlier 
arithmetic  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  Senator  was  in- 
forming us  that  it  would  be  possible  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  could  be  put  to- 
gether— representing  how  much  of  the 
population? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  figure  I  gave  was  52 
Senators,  on  the  theory  that  50  Sena- 
tors was  not  a  majority,  since  each  State 
has  two  Senators.  I  chose  the  number  of 
52  Senators  as  representing  the  26  least 
populous  States  which  would  represent 
33.3  million  people  and  still  be  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  in  this  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  developed  any  arithmetic  which 
would  tell  us  how  many  people  in  this 
country  are  represented  by  33  plus  one 
Senators,  if  we  put  together  the  men  and 
women  representing  the  least  populous 
States,  In  order  that  we  can  judge  just 
how  effective  the  minority  voice  can  be 
on  tough  questions  here? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  both  sides.  In  that 
case,  33  would  not  suffice.  Thirty-four 
would  be  required.  Thirty-four  Senators 
representing  the  17  least  populous  States 
would  then  represent  13,078,000  people, 
which  would  be  6.7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  HART.  That  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  Senate  from  act- 
ing under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would.  The  point  is 
that  with  a  majority,  which  is  sought  by 
the  proponents  of  this  rule  change,  we 
do  not  guarantee  against  the  imposition 
of  the  will  of  the  minority  of  people 
upon  the  majority  of  the  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Members  of  the  Senate. 

But  with  the  presence  of  rule  XXU. 
we  guarantee  that  both  sides  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  producing  the  logic. 


the  argument,  the  accord,  the  compro- 
mise, and  the  accommodation  that  ulti- 
mately produces  sound,  useful  legisla- 
tion, as  was  the  case,  in  my  view,  in  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1967  when,  as  I 
pointed  out  previously,  I  voted  against 
cloture  twice,  and  then,  as  the  bill  was 
amended,  and  amended  still  further, 
voted  for  cloture  a  third  time,  and  then 
voted  for  final  passage  of  a  bill  of  which 
I  am  very  proud — as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  very  proud — to  have 
had  some  part  in  enacting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator,  con- 
versely with  the  situation  as  stated  by 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, have  any  figures  to  Indicate  what 
proportion  of  the  population  of  this 
country  is  represented  by  the  17  most 
PKjpulous  States? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well.  I  have  developed 
it  in  the  past,  but  I  do  not  have  it  today. 
However,  let  me  state  for  the  record  that 
the  17  most  populous  States  which  might 
conceivably  be  forced  to  stand  up  and 
battle  against  demands  made  from  the 
least  populous  States,  comprise  moie 
than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
country ;  I  cannot  give  for  the  Record  the 
exact  number.  I  shall  have  It  prei>ared 
for  later  insertion  in  the  Record — not  at 
this  point — but  at  a  later  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  rule  XXII 
plays  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  Senate  that 
is  directly  analogous  to  the  part  that  the 
Senate  plays  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
The  rule  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  our  political  system,  and 
I  oppose  its  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  cover  the  history  of  rule  XXH 
and  what  has  happened  over  the  years. 

CHRONOLOGICAL    HISTORT    OF   EITORTS   TO    LIMPr 
DEBATE  IN   THE  SENATE 

In  1604,  the  practice  of  limiting  debate 
in  some  form  was  introduced  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  by  Sir  Henry  Vane.  It 
became  known  in  parliamentary  proce- 
dure as  the  "previous  question"  and  is 
described  in  section  34  of  Jefferson's 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,  as 
follows : 

When  any  question  Is  before  the  House, 
any  member  may  move  a  previous  question, 
whether  that  question  (called  the  main 
question)  shall  not  be  put.  If  it  pass  In  the 
aflOrmatlve,  then  the  main  question  Is  to  be 
put  Immediately,  and  no  man  may  speak 
anything  further  to  It.  either  to  add  or  alter. 

In  1778,  the  Journals  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  also  show  that  the  "previous 
question"  was  used.  Section   10  of  the 
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rules  of  the  Contlnen^l  Congress  read- 
ing: 

Wlien  »  question  1b  Iwfore  the  House  no 
moUon  nbMU  be  received  unless  for  an 
amendment,  for  the  pMvlouB  question,  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  main  ques- 
tion, or  to  conunlt  it. 

In  the  British  Parllatoent  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  thf  "previous  ques- 
tion" was  used  to  avoid  discussion  of  a 
delicate  subject  or  one  which  might  have 
injurious  consequences. 

The  first  Senate  adopted  19  rules  of 
which  the  following  relate  to  debate  in, 
and  taking  the  time  of.  the  Senate: 

3.  No  Member  shall  4>eak  to  another,  or 
otherwise  Interrupt  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  read  any  printed  paper  while  the 
Journals  or  public  papers  are  reading,  or 
when  any  Member  is  sp*klng  in  any  debate. 

3.  Every  Member,  whfcn  he  speaks,  shall 
address  the  Chair,  standing  In  his  place,  and 
when  he  has  finished  shfiU  sit  down. 

4.  No  Member  shall  spieak  more  than  twice 
In  any  one  debate  on  thje  same  day,  without 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

6.  No   mMIon  shall 
same^hall  <*-8econded. 

8.  When  a  question  1^ 
no  motion  shall   be  rec 
amendment,  for  the  previous  question,  or  for 
postponing  the  main  qu^tlon,  or  to  commit, 
or  to  adjourn. 

9.  The  previous  quest^ 
seconded,  the  question 
be;   ••Shall  the  main  q\ 
And  If  the  nays  prevail 
shall  not  then  be  put. 

11.  When  the  yeas  anc 
for  by  one-fifth  of  the 
Member  called  upon  shi 
reasons  he  be  excused  bj 
openly  and  without  debate,  his  assent  or  dis- 
sent to  the  question. 

When  the  rules  weije  modified  in  1806, 
reference  to  the  prefious  question  was 
omitted.  It  had  been  moved  only  four 
times  and  used  only  three  times  during 
the  17  years  from  1789  to  1806.  Its  omis- 
sion from  the  written  frules  left  its  status 
in  general  parlian^entary  law  un- 
changed. 

In  the  following  y 
an  amendment  at  th 
bill  was  also  forbid 
time  until   1846  the 
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On  July  12.  1841 
forth  a  proposal  for 
the  "previous  questioi 
was  necessary  by  th( 
rainonty  had  made  , 
unlimited  debate.  In  (Apposing  Clay's  mo- 
tion. Senator  Calhouri  said: 

There  never  had  been  a  body  In  this  or  any 
other  country  in  whichJ  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  so  much  dignity] and  decorum  of  de- 
bate had  been  malntali 

Clay's  proposition  met  with  very  con 
slderable  opposition  4nd  was  abandoned 
Clay  also  proposed  acloption  of  the  "hour 
rule "  for  the  same  pi^pose,  but  his  pro 
posal  was  not  accepi 

A  species  of  closu 
consent  agreement, 
limiting  debate  and 


is  the  unanimous- 
is  is  a  devise  for 
pedlting  the  pass- 
age of  legislation  which  dates  back  to 


d  to  fix  a  day  for 
bill.  Such  agree- 


1846  when  it  was 
a  vote  on  the  Oreg' 
ments  are  frequently] used  to  fix  an  hour 
at  which  the  Senat^  wiU  vote,  without 
further  debate,  on  a  pending  proposal. 
On  July  27,  1850,  Sfaaator  Douglas  sub 


mltted  a  resolution  permitting  the  use 
of  the  "previous  question."  The  reaolu- 
tion  was  debated  and  laid  on  the  table 
after  considerable  opposition  had  been 
expressed. 

As  the  business  to  be  transacted  by 
the  Senate  increased,  proposals  to  limit 
debate  were  introduced  frequently  in  the 
following  Congresses,  but  none  were 
adopted  until  the  Civil  War.  On  January 
21,  1862,  Senator  Wade  introduced  a 
resolution  stating  that — 

In  consideration  In  secret  session  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  rebellion,  debate  should 
be  confined  to  the  subject  matter  and  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes,  except  that  five  minutes 
be  allowed  any  member  to  explain  or  oppose 
a  pertinent  amendment. 

On  January  29,  1862,  the  resolution 
was  debated  and  adopted. 

In  1868  a  rule  was  adopted  providing 
that^ 

Motions  to  take  up  or  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  question  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  detate,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  question  proposed  to  be  considered. 

The  object  of  this  rule,  according  to 
Senator  Edmunds,  was  to  prevent  a  prac- 
tice which  had  grown  up  in  the  Senate, 
"when  a  question  was  pending,  and  a 
Senator  wished  to  dcUver  a  speech  on 
some  other  question,  to  move  to  post- 
pone the  pending  order  to  deliver  their 
speech  on  the  other  question."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tumbull  the  object  of  the 
rules  was  to  prevent  the  consumption  of 
time  in  debate  over  business  to  be  taken 
up.  The  rule  was  interpreted  as  prevent- 
ing debate  on  the  merits  of  a  question 
when  a  proposal  to  postpone  it  was  made. 

A  resolution  pertaining  to  the  adoption 
of  the  "previous  question"  was  intro- 
duced in  1869,  and  three  other  resolu- 
tions limiting  debate  in  some  form  were 
introduced  in  the  first  half  of  1870. 

Senate,  on  appeal,  sustained  decision 
of  Chair  that  a  Senator  may  read  in 
debate  a  paper  that  is  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration — 
July  14.  1870. 

On  December  6,  1870,  in  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  41st  Congress,  Senator  An- 
thony, of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  the 
following  resolution : 

On  Monday  next,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Calendar  and  bills  that  are  not  objected  to 
shall  be  taken  up  in  their  order;  and  each 
Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  once  and 
for  five  minutes,  only,  on  each  question;  and 
this  order  shall  be  enforced  dally  at  one 
o'clock  'till  the  end  of  the  Calendar  is 
reached,  unless  upon  motion,  the  Senate 
should  at  any  time  otherwise  order. 

On  the  following  day.  December  7. 
1870,  the  resolution  was  adopted.  This 
so-called  Anthony  rule  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  business  was  the  most  important 
limitation  of  debate  yet  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  rule  was  interpreted  as  plac- 
ing no  restraints  upon  the  minority, 
however,  inasmuch  as  a  single  objection 
could  prevent  its  application  to  the  sub- 
ject imder  consideration. 

On  February  22,  1871.  another  im- 
portant motion  was  adopted  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Pomeroy 
and  which  allowed  amendments  to  ap- 
propriation bills  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  prejudice  to  the  bill. 

Since  a  precedent  established  in  1872 
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the  practice  has  been  that  a  Senator 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  floor  for 
irrelevancy  in  debate. 

On  April  19,  1872,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  "that  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session  it  should  be  in  order,  in  the 
consideration  of  appropriation  bills,  to 
move  to  confine  debate  by  any  Senator, 
on  the  pending  motion  to  5  minutes." 

On  April  29,  1872,  this  resolution  was 
finally  adopted,  33  yeas  to  13  nays.  The 
necessity  for  some  limitation  of  debate  to 
expedite  action  on  these  annual  supply 
measures  caused  the  adoption  of  similar 
resolutions  at  most  of  the  succeeding 
sessions  of  Congress. 

In  March  1873  Senator  Wright  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  reading  in  part  that 
debate  shall  be  confined  to  and  be 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate,  and  so  forth,  and  that  the 
previous  question  may  be  demanded  by  a 
majority  vote  or  in  some  modified  form. 
On  a  vote  in  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
resolution  the  nays  were  30  and  the  yeas 
25. 

The  Chair  counted  a  quorvun  to  deter- 
mine whether  enough  Senators  were 
present  to  do  business. 

From  1873  to  1880  nine  other  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  confining  and 
limiting  debate  in  some  form.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1880,  in  the  second  session  of  the 
46th  Congress,  the  famous  Anthony  rule, 
which  was  first  adopted  on  December  7, 
1870,  was  made  a  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate  as  rule  vm.  In  explaining  the 
rule.  Senator  Anthony  said: 

That  rule  applies  only  to  the  unobjected 
cases  on  the  calendar,  so  as  to  relieve  the  cal- 
endar from  the  unobjected  cases.  There  are 
a  great  many  bills  that  no  Senator  objects 
to,  but  they  are  kept  back  in  their  order  by 
disputed  cases.  If  we  once  relieve  the  calen- 
dar of  unobjected  cases,  we  can  go  through 
with  it  in  order  without  any  limitation  of 
debate.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
rule.  It  has  been  applied  in  several  sessions 
and  has  been  found  to  work  well  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  Senate. 

On  February  16,  1881,  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Anthony  rule  was  introduced. 
This  proposed  to  require  the  objection  of 
at  least  five  Senators  to  pass  over  a  bill 
on  the  calendar.  The  resolution  was  ob- 
jected to  as  a  form  of  "previous  ques- 
tion," and  defeated.  Senator  Edmunds  in 
opposing  the  resolution  said : 

I  would  rather  that  not  a  single  bill  shall 
pass  between  now  and  the  4th  day  of  March 
than  to  Introduce  into  this  body  (which  is 
the  only  one  where  there  is  free  debate  and 
the  only  one  which  can  under  its  rules  dis- 
cuss freely  measures  of  importance  or  other- 
wise) a  provision  which  does  in  effect  operate 
to  carry  a  bill  either  to  defeat  or  success  with 
only  a  5  or  15  minutes'  debate  and  one  or 
two  Senators  on  a  side  speaking.  I  think  It 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  public  in- 
terest, in  the  long  run  and  in  the  short  run, 
that  every  bill  on  your  calendar  should  fall 
than  that  any  Senator  should  be  cut  off  from 
the  right  of  expressing  his  opinion  and  the 
grounds  of  it  upon  every  measure  that  is  to 
be  voted  upon  here  •   •   •. 

The  Senate  agreed  for  remainder  of 
session  to  limit  debate  to  15  minutes  on 
a  motion  to  consider  a  bill  or  resolution, 
no  Senator  to  speak  more  than  once  or 
for  longer  than  5  minutes — February  12, 
1881. 

On  February  27,  1882,  the  Anthony 
rule  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  so  that 
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if  the  majority  decided  to  take  up  a 
bill  on  the  calendar  after  objection  was 
made,  that  then  the  ordinary  rules  of 
debate  without  limitation  would  apply. 
The  Anthony  rule  could  only  work  when 
there  was  no  objection  whatever  to  any 
bill  under  consideration.  When  the  reg- 
ular morning  hour  was  not  found  sufB- 
cient  for  the  consideration  of  all  unob- 
jected cases  on  the  calendar,  special 
times  were  often  set  aside  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  calendar  under  the  An- 
thony rule. 

On  March  15,  1882,  a  rule  was  consid- 
ered whereby  "a  vote  to  lay  on  the  table 
a  proposed  amendment  shall  not  carry 
with  it  the  pending  measure."  In  refer- 
ence to  this  rule  Senator  Hoar,  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican,  said: 

Under  the  present  rule  It  Is  In  the  power 
of  a  single  Member  of  the  Senate  to  compel 
practically  the  Senate  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tion whether  It  wants  to  or  not  and  whether 
it  be  germane  to  the  pending  measure  or 
not.  •  •  •  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
rules  simply  permits,  after  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  who  of  course  has  the  privilege, 
in  the  first  place,  has  made  his  sp)eech,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  if  it  sees  fit  to  dissever 
that  amendment  from  the  pending  measure 
and  to  require  it  to  be  brought  up  separately 
at  some  other  time  or  not  at  all. 

This  proposed  rule  is  now  rule  XVII, 
of  the  present  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

On  December  10,  1883,  Senator  Frye, 
of  Maine,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  a  general  revision  of 
the  Senate  rules.  This  revision  included 
a  provision  for  the  "previous  question." 
Amendments  in  the  Senate  struck  this 
provision  out. 

On  January  11,  1884,  the  present  Sen- 
ate rules  were  revised  and  adopted. 

On  March  19,  1884,  two  resolutions  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Harris  were  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  be  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows: 


limiting   debate   in   various   ways — ^Au- 
gust 1890. 

On  December  29, 1890,  Senator  Aldrich 
Introduced  a  cloture  resolution  in  con- 
nection with  Lodge's  "force  bill,"  which 
was  being  filibustered  against.  The  res- 
olution read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

When  any  bill,  resolution,  or  other  ques- 
tion shall  have  been  under  consideration 
for  a  considerable  time,  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  any  Senator  tu  demand  that  debate 
thereon  be  closed.  On  such  demand  no  de- 
bate shall  be  in  order,  and  pending  such 
demand  no  other  motion,  except  one  motion 
to    adjourn,    shall    be    made  •   •   ♦, 


(1)  Tliat  the  eighth  rule  of  the  Senate 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto:  "All  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  shall  be  determined 
without  debate." 

(2)  That  the  10th  rule  of  the  Senate  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto:  "All  motions  to 
change  such  order  or  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
BlderaUon  of  other  business  shall  be  decided 
without  debate." 

Prom  this  time  until  1890  there  were 
15  different  resolutions  introduced  to 
amend  the  Senate  rules  as  to  limitations 
of  debate,  all  of  which  failed  of  adoption. 

The  Senate  agreed  (March  17)  to 
amend  rule  7  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

The  Presiding  ofBcer  may  at  any  time  lay, 
and  It  shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  for  a 
Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  any  question  pending  at  that  time 
shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose.  Any  mo- 
tion so  made  shaU  be  determined  without 
debate. 

Senate  agreed  to  strike  out  the  words, 
"without  debate,"  from  that  part  of  rule 
13  which  provided  that — 

Every  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote.  (June  21,  1886). 

Senators  Hoar.  Blair,  Edmunds,  and 
Quay  submitted  various  resolutions  for 


There  were  Ave  test  votes  on  the 
cloture  proposal  which  "commanded 
various  majorities,  but  in  the  end  it 
could  not  be  carried  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  a  filibuster  against  it  which 
merged  into  a  filibuster  on  the  force 
bill.' " 

Senators  Piatt,  Hoar.  Hill,  and  Gal- 
linger  Introduced  resolutions  for  cloture 
by  majority  action  during  a  filibuster 
against  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase 
law,  which  evoked  extended  discussion. 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  urged  a 
study  of  Senate  rules  with  a  view  to  their 
revision  and  the  careful  limitation  of 
debate. 

The  Chair  ruled  on  March  3,  1897,  that 
quorum  calls  could  not  be  ordered  unless 
business  had  intervened. 

The  Senate  agreed  on  April  8  to  amend 
rule  19  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of 
clause  2  thereof  the  following: 

No  Senator  in  debate  shall  directly  or  in- 
directly by  any  form  of  words  Impute  to  an- 
other Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any  con- 
duct or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming  a 
Senator. 

No  Senator  in  debate  shall  refer  offensively 
to  any  State  of  the  Union. 

Three  important  interpretations  of  the 
rules  were  adopted  in  the  course  of  the 
filibuster  against  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency  bill:  First,  the  Chair  might 
count  a  quorum,  if  one  were  physically 
present,  even  on  a  vote,  whether  or  not 
Senators  answered  to  their  names;  sec- 
ond, mere  debate  would  not  be  consid- 
ered business,  and  therefore  more  than 
debate  must  take  place  between  quorum 
calls;  third.  Senators  could  by  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  be  restrained  from 
speaking  on  the  same  subject  more  than 
twice  in  the  same  day. 

On  AprU  6,  1911,  Senator  Root,  of  New 
York,  submitted  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  suggest  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  rules  whereby 
the  Senate  could  obtain  more  effective 
control  over  its  procedure.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  resolution. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  proposed  a 
rule  of  relevancy. 

The  Senate  decreed,  September  17, 
1914,  that  Senators  could  not  yield  for 
any  purpose,  even  for  a  question,  without 
unanimous  consent;  but  reversed  itself 
on  this  ruling  the  next  day,  Septem- 
ber 18. 

On  February  8,  1915,  Senator  Reed,  of 
Missouri,  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  Xxn  whereby  debate  on  the 
ship  purchase  bill,  "S.  6845  shall  cease, 
and  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote 
thereon."  The  resolution  did  not  pass  in 
this  session. 
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Prom  December  1915,  to  September  8. 
1916,  the  first  or  "long"  session  of  the 
64th  Congress,  there  were  five  resolu- 
tions Introduced  to  amend  rule  XXn. 
The  resolutions  acted  upon  were  Senate 
Resolution  131  and  Senate  Resolution 
149.  On  May  16,  1916,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  out  favorably — Senate 
Resolution  195— as  a  substitute  for  Sen- 
ate Resolution  131  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 149,  which  had  been  referred  to  it. 
and  submitted  a  report.  No.  447.  The 
resolution  was  debated  but  did  not  come 
to  a  vote. 

In  1916  and  1920  the  Democratic  na- 
tional platforms  for  both  years  included 
a  statement  that: 

We  favor  such  alteration  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  will  permit  the  prompt  transaction  of  the 
Nation's  legislative  business. 

On  March  4.  1917,  President  Wilson 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  armed  ship  bill,  defeated  by  filibus- 
tering. The  President  said  in  part: 

The  Senate  has  no  rules  by  which  debate 
can  be  limited  or  brought  to  an  end.  no  rules 
by  which  debating  motions  of  any  kind  can 
be  prevented.  •  •  •  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  legislative  body  In 
the  world  which  cannot  act  when  its  ma- 
jority Is  ready  for  action.  •  •  •  The  only 
remedy  is  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  altered  that  it  can  act.  •   •   • 

On  March  5,  1917,  the  Senate  was 
called  in  extraordinary  session  by  the 
President  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
armed  ship  bill  in  the  64th  Congress. 

On  March  7,  1917,  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  introduced  a  cloture  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Resolution  5 — authorizing 
a  committee  to  draft  a  substitute  for  rule 
xxn,  limiting  debate.  Senator  Martin 
also  introduced  a  resolution  amending 
rule  xxn  similar  to  S.  195,  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
the  64th  Congress.  The  Martin  resolu- 
tion was  debated  at  length  and  adopted 
March  8,  1917.  76  yeas,  3  nays,  as  the 
current  amendment  to  rule  XXn. 

On  May  4,  1918,  Senator  Underwood 
introduced  a  resolution — Senate  Resolu- 
tion 235 — further  amending  rule  XXn, 
reestablishing  the  use  of  the  "previous 
question"  and  limiting  debate  during  the 
war  period. 

On  May  31.  1918.  the  Committee  on 
Rules  favorably  reported  out — Senate 
Resolution  235 — with  a  report  No.  472. 

June  3,  1918,  the  Senate  debated  the 
resolution  and  Senator  Borah  offered  an 
amendment. 

June  11,  1918,  the  Senate  further  de- 
bated the  resolution  and  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  reached  to  vote 
on  the  measure. 

June  12,  1918,  the  resolution  was  fur- 
ther amended,  by  Senator  Ciunmins. 

June  13,  1918,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
resolution,  nays  41;  and  yeas,  34. 

From  March  4,  1921,  to  March  4,  1923, 
during  the  67th  Congress,  five  resolutions 
were  introduced  to  limit  debate  in  some 
form.  These  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

On  November  29,  1922,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  famous  filibuster  against 
the  Dyer  antilynchlng  bill,  a  point  of 
order  was  raised  by  the  Republican  floor 
leader  against  the  methods  of  delay  em- 
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ployed  by  the  obstructionists  which,  bad 
the  Chair  sustained  It.  would  have  es- 
tablished a  slspalflcant  precedent  in  the 
Senate  as  It  did  in  th«  Hoiise.  The  Inci- 
dent occurred  as  follows: 

Immediately  upon  the  ccmvenlng  of  the 
Senate,  the  leader  of  the  filibuster  made 
a  motion  to  adjourn.  Mr.  Curtis  made 
the  point  of  order  tlnit  under  rule  HI 
no  motion  was  in  order  until  the  journal 
had  been  read.  He  alap  made  the  addi- 
tional point  of  order  t^at  the  motion  to 
adjourn  was  dllaton^.  To  sustain  his 
point,  Mr.  Curtis  saJdl: 

I  know  we  h«ye  no  rul^  of  the  Senate  with 
reference  to  dilatory  motion*.  We  are  a  leg- 
islative body,  and  we  afe  here  to  do  biiai- 
ness  and  not  to  retard  bjuslneM.  It  U  a  well- 
stated  principle  that  In  lany  legislative  body 
where  the  rules  do  not  kovtr  questions  that 
may  arise  general  parllajnentary  rules  must 
apply. 

The  same  question  wa4  raised  In  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  whe»  they  had  no  rule 
on  the  question  of  dilatory  motions.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Reed.-SpeakM  Reed  heldthat,  notwlthstend- 
ing  tteera  vaa  no  rule  ot  the  House  upon 
the  question,  general  pajrllamentary  law  ap- 
plied and  he  sustained  t^ie  point  of  order. 

The  Vice  President  sustained  Mr. 
Curtis"  first  point  of  order  in  regard  to 
rule  m  but  did  not  Inile  on  the  point 
that  the  motion  was  dilatory. 

Senate  Republican^  voted  32  to  1  In 
party  conference  on  May  25  for  majority 
cloture  on  revenue  fend  appropriation 
bills.  1 

On  March  4,  1925,  the  Vice  President, 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  delivered  his  inaugu- 
ral address  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he 
recommended  that  Rebate  be  further 
limited  in  the  Senate 

On  March  5,  1925 
introduced  the  folio 
tion — Senate   Resolul 
the  Vice  President's 

further  limitation  of  idebate,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Com^nittee  on  Rules 

Resolved.  That  the  n^lea  of  the  Senate  be 


nator  Underwood 

g  cloture  resolu- 

on    3 — embodying 

ommendatlon  on 


amended  by  adding  tl 
rule  adopted  by  the 
tlon  of  debate  cm   Mi 
lowing; 

1.  There  shall  be  a  m( 
question  which,  being 
of  Senators  voting.  If 
shall  have  the  effect  to 
bring  the  Senate  to  a 
Immediate  question  or] 
it  has  been  asked  and 
question  may  be  askedj 
single  motion,  a  series 
under  the  mles,  or  an 
ments.  or  may  be  madj 
thorlzed  motions  or  am( 
the  bill  to  its  passage 
be  in  order,  jjendlng  th( 
previous  question  shall 
its  passage,  for  the  prei 


re  to, 
rate 
h   8, 


In  lieu  of  the 

for  the  Umlta- 

1917.   the   fol- 


tlon  for  the  previous 
dered  by  a  majority 
quonun  be  present, 
ut  off  all  debate  and 
Irect  vote  up)on  the 
questions  on  which 
rdered.  The  previous 
and  ordered  upon  a 
if  motions  allowable 
endment  or  amend- 
to  embrace  all  au- 
dments  and  Include 
r  rejection.  It  shaU 
motion  for,  or  after 
ave  been  ordered  on 
ding  officer  to  enter- 
on  to  commit,  with 


tain  and  submit  a  mot 
or  without  instructlonsi  to  a  standing  or  se- 
lect conunlttee.  J 

2.  All  motions  for  the  previous  question 
shall,  before  being  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
be  seconded  by  a  majqrlty  by  tellers  If  de- 
manded. 

3.  When  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  seoonded  it  shall  be  In  order, 
before  final  vote  Is  tal^en  thereon,  for  each 
Senator  to  debate  the  proposition  to  be  voted 
for  one  hour.  I 

Other  resolutions  'introduced  in  the 
first  session  of  the  6>th  Congress  limit- 
ing debate  were:  Seriate  Resolutions  25, 


225,  217,  59,  77,  and  76,  whl<di  were  also 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas  said: 
No  change  In  the  written  rule*  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  necessary  to  prevent  Irrelevant  debate. 
Parliamentary  procedure  everywhere  con- 
templates that  a  speaker  shall  limit  hU  re- 
marks to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
The  dlflttculty  grows  out  of  the  failure  at  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  enforce  this 
rule. 

Senator  Jones,  Washington,  proposed 
a  threefold  plan  of  reform :  First,  extend 
the  existing  rule  which  forbids  amend- 
ments not  germane  to  appropriation  bills 
to  general  legislation;  second,  compel 
Senators  to  confine  their  remarks  to  the 
subject  under  consideration  unless  per- 
mitted by  unanimous  consent  to  do  oth- 
erwise; third,  limit  debate  on  measures 
other  than  revenue  or  appropriation  bills 
after  they  have  been  under  consideration 
10  days  and  It  has  been  impossible  to 
reach  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
for  their  disposal. 

Senators  Fess  and  Jones  introduced 
resolutions  for  a  rule  of  relevancy.  Sena- 
tor Underwood,  Alabama,  offered  a  reso- 
lution to  limit  debate  by  majority  vote 
on  appropriation  and  revenue  bills. 

Adoption  of  the  20th  amendment,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1933.  by  doing  away  with  short 
sessions,  would  eliminate  fihbusters,  so 
Senator  Norris  believed.  But  subsequent 
events  demonstrated  that  filibustering 
minorities  are  still  able  to  delay  urgent 
legislation.  The  final  sessions  of  the  73d 
and  74th  Congresses,  the  first  two  to 
fimction  under  the  amendment,  ended  In 
filibusters. 

The  Chair  ruled  that  a  quorum  call  is 
the  transaction  of  business  and  that  Sen- 
ators who  yield  for  that  purpose  lose  the 
floor.  Under  this  ruling,  a  speaker  yield- 
ing twice  for  quorum  calls,  if  they  are  in 
order,  while  the  same  question  is  before 
the  Senate  is  unable  to  regain  the  floor 
on  that  question  during  the  same  legisla- 
tive day. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1939 — Pub- 
lic Law  19,  76th  Congress,  first  session — 
limited  debate  to  10  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  for  and  against, 
upon  a  resolution  to  disapprove  a  Presi- 
dential reorganization  proposal. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1945 — Pub- 
lic Law  263.  79th  Congress,  first  session — 
contained  the  same  "antlfilibuster  rule" 
as  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  This 
rule  reads : 

Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  fxir- 
ther  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

The  Republican  steering  committee 
delegated  Senator  Saltonstall  to  prepare 
an  amendment  to  rule  XXn  "so  that  the 
various  dilatory  methods  of  preventing 
its  application  can  be  eliminated"  (May 
21,1946). 

Senator  Knowland  proposed  Senate 
Resolution  312,  a  new  standing  rule  pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  or  consideration  of 
any  amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution 
which  is  not  germane  or  relevant  to  the 


subject  matter  thereof.  Referred  to  Rules 
Committee  July  25,  1946. 

Senator  Moses  urged  thorough  study 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  "to  the  end  of 
completely  revising  them."  He  also  sub- 
mitted a  resolution — Senate  Resolution 
314 — directing  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Senate  to  "prepare  a  complete  and 
annotated  digest"  of  its  precedents — July 
25,  1946.  Referred  to  Rules  Committee. 
The  precedents  and  practices  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  recently  been  compiled  by  the 
Parliamentarians  of  the  Senate  and  pub- 
lished. See  "Senate  Procedure,"  by 
Charles  L.  Watkins  and  Floyd  M.  Rid- 
dick,  1958. 

Senators  Saltonstall,  Knowland,  Morse, 
and  Pepper  introduced  resolutions  to 
amend  rule  XXn  so  as  to  make  cloture 
apply  to  any  measure  or  motion  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  voting  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate.  Rules  Committee  on  April 
3,  1947,  reported  a  resolution— Senate 
Resolution  25 — amending  rule  XXII  by 
making  cloture  apply  to  "any  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate  or  the  unfinished  business," 
but  making  no  change  in  the  current  vot- 
ing requirements  of  rule  XXU  or  in  the 
limitation  of  debate  after  cloture  is  in- 
voked. 

Senator  Pepper,  of  Florida,  revived  the 
suggestion  that  the  Senate  adopt  a  new 
rule  making  irrelevant  debate  out  of 
order.  He  also  proposed  to  limit  debate 
on  a  motion  to  make  any  subject  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  such  a  motion  privileged,  and  have 
it  decided  by  majority  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land) suggested  that  majority  cloture  be 
adopted  only  for  the  closing  day  or  days 
of  a  session  and  that  two-thirds  cloture 
be  required  at  other  times. 

On  July  28,  Senator  Tobey  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  270  which  stated: 

During  the  present  special  session  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
conservation  of  time,  no  Senator  shall  speak 
more  than  once,  on  any  subject,  and  no  more 
than  30  minutes  thereon. 

No  action. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  President  pro 
tempore,  in  sustaining  point  of  order 
against  petition  to  close  debate  on  mo- 
tion to  consider  the  antipoll  tax  bill,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that — 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Senate  has  no 
effective  cloture  rule  at  all  •  •  •  a  small  but 
determined  minority  can  always  prevent  clo- 


ture, iinder  the  existing  rules  •  •  •  a  very 
few  Senators  have  it  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent Senate  action  on  anything  •  •  •  the 
existing  Senate  rules  regarding  cloture  do 
not  provide  conclusive  cloture.  They  still 
leave  the  Senate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  at  the 
mercy  of  unlimited  debate  ad  infinitum. 
(August  2,  1948). 

The  Republican  conference  appointed 
committee  of  10  Senators  to  consider  and 
recommend  revision  of  existing  cloture 
rule — August  1948.  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee were:  Senators  Brooks,  chairman. 
Wherry,  Hickenlooper,  Knowland,  Lodge, 
Jenner,  Brlcker,  Ives,  Ferguson,  Salton- 
staU. 

During  the  81st  Congress  eight  re- 
solutions were  introduced  to  amend  the 
cloture  rule:  five  in  the  first  session  and 
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three  In  the  second  session.  Nineteen 
Senators  joined  in  sponsoring  these  res- 
olutions: Senators  Myers,  Morse,  Sal- 
tonstall, Knowland,  Ferguson,  Ives, 
Hayden,  Wherry,  Pepper,  Humphrey, 
Lehman,  Murray,  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Magnuson,  McMahon,  Kilgore,  Neely, 
Douglas,  and  Benton.  The  resolutions 
were:  Senate  Resolutions  11,  12,  13,  15, 
19.  283,  322,  336.  All  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  held  public  hearings  on  the  first 
five  resolutions  on  January  24,  25,  26,  28, 
31,  and  February  1,  1949.  After  a  move 
to  discharge  the  committee,  it  reported 
— Report  No.  69 — without  amendment 
the  Hayden-Wherry  resolution — Sen- 
ate Resolution  15 — on  February  17.  A 
motion  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  15 
was  considered  in  the  Senate  at  inter- 
vals from  February  28  to  March  17,  1949, 
when  it  was  amended  and  agreed  to. 
On  March  10  a  motion  was  presented  to 
close  debate  on  the  motion  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  15.  Mr.  Russell  made 
a  point  of  order  against  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  was  overruled  by  the  Chair. 
On  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  not 
sustained  on  March  11  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  46. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  81st 
Congress  three  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced to  liberalize  the  cloture  rule 
adopted  in  1949.  They  were  Senate  Res- 
olution 283,  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  on  May 
22,  1950;  Senate  Resolution  322,  by  Mr. 
Morse  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  on  August  2, 
1950;  and  Senate  Resolution  336,  by 
Mr.  Lehman  and  nine  others,  on  August 
24,  1950.  All  these  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  took  no  action 
upon  them. 

On  May  5,  1950,  Senator  Lucas  moved 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
FEPC  bill — S.  1728.  On  May  19  a  motion 
to  close  debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  FEPC  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
52  yeas  to  32  nays.  Under  the  1949  clo- 
ture rule  It  would  have  required  the  votes 
of  64  Senators — two-thirds  of  those  duly 
elected  and  sworn — to  close  debate.  This 
was  the  first  test  of  the  cloture  rule  as 
amended  in  1949.  Republicans  voted  33 
for  cloture,  six  against.  Democrats  voted 
19  for  cloture,  26  against.  Twelve  Sen- 
ators were  absent  of  whom  nine  were 
Democrats  and  three  were  Republicans. 
One  of  the  absentees — Senator  Withers, 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky — was  formally 
announced  as  opposing  application  of 
cloture.  For  discussion  of  the  failure  of 
the  new  cloture  rule  on  its  first  try,  see 
Congressional  Record,  May  19,  1950, 
pages  7300  to  7307. 

On  July  12,  1950,  a  second  attempt  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  permit 
consideration  of  the  FEPC  bill — S. 
1728 — was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  55  to  33, 
nine  votes  short  of  the  required  nimiber. 
For  further  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  1949  cloture  rule,  see  Con- 
gressional Record,  July  12,  1950,  pages 
9976  to  9985. 

During  the  82d  Congress  four  resolu- 
tions to  amend  the  Senate  cloture  rule 
were  introduced: 

Senate  Resolution  41,  by  Mr.  Morse 
and  Mr.  Httmfhret,  proTldlng  for  simple 
majority  cloture; 


Senate  Resolution  52,  by  Mr.  Ives  and 
Mr.  Lodge,  providing  for  constitutional 
majority — 49 — cloture ; 

Senate  Resolution  105,  by  Mr.  Lehman 
and  10  others,  providing  for  simple  two- 
thirds  cloture  after  a  wsiiting  period  of 
48  hours  or,  alternatively,  for  simple  ma- 
jority cloture  after  15  days  of  debate; 
and 

Senate  Resolution  203,  by  Mr.  Wherry, 
providing  for  cloture  by  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  held  hearings  on  them  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  3,  9,  and  23,  1951.  On  March  6, 
1952,  the  committee  reported  favorably 
on  Senate  Resolution  203,  with  an 
amendment  lengthening  the  time  limit 
between  the  filing  of  a  cloture  motion 
and  the  vote  thereon  from  1  to  5  inter- 
vening calendar  days — Senate  Report 
1256,  82d  Congress,  second  session. 

Senate  Resolution  203,  If  adopted, 
would  restore  the  voting  requirement  for 
cloture  which  was  In  effect  from  1917  to 
1949;  that  Is,  two-thirds  of  those  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 
Senate  Resolution  203  leaves  subsection  3 
of  the  present  rule  XXn  unaltered,  which 
means  that  debate  would  remain  unlim- 
ited on  proposals  to  change  any  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Dissenting  views  were  filed  by  Mr. 
Lodge  who  felt  that  Senate  Resolution 
203  "will  make  no  practical  difference 
insofar  as  the  prevention  of  future  fili- 
busters is  concerned";  by  Mr.  Hendrick- 
son  who  urged  adoption  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority cloture  rule;  and  by  Mr.  Benton 
who  favored  Senate  Resolution  105.  No 
further  action  was  taken  on  the  subject 
during  1952. 

During  the  83d  Congress,  1953  and 
1954,  four  resolutions  to  amend  the  Sen- 
ate cloture  rule  were  introduced: 

Senate  Resolution  20,  by  Mr.  Jenner, 
providing  for  cloture  by  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting ; 

Senate  Resolution  31,  by  Mr.  Ives,  pro- 
viding for  cloture  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate's  authorized  membership;  a  12- 
day  interval — exclusive  of  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays — between  the  filing  of  a 
cloture  petition  and  the  vote  thereon; 
and  deleting  subsection  3  of  rule  XXn 
and  all  references  to  it  in  subsection  2; 

Senate  Resolution  63,  by  Mr.  Lehman 
and  seven  others,  repealing  subsection  3 
of  rule  XXn  and  providing  two  methods 
of  cloture :  by  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
after  1  intervening  day  following  filing 
of  the  petition,  or,  if  this  failed,  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting  following  an 
Interval  of  14  days;  and 

Senate  Resolution  291,  by  Mr.  Morse, 
providing  for  cloture  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  and  repealing  subsection  3 
of  rule  XXII. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which,  after  consideration,  favorably  re- 
ported Senate  Resolution  20  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment — Senate  Re- 
port 268.  The  resolution  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken.  Senate  Resolution  291  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table,  July  22,  1954. 
Individuals  views  were  filed  by  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Hennlngs — Senate  Report  268. 


Floor  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
20  was  objected  to  on  four  calendar  calls 
during  the  first  session  and  on  six  calen- 
dar calls  during  the  second  session  of  the 
83d  Congress. 

The  major  event  of  the  83d  Congress 
as  regards  efforts  to  limit  debate  in  the 
Senate  was  the  Anderson  motion.  At  the 
opening  of  the  83d  Congress  advocates 
of  majority  rule  in  the  Senate  chal- 
lenged the  conception  of  the  Senate  as  a 
continuing  body.  They  based  their  strat- 
egy on  the  contention  of  Senator  Walsh 
in  1917  that  each  new  Congress  brings 
with  It  a  new  Senate,  entitled  to  consider 
and  adopt  its  own  rules.  They  proposed 
to  move  for  consideration  of  new  rules 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  and,  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  motion  to  propo.se 
that  all  the  old  rules  be  adopted  with  the 
exception  of  rule  XXn.  Rule  XXU  was 
to  be  changed  to  allow  a  majority  of  all 
Senators — 49 — to  limit  debate  after  14 
days  of  discussion. 

Accordingly,  on  January  3,  1953,  Sen- 
ator Anderson,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
18  other  Senators,  moved  that  the  Sen- 
ate immediately  consider  the  adoption 
of  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. Senator  Taft  then  moved  that  the 
Anderson  motion  be  tabled.  In  the  en- 
suing debate  the  Anderson  motion  was 
supported  by  Senators  Douglas.  Hum- 
phrey. Lehman,  Ives,  Hendrickson, 
Neely,  Morse,   and  Murray. 

Senator  Douglas  told  the  Senate  that 
the  Anderson  proposal  was  the  only 
method  with  any  hope  of  success. 

He  said: 

The  1949  rule  ties  our  hands  once  the 
Senate  is  fully  organized.  •  •  •  Por  under  it 
any  later  proposal  to  alt-r  the  rules  can  be 
filibustered  and  never  permitted  to  come  to  a 
vote.  •  •  •  Therefore,  if  it  be  permanently 
decided  that  the  rules  of  the  preceding  Sen- 
ate apply  automatically  as  the  new  Senate 
organizes,  we  may  as  well  say  farewell  to  any 
chance  either  for  clvU  rights  legislation  or 
needed  changes  in  Senate  procedure  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Jan.  7,  1953,  p.  203). 

Opponents  of  the  Anderson  motion 
centered  principally  on  the  argument 
that  the  Senate  Is  a  "continuing  body," 
boimd  by  the  rules  of  earlier  Senates. 
They  said  that  this  thesis  was  proved  be- 
cause— 

First.  Only  one-third  of  the  Senate  is 
elected  every  2  years. 

Second.  The  Constitution  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  new  rules  every 
2  years. 

Third.  If  the  Senate  had  had  the 
power  to  swlopt  new  rules,  it  had  lost  that 
pwwer  through  disuse. 

Fourth.  The  Supreme  Court,  they  said 
had  decided  that  the  Senate  was  a  "con- 
tinuing body." 

Debate  against  the  rules  change  was 
led  by  Senator  Taft  who  announced  that 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  had 
voted  to  oppose  it  In  caucus;  and  by  Sen- 
ators Russell,  Saltonstall,  Stennis,  Fer- 
guson, Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Butler  of 
Maryland,  Maybank,  and  Knowland. 

The  Anderson  motion  was  finally 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  21  to  70,  taken  on 
January  7,  1953.  Taft  was  opposed  by 
15  Democrats,  five  Republicans,  and  one 
Independent.  He  was  supported  by  41 
Republicans  and  29  Democrats.  One  ad- 
ditional Democrat   was   paired  against 
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the  Taft  motion;  and  one  additional  Re- 
publican was  paired  f  tr  it. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  1955  and 
195«.  only  one  resolution  to  amend  the 
cloture  rule  was  presented  to  the  Senate. 
This  was  Senate  Resolution  108,  by  Mr. 
Lehman,  on  June  14,  1955.  On  that  day 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  and  on  June 
29  to  the  Subcommfttee  on  Rules.  No 
further  action  was  taken  on  the  Lehman 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  108  pro- 
vided first,  for  cloture  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  voting  "on  the  following 
calendar  day  but  one?'  after  the  presen- 
tation of  a  petition  to  close  debate;  and. 
second,  for  cloture  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  "on  the  14th  calendar  day  there- 
after." 

At  the  opening  of  the  85th  Congress, 
on  January  3,  1957,  Senator  Anderson 
moved  to  consider  the  adoption  of  new 
rules.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Johnson 
Immediately  moved  to  table  the  Ander- 
son motion.  On  January  4  the  Anderson 
motion  was  tabled  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
55  to  38- Curing  th^  debate  preceding 
this  vote.  Vice  President  Nixon  said  he 
believed  the  Senate!  could  adopt  new 
rules  "under  whatever  procedures  the 
majority  of  the  Seriate  approves."  He 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  current  Sen- 
ate could  not  be  bouhd  by  any  previous 
rule  "which  denies  ^he  membership  of 
the  Senate  the  poweil  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  riake  its  own  rules." 
Nixon  said  he  regaiided  as  unconstitu- 
tional the  section  of  I  rule  XXII  banning 
any  limitation  of  debate  on  proposals 
to  change  the  rules,  jbut  added  that  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
nole  could  be  decide<^  only  by  the  Senate 
Itself. 

At  the  opening  of  I  the  86th  Congress, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Johnson  offered 


a  resolution  <S.  Res. 
rule  XXII  which  wi 
ary  12,  after  4 
72-to-22  rollcall  v( 
tion  5  amended  rul< 
able  two- thirds  of 


i )  to  amend  Senate 

adopted  on  Janu- 

rs   of   debate,  by   a 

Senate   Resolu- 

XXII  so  as  to  en- 

le  Senators  present 


and  voting  to  shut  off  debate  on  any 
matter,  including  |)roposals  for  niles 
changes.  It  also  artiended  Senate  rule 
32  by  adding  this  laniuage: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  vd  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changol  as  provided  In  these 
nUes.  1 

At  the  opening  o|  the  87th  Congress 
two  resolutions  to  amend  rule  XXII  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate:  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4.  by  Senator  CtiNTON  P.  Anderson, 
to  allow  curtailmenU  of  debate  by  three- 
fifths — instead  of  tlwo-thirds — of  those 
present  and  voting;  land  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 5,  by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Kuchel,  providing  flor  majority  cloture. 
At  the  outset  of  the  Idebate  on  these  res- 
olutions. Vice  Presid^t  Nixon  reafOrmed 
his  1957  "advisory  opinion"  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  new  rUles  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Congress  could  not  be  Inhibited 
by  the  two-thirds  requirement  of  rule 
xxn  regarding  cloture.  After  7  days  of 
debate  on  a  Mansfield  motion  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  4,  Senators  Mansfield 
and  DiEKSD*  move*  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Committte  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


minlstraticn;  their  motion  was  adopted 
on  January  11,  1961,  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  50  to  46.  Eight  other  resolutions  to 
change  Senate  rules  were  also  referred  by 
voice  vote  to  the  ctHnmlttee,  including 
proposals  for  a  rule  of  germaneness  and 
the  previous  question.  On  September  5, 
1961,  the  committee  reported  Senate  Res- 
solution  4  without  recommendation  and 
on  September  16  Senator  Manstoxd 
moved  to  take  it  up.  On  September  19, 
after  2  days  of  debate,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  impose  cloture  mi  debate  of 
Mahsfuld's  motion  by  a  37  to  43  rollcall 
vote.  Then  Senator  Mansfield  moved  to 
table  the  original  motion  and  this  car- 
ried, 46  to  35. 

Two  proposals  to  liberalize  rule  XXII 
were  made  at  the  opening  of  the  88th 
Congress:  Senator  Anderson's  for  three- 
fifths  cloture;  that  of  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Kuchel  for  constitutional  ma- 
jority— 51 — cloture.  On  January  15  Sen- 
ator Anderson  moved  to  take  up  his  reso- 
lution— Senate  Resolution  9 — to  permit 
three-fifths  of  those  present  and  voting 
to  invoke  cloture.  Paced  by  a  southern 
fUibuster  against  Senator  Anderson's 
motion,  a  bipartisan  group  of  liberal 
Senators  sought  to  close  debate  by  ma- 
jority vote  under  a  motion  which  in  effect 
held  that  a  filibuster  was  unconstitu- 
tional when  it  blocked  attempts  to 
change  the  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress.  On  January  31  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  42,  tabled  this  ap- 
proach. On  February  5  Senator  Mans- 
field filed  a  cloture  petition,  moving  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  9.  On  February  6  he 
moved  to  table  the  pending  question,  but 
the  Senate  rejected  his  motion  by  a  92- 
to-5  rollcall  vote.  Southerners  said  they 
opposed  tabling  because  it  ended  debate 
more  swiftly  than  cloture.  On  February  7, 
on  a  rollcall  vote,  the  Senate  rejected,  54 
to  42.  Senator  Mansfield's  cloture  mo- 
tion. The  vote  was  10  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority  needed  for  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
prolong  this  debate,  but  I  thought  this 
long  history  might  prove  helpful,  because 
I  feel  it  is  important  for  consideration 
at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  11.  For 
some  reason,  his  name  was  omitted  from 
the  list  of  cosponsors  that  appeared  last 

week.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  cite  some  history  illustrating  the 
futility  of  recent  attempts  in  the  Senate 
to  modify  rule  xxn  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  existing  niles. 
Experience  over  the  past  two  decades 
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makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  there  Is  no 
escape  hatch  once  the  Senate  binds  itself 
to  rule  xxn  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress.  After  rule  XXU  is  acquiesced 
in  by  a  new  Congress,  it  becomes  self- 
perpetuating  until  the  next  Congress  is 
elected,  since  it  has  proven  impossible 
to  obtain  the  required  two-thirds  vote 
to  close  debate  on  any  proposal  to  change 
the  rule.  This  means  that  modification 
of  the  rule  will  either  be  won  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress,  when  the 
majority  can  make  the  decision,  or  it  will 
not  be  won  at  all. 

Our  recent  legislative  history  estab- 
lishes this  proposition  too  clearly  for 
argument : 

In  the  82d  Congress,  a  change  in  rule 
XXU.  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Rules 
Cwnmittee,  but  threat  of  a  filibuster  kept 
the  issue  from  the  floor. 

In  the  83d  Congress,  also,  a  resolution 
to  change  rule  XXlX  was  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  committee,  but  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  on  it. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  one  resolution  to 
chsmge  rule  XXn  was  introduced,  but 
was  not  reported  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reported  a  resolution  to  provide 
for  majority  rule  after  full  and  fair  de- 
bate. The  resolution  did  not  reach  the 
floor. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  nine  resolutions 
to  change  rule  XXU  were  referred  to 
committee.  The  Rules  Committee  later 
reported  a  resolution  for  three- fifths  clo- 
ture without  recommendation.  A  fili- 
biister  prevented  action  and  the  matter 
died. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  a  cloture  motion 
was  rejected. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reported  a  resolution,  but  It  was 
not  called  up  for  debate. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  cloture  under 
existing  rule  XXII  was  not  achieved. 

The  lesson  of  our  own  experience  re- 
quires us  to  act  now,  invoking  the  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution  itself,  which 
gives  the  majority  of  the  Senate  the  right, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, to  "determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings." If  we  fall  now,  another  time 
will  not  come  in  the  91st  Congress  when 
it  will  again  be  within  reach  of  the  ma- 
jority to  modify  the  filibuster  rule. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  tomorrow,  January 
14,  1969,  at  12  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  13  (legislative  day  of 
January  10),  1969: 

In  thi  Armt 

General  Theodore  William  Parker,  018369, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  general  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3962. 
In  trk  Entixonickntai,  Science  Services 

AOMINISTaATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by 
law,  the  following  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grades  Indicated  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  comvumders 
Donald  B.  Tlbbltt         Gerald   C     Saladin 
K.  William  Jeflers         Ray  E.  Mosee 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Leland  L.  Relnke         Carl  N.  Davis 
Henry  L.  Plttock  in    Joseph  W.   Dropp 
John  B.  Jones  III        Walter  F.  Porster  II 
Christian  Andreasen    Robert  C.  WestphaU 

To  be  lieutenants 
Albert  J.  Semtner,  Jr.Caroll  D.  North,  Jr. 

Thomas  E.  Oerlsh  Roger  T.  Olack 

Melvln  S.  Asato  William  W.  Spychalla 

Gary  L..  Boyack  Terry  E    Bryan 

Ernest  D.  Harden  Bruce  C.  Renneke 

Dlno  J.  FerralU  Donald  E.  Nortrup 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

Sebastian  A.  Sora  Steven  S.  Nakao 

David  McCall  Birchell  C.  Eversole, 
Gerben  Hoekstra  Jr. 

Frank  P.  Rossi  John  B.  Courtney 

Roger  P.  Anderson  Jolin  P.  DeLozler 

John  T.  Atwell  Larry  W.  Mordock 

Glenn  Tober  John  D.  Stachelhaus 

Norman  D.  Smith  Dennis  L.  Valdovlnos 
William  J.  Budd,  Jr.      Hugh  B.  Mllbum 
Lowell  J.  GenzUnger     Dennis  L.  Graves 

Mark  E.  Harbert  WUllam  G.  WUU 

Jimmy  A.  Lyons  James  M.  McClelland 

David  K.  Rea  John  C.  Veselenak 

David  N.  Daniel  Brent  H.  Traughber 

Yeager  A.  Bush  John  E.  Colt 

Roger  O.  Kraynlck  Gerald  W.  McGlll 

Steve  P.  Yoshlda  WilUam  B.  Knight,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Dowd  Charles  L.  Hardt 

John  D.  Uetz  WilUam  H.  Dvorachek, 
David  C.  Harrison  Jr. 

Brian  E.  Morgan  Roderick  S.  Patwell 

To    be  ensigns 

Glenn  M.  Garte  V.  Kenneth  Leonard, 
Melvyn  C.  Grunthal  Jr. 

Lawrence  C.  Hall  Daniel  R.  McKeel 

WilUam  D.  Neff  Kenneth  A.  Pier 

Douglas  A.  Danner  C.  Patrick  Hodgson 

Thomas  C.  Howell  in  Charles  G.  Adelseck, 
David  M.  Chambers         Jr. 

Richard  S.  Young  Allan  P.  Dlvis 

John  J.  Lenart  Jerry  A.  Miller 

Stephen  E.  Poster  Douglas  A.  Briggs 

Roland  W.  Garwood.  Paul  M.  Duernberger 

Jr.  Richard  M.  Mathls 
James  A.  Buschur 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

George  W.  Davis,  Brundidge,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  V.  B.  Huff,  retired. 

W.  Waite  McOordquodale,  Jackson,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  M.  M.  Gunn,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Lars  L.  Jolmson,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  In 
place  of  G.  S.  Schwamm,  deceased. 

ARIZONA 

Eva  C.  Morales,  Kearny,  Ariz.,  In  place  of 
C.  L.  Steveson,  resigned. 

Jerry  P.  Yazzle,  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  H.  L.  McDonald,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Eddie  Farrls,  Evening  Shade.  Ark.,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Dickerson,  deceased. 


CAUFOEMIA 

Davis  M.  Longmlre,  Jr.,  Brookdale,  Calif.. 
in  place  of  E.  J.  Nelson,  retired. 

Llewellyn  E.  Bumham,  Elslnore,  CallX.,  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Bumham,  retired. 

Richard  L.  Relter,  Redlands,  Calif..  In  place 
of  D.  J.  Stanton,  retired. 

Irene  H.  Mlchell,  Ryde.  CalU.,  In  place  of 

B.  M.  Calahan,  deceased. 

Ronald  D.  Hulsenga.  Tustin,  Calif..  In  place 
of  J.  J.  Parks,  Jr.,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Gloria  A.  Vlalpando,  Avondale,  C<rio.,  In 
place  of  V.  M.  Roe,  retired. 

Edna  M.  Tucker,  Praser,  Colo.,  in  place  of 
P.  E.  Conklln,  retired. 

Everette  L.  Lappart,  Holyoke,  Colo.,  In 
place  of  F.  B.  Flanagan,  retired. 

Mary  J.  Derby,  Kit  Carson,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Rhoades,  Jr.,  retired. 

Donald  H.  Overmeyer,  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colo.,  In  place  of  Clarence  Patterson,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Betty  Jane  Nltz,  Elk  City,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  C.  J.  Nltz,  resigned. 

Loran  L.  Balch,  Sagle,  Idaho,  in  place  of 
N.  A.  Sheffler,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Robert  E.  Carter,  Antloch,  111.,  In  place 
of  R.  I.  Kufalk,  retired. 

Harold  F.  Johnson,  Belvldere,  111.,  in  place 
of  P.  I.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Shirley  M.  Wolf,  Benson,  111.,  In  place  of 
Henrietta  Hinds,  retired. 

W.  Russell  Koch,  Bowen,  III.,  In  place  of 
L.  O.  Cain,  retired. 

George  W.  Cooper,  Bridgeport,  111.,  in  place 
of  G.  L.  Wall,  retired. 

Marie  C.  Watson,  Brighton,  111.,  In  place 
of  M.  H.  Stewart,  resigned. 

Dorothy  E.  Factly,  Burlington,  111.,  in  place 
of  B.  A.  Knief,  deceased. 

Altha  E.  Huth,  DeSoto.  111.,  in  place  of 
S.  A.  Morrison,  retired. 

Myrell  E.  Conn,  Elizabeth  town,  m.,  in 
place  of  W.  P.  Hall,  retired. 

Robert  D.  Yordy,  Flanagan.  HI..  In  place 
of  M.  D.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Jckhn  F.  Braasch.  Floesmoor.  HI..  In  place 
of  G.  E.  I>ean,  retired. 

Stauiley  N.  Klbler,  Gays,  HI.,  in  place  of  I. 

E.  Hortenstine,  retired. 

Roy  V.   Wlnget,  Golden,  111.,   In  place  of 

C.  W.  Beckett,  retired. 

Lloyd  W.  Whltworth,  Hamel,  111.,  In  place 
of  W.  W.   Stelnmann,  retired. 

Carl  W.  Johnson,  Magnolia,  111.,  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Defenbaugh,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Yunker,  Mokena,  III.,  in  place 
of  M.  M.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Robert  K.  Granger,  Morris,  m.,  in  place  of 
H.  T.  Verfurth,  retired. 

Albert  E.  VasUauskis,  Oak  Forest,  111.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Ramsey,  retired. 

William  E.  Hergenrother,  Pleasant  Plains, 
111.,  in  place  of  P.  E.  Relchert,  retired. 

Gloria  M.  Guhl,  River  Grove,  111.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  DeCoste.  retired. 

Evelyn  A.  Welland,  Rutland,  111.,  In  place 
of  Rita  O-Nell,  retired. 

Thomas  G.  Schutte,  Slgel,  HI.,  In  place  of 
C.  J.  Steel,  retired. 

Leland  C.  Carroll,  Silvls,  111.,  in  place  of 
M.  R.  Hanneman,  retired. 

Cyril  L.  Mlllward,  Skokle,  111.,  In  place  of 
W.  P.  Hohs,  retired. 

Richard  P.  Breitweiser,  Sterling,  111.,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Shawger,  deceased. 

Charles  A.  Martin,  Stlllman  Valley,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Holqulst,  retired. 

Paul  J.  Provines,  Sumner,  111.,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Pool,  retired. 

Delia  M.  Jones,  Tennessee,  111.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  Morgan,  deceased. 

WlUiam  D.  Holland.  Warren.  111.,  in  place 
of  V.  C.  McGlnnls,  retired. 

Christian  Oelberg,  Wataga.  111.,  in  place  of 

F.  E.  O'Connor,  retired. 

Jerry  Volny,  Jr.,  Winnetka,  111..  In  place  of 
P.  E.  Watts,  retired. 


Daniel  E.  Arendell,  Wood  Dale,  111.,  in  place 
of  B.  F.  VermlUion,  resigned. 

INDIANA 

Harry  R.  Ray,  Chesterton,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
I.  W.  Dolk,  resigned. 

Howard  J.  Green,  Croes  Plains,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Hazel  Runner,  retired. 

George  W.  Moore,  Modoc,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
B.  J.  Bales,  retired. 

John  W.  Trout,  Jr.,  New  Cajstle,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Hupp,  retired. 

Loran  M.  McMaster,  Jr.,  Romney,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  G.  G.  Barker,  retired. 

IOWA 

Clarence  J.  Murray,  Albla,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
J.  M.  Hersman.  retired. 

Orrle  G.  Epple,  Aredale,  lowai,  in  place 
of  K.  M.  Hopkins,  retired. 

Nick  J.  Quint.  Aurora,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
R.  E.  Durfey,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Folkerts.  Brlstow,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  D.  A.  Early,  deceased. 

Joseph  D.  Hayes,  Cascade,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
W.  T,  McDermott,  transferred. 

Prances  L.  Fltzpatrlck,  Castalla.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E.  F.  Floody.  retired. 

Robert  Clark,  Centervllle,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
B.  L.  Evans,  resigned. 

Donald  F.  Tlerney,  Chariton.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  E.  H.  Curtis,  retired. 

Maurice  R.  Engman,  Dayton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  B.  J.  Okey,  retired. 

Robert  B.  Seemuth,  Hills,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  Dletsch,  retired. 

Wayne  M.  Barhlte,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  L.  Weldon,  retired. 

Donald  D.  Van  Ahn,  Lake  City.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Lundberg,  deceased. 

Walter  F.  Keenan,  Lansing,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  F.  A.  Riser,  retired. 

Palmer  H.  Johnson,  Larrabee.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Jacobson,  retired. 

Hugh  L.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Lone  Rock,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Earing,  retired. 

Lloyd  Suttles,  Jr.,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Hendriks,  deceased. 

Charles  M.  Olson,  Nemaha,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  R.  M.  Peters,  retired. 

Harold  O.  Persons.  Sheffield.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  H.  J.  Stoffer,  resigned. 

Paul  R.  Woods,  Sumner,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
E.  P.   Borcherding.  deceased. 

Walter  A.  Galloway.  Templeton,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Kohorst,  retired. 

Dick  J.  Gerdls,  Tltonka,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
J.   A.    Stott,   retired. 

Orville  G.  Marsh,  Villlsca.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Moore,  retired. 

Nyle  F.  Wegener,  Walcott,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  L.  E.  Gasseling,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Willis  H.  Miller.  Howard,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
A.  H.  Kllng,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Noll.  Westmoreland,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Smith,  retired. 

Margie  A.  Hall,  White  City.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  O.  T.  Kappelman,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

David  S.  Miranda.  Ashland.  Ky.,  In  place  of 
H.  D.  Shanklln,  retired. 

Raulh  Ford,  Bardwell,  Ky..  in  place  of 
P.  D.  Moore,  retired. 

Truman  S.  Congleton,  BeattyvlUe,  Ky..  lo 
place  of  R.  S.  Smallwood,  retired. 

Terry  R.  Capps,  Crofton.  Ky..  In  place  of 
K.  L.  Alexander,  retired. 

Myrna  L.  Brulngton,  Garfield,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  D.  A.  Smith,  transferred. 

Paul  W.  Holman.  Glasgow,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
Waldo  Redman,  retired. 

LaVerne  E.  Doores,  Kirksey.  Ky.,  In  place  of 
V.  M.  Clark,  retired. 

J.  Paul  Barnes,  Paducah,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
T.  A.  Miller,  retired. 

David  W.  Harper,  Pembroke,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Gregory,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Edmond  J.  Michel,  MarksvUle.  La.,  in  place 
of  J.  O.  BrouUlette.  retired. 
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Wilfred  A.  Weed.  Dee?  lale,  Maine,  In  place 
of  L.  C.  Weed,  deceased. 

EUaabetb  K.  Champion,  Baat  Waterboro, 
llAlne,  In  place  of  J.  Q-  Sniall.  retired. 

Robert  8.  Laah,  Jr.,  friendship.  Maine.  In 
place  of  D.  L  Slmonds,  remoTed. 

Frederick  R.  Loyertna  UtchHeld,  Maine,  In 
place  of  C.  A  Lewis,  retired. 

Charles  W.  Bennett;  Monroe,  Maine,  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Smart,  retired. 

Louise  O.  Dill,  Newaigen,  Maine,  In  place 
of  Scott  Gray,  retired. 

Stanley  J.  Borodko,  iSearsport,  Maine,  In 
place  of  O.  H.  Jordan,  r^lred. 

Bernard  J.  Pagurko.  Topsham.  Maine,  In 
place  of  L  P  Spinney,  ritlred. 

MAKT^NO 

Albert  C.  Mlgeot.  Jr  j  Brandywlne,  Md.,  In 
place  of  M.  T  Holt,  retired. 

Herbert  B.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Rising  Sun,  Md.,  In 
place  of  F.  M.  Rawllngi,  deceased. 
MAssACHusrrrs 

Ernest  A.  Paradls.  Atlleboro,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  O'Nell,  deceased. 

Andrew  J.  Sacco,  Bedford,  Mass.,  In  place  of 
H.  A.  Thurber,  retired 

DerU  B«  Hodges.  BerQdston,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  %  M.  Ctklrns.  retire^ 

Everett  P.  Gould,  B<|xford,  Mass..  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Moore,  retired. 

Carlos  L  PtgueiredO,  Mattapolset,  Mass. 
in  place  of  A.  M.  Coreji.  retired. 

John  J.  Qulnlan.  Pefcbody.  Mass..  in  place 
of  J,  L.  Sullivan,  retlMd. 

MICH  lOAN 

David  Rlgozzi.  Jr..  Bangor.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  P.  B.  Wood,  retired. 

AUce  M.  Guger.  Buckley.  Mich.,  in  place  of 
C.  E.  Courtade.  decease*. 

George  C.  Paine,  Panton.  Mich..  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Thompeon.  retired. 

James  H.  Bolton.  Galesburg.  Mich..  In  place 
of  W.  M.  Buss,  retired. 

Lillian  E.  Kiel.  Grand  Rapids,  liilch.,  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Parker,  deceased. 

Stanley  L.  Thompson.  Hastings.  Mich..  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Hlnman.  retired. 

Prank  J.  Rc-dman.  Sermasnville.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Stecker^  retired. 

Ellert  Hendriksma.  Mollne.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  O.  C.  Prank.  reUreid. 

Lawrence  D.  Jordan.  Oakley.  Mich..  In  place 
of  F.  A.  Pierce.  retlred|, 

Jack  Lee  Kelly.  OUfet.  Mich..  In  place  of 
L.  W.  Church,  deceased). 

Nicholas  A.  Cosenza.jPort  Sanilac.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  O.  P.  Smiley.  Retired. 

Melvln  C.  Muehlenbeck,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
in  place  of  W.  A.  Muttroe.  retired. 

Jesse  E.  Wlllerton,  $nover,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  B.  M.  McElhlnney,  Retired. 

Clifford  L.  Turcotte^  Stambaugh,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Corbetli  deceased. 

June  A.  Noud.  Stan^ood.  Mich.,  in  place  of 
R.  A.  Huntey,  retired. 

MIM 

Charles  P.  Ward.  Aiioka.  Minn.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Jacob,  retired. 

James  D.  Rassmiisseli.  Grand  Rapids,  Minn., 
In  place  of  H.  M.  Mailson.  retired. 

David  P.  Page.  Jr  .  Hines,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  C.  Q.  Eckstrom.  resigned. 

James  P.  Fltzgeralc^  Montlcello,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  F.  A.  McCoy,  tetlred. 

Sarah  T.  Coffelt.  S^nt  Paul  Park,  Minn., 
In  place  of  P    N.  O'BJoyle,  removed. 

Robert  J.  Stern.  Upfala,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
B.  B.  Amren,  resignr  ' 

MISSISSIPPI 

Francis  A.  Stanfordj  Ripley,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  P.  S.  Clark,  resign) 


OUKI 


Mo.,  In  place  of 


Arthur  J.   Plene. 
P.  T.  McClure,  decet 

Alva  C.   Clark.   Baliwln,   Mo.,  In  place   of 
K.  E.  Peldmann.  retlBed. 

Gerald  E.  Wilson.  Biythedale,  Mo.,  In  pUce 
of  C   M.  VanHoozer,  Retired. 


Wllloughby  L.  O'Connell.  Nevada,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  Bell,  resigned. 

tmUMJKh 

Dale  O.  Dallegge.  Bartlett,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Ball,  retired. 

Roy  E.  Boham.  Bassett,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
F.  C.  Dlehl.  deceased. 

H.  Gerald  Leapley.  Belden.  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  E.  F.  Francis,  retired. 

Lawrence  L.  Waring,  Bloomlngton.  Nebr., 
in  place  of  B.  A.  Hogeland.  -transferred. 

Robert  T.  Musll.  Du  Bols,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 

E.  E.  White,  retired. 

Court  J.  Fielding.  Hayes  Center,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  G.  A.  Kittle,  retired. 

Orvllle  D.  Joynt,  Holsteln,  Nebr..  In  place 
of  E.  N.  Plttz.  transferred. 

R.  Bruce  Sweenle.  Nemaha,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  E.  B.'  Sweenle,  retired. 

Roland  R.  Norman.  Ord,  Nebr..  In  place  of 

F.  L.  Stoddard,  retired. 

Marvin  R.  Holz.  Paxton.  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
I.  H.  Roberts,  retired. 

Donald  L.  Shlmerka,  Pierce.  Nebr  .  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Brodhagen,  removed. 

Lambert  J.  Jonas.  Schuyler.  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Severyn,  retired. 

Marvin  A.  Jauemlg.  Stuart,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  D.  O.  Holliday,  retired. 

Charles  P.  Hoarty.  Sutton,  Nebr  .  in  place 
of  Oerhardt  Wlard,  deceased. 

NTVAOA 

Patsy  R.  Donaldson,  Orovada,  Nev.,  In  place 
of  B.  S.  Christensen,  retired, 

NEW   HAMPSHIRK 

Richard  F.  Connelly,  East  Kingston,  N.H., 
In  place  of  M.  I.  Wasson,  retired. 

Tadeusz  Leplanka,  Franklin,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  H  J.  Proulx,  deceased. 

Arlene  F.  Patch.  Glen,  N.H.,  In  place  of  M. 
H.  Taylor,  deceased. 

Edward  J.  Welch,  Guild,  N.H..  in  place  of 
O.  L  Nichols,  retired. 

Thomas  F.  Qulnn.  Wilton,  N.H..  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Hurley,  retired. 

NKW   JBBSKT 

Dora  M.  Markle,  Bedmlnster.  N.J..  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Smock,  retired. 

Louis  J.  Clrillo.  Bemardsvllle,  N.J..  In  pUce 
of  Joseph  Bearlepp,  retired. 

Jean  M.  Hickman,  CedarvUle,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  Mildred  Jerrell.  deceased. 

Robert  P.  Courter,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  F.  V.  Schmltz.  retired. 

Jason  G.  Spangenberg,  Jr.,  Layton,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  C.  V.  Layton,  retired. 

Anna  L.  Peterson.  Leesburg,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  I.  B.  Lowden.  retired. 

Andrew  Klnlry.  Mlnotola,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
L.  R.  Powers,  retired. 

Robert  J.  McCracken.  MonroevUle,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  H.  P.  Johnson,  deceased. 

John  Tamowsky.  Montvale,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  Margaret  Dualsky,  retired. 

John  C.  Pornataro,  Oalthurs,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Harvey,  retired. 

Gertrude  M.  Pennington.  Ocean  Gate,  N.J., 
In  place  of  E.  J.  Brennan,  dececuied. 

John  A.  Pulkrod.  Ramsey.  N.J.,  in  place  of 
J.  D.  Roosa,  retired. 

Clair  J.  Nenno.  Riverside,  N.J.,  In  place  of 
Herbert  Schneider,  retired. 

John  J.  Howley,  South  Amboy,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Stader,  deceased. 

Peter  D.  Kane.  South  Bound  Brook,  N.J., 
in  place  of  W.  C.  Conner,  resigned. 

Loxils  R.  Flamard,  Tennent,  N.J.,  In  place  of 
S.  M.  Walldov,  retired. 

Albert  L.  Schenone.  Union  City.  N.J.,  In 
place  of  Prank  Ella,  retired. 

NEW   YORK 

Joseph  J.  Barr.  Accord,  N.Y.,  In  place  of  M. 
J.  Layne.  declined. 

John  E.  Deegan,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  T.  J.  Tlghe,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Mary  Alice  Desmond.  Athol  Springs,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  H.  T.  Quick,  retired. 

Raymond  P.  Rlordan,  Aubxim,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  T.  H.  Brogan,  deceased. 


Stanley  J.   Orenkewlca.   Bayport.   N.Y..   in 
place  of  G.  W.  Dedrlck,  retired. 

Ida  M.  Winter.  Big  Moose,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  A.  J.  Dunn,  retired. 

Thomas  L.  Mooney,  Bolivar,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Sacklnger.  deceased. 

Edward  J.  Dolan.  Boonville.  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  N.  C.  Hamblin,  retired. 

John  R.  Daugherty,  Branchport,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Trlmmlngham,  reUred. 

Marion    L.    Pontello.    Brewerton,    N.Y.,    In 
place  of  N.  M.  McKlnney,  retired. 

Evan   O.    Williams,    Bridgewater,   N.Y.,   in 
place  of  B.  L.  Stevens,  retired. 

WllUam  H.  Ferris,  Carmel,  NY.,  In  place 
of  T.  M.  Townsend,  retired. 

Edwin    P.    Kennedy,    Cazenovla,    N.Y.,    In 
place  of  L.  E.  Hendrix,  retired. 

Michael  A.  Turco.  Chelsea.  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  H.  V.  Kessler.  resigned. 

Jerome  P.  Meyer.  Corfu.  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
Celestlne  Reynolds,  retired. 

Barbara  C.   Grimm.   CropseyvlUe,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  Viola  Grimm,  retired. 

Carole  E.  Falln.  Deansboro,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Wlnslow.  removed. 

Walter  P.   Sawlckl.   East   Aurora,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  W.  H.  Wright,  retired. 

Florence  B.  Nunweller.  East  Concord.  N.Y., 
In  place  of  P.  J.  Edlngton,  retired 

Ethel  V.  Pedersen.  East  Meredith,  NY.,  In 
place  of  M.  H.  Adair,  transferred. 

RusseU    L.    DeWaters.    Elbrtdge,    N.Y.,    in 
place  of  E.  B.  Wright,  retired. 

Alfred  J.  Bradford,  Elmsford,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  J.  R.  ladarola.  deceased. 

James  D.  OConnor.  Pair  Haven,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Naoma  Brown,  retired. 

George    M.    Prehoda,    Granville,    N.Y.,    in 
place  of  C.  E.  Statla,  deceased. 

Prank  L.   Cocca.  Helmuth,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  E  A.  Moritz,  retired. 

Joseph   R.   White.   Holmes,  N.Y.,   In  place 
of  H.  R.  Ballard,  retired. 

William   E.   Slegrist.   Hyde   Park,   N.Y.,   In 
place  of  A.  E.  Smith,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Egan.  Sr..  Johnson  City,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Youngs,  retired. 

Edwin  R.  Kilmer,  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  G.  D.  McMUlan.  retired. 

Lulu  M.  Jones.  KrumvUle,   N.Y..  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Jones,  deceased. 

Carolyn  V.  Kaldo.  Lee  Center.  N.Y..  In  place 
of  G.  A.  Hartson.  retired. 

William  T.  Flansburg,  Lima,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Slattery,  retired. 

Peter  J.  Ruggelro.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y., 
In  place  of  H.  C.  Schrelber.  deceased. 

Frank    Locorrlere.    Miller    Place,    N.Y.,    in 
place  of  Charles  Oermeck.  retired. 

Norma  K.  Harvey.  Model  City,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  S.  A.  Luskin,  retired. 

Martha    E.    Butler.    Montezuma,    N.Y.,    in 
place  of  F.  M.  Jones,  retired. 

William   F.    Olng.    Mount   Slnal.   N.Y.,    In 
place  of  Clarissa  Murphy,  retired. 

Dorman    R.    Youmans,    Nanuet,    N.Y.,    In 
place  of  H.  M.  Fisher.  Jr.,  retired. 

John  W.  Ball,  New  Berlin,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
L.  A.  Schermerhom.  retired. 

Gordon  H.  Pamapy.  North  Bangor,  N.Y..  In 
place  of  E.  V.  Monica,  deceased. 

Glendon   W.   Hulbert.   Oak   Hill,   N.Y.,    In 
place  of  T.  L.  Ford,  deceased. 

Woodrow  P.  DeVlne.  Pawling.  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  Lachlan  Thomson,  resigned. 

Karl  C.  Boeylnk.  Penfield,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
F.  L.  Jones,  resigned. 

Jesse  R.  Taylor,  Port  Gibson,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Snyder,  deceased. 

Michael  J.  Vlllani,  Port  Washington,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  W.  R.  Cumiskey,  retired. 

Robert  C.  Rowe.  Potsdam,  N.Y..  In  place  of 
H.  L.  King,  retired. 

Lowell  R.  Felder.  Redwood,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  R.  I.  Gates,  retired. 

J.  Eugene  Qulnn,  Salamanca,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Dowd,  retired. 

Marvin  J.  Punk,  Schoharie,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  H.  R.  Martin,  retired. 

Ruth   M.   Williams,    Shrub   Oak,   N.Y..    In 
place  of  S.  M.  Odell,  retired. 
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Ralph  D.  LaPolt,  Smallwood,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  DeCamp.  retired. 

Stuart  A.  Ivlson,  South  Byron,  N.Y^  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Haley,  deceased. 

Virginia  A.  Williams,  Spencertown,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  E.  I.  Wooley.  deceased. 

Charlotte  R.  Coffin,  StanfordvlUe,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  N.  Post,  retired. 

William  J.  Murray.  Stanley,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Conroy.  retired. 

Francis  J.  Foote.  Valols.  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
J.  E.  Hawes.  declined. 

George  E.  Ellison,  Walker  Valley,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Caldwell,  retired. 

Lionel  R.  Estes.  Walton,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
F.  T.  More,  retired. 

George  E.  Stevens,  WampsvlUe,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  R.  A.  Dexter,  retired. 

Ralph  Vlnchiarello,  Wassalc,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  O.  B.  Liner,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Ward,  Weedsport,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Howe,  retired. 

Frances  M.  Oretns,  Westemvllle,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  B.  C.  Thomas,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Sewall,  West  Park,  NY.,  in  place 
of  F.  I.  Straley.  resigned. 

Curtis  T.  Dettllng.  Worcester,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  H.  V.  Oaler,  retired. 

OHIO 

Frederick  A.  Charton,  Bolivar,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Klenzle,  deceased. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

C.  Earl  Kressler,  Bangor,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
H.  D.  Hess,  retired. 

Joseph  L.  Bosak.  Bendersvllle,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  D.  F.  Kennedy,  deceased. 

Herbert  W.  Miller,  BIglervUle,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Carey,  deceased. 

Thomas  D.  Redmlle,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  G.  K.  David,  retired. 

Henry  A.  Hebda.  Kane,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
V.  N.  Deane.  transferred. 

Robert  E.  Buckwalter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  F.  R.  Hammond,  deceased. 

Hayes  W.  Eckard,  MifBln,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
W.  C.  McNeal,  retired. 

Harry  Marcbeslnl.  Mlllsboro,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  W.  Wlshart,  deceased. 

William  J.  McNltt.  Jr.,  Mllroy,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  C.  Naglney.  retired. 

Michael  Megaludls,  MonroevUle.  Pa.,  office 
established  January  14,  1967. 

Russel  A.  Rarlg,  Jr..  Montandon,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Frederick,  retired. 

Bernard  J.  Brashears,  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  G.  M.  Bower,  retired. 

Robert  B.  Robinson,  Orrtanna,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  D.  O.  Deardorff,  retired. 

Walter  L.  Wheaton,  Warren  Center,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  L.  P.  Jones,  deceased. 

Carl  R.  Negley,  West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  office 
established  May  23,  1964, 

Richard  W.  Mains,  West  Newton,  Pm.,  in 
place  of  E.  C.  Sterner,  retired. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

Harold  Q.  Smith,  Herreld,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
Of  H.  L.  Fetherhufl,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Hattie  W.  Saulpaw,  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  P.  I.  McCamlsh,  retired. 

Lowell  W.  Klnkead.  Mountain  Home,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  F.  R.  Lockett,  Jr.,  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Walter  L.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Hamlin,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  P.  H.  Sparks,  retired. 

Lou  Ann  Unger,  Inez,  Tex.,  In  place  of  M. 
R.  Koontz,  retired. 

Carroll  L.  Robertson,  Paducah,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  B.  P.  Hobson,  retired. 

Warren  W.  Healer.  Somerset,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  H.  S.  Gray,  retired. 

UTAH 

Richard  G.  Bell,  Dugway,  Utah,  In  place  of 
D.  P.  Keele,  resigned. 

Daniel  L.  Miller,  Farmington,  Utah,  In 
place  of  E.  F.  Nlcholls,  retired. 

Clarence  G.  Hodges.  Montezuma  Creek, 
Utah,  In  place  of  E.  H.  Wolf,  resigned. 
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Grant  B.  Draper,  Moroni,  Utah,  in  place  of 
L.  Y.  Monson,  retired. 

VmOTNlA 

W.  George  Cleek,  Warm  Springs,  Va.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Cleek,  retired. 

WEST    VmCXNIA 

A.  Bernadlne  Porter,  Carolina,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  E.  H.  Lavencheck,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Walter  L.  Obershaw,  DlckeyvUle,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Kowalski,  retired. 

Prank  A.  Schneider,  Egg  Harbor,  WU.,  In 
place  of  L.  H.  Olsen.  deceased. 

Lawrence  J.  Scholze,  Fairchlld.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  R.  C.  Mato.  retired. 

ijiVerne  H.  Marquart.  Knowles,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  Peter  DelPonte,  deceased. 

William  A.  Thelsen,  Loyal,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Meyer,  deceased. 

ALABAMA 

William  A  Roberson.  Alpine,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Klllough.  retired. 

Harold  G.  MerrUl,  Red  Level,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Stough.  Jr.,  deceased. 

ALASKA 

George  P.  Vuchey.  Petersburg.  Alaska,  in 
place  of  E.  R.  Lee,  resigned. 

Rose  M.  Jenne.  Platinum.  Alaska.  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Roelle.  declined. 

ARIZONA 

Patricia  A.  Becker.  Black  Canyon  CUy.  Ariz., 
In  place  of  A.  K.  Amann.  retired. 

Verneil  G.  Jack,  Houck,  Ariz.,  in  place  of 
G.  B.  Wesson,  retired. 

Mayfa  J.  Kewanlmptewa.  Oraibl,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  Alban  Mooya,  removed. 

Jean  A.  Winnie,  Pearce,  Ariz.,  In  place  of 
G.  M.  McLeod,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Joe  E.  Llndley.  Dardanelle,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
H.  E.  Holland,  retired. 

Charles  R.  Howard,  Mineral  Springe,  Ark., 
In  place  of  W.  E.  Hodge,  Jr.,  deceased. 

CALJFORNIA 

Barbara  J.  Sclacca,  Chicago  Park,  Calif..  In 
place  of  M.  W.  MUls.  retired. 

Aletta  W.  Holllster.  Comptche.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  Eileen  Gummerus,  retired. 

Carl  B.  Neuman,  Huntington  Park,  Calif., 
In  place  of  E.  E.  Henry,  transferred. 

Ruby  M.  Howerton,  Los  Alamos,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Allison,  resigned. 

Lois  L.  Sims,  Salida,  Calif.,  in  place  of  V. 
A.  Tuggle,  retired. 

Mary  M.  Thomas,  Sbingletown,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  N.  P.  Chandler,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Nelson  W.  McGraw,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  in 
place    of    W.    H.    Wyss,    retired. 

Marie  R.  Montoya,  Redcllff,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Williams,  deceased. 

Vernon  L.  Seaman,  Yampa,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Shoup,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Robert  J.  Shannon,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  A.  W.   Carmody,  retired. 

Alden  P.  Victoria.  West  Mystic,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  P.  S.  Barber,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Charles  D.  James.  Altamonte  Springs,  Fla., 
In  place  of  R.  E.  Chandler,  retired. 

CUfTord  R.  Martin,  Lawtey,  Pla.,  in  place 
of  M.  B.  Wells,  retired. 

Roger  Tetreault,  New  Port  Rlchey,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Hartman,  Jr  ,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Carter,  Raiford.  Fla.,  In  place  of 
G.  A.  Hart,  retired. 

Clarice  D.  Dresback.  Summerland  Key,  Pla., 
office  established  Septemoer  3.  1968. 


Lewis  P.  Adams.  Buchanan,  Ga.,  in  place 
of   T.   R.    Davenport,    retired. 

Howard  N.  F^oyd.  DanielsvUle,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Baker,  retired. 


IDAHO 

Ema  R.  Williamson,  Nampa.  Idaho,  in  place 
of  H.  K.  Beaudreau.  transferred. 

Michael  Hill.  Stites,  Idaho,  in  place  of  E.  M. 
Dixon,  resigned. 

IIXINOIB 

Joseph  E.  Armstrong,  Sr.,  Chestnut,  111., 
in  place  of  G.  E.  McCann,  retired. 

Jimlor  L.  Willis,  Enfield,  lU.,  in  place  of 
J.  R.  Prymlre.  deceased. 

Delmar  R.  Hay.  Mackinaw.  HI.,  In  place  of 
L.  D.  Hobaker.  retired. 

Dalton  C.  Aud,  Norrls  City,  111.,  In  place  of 
Kenneth  Cole,  deceased. 

Allen  J.  Brown,  Serena,  111.,  In  place  of 
M.  M.  Marshal,  deceased. 

INDIANA 

Billy  D.  Caudell,  Fortvllle,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
H.  P.  Gillespie,  retired. 

Norman  A.  Brasseur,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  D.  I.  Lauver.  retired. 

Robert  R.  Awald,  Walkenon,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Shirley,  retired. 

IOWA 

Conrad  M.  Johnson,  Ottosen,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  E.  O.  Jacobson.  retired. 

Ray  Y.  Stratton.  Oxford,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Floerchinger,  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Shaffer.  Scranton,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  C.  L.  Klous.  retired. 

KANSAS 

James  L.  Flick.  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  W.  E  Richards,  deceased. 

Leroy  A.  Hamilton.  Fort  Dodge,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Dawson,  retired. 

Merlin  Nelson.  Clrard,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
R.  A.  Carpenter,  transferred. 

Donald  L.  French.  Leotl,  Kans..  in  place  of 
B.  L.  Stephenson,  retired. 

Marvin  H.  Hachmeister.  PlalnvlUe,  Kans., 
in  place  of  L.  R.  Brust,  resigned. 

Harold  D.  Rose.  Sawyer.  Kans.,  In  place  of 
V.  B.  Carter,  retired. 

Glenn  M.  Smith,  Unlontown,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  S.  E.  Holt,  retired. 

Hallie  K.  Taylor,  White  Cloud,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  G.  L.  Kelley,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Mabel  M.  Miller,  Cloverport,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  D.  J.  Wiles,  resigned. 

Charles  A.  Simpson,  Eminence,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Lewis,  removed. 

William  H.  Covetts,  Lewlsport,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  H.  O.  Chappel,  retired. 

Margaret  H.  Mattlngly,  Maceo.  Ky.,  In 
place  of  W.  G.  Kelly,  retired. 

R.  Todd  O'Flynn,  PhUpot,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
W.  H.  Marksberry,  resigned. 

James  G.  Wade,  Stearns,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Lloyd  L.  Priest,  Bastrop,  La.,  in  place  of 
J.  N.  Jones,  retired. 

Hazel  M.  Henlgan,  Bentley,  La..  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Shaw,  deceased. 

Huey  T.  Fontenot,  Palmetto.  La.,  in  place 
of  M.  W.  Keller,  retired. 

MAINE 

Leo  J.  Ashey.  Greenville,  Maine,  ia  place  of 
N.  R.  Thombs,  retired. 

George  E.  McGlllicuddy,  Houlton,  Maine, 
in  place  of  L.  T.  Spain,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Frances  E.  Fltzhugh.  Church  Creek,  Md., 
In  place  of  A.  N.  Vane,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Samuel  A.  Melnlk,  Deerfield.  Mass..  in  place 
of  J.  D.  Comins,  retired. 

Richard  L.  Berrio.  Wellfleet,  Mass..  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Hannaford.  retired. 

Elva  M.  Sullivan.  Woronoco.  Mass.,  in  place 
of  K.  M.  Mango,  resigned. 

MICHIGAN 

Donald  V.  Johnson,  Amasa,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Premo,  r»?tired. 
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Roy  S.  Webster,  D^Rrbom  Heights.  Mich., 
office  eetabUsbed  July '16,  1M7. 

Emll  Knoeka.  Decatur,  Mich  ,  In  place  of 
D   J.  Pox,  resigned. 

Virginia  A.  SoulUere.  Harsens  Island. 
Mich.,  In  place  of  Eve|yn  Harm,  retired. 

John  Douglas.  Sterling,  Bflch..  In  place  of 
Henry  Swaffleld.  retlr^ 

William  H.  Pawlakl  Walloon  Lake.  Mich  , 
in  place  of  E.  I.  Carroll  retired. 

MINHKSOTA 

Alvln  W.  Erlckson.  Morris,  Minn  .  In  place 
of  R.  J.  Smith,  transfetred 

Harvey  E.  Stokke,  Newfolden.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Cook,  retired. 

Norman  D.  Milne,  Ifreston.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  W.  R.  Marx,  deceased. 

Imelda  A.  Schuma^,  Swanvllle,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  R.  A.  McRae,  fletlred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Oeorge  M.  Evans,  Bt-ooklyn.  Miss..  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Overstreet.  retired. 

Dewey  P.  Vance,  Like,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  May.  retired.       ' 

Marks  W.  Jenkins,  Kewton,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  J  O.  Waldrop,  retlri 


Ix>welI*D.  Hale,  Faticett,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
L.  K.  Ontehfleld,  retired. 

Emmlt  P.  Hart,  Hl^  Hill,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
E.  C.  Simmons.  retlre<l 

Earldean  O.  Henry,  Mercer.  Mo.,  In  place  of 
V.  W.  Shroyer.  reslgnod. 

Benjamin  P.  Marshall.  PhllUpsbvirg.  Mo., 
In  place  of  T.  R.  Oouriey.  retired. 

Jamee  A.  Oodsey,  T^na.  Mo..  In  place  of 
Nadlne  Smith,  retired^ 

Robert  R.  Jones,  vjenna.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
O.  A.  Baldwin,  retired; 

MOI^ANA 

Anthony  L.  Senden.  Conrad.  Mont.,  In 
place  of  D.  H.  Rlggs,  r«|tlred. 

Walter  D.  Bllbro.  Diipuyer.  Mont.,  In  place 
of  J.  A.  WaU,  retired. 

NXBtASKA 

Myrtle  E.  Roads.  AStell,  Nebr..  In  place  of 
E.  E.  Landstrom,  transferred. 

Leone  E.  Kaufman.  Bladen,  Nebr..  In  place 
of  W.  O.  Hoffman,  retlted. 

Bobble  B.  Cobb.  Str^tton.  Nebr..  in  place  of 
E.  V.  Sis.  transferred. 

NT^AOA 

Frances  L.  Turner,  ^ahrump.  Nev..  in  place 
of  V.  A.  Cramer,  decesiaed. 

NXW  jxasBT 
Vincent   L.    Olanfr^ncesco.   Bound   Brook. 
N.J.,  In  place  of  A.  J.  Ilabbu,  resigned. 

NXW    ^dXXICO 

A.  B.  McKlnley,  MOuntalnair.  N.  Mex..  In 
place  of  M.  O.  Shockey,  retired. 

NXW    TORK 

Prank  D.  Chappell.  Andes,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  B.  E.  ChampUn.  deceased. 

Oeorge  E.  Ceurter.  Berkshire,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  J.  R.  Pord.  retired. 

James  M.  Harrison.  Campbell,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Knowles.  retired. 

Perdlnand  P.  Per^ldl.  Chaffee.  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  V.  E.  Shaw,  r^lred. 

Robert  Q.  Powell.  De  Kalb  Junction,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  L.  C.  Wooqward,  transferred. 

Thomas  P.  Nowlckl.;  Dunkirk,  NY..  In  place 
of  Ignatius  Paflnskl.  deceased. 

Norman  O.  Odell.  |:rlevllle,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Wallace,  retired. 

Arlene  D.  Smith.  I^evlUe,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  Earl  Hendersbott,  retired. 

James  E.  Soule,  Maple  Springs,  N.Y..  In 
place  of  D.  H.  Larson,  qetlred. 

Joseph  K.  Curtis,  i  Massapequa,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  Catherine  Hates,  retired. 

John  L.  Rltz.  Old  f^rge.  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
J.  K.  Hoffman,  retlredj 

Harold  E.  Edson,  fortlandvllle,  N.Y..  In 
place  of  W.  A.  Beach,  retired. 

Leo  B.  Regan,  Rome.  N.Y..  In  place  of  C.  T. 
Williams,  retired. 


Francis  Hart.  SchaghtlocAe,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Wells,  retired. 

Irene  B.  Seeley.  Spencer,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
R.  E.  Hodges,  resigned. 

Barbara  Jordan  Youngstown,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Murphy,  deceased. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

William  E.  Bazemore,  Cofleld,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  T.  E.  Perry,  resigned. 

Sadie  M.  Paul.  Oriental,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
A.  D.  Clark,  deceased. 

Narcle  W.  Turner.  Pink  HUl,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  O.  M.  Turner.  Jr..  deceased. 

Bill  R.  Oreen.  Skyland.  N.C..  In  place  of 
W.  O.  Cromer,  deceased. 

Thomas  H.  Isley.  Summerfleld,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Parrlsh,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

J.  Dale  Lohr,  Gardner,  N.  Dak.,  in  place  of 

D.  A.  Wlscher.  resigned. 

Lloyd  H.  Winkler.  Oranvllle.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Leavy,  retired. 

OHIO 

Earl  R.  Ramey.  Baltimore.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  D.  M.  Bennett,  retired. 

R.  HoUls  Mptherly.  Bellevue,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  O.  T.  Messlg.  retired. 

William  L.  White,  Carrollton,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H.  P.  McLaughlin,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Calaway.  Chester.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  H.  R.  Elchtnger.  deceased. 

Marjorle  J.  Clayton.  Croton.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Needles,  retired. 

Kay  L.  Carpenter,  HayeeviUe,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  H.  F.  Grady,  retired. 

Mary  L.  Longenette.  Tuppers  Plains.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Arbaugh.  retired. 

Donald  C.  Bakles.  WaterviUe  Ohio.  In  place 
of  E.  W.  Schnetzler.  retired. 

OKI^HOMA 

Walter  M.  Parrlsh,  Cleveland.  Okla..  in 
place  of  O.  R.  Heard,  retired. 

Robert  B.  Carllle.  Sallisaw.  Okla..  In  place 
of  S.  J.  Pointer,  retired. 

ORXOON 

Daniel  A.  Thlel.  Astoria.  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
N.  L.  Morfltt.  retired. 

Betty-Lou  Zetterberg.  Newport,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  J.  F.  Paden,  retired. 

Harold  W.  Morgan.  Portland.  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Hodler,  retired. 

Lorene  T.  Bowen.  Prairie  City,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  P.  L.  Kranenburg,  deceased. 

Lots  M.  Stock  well,  Seneca,  Oreg..  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Steagall.  resigned. 

Ralph  R.  Patterson.  Union,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Chenault.  retired. 

PRNNBTLVANIA 

Ralph  N.  Miller.  Center  Valley,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Beck,  deceased. 

Stanley  P.  Dombroski.  Brie,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
C.  H.  Schloae,  retired. 

Kathleen  M.  Kline,  McClure,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Kline,  deceased. 

PTJIRTO    RICO 

Paul  P.  Roque-Colon,  Guayama,  P.R.,  in 
place  of  F.  R.  Fernandez,  deceased. 

Pedro  J.  Monge-Manzano,  Rio  Grande,  P.R., 
in  place  of  R.  R.  Rexach,  retired. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Bernard  F.  Jennings,  Bridgewater,  S.  Dak., 
In  place  of  T.  G.  Welland,  retired. 

Ralph  F.  Zameke.  Redfleld,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Cloutler,  deceased. 

Harry  V.  Jorgensen.  Winner.  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  W.  H.  Hinselman,  retired. 

TXNNCSSEE 

Milton  J.  Perry.  Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  O.  S.  Ligon,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Sammle  S.  Norman,  Hurlwood.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  F.  L.  Norman,  retired. 

Gene    P.    Smith.   Lytle,   Tex.,   In   place   of 

E.  R.  Brelten,  resigned. 

Pedro  G.  Rodriguez,  Odem,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
O.  V.  Hlghtower.  retired. 
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Alva  M.  Rowton.  Palaclos,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
T.  E.  Frlery.  deceased 

Thomas  8.  Yaklln,  Riviera,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  F.  Dickinson,  retired. 

Charles  Ball.  Sumner.  Tex..  In  place  of  J.  W. 
Caldwell,  deceased. 

UTAH 

Henry  L.  Embley,  Gunnison.  Utah,  in  place 
of  P.  H.  Jones,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Joseph  H.  Desorcle.  Hlghgate  Center,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Tremblay,  retired. 

Frank  D.  Matheson.  Northfleld  Falls,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  O.  E.  Cross,  retired. 


Virginia  E.  DeJarnette,  Brookneal,  Va.,  in 
place  of  T.  W.  WilUams.  retired. 

Robert  D.  Moxley.  Independence,  Va.,  in 
place  of  C.  C.  Bryant,  retired. 

Agnes  S.  Covington.  Milford,  Va.,  in  place 
of  C.  M.  Saunders,  retired. 

Billy  G.  Zlrkle.  Qulcksburg,  Va.,  in  place  of 
A.  8.  Will,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Robert  E.  Mosher.  Asotin,  Wash..  In  place  of 
C.  M.  Wormell.  deceased. 

James  C.  Earley.  Enumclaw,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  L.  B.  Howe,  retired. 

Jerry  M.  Anderson.  Lumml  Island,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  L.  A.  Ford,  retired. 

Lawrence  H.  Dykers,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  D.  N.  Judson,  Jr..  retired. 

WKST  VIRGINIA 

Nada  L.  Miller,  Davis,  W.  Va.,  in  place  of 
W.  M.  Miller,  deceased. 

James  E.  Morford,  Grantsville,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Campbell,  deceased. 

Paul  J.  La  Neve.  Newell,  W.  Va.,  In  place  of 
W.  E.  White,  transferred. 

Betty  J.  Workman,  Peytona,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  Dorothy  Kinder,  deceased. 

Oeorge  W.  Hartman,  Saint  Albans.  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  J.  V.  Canfleld,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

LaVeme  W.  Larson,  Amherst  Junction. 
Wis.,  In  place  of  H.  O.  Koziczkowskl,  retired. 

Lynn  E.  Burton,  Colgate,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
E.  A.  Stlm,  retired. 

John  R.  Seefeldt,  Granton,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Wltte,  retired. 

James  M.  Dahl,  New  Auburn,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  N.  A.  Tarr.  retired. 

WTOMIMO 

Eva  Mae  Emerson,  Rock  River,  Wyo.,  in 
place  of  I.  K.  Dent,  retired. 

AUIBAMA 

Bobby  W.  Enflnger,  Black,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
L.  H.  Kelley,  retired. 

William  H.  Huffman,  Jr.,  Carrollton,  Ala., 
in  place  of  J.  P.  McGee,  retired. 

Lucile  S.  Moncrlef,  Letohatchee,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  M.  T.  Davis,  retired. 

Clifton  A.  Stubbs,  Satsuma,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Knight,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Carl  A.  Hance,  Clarkdale,  Ariz.,  In  place  of 
M.  H.  Connor,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Jimmy  L.  Ballenger.  Corning.  Ark.,  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Polk,  retired. 

William  A.  Bowden.  Everton,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  J.  G.  Ramey.  deceased. 

Evelyn  M.  Erstlne,  GlUett,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
A.  J.  Roberts,  resigned. 

Clara  E.  Saeler.  Watson,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
M.  R.  Willis,  retired. 

CAUFORNLA 

LuCella  M.  Robinson,  Llttlerlver,  Calif.,  in 
place  ot  H.  H.  Krotozyner,  resigned. 

FLORIDA 

Grace  D.  Newman,  Seville,  P^a.,  in  place  of 
C.  C.  Christines,  retired. 

GBORGia 

Dallas  L.  Brown,  Rome,  Oa.,  In  place  of 
L.  J.  Russell,  retired. 
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IDAHO 

Wayne  M.  Maynard.  Lapwal,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  D.  K.  Wilson,  transferred. 

ILLINOIS 

Mary  Rose  Glnes,  Browns,  111.,  in  place  of 
C.  V.  Compton,  retired. 

Harold  Stone.  Hume,  111.,  In  place  of  C.  E. 
Roller,  retired. 

Andrew  E.  Matthews.  Orient,  HI.,  in  place 
of  Edith  Brain,  retired. 

Joseph  P.  Graham,  Rantoul,  ni.,  In  place  of 
J.  S.  Kaler,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Kenneth  R.  Messel.  Blcknell,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Paul  Winter,  retired. 

Wendell  R.  Dougan,  Dale,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
M.  R.  Elliott,  retired. 

Leo  L.  Ponto.  Earl  Park.  Ind.,  in  place  of 
P   L.  Waterstraat,  retired. 

Richard  K.  Parker.  Wheatfleld,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  D.  L,  Mlsch,  resigned. 

IOWA 

Thomas  M.  Oonners,  Jr..  Imogene,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  S.  W.  Jones,  removed. 

MerrlU  J.  Pltllk,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Balr,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Verl  R.  Smith,  La  Crosse,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  A.  H.  Goetz,  retired. 

Gerald  D.  Nixon,  Lyons,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
Helen  Six,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Brenda  L.  Bond,  Benham,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
E.  B.  Ison.  retired. 

ILOUISIANA 

Laverne  H.  Ayers.  Ringgold,  La.,  in  place 
Of  Robert  Mitchell,  Jr.,  resigned. 

MAINE 

Thomas  E.  Reeves,  Hampden  Highlands, 
Maine,  In  place  of  H.  L.  Swan,  retired. 

Elsie  P.  Stormann,  Stillwater,  Maine,  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Stormann,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ernest  J.  Wlnske,  Marlborough,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  C.  R.  Rowe.  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Virginia  L.  Pelham,  Clayton,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  C.  T.  Aldrlch,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Edward  E.  Rolsch.  Zumbro  Palls.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Drlnkwalter,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Robert  C.  Rudloff,  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  R.  P.  Reddlck.  deceased. 

Emmet  C.  Washburn,  Ewing,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  J.  S.  Vlckers,  retired. 

Don  M.  Glaser,  HuntsvlUe,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
Ward  Dennis,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vivian  K.  Morriss,  Lanagan,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Vaughan,  retired. 

Morris  Moore,  Rocheport,  Mo.,  in  place  of 

A.  C.  Wood,  resigned. 

Melvln  L.  Campbell.  Troy.  Mo.,  in  place  of 

B.  T.  Cortelyou.  retired. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Lester  T.  Gulley,  Jr..  Lincoln,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Ware,  deceased. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Warren  O.  Harris,  Wrlghtstown,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  M.  H.  Davis,  retired. 

NEW   YORK 

Paul  A.  Dreher.  Busklrk,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Mclnemey,  retired. 

Leon  Grossman.  South  Fallsburg,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Bernard  Kelles,  retired. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Martha  S.  Seymour,  Belcross,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  S.  B.  Staples,  retired. 

Howard  A.  Gray,  EnHeld,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
L.  J.  Stallings,  retired. 

Craven  M.  Sealey,  Evergreen,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  O'Berry,  retired. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Ivan  T.  Thompson,  Esmond.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Halvorson.  transferred. 

Alfred  H.  Borho,  Nekoma.  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  S.  M.  Oyos.  retired. 

Donald  P.  Babltzke.  Wlshek,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  T.  O.  Brandt,  retired. 

Leonard  A.  Spllde.  Ypsllantl,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Heflernan,  retired. 

OHIO 

Edward  L.  Abdella.  Cha\incey,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  C.  B.  Bricker,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Beulah  R.  Booker,  Headrlck,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Stepp.  retired. 

OREGON 

Clara  G.  Melcher.  Rufus,  Oreg.,  In  place  of 
A.  S.  Jordan,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  L.  Zol,  Clalrton,  Pa.,  in  place  of  8. 
T.  Jackish,  retired. 

Charles  A.  Seglowlch,  Smithton,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Floro,  retired. 

Donald  G.  States,  Sprlngvllle,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  K.  M.  Evans,  retired. 

PUERTO   RICO 

Josefina  B.  Tort.  AguadlUa,  PR..  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Irlzarry,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Leo  P.  Murley.  KlmbaU,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  D.  C.  Lunn,  deceased. 

Delmer  C.  Haux,  Leola,  S.  Dak.,  in  place  of 
P.  J.  Hepperle,  retired. 
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Fred  E.  Shearer.  Mitchell.  S.  Dak..  In  place 
of  W.  T.  Wilt,  retired. 

TEXAS 

James  M.  Lawson.  Bogata,  Tex..  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Johnson,  resigned. 

Patrick  C.  Ryan.  Port  Lavaca.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Phillips.  Jr..  Uansferred. 

C.  W.  Dlckerson.  Jr..  Quemado,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  B.  L.  Gathlngs.  retired.     ^ 

VIRGINIA 

Thomas  C.  Coleman.  Jr..  Boydton,  Va.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Crowder.  transferred. 

WASHINGTON 

Arllne  R.  Reld.  Carson,  Wash.,  in  place  of 
L.  J.  Ott.  deceased. 

Earl  S.  Sasser.  Mukllteo.  Wash.,  In  place  of 
M.  C.  Ross,  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Charles  W.  Gardner.  Belle,  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  N.  B.  Martin,  retired. 

Henry  S.  Hammett,  Belmont.  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  P.  I.  Fauss.  retired. 

Betty  K.  Fleming.  Harts.  W.  Va.,  in  place  of 
G.  R.  Dial,  removed. 

Boyd  S.  Butts.  Hedgesville,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Kilmer,  retired. 

Patricia  G.  Sldebottom.  Peach  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  in  place  of  Marietta  Walker,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Warren  A.  Ogren,  Hayward.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Alexander,  retired. 

Charles  V.  Tlmm.  Mlndoro,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  A.  O.  Harder,  retired. 

Dennis  J.  Clossey.  Jr..  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  W.  J.  Gallagher,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

John  I.  Arledge,  Jr..  Wabbaseka,  Ark.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Bogy,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

William  B.  Robinson.  Somls,  Calif..  In  place 
of  K.  K.  McCleery,  retired.  ? 

INDIANA 

Russel  L.  Hlrschy.  Geneva.  Ind.,  in  place  of 
H.  R.  Widdows.  retired. 

Hubert  E.  Samm.  Hymera,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Herman  Punkhouser,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward  J.  Zerdecki,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.. 
in  place  of  A.  J.  Rusek.  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Joseph  P.  Pish.  La  Grange,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  L.  D.  Mitchell,  retired. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Walter  C.  Langendorf,  Sliver  City.  N.  Mex, 
In  place  of  W.  D.  Reams,  resigned. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Richard  P.  Roe,  Lansing,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
E.  C.  EUer,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AT  THE  LUNAR  THRESHOLD 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  Hotz  in  the 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  of 
January  6,  1969,  pays  tribute  to  the 
heroic  accomplishments  of  the  astronauts 
of  the  Apollo  8  and  the  NASA-industry 
team  which  developed  and  perfected  the 
complex  systems  required  to  accomplish 
the  first  lunar  flight.  Mr.  Hotz  reminds 
his  reader  that  with  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  Apollo  8,  it  is  important 


to  remember  that  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing work  remains  to  be  done  in  our  na- 
tional space  effort.  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  and  significant  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  and  the 
general  public : 

At  THE  Lunar  Threshold 

The  world  is  slowly  catching  its  breath 
after  the  breathless  Christmas  presented  by 
the  Apollo  8  mission  to  the  moon.  In  a  world 
torn  by  violence,  wracked  by  religious  and 
racial  hatreds  and  corroded  by  conflicts  over 
petty  goals,  the  Apollo  8  shone  over  this  rela- 
tively tiny  planet  as  a  clear  symbol  of  the 
Incredible  goals  man  can  attain  when  he 
sheds  the  baser  parts  of  his  heritage. 

Apollo  8  Is  a  great  triumph  of  technology, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  man's  history.  Yet  It 
Is  a  spiritual  triumph,  too.  For  without  man's 
dauntless  courage  In  braving  the  unknown. 


the  lunar  mission  would  never  have  been 
conceived  and  Apollo  8  would  never  have 
left  Its  launching  pad.  And  without  man's 
selfless  competence  throughout  the  whole 
program,  from  that  superb  flight  crew  down 
to  the  welders,  electricians  and  riveters  who 
built  the  hardware.  Apollo  could  have  easily 
faded  into  the  oblivion  of  Its  early  tribula- 
tions. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  technlcaUy 
competent  crew  of  space  voyagers  than  Col. 
F^ank  Borman.  Capt.  James  Lovell.  and  Lt. 
Col.  William  Anders.  Yet  even  their  personal 
elation  at  the  superb  performance  of  them- 
selves and  their  vehicle  was  overshadowed  by 
the  profound  spiritual  and  emotional  expert- 
ence  of  being  the  first  men  to  view  that 
lonely,  desolate  surface  of  the  moon  from  so 
close  and  see  the  brilliant  colors,  the  swirling 
clouds  and  the  dazzling  shine  of  their  home 
planet  earth  from  so  far. 
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CHBUTMAS,  MKSSAOS 

Who  can  ever  forget  their  ChrlatrnM  Eve 
telecast  from  lunar  orUt?  Outside,  we  could 
•ee  the  crescent  of  the  wazlng  moon  hanging 
low  over  the  dark  Maryland  mountains.  In- 
side, on  the  television  aet,  we  could  see  the 
view  from  the  ApoUo  a  spacecraft  skimming 
60  ml.  above  the  sunlit  surface  of  that  same 
moon  as  Bill  Anders  kept  bU  televUlon  cam- 
era sweeping  across  thp  Sea  of  Tranquillity 
toward  the  darkness  of  the  terminator  and 
hear  Prank  Borman's  voice  from  260,000  ml. 
away: 

"We  are  now  approaching  the  lunar  sun- 
rise and  for  all  the  people  back  on  earth  the 
crew  of  ApoUo  8  has  a  liessage  that  we  would 
Uke  to  send  to  you." 

Then.  Anders'  voice:  I 

"In  the  beginning,  Ot>d  created  the  heaven 
and  earth.  And  the  eaiith  was  without  form, 
and  void:  and  darkne«  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  And  the  spirit  of  Ood  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  Ood  said. 
Let  there  be  light:   And  there  was  light." 

This  was  followed  bf  Lovell  and  Herman 
reading  more  of  the  story  of  creation  from 
the  flrat  verses  of  0«neals  In  the  solemn 
tones  of  men  seeing  fw  the  first  time  how 
the  earth  jaight  have  kx>ked  eons  ago. 

A^Uo  a  carried  a  uis.  flag  on  its  booster 
and  spacecraft.  Its  mission  of  putting  the 
first  men  Into  orbit  afound  the  moon  and 
returning  them  safely  to  earth  was  certainly 
an  American  triumphs  Its  technical  details 
and  emotional  impact'  were  carried  around 
the  world  by  communications  satellites,  an- 
other almost  now-tajken-for-granted  tri- 
umph of  the  space  age.  The  world,  which  had 
Its  television  screens  snd  radios  filled  with 
burning  ghettos,  beseifc  police  and  obscen- 
ity-shouting Tipples  during  recent  years, 
finally  got  undeniably  proof  that  there  Is 
another,  larger  facet  to  this  country  and 
that  its  people  have  l^t  neither  their  skill 
nor  daring. 

TECHNICAIi    PTaAMm 

But  in  a  broader  senke  It  was  more  than  a 
narrow  national  triumph.  It  waa  a  triumph 
for  all  mankind — another  great  milestone  In 
man's  long  and  dogge<|  determination  to  ex- 
plore his  universe  an^  know  the  unknown. 

The  Appollo  8  mibsi^n,  and  Its  successors 
down  to  the  lunar  lai^dlng,  really  represent 
the  apex  of  a  pyramid  (whose  base  Is  the  sum 
total  of  man's  sclent^c  knowledge.  Prank 
Borman.  Jim  Lovell  and  Bill  Anders  took  off 
from  the  apex  of  that]  pyramid  to  reach  the 
moon,  but  their  debt  bf  technical  gratitude 
must  extend  back  through  the  ages  from 
those  Soviet  ploneerf  of  the  space  age, 
Korolev,  Gagarin  and ;  TSlolkovsky,  to  Ckxl- 
dard,  Oberth.  Pranditl,  Newton,  Galileo, 
Leonardo,  Archimedes  land  the  unknown  in- 
ventor of  the  wheel. 

While  the  lunar  vofrage  Is  a  triumph  of 
man's  knowledge  and!  courage.  It  is  also  a 
humbling  exjjerience  ^hat  should  give  him 
new  and  badly  neede4  perspective  on  him- 
self and  his  relatlvels(  tiny  planet.  Prom  a 
quarter  million  miles  away,  man's  works  on 
this  sphere  fade  from  view  and  only  the 
great  oceans,  sprawling  continents  and 
swirling  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  visible. 
Nobody  can  view  ihH  awes^e  perspective 
on  our  planet  without  feeling  his  conceits, 
sunbltlons  and  ooncerrls  diminish  and  mingle 
with  wonderment  ovef  our  survival  on  this 
revolving  globe  undet  the  relatively  thin 
sheath  of  gases  that  | protects  MB  from  the 
shriveling  heat  of  thfc  sun  and  the  lethal 
chill  of  Its  shadow.        | 

Apollo  8  is  a  great  nillestone  in  the  history 
of  space  exploration,:  but  much  still  lies 
ahead.  When  the  goln^  gets  tougher  and  the 
inevitable  disasters  4tlr  faint  hearts  and 
croakers  Into  urging  man  to  abandon  this 
effort.  It  wlU  be  well  to  remember  the  success 
of  this  first  lunar  voy^e  as  a  source  of  cour- 
age to  continue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMAIiOAMATED  CLOTHINO  WORK- 
ERS  OPES  DAY-CARE  CENTER 
FOR  CHILDREN  OP  WORKINa 
MOTHERS 


January  13,  1969 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    KABTIAMV 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  13.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Regional  Joint  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sam  Nocella, 
through  its  health  and  welfare  fund,  has 
built  and  staffed  a  day-care  center  in 
Verona,  Va.,  for  the  children  of  mothers 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  plant  of 
L.  Grief  &  Bro. 

This  center  is  the  first  of  four  to  be 
built  under  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween clothing  manufacturers  and  the 
joint  board.  The  other  three  centers  will 
be  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chambersburg.  Pa., 
and  Hanover,  Pa.  The  center  has  class- 
rooms, recreational  facilities,  a  modern 
kitchen,  and  10  acres  of  land.  It  ac- 
commodates 240  children  from  the  ages 
of  2  to  6.  Their  mothers  pay  $5  per  week, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cost  comes 
from  the  health  and  welfare  fund,  to 
which  employers  contribute. 

This  center  is  Invaluable  to  working 
mothers  In  the  area,  to  their  children, 
and  their  communities.  I  hope  It  will  be 
a  model  that  will  be  followed  throughout 
the  country.  In  opening  this  center  the 
Amalgamated  shows  once  again  that  It  Is 
an  organization  which  lives  by  its  motto : 
"To  Promote  the  General  Welfare." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  describing  the  opening  of  the 
day-care  center,  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber 15  issue  of  the  Advance,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Anothek  Amalgamated  Pibst;   This  Time  It's 
A  Dat-Cakk  Cente* 

Vebon*.  Va. — The  first  day-care  center  built 
by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Fund  of  the  ACWA 
Baltimore  Regional  Joint  Board,  opened  with 
formal  dedication  ceremonies  here  last 
month. 

Representing  a  historic  step  In  the  history 
of  uiUon-management  relations  In  the  United 
States,  the  center  brings  to  completion  the 
first  phase  of  an  agreement  reached  between 
clothing  manufacturers  and  the  Joint  board 
to  buUd  such  day-care  centers  for  the  young 
children  of  their  female  employees. 

At  the  rlbbon-cuttlng  ceremonies,  ACWA 
Vice  Pres.  Sam  Nocella,  manager  of  the  Joint 
board  said : 

"When  we  envisioned  this  five  years  ago, 
we  thought  it  was  a  dream.  Well,  what  we 
dreamed  In  1963  has  come  to  pass  In  1968 
and  this  is  not  the  end.  This  Is  a  tremendous 
understaklng.  but  It  Is  needed  and  will  help 
the  union,  the  industry  and  the  working 
mothers.  It  is  also  the  beginning  of  some- 
thing of  value  to  society.  I  hope  what  we 
have  started  will  be  taken  up  by  other  unions, 
and  Industry  and  the  national  government. 
More  centers  are  needed,  we  must  not  stop 
our  efforts  until  we  have  them." 

A  featured  speaker  at  the  dedication  was 
Assistant  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  Esther 
Peterson,  a  former  staff  member  of  the  Amal- 
gamated. 

"This  is  an  exciting  venture  in  child  care 


for  the  children  of  working  mothers,"  she 
said.  "It  meets  a  number  of  needs.  There 
Is  need  for  quality  care  for  these  children. 
There  Is  a  need  for  the  work  of  these  mothers, 
their  skills  and  what  they  produce.  There  Is 
a  need  for  the  money  the  mothers  earn. 

"But  the  overriding  need  met  by  this  cen- 
ter Is  that  It  win  help  develop  children,  and 
this  help  Is  In  the  pioneering  tradition  of 
the  Amalgamated.  I  can't  help  thinking  of 
the  children  left  out  and  I  hope  that  In  the 
near  future  centers  such  as  this  one  will 
spring  up  all  over  the  country,  with  unions. 
Industry  and  government  participating  to 
make  the  program  a  success,"  she  concluded. 

Ted  S.  Decker,  senior  vice  president  of 
L.  Greif  and  Brother,  declared:  "I  am  glad 
to  welcome  you  all  on  this  occasion  and  to 
reaffirm  our  desire  to  do  what  we  can  for  the 
workers  and  their  families.  We  have  never 
been  afraid  to  experiment — we  are  not  afraid 
now  or  In  the  future." 

Mary  D.  Keyserllng,  head  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Dep>artment  of  Labor,  ad- 
dressed a  dinner  meeting  after  the  decision. 
She  praised  the  foresight  of  the  Amalgamated 
and  caUed  for  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  participate  actively  in  building 
child-care  centers.  "Good  day-care  facilities 
for  the  care  of  children  should  be  at  tho  top 
of  the  list  of  the  nation's  unfinished  busi- 
ness," she  said. 

The  Verona  center  has  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate 240  children,  from  ages  two  to 
six.  Near  Staunton,  Va.,  the  facility  will 
serve  the  1,200  employees  who  work  at 
the  adjacent  coat  manufacturing  plant  of 
L.  Grelf  and  Brother,  a  division  of  Genesco. 
The  mothers  employed  at  the  plant,  which  Is 
less  than  a  mile  away,  will  drop  off  their 
children  at  the  center  on  the  way  to  their 
Jobs,  and  caU  for  them  at  the  completion  of 
their  shuts. 

Three  more  child-care  centers  are  sched- 
uled to  be  built  In  Baltimore  and  Chambers- 
burg and  Hanover,  Pa. 

Aiding  partially  In  meeting  the  cost  of 
caring  for  their  children,  mothers  will  pay 
(5  per  week;  the  remainder  will  come  from 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Pund  Into  which 
employer  contributions  are  made. 

ACWA  General  Pres.  Jacob  S.  Potofsky  and 
General  Sec.-Treas.  Prank  Roeenblum  were 
unable  to  be  present  because  of  previous 
commitments.  They  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage: 

"Tour  organization  Is  making  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  the  community  and  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  in  establishing  this  system  of 
day-care  centers.  We  will  be  watching  your 
future  progress  with  Interest  and  enthusi- 
asm." 

Among  the  Invited  guests  taking  part  In 
the  dedication  were  ACWA  Vice  Presidents 
Abraham  Chatman.  Charles  S.  English.  Mur- 
ray H.  Plnley.  Bessie  HlUman,  Howard  D. 
Samuel  and  Val  Werthelmer.  ACWA  General 
Counsel  Jack  Sheinkman  and  Jacob  J.  Edel- 
man,  counsel  for  the  Joint  board,  were  also 
among  the  guests. 


MR.  RUMSFELDS  BILL  WOULD  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  A 
KOREAN  ORPHAN 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  rLLiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  January  13.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  a  Korean  orphan,  Lee  Ok 
Ja,  who  has  the  opportunity  for  a  perma- 
ment  home  In   this  country.   The   bill 


January  IS,  1969 

would  allow  a  resident  of  my  district.  Miss 
June  Nelson,  to  complete  the  adoption  of 
the  child,  whom  she  has  been  partially 
supporting  since  1963. 

Identical  legislation,  H.R.  6673,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  June 
1968.  The  bill  was  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
90th  Congress,  but  the  Congress  ad- 
journed before  a  conference  could  be 
completed. 

Miss  Nelson  has  been  attempting  to 
adopt  this  child  for  several  years,  and  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  our  efforts  to  make 
this  possible  will  be  successfully  con- 
cluded In  1969.  I  urge  that  every  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  legislation 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  FRONTLINE 
OUTPOST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  Anne 
Chamberlin's  article,  "Reflections  on  the 
City,"  exemplary  of  the  fear  and  frus- 
trations of  our  citizens  who  live  in  the 
District. 

Crime  and  lawlessness  remain  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  problem,  especially  to  those 
who  have  been  victimized. 

New  laws  and  spending  more  tax 
money  afford  no  solution  and  offer  no  de- 
terrent. Education  might  be  the  answer — 
but  who  can  survive  long  enough  to 
know? 

Incarceration — jail  and  prison — to 
some  of  our  intellectual  friends  is  said  to 
be  no  deterrent  but  how  would  they 
know?  It's  been  so  long  since  it  was  ex- 
perimented with. 

Our  lawmen  must  be  unhandcuffed — 
our  judges  must  be  made  to  see  and  feel 
the  fear  that  exists  in  a  free  society 
without  law  and  order. 

For  certain,  we  could  have  some  mod- 
eration. We  have  tried  it  the  route  of  the 
social  mechanics  and  not  only  have  they 
failed — matters  have  become  worse.  We 
need  something  new  and  revolutionary — 
like  arrest.s,  quick  trials,  and,  if  guilty, 
Imprisonment  and  in  some  instances  "at 
hard  labor." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Miss  Chamber- 
lin's column  from  the  January  13  Wash- 
ington Post: 

REPLECTIONS    ON    THE     ClTY 

(By  Anne  Chamberlln) 
I  was  reflecting  the  other  evening,  as  I 
scraped  the  pavement  out  of  my  left  knee- 
cap, took  Inventory  of  my  bruises  and  reas- 
sembled my  groceries,  that  you  newcomers 
moving  to  Washington  this  January  have  a 
lot  more  to  consider  in  selecting  a  place  to 
live  than  they  did,  say,  the  year  Mr.  Nixon 
didn't  quite  make  It. 

I  should  perhaps  explain  that  my  knee  got 
scraped  when  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
by  four  teen-age  toughs  who  had  followed 
me  home  from  the  market.  The  bruise  above 
my  mouth  was  from  the  heavy  glove  which 
had  stifled  my  cries  for  help.  My  coat  pocket 
was  torn  loose  by  their  hasty  search  for  my 
wallet.  My  dinner  was  trampled  as  they  made 
their  escape.  It  happened  at  7:15  In  the  eve- 
ning. 
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Half  running,  aware  they  were  behind  me, 
I  had  gotten  half  way  down  the  driveway 
of  my  own  apartment  building,  10  yards  from 
the  lobby,  the  switchboard,  the  closed-circuit 
TV  security  system,  and  about  15  feet  from 
a  police  patrol  car.  So  it  wasn't  as  if  they 
had  all  day. 

But  I  really  only  wanted  to  make  the  point 
that  a  newcomer  here  used  to  choose  his 
neighborhood  for  touchlngly  Old  World  rea- 
sons— schools,  trees,  gardens,  lawns,  neigh- 
bors. These  days,  you  choose  according  to 
your  taste  In  crime.  (During  the  election 
campaign  they  tried  to  downgrade  our  crime 
standing  to  somewhere  between  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  Leopoldvllle  In  the  Congo.  But 
now  that  we  can  get  back  to  telling  It  like  It 
Is,  If  they  don't  move  us  back  to  the  top 
three,  we  should  demand  a  recount.) 

I  have  a  friend,  for  example,  who  is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  Cleveland  Park  area. 
She  has  had  four  break-ins.  She  has  awaken- 
ed In  the  night  to  see  a  pair  of  hands  prying 
apart  the  bars  on  her  bedroom  window.  She 
has  seen  an  arm  reach  in  and  remove  her 
purse  from  her  desk  in  the  living  room.  She 
just  asks  the  management  to  keep  Installing 
thicker  bars.  She  Is  now  happily  ensconced 
In  a  sort  of  tastefully  upholstered  tank  trap, 
and  as  she  keeps  telling  me,  she  gets  home 
in  one  piece  with  her  groceries. 

A  lot  of  people  will  try  to  tell  you  Chevy 
Chase  Is  where  the  action  Is.  At  least  you 
won't  have  to  plan  any  after-dinner  enter- 
tainment. At  a  small  party  there  a  few  Satur- 
days ago  the  front  door  burst  open  and  the 
next  thing  everybody  knew  they'd  been  sep- 
arated from  their  money  and  Jewels,  the  men 
had  been  bound,  gagged  and  stacked  in  the 
living  room,  while  one  wife  was  escorted  up- 
stairs and  raped.  Neighbors  were  home  and 
awake,  lights  blazing  all  over  the  block,  but 
when  the  "entertainers"  had  finished  their 
act,  so  to  speak,  they  faded  into  the  night 
unimpeded. 

Georgetown,  of  course,  is  still  full  of 
charm,  and  I  lived  there  myself  for  years. 
But  even  I  could  kick  open  the  delightful 
French  doors  that  gave  access  to  and  from 
the  garden,  which  backed  onto  a  dark  alley. 
And  I  got  tired  of  the  nightly  ritual,  before 
going  out  to  dinner  or  upstairs  to  bed.  of 
preparing  the  place  to  be  ransacked.  The 
purse  open  and  conveniently  placed  by  a 
lighted  lamp,  the  Jewelry  spread  out  on  the 
bureau,  the  antique  Korean  chest  unlocked, 
so  It  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  hack  at  it  with 
an  axe  to  discover  it  was  full  of  nothing  but 
old  tablecloths.  It  always  reminded  me  of 
those  snacks  we  used  to  leave  out  for  Santa 
Claus  on  Christmas  Eve  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  New  Southwest,  where  I  now  live,  I 
Inhabit  a  cement  box.  It  would  take  a  block 
and  tackle  and  pltons  to  climb  to  my  win- 
dows and  I've  added  a  police-approved  drop- 
bolt  second  lock  to  the  door.  The  manage- 
ment requires  a  key,  but  I  have  to  assume 
they  aren't  passing  out  samples  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. As  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada says.  "You've  got  to  believe  somebody." 

There's  Just  the  matter  of  shopping.  They 
run  a  pretty  taut  ship  at  Peoples  Drug,  where 
there  are  often  two  cops  with  guns  patrolling 
the  candy  counter  and  a  squad  car  outside 
with  the  motor  running.  But  for  the  younger 
set,  not  big  enough  for  wallet-snatching,  the 
Safeway  Is  a  razzle-dazzle-year-round  smor- 
gasbord party.  The  first  course  is  usually 
fruit — a  few  grapes  here,  an  apple,  orange  or 
banana  there.  At  this  season  it's  pomegran- 
ates. Around  the  store  it's  sip  and  munch  as 
you  go.  Pit,  skin,  pith,  core,  seeds  or  empty 
Pejjsi  cans  get  spat  or  tossed  into  the  bins 
with  the  irozen  broccoli.  Sometimes  the 
pomegranates  fall  apart  sooner  and  land 
among  the  butter  and  eggs.  One  night  when 
I  was  there  a  young  man  made  off  with  eight 
steaks.  When  I  visited  my  friend's  Cleveland 
Park  Safeway,  she  remarked,  a  little  louder 
than  I  thought  necessary,  that  It  "must  seem 
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odd  for  a  Southwester  to  bother  with  the 
checkout  counter." 

There  Is  quite  a  selection  of  parks,  by  the 
way.  Rock  Creek,  where  the  wife  of  a  high 
State  Department  official  was  raped  by  three 
teen-agers  as  she  was  walking  her  dogs — at 
mid-morning.  In  plain  view  of  Massachu- 
setts Avenue — has  retired  the  rape  trophy. 
(The  fourth  member  of  the  band  obliged  by 
holding  her  dogs.  Question  de  nuance).  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  towpath,  rescued 
from  the  bulldozers  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
and  his  ragged  band  of  nature  lovers,  is 
perfectly  beautiful,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  A  friend  of  mine  was  murdered 
there  in  broad  daylight,  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  Georgetown  Esso  Station. 

You  might  want  to  consider  your  Police 
Precinct.  Here  again  my  friend  in  Cleveland 
Park  is  almost  obnoxiously  enthu-slastic 
about  Number  8.  Having  naturally  seen  quite 
a  bit  of  them,  she  enjoys  a  very  warm  rela- 
tionship, often  Inviting  the  Investigating  of- 
ficers to  stay  for  a  cup  of  tea  when  they've 
finished  takmg  notes.  "The  Captain  says  you 
have  a  very  nice  place  here."  one  of  them 
confided  the  last  time  around  (TV  set. 
clothes,  typewriter.) 

Along  with  the  addresses  of  caterers  and 
part-time  butlers  so  vital  to  Washington  so- 
cial life,  you  will  find  your  address  book  will 
soon  Include  the  names  and  direct  telephone 
numbers  of  the  detectives  assigned  to  your  I 
various  confrontations. 

Your  wife  may  want  to  reappraise  her 
wardrobe.  Every  day  on  the  Society  pages, 
of  course,  you  see  pictures  of  our  Beauti- 
ful People  attired  In  minis,  maxis  and  gen- 
uine Puccls.  Although  she  was  asked  to  go 
home  and  pile  on  more  clothes,  one  of  our 
social  leaders  actually  turned  up  at  the 
Smithsonian  in  a  see-through.  But  In  gen- 
eral It's  better  to  strip  down  to  go  out  than 
to  dress  up.  Remove  watch  and  rings.  Con- 
ceal credit  cards  around  hou.se  in  case  It's 
broken  into  while  you're  out.  Wear  an  old 
pair  of  glasses.  Your  wife  might  as  well  wear 
heels.  She  couldn't  outsprlnt  these  pursuers 
if  she  wore  cleats.  They're  motivated  and  all 
she  is  is  scared. 

Self-defense?  There  can't  be  any  such 
thing.  A  friend  once  gave  me  a  tear  gas  pen 
and  when  I  drove  alone  to  parties  at  night 
I  carried  It  In  my  purse.  But  I  was  in  such 
constant  terror  that  I'd  Inadvertently  empty 
some  movie  theater  or  pollute  the  mousse 
at  the  French  Embassy,  that  I  finally  had  to 
give  it  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  carry 
a  gun,  at  the  speed  of  the  usual  scenario 
you'll  be  lucky  if  all  you  do  Is  shoot  yourself 
In  the  foot. 

Unless  you  want  the  police  to  think  you're 
a  boob,  you  should  start  training  yourself 
to  remember  what  the  man  with  his  foot 
on  your  windpipe  looks  like.  This  requires 
as  much  mental  discipline  as  Black  Belt 
Judo — which  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
up,  by  the  way.  The  unschooled  mind  focuses 
on  useless  irrelevancles,  like  survival,  which 
Is  no  help  to  the  police.  In  vain  have  I 
studied  the  etiquette  for  these  occasions. 
When  my  turn  came  I  fought  for  my  wallet. 
I  had  the  absurd  conviction  that  it  was 
my  money.  My  mother  gave  me  the  wallet 
last  Christmas  and.  Idiotically  I  even  wanted 
to  hang  onto  that. 

The  policeman  knew  the  trails  across  the 
No-Man's  Land  between  the  lighted  high- 
rises  and  the  dark  brick  shanties  with  the 
broken  bottles  and  beer  cans  in  the  yard 
like  the  inside  of  his  pocket.  It  whs  hor- 
hlbly  dark  and  God-forsaken,  and  It  seemed 
to  me,  as  he  spotted  the  foursome  crossing 
a  vacant  lot,  stopped  the  car  and  got  out, 
that  we  were  edging  into  a  bad  Clint  East- 
wood n^ovie.  and  I  wished  I  hadn't  offered  to 
come  along. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  fellas,"  he  said,  as  he 
got  out.  I  don't  remember  that  his  hand 
even  brushed  his  gun.  But  it  was  an  under- 
stood quantity. 
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Th&j  didn't  answet.  But  they  moved  cloMr 
to  the  c»r,  slowly  mlsed  their  banda,  and 
la«n«d  forward  against  It,  their  china  on  the 
roof,  while  he  ran  his  hands  down  their 
sides.  I  gathered  th#yd  had  this  conversa- 
tion befor*. 

rd  teen  It  before  imyself.  Once  outside  a 
Safeway  on  P  Street  <that  one  of  my  friends 
affectionately  calls  The  Addicts'  Safeway.) 
Once  outside  the  National  Gallery.  It's  one  of 
our  ceremonial  sights  in  Washlngfton,  our 
local  Unffua  franca,  like  the  mating  dance 
of  Australian  bower  t>lrds. 

I  suspect  now  thatlthey  were  the  ones.  But 
m  the  searchlight  tl^ey  looked  smaller,  even 
vulnerable.  1  had  to  confess  I  wasn't  sure, 
and  he  sent  them  04  their  way. 

"I'm  sorry  this  happened  to  you,"  he  said, 
closing  his  black  Notebook  back  In  the 
brightly  lighted  lobbf .  "It's  a  horribly  upset- 
ting thing."  He  seemed  very  young  and  It  was 
a  thought  I  was  surprised  he'd  had  time  for. 

"If  you'd  been  flva(  seconds  sooner  .  .  ." 

"If  I'd  seen  them,''  he  said,  "I'd  have  shot 
them." 

I've  tried  to  stay  (jn  the  right  side  of  this 
argument,  and  on  tfce  wrong  side  of  Mayor 
Daley.  And  my  Due  iProcess  speech  was  out 
before  %au  could  sajl  Oldeon  v.  Florida.  But 
to-be  Ivsnest,  I  was  only  being  polite.  The 
thought  of  that  f  our»ome  lying  In  traction  In 
D.C.  General  didn't  pother  mc  one  bit. 

That's  the  proble(n.  you  will  find.  Prin- 
ciples so  nobly  held  ias  abstractions  seem  to 
evaporate  In  the  cruiich. 

I  remember,  at  tAj  friend's  funeral,  the 
dllBctilty  I  had  In  digesting  the  comfort  of- 
fered by  the  man  whto  brought  God's  Word  to 
us  across  her  caskeQ: 

We  must  pray  for  the  poor  man  who  mur- 
dered her.  ! 

The  message  seemied  to  imply  that  It  was 
somehow  her  fault  |or  being  alive,  talented, 
beautiful  and  vagudy  apart.  You  might  call 
It  class.  She  got  her  freaks  by  birth.  Now  give 
the  Little  Fellow  bis  chance. 

The  same  unspoken  thread  seemed  to  un- 
derlie the  defense  ot  the  man  accused.  "This 
little  man,"  his  lawyer  kept  calling  him.  HU 
clrcumstancee  were  bunlshment  enough.  So- 
ciety should  not  Infjlct  any  more.  The  argu- 
ment, I  was  later  tol4.  broke  along  those  lines 
In  the  Jury  Room.  lie  was  acquitted. 

So,  If  you  run  Jnto  trouble  with  your 
responses,  you're  n^t  the  only  one.  It  will 
take  a  lot  more  practice  for  all  of  us  befor« 
we  learn  to  serve  gi-acefully  as  vehicles  for 
self-expression  in  a|language  that  Is  so  \m- 
f  amUlar  to  us. 

Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  ramble.  I  only  meant 
to  say  Welcome  to  krour  new  neighborhood, 
wherever  It  Is.  And  ijots  of  Luck. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BAAHON 

O^    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C)F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jbnuary  13,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  for  Insertion  in  the  Record  the 
essay  written  by  Dean  Rucker,  a  student 
at  Trinity  School,  Midland,  Tex.  Dean's 
essay  won  first  place  honors  in  the  sev- 
enth grade  division  of  the  American  His- 
tory Month  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Texas  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution:  The  essay  follows: 

OSOBCX   WilEHrNGTON   CaBVZB 

(By  Dean  Rucker) 
One  ot  the  greatest  Americans  known  Is 
George  Was^ingtoa  Carver.  Carver  was  bom 
In  Diamond  Grove,  Missouri,  la  January  of 
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1864.  He  was  the  baby  of  slave  parents  wlio 
worked  on  the  plantation  of  Moses  Carver.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Carver,  and  she  was  kid- 
napped one  night  with  her  baby,  but  George 
was  bought  back  by  trading  a  three  hundred 
dollar  racehorse.  Moses  Carver's  wife,  Susan, 
took  care  of  the  child  since  that  night  be- 
cause his  mother  bad  been  killed. 

As  a  child.  George  was  Interested  In  rocks 
and  plants,  but  mostly  In  plants.  He  went 
about  his  neighborhood  .almost  every  day, 
asking  his  neighbors  If  they  needed  their 
sickly  plants  cured.  Of  course,  most  people 
were  obliged  to  his  offer  and  gave  their  plants 
to  George.  All  the  townspeople  came  to  know 
George  as  the  "plant  doctor."  • 

George  was  very  feeble  In  his  childhood  and 
most  of  his  life  as  an  adult.  His  amu  and  legs 
were  limber,  and  he  had  nimble  fingers. 

George  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
school.  He  planned  to  go  to  Neosho,  where 
there  was  a  colored  children's  school.  George 
hiked  eight  miles  to  Neosho.  As  night  came 
upon  him,  George  found  a  barn  In  which  he 
spent  the  night.  George  awoke  next  morning 
and  found  the  colored  woman  who  owned  the 
farm  and  slie  Invited  George  to  stay  with  her 
and  her  husband,  Andy. 

When  George  decided  he  was  eligible  to  go 
to  college,  he  chose  Simpson  College  In  In- 
dlanola.  Iowa.  There  he  was  taught  art  and 
worked  as  a  laundryman.  His  art  teacher. 
Miss  Budd.  told  George  of  an  agricultural 
school  In  Ames,  Iowa  directed  by  her  father. 
George  learned  of  a  family  which  was  going 
to  move  to  that  vicinity.  He  Joined  the  party, 
and  two  days  later  arrived  In  Ames.  George 
had  made  his  money  for  his  tuition  for  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  School.  George  was  assist- 
ant Botanist  for  Professor  Wilson.  He  worked 
at  the  greenhouse  In  the  Experiment  Station. 
At  last,  he  was  happy. 

One  day,  George  received  a  telegram  from 
Tuskegee  College  In  Alabama.  George  went 
to  Professor  Wilson  for  permission  to  leave 
Iowa  State.  HU  plea  being  granted,  George 
took  the  train  to  Tuskegee  the  following  day. 
On  this  train  ride,  George  saw  the  fields  of 
cotton  which  had  been  planted.  It  was  Octo- 
ber, and  the  slaves  picked  cotton.  George 
knew  that  the  South  would  be  poorer  the 
next  year  than  they  had  been  before.  He  saw 
that  the  soil  was  poor  because  "King  Cotton" 
had  ruled  too  long.*  He  said  that  he  was  going 
to  cure  the  land. 

George  arrived  at  Tuskegee  and  was  be- 
friended by  Booker  T.  Washington.  He  had  a 
conference  with  him  and  asked  him  If  he 
could  build  an  Elxperlment  Station  such  as 
the  one  at  Iowa  State.  He  was  granted  per- 
mission and  he  set  to  work  with  his  thirteen 
students  who  were  in  his  classroom.  When 
the  building  was  finished,  George  furnished 
the  room  with  scrap  metal  and  boxes  for 
chairs  and  tables.  George  was  pleased  with 
his  work. 

Carver  began  a  garden  In  the  dump  which 
he  cleared  and  he  grew  watermelon  vines, 
pumpkin  vines,  tomatoes  and  other  fruit 
vines  and  crops.  Carver  had  successfully 
transferred  a  dump  Into  a  garden. 

Carver  was  right  when  he  had  said  that  the 
cotton  crop  fortune  would  fall.  The  farmers 
were  very  poor.  Carver  also  learned  that  the 
Mexican  boll  weevil  was  raiding  the  South. 
He  told  the  farmers  to  plant  peanuts  and 
sweet  potatoes  which  they  did  after  some 
arguments  that  cotton  would  be  better  the 
next  year. 

Peanuts  were  the  best  crop  the  South  had 
ever  owned.  They  were  fuU  of  good  because 
they  strengthened  the  soil  by  putting  nitro- 
gen Into  it.  People  were  healthy  once  again. 
In  1920,  Carver  began  to  take  the  peanut 
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apart.  It  was,  as  people  put  It,  exciting  to 
hear  the  news  of  his  progress.  He  found  that 
the  peanut  had  unlocked  Its  mysteries  to 
his  hands. 

In  January  of  1921,  Carver  came  out  of 
his  workshop.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  called  him  to  go  to  Washington  and 
show  his  work  to  the  Congressmen.  He  ar- 
rived and  began  his  speech  that  afternoon. 
The  Congressmen  were  surprised  to  see  what 
Carver  had  done  with  the  peanut.  He  made 
over  three  hundred  possibilities  from  the 
peanut  and  one-hundred  and  seven  possi- 
bilities from  the  sweet  potato. 

George  Washington  Carver's  fame  spread 
nationwide.  People  knew  him  as  a  Negro  with 
white  blood.  In  1943,  Carver  died.  To  honor 
his  death,  eight  schools  were  erected  in  his 
honor  In  this  same  year. 
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BLACK  ACTION,  INC. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXNNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
city's  Representative  in  Congress,  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  initiative  of 
Pittsburghers  in  dealing  with  their  city's 
problems. 

The  most  famous  example,  of  course, 
is  the  continuing  Pittsburgh  renaissance, 
which  has  rebuilt  entire  sections  of  the 
city  and  cleared  the  smoke  from  Its  skies. 
But  there  are  other,  less  conspicuous 
examples  of  Pittsburghers  at  work  for 
their  city,  one  of  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Black  Action,  Inc.,  organized  in  the 
Manchester  area  of  Pittsburgh  by  the 
residents  of  that  area,  has  been  working 
without  fanfare  and  so  far  without  any 
public  assistance  to  overcome  one  of  the 
most  vicious  problems  of  the  commu- 
nity— youthful  narcotics  addiction.  Black 
Action's  success  so  far — the  treatment  of 
25  users  and  a  decline  In  street  crime — 
is  remarkable. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  a  commentary  on  Black  Action, 
Inc.,  broadcast  by  Dave  Kelly,  of  Pitts- 
burgh's wnC-TV.  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 24, 1968: 

Black   Action,   Inc. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  that  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  Is  undergoing  .  .  .  there  is.  at 
least,  one  group  here  qvUetly  at  work  with 
very  little  except  dedication  and  some  goals 
that  will  benefit  the  entire  community.  The 
group  calls  itself  Black  Action  Incorporated 
and  its  members  are  residents  of  Manchester 
who  have  tired  of  the  blight  and  decay  that 
affects  their  conmiunity.  What  they  are  do- 
ing Is  a  good  lesson  for  all  of  tis  .  .  .  whether 
we  live  m  the  city  or  the  suburbs  because 
this  is  a  prime  example  of  people  taking  an 
Interest  In  other  people  and  a  community. 

The  area  In  which  Black  Action  is  working 
Involves  the  Manchester  district  and  the 
central  North  Side  with  a  population  of  al- 


most thirty  thousand  ...  a  good  sized  city 
Just  by  itself.  Most  of  the  residents  are  black. 
Approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  them  .  .  . 
ten  thousand  .  .  .  have  Incomes  under  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  More  than  half  of 
the  housing  Is  dUapldated  or  deteriorating. 
The  illegitimate  birth  rate  amounts  to  300 
per  one  thousand  Uve  births  and  of  those 
one  thousand  babies,  one  In  ten  dies  at  birth. 

The  problems  of  Manchester  are  so  great 
and  so  vrtdespread  that  they  defy  Imagina- 
tion when  it  comes  to  picking  the  place  to 
start  to  cure  some  of  the  ills.  But  there  are 
concerned  citizens  there  .  .  .  Just  as  there 
are  concerned  citizens  In  many  communities. 
So  Black  Action  was  started  by  a  few  of 
them,  with  practically  no  funds,  and  when 
they  selected  the  primary  target  for  a  cure 
they  choee  the  problem  of  narcotics. 

In  this  area  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  13 
and  14  year  old  children  who  are  drug 
users  .  .  .  hard  drugs  like  heroin.  Pushers 
moved  in  last  spring  and  the  group  was 
aware  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  users  when  they  launched  their  cam- 
paign. They  found  a  doctor  ...  a  phj^- 
cian  .  .  ,  named  Charles  Burks  who  is  black 
and  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  John's  Hospital.  Dr. 
Burks  volunteered  his  time  ...  all  24  hours 
of  it  .  .  .  and  St.  John's  volunteered  some 
beds  for  the  victims  and  they  started  to  work. 

One  result  has  been  the  treatment  of  some 
25  users,  a  decrease  in  street  crimes  and  some 
Jobs  for  those  who  were  among  the  first  to 
be  rehabilitated.  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
tax  dollars,  no  public  funds  have  been  forth- 
coming so  far.  But  the  work  is  going  on  and 
some  good  is  coming  of  It.  And  that,  I  think. 
Is  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  when 
people  of  good  will  tactile  a  problem. 


NEW  CAR  WARRANTIES 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or   NKW  .  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  GATiTiAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  distinguished  and  very  able  col- 
league, Paul  Krebs.  of  New  Jersey,  is  now 
doing  an  outstanding  job  as  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  Jersey  OflSce 
of  Consumer  Protection.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to- 
day to  discuss  the  subject  of  new  car 
warranties.  I  believe  this  House  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  thinking.  I  there- 
fore insert  his  statement  in  the  Record: 
Testimont  or  Paxtl  J.  Krebs.  Executive  Di- 
rector, rjEW  Jersey  State  OrncE  or  Con- 
sumer   Protection,    Before    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission,   January   9,    1969,   on 
THE  Subject  of  New  Car  Warranties 
Gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of 
the  consumers  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  Direc- 
tor of  a  functional  State  Agency  concerned 
with    the   problems    and    protection   of    the 
consumer,  I  frequently  appear  before  State 
and  Federal  bodies  in  order  to  document  the 
consumer's  problems.  I  usually  use  case  his- 
tories In  order  to  do  ro. 

In  preparation  for  my  testimony  here  to- 
day. I  asked  my  staff  to  select  new  car  war- 
ranty cases  that  would  clearly  picture  our  ex- 
perience in  this  area.  Our  staff  members  each 
had  at  least  a  dotsen  cases  to  cite.  We  dis- 
cussed these  almost  200  current  cases.  We  also 
reviewed  the  reports  of  your  own  and  other 
staffs  as  weU  as  recent  articles  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  testimony  gath- 
ered at  other  hearings  in  this  field. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  problems 
were  all  too  well  known.  Every  car  buyer, 
every  organisation  concerned  with  the  In- 
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dustry  and  every  portion  of  the  news  media 
had  its  horror  stories  to  tell.  To  come  here 
and  tell  our  own  would  still  provide  no  an- 
swers to  the  two  basic  questions :  Should  the 
government  do  something  to  end  the  situa- 
tion? What  should  and  could  be  done? 

Our  own  case  histories  document  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Staff  Report.  We 
will,  of  course,  be  happy  to  make  them  avaU- 
able  to  you.  In  our  testimony  today,  how- 
ever, we  would  prefer  to  briefly  state  some 
of  the  problems  and  then  offer  our  sugges- 
tions for  what  the  Federal  Government 
should  and  could  do  about  them.  First,  the 
problems: 

THE    PROBLEMS 

The  express  warranty  of  the  new  car  manu- 
facturer is  designed  to  limit  his  liability — 
not  to  protect  the  buyer.  It  is  the  manu- 
facturer's advertising  that  has  made  it  seem 
otherwise  to  the  consumer.  So-called  liberal- 
ization of  the  warranty  has  been  a  cover  up 
for  Increased  production  schedules  which 
render  careful  assembly  and  close  inspection 
Impossible.  It  has  also  been  the  fodder  for 
a  propaganda  battle  between  manufacturers 
designed  to  convince  the  buyer  that  one 
product  Is  superior  to  another. 

What  must  be  remembered  is  tliat  while 
warranty  competition  between  manufac- 
turers may  cause  a  consumer  to  choose  one 
automobUe  over  another,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  need  of  the  average  American  for 
a  car  forces  him  to  make  that  choice.  What 
the  consumer  needs  Is  not  merely  a  more 
understandable  warranty  but  protection 
against  an  industry-wide  system  that  gives 
him  no  recourse  against  giant  manufacturers 
whose  product  Is  frequently  defective  and 
unsafe. 

What  we  will  propose  therefore  is  a  gov- 
ernment enforced  transmutation  of  the  ex- 
press warranty  from  a  limitation  of  the  man- 
ufacturers' liability  to  the  safeguard  of  the 
consumer  that  the  manufacturers'  advertis- 
ing has  made  it  seem. 

Other  warranty  problems  are  all  corollaries 
of  this  central  problem.  The  complaints 
heard  most  frequently  are: 

1.  The  language  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
press warranty  is  so  vague  and  legalistic  that 
the  consumer  has  no  understanding  of  what 
is  actually  covered   by  the  warranty. 

2.  The  manufacturer  Issuing  the  express 
warranty  is  also  the  scrfe  Judge  and  Jury  of 
whether  or  not  his  warranty  should  apply. 
It  seems  to  the  average  consumer  that  the 
manufacturer  almost  always  resolves  the 
matter  in  his  own  favor.  The  manufacturer 
Is,  of  course.  In  a  greatly  superior  position 
to  that  of  the  consumer  and  is  more  able 
to  deal  with  such  problems  than  he. 

3.  The  consumer's  only  recourse  wheu  the 
manufacturer  falls  to  make  needed  repairs  is 
to  start  a  long  and  expensive  court  battle. 
Such  a  court  battle  not  only  Involves  time 
and  expense  but  places  the  individual  con- 
sumer in  the  p>osltion  of  having  to  do  battle 
with  his  greatly  more  resoxirceful  superior. 

4.  Defects  are  not  corrected  after  repeated 
returns  to  the  dealer;  or  the  car  is  so  defec- 
tive many,  many  repairs  of  differing  kinds 
must  be  made. 

5.  The  manufacturer  only  has  to  replace 
parts  even  when  the  defect  has  caused  the 
entire  automobile  to  become  useless  or  dan- 
gerous. 

The  consumer  appears  not  to  be  alone  In 
his  problems  with  the  giant  manufacturers 
of  the  automobile  industry.  The  franchlsed 
dealer,  too.  has  his  problems.  Most  common 
amongst  dealer  complaints  are  ( 1 )  that  they 
cannot  get  the  parts  needed  for  repair;  (2) 
that  the  manxifactiirer  allows  little  time  or 
money  for  making  an  automobUe  ready  for 
delivery  and  (3)  that  they  are  inadequately 
compensated  for  warranty  repairs. 
a  suggested  solution 

The  solution  that  we  propwse  hinges  on 
two  main  points.  The  first  Is  the  concept  of 
implied    warranty    of    merchantabUlty    and 
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fitness  for  use.  The  second  Is  that  the  con- 
sumer needs  and  deserves  the  aid  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency  in  dealing  with  his  problems 
with  the  automobile  manufacturer.  In  this 
testimony,  we  suggest  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  be  that  government  agency.  We 
do  so  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  our  pre- 
vious testimony.  If  you  will  recaU.  we  ap- 
peared before  you  in  December  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs.  We  recommended 
further  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsfilon 
be  Incorporated  into  that  Federal  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs.  Since,  at  this  time,  there 
has  not  yet  been  established  such  a  depart- 
ment, we  are  suggesting  that  the  powers 
which  would  ordinarily  be  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  such  a  department  be  delegated 
Instead  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aU  weU  aware,  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  states  contains  the 
concept  of  the  Implied  warranty  of  mer- 
chantability. Unfortunately,  this  concept  as 
embodied  in  state  law  has  been  of  relatively 
little  aid  to  the  consumer  in  his  dealings  with 
the  automobile  manufacturers.  The  major 
problem  has  been  ihe  need  to  undergo 
lengthy  and  costly  legal  proceedings  in  order 
to  establish  your  position  under  this  law. 
Too.  some  states  have  held  that  the  manufac- 
turers' express  warranty  may  be  used  in  lieu 
of  the  implied  warranty  of  merchantability. 
It  is  this  first  problem  that  we  would  address 
ourselves  to.  ITie  purpose  of  the  implied  war- 
ranty of  merchantability  is  the  protection 
of  the  buyer  from  unsafe  and  defective  prod- 
ucts. The  purjKJse  of  a  manufacturer's  ex- 
press warranty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
limitation  of  the  manufacturers'  liability  for 
defects.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
implied  warranty  and  the  express  warranty 
are  actually  mutually  exclusive.  We  are 
happy  to  note  that  several  court  decisions, 
most  notably  in  Florida  and  Tennessee,  have 
ruled  that  the  manufacturers'  express  war- 
ranty may  not  be  In  lieu  of  the  implied 
warranty. 

The  heart  of  our  proposed  solution  is  a 
Federal  statute  imposing  and  enforcing  a 
broadened  concept  of  the  implied  warranty  of 
merchantability  on  new  automobiles  sold  in 
Interstate  commerce.  This  statute  should 
provide  that  the  manufacturer  may  not  ex- 
clude himself  from  this  implied  warranty 
eitlier  through  his  express  warranty  or  by 
using  the  words  "as  is."  We  propnaee  that  it  be 
left  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  es- 
tablish regulations  for  the  administration  ol 
this  provision. 

We  recommend  further  that  the  act  con- 
tain language  such  as  the  following:  "The 
act,  use  or  employment  by  any  person  of  any 
deception,  fraud,  false  pretense,  false  prom- 
ise, misrepresentation,  or  the  knowing,  con- 
cealment, suppression,  or  omission,  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  or  advertisement  of 
any  automobile  sold  In  interstate  commerce 
or  with  the  subsequent  performance  of  such 
person  as  aforesaid  is  declared  to  be  an  un- 
l.awful  practice." 

Similar  language  in  the  New  Jersey  stat- 
utes has  been  interpreted  as  pertaining  to  a 
warranty  or  guarantee.  It  Is  held  that  a  war- 
ranty is  a  promise  of  performance  that  is 
relied  upon  by  the  purchaser  when  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  buy.  If  such  prom- 
ise is  not  fulfilled  (subsequent  performance) . 
the  seller  is  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
statute.  We  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  given  the  authority  to 
enforce  this  statute  administratively  and  to 
Impose  penalties  for  violation  of  the  statute. 
We  vrould  suggest  a  penalty  of  $1,000  for  a 
first  offense  and  $5,000  for  subsequent 
offenses. 

We  recommend  further  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish regional  bodies  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  warranty  disputes.  This  will  prevent 
the  present  situation  wherein  the  manufac- 
turer issuing  the  warranty  is  the  sole  Judge 
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and  Jury  of  whether  j  that  warranty  shall 
apply.  The  pvirpoee  of  :thU  recommendation 
1*  to  provide  the  Ameifcan  automobile  pur- 
chaeer  with  a  federal  tdmlnUtratlve  agency 
to  which  he  can  bring  hlB  new  car  warranty 
problems  and  to  enabla  him  to  deal  with  the 
automobile  manufactvffer  as  If  he  were  an 
equal  and  not  an  Inferior.  The  regional  bod- 
lee  should  be  empowertd  to  hear  any  case  in 
which  the  consumer  Uelleves  the  manufac- 
turer Is  unlawfully  denying  liability.  Spe- 
clflcally  excluded,  however,  should  be  those 
ctLset  where  the  consi^mer  la  seeking  com- 
pensation for  Injuries  ^r  other  loss  sustained 
by  reason  of  defective  or  unsafe  products. 

At  the  present  tlm*.  the  manufacturers 
limit  their  liability  t*  the  replacement  of 
defective  parts.  We  w^uld  recommend  that 
this  limitation  be  clrdumvented  by  the  re- 
gional arbitration  bodies  in  those  cases  where 
the  product  appears  tp  have  been  In  such 
unsafe  or  defective  condition  as  to  prevent 
satisfactory  repair.  It  Bhould  be  left  to  the 
dlscreUon  of  the  arbitration  agency  to  set 
standards  for  the  nu|nber  of  repeated  at- 
tempts at  repair  which  |nay  be  reasonably  and 
consclonably  required  jby  the  manufacturer 
before  such  replacemant  Is  granted  to  the 
con^nmerf' 

Wm  wtsh-Bt  this  tlmfe  to  addrees  ourselves 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  we  described 
aa  corollary  to  the  central  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  consunier  vsnth  protection  against 
this  system.  Number  one  in  our  discussion 
of  those  problems  wM  the  language  and 
wording  of  the  manuiwjturers'  express  war- 
ranty. We  have  careftUy  studied  the  pro- 
vtalons  of  a  bill  Introdjuced  by  Senators  Carl 
Hayden  and  Warren  Magnuson  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1967  under  bill  ^o  S-2727  We  should 
like  to  recommend  to  you  Section  4  of  that 
bill  which  prescribes;  warranty  standards. 
You  win  note  that  aie  Hayden -Magnuson 
Bill  leaves  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
reg^ulatory  agency,  wlilch  was  In  that  caae 
the  Commerce  Department.  We,  of  course, 
are  recommending  th4t  the  administration 
of  these  warranty  stindards  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  Pedetal  Trade  Commission. 
I  am  sure  that  It  Is  jnot  necessary  for  me 
to  read  the  language  of  this  section  of 
S-2727  but  I  should  like  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  that  pcrtlon  which  Includes 
provision  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement 
of  warranty  cases  by  artsltratlon. 

The  second  and  thlfd  problems  delineated 
In  our  listing  of  corollary  situations  are  the 
manufacturer's  judgnjent  of  his  own  war- 
ranty and  the  consumirs'  limited  recourse  to 
lengthy  legal  proceedings.  We  believe  that 
these  two  coroUaryi  problems  will  be 
answered  by  the  eetibllshment  of  the  re- 
gional arbitration  bodies. 

Numbers  four  and  Ave  In  our  list  were 
the  problems  of  defeqts  not  being  corrected 
after  repeated  returns  to  the  dealer  and 
manufacturer  Uablllttr  limited  to  replace- 
ment of  defective  pams.  This  too  we  woiUd 
feel  Is  answered  by  uie  powers  given  to  the 
regional  arbitration  a^ncles. 

The  last  section  of  ihe  act  must  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  franchlsed  dealers  who 
frequently  ase  as  powerless  as  the  consumer 
In  their  dealings  with  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer. We  would  ;  recommend  that  the 
dealer  be  conalderedi  a  consumer  in  two 
specified  limited  situations:  to  wit:  (1)  the 
situation  wherein  thfe  dealer  Is  unable  to 
serve  his  customer  by  Obtaining  adequate  ma- 
terials and  comptensatlon  for  labor  In  pre- 
paring an  automobile  for  Initial  delivery, 
(2)  the  situation  wherein  the  dealer  cannot 
obtain  the  proper  materials  or  receive  ade- 
quate compensation  for  labor  required  In 
warranty  repairs.  In  these  limited  factual 
patterns,  the  dealer  »lll  have  the  same  re- 
coturse  as  that  afforded  to  the  consumer 
through  the  regional  i»rbltratlon  bodies. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  In  our  pro- 
posal Is  to  consider  the  new  car  warranty 
problem  In  Its  broad<tot  possible  asi>ect.  The 
express  new  car  warranty  of  the  automobile 
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manufacturers  Is  an  Industry-wide  system 
which  effects  not  only  the  consumer  but  the 
franchlsed  dealer  as  weU.  To  base  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  on  the  prem- 
ise and  philosophy  of  the  express  warranty 
would  be  to  render  limited  aid  to  the  con- 
sumer himself.  The  entire  concept  of  new  car 
wsurantles  is  what  needs  correction.  We  feel 
this  correction  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  impoeition  and  enforcement  of 
a  broadened  Implied  warranty  of  merchanta- 
bility concept.  We  have  not  denied  to  the 
manufacturer  his  option  for  specific,  express 
warranties.  We  have  only  prevented  him  from 
limiting  hU  liability  In  such  a  manner  aa  to 
render  harm  to  the  public  good.  The  manu- 
facturers may  continue  their  advertising  bat- 
tle to  attract  the  attention  of  the  prospective 
buyer:  but  with  the  safeguards  of  his  legis- 
lation, each  buyer  would  have  the  comfort- 
ing knowledge  that  at  least  a  minlmimi  of 
protection  against  unsafe  and  defective  auto- 
mobiles will  be  afforded  to  him  through  the 
aid  of  government  agencies. 

Not  only  have  we  changed  the  concept  of 
warranty  but.  In  certain  specific  situations, 
we  have  changed  the  concept  of  dealer  from 
one  of  agent  to  that  of  consumer.  No  longer 
will  the  dealer  have  to  be  the  man  In  the 
middle,  refused  aid  from  the  manufacturer 
who  granted  him  his  franchise  and  besieged 
by  the  consumer  who  considers  him  to  be  at 
fault  for  automobiles  not  prepared  for  de- 
livery or  not  repaired  properly. 

Under  this  propKjsal,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  given  many  new  and  Im- 
portant responsibilities.  It  will  become  the 
consumers'  watchdog  with  power  to  admin- 
ister sanctions  for  failure  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  comply  with  federal  law.  In  the  es- 
tablislunent  of  the  regional  arbitration  agen- 
cies a  section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion will  become  the  vehicle  for  settlement  of 
legitimate  consumer  complaints  against  the 
automobile  manufacturer. 

We  recognize  that  this  proposal,  although 
with  adequate  precedent.  Is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  present  law.  We  will  therefore  not 
burden  you  with  any  extraneous  remarks  and 
win  close  our  testimony  by  urging  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  support  the  adop- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


January  IS,  1969 


AN  EFFECTIVE  CRIME  FIGHTER 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


or  cALiroaKiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  presented  a  more  penetrating  smal- 
ysis  of  the  challenge  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  ghetto  than  did  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy before  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  on  which  I 
served. 

Murphy,  then  Assistant  Director  of 
Law  Enforcement,  UJS.  Department  of 
Justice,  spoke  with  intelligence  and  sen- 
sitivity of  the  many -faceted  role  of  the 
iwllceman.  His  excellent  testimony  paved 
the  way  for  several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Commission  adopted  in 
its  report. 

Today,  imder  Murphy's  direction,  the 
recently  created  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  is  moving  swift- 
ly in  a  coordinated  program  with  all  50 
States  to  help  improve  police  depart- 
ments, the  courts,  and  prison  systems  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  appraisal  of  the  im- 


portant work  being  done  by  the  agency, 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  discusses  Murphy's  evalu- 
ation of  the  Nation's  crime  problems  and 
recounts  some  of  his  innovative  propos- 
als to  make  law  enforcement  really  effec- 
Uve. 

I  include  the  article  by  Times  reporter 
David  Bumham  in  the  Rbcord  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

HxAD  or  New  U.S.  Crime  Agenct  Sees  Huge 

Task 

(By  David  Bumham) 

Washington. — The  police,  courts  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  of  the  United  States  are 
"shot  through  with  Inefficiency  and  fallxire," 
according  to  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  first  direc- 
tor of  a  new  Federal  program  to  Improve 
these  units'  ability  to  control  crime. 

"We  are  not  preventing  enough  crime,  we 
are  not  apprehending  enough  criminals,  we 
are  not  rehabilitating  enough  offenders,"  said 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  began  his  law  enforcement 
career  walking  a  beat  with  pistol  and  billy 
stick  In  the  Red  Hook  section  of  Brooklyn 
23  years  ago. 

Now  armed  with  $63-mllllon  In  Federal 
aid  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  local  and 
state  criminal  Justice  agencies,  Mr.  Murphy 
has  begun  the  task  of  breathing  life  into  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
created  by  Congress  last  spring  with  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968. 

THEEX     EN'rmES    VISITED 

A  slim,  gray-haired,  plain-spoken  man.  Mr. 
Murphy  dlscvissed  crime  in  America  in  a 
recent  interview  during  which  he  visited  a 
Washington  precinct  house,  courtroom  and 
prison — the  three  entitles  charged  ■with  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

"It  seems  pretty  clear  there  is  more  crime 
today  than  there  was  10  or  20  years  ago,"  Mr. 
Murphy  said  as  he  looked  at  the  modem 
blue-tile,  red-brick  13th  Precinct  house  In 
the  middle  of  one  of  Washington's  jxwrest 
neighborhoods. 

It  was  In  this  precinct  house  that  Mr.  Mur- 
phy— then  serving  as  Public  Safty  Director 
of  Washington — established  his  field  head- 
quarters during  the  riot  that  followed  the 
assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  last  April  4. 

"A  good  part  of  this  crime  Increase,  of 
course.  Is  the  result  of  better  reporting,"  he 
continued.  "When  I  was  a  rookie  In  the  7ad 
Precinct  In  Brooklyn,  no  police  commander 
worth  his  salt  would  admit  he  couldn't  con- 
trol crime  and  he  proved  It  by  controlling 
crime  statistics. 

"Now  this  attitude  has  changed,  partly  be- 
cause the  press  and  public  have  realistically 
come  to  understand  that  a  handful  of  men 
assigned  to  a  precinct  house  never  have  been 
able  to  really  control  the  crime  that  occurs 
In  the  surrounding  blocks." 

ON    STREETS,    IN    REPORTS 

Despite  this  basic  change  In  attitudes,  Mr. 
Murphy  Is  convinced  that  the  increase  In 
crime  has  occurred  on  the  streets  as  well  as 
In  the  reports. 

"I  suppose  the  basic  reason  Is  the  chang- 
ing make-up  of  our  cities — the  flight  of  the 
middle  class  and  the  arrival  of  large  numbers 
of  poor,  badly  educated  migrants  from  the 
South,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Murphy  conceded  that  reducing  crime 
would  be  extremely  dlfBcult. 

"I  feel  we  have  to  expect  a  lot  of  crime 
when  we  have  the  social  problems  we  have," 
he  said.  "We  must  not  only  understand  and 
remove  the  underlying  causes  of  crime,  we 
must  strengthen  and  reform  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  criminal  J\utlce.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  elther-or  and  It  Is  not  going  to  be  done 
overnight." 

As  he  walked  Into  Washington's  IStta 
Precinct  house  and  was  greeted  by  many  of 
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the  policemen  coming  on  duty,  ha  said  that 
Improving  police  performance  was  not  just 
a  matter  of  adding  more  men. 

"The  i>ollce  today  arent  sufficiently 
trained,  they  arent  adequately  educated  and 
they  clearly  arent  doing  enough  research 
into  problems  like  improving  patrol  tac- 
tics," he  said. 

Mr.  Murphy,  pulling  his  ear  lobe  In  a 
characteristic  gesture,  noted  that  aa  cities 
around  the  country  had  begun  to  Increase 
police  salaries  they  had  not  pressed  for  high- 
er police  standards. 

"Every  time  salaries  go  up,"  he  said,  "en- 
trance and  promotion  standards  ought  to  go 
up,  too." 

Mr.  Murphy  was  bom  48  years  ago  In 
Brooklyn,  the  son  of  a  Brooklyn  patrolman. 
He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  so- 
cial studies  from  St.  John's  and  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  In  public  administration  from 
the  City  University  of  New  'fork. 

HELD    VARIOUS   POSTS 

Mr.  Murphy  was  a  deputy  chief  Inspector 
In  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and 
served  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Police 
Academy  and  the  Police  Commissioner's  Spe- 
cial Inspection  Squad.  He  was  also  the  Chief 
of  Police  In  Syracuse.  The  father  of  eight, 
Including  a  son  who  was  badly  wounded  In 
■Vietnam,  Mr.  Murphy  was  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  served  as  public  safety  direc- 
tor of  Washington  before  his  interim  ap- 
pointment by  President  Johnson  last  October 
as  director  of  the  new  agency. 

"The  problem  Isn't  Just  the  police,"  he 
said  In  a  low  voice  while  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing ensued  on  a  mugging  case  in  Washing- 
ton's Court  of  General  Sessions. 

"Between  July  1,  1967,  and  June  30.  1968. 
130  Individuals  arrested  for  robbery  in  Wash- 
ington were  released  on  bail  pending  trial. 
Forty-five  of  these  defendants — 34.6  per  cent 
of  them — were  indicted  again  on  a  felony 
charge  while  waiting  trial. 

"Many  holdup  men  might  be  deterred  from 
future  criminal  action  If  they  believed  our 
criminal  Justice  system  was  swift  and  sure. 
I  don't  know  anyone  who  believes  that  to- 
day. 

"A  solution  to  this  crisis  will  be  difficult. 
More  Judges  and  prosecutors,  at  best,  pro- 
vide only  a  partial  remedy.  We  must  develop 
new  skills  In  management  and  we  must  uti- 
lize technological  advances  in  order  to  provide 
prompt,  fair  trials." 

Mr.  Murphy  left  the  court  and  drove  to 
the  District  of  Columbia's  prison,  a  massive 
high-wall  structure  that  was  built  In  1872 
for  692  prisoners.  It  now  holds  1,075. 

"Our  Jails  and  prisons  problably  are  what 
the  public  Is  least  Interested  In  when  they 
think  about  crime,"  he  said. 

"But  the  effectiveness  of  the  correctional 
system  Is  crucial  to  the  control  of  crime.  Pres- 
ent estimates  are  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
offenders  are  repeaters.  If  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  could  be  restored  to  society 
as  responsible  citizens,  the  crime  rate  would 
drop  significantly." 

FIRST-YEAR    BUDGET 

He  said  that  crime  was  such  a  complicated 
problem  "that  the  new  Federal  effort  to  help 
the  states  will  not  be  felt  overnight." 

"Our  first-year  budget  Is  $63-mlllion,  only 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  annual  estimated 
operating  cost  of  all  the  police  departments, 
courts  and  correctional  agencies  in  the  United 
States,"  he  said. 

"But  I  am  convinced  the  criminal  Justice 
system  can  be  revitalized  so  that  it  really 
does  deter  crime,  apprehend  criminals  and 
correct  offenders. 

"The  antlcrime  effort  In  each  state  Is  so 
badly  fragmented  that  nowhere  Is  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  operating  as  a  system.  That 
Is  why  we  are  providing  the  states,  cities  and 
counties  $19-milllon  to  develop  coordinated 
crime-fighting  plans. 

"Law  enforcement  officers  with  a  college 
education  will  be  more  effective  and  will  re- 
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celve  more  public  support.  That  la  why  we 
are  providing  $6.S-mllUon  for  scholarships 
for  tbetn." 

HE    UKES     THE     JOB 

Although  It  Is  not  known  whether  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  M.  Nixon  will  reappoint 
Mr.  Murphy,  a  Democrat,  the  official  and  be 
considered  It  too  Important  an  Issue  to  be 
treated  In  a  partisan  manner  and  that  he 
would  like  to  continue  developing  the  Fed- 
eral response  to  the  crime  problem. 

"There  has  been  much  too  little  scientific 
research  on  the  problems  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement,"  he  said.  "That  Is  why  we  will 
provide  $3-mlllion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  ranging  from  an  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  violence  in  the  media  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  nonletbal  weaf>ons. 

"There  is  such  a  great  need  to  begin  Im- 
plementing the  Improvements  developed  by 
the  crime-coordinating  groups  in  the 
states  and  cities,  that  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  we  are  providing  $29-inillion  in 
action  funds  during  the  year.  They  will  be 
used  for  a  broad  range  of  antlcrime  efforts 
such  as  the  development  of  organized  crime 
squads  and  for  higher  pay  for  the  police. 

"The  response  of  the  states  has  been  en- 
thusiastic. All  have  applied  for  their  full  share 
of  planning  funds.  This  Is  Important  because 
It  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory a  coordinated  campaign  against  crime 
has  been  begun  on  a  national  scale. 

"We  have  only  Just  started  but  I  believe 
It  Is  a  promising  start." 
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CHINESE  REDS  WANT  A  YALTA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

r  or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  indications 
from  Paris  are  that  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese want  a  voice  in  Vietnam  settle- 
ment— as  if  they  do  not  now  have  with 
the  Hanoi  and  National  Liberation 
Fronts. 

Could  it  not  be  anticipated  that  they 
expect  a  deal  similar  to  that  given  the 
Russians  at  Yalta — give  them  their  share 
of  the  World— all  of  the  Orient — so  they 
have  more  bases  of  operation  to  continue 
their  subversion  against  the  United 
States  and  allies  in  the  Orient 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  January  11,  1969, 
following  my  remarks : 

China  Taking  Hand  in  Peace  Moves:    The 
Talking 

Paris.  January  II. — Asian  diplomatic 
sources  said  today  Communist  China  wants 
to  have  a  voice  In  any  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  ■will  broach  the  subject  when 
Chinese  and  American  ambassadorb  meet  In 
Warsaw  next  month. 

The  meeting,  requested  by  Peking  to  dis- 
cuss possible  "coexistence"  between  America 
and  China,  has  been  scheduled  for  Feb.  20. 

The  Asian  diplomats  said  Peking  is  once 
again  taking  an  active  Interest  in  foreign 
affairs  now  that  Its  cultural  revolution  power 
struggle  and  purge  has  subsided  and  would 
like  to  be  a  partner  to  any  definite  settle- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia. 

WEST    interested 

Diplomatic  quarters  In  Paris  said  the  West 
may  want  Red  China  to  underwrite  any  final 
peace  agreement  which,  the  dlplomate  said, 
would  Include  not  only  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam but  also  of  Laos  and  other  neighboring 
countries  directly  affected  by  the  Vietnam 
war. 


The  report  from  Asian  diplomats  In  Paris 
followed  Information  from  dlplomatle 
sources  In  London  that  Peking  wsls  now  by- 
passing Hanoi  and  dealing  directly  with  the 
Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam  in  an  attempt 
to  press  Its  hard  line  agalnat  the  United 
States. 

MAIN    SUPPLIIX 

Communist  China  has  been  one  of  the 
main  suppliers  of  weapons  and  material  to 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  during  the  Vietnam 
war  and  has  steadfastly  denounced  the  talks 
In  Paris  as  a  "trick"  by  American  "Imperial- 
ists." 

Other  diplomats  In  Paris  said  there  would 
likely  be  little  substantive  negotiating  in  the 
coming  weeks  In  Paris  because  of  the  change 
In  command  in  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
following  the  Inauguration  of  Richard  Nixon. 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
former  colleagues.  Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
has  completed  30  years  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  We  in  South  Dakota  are 
justifiably  proud  of  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments. 

The  following  editorial,  which  was 
printed  In  the  Black  Hills  Press,  Sturgis, 
S.  Dak.,  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  It  is  entitled,  "A  Remarkable 
Record." 

A  Remarkable  Record 

Thirty  years  In  the  U.S.  Congress! 

That's  the  impressive  milestone  reached 
this  month  by  Senator  E^arl  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota.  The  record  Includes  five  terms  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  four 
terms  in  the  Senate  where  be  is  now  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Special  Investigating 
Sub-committee. 

In  addition.  South  Dakota's  senior  senator 
Is  the  second  ranking  Republican  on  the 
powerful  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committees.  He  has  been  a  strong  and 
consistent  booster  of  President-elect  Richard 
Nixon  ever  since  their  leadership  roles  in 
Congressional  Investigative  matters,  and  he 
Is  certain  to  have  a  big  voice  In  the  conduct 
of  new  national  administration. 

Most  of  Mundt's  Congressional  service  has 
been  carried  out  while  Democrat  presidents 
were  in  the  White  House.  Congress  has  been 
controlled  by  the  Democrats  during  most  of 
Mundt's  service  there  too.  Nevertheless.  Sen. 
Mundt  has  achieved  a  remarkable  record  of 
accomplishment  for  the  state  and  nation 
during  his  lengthy  career  in  Washington.  The 
fact  that  he  has  been  re-elected  so  often  is 
testimony  that  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
have  appreciated  his  many  years  of  good 
work.  The  voters  can  expect  that  he  will  be 
even  more  useful  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  v^'ith  such  a  good  friend  as  Nixon  in 
the  White  House. 

"A  fair  chance  for  a  free  people"  has  been 
the  theme  of  Sen.  Mundt's  service  ever  since 
entering  Congress  and  he  has  consistently 
fought  for  that  principle.  "There  are  more 
restrictions  upon  the  Individual  citizen  than 
I  would  like  to  see,"  commented  Sen.  Mundt 
in  reviewing  his  30  years  In  Congress.  'Per- 
haps we  can  never  break  away  completely 
from  the  Idea  that  centralized  government  In 
Washington  is  the  best  vehicle  for  progress, 
but  I  would  hope  that  we  can  move  more  in 
the  direction  of  enllsUng  and  placing  respon- 
sibility upon  our  local  and  state  government 
entities  in  resolving  m&ny  of  our  problems." 
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an  abdication  of  re- 


"T  am  not  caUlng  for 

sponfllblllty  by  the  federal  government/ 
Mundt  added,  "but  I  dd  believe  we  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  th«  tremendous  talent* 
we  have  available  amo»g  our  people  In  the 
states,  plus  the  fact  that  through  the  present 
tax  structure  we  have  greaUy  limited  the 
ability  of  local  entltl*  to  resolve  certain 
problems  by  limiting  their  resources  and 
roncentratlng  far  too  n»uch  tax  revenue  un- 
der the  control  of  the  [federal  government 

There  has  been  a  tenancy  for  most  Ameri- 
cans to  look  to  Washln^on  for  solutions  and 
cash  for  local  problems  »nd  projects  through- 
out recent  years.  We  afree  with  Sen.  Mundt 
that  the  people  in  the  states  can  best  handle 
their  own  affairs  If  t^e  government  gives 
them  the  opportunity  I  to  do  It.  and  leavw 
them  enough  of  their  ^wn  tax  dollars  for  It. 
It  18  to  be  hoped  that  k  trend  In  that  direc- 
tion will  develop  during  Sen.  Mundt  s  re- 
malnlng  years  In  the  s4rvlce  of  his  state  and 

*^Mean while,  we  congratulate  the  se^or 
senator  for  his  distinguished  career  In  public 
service  and  wish  him  ejven  greater  success  in 
the  years  ahead. 


CONGRESSMAN  PICKLES  FEDERAL- 
STATE  PARTNERSHIP  BILL 


\TE  PARTlji 

HON.  jTT 


PICKLE 


or  TtczAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  kEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mrj  Speaker,  last  year, 
I  introduced  a  bUl  tonceming  Federal- 
State  relations  and  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  (executive  branch. 

I  presently  am  pleparing  the  bill  for 
i-eintroduction,  and  I  in  order  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  th^  background  of  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  the  r^arks  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

H.K.   19665 
A  bin  to  establish  a  ccmmlsslon  to  study  the 
organization,  operation,   and  management 
of   the  executive   branch   of   the   Oovem- 
ment.    and    to    recommend    chaoiges    nec- 
essary op  desirable  Jn  the  Interest  of  gov- 
ernmental efllclencji  and  economy 
Be  it  enacted   by   ihe  Senate  and  House 
of  RejireaentaUves  of\  the  United  State*  of 
America   in    Congress  \  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Executive  Reorga- 
nization and  Manageijient  Act  of  1968". 
riNoiNCS  or  fact  and  :  diclaration  of  polict 
Sic  2.  (a)  The  Coni^ress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  President,  In  con- 
formance with  jKillcy  set  forth  by  Congress, 
to  administer  the  execjutlve  branch  effectively 
and  economically,   an|a  that  It  Is  the  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  president  and  the  Con- 
gress  to  provide   an  iexecutlve   organization 
structure  which  will  permit  the  efficient  and 
economical  discharge  of  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  the  President  Ijy  the  Constitution. 

(b)  The  Congress  find*  that  there  are 
more  than  one  hunCred  and  fifty  depart- 
ments, agencies,  boairds.  conunlsslons,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  organizations  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  engaged  in  performing  the 
functions  of  goverm^ent;  that  such  a  pro- 
liferation of  governmental  units  tends  to 
produce  a  lack  of  cootdlnatlon  between  them 
and  overlapping.  conUct.  and  duplication  of 
effort  among  them:  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  do  not  nave  adequate  informa- 
tion and  techniques  [to  determine  the  best 
means  of  Improving  tfce  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic buslneas  in  so  ma^y  governmental  estab- 
lishments; that  the  present  lack  of  complete, 
accurate,  and  tlmelf  information  on  the 
scope,  requirement,  cCMts,  and  availability  of 
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Federal  assistance  represents  a  major  ob- 
stocle  to  (1)  the  effective  u«e  of  Federal 
assistance  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  InstltuUons,  and  (2)  the  effective  legU- 
latlng  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  evaluating 
existing  programs  and  developing  new  ones, 
(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  In  order  to  promote  the  efficient 
management  and  improved  coordination  es- 
sential to  the  economical  administration  of 
governmental  services  and '  to  assure  that 
program  expenditures  and  performance  are 
consistent  with  the  policies  established  by 
the  Congress,  a  commission  to  review  the 
organization,  operation,  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch  should  be  established. 

COMMISSION    EaTABLlSHED 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  there  is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  and  Management  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Commlsalon").  The  Commission  shaU 
be  compoeed  of  eight  members:  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  two  from  private  life;  two 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  membership  of  the  Senate;  two 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  membership  of  the 
House.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

(b)  Five  members  of  the  Commission 
shaU  constitute  a  quorxim.  A  vacancy  in  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  represent  equally  the 
majority  and  minority  parties:  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  there  shall  be  a  Representative  and  a 
Senator  frwn  the  majority  party  and  one 
each  from  the  minority  party. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  All  members  of  the  CommlBslon 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  actually  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  aw>olnted  from  private  life  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  during  the  existence  of  the 
Commission.  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of 
this  Act  who,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, is  serving  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  whether  he 
continues  to  hold  office  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

DUTIES    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to — 

( 1 )  Analyze  and  assess  the  current  or- 
ganization, coordination,  and  management 
of  the  executive  branch  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate action,  modifications,  innovations, 
and  reorganizations  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  Consider,  evaluate,  smd  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  criteria,  systems,  and 
jwocedures   for    improved    coordination   and 
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cooperation  among  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
sure the  maximum  degree  of  consistency  in 
governmental  actions. 

(3)  Appraise  the  current  status  of  admin- 
istrative management  in  the  executive 
branch  and  its  Individual  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  boards,  commissions.  In- 
dependent establishments,  and  other  organi- 
zations with  a  view  to  proposing  reforms  and 
new  procedures,  techniques,  and  facilities 
which  will  Improve  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment service: 

(4)  Consider,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  criteria,  systems,  and 
procedures  for  the:  (a)  establishment  of 
priorities  among  Federal  programs;  (b)  con- 
solidation and  redirection  of  those  programs; 
and  (c)  reduction  or  elimination  of  those 
which  are  of  marginal  utility  or  which  are 
unnecessary; 

(5)  Evaluate  the  effect  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  and  activities  upon  the  inter- 
relationship of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments: 

(6)  Consider  and  make  recommendations 
on  ways  to  simplify  Federal  program*  and 
services  through  utilization  of  a  mixture  of 
categorical  grants-in-aid,  block  grants  result- 
ing from  consolidations  of  existing  specific 
grants-in-aid,  and  general  support  payments: 
and 

(7)  Evaluate  the  merits  of  administering 
through  a  single  State  agency  for  each  State 
all  Federal  aid  programs  which  benefit  a  gen- 
eral functional  area. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  In- 
terim report  to  the  Congress  one  year  after 
the  date  of  Its  appointment  and  at  such 
other  times  aa  the  Commission  may  feel 
necessary  or  desirable  and  shall  complete  Its 
study  and  investigation  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  its  appointment. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  completion  of 
such  study  and  Investigation  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  Its  findings  and  recommendations.  Upon 
the  transmission  of  such  report,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  Executive  Director  and  other  personnel 
as  It  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  tltie  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  tltie  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may  hold  such 
hearings;  act  at  such  times  and  places;  ad- 
minister such  oaths;  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  subcommittee  or  member 
may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  chairman  of  any  such  sub- 
committee, or  any  duly  designated  member, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  Chairman,  or  member.  The  provi- 
sions of  sections  102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.8.C.,  title  2,  sees.  192- 
194),  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure 
of  any  vrttness  to  comply  with  any  subpena 
or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  au- 
thority of  this  section. 

(d)  To  enter  into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal  agencies,  private  firms. 
Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
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cure  directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office.  In- 
dependent establishment,  or  Instrumentality, 
Information,  suggestion,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office.  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Federal-State  Partnership  Relation 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert). 
Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  new  bill  dealing  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  executive 
branch,  particularly  as  It  affects  Federal- 
State  relations. 

While  It  Is  true  that  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  House  on  this  gen- 
eral subject,  I  believe  several  features  of  this 
bill  are  of  first  Impression. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  served  in  Congress, 
I  have  become  Increasingly  concerned  about 
the  vrtde  scope  of  Federal  aid  programs,  and 
the  underlying  administration  of  these  pro^ 
grams. 

There  are  presently  a  lot  of  extreme  pro- 
posals dealing  with  this  general  issue.  To  my 
judgment,  it  is  not  a  responsible  or  practical 
thing  to  claim  that  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  State  government  should  be  all  pow- 
erful. There  should  be  a  mixture  of  power, 
vrlth  a  partnership  between  the  levels  of 
government. 

There  are  some  who  want  to  grab  a  head- 
line or  create  prejudice  against  either  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs,  but  this  is  not  and 
should  not  be  a  party  Issue. 

It  is  so  easy  to  cry  out  against  the  multi- 
plicity of  Federal-State  programs  and  to 
blame  a  party  or  administration  or  individ- 
ual, but  these  programs  have  been  building 
and  growing  for  over  30  years.  Some  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  saying  that  because 
there  is  a  large  number  of  programs,  there 
Is  automatically  great  evil.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  cut-and-drled  approach.  Most  of 
the  programs  are  good  and  render  our  people 
good  assistance.  To  say  that  we  ought  to  cut 
them  all  out  Is  not  a  realistic  ai)proach. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  reexamination  of  our 
procedures,  to  ascertain  if  we  cannot  find 
better  ways  to  administer,  reduce,  consoli- 
date, and  simplify  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  valuable  and  productive 
work  has  already  been  done  in  this  area  of 
Improving  Federal-State  relations.  In  1965 
President  Johnson  designated  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  serve 
as  liaison  officer  with  the  Governors  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  bet- 
ter understanding,  cooperation,  and  commu- 
nication between  the  President  and  the  State 
governments  and  between  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  government. 

During  the  past  3  years,  many  meetings 
have  been  held  with  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
has  helped  to  resolve  hundreds  of  questions 
and  problems  relating  to  Federal  and  State 
relations.  At  the  Governor's  conference  In 
Ohio  in  1968,  the  Governors,  by  unanimous 
vote,  passed  a  resolution  which  said: 

"The  liaison  program  established  through 
the  OEP  has  resulted  in  the  best  working 
partnership  in  the  modern  history  of  our  na- 
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tlon  between  governors  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  government." 

The  resolution  went  on  to  say: 

"Congress  should  give  formal  status  to  and 
continue  existing  Federal-State  relations 
programs." 

Some  of  the  States  have  already  estab- 
lished, by  executive  order  or  otherwise,  agen- 
cies or  offices  on  the  State  level  to  coordi- 
nate many  or  all  of  the  Federal  programs.  I 
would  hope  that  this  be  continued  by  all  of 
the  States. 

My  own  State  of  Texas  has  also  taken  the 
initiative,  along  with  nine  other  States,  ia. 
establishing  an  Austin  office  and  a  Washing- 
ton liaison  office  to  represent  all  arms  of  the 
State  government  in  its  dealings  with  Wash- 
ington. This  kind  of  rapport  should  be  en- 
couraged and  broadened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as  the  States  have  laid 
greater  emphasis  on  Federal-State  relations, 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  also 
do  so.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  results  of  the 
study  called  for  in  this  bill  vrtll  give  advice 
on  the  creation  of  such  an  office  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  or  some  similar  agency.  Even 
though  the  President  has  designated  the 
OEP  as  his  liaison  with  the  States,  and  even 
though  some  of  the  States  have  acted  on 
their  own,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Congress,  by  statute,  clearly  define  these 
areas. 

I  commend  the  President,  the  OEP,  and  the 
State  Governors  for  their  cooperation,  but  I 
feel  it  is  advisable  to  go  a  step  further  and 
create  these  agencies  by  specific  legislative 
enactment. 

This  problem  is  one  which  perplexes  many 
of  our  public  officials,  and  this  is  under- 
standable. I  receive  numerous  letters  from 
city  and  county  officials  who  must  virtually 
stab  in  the  dark  in  trying  to  nail  down 
what  aid  is  available  and  to  whom  applica- 
tion must  be  made. 

I  have  noticed  that  there  are  increasing 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  assistance  be- 
ing available  through  different  Federal  agen- 
cies, with  each  program  having  different  re- 
quirements and  priorities.  The  resulting 
process  of  making  multiple  application  is 
not  only  time  consuming  and  wasteful  for 
the  usually  modest  resources  of  the  locality, 
but  it  also  distorts  any  priority  fixing  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  specific  project  in  question. 

One  example  of  this  kind  of  problem  is 
that  of  hospital  construction.  A  public  fa- 
cilities loan  for  a  community  hospital  may 
be  available  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  a  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  grant  and  loan 
program  may  be  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Under  both  types  of  programs,  a  State 
HlU-Burton  advisory  board  approves  the 
need  for  the  project,  but  the  financial  and 
administrative  requirements  are  greatly  dif- 
ferent. 

In  my  estimate,  the  system  we  should 
examine  is  one  in  which  a  locality  would 
make  only  one  application  for  each  broad 
tjrpe  of  assistance.  Moreover,  this  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  or  coordinated  with 
a  State  sigency — usually  located  no  more 
than  several  hundred  miles  away — and  this 
agency  should  administer  assistance  pro- 
grams for  a  given  functional  area. 

Accordingly,  If  a  city  wanted  assistance 
for  a  water  or  sewer  project,  they  would  not 
go  through  the  delay  and  expense  of  making 
an  application  In  Washington  at  HUD,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  or  elsewhere, 
but  rather  woxild  go  to  the  State  agency 
handling  Federal  assistance  programs  for 
public  works.  Even  If  several  different  pro- 
grams and  requirements  were  needed  to  get 
the  proper  balance,  the  programs  would  all 
be  under  one  roof,  and  there  would  be  no 
guesswork  in  determining  whether  all  that 
could  be  done  was  being  done. 

I  take  the  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
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should  establish  a  true  partnership  of  ad- 
ministration with  the  State  governments.  I 
have  spoken  to  various  groups  In  Texas  about 
this  partnership  theory;  I  have  written  news- 
letters to  my  constituents  about  groups  of 
mayors  and  city  managers  advocating  a 
stronger  tie  with  the  State  government  In  the 
administration  of  these  programs.  I  have 
found  a  general  spirit  of  acceptance  and  un- 
derstanding. But  it  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
resolve,  because  it  would  take  the  agreement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  gov- 
ernments, and  inevitably  the  agreement  and 
understanding  of  our  cities  and  counties. 

The  Congress  has  already  acted  on  some 
measures  which  move  In  the  direction  I  rec- 
ommened.  The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  of 
1967  removed  the  old  system  of  strict  cate- 
gorical grants  for  health  assistance,  and  uti- 
lized. Instead  a  system  by  which  States  are 
able  to  establish  their  own  priorities  for  com- 
peting health  demands. 

Part  of  the  succe.ss  of  the  partnershlp-for- 
health  approach  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  strong,  long-established  depart- 
ments of  public  health.  They  have  had  over 
30  years  of  experience  under  a  categorical  sys- 
tem, and  in  light  of  the  length  and  quality  of 
this  apprenticeship.  It  Is  certainly  time  to  re- 
linquish some  part  of  the  Job. 

But  the  real  problem  in  expanding  this 
kind  of  approach  arises  when  there  is  no 
State  governmental  agency  to  assume  the 
task.  Take,  for  example,  a  grant  for  a  water 
or  sewer  project  either  with  HUD  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  There  is  no 
way,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  this  application 
could  be  handled  by  a  comparable  State 
agency,  since  there  is  no  such  agency  now  In 
existence.  Thus,  I  feel  we  should  examine  the 
proposition  that  possibly  we  have  reached 
that  stage  of  growth  in  Federal-State  rela- 
tions which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
department  of  Federal  information,  a  State 
department  of  urban  affairs,  or  a  State  de- 
partment of  commerce.  Perhaps  the  agency 
at  first  should  be  primarily  of  an  informa- 
tional nature.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
the  study  recommended  in  the  bill  will  reveal 
a  more  concrete  method  of  administration. 

The  Federal  Government  could,  of  course, 
give  grants  or  loans  to  a  State  government, 
"with  no  strings  attached."  This  sounds  good, 
and  the  intent  is  laudable.  Perhaps  we  can 
someday  have  such  an  understanding  with 
States  and  localities,  but  even  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Act  mentioned  earlier  does 
not  go  this  far. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for  the 
idea  of  sharing  revenues  with  State  and  local 
governments,  although  the  method  of  shar- 
ing is  still  to  be  resolved.  Some  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  money  to  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities by  formula,  with  few  strings  attached; 
Increased  block  grants  for  specified  purposes: 
a  shifting  of  tax  revenues  to  the  States 
through  credits  against  Federal  taxes  for  In- 
come taxes  levied  by  the  States;  or,  direct 
block  grants  with  no  strings  attached. 

Finding  the  best  of  these  methods  will  be 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  study  called  for 
in  this  bill.  But  of  equal  importance  is  to 
ascertain  the  best  method  of  administration 
and  the  best  way  for  establishing  a  strong, 
workable  Federal-State  partnership. 

Under  the  general  approach  X  recommend, 
the  Federal  Government  would  still  have  a 
tough  Job.  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  al- 
locating priorities  on  a  national  basis,  they 
would  have  to  provide  the  administrative 
oversight  to  the  State  agencies  to  assure  that, 
on  a  national  basis,  the  program  was  being 
conducted  In  the  way  Intended  by  Congress. 
But  I  would  emphasize  that  this  oversight 
should  be  predominantly  procedural,  and 
that  the  specific  decisions  would  be  left  to 
the  State  agency. 

Admittedly,  any  kind  of  reorganization 
along  the  lines  mentioned  here  would  take 
much  time  and  work.  It  could  not  even  be 
plotted   specifically   without   some   kind   of 
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prellmlnury  study.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  win  provide  for  that  study. 

Easentlally.  the  bill  la  the  same  as  S.  S04O 
which  recenOy  passed  the  other  body.  But 
several  new  features  art  added. 

Briefly,  the  bill  caCs  for  a  study  com- 
mission to  report  on  all  steps  needed  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
new  language  include^  In  my  bill  Is  shown, 
mainly,  in  section  4(a)(  (6)  through  (7). 

I  would  point  out  Hat  section  4(a)  (5)  la 
similar  to  one  inclujled  in  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth).  This  section  Sails  for  the  commis- 
sion to  report  on  the  eCect  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  and  a<jtlvltle8  upon  the  In- 
terrelationship of  Pedteral.  State,  and  local 
governments. 

Subeectlon  (8)  of  'my  bill  Incorporates 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovefnmetal  Relations  on 
the  need  to  create  a  new  Federal  aid  mix 
of  type*  of  assistance.  This  recommenda- 
tion came  as  a  result  of  a  2-year  study 
of  the  Commission — i  group  composed  of 
repreoentatlves  of  all  Uevels  of  government — 
and  of  executive  se8slt>ns  they  held  In  July 
and  October  1967.  In  addition  to  any  au- 
thoritative two-volum*  report  published  by 
the  .Commission,  a  summary  of  their  rec- 
omnaenda|lona  Is  published  In  the  winter, 
1B68,  Issue'cf  State  povemment,  the  Jour- 
nal of  State  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flhal  new  item  in  my 
bill,  section  4(a)  (7)  ^mbodles  the  feelings 
I  expressed  earlier  in :  connection  with  new 
State  agencies.  It  dlreits  the  Commission  to 
take  a  special  look  at  tlie  possibility  of  utiliz- 
ing a  greater  effort  on  jthe  part  of  the  States 
Id  administering  Pediral  aid  programs.  In 
this  context,  I  think  \i  is  Important  to  note 
that  a  growing  majority  of  the  States  have 
abandoned  the  old  feeling  of  the  past  few 
decades — the  feeling  Ithat  since  the  State 
did  not  want  to  do  th^  job,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  do  11  I  believe  the  States 
stand  ready  to  do  more,  and  I  believe  It  Is 
Important  we  take  a  »ew  look  at  this  Issue. 
The  categorical  grantiln-ald  has  long  been 
the  workhorse  of  Federal  aid,  but  because  It 
la  the  oldest  doee  not  make  It  the  best. 

Governmental  services — whether  on  the 
local.  State,  or  Federal  basis — will  likely  not 
be  reduced  greatly.  We  are  a  growing  ex- 
panding, building  nataon.  What  we  can  do, 
however.  Is  to  hope  for  Improved  methods  of 
administration.  This  igoes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem:  Which  is  more  Important,  or 
powerful,  or  Influential — the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government?  I  believe  we  must  have 
a  balanced  approach  land  a  workable  part- 
nership. To  keep  tie  problem  In  more 
perspective,  I  hope  wej  can  Increase  the  level 
of  participation  by  the  State  government.  It 
Is  vitally  Important  t^at  we  not  dilute  the 
Importance  of  State  gc^vemments.  In  the  long 
run.  It  Is  better  thalj  we  strengthen  them. 

*         
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within  unions.  For  34  years  he  served  as 
first  vice  president  of  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union.  In  his 
life  and  In  his  work,  and  in  his  dedlca- 
tlcwi  to  the  causes  of  freedom  and  the  in- 
herent dignity  of  the  workhigman,  Luigl 
Antonlnl  honored  his  union,  the  labor 
movement,  his  native  Italy,  and  his 
adopted  America. 

On  December  29,  after  a  lengthy  ill- 
ness, this  dedicated  labor  leader  died  at 
the  age  of  85.  Those  of  us~who  were  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  know  that  he  will  be 
missed  by  working  men  and  women 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  and  the 
world. 


January  18,  1969 


TRIBUTE  TO 


lin' 


GI  ANTONINI 


HON.  JAMESI  H.  SCHEUER 

or  Mtyi  TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jai^uary  13,  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  ikr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  half  a  cenljury  Luigl  Antonini 
fought  labor's  battles  from  the  picket- 
line  to  the  highest  levels  of  National 
Government.  A  quiet  and  self-effacing 
man,  Luigl  Antonlnl  successfully  fought 
Communist  rule  ot  ruin  tactics  within 
the  labor  movement  in  the  1920s.  In  the 
1930's   he   beat    bcMSk   Fascist   elements 


CONGRESSMAN  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
while  Congress  is  in  session,  I  attempt 
to  send  a  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Virginia  on  congres- 
sional activities.  While  we  have  had  little 
legislative  business  so  far  this  session,  I 
am  sending  to  constituents  a  January 
newsletter  and  am  inserting  a  copy  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  membership: 

CONGRKSSMAN    SCOTT    REPORTS 
OPXNINO    DAT 

To  a  large  extent,  the  first  few  days  of  the 
Congress  are  devoted  to  perfecting  party  or- 
ganizations and  organizing  the  Congress.  As 
you  know,  22  term  Member  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  of  Massachusetts  was  re-elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  defeating  the  11  term 
Republican  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan  on  a 
straight  party  vote. 

The  first  order  of  business  after  the  election 
of  the  Speaker  on  opening  day,  was  the  swear- 
Ing-ln  of  the  other  Members-elect.  H.  R.  Gross 
of  Iowa  asked  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of 
New  York  step  aside  and  not  be  sworn  In  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Members.  Later  Emanuel 
Celler  of  New  York,  a  24  term  Congressman, 
made  a  series  of  motions  all  seeking  to  seat 
Mr.  Powell.  Congressman  Celler  quoted  scrip- 
ture asking  that  he  who  Is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone  and  asked  the  Members,  "Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  Judged." 

It  seemed  obvious  that  Mr.  Celler  was  ap- 
pealing to  other  Congressmen  not  to  punish 
Mr.  Powell  lest  they  sometime  find  themselves 
In  a  similar  position.  Certainly  Members  of 
Congress  must  have  standards  at  least  as  high 
as  society  In  general,  but  we  should  all  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  Since  two  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
found  Mr.  Powell  guUty  of  gross  misconduct, 
I  voted  against  each  resolution  to  seat  him. 
However,  after  extended  debate  he  was  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  $25,000,  deprived  of  all 
seniority,  and  given  a  seat  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

ETHICS 

Just  this  week  each  Congressman  received 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  (XBclal  Conduct 
requesting  that  we  make  a  financial  disclo- 
sure of  sources  of  Income  other  than  Con- 
gressional salary.  While  this  disclosure  only 
relates  to  major  Items  of  income,  it  may  be 
helpful  in  spotting  conflicts  of  Interest  which 
caight  influence  a  Congressman's  vote  on 
legislation.  Therefore,  some  good  may  have 
come  out  of  the  whole  Powell  incident  since 


It  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  an  ethics 
committee. 

KUKTORAL   VOTkS  COUNTXO 

On  MofMUy.  January  6  Oongreaa  met  In 
joint  seaskm  and  ooxmted  the  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  Of  course, 
we  knew  that  Nixon  and  Agnew  had  won, 
but  soine  Members  objected  to  a  vote  in 
North  Carolina  being  cast  for  George  Wallace 
by  an  elector  running  on  the  Nlxon-Agnew 
ticket.  While  there  is  no  question  that  a 
person  Is  morally  pledged  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  his  party,  a  majority  decided 
that  the  present  law  does  not  bind  an  elector 
to  do  so.  This  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  historic 
beginning  of  the  electoral  system.  Originally 
persons  were  chosen  for  their  good  Judgment 
and  their  knowledge  of  public  men  and  issues 
so  that  these  wise  men  rather  than  all  the 
citizens  would  actually  elect  the  President. 
It  seems  apparent  that  we  have  outgrown 
this  system  and  need  a  change.  Some  feel 
we  should  have  direct  elections  by  popular 
vote.  Others  would  bind  electors  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  candidates  of  their  party. 
Still  others  would  continue  the  electoral  sys- 
tem with  one  pledged  delegate  from  each 
Congressional  District,  or  would  have  the 
electoral  vote  of  each  state  weighted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  popular  vote  for  that  state. 
Fear  has  been  expressed  that  a  popular  vote 
would  result  In  more  complete  control  of 
the  Country  by  the  large  dUes.  It  Is  a  matter 
that  should  be  given  prompt  attention  by 
Congress  aind  I  understand  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Intends  to  hold  early 
hearings. 

TRANSmON 

Of  course,  the  Government  Is  undergoing  a 
period  of  transition  which  will  formally  occur 
on  January  20  when  Mr.  Ntxon  Is  Inaugu- 
rated as  our  37th  President.  In  the  meantime, 
few  decisions  are  being  made  other  than  those 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Congress. 
Its  conunlttees  and  the  selection  of  policy 
making  people  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government.  Within  a  few  weeks  all  com- 
mittees shoxild  be  organized,  we  should  have 
the  views  of  the  new  administration  on  legis- 
lative proposals  and  begin  hearings  on  many 
measures  already  introduced. 

KXW    omCX    SPACC 

Seniority  rules  even  extend  to  office  space 
for  Members  of  Congress.  So  we  were  pleased 
to  obtain  new  carpeting  and  an  additional 
staff  room  adjoining  our  existing  space.  When 
you  visit,  we'll  have  more  room  for  you. 

CONSTTTtrKNT  CORRKSPONDENCX 

We  are  pleased  that  constltutents  feel  free 
to  correspond  with  the  office  and  we  try  to 
obtain  desired  information  or  to  assist  resi- 
dents of  the  District  with  problems  they 
have  with  the  Federal  Government.  If  you 
find  It  necessary  to  phone  the  office  number 
is  225-4376.  But  to  be  sure  we  have  a  full 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  facts  it  Is 
usually  better  to  write.  A  letter  Is  also  bene- 
ficial if  we  need  to  check  Into  the  matter 
again  at  a  later  date.  The  mailing  address 
Is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  newsletter.  You 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  excerpts 
from  two  constituents'  letters. 

Inquiry  from  a  p>arent;  Is  there  any  pos- 
sible way  to  stop  my  son  from  going  to  Viet- 
nam? One  son  la  already  stationed  there 
and  now  my  younger  son  has  been  assigned  to 
Vietnam.  Any  help  you  can  give  me  will  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

Answer:  After  taking  the  matter  up  with 
the  Army,  the  second  son  was  assigned  out- 
side of  the  hostile  zone  because  the  service 
has  a  policy  that  not  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  will  be  assigned  In  a  combat 
area  at  one  time.  Later  one  of  the  servicemen 
wrote  that  he  had  met  his  brother  while  on 
leave,  and  thanked  us  for  helping  them. 

Inquiry :  Please  help  the  chUdren  of  Blafra. 
What  are  American  citizens  doing  to  help? 
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Answer :  The  State  Department  advised  that 
our  government  has  contributed  (22.6  million 
worth  of  food  and  money  including  nearly 
3,000  tons  of  food  a  month.  We  have  provided 
the  Red  Cross  with  a  reserve  fund  of  $6  mil- 
lion to  draw  on  for  chartering  airplanes  and 
ships,  and  purchasing  vehicles  for  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  in  the  area  of  need. 

CALENDARS  AND  YEARBOOKS 

We  have  a  supply  of  rather  attractive 
1969  calendars  containing  various  Washing- 
ton governmental  scenes  and  a  more  limited 
number  of  1968  Agriculture  Yearbooks, 
"Science  for  Better  Living."  If  you  would  like 
to  have  either  of  these,  please  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  forward  them  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts. 

FREDERICKSBURG     POST     OFFICE 

The  Postmaster  General  has  approved  a 
new  leased  postal  facility  for  the  City  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  plans  to  abandon  the  use  of 
the  present  building  for  postal  purposes. 
However,  it  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  probably 
utilized  for  other  government  purposes.  The 
proposed  building  will  have  an  authorized 
Interior  size  of  28.795  square  feet,  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  present  facility;  a  plat- 
form area  of  5.275  square  feet  and  a  parking 
and  maneuver  area  of  43.350  square  feet.  This 
Is  a  facility  recommended  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Facilities  and  Modernization 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  You  may  remember  that  our 
committee  visited  the  present  facility  last 
year. 

CALLAO    POST     OFFICE 

It  was  good  Of  the  Postmaster  at  Callao  to 
Invite  me  to  participate  In  the  dedication  of 
this  new  postal  facility  on  February  1  and 
I  look  forward  to  being  there. 

HIGH     SCHOOL    DEBATE    TOPIC 

Students  may  be  Interested  in  obtaining 
a  booklet  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  National  High  School  Debate 
Topic  for  1968-69,  "How  Can  the  United 
States  Best  Maintain  Manpower  for  an  Ef- 
fective Defense  System?"  The  booklets  are 
available  upon  request. 

APOllO     8     ASTRONAUTS 

You  probably  saw  the  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress, honoring  the  three  Apollo  8  Astronauts 
on  your  televisions.  It  was  a  very  Interesting 
session  as  we  heard  Captain  James  A.  Lovell 
say,  "I  stepped  out  of  the  house  a  few  days 
later  and  looked  up  at  the  moon  and  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I  was  there.  A  sense  of 
pride,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  achieve- 
ment came  over  me.  And  I  thought  to  myself, 
"Is  there  some  American  in  this  great  coun- 
try who,  when  he  sees  the  moon,  cannot  feel 
the  same  as  I  do  and  say  to  himself,  'We  were 
there'?"  Certainly,  the  entire  world  Joins  In 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  this  accomplishment. 

OPINION    POLL 

In  view  of  the  change  of  administration, 
we  thought  it  best  to  delay  the  annual  ques- 
tionnaire until  we  have  more  Information 
about  the  new  administration's  legislative 
proposals.  Please  let  us  know  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  regarding  Issues  facing  the  coun- 
try which  might  be  Included  in  next  month's 
opinion  poll  to  be  sent  to  all  homes  In  the 
District. 

INAUGtTRATION 

The  stands  In  front  of  the  Capitol  are  all 
but  completed  for  the  swearing  in  of  Mr. 
Nixon  as  President,  on  January  20.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  Invite  each  of  you  here,  and 
I  do  hope  that  those  who  are  will  stop  by  the 
office  to  say  "hello"  before  the  parade  begins. 

SOMETHING     TO     PONDER 

It  is  only  at  a  tree  laden  with  fruit  that 
men  throw  stones. 
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ECONOMIC  THOUGHTS  FOR  1969 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  XLLINOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janxiary  13,  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  challenges  and  opportunities  to 
create  a  healthy  economic  climate  for 
the  American  people  are  based  on  what 
happened  in  1968.  Congressman  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  while  senior  House 
Republican  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  second  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  spoke  to  the  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Taxpayer's  Association  on  December 
11,  1968.  His  speech  raises  a  number  of 
fundamental  questions  which  merit  con- 
tinuous review  and  study.  His  views  as- 
sist in  providing  a  better  understanding 
of  economic  policy  as  we  work  to  solve 
the  problems  confronting  us. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  entirely 
with  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  these  remarks  could  well  serve 
as  a  model  and  certainly  as  a  stimulus 
for  thinking  through  programs  and  pro- 
posals which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  others  will  be  considering  as 
we  analyze  the  forthcoming  Economic 
Report  of  the  President.  The  contribu- 
tion of  Tom  Curtis  to  the  needed  dia- 
log on  public  matters  of  great  importance 
continues  to  be  a  major  one. 

The  Fiscal  Pictdre  Facing  the  Nixon 
Administration 

A  key  factor  In  establishing  Federal  fiscal 
policy  has  been  neglected  In  recent  years, 
namely  the  level  of  Federal  spending  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

The  components  of  aggregate  spending, 
the  cost  of  federal  programs,  have  received 
a  modicum  of  Congressional  and  public  dis- 
cussion, but  around  the  needs  and  the  virtues 
of  the  progress  the:nselves,  not  the  sum  of 
their  total  expenditures.  Thus,  no  priorities 
between  programs  have  been  established. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  priority  discussion  has  re- 
sulted In  the  non-elimlnatlon  of  redundant 
programs  and  a  good  bit  of  what  used  to  be 
normal  expenditure  dlEcipline  within  agen- 
cies has  evaporated. 

No  guidelines  have  been  developed  by 
which  to  determine  what  limits  there  should 
be  to  the  aggregate  Federal  spending  level 
in  a  given  specific  year. 

The  guidelines  of  the  past  which  were  re- 
lated to  the  anticipated  revenues  for  the  year 
have  been  tossed  aside.  The  theory  that  budg- 
ets need  not  be  balanced  each  year,  but  over 
a  business  cycle  measured  In  terms  of  rate 
of  unemployment  and  economic  growth,  has 
become  meaningless  as  deficit  budgets  have 
been  presented  with  unemplojmient  below 
4%  and  the  economy  running  at  a  high  rate 
of  capacity.  The  theory  of  the  full  employ- 
ment budget  does  not  seem  to  contemplate 
a  balanced  budget.  In  the  process  of  follow- 
ing these  theories,  no  criteria  by  which  to 
determine  the  annual  level  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  been  developed. 

About  the  early  time  there  Is  a  dialogue  on 
the  level  of  Federal  spending  is  when  in- 
flation begins  to  show  up  in  the  consumer 
price  index,  high  interest  rates  begin  to 
pinch,  there  is  another  international  mone- 
tary crisis,  the  Congress  is  confronted  with 
raising  the  debt  celling  because  the  cumu- 
lated deflclts  have  forced  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Increase  its  outstanding  market- 
able debt,  or  the  President  asks  for  increased 
taxes. 
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On  these  occasions  the  dialogue  has  been 
conducted  by  groups  different  from  those 
setting  spending  policies  and  has  been 
limited  to  the  narrow  areas  within  that 
group's  Immediate  concern. 

For  example,  if  it  Is  Increafsd  In  the  con- 
sumer price  index  which  create  the  alarm, 
those  on  the  Labor  and  Education  Commit- 
tees may  become  concerned  about  wages  not 
keeping  up  with  the  cost  of  living,  or  about 
whether  price  controls  might  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  little  of  the  concern  .  .  .  except  in 
a  general  way  ...  is  directed  to  the  total 
of  Federal  spending.  Regrettably,  little  at- 
tention also  is  paid  to  whether  wages  have 
been  Increasing  beyond  productivity  gains, 
thus  adding  to  a  cost  push  Inflation  which 
may  have  started  out  as  monetary  inflation. 

If  It  is  high  Interest  rates  which  create  the 
alarm  because  of  the  Impact  upon  the  home 
building  industry  or  whatever,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  may  be  concerned 
in  this  limited  area,  or  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee if  It  is  farmers,  but  again,  little  con- 
cern is  directed  to  the  total  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

If  it  is  debt  ceiling  legislation  that  causes 
the  alarm,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  may  be- 
come momentarily  involved  In  the  problems 
of  debt  management  .  .  .  not  to  the  extent 
of  the  Impact  of  these  unsolved  problems  on 
monetary  policy,  regrettably  .  .  .  but  little 
is  done  to  relate  the  matter  to  the  total  of 
Federal  spending.  This  is  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  these  Committees. 

The  Appropriation  Committees  alone  have 
the  specific  task  of  consldermg  expenditure 
policy,  but  because  of  the  Congressional  sys- 
tem of  voting  appropriations  over  a  period 
of  many  fiscal  years,  rather  than  for  each 
specific  fiscal  year,  there  is  no  review  of  total 
spending  for  a  specific  year.  And  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
•  mlttees  into  many  subcommittees,  each  with 
its  own  Jurisdiction  over  specific  programs, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  established  priorities 
between  programs,  however  many  fiscal  years 
they  may  encompass.  Indeed,  the  appropria- 
tion subcommittees  tend  to  be  manned  by 
special  pleaders  for  the  program  involved. 
That  indeed  is  the  basis  upon  which  many 
members  seek  membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  in  the  first  place  and  then 
special  assignment  to  the  permanent  sub- 
committees. The  Executive  Department  and 
outside  lobby  groups  have  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  thU  built-in  £i>eclal  plead- 
ing. 

Because  nothing  seems  to  be  able  to  be 
done  about  It,  politicians  are  only  too  happy 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  certain  econo- 
mists that  a  "little"  inflation  is  the  price 
that  we  must  pay  for  relatively  full  employ- 
ment and  continued  economic  growth.  The 
tragedy  is  that  there  really  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "little"  inflation.  Inflation  is  cumula- 
tive and  the  cup  will  fill  and  overflow  if  the 
flow  continues. 

Many  of  the  Ills  that  accompany  inflation 
can  be  minimized,  for  a' period  of  time.  If 
those  with  whom  we  deal  internationally 
also  follow  Inflationary  policies.  Furthermore, 
If  a  country  Is  somewhat  dominant  econom- 
ically, as  the  United  States  has  been.  It  can 
to  some  degree  export  Its  inflation.  However, 
this  inflation  is  cumulative  as  well  and,  soon- 
er or  later,  the  International  cup  will  fill. 
And  this  applies  to  totalitarian  nations 
which  can  hide  unemployment,  sluggish 
economic  growth,  and  inflation  more  effec- 
tively than  can  marketplace  oriented  nations. 

The  Nixon  Administration  assumes  office 
January  20,  1969,  with  six  and  two-thirds 
months  of  Fiscal  1969  over  and  with  over  *300 
Billion  power  to  spend  available  to  It,  with 
the  budget  for  Fiscal  1970  prepared  and 
printed.  If  not  actually  presented  to  the  new 
Congress.  Thla  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 
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will  bAT*  at  iMMt  »3ao  BtlUoa  of  ctTj-omt 
bAlanow  of  unuMd  pow  to  spend  gr»nt«d 
by  tb*  pnyiooM  Oon^vaMS. 

Tbe  Bpendtng  level  Of  (isei  BUUoB  for  Fis- 
cal 1B60  set  in  the  Januarr,  IMS  bud||e« 
meaeage  and  referred  to  In  tbe  Tax  Increase 
and  Expenditure  Reform  Act  of  1968  has  been 
exceeded  for  the  Ortt  five  months  of  tbe 
present  fiscal  year.  If  has  not  been  cut.  All 
that  has  been  cut  b4s  been  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  a  greater  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures over  those !  of  Fiscal  1988  than  the 
$7.8  Billion  increase  set  out  In  the  January. 
1968  Budget. 

Expenditures  for  Pfccal  1968  totaled  C178.9 
Billion,  an  Increase  oC  $20  5  Billion  over  the 
expenditures  of  Fiscal  1967.  «158.4.  which. 
In  turn,  Is  an  increase  of  »23.8  Billion  over 
Fiscal  1966.  »134  6.  a*  Increase  of  $16.6  Bil- 
lion over  Fiscal  1965,  »118  0  Billion.  The  ex- 
penditure Increase  ha*  averaged  over  $30  Bil- 
lion for  these  three  Ijscal  years. 

To  gain  some  understanding  of  the  fiscal 
policy  these  expenditure  Increases  contribute 
to.  we  m\ist  relate  tliem  to  the  expenditure 
Increases  which  occurred  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  Kennedjr-Johnson  Administra- 
tion. These  Increases '  average  out  at  $5  Bil- 
lion per  fiscal  year.  Nc|tably  Fiscal  1966  marks 
the  tranMtton  point  l>i  fiscal  policies  and  set 
fis«Sa  potfCy  of  Its  o^in.  Fiscal  1965  was  the 
year  of  the  big  tax  ijeductlon  of  1964  when 
aggregate  expendltur^  policy  became  the  Is- 
sue around  which  thfc  enactment  of  the  tax 
rate  reduction  act  wa$  resolved.  The  Congress 
passed  the  1964  Tax  ^te  Reduction  Act  on 
the  assumption  th^t  the  Administration 
would  hold  expendlti|res  to  present  levels  for 
two  years  and  not  Increase  them.  The  level 
for  Fiscal  1964  then  already  projecting  a  $5 
Billion  Increase  over  Fiscal  1963  was  not  fur- 
ther Increased  and  the  level  for  Fiscal  1966 
actually  resulted  In  al$.7  Billion  less  expendi- 
ture over  Fiscal  196^. 

In  terms  of  percentages  the  expenditure 
Increases  from  Fl3c|il  1960  through  1965 
averaged  out  around  :6.5%  per  annum.  From 
1966  through  1968  tihe  average  annual  In- 
crease Is  around  17%  I  Assuming  the  Increase 
for  Fiscal  1969  ttims  jout  to  be  $8  to  $10  Bil- 
lion then  we  will  be  rfevertlng  to  the  5.5%  In- 
crease of  the  earllei!  years. 

However.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
fiscal  policy  underlyl|>g  the  Tax  Rate  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1964  calle4  for  no  rate  of  expendi- 
ture Increase  and  w|s  a  marked  shift  from 
the  fiscal  policy  whlc^  had  as  one  of  its  fac- 
tors the  5.5%  Incr^e  in  expenditures.  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic factors  that  led  the  Congress  to  aban- 
don the  policy  of  incteasing  expenditures  by 
53%.  And  also  to  cojisider  the  other  factors 
Involved  in  total  aggregate  fiscal  policy, 
namely  revenues.  boBrowlngs  and  capital  as- 
sets. Certainly  It  la  important  to  consider 
that  the  economy  hae  not  been  averaging  as 
high  as  5.5%  real  grojrth  per  year.  The  popu- 
lation increase  is  coAsiderably  below  a  5.6% 
Increase. 

Productivity  Increases  are  below  this  fig- 
tire.  Clearly  a  5.5%  r4te  of  Increase  In  Federal 
spending  shows  an  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  eftpense  of  other  institu- 
tions in  our  economj.  Whether  this  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  chang^  In  the  allocation  of  our 
resources  becomes  ^  basic  policy  decision 
which  cannot  be  divorced  from  fiscal  policy. 
In  a  sense  the  altered  fiscal  policy  In  the 
fields  of  taxation,  borrowing  and  selling  off 
capital  resources  .  .  .  and  the  secondary 
policy  changes  In  tha  monetary  field  particu- 
larly theee  require  .  i  .  are  only  Indicators  of 
this  cumulative  de$clt  expenditure  policy. 
Some  would  argue  tfce  other  way  that  alter- 
ing fiscal  policy  in  tftese  areas  can  create  the 
economic  growth  wljlch  will  justify  the  In- 
creased expandlturea,  However.  I  bellere  they 
are  confusing  efiect  with  cause.  Certainly, 
tbey  ar*  deaUng  in  expectancies. 
Lefk  »y^iT»iny  intf  this  a  bit  further. 
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Tta*  expendltxire  figures  I  have  been  using 
relate  to  "expenditures  and  net  lending"  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the  new  consoli- 
dated Budget  adopted  for  the  first  time  in 
the  budget  for  Fiscal  lOOS.  There  are  many 
advantages  to  this  new  method  of  computing 
the  factors  Involved  in  fiscal  policy.  However, 
there  are  socne  serious  Immediate  disadvan- 
tages entirely  apart  from  the  confusion  it 
has  created  in  trying  to  correlate  previous 
fiscal  policies  with  the  new  fiscal  policy. 

The  old  administrative,  budget  had  the 
important  advantage  of  reporting  expendi- 
tures which  were  financed  by  general  reve- 
nues BO  that  the  short -fall  of  general  reve- 
nues to  these  expenditures  was  seen  with 
more  accuracy  and  there  was  a  greater  under- 
standing of  how  much  was  to  be  financed  out 
of  new  borrowings.  Certainly  It  made  the 
work  '  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
concerned  as  It  Is  with  financing  expendi- 
tures on  an  annual  and  ongoing  basis,  some- 
what clearer. 

F^lrtha^more,  Inasmuch  as  the  expendi- 
tures outside  the  administrative  budget  were 
largely  through  trust  funds  which  were  fi- 
nanced by  special  taxation  (not  general  rev- 
enues) the  annual  fiuctuatlons  which  oc- 
curred between  trust  fund  revenues  and 
trust  fund  expenditures  were  more  clearly 
perceived,  enabling  both  those  interested  In 
following  the  fortunes  of  these  special  pro- 
grams and  the  general  revenue  programs  to 
do  so  more  easily. 

It  has  been  difficult  enough  to  keep  Con- 
gress and  the  public's  attention  directed  to 
the  problems  Involved  In  Federal  debt  man- 
agement without  muddying  the  picture,  as 
does  the  consolidated  budget. 

If  bonds  In  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
unemployment  insurance  trust  fund,  etc.  are 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be.  funds  ear- 
marked for  specific  purposes  which  cannot 
be  used  for  other  governmental  purposes, 
then  whether  these  funds  are  in  temporary 
surplus  in  certain  years,  as  has  been  antici- 
pated, they  should  have  no  bearing  on  the 
fiscal  pKJllcy  of  the  Federal  Government.  All 
the  trust  funds  are  a  captive  market  for 
the  Treasury  to  market  Federal  bonds.  This 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  debt  on  the  rest  of  the  society,  but 
It  has  no  Impact  on  the  liabilities  of  tbe 
Federal  Government  to  meet  Its  bills  through 
general  revenues  and  be  able  to  service  the 
bulk  of  Its  debt. 

In  one  sense,  however,  an  advantage  Is  de- 
rived from  the  consolidated  budget  if  It 
makes  the  Congress  and  the  p>eople  more 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  tax  Is  a  tax,  whether 
for  general  revenue  or  to  be  deposited  Into  a 
special  trust  fund.  The  fact  that  the  Federal 
Payroll  Tax  continues  to  Increase  In  rate, 
base  and  take  Is  usually  lost  sight  of  In  all 
the  discussion  over  Federal  Income  tax  dis- 
cussions. 

The  consolidated  budget  did  little  one  way 
or  the  other  in  clarifying  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's special  lendlngs  and  sales  of  Its  loans 
and  other  capital  assets.  The  Federal  bixlget 
does  not  distinguish  between  current  and 
capital  expenditures,  thus  when  a  sale  of 
what  is  clearly  a  capital  asset  Is  consum- 
mated It  Is  not  accounted  for  as  either  return 
of  capital  or  additional  revenue.  The  account- 
ing Is  a  short  circuit  method.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset 
usually  is  entered  as  a  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures of  the  agency  selling  the  asset,  al- 
though the  proceeds  themselves  may  be 
processed  through  the  Federal  treasury. 

Federal  expenditure  discipline  la  weakened 
cons Iderablx  >Kro ugh  the  failure  to  develop 
proper  co^^EiCQpuntlng  and  a  balance  sheet 
of  capital  assets.  Strangely  enough,  among 
tbooe  who  have  resisted  the  development  of 
these  techniques  are  certain  self-styled  con- 
servatives who  have  felt  that  the  "spenders'* 
would  be  encouraged  to  spend  more  If  they 
could  point  to  tbe  fact  that  certain  of  their 
expenditures  were  for  capital  Items. 
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The  point  Is  that  tb«a«  "spenders"  potnt  to 
that  now  In  their  argumants  only  they  can 
talk  la  vague  general  terms  which  builds  up 
capital  expenditures  out  of  all  relation  to 
reaUty.  I  would  much  prefer  to  pin  down 
what  are  properly  classified  as  capital  ex- 
penditures: put  them  on  the  books  as  capital 
assets,  not  current  expenditures;  then  when 
there  are  capital  sales  treat  them  as  return 
of  capital  and  not  permit  them  to  be  used  for 
current  expenditures. 

The  Issue  facing  all  of  us  right  now  is 
whether  the  surtax  which  vrtll  expire  this 
June  will  be  permitted  to  expire.  It  was 
passed  on  the  assumption  that  Increasing 
taxes  vrould  stem  Inflation.  I  argued  at  the 
time  that  the  inflationary  forces  we  were 
dealing  with  were  of  the  cost  push  variety 
reflecting  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  past 
Federal  deficits  forced  Into  our  monetary- 
system.  The  forces  were  not  primarily  of  the 
demand  pull  variety.  Increased  taxes  aggra- 
vate cost  push  Inflation.  I  argued  that  de- 
creased Federal  spending  was  the  remedy  to 
curb  cost  push  Inflation  and.  at  the  same 
time,  was  the  preferable  way  to  cool  off  the 
economy  if  there  was  need  to  cut  back  some 
on  demand.  As  everyone  knows.  The  Surtax 
Act  of  1968  was  also  called  the  Expenditure 
Control  Act.  However,  there  was  a  tax  In- 
crease, but  no  expenditure  Cut.  Up  to  this 
date  there  has  been  a  net  increase  In  ex- 
penditures. The  much  publicized  cutback 
was  In  what  might  have  otherwise  been  a 
further  Increase  on  top  of  the  Increase  al- 
ready projected  In  the  Budget  message  of 
January,  1968  for  Fiscal  1969. 

Inflation  has  not  been  stemmed.  It  has 
continued  at  a  higher  rate  than  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law.  In- 
terest rates,  after  falling  slightly  for  a  short 
period,  have  again  increased.  They  are  at 
unbearable  levels.  More  inflation  and  con- 
tinued high  interest  rates  are  predicted. 
Obviously  the  fiscal  remedies  proposed  and 
adopted  have  failed.  The  only  question  that 
remains,  and  It  Is  somewhat  academic, 
would  It  have  been  worse  If  nothing  had 
been  done?  Except  for  the  psychological 
state  that  developed  to  push  through  the 
tax  Increase,  which  almost  reached  hys- 
teria .  .  .  and  this  cannot  be  minimized 
...  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  passed 
no  tax  Increase  because  the  debt  celling 
would  have  held  expenditures  more  tightly 
than  the  provisions  In  the  expenditure  con- 
trol act.  Giving  the  executive  additional  bil- 
lions In  revenues  through  the  surtax  mini- 
mized the  squeeze  he  otherwise  would  have 
been  In  through  the  debt  celling. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  rates  were  still  beyond  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  even  after  the  tax  rate 
cut  of  1964.  The  surtax  simply  made  thean 
rates  more  deleterious. 

How  does  one  test  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  tn  a  tax  rate?  I  start  with  the 
simplest  kind  of  tax  to  lUustate  the  prob- 
lem. A  tariff  Is  raised  to  a  rate  which  vrtll 
cut  the  flow  of  Imports  subject  to  the  tariff. 
The  rate  can  be  Increased  to  a  point  where 
no  goods  at  all  fiow  legally.  Conversely,  a 
tariff  can  be  reduced  until  It  becomes  a 
revenue  producer  again.  There  Is  some  point 
at  which  a  maximum  revenue  take  is  pos- 
sible .  .  .  where  the  rate  Is  sufficiently  high 
to  produce  tbe  revenue  without  too  greatly 
lessening  the  base.  There  Is  also  the  co- 
efficient of  collectablllty  which  Increases  as 
the  rate  Is  lowered,  as  the  taxpayer  has  less 
Incentive  to  avoid  or  evade  the  tax. 

In  the  Income  tax  field  It  Is  much  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  what  point  rates  reach 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  However, 
overall  the  base  of  the  Income  tax  Is  eco- 
nomic activity.  If  the  rates  of  tbe  tax  are 
sufficiently  high  that  economic  activity  Is 
Impeded  seriously,  we  are  at  least  approach- 
ing that  point.  I  think  It  Is  quite  obvious 
that  today  many  business  decisions  are 
based   upon  tax  consequences   rather   than 


upon  Boxind  economic  and  business  judg- 
ment. I  think  when  this  occurs  economic 
growth  Is  Impeded.  Tbe  extent  of  this 
Impeding  Is  hard  to  measure,  but  there  are 
many  check  points  which  demonstrate  that 
it  Is  great. 

Certainly  It  Is  proper  to  consider  what 
government  spends  Its  money  for.  Govern- 
ment expenditure  can  contribute  to  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  It  Is  correct  to  say 
that  without  government  expenditures  In 
certain  areas  economic  grovrth  would  lag. 
We  are  discussing  relative  matters.  There  Is 
every  reason  In  the  world  to  discuss  gov- 
ernment expenditure  policy  in  relation  to 
the  tax  base.  As  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned,  the  tax  base  is  essentially 
economic  activity. 

However,  economic  activity  Is  not  neces- 
sarily sustainable  economic  growth.  Eco- 
nomic activity  can  be  creating  Increased 
wealth  but,  likewise.  It  can  be  eating  Into 
the  economic  wealth  already  In  existence. 
During  wartime  economic  activity  Increases 
greatly  and  yet  there  are  very  few  economists 
who  would  disagree  that  this  economic  ac- 
tivity tends  to  be  using  up  wealth,  rather 
than  creating  new  wealth. 

The  largest  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  protect  the  wealth  we  have 
by  providing  for  the  national  defense.  The 
second  largest  Item  Is  welfare  and  the  third 
l£  servicing  the  Federal  debt.  These  and  other 
expenditures  are  not  wealth  creating  basi- 
cally. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  Important  to  treat  most 
Federal  expenditures  as  current  expenditures 
to  be  financed  out  of  current  revenues,  rather 
than  through  debt  financing.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  Government  expenditures 
create  new  wealth  such  as  In  public  works 
projects  and.  I  would  argue.  In  certain  of  its 
expenditures  for  education  and  research  and 
development,  debt  financing  Is  appropriate, 
related  of  course  to  the  wealth  It  Is  creating, 
but  these  make  up  less  than  10%  of  our 
Federal  Budget. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  we  do  not  discuss 
Federal  expenditures  In  this  context  any- 
more than  we  discuss  the  total  level  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  relation  to  revenues  or 
the  total  economy.  Nor  do  we  discuss  the 
method  whereby  we  finance  these  expendi- 
tures . . .  through  current  tax  revenues  based 
on  a  system  which  embodies  tax  rates  which 
are  within  the  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
or  through  debt  financing.  Nor  do  we  discuss 
Federal  expenditures  and  taxation  in  relation 
to  State  and  local  expenditures  and  taxation 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  total  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  Impact  on  tbe  society. 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  wealth  statistics 
are  not  among  the  economic  tools  utilized 
today  .  .  .  that  the  collection  of  wealth  sta- 
tistics was  abandoned  In  tbe  1920's.  And  It 
is  significant  that  the  new  economists  seldom 
speak  In  terms  of  wealth  .  .  .  only  In  terms 
of  economic  activity.  Even  economic  growth 
Is  measured  In  terms  of  differences  In  yearly 
gross  national  product  computations,  not  In 
terms  of  capital  Inventory.  GNP,  of  course.  Is 
a  measure  of  economic  activity,  not  of  real 
growth.  The  most  that  can  be  said  Is  that  If 
we  have  a  GNP  of  $800  billion  In  1968  and 
we  had  a  GNP  of  $447  bUllon  In  1958  we  must 
have  a  larger  base  today  and  some  real  eco- 
nonilc  growth  must  have  occurred  In  the 
decade.  However,  by  merely  adjusting  these 
figures  for  Inflation,  we  see  that  the  differ- 
ence In  economic  activity  Is  not  $350  billion, 
but  less  than  $250  bUllon.  What  would  It  be 
If  we  could  adjust  for  artificial  activity,  eco- 
nomic mistakes,  and  eating  up  wealth? 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  review  the  eco- 
nomic theory  lying  behind  The  Tax  R&te 
Reduction  Act  of  1964  and  the  Tax  Rate 
Reduction  Act  of  1954  ...  a  cut  compara- 
ble In  size  to  that  of  1964.  I  point  out  .  .  . 
and  the  tax  rate  reduction  of  1948  ...  in 
considering  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  sur- 
tax to  die  this  June  and  Immediately  to  put 
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ourselves  In  the  fiscal  posture  so  we  can  start 
a  program  to  plan  gradual  rate  reduction  over 
the  next  twenty  years  until  we  get  our  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  below  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

I  think  It  Important  to  'understand  that 
meaningful,  comprehensive  tax  reform  Is  only 
feasible  when  the  rates  are  sufficiently  low 
to  permit  philosophical  considerations  to  be 
brought  to  bear,  rather  than  economic  con- 
sequences to  the  special  Interest  groups. 

The  fiscal  posture  needed  Is  a  controlled 
annual  expenditure  level  below  the  level  of 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  current  tax  rates 
(without  the  surtax).  Normal  economic 
growth  occurring  In  spite  of  the  still  too  high 
rate  of  Federal  taxes  will  .permit  Increased 
federal  revenues  to  finance  Increased  In  Fed- 
eral programs  If  required.  However,  getting 
the  ratio  of  the  Federal  debt  to  GNP  to  be- 
low 20%  should  be  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority. Here  it  is  about  twenty-flve  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  ratio 
Is  still  almost  50%  .  Two- thirds  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ratio  for  the  high  level  of  World 
War  II  Is,  regretably,  the  result  of  Post 
World  War  11  Inflation.  Actually,  the  tax 
rate  reductions  will  bring  about  Increased 
revenues  from  the  Increased  economic  growth 
that  will  ensue  beyond  these  normal  expect- 
ancies. 

What  was  the  fiscal  context  of  the  tax  cut 
of  1964?  In  the  context  of  Increased  federal 
expenditures  by  the  $3  billion  amount  they 
had  been  averaging  the  past  five  years?  Or  In 
context  of  expenditure  levels  being  held  to 
those  of  the  preceding  year?  The  Republican 
motion  to  recommit  the  1964  Rate  Reduction 
Act  called  for  expenditures  not  to  exceed  $97 
billion  for  Fiscal  1964  and  not  to  exceed  $98 
billion  for  Fiscal  1966.  These  are  administra- 
tive budget  figures  .  .  .  expenditures  fi- 
nanced out  of  general  revenues  .  .  .  largely 
derived  from  the  corporate  and  personal  In- 
come tax  rates.  The  figures  are  there  for  any- 
one to  see.  Expenditures  for  Fiscal  1964  went 
up  to  $98  billion,  but  for  Fiscal  1965  they 
went  back  to  $96.5.  The  tax  rate  reduction 
was  an  economic  success  .  .  .  the  tax  base 
did  expand  so  that  greater  revenues  were 
derived  from  the  lesser  rates,  and  these 
revenues  did  not  have  to  be  discounted  by 
Inflation. 

The  1954  tax  rate  reduction  was  made  in  a 
similar  context  of  expenditure  discipline.  So 
was  the  tax  cut  rate  of  1948.  Both  had  the 
same  results  In  Increased  revenues  for  a  lower 
rate  without  an  Inflationary  discount. 

Dr.  Heller  and  the  new  economists  had  ar- 
gued a  contrary  theory.  They  had  said  If 
we  held  Federal  spending  to  make  way  for 
the  tax  rate  reduction  we  would  be  taking 
away  the  "stimulus"  to  aggregate  demand 
that  was  needed  from  Increased  Federal 
spending.  I  argued  that  If  we  sold  $10  billion 
of  bonds  to  the  private  sector  to  make  way 
for  the  tax  rate  reduction  and  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  Increase  spending, 
then  the  private  sector  would  not  be  able  to 
contribute  to  Increase  aggregate  demand 
through  Its  Increased  expenditure.  Dr.  Heller 
agreed  and  said  that  he  would  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  buy  the  additional  bonds 
through  the  open  market  Committee.  I  re- 
sponded by  stating  that  I  thought  this  would 
create  Inflationary  forces  which  could  not 
be  contained.  He  responded  by  stating  that 
with  unemployment  tb&i  exceeding  6%  and 
plant  utilization  below  80%  the  Inflatlonal 
pressures  would  be  absorbed  and  would, 
therefore,  not  come  out  In  Increased  prices. 
I  responded  that  I  thought  a  good  bit  of  the 
unemployment  was  frlctloiMi  and  structural 
which  would  not  respond  quickly  to  Increcised 
aggregate  denumd  and  that  a  good  bit  of 
the  unused  or  underutilized  plant  capacity 
was  obsolete  and  Inefficient  capacity  which 
would  bring  increased  costs  and  so  aggravate 
rather  than  work  to  dampen  Inflatlonal 
forces.  The  dialogue  ended  at  this  point,  but 
I  believe  a  look  back  ...  or  even  a  look 
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today  reveals  that  In  this  period  of  rapid 
technological  advancement  we  are  con- 
fronted with  Increasing  Incidences  of  frlc- 
tlonal  and  structural  unemployment  .  .  .  and 
obsolete  plant  capacity  which  heating  up  the 
economy  not  only  cannot  solve  but  will  ag- 
gravate. A  frozen  radiator  will  steam  and 
crack  before  the  ice  melts,  so  It  Is  with  some 
of  tbe  institutional  unemployment  exempli- 
fied by  the  young  Negro  male.  Heating  up  the 
economy  will  hurt,  not  help,  in  this  Instance. 

Be  this  as  It  may,  I  think  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  expenditure  discipline  Is  badly 
needed  In  order  to  have  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 
Without  a  sound  fiscal  policy  we  impose  a 
meat  axe  cut  on  all  expenditures,  govern- 
mental or  private,  through  Infiatlon. 

I  wish  to  make  a  final  observation.  I  believe 
discipline  In  Federal  s{>endlng  will  bring 
about  surprising  results  In  Improved  effici- 
encies In  our  Federal  programs,  ranging  from 
defense  through  education,  and  R  and  D  to 
welfare,  I  think  we  have  ample  money  to 
finance  the  Federal  programs  our  society 
needs.  It  Is  not  lack  of  money  but  lack  of 
well  conceived  and  well  executed  programs 
that  has  held  us  back.  Good  programs  can 
solve  the  welfare  and  the  other  problems 
which  seemed  so  Insurmountable  to  the 
previous  Administration. 


JANUARY    9.    A   KEY   DATE    IN   THE 
HISTORY  OF  FLIGHT 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  just  176  years  ago. 
on  January  9,  1793,  the  day  of  the  month 
the  Apollo  8  astronauts  were  honored 
at  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  Jean 
Pierre  Blanchard,  after  making  several 
successful  flights  In  Europe,  made  the 
first  balloon  ascension  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  He  took  off  from 
the  Washington  prison  yard  in  Philadel- 
phia and  landed  in  Gloucester  County, 
N.J.  President  George  Washington  was 
one  of  the  interested  spectators. 

In  many  ways  January  9  is  a  memo- 
rable date  in  the  history  of  manned  flight. 

I  include  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  sketch  of  Jean  Pierre  Blanch- 
ard's  accomplishments  from  the  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica": 

Blanchard.  Jean  Pierre  (1753-1809): 
French  aeronaut  who,  together  with  the 
American.  John  Jeffries,  made  the  first  aerial 
crossing  of  the  English  channel,  and  who  wels 
also  the  first  man  to  make  balloon  ascen- 
sions In  England  and  in  America,  weis  bom 
In  Les  Andeljrs  on  July  4,  1753.  Within  a  year 
following  the  first  balloon  ascensions  of  the 
Montgolfier  brothers  (see  Baixoon),  Blanch- 
ard began  his  career,  making  his  first  bal- 
loon flight  In  Paris  on  March  2,  1784.  Later 
that  year,  he  made  his  pioneer  ascension 
from  English  soil.  Accompanied  by  Jeffries, 
he  took  off  from  Dover  In  a  balloon  and  made 
a  successful  landing  on  the  French  coast 
near  Calais  on  Jan.  7,  1785.  The  first  inter- 
national airmail  was  carried  on  this  flight. 
In  that  same  year  In  England,  Blanchard 
made  the  first  use  of  a  parachute  (q.v), 
dropping  a  dog  (or,  according  to  another 
authority,  a  cat)  In  a  basket  to  which  a  para- 
chute was  attached  from  a  balloon.  Blanch- 
ard was  one  of  the  first  baUoonlsts  to  attempt 
to  achieve  "dlrlglblllty"  In  balloons  by  using 
sails  or  "oars."  but  had  no  success.  (The 
practical  dirigible  airship  came  many  years 
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later  when  propeUers  ind  Ughtwelght  power 
plants  became  available;  tee  Antsmp.)  After 
making  many  exblbltlon  flights  in  Ihirope, 
Blanchard  went  to  tfee  United  States  and 
made  the  first  balloon  ascension  In  the  North 
American  continent  oa  Jan.  9.  1793.  He  took 
off  from  the  Washington  prison  yard  In 
Philadelphia  luid  landtd  In  Gloucester  coun- 
ty. NJ.  Pree.  George  \^ashlngton  was  an  In- 
terested spectator.  Blanchard  returned  to 
Europe  and  made  ntany  other  successful 
fUghts.  py)llowlng  an  accident  In  which  he 
fell  from  his  balloon  at  The  Hague,  Neth., 
he  died  In  Paris  on  Match  7,  1809. 


A  PROGRAM  P0R  THE  UNITED 
STATES-MEXtICO  BORDER 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CAI^'*'"'*^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IREPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  Janfiary  13.  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERU^.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  iMkve  the  XJinlted  States-Mexico 
CommlsslOH  on  Border  Development  and 
F^endship,  what  ajre  we  going  to  do 
with  it? 

Is  It  merely  to  be  i  warren  for  a  clutch 
ol  bllingtaal  bureauc-ats?  Or  does  it  have 
a  real  role  to  play  in  fostering  better 
relations  between  t|ie  two  nations? 

I  am  inclined  to  Ije  optimistic,  in  view 
of  the  accompUshm^ts  already  recorded 
by  the  3-year-old  Co«nmission,  and,  more 
importantly,  the  potential  that  seems  to 
exist  for  future  achievements. 

Some  interesting  j  suggestions  for  the 
Commission  were  miide  recently  by  Gov. 
Endlcott  Peabody,  (Currently  the  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  ;Offlce  of  Emergency 
Planning.  He  also  i^ointed  out  that  the 
future  success  of  tiie  Commission  will 
depend  to  a  large  eitent  on  the  attitude 
of  President-elect  Hixon,  after  he  takes 
office  January  20. 

Mr.  Peabody  discussed  the  Commission 
and  its  work  in  a  speech  dt^vered  last 
December  13  to  th^  annual  meeting  of 
the  Border  Cities  Conference  at  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.  Becau^  I  think  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  ideas  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  colleagues.  I  £un  including  portions  of 
his  address  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks: 
Remarks  op  Gov.  Eniiicott  Peabodt  to  thb 

BcRDsx     CrriEs'     Conferenci;,     Coronado, 

Calii-..  December  V .  1968 

I  know  that  the  ccmmlsslon — or  at  least 
the  U.S.  Section — has  been  criticized  as  too 
Washington-oriented  and  not  adequately 
aware  of  border  conditions  and  requirements. 
If  there  was  ever  any  validity  in  that,  it  is 
not  true  now.  Virtually  everyone  on  the  UJ3. 
staff  is  bilingual,  and  many  have  had  duty 
tours  in  Mexico.  Seveial  are  from  the  border 
area. 

And  remember,  too  that  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  are  not  limited  to  paper- 
pushing  in  Washington  and  Mexico;  it  has 
on-the-scene  representatives  at  the  border. 
For  example,  I  was  Personally  very  pleased 
by  the  recent  assignment  of  David  Carrasco, 
former  U.S.  Olympic  Attache  in  Mexico  City, 
as  U.S.-CODAP  representative  in  El  Paso. 
Dave  has  been  an  eriormous  help  with  the 
Commission's  sports  brogram.  Those  of  you 
who  come  in  contact  with  him  will  find  him 
most  cordial  and  capajble. 

Even  more  important  are  the  people  in 
the  border  areas — the! city  officials,  educators 
and    business    leader^   like    yourselves — who 
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have  given  so  much  of  their  time  and  talents 
toward  Commission  projects.  In  sports,  for 
instance,  our  activities  have  been  made  pos- 
sible— and  successful — through  the  efforts  of 
individuals  like  your  President,  Dean  Dun- 
phy,  in  San  Diego  and  Jack  KlUea  and  Ray 
Ylitalo,  U.S.  Consuls  in  San  Diego,  Mayor 
Lopez  Gutierrez,  Mayor  Curran  and  their 
able  assistants,  Jesus  SigaU  Cota  and  Ralph 
Smith;  John  Phelan  and  Saul  Klelnfeld  In 
El  Paso:  Fernando  Borreguero  in  Ciudad 
Juarez  and  Camllo  Estevis"  in  Edinburg,  to 
mention  Just  a  few.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
people — local  leaders — who  make  our  pro- 
grams work.  And  these  are  the  people  who, 
by  working  together  despite  the  barriers  of 
border  and  language,  show  that  our  efforts 
are  paying  off  not  only  In  tangible  benefits 
but  In  better  relations  as  well. 

This  goal  of  better  relations  Is  the  more 
important,  I  believe,  because  it  provides  the 
means  by  which  still  more  •'tangibles"  are 
realized.  That  Is  why  I  am  most  Interested 
In  those  programs  which  bring  our  peoples 
together. 

Projects  to  Increase  and  Improve  port  of 
entry  priorities  and  procedures  will  contrib- 
ute much  to  this  end.  So,  too,  will  plans  to 
faster  tourism,  such  as  the  Border  Friendship 
Routes — a  fine  Idea  and  one  which  should 
particularly  appeal  to  this  organization. 

I'd  urge  this  group  and  your  cities  as  well, 
not  only  to  support  these  efforts  but  to  pro- 
pose others  as  well. 

Another  "big  pay  off"  area  for  Improved 
relations  is  in  Joint  cultural  and  athletic 
activities.  These  are  so  interwoven  that  they 
should  be  considered  together.  Since  this  ha« 
been  my  chief  concern  on  the  border,  let  me 
elaborate  a  bit  on  what  else  might  be  done 
In  this  field  to  bring  about  better  mutual 
understanding  through  mutual  Involvement. 
By  Involving  people  I  mean  not  Just  artists 
and  athletes,  but  all  people;  not  Just  youth, 
but  all  ages;  not  Just  as  spectators  but  as 
participants;  not  Just  as  observers  of  the 
other  fellow's  activities  but  as  sharers  with 
him;  not  Just  in  comparable  or  parallel  pro- 
grams but  In  cooperative  or  competitive  ones. 

This  should  be  done  through  more  cross- 
border  athletic  events  at  college,  high  school, 
grade  school,  even  neighborhood  levels,  and 
through  participative  cultural  and  sporting 
events  for  adults  and  youth — dances,  art 
shows,  coaching  clinics,  gymnastics,  swim- 
ming, baseball  and  softball,  bilingual  debat- 
ing, fiestas  and  parades,  and  the  like. 

As  a  specific  activity,  I  suggest  a  Joint 
holiday  on  the  Border — perhaps  on  the  an- 
niversary of  today's  event  or  of  the  Chamizal 
agreement — with  emphasis  on  joint  celebra- 
tion. The  Border  Cities  Conference  could 
promote  this  in  each  twin  city  area. 

Another  program  could  be  the  exchange  of 
personnel  as  observers  or — to  extent  possi- 
ble— as  participants  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment agencies,  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions, in  businesses.  This  could  be  done  at  the 
grass  roots,  vrtthout  waiting  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  act. 

I  want  to  stress  that  last  point  about  local 
initiative.  The  Border  Commission  can't  suc- 
ceed alone.  It  can  stimulate,  it  can  negotiate. 
It  can  find  some  funding,  but  leaders  like 
yourselves  really  determine  the  outcome. 

Of  course  you  should  look  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  expect  much  from  It.  Light  fires 
under  it  if  necessary. 

Fortunately,  the  Commission  will  remain 
In  bvislness,  I'm  sure.  In  fact,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress are  studying  bills  introduced  In  July 
1968  (S.  3377;  H.R.  18807)  to  give  congres- 
sional sanction  to  the  U.S.  Section  Insuring 
Its  continuation  as  a  permanent  agency  and 
making  It  possible  for  US-OODAP  to  go  to 
Congress  for  small  annual  appropriations  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  Most  of  CODAP's  proj- 
ects are  financed  from  the  budget  of  con- 
stituent agencies. 

President-Elect    Nixon's    attitude    toward 
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border  matters  Is  not  fully  known  yet  and 
Is  likely  not  as  close  to  border  matters  as 
those  of  Texan  LBJ.  But  Mr.  Nixon  sent  a 
special  message  to  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  con- 
veyed by  Ambassador  Raymond  Telles  De- 
cember 5  at  the  CODAP  meeting  in  Mexico 
City,  transmitting  best  wishes  for  a  success- 
ful conference  and  expressing  hope  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Mexican  Presi- 
dent in  the  near  future.  He  said,  "I  have 
deeply  appreciated  Mexico  during  my  visits 
there,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
to  do  all  possible  to  enhance  the  relationship 
between  our  nations." 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  replied :  "You  may  be 
sure  that  I  shall  not  relent  In  my  efforts  to 
maintain  the  relations  between  our  peoples 
on  an  ever-growing  basis  of  friendship  and 
understanding." 

It  is  President  Johnson's  wish,  of  course, 
that  the  efforts  of  CODAP  and  other  forms 
of  border  cooperation  continue  to  Increase, 
despite  the  change  in  the  U.S.  Presidency.  I'm 
sure  this  desire  will  be  fulfilled  and  that  the 
effort  he  and  his  Mexican  counterpart  began 
In  1966  will  be  carried  on  and  Intensified.  It 
Is  beyond  an  individual  relationship  or  pro- 
gram; it  is  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  na- 
tional policy.  And  so  it  should. 


FAITHLESS  ELECTORS  IN  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
independent  and  separate  reason  for  vot- 
ing "no"  on  this  resolution,  quite  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  the  ultimate 
constitutional  merits.  That  reason  is  that 
Congress  is  neither  practically  nor  the- 
oretically called  upon  to  decide  this  im- 
portant constitutional  question  now,  and 
for  the  weightiest  prudential  reasons 
ought  not  to  decide  it  now.  While  this 
reason  would  Ideally  lead  one  to  support 
a  motion  to  table,  or  some  other  motion 
avoiding  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional question,  in  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation created  by  the  Chair's  ruling  on 
Mr.  Ford's  motion  to  table,  a  "no"  vote 
can  be  justified  as  a  refusal  to  act,  rather 
than  as  an  afiBrmative  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  this  elector's  vote  is  to 
be  counted  for  Wallace. 

The  function  of  Congress,  assembled  in 
joint  session,  to  witness  the  opening  and 
tabulation  of  the  electoral  votes,  is  that 
of  determining  whether  there  is  a  ma- 
jority for  any  candidate.  Every  future  ac- 
tion— everything  that  is  practically  at 
stake — hinges  on  the  determination  of 
this  one  question.  It  can  hardly  be  imma- 
terial, then,  that  Mr.  Nixon  very  clearly 
has  a  majority,  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  Dr.  Bailey's  vote.  In  fact,  the  decision 
whether  Dr.  Bailey's  vote  is  to  be  counted 
is  not  in  any  way  relevant  to  the  one  and 
only  issue  that  has  to  be  decided.  It  is 
submitted  that  no  Congress  can  constitu- 
tionally fix  on  its  successor  Congresses 
the  duty  of  deciding  a  question  the  an- 
swer to  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  only 
practical  question  contained  In  the  whole 
proceeding.  And  3  United  States  Code, 
section  17,  insofar  as  it  attempts  to  do 
this,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  being  with- 
out force. 
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Prudential  reasons  strongly  press  to 
the  same  conclusion.  It  Is  a  wise  rule  in 
Judicial  administration  that  a  court  will 
not  decide  an  issue — particularly  an  im- 
pwrtant  constitutional  issue — when  the 
decision  of  that  issue  will  have  no  effect 
on  anybody's  real  and  practical  interests. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  technical 
but  highly  practical,  and  they  apply  quite 
as  well  to  a  quasi- judicial  determination 
such  as  the  determination  of  the  validity 
of  Dr.  Bailey's  vote  by  the  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  real  and  practical  reason 
is  that  only  the  involvement  of  genuine 
interests  can  mobilize  the  kind  of  energy 
and  Interest  which  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion ought  to  have  expended  on  it.  No 
better  illustration  could  possibly  be  given 
than  the  present  case.  If  the  result  of 
this  election  actually  hinged  on  the  reso- 
lution of  this  question,  the  question,  in 
all  its  aspects  and  implications,  would 
have  been  explored  for  months  by  every 
Member  of  these  Houses  and  by  every 
qualified  specialist  in  the  country.  His- 
torians and  constitutional  lawyers  would 
have  thrashed  it  out  in  scholarly  jour- 
nals. It  would  have  received  all  the  light 
which  the  whole  country  is  capable  of 
generating.  Coming  up  as  it  actually  does 
with  nothing  riding  on  its  resolution,  it 
has  received  nothing  like  the  kind  of  ex- 
ploration that  a  major  constitutional 
question  deserves.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  2  hours  of  5-mlnute  speeches  is 
a  ludicrously  small  amount  of  considera- 
tion for  a  constitutional  question  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  one.  In  this  regard, 
parenthetically,  it  can  hardly  be  within 
the  power  of  one  Congress  to  bind  its 
successors  to  give  any  less  consideration 
to  a  constitutional  question  than  the  re- 
si>onsibility  Congress  currently  thinks 
necessary. 

As  said  above,  these  considerations 
ought  ideally  to  lead  to  an  unambiguous 
refusal  by  Congress  to  decide  this  moot 
case.  But  in  the  present  parliamentary 
situation  a  "no"  vote  may  be  cast  on  the 
groimd  that  the  Congress  ought  simply 
to  refuse  to  interfere  with  the  inopera- 
tive and  practically  meaningless  act  of 
Dr.  Bailey  and  of  the  North  Carolina 
authorities  who  certified  his  vote — with- 
out any  prejudice  whatever  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Congress  would  do  if  such 
an  act  were  committed  in  a  context 
which  made  it  operative  and  practically 
meaningful.  A  "no"  vote,  on  this  ground, 
simply  says  that,  without  deciding  on 
the  constitutional  rightness  of  Dr. 
Bailey's  act.  we  will  not  in  any  event  do 
the  aJQrmative  act  of  correcting  a  rec- 
ord, where  that  correction  would  be  of 
no  effect. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
events  occurred  recently  which  are  of 
great  significance  to  the  Nation's  postal 
service.  First  and  foremost,  there  oc- 
curred the  retirement  of  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Bill  McMillan,  a  great 
champion  of  effective  Post  Office  opera- 
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tion,  and  a  brilliant  and  wonderful  man 
In  his  own  right.  When  he  retired,  the 
Nation  lost  the  full-time  service  of  one 
of  the  finest  men  ever  to  serve  his  Gov- 
ernment in  any  capacity.  His  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  the  field  of  postal  opera- 
tions were  legendary,  and  a  fitting 
counterpart  to  his  administrative  ability. 

Second,  there  was  the  dedication  of  the 
vertical  improved  mailing  system  in  an 
installation  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  This 
new  system,  when  utilized  nationwide, 
will  insure  that  mail  can  be  delivered  im- 
mediately and  effectively  in  the  tallest 
buUdings  of  the  Nation. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son's remarks  on  that  event  discussed 
each  of  these  events,  and  deserve  a  far 
broader  audience.  Accordingly,  I  insert 
his  remarks  in  Dallas  on  January  3  as 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point : 

ADDRESS   BT    POSTMASTER    GBNERAL    W.    MaBVIN 

watsolf  at  the  dedication  op  the  vim 

System,  Daixas,  Tex.,  Jaitdart  3,  1969 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  back  here  In  Texas  today  to  dedicate 
a  facility  that  Is  a  forerunner  of  a  new  and 
modem  mall  service  which,  within  the  next 
decade,  will  be  the  finest  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Certainly,  coming  here  today,  I  was  re- 
minded that  things  have  changed  dramati- 
cally In  only  the  past  100  years  for  Dallas. 
Yet,  while  this  city  and  the  Nation  have 
grown,  the  postal  service  has  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  challenge. 

This  has  been  the  fault  of  many  people 
and  many  changing  periods  In  our  govern- 
ment— some  of  which  remind  me  of  what 
hapi>ened  to  the  first  Postmaster  General 
of  Texas,  John  Rice  Jones.  After  Texas  won 
its  Independence,  Mr.  Jones  attempted  to 
model  the  Republic's  postal  system  along  the 
lines  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department. 

Some  people  might  say  that  was  his  first 
mlstjike. 

His  second  was  to  ask  for  support.  The 
Post  Office  Department  In  Washington  of- 
fered him  support  aU  right — they  sent  him  a 
blizzard  of  forms  and  blanks,  but  when  be 
asked  the  Republic  for  money  they  said  they 
dldnt  have  any. 

I  sometimes  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Jones.  I  know  Just  how  he  felt. 

The  history  of  the  postal  service  can  be 
described  In  many  ways  and  one  of  them  Is 
too  much  paper  and  not  enough  money. 

But  I  believe  that  we  have  at  last  turned 
the  comer  In  our  efforts  to  control  and  co- 
ordinate the  post  office  in  the  future.  Cer- 
tainly, In  the  last  five  years.  President  John- 
son :ias  devoted  more  time  and  more  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  postal  problems  than  any 
previous  Chief  Executive. 

Under  his  direction,  we  have  created  new 
management  structures  and  a  new  depart- 
ment for  research  and  engineering.  We  have 
begun  to  treat  our  fantastically  capable 
and  loyal  work  force  better — and  we  have 
begun  to  find  ways  to  treat  the  postal  patron 
better. 

We  still  have  a  great  distance  to  go,  but  I 
believe  that  we  are  now  at  the  Jumping  off 
point  where  we  can  cover  the  distance  in 
leap>s  and  bounds. 

This  VIM  structure  Is  one  more  example 
of  this.  It  creates  a  system  whereby  the  mall 
can  be  deUvered  Immediately  and  effectively 
In  the  tallest  buildings  of  our  nation.  It  pro- 
vides a  way  in  which  this  delivery  at  the 
same  time  can  be  made  more  cheaply  and  It 
shows  that  customers  and  the  post  office, 
working  together,  can  solve  modern  problems. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  problems  still 
to  be  solved. 

These  are  problems  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  leadership  and  vision.  If  I  were  to  draw  a 
comparison,   I  would  harken   back   to   that 
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time  50  years  ago  when  the  first  United 
States  Postmaster  General  from  Texas,  Al- 
bert S.  Burleson,  was  appointed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Burleson  was  a  man  of  vision.  He  en- 
visaged the  day  that  the  mall  could  be  car- 
ried In  airplanes.  Fifty  years  ago  they  told 
him  that  was  Impossible  and  for  a  long  time 
It  did  seem  Impossible,  but  Mr.  Burleson's 
courage  and  leadership  resulted  In  the  first 
air  mall  filght — and  what  seemed  unneces- 
sary and  Impossible  50  years  ago  Is  now  an 
Important  part  of  our  everyday  life. 

That  Is  much  the  case  of  the  pcmt  office 
today.  There  are  those  who  say  that  postal 
problems  are  unsolvable  and  that  even  the 
newest  methods  cannot  make  any  Impact. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  this  to 
be  so — and  President  Johnson  has  not  been 
one  who  believed  this  to  be  so. 

Therefore,  we  have  encouraged  new  vision 
and  new  thought  in  the  postal  service — the 
putting  Into  practice  of  the  wisdom  of  men 
such  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General  BUI 
McMillan,  who  sits  here  today  and  who  re- 
tired Just  last  Monday  after  41  and  one  half 
years  of  brUllant  service  ...  a  man  come 
back  to  Texas  now,  and  a  man  whom  I  know 
win  still  go  often  to  Washington  to  continue 
to  lend  his  counsel  and  the  wisdom  gained 
from  years  of  experience  to  improving  the 
postal  service. 

On  the  one  hand  we  bad  men  like  Mr. 
Mac,  and  on  the  other  we  have  the  new 
young  men  from  the  computer  Industries 
and  other  sciences  who  can  devise  modern 
methods  such  as  this  VTM  project. 

Together,  they  have  created  another  new 
system  which  we  will  be  announcing 
shortly — the  most  far-reaching  and  most 
dramatic  change  In  the  postal  service  In  this 
century  ...  a  workable  system  which  can 
be  Installed  and  which  we  hope  will  be  In- 
stalled within  the  next  four  years.  One  phase 
Is  called  the  modular  system — modules  of 
machinery  which  wUl  be  able  to  process  your 
maU  at  the  rate  of  107,000  pieces  an  hour. 

But  the  modules  alone  are  not  enough. 
They  can  only  be  one  part  of  the  total 
change  In  direction  which  the  post  office 
requires. 

So  we  put  together  the  other  elements, 
other  machines,  and  fitted  them  carefully, 
balancing  each  component  until  the  new 
network  could  be  said  to  work  smoothly  and 
perfectly. 

We  feel  that  we  have  that  plan  now. 

It  Is  not  as  dramatic,  certainly,  as  the  race 
for  space. 

It  will  not  be  as  well  known. 

But  it  win  have  a  strong  effect  on  every 
person  in  this  country — for  the  mall  touches 
every  person  In  this  country. 

And  we  are  all  gratified  that  In  these  past 
five  years  we  have  been  able  to  follow  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  leadership  and  create  such 
a  program.  We  are  gratified  that  we  have 
perhaps  found  the  key  to  turning  the  pK>stal 
service  around  from  its  snowballing  roll 
downhill  Into  a-structure  as  proud  and  tall 
and  as  efficient  as  this  building. 

Texas  is  a  State  rich  in  many  things. 

Its  heritage  includes  the  most  unique  reg- 
ister of  former  Postmasters  General  in  the 
nation's  history. 

As  a  Republic  It  once  had  its  own  Post- 
master General,  Mr.  Jones. 

It  gave  to  the  Confederacy  the  brilliant 
Postmaster   General,   John  Reagan. 

It  provided  the  dynamic  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Burleson  during  the  birth  of  aviation. 

Now  I  would  not  rate  myself  in  that  select 
company,  but  I  will  say  that  I  am  about  to 
become  as  much  of  an  ex-Postmaster  General 
as  any  on  this  unusual  list.  But  before  that 
"ex"  Is  placed  before  my  name,  there  are 
some  things  that  I  plan  to  leave  with  you. 

There  Is  the  plan  for  the  modular  post 
office — the  mall  sjrstem  of  the  future. 

And  there  is,  I  firmly  beUeve,  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  those  who  mall  and 
those  who  deliver  the  mall. 
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I  have  s«en  growiqg  a  new  belief  that  If 
we  work  together,  we  will  succeed  In  cor- 
recting our  postal  pdoblems,  not  next  year, 
and  not  the  year  alter,  and  not  at  some 
remote  time  In  the  fiit\ire,  but  rather  start- 
ing right  now  In  1969 

I  am  alBO  convinced  that  the  seeds  have 
been  planted  to  mak#  this  the  most  memo- 
rable period  for  a  Postmaster  General  since 
Ben  Pranklln  or  Jltn  Parley.  Hence,  my 
successor,  Mr.  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  will  be 
In  the  position  of  bflng  able  to  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  postal  service 
In  modem  history.  I  Wish  him  well. 

Certainly,  It  will  bie  a  controversial  time 
It  will  be  a  challengltg  time  And  If  you  all 
work  together — the  Ftostmaster  General,  the 
mailmen  and  the  mailers,  then  you  will  have 
achieved  what  has  always  been  only  a  goal 
and  a  dream:  a  modern  and  effective  mall 
service  able  to  keep  i  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  population. 

This  is  a  goal  worth  striving  for  and  work- 
ing for.  I 

And  this  is  a  goal  we  can  reach.  For  as 
three  lonely  and  brqve  men  proved  to  the 
world  as  they  Journiyed  on  man's  greatest 
feat  of  exploration  land  discovery — Amer- 
icans can  do  what  tkey  set  out  to  do. 

Eet  us- then  gala  encouragement  from 
thft  Vertteal  Improved  Mall  project  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  another  task  well  with- 
in our  reach  If  we  d4slre  to  achieve  It — the 
creation  of  a  mall  s^vlce  that  has  reached 
the  highest  standarb  In  the  world:  The 
American  Standard  I 


TUCSON  SEABEl:  UNIT  WINS  TOP 
AWARD 


HON.  MORHIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol|  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  ISpeaker,  I  am  proud 
that  a  Naval  Reserte  organization  in  my 
district  has  been  selected  as  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  Nation.  I  am  speaking  of 
Naval  Reserve  Construction  Battalion  17, 
Subunit  11-6,  stationed  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 


On  November  23 
ing    unit    received 


Trophy  in  a  cereniony  in  Tucson.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Rear  Adm. 
R.  R.  Wooding,  CEC,  USN.  Without  ob- 


jection I  will  inserl 

Wooding's  remarks 

Record : 

Comments  bt  Reab  A^m.  R.  R.  Woooimg,  CEC 
usn,  at  the  prksrntation  op  the  j.  j. 
Manning  Tropht  its  Naval  Reserve  Con- 
sratrcTiON  Battalion  17,  Subuntt  11-6,  in 
TtrcsoN.  Ariz..  Novi;mber  23,  1968 


Admiral  Dornln. 
mander  Nelson, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am 
son,  and  particularly 
in  this  presentation 
have  an  opportunity 
Navy  echelons,  but  I 
one  of  my  favorite 
Arizona   Seabee 
excel  In  the  Reserve 
as  they  have  In  the 
have  a  permanent 

This  U  the  third 
zona  unit  has  been 
nlng  Trophy.  Let  me 
the  winner  is  no  s 

The  J.  J.  BA&nnlng 
of  a  former  chief  of 
established    the 
Competition  for  It  Is 

Some    198    units 


Copimander  : 


1968.  this  outstand- 
the    J.    J.    Manning 


the  text  of  Admiral 
at  this  point  in  the 


Martin,  Com- 
dlstlhguished  guests,  ladies 
delighted  to  be  in  Tuc- 
delighted  to  take  part 
deremony.  Not  only  do  I 
to  represent  the  higher 
have  a  chance  to  visit 
I  States,  Arizona.  And  if 
units   continue    to 
program  in  the  future 
past,  perhaps  I  should 
over  here I 
cfcnsecutlve  year  an  Arl- 
i|warded  the  J.  J.  Man- 
assure  you  that  being 

accomplishment. 

rrophy  bears  the  name 

civU  engineers  who 

Reserve    program. 

nationwide. 

tompete.    The    complex 


Rese  rve 


ofl  ce 


light 


I*  avy  I 
Seabee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

achievement  scoring  system  coven  the  alpha 
to  omega  of  Navy  personnel  operations  and 
administration.  To  come  out  on  top  Is  truly  a 
great  feat. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  makes  those  so 
far  from  the  water  excel  In  Navy  reserve 
programs.  The  definition  of  a  Seabee — a  sol- 
dier in  a  sailor's  uniform,  with  marine  train- 
ing doing  skilled  civilian  work  at  W.P.A. 
Wages — is  not  the  answer,  although  the  defi- 
nition applies  to  today's  Se.abee8,  regular  and 
reserve.  Rather  it  has  to  come  from  that 
which  a  newsman  observed — the  most  out- 
standing thing  about  the  Seabees  Is  their 
tremendous  morale. 

You  had  the  organization.  Tou  have  ex- 
hibited the  zeal,  enthusiasm.  Interest  and 
desire.  Your  morale  was  high,  and  it  carried 
you  over  the  top  In  this  country-wide  compe- 
tition. You  are  the  best  of  type  In  your  field 
in  the  Navy.  You've  earned  the  recognition 
and  the  resi>ect  of  all  the  Navy  sm  the  winner 
of  the  J.  J.   Manning  Trophy   for  FY-1968. 

Commander  Martin,  on  behalf  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  Chief  of  Navy  Civil 
Engineers,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  and  to  all  the  officers  and  men  of 
Naval  Reserve  Construction  Battalion  17.  Sub 
Unit  11-6  who  have  competed  with  you  for 
this  honor,  the  J.  J.  Manning  Trophy,  sym- 
bolizing the  achievement  of  the  best  of  type 
for  Reserve  Seabee  sub  units  In  the  Nation. 
You  have  achieved  the  coveted  pinnacle  of 
success  in  your  quest  for  national  honor  In 
the  true  tradition  of  the  Seabees. 

Well  done  I 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
crime  in  Washington  during  the  first  2 
weeks  of  1969  has  doubled  and  tripled 
the  1968  rate  in  certain  categories. 

The  police  have  already  recorded  the 
200th  armed  robbery  this  year,  indicat- 
ing a  rate  in  excess  of  20  per  day,  com- 
pared to  12.7  a  day  in  1968. 

There  were  eight  bank  holdups  in  the 
first  11  days  of  the  year,  three  times  the 
rate  for  last  year. 

With  11  murders  in  Washington  in  the 
first  11  days  of  the  new  year,  it  can  be 
seen  that  all  levels  of  crime  are  out  of 
control  in  this  city. 

The  Washington  Post  calls  the  situa- 
tion a  "crime  crisis."  This  is  exactly 
what  concerned  Congressmen  have  been 
trying  to  point  out  for  months. 

Last  year  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  various  reports  on  sentencing  by 
Washington's  judges.  At  that  time  it  was 
noted  that  minimum  sentences  and  re- 
duced charges  had  the  effect  of  releasing 
criminals  within  short  periods  of  time  to 
commit  additional  crimes.  The  FBI  now 
estimates  that  over  20  percent  of  those 
currently  being  arrested  in  Washington 
are  either  out  on  bond,  or  probation. 

In  a  sharp  attack  on  Washington 
courts.  Federal  Judge  Oren  Lewis  in  Al- 
exandria said,  in  sentencing  a  bank  rob- 
ber recently,  that  the  record  of  the 
accused  in  Washington  courts  indicated 
"they  seem  to  put  you  on  probation  re- 
gardless of  how  many  offenses  you  have." 

The  crime  rate  will  continue  to  rise  in 
Washington    until    the    judiciary    de- 
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termlnes  to  protect  the  public.  The  civil 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  are 
being  violated  each  day  the  crime  wave 
continues,  and  the  courts  have  it  within 
their  power  to  help  protect  the  public. 

Some  changes  in  existing  law  are  re- 
quired, particularly  in  regard  to  bail 
bond  procedures.  But  action  can  and 
must  be  taken  now  by  the  courts  of  this 
city  to  see  that  criminals  are  given  sen- 
tences sufiBcient  to  turn  the  tide.  Repeat- 
ers must  be  dealt  with  firmly.  Justice 
must  be  swift. 

Murder  and  rape  are  so  commonplace 
in  Washington  they  are  reported  on  the 
inside  pages  of  the  newspapers.  Armed 
robberies  are  so  common  they  are  re- 
ported as  a  group.  And  there  is  no  men- 
tion at  all  of  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  law-abiding  people  who  can  no  longer 
venture  out  of  their  double-locked  doors 
at  night — and  in  some  sections  even  In 
the  daytime.  If  they  are  not  robbed  as 
they  walk  along  the  street,  they  may  re- 
turn home  to  find  their  house  has  been 
burglarized  while  they  were  away. 

Crime  statistics  indicate  only  the  cold 
facts  of  the  increase.  Personal  hardships, 
losses,  and  fear  tell  the  real  story  of 
crime  in  Washington  and  Indicate  the 
"crime  crisis  "  and  its  effect  on  the  city's 
people. 

ITie  people  of  this  city  need  relief.  The 
people  of  the  country  demand  that  their 
Capital  be  made  safe.  The  judges,  the 
prosecutors,  the  probation  authorities, 
and  the  responsible  ofQcials  in  the  city 
government  must  act. 


CONNECTICUT   RIVER   VALLEY   NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  both 
proud  and  eager  today  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  National  Rec- 
reation Area. 

Basically,  my  bill  would  carry  forward 
recommendations  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  recreation  area  feasibility 
study,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
reation, under  authorizing  legislation, 
Public  Law  89-616.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
three-unit  Connecticut  River  Valley  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  consisting  of  a 
gateway  unit  along  the  Connecticut  River 
Estuary  in  Connecticut,  a  Moimt  Holyoke 
unit,  near  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  a 
Coos  Scenic  River  unit  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  need 
for  prompt  and  effective  action  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  and  utility  of 
new  England's  most  important  water- 
way, the  Connecticut  River.  I  actively 
supported  and,  indeed,  introduced  legis- 
lation for,  the  feasibility  study. 

Now,  the  feasibility  study  has  been 
completed ;  its  recommendations,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Federal,  regional,  and 
local  cooperation  to  preserve  this  valua- 
ble natural  resource,  await  our  attention 
and  action. 
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I  submit  that  now  Is  the  time  to  act. 
We  must  begin  to  work  promptly  and 
thoroughly  to  translate  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  National  Recreation  Area 
proposals  into  reality.  I  believe  strongly 
in  the  necessity  for  that  reality — a  scenic 
and  natural  area  for  enjoyment  by  New 
Englanders  for  generations  to  come. 

The  challenge  of  preserving  a  livable 
environment  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
questions  facing  this  Congress,  our  Na- 
tion, and  the  world.  Comprehensive  en- 
vironmental planning  is  a  prerequisite  to 
achieving  this  goal,  and  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  National  Recreation  Area 
proposal  is  a  fine  example  of  such  in- 
depth  planning.  If  we  enact  this  proposal, 
we  might  perhaps  point  the  way  toward 
further,  even  broader  planning  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  Nation's  natural  heri- 
tage for  Americans  as  yet  unborn. 

I  strongly  urge  my  fellow  New  Eng- 
landers. who  are  aware  of  the  beauty  and 
recreational  potential  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  and  my  fellow  Representa- 
tives who  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  environmental  improvement,  to 
give  their  serious  attention  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  legislation,  and  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  J.  P.  McSHANE- 
CHIEF  U.S.  MARSHAL 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  James  J.  P.  McShane  on 
December  23  has  removed  from  the  na- 
tional scene  one  of  the  country's  truly 
great  and  devoted  public  servants. 

Jim  McShane  began  liis  public  career 
as  a  policeman  with  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  in  1936.  After  21  years 
in  that  capacity  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee as  a  Federal  investigator.  In 
1962.  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  him  Chief  Marshal  and  in  that 
office  he  served  with  courage  and  distinc- 
tion until  his  death. 

Jim  McShane  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  law  enforce- 
ment, his  courage  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  his  presence  in  all  of  the  major  civil 
rights  confrontations  of  the  past  10 
years. 

I  include  the  obituaries  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Evening  Star 
on  December  24,  1968,  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

[Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 

Dec.  24,  1968] 

Marshal  James  McShane  Dead 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

James  Joseph  Patrick  McShane,  the  chief 

of  the  country's  United  States  Marshals,  died 

yesterday  and  the  circle  of  those  most  loyal 

to    the    Kennedy    family    suffered    another 

loss. 

He  died  at  69  at  a  Washington  rest  home 
where  he  had  been  a  pneumonia  patient  for 
about  a  week.  Doctors  announced  no  official 
cause  of  death,  prompting  one  fellow  veter- 


an of  the  Kennedy's  years  to  call  him  "an- 
other casualty"  of  the  murders  of  John  and 
Robert  Kennedy,  whatever  the  final  medical 
report  would  say. 

Prlends  said  Jim  McShane,  close  to  the 
Kennedys  since  signing  on  as  a  Robert  Ken- 
nedy rackets  Investigator  in  1957.  couldn't 
conceal  that  he  was  taking  the  second  as- 
sassination especially  hard.  The  bluff,  ruddy 
exterior  that  made  him  look  the  part  of 
typical  New  York  Irish  cop — which  he  was — 
was  no  mask  for  his  mourning. 

"He  was  a  strong  and  good  man,"  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  said  yesterday.  "Presi- 
dent Kennedy  depended  upon  Jim  McShane, 
and  my  brother  Bob  and  I  valued  his  coun- 
sel and  his  help.  The  members  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  have  lost  a  clOEe  friend." 

"The  Great  McShane,"  as  he  jokingly 
called  himself  on  occasion,  had  at  least  three 
careers,  not  counting  the  boxing  competition 
that  earned  him  a  New  York  City  welter- 
weight championship  and  a  broken  nose.  He 
was  a  Manhattan  policeman  for  21  years, 
then  a  congressional  Investigator  and  finally 
a  Justice  Department  marshal  and  veteran 
of  the  major  civil  rights  confrontations  of 
the  19608. 

Decorated  and  censured  by  his  police  de- 
partment superiors,  he  could  shoot  it  out 
with  hoodlums  in  New  York  and.  without 
surprising  those  who  knew  him,  could  com- 
fort and  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  grieving 
children  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

Some  said  his  later  careers  were  brought 
on  by  the  falling  out  he  had  with  police  of- 
ficialdom for  being  photographed  holding  an 
umbrella  over  the  head  of  former  heavy- 
weight champion  Rocky  Marclano.  Detective 
McShane  was  off  duty  at  the  time  but  he 
received  a  temporary  demotion  for  Inadvert- 
ently creating  the  Impression  that  he  was 
on  duty  as  a  bodyguard. 

Robert  Kennedy  virote  in  "The  Enemy 
Within"  that  Mr.  McShane  looked  down  the 
muzzle  of  a  gangster's  gun  while  seeking  in- 
formation about  the  Juke-box  racket  In  1958. 
Mr.  McShane  told  the  gunman,  "Put  down 
your  gun.  I'm  here  from  the  Senate  (Rack- 
ets) Committee  "  The  man  collapsed  In  hla 
chair  and  said,  "I  thought  you  were  coming 
to  kill  me." 

The  book  also  recounts  a  nighttime  grave- 
digging  expedition  in  which  Mr.  McShane 
and  Robert  Kennedy  took  part,  hoping  to 
find  the  body  of  a  rackets  slaying  victim.  The 
venture  ended  In  an  open-field  chase  by  a 
farmer  In  the  Jollet,  111.,  area. 

In  1961  Mr.  McShane  was  named  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  .and 
within  a  year  he  became  head  of  the  Justice 
Department  office  that  supervised  the  work 
of  94  Federal  marshals  and  more  than  600 
deputies. 

Within  weeks  of  assuming  the  top  mar- 
shal's Job,  Mr.  McShane  was  involved  In  the 
controversial  death  of  a  convicted  spy  and 
leadership  on  a  mission  to  Montgomery,  Ala., 
during  the  freedom  ride  disorders. 

Technically,  the  spy,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Soblen, 
was  not  Mr.  McShane's  prisoner  when  he 
wounded  himself  with  a  steak  knife  on  a 
flight  from  Israel,  where  he  had  gone  after 
jumping  ball.  Nevertheless  Mr.  McShane  was 
to  have  arrested  Soblen  upon  arrival  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  marshal  regretted 
Soblen's  second,  successful  suicide  attempt 
In  a  London  hospital. 

Other  major  assignments  for  Mr.  McShane 
Included  the  entry  of  James  Meredith  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  the  Selma.  Ala., 
march,  the  George  Wallace  stand-in  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  the  Pentagon  anti- 
war demonstration  and  Washington's  riots 
last  spring. 

He  was  Involved  In  a  controversy  with 
state  police  at  the  Mississippi  University 
campus  and  only  Federal  Immunity  kept  him 
from  answering  a  local  Indictment  for  "In- 
citing riot"  during  disturbances  that  en- 
dangered his  life  and  those  of  his  men. 
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Though  he  never  went  beyond  eighth 
grade,  Mr.  McShane  accepted  an  honorary 
degree  from  Xavler  University  in  Ohio  in 
1966.  He  lived  at  1326  N.  Van  Dom  St..  Alex- 
andria. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Theresa;  a  son. 
Michael;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Gerald  Day.  and 
two  grandchildren. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Dec.  24, 

1968] 

James  McShane  Dies;  Marshal's  OmcB 

Chief 

James  Joseph  Patrick  McShane,  59,  chief  of 
the  executive  office  of  the  U.S.  marshal  here, 
died  yesterday  at  the  Mar  Salle  Home,  2131 
O  St.  NW.  He  was  admitted  to  the  home  last 
week  with  pneumonia. 

Mr.  McShane  began  his  law-enforcement 
career  as  a  policeman  in  New  York.  Later  he 
worked  for  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  sub- 
committee. 

He  was  active  in  the  rackets  committee's 
Investigations  In  the  Jukebox  Industry  and  in 
the  operations  of  the  Teamsters  union,  when 
Sen.  Robert  F  Kennedy  was  its  chief  counsel. 

In  his  book,  "The  Enemy  Within,"  Kennedy 
credited  the  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Shane and  LaVern  Duffy  In  Tennessee  with 
bringing  about  convictions  of  five  important 
Teamster  officials,  the  Impeaching  of  a  Judge 
and  the  removal  of  several  public  officials 
from  office. 

JOINED  KEFAUVER  PANEL 

In  1959  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  subcommittee,  then  headed  by 
the  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver.  D-Tenn. 

He  served  for  a  year  as  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
District  until  May  1962,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  executive  office  of  US. 
Marshals.  In  his  6  years  in  that  Job  he  be- 
came Involved  in  nearly  every  major  civil 
rights  conflict. 

He  was  the  marshal  who  directed  federal 
officers  sent  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  to  see  that  James 
H.  Meredith  was  enrolled  safely  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

Federal  immunity  kept  him  from  answer- 
ing a  Mississippi  Indictment  for  "inciting  to 
riot"  during  the  disorders  at  the  time  of 
Meredith's  admission.  The  Lafayette  County. 
Miss  .  grand  Jury  indictment  referred  to  Mr! 
McShane's  order  to  fire  tear  gas  the  night  of 
Sept.  30.  1962.  as  federal  marshals  secured  the 
university's  administration  building  a  day 
before  Meredith's  enrollment. 


WALLACE    "STAND-IN  " 

Also  while  heading  the  marshals'  office, 
Mr.  McShane  was  Involved  with  George  Wal- 
lace's "stand-In"  attempt  to  prevent  in- 
tegration at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and 
with  demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon  oppos- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  and  with  the  dis- 
orders here  last  spring  following  the  death 
of    the    Rev.    Martin    Luther    King   Jr. 

In  1964.  Mr.  McShane  received  the  'Civil 
Servant  of  the  Year"  award  from  the  Am- 
vets  for  his  role  In  quelling  the  Oxford,  Miss 
.  riots  In  1962. 

Born  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  In  New  York 
In  1909,  he  had  to  drop  out  of  school  after 
the  8th  grade.  However,  3  years  ago  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctpr  of  laws  degree 
from  Xavler  Unlversltr  In  Cincinnati. 

"This  Is  not  the  proper  way  to  do  It,"  he 
said.  "The  proper  way  is  to  go  to  school  .  .  . 
and  graduate." 

He  began  working  for  the  New  York  police 
department  in  1936.  Before  that  hU  only 
connection  with  "tough  guys"  was  through 
his  boxing  activities.  He  won  the  city's 
Golden  Gloves  welterweight  championship  in 
1930. 

FOrSTEEN  BRAVE?. Y  CTATIONS 

During  his  21  years  with  the  department 
he  won  14  citations  for  bravery. 

Only  once  diulng  his  career  there  did 
he  Incur  the  disfavor  of  a  superior.  That  was 
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In  1964  when  be  wasi  photographed  holding 
an  xunbrella  over  thai  head  of  world  heavy- 
weight champion  Rocky  Marclano. 

Although  Mr.  McShane,  then  a  detective, 
was  off  duty  at  the  tl>ne,  jKillce  offlclata  said 
the  picture  made  It  Appear  he  waa  a  body- 
guard (or  Marclano,  a^d  that  the  department 
had  assigned  a  detective  to  an  unnecessary 
Job  at  a  time  when  tjt  was  suffering  from  a 
manpower    shortage. 

He  was  demoted  t>ne  grade  and  trans- 
ferred from  Manhattjn  to  the  Bronx.  How- 
ever, the  police  comtnlssloner  reversed  the 
decision  10  days  later  und  restored  him  to  his 
former  rank  and  aasHnment. 

In  1967  Mr.  McShaBe  retired  from  the  po- 
lice department  and  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Rackets  Comrfllttee. 

He  leaves  his  wtfa,  Theresa,  and  a  son, 
Michael,  both  of  the  acme,  1325  N.  Van  Dom 
St..  Alexandria,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Oerald 
Day.  also  of  Alexandria. 


DOESN'T   ANYONE   WORK   FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT? 


-     HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    lCt>NTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OFI REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  once 
more  like  to  invitej  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  reports 
•'How  To  Cut  Paperwork"— House  Report 
No.  2197,  1965,  89tli  Congress — issued  by 
the  Subcommittee  ()n  Census  and  Statis- 
tics, and  House  Report  No.  52.  "The  Fed- 
eral Paperwork  Ji^ngle,"  issued  by  the 
same  subcomraitte*  in  1965.  Much  has 
been  said  and  little  has  been  done  to  im- 
plement these  recoinmendations.  I  must 
admit  I  am  not  suiprised.  Wasteful  pa- 
perwork practices  and  redtape  are  tem- 
perature readings  on  empire  building 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

The  vast  majoritc^  of  Federal  employ- 
ees do  a  wonderful  lob,  but  the  top  man- 
agement within  tht  career  service  play 
fithout  strong  direc- 
lite  House.  Federal 
concerned  with  do- 
the  United  States 
er  a  time  with  a  free 
sident's  whole  con- 


their  own  game, 

tlon,    from    the 

agencies  which  ard 

mestic  problems  i| 

find  themselves  aft 

hand  because  the 

cem  must  be  with  foreign  affairs,  and 

this  has  been  the  ease  since  1940. 

The  problem  is] one  of  information. 
Each  agency  playd^its  own  game.  It  Is 
as  if  the  Baltimore  Colts  or  the  New  York 
Jets  ignored  their  ijespective  coaches  and 
quarterbacks,  andl  each  player  had  an 
exclusive  interest  in  his  own  position. 

I  in  a  very  real  sense 
t;h  other  in  the  com- 
r   appropriations.   At 

J  like  the  Post  Office 

Department  are  cut  back  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congres$  cut  back  these  agen- 
cies even  further. 'In  short,  it  takes  a 
disaster  or  the  thrieat  of  disaster  to  ob- 
tain higher  appropriations  for  old-line 
agencies.  Former  I  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  played  this  kind  of  game  very 
well.  He  filled  the  bress  with  prophecies 
of  chaos  and  disaster  for  the  postal  serv- 
ice along  with  aCtention-gettlng  ideas 
demanding  a  total  change  of  the  struc- 
ture In  the  Post  Office  In  order  to  get 
hightf  appropriations. 


Federal  agencies 
are  at  war  with  ea 
petition  for  highe 
times  old  agencie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Because  of  the  teamwork  problem,  the 
information  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  receives  from  the  Federal 
agencies  bears  on  only  one  problem, 
their  problem,  the  need  for  greater  ap- 
propriations. The  whole  Budget  Bureau 
program  is  bogged  down  on  this  one 
question.  Thus  information  filtered  into 
the  White  House  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
is  not  bad  In  Itself,  the  problem  is  that 
our  information  systems  are  dominated 
entirely  by  the  budget  crusades  of  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies.  The  Information 
system  never  talks  back  on  the  Presi- 
dent's behalf;  that  is,  it  never  asks  ques- 
tions, it  never  evaluates  what  Is  being 
done.  In  short,  we  do  not  know  if  Fed- 
eral programs  are  even  working  until 
there  is  an  explosion  in  the  press  over 
some  megs  or  other. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  investigations  of  a  few  years 
ago  showed  that  1  billion  reports  are 
required  annually  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  far  back  as  1963.  $53 
million  was  spent  just  in  printing  Gov- 
ernment forms  and  the  reasonable  cost 
of  putting  such  forms  to  use  comes  to 
20  times  that  amount,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  quite  active  in  Issuing  at  least 
3  million  pages  a  year  in  directives.  The 
total  figure  for  paperwork  in  the  Federal 
Government  reaches  a  figure  of  $8  bil- 
lion. 

How  much  of  this  Information  gets 
to  the  President  and  Is  useful  to  him 
in  assuming  leadership  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  representing  the 
American  people  as  a  whole?  What  tools 
and  persormel  does  the  President  have 
to  make  certain  that  the  2  million  Fed- 
eral employees  are  working  together  to- 
wards a  common  goal? 

The  White  House  staff  of  the  President 
these  days  runs  from  about  50  to  70  peo- 
ple. It  could  go  down  to  a  complement 
of  35  or  so  and  stiU  function  at  minimum 
efficiency.  This  is  hardly  adequate  when 
you  consider  that  the  President  receives 
in  the  range  of  1  million  letters  a  year. 
These  letters,  of  course,  are  referred  to 
the  Federal  agencies  for  answer,  which 
agencies  the  writers  are  usually  com- 
plaining about.  The  job  of  the  White 
House  staff  is  to  coordinate  as  much  of 
the  policy  planning  of  the  Government 
as  possible.  McGeorge  Bundy,  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,  ran  a  little 
State  Department  out  of  the  basement  of 
the  White  House  because  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  held  Secretary  Rusk  in  high 
esteem,  thought  very  little  of  the  State 
Department  as  an  institution. 

A  recent  book  authored  by  Patrick 
Anderson,  "The  President's  Men,"  com- 
mented on  how  the  White  House  staff  of 
President  Johnson  and  others  had  to 
function. 

Mo6t  White  House  liaison  men  have  been 
spread  Impossibly  thin.  Sherman  Adams  of- 
ten seemed  like  a  man  trying  to  hold  back 
the  governmental  tide  with  a  single  bucket. 
Sorensen  was  often  preoccupied  with 
speech-writing,  and  his  two  aides,  Peldman 
and  White,  more  or  less  divided  up  the  gov- 
ernment between  them.  Similarly,  Callfano 
is  overburdened  and  McPherson's  duties  as 
speechwrlter  cut  Into  the  time  he  has  for 
liaison  with  the  agencies  assigned  to  him. 
(The  Presidents  Men,  p.  388). 

No  recent  President  has  exercised  effective 
control  over  the  bureaucracy,  but  Johnson 
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with  his  concern  for  domestic  affairs  and  his 
hard  driving  administrative  style,  might 
have  given  it  a  hard  fight  If  he  had  ended 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  served  a  second 
term.    (Ibid.,  p.  388) 

A  larger  White  House  staff  is  not  the 
answer.  Little  State  Departments  set  up 
in  the  White  House  basement  only  set 
off  fratricidal  strife  In  an  administration. 
There  is  limit  to  the  size  that  a  White 
House  staff  can  grow  to.  If  the  Budget 
Bureau  cannot  do  the  job  a  President 
needs  done,  and  a  White  House  staff  can 
only  be  expected  to  do  so  much,  what 
is  the  answer?  I  think  the  answer  can, 
in  part,  be  found  in  a  lead  article  writ- 
ten by  Chester  L.  Guthrie  and  Thomas 
Kennedy,  published  in  the  S.A.M.  Ad- 
vanced Management  Journal  for  Jan- 
uary. 

The  Guthrle-Kennedy  article  points 
out  that  basically  the  American  Presi- 
dency is  operated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  in  his  time.  The 
picture  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  taking  reports  and  memorandums 
to  his  bed  each  night,  is  fantastic.  It  is 
also  impossible  for  the  President  to 
depend  on  briefings  by  Government  offi- 
cials. A  15-mlnute  briefing  on  each  sig- 
nificant Federal  function  each  day  would 
take  7  months,  devoting  the  time  from  8 
a.m.  to  noon. 

The  authors  point  out  that  it  is  feas- 
ible to  design  and  engineer  a  modem 
information  system  for  the  President 
alone  and  the  White  House  staff  to  ful- 
fill his  task  of  bringing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment together  on  one  team.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  know  how  programs  are  doing 
and  to  improve  them  while  they  are 
running.  This  can  be  done  by  the  trig- 
gering of  questions  through  the  com- 
puter process.  For  instance,  it  is  one 
thing  to  know  how  many  complaints  are 
filed  by  a  regulatory  agency,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  know  how  long  it  took 
the  same  agency  to  act  on  those  com- 
plaints. The  same  type  of  thing  has  been 
done  by  private  corporations,  I  am  told, 
and  it  certainly  can  be  done  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  Guthrie-Ken- 
nedy  article: 

Informing  the  Nation's  Phesident 
(By  Chester  L.  Guthrie,  Special  Assistant  for 
Research  and  Planning,  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  Thomas  R.  Kennedy, 
Subcommittee  Counsel,  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives) 

Despite  much  that  has  been  said  or  writ- 
ten about  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  men  who  have  occupied  that  awe- 
some post,  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
how  they  keep  themselves  Informed  and 
make  their  thrusts  felt.  Each  year  the 
drudgery  of  digging  through  the  paper 
morass  after  essential  Information  becomes 
more  burdensome. 

Chester  L.  Guthrie,  Special  Assistant  for 
Research  and  Planning  in  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  began  his  career  in 
the  National  Archives  in  1937.  During  World 
War  n  he  transferred  to  the  Navy  as  a  Sys- 
tems Consultant  and  later,  in  uniform,  served 
as  Officer-in-Charge  of  Administration  at  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  After 
the  War,  he  Joined  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration a«  Director  of  Medical  Adminlxtra- 
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tlon  in  the  San  Pranclsoo  offlce.  He  sub- 
sequently was  named  Director  of  Administra- 
tion at  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

Thomas  R.  Kennedy,  Subcommittee  Coun- 
sel for  the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Montana.  After  service 
in  the  Labor  Relations  field  for  the  United 
States  Army,  he  moved  to  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion in  the  Justice  Department  In  1964,  where 
he  handled  cases  in  the  areas  of  narcotics 
and  obscenity.  Service  as  Subcommittee 
Counsel  for  the  Census  and  Statistics  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
began  in  1965  and  continued  until  his  pres- 
ent appointment  early  last  year. 

The  methods  of  the  Presidency  have 
changed  but  little  since  the  Republic  began. 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  his  remarkable  "Circular 
to  the  Heads  of  the  Departments,  and 
Private,"  November  6,  1801,  described  the 
situation  as  follows: 

"Having  been  a  member  of  the  first  admin- 
istration under  General  Washington,  I  can 
state  with  exactness  what  our  course  then 
was.  Letters  of  business  came  addressed  some- 
times to  the  President,  but  most  frequently 
to  the  heads  of  departments.  If  addressed 
to  himself,  he  referred  them  to  the  proper 
department  to  be  acted  on:  if  to  one  of  the 
secretaries,  the  letter,  if  it  required  no  answer, 
was  communicated  to  the  President,  simply 
for  his  Information.  If  an  answer  was 
requisite,  the  secretary  of  the  department 
communicated  the  letter  and  his  proposed 
answer  to  the  President  ..."  He  finally  con- 
cluded: ".  .  .  that  we  should  adopt  this 
course  for  the  present,  leaving  any  neces- 
sary modification  of  It  to  time  and  trial  .  .  ."  ' 
One  year  and  one-half  later  Jefferson  rue- 
fully wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  sent  him 
some  books:  "While  here  (Washington),  I 
have  time  to  read  nothing."  =<  He  saved  the 
books  to  read  on  his  summer  vacation. 

Apparently  a  non-vacation,  "Texas  Ranch 
White  House"  situation  did  not  develop  until 
much  later. 

As  time  went  on,  of  course,  the  physical  re- 
view of  mall  by  the  president  ceased.  The 
concept  changed  to  "briefings"  and  other 
one-time,  and  therefore  unsystematic, 
methods  of  filling  in  gaps  of  inlormatlon. 
There  never  has  been  a  systematic  source 
of  viable  key  data  for  the  president.  A  pro- 
fessionally designed  and  professionally  ad- 
ministered "management  information  sys- 
tem" has  simply  never  been  created  for  him. 
The  absence  of  a  systematic  management 
information  system  is  curious,  especially 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  day 
technology.  Few  presidents  of  large  corpora- 
tions are  without  an  information  system.  In 
fact,  almost  all  of  the  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  federal  government  have  sys- 
tems, or  are  working  on  them.  These  systems 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, not  the  presidency.  There  is  a 
difference. 

In  a  very  provocative  paper.  "The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Bureaus,"  Professor  David  S. 
Brown  claims  that  the  present  non-struc- 
tured approach  (which  goes  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  methodology)  has  per- 
mitted a  "paper  curtain"  to  cut  off  the  presi- 
dent from  direct  contact.'  Without  a  sys- 
tematic information  system,  data  flow  very 
reluctantly.  If  at  all,  up  through  the  hier- 
archy and  almost  never  back  down  the  hier- 
archy. The  "Boss"  is  an  unknown  quantity 
to  the  program  directors  who  guide  the  ef- 
forts of  the  3  million  civilian  employees  and 
almost  equivalent  number  of  military. 

Professor  Brown  quoted  a  White  House  ad- 
visor and  also  commented  as  follows: 

■'The  average  bureau  chief  Is  a  submerged 
person.  He  is  relatively  remote,  as  far  as  the 
President  Is  concerned,  kept  that  way  by  the 
nature  of  the  organization  and  the  business 
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of  the  moment.  He  must  struggle.  In  fact, 
for  whatever  guidance  he  can  get  from  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  lo- 
cated. Certainly  there  are  few  instances  of  a 
President  giving  guidance  to  a  bureau  chief 
directly,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  not  many  more 
via  the  head  of  the  department."  * 

One  of  the  diflSculties  of  focusing  attention 
on  the  bureau  chiefs  is  that  such  a  focus 
tends  to  oljscure  the  Issue.  There  are  only 
about  125  executives  who  can  qualify  as  "bu- 
reau chiefs"  in  the  sense  used  by  Professor 
Brown.  A  study  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Or- 
ganization Manual  (issued  annually  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents)  will  show  that  there  are  over 
3,000  significant  functions  listed  which  are 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government.  All 
of  these  relate  in  an  Important  way  to  the 
purposes  of  the  president  and  his  adminis- 
tration. There  is  no  citizen  beyond  infancy  in 
the  United  States  who  is  not  directly  and 
personally  concerned  with  one  or  more  of 
these  programs.  There  Is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  a  system  which  permits  the  presi- 
dency to  react  to  the  policies  and  progress 
of  the  Federal  programs.  Certainly  the 
budget  exercise  Is  no  such  system,  any  more 
than  the  doling  out  of  household  and  per- 
sonal allowances  can  be  said  to  be  a  system 
which  satisfactorily  guides  a  family  through 
Its  substantive  development. 

BtnKIET    PROCESS 

Most  authorities  now  warn  agaliut  relying 
too  heavily  on  the  budget  process  for  effec- 
tive planning  and  controls.  As  Harold  Koontz 
and  Cyril  O'Donnell  in  their  new  edition  of 
Principles  of  Management  point  out,  budg- 
ets should  be  only  one  of  the  tools  of  plan- 
ning and  control."* 

There  are  several  very  real  dangers  In  rely- 
ing on  the  budget  process.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, there  is  a  tendency  to  continue 
inefficiencies  under  the  guise  of  precedent. 
For  example,  once  a  function  has  been  estab- 
lished at  a  certain  resource  and  performance 
level,  that  function  usually  can  be  comforta- 
bly programmed  at  the  same  or  slightly 
higher  level  year  after  year.  One  of  the  Inter- 
esting consequences  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  that  functions  may  change  consider- 
ably, be  combined  with  others,  or  be 
subdivided  without  any  of  these  changes 
being  reflected  In  the  budget.  No  one  appar- 
ently wishes  to  disturb  a  resource-providing 
precedent.' 

Additional  proof  of  the  unrealistic  charac- 
ter of  the  budget  will  be  found  in  the  way 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  the  federal 
government  usually  acquaint  themselves 
with  a  new  area  of  Interest.  First  recourse  is 
usually  to  the  Congressional  Directory.  Key 
names,  functional  terminology  and  relation- 
ships are  thus  obtained.  Next  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Organization  Manual  is  studied  for 
its  functional  statements,  statutes,  and  addi- 
tional organization  data,  Finally,  if  the  in- 
quirer is  really  knowledgeable,  he  will  obtain 
a  current  telephone  directory  of  the  agency 
concerned!  From  the  organizational  listings 
(usually  in  the  back  of  the  little  directories) 
organizational  status,  relationships  to  key 
personnel,  and  probable  tize  of  activity  will 
become  clear.  However,  almost  no  one  ever 
consults  the  printed  budget  for  this  type  of 
critical  Information.  Only  a  most  distorted 
concept  of  activities  can  be  derived  from  the 
analyses  and  justifications  contained  in  the 
budget. 

Probably  one  of  the  severest  limitations  on 
using  the  budget  for  management  decision 
purposes  is  that  the  president  must  arrange 
for  budgets  to  be  drawn  up  at  least  two  years 
in  Etdvance.  Even  the  current  revision  of  the 
op>eratlng  budget  In  the  Federal  government 
must  be  made  during  the  fall  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  in  the  spring.  The 
budget  In  Its  final  form,  as  approved  by  the 
Congress,  Is  usually  not  available  until  mld- 
sinnmer  or  later  I  In  the  meantime,  another 
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budget  for  the  following  year  has  been 
developed  In  detail,  along  with  a  five-year 
forecast. 

Obviously,  some  aspects  of  the  budget 
process,  forcing  as  it  does,  a  measure  of 
long-range  planning,  is  very  valuable  to  the 
president.  However,  it  is  about  as  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  create  a  budgeting  system 
which  will  also  provide  good,  current  man- 
agerial information  as  it  Is  td  try  to  Invent 
a  universal  tool  for  carpentry.  There  have 
been  Ingenious  efforts  in  both  directions. 

If  the  budget  process  has  its  limitations 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  president,  what 
about  the  time-honored  JeSersonlan  briefing 
concept?  It  is  probably  unfair  to  that  great 
innovator,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  associate 
him  so  strongly  vrith  the  concept.  If  he  were 
alive  today,  he  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  for  a  good,  usable  infor- 
mation system  for  the  president.  Neverthe- 
less, what  about  the  briefing  concept?  After 
all.  briefings  have  reached  a  stage  of  perfec- 
tion which  tempt  people  to  write  learned 
articles  about  the  technique. 

BRIEFING   TBCHNIQITES 

As  has  been  mentioned,  there  are  at  least 
3000  federal  functions  of  significance  to  the 
presidency.  If  we  were  to  assume  a  typical 
once-over-llghtly-flfteen-minute  briefing  on 
each  function,  a  president  would  have  to 
devote  the  hours  from  eight  in  the  morning 
to  twelve  noon  each  day,  six  days  a  week,  for 
a  period  of  over  seven  months  to  get  through 
the  first  set  of  briefings!  No  president  could 
or  should  entertain  such  a  concept  for  ob- 
taining information  for  his  management 
needs.  The  federal  enterprise  has  outgrown 
the  old  briefing  method. 

Alternatives  to  the  Jefferson  information 
techniques  come  to  the  mind  of  any  modern 
manager.  These  Include  need-to-know  sum- 
marizations,  management  by  exception  and 
computerized  data  banks,  to  name  some  of 
the  more  obvious  answers  to  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  is  unique  In  many  ways. 
Answers  to  the  question.  "How  can  we  Inform 
the  president,?"  require  something  more 
than  the  simple  application  of  a  standard 
technique.  No  enterprise  on  earth  is  as  com- 
plex as  the  federal  government,  and  certainly 
none  is  of  more  vital  concern  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Sadly  enough,  the  president,  as  was  dra- 
matically demonstrated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, must  rely  on  newspapers  for  much  of 
his  more  significant  information. 

Perhaps  the  place  to  begin  in  searching 
for  an  answer  to  our  question  is  vrtth  those 
key  managers  who  direct  the  thousands  of 
existing  fed^al  programs  and  the  bureau 
chiefs  to  whom  they  report.  This  approach 
could  strike  the  average  business  executive 
as  being  most  peculiar,  if  not  completely 
backwards.  Why  not,  as  Dale  McConkey  sug- 
gests, establish  overall  "corporate"  objectives 
reinterpreted  down  through  the  echelons 
into  specific  objectives  and  reporting  tech- 
niques? ' 

Why  not  indeed?  Most  presidents  do  make 
an  attempt  to  set  "corporate"  objectives, 
carrying  over  from  their  election  campaigns. 
The  difficulty  llee  in  the  federal  system.  The 
federal  government  Is  not  a  corporate  entity, 
and  has  never  been  assimilated  Into  one. 
Each  element  within  the  federal  establish- 
ment has  been  set  up  by  law.  or  has  bases 
in  some  part  ol  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 
To  a  large  extent,  each  is  an  independent 
enterprise.  Each  element  is  established  to 
serve  or  control  ( or  both )  some  aspect  of  gov- 
ernment responsibility.  Objectives  within  the 
same  environment  and  the  same  class  of 
activity  can  differ  between  any  two  federal 
functions. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  is  Interested  In  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  fishing  Industry  while  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
(within  the  same  agency!)    Is  Interested  In 
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caaatrvXion  despite  tb«  economic  develop- 
ment ot  tbe  ooounerctai  fl»blng  Industry.  Ex- 
amples In  the  flelda  ot  water,  education, 
banking  and  loan*,  welfare,  teade  develop- 
ment and  hundreds  ol  others  could  be  given. 
Unfortunntely,  oorpomte  Identity  under  our 
syatem  too  often  begins  and  ends  with  the 
individual  function. 

During  some  recen|  hearings.  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muakle  undierllned  the  need  for  a 
more  coordinated  effort.*  His  subconmilttee 
pointed  to  over  270  programs  which  related 
so  directly  to  the  economy  and  to  each  other 
that  he  and  his  fe-roiip  proposed  a  plan  for 
organized  coordlnatlac  of  federal  activities 
with  the  state  and  local  governments  as  well 
as  with  the  private  sector.  This  plan  he 
termed  Creative  Federalism. 

For  at  least  a  geiieratlon.  and  probably 
longer,  no  president  hfs  had  objectives  which 
could  apply  to  more  jbhan  a  fraction  of  the 
federal  functions.  Thq  objectives  of  the  presi- 
dent have  never  been!  the  objectives  of  most 
of  the  federal  managers  for  the  fundamental 
reason  that  there  hat  never  been  and  does 
not  now  exist  a  viable  communication  loop. 


rCDEKAI.    INFOR:  llATION    SYSTEMS 

When*  President    Jbhn    F.    Kennedy 


first 


entered  "th*  White  House,  a  considerable  stir 
was  started  among  nlanagers  of  governmen- 
tal functions.  He  sent  out  a  call  for  reports 
on  problems  and  progress  at  all  levels.  This 
report  became  knon^  as  the  "Bi-weekly 
White  House  Report^ "  Many  thought  that 
they  were  witnessing  the  first  step  towards 
a  presidential  Infortpatlon  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  furtheil  steps  were  taken  to 
reports  still  continue. 
Id  reports  once  begtui, 
but  there  has  been  |  seldom  any  feed-back 
from  them. 


As  a  result  of  dls< 
of  the  authors.  It  w 
have  been  relegated 


t  Inquiry  on  the  part 
found  that  the  reports 

a  secondary,  routine 
role.  They  are  given  |  a  quick  screening  for 
items  of  special  Interest,  and  then  are  filed 
away  In  the  Bureaii  of  the  Budget,  as  a 
source  of  possible  fiiure  Information.  Fur- 
ther Inquiry  around  Washington  brought 
out  the  fact  that  thelmaterlal  Is  so  screened 
and  selected  before  siibmlsslon  to  the  White 
House  that  it  Is  scarcely  indicative  of  "prob- 
lems and  progress"  la  any  real  sense  of  the 
word — certainly  not  In  any  complete  sense 
of  the  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Impression  that 
fonctlonal  managers  ;ln  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  not  Informfcd  would  be  erroneous. 
The  problem  Is  that  Imelr  needs  for  Informa- 
tion have  never  been]  related  to  those  of  the 
president.  Despite  a!  considerable  Informa- 
tion base,  many  functional  managers  would 
find  It  most  dlfflculi  to  respond  to  a  true 
presidential  need-to4know  information  re- 
quest. 

An  Indication  of  hpw  extensive  the  infor- 
mation base  develop^  by  the  federal  man- 
agers has  become,  was  given  by  a  recent 
Congressional  report  ion  Hoto  to  Cut  Paper- 
work* This  report  piolnts  out  that  reports 
are  now  costing  the  JFederal  government  in 
the  order  of  $1  biUlo^  a  year.  It  also  points 

million  has  been  go- 
mputers.  Some  part  of 
reporting  purposes. 

e  outlay  for  Informa- 

e  federal  government 
managers,  the  primiilve  presidential  infor- 
mation system.  If  so  It  can  be  called,  is  very 
modest  Indeed.  Estimates  of  the  Committee 
of  Congress  which  issued  the  report  on  How 
to  Cut  Paperwork,  afe  that  less  than  $100.- 
000  is  spent  in  any  4ne  year  on  reports  pri- 
marily intended  to  inform  the  president  (not 
counting  special  boards  and  commissions). 

NEED  rOR  :  NFORMATION 

If  It  can  be  grante<  i  that  the  president  has 
a  need-to-know  prolilem  which  Is  different 
from   that  of  the  functional  managers,   in 


out  that  another 
Ing  Into  feeding  the 
this  outlay  Is  also  for 

Compared  to  the 
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what  wmy  la  It  different?  Does  the  difference 
lie  In  a  need  for  greater  summarization,  or  Is 
there  likely  to  be  other  and  more  funda- 
mental differences?  There  is  probably  an  ele- 
ment of  summarization  Involved,  but  at  the 
core  of  the  problem  there  are  certainly  funda- 
mental differences. 

Even  in  business  the  old  concepts  of  B\ua- 
marlzatlon  up  through  the  reporting  pyramid 
have  been  called  into  question.  As  Don 
Volch,  Jr..  and  Daniel  Wren  point  out  in 
their  latest  work  on  managwnent  principles 
and  systematic  use  of  resources  (they  hold 
that  data  comprise  one  of  the  basic  re- 
sources ) ,  management  must  look  beyond 
routinely  acquired  and  summarized  data. 
Management  must  consider  the  impact  of  en- 
viromnent  In  setting  objective*  and  deter- 
mining strategy.  "The  manager  must  rely  on 
accurate  feedback,  a  closed  information  loop, 
to  tell  him  what  U  occurring."  "  He  must  in 
fact  have  information  on  the  total  environ- 
ment within  which  the  business  operates  and 
decisions  are  made. 

Harold  Koontz  and  Cyril  CDonnell  state 
the  case  from  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  They 
point  out  tJoat:  "So  long  as  Information  de- 
sign is  confused  with  the  clerical  work  of 
Information  gathering  and  summarizing, 
managers  will  understandably  continue  to 
fret  about  the  Inadequacy  of  the  data  on 
which  they  are  forced  to  act." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  presidency,  tlie 
problem  Is  much  more  difBcult  and  complex 
than  the  typical  top  manager  In  business  Is 
likely  to  encounter.  This  fact  Is  amply  wit- 
nessed by  those  men  of  business  or  other 
parts  of  our  private  sector  who  have  donated 
some  period  of  their  lives  to  serving  in  the 
federal  government. 

Experience  from  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington down  to  the  present  has  shown  that 
our  Chief  Executive  has  Indeed  vast  and 
unique  responsibilities. 

First  and  foremost,  he  Is  the  responsible 
leader  of  all  the  people,  of  whatever  fsictlon 
or  interest,  in  the  nation,  and  is  therefore 
directly  responsible  for  their  safety  and 
welfare. 

Second,  he  is  the  principal  political  head 
of  his  party  and  of  those  who  follow  the 
politics  he  represents. 

Third,  he  Is  the  focus  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy,  and  is  charged  with  the  physical 
security  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  outside 
forces. 

Fourth,  he  provides  the  executive  mecha- 
nisms by  which  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  administered. 

Political  scientists  might  debate  the  pre- 
cise checks  and  balances  relating  to  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  president  In 
comparison  with  the  Congress  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. However,  by  virtue  of  having  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  and  of  the  execu- 
tive establishment,  and  because  of  the  party 
system,  the  president  has  historically  ac- 
cepted the  four  basic  categories  of  responsi- 
bilities listed  above.  Even  Jefferson,  reluc- 
tantly, found  that  he  could  not  avoid  them. 

Indeed,  the  president  has  a  total  environ- 
ment Ecop>e.  to  use  the  terminology  of  Volch 
and  Wren,  undreamed  of  by  any  person  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Leaders,  such  as  em- 
perors and  monarchs.  have  had  more  author- 
ity, but  never  has  any  single  person  had  such 
a  scope  of  responsibilities,  considering  mag- 
nitude and  complexity. 

Individual  federal  managers  relate  to  a 
much  simpler  and  restricted  "environment." 
The  managers  are  concerned  with  an  aspect 
of  federal  services  or  controls  as  they  con- 
cern some  portion  of  the  population.  They 
also  are  concerned  with  one  or  more  sub- 
committees of  Congress  and  frequently  with 
certain  professional  or  technical  groups.  The 
managers'  problem  Is  to  keep  their  "cxn- 
tomer"  and  their  "bosses"  either  satisfied  or 
contained.  The  presidency  Is  many  layers  and 
echelons  removed. 

The  Impact  of  the  present  situation  is 
readily  observable  in  tne  Congress.  The  com- 
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mlttees,  or  Individual  senators  and  manbers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  generally 
go  directly  to  the  federal  managers  for  in- 
formation, rather  than  to  the  president.  This 
is  not  always  a  satisfactory  procedure  since 
the  Congress  is  more  apt  to  be  interested  in 
subject  matter  from  the  same  general  orien- 
tation as  the  president  would  have  and, 
therefore,  asks  for  Information  which  has 
to  be  specially  gathered  by  the  federal  man- 
agers.'" 

INFORMATION    FAILURES 

Many  examples  of  failures  In  the  presi- 
dent's Information  "system"  could  be  given. 
Discussion  by  the  authors,  especially  with 
staff  members  of  Congressional  committees, 
brought  out  many  vivid  problems  ranging 
from  the  size  of  the  stack  of  papers  the 
president  takes  to  his  bedroom  each  evening, 
to  tragically  ludicrous  failures  In  the  system. 
While  most  of  these  examples  were  revealed 
under  privileged  conditions  which  prevents 
their  free-use.  some  of  the  memoirs  and 
interviews  which  have  been  published 
can  be  used.  Most  people  in  and  around 
Congress  agree  that  the  situations  revealed 
by  some  of  those  insights  still  remain  to 
plague  and  baffle  the  president. 

A  natural  tendency  of  most  political  sci- 
entists has  been  to  point  to  the  Cabinet  as 
a  potential  source  of  information.  Very  few 
presidents.  If  any,  have  found  the  Cabinet 
to  be  Informed.  As  ex-Postmaster  General  J. 
Edward  Day  states  in  his  book.  My  Appointed 
Rounds  (Chapter  11).  the  president  uses  the 
Cabinet  In  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  He 
said  that  President  Kennedy  called  the  Cabi- 
net together  less  often  than  once  a  month. 
The  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  lasted  only  about  ten  minutes!  In 
fact,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  was  probably  a 
classic  example  of  Information  failure,  and  of 
a  failure  of  the  Cabinet  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent; because,  in  turn,  the  career  foreign 
service  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
somewhat  failed  to  inform  the  Cabinet. 

Another  classic  example  Is  given  by  Ladls- 
las  Farago  in  The  Broken  Seal  (Chapter  15). 
He  pointed  out  how  the  White  House  under 
President  Roosevelt  was  actually  excluded 
from  Important  military  information  and 
diplomatic  Information  obtained  by  the  mili- 
tary. This  exclusion  was  during  the  critical 
January  to  November  period  of  1941,  during 
which  Germany  prepared  to  attack  Russia 
and  our  own  relations  with  Japan  de- 
teriorated 

Both  Richard  Nixon  (Six  CrUes)  and 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  (A  Thotisand  Days) 
point  out  the  lack  of  Information  from  the 
State  Department  and  lack  of  response  of  the 
Department  to  instructions  from  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Schleslnger  summarized  by  saying 
that  the  career  officers  considered  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  their 
personal  property  to  be  protected  against 
"interference  from  the  Wliite  House  and 
other  misguided  amateurs"  (P.  414).  Mr. 
Nixon  was  almost  as  sharp  in  bis  criticism. 
He  summarized  by  saying  that  careerists  were 
more  interested  in  keeping  a  good  Job  than 
doing  one  (P.  441). 

During  hearings  on  the  Proposed  National 
Criminal  Statistics  Center  (March  6.  1968). 
Chairman  William  J.  Green  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics,  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  Committee,  brought  out  a 
sad  lack  of  information  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's many  study  "Commissions."  One  of  his 
witnesses  on  the  need  for  Information  on 
criminal  activities  stated:  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  my  Judgment  is  |thatl  within 
several  years  enough  information  can  be 
generated  on  a  routine  basis  to  provide  ade- 
quate information  to  guide  the  public.  Con- 
gress, and  state  legislature  .  .  .  |Thls  Is) 
more  important  in  the  long  ran  in  tennis  of 
riots  and  in  terms  of  doing  something  sub- 
stantial about  the  crime  problem  in  this 
country,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  making 
this  observation,  than  the  Riot  Commission 
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Report  the  other  day,  than  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  RepcHi;  .  .  .  and  so  on." 
The  Oommittee  tended  to  concur  with  the 
witness! 

Another  Interesting  insight  into  the  Presi- 
dent's information  problem  came  about  as 
a  result  of  interest  in  the  anti-trust  actions 
of  the  government.  In  this  case  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  then  Attorney  General,  asked 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a  report 
on  what  had  happened  after  the  courts  had 
rendered  their  decisions.  This  inquiry  was 
probably  the  result  of  presidential  interest. 
The  queeUon  caught  the  FTC.  by  surprise. 
Their  objectives  had  been  to  hear  complaints 
and  assist  the  Department  of  Justice  during 
prosecutions.  The  next  phase,  which  would 
be  the  Impact  on  the  environment — so  im- 
I>ortant  to  the  president — was  not  covered 
adequately  by  their  program. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman,  went  to  some 
lengths  In  an  interview  with  the  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  (July  17,  1961)  to  explain 
the  F.T.C.  position.  He  actually  had  to  ask 
for  more  budget  (another  reflection  on  the 
budget  process).  Apparently  for  lack  of  de- 
tailed t>ollcies  and  followup,  both  of  which 
would  be  of  presidential  Interest,  some  of 
the  effectiveness  of  anti-trust  activity  has 
been  lost. 

There  is  a  definite  failure  in  the  presiden- 
tial information  loop.  As  President  Truman 
is  reported  to  have  predicted  for  incoming 
President  Elsenhower:  "He'll  sit  here,  and 
hell  say,  'Do  this!  Do  that!'  and  nothing 
will  happen"  (Richard  Neustadt,  Presidential 
Power,  Chapter  2 ) .  Later  the  prediction  was 
conflrmed.  One  of  President  Elsenhower's 
aides,  according  to  Neustadt,  remarked:  "The 
President  still  feels  that  when  he's  decided 
something,  that  ought  to  be  the  end  of  it 
.  .  .  and  when  it  bounces  back  undone  or 
done  wrong,  he  tends  to  react  with  shocked 
surprise." 

AN  EFFECTVE  SYSTEM 

What  steps  could  and  should  be  taken  to 
provide  the  president  with  a  management 
Information  system?  Obviously,  whatever 
steps  are  finally  taken,  should  be  taken  with 
caution  and  in  conjunction  with  adequate 
resources.  The  president  probably  needs  to 
know  less  about  the  detailed  operations  of 
the  many  federal  functions — even  in  simi- 
mary — than  about  the  impact  of  these  func- 
tions on  the  national  and  international 
"environment." 

He  needs  to  know  how  resources  are  t>elng 
used  and  what  other  alternatives  there  are — 
hopefully  some  of  this  Information  will  come 
from  the  "PPB"  system.  However,  he  needs 
to  know  this  Information  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  presidency,  not  from  the  re- 
stricted viewpoint  of  the  individual  man- 
ager. He  cannot  ignore  the  political  scene, 
nor  the  developments  at  home  or  abroad 
that  are  likely  to  affect  the  nation.  He  should 
even  have  an  eye  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary  to  give  vital  information  support 
as  Is  appropriate  under  the  Constitution. 

One  aspect  of  developing  a  presidential  in- 
formation system  has  been  mentioned  In 
passing,  but  has  not  been  stressed  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  That  additional  aspect  is 
the  great  opportunity  the  new  computer 
technology  offers  to  manipulate  data  more 
easily  and  effectively  than  before.  Here  again 
caution  is  needed.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
by  many  experts,  computers  have  not  always 
been  tised  effectively  in  providing  manage- 
ment with  Information  for  managerial  piu-- 
poses.  As  system  after  system  falls  short  of 
the  goals,  it  has  become  more  and  more  clear 
that  real  analysis  Is  needed  in  a  depth  not 
normally  gone  Into  by  computer  system  ana- 
lysts and  information  system  designers. 

Probably,  a  multi-discipline  team  would  be 
needed  to  Interpret  presidential  objectives 
into  those  which  could  be  applied  to  func- 
tions or  groups  of  functions.  Certainly,  the 
3000  plus  fimctlons  should  be  regrouped  in- 
to meaningful  categories,  even  If  such  cate- 
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gories  crossed  agency  and  even  Cabinet  office 
lines.  However,  Cabinet  officers  and  heads  of 
major  agencies  would  be  among  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  a  presidential  system,  since 
there  would  be  a  clear  flow  of  significant 
data  and  feedback  of  presidential  Interest. 
This  would  make  their  Jobs  much  simpler 
and  more  satisfying. 

THK  STAFT 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  in  view  of  the 
grave  Importance  to  the  nation,  that  respon- 
sibility at  long  last  should  be  firmly  and 
clearly  assigned  to  provide  an  effective  in- 
formative system  to  the  president.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  authors  recommend  that  an 
Office  of  Presidential  Data  be  organized  In 
the  White  House,  answerable  to  the  president 
and  his  aides.  Also,  we  recommend  that  the 
Office  provide  an  analytical,  timely,  and  re- 
sponsive data  resource  covering  the  entire 
spectrum  of  presidential  needs.  Fnirthermore. 
we  suggest  that  operating  policies  and  audit 
techniques  be  established  so  that  the  office 
could  never  thwart  nor  contain  the  presi- 
dency, nor  serve  as  a  paper  curtain  cutting 
off  federal  managers  and  the  Congress  from 
the  information  loop  to  and  from  the  presi- 
dent. 

Such  an  office  should  be  staffed  adequately 
with  full-time  specialists  and  qualified  man- 
agers. The  office  should  be  provided  with 
computers  and  information  linkage  devices 
sufficient  to  meet  the  president's  needs,  and 
be  Independent  of  all  other  systems,  but  have 
priority  linkage  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  do  not 
feel  that  the  new  office  should  be  the  sole 
or  even  the  principal  designer  of  the  sys- 
tem. A  Presidential  Data  System  could  be 
better  designed  by  means  of  a  contract  us- 
ing the  best  available  resources  in  our  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors.  Also,  to  maintain 
the  system,  the  director  of  the  office  and 
his  chief  managers  should  have  available  to 
them  a  carefully  selected  advisory  board, 
comprising  statesman-like  citizens  from  all 
segments  of  our  society.  Such  persons  would 
Include  representatives  from  the  professional 
management  societies.  Other  representation 
on  the  board  might  well  come  from  the  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  scientific,  and  gen- 
eral academic  communities.  An  Important 
advisor  would  be  on  security.  In  order  to 
protect  the  nation  from  inappropriate  dis- 
closure, but  also  to  assure  that  the  presi- 
dent himself  Is  neoer  excluded  from  key  crit- 
ical data,  no  matter  how  secret  or  sensitive 
the  Information  contained  therein  might  be. 

It  apparently  would  be  possible  to  provide 
the  president  with  the  beginnings  of  an  In- 
formation system,  which  could  grow  to  fit 
his  needs.  We  have  probably  delayed  too 
long  in  providing  one. 

The  thesis  that  the  Presidency  as  an 
institution  is  in  trouble  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  McGeorge  Bundy  in  his  book 
"The  Strength  of  Grovemment."  The 
point  of  the  article  I  have  included  in 
the  Record  and  Bundy's  book  is  the 
same — that  a  great  deal  must  be  done 
soon  so  that  the  people's  representative, 
the  President,  can  fully  control  the  Gov- 
ernment he  heads.  An  incident  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  makes  the  point 
better  than  any  series  of  articles.  In  the 
middle  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  Cuban  missiles,  a  lone 
American  intelligence  plane  was  in  flight 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  airbases 
scrambled.  The  situation  was  more  than 
serious  since  President  Kennedy  had  or- 
dered such  flights  discontinued  months 
before.  An  immediate  explanation  of  the 
incident  was  made  by  President  Kennedy 
to  the  Soviets  while  the  plane  was  in 
flight  and  nothing  further  happened. 
President  Kennedy  is  supposed  to  have 
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remarked  Uiat  generally  some  "so  and  so 
does  not  get  the  message."  The  problem 
today  is  that  the  so  and  so  who  does  not 
get  the  message  in  a  nuclear  age  may  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
computer  information  system  solely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  White  House  is  an 
urgent  necessity  today. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  BY  MR. 
RUMSFELD  IN  BEHALF  OF  DR. 
LEVADI 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Solomon  Levadi,  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  been  endeavoring 
for  a  number  of  years  to  secure  a  waiver 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  so  that  his 
claim  for  service-connected  disability 
might  be  heard  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
on  its  merits. 
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I  have  Introduced  Jegislatlon  in  behalf 
of  Dr.  Levadl  in  two  previous  Congresses. 
Although  it  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
on  two  occasions,  it  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senatf.  I  am,  therefore, 
today  reintroducing  this  legislation,  and 
urge  that  every  consideration  be  given 
to  prompt  and  favoijable  action  on  this 
bill  so  that  Dr.  Levfidl  might  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  case  before 
the  court. 


HUD  KXPKRT  CIT^  NEED  TO  COM- 
BINE GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  RESOURCES  TO  MEET 
HOUSING  NEED^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNiTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janiary  13,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
after  the  aoth  Con?r«ss  adjourned,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attefid  in  my  home  city 
of  Pittsburgh  the  dedication  of  the  100- 
unlt  Wilmerding  apartments  for  the 
elderly,  built  through  the  cooperation  of 
private  enterprise  aid  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urbdn  Development. 


At  the  dedication 


Gulre,  HUDs  Assistant  for  Problems  of 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped,  delivered 
an  excellent  addres*  entitled  "Housing 
for  the  Elderly:  C^mmimity  Improve- 
ment in  Wilmerding. 

In  her  address.  Mis.  McGuire  outlined 
the  tremendous  tasii  facing  this  Nation 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  our  low 


and  middle-income 


requires  the  combinj.tion  of  the  concern 
and  know-how  of  piivate  industry  with 
the  resources  and  legal  authority  of  all 


levels  of  government 


Under  leave  to  exterd  my  remarks,  I  in- 


sert Mrs.  McGuire's 
In  the  Record  and 


I  iddress  at  this  point 
commend  it  to  the 


attention  of  my  collei  igues : 

Housing  por  the  Eumrly:   Communitt  Im- 


provement IN 
(Address  by  Mrs.  Marie 


for   Problems   of   thd   Elderly  and   Handi- 
capped. U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Development, 


SUMIIART 


nti 


resou  rces 

is 


The  concern  and 
dustry  must  be  com 
and  legal  authority  ai 
ment.  It  Is  all  too  cleai 
prove  the  quality  of 
be  achieved  only  by 
volvement  of  all 
of  such  a  partnership 
housing    and    good    11 
your  older  citizens  wlt^ 
sources.    This   comm 
opportunity  in  these 
normal    and   useful 
achievement  Is  the 
concern  and  community 
the  Department  of 
velopment  and  other 
eral  Government 
significance    for    the 
society. 

It  is  indeed  a 
this  dedication,  with 
and    other    Allegheny 
cltlzena   on   this   hapriy 


Mrs.  Marie  C.  Mc- 


citizens.   This   task 


Mrs.  McGuire  said. 


Wn.MEIU>ING 

C.  McGuire,  Assistant 


at  the  dedication  of 


Wilmerding  Apartme  nts,  Allegheny  County 
Housing  Authority,  Wilmerding.  Pa.,  Octo- 
ber 21,  loA) 


kn<5w-how  of  private  in- 
bl^ed  with  the  resources 
all  levels  of  govern- 
that  If  we  are  to  Im- 
in  this  nation.  It  will 
;he   blending  and  In- 
The  effectiveness 
the  provision  of  good 
ing   environment   for 
limited  economic  re- 
uiiity   has   provided   an 
100  apartments  for  a 
The   glory   of   this 
of  community 
pride  In  programs  of 
Housing  and  Urban  De- 
programs of  the  Ped- 
affor^lng  social  values  and 
^nior   citizens   of   our 


lie 
eiildence 


privilege  to  participate  In 

city,  county,  housing 

County    officials    and 

Monday   afternoon. 
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It  is  a  double  privilege  to  visit  the  home  base 
of  a  distinguished  Congressman  who  has 
given  leadership  and  committed  himself 
completely  to  the  housing  concepts  expressed 
here.  As  administrators — local  or  federal — 
we  must  not  foregt  that  our  potential  for 
achievement  is  possible  only  when  legisla- 
tors like  William  Moorhead  understand  the 
human  needs  of  the  society  In  which  we  live 
and  commit  themselves  to  Imaginative  and 
sound  legislation  for  solutions.  I'm  sure  this 
handsome  facility  reflects  the  high  purposes 
Congressman  Moorhead  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
had  in  mind  when  they  legislated  to  make  It 
possible. 

Congressman  Moorhead  brings  to  that 
Committee  personal  knowledge  of  housing 
problems  from  his  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority 
from  1956  to  1958.  Since  his  election  to  Con- 
gress In  1998,  he  has  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  housing  and  community  improvement  pro- 
grams. He  has  worked  continually  to  see  that 
low  income  people  In  his  district  are  provided 
with  standard  housing.  But  his  Interest  and 
work  go  beyond  good  shelter. 

In  the  Congressional  hearings  of  1967,  Mr. 
Moorhead  Introduced  a  plan  for  tenant  serv- 
ices in  public  housing  so  human  dividends 
could  emanate  from  the  base  of  standard 
housing.  The  Moorhead  provision  appeared 
in  both  the  1967  and  1968  bill. 

Today,  this  far-sighted  provision  is  part  of 
the  law  of  this  land.  Thus,  the  Moorhead 
philosophy  of  combining  t>etter  housing  with 
opportunities  for  personal  development  of 
the  people  has  become  part  of  this  country's 
concept  of  Improved  urban  life. 

Here  In  Allegheny  County,  you  also  are 
demonstrating  another  Important  aspect  of 
the  nation's  effort  In  general  community 
improvement.  In  this  regard,  I  refer  to  the 
Involvement  of  the  business  community  as 
an  indispensable  partner  in  your  broad  com- 
munity improvement  programs.  It  Is  all  too 
clear  that  if  we  are  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  nation.  It  will  t>e  achieved  only 
by  the  blending  and  involvement  of  all  re- 
sources. In  short,  the  concern  and  know-how 
of  private  Industry  must  be  combined  with 
the  resources  and  legal  authority  at  all  levels 
of  government.  The  establishment  of  the 
Urban  Institute  last  year  and  the  recent 
creation  of  the  National  Housing  Partnership 
and  appointments  to  it  afiOrm  this  approach 
as  an  important  part  of  our  national  philos- 
ophy. We  see  strong  evidence  here  today  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  a  partnership — the 
provision  of  good  housing  and  a  good  living 
environment  for  your  older  citizens  with 
limited  economic  resources.  Their  dignity, 
their  pride,  their  comfort,  their  safety — all 
are  enhanced  by  this  accomplishment  we 
dedicate  today. 

We  know  only  too  well  that  for  financial 
reasons  too  many  senior  citizens  are  forced 
to  occupy  substantial  dwellings  In  build- 
ings which  are  dilapidated  and  lacking  In 
modern  facilities.  Others  live  In  big 
old  homes  which  were  fine  when  they  had 
growing  families,  hut  now  are  much  too 
large  for  one  or  two  people.  Others  live 
squeezed  in  with  their  married  children — 
with  no  privacy  and  an  atmosphere  likely 
to  cause  family  conflicts.  Some  live  in  board- 
ing houses  and  yes,  I've  even  seen  dirt  floor 
garages,  to  say  nothing  of  old  third  and 
fourth  rate  hotels — generally  flretraps — as 
the  residential  setting  we  provide  to  many 
people  in  the  later  years  of  life.  In  addition, 
more  and  more  nursing  home  and  hospital 
beds  are  occupied  by  older  people  only  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  suitable  care  any- 
where else.  Of  this  group,  the  most  tragic 
are  these  older  well  and  non -psychotic  citi- 
zens who  occupy  beds  in  mental  institu- 
tions for  the  sole  reason  that  their  commu- 
nities do  not  offer  housing  and  services  ade- 
quate to  their  needs  or  ix>cketbook8. 

And   so    my    friends    of    Wilmerding,    ac- 
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cept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  hu- 
man concern  that  prompted  the  achievement 
we  celebrate  today.  In  a  sense,  through  this 
structure  you  acknowledge  the  contribution 
of  your  older  citizens  to  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  City,  the  County,  and  the 
nation.  You  tell  them  by  this  action  that 
they  are  both  loved  and  respected.  You  also 
provide  a  setting  In  which  they  may  have 
their  cherished  Independence  and  a  base 
from  which  they  may  provide  a  unique  brand 
of  leadership  based  on  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  their  years.  In  short,  you  have 
provided  an  opportunity  in  these  100  apart- 
ments for  a  normal  and  useful  life.  The 
glory  of  this  achievement,  however,  is  the 
evidence  of  community  concern  and  com- 
munity pride  in  programs  of  deep  social  val- 
ue and  significance  for  a  worthy  segment  of 
our  society. 

This  occasion  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
flect a  moment  on  what  is  motivating  the 
massive  local,  state  and  national  programs 
under  way  or  under  study  in  nearly  every 
department  and  level  of  government  for  our 
Increasing  numbers  of  older  citizens.  Why, 
for  example,  has  HUD  committed  Itself  to 
help  finance  approximately  three  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  housing  specially  designed  for 
senior  citizens? 

A  brief  look  backward  in  time  tells  \is  that 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  average  life 
expectancy  was  less  than  50  years.  Society 
was  poised  b  tween  the  old  agricultural  and 
the  new  Industrial  way  of  life.  Men  still  put 
In  almost  every  daylight  hour  working  at 
their  Jobs,  and  women's  work  literally  never 
was  done.  At  that  time,  the  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed at  each  stage  of  life  were  well  defined. 
They  were  sanctioned  by  society  and  the 
rules  and  expectations  were  well  known  to  all 
age  groups.  A  man  set  the  goals  for  his  aduit 
life,  launched  himself  in  a  career,  started  his 
family,  and  found  his  place  in  this  com- 
munity. When  this  adult  pattern  was  estab- 
lished, it  tended  to  remain  relatively  un- 
changed, except  for  catastrophic  Interven- 
tions, such  as  war  or  economic  depression, 
until,  at  what  Is  now  considered  middle  age, 
death  overtook  him. 

But  this  was  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Since  that  time  we  have  experienced  a  bio- 
logical revolution,  have  gone  through  the 
Impact  of  a  technological  explosion,  and  are 
trying  to  comprehend  and  harness  its 
miracles. 

The  biological  revolution  resulted  in  a  con- 
commltant  burgeoning  In  the  number  of  old 
people  In  the  population.  The  effect  of  hav- 
ing created  a  soil  and  climate  which  nurtured 
our  well-being  was  to  catapult  the  total 
population  from  75  million  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  to  200  million,  and  it  Is  still 
growing.  In  short,  three  new  phases  were 
added  to  the  life  cycle — a  middle  age  oriented 
toward  living  for  an  extended  period  of  time: 
a  stage  of  later  matxirity.  oriented  toward 
achieving  maximiun  self-fulfillment  (and 
these  apartments  are  planned  for  people  in 
this  stage  of  life) ;  and  old  age  Itself. 

While  an  additional  25  years  have  been 
added  to  the  life  span,  social  and  economic 
changes  have  not  kept  pace.  Thxis,  these 
added  years  are  marked  by  reduced  incomes 
and  for  some,  poverty  results  from  retire- 
ment. Por  others  In  a  period  of  waning  physi- 
cal energy  and  increasing  disability,  we  have 
been  slow  in  providing  support.  When  pro- 
found changes  in  living  arrangements  are 
required,  the  community  may  not  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  solution. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  strong  Impact  of  so- 
cial and  economic  change  on  the  individual 
during  these  25  added  years  has  or  should 
have  a  like  impact  on  community  plans  and 
programs. 

Today,  we  are  racing  to  catch  up  with  the 
realities  of  longevity!  An  Administration  on 
Aging  in  HEW,  working  in  close  concert  with 
the  49  State  and  Territorial  Commissions  on 
Aging,  has  been  established;  medical  aid  pro- 
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grmma  b*v«  bamu  Muusted;  th*  Offlee  of  Eoo- 
nomlo  Opportunity  baa  Ita  01<l*r  Paraooa 
Program  whlcb  provldaa  opportunltlM  for 
the  eldarly  poor;  the  Dapartinant  of  L*bor 
training  and  employment  progranaa  for  the 
older  worker  and  the  removal  of  age  diacrlmi- 
natton  in  employment  have  b««Q  Initiated; 
Social  Security  payments  have  Increased  to 
alleviate  stark  poverty  for  many. 

Schools  at  all  levels,  including  universities, 
offer  opportunities  for  continuing  education 
or  training  for  a  second  career.  The  Sp>ecial 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
tinues to  delve  into  retirement  years  problenu 
seeking  practical  and  workable  solutions.  Yes, 
our  society  is  at  last  adjusting  to  the  impact 
of  the  ptienomenon  of  longevity,  especially 
In  recent  years. 

In  housing,  as  you  evidence  today,  we  have 
moved  forward  with  new  approaches  as  well 
as  continuing  and  expanding  appropriations 
for  existing  programs  to  provide  additional 
housing  through  public  and  private  efforts 
for  the  elderly  renter  and  homeowner.  New 
progranu,  such  as  rent  supplements  and 
model  cities,  promise  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  nmnng  our  senior  citizens  in  slum  and 
blighted  areas.  The  "turnkey"  and  leasing 
programs  in  public  housing  are  playing  in- 
creasingly effective  roles  In  increasing  the 
supply  of  low-income  housing.  In  addition, 
there  are  new  programs  of  direct  loans  and 
grants  for  home  rehabilitation.  In  short,  the 
older  citizen  properly  and  finally  will  be  of- 
fered choices  of  living  arrangements. 

The  nursing  home  program,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood facilities  grant  program  are  helping 
many  communities  to  develop  programs  re- 
sponsive to  varying  health  and  leisure  time 
needs. 

The  elderly  wlU  share  in  the  new  assistance 
programs  for  rental  housing  and  homeowner- 
ship  among  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies In  the  1968  Housing  Act.  Nonprofit  groups 
will  receive  non-interest  bearing  loans  to 
help  them  plan  housing  for  those  in  the  low- 
moderate  income  levels.  Home  rehabilitation 
programs  will  be  extended  and  improved. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  advances  which 
are  being  provided  under  President  Johnson's 
leadership,  together  with  Secretary  Weaver 
and  a  Congress  that  is  concerned  and  respon- 
sive to  our  urban  needs. 

CONCLUSION 

So,  we  see  this  building,  and  those  to  come, 
not  only  as  good  shelter  and  a  rewarding 
environment  for  all  its  occupants,  but  also 
as  part  of  a  national  effort  to  respond  to  the 
many-faceted  changes  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  due  to  the  increase  in  our 
life  span. 

Again,  may  I  congratulate  the  public  and 
private  leadership  that  has  brought  us  to 
this  happy  day  in  Wilmerding. 


CREDIT  BUREAU  GUIDELINES  TO 
PROTECT  CONSUMER  PRIVACY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
be  chairman,  held  hearings  Into  commer- 
cial credit  bureaus  In  March  1968.  the 
credit  Industry  agreed  to  undertake  a 
major  review  of  its  procedures  and  to  re- 
port back  to  us  on  proposed  reforms.  The 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  the 
major  industry  trade  association,  has 
sponsored  a  number  of  meetings  since 
that  time  and  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
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that  tha  Industry  has  reached  a  con- 
sensus. 

"Credit  Bureau  Guidelines  To  Protect 
Consiuner  Privacy"  are  a  response  to  the 
special  subcommittee's  concern  and  to  an 
understandable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
credit  Industry  to  update  Its  procedures 
and  image.  At  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  I 
am  going  to  have  a  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nine  participating  asso- 
ciations to  discuss  the  thinking  and  rea- 
soning that  went  Into  the  preparation  of 
these  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
credit  Industry  is  ready  to  discharge  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  special  subcom- 
mitee.  After  the  meeting  this  afternoon, 
I  intend  to  submit  these  guidelines  to 
the  careful  review  of  the  many  inter- 
ested citizens  who  have  contacted  my 
ofQce  and  the  special  subcommittee, 
thereby  gathering  further  data  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  evaluating  the  indus- 
try's effort. 

Members  of  the  credit  industry  have 
been  exceedingly  responsive  to  the  ques- 
tions and  the  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  about  the  procedures  of  credit  bu- 
reaus. These  guidelines  reflect  a  willing- 
ness to  change  and  a  desire  to  bring  the 
credit  bureau  practices  into  harmony 
with  new  social  conditions.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  commendably  forthright  atti- 
tude exhibited  by  the  ACB  leadership 
will  be  translated  into  effective  policy  by 
its  members. 

Por,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gi'anting  of 
credit  and  the  exchange  of  credit  infor- 
mation are  essential  to  the  strength  of 
the  American  economy.  My  concern  and 
that  of  the  special  subcommittee  has  not 
been  to  Inhibit  the  free  flow  of  credit: 
rather  we  have  attempted  to  assure  that 
credit  records  are  accurate  and  con- 
fidential, that  data  gained  for  credit 
decisions  are  used  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  individual  may  fully 
exercise  his  rights  as  a  consumer  as  well 
as  receiving  his  complete  constitutional 
guarantees  as  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
"Credit  Bureau  Guidelines  To  Protect 
Consumer  Privacy"  into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  as  well  as  the  covering  letter 
and  a  list  of  the  organizations  which  par- 
ticipated in  their  formulation: 

Januart  13.  1969. 

Two  years  ago  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus.  Inc.,  the  trade  association  for  credit 
bureaus,  began  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
policies,  procedures  and  operations  of  mem- 
ber credit  bureaus.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  make  certain  that  credit  bureau  mem- 
bers of  ACB  were  accomplishing  two  im- 
p>ortant  objectives: 

1.  Protecting  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
consximer  who  buys  on  credit. 

2.  Making  it  possible  for  bona  fide  credit 
granters  to  intelligently  evaluate  a  prosi>ec- 
tlve  applicant  for  credit  through  the  use  of 
complete  credit  information  from  the  local 
credit  bureau. 

This  study  has  resulted  in  a  set  of  guide- 
lines which  we  feel  Insure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  above  objectives.  These  guide- 
lines are  the  result  of  intensive  research  and 
study.  They  were  developed  by  credit  grant- 
ers representing  all  segments  of  consumer 
credit;  by  representative  credit  bureau  man- 
agers; through  discussions  with  legislators 
and  their  staffs  at  both  the  state  and  federal 
levels;  and  through  consultation  with  var- 
ious interested  educators  and  attorneys. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  these  guidelines  will 
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protect  ths  privacy  of  the  consumer  .  .  wlU 
enable  credit  granters  to  Intelligently  and 
profitably  extend  credit  .  .  .  and  will  enhanca 
the  credit  economy  of  this  country  which  is 
so  important  *o  our  American  economy. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  many  people 
who  have  contributed  to  this  study  and  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  explain  these 
guidelines  and  their  rationale  to  members  of 
Congress,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  Protection  of  Privacy. 

John  L.  Spattoko, 
Executive     Vice     President,     Astociated 
Credit  Bureuiu.  Inc. 

Associations  Participatino  in  the  Develop- 
ment or  These  Guidelines 
American  Bankers  Association. 
American  Industrial  Bankers  AssoclaUon. 
American  Petroleum  Crecllt  Association. 
American  RetaU  Federation. 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc. 
International  Consumer  Credit  AssociaUoo. 
National  Consumer  Finance  Association. 
National  Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit. 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association: 

Credit   Bureau   Guidelines   To   Protect 

Consumer  Prtvact 

a.  consumers'  right  to  know 

1 .  TUt  Credit  Bureau  shall  provide  trained 
personnel  to  interview  and  counsel  with  con- 
sumers during  normal  business  office  hours. 

2.  The  consumer  shaU  furnish  full  identi- 
fication and  shall  sign  a  statement  granting 
Immunity  from  legal  action  both  to  the 
credit  bureau  and  to  its  sources  of  informa- 
tion. The  bureau  shaU  then  upon  request 
disclose  the  content  and  the  sources  of  in- 
formation in  its  master  file  to  such  con- 
sumer. 

3.  The  bureau  shall  make  any  necessary 
reinvestigation  and  perform  any  necessary 
updating  of  records  (Including  public  rec- 
ords) at  no  cost  to  the  consumer  for  the  in- 
terview or  for  the  reinvestigation.  However. 
In  the  case  of  a  consiuner  who  has  not  been 
refused  credit,  if  a  reinvestigation  of  certain 
items  is  required,  a  modest  fee  (not  exceed- 
ing the  cost  of  a  revised  report)  may  be 
charged. 

B.  SERVICE    TO    NON -CREDIT    GRANTING    GOVERN- 

MENTAL   AGENCIES 

1.  Identifying  Information  such  as  names, 
addresses,  former  addresses,  places  of  em- 
ployment or  former  employment  may  be 
supplied  to  such  agencies  under  contract. 

2.  Any  other  Information  in  the  credit 
bureau  file,  unless  the  investigation  Is  for 
security  purposes,  will  be  supplied  only  in 
response  to  legal  process. 

C.  SERVICE    TO      BUSINESSES,    PROFESSIONS,    AND 

INDIVIDUALS 

1 .  Credit  bureaus  shaU  require  service  con- 
tracts in  which  the  regular  subscriber  or  the 
occasional  user  certifies  that  Inquiries  will  be 
made  only  for  the  purposes  of  credit  grant- 
ing or  other  bona  fide  business  transactions, 
such  as  evaluation  of  present  or  prosi)ective 
credit  risks  or  evaluation  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  present  or  prospective  employees. 

2.  The  bureau  shall  refuse  service  to  any 
prospective  subscriber  or  user  who  will  not 
so  certify,  and  shall  discontinue  service  to 
any  who  fall  to  honor  the  above  contract 
provisions. 

D.    PERSONNEL     REPORTING 

A  credit  bureau  which  furnishes  personnel 
reporting  service  shall  adopt  rigid  safeguards 
in  order  that  the  specialized  Information  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  such  investigations 
shall  be  maintained  separately,  and  shall  not 
be  Incorporated  in  credit  reports  or  made 
available  to  subsequent  inquirers  except  In 
connection  with  a  subsequent  personnel  In- 
vestigation. 

E.    CREDIT     BUREAU     FILE    CONTENT 

1(a).  A  credit  bureau  shall  systematically 
record   bankruptcies,   suits   and  judgments. 
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tax  Hens,  legal  separations,  divorces,  news- 
paper clippings,  and  recf)rd3  of  arrest.  Indict- 
ment or  conviction  of  primes. 

(b)  In  reporting  sucli  information  a  credit 
bureau  shall  show  full  idetalls  including  the 
date  of  the  Item,  and  wtiether  the  disposition 
or  adjudication  Is  showta  In  the  bureau  file. 
In  revising  a  report,  thie  bureau  shall  make 
reasonable  effort  to  leajTi  and  report  dispo- 
sition of  each  such  ltei|i. 

(c)  In  evaluating  atjch  Information,  the 
credit  granter  Is  urged  by  the  bureau  to  in- 
quire further  as  to  th«  details  and  disposi- 
tion of  any  Items  of  significance  to  his  credit 
decision,  or  authorize  tl|e  bureau  to  do  so. 

3.  A  credit  bureau  shall  systematically  re- 
cord non-responslbllltyj  notices,  records  of 
accounts  placed  for  collection,  and  voluntary 
notices  received  from  (jredlt  granters. 

3.  If  feasible,  a  cred*  bureau  Is  urged  to 
systematically  record  iconsumer  financing 
statements  (known  in  ^me  states  as  chattel 
mortgagee   or   conditional    sales    contracts) . 

4.  The  filing  of  property  deeds  and  mort- 
gages shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  credit 
bureau.  | 

r.  ^{JE  RITENTtOlN  PROCEDURI8 

All^proc«aures  indicated  In  this  section 
are  stated  In  terms  of]  length  of  time  the 
specified  Items  are  to  be  reported.  The  In- 
tent Is  to  Insure  the  mandatory  reporting 
of  the  specified  Items  Tor  the  time  periods 
indicated,  and  the  dlsc<  ntlnuance  of  report- 
ing after  such  time  periods  have  expired. 
Whenever  It  is  ascertained  that  a  specified 
Item  In  the  bureau  file  Is  to  be  reported  no 
longer,  such  Item  is  to  be  deleted  from  the 
file  as  soon  as  practical. 

1.  A  credit  bureau  stall  report  bankrupt- 
cies of  all  types  for  not  longer  than  14  years 
from  the  date  of  adju  ilcatlon  of  the  most 
recent  bankruptcy. 

2.  A  credit  bureau  sliall  report  records  of 
accounts  placed  for  c<  Uectlon  and  records 
of  accounts  charged  t<  Profit  and  Loss  for 
not  longer  than  7  years  or  until  the  govern- 
ing statute  of  limitations  has  expired 
(whichever  Is   the   lonf  er   i)erlod). 

3(a).  A  credit  burei  u  shall  report  suits 
and  Judgments  for  not  longer  than  7  years 
from  date  of  entry,  or  until  the  governing 
statute  of  limitations  has  expired  (which- 
ever Is  the  longer  perl  3d). 

(b).  A  credit  bureau  shall  report  paid  tax 
liens  for  not  longer  than  7  years.  But  there 
Is  no  limitation  on  reporting  of  unpaid  tax 
liens,  because  of  no  sta'  ute  of  limitations  on 
such  items. 

4.  A  credit  bureau  shall  report  records  of 
arrest.  Indictment  or  :onvlctlon  of  crimes 
for  not  longer  than  7  years  from  the  date 
of  release  or  parole.  Much  Items  shall  no 
longer  be  reported  If  at  any  time  It  is  learned 
that  in  the  case  of  a  coi  ivlctlon  a  full  pardon 
has  been  granted,  or  H  the  case  of  an  ar- 
rest or  Indictment  a  conviction  did  not 
result. 

5.  A  credit  btireau  siiall  report  any  other 
adverse  data  not  otherwise  specified  In  this 
section  for  not  longer  than  7  years. 

6.  A  credit  bureau  shall  delete  as  soon  as 
practical  any  Item  of  di  (rogatory  information 
whenever  It  Is  ascertaned  that  the  source 
of  Information  can  no  :  onger  verify  the  Item 
In  question  from  Its  rec  srds  of  original  entry. 


UNTOUCHABLES  RETURN- 
CHARLES  W.  YOST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOwtslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janiiary  13,  1969 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    many 
Americans  have  beefi  eagerly  watching 
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the  events  as  we  change  leadership  In 
the  White  House. 

Most  hope  the  new  President  will  offer 
a  change — at  least  a  removal  of  some  of 
the  old  untouchables  who  have  in  the 
past  played  such  an  ignominous  role  in 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  as 
intended  by  our  forefathers. 

No  untouchable  on  the  new  team  is 
better  identified  than  Charles  Woodruff 
Yost — recommended  for  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N. 

Does  not  the  FBI  know?  Should  not 
the  appointor?  Will  the  U.S.  Sermte  con- 
firm? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  for  January  10,  1968,  published 
by  Prank  A.  Capell,  Box  3,  Zarephath, 
N.J.,  follow  my  remarks: 

Hon.  Charles  WooDRcnT  Yost 

Although  President-elect  Nlxon  won  the 
undying  hatred  of  U.S.  liberals  when  he  ex- 
posed ti'e  pro-Soviet  espionage  activities  of 
Alger  Hiss  and  trapped  him  when  his  lying 
denials  had  almost  convinced  everyone  of  his 
Innocence,  his  appointees  all  seem  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  the  liberal  establishment.  Mr. 
Nixon's  "surprise  move"  In  picking  Charles 
W.  Yost  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  has  been  especially  warmly  received. 
It  is  undoubtedly  even  pleasing  to  Mr.  Hiss 
who  Is  a  long-time  friend  and  associate  of 
Mr.  Yost,  who  worked  with  him  In  the  act- 
ual founding  of  the  U.N. 

The  NY.  Times,  describing  Yost  as  a 
"real  professional"  diplomat,  stated: 

"The  Immediate  reaction  to  news  of  his 
appointment,  from  diplomats  of  all  coun- 
tries, was:  At  last  the  United  States  has  ap- 
pointed a  real  professional." 

"A  senior  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officer  was  quoted  as  saying:  'All  he  needs  Is 
a  deep  breath  and  he's  ready  to  go  Into  the 
game.  He  knows  all  the  plays  already.' 

"Mr.  Yost  himself  expressed  enthusiasm 
for  the  appointment  today.  He  said:  'I  have 
always  said  we  should  strengthen  our  effort 
in  the  United  Nations  and  now  I  am  being 
given  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it.'  " 

Mr.  Nlxon  himself  was  quoted  as  stating 
that  the  United  States  was  "entering  a  new 
era"  In  its  relationship  with  the  U.N.  in 
which  "what  was  needed  was  a  skilled  profes- 
sional diplomat  who  could  do  the  day-to-day 
work  of  the  UN  on  a  very  effective  basis — 
one  who  knew  the  UN  and  therefore  .  .  . 
could  strengthen  the  role  of  the  UN."  Calling 
the  Yost  appointment  "one  of  the  best  I  have 
made,''  Mr.  Nlxon  stated  that  Yost  "will  con- 
tribute to  the  policy.  His  advice  will  be 
sought  and  his  counsel  will  be  weighed."  He 
stated  that  Yost  will  sit  with  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Cabinet  when  mat- 
ters affecting  the  United  Nations  are  on  the 
agenda. 

Charles  Woodruff  Yost  was  born  at  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  on  November  6,  1907,  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Doxtater  Yost  and  the  former  Ger- 
trude Cooper.  He  graduated  from  Hotchklss 
School,  Lakevllle,  Conn.,  in  1924  and  while 
there  wrote  articles  for  the  school  magazine. 
He  entered  Princeton  in  1924  where  he  ma- 
jored in  history  and  worked  on  the  Dally 
Prlncetonlan.  During  one  of  his  vaca- 
tions, he  made  a  cross-country  trip  In  an 
ancient  Dodge  and  several  years  later  wrote 
an  article  concerning  his  trip.  It  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Holiday"  In 
Scribners  Magazine  of  July  1930.  After 
receiving  his  AB  degree  from  Princeton,  Yost 
studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Internation- 
ales of  the  University  of  Paris  for  one  year. 
Before  returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
visited  and  travelled  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Balkan  countries. 

Yost  was  appointed  as  a  foreign  service  of- 
ficer unclasslfltd  In  the  Department  of  State 
with  the  rank  of  Vice  Consul  on  December 
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16,  1930.  Two  days  later  he  was  given  a  tem- 
porary assignment  as  Vice  Consul  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Alexandria,  Egypt.  On  February 
20,  1032  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
attend  the  Foreign  Service  School  and  on 
July  26,  1932  was  appointed  Vice  Consul  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  While 
in  this  assignment  he  kept  company  with  a 
Polish  national.  Miss  Irena  Oldakowska,  to 
whom  he  became  engaged.  On  August  14, 
1933  Yost  was  resigned  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  thirteen  months  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1034,  he  and  Miss  Oldakowska  were 
married. 

Yost's  activities  from  the  time  of  his 
resignation  from  the  State  Department  until 
he  returned  in  1935  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
government  are  quite  vague,  being  covered  in 
his  biographies  under  the  title  of  "free-lance 
Journalist."  In  supplying  information  to  his 
biographies  Yost  claims  to  have  had  stories 
and  articles  published  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
Scribner's  Magazine  and  various  newspapers. 
A  careful  search  of  the  Readers  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature,  the  International  In- 
dex to  Periodicals,  the  N.Y.  Times  Index  and 
other  reference  works  failed  to  produce  any 
mention  of  his  writings  during  this  entire 
two  year  period.  The  only  article  listed  even 
near  this  period  was  the  article  in  the  July 
1930  issue  of  Scribner's,  based  on  his  col- 
lege vacation  trip. 

One  thing  Yost  Is  known  to  have  done 
during  this  period,  however,  was  to  attend 
a  communist  indoctrination  course  at  Mos- 
cow University  In  1934.  This  was  his  third 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  having  previously 
been  there  in  1929  and  1933.  Yost  attended 
the  training  session  at  the  Anglo-American 
Institute  of  the  First  Moscow  University.  In 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Hearings  on 
U.S.  Citizens  Employed  by  the  U.N.,  Julia 
Older  Bazer  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  re- 
garding studying  at  the  Anglo-American 
Institute  and  regarding  her  Communist 
F>arty  membership.  In  the  California  Hear- 
ings m  1953  Dr.  Holland  DeWitt  Roberts  (an 
identified  Communist)  took  the  Fifth 
Amendment  when  questioned  about  having 
taken  the  course  at  the  Anglo-American 
Institute. 

During  the  first  part  of  1935.  Yost  again 
secured  employment  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment but  this  particular  position  Is  also  left 
out  of  his  biographies  (Including  the  official 
State  Department  Biographical  Register) .  He 
returned  to  government  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Resettlement  Administration  of  which 
the  General  Counsel  was  an  admitted  identi- 
fied Communist,  Lee  Pressman.  From  here 
Yost  moved  back  into  the  State  Department, 
receiving  an  appointment  as  divisional  as- 
sistant in  the  new  Office  of  Arms  and  Muni- 
tions Control  which  had  been  established  to 
carry  out  the  registration  of  manufacturers 
and  the  issuance  of  export  licenses  under  the 
direction  of  the  Munitions  Control  Board. 
From  1934  to  1935  Alger  Hiss  was  legal  as- 
sistant to  the  Special  Senate  Committee  In- 
vestigating the  Munitions  Industry.  Hiss  ad- 
vised Whlttaker  Chambers  that  his  position 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  use  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  to  secure  confi- 
dential documents  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment so  Chambers  could  photograph  them 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  Communist  Party. 
Chambers  discussed  this  with  J.  Peters 
(alias  Sandor  Goldberger,  alias  Isador  Bor- 
steln,  alias  many  other  names) ,  head  of 
Soviet  espionage  activities  in  the  United 
States,  who  approved  of  Hiss  requesting  docu- 
ments from  the  State  Department  to  be 
turned  over  to  Chambers  for  espionage 
purposes. 

On  September  19,  1935  Charles  Yost  was 
made  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of  Arms 
and  Munitions  Control  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  1941  he  represented  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  which  had  as 
Its  assistant  director  Prank  Vlrglnlus  Coe, 
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Communist  and  Soviet  intelligence  agent. 
Also  connected  with  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  were  Nathan  Gregory  Sllvermaster 
and  Michael  Oreenberg.  both  Soviet  agents. 
By  this  time  Yost  and  Hiss  had  long  been 
closely  associated,  even  to  the  extent  of  Yost 
being  entertained  In  Hiss's  apartment.  Whlt- 
taker Chambers  stated  that  Hiss  reported  to 
him  sometime  during  1936  or  1937  that  he 
considered  Yost  a  good  prospect  for  the  un- 
derground espionage  unit  then  operating  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

This  underground  had  originated  from  a 
Conununlst  cell  set  up  by  Harold  Ware  In 
the  Agriculture  Department.  Ware,  son  of 
"Mother"  Bloor,  well  known  American  Com- 
munist, had  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1920  and  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
make  the  first  known  penetration  of  the 
U.S.  government.  The  original  cell  developed 
Into  a  tidy  organized  underground,  managed 
by  a  directory  of  several  men.  In  time  it  in- 
cluded a  number  of  secret  sub-cells  whose 
total  membership  was  approximately  seven- 
ty-flve.  J.  Peters,  head  of  U.S.  Soviet  espio- 
nage activities,  decided  to  separate  the  most 
likely  Communists  In  this  underground  and 
spread  them  around  In  other  government  de- 
partments and  paraUel  apparatuses,  rig- 
orously segregated  and  subdivided  with 
additional  Communists  from  other  under- 
grounds in  Washington.  Although  Whlttaker 
Chambers  and  Elizabeth  Bentley  defected 
and  exposed  a  number  of  Washington  Com- 
munists, there  were  other  cells  which  were 
never  exposed. 

On  June  1,  1942,  Charles  Yost  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Chief  of  Special  Research 
where  he  worked  under  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Chief 
of  the  Division,  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
closely  associated  then  and  later  at  the 
formation  of  the  United  Nations.  On  Decem- 
ber 18.  1042,  Yost  was  appointed  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  European  Affairs;  Nov.  17,  1043.  he 
was  made  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Activity  Correlation  and  on  Feb.  22. 
1944  was  moved  up  to  become  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  State  Policy 
Committee. 

In  the  Spring  of  1045  Yost  became  assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganizatl^  where  he  worked  together  with 
Alger  H&*  Philip  Jessup  and  Leo  Pasvolsky 
In  the  formation  of  the  U.N.  He  had  previ- 
ously worked  as  an  aide  to  Secretary  of  State 
Edward  Stettlnlus  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  for 
the  preliminaries  to  the  founding  of  the 
UJi.  In  July  1045  Yost  was  made  Secretary 
General  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Pots- 
dam Conference,  the  Infamous  meeting 
which  resulted  In  the  yielding  of  the  Bal- 
kans and  other  countries  of  East  Europe  to 
Soviet  control.  Alger  Hiss  had  held  this  posi- 
tion at  Yalta,  where  a  dying  Roosevelt  gave 
concession  after  concession  to  Stalin. 

Thereafter  Yost  was  given  Important  as- 
signments which  included  being  Secretary 
General  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  BerUn 
Conference  In  1045,  U.S.  Political  Advisor  to 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  India- 
Burma  Theatre,  September  1045,  Political 
Advisor,  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U.N.. 
October  1046.  as  well  as  being  First  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Prague  and  Counsellor 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Vienna  (1047- 
40) .  On  May  10,  1949.  Yost  was  made  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Ambassador-at-Large  and  In 
December  of  the  same  year  was  made  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  East  European  Affairs.  In 
which  position  he  controlled  much  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  the  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries. September  1950  found  him  In  Athens, 
Greece  with  the  rank  of  Minister,  then  In 
August  1953  he  was  made  Deputy  High  Com- 
missioner for  Austria  and  then  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Laos  which  had  not  much  time  left 
before  It  went  under  Communist  control. 
From  July  29,  1056  to  October  2,  1956  he  was 
assigned  as  Counsellor  and  Minister  at  the 


U.S.  Embassy  In  Paris  and  once  again  waa 
sent  to  a  trouble  spot  as  Ambassador  to 
Syria  on  December  26,  1957.  Syria  became 
socialist  and  Joined  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Thereafter  Yost  returned  to  Washington 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  and  was  soon  moved  along  to  become 
Ambassador  to  Morocco,  July  16,  1058  While 
there  he  negotiated  the  turning  over  of  the 
U.S.  military  bases,  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $1 
billion,  to  the  Moroccan  Government. 

After  completing  his  assignment  In  Mo- 
rocco Yost  began  to  work  at  the  U.N.  where 
he  worked  from  1961  vtntll  his  retirement  tn 
1966.  He  held  the  Number  8  post  under  Ste- 
venson and  was  Number  2  man  under  Arthur 
Goldberg.  Upon  his  retirement  Yost  was  em- 
ployed as  a  salaried  "senior  fellow"  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  where  he  re- 
mained until  tapped  by  the  Nlxon  Adminis- 
tration for  the  top  U.S.  spot  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Yost  has  long  been  known  to  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence services  as  a  serious  security  risk  but. 
In  spite  of  continuous  derogatory  reports,  has 
been  given  one  security  clearance  after  an- 
other on  the  basis  of  "higher  authority."  He 
has  reportedly  been  closely  associated  with 
a  number  of  Individuals  who  have  direct 
connections  In  varying  degrees  with  Soviet 
espionage,  the  Communist  Party.  Communist 
front  organizations  and  Communist  sympa- 
thizers. Among  those  with  whom  he  main- 
tained close  contact  and  association  were : 

William  C.  Moore,  formerly  of  the  Division 
for  Soviet  Supply  In  the  Office  of  the  Lend 
Lease  Administration,  who  approved  a  re- 
lease certificate  for  the  exporting  of  atomic 
material  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  disclosed  by 
Major  Racey  Jordan  In  his  diaries.  Major 
Jordan  commented  that  If  General  Groves, 
who  waa  In  charge  of  the  atomic  project,  had 
been  consulted  the  atomic  material  would 
never  have  left  the  United  States. 

Philip  Jessup,  who  was  refused  confirma- 
tion as  American  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1051  and  now  Is  a  member 
of  the  World  Court.  Jessup  and  Yost  were 
both  active  members  of  the  Washington 
Branch  of  the  subversive  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  officially  cited  In  the  Guide  to 
Subversive  Organizations  as  follows: 

"The  IPR  was  a  vehicle  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  orientate  American  far  eastern 
policies  toward  Communist  objectives." 

"Members  of  the  small  core  of  officials  and 
staff  members  who  controlled  IPR  were 
either  Communist  or  pro-Communist."  The 
American  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  offi- 
cials considered  the  organization  "an  Instru- 
ment of  Communist  policy,  propaganda  and 
military  Intelligence."  (Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senate  Report  2050  on  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations,  July  2,  1052.  pp.  223 
and  225.) 

It  was  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  activ- 
ities of  the  IPR  that  the  United  States  used 
Its  Influence  to  turn  China  over  to  the  Com- 
munists. Jessup  also  appeared  as  a  character 
witness  at  the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss  for  perjury. 
Hiss  was  convicted  In  spite  of  his  Important 
character  witnesses. 

Henry  Julian  Wadlelgh.  Identified  as  a 
Communist  and  Soviet  agent,  employed  as  an 
economist  In  the  State  Department  before 
going  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  to 
work  with  the  Soviet  agents  there.  Wad- 
lelgh was  also  a  friend  of  Leo  Pasvolsky  and 
Hiss  as  well  as  Yost. 

Charles  Yost  was  listed  among  those  con- 
sidered by  Scott  McLeod  to  be  serious  secu- 
rity risks  and  Is,  In  fact,  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Individuals  listed  In  Treason  Is  the 
Reason  as  being  subject  to  the  orders  of  So- 
viet Intelligence.  Yost  admitted  to  U.S.  In- 
telligence Investigators  In  1953  that  his  wife 
had  many  relatives  (uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
etc.)  residing  in  Communist  Poland.  This 
fact  alone  should  deny  him  security  clear- 


ance as  this  could  make  him  subject  to  Com- 
munist pressure. 

Yost  now  lives  on  East  End  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  but  will  be  moving  to  Suite  42-A. 
Waldorf  Towers.  He  and  his  wife  have  three 
children — a  son,  Nicholas,  now  age  30,  who 
Is  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  California:  a 
son.  Caslmir,  age  24,  who  Is  teaching  at  the 
International  College  and  American  School 
In  Beirut,  Lebanon;  and  a  daughter.  Felicity. 
who  Is  a  student  at  Pine  Manor  Junior  Col- 
lege at  Chestnut  HIU,  Mass.  Yost  Is  a  Demo- 
crat who  not  only  voted  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey but  headed  Humphrey's  study  group 
on  international  organizations  and  peace 
keeping. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Yost's  first 
known  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  dates 
back  to  1929  when  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
USSR  which  had  not  as  yet  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Government.  It  was  dur- 
ing 1929  that  plans  were  being  made  to  In- 
filtrate the  U.S.  Government  with  Important 
Communists  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  Indoctrination  and  Instructions.  Harold 
Ware,  as  we  have  noted,  spent  a  period  of 
time  during  1929  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
came  back  to  the  United  States  to  begin 
forming  Communist  cells  among  U.S.  gov- 
ernment employees.  Lement  Upharo  (Lem) 
Harris,  a  high  ranking  wealthy  U.S.  Com- 
munist, was  also  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  1929. 
He  came  back  to  the  United  States  and  was 
the  dlspensor  of  secret  Conmiunlst  Party 
funds  to  be  used  In  the  espionage  and  sub- 
versive movement.  When  Harold  Ware  was 
killed  at  an  early  age  In  an  automobile  ac- 
cident, his  widow  (Jessica  Smith)  married 
John  Abt,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Communist  espionage  group  operating  In  the 
U.S.  government  at  that  time.  Lee  Pressman, 
who  worked  with  Yost  In  the  Job  not  men- 
tioned In  the  Yost  biographies,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harold  Ware  espionage  cell  as 
was  Alger  Hiss. 

Yet  with  Injured  innocence  Hiss  was  able 
to  testify  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  August  5.  1948: 

"I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  I  am  not  and  never 
have  been  a  member  of  any  Communist  front 
organization.  I  have  never  followed  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  directly  or  Indirectly.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  none  of  my  friends 
Is  a  Communist." 

Although  Hiss  worked  with  the  Commu- 
nists and  supplied  secret  U.S.  Government 
documents  to  Chambers  to  photograph  and 
transmit  to  the  Soviets,  he  may  have  con- 
sidered himself  Just  as  "Internationalist." 
There  are  many  who  feel  that  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  world  and  assuring 
future  "peace"  when  they  work  to  eliminate 
our  national  sovereignty.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  any  the  less  traitors  but  it 
makes  them  feel  noble  and  misunder- 
stood ...  it  also  makes  them  heroes  to  those 
who  think  as  they  do. 

The  U.N.  Is  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
internationalists  plan  to  take  the  United 
States  Into  world  government.  The  machin- 
ery Is  all  there,  well  oiled  and  greased  with 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money,  kept  running  by  U.S. 
"Internationalists"  and  Soviet  Communists 
who  happily  spar  with  words  and  collaborate 
behind  the  scenes.  International  civil  ser- 
vants are  not  supposed  to  have  narrow  na- 
tional Interests  although  the  Communists 
always  seem  to  advance  their  own  interests 
which  are  to  capture  the  world. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  do  not 
think  much  of  the  U.N.  It  was  forced  down 
their  throats  and  well  finiinced  propagan- 
dists have  been  working  ever  since  to  make 
them  think  that  It  is  "the  hope  of  the 
world."  International  man  is  trying  to  play 
God  and  make  man  over  In  what  he  thinks 
his  Image  should  be.  While  most  Americans 
look  upon  the  U.N  as  Just  a  glorified  debat- 
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ing  society  which  has 


be«n  completely   In- 


effective In  Its  "peace-|keeplng'  role.  It  has 
tb«  potential  to  beco^ie  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  the  men  I^r.  NIson  Is  selecting 
to  help  run  his  Admlrtlstratlon  seem  to  be 
heavily  on  the  world  government  side. 

Both  Mr.  NUcon  and  Mr.  Yost  have  spoken 
of  "strengthening  the  jrole  of  the  U.N."  so 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  dor- 
mant monster  will   ndt  now  begin  to  stir. 


It  Is  possible  that  the 
be  so  weary  of  anarchs 


American  people  will 
at  home  and  loss  of 


loved  ones  in  futile  wiirs  abroad  that  they 


will   welcome  the  Arm 


ernment.  hoping  for  re  ief  from  the  turmoil. 
If  they  turn  to  the  Ull.  for  "security"  they 
will  soon  find  to  their  i  orrow  that  they  have 
accepted  slavery.  The  p.N.  Security  Council 
has  the  power  to  crea^  an  armed  force  to 
decrees  in  which  the 
American  people  will  aave  no  say  whatso- 
ever. Mr.  Yost  and  his  International  civil 
servants  will  decide  wl^at  Is  "best"  for  them 
and  an  international 
force    their    decisions. 


police  force   will   en- 

Reportedly    Canada 

has    been   transforming    lU   army   Into   Just 

seen  the  havoc  and 

U.N.   "peace-keeping" 

the  same  murderous 

In  the  United  States 


such  a  force.  We  hav« 

terror  created   by   the 

forces  In  ^tanga  .  . 

forces  can,  be  unleased 

when  It  submits  to  woild  government  In  the 

form  of  the  United  N  lUona. 


Not  only  should  th« 
Yost    be   protested,    but 
should  be  made  to  see 


UN."  is  not  strengthehed.  The  most  tragic 
thing  that  could  ever  happen  to  the  Ameri- 


can people  would  be  to 


Constitution  supplant((d  by  the  conniving 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  Is  time  Ameri- 
cans remember  that  tlie  U.S.  Government  Is 
their  servant  and  not  t  belr  master,  and  that 
their  rights  are  derive  1  from  Ood  and  not 
Earl  Warren. 
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hand  of  world  gov- 


appolntment  of  Mr. 

a    concerted    effort 

that  the  "role  of  the 


have  their  wonderful 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIA/ES 

Monday,  January  13.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELdJ  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  10,  1969,  Time  magazine  pre- 
sented "The  Case  forj  a  Volunteer  Army" 
as  its  weekly  essay.  JThe  essay  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  a  volunteer  systei^  of  mllitarj'  man- 
power procurement,  i  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  fair  compilation  of  the  issues 
involved  in  a  proposal  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  increasing  attention  and 
discussion. 

In  1969  we  are,  jusi  as  we  were  5  years 
ago,  merely  at  the  pn  )posal  stage  of  con- 
gressional consideration,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  1967,  extemive  hearings  were 
held  in  both  Senate  and  House  on  al- 
ternatives to  the  I  hen -proposed  and 
later-approved  extern  lion  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1941. 

Interestingly,  und  srstandlng  of  the 
volunteer  army  coniept  has  developed 
far  more  rapidly  in  tlie  noncongressional 
sectors  than  within  the  Congress.  Public 
acceptance  and  expectation  of  action  in 
this  area  have  grown!  rapidly  in  the  past 
5  years,  as  illustrated  by  the  Time  essay, 
and  the  benefits  of  ^ch  a  proposal  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  Se- 
lective Service  Act  has  been  extended 
untU  1971.  It  is  not  too  soon — in  1969 — 
to  study  and  debate  ihis  alternative.  To 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

do  so  would  be  a  thoughtful,  responsive 
step  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership. 

Tlie  Time  essay  follows : 
The    Case   for   a   Volunteik   A*mt 

The  concept  of  a  volunteer  armed  force  for 
the  U.S.  Is  one  of  the  few  natloiuil  proposi- 
tions that  have  scarcely  a  single  enemy. 
President-elect  Richard  Nixon  Is  strongly  for 
It.  The  Department  of  Defense  holds  that 
"reliance  upon  volunteers  Is  clearly  in  the 
Interest  of  the  armed  forces."  Such  conserva- 
tives as  Barry  Ooldwater  and  WlUlam  Buck- 
ley back  the  Idea,  and  so  do  many  liberals, 
Including  James  Parmer  and  David  Delltnger. 
Young  men  under  the  shadow  of  the  draft 
want  It.  and  so  do  their  parents.  Most  of 
American  tradition  from  the  Pounding 
Fathers  on  down  Is  In  favor,  as  were  the  un- 
told mUUons  of  Immigrants  who  came  to 
America  to  avoid  forced  service  In  the  con- 
script armies  of  czars  and  kaisers. 

A  volunteer  armed  force  would  seem  to 
have  something  for  everybody.  For  the  Pen- 
tagon, It  would  provide  a  careerist  body  of 
men  staying  In  the  ranks  long  enough  to 
learn  theUr  jobs  and  do  them  weU;  as  It  Is  83 
percent  of  drafted  soldiers  leave  the  service 
when  their  two-year  tour  of  duty  ends.  For 
constitutionalists,  a  volunteer  army  would 
affirm  the  principle  that  free  men  should  not 
be  forced  Into  Involuntary  servitude  In  viola- 
tion of  the  13th  Amendment.  For  ptiUoso- 
phers.  It  would  restore  freedom  of  choice;  If 
a  man  wants  to  be  a  soldier,  he  can  do  so, 
and  If  not.  he  does  not  have  to.  The  Idea  also 
appeals  to  all  those  who  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  that  the  draft  weighs  un- 
fairly upon  the  poor  and  the  black,  the  drop- 
out and  the  kid  who  does  not  get  to  coUege. 

For  all  this  rare  unanimity  of  opinion, 
however,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  U.S. 
win  soon  achieve  what  Nixon  has  promised  to 
btilld  toward:  "an  all- volunteer  armed  force." 
A  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Pentagon's 
baaic  support  for  the  idea  of  a  volunteer  army 
la  heavily  qualified  by  worries  that  It  will 
not  work — while  the  draft  has  now  delivered 
the  bodies  without  fail  for  two  decades. 

wonaixs  in  thb  pentagoit 
Burned  Into  military  memories  is  the  hasty 
dismantlement  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  after 
World  War  II,  when  the  nation  returned  to 
Its  traditional  military  stance:  a  small  num- 
ber of  voluntary  regulars,  backed  up  by  re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard.  The  Army 
managed  to  attract  300,000  volunteers,  of 
whom  West  Flint's  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Hays 
wrote:  "In  an  Infantry  battalion  dtuing  that 
period  one  might  find  only  two  or  three  high 
school  graduates  In  nearly  a  thousand  men. 
Technical  proficiency  was  not  at  a  high  level; 
delinquency  and  court-martial  rates  were." 
Getting  choosier,  the  Army  raised  qualify- 
ing scores  on  aptitude  tests  from  59  to  70,  80. 
and  finally  90.  Simultaneously,  It  limited  re- 
cruits to  men  without  dependents  and  those 
willing  to  sign  up  for  a  three-year  hitch. 
When  the  Berlin  blockade  and  the  Commu- 
nist seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  took  place  In 
1948.  the  Pentagon  complained  that  It  was 
far  under  strength  and  that  relying  on  volun- 
teers had  failed.  Congress  was  told  that  the 
draft  was  needed  to  get  manpower  and  show 
U.S.  determination  to  check  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  clumsily  titled  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  was  passed. 
After  that,  proposals  for  returning  to  a  vol- 
unteer army  were  not  heard  for  years. 

The  military  arguments  against  the  volun- 
teer army  nowadays  derive  from  new  Judg- 
ments about  the  size  of  the  forces  needed, 
the  cost,  and  the  necessity  of  flexibility.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  but  a  draft  could  have  sup- 
plied the  2,800,000  doughboys  of  World  War 
I  or  the  10  million  G.Is  of  World  War  II.  and 
the  Pentagon's  estimate  of  its  current  needs 
rxins  to  similar  magnitudes:  3.454,160  of  the 
present  moment,  and  2,700,000  when  peace 
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returns.  To  ratoe  the  Viet  Nam-Inflated  forces, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  relied  on  the 
draft  to  bring  in  about  one-third  of  new 
troops  and  on  the  scare  pwwer  of  the  draft 
to  Induce  thousands  of  others  to  "volunteer." 
The  draftees  go  to  the  Army,  mostly  to  the 
Infantry;  the  glamorous  Air  Force  never  has 
to  draft  anyone,  and  the  Navy  and  Marines 
only  rarely. 

The  Defense  Department's  study  of  the 
practicability  of  a  volunteer  army,  made  five 
years  ago,  proved  to  the  department's  satis- 
faction that  it  still  would  not  work.  Even 
allowing  for  growth  in  military-age  popula- 
tion, DOD  found  that  It  could  not  expect  to 
get  more  than  2,000,000  men,  at  least  700,000 
short  of  pre- Viet  Nam  needs.  As  for  the  pos- 
sibilities of  increasing  incentives,  the  Pen- 
tagon concluded  that  "pay  alone  Is  a  less  po- 
tent factor  than  might  be  expected"  and  that 
fringe  benefits  have  small  appeal  for  young 
men  not  deeply  conscious  of  the  value  of 
medical  care  or  retirement  pay.  On  the  other 
hand.  Richard  Nixon  to  the  old  American 
idea  that  it  should  be  possible  to  devise  in- 
centives— pay  among  them — that  will  draw 
men  Into  service. 

The  Pentagon's  estimates  of  pay  increases 
sufficient  to  attract  a  volunteer  army  ranged 
startllngly  from  $4  billion- to  tl7  billion  a 
year,  Nixon  says  that  he  has  found  "author- 
itative studies"  suggesting  that  a  volunteer 
force  could  be  set  up  for  95  billion  to  >7  bil- 
lion extra.  The  Pentagon  speculates  that  p>en- 
sions  for  a  volunteer  army  might  be  astro- 
nomical, but  presumably  they  would  at  least 
partly  and  eventually  replace  the  $6  billion 
a  year  (sixth  largest  single  item  in  the  fed- 
eral budget)  that  the  nation  pays  to  ex- 
servicemen  who  feel  that  something  is  their 
due  for  having  been  drafted.  Savings  in  train- 
ing costs  could  run  to  9750  million  a  year, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Defense;  an- 
other economy  would  result  because  the  pro- 
portion of  time  spent  In  training  would  be 
smaller  in  relation  to  a  volunteer's  long  hitch 
than  to  a  draftee's  quick  in-and-out.  More 
baeically,  the  extra  cost  of  a  volunteer  army 
would  be  more  apparent  than  real,  because 
paying  servicemen  wages  lower  than  they 
could  get  in  a  free  market  Is.  in  effect,  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  Department  of  Defense.  "We  shift 
the  cost  of  military  service  from  the  well-to- 
do  taxpayer,  who  benefits  by  lower  taxes,  to 
the  Impecunious  young  draftee,"  explains 
H>:ononiist  John  Kenneth  Galbraltb. 

A  number  of  mUltaxy  thinkers  contend  that 
establishing  a  volunteer  armed  force  limits 
the  flexibility  of  response  to  threats.  When 
Khrushchev  got  tough  with  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1961,  for  example,  the  President  eas- 
ily Increased  U.S.  might  by  authorizing  Se- 
lective Service  to  have  each  of  Ita  4.000  draft 
boards  pull  In  more  men.  Presumably  war 
on  a  big  scale  could  rapidly  outrun  the  ca- 
pacities of  a  volunteer  army,  possibly  requir- 
ing every  able-bodied  man.  Reserves  therefore 
would  have  to  be  maintained— with  Incen- 
tives for  reservists  instead  of  the  threat  of 
the  draft.  Even  the  draft  Itself  probably 
should  be  kept  on  stand-by.  perhaps  for  use 
with  the  p>ermlssion  of  Congress  or  In  case 
of  declared  war. 

Another  reason  that  military  men  would 
hate  to  see  the  draft  go  Is  that  they  think  it 
provides  them  with  manpower  of  greater 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  As  Colonel  Hays 
noted,  volunteers,  unpressured  by  the  draft, 
tended  to  be  "marginal"  when  the  Army  last 
tried  them.  But  he  vras  sp>eaklng  of  men  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  pinched  and  deprived 
Depression  years.  With  the  right  induce- 
ments, a  modem  technological  army  should 
be  able  to  attract  technology-minded  volun- 
teers, educated  and  educable  enough  to  cope 
with  missile  giildance.  Intelligence  analysis, 
computer  programming,  medical  care  and 
other  demanding  Jobs.  Given  five  or  ten  years 
in  service,  volunteers  should  be  trainable  to 
considerable  skills,  to  Judge  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Canada  and  Britain,  the  only  major 
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nations  that  have  volunteer  forces.  Though 
these  armies  are  small,  not  having  the  great 
global  responsibilities  of  the  American  forces, 
they  provide  enviable  examples  of  high  effec- 
tiveness, low  turnover  and  contended  offi- 
cers. Lieut.  General  A.  M.  Sharp,  Vice  Chief 
of  the  Defense  Staff  of  Canada,  contends 
that  freewill  soldiers  are  "unquestionably 
going  to  be  better  motivated  than  men  who 
are  Just  serving  time." 

PHANTOM    FEAKS 

Civilian  reservations  about  volunteer 
armed  forces  also  focus  on  some  fears  that 
tend  to  dissolve  upon  examination.  Some 
critics  have  raised  the  specter  of  well-paid 
careerists  becoming  either  mercenaries  or  a 
"state  within  a  state."  Nixon,  for  one,  dis- 
misses the  mercenary  argument  as  nonsense. 
The  U.S.  already  pays  soldiers  a  salary.  Why 
should  a  rise  in  pay — which  for  an  enlisted 
man  might  go  from  the  present  •2,900  a  year 
to  as  much  as  $7,300 — turn  Americans  into 
mercenaries?  Said  Nixon:  "We're  talking 
about  the  same  kind  of  citizen  armed  force 
America  has  had  ever  since  It  began,  ex- 
cepting only  In  the  period  when  we  have 
relied  on  the  draft."  The  Pentagon  Itself  re- 
jects the  Wehrmacht-type  army,  in  which 
men  spend  all  their  professional  lives  in 
service. 

Nixon  has  also  addressed  himself  to  the 
poeslbllity  that  a  careerist  army  might  hg- 
come  a  seedbed  for  future  military  coups. 
That  danger  is  probably  inherent  in  any  mil- 
itary force,  but,  as  the  F>resldent-elect  points 
out,  a  coup  would  necessarily  come  from 
"the  top  officer  ranks,  not  from  the  enlisted 
ranks,  and  we  already  have  a  career-officer 
corps.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  replacing  draftees 
with  volunteers  would  make  officers  more  In- 
fluential." Nixon  might  have  added  that  con- 
script ai'mles  have  seldom  proved  any  barrier 
to  military  coups.  Greece's  army  Is  made  up 
of  conscripts,  but  in  last  year's  revolution 
they  remained  loyal  to  their  officers,  not  to 
their  King. 

Might  not  the  volunteer  army  become  dis- 
prop>ortlonately  black,  perhaps  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal Negro  Foreign  Legion?  Labor  Leader 
Ous  Tyler  is  one  who  holds  that  view;  he 
says  that  a  volunteer  army  would  be  "low- 
Income  and,  ultimately,  overwhelmingly  Ne- 
gro. These  victims  of  our  social  order  'prefer' 
the  uniform  because  of  socio-economic  com- 
pulsions— for  the  three  square  meals  a  day, 
for  the  relative  egalitarlanlsm  of   the  bar- 


racks or  the  foxhole,  for  the  chance  to  be 
promoted."  Conceivably,  Negroes  could  flock 
to  the  volunteer  forces  for  both  a  respectable 
reason,  upward  mobility,  and  a  deplorable 
one,  to  form  a  domestic  revolutionary  force. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  rather  than  theory, 
powerful  factors  would  work  In  a  volunteer 
army  toward  keeping  the  proportion  of  blacks 
about  where  It  Is  In  the  draft  army — 11%, 
or  roughly  the  same  as  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Pay  rises  would  attract  whites  as  much  as 
blacks.  Just  as  both  are  drawn  into  police 
forces  for  similar  compensation.  The  educa- 
tional magnets,  which  tend  to  rule  out  many 
Negroes  as  too  poorly  schooled  and  leave 
many  whites  in  college  through  deferments, 
would  continue  to  exert  their  effect.  Black 
Power  militancy  would  work  against  Negroes' 
Joining  the  Army.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  a  Ma- 
rine volunteer  13  years  ago  and  now  one  of 
two  black  councllmen  In  Berkeley,  opposes 
the  whole  Idea  of  enlistment  as  a  "way  for 
the  black  people  to  get  up  and  out  of  the 
ghetto  existence.  If  a  black  man  has  to  be- 
come a  paid  killer  In  order  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  his  family  economically,  there 
must  be  something  very  sick  about  this  so- 
ciety." But  even  If  all  qualified  Negroes  were 
enrolled,  the  black  proportion  of  the  volun- 
teer army  could  not  top  25%.  Nixon  holds 
that  fear  of  a  black  army  is  fantasy:  "It  sup- 
poses that  raising  military  pay  would  In  some 
way  slow  up  or  stop  the  flow  of  white  volun- 
teers, even  as  It  stepped  up  the  flow  of  black 
volunteers.  Most  of  our  volunteers  now  are 
white.  Better  pay  and  better  conditions  would 
obviously  make  military  service  more  at- 
tractive to  black  and  white  alike." 

One  consideration  about  the  volunteer 
army  is  that  It  could  eventually  become  the 
only  orderly  way  to  raise  armed  forces.  The 
draft,  though  it  wUl  prevail  by  law  at  least 
through  1971,  Is  under  growing  attack.  In 
the  mid  "SOs,  most  military-age  men  even- 
tually got  drafted,  and  the  inequities  of 
exempting  the  remainder  were  not  flagrant. 
Now,  despite  Viet  Nam,  military  draft  needs 
are  dropping,  partly  because  In  1966  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  started 
a  "project  100,000,"  which  slightly  lowered'' 
mental  and  physical  standards  and  drew 
70,000  unanticipated  volunteers  into  the 
force.  Meanwhile,  the  pool  of  men  in  the 
draftable  years  is  rising,  increasingly  re- 
plenished by  the  baby  boom  of  the  late  "408. 
Armed  forces  manpower  needs  have  run  at 
300,000  a  year  lately,  but  they  will  probably 


drop  to  240,000  this  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  men  aged  19  to  25  has  Jumped 
from  8,000,000  In  1958  to  11.5  million  now — 
and  will  top  13  million  by  1974.  The  unfair- 
ness Inherent  In  the  task  of  arbitrarily  de- 
termining the  few  who  shall  serve  and  the 
many  who  shall  be  exempt  will  probably 
overshadow  by  far  the  controversies  over  col- 
lege deferments  and  the  morality  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  In  the  American  conscience,  the 
draft-card  burners  planted  a  point:  that 
conscription  should  be  re-examined  and  not 
necessarily  perpetuated.  The  blending  of  war 
protest  with  draft  protest,  plus  the  ever  more 
apparent  Inequities  of  Selective  Service,  led 
Richard  Nixon  to  move  his  proposal  for  a 
volunteer  army  to  near  the  top  of  his 
priorities. 

HEALING  TENSIONS 

The  position  from  which  to  start  working 
for  a  volunteer  army  Is  that,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  nation  already  has  one — In  the 
sense  that  two-thirds  of  Its  present  troops 
are  enlistees.  Neither  Nixon  nor  anyone  else 
visualizes  a  rapid  changeover.  The  draft  will 
doubtless  endure  until  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
ends,  but  it  could  then  be  phased  out  grad- 
ually. After  that,  the  draft  structure  can 
be  kept  in  stand-by  readiness,  thinks  Nix- 
on, ■without  leaving  20  million  young  Amer- 
icans who  win  come  of  age  during  the  next 
decade  In  constant  uncertainty  and  appre- 
hension." 

If  Nixon  and  his  executive  staff  can  move 
ahead  with  legislation  and  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  prod  and  cajole  his  generals 
and  admirals,  the  new  Administration  will 
go  far  toward  Its  aim.  A  volunteer  army 
might  help  ease  racial  tension,  perhaps  by 
ending  the  imbalance  that  has  blacks  serv- 
ing in  the  front  lines  at  almost  three  times 
their  proportion  in  the  population  and  cer- 
tainly by  removing  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
draft  that  puts  them  there.  The  move  would 
also  eliminate  the  need  to  force  men  to  go 
to  war  against  their  consciences,  and  end 
such  other  distortions  as  paying  soldiers  far 
less  than  they  would  get  If  they  were  civil- 
ians, or  forcing  other  young  men  Into  early 
marriages  and  profitless  studies  to  avoid  the 
draft.  Incentives,  substituted  for  compul- 
sion, could  cut  waste  and  motivate  pride. 
Not  least,  a  volunteer  army  would  work  sub- 
stantially toward  restoring  the  national 
unity  so  sundered  by  t!je  present  Inequalities 
of  the  draft. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  ofifered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  grant  us  the  mind  and 
will  to  worship  Thee  not  only  in  the  sanc- 
tuary on  one  day  but  in  our  daily  duties 
every  day.  So  wilt  Thou  direct  us,  O  Lord, 
in  all  our  labors  and  further  us  in  all  our 
endeavors,  that  what  we  do  this  day  may 
begin,  continue,  and  end  in  Thee,  to  the 
advancement  of  Thy  kingdom.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  January  13, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10, 1969) 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  SIZE  OF  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislatives  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  13)   as  follows: 
S.  Res.  13 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows: 

In  paragraph  (a)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences) 
of  subsection  1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the 
word  "sixteen"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen". 

In  paragraph  (b)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the 
word  "fifteen"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirteen". 

In  paragraph  (c)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "twenty-six" 


and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four." 

In  paragraph  (e)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XXV.  strike  out  the  word 
"fourteen"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen". 

In  paragraph  (f)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "eighteen ' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "nineteen". 

In  paragraph  (g)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word 
"eight"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

In  paragraph  (I)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations)  of  subsection 
1  of  rule  XXV.  strike  out  the  word  "nine- 
teen" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen". 

In  paragraph  (1)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "sixteen"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "seventeen". 

In  paragraph  (m)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  of 
subsection  1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the 
word  "sixteen"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereol 
"seventeen". 
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In  paragraph  (o)  (UeallnK  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  WcnKb)  oi  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  Btrllce  out  ^he  word  "sixteen"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  theroX  "fifteen". 

The  PRESIDENT!  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterjday,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the! consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
time?  i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Each 
side  has  1  hour,  beginning  with  the  first 
Senator  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSPIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  no  more  than  5  minutes  out  of  my 
time  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
at>sence  of  a  quoruii. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rail. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understood  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  say  thftt  he  yielded  5  min- 
utes for  a  quorum  jcall.  The  call  of  the 
roll  has  not  been  completed,  but  it  has 
proceeded  for  5  minutes.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor desire  to  yield  further  time,  or  does 
he  desire  that  the  i  )rder  for  the  quonun 
call  be  rescinded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  minarity  wliip  is  not 
prepared  to  start  discussion.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  continue  the  quorum 
call,  with  the  time  to  be  taken  equally 
from  each  side. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  tire  ready. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We^t  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanin^ous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  s  )  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Sena;or  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Hawiaii  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  now  pending  be  amended 
as  follows : 

That  the  third  paragraph,  reading  "In 

j)aragraph  (c>    i dealing  with  the  Com- 

"jmittee  on  Appropriations)  of  subsection 

1    of    rule   XXV,    strike    out    the   word 

•twenty-six'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

'twenty-four,'  "  be  i  tricken. 

That  the  seventh  paragraph,  which 
reads,  "In  paragraph  (i)  (dealing  with 
the  Committee  on  :?oreim  Relations)  of 
subsection  1  of  rule  XX\r^^tqke  out  the 
word  'nineteen'  anq  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
fifteen,'  "  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDENTT  pro  tempore.  Did 
the  Senator  send  tjie  amendment  to  the 
desk?  I 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Resident,  I  have  not. 
It  is  a  verbal  amendment. 

The  PRESLDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  i  imendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  pONO  proposes  to  de- 
lete sections  of  tie  resolution  dealing 
with  paragraph  (o*  applying  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  paragraph 
(i)  dealing  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Is  there  a  sufQcient  sec- 
ond? There  is  a  suCQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
object  to  the  resolution  r^uclng  the  total 
m«nbershlp  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  from  19  to  15  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  from  26  to  24. 

The  history  of  the  committees'  mem- 
berships indicate  a  need  to  retain  the 
present  numbers.  In  1953  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  membership  au- 
thorization was  increased  from  13  to  15; 
in  1959  it  was  again  raised  from  15  to 
17;  and  in  1965  it  was  raised  to  19  where 
it  has  remained.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  was  authorized  27  members 
in  1959;  in  1967  it  was  reduced  to  26 
members  where  it  has  remained. 

It  is  well  accepted  that  these  increases 
were  voted  to  give  the  junior  Democrat 
members  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
for  membership  on  these  very  important 
committees. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  re- 
ducing the  size  of  these  committees  is 
that  they  are  presently  unwieldy.  How- 
ever, for  10  years  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  operated  with  over  15  mem- 
bers. During  that  period  the  committee 
membership  was  even  raised  to  19.  If  it  is 
unwieldy  now  with  19  why  was  it  not  un- 
wieldy 10  years  ago  when  the  member- 
ship was  first  Increased  over  15. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bership was  increased  to  27  in  1959  and 
then  in  1967  it  was  dropped  to  26.  So  for 
over  10  years  it  operated  with  26  or  more 
members.  If  it  is  unwieldy  now  with  26 
members  why  was  it  not  so  10  years  ago 
when  it  was  initially  increased.  The  fccts 
proved  that  this  argument  is  absurd. 
F^irthermore,  the  areas  of  Government 
operation  have  increased  tremendously 
and  we  need  the  counsel  and  expertise  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  on  these 
committees. 

This  proposed  reduction  coming  on 
the  heels  of  substantial  Republican  gains 
in  the  Senate  is  wholly  partisan  in  na- 
ture. It  will  seriously  hurt  not  only  the 
new  Republican  Senators,  but  the  new 
Democrat  Senators  as  well.  In  fact,  it  will 
adversely  affect  every  Senator  who  does 
not  hold  a  position  of  leadership  or 
seniority. 

These  are  those  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican Senators  who  can  be  referred  to 
as  the  "forgotten  middle  classes."  These 
Senators  number  approximatly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  Republican  Senators, 
and,  I  believe,  a  greater  number  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  It  is  of  greater  detri- 
ment to  Republican  jimior  Senators 
than  to  Democratic  Senators  as  the  Re- 
publican assignment  to  committees  is 
based  primarily  on  seniority. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  by  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  members  on  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees, we  will  reduce  the  number  of  im- 
portant committee  assignments  available. 
This  wUl  force  senior  Senators  to  take 
seats  on  other  choice  committees  leav- 
ing only  lesser  committees  for  jimior 
Senators. 

Many  of  our  new  Senators  have  had 
years  of  experience  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Governors 
and  legislators  on  the  State  level.  All  I 
am  sure  have  had  important  roles  in 
community,  national  and  even  interna- 
tional affairs.  These  men  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  expertise 
on  choice  committees.  To  deny  them  tiiis 
opportunity  is  a  disservice  to  all  of  us,  to 
their  States  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
freshman  Senators  can  be  given  greater 
opportunities  for  service  only  if  the  pres- 
ent membership  authorizations  for  the 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  are  retained.  To  reduce  the 
numbers  would  injure  the  Senate  down 
to  its  most  junior  Member. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  rules 
of  politics  and  the  rules  of  government 
ought  to  be  as  infused  with  a  spirit  of 
fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship  as  the 
rules  of  the  playing  field.  But  in  this  in- 
stance what  we  are  confronted  with  is  the 
mthless,  cold,  and  arrogant  display  of 
majority  power  without  regard  to  fair 
dealing — one  of  the  their  favorite  terms 
of  recent  years — and  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  a  victory  was  won  by  this 
side  of  the  aisle  by  the  addition  of  some 
10  Senators,  or  a  net  gain  of  six  Sena- 
tors. 

How  does  the  rule  of  fair  play  work 
when  the  results  are  otherwise?  One  can 
look  at  the  83d  Congress  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  84th  Congress,  when  a  pe- 
riod of  majority  rule  set  in  for  the  other 
party,  and  for  the  majority  whip,  later 
the  majority  leader,  a  very  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  about  to  make  his 
farewell  amidst  all  of  our  best  wishes 
this  week.  But  during  the  latter's  reign, 
the  number  of  committee  places  was  in- 
creased by  43.  At  a  moment  of  sadness 
for  our  side  in  January  1959.  just  10 
years  ago.  when  13  Senators  were  lost  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  gained  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  involving  26  committee 
seats,  what  did  the  majority  leader  at 
that  time  do?  He  added  another  14  seats, 
included  in  this  43  computation  inciden- 
tally, to  take  care  of  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  moment  that  the  laurel  wreath  of 
victory  descends  on  a  few  of  our  Sena- 
tors, what  happens  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle?  Meeting  in  secret,  they  decide 
to  deprive  us  of  the  fruits  of  victory  and 
to  withdraw  It  by  cutting  away  some 
seven  places,  and  later,  with  the  guilty 
sense  of  the  fllcher,  provide  a  couple  of 
places  on  what  might  be  called  not  the 
most  important  committees. 

We  are  told  about  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  quorum,  the  difficulty  of  get- 
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ting  one  more  Senator.  In  my  Judgment 
any  committee  which  cannot  find  one 
extra  Senator  around  perhaps  does  not 
deserve  to  be  meeting  at  tliat  time. 

I  submit  that  what  is  happening  to  us 
here  is  not  fair.  I  am  sure  many  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  it.  I  am  sure  that 
among  influential  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  there  was  opposition 
within  their  secret  conclave,  and  I  am 
sure  they  regret  that  certain  people  felt 
it  desirable  to  suddenly  withdraw  mem- 
bership on  a  committee  at  a  time  when 
the  membership  was  about  to  be  moved 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle.  What  happens? 
The  domino  theory  works  with  respect 
to  those  who  might  be  otherwise  ad- 
vanced to  the  accepted  committees,  re- 
garded with  some  interest  by  a  great 
many  Senators.  But  at  this  moment,  the 
opportunity  to  move  into  those  commit- 
tees is  denied  new  Senators,  Senators  in 
the  entering  class  of  this  side,  or  Sena- 
tors who  entered  the  Senate  2  or  4  years 
ago  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  be  ad- 
vanced, or  whatever  the  designation  may 
be,  to  the  committees  which  they  really 
desire. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
we  know  that  the  other  side  has  the  votes. 
We  know  that  the  votes  cast  on  the  other 
side  may  be  greater  in  number  than  the 
votes  cast  in  their  secret  meetings.  We 
know,  too,  that  when  you  do  this  to  us. 
the  time  will  come  when  we  will  hope 
to  be  a  majority,  and  when  we  do.  you 
are  inviting  a  form  of  compensatory 
retaliation  and  you  are  asking  for  com- 
pensatory reprisal.  So  if  you  insist  on 
doing  this  unfair  thing — and  I  again 
condemn  it  as  imf  air  in  the  extreme,  and 
it  is  political  motivation  and  imworthy  of 
this  great  body — then  the  time  will  come 
when  those  who  did  it  will  be  the  first  to 
regret  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  allow 
me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
distinguished  minority  whip.  I  have 
noted  the  threats  Implied  and  stated  in 
the  words  which  he  has  ^X)ken.  He  has 
been  quite  free  with  some  of  his  charges 
and  some  of  his  labeling.  He  refers  to 
this  side  of  the  aisle  as  being  arrogant. 
He  implies  that  chicanery  has  been 
used  to  achieve  the  57-to-43  ratio  on 
these  committees,  which  is  actually  what 
we  have  agreed  to  on  this  side. 

I  would  point  out  that,  speaking  of 
compensatory  retaliation — and  I  use  the 
Senator's  exact  words — I  think  he  should 
be  a  little  careful  in  what  he  says,  be- 
cause if  we  are  treated  in  this  way,  and 
we  happen  to  be  in  the  position  in  which 
his  side  of  the  aisle  finds  itself  now,  we 
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would  feel  that  we  were  being  treated  in 
the  only  way  possible. 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  on  television  last 
Sunday.  He  made  a  very  eloquent  and 
worthwhile  telecast.  During  the  course 
of  that  telecast  he  was  asked  a  question, 
I  believe  by  Mr.  Rowland  Evans.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  question — and  I  believe  I 
have  the  Senator's  exact  words — the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  that  he 
"understood  the  Democratic  Steering 
Committee  would  bypass  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  take  the  matter  directly  to 
the  floor." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  yield  right 
there 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  jield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  Members  on 
the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle  that  that 
was  his  precise  fear.  This  program  was 
taped  several  days  before  the  meeting 
and  I  expressed  the  fears  which  were 
arising  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle 
and  expressed  them  accurately. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  a  prerecorded 
telecast. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  was  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  so  stated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  would  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
am  now  beginning  my  ninth  year  as  ma- 
jority leader,  my  ninth  year  as  chair- 
man of  the  steering  committee  which 
sets  the  ratios  and  selects  Members  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  my  ninth  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  conference, 
and  at  no  time — I  repeat,  at  no  time — 
has  the  Democratic  conference  been  by- 
passed. At  no  time  has  an  end  run  been 
attempted.  At  all  times  the  cards  have 
been  laid  on  the  table.  While  some  of 
our  Members  may  not  be  too  happy 
about  the  assignments  they  received, 
most  of  them  are  satisfied;  but  to  those 
who  are  not  satisfied.  I  want  to  offer  my 
apologies  because  it  was  just  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
isted, to  comply  with  all  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  all  the  Members. 

I  would  point  out.  also,  that  it  was  the 
majority  leader  on  the  steering  commit- 
tee who  made  the  motion  to  keep  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  at  the  levels 
they  were  during  the  past  Congress.  My 
motion  was  defeated.  Therefore,  I  am 
now  in  favor  of  the  decision  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  because  I  believe  that  by 
their  decisive  action  on  this  proposal 
they  have  made  their  voice  heard  and 
their  decision  known, 

I  make  these  remarks  only  to  keep  the 
record  straight  and  to  refute  any  and 
all  allegations,  implied  or  stated,  that 
there  were  any  shenanigans  connected 
with  the  proposals  which  were  arrived 
at  by  the  steering  committee  and  agreed 
to,  I  believe,  unanimously  by  the  Demo- 
cratic conference. 

The  record  will  have  to  speak  for  it- 
self. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows  that  I  am  not  pre- 
varicating. I  have  only  stated  the  facts 
as  they  are. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  concerned,  I  did  offer — 
I  repeat — in  the  steering  committee  mo- 
tions to  keep  the  Appropriations  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  at  the 
levels  at  which  they  existed  during  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
concur  in  what  the  majority  leader  said 
about  the  attitude  he  took  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  these 
committees.  In  the  course  of  their  first 
caucus  or  conference  last  week,  both  he 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  stepped 
out  and  came  to  my  office  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Senator  Williams  and  myself, 
and  there  he  reaffirmed  what  he  had  to 
say. 

Notwithstanding  that,  however.  I  do 
believe  that  the  resolution  should  be  re- 
jected. I  think  that  experience  furnishes 
the  reason  for  it.  I  go  back  to  my  experi- 
ence in  1945  and  1946  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  consisted  of  six  House  Members 
and  six  Senators.  We  labored  earnestly 
for  a  long  time.  It  became  known  as  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  committee. 

We  tried,  among  other  things,  to 
streamline  the  Congress.  The  measure 
contained  a  lot  of  other  provisions,  but 
we  reduced  the  number  of  committees 
in  the  House  from  47  to  19,  and  reduced 
the  number  of  Senate  committees  from 
33  to  15. 

It  was  not  exactly  anticipated  as  to 
what  was  going  to  take  place  and  per- 
haps we  were  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  an  expanding  Government. 

The  net  result  was,  after  a  time,  the 
committees  began  to  proliferate  in  the 
form  of  subcommittees. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  we  began 
to  set  up  special  committees. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  we  began 
to  set  up  select  committees. 

At  my  last  count,  there  are  103  stand- 
ing, select,  special,  joint,  and  subcom- 
mittees in  the  Senate. 

Now.  frankly,  that  Is  a  testimony  to 
governmental  growth.  It  is  also  a  testi- 
mony to  governmental  business.  I  do  not 
know  quite  what  the  answer  is.  but  I  do 
know  this:  it  does  put  an  extraordinary 
burden  on  some  Members  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  a  very  considerable  spread 
now.  as  a  person  is  called  upon  to  serve 
on  one  or  the  other  of  these  committees. 

On  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
we  have  any  number  of  subcommittees. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  I  presently  serve 
on  six.  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  I 
ought  to  say  I  try  to  serve  on  six.  Frank- 
ly, it  is  difficult,  when  one  carries  the 
burdens  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
part,  as  well  as  ihose  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 
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Now,  by  thl«  proposal,  the  Fordgrn  Re- 
latlona  Committee  la  reduced  by  four 
spots.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for 

the 

Mr.  FDIiBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  shall  be  glad  to 
state  the  reason. 

Mr  DTRKSES.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement  first.  There  are  today  10 
consultative  subcommittees  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee— European 
Affairs,  Disarmament.  African  Affairs, 
American  Republics  Affairs,  Economic 
and  Social  Policy  Affairs,  State  Depart- 
ment Organizations  and  Public  Affairs, 
Par  Eastern  Affairs.  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs.  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affair^  and  Canadian  Af- 
fairs. I  Just  pick  ouf  one  Member  of  our 
side  who  I  know  is  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  serves  on  the 
Appropriations  Cominittee.  I  noted  from 
this  little  docimienit  that  we  obtained 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  he  serves  on  four  of  these  consulta- 
tive subcommittees. 

I  compfehend.  knowing  something 
about  the' Ijusines^  of  appropriations, 
having  served  on  thjat  committee  myself 
for  a  long  time,  thajt  he  probably  serves 
on  at  least  several  ^f  the  subconmilttees 
there.  Well,  one  can! come  to  any  conclu- 
sion he  likes,  but  I  4till  insist  that  it  is  a 
testimony  to  Government  growth  and 
activity,  and  obviously  there  have  to  be 
spots  on  the  main  coknmittee. 

So  I  did  not  appijove  of  the  reduction 
that  is  before  us  toflay;  namely,  one  on 
Aeronautical  and  SOace  Sciences;  two  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry ;  two  on  Appro- 
priations; one  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
one  on  Commerce ;  0ne  on  the  District  of 
Columbia:  four  on  foreign  Relations;  an 
increase  of  one  on  lihe  Judiciary;  an  in- 
crease of  one  on  Lf^r  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  a  reduction  of  one  on  Public 
Works.  I 

I  can  imderstand  two  of  these,  because, 
under  the  ruling,  thpse  two  were  to  lose  a 
member  automaticklly  on  the  first  of 
January.  So.  in  reality,  what  was  done 
here  was  simply  to  make  those  two  spots 
permanent.  But  now  we  are  confronted, 
of  course,  with  the  necessity  of  finding 
and  putting  in  proper  places  our  new 
Members.  And  if  thare  were  no  other  rea- 
son for  resisting  tihe  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  that  in  iljself  would  be  enough, 
Mr.  President. 

I  presume  the  cliairman  of  the  For 


eign  Relations  Cor 
on  these  10  subcor 


Ittee  will  comment 
ittees.  I  can  under 


stand  how  they  arel  set  up  smd  why  they 
are  set  up — in  the  hope,  of  course,  that 
they  will  specialize  in  these  particular 
fields.  But  will  someone  tell  me  how  one 
Member  can  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  do]  full  duty  to  it  and 


then  on  the  Forei 
tee  and  do  full  dut 
tees  of  the  Foreign 
If  that  is  not 
package,  then  I  do 
So.  in  order  to  m 
easier,  I  had  ho 


Relations  Commit- 
to  four  subcommit- 
jlations  Committee? 
all-time-consuming 

lot  know  what  Is. 

i.e  that  spread  a  little 
we  could  preserve 


these  spots,  rather  than  reduce  them. 

Statements  havq  been  made  on  the 
question  of  a  quonim.  Let  us  see.  There 
were  26  members  dn  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  it  1<  presently  reduced  to 
24.  For  a  24  membership,  13  are  needed 


for  a  quorum,  because  action  cannot  ac- 
tually be  taken,  imder  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  imless  a  physical  quorum  Is 
present.  Any  number  can  be  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  a  hearing  and  one  is 
enough.  At  a  time  when  I  was  chadrlng  a 
committee,  I  said  the  conmiittee  would 
meet  at  10  o'clock.  At  10  o'clock  the  gavel 
fell.  It  did  not  make  any  difference 
whether  any  other  members  were  present 
or  not;  the  committee  •  began  to  do 
business. 

What  is  the  difference?  Thirteen  are 
needed  for  a  quorum  on  a  committee  of 
24.  Fourteen  are  needed  for  a  quorum 
on  a  committee  of  26.  The  difference  is 
one.  Well,  if  a  chairman  cannot  get  a 
member  out  of  the  woodwork  somewhere 
in  order  to  make  a  quortun.  then  there  is 
Just  something  wrong  with  the  structure 
and  the  activity  of  that  committee;  and 
I  cast  no  reflection  or  aspersions  upon 
any  chairman  whatever.  He  has  to  an- 
swer that  for  himself.  It  is  his  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  the  reduction  was  that  the 
younger  Members  get  so  disgusted  with 
the  length  of  the  hearings  that  they  do 
not  come.  The  principal  reason  for  bring- 
ing the  membership  to  15  is  to  see  that 
it  will  be  sufficiently  interesting  for 
Members  that  they  will  come.  The  major 
problem  is  getting  a  quorum.  Members 
on  both  the  Finance  Conunittee  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  go  to 
a  tax  hearing  prior  to  going  to  a  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  quonmi  to  vote,  and 
we  have  to  have  a  quonun  to  report  bills 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  I  recognize  that; 
but  during  these  hearings,  particuarly 
when  they  are  exploratory  and  highly 
discursive  and  go  off  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another.  Members  come  and  look 
in.  They  are  there  a  little  while,  and  then 
something  of  greater  importance  presses 
upon  them  and  they  leave  and  go  else- 
where. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  room — and  he  is  on 
the  Finance  Committee — and  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  rooms  are  on  the  same 
floor  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
only  about  10  doors  apart.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  time  when  I  am  not  on 
shoe  leather  or  roller  skates  or  something 
else  commuting  from  one  committee  to 
the  other.  In  fact,  I  did  it  this  morning, 
because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we  had 
two  Cabinet  nominations  before  us.  I 
could  stay  for  the  one;  then  I  had  to  go 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  becairse  it 
was  considering  the  nomination  of  the 
Attorney  General -designate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  was  a 
great  shame,  because  we  missed  the  Sen- 
ator. It  was  not  nearly  as  effective  as 
when  he  was  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
did  miss  me.  It  creates  a  definite  deficit 
In  my  knowledge,  because  I  wanted  to 


hear  the  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — not  that  I  could 
give  material,  but  I  £hlnk  he  could  add 
to  the  sum  total  of  himian  knowledge 
and  erudition. 

When  It  comes  to  quorums,  the  differ- 
ence between  26  and  24  Is  one,  so  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  real  validity  to 
that  argument. 

I  think  these  spots  ought  to  be  pre- 
served. Probably  we  made  the  mlstrke, 
back  in  1945  and  1946,  of  cutting  these 
committees  back  so  far  that  we  set  in 
motion  the  proliferating  force,  and  today 
we  have  committees  and  subcommittees 
running  out  of  our  ears. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  pleasure. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  goes 
back  to  1945  and  1946,  and  says,  "You 
cut  them  down."  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  every  one  of  his  colleagues  who 
voted,  save  one,  in  March  of  1967.  voted 
to  cut  this  committee  to  15.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  voted  for  that.  So  did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Every  Re- 
publican except  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEN)  voted  affirmatively  to 
pass  the  bill,  which  provided  15  Members 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
So  there  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  1946. 
The  Senate,  in  Its  judgment,  in  1967.  said 
It  ought  to  be  15. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  amazing  how  mis- 
taken a  person's  Judgment  can  be.  That 
was  just  the  trouble.  I  think  the  general 
judgment  was  mistaken.  So  this  is  an 
effort  to  repair  that  mistake,  now,  and 
go  back  and  pick  up  the  stitches. 

I  thought  we  ought  to  preserve  these 
committee  spots  in  order  to  make  way 
for  those  who.  by  the  grace  of  the  elec- 
torate or  this  country,  have  come  Into 
the  Republican  bosom.  Obviously,  out  of 
affection  and  esteem  and  a  regard  for 
our  obligations  to  them,  this  is  what  we 
want  to  do. 

Speaking  now  in  a  rather  personal 
political  vein,  there  have  been  times, 
Mr.  President,  when  a  very  close  elec- 
tion was  underway  in  a  given  State,  and 
very  often  our  candidate  was  imder  at- 
tack by  having  the  opposition  raise  the 
cry  that  he  could  not  get  on  any  good 
committees.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
telegrams  I  have  sent  out,  over  the  years 
that  I  have  been  minority  leader,  to  as- 
sure the  people,  even  in  Texas,  when 
John  Tower  was  a  candidate  for  office, 
that  when  he  got  here,  there  would  be 
a  good  spot — in  fact,  there  would  be 
two  good  spots — for  him. 

I  had  somehow  or  other  to  keep  faith 
and  undertake  and  do  the  job  of  putting 
him  on  good  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  amazing  how  this 
time  runs,  is  it  not?  Who  says  talk  is 
cheap?  I  yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

It  is  amazingly  difficult,  Mr.  President, 
trying  to  find  spots.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator.  I  went  down  to  the  airport,  as 
I  recall,  and  got  Senator  Tower,  hauled 
him  up  ^o  my  office,  and  asked  him  about 
his  committees.  When  he  told  me  he 
wanted  to  go  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare.  I  said.  "Blessed  be 
the  name  of  Texas  and  you,  because  I 
am  on  the  Labor  Committee." 
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When  my  party  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  me  about  cMnmittee  assign- 
ments, I  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
Once  I  landed  on  Interior.  I  do  not  know 
what  In  the  world  I  should  do  on  Interior, 
but  that  is  where  I  landed,  because  that 
was  the  only  spot.  Then  later  I  landed 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  like 
the  "lonesome  end";  I  go  from  one  place 
to  another. 

But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  I  could 
give  him  that  committee,  and  seemingly 
there  were  not  too  many  takers  for  It. 
But  the  minute  you  started  for  another 
committee,   you   were   up   against   this 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  seniority  rule — and  It 
has  not  been  violated  nor  breached  yet. 
Incidentally,  to  all  those  smart  people 
who   write    books   about   Congress    and 
about  this  awful  seniority  rule,  we  wres- 
tled with  it  for  2  solid  years,  and  we 
could  find  no  substitute  for  it  that  would 
_  work.  It  Is  the  one  thing  that  works. 
Wliat  some  of  these  smart  people  have  in 
mind  Is  to  throw  it  open  for  the  birds. 
Well,  then  you  throw  It  open  to  a  cam- 
paign, and  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  start  campaigning,  and  cam- 
paigning for  the  chairmanship,  and  it 
will  just  depend,  then,  on  how  assiduous 
and  diligent  some  Senator  may  be  as  to 
whether  he  comes  from  the  bottom  right 
up  to  the  chairmanship,  nothwithstand- 
Ing  the  years  of  service  that  the  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  Member  may  have 
Invested  in  the  work  of  that  committee. 
So  I  see  nothing  for  it  except  to  pre- 
serve these  spots.  And  who  knows,  as 
we  walk  down  the  path  under  what  will 
be  a  great  and  successful  administration, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Richard  Mil- 
hous  Nixon,  but  that  we  may  need  more 
spots  for  committee  members,  and  who 
knows,  we  may  have  to  undo  this  reso- 
lution and  add  members. 

So,  for  the  moment  at  least,  I  do  not 
want  to  backtrack.  I  would  rather  see 
this  resolution  rejected,  and  that  we 
stand  on  the  nimierlcal  committee  struc- 
ture as  it  is  today. 

So  that,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment is  the  story. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides.  I  know  that  all  Sen- 
ators, both  new  and  old,  come  to  them 
and  put  them  on  a  very  hot  spot.  I  can 
sympathize  with  them. 

But  I  wish  to  review  a  little  bit.  Be- 
cause I  suggested  this,  I  want  to  fulfill 
my  responsibility  as  far  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  concerned.  I 
suggested  in  the  committee  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  desirability  of  having  a  com- 
mittee of  15.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  committee  who  affirmatively  opposed 
the  suggestion.  They  were  not  all  there, 
but  there  were,  I  think,  about  13  or  14 
there,  and  we  discussed  it.  There  was  no 
one  who  affirmatively  opposed  a  reduc- 
tion. One  Member  said  he  thought  17 
would  be  better  than  15,  and  the  rest,  I 
believe,  who  were  there  agreed  to  the 
proposed  reduction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    Is 
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aware  that  I  did  oppose  it  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  steering  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yee. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
know,  the  Senator  Is  quite  right  about 
what  he  says  about  the  steering  commit- 
tee. I  am  talking  about  the  first  meeting 
we  had  this  year  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  there  was  one  Sena- 
tor who  said,  "I  think  17  would  be  bet- 
ter than  15."  No  one  said,  "I  don't  think 
there  should  be  any  reductlcwi." 

When  I  came  on  the  committee  in  1949, 
as  a  result  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  the  membership  was  13,  having  been 
reduced  from  23.  It  stayed  at  13  until 
1953.  when  it  was  changed  to  15,  which  is 
the  size  this  resolution  provides  for.  Then 
in  1959, 1  believe  it  was.  it  was  increased 
to  17,  and  in  1965  to  19.  Those  Increases 
did  not  residt  from  a  study  by  any  com- 
mittee; they  were  simply  by  a  resolution 
which  increased  the  number;  and  I  do 
not  think  at  this  late  date  it  wUl  help  to 
go  into  why  the  number  was  increased. 
Maybe  it  is  only  coincidental  that  that 
increase  to  17  immediately  preceded  the 
presidential  election  in  1960. 

But  in  any  case,  as  I  pointed  out  just 
a  moment  ago.  the  bill  in  1967,  known  as 
S.  355,  brought  in,  as  Senators  will  re- 
call, by  Senator  Monroney  from  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress,  which  spent,  I  think,  2 
years  studying  the  matter,  was  debated 
at  length.  It  was  introduced  January  16, 
1967,  and  was  debated  at  great  length, 
practically  item  by  item ;  and  it  provided 
on  page  23.  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  would  have  15 
Senators. 

T^ere  was  no  objection  to  it.  No  fight 
was  made  on  it.  As  I  pointed  out.  of  the 
Republicans  29,  I  believe,  or  97  percent, 
voted  "yea."  Only  one  voted  "nay."  All 
of  those  not  voting,  of  whom  there  were 
six.  indicated.  I  believe,  that  they  were 
favorable  to  it  and  that  that  is  how  they 
would  vote. 

So  the  Record  shows  there  was  only 
one  adverse  vote.  That  particular  one. 
Senator  Aiken,  Is  the  ranking  Republi- 
can today,  and  he  has  said  he  now  favors 
the  reduction.  So  he  did  not  vote  against 
it  because  of  his  position  on  foreign  re- 
lations; he  voted  for  some  other  reason. 
But  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvarua  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  both  voted  for 
that  bill,  which  provided  15  members  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
That  bill  was  the  result  of  long  study  by 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Congress;  so  I  submit  that  the  proposed 
reduction  has  a  very  legitimate  back- 
ground. 

As  to  the  merits  themselves,  I  have 
been  chairman,  now,  since  1959,  and  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  criticism  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  2  years,  from  the 
members  of  the  committee  themselves. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  Quorum. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark - 
MAN)  the  other  day— he  is  not  here  to- 
day— testified  or  said  before  the  steering 
OMnmittee  that  when  I  was  absent  last 
summer,  in  behalf  of  an  election  in  my 


State,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  obtain  a  qix>rum.  He  had  almost  the 
same  difficulty  I  have  had.  for  various 
reasons,  but  among  others  the  size  of  the 
committee.  The  size  of  the  committee 
makes  It  very  difficult  for  the  junior 
m«nbers  to  have  time  to  be  heard.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy) the  other  day  intimated  as  much 
in  his  conversation.  He  was  a  junior 
member  of  the  committee  since  1965,  and 
it  was  very  often  impossible  to  reach  him 
in  time  to  allow  him  to  question  wit- 
nesses. 

Quite  often  we  have  been  unable  to 
complete  our  hearings  in  the  usual  morn- 
ing time  allocated  to  us.  That  has  made 
it  difficult  for  Members  on  either  side. 
Unless  we  went  over  imtll  the  afternoon, 
some  Members  never  got  a  chance  to  have 
a  reasonable  question  period.  This  has 
made  it  very  difficult,  not  only  while 
I  have  been  chairman,  but  prior  to  that 
time,  when  Senator  Connally  was  chair- 
man, when  Senator  George  was  chair- 
man, and  when  Senator  Vandenberg  was 
chairman.  However,  when  Senator  Van- 
denberg was  chairman,  there  were  only 
13  members  of  the  committee,  so  he  did 
not  have  much  of  a  problem.  But  later, 
even  under  Senator  Vandenberg.  there 
was  considerable  difficulty  at  times  with 
respect  to  getting  subcommittees  to 
function. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  long 
before  I  became  chairman,  had  by  tradi- 
tion limited  the  work  of  Its  subcom- 
mittees largely  to  consultative  matters. 
Most  of  its  work  is  done  in  full  commit- 
tee proceedings. 

Occasionally  subcommittees  work  on 
substantive  matters.  One  subcommittee, 
on  Latin  America,  was  created  and  given 
a  special  fund,  as  the  Senate  will  remem- 
ber, as  a  result  of  difficulties  that  arose 
when  Mr.  Nixon  visited  Latin  America. 
The  matter  was  of  special  concern,  and 
we  provided  a  special  fund  and  staff. 
That  subcommittee  had  a  little  differ- 
ent experience  from  all  the  others,  which 
did  not  have  special  staffs.  Some  of  them 
rarely  met;  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year. 
They  do  not  function  in  the  way  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions do.  This  is  because  Members  have 
preferred  to  concentrate  on  large  issues 
before  the  full  committee. 

I  had  the  same  experience  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  We  had 
certain  issues,  such  as  in  the  case  of  hous- 
ing. We  simply  assigned  housing  matters 
to  a  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  and  that 
subcommittee  had  full  responsibility. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
we  have  seldom  foimd  any  issues  which 
really  lend  themselves  to  this  practice  in 
a  legislative  way.  Seldom  do  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions report  bills.  They  are  merely  con- 
sultative. That  is  the  way  the  committee 
has  functioned — not  only  under  my 
chairmanship,  but  under  the  previous 
chairmanships. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Fin^BRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  not  the  Senator 

agree  that  compared  with  20  years  ago, 

or  even  10  years  ago,  we  now  have  much 

more  activity  in  foreign  relations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
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Pennsylvania  Is  qixlUi  correct.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  prt)po8al  is  to  enable 
this  committee  to  function  more  effec- 
tively now.  so  that:  we  can  deal  with 
problems  of  foreign  relations.  All  that 
would  result  from  liaving  a  large  com- 
mittee would  be  to  sl^w  down  the  activity 
and  really  restrict  the  committee's  effec- 
tiveness. This  is  the  attitude  of  the  sen- 
ior Republican  memiber  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  Is  not  made  capable 
of  handling  more  business  by  increasing 
the  time  for  meetin|s:  that  only  makes 
the  committee  less  aJEBcient,  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  reducing  its  size. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  argument  would  be 
constructive  of  almost  all  committees. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  That  is  not  at  all 
true,  because  I  thlri  that  any  Senator 
who  served  on  that  committee  would  rec- 
ognize the  clear  distinction  between  the 
character  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprliitlons.  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  committees,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  Com- 
mittee oil  Appropriations  has  always  had 
subcoamvltees  which  hold  hearings  and 
make  reports  to  the  full  committee.  That 
has  not  been  the  practice  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  even  long  be- 
fore I  became  a  meknber.  The  big  com- 
mittees may  fvmction  better  in  that  ef- 
fort, both  in  the  Hoxise  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  think  that  is  tmy  criticism 
at  all  of  the  big  committees. 

When  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  as  I  have  said, 
we  operated  with  subcommittees.  That 
has  not  been  done  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  do  not  say  this  be- 
cause it  has  never  |>een  done:  I  do  not 
think  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
Committee  on  Fordgn  Relations  or  re- 
sponsibility lends  Itself  to  a  breaking 
down  into  subcommittees. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is 
more  of  a  committee  to  influence  the  at- 
titudes and  policies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment than  it  is  to  legislate.  It  is  not  leg- 
islative in  the  sense  of  an  appropriation 
committee,  which  actually  makes  an  allo- 
cation of  money.  It$  functions  are  quite 
different  from  the  iiajor  fimctlons  of  a 
legislative  oommitt^.  For  example,  in 
dealing  with  a  treaty,  how  would  a  treaty 
be  allocated?  We  could  not  possibly  deal 
with  a  treaty  that  ilappened  to  relate  to 
Europe  by  referring  it  to  a  Subcommittee 
on  Europetm  Affairs.  That  just  would 
not  work. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mrj  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  ai^pears  to  me  that  the 
Senator's  argument  is  more  ingenious 
than  persuasive.  Thje  argument  seems  to 
be  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
wants  his  committet  to  be  different  from 
the  other  committees.  I  must  concede 
that  these  are  the  |acts  of  life.  What  is 
really  happening  here  is  an  obeisance  to 
the  prestige  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, who  is  very  lik^y  to  get  his  way.  But 
I  do  not  think  that]  to  have  a  chairman 
get  his  way  is  good  jfor  the  Senate  or  for 
either  side  of  the  ai^le. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
Incorrect.  The  whole  reorganization  bill 
passed  in  1967  relatfd  very  much  to  what 
I  am  talking  about;  it  was  not  merely  re- 
lated to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions. I  was  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  the  Monroney  bill. 
That  bill  was  the  considered  judgment  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
sought  to  make  committees  as  effective  as 
possible.  I  do  not  have  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  special  committee,  but  It  was 
quite  an  Important  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  not  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment something  like  the  argiunent  made 
23  years  ago?  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve the  world  has  changed? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  talking  about 
1967.  The  Senator  himself  voted  for  the 
bill  I  am  talking  about.  I  have  the  record 
before  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understood  that  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about  the  Monroney 
bill  which  resulted  in  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  January 
16.  1967;  it  was  not  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  that  time,  the  commit- 
tee membership  was  not  set  at  15. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  most  certainly 
was — in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  bill,  but  not  as 
adopted? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania voted  for  it.  Insofar  as  that  bill 
was  concerned,  the  House  would  not  have 
any  jurisdiction  to  change  it.  In  other 
words,  the  Monroney  bill,  S.  355,  was  the 
final  voice  and  decision  of  the  Senate, 
Including  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  membership  of 
this  committee  be  15.  That  was  less  than 
2  years  ago.  That  bill  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  March  7.  1967. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  Is 
talking  about  when  he  says  that  my 
prestige  is  involved.  That  is  nonsense. 
The  whole  Senate  voted  for  the  bill. 
There  were  75  yeas  and  nine  nays.  That 
ws«  the  vote  on  the  bill  which  set  the 
membership  of  this  committee  at  15. 
This  was  not  some  exotic,  sudden  Impulse 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman;  it  was  the 
clear  judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
It  was  less  than  2  years  ago  that  we 
voted  on  this — in  1967. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  on  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  serve,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  last  summer  and  fall,  when  im- 
portant issues  came  before  the  committee 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  relations, 
nothing  was  done  because  we  could  not 
obtain  a  quonun.  When  one  goes  through 
such  an  experience,  one  can  imderstand 
why  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
an  effort  to  have  his  committee  func- 
tion on  an  efficient  basis,  desires  a  re- 
duction in  the  topheavy  membership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

That  was  the  time,  of  course,  when 
we  were  exploring  everything  in  Asia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  Is 
asking  what  we  were  exploring  we  were 
Into  a  good  many  things.  We  were  not 
doing  as  much  as  some  other  commit- 
tees which  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 


Investigate  many  things.  I  say  that  with 
no  criticism  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  belief 
in  the  Senate,  growing  in  recent  years, 
that  the  Senate  should  not  simply  lie 
down  and  roll  over  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  Therefore,  as  matters  occur  all 
over  the  world,  along  with  treaties  and 
appointments,  as  the  chairman  has  ably 
pointed  out.  must  be  handled  finally  by 
the  full  committee.  They  cannot  be  put 
into  cubbyholes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  read  all  the  headlines 
and  gained  the  impression  that  we  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  what  wsis  going  on. 
That  was  true  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yielded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  does  not  have  time; 
I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  well  enough  to  know  that 
he  will  yield  me  some  of  his  own  time. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why,  surely. 
Mr.  S"yMINGTON.  My  point  Is  that  if 
any  committee  sits  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  trjring  to  get  its  work 
done,  but  cannot  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  quorum,  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  feel  as  impatient  about  it 

also.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  used  all 
my  time. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  do 

I  have  remaining?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  27  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
to  address  a  remark  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  emphtisize  some  tech- 
niques so  far  as  ccMnmittee  procedure  is 
concerned. 

No.  1,  if  they  start  on  time,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  lose  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Unless  the  committee  is  voting  on  some- 
thing, it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  anybody  is  there  except  the 
chairman.  Let  the  gavel  fall  and  say. 
"The  committee  will  come  to  order." 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  alternating  from  one  side  to  the 
other  is.  in  my  judgment,  a  preferred 
technique.  We  did  that  this  morning.  We 
do  not  do  it  in  some  other  committees. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  do  it  In  mine. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  do  it  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  common 
practice  in  my  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly.  And  so  you 
get  further  down  the  list  In  that  way. 

Finally,  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  committee  will  impose  a 
time  limit  on  every  member  and  adhere 
to  the  limit,  everyone  will  have  a  chance. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  tried  that,  also, 
and  we  tried  it  in  these  hearings — par- 
ticularly the  open  hearings  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  very  difflcult  to  manage  this 
way.  An  astute  witness  who  knows  a 
Senator's  time  is  limited  to  10  minutes 
can  filibuster  on  one  question  for  the  10 
minutes,  and  the  committee  gets  no- 
where. We  have  tried  that  often  and 
have  concluded  that  it  is  hopeless.  You 
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Just  turn  the  hearing  over  to  the  witness. 
It  is  easy  for  an  experienced  witness  to 
completely  monopolize  the  time,  and  you 
never  get  to  a  real  discussion.  Time  limits 
do  not  work  in  an  important  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  chairman  can  im- 
pose a  limit  on  witnesses,  no  end. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
ever  try  to  put  a  witness  on 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Say,  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  In  an  open  hearing 
it  is  impossible.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  some  of  the  unimportant  meetings 
that  deal  with  some  local  matter.  The 
emotions  in  the  open  hearings  become 
quite  high.  We  caimot  stop  a  Secretary 
of  State  or  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
from  talking.  Immediately,  the  press 
says,  "You  are  harassing  the  witness." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  do  not  take  too 
much  time.  Usually,  the  members  of  the 
committee  occupy  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Some  do  and  some 
do  not.  It  is  just  like  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Too  often,  they  have 
not  done  their  homework,  and  they  aim- 
lessly speculate  and  look  at  the  ceiling 
and  wonder  about  some  question  to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  sim- 
ply criticizing  the  manners  and  abilities 
of  Senators  and  not  the  questi^  of  how 
big  this  committee  should  be.  "I  cannot 
control  my  colleagues,  either.  Did  the 
Senator  ever  try  to  tell  his  colleagues 
that  they  cannot  talk? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
succeed  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  did  he?  I  had 
not  noticed  it,  either  in  the  Senate  or  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  made  the  point  that  the  new 
Members  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  got 
rather  restive  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  certainly  did. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  right,  then  improve 
the  committee  technique  and  get  to  them 
a  little  sooner. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  purely  to  en- 
tertain Members.  The  purpose  is  to  per- 
form a  public  function :  to  have  hearings 
that  are  significant  and  to  get  informa- 
tion from  the  witnesses  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country.  That  is 
the  main  objective,  not  just  to  please 
either  the  senior  or  the  junior  Members. 

The  purpose  of  this  move  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  is  to  make  the  commit- 
tee more  eflBcient,  so  It  will  perform  its 
major  function.  We  do  not  conceive  that 
it  has  been  created  for  the  entertaiimient 
or  enjoyment  of  its  members  alone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
position  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  him,  if  I 
may. 

Is  It  not  correct  that  when  we  have 
the  full  attendance,  particularly  at  the 


public  meetings.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
finish  before  lunch? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  as  a  result  of  this,  as 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  entire  committee,  it  means 
that  those  of  us  who  are  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole  now  usually  do 
not  get  a  chance  lor  our  questions  until 
after  lunch  or  until  everybody  has  gone 
to  lunch,  except  the  unfortunate  witness. 

The  junior  members  of  the  committee 
remain  the  same  distance  from  the  bot- 
tom as  ever,  but  it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
contribute  a  little  more  to  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  holding 
firm  on  this  matter,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  have  been 
listening  very  carefully  to  the  argument 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  finishing 
before  lunch,  or  the  fact  that  junior 
members  think  they  do  not  have  an 
adequate  chance  to  question  is  not  a 
critical  reason  for  doing  what  is  being 
done. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  may  be 
outvoted  on  the  other  side  simply  by 
the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  party 
regularity,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  subject  to  party  regularity.  I  was 
one  of  those  In  our  caucus  who  urged 
that  this  fight  be  made,  because  I  believe 
it  is  right,  and  I  should  like  to  give  the 
reasons  for  it. 

First,  the  main  thing  is  that  it  comes 
at  the  wrong  time.  It  comes  at  precisely 
the  time  when  a  new  class  of  freshmen 
has  come  into  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle — which  comes  fresh  from  the  hust- 
ings, fresh  from  campaigning,  fresh 
from  being  non -Senators — and  which 
has  a  real  contribution  to  make.  Some 
are  on  the  other  side,  but  the  main  influx 
is  on  thlc  side,  and  the  disproportionate 
numbers  v,lllC^  existed  before  have  now 
been  corrected  stmewhat.  It  is  good  for 
the  country  that  they  have,  and  it  is 
good  for  the  country  that  these  bright, 
fresh,  essentially  younger  men  are  in  the 
Senate. 

The  real  issue  is  this:  Shall  they  be 
given  an  opportunity — shall  this  objec- 
tive be  before  them — of  being  ui>on  this 
great  committee  which  Senator  F^tl- 
BRiGHT  heads?  Indeed,  I  believe  he  should 
derive  enormous  satisfaction  from  the 
competition  for  a  seat  on  that  commit- 
tee. Or,  shall  they  not?  Shall  they  be 
closed  off  in  terms  of  their  objective  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  drastic — 
and  it  Is  drastic — reduction  in  nimibers? 
That  is  really  what  is  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  voted,  did  he  not,  for  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  provided  15  for 
this  committee.  Why  does  the  Senator 
change  his  mind  In  the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 


York  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  he  did  not  consider  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Senators  on  each  committee,  did 
not  even  know  about  it,  at  the  time, 
though  I  am  charged  with  the  knowl- 
edge. I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not  claim- 
ing that  that  is  any  excuse. 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  critical  aspect  of  that  debate  that  it 
is  now.  In  addition,  it  came  before  the 
election,  and  we  are  now  after  the  elec- 
tion; and  my  main  argument  is  that 
what  has  happened  in  the  election  makes 
this  so  inadvisable  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  says 
he  did  not  have  any  confidence  before 
the  election  that  he  was  going  to  gain 
any  seats. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  say  that.  If 
I  did,  I  would  have  predicted  my  own 
election,  and  I  did  not.  I  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  and  spent  too  much  money, 
and  now  I  owe  some,  which  I  do  not  like 
at  all. 

To  complete  this  point:  That  is  really 
the  issue.  It  is  a  very  drastic  reduction, 
and  it  is  hard  to  justify,  on  the  ground 
that  this  is  the  time  that  we  have  the 
bulge  which  can  give  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  an  opportunity  which 
they  dearly  seek.  It  is  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion. I  give  one  bit  of  experience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

I  give  one  bit  of  experience  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  served  for  8  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House. 
It  had  29  members.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  was  a 
member  of  that  committee,  also.  Every- 
body questioned  how  a  committee  of  that 
size  operated  efficiently.  It  was  because 
we  had  a  rule  of  10  minutes  per  man, 
and  then  you  came  around  the  second 
time.  Everj'body  asked  questions. 

Some  of  the  best  questioning  I  have 
ever  heard  was  asked  of  Henry  Wallace 
in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  with 
25  members. 

They  actually  took  him  apart  at  a 
time  when  his  position  was  seemingly 
very  strong  in  the  covmtry  but  really  un- 
tenable. He  was  taken  apart  in  that  com- 
mittee in  questioning  by  almost  the  en- 
tire committee  membership.  Therefore, 
with  all  respect,  I  do  not  feel  that  is  an 
adequate  argument  for  cutting  down  the 
number  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much 
new  and  fresh  blood  that  should  have 
much  incentive  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Senate,  nor  is  it  a  time  to  cut  this  com- 
mittee when  foreign  affairs  is  likely  to 
be  such  a  predominant  issue  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  should  stop  arguing  questions 
of  quorum  and  yield  to  what  is  of  great- 
est benefit  to  all  the  people  by  giving  an 
opportunity  to  add  new,  fresh,  imagina- 
tive minds  to  this  committee  in  addition 
to  the  sage  wisdom  that  exists  there  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  this  discussion  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  change  and  the  al- 
terations, as  far  as  membership  of  the 
committees  is  concerned,  have  been 
based  on  partisanship  and  that  for  some 
reason  or  another  the  Democratic  ma- 
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Jority  haa  taken  ajdvantage  of  our  frienda 
acrooa  the  aUle.  I  do  not  believe  that  la 
the  essence  of  tie  question  before  the 
Senate. 

There  are  vaca»icles  which  have  been 
made  available  oa  a  variety  of  different 
committees.  Thej  will  be  filled  on  the 
Democratic  side  l^y  the  steering  commit- 
tee and  on  the  other  side  by  appropriate 
commJttees  therev  If  they  wish  to  give 
opportunity  to  the  yoimg  men  who  have 
been  elected,  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  Just  as  we  have  the  opportunity. 

The  mathematical  formula  has  been 
established  by  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  that  is  that  today  there  are  57  Dem- 
ocrats and  43  Republicans,  and  this  divi- 
sion will,  to  the  extent  mathematically 
possible,  be  retleated  in  the  balance  on 
committees.  j 

There  has  been  some  modification  on 
one  or  two  committees  where  we  can  say 
that  the  younger  voices  will  be  able  to 
have  stronger  and  perhaps  more  pro- 
gressive voices  than  they  would  have 
otherwise.  For  example,  I  refer  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
where  we  add  ti^ree  extremely  impor- 
tant, articulate,  4nd  creative  voices  to 
wortc  on  some  moat  impKirtant  and  press- 
ing problems  facing  this  Nation.  So  I  do 
not  give  much  weight  to  the  points  made 
by  our  colleagues  across  the  aisle. 

I  do.  however,  think  that  the  makeup 
of  these  committ^s  by  the  membership 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle  Is  something 
many  Members  oil  my  side  of  the  aisle 
are  extremely  inlterested  in  and  con- 
cerned about.  I,  tor  one,  would  like  to 
see  the  membership  on  these  committees 
reflect  philosophically,  geographically, 
and.  to  the  extent  r-e  can,  any  other  con- 
siderations of  what  this  Nation  is,  as 
reflected  In  the  appropriate  elections.  I 
am  not  completely  satisfied  that  the  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate,  reflect  that  kind  of 
balance.  I  think  tl^ey  should.  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  fisle  are  doing  every- 
thing  we  can  to  see  that  that  kind  of 
balance  Is  achieved  and  we  have  seen 
considerable  progress  made  in  recent 
times  by  the  setting  up  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee which  Is  designed  to  reflect  these 
kinds  of  balances.  I  am  not  yet  complete- 
ly satisfled  that  the  steering  committee 
does  truly  reflect  what  I  think  has  been 
the  philosophical  dutlook  of  the  Members 
on  my  side  of  tha  aisle  but  I  think  this 
is  something  over  which  the  Democratic 
cauciis  has  control  and  if  they  have,  this 
Is  the  challenge  presented  to  them. 

I  know  there  ate  many  Senators  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  that  problem,  and 
the  Democratic  caiucus  should  reflect  on 
that.  We  have  tried  to  make  progress  In 
the  committees  we  have.  I  supported  my 
majority  leader  in  hoping  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  could  remain  a 
larger  size.  I  think  with  the  addition  of 
two  members  there  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  some  n^w  voices  to  reflect  on 
the  extremely  important  ancf  basic  ques- 
tions in  the  appr<>prlating  process.  But 
the  decision  of  the  steering  committee 
was  not  to  do  so  this  year. 

Thus  I  think  to^Iay  we  are  confronted 
with  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them — 
some  progress  achieved  and  much  prog- 
ress still  to  be  made — and  it  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  shall  support  the  majority 
leader's  position. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  M».  President,  I  yield  2 


minutes  to  the  dlstingulahed  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  2  minutes,  not  to  dlaeuss  the 
general  question  or  talk  about  either  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  be- 
cause silence  gives  consent.  Therefore,  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
ifusoN) ,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsliire,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, were  most  anxious  that  the  com- 
mittee should  not  be  Increased. 

The  committee  has  gone  from  15  mem- 
bers to  17  memlaers,  to  18  members. 
There  was  one  member  added  during 
the  90th  Congress  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding it  would  not  be  taken  as  a 
permanent  increase,  and  I  find  the  num- 
ber is  now  19. 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  belong  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  or  other  conmilttees,  and 
it  is  not  "hogwash"  at  all  In  owe  sit- 
uation about  the  difHoilty  many  times  of 
obtaining  quorums.  We  have  msmy  other 
major  committees  that  could  not  be 
likened  to  the  two  committees  I  have  Just 
mentioned. 

We  cover  legislation  on  many  sub- 
jects: transportation,  commerce,  mat- 
ters regarding  the  merchant  marine,  and 
so  on.  We  also  have  many  communica- 
tions upon  which  to  recommend  con- 
firmation. More  and  more  it  has  gotten 
to  be  a  custom,  because  we  could  not  get 
a  quorum,  to  poll  the  committee,  which 
in  this  Senator's  opinion  is  very  bad 
practice.  I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  that 
it  continue,  even  though  It  might  be  a 
hindrance  sometimes  in  my  party's  ad- 
ministration. In  the  closing  days  of  a 
session,  the  leadersliip  has  said,  "Can 
you  get  this  matter  out  or  that  matter 
out?" 

I  do  not  think  it  was  good  to  increase 
the  nimiber  from  18  to  19  Senators.  Both 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  I 
would  have  been  satisfled  with  17  mem- 
bers, but  if  it  were  to  be  increased  from 
18  to  19,  I  wish  to  register  my  protest.  I 
know  it  is  late  to  do  anything  about  it, 
but  there  may  be  another  time  coming, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  remain  silent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  myself,  I  wish  to  say  we  regret 
this  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire 
to  make  reference  to  a  matter  which  has 
appeared  in  the  press  of  late  and  which 
I  think  fits  in  with  the  discussion  now 
underway,  and  that  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  press  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  an  inferior  or 
a  secondary  committee. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  not  have 
sought  to  go  on  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
ernment  Operations  if  they  thought  it 
was  of  an  inferior  or  secondary  status. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  I  have  seen 
that  references  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  apjiearing  mainly 
in  the  press,  have  carried  the  implication 
that  this  major  Senate  committee  has 
somehow — and  apparently  without  the 


knowledge  of  the  Senate — been  reduced 
to  a  committee  of  minor  Import  and  re- 
sponsibility. I  wish  to  correct  that  Im- 
plication and  set  the  record  straight. 

"Hie  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  enjoyed  the  status  of  a  committee 
of  major  standing.  It  is  no  wonder.  Its 
far-reaching  authority  over  the  organi- 
zation and  aU  of  the  workings  of  the 
Government  is  not  matched  by  any  other 
conunlttee;  its  Immense  investigative 
powers  have  applied  to  all  of  the  affairs 
ard  activities  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
producing  information  that  has  been  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

A  reading  of  Senate  rule  XXV  which 
outlines  the  jurisdiction  of  committees 
serves  best  to  emphasize  the  major 
standing  of  this  committee  within  the 
framework  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  jurisdiction  over  all  budget 
and  accounting  measures  excepting  ap- 
propriations; all  reorganizations  within 
the  executive  branch.  I  need  only  remind 
the  Senate  that  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  established  two  Cabinet-level 
departments  not  to  mention  the  many 
changes  in  the  lower  structure  of  the 
Government. 

Its  authority  extends  to  all  reports  of 
the  Cwnptroller  General  of  the  United 
States:  all  studies  of  the  operation  of 
Government  activities  at  all  levels; 
all  laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; all  studies  of  the  intergovern- 
mental relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  and  municipalities; 
and  between  the  United  States  and  inter- 
nationad  organizations  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  refiponsibility 
could  be  more  critical  to  the  fabric  and 
the  very  life  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment than  that  of  this  committee.  If  the 
institutions  of  our  Government  are  to  be 
at  all  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety and  of  the  people,  it  is  this  com- 
mittee— the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations — tliat  will  have  the  primary 
obligation  to  make  them  so.  Now  and  in 
the  years  ahead,  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
task,  no  more  vital  responsibility.  To 
minimize  this  authority  and  attempt  to 
place  it  on  the  back  burner  so  to  speak 
I  would  say  is  to  fail  to  understand  at  all 
the  operations  of  the  UJS.  Government, 
much  less  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  all  doubts  in  this 
matter  liave  been  dispelled.  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  future  all  would-be  evaluators 
of  Senate  committee  standings  take  note 
of  the  record  and  give  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  the  status  of 
major  import  it  has  always  enjoyed  and 
that  has  always  distinguished  its  out- 
standing record. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  complete  agreement  with  every  word 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  said. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  whose  chairman  at 
that  time  was  the  present  Vice  Presi- 
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dent,  and  recently  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Hubert 
Humphrey.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  served  was  the 
late  former  Senator  and  later  President 
of  the  United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Service  on  that  committee  was  the 
most  educational  and  most  fascinating 
of  any  service  that  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  rendering  in  the  Senate.  The 
distmguished  majority  leader  is  just 
100  percent  right  when  he  protests 
against  the  downgrading  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  is  the  prime 
investigative  committee  of  the  Senate. 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DAR- 
DEN.  OF  GEORGIA,  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  U.S.  COURT  OF 
MILITARY  APPEALS 

•  Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  file  a  report  of  a  nomination  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislatl  /e  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  H.  Darden,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  reported  favor- 
ably the  nomination  of  William  H.  Dar- 
den, chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  be  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

Mr.  Darden  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1946  and  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  in  1948.  After  en- 
listing in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  November 
1942,  he  saw  service  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater and  was  released  on  inactive  duty 
as  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  1946.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  in  1948 
and  served  as  secretary  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell from  December  1948  to  April  1951. 
He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
April  1951  and  chief  of  staff  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  commencing  m 
March  1953  to  the  present. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Darden  some  15  years  ago,  when  I  served 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  from 
1953  to  1954.  During  this  period,  and  in 
subsequent  years,  although  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  comn>ittee,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  Mr.  Dar- 
den on  legislation  and  other  matters 
pending  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  his  prompt  attention,  thought- 
ful suggestions,  and  help  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  me  in  defense  and  military 
matters  have  contributed  much  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate. 
I  have  always  found  him  to  be  a  courte- 


ous, resourceful,  and  capable  person,  and 
I  believe  he  will  serve  with  distinction 
as  judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals.  I  am  very  happy  to  support  his 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  William  H. 
Darden,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MEMBERSHIP    AND    SIZE    OF 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  13)  deal- 
ing with  the  membership  and  size  of 
standing  committees. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  relative  to  the  cuts 
which  have  been  proposed  in  the  various 
committees  as  proposed  by  the  majority 
steering  committee  through  the  majority 
leader. 

These  two  cuts  are  four  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  two  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  see  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  on  the  floor.  I 
have  always  held  and  continue  to  hold 
only  the  highest  admiration  and  respect 
for  him.  I  have  sung  his  praises  on  the 
floor  before.  I  shall  not  do  so  today,  be- 
cause I  would  need  more  time.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  disagree  with  his  concept 
of  the  number  of  members  who  are  need- 
ed on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  argimient  has  been  used  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  so  hard  to  get  quo- 
rums. Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  individual 
responsibility,  Mr.  President.  The  notices 
of  meetings  are  always  given  to  members 
of  the  committee.  If  members  do  not  show 
up  in  sulHcient  number  to  make  a  quo- 
rum, it  must  remain  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  members  of  that  committee  that 
they  were  not  present.  I  know  that  is  true 
on  this  particular  committee,  because  we 
spent  many  hours,  perhaps  days  in  total, 
waitmg  for  quorums  last  year.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  here  again,  we  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem  by  reducing  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee  by  two  and  de- 
priving, in  effect,  minority  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  opportunity  to  serve 
on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  served  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  so  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  particular 
problems  which  exist  there.  But  I  do 
know  that  we  have  had  Members  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
waited  for  years  for  an  opportimity  to 
serve  on  that  committee.  One  of  those 
Members    is    the    distinguished    senior 


Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
who  has  always  had  great  expertise  in 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  an  Ambassador 
to  India.  Yet  that  distinguished  Senator 
had  to  wait  14  years  and  five  elections 
before  he  had  an  opportimity  to  serve  on 
this  committee. 

To  me,  this  all  boils  down  to  a  sheer 
matter  of  equity.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  majorities  of  quorums  present  any 
faster  if  we  have  four  extra  members  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  two 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.   FONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PONG.  By  cuttmg  committees  we 
will  still  have  the  old  members  on  them ; 
is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  entirely  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.  If  they  do  not  change  their 
ways,  there  are  still  going  to  be  quorums ; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  right.  If  they 
did  not  regard  their  obligation  as  to  their 
time  schedules  important  enough  last 
year  to  be  present  when  the  committees 
met,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  they  will 
change  this  year. 

Mr.  FONG.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  fault  of 
niunbers  but  the  fault  of  members  al- 
ready on  the  committees;  is  that  not 
true? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.  Therefore,  we  would  be  pe- 
nalizing only  the  new  members  who 
would  want  to  come  in  and  be  appointed 
to  these  committees.  The  older  members 
can  still  be  derelict  in  their  duty  if  they 
do  not  come  to  their  committee  meetings ; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  We 
would  be  penalizing  those  who  would  de- 
sire membership  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  want  to  sup- 
port the  motion  wholeheartedly.  I  am 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  seen  fit  to  make  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  conclude  by  simply  inviting  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  vote  now  occurs 
on  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  to  restore  the  cuts 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  two 
seats — that  is,  from  24  to  26,  and  to 
restore  the  cuts  m  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  four  seats — that  is,  from 
15  to  19.  Then  the  vote  will,  of  course, 
recur  on  the  resolution  itself. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
I  believe,  on  the  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  conclude  with  the 
statement  that  what  is  happening  here 
by  force  of  numbers  and  by  majority 
power  is  eminently  unfair. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  yield  myself  1  minute,  then  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Of  course,  the  hearings  held  by  the 
steering  committee  were  in  secret.  I  am 
sure  the  committee  on  committees  on  the 
RepubUcan  side,  when  it  discussed  vac- 
ancies, held  Its  hearings  in  secret. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  there 
has  been  no  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  majoritt;  that  the  resolution 
before  the  Senate  fcalls  for  a  57  to  4S 
split.  That  is  the  wiay  it  is.  That  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  And  if  we  were  in  the 
position  of  the  Republicans,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  fimilar  situation  and 
disposal. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINGj  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wlU  state  it.  ,^  .  .^ 

B4r.  SCOTT.  Is  \i  not  correct  that  the 
first  vote  will  occur!  on  the  Pong  amend- 
ment; that  SenatoilB  who  wish  to  restore 
the  cuts  would  v(»te  "yea";  and  that 
Senator^  ..who   opiKwe    the    restoration 

would  vpie  "nay."  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  carmot  interpret  it.  The  first  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Ut.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  oKlered,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  calUed  the  roll. 
Mr.  MUNDT   'ajfter  having  voted  In 
the  negative).   Mt   President,   on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  Jiair  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado   (Mr.  DommcK).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote   "nay."   Therefore,   I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  Ut.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  paiP  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuclcy  (Mr.  Cook)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw 
my  vote.  i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAaNtrsoN),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings)  aiTB  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce*  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mt.Ijackson)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  ^enator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MagndsDn).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  iMr.  TVdings)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor frcwn  Nevada)  (Mr.  Cannon j  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  tlfce  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jack$on)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  njinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  nUnols  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPARi0fAN)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Cajifomia  (Mr.  Murphy). 
If  present  and  vitlng,  the  Senator  from 


Alabama   would   vote   "nay,"    and   the 
Senator    from    Calllomia    would    vote 

"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domihick),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mthiphy). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

The  positions  of  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  Mundt) 
have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtlB 

Dirksen 

Dole 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Barb 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Bagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 
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TEAS— 36 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

OoodeU 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hrxiska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NAYS— 51 

Oravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

McCleUan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoym 

Moas 


MetcaU 

Miller 

Packwood 

Pe&rson 

Prouty 

Saxbe 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlams,  Del. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RusaeU 

Smith 

Spong 

StennlB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  56, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


PRESENT    AND    OIVINa    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Mr.  Mansfield,  against. 
Mr.  Mundt.  against. 


Cannon 
Cook 
Dominick 
Jackson 


NOT  VOTING — 11 
Magnuson  Percy 


McCarthy 

McGee 

Murphy 


Sparkman 
Tydlngs 


So  Mr.  Fong's  amendment  was  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGik), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

BlMe 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  va. 

Church 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 


Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 


[No.  4  Leg.) 

YEAS— 58 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

NAYS — 35 

Dole 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

GoodeU 

Orlffln 

Otirney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 


Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RusseU 

Smith 

Six)ng 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mathlas 

Miller 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Saxbe 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Thtirmond 

WUUams,  Del. 
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NOT  VOTING— » 

Cannon  Magnuson  Murphy 

Dominick  McCarthy  Percy 

Jackson  McGee  Sparkman 


So  the  resolution    (S. 
agreed  to. 


Res.    13)    was 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS  IN 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  miscellaneous  statements  printed  in 
the  Record  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PHYSICIAN   TO  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rare  when  the  Senate  is  in  unanimous 
accord  on  any  question.  Even  more  un- 
usual is  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  of  both  Houses. 

On  one  question,  however,  there  does 
appear  to  be  complete  agreement.  It  is 
on  the  high  competence,  the  complete 
dedication,  and  the  outstanding  profes- 
sionalism of  the  physician  to  the  Capitol, 
Rear  Adm.  Rufus  Judson  Pearson,  Jr. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  that  he 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Congress,  we 
have  come  to  know  Dr.  Pearson  as  a 
warm  and  understanding  man  and  an 
outstanding  doctor.  He  has  taken  charge 
of  the  health  of  Congress — so  to  speak — 
in  a  discrete  and  completely  reassuring 
fashion.  Under  his  administration,  more- 
over, the  facilities  of  the  Capitol  medical 
oCaces  have  been  developed  and  modern- 
ized. In  addition,  the  emergency  and 
other  services  which  Dr.  Pearson  and  his 
able  staff  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians, render  to  House  and  Senate  staff 
personnel  and  to  countless  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  have  been  greatly  refined  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

Dr.  Pearson  is  the  subject  of  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  article  en- 
titled "He  Takes  the  Pulse  of  the  Con- 
gress," by  Jack  Harrison  Pollack.  The 
article  appears  in  the  November  issue  of 
Today's  Health.  It  is  a  delightful  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Physician  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  oflBce  which  he  administers.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hb   Takxs  the  Pttlsb  of  Congress 

(Note. — Dr.  R.  J.  Pearson.  Jr.,  attending 
physician  for  the  CTjS.  Capitol,  Is  one  of  the 
few  Individuals  who  can  tell  members  of 
Congress  what  to  do — and  be  obeyed.  His 
primary  task:  to  keep  our  national  law- 
makers healthy.) 

(By  Jack  Harrison  PoUack) 

If  you  want  a  medical  appointment  with 
Dr.  Rufus  Judson  Pearson,  Jr.,  first  get 
elected  to  Congress. 

As  the  ofiiclal  Capitol  physician  for  Amer- 
ica's 535  senators  and  representatives,  this 
soft-spoken,  53-year-old  heart  specialist  is 
perhaps  the  only  man  who  can  tell  law- 
makers how  to  behave — and  be  obeyed.  Only 
the  second  physician  to  hold  this  unique, 
nonpartisan  position  since  its  creation  in 
1928,  he  Is  a  one-man  lobby  for  lawmaker's 
health. 


A  tall,  handsome  Georgia  charmer,  he 
smilingly  told  Today's  Health:  "I  have  one 
of  the  most  unpolltically  sensitive  Jobs  In 
Washington.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
satisfying.  Actually,  members  of  Congress 
make  very  good  patients." 

Incidents  that  would  understandably  irri- 
tate many  physicians  are  taken  for  granted 
by  the  man  who  guards  Congress'  pulse.  Ap- 
pointments with  him  are  broken  in  a  mo- 
ment's notice  because  of  sudden  roll  calls, 
prolonged  conunlttee  meetings,  and  other 
urgent   Congressional    business. 

To  acconunodate  the  split-second  sched- 
ules and  enormous  pressures  of  legislator- 
patients,  the  Capitol  physician's  office  has  a 
"no  waiting"  poUcy  for  aU  senators  and 
representatives. 

"We  always  see  members  of  Congress  im- 
mediately unless  there  Is  an  emergency  else- 
where," explains  Doctor  Pearson,  who  is  a 
Navy  rear  admiral  assigned  to  Congress.  "By 
making  sure  they  aren't  delayed,  we're  saving 
the  taxp>ayers'  money.  Each  member  of  Con- 
gress represents  about  400,000  persons.  It 
costs  Uncle  Sam  mUlions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  maintain  Congress.  So,  besides  peo- 
ple, we  have  a  big  inveetment  to  protect." 

Today  few  occupations  are  more  danger- 
ous to  life  and  liver  than  that  of  these  law- 
makers. The  work  is  taxing,  the  tensions 
perpetual,  Xixe  responsibilities  awesome. 

But  thanks  in  part  to  the  Capitol  phy- 
sician's office,  Congress  and  its  14,000  em- 
ployees   are    kept    reasonably    healthy. 

Doctor  Pearson  and  his  staff- -two  other 
Navy-assigned  doctors  and  four  civilian 
nurses — liandled  more  than  44,000  patient 
visits  last  year.  The  office,  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  Capitol,  is  equipped  to  accom- 
modate anything  from  simple  first  aid  to 
complex  medical  treatment. 

In  the  Democratic  and  Republican  cloak- 
rooms, it  maintains  emergency  lifesaving 
equipment,  including  a  resuscitator,  oxygen, 
stretcher,  electrocardiograph,  and  defibrilla- 
tor machines.  Crutches  and  wheelchairs  are 
available  for  patients  who  need  them. 

Parked  outside  the  CJapitol  whenever  Con- 
gress is  in  session  is  an  ambulance — ready 
to  rush  a  patient  to  the  Navy's  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  or  the  Army's 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  In  Washington.  Though 
Doctor  Pearson  naturaUy  checks  on  his  pa- 
tients' conditions  in  these  hospitals,  he 
doesn't  treat  or  perform  operations  there. 

When  on  busy  Capitol  Hill,  Congress'  at- 
tending physician  doesn't  wear  a  doctor's 
white  Jacket.  In  his  hlgh-celUnged,  chande- 
lier-graced private  office,  flanked  by  large 
U.S.  and  Navy  flags,  he  calmly  answers  tele- 
phone calls  about  countless  medical  prob- 
lems. 

The  Capitol  physician's  office  hours  start 
at  nine  a.m.  The  staff  is  on  duty  as  long  as 
either  chamber  is  in  session. 

To  keep  pace  with  lawmakers'  hectic  lives. 
Doctor  Pearson  strolls  in  and  out  of  his 
office  and  laboratories  all  day  long — all  night, 
too,  If  necessary.  Congress  meets  many  eve- 
nings, especially  when  racing  to  adjourn. 

"I  try  to  get  over  to  the  floors  of  both 
houses  every  day  Just  to  see  how  everybody 
Is  doing  and  feeling,"  says  Doctor  Pearson. 
"If  a  member  is  due  for  a  checkup,  we  re- 
mind him  of  It." 

Doctor  Pearson,  or  one  of  his  assistante,  is 
usually  near  the  floor  during  strenuous  night 
sessions. 

Not  long  ago,  during  a  late-evening  de- 
bate, an  elderly  senator  wearily  stumbled  off 
the  floor  after  a  spirited  speech.  Exhausted, 
he  slumped  on  a  cloakroom  couch.  Quietly, 
Doctor  Pearson — who  Just  "happened  to  be 
around" — checked  the  legislator's  heart  con- 
dition. HappUy.  it  ttimed  out  to  be  Just  a 
minor  flareup.  "Just  take  it  easy.  Senator, 
and  get  some  sleep.  You'll  be  all  right,"  he 
reassured  the  lawmaker. 

Heart  and  other  circulatory  ailments,  as 
well  as  digestive  disturbances  and  ulcers,  are 


the  most  prevalent  Congressional  ills.  They 
often  are  aggravated  durmg  periods  of  legis- 
lative tension. 

The  Capitol  doctor  treats  numerous  other 
medical  problems  including  diabetes,  hernia, 
gout,  bursitis,  fractures,  sprains,  and  respira- 
tory and  metabolic  diseases.  A  member  with 
a  diseased  kidney  had  it  removed  before  it 
poisoned  his  system,  thanks  to  Doctor  Pear- 
son's speedy  intercession.  He  gives  Inocula- 
tions to  legislators  going  overseas.  When  they 
return,  he  often  treats  them  for  gastroin- 
testinal disturbances.  Yet  the  Congressional 
doctor  constantly  emphasizes  preventive 
therapy.  He  tries  to  detect  potentially  dan- 
gerous diseases  early. 

"Doctor  Pearson  is  like  a  professional  foot- 
ball-team doctor  in  many  ways,"  observes  a 
Congressman  from  the  Midwest.  "His  Job  Is 
to  keep  us  in  the  ball  game  until  it's  over — 
even  if  he  has  to  patch  or  pill  us  up  some- 
times. If  an  important  bill  I'm  pushing  Is 
coming  to  a  vote  and  I  get  sick,  frankly,  I 
don't  want  to  be  ordered  to  bed  or  to  the 
hospital.  I  want  some  Immediate  medical 
help  to  keep  me  pitching." 

Perhaps  for  his  own  health  as  well  as  medl. 
cal  ethics.  Congress'  doctor  discreetly  de- 
clines to  discuss  his  patients'  ailments.  When 
nsked  about  specific  ills  of  prominent  legis- 
lators, be  pleasantly  changes  the  subject. 
Many  lawmakers  have  taken  the  Congres- 
sional physician  into  their  confidence.  One 
Capitol  Hill  oldtimer  reflects,  "If  Doctor 
Pearson  ever  opened  up.  there  could  be  some 
major  changes  in  Washington !" 

Many  sensitive  legislators  guard  their 
health  secrets  like  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand does  Its  defense  plans — lest  opponents 
try  to  make  political  capital  out  of  them. 
This  is  especially  true  of  representatives, 
who  must  face  election  every  two  years. 

But  from  other  sources,  including  many 
lawmakers  themselves.  Today's  Health 
learned  about  the  Capitol  physician's  un- 
obstruslve  medical  services. 

When  a  newly  elected  lawmaker  arrives  on 
Capitol  Hill,  one  of  the  first  communications 
he  receives  Is  a  "Welcome  Aboard"  letter 
from  Doctor  Pearson.  The  physician  requests 
a  statement  of  the  legislator's  physical  con- 
dition from  his  regular  doctor,  listing  any 
medical  peculiarities  which  might  bear 
watching.  The  Congressional  doctor  follows 
this  up  with  an  Invitation  for  the  freshman 
lawmaker  to  drop  in  for  a  chat  or.  better  yet, 
a  physical  examination.  Before  the  em- 
bryonic legislator  realizes  it,  the  Capitol 
physician's  office  has  a  full  medical  file  on 
him. 

Doctor  Pearson  doesn't  attempt  to  replace 
family  doctors.  On  the  contrary,  he  encour- 
ages each  Member  of  Congress  to  visit  a 
family  physician  or  specialist. 

When  a  lawmaker  has  his  own  physician. 
Doctor  Pearson  carefully  clears  the  patient's 
condition  with  him.  "I'm  not  in  competition 
with  private  doctors."  explains  the  Capitol 
physician.  "I  used  to  be  in  private  practice 
myself,  and  I  realize  that  private  practition- 
ers often  know  more  about  a  patient's  condi- 
tion than  I  do.  In  such  cases.  I  Just  try  to 
act  as  a  clearinghouse." 

For  instance,  one  Congressman  who  had  a 
skin  disease  was  sent  to  a  famous  clinic  for 
successful  treatment  after  Doctor  Pearson 
and  the  member's  personal  physician  Jointly 
assessed  the  problem  at  length  over  long- 
distance  telephone.  Many  lawmakers  with 
allergic  conditions  are  given  weekly  allergy 
shots  by  Doctor  Pearson's  office  staff,  at 
the  request  of  the  legislators'  hometown 
physicians. 

Today  much  of  the  Capitol  physician's 
time  Is  spent  battling  three  common  health 
problems:  obesity,  sagging  physical  fitness, 
and  smoking. 

Many  Congressmen — like  many  Ameri- 
cans— are  Just  too  fat.  Overeating  Is  Jtist  one 
of  their  occupational  hazards. 
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"^  bad  to  go  to  nine  Itlncoln  Day  dinners  In 
two  weaks  last  February,"  recall*  Rep  Blford 
Cederberg,  a  Republican  from  Michigan.  "Tbe 
cooking  of  those  farm  women  was  absolutely 
great,  and  they  would  have  been  Insulted  U 
I  had  not  eaten.  Politics  requires  eating." 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Doctor  Pearson  trlee  to 
guide  the  lawmakers'  nutritional  Intake.  Six- 
foot-one  and  a  trim  118  pounds  himself,  he 
works  behind  the  scenes  with  the  House  and 
Senate  restaurant  managers  on  low-choles- 
terol, low-calorie  menus.  But  policing  hungry 
lawmakers  to  make  sure  that  they  adhere  to 
their  diets  Is  sometimes  as  difficult  as  per- 
suading them  to  curtail  their  talking  1 

The  Capitol  doctor's '  most  dramatic  over- 
weight achievement  4as  the  case  of  Rep. 
Robert  Everett,  a  Tennessee  Democrat  who 
weighed  363  pounds  latt  year.  Non-admirers 
of  his  avoirdupois  dubbed  him  "The  Man 
Mountain  of  Congress.'* 

Diplomatically.  Docttr  Pearson  suggested 
that  the  lawmaker  ent^r  the  Betbesda  Naval 
Medical  Center  for  trefitment.  There  for  26 
days  early  this  year.  th(e  obese  legislator  was 
put  on  a  rigorous  diet  J  Result:  During  that 
period,  he  trimmed  ofr!93  pounds.  The  Con- 
gressman's six-foot-thi-ee-lnch  frame  now 
can  better  bear  his  weight. 

"I've  been  on  a  d^zen  different  diets," 
Congressman,  Everett  rp:alls.  "But  I  slipped 
back-evers  jUme,  even)  though  I  shouldn't 
have  because  of  my  diajbetes.  Doctor  Pearson 
kept  after  me  continually  to  lose  weight,  and 
he  is  still  helping  me  tjo  do  so.  He  Insists  on 
seeing  me  regularly.  Sofnetlmes  he  even  pulls 
me  out  of  routine  cominittee  meetings  for  a 
checkup.  Today  I  not  only  look  but  feel  a 
lot  better." 

Again  like  most  Anierlcans,  Congressmen 
don't  exercise  nearly  ^nough.  Doctor  Pear- 
son strongly  vuges  tbeiii  to  do  so  daily.  Many 
have  taken  his  advice.  |,eglslators  well  realize 
that  physical  exercise  niay  help  prevent  heart 
attacks  by  hastening  phe  removal  of  high 
levels  of  cholesterol  from  the  blood.  This 
blood  condition  is  believed  to  lead  to  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries,  precipitating  heart  at 
tacks 

Today  more  than  8ob  representatives  and 
80  senators  use  the  Hojise  or  Senate  gyms  to 
play  paddle  ball,  puncb  bags,  tread  bicycles, 
stretch  pulleys,  row  oq  machines,  and  swim. 

Some  legislators  exerfclse  in  other  ways. 

Sen.  Strom  ThurmoAd.  65,  a  South  Caro- 
lina Republican,  dalljj  lifts  heavy  barbells 
kept  underneath  a  table  behind  his  desk. 
Sen.  William  Proxmife,  52,  a  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  generally  jo^  the  nine  miles  from 
his  home  to  the  Capiqol  and  back.  Another 
Jogging  enthusiast  is  |tep.  Lester  Wolff,  49, 
a  New  York  Democrat.  I  who  runs  outside  his 
Washington  apartment  bouse  every  free 
morning.  j 

Rep.  Pred  Schwengel,  61,  an  Iowa  Repub- 
lican, who  formerly  was  a  physical  education 
instructor,  begins  eachj  morning  with  several 
somersaults,  then  pusBupe,  exercising  a  full 
hour  each  day.  Missoiifi  Rep.  Durward  Hall, 
56 — one  of  four  members  of  Congress  who 
also  are  physicians — dpes  finger,  hand,  arm, 
and  leg  exercises  every]  day.  His  regimen  also 
includes  a  bicycle  ride  |every  day. 

California  Congressn^an  Robert  Mathlas,  37 
(Olympic  decathlon  champion  in  1948  and 
1952  and  member  of  jthe  President's  Com^ 
mission  on  Physical  Pi 
gram  which  Includes 


ess) ,  has  a  dally  pro- 
of an  exercising  de- 
ouch   in   his   private 
contraption    which 
times  use  to  keep  fit 


vice   kept   under   the 
office — a    metal    tensi( 
submarine  sailors  soi 
in  crowded  quarters. 

While  encouraging  {Congress  to  keep  fit 
through  exercise.  Doctor  Pearson  heeds  bis 
own  advice.  Whenever  he  can,  he  walks.  He 
climbs  stairs  rather  |han  taking  elevators. 
Every  Saturday,  when  neither  chamber  Is  in 
session,  he  generally  c^n  be  observed  playing 
golf  at  a  country  club  In  Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land. (He  shoots  in  the  low  80's.)  "I'm  now 
trying  to  Improve  a  Miawestern  senator's  golf 


game,"  he  quipa.  On  Sundays  the  Capitol  doc- 
tor works  in  the  garden  of  his  Betbesda, 
Maryland,  home. 

In  common  with  many  Americans,  many 
Congressmen  also  smoke  too  much.  But  Doc- 
tor Pearson,  who  quit  smoking  five  years  ago, 
is  making  considerable  headway  on  this 
problem. 

For  example,  he  recently  told  one  legisla- 
tor-patient, "Look,  you  have  a  bad  cough, 
nasal  congestion,  headaches,  weakness,  and 
general  fatigue.  Your  excessive  cigarette 
smoking  certainly  doesn't  help  your  physical 
condition.  If  you  really  want  to  buy  increased 
longevity,  you've  got  to  throw  away  those 
cigarettes.  The  decision  is  yours."  The  im- 
pressed member  of  Congress  hasn't  smoked 
since. 

Lawmakers  are  extremely  appreciative  of 
Doctor  Pearson's  medical  services.  House 
Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  an  Oklahoma 
Democrat,  who  had  a  heart  attack  two  years 
ago.  says,  "We  are  fortunate  to  have  this  dis- 
tinguished physician  and  cardiologist  as  our 
Capitol  phjrslcian."  House  Minority  Leader 
Oerald  Ford,  Jr.,  a  Michigan  Republican, 
observes,  "There  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  entire  operation  under  Doctor 
Pearson — not  only  as  It  affects  the  health 
of  members  but  of  our  employees." 

The  Capitol  physician's  office  also  treats 
hundreds  of  Congressional  employees  every 
year,  including  administrative  assistants, 
secretaries,  pages,  doormen,  waiters,  and  po- 
lice. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  members  likewise  re- 
ceive occasional  medical  aid  from  Doctor 
Pearson.  The  white-columned  high  court 
building  Is  only  a  short  walk  across  Capitol 
Park. 

In  addition,  tourists  are  given  emergency 
first  aid  by  the  Capitol  physician's  office. 
Their  complaints  range  from  fainting  to 
heart  attacks.  As  many  as  30.000  sightseers 
troop  through  the  Capitol  during  a  single 
busy  day. 

Not  long  ago  an  elderly  woman  collapsed 
while  strolling  through  the  Capitol.  She  was 
given  a  speedy  electrt>cardiogram  and  chest 
examination  by  Doctor  Pearson.  When  the 
woman  was  out  of  danger,  Pearson  tele- 
phoned her  private  physician  1000  miles 
away  and  gave  the  hometown  doctor  a  re- 
port of  the  emergency  treatment. 

The  families  of  Congressmen  sometimes 
are  treated  by  the  Capitol  physician — nor- 
mally only  in  emergencies.  Recently  a  legis- 
lator's wife  who  suffered  a  sudden  bleeding 
problem  had  it  controlled  thanks  to  Doctor 
Pearson's  speedy  action  and  referral. 

Dr.  Rufus  Judson  Pearson,  Jr. — who  is 
called,  "Jud"  by  friends — is  a  doctor's  son. 
His  late  father  was  an  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
specialist. 

Bom  in  Atlanta  on  October  8,  1915,  Pear- 
son received  his  premedlcal  training  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville,  and  at- 
tained his  MX),  degree  at  Emory  University 
in  1938.  He  interned  for  two  years  at  Kings 
County  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  then 
was  a  resident  at  Grady  Hospital  in  Atlanta. 
Later,  the  young  physician  studied  cardio- 
vascular disease  under  famed  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White  at  Massachusetts  General  Hoepltal. 

Doctor  Pearson  practiced  internal  medicine 
in  Miami  Beach  before  Joining  the  Navy  in 
1942.  After  World  War  II,  he  resumed  his 
civilian  practice  In  Jacksonville.  Florida. 
When  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  the  doctor 
returned  to  active  Navy  duty  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Medical 
Corps  In  July  1956. 

For  the  next  11  years,  he  served  as  chief 
of  medicine  at  naval  hospitals  In  Charleston 
and  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  then  as  chief  of  cardiology  and  later 
chief  of  medicine  at  the  Betbesda  Medical 
Center. 

As  chief  of  cardiology,  he  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  many  senators  and  con- 
gressmen. One  of  them  was  a  Texas  senator 


named  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  came  to  him 
for  checkups  after  a  serious  heart  attack  In 
1955. 

Doctor  Pe€u«on  also  has  found  time  to  be- 
come a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  American  College  of  Cardiology, 
and  American  Heart  Association  scientific 
council.  He  has  been  certified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Internal  Medicine  and  by  the 
Sub-specialty  Board  In  Cardiovascular  Dis- 
ease. 

Today,  Doctor  Pearson  lives  In  Betbesda 
with  bis  wife  ESnlly.  They  have  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  His  son,  Navy  Lt.  Rufus 
Pearson  ni,  a  1963  graduate  of  Annapolis,  is 
serving  at  a  naval  air  station  in  California. 
His  married  daughter  Virginia,  a  former 
Peace  Corps  nurse,  now  resides  in  New 
Jersey. 

Doctor  Pearson  was  appointed  attending 
physician  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  1966,  after 
the  retirement  of  the  original  holder  of  the 
post,  78-yeax-old  Dr.  George  W.  Calver.  Doctor 
Calver  reconunended  that  Doctor  Pearson 
succeed  him;  Congress  agreed,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Doctor  Pearson  was  made  a  rear 
admiral  in  the  Navy. 

The  Capitol  physician's  |>osltlon  was 
created  back  in  1928  after  three  Congress- 
men bad  collapsed  during  one  month,  and 
one  of  them  had  died  in  bis  office.  Neither 
the  Senate  nor  House  then  bad  a  physician 
In  attendance. 

Aroused  Congressmen  asked  the  Navy  to 
assign  a  full-time  medical  officer  to  the 
Capitol.  Doctor  Calver,  then  a  young  physi- 
cian at  a  naval  dispensary,  was  tapped  for 
the  job.  He  moved  over  to  Capitol  with  his 
little  black  bag  for  a  supposed  three-year 
bitch.  But,  when  he  was  scheduled  to  re- 
turn to  sea,  lawmakers  insisted  that  be 
remain  as  a  civilian. 

"I  told  them  I  couldn't  lose  my  creden- 
tials for  my  Navy  service,"  recalls  Doctor 
Calver.  "So  the  next  day,  two  Congressmen 
asked  me  If  I  would  be  willing  to  stay  on  If 
they  fixed  things  up  with  the  Navy.  I  said  I 
would.  That  afternoon  they  passed  a  law — a 
rider  to  an  appropriation  bill — which  pro- 
hibited the  Navy  from  transferring  me."  Doc- 
tor Calver  stayed  on  for  38  years. 

As  Congress'  attending  physician  for  the 
past  two  years,  his  successor  has  quietly  in- 
stituted many  innovations. 

One  was  giving  each  member  a  laminated 
pocket  or  wallet-alzed  record  of  bis  cardio- 
gram— which  Is  extremely  useful  in  case  of 
a  heart  attack  or  stroke.  Rep.  Roman  Pucln- 
ski,  an  Illinois  Etemocrat,  says,  "I  hope  that 
every  person  in  America  will  be  encouraged 
to  carry  one." 

In  addition.  Doctor  Pearson  has  succeeded 
in  persuading  60  percent  of  the  members  to 
have  comprehensive,  head-to-toe  physical 
examinations.  He  has  Improved  laboratory 
services  and  the  record-keeping  system, 
added  another  internist  to  his  staff,  up- 
dated the  Capitol  pharmacy,  and  recently 
launched  a  lively  artificial-respiration  course 
(directed  by  his  chief  aide,  Robert  F.  Moran, 
a  former  hospital  administrator)  for  the 
Capitol  police  force. 

Congressional  pressures  have  multiplied 
since  Doctor  Calver  first  took  the  Job.  Back 
in  1928,  Congress  was  in  session  only  91 
days.  In  1967,  the  lawmakers  officially  met 
286  days. 

Long  hours,  strenuous  traveling,  and  gar- 
gantuan pressures  from  constituents,  lobby- 
ists, and  others  often  make  legislators  ill.  Not 
surprisingly,  many  of  their  ailments  dis- 
appear after  they  leave  Congress. 

"Members  have  unbelievably  demanding 
schedules,  especially  during  campaigning,' 
Doctor  Pearson  told  Today's  Health.  "The 
greatest  pressure  cases  I  get  are  right  be- 
fore elections.  I  do  what  I  can  in  a  man's 
best  medical  interest.  Members  hate  to  go 
to  the  hospital  at  those  crucial  times.  I  ex- 
plain the  risks,  and  they  have  to  decide  for 
themselves.  You  can't  force  treatment  or 
medicine  on  a  person." 
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As  a  result  of  Doctor  Pearson's  quiet  dedi- 
cation and  unsung  politicking  for  legisla- 
tive health,  no  one  on  Capitol  Hill  needs  to 
ask:  "Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  House — or 
Senate?"  They  know  the  Capitol  physician 
will  be  on  the  scene  before  you  can  say 
"Hippocrates." 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH 
RICHARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  magazine,  an  interview  by  Mr. 
Wayne  Kelley  with  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

In  this  article,  covering  a  variety  of 
subjects,  Senator  Russell  displays  the 
wisdom,  foresight,  and  acumen  that 
comes  with  36  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  this  body.  It  is  altogether  an  amaz- 
ing document;  one  which  most  certainly 
should  be  preserved  for  students  of  poli- 
tics in  years  to  come.  The  views  expressed 
by  Senator  Russell  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Senate  itself,  and  a  variety  of 
other  topics,  could  well  serve  as  a  primer 
on  contemporary  Issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Conversation  With  Richard  Russeix 
In  January,  Senator  Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell, D-Oa.,  will  begin  his  thirty-seventh  year 
as  a  member  of  the  US.  Senate.  During  his 
long  and  Ulustrlous  career  he  has  gained  a 
reputation  as  the  most  Influential  and  most 
respected  member  of  the  Senate.  With  the 
convening  of  the  ninety-first  Congress  his 
power,  II  this  is  possible,  will  grow  even 
greater. 

The  retirement  of  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  D- 
Arlz,,  makes  Senator  Russell,  seventy-one. 
the  top  senator  in  terms  of  seniority.  Only 
two  other  men,  Senator  Hayden  and  Senator 
Francis  Warren,  R-Wyo.,  have  served  longer 
In  the  Senate.  Senator  RusseU's  seniority 
makes  the  post  of  Senate  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore his  for  the  asking. 

The  senior  Georgia  senator,  for  sixteen 
years  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  will  give  up  that 
PKKt  to  take  over  the  helm  of  the  even  more 
potent  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  A 
senator  may  not  head  more  than  one  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Russell  will,  however,  retain  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  approves  all  fed- 
eral spending  for  military  activities.  He  will 
also  remain  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee as  ranking  Democrat. 

In  addition,  Senator  Russell  Is  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Steering  Committee,  which 
controls  Senate  committee  assignments,  as 
well  as  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Pew  dollars  are  spent  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment without  first  passing  through  sub- 
committees  of  which  Senator  Russell  Is  a 
key  member.  He  sits  on  subcommittees  that 
appropriate  funds  for  federal  agricultural 
programs,  river  development,  education  und 
health  activities,  highway  construction, 
housing  and  community  facilities  projects, 
airports,  space  programs,  and  atomic  energy 
projects.  His  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee approves  military  outlavs  amount- 
ing to  about  one-half  of  the  national  budget 


A  member  cA  the  Georgia  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  age  twenty-two,  and  the  state's 
youngest  governor  at  thirty-three  in  1930, 
Senator  Russell's  Judgment  and  character 
were  forged  In  the  politics  of  his  native  state. 
On  two  occasions,  in  1948  and  In  1952,  bis 
name  was  put  forward  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination. 

Since  he  came  to  Washington  In  1933,  every 
president  of  the  United  States  has  sought 
Senator  Russell's  advice  on  military  affairs. 
The  senator  has  been  greatly  concerned  with 
the  Viet  Nam  War,  calling  it  "one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  history." 

On  October  21,  1968,  at  his  office  In  Winder, 
Georgia,  Senator  Russell  took  time  from  a 
continuous  flow  of  paperwork  and  appoint- 
ments to  talk  about  the  Viet  Nam  War,  the 
prospects  for  peace,  his  personal  career,  and, 
with  great  Indulgence  and  good  spirits,  a 
scattering  of  other  subjects  including  the 
fate  of  his  trusty  1963  automobile. 

Q.  Senator  Russell,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee!  you  have 
been  intimately  Involved  with  the  problems 
of  the  Viet  Nam  War  from  the  beginning.  Do 
you  feel  at  this  point  that  we  can  accept  any- 
thing less  than  a  total  military  victory? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
several  solutions  less  than  a  complete  mili- 
tary victory.  I  am  willing  to  accept  a  fairly 
conducted  election  held  by  impartial  and 
neutral  representatives  of  other  governments 
to  let  the  Vietnamese  determine  their  own 
form  of  government.  I  would  still  believe  in 
self-determination  In  Viet  Nam  even  If  they 
were  to  determine  In  a  manner  that  was  not 
in  our  own  best  Interests.  But  if  they  have 
an  election,  we  should  have  an  assurance  of 
a  fair  election. 

Q.  How  could  we  be  certain  of  a  fair  elec- 
tion in  S.  Viet  Nam? 

A.  This  is  one  way  that  the  United  Nations 
might  justify  itself.  Its  existence.  If  neces- 
sary, troops  from  neutral  nations  such  as 
Indonesia  could  be  stationed  there  to  see  that 
the  mandate  of  the  people  at  the  polls  is 
carried  out  fairly.  They  might  have  to  stay 
there  for  several  years. 

Q.  The  new  president  of  the  United  States 
will  certainly  face  some  difficult  decisions  re- 
garding the  Viet  Nam  War.  As  the  leading 
military  expert  of  Congress,  what  would  be 
your  advice  to  the  president? 

A.  I  would  advise  him  either  to  quarantine 
North  Viet  Nam  and  bring  this  war  to  a 
close  or  else  to  bring  our  troops  home.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  has  been  gambling  that  the  United 
States  wouldn't  take  any  further  steps  In  the 
war  and  that  the  American  people  would 
finally  become  tired  of  It  and  let  blm  win  the 
war.  I  think  we  should  force  him  to  a  fair 
agreement  on  South  Viet  Nam  which  would 
permit  the  right  of  self-determination  vrtth- 
out  the  terror  of  the  Viet  Cong  or  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  hanging  over  the 
people  when  they  go  to  the  polls.  It  Is  not 
fair  to  keep  on  sending  American  boys  over 
there.  They  have  performed  superbly  when 
you  consider  that  they  are  all  raw  recruits 
in  a  sense — no  man  stays  over  there  longer 
than  twelve  months.  Most  of  them  havent 
had  but  about  four  months  training. 

Q.  What  if  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not 
agree  to  a  free  election  or  some  similar  solu- 
tion? Are  we  capable  of  ending  the  war 
militarily? 

A.  This  war  has  not  been  fought  as  I 
thought  it  should  from  the  beginning.  Each 
of  our  moves  has  been  made  two  years  later 
than  It  should  have  been.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  Einy  mistake  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional relations  or  military  affairs  that  we 
have  not  made  In  Viet  Nam.  I  thought  that 
we  should  have  quarantined  all  the  coast 
of  North  Viet  Nam,  closed  all  of  their  ports. 
I  think  that  would  have  been  more  effective 
than  sending  500,000  troops  over  there  as  we 
have  done.  It  would  have  brought  them  to 
their  knees  much  more  quickly.  They  can't 
supply  tbemselves  with  food,  much  less  with 


arms.  If  we  bad  been  bold  enough  to  take 
these  steps,  the  war  would  have  been  over. 
But  we  have  fought  It  on  their  terms. 

Q.  Could  the  war  still  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  by  military  action? 

A.  If  we  had  followed  at  the  outset  the 
policy  or  strategy  that  I  have  mentioned,  the 
war  could  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  six 
months.  How  long  it  would  take  now  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  still  think  it  could  be  done 
m  six  months.  And  we  could  do  it  without 
losing  many  more  American  lives,  if  we 
wanted  to,  by  bombing  the  dikes  that  con- 
trol the  rice  fields  of  North  Viet  Nam.  By  put- 
ting In  a  quarantine  on  shipping  we  could 
take  them  out  of  the  war  with  little  fighting 
on  the  ground  anywhere. 

Q.  To  return  briefly  to  the  possibility  of 
free  determination  by  elections.  Senator  Rus- 
sel.  Didnt  you  once  express  the  view  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  probably  win 
such  an  election? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  expressed  it  exactly  that 
way.  I  said  I  thought  they  would  vote  for 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  lor  president  in  South  Viet  Nam 
because  all  the  people  there  knew  him  as  a 
folk  hero  at  that  time.  That  was  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  Now  the  war  has  been  going  on 
much  longer.  I  doubt  that  he  could  win  an 
election  there  today.  But  he  was  a  folk  hero, 
a  legend  In  his  own  time,  after  he  drove  the 
French  out  of  all  of  what  used  to  be  French 
Indochina  which  included  both  North  and 
South  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Q.  Hope  has  been  expressed  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  soon  be  able  to  assume  a 
major  share  of  the  military  burden.  Is  that 
likely? 

A.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  able  to  assume  all  of  the 
responsibility  or  the  primary  responsibility  in 
the  near  future  is  sadly  deluded,  because 
they  can't.  They  are  taking  more  of  the  load 
today.  They  are  now  producing  some  in- 
fantry units  that  are  good  fighters.  They  will 
do  the  Job  and  they  are  being  utilized  more 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  But.  in 
terms  of  artillery  and  air  power  and  things 
of  that  kind,  they  Just  can't  do  it. 

Q.  Senator,  are  there  any  conditions  imder 
which  you  believe  a  halt  to  all  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam  would  be  wise? 

A.  Not  unless  there  was  a  very  definite 
quid  pro  quo.  that  we  could  recognize  as 
fact.  Of  course.  If  they  would  agree  to  with- 
drawal of  the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
from  South  Viet  Nam  and  we  knew  they  did 
that,  and  if  we  knew  they  had  stopped  bring- 
ing in  supplies  to  what  remains  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  I  would  agree  to  a  bombing  halt.  The 
Viet  Cong  Is  no  longer  a  very  formidable 
force. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  re.'servlsts 
who  sued  the  government  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  being  sent  to  Viet  Nam? 

A.  That  was  a  great  shock  and  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  Most  of  them  were  in  those  re- 
serve units  because  they  selected  that  method 
of  discharging  their  military  obligation.  I 
was  sorely  disappointed.  Of  course  we  must 
realize  that  it  was  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  reserves  that  actually  brought  those 
suits. 

Q.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las granted  a  temporary  restraining  order  In 
September  to  prevent  shipment  to  Viet  Nam 
of  certain  reservists  who  filed  suit.  Did  that 
disturb  you? 

A.  I  was  even  more  disappointed  that  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
granted  an  Injunction  against  the  govern- 
ment in  a  case  of  that  kind.  According  to 
this  concept,  one  man  on  that  court  could 
absolutely  paralyze  this  country  and  make 
It  incapable  of  defending  itself  in  time  of 
war. 

Q.   Paralyze   the   defenses   of   the   country 
by  keeping  such  cases  tied  up  in  the  courts? 
A.  Yes.  Or  by  gaining  an  injunction  dur- 
ing a  period  when  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
in   session   as   was   the  case   here.   We   were 
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fortunat«  In  that  th«  0<mrt 
▼ene  in  just  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Q.  Wliat  Is  our  military  manpower  situa- 
tion now.  Senator?  Will  draft  calls  be  larger 
or  Is  a  reduction  poeslDle? 

A.  I  think  we  have  adequate  manpower. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  could  afford 
to  reduce  It  by  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand (men)  without  gravely  Impairing  our 
position.  I 

Q.  The  newspapers  Have  reported  that  the 
Pentagon  Is  now  studying  the  feaslblUty  of 
an  all-Toluntary  peacetime  military  force.  Do 
you  think  this  Is  pract  cal  for  the  future? 

A.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  It  would 
be  possible  In  today's  world  If  we  wish  to 
maintain  adequate  (or:e8.  It  could  be  done 
If  we  would  renounce  all  the  obligations  and 
treaties  that  we  havel  for  mutual  defense 
all  over  the  world.  ButJ  we  cannot  live  up  to 
our  commitments  toda^.  In  my  opinion,  with 
a  volunteer  army.  We  vould  be  compelled  to 
pay  such  enormous  coats  to  maintain  It  that 
It  would  be  even  more  burdensome  to  the 
American  people  than  tioday's  army  Is. 

Q.  WoiUd  a  volunteer  army  have  any  In- 
herent dangers  or  dlsadivantages? 

A.  I  am  not  too  siui  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  A  purely  mercenary 
army  has  been  the  mjeans  of  dissolving  a 
great-  many  -Unportantj  c^lllzatlons  In  the 
past.  -These-men  who  ark  willing  to  do  a 
short  bitch,  come  inOD  the  army  and  go 
home,  are  sort  of  a  ccju^terbalance  against 
any  military  take-over  iln  this  country  such 
as  we  see  about  us  on  aki  sides  today. 

Q.  You  guided  through  the  Senate  this 
year  a  tTig  billion  D^ense  Appproprlatlon 
Bill  for  fiscal  1969.  It  4ras  the  largest  single 
appropriation  bill  in  American  history.  Did 
the  bill  provide  everytl^lng  we  need  and  are 
you  pleased  with  our  defense  posture? 

A.  I  gun  greatly  csncemed  about  our 
strength  In  new  weapops.  our  reluctance  to 
proceed  with  new  wedpons  and  keep  pace 
with  the  revolutionary  explosions  that  occur 
in  weapons  systems  all  over  the  world.  I  am 
also  concerned  because  we  have  drawn  so 
heavily  on  our  reserve  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  equipment  for  the]  Vietnamese  War.  We 
have  probably  the  lowest  reserves  of  such 
simple  things  as  ammunition  that  we  have 
had  in  twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  we  behind 
submarines  and  rocketsl 

A.  We  don't  know,  olj 
the  Soviets  have.  We 
money  to  try  to  get  ha 
their  military  posture, 
ahead  now  in  submarli 
numbers,  over  all.  Thej 
or  four  to  one:    but  a 

are  the  type  that  are  I  built  to  keep  ships 
from  approaching  their  shores  and  are  not 
capable  of  any  long-raiige  operations.  They 
undoubtedly  have  some  atomic-powered  sub- 
marines. And  from  tbielr  success  in  other 
atomic  operations  we  must  give  them  credit 
for  being  practically  as  good  as  ours,  though 
Admiral  (Hyman)  RlclqDver  might  not  agree 
with  that  statement. 

However,    it    is    hare 
tboxigh  they  have  sho^ 
their  construction  prog^ 

weapon  that  is  as  powerful  and  accurate  as 
our  Polaris  missile  on ;  our  atomic-powered 
attack  submarines. 

Q.  Is  the  United  Sta^s  behind  In  aircraft 
development?  j 

A.  I  think  they  are  li^ead  of  us  in  the  air 
now,  but  not  In  long-mnge  bombers.  I  still 
thing  the  old  B-52,  thpugh  it  is  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  off  the  di  awing  boards,  is  su- 
pterlod  to  any  long-ran{:e  aircraft  they  have. 
But  In  the  fighter  and(  Interceptor  field  we 
have  made  so  many  mistakes  like  the  TFX, 
the  m's,  that  I  think  |hey  are  probably  su- 
perior to  any  long-rangej  aircraft  they  have, 
perately  to  catch  up  no^. 

Q.  President  Johnsonl  has  expressed  hopes 
in  the  past  that  the  Un^ed  States  and  Russia 


Bla  now  in  atomic 

I  course,  exactly  what 
;>end  a  great  deal  of 
rd  intelligence  about 

I I  think  that  we  are 
:|e8.  We  are  behind  in 

outnumber  us  three 
reat  many  of  theirs 


for    me    to    believe, 
irn  great  resource   In 
that  they  have  a 


will  b«  able  to  reach  agreement  on  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  matters  to  reduce 
the  chances  for  a  tragic  war.  Do  you  8«e  any 
danger  to  our  country  in  the  treaty,  current- 
ly awaiting  Senate  action,  which  would  ban 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

A.  I  am  willing  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
treaty — even  to  scrapping  atomic  weapons — 
If  there  is  evidence  of  good  faith  all  around 
by  the  other  parties  and  they  are  willing  to 
agree  to  inspection.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
disarm  on  Just  the  promise  of  the  Russians 
or  anybody  else.  I  haven's  studied  that  (nu- 
clear nonproUferatlon)  treaty  as  closely  as  I 
Intend  to.  I  have  read  't  through  one  time. 
There  are  two  or  three  weaknesses  In  the 
treaty.  Whether  there  are  advantages  in  it 
which  compensate  for  that,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  determine. 

Q.  But  you  want  to  see  clear  guarantees 
that  Russia  and  other  countries  would  abide 
by  disarmament  treaties? 

A.  Yes.  There  has  got  to  be  some  tangible 
program  so  we  will  know  they  are  disarming. 
If  we  sign  a  disarmament  treaty,  we'll  dis- 
arm. But  if  they  sign  one,  I  don't  believe 
they  will  unless  we  have  Inspection  teams 
there  to  see  that  they  do. 

Q.  You  mean  on-site  inspection. 

A.  Yes,  on-site.  Open  up  the  country.  I'm 
willing  to  open  this  country  up — everything 
including  the  White  House  pantry  open  to 
Inspection  if  we  can  get  a  treaty  in  good 
faith. 

Q.  Wliat  about  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  agreeing  to  call  off  the 
antimissile  defense  race? 

A.  I'd  be  very  happy  to  have  a  treaty  with 
Russia  not  to  build  any  antimissile  missiles 
If  they  will  agree  to  inspection.  But  they  are 
not  going  to  agree  to  any  inspection  of  any 
kind.  And  I  wish  that  was  something  that 
our  negotiators  would  bear  in  mind. 

Q.  Senator,  you  used  your  influence  this 
year  to  get  Congressional  approval  for  money 
to  start  an  Antiballistlc  Missile  (ABM)  sys- 
tem. Did  you  favor  the  ABM  a  few  years  ago? 

A.  Oh  yes,  I  have  always  been  for  It  when 
we  were  ready  to  proceed.  I  though  that  some 
members  of  the  Congress  and  of  my  Armed 
Services  Committee  wished  to  start  produc- 
tion before  we  had  done  adequate  research 
and  development  and  testing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  one  occasion  one  member  of  the 
committee  went  around  and  lobbied  the  com- 
mittee and  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
lost  a  vote  In  the  committee.  By  one  vote 
they  voted  to  start  production.  I  took  the 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  got  a 
closed  session.  The  Senate  voted  about  3-1 
to  suppKjrt  my  position. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina  who  did  the  lobbying  for 
the  ABM  back  In  1963? 

A.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  He  was  in  favor  of  start- 
ing production  four  or  Ave  years  ago  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  very  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant and  nonproductive.  But  now  we 
have  completed  every  possible  research  proj- 
ect on  the  missile.  There  comes  a  time  in  any 
research  and  development  program  when  you 
have  to  start  construction  to  determine 
whether  your  research  proves  what  you  think 
it  does  or  whether  there  are  weaknesses  you 
have  to  eliminate.  I  think  we  are  at  that 
point  today. 

Q.  Even  the  "thin"  ABM  system  will  cost 
several  billions  of  dollars.  Will  the  protec- 
tion be  worth  the  cost  Involved? 

A.  If  you  mean  will  we  ever  have  a  system 
that  will  be  able  to  prevent  any  atomic  bomb 
from  penetrating  this  country — no,  that  Is 
not  possible.  There  Is  not  enough  money  In 
the  world  and  we  could  bankrupt  ourselves 
and  still  couldn't  prevent  some  of  them  from 
coming  through. 

But  even  Mr.  (Robert)  McNamara,  who 
was  opposed  to  the  system,  when  he  was  sec- 
retary of  defense,  said  that  Lf  we  put  up  the 
"thin"  system  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
Ull  authorized  by  Congress  this  year,  that 


in  the  event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war  It 
would  leave  twenty  million  American  clti. 
zens  alive  In  cities.  And  if  we  built  an  in- 
tensive system,  it  would  leave  eighty  mil- 
lion alive.  Well,  In  my  opinion,  $6  bllUon  to 
t9  billion  a  year,  when  weighed  against  a 
total  military  budget  of  seventy-odd  billion 
dollars,  is  a  very  modest  amount  to  save 
that  many  American  lives.  And  I  think  If 
you  went  to  the  individuals  and  asked  them, 
they  would  be  willing  to  have  this  project 
even  though  It  may  cost  MO  billion.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  among  the  eighty  million  that 
are  saved,  I  think  that  you  would  find  a 
unanimous  agreement  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  build  it. 

Q.  Senator  Russell,  this  so-called  "thin" 
system  is  Just  a  foot  in  the  door  to  begin- 
ning construction  on  the  full  or  heavy  ABM 
system.  Isn't  It? 

A.  It's  a  base  for  a  system  throughout  the 
whole  nation  I  didn't  deceive  anybody. 
When  we  brought  It  up  they  tried  to  dress 
It  up  as  being  a  system  to  protect  us  from 
China.  But  I  stated  very  frankly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  I  consider  It  the  founda- 
tion of  a  complete  antimissile  system  that 
would  save  at  least  eighty  million  Americans 
against  any  atomic  attack,  however  drastic. 

Q.  Will  some  ABM  bases  be  located  in 
Georgia? 

A.  Oh  yes.  Even  the  thin  system  contem- 
plates one  base  In  Georgia. 

Q.  A  complete  ABM  system  would  mean 
more  than  one  Georgia  base? 

A.  It  would  Just  mean  an  extension  of  the 
other  base,  probably.  Distance  means  nothing 
now  where  a  rocket  Is  concerned. 

Q.  Senator,  you  have  been  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
sixteen  years  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  much  longer  than  that.  Was  It  a  dif- 
ficult decision  to  switch  over  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

A.  It  was  a  dtfBcult  decision.  But  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  coiirse.  In  my 
mind.  Is  the  conunittee  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
vital  to  many  activities  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  and  I  did  not  feel  like  I  could  in 
Justice  turn  down  that  assignment,  as  im- 
portant as  it  is,  when  I  could  retain  the 
chairmanship  of  the  money  subconunlttee 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

Q.  Will  you  still  maintain  a  strong  voice 
in  military  affairs  and  policy? 

A.  Overall,  I  think  that  with  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
I  will  have  as  strong  a  voice  in  the  really 
important  matters  of  military  decision  and 
policy  as  I  have  ever  had.  I  will  not  be  In  as 
much  detail  work  as  I  was  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee— -on  authori- 
zation bills  and  things  of  that  kind  and 
minor  decisions  as  to  whether  we'll  construct 
four  submarines  a  certain  year  or  six,  or  two 
destroyers  or  foxir. 

Q.  You  are  in  line  for  the  post  of  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  That  poet  Is  an 
honor  that  goes  to  the  most  senior  member 
of  the  party  controlling  the  senate.  Will  you 
take  it? 

A.  Well,  I  expect  I  will.  The  prospects  of 
riding  in  the  same  type  of  limousine  that  the 
president  rides  in  Is  attractive  to  a  country 
boy. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  a  limousine  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee? 

A.  No.  I  have  been  In  the  Congress  longer 
than  any  man  who  has  a  car.  Much  longer. 

Q.  How  Is  your  own  Chrysler  holding  up? 

A.  It's  doing  pretty  good.  It  is  a  1963 
model,  but  that  was  a  good  year  for  Chryslers 
and  it  still  does  very  well.  It  did  catch  on 
Are  one  day  to  my  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment and  fright.  But  that  was  a  shortage  in 
the  wiring  and  we  got  that  straightened  out. 

Q.  The  post  of  president  pro  tempore  puts 
you  in  line  for  the  presidency  right  after  the 
speaker  of  the  House,  does  It  not? 

A.  Yeah,  you  are  In  line  for  the  presidency 
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but  you  are  pretty  far  down  the  line.  You 
are  nunjber  four.  Of  course  It  is  conceivable — 
say  in  the  case  of  an  atomic  attack  or  some 
new  disease  sweeping  the  country  that  the 
president  pro  tempore  might  be  immune 
to — why  he  might  get  to  be  president.  But 
it  is  very  unlikely. 

Q.  Would  presiding  as  president  pro  tem- 
pore give  you  any  particular  Influence  on 
key  Issues,  Senator? 

A.  Very  slight.  You  would  have  to  have  the 
know-how  to  use  what  little  you  had  to  get 
any  advantage  out  of  It. 

Q.  As  the  acknowledged  parliamentary  ex- 
pert in  the  Senate,  you  might  be  able  to  find 
some  use  for  that  slight  advantage? 

A.  I  might  cook  up  one  or  two  little  ways 
I  could.  You  have  the  right  of  recognition 
and  that  of  Itself  Is  of  some  Importance. 
Recognizing  a  man  who  might  have  a  cer- 
tain view  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  is  rela- 
tively full.  There  are  a  number  of  little 
things.  But  I  would,  of  course,  try  to  be  fair 
to  both  sides.  I  never  have  believed  in  using 
the  presiding  ofllcer's  post  to  secure  any  un- 
fair advantage  in  any  Instance.  I  didn't  think 
so  when  I  was  speaker  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  and  I  dont  think  so  now. 

Q.  Senator,  with  your  heavy  burden  of 
committee  work  and  the  countless  Issues  and 
votes  making  demands  on  your  time,  have 
you  developed  any  particular  philosophy  of 
operation? 

A.  I  don't  have  time  to  prepare  myself  on 
all  questions.  That  Is  one  thing  that  people 
don't  really  comprehend.  A  man  who  has  a 
direct  responsibility  for  a  gigantic  activity 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  Just  can- 
not give  detailed  study  to  every  one  of  them. 
He  has  to  shoot  from  the  hip.  And  when  I  am 
In  doubt  about  a  question,  I  always  vote 
"no."  I  think  that  Is  the  only  safe  plan  to 
follow.  If  you  are  In  doubt  and  vote  yes,  why 
you  have  to  take  responsibility  for  what  is 
done.  If  you  are  in  doubt  and  vote  no,  you  get 
another  look  at  It  somewhere  further  down 
the  line. 

Q.  Senator,  during  your  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  every  secretary 
of  defense — beginning  with  the  first  one, 
James  Porrestal  in  1947-49 — has  counseled 
with  you.  In  your  opinion,  who  was  the  most 
effective  secretary  of  defense  we  have  had? 

A.  I  don't  believe  I  have  reached  the  stage 
in  life  where  I  would  want  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  that  kind.  It  would  be  a  bit  Invidi- 
ous. TTiey  were  men  of  very  different  types 
and  I  would  have  to  go  into  considerable 
explanation.  I  have  managed  to  work  with 
all  of  them  though  they  have  aU  been  men 
of  totally  different  temperaments  In  their 
approach  to  matters.  But  I  don't  believe  I 
would  want  to  get  into  a  comparison  of  all 
the  men  I  have  worked  with  as  secretary  of 
defense.  If  I  live  another  ten  years,  I'll  an- 
swer that  question  for  you. 

Q.  Would  you  discuss  Just  one,  Robert 
McNamara,  about  whom  a  lot  was  said  pro 
and  con  before  his  resignation  this  year? 

A.  McNamara  was  a  brilliant  man.  But  he 
was  also,  I  think,  a  bit  too  opinionated.  He 
brought  his  own  private  bralntrust  into 
Washington  and  into  the  secretary's  office. 
He  paid  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  them 
in  some  matters  than  he  did  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel In  the  department  who  had  been  there 
thirty  years  and  the  military  men  who  we 
train  at  tremendous  expense  in  specialized 
fields.  I  think  the  TFX  (airplane)  is  an  Illus- 
tration of  how  expensive  Mr.  McNamara's 
mistakes  were  when  he  made  up  his  mind 
and  closed  it  to  the  arguments  of  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  Department  of  Defense.  That 
(TFX)  decision  was  made  by  people  who 
hadn't  been  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
very  long  and  it  was  based  on  a  perfect 
theory.  That  theory  was  universality  in  a 
plane  for  attack  purposes.  Interception  pur- 
poses, and  likewise  for  the  Navy  to  land  on 


the  decks  of  carriers.  But  in  practice  It  is  In- 
capable of  achievement. 

Q.  the  cost-analysis  type  of  management 
then  does  not  necessarily  transfer  from  in- 
dustry to  national  defense? 

A.  It  does  not.  And  the  TPX  is  a  very 
dramatic  and  expensive  illustration  of  It. 

Q.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  events  in  your 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  the  hearing  you  called  to  in- 
vestigate the  recall  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  from  Korea  by  President  Truman. 
Your  committee  never  did  file  a  formal  re- 
port taking  one  side  or  the  other.  Would  you 
say  now  if  you  feel  President  Truman  was 
Justified  in  the  abrupt  recall  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  it  could  have  been 
handled  a  little  better.  But  in  his  essential 
decision  to  bring  MacArthur  back,  I  think 
that  Truman  was  Justified  because  General 
MacArthur,  though  he  was  all-round  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  and  well-organized 
mind  I  have  ever  known,  had  apparently  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  we  have  civilian  con- 
trol whether  the  military  people  like  it  or 
not.  And  when  he  did  that  I  don't  think  the 
civilian  commander-in-chief  had  any  alter- 
native but  to  remove  the  man  from  his  com- 
mand. 

Q.  Did  President  Truman  ever  contact  you 
or  ask  you  to  handle  the  MacArthur  hearings 
in  any  particular  way? 

A.  President  Truman  himself  did  not. 
Some  of  the  intimate  members  of  his  staff 
suggested  that  I  go  down  and  get  his  views 
after  we  had  decided  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ings and  the  Senate  had  approved  the  hear- 
ings. But  so  did  some  of  General  MacArthur's 
friends.  They  wanted  me  to  talk  to  him  about 
his  Bide  of  it.  I  told  both  of  them  that  I 
would  get  it  from  the  witnesses  on  the  wit- 
ness stand.  I  didn't  want  to  be  confused  by 
briefings  before  the  hearings  started. 

Q.  Would  you  comment  on  particular  mili- 
tary field  commanders  whom  you  thought  to 
be  outstanding? 

A.  Yes.  MacArthur  was  a  great  field  com- 
mander. He  performed  miracles  with  very 
few  supplies  and  forces  in  the  Pacific  before 
the  war  in  Europe  was  won.  Of  course 
(George)  Patton  was  an  outetandlng  fighter. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  inspired  his 
men  to  really  surpass  their  capabilities,  if 
that  is  possible.  And  General  (Omar)  Bradley 
was  a  fine  field  commander. 

Q.  Senator,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  October  of  1962,  you  were  present  at  a 
high  level  strategy  meeting  with  President 
Kennedy  at  the  White  House.  You  spoke  out 
for  an  invasion  of  Cuban  at  that  time,  didn't 
you? 

A.  Yes,  I  strongly  advocated  taking  mili- 
tary steps  to  get  those  Russian  missiles  out 
of  Cuba,  at  the  same  time  ridding  this  hemi- 
sphere of  (Fidel)  Castro  and  of  a  Communist 
government  that  I  was  certain  then,  and 
believe  now,  is  going  to  Infect  and  poison 
a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  in 
the  future.  I  think  it  was  a  tragic  mistake  not 
to  Invade.  I  don't  think  we  would  have  had 
the  Vietnamese  War  If  we  had  gone  on  and 
eliminated  Castro  and  Communism  from 
Cuba.  If  we  should  have  a  war  with  the 
Soviets,  heaven  forbid,  they  have  got  a  base 
there  right  under  our  noses  that  they  can 
use  and  exploit  with  missiles  and  with  air- 
planes. 

Q.  You  felt  we  would  have  been  justified 
in  an  invasion  at  that  time? 

A.  The  main  argument  I  made  was  that 
the  missiles  gave  us  a  reason  for  going  in 
there  that  we  would  not  have  In  the  future. 
I  thought  we  ought  to  go  In  when  we  knew 
the  Russian  missiles  were  there  to  seize  them 
and  the  Russian  experts  and  hold  them  up 
as  Exhibit  A  to  show  that  they  had  violated 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  They  defied  the  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  which  had  l>een  signed 
by  the  President  only  a  matter  of  two  or 
three   weeks   before   the    missiles   were   dis- 


covered there  saying,  In  essence,  that  any 
offensive  weapon  In  Cuba  would  l>e  an  act 
of  aggression  against  this  country.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  It  was  almost  a  heaven-sent  op- 
portunity to  clean  up  the  Cuban  situation 
when  we  had  a  real  reason  for  doing  so  and 
were  completely  Justified  under  any  possible 
international  law  that  might  have  been 
brought  forward. 

Q.  A  memoir  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  men- 
tions your  advice  to  President  Kennedy.  Do 
you  recall  the  conversation? 

A.  1  understand  from  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy that  the  papers  sold  by  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  dwell  somewhat  on  what  I  had 
to  say  at  that  conference.  I  haven't  seen  it 
and  he  didn't  tell  me  the  content.  He  (Ted 
Kennedy)  did  say  that  the  release  said  that 
I  said  1  couldn't  live  with  myself  If  I  didn't 
express  my  views.  I  had  forgotten  saying  that 
until  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  told  me  about  it 
over  the  phone  two  or  three  days  ago. 

Q.  Didn't  you  feel  at  the  time  that  a 
United  States  invasion  of  Cuba  would  trigger 
a  war  with  Russia? 

A.  No.  I  did  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  it  would  result  in  an  all-out  atomic  war 
with  Russia.  Russia  had  not  hesitated  to 
move  into  Hungary  Just  a  short  time  before 
that.  They  killed  thousands  of  Hungarians 
with  no  real  reason  lor  it  except  the  fact  that 
the  Hungarians  wanted  to  change  their  own 
government. 

Q.  Were  the  Rtissians  less  prepared  for  a 
war  in  1962? 

A.  At  that  time  we  had  weapons  that  were 
not  available  to  the  Russians,  such  as  Polaris 
missiles.  We  had  over  three  times  as  many 
intercontinental  missiles  as  they  had.  carry- 
ing nuclear  warheads.  Now  we  are  about  even. 
We  are  in  a  much  more  dangerous  position 
vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  today  than  we  were  at 
that  time.  The  fact  that  Khruahchev  capit- 
ulated so  quickly  to  President  Kennedy's 
demands  demonstrated  that  they  were  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  war  at  that  time 
perhaps  would  have  eliminated  Russia  as  a 
world  power  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
take  that  risk. 

Castro  had  not  been  furnished  any  military 
weapons  at  that  time  of  any  consequence.  I 
think  that  Just  an  ultimatum  and  moving 
the  marines  in,  we  had  30.000  of  them  right 
off  the  shores,  would  have  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion.  Not  only  that,  but  the  minute 
we  exposed  these  Russian  missiles,  world 
opinions  would  have  supported  us — which  it 
hasn't  in  Viet  Nam.  Instead  of  having  the 
support  of  the  world,  we  have  had  the  con- 
demnation of  the  world  for  fighting  in  Viet 
Nam.  It  is  8.000  miles  away.  It  costs  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  as  much  to  supply  a  man  in  Viet 
Nam  as  it  would  have  in  Cuba  and  we  could 
have  wotmd  the  thing  up  in  Just  a  few  days. 

Q.  Senator,  to  return  to  current  events 
for  a  minute,  the  next  Congress  will  un- 
doubtedly face  some  monumental  problems. 
At  this  moment  we  do  not  know  who  the 
new  president  will  be.  But  what  do  you  see 
as  the  main  political  issues  in   1969? 

A.  It  depends  so  much  on  who  is  elected 
president.  (Ed.  note:  this  interview  was  con- 
ducted In  mid-October,  before  the  election.) 
It  Is  difficult  to  say.  If  Humphrey  Is  elected, 
the  main  Issues  will  be  how  much  further 
and  how  much  faster  you  carry  all  this  new 
program  of  the  Great  Society  and  what  ad- 
ditions you  will  make  to  it.  If  Nixon  is 
elected,  I  think  the  reverse  of  that  will  be 
true.  It  will  be  a  question  of  how  much  you 
will  slow  it  down  and  whether  or  not  you 
will  embark  on  any  new  programs. 

If  Mr.  Wallace  is  elected,  why  I  think  that 
the  main  difference  will  probably  be  in  in- 
ternal affairs — the  matter  of  curbing  the 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  you  can 
do  that — and  a  change  In  attitude  toward 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

Q.  You  gave  President  Johnson  his  start  In 
the  Senate  when  you  helped  him  become 
whip  and  then  majority  leader.  He  has  often 
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■ougbt  joor  wlTlce  on  key  law*—.  Yet  then 
WM  «  pubUabed  report  reoeatly  tlMt  your 
frieiMlBlilp  with  the  prealdent  ham  eooled. 
Are   theee   raporta   ocrraet.   Senatort 

A.  No,  I  don't  thlnlt  thejr  are  aocxmte  when 
stated  that  way.  I  ttUnk  our  pacaooal  rela- 
tions are  Just  as  thef  hare  always  been.  We 
hare  had  some  rattier  sharp  dlfferenoea  of 
opinion  on  political  matters  and  Issuee.  Prea- 
tdent  Johnson  has  kaown  me  pretty  well.  He 
never  did  expect  me  to  be  spoon-fed  by  his 
philosophy.  There  h«Te  been  times  whein  he 
has  urged  me  to  let  up  on  different  questions. 

Q.  Senator,  you  dl4  feel,  though,  that  one 
judicial  appointment  recommended  by  you 
was  iinfalrly  held  upi.  Was  there  not  a  delay 
In  the  appointment  of  V3.  District  Judge 
Alexander  Lawrence  Of  Savannah,  a  personal 
friend  of  yours? 

A.  Ob  well.  I  dldn'tihave  any  feeling  toward 
the  President  on  thai.  I  thought  that  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States  acted  like 
a  child  about  It.  And  I  still  think  so.  I  very 
frankly  do  not  feel  tfeat  the  present  attorney 
general  la  qualified  to  All  that  position. 

Q.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  wanted 
to  hold  up  the  appointment? 

A.  Tes.  Oh.  be  bad  Dot  only  tried  to  hold  It 
up,  he  wanted  to  haye  It  disapproved  by  the 
Prealdent.  And  I  did  t^ve  a  great  deal  of  dlf- 
flc%i)ty  gotUag  It  through.  But  I  did.  The  only 
thlag  I  naanted  waa  having  to  give  up  so 
much  valuable  time  fooling  with  socnetblng 
that  was  so  clear  and  apparent  to  me  and  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Oeorgla  bench  and 
the  Georgia  Bar  Association.  He  will  make  a 
fine  judge. 

SE2*ATOR  MANSFIELD'S  APPEAR- 
ANCE ON  THE  TV  PROGRAM  "PACE 
THE  NATION"  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELp.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consents  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network  program  "Pace  the  Na- 
tion," telecast  on  Sunday,  January  5, 
1969,  on  which  I  h^d  occasion  to  appear 
as  the  guest.  j 

There  being  no  I  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered]  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou),  as  follows  j 

Facx  t^i  Natiow 
(CBS  Television  Ne^ork.   CBS  Radio  Net- 
work, Sunday,  Janizary  5,  1969;  orlg^atlon; 

Washington,  DC  )  I 

Guest:  Senator  Mi^  IiiANsrtcLD.  Democrat 
of  Montana,  Senate  Inajorlty  leader. 

Reporters:  George  Herman.  CBS  News; 
Samuel  Shaffer.  Neiffsweek  magazine;  Roger 
Mudd,  CBS  News. 

Producers:  Sylvia  Westerman  and  Prentiss 
Chllds. 

Mr.  Hbuian.  Sena(tor  Mansfield,  Republi- 
can Presidents  today  seem  traditionally  less 
activists  than  the  Democrats.  Do  you  think 
the  balance  of  leadership  is  now  about  to 
shift  to  some  degree  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress? 

Senator  MAtrsnxLii.  Tes,  I  do,  because  of 
the  divided  govemm#nt.  I  think  there  will  be 
more  flexibility  aqd  more  Independence 
shown  by  the  Congress. 

ANNotTNC^.  Prom  CBS  Washington,  in 
color,  "Pace  the  Nation."  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  interview  with  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montaina. 
Senator  Mansfield  will  be  questioned  by  CBS 
News  Corresi>ondent|  Roger  Mudd,  Samuel 
Shaffer,  Chief  Congressional  Correspondent 
of  Newsweek  Uagaziae.  and  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent George  Herman. 

Mr.  HxaMAN.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Demo- 
cratic Majority  Leader,  \inder  a  Democratic 
Administration,  Is  pretty  much  overshadowed 
by  his  party  leader,  the  Prealdent.  Now,  you 
are  about  to  be  a  Majority  Leader  under  a 
Republican  Admlnlatratlon.  some  of  whoee 
views  you  undoubtedly  oppose.  Tou  seem 
likely  to  be  the  prlntipal  Democratic  spokes- 


man on  Capttol  EOll.  Boir  do  you  view  your 
new  role? 

Senator  MaKsraLO.  Well,  I  rlew  It  1^  some- 
what the  same  status  that  It  was  when  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  Majority  Leader  and  Eisen- 
hower was  President.  The  purpose  will  be  to 
do  our  best,  as  a  party,  to  be  of  assistance  to 
a  Republican  President,  because  we  would 
like  to  see  him  make  a  go  of  it.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds the  country  will  benefit.  If  we  oppoae 
him,  as  we  shall  on  occasion,  we  wUl  try  to 
do  so  constructively  and  offer  alternatives  in 
place  of  what  he  proposes.   ' 

Mr.  Shattkb.  Senator  Mansfield,  before  we 
explore  the  domestic  picture  further,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  so  on  the  minds 
of  a  lot  of  Americans,  on  foreign  policy.  Forty 
Americans  are  dying  dally  in  Vietnam  while 
this  haggling  goes  on.  what  President  John- 
son calls  dilly-dallying  on  the  shape  of  the 
conference  table  in  Parts.  Now,  what  are  you, 
as  a  Senate  leader  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  going 
to  do  about  this? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  Well,  there  isn't  much 
we  can  do  now  except  to  deplore  the  fact 
that,  while  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  a  table  the  conferees  will  sit  around 
in  Paris,  otir  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam.  And 
I  must  say  that  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  what  Secretary  of  Defemie  Clark  Clifford 
has  advocated,  we  ought  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness right  away  and  get  away  from  this 
shilly-shallying  which  Is  accomplishing 
nothing.  As  far  as  the  table  la  concerned, 
we  ought  to  do  away  with  It,  maybe  sit  like 
this,  stand  up  or  squat,  any  old  way  just  to 
get  negotiations  going. 

Mr.  MtTDO.  Is  It  fair  to  say.  Senator,  that 
you  really  don't  expect  any  progress  in  Paris 
until  after  the  Inauguration? 

Senator  Mansitelo.  I  think  it  Is  very 
doubtful. 

Mr.  Mono.  And  then  what  is  the  outlook 
after  the  Inauguration? 

Senator  Manstieij).  That  will  be  largely  up 
to  Nixon,  who  will  then  be  President,  and  I 
am  svire  he  has  given  that  a  great  deal  of 
thought  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  not 
in  his  confidence. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  are  you  in  a  position  now 
to  say  that  peace  talks  in  Paris  should  be  put 
under  some  sort  of  time  limit? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that, 
because  we  have  to  keep  on  talking  to  bring 
this  killing  to  an  end.  I  think  I  ought  to 
point  out  that,  when  the  conferees  were  se- 
lected in  the  first  place,  that  be  called  Sen- 
ator Dtrksen  and  me  down  to  the  White 
House  and  asked  us  to  be  ready  on  short 
notice  to  go  to  Paris,  if  we  could,  to  be  of 
any  assistance  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Who  called  you? 

Senator  MAMsriEU).  The  President. 

Mr.  Mudd.  The  President.  You  have  not 
heard  anything  further? 

Senator  MAManxLo.  No.  There  was  no  need 
because  nothing  has  been  accomplished  there 
except  talk. 

Mr.  Shaffes.  Senator  Mansfield,  at  his  last 
press  conference  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk  said  that  the  table  seating  impasse  re- 
flected important  questions  of  substance.  Do 
you  agree? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SHATFEa.  WeU,  let  me  ask  you,  do  you 
think  we  should  start  a  unilateral  withdraw- 
al of  our  troops  from  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  think  we 
can  do  it  at  this  time,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
creasing our  troops  there  if,  as  we  have  been 
told,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  increas- 
ing In  effectiveness  and  efficiency  as  well  as 
in  size. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
plore this  hassle  over  the  shape  of  the  table 
m  Paris,  it  Is  another  thing  to  solve  it  or 
to  do  away  with  it  or  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.  How  can  it  be  done?  Where  do  you  have 
to  start?  Who  Is  to  blame,  a  country,  a  per- 
son? 


Senator  MaNsriKJ).  That  is  hard  to  say,  but 
if  you  want  an  alternative  I  would  suggest 
ttiat  we  follow  the  procedure  which  was  used 
by  the  NLF,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  Uie  Amert- 
can  officials  who  met  over  the  pctft  two  weeks 
to  brtng  about  the  release  of  the  three  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  Now,  what  they  did  was  to 
meet  in  the  jungle,  stand  up,  discuss  this 
matter,  eventually  arrive  at  a  decision. 

Mr.  Hekman.  But  the  important  point  there 
was  that  this  was  a  bilateral  meeting  between 
Americans  and  the  NLF.  Now,  is  that  suitable 
for  the  peace  talks? 

Senator  itANsraxjt.  No,  but  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  have  meetings  between  Hanoi 
and  the  United  States.  And  if  we  cant  get 
the  NLF  and  Saigon  to  go  together  with  those 
two,  then  have  them  meet  separately  and 
see  what  they  can  come  up  with  in  the 
way  of  a  solution,  then  get  together. 

Mr.  Heekam.  Will  Hanoi  agree  to  that  kind 
of  a  bUateral  meeting? 

Senator  Mansfiei.o.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Shafvee.  Well,  will  you,  as  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader,  and  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant voices  in  the  Democratic  Party  today, 
speak  up  In  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  break 
this  Impasse? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  Only  if  I  can  do  so 
constructively. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  you  have  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  in  the  Nixon  Administration 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  generally  would  exer- 
cise a  stronger  or  influential  voice  in  foreign 
affairs.  How  do  you  think  that  will  happen? 

Senator  Manspieu).  Well,  you  may  recall 
that  Senator  Fulbrl^t  last  year  had  re- 
ported out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  his  resolution  seeking 
to  bring  about  a  greater  voice  in  foreign 
affairs  for  the  Senate,  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion's "advise  and  consent"  clause.  That  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  would  have  been 
brought  up  had  it  not  been  for  the  Presi- 
dent's March  31st  speech  at  which  he  an- 
nounced he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  and  that  he  would  seek  to  brtng 
about  negotiations,  to  brtng  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Because  of  that  factor  it 
was  not  brought  up.  I  know  that  Senator 
Pulbrtght  Is  very  much  Interearted  In  It,  as  I 
am,  and  as  many  members  of  the  Senate  are 
of  all  political  strtpes.  I  anticipate  that,  fol- 
lowing the  nonproliferatlon  treaty,  it  will  be 
reported  out,  placed  on  the  calendar  and 
brought  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Shapfee.  Senator,  as  I  tindentand  It, 
this  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Amertcan  troopa  should  not  be 
committed  to  hostilittee  on  foreign  soil  by  a 
President,  any  President,  without  prior  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  except  to  repel  at- 
tack or  to  protect  Amertcan  Uvea  and  inter- 
ests. What  I  want  to  ask  you  Is  this:  Is  such 
an  approach  practical  In  the  nuclear  age,  in 
the  mld-20th  Centiiry? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  think  so.  The 
matter  of  nuclear  emergencies  would  be 
taken  care  of,  understood  and  made  clear 
in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Heeman.  You  brought  up  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  and  I  want  to  get  to 
that  In  a  minute.  But  first  I  want  to  ask 
you  how  can  the  Senate,  or  any  part  of  the 
Congress,  be  as  active  as  it  would  like  to 
be  In  foreig^n  affairs  when  only  the  adminis- 
tration has  access  to  the  vast  body  of  secret 
Information  and  facts? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  tliat  we 
shoiild  have  access  to  some  of  that  Informa- 
tion, too,  and  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Executive 
Branch.  We  don't  want  to  take  away  any 
authority  from  the  President  which  is  right- 
fully his;  we  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
responsibility  which  is  rightfully  ours,  and 
which  has  been  eroded  with  Uie  Senate's  con- 
sent over  the  pest  four  or  five  decades.  We 
don't  want  to  hinder  the  President.  We  know 
that  his  troubles  are  many  and  difficult.  We 
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want  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  and  we  think 
we  can  be  if  he  will  allow  us  to. 

Mr.  Hebman.  Okay.  Now,  the  obvious  ques- 
tion about  the  nonproliferatlon  treaty,  I  have 
to  ask  it  In  a  rather  naive  form.  Since  Presi- 
dent-Elect  Nixon  seems  to  be  for  it,  since 
President  Johnson  seems  to  be  for  it,  what  is 
holding  it  up? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  the  f^ct  is  that 
we — I  hoped  that  it  could  be  the  "first  order 
of  business,  but  we  have  a  debate  starting  on 
Thursday  next  on  a  change  in  Rule  XXII. 
Now,  that  will  take  up  the  Senate's  time  for 
some  days.  If  not  a  week  or  longer.  That 
means  that,  as  a  result,  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  will  be  pushed  back  and  will  not  be 
brought  out,  as  I  see  it  now,  before  the  20th. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
who  would  like  to  have  further  hearings, 
short  hearings,  it  will  be  reported  out.  It 
win  be  placed  on  the  calendar.  And  as  soon 
as  it  is,  it  will  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  disposal. 

Mr.  Mudd.  But  even  without  that  rules 
fight,  there  really  wasn't  much  prospect  you 
could  have  gotten  that  treaty  through  be- 
fore inauguration,  was  there? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  but  there  was  a 
chance.  Now  I  think  the  chance  has  been 
obviated. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  Is  the  disposal  going  to 
be? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  will  be  ap- 
proved. I  think  it  should  be  approved.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  treaty,  it  is  in  our  interests  and 
in  the  interests  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Shaffeb.  Senator  Mansfield,  it  looks 
as  if  the  Mideast  is  about  to  blow  up  again. 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  this?  And  do  you 
think — this  is  the  other  part  of  the  ques- 
tion— that  the  United  States  has  a  commit- 
ment to  go  to  the  aid  of  Israel? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  think  we 
have  any  hard  and  fast  commitment  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  Israel  or  any  other  country  in 
that  area,  outside  of  those  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. As  far  as  what  the  United  States  can 
do,  it  is  hard  to  say,  except  that  I  believe  we 
ought  to,  whenever  ]x>ssible,  work  in  con- 
cord with  the  Soviet  Union  so  that,  through 
our  joint  efforts,  we  may  be  able  in  some 
fashion  or  other  to  bring  about  peace  to 
that  unstable  area.  There  are  many  questions 
connected  with  the  Middle  East,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  situation  is  not  getting  any 
better  but,  in  fact,  is  getting  worse  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

Mr.  Herman.  I  presvune,  when  you  say  we 
have  no  commitment,  you  mean  a  legal  or 
a  treaty  commitment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  Herman.  Do  we  have  any  moral  or  emo- 
tional commitment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  have  been  state- 
ments made  by  Presidents  over  the  past.  I 
think  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
have  indicated  that  we  do  have  such  a  posi- 
tion. How  strong  the  position  is  indeter- 
minate   at    this    time. 

Mr.  Herman.  Is  It  something  which  varies? 
Is  it  something  which  perhaps  has  gone 
down-hlU  a  little  in  the  face  of  Israel's  re- 
cent aggressiveness? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  think  it  has  gone 
down-hiU  In  spite  of  the  fact  which  you 
have  mentioned,  and  I  think  it  is  tied  to 
a  certain  extent  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Vietnam  has  brought  about  a  very 
changed  situation  In  the  Senate,  in  the 
thinking  of  many  of  its  members  about  in- 
volvements in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  one  of  the  things  that 
you  pushed  for  over  the  last  few  years  has 
'leen  a  streamlining  of  our  foreign  aid  policy. 
How  much  cooperation  do  you  expect  to  get 
from  the  new  administration  on  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  WeU,  I  will  Just  have 
to  assume  the  answer  to  that  question.  I 
would  think  a  great  deal  of  cooperation.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  done  to  help  people 
and  less  done  to  help  governments. 


Mr.  Mudd.  Do  you  regard  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, in  foreign  policy,  as  going  after 
the  policies  of  ten.  fifteen,  twenty  years  ago, 
of  reinforcing  NATO  and  maintaining  a  large 
military  commitment  abroad? 

Senator  Mansfield.  1  would  hope  not,  be- 
cause times  have  changed,  and  what  was 
good  two  decades  ago  is  not  necessarily  good 
today.  As  far  as  NATO  is  concerned.  I  would 
hope  that  the  European  members  of  NATO 
would  do  a  good  deal  more  and  that  we 
would  do  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Herman.  Wasn't  it  Just  a  year  ago  that 
you  advocated  a  strong  reduction  of  our 
troops  In  NATO  countries? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes,  and  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  was  introduced, 
signed  by  forty-nine  members,  and  it  was 
In  the  process  of  being  accepted,  in  my 
opinion,  but  Czechoslovakia  changed  the 
situation.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  we 
cannot  think  of  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  But  will  you  press  it  some- 
time during  this  session.  Senator? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  basically  I  haven't 
changed  my  opinion.  I  still  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Herman.  This  seems  like  a  good  point 
to  Interrupt.  We  will  resume  the  interview 
with  Senator  Mansfield  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Mansfield,  Herb  Klein,  President- 
Elect  Nixon's  chief  spokesman,  said  on  this 
program  some  time  ago  he  thinks  the  new 
Congress  is  more  to  the  center  than  the  old 
one.  Is  it? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  would  say  that, 
as  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned,  it  is  about 
the  same  as  the  last  one.  As  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned,  I  think,  based  on  the  figures,  it 
might  be  a  little  more  liberal. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  Rule  XXII  fight  in  the  Senate  that  you 
mentioned  some  lime  ago? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  to  be  honest 
about  it,  I  don't  think  that  the  rule  will  be 
changed,  although  I  personally  favor  a  shift 
from  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
to  three-fifths. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  were  you  surprised  at 
the  election  by  your  party  caucus  of  Edward 
Kennedy  to  be  your  new  assistant? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  thought  it  could 
have  gone  either  way  and  would  not  have 
been  surprised  at  any  result. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  what  do  you  think  ac- 
counted for  his  victory? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  the  Ken- 
nedy name  had  something  to  do  vrith  it.  I 
think  that  Kennedy's  attention  to  Senate 
duties,  both  on  the  floor  and  In  committee, 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Senate  man  In  the 
strtctest  sense  of  the  word,  far  more  so  than 
were  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  his 
brother,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
All  those  factors  tended  to  react  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Herman.  The  usual  cliche  is  that  a 
fight  of  this  kind,  a  leadership  fight,  leaves 
scars  inside  the  party.  Realistically,  does 
this  leave  any  scars? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  don't  think  so. 
There  may  have  been  disappointments  tem- 
porartly,  but  Russell  Long,  I  thought,  acted 
with  extremely  good  grace.  It  is  my  belief 
that  Ted  Kennedy  will  apply  himself  assidu- 
ously to  his  duties  and  that  the  Senators 
will  accept  the  verdict  and  act  accordingly. 
Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator  Mansfield,  do  you 
see  Teddy  Kennedy  as  your  party's  nominee 
In  1972? 

Senator  Mansfieij).  I  wouldn't  be  in  the 
least  surprised. 

Mr.  Mudd.  You  would  not  be  in  the  least 
surprtsed. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  not  be  in  the 
least  surprtsed. 

Mr.  MtnjD.  But  do  you  think  this  move  for 
the  assistant  leadership  the  other  day  was 
a  first  step  toward  the  nomination? 

Senator  Manspieuj.  No.  I  think  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy's  dedica- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  the  fact  that  he  wants 
to  participate  more  aoUvely  in  its  affairs. 


Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  now,  it  has  been  written 
that,  if  in   1970  you  decide  not  to  seek  an- 
other   term,   Ted   Kennedy   would    be   in    a 
position  to  take  it  all  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Mansfield.  If  that  happens. 
Mr.  Mudd.  Yes. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  could  happen, 
but  I  have  no  Intention. 

Mr.  Mudd.  No  intention  of  what? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Of  retiring  in  1970. 
Mr.  Mudd.  Oh,  you  do  not? 
Senator  Mansfield.  No. 
Mr.   Shaffer.  You   mean   either   from   the 
Senate  or  from  your  leadership  poet? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Correct. 
Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator  Smathers  said  that 
Ted  Kennedys  election  will  force  more  and 
more  southerners  into  the  Republican  Party. 
I  am  speaking  of  Senator  Smathers  of  Flor- 
ida, who  is  retiring  now.  Do  you  agree? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't,  and  George 
Smathers  wouldn't  have  said  that  had  he 
still  been  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Do  you  think  he  is  running  for 

Governor  of  Florida?  Is  that 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  know  what  his 
plans  are.  He  is  a  good  man. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Can  we  get  you  on  the  record 
as  to  how  you  voted  in  caucus  for  the  assist- 
ant majority 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  Tlie  session  was 
executive,  the  vote  was  secret. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  some  have  decided  to  make 
it  public,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  see  what  you 
would  think  about  that. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  that  is  their  priv- 
ilege. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator,  quite  often  a  party 
gives  its  presidential  candidate  a  second 
crack  at  the  White  House.  Do  you  think  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  will  get  that  second  chance? 
Senator  Mansfield.  He  may.  He  will  be  in 
there.  He  will  be  a  power  in  the  party  in 
the  years  ahead,  and  what  Hubert  will  do, 
Hubert  will  decide. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  your  answer  about  Ed- 
ward Kennedy — your  answer  that  you  would 
not  be  at  all  surprtsed  If  Edward  Kennedy 
would  be  your  party's  nominee  in  '72  is 
Intrtgulng.  There  is  a  large  body  of  thought 
that  feels  that  really  he  shouldn't,  simply 
because  of  what  has  happened  before,  the 
death  of  his  two  brothers.  Do  you  think  that 
has  any  bearing  on  what  a  nation  should 
expect  of  a  politician  under  those  circum- 
stances? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  does  have  a 
beartng,  but  Ted  Kennedy  is  a  man  of  cour- 
age. 

Mr.  Herman.  He  will  make  his  own  de- 
cision, you  would  say? 

Senator  Mansfield.  He  will  make  his  own 
decision. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  in  this  situation 
now,  Just  a  year  ago,  with  the  Democratic 
Administration  and  a  Democratic  Congress, 
the  Congress  imposed  mandatory  spending 
levels  on  the  administration.  Is  it  likely  that 
this  sort  of  new  trail  is  going  to  be  blazed 
still  further,  now  that  you  have  a  Republican 
Administration  and  a  Democratic  Congress? 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  hope  so.  and 
I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion in  selected  areas  in  government  spend- 
ing, because  the  monies  we  are  putting  out 
are  entirely  too  much  and  I  think  they  could 

be  distributed 

Mr.  Herman.  Are  you  saying — excuse  me, 
I  didn't  mean  to  Interrupt. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That's  all  right. 
Mr.  Herman.  Are  you  saying  a  diminution 
by  congressional  order,  that  Congress  should 
specify  which  areas  should  be  held  down? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  necessartly  by  con- 
gressional order,  though  it  is  our  prtmary 
responsibility,  but  I  would  hope  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  President. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator.  I  know  you  and  your 
colleagues  have  talked  a  lot  about  cooperat- 
ing with  the  New  President,  yet  there  are  a 
number  of  Democratic  Senators  who  are  talk- 
ing   about   opposing   Secretary    of    Intertor- 
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Dwlgnate  Rlckel  for  ihls  poat.  What  Is  your 
Judgment  on  It?  ' 

Senator  MAirsraxoj  Well,  I  tblnk  that  the 
Senate  has  a  duty  and  a  reaponalblllty  to  look 
Into  all  these  eandl<laitea  for  the  Cabinet  pro- 
posed by  Preeldent-Slect  Nlzon.  And  if  Mr. 
Hlckti  had  obaerred  Prealdent-Elect  Klxon's 
dictum  to  say  nothing  until  January  aoth.  he 
wouldn't  be  In  the  tmuble  he  evidently  Is  In 
today.  But  he  has  tnade  some  statements 
which  are  going  to  tie  gone  Into  quite  thor- 
oughly by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  j 

Mr.  Sraffkb.  Is  1^  within  the  realm  of 
probability  that  his  n|omlnatlon  might  not  be 
confirmed  If  he  stands  by  those  earlier  state- 
ments? j 

Senator  Manstoo*.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say 
anything  this  far  aliead,  Sam.  I  think  the 
nominee  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  express  his  opinions,  should  be  treated 
with  fairness.  And  I  liope  he  has  the  answers 
which  win  satisfy  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sha»tt«.  But  jou  expect  an  inquiry  In 
depth  in  this  partlcullar  case? 

Senator  MANsriEui  Yes,  Indeed.  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Jackson,  of  Washington, 
has  announced  thad  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted beginning  on  the  16th  of  this  month 
Incidentally,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  and 
I  have  mitea  all  the  democratic  Chairman  of 
the  comttfltees  to  lold  hearings,  to  have 
these  nominees  ready  for  confirmation  on  the 
day  that  Mr.  Nixon  1^  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Hekman.  Is  th*re  a  tradition  or  a  phi- 
losophy in  the  Senate  that  new  in-coming 
President  should  ha\  e  the  right  to  the  Cab- 
inet of  his  choice,  liarrtng  some  real  dere- 
liction? 

Senator  Mansfieui.  Yes.  Indeed,  and  it  Is  a 
good  tradition. 

Mr.  HxBMAN.  And  do  you  think  that  will 
tip  the  odds  a  little  bit  for  Mr.  Hickel? 

Senator  Mansfixi,^.  It  will  depend  upon 
Mr.  Hlckels  testimony.  He  will  be  treated 
with  fairness  and  discretion.  He  will  not  be 
badgered.  He  will  hare  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions based  on  statements  which  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  MtTso.  Senatoi .  are  you  in  favor  of  a 
congressional  pay  raise? 

Senator  MANsniL*.  That  Is  a  tough  one 
to  ask  me,  but  let  ^me  put  it  this  way:  I 
would  say  that  it  shiuld  not  be  on  the  order 
of  the  Kappel  Con^mlasion's  recommenda- 
tions, that  11  there  Is  a  pay  raise  it  should 
be  scrutinized  quite  carefully  and  that  it 
should  be  Justified  <^  not  allowed. 

Mr.  MuDD.  The  Coibmlasion's  recommenda- 
tion was  that  the  aiinual  salary  be  Jtimped 
from  «30,000  a  year  vp  $50,000. 
Senator  Manstiel^.  Too  much. 
Mr.  MtTDD.  Too  m<ich.  Would  you  strike  a 
•40,000  compromise? 

Senator  MansfixIo.  Somewhere  around 
there.  If  it  was  justtfled.  But  I  would  have 
to  have  all  the  factf  at  my  disposal,  speak- 
ing for  myself.  I  c^  get  along  pretty  well 
on  what  I  am  maklfag.  I  don't  come  from  a 
big  state.  I 

Mr.  Shaffeb.  Senator,  during  the  campaign, 
you  know,  Presideit-Elect  Nixon  spoke  a 
great  deal  about  ttje  need  for  reorganizing 
the  government.  Hit  powers,  or  the  powers 
to  do  this,  have  lapsed.  Are  you  disposed  to 
get  through  legislation  qixlckly  to  give  the 
new  President  the  bower  to  reorganize  the 
Executive  Branch  ol|  the  government? 

Senator  MANSFrKii.  Yes,  I  would  be  prone 
to  go  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Shaffxr.  Do  tou  think  that  Congress 
would  feel  that  way,jtoo? 

Senator  MamsfixiId.  I  would  guess  so,  I 
wouldn't  know. 

Mr  HxKMAN.  Weill  now,  the  major  issue — 
If  you  finished  thatianswer — the  major  Issue 
that  Preeldent-Elecl  Nixon  campaigned  on, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  major  Issues  was  crime 
and  the  disorder  and  lawlessness  In  the 
streets.  Do  you  thli^  the  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress now  Is  such  tliat  It  would  accept  a  new 
load   ot  antlcrlme  legislation   which   might 


tip  somewhat  the  balance  between  the  courts 
and  the  criminals? 

Senator  MAirsnzLD.  That  U  a  question  that 

I  couldn't  answer  at  this  time 

Mr.  Hesman.  What  is  your  oim  feeling? 
Senator  Manstikld.  Until  I  see  the  legisla- 
tion and  have  a  chance  to  dlaaect  It  and  In- 
terpret It.  Then  I  could  give  you  an  opinion. 
As  of  now,  I  would  have  to  withhold  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shaffeb.  Senator,  I  want  to  ask  you, 
you  Democrats  control  Congress  now,  what 

will 

Senator  Mansfieij).  On  paper. 
Mr.  Shajtek.  On  paper,  yes.  What  will  you 
do  with  this  control?  Will  you  Initiate  leg- 
islation or  do  you  sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
Republican  President  to  submit  his  legis- 
lation? 

Senator  Mansfiku].  Basically  we  will  wait 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  submit  legislation  but,  by 
the  same  token,  we  have  the  authority,  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  to  initiate  legis- 
lation on  our  own.  We  have  been  prone  not 
to  assume  that  responsibility  for  all  too  long, 
and  I  don't  think  that  .ill  wisdom  emanates 
from  the  Executive  Branch,  regardless  of 
who  is  in  power. 

Mr.  Hexman.  But  Isn't  there  actually  a 
good  deal  of  interplay  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  White  House? 
For  example,  Mr.  Nixon  has  talked  to  Mr. 
Mills,  to  ascertain  his  views  on  taxes.  Doesn't 
It  actually  go  in  both  directions? 

Senator  Mansfieij).  That's  right,  and  I 
would  hope  that  on  legislation  which  the 
incoming  administration  will  propose,  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  follow  the  Johnsonian  policy 
of  calling  in  the  chairmen  and  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  committees  con- 
cerned with  the  particular  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, to  get  their  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  MxjDD.  Senator,  when  and  why  did  you 
decide  about  your  1970  retirement? 

Senator  Mansfieij).  Oh,  when  I  was  elected 
the  last  time. 

Mr.  Mudd.  But  you  have  always  fudged  a 
little  on  what  your  future  plans  were,  and 
today  you  seem  so  definite  that — you  always 
used  to  put  us  off,  if  you  remember,  but  now 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  is  a  breaking 
point,  even  in  modesty. 

Mr.  SHAFFER.  Senator,  do  you  think  a 
coalition  of  southern  conservatives.  Demo- 
cratic conservatives  and  Republicans  will 
dominate  the  91st  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfieij).  Not  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  think  that  coalition  idea  has  not  been 
understood  thoroughly.  There  have  been 
rare  occasions  when  the  southerners  and 
some  of  the  Republicans  had  gotten  together, 
but  there  have  been  more  occasions,  in  my 
opinion,  when  moderate  Republicans  and 
progressive  Democrats  have  gotten  together. 
So  you  have  the  coaUtlons  working  both  ways. 
Mr.  Mudd,  But  with  the  shift  of  Richard 
Russell  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
is  there  not  a  stronger  possibility  that  there 
would  be  a  more  conservative  cast  in  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Mansfiixd.  No,  I  would  say  the 
cast  of  the  Senate  would  be  the  same  this 
year  as  it  was  last  year,  fairly  liberal. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  Is  the  Impact  of  having 
a  Republican  Administration  over  it  all? 
Doesn't  that  tend  to  aid  Democratic  Party 
unity  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  should,  but  time  will 
tell. 

Mr.  Shaffee.  Well,  In  that  connection,  now 
that  you  have  divided  party  control  in  the 
two  branches  of  government,  are  we  going 
to  have,  despite  all  these  pious  declarations 
of  cooperation,  aren't  we  really  going  to  have 
some  frustration,  some  politicking,  some 
stalemate? 

Senator  Mansfeld.  Unfortunately,  yes,  but 
we  will  do  our  beet  to  accommodate  the 
President  because,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
he  has  great  problems,  almost  Insurmount- 
able dlfllcxiltiea  to  overcome.  We  will  try  to 


make  him  a  good  President  beoauee  If  he 
succeeds,  as  I  said  before,  the  Nation  will 
benefit. 

Mr.  Hkbican.  The  last  man  who  held  your 
position  was  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  went  on 
to  become  Vice  President  and  President  of 
the  United  States.  Are  you  on  an  upwards 
path? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  Absolutely  not.  I  am 
delighted  just  being  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Shaffex.  Senator,  we  have  passed  an 
awful  lot  of  legislation  In  the  past  four 
years,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  keep  doing 
It? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
perhaps  we  may  have  passed  too  much  legis- 
lation, spent  too  much  money.  I  think  It  Is 
time  to  reorganize,  tighten  our  belts,  and 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  I'm  sorry,  we  spent 
too  much  time  as  well.  I  am  sorry,  our  time 
is  up.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Mans- 
field for  being  with  us  here  on  "Face  the 
Nation." 

Announcer.  Today,  on  "Pace  the  Na- 
tion," the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  was  Inter- 
viewed by  CBS  News  Correspondent  Roger 
Mudd,  Samuel  Shaffer,  Chief  Congressional 
Correspwndent  of  Newsweek  Magazine,  and 
CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 
Next  week,  another  prominent  figure  In  the 
news  will  "Pace  the  Nation."  "Pace  the  Na- 
tion" originated,  In  color,  from  CBS  Wash- 
ington. 

STEAM  POWERPLANT  SITE 
SELECTION 

Mr.  KEhfNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  energy  policy  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  completed  a 
study  entitled  "Considerations  Affecting 
Steam  Powerplant  Site  Selection."  The 
report  analyzes  the  outlook  for  electric 
power  needs  in  the  future,  and  the  need 
for  powerplant  sites.  The  bulk  of  the  re- 
port then  discusses  the  various  environ- 
mental and  other  effects  of  large  electric 
powerplants  and  the  considerations 
which  should  enter  into  decisions  on 
where  to  build  the  necessary  plants.  In 
its  own  words : 

The  report  assembles  in  a  single  document 
our  present  Icnowledge  of  the  public  Interest 
considerations  that  should  play  a  role  In 
planning  the  power  plants  of  the  future. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  report's 
emphasis  that— 

The  siting  problem  is  thus  one  that  con- 
cerns not  only  the  State  and  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  with  long-standing  respon- 
sibilities in  the  electric  power  field,  but  also 
the  agencies  with  environmental  and  other 
public  interest  responsibilities.  The  consid- 
erations go  beyond  mere  location  and  Involve 
the  extent  to  which  special  investments  are 
required  for  safety,  for  preserving  the  quality 
of  our  air  and  water  resources  and  for  other 
public  Interest  considerations. 

The  report  underscores  the  need  for 
overall  planning  and  coordinated  de- 
velopment In  the  siting  of  large  electric 
powerplants. 

With  demand  for  electric  power  In 
this  Nation  doubling  every  decade,  and 
with  economies  of  scale  dictating  con- 
struction of  larger  and  larger  plants, 
there  Is  a  great  danger  that  random 
siting  of  new  plants  will  cause  pollution 
of  our  natural  resources  and  irreparable 
harm  to  the  environment. 

To  avoid  this  damage,  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  I  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  national  plan  for  the  sit- 
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ing  of  large  electric  powerplants.  The 
aim  is  to  identify  appropriate  locations 
for  plants  to  cijerate  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency without  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment or  danger  to  public  safety. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
in  the  siting  of  large  plants,  coordinated 
planning  is  necessary  to  assure  protec- 
tion and  effective  utilization  of  environ- 
mental assets,  including  land,  water, 
recreation,  scenic,  ecological,  and  historic 
elements. 

The  present  report  identifies  many  of 
the  xiriteria  which  should  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  such  a  study  and  is 
a  constructive  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  overall  planning.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  energy  policy  staff  for  its  in- 
vestigation of  this  important  area  and 
for  the  high  quality  of  its  report. 

I  Intend  to  reintroduce  legislation 
calling  for  a  national  siting  plan  early  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful for  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  section,  "Back- 
ground and  Highlights  of  the  Report," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BACKCROtTND   AND    HIGHLIGHTS    OF  THE   REPORT 

Everyone  agrees  that  electric  power  sup- 
ply Is  vital  to  the  Nation  and  that  we  mxist 
find  sites  for  the  power  plants  needed  to 
meet  the  Nation's  rapidly  expanding  use  of 
electricity.  Nevertheless,  "Don't  Put  It  Here" 
Is  increasingly  becoming  the  public's  reaction 
to  particular  sites  selected  by  the  utilities. 
Furthermore,  the  electric  utiliUes  are  facing 
Increasing  competition  for  sites  because  our 
land  resources  are  limited  and  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  prime  site  for  electric  generation 
also  make  it  attractive  to  many  other  ex- 
panding Industries. 

The  siting  problem  Is  thus  one  that  con- 
cerns not  only  the  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  with  long-stondlng  responsi- 
bilities In  the  electric  pwwer  field,  but  also 
the  agencies  with  environmental  and  other 
public  interest  responsibilities.  The  consider- 
ations go  beyond  mere  location  and  Involve 
the  extent  to  which  special  investments  are 
required  for  safety,  for  preserving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  air  and  water  resources  and  for 
other  public  interest  considerations. 

There  Is  increasing  public  Interest  in  the 
power  plant  siting  problem  but  discussion  of 
solutions  has  been  inhibited  by  the  lack  of  a 
common  factual  base.  Commissioner  James 
T.  Ramey,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, In  a  speech  to  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion In  October  1967,  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broadly  based  Federal  interdepart- 
mental committee  on  electric  power  plant 
siting  to  develop  a  coordinated  approach  to 
the  planning  of  ways  to  handle  the  many 
problems  affecting  siting.  The  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government  most  deeply  concerned 
with  the  siting  problem — the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC),  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion (PPC),  Department  of  the  Interior,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW).  Rural  ElectrlficaUon  Administra- 
tion (REIA),  and  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
(TVA) — were  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
Energy  Policy  Staff  of  the  President's  Offlct 
of  Science  and  Technology  In  implementing 
this  suggestion  which  has  led  to  the  prep- 
aration of  this  factual  report.  We  have  also 
benefited  from  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners (NARUC)  and  the  State  utility 
commissions  throughout  the  Nation  In  pro- 
viding A  currer  of  the  Importamt  work  of  the 
States  on  this  problenL 
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The  report  assembles  In  a  single  dociunent 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  public  Interest 
considerations  that  should  play  a  role  in 
planning  the  power  plants  of  the  future.  We 
are  aware  that  our  knowledge  Is  Incomplete, 
and  in  some  areas  nonexistent,  but  fociislng 
attention  on  the  need  for  further  research  Is 
also  an  Important  function  of  the  report. 

In  preparing  the  report  we  have  not  Inves- 
tigated any  plant  sites.  Such  Investigations 
are  presently  the  Initial  responsiblUty  of  the 
Individual  utilities  in  the  various  segments 
of  the  electric  power  Industry.  Our  purpose 
was  rather  to  attempt  to  compile  material 
which  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  Industry 
and  to  the  various  governmental  units  with 
responsibility  for  approvals  of  sites  selected 
by  the  utilities,  to  Interested  groups  of  citi- 
zens, and  individuals. 

The  report  contains  no  policy  pronounce- 
ments, but  it  may  well  serve  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  of  whether  additional  surveys,  re- 
search, or  other  action  by  the  Industry  or 
government  Is  needed  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  report  attempts  to 
delineate  the  dimensions  of  the  siting  prob- 
lem In  the  future.  Our  projections  suggest 
that  in  the  next  two  decades  we  will  triple 
the  present  electric  power  generating  capac- 
ity but  we  can  do  so  with  far  fewer  new  sites 
than  the  number  the  industry  presently  oc- 
cupies. The  reason  Is  that  most  of  the  new 
capacity  in  the  next  20  years  will  come  from 
some  250  huge  power  plants  of  2  to  3  million 
kilowatts  each.  By  contrast  there  are  some 
3,000  power  plants  In  existence  today.  While 
there  will  certainly  be  small  plants  in  addi- 
tion to  the  250  or  so  large  plants,  the  siting 
problem  in  the  future  will  not  be  one  of  find- 
ing room  for  a  proliferation  of  power  plants, 
but  rather  being  sure  that  the  relatively 
small  number  of  mammoth-sized  plants  are 
adequately  planned  and  located  to  meet  the 
twin  goals  of  low-cost,  reliable  power  and 
preserving  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  need  for  coordinated  planning  to  Iden- 
tify the  prime  sites  that  will  best  satisfy  the 
many  economic  and  environmental  require- 
ments for  future  plants  is  rather  obvious. 
Each  of  these  plants  with  an  on-site  invest- 
ment of  some  $300  to  $400  million  will  be 
among  the  largest  industrial  establishments 
In  the  Nation.  In  the  aggregate  they  will 
represent  upwards  of  $80  billion  of  Invest- 
ment profoundly  affected  by  the  public 
Interest. 

One  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  report 
has  been  Identification  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  public  Interest  factors  which  should 
be  considered  In  the  siting  and  construction 
of  power  plants  of  the  future.  While  there 
are  probably  other  factors  yet  to  be  Identified, 
the  report  suggests  that  the  plans  for  power 
plant  siting  should: 

1.  Comply  with  the  safety  criteria  for 
nuclear  plants  as  prescribed  by  AEC. 

2.  Comply  with  air  pollution  criteria  and 
standards  as  established  by  the  States  and 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration of  HEW. 

3.  Comply  with  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  thermal  effects  as  established  by  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

4.  Develop  the  opportunities  for  public 
recreation  at  plant  sites  and  avoid  Impair- 
ing existing  recreational  areas. 

5.  Consider  aesthetic  values  and  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  appearance  of  power 
plant  facilities  and  associated  transmission 
lines. 

6.  Recognize  the  rural  development  con- 
siderations in  plant  siting. 

7.  Consider  the  siting  and  lead-time  re- 
quirements for  rellablUty  of  service. 

8.  Consider  the  impact  on  defense  prepared- 
ness of  particular  sites  and  power  plant 
capacities. 

9.  Consider  the  routliig  of  associated  trans- 


mission lines  and  the  problems  of  rights- 
of-way  at  various  alternative  plant  loca- 
tions. 

10.  Assure  that  the  plant  will  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  meet  regional  loads  Including  mu- 
tuaUy  agreeable  arrangements  for  meeting 
the  bulk  power  needs  of  the  small  utiUtles. 

11.  Consider  prospects  for  combining  power 
plants  with  other  purposes  such  as  desalt- 
ing plants,  industrial  centers,  and  even 
new  cities. 

These  are  all  considerations  over  and  above 
such  basic  requirements  as  sufficient  land,  the 
availability  of  transmission,  fuel  and  the 
whole  gamut  of  factors  which  every  utility 
considers  before  deciding  on  the  size,  type, 
and  location  of  a  power  plant. 

The  report  Identifies  the  physical  require- 
ments for  siting  the  large  power  plants  of  the 
future.  A  3,000-megawatt  (mw)  power  sta- 
tion requires  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  be 
It  nuclear  or  fossil  fueled.  A  nuclear  plant 
of  that  size  under  existing  AEC  criteria  would 
require  some  200  to  400  acres,  not  to  men- 
tion one  or  more  rights-of-way  of  some  250 
feet  in  width  leaving  the  plant  site.  A  fossil- 
fueled  plant  would  require  900  to  1 ,200  acres 
to  accommodate  a  large  coal  storage  area 
and  an  area  for  disposal  of  slag,  and  room 
for  SO,  removal  facilities. 

Access  to  highway,  railway  and  water  trans- 
portation are  Important  Ingredients  of  a  site. 
And  for  a  fossil  plant,  access  to  low-cost  fuel 
Is  an  essential  Ingredient.  An  adequate  sup- 
ply of  cooling  water  is  a  must  and  even  the 
meteorology  of  the  area  must  be  studied. 
There  are  numerous  demanding  require- 
ments for  a  prime  power  plant  site  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  electric  p>ower  Industry  will 
be  competing  with  other  Industries  and  other 
land  uses  for  such  sites  in  the  future. 

The  interest  in  power  plant  siting  in  recent 
months  has  been  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  large  nuclear  power  plants  have  come 
of  age.  Chapter  III  sets  forth  the  criteria 
which  the  AEC  applies  in  approving  such 
sites  today  and  describes  its  research  efforts 
for  the  future.  Existing  safety  criteria  rely 
on  distance  from  a  population  center,  com- 
bined with  engineered  safety  features  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
high-quality  engineering  to  assure  greater 
reliability  of  operation.  As  more  experience 
is  gained,  and  safety  and  reliability  proven, 
greater  flexibility  in  nuclear  plant  siting  will 
be  permitted  and  plants  will  undoubtedly  he 
located  closer  to  population  centers. 

AEC  Ls  stressing  the  need  for  stricter  codes 
and  standards  for  quality  assurance  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  nuclear  plants. 
Areas  of  potential  earthquake  present  spe- 
cial problems  for  nuclear  plant  siting  and 
AEC  takes  a  conservative  approach  with  re- 
spect to  such  sites  for  the  present.  The  air 
pollution  problems  at  nuclear  plants  are 
minimal.  Significant  radioactive  wastes  are 
not  generated  at  plant  sites  but  are  a  prod- 
uct of  processing  plants  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  this  report  because  they  can  be 
located  economically  in  remote  areas. 

It  is  of  Interest  that  under  existing  law, 
AEC's  review  of  nuclear  power  plant  siting 
is  limited  to  nuclear  plant  safety  and  anti- 
trust review  of  commercial  licenses. 

Air  pollution  control  Is  a  most  important 
factor  in  siting  fossil-fueled  plants.  Exist- 
ing power  plants  contribute  to  our  air  pollu- 
tion problem  primarily  through  the  emis- 
sion of  partictilate  matter  and  sulfur  oxides 
but  also  through  emission  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. Chapter  IV  describes  the  problem  and 
outlines  the  air  pollution  control  program  of 
HEW  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies. 
Control  equipment  is  now  available  to  col- 
lect some  99  p>ercent  of  ptarUculate  matter 
rather  than  emit  it  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
problem  area  is  with  the  p>oUutant8  that  are 
In  gaseous  form. 

A  major  research  effort  is  under  way  to 
develop  economical  means  of  removing  the 
sulfur  after  fossil  fuels  are  homed  and  be- 
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fore  the  rerultlng  gfl4es  are  emitted  to  ttoe 
atmoephere.  Tbe  ablUty  to  utilize  thl«  Na- 
tions vast  coal  resource  for  power  produc- 
tion U  dependent  up<)n  the  success  of  such 
research  and  development  efforts.  Tall  stacks 
may  provide  sufficient  dispersion  at  remote 
sites,  but  there  Is  a  need  for  more  effective 
controls  even  In  ruril  areas.  Certainly  the 
ability  to  locate  fosslljplanu  in  or  near  met- 
ropolitan centers  In  tie  future  requires  eco- 
nomic air  pollutlot  control  equipment. 
Chapter  IV  also  descr  bes  the  techniques  for 
promulgating  air  pollution  standards  pur- 
suant to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967. 

A  major  power  plani  siting  consideration  is 
the  disposal  of  wafte  heat  into  the  Nations 
waterways.  In  recent  years  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  injecting  ttuge  quantities  of  heat 
Into  a  waterway  can  create  a  new  form  of 
water  pollution  and  for  that  reason  the 
States,  In  cooperatloli  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interiors  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, have  adapted  temperature  limi- 
tations for  the  Nationj-s  Interstate  waterways. 
Chapter  V  describes  the  problem  and  solu- 
tions which  can  hava|  a  profound  Impact  on 
power  plant  siting.  ^Mhlle  the  problem  exists 
for  both  fossil  and  nuclear  plants  It  Is  some 
40  to  50  percent  greater  in  light  water  nu- 
clear pliWSs  because  of  their  lower  thermal 
efflfilency  and  the  fact  that  more  of  the  heat 
Is  discharged  to  the  atmosphere  through  the 
stack  in  fossil  fueled  plants. 

Power  plant  siting  must  be  responsive  to 
the  increased  public  loncern  for  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  A  giant  power  plant 
and  associated  tranj  imlsslon  lines  can  do 
great  damage  to  flsh  and  wildlife,  aesthetic 
and  recreation  value  i  if  improperly  located 
or  poorly  planned.  Cn  the  othM  hand,  the 
same  plant  in  the  r  ght  location  and  with 
proper  architectural  treatment  and  imagina- 
tive utilization  of  adjacent  lands  can  be  an 
Important  recreatloniu  and  educational  fa- 
clUty  In  Itself.  Chariter  VI  describes  these 
areas  of  concern  add  contains  many  spe- 
dflc  suggestions  which  would  make  both 
power  plants  and  Associated  transmission 
lines  more  compatibie  with  their  surround- 
ings. The  first  step  1^  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  land  lise  plan  for  the  area  in 
which  a  pwwer  planti  is  to  be  located. 

Chapter  VII  highlights  the  rural  devel- 
opment considerations  In  generating  station 
siting.  A  large  powei  plant  representing  an 
investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars can  profoundly  iflect  the  local  economy 
as  well  as  the  surrouiiding  environment,  and 
this  Is  especially  trui  If  the  plant  is  located 
In  rural  America.  Becreatlonal  opportuni- 
ties and  the  clean  Environment  are  major 
attractions  of  rural  areas  today.  The  chapter 
points  out  that  rural  America  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  considered  a  place  of  refuge 
from  environmental  pontrols.  However,  rural 
America  does  offer  J  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic power  plant  sites  that  will  contribute 
to  the  full  development  of  the  Nation  and 
these   opp)ortunltles  jare    set   forth. 

There  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  problems  encotiitered  In  power  plant 
siting  and  the  indui  try's  success  in  achiev- 
ing reliability  of  elec  trie  power  service.  A  re- 
liable, stable  power  system  requires  a  proper 
balance  in  the  locatidn  of  generation  with  re- 
spect to  concentration  of  loads.  It  Is  also 
Important  that  a  utl.lty  be  able  to  build  and 
operate  a  plant  on  »!hedule  if  growing  loads 
are  to  be  met  with  reliable  service.  These 
Interrelationships  of  the  reliability  and  sit- 
ing problems  are  discussed  In  Chapter  VIII. 
Power  plant  sltlni;  and  associated  trans- 
mission lines  are  Uiseparably  related  and 
must  be  Jointly  coneldered.  With  the  tech- 
nical breakthroughs  In  high-capacity,  low- 
unit-cost  EHV  transtnlsslon  lines,  sites  quite 
remote  from  loads  h^ve  become  economically 
feasible.  The  construction  of  EHV  lines  to 
achieve  economies  cif  Interconnected  opera- 
tions Is  making  available  an  interconnected 
grid  over  large  regions  of  the  Nation  which 
Is  providing  a  great  «leal  of  needed  flexibility 
In   locating   power  blant  sites.   Chapter  IX 


discusses  these  aspects  of  power  plant  siting 
and  also  suggests  that  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search and  development  will  be  required  be- 
fore transmission  lines  can  be  placed  under- 
ground without  major  additional  costs. 

Today  steam  power  plants  are  essentially 
single-purpose  facilities.  However,  there  are 
advantages  Inherent  In  combining  steam 
power  plants  with  other  industrial  processes 
and  such  power  plants  are  apt  to  become  part 
of  multipurpose  operations  In  the  future. 
This  Is,  of  course,  nothing  new  for  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry  since  'multipurpose  hy- 
droelectric plants  have  been  part  of  the 
American  scene  for  many  decades.  A  com- 
bination power  plant  and  desalting  plant  Is 
already  under  active  consideration.  Chapter 

X  also  describes  other  possibilities,  including 
combining  a  huge  plant  to  convert  coal  to 
crude  oil  with  a  power  station  that  would 
be  fueled  by  the  by-product  char.  Large 
energy  centers  are  also  being  considered  in 
which  the  p)ower  plant  would  be  the  hub 
of   an  agro-industrial  complex. 

The  report  would  be  Incomplete  without 
at  least  a  sximmary  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  State  agencies  that 
are  concerned  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
considerations  which  It  highlights.  Chapter 

XI  contains  the  results  of  a  survey  we  made 
of  the  activities  of  the  SUte  utility  commis- 
sions in  licensing  new  thermal  power  plants. 
It  also  presents  a  sununary  of  the  activities 
of  other  State  agencies  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  recreation  and 
related  matters.  Air  pollution  control  regu- 
lations are  particularly  complex,  due  to  the 
number  of  local  variations.  Chapter  XI  also 
discusses  recent  novel  programs  undertaken 
by  four  different  States  as  examples  of  State 
Initiatives  in  the  area  of  power  plant  siting. 


CONNECTICUT  RIVER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Connecticut  River  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  in  the  world.  But  its 
beauty  is  threatened  by  p>ollution. 

Cleaning  up  the  Connecticut  River  is 
a  serious  challenge  facing  all  of  New 
England. 

That  challenge  is  being  met.  State  and 
Federal  pollution  control  programs  are 
working  effectively.  All  sections  of  the 
river,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  will  be  swimmable  in  just 
a  few  years. 

But  progress — that  is,  a  clean  river — 
may  create  a  new  problem:  the  im- 
checked  commercial  development  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley. 

A  pure  Connecticut  River  will  turn  the 
river  valley — the  water  banks,  the  ponds, 
the  meadows,  the  heavily  forested  hill- 
sides— into  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
inviting  recreational  areas  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States. 

Ironically,  there  is  the  danger,  real 
and  not  far  down  the  road,  that  by 
eliminating  water  pollution  from  the 
Connecticut  River  we  may  introduce 
scenic  pollution  to  the  river  valley. 

A  river  valley  landscape  scarred  with 
hotdog  stands,  billboards,  carelessly 
planned  trailer  parks  and  rundown  mo- 
tels and  cabins  would  be  every  bit  as 
tragic  as  an  eternally  polluted  Connect- 
icut River. 

Evan  Hill,  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  at 
Storrs,  has  written  eloquently  of  this 
dilemma. 

In  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga- 
zine of  January  12,  1969,  Professor  Hill 
points  out  that  in  the  past  a  polluted 
Connecticut  River  was  its  own  best  de- 


fense against  the  scenic  pollution  of  the 
river  valley.  Of  the  river  he  writes: 

As  long  as  it  stank,  no  one  wanted  to  be 
near  it  for  long.  But  as  soon  as  It  runs  sweet 
and  clear  again,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
anyone  to  keep  this  distance,  and  millions  of 
Americans  won't. 

Professor  Hill  is  not  alone  in  his  con- 
cern for  future  development  of  the  val- 
ley. 

It  was  to  protect  the  valley  from  un- 
controlled development — and  to  preserve 
the  essential  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
410  miles  of  riverfront — that  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  1966  to  direct  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  national 
park  along  the  Connecticut  basin. 

Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
New  England  supported  and  cosponsored 
this  measure  with  me.  Support  and  co- 
operation also  came  from  State  and  local 
government  officials  and  business  and 
civic  leaders. 

After  a  22-month  study,  the  Depart- 
ment, through  its  U.S.  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  recommended  creation 
of  a  four-State,  56,700-acre  Connecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area. 

The  Bureau's  report,  issued  last  Sep- 
tember, calls  for  three  separate  units  of 
the  national  park  and  would  include 
parts  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

Key  among  all  the  recommendations 
in  the  report  is  a  strong  plea  for  cooper- 
ation from  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  interests  in  the  proposed 
recreation  area. 

The  proposal  for  a  Connecticut  River 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support  throughout 
New  England. 

And  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  to 
create  such  a  park  early  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefore, 
that  Professor  Hill  has  demonstrated  so 
vividly  and  so  accurately  the  reasons  why 
the  p>ark  is  needed. 

His  Mticle  In  the  Times  magazine  is 
fittingly  titled  "Connecticut:  Can  the 
River  Be  Saved  From  Its  Own  Beauty?" 
That  title  sums  up  the  problem  we 
face.  Professor  Hill  describes  the  dilem- 
ma as  few  other  writers  have.  His  ob- 
vious love  for  the  Connecticut  River  and 
river  valley  seems  matched  only  by  his 
knowledge  and  thorough  imderstanding 
of  the  problems  that  these  great  natural 
resources  are  burdened  with. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  such  a 
perceptive  observer  and  dedicated  con- 
servationist is  on  our  side  in  this  matter. 
Others  will  find  Professor  Hill's  article 
informative  and  moving.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "The  Con- 
necticut: Can  the  River  Be  Saved  Prom 
Its  Own  Beauty?"  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine 
of  January  12, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Connecticot:  Can  the  Rivxk  Bx  Saved 
Fbom  Its  Own  Bkautt? 
(By  Kran  HIU) 
Por  the  last  three  years  a  33-mlnute  docu- 
mentary film  about  the  Connecticut  River 
has  been  touring  New  England  high  schools 
and  service  clubs.  Its  narrator  calls  the  river 
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nha  world's  most  beautiful  landscaped  ceas- 
pool." 

Not  ao;  not  so  now,  not  ao  In  tbe  pas*  and. 
because  of  such  concMn,  It  wUl  never  he  In 
the  future. 

Tnie,  only  a  few  sparkling  spots  remain 
where  we  can  si>eak  accurately  of  "the  purity, 
salubrity,  and  sweetness  of  its  waters,"  as  did 
Timothy  Dwlght  in  1837  when  he  wrote  about 
the  river:  "This  stream  may  perhaps  with 
more  propriety  than  any  other  in  the  world 
be  named  the  Beautiful  River." 

But  It  is  not  a  cesspool.  It  Is  merely  pol- 
luted throughout  most  of  Its  410  miles,  and 
It  Is  this  pollution  that  has  saved  Its  beauty. 
There  is  no  necklace  strand  of  wooden  cot- 
tages strung  along  it  as  there  is  now  stran- 
gling lakes  and  ponds  only  a  few  mUes  from 
It.  There  are  no  hot-dog  stands  or  teetering 
pizza  palaces  garlanding  Its  banks.  It  Is  beau- 
tiful, unsullied,  unspoiled  for  the  most  part, 
but  there  are  few  who  want  to  touch  It. 
Sometimes  when  Its  flow  Is  low  and  It  can- 
not properly  dilute  the  waste  man  dumps 
Into  It,  its  attraction  to  the  eyes  is  overbal- 
anced by  Its  repulslveness  to  the  nose. 

On  a  balmy  August  day  last  summer,  a 
middle-aged  New  Hampshire  hardware  mer- 
chant went  to  picnic  In  a  lush  meadow  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Cormectlcut  and  the 
Sugar  River  near  Claremont,  N.H.  "It  was 
pleasant  until  we  got  to  within  50  feet  of  the 
water,"  he  recaUs,  "and  then  It  smelled  like 
a  septic  tank  when  it  wasn't  operating  right." 

Later,  he  thoughtfully  proposed  that 
"somewhere  downstream  they  should  build  a 
great  big  septic  tank  and  run  the  river 
through  It." 

In  effect,  that's  what  Is  happening  to  the 
Connecticut  right  now.  It  Is  being  cleansed. 
As  a  result  of  recent  state  and  Federal  laws 
equipped  with  legal  bite,  municipalities  and 
Industry  must  stop  dumping  Into  it.  Sewage 
plants  are  being  built.  Within  six  or  seven 
years,  the  river  will  have  regained  much  of 
Its  purity.  Perhaps  not  enough  to  merit  being 
called  the  Fresh  Water  River,  as  It  was  in 
1614  when  Adriaen  Block,  a  Dutch  explorer, 
discovered  It.  But  certainly  enough  so  that 
Its  purity  will  be  a  threat  to  its  beauty. 

As  long  as  It  stank,  no  one  wanted  to  be 
near  it  for  very  long.  But  as  soon  as  it  runs 
sweet  and  clear  again,  there  wiU  be  no  need 
for  anyone  to  keep  his  distance,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  won't. 

We  have  access  to  it.  Seven  Interstate  or 
limited-access  highways  serve  the  Connecti- 
cut corridor.  1-91 — one  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  highways  especially  In  Vermont — 
foUows  the  river  for  224  miles  north  of  Hart- 
ford; when  completed  It  will  leave  the  river 
at  Bamet,  once  the  head  of  the  river  navi- 
gation. 1-93  runs  from  Boston  through  New 
Hampshire  to  the  placid  meanders  of  the 
upper  river.  Today  the  headwaters  of  the 
Connecticut  are  only  about  10  hours  from 
Manhattan,  about  flve  hours  from  Boston. 
When  the  Interstates  are  finished,  even  that 
short  travel  time  will  shrink. 

We  wUl  use  those  highways.  Hungry  for 
clean  air  and  a  clear  view,  we  will  burst  out 
of  the  cities  on  weekends  to  taste  the  deep- 
lung  bite  of  winter  air,  to  smell  the  musty 
earth  of  a  valley  being  born  again  in  spring, 
to  use  the  river's  waters  in  the  summer — 
swimming  in  It  and  skiing  on  It. 

And  there  are  enough  of  us  close  enough  to 
the  Connecticut  to  quickly  turn  the  world's 
most  beautlfuUy  landscaped  cesspKXJl  Into 
the  world's  most  ugly  landscape.  Today  more 
than  six  million  persons  live  within  60  miles 
of  the  Connecticut.  Greater  Boston — with  Its 
3.5  millions — Is  only  100  miles  away.  The 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  with  Its  clean  salt 
marshes  Is  less  than  100  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Holland  Tunnel.  And  we  con- 
tinue to  breed. 

Even  so.  It  seems  impossible  that  we  could 
EpoU  It.  There  Is  so  much  of  It  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  once  remarked  that  every 
Vermonter   should  celebrate  Arbor  Day  by 


cutting  down  a  tree — In  order  to  get  a  view. 
Her  comment  seems  justified.  Mora  than 
three- fourths  of  the  11,243  square  miles  In 
the  Connecticut  River  basin  Is  forested. 

The  man  who  files  the  length  of  the  river 
at  1,000  feet — as  I  have  done — la  awed  by 
the  enormous  amount  of  unpeopled  land 
below  him.  The  efficient  geometrical  mosaic 
of  farmer's  tUlage.  the  tufted  texture  of  gros 
point  cornfields,  the  miles  of  forest  reaching 
past  the  horizon. 

The  beauty  strikes  you  first.  The  meadows 
of  Haddam  are  a  delight,  despite  the  town 
dump  glinting  In  the  sun  as  It  tumbles  Into 
the  river.  Mlddletown  swells  around  the 
river  like  the  bulge  in  a  boa  constrictor, 
but  it  is  Inoffensive,  especially  when  you 
know  that  its  municipal  wharf  is  a  lawn, 
where  a  blue-uniformed  policeman  meets  the 
river  boats  and  slips  their  hawsers  over  a 
bulbous  Iron  bullhead. 

Hartford  Is  less  reassuring,  webbed  with 
bridges  and  gray  concrete  cloverleaves, 
spreading,  smoking.  But  it's  like  a  burl  on  a 
rock  maple  trunk;  beneath  Its  twisted  gnarled 
bark  there  Is  a  solid  growth  of  hidden  beauty. 

You  glide  over  Windsor  Locks  and  Its  canal, 
twisting  parallel  to  the  -river  for  5.5  miles, 
four  years  In  the  digging  with  pick  and  shovel 
140  years  ago,  and  used  by  river  freight  im- 
tll  the  steam  railroad  put  boats  out  of  busi- 
ness. Then  past  the  shallow  Enfield  Dam,  the 
first  of  16  on  the  river.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  tobacco  land  lie  below  you.  shaded  In 
summer  by  hundreds  of  acres  of  green  cheese- 
cloth stretched  so  high  on  stilts  that  a  trac- 
tor can  drive  beneath  the  canopy. 

The  river  meanders,  flowing  placidly,  and 
It's  so  fine  you  want  to  buy  It  all  and  fence 
It  In  and  Invite  people  In  to  look  at  It. 
There  are  occasional  Jagged,  cutting  edges  of 
esthetic  corruption — the  scars  of  gravel 
banks,  burning  town  dumps  on  otherwise 
beautiful  hillsides,  ugly  petroleum  tank 
farms  and  rusty  railroad  bridges — but  there 
are  not  many,  and  some  are  understandably 
needed,  although  you  wish  that  Industry 
could  find  ways  to  house  itself  in  less  offen- 
sive fashion. 

The  river  sweeps  north,  broad  and  solid, 
and  you  think  of  earlier  travelers,  using  the 
river  Itself  as  a  highway,  sailing  It  300  years 
ago  In  40-foot-long  wooden  ships,  trading 
for  beaver  and  otter  pelts  with  Indians  who 
met  them  In  blrchbark  canoes.  And  the  later 
men  called  "River  Glanto,"  feared  in  every 
saloon  along  the  river's  banks,  from  Its 
mouth  at  Old  Saybrook  up  to  the  dam  at 
Windsor  Locks.  These  thick-shouldered, 
heavy-drinking  men  p>oled  the  barges  north. 
And  now  the  dlesel  river  boatmen  who  each 
year  carry  three  million  tons  of  cargo  up- 
river,  hauling  to  Hartford  and  waypolnts, 
and  half  of  this  Is  fuel  oU  carried  In  tankers. 

But  you  know  the  river  Is  no  longer  Im- 
portant as  transportation;  highways  parallel 
and  straddle  It.  Its  Importance  now  Is  elec- 
tric power — and  recreation — and  you  look 
down  on  it  with  gratitude  to  nature  and  to 
man.  who  has  spoiled  It  so  little. 

Then  you  are  in  Massachusetts,  and  you 
see  Springfield  and  Chlcopee  and  Holyoke 
ahead,  bleeding  Into  the  river,  staining  It  for 
miles  with  human  and  Industrial  corruption. 
(Later,  a  young  Springfield  native  tells  you. 
"If  you  swam  in  it.  your  arm  would  stick 
to  your  body;  it's  like  glue.") 

Like  an  ugly  Rorschach  blotch,  the  Spring- 
field area  population  stains  the  valley,  mov- 
ing higher  Into  the  nearby  hills  and  clinging 
there  for  air  and  view. 

It  Is  then  you  know  the  valley  is  In  dan- 
ger. You  know  that  Its  size  can't  save  It.  Its 
beauty  will  kUl  It  as  soon  as  Its  bloodstream 
is  pure  again.  The  unplanned  growth  below 
you  Is  proof  that  It  always  has  been  a  push- 
over for  fast-talking  Industrialists  and  land 
developers. 

You  think  of  the  pizza  slums  of  coastal 
Maine  on  the  "scenic  route"  from  Battery  to 
Kennebunk  and  the  overlove  lavished  on 
large  parts  of  Cape  Cod.  and  you  remember 


haw  beautiful  these  places  onc«  were.  Then 
you  know  better  than  to  underestimate  the 
despoliation  power  of  unchecked  tourist  af- 
fection, of  unplanned  development  that  al- 
lows otherwise  sensible  Yankees  to  plunder 
their  own  pride — their  village  conunons  and 
front  yards,  their  own  seaward  views,  their 
own  whlte-palnted  piazzas. 

To  thwart  such  inevitable  esthetic  suicide, 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  three  years  ago 
began  to  campaign  to  save  the  river  from 
itself.  Last  September,  as  a  result  of  Riblcoff's 
efforts,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
published  a  92-page  report,  "New  England 
Heritage,"  which  had  taken  22  months  to 
prepare.  It  proposes  a  National  Recreation 
Area  for  the  river,  with  three  new  national 
parks.  Two — one  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  other  a  few  miles  north  of  Holyoke — 
are  to  be  in  or  near  densely  populated  areas. 
The  third  site,  despite  its  beauty,  has  very 
little  population  and  negligible  tourism — so 
far.  It  Is  In  northern  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  running  for  82  miles  along  both 
sides  of  the  river,  almost  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

Other  recommended  Federal  action  In- 
cludes the  construction  of  about  200  miles 
of  forest  trail  linked  In  two  spots  with  the 
existing  Appalachian  TraU — near  Hanover, 
N.H.,  and  In  New  Hampshire's  Presidential 
Range.  In  addition,  the  report  proposes  the 
delineating  of  certain  existing  river-valley 
roads  In  the  four  states  as  part  of  a  "Con- 
necticut Valley  Tourway"  which  "would  wind 
through  country  villages  of  great  charm. 
across  sparkling  streams  and  picturesque 
coves,  past  many  schools.  Including  several 
of  the  nation's  most  honored  colleges  and 
universities,  and  near  sites  of  considerable 
architectural,  historic,  archaeologic  and  geo- 
logic Importance."  Total  estimated  cost  for 
the  Federal  efforts :  $58  mlUlon. 

Suggested  state  action  Includes  the  en- 
largement of  Cockaponset  State  Forest  In 
Connecticut,  of  the  Mount  Tom  Reservation 
in  Massachiisetts  and  of  state-owned  forest 
lands  In  the  Connecticut  Lakes  region  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  addition,  the  B.O.R.  rec- 
ommends two  new  state  parks  In  Connecticut, 
two  more  In  Massachusetts  and  two  new  In- 
terstate parks  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

The  report  saya  that  the  beauty  of  the 
river  "Is  threatened  by  the  ever-growing  ap- 
petite of  Megalopolis  for  land  and  the  short- 
sightedness of  those  who  would  fill  and  pol- 
lute the  river." 

How  soon  can  the  B.OJl.  plan  save  the 
river— i/  it  can?  Even  its  most  optimistic 
proponents  know  that  it  wUl  be  at  least  three 
years  before  a  man  with  money  In  his  hand 
can  walk  Into  a  farmer's  field  to  make  him 
an  offer  on  his  Kind.  Hearings  must  be  held 
and  legislation  passed  and  eminent  domain 
Invoked  when  necessary. 

But  the  report's  authors  hope  for  coopera- 
tion— a  rare  characteristic  among  Yankee 
landholders.  They  hope  that  tndl%'lduals  and 
corporations  and  town  selectmen  will  work 
with  state  legislators  and  Federal  officials  to 
save  the  valley.  Already  some  private  conser- 
vation groups  are  considering  the  best  way 
of  merging  their  land  holdings  with  the  plan 
for  the  valley. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  use  of  "scenic 
easement,"  a  comparatively  new  and  Inex- 
pensive way  of  preserving  natural  beauty, 
will  be  an  efficient  tool.  In  his  latest  book. 
"The  Last  Landscape."  William  H.  Whyte,  an 
authority  on  open-space  conservation  pro- 
grams, explains  that  a  scenic  easement  Is  the 
buying  away  from  the  owner  of  the  land  "his 
right  to  louse  it  up.  ...  we  acquire  from  the 
owner  a  guarantee  that  he  will  not  put  up 
billboards,  dig  away  hUlsldea,  or  chop  down 
trees;  with  a  wetland  easement,  we  acquire  a 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  dike  or  fiU  his 
marshland.  Except  for  the  restrictions,  he 
continues  to  farm  or  use  the  land  Just  as  he 
has  before;  one  of  the  main  points  of  the 
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to  encourage  him  to  do 


easementB,  Indeed,  la 
Jvi»t  that." 

How  costly  could  tl  iB  be,  and  how  possible? 

Drive  north  on  1-9  .  Cross  from  Massachu- 
setts Into  Vermont.  B  eep  to  sixty.  Since  there 
19  little  traffic,  you  can  drive  safely  at  that 
speed  and  stlU  appreciate  the  magnificent 
scenery  as  you  shoot  north  up  the  Ckjnnectl- 
cut  River  Valley.  Sw  ng  down  along  the  big 
arc  around  Brattle  >oro.  Then  up  again. 
Watch  now. 

Here  comes  one  of  ;he  greatest  views  of  all, 
sweeping  for  miles  aiead:  Vermont  on  your 
left,  the  river  churning  slowly  below  you  on 
your  right,  and  the  rising  wooded  hills  of 
New  Hampshire  aboi  e  It.  White  paper  birch 
and  pine.  Hemloclc.  Spruce.  Clean  air;  clear 
views.  Open  meadows  rolling  along  the  river's 
edge. 

Then  you  see  them ,  You  can't  mlsa,  for  you 
never  were  Intended  to.  The  outdoor  adver- 
tising people  call  such  a  place  "a  good  shot 
g^lng  around  a  comer."  And  ahead  of  you,  on 
the  unrestricted  Nev  Hampshire  side  of  the 
river — at  the  end  of  one  of  the  best  "shots" 
m  the  world — are  half  a  dozen  giant  bill- 
boards, some  of  them  several  hundred  feet 
long,  painted  bright,  Day-glo  orange,  lighted 
at  night. 

They  ten  prohibited  on  the  Vermont  side. 
New  Hampshire  doe*  not  care;  It  does  not 
legislate  against  th4m.  To  many  travelers, 
having  ridden  miles  frlong  a  soothing,  adver- 
tisement-free hlghwiiy,  they  are  an  Imper- 
tinent, polluting  ef'rontery.  The  manager 
of  one  Vermont  Inn  advertised  there  admits 
that  he  gets  "two  (o  three  letters  a  week 
from  garden-club  tyi«8,"  who  probably  never 
stay  in  a  hotel  anirway.  But  he  says  he 
gets  more  complaint!  from  guests  who  wsmt 
more  signs  to  dlrec ;  them.  He's  convinced 
he  needs  that  sign. 

Not  long  ago  the  Hanover  Inn,  owned  by 
Dartmouth  College,  idvertlsed  on  that  par- 
ticular "shot,"  but  was  shamed  away  and 
gave  up  lt»  space.  II  did  no  good,  however, 
for  another  client  b  aught  the  board  and  Is 
polluting  the  view  rljht  now. 

Tet,  there  Is  a  vlem  other  than  the  purist's. 
Travelers  do  need  directions.  And  such 
"shots"  are  revenue  producers.  A  New  Eng- 
land outdoor-advertising  company  has  said 
It  would  pay  $1,000  a  year  on  a  10-year  lease, 
with  a  10-year  option,  as  land  rental  to  the 
farmer  who  own  the  land  supporting  an  of- 
fensive (and  effectlvfe)  sign  now  advertising 
baskets  In  that  area!  It  Is  not  known  what 
that  farmer  earns  nxim  land  rental  now — 
and  the  signs  do  nol{  Interfere  with  his  hay- 
ing or  grazing — but  it  may  well  pay  his  taxes, 
and  If  he  has  dickered  sharply  with  the  ad- 
vertising man,  it  coi>ld  send  him  to  Florida 
la  the  winter.  Thatfe  what  he  can  earn  by 
lousing  up  the  land.  I 

llie  cost  of  a  scenic  easement  to  stop  this 
sort  of  thing  Is  clearly  negotiable:  in  many 
cases  landowners  donate  easements  simply 
because  they  opf>ose]scenlc  pollution,  or  feel 
that  In  the  long  rufl^  beauty  Is  a  hard-cash 
salable  commodity,  ptbers  hold  out  for  as 
much  as  they  can  gat.  Already  1,200  acres  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  In  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and]  4,500  acres  of  the  Nat- 
chez Trace  Parkway]  in  Tennessee,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  ha*fe  been  protected  by 
scenic  easements. 

It  is  too  early  now  to  assess  the  attitude 
In  the  valley  abouti  the  proposed  National 
Recreation  Area.  Many  of  those  who  will  be 
directly  aSected  hive  not  yet  read  the 
study,  although  the  lorlglnal  printing  of  10,- 
000  copies  was  exhausted  less  than  four  weeks 
after  the  plan  was  anpounced. 

Committed  conservationists  support  the 
plan  with  eagerness.]  especially  In  Connecti- 
cut where  population  pressure  Is  greatest. 
Joseph  N.  GUI,  Stat^  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture and  Natural  Resources,  says,  "You 
can't  make  a  mistake  In  buying  land  to  pre- 
serve It  for  beauty  $nd  conservation.  It  can 
always  be  sold  later,  ibut  after  It's  bulldozed. 
It  can't  be  returned  to  what  it  was." 


Valley  residents  In  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  with  much  less  population  density, 
dont  feel  the  pressure  that  exists  In  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts.  Thus  they  are 
Inconstant  conservationists;  they  don't  be- 
lieve that  Manhattanltes  will  duplicate  Man- 
hattan in  Vermont  If  permitted  to. 

All  in  all,  the  chances  for  a  national  rec- 
reation area  along  the  Connecticut  seem 
good.  Senator  Rlblcoff  plans  to  Introduce  en- 
abling legislation  into  the  Congress  early  in 
its  next  session.  All  major  conservation 
groups  and  the  natural-resources  agencies  in 
the  four  involved  states  support  the  plan. 

And  Connecticut  will  preserve  the  river  no 
matter  what  happens  in  Washington.  George 
Russell,  director  of  administrative  services 
in  the  office  of  the  state's  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  natural  resources,  says,  "We 
are  already  filling  In  the  spaces  left  open  be- 
tween the  Federal  proposals."  The  state  plans 
to  spend  about  $7  million  on  river  land  ac- 
quisition and  development,  and  already  has 
acquired  21  miles  of  the  abandoned  riverside 
Middletown-Old  Sayrook  line  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

Andrew  George,  a  real-estate  agent  In  Cole- 
brook,  N.H.,  says  that  most  north  country 
residents  In  the  region  where  one  of  the 
national  parks  Is  proposed,  are  totally  un- 
impressed with  the  scheme.  "Most  feel  that 
It'll  take  land  from  the  tax  base,  "  he  says, 
"that  It'll  bring  in  people  who'll  clutter  up 
the  place  and  won't  bring  money  In." 

The  New  Hampshire  men  now  fretting 
about  a  smaller  tax  base  are  typical  of  tax- 
payers faced  with  Federal  or  state  land- 
taking.  But  the  problem  for  them  Is  Indeed 
minor.  True,  the  Federal  Government  Is  un- 
likely to  give  the  towns  tax  compensation, 
although  it  has  at  times  in  the  p>ast.  But 
the  anticipated  land-taking — for  boat  access 
and  campsites — along  the  northern  stretch 
of  the  Connecticut  Is  only  1,000  acres  along 
82  miles  of  river.  Such  land  need  not  be 
highly  taxed  prime  farmland  or  tlmberland. 
In  addition,  studies  have  shown  that  tax 
earnings  from  private  lands  near  parks  and 
preserves  increase  after  land-taking.  Poten- 
tial buyers  are  willing  to  pay  more  when  they 
know  that  the  beauty  of  the  land  will  be 
preserved  because  their  neighbor  is  the  state 
or  Federal  Government. 

Mrs.  John  Hennessey  Jr.,  of  Hanover.  N.H.. 
disagrees  with  the  plan's  opponents.  She  Is 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Natural  Beauty.  "This  proposal  Is  here  In  the 
nick  of  time,"  she  says,  "and  perhaps  not 
even  In  the  nick  of  time.  If  this  doesn't  hap- 
pen, we'll  have  strip  development  along  the 
river,  with  hot-dog  stands  and  trailer  parks 
and  run-down  boat-lunch  sites  and  shoddy 
50-cent-a-nlght  camping  spots.  Unplanned 
development  will  devalue  property  In  the 
whole  valley." 

But  to  know  a  river,  you  must  travel  on 
It,  and  perhaps  the  most  recent  experts  on 
the  whole  run  of  the  river — from  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  Long  Island  Sound — are  20 
grade-school  boys  and  six  adults  from  Becket 
Academy  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.  Last  August 
they  canoed  380  miles  of  the  river. 

For  eleven  miles  south  from  Lake  Francis 
to  Canaan.  Vt.,  they  drank  from  the  river, 
dipping  It  in  their  dripping  hands  over  the 
sides  of  the  canoe.  Then  "the  muck  and  the 
sewage  closed  in,"  according  to  13-year-old 
Michael  Peters. 

"We  viranted  to  see  a  beautiful  river."  says 
12-year-old  Dunne  lannollllo.  "but  some- 
times we  wanted  to  quit  because  It  was  so 
ugly." 

Below  Groveton.  N.H..  one  boy  stepped 
thigh-deep  In  human  excrement.  One  after- 
noon, after  hours  of  paddling  through  dead 
fish  and  raw  sewage,  with  toilet  paper  hang- 
ing from  the  paddles.  10  of  the  boys  and  two 
adults  threw  up.  OS  Norwich,  Vt.,  they  saw 
a  beer-can  dump,  with  thousands  of  cans 
tumbling  Into  the  water. 


Off  Holyoke  "the  yellow  dye  running  Into 
the  river  looked  like  vomit."  according  to 
young  lannollllo.  Each  day  they  used  sand  to 
scour  the  scum  from  their  aluminum  canoes. 
At  the  Mlddletown  steam-generating  plant  of 
the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company  (which 
consumes  3,000  tons  of  coal  a  day)  they  felt 
the  heat  of  the  river's  water  on  their  bare 
knees  as  they  knelt  and  paddled,  and  they 
recorded  the  surface  temperature  of  the 
water.  Above  the  plant,  72  degrees;  at  the 
plant's  outlet,  88;  a  half-mile  downstream, 
76.  At  the  Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Power 
Company  plant  at  Haddam  Neck,  they  felt 
the  heat  again.  Ninety  degrees  at  the  mouth 
of  the  plant's  spillway;  88  degrees  a  half- 
mile  out  into  the  wide  stream. 

They  coimted  23  town  dumps  on  the  river, 
and  an  uncountable  number  of  private 
dumps.  Three  of  the  boys,  assigned  to  count 
sewers,  gave  up  on  the  second  day.  "There 
were  Just  too  many;  we  wondered  If  we  could 
count  that  high,"  says  13-year-old  Mark  La- 
vlgne.  They  paddled  around  wrecked  auto- 
mobiles dumped  Into  the  river.  A  man  In  an 
airplane,  even  as  low  as  1,000  feet,  or  driving 
along  the  river's  bank,  does  not  often  see  such 
things. 

But  he  also  does  not  truly  sense  the  es- 
sence of  the  beauty  of  the  river.  Sidney  I. 
DuPont,  the  27-year-old  teacher  who  directed 
the  trip,  says  that  "canoeing  the  Connecticut 
Is  like  running  through  a  chute  of  wilder- 
ness. You  know  that  roads  are  up  on  the 
banks,  but  you  don't  see  them  because  of  the 
trees  between  you  and  the  roads.  You  almost 
never  see  anything  but  river  and  sky  and 
forest.  You  rarely  hear  anything  but  birds." 

The  boys  saw  deer  drinking  at  the  river's 
edge.  An  American  bald  eagle  hovered  over 
them  as  they  drifted,  gawking  skyward.  They 
say  pintail  ducks  and  heron,  watched  musk- 
rat  and  otter  ripple  the  river  as  they  swam 
nearby.  In  the  dusk  they  saw  beaver  and 
heard  them  thunder  their  tails  against  the 
water  In  warning. 

Young  Mike  Peters  soon  learned  that  the 
river  is  as  erratic  in  its  cleanliness  as  are 
the  people  living  on  its  banks.  "It  flushes 
Itself  out  every  so  far  and  becomes  clean." 
he  says.  "Just  in  time  for  another  town  to 
pollute  It  again."  (A  river  cleanses  Itself  by 
diluting  pollutants  until  they  are  harmless 
and  by  bacterial  action  on  biological  wastes. 
This  action  robs  the  water  of  oxygen,  but  the 
river  aerates  itself  In  rapids  and  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  at  the  surface  of  the 
water. ) 

The  Connecticut  Is  not  erratic  In  its 
beauty.  DuPont.  who  has  canoed  six  other 
New  England  rivers  besides  the  Connecti- 
cut, calls  It  "the  most  beautiful  I've  ever  ca- 
noed. It's  clean  to  Groveton  and  Lancaster. 
Then  bad  for  30  miles.  Then  it  cleans  Itself 
and  for  about  150  nUles  from  Wells  River, 
Vt.,  to  Northampton.  Mass.,  It's  swlmmable. 
I'd  swim  in  it.  Then  it's  very  bad  from 
Holyoke  to  Windsor.  After  that  it  starts 
cleaning  up  because  of  the  tides  that  reach 
up  more  than  50  miles  past  Hartford. 

"If  Holyoke,  Springfield,  Chlcopee,  Grove- 
ton and  Lancaster  would  stop  dumping,  the 
Connecticut  River  everywhere  would  be  sweet 
and  pure,"  he  says. 

If  that  is  all  it  will  take  to  clean  the  river — 
and  Christopher  Percy,  executive  director 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Watershed  Coun- 
cil In  Greenfield.  Mass.,  says  that  DuPonts 
statement  "Is  so  close  to  being  true,  leave 
It  as  it  Is" — then  the  valley  can  be  ruined 
sooner  than  we  fear.  DuPont  saw  It  at  Its 
worst,  when  Its  fiow  was  lowest,  and  he  was 
enraptured  by  what  he  saw.  Other  months 
are  better. 

Twelve-year-old  Anthony  Dickey  certainly 
remembers  the  beauty  of  the  river  along  with 
Its  occasional  ugliness,  and  he's  impatient. 
"It's  like  killing  the  United  States  to  make 
that  valley  ugly. "  he  says.  "Everybody  should 
do  something!" 
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True,  everybody  should,  but  will  they? 
Everybody  never  has  before.  Indeed,  why 
should  they  If  doing  something  will  cut  off 
land  rentals  for  giant  billboards,  or  keep 
the  bulldozers  off  the  hillsides? 

On  the  other  hand,  If  little  Mike  Peters  Is 
right,  there's  a  good  reason  to  save  the 
beauty  of  the  Connecticut.  "A  river,"  he  says 
softly,  as  he  remembers  his  canoe  trip,  "a 
river  forms  life.  It  provides  peace.  It's  life 
running  along." 


FINAL  MEDALS 


THE  19TH  OLYMPIAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
19th  Olympic  games,  held  in  Mexico 
City  last  October,  are  history.  In  terms 
of  sheer  size  and  record -shattering  per- 
formances, the  1968  games  were  spec- 
tacular. More  than  7,500  athletes  from 
112  nations  competed  at  an  altitude 
which  was  vmprecedented  for  an  athletic 
event  of  this  stature. 

Our  American  Olympic  team  per- 
formed magnificently.  Every  fifth  medal 
was  awardeu  to  an  American  athlete. 
But  other  nations  did  well,  too,  includ- 
ing host  Mexico  with  nine  medals,  a  rec- 
ord for  that  country. 

Despite  dire  predictions  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  rarefied  air  of  Mexico  City, 
tragedy  was  averted,  records  fell,  and 
glory  accrued  to  those  who  shared  in 
the  526  total  medals  awarded.  In  a  larg- 
er sense,  glory  accrued  to  the  host  na- 
tion for  assuring  that  the  dire  predic- 
tions were  ill  founded. 

Mexico  spared  no  effort  to  make  the 
1968  Olympic  games  the  most  success- 
ful ever.  Shirley  Povich,  the  respected 
sportswriter  for  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote: 

Mexico  topped  Tokyo,  Rome  and  every 
other  Olympic  site  for  beauty  o*  its  instal- 
lations and  friendliness  toward  visitors. 

I  salute  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  his 
Olympic  committee,  and  the  people  of 
Mexico  foT  their  achievement,  and  I  ask 
consent  that  several  articles  describing 
the  Olympic  games  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNmED  States  Finishes  With  107  Medals — 
80,000   Watch   Olympics   Close 

Mexico  Citt,  October  27. — The  controversy- 
riddled  1968  Olympic  Games  closed  tonight 
with  a  burst  of  color  and  pageantry  before  a 
sombrero-waving  crowd  chanting  college- 
style  yells. 

More  than  80,000  Jubilant  fans,  chanting 
"Mexico,  Mexico,  Mexico,"  saluted  the  flags 
and  athletes  of  112  nations  at  the  finish  of  a 
record-shattering  15  days  of  athletic  compe- 
tition on  this  1  >/2-mlle-hlgb  plateau  of  the 
ancient  Aztec  world. 

To  the  strains  of  "Las  Oolondrinas,"  a  tra- 
ditional Mexican  song  of  farewell,  the  Olym- 
pic flame  atop  the  Olympic  Stadium  was  ex- 
tinguished and  the  giant  scoreboard  flashed 
"Munich  72"  in  tribute  to  the  next  Olympics. 

For  the  United  States,  the  games  marked 
a  return  to  the  top  position  in  amateur 
sports.  After  trailing  Russia  in  total  medals 
won  for  three  straight  Olympiads,  the  Ameri- 
cans regained  the  unofficial — but  much-cov- 
eted— over-all  team  championship. 

The  U.S.  collected  107  medals,  including  45 
gold.  Russia,  dropping  to  second  place,  won 
91  medals.  Including  29  gold.  The  U.S.  total 
was  the  highest  ever  for  one  nation  In  one 
Olympiad. 
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United  SUt(S 

45 

28 

32 

34 
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Russia 

29 

91 

Hungary 

10 

10 

12 
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Japan 

11 

7 

25 

last  Germany 

7 
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West  Germany 

10 

10 

25 

Poland 

11 

Australia 

5 

Italy 

3 

9 

France  _ 

5 

Rumania 

5 
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Czechoslovakia 

Great  Britain 

3 
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Kenya      

Mexico 

3 

3 

Bu  paria  

Yugoslavia 

3 

2 

Denmark  

1 

3 

Netherlands 
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Iran              

2 
1 

Canada  _- 

Switzerland  

4 

1 

Sweden 

Finland 

1 
0 

Cuba  

Austria  .     

U 

2 

Mongo.ia 

,--            0 

3 

New  Zealand 

1 

2 

Brazil 

0 

2 

Turkey 

2 

0 

Ethiopia 

...            1 

0 

Norway 

1 

0 

1 
1 

Begium 

0 

South  '  orea          _.--. 

0 

1 
1 

Uganda :.. 

0 

Argentina 

0 

2 

1 

0 
0 

Venezuela. 

1 

Cameroon  

0 

0 

Jamaica. ._ 

0 

0 

Greece 

0 

0 

1 

India           .  

0 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

Athletes  from  all  around  the  globe  broke 
ranks  and  spread  toward  the  stands  at  the 
end  of  tonight's  closing  ceremonies. 

Blacks  and  whites,  some  of  them  In  flowing 
African  robes  and  others  in  natty  sports  at- 
tire, rushed  toward  the  stands,  waving  hats 
and  raising  their  hands  in  friendly  salutes. 

Moment's  earlier,  Avery  Brundage,  81-year- 
old  president  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  had  stood  on  a  small  stand  in 
the  center  of  the  Infield  to  proclaim  the  end 
of  the  19th  Olympiad  and  summon  the 
athletes  of  the  world  to  meet  in  the  German 
city  in  1972. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  final  parade, 
students  and  gaily  dressed  Olympic  hostesses 
poured  from  the  stands  to  Join  athletes  in 
striding  arm  and  arm  around  the  Infield. 

It  was  an  emotional  sight,  one  In  marked 
contrast  to  bloody  Incidents  prior  to  the 
Games  when  rebellious  students  clashed  with 
government  forces  in  riots  which  caused 
scores  of  deaths,  hundreds  of  injuries  and 
thousands  of  arrests. 

There  had  been  fear  that  similar  riots 
might  disrupt  the  competition  among  more 
than  7500  athletes,  but  the  threat  never 
materialized. 

The  U.S.  delegation  for  the  closing  was  a 
stunning  one — seven  athletes  who  won  here 
a   total   of   12   gold   medals. 

Carrying  the  U.S.  flag  In  the  parade  around 
the  running  track  of  the  stadium  was  Al 
Oerter  of  West  Isllp,  N.Y.,  who  won  the  men's 
discus  throw — thus  becoming  the  first 
athlete  In  Olympic  history  to  win  the  same 
event  in  four  strlght  Olympiads. 

Marching  In  the  parade  of  athletes  were 
Wyomla  Tyrus  of  Griffin,  Oa.,  winner  of  gold 
medals  In  the  women's  100-meter  dash  and 
women's  400-meter  relay;  Debbie  Meyer  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  winner  of  three  Individual 
gold  medals  In  swimming;  Charles  Hlckcox  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  winner  of  three  gold  medals 
In  swimming;  Army  Lt.  Gary  Anderson  of 
Axtell.  Neb.,  gold  medalist  In  free  rifle 
shooting;  Army  Lt.  Mike  Sllllman  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  member  of  the  unbeaten  U.S. 
basketball    team,   and   George   Foreman   of 


Pleasanton,  Calif.,  who  capped  the  whole 
show  for  the  VS.  Saturday  night  by  techni- 
cally knocking  out  a  Russian  rival  to  win  the 
heavyweight  boxing  title. 

MARKED    BY    CONTROVHISY 

The  Games  had  been  marked  by  contro- 
versy almost  since  the  time  they  were 
awarded  to  Mexico.  There  were  dire  predic- 
tions that  Mexico  City's  7350-foot  elevation 
would  prove  disastrous  to  athletes  and  pro- 
duce sub-par  performances. 

There  were  no  fatalities,  although  there 
were  many  exhaustion  cases.  And  never  be- 
fore have  so  many  world  marks  fallen  In  one 
Game — no  less  than  nine  in  men's  track  and 
field  and  six  in  women's,  and  one  tied  in 
each.  Five  world  marks  fell  in  swimming. 

For  the  U.S.,  the  Games  were  marked  by 
the  outbreak  of  a  racial  dispute,  triggered 
when  medal-wlnnlng  runners  Tommle  Smith 
and  John  Carlos  gave  a  black-power  gesture 
during  the  medals  ceremony.  Smith  and 
Carlos  were  subsequently  dropped  from  the 
U.S.  team. 

America's  swift  track  men.  its  youthful 
swimmers  and  its  basketball  team  were  the 
stars  in  the  collection  of  its  107  medals. 
The  swimming  team  alone  won  23  gold 
medals. 

Russia,  with  Its  huge  team  of  401  athletes, 
simply  was  no  match  for  the  Americans  and 
suffered  one  of  its  roost  disappointing  per- 
formances since  entering  Olympic  competi- 
tion in  1952. 

The  Russians'  medals  were  earned  largely 
In  gymnastics,  boxing  and  canoeing,  and 
their  women  failed  to  win  a  single  gold 
medal  in  track  and  field  and  their  track  men 
fell  below  the  medal  collection  of  little 
Kenya,  which  won  nine. 

The  final  competition  ended  shortly  be- 
fore the  closing  ceremonies  and  in  it  Canada 
won  its  only  gold  medal  of  the  Games  as 
Jim  Elder  led  the  Maple  Leaf  team  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Grand  Prix  equestrian  event. 

The  Canadians,  not  included  among  the 
favored  teams  when  the  competition  opened, 
scored  102.75  points  to  win  from  Prance, 
110.50,  and  West  Germany,  117.25.  The  U.S. 
lost  the  bronze  medal  by  a  mere  0.25  point. 

The  Canadian  team  was  made  up  of  Elder, 
who  rode  The  Immigrant,  Jim  Day,  on 
Canadian  Club,  and  Tom  Gayford,  on  Big 
Dee. 

HARRIS    WINS    boxing    TITLE 

The  19-year-old  Foreman's  victory  over 
Russia's  lonas  ChepuUs  for  the  heavyweight 
boxing  title  came  shortly  before  midnight 
Saturday  and  gave  the  U.S.  Its  fifth  gold 
medal  of  the  final  full  day  of  competition  in 
the  Games. 

Earlier.  Ronnie  Harris  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
decisioned  Jozef  Grudzien  of  Poland  to  take 
the  lightweight  title.  The  third  U.S.  finalist 
in  boxing,  Al  Robinson  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
was  disqualified  for  butting  in  the  second 
round  and  Mexico's  Antonio  Roldan,  bleed- 
ing from  a  cut  over  one  eye,  was  awarded 
the  featherweight  gold  medal. 

Robinson  won  an  appeal  today  and  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  which  had  been 
withheld  because  of  his  disqualification. 

three    swimming    VICTOBIiS 

The  other  three  U.S.  gold  medals  were  won 
by  the  swimming  team.  Michael  Burton  of 
Carmichael,  Calif.,  set  an  Olympic  record  of 
17:01.7  In  winning  the  men's  1500-meter 
freestyle  from  teammate  John  Klnsella  oi 
Oak  Brook,  111.,  and  two  U.S.  relay  teams 
won  In  record  time. 

The  men's  400-meter  medley  team  of 
Hlckcox,  Don  McKenzle,  Doug  Russell  and 
Ken  Walsh  turned  in  a  world  record  3:54.9 
m  beating  the  former  record-holding  East 
German  team. 

The  women's  400-meter  freestyle  team 
won  In  4:03.5  for  an  Olympic  record.  Swim- 
ming for  the  U.S.  were  Jane  Barkman.  Llna 
Oustavson,   Sue  Pederson   and   Jan   Henne. 
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On  to  Kkxioo — Tm»  19th  Olthpic  Games 

(By  Ben  W.  C«rrut±i«r«) 

tfezlco  this  sesAOti  presents  a  panorama 
so  extenalve.  so  varlefl  and  wide  ranging  that 
an  encompassing  flew  becomes  a  most 
worthwhile  effort  for  all  who  are  Interested 
in  travel.  For  this  Season,  we  have  decided 
to  glimpse  this  ever-changing  picture  In  two 
Installments.  First  we  offer  the  story  of  the 
XIX  Olympiad,  October  13-37,  In  Mexico  City 
and  other  Importanit  parts  of  the  country, 
where  this  year  In  addition  to  the  well-pub- 
Uclzed  athletic  even*,  the  cultural  Olympics 
will  be  restored  to  tke  prominent  position  It 
held  during  the  original  games. 

Despite  the  worlcfs  troubles  Immediately 
preceding  the  opening  ceremony  (held  on 
the  47eth  Annlversai^  of  the  landing  of  Co- 
lumbus), vmlversal  attention  was  drawn  on 
August  33  to  the  rekindling  of  the  Olympic 
flame  from  the  sun's  rays  at  Olympla  In  an- 
cient Greece,  site  if  the  original  Olympic 
games.  Thereafter,  ihe  flame  made  a  7,000 
mile  Journey  by  lan4  and  sea  via  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  Canary  Islands  to  Mexico.  TTiousands 
of  swift  Mexican  runners,  after  receiving  the 
flame  (^t.Vera  Cruf,  followed  the  path  of 
Hem&n  Cortes  west*rard  by  relays  400  miles 
or  more  over  the  mountains  up  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico,  7,500  feet  above  sea  level,  to 
kindle  the  torch  at  the  Olympic  Stadium  In 
Mexico  City.  Now  afl  »me  there,  the  torch  will 
bxrm  until  the  closl  ig  ceremony  of  the  ath- 
letic competition  0(|tober  27. 

Drawing  upon  the  riches  of  her  10,000- 
year-old  clvlllzatlai,  Mexico  provided  a 
uniquely  dramatic  note  to  the  pre-lnaugural. 
Before  moving  on  to  the  Oljrmplc  Stadium  at 
the  National  Dnlveislty  of  Mexico,  a  mag- 
nificent ceremony  ^'as  arranged  at  the  an- 
cient city  of  TeotlhUBcAn.  where  the  majestic 
Pyramids  of  the  Si  n  and  Moon,  predating 
Aztec  times,  preside  over  Impressive  archeo- 
loglcal  excavations  rivaling  anything  In 
Greece. 

Teotlhuacin  was  Illuminated  for  the  Aztec 
Ceremony  of  the  Nei  v  Plre  In  accordance  with 
the  Aztec  calendar,  dividing  time  Into  52- 
yesir  cycles.  A  brilliant  mass  pageant  was  ar- 
ranged recapturing  the  grandeur  of  Mexico 
before  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

Amalla  Hemandes:.  director  of  the  world- 
famous  Ballet  Folklorlco  de  Mexico,  orga- 
nized this  spectacle  in  the  Plaze  de  la  Luna 
facing  the  Pyramid  Df  the  Moon.  A  thousand 
dancers,  flanked  bj  Impersonators  of  the 
principal  gods  of  Azi  ec  mythology,  performed 
from  sundown  until  the  arrival  of  the  Olym- 
pic flame  from  the  iiast.  QuetzalcoatI,  god  of 
the  dawn  ( whose  syi  nbol  Is  the  feathered  ser- 
pent), Tlaloc,  god  cf  rain,  and  Huehueteotl, 
god  of  old  age.  richly  garbed  and  accompa- 
nied by  lmf)oslng  retinues,  presided  over  the 
ceremonies  from  the  summits  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Mexicans  view  th«  Olympics  as  a  symbol  of 
International,  interracial  and  Intercultural 
cooperation  among  all  men.  In  this  spirit 
they  willingly  agree  1  to  exclude  racist  South 
Africa  despite  her  promises  to  Integrate  her 
Olympic  team  racially  and  abide  by  the  non- 
discriminatory jJOlK  les  of  the  Olympics  and 
of  the  host  country.  Moreover.  Mexico  with- 
held visas  from  Rftiodeslans  on  the  same 
ground.  As  a  natloii  which  has  largely  over- 
come race  prejudlcf,  Mexico  hopes  that  her 
Olympic  guests,  att^etes  and  spectators  wUl 
lies."  The  entire  orga- 
jof  the  1968  Olympics  has 
lie  hands  of  the  Orga- 
the  Games  of  the  XIX 
sldent  Is  the  noted  Mex- 
fo  Ramirez  Vazquess. 

The  Olympics  will  draw  some  8,000  partici- 
pants from  119  co^trles.  35  nations  more 
than  ever  before  attended  the  games.  The 
competitors,  their  tfalners,  officials  and  press 
representatives  wilL  be  boused  in  a  brand- 
new,  high-rise  Olympic  Village  on  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  metropolis.  The  canny  Mexi- 
cans built  this  VUUge  so  that  It  may  be 
oonverted  Into  apiartments  immediately  after 
the  Olympics  and  there  are  no  doubt  several 
tboiisand  would-be  permanent  occupcuits 
on  the  waiting  list  already. 

Understandably  proud  of  having  been  ap- 
pointed as  host  to  the  Olympics,  Mexico  has 
gone  all-out  In  new  construction,  placing 
the  universally-recognized  talents  of  her 
leading  architects.  muraUsts  and  sculptors 
at  the  service  of  the  great  occasion.  Every- 
one who  has  visited  Mexico  knows  that  there 
are  few  countries  in  the  world  which  have 
made  greater  contributions  to  the  plastic 
arts  over  the  past  quarter-century. 

Building  a  World's  Pair  could  hardly  have 
been  more  ambitious  than  the  work  which 
went  forward  In  Mexico  lor  the  Olympics. 
But  apparently,  even  this  was  not  enough. 
Mexico  City,  now  second  city  of  the  Hemis- 
phere, with  more  than  six  million  inhabi- 
tants. 1&  also  constructing  a  huge  new  sub- 
way system  and  will  open  the  first  line  next 
July — a  ten-mile  stretch  from  the  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  the  Avenlda  Chapultepec 
"mldtown."  The  authorities  entrusted  this 
construction  to  the  engineering  geniuses 
who  constructed  Montreal's  magnificent 
new  subway,  a  model  tor  the  world,  where 
the  trains  run  on  rubber  tires  I  In  Mexico, 
however,  there  are  many  more  problems 
since  the  entire  city  sits  on  a  lake  bed  of 
mud  and  porous  rock.  Gigantic  metal  tubes, 
reinforced  all  around,  will  contain  the 
tracks  and  stations  and  even  permit  trains 
to  reach  speeds  of  fifty  miles  p)er  hour. 

But  the  soft  lake  bed  Is  not  the  only  con- 
struction difficulty.  Modern  Mexico  City  sits 
above  half-a-dozen  previous  metropolises 
including  the  great  Aztec  capital  of  Teno- 
chtitlan  which  Hem4n  Cortes  conquered 
early  In  the  Sixteenth  Centtiry  for  the  King 
of  Spain.  Subway  excavation  Is  proceeding 
with  great  regard  for  possible  archeological 
discoveries  and  an  electronic  gadget  has 
been  used  ahead  of  drills  and  earth-movers 
to  detect  metal  and  stone  artifacts  and  other 
remnants  of  previous  civilizations.  The  re- 
sult has  been  warehouses  filled  with  choice 
examples  of  these  great  Indian  civilizations, 
some  of  which  will  become  prize  exhibits  in 
the  country's  archeological  museum,  already 
the  world's  greatest. 

The  new  Olympic  installations — ranging 
from  Mexico  City  to  Acapulco  where  sailing 
competition  will  take  place — are  modem  and 
commodious,  fully  equipped  with  the  lat- 
est in  telecommunications  and  electronics. 
The  Olympic  Stadiimi,  where  track  and  field 
events  will  be  held,  now  seats  80,000  and  is 
equipped  with  an  ultra-modern  lighting  sys- 
tem for  night  events. 

Soccer,  the  most  popular  sport  of  Europe 
and  Latin  America,  and  now  fast  growing  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  played  at  gigantic 
Aztec  Stadium  which  seats  106,175!  This 
magnificent  creation  is  some  three  miles  from 
Olympic  Village  and  one  of  its  most  remark- 
able features  Is  a  drainage  system  so  efficient 
that  the  field  may  be  used  one  minute  after 
a  heavy  downpotir! 

Although  nximerous  track  and  field  records 
are  as  a  rule  established  at  each  succeeding 
Olympics,  It  Is  doubtful  that  many  new 
marks  will  be  set  in  Mexico  City  because  of 
the  high  altitude,  which  Is  difficult  for  many 
ordinary  people  but  perhaps  also  somewhat 
Inhibiting  to  athletes,  especially  those  who 
come  from  lowlands.  For  this  reason,  some 
of  the  leading  contenders  for  Olympic  medals 
have  been  training  for  months  at  comparable 
altitudes  in  their  home  countries.  Members 
of  the  United  States  team,  for  example,  have 
been  spending  a  good  deal  of  training  time 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies  so  as  to  acctis- 
tom  their  metabolisms  to  the  Mexican 
heights. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  altitude  should 
present  no  problem  to  such  athletes  as  Abebe 


Blklla  of  Ethiopia,  reoord-holder,  and  gold 
medal  winner  for  the  grueUng  marathon 
event  In  both  the  1960  and  1964  Olympics. 

This  wUl  be  the  third  time  the  modem 
Olympic  Games  have  been  held  in  the  west- 
em  hemisphere  and  the  first  time  they  have 
been  held  In  Latin  America. 

When  she  was  named  host  ooxmtry  for 
1968.  Mexico  decided  to  restore  the  cultural 
Olymprfcs  to  the  prominent  place  they  held 
in  ancient  Greece  alongside  the  athletic 
events.  Accordingly,  31  countries  accepted 
Invitations  to  participate  by  sending  repre- 
sentatives of  their  best  in  the  lively  and  plas- 
tic arts.  The  total  number  of  events  listed 
is  145  ranging  from  nine  classical  ballet  oom- 
p>anles  from  around  the  world  to  three  inter- 
nationally known  jazz  combos.  Most  of  these 
events  are  taking  place  In  the  Palaclo  de 
Bellas  Artes,  a  building  repleet  with  Mexi- 
can marble  and  onyx,  which  opened  its  doors 
In  1934  as  one  of  the  world's  most  ornate 
opera  houses. 

The  auditorium  of  Bellas  Artes  is  in  such 
demand  for  use  that  performances  are  fre- 
quently given  several  times  each  day.  On 
Sundays,  for  example.  Mexico's  own  Ballet 
Polkl6rico  frequently  performs  at  9  a.m., 
noon  and  in  the  evening.  Fortunately,  there 
are  two  companies.  One  Is  usually  in  resi- 
dence while  the  other  travels  throughout  the 
world.  Offshoots  of  this  successful  venture, 
the  Ballet  of  the  Five  Continents  and  the 
Ballet  of  the  Americas  also  give  performances 
at  Bellas  Artes. 

Aside  from  Bellas  Artes.  numerous  other 
auditoriimis  have  been  taken  over  for  cul- 
tural events  related  to  the  Olympics.  Aside 
from  the  classical  ballet  and  jazz  combo 
events,  the  season  will  have  included  the 
following:  four  opeia,  companies  Including 
the  Berlin  Opera;  seven  symphony  orchestras 
including  the  famous  Hall's  Orchestra  from 
Britain,  and  the  Paris  Symphony,  ten  cham- 
ber ensembles  Including  Moscow  and  Brus- 
sels aggregations;  eight  modern  ballet  com- 
panies (Martha  Graham.  Merc  Cunningham, 
Maurice  B6jart.  etc.),  eleven  folklorlc  dance 
groups  including  eminent  representations 
from  the  Philippines.  Spain.  Yugoslavia,  Ru- 
mania and  Argentina;  thirteen  theatrical 
groups  from  Japan,  Prance.  Greece,  Ger- 
many, Britain  and  other  countries,  as  well 
as  Mexico  herself. 

Plastic  arts  from  the  United  States,  Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia,  Prance.  Great  Britain,  Cuba, 
Central  America,  Argentina,  Japan,  Yugo- 
slavia. Italy.  Peru  and  many  other  countries 
will  also  have  been  displayed  during  the 
latter  half  of  1968. 

Aeronaves  de  Mexico,  the  Mexican  national 
airline,  is  the  official  international  carrier 
for  the  XIX  Olympics.  It  has  up-to-the-min- 
ute DC-8  and  DC-9  equipment;  files  from  Los 
Angeles.  Tucson  and  Phoenix  from  the  west- 
em  U.S.;  from  Houston.  Detroit,  Miami  and 
New  York  farther  east.  Within  the  country 
it  provides  service  to  most  of  the  Important 
cities  with  frequent  efficient  service  to  such 
important  tourist  destinations  as  Acapulco 
and  Guadalajara,  besides  service  to  many  In- 
ternational points.  The  line  maintains  Infor- 
mation and  booking  offices  in  the  United 
States,  in  Boston.  Detroit,  El  Paso,  Hartford. 
Houston.  Loe  Angeles,  Miami,  Newark, 
Phoenix,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 

Few  cities  In  the  world  have  developed  as 
many  new  hostelrles  as  has  Mexico  City  over 
the  past  15  years.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  the  Continental  Hilton  at  the  corner  of 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma  and  Insurgentes  Ave- 
nue. In  Guadalajara  there  Is  a  sister  Hilton. 
Both  have  excellent  cuisines,  shopping  facili- 
ties and  rooftop  nightclubs  or  "Belvederes" 
aSordlng  splendid  views  of  the  two  cities. 
We  have  been  guests  at  both  and  recommend 
them  highly. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  Mexico's 
attractions  other  than  the  current  Olympiad 
and  give  special  attention  to  Mexico  City 
and  Guadalajara. 
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[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  8, 1968] 

At  TBS   OLTMFIC   VXLLAaB 

(By  Arthtir  Daley) 

Mexico  Orrr,  October  7. — The  bu»  wm 
filled  with  athletes  as  it  made  ready  to  take 
off  from  the  enclave  of  the  Olympic  Village. 
Through  the  open  windows  came  the  haunt- 
ing beat  of  drums  and  the  plaintive  wall  of 
musical  Instruments,  unfamiliar  but  giving 
rhythmic  pleasure  to  the  ear.  Feet  had  to 
respond  and  so  there  was  dancing  in  the 
aisles. 

Gleaming  smiles  of  the  Africans  aboard  the 
bus  shone  as  brightly  as  the  Mexican  sun- 
light and  happy  hearts  responded  with  song. 
This  was  only  a  fragment  of  the  many  joyous 
scenes  that  seem  to  give  a  new  significance  to 
both  the  idea  of  an  Olympic  Village  and  to 
the  Olympic  movement  that  sponsored  such 
a  scheme  for  fostering  amity  among  nations, 
athletic  division.  The  United  Nations  should 
do  even  a  fraction  as  well. 

Scores  of  athletes  frolicked  In  the  swim- 
ming pool  In  the  center  of  the  recreational 
area  that  gives  this  Olympic  Village  some- 
thing of  a  country  club  look.  Hundreds  more 
were  sun  bathing,  including  a  few  damsels 
In  rather  discreet  bikinis.  Thousands  of  local 
citizens  streamed  through  on  rubbernecking 
tours,  gawking  In  wonderment  at  the  kalei- 
doscopic display  that  fiashed  constantly  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Muscular  young  men  paraded 
past  in  varicolored  pullovers,  the  Identity  of 
each  country  lettered  on  the  back. 

NO    INTERPBETXXS 

Some  needed  translation  because  countries 
do  not  necessarily  follow  an  American — or 
even  a  Mexican — geography  book  or  spelling. 
Some  were  as  we  were  taught  in  school — 
Korea.  Thailand.  Israel.  Ethiopia.  Afghani- 
stan. Uganda  and  so  many  others.  But  Suisse 
is  Switzerland,  Norge  Is  Norway,  R.A.U.  Is 
Egypt,  Suoml  is  Finland,  Turklye  is  Turkey, 
Polska  is  Poland,  CCCP  Is  the  Soviet  Union 
and  CSSR  is  Czechoslovakia.  The  Czechs  by 
the  way  looked  right  through  the  Russians 
and  never  saw  them. 

This  international  sports  festival  Is  mon- 
strous in  Its  expanse  and  these  are  particu- 
larly light-hearted  days,  marked  by  camara- 
derie and  the  friendly  mixing  of  the  athletes 
of  many  nations.  The  tension  will  not  start 
mounting  for  the  competitors  until  Satur- 
day's opening  ceremonies  approach. 

If  nothing  else,  those  who  criticized  the 
award  of  these  Olympics  to  Mexico  City  have 
been  silent.  The  organizing  committee  here 
has  done  a  magnificent  job. 

"These  may  be  the  finest  facilities  ever." 
said  Douglas  Roby.  president  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Olympic  Committee. 

"I'd  been  to  13  Olympics."  said  Dan  Ferris, 
the  patriarch  of  amateur  sports,  "and  I  don't 
think  I've  seen  anything  to  match  the  job 
the  Mexicans  have  done." 

When  I  saw  the  Oljrmpic  Village  last  No- 
vember, the  housing  units  were  concrete 
shells,  still  struggling  to  rise  from  desolate 
piles  of  earth.  Now  they  are  sleek,  handsome 
apartment  buildings  that  will  become  middle- 
class  condomlnums.  so  attractive  that  every 
one  already  has  been  sold. 

Of  all  the  Olympic  Villages  I  have  seen  over 
the  years,  this  is  the  most  compact  and  per- 
haps the  most  artfully  landscaped.  It  doesn't 
have  the  bus  service  that  facilitated  move- 
ment within  the  walls  as  was  the  case  at 
Tokyo  and  Rome.  But  that's  a  minor  com- 
plaint. Security  soon  will  be  tightened,  now 
that  there  are  so  many  more  athletes  and 
journalists. 

TBI  WRONG  CARD 

Yesterday,  for  Instance,  I  arrived  with  an- 
other typewriter  pounder.  He  fliished  his 
green  identity  folder  at  the  guardian  of  the 
portals.  Mine  was  inside  my  wallet.  The 
only  thing  I  had  showing  was  a  baseball 
writer's  card.  He  glanced  superficially  at  it. 


"Hok»y,"  he  said,  waving  us  In. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  wait  pa- 
tiently outside  every  day,  steoidlng  In  line 
for  the  escorted  tours.  There  Is  pride  of 
achievement  in  every  face.  And  rightly  so. 
But  the  traffic  jams  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  are  appalling.  One  shudders  to  think 
what  it  will  be  at  the  Olympic  stadium 
when  the  games  begin.  At  the  moment, 
Mexico  City  is  totally  serene — except  for  the 
highways. 

Before  the  Tokyo  Olympics  the  police 
made  a  deal  with  the  gangsters  and  estab- 
lished a  truce  for  the  duration.  The  Mexi- 
can police  are  less  trusting.  They've  rounded 
up  every  known  pickpocket  they  could  find 
and  clamped  the  Ught-flngered  gentry  into 
the  jug. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  8.  1968) 
U.S.  Team  Welcomed  to  Olympic  City  in 
Flao-Raisino  Rites — Three  Other  Na- 
tions Join  in  Ceremont — Delegations 
From  Burma.  Costa  Rica.  Hong  Kong 
LiJT  Number  in  Mexico  to  102 

(By  Joseph  M.  Sheehan) 
Mexico  Citt,  October  7. — Three  hundred 
brightly  caparisoned  United  States  athletes 
and  officials  stood  proudly  erect  this  morning 
In  the  Plaza  de  las  Banderas  at  the  Olympic 
Village  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  raised. 
In  a  stirring,  colorful  ceremony  signalizing 
their  official  presence  here  fot  the  games  of 
the  19th  Olympiad,  the  delegations  of  Burma 
Costa  Rica  and  Hong  Kong  also  hoisted  their 
flags. 

Today's  four  additions  brought  to  102  the 
number  of  national  banners  flying  from  the 
lofty  white  fiagpoles  that  encircle  the  verdant 
plaza  atop  a  rocky  plateau  that  overlooks  the 
eye-catching  attractions  of  Mexico  City's 
superbly  equipped  Olympic  Village. 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico  Pul- 
ton Freeman  and  Douglas  F.  Roby,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, collaborated  in  hauling  up  the  United 
States  fiag  hand-over-hand,  as  a  Mexican 
army  band  played  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 

During  the  fiag-ralsing,  the  entire  United 
States  squad,  with  subdued  voices  that 
brimmed  with  prideful  emotion,  sang  the 
National  Anthem.  Bystanders,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  previous  flag-raising  ceremonies 
here,  said  no  other  team  had  sung  its  anthem. 

AMBASSADOR    GREETS    SQUAD 

Then,  after  accepting  the  official  bienve- 
nidoes  (welcomes)  of  Francisco  Javier  Mi- 
randa, the  governor  of  the  Olympic  Village, 
Roby  and  Ambassador  Freeman  addressed  the 
American  squad. 

Said  Roby:  "We  are  proud  of  this  team. 
We  feel  confident  that  we  have,  for  these 
Olympics,  the  finest  team  we  have  ever 
organized." 

Ambassador  Freeman  told  the  American 
team,  "individual  prowess  is  Important  but 
team  spirit  is  even  more  important.  I  urge 
you  to  make  one  for  all  and  all  for  one  your 
team  motto." 

The  United  States  contingent  assembled 
in  military  array  just  outside  the  modernistic 
administration  building  at  the  village's  main 
entrance  and,  four  abreast,  marched  the 
quarter  mile  to  the  Plaza  de  las  Banderas. 

Julian  K.  (Dooley)  Roosevelt  of  Center 
Island.  L.I.,  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee,  led  the  parade,  which 
was  organized  by  Col.  Donald  Miller,  the 
United  States'  Army's  representative  on  the 
committee. 

The  girl  members  of  the  team,  strikingly 
attractive  In  bright  red  jackets,  white  collar- 
less  blouses,  royal  blue  skirts  and  white 
pumps,  led  the  march.  The  men,  in  blue  ties, 
glen  plaid  lightweight  slacks  and  black  loaf- 
ers, followed. 

The  bright  Mexican  sun  was  no  brighter 
than  the  happy  smiles  of  the  athletes  who. 
for  the  most  part,  were  on  the  threshold  of 


the  most  meaningful  experience  of  their 
young  lives. 

There  was  a  few  absentees  among  the  ath- 
letes but  they  indicated  dedication  to  do  a 
job  here  rather  than  lack  of  Interest  In  the 
niceties  of  Olympic  protocol.  For  example  the 
basketball  team,  which  arrived  yesterday, 
was  eager  to  get  to  work  and  had  a  conflict- 
ing workout  scheduled.  So  did  the  oarsmen, 
who  have  been  working  out  regularly  morn- 
ings at  the  distant  course  of  Xochimllco. 

The  United  States  team  will  be  complete 
with  the  arrival  of  the  contingent  by  char- 
tered jet  from  EJenver  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Meanwhile,  in  downtown  Mexico  City,  the 
International  Oljrmplcs  Committee  opened  a 
scheduled  pregames  meeting.  Before  a  large 
audience  in  the  National  Auditorium,  which 
Included  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  of 
Mexico.  Avery  Brvndage  of  Chicago,  the  em- 
battled 81-year-old  I.O.C.  president,  made  a 
ringing  defense  of  the  Olympic  movement. 

"The  I.O.C.  may  be  undemocratic."  Brun- 
dage  said,  "but  Its  members,  pledged  to  the 
Olympic  ideal  above  their  own  countries, 
have  conducted  the  games  with  greater  suc- 
cess each  time. 

"Many  of  our  problems  are  the  result  of  our 
own  success."  he  added,  citing  that  "many  of 
the  problems  of  the  world  have  been  dumped 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  Olympic  movement." 

He  specifically  mentioned  China,  Germany, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  divided  countries  In 
which  disputes  have  long  raged  over  Olympic 
representation. 

Mexico  Shows  Her  Muscle  in  Cultural 

Olympics 

( By  Jack  McDonald ) 

Mexico  Citt. — You  may  come  for  the  19th 
Olympiad  and  stay  for  the  cultural  events. 

After  you've  descended  from  one  of  the 
105.000  seats  in  the  Olympic  Stadium,  there 
are  20  cultural  festivals  to  lure  you — con- 
certs, folklorlca  ballets,  art  exhibitions, 
theater,  sculpture,  basket-weaving,  poetry 
recitals,  parades,  dancing  in  the  streets  and — 
hold  onto  your  rockets — nuclear  and  space 
exhibits. 

Mexico  is  the  first  Latin-American  coun- 
try to  stage  the  Olympics.  As  host,  she  will 
conduct  cultural  events  on  a  broader  scale 
than  any  since  the  Games  were  revived  In 
1896.  So  much  emphasis  is  being  put  on 
culture  and  youth,  that  some  sports  purists 
already  are  complaining  that  Mexican  news- 
papers are  giving  culture  more  space  than 
athletics. 

A  tradition 

But  the  Organizing  Committee,  headed  by 
Pedro  Ramiro  Vasquez.  an  architect  who 
designed  the  huge  Azteca  soccer  stadium,  as 
well  as  the  magnificent  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum here,  counters  that  the  very  founder  of 
the  modem  Olympics.  Pierre  de  Coubterin, 
the  Frenchman,  always  contended  the  Games 
were  not  only  for  development  of  muscular 
strength  but  also  for  the  education  of  youth 
In  moral.  Intellectual  and  artistic  fields. 

So  Mexico  Is  thinking  culture  more  than 
sports.  Cultural  events,  vrtth  emphasis  on 
youth  and  folklore,  can  be  seen  many  places 
during  the  Games — In  Chapultepec  Park, 
the  plazas,  the  opera  house,  the  National 
University  auditoriums,  concert  halls,  on 
parade  grounds  of  the  Zocalo  and  even  In  the 
streets. 

You'll  not  see  such  headlines  as  "UJ5.  Nabs 
Gold  Medal  In  Poetry."  Nor  "Mexico  Cops 
First  Place  in  Ballet  and  Basket- Weaving." 
No  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  in  the  cul- 
tural   division. 

U.S.    EVENTS 

The  U.S.  will  participate  In  all  20  cultural 
events.  American  folklore,  from  New  Orleans 
jazz  to  Eskimo  dancing,  will  be  presented  In 
city  parks  and  concert  halls.  Eveiythlng  from 
Appalachian  mountain  clog  dancing  to  "soul 
music"  will  be  staged. 

Which  of  the  20  cultural  events  will  be 
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th«  moat  outcUuMUnf?  Tblm  dependa  on  your 
line,  but  It  could  be  the  Folklorlc*  ballot. 
By  temperament  aad  tradition,  ICexlcans 
excel  In  this.  A  recent  Olymplca  preTlew  In 
Collma,  produced  and  enacted  by  unlveralty 
studenu  In  a  city  of  only  about  100,000,  saw 
ballet  with  a  professional  touch. 

Each  competing  country  of  the  more  than 
100  In  the  Olympics  U  sending  fine  art  works 
as  well  as  athletes  to  Mexico  City.  Interna- 
tional sculptors  have  fashioned  themes  based 
on  youth.  The  cxiltu^al  aspect  has  brought  a 
dally  rash  of  art^tlc  creations — hymns, 
poems,  drawings,  sci^ptures — monuments  to 
youth  and  handlcraf  Q. 

The  festival  of  the  Masses,  part  of  the  cul- 
tural program,  will  be  staged  In  the  Zocalo 
Plaza  and  will  Include  a  foUtlorlca  parade, 
costumes  and  music,  ft  tableau  with  1000  chil- 
dren and  flags.  Senor4  Rosa  Reyna,  the  chore- 
ographer. Is  with  Ballet  PoUUorlca  and  she 
collaborated  with  JoBeflna  la  Valle,  director 
of  the  Mexican  daz  clng  company  on  this 
pageant. 

Mexicans  believe  heir  country's  prestige 
as  a  modem  nation  Is  at  stake.  "If  we  are 
successful  It  will  be  because  everyone  con- 
nected with  these  cu:  tural  events  has  treated 
them  with,  a  sense  ol  patriotic  mission,"  says 
Vasquez,  .. 

One  event  m  the  cultural  program  will  be 
the  International  R(  union  of  Poets.  Robert 
Lowell,  American,  ore  of  the  11  most  noted 
modem  poets  has  wiltten  one  on  the  theme 
of  International  brotherhood  and  better 
understanding  betw(  en  nations.  He  will  re- 
cite it  in  the  Natlona  1  University  Auditorium. 

For  the  Ballet  o'  the  Five  Continents, 
choreographer  Alveii  Alley  has  created  a 
series  of  dances  U  i  traditional  American 
Negro  music. 

There  will  be  an  Intematlon  Festival  of 
Sculpture  In  which  Todd  Williams  will  Join 
with  17  other  interuatlonally  famed  sculp- 
tors, one  of  whom,  Al  sxander  Calder,  designed 
a  70-foot-hlgh  steel  structure  named  "Red 
Sun."  which  will  bs  on  display  in  Azteca 
Stadlvun. 

The  InternaUonal  Exhibit  of  Modern  Art 
will  display  traditliinal  and  contemporary 
crafts  of  North  Ame  -lean  Indians — ceramics, 
8c\llpture,  painting,  jewelry  and  textiles. 

Carrying  out  the  y  auth  theme,  the  Festival 
of  Children's  Palntlig  will  be  held  in  Cha- 
pultepec  Park.  The  ( :hlldren's  Art  Gallery  of 
New  York  Is  organlz  ng  U.S.  participation  in 
this  event.  Children  from  all  over  the  U.S. 
competed.  The  best  murals  will  be  chosen 
and  four  children  \  111  be  selected  to  come 
here  for  the  showing  i. 

The  Martha  Grahim  dance  company  leads 
an  Impressive  list  cf  concerts,  art  exhibits 
and  dance  recitals.  Other  headllners  Include 
Duke  Ellington's  oichestra  and  the  Merce 
Cunningham  dance  »mpany. 

Rounding  out  US  participation  will  be  an 
Apollo  space  capsul  >  and  an  exhibition  by 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Project  Plowshare  will  show 
how  nuclear  energy  can  be  used  in  mining 
and  the  construction  of  harbors  and  canals. 
The  Exhibit  of  Spaci !  Research  will  be  exten-. 
sively  illustrated  by  the  U.S.  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Models  of  the  Ranger,  Mariner. 
Surveyor  and  Tiroii  will  be  shown,  with 
American  astronaut  i  giving  lectures. 

[Prom  the  New  Toik  Times,  Oct.  27,   1968] 
ALTrruDS    Had    Lrrrjt    Effect    on    Olympic 

COMPEXmON 

(By  Josep  i  M.  Sheehan) 
Mkxico  Crrr,  Octpber  28. — Now  that  the 
Olympiad  are  about  to 
Mexico  City's  high  alti- 
tude (7.360  feet)   h^ve  on  athletes  and  their 
performances? 

Even  the  viewers  with  alarm,  who  made 
dire  predictions  before  the  Oamea  opened 
that  competing  so  high  above  sea  level  would 
cause  permanent  d  image  to  the  health  of 


Games  of  the  XIX 
end,  what  effect  did 


many  athletes,  left  here  conTlnced  that  was 
not  the  case. 

As  to  performances,  they  generally  exceed- 
ed expectations,  although  the  also-expected 
drop  below  normal  levels  occurred  in  the 
longer  races  and  in  events  calling  for  con- 
tinuing sustained  maximum  eSort. 

At  Olympic  Village  today.  Dr.  Daniel  Han- 
ley  of  Bowdoin  College  In  Brunswick,  Me., 
the  head  physician  of  the  United  States 
team,  paused  In  the  Job  of  packing  his  tons 
of  equipment  for  shipment  home  and  dis- 
cussed the  effects  of  altitude. 

"There  la  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the 
altitude  had  any  hannful  after-effects  on 
the  athletes  from  all  the  nations  who  had 
participated  here,"  he  said.  "Nor  was  any 
expected  because  we  had  researched  this  sub- 
ject most  carefully,  starting  as  far  back  as 
1964. 

"Performances,  we  thought,  were  generally 
good.  Who.  for  Instance,  ever  would  have 
dreamed  that  a  man  would  long  Jump  29 
feet  2>;i  inches  here,  as  Bob  Beamon  did? 
And  there  was  a  bonus  value  In  Kipchoge 
Kelno's  Olympic  record  of  3:34.9  in  the 
1,500  meters.  That  was  one  mark  we  thought 
would  be  unreachable. 

"Our  studies  led  us  to  conclude  that  at 
this  altitude  continuous  maximum  effort 
could  not  be  sustained  for  a  greater  period 
than  two  minutes. 

"Kelno  surprised  us  on  that  point.  But  the 
fact  that  he  comes  from  Kenya  and  trains 
and  lives  the  year  round  in  high  altitudes 
unquestionably  had  much  to  do  with  It. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  athletes  accus- 
tomed to  high  altitude  had  an  advantage  and 
that  athletes  from  sea-level  coxintries  per- 
formed below  their  best  capabilities  in  the 
distance  events  In  both  track  and  swimming, 
and  particularly  in  rowing,  which  is  the  hard- 
est test  of  all,  because  of  no  letup. 

"The  reason  for  this  Is  that  at  this  altitude 
they  couldn't  take  in  enough  oxygen  to  fuel 
the  glycogen  (sugar)  that  makes  their  mus- 
cles work  In  sustained  effort  events. 

"But  with  a  high  carbohydrate  diet,  good 
conditioning  and  acclimatization  such  as  we 
had  In  our  four  weeks  of  pre-Olymplc  hlgh- 
altltude  training,  no  athlete  had  any  reason 
to  fear  competing  here.  The  reasons  for  so 
doing,  were  psychological  rather  than  phys- 
ical. 

"We  had  perhaps  a  few  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  minor  ailments.  But  that 
was  attributable  to  other  reasons  than  the 
altitude,  I  feel,  we  get  that  at  Bowdoin  and. 
In  fact  at  any  college,  when  the  students  get 
back  in  the  fall. 

"Viruses  from  New  Jersey,  Arizona,  Ala- 
bama. California  and  wherever  get  to  Inter- 
mingling and  get  to  affect  systems  that  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  develop  Immunity  to 
them  back  home. 

"It's  the  same  thing  here  at  the  Olympic 
Village  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  You  can't 
expect  to  bring  together  thousands  of  people 
from  more  than  100  countries  and  not  have 
a  lot  of  colds,  stomach  disorders  and  the 
Uke. 

"But  all  things  considered,  altitude  was 
even  less  of  a  problem  than  anticipated." 

[Prom  the  New  YOTk  Poet.  Oct.  30, 1968] 

Word  to  the  Wise 

(By  Gene  Ward) 

Hasta  Luego  .  .  .  Arrlverdercl  .  .  .  Au  Re- 
volr  ...  So  Long.  Mexico  City,  Oct.  29. 

The  Athletes  of  the  world  are  saying  good- 
bye to  each  other  and  to  Mexico  In  a  hun- 
dred different  languages  here  today,  and  the 
Greatest  Olympiad  of  all  time  now  becomes 
Just  a  memory. 

But  It  Is  a  memory  which  Mexico  and  Its 
people  will  carry  forever.  The  Olympic  Games 
have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  emerging 
nation.  What  Mexico  and  its  people  accom- 
plished gives  them  a  massive  shot  of  confi- 
dence for  the  future. 


Records  were  shattered  right  and  left,  and 
not  only  In  the  competitive  events.  The  ar- 
chitectural splendor  and  Imagination  of  the 
arenas,  stadia  and  other  facilities  had  to  be 
a  record.  The  city's  muy  magnlflco  decora- 
tions, especially  those  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Paseo  de  La  Ref  orma  .  .  .  The  vivid,  warm 
colors  .  .  .  and  the  friendliness  of  the  peo- 
ple ..  .  those,  too.  had  to  be  Olympic  rec- 
ords. 

I'm  certain  that  traffic  Jams  shatt«red  all 
Olympic  standards,  and  I'm  equally  certain 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  Olympics 
has  there  been  an  emotional  Jamboree  such 
as  the  one  Mexican  youth  put  on  after  Sun- 
day's ceremony  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
games. 

GATETT  SPnXED  OVEtt  INTO  OLYMPIC  VILLAGE 

That's  what  touched  it  off,  the  grand 
finale  at  Estadlo  Ollmplco.  It  spilled  over 
into  the  Olympic  Village  and  wended  Its  way 
the  length  of  the  Reforma.  Grizzled  Journal- 
ists, some  of  them  veterans  of  the  V-E  Day 
celebration  In  London,  stood  on  the  side- 
walks and  gawked  at  the  show  which  went 
on  all  night. 

It  was  youth  rioting,  but  friendly,  boister- 
ous rioting.  Traffic  was  snarled  all  over  the 
downtown  area  as  thousands  rode  the  streets 
in  cars,  on  the  hoods  of  cars  and  hanging 
on  the  backs  of  cars. 

The  motif  of  the  clamorous  night  was  the 
cheer — "Me-hl-co" — followed  by  three  honks 
on  the  horn  in  the  same  cadence,  as  the 
three  syllables  of  the  cheer. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  reveling  horde 
poured  into  the  Olympic  Village,  where  the 
athletes  were  housed,  and  cheered  them  with 
a  huge  "serenata."  with  the  singing  and  play- 
ing of  "Las  Mananltas,"  the  nation's  birth- 
day serenade. 

In  the  land  of  fiesta,  these  Olympics  were 
the  biggest  fiesta  of  all  time,  and  what  a 
finish. 

In  a  re-appralsal  of  the  games,  the  U.S. 
team  emerged  as  the  most  successful  in  a 
"no  contest."  The  Soviet  track  and  field  con- 
tingent came  up  the  biggest  flop,  even  being 
out-medaled  by  Kenya's  gallant  15-man  crew. 

The  Best  Male  Athlete:  Our  own  Charley 
Hlckcox  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  with  three  golds 
and  a  silver  in  swimming,  plus  a  share  of  a 
world  record. 

VERA'S    4     MEDALS    AND    WEDDING    RING 

The  Best  Female  Athlete:  Czech  gymnast 
Vera  Caszlavska.  who  won  four  golds  and  a 
gold  wedding  band.  Her  marriage  to  Josef 
Odlozll  resulted  in  such  a  crush  of  spectators 
that  the  bride  was  forced  to  take  refuge  In 
a  television  soimd  truck  parked  outside  the 
Cathedral  in  Zocalo  Square.  The  happy  cou- 
ple left  for  Prague  last  night  with  77  other 
members  of  the  Czech  delegation. 

Best  Individual  Performance :  Bob  Beamon 
of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  with  a  kangaroo  leap  of 
29-feet.  2y2  Inches  in  the  long  Jump,  which 
completely  hurdled  the  28-foot  area. 

Most  Inspired  Athlete :  Al  Oerter,  the  game 
Long  Islander,  who  gets  hot  every  foiuth 
year,  when  the  Olympic  flame  Is  lighted.  He 
won  his  fourth  consecutive  gold  In  the  discus 
throw  —  (Melboume-Rome-Tokyo-Mexlco) 
and  says  he'll  probably  try  for  five  In  Munich 
in  '72. 

Most  Frustrated  Athlete:  Australia's  Ron 
Clarke,  holder  of  17  records  and  rated  the 
world's  greatest  distance  runner.  He  laUed 
to  garner  a  gold. 

Most  Vivid  Memories:  Our  Incomparable 
Jesse  Owens,  quadruple  gold  medal  winner 
of  the  1936  Ol3rmplcs  in  Berlin,  surrounded 
by  Mexican  youth  clamoring  for  his  auto- 
graph in  Estadlo  Olymplco  almost  at  the  very 
moment  militants  John  Carlos  and  Smith 
were  making  their  completely-out-of-place 
Black  Power  demonstration  on  the  medal 
podium.  And  our  heavyweight  gold  medal 
winner.  George  Foreman,  pulling  his  own 
tiny  American  Flag  from  the  folds  of  his 
robe  and  planting  a  kiss  on  his  Stars  and 
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Stripes  following  his  TKO  victory  over  lones 
Cepulls,  of  Russia,  at  Arena  Mexico. 

HONORING     TmO     STARTED     TBK    BALL    BOLLINO 

And  Mexico's  first  gold  medalist  of  the 
Games.  17- year-old  Felipe  (Tlblo)  Munoz, 
surprise  vrtnner  of  the  200-meter  breast 
stroke,  being  hoisted  on  the  shoulers  of  Mex- 
ican youths  who  had  swarmed  from  the 
stands  at  the  emotion-packed  closing  cere- 
mony. 

They  carried  Tlblo  around  and  around  the 
tartan  running  track  and  off  Into  the  moon- 
light night,  their  pride  In  him  and  In  their 
country  releasing  itself  In  the  exploslveness 
of  their  wild  gyrations. 

This,  more  than  any  other  single  act.  was 
what  touched  off  the  emotional  Jamboree. 
This,  more  than  anything  that  happened  in 
this  Olympiad,  gave  me  my  greatest  personal 
thrill.  Those  moments  will  remain  etched  in 
my  memory  for  a  long,  long  time. 


A  HOUSE  NOT  IN  ORDER— HI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
we  put  our  domestic  house  in  order,  our 
position  as  the  leading  world  power  will 
be  seriously  diminished.  We  tolerate 
racial  discrimination  against  blacks  in 
a  world  community  in  which  whites  are 
a  distinct  minority.  We  live  in  a  land  in 
which  we  have  a  surplus  of  food  but  have 
not  discovered  the  way  to  sliare  the  bene- 
fits with  the  poor.  A  century  ago  Disraeli 
warned  that  England  was  becoming  two 
nations — one  rich  and  one  poor.  Today 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  warns  us,  "two  societies, 
one  black  and  one  white — separate  and 
unequal." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  progress  has 
been  made.  We  have  done  much  in  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  govern  education, 
jobs,  housing,  and  civil  rights,  especially 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  world  com- 
munity has  looked  to  us  for  leadership. 
But  it  is  because  of  the  high  expectations 
aroused  by  these  achievements  that  the 
world  community  cannot  understand  our 
failure  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
own  society  on  the  grand  scale  appro- 
priate to  our  size  and  capacity. 

Our  action  on  United  Nations  Conven- 
tions to  implement  the  noble  principles 
written  into  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  has  been  negligible.  Far 
from  setting  an  example  appropriate  to 
a  nation  that  proclaimed  its  o'wn  BUI  of 
Rights  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  the 
United  States  has  ratified  only  two  of 
more  than  20  major  human  rights  con- 
ventions adopted  by  the  U.N.  and  its 
agencies.  And,  ratification  of  these  two — 
concerning  slavery  and  refugees — was 
completed  within  the  last  3  months. 

While  we  must  meet  our  foreign  policy 
priorities,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
highest  priority  of  all  is  that  we  improve 
our  domestic  society.  We  must  never  for- 
get the  wise  observation  that  applies  so 
emphatically  to  nations:  "What  you  are 
spesiks  so  loudly,  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say." 


RULE  xxn 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  we  sire  engaged  in  our  lengthy  and 
semiannual  debate  over  the  question  of 
the  '*flllbuster."  I  must  confess  that  as  I 
make  this  brief  statement,  I  am  aware 
of  the  growing  sense  of  frustration  which 


has  come  to  characterize  this  effort  to 
make  the  Senate  a  more  responsive  legis- 
lative body.  The  attack  on  the  filibuster 
is  developing  into  a  ritual  for  the  begin- 
ning of  every  Congress — a  ritual  led  by 
the  same  group  of  Senators  who  make 
the  same  eminently  logical  arguments, 
only  to  be  defeated  and  forced  to  await 
the  beginning  of  still  another  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  once  and 
for  all  put  an  end  to  this  principle  of 
minority  control  and  get  on  to  the  urgent 
business  of  the  day.  For  I  have  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  that  time  is  not  on  our 
side  and  that  we  cannot  indefinitely  af- 
ford to  be  t)ound  by  a  rule  which  fosters 
obstructionism. 

This  year's  attempt  to  end  the  fili- 
buster is  an  attempt  to  amend  rule  XXII 
so  as  to  allow  three-fifths  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  end  debate  on  any 
measure.  But  before  that  issue  can  even 
be  reached,  a  more  basic  question  is  pre- 
sented— Can  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
amend  its  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
session  of  Congress?  Or  put  another  way, 
can  the  proponents  of  the  filibuster  use 
a  filibuster  to  keep  rule  XXII  intact? 

The  advocates  of  change  argue  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  must  possess  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  adopt 
new  rules  or  to  amend  existing  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress.  As  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
observed,  the  Senate  has  "the  same  right 
to  determine  the  rules  which  shall  bind 
them  during  the  next  2  years  as  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  first  Congress  had  when  it 
met  in  1789.  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
same  right  that  the  Senate  exercised  in 
1917,  which  wrote  the  two-thirds  rule 
that  \vc  now  propose  to  amend." 

The  proponents  of  rule  XXn,  on  the 
other  hand,  argue  that  Congress  is  a  con- 
tinuing body  and  that  any  attempt  to 
amend  the  rules  must  be  based  on  the 
rules  themselves.  Accordingly,  if  a  fili- 
buster Is  mounted  to  stop  a  vote  on  a  rules 
change,  a  two-thirds  cloture  vote  is  re- 
quired to  bring  debate  to  an  end. 

Thus,  the  effort  to  end  the  filibuster 
takes  on  an  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  qual- 
ity, as  a  majority's  desire  to  change  the 
rule  is  thwarted  by  the  rule  itself.  As 
a  result,  the  argument  over  a  change  in 
the  rules  soon  becomes  an  argument  over 
the  nature  of  the  Senate ;  in  the  process, 
the  American  people  soon  lose  sight  of 
what  is  really  at  stake,  that  is,  the 
efBcacy  of  their  legislative  system. 

Obviously,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  my  colleagues,  and  with  two 
Vice  Presidents,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  And  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleagues  who  beUeve  that  this  posi- 
tion will  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  that  their  argument  is 
based  on  a  "parade  of  imaginary  hor- 
ribles." When  in  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  majority  threatened  to  "nm 
wild"  and  do  grave  damage  to  our  basic 
institutions?  Is  there  any  evidence  what- 
soever that  51  Senators  are  any  more 
likely  to  tear  up  the  Senate  rules  than 
67  Senators?  I  think  not. 

When  we  come  to  the  specific  issue  aa 
to  how  many  Senators  should  be  required 
to  Invoke  cloture,  the  proponents  of  the 
filibuster  conjure  up  the  same  specter  of  a 


tyrannical  majority.  We  are  told  that  the 
minority  can  only  be  protected  when  67 
Senators  decide  to  end  debate.  But  what 
is  so  sacred  about  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment? Are  67  Senators  any  less  tyran- 
nical than  60  or  51? 

My  colleagues  who  oppose  any  change 
in  rule  XXII  argue  that  extended  debate 
is  the  hallmark  of  the  Senate.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  cause  of  full  and  free 
debate  is  served  by  a  filibuster,  which  as 
we  all  know  quickly  becomes  an  endur- 
ance contest. 

We  are  also  told  that  to  allow  even  60 
Senators  to  invoke  cloture  amounts  to 
"gag  rule".  I  would  think  that  this 
charge  would  more  appropriately  be  ap- 
plied to  the  present  state  of  affairs  under 
rule  XXII.  where  a  small  minority  of  the 
Senate  can  thwart  the  will  of  even  66 
Senators.  The  true  victims  of  "gag  rule" 
are  the  majority  of  Senators  who  want 
to  bring  an  issue  to  a  vote  but  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  a  minority. 
Similarly,  those  who  are  forced  to  "trade 
off"  major  provisions  of  a  bill  because 
of  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  are  in  effect 
fragged  by  being  prevented  from  even 
having  tlieir  colleagues  pass  judgment 
on  tiieir  proposals. 

In  this  day  and  time,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  such  archaic  proce- 
dures. With  the  many  pressing  and  com- 
plex issues  which  are  facing  the  country 
and  will  soon  be  facing  the  Senate,  we 
can  no  longer  accept  the  spectacle  of 
round-the-clock  "debate"  by  a  handful 
of  Senators  to  prevent  an  issue  from 
even  coming  to  a  vote.  The  attempt  by 
any  minority  of  Senators  to  impKJse  its 
will  on  a  majority  by  the  use  of  a  fili- 
buster is  not  justifiable. 

I  accept  the  principle  that  three-fifths 
of  the  Senate  or  even  a  simple  majority 
should  be  allowed,  at  some  point,  to  bring 
an  issue  to  a  vote.  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  chances  and  I  ask  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


TAX-LOSS  FARMING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Farmers  Union  last  Saturday 
held  a  seminar  on  tax  loss  and  corpwra- 
tion  farming  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  500  farmers, 
small  businessmen,  labor  and  church 
leaders,  Congressmen  and  Senators  from 
30  States. 

The  attendance  and  the  unanimity  of 
this  group  on  the  need  to  exclude  non- 
farm  interests  from  agriculture  if  the 
family  farm  is  to  survive,  and  the  migra- 
tion from  farms  to  cities  is  to  be 
stemmed,  was  a  considerable  surprise  not 
only  to  the  press  and  public  generally,  but 
even  to  the  sponsors  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  adopted  a  seven-point 
program  of  recommendations,  headed  by 
enactment  of  the  Metcalf-McGovem  bill 
which  would  limit  the  writeoff  of  tax- 
able nonf arm  income  against  farm  losses 
by  wealthy  urbanites  who  get  into  agri- 
culture to  convert  high-bracket  urban 
earnings  into  capital  gains  taxable  at 
lower  levels.  These  tax-loss  farmers  are 
little  concerned  with  low  farm  prices,  for 
their  gain  is  in  avoiding  taxes,  not  in 
profitable  Eu?riculture.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Rbcohd  the  state- 
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itions  of  the  con- 


ment  and  recommeni 
ference.  I 

The  keynote  speech  bit  the  seminar  was 
delivered  by  our  ablejcolleague.  Senator 
Lee  MrrcALr,  of  Montona. 

Last  year  Senator  Metcalf  introduced 
S.  4059,  a  bill  designed  to  remove  the  in- 
equities between  legitimate  farm  opera- 
tors and  taxpayers  wno  are  more  inter- 
ested in  farming  the|  Internal  Revenue 
Code  than  they  are  thfe  land.  I  was  one  of 
the  original  cosponsorp  of  that  legislation 
in  the  90th  Congress  ind  when  the  bill  is 
reintroduced  shortly,  a.  intend  to  resume 
my  efforts  to  get  thii  legislation  before 
the  full  Senate. 

This  legislation  hai  the  support  of  all 
those  who  are  sincerejy  interested  in  the 
working  fanners  of  ofir  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  ei^orsed  in  principle 
by  both  the  Farmers  Union  and  the 
American  Farm  Burefiu  Federation.  Last 
year  both  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture 
Departments  submitted  reports  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Corimittee.  citing  the 
need  Jor  legislation  df  this  type.  In  the 
House,  companion  leiislation  was  intro- 
duced last  session  a|id  will  be  reintro- 
duced again  this  yeai. 

The  problem  whict  exists  is  that  tax 
accounting  rules  designed  for  actual 
farmers  are  being  abused  by  urbanites 
who  want  to  convert  high-rate  tax  in- 
come into  capital  gfins.  The  principal 
economic  activity  o '  " 
ranges  from  oil  ex 
picture  production  t,,  _ 

houses  or  practicing  niedicine.  These  tax 
payers,  both  individual  and  corporate, 
acquire  farms  and  liTestock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  paper  losses  which  can 
be  used  to  offset  larfe  amounts  of  their 
nonfarm  income.       i 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Metcalf  cites 
Treasury's  assessmei^  of  the  current  sit- 
uation : 

This  cannot  help  bul  result  in  a  distortion 
of  the  farm  economy,  e  specially  for  the  ordi- 
nary farmer  who  depen  is  on  his  farm  to  pro- 
duce the  Income  neede  1  to  support  him  and 


these  tax  farmers 

^oration  or  motion 

running  brokerage 


his  family. 


Record 


Mr.  President.  I 
for  further  discussicii 
tors  have  the  benefl ; 
Senator  Metcalf's 
ject.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  his  speech  of 
at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no 
ment   and   speech 
printed  in  the 
National  Semxnar  on 

ration   p.\bming 

mendations 

Throughout  the  yeai  s 
ture  in  the  United  SU 
remarkably  efficient  s 
tlon  of  abundant  sup^li 
and    the   conservation 
and  water  resources 

The  family  farm 
rural  communities, 
basis  for  community 
and  non-farm  rural 
vitality   of  a  host  of 
prises  on  the  Main 
lages  and  towns. 

An  alarming  trend 
sive  invasion  of  agrlcuitu 
non-farm   Interests, 
these  Interests  are  u 
vices,  Including  vertldal 


tiink  it  is  important 

that  other  Sena- 

of  the  full  text  of 

remarks  on  this  sub- 

unanimoios  consent 

Jainuary  11  be  printed 

Record. 

oojection,  the  state- 

^ere   ordered   to   be 

as  follows: 


Tax-Loss  and  Corpo- 
SrinMENT    AND    Recom- 


,  family  farm  agrlcul- 

has  proved  to  be  a 

i^stem  for  the  produc- 

les  of  food  and  fibre 

of   the  nation's   land 


provides.  In  thousands  of 
economic  and  social 
life  for  farm  families 
,e.  It  nourishes  the 
small  business  enter- 
Streets  of  these  rural  vll- 


the 


our  time  Is  the  mas- 

ire  by  corporate  and 

Is  evidence  that 

tljlzlng  a  number  of  de- 

Integratlon  of  food 


li 


Ifcere 


production  by  conglomerate  corporations; 
purchases  of  huge  blocks  of  land  for  hedging 
and  speculative  purpoeee,  and  undermining 
of  farm  markets  by  price  manipulation,  by- 
passing of  comjjetlOve  markets,  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous  agreements  with  chain 
stores  and  food  handlers.  The  manipulation 
of  markets  and  the  movement  toward  mo- 
nopoly bodes  111  for  the  consumer  as  well  as 
for  the  farmer. 

These  devices  are  made-  possible  and 
abetted  by  the  availability  of  virtually  un- 
limited capital  and  credit  In  the  hands  of 
these  corporate  giants;  and  by  the  provisions 
of  tax  laws  which  make  It  possible  for  corpo- 
rations or  Investors  who  are  not  primarily 
engaged  as  farm  operators  to  take  advantage 
of  tax-loss  deductions  on  their  farm  opera- 
tions against  Income  produced  from  non- 
farm  enterprises. 

The  activity  of  corporate  and  non-farm  in- 
terests In  agriculture  has  resulted  In  com- 
modity market  price  manipulation,  unrealls- 
tlcally  high  prices  for  farm  land,  and  the 
driving  of  farm  families  off  the  land.  These 
farm  families  are  frequently  forced  to  mi- 
grate to  urban  centers  and  Into  situations 
for  which  they  are  Ill-prepared  which  further 
aggravates  the  explosive  problems  of  our  cen- 
tral cities  and  urban  areas.  Including  flood- 
ing of  the  labor  market  with  unskilled 
workers. 

If  large  corporations  and  non-farm  In- 
terests become  predominant  In  agriculture, 
the  need  for  many  Main  Street  businesses, 
schools  and  churches  and  municipal  facili- 
ties will  be  eliminated.  It  wUl  destroy  Jobs 
and  opportunities  for  merchants,  bankers 
and  professional  men.  The  decline  of  the 
rural  community  will  also  result  In  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  existing  schools,  churches, 
hospitals  and  municipal  facilities. 

This  Impact  on  community  life  makes  the 
corporation  farm  invasion  a  human,  as  well 
as  an  economic  problem.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  demtinds  the  concern  of  all  Americans. 

ACTION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  Recommend: 

(1)  the  enactment  of  the  Metcalf  BUI 
which  would  limit  the  write-off  of  taxable 
non-farm  income  against  farm  losses; 

(2)  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation 
which  would  prevent  corporations  whose 
primary  soxirces  of  Income  are  not  derived 
from  farming,  from  engaging  In  farm  pro- 
duction; 

(3)  the  enactment  of  HR  676,  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Neal  Smith,  which  would 
place  weekly  Umlts  on  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  by  meat  packers  from  their  own 
feedlots; 

(4)  the  enactment  of  legislation  similar  to 
that  Introduced  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
which  would  make  credit  available  to  young 
farmers  on  a  long  term,  low  Interest  basis. 

(5)  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  give 
farmers  bargaining  power  as  a  countervailing 
force  to  the  economic  jjower  of  corporations; 

(6)  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  provision  In  federal  reclamation 
law  and  the  sale  of  excess  Irrigated  land  held 
by  large  landowners  to  family  farmers  at 
reasonable  prices; 

(7)  the  enactment  by  state  legislatures  of 
anti-corporation  farm  acts  which  would  pro- 
hibit or  sharply  curtaU  the  activity  of  corpo- 
ration In  farming. 

Speech  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  Before  the 
Seminar    on    Corporation    Farming,    Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  January  11,  1969 
In  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
I  Introduced  S.  4059,  a  bUl  designed  to  re- 
move the  inequities  between  legitimate  farm 
operators    and    taxpayers    who    are    In    the 
business  of  farming  mainly  because  of  the 
tax  advantages  that  serve  to  put  their  non- 
farm  Income  in  a  lower  tax  brackeit.  It  was 
my  announced  hope  then  that  Introduction 
of  the  bill  before  Congress  adjourned  would 


provide  the  Impetus  for  an  exchange  of  views 
among  all  Interested,  such  as  yourselves, 
buslneee  and  farm  groups.  In  preparation  for 
hearings  which  we  hope  will  be  held  early  In 
the  nlnety-flrst  Congress.  And  when  I  say 
"we"  I  mean  Just  that.  By  the  time  Con- 
gress adjourned  last  year  a  bipartisan  group 
of  twenty  other  Senators  had  Joined  as  co- 
sponsors.  All  twenty-one  of  us  are  back  to 
pick  up  the  flght  where  we  left  off.  What  Is 
more,  a  solid  group  of  House  members  Intro- 
duced companion  legislation  last  year,  and 
all  of  them  are  back  to  resume  their  efforts 
this  session. 

You  know  It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me — 
the  more  efficient  someone  becomes  In  his 
non-farm  Interests,  the  more  money  he 
makes — and  the  more  money  he  makes,  Uie 
more  money  he  loses  farming.  Last  April  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation, at  my  request,  analyzed  Internal  Rev- 
enue statistics  on  Individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns and  prepared  a  table  which  provided  a 
further  insight  Into  this  problem. 

The  table  prepared  by  the  Joint  committee 
showed  the  total  net  farm  loss,  the  number 
of  Individual  Income  tax  returns  on  which 
a  net  farm  loss  was  entered,  and  the  average 
net  farm  loss  per  return  In  each  of  nine  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  classes. 

The  most  Important  and  obvious  fact  one 
gets  from  the  table  Is  the  persistent  rise  In 
average  net  farm  loss  as  adjusted  gross  In- 
come Increases.  In  addition,  the  table  showed 
that  in  seven  of  the  nine  adjusted  gross  In- 
come classes  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  last  two  years  for  which  statistics  were 
available  In  the  number  of  returns  which 
claim  a  net  farm  loss.  For  example.  In  1964 
there  were  17,969  loss  returns  filed  In  the 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollar  class,  but 
by  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-slx  the  num- 
ber of  loss  returns  filed  In  that  same  class 
rose  to  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven.  Turning  to  the  five  hundred 
thousand  to  one  mUUon  dollar  class,  the 
figure  has  risen  from  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  loss  returns  filed  In  nineteen  hundred 
and  slxty-slx  while  at  the  same  time  the 
average  loss  in  that  category  rose  from 
about  thlrty-slx  and  a  half  million  dollars  to 
a  figure  In  excess  of  thirty-nine  million.  In 
general,  this  table  proved  that  farm  losses 
Increase  as  the  size  of  non-farm  Income  In- 
creases. 

The  problem  which  now  exists  Is  that  lib- 
eral tax  accounting  rules  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinary  farmer  are  being 
manipulated  by  what  I  call  tax  farmers.  Tax 
farmers  are  people  who  engage  In  farming 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  losses  which  can 
be  used  to  offset  substantial  amounts  of  their 
non-farm  income.  And  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment pointed  out  In  July  of  last  year, 
the  tax  losses  which  these  high-bracket  tax- 
payers show  are  not  even  true  economic 
losses.  Treasxiry  went  on  to  point  out  that 
when  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates  a 
farm  for  tax  purposes.  It  Inevitably  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy.  The 
tax  benefits  allow  an  Individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, whatever  the  case  happens  to  be, 
to  operate  a  farm  at  an  economic  break- 
even or  even  a  loss  and  stUl  realize  a  profit. 
I  think  It  Is  Important  to  stress  Just  how 
sUongiy  Treasury  feels  about  the  present 
situation.  I  might  add  that  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiire  has  expressed  publicly  sim- 
ilarly strong  views  In  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. But  here  Is  some  more  of  what  Treasury 
had  to  say  about  the  current  situation  when 
reporting  on  the  predecessor  of  S.  4059,  the 
bin  which  was  Introduced  last  September. 

And  I  quote  .  .  .  "For  example,  for  a  top 
bracket  taxpayer,  where  a  deduction  Is  as- 
sociated with  eventual  capital  gains  Income, 
each  dollar  of  deduction  means  an  Immediate 
tax  savings  of  seventy  cents  to  be  offset  In 
the  future  by  only  twenty-five  cents  of  tax. 
ThU  cannot  help  but  result  in  a  distortion  of 
the  farm  economy,  especially  for  the  ordl- 
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n&ry  fanner  who  depends  on  his  farm  to 
produce  the  Income  needed  to  support  htm 
and  his  family. 

"This  dl8torti<m  may  be  evidenced  Ln  a 
variety  of  ways:  For  one,  the  attractive  farm 
tax  benefits  available  to  wealthy  persons 
have  caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm 
land  beyond  that  which  would  prevail  In  a 
normal  farm  economy.  Furthermore,  because 
of  the  present  tax  rules,  the  ordinary  farmer 
must  compete  In  the  market  place  with  these 
wealthy  farm  owners  who  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — In  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  purposes.  Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers  with 
Income  from  other  sources." 

Treasury  then  went  on  to  suggest  certain 
modifications  in  the  operation  of  S.  2613.  the 
predecessor  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
last  September.  The  blU  Introduced  last  fall 
contained  Treasury's  suggestions  as  to  meth- 
od of  approach.  As  I  am  sure  you  all  know, 
citrus  farming  and  cattle  raising  are  two 
areas  of  economic  activity  where  the  prac- 
tice of  tax  farming  Is  particularly  wide- 
spread. 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  Itself.  The  bill  that  was  In- 
troduced last  fall  Is  basically  the  same  bill 
that  I  shaU  reintroduce  this  month.  How- 
ever, the  new  bill  will  reflect  the  construc- 
tive suggestions  that  have  been  presented 
during  the  adjournment  period. 

The  bill  permits  farm  losses  to  be  offset 
in  full  against  non-farm  Income  up  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  those  whose  non-farm 
income  does  not  exceed  that  amount.  This 
means  that  persons  not  only  engaged  In 
farming  but  also  employed  perhaps  on  a 
part-time  basis  in  a  neighboring  town,  will 
be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  limitation  I 
have  provided  in  this  bUI. 

For  those  with  non-farm  Income  In  excess 
of  (15,000.  the  amount  against  which  the 
farm  lasses  may  be  offset  is  reduced  dollar 
for  dollar  for  Income  above  $15,000.  In  other 
words,  those  with  non-farm  income  of  $30,000 
or  more  cannot  generally  offset  farm  losses 
against  their  non-farm  income. 

There  Is  an  important  exception  to  this 
rule,  however.  The  bill  in  no  event  prevents 
the  deduction  of  farm  losses  to  the  extent 
they  relate  to  taxes.  Interest,  casualty  losses, 
losses  from  drought,  and  losses  from  the 
sale  of  farm  pro|)erty.  An  exception  Is  made 
for  these  deductions  since  they  are  in  gen- 
eral deductions  which  would  be  allowed  to 
anyone  holding  property  without  regard  to 
whether  It  was  being  used  in  farming  or  be- 
cause they  represent  deductions  which  are 
clearly  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer; 
such  as  losses  from  casualties  and  drought. 
Even  If  farm  losses  should  be  denied  under 
the  provisions  I  have  explained  up  to  this 
point,  they  stlU  will  be  available  as  offsets 
against  farm  Income  for  the  prior  three  years 
and  the  subsequent  five  years.  In  this  case 
however,  they  may  not  exceed  the  income 
from  farming  in  those  years. 

StUl  one  more  feature  of  the  bUl  remains 
to  be  discussed.  The  limitation  on  the  de- 
duction of  farm  losses  is  not  to  apply  to  the 
taxpayer  who  Is  willing  to  follow,  with  re- 
spect to  his  farming  Income,  accounting  rules 
which  apply  generally  to  other  taxpayers; 
that  Is,  using  inventories  In  determining  tax- 
able Income  and  treating  as  capital  Items — 
but  subject  to  depreciation-  tti  -Tnost  cases — 
all  expenditures  which  are  properly  treated 
as  capital  Items  rather  than  treating  them 
as  expenses  fully  deductible  in  the  current 
year. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  provision 
merely  provides  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  WDuld  otherwise  distort  the  farm  econ- 
omy to  follow  instead  regularly  established, 
generally  applicable  accounting  rules.  No  In- 
centive to  shift  to  an  accrual  accounting  sys- 
tem is  provided  by  this  blU  for  anyone  who 
derives  his  income  largely  from  farming,  or 
even  from  non-farm  Income  If  It  does  not 


exceed  915,000  a  year.  It  U  fuUy  recognized 
that  true  fanners  have  good  reasons  for  not 
always  following  accrual  accounting  methods 
and  there  is  no  intent  here,  direcUy  or  Im- 
pUed,  to  make  a  change  in  this  respect. 

The  dollar  figure  as  to  the  exact  amount 
of  non-farm  income  against  which  farm  In- 
come may  be  offset  represents  an  analysis  of 
avaUable  statistics  as  well  as  discussion  gen- 
erated by  the  Introduction  of  3.  2613,  the 
(»-lglnal  bill.  Substantially  aU  the  rest  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill,  however,  represent 
suggestions  contained  In  the  reports  of  the 
Treasury  and  Agriculture  Departments  Issued 
in  July  of  last  year. 

It  Is  apparent  from  all  of  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  original  bill 
was  Introduced  In  November  of  1967  that  this 
use  of  farm  losses  to  offset  other  Income  Is 
an  ever  Increasing  problem  In  large  part  be- 
cause this  Is  creating  a  new  breed  of  person, 
the  tax  farmers,  who  are  more  Interested  In 
farming  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  than  they 
are  the  land,  and  who  are  making  It  Increas- 
ingly more  dlfBcult  for  true  farmers  to  earn 
a  fair  and  an  adequate  rate  of  return  on  their 
effort  and  Investment. 

The  Intent  of  my  bill  Is  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  of  the  tax  laws  which  presently 
grant  high-bracket  taxpayers  substantial  tax 
benefits  from  the  operation — usually  Indi- 
rectly— of  limited  types  of  farm  operations 
on  a  part-time  basis.  The  principle  eco- 
nomic activities  of  these  taxpayers  is  other 
than  farming — often  running  a  brokerage 
firm,  law  business,  practicing  medicine  or 
deriving  income  largely  from  the  stage  or 
motion  picture  productions. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  motion  pic- 
ture productions.  Just  last  month  I  read  an 
article  by  Jack  Lefler  In  the  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Register.  The  article  was  captioned  Cat- 
tle Buying — A  Tax  Shelter  for  Movie  Stars. 
Here  Is  what  Mr.  Lefler  had  to  say  about 
this.  And  I  quote — "There's  a  new  bull 
market  on  Wall  Street  but  It  doesn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  stocks  and  bonds.  It's 
a  heightened  Interest  In  Investing  in  cattle. 

"With  brokers  earning  big  commissions 
from  heavy  trading  volume  on  the  securities 
exchanges,  they  are  turning  to  the  'tax 
shelter'  offered  by  the  ownership  of  cattle. 

"  'Wall  Street's  Interest  has  been  growing 
fast  the  last  two  years  and  now  the  new 
young  executives  are  Jumping  in,"  says 
Richard  Bright,  executive  vice-president  of 
Oppenhelmer  Industries  of  Kansas  City  and 
head   of  its   New   Tork   office. 

"Oppenhelmer  Industries  Is  a  cattle  man- 
agement firm  which  handles  220,000  head 
of  cattle  on  more  than  100  ranches  In  17 
states. 

"These  cattle  are  owned  by  Investors  who 
most  likely  never  see  them. 

"When  an  Investor  buys  cattle  he  becomes 
a  farmer  from  a  tax  standpoint  and  is  eligi- 
ble for  swlvantages.  He  puts  in  dollars  that 
depreciate  or  are  deductible  and  takes  out 
capital  gains. 

"This  means  that  a  person  in  the  60  per 
cent  bracket  would  be  taxed  on  income  from 
the  sale  of  cattle  at  a  25  per  cent  rate  In- 
stead of  the  60  per  cent  rate  on  his  other 
income. 

"Oppenhelmer  buys  cattle  for  Its  invest- 
ing customers  and  places  them  on  ranches, 
whose  operators  are  paid  for  feeding  and 
caring  for  them.  Cattle  owned  by  several 
different  investors  often  are  on  the  same 
ranch. 

"Oppenhelmer  charges  an  Initial  fee  of 
5  and  three  quarters  to  8  and  one  half  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  cattle.  Sub- 
sequentiy.  It  charges  an  annual  management 
fee  in  the  same  range. 

"Bright  says  an  investor  can  make  about 
a  25  per  cent  profit  on  his  Investment  after 
taxes.  But  there  are  risks  of  declining 
market   prices,   disease   and   bad   weather. 

"The  minimum  Investment  accepted  by 
Oppenhelmer  Is  $10,000,   which  would   buy 


about  100  head  of  beef  cattle.  The  company's 
biggest  client  owns  26,000  head,  worth  about 
$2.5  mUUon." 

Skipping  over  some  Eelf-servlnc  statements 
by  Mr.  Bright — I  plan  to  let  him  argue  his 
own  case  when  the  finance  Committee  holds 
Its  hearings — the  article  goes  on  to  inform 
us  that — 

"Oppenhelmer  Industries  was  founded  in 
Kansas  City  in  1953  by  Harold  L,  Oppen- 
helmer. It  now  has  offices  In  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Los  Angeles  and  Denver." 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  I  must  be 
doing  something  right — my  office  has  already 
been  visited  by  the  head  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  office  who  picked  up  reprints  of  every- 
thing I've  said  about  the  bill  since  Its  in- 
troduction last  September.  But  I  will  say 
that  General  Styles  (that's  the  name  of  the 
man  who  hecuts  the  Washington  office)  did 
turn  around  and  send  vis  autographed  copies 
of  no  less  than  three  books  totaling  about 
1100  pages  and  written  by  the  head  man 
himself  on  this  subject.  As  a  point  of  infor- 
mation, those  books  are  entitled — Cowboy 
Arithmetic.  Cowboy  Economics  and  Cowboy 
Litigation.  And  I  understand  that  a  new  book 
Is  now  m  the  mill  entitled  Cowboy  Politics. 
Now  that's  one  I  definitely  want  to  read. 

Now  back  to  Mr.  Lefler's  article.  "Oppen- 
helmer's  father-in-law,  Jules  Stein,  chairman 
of  Music  Corporation  of  America,  Interested 
motion  picture  stars  in  Investing  in  cattle. 
Among  them,  says  Bright,  were  Jack  Benny 
and  John  Wayne." 

(So  you  can  see  even  Jack  Benny  Is  fiddling 
around  In  this  area. ) 

"After  the  New  York  office  was  opened  we 
began  to  attract  brokers,  corporate  execu- 
tives and  television  people  such  as  Arlene 
Francis  and  Hugh  Downs,"  says  Bright. 

"Each  owner  has  his  personal  brand  on  his 
cattle.  Some  of  these  amateur  cattle  owners 
have  bizarre  Ideas  about  their  brand  de- 
signs." Bright  says. 

"He  recalls  an  art  designer  who  formed  the 
Broken  Dollar  Cattle  Company  and  came 
up  with  a  brand  In  the  form  of  a  dollar 
sign  split  down  in  the  middle. 

"Then  there  was  the  business  executive 
whose  brand  was  a  Lazy  B.  He  said  he  de- 
cided on  that  because  his  wife's  name  was 
Bea  and  she  was  lazy." 

Last  year.  Time  magazine  appropriately 
dubbed  General  Oppenhelmer,  the  Bona- 
parte of  Beef.  I  shared  that  article  with  my 
colleagues  by  referring  to  It  in  a  statement 
on  the  Senate  floor.  According  to  Time,  other 
Oppenhelmer  clients  in  addition  to  thoee 
previously  listed  Include  Banker  Robert  Leh- 
man and  actress  Joan  Fontaine.  Oppenhelmer 
is  quoted  by  Time  as  having  said — Any  d.iy 
of  the  week,  I'd  rather  have  a  Marine  officer 
handling  a  roundup  than  a  farmer. 

Death  and  tax  are  Inevitable,  but  the  latter 
apparently  are  much  less  so  than  the  former. 
That's  the  lead  Into  another  very  recent  re- 
vealing article  on  this  subject.  This  one  was 
written  by  John  Lawrence  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Once  again,  Oppenhelmer  Industries 
gets  star  billing.  I'm  not  going  to  comment  on 
this  article.  I  think  it's  so  Important  to  o\ir 
discussion  today  that  I  want  to  share  with 
you  the  uncut  version. 

MANY   with  beef  OVER  TAXES  NOW  BUY  CATTLE 
FOR    relief 

Death  and  taxes  are  inevitable,  but  the 
latter  apparently  are  much  less  so  than  the 
former. 

Blocked  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  using  one  popular  tax  shelter,  wealthy 
Individuals  are  rushing  to  get  under  an- 
other— by  buying  cattle.  Trouble  Is,  so  many 
are  trying  to  get  under  the  newly  popvilir 
shelter  so  fast  that  some  arent  going  to  make 
it  this  year.  There  aren't  enough  cattle. 

Investments  in  cattle  have  been  growing 
rapidly  In  recent  years.  And  so  have  com- 
panies that  line  up  the  catUe  and  manage 
the  Investmenif  for  upper-Income  bracket 
taxpayers. 
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The  appeal  la  an  immediate  tax  redue- 
tlon  covering  the  cost  ot  handling  and  feed- 
ing the  herd,  usually  paid  a  year  in  advance. 
In  the  case  <rf  breeder  cattle,  as  oppoeed  to 

thoee  purchased  simply  to  feed  and  fatten, 
there's  also  a  depreclaSon  allowance.  In  other 
words,  part  of  the  coet  of  the  herd  Itself  can 
be  written  off. 

INTEREST  DEDUCTION 

What  has  made  the  |>rogram  so  much  more 
attractive  currently  fcaa  the  move  by  the 
IRS  a  few  weeks  back  ';o  practically  eliminate 
prepaid  Interest  on  loins  as  a  legitimate  tax 
deduction.  Previously,  thoee  seeking  to  limit 
their  tax  liability  could  purchase  real  es- 
tate, take  out  a  hu|[e  mortgage  and  pre- 
pay a  number  of  year  i'  worth  of  the  Interest 
on  the  loan.  They  tlien  could  deduct  that 
Interest  payment  fron  current  taxable  In- 
come. 

The  ms  ruling  rest  Ictlng  such  deductions 
caught  a  number  of  ndlvlduals  by  surprise 
and  left  them  to  scran  ible  for  some  other  way 
out.  Some  of  them  hive  found  It  with  Op- 
penhelmer  Industrie),  Inc.,  a  cattle  man- 
agement concern. 

J.  P.  Jones,  34-year  old  vice  president  and 
western  aoftnager  for  the  company,  says  he 
expected  J»la  buslnesi  to  rise  30  to  40  per 
cent  this  year  from  last.  But  thanks  to  the 
IRS,  "we'll  be  up  80  per  cent."  He  figures 
he  has  a  waiting  list  df  clients  with  well  over 
one  million  dollars  they'd  like  to  Invest 
before  year  end.  "anl  that's  probably  con- 
servative." 

The  problem  Is  linl  ig  up  the  cattle.  "We  re 
contacting  all  sourcen  we  can,  trying  to  find 
accepUble  ranchers,'  he  says.  One  problem 
Is  "we're  the  bad  gu  rs  In  the  city,"  making 
It  tough  to  convinc*  some  of  the  folks  on 
the  range  they  shouli  I  sell.  The  advantage  to 
them  Is  that  they  stl  1  make  money  for  han- 
dling the  herd,  but  tl  ley  are  able  to  get  some 
of  their  capital  out  o  the  animals  and  use  it 
for  something  else.  In  short,  It  shifts  some 
of  the  risk  to  the  cl  y  folk. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  I  everly  Hills  office.  Jones 
reports  the  average  n  quest  he's  getting  is  for 
400  to  500  head,  or  an  outlay  of  about  $50,- 
000.  Oppenhelmer's  minimum  Investment 
program  calls  for  aaout  »12.000  in  outlay 
and  this  program  winds  up  giving  the  In- 
vestor a  tax  deductioi  i  on  the  order  of  $14,600. 
How  can  he  deduc;  more  than  he  spends? 
Simple.  He  puts  dovn  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  $20,500  cost  of  IC  0  head,  gets  to  deduct  a 
year's  Interest  on  tt  e  loan  that  covers  the 
rest  of  the  purchaie  price.  That's  $1,300. 
Then  he  prepays  tie  coet  of  next  year's 
feed,  breeding  fees  ind  other  maintenance 
costs,  adding  up  to  $8,600.  Then,  assuming 
the  taxpayer  Is  filing  a  Joint  return  with  his 
wife,  he  can  take  a  d(  preclatlon  deduction  on 
the  order  of  $4,700. 

Oppenhelmer  manages  some  150,000  head 
of  breeder  and  75.0C0  head  of  feeder  cattle 
on  110  ranches  In  gome  25  to  30  feed  lota 
around  this  countr;\  Jones  says.  To  keep 
track  of  It  all.  Opp«nhetmer  employs  about 
two  score  agrlcultuni  school  graduates. 

Jones,  whose  backi  [round  Is  finance  rather 
than  farming,  despairs  of  lining  up  enough 
cattle  for  his  clients  with  so  few  days  to  go 
this  year.  Hence,  he  s  advising  some  to  give 
up  for  this  year  but  come  back  earlier  next. 
Cattle  can  be  a  goo<l  investment,  not  Just  a 
tax  saving,  and  botli  can  be  Unproved  with 
proper  planning,  he  observes. 

Just  last  year  I  si, w  an  ad  In  a  magazine 
called  the  Airline  Plot  that  read  In  part — 
"Own  a  citrus  grove  using  tax  dollars  as  your 
total  Investment."  The  ad  was  headed  "Tax 
Shelters  for  1968."  I  aromlse  you  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  all  I  can  In  the  91st  Congress  to 
prevent  that  ad  from  being  run  again  next 
year. 

Another  examuple,  last  year's  Barron's  did 
a  two  part  series  oa  the  tax  farming  situa- 
tion. Here  are  Just  some  excerpts  from  what 
they  had  to  say:  "liast  year,  34  per  cent  of 
all  U.S.  farm  acquisitions  were  made  by  non- 


farmers.  The  United  States  Department  ot 
Agrlciilture  estimates  that  within  10  years, 
another  100,000  doctors,  lawyers  and  busl- 
neesmen  will  become  absentee  owners  of  ag- 
ricultural properties.  Who  they  are  and  what 
they  buy  makes  qiilte  a  story  .  .  .  Corporation 
farming  currently  accoxmts  for  about  5  per 
cent,  or  3  billion,  of  the  40  billion  dollars 
worth  of  food  and  livestock  raised  on  U.S. 
land.  .  .  Many  bona  fide  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  chafe  at  the  competition  generated 
by  outside  businessmen.  Large-scale  tax 
avoidance  by  non-farm  investors — ^the  IRS 
flg^ures  that  680,000  non-farmers  (industrial 
firms  as  well  as  Individuals)  took  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  tax  losses  In  a  recent  year — 
also  troubles  the  Federal  government." 

Here  are  some  of  the  newsworthy  names 
listed   In  the   Barron's  article. 

Kern  County  Land  (recently  taken  over 
by  Tenneco,  Inc. ) :  CBK  Industries:  Black 
Watch  Farms  (acquired  by  Berman  Leasing) ; 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Land  Company  (50 
per  cent — owned  by  the  St.  Louls-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway):  Allco  Land  Development  Co.; 
Gates  Rubber  Co  :  Tejon  Ranch;  Scott- Matt- 
son  Farms  (owned  by  Gulf  and  Western); 
Oppenhelmer  Industries,  a  subsidiary  of  At- 
las Acceptance  Corporation;  the  privately 
held  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  and 
King  Ranch;  Arizona-Colorado  Land  and 
Cattle  Co.  and  American  Agronomics — the 
last  named  pair  by  the  way  have  now  gone 
public. 

So  much  for  the  list  that  appeared  in 
Barron's.  Now  I  want  to  share  with  you  Just 
a  couple  of  the  Interesting  phone  calls  that 
have  come  Into  my  office  since  this  all  started. 
First,  there  was  a  call  from  the  Washington 
office  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  The 
call  went  something  like  this — There  Is  a 
man  In  New  York  who  would  like  very  much 
to  have  anything  you  have  available  about 
the  bill.  Could  you  send  it  to  our  Washing- 
ton office  and  then  we  In  turn  will  forward 
It  to  him?  When  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  we  could  save  everyone  some  time  by 
sending  It  to  him  directly,  the  embarrassed 
response  was:  Oh  that's  allrlght.  he  would 
rather  handle  It  this  way.  I'm  still  wondering 
who  the  mystery  man  Is. 

Then  there  was  the  call  that  came  in 
from  Oppenhelmer  Fund  (no  relation  to  Op- 
penhelmer Industries ) .  Seems  that  as  a  mu- 
tual fund  they  were  shareholders  In  one  of 
the  corporations  listed  In  the  Barron's  arti- 
cle. According  to  the  call  that  came  from 
New  York,  they  wanted  an  explanation  of 
the  bin  over  the  telephone.  When  It  was 
suggested  that  a  package  could  be  mailed 
out  promptly,  the  caller  cried  out  In  despair. 
No,  no,  you  don't  understand  how  It  works 
with  the  stock  market.  Since  your  new  bill 
went  In.  the  stock  we  are  holding  has  dropped 
10  points  and  we  don't  know  whether  to  hold 
or  sell,  so  could  we  please  go  over  the  bill 
on  the  telephone  In  advance  of  anything  you 
can  send  us. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  share  with  you  Just 
one  of  the  many  letters  I  have  received  since 
this  bill  was  Introduced.  This  letter  came  in 
from  a  farmer  In  Hallsvllle,  Texas.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  farmer  he  also  happens  to 
be  an  Internal  Revenue  Agent  so  you  might 
say  he  has  a  little  extra  insight  Into  this 
problem.  For  obvious  reasons.  I  shall  omit 
his  name  from  my  reading  of  his  letter.  Here 
Is  what  he  wrote : 

"Deab  Senator  Metcaup:  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  proposed  (S.  4059)  legis- 
lation on  farm  losses.  I  am  a  farmer  and  an 
Internal  Revenue  Agent.  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  tax  shams  wealthy  businessmen  call 
farms.  This  abuse  Is  very  rank  In  this  area. 
Longvlew.  Texas  Is  a  real  industrial  area  for 
North  East  Texas.  Thousands  of  average  In- 
come families  desiring  to  live  out  of  town 
buy  farms  where  they  have  3  or  4  horses  for 
riding,  two  or  three  cows  for  milk  and  deep- 
freeze calves  and  deduct  the  related  ex- 
penses. There  is  no  Income. 


"On  the  other  end  ot  the  pole,  the  rich 
merchants,  oU  men,  doctors  and  lawyers 
have  farms  where  they  lose  from  6,000  to 
300,000  dollars  each  year.  These  people  In- 
tend to  operate  at  a  loss.  They  improve  the 
land  and  depreciable  property  Including  fenc- 
es and  bams.  They  dig  ponds  and  clear  land 
and  plant  expensive  grasses.  They  take  ordi- 
nary losses  (except  land  clearing  when  we 
catch  them)  against  their  large  Incomes  and 
then  sell  the  Improved  land  at  capital  gains 
rates.  The  Southwest  Regional  Appellate  Di- 
vision of  the  IRS  at  Dallas  allows  the  operat- 
ing losses  if  they  say  they  Intended  to  make 
a  profit. 

"As  a  farmer,  I  say  they  are  not  fairly  com- 
peting with  me  and  the  other  farmers.  We 
strain  to  produce  a  $100  calf  which  costs  us 
$60  or  $75  while  they  produce  a  $100  calf 
which  cost  them  $200.  This  practice  sure 
puts  the  pressure  on  a  i)erson  trying  to  make 
money  from  farming. 

"I'm  backing  your  bill  100"»  and  trying  to 
let  my  neighbors  see  benefits  through  No- 
vember 1968  Farm  Journal  article  'Crack- 
down on  Income  Tax  Farming'  by  Jerry 
Carlson.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Everything  I  have  read  has  proven  to  me 
that  corporations  are  moving  into  farming 
at  an  increasing  rate.  I  regret  this  trend.  A 
strong  agricultural  citizenry — Independent 
farmers — are  Infinitely  preferable  to  corpora- 
tion farming  with  hired  labor.  Family  type 
agriculture  results  In  a  better  conmiunlty, 
with  more  churches,  better  schools,  more 
business  opportunities  and  a  generally 
higher  social  organization  than  will  be 
found  In  a  hired  labor  community.  But  the 
bin  I  have  Introduced  does  not  forbid  cor- 
porations getting  into  farming.  Lawyers  tell 
me  that  Is  a  Job  for  the  States.  The  bUl  will, 
however,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  cor- 
porations getting  Federal  tax  rewards  for 
engaging  in  loss  operations  In  the  farming 
field.  I  hope  I  can  count  on  each  of  you  for 
your  support. 
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THE    GOVERNOR    OF   ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  substantial  flow  of 
telegrams  and  letters  to  my  office  from 
Alaskans  regarding  the  Governor  of 
Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
five  of  these  telegrams  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Anchorage,  Alaska, 

January  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  sent  following  telegram  to  Senator 
Jackson : 

"Dear  Scoop:  Hlckel  has  a  good  conserva- 
tion record  In  Alaska  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  eminently  satisfactory  for  all  conserva- 
tionists as  well  as  others  If  you  confirm  him 
as  Secretary  of  Interior. 

"Anchorage  Times  has  followed  his  execu- 
tive abilities  closely  and  we  have  rarely.  If 
ever,  had  occasion  to  be  critical  of  his  ac- 
tions or  views  toward  water,  air  pollution, 
fish,  game,  timber,  oil,  and  other  resoiirces. 
He  has  Initiated  such  vigorous  programs  in 
behalf  of  Alaska  natives  land  claims  that  a 
statewide  committee  on  nonnatlves  Is  being 
organized  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  possibility  of  nonnatlve 
'backlash.'  I  hope  you  will  vote  for  Hlckel. 
Best  regards." 

Best  regards. 

Bob  Atwood, 
Anchorage  Times. 


PAnsANKs,  Alaska, 

January  13, 1969. 
Senator  Tb)  Bttvkns, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Fairbanks  Native  Association  un- 
equivocally endorses  Governor  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Interior  In 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Richard  Nixon.  We 
feel  this  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of 
Alaska  and  the  Nation.  Governor  Hlckel  Is  an 
Alaskan.  As  Alaskans  we  feel  that  he  has 
made  great  strides  toward  understanding 
and  attempting  to  solve  problems  facing  the 
people  of  Alaska,  particularly  In  the  fields  of 
education  and  native  land  rights.  We  feel 
that  as  Secretary  of  Interior  Governor  Hlckel 
will  continue  to  work  toward  solving  these 
problems. 

Gerald  Ivet, 

President,  Fairbanks  Native  Associations. 

Juneau.  Alaska, 
January  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
Seiuite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Am  sending  today  the  following  wire  to 
Senator  Jackson,  Chairman.  Interior  Com- 
mittee, quote:  As  an  Alaskan  born  lifelong 
Democrat  and  former  Alaska  legislator,  I  wish 
most  emphatically  to  endorse  Walter  Hlckel 
as  Secretary  of  Interior.  A  review  of  Gov- 
ernor nickel's  highly  successful  bxislness 
background  viewed  In  the  light  of  the 
tremendous  strides  In  virtually  every  field 
that  Alaska  has  made  In  only  two  short  years 
under  his  administration  indicates  that  the 
United  States  can  also  benefit  under  his 
dynamic  and  Informed  leadership.  One  of 
Governor  Hlckel  s  outstanding  virtues  is  his 
most  obvious  ability  to  create  a  highly  quali- 
fied cohesive  working  team  and  In  this  area  in 
particular  he  should  be  most  welcome  in  the 
Nation's  administrative  branch.  Any  unbiased 
consideration  of  Governor  Hickel's  activities 
the  past  two  years  will  show  nothing  to  sup- 
port the  unjust  criticisms  that  extremists 
have  made  »n  recent  weeks.  I  Join  with  those 
who  know  Walter  Hickel's  qualifications  best 
in  urging  his  confirmation  as  Interior  Secre- 
tary unquote. 

Curtis  G.  Shattuck. 

Pallbrook,  Calif., 

January  14, 1969. 
Theodore  F.  Stevens. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  appointment  of  Walter  J.  Hlckel  (Gov. 
of  Alaska)  as  Secretary  of  Department  of  In- 
terior certainly  warrants  the  approval  by 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Its  recommendation  for  confirmation  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  Having  worked 
with  him  on  projects  of  territorial.  State  and 
national  scope,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
his  knowledgeable  approach  to  all  problems. 
I  was  appointed  to  the  Alaska  P>urchase  Cen- 
tennial Commission  by  former  Alaska  Gover- 
nor William  A.  Egan  and  served  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  for  the  last  two  years 
under  Governor  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  as  our  Governor  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  do  as  well  In  the  new 
appointment. 

Arthur  P.  Waldron. 
Member,  Trustees  of  Alaska  Methodist 
University. 

Valdez.  Alaska. 
January  12, 1969. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senate,  Interior  Committee, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Following  Is  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. United  States  Senate,  "Governor  Hlckel 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  the  development  of  nattiral  r»- 


sources.  In  the  prevention  and  control  of 
pollution,  and  In  conservation  of  wildlife. 
Consequently,  I  can  assure  you  the  man  will 
do  an  outstanding  Job  In  these  areas  for  all 
of  our  fifty  States  In  the  capacity  of  Secre- 
tary of  Interior." 

John  T.  Kklset, 
President,   Alaska   State   Chamber   of 
Commerce. 


URBAN  COALITION  WORKS  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  distinct  pleasures  of  representing  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  the  way  in  which 
our  people  dedicate  themselves  to  solv- 
ing their  problems. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  work  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  In  Minneapolis.  As  an  article 
in  the  January  6  issue  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  illustrates,  this  group  has  be- 
come a  powerful  force  for  change  in  the 
city,  identifying  critical  problems,  seek- 
ing solutions,  and  then  working  to  put 
them  into  effect. 

In  1  year  of  effort,  this  coalition  has 
reached  the  stage  where  the  Tribune  re- 
porter, Howard  Erlckson,  could  truth- 
fully say  about  their  influence  on  a  spe- 
cific matter: 

To  those  familiar  with  the  power  the  coali- 
tion packs,  that  is  no  real  surprise. 

Minneapolitans  believe  their  problems 
can  be  solved,  and  they  work  hard  to 
solve  them.  The  result  in  this  case  is  co- 
operative effort  between  various  levels  of 
government  and  the  private  sector  that 
is  going  to  change  Minneapolis  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  ought  to  become 
a  model  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Minnea- 
polis Tribime,  "Urban-Coalition  Weight 
Gives  Poor  New  Leverage — Group  Cited 
Among  Best  in  United  States,"  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Urban-Coalition   Weight   Gives   Poor   Nrw 

Leverage — Group    Cited    Among    Best    in 

United  States 

(By  Howard  Erlckson) 

When  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln  vetoed^  the 
City  Council's  limited  expansion  of  a  public 
housing  program  last  week,  his  decision  was 
Influenced  heavily  by  the  Urban  Coalition  of 
Minneapolis. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  power  the 
Coalition  packs,  that  is  no  real  surprise. 

The  Coalition  had  met  Thursday  night, 
only  hours  before  Naftalln  announced  his 
veto  Friday  and  urged  that  the  City  Council 
expand  scattered  site,  low  Income  housing 
Into  all  parts  of  the  city,  not  Just  four  new 
neighborhoods. 

"When  I  walked  into  the  Coalition  meeting 
Thursday  night,  I  figured  I'd  probably  sign 
the  thing,  with  a  suggestion  that  it  be 
expanded  clty-wlde  very  soon,"  Naftalln  told 
a  reporter  Saturday. 

"But  when  the  Coalition  voted  to  endorse 
clty-wlde  expansion  right  now,  there  was 
only  one  dissenting  vote,"  the  mayor  said. 

No  one  can  say,  of  course,  that  Naftalln 
might  not  have  decided  for  some  other  rea- 
son to  Issue  that  veto. 

Nor  can  anyone  prove  that  any  of  a  number 
of  other  key  decisions  made  during  the  pest 
12  months  might  not  have  been  made  as  they 
were,  without  the  existence  of  an  organized 
Urban  Coalition. 

But  the  Minneapolis  Coalition,  that  year- 
old  grouping  of  70-8ome  bustnees,  religious. 


labor,  education,  clvU-rlghts  and  local-gov- 
ernment agencies — bolstered  with  the  con- 
tinued Interest  and  support  of  men  like 
Donald  Dayton,  John  8.  Plllsbury  Jr.,  Gen. 
Edwin  RawUnge,  John  Cowles  Jr..  Judson 
Bemls.  Atherton  Bean,  P.  Van  Konynenburg. 
Earl  Bwald  and  others — In  effect,  the  local 
Establishment,  carries  a  weight  that  cannot 
be  dismissed  lightly. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  at  least  a  casual  link 
between  Coalition  members — deeply  involved 
community  leaders  who  often  wear  several 
hats — and  these  steps  at  removing  the  deeply 
rooted  potential  causes  of  racial  disorder: 

The  two-month  campaign  to  persuade  five 
Republican  aldermen  to  switch  their  votes 
and  confirm  Ronald  A.  Edwards,  a  contro- 
versial young  black  man  with  a  police  record, 
as  a  member  of  the  city's  new  Commission 
on  Hvunan  Relations  a  year  ago. 

The  recent  new  roster  of  YMCA  programs, 
and  last  month's  switch  In  emphasis  by  the 
United  Fund  in  the  programs  and  agencies 
it  supports,  both  geared  to  greater  attention 
to  Inner-clty  problems. 

The  naming  of  Negro  leader  Harry  Davis 
to  the  city's  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
sets  hiring  policies  for  city  Jobs — including 
the  all-white,  562-man  Fire  Department  and 
the  nearly  all-white  Police  Department. 

Moving  up  from  1969  to  last  summer  the 
landscaping  and  equipping  of  10  children's 
playgrounds  in  poverty  neighborhoods. 

Local  support  for  the  California  grape  boy- 
cott, reaffirmed  last  week,  though  no  local 
grocery  chains  have  stopped  stocking  grapes. 
Hiring  of  14  additional  building  inspectors 
by  the  city,  to  check  complaints  of  sub- 
standard or  unsafe  rental  housing. 

A  new  city  ordinance  to  prevent  tenants 
from  being  evicted  for  reporting  their  land- 
lords' bulldlng-code  violations  to  the  city. 

Lobbying  by  Coalition  members  with  local 
Congressmen  to  fight  attempts  to  cut  federal 
anti-poverty.  Model  Cities  and  food-stamp 
appropriations. 

Stephen  F.  Keating,  president  of  Honey- 
v/ell,  Inc.,  was  the  Coalition's  president  last 
year.  Dean  McNeal.  group  vice-president  of 
the  Plllsbury  Co.  succeeds  Keating  for  1969. 
Both  agree  the  major  accomplishment  lor  the 
Coalition's  first  year  was  getting  organized 
on  a  broad  base  with  good  representation 
from  important  segments,  and  gaining  early 
and  continued  support  from  key  community 
decision-makers. 

What  may  have  been  Just  as  Important 
was  the  selection  of  Harry  Davis,  a  Negro 
spokesman  respected  equally  by  both  races, 
as  a  vice-president — and  last  July  as  full- 
time  executive  director  of  the  Coalition  staff. 
National  Urban  Coalition  officials  now  con- 
sider the  Minneapolis  group  one  of  the  best- 
organized  of  40  or  so  coalitions  In  major 
American  cities,  along  with  those  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mayor  Naftalln.  one  of  40  members  of 
the  National  Coalition's  steering  committee, 
goes  further. 

"There's  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  from  what 
people  In  other  cities  tell  me.  that  Minne- 
apolis has  the  best-functioning  coalition  in 
the  country. 

"When  I  tell  them  that  we  have  a  full-time 
staff  of  12  persons,  they're  Just  amazed,"  said 
Naftalln.  He  has  spoken  about  the  Coalition 
to  groups  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Chicago,  111., 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  In  hopes  of  spvirring 
formation  of  coalitions  in  those  cities.  Davis 
has  made  similar  speeches  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  all  of  Minneapolis'  apparent  success, 
however,  it  Is  not  hard  to  find  an  opposite 
man-on-the-street  view.  That  view  says  the 
city's  Establishment  has  done  little  to  solve 
the  real  roots  of  poverty  and  discrimination. 
It  says  the  Coalition's  efforts  are  a  short- 
term,  "cool-It"  gesture,  whose  major  success 
was  In  the  city's  freedom  last  summer  from 
the  racial  disturbances  that  marked  1966 
and  1967. 

Not  so,  repUes  Keating,  the  powerful,  hand- 
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•ome.    50-year-old   exetutlve   who   directs    a 
75.000-Bmploye,  world-wide  organization. 

"If  we  ixtat  wanted  to  put  out  flree,  we 
would  have  cloaed  <Jown  In  September." 
Keating  said  quietly  with  Just  a  trace  of 
Urltatlon. 

He  baa  never  sald^  he  adds,  tbat  tb« 
problems  the  Coalltiofa  faces  are  anything 
other  than  complex  oies  that  demand  long 
years  of  attention  to  so|ve  them. 

"It's  true,  we  couldj  have  done  more  last 
year.  We  operated  for  a  long  time  with  almost 
exclvtslvely  volunteer  help  and  a  very  small 
staff.  We  weren't  as  effl<  lent  as  we  should  have 
been." 

McNeal  adds  some  cHticlsms  of  his  own. 

"In  finding  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, we  feel  we  were  successful,  but  the 
summer  Jobs  for  youth— we  weren't  quite 
ready  for  It. 

"We  hadn't  really  fecognlzed  the  Impor- 
tance of  transporting  ithese  kids  to  the  Job. 
And  the  follow-up — it  a  kid  misses  two  or 
three  days  on  the  Job.  Isendlng  somebody  out 
to  ask  why — that  wasiit  as  good  as  It  should 
have  been."  the  PUlsbiiry  execuUve  said. 

How  does  the  Coalltjlon  work? 

"We  deeded,  right  at  the  start,  that  we 
would  not  become  Just  another  agency,  piled 
on  top  of  ail  Ihe  other  (igencles,"  said  McNeal. 

"We  merely  planned  to  encourage,  aid.  co- 
operate with— and  pr<)d,  too.  If  you  want- 
existing  agencies,  to  \«-ge  them  to  do  more." 
said  McNeal,  who  as  flce-presldent  the  first 
year  did  vast  amount^  of  legwork  In  setting 
•up  the  task  forces  anti  meetings  where  much 
of  what  the  Coalltlpn  accomplished  was 
planned. 

For  1969  McNeal  foresees  these  extensions 
of  the  Coalition's  pro^rsun: 

"Jobs  were  the  first  thing  the  Inner-clty 
representatives  wante*  to  talk  about  In  1968, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  Important  In 
1969,"  he  said.  So.  whjle  the  Coalltlon-alded 
National  Alliance  o*  Businessmen  placed 
1,121  hardcore  unemployed  persona  In  per- 
manent Jobs  last  sujimer,  and  placed  748 
youths  in  summer  Jo^s  (despite  1,785  open- 
ings lined  up),  this  Jrear  the  goals  will  be 
higher. 


which  the  city  and  county  attorneys'  offices 
can  b«  of  greater  assistance  to  poverty 
classes. 

"At  least,  during  1968,  we  got  a  meaning- 
ful, continuing  dialogue  going,"  McNeal  said. 
"Sometimes,  at  the  start  of  the  year,  we'd 
sit  and  talk  with  poverty  or  minority-race 
groups  for  two  or  three  hours — and  get  no- 
where. 

"That  doesn't  happen  any  more.  Now 
we're  moving." 


The  Housing  Task 


Force,  which  In   1968 


used  $30,000  In  donations  from  Minneapolis- 
based  charitable  foundations  as  down-pay- 
ments for  81  povert3|-level  families  to  buy 
houses,  win  solicit  n  !W  money  to  continue 
It  In  1969. 

The  75  mlnorlty-n  ,ce  young  people  who 
were  enrolled  In  Mlniiesota  colleges  through 
Coalition  efforts  In  1  168  will  grow  in  num- 
her  this  year.  McNeal  expects.  The  Educa- 
tion Task  Force  Is  also  Informally  ninnlng 
the  ciirrent  effort  to  liaise  $100,000  In  pubUc 
donations  to  expand  the  Mlnneajjolls  Head 
Start  program  for  4-  rear-olds. 

The  Business  Devel  )pment  Task  Force  will 
expand  the  effort  that  rounded  up  $225,000 
In  contributions  from  17  local  foundations 
last  year  and  approvud  "seed  money"  loans 
to  eight  Negro  small  businessmen  who  now 
await  approval  of  ad(  iltlonal  loans  from  the 
US.    Small    Business    Administration. 

Sensitivity  training  s-:slons  for  employes 
of  major  corporation  i.  and  measures  to  at- 
tack the  latent  whit!  racism  uncovered  by 
last  May's  survey  of  Hennepin  County 
church-goers  In  238  congregations,  will  be 
continued  In  1969  by  the  Community  Infor- 
mation Task  Force. 

Discriminatory  pra;tices  of  .  .  .  will  be 
attacked,  and  young  1  kwyers  will  be  recruited 
to  aid  poor  people,  b]  a  new  Legal  Aid  Task 
Force,  which  prominent  lawyer  Peter  Dorsey 
will  head.  Basis  for  Ids  work  Is  an  October 
study  by  volunteer  lawyers  James  T.  Halver- 
son  and  John  J.  Held  .  r..  which  recommended 
changes. 

Another  possible  new  task  force,  to  deal 
with  the  worsening  problem  of  police  rela- 
tions with  minority  |tices,  is  being  studied 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Rabbi  Max  Sha- 
piro. His  group  will  klso  look  into  ways  In 


DONALD  WILLIAMS  RETIRES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
noted  South  Dakotan,  Donald  A.  Wil- 
liams, retired  as  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  on  January  10, 
1969. 

When  Mr.  Williams'  retirement  was 
first  annoimced  last  year,  I  commented 
on  it  and  paid  tribute  to  him  in  the 
Senate. 

Some  of  the  Administrator's  col- 
leagues have  now  documented  the  great 
record  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
made  in  15  years  under  his  leadership 
in  a  little  memorandum,  "Highlights  of 
Conservation  Progress.  1953-69."  It  Is  a 
more  eloquent  tribute  to  Don  Williams 
than  anything  that  might  be  said  about 
him — the  facts  of  a  solid  record  of 
accomplishments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Highlights  of  Consbrvation  Progress. 
1953-69' 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1952  the  program 
activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
consisted  primarily  of  technical  assistance 
for  erosion  control  and  water  management 
on  farms  and  ranches  in  2443  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  and  flood  prevention  operations 
in  eleven  large  watersheds  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

From  fiscal  year  1953  through  1968  SCS 
has  assisted  with  the  following  major  activl- 
'tles  and  accomplishments: 

1.  SCS  assistance  Is  being  provided  to  3007 
soil  conservation  districts,  an  Increase  of  569. 
Today,  99  percent  of  all  farms  and  ranches 
and  96  percent  of  all  lands  In  farms  and 
ranches  in  the  United  States  are  In  soU 
conservation  districts. 

2.  Soil  surveys  have  been  made  during  this 
period  on  more  than  410  million  acres,  bring- 
ing the  total  acreage  surveyed  and  mapped 
by  our  soil  scientists  to  731  million  acres. 
These  siirveys  have  been  Interpreted  for  agri- 
cultural and  non-agricultural  uses. 

3.  More  than  two  million  owners  and  op- 
erators of  agricultural  land  are  cooperating 
with  soil  conservation  districts.  This  number 
has  doubled  in  the  15-year  period.  Conserva- 
tion plans  cover  553  million  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  288  million  acres. 

4.  Plant  materials  centers  have  tested, 
proven  and  made  available  to  commercial 
outlets  a  wide  variety  of  plants  for  conserva- 
tion uses  in  major  plant  growth  regions  of 
the  country. 

5.  Water  supply  forecasting,  based  on  snow 
surveys  in  the  mountainoiis  western  states, 
has  been  extended  in  coverage  and  made 
more  precise.  The  work  of  measuring  snow 
and  sou  moisture  is  being  shifted  to  elec- 
tronic measurement  and  estimates. 

6.  SCS  provided  approximately  185,000 
conservation  consultlve  services  to  non- 
agriculturel  users  of  land  to  reduce  sedlmen- 
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was  SoU  Conservation  Service  Administrator. 


tatlon  and  to  adapt  land  use  to  soil  suitabil- 
ity m  fiscal  1868.  This  represents  a  substan- 
tial Increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
continues  a  rising  trend  In  such  services. 

7.  State  and  county  governments  have  In- 
creased their  financial  participation  In  soli 
and  water  conservation  efforts  many  fold  as 
a  pirotectlon  to  their  tax  base. 

8.  Land  treatment  and  upstream  water 
control  structures  are  underway  or  completed 
on  285  subwatersheds  of  the  original  eleven 
flood  prevention  projects.  The  authority  to 
deal  with  agricultural  water  management, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  and  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply  has  been  added 
to  original  projects. 

9.  The  pilot  watershed  activity,  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1953,  proved  concltislvely  the 
effectiveness  of  a  combination  of  land  treat- 
ment and  engineering  works  to  reduce  dam- 
aging floods  on  agricultural  lands  in  the  Na- 
tion's small  watersheds.  Fifty-four  projects 
have  been  carried  through  to  completion, 
with  SCS  providing  technical  help  and  coet- 
sharing  to  local  interests. 

10.  More  than  800  small  watershed  projects 
under  Public  Law  566.  passed  In  1964,  have 
been  completed  or  approved  for  construction; 
another  600  are  being  planned,  and  1,300 
other  project  applications  have  been  received. 
Like  other  SCS  flood  prevention  activities, 
these  projects  Invariably  exert  a  strong  In- 
fluence on  economic  Ufe  of  the  watershed 
area,  an  Influence  reflected  in  the  formation 
of  new  businesses,  the  expansion  of  com- 
munity services.  In  new  employment  op- 
portunities, and  In  the  general  enhance- 
ment of  community  well-being. 

11.  Development  of  income-producing  rec- 
reation as  an  appropriate  use  of  land — an  ac- 
tivity In  which  the  SCS  primary  responsibil- 
ity In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
has  enabled  many  landowners  to  solve  land 
and  water  problems  and  at  the  same  time 
upgrade  their  own  economic  state.  This  ac- 
tivity has  been  especially  significant  in  the 
watershed  and  rural  community  development 
activities  of  SCS. 

12.  SCS  is  participating  In  59  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  surveys.  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  The 
purpose  of  these  studies  Is  to  Identify  water 
and  related  land  use  problems  within  water 
resource  regions,  and  to  provide  alternative 
approaches  to  solutions  of  these  problems. 

13.  SC3  has  been  responsible  for  providing 
USDA  leadership  on  the  Interdepartmental 
Water  Resources  Council  of  Representatives. 
In  this  capacity  it  coordinates  the  interests 
of  all  USDA  agencies  with  those  of  other  De- 
partments and  reflects  their  participation  in 
the  development  of  national  water  policy. 

14.  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment projects,  authorized  by  the  Food  tmd 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  currently  number 
51  and  39  States.  These  cooperative  multi- 
county  projects  are  bringing  about  effective 
use  and  management  of  regional  land  and 
water  resources  and  of  local  talents  and 
skills.  These  projects.  In  addition  to  Intensi- 
fied conservation,  are  resulting  In  new  Job 
opportunities,  provision  of  needed  commu- 
nity facilities  and  a  sound  base  for  future 
progress.  These  projects,  with  those  in  the 
watershed  programs  of  SCS,  are  helping  to 
slow  down  smd  even  to  reverse  the  long-pre- 
vailing migration  of  rural  populations  to  the 
\irban  centers. 

15.  Nearly  32.000  Great  Plains  Conserva- 
tion Program  contracts  covering  57  million 
acres  have  been  signed  by  cooperators  In  the 
Great  Plains  states  since  1956  to  effectively 
attack  wind  eroelon  and  other  conservation 
problems  In  a  region  of  severe  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

16.  SCS  has  supplied  the  basic  technical 
foundation  essential  to  financial  assistance 
to  farmers  and  other  rural  people  in  Agrlcul- 
tviral  Conservation  Program  coet-sharing  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  soU  and  water 
loans. 

17.  SCS  Is  training  more  than  300  foreign 
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technicians,  repreoentlng  53  countries,  each 
year  in  our  own  techniques  of  effective  soil 
and  water  conservation.  Others  receive  train- 
ing in  their  own  countries  from  technician 
teams  assisting  with  conservation  programs 
provided  through  International  conservation 
assistance  programs. 

18.  The  National  Inventory  of  Conserva- 
tion Needs,  completed  In  1963,  Is  being  up- 
dated In  1969.  This  Inventory  provides  the 
beet  available  Insight  Into  modem  land  con- 
ditions, watershed  potentials,  and  land  use 
trends. 


THE  HIJACKING  OP  AIRPLANES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  incidents  of  hijacking  have 
been  a  major  concern  to  me  in  the  past 
year.  These  repeated  and  numerous  hi- 
jackings are  a  matter  of  great  potential 
tragedy.  Last  year,  there  were  18  such  in- 
cidents involving  American  planes  and 
numerous  others  involving  countries  in 
our  hemisphere.  In  the  first  few  days  of 
this  year,  there  have  been  three  hijack- 
ings and  more  attempted  hijackings.  I 
feel  this  apparent  acceleration  of  hijack- 
ings requires  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  an  active  role  in  finding  a  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Thus  far,  the  loss  can  be  characterized 
as  economic  to  the  airlines  and  in  terms 
of  inconvenience  to  the  passengers,  and 
to  date  no  one  has  been  harmed.  Because 
there  has  been  no  loss  of  life  and  because 
the  treatment  of  the  passengers  has  been 
reasonable,  these  hijackings  have  even 
caused  humorous  comments  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  fact,  a  near  carnival  at- 
mosphere has  pervaded  these  incidents. 
I  wish  to  say  loudly  and  clearly  at  this 
time  that  these  incidents  are  most  seri- 
ous and  dangerous  and  are  no  cause  for 
humor.  There  is  continual  threat  of  dan- 
ger posed  by  potential  loss  of  life  to  pilot 
and  passengers  through  gtm  shot  or 
through  the  piercing  of  the  pressurized 
cabin  by  gimshot.  Almost  any  such  oc- 
currence could  cause  a  plane  wreck  and 
create  certain  tragedy. 

There  is  no  lack  of  legislation  concern- 
ing penalty  for  the  hijacker  once  he  is 
apprehended.  A  1961  law  provides  pen- 
alty of  death  or  a  minimum  of  20  years  in 
prison  for  such  an  offense.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  also  offered  rewards  for 
Information  leading  to  arrest  and  con- 
viction for  anyone  who  attempts  to  hi- 
jack an  airplane.  However,  to  date  there 
have  been  few  prosecutions  under  these 
legal  provisions. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  have  be- 
come Involved  in  the  research  effort  to 
find  an  adequate  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. All  types  of  detection  devices  are 
imder  study.  Efforts  to  reach  agreements 
with  the  Cuban  Government  have  also 
been  proposed.  The  FAA  with  State  De- 
partment cooperation  has  led  these  ef- 
forts to  come  up  with  a  practical  solu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  almost  all  the  sugges- 
tions of  potential  solutions  fall  short  of 
offering  a  solution.  The  problems  of 
search  and  X-ray  devices,  rewards,  the 
arming  of  the  airlines  crew,  or  some 
agreement  with  the  Cuban  Government 
either  adds  to  the  problem  creating  a 
more  dajigerous  situation  or  Is  not  prac- 
ticable. Wherever  you  have  a  situation 
Involving  Individuals  criminally  inclined 
or  mentally  unbalanced,  who  have  a  safe 


haven  to  which  to  fiy,  the  problem  is 
most  difficult. 

Because  there  is  need  to  clarify  this 
potentially  dangerous  problem,  I  have 
asked  Senator  Warren  Magntjson,  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  to 
hold  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  These  hearings,  possibly  executive 
session,  followed  by  public,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  chairman,  can  closely  ex- 
amine the  existing  alternatives  and  may- 
be provide  an  official  channel  for  coming 
up  with  some  answers.  Also  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  may  assist  in  bring- 
ing new  ideas  to  light.  I  think  there  Is  a 
particular  need  to  focus  official  and  pub- 
lic attention  upon  the  serious  nature  of 
these  incidents. 

One  area  to  be  explored  more  thor- 
oughly is  the  possibility  of  going  directly 
to  the  basis  of  the  problem — the  current 
noncommunicative  relationship  between 
the  Cuban  Government  and  our  own 
Government.  With  the  number  of  other 
hemispheric  nations  suffering  from  these 
incidents,  pressure  might  be  brought  to 
bear  by  all  of  us  to  seek  an  end  to  these 
unlawful  acts  by  returning  all  hijackers 
to  the  custody  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments. 

Another  real  possibility  is  the  number 
of  electronic  devices  which  may  detect  a 
potential  hijacker  before  he  boards  the 
plane.  Although  the  FAA  is  searching 
into  these  alternatives  and  seeking  the 
assistance  of  other  governmental  re- 
search activities,  no  practical  results 
have  been  found.  If  it  is  found  necessary, 
I  will  introduce  legislation  to  provide 
extra  funding  for  research  efforts  spe- 
cificaly  designed  for  this  detection  prob- 
lem. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  recess  imtil  8:30  this  evening, 
at  which  time  the  Senate  will  proceed  in 
a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  state  of  the  Union  address 
this  evening,  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  a  recess. ) 


SOCIAL  HOUR  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  me: 

Janttart  13.  1969. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  Bainxs  Johnson, 
The  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Prxsidkmt:  We  have  discussed 
with  colleagues  the  possibility  of  asking  you 
to  f  aror  the  Senate  by  attending  a  reception 


In  your  honor  on  Thursday.  January  16.  1969 
at  6:00  pjn.  In  room  S-207  of  the  Capitol. 
They  are  unanimous  In  their  wish  that  this 
Invitation  be  extended  to  you. 

We  would  like  in  this  manner  to  express 
the  affection  and  high  esteem  in  which  the 
former  Majority  Whip,  Minority  Leader  and 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  is  still  held. 
It  is  an  affection  and  esteem  which,  for  some 
of  us,  grows  out  of  our  long  association  with 
you  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and,  for  all  of 
us,  out  of  an  appreciation  for  the  total  dedi- 
cation with  which  you  have  served  the 
nation  in  the  Presidency. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  permit  us  to 
extend  to  you  this  small  tribute  by  favoring 
us  with  an  acceptance. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mike  Mansfiixd, 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  since  this 
letter,  sent  by  the  joint  leadership,  has 
been  received  by  the  President,  he  has 
consented  to  be  with  us  at  5  o'clock  on 
Thursday  next,  in  room  S-207. 


MAJORITY  PARTY'S  MEMBERSHIP 
ON  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  14).  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  14 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  party's  membership  on  the 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Ninety-first  Congress: 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences: Mr.  Anderson  (Chairman).  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Sten- 
nls,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Can- 
non, and  Mr.  Holland. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
Mr.  EUender  (Chairman).  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovern,  and  Mr.  Allen. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Russell 
(Chairman) ,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Stennls.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Tarborough,  and  Mr.  Montoya. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Mr.  Stennls 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Mr. 
Sparkman  (Chairman).  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Holllngs,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Cranston. 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Mr.  Magnuson 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Holllngs.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Tydings.  and  Mr. 
Spong. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Mr.  Tydings  (Chairman).  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Spong,  and  Mr.  Eaigleton. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  L,ong  (Chair- 
man) .  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Talmadge. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Pulbrlght.  Mr. 
Rlblcoff,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght  (Chairman).  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Sym- 
ington. Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  McGee. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Mr.  McClellan  (Chairman),  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Ervln,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Rlblcoff,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Allen. 
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Coimnlttee  on  lntert)r  and  Insular  Affairs: 
Mr  JackBon  (Chftlrtnad).  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Bible.  B«r.  Church,  kfr.  Moos,  Mr.  Burdlek. 
Mr.  McGovem,  Mr.  Ne|8on.  Mr.  Metcalf.  and 
Mr  Oravel. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Mr.  Eastland 
(Chairman),  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Ervln.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr  Hart,  Mr  Kennedy,  B*r.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Burdlek,  Mr.  Tydlngs,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


Mr    Yarborough  (Cha 
Mr.    Williams   of   New 


^an).  Mr.  Randolph. 
Jersey,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 


Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson.  BIr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Eagle 


ton.  Mr.  Cranston,  and 


standing  committee; 
tees  we  can  feel  th( 
I  would  assume  tha 


NOTICE  OP  MEETING  OP  REPUBLI- 
CAN CONFERENCE  AND  REPUBLI- 
CAN POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Republican 
conference  will  meet  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  In 
room  3333  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee will  meet  In  room  S-124  In  the  Capitol 
at  4  p.m.,  which  is  downstairs  in  the 
comer. 


Mr.  Hughes. 


Committee  on  Post  ( )fflce  and  Civil  Service : 
Mr.  McGee  (Chairman),  Mr  Yarborough.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Hartke   Mr.  Burdlek,  Mr.  Hoi 
lings,  and  Mr.  Moss. 

Committee  on  ttubllr  Works;  Mr.  Randolph 
(Chairman).  Mr.  Youi.g  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Muskle, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  (Carolina.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Montoya,  Mr.  Spong.  h4r.  Eagleton,  and  Mr. 
Gravel. 

Committee  on  Rulep  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Pell, 
glnla.  an*««r.  Allen. 

Select  Oommlttee  on  Small  Business 


Carolina    (Chairman), 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vlr- 

Mr. 


Bible  (Chairman).  Mi.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  and  Mr.  Gra  rel. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  W  r.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  list  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  majority  lead*  r  when  the  ratios 
have  now  been  fix  ;d  so  that  for  both 


and  select  commit- 
ratio  will  be  5  to  4. 
is  about  as  close  an 


approximation  as  or  e  can  make. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  comes  out  almost 
exactly  57  to  43.  How  that  could  be 
rounded  out,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  cf  Delaware.  It  comes 
out  to  the  57  to  43  r  itio  when  the  grand- 
father clauses  are  i(  Tiored.  When  the  so- 
called  grandfather  clauses  are  taken 
care  of  it  is  about  a  ratio  of  41.5  percent 
and  58.5  percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  but  certainly  every  Senator 
knows  the  situation  in  which  the  grand- 
fathers, so-called,  on  committees  have 
been  raised  from  secondary  to  major 
status.  I  am  sure  tie  Senator  knows  the 
position  we  are  in  on  this  side  of  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
just  pointing  the  n  atter  out  so  the  rec- 
ord will  be  straigh  .. 

Mr.  MANSFIELE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (if  Delaware.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  earlier  rule  of  the  Senate 
3  or  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI .  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  P  ;rhaps  I  should  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  at  soma  time  or  other  we 
should  clarify  this  Igrandfather  business 
because  we  have  on|E  member  on  our  side 
who  is  actually  t^o  grandfathers,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  it  came  out.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  Is 
not  the  time.  I  rejJize  the  facts  of  life 
and  that  we  do  n)t  have  the  votes  to 
do  it  today. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  about  the 
schedule  for  tlie  rest  of  the  day.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  a  cloture  motion  will  be  filed 
some  time  this  afternoon.  If  that  be  the 
case,  then  of  course,  under  the  rule  we 
would  not  get  around  to  a  vote  on  it  un- 
til Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  what  he  has 
just  said  is  correct,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
know. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  cloture 
motion  will  be  filed  shortly;  and  under 
the  rule,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  voted 
on  until  1  hour  after  we  meet  on  Thurs- 
day next,  1  day  and  1  hour  intervening. 
I  think  I  should  say  also  that  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  bring  up  the  presi- 
dential pay  raise  bill  this  week,  because 
to  be  effective  for  the  next  President, 
who  will  be  inaugurated  at  noon  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  it  must  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  before  that  time. 

Then,  I  would  hope  that  the  commit- 
tees would  get  together  Informally  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  nominees 
of  the  President-elect  to  fill  the  Cabinet 
appointments  which  are,  of  course,  his 
prerogative.  It  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  before  this  qualification 
to  endeavor  to  bring  up  under  unanimous 
consent  those  nominations  which  may  be 
reported  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  de- 
pending. This  is  a  matter  which  I  think 
should  be  discussed  with  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  w^e  will  have  a  meeting- short- 
ly to  that  effect. 

If  there  are  nominees  about  whom 
questions  or  objections  have  been  raised, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  will 
understand  the  situation,  and  we  will 
guide  ourselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  already  assigned  hearings 
tomorrow  with  respect  to  two  of  the 
designees.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republicans  have  not  yet  assigned  com- 
mittee members,  I  am  wondering  how 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
would  like  us  to  treat  this  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  members  have 
been  assigned,  and  I  am  hoping,  in  view 
of  the  fact  there  will  be  but  one  long 
speech  this  afternoon,  that  we  can  meet, 
since  we  have  completed  the  list,  so  that 
it  can  be  confirmed  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  would 
suggest  that  we  leave  the  assigrunent 
undisturbed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AT  CON- 
CLUSION OP  JOINT  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ad- 
journment tonight  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Senate  recess  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  joint  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered.         

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  14)  making 
majority  party  committee  assignments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  question,  in  case  the  matter  has 
not  been  fullbf  explored.  My  imderstand- 
ing  is  that  after  hearings  are  held  on 
the  nominees  for  the  Cabinet,  the  com- 
mittees can  informally  recommend  ap- 
proval and  they  can  incorporate  a 
phrase  to  the  effect  that  nominations 
will  be  approved  when  the  new  Presi- 
dent takes  the  oath  of  office,  so  that  on 
January  20  I  am  hoping  we  can  come 
back  into  session,  have  p.  brief  session, 
consider  them  en  bloc,  and  approve 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  the  posi- 
tion, th3  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  do  its  best  to  accommodate  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  distingtiished 
minority  leader.  If  it  is  not  possible  on 
that  day,  of  course,  we  wil.  make  it  an 
order  of  business  the  next  day,  Tuesday. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

CLOTURE   MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  11)  to  amend  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  signed  by  myself  and 
19  colleagues  to  bring  to  a  close  the  de- 
bate on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  11.  In 
filing  the  motion  we  continue  to  pro- 
ceed under  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  ^    , 

Mr.  HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  fob  Clotubk 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
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standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  11,  a  resolution  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Prank  Church,  James  B.  Pearson, 
George  McOovern,  Joseph  D.  Ttoincs, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Hugh  Scott,  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Quentin  Burdick,  Mike 
Manspield,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Ciju- 
TON  P.  Anderson,  Stephen  M.  Touno, 
Clipford  P.  Case,  Hiram  L.  Fono,  Oat- 
lord  Nelson,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Frank 
E.  Moss,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Edward 
M.  Kennedt,  William  Proxmire.  John 
O.  Pastore,  Harrison  Williams.  Vance 
Hartke.  Charles  Ooodell,  Lee  Met- 
calf. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  terms  of  the  cloture  motion  just 
filed,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  closing  debate  on  next 
Thursday,  1  hour  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes. It  is  the  view  of  most  of  those 
Senators  signing  the  cloture  motion  that 
with  respect  to  questions  proposing 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Congress,  the  requirement 
of  rule  XXII  for  an  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  to  invoke  cloture  Is  an  imconstl- 
tutional  restriction  on  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  amend  its  rules  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry,  therefore,  is: 

If  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting,  but  less  than  two-thirds,  vote 
In  favor  of  this  motion  for  cloture,  will 
the  motion  have  been  agreed  to? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  as  he  has  placed  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  May  the  Chair  respond 
to  that  inquiry  first  and  then  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Does 
he  wish  to  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  response  from  the  Chair  to  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  first. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wants  to  say,  first  of  all.  In  order  to  han- 
dle these  parliamentary  inquiries  that 
are  so  intricate,  the  Chair  will  try  strictly 
to  enforce  the  procedures  of  this  body, 
so  that  we  will  have  as  complete  and 
accurate  thought  as  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  directed 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 
The  Chair  is  aware  of  Senators'  interest 
in  this,  and  wishes  to  state  that  the 
Chair  believes  the  Senate  should  fully 
understand  both  the  Chair's  views  as  to 
the  parliamentary  situation  and  the 
Chair's  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
motion  for  cloture  should  a  majority, 
but  less  than  two-thirds,  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  approve  it. 


There  is  perhaps  no  principle  more 
firmly  established  than  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Senate  imder  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5  to  "determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings." The  right  to  determine  In- 
cludes also  the  right  to  amend.  No  one 
has  ever,  to  the  Chair's  knowledge,  seri- 
ously suggested  that  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Senate  rules  required  the  vote 
of  more  than  a  simple  majority. 

On  a  par  with  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  determine  its  rules,  though  perhaps 
not  set  forth  so  specifically  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  right  of  the  Senate,  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Senate,  to  decide 
constitutional  questions. 

If  a  majority — this  is  the  view  of  the 
Chair — but  less  than  two-thirds,  of  those 
present  and  voting,  vote  in  favor  of  this 
cloture  motion,  the  question  whether  the 
motion  has  been  agreed  to  is  a  constitu- 
tional question.  The  constitutional  ques- 
tlon  is  the  validity  of  the  rule  XXII  re- 
quirement for  an  affirmative  vote  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  before  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  may  exereise  Its  right  to  con- 
sider a  proposed  change  in  the  rules.  If 
the  Chaii-  were  to  announce  that  the  mo- 
tion for  cloture  had  not  been  agreed  to 
because  the  affirmative  vote  had  fallen 
short  of  the  two-thirds  required,  the 
Chair  would  not  only  be  violating  one 
established  principle  by  deciding  the 
constitutional  question  himself,  he  would 
be  violating  the  other  established  prin- 
ciple by  inhibiting,  if  not  effectively 
preventing,  the  Senate  from  exercising 
Its  right  to  decide  the  constitutional 
question.  The  Chair  does  not  intend  to 
violate  both  these  principles. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair,  just  as  it 
was  the  view  of  an  earlier  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  is  now  the  President- 
elect, that,  at  least,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Congress: 

The  majority  has  the  power  to  cut  off  de- 
bate In  order  to  exercise  the  right  of  chang- 
ing or  determining  the  rules.  (Nixon,  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  105,  pt.  1,  pp.  &-9.) 

In  response  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  there- 
fore, the  Chair  Informs  the  Senate  that 
in  order  to  give  substance  to  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  determine  or  change  its 
rules  and  to  determine  whether  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  of  rule  XXII  Is  an  un- 
constitutional Inhibition  on  that  right  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
but  fewer  than  two-thirds,  vote  in  favor 
of  the  pending  motion  for  cloture,  the 
Chair  win  annoimce  that  a  majority  hav- 
ing agreed  to  limit  debate  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 11,  to  amend  rule  XXII  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress,  debate  will 
proceed  under  the  cloture  provisions  of 
that  rule. 

The  Chair  notes  that  its  decision  that 
debate  will  proceed  under  the  cloture 
provisions  of  rule  XXII  Is  subject  to  an 
appeal  If  It  is  taken  before  any  other 
business  intervenes.  The  Chair  would 
place  the  appeal  before  the  Senate  for 
an  immediate  vote  since  rule  XXII  pro- 
vides that  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair,  vmder  cloture  procedure,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

The  Chair  has  set  forth  this  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
so  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 


have  adequate  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  it  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  Is  now  time  under  the 
terms  of  the  cloture  procedure  for  the 
Senate  to  debate  the  Implications  of 
this  response  and  consider  its  own  re- 
action to  the  motion  for  cloture  in  the 
light  of  the  Chair's  announced  course  of 
action. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  advisory  opinion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Now  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  first  to  the  fact  that  the 
cloture  motion,  by  Its  very  terms.  Is 
lodged  under  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate. 
Is  the  Chair  familiar  with  that  fact? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
very  well  familiar  with  that  fact.  The 
Chair  has  tried  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  question  relates  to  the 
section  of  rule  XXII,  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement at  the  opening  of  a  new  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  that  is  uiiconstitu- 
tlonal  when  the  Constitution  provides 
that  a  majority  may  transact  business 
and  that  the  Senate  shall  make  its  own 
rules  for  its  own  procedures. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  made  very  clear  what  liis 
ruling  would  be,  and  I  think  he  has  just 
stated  that  part  of  the  question  is  a  con- 
stitutional question. 

At  what  stage  in  the  proceedings  can 
the  constitutional  question  be  raised  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  i-ule  XXn?  The  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  raise  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  the  Chair  has  al- 
ready stated  exists  within  this  entire 
package,  and  he  wants  to  know  at  what 
stage  that  question  may  be  properly 
raised. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
terms  governing  the  Senate's  procedure 
under  rule  XXII,  when  the  time  has  ex- 
pired on  the  matter — that  would  be 
Thursday  of  this  week — there  is  a  time, 
under  rule  XXII,  at  which  the  Senate 
will  cast  its  vote.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  will  be:  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be  brought 

t/0  2L  close  ^ 

It  is  at  that  point  where  the  Chair  has 
indicated  that.  If  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate votes  in  the  affirmative  to  close  de- 
bate, under  the  Chair's  interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  the  right  of 
the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress,  to  make  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, a  majority  would  prevail  and 
that  debate  would  be  limited,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  Senate  under  the  bal- 
ance of  rule  XXn  would  proceed  under 
the  cloture  provisions. 

It  Is  at  that  point  that  the  appeal 
will  be  placed  immediately  before  the 
Senate  for  decision,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Chair's  ruling  is  to  be  upheld  or 
the  Chair's  ruling  is  to  be  cast  aside. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Suppose  the  oppo- 
nents to  this  action,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  one.  Instead  of 
voicing  an  appeal,  raise  the  constitu- 
tional question  at  that  time.  What  would 
then  be  the  attitude  of  the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  constitu- 
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tional  questions  art  subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate  Itself,  and  the  Chair 
would  place  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Oi  that  case  the  ques- 
tion would  be  subject  to  debate:  would 
It  not? 

The  VICE  PRECroENT.  Not  under 
the  cloture  procedure.  The  cloture  mo- 
tion would  have  been  filed  and  the  pro- 
visions under  the  clotiu-e  proceedings 
would  be  sulhered  t<>. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  effect,  the  Chair 
is  ruling  that  he  will  not  permit  any  ap- 
peal as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
propoeed  ruling  o^  the  Chair.  Is  that 
correct?  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  expressed  tod$y  his  views  and  his 
intention  in  order  to  forewarn  the  Sen- 
ate— what  the  Ch$ir  believes  is  neces- 
sary f airplay.  Senators  are  now  on 
notice  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Chair — and  I  will  repeat,  so  that  there 
wffl  be  -no  doubt  aix)Ut  what  the  Chair 
tWnk»-*-to  rule,  ifl  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  but  fewer 
than  two-thirds,  vote  in  favor  of  the 
pending  motion  foi  clotiu"e,  that  a  ma- 
jority having  agre^  to  limit  debate  on 
the  motion  to  consider  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 11,  to  amend  r^e  XXn  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Congfcrss,  debate  will  pro- 
ceed then  under  t^e  cloture  provisions 
of  that  rule.  In  other  words,  debate  will 
be  limited  except,  insofar  as  the  cloture 
provisions  are  concerned,  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  the  time  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  JCXH. 

The  Chair  wants  to  note  that  that  de- 
cision, which  will  proceed  under  the  clo- 
ture provisions  of  rule  XXII,  is  subject 
to  appeal,  tf  it  is  taken  before  any  other 
business  intervenas,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  the  (^hair's  interpretation 
of  the  Constitutioh  and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  »ch  Member  of  the 
Senate.  That  constitutional  issue  should 
not  be  decided  by  |the  Chair,  and  must 
be  decided  by  th^  Senate  itself.  The 
procedure  which  tiie  Chair  enunciates 
today  permits — inf  fact,  requires — the 
Senate  to  make  th^  decision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.!  Mr.  President,  at 
what  stage  can  th^  constitutional  ques- 
tion be  raised  und^r  the  procedure  out- 
lined by  the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the  ap- 
peal provision  provided  under  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  jBut,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  unde^tands  it,  the  Chair 
has  ruled  that  when  the  ruling  is  ap- 
pealed, there  will  1^  an  immediate  vote 
and  no  time  for  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  would 
be  no  debate  on  the  appeal;  that  is  cor- 
rect, j 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  ijf  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  learned  Vice  President  to  rule  that, 
in  effect,  no  chance  to  present  the  con- 
stitutional question  can  be  had  and  no 
constitutional  appedl  can  be  made,  except 
an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  that  rul- 
ing, in  effect,  woulid  deprive  the  Senate 
of  any  chance  to  idiscuss  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  this  very  serious  matter; 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  protests 
vigorously  against  t|iat  sort  of  conclusion. 

The  Senator  front  Florida  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact 'that  while  the  Chair 


and  hJ5  distinguished  friend  from  Idaho 
both  say  that  they  are  proceeding  under 
rule  XXn,  they  proceed  only  so  far.  They 
proceed  to  the  filing  of  the  motion,  under 
nile  XXII,  with  the  signatures  of  16  Sen- 
ators appended  to  the  motion;  they  pro- 
ceed up  to  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the 
vote  upon  the  so-called  cloture  as  it  is 
set  by  rule  XXII;  they,  allow  that  vote 
to  be  held ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  rule,  requiring  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  shall  prevail  in  order  to  effect 
cloture,  they  insist  that,  under  this  con- 
dition, at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress,  a 
simple  majority  vote  will  permit  cloture. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that,  in  effect,  this  attitude  completely 
rewrites  rule  XXIi  and  proceeds  under 
a  rule  that  is  nonexistent.  There  is  no 
rule  existent  for  cloture  of  debate  except 
upon  casting  of  a  two-thirds  affirmative 
vote  to  close  debate.  It  is  that  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  wants  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  learned  Presiding 
OfBcer. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
solve  the  matter  at  this  time  except  in 
respect:  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  any 
way  we  can  find  to  present  the  constitu- 
tional question  for  debate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  announced  intention  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  to  rule  against  debate  upon 
the  constitutional  question,  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  we  shall  ask  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  it.  I  want  to  serve  notice 
to  that  effect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  respond  briefly  to  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Chair  in  stating  the  Chair's 
intention  relating  to  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  posed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  to  afford  the  Senate  and  its  Members 
every  opportunity  to  debate  the  consti- 
tutional question;  and  now  under  rule 
XXn  time  is  provided  for  that.  It  is  not 
as  if  the  debate  were  foreclosed.  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the 
constitutional  question,  to  apply  the  es- 
tablished precedent  of  the  Senate  on  an 
appeal  from  the  Chair's  ruling  on  con- 
stitutional  questions;  and  rule  XXn  it- 
self provides  that  such  appeals,  if  there 
is  no  intervening  business,  shall  be  voted 
upon  without  debate. 

Second,  in  reference  to  the  rules,  it  has 
been  held,  not  only  by  this  Presiding 
Officer  but  by  others — and  I  quote  from 
the  ruling  in  1959,  or  the  advisory  opin- 
ion, I  should  say,  in  1959 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  not  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Advisory 
opinion.  The  Chair  corrected  himself. 

In  1957,  85th  Congress,  Vice  President 
Nixon  gave  an  advisory  ruling  as  follows. 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part 
1,  page  178: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another,  the  right  of  a 
current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  Its  own  rules, 
stemming  as  it  does  from  the  Constitution  it- 
self, cannot  be  restricted  or  limited  by  rules 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  In  a 
previous  Congress. 

Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right 
to  adopt  the  rules  under  which  it  desires  to 
proceed  is.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 


constitutional. It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  23  In  practice  hai 
such  an  effect. 

That  is  the  section  which  requires 
two-thirds 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  be  gracious  enough  to 
read  all  of  the  former  Vice  President's 
ruling,  in  which  he  also  said  if  we  pro- 
ceeded under  the  rules  of  the  preceding 
Congress,  this  advisory  opinion  would 
not  be  valid? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
quoting  from  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
preceding  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  Presiding  Officer  is  announcing 
his  intention  of  ruling  that  if  a  majority, 
less  than  two-thirds,  but  a  majority  of 
the  Senators,  vote  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  Chair  will  rule  that  the  proceedings 
under  the  cloture  proceeding  shall  be  in 
effect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  I  imderstand  the 
situation,  the  Chair  is  reversing  the 
opinion  that  he  made  here  4  years 
ago.  I  just  came  into  the  Chamber.  The 
Chair  is  quoting  as  an  authority  an  ad- 
visory opinion  of  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  While  I  have 
not  looked  it  up  in  several  years,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  in  that 
same  advisory  opinion  he  stated  that  if 
the  Senate  proceeded  under  the  rules  of 
the  other  session  previously  adopted,  thf? 
advisory  opinion  would  not  be  in  effect, 
because  it  would  mean  that  the  rules 
had  been  adopted. 

In  the  case,  today,  we  have  moved  all 
the  way  up  to  the  filing  of  the  cloture 
motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
wishes  to  note  that  it  is  his  view  that 
those  rules  that  continue  over  from  one 
Congress  to  another,  that  are  not  chal- 
lenged at  the  opening  of  the  new  Con- 
gress or  do  not  violate  the  constitutional 
provision  of  majority  rule,  are  valid.  That 
is  the  Chair's  opinion.  All  of  this  Is  sub- 
ject to  appeal,  once  the  ruling  Is  made. 
The  Chair  has  announced  his  Intention 
to  make  a  ruling.  That  appeal  on  con- 
stitutionality can  only  be  settled  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  But  we  have  de- 
bated this  question  over  the  years,  and 
it  seems  tc  this  Presiding  Officer  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  to  have  a  decision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  advise  just  when  a  new  Congress 
begins,  and  the  old  Congress  ends?  The 
Chair  keeps  referring  to  "the  new  Con- 
gress." The  rules,  of  course,  provide  that 
they  can  only  be  changed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  therein  specifically  and  def- 
initely. But  the  Chair  used  the  term 
"challenged  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress."  When  does  the  new  Congress 
begin? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  re- 
sponds, first,  by  saying  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  raised  the  question  in 
his  cloture  motion  that  that  section  of 
Uie  rule  which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
is  unconstitutional,  and  the  Chair  In- 
tends to  make  his  ruling  on  that  matter, 
and  then  the  Senate  will  have  its  oppor- 
tunity to  decide.  There  has  never  been 
any  question  but  that  the  rules,  unless 
contestea  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate, 
shall  continue  in  effect.  They  continue 
by  passive  assent.  As  to  whether  there 
Is  a  new  Congress  or  not,  I  only  refer 
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the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  I  have  before 
me  sm  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
regarding  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
the  91st  Congress,  That  opened  on  the 
3d  day  of  January.  The  other  Congress 
was  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Chair  had  said 
that  it  must  be  during  the  new  Congress. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  If  the  challenge 
would  apply  today.  It  would  apply  in 
August. 

In  other  words,  take  rule  XL,  for  ex- 
ample, which  prescribes  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  can  only  be  suspended  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  after  notice  given  in 
writing  of  1  day.  Is  it  in  order,  now,  to 
declare  that  unconstitutional? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  some  Senator  wishes  to 
challenge  It,  that  Is  his  right,  and  the 
Chair  would  place  that  question  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  would  that  right 
expire? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  say  to  the  most  learned  Member 

of  this  body  on  the  rules 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  You  may 
change  the  rules  any  day  that  you  wish. 
The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  it  is 
his  understanding  that  the  Senate  may 
change  its  rules  any  time  it  wishes.  There 
is  a  procedure  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  On  motion  made  from 
the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  you  can  ob- 
tain unanimous  consent.  Otherwise  you 
will  have  to  proceed  under  the  normal 
processes  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  it  was  unquestioned  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  could  only  be  changed 
by  written  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  is  a  body  of  rules  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that.  The  question  as 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  the 
right  of  a  Senator,  with  new  Senators 
and  a  new  Senate,  to  challenge,  at  the 
opening  of  a  Congress,  how  the  rules  can 
be  changed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
still  confused  as  to  when  a  Senator  is  no 
longer  a  new  Senator,  and  when  a  Con- 
gress is  no  longer  a  new  Congress.  I  had 
always  considered  that  each  and  every 
one  of  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  equals,  and  it  made  no  difference 
when  they  entered  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  most  eloquent,  or  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speeches  that  Webster  ever 
made  was  in  proclaiming  the  equality  of 
every  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  vague  or 
meretricious  ruling  than  that.  Simply 
because  we  have  new  Senators  here,  and 
a  new  Congress,  a  different  state  of  facts 
exists  with  respect  to  the  rules. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
advisory  opinion  of  the  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Richard  Nixon,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appreciates  that,  and  Intended  to  so  re- 
quest. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  advisory 
ruling  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vice  PKXsnmrr  Nixon's  Ruuno 

In  1957.  during  the  debate  on  the  rules  at 
the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  Vice  President  Nixon  gave  an  ad- 
visory ruling  as  follows  (  Congbessional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  103.  pt.  1.  pp.  178-179)  : 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another,  the  right  of  a 
current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  its  own  rules, 
stemming  as  it  does  from  the  Constitution  it- 
self, cannot  be  restricted  or  limited  by  rules 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  In  a 
previous  Congress. 

"Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  under  which  It  desires  to 
proceed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 
constitutional. It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  22  In  practice  has 
such  an  effect. 

"The  Chair  emphasizes  that  this  is  only  his 
own  opinion,  because  under  Senate  prece- 
dents, a  question  of  constitutionality  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  Itself,  and  not 
by  the  Chair. 

"At  the  beginning  of  a  session  in  a  newly 
elected  Congress,  the  Senate  can  ludlcate  its 
will  in  regard  to  Its  rules  in  one  of  three 
ways: 

"First.  It  can  proceed  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness under  the  Senate  rules  which  were  In 
effect  in  the  previous  Congress  and  thereby 
indicate  by  acquiescence  that  those  rules  con- 
tinue in  effect.  This  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  past. 

"Second.  It  can  vote  negatively  when  a  mo- 
tion Is  made  to  adopt  new  rules  and  by  such 
action  Indicate  approval  of  the  previous 
rules. 

"Third.  It  can  vote  alfirmatlvely  to  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  new  rules. 

"Turning  to  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  the  Senate  now  finds  Itself,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  table  should  prevail,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  by  such  action  would  have  Indi- 
cated Its  approval  of  the  previous  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  those  rules  would  be  bind- 
ing on  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
Congress  unless  subsequently  changed  under 
those  rules. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  shall  fall,  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  adoption  of  rules  under  what- 
ever procedures  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
approves. 

"In  summary,  until  the  Senate  at  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  new  Congress  expresses  its  will 
otherwise,  the  rules  in  effect  in  the  previous 
Congress  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  remain 
In  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  bound  by  any  provision  in 
those  previous  rules  which  denies  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  to  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  Its  own  rules." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
know  of  no  precedent  whatsoever,  and 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  precedent, 
whereby  a  ruling  should  be  made  that  a 
proceeding  can  be  imdertaken  under  an 
existing  rule,  and  follow  it  meticulously 
In  every  respect  except  one,  and  that  Is 
that  after  the  vote  is  taken,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  decide  that  the  rule  does 
not  apply,  and  hold  that  the  objectives  of 
the  rule  to  close  debate  may  be  attained 
by  a  lesser  and  a  smaller  vote  than  that 
announced  by  the  rule.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  ruling,  on  the  very  face  of  It, 
Is  not  only  without  precedent,  but  Is  with- 


out logic,  and  we  should  find  any  means 
that  we  can  to  dispose  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

I  might  say,  in  closing  at  this  time, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that,  having  chosen 
to  proceed  under  this  rule,  as  the  peti- 
tioners do,  and  having  signed  their  names 
under  the  petition,  saying  on  its  very  face 
that  this  petition  is  brought  under  rule 
XXn,  and  having  invoked  the  provisions 
of  the  rule  itself  to  limit  the  debate  be- 
tween the  presentation  of  the  rule  and 
the  taking  of  the  vote  upon  the  rule,  that 
then,  to  declare  after  the  vote  is  taken 
that  after  all,  they  were  only  joking  up 
to  that  point,  because  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  observing  the  requirements  of  the 
rule  as  to  the  number  that  was  required 
to  vote  affirmatively  to  bring  at>out  clo- 
ture, presents  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
situation.  I  cannot  help  but  say  that  for 
the  Record  at  this  time,  with  all  respect, 
and  great  respect,  to  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  WiU  the  Senator  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ruling  by  the 
same  Presiding  Officer  on  this  subject  4 
years  ago  likewise  be  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  request  at  this  time  that  the  ruling 
of  the  learned  Vice  President  2  years  ago 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered.  The  Chair  hopes  that  the 
Senate  will  learn  as  the  Chair  has. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  feels  that 
It  Is  its  obligation  at  this  point.  In  light  of 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  to  state  its  view  on  this  matter. 

The  point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Involves  or  raises  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On  many  occa- 
sions questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  act 
in  a  given  manner,  and  the  precedents  are 
uniform.  The  Chair,  on  all  these  occasions, 
has  submitted  such  questions  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  consideration. 

The  Chair  Is  sure  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  well  aware  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer's record  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  at  that  time  as 
an  advocate  of  a  point  of  view.  The  Chair  is 
now  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  entire  Senate 
and  stands  as  a  servant  of  the  Senate,  rather 
than  as  an  advocate  within  it. 

Therefore,  the  precedent,  which  is  a  part 
of  Senate  history — namely,  that  the  Chair 
has  submitted  constitutional  questions  to  the 
Senate  for  its  decision — the  Presiding  Officer 
beUeves  to  be  a  sound  procedure.  It  has  not 
been  considered  the  proper  role  of  the  Chair 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  the  Senate. 
Each  Senator  takes  his  own  obligation  when 
he  takes  his  oath  of  office  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution.  The  Presiding  Officer 
Is  aware  of  no  sufficient  Justification  for  re- 
versing this  procedure. 

Because  the  point  of  order  made  "by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  involves  the  constitu- 
tionality and  propriety  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota — and  at  this  time 
the  Senate  is  attempting  to  modify  its  rules 
at  the  opening  of  Congrees  under  rule  XX 
on  matters  relating  to  questions  of  order — 
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the  Presiding  Officer  nday  submit  any  question 
of  order  for  the  declston  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  foUowlnj  the  precedent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  suljnlts  to  the  Senate  the 
question:  Shall  the  rtolnt  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illliiols  be  sustained?  That 
question  Is  debatable. 

•Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  only  for 
clarlflcation — and  this  is  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry — I  think  the  Record  should 
show  now  that  an  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  will  be  disposed  of  by  a 
majority  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  president,  the  papers 
from  former  Vice  President  Nixon,  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  Record,  contain 
the  following  statement  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sessicin  in  1959 : 

Under  the  advisory  opinion,  the  Chair  ren- 
dered at  the  beglnnliig  of  the  last  Congress. 
It  la  the  opinion  of  tie  Chair  that  until  the 
Senate  Indicates  otherwise  by  Its  majority 
vot»  the  SMiate  is  proceeding  under  the  rules 
adopted  previously  b^  the  Senate  .  .  .  but, 
as  the  Chair  stated  aarller  today,  and  as  he 
expressed  himself  mqre  fully  In  an  advisory 
opinion  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, In  the  oplnlonjof  the  Chair  the  rules 
previously  adopted  tk  the  Senate  and  cur- 
rently In  effect  are  not.  Insofar  as  they  re- 
strict the  pKJwer  of  tie  Senate  to  change  Its 
rules,  binding  on  the  jsenate  at  this  time. 

I  make  this  parliamentary  inquiry :  In 
the  judgment  of  <he  Chair,  does  that 
precedent  which  |he  Chair  has  cited 
apply  to  rules  by  number  or  to  any  part 
of  any  rule  if  it  cajn  be  applied  without 
hair  considers  to  be 
ight  of  the  majority 


vitiating  what  the 
the  constitutional 
of  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
the  view  of  the 


It  would  be 

.,  air  that  the  opinion 

given  by  the  fonntr  Vice  President  ap- 
plies to  a  part  of  the  rules  or  could  apply 
to  the  entire  body  bf  the  rules. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mrj  President,  one  other 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  it  a  fact  that 
upon  more  than  one  occasion — upon  sev- 
eral occasions — as^rance  was  given  by 
the  majority  leadef,  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senfcte,  and  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  that  no  rights  of  any  kind  were 
being  waived  to  rkise  this  question  by 
virtue  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place  since  tl^e  opening  day  of  this 
Congress,  January  ^3? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Chair  that  Buch  assurances  have 
been  given  at  the  bpening  of  this  Con- 
gress and  in  previous  Congresses. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  3'ield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  ttat  also  applies  to  the 
Presiding  OfBcers  lother  than  those  the 
Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  Is  it  not  also 
a  fact  that  the  Chkir,  upon  the  opening 
day.  followed  an  order  of  business  for 
that  day  which  l^gan  with  a  call  to 
order,  a  prayer,  the  presentation  of  elec- 
tion certificates,  tihe  administration  of 
oaths,  a  call  of  the  roll,  the  receipt  and 
referral  of  messages  from  the  President, 
a  resolution  to  notify  the  President  that 
a  quorum  of  the  Senate  had  convened, 
the  designation  of  a  President  pro  tem- 


pore, and  armouncement  of  the  order  of 
business,  and  that  then  I  asked,  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  whether  it  was 
not  in  order  to  deal  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  Chair  that  that  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  this  presents  to  the 
Senate  the  pattern  of  what  was  done  as 
a  regular  pattern  of  procedure. 

One  final  question:  I  find  in  another 
part  of  the  opinion,  which  the  Chair  said 
was  his  opinion,  that  this  Is  the  way  the 
Chair  would  rule  if  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity: 

A  constitutional  question  would  be  pre- 
sented If  the  time  should  come  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  when  action  on  chang- 
ing the  rules  should  seem  unlikely  because 
of  extended  debate.  At  that  point  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  would  have  the  right  to  move  to  cut 
off  debate.  Such  a  motion  would  be  ques- 
tioned by  raising  a  point  of  order. 

I  ask  the  Chair  If  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
that  was  precisely  the  procedure  which 
was  employed  in  1967,  when  the  Chair — 
the  presently  presiding  Vice  President — 
stated  that  if  a  motion  to  table  the  point 
of  order,  which  was  made  precisely  In 
that  way,  was  unsuccessful,  he  would 
construe  that  to  mean  a  decision  on  the 
constitutional  question  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
recollection  of  the  Chair  as  to  the  situa- 
tion that  prevailed  here  in  1967. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Now  I  should  like  to  proceed  in  my  own 
time  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  not  yet 
finished.  I  think  that  at  long  last  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  reached 
a  historic  moment,  when  we  have  a  Vice 
President  who  has  faced  the  issue  and 
decided  that  he  is  an  ofBcer  having  power 
and  authority,  and  that  he  is  here  to  do 
something  other  than  to  be  ministerial; 
that  he  has  finally  tried  to  bring  to  reso- 
lution a  long-standing  question  which, 
in  my  judgment — I  speak  as  only  one 
Senator— has  disgraced  the  Senate.  This 
problem  is  epitomized  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  so  involved  in  our  own  footwork  in 
terms  of  procedure  in  the  Senate  that  we 
could  not  move,  whatever  might  be  the 
law  or  whatever  might  be  the  Constitu- 
tion, without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate:  epitomized  by  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  a  Vice  President  put 
to  the  Senate  this  very  question,  "Shall 
debate  be  closed?"  but  he  said  that  that 
question  was  debatable,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  matter.  The  Senate  again  was 
tied  up  in  its  own  feet  and  its  own  pro- 
cedure and  could  not  move  a  step  beyond 
that. 

I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, without  the  persiflage  and  flattery 
that  goes  into  so  many  speeches — we  all 
do  it,  including  myself— but  just  calling 
it  straight,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  today  performed  one 
of  the  most  historic  services  known  to  the 
history  of  this  country.  I  may  not  live  to 
see  it,  nor  any  of  us  here,  but  if  this  rul- 
ing stands  up — and  I  think  it  will — one 
day  the  Vice  President's  name  will  be 
blessed,  because  we  will  have  a  decision 
which  will  have  been  made,  sind  which 
cannot  be  vetoed  by  one-third  of  the 
Senate,  even  though  a  majority  wants 
it  to  take  place. 


As  one  Senator.  I  wish  to  express  the 
enormous  satisfaction  vrtth  our  processes 
of  government  which  at  long  last  have 
been  put  on  a  track  on  which  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  may  be  permitted  to  do  its 
duty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presiding  OfQcer  is.  of  course,  familiar 
with  section  2  of  rule  XXXU,  which 
reads: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is:  What 
weight,  what  importance,  what  effect 
does  the  Presiding  Officer  give  to  section 
2  of  rule  XXXII,  under  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  he  has  outlined  as  intended 
to  be  followed  by  him? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Chair  that  there  is  no  rule  of  the 
Senate  that  can  violate  the  Constitution, 
and  the  petition  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  does  not  violate  the  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  learned  Presid- 
ing Officer  means  what  I  understand  him 
to  mean,  he  is  holding  that  section  2  of 
rule  XXXn  is  completely  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  all.  The 
Chair  is  not  holding  that  at  aU.  That  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  question  posed  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  relating  to  section 
2  of  rule  XXII,  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  procedure  for  cloture. 
That  question  will  be  raised  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  and  the  vote  will  come  on 
Thursday  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
constitutional  provision. 

The  Chair  has  expressed  his  intention 
of  following  what  he  beUeves  the  Con- 
stitution requires,  namely,  that  the  Sen- 
ate shall  make  its  own  rules  of  procedure, 
but  also  that  a  majority  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair  that  in  light 
of  those  constitutional  provisions  and 
precedents,  the  majority  can  cut  off  de- 
bate in  this  instance,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congress,  in  matters  of  rules.  That 
is  the  view  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  the  Presiding 
Officer  is  ruling  that  the  words  "imless 
they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules,"  which  certainly  mean  as  provided 

by  section  XXII.  as  by  other  rules 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  it  may  be 
amended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  that  section  is 
inapplicable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No,  the  Chair 
is  not  ruling  that  at  all.  The  question  be- 
fore this  body  is  the  amendment  of  rule 
XXn.  That  is  the  question.  At  that  point, 
the  issue  of  constitutionality  arises,  as  to 
whether  or  not  c  majority  can,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress,  exercise  its 
right  to  modify,  change,  or  adopt  new 
rules  or  amend  old  rules.  That  Is  the 
question.  When  that  is  resolved.  If,  for 
example,  it  is  agreed  subsequently  that 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  could  cut 
off  debate,  then  that  rule — what  is  the 

number?  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Rule  XXXII.  section  2. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    That    rule 
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would  apply,  because  the  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed its  will. 

The  Chair  is  attempting  to  place  before 
the  Senate  a  question  that  has  been  de- 
bated in  this  Chamber  for  years,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quirement of  section  2  of  rule  XXn  is 
constitutional  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  when  Senators,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  are  attempting 
to  amend,  change,  and  adopt  the  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
question  not  go  further  than  that?  This 
section  provides  that  changes  in  the  rules 
cannot  be  made  "unless  they  are  changed 
as  provided  in  these  rules."  Is  not  the 
Presiding  Officer  ruling  that  that  part  is 
inapplicable? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  all. 
The  Chair  is  not  so  ruling  at  all. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
the  right  of  the  Senators — each  and 
every  Senator — and  this  body,  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress,  to  adopt  its 
rules  of  procedure.  Since  there  is  no  ex- 
press provision  in  the  Constitution  for  a 
two-thirds  requirement  on  rules,  but 
rather  that  the  Senate  shall  make  its 
own  rules  of  procedure  and  a  quorum 
shall  constitute  a  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  business,  the  question  then 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  any  procedure 
that  inhibits  or  violates  that  majority 
rule  is  constitutional  at  this  point  in  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
win  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Ninety  Congresses  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  McGrain  against 
Daugherty.  handed  down  in  1926,  re- 
ported in  273  U.S.,  page  135,  have  held 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  I 
quote  from  the  case  of  McGrain  against 
Daugherty. 

The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  Members  are  all 
elected  for  a  period  of  a  single  Congress,  but 
it  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the  Senate, 
wlilch  Is  a  continuing  body,  whose  Members 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  so 
divided  into  classes  that  the  seats  of  one- 
third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  each 
Congress,  two-thirds  always  continuing  Into 
the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies  may 
occur  through  death  or  resignation. 

Now,  since  90  Congresses  of  the  United 
States  have  held  that  this  is  a  continuing 
body,  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  that  this  is  a 
continuing  body,  since  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  provided  that  these  rules  will  re- 
main in  effect  except  when  changed  by 
the  Senate  in  accordance  with  these 
niles,  when  did  this  body  cease  to  be  a 
continuing  body? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  the  Chair  for  his  opinion? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  asking  the 
Chair  a  parliamentary  question.  When 
did  the  Senate  cease  to  be  a  continuing 
body? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not  thought  that  the  Senate  ceases 
to  be  a  continuing  body.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Senator  argues  that  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body,  it  is  his  right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am.  I  am  quoting 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  precedent  of 
90  Congresses. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  dispute  that.  The  only  question 
that  the  Chair  will  place  before  the 
Senate  is  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  which  challenges  the  constitu- 
tionality of  section  2  of  rule  XXII.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  ruling  of  the  Chair  to  be 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not  ruled  on  it.  but  it  is  the  view  of 
the  Chair  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body,  and  he  does  not  feel  it  is  relevant 
to  the  issue. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Chair  on  agreeing  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  that  instance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  agreed  with  the  Supreme  Court  on 
other  occasions. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  it  is  a  continuing 
body,  how  can  the  Senate  change  Its 
rules  except  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  view 
of  some  Senators,  apparently,  that  a 
rule  of  the  Senate  which  in  the  view  of 
Senators — one  or  more — violates  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  Senator  is  sub- 
ject to  challenge.  Also,  it  is  the  view  of 
some  Senators — and  it  is  concurred  in 
by  the  Chair — that  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Congress,  even  of  a  continuing  Sen- 
ate, each  Senator  has  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  Constitution  that 
were  present  in  the  first  Senate,  and  that 
the  Constitution  prescribes  that  a  ma- 
jority shall  be  a  sufficient  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  business,  that  all 
legislation  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority, 
and  that  the  Senate  shall  adopt  its  own 
rules  of  procedure. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body.  The  question  is 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Do  I  correctly  im- 
derstand  the  iiiling  of  the  Chair  to  be 
that  if  more  than  a  majority  vote  for 
the  cloture  motion  next  Thursday,  a 
Senator  can  proceed  to  speak  then  only 
in  accordance  with  the  cloture  rules? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
intention  of  the  Chair,  and  the  Chair 
has  given  the  Senate  that  forewarning. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  A  Senator,  who  has 
been  elected  by  his  constituency  and 
sent  to  the  Senate,  can  be  gagged  by  a 
ruling  of  the  Vice  President  after  speak- 
ing for  1  hour?  Is  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Rule  XXn 
does  the  gagging,  if  any  gagging  is  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  the  Chair  who  does 
the  gagging. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Vice  President 
has  held  that  nile  to  be  imconstitutional 
in  part  and  valid  in  other  parts.  Is  that 
the  ruling  of  the  distinguished  Vice 
President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
observes  that  questions  of  constitutional- 
ity are  brought  by  the  Chair  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  Senate's  decision.  The  Chair 
is  not  ruling  on  constitutional  questions. 


So  that  there  may  be  no  question,  the 
Chair  believes  it  would  be  well,  for  pur- 
poses of  imderstanding,  to  repeat  what 
the  Chair  has  in  mind. 

The  Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  in 
order  to  give  substance  to  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  determine  or  change  its 
rules  and  to  determine  whether  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  of  rule  XXII  is  an 
unconstitutional  inhibition  on  that  right 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  if  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  but  fewer  than  two-thirds,  vote 
in  favor  of  the  pending  motion  for  clo- 
ture, the  Chair  intends  to  announce  that 
a  majority  having  agreed  to  limit  debate 
on  Senate  Resolution  11,  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress,  debate  will  then  pro- 
ceed under  the  cloture  provisions  of  that 
rule. 

The  Chair  knows  that  its  decision  that 
debate  will  proceed  under  the  cloture 
provisions  of  rule  XXn  is  subject  to  an 
appeal  if  it  is  taken  before  any  other 
business  intervenes.  The  Chair  will  place 
that  appeal  before  the  Senate  for  an  im- 
mediate vote,  since  rule  XXn  provides 
that  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  under  cloture  procedure,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  what 
the  Chair  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  sim- 
plify this  issue  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
two-thirds  requirement  of  section  2  of 
rule  XXII  which  is  being  challenged  at 
the  opening  of  this  Senate  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  understand  rule 
XXII.  it  provides  that  only  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  present  and  voting  may  gag 
a  Senator.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  what  author- 
ity does  the  Vice  President  propose  to  gag 
Senators  if  the  rule  does  not  give  him 
that  authority? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Vice 
President,  as  the  Presiding  Officer,  would 
place  the  question  before  this  body  so 
that  the  body  itself  may  decide  whether 
or  not  that  provision  of  rule  XXn  is  or 
is  not  constitutional ;  but  the  Chair  is  ex- 
pressing the  desire  to  help  the  Senate 
work  its  will.  It  is  time  to  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMAEKjE.  As  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  intends  to 
use  the  verj'  rule  he  says  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  gag  a  Senator  who  desires  to 
speak  for  his  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  seek  to  use  any  rule  except 
those  i-ules  applied  by  Senators.  The 
Chair  does  not  initiate  proceedings.  The 
matter  hsis  been  initiated  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  Chair  responded  to  an  inquiry  by 
the  Senators  from  New  York  that  a  rule 
or  a  portion  of  a  rule  can  be  contested 
as  to  Its  constitutionality,  and  that  Is 
what  is  happening. 

The  debate  is  not  with  the  Chair  but 
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of  view.  The  pxir- 
Is    to    precipitate 


be  the  different  point 
pose    of    the    Chair 
decision. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  t  most  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  ililing  of  the  Vice 
President.  Ninety  Congresses  have  taken 
a  contrary  view.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  a  contrary  vlev,  which  I  have  read 
to  the  distinguished  Vice  President. 

The  dlstingiiished  Vice  President  has 
said  in  effect  that  rule  XXII  itself  is  un- 
constitutional and  yel  he  purports  to  use 
that  same  rule  to  gaf  Senators  from  50 
States  sent  to  the  Senate  to  represent 
them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
responds  most  respectfully  that  the  Chair 
has  not  said  rule  XJXH  is  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Chair  ha$  not  contested  the 
continuing  body  nature  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  merriy  »ald  that  the  ques- 
tion poaed  by  the  Sertotor  from  Idaho  In 
his  motion  Is  one  t^iat  challenges  the 
con&tltuttoziallty  of  ;  section  2  of  rule 
XXXI:  and  under  all  the  understandings 
in  this  body,  in  this  the  91st  Congress. 
and  In  preceding  Congresses,  the  state- 
ments of  the  majority  leader  and  minor- 
ity leader  and  others^  none  of  the  rights 
of  any  Senator  shall  be  prejudiced  by  the 
transaction  of  business  taken  in  these 
early  days  of  a  new  Cbngress.  It  has  been 
understood  that  Senators  could  test  the 
rules     and     portions     thereof     as     to 

constitutionality.  

Mr.  TALMADGK  ^  rule  xxll  is  un- 
constitutional, we  h^ve  no  cloture  rule 
whatever.  Not  only  a(  majority  could  not 
gag  the  Senate,  but  9^  Senators  could  not 
gag  the  Senate,  ifany  Senator  wanted 
to  speak,  if  rule  XXII  is  unconstitutional. 
The  Vice  President  is  proceeding  to 
attempt  to  gag  Senators  under  the  very 
rule  that  he  held  to  b^  unconstitutional. 
The    VICE   PRESIBKNT.    The   Chair 
would  only  respond'ttat  cloture  proceed- 
ings are  not  the  subject  being  contested. 
Mr.   THURMONDt    Mr.   President,    I 
cannot  hear. 

The  VICE  PRESnjENT.  It  is  the  two- 
thirds  that  Isrequirfed  to  cut  off  debate 
\inder  rule  xxn  whl«:h  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  challenges  c^  a  constitutional 
basis.  That  question  lean  be  decided  only 
by  the  Senators  who  debate  the  question, 
and  not  by  the  Chair, 

The  Chair  is  attempting  to  precipitate 
a  decision  by  a  procedure  he  outlined  in 
advance  so  the  Senaite  will  be  on  notice. 
The  Chair  has  not  ruled  that  nile  XXII 
is  unconstitutional. 

The  Chair  indicated  his  intention  that 
when  the  vote  is  cilled  on  the  cloture 
motion,  the  one  filed  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  if  a  majoritj,  or  less  than  two- 
thirds,  a  majority  vole  to  sustain  the  mo- 
tion, then  it  will  be  tiie  view  ol  the  Chair 
that  the  body  of  nje  xxii.  the  cloture 
proceedings,  will  prevail. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  If  I  recall  correctly, 
4  years  ago  when  this  question  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  th«  distinguished  Vice 
President  ruled  that  he  thought  rule 
XXn  was  imconstiCutional  but  he  held 
it  to  be  a  constitutional  question  and 
submitted  It  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Sen- 
ate only  could  ma^e  the  decision.  At 
that  time  he  did  n^t  attempt  to  try  to 
gag  Senators  from  the  States.  Therein 
lies  the  difference  in^  the  niUng. 


The  VICE  PRBSIDHn'.  May  I  say  re- 
spectfully to  the  Senator,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  that  the  Chair 
in  this  iDstaix^  is  not  attempting  to  gag 
the  Senate.  The  Chair  is  attempting  to 
assist  the  Senate  to  meet  the  issiie.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presiding  OfB- 
cer  in  many  of  these  highly  controversial 
matters.  The  Chair  has  drawn  the  issue, 
but  it  is  subject  to  appeal;  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional question  which  can  be  decided 
only  by  the  Senate  so  the  Senate  can 
work  its  wUl.  The  Chair  seeks  to  facili- 
tate the  business  of  the  Senate:  not  in- 
hibit it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Chair  allows  a 

Senator  to  speak  at  his  sufferance  for 

only  1  hour,  he  has  gagged  that  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  needs  no  defense 
from  any  Member  of  this  body  or  anyone 
else,  either  as  to  his  integrity  or  skill  in 
performing  the  functions  of  his  difScult 
position  which  he  Is  now  performing. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  Any 
suggestion  that  the  Chair  is  overreaching 
or  will  overreach  by  following  the  pro- 
cedure he  intends  to  follow  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  Chair  will  have 
no  choice  when  the  time  comes  to  vote 
on  the  clotiu-e  motion  but  to  put  the 
question,  and  then,  the  vote  having  been 
taken,  to  rale,  as  the  Chair  must  always 
rule,  whether  a  motion  has  been  adopted 
or  not.  So  he  is  only  ijerf ormlng  his  func- 
tion in  doing  so.  In  the  procedure  which 
he  has  announced  he  will  follow,  he  is 
following  strictly  aH  the  precedents  of 
this  body,  and  it  Is  a  basic  rule  that  the 
Senate  decides  constitutional  questions. 
So  that  decision  will  be  made,  as  the 
Chair  so  clearly  stated  and  reiterated, 
despite  efforts  made  to  confuse  the  ques- 
tion upon  appeal  from  his  ruling,  a  ruling 
which  he  must  make.  This  is  the  action 
of  the  Senate  itself  and  the  Chair  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  his  statement  that  the 
rules  require  that  appeals  made  during 
rule  XXn  proceedings  shall  be  voted 
upon  without  debate.  The  Chair,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  following  strictly  the  rules  of 
this  body  and  the  Constitution. 

If  I  may  just  avert  to  one  statement 
made  earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, I  think  it  was.  In  regard  to  the  propo- 
sition that  if  rule  XXn  Is  not  applicable 
then  there  is  no  right  because  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  all  Senators  be 
allowed  to  speak  without  any  restriction 
whatever  upon  their  debate.  There  is  no 
such  provision  In  the  Constitution.  The 
only  provision  of  the  Constitution  in  that 
matter  is  that  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  make  Its  own  rules.  This  entire  mat- 
ter of  unlimited  debate  Is  something  that 
has  grown  up  as  a  practice,  and  not  the 
wisest  practice  in  all  cases.  There  was  a 
time  in  history  when  this  body  operated 
under  proceedings  by  which  the  Chair 
would  cut  off  debate  when  in  his  sole 
judgment  he  thought  a  man  was  talking 
in  a  tiresome  way  or  in  a  dilatory  fash- 
ion. 

So  there  is  no  provision  for  imllmlted 

debate:  only  that  the  Senate  make  its 

own  rules.  The  Senate  has  made  its  own 

rules.  The  Senate  made  the  rules  here. 

I  have  one  other  point.  In  1959  we 


adopted  the  provision  changing  former 
rule  XXn  so  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  present  and  voting,  as  opposed  to 
the  two-thirds  vote  of  the  total  authOT- 
iaed  membership  of  the  Senate,  would 
be  sufBcient  to  adopt  a  cloture  motion 
under  rule  XXH.  As  part  of  the  price  ex- 
acted for  that  was  this  little  tricky  pro- 
vision that  rule  XXn  shall  continue  from 
Senate  to  Senate  unless  changed  as  pro- 
vided in  these  ru'es.  At  that  time  many 
of  us  were  fully  aware  that  literally  In- 
terpreted that  might  prevent  the  kind 
of  proceeding  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress  which  we  are  engaged  in 
right  now. 

We  announced  that  we  would  not  ac- 
cept and  could  not,  indeed,  because  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  Senators, 
then  and  forever  in  the  future,  would  be 
affected,  and  that  could  not  be  done  by 
any  Senate  action;  that  that  provision, 
insofar  as  It  might,  in  the  future,  opct- 
ate  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  Senate  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  session  to 
change  them,  would  be  invalid.  So  no  one 
was  lulled  Into  any  kind  of  misapprehen- 
sion that  the  position  we  took  then,  and 
have  always  taken  since,  would  not  be 
taken  In  the  future. 

One  further  point  and  I  shall  finish. 
I  think  that  not  only  do  I  fully  agree 
with  everything  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  other  Senators  have  said  about 
what  the  President  of  the  Senate  has 
said,  but  It  is  not  only  a  courageous  act, 
It  is  also  a  fair  and  decent  act,  not  to 
wait  until  the  time  of  a  vote,  or  the  time 
the  vote  will  occur  and  then  make  an 
announcement  as  a  surprise,  but  to  state 
now  and  between  the  time  the  vote  is 
taken  that  Members  of  the  Senate,  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing,  can  fully  put  on  the 
record  their  thoughts  about  this  Issue 
and  what  they  are  going  to  do.  There  will 
be  no  surprise,  no  entrapment,  and  no 
defrauding  of  anyone. 

It  Is  in  accordance  with  the  way  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  has  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  his  public 
career.  I  applaud  him  for  it,  as  well  as 
for  the  great  courage  and  honesty  of  his 
position. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  under- 
stand the  Chair  correctly,  the  Chair,  in 
the  final  analysis,  bottoms  his  announced 
view  of  his  proposed  ruling  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  on  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  says  that  a  majority  of  each 
House  of  Congress  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  business. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Now  the  Chair  stated 
that  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  majority  could  change  rules  and 
anything  that  prevented  them  from  do- 
ing so  is  not  valid.  Is  that  the  essence  of 
the  Chair's  ruling? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  the  Chair 
state  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  rules  can 
be  changed  at  any  time  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  was  trjrlng  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  may  be 
changed  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  power  of  the  Sermte 
Is  exactly  the  same  every  day  It  is  in 
session,  whether  at  the  beglimlng  of  a 
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session,  In  the  middle  of  a  session,  or  at 
the  last  part  of  a  session,  is  it  not,  imder 
the  Constitution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator asking  for  a  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  being  true,  the  Sen- 
ate is  powerless,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  make  any  rule  that  a  majority  could 
not  set  aside  any  time  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  and  change  it;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  for  the  Chair's  opinion? 

As  it  stand'^  now,  the  Senate  has  the 
right,  by  majority  vote,  to  change  its 
rules.  However,  the  Chair  must  observe 
that  the  Senate  tdso  has  a  rule  that  says, 
under  rule  XXII,  it  will  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  this  Senator  under- 
stands the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  Chair 
has  ruled,  in  effect,  that  the  part  of  the 
rule  is  luiconstitutional;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  had  that  matter  placed  before  him 
not  at  his  own  volition.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly a  pleasant  experience  for  the 
Chair.  He  had  this  question  placed  be- 
fore him  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  Chair  has  examined  it  very  care- 
fully. The  Chair  has  examined  this  ques- 
tion over  the  years  and  has  tried  to  find 
what  was  the  better  way  to  pose  this 
question  to  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion,  and  so  in- 
tends to  rule,  that  when  this  question 
comes  up  for  decision.  If  there  are  less 
than  two-thirds,  but  over  a  majority, 
of  Senators  present  and  voting,  and  they 
vote  In  the  afarmative,  th'  Chair  in- 
tends to  rule  that  the  proceedings  im- 
der the  cloture  provision  of  nUe  XXII  ap- 
ply. That  is  subject  to  an  appeal,  an 
appeal  on  the  basis  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  as  to  the  constitutionality,  and 
will  be  settled  by  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Well,  it  seems  to  me — I 
do  not  know  whether  I  imderstand  the 
Chair's  ruling — but  it  seemr  to  me  that 
the  Chair's  ruling  is  essentially  based 
upon  the  theory  that  since  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  constitutes  a  quorvun,  any 
rule  which  prevents  a  majority  from 
acting  at  any  time  is  unconstitutional. 
Is  that  not  essentially  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  at  least  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
in  announcing  what  ruling  he  will  make? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  in  light  of  the  proposi- 
tion or  the  motion  posed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  relating  to  the  two-thirds 
requirement  in  section  2  of  rule  XXII 
which  carries  over,  imless  it  is  chal- 
lenged, that  if  that  question  is  raised 
as  to  whether  that  is  an  unconstitutional 
provision,  the  Chair  will  rule  that  a  ma- 
jority has  the  right  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Chair  will  rule,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  Chair  will  not  enforce  a 
rule  as  written  by  the  Senate  in  that 
event? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  rule  that  a  majority,  or  more,  having 
cast  their  votes  in  the  afiBrmative,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress,  when  said 
new  Congress  has  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion to  set  its  rules,  a  majority  will  be 
sufficient  to  limit  debate  until  the  Senate 
establishes  or  amends  its  rules  of  proce- 
dure. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  How  can  It  do  that  if  the 
power  of  Congress  is  exactly  the  same  at 
the  begirming  of  a  session,  in  the  middle 
of  a  session  or  at  the  end  of  a  session? 
How  can  Congress  establish  rules  under 
the  Chair's  ruling  that  will  prevent  a 
majority  from  doing  what  it  wants  at 
any  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  By  the  Senate 
itself  making  its  own  decisions.  The  Sen- 
ate is  the  judge  of  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senate  has  the  same 
power  each  day  it  is  in  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Congress,  as  I  inter- 
pret the  proposed  ruling,  does  not  have 
the  power  to  establish  a  ruling  requiring 
60  percent  to  cut  off  debate  which  is 
binding  on  the  majority. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  one  of 
the  motions  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  hold  it  to  be  imconstitutional  for 
the  Senate  to  establish  any  rule  re- 
quiring more  than  a  bare  majority  to 
silence  all  Senators? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  observe  that  since  the  Chair  is  stat- 
ing opinions,  and  does  not  particularly 
desire  to  debate,  when  the  Senate  finally 
decides  on  its  rules,  it  can  decide  any  kind 
of  rules  it  wants,  by  majority  vote.  If 
done  under  section  2  of  rule  XXn,  they 
can  have  it,  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Chair  that 
it  has  been  the  long-established  prece- 
dent of  this  body  that  none  of  the  rights 
of  any  Senator  are  to  be  denied  or  prej- 
udiced in  any  way.  The  right  of  the 
Senate  to  limit  debate  on  a  change  of 
its  rules  by  majority  vote  is  a  constitu- 
tional question,  and  that  question  will  be 
placed  before  this  body. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  be  more  enlight- 
ened if  the  Chair  would  tell  me  in  what 
part  of  the  Constitution  there  is  any  pro- 
vision which  says  the  Senate  has  that 
p>ower  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  and 
not  all  through  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
believes  that  the  inherent  right  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  its  rules  of  procedure 
is  there,  at  the  begirming. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  understand  the  Chair 
correctly,  the  Chair  is  also  going  to  rule 
that  if  an  appeal  is  made  from  the 
Chair's  ruling,  in  case  a  majority  but  not 
two-thirds  vote  for  cloture,  the  Chair 
will  hold  that  the  appeal  from  the 
Chair  must  be  decided  without  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
rule  as  provided  in  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  And  under  that  rule 
how  could  the  Vice  President  adjudge 
that  a  previous  Congress  can  silence  all 
the  Senators  of  the  50  States  and  hold 
that  none  of  them  shall  be  permitted 
to  say  a  mumbling  word.  If  the  Vice 
President  is  right  in  other  respects,  he 
would  have  to  hold  that  particular  rule 
as  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution.  It 
not  only  silences  a  majority.  It  silences 
all. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  require- 
ment, as  the  Chair  understands  it,  is 
that  if  there  was  not  any  satisfaction  in 
that  procedure,  there  is  always  the  right 
of  a  Senator  to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  a  decision 
by  the  Senate  and  that  would  be  vastly 


different  from  the  Chair  ruling  that  a 
previous  Senate  cannot  prevent  a 
majority  from  acting,  but  can  prevent 
all  from  acting. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
this  placed  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  wisest  liberals 
who  ever  sat  in  the  Senate  and  one 
of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers 
this  counti-y  has  ever  known;  namely, 
our  late,  beloved  friend.  Senator  Joe 
O'Mahoney. 

I  read  his  statement : 

I  am  also  utterly  unable  to  understand 
how  anybody  can  argue  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  any  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  unconstitutional  a 
rule  which  the  Senate  may  make. 

CONSTITUTION     AUTHORIZES     SENATE     TO     WRITE 
rrS    OWN    KtTLES 

The  Constitution  is  clear.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple. Nobody  can  misunderstand  it. 

Section  5  of  article  I  provides: 

"Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of 
its  Proceedings — " 

That  is  all  it  says  about  making  of  the 
rules.  The  authority  is  granted  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  House  to  make  their  rules  and 
to  no  other  branch  or  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  resolution  offered 
by  the  leadership  for  both  sides  to  make 
paragraph  2  of  section  3  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution read  as  follows: 

"The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to  strike 
out  the  words  "as  provided  in  these  rules." 

VICE    PRESIDENT    HAS    NO    AtTtHORITT    TO 
DECLARE     RULES    UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  clause  I  have  Just  read,  gives  to  the 
Senatejlie  right  to  write  Its  rules.  Who  is  It 
that  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  writing  its  rules?  It  Is  said  the  Vice 
President  has  that  right.  I  Interrogated  the 
Vice  President  a  few  days  ago  In  an  effort  to 
discover  vi{>on  what  basis  he  claimed  this 
authority.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  such 
authority  In  the  Constitution  and  be  has 
been  unable  to  band  it  down. 

Of  course,  he  made  the  ruling  In  a  previ- 
ous Congress,  say  those  who  claim  that  the 
Vice  President  has  the  right  to  declare  a 
rule  of  the  Senate  to  be  unconstitutional. 
But  It  Is  impossible  to  find  constitutional 
support  for  such  a  provision. 

THESE  ARE  CONSTITUTIONAL  DUTIES  OF  VICE 
PRESmENT 

Who  Is  the  vice  President?  His  office  was 
created  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
when  the  Founders  were  creating  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  set  forth  In  the  Constitution 
that  In  the  electoral  college,  when  the  votes 
were  counted,  the  man  who  had  the  second 
largest  vote  for  the  Presidency  should  become 
Vice  President.  That  was  changed,  of  course, 
when  It  was  provided  by  amendment  that 
nominations  should  be  made  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  for  President.  But  In  the 
section  which  creates  the  Vice  Presidency 
we  find  a  clause  which  prescribes  his  duty. 
This  is  paragraph  5  of  section  1  of  article  II 
of  the  Constitution: 

"In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death, 
Resignation  or  InabUity,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected." 
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that  far.  the  constitu- 


tional fathers,  havlni ;  foiind  no  duty  for  the 


^tertorm,    decided    they 
the  Senate. 


VICB    PJUtSIDENT    HAS 

or 

I  find  no  word  or 
provision   saying   th^ 
may  give  advisory 


clause  of  the  Conatlto- 
tton  I  can  find  refeintig  to  the  Vice  President. 

"The  Vice  PresldeUt  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  tbe  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  Vote,  unless  |hey  be  equally  divided." 

That  means  that  h^  may  enforce  the  rules 
the  Senate  makes  fo»  Itself.  He  cannot  alter 
them.  He  cannot  hold  them  unconstitutional. 

O    POWEB    OVER    MAKING 
UT.ES 

hrase  or  clause  In  this 
t  "the  Vice  President 
Inlons  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  exercising  Its  constitutional 
powers  to  make  Its  rules." 

Can  anybody  point  out  such  powers?  Can 
anybody  point  to  anf  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution which  glveJ  the  Vice  President  au- 
thority to  render  tiie  decision  the  present 
Vice  President  did  wlaen  he  assumed  the  right 
to  find  some  rule  already  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  unconstitutional? 

The  Constitution  i+jes  not  give  that  power 
to-the  V>ce  President;  The  Constitution  gives 
to  Ihe  S^iMte,  and  only  the  Senate,  the  power 
to  make  Its  rules.  Itjdoes  not  say  "shall";  It 
says  "may."  It  does  not  say  "why."  Why  was 
It  the  Constitution  provided  that  each  House 
may  make  Ita  own  ijules? 

According  to  the!  fundamental  basis  of 
the  ruling  which  tie  Vice  President  has 
announced  he  proposes  to  make  in  a  cer- 
tain event,  the  Senate  is  totally  without 
power  to  stdopt  anj  effective  rule,  which 
could  prevent  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
from  doing  anything  it  sees  fit  at  any 
time.  For  all  practical  purposes,  that 
theory  nullifies  Ihei  constitutional  provi- 
sion authorizing  tht  Senate  to  determine 
rules  for  its  own  proceedings. 

Mr.  HOLLINGSt  Mr.  President,  the 
only  rule  in  issue  i  is  section  2  of  rule 
XXII  Is  that  correjct?  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  ts  distinguish  exactly  the  proposed 
ruling.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Section  2. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Of  rule  XXU? 

"nie  VICE  PFSESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  none  of  the  other 
rules  are  in  issue? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
we  adopted  all  of  t  tie  rules  save  the  dls- 
c\ission  on  rule  XiQI,  so  all  the  other 
rules  are  in  force  and  effect  as  of  this 
time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  that  means  that 
all  of  them  have  been  constitutionally 
adopted.  Is  that  co|rect? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  opposition 
was  raised. 

Mr.  HOLLINGSj  And.  therefore,  they 
are  considered  td  be  constitutionally 
adopted? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  the  C^alr 
just  state  for  a  moment  that  when  the 
majority  leader  ln()lcated.  in  response  to 
inquiry  from  Senators  on  rule  Xxn  and 
the  possibility  of  9ling  of  rescdutions  to 
modify  rule  XXII.  that  none  of  the  coa- 
stitutionai  rights  Of  any  Senator  relat- 
ing to  amending  tliat  rule  would  in  any 
way  be  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  th€ 
Senate  was  conducting  business,  it  was 
understood  at  thab  time  that  such  other 


rules,  unless  they  were  openly  contested, 
were  passively  accepted. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So  they  have  been 
accepted  and  we  do  have  a  constitu- 
tionally adopted  set  of  rules  save  the 
question  of  rule  XXII.  Is  that  the  Presid- 
ing Officer's  view? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
Presiding  Officer's  view,  with  this  pro- 
viso: that  no  section  ol  any  other  rule 
which  the  Senate  itself  may  judge  im- 
consUtutional  can  prevail. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  In  so  far  as  any  of 
the  other  rules  are  concerned,  no  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  and  they  have  been 
constitutionally  adopted  by  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  them? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  have  been  con- 
stitutionally adopted.  They  have  also 
been  adopted  by  the  majority  will  of  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So,  with  respect  to  all 
the  rules  save  nile  XXn,  the  Senate  has, 
by  its  constitutional  processes,  exercised 
its  will? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  the 
view  of  the  Chair.  Of  course,  those  niles 
are  always  subject  to  change  by  majority 
vote,  and  the  majority  has  a  right  at  the 
opening  of  a  Congress  to  read  and  amend 
them. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  reason  for  the 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  based  on  the  tenor  and  tem- 
per of  the  Chair's  ruling  to  the  effect 
that  somewhere,  somehow — the  Chair 
employed  the  expression  of  "dancing 
around  the  fire" — the  Senate  has  been 
frustrated  from  exercising  its  will,  and 
the  Chair  has  only  been  trying  to  expe- 
dite the  exercise  of  that  will,  and  wishes 
to  pinpoint  this  once  and  for  all  and  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  exercise  its  will. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Chair.  The  Chair  may  not 
he  doing  it  well,  but  that  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  As  far  as  the  other 
rules  are  concerned,  there  is  no  "danc- 
ing aroimd  the  fire,"  there  is  no  question 
of  constitutionality,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  Senate's  exercising  its  will, 
because  the  Senate  has  done  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Unless  a 
Senator  raises  the  question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  no  Senator  has 
raised  the  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Not  thus  far. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Rule  XXXH,  section 
2,  provides: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

That  is  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  the  Chair 
has  just  stated,  now  exercising  its  free 
will  constitutionally,  because  no  question 
was  raised  about  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  observe  that  Congress  cannot  exer- 
cise unconstitutional  action  constitu- 
tionally; and  if  a  Senator  challenges  the 
constitutionality  of  an  action,  then  the 
Senate  must  stand  in  judgment. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right.  No 
question  has  been  raised  about  rule 
XXXII,  section  2,  and  as  the  Chair  has 
stated,  that  nile  has  been  adopted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  the  line  of  inquiry  the  Sen- 
ator is  following.  The  Chair  wants  to 
make  it  explicitly  clear  that  ik>  action  of 
the  Senate,  even  though  it  may  be  a 
precedent,  can  be  justified  if  it  proves  to 
be  unconstitutional,  any  more  than  any 
law  passed  by  the  Congress,  which  may 
well  have  applied  for  many  years,  and 
is  subsequently  challenged  in  court  and 
held   to   be   unconstitutional. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Chair  are 
in  agreement  on  that;  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  unconstitutional  about 
rule  XXXn,  section  2,  Is  there? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  raised  a  point,  some 
moments  ago.  that  at  the  time  that  rule 
was  adopted,  there  were  those  who  made 
it  very  clear  from  the  floor  that,  despite 
the  language  of  the  rule,  nothing  in  said 
rule  which  violates  the  Constitution  can 
be  declared  constitutional  simply  because 
the  Senate  has  adopted  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  there  Is  nothing 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  stated 
that  has  questioned  the  constitutionality 
of  rule  XXXn,  section  2. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair.  It  would  be 
better  to  inquire  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  as  to  that.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  the  Senator 
does  not  feel  there  is  any  ruling  of  the 
Senate  that  would  In  any  way  inhibit 
the  Senator  from  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  rule  XXTT. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Rule  XXXn  has  been 
the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Senate:  is  that  the  Presiding  Officer's 
feeling? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So  we  have  not  been 
frustrated  with  respect  to  amending  our 
rules? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So  If  we  wanted  to 
change  the  proportion,  under  our  rules, 
to  a  simple  majority,  three-fourths,  or 
any  proportion  whatsoever,  the  will  of 
the  Senate  has  not  been  frustrated;  a 
way  has  been  shown,  has  it  not.  In  the 
rule  itself,  under  section  2? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
Senator's  Interpretation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  then,  having 
shown  the  way,  is  not  the  question  really, 
not  whether  or  not  the  will  of  the  Senate 
should  be  expressed,  but  which  will?  It 
Is  the  contention,  obviously,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  others,  that  they 
want  to  change  the  two-thirds  and  make 
it  a  simple  majority.  Has  not  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  really  amended  the  rules, 
in  contradiction  of  rule  XXXII,  section 
2.  by  the  ruling  he  has  made  today? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  stated  repeatedly,  and  will  do  it 
again,  so  that  there  will  be  no  ambiguity, 
no  uncertainty,  and  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Chair's  intention,  that  the 
constitutional  question  Is  the  validity  of 
the  rule  XXn  requirement  for  an  afBrm- 
ative  vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
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before  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  ex- 
ercise Its  right  to  consider  a  proposed 
change  in  the  rules.  If  the  Chair  were  to 
announce  that  the  motion  for  cloture 
had  not  been  agreed  to  because  the  af- 
firmative vote  had  fallen  short  of  the 
two-thirds  required,  the  Chair  would  not 
only  be  violating  one  established  princi- 
ple by  deciding  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion himself,  he  would  be  violating  the 
other  established  principle  by  inhibiting, 
if  not  effectively  preventing,  the  Senate 
from  exercising  its  right  to  decide  the 
constitutional  question.  The  Chair  does 
not  intend  to  violate  both  these  princi- 
ples. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair,  just  as  it 
was  the  view  of  an  earlier  President  of 
the  Senate,  that,  at  least  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress,  "the  majority  has  the 
power  to  cut  off  debate  in  order  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  changing  or  determining 
the  rules." 

Therefore,  the  Chair  informs  the 
Senate  that  in  order  to  give  substance  to 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  determine  or 
change  its  rules  and  to  determine 
whether  the  two-thirds  requirement  of 
rule  XXn  is  an  unconstitutional  inhibi- 
tion on  that  right  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Congress,  if  a  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  but  fewer  than 
two-thirds,  vote  in  favor  of  the  pending 
motion  for  cloture,  the  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  a  majority  having  agreed  to 
limit  debate  on  Senate  Resolution  11,  to 
amend  rule  XXII  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Congress,  debate  will  proceed  under 
the  cloture  provisions  of  that  rule. 

The  Chair  notes  that  its  decision  that 
debate  will  proceed  under  the  cloture  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXn  is  subject  to  an 
appeal  if  it  is  taken  before  any  other 
business  intervenes.  The  Chair  would 
place  the  appeal  before  the  Senate  for  an 
immediate  vote  since  rvde  XXII  provides 
that  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  under  cloture  procedure,  shall  be 
decided  ^^'ithout  debate. 

The  Chair  has  set  forth  this  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
so  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
have  adequate  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  it  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  time  under 
the  terms  of  the  cloture  procedure  for 
the  Senate  to  debate  the  implications  of 
this  response  and  consider  its  own  reac- 
tion to  the  motion  for  cloture  in  the  light 
of  the  Chair's  announced  course  of 
action. 

The  Chair  must  say  that  he,  too,  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is  his  right,  duty,  and 
privilege.  The  Chair  is  interpreting  his 
view  as  to  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. The  Chair  has  that  obligation. 
It  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  statutes;  it 
is  implied  In  my  constitutional  responsi- 
bility; and,  after  long  consideration  and 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  my  own 
mind,  the  Chair  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Congress,  a  majority  may  limit  debate  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  decision  that 
the  rule  In  question  does  not  violate  the 
Constitution,  but  in  fact  fiUfiUs  the  con- 
stitutional requirement,  and  the  Chair 
therefore  has  announced  his  intention  to 
rule,  so  that  the  Senate  may  do  as  it  is 
doing  today,  and  debate  the  issue.  The 


Chair  would  hope  that  he  Is  being  helpful 
and  not  injurious. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Senator  does  not  question  the 
integrity  or  the  genuineness  or  propriety 
of  the  Chair's  feeling  as  to  his  oath  under 
the  Constitution,  or  even  as  to  the  am- 
biguity imder  rule  XXn.  I  am  referring, 
if  the  Chair  pleases,  to  rule  XXXII.  Does 
the  Chair  find  any  ambiguity  imder  sec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXXn? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Clialr 
does  not. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Actually,  then,  since 
the  Chair  finds  no  ambiguity  under  that 
particular  rule,  which  states  very  clearly, 
and  very  much  in  pursuance  to  a  ma- 
jority will  of  this  body,  showing  the  way, 
and  saying  in  so  many  words  that  "The 
rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  unless 
they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules,"  is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  the 
Chair  puts  us  on  notice,  because  this  is 
imusual,  that  we  are  now  about  to  change 
the  two-thirds  requirement  by  a  majority 
vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
presenting  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  adopt  its  own  rules  by  a 
majority  vote.  If  the  Senate  decides,  in 
adopting  the  rules,  that  it  wants  a  75- 
percent  vote,  that  is  the  Senate's  privilege 
and  prerogative.  But  the  right  to  close 
debate  so  that  the  Senate  can  come  to 
grips  with  the  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congress  until  rules  are  adopted, 
or,  when  a  rule  is  contested  out  of  the 
body  of  rules  that  continue,  the  Chair 
will  say  that  a  majority  will  be  adequate 
to  limit  the  debate,  the  cloture  proceed- 
ings shall  be  voted  upon,  and  the  Senate 
can  work  its  wishes  as  it  will,  under  a 
majority  rule  on  the  change  of  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Certainly  the  Chair 
does  not  contend  that  I  could  raise  a 
point  that  any  rule,  whatever  it  was,  was 
unconstitutional,  and  thereby  have  It 
changed  by  a  majority  vote?  The  rules 
would  have  to  be  changed  in  the  way  the 
rules  prescribe,  is  that  not  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  point  has  been  made  that 
the  two-thirds  requirement  of  rule  XXn 
is  an  unconstitutional  limitation  on  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  Senate  to  debate.  The  Chair  will 
make  his  ruling. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  the  real  point  is 
this:  Taking  any  given  rule,  say  rule 
XXII,  I  could  not  just  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  get  a  majority  vote  on 
the  right  to  amend  it,  could  I? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
certainly  has  a  right  to  request  a  major- 
ity vote  to  change  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  At  any  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  not  really 
what  is^mvided  in  section  2,  rule  XXXn, 
becausfu'does  not  provide  that  at  all. 
The  final  rule  XI  provides: 

No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or  amend 
any  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  in 
order,  except  on  one  day's  notice  In  writing, 
specifying  precisely  the  rule  or  part  proposed 
to  be  suspended,  modified,  or  amended,  and 
the  purpose  thereof. 

Then  rule  XXn  provides  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  cloture  part. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  cloture  has 
to  be  applied,  the  Chair  notes.  But  a  ma- 
jority vote  may  change  the  rules  under 
any  procedure  prescribed  in  those  rules. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  It 
that  it  is  acknowledged  without  argu- 
ment that  the  purpose  of  rule  XXII,  the 
historical  purpose,  was  to  limit  debate 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  agreed  on  and 
passed,  finally,  in  1917.  as  I  recall,  and 
it  did  put  a  sufficient  limitation  on  de- 
bate, that  has  been  changed  somewhat 
from  time  to  time. 

But  a  primary  provision  of  rule  XXH 
is  that  the  Senate  can  cut  off  debate  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  those 
present. 

With  great  deference,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  set  forth  to  rule,  that  is,  he  has 
given  advance  notice  that  he  is  going  to 
rule  that  this  two-thirds  provision  for 
cutting  off  debate  is  invalid,  in  his  opin- 
ion, and  that  he  is  going  to  make  such  a 
ruling  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of   the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Conere.^,s. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Then  the  Chair 
goes  back  in  that  same  statement  to  take 
up  another  provision  in  rule  XXII  that 
is  also  designed  to  cut  off  debate,  and  he 
says  in  the  same  breath  that  that  part 
of  the  rule  is  vaUd.  That  is  the  part  that 
says  from  the  points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy  and  appeals  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

Vv^ith  great  deference  to  the  Chair.  I 
pose  the  question.  Why  is  one  limitation 
on  debate  in  rule  XXII,  on  the  saune  day 
of  the  session,  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  the  other  limitation  on  debate,  which 
is  more  severe,  declared  valid? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
poses  a  worthwhile  and  fortuitous  ques- 
tion, because  the  Presiding  omcer  says 
that  in  both  instances  a  majority  shall 
prevail.  A  majority  can  overrule  an  ap- 
peal or  sxistain  an  appeal.  A  majority 
can  decide  whether  they  are  going  to  cut 
off  debate  or  not.  That  is  the  view  of  the 
Chair.  That  was  also  the  view  of  the 
Chair  in  the  preceding  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  great  deference  to 
the  Chair's  position  and  to  the  Chair 
himself.  I  submit  that  that  answer  does 
not  really  deal  with  the  vitals  of  my 
question. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  in  rule  XXET. 
and  it  is  all  at  the  so-called  beginning  cf 
a  new  Congress  or  a  new  session  of 
Congress. 

One  provision  is  unpopular  and  not 
liked  by  segments  of  this  body,  and  if 
the  first  part  should  be  sustained,  the 
second  really  cuts  the  vitals  out  of  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Why  is  one  part  so  iniquitous  and  so 
vile  as  to  be  unconstitutional,  while  the 
other  is  sacred  and  vaUd  and  must  be 
preserved  and  enforced?  They  both 
relate  to  the  same  subject;  they  were 
both  passed,  I  think,  in  the  form  that 
Is  presented  here:  they  both  deal  with 
the  same  great  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  Senate. 

Would  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  answer  that  question 
for  me? 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  la  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  in  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  may,  under  the  proceedings  of 
rule  XXII,  prevail,  because  the  consti- 
tutional provision,  insofar  as  we  have 
It.  provides  for  majority  rule  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Senate  may  make  its  own 
rules  of  procedure. 

The  Chair  beUev^s  that  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional question-  That  is  why  the 
Chair  framed  his  response  in  a  manner 
that  tests  or  at  least  brings  into  question 
the  constitutionality  of  the  two-thirds 
requirement  of  nile  XXH  to  limit  debate. 
The  Chair  has  satd  he  can  well  under- 
stand that  an  appejal  will  be  made  from 
that  niling,  and  th0  matter  of  appeal  is 
a  constitutional  question  which  must  be 
decided  by  the  Senajte. 

Under  rule  XXI|,  as  with  other  niles 
that  are  tacitly  accepted  until  such  point 
when  a  constitutiolial  question  is  raised, 
the  Chai»  would  place  the  question  be- 
fore th« -Senate  fo^  an  immediate  vote. 
The  Chair  must  sat  that  that  procedure 
might  not  be  followed;  it  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  tortuous  route  by  debate 
on  the  appeal,  and  some  Senator  must 
appeal.  But  it  seeded  to  the  Chair  that 
to  come  to  the  issUe  and  have  the  Chair 
state  his  opinion  j  2  days  in  advance 
bonses  we  have  heard 
K  are  very  helpful  to 
pe  Senate. 

Lgain,  with  all  defer- 
at  my  question  went 
^  very  vitals,  or  even 

^ T  of  the  first  part  of 

the  Vice  President's  niling,  but  to  the 
contrast  between  the  two  provisions  of 
the  rule,  and  the  fict  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident ruled  one  way  as  to  one  clause  and 
directly  the  otherj  way  as  to  the  other 
clause.  I 

What  I  smn  troubled  about  is  that  the 
Chair  has  cut  outlone  part  and  has  left 
the  other  one  bindfng  on  this  body.  That 
is  not  fair.  It  is  nit  right.  I  submit  that 
the  Chair  has  nd  such  authority  any- 
where, either  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
Rules,  or  anywhere  «lse,  to  do  that  to 
this  body.  The  Chair  is  dealing  with  the 
Senate,  not  with  individuals.  He  is  deal- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  States.  I 
submit  that  the  qhair  has  no  right,  no 
valid  reason,  to  db  what  his  noling  will 
do.  There  is  no  wiy  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief that  could  came  from  such  a  ruling 
except  to  have  the  Chair  reconsider  this 
matter  and  re-weigh  it  in  his  mind,  to  see 
if  he  is  not  driven  by  the  parliamentary 
logic  of  the  situation  we  are  in  to  a  dif- 
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would  elicit  the  res 
today.  I  think  the 
the  Members  of 
Mr.  STENNIS. 
ence,  I  believe  tl 
not  so  much  to 
to  the  correctness 


f  erent  conclusion 

I  know  that  th 

before  the  count 


is  a  matter  of  an  Issue 
and  even  of  individ- 
ual Senators;  bult  the  Senate  is  more 
than  all  of  us  put  (together.  I  submit  that 
the  Senate  desenies  more  consideration 
than  merely  a  little  debate  this  after- 
noon, a  little  tomprrow,  and  then  a  rul- 
ing that  can  h\oif  the  light  out  of  this 
institution— and  it  is  an  institution  over 
any  other  agency  of  Government,  under 
our  great  system. 

I  believe  that  tliat  is  what  will  happen 
should  a  majority  of  this  body  happen 
to  sustain  the  Vide  President.  We  will  be 
forced  to  do  that  or  decide  it  without 
any  debate,  und^r  this  section  of  rule 
XXII.  which  pnivides  that  there  shall 


be  no  debate  on  appeals  from  rulings  of 
the  Chair.  How  intolerable  that  can  be 
is  illustrated  by  this  very  case. 

I  believe  that  those  who  oppose  rule 
XXll,  and  any  other  rules  that  have 
been  rewritten,  if  they  could  have  con- 
ceived of  this  situation,  would  have 
added  a  clause,  after  the  phrase  "shall 
be  decided  without  debate,  unless  the 
Presiding  Officer  should,  by  a  ruling,  de- 
clare that  other  parts  of  the  rule  are 
invalid." 

Then  appeals  could  be  taken  and  de- 
cided, but  with  debate.  Now  we  are  cut 
off.  There  Is  no  hope  and  no  help,  should 
a  bare  majority  of  this  body  decide  with 
the  Chair.  That  will  be  the  end. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  went  to 
the  law  books  regularly,  but  there  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  constitutional 
law  which  is  that  if  a  court  decides  that 
any  substantial  part  of  a  statute  is  un- 
constitutional, the  whole  statute  has  to 
fall,  unless  the  parts  are  separable. 
Every  lawyer  knows  that  that  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  jurisprudence. 
If  a  court  is  going  to  declare  anything 
invalid,  the  whole  of  it  has  to  go,  unless 
the  parts  are  separable. 

How  can  these  two  provisions  of  rule 
XXn  be  separated?  Here  is  one  that  cuts 
off  debate,  under  certain  conditions,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  The  other  cuts  off  de- 
bate by  saying  there  will  be  no  appeal- 
not  any— from  a  ruling  of  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

So  if  the  Vice  President  is  right  as  to 
the  two-thirds  clause  in  rule  XXH.  the 
whole  rule  goes  with  his  ruling.  The 
whole  thing  will  be  knocked  out,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  because  that  will  be  the 
result  if  the  proponents  of  the  motion 
are  successful  in  the  vote.  It  carries  both 
with  it.  Either  leave  both  or  take  both 
out  in  the  ruling.  After  this  ruling  is 
made,  there  will  not  be  a  chance  for  any- 
thing else  to  be  said  as  to  the  weight  or 
the  impact  of  that  vote  by  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  by  any  other  interested 
parties,  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  the  people — not  a  chance. 

Appeals  decided  without  debate — God 
save  us  from  the  day.  I  do  not  say  God 
save  us  from  change.  We  must  have 
change.  God  save  us  from  the  day  when 
an  ax  can  be  brought  in  here  to  cut  out 
part  of  that  rule  and  take  the  rest  of 
that  rule  to  crucify  the  great  principle 
upon  which  this  institution  rests.  If  we 
are  going  to  change  it,  let  us  change  it 
some  other  way,  rather  than  by  this  sud- 
den death. 

I  think  the  Jets,  the  football  team  from 
New  York,  are  pikers  compared  with 
whoever  worked  out  this  ruling.  I  mean 
the  plan  to  ask  for  a  ruling  and  have 
something  cut  off. 

I  submit  to  the  Vice  President,  with  all 
earnestness,  with  great  sincerity,  that 
this  has  brought  about  a  situation  that 
deserves  his  reconsideration,  and  I  hope 
he  will  do  that.  I  believe  he  should  take 
counsel  on  this  matter  with  more  than 
he  has  counseled  with  beforehand.  That 
is  no  reflection  on  the  Vice  President.  We 
all  need  counsel. 

I  believe  we  are  playing  with  the  life 
and  death  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  It  is  going  to  be  killed  in 
its  present  form  as  an  institution,  the 
people  should  have  something  to  do  with 


it  and  the  present  membership  should 
have  a  little  longer  than  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's interpretation  of  rule  XXII. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HOIiiAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  stating  frankly  his  intention  to 
rule  in  view  of  certain  possibilities  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  In  that  respect  he  has  been 
frank;  in  that  respect  he  has  put  the 
Senate  on  notice;  and  I  thank  him  for 
having  done  so. 

I  have  been  reflecting  a  bit  during  this 
talk  about  the  whole  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  if  the  Chair  will  be  patient 
with  me  for  some  10  minutes,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  review  the  entire  question,  if  I 
may. 

Prior  to  1917,  there  was  no  limitation 
on  debate  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
could  debate  at  any  length  it  saw  fit. 
There  was  no  rule  of  materiaUty.  There 
had  been  abuse  of  the  rules  of  imlimited 
debate.  Therefore,  in  1917,  Senators  de- 
cided to  afford  a  piece  of  machinery  un- 
der which  debate  could  be  brought  to  an 
end,  and  rule  XXH  was  devised  by  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  Senate;  and  it 
was  adopted  as  a  rule  vmder  which  there 
could  be  an  end  or  a  closing  of  debate 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  un- 
limited. It  was  a  rule  for  limitation,  not 
a  rule  for  unlimited  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  always 
regarded  it  in  that  light  and  has  always 
regarded  it  as  a  two-edged  sword  which 
could,  in  a  proper  instance,  be  used  to 
shut  off  debate  when  Senators  thought 
that  debate  had  proceeded  long  enough 
and  that  to  proceed  longer  would  be 
abuse.  And  it  could  be  used  to  prevent  a 
vote,  if  the  rule  was  unused,  by  failure  to 
get  a  two-thirds  vote,  in  which  case  the 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate  would 
have  voted,  in  effect,  that  the  question 
was  of  such  grave  importance  and  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  or  whatever 
was  pending,  was  of  such  grave  poten- 
tialities that  they  were  unwilling  to  see 
it  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  rule  for  limita- 
tion of  debate,  and  has  been  so  used.  It 
has  been  resorted  to  a  number  of  times, 
either  in  the  original  form  or  in  the 
slightly  changed  form.  It  has  been 
changed  twice  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  shall  not  discuss 
those  changes,  but  both  changes  have 
made  more  Uberal  the  opportunity  to 
close  debate. 

It  has  been  resorted  to  43  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  since  1917.  Sight 
times  cloture  has  been  voted.  In  two  of 
those  eight  times,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  among  those  who  voted  to 
close  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  regards  this 
rule  as  two-edged  sword,  as  he  has  al- 
ready described  it.  But  he  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  clearly  to  one  fact:  Never  has 
any  rule  of  cloture  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  which  permits  cloture  by  ma- 
jority vote  only.  The  effect  of  the  ruling 
which  the  Vice  President  has  said  he 
propKwes  to  make  would  be  to  adopt  a 
majority  closing  rule  for  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress,  in  the  effort  ofthe  Sen- 
ate to  change  not  just  rule  XXH  but 
also  any  other  rule  that  it  wished  to 
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change.  It  is  against  such  a  precedent 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  the 
deepest  kind  of  reservations  and  a  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  largely  destructive 
of  the  stable  quality  of  the  Senate  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  180  years  of  the 
Senate's  experience. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent struck  out  the  two-thirds  part  of 
this  rule  but  permitted  the  Senators  who 
have  advanced  the  petition  to  proceed 
imder  the  rule  as  they  have,  permitted 
the  limitation  of  debate  to  be  fixed  under 
the  rule  as  he  has  indicated — that  Is,  so 
that  the  vote  would  be  held  on  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  at  a  fixed  hour — per- 
mitted the  cloture  to  be  effected  by  a 
simple  majority  vote  instead  of  the  two- 
thirds  vote,  permitted  the  limitation  of 
the  rights  of  speech  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  that  time  on,  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  rule — in  other  words, 
adopted  the  rule  in  toto  except  as  to  the 
two-thirds  provision — the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, by  his  ruling,  would  have  created  a 
rule  not  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  many 
times  considered  by  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  point  I  particularly  de- 
sire to  make  now.  The  Senate  has  not 
been  without  opportunity  to  adopt  a  ma- 
jority rule  and  other  suggestions  for  a 
requirement  less  than  two-thirds — in- 
cluding the  one  now  pending  for  three- 
fifths.  The  Senate  has  steadfastly  de- 
clined to  adopt  any  of  those  suggestions, 
and  has  insisted  that  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement, as  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution to  cover  some  11  cases  of  grave 
importance,  as  viewed  either  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  or  by  the  States  when 
they  adopted  amendments,  be  a  test  for 
cloture. 

The  thing  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  to  call  seriously  and  gravely  to 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  is  this.  His  ruling  would, 
in  effect,  rewrite  this  rule  as  applicable 
to  this  occasion  and  every  one  like  it  at 
the  beginning  of  every  Congress  so  that 
instead  of  reading  two-thirds  as  the  re- 
quirement for  effecting  clottu-e,  it  would 
read  a  simple  majority  vote. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  that  the  Senate 
has  had  that  proposal  submitted  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  22  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  not  once  but 
many,  many  times  and  it  has  rejected 
that  proposal  every  time. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  cannot  help 
but  agree  with  his  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  that  if  the  two-thirds 
requirement  is  cut  out  and  the  simple 
majority  vote  made  the  requirement,  the 
Chair  would  be  creating  a  new  rule.  Mr. 
President,  you  are  enforcing  a  new  rule 
as  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  because  you  are 
calling  upon  all  the  other  features  in  the 
rule  and  applying  it  as  a  rule  of  cloture, 
despite  the  fact  the  Senate  has  not  once 
but  repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  such  a 
rule. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  to  that  fact  because  I 
think  he  is  a  man  of  conscience  and  I 
think  he  will  realize  as  he  thinks  through 
this  matter  again  through  the  long  hours 
of  the  night — and  I  hope  he  will — that 
to  adopt  the  course  he  has  suggested  he 


will  follow  would  be  to  rule  the  Senate 
under  a  rule  it  has  never  passed  but 
declined  to  pass;  and  by  his  own  act  to 
interpret  a  Senate  rule  so  as  to  cut  out 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  it, 
and  yet  consider  the  rule  as  hanging  to- 
gether as  to  its  other  features  and  still 
constituting  a  cloture  rule. 

There  has  been  no  cloture  rule  in  the 
Senate  except  rule  XXII  as  now  written 
and  as  it  has  developed  from  the  original 
rule  XXII  as  developed  in  1917.  That  is 
the  only  rule  of  cloture.  Without  that 
rule  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining 
cloture  unless  that  rule  be  brought  in 
and  worked  under. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  by 
his  intention  to  strike  out  of  the  rule  the 
requirement  so  frequently  reiterated  by 
the  Senate,  that  is,  two-thirds,  and  to 
write  in  the  provision  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority, as  he  indicated,  would  create  a 
new  cloture  rule  available  at  that  time, 
never  passed  by  the  Senate,  never  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  which  is  not  now  on 
the  books  and,  in  fact,  a  very  great 
departure  from  what  is  on  the  books. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  simply  want- 
ed to  make  this  point  clear  for  the  Rec- 
ord, because  he  believes  it  to  be  true.  He 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this 
particular  rule.  He  has  on  occasion  voted 
to  liberalize  it  and  voted  to  liberalize  it 
in  some  features. 

The  Record  shows  that  nearly  20  years 
ago  I  preferred  to  include  a  feature  to 
allow  a  majority  to  vote  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  defense  of  the  Nation.  That 
is  shown  in  the  Record.  I  have  voted 
twice  for  cloture  where  I  thought  it  was 
desened,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  rewrit- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate  simply  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  Senators  who 
want  to  make  a  change  and  feel  in  their 
own  good  consciences  that  the  change 
should  be  made.  That  is  what  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  would  do  if  he  were  to 
strike  out  the  two-thirds  requirement 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  a  mere  ma- 
jority requirement.  If  the  Presiding 
Officer  does  that,  I  want  him  to  realize 
he  does  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  many,  many  times  consid- 
ered just  that  proposal  and  every  time 
has  declined  to  adopt  it^ 

In  my  judgment  it  is  not  sound  for  the 
Vice  President  to  make  a  new  rule  for 
the  Senate  simply  because  he,  in  his  own 
judgment,  thinks  the  result  would  be 
beneficient. 

I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  time,  but 
reserve  the  right  to  say  more  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  closing  I  do  wish  to  say  I  think 
the  Vice  President  is  to  be  complimented 
for  stating  frankly  what  he  proposes  to 
do,  and  for  that  one  thing,  in  connection 
with  what  he  said,  I  compliment  him.  I 
realize  I  disagree  with  him  completely 
and  wholly  as  to  the  substance  of  what 
he  proposes  to  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEARSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Senator 
will  indulge  the  Chair  just  a  moment,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
compliment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
for  whom  I  have  very  sincere  admii-ation. 

The  Chair  is  not  seeking  to  rewrite  the 
rules  of  the  Senate;  that  is  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  do.  The  Chair  is  seeking  to  omit 


the  framing  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  the  right  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  Congress  to  write  or 
amend  the  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know  what  the  Vice 
President  is  seeking  to  do,  but  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  it 
through  the  use  of  a  rule  which  was  not 
intended  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
intends  to  do  it  now  through  the  use  of 
a  rule  and,  indeed,  the  Senate  not  once 
but  many  times — and  the  Vice  President 
knows  I  am  speaking  the  truth — declined 
to  write  a  cloture  rule  along  the  lines  he 
wishes  to  interpret  for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record.  I  think  I  might  be  helpful.  Every- 
one knows  why  we  are  here.  To  briefly 
review  the  matter,  a  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted to  change  the  rule  and  unanimous 
consent  was  sought  to  take  it  up  at  that 
time.  It  laid  over,  written  notice  was  filed, 
and  today  we  are  debating  w-hether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  take  up  the  resolution 
to  amend  rule  XXH. 

I  want  to  Indicate  my  own  concern 
about  proceeding  through  the  mechanics 
of  rule  XXII.  and  questioning  some  of  its 
provisions.  However,  what  was  the  alter- 
native? Could  any  Senator  merely  stand 
up  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  and 
say,  "Mr.  President.  I  move  to  debate  first 
on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  resolution." 

I  am  told  by  those  who  are  better  stu- 
dents of  the  Record  than  I  that  2  years 
ago  that  procedure  was  followed  and  we 
got  into  an  enormous  hassle  about  what 
rule  we  were  proceeding  under  and  Sena- 
tors were  a.sked  under  what  authority  did 
they  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  alternative 
to  proceeding  under  rule  XXII.  That 
point  should  be  considered  by  those  who 
make  the  argument  for  the  continuing 
body.  To  proceed  under  rule  XXII  does 
give  us  the  mechanics. 

Then,  there  is  questioned  under  the 
Constitution  one  part  of  that  rule.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  debate,  and  I  have 
not  been  here  so  long  that  I  have  gotten 
over  the  feeling  of  sacredness  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  What  we  are  measuring  against 
here  Is  article  I.  section  5.  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Therefore,  I  think  those  who  raise 
the  question  about  proceeding  under  rule 
XXn  negating  part  of  it.  when  that  is 
measured  against  the  Constitution  and 
using  the  mechanics,  together  with  the 
very  gracious  opinions  given  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  this  body,  it  gives  us  the 
fairest  chance  of  proceeding  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly,  so  that  I  may 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 


MINORITY  PARTY'S  MEMBERSHIP 
ON  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  providing  that  the 
Senators  named  therein  shall  constitute 
the  minority  party  membership  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  for 
the  91st  Congress,  and  ask  that  the  res- 
olution be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  15) ,  as  follows: 
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8.  R^B  15 

ReMlv^,  That  the  foUowlng  shall  consti- 
tute the  minority  party's  membership  on  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress: 

Coi(irrm>  ok  Akbpnautical  and  Spac* 
ScmfCBs:  Mrs.  Smithy  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Goldwater,  iMr.  Mathlas,  and  Mr. 
Sazbe.  ' 

Comtrmx  on  AoBK^oxrcm*  and  Forestry: 
Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Youngi  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr   Cook,  and  Mr.  Dole. 

CoMMrrm:  on  APPRf)PRiATioNS :  Mr.  Young 
of  North  I>akota,  Mr.  Jltundt,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr  Allott,  Mrl  Cotton.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.  Boggs.  and  tftr.  Pearson. 

CoMMTTTXB  ON  Armc|i  Sebvicxs:  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tdwer.  Mr.  Domlnlck,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Brooke,  l(lr.  Goldwater,  and  Mr. 
Schwelker. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  BANI^NG  AND  CURRENCY:   Mr. 

Bennett.  Mr.  Tower,  llr.   Brooke.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Goodell.  and  Mr.  Puckwood. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Comiierce:  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mi.  Pearson.  Mr.   Grlffln, 


Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Baker, 


Committee  on  the  pisTRicT  of  Columbia: 
Mr.  Prouty-iilr.  Goodeil,  and  Mr.  Mathlas. 

CoMMnj*!  ON  Pini.nce:  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr  Bennett.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dlrk- 
sen.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
Pannln. 

Committee    on    Foreign    Relations:     Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr 
Williams  of  Delaware, 


Case.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Javlts. 

COMMriTEE     ON     GOlfcnNMENT     OPERATIONS: 


Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Javlts 


Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Gorney. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ar- 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
,     Mr.     Hatfield.     Mr. 


pairs:    Mr.  Allott.  Mr 
Fannin.     Mr.     Hansen 
Stevens,  and  Mr  Bellnon. 


Committee  on  the 
sen,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Cook. 


The  VICE 
jection  to  the 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no 
tion  was  considered 


AMENDMENT 


of  the  motion  of  the 
igan  (Mr.  Hart>  to 


and  Mr.  Goodell. 


Mr   Percy.  Mr.  Grlffln. 


Judiciary  :    Mr.   Dlrk- 
Pong.   Mr.   Scott.   Mr. 
and  Mr.  Mathlas. 


Committee  on  Laboi  and  Public  Welfare 
Mr.    Javlts.   Mr.   Prou  y.   Mr.   Domlnlck,   Mr. 
Murphy,   Mr.    Schwell  er,   Mr.   Bellmon,   and 
Mr  Saxbe. 

CoMMirrEE  ON  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Pannln.  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Bella  on. 

Committee  on  Pubi  ic  Works  :  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr  Boggs.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Gumey, 
and  Mr.  Pack  wood. 

Committee  on  Rul^  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  CoopT.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond. 

PRESIDENT. 


Is  there  ob- 
presfent  consideration  of 


opjection.  the  resolu- 
and  agreed  to. 


DF  RULE  XXn 


The  Senate  resuMed  the  consideration 


Senator  from  Mich- 
proceed  to  consider 


the  resolution  iS.  R?s.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  jam  glad  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  I  am  glaa  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Northjcarolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  wait  to  ask  the  Senator 
this  question :  If  th4  Vice  President  rules 
in  accordance  with  his  announced  pur- 
pose in  the  eventuality  already  de- 
scribed, that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  proceed  to  writ*  a  new  rule  In  lieu  of 
rule  XXn.  would  not  the  Vice  President 
necessarily  have  tO!  be  ruling  that  rule 
XXn,  with  the  twq-thirds  requiranent, 
IS  unconstitutional? 


Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question,  but  I  think 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  I  rely 
upon  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  the  article  and 
section  I  previously  cited. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  .each  House  of 
Congress  can  make  its  own  rules  and 
that  a  majority  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  in  order  to  do  business. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  two-thirds  require- 
ment in  rule  XXn  is  certainly  valid  im- 
less  it  conflicts  with  the  Constitution:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  Vice  President  stated  how  he  would 
role  in  the  eventuality  mentioned  by 
him. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  rec- 
ognize it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
constitutional  interpretation  that  where 
oae  part  of  a  statute  is  judged  to  be  un- 
CDnstltutional — the  remainder  of  the 
statute  must  fall,  too,  unless  it  can  be 
said  that  the  legislatiw  body  would  have 
passed  the  remainder  without  the  part 
judged  to  be  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  I  went  to  the  same  law  school.  I 
think  he  correctly  stated  the  rule  of  law, 
unless  there  is  severability.  I  think  the 
question  of  severability  is  proper  and  can 
be  decided  and  a  Senator  may  make  a 
point  of  order  after  the  Vice  President 
rules  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  enter- 
tain any  belief  that  the  Senate  would 
have  passed  rule  XXII,  or  any  parts  of 
it,  except  as  a  whole?  In  other  words, 
does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  have  been  willing  to  deprive  Sen- 
ators of  the  right  to  speak  at  length 
on  a  proposal  unless  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  its  Members  voted  for  cloture,  as 
set  forth  in  the  first  provision? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator.  Would  he  kindly  restate  his 
question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  essentially  two 
provisions  in  rule  XXII.  One  is  the  pro- 
vision which  says  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  impose  cloture 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  the  other  is  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  other  puts  a  drastic 
limitation  on  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
speak  after  cloture  is  imposed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  One  hour  per  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  is  inconceivable 
the  Senate  would  have  adopted  one  of 
these  provisions  without  the  other,  and 
that  if  the  first,  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment, is  invalid,  then  the  other  limitation 
falls  likewise? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Not  necessarily.  That 
is  to  say.  I  disagree  with  the  Senator. 
I  think  they  can  adopt  one  part  and  not 
the  other. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
the  Senate  would  have  adopted  the  limi- 
tation on  debate  without  adopting  the 
two-thirds  vote  requirement? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Every  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  is  precisely  what  we 


seek  to  do,  and  that  is  to  change  the 
provision  for  two-thirds  to  three-flfths 
in  rule  XXII  as  now  written. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Exactly.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  Senate  would  ever  have 
adopted  these  two  provisions  in  a  rule 
without  adopting  them  both? 

Mr,  PEARSON.  I  am  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  thinks,  then, 
that  the  Senate  would  have  adopted  the 
second  part  without  the  first? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  are  speculating.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  would  be  my  judg- 
ment, or  guess,  that  they  would  have, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  will  be  the  Senator's 
position,  in  case  the  Vice  President  makes 
the  ruling  that  the  two-thirds  provision 
is  unconstitutional?  Despite  his  dis- 
claimer, that  is  exactly  what  the  Vice 
President  will  be  doing  if  he  makes  his 
annoimced  ruling. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  shall  adhere  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Vice  President  will 
be  passing  on  the  Constitution.  If  there 
is  no  appeal  from  his  ruling,  it  will  be 
binding  upon  the  Senate.  Thus,  he  will  be 
saying  the  two-thirds  vote  requirement 
is  unconstitutional.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  Vice  President  that  if  his 
ruling  is  upheld,  the  rest  of  us  cannot 
talk  but  1  hour  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  rule  provides.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  would  want  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  rules.  That  is  the  first 
point  I  sought  to  develop  when  I  rose  to 
speak;  namely,  that  here  we  are  debating 
as  to  whether  we  will  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion. How  shall  we  stop  debate?  For  one 
might  be  saying,  "I  move  we  stop  de- 
bate." There  is  no  such  rule.  We  have 
tried  that  route. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then  why  do  we  vote  on 
cloture  at  all?  Why  not  just  let  a  ma- 
jority vote  on  whether  they  will  silence 
us  from  discussing  the  rule  change  the 
Senator  proposes?  In  my  judgment,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  would  ever  have 
adopted  one  of  these  provisions  without 
the  other.  Yet  the  Vice  President's  rul- 
ing ould  nullify  the  first  but  enforce  the 
second.  In  other  words,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's ruling  would  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Senate  has  said  only  two- 
thirds  can  silence  a  minority,  "I  will 
silence  the  whole  minority  in  the  manner 
provided  in  this  rule  in  the  event  any 
Senator  appeals  from  my  ruling." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  my  part? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  What  is  his  interpreta- 
tion as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
the  Senate's  making  its  own  rules,  and 
the  provision  that  a  majority  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  in  order  to  do  business. 
What  application  does  that  have,  if  it 
does  not  apply  to  this  case  today,  at  this 
time,  during  the  opening  days  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session  in  respect  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Senate.  What 
the  majority  can  do  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session  it  can  do  any  time  during 
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the  session.  Therefore,  I  am  mentally  in- 
capable of  comprehending  why  the  Vice 
President  keeps  talking  about  the  begin- 
ning   of    a    Congress.    My    position    In 

this 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  relation  of  open- 
ing day  is  that  the  opening  day  is  the 
proper  time  for  the  making  of  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  a  Congress  which  will 
proceed  for  2  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tlie  Constitution  does  not 
say  that.  It  does  not  even  say  that  the 
Senate  must  make  rules.  It  says  the  Sen- 
ate may — not  shall — determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings.  Hence,  the  Senate  can 
operate  without  rules.  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's interpretation  is  correct,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  no  rules,  for  any  practical 
purposes.  I  will  answer  the  Senator's 
question :  Congress  has  exactly  the  same 
power  under  the  Constitution  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session  that  it  has  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session. 

Anything  that  would  handicap  the 
Senate  from  taking  action  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  would  handicap  it  from 
taking  action  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  it  is.  This  Is  indisputably 
plain  because  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
remain  in  office  all  the  time.  The  Con- 
stitution says  the  Senate  may  make  rules. 
It  places  no  limitation  on  what  these 
rules  shall  be.  A  continuing  body  must 
have  continuing  rules. 

The  Senate  itself  declared,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  last  time  we  revised  this  rule, 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and 
that  its  rules  continue  until  changed  as 
provided  in  those  rules. 

So  I  think  rule  XXII  is  binding  on  the 
Senate  until  it  is  changed  as  provided  in 
the  rules.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  legislative  body  can  be  a  con- 
tinuing body  and  not  have  power  to  es- 
tablish continuing  rules.  So  that  is  my 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  was  good 
enough  to  answer  my  question,  but  did 
he  cover  the  provision  of  providing  that 
a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorimi  to 
do  business? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Constitution  says  that 
a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  It 
also  says  the  Senate  can  adopt  rules.  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  the  same  con- 
stitutional power  on  all  occasions.  Hence, 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  theory  that  a 
majority  can  change  rules  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress.  It  has  the  same 
power  throughout  a  session.  If  the  rules 
adopted  are  not  binding  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Congress,  the  Senate  cannot 
have  any  effective  rules  binding  on  a 
majority  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  article  I.  section  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  rule  XXII,  which  provides  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  cease  debate,  and 
formulating  rules  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress  to  be  inconsistent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  at  all,  because,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Senate  Is  a  con- 
tinuing body.  If  it  is  a  continuing  body, 
it  can  have  continuing  rules.  If  it  were 
not  a  continuing  body,  It  would  be  like 
the  House;  it  would  have  to  adopt  new 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
I  see  no  incompatibility.  If  the  two-thirds 


provision  of  rule  XXII  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, then  the  rule  that  requires  two- 
thirds  to  suspend  the  rules  and  many 
other  rules  of  the  Senate  which  Impede 
Immediate  action  In  any  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  are  likewise  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    Virginia.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent whether  his  contemplated  ruling 
and  the  procedures  to  bte  followed  after 
he  rules  are  in  conformity  with  the  same 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States'  rul- 
ing and  procedures  of  4  years  ago? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  recall  the  exact  matters  of  4  years 
ago,  but  may  the  Chair  say  that  the 
Chair  feels  no  sense  of  being  iwund 
whatsoever  by  any  observations  he  may 
have  made  4  years  ago  as  to  debate,  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  as  peo- 
ple are  enlightened  and  as  they  see  de- 
velopments, they  have  the  opportimity 
to  change  and  to  change  their  minds. 
The  Chair  is  not  at  all  mindful  of  just 
exactly  the  statement  the  Chair  may 
have  made  4  years  ago.  The  Chair  does 
feel,  however— and  this  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  say  it — that  this  intention  of 
ruling  with  advance  notice  is  arrived  at 
without  any  consideration  of  any  politi- 
cal issues,  but,  rather,  of  the  procedures 
of  this  body. 

The  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body  will 
soon  be  leaving  this  Chair,  and  he  felt 
it  was  time  for  the  Senate  to  decide  this 
constitutional  question.  We  have  danced 
around  it.  We  have  come  close  to  it.  We 
have  never  come  to  it.  It  appears  to  the 
Chair  we  can  decide  it  and  will  decide 
the  most  fundamental  issue,  which  is  a 
constitutional  issue,  in  the  only  way  it 
can  be  decided,  by  majority  vote.  All 
constitutional  issues  are  decided  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  Is  accurate 
to  say,  then,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that 
the  contemplated  ruling  and  contem- 
plated procedures  which  will  be  followed 
differ  substantially  from  the  ruling  of 
the  same  Vice  President  4  years  ago? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
doubts  it.  The  Chair  will  refresh  his 
memory.  But  even  if  they  were  in  total 
contradiction,  this  is  the  view  of  the 
Chair,  after  mature  and  extended  con- 
sideration and  thought,  with  due  respect 
to  the  procedures  of  this  body,  which  I 
honor  with  all  that  is  in  my  body  and 
spirit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  recognizes  the  desirability 
of  changing  positions  from  time  to  time. 
So  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  ar- 
guing that  point. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  wants  to 
get  clear  in  his  mind,  however,  whether 
such  a  ruling  and  such  a  procedure  as 
is  contemplated  to  take  place  the  day 
after  tx)morrow  is  in  conformity  with  or 
substantially  differs  from  the  ruling  and 
the  procedure  made  by  the  Chair  4  years 
ago. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  always  said,  both  as  a  Senator  and 


as  Vice  President,  that  issues  of  con- 
stitutionality are  to  be  decided  by  the 
Senate.  The  Chair  has  always  been  of 
the  mind  that  certain  provisions  of  rule 
XXII,  If  applied,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress,  are  subject  to  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality.  That  is  the 
question  before  this  body.  On  whether 
the  procedures  today  are  the  same,  the 
Chair  does  not  have  a  very  definite  rec- 
ollection; but  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
cedure being  outlined  by  the  Chair  today 
is  simplicity,  to  get  at  the  central  ques- 
tion, and  not  to  have  half  a  dozen  mo- 
tions that  skirt  the  issue.  A  year  ago  the 
Chair  laid  down  a  procedure  which  in- 
cluded a  ix)int  of  order,  a  tabling  mo- 
tion, in  an  effort  to  seek  a  way  of 
arriving  at  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
was  passing  judgment  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  certain  provisions  of  rule 
XXII.  It  was  very  confusing.  Tlie  press 
did  not  understand  it.  I  doubt  that  the 
Senate  understood  it.  This  time  the  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  simplified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  address 
another  inquiry  to  the  Chair?  Is  not  the 
basic  difference  that  in  the  past,  under 
the  ruling  of  the  present  Vice  President, 
and  under  the  ruling  of  the  previous 
Vice  President,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  had  the  right  of  full  de- 
bate on  the  constitutional  issue  or  ruling 
propounded  by  the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  would  be 
the  Chair's  view  that  debate  was  more 
extended:  but  there  is  no  secret  as  to 
what  this  question  is  about. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional issue,  as  the  Chair  so  construes 
it;  but  under  the  procedure  outlined  by 
the  Chair,  debate  will  be  cut  off. 
The  Senate,  in  effect,  will  be  pagged. 
The  membership  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  debate  and  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Chair's  ruling.  That  is  my 
main  area  of  disagreement. 

I  feel  the  Chair  is  entitled  to  rule  as 
he  feels  best,  but  I  think  it  is  very  un- 
fortimate  that  the  Chair  has  ruled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  and  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  a  vital  constitutional 
question,  but,  instead,  will  be  gagged— 
that  is  the  word  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia used,  and  I  think  it  is  an  accurate 
word — and  Senators  will  be  prevented 
from  discussing  at  any  reasonable  length 
this  great  question. 

The  first  limitation  put  on  debate  was 
in  1917.  I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  limitation  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  one  of  my  predecessors  In  this 
position. 

He  was  the  then  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Thomas  S.  Mar- 
tin. He  was  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  a  rule  under  which 
the  Senate  could  call  off  debate  if  two- 
thirds  of  its  Members  felt  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  Prior  to  that  time,  there  was  no 
debate  limitation.  So  the  rule  offered  by 
the  distinguished  then  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, Thomas  S.  Martin,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  Senate  a  way  to 
bring  an  issue  to  a  vote. 
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All  (tf  us  know  that  in  the  last  few 
years  the  Senate  has  voted  cloture  when 
It  deemed  it  necessary.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  power  which  the 
Presiding  Officer  has  taken  unto  himself, 
by  the  method  which  he  proposes  to  use 
next  Thursday,  will  set  a  very  dangerous 
precedent 

The  distinguished  [Vice  President  is  a 
great  patriot.  He  hasi  served  in  this  body 
with  great  distinction.  He  has  served  in 
the  position  he  now  Holds  with  great  dis- 
tinction. I 

But  I  am  frank  t4  say  that  I  do  not 
want  any  Vice  President,  whether  it  be 

HUBEKT      HUMPHRIY    |or      SPIRO      AGNKW, 

whether  he  be  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, to  have  the  power  to  manipulate 
these  rules. 

I  submit  that  the!  way  this  is  being 
done,  the  way  the  ^ice  President  pro- 
poses to  do  it  on  Thursday,  is  a  manipu- 
lation of  the  rules,  ahd  manipulation  in 
a  way  which  will  deHy  to  the  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  right  to  full 
debate  on. a- vital  question. 

As-I  aee-li.  the  matt.ter  of  adhering  to 
the  rules  is  a  vital  matter.  Certain  groups 
who  are  in  the  majority  today  could  be 
in  the  minority  torn 
or  next  year;  and 
there  are  those  who 
today  who  could  be 

So  I  think  it  Is  mosi 
adhere  fairly  and  sqi 
the  rules. 

I  say  again,  I  dee] 
distinguished  Vice  P 
to  indicate  that  he 
tomorrow  in  a  way  Which  will  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Meinbers  of  the  Senate 
to  have  full  debate  o 
tion  concerning  all 
think  concerning  all 
they  realize  it  Dr  not, 
plicated  procedure.  I 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mij  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  J 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  ifrom  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  compliment 
and  congratulate  the[distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  far  what  he  has  just 
said.  Second,  I  remind  him  that  if  cloture 
be  voted  by  a  single  vote,  so  that  it  will 
be  upheld  by  the  Prftsiding  Officer  if  he 
adheres  to  his  presen  t  announced  inten- 
tion, and  If  the  appeal  from  the  ruling 
which  must  be  vot<d  on  immediately 
after  that  should  be  1  >st  by  a  single  vote, 
those  of  us  who  fee)  deeply,  as  do  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  myself,  on 
this  subject,  will  eaci  have  an  hour  to 
speak  before  the  voti;  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  will  come. 

That  will  run  over  the  matter  of  the 
vote  on  the  motion  t<i  take  up  until  per- 
haps late  Saturday,  or  maybe  into  the 
new  administration.  My  own  feeling  Is 
that,  looking  behind  the  screen  a  little, 
I  think  I  can  see  aii  intention  here  to 
throw  this  whole  subject  into  discussion 
in  the  opening  days  ai  the  new  adminis- 
tration, and  I  simply  I  wanted  that  state- 
ment to  appear  in  the  Record  tonight, 
because  I  see  no  oth|er  course  that  will 
be  open. 

I  am  sure  that  Seiiators  will  want  to 
speak  their  hour  ou(   on  the  motion  to 


rrow  or  next  week, 

the  same  token, 

ire  in  the  minority 

the  majority  later. 

important  that  we 
aarely  and  fully  to 

ly  regret  that  the 
dent  has  seen  fit 
1  rule  day  after 


a  very  vital  ques- 

e  Senators,  and  I 

e  people,  whether 

use  it  is  a  com- 

think  it  is  of  vital 


take  up.  The  Senator  from  Florida,  I  am 
sure,  will.  I  am  sure  that  hl«  friend  from 
Virginia,  his  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
and  many  other  Senators  will,  and  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  this  whole  thing, 
now,  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  throw 
this  particular  matter  over  into  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  new  administration,  for 
discussion  then.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  gird  his  loins,  as  the-  Senator  from 
Florida  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  what  the  attempt 
or  the  reason  is,  but  I  do  believe  that  if 
we  proceed  as  it  is  indicated  we  will  pro- 
ceed, and  if  the  Senate  should  sustain 
the  views  of  the  Chair,  then  it  occurs  to 
me  that  we  might  as  well  not  have  any 
rules  in  the  Senate,  and  there  will  be 
somewhat  of  a  problem  around  here. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  close  for  tonight,  I  rise  to 
express  a  point  of  view  apparently  not 
universally  shared  on  this  floor  in  the  last 
hour,  but  which  feeling  I  entertain  with 
as  deep  conviction  as  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  announced  Intention 
of  the  Chair.  I  rise  to  thank  our  Vice 
President,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
for  attempting  to  permit  the  Senate,  as 
he  puts  it,  to  come  to  grips  with  this  cen- 
tral question.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  earlier  ex- 
pressed themselves,  as  did  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  is  indicating  that  when  a  new  Con- 
gress assembles,  there  is  a  constitutional 
right  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
now  composed,  by  majority  action,  to  es- 
tablish its  rules. 

The  question  has  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  that  aspect  of  rule  XXII  that 
would  requiie  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
present  and  voting  to  terminate  debate 
on  a  question,  and  to  bring  the  issue  to 
a  vote.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Chair, 
as  of  now,  that  if  a  majority,  on  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  should  vote  to  close  de- 
bate, constitutionally,  that  majority's 
decision  will  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Chair,  and  respected  and  enforced;  and 
that  all  rules  and  any  nile  which  would 
inhibit  that  action  by  the  majority  at  the 
beginnmg  of  a  Congress  are  not  appli- 
cable. Is  my  understanding  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
applying  the  question  to  that  section  of 
nile  XXn  which  has  raised  the  question 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  two- 
thirds  provision,  will  state  that  it  is  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  Chair  that, 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  a 
majority  shall  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  establish  its  rules  and  limit 
debate  on  that  question. 

Once  those  rules  are  established  by 
that  majority,  then  the  Senate  operates 
under  those  rules.  As  to  those  rules  that 
are  not  contested,  they  are  by  their  use 
accepted.  This  question  is  not  presented 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Chair  taking  this 
firm,  intended  action;  it  is  to  precipitate 
the  issue  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
come  to  grips  with  a  constitutional 
question  around  which  it  has  debated 
many  years,  but  has  never  resolved.  The 
appeal  procedure  is  designed  not  to  put 


this  debate  over  Into  the  next  Vice 
Presidency  but.  to  the  contrary,  to  settle 
it  in  this  one;  In  other  words,  to  expedite 
the  proceedii^s  and  the  appeal  by  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  Senate  may  decide 
whether  to  overrule  the  Chair  or  to  sus- 
tain the  Chair. 

The  same  Congress  that  by  a  majority 
can  declare  war  can  by  a  majority  vote 
either  sustain  or  overrule  a  decision  of 
the  Chair.  The  Senate  is  not  denied  its 
right  to  exercise  its  power.  The  Presiding 
Officer  merely  sets  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  mechanism  that  expe- 
dites the  Senate  in  its  decisionmaking. 
That  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  Chair's 
niling. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  at  this  point,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  Chair  takes  the  position 
that  any  rule  which  would  inhibit  or  pre- 
vent a  majority  from  acting  is  not  ap- 
plicable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
view  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HART.  Again.  I  think  that  while 
there  continue  to  be  deep  divisions  in  the 
Senate,  history's  verdict  of  the  Chair's 
effort  to  permit  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
of  the  91st  Congress  to  resolve  our  rules 
at  the  outset  will  be  recorded  favorably. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
must  note  for  the  Senator  that  the  pro- 
cedural motion  that  is  before  the  Senate, 
on  which  the  Chair  intends  to  make  a 
rilling  if  a  majority  or  even  though  two- 
thirds  vote  In  the  affirmative,  is  designed 
for  one  purpose :  To  permit  the  Senate  to 
amend  its  rules  by  a  resolution  that  re- 
quires three-fifths  instead  of  two-thirds. 

There  is  a  constitutional  interpretation 
by  the  Chair,  which  he  is  entitled  to 
make  as  the  Presiding  Officer,  as  one  who 
has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution, that  in  the  opening  of  a  new  Con- 
gress a  majority  can  effectively  set  its 
rules,  and  that  a  Senator  can  raise  ques- 
tions of  a  constitutional  nature  which 
can  be  placed  before  this  body  for  its 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair,  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  85-874,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  to  the  National  CulturEil  Cen- 
ter Board. 

The  Chair,  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  281  of  the  90th  Congress,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy}  to  the  Select  Conamittee 
To  Study  the  Unmet  Basic  Needs  Among 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
place the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Clark,  retired. 

The  Chair,  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  223  of  the  90th  Congress,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXn 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution   (S.  Res.   11)    to  amend 
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rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  speak  to  the  merits  of  this 
subject  this  afternoon;  but  in  view  of 
the  intended  ruling  of  the  Chair,  I  shsdl 
make  some  remarks  concerning  the  in- 
tended ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on 
this  subject. 

I  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the 
study  of  government.  I  have  been  espe- 
cially fascinated  by  a  study  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  reading  the  Hayne-'Webster  de- 
bates and  in  reading  the  speeches  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay, 
and  others.  I  have  gained  tremendous 
respect  for  the  Senate  because  it  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

If  the  rule  as  enunciated  by  the  Vice 
President  today  is  adopted,  the  Senate,  in 
my  judgment,  will  be  destroyed  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  that  any  Presiding  Offi- 
cer— and  I  say  this  with  all  affection  for 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer — has 
ruled  as  the  Presiding  Officer  today  has 
ruled. 

Our  Crovemment  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  180  years.  George  Washington 
became  President  in  1789,  following  the 
adoption  or  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  nine  States  in  1788.  For  180 
years  this  Government  has  operated. 
But  today  the  ruling  of  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  is,  in  my  opinion,  going 
to  do  more  to  destroy  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  we  have  known  it,  and  as  it  has  been 
conceived  by  students  of  government, 
than  any  other  action  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  does  not  intend  that. 

The  Vice  President,  as  a  former  Sena- 
tor, has  sat  as  a  member  of  this  body. 
He  understands  the  workings  of  the 
Senate.  Possibly  he  feels  that  changes 
should  be  made.  But  it  is  most  unfortu- 


thirds  of  Its  Members,  may  expel  a 
Member.  Even  |n  the  House  it  takes 
two-thirds  to  expel  a  Member,  although 
ordinarily  the  House  can  do  almost  any- 
thing by  a  majority  vote. 

Article  I.  section  7,  provides  that  a  bill 
returned  by  the  President  with  his  ob- 
jections may  be  repassed  by  each  House 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds.  Even  though 
both  bodies  have  passed  the  bill,  if  the 
President  vetoes  it,  both  bodies  can  pass 
the  bill  again  only  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  to  override  the  President,  because 
the  President  says,  "Stop,  look,  and  lis- 
ten," and  gives  his  reasons  for  vetoing 
the  bill.  All  this  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
minority. 

Article  II,  section  2,  provides  that  the 
President  shall  have  authority,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur.  In  other 
words,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  his  power  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive, all  the  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  make  a  treaty  with  another  na- 
tion unless  the  Senate — not  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  but  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate— confirms  that  treaty. 

Amendment  XII  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  when  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent shall  devolve  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  quorum  shall  consist 
of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
In  other  words,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
ber or  Members  from  a  majority  of  the 
States  is  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  a 
quorum  of  a  Member  or  Members  from 
two-thirds  of  all  the  States  of  the  Na- 
tion for  this  pm-pose. 

Amendment  XII  also  provides  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate,  when  choosing 
a  Vice  President,  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  nxunber  of  Senators. 
In  other  words,  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  cannot  choose  a  Vice  President. 
I  am  amazed,  then,  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident would  say  that  a  rule  that  has  been 


nate  that  he  has  taken  the  position  he 
his  judgment,  and  that,   therefore,  he 


intends  to  rule  and  so,  in  effect,  change 
the  rulings  and  change  the  rules  the 
Senate  has  made  by  100  Members  of  this 
body,  and  take  unto  himself  the  author- 
ity to  construe  the  rule  in  such  a  way  as 
is  equivalent  to  rewriting  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  even  rewriting  the  Con- 
stitution as  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
construed  the  Constitution  in  following 
this  rule. 

Vi^en  our  Constitution  was  written,  it 
was  written  to  provide  the  greatest 
measure  of  freedom  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  was  written  to  protect  the 
oppressed,  to  protect  the  minority.  In  in- 
stance after  instance,  there  were  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution  provisions 
under  which  the  majority  could  not  pre- 


the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  un- 
constitutional because  it  requires  two- 
thirds  to  bring  a  debate  to  a  close.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  Vice  President  would 
make  this  ruling.  I  am  amazed  because 
if  this  ruling  is  effected  and  becomes  a 
precedent — and  it  would  be  a  precedent, 
because  it  would  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  that  a  Presiding 
Officer  had  ruled  in  this  way — then  why 
cannot,  2  years  from  now,  the  Senate 
come  back  and  instead  of  advocating 
three-fifths  or  60  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  stop  debate,  change  it  to  51  per- 
cent? Why  can  they  not  change  it  to  a 
bare  majority,  a  raw  majority? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  away 
from  the  Constitution.  We  are  getting 
away  from  the  great  Government  of  the 


vail.  I  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  them  now,    United  States  which  has  provided  checks 
but  there  are  many.  and  balances  and  has  provided  means  to 

Article  I,  section  3,  provides  that  no     protect  the  minorities.  If  a  majority  in 


person  shall  be  convicted  on  impeach- 
ment without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  A  major- 
ity of  Senators  cannot  impeach  an- 
other Senator;  two-thirds  are  required. 
Article  I,  section  5,  provides  that  each 
House,   with   the  concurrence   of   two- 


the  Senate  can  change  the  rules  every 
2  years  on  this  point,  why  can  they  not 
change  any  other  rule  they  wish? 

Does  the  Vice  President  mean  that  sec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXn  is  unconstitutional 
and  is  not  valid?  'What  about  some  other 
Vice  President  saying  that  rule  XXm  or 


rule  XXXVI  is  Invalid  and  therefore  does 
not  apply? 

Is  the  Senate  going  to  allow  a  Vice 
President  to  write  the  rules  for  the  Sen- 
ate? Is  the  Senate  going  to  allow  a  Vice 
President  to  undo  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Is  the  Senate  going  to  allow  a  Vice 
President,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
legislative  branch  but  of  the  executive 
branch,  to  come  in  and  undo  the  rules 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  which  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned. 
I  am  gravely  concerned.  I  feel  a  grave 
responsibility  in  this  question,  and  I  hope 
every  other  Member  of  this  body  does; 
because,  if  a  Vice  President  can  rule  in 
such  a  way  every  2  years  with  regard  to 
changing  these  rules,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Vice  President  can  rewrite  the 
entire  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  say  to  the  new  Members  who 
have  come  to  the  Senate  this  year  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  have 
come  here  expecting  to  join  a  delibera- 
tive body,  not  a  body  where  they  can 
speak  for  only  2  or  3  minutes  or  5  or  10 
minutes,  who  have  come  here  expecting 
to  enjoy  unlimited  debate,  who  have 
come  here  to  join  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world,  that  if  this  ruling 
is  affirmed  and  if  it  goes  into  effect,  they 
have  not  joined  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world,  because  this  ruling  will 
destroy  the  Senate  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  Presiding  Officer,  be- 
tween now  and  Thursday,  will  reconsider 
this  matter.  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  for  the  protection  of  the 
minorities  in  this  country  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  would  respectfully  review 
his  intended  decision  and  not  rule  as 
he  has  indicated.  I  appreciate  his  saying 
ahead  of  time  what  he  thinks  he  will  do. 
but  sometimes  we  all  need  to  pause.  No 
man  is  infallible,  whether  he  is  President, 
Vice  President.  Senator,  or  what  not.  We 
all  make  mistakes.  Sometimes  when  we 
see  we  are  about  to  make  a  mistake,  if 
some  friend  or  a  Senator  or  someone  else 
can  cause  us  to  think  over  the  question 
and  review  the  question  and  reappraise 
the  question,  it  can  be  highly  advan- 
tageous, when  such  a  vital  constitutional 
question  is  concerned,  a  question  which 
is  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation. 

I  know  of  the  Vice  President's  interest 
in  minorities.  I  know  of  his  humanitar- 
lanism,  and  I  know  of  his  affection  for 
people.  I  hope  that,  in  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  he  will  reconsider  this  matter. 
I  hope  that  between  now  and  Thursday 
he  will  conclude  that  his  previous  stand 
in  this  matter  was  the  right  stand  to  fol- 
low, not  the  one  he  has  indicated  today. 
I  hope  he  will  decide  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Senate  being  a  continuing  body 
and  for  the  sake  of  abiding  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  he  alone  did  not 
write  and  which  he  alone  should  not  de- 
stroy, he  will  permit  the  Senate  to  make 
these  rules,  and  that  he  will  permit  the 
Senate  to  decide  whether  they  are 
imconstitutional. 

I  hope  that  the  Vice  President,  when 
he  goes  out  of  office,  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  did  not  take 
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to  a  body  In  which  he  has  served  and  for 
which  he  has  etreat  respect.  I  hope  that 
between  now  and  Thursday  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  this. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  l>e  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  senate  Resolution  H- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

Is  so  ordered.  _    ,j     «.   i„*  «,<. 

Mr  CHURCH.  lUr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  that  I  bellfcve  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer Is  to  be  coiimended  for  having 
placed  this  issue  square-y  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  having  done  so  in  a  manner 
that  gives  full  notice  to  aU  Senators  as 
to  precisely  what  the  issue  is  that  we 
shall  vote  upon  on  Thursday. 

Pundamentelly.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  one  of  giving  effect  to  what 
many  of  us  beUeve  to  be  the  consUtu- 
tlonal  right  of  the  majority  to  act  to 
fonnulattng  the  riles  of  the  Senate  at 
the  commencemert  of  a  new  Congress. 

Much  has  been  a  aid  about  special  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  requiring 
more  than  a  majotity.  For  example  ref- 
erence has  been  n^ade  to  the  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  required  for  the -rati- 
flcation  of  treatie^  and  the  two-thirds 
vote  requirement  tf  both  Houses  in  the 
case  of  constitutional  amendments. 
However,  no  such  requirement  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Constitution 
when  it  comes  to  changing  the  rules. 

The  ConstitutKn  expressly  provides 
that  each  House  nay  determine  its  own 
procedures,  and  the  precedents  have 
consistentlv  held  that  each  House  may 
do  so  bv  majority  vote.  The  Chair  is  am- 
ply trying  to  give  leffect  to  this  constitu- 
tional provision.  \V  opening  the  way  for 
a  majority  to  asse^.  if  it  will,  its  prerog- 
ative in  the  mattcff  of  determinmg  what 
the  cloture  rule  Mil  be  for  the  next  2 

^^  have  listened  to  the  outcry  about  de- 
stroying the  Senatte  as  a  great  delibera- 
tive body.  Well.  Mr.  President,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  three-fifths  cloture  rule  won  t 
destroy  the  essential  character  of  the 
Senate;  it  wont  place  in  jeopardy  the 
right  of  extended  debate.  We  have  filed  a 
cloture  petition  iii  order  to  get  to  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  l^ke  up  this  three-fifths 
rule,  so  that  the  Senate  can  then  proceed 
to  debate  the  DroJ)osition  on  its  merits. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
imderstand  that  the  course  we  adopt  is 
the  only  one  that  the  majority  can  enable 
to  assert  its  prerogative  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  tTnited  States.  How  the 
majority  then  decides  to  shape  the  rule 
relating  to  clotur^  is  a  different  question. 
I  for  one.  woul^  feel  it  unwise  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  b.  majority  cloture  rule. 
I  have  said  so  before.  That  has  con- 
sistently been  mS  position. 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  a  three-fifths 
rule,  but  I  believe  in  the  unfettered  right 
of  the  majority  to  decide  that  question. 
To  those  who  say  that  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinary procedure:  that  we  ought  to 
make  our  effort  to  change  rule  XXn, 
while  remaining  subject  to  its  present  re- 
stricUons,  I  can  only  reply  that  this  has 
been  tried,  again  and  again,  utterly  to  no 
avail.  If  the  majority  is  not  to  be  blocked. 


it  must  assert  its  right  directly  under  the 
Constitution  itself. 

I  commend  the  dlstlngxiished  Presiding 
Officer  for  the  action  he  proposes  to  take. 
I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  on  Thurs- 
day to  give  effect  to  his  proposal  by  In- 
voking cloture  through  the  vote  of  the 
majority,  and  by  then  voting  to  sustain 
the  Chair.  ^  ^, 

(At  this  pomt  Mr.  Gravel  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


THE  JAPANESE  AND  ECSC  VOLUN- 
TARY STEEL  IMPORT  LIMITS- 
SOME  RESERVATIONS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  agree- 
ment has  now  been  reached  between  the 
major  steel  producers  in  Japan  and  the 
EuropeMi  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
whose  shipments  to  this  country  consti- 
tute about  82  percent  of  our  steel  im- 
ports, to  limit  their  exports  of  steel  mill 
products  to  the  United  States  on  a  volun- 
Ury  basis  through  1971.  The  overall  level 
of  restraint  for  1969  Is  reported  to  be  14 
million  net  tons,  which  is  about  4  mUlion 
tons  less  than  the  shipments  in  1968,  but 
substantially  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  previous  year. 

It  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  need  for 
restraint.  Restraint  can  either  be  volun- 
tai-y  or  mandatory.  Of  the  two.  the  for- 
mer is  preferable  to  the  latter  if  it  can 
achieve  the  necessary  degree  of  restraint 
required.  And  while  I  view  the  voluntary 
commitments  of  the  major  steel  pro- 
ducers in  Japan  and  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  as  a  salutary  step 
toward  a  meaningful  resolution  of  the 
overcapacity  in  world  steel  production, 
there  are  several  problems  with  the  com- 
mitments which  cause  me  to  have  res- 
ervation. 

First  the  overall  level  constitutes  over 
13  percent  of  domestic  shipments,  which 
is  not  very  much  restraint  at  all.  Only 
last  year,  when  imports  climbed  to  a  rec- 
ord level  of  18  million  tons,  did  the  steel 
industry  In  this  coimtry  experience  a 
higher  level  of  import  penetration  than 
they  will  feel  under  the  voluntary  quo- 
tas which  certain  foreign  producers  have 

agreed  to.  ^      „ 

Second,  the  voluntary  agreement  calls 
for  a  growth  in  steel  imports  of  5  percent 
a  year.  This  raises  at  least  two  problems: 
the  5-percent  growth  factor  is  substan- 
tlaUy  higher  than  the  average  annual 
growth  in  domestic  shipments  since  1958; 
and  If  average  growth  of  domestic  ship- 
ments should  remain  at  their  historic 
rate — or  for  some  reason  should  fall— the 
growth  in  foreign  imports  would  capture 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  domestic 
steel  market. 

Third,  the  agreement  leaves  out  some 
important  producers  among  the  EFTA 
countries  in  Europe  and  Canada,  and 
some  in  the  Par  East  who  might  be 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  volun- 
tary restraint  of  others  by  increasing 
their  share  of  the  UJ3.  market.  Tills,  of 
course,  would  imdermine  the  whole 
agreement  ^    , 

Fourth,  the  possibility  tliat  foreign 
producers  will  ship  more  sophisticated 
steel  into  Uils  market,  while  stiU  staying 
within  the  overall  restraint  Umits  by  re- 
ducing th^  shipments  of  lower  priced, 
more  basic,  steel,  would  constitute  a  se- 


rious loophole  in  the  voluntary  restraint 
and  not  help  the  UJ3.  steel  industry  or 
the  balance  of  i>ayments  of  this  country. 
Even  though  the  letters  by  the  fwelgn 
producers  indicate  they  will  try  not  to 
change  the  product  mix,  the  tempUtlon 
to  do  so  is  there,  and  if  given  in  to,  would 
not  serve  in  our  national  Interests. 

Finally,  foreign  producers  have  placed 
certain    conditions    for   their   restraint 
which  need  clarification.   Obviously,  if 
the  Congress  enacts  a  mandatory  quota 
on  steel  imports,  such  as  the  one  I  In- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  voluntary  restraint  ar- 
rangement. Therefore,  it  is  nonessential 
to  make  as  a  condition  that  the  United 
States    would    not    impose    mandatory 
quotas.   The   letter   of   undertaking   by 
Japanese  producers  which  was  gracious- 
ly sent  to  our  State  Department,  indi- 
cated that  the  voluntary  restraint  is  pre- 
mised   on    the    assumption    that    "the 
United  States  will  take  no  action,  includ- 
ing increase  of  imports  duties,  to  restrict 
Japanese  steel  mill  product  exports  to 
the  United  States."  The  European  pro- 
ducers statement  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption "that  the  United  States  wlU 
take  no  action  to  restrict  ECSC  steel  mill 
products  to  the  United  States  like:  First, 
quota  systems;  second,  increase  in  im- 
port duties;  and  third,  other  restrictions 
on  the  Import  of  steel  mill  products  to 
the  United  States." 

The  steel  Industry  has  filed  complaints 
under  the  counter\'ailing  duty  statute 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  quotas, 
but  deal  with  foreign  export  subsidies. 
Therefore,  any  positive  action  by  the  ad- 
ministering agencies  in  the  form  of  a 
special  dumping  duty  or  a  countervailing 
duty  under  these  statutes  should  not  af- 
fect in  any  way  the  need  for  overall  re- 
straint by  foreign  steel  exporters.  And, 
restraint  should  not  affect  the  decisions 
made  by  these  agencies  under  the  stat- 
utes. ,  , 

This  same  principle  would  also  apply 
to  any  escape  clause  actions  which  might 
be  taken  to  protect  American  Industry. 
Such  an  action  is  Independent  of  the 
need  for  overall  restraint. 

Moreover,  if  a  special  duty  or  quota 
were  placed  on  an  importation  of  a  prod- 
uct which  contains  a  substantial  amount 
of  steel,  for  example,  automobiles,  it 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  obstacle 
to  steel  imports  within  the  meaning  of 
the  agreement.  Any  other  interpretation 
could  be  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  other 
industries  who  may  merit  relief. 

The  vague  language  of  the  agreement 
in  this  regard  also  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  foreign  producers  would  end 
their  restraint  if  the  United  States,  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons,  establish 
an  import  surcharge  or  a  border  Ux. 
That  would  not  be  a  restriction  specif- 
ically directed  against  foreign  steel.  In 
short,  we  should  not  permit  the  volun- 
tary agreements  approved  by  these  for- 
eign producers  to  pressiue  this  country 
in  the  administration  of  its  laws,  or  to 
forestall  any  action  which  we  deem  ad- 
visable and  necessary  to  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

It  is  also  Important  to  point  out  that 
voluntary  restraint  of  steel  shipments  by 
the  EEC  and  Japan  does  not  in  any  way 
obviate  the  need  for  the«  countries  to 
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eliminate  their  nontariff  barrlen  sigalnst 
American  exports  and.  in  some  cases, 
their  restrictions  on  US.  foreign  Invest- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  removing  these 
obstacles  is  more  imperative  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
correspondence  from  the  Department  of 
State  relative  to  the  voluntary  undertak- 
ings for  import  restraints  by  the  Japa- 
nese and  ECSC  producers.  These  include 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
dated  January  14,  1969,  signed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee;  a  memorandum  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  from  the  Japan  Iron  <i 
Steel  Exporters'  Association  dated  De- 
cember 23,  1968:  and  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  from  the  ECSC  Steel  pro- 
ducers, dated  December  18,  1968,  signed 
by  various  personalities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Russell  D.  Long, 
CfuUrman,  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mk.  Chairman:  The  President  has 
aslced  me  to  transmit  to  you  communications 
received  from  the  steel  Industry  of  Japan  and 
the  steel  Industries  of  the  European  Ck>al  and 
Steel  Community  (ECSC)  expressing  the  in- 
tentions of  these  industries  to  limit  their  ex- 
ports of  steel  mill  products  to  the  United 
States  In  the  years  1969  through  1971. 

We  estimate  that  as  a  result  of  the  export 
limitation  of  the  Japanese  and  ECSC  pro- 
ducers, which  together  provide  about  83  per- 
cent of  our  steel  lmp>orts,  total  imports  will 
amount  to  about  14  million  net  tons  In  1969, 
about  14.7  million  net  tons  In  1970  and  about 
15.4  nUUlon  net  tons  In  1971.  Other  major 
foreign  producers  have  not  formally  offered 
to  cooperate  In  the  voluntary  export  limita- 
tions but,  as  a  practical  matter,  are  expected 
to  maintain  their  exports  at  levels  which 
yield  the  estimates  stated  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rttsk. 

Memoranvitm  :  Statement  of  the  Intention 
OF  the  Japanese  Steel  Indtjstrt,  De- 
CEKBEK  23,  1968. 

To:  The  Honorable  Secretary  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C  U-S.A. 

From:  Yoshihlro  Inayama,  Chairman,  Ja- 
pan Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Association. 

Subject:  Statement  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Japanese  Steel  Industry. 

1.  With  the  desire  to  assist  In  the  main- 
tenance of  an  orderly  market  for  steel  in 
the  United  States,  the  nine  leading  steel 
companies  of  Japan,  namely,  Tawata  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Ltd..  Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 
Nippon  Kokan  Kabushlki  Kaisha,  Kawas&U 
Steel  Corporation,  Sumitomo  Metal  Indus- 
tries, Ltd.,  Kobe  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  Nlsshln 
Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Nakayama  Steel  Works,  Ltd.  gave  as- 
surances in  their  statement  of  July  5,  1968 
that  their  steel  mill  product  shipments  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  would  not  ex- 
ceed 5.5  million  metric  tons  during  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1968.  These  nine  companies  ac- 
count for  approximately  85  percent  of  aU 
Japanese  steel  mill  products  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  and  as  a  result  of  discussions  con- 
cerning this  matter  with  the  representatives 
the  GoTcmment  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  they  now  want  to  make  a  new 
statement  to  the  following  effect 

2.  With  greater  understanding  of  market 
condltloiM 'for  steel  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  medium  and 
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small  Bt«elmakers  of  Japan  which  account 
for  the  remaining  15  percent  of  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  the  same  nine  lead- 
ing steel  ootnpanlea  wish  to  state  their  In- 
tention, subject  to  measures  permitted  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  Japan,  to  limit  the 
Japanese  shipments  of  steel  mill  products 
to  the  United  States  to  a  total  of  5,750,000 
net  tons  during  calendar  year  1969. 

2.  During  the  subsequent  two  calendar 
years  (through  1971),  it  is  also  their  Inten- 
tion to  confine  the  Japanese  shipments  with- 
in limits  which  would  represent,  at  most, 
a  5  percent  Increase  over  6,750,000  net  tons 
in  1970  and  over  6,087,600  net  tons  in  1971, 
depending  upon  demand  in  the  United 
States  market  and  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  therein.  During  this 
period  the  Japanese  steel  companies  will  try 
not  to  change  greatly  the  product  mix  and 
pattern  of  distribution  of  trade  as  com- 
pared with  the  present. 

4.  This  statement  is  made  upon  the  as- 
sumptions: 1)  that  the  total  shipments  of 
steel  mill  products  from  all  the  steel  ex- 
porting nations  to  the  United  States  wiU 
not  exceed  approximately  14,000,000  net  tons 
during  1969,  105  percent  of  14,000,000  net 
tons  in  1970,  and  105  percent  of  14,700,000 
net  tons  in  1971,  11)  that  the  United  SUtes 
wUl  take  no  action,  including  increase  of 
import  duties,  to  restrict  Japanese  steel  mUl 
product  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
ill)  that  the  above  action  by  the  Japanese 
steel  companies  does  not  infringe  upon  any 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amtrica  and 
that  it  conforms  to  International  laws. 

YOSHXHmO  In  A  TAMA, 

ChaiTman,  Japan  Iron  <fe  Steel  £3cporters' 
Association. 

December  18,  1968. 
The  Honorable  Secretaby  op  State, 
New  State  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 
U.SJI. 

Sir:  The  associations  of  the  steel  producers 
of  the  ECSC  united  in  the  •Club  des  Sider- 
urglstes",  to  wit: 

Assoclazlone  Industries  Slderurgiche  Ital- 
lane  ASSIDER,  Milan  represented  by  Prof. 
Dr.  Ernesto  Manuelli; 

Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Sid^rurgle  Pran- 
caise,  Paris  represented  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Jacques  Ferry; 

Goupement  des  Hauts  Poumeaux  et  Acl6- 
ries  Beiges,  Brussels  represented  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Pierre  van  der  Rest; 

Goupement  des  Industries  Sld^rurgiques 
Luxembourgeolses,  represented  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Ren6  Schmlt/Luxembourg; 

Vereniglng  de  Nederlandse  IJzer-en  Staal- 
producerende  Industrie,  represented  by  Mr. 
Evert  van  Veelen/IJmulden;  and 

Wirtschaftsverelnlgung  Elsen-und  Stahl- 
Industrle,  Dusseldorf  represented  by  the 
President,  Bergassessor  Dr.  Hans-Giinther 
Sohl. 

Referring  to  the  repeated  talks  they  have 
had  In  this  matter  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  be- 
half of  the  sustenance  cf  liberal  international 
trade  in  steel  and  to  assist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  orderly  market  for  steel  in  the 
United  States  declare  the  following: 

( 1 )  It  Is  their  Intention  to  limit  the  total 
ECSC  deliveries  of  steel  mill  products,  i.e. 
finished  rolled  steel  products,  semis,  hot 
rolled  strip,  tubes,  and  drawn  wire  products, 
to  the  United  States  to  5,750,000  net  tons 
during  the  calendar  year  1969. 

(2)  It  is  also  their  intention  in  the  calen- 
dar years  1970  and  1971  to  confine  their  de- 
liveries within  limits  which  would  at  the 
utmost  represent  for  the  year  1970  a  five  per- 
cent Increase  over  5,750,000  net  tons  and 
for  tne  year  1971  a  five  percent  Increase  over 
6,037,600  net  tons. 

During  the  named  periods  the  ECSC  pro- 
ducers will  try  to  maintain  approximately 
the  same  product  mix  and  pattern  of  distri- 
bution ,ia  at  present. 


This  statement  is  bcMed  on  the  assumption: 

(A)  that  the  total  shipments  ot  steel  mill 
products  (finished  roUed  steel  products, 
semis,  hot  rolled  strip,  tubes,  and  drawn 
wire  products)  from  all  the  steel  exporting 
n&Uons  to  the  USA  will  not  exceed  approxi- 
mately 14  million  net  tons  during  1969,  and 
five  percent  over  14  million  net  tons  in  1970, 
and  five  percent  over  14.7  million  net  tons  in 
1971.  and 

(B)  that  the  United  States  will  take  no  ac- 
tion to  restrict  ECSC  steel  mill  product  ex- 
ports to  the  USA  like  (a)  quota  systems; 
(b)  increase  of  Import  duties;  (c)  other  re- 
strictions on  the  import  of  steel  mUl  prod- 
ucts to  the  USA. 

This  proposal  of  the  ECSC  steel  producers 
is  made  provided  that  it  does  not  infringe  on 
any  laws  of  the  United  States  and  that  It 
conforms  to  international  laws. 

Ernesto  Manttelli. 

f^izrrx  van  der  rest. 

Evert  van  Veklxn. 

Jacques  Ferrt. 

RENt  ScHMrr. 

Hans-O&nther  Sohi.. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 5  last,  our  Nation  went  to  the 
brink  of  a  serious  constitutional  crisis. 
As  millions  of  Americans  watched  the 
tabulation  of  popular  and  electoral  col- 
lege votes,  the  possible  instability  and 
danger  inherent  in  our  antiquated  elec- 
toral system  nearly  materialized. 

On  November  23,  1968,  a  Gallup  poll 
was  released  which  showed,  strikingly, 
that  the  people  wish,  never  again,  to  face 
that  possibility;  81  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople  were  shown  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  apparent  that  a  well-edu- 
cated and  poUtically  sophisticated  elec- 
torate is  demanding  the  right  to  directly 
choose  their  President.  They  feel,  as  do  I, 
that  the  people  are  the  only  legitimate 
power  brokers  in  a  democracy. 

On  November  23,  1968,  an  excellent 
editorial,  written  by  Richard  L.  Tobin, 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review.  The 
article  sets  forth  the  basic  arguments  for 
the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. It  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and,  indeed,  every 
American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  to  which  I  refer, 
"Farewell  to  the  Electoral  College,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farewell  to  the  Electoral  College 

Pramers  of  the  Constitution  envisioned  the 
Electoral  College  as  a  sort  of  elite  gather- 
ing in  which  persons  of  the  highest  caliber 
would  participate.  These  electors,  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  beUeved,  would  meet 
soon  after  the  November  vote  to  discuss 
and  evaluate  the  merits  of  various  candi- 
dates for  President.  Each  elector  would  vote 
for  two  F>er8ons  for  President,  and  the  roan 
with  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes 
would  become  President  and  the  runner-up 
Vice  President.  In  casting  their  ballots,  the 
electors  were  expected  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  i>eople  as  expressed  In  the  quadrennial 
vote,  but  they  would  not  be  bound  by  that 
vote.  In  other  words,  the  office  of  President 
was  too  precious,  too  elevated,  to  be  left  to 
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-the  wUiB  of  13m  ooQunon  man,  though  h« 
oould  ezpnas  hl«  pref  •renc«. 

The  d«slgn  of  the  Jituners  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  never  really  carried  out.  No  one 
needed  to  deliberate  over  the  choice  for 
President  when  Georie  Washington  wa«  the 
candidate,  and  by  lufK),  the  nation  had  an 
incipient  political  p^rty  system  which  had 
r  even  contemplated, 
came  the  end  of  the 
t  elector  chosen  among 
elector,  instructed  to 


not    been    foreseen 
With  political  parti 
Idea  of  an  lndep>ende 
the  elite.  The  pledge 
vote  for  a  certain 
a  publicly  announc 
to  vote  a  certain  wa| 
lege.    The   Independel 
states    grew    with    e 


y  candidate,  reflected 
slate  of  names  bound 
In  the  Electoral  Col- 
t  role  of  the  several 
h  election,  and  any 
Idea  of  a  President  iected  by  a  democratic 
majority  of  the  total  vote  of  the  American 
people  gradually  fadep  into  the  complex  and 
unworkable  Electoral]  College  system  we  are 
now  saddled  with — inwortcable  and  explo- 
sively dangerous. 

Last  month,  the  iFordhaTn  Law  Review 
published  a  thoroiighgoing  study  of  the 
Electoral  College — a^d  why  it  should  be 
abolished — a  study  s^  sharply  expressed  and 
logicaJly  presented  tiiat  it  bears  quotation 
here.  ThfcCrltlque  pc^nts  out  that  while  the 
umted  States  has  befen  lucky  In  the  caliber 
of  its  Presidents  aid  fortunate  to  have 
avoided  a  Constltut  onal  crisis  because  of 
the  dangers  and  defects  of  the  HUectoral 
College,  experience  dictates  Immediate  at- 
tention to  the  matter  before  it  spells  chaos 
and  disaster.  There  Is  little  doubt  In  any 
rational  mind  by  new,  especially  after  No- 
vember 5,  that  the  Electoral  College  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  stability  of  our  Presi- 
dential system. 

To  win  the  Presld  tncy  a  man  needs  only 
a  majority  of  electo-al,  not  fxjpular,  votes. 
Such  a  majority  Is  quite  possible  without  a 
pltu^llty  of  the  total  popular  vote.  Indeed, 
on  fifteen  occasions  'i^e  have  elected  a  Presi- 
dent who  did  not  have  a  plurality.  In  three 
Presidential  election  i  we  denied  the  White 
House  to  a  man  wlio  had  actually  drawn 
more  than  half  the  popular  vote.  In  1876, 
Governor  Samuel  J.  TUden  of  New  York,  for 
example,  polled  25C  .000  more  votes  than 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  or  51  per  cent  of  a 
total  vote  of  Just  over  8.000,000,  but  the 
Republican  became  President  through  the 
idiotic  mathematics  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  coupler  I  with  fXJst-ClvU  War 
political  chicanery.  la  1824.  Andrew  Jackson 
polled  155,000  votef  to  105,000  for  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  but  when  Jackson  did  not 
have  the  required  majority  in  the  Electoral 
College,  the  election  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  after  corrupt  bargain- 
ing Adams  was  picked  for  President  over  a 
candidate  who  had  polled  half  again  as 
many  popular  votes. 

As  the  Pordham  s  jrvey  says,  it  Is  In  fact 
possible  for  a  candliate  to  win  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  with  considerably  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  popular  vote. 
"If  a  candidate  were  to  win  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  votes  In  elei  en  large  states  plus  one 
other  state,"  It  adds    "he  would  have  a  ma- 


jority of  the  electoral  votes  even  If  he  re- 
ceived no  popular  votes  in  the  remaining 
thirty-eight  states.  This  la  an  extreme 
example  but  it  serves  to  underscore  the 
anomaly." 

The  matter  of  disproportion  spills  over  Into 
the  states,  moreover,  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  state  Is  entitled  to  at  least  three  elec- 
toral votes.  That  means  there  is  one  electoral 
vote  for  every  75,000  voters  In  Alaska,  one  for 
every  260,000  votes  In  Arizona,  one  for  every 
330,000  votes  in  Virginia,  and  one  for  every 
400.000  in  California.  But  the  advantage  of 
living  in  a  tiny  state  doesn't  last  long  when 
one  realizes  that  a  voter  In  Alaska,  Nevada, 
Delaware,  Vermont,  or  Wyoming  can  Influ- 
ence only  three  electoral  votes  while  a  single 
voter  In  New  York  can  Influence  tiie  distribu- 
tion of  forty-three  electoral  votes.  Nothing, 
Indeed,  makes  much  sense  about  the  Elec- 
toral College  any  way  you  look  at  It,  but 
worst  of  all,  it  Is  not  truly  democratic. 

Resentment,  unrest,  public  clamor  for  re- 
form of  the  Electoral  College  would  surely 
have  followed  the  crisis  we  barely  i.volded 
after  November  5.  As  television  shrinks  the 
country  and  draws  each  state  nearer  every 
other  state  In  conunon  problems,  reactions, 
and  solutions,  something  as  antique  as  the 
Electoral  College  Is  simply  a  form  of  politi- 
cal Russian  roulette,  dangerous  and  poten- 
tially disastrous  to  our  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  to  go  to  a  straight  popular 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  we 
shall  need  federal  safeguards  to  watch  local 
balloting  more  closely.  There  are  those  who 
will  never  be  convinced  that  Mayor  Daley's 
Chicago  vote  which  gave  Kennedy  the  elec- 
tion over  Nixon  In  1960  by  Just  over  8,000 
votes  was  a  legitimate  count,  and  something 
along  these  lines  seemed  in  prospect  in  Illi- 
nois for  a  while  even  this  November.  But  with 
careful  federal  surveillance  there  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  why  the  Presidential  election  of 
1972  should  not  be  left  to  the  total  popular 
vote  of  the  American  p>eople.  We  should  not 
have  to  depend  upon  tricky  and  antiquated 
procedures  In  electing  a  man  to  the  most 
powerful  office  In  the  world. 


sentatives.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  at 
that  time  the  business  of  the  Senate  will 
In  fact  be  concluded,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  President's  address,  the  Senate 
automatically,  imder  the  previous  order, 
will  stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's imderstanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFXELD.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  preceded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES — MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  1) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  joint  session. 

Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes pjn.),  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  (Francis  R. 
Valeo),  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Robert 
G.  Dunphy) ,  and  the  Vice  President,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  the  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by  him 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  appears  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
today's  Record.) 


RECESS    UNTIL    8:30    O'CLOCK   P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  8:30  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  today,  January  14, 
1969,  at  8 :  30  o'clock  p.m. 

At  8:30  p.m.,  under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding OfiQcer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
In  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
quarter  to  9  the  Senate  will  proceed  in  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


RECESS 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  at  9 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  luitil  tomorrow,  January 
15,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  14  (legislative  day  of 
January  10),  1969; 

U.S.  Court  of  Mn,rrART  Appeals 

William  H.  Darden,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  1, 
1976. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfa^^,  January  14,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  jfoUowlng  prayer: 

Fear  the  Lord  b.nd  serve  him  faith- 
fully with  all  your  heart;  for  consider 
what  great  things  He  has  done  for  you. — 
1  Samuel  12:  24.    { 

O  Lord,  grant  uiito  us  to  so  love  Thee 
with  £ill  our  minds,  with  all  our  hearts, 
with  all  our  strength,  and  our  neighbors 


as  ourselves,  that  the  grace  of  brotherly 
love  may  dwell  in  us,  that  all  harshness 
and  111  will  may  die  and  our  hearts  be 
filled  with  compassion  and  love.  Thus 
may  we  rejoice  in  the  happiness  and  good 
success  of  others  by  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  sorrows,  by  ministering  to 
them  in  their  needs,  and  by  helping  them 
In  their  efforts  for  a  greater  life  with 
dignity  and  self-respect. 
Keep  ever  before  us  the  shining  goal 


of  a  greater  nation  and  a  better  world 
seeking  the  way  to  peace  and  the  road 
to  freedom  for  all. 

Incline  our  hearts  with  godly  fear 
To  seek  Thy  face.  Thy  word  revere; 
Cause  Thou  all  wrongs,  all  strife  to  cease, 
And  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


Jammry  IJ^,  1969 


congr:essional  record— house 
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THE  JOURNAIi 


The  Journal  at  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  aiH>roved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.Con.  Reg.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive Presidential  message. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBER  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
124)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    124 

Resolved,  That  Sam  Gibbons,  of  Florida, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby^  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REVISION    OF    THE    BAIL    REFORM 
ACT  OF  1966 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
Thursday,  January  9,  1969,  all  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  eight  members  of 
the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
crime  and  our  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  ,  joined  with  me  in  introducing  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  revise  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  Our  bill  would  permit 
Federal  courts  to  order  limited  pretrial 
detention  of  persons  charged  with  crimes 
who  would  pose  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity if  released  pending  trial. 

With  each  passing  day,  our  crime  rates 
are  increasing  at  an  appalling  degree. 
Too  many  crimes  are  being  committed 
by  hard-core  repeat  offenders.  With 
trial  backlogs  growing  longer  and  with 
the  requirement  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  that  persons  charged  with 
crimes  must  be  released  prior  to  trial 
and  whereunder  courts  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity into  consideration  in  setting  the 
terms  of  such  release,  crimes  committed 
while  on  pretrial  release  have  become  a 
significant  problem.  The  demand  is 
strong  from  prosecutors,  police  ofiScials, 
trial  judges,  grand  juries  and  citizens  to 
provide  our  courts  with  the  authority  to 
detain  pretrial  dsmgerous  persons 
chsu'ged  with  crimes.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  1968,  130  persons  were  ar- 
rested for  robbery — a  crime  of  violence 
against  persons — and  were  released  on 
ball  pending  trial  Of  these  130  defend- 


ants free  on  baU,  45  were  indicted  for  at 
least  one  additional  felony.  These  45  de- 
fendants had  76  indictments  placed 
against  them  for  acts  allegedly  com- 
mitted while  on  ball.  That  is  a  felony 
recidivist  rate  of  34.6  percent  National 
figures  on  recidivism  are  almost  as  ap- 
palling. 

Riot  connected  offenses  pose  the  most 
compelling  case  for  some  form  of  de- 
tention, e^iecially  while  riotous  condi- 
tions exist  or  when  the  likelihood  of  a 
defendant's  return  to  participate  in  the 
riot  can  be  predicted.  It  subverts  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  and  endangers  the  public 
safety  to  allow  predictably  dangerous 
persons  charged  with  crimes  to  go  free 
on  the  streets  for  long  periods  of  time — 
court  backlogs  are  increasing  daily — 
prior  to  trial  where  they  can  intimidate 
witnesses,  destroy  evidence  and  commit 
additional  crimes. 

The  legislation  just  introduced  would 
permit  Federal  courts  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  likelihood  of  the  defend- 
ant's dsmgerousness  to  the  community 
in  setting  conditions  of  pretrial  release. 
When  no  such  condition  of  release  will 
assure  safety  to  the  community  and  when 
the  defendant  is  charged  with  certain 
specified  crimes  involving  violence,  weap- 
ons and  narcotics,  then  the  court  is  em- 
pxjwered  to  detain  the  defendant  prior 
to  trial.  In  cases  where  defendants, 
charged  with  Federal  crimes,  are  on  pre- 
trial release  and  commit  an  additional 
offense  while  on  such  release,  then  courts 
may  order  detention  if  the  defendant's 
continued  release  would  pose  a  danger 
to  the  commimity.  In  cases  where  defend- 
ants are  charged  with  Federal  crimes 
and  on  conditional  pretrial  release  and 
violate  any  such  condition  of  release, 
then  courts  may  also  detain  them  if  their 
continued  release  would  pose  a  danger 
to  the  community.  However,  such  periods 
of  detention  may  not  exceed  60  days  if 
the  trial  is  not  delayed  by  the  defend- 
ant's own  action.  If  the  defendant  is  not 
tried  within  that  period,  then  the  courts 
shall  order  him  released.  In  addition,  all 
detention  orders  are  subject  to  review 
in  24  hours  and  immediate  appeal  there- 
after. 

The  bill  also  strengthens  the  penalty 
provision  of  the  Bail  Act  in  cases  where 
defendants  are  released  and  fail  to  ap- 
pear for  subsequent  court  proceedings. 
The  bill  also  provides  stiff  new  penalties 
for  crimes  committed  by  persons  who  are 
charged  with  crimes  and  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. The  commission  of  a  felony  dur- 
ing such  release  is  punishable  by  a  min- 
imum mandatory  sentence  of  not  less 
than  1  year  nor  more  than  5  years.  The 
commission  of  a  misdemeanor  whUe  on 
pretrial  release  may  be  punished  by  an 
additional  penalty  of  up  to  1  year.  These 
additional  sentences  may  not  be  sus- 
pended, probation  may  not  be  granted 
and  they  must  run  consecutively  to  any 
other  sentence. 

The  pr(K>oGed  amendments  in  our  bill 
raise  complex  and  controversial  issues  of 
a  policy  and  constitutional  nature.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Members  a 
memorandum  discussing  these  Issues 
that  was  prepared  by  the  minority  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROGRESS  OP  POOR  CHILDREN  IN 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM  UNDER  TITLE 
I  OP  THE  1966  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCAIION  ACT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
recent  days  the  press  has  carried  stories 
reporting  the  results  of  a  study  of  local 
school  programs  funded  under  title  I  of 
the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act. 

Although  the  body  of  the  stories  made 
it  clear  that  some  schools  are  investing 
their  title  I  funds  effectively,  the  head- 
lines and  lead  paragraphs  purported  to 
show  that  the  title  I  program  "isn't  pro- 
ducing measurable  results." 

This  sketchy  journalistic  treatment  is 
misleading  in  that  it  implies  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  losing  confidence 
in  the  title  I  program.  This  is  most  unfor- 
timate,  and  it  does  not  reflect  the  true 
facts  in  terms  of  the  history  and  status 
of  title  I. 

Since  we  are  dealing  here  with  the 
liv«s  of  9  million  poor  children  now 
being  served  in  the  schools,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  pass  hasty  judgments  on  their 
chances  for  success  in  school  and  in  life. 

These  press  reports  were  based  upon 
the  so-called  Tempo  study,  which  was 
limited  to  a  selected  number  of  school 
districts.  That  study  reflects  only  the 
early  1965-66  efforts  of  the  schools,  and  it 
does  not  represent  a  fair  assessment  cf 
the  kinds  of  progress  that  may  be  antici- 
pated over  a  longer  and  more  sustained 
period. 

For  instance,  it  may  take  several  years, 
perhaps  a  decade,  to  determine  whether 
title  I  will  significantly  reduce  the  drop- 
out rate  of  poor  children  in  the  schools 
and  therefore  enhance  their  chances  for 
productive  employment. 

Second,  the  study  is  based  solely  on  the 
gains  made  by  children  in  the  area  of 
reading  achievement.  We  must  recognize 
that  poor  children  require  assistance 
from  the  schools  in  many  ways  that  will 
not  directly  improve  their  reading  skills, 
critical  as  this  area  may  be.  The  improve- 
ment of  a  child's  health  and  nutrition, 
and  the  provision  of  clothing  which  en- 
ables him  to  come  to  school,  are  impor- 
tant elements  in  our  efforts  to  rescue  the 
children  of  poverty  from  the  fate  to 
which  society  has  thus  far  condemned 
them. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  title  I  programs  have  not  been  sup- 
ported with  Federal  funds  at  the  level 
which  is  obviously  required  and  which 
was  originally  contemplated  by  President 
Johnson  and  authorized  by  the  Congress 
when  the  legislation  was  enacted  in  1965. 
In  fact,  during  the  first  3  years  of  the 
program,  the  amount  appropriated  per 
pupil  under  the  title  I  formula  has  ac- 
tually decreased  from  $210  to  $170.  Many 
schools  spend  less  than  $100  per  pupil 
per  year.  Thus,  it  is  not  fair  to  criticize 
the  schools  for  failure  to  produce  meas- 
urable results,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  lived  up  to  its  promise  to 
provide  the  increased  funds  which  are 
obviously  needed  and  already  authorized- 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  more  important  to 
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emphasize  that  effective  results  can  be 
achieved  by  the  skUUul  use  of  title  I  funds 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  most  deprived 
children.  In  fact,  this  Is  the  main  point 
of  the  Tempo  study.  For  example,  one  of 
the  projects  included  In  the  Tempo  study 
was  based  In  LoulavlUe,  Ky.,  which  slg- 
nlflcantly  lmprove<^  the  reading  levels  of 
title  I  children  by  a  well-designed  pro- 
gram aimed  speclfltally  at  this  objective. 
The  average  rate  of  growth  achieved  by 
the  children  in  this  compensatory  pro- 
gram was  twice  thdt  which  was  expected 
based  on  the  prevlo^s  year's  performance 
before  the  special  ptogram  was  begun. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  designing  effec- 
tive programs  witti  clear-cut  objectives, 
and  on  December  >,  1968,  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  n  reported  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  on  150  outstanding  title 
I  projects  which  the  schools  are  encour- 
aged to  emulate.  Tlhe  States  are  now  re- 
porting to  the  Office  of  Education  on  their 
progress  In  administering  their  pro- 
grams, aftd  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  soon  be  receiv- 
ing testimony  froin  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Educatioti  on  the  results  as  re- 
flected in  these  Sliate  reports.  Based  on 
hearings  to  be  called  by  our  committee, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider legislation  tot  the  extension  of  this 
program,  including  measures  which  may 
be  needed  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  bf  Education  to  assure 
that  Federal  fundi  are  used  more  effec- 
tively. I 

Title  I  is  imique  among  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  in  [requiring  continuing 
evaluation  and  public  accountability  for 
the  results  of  Federal  funding.  This  fac- 
tor in  itself  is  of  great  potential  in  iden- 
tifying the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
local  compensatorkr  education  programs 
using  Federal  funds.  Results  of  evalua- 
tion studies  can  b^  misused  by  the  press 
if  limited  evalualjion  data  are  used  to 
condemn  entire  programs.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  news  midia  could  serve  an  in- 
creasingly construlctive  role  by  citing  the 
continuing  needs  bf  the  children  in  our 
impoverished  schc^ls,  and  by  editorially 
supporting  effort*  to  improve  Federal 
legislation  and  td  increase  Federal  ap- 
propriations in  this  critical  area. 
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REMAINING  ARteA  ON  EARTH  FOR 
EXPLORATION  AND  DISCOVERY- 
SPEECH  BY  bUDGE  ALFRED  L. 
LUONGO 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rec(^rd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I; 

Mr.  BARRETT;  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Co- 
lumbus Day  pasti  October  21,  1968,  the 
Honorable  Alfred  JL.  Luongo,  judge  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsj^vania,  delivered  a  stir- 
ring speech  on  the  area  remaining  for 
exploration  and  discovery  on  the  earth — 
not  geographical  area — but  in  the  area 
of  human  relatioits  and  human  rights. 

I  believe  this  subject  to  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  of  1$  and  Judge  Luongo's 
speech  merits  the  reading  and  considera- 
tion not  only  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  by  evetyone  in  the  Nation.  I 
therefore  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRo: 


COLtTMBUB  DAT  SPKKCR  BT  JUDOE  LUONOO 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Toaatmasrter. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Ck)lumbU8  Day  Com- 
mittee for  having  Invited  me  to  be  the 
speaker  on  thta  occasion.  I  am  honored  and 
flattered  by  the  departiire  from  the  cuatom 
of  Inviting  naUonally  prominent  persona  to 
speak.  I  hope  I  will  prove  worthy  of  the  Com- 
mittee's confidence. 

It  Is  traditional  for  Columbus  Day  speak- 
ers to  extol  the  virtues  of  that  great  Genoese 
explorer — or  as  a  variation  on  that  theme — to 
point  out  the  contributions  made  by  others 
of  Italian  ancestry  to  the  exploration,  growth 
and  development  of  this  continent  and  this 
country. 

The  temptation  is  great  to  do  so  today. 
There  is  such  a  wealth  of  material  dealing 
with  those  subjects.  One  could  devote  an 
entire  speech,  for  example,  to  the  efforts  of 
Christopher  Columbus  to  get  financial  back- 
ing for  the  venture — efforts  expended  literally 
over  a  period  of  years  and  to  the  sovereigns 
of  several  nations  before  he  was  finally  suc- 
cessful in  enlisting  the  aid  and  support  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 

Or  one  could  speak  most  interestingly  of 
the  problems  Columbus  encountered  on  his 
first  voyage  into  uncharted  seas  with  his 
three  Incredibly  small  sailing  vessels. 

Incidentally,  contrary  to  the  myth  per- 
petuated in  children's  books,  it  was  well 
known  In  Columbus'  day — and  long  before — 
that  the  world  was  not  flat.  What  was  not 
known  was  its  size.  When  Columbus  sailed 
westward,  he  confidently  expected  to  reach 
land,  but  what  he  expected  to  find  was 
Clpangu  (what  we  know  as  Japan  today)  and 
China— whose  wealth  and  wonders  had  been 
revealed  to  the  western  world  by  another 
Italian  explorer.  Marco  Polo,  traveling  an  en- 
tirely different  route.  Those  lands  were  gen- 
erally described  then  as  the  Indies  (mean- 
ing Asia).  Columbus  himself,  In  later  years 
referred  to  his  venture  as  the  enterprise  of 
the  Indies.  That  was  what  Columbus  was 
looking  for— and  what  he  thought  he  had 
reached  when,  after  31  days  of  sailing  and 
near  mutiny  by  his  crew,  he  finally  sighted 
land,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this 
continent. 

The  contribuUon  of  others  of  Italian  an- 
cestry to  this  country's  history  would  furnish 
material  for  many  speeches. 

Amerlcus  Vespucci,  the  Italian  geographer, 
for  whom  the  New  World  was  named. 

Giovanni  da  Verrazzano.  the  Florentine 
commissioned  by  the  French  to  discover  a 
northwest  passage  to  the  Pacific  and  India, 
who.  In  the  course  of  his  mission,  discovered 
New'  York  Harbor  and  the  Lower  Hudson 
River  in  1543,  years  before  Henrik  Hudson. 

Giovanni  Caboto  (John  Cabot)  navigated 
the  first  English  ships  to  appear  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean. 

Henry  Tontl.  who  accompanied  the  French 
explorer  La  Salle  In  expeditions  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  down  the  Mississippi  River. 

Fllippo  Mazzei,  a  revolutionary  patriot, 
who  emigrated  from  Tuscany  and  who,  two 
years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  In 
the  Virginia  Gazette  under  the  name  "Fxu-l- 
oso,"   In   one   of   which   he   said: 

"All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  Inde- 
pendent. This  equality  Is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  government.  Every 
Individual  must  be  equal  to  every  other  in 
his  natural  rights." 

William  Paca,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Francesco  Vigo — who  helped  open  the  mid- 
west m  the  1770's  and  for  whom  a  county  In 
Illinois  is  named. 

The  Italian  priest,  Fra  Marco  da  Nlzza — 
who  established  a  mission  In  Mexico  and  who 
made  explorations  there  and  as  far  north  as 
what  is  now  Arizona  in  1E31. 

Father   Eustablo   Chlno,  who  in  the  late 
1600's  explored  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Call- 
loriUa. 
And  the  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 


It  la  not  easy  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
make  use  of  such  a  wealth  of  material  and 
to  say  to  you  things  you  may  want  to  hear — 
things  to  make  you  even  prouder  of  the 
Italian  heritage. 

But  resist  I  must. 

These  are  troubled  and  troubling  times. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  complacency 
and  self-praise. 

I  use  this  opportunity  Instead  to  Invoke 
Columbus'  exploits  as  a  symbol,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  Issue  a  challenge,  to  speak  to 
you  of  matters  which  will  not  necessarily 
please  you — may  even  displease — but  if  that 
serves  to  provoke  you  to  serious  thought,  I 
will  have  accomplished  something  worth- 
while. 

The  symbol  for  which  I  cite  Columbus  Is 

this: 

He  made  his  great  discovery  by  breaking 
away  from  the  known  and  daring  the  un- 
known. The  reward  to  mankind  was  great — 
the  opening  of  a  New  World,  which  gave  birth 
to  a  nation  whose  founders.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  dreamed  of  a  new  way 
of  life  and  who  nurtured  and  perpetuated 
the  greatest  concepts  of  freedom  and  liberty 
known  to  man.  They  brought  forth  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  expounded  by 
Pillppo  Mazzei,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  ^^     , 

There  are  few  areas  left  today  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  awaiting  discovery.  The  frontiers 
of  discovery  now  are  the  vast  and  limitless 
reaches  of  the  universe  known  as  outer  space. 

But  there  Is  need  for  exploration  and  dis- 
covery yet  on  this  earth— not  Into  new  geo- 
graphical areas,  but  In  the  area  of  human  re- 
lations and  human  rights. 

Much  of  the  history  of  mankind  Is  made 
up  of,  and  devoted  to,  man's  Inability  to  get 
along  with  himself.  Contemporary  history  Is 
no  different.  It  U  the  story  of  conflict  and 
controversy — between  nations  and  groups  of 
nations — between  groups  within  nations 
whose  differences  are  political— or  religious— 
or  economic — or  based  on  age — or  color  of 
skin. 

There  Is  abroad  today  In  this  world  a  per- 
vasive spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent.  The 
causes  are  many.  Two  of  the  outstanding 
causes  here  In  our  nation  are  the  related 
problems  of  racism  and  poverty. 

As  a  matter  of  coincidence,  the  problem 
that  besets  us  today  had  Its  origin  In  the 
same  age  of  discovery  that  gave  us  Colum- 
bus. One  of  the  nations  from  which  Colum- 
bus sought  aid  was  unable  to  give  It.  because 
It  was  pre-occupled  with  rts  exploration  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa— and  the  lucrative 
trade  In  black  slaves. 

The  growth  of  at  least  some  of  the  colonies 
of  the  New  World  was  tied  In  with  the  Insti- 
tution of  slavery,  so  that  when  these  United 
States  came  Into  being  as  a  government 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  equality  and 
freedom.  It  paradoxically  contained  within 
Itself  the  horrible  and  degrading  system  of 
human  slavery. 

And  that  system  continued  to  have  the 
sanction  of  law  In  this  country— this  country 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  equaUty— for 
almost  100  years.  It  was  only  after  a  Civil 
War  which  almost  tore  this  nation  apart, 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  the  system  no 
longer  had  legal  sanction. 

But  the  huge  residual  evils  of  slavery  re- 
mained with  us — providing  the  root  causes 
of  our  main  social  problem — deprivation, 
degradation,  discrimination  and  pxjverty. 

Those  who  offer  simplistic  solutions— who 
beUeve  that  a  rap  on  the  head  with  a  poUce- 
man'B  club  will  solve  everything— display  an 
abysmal  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  causes. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  heritage  which  in- 
cludes being  treated  as  a  thing— a  chattel— 
an  item  of  property  for  purchase  and  sale. 

Imagine,  if  you  can.  a  heritage  which  en- 
compasses  family  lUe  created  and  terminated 
at  the  whim  and  pleasure  of  a  master — an 
owner. 
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Perhaps  it  nUght  help  you  to  conceive  of 
the  enormity  of  that  injustice  If  you  com- 
pare It  with  treatment  accorded  your  par- 
ents, or  grandparents,  or  gnreat-grandparenta, 
who  came  here  aa  Inunlgrants,  and  who  were 
subjected  to  varloua  forma  of  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon — both  obvloua  and  subtle — who  were 
■called  names  dripping  with  contempt — 
nsunes  designed  to  foster  a  feeling  of  inferi- 
ority. 

Do  some  of  you,  even  today,  resent  slurS 
on  ethnic  origin?  Do  some  become  incensed 
by  innuendoe  about  "Mafia" — "Cosa 
Nostra"? — feel  that  some  doors  are  not  quite 
as  open — or  suspect  that  opportunities  are 
not  quite  as  available? 

Imagine  then.  If  you  can  compare  those 
complaints  with  the  Infinitely  greater  in- 
justices which  have  been  the  lot  of  the 
Negro — the  Negro  who  wears  his  badge  of 
difference  out  In  the  open  for  all  to  see — 
Imagine  how  you  might  feel  If  you  had  to 
bear  his  burden. 

How  many  of  you  who  cry  loudest  for  law 
and  order  can  honestly  say — truly  guar- 
antee— that  you  would  not  resort  to  the 
streets — would  not  participate  In  demonstra- 
tions, yes,  even  riots.  If  you  had  been  born 
Negro  Instead  of  what  you  are? 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  condone  lawlessness,  crime  or  vio- 
lence. I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  righting 
of  the  wrongs  in  our  society  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  orderly  processes  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  is  It  not  understandable  that 
frustration  too  long  contained,  can  erupt 
and  produce  violence  and  disregard  for  law. 
Is  it  not  understandable  that  those  who 
have  been  denied  the  protection  of  the  law — 
nUght  begin  to  act  as  outlaws? 

Let  me  then  invoke  the  name  and  the 
spirit  of  Christopher  Columbus  to  throw 
down  a  challenge  to  explore  that  great  vvllder- 
ness,  the  area  of  greater  tolerance  and  under- 
standing among  people — people  who  differ  in 
the  color  of  their  skin — who  differ  In  nation- 
ality— or  In  religion — or  political  views — or 
in  economic  circumstances,  differences  that 
harbor  within  them  the  seeds  of  confiict — 
disagreement  —  misunderstanding  —  contro- 
versy. 

The  quest  for  greater  understanding  de- 
mands a  venturing  Into  the  unknown — an 
abandonment  of  the  familiar  and  the  tra- 
ditional. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  It  this  way: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  dlfBciUty,  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew." 

I  offer  no  easy  solutions — there  are  none. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion lies  within  each  of  us.  It  lies  within 
o\u-  hearts,  our  minds,  our  emotions,  and 
our  prejudices. 

The  events  of  the  past  week,  which  wit- 
nessed the  closing  of  two  high  schools  in  this 
community,  provide  a  vivid  illustration  of 
my  point. 

In  God's  name,  how  long  can  we  continue 
divided  into  hostUe,  armed  camps? 

How  long  must  chUdren,  black  ch-  white, 
fear  to  walk  In  the  "territory"  of  the 
"enemy?" 

How  long  will  we  continue  to  live  as  neigh- 
bors— yet  strangers? 

The  time  Is  growing  short. 

We  must  renoiuice  the  hatreds  that  con- 
sume people — and  we  must  do  It  now. 

We  must  dissolve  the  bitterness  and  mis- 
understanding that  beget  violence — and  we 
must  do  It  note. 

We  must  dedicate  oiorselves  to  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  the  words  of  the  pledge  of 
allegiance : 

"One  nation,  under  God,  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

We  must  re-dedlcate  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that  every  individual.  In  Mazzel's 
words,  must  be  equal  to  every  other  In  hla 
natural  rights. 


I  close  with  these  prayerful  words  by 
Montana's  Senator  Mansfield  on  the  death 
of  our  beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy: 

"He  gave  us  of  bis  love  that  we  too,  in 
turn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might  give 
of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to  one 
another  untu  there  would  be  no  room,  no 
room  at  all,  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred,  preju- 
dice and  the  arrogance  which  converged  in 
that  moment  of  horror  to  strike  him  down. 
In  leaving  us — these  gifts  he  leaves  with  us. 
Will  he  take  them?  Will  we  have.  now.  the 
sense  and  the  responsibility  and  the  courage 
to  take  them?  I  pray  to  God  that  we  shall 
and  under  God  we  will." 

To  which  I  add  a  fervent  "Amen." 


PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  statements 
attributed  to  the  outgoing  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris 
urging  Americans  to  stop  talking  about 
winning  the  war  provide  cause  for  grave 
concern.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize  a  situ- 
ation which  would  give  more  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Commimlsts. 

To  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  Amer- 
ican team  would  go  to  the  conference 
table  admitting,  in  effect,  that  we  are 
no  longer  seeking  to  win;  that  we  are 
Interested  only  in  making  the  best  deal 
we  can  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

Yet,  that  will  be  the  interpretation 
the  Communists  place  on  Mr.  Harrt- 
man's  statements.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  our  Nation 
for  many  years,  but  if  he  made  this 
statement,  he  has  seriously  damaged  our 
status  In  the  negotiations. 

This  type  of  comment  destroys  what- 
ever confidence  our  allies  have  in  our  de- 
termination to  help  the  Vietnamese  de- 
termine their  own  destiny.  Of  course,  we 
are  there  to  win.  How,  otherwise,  can 
we  give  direction  to  efforts  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout 
Southeast  Asia?  How,  otherwise,  can  we 
influence  the  course  of  the  peace  negoti- 
ations? How,  otherwise,  can  we  justify 
America's  participation  in  the  war  itself? 


SHAPING  OF  TAX  MEASURES— AD- 
DRESS OF  STANLEY  S.  SURREY, 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY  FOR  TAX  POLICY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  8  years  we  have 
witnessed  Intense  activity  in  the  tax 
area.  The  beginning  of  this  activity  dates 
from  President  Kennedy's  1961  tax  mes- 
sage and  its  results  and  extends  most 
recently  to  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  has  been  not  an  easy  period,  for 
we  started  back  In  1961  with  high  un- 
employment find  an  anemic  rate  of 
growth  and  now  we  have  been  going 
through  the  turbulence  of  war  years. 
During  that  time  our  tax  policies  have 
been  developed  to  fit  the  needs  of  our 
vast  economy  and  to  assist  and  enhance 
our  growth. 


If  one  can  point  to  a  single  individual 
who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
shape  the  tax  measures  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  name  which  comes  to  mind  is 
that  of  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  the  very  able 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Tax  Policy,  appointed  originally  by 
President  Kennedy  and  continuing  in  of- 
flce  under  President  Johnson. 

During  Mr.  Surrey's  years  with  the 
Treasury  we  have  seen  a  steady  pace  of 
improvement  in  our  tax  system.  A  brief 
list  of  these  activities  would  include  the 
Revenue  Acts  of  1962  and  1964,  deprecia- 
tion reform,  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1965,  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966,  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of 
1966,  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  and,  in  what  one  news- 
paper columnist  referred  to  as  Mr.  Sur- 
rey's "master  stroke,"  the  proposal  that 
tax  preferences  and  Incentives  be  spe- 
cifically accounted  for  as  tax  expendi- 
tures. That  proposal  may  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  budgetary  process  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  only  fitting  that  the  Mem- 
bers have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Surrey's  own 
views  on  these  years  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  path  he  hopes  will  be  maintained  in 
the  future.  In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Federal  Tax  Institute  of  New  England, 
Mr.  Surrey  expresses  his  philosophy  and 
views.  Appropriately  enough,  he  labeled 
his  talk  "Past  and  Prolog  in  Tax  Pol- 
icy." I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  at  this  time,  as  follows: 
Past  and   Prologue  in  Tax  Polict 

The  National  Archives  Building  in  Wash- 
ington contains  the  Inscription  "What  Is 
Past  Is  Prologue."  This  is  a  comforting 
thought  for  an  archivist,  and  may  indeed  be 
necessary  for  his  well-being.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose today  to  consider  whether  the  thought 
Is  a  truism  for  Federal  tax  policy,  and  cer- 
tainty it  has  not  always  been  so  In  past 
years.  Of  course,  I  would'  like  to  believe  that 
the  recent  past — let  us  say  eight  years — 
should  be  a  relevant  guide  to  the  future  in 
the  tax  field,  but  here  I  recognize  disquali- 
fication on  the  ground  of  iwejudlce.  At  any 
event,  actions  and  thoughts  In  that  recent 
past  are  there  as  directional  guides  for  the 
years  ahead  If  one  chooses  to  consider  the 
mapwork  as  useful.  So  permit  me  today — In 
a  really  Impossibly  brief  and  sketchy  way — 
to  consider  some  aspects  of  that  recent  past 
and  some  of  the  directional  guides. 

THE     BROAD     ECONOMIC     FRONT 

On  the  broad  economic  front,  the  past 
eight  years  have  been  very  good  Indeed  for 
the  United  States.  They  have  been  eight  years 
of  sustained  and  adequate  economic  growth — 
contrasted  with  three  recessions  In  the  pre- 
vious eight  years.  One  can  produce  endless 
and  varied  data  and  statistics  to  describe 
those  years — not  quite  but  almost  as  many  as 
those  which  our  sportswrlters  use  to  fill  their 
newspaper  pages  and  books.  Whether  It  be 
In  terms  of  a  low  unemployment  rate,  new 
Jobs,  additions  to  GNP,  increased  average  In- 
come, growth  in  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment,  increased  corporate  profits,  over- 
all price  stabUity.  and  so  on — all  have  shown 
remarkable  gains. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  period  to  achieve 
all  this — for  It  started  with  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate  and  an  enemic  rate  of  growth 
and  ends  In  the  turbulence  of  war  years. 
That  turbulence  has  caused  us  to  fasten  our 
economic  seat  belts  and  tc  be  buffeted  a  bit, 
as  refiected  In  recr^nt  price  and  Interest  rate 
rises.  But  price  stability  Is  hard  to  achieve 
In    war   years   and   certainly   we   have   been 
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ooBttola  iad  inAtor  lnfl*tioa  of 
oQmt  ptniit^*  at  l«rg>  mUltary  expeoidlturaa. 
Itonont,  after  unfortuiuU*  delay  we  did 
adopt  the  needed  rtctnlnt  and  can  see  a 
moderation  in  the  ttirtmlenee — thongb  etlD 
recognising  that  effective  Oae*!  pdUej  baa 
many  tkoatagea  to  fortune  In  the  \inoertaln- 
tlea  that  mark  peTt«ds  ot  military  actlrlty 
and  tranatUon  to  peace. 

This  favorable  eoixtomic  growtb  was  itot 
an  unpiannad  lucky  event.  We  have  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  but  tlac&l  poUclee  are  made 
by  men.  The  policies  are  a  conjunction  of 
fiscal  tools;  economl*  forecasting  as  to  what 
can  be  expected  without  action  taken;    the 
design  of  the  action  needed  and  the  tools  to 
be  used  to  change  |he  forecasted  result  if 
change  Is  warranted^   the  will  to  take  that 
action;     and    an    u^erstandlng    that    the 
process  must  be  endlessly  repeated  as  condi- 
tions  and   forecasts   change.    Our   economic 
progress  has  been  a  result  of  improvement  In 
all  these  aspects,  but  most  of  all  in  the  will 
to  use  fiscal  tools  wtten  action  was  required. 
The  landmarks  here  are  the  Income  tax  re- 
duction of  1964  undertaken  In  a  period  when 
our  economy  was  weak  end   under  the  re- 
strtJnt  dt  too  high  a  tai  burden — but  under- 
taken ^rtieh  our  budget  was  in  a  deficit,  a 
fact   that,   for   all    Its   essential    irrelevance, 
would  In  the  i>afit  h^ve  prevented  this  step: 
the  excise  tax  reduction  In  1966  undertaken 
for  the  same  fiscal  piurpoee:  and  the  tempo- 
rary  10  percent  surcharge   enacted   In   1968 
when  our  economy  became  too  strong  and  re- 
straint was  needed-^-but  undertaken  In  an 
election  year  amidst  a  war  which  lacked  the 
support  marking  the  previous  military  activ- 
ities that  had  prompted  tax  increases  in  the 
past.  Nor  were  these  legislative  measures  eas- 
ily enacted.  The  ta^  reduction  of   1964  and 
the  tax  surcharge  of  ;1968  involved  legislative 
deb*te,  doubts  and '  desires  and  req\ilred   a 
high  order  of  pollUca(l  skill  to  shape  the  solu- 
tions, garner  the  vot*s,  and  achieve  the  goals. 
The  wUl  to  take  ithe  needed   fiscal  steps 
and  the  consequences  of  those  steps  have.  I 
believe — and    here    qne   hopes    past   Is    pro- 
logue— heightened   4^r   ability   to   discrimi- 
nate among  fiscal  t^ls  and  to  improve  our 
Qac»l  techniques.  Ttie  power  of  tax  reduction 
to  promote  economlt  growth  is  now  evident, 
whether  the  reduction  called  for  is  perma- 
nent or  temporary.  tTie  surcharge  technique 
as  a  tool  for  a  tem^jorary  change  in  income 
iporary   change    is    re- 
acceptance.  Indeed.  In 
sat  the  surcharge  was 
consideration,  the  Tax 
Committees  spent  l^ss  than  a  baif  hour  on 
the  structure   of   ttje  surcharge   itself — and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee deliberations.  Th|e  final  legislation  in  this 
regard  followed  in  Almost  every  respect  the 
President's  recomm^dation.   (Parenthetical- 
ly, the  experience  ■shth  the  temporary  stis- 
pension   and  reston|.Uon  of  the  investment 
credit  as  a  technique  showed  the  problems 
of  that  approach,  ajs  the  Treasury  had  ex- 
pected, and  that  approach  is  unlikely  to  be 
tried  again.)   It  Is  ekicouraglng  to  note  that 
the  adoption  of   th^   surcharge  was   not  an 
issue  in  the  1968  election.  When  it  was  finally 
passed  it  had  bipartisan  support.  An  analysis 
of  the  election  returns  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives does  not  Indicate  that  any  mem- 
ber was  defeated  because  he  had  voted  for 
the  tax  surcharge — in  outcome  strongly  con- 
trary to  some  expe<^tatlons  when  the  House 
considered  this  legislation. 

Our  experience  shows  that  our  problems 
relating  to  the  usa  of  the  Income  tax  for 
cotmtercyclical  purposes  are  not  problems  of 
techniques  and  mschanlcs  as  respects  the 
structural  changes  lequired.  Rather,  they  are 
issues  of  fiscal  poUqy  at  the  political  level — 
differences  betweea  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses over  the  rlg^t  fiscal  policies  to  pur- 
sue and  over  the  ec4>nomlc  outlook.  The  task 
here  is  to  seek  methods  and  procedures  of 
resolving  those  Issvies  and  differences  more 
rapidly,  since  counqercyclical  £u;tlon  requires 


tax   levels,   when    t^ 
quired,  has  receive 
the  eleven  months 
under  Congreaslona 


for  its  best  resnits  that  the  action  be  taken 
promptly — a  tesscn  ot  ths   1068  experlsncs. 

aimUCl  UEAI.   AflPSClB  AKD   LSOIBLATIDIC 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  broctd  economic 
scene  to  structural  aspects  of  the  tax  system. 
Here  much  has  happened  In  eight  years.  This 
is  not  the  time  for  a  detailed  review,  but 
some  of  the  events  may  be  sketched  briefly. 
The  Revenue  Acts  of  196%  and  1964  marked 
the  most  serious  efforts  since  World  War  H 
to  cure  abuses  In  the  tax  structure — and 
they  achieved  around  C2  billion  of  revenue 
increasing  revisions,  a  figure  larger  than  all 
of  the  revenue  measures  since  that  period 
combined.  Nearly  every  Important  change 
was  a  significant  struggle  in  itself,  for  the 
issues  had  considerable  emotional  content 
and  controversy  as  well  as  tax  significance — 
rememt)er  expense  accounts,  the  dividend 
credit,  tax  havens,  compliance  In  reporting 
dividends  and  interest,  and  the  like.  Many  an 
important  matter  was  decided  by  a  vote  or 
two  in  the  Tax  Committees,  and  one  learned 
from  hard  experience  the  problems  Involved 
In  sectiring  13  votes  in  the  Ways  and  Mesms 
Committee  and  9  votes  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  controversial  matters.  Each 
matter  had  special  problems  which  made  for 
great  difficulty  in  achieving  change.  Thus 
the  efforts  to  achieve  a  rational  tax  struc- 
ture for  investment  abroad  had  to  face  the 
task  of  a  complete  re-orientation  of  tax 
thinking  and  policy  in  keeping  with  the  new 
International  requirements  faced  by  the 
United  States.  Before  this,  legislation  in  this 
field  had  been  pretty  much  a  question  of  ef- 
forts constantly  to  reduce  the  tax  on  foreign 
inctune.  with  only  a  few  understanding  what 
the  contests  were  all  about. 

There  were  failures  as  well  as  successes. 
But  no  realist  expects  full  success  in  propos- 
als for  tax  revision,  or  Indeed  in  tax  {xslicy 
generally,  for  the  Congress  has  always  been 
the  final  arbiter  of  tax  policy  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  task  of  revision  is  difficult — 
measured  In  an  analogy  to  exploration  by 
the  efforts  involved  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Poles,  with  the  way  strewn  with  the  bones  of 
many  an  explorer,  rather  than  by  the  modem 
systems  of  research  and  technology  through 
which  we  are  mastering  the  world  of  space. 
Nor  are  there  unlimited  opportunities  to 
push  the  issues  of  tax  revision.  Many  trains 
run  on  the  tracks  of  our  Tax  Committees 
and  tax  revision  mtiat  take  its  turn  along 
with  Social  Sectirity,  Public  Assistance, 
Trade,  Customs  and  other  legislation.  Quite 
often,  also,  all  tracks  must  be  cleared  for 
certain  measures.  Including  fiscal  policy  leg- 
islation, which  in  principle  must  highball 
along,  such  as  the  temporary  surcharge. 

Finally,  failure  can  have  its  educational 
values  and  pave  the  way  to  future  progress. 
Thus,  as  examples.  I  believe  there  are  many 
now  who,  on  reflection.  In  contrast  with 
earlier  held  views,  would  say  the  Treasury 
was  right  In  1963  in  urging  the  principle  of 
Income  taxation  at  death  on  the  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  assets  owned  by  the  decedent 
or  in  urging  reform  of  depreciation  rules  In 
the  real  estate  field. 

To  continue  the  brief  summary,  the  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  ended  our  system 
of  discriminatory  excise  taxes;  the  Federal 
Tax  Lien  Act  of  1966  modernized  our  tax  lien 
procedures;  a  succession  of  legislative  meas- 
ures achieved  current  payment  for  corpora- 
tions and  graduated  withholding  for  individ- 
uals and,  coupled  with  admlnlstxative  meas- 
ures requiring  prompt  payment  of  withheld 
taxes  and  excise  taxes,  have  given  the  United 
States  a  fully  current  system  of  tax  collec- 
tion; the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966 
provided  a  wholly  revised  and  rational  tax 
policy  for  foreigners  Investing  in  the  United 
States:  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act 
gave  MB  a  flexible  tool  for  controlling  port- 
folio flows  abroad.  And  In  between  were 
numerous,  varied,  and  lees  extensive  meas- 
ures to  solve  specific  problems. 

In  the  International  area,  statutory  Im- 
provements  were   accompanied  by  modern- 


Ixatkm  and  Mqpaiwtnn  at  our  treaty  net- 
work. A  new  strutfturs  for  Inoranatui  tssa- 
tlss  was  devised.  boUdlng  on  ths  OCBD  Model 
Draft  where  appropriate,  and  the  process  of 
securing  adoption  of  this  modernised  verskm 
throiigh  agreements  with  developed  coun- 
tries Is  well  along.  A  basis  for  treaties  with 
less  developed  countries  varying  in  ap- 
proach depeiMllng  on  the  iMurilcular  situa- 
tions involved,  has  been  established,  and  Is 
ready  for  fuller  implementation  when  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  regards 
our  international  position  and  our  domes- 
tic budgetary  posture  as  appropriate  to  pet- 
mit  extension  ot  the  investment  credit  to 
Investment  abroad.  A  new  version  of  an  es- 
tate tax  treaty,  building  where  appropriate 
on  the  OBCD  Model  Draft,  has  been  devel- 
oped which  will  afford  greater  opportunity 
for  foreign  portfolio  Investment  In  the 
United  States  and  greater  protection  for  the 
estates  of  our  business  executives  and  others 
who  may  die  while  on  overseas  assignments. 
The  process  of  obtaining  adoption  of  this 
type  of  treaty  is  now  under  way,  with  basic 
agreements  reached  with  the  Netherlands 
and  Israel.  These  efforts  at  International  tax 
cooperation  have  been  suK>lemented  by  af- 
firmative positions  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  OECD  Fiscal  Committee  seek- 
ing steady  development  of  the  tax  princi- 
ples to  govern  international  transactions,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  the  allocation  of  In- 
come and  deductions. 

Structural  tax  revision  involves  the  cor- 
rection of  inequities  to  taxpayers  as  well  as 
the  correction  o<  tax  abuses  and  escapes  fa- 
vorable to  taxpayers.  Here  also  steady  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  Improving  the  tax 
structure — in  the  Introduction  of  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction;  the  splitting  of 
the  first  bracket  of  tax  Into  four  brackets; 
the  Introduction  of  an  averaging  system;  the 
adoption  of  a  new  deduction  for  employee 
moving  expenses;  the  unlimited  carryforward 
of  capital  losses;  the  Inclusion  of  tips  in  So- 
cial Security  wages:  the  revised  treatment  of 
dealer's  reserves. 

Tax  revision  also  Involves  Innovative 
measures  to  keep  the  tax  structure  abreast 
of  economic  changes.  The  Investment  credit 
In  1962,  the  recapture  as  ordinary  Income  on 
the  sale  of  personal  property  erf  excess  de- 
predation deductions,  and  the  administra- 
tive depreciation  reforms  of  1962  and  1965, 
creating  the  guideline  system  and  the  re- 
serve ratio  test,  have  established  the  frame- 
work for  a  rational  tax  treatment  of  invest- 
ment In  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
guidelines  have  put  an  end  to  haggling  and 
uncertainty  and  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is 
a  workable  device  to  achieve  self-correction 
within  those  guidelines,  as  our  soon  to  be 
published  computer  study  of  depreciation 
rules  demonstrates. 

Allow  me  to  spend  a  moment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  depreciation.  Despite  the  improve- 
ments Just  mentioned,  we  still  have  many 
miles  to  go  before  all  of  the  problems  in  the 
depreciation  field  are  solved.  The  tax  struc- 
ture was  severely  wounded  by  the  introduc- 
tion In  1954  of  accelerated  depreciation 
methods  without  any  groundwork  of  ad- 
vance study  to  develop  the  safeguards  and 
rules  necessary  to  a.ccompany  the  liberality 
of  those  methods.  Such  surgery  produces 
a  severe  shock  from  which  the  recovery  is 
painful,  difficult  and  slow.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  accelerated  depreciation  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  is  wrong.  But  in 
the  realistic  world  of  tax  planning  and 
maneuvering,  where  every  possible  avenue 
of  tax  escape  is  Ingeniously  exploited  to  the 
full,  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards when  accelerated  depreciation  was 
offered  is  clearly  evident  in  retrospect.  It 
has  taken  years  to  correct,  through  recap- 
ture, the  "ordinary  income — capital  gain 
advantage"  accorded  to  personal  property, 
and  this  Is  but  the  beginning  of  the  steps 
toward  recovery.  We  still  face  all  the  abuses, 
the  tax  escapes,  and  the  economic  distor- 
Uons   In  the   real  estate  area— all  because 
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accelerated  depreciation  happened  to  be 
given  to  real  property  as  well  as  p>er8onal 
property;  we  face  the  abuses  and  business 
distortions  Involved  In  the  leasing  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  (here  linked  with  the 
tax  limit  on  the  investment  credit) :  we  face 
the  payment  of  tax-free  dividends  by  many 
companies  who  use  accelerated  depreciation 
for  tax  deduction  purposes  and  the  computa- 
tion of  tax  earnings  and  profits  but  straight- 
line  depreciation  for  book  purposes.  Some  of 
these  difficulties — such  as  leasing- — could  be 
solved  administratively  and  studies  are  here 
under  way,  but  considerable  legislation,  espe- 
cially as  respects  real  estate,  will  be  needed 
before  all  the  damage  Is  repaired.  And  there 
are  still  those  who  urge  even  more  accelera- 
tion for  depreciation ! 

As  stated  above,  structural  tax  revision  in- 
volves the  correction  of  tax  abuses,  the  elim- 
ination of  unfairnesses,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  innovative  changes.  But  along  with 
these  tasks  of  regaining  lost  terrain  and  seek- 
ing improvement,  there  is  also  the  constant 
task  of  not  yielding  new  ground  and  opening 
up  new  avenues  of  escape  and  preference. 
Much  of  the  late  1940's  and  1950's  consisted 
of  a  steady  erosion  of  the  tax  structure.  But 
In  the  last  eight  years  there  have  been  no 
real  breaches  of  that  structtxre,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  self-employment  pen- 
sion plan  and  that  has  its  limitations.  And 
In  the  treatment  of  the  "little  tax  bills" 
the  efforts  to  separate  Justifiable  correction 
from  unfair  preference  and  deal  with  each  in 
appropriate  fsishlon  have  yielded  a  high  de- 
gree of  success. 

In  this  matter  of  not  taking  backward  steps 
one  can  see  the  dangers  ahead.  Much  could  be 
lost,  for  example,  in  pursuing  the  "wlll-of- 
the-wlsp"  of  value-added  taxation  in  an  effort 
to  improve  our  trade  position,  or  in  plunging 
the  tax  structure  into  a  maelstrom  of  tax  in- 
centives and  tax  credits. 

STBnCTCTBAL  ASPECTS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  RCTLES 

«-  The  tax  structure  is  shaped  by  interpreta- 
tions embodied  in  regulations,  rulings,  and 
other  administrative  pronouncements  as  well 
as  by  legislation.  The  last  eight  years  have 
produced  a  steady  pace  of  activity  designed  to 
improve  the  administrative  Interpretation  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  One  facet  of  this 
effort  has  Involved  the  clarification  and 
deepening  of  administrative  guidance  in  var- 
ious fields.  A  few  examples : 

The  depreciation  guidelines  earlier  men- 
tioned provided  a  uniform,  consistent  sys- 
tem for  the  handling  of  the  depreciation 
deduction  Eind  replaced  the  inconsistencies, 
discriminations,  and  arbitrariness  under  the 
prior  method  of  negotiation  and  haggling. 

The  consolidated  return  regulations  revised 
the  rules  In  this  area  to  accord  with  modem 
accounting  practices  for  consolidated  bal- 
ance sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 

The  regulations  on  the  deduction  for  edu- 
cational expenses  continued  the  evolution  of 
the  tax  rules  to  match  the  changing  patterns 
in   training. 

The  recent  pension  plan  regulations  mod- 
ernized the  rules  governing  integration  with 
Social  Security  benefits  to  keep  pace  with 
the  changes  in  Social  Security  legislation  and 
the  maturing  of  that  system. 

The  Section  482  regulations  faced  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  articulating  the  guidelines, 
drawn  from  modern  accounting  and  manage- 
ment prsLctices,  to  govern  the  allocation  of 
Income  and  deductions  among  related  enter- 
prises, especially  in  the  international  area. 

The  earnings  and  profits  regulations  under 
Subpart  F  for  the  first  time  provided  a  sys- 
tem for  establishing  the  profits  of  foreign 
enterprises,  based  here  also  on  modem  ac- 
CDuntlng  concepts. 

Another  facet  of  this  administrative  ac- 
tivity has  been  the  correction  of  earlier  ad- 
ministrative mistakes.  The  task  of  adminis- 
trators Is  to  make  wise  and  proper  decisions. 
A  part  of  that  task  is  the  responsibility  and 
duty  of  recognizing  when  that  standard  has 


not  been  achieved  and  errors  have  occurred. 
Here  also  the  effort  has  been  to  acknowledge 
the  errors  and  effect  the  correction.  As 
examples: 

The  regulations  providing  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  gain  on  the  creation  of  swap  funds. 

The  regulations  on  the  treatment  of  adver- 
tising of  exempt  organizations  as  an  unre- 
lated business  (here  no  earlier  error  was  in- 
volved, but  rather  the  culmination  of  a  long 
study  pending  which  the  contrary  rule  was 
permitted  to  obtain) . 

The  proposed  regulations  on  the  taxation 
of  industrial  development  bonds. 

The  recent  ruling  denying  deduction  gen- 
erally for  prepaid  interest. 

The  correction  of  the  ruling  on  split- 
dollar  life  insurance. 

The  pending  revision  of  the  restricted  stock 
regulations. 

In  some  of  these  instances  the  administra- 
tive action  was  followed  by  legislative  con- 
sideration and  efforts  to  undo  the  admin- 
istrative interpretation.  The  outcome  in  each 
case  was,  however,  essentially  favorable  to 
the  position  taken  administratively  and  the 
end  result  was  a  structural  improvement  in 
the  area  involved.  Thus,  most  recently,  in 
the  matter  of  industrial  development  bonds 
two  legislative  measures  this  year  finally 
ended  in  taxation  of  these  bonds  subject  to 
a  $5  million  exception  for  projects  under 
that  size.  As  a  matter  of  tax  t>ollcy  even  a 
$5  million  industrial  development  bond  Issue 
Is  Inappropriate  and  the  proposed  regula- 
tions had  contained  no  dollar  amount  ex- 
ception— there  are  more  efficient  non-tax 
routes  to  assist  industrial  expansion — but  a 
$5  million  issue  is  a  long  cry  from  the  tax- 
free  Issues  of  $150  million  with  which  1968 
opened. 

The  formulation  of  proper  tax  policies  at 
the  administrative  level  provides  an  espe- 
cially difficult  challenge.  The  great  danger  is 
that  of  lethargy — a  hidden  lethargy  amidst 
the  volume  of  day-to-day  activity  that  char- 
acterizes a  large  organization.  Unless  ex- 
treme care  is  taken  this  great  activity — essen- 
tial as  It  is  to  the  overall  tasks  of  tax  col- 
lection— will  obscure  the  unwillingness  or 
Inability  to  perceive  and  face  Issues  of  tax 
policy.  In  this  regard  I  would  here  like  to 
repeat  some  earlier  words  on  the  Importance 
of  administration  to  tax  policy,  which  were 
in  the  course  of  discussing  certain  financing 
techniques  (Industrial  development  bonds, 
tax-exempt  organizations  borrowing  to  ac- 
quire businesses,  and  leasing  of  machinery 
and  equipment)  : 

"Congress  enacts  legislation  intended  to 
provide  a  particular  tax  benefit  or  tax  result 
for  a  designated  group  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  rational  purpose — a  tax-exempt  in- 
terest status  to  municipal  bonds  to  assist 
localities  financially  and  to  achieve  a  Fed- 
eral-local relationship  which  both  levels  of 
government  consider  desirable  for  reasons 
apart  from  strictly  financial  considerations; 
a  tax-exempt  status  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  encourage  philanthropy  in  the 
United  States;  depreciation  deductions  that 
are  as  appropriate  as  possible  to  the  measure 
of  taxable  income;  investment  credits  to 
achieve  an  increase  in  industrial  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion.  But  there  are  those  out- 
side the  group  intended  to  be  benefited  wait- 
ing to  seize  on  every  such  tax  benefit  to  see 
how  its  operative  mechanics  may  be  dis- 
torted to  achieve  advantages  wholly  foreign 
to  the  purpose  behind  the  benefit. 

"If  not  checked  in  time  these  distortions 
begin  to  assert  a  legitimacy  of  their  own — to 
assert  tax  squatters'  rights  against  the 
Treasury.  It  is  then  said  that  administrative 
action  cannot  be  taken  to  dislodge  them, 
and  a  legislative  command  is  required.  Some- 
times the  Revenue  Service  itself  grants  a 
cloak  of  legitimacy  through  favorable  rulings 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  transactions  before 
their  structure  and  scope  have  been  clearly 
analyzed  and  appreciated.  Then  when  it  has 
become  clear  to  all  that  the  distortion  has 


created  a  major  problem,  it  is  said  that  the 
administrative  error  cannot  be  corrected  by 
the  administrators  who  made  it. 

"Indeed,  many  of  the  tax  preferences  that 
today  create  severe  unfairness  in  our  tax 
system  and  permit  many  individuals  and 
corporations  to  escape  their  share  of  the  tax 
burden  were  never  legislated  at  all  by  the 
Congress.  Instead,  their  beginnings  lie  In  a 
Treasury  Regulations  or  administrative  rul- 
ing, ill-considered  or  ill-conceived  at  the 
time  or — to  be  more  charitable,  because  every 
tax  policy  official  wonders  what  mistakes  his 
successors  will  charge  against  him — handed 
down  to  meet  a  legitimate  problem  and  then 
in  turn  itself  distorted.  The  fact  that  many 
of  these  tax  preferences  carry  this  bar  sinister 
in  their  heritage  does  not.  of  course,  make 
their  present  beneficiaries  any  the  less  force- 
ful in  defending  their  tax  advantages. 

"And  so  another  lesson  emerges  from  these 
Illustrations — vigilance,  skill  and  imagina- 
tion in  tax  administration  can  be  a  power- 
ful force  in  the  maintenance  of  equity  in  the 
tax  system.  It  can  likewise  be  a  powerful 
force  to  protect  legislators  from  having  lo 
grapple  years  later  with  difficult  legislative 
issues  which  they  had  no  hand  in  creat- 
ing." ' 

RESEARCH    CAPABILITT 

The  conduct  of  tax  policy  today  demands 
a  high  order  of  research  capability.  The  prob- 
lems are  intricate  and  complicated,  and  the 
search  for  the  data  and  analysis  needed  to 
help  In  their  resolution  must  be  avidly  pur- 
sued if  the  solutions  are  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards our  tax  system  merits.  Moreover,  quite 
an  arsenal  of  material  Is  required  to  answer 
the  problems  and  questions  of  the  host  of 
businesses  and  individuals  affected  by  any 
new  proposal,  as  well  as  to  counter  the  In- 
tense probing  for  possible  weaknesses  in  a 
proposal,  in  so  many  ways  and  from  so  many 
angles,  that  Inevitably  accompanies  its  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  the  Treasury  staff 
engaged  in  tax  p>olicy  activities  has  doubled, 
and  that  part  occupied  with  International 
tax  matters  has  grown  almost  five  fold.  There 
are  now  around  fifty-five  professionals  (eco- 
nomists, lawyers  and  accountants)  in  the 
tax  policy  area.  Their  work  is  supplemented 
by  the  activities  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  a  large  number  of  formal  consult- 
ants drawn  from  many  quarters,  and  by  the 
assistance  that  is  informally  given  over  a 
wide  area  by  those  willing  to  make  their 
expertise  available  to  the  Government. 

Accompanying  this  enlargement  of  staff 
and  consultants,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing use  of  the  tools  of  modern  economic  re- 
search— econometric  models  and  analysis, 
computer  analysis,  and  the  like.  These  tools 
are  being  applied  to  the  study  of  problems 
and  proposals  and  to  the  task  of  revenue 
forecasting  and  estimating.  The  use  of  "tax 
models"  under  the  individual,  corporate,  and 
estate  and  gift  taxes — a  representative  statis- 
tical sample  of  tax  return  data  on  tape  for 
computer  use — has  greatly  enhanced  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Treasury  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  proposals  for  change.  Also,  data 
are  being  gathered  to  undertake  for  the  first 
time  systematic  studies  of  the  tax  position 
of  identical  taxpayers  over  a  period  of  time, 
which  win  provide  considerable  insight  Into 
the  effects  of  the  tax  structure  and  income 
fiuctuations  (or  their  absence)  taken  to- 
gether. These  efforts  are  supplemented  by 
programs  that  will  add  nontaxable  receipts 
to  the  taxable  Income  data,  and  non-taxpay- 
ers to  the  taxpayers  in  the  models. 

The  Treasury  has  also  engaged  In  large 
scale  studies  designed  to  advance  our  knowl- 
edge in  a  variety  of  fields.  For  example,  it 
has    financed   work    by   several   outstanding 


1  Tax  Trends  and  Bond  Financing,  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Municipal  Forum  of  New 
York.  June  13,  1968  (Treasury  Release  F- 
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•cholan  cm  the  effeei«  of  tax  policy  on  in- 
vestment: It  hM  r«c*itly  published  a  study 
on  Overseas  Manufacturing  Investment  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments:  It  wlU  publish 
shortly  a  computer  study  and  detailed  analy- 
sis of  Tax  Depreciation  and  the  Need  for  the 
Reserve  Ratio  Test:  and  It  has  studio*  under 
way  in  a  variety  of  afeas,  such  as  the  effects 
of  tax  policy  on  real  estate.  Throughout  It 
has  maintained  closa  liaison  with  other  In- 
BtltuUons  and  individuals  engaged  In  tax  re- 
search and  facUltate4  their  studies  by  mak- 
ing the  needed  data  available. 

But  even  though  the  research  capability 
and  activity  have  beeji  greatly  expanded,  the 
proper  development  i^f  our  tax  structure  and 
our  tax  policies  In  t^e  years  ahead  will  re- 
quire stUl  larger  r^earch  resources.  The 
Government  tax  research  base  la  still  small 
when  compared  to  that  existing  in  other 
areas  and  in  relatioi^  to  the  complexity  and 
importance  of  tax  Issues.  Moreover,  there 
must  be  constant  attention  paid  to  the  mix 
of  research — Treasury  consideration  of  Im- 
mediate problems;  TVeasury  research  on  the 
likely  Issues  a  few  yiears  ahead,  on  matters 
thaj  shoiUd  be  pushed  forward  as  Issues,  and 
on  analysis'  to  provide  a  better  basic  under- 
standing of  the  worilngs  and  effecta  of  our 
tax  system:  the  obtaining  of  contract  re- 
search by  outside  orfanlzatlons  and  Individ- 
uals In  these  areas;  and  the  encouragement 
of  research  acUvlty  ^nerally  In  the  tax  field. 

BXLATIONSHIP   OF   TkX    POIJCIXS   TO   BUDGET 
KZPXKDITURES 

The  Imperative  need  to  move  forward  in 
the  soluUon  of  o^k  social  problems  has 
brought  to  the  Treasury  a  new  dimension  of 
activity  not  usually  associated  with  the  De- 
partment. This  largely  comes  about  because 
for  nearly  every  soclfcl  problem  that  we  face 
we  can  be  sure  to  fl4d  some  groups  that  will 
urge  the  use  of  the  j  tax  system  as  the  path 
to  a  solution.  Such]  solutions  can  be  gen- 
erally classified  und^r  the  heading  of  tax  In- 
centives or  tax  credits— and  the  familiar 
items  here  are  Incentives  or  credits  for  edu- 
cation, manpower  titelnlng,  pollution,  xirban 
and  rural  development,  housing,  and  so  on. 
For  the  Treasury  to  fetand  Idly  by  and  watch 
a  procession  of  taxi  incenUves  would  be  to 
permit  a  rapid  deterioration  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture./'"' 

BtJt  dlslncllnatloA  to  regard  tax  incen- 
Uve?ak  the  path  tol  solution  is  not  enough, 
for  It  still  leaves  the  problems  \insolved. 
ConsequenUy  the  Treasury  has  had  to  en- 
gage in  research,  cti  Its  own  account  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  on  the 
problems  themselvas  and  on  the  possible 
nontax  solutions  thit  should  be  explored  or 
advanced.  This  ob\Hously  expands  the  re- 
search requirements!  of  the  Treasury,  though 
It  haa  the  advantages  of  keeping  It  fully  In- 
volved In  a  great  viarlety  of  domestic  mat- 
ters not  usually  co4sldered  as  falling  under 
tax  policy.  J 

This  activity  In  turn  has  led  to  a  fuller 
exploraUon  of  thoie  existing  tax  policies 
which,  through  tasj  preferences  and  special 
rules,  depart  from  ^le  normal  concepts  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  dete^lnatlon  of  taxable  In- 
come and  thereby  <  provide  within  the  tax 
system  an  array  ofj  so-called  "tax  expendi- 
tures.- These  tax  expenditures  represent  the 
tax  revenues  being |  "spent"  (through  being 
lost  to  the  tax  syst^)  to  achieve  the  speci- 
fic nontax  goals  retoresented  by  the  special 
rules.  In  this  regaM  the  tax  expenditures 
stand  as  altematlvts  to  the  direct  Govern- 
ment expendltureej  in  the  form  of  loans, 
grants,  guarantees,  jand  the  like,  that  could 
have  been  uUllzedj  to  achieve  those  same 
specific  goals. 

This  exploration  of  the  tax  expendlttire 
concept  has  lnvolv«d  efforts  to  describe  and 
quantify  the  existing  tax  expenditures,  In 
much  the  aaiine  fapblon  aa  direct  Oovem- 
ment  expenditure*  mre  Identified  In  the 
Budget.  It  has  alsa  led  to  studies  designed 


to  compare,  on  a  coet-beneflt  approach,  the 
efficiency  of  the  tax  expenditure  route  com- 
pared with  Uie  direct  expenditure  route  and 
to  Identify  the  factors  relevant  to  that  com- 
parison. Such  studies  relate  botto  to  exist- 
ing preferences  and  proposed  tax  expendi- 
tures through  new  tax  incentives  or  credits. 
These  efforts  indicate  that  in  some  areas 
of  Government  the  tax  expenditures  are  a 
sizable  amount.  In  absolute  terms  and  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  direct  budgetary 
expenditures.  One  would  hope  that  other 
agencies  of  Government  having  direct  cog- 
nizance over  the  activlUes  involved  would 
also  take  an  Interest  In  these  tax  expendi- 
tures. There  is  considerable  basis  for  the 
belief  that  in  some  situations  the  amounts 
involved  In  the  tax  expenditures  could  be 
utUlzed  more  efflcienUy  If  they  were  spent 
as  direct  expenditures. 

coNTunnNo  bevision 
The  task  of  structural  revision  of  our  tax 
system  should  be  regarded  as  an  ever-con- 
Unulng  eaort.  Secretary  Fowler  earlier  this 
year  stressed  this  need,  in  speaking  of  areas 
of  concern  to  the  Treasury  In  which  con- 
Unulty  of  policy  Is  essential.  He  used  these 
words : 

"A  third  area  for  policy  conUnulty  In  1869 
Is  tax  reform.  After  the  reforms  of  the  Rev- 
enue Acts  of  1962  and  1964  and  1865.  the 
Treasury  Department  undertook  a  major  ef- 
fort to  prepare  tax  reform  proposals  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  In  1966  and  1967.  The 
plan  was  to  launch  a  major  legislative  ef- 
fort on  the  heels  of  the  enactment  of  the 
temporary  surcharge  legislation.  Because  of 
the  delays  In  enacting  the  surcharge  legis- 
lation and  the  fact  that  substantial  tax  re- 
form requires  extensive  legislative  considera- 
tion there  was  no  suitable  opportunity  to 
push  these  proposals  on  to  the  leglSlaUve 
calendar. 

"It  Is  clear  that  tax  reform  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority  as  respects  tax  policy  and 
the  work  of  the  Congress.  I  and  my  associ- 
ates In  the  Treasury  have  called  attention  to 
some  of  the  areas  that  we  feel  should  be 
given  consideration.  As  one  example,  there  is 
the  impact  of  our  present  tax  system  on 
those  In  poverty.  A  country  concerned  about 
the  pUght  of  the  poor  shoiUd  certainly  be 
concerned  about  not  Imposing  the  10  percent 
surcharge  on  low  Income  taxpayers.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  serious  problem 
of  those  taxpayers  with  very  high  annual  In- 
comes who  make  Uttle  or  no  contribution  to 
the  Federal  Government  because  of  the  use, 
sUigly  or  In  combination,  of  many  of  the  tax 
preferences  adopted  for  particular  purposes. 
There  Is  also  need  for  an  extensive,  searching 
review  of  the  rules  under  the  estate  and  gift 
taxes  and  the  associated  question  of  the 
treatment  of  transfers  of  appreciated  assets 
at  death  under  the  Income  tax. 

"Two  cardinal  principles  should  g\Ude  us 
in  considering  tax  reform.  One  is  that  the 
standards  of  equity  and  fairness  and  de- 
sirability must  be  applied  In  the  context  of 
the  world  today.  Tax  provisions  adopted  to 
serve  certain  needs  In  the  past  must  con- 
stantly be  tested  to  see  if  they  are  stUl  ap- 
propriate. We  must  ask  what  Is  the  net  bene- 
fit to  the  nation  from  such  a  provision  in 
terms  of  the  present  cost — what  is  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  tax  provision 
as  contrasted  with  other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  that  may  not  have  the  side- 
effects  of  Income  tax  Uberallty  to  Individuals 
or  corporations  that  accompany  the  use  of 
the  tax  route? 

"The  second  principle  is  that  change  from 
yesterday's  rule  to  today's  new  need  must 
be  orderly  and  fair,  so  that  those  who  had 
planned  their  businesses  or  lives  on  the  basis 
of  the  earlier  provisions  may  have  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  standards.  But  it  is 
orderly  transition  that  I  am  emphasizing  and 
not  stagnation  or  indefinite  postponement  of 
any  change,  for  tax  preferences  should  not  be 


a  hereditary  m*tter  handed  down  from  ooe 
generation  to  the  next"  * 

The  reform  that  Secretary  Fowler  spoke  of 
involves  change  in  the  tax  structure.  Aa  be 
indicates,  there  la  much  to  be  done — there 
always  will  be— in  this  area.  In  addition  to 
such  structural  reform,  there  are  Important 
aspects  of  tax  policy  and  expenditure  policy 
having  a  relationship  to  the  tax  system  that 
will,  one  can  expect,  be  debated  in  the  period 
ahead.  Just  as  Ulustratlons.  one  can  refer  to 
such  matters  as  Income  maintenance  or  neg- 
ative Income  tax  progrfjns  now  the  subject 
of  Inquiry  by  a  Presidential  Commission;  the 
need  for  re-examination  of  the  benefit  struc- 
ture of  the  Social  Security  system  and  Its 
financing,  together  with  Improvements  In 
the  structure  of  the  private  pension  plan 
system:  the  worry  over  the  effect  on  State 
and  local  Interest  costs  and  on  individual 
windfall  benefits  through  the  greatly  ex- 
panded use  of  State  and  local  tax-exempt 
bonds  that  looms  Just  ahead  and  for  which 
solutions  such  as  an  Urban  Development 
Bank  have  been  advanced:  the  wisdom  of 
revenue  sharing  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
various  alternatives  suggested;  procedures  to 
achieve  the  pace  of  action  necessary  to  carry 
out  needed  countercyclical  tax  action  effec- 
tively: procedures  to  achieve  better  coordi- 
nation of  Congressional  consideration  of 
revenues  and  expenditures. 

CONCLUSION 

If  the  tax  activity  of  the  past  U  Indeed 
prologue,  then  the  years  ahead  wlU  continue 
to  be  active  ones.  This  Is  as  It  should  be  In 
the  tax  field,  for  the  appropriateness,  equity, 
and  vltaUty  of  a  tax  system  depend  upon 
constant  attention.  Proven  fiscal  tools  are 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  Adminis- 
tration or  political  party.  Neither  are  the 
problems.  There  are  the  dlfflctUt  problems 
that  acciunulate  over  the  years  and  yield 
only  slowly  to  solution.  There  are  the  new 
problems  whose  outlines  are  already  appar- 
ent. And  there  are  the  unforeseen  problems 
that  come  suddenly  on  the  scene.  All  must 
command  our  efforts  If  we  are  to  achieve,  not 
perfection,  but  that  high  degree  of  effective- 
ness and  fairness  which  can  properly  be 
demanded  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  make 
tax  matters  their  professional  career. 
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DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  take  the  final 
step  in  guaranteeing  to  each  American 
citizen  the  right  to  vote  for  the  most  im- 
portant office  in  the  land,  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

While  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
expand  the  franchise  through  removing 
the  roadblocks  of  religious  prejudice, 
race  prejudice,  and  sex  prejudice,  we 
continue  to  tolerate  the  electoral  college 
system.  There  are  only  two  offices  for 
which  we  do  not  believe  the  people  should 
make  the  final  choice,  and  those  are  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  United  States,  while 
we  claim  with  pride  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  democracy,  this  is  an  anachro- 
nism that  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Facing  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  when  it  convened  on  May  25  was 
the  question  whether  the  Chief  Executive 


•Address  before  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  September  20,  1968 
(Treasvu^  Release  F-1364). 


should  be  chosen  by  direct  popular  elec- 
tion, by  the  Congress,  by  State  legisla- 
tures, or  by  intermediate  electors.  The 
direct  popular  dectlon  alternative  was 
opposed  because  it  was  generally  felt 
that  the  people  lacked  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  possible  presidential  candidates  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  Many  dele- 
gates also  feared  that  the  people  of  the 
various  States  would  be  unlikely  to  agree 
on  a  single  person,  usually  casting  their 
votes  for  a  favorite-son  candidate  well 
known  to  them.  Delegates  from  the  South 
opposed  the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  for  the  additional  reason 
that  suffrage  was  more  widespread  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South. 

Giving  Congress  the  power  to  choose 
the  President  was  rejected  largely  be- 
cause of  fear  that  it  would  jeopardize 
the  principle  of  executive  independence. 
To  permit  State  legislatures  to  choose 
the  President  was  rejected  because  it  was 
feared  the  President  might  feel  so  in- 
debted to  the  States  as  to  allow  them  to 
encroach  on  Federal  authority.  Unable 
to  agree  on  a  plan,  the  convention  on 
August  31  appointed  a  "Committee  of 
Eleven"  to  propose  a  solution.  On  Sep- 
tember 4  the  Committee  suggested  a 
compromise — today's  electoral  college 
system. 

The  electoral  college  system  was  cre- 
ated by  our  Poimding  Fathers  to  meet 
certain  very  real  18th  century  problems 
that  no  lOTiger  have  relevance  to  Amer- 
icans of  today. 

Of  concern  to  our  forefathers  was 
widespread  illiteracy,  large  numbers  of 
slaves  who  could  not  vote,  great  dispar- 
ity in  voter  qualifications  and  little  com- 
munication between  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. All  of  these  circumstances  have  been 
altered.  There  has  been  change.  Today, 
there  is  mass  media,  both  television  and 
press,  making  it  possible  for  all  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  characteristics  of 
each  presidential  candidate. 

From  the  outset  the  electoral  college 
has  constituted  little  more  than  a  delib- 
erately vague  political  compromise. 
Moreover,  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
system  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  are 
totally  irrelevant,  if  not  directly  repug- 
nant, to  OUT  modem  day  concept  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  existing  electoral  college  system 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Major  objections  to  the  current  system 
are: 

It  has  permitted  the  election  of  three 
Presidents  who  trailed  their  opponents 
in  the  national  popular  vote. 

The  Founding  Fathers  never  intended 
that  the  States  would  cast  their  electoral 
votes  en  bloc. 

The  unit  system  offers  no  incentive  for 
a  heavy  voter  turnout  in  supposedly 
safe  States. 

In  large  States  which  are  fairly  even- 
ly divided  between  the  major  parties,  the 
unit  system  inflates  the  bargaining  pow- 
er of  splinter  parties  and  pressure  groups. 

The  electoral  college  system  places  a 
premium  on  fraud  because  juggling  of  a 
few  votes  can  swing  the  electoral  votes 
of  an  entire  State. 

The  electoral  college  system  gives  State 
legislatures    the    power    to    direct    any 


method  they  wish  for  selecting  presi- 
dential electors. 

There  is  no  legal  way  to  force  an  elec- 
tor to  vote  for  the  presidential  candidate 
to  whom  he  pledged  himself. 

If  an  election  is  thrown  into  the  House 
because  of  the  failure  of  a  presidential 
candidate  to  win  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  an  archaic  and  totally  un- 
representative system  goes  into  opera- 
tion. 

The  unit  vote  method  of  apportion- 
ing each  State's  electoral  votes,  as  it 
developed  in  the  19th  century  and  con- 
tinues today,  was  clearly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Founding  Fathers.  So  in  every 
election,  the  unit  vote  system  disen- 
franchises millions  of  voters  who  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  minority  in  their  par- 
ticular States  by  taking  the  voting  pow- 
er they  represent  and  awarding  it  in  the 
national  electoral  count  to  the  candidate 
whom  they  oppose.  For  example,  in  1960 
John  P.  Kennedy  received  2,377,846  pop- 
ular votes  in  Illinois  while  Richard  M. 
Nixon  received  2,368,988  votes.  The  late 
President  received  all  the  electoral  vote 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  Nixon  received  the  13 
electoral  votes  in  Indiana  vvhere  he  ob- 
tained 1,175,120  popular  votes.  Although 
Mr.  Kennedy  received  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  combined  electoral  votes  of 
the  two  States,  Mr.  Nixon  actually  re- 
ceived a  substantial  majority  of  the  pop- 
ular votes  cast. 

Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  commenting  on  the  operation  of 
the  imit  vote  system,  said: 

To  lose  their  votes  Is  the  fate  of  all  mi- 
norities, and  It  Is  their  duty  to  submit;  but 
this  Is  not  a  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of  votes 
taken  away,  added  to  those  of  the  majority, 
and  given  to  a  person  to  whom  the  minority 
is  opposed. 

The  present  electoral  college  system 
rests  on  an  uneasy  tension  between  op- 
posing distortions  of  the  popular  will. 
Smaller  States  receive  a  bonus  for  their 
two  Senators.  Large,  closely  contested, 
industrial  States  are  the  chief  prizes  in 
the  presidential  contest  because  of  the 
magnified  value  of  even  the  smallest 
popular  majority  in  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample, elections  in  which  the  national 
outcome  depended  on  a  single  large  State 
are  numerous:  a  shift  of  2,555  votes  in 
New  York  could  have  reversed  the  elec- 
toral college  outcome  to  make  Henry  Clay 
President  instead  of  James  K.  Polk  in 
1844.  In  1880  Winfield  S.  Hancock  would 
have  been  made  President  instead  of 
James  A.  Garfield  if  there  had  been  a 
shift  in  New  York  of  10,517  votes.  A  shift 
of  575  votes  in  New  York  during  the  1884 
election  would  have  made  James  G. 
Blaine  President  instead  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land. In  1888  a  shift  of  7,189  votes  in  New 
York  would  have  changed  the  electoral 
vote  to  favor  Grover  Cleveland  instead  of 
Benjamin  Harrison — Cleveland  actually 
won  a  popular  vote  plurality  but  lost  in 
the  electoral  college  vote.  A  California 
shift  in  the  election  of  1916  of  1,983  votes 
would  have  made  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
President  instead  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  al- 
though President  Wilson  still  would  have 
had  a  half  million  more  popular  votes. 

The  electoral  college  system  is  predi- 
cated on  the  treatment  of  States  as  sepa- 
rate voting  blocs.  But  the  essential  fact 


about  presidential  politics  in  the  United 
States  today  is  its  nationalization.  Tele- 
vision, newspapers,  and  national  maga- 
zines all  bring  presidential  politics  di- 
rectly to  the  people  wherever  they  may 
live.  Dwight  Elsenhower,  Adlai  Steven- 
son, John  F.  Kennedy.  Richard  Nixon. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
were  all  chosen  as  presidential  candi- 
dates because  of  their  national  stature — 
not  because  they  represented  a  certain 
State. 

Against  this  background  of  the  na- 
tionalization of  American  politics,  the 
electoral  college  system  perpetuates  the 
ever-present  danger  that  a  man  might  be 
elected  President  who  had  actually  lost 
the  popular  vote — which  already  has  oc- 
curred three  times  in  our  history:  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  fact  that  a  State's  electoral  votes 
remain  the  same  regardless  of  voter 
turnout  is  significant.  In  the  1964  elec- 
tion with  the  total  popular  vote  cast  in 
New  Jersey  substantially  greater  than 
that  cast  in  Texas,  the  winning  candidate 
in  Texas  received  25  electoral  votes  while 
the  winning  candidate  in  New  Jersey  re- 
ceived only  17  electoral  votes.  In  that 
same  election,  the  three  electoral  votes 
of  Alaska  were  decided  by  67.259  votes  at 
a  ratio  of  one  electoral  vote  for  every 
22,419  voters.  In  the  same  election.  New 
York  citizens  voted  at  a  ratio  of  one  elec- 
toral vote  for  every  166,657  votes  with 
7,166,275  ijcople  voting. 

Today,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  never  stop  to  think  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  vote  directly  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — yet  they  would  be  en- 
raged if  the  system  intervened  to  frus- 
trate their  choice. 

A  popular  vote  loser  assuming  the 
Presidency  could  not  be  explained  to  the 
people.  A  miscarriage  of  the  popular  will 
in  the  days  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  would 
be  preposterous.  The  situation  is  all  the 
more  serious  when  one  considers  the  im- 
mense power  and  responsibility,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent at  this  time  in  history. 

The  real  choice  today  is  between  two 
alternatives.  Either  the  country  will  con- 
tinue with  the  existing  electoral  college 
system,  or  it  will  shift  to  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  reform  which  will  meet  all 
the  major  problems  presented  by  the 
electoral  college  system  in  a  realistic 
manner  is  to  institute  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  all  the  people. 

Direct  popular  election  will  eliminate 
the  undemocratic  unit  vote  system,  elim- 
inate the  problem  of  rebel  electors,  elimi- 
nate the  danger  of  a  popular-vote  loser 
entering  the  White  House,  and  would 
place  the  choice  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  where  it  ought  to  be — 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

A  direct  popular  national  vote  for 
President  would  result  In  the  natural  cul- 
mination of  the  federal  system — choos- 
ing their  Chief  Executive  on  a  national 
one-man,  one-vote  basis.  Any  half-way 
steps  will  retain  some  or  all  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  existing  electoral  college 
system,  especially  the  danger  of  the  pop- 
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ular-vote  loser  becoplng  President  of  the 
country. 


1797,  when  Repre- 
!l.  Smith,  of  South 


Carolina,  introduced  the  first  proposed 
constitutional  amei^dment  to  reform  the 
electoral  college  sy*em,  hardly  a  session 
of  Congress  has  passed  without  introduc- 
tion of  similar  resolutions.  At  least  109 
such  amendments  v«ere  proposed  between 
1889  and  1946  and  another  151  have  been 
proposed  since  that  time. 

The  direct  popula  r  election  alternative 
for  choosing  the  Prf  sident  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, considered  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787  was  first  introduced 
In  the  Congress  as  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  by  Representative 
William  McManus,  of  New  York,  in  1826. 
Historically,  proionents  of  the  direct 
popular  election  Alternative  have  en- 
dorsed halfway  measures  believing  that 
the  direct  popular  election  alternative 
could  not  be  ratUled  by  the  required 
number- of  States.  The  time  has  now 
come  to-make  a  concerted  effort  to  con- 
vince Members  of  Congress  and  State 
legislators  that  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion alternative  not  only  harbors  no 
threat  to  anyone's  special  powers  or  priv- 
ileges within  the  /American  system,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  Recent  democratic  al- 
ternative to  the  danger-prone  electoral 
college  system  of  tofiay. 

The  greatest  protf  of  the  need  for  re- 
form of  the  electotal  college  system  is 
the  fact  that  most  Americans  assume  the 
direct  popular  election  alternative  to  be 
in  effect.  When  alked  for  whom  they 
voted,  Americans  db  not  reply  for  presi- 
dential elector  A  dr  B  or  for  no  presi- 
dential elector  due  I  to  the  application  of 
the  unit  rule.  Rattier,  they  reply  that 
they  voted  for  the  Ipemocratic  or  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate.  Can  it  any 
longer  be  pretended  that  this  great 
people  reqmres  presidential  electors  to 
choose  wisely  for  it? 

Hearings  in  the  other  body  on  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  were  most  recently 
begun  on  February  128,  1966.  In  May  1966. 
Senator  Bayh  f  ronJ  Indiana,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcoiiunittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendmenns,  introduced  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  |163 — 89th  Congress, 
second  session.  OnjJanuary  11,  1967,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  for  himself  and 
others,  reintroduced  the  direct  popular 
vote  alternative  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2— 90th  Congress, 
first  session. 

low  wish  to  introduce 
ijepresentatives  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  that 
abolishes  the  elecooral  college  and  pro- 
vides for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  provisions  af  the  joint  resolution 
are  as  follows : 

H.J.    Res. — Joint    r^olutlon    to    amend    the 
Constitution  to  prpvlde  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Sknate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica   in    Congress    assembled    (ttoo-thirds    of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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following  article  Is  propoeed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"ARTICLE    — 

"Sectiok  1.  At  a  time  determined  by  the 
Congress  there  shall  be  held  In  each  State 
and  In  the  District  of  Columbia  an  election 
In  which  the  people  thereof  shall  vote  for 
President  and  for  Vice  President.  In  such 
election,  each  voter  shall  cast  a  single  bal- 
lot for  two  persons  who  shall  have  consented 
to  the  joining  of  their  names  on  the  ballot 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"The  legislature  of  each  State  shall  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  manner  of  holding  such 
election  thereof  and  shall  Include  on  the 
ballot  the  names  of  all  pairs  of  persons  who 
have  consented  to  the  joining  of  their  names 
on  the  ballot  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
The  voters  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  persons  voting  therein 
for  Members  of  the  Congress,  but  nothing 
In  this  article  shall  prohibit  a  State  from 
adopting  a  less  restrictive  residence  require- 
ment for  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident than  for  Members  of  the  Congress,  or 
prohibit  the  Congress  from  adopting  uni- 
form residence  and  age  requirements  for  vot- 
ing In  such  election. 

"The  Congress  shall  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  voting  and  the  places  and  man- 
ner of  holding  such  elections  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  the  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  may  direct, 
the  official  custodian  of  the  election  returns 
of  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  prepare,  sign,  certify  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  a  list  of  all  persons  for  whom 
votes  were  cast  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President,  together  with  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  each. 

"Sec.  2.  On  the  6th  day  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  election,  unless  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  dlfiferent  day  not  earlier 
than  the  4th  day  of  January,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
open  aU  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  totaled.  The  persons  Joined  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  Pesldent,  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively.  If  such  number  be  a 
plurality  amounting  to  at  least  40  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  number  of  votes  certi- 
fied. If  none  of  the  pairs  of  persons  joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  have  at  least  40  per  centxxm  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  certified,  then 
Congress  shall  provide  by  law,  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  for  a  runoff 
election  to  be  held  between  the  two  pairs  of 
persons  Joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively,  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  certi- 
fied. 

"Sec.  3.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  count- 
ing of  the  certified  vote  totals  from  the  re- 
spective States,  the  presidential  candidate 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  election  as 
President  shall  have  died,  the  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  entitled  to  election  as  Vice 
President  shall  be  declared  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal,  prior  to  the 
election  provided  for  In  section  1,  of  a  can- 
didate for  President  or  for  Vice  President  and 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  the  per- 
son who,  except  for  their  death,  would  have 


been  entitled  to  become  President  and  Vice 
President. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  House  joint 
resolution  is  identical  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  introduced  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  Under  the 
proposed  joint  resolution,  a  presidential 
candidate  must  receive  a  40-percent 
plurality  for  election.  If  no  presidential 
candidate  receives  the  necessary  40-per- 
cent plurality,  a  runoff  election  would  be 
held  between  the  two  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  largest  number  of  popular  votes. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment has  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
and  the  NAACP. 

A  survey  of  State  legislators,  conduct- 
ed by  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  revealed  that  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  2,500  respondents  favored  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  November  23  a  Gallup  poll  indi- 
cated that  81  percent  of  the  public  fav- 
ored basing  the  election  of  the  President 
on  the  popular  vote  throughout  the  Na- 
tion rather  than  the  present  electoral 
college  system  where  a  presidential  can- 
didate can  be  elected  President  even 
thought  he  runs  behind  his  opponents 
in  the  popular  vote  total. 

Our  entire  national  experience  teaches 
that  there  is  no  safer,  no  better  way  to 
elect  our  public  officials  than  by  the 
choice  of  the  people  with  the  man  who 
wins  the  most  votes  being  awarded  the 
office.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  "the 
consent  of  the  governed."  H.  G.  Wells 
called  voting  "democracy's  ceremonial. 
It's  feast.  It's  great  function." 

Neil  R.  Pierce,  perhaps  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem has  stated  in  "The  People's  Presi- 
dent": 

The  electoral  college  system  of  electing  the 
President  Is  doubtless  the  most  deficient — 
and  potentially  dangerous — section  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  as  it  stands  today. 

The  single  constitutional  reform  that 
removes  the  Inequities  and  perils  of  the 
present  electoral  college  system  without 
substituting  others  is  to  eliminate  the 
electoral  college  altogether  and  give  the 
election  of  their  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident directly  to  the  American  people. 

The  Presidency  is  the  grand  prize  of 
American  politics — no  effort  is  too  great 
to  assure  that  the  American  President 
will  truly  be  a  man  for  all  seasons  for 
all  Americans. 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposed  Program  In- 
formation Act,  I  emphasize  that  the  act 
directs  the  President  to  transmit  to  the 
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Cangitm  ai  tbe  beginning  of  each 
calendar  year  a  caitKlog  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  together  with  a  report 
detailing  the  measures  taken  by  the 
President  to  simplify  Federal  program 
assistance  apidieatlon  forms  and  proce- 
dures and  to  consolidate  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  Program  Information  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  serve  the  program  informa- 
tion needs  of  Congress,  and  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  public.  The  Federal  assist- 
ance program  catalog,  being  the  only 
compendium  of  Federal  program  assist- 
ance information,  would  include  a  de- 
scription of  each  program,  the  adminis- 
tering office,  the  eligibility  requirements, 
funding  information,  application  prereq- 
uisites, Washington  and  regiontil  con- 
tacts, mechanics  of  application  and  re- 
lated programs. 

The  catalog  will  be  updated  monthly  to 
reflect  program  termination,  consolida- 
tion, expansion  or  reorganization  and 
changes  In  government  organization.  The 
monthly  revisions  would  provide  current 
funding  information  as  well  as  other  in- 
formation of  direct,  immediate  relevance 
to  potential  beneficiaries. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  designated 
the  sole  agency  to  which  the  President's 
authority  under  the  act  may  be  dele- 
gated. By  locating  the  responsibility  for 
the  catalog  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
it  Is  intended  to  provide  the  executive 
branch  with  meaningful  information  to 
determine  whether  duplication,  overlap, 
or  lack  of  coordination  exist  in  Federal 
assistance  programs.  Better  unified  and 
coordinated  Federal  assistance  should,  in 
turn,  produce  a  more  accurate  planning, 
programing,  budgeting  system. 

The  present  comprehensive  catalog 
published  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs,  lacks : 

First,  funding  information — among 
the  most  important  kinds  of  information 
for  local  officials,  mayors,  and  county 
executives  is  how  much  Federal  program 
assistance  money  is  available; 

Second,  processing  time  estimates — 
State  and  local  officials  must  have  such 
information  if  they  are  to  coordinate 
Federal  assistance  programs  with  their 
requirements;  and 

Third,  periodic  updating — printing  a 
Federal  catalog  without  greater  flexibil- 
ity than  annual  updating  forces  State 
and  local  officials  to  find  other  sources  of 
information  or  else  make  important  de- 
cisions based  on  information  that  Is 
months  out  of  date. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  cir- 
cular A-89  establishes  new  catalog  guide- 
lines which  contain  no  provisions  for 
cross-referencing  of  analogous  pro- 
grams, nor  does  it  define  what  are 
"programs."  Consequently,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  instructions  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  currently  request  submis- 
sion of  limited  information  on  approxi- 
mately 600  of  over  1,000  separately 
identified  Federal  assistance  programs. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Schultze,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  states 
on  page  35  of  "Agenda  for  the  Nation": 

There  are  currently  more  than  400  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  and  a  host  of 
special  credtt  progranu  prorldtng  loans  for 
speciHe  parpoaw.  A  wtde  vsrlety  of  pro- 
grams an  dlraatly  opostad  by  tlu  Ped«ral 


Oovemmeirt — flood  control  projecta,  na- 
ttooal  parks,  watershed  protection  projects, 
and  soon. 

State  and  local  officials,  educators,  and 
private  Individuals  have  evidenced  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  concise  informa- 
tion about  Federal  assistance  programs 
in  which  they  may  desire  to  participate. 
Specific  FWeral  program  assistance  in- 
formation in  one  compendium  Is  required 
to  permit  these  officials  and  private  in- 
dividuals to  comprehend  all  related  pro- 
grams and  determine  which  programs 
may  be  of  particular  assistance  to  them. 

The  Information  to  be  included  in  the 
catalog  is  the  information  shown  in  a 
federally  sponsored  Midwest  Research 
Institute  study  to  be  the  kind  most 
needed  by  State  and  local  officials  to  best 
utilize  Federal  program  assistance. 

The  best  testimony  for  the  need  for 
this  proposed  legislation  is  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  this  bill  by  our 
Nation's  State  Governors,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties'  Executives  and 
Supervisors  and  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  of  State  Representatives  and 
Senators. 

Besides  being  of  direct  assistance  to 
potential  beneficiaries,  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  give  the  Congress 
meaningful  information  it  needs  to 
better  determine,  first,  the  relative  worth 
of  programs  in  order  to  establish  prior- 
ities in  allocating  funds,  and  second,  the 
desirability  of  proposed  new  programs. 


ENABLING  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  WHO  CHANGE  THEIR 
RESIDENCES  TO  VOTE  IN  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years 
ago  President  Kermedy's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation 
declared: 

No  American  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 
because  he  changed  his  address  before  the 
election  and  did  not  have  time  to  meet  State 
residence  requirements. 

On  May  25,  1967,  President  Johnson 
declared  in  "The  Political  Process  in 
America,"  a  message  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posing legislation  to  strengthen  the  po- 
litical process: 

This  Nation  has  already  ass\ired  that  no 
man  can  legally  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  his  eco- 
nomic condition.  But  we  find  that  millions 
of  Americans  are  still  disenfranchised — be- 
cause they  have  moved  their  residence  from 
one  locaUty  to  another. 

The  President  further  declared: 
The  people's  ilght(s)  to  travel  freely  from 
State  to  State  Is  constitutionally  protected. 
The  exercise  of  that  right  should  not  Im- 
peril tbe  loss  of  another  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right — the  right  to  vote. 

An  analysis  of  the  voting  results  of  the 
1960  presidential  election,  the  last  elec- 
tion for  which  studies  are  available, 
shows  that  between  5  and  8  million 
otherwise  eligible  voters  were  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  because  of  unneces- 
sarily long  residency  requirements  of 
many  States.  Almost  half  of  the  States, 


for  example,  through  laws  enacted  a 
century  ago.  require  a  citizen  to  be  a  res- 
ident a  full  12  months  prior  to  quaUfy- 
ing  to  vote  for  the  only  two  nationwide 
elective  offices — the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Public  participation  in  the  processes  of 
government  is  the  essence  of  a  democ- 
racy. H.  G.  Wells  called  the  voting  proc- 
ess, "democracy's  ceremonial,  its  feast, 
its  great  function." 

No  government  can  long  survive  that 
does  not  heed  the  public  will.  The  Ameri- 
can system  has  endured  for  almost  two 
centuries  because  the  people  have  be- 
come more  and  more  involved  in  the 
process  of  governing.  But  government 
itself  has  a  continuing  obligation — sec- 
ond to  no  other — to  keep  the  process  of 
public  participation  functioning  smooth- 
ly thereby  maintaining  a  vibrant  de- 
mocracy,' 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residen- 
ces to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  I 
now  introduce  the  Resid^pcy  Voting  Act 
of  1969.  The  act  provides  as  follows: 
A  bin  to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 

who   change   their   residences    to   vote   in 

presidential  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Residency  Voting 
Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
to  enhance  the  right  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  citizens 
who  change  their  residences  to  enjoy  equal 
access  to  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States 
from  conditioning  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
fulfillment  of  certain  requirements  of  resi- 
dence or  registration. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any 
State  or  ptolltlcal  subdivision  in  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  such  election  because  of  any  require- 
ment of  residence  or  registration  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  if  such  citizen 
has  resided  in  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division since  the  first  day  of  September  next 
preceding  such  election  and  has  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  registration  to  the 
extent  that  such  requirements  provide  for 
registration  after  such  date.  If  such  citizen 
has  begun  residence  In  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  after  tbe  first  day  of  September 
next  preceding  an  election  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence  and  does  not  satisfy  the 
residence  requirements  of  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  then  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote  either  In  person  or  by  absentee  ballot 
In  the  State  or  political  subdivision  from 
which  he  most  recently  moved  If,  but  for  his 
nonresident  status,  he  has  satisfied,  as  of 
the  date  of  such  move,  the  requirements  to 
vote  In  the  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  from 
which  he  most  recently  moved. 

(b)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot in  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  la 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  registration  that  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  for  absentee  registration. 

Src.  4.  (s)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  under  section  6  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  tbe  Constitution,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authoriaed  and  directed 
to  institute  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
actions.  Including  fictions  against  States  or 
political  subdivisions,  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  Injunctive  relief  to  restrain  the  en- 
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forcement  or  ezecuUoi  of  any  residence  or 
registration  reqiilremeiits  which,  In  blB  judg- 
ment, interfere  with  %he  provlalonB  or  pur- 
posea  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Proceedings  InJBtltuted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  a  three-Judge  district  court  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  ot  section  2284  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Statfes  Code,  and  any  ap- 
peal shall  He  directly  io  the  Supreme  Court. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of 


to  hear  the  case  to  asiign  the  case  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  to 
cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenevir  any  person  has  en- 
gaged, or  there  are  leasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  person  is  about  to  engage. 
In  any  act  or  practice  in  violation  of  the 
rights  conferred  by  s«ctlon  3.   the  Attorney 


General   Is   authorized 


United  States,  or  in  tie  name  of  the  United 


States,  an  action  for 


eluding  an  appUcatlo  i   for  a  temporal^  or 


permanent  Injunction 


other  order,  and  IncluUng  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  Stat;  or  local  election  of- 


ficials to  reqxUre  them 


benefited  bj  this  Act  ;o  vote  and  (2)  count 
such  votel.  " 

(b')  Th'e"dlstrtct  (iourts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Juris  diction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  granted  right  s  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  hai  e  exhausted  any  ad- 
ministrative or  other  Remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whoever  jknowlngly  or  willfully 
gives  false  information  as  to  his  name,  ad- 
dress, or  period  of  residence  in  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  far  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing his  eligibility  to  register  or  vote 
under  this  Act,  or  c<  inspires  with  another 
Individual  for  the  pv  rpose  of  encouraging 
such  Individuals  false)  registration  or  illegal 
voting  under  this  Act  !  hall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(b)    Whoever  shall  beprive  or  attempt  to 


deprive  any  person  of 
this  Act  shall  be  fined 


or  Imprisoned  not  mcpe  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  othenrise  qualified  to  vote 


in  any  election  for 


siding  in  a  State  or 
since  the  first  day 


the  Judges  designated 


to   institute   for    the 


preventive  relief,   in- 


restraining  order,  or 


to  ( 1 )  permit  persons 


any  right  secured  by 
not  more  than  $5,000, 


President  and  Vice 


President  of  the  tJhited  States  should 
lose  the  right  to  votq  because  of  a  change 
in  his  residence. 

The  Residency  Voting  Act  of  1969  pro- 
vides that  otherwist  qualified  voters  re 


political  subdivision 
of  September  shall 


be  entitled  to  vote  f c  r  President  and  Vice 
President  in  that  S^ate  or  political  sub- 
division If  the  votet  has  complied  with 
requirements  providing  for  registration 
after  the  first  day  j  of  September.  The 
proposed  Residency!  Voting  Act  of  1969 
further  provides  if  tuch  citizen  has  be- 
gun residence  in  a  SJtate  or  political  sub- 
division after  the  fi#st  day  of  September 
and  does  not  satisfy  the  residence  re- 
quirements, then  h«  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  either  in  person  or  by  absentee  bal- 
lot in  the  State  or  [political  subdivision 
from  which  he  mo*  recently  moved  if, 
but  for  his  nonresident  status,  he  has 
satisfied,  as  of  the  d>te  of  such  move,  the 
requirements  to  vdte  in  the  State  or 
political  subdivision!  from  which  he  most 
recently  moved.       | 

On  May  25,  1967[  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  introduced  in  the  other 
body  a  bill,  S.  1881-t-90th  Congress,  first 
session — incorporat^g  President  John- 
son's recommendations  "that  a  citizen, 


otherwise  qualified  to  vote  under  the 
laws  of  a  State,  may  not  be  denied  his 
vote  in  a  presidential  election  if  he  be- 
comes a  resident  of  the  State  by  the  first 
day  of  September  preceding  the  elec- 
tion." Those  provisions  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Residency  Voting  Act  of 
1969. 

Legislation  enabling  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  resi- 
dences to  vote  in  nationwide  presidential 
elections  should  minimally  provide  a 
method  of  voting  for  otherwise  qualified 
voters  who,  because  they  have  changed 
their  residences,  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  provisions  of  the  Residency  Voting 
Act  of  1969  recognize  the  need  of  the 
States  for  a  minimal  period  of  time 
prior  to  a  nationwide  presidential  elec- 
tion in  which  to  check  registrations  to 
insure  that  only  qualified  voters  go  to 
the  polls  to  vote.  With  the  exception  of 
those  States  requiring  1  year's  residence 
prior  to  voting  in  nationwide  presidential 
elections,  most  States  require  a  minimal 
period  of  residence — 60  days  or  less.  The 
Residency  Voting  Act  of  1969  adopts 
that  60-day  minimal  residence  period 
as  the  approximate  uniform  standard  for 
voting  in  a  new  State  of  residence  in  the 
succeeding  nationwide  presidential  elec- 
tion. State  election  laws  providing  for 
periods  of  residence  of  60  days  or  less 
prior  to  voting  in  the  nationwide  presi- 
dential election  remain  unaffected. 

However,  the  provisions  of  the  Resi- 
dency Voting  Act  of  1969  also  recognize 
what  should  be  the  minimally  acceptable 
standard  for  all  persons  who  have  quali- 
fied themselves  to  vote  in  nationwide 
presidential  elections — that  they  should 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  a  change  in  their  residence.  By  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  voting  requirements  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  from 
which  he  most  recently  moved,  a  citizen's 
voting  registration  remains  current  ex- 
cept for  his  change  of  residence.  The 
Residency  Voting  Act  of  1969  establishes 
a  uniform  standard  in  that  a  registered 
voter  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  either  in 
person  or  by  absentee  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  from  which  he  most 
recently  moved  if  he  has  not  taken  up 
residence  in  another  State  or  political 
subdivision  imtil  after  the  first  day  of 
September  preceding  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  initiative  remains  with  the 
voter  to  act  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Residency  Voting  Act  of  1969. 


ASTRONAUTS 


(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  magnifi- 
cent heroes  welcome  home  was  given  to 
oiir  great  ApKjllo  8  astronauts  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Houston  and  Texas  yesterday. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  proud  Ameri- 
cans turned  out  to  honor  these  brilliant, 
courageous  and  yet,  modest,  men  during 
a  gigantic  parade  through  downtown 
Houston.  It  was  my  privilege,  along  with 
several  of  my  colleagues,  to  be  present  at 
this  awe-inspiring  and  heart-warming 
occasion  and  the  ceremony  following  it — 
for  like  all  Americans,  I  have  a  deep  sense 


of  pride  in  the  tremendouB  achievement 
of  these  gallant  astronauts. 

To  Col.  Prank  Borman,  Capt.  James 
Lovell  and  Lt.  Col.  Bill  Anders,  I  join  with 
your  friends  and  fellow  citizens  in  Hous- 
ton and  Harris  County  in  expressing  our 
heartiest  congratulations  for  a  job  well 
done. 

To  Dr.  Robert  Oilruth,  Director  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  and  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
of  MSC  who  worked  around  the  clock  to 
make  this  fiight  a  magnificent  success — 
I  say  your  diligent  and  untiring  efforts  in 
this  great  program  have  brought  you  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  and  proud  Nation. 
Surely,  if  man's  destiny  is  among  the 
stars — you  have  charted  the  course  and 
truly  helped  us  take  the  first  giant  steps. 
Generations  to  come  will  mark  the  days 
of  Christmas,  1968,  as  being  the  finest  in 
mankind's  long  history  of  achievement 
in  his  quest  for  knowledge. 

Prank  Borman  summed  it  up  in  his 
speech  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
January  9: 

Exploration  is  the  essence  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  to  pause,  to  falter,  to  turn  our 
back  on  the  quest  for  knowledge,  is  to  per- 
ish— and  I  hope  that  we  never  forget  that. 

It  was  heartwarming  to  me  to  be  pres- 
ent yesterday  when  74  individuals  in 
NASA.  Department  of  Defense,  and  pri- 
vate industry  who  labored  long  and  hard 
to  make  Apollo  8  flight  so  spectacularly 
successful  were  singled  out  for  awards. 
Twelve  received  the  NASA  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  and  62  others  received  Ex- 
ceptional Service  Medals,  with  group 
awards  going  to  others  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  success  of  this  flight.  To 
each,  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  nation,  I 
again  express  my  own  personal  con- 
gratulations. 

Soon,  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
begin  their  deliberations  on  authorizing 
and  funding  the  programs  considered 
vital  to  the  well-being  and  future  of  our 
Nation.  National  defense,  of  course,  must 
have  first  priority.  But  in  my  considered 
judgment,  I  know  of  no  other  program 
which  ranks  higher  in  priority  than  our 
space  program.  It  is  imfortunate  that 
too  little  attention  Is  given  to  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  this  program  has 
brought  to  all  Americans.  Great  achieve- 
ments in  medicine,  electronics,  metal- 
lurgy, plastics,  and  a  host  of  other  fields 
are  directly  related  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  list  grows  daily  as  our  space- 
age  technology  pours  forth  new  inven- 
tions and  new  techniques  and  they  are 
rapidly  adopted  by  our  competitive  busi- 
ness community.  I  consider  the  tax 
money  we  have  put  into  the  space  pro- 
gram to  be  one  of  the  wisest  investments 
of  our  Nation's  resources,  and  the  bene- 
fits we  have  received  thus  far  are  but  a 
token  of  the  dividends  yet  to  come. 

The  great  feeling  of  national  pride  we 
all  felt  at  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Apollo  8  moon  fiight  was  a  far  cry 
from  that  grim  day  of  October  4,  1957. 
when  Russia  opened  the  "space  age" 
with  the  launching  of  l^utnik  I.  Because 
of  men  like  Borman,  Lovell  and  Anders, 
and  the  thousands  who  back  them  up 
on  the  ground,  we  are  no  longer  second 
in  the  field  of  space.  NASA  has  come  far 
In  the  decade  of  its  existence — but  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  And  I  know  I 
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speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  we  do  not  intend  to  pause — to 
falter — or  to  turn  back. 


STOPPING  SO-CALLED  TRADE 
SCHOOLS  WHICH  PREY  ON  UN- 
EDUCATED AND  DEPRIVED  POPU- 
LATION 

(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  those  individuals  in  this  country  who, 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves  and 
the  financial  conditions  of  their  fam- 
ilies, have  left  their  homes  and  i.ative 
States  to  enroll  in  a  business  or  industrial 
school  that  promises  to  prepare  them 
for  a  more  productive  career,  and  who 
have  discovered  that  promises  made 
them  in  regard  to  facilities,  faculty,  and 
career  opportunities  are  both  false  and 
misleading,  I  hereby  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  induce,  through 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  any  person 
to  travel  in  interstate  commerce  for  ed- 
ucational purposes. 

The  dire  results  of  such  inducements 
have  become  increasingly  evident  within 
the  area  of  Dallas  County,  and  within 
the  Umits  of  my  own  district,  the  Fifth 
District  of  Texas. 

Many  ambitious  youngsters  from  hard 
working  but  less  privileged  families,  often 
in  neighboring  States  of  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi  and  others,  have  been 
persuaded,  by  promises  of  lucrative  ca- 
reers available  upon  completion  of  tech- 
nical or  industrial  education,  to  leave 
their  homes  and  to  journey  to  a  larger 
community  and  invest  meager  savings  in 
schooling  which  does  not,  by  any  meas- 
ure, live  up  to  the  great  hopes  that  have 
been  engendered. 

In  many  instances  the  heartbreak  of 
these  youngsters  has  been  great,  but  even 
more  serious  has  been  the  resultant 
financial  tragedy.  For  often,  the  money 
invested  in  a  one-way  ticket  to  the  city, 
in  fees  and  tuition,  in  books  and  in  liv- 
ing quarters,  has  been  exhausted,  and 
the  student  awakens  to  the  cold  realities 
that  the  schooling  is  inadequate,  that  the 
educational  facilities  and  the  living  quar- 
ters are  not  what  had  been  promised, 
and  that  his  only  courses  remaining  are 
to  either  incur  heavy  new  financial 
burdens  and  to  return  home  without 
funds  or  education,  or  to  remain  in  the 
city  as  a  public  charge. 

Many  dedicated  citizens  of  my  com- 
munity have  contributed  much  of  their 
time  and  money  out  of  their  concern 
for  these  youngsters.  But  it  is  far  better 
to  prevent  such  a  disease  in  advance  than 
to  seek  to  bandage  up  a  wound  after  the 
damage  has  already  occurred. 

This  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  not  a  solitary  effort,  but  joins  the  ef- 
forts of  both  my  commiuiity  and  my 
State  to  solve  this  problem.  The  city  of 
Dallas  has  already  adopted  an  ordinance 
requiring  salesmen  for  such  educational 
institutions  to  be  bonded.  But  such  tin 
ordinance  is  enforceable  only  within 
Dallas  city  limits. 

Legislation  wtU  be  introduced  in  the 
Texas   Legislature    during   Uie   coming 


session  concerning  this  matter.  However, 
neither  local  nor  State  legislation  can 
cross  State  lines  and  prevent  the  grief 
and  the  financial  ruin  that  is  the  in- 
evitable result  in  those  areas  of  such 
inducement. 

To  merely  regulate  this  situation  in 
one  community,  or  in  one  State,  is  not 
enough.  Federal  legislation  that  will 
coordinate  with  local  and  State  laws 
to  snuff  out  such  unscrupulous  sales 
activity  is  desperately  needed  now. 


PROPOSED  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION CALLING  FOR  ABOLISHING 
OF  MANDATORY  CONTROLS  ON 
FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  am  reintroducing  today  calls 
for  the  abolition  of  the  mandatory  con- 
trols on  foreign  direct  investment  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  1,  1968.  The  mandatory 
controls  came  on  the  heels  of  3  years  of 
voluntary  controls  in  which  American 
investors  cooperated  admirably.  These 
controls  had  been  described  as  "tempo- 
rary," but  there  is  more  than  a  hint  of 
permanence  in  the  policy  of  these  con- 
trols. 

I  have  been  amtized  at  the  immediate 
outpouring  of  support  from  all  segments 
of  American  business  and  industry  for 
this  resolution.  I  have  also  received  nu- 
merous letters  of  support  from  prominent 
international  economists  from  some  of 
our  best  universities — Harvard  and  MIT 
among  them. 

The  controls  were  initially  described  as 
a  short-term  expedient  during  the  inter- 
national monetary  crisis  associated  with 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  and  it  was 
said  at  the  time  of  their  imposition  that 
they  could  be  justified  only  as  a  short- 
term  expedient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  short  term  has  al- 
ready expired  and  the  controls  still 
remain. 

The  controls  represent  an  extremely 
shortsighted  policy;  foreign  investments 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of  the 
return  flow  of  earnings  as  well  as  through 
the  creation,  preservation,  and  servicing 
of  export  markets. 

Far  from  worsening  our  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  investments  have  long 
been  a  plus  factor  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position;  between  1950  and  1966, 
for  example,  our  private  foreign  invest- 
ments of  $39  bUlion  returned  $58  billion 
to  the  United  States.  A  curtailment  of 
these  investments,  therefore,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  killing  the  goose  tliat  lays  the 
golden  egg. 

Foreign  investments  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade,  since 
25  percent  of  our  exports  are  to  U.S. 
overseas  affiliates  and  subsidiaries. 

Controls  on  free  investment  abroad 
diminish  the  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican companies  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace, and  have  the  tragic  effect  of 
depriving  those  developing  countries 
whose  economies  have  been  stimulated 
by  our  private  foreign  investments. 


An  extremely  inequitable  aspect  of  the 
mandatory  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
it  hurts  most  those  companies  who 
voluntarily  cooperated  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  1965-66  during  the  voluntary 
phase.  The  companies  voluntarily  sent 
the  vast  majority  of  their  overseas  profits 
home,  often  delaying  or  drastically  cur- 
tailing needed  reinvestment  in  plant  and 
equipment  for  their  foreign  subsidiaries. 
Under  the  present  mandatory  program, 
1965-66  is  used  as  a  base  period  to  cal- 
culate allowable  investment  and  repa- 
triation rate  of  profit  in  the  future.  This 
program  hurts  those  who  cooperated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  worked 
hard  to  improve  the  conditions  of  com- 
merce between  nations  of  the  world.  Yet 
these  controls  jeopardize  the  benefits  of 
worldwide  trade  and  investment  devel- 
oped with  such  great  difficulty  by  this 
Nation  over  the  past  40  years. 

FMrthennore,  by  forcing  partly  owned 
American  foreign  subsidiaries  to  send  a 
large  share  of  its  profits  to  the  United 
States,  we  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  so  quick  to  paint  the  picture  of 
American  foreign  enterprise  as  one  of 
exploitation  of  other  people,  in  other 
countries.  I  need  not  point  out  the  ad- 
verse effect  this  has  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions with  the.se  countrie.s. 

Furthermore,  these  controls  were  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  with  no  di- 
rect authorization  of  supervision  of  the 
Congress — even  though  they  are  as 
fundamentally  important  to  our  econ- 
omy as  are  taxing  policies,  .vhich  re- 
quire the  express  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  important  that  Con- 
gress express  its  deep  interest  in  the 
control  trogr.im  quickly  before  the  con- 
trols become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
international  investment  picture. 

Now  is  one  of  those  times  for  enhglit- 
ened  self-interest,  when  a  policy  or  a 
plan  becomes  contraproductive — when 
it  works  against  itself — good  sense  dic- 
tates a  reappraisal  at  the  very  least. 
That  word  "mandatory"  works  both 
ways,  when  a  program  works  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  national  interest  then  it 
should  be  mandatory  to  take  corrective 
action. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  both  hu- 
manitarian and  economic  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve the  mandatory  controls  on  foreign 
direct  investments  nm  counter  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
pnd  through  this  resolution  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  ji.in  me  in  calling  upon 
the  President  to  eliminate  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


CONGRESSMAN    ANNUNZIO    INTRO- 
DUCES  FULL   OPPORTUNITY   ACT 

<Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  piven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  advised  the  Congress, 
"This  Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free,"  and 
recommended  legislation  looking  to  the 
containment  and  elimination  of  slav- 
ery. The  powers  controlling  Congress  at 
the  time  did  not  heed  the  warning,  did 
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not  follow  the  advice,  and  chaos 
descended  on  the  country. 

When  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  was 
Introduced  In  October  1967,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  declared: 

No  nation  can  «tirvtye  oonUlnlng  such 
extreme*  ot  wealth  and  poverty  within  her 
borders. 


He  recommended  passage  of  the  act, 
with  the  object  df  lessening  and  ulti- 
mately erasing  povferty. 

The  powers  controlling  Congress  at 
the  time  did  not  6eed  the  warning  and 
did  not  follow  the  advice.  It  cannot  yet 
be  said  that  chaols  has  resulted,  but  I 
fear  that  chaos  i$  the  logical  outcome 
of  such  shortsighUed  inaction.  The  riot- 
ous results  of  19fl|B  cannot  be  regarded 
as  anything  other  than  a  forewarning  of 
chaotic  times  ahelad,  in  the  event  that 
we  fail  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  late  Dr.  Kinj;. 

My  distinguished!  colleague,  the  gentle- 
nrnn  Jpom  MlctJgan,  the  Honorable 
JOHN  CONYERS,  Jr..  spearheaded  the 
move  during  the  sloth  Congress  to  intro- 
duce the  Pull  Opbortunity  Act.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  htn  today  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  reintrodiction  of  this  much- 
needed  legislation 

The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  involves  not 
only  employment  [of  the  so-called  hard- 
core unemployed^  it  also  provides  for 
adequate  housing  I  in  behalf  of  those  ill- 
housed,  more  efrictive  schools  In  pov- 
erty-stricken areas,  family  allowances 
for  the  poor,  a  comprehensive  minimum 
wage,  full  post-$econdary  educational 
opportunity,  effective  enforcement  of 
existing  equal  employment  opportunity 
legislation,  and  elective  enforcement  of 
the  recently  enadted  Fair  Housing  Law. 
Under  the  tenis  of  this  legislation.  3 
million  subprofe$sional  jobs  would  be 
created  in  such  $reas  as  health,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  ajnd  conservation,  which 
would  allow  even:  those  individuals  with 
the  lowest  level  pt  training  to  perform 
useful  and  necessary  work. 

In  the  matter  df  housing.  1  million  ad- 
ditional federalli^  assisted,  low-  and 
moderate-incomel  housing  units  would  be 
provided   every  year   for  the  next    10 

years.  [  ,  _.   , 

So  far  as  education  is  concerned.  Fed- 
eral grants  woiild  be  authorized  for 
greater  than  avetage  per-pupU  expendi- 
tures in  ghetto  schools  to  finance  inten- 
sive Improvement  of  the  regular  school 
programs.  Grant!  would  be  used  to  lower 
pupU-teacher  r4tios,  develop  superior 
teacher-training,  and  provide  programs 
suited  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren involved,    j 

A  program  on  family  allowances  in- 
cluded in  the  act  Is  modeled  after  a 
Canadian  program  of  25  years  standing 
and  similar  prog|tuns  instituted  by  every 
other  industrial  [nation  on  earth  except 
ours.  Grants  of  $10  per  month  per 
child  would  be  brovided  every  family  in 
the  country.  B^ing  taxable,  it  would 
mainly  benefit  Ipw-income  families  who 
wovdd  not  have!  to  pay  it  back  at  tax- 
collection  time. 

Postsecondary  education  would  be  ex- 
tended to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  poor,  under  the  act,  through  a  mas- 
sive increase  of  Federal  assistance. 

Equal  opportunity  would  be  advanced 
by    providing    vie    Equal    Opportunity 


Commission  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
standard  Federal  regulatory  agency. 

Pair  housing  would  be  advanced  by  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Fair  Housing  Board 
with  the  full  powers  of  a  Federal  regu- 
latory agency. 

The  purpose  of  the  Full  Opportunity 
Act  is  self-evident — to  provide  opportu- 
nity in  the  many  vital  areas  of  American 
life  which  are  today  the  exclusive  play- 
ground of  a  favored  majority.  Until  we 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  we  shall  re- 
main the  object  of  ridicule  and  suspicion 
throughout  the  world— the  great  demo- 
cratic colossus  of  the  West  preaching 
equal  opportunity  abroad  while  careful- 
ly suppressing  it  at  home. 

Tomorrow.  January  15.  Is  the  blrthdate 
of  the  late  hero  of  democracy.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  By  reintroducing  the  Pull 
Opportunity  Act  today,  we  are  seeking  to 
honor  his  memory,  for  it  was  he  who 
described  the  Full  Opportimity  Act  as 
coming  "closest  to  what  we're  after."  He 
was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  goals  of 
the  poor  people's  campaign.  We  also  seek 
to  emphasize  his  view  that: 

The  alternative  to  the  passage  ot  the  Pull 
Opportunity  Act  may  weU  be  a  generation  ol 
social  chaos.  No  nation  can  survive  contain- 
ing such  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
within  her  borders. 


opening  day  legislation  to  require  that 
roll  bars  and  seat  belts  be  InsUlled,  as 
safety  devices,  on  all  farm  tractors.  In 
addition  my  bill,  H.R.  680,  would  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  farmer  representa- 
tion on  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Advisory  Council,  created  under 
Public  Law  89-563. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  farmers  are 
usually  very  hesitant  about  the  prospect 
of  any  additional  Federal  legislation  af- 
fecting them  and  their  enterprises.  But 
I  am  confident  that  H.R.  680  wUl  be  a 
help  to  farmers,  not  a  hindrance.  And 
it  will  be  a  help,  too,  I  beUeve,  to  thou- 
sands of  nonfarm  rural  residents  who 
use  farm-type  tractors  for  gardening, 
cutting  grass,  plowing  snow,  and  other 
chores.  ,      „^ 

Already  farmers  and  farm  families  are 
paying  very  high  prices  for  necessary 
farm  machinery.  Surely  the  very  least  we 
can  do  to  help  them  is  to  require  that 
the  manufacturers  of  farm  vehicles  pro- 
vide these  simple,  basic  safety  features 
to  protect  farm  Uves  and  reduce  crip- 
pling injuries  from  the  most  common 
of  farm  tractor  accidents. 
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It  remains  our  compelling  responsibil- 
ity to  close  the  gap  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots  in  our  coimtry.  By 
supporting  the  Full  Opportunity  Act,  we 
wUl  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  long  standing  inequities  which  have 
plagued  the  poor  in  our  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  worthy  endeavor. 


SAFETY  PROTECTION  NEEDED  FOR 
FARM  TRACTORS  TO  END  UN- 
NECESSARY DEATHS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
Congress  adopted  legislation  requiring 
certain  safety  features  on  automobiles. 
Public  Law  89-563.  Today  that  law  is 
generally  hailed  as  one  of  the  forward 
accomplishments  of  the  89th  Congress. 

But  while  we  have  recognized  the  need 
for  protecting  the  lives  and  safety  of 
those  who  drive  automobiles,  we  have  so 
far  overlooked  another  major  source  of 
fatal  vehicle  accidents,  the  farm  tractor. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
children  and  young  people,  who  are 
killed  all  too  frequently  on  the  farm 
when  tractors  overturn  and  drivers  are 
pinned  underneath. 

In  fact,  over  600  lives  annually,  I  am 
advised,  are  lost  in  farm  tractor  acci- 
dents. The  National  Safety  CouncU's 
Committee  on  Tractor  Overturn  Preven- 
tion and  MEuntenance  last  year  en- 
dorsed the  1967  recommendation  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers for  the  installation  of  "protective 
frames"  on  farm  tractors  as  "basic 
equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  this  House  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant farming  districts  in  this  Nation. 
To  protect  the  lives  and  health  of  these 
individuals  I  introduced  in  this  House  on 


AVERELL     HARRIMAN:      A     GREAT 

AMERICAN  COMES  TO  THE  CLOSE 

OF  HIS  TOUR  OF  DUTY  IN  PARIS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American  is  coming  to  the  close  of  his 
tour  of  duty  in  Paris.  I  refer  to  Averell 
Harriman.  In  my  judgment  no  man  has 
served  his  covmtry  over  the  years  witn 
greater  distinction,  greater  wisdom,  and 
greater  courage.  In  Paris  he  has  shown 
that  extraordinary  combination  of  pa- 
tience, firmness,  resourcefuhiess,  and 
above  all  ability  to  understand  the  char- 
acter of  his  opponents  that  has  made 
him  America's  foremost  peacemaker. 

He  put  a  fltUng  cap  to  his  service  in 
Paris  with  his  statement  yesterday.  I 
hope  the  incoming  administration  wiU 
give  careful,  indeed  prayerful,  considera- 
tion to  what  Ambassador  Harriman  said 
about  the  way  we  must  proceed  in  the 
future  if  this  tragic  war  in  Vietnam  is 
to  be  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 
He  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  hope  for 
victory  if  we  are  to  settle  the  war.  This 
was  a  wise  and  foresighted  statement 
and  something  that  needed  saying.  Com- 
ing from  a  man  with  Ambassador  Ham- 
man's  record,  it  should  be  taken  very 
much  to  heart  by  all  of  us. 

I  hope  that  the  incoming  administra- 
tion WiU  have  the  wisdom  to  continue 
to  make  use  of  Ambassador  Harriman  s 
unique  abilities,  experience  and  dedica- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  he  will  respond  to 
any  request  for  future  service  to  his 
country  with  the  patriotism  which  has 
motivated  his  entire  career. 


THE     FULL     OPPORTUNll  Y     ACT-— 
TOWARD    A    BRIGHTER    FUTURE 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 
(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  today  about  a  bill  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing in  the  new  Congress.  This  bill,  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act,  is  designed  to 
mount  a  full-scale  offensive  against  the 
causes  of  poverty  In  both  urban  and 
rural  America. 

Twenty-four  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  legisla- 
tion. They  are:  Mr.  Anndnzio.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Farbstein, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Lowenstein.  Mr.  MATstm- 
AGA,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
PoDELL.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  of  course,  peo- 
ple are  poor  because  they  lack  income. 
We  can  all  agree  that  the  root  causes  of 
a  lack  of  income,  and  therefore  poverty, 
are  lack  of  educational  and  employment 
opportimlties,  and  the  consequent  in- 
ability of  families  to  earn  an  adequate 
income.  Along  with  these  basic  causes  of 
poverty,  there  are  also  other  factors  that 
are  Intimately  related  to  the  state  of  be- 
ing poor,  including  inadequate  housing, 
Insufficient  medical  care,  and  inadequate 
police  protection.  It  is  against  the  three 
Interrelated  aspects  of  poverty — jobs, 
housing,  and  education — that  my  bill, 
the  Pull  Opportunity  Act,  is  basically 
addressed. 

Most  of  us  have  come  to  believe  the 
effort  to  insure  that  every  American  has 
a  decent  job  is  going  to  require  massive 
Federal  assistance.  If  we  are  to  make 
any  sort  of  headway  in  the  short  run  in 
alleviating  the  poverty  caused  by  a  lack 
of  employment  opportunities,  we  must 
provide  a  full  range  of  well  paying  jobs 
that  are  available  to  everyone  willing 
and  able  to  work.  It  seems  likely  that 
this  will  require  more  than  just  Federal 
incentives  to  private  employers  to  Induce 
them  to  make  employment  opportimlties 
available.  It  will  necessitate  that  jobs — 
good  jobs — be  made  available  in  the 
public  sector,  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels,  as  well  as  in  the  private 
sector. 

We  must  insure  that  the  employment 
opportunities  that  are  created  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  are  available 
to  everyone.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  There  is.  it  seems  to  me.  little  point 
in  creating  additional  jobs  if  they  are 
not  made  available  to  those  who  need 
them  most.  One  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  The  EEOC  appears  to  have 
been  doing  a  reasonably  effective  job  of 
indicating  situations  where  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  and  promotion  policies 
exist.  What  is  now  needed  is  for  the 
powers  of  the  EEOC  to  be  significantly 
expanded,  so  that  the  Commission  can 
take  action  against  the  discriminatory 
practices  that  are  uncovered.  My  bill  is 
designed  to  create  not  only  the  needed 
number  of  new  jobs,  but  to  strengthen 
EEOC  as  well.  This  should  help  insure 
that    the    job    opirartunlties    that    are 


created  are  in  fact  made  available  to 
those  who  are  presently  unemployed. 

Another  Important  fact  we  must  recog- 
nize Is  that  the  new  jobs  that  are  created, 
as  well  as  those  that  already  exist,  must 
pay  a  sufficiently  high  wage  to  enable  the 
jobholder  to  support  himself  and  his 
family.  The  Full  Opportunity  Act  at- 
tempts to  get  at  this  problem  by  provid- 
ing for  a  comprehensive  minimum  wage, 
designed  to  apply  to  virtually  all  wage 
earners,  both  industrial  and  agricultural. 
Minimum  wage  laws  tend  to  result  in  the 
substitution  of  machines  for  unskilled 
labor,  and  therefore  cause  a  reduction  in 
employment  opportunities.  It  is  expected 
that  the  provisions  in  the  Full  Opportu- 
nity Act  for  the  creation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  jobs  will  overcome  the  possible 
adverse  effects  of  the  proposed  new  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  provisions  discussed  above  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  presently  working  at  low  paying  jobs, 
and  those  who  are  potentially  employ- 
able. It  is  well  recognized,  however,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  poor  are  poor 
because  they  are  unable  to  work,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  available.  It  is  also  well  rec- 
ognized that  the  welfare  system  as  it  Is 
presently  administered  is  far  from  ade- 
quate tc  relieve  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployable poor.  I  am  not  suggesting  by  this 
that  the  present  welfare  system  be  dis- 
mantled and  nothing  provided  to  take  its 
place.  Rather,  I  would  say  that  the  pres- 
ent system  must  be  supplemented  as  well 
as  reformed. 

My  Full  Opportunity  Act  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  present  welfare  system 
with  a  monthly  family  allowance.  A  num- 
ber of  well-known  authorities  have  advo- 
cated a  family  allowance  plan  for  the 
United  States  for  some  time;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries  have  successfully 
employed  this  technique  as  a  way  of  pro- 
viding income  supplements.  The  major 
advantage  of  such  a  plan  over  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  is  that  it  avoids  the 
stigma  of  a  means,  or  needs  test.  Almost 
everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  present 
welfare  setup  agrees  that  the  means  test 
should  be  eliminated.  The  family  allow- 
ance plan  is  one  proven  method  for  ac- 
ccMnpllshlng  this  objective.  I  therefore 
feel  that  the  establishment  of  a  family 
aillowance  plan  in  this  country,  as  pro- 
vided in  my  bill,  should  receive  the  high- 
est priority  in  the  new  Congress. 

Housing  is  another  problem  of  grave 
concern  to  those  living  in  poverty.  The 
residential  construction  industry  appears 
simply  incapable  of  providing  shelter 
within  the  ability  of  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  American  population  to 
pay.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  massive  Federal  assistance  wiil  be 
required  if  we  are  to  meet  our  housing 
goal  of  providing  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  The  Full  Opportunity 
Act  is  designed  to  provide  this  necessary 
Federal  assistance.  Such  assistance  is  to 
be  provided  for  both  the  construction  of 
new  housing  units,  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  sound  but  deteriorated  housing. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  part  of 
the  housing  problem  of  the  black  mi- 


nority is  caused  by  a  lack  of  access  to 
decent  housing  located  in  de  facto  seg- 
regated neighborhoods.  It  is  likewise 
obvious  that  in  order  to  improve  the 
housing  choices  of  poor  minority  groups, 
housing  constructed  or  rehabilitated  with 
Federal  assistance  must  be  available 
everywhere  to  all  on  an  equal  basis.  In 
order  to  insure  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
the  F\ill  Opportunity  Act  includes  a  title 
strengthening  the  fair  housing  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Under 
this  title  all  housing  without  exception 
must  be  rented  or  sold  without  regard 
to  the  race,  creed,  or  national  origin  of 
the  prospective  renter  or  purchaser.  This 
title  provides  a  necessai-y  strengthening 
of  the  fair  housing  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  and  is  in  line  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  all 
forms  of  discrimination  in  housing. 

A  third,  and  in  some  ways  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty 
is  lack  of  educational  opportunity.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  no  matter  what 
is  done  to  alleviate  poverty  through  the 
provision  of  jobs,  income  supplements, 
and  housing  in  the  short  run.  the  long 
run  key  to  the  solution  of  the  poverty 
problem  lies  with  improvement  of  our 
slum  school  systems.  The  Full  Opportu- 
nity Act  is  designed  to  tackle  this  prob- 
lem of  improving  education  on  two 
fronts — the  public  school  system,  and 
postsecondary  institutions. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  slum 
public  schools  are  in  bad  shape  and  are 
getting  worse.  This  trend  must  be  re- 
versed and  the  quality  of  the  education 
provided  by  our  central  city  schools  must 
at  least  meet,  and  hopefully  exceed,  that 
of  the  best  of  the  white  suburban  schools 
systems.  This  may  sound  like  a  far 
fetched  dream,  and  perhaps  it  is — but 
unless  we  make  a  start  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  slum  area  schools,  and 
make  it  immediately,  the  poverty  prob- 
lem will  continue  to  corrode  the  core  of 
American  society. 

I  cannot  stress  too  heavily  my  concern 
with  the  problems  of  education.  If  no 
other  titles  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act 
are  acted  upon  in  this  session  of  the 
new  Congress,  I  would  hope  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  titles  de- 
signed to  provide  more  effective  central 
city  schools,  and  to  provide  true  equality 
of  opportimity  for  obtaining  postsecon- 
dary education. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act,  in  addition 
to  providing  massive  assistance  to  the 
public  school  ,«;ystems  in  central  cities,  is 
also  designed  to  help  Improve  the  access 
of  minority  groups  to  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  today's  com- 
plex and  technologically  oriented  so- 
ciety it  is  becoming  increasingly  impera- 
tive for  the  individual  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  A  college  degree  is  more  and 
more  frequently  an  indispensible  pass- 
port to  rewarding  employment.  Post- 
secondary  education  is  also,  of  course,  an 
extremely  valuable  investment  for  a  na- 
tion to  make  for  the  sake  of  its  future 
citizens  and  their  well-being.  The  in- 
creasing complexity  of  modem  society 
makes  it  imperative  that  a  continuing 
fiow  of  highly  educated  men  and  women 
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be  produced  to  adiiilnister  and  operate 
our  Increasingly  complex  Institutions. 

These  factors  make  it  Imperative  that 
no  qualified  Amerloan  be  denied  a  col- 
lege education  for  ethnic  or  financial 
reasons.  The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  is  de- 
signed to  provide  federal  assistance  to 
both  prospective  university  students,  and 
to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
needed  to  accomm(Wate  them,  In  order 
that  all  who  may  benefit  from  higher 
education  may  obtain  it  regardless  of 
race  or  Income  level. 

This  discussion  hi 
the  things  that  my 
tunity  Act.   Is  desli 
and  why  I  consid( 
essential.  I  should 
conclusion    that 
death,   indicated   tl 
sented  a  large  step  ii 


indicated  some  of 
ill,  the  Pull  Oppor- 
ed  to  accomplish, 
their  achievement 
just  like  to  note  in 
.  King  before  his 
at  this  bill  repre- 
the  direction  neces- 
sary to  help  achieve  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  and  the  Achievement  of  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  Americans,  regard- 
less! of  T^S?'  creed,  or  national  origin.  I 
promise  to'  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  this 
legislation  receives  full  consideration 
during  this  session  ^f  the  new  Congress. 
Your  help  in  this  effort,  in  the  form  of 
letters  and  telegramjs  of  support  to  your 
Congressmen,  can  be  helpful  and  will 
be  deeply  appreciated.  If  we  all  work  to- 
gether there  is  hopi  that  we  can  begin, 
during  this  Congres^,  to  take  this  needed 
step  toward  insurii^g  a  brighter  future 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  S  jeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thaik  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  amjpleased  to  join  again 
with  my  colleague  in  cosponsoring  the 
Equal  Opportimity  !  Act.  It  is  certainly 
fitting  and  proper  itiat  it  should  be  re- 
introduced at  the  jtime  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday.  No  one  fought 
with  greater  passian  or  determination 
for  the  poor  than  hej 

Tomorrow,  January  15,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  would  have 
celebrated  his  40tn  birthday,  and  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  would  have 
risen  In  this  Chamber  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  King's  devotlofi  to  the  ideals  of 
equality,  brotherhood,  and  nonviolence. 
Today  I  rise  to  hon<^r  the  slain  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  by  joining  in  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  bring  a  full  ajid  deserved  measure 
of  equality  and  opportimity  to  those  poor 
Americans  for  whoi^i  Dr.  King  fought  so 
passionately  aU  hia  life. 

The  Pull  Opportuiiity  Act,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponso^  in  the  last  Congress 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNYKRS),  proposes  a  comprehensive 
program  for  insuring  that  all  Americans 
regardless  of  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  have  full  opr>ortunity  for  adequate 
employment,  housing,  and  education. 
The  recommendatioins  urged  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  paraUel  the  goals  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  autboriz^  $30  billion  a  year 
for  the  next  10  yefrs,  which  would  be 
\ised  to  carry  out  innovative  programs  in 


jobs,  education,  and 


housing. 


It  provides  for  the  employment  of  3 
millkHi  hard-core  imemployed  persons, 
as  well  as  Job  training  and  education 
which  would  allow  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed to  move  into  more  highly  skilled 
positions. 

It  increases  the  minimum  wage  to  $2 
per  hour  for  every  working  American,  a 
flgxire  that  would  yield  art  annual  income 
of  approximately  $4,000  per  year,  re- 
ducing the  burdens  of  poverty  for  those 
most  severely  affected  by  long-term  job- 
lessness and  underemployment. 

The  Pull  Opportimity  Act  extends  the 
coverage  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  protect  all  American  work- 
ing men  £ind  women  against  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  provides  strong 
enforcement  powers  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  issue  cease  and  de- 
sist orders. 

The  act  would  also  require  that  every 
housing  unit  be  sold  or  rented  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

The  act  also  provides  for  expanded 
housing  programs  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families — public  housing, 
rent  supplements,  rehabilitation,  section 
221(d)(3),  and  homeownership  assist- 
ance— designed  to  yield  1  million  addi- 
tional low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing units  each  year  for  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  raise  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  low-income  children 
through  direct  Federal  grants  to  schools 
and  a  program  of  loans  which  would  en- 
able low-income  students  to  borrow  up 
to  $15,000  over  a  5-year  period,  with  re- 
payment spread  over  a  40-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  (Mnnibus  bill  deserves 
the  prompt  consideration  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  introduced  a  number  of  leg- 
islative proposals  which  deal  separately 
with  the  problems  which  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act  seeks  to  solve  in  its  eight  titles. 
The  scope  of  this  bill  reflects  the  scope 
and  seriousness  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  poverty. 

It  is  significant  and  at  the  same  time 
symbolic  that  the  estimated  armual  cost 
of  the  programs  envisioned — $30  bil- 
lion— is  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  which  has  diverted  our 
Nation  s  energies  from  the  task  of  social 
reconstruction  at  home.  It  is  essential 
to  reorder  our  nationtd  priorities  If  the 
tragic  events  of  the  past  few  years  are 
not  to  be  repeated  on  a  wider  and  more 
convulsive  scale. 

The  passage  of  the  Pull  Opportunity 
Act  would  alleviate  much  of  the  injustice 
and  deprivation  that  have  plagued  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens.  I  can  quote 
no  more  eloquent  champion  of  this  bill 
than  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  less  than  5  months  before  his  as- 
sassination wrote: 

The  alternative  to  the  passage  of  the  Pull 
Opportunity  Act  may  well  be  a  generation  of 
social  chaos.  No  nation  can  survive  contain- 
ing such  extrones  of  wealth  and  poverty 
within  her  borders.  The  sands  of  time  are 
replete  with  bleached  bones  of  clvUiza- 
tlona  which  have  neglected  to  Include  the 
masses  of  their  citizenry  into  full  participa- 
tion In  the  nation's  social  and  economic 
opportunities.  The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  Is 
an  excellent  approach  to  the  long-standing 


Inequities  and  historic  deprivation  wtilch 
have  plagued  the  poor  of  this  nation  for 
more  than  a  century. 

I  would  only  add  that  the  need  pic- 
tured in  Dr.  idng's  statement  Is,  if  any- 
thing, more  desperate  today  than  It  was 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


THE  PERMITS  POR  ASSEMBLIES, 
MARCHES,  OR  DEMONSTRATIONS 
DURING  INAUGURATION  SHOULD 
BE  DENIED 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permits  for 
£issemblies,  marches,  or  demonstrations 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  those 
whose  announced  intention  is  to  disrupt 
the  National  Capital  during  the  forth- 
coming inauguration  should  be  denied. 
Those  seeking  sucli  permits  make  no 
bones  about  their  intention  to  create  un- 
rest, civil  disobedience,  and  further  dis- 
ruption of  law  and  order.  They  have  been 
trained  in  schools  for  the  disruption  of 
law  and  order. 

There  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  assemble 
or  march  to  such  persons  and  such  per- 
mits should  be  denied  in  the  Interest  of 
protecting  the  public  peace  and  safety. 
The  allowance  of  a  permit  in  these  cir- 
cumstances would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  peaceable  free  as- 
sembly. 

We  in  the  Congress  do  not  want  this 
to  happen  and  I  have  today  wired  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  follows: 

Request  denial  of  any  permits  for  mass 
demonstrations  or  assemblies  other  than 
duly  constituted  Inaugural  committees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  Inaugural 
period.  To  grant  i>ermlt  to  those  whose  an- 
nounced intentions  are  to  break  the  law  If 
necessary  to  attract  attention  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  constitutional  right  to  peace- 
able free  assembly.  There  is  no  constitutional 
requirement  for  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  to 
tkssemble  and  march  In  such  circumstances 
and  we  urge  in  the  Interest  of  the  public 
peace,  dignity  and  safety  that  aU  such  ap- 
pUcations  be  denied  without  exception. 

Louis    C.     WYMAN, 

William   Cramer, 
Members  of  Congress. 

If  need  be  the  Congress  by  joint  reso- 
lution should  call  on  the  executive 
branch  to  deny  permits  under  these  con- 
ditions. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  DURING  THE 
INAUGURAL  PERIOD 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  with- 
out significance  is  the  fact  that  law  en- 
forcement precautions  during  the  in- 
augural period  are  under  the  control 
of  officials  of  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion. This  becomes  materially  importtmt 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  failure 
of  the  outgoing  Attorney  General  to  de- 


mand firm  law  enforcement — reflected 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  crime — was 
one  of  the  major  issues  in  the  recent 
presidential  campaign. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  by  almost  all 
Americans  that  a  policy  of  a  new  and 
•  needed  firmness  in  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment wUl  be  the  rule  for  at  least  the  next 
4  years,  in  which  law  and  order  with 
equal  justice  for  all  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  Nation. 

At  this  time  I  believe  the  outgoing  At- 
torney General  owes  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration at  least  the  establishment 
of  a  definition  of  policy  in  advance  of 
January  20  that  demonstrators  conduct- 
ing themselves  within  the  law  will  be  left 
alone  but  that  any  who  deliberately 
break  the  law,  either  on  or  off  the  streets, 
will  be  arrested  and  prosecuted.  This 
policy  should  be  maintained  by  adequate 
law-enforcement  personnel  in  sufficient 
numbers,  with  an  available-on-call 
backup  of  Federal  forces,  all  prepared  to 
arrest  without  brutality  deliberate  law- 
breakers without  exception.  Courts  and 
prosecutors  should  be  on  a  standby  basis 
throughout  whatever  period  is  deter- 
mined to  be  critical. 

There  appears  to  be  no  need  nor  would 
It  be  advisable  to  put  tanks  or  troops  on 
the  streets  in  advance.  A  show  of  over- 
force  of  this  type  would  be  a  prov(5cation. 
But  they  must  be  ready  if  needed,  and  on 
a  moment's  notice. 

Public  patience  with  deliberate  trou- 
blemongers  and  rioters  is  justifiably 
wearing  thin.  The  people  are  entitled 
to  observe  the  Inauguration  of  President- 
elect Richard  Nixon  in  peace  and  safety. 
The  basic  obligation  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  law  enforcement  Is  to  maintain 
and  defend  our  citizens  as  they  come  and 
go  upon  the  public  thoroughfare.  This 
obligation  has  never  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  National  Capital  at  this  hour 
faced  with  the  announced  intention  of  a 
small  minority  to  disrupt  the  inaugura- 
tion and  violate  the  law. 


PERMITS  FOR  ASSEMBLIES,  MARCH- 
ES, OR  DEMONSTRATIONS  DUR- 
ING INAUGURATION  SHOULD  BE 
DENIED 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  .  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  the 
dignity  of  the  inauguration  should  be 
manifest  and  should  be  preserved,  it  is 
this  inauguration,  when  our  Nation  and 
the  world  are  faced  with  such  great 
crises. 

We  have  been  served  notice  that  there 
is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  certain 
groups  to  debauch  this  inauguration,  to 
despoil  it,  to  defile  it,  to  not  even  give 
the  new  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  set  the  stage 
for  his  program  and  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  this  Nation  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

We  have  been  served  notice  in  an 
underground  newspaper  called  the 
Washington  Pree  Press.  It  is  a  disgusting 
publication. 

In  this  publication  It  Is  set  out  In  detafl 


what  is  being  plaimed.  It  is  a  "counter- 
inaugural."  Why,  they  are  even  asking 
for  a  permit  to  have  their  own  ball  on 
pubUcly  owned  property  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Washington  Monument.  They  are 
even  asking  to  have  a  counterparade 
marching  in  the  wrong  direction  the  day 
before  the  right  direction  parade  is  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Regardless  of  party,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
is  the  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Are  we  going  to  per- 
mit Mr.  Dellinger  and  his  crowd  to  dese- 
crate the  high  office  of  the  Presidency? 
To  do  to  this  Nation's  Capital  and  to  the 
image  of  America  and  the  world  what 
they  did  outside  the  Pentagon  not  too 
long  ago?  Are  we  going  to  permit  them  to 
create  a  Chicago  riot  fiasco  right  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital? 

We  have  been  served  notice.  These  rev- 
olutionaries are  now  "negotiating"  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior,  the  District 
of  Columbia  authorities,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee which  I  helped  to  negotiate  with 
on  behalf  of  the  House  to  try  to  get  the 
demonstrators  out  of  'Resurrection 
City,"  and  at  the  time  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  make  sure  that  such  an  occurrence 
would  not  happen  again.  I  have  reintro- 
duced this  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  pass 
this  session. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  in  saying  that  such  permits 
cannot  be  and  should  not  be  granted  to 
permit  this  or  any  other  organization  in 
the  name  of  any  group  or  purpose  to  de- 
bauch this  inauguration.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  this 
effort. 

A  copy  of  the  press  release  announcing 
my  opposition  and  that  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlematn  from 
New  Hampshire,  Louis  C.  Wyman,  is 
herewith  included  in  these  remarks  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

CONGRXSSMEN      CALL      FOB     DENTINO      F*13lMrrS 

TO  Demonstrators  During  Inaugural  Period 

Two  Republican  Congressmen  today  called 
upon  Interior  Secretary  Udall,  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  and  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  to  deny  the  Issuance  of  permits  to 
"coiuiter  inauguration"  protestors  who  are 
planning  to  erect  a  large  tent  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Washington  Monument  as  well  as 
march  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  a  day 
before  the  Inauguration. 

In  a  speech  on  the  House  Floor,  U.S.  Reps. 
WilUam  C.  Cramer,  R-Fla.,  and  Louis  C. 
Wyman,  R-N.H.,  read  the  text  of  a  wire  they 
sent  to  Udall,  Clark  and  Washington  in 
which  they  said  that  "there  is  no  constitu- 
tional requirement  for  the  Issuance  of  a  iJer- 
mit  to  assemble  or  march  in  such  circum- 
stances .  .  ." 

The  wire  urged  the  denial  of  any  permits 
"in  the  interest  of  the  public  peace,  dignity 
and  safety."  To  grant  permits  to  those  whose 
announced  intentions  are  to  break  the  law  if 
necessary  to  attract  attention  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  constitutional  right  to  peace- 
able free  assembly." 

Cramer  and  Wyman  also  disclosed  that  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Pree  Press,  an 
underground  hippie  newspaper,  laid  out 
plans  for  the  counter  inaugural  which  re- 
veals that  subetanUal  planning  and  fore- 
thought has  gone  into  the  demonstration. 
"The  article  clearly  anticipates  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  discussing  the  possibility  of  'police 
charges,'  'gassing,'  and  the  'overall  military 
situation"   during  the  Inaugural  week,   and 


bow  this  activity  can  be  used  against  the 
'friends  of  Nixon.'  "  Cramer  and  Wyman  said. 

The  paper  also  calls  for  Communist  victory 
in  Vietnam  and  extension  of  Castro  type 
communlBm  on  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can continents. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  message 
sent  to  Udall.  Washington  and  Clark: 

"We  request  denial  of  any  i>ermlts  for  mass 
demonstrations  or  assemblies  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  during  Inaugural  period.  To  grant 
permit  to  those  whose  announced  Intentions 
are  to  'Break  the  law  if  necessary  to  attract 
attention'  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  peaceable  free  assembly. 
There  is  no  constitutional  requirement  for 
the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  assemble  or 
march  in  such  circumstances  and  we  urge  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Public  Peace,  Dignity  and 
Safety  that  all  such  permits  be  denied  with- 
out exception. 

"Loms  C.  Wtman, 
"William  C.  Cramer, 
Members  o/  Congress." 


WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  are  threatened  with  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  best  guarantee  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  that  area  Is  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power.  The  surest 
way  to  increase  hostihties  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  resumption  of  a  hot  war 
is  to  give  a  decided  military  advantage 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  action  by  French  President  de 
Gaulle  in  stopping  the  sale  of  planes  to 
Israel  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
Arabs  with  the  view  of  supplying  them 
planes  and  arms,  is  a  serious  threat  to 
peace.  The  only  way  we  can  bring  about 
?.  return  to  the  status  quo  is  by  furnish- 
ing Israel  the  necessary  planes  it  needs 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power. 

It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  the  action  of  France 
and  see  to  it  that  Israel  has  the  neces- 
sary means  to  defend  its  borders. 

The  situation  has  been  worsened  by 
indications  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ac- 
celerating its  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
Arab  nations  and  making  no  effort  to 
curtail  them. 


TERMINATION    OP    CONTROLS    ON 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  DUE 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  concurrent  resolution 
introduced  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  .  Our  resolution 
calls  for  termination,  as  soon  as  prudent- 
ly possible,  of  the  controls  imposed  last 
year  upon  direct  foreign  Investment. 

These  controls,  announced  January  1, 
1968.  and  contained  in  President  John- 
son's Executive  Order  No.  11387,  are  of 
questionable  legality.  The  President.  In 
issuing  his  order,  was  forced  to  cite  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  and 
a  declaration  of  naticMial  emergency 
dating  to  the  Korean  war  as  authority. 
Congress  was  not  sufficiently  consulted 
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before  the  Investment  reatrlotlona  were 
Imposed,  and  I  think  It  Is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  did  not  di- 
rectly address  itself  to  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  crises  of  the  middle 
1960's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  rpcently  as  yesterday 
my   staff  requested   material   from  the 


Office  of  Direct  Foreign  Investment, 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  documen- 
tation of  the  effect  these  controls  have 
had  on  the  outflow  of  capital.  We  were 
Informed  the  most  recent  collated  data 
was  published  in  the  September  1968 
issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
page  22,  table  P,  which  Is  reproduced  as 
follows: 


TABLE  F -DIRECT  INVESTMEi^T 


■  CAPITAL  OUTFLOWS  SUBJECT  TO  RESTRICTIONS  BY  THE  FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 
IMIIIIon]  of  dollarsi 


1967 


1968 


Ye«r 
1965      1966 


Ut  2d 

quirtcr    quarter 


Isl 
half 


1st 
quarter 


2d 
quarter 


1st 
hall 


Capital  outflows 
(table  1,  line  ~ 


ts  tor  diaec 
33,  signsire 


jt  investments, 
eversed) 3,468 


3,623      3.020 


899 


423      1,322 


589 


836        1,425 


Less  transactions  not  subiect  toOFDI  regulations: 

a.  Investments  tn  Canada. 962 

b.  Other  nonprogram  tranaactions  1 81 

Capital  outtlows  subiact  to  OFIll  refulatiom 2,425 


1,135 

107 

2,381 


392 

55 

2.573 


64 
17 
818 


52 

19 

352 


116 
36 

1,170 


-26 
57 
558 


240  214 

35  92 

561        1,119 


Schedul«A-countrias 1 527 

StheAil«»tountries....i 744 

Schedule  C  countries 1 Itl5* 


321 

677 

1.384 


521 

916 

1,136 


125 
396 

297 


-52 
139 
265 


73 
535 
562 


73 
281 
204 


90 
271 
200 


163 
552 
404 


Less  utilization  ol  funds  obtaii 
Bond  issues  ^ 

Increases  in  other  long-tei 


I  abroad  through: 
liabilities  -' 


52 
28 


445 
193 


278 
86 


77  61 

117        -23 


138 
94 


140 
155 


62 
39 


202 
194 


Net  capital  outflows  sulject  to  OFDI  reg- 
ulations  I .     2,34S 


1,743     2.209         624         314         938         263         460 


723 


•  Inchides  transactions  by  fiianeial  enterprises,  securities  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  companies  sold  to  nonaffiliated  U.S.  residents 
and  other  rKin-program  transactions  with  countries  other  than  Canada  ,  ,.rf  «  i;-.  si  f„,  ,ii  rounlrlM 

;  Under  the  assiTmption  that  ,net  changes  in  long-term  labilities  of  US.  ">'VO'»fiontlXMei\  2  and  8_^  'l™,„^  ''"  '"  """'"*" 
enept  Canada)  reflect  net  proteeds  of  loans  obtained  abroad  which  are  immediately  transferred  to  foreign  affiliates. 


This  table  shows  net  capital  outflows 
subject  to  OFDI  regulations — that  is, 
subject  to  the  controls  imposed  by  the 
Executive  order,  t'^hile  third  quarter 
data  is  not  yet  fullir  available,  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  significant  de- 
parture from  trenos  established  during 
the  first  half  of  thi  year. 

Perhaps  the  mc^t  significant  effect 
these  controls  have  had  was  the  corpo- 
rate shift  to  foreign  sources  for  funding. 
Funds  obtained  abroad  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions through  the  l$sue  of  new  securities 
Increased  about  35^  to  400  percent  dur- 
ing 1968 — bringing  the  total  to  over 
$2,000  million.  Increased  foreign  borrow- 
ing, then,  must  be  considered  in  as- 
sessing the  effect  of  the  controls  on  U.S. 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
suggest  the  controls  have  had  no  effect 
at  all.  When  full  data  on  1968  is  avail- 
able, in  about  6  months,  the  impact  can 
be  known.  Perhapa  as  much  as  one  bil- 
lion in  direct  U.a.  investment  abroad 
will  have  been  denied  U.S.  businessmen. 

But  the  crucial  question  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Elation  is  simply  this: 
Is  the  price  for  ijhls  so-called  savings 
too  steep  to  pay?  Are  our  controls  con- 
traproductive?  Ar^  we  damaging  Irrep- 
arably our  future  balance-of-payments 
position  through  shortsighted  action  for 
shortrungain? 

BITUKN  ON  INTSSTMENTS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966  the  United  States 
realized  $4,045  billion  in  dividends  on  its 
U.S.  investments  abroad.  In  1967,  the  fig- 
ure was  $4.5  blUloh.  This  past  year  will 
similarly  show  a  healthy  surplus  for  U.S. 
businessmen  who  have  had  the  courage 
and  imagination  for  overseas  speculation 
and  investment.    1 

But  if  US.  Investment  is  ciu-tailed  for 
a  period  of  years.  |ts  It  has  been  In  1968, 


American  businessmen  will  be  denied 
the  ongoing  opportunity  to  build  a  solid 
basis  for  return  and  profit  in  the  1970's. 
No  one  can  say  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  will  be  so  strong  in  10 
years  that  dividends  on  private  foreign 
investment  will  be  unnecesary  to  protect 
the  dollar. 

One  simple  statistic  will  dramatize 
my  point.  Prom  1946-66,  our  private 
sector  realized  a  net  gain  in  balance  of 
payments  of  some  $84  billion,  while  the 
Govenunent  showed  a  deficit  of  some 
S115  billion  for  the  same  21-year  period. 
The  Nation  could  not  have  survived 
financially  without  that  return  on  U.S. 
private  investment  abroad  during  that 
period.  In  my  opinion,  the  1970's  will 
be  no  different. 

The  President's  controls  must  be  re- 
scinded, and  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  must  be  remedied  where  the 
damage  has  been  done — in  the  public 
sector.  The  public  sector  has  shown  the 
loss,  and  private  U.S.  businessmen 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  pubUc 
fiscal  folly. 


FREE  WORLD  MERCHANT  VESSELS 
IN  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  TRADE 

(Mr.  CHAMBiaiLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  91st  Congress  begins  its  deliberations 
and  the  Nation,  under  fresh  leadership, 
looks  ahead  with  new  hope  at  the  prob- 
lems that  have  troubled  us  and  the  world 
so  long  there  is  still  no  question  that  our 
first  concern  continues  to  be  the  pro- 
longed war  In  Vietnam. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  predict  how  long 


It  will  take  to  successfully  and  honorably 
extricate  ourselves  from  this,  the  longest 
war  in  the  history  of  our  covmtry.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  however,  that  the  debate 
over  the  many  facets  of  this  war  wlU  oc- 
cupy historians  for  decades  to  come  and 
that  it  will  probably  be  a  number  of  years 
before  all  the  relevant  information  will 
become  available  in  order  to  permit  a 
comprehensive  judgment  about  it. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  one  aspect  of 
this  complex  and  frustrating  conflict, 
that  has  particularly  concerned  me  for 
some  time,  not  only  demonstrates  the 
failure  of  past  policy,  but  continues  to 
demand  our  active  attention  and  greater 
efforts.  I  speak  of  the  longstanding  and 
growing  problem  of  the  use  of  free  world 
merchant  vessels  in  North  Vietnamese 
trade  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  give  my 
colleagues  and  the  citizens  of  our  country 
a  report  of  this  traffic  to  North  Vietnam 
for  the  year  just  ended. 

During  1968,  according  to  information 
provided  me  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, there  were  a  total  of  149  arrivals 
in  North  Vietnam  of  ships  flying  the  flags 
of  nine  different  free  world  coimtrles; 
namely,  the  United  Kingdom,  Cyprus, 
Somalia,  Singapore,  Lebanon,  Italy, 
Japan,  Malta,  and  Kuwait.  This  repre- 
sents an  alarming  increase  In  this  traffic 
over  the  78  arrivals  during  1967.  Further- 
more, I  am  advised  that  the  cargo  capa- 
bility of  these  vessels  helping  to  supply 
the  enemy  In  1968  amounted  to  more 
than  1  million  tons  as  compared  to  some 
560,000  tons  for  1967.  In  addition,  last 
year  at  least  11  of  these  arrivals  involved 
tankers  which  by  their  very  inherent 
characteristics  indicate  the  transport  of 
strategic  goods. 

During  this  past  month  of  December 
there  were  a  total  of  14  free  world  ship 
arrivals,  and  recently  I  am  advised  a  free 
world  ship  carried  cargo  from  Haiphong 
to  a  key  supply  area  far  to  the  south  and 
close  to  the  demilitarized  zone.  This, 
then.  Is  the  incredible  record  of  the  past 
12  months.  During  this  same  period  of 
time  14,536  U.S.  servicemen  gave  their 
lives  in  support  of  our  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  number  which  Is  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  the  American  fatalities 
for  this  entire  war. 

Now  we  have  heard  time  and  again  the 
rationalizations  and  excuses  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  traffic  with  the 
enemy.  These  vessels  for  the  most  part, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  under  charter  to 
Communist  Interests  to  carry  Commimlst 
goods  to  help  supply  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

Supplies  are  vital  to  the  enemy— and 
they  are  becoming  more  important  with 
every  passing  day.  The  current  report  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  National 
Defense  Posture  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  dated  December  31. 
1968,  confirms  this  fact.  It  states  that 
since  November  1.  1968,  there  has  been 
a  fivefold  Increase  in  the  southward  flow 
of  suMJlles  In  North  Vietnam,  and  fur- 
ther: 

AU  major  roada  In  North  Vietnam  are  now 
open  and  rail  and  water  croaslnga  leadmg  to 
Laos  and  toward  the  DMZ  are  being  repaired 
and  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate.  Since  Novem- 
ber 4,  massive  quantities  of  POL.  ammuni- 
tion and  anti-aircraft   weapons   have   been 
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moving  south.  In  the  first  15  days  of  Novem- 
ber, despite  weather  and  seeing  limitations, 
more  POL  drmns  were  photographed  than 
had  been  seen  collectively  In  the  past  13 
monttis.  Large  numbers  of  personnel  have 
been  photographed  moving  south.  TrafBc  on 
major  routes  Is  now  moving  south  In  large 
convoys  on  a  bumper-to-bumper  basis.  The 
level  of  supply  far  exceeds  replenishment 
needs  of  troops  and  the  civilian  populace 
and  It  appears  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
establishing  a  massive  logistic  system  which 
could  be  \ised  as  a  foundation  for  future  ex- 
panded operations. 

The  war  cannot  continue  without  sup- 
pUes  and  the  wherewithal  to  fight.  It 
Is  just  that  simple.  This  source  of  supply 
Is  helping  to  prolong  the  war.  This  should 
be  obvious  to  anyone — and  I  fail  to  see 
how  making  excuses  for  It  contributes  to 
our  cause  or  defangs  the  enemy's  ability 
to  strike  from  Its  ambushes  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  I  realize  this  traffic  is  in  part 
accomplished  by  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  bamboo  curtain  who  know  how  to 
take  full  advantage  of  loopholes  In  the 
maritime  laws  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  accept  any 
justification  for  the  continuance  of  this 
Immoral  trade.  No  matter  how  difficult  It 
may  be,  ways  should  and  must  be  found 
to  shut  off  this  added  source  of  supply 
for  the  enemy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  this  problem  will 


receive  the  indent  attention  of  the  new 
administration,  for  I  feel  that  more  must 
be  done  than  has  been  done  If  we  are  to 
stem  this  flow  of  goods  that  Is  adding  to 
the  strength  of  North  Vietnam,  contrib- 
uting to  our  casualties,  prolonging  the 


conflict  and  Impeding  the  progress  of  the 
talks  In  Paris. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  Include 
charts  indicating  free  world  flag  ship 
trade  in  North  Vietnam  during  1967  and 
1968: 
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CARGO  CAPACITY  OF  FREE  WORLD  SHIPS  IN  NORTH  VIHNAM,  1968,  BY  FLAG  OF  REGISTRY 
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SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  a  bill  I  initially 
submitted  last  year  to  permit  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  serv- 
ing American  servicemen. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  which  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
received  favorable  reactions  to  this  bill 
both  from  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Bob  Poage,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Page  Belcher. 

Also,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman  Olin 
Teagus  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 


tee, have  responded  that  they  feel  the  bill 
will  greatly  benefit  our  servicemen. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  orga- 
nizations to  benefit  from  the  measure  in- 
clude such  groups  as  the  USO,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  other  such  agencies  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  select. 

But  in  the  larger  sense,  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  bill  are  the  American 
servicemen  all  around  the  world.  We  owe 
this  to  our  servicemen. 

These  organizations  dally  give  our 
servicemen  a  place  to  spend  leisure  hours, 
to  get  oriented  in  a  strange  town,  to  meet 
friends  in  a  hospitalble  and  cordial 
atmosphere.  In  addition,  they  provide 
valuable  contact  between  the  service- 
man and  his  family. 

One  of  the  greatly  appreciated  serv- 
ices of  these  groups  is  that  of  providing 
snacks  and  meals.  As  with  all  volunteer 
donation  groups,  however,  the  budgets 
under  which  they  must  operate  is  tight, 
and  the  dollar  otherwise  spent  on  food 
could  go  a  long  way  in  providing  other 
services. 


Unfortunately,  present  laws  dealing 
with  the  disposition  of  surplus  foods  are 
not  broad  enough  to  include  groups  pro- 
viding aid  to  our  servicemen.  I  feel  this 
bill  will  Improve  the  lives  of  our  men  in 
uniform,  as  well  as  benefit  the  overall 
operation  of  the  food  program. 

Many  of  the  surplus  foods  not  of  par- 
ticular suitability  to  one  of  the  programs 
already  established  could  well  be  used  to 
help  the  USO.  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  other  groups. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
move  will  be  endorsed  both  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  my  strong  hope 
that  the  Congress  can  move  to  give  this 
question  Its  closest  consideration. 

Currently,  16  commodities  are  being 
made  available  through  the  commodity 
distribution  program.  They  include,  dried 
beans,  butter  and  margarine,  cheese,  com 
grits.  Instant  potatoes,  commeal,  flour, 
chopped  meat,  nonfat  dry  milk,  peanut 
butter,  dried  split  peas,  raisins,  shorten- 
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before  the  investment  restrictions  were 
imposed,  and  I  think  it  is  sufflcient  to  say 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  did  not  di- 
rectly address  itself  to  the  interna- 
tional monetary  crises  of  the  middle 
1960's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  recently  as  yesterday 
my  staff  requested   material   from  the 


Office  of  Direct  Foreign  Investment. 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  documen- 
tation of  the  effect  these  controls  have 
had  on  the  outflow  of  capital.  We  were 
informed  the  most  recent  collated  data 
was  published  in  the  September  1968 
issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
page  22,  table  P,  which  is  reproduced  as 
follows : 


TABIE  F— DIRECT  INVESTME  IT  CAPITAL  OUTFLOWS  SUBJECT  TO  RESTRICTIONS  BY  THE 

PROGRAM 

IMilllons  of  dollars) 

FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 

Year 
1965      1966 

1967 

1968 

1st 
quarter 

2d 
quarter 

Ist 
half 

1st 
quarter 

2d 
quarter 

-    1st 
half 

Capital  outflows  lor  dir 
(tabl«  1.  line  33,  signs 

ct  investments, 
eversed) 

IFDI  regulations: 

ctions '     

regulatiom 

3.468 

3,623 

3.020 

889 

423 

1,322 

589 

836 

1.425 

Less  transactions  not  subjoct  to 

a.  In»estments  in  Canada 

b.  Other  nanprofrani  trans 
Capital  outflows  subject  to  OFD 

962 

81 

2,425 

1.135 

107 

2,381 

392 

55 
2.573 

64 
17 
818 

52 

19 

352 

116 
36 

1,170 

-26 
57 
558 

240 
35 
561 

214 

92 

1,119 

Scliedule  A  countries 

527 

744 

1,154 

321 

677 

1.384 

521 

916 

1.136 

125 
396 
297 

-52 
139 
265 

73 
535 
562 

73 
281 
204 

90 
271 
200 

163 

SdieduleifreMintries 

SdieduleU^yCsuntries     . 

abroad  tti  rough: 
1  liabilltiM' '..']] 
ect  to  OFOI  reg- 

552 
404 

Less  utilization  of  funds  obtaine< 

Bond  issues 

Increases  in  otiier  long-ten 

52 
28 

445 
193 

278 
86 

77 
117 

61 
-23 

138 
94 

140 
155 

62 
39 

202 
194 

Net  capital  outflows  sub 
ulations-  

2.345 

1,743 

2.209 

624 

314 

938 

263 

460 

723 

>  Includes  Iransactions  by  fin  ineial  enterprises,  securities  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  companies  sold  to  nonaffiliated  U.S.  residents 
and  other  non-program  transactons  with  countries  other  than  Canada. 

'  Under  the  assumption  that  itet  changes  in  long-term  liabilities  ol  US.  corporations  (tables  1  2,  and  8  line  54  lor  all  countries 
except  Canada)  reflect  net  proceeds  ol  loans  obtained  abroad  which  are  immediately  transferrea  to  foreign  affiliates. 


This  table  shows  pet  capital  outflows 
subject  to  OFDI  ijegulations — that  is. 
subject  to  the  controls  imposed  by  the 
Executive  order,  while  third  quarter 
data  is  not  yet  fullM  available,  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  w|is  no  significant  de- 
parture from  trendi  established  during 
the  first  half  of  the!  year. 

Perhaps  the  moat  significant  effect 
these  controls  havelhad  was  the  corpo- 
rate shift  to  foreign! sources  for  funding. 
Funds  obtained  abroad  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions through  the  is$ue  of  new  securities 
increased  about  350  to  400  percent  dur- 
ing 1968 — bringing  the  total  to  over 
$2,000  million.  Increfised  foreign  borrow- 
ing, then,  must  be  considered  in  as- 
sessing the  effect  of  the  controls  on  U.S. 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wbuld  be  foolhardy  to 
suggest  the  controls  have  had  no  effect 
at  all.  When  full  d4ta  on  1968  is  avail- 
able, in  about  6  moi^ths,  the  impact  can 
be  loiown.  Perhaps  Ieis  much  as  one  bil- 
lion in  direct  USA  investment  abroad 
will  have  been  denied  U.S.  businessmen. 

But  the  crucial  question  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Nfttion  is  simply  this: 
Is  the  price  for  this  so-called  savings 
too  steep  to  pay?  Are  our  controls  con- 
traproductlve?  Are  'we  damaging  irrep- 
arably our  future  balance-of-payments 
position  through  shortsighted  action  for 
shortrungain? 

kCrURN  ON  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966  the  United  States 
realized  $4,045  billion  in  dividends  on  its 
U.S.  investments  abroad.  In  1967,  the  fig- 
ure was  $4.5  billion.  This  past  year  will 
similarly  show  a  healthy  surplus  for  XJB. 
businessmen  who  huve  had  the  courage 
and  Imagination  for  overseas  speculation 
and  investment. 

But  if  U.S.  investinent  is  curtailed  for 
a  period  of  years,  aa  it  has  been  In  1968, 


American  businessmen  will  be  denied 
the  ongoing  opportunity  to  build  a  solid 
basis  for  return  and  profit  in  the  1970's. 
No  one  can  say  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  will  be  so  strong  in  10 
years  that  dividends  on  private  foreign 
investment  will  be  mmecesary  to  protect 
the  dollar. 

One  simple  statistic  will  dramatize 
my  point.  From  1946-66,  our  private 
sector  realized  a  net  gain  in  balance  of 
payments  of  some  $84  billion,  while  the 
Government  showed  a  deficit  of  some 
$115  billion  for  the  same  21 -year  period. 
The  Nation  could  not  have  survived 
financially  without  that  retiu^  on  U.S. 
private  investment  abroad  during  that 
period.  In  my  opinion,  the  1970's  will 
be  no  different. 

The  President's  controls  must  be  re- 
scinded, and  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  must  be  remedied  where  the 
damage  has  been  done — in  the  public 
sector.  The  public  sector  has  shown  the 
loss,  and  private  U.S.  businessmen 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  public 
fiscal  folly. 


FREE  WORLD  MERCHANT  VESSELS 
IN  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  TRADE 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  91st  Congress  begins  its  deliberations 
and  the  Nation,  under  fresh  leadership, 
looks  ahead  with  new  hope  at  the  prob- 
lems that  have  troubled  us  and  the  world 
so  long  there  is  still  no  question  that  our 
first  concern  continues  to  be  the  pro- 
longed war  in  Vietnam. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  predict  how  long 


it  will  take  to  successfully  and  honorably 
extricate  ourselves  from  this,  the  longest 
war  In  the  history  of  otir  coimtry.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  however,  that  the  debate 
over  the  many  facets  of  this  war  will  (x:- 
cupy  historians  for  decades  to  come  and 
that  it  will  probably  be  a  number  of  years 
before  all  the  relevant  Information  will 
ktecome  available  in  order  to  permit  a 
comprehensive  judgment  about  it. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  one  aspect  of 
this  complex  and  frustrating  conflict, 
that  has  particularly  concerned  me  for 
some  time,  not  only  demonstrates  the 
failure  of  past  policy,  but  continues  to 
demand  our  active  attention  and  greater 
efforts.  I  spetik  of  the  longstanding  and 
growing  problem  of  the  use  of  free  world 
merchant  vessels  in  North  Vietnamese 
trade  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  give  my 
colleagues  and  the  citizens  of  our  country 
a  report  of  this  traffic  to  North  Vietnam 
for  the  year  just  ended. 

During  1968.  according  to  information 
provided  me  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, there  were  a  total  of  149  arrivals 
in  North  Vietnam  of  ships  flying  the  flags 
of  nine  different  free  world  countries; 
namely,  the  United  Kingdom.  (Cyprus. 
Somalia.  Singapore.  Lebanon.  Italy, 
Japan,  Malta,  and  Kuwait.  This  repre- 
sents an  alarming  increase  in  this  traffic 
over  the  78  arrivals  during  1967.  Further- 
more. I  am  advised  that  the  cargo  capa- 
bility of  these  vessels  helping  to  supply 
the  enemy  in  1968  amounted  to  more 
than  1  million  tons  as  compared  to  some 
560,000  tons  for  1967.  In  addition,  last 
year  at  least  11  of  these  arrivals  involved 
tankers  which  by  their  very  inherent 
characteristics  indicate  the  transport  of 
strategic  goods. 

During  this  past  month  of  December 
there  were  a  total  of  14  free  world  ship 
arrivals,  and  recently  I  am  advised  a  free 
world  ship  carried  cargo  from  Haiphong 
to  a  key  supply  area  far  to  the  south  and 
close  to  the  demilitarized  zone.  This, 
then,  Is  the  incredible  record  of  the  past 
12  months.  During  this  same  period  of 
time  14,536  U.S.  servicemen  gave  their 
lives  in  support  of  our  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  number  which  is  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  the  American  fatalities 
for  this  entire  war. 

Now  we  have  heard  time  and  again  the 
rationalizations  and  excuses  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  traffic  with  the 
enemy.  These  vessels  for  the  most  part, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  imder  charter  to 
Communist  interests  to  carry  Communist 
goods  to  help  supply  Commimlst  North 
Vietnam. 

Supplies  are  vital  to  the  enemy — and 
they  are  becoming  more  important  with 
every  passing  day.  The  current  repwrt  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  National 
Defense  Posture  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  dated  December  31. 
1968,  confirms  this  fact.  It  states  that 
since  November  1,  1968,  there  has  been 
a  fivefold  increase  in  the  southward  flow 
of  supplies  in  North  Vietnam,  and  fur- 
ther: 

All  major  roada  In  North  Vietnam  are  now 
o<pen  and  rail  and  water  croaslnga  leading  to 
Laos  and  toward  the  DMZ  are  being  repaired 
and  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate.  Since  Novem- 
ber 4,  maasive  quantities  of  POL,  ammtinl- 
tton  and  anti-aircraft   weapons   have   been 
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moving  south.  In  the  first  15  days  of  Novem- 
ber, dee^rite  weather  and  seeing  limitations, 
more  POL  drums  were  photographed  than 
had  been  seen  collectively  In  the  past  12 
months.  Large  numbers  of  persoimel  have 
been  photographed  moving  south.  Traffic  on 
major  routes  Is  now  moving  south  in  large 
convoys  on  a  bumper-to-bumper  basis.  The 
level  of  supply  far  exceeds  replenishment 
needs  of  troops  and  the  civilian  populace 
and  It  appears  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
establishing  a  massive  logistic  system  which 
could  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  future  ex- 
panded operations. 

The  war  cannot  continue  without  sup- 
pUes  and  the  wherewithal  to  fight.  It 
is  Just  that  simple.  This  source  of  supply 
Is  helping  to  prolong  the  war.  This  should 
be  obvious  to  anyone — and  I  fall  to  see 
how  making  excuses  for  it  contributes  to 
our  cause  or  defangs  the  enemy's  ability 
to  strike  from  its  ambushes  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  I  realize  this  traffic  is  in  part 
accomplished  by  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  bamboo  curtain  who  know  how  to 
take  full  advantage  of  loopholes  in  the 
maritime  laws  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  accept  any 
justification  for  the  continuance  of  this 
Immoral  trade.  No  matter  how  difficult  it 
may  be,  ways  should  and  must  be  found 
to  shut  off  this  added  source  of  supply 
for  the  enemy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  this  problem  will 


receive  the  urgent  attention  of  the  new 
administration,  for  I  feel  that  more  must 
be  done  than  has  been  done  if  we  are  to 
stem  this  flow  of  goods  that  is  adding  to 
the  strength  of  North  Vietnam,  contrib- 
uting to  our  casualties,  prolonging  the 


conflict  and  Impeding  the  progress  of  the 
talks  in  Paris. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
charts  indicating  free  world  flag  ship 
trade  In  North  Vietnam  during  1967  and 
1968: 
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CARGO  CAPACITY  OF  FREE  WORLD  SHIPS  IN  NORTH  VICTNAM.  1968,  BY  FLAG  OF  REGISTRY 
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SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICTKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  a  bill  I  initially 
submitted  last  year  to  permit  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  serv- 
ing American  servicemen. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  which  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
received  favorable  reactions  to  this  bill 
both  from  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
f  rwn  Texas,  Bob  Poage,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Page  Belcher. 

Also,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman  Oun 
Teagxie  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 


tee, have  responded  that  they  feel  the  bill 
will  greatly  benefit  our  servicemen. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  orga- 
nizations to  benefit  from  the  measure  in- 
clude such  groups  as  the  USO,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  other  such  agencies  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  select. 

But  in  the  larger  sense,  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  bill  are  the  American 
servicemen  all  aroimd  the  world.  We  owe 
this  to  our  servicemen. 

These  organizations  dally  give  our 
servicemen  a  place  to  spend  lelsiu-e  hours, 
to  get  oriented  In  a  strange  town,  to  meet 
friends  in  a  hospitalble  and  cordial 
atmosphere.  In  addition,  they  provide 
valuable  contact  between  the  service- 
man and  his  family. 

One  of  the  greatly  appreciated  serv- 
ices of  these  groups  is  that  of  providing 
snacks  and  meals.  As  with  all  volunteer 
donation  groups,  however,  the  budgets 
imder  which  they  must  operate  is  tight, 
and  the  dollar  otherwise  spent  on  food 
could  go  a  long  way  In  providing  other 
services. 


Unfortunately,  present  laws  dealing 
with  the  disposition  of  surplus  foods  are 
not  broad  enough  to  include  groups  pro- 
viding aid  to  our  servicemen.  I  feel  this 
bill  will  Improve  the  lives  of  our  men  in 
imiform,  as  well  as  benefit  the  overall 
operation  of  the  food  program. 

Many  of  the  surplus  foods  not  of  par- 
ticular suitability  to  one  of  the  programs 
already  established  could  well  be  used  to 
help  the  USO,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  other  groups. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
move  will  be  endorsed  both  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  my  strong  hope 
that  the  Congress  can  move  to  give  this 
question  its  closest  consideration. 

Currently,  16  commodities  are  being 
made  available  through  the  commodity 
distribution  program.  They  include,  dried 
beans,  butter  and  margarine,  cheese,  com 
grits.  Instant  potatoes,  commeal,  flour, 
chopped  meat,  nonfat  dry  milk,  peanut 
butter,  dried  split  peas,  raisins,  shorten- 
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Ing  and  lard,  rolled  vheat  and  oats  and 
rice. 

CURRENT  ISSUE  OP  NAVY  REPliETE 
WITH  ARTICLES  THAT  SHOULD  BE 
OP  INTEREST  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
THIS  BODY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FTDRD  asked  and  was 
given  permiaslon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  In- 
clude an  article.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  I^ORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  issue  oil  Navy,  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Nivy  League  of  the 
United  States,  is  reiplete  with  articles 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  this  body  and  particularly  to  former 
members  of  the  Navy  such  as  myself.  It 
Includes  interesting  iarticles  concerning 
the  naval  careers  of  lour  President-elect 
and  his  Secretary  of  Defense  designate, 
the  gentleman  Iroin  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
LAnto)  bijt.  I  would]  particularly  com- 
mend to  vas  colleagues  a  thought-pro- 
voking message  from]  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  Lfeague,  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Duchein,  who  emphasizes  the  continu- 
ing importance  to  t^e  United  States  of 
a  maritime  strategy  iwhich  includes  not 
only  naval  forces  second  to  none  but  also 
a  viable  merchant  itiarine  and  a  long- 
range  seaward  orientation  of  national 
policy  both  for  consicjerations  of  security 
and  economic  prosperity.  Mr.  Duchein's 
editorial  from  the  January  issue  of  Navy 
follows  ; 
Strength,  Realism,  ANb  the  Grand  Strategy 

OF  THE  PCEANS 

( By  Charles  ; '.  Duchein) 

Pausing  m  silent  payer  on  December  7 
at  the  National  Direct  jrs"  Meeting  In  Phoe- 
nix. ArlBona,  In  a  tribute  to  those  who  died 
27  years  ago  at  Pearl  I  [arbor,  one's  thoughts 
turned  naturally  to  tho  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  swiftly  moving  history  of  our  times. 

Though  events  movi"  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  strategic  fa(  tors  of  realism  and 
strength  punctuate  tie  progression.  Pearl 
Harbor  will  remind  us  forever  of  the  deadly 
cost  of  their  neglect.  largely  Ignored  by  the 
peace  loving  American  people,  the  oversight 
Invited  the  attack. 

Today  history  unfolds  dally  on  the  TV 
screens  In  our  homes.  A  ring  side  seat  Is 
afforded  for  everyone  to  witness  the  day  to 
day  battles  of  our  tension  filled  world.  Peo- 
ple are  kept  abreast  cf  world  developments 
with  hour  by  hour  coverage  of  the  constant 
conflict  that  attends  our  times.  Perhaps 
world  events  move  too  Iswlf tly,  for  to  this  day 
the  strategic  dlalogu^  needed  In  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  day  remains  a  crucial  deficiency. 

Those  who  witnessed  what  happened  at 
Pearl  Harbor  share  i  common  conviction 
that  our  weaknese  wac  the  cause  of  the  at- 
tack. Unpreparednesa  knade  possible  the  In- 
famy of  Pearl  Harbor. 

War  came  to  America  from  across  the  seas, 
and  only  when  we  severed  the  sea  lines  of 
communications  to  tb4  Japanese  Islands  were 
the  seeds  of  surrencier  sown.  The  "lights 
came  on  again  all  ovej  the  world"  when  the 
Imperial  Japianese  F14et  was  destroyed  and 
the  Japanese  Isolatetl  from  their  vital  re- 
sources by  American  (laval  strength.  Bomb- 
ing, l>oth  atomic  and  {conventional,  was  but 
the  frosting  on  the  strategic  cake.  Prom  start 
to  finish,  the  strategic  constant  of  the  oceans 
was  In  the  forefront.  But  the  build-up  of 
Japanese  maritime  nilght  was  In  evidence 
long  before  the  carrier  launched  blitzkrieg. 
Well  In  advance  of  pearl  Harbor,  strategic 
danger  signals  flew  ii^lth  discernible  clarity 
but  they  were  unheeded  then,  just  as  they 
are  today. 


Time  and  time  again  In  subsequent  years, 
we  have  been  reminded  that  the  Image  of  a 
great  power  must  be  backed  by  substance.  A 
world  power  cannot  be  kicked  around  for  very 
long  by  small  powers  and  still  remain  a  great 
power.  But  have  we  learned  this  geo-political 
lesson?  Can  we  counter  the  piratical  seizure, 
and  the  final  humlUatlon,  of  the  PUEBLO 
with  the  cruise  of  the  two  U.S.  destroyers  In 
the  Black  Sea?  Perhaps  wl€h  the  develop- 
ment of  a  full  pattern  of  maritime  strength 
the  Image  vrtll  ultimately  be  repaired. 

GLOBAI.  STRATEGY  NEEDED 

Though  manifestations  of  a  desire  to  leam 
are  in  evidence,  the  nation,  lacking  direction 
and  a  purposeful  program  to  preserve  the  Re- 
public, remains  In  a  strategic  doldrums  of 
Indecision.  How  strange!  For  never  In  history 
have  the  national  security  processes  received 
such  universal  attention  and  study.  Never  has 
war  gaming  been  conducted  with  such  great 
vigor.  Yet,  "x)  this  day,  we  have  failed  to 
develop  the  strategic  doctrine  called  for  by 
an  explosive  world.  As  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  on  December  19th  the  President 
must  "choose  a  coherent  global  strategy." 

Happily,  with  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion, strategic  change  can  be  expected.  A 
change  of  policy  to  seaward  called  for  by  a 
platform  plank  can  be  the  most  significant  In 
our  century.  The  new  President  gives  every 
evidence  of  grasping  the  Import  of  this  new 
strategy  projection.  He  proposes  to  provide 
for  "a  Navy  second  to  none";  he  Intends  to 
"revitalize  the  merchant  marine  as  a  highest 
priority  economic  task";  he  has  called  for  the 
ship  construction  and  maritime  policy  to 
meet  the  commitments  under  the  ocean  strat- 
egy so  essential  to  the  national  welfare. 

The  primary  purpvoses  and  policies  of  the 
Navy  League  are  formulated  with  the  focus 
of  one  fundamental  factor — sustained  mari- 
time strength.  The  mushrooming  of  Soviet 
maritime  power — and  the  seaward  turn  of 
Kremlin  defense  policy  similar  to  that  ob- 
served In  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days,  should  serve 
as  a  warning.  It  should  also  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  our  strategic  strength  at  sea  Is 
slipping — our  supremacy  Is  In  Jeopardy.  Nor 
can  this  fact  be  sloughed  off  with  specious 
superficialities,  for  reality  reminds  us  of  the 
dynamism  of  the  Soviet  build-up.  Our  pre- 
eminence on  the  oceans  of  the  world  Is  chal- 
lenged by  expanding  Soviet  maritime  power 
that  can  wrest  our  control  of  the  seas,  unless 
this  trend  Is  reversed. 

LAiaO'S    BLCTEWATER    BLtTEPRINT 

Secretary  of  Defense  select,  Melvln  R. 
Laird,  In  his  discerning  "America's  Strategy 
Gap — A  House  Divided."  provides  a  blueprint 
for  the  Initiatives  needed  to  retain  a  position 
of  preeminent  world  leadership.  His  selection 
by  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  to  be  the 
civilian  defense  leader  Is  fortuitous,  for  out 
of  the  presidential  election  of  1968  and  be- 
yond Viet  Nam,  the  United  States  must 
adopt  a  new  grand  strategy  that  will  assure 
our  supremacy  for  the  century  ahead.  Obvi- 
ously, the  central  direction  of  maritime  doc- 
trine and  policy  is  needed  to  underglrd  the 
new  ocean  strategy,  to  build  the  maritime 
posture  for  prosperity. 

Evident  from  his  statements,  his  record, 
his  vsrritlngs.  Is  the  fact  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  understands  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  strength.  His  constant  reminder 
of  the  need  for  strategic  Initiative  bears  out 
this  thesis.  He  unquestionably  grasps  the 
factors  of  leadership  that  largely  have  been 
lacking  in  what  will  shortly  be  his  Secre- 
tary's office  in  the  Pentagon.  He  can  well  be 
the  first  Secretary  in  recent  years  who  per- 
forms his  task  in  the  context  of  the  defense 
mission  for  which  Ms  office  was  created.  His 
expected  decentralization  of  his  depart- 
ment— by  providing  incentives  for  defense 
posture  through  true  civilian  policy  control 
rather  than  Inhibiting  civilian  command 
control  In  detail — will  give  the  nation  a 
greater  measure  of  security. 


Though  largely  unheeded  to  date,  ths 
lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  is  one  of  strategic 
realism.  The  new  President's  platform  con- 
tains a  promise  to  implement  the  ocean 
strategy.  With  his  selecOon  of  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  by  both  experience  and  In- 
stinct understands  the  Implications,  both 
economic  and  military,  of  an  oceanic  over- 
view, he  has  reinforced  the  portent  of  his 
promises. 

We  wish  both  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  his  Deputy  for  Defense  well  in  the 
gargantuan  responsibilities  they  now  assume. 
But  beyond  the  ruffles  and  fiourlshes  of  pip- 
ing a  new  Commander-in-Chief  aboard,  the 
Navy  Leagrue  stands  ready,  as  always,  to  serve 
and  to  support  the  maritime  program  needed 
In  the  national  Interest.  Committed  by 
policy,  purpose  and  tradition  to  the  na- 
Uonal  strength  at  sea,  the  Navy  League  en- 
courages the  orientation  of  strategic  purposes 
seaward  to  reinforce  the  strength,  the  de- 
termination and  the  will  of  this  great  na- 
tion— the  maritime  leader  of  the  free  world 
today,  and  with  vision,  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  TO  NAME 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  AD  HOC 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
SLUM  SPECULATORS'  RAIDS  ON 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSETS  AS 
EXPOSED  IN  WASHINGTON  POST 
SERIES,  "MORTGAGING  THE 
GHETTO" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  has  once  again  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  in  the 
field  of  consumer  and  real  estate  credit 
by  assigning  two  able  reporters  to  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  into  mortgage 
financing  practices  in  slum  housing  and 
in  inner  city  housing  generally  for  Ne- 
groes in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
articles,  written  by  Leonard  Downie,  Jr., 
and  Jim  Hoagland,  have  revealed  in  en- 
cyclopedic detail  the  manner  in  which 
certain  federally  insured  savings  and 
loans,  and  even  some  national  banks 
here,  had  been  milked  of  assets  through 
insider  loans,  made  at  inflated  values  to 
real  estate  speculators  and  promoters 
preying  on  poor  people  desiring  to  buy 
homes  in  the  central  area  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  these  articles 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
had  been  in  the  process  of  investigating 
some  of  these  practices  as  they  involved 
a  now  defunct  savings  and  loan  company 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  But  imtil  the 
Washington  Post  series  appeared,  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  realized  the  extent 
of  these  practices  and  the  threat  they 
pose  to  public  confidence  in  our  thrift 
institutions,  not  only  in  Washington,  but 
throughout  the  country.  The  investors 
who  have  placed  their  money  in  savings 
accounts  in  these  institutions,  the  Gov- 
ernment which  insures  those  deposits  up 
to  $15,000  each,  and  the  whole  system  of 
home  mortgage  financing  are  entitled  to 
assurance  that  our  national  housing  pol- 
icy— intended  to  open  homeownership 
to  lower  Income  families — is  not  under- 
mined and  destroyed  by  "fast  buck"  oper- 
ators interested  only  in  unconscionable 
profits  from  rapid  turnover  of  slum  prop- 
erty at  ever -rising  prices. 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMKnTKK  TO  BE  NAUKD 

Therefore,  Mr.  SpeaJter,  when  these 
articles  began  to  appear  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  describing  how  certain  individ- 
uals were  able  to  borrow  heavily  from  a 
few  savings  and  loans,  on  their  own  ac- 
count and  in  the  names  of  numerous  rel- 
atives or  associations  acting  as  "straws," 
and  overvalued  residential  properties  in 
the  so-called  ghetto  areas  of  the  city,  I 
immediately  took  up  this  matter  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman 
Wright  Patman,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  asked  for 
an  immediate  investigation  into  the  facts. 
Chairman  Patman  has  designated  me  as 
chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  he 
intends  to  appoint  to  make  such  a  study 
nationally,  and  I  am  sure  this  step  wUl 
have  the  full  approval  of  our  committee. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  have  di- 
rected a  series  of  questions  to  the  heads 
of  the  four  regulatory  agencies  which 
have  supervisory  powers  over  federally 
insured  or  chartered  thrift  institutions: 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  The  letter  to  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  last  Friday,  similar  to  letters 
which  went  also  to  the  heads  of  the  other 
three  agencies,  was  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Rand, 

Acting  Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  has  appointed  me 
as  Chairman  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate, among  other  matters,  the  role  of 
financial  Institutions  in  financing  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  pieople  In  gen- 
eral, and  specifically  the  role  of  these  institu- 
tions m  financing  housing  In  inner  city  areas. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  of  which  you  are  aware,  exposed 
some  rather  serious  abuses  In  this  area. 
Copies  of  the  articles  are  enclosed. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that 
an  Important,  If  not  central,  purpose  of  the 
legislation  creating  the  home  loan  bank 
system  and  the  FSHC  is  to  permit  aggre- 
gation of  Individual  and  family  savings  which 
could  be  lent  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  for 
the  purchase  by  individual  families  of  ade- 
quate housing.  The  Congress,  In  enacting  the 
original  legislation  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments always  intended  that  federal  support 
of  these  Institutions  was  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  practices  of  speculators  and  "con 
artists"  In  using  funds  obtained  from  the 
savings  and  loan  in  a  manner  which  Infiates 
prices,  interest  charges,  and  encourages  dis- 
repair makes  a  mockery  of  the  Congressional 
purpose  and  amounts  to  the  unconscionable 
exploitation  of  low  and  moderate  Income  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  are  Negroes  or  some  other 
minority  group. 

I  also  suspect  that  the  kind  of  chicanery 
covered  by  these  articles  Is  not  limited  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  I  have  often  admired 
and  conunended  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  In  their  dedication  to  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  the  aforementioned  legisla- 
tion and  have  always  felt  that  the  Board  has 
adequate  authority  to  prevent  these  situa- 
tions. Now,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  additional  legislation  is  called  for. 

In  anticipation  of  Investigatory  hearings 
within  the  very  near  future  on  this  subject, 


It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  If  by  Janu- 
ary 31  you  could  provide  me  with  some  gen- 
eral background  material  on  these  abuses, 
and  more  specifically  provide  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  How  prevalent  In  the  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  over  which  the  Home  Loan  Dank 
Board  and/or  the  FSLIC  has  Jurisdiction  are 
there  cases  like  the  actions  Involving  the  now 
defunct  Republic  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation? 

2.  Within  the  examination  and  supervisory 
procedure  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
what  standards  are  set,  and  what  Instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  examiners  to  detect 
such  abuses  and  when  discovered  what  re- 
medial or  punitive  measures  are  taken? 

3.  What  are  the  existing  laws  or  regula- 
tions which  authorize  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  FSLIC  to  prevent  these  situa- 
tions from  occurring  and  what  are  the  penal- 
ties? 

4.  Please  provide  me  with  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  all  Instances  in  the  last  five  years  where 
your  examiners  have  found  abuses  similar 
to  those  uncovered  here  in  Washington. 

5.  If  there  is  other  lack  of  adequate  legal 
authority  to  cope  with  this  problem  as  far 
as  your  agency  Is  concerned,  what  recom- 
mendations would  you  make  to  prevent  these 
situations  from  reoccurring? 

6.  Provide  me  with  a  copy  of  all  Instruc- 
tions to  your  examiners  and  supervisors 
which  direct  them  to  make  Inquiry  into  the 
books  and  records  of  the  savings  and  loan 
under  examination  that  would  determine 
when  situations  such  as  described  In  the  en- 
closed articles  exist. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LEONOR    K.    SULLrVAN. 
PROMPT    REPLY    FROM    ACTING    CHAIRMAN    RAND 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  from  the 
Acting   Chairman   of   the    Home   Loan 
Bank  Board,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Rand,  was 
immediate.  I  received  the  following  reply : 
Federal  Home  Loam  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  13, 1969. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  welcomes  the  decision  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to.  Inquire  into  the  role  of  financial 
Institutions  In  financing  housing  in  inner 
city  areas  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies. It  also  welcomes  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which  you  head, 
to  determine  (1)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
abuses  in  Inner  city  hotislng  transactions 
financed  by  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board,  and  (2)  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  needed  to  correct  them. 

The  Board  has  long  been  aware  of  the 
types  of  abuses  you  refer  to  and  has  taken 
steps  within  Its  authority  to  correct  them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objective  of 
your  Inquiry,  Congress  did  enact  legislation 
in  1966  giving  the  Board  authority  to  order 
institutions  it  supervises  to  discontinue 
practices  of  an  unsafe  and  unsound  nature. 
This  new  authority  has  aided  the  Board's 
supervisors  in  correcting  such  practices  as 
they  have  come  to  light  in  the  examination 
process,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason  for 
making  this  legislation  permanent. 

Financial  Institutions  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  are  by  far  the  largest 
single  source  of  residential  mortgage  financ- 
ing in  the  nation.  Continued  public  confi- 
dence in  them,  both  as  residential  mortgage 
lenders  and  as  repositories  of  individuals' 
savings,  is  vital  to  the  national  commitment 
to  Improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  inner 
city  housing.  The  vast  bulk  of  Indxistry 
members  conduct  their  affairs  In  the  public 
interest  and  merit  this  confidence. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  Industry  as  well  as 
the  public  that  Illegal  or  unethical  practices 


In  bousing  sales  and  financing  be  examined 
and  placed  In  p^«p>ectlve.  The  Board  Is  con- 
fident that  your  Inquiry  will  accomplish 
this  objective  and  Is  ready  to  cooperate  In 
any  way  to  assist  you  in  achieving  it.  ' 

Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Rand. 

NO  desire  to  sensationalize  past  mistakes 
In  any  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  committee,  it  will  be  my  intention 
not  to  try  to  sensationalize  or  dramatize 
past  mistakes.  Instead,  I  will  seek  to  make 
sure  that  the  conditions  or  regulations 
or  omissions  which  made  possible  these 
practices  in  Washington — and  no  doubt 
elsewhere — have  been  or  are  being  rem- 
edied. We  must  maintain  public  con- 
fidence in  the  thrift  institutions  of  this 
Nation,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  must 
make  sure  at  all  times  that  the  xm- 
scrupulous  operators  do  not  have  open  to 
them  loopholes  which  encourage  them 
to  circumvent  good  practice  and  simple 
honesty. 

Several  years  ago,  as  the  acting  head 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
points  out  in  his  letter  to  me,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  give  the 
supervisory  agencies  the  power  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  halt  improper 
activities  in  institutions  over  which  they 
have  regulatory  jurisdiction.  We  want  to 
find  out  if  this  authority  is  being  used 
with  sufficient  vigor.  If  additional  legal 
safeguards  are  indicated,  and  can  be 
justified,  I  will  certainly  want  to  seek 
their  adoption. 
previous  outstanding  series  coauthoreo 
by  leonard  downie 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  has  again  performed  a  notable 
public  service  in  the  consumer  credit 
field  through  this  series  of  articles.  One 
of  the  coauthors  of  this  series,  Mr. 
Downie,  was  coauthor  nearly  2  years  ago 
of  another  series  of  articles  in  the  same 
newspaper,  with  David  Jewell,  on  the 
home  improvement  rackets  preying  on 
homeowners  in  the  low-income  areas  of 
Washington,  particularly  Negroes.  That 
series  provided  me.  as  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  with  invaluable  ammunition  in  my 
successful  effort  to  retain  jurisdiction  in 
that  legislation  over  first  mortgages, 
after  the  Senate  had  unanimously  voted 
to  exempt  any  and  all  first  mortgages 
from  the  disclosure  requirements  of  a 
Federal  truth-in-lending  law.  I  had  long 
maintained  that  because  an  instrument 
was  a  first  mortgage  it  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  and  honest  mortgage,  and 
the  Downie- Jewell  series  in  1967  cer- 
tainly documented  that  fact  in  the 
racket-ridden  home  improvement  field  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

text  or  articles  in  Washington  post 

"MORTGAGING    THE    GHETTO"    SERIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  their  impor- 
tance to  the  investigation  Chairman 
Patman  desires  to  have  me  undertake  as 
chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  because  of  their  un- 
doubted application  to  slum  area  mort- 
gage practices  which  have  occurred  in 
many  cities — not  just  in  Washington — I 
am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
complete  text  of  the  series  of  articles  by 
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Ut.  Downle  and  Ifr.  Hoagland,  which 
began  on  Sunday,  Jontmry  5,  and  ended 
this  momlnj. 

I  have  not  had  an  Opportunity  to  check 
any  of  the  facts  and  statementa  In  theae 
articles,  but  I  am  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  tremendous  amount  of  painstaking 
research  which  obviously  went  Into  their 
preparation — the  culling  of  literally 
thousands  of  offlclal  documents  and  the 
Interviews  or  attempted  Interviews  with 
the  principals  Involved  or  their  associates 
or  others  Itnowledgeable  about  the  prac- 
tices described.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  from 
my  reading  of  the  articles  without  per- 
sonally checking  anf  of  the  facts,  I  be- 
lieve they  reflect  ejctreme  care  and  a 
determination  to  be  accurate  in  the  best 
traditions  of  Journalism. 

However.  I  do  want  to  make  one  cau- 
tlonarj'  statement  based  on  the  impres- 
sion the  articles  give,  or  that  might  be 
taken  from  them,  that  FHA  and  the  Vet- 
erans' A^Diinistration,  as  a  general 
policy,  dauot  insura  mortgages  for  Ne- 
groes or  that  Negroes  do  not  qualify  for 
federally  insured  mortgages.  I  think  what 
the  authors  meant  bfcr  their  references  to 
FHA  and  the  VA  is  tjiat  until  1966,  when 
my  amendment  wasj  adopted  to  provide 
special  financing  to  i  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  purchase  add  rehabihtate  older 
housing  and  sell  it  lo  low-Income  fami- 
nes at  subsidized  njortgage  rates,  such 
families  just  could  not  demonstrate  that 
they  had  the  flnanciid  ability  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payments  on  an  FHA-lnsured 
loan.  They  particuli  irly  were  unable  to 
imdertake  the  heaiy  financial  obliga- 
tions of  taking  over  1  ladly  rundown  hous- 
ing requiring  extorsive  remodeling  to 
make  it  usable. 

As  this  series  of  articles  establishes, 
these  same  people,  however,  were  easy 
prey  for  real  estate  T>eculators  who  sold 
them  houses  unconscionably  overpriced, 
with  a  pyramid  of  mortgages  at  who- 
knows-what  interesl  rates,  and  with  no 
concern  over  whether  the  family  coxild 
meet  the  payments  and  hold  the  prop- 
erty. This  practice,  Jn  addition  to  milk- 
ing toe  assets  of  those  savings  and  loans 
which  participated  In  the  scheme,  often 
led  to  the  tragedy  of  foreclosure,  recovery 
of  the  property  by  ;he  speculator  or  an 
agent,  and  Its  resah  again  and  again  to 
other  victims. 

The  Washington  :  »ost  articles  referred 
to  are  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sunday, 
Jan.  5.  19691 

MOBTGACLNC  THK   GKI  TTO 1 SLUM   HOMXS 

ElPLOrTED   BT    SPfCtTLATION   STSTEM 

Jt.  and  Jim  Hoagland) 

loan   association   In 

merged  out  of  exist- 


(By  Leonard  Downie 

A    slefc    savings 
Washington  has  beei 

ence  because  It  lent  I  millions  of  dollars  to 
slum  housing  speculators,  many  of  whom 
could  not  or  would  njjt  repay  the  loans. 

Within  the  last  sU  Xnonths,  the  p>re8ldents 
of  three  area  banks  liave  submitted  resigna- 
tions. AU  three  are  b^nlu  that  made  a  num- 
ber of  loans  to  slun^  speculators,  and  also 
had  to  make  frequenjt  trips  to  court  to  sue 
the  speculators  for  th^  money. 

Evidence  uncoveredl  In  a  year-long  Invertl- 
gaUon  by  The  WashUigton  Poet  shows  that 
certain  Inner-city  speculators — with  cooper- 
ation and  fln&nclal  support  from  a  bandftil 
of  savings  and  loans — have  charged  huge 
markups  to  thousands  of  Negro  botne  buy- 


en.  wno  bAd  DO  plae*  elae  to  90  beeauae  Xbttj 
were  black. 

ScoM  of  tb«  city's  most  acttve  stum  Und- 
loctla  have  built  tbetr  emplrM  on  doUara 
poured  Into  some  savings  and  kiana  by  un- 
s\ia|iecting  depoattors  and  poured  out  to  the 
speculator-landlords  by  the  aasodatlcns' 
otBceis. 

STBTEM'a   LaOAlCT 

Abandoned,  unsalable  hoCises  and  unfin- 
ished apartment  buildings  now  dot  Wash- 
ington's streets.  They  are  the  legacy  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  a  system  that  turned 
with  a  vengeance  on  some  of  the  financial 
Institutions  and  speculators  who  fathered  it. 
Some  others  escaped  with  large  profit. 

Republic  Savings  and  Loan  is  the  one 
merged  out  of  existence.  It  and  other  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  banks  Involved 
comprise  a  minority  of  the  financial  Institu- 
tions doing  business  in  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  savings 
and  loan-sjjeculator  system  flourished  be- 
cause Negro  buyers  generally  were  unable  to 
obtain  home  loans  from  or  through  any 
sources  other  than  speculators. 

The  only  exception  has  been  Washington's 
largest  savings  and  loan,  Perpetxial,  which 
does  have  a  record  of  making  loans  to  Negro 
home  buyers. 

The  newspaper's  investigation  reveals  a 
steady,  abundant  flow  to  speculators  of  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  mortgage  loans. 

Reporters  who  examined  8<«ne  15,000  land 
records,  900  court  suits  and  various  other 
financial  records  found  numerous  loan 
transactions  that  appear  to  be  Ulegal  under 
Federal  or  District  law.  or  in  violation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Many  others  were  clearly  Imprudent  trans- 
actions for  financial  institutions,  where 
prudence  counts  above  all. 

What  made  the  system  work  was  the  ease 
with  which  favored  speculators  could  get 
large  numbers  of  loans  from  some  savings 
and  loans,  and  the  Inability  of  Negroes  to 
get  home  loans  on  their  own. 

UntU  very  recently,  most  Negroes  were  un- 
able to  qualify  for  home  mortgages  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  or 
the  Veterans  Administration.  While  the  sav- 
ings and  loans,  P'HA  and  VA  were  financing 
profitable  home  ownership  for  whites.  Ne- 
groes have  had  almost  nobody  to  turn  to  but 
speculators. 

The  commodity  being  sold  by  the  specu- 
lators, thus.  Is  financing,  not  Just  the  bricks 
and  mortar  of  houses.  The  speculators  have 
fllled  a  vacuum  left  by  other  segments  of  the 
real  estate  finance  Industry  In  all  but  the 
most  affluent  Negro  neighborhoods. 

Some  speculators — for  the  trouble  of  do- 
ing this— Jacked  up  the  price  of  thousands 
of  heavily,  mortgaged  houses  and  sold  them 
at  large  profit  to  Negro  families. 

Often,  a  sp)eculator  would  buy  a  house  for 
$10,000.  mortgage  It  for  $10,000,  and  sell  It 
for  $16,000. 

The  home  buyer  would  be  charged  a  low 
down  payment,  often  as  little  as  $250  to 
$1000.  The  buyer  would  sign  a  second,  and 
sometimes  a  third,  mortgage  note  for  the  rest 
of  the  money  owed  to  the  speculator.  That 
became  the  speculator's  profit. 

The  speculation  system  has  three  basic 
twists : 

One,  for  speculators  who  buy  at  one  price 
and  then  try  to  sell  far  higher.  It  Is  high 
credit  seUlng  much  like  the  system  that 
permeates  much  of  buying  of  goods  In  the 
ghetto. 

SLXTM  LORDS  RZIGN 

Two,  for  many  of  the  speculators  who  hold 
on  to  their  highly  mortgaged  rental  prop- 
erties. It  is  classic  slumlordlsnx,  charging 
high  rents  to  cover  mortgage  payments  and 
skimming  off  profit  without  diluting  ths 
gravy  by  repairing  adequately  the  crumbling 
propiertles. 


Three,  for  boom  at  tlKOM  spaeulaiacs  who 

got  high  loans  to  erect  new  apartment  houses, 
the  system  evolved  Into  simple  arithmetic. 
Oet  more  money  from  the  loan  than  you  put 
into  construction,  and  pocket  the  difference. 
If  ososssary,  1st  ths  lender  foreclose  on  the 
imffTii»»»jM<  building. 

Other,  more  esoteric  devices  are  used,  but 
they  are  variations  of  ths  main  theme.  Some 
speculators  have,  for  Instance,  shuffled  build- 
ing titles  and  mortgages  among  themselves, 
their  friends  and  coniorations  they  con- 
trolled, progressively  Inflattag  the  prices, 
with  the  result  that  they  got  much  higher 
mortgage  loans  and  sold  the  buildings  at 
higher,  but  seemingly  reasonable,  prices. 

The  transactions  in  these  cases  ars  not 
related  to  the  Maryland  savings  and  loan 
scandal  of  several  years  ago. 

The  Investigation  by  this  newspaper  has 
uncovered  wide  use  of  questionable  practices. 
Many  of  them  are  mentioned  In  a  confiden- 
tial bank  examiner's  report  obtamed  by  re- 
porters. 

DISCEEKT    lUaCEB 

The  report,  written  In  the  spring  of  1967. 
led  to  Republic  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association's  being  discreetly  merged  in  mid- 
1868 — at  the  Insistence  of  Federal  officials — 
with  a  healthy  association. 

The  merger  came  when  Federal  officials 
found  that  Republic  had  "little  likelihood  of 
surviving."  unable  to  get  Its  money  back 
from  hundreds  of  loans  made  to  speculators. 

Republic,  like  many  other  Washington  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  fiourlshed  during  the 
boom  days  of  the  real  estate  market  here  in 
the  mld-1960's.  Real  estate,  In  many  ways.  Is 
Washington's  chief  private  Industry.  Dealing 
in  It  Is  how  struggling  young  men  have  be- 
come pillars  of  the  community. 

The  system,  primed  by  general  easy  credit 
policies,  and  primed  by  economic  buoyancy  of 
the  metropolitan  area  and  Insolvency  of 
ghetto  blacks — was  working  weU  then.  It 
was  working  well,  that  Is,  for  the  speculators. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  disposition  at 
that  point,  on  the  part  of  Federal  banking 
officials,  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
or  the  established  financial  community  here, 
to  tinker  with  something  that  appeared  to 
be  working  so  well. 

But  then  came  the  crash:  "tight  money." 
The  economy  was  sailing  along  too  nicely, 
and  the  Federal  Government  raised  borrow- 
ing rates  to  try  to  curtail  Infiatlon.  Mortgage 
money  started  becoming  scarce. 

SPECX7LATOB3    HAHD    HrT 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  squeeze  hit  many 
landlord-speculators  doubly  hard,  for  the 
city's  new  government  started  moving  In  on 
noncompliance  vrtth  housing  codes.  You 
couldn't  Just  sail  along  any  more  and  leave 
housing  violations  unrepaired. 

Tight  money,  the  hoxislng  code  crackdown 
and  other  elements  came  together  to  topple 
the  paper  empires  of  a  number  of  big  specu- 
lators. 

In  addition  to  merging  Republic  out  of 
business,  they  demanded  that  those  other 
savings  and  loans  that  had  been  dealing  ex- 
tensively with  the  speculators  to  curb  their 
questionable  practices.  They  have  asked  the 
Justice  Department  to  Investigate  practices 
of  some  of  the  principals  involved. 

They  have  purposely  kept  these  actions 
from  public  view  to  prevent  "runs" — mass 
withdrawals  by  depositors — on  savings  and 
loans  and  banks  involved.  Accounts  up  to 
$15,000  are  insured  by  the  Government. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1967,  savings  and 
loans  aaaociatlons  have  foreclosed  on  nearly 
$5  million  worth  of  mortgaged  proi)erties  in 
Washington's  ghettos. 

Many  of  them  are  the  abandoned  houses 
and  unfinished  apartment  buildings  men- 
tioned above.  When  auctioned  off,  they 
turned  out  to  be  worth  far  less  than  the 
mortgages  on  them,  and  have  been  unsalable. 
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REPtTBLIC   LOANS 

Many  of  these  buildings  were  financed  by 
Republic  mortgages.  Up  to  $17  million  worth 
of  them  win  wind  up  In  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  a 
Government  agency  financed  by  premiums 
from  the  Nation's  savings  and  loans. 

The  Insurance  Corporation  agreed  to  take 
up  to  this  amount  of  bad  risks  off  the  hands 
of  Home  Federal,  the  healthy  association 
that  took  over  Republic's  assets  and  liabil- 
ities. 

Republic's  rise  and  fall  was  only  one  part 
of  the  speculation  story  In  Washington's  in- 
ner city.  The  pattern  of  questionable  trans- 
actions covers  a  much  broader  spectrum. 

In  the  most  flagrant  transactions  uncov- 
ered by  the  newspaper's  Investigation,  some 
savings  and  loans  frequently  provided  some 
speculators  with  loans  that  exceeded  what 
they  paid  for  properties.  Such  mortgages 
would  put  the  speculators  In  a  position  to 
pocket  the  excess.  Federal  regulations  limit 
a  mortgage  to  80  per  cent  of  a  property's 
value,  purchase  price  being  a  main  deter- 
minant of  that  value. 

In  any  event,  such  loans  enabled  specula- 
tors to  buy  thousands  of  houses  and  apart- 
ment buildings  In  Negro  neighborhoods  with 
little  or  no  cash  investment  of  their  own. 

Floating  along  on  a  stream  of  borrowed 
doUars.  the  speculators  could  move  with  the 
migration  of  low-Income  white  and  Negro 
families.  The  speculators  were  looking  for 
the  easy  low  purchase  from  somebody  who 
wanted  to  get  out  and  the  easy  high  sale 
to  somebody  who  wanted  to  get  In.  and  who 
was  willing  to  pay  high  credit  rates  for  what 
appeared  to  be  easy  terms. 

REASON    FOR    FALL 

In  this,  certain  savings  and  loans  put  out 
more  money  to  certain  speculators  than  Fed- 
eral officials  felt  was  prudent.  This  concen- 
tration to  single  borrowers,  all  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  speculators  or  Investors,  was  one 
of  the  chief  criticisms  the  examiners  made  of 
Republic  and  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
Republic's  fall. 

The  official  examination  of  Republic  In 
1967  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
which  regulates  the  nation's  Federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loan  associations,  showed 
five  speculators  as  holding  about  200  loans. 
They  were : 

George  Baslllko,  who  owed  more  than  $1.5 
million  on  more  than  100  mortgage  loans 
from  Republic.  During  the  past  seven  years. 
Baslllko  also  borrowed  nearly  $1  million  In 
more  than  60  loans  from  Guardian  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  and  had  a 
large  number  of  loans  from  Perpetual  Build- 
ing Association  In  the  past. 

Burton  Dorfman.  who  formed  syndicates 
of  doctors  and  professional  men  to  buy 
apartment  buildings.  Dorfman's  syndicates 
subsequently  defaulted  on  four  mortgages  to 
Republic,  totaling  $1.1  million. 

Peter  Laganas,  who  owed  $1.4  million  to 
Republic,  largely  In  construction  loans  on 
four  apartment  buildings.  One  of  the  build- 
ings was  never  finished. 

Angelina  and  Dino  Formant,  sister  and 
brother-in-law  of  Pete  C.  Kalavritlnos.  who 
was  president  of  Republic.  They  owed  nearly 
$1  million  on  30  mortgages  from  Republic. 
Many  of  these  mortgages  have  since  been 
foreclosed. 

The  Pormants  also  received  nearly  30  loans 
totaling  more  than  $500,000  from  Uptown 
Federal  of  Baltimore. 

George  Kalavritlnos.  brother  of  Pete,  owed 
Republic  $900,000,  mostly  on  construction 
loans  for  apartment  buildings. 

Other  speculators  who  owed  Republic  more 
than  $500,000  each  at  the  time  of  the  Bank 
Board  examination  were  landlord  Nathan 
Hablb.  John  Swagart  (Baslliko's  brother-in- 
law)  and  Hymen  Alpert. 

OTHER    LENDERS 

Republic  was  not  the  only  savings  and 
loan  m  the  District  that  provided  large  and 


frequent  loans  to  speculators  during  the  past 
decade.  Land  records  show  that  major  slum 
speculators  procured  the  majority  of  their 
most  favorable  mortgage  loans  during  the 
past  decade  from  Republic  and  these  others : 

Guardian  Federal  of  Sliver  Spring  and  the 
District:  Lincoln  Federal  of  HyattsvlUe  and 
Uptown  Federal  of  Baltimore. 

Other  savings  and  loan  associations  that 
have  provided  large  amounts  of  mortgage 
money  for  speculators  Include  Jefferson  Fed- 
eral. Enterprise  Federal.  Franklin  Federal 
and  the  Perpetual  Building  Association,  all 
in  the  District,  and  Montgomery  Federal  in 
Kensington. 

All  of  these  (except  Perpetual)  are  char- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government  and  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Perpetual  Is  locally  chartered. 

The  Federal  Government  charters  savings 
and  loans  for  the  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
moting thrift  and  encouraging  economical 
home  ownership  by  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  officials  have  been  upset  by  the  pat- 
terns of  savings  and  loans  concentrating 
loans  to  speculators.  The  other  is  the  risk  of 
a  savings  and  loan  having  too  much  of  its 
cash  tied  up  In  a  few  borrowers. 

SUPPLY    OF    MONEY 

Speculators  were  able  to  supplement  their 
supply  of  borrowed  dollars  with  loans  from 
a  few  banks  In  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 

One  bank  that  made  a  number  of  loans 
to  speculators,  and  then  had  to  scurry  to 
court  frequently  to  get  Its  money  back.  Is 
Public  National  Bank.  Although  It  was  ex- 
pected to  be  merged  with  D.C.  National  Bank, 
a  new  bid  for  control  of  the  bank  by  a  group 
of  lawyers  was  announced  today. 

Pete  Kalavritlnos  was  a  director  of  both 
Republic  Federal  and  Public  National  at  the 
same  time,  as  was  Russell  D.  Miller.  Miller,  a 
central  figure  in  Washington  banking,  was 
also  general  counsel  of  both  institutions. 

Depositions  In  a  bitter  court  suit  involving 
Public  and  Miller  state  that  Kalavritlnos  was 
able  to  vn-lte  about  50  overdrawn  checks  at 
Public  National. 

The  three  other  banks  that  lent  to  some 
large  speculators  were  D.C.  National,  City 
Bank  and  Trust  of  Alexandria  and  Old  Line 
National  of  RockvUle.  The  presidents  of  the 
last  two  have  left  In  the  last  six  months. 

The  entire  system  worked  like  a  well-oiled 
machine  for  the  speculator,  until  some  of 
the  main  gears,  such  as  easy  money  and  lax 
housing  code  enforcement,  failed.  Then  the 
gears  stripped  the  machine  failed. 

"When  the  speculators  were  flying  high 
and  wide  in  Washington."  says  Alvln  Snyder, 
president  of  Baltimore's  Uptown  Federal, 
"everything  they  touched  turned  to  gold. 
Now.  It's  turning  to  bronze." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6.  1969] 
Mortgaging  the  Ghetto — II — The  Specula- 
tors' Package  East  Terms,  Big  Markups 
(By  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.,  and  Jim  Hoagland) 

Ghetto  speculation  often  is  Negroes'  pay- 
ing mink  prices  for  dyed  rabbit  houses,  be- 
cause they  have  no  place  to  get  the  money 
except  through  white  speculators. 

it  Is  credit  buying,  and  the  credit  comes 
high.  Month  In.  month  out.  the  payments 
have  to  be  made  on  the  first,  second  or,  may- 
be even  third  mortgages. 

If  a  home  buyer  can  keep  up  the  payments, 
frequently  there  is  nothing  left  over  for 
keeping  up  the  new  home. 

For  many  home  owners,  the  price  Is 
thought  of  only  In  the  month-to-month  time 
framework  of  much  of  the  ghetto. 

"I  wish  I  could've  gotten  Just  one  mort- 
gage, vrtthout  having  to  run  all  Over  town  to 
make  these  payments."  Mrs.  George  E.  Banks 
told  a  reporter. 

She  was  unconcerned  that  Sol  Lehrman 
had  sold  her  and  her  husband  a  house  at  764 


Harvard  st.  nw.  for  $14,500  two  months  after 
he  paid  $9500  for  It. 

Her  only  problem  with  the  $4256  second 
mortgage  that  Lehrman  took  as  his  markup 
was  that  she  had  to  make  payments  at  an- 
other office. 

But  Mrs.  Banks  Is  a  rarity  among  home 
owners  contacted  by  reporters  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  She  knew  what  the  speculator 
had  paid. 

Most  poor  Negro  home  buyers  don't.  Tliey 
don't  have  a  real  estate  broker  to  trace  the 
sale  history  of  a  property.  They  don't 
have  the  expertise  to  go  through  land  records 
to  find  out  what  the  slum  speculator  paid, 
and  when.  ^ 

But  even  If  the  home  buyer  did  go  through 
land  records,  he  might  have  a  lough  time. 
Some  speculators  wait  until  they  have  resold 
a  house  before  Ihey  file  their  purchase  deed, 
which  carries  the  recorded  purchase  price. 

In  effect,  the  prospective  black  home  buyer 
Is  merely  a  plum  ripe  for  the  picking. 

The  slum  speculator  middle-man  system 
infiates  prices  on  these  homes  by  an  average 
of  $5000  (on  homes  that  seU  for  $10,000  to 
$20,000). 

When  It  works,  the  middleman  system  pits 
the  speculator's  expertise  and  a  constant 
stream  of  borrowed  savings  and  loan  dollars 
against  the  home  buyer's  naivete  and  inabil- 
ity to  get  those  same  dollars. 

NO    CONTEST 

It  is  no  contest. 

Most  real  estate  agents  do  not  use  the  sys- 
tem. And  nearly  all  the  speculators  selling 
houses  to  Negroes  claim  that  they  do  not 
either,  or  at  least  that  they  do  not  misuse 
It. 

But  land  records  indicate  clearly  that  the 
system  abounds  In  the  Inner  city,  with  the 
markups  consistent. 

Here  are  six  cases,  for  instance  involving 
six  active  speculators: 

Sol  Lehrman  bought  the  bouse  at  1822  H 
St.  ne.  for  $10,500.  Three  months  later,  he 
sold  It  to  Archie  Hargett,  a  carpenter,  for 
$15,500. 

Murray  Levine's  secretary,  who  frequently 
acta  for  him  as  a  front  (known  In  the  trade 
as  a  "straw")  bought  the  house  at  1311 
Queen  st.  ne.  for  $12,000.  Seventeen  days 
later.  It  was  sold  to  Julia  B.  Murphy  for 
$16,500. 

Jeffrey-Martin  Co..  run  by  Hymen  Alpert 
and  Lavsrence  Diamond,  bought  the  house  at 
4619  Kane  pi.  ne.  for  $5500  and  two  years 
later,  sold  It  to  Clifton  Butler  for  $14,500. 

Joseph  Kalmus  paid  $17,400  In  January, 
1966,  for  the  five-bedroom  house  at  1329 
Gallatin  st.  nw.  He  sold  It  five  months  later 
to  Oscar  Webb,  a  maintenance  engineer,  for 
$22,950. 

Melvyn  Friedman  paid  $18,500  for  the 
house  at  5321  Colorado  ave.  nw.  He  sold  It  to 
Jackie  L.  Hunter  for  $22,950  a  month  later. 

Chris  Collier  and  Co.,  through  an  agent, 
bought  the  house  at  6924  9th  st.  nw.  for  $15.- 
570.  A  year  later.  Collier  sold  It  to  Earl  Ash- 
ton  for  $21,950. 

NOT    extraordinary 

These  six  cases  are  not  extraordinary.  They 
fit  Into  the  usual  pattern  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing houses  to  black  people  In  Washington. 

These  six  cases  also  have  common  elements 
that  are  Indicative  of  the  whole  spectrum 
of  the  speculation  system.  These  elements 
are: 

1.  The  black  home  buyer  pays  from  $4450 
to  $9000  more  than  the  slum  speculator  has 
paid.  Examination  by  reporters  of  15.000  land 
records  shows  an  average  of  $4000  to  $6000 
markup  on  Inner  city  sales.  Most  slum  specu- 
lators maintain  that  repair  costs  account  for 
much  of  the  markup. 

2.  The  slum  speculator  gets  the  mortgage, 
for  himself  or  for  the  purchaser,  from  a 
savings  and  loan  association.  The  home 
ovimer  has  t)een  unaole  to  get  the  mortgage 
himself,  or  did  not  bother  to  try. 
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3.  Th«  mortgage  tb«  slum  speculator  haa 
arranged  oovera  or  nearly  oovera  all  tb«  alum 
speculator'a  original  Inyeataaent. 

4.  The  alum  speculator  baa  aUo  arranged 
all  details  o*  title  searcb.  settlement  and 
mortgage  application,  according  to  the  home 
buyers.  Moct  home  owners  contacted  by  re- 
porters had  no  Idea  what  these  transactions 
involved,  and  were  »urprl8ed  when  at  settle- 
ment they  found  ou^  the  costs. 

Julia  Murphy.  <tt  the  second  example 
above,  never  thou^t  of  going  to  Liberty 
Loan  where  she  had  been  paying  off  a  mort- 
gage for  nine  years,,  when  she  needed  a  new 
ho\)ae. 

"Mr.  Levlne  arranged  It  all  for  me  at  En- 
terprise. I  didn't  KG  down  to  make  the 
application."  ( 

NEVE4   BOTHEaKD 

Archie  Hargett  and  Oscar  Webb  of  the  first 
and  fourth  examples  above  never  bothered 
going  to  a  savings  and  loan. 

And  Melvyn  Friedman  helped  Jackie  L. 
Hunter  of  the  flfttt  example  above,  to  get 
a  916.000  mortgage  from  Jefferson  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  a|ter  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration refused  toj  grant  Hunter  a  loan  on 
thj  house  because  1^  was  priced  too  high. 

Earl  A.^ton.  of  t?he  sixth  example  above, 
who  bought  his  bpuse  from  Chris  Collier 
and  Co..  said  he  v*a«  reluctant  to  go  to  a 
savings  and  loan  bicause  he  had  fallen  be- 
hind on  payments  l^e  was  making  on  another 
home  earlier. 

"I  wish  I  had  trlfcd."  Ashton  says  now.  "I 
didn't  because  Mr.  [Collier's  agent  said  they 
ked  out  at  Guardian." 

„ _^  cited   above   fell  prey 

to  the  system  becailise  they,  as  black  people, 
were  outside  the  generally  white-only  sys- 
tem for  financing  hame  buying. 

A  group  of  whlta  and  black  businessmen. 
B.    Fitzgerald,    who    Is 

^ Jie    Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  Board  extensive  testimony  In  1967  to 
show  that  Negroe^  have  It  tough  getting 
loans  here. 

They  pointed  o 
city's  then  2*  Fed 
bad  an  ofllcer,  dlr 
who  was  :*egro. 

They  cited  eiaifiples  upxon  examples  of 
Negro  families  hating  been  refused  loans, 
despite  Impeccable  ^redlt  records. 

Only  Perpetual  BiUldlng  Association  placed 
any  sizable,  number  of  mortgages  in  Negro 
areas,  the  group  said. 

The  testimony  ihey  presented  led  to  a 
successful  bid  for  IBielr  getting  a  charter  for 
a  new.  predominantly  Negro  savings  and  loan 
association  here.      | 

iras  not  happy  wltb  the 


it  that  not  one  of  the 
tally  insured  associations 
fctor  or  even  an  appraiser 


Even   Perpetual 
testimony  present 

Its  president.  Tl 
Bank  Board  a  Ust 


pmton  W.  Owen,  sent  the 

if  all  466  loans  granted  by 

the   city's   savings   and   loans   In   June   and 
July.  1967.  arguing]  that  many  of  them  were 


In  Negro  areas. 
He  offered  no  fi 


•iher  analysis. 


CHECKXD 

Reporters  who  ihecked  that  list  against 
land  records  founil,  however,  that  two  of 
every  three  of  thelnew  mortgages  In  ghetto 
areas,  granted  by|  associations  other  than 
Perpetual  went  to  or  through  slum  specula- 
tors, the  markup  middlemen. 

In  these  loans.  f(>r  every  dollar  advanced  to 
home  buyers  in  N^gro  areas,  four  more  were 
advanced  to  or  thrcugh  the  slum  speculators. 

Although  saving*  and  loan  associations  are 
chartered  speclflcajly  to  promote  thrift  and 
economical  home  »uylng  by  the  largest  pos- 
sible numbw  of  paople.  The  Post's  Investiga- 
tion shows  a  pattern  holds  of  most  loans  in 
the  Inner  city  golxig  to  about  half  a  hundred 
speculators. 

The  alum  speculators  say  the  savings  and 
loans  often  prefer  to  work  through  tbem. 

As  long  aa  a  a|>eculator  holds  a  second 
mortgage,  he   ha«  a  <«"«">-«'t'   Interest  and 


often  wUl  take  the  property  back— to  protect 
that  second  tnwt — If  the  home  owner  falls 
behind  on  payments. 

Slum  speculators  also  are  frequently  will- 
ing to  agree  to  higher  interest  rates  on  locms 
than  the  average  loan-«hopper. 

Theee  speculators  will  pay  more  to  "buy" 
money,  since  by  paying  higher  Interest,  they 
usually  can  get  larger  loans  to  recover  money 
spent  from  their  own  packets  to  Invest  In 
a  house. 

Then  the  speculator  merely  passes  on  the 
high  mortgage — and  higher  Interest  rates— 
to  the  home  buyer. 

"If  a  speculator  goes  In  and  applies  for 
$7000.  and  they  say  they'll  give  him  $8000 
and  charge  him  .  .  .  more  In  Interest,  the 
speculator  wlU  take  It,"  says  George  Baslllko, 
the  largest  single  owner  of  property  in  Wash- 
ington's slums. 

INTERXST  IS  IMPORTANT 

"Sure,  the  speculator  doesn't  pay  the  In- 
terest anyway."  says  Leonard  Collins.  Ba- 
sillko's  lawyer.  "He  doesnt  keep  the  mort- 
gage." 

Interest,  of  course,  can  be  a  make-or-break 
proposition  with  a  new  home  owner.  It  makes 
up  most  of  his  payment  on  his  two  or  three 
mortgages  for  the  early  years  of  the  loans. 
Which  frequently  means  that  the  new  ghetto 
home  buyer  Is  so  strapped  from  making  pay- 
ments that  he  has  little  or  no  money  left  to 
reiialr  his  house. 

This  in  turn  creates  a  market  for  those 
unscrupulous  home-Improvement  contrac- 
tors who  make  a  living  off  of  bilking  poor 
home  owners. 

They  offer  to  make  repairs  In  return  of  the 
home  owner's  signature  on  still  another  mort- 
gage- 
Often,  court  suits  show,  the  amount  owed 
by  the  home  owner  on  this  mortgage  will  be 
twice  or  more  the  value  of  the  repairs  made. 
Three  officers   of   one   such   firm,   Custom 
House  Construction  Co.,  were  convicted  re- 
cently of  defrauding  home  owners  this  way. 
Speculator  Kalmus  acknowledged  to  a  re- 
porter that   "as   soon   as   the  title   goes   on 
record"  when  a  home  Is  sold  by  a  specula- 
tor, "everybody  and  their  brother  Is  out  at 
the  house  trying  to  sell  something,  as  long 
as  they  can  get  a  mortgage." 

Then,  as  the  sad  story  goes.  If  he  falls 
even  fTirther  behind  on  money,  he  might 
find  someone  to  "refinance"  his  debts  with  a 
new  set  of  mortgages. 

The  long  succession  of  misfortune  usually 
separates  the  poorer  home  buyer  further  and 
further  from  the  day  when  he  will  have 
built  appreciable  equity  In  his  house. 

In  case  after  case,  court  and  land  records 
document,  the  predicament  Is  the  product  of 
a  housing  deal  first  made  with  a  slum  specu- 
lator. 

"Don't  blacken  the  speculator."  says  Leo 
M.  Bernstein,  himself  a  legendary  figure  In 
Washington  real  estate  speculation  before 
setting  up  Guardian  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  He  retired  as  Guardian's 
president  In  1968  and  his  son,  Richard,  be- 
came president. 

"They  did  perform  In  their  day  a  service 
for  the  imderprlvUeged."  Bernstein  told  re- 
porters. "Maybe  they  charged  a  lot  for  it, 
but  at  least  they  house  people." 

COREAL  THK  HOUSES 

"The  speculators  gave  the  people  in  op- 
portunity to  buy  houses  at  small  down  pay- 
ments. ...  It  was  the  speculator's  bxisiness 
to  corral  the  houses  .  .  .  Even  If  the  Negro 
home  buyer  had  the  down  payment  needed, 
he  still  wouldn't  have  the  expertise  to  get  a 
loan."  Which  Is  why  they  went  through  the 
speculator.  Bernstein  says. 

Says  Kalmus:  "It's  the  only  way  a  colored 
person  could  become  a  home  owner.  They 
oouldnt  get  loans  from  the  savings  and  loans; 
they  didn't  have  a  big  down  payment;  and 
they  couldn't  get  PHA  ot  VA  financing. 


"YouTl  find  that  the  average  colored  man. 
no  matter  bow  much  education  he  has,  tends 
to  look  to  the  white  real  estate  man  like  a 
father.  He'U  take  care  of  them  If  they're 
short" 

Kalmus  was  specifically  referring  to  bis 
practice  of  advancing  $600  to  $1000  to  a 
home  buyer  if  the  buyer  lacked  enough  cash 
to  cover  settlement  costs.  "I  hate  to  see  the 
deal  fall  through,  so  we  try  to  work  It  out," 
Kalmus  says. 

Of  course  thU  adds  another  monthly  pay- 
ment, with  Interest,  to  the  buyer's  outgo, 

STICKING  POINTS 

One  of  the  big  sticking  points  between 
speculators  and  their  buyers  Is  whether  the 
houses  are  all  they've  been  represented  to 
be. 

Earl  Ashton.  for  Instance,  who  bought  the 
house  at  6924  9th  st.  nw.  from  Chris  Collier, 
maintains  the  house  wasn't  what  he'd 
thought. 

"The  house  was  patched  up  when  I  moved 
In.  When  I  first  looked  at  It,  It  looked  pretty 
good.  But  then  I  found  all  the  putty  over  the 
cracks  In  the  wall.  I  was  green  at  this  and  I 
got  what  you  might  call  a  bad  deaL" 

Collier  disputes  this:  "We  had  $4000  worth 
of  work  done  on  the  house,  and  I  have  the 
bills  to  prove  It.  We  had  to  carry  that  house 
for  14  months,  and  redecorated  It  several 
times.  But  these  are  old  houses.  Tou  can't 
make  them  new.  even  though  some  home 
owners  want  you  to." 

A  Washington  main  named  Carrlngton  L. 
Epps  was  so  enraged  with  one  house  that  he 
sued  the  sellers.  Hymen  Alpert  and  Lawrence 
Diamond  after  his  family  had  moved  Into 
and  then  out  of  the  house  at  4619  Kane  pl. 
ne. 

Epps's  suit,  for  return  of  his  deposit  on  the 
house,  claims  that  although  the  sellers  had 
maintained  that  It  was  In  excellent  condi- 
tion, a  dozen  violations  of  the  housing  code 
existed,  despite  the  asking  price  of  $13,950. 
(The  slum  speculators  had  paid  $5500  lor  it 
a  month  earUer.)  Epps  moved  out  before 
signing  mortgage  papers. 

(This  house,  by  the  by.  Is  the  same  one 
mentioned  In  the  third  example  at  the  top 
of  this  story,  that  sold  for  $14,500  to  Clifton 
BuUer. 

(Butler  missed  payments  and  so  the  house 
was  foreclosed  on  and  bought  back  by  mort- 
gage-holder Guardian  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan.  Guardian  later  sold  It  to  a  small  In- 
vestor lor  $4500.) 

Another  Interesting  suit  concerning  the 
soundness  of  a  speculation-handled  house 
was  against  Levlne. 

Levlne  has  told  reporters  that  "I  deal 
only  in  better  Louses.  I've  passed  the  stage 
of  being  a  speculator.  When  a  person  buys 
my  house,  they  dont  have  to  put  a 
nicktl  Into  fixing  It  up." 

HOVSB  "tastxPKEsnrrtD" 
Tae  Joseph  P.  Duals  would  disagree. 
Ti.elr  suit  ag&lnst  Levlne  maintains  that 
the  house  at  1412  Geranium  st.  nw.  they 
bought  from  him  "was  misrepresented  as 
custom-built,  water-tight,  sound  and  In 
good  repair. 

"In  fact,"  the  suit  said,  "the  house  was 
In  poor  repair  .  .  .  the  roof  leaked  ...  the 
plumbing  was  In  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

"The  wallpaper  hid  cracks  and  breaks 
In  the  plaster  beneath  It.  Water  regularly 
seeped  In  through  these  cracks.  There  were 
many  housing  code  violations." 

This  house,  by  the  way,  was  bought  by 
Levlne  for  $24,000.  mortgaged  by  Enterprise 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  for 
$24,000,  and  sold  to  the  Duals  for  $32,450 
three  months  later. 

(Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  regu- 
lations limit  mortgage  loans  to  80  per  cent 
of  a  property's  value,  ot  which  purchase 
price  Is  a  main  determinant.) 
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A  Jury  In  UjS.  District  Coiirt  awarded  the 
Duals  $S,000  In  the  case.  The  Judge  ruled 
that  the  couple  still  bad  to  pay  a  $3690 
mortgage  note  they  bad  disputed  in  the 
deal. 

Lawyers  fcH-  both  sides  then  agreed  with 
the  Judge  to  set  aside  both  Judgments  and 
settle  the  case  outside  coiirt. 

Peter  T.  Stathes,  president  of  Montgomery 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  was  asked  by  a 
reporter  why  his  firm  Isnt  $8,000  to  Alpert 
on  a  house  at  503  G  st.  ne.  that  Alpert  paid 
$8,000  for  in  September,  1967. 

"Mr.  Alpert  remodeled  that  house,  in- 
side and  out,"  said  Stathes.  "He  put  a  new 
roof  on  It,  new  paper  and  paint,  he  put  new 
sinks  in  the  kitchen  and  fixed  the  floors.  We 
held  back  $3,000.  After  we  retnspected,  and 
found  he  had  done  the  work,  he  got  the 
total  $8,000." 

That's  not  the  way  Paul  H.  Simmons  re- 
members It.  He  bought  the  house  from  Alpert 
a  month  after  Alpert's  $8000  purchase. 

The  price  to  Simmons,  a  Negro  who  works 
as  a  guard  for  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, was  $13,500. 

"He  never  put  a  new  roof  on.'^Slmmons  de- 
clared angrily  to  a  reporter'SS  he  pointed  to 
recent  patches  In  a  peeling  second-story 
celling.  Tile  patching  Job  was  paid  for  by 
him  last  month,  he  said. 

Simmons'  3-year-old  daughter.  Delphla, 
scampered  about  the  kitchen  floors  Stathes 
said  were  redone. 

At  one  point,  the  floor  nearly  gave  way  In 
a  deeply  worn  spot.  No  work  had  apparently 
been  done  on  It  In  years.  The  only  improve- 
ment visible  was  a  new  kitchen  sink  unit. 

Tm  worse  off  them  I  was  before,  when 
I  was  renting,"  Simmons  said.  "I  can't  af- 
ford to  fix  the  place  up,  and  Alpert's  not 
responsible  any  more." 

Simmons  had  been  renting  the  house  for 
$125  a  month  when  Alpert  bought  it. 

Simmons  says  that  Alpert  explained  he 
could  buy  It  for  only  $7  additional  a  month 
(the  $8000  mortgage,  plus  a  $5922  second 
mortgage  to  Alpert)  plus  a  $250  down  pay- 
ment. 

Simmons  and  his  wife  have  two  children 
and  should  t>e  prime  candidates  to  prove  Leo 
Bernstein's  assertion  that  "a  home  owner 
Is  a  much  better  citizen  than  a  tenant." 
which  Is  why  speculators  perform  a  valued 
service. 

Paul  Simmons  does  not  feel  his  deal 
worked  out  quite  that  way: 

"I  keep  telling  my  wife  that  I  wish  we 
could  move  out  of  this  miserable  hoiise  and 
neighborhood  and  flnd  something  decent. 
But  It's  the  riainn  financing." 

FACELESS  PEOPLE  BEHINI)  THE  SPECTTLATORS 

The  money  the  slum  speculator  siphons 
from  black  ghettos  often  flows  out  to  the 
white  suburbs.  Behind  the  highly  visible 
spectUators  stand  the  faceless  people,  who 
buy  the  financial  paper  the  speculator  cre- 
ates. 

The  people  are  as  varied  as  are  their  moti- 
vations for  buying  second  or  third  mortgages. 
They  are  secretaries  to  Congressmen,  den- 
tists, lawyers,  other  slum  speculators.  They 
are  sometimes  small,  one-shot  investors; 
sometimes  speculators  who  make  much  of 
their  living  by  buying  second  mortgages. 

They  all  have  one  thing  In  common:  they 
make  the  system  work  by  supplying  the 
slum  speculator  with  cash.  The  only  contact 
the  home  buyer  has  with  them,  often,  Is  the 
monthly  mailing  of  a  check. 

Even  if  the  checks  stop  going  out,  and  the 
second  mortage  holder  takes  the  house,  there 
are  trustees  of  the  note  to  take  care  of  the 
details  of  foreclosing  and  auctioning  off  the 
house. 

The  system  works  like  this:  some  slum 
speculators  charge  home  buyers  an  average 
of  $5000  for  packaging  a  house  and  mortgage. 
The  first  trust  held  by  the  savings  and  loan 
Is  transferred  to  the  home  buyer.  The  slum 
speculator  then  tries  to  get  a  downpayment 


frcm  the  home  buyer  to  recover  the  cash  he 
has  put  Into  the  house,  and  takes  the  $5000 
markup  In  a  second  mortgage,  payable  to 
him,  usually  at  6  per  cent  Interest  a  year  for 
perhaps  seven  years. 

If  the  slum  speculator  Is  patient,  his  piofit 
on  the  deal  comes  out  of  the  payments  on 
that  note  over  the  seven  years. 

But  most  cannot  afford  to  be  patient.  "You 
need  cash  right  away  to  start  another  trans- 
action," one  slum  speculator  told  reporters. 
"You  can't  afford  to  hold  the  second  mort- 
gage. You  sell  it  for  a  dlscoimt.  anywhere 
from  25  to  60  per  cent."  Thus,  a  $5000  trust 
may  be  sold  for  $2000. 

Tlie  second  mortgage  buyer  takes  the 
chance  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  his  money 
over  the  long-run.  On  the  surface,  It  would 
appear  that  the  larger  discount  he  can  get, 
the  better  the  deal  is  for  him. 

This  Is  usually  not  true.  If  a  speculator 
Infiates  the  price  of  a  house  well  beyond  its 
true  value,  the  home  buyer  Is  likely  to  be 
strapped  with  p>ayments  he  cannot  meet  and 
the  second  trust  buyer  will  stop  getting 
payments. 

Then.  If  he  forecloses,  he  finds  he  has  to 
pay  off  the  heavy  first  mortgage  and  has  a 
house  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  even 
for  the  money  he  has  In  it. 

That's  why.  In  legal  circles,  notes  that  are 
discounted  more  than  40  per  cent  are  con- 
sidered of  dubious  value.  They  are  hot  pota- 
toes the  speculator  wants  to  get  rid  of. 

A  second  mortgage  can  be  doubly  danger- 
ous if  both  the  first  and  second  trust  pay- 
ments are  not  being  made. 

Under  law,  the  first  trust  holder  has  first 
priority  at  calling  a  foreclosure  and  the  first 
trust  holder  is  liable  to  foreclose  and  sell 
the  property  at  auction  with  the  second 
trust  holder  left  with  nothing. 

That  Is  why  most  second  trust  holders 
win  pay  on  the  first  trust  If  a  home  buyer 
misses  payments.  This  gives  the  holder  of 
the  second  trust  time  to  arrange  his  own 
foreclosure,  and  get  the  house,  and  then  hope 
to  get  a  good  price  on  a  resale  that  would 
recoup  some  of  bis  Investment  in  that  second 
trust. 

To  get  rid  of  their  second  trust  paper — 
to  make  their  money — some  slum  speculators 
follow  a  middle  course.  They  "season"  a 
note — that  is.  they  keep  It  for  a  year  to  es- 
tablish that  a  home  owner  can  make  his 
payments.  Then,  with  that  good  record  of 
payment,  they  shop  around  to  flnd  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  the  discount  vrill  likely  be 
lower  than  on  an  immediate  sale. 

One  pwsslble  corruption  of  the  "seasoning 
system."  as  described  to  reporters  by  a  knowl- 
edgeable real  estate  man.  Is  for  the  slum 
speculator  to  falsify  his  books,  making  it 
appear  that  regular  payments  have  been 
made  although  the  trust  is  actually  de- 
linquent. The  speculator  takes  a  loss  for  a 
while,  but  gets  a  better  price  for  the  trust 
when  he  finds  an  unsuspecting  buyer.  No 
specific  Instances  of  this  practice  were  un- 
covered in  this  investigation. 

Whatever  the  method,  the  result  Is  the 
same.  The  slum  speculator  creates  paper  that 
he  trades  in  for  the  dollars  that  will  buy 
the  next  house  that  will  enable  him  to  create 
more  paper  to  trade  for  dollars. 

Each  time,  of  course,  some  of  the  dollars 
stay  In  the  slum  speculator's  pockets  or  bank 
accounts. 

As  long  as  the  black  home  buyer  pours 
cash  In  at  one  end  and  the  white  second 
trust  buyer  Is  there  at  the  other,  the  system 
flourishes. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  7,  1969] 

MORTGAGING      THE      GHETTO III THE      RAPID 

Rise  and  Fall  or  a  Realtt  Speculator 
(By  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.,  and  Jim  Hoagland) 

Roscoe  Jones  got  $30,000  when  he  sold  the 
house  at  1810  Kalorama  rd.  nw.  to  Basil 
Gogos. 

Basil  Gogos  then  got  $38,000  from  Guard- 


ian Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  In 
a  mortgage  loan  on  the  house,  according  to 
land  records.  Curiously,  the  same  land  rec- 
ords show  a  tax  fee  based  on  a  $60,000  pur- 
chase price  by  Gogoe. 

Eight  months  later,  the  city  condemned 
the  three-story  house  as  uninhabitable.  It 
Is  now  abandoned  and  boarded  up.  Where 
there  are  no  boards,  winter  wind  slashes  by 
ragged   edges  of   broken  window   panes. 

It  Is  a  house  nobody  wants. 

"I  wouldn't  pay  $10,000  for  the  house." 
Harry  Batalln  told  a  reporter.  "It  was  beyond 
redemption."  The  house  was  Batalin's  for  the 
asking,  if  he  would  agree  to  pick  up  Gogos' 
mortgage  payments.  He  wouldn't. 

Abandoned  houses  carrying  high  mortgages 
that  make  them  unsalable  are  springing  up 
throughout  the  overcrowded  ghettoes  of 
Washington.  Like  the  house  at  1810  Ka- 
lorama. they  are  the  remnants  of  an  inner- 
city  real  estate  speculation  bubble  that  has 
burst. 

The  bursting  was  more  like  an  explosion 
for  the  29-year-old  Gogos.  who  in  four  years 
had  become  the  owner  of  half-a-hundred 
houses  and  who  had  bought  and  quickly  re- 
sold many  others. 

"He's  out  of  the  business  and  doesn't 
want  to  talk  about  real  estate."  callers  to 
Gogos'  home  are  told.  Adds  former  associate 
Simon  F.  McHugh  Jr.,  "That's  all  over.  We 
took  a  real  bath." 

McHugh  was  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  comparatively  brief  rise  of  Gogoe  in  real 
estate,  but  managed  to  sidestep  the  debris 
of  the  fall.  He  got  out  of  Inner-ctty  real 
estate  in  1966.  before  the  market  collapsed 
and  shortly  after  he  married  Victoria  Mc- 
Cammon,  a  tall,  attractive  secretary  to  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

McHugh  doesn't  have  to  get  involved  any- 
more with  such  trivia  as  clogged  drains  In 
slum  houses,  foreclosures,  and  tenants  break- 
ing windows.  He  works  for  the  Government 
now. 

Battling  the  vagaries  of  Washington  real 
estate  with  Gogos  must  be  good  training  for 
bigger  things.  President  Johnson  apparent- 
ly decided  in  1967. 

NAMED  TO  SACB 

That  was  when  he  plucked  McHugh  from 
the  real  estate  world  and,  after  15  weeks'  ex- 
perience in  a  $17,500-a-year  Job  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  named  McHugh  to 
one  of  the  cushlest  Jobs  in  Washington — the 
moribund  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  McHugh  has  three  j-ears  more  to  serve, 
at  $26,000  per. 

From  this  lofty  perch,  McHugh  looks  back 
on  his  real  estate  career  with  less  than  fond- 
ness. 

"If  I  had  It  to  do  all  over,"  says  McHugh, 
who  has  been  a  guest  with  his  wife  at  the 
Johnsons'  Texas  ranch,  "I  wouldn't  go  Into 
real  estate  In  Washington.  Dealing  with  ten- 
ants and  speculators  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
I  like  to  do. 

"We  were  dealing  with  people  buying  out 
In  these  neighborhoods  who  dldnt  have  any 
money.  There  was  no  other  way  for  them  to 
get  the  house.  They  couldnt  go  to  the  FHA 
(Federal  Housing  Administration)  or  the  sav- 
ings and  loans. 

"But  these  people  have  no  respect  for  any- 
thing because  they  never  had  anything  of 
their  own.  We  couldn't  get  them  to  pay 
rents,"  and  second  mortgage  notes,  he  said. 

"But  I  never  really  was  a  speculator.  I  was 
Interested  In  investment.  The  real  specula- 
tors— and  this  was  another  reason  I  wouldn't 
be  m  the  business  today — these  guys  are  not 
the  type  you  would  want  to  take  home  to 
dinner.  I  wouldn't.  an3?way.  My  wife  would 
kick  them  out  of  the  house." 

HOLE   or   s.   a   L. 

The  story  of  these  real  estate  days  Is  an 
Important  one.  however  disconcerting  It  may 
be  to  McHugh  these  days.  It  la  basically  the 
story  of  Gogos,  and  It  provides  one  view  of 
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how  aome  savings  and  loans  have  helped  sliun 
speculators  operate. 

Gogoe  tied  his  borrowing  career  closely  to 
certain  savings  and  lo^ns.  Guardian  Federal 
advanced  him  at  least  $4  mortgages,  totaling 
more  than  half-a-mllUOn  dollars.  Some  went 
through  his  companies  ^nd  agents. 

(Guardian  Federal  li  one  of  several  sav- 
ings and  loans  here  that  have  been  warned  by 
Federal  examiners  to  durb  loans  to  specula- 
tors. Savings  and  loans  are  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  thrift  and 
encourage  economical  pomebuylng.  Concen- 
trating loans  to  speculators  does  neither, 
Federal  officials  feel.)    I 

For  example,  Gogoe  frequently  engaged  In 
"straw  deals."  that  Is.  I  using  someone  else's 
name  to  buy  or  sell  proberty.  McHugh  asserts 
that  he  acted  as  a  st^aw  to  get  loans  that 
really  went  to  Gogos. 

Gogos  was  also  Involved  In  the  delicate 
matter   of   Inflating   purchase   prices   to   get 


larger  loans,  according 


given  by  Ralph  V.  Gu^llelml,  a  former  foot- 
ball player. 

GugUelml,  who  once  bold  a  house  to  Gogos, 
testlBed  tliart  Gogoe  pxrsuaded  him  to  agree 
to  st«te  that- the  purciase  price  was  higher 
than  Gogos  actually  pa^d,  so  Gogos  could  get 
a  larger  loan. 

GOGOS     UNREACHABLE 


Reporters  have  been 


what  Gogos  thinks  ab)ut  all  this.  Repeated 
phone  messages  left  it  his  residence  over 
several  months  have  g  ine  unanswered.  Dur- 
ing the  last  call,  a  mar  who  refused  to  iden- 
tify himself  yelled.  "Ta  hell  with  you."  and 
slammed  down  the  ph  )ne. 

It  was  different  In  19  Bl.  when  McHugh  and 
Gogos  graduated  fron  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, with  lots  of  amb  tlon.  small  bankrolls, 
and  the  conviction  th  it  real  estate  was  the 
best  way  to  satisfy  tine  and  Increase  the 
other. 

"We  were  going  to  feet  five  people  to  put 
up  $20  each  a  monti  for  a  fund  to  buy 
stocks  and  then  real  estate.  But  we  couldn't 
And  five  people  we  could  trust,  so  we  went 
ahead  with  it  ourselves."  McHugh  recalled 
during  an  interview  l:i  his  Board  office. 

Gogos  described  the  beginning  this  way  In 
two  court  depositions: 

Toward  1963,  he  inherited  some  money  and 
decided  to  step  up  hi  s  real  estate  activity, 
with  help  from  his  si  iter.  Georgia,  and  ad- 
vice from  his  father,  fwho  was  a  real  estate 
salesman. 


Soon,   brokers  were 


times  a  day,  telling  him  about  great  houses 


he  should  buy.  He  was 


1208  Jefferson  st.  nw.. 


The  ptxrchaser  was  B. 


to  a  court  deposition 


unable  to  determine 


calling  him  ten  to  15 


looking  at  500  houses 


a  year,  mostly  for  speculation.  He  also  per- 
used 50  In  a  year  as  poi  slble  Gogos  homesites. 

STUDY    IN   S'ECULATION 

One  of  the  houses  hii  looked  at  In  1963  was 


a  case  study  of  specu- 


lation here.  It  Is  a  stui  ly  of  a  speculator  sell- 
ing to  a  black  family  who  had  no  one  else 
to  deal  with. 

The  house  was  auctioned  off  after  a  mort- 
gage foreclosure  on  Jv  ly  1.  1963.  for  $12,700. 


C.  Gogos  Investments 


Inc.,  an  enterprise  thajt  Gogos  once  said  In  a 
court  deposition  he  iwned  with  his  sister 
and  their  father,  Consiantlne. 

On  Aug.  28.  McHugh,  then  working  for 
IBM,  bought  the  prof>erty  from  Gogoe  In- 
vestments for  a  staljed  purchase  price  of 
$15,950. 

McHugh  then  recel^jed  $11,000  from  Guar- 
dian Federal  as  a  mortgage  on  the  house. 

The  mortgage  Is  68  per  cent  of  the  $15,950 
price  McHugh  said  he  paid.  (Sales  prices  are 
important  Indicators  Of  the  market  value  of 
a  house,  and  68  per  c^nt  Is  In  line  with  the 
60-to-70-per-cent  lln|lt  most  savings  and 
loans  use.  And  It  Is  Well  within  the  80  per 
cent  m&xlmvim  generally  allowed  by  Federal 
regulations.) 

The  $11,000  mortgage.  Is.  however.  86.7  per 
cent  of  the  $13,700  Oogoa  orlglnaUy  paid. 
And  IdcHugh  asserts  ^e  property  never  left 


Gogoe'  control — he  says  he  passed  It  back  to 
Gogoe  within  a  month  for  no  ftayment. 
Land  records  confirms  this. 

"I  was  a  straw  on  that  one.  Bill  (Oogoe* 
nickname)  asked  me  to  do  It  as  a  favor. 
I  didn't  get  any  money." 

PRACTICE    SAH)    "WnjESPREAD" 

McHugh  also  noted  that,  "using  straws" 
is  a  widespread  practice  in  Washington,  and 
then  added  that  the  basic  purpose  of  straws 
in  cases  such  as  1208  Jefferson  st.  was  to  mask 
the  number  of  loans  that  went  to  one  bor- 
rower. Federal  bank  examiners  frown  on 
concentrations  of  loans. 

When  a  savings  and  loan  association  is 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Beard,  its  every  action  Is  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Bank  Board  and,  to  retain  Its  charter, 
it  must  operate  within  the  Bank  Board's 
regulations. 

"The  loan  goes  in  In  another's  name,"  Mc- 
Hugh said.  As  a  general  rule,  "the  bankers 
know  who  Is  actually  getting  the  loan.  But 
they  don't  want  to  see  his  name  come  In  35 
times,  and  have  all  those  loans  to  the  same 
person.  This  Is  to  protect  the  savings  and 
loan  from  the  examiners." 

He  explained  that  speculators  had  to  keep 
the  loans  flowing  through  their  names,  or 
someone  else's.  When  tight  money  came,  a 
few  speculators  had  too  many  properties, 
they  had  bought  but  not  yet  resold,  on  which 
they  had  to  make  the  mortgage  payments. 
The  system  was  to  get  a  new  loan  to  pay  off 
an  old  one  until  you  could  sell  some  notes 
or  something  for  cash.  But  at  the  end.  the 
new  loans  weren't  coming  In"  as  credit 
tightened. 

McHugh  stoutly  maintained  that  many  of 
the  savings  and  loans  associations  that  lend 
heavily  to  speculators  are  well  aware  of  the 
system. 

There  are  speculators'  savings  and  loans, 
run  by  men  who  were  speculators.  And  there 
are  bankers'  savings  and  loans,  run  by  bank- 
ers. If  you're  a  speculator,  you  want  to  deal 
with  somebody  who  knows  what  the  game  is 
about." 

The  $11,000  mortgage  meant  that  all  but 
$1,750  of  Gogos'  purchase  price  of  $12,750 
was  covered.  And  Gogos  already  had  a  pur- 
chaser for  the  house. 

SOLD    FOR    $17,950 

He  was  Clinton  Pitts,  a  stocky  man  with 
a  touch  of  grey  along  his  hairline  and  a 
pleasantly  rumbling  voice.  The  price  to  Pitts 
on  Oct.  29.  1963,  was  $17,950.  The  house's 
price  had  Jumped  almost  50  per  cent  In  four 
months. 

Pitts,  a  Negro,  says  he  gave  Gogos  about 
$1000  down,  meaning  that  Gogoe'  "exposxire  " 
was  about  $750.  "Exposure"  Is  a  speculator's 
term  for  the  amount  of  cash  that  a  specu- 
lator leaves  exposed,  above  the  combined 
down  payment  and  mortgage  money,  to  be 
collected  In  a  second  mortgage. 

Pitts  says  he  assumed  the  $11,000  mort- 
gage, and  a  new,  second  mortgage  for  $6200 
to  Gogos  went  on  flle  at  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds.  Pitts  said  Gogos  sold  the  second  trust 
at  once. 

During  the  time  he  had  it,  Gogoe  did  no 
repair  work  on  the  house.  Pitts  asserts.  "I 
know,  because  I  talked  to  the  woman  who 
was  here  before." 

"It  wasn't  this  way  when  we  moved  in," 
he  said  last  month  when  a  reporter  paid  an 
unexpected  visit  to  his  house. 

Pitts  had  Just  finished  sanding  his  dining 
room  floor,  which  gave  off  a  warm  brown 
glow.  The  house  was  spotlns. 

RXPAIB    LACK    CITES 

"The  neighbors  will  tell  you  It  was  the 
worst  house  on  the  block  when  we  moved  In. 
There  were  no  front  doorsteps.  I  had  to  build 
them.  There  was  no  hot  water.  The  furnace 
was  no  good."  Pitts,  a  correctional  officer  for 
the  D.C.  OoTernment,  catalogued  oth«r  Ills  oX 
the  house  In  a  coet-consclous  voice. 

"I  knew  that  I  was  paying  more  than  I 


should,"  said  Pitts,  who  was  nonethelees 
surprised  when  a  reporter  told  him  bow 
much  Gogos  had  paid.  "But  I  had  to  have 
a  house.  I  had  to  keep  my  family  together." 

And  then  he  told  his  story,  which  comes 
to  the  nub  of  the  symbiotic  relationship  be- 
tween speculator  and  prospective  home- 
owner. That  nub  Is  that  the  speculator  pro- 
vides the  financing  that  the  homebuyer 
can't  get  elsewhere.  That  Is  the  speculator's 
raison  d'etre. 

"I  didn't  have  much  money,  and  my  credit 
wasn't  the  best.  I  had  to  go  through  a  spec- 
ulator," Pitts  said. 

He  had  bought  what  he  considered  a  fairly 
priced  house  on  Somerset  Place  nw.  With 
tlie  help  of  a  real  estate  agent,  he  had  ob- 
talnc!d  a  mortgage  from  Perpetual  Building 
Association,  Washington's  biggest  and  the 
only  one  that  grants  many  loans  directly  to 
N?:^roes. 

'  But  I  had  misfortune  In  the  family,  fell 
behind  In  my  payments,  and  lost  the  house. 
Even  though  I've  got  a  good  steady  Job  and 
take  care  of  all  my  bills  now,  I  didn't  think 
about  going  to  a  savings  and  loan  directly. 

•  Being  able  to  get  the  financing  through 
the  speculator  was  as  Important  as  being 
able  to  get  the  house.  I  thought  I  was  getting 
taken  on  the  price.  But  what  could  I  do?" 

GUGLIELMI    DEAL 

To  Clinton  Pitts,  Gogos  was  a  necessity. 

Ralph  GugUelml.  the  one-time  all-Amerl- 
can  for  Notre  Dame  and  later  a  quarterback 
for  the  Washington  Redskins,  found  Gogos 
to  be  a  shrewd  bargainer. 

Now  an  Insurance  executive  here,  GugUel- 
ml purchased  2008  R  st.  nw.  for  $55,500  on 
Feb.  26.  1964,  with  an  eye  to  selling  It  for  a 
small  profit  If  he  had  the  chance. 

He  got  that  chance  In  April  when  Gogos 
heard  about  the  house.  GugUelml  asked  $62,- 
500.  Oogos  offered  less,  and  they  compro- 
mised on  $58,000,  according  to  GugUelml 's 
deposition  In  a  suit  Involving  a  disputed  bro- 
ker's fee  on  the  sale. 

At  the  settlement  at  District  Realty  Title 
Company,  the  contract  was  signed  for  $58,- 
000,  but  another  sheet  was  signed  showing 
a  $69,000  sales  price,  GugUelml  testified.  The 
D.C.  Recordation  tax  paid  reflects  a  $69,500 
price.)  The  ex-footballer  was  asked  why  In 
his  deposition: 

His  answer : 

"Mr.  Oogos  had  called  me  .  .  ,  He  said  that 
he  was  going  to  put  this  contract  in  for 
$69,500  and  I  asked  him  why  and  he  said, 
'Well,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  as  much  of  a 
loan  as  I  possibly  can.'  " 

(District  law  requires  buyer  and  seller  to 
swear  under  oath  to  the  purchase  price  and 
to  flle  the  statement.  This  Is  to  determine 
recordation  taxes.  Reporters  who  asked  to  see 
the  sworn  statements  have  been  told  by  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  Peter  8.  Ridley,  that  they 
are  confidential. 

(The  pubUc  recordation  Is  also  Important 
to  prospective  homeowners  who  want  to  de- 
termine what  has  been  paid  for  the  house 
In  the  past.) 

PRICX    ACKNOWLEDGED 

Oogos,  in  his  deposition  In  the  GugUelml 
case,  acknowledged  that  the  sales  price  had 
actuaUy  been  $58,000.  He  got  a  $45,000  mort- 
gage. 

In  his  deposition.  Oogos  also  gave  an  indi- 
cation of  why  speculators  rarely  worry  about 
taking  on  a  heavy  mortgage.  They  don't  ex- 
pect to  keep  It. 

"I  was  looking  for  .  .  r.pper  Northwest 
type  property  .  .  .  that  I  could  sell,  turn  over 
and  take  back  a  second  trust  on,"  Oogos  said. 

Another  Interesting  Oogos  transaction 
came  in  the  case  of  Marie  W.  Carroll,  a  re- 
tired vrtdow  who  once  almost  sold  a  house 
to  Oogos.  But  the  deal  fell  through,  and 
Oogos  sued  the  widow  to  force  her  to  seU 
him  the  house,  at  2810  Rhode  Island  ave.  ne., 
where  her  sister  Uved. 

They  signed  a  contract  on  June  13,  1963, 
for  $14,000.  But  Mrs.  Carroll  refused  to  hand 
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over  the  deed  at  the  settlement  In  August, 
thereby  costing  him  $3950,  Oogos  alleged 
in  his  complaint. 

The  $3960  Is  the  amount  a  purchaser  Gogos 
had  already  found  was  willing  to  pay  him 
over  the  $14,000  Gogos  would  have  to  pay, 
the  complaint  stated. 

The  profit  would  have  come  In  the  form 
of  $3950  second  trust.  "I  do  not  sell  prop- 
erties for  cash,"  Oogos  noted  In  his  deposi- 
tion in  the  case. 

COtTNTESCLAIM    FILED 

Mrs.  Carroll's  answer  said  that  she  would 
have  gone  through  with  the  deal  In  August, 
but  Gogos  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  her 
at  settlement.  While  waiting  for  the  money 
to  arrive,  she  discovered  that  Gogos  was  a 
speculator  and,  as  she  stated  In  her  counter- 
claim, he  was  "...  ephemeral  and  nebulous 
in  his  deaUngs." 

Mrs.  Carroll  deduced  this  from  Gogos' 
conduct  between  the  June  contract  and  the 
August  settlement.  She  described  it  this  way 
in  her  counterclaim: 

"He  brotight  carloads  of  people  to  the 
property  many  times  .  .  .  and  represented  to 
these  prospective  purchasers  that  he  owned 
the  property  and  was  offering  it  for  sale  .  .  ." 

Gogos  also  placed  a  For  Sale  sign  on  the 
property  while  her  sister  was  stlU  Uvlng  there, 
advertised  the  house  in  newspapers,  and  be- 
rated her  when  she  protested,  according  to 
the  counterclaim. 

That  made  him  a  speculator,  one  who 
"enters  Into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
real  property  and  attempts  to  resell  the 
property  before  ...  he  settles  with  the 
owner ..."  she  alleged. 

Gogos  denied  all  the  charges  In  his  deposi- 
tion and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  complete 
the  deal.  He  acknowledged  there  had  been  a 
mlxup  at  the  settlement  office  because  Enter- 
prise Savings  and  Loan  had  committed  to  me 
over  the  phone  a  loan,"  but  It  had  not  been 
confirmed  to  the  title  company  on  time  be- 
cause I  was  still  shopping  to  get  a  larger 
loan." 

But  he  got  that  Ironed  out,  and  got  the 
mortgage  from  Enterprise  that  would  have 
made  the  deal  possible,  he  said. 

District  Court  Judge  William  B.  Jones  dis- 
missed Gogos'  complaint  on  Feb.  16.  1966. 
Mrs.  Carroll's  counterclaim  was  denied  Feb. 
17  by  a  Jury. 

The  court  land  records  show  that  Gogos 
continued  turning  over  properties  at  a  rapid 
clip  through  late  1966. 

MONET  MARKET  TICRTKNS 

Then,  suddenly  tight  money  came.  The 
flow  of  savings  and  loan  dollars  turned  to  a 
trickle  and,  court  records  Indicate,  Gogos' 
financial  condition  began  wobbling. 

He  was  able  to  obtain  $45,000  In  new  loan 
money  on  16  houses  that  were  already  heav- 
ily mortgaged,  land  and  court  records  show. 

He  sold  the  16  properties  to  First  Mortgage 
Corp.,  a  firm  he  had  set  up  earlier.  In  re- 
turn for  the  16  houses.  First  Mortgage  gave 
Gogos  two  notes  for  $30,000  each.  His  com- 
pany now  owed  him  $60,000. 

He  used  the  $60,000  debt  as  collateral  to 
get  a  $45,000  loan  to  his  company  from 
Harry  Batalln  of  Arlington  and  Howard 
Investments  of  Silver  Spring.  In  effect,  he 
promised  Batalln  and  Paige  to  pay  them 
the  $45,000,  or  they  could  foreclose  on  the 
16  properties  that  were  now  held  by  First 
Mortgage  Corp. 

That's  Just  what  they  did  when  Gogos 
didn't  pay  up,  the  suit  states,  and  at  an 
auction  sale,  they  won  the  properties — and 
the  $227,000  In  existing  mort^geo  on  them — 
for  a  $12,500  bid. 

But  they  ended  up  taking  title  to  only 
14  of  the  16  properties.  "The  houses  were  In 
very  poor  condition,"  Batalln  told  a  reporter. 
"We  had  to  give  two  of  them  back  to  the 
bank." 

Their  suit  against  Oogoe  alleges  Oogos 
transferred  14  other  properties  he  had  owned 


to  hia  parents  to  try  to  hide  his  assets  from 
his  creditors. 

CRABOES    UBNim 

Gogoe,  in  his  reply,  denied  this  and 
claimed  that  the  two  had  charged  him 
usurious  Interest  on  the  note. 

The  suit  is  still  pending  in  District  Court 
here. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  those  two  houses 
that  Batalln  and  Howard  Paige,  who  fore- 
closed on  them  with  Batalln,  said  were 
so  "poor"  they  wouldn't  keep  them. 

One  of  the  two  Is  none  other  than  that 
house  at  1810  Kalorama,  the  one  Guardian 
gave  Gogos  $38,000  on  In  a  mortgage,  and 
the  one  that  had  a  $60,000  pvirchase  price, 
according  to  the  recordation  tax  paid. 

Roscoe  Jones,  himself  no  stranger  to 
real  estate  buying  and  selling  In  Washing- 
ton's slums,  remembers  selling  the  house  to 
Gogos. 

But  he  doesn't  remember  anything  about 
$60,000.  "All  I  got  was  $30,000,"  Jones  said. 
A  copy  of  the  District  Realty  Title  Company 
settlement  sheet  on  the  transaction  states 
the  sales  price  was  $30,000. 

A  spokesman  for  Guardian  Federal  termed 
the  $38,000  mortgage  "a  mistake."  He  also 
acknowledged  that  Gogos  has  been  behind 
in  the  past  on  mortgage  payments,  but  says 
that  Oogos  has  resumed  payments  under 
pressure  from  the  association.  "We  will  not 
take  a  loss  on  the  property,"  the  spokesman 
said. 

Guardian  will  not  take  losses  on  any  of 
the  large  number  of  loans  It  has  made  to 
slum  speculators,  the  spokesman  asserted. 
The  speculators  were  required  to  sign  per- 
sonally for  the  loans,  making  them  liable  to 
court  suits  If  they  defaulted,  he  said. 

The  $38,000  loan  was  partially  based,  he 
explained  to  reporters,  on  Gogos'  promise  to 
remodel  and  rehabilitate  the  house,  and  be- 
cause It  Is  next  door  to  1808  Kalorama. 

That's  a  house  owned  by  George  BaslUko, 
one  of  the  largest  speculators  In  Washington. 
BaslUko  paid  $45,000  for  it  and  also  got  a 
$33,000  Guardian  mortgage,  according  to  land 
records.  "Having  the  two  next  door  to  each 
other  Improved  the  security"  for  the  Oogos 
loan,  the  Guardian  spokesman  said. 

Baslliko's  house  was  condemned  by  the 
city  one  month  after  Gogos'  house  was  con- 
demned. It  too  is  now  abandoned. 

A  reporter  asked  BasUlko  what  he  intended 
to  do  with  1808  Kalorama. 

"I'd  like  to  bomb  It,"  he  replied.  "But  I'm 
going  to  fix  it  up.  I  really  got  taken  on  that 
one." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  8.   1969] 

MORTGAGINO   THE   OHETTO IV — BASILIKO 

Wants  Out  of  Slums 
(By  Leonard  Downle.  Jr.,  and  Jim  Hoagland) 

George  BaslUko  says  he  Is  getting  out  of 
the  slum  business.  The  little  round  man  who 
has  been  the  biggest  single  owner  of  slum 
properties  In  Washington  says  It  wearily, 
defensively. 

His  exit  Is  being  watched  apprehensively 
by  officials  of  some  of  Washington's  largest 
savings  and  loan  associations.  They  have  a 
multi-million  dollar  stake  in  how  well 
BaslUko  extricates  himself. 

He  sold  108  houses  In  one  deal  last  week. 
Another  72  will  go  in  the  next  45  days.  Last 
summer,  51  were  sold.  He  is  seUlng  them  all 
to  a  non-profit  housing  corporation  spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Catholic  group  will  pay  off  mortgage 
loans  on  nearly  all  of  these  houses.  BaslUko 
got  the  loans  from  three  local  savings  and 
loans:  Republic  Federal  (merged  last  year 
Into  Home  Federal) ,  Guardian  Federal  and 
Perpetual  Building  Association. 

Prom  1962  through  1966,  BaslUko  borrowed 
more  thun  $3.5  mlUlon  from  these  savings 
and  loans.  They  were  essential  to  his  opera- 
tion. 


Since    then,    tight    money    has    hurt    his 
operation,  BaslUko  told  a  reporter  during  a. 
recent    interview.    BaslUko    requested    It    be 
held    In    the   office   of    his   lawyer,    Leonard 
Collins. 

BaslUko  continued.  "With  black  power  and 
what's  going  on  in  the  District  Building,  the 
business  Isn't  worth  it  anymore."  he  said. 

"Don't  say  anything  about  the  District 
Building,  George."  Collins  said.  "Don't  say 
anything  about  the  District  Building." 

"Yeah,  well,  business  has  really  gone  bad," 
BaslUko  continued.  "If  it  wasn't  for  the  non- 
profit groups,  I  would  have  been  looking  for 
a  bridge  to  Jump  off." 

Beneath  Baslliko's  words  lies  the  Important 
tale  of  how  a  slum  landlord  builds  an  empire 
on  millions  of  borrowed  dollars,  and.  when 
the  supply  of  dollars  Is  cut  off,  scrambles  to 
get  off  a  very  large  hook. 

It  Is  not  the  story  Just  of  BaslUko,  but  also 
of  a  cluster  of  smaller  slum  landlords  who 
have  tised  the  system.  It  Is  also  the  story  of 
how  the  system  needles  rents  upward  and 
causes  dilapidated  buildings  to  go  unre- 
paired. 

LARGEST   LOAN    POSSIBLE 

Like  speculators  who  buy  and  sell  ghetto 
houses  at  high  profits,  the  slum  speculator- 
landlord  pulls  In  the  largest  loan  he  can  get 
from  savings  and  loan  associations,  which  are 
chartered  and  protected  by  the  Government 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  promoting  thrift 
and  widespread  individual  home  buying. 

If  be  works  It  right,  the  landlord  gets  a 
loan  large  enough  to  cover  or  exceed  his  pur- 
chase price.  He  can  roll  along,  buying  houses 
with  little  or  no  money  of  his  own,  as  long 
as  he  keeps  the  mortgage  money  flowing  in. 

The  speculator  pegs  rents  he  takes  in  to 
cover  what  he  must  pay  out  on  the  mortgages. 
If  he  makes  as  few  repairs  as  possible,  most 
of  the  rest,  if  not  all.  Is  profit. 

Eventually,  he  hopes  to  unload  the  build- 
ing at  a  higher  price  for  more  profit  which 
is  taxed  as  a  capital  gain,  rather  than  at 
higher  personal  Income  tax  rates.  Meanwhile, 
he  is  able  to  deduct  depreciation  of  the  build- 
ing from  bis  income  tax. 

A  tax  expert's  report  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  contends  that 
the  landlord's  tax  benefits  grow  with  the  size 
of  the  mortgage  loans  he  can  pull  In  for  his 
property. 

Commission  Chairman  Paul  H.  Douglas,  the 
former  Senator,  also  concludes.  In  the  repwrt's 
forward,  that  the  tax  system  "not  only  pro- 
vides Uttle  encouragement  for  repair  (of  the 
slum  property),  but  actually  may  tend  to 
discourage  Improvements." 

THE    SYSTEM    WORKS 

An  examination  of  more  than  15,000  land 
records,  900  court  suits.  District  housing  vio- 
lation notices  and  a  confidential  bank  exam- 
iner's report  shows  that  the  system  has 
worked  Jxist  that  way  for  several  major  Wash- 
ington slum  landlords. 

This  research,  which  Included  examination 
of  a  2900-page  District  Government  report  on 
aU  housing  code  violations  filed  from  Janu- 
ary, 1966,  to  March.  1967,  suggests  that  there 
are  basically  two  categories  of  landlords  with 
large  holdings  in  Washington's  ghettos. 

One  .'Sinks  his  own  cash  into  buying  his 
properties  and  generally  takes  care  of  needed 
repairs  promptly.  The  other  is  less  likely  to 
do  either. 

In  Shaw,  for  example,  landlords  like  the 
Ruppert  family  or  the  Gattls,  who  have  put 
up  substantial  downpayments  or  paid  cash 
for  their  properties,  nearly  always  repaired 
code  violations  within  the  Inspectors  dead- 
line (usuaUy  30  days). 

The  other  landlord  fraternity  is  composed 
of  those  who  depend  largely  on  loans  for  their 
purchasing  money  (thus  investing  Uttle  of 
their  own  capital)  and  who  are  often  slow — 
reluctant  even — \n  repair  their  houses. 

The  2900-page  report  on  all  District  land- 
lords,   which    was    prepared    by    Gerald    F. 
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D«ggle.  the  comput*?  systems  offlcer  of  the 
Department  of  UcenaBs  and  Inapectlona,  m- 
dloates  that  the  follDWlng  large  borrowers 
also  scored  high  on  ttte  number  of  violations 
written,  complaints  made  by  tenants  and  the 
length  of  time  Involved  In  repairs; 

Baslllko,  his  brothet-ln-law.  John  Swagart, 
Diamond  Hovislng  Corporation,  Nathan  Hablb 
and  Melvyn  Friedman, 

Partial  lodge  brothers  are  Sylvan  Mazo, 
who  promptly  repalr#d  some  of  his  proper- 
ties, but  who  had  13  legal  actions  initiated 
by  LAI  against  ^^"^l  on  others,  and  Morton 
Prank  and  Mort  Yadl$i  (who  control  proper- 
ties through  their  companies,  N.  W.  Stewart 
Inc.  and  M  and  M  ShofM  Inc.) 

SXBIOUS    DEriciSNClBS    CITCD 

Prank  and  Yadln  j  had  few  outstanding 
housing  code  vlolatlofis  against  their  proper- 
ties, but  the  InspectofB'  reports  indicate  that 
the  deficiencies  not  ccvered  by  the  code  In  a 
few  of  their  buildings  |are  serious. 

Baslllko,  who  starlted  his  own  real  estate 
buying  in  1958  after  forking  for  his  brother, 
Nick,  as  a  salesman,  Is  by  all  standards  the 
chief  grand  high  potentate  of  the  speculator 
fraternity. 

It's  all.  a  result.  BJaslUko  told  a  reporter, 
of  bis  sh%tn. business  acumen  ("I  get  a  hoxise 
below  market  value  cr  I'm  not  Interested  In 
buying  It")  and  a  Ulssez-falre  attitude  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  during  the 
easy  money  days  of  the  early  and  mid-1960s. 
Then,  the  B  &  Lsj  (referring  to  local  sav- 
ings and  loans,  once  ;known  as  building  and 
loans)  had  to  put  mdney  out  and  they  put  It 
out.  If  they  came  oui  with  a  loan  of  $15,000 
on  a  property  you  [paid  $16,000  for,  why 
a?  If  there's  any  fault,  it 
Inot  the  speculator  .  .  . 
Kjk  It." 

.„ ;  enough  from  Republic 

Federal  Savings  and!  Loan  to  provoke  stern 
criticism  from  bank  ncamlners  of  the  Federal 
Board,    which    regulates 

.^ ^ Institutions,  and  which 

merged  Republic  outjof  business  last  year. 

"On  March  18.  1968. "  the  confidential  bank 
examiner's  report  reaks.  "the  total  balance  of 
outstanding  loans  to  George  Baslllko  ($1,427,- 
485)  was  equal  to  [100.4  per  cent  of  the 
association's  net  worah  ($1.422.379) . 

THE    LXMIT 

aoted,    violated   Federal 
lit  the  amount  a  savings 

^_  _   to  a  single  borrower.  By 

Feb.   10,  1967,  BaslUlio's  Indebtedness  to  Re- 
public alone  had  cinibed  to  $1,550,622,  which 
of  all  money  Republic 

ke  report  said. 

pie  to  get  large  numbers 

Ban  Federal  and  Perpet- 

„.„    „ J, ^e.    From    1963    through 

1968,  he  received  at  Ifast  62  loans  frm  Guard- 
ian totaling  $989.20*.  and  at  least  32  loans 
from  Perpetual  for  111,092,950.  Baslllko  him- 
self says  that  he  has  had  at  least  50  other 
loans  from  Perpetual  in  the  past. 

Examination  of  lund  records  shows  that 
many  of  the  Ouardlkn  Federal  and  Republic 
Federal  loans  nearly]  equaled  or  even  exceed- 
ed the  amount  Baslllko  originally  paid  for  the 
property.  The  Perpetual  loans  were  almost  al- 
ways below  80  per  cafit  of  the  purchase  price. 
Federal  regulaUon^  generally  prohibit  sav- 
ings and  loans  from  lending  amounts  greater 
than  80  per  cent  ol  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  in  moragages  on  landlord-owned 

f  to  lend  more  intentlon- 


shouldn't  you  take  It 
lies  with  the  B  &  L. 
If  they  offered  it,  we 
In  fact  Baslllko  tc 


VIOI^l 

This,    the    report 
regulations  that  11 
and  loan  can  give 


equaled  3.2  per  cent 
then  had  lent  out,  tt 

Baslllko  also  was 
of  loans  from  Guard 
ual   during    this    tii 


property.  It  is  illega 
ally.  I 

The  purchase  prloe  Is  one  Indicator  of  the 
property's  value,  ali)ng  with  rental  Income 
and  the  sales  prices  ^f  comparable  property  In 
the  area.  A  savings  »nd  loan  uses  these  Indi- 
cators In  appraising;  a  property  for  a  loan. 

A  Federal  Home  toan  Bank  Board  exam- 
iner, in  the  confldehtlal  report  on  Republic 
Federal,  cited  "exceilve  loans  resulting  from 
appraisals  In  exceed  of  purchase  prices"  as 
having  an  "adverse  •Sect"  on  the  savings  and 
loans'  financial  streiiKtb. 


"I  always  try  to  buy  at  a  bargain,"  Baslllko 
told  a  reporter.  "That's  what  speculation 
means.  We're  willing  to  teke  a  chance.  I  buy 
houses  In  dire  need  of  repair,  amd  I'm  will- 
ing to  spend  a  couple  of  thousand  to  fix  them 
up.  We  might  borrow  more  than  we  pay  so 
we  can  fix  it  up." 

That.  Baslllko  said,  was  why  savings  and 
loans  gave  him  many  loans  that  topped  pur- 
chase prices  he  paid. 

He  was  then  asked  about  transactions  be- 
tween himself  and  Keblr  Investments,  a  cor- 
poration he  heads  and  says  he  formed.  Two 
examples  were  discussed  in  detail: 

2917  Sherman  ave.  nw.  Baslllko  bought  It 
In  Augxist,  1966,  for  $11,000,  sold  it  Immedi- 
ately to  Keblr  for  $14,000  and  then  bought 
It  back  two  years  later  for  $11,000.  After  Ke- 
blr paid  $14,000,  Guardian  advanced  a  $10,500 
loan. 

826  Euclid  St.  nw.  The  pattern  was  the 
same.  Baslllko  paid  $7,060  In  Oitober,  1965, 
sold  it  to  Keblr  for  $10,000  and  bought  It 
back  for  $7,800  in  September,  1967.  Guardian 
gave  Keblr  a  $7,300  mortgage  after  the  $10,000 
deal. 

District  law  prohibits  simulated  sales  "ex- 
ecuted for  the  purpose  and  with  the  Intent 
of  misleading  others  as  to  the  value"  of 
property. 

Federal  banking  regulations  also  prohibit 
the  use  of  simulated  or  "straw"  sales  to  in- 
flate purchase  prices  for  leverages  In  getting 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  market  value  In 
mortgages  from  savings  and  loans. 

Baslllko  said  that  Keblr  had  been  set  up 
as  a  holding  corporation  for  some  of  his 
properties  and  that  the  paper  deals  were  "for 
a  tax  reason.  We  were  trying  to  work  out 
some  gimmick.  But  It  didn't  work,  and  we 
shifted  them  back  later." 

He  explained  that  the  price  he  paid  his 
company.  Keblr,  "would  Include  the  cost  of 
repairs.  We  wanted  to  get  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  true  value  on  the  record." 

By  the  time  he  repurchased  the  houses,  the 
Inner-clty  housing  market  was  declining,  he 
said,  and  the  sales  prices  reflected  this  de- 
cline. Funds  were  actually  transferred  In  both 
deals,  he  said. 

UNAWARE    or    PRICE 

A  spokesman  for  Guardian  Federal  said 
the  association's  loan  officers  were  unaware 
of  what  price  Baslllko  originally  paid  for  the 
two  properties.  He  said  they  were  told  then 
only  about  the  higher  prices  Keblr  paid 
BaslUko. 

The  spokesman  added  that  Baslllko  was 
charged  a  cash  fee  for  the  approval  of  the 
loans  to  Keblr.  The  percentage  fee.  known 
as  "polnu"  In  the  trade,  was  $210  for  the 
Sherman  Avenue  property  and  $146  for  the 
one  on  Euclid  Street. 

Such  fees  were  charged  Baslllko  and  other 
speculators  often  "whenever  there  was  a 
worry  about  the  size  of  the  loan, '  the  spokes- 
man said. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
ordered  Guardian  Federal  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  charging  points  on  a  loan  based  on 
an  appraisal  exceeding  the  price  a  speculator 
pays  for  a  property. 

Baslllko  was  also  asked  about  another 
Guardian  loan  he  receive'!,  this  one  on  804 
K  St.  ne. 

The  building  was  purchased  by  BaslUko's 
secretary.  Betty  Gates,  In  December,  1963,  for 
$8000.  She  Immediately  sold  It  to  her  boss  for 
$10,250,  and  he  got  a  $7500  loan  from 
Guardian. 

BasUlko  said  that  Mrs.  Gates  was  acting 
as  his  "straw"  (that  Is,  he  used  her  name 
for  a  purchase  he  actually  made),  but  does 
not  remember  why  he  asked  her  to  do  so. 
Again,  repairs  were  made  and  the  price  rise 
reflected  this,  the  landlord  said. 

He  emphasized  that  "I  damn  seldom  use  a 
straw.  I  always  put  my  name  uown  and  stood 
behind  It.  That  was  a  big  mistake  I  made." 

Court  documents  show  that  besides  Mrs. 
Gates.   BasUlko   has  xised   another   employe, 


Holton  Wolfe,  and  a  District  fireman,  Arnold 
Graves,  as  straws. 

"When  I  did  use  a  straw,  maybe  I  didn't 
want  people  to  know  that  I  was  buying. 
They  would  say,  'BaslUko's  buying  It,  so  It 
must  be  worth  more.'  That's  one  reason.  Or 
maybe  I  was  trying  to  assemble  packages  of 
property,"  he  said. 

Diamond  Housing  Corporation,  landlord 
to  hundreds  of  ghetto  residents,  also  makes 
extensive  use  of  straws  to  purchase  prop- 
erty, which  Is  then  deeded  to  Diamond. 
Diamond's  president,  David  Q.  Klrsch,  ex- 
plained to  a  reporter; 

"Other  people's  names  are  used  at  the 
time  the  loaning  agency  comes  into  the  pic- 
ture. In  some  cases,  the  corporation  Is 
loaned  up  at  the  bank  or  the  savings  and 
loan. 

So  you  use  somebody  else's  name.  It's  like 
having  a  charge  account  at  Hecht's  that  is 
at  Its  limits.  You  send  somebody  else  down 
there  to  buy  something  on  their  account  and 
you  pay  them." 

Other  Interviews  with  slum  speculators  and 
examination  of  land  records  Indicates  that 
this  practice  Is  a  common  one  In  Washington. 
It  also  Is  one  that  Is  frowned  on  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  because  it 
subverts  the  limits  placed  on  the  amount  a 
savings  and  loan  can  lend  to!  one  borrower. 
These  limitations  are  placed,  Board  officials 
say,  because  savings  and  loans  by  their  na- 
ture should  diversify  loans  and  because  "put- 
ting too  many  eggs  In  one  bajsket"  puts  the 
savings  and  loan  In  danger  of  the  basket 
breaks. 

Diamond's  loans — many  of  which  went 
through  Meyer  Levlne,  a  former  Diamond  em- 
ploye, and  Anne  Furasch,  Klrsch's  sister — 
came  most  frequently  from  Franklin  Federal 
between  1963  and  1966.  i 

Jerry  D.  Whitlock,  executive^  vice  president 
of  Franklin,  said  the  loans  were  made  before 
he  took  over  the  association  and  he  could 
not  explain  the  concentration  of  loans. 

"We  haven't  made  any  loans  to  Diamond 
for  at  least  two  years."  Whitlock  said.  "We 
aren't  lending  to  anybody,  speculators  or 
otherwise.  We  haven't  made  a  loan  In  the 
last  14  months.  We  ran  out  of  loan  money. 
Whitlock  added  that  loans  to  speculators 
did  not  play  a  part  In  the  financial  squeeze 
now  on  Franklin  Federal. 

For  landlords  Sylvan  Mazo  and  Melvyn 
Friedman,  a  primary  source  of  loan  money 
was  Guardian. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Mazo  to  buy  a 
property  such  as  140  Uhland  ter,  ne.  for  $8500 
and  get  a  $8500  loan  from  Guardian.  "I  put 
an  awful  lot  of  work  Into  the  properties, jj 
Mazo  told  a  reporter.  "I  made  Improvements." 
He  decUned  to  comment  further. 

And  Friedman,  who  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment,  bought  2223  1st  st.  nw.  for 
$8750  and  get  a  $10,000  loan  from  Guardian. 
In  each  case,  the  association  charged  both 
men  two  percentage  points  of  the  loan  to 
provide  some  protection,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  Guardian.  This  Is  one  of  the 
practices  that  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  ordered  Guardian  to  stop. 

Landlords  Morton  Frank,  Nathan  Hablb 
and  John  Swagart  borrowed  heavily  from 
Republic.  Many  of  their  loans  hovered  near 
or  floated  past  80  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price. 

On  Feb.  10,  1967.  Hablb  had  60  loans  from 
Republic  for  a  hall  million  dollars.  Frank's 
30  loans  totaled  slightly  more,  and  Swagart 
had  53  for  $730,920. 

These  figures  come  from  the  bank  exam- 
iners' report  that  preceded  the  merging  of 
Republic  out  of  business.  The  examiners  were 
interested  In  these  landlords  because  they 
were  among  the  40  borrowers  who  held  $21,- 
860,556  of  Republic's  money  on  that  day. 

The  major  recipient  of  RepubUc's  largesse, 
was,  of  course,  George  Baslllko.  And  what 
happened  In  BaslUko's  case  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  why  bank  examiners  get  upset  about 
concentration  of  loans. 
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It  also  Is  a  good  example  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  mortgage  payments  and 
rents. 

On  Nov.  8,  1967,  Republic  agreed  to  let 
BaslUko  suspend  repayment  of  the  principal 
he  had  borrowed  (In  117  loans)  for  two  years. 
In  a  modification  agreement,  Baslllko  agreed 
to  a  slight  Interest  rise  on  some  loans  In 
retiirn  for  having  only  to  pay  Interest. 

This  meant  that  BaslUko's  monthly  pay- 
ments would  be  shaved  sharply.  RepubUc  of- 
ficials felt  that  It  was  the  best  way  they 
could  get  their  money  back. 

A  spokesman  for  Guardian  Federal  told 
reporters  that  BaslUko  had  also  fallen  behind 
on  payments  on  the  mortgages  he  owned 
there.  The  spokesman  said  It  was  expected, 
however,  that  Baslllko  would  sell  most.  If 
not  all.  of  his  Guardian-mortgaged  proper- 
ties to  the  Urban  Rehabilitation  CorporaUon. 

Thornton  Owen,  president  of  Perpetual 
Building  Association  said  that  there  were  no 
problems  with  BaslUko's  mortgages  there. 
He  declined  to  discuss  PBA's  loans  to  Basll- 
lko further. 

BaslUko  told  a  reporter  that  the  agreement 
with  Republic  was  made  because  his  rental 
Incomes  were  dropping  and  operating  ex- 
penses were  rising  squeezing  his  Income. 

"WAITING  AND  PRATING" 

He  was  revising  the  mortgage  payment 
schedule,  he  said,  to  match  it  to  rents  "while 
I  was  waiting  and  praying  that  I  could  work 
out  something. 

"You  wouldn't  beUeve  the  tenant  vandal- 
Ism  and  destruction  that  I've  had  to  pay  for. 
And  the  riots  have  ruined  business.  It's  the 
condition  of  the  times." 

This  is,  of  course,  a  standard  slum  landlord 
complaint;  tenants  tear  up  buildings,  so  It 
Is  no  use  to  make  repairs,  or,  if  repairs  are 
made,  they  are  immediately  destroyed.  The 
speculator-landlord  is  Just  the  fall  guy. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  truth  in  this  in  many 
cases.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  ten- 
ants wUl  not  damage  a  building  that  is  well 
maintained. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  apartment  build- 
ing development  at  23rd  Street  and  Savannah 
Terrace  se. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  In  1948 
and  1949  by  a  company  headed  by  Leo  and 
Norman  Bernstein.  In  January,  1966.  they 
were  sold  for  $616,000  to  the  Terrace  Limited 
Partnership,  a  syndicate  of  doctors  and  other 
professional  men  formed  by  speculator  Bur- 
ton Dorfman. 

Dorfman,  who  was  given  full  authority  to 
mortgage  and  manage  the  apartment  buUd- 
Ings  by  the  syndicate  agreement,  obtained 
$772,500  In  mortgage  loans  from  Republic 
Federal  of  the  District  and  Uptown  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  of  Baltimore. 

The  deal  became  a  financial  disaster.  The 
syndicate  fell  far  behind  on  the  payments 
due  on  the  big  mortgages.  Both  savings  and 
loans  foreclosed  and  the  buildings  were  put 
up  for  auction. 

Nobody  would  buy  the  11  buildings  with 
the  Republic  Federal  mortgages,  which 
totaled  $570,500.  They  were  picked  up  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, a  Government  agency  that  had 
agreed  to  take  up  to  $17  million  worth  of 
Republic  mortgages. 

When  the  Insurance  Corporation  became 
"proud  owner"  of  75  apartments  In  11  build- 
ings at  Savannah  Terrace,  they  were  badly 
deteriorated  and  vandalized.  Only  10  apart- 
ments were  occupied. 

OPERATION  SHAPE-UP 

At  this  point,  the  Waggaman-Brawner 
management  firm  was  brought  In,  In  the  per- 
son of  resident  manager  Louis  Klnard,  to 
shape  up  the  complex  while  a  buyer  was 
sought.  Klnard  arrived  In  the  twilight  of  the 
Dorfman  regime,  In  March.  1967. 

"The  place  was  broken  down  badly,"  Kln- 
ard recalled.  "In  16  apartments,  there  were 
no  windows,  no  doors,  no  toUets  and  no 
flooring. 


"All  kinds  of  trash — beds,  mattresses,  old 
appliances,  garbage — was  everywhere.  The 
TV  people  came  out  and  took  films  of  the 
filth  when  we  began  to  clean  It  out. 

"The  ten  families  still  living  here  were 
using  stoves  for  heat. 

"No  money  was  going  Into  the  place.  We 
didn't  even  get  paid  at  first." 

Now.  Klnard  said,  the  Federal  agency  Is 
pumping  money  Into  the  23d  and  Savannah 
complex  faster  than  he  ever  believed  possible. 

"We  couldn't  get  money  for  rakes  before," 
he  said.  "Now,  we  get  whole  buildings  com- 
pletely repaired  and   redecorated." 

Like  others  that  reporters  saw,  Klnard's 
own  apartment  Is  In  excellent  condition, 
with  fresh  paint  over  solid  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. The  floors  shine. 

"When  I  came,"  Klnard  said,  "there  was 
a  radiator  In  the  middle  of  the  living  floor 
and  there  were  no  ceilings  In  the  bathroom 
or  kitchen." 

As  the  buildings  were  rehabilitated, 
Klnard  began  renting  them  out — at  lower 
rents  than  were  charged  before  ($75  for  one- 
bedroom  apartments  and  $110  for  two-bed- 
room units  now,  compared  with  $95  and  $120 
before,   according   to   Klnard). 

Fifty  tenants  live  In  the  complex  now. 
And  there  Is  a  long  waiting  list  for  the  apart- 
ments  now    being   renovated. 

Most  Important  to  Klnard,  however.  Is 
that  "there  has  been  absolutely  no  damage 
done,  no  tenant  vandalism"  £lnce  he  took 
over. 

"The  people  Just  appreciate  the  place," 
he  said.  "They  are  coming  here  from  high- 
rise  buildings  where  they  paid  high  rents 
but  got  no  maintenance.  And  nobody  wants 
to  spoil  It  here." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,   Jan.  9,   1969] 
Mortgaging  the  Ghbtto — V — A  Game  Wftk 

Real  Buildings 
(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.  and  Jim  Hoagland) 

Walk  Into  the  flve-story  old  red  brick 
apartment  building  at  2025  Pendall  st.  se, 
and  go  to  the  manager's  office  In  the  base- 
ment, where  Eulanders  Taylor  Is.  He  often 
wears  Army  fatigues,  a  brown  leather  Jacket 
and  a  cowboy  hat. 

Ask  who  owns  the  apartment  building  and 
Taylor  says  that  It  Is  all  his,  at  least  right 
now. 

He  has  not  paid  a  penny  for  It.  He  has  no 
deed.  He  Is  making  no  payments  on  the  $262,- 
000  mortgage  owed  on  the  building. 

Taylor  Just  happened  to  be  the  first  per- 
son to  come  along  and  clean  out  the  aban- 
doned building,  make  some  repairs  and  put 
it  back  on  its  feet  again. 

"I  live  nearby,"  says  Taylor,  who  was  dis- 
charged a  year  ago  after  21  years'  Army 
service  and  now  makes  a  living  doing  re- 
modeling work. 

"I  walked  by  It  every  day.  It  was  a  mess, 
with  all  the  windows  broken  out  and  trash 
everywhere.  The  fire  department  wanted  to 
board  It  up.  If  I  hadnt  come  In  here,  It 
would  have  been  condemned." 

Taylor  has  been  allowed  to  keep  control  of 
the  building  so  far  because  nobody  else 
wants  to  own  It.  And  the  building  has  been 
avaUable,  no  money  down,  to  anyone  who 
merely  agrees  to  make  the  payments  on  Its 
mortgage. 

The  only  catch  Is  that  the  rental  Income 
wUl  not  cover  the  mortgage  payments  and 
other  ordinary  expenses,  such  as  mainte- 
nance. 

One  experienced  real  estate  Investor  who 
was  offered  the  building  has  estimated  that 
If  it  were  fully  rented  to  Ideal  tenants  and 
expertly  managed,  It  would  still  lose  at  least 
$4000  a  year  because  of  the  big  mortgage. 

But  It  appears  that  the  building  was  once 
a  profitable  investment  for  slum  real  estate 
speculator  Burton  G.  Dorfman. 

Land  records  show  that  Dorfman  bought 
the  apartment  house  In  April.  1965.  for  $260,- 
000.  That  same  day.  he  Immediately  got  back 
most  of  that  money  In  a  $247,500  mortgage 


loan  from  Republic  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan. 

Then.  In  November,  1966,  Dorfman  formed 
a  syndicate  of  doctors  and  professional  men 
and  sold  the  building  for  $274,966 — nearly 
$25,000  more  than  what  he  originally  paid. 

The  syndicate  was  unable  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments on  the  big  mortgage.  Its  members  lost 
the  money  they  invested  when  RepubUc  Fed- 
eral foreclosed. 

Republic  Federal  also  was  unable  to  get 
back  the  money  It  loaned  to  Dorfman.  At 
the  foreclosure  auction,  nobody  was  willing 
to  buy  the  building  and  pay  the  mortgage 
loan. 

mortgage  now   $262,000 

The  Federal  agency  that  has  guaranteed  to 
assume  Republic  Federal's  losses  In  Its  forced 
merger  with  a  healthy  savings  and  loan.  Is 
looking  for  someone  willing  to  make  pay- 
ments on  the  big  mortgage — which  has  now 
grown  to  $262,000,  Including  accumulated 
interest  due. 

When  Eulanders  Taylor  came  along,  he 
found  Just  six  families  living  In  the  ne- 
glected, vandalized.  33-unlt  building. 

"All  the  Iceboxes,  stoves,  telephones,  door- 
knobs and  a  lot  of  the  doors  were  gone."  Tay- 
lor says.  "I  had  to  replace  356  windows.  I 
hauled  nine  truckloads  of  trash  out  of  the 
building." 

Most  of  the  elements  in  the  story  of  2025 
Fendall  st.  se.  have  appeared  in  scores  of 
other  transactions  that  reporters  of  The 
Washington  Post  have  found  Involving 
buildings  in  Negro  neighborhoods : 

A  speculator  who  makes  a  big  markup  In 
buying  mortgaging  and  selling  an  aging 
apartment  building. 

A  savings  and  loan  wUUng  to  give  the 
speculator  a  mortgage  loan  big  enough  to 
cover  his  original  Investment  and  make  the 
building  available  to  a  buyer  lor  a  relatively 
low  cash  down  payment. 

An  often  unsuspecting  buyer  lured  by  the 
smaU  imtial  cash  investment  necessary  into 
taking  on  a  building  so  heavily  mortgaged 
that  he  cannot  make  the  mortgage  payments 
and  pay  for  maintenance  out  of  thfe  rents 
he  collects.  j 

An  already  deteriorating  building  that 
often  winds  up  In  much  worse  Shane  as  re- 
pairs go  unmade,  or  Is  put  on  th*  auction 
block  and  sometimes  abandoned  when  the 
big  mortgage  goes  unpaid.  \ 

FEDERAL   REGULATIONS  CITED     \ 

A  mortgage  loan  made  by  a  Feeierally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  Is  generally  in 
violation  of  Federal  regulations  when  it  ex- 
ceeds 80  percent  or  more  of  the  true  value 
of  the  apartment  building.  In  many  of  the 
cases  reviewed  by  The  Washington  Post,  the 
loans  often  equalled  or  exceeded  the  pur- 
chase prices. 

Often,  the  value  of  a  building  Is  distorted 
when  the  speculator  succeeds  In  using  the 
mortgage  as  bait  to  sell  the  building  at  an 
Inflated  price.  But  when  the  mortgage  goes 
unpaid  and  nobody  wants  to  pick  up  the 
auctioned  building.  It  becomes  apparent  that 
the  building  actuaUy  Is  worth  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  loaned  on  It  by  the  sav- 
ings and  loan. 

In  some  cases,  the  person  sold  the  build- 
ing by  the  speculator  Is  not  an  unsuspect- 
ing buyer  at  all,  but  another  speculator 
who  Is  not  even  concerned  about  making 
the  payments  on  the  big  mortgage. 

He  Just  collects  rents  and  pays  little  or 
nothing  out  for  repairs  or  mortgage  pay- 
ments, until  either  the  mortgage  Is  fore- 
closed (which  costs  him  nothing  since  he 
had  no  cash  on  the  line)  or  he  succeeds  in 
peddUng  the  building  to  sUll  another  specu- 
lator. 

PASSED    LIKE    PAPER 

The  Washington  Post's  Investigation 
found  no  peculators  in  this  category  being 
sued,  even  though  the  speculators  In  most 
cases  remained  liable  for  repaying  the  loan. 

In  the  speculators'  trade,  collecting  rents 
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and  not  makliig  p4ymenta  or  rep*lr»  Is 
known  as  "milking'*  the  property.  Some 
bMTlly  mortgaged  buildings  axe  paoeed  from 
gpecuUtoc  to  specuUtor  several  times,  for 
little  or  no  c»Mh  payment,  like  negotiable 
paper. 

In  some  casee,  the  tpecuUtors  do  not  even 
take  title  to  the  buUding  in  their  avu 
names.  They  set  up  stcretarlee  or  other  peo- 
ple as  "straw"  owners  or  buy  only  a  con- 
tract to  purchaee  th^  building  rather  ttian 
a  deed. 

Thus  bousing  Insp^tors  often  have  diffi- 
culty tracking  down  bwners  of  deteriorating 
buildings.  You  can't]  serve  notice  of  a  law 
violation  on  an  owner  when  you  can't  de- 
termine who  the  owrier  Is. 

All  of  the  elementi  of  this  "now  you  see 
It,  now  you  dont"  sfeell  game,  played  with 
real  buildings  In  W^hlngton's  black  ghet- 
tos. Is  found  In  land  records  dealing  with  a 
three-story  apartment  building  at  1320  Har- 
vard Street  nw.  1 

The  half-century-old  building  was  bought 
In  1963  by  David  Besilck,  a  local  ball  bonds- 
man and  real  estate  Invested,  for  $61,600. 
He  obtained  a  $40,000  mortgage  loan  from 
Perpetual  Building  Association  on  the  bulld- 

InS-  J 

Two  ywtts  later,  Hesnlck  sold  the  biilld- 
In?  to  Mearey  Martli  Investments  Inc.  for 
$68,000.  Slum  real  es^te  speculators  Hymen 
Alpert  and  Leonard  i  Diamond,  own  Jeffrey 
Martin  (Jeffrey  Is  me  first  name  of  Dia- 
mond's son  and  Martin  la  the  first  name  of 
Alpert's  son,  accordiz^  to  a  court  deposition 
of  Diamond's). 

MORTGAGB    LoAN    $75,000 

Alpert  and  Dlamohd  procured  a  $75,000 
mortgage  loan  on  tte  apartment  building 
from  Lincoln  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  of 
HyattsvUle.  This  loaii  money  they  received 
amounted  to  $7000  more  than  they  paid  and 
$35,000  more  than  Perpetual  Building  Asso- 
ciation (paid  off  b^  the  new  mortgage) 
loaned  on  the  san(e  buUdlng  two  years 
earlier. 

A  few  months  lati.  Diamond  and  Alpert 
sold  1330  Harvard  to]  Clarence  and  Margaret 
Baker.  The  price  was  6115,000,  but  the  Bakers 
put  up  only  $10,000  cash.  To  cover  the  rest, 
they  agreed  to  make  the  payments  on  the 
$75,000  Lincoln  Pedetel  loan  and  then  signed 
a  second  mortgage  ta  Jeffrey  Martin  Invest- 
ments for  the  $30,000 {balance. 

A  year  and  a  hail  later,  the  Bakers  had 
fallen  far  bebind  on  Jthe  mortgage  payments 
and  the  apartment  building  was  foreclosed 
and  auctioned  for  Just  $77,000  to  a  Ben 
Hersh. 

Baker,  who  had  Invested  In  real  estate 
before,  had  died  in  Ihe  Interim.  Mrs.  Baker 
and  her  attorney  foo  Baker's  estate,  Charles 
B.  E.  Freeman,  told  a  reporter  that  the  bvilld- 
Ing's  rental  Income  did  not  cover  mainte- 
nance expenses  and  fnortgage  payments. 

tiding  next  went  to 
bitted,  who  bought  It 
name  of  a  "straw," 
r  a  recorded  price  of 
made  no  substantial 
e  agreed  to  make  pay- 
ments on  the  Llntoln  Federal  mortgage 
($72,000  was  now  ow4d)  and  signed  a  $14,000 
second  mortgage  to  Hersh  for  the  balance. 

Last  March,  Whltted  was  sentenced  to  ten 
days  In  Jail  by  a  Cojurt  of  General  Sessions 
judge  when  tenants^  at  1320  Harvard  went 
through  two  montlii  of  the  winter  without 
heat,  hot  water  or  [electricity.  He  has  ap- 
pealed the  convlctloj 

In  court,  Whltted  bald  that  he  had  sold  a 
contract  to  buy  the  building  to  a  Floyd 
Patterson.  It  was  Fbtlerson,  Whitted  said, 
who  had  failed  to  pay  utility  bUls,  and  mort- 
gage payments  totaling  $5900.  The  deed  was 
still  In  Barbara  Smi^'s  name,  however.  Re- 
porters have  been  lu^ble  to  contact  Whltted 
or  Patterson  for  comibent. 

NOBOOT    XLSK    BID 

Finally,  last  summ^,  Lincoln  F^do-al  fore- 
closed   on    Its    mortgage    on    1320    Harvard, 


The    apartment 
speculator  WlUlam 
from    Hersh    In    tha 
Barbara   E.   Smith, 
$86,000.   But   Wbltte 
cash  down  payment. 


which  was  months  behind  in  payments.  No- 
body else  bid  for  the  apartment  building 
with  $60,000  of  the  Lincoln  mortgage  still 
owed  on  it.  and  Lincoln  took  over  the  build- 
ing Itself. 

Leonard  Snyder,  Lincoln  'Federal's  chair- 
man, said  the  savings  and  loan  Is  currently 
stuck  with  the  buUdlng  and  Ite  still  unpaid 
mortgage  because  1330  Harvard  Is  "In  the 
section  of  Washington  that  Is  being  raped." 
•We  made  a  mistake,  true,"  Snyder  told 
a  reporter.  "But  how  could  we  be  expected  to 
know  what  would  happen  there,  with  the 
riots  and  everything." 

Snyder  said  that  he  did  not  know  how 
much  Diamond  and  Alpert  had  paid  for  1320 
Harvard  ($68,000)  when  Lincoln  Federal 
made  the  $75,000  mortgage  loan  to  them. 

"We  were  presented  a  contract,"  Snyder 
said,  "for  a  transaction  at  a  sales  price  of 
$115,000"  (What  Recordation  Tax  Records 
show  the  Bakers  paid  for  the  building  five 
months  after  the  loan  was  made.) 

Diamond  told  a  reporter  that  he  and  Alpert 
spent  several  thousand  doUars  repairing  the 
building  and  expanding  It  from  15  to  20 
units.  He  said  the  Lincoln  Federal  loan  fi- 
nanced this  work. 

Diamond  also  blamed  conditions  In  the 
Inner  city  for  the  fact  that  1320  Harvard 
wound  up  m  Lincoln  Federal's  hands  with 
the  mortgage  vmpald. 

In  another  transaction,  land  records  show. 
Diamond  and  Alpert  bought  a  house  at  4406 
Lee  St.  ne.  In  1965  In  the  name  of  Jeffrey 
Martin  Investments  for  $4800.  They  then  put 
the  property  In  the  name  of  another  com- 
pemy  they  own.  L  and  H  Mortgage  Funding 
Inc.  (the-lnltlals  of  their  first  names),  and 
got  $7250  In  mortgage  loan  money  on  the 
building  from  Guardian  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan. 

They  collected  rent  from  tenants  of  the 
house  for  a  time  and  then  sold  It  to  a  woman 
who  states  she  was  acting  as  a  straw  party 
for  WilUam  Whltted.  The  building  remained 
In  Whltted's  control  for  Just  six  months  be- 
for  Guardian  Federal  was  forced  to  foreclose 
because  the  mortgage  payments  had  fallen 
far  behind. 

Nobody  else  bid  for  the  building  at  the 
auction  and  Guardian  Federal  was  forced  to 
buy  It  Itself  for  $4000.  This  meant  that  the 
savings  and  loan  faced  a  pKJsaible  loss  of  at 
least  $3000  on  the  money  it  loaned  Diamond 
and  Alpert. 

But  Guardian  had  required  Alpert  and 
Diamond  to  sign  personally  for  the  original 
loan  and  was  ready  to  sue  them  for  any  loss 
that  might  occur,  a  Guardian  spokesman 
said  later.  The  two  speculators  bought  the 
building  back  from  Guardian  for  $7600  and 
got  a  new  mortgage  loan  from  Guardian  for 
$6000. 

Although  a  loss  was  averted  for  the  savings 
and  loan  In  this  case,  it  was  still  warned  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  stop 
making  this  kind  of  loan,  the  Guardian 
spokesman  said. 

If  Diamond  and  Alpert  had  gone  bankrupt, 
for  instance,  it  would  have  done  the  savings 
and  loan  little  good  to  threaten  to  sue  them. 
The  savings  and  loan  would  then  have  to 
rely  only  on  the  mortgaged  house  as  security 
for  the  loan  and  would  have  lost  much  of 
the  money  loaned. 

This  Is  why.  Bank  Board  officials  have  ex- 
plained to  reporters,  that  Federal  regula- 
tions generally  require  that  savings  and  loans 
lend  only  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
a  building  In  these  cases.  Then,  even  If  the 
property  deteriorates,  the  savings  and  loan 
can  expect  to  get  Its  money  back  if  it  has 
to  auction  the  property  in  the  event  of  a 
foreclosure. 

Land  records  reveal  two  dozen  more  cases 
in  which  Diamond  and  Alpert  received  mort- 
gage loans  from  Guardian  Federal  and  Re- 
public Federal  Savings  and  Loan  for  amounts 
equal  to  or  greater  than  what  they  had  Just 
paid  for  properties. 

In  each  case.  Diamond  says  he  and  Alpert 
spent  money  of  their  own  to  repair  and  re- 


decorate the  buildings  before  selling  them  to 
other  speculators  or  small  Investors  at  sub- 
stantially higher  prices  than  Diamond  and 
Alpert  originally  paid. 

HAD   SXmr    CORPORATIONS 

Land  records  show  that  similar  transac- 
tions being  carried  out  by  two  speculators. 
Ervln  Unger  and  Herman  RosenJleld_  who 
were  officers  of  at  least  seven  corporations 
housed  m  a  small  basement  office  at  1000 
Vermont  ave.  nw. 

These  corporations  bought  slvim  houses 
and  buildings,  and  switched  them  from  one 
corporation  to  another,  at  progressively 
higher  prices.  They  then  got  mortgage  loan 
money  in  amounts  larger  than  what  they  had 
Just  paid  for  the  properties.  And  they  then 
passed  the  buildings,  and  the  big  mortgages 
owed  on  them  along  to  somebody  else. 

Among  the  corporations  Involved  are  Col- 
leen Inc.,  Kansas  Investment  Corp.,  Jaffar 
Investment  Corp.,  National  Homes  Mortgage 
Corp.,  Parliament  Investors  Inc..  General 
Properties  Investment  Corp.  and  the  Fair- 
lawn  Mortgage  and  Investment  Corp. 

All  were  located  in  the  basement  office  of 
1000  Vermont  at  one  time  or  another.  Dis- 
trict records  show  that  all  had  among  their 
principal  officers  Ervln  Unger,  or  his  wife,  or 
Herman  Rosenfield,  or  his  wife,  or  various 
combinations  of  the  four  of  them. 

In  one  transaction,  land  records  show.  Na- 
tional Home  Mortgage  (Herman  Rosenfield, 
president  and  treasurer;  Irene  Rosenfield,  his 
wife,  secretary)  bought  a  house  at  903  C  st. 
nw.  for  $7975. 

A  month  later,  the  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  Parliament  Investors  (Herman 
Rosenfield  president:  Ervln  Unger,  secretary) 
for  a  publicly  recorded  price  of  $13,950. 

On  the  same  day.  Parliament  got  $8500  in 
mortgage  loan  money  from  Republic  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan.  This  Is  $500  more  than 
the  amount  National  Home  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty, but  appears  to  be  far  less  than  the 
"value"  of  the  property  refiected  by  the  sale 
to  Parliament. 

On  another  occasion,  land  records  show, 
Falrlawn  paid  $6800  for  a  house  at  700  19th 
St.  ne.,  transferred  It  Immediately  to  Jaffar 
for  a  publicly  stated  price  of  $11,750.  Jaffar 
Immediately  gathered  in  $7200  in  mortgage 
loan  money  from  Republic  Federal. 

And  on  still  another  occasion.  Colleen 
bought  a  house  at  1314  R  st.  nw.  for  $11,700, 
transferred  It  right  away  to  Jaffar  for  a  pubUc 
stated  price  of  $16,500.  Jaffar  immediately 
took  in  $12,000  In  mortgage  loan  money  from 
Republic  Federal. 

The  general  counsel  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  ruled  that  generally  It 
Is  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  artificially  In- 
flate the  price  of  a  piece  of  property  and  then 
put  the  Inflated  price  down  on  a  loan  applica- 
tion in  order  to  get  too  large  a  mortgage  loan 
from  a  savings  and  loan  association. 

"WE  ALL  LOST."  SATS  SPECtTLATOR'S  BACKER 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Wllets,  of  Chevy  Chase,  met 
Burton  J.  Dorfman,  a  Washington  real  estate 
speculator,  at  a  party  a  few  years  back. 

Wllets  and  some  of  his  friends  told  re- 
porters that  Dorfman  persuaded  them  to  In- 
vest m  some  apartment  buildings  In  Inner 
city  Negro  neighborhoods.  Dorfman  formed 
partnerships  of  the  doctors  and  businessmen 
to  buy  and  manage  buildings. 

"We  went  into  a  smaller  one  first,"  Wllets 
told  a  reporter,  "and  It  paid  off  nicely.  When 
more  came  up,  we  decided  to  go  Into  them, 
too. 

"And  we  loet  money  on  them." 

"I  lost  money,  all  right."  said  Dr.  Herbert  H. 
Diamond  of  Silver  Spring. 

"Sure,  we  all  loot."  said  Joseph  Orgel.  a 
wholesale  jeweler  who  lives  In  Silver  Spring. 

Dorfman  has  refused  to  talk  to  reporters 
about  the  partnerships  he  formed  to  buy 
the  apartment  buildings  at  2025  Pendell  st. 
se.,  23d  and  Savannah  Streets,  se.,  1941 
Naylor  rd.  se.  and  1401  Fairmont  st.  nw. 

Dorfman  and  the  businessmen  were  part- 
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ners  In  these  syndicates.  The  businessmen 
put  up  a  total  of  $256,000  to  buy  these  build- 
ings. Dorfman  contributed  no  money  to  three 
of  the  partnerships  and  $3000  to  a  fourth, 
according  to  records  filed  with  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds. 

Dorfman  was,  however,  the  only  general 
partner  In  these  ventures,  and  was  per- 
sonally liable  for  claims  against  the  part- 
nerships. He  also  had  the  sole  authority  to 
make    management    decisions. 

In  each  case,  Dorfman  obtained  so  large 
a  mortgage  loan  on  each  property  from  a 
saving  and  loan  that  the  rental  Incomes  ap- 
parently did  not  cover  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  maintenance  costs. 

One  savings  and  loan.  Republic  Federal, 
foreclosed  on  the  mortgages  In  three  of  the 
deals.  When  the  buildings  were  put  up  for 
auction,  nobody  (since  the  mortgages  were 
so  high) ,  bid  for  them  and  Republic  Federal 
wound  up  owning  the  buildings. 

All  of  the  members  of  Dorfman  s  partner- 
ships Interviewed  by  reporters  said  they  did 
not  know  about  any  of  the  details  of  the 
mortgaging  or  management  of  the  buildings. 

"It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  tell  what 
happened."  Dr.  Wllets  said:  "Evidently,  the 
mortgages  were  very  high  ...  a  very  tight 
squeeze.  The  break-even  point  for  the  build- 
ings was  then  very  high.  And  apparently  the 
cost  of  running  them  went  up,  too  high." 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10,  1969] 

mortoaotng  the  ghetto vi builder- 

Speculators   Also   Used   System 

(By  Leonard  Downing,  Jr.,  and  Jim  Hoag- 

land) 

Paul  G.  Washington  Jr.  sat  in  the  den  of 
his  new  two-story  home  in  North  Portal  Es- 
tates and  remembered  that  he  had  "always 
tended  to  trust  people." 

He  was  trusting  when  he  signed  the  con- 
tract to  pay  $55,000  for  the  white  brick  house 
at  1943  Tulip  st.  nw.  as  soon  as  construction 
was  complete. 

Washington  and  his  wife,  Jeanette,  had 
spent  two  years  looking  for  a  comfortable 
new  home  In  a  quiet  neighborhood  like  North 
Portal  Estates  (located  just  east  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  south  of  the  District  line) 
where  Negroes  would  be  welcome  In  a  pleas- 
ant Integrated  area. 

The  Wtishingtons  were  still  trusting  when 
they  gave  in  to  the  builder's  urglngs  and 
went  to  settlement  a  month  later,  even 
though  the  house  was  still  not  finished.  They 
signed  and  began  payments  to  Republic  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan,  which  was  financing 
construction. 

Both  the  builder.  Pearl  G.  Kelly,  and  the 
president  of  Republic  Federal,  Pete  C.  Kalav- 
rltlnos,  personally  promised  the  house  "would 
be  finished  soon,"  according  to  a  court  com- 
plaint the  Washingtons  later  filed  against 
Kelly,  Kalavritlnos  and  Republic. 

But  no  more  work  was  done,  the  Wash- 
ingtons said  m  the  suit. 

In  the  end,  they  wound  up  paying  $58,000, 
plus  another  $2,000  In  settlement  costs,  for 
an  unfinished  house.  And,  so  far,  they  have 
spent  $1,500  more  on  materials,  with  the 
Washingtons  supplying  the  labor,  trying  to 
complete  the  house  themselves,  their  court 
complaint  says. 

An  identical  designed  house  next  door  to 
the  Washingtons  at  1939  Tulip  st.  nw.  is 
still  unfinished  and  unoccupied.  It,  too,  was 
started  more  than  three  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Kelly,  a  local  real  estate  speculator,  with  a 
construction  loan  from  Republic  Federal. 

But  by  the  time  Mrs.  Kelly  had  collected 
from  Republic  $81,700  of  the  construction 
money  earmarked  for  the  two  houses,  the 
value  of  the  work  done  was  only  $65,000, 
according  to  a  confidential  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  examiner's  report. 

Savings  and  loans  are  suppKJsed  to  pay  out 
construction  money  only  as  the  building  is 
completed.  In  accordance  with  a  schedule 
set  forth  in  the  loan  agreement. 

The  savings  and  loan  may  not  be  able  to 


get  back  all  the  money  It  lent  If  the  build- 
ing Is  never  finished  and  must  be  foreclosed 
on. 

ABANDONED   TO  VANDALS 

This  Is  what  happened  with  the  house  at 
1939  Tulip,  next  door  to  the  Washingtons. 
Abandoned  amid  weeds  In  a  sea  of  mud  and 
wide  open  to  the  elements  and  vandals.  It  is 
missing  a  garage  door,  windows,  trim  and 
fixtures. 

When  Republic  fca-eclosed  on  the  con- 
struction loan  and  put  the  house  up  for  auc- 
tion, nobody  bid  for  the  house  and  the  big 
construction  debt  owed  on  it.  Republic 
wound  up  with  the  house.  A  buyer  is  still 
being  sought. 

But  Republic  got  out  from  the  overdrawn 
construction  loan  on  1943  Tulip  when  the 
Washingtons  signed  the  papers  to  buy  It  and 
pay  a  new  $45,000  mortgage  on  it  owed  to 
Republic.  The  savings  and  loan  also  received 
$535,  listed  as  loan  and  appraisal  fees.  In 
cash  out  of  the  settlement  costs  paid  by  the 
Washingtons. 

All  of  this  may  have  accounted  for  the 
concern  Republic  president  Pete  Kalavritlnos 
showed  for  the  Washingtons'  worries  about 
their  unfinished  house,  and  their  reluctance 
at  times  to  go  through  with  the  deal. 

"Imagine,  the  president  of  a  big  savings 
and  loan  himself."  Mrs.  Washington  remem- 
bers, "first  calling  up  on  the  telephone  and 
then  coming  out  personally  to  tell  us  that 
everything  would  be  completed  to  our  satis- 
faction. 

"For  a  while  I  was  on  cloud  nine.  '  said 
Mrs.  Washington,  who  is  a  reading  specialist 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  schools. 

DEFECTS    ABOUND 

But  the  Washingtons  were  left  facing  a 
continually  flooded  basement,  clogged  plumb- 
ing (clogged  by  nails  and  a  metal  chain, 
among  other  debris),  unfinished  fioors,  de- 
fective appliances,  missing  fixtures  and  Insu- 
lation Insufficient  to  meet  electric  company 
standards  for  all-electric  home  rate  dis- 
counts. 

For  three  months  before  they  could  make 
the  house  habitable,  the  Washingtons  had  to 
rent  an  apartment,  while  also  making  mort- 
gage and  utility  payments  on  the  new  house, 
according  to  their  court  complaint. 

Reporters  have  been  unable  to  reach  Mrs. 
Kelly  or  Kalavritlnos  for  comment  on  the 
Tulip  Street  houses.  Both  have  been  found  In 
default  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  failure 
to  answer  the  Washington's  suit. 

Pearl  Kelly,  a  middle-aged  woman  who 
lives  In  an  apartment  in  the  plush  12-story 
Hampshire  Towers  on  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue In  Langley  Park,  dealt  primarily  in  the 
buying,  mortgaging  and  selling  of  old  Inner- 
city  buildings  before  getting  construction 
loans  from  Republic. 

PRODDCTS    OF    BOOM 

Several  other  slum  speculators  also  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  construction  loans  from 
Republic  during  the  construction  boom, 
which  ended  in  Washington  two  years  ago. 
Overdrawn  loans,  unfinished  buildings  and 
foreclosures  have  been  the  products  of  sev- 
eral of  these  loans. 

One  Is  an  abandoned,  weather-beaten  shell 
of  what  was  planned  as  a  three-story  apart- 
ment building  m  the  800  block  of  Jefferson 
Street  nw.  It  Is  all  that  Is  left  of  a  $90,000 
construction  loan  made  by  Republic  to  An- 
gelina and  Dlno  Formant. 

A  secret  Bank  Board  examiner's  report 
shows  that  the  Formants  drew  nearly  $72,000 
of  the  construction  money  out  of  Republic, 
but  that  the  value  of  the  work  done  was  only 
$60,000.  Mrs.  Formant  Is  the  sister  of  former 
Republic  president  Kalavritlnos. 

Another  half-finished  apartment  building, 
this  one  planned  to  hold  50  rental  units, 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Georgia  Avenue  and 
Aspen  Streets  nw.,  across  the  street  from 
Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Behind  the  four-story 
hulk   of  concrete   He   stacks   of   bricks   and 


other  building  materials  dropped  on  the  site 
months  ago. 

A    $475,000    MORTOAGX 

No  work  has  been  done  on  the  building 
for  more  than  a  year,  although  it  was  origin- 
ally scheduled  to  be  completed  in  December, 
1966.  Real  estate  speculator  Peter  Laganas 
signed  for  a  $475,000  Republic  Federal  con- 
struction mortgage  for  the  project  in  laie 
1965. 

Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  which 
absorbed  Republic  when  Federal  officials 
wanted  it  merged  out  of  existence,  is  now 
searching  for  someone  to  finish  both  the 
Formant  and  Leganas  buildings.  The  Federal 
Government,  for  the  time  being,  has  title  to 
both  buildings. 

Another  property  that  Home  Federal  lias 
been  trying  to  find  a  buyer  for  Is  a  rundown, 
three-story,  26-unit  apartment  building  at 
2435  Alnger  pi.  se.  Although  It  was  put  up 
just  four  years  ago,  the  building's  condition 
is  shocking. 

HALF-OCCUPIED    BUILDING 

Moisture  has  eaten  away  chunks  of  Its 
clnderblock  walls.  The  wind  rushes  through 
holes  where  warped  window  frames  separated 
from  the  clnderblock.  Separations  between 
the  walls  and  celling  have  been  patched  with 
blotches  of  cement.  Plywood  covers  what  had 
been  windows  to  basement  apartments.  Door 
locks  and  mall  boxes  are  vandalized  or  miss- 
ing. The  building  Is  less  than  half-occupied. 

Two  speculators  long  active  in  the  Inner 
city.  Hymen  Alpert  and  Leonard  Diamond, 
put  the  building  up  with  a  $208,000  mortgage 
loan  from  Republic  Federal  in  1964.  An  ex- 
pert real  estate  appraiser  has  estimated  the 
building's  value  at  no  more  than  $145,000 
today. 

Shortly  after  completing  the  building.  Al- 
pert and  Diamond  tried  to  sell  It  to  landlord 
William  T.  Cofer  for  $258,000.  Cofer  put 
down  a  $3000  deposit  before  backing  out  ol 
the  deal. 

In  a  civil  suit  that  followed,  Cofer  charged 
that  Diamond  and  Alpert  "made  misrepre- 
sentations" about  the  building's  rental 
income. 

"FOR    SPECULATIVE    SALE" 

Diamond  admitted  In  a  court  deposition 
that  units  had  been  leased  to  tenants  at 
lower  rentals  than  stated  to  Cofer  ':to  achieve 
100  per  cent  occupancy  "  prior  to  the  pro- 
spective sale.  He  stated  that  the  building  was 
put  up  for  "speculative  purposes  of  Imme- 
diate sale." 

Shortly  after  the  suit  was  settled  (with 
Alpert  and  Diamond  paying  Cofer  $6000,  ac- 
cording to  the  court  record),  the  building 
was  successfully  sold  to  Philip  and  Letlta 
Randall  for  a  stated  price  of  $291,500,  most 
of  it  In  mortgages  they  signed  to  repay. 

Randall  is  a  former  Post  Office  employe 
who  now  works  at  Preedmen's  Hospital.  Mrs. 
Randall  is  a  counselor  In  the  District  school 
system.  They  had  been  making  small  Invest- 
naents  In  Inner  city  real  estate  for  many 
years. 

The  Randalls  quickly  found  this  invest- 
ment to  be  unprofitable  and  fell  far  behind 
on  their  mortgage  payments.  Within  a  year, 
they  were  foreclosed  on  and  a  speculator 
bought  the  building  at  auction  for  $207,000. 

He,  too,  failed  to  keep  up  the  mortgage 
payments  and  Republic  Federal  was  forced 
to  take  over  the  building  Itself  when  nobody 
else  would  buy  It  at  another  foreclosure 
auction.  This  property,  too.  Is  now  legally  the 
property  of  the  Federal  Government. 

LOSSES    INEVITABLE 

Builder  and  real  estate  investor  Edgar 
Welsman,  adviser  to  the  Catholic  Archdio- 
cese's nonprofit  Urban  Redevelopment  Corp., 
was  offered  the  building  by  Republic  shortly 
before  the  merger.  He  described  It  as  "very 
poorly  designed  and  constructed"  and  esti- 
mated that  any  landlord  would  lose  at  least 
$3500  every  year  trying  to  pay  off  Its  large 
mortgage,  even  with  every  unit  rented. 
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Besides  the  two  l^oiues  Vn  TuUp  Street, 
Pearl  Kelly  ha«  alaojleft  l)«hlnd  other  rem- 
nanu  of  the  Hlng  that  shre,  financed  by  Re- 
public Federal,  tool^  In  MUldlng  consUuc- 
tlon. 

At  3609  GeorgU  ate,  nw  .  Mrs.  Kelly  began 
to  convert  a  two-st<«7  brick  row  house  into 
a  three-story  office  ^uUdlng  with  a  modem 
glaaa  and  brick  facade.  Republic  extended  a 
•60.000  construction!  loan  for  thl«  project. 

The  Job  has  been  jialf-completed.  The  dirt 
floors  behind  the  tl»ted  glass  front  window 
are  filled  with  hole^  and  debris.  Walls  and 
stairways  are  unfinished  and  splattered  with 
cement.  A  hole  in  qne  window  pane  allows 
vandals  easy  access. 

Two  more  houses  Sfrs.  Kelly  started,  at  1707 
and  1709  Tamarack  ^.  nw..  near  TuUp  Street, 
have  been  finished,  ihough  not  by  her. 

NTW    ilOKTCAGia 

After  using  up  th*  construction  fljianclng 
provided  by  Republic  Federal  for  the  two 
houses.  Mrs.  Kelly  iad  them  further  mort- 
gaged for  money  sh^  borrowed  from  Investor 
Leo  P.  McCann.         | 

When  this  mortgMe  went  unp«Ud  and  Mc- 
Cann went  to  forecK>8e.  he  found  that  con- 
struction was  Incoiiplete  and  that  buyers 
had  already  put  up  their  old  homes  as  down 
payment' on  the  Kelly  houses. 

Instead  of  having  the  houses  auctioned  off. 
McCann  got  contraotors  to  finish  the  houses 
and.  m  effect,  foreclosed  on  the  houses  and 
sold  them  to  their  n^w  owners. 

Each  home  buyeri  wound  up  owing  more 
than  $50,000  In  moBtgages  and  each  lost  the 
"  ;  I  ale  of  each  of  their  old 
finally  had  clear  title  to 


proceeds  from  the 
homes.   But   they 
their  new  homes. 
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This,  apparently 
Clark,  who  now  Uv 
he  signed  to  sell 
new  one.  both 
tlon  stopped  on  thn 
paying  rent  at  the 
the  $11,000  proceedii 

But  now  that  he 
new  house,  he  told 
he  would  'not  say 
Kelly." 

He  said   that 
cab  driver,  ne  had 
priced  house  in  a 
though  he  believed 
can  afford  now  to 
payments  on  1709 

"If   It  had  not 
said,  "I  never  would 
neighborhood  like 
approved  me  for  a 
this  without  Pearl 
she  did  at  Republic 


3  all  right  with  Dallas  C. 
at  1707  Tamarack.  After 
old  home  and  buy  the 
^     Mrs.  Kelly,  construe- 
new  one.  He  wound  up 

aid  house  and  never  saw 
from  Its  sale. 
is  finally  settled  in  the 

a  reporter  that  he  vowed 
anything   against   Pearl 


bedause  he  Is  Negro  and  a 
b^n  unable  to  buy  a  high- 
quiet  neighborhood"  al- 
he  could  afford  it  (and 
nake  the  large  mortgage 
Tamarack) . 

qeen  for  Pearl  Kelly."  he 
have  gotten  into  a  good 
this.  No  one  would  have 
mortgage  on  a  house  like 
;  Selly  to  help  out  the  way 
Federal." 
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(Prom  the  Washln^on 
MorrcACiNC  thz 
Oained  Co 
( By  Leonard  Downife 

What  steel   mea 
Detroit,  tobacco  to 
City,  oil  to  Housioi 
means  to  Washingt4in 

"It's   our   Industry 
town,"  says  a  close 
stein,   the  hero  ol 
estates  many  Horatl 

Real   estate   speculati 
bouses    and    aparti  aents 
has  often  provided 
nanclal  success  fci- 
immigrant  or  a  brigh 
a  few  dollars  to  inv(  st 

As    this    series    of 
speculation   has   shown 
and  loan  associatlcns 
pal  arteries  for  the 
that    Is    the    lifeb|ood 
system. 

So   It   was   natural 
speculators  eventually 
of  these  savings  apd 
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^.  This  Is  a  real  estate 
associate  of  Leo  M.  Bern- 
one  of  Washington  real 
lo  Alger  legends. 
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flow  of  mortgage  money 

of    the    specxilators" 


that   some   successful 

took  control  of  som« 

loans  themselves.  And 


that  other  speculators  would  I*  among  their 
best  customers. 

In  some  cases,  this  meant  that  a  small  sav- 
ings and  loan  taken  over  by  a  speculator  grew 
rapidly  Into  a  much  larger  Institution,  thanks 
prlnclpaUy  to  the  booming  business  It  did 
with  other  speculators. 

But  for  one  savings  and  loan — Republic 
Federal— a  startlngly  rapid  rise  In  assets  led 
only  to  a  great  financial  crash  iMt  year.  Re- 
ported assets  of  the  savings  and  loan  dropped 
$17  million  In  one  year. 

Although  the  Republic  story  has  been  kept 
secret  from  the  public  until  now,  its  explo- 
sion behind  the  scenes  of  Washington's  Inner- 
city  real  estate  Industry  sent  out  shock  waves 
that  are  still  rocking  the  industry's  founda- 
tions.   

MERCEK   ErrECTKD 

Republic  was  merged  out  of  existence  last 
year  by  the  FedersJ  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
If  its  doors  had  remained  open  Just  a  month 
or  two  longer.  Board  examiners  feared.  Re- 
public would  not  have  had  enough  money 
to  cover  withdrawals. 

A  confidential  report  by  a  Board  examiner 
concluded  that  RepubUc's  president.  Pete  C. 
Kalavrttinos.  placed  "undue  emphasis"  on 
quick  growth  of  the  savings  and  loan  through 
loans  to  speculators. 

The  savings  and  loan's  huge  portfolio  of 
mortgage  loans  to  speculators  promised  big 
returns  in  interest  If  the  loans  were  repaid. 
But  scores  of  them  were  not  being  repaid 
on  time.  And  Republic  was  unable  to  get  its 
money  back  by  foreclosing  and  auctioning  off 
the  mortgaged  properUes.  because  these  sliun 
houses  and  buildings  could  not  be  sold  for 
the  amount  of  money  lent  on  them. 

Specifically,  the  Bank  Board  examiner  criti- 
cized Republic  in  his  secret  report  for: 
Making  too  many  loans  to  speculators. 
Violating    a   Federal   regvUatlon   by    land- 
ing too  much  money  to  a  single  speculator. 
Making   excessively   large   mortgage    loans 
to  speculators.   (The  Washington  Post's  in- 
vestigaUon  has  turned  up  hundreds  of  cases 
In   which   Republic   lent   as   much   or   more 
money  than  speculators  paid  for  properties. ) 
Violating  Federal  regulations  in  the   way 
the   value   of   properties   was   appraised    for 
mortgage  loans. 

Making  too  many  loans  to  "favored  bor- 
rowers and  relaUves"  of  Kalavrttinos. 

Violating  Federal  regulations  covering  ap- 
plication for.  approval  of  and  paying  out  of 
mortgage  loans. 

Paying  out  construction  loan  money  not 
Justified  by  progress  of  construction. 

Paying  expenses  to  Kalavrttinos  and  two 
other  directors  ( Including  $370  a  month  each 
for  the  rental  and  parking  of  Cadillacs)  that 
ran  four  times  higher  than  the  average 
locally.  

WARNINGS    CTTED 

The  examiner  said  In  his  1967  report  that 
Republic  had  failed  to  correct  these  prac- 
tices, even  though  the  savings  and  loan  had 
been  cautioned  "repeatedly"  about  many  of 
them  since  1962.  two  years  after  Kalavrltinos 
became  Republic's  president. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Republic  under 
Kalavrltinos  is  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est to  the  operators  of  a  handful  of  other 
local  savings  and  loans.  They  have  also  been 
warned  by  Federal  officials  to  stop  some  ol 
the  same  practices  engaged  in  by  Republic. 

What  was  to  become  Republic  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  was  once  the  tiny 
KenUworth  Building  and  Loan  AssoclaUon. 
Kenilworth  had  $30,000  in  assets  when  Insur- 
ance broker  Woodrow  W.  Miller  became  Its 
president  In  1952. 

BUller  got  a  Federal  charter  and  a  new 
name  for  the  association  and  moved  It  from 
Northeast  Washington  to  1012  Vermont  ave. 
nw..  near  K  Street.  This  is  the  hub  of  the 
city's  real-estate  speculation  Industry. 

Many  speculators  worked  out  of  offices 
near  Republic  Including  Pete.  John.  Louis 
and  James  Kalavrltinos,  whose  Kalavrttinos 
Investments  was  next  door  to  the  savings 
and  loan. 


Woodrow  Miller  brought  Pete  and  John 
Kalavrttinos  onto  Republic's  board  In  1957 
and,  by  1960.  its  assets  had  risen  to  $10  mil- 
lion. Much  of  its  rapid  growth  was  the  re- 
sult of  heavy  lending  to  speculators. 

"Republic  had  loaned  Pete  money  before 
we  took  him  on  the  board,"  Miller  told  re- 
porters. "And  then  Pete  brought  a  lot  of 
his  friends  and  speculators  he  did  business 
with  Into  our  office  for  loans." 

By  the  end  of  1960.  Pete  Kalavrltinos  had 
become  president  and  his  brother  John  had 
become  vice  president  of  Republic.  Woodrow 
Miller  had  left  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness to  take  over  the  struggling  WMA  Tran- 
sit Co.  In  Prince  George's  County. 

At  the  time,  ascension  to  the  presidency  of 
a  fast-growing  savings  and  loan  was  merely 
the  latest  In  a  series  of  business  successes  for 
Pete  Kalavrltinos,  the  son  of  Greek  immi- 
grants who  settled  in  Washington's  down- 
town slums. 

Pete  and  his  four  brothers  and  two  sisters 
helped  their  parents  sell  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  stores  and  on  street  corners.  Pete 
had  a  stand  on  7th  Street  nw.,  near  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 

Later,  the  Kalavrltinos  children  turned  to 
real  estate  speculation — buying,  renting  and 
selling  old  houses  In  the  neighborhoods  they 
grew  up  In.  They  prospered. 

By  the  time  Pete  and  John  moved  to  Re- 
public as  full-time  officers,  they  left  broth- 
ers Louis  and  James  next  door  to  run  Kalav- 
rltinos Investments.  Another  brother, 
George,  went  Into  business  by  himself.  And 
their  two  married  sisters,  Angelina  Pormant 
and  Helen  Tslntolas,  also  wound  up  in  slum 
real  estate  speculation. 

The  success  story  of  the  Kalavrltinos  fam- 
ily in  slum  speculation  was  not  unprece- 
dented here.  Nor  was  the  entry  of  Pete  and 
John  Into  the  savings  and  loan  field. 

Kalavrltlnos's  cousin.  William  Calomlrls. 
another  Greek  Immigrant's  son,  accumulated 
vast  holdings  In  real  estate,  mostly  In  the 
inner  city,  with  his  brothers,  James,  Peter 
and  Donald.  And,  in  1957,  he  became  a  di- 
rector of  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan, 
where  his  close  business  associate,  Fred  A. 
Smith,  was  president. 

Smith  had  risen  from  a  rent  collector's 
Job  to  wealthy  status  In  real  estate  specula- 
tion himself.  He  converted  a  small  building 
and  loan  association  into  Jefferson  Federal 
and  presided  over  Its  steady  growth  for  many 
years  before  his  death.  His  son.  Fred  W. 
Smith,  is  now  Jefferson  Federal's  president. 
And  Colomlrls  Is  still  an  Influential  director, 
as  he  is  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  (he  Is  its  past  president). 

Over  the  years  and  up  until  recently.  Jef- 
ferson Federal  has  made  many  loans  to  or 
through  speculators,  land  records  show. 

MeanwhUe,  Leo  Bernstein,  who  had  become 
Washington's  most  successful  Inner-city  real 
estate  speculator,  was  presiding  over  one 
of  the  city's  fastest  growing  savings  and 
loans. 

His  relationships  from  his  years  of  specula- 
tion obviously  did  the  association  no  harm. 
A  Bernstein  press  release  once  described 
"over  350  active  Washington  real  estate 
agents  (who)  consider  themselves  graduates 
of  .  .  .  the  'Leo  Bernstein  Unofficial  School 
of  Brokerage'."  Dozens  of  today's  speculators 
once  worked  for  Bernstein. 

Bernstein  became  a  director  of  what  was 
then  the  Guardian  Building  and  Loan  of 
Silver  Spring  in  1950.  He  eventuaUy  took 
over  as  president  and  got  a  Federal  charter, 
pushing  Guardian's  loan- making  territory 
out  to  a  50-mUe  limit,  which  gave  Guardian 
the  right  to  make  loans  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  weU  as  Maryland.  Guardian's 
branch  on  Dupont  Circle  soon  became  the 
heart  of  its  loan-making  operations. 

From  1963  to  the  end  of  1967.  Guardian's 
assets  grew  from  $22  miUlon  to  $41  million. 
During  this  time,  the  majority  of  Its  mort- 
gage loans  were  made  to  or  through  Inner- 
city  real  estate  speculators. 
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But  growth  at  Republic  imder  Pete  Kalav- 
rltinos appeared  to  be  even  more  Impressive. 
Its  stated  assets  shot  from  $10  million  In  1960 
(when  Kalavrttinos  became  president)  to  $30 
million  in  1962,  to  a  high  of  $57  mlUlon  In 
the  middle  of  1967. 

(When  the  Imminent  collapse  came  at  Re- 
pubUc,  its  stated  $57  million  in  assets  fell 
to  $40  million  In  less  than  a  year  before  It 
was  quietly  merged  with  Home  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  last  June.) 

The  great  bulk  of  Republic's  outstanding 
mortgage  loans  had  been  made  to  real  estate 
speculators,  according  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  examination  of  Republic 
Just  before  Its  slide. 

Three  of  every  four  dollars  handed  out  by 
Republic  In  mortgage  loans  went  directly 
to  speculators,  the  confidential  examiner's 
report  shows.  And  the  examiner  added  that 
nearly  all  of  the  applications  for  loans  made 
to  other  borrowers — home  owners  and  build- 
ers, primarily — were  made  through  specula- 
tors. 

Just  40  "real  estate  or  Investment  specula- 
tors" owed  Republic  a  total  of  $21.8  million — 
45  per  cent  of  its  outstanding  mortgage  loan 
money — in  1967,  the  examiner's  report  shows. 
The  examiner  listed  the  following  17  specu- 
lators (who  owed  a  total  of  $133  million) 
as  the  largest  of  these  40  borrowers: 

William.  James  and  Peter  Calomlrls — who 
owed  a  total  of  $2.4  million  on  22  mortgage 
loans  made  to  them  by  Republic. 

Peter  Laganas — a  speculator  who  built 
apartment  buildings  In  Negro  neighborhoods 
and  who  owed  Republic  $1.4  million.  He 
failed  to  keep  up  jjayments  on  most  of  his 
mortgages. 

George  BaslUko — Washington's  single  larg- 
est sliun  landlord,  who  owed  Republic  $1.5 
million  on  117  mortgage  loans.  He  made  an 
agreement  with  Republic  to  postpone  re- 
paying the  principal  on  these  loans. 

Burton  Dorfman — a  speculator  who  formed 
syndicates  of  businessmen  to  buy  and  man- 
age heavily  mortgaged  buildings,  and  who 
owed  Republic  $1  million  on  nine  mortgages. 
Moot  of  these  mortgages  have  been  fore- 
closed because  of  nonpayment. 

George  Kalavrltinos — Pete's  brother,  who 
owed  $900,000  on  four  construction  loans, 
which  were  later  foreclosed. 

Angelina  and  Dino  Formant — Pete's  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  who  owed  $960,000  on 
33  loans,  the  majority  of  which  were  fore- 
closed. 

William  Cohen — a  builder  and  investment 
speculator  who  owed  $300,000. 

John  Swagart — George  BaslUko's  brother- 
in-law.  and  a  slxun  landlord,  who  owed 
$730,000. 

FYank  MarzuUo — a  building  maintenance 
contractor  and  sjjcculator  who  owed  $690,000. 
Leo  Bernstein — Guardian's  president  until 
last  year,  and  now  president  of  D.C.  National 
Bank,  who  owed  $600,000  on  11  mortgages, 
mostly  on  Georgetown  property. 

Morton    Frank — a    slum    speculator    and 
landlord  who  owed  $560,000  on  30  mortgages. 
Nathan  Hablb — a  slum  landlord  who  owed 
$550,000  on  60  mortgages. 

Stuart  Bernstein — Leo  Bernstein's  son,  who 
Is  now  president  of  Guardian,  who  owed 
$530,000  on  ten  mortgages. 

Hymen  Alpert — a  partner  with  Leonard 
Diamond  In  slum  speculation  firms,  who 
owed  $520,000  on  30  mortgages. 

As  an  officer  of  Republic,  Pete  Kalavrttinos 
was  forbidden  by  law  to  obtain  any  mort- 
gage loans  for  property  he  owned  himself. 
So  he  went  to  other  people's  savings  and 
loans  and  got  money  there. 

These  loans  went  to  the  Sturbrldge  Invest- 
ment Corp.,  which  operated  out  of  1820 
Plymouth  et.  nw.,  the  address  of  Pete  Ka- 
lavrltlnos's  three-story  brick  home.  Stur- 
bridge's  president  is  Nicholas  O.  Juvelis. 
Pete's  father-in-law.  Its  secretary-treasurer 
Is  Angelina  Kalavrttinos.  Pete's  wife.  And  Its 
vice  preskleot  la  Allen  Lewis  Kay,  who  was  an 
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appraiser   for   Republic   while   Kalavrttinos 

was  president. 

Sturbrldge  bought  24  Inner-clty  Washing- 
ton properUes,  nearly  all  old  houses,  between 
1963,  when  the  corporation  was  organized, 
and  1967.  _ 

Sturbrldge  received  a  total  of  $539,400  In 
mortgage  loans  on  19  of  these  properties  from 
Guardian  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  where 
Leo  Bernstein  was  presiding.  And  land  rec- 
ords show  that  13  of  these  mortgage  loans 
ranged  In  amount  from  Just  a  little  less  to 
somewhat  more  than  what  Sturbrldge  paid 
for  the  properties. 

The  biggest  difference  between  the  amount 
Sturbrldge  paid  and  the  amount  It  got  In 
mortgage  loans  from  Guardian  occurred  in 
transactions  Involving  houses  at  1603  Mas- 
sachusetts ave.  s.e.,  313  10th  st.  ne.  and  727 
5th  St.  ne. 

Sturbrldge  paid  $34,000  to  buy  these  three 
houses  in  1966,  land  records  show.  Within  a 
month  of  the  sale,  Sturbridge  received  a 
total  of  $39,500  in  three  mortgage  loans  made 
on  the  houses  by  Guardian. 

In  the  confidential  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  report  on  Republic  Federal,  the 
examiner  had  criticized  the  pracUce  of  grant- 
ing loans  as  large  or  larger  than  the  prices 
paid. 

A  spokesman  for  Guardian  said  the  savings 
and  loan  required  that  large  amounts  of  cash 
be  deposited  in  "escrow"  accounu  at  Guard- 
ian every  time  "there  was  any  worry  about 
the  size  of  a  loan"  made  to  Sturbrldge.  This 
money — $1,000  or  more  for  each  loan — would 
be  returned  to  Sturbridge  when  the  loans 
were  paid  down  to  a  reasonable  level,  the 
spokesman  said. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or- 
dered Guardian  to  stop  this  practice,  the 
spokesman  said. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that  Guardian  did 
not  know  what  Sturbridge  paJd  for  the  houses 
at  1603  Massachusetts  ave.  s.e..  313  10th  st. 
ne.  and  727  5th  st.  ne.  He  said  a  separate 
application  was  presented  for  each  loan  and 
separate  appraisals  were  made.  (Sturbrldge 
had  bought  the  three  properties  in  a  single 
package.) 

The  savings  and  loan  appraised  the  house 
at  1603  Massachusetts  ave.  se.  as  being  worth 
$10,500  before  lending  Sturbridge  9,500  on  it. 
the  spokesman  said.  This  would  mean  that 
the  amount  lent  was  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property. 

Federal  regulations  prohibit  lending  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  appraised  value  of  a 
house,  unless  the  owner  lives  In  It.  Neither 
Pete  Kalavrltinos  nor  any  of  the  officers  of 
his  Sturbridge  Investment  Corp.  lived  at  1603 
Massachusetts  ave.  se. 

When  asked  about  the  loans  that  Guardian 
made  to  Sturbrtdge,  Leo  Bernstein,  Guard- 
ian's president  at  the  time,  said: 

"We  always  liked  Pete  Kalavrttinos.  He 
was  a  very  charming  fellow.  He  always  paid 
his  bills  to  us  and  he  was  pleasant  to  deal 
with." 

Sturbridge  also  succeeded  in  getting  a 
total  of  $141,000  in  five  mortgage  loans  from 
Uptown  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  of  Balti- 
more. Interestingly,  Sturbrtdge  paid  only  a 
total  of  $126,850  to  buy  the  five  properties 
mortgaged  for  the  $141,000. 

LOANS  FROM  UPTOWN 

Pete  Kalavritinos's  sister.  Angelina  For- 
mant, was  a  much  more  frequent  customer 
at  Uptown  in  recent  years.  Angelina  and 
her  husband,  Dlno,  received  $475,350  In  20 
mortgage  loans  from  Uptown  on  properties 
that  the  Formants  or  their  representatives 
had  bought  for  a  total  of  $439,152  In  various 
transactions. 

Two  boxises  that  the  Formants  bought  in 
the  1500  block  of  Meridian  Place  nw.  for 
$31,000  each  were  mortgaged  for  loans  of 
$35,000  each  from  Uptown.  Two  houses  on 
U  Street  nw.,  bought  by  the  Formants  for 
$30,000,  brought  them  a  total  of  $33,300  cash 
In  two  mortgage  loans  from  Uptown. 


An  apartment  btilldlng  at  1840-43  Cali- 
fornia St.  nw.,  bought  by  the  Formants  for 
$155,000,  was  used  as  security  for  a  $165,000 
mortgage  loan  from  Uptown. 

Uptown's  president.  Alvln  Snyder,  told  a 
reporter  that  It  was  misleading  to  compare 
the  sstles  prices  and  amounts  of  loans  in 
these  and  other  loan  transactions  between 
the  Formants  and  Uptown.  He  said  the  spec- 
ulator can  often  buy  at  a  bargain  price. 

The  Formants  fell  behind  on  the  payments 
of  many  of  the  mortgage  loans  they  received 
from  Uptown,  court  records  show.  In  May, 
1967,  the  savings  and  loan  and  the  Formants 
negotiated  an  agreement  to  bring  the  pay- 
ments up  to  date. 

But  In  the  end,  Snyder  said.  Uptown  fore- 
closed on  "all  the  large  loans  made  to  the 
Formants."  This  was  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Formants  lost  many  other  properUes 
through  foreclosures  by  Republic  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  In  the  District. 

"You've  got  a  lot  of  what  we  call  'Wash- 
ington paper  millionaires.' "  Snyder  said. 
"They  build  all  this  up  on  paper,  but  don't 
really  have  the  money  to  stand  behind  it." 
Control  of  most  savings  and  loans  here 
rests  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  group  of 
each  association's  shareholders,  despite  the 
fact  that  everyone  with  a  savings  account 
in  one  theoretically  has  a  vote  In  the  man- 
agement of  a  savings  and  loan. 

But  at  many  local  savings  and  loans,  a 
person  opening  a  savings  account  also  signs 
a  "proxy  card"  giving  hts  vote  to  one  or  two 
of  the  association's  directors.  Usually,  the  de- 
positor does  not  realize  the  significance  of 
doing  this. 

The  few  people  who  hold  the  most  proxy 
votes  signed  to  them  then  control  Uie  savings 
and  loan.  And  they  can  perpetuate  that  con- 
trol, and  pass  it  along  to  their  relatives  or 
friends,  by  getting  all  new  depositors'  proxy 
cards  signed  to  them. 

Those  few  directors  left  with  voting  power 
gained  tlirough  the  signed  proxies  then  elect 
the  savings  and  loan's  officers,  decide  Its 
loan  policies  and  authorize  the  payment  of 
fees  and  expenses  to  themselves.  Since  the 
depositors  who  signed  proxy  cards  do  not 
take  a  voice  in  running  the  association,  the 
principal  check  on  the  directors'  activities  is 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

When  Woodrow  Miller  brought  Pete  and 
John  Kalavrltinos  onto  the  board  of  Repub- 
lic (and  brought  with  them  the  deposits  and 
mortgage-loan  business  of  their  speculator 
friends),  he  gave  them  a  powerful  voice  in 
tiie  running  of  the  association. 

For  a  time,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association,  which  acts  on  all  mortgage  loans 
and  holds  most  other  Important  powers,  was 
evenly  divided  between  Pete  and  John  Kala- 
vrltinos and  Miller  and  his  wife.'  It  became 
the  battieground  of  a  struggle  for  control  of 
tiie  savings  and  loan.  Miller  says  now. 

It  was  about  this  time,  early  In  1960, 
that  a  real  estate  speculator  filed  a  suit 
against  Miller  and  his  insurance  agency. 

The  speculator's  suit  said  he  obtained  a 
mortgage  loan  from  Republic  on  a  building 
he  owned  and  got  fire  insurance  coverage 
from  Miller's  agency.  The  building  was  owned 
by  a  straw  party  who  was  acting  lor  the 
speculator,  according  to  the  complaint. 

Later,  when  the  building  was  transferred 
to  the  speculator's  name  and  there  was  a  fire 
in  it,  the  Insurance  conrpany  refused  to  pay 
because  the  policy  was  made  out  to  the  straw, 
not  the  speculator.  The  suit  complained  that 
RepubUc  and  Miller  knew  that  the  straw  was 
merely  a  straw  and  that  the  insurance  should 
have  been  transferred  to  the  speculator's 
name. 

In  an  official  court  document.  Miller  denied 
that  he  knew  that  the  straw  was  acting  for 
the  speculator. 

Pete  Kalavrttinos,  however.  Miller's  vice 
president,  contradicted  Miller  in  a  deposition 
taken  by  the  speculator's  lawyer.  "Miller  knew 
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[Prom  "the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  12,  1869) 
Mortgaging  thb  GHrrro — VIII— When  BtJB- 

BL«   BUSST.   SPBCTTLAIORS   LANDED  IN   COtniT 


Jr.  and  Jim  Hoagland) 
to  death  with  land." 


(By  Leonard  Downle, 

"We  were  strangle^ 
DIno  Pormant  explained  sadly. 

He  was  telling  Harold  H.  Greene,  chief 
Judge  of  the  Coxirt  af  General  Sessions,  re- 
cently how  hard  times  had  hit  htm  and  his 
wife.  In  explaining  irhy  they  had  not  dis- 
played occupancy  p^"^**  ^"^  their  apart- 
ment buildings  In  WJEishlngton's  slums. 

■We  were  Involved  In  construction  deals 
and  buying  ground  to  build  on."  Pormant 
told  the  Judge.  But  tl  le  riots  and  tight  money 
came  along,  he  said,  and  the  whole  thing 
collapsed. 

Pormant.  and  his  vlfe.  Angelina,  were  ex- 
plaining to  Judge  C  reene  the  top  of  their 
pyramid  of  woe.  Thii  base  of  that  pyramid 
had  been  crushed  Into  pebbles,  an  event 
symptomatic  of  the  crunch  that  has  hit 
much  of  Washlngtor  s  speculation  industry. 
Court  records  sho\»  that  the  Pormant  hus- 
band and  wife  spe:ulatlon  team  plunged 
heavily  Into  debt. 

When  the  bust  catie,  contractors  they  had 
hired,  firms  that  managed  their  rental  prop- 
erties, banks  and  in«llvlduals  that  had  lent 
them  money,  and  otaers  sued  them  lor  un- 
paid bills  and  notes. 

These  court  records  Indicate  that  the 
Pennants  tried  to  dl]  >  Into  the  rental  Income 
from  their  properties  to  try  to  pay  various 
personal  bills  ahead  of  their  mortgage  debts. 
When  the  Pomu  nts  sued  their  rental 
agent.  Joseph  Bruno.  In  one  case.  Bruno 
stated  In  his  answer  that  Angelina  Pormant. 
before  mortgage  pa;ments  were  made,  had 
channeled  rent  collection  proceeds  to  car 
payments,  "Angellni,  Pennant's  account  at 
the  Elizabeth  Ardec  beauty  shop."  and  the 
"payment  of  bills  accumulated  by  Dlno  Por- 
mant at  the  Hellegh  Club  in  Atlantic  City." 
Mrs.  Pormant  said  ia  another  suit  that  her 
husband  had  gone  to  Atlantic  City  on  doc- 
tor's orders  to  recover  from  a  heart  attack. 
Back  In  General  Sessions.  Pormant  testified 
that  as  their  flnani  lal  condition  worsened, 
they  had  to  borrow  "  considerable  amounts  of 
money"  from  his  parents. 

"They  endorsed  ta  us  a  couple  hundred 
thousand  dollars  wdrth  of  notes."  Pormant 
testified.  Finally,  tl  ey  transferred  property 
they  owned  to  his  parents,  he  told  Judge 
Greene. 

About  this  same  time  that  the  Pormants 
were  running  into  deep  troubles  (from  early 
1967  on),  some  of  t^elr  other  relatives  were 
speeding  there  with  them. 

It  was  at  this  tine  that  Mrs.  Pormant's 
brother — Pete  C.  Kilavrltinos — started  com- 


ing under  heavy  fire  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Kalavrltlnos  was  president 
of  what  had  been  the  city's  fastest  growing 
savings  and  loan  association,  Republic  Fed- 
eral, which  was  then  facing  a  financial  crtsls. 
At  this  time  a  Bank  Board  examiner  was 
visiting  Republic  and  was  finding  things  he 
did  not  like  in  the  loans  that  Republic  was 
making  to  its  president's  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, and  to  George  Basillko.  Burton  Dorf- 
man.  Hymen  Alpert  and  other  slum  specu- 
lators. 

REPUBLIC  IN  TROUBLE 

In  fact,  the  Pormants'  financial  collapse, 
and  the  weakening  of  other  slum  specula- 
tors, was  taking  Republic  down  with  them. 

What  the  examiner  found  at  Republic  in 
his  lengthy  1967  report  were  practices  that 
Republic  had  been  warned  about  by  Bank 
Board  examiners  since  1962. 

For  Instance,  the  examiners  found  Federal 
regulations  requiring  that  applications  for 
mortgage  loans  be  completely  filled  out  were 
being  violated. 

Forms  for  appraisal  of  properties  also  were 
not  filled  out  completely,  the  examiner 
found.  Often,  the  forms  showed  Insufficient 
evidence  for  the  appraisers"  estimates  of 
properties'  market  values. 

The  examiner.  In  a  spot  check  of  Republic 
appraisals,  pointed  out  that  appraisals  made 
by  Kalavrltlnos  himself,  by  Willie  Peckover 
and  by  Kalavrltlnos'  brother.  James,  were 
Incomplete. 

The  examiner  went  further. 

Republic's  system  for  acting  on  loan  ap- 
plications  "defies  definition."  his  report  said. 

The  examiner  said  that  individual  ofBcers 
of  Republic  would  give  a  verbal  promise  to 
a  speculator  to  make  him  a  loan,  without 
consulting  other  members  of  the  executive 
committee  as  required  by  Bank  Board  regu- 
lations. "Approval  of  loans  by  the  executive 
committee  was  a  mere  formality."  the  exam- 
iner wrote. 

The  examiner  said  that  verbal  commit- 
ments were  given  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  loans  at  one  time.  Sometimes, 
the  examiner  said,  commitments  were  for- 
gotten or,  for  some  other  reason,  were  not 
reported,  as  they  should  have  been,  to  the 
Bank  Board. 

DIRECTOR'S^  EXPENSES 

The  examiner's  report  also  complained 
that  the  auto,  restaurant  and  other  credit 
card  expenses  charged  to  Republic  by  its  di- 
rectors were  four  times  higher  than  the 
average  for  other  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions here. 

Directors  whose  expenses  were  charged  di- 
rectly to  Republic  included  Kalavrltinos.  his 
brother  John  (Republic's  executive  vice 
president)  and  Russell  Miller,  the  firm's 
general  counsel. 

Each  rented  a  Cadillac,  for  $232  a  month, 
each  paid  $35  a  month  to  park  It.  all  charged 
to  Republic. 

These  three  directors  composed  the  power- 
ful executive  committee  of  Republic.  Two  of 
them,  the  examiner's  report  shows,  also  had 
close  ties  with  local  banks. 

The  tie  between  the  Pormants  and  Kalav- 
rltlnos helped  undo  Republic.  The  tie  be- 
tween Pete  Kalavrltlnos  and  Miller  in  turn, 
helped  to  create  problems  for  Public  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Pete  Kalavrltinos  was  a  director  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  Pub- 
lic National  Bank.  Russell  Miller  was  a  direc- 
tor, executive  committee  member  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  Public  National. 

Public  National,  like  Republic,  made  num- 
bers of  loans  to  speculators  that  it  had  had 
difficulty  collecting. 

Miller  also  was  attorney  for,  and  past  vice 
chairman  of.  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of 
Wheaton.  which,  court  and  land  records 
show,  has  made  some  loans  to  speculators  in 
inner-city  Washington  housing. 

The  examiner's  report  showed  a  further  tie 
between  Republic  and  those  two  beoiks.  Re- 
public  had  put  money   in  demand  deposit 


accounts  In  Public  National  and  Metropoli- 
tan, as  well  as  In  a  third  bank. 

The  Interrelationships  between  Republic 
and  relatives  of  Pete  Kalavrltlnos  and  the 
kind  of  loan  that  worried  the  Bank  Board, 
are  visible  in  the  half-finished  construction 
project  begun  by  the  Pormants  at  811  Jeffer- 
son St.  nw. 

What  is  left  there  is  the  weathering  hulk 
of  a  three-story  apartment  building,  shoe- 
horned  into  a  line  of  neat  rowhouses. 

Construction  on  811  Jefferson  stopped  two 
years  ago.  The  unsightly  shell  of  concrete 
and  unfinished  brickwork  is  pocketed  by 
window  frames  that  don't  fit.  by  broken  glass, 
by  holes  where  windows  and  air-conditioning 
units  should  be,  rotting  boards  that  fall  to 
keep  out  adventurous  children. 

By  the  tlm^  work  on  the  building  had 
stopped,  Ang^a  and  Dlno  Pormant  had 
drawn  $72,000  in  loans  from  her  brother's 
savings  and  loan. 

But.  as  the  examiner's  report  shows,  the 
work  done  on  811  Jefferson  st.  nw.  was  worth 
only  $60,000. 

SUIT    IS    BROUGHT 

That  unfinished  apartment  building,  at 
811  Jefferson,  became  the  nub  of  a  court  suit 
brought  against  the  Pormants  In  1966  by 
another  of  Mrs.  Pormants  brothers,  George 
Kalavrltlnos. 

At  one  point,  according  to  the  depositions 
in  this  case,  George  was  going  to  step  in  and 
ball  out  his  sister  and  her  husband,  take  over 
their  notes  and  finish  the  building.  But  he 
later  backed  out,  and  the  suit  was  brought 
over  one  of  the  notes. 

"My  only  interest  in  this."  George  Kalav- 
rltlnos said  in  his  deposition,  "was  not  to 
help  my  sister,  but  to  help  my  brother,  Pete, 
who  loaned  her  the  money  from  Repuplic 
Savings  and  Loan." 

He  testified  in  the  deposition  that  Angelina 
■took    over    $70,000"    of    the    construction 

money  ...  .        „ 

He  testified  in  the  deposition  that  AngeUna 
"took  over  $70,000"  of  the  construction 
money  "and  never  paid  over  half  of  that 
money"  for  construction  work  on  the  build- 
ing- 

••I  don't  know  where  It  (the  money)  went 
to,"  George  tesUfled.  "She  never  paid  the 
bills,  and  the  Job  was  being  vandalized. 

"The  Pormants  were  supposed  to  turn  over 
to  me  four,  five  or  six  pieces  of  property"  in 
the  deal,  he  said. 

In  return  he  testified  in  his  deposition, 
"I  would  ...  go  in  there  and  finish  it,  even 
though  I  knew  I  was  going  to  lose.  ...  to 
help  my  brother  Pete  but,  because  the 
examiners  were  coming  in,  and  he  was  going 
to  get  criticized.'" 

"My    only    purpose,"    George   said    in   his 

deposition,  "was  to  try  to  protect  my  family's 

name."  ,,    . 

George   said  that  his  brother  Pete  called 

him  from  BepubUc  to  propose  the  deal. 

"He  wanted  me  to  go  in  there  as  a  favor 
and  finish  it."  he  said.  "I  told  him  in  plain 
language  that  I  needed  a  Job  like  that  like 
a  hole  In  the  head."  ^, 

In  another  deposlUon  In  the  suit,  Dlno 
Pormant  testified  that  he  and  his  wife 
"wanted  to  dispose  of  the  building  "  and  that 
Pete  Kalavrltlnos  "said  that  George  was  in- 
terested. 

"Whatever  Pete  said  to  do,  we  did,  Por- 
mant testified. 

George  said  In  his  court  deposition  that 
he  finally  agreed  to  help  out  the  Pormants 
at  the  urging  of  Pete.  But,  later,  he  testified, 
he  changed  his  mind  after  discovering  that 
the  unpaid  mortgage  construction  debts  on 
811  Jefferson  st.  were  much  higher  than  he 
first  thought. 

"It  would  have  taken  another  $35,000  in 
my  estimation  to  finish"  the  building,  George 
said  And.  with  another  note  (the  depositions 
showed  that  the  Pormants  had  borrowed  yet 
another  $15,000  for  the  project  from  City 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Alexandria)  to  be 
paid,  it  would  have  cost  him  $50,000,  he 
figured. 
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In  any  case,  this  suit  is  still  pending. 
The  mortgage  on  the  property  at  811  Jeffer- 
son was  foreclosed,  and  the  savings  and  loan 
had  to  buy  It  when  no  buyer  could  be  found. 

REAL   ESTATE   SLUMP 

That  building,  and  others  like  it,  tu'e  the 
bricks  and  mortar  evidence  of  the  shatter- 
ing slump  in  the  city's  real-estate  specula- 
tion industry. 

The  Pormants  had  accumulated  $3  mlllloa 
worth  of  heavily  mortgaged  Inner-clty  lots, 
land  records  show,  and  planned  to  replace 
many  of  the  old  houses  and  apartment 
bouses  with  new  buildings. 

Republic  Federal  gave  the  Pormants  sev- 
eral mortgage  loans  that  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded what  the  Pormants  paid  for  the  prop- 
erties mortgaged.  This  was  one  of  Repub- 
lic's practices  that  the  Federal  HcHne  Bank 
Board  examiner  sharply  criticized.  It  Is  il- 
legal for  a  savings  and  loan  to  lend  an 
amount  greater  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  mortgaged. 

By  the  time  the  Bank  Board  examiner 
made  his  report  In  February,  1967,  the 
Pormants  owed  nearly  $1  million  to  Repub- 
lic, the  savings  and  loan  controlled  by  An- 
gelina's brothers.  Pete  and  John  Kalavrltlnos. 

Of  that  sum,  $155,000  was  owed  on  a  single 
mortgage  loan  the  Pormants  received  from 
Republic  on  a  half-century-old  apartment 
building  at  3415  20th  st.  nw. 

The  Pormants  bought  the  building  for 
$140,000  from  heirs  to  the  previous  owner's 
estate,  land  records  show,  and  transferred  it 
two  months  later  to  a  corporation  named 
2415  Inc.  Its  officers  happened  to  be  An- 
gelina Pormant.  president,  and  Dlno  Porm- 
ant, vice  president.  According  to  the  recorda- 
tion tax  paid  on  this  transaction  the  Form- 
ants'  corporation,  2415  Inc.,  paid  the  Porm- 
ants $225,000  for  the  apartment  building. 

The  day  after  that  transaction.  Republic 
gave  the  Pormants  $155,000  in  a  mortgage 
loan  on  the  building.  This  is  $15,000  more 
than  the  Pormants  originally  paid  for  the 
apartment  house. 

The  Pormants  fell  behind  on  the  payments 
on  this  mortgage  and  Republic  later  lore- 
closed.  The  building  was  sold  at  auction  for 
$152.800 — a  little  more  than  the  amount  still 
owed  on  the  mm-tgage. 

MORTGAGE   SOLO 

A  court  suit  involving  the  Pormants'  fail- 
ure to  keep  up  payments  revealed  that  Re- 
public actually  sold  this  mortgage  to  the 
Colonial  Mortgage  Service  Corp.  of  Philadel- 
phia. Other  suits  and  Bank  Board  records 
show  that  Republic  sold  other  large  mort- 
gages to  Colonial. 

(Colonial  Is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Sunasco,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia.  Another 
Sunasco  subsidiary,  the  Atlas  Financial 
Corp.  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  second  mort- 
gages generated  by  some  unscrupulous  home 
improvement  contractors  here,  court  sulis 
anfl  land  records  have  shown.  The  officers  of 
one  home  Improvement  firm  who  sold  some 
mortgagf  notes  to  Atlas  were  recently  con- 
victed of  fraud.) 

The  apartment  building  at  2415  20th  st. 
nw.  and  the  unfinished  apartment  building 
at  811  Jefferson  st.  nw.  were  among  15 
Pormant  properties,  mortgaged  for  a  total 
of  $720,000  at  Republic,  that  were  foreclosed 
on  by  the  savings  and  loan. 

Republic  was  unable  to  sell  many  of  these 
buildings  at  foreclosure  auctions.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  wound  up  with  the  mort- 
gages on  these  projierties  when  It  finally 
merged  Republic  out  of  existence. 

Some  people  in  real  estate  circles  here 
dismiss  Republic's  virtual  collapwe  as  typi- 
cal of  savings  and  loan  assc  ::latlons  gener- 
al Uy.  It  Is  a  freak,  they  say.  due  largely  to 
financial  overreaching  by  the  Pormants  with 
Republic  money. 

But  in  fact,  lending  to  the  Formants  was 
only  one  oi  many  things  criticized  in  the 
examiner's  report  on  Republic. 

And  some  other  savings  and  loan  asso- 


ciations here  engaged  In  many  practices 
similar  to  Republic's.  Some  other  savings 
and  loans  also  were  particularly  liberal  In 
lending  their  mortgage  money  to  slum  spec- 
ulators. 

Republic  undoubtedly  was  the  most  over- 
extended. But  others  have  shared  their  ten- 
dency to  want  to  grow  too  fast,  by  lending 
toe  often  and  too  much  and  too  easily  to 
speculators. 

Despite  a  meeting  between  Federal  offi- 
cials and  Republic's  directors,  and  despite 
a  letter  from  fie  Kalavrltlnos  brothers  and 
Miller  to  \,he  Bank  Board  promising  to  make 
changes,  financial  reports  showed  that  Re- 
public's condition  worsened  rapidly  during 
the  last  halt  of  1967. 

Payments  on  hundreds  of  loans  were  over- 
due. Some  payments  were  as  much  as  a  year 
or  more  behind. 

Brother  George  Kalavrltlnos  volunteered 
to  help  persuade  laggards  to  catch  up  on 
their  payments.  But  George  himself  lost  two 
new  buildings  when  Republic  had  to  fore- 
close on  bis  loans,  land  records  show. 

So,  the  Bank  Board  ordered  Republic  to 
bring  in  an  outside  management  expert  to 
try  to  salvage  the  firm.  A  Virginia  savings 
and  loan  executive.  Robert  H.  Rush,  was 
hired  by  Republic,  and  the  Bank  Board  ap- 
proved the  selection. 

But  after  several  months  with  Republic, 
Rush  decided  that  no  matter  what  he  did,  he 
couldn't  Improve  Republic's  position  enough. 

Republic  had  taken  over  dozens  of  heavily 
mortgaged  buildings.  But  although  these 
mortgages  went  unpaid.  Republic  had  not 
been  showing  them  as  losses  before  Rush 
came.  The  Bank  Board  examiners  felt  that 
this  gave  a  distorted  picture  of  Republic's 
assets. 

Finally,  the  Bank  Board  ordered  Republic 
to  cut  the  rate  on  dividends  it  paid  on  de- 
posits. The  Bank  Board  has  ordered  some 
other  savings  and  loan  to  tighten  their  belts 
In  this  way  also.  Many  depositors  responded 
to  the  lowered  dividends  by  withdrawing  their 
money  from  Republic.  And.  as  word  got  out 
about  the  unpaid  mortgages  and  unsalable 
buildings,  more  depositors  fled  Republic. 

By  the  spring  of  1968,  Republic's  stated 
assets,  had  fallen  from  a  high  of  more  than 
$57  million  in  1967  to  Just  $40  million,  ac- 
cording to  Its  financial  statements.  The  firm's 
net  worth  and  reserve  funds  had  both 
dropped  below  Federally  required  mlnlmums. 

The  Bank  Board  examiners  soon  estimated 
that  Republic  might  not  have  enough  cash 
left  to  pay  dividends  or  cover  withdrawals, 
and  bad  "little  likelihood  of  surviving." 

The  Bank  Board  decided  to  get  Republic 
quietly  merged  with  a  healthy  saving  and 
loan  association. 

Word  got  out  In  some  circles  familiar  with 
Washington  real  estate  that  Republic  was  in 
trouble.  One  group  of  local  officials  and  busi- 
nessmen— headed  by  Julian  R.  Dugas,  the 
city's  chief  of  Licenses  and  Inspections — of- 
fered to  take  over  Republic  and  put  It  back 
on  its  feet.  But  they  could  not  raise  the  $3 
million  In  cash  that  the  Bank  Board  Insisted 
be  put  up. 

OFFERS   MERGER 

Then  Home  Federal  Saving  and  Loan,  a 
72-year-old  conservative  association  of  me- 
dium size  came  forward  and  asked  to  take 
over  Republic. 

Home"s  president,  John  U.  Raymond,  told 
reporters  recently  that  be  knew  Republic 
would  be  merged  with  somebody  and  he  did 
not  want  that  somebody  to  be  any  other 
savings  and  loan  but  his,  since  Republic's 
old  office,  at  1012  Vermont  ave.  nw..  Is  Just 
a  block  away  from  Home's  office  at  1 5th  and 
K  streets,  and  he  did  not  want  the  compe- 
tition. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corp.,  a  Federal  asrency,  gave  Home  its  guar- 
antee that  It  would  absorb  up  to  $17  million 
m  mortgage  loan  losses  If  Home  merged  with 
Republic. 


Raymond  pointed  out  later  that  this  would 
cover  all  loans  made  by  Republic  that  might 
be  problems. 

The  Insurance  Corporation  is  now  hold- 
ing, and  Home  Is  managing,  foreclosed  prop- 
erties which  will  be  renovated  and  offered 
for  sale.  The  Insurance  Corporation  will  ab- 
sorb any  losses  Incurred. 

Importantly.  Republic's  depositors  and 
Home's  depositors  have  suffered  no  losses. 
Raymond  stressed,  in  talking  with  reporters, 
that  there  was  no  danger  to  their  funds. 

Seven  months  ago.  In  June,  the  merger 
was  quietly  consummated.  As  publicly  an- 
nounced, the  merger  appeared  to  be  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  normal,  voluntary  merger  of 
two  happy,  thriving  corporations. 

For  Republic's  directors,  it  wasn't  so 
happy.  They  were  given  the  latest  report  of 
Republic's  deterioration  by  Federal  officials 
at  an  April  meeting.  They  were  then  urged 
strongly  to  sign  the  merger  papers. 

Most  signed  without  argument.  But  a  wit- 
ness says  that  Pete  Kalavrltlnos.  insisting  to 
the  end  that  Republican  could  make  Its  way 
back,  had  to  be  persuaded  with  some  strong 
talk  by  another  officer  of  Republic.  He  finally 
signed,  too. 

Weeks  later,  the  headquarters  office  of 
Republic,  which  had  been  the  speculators' 
capital  in  the  Nation's  capital,  was  vacated. 

Next  to  the  "For  Rent"  sign  in  its  window 
was  placed  another  sign  that  says:  "We  bad 
the  urge  to  merge." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12.  1969] 
Cohen  Holdings  Include  No  Slums 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ex- 
aminer's report  on  Republic  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan,  published  in  yesterday's  editions 
of  The  Washington  Post,  listed  William 
Cohen  as  one  of  Republic's  17  major  borrow- 
ers. For  the  record,  the  newspaper's  investi- 
gation of  slum  ownership  and  speculation 
shows  no  indication  that  Cohen  has  slum 
holdings.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Madison 
National  Bank  and  a  downtown  builder. 

Yesterday's  article  Incorrectly  identified 
Stuart  Bernstein,  who  the  examiner's  report 
said  owed  $530,000  to  Republic,  as  the  cur- 
rent president  of  Guardian  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan.  Stuart  Bernstein's  brother,  Rich- 
ard, is  the  president  of  Guardian. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13,  1969) 
Mortgaging  the  Ghetto — IX — Four  Banks 

FLIRTED  With  Speculators 
(By  Leonard  Downle.  Jr..  and  Jim  Hoagland) 

William  M.  O'Neill  sat  in  the  president's 
office  of  the  Public  National  Bank  and  spoke 
softly,  so  softly  that  he  could  hardly  be 
heard.  Outside,  snowflakes  were  wafting 
against  the  bank's  diamond-shaped  con- 
crete window  frames. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  1968;  the  last  day 
that  O'Neill,  Public's  president,  would  work 
there,  and  one  of  the  last  days  of  Public's 
existence  tmder  Its  current  ownership.  Pub- 
lic was  on  its  way  to  being  merged  with 
D.C.  National  Bank  when  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen began  buying  up  Public's  stock  last 
week. 

O'Neill  had  little  to  say  about  Publics 
difficult  past  year,  in  which  it  suffered  losses 
from  unpaid  loans  and  a  drop  in  the  amount 
of  money  deposited  In  the  bank. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  Involved  In  any  suits 
with  these  people."  he  told  a  reporter  who 
asked  about  loans  the  bank  made  to  local 
slum  speculators.  "They  have  no  money  left. 
They  have  nothing  to  lose."' 

The  money  that  slum  sp>eculatorB  no 
longer  have,  in  many  cases,  is  money  owed 
to  local  banks  like  Public  National  which 
flirted  with  the  auractlve  real  estate  boom 
of  the  mld-1960"s.  only  to  wake  up  in  1967 
and  find  that  the  tempting  mistress  had 
turned  into  an  overpalnted  harlot. 

The  Washington  Post's  examination  of 
land  and  court  records  has  established  that 
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the  slum  speculator^  turned  to  four  local 
banks  for  a  number  fcf  loans  to  supplement 
the  supply  of  dollais  they  siphoned  from 
some  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  management  >f  three  of  the  banks 
has  been  changed  within  the  last  four 
months. 

The  four  that  ma<l  e  loans  to  slum  specu- 
lators are: 

DC.  National  estiiblished  In  1962,  and 
which  is  headed  by  Leo  M.  Bernstein,  for- 
mer real  estate  magnite.  and,  until  last  year, 
president  of  Guardian  Federal  Savings  and 
Loem  Association 

Public  National,  established  in  1963  by  a 
group  of  businessmeii  headed  by  real  estate 
man  Sol  C.  Snider  and  Walter  Ogus.  Ogus, 
an  Insurance  execut:  ve,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  For  a  time.  Public  shared 
two  directors  with  Republic  Savings  and 
Loan. 

City  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Arlington, 
which  opened  In  19  54.  William  A.  Bryarly 
was  the  bank's  president  until  November. 
James  M.  Thompson  is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Old  Line  Natloniil  Bank  of  Rockville, 
which  opened  In  1945  and  which  was  orga- 
nized by  Alan  I.  Kay.  construction  mllllon- 
atre,  Howard  Bernstaln  (no  relation  to  Leo), 
a  former  real  estate  itle  company  executive, 
and  John  P.  Moore,  an  attorney  then  and  a 
Montgomery  Circuit  Court  Judge  now.  John 
P.  Dalton  resigned  as  president  of  the  bank 
Sept.   30. 

Each  of  the  foiu-  banks  has  had  to  go 
to  court  or  foreclose  on  loans  in  an  effort  to 
get  back  money  It  lent  to  some  of  the 
slum  speculators  identified  by  The  Wash- 
ington  Post   in   this  series. 

ALL    NIEW    BANKS 

Each  of  the  four  li  a  new  bank.  The  three 
national  banks — PuMlc,  D.C.  and  Old  Line — 
were  chartered  during  the  stormy  regime  of 
former  U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
James  J.  Saxon. 

Saxon,  now  In  j  rlvate  law  practice  in 
Washington,  drew  t  lasts  from  Congress  for 
chartering  too  many  banks  too  fast.  Sax- 
on's reply  was  tha.  the  banking  business 
needed  new  blood. 

Approval  by  Sa!;on  of  D.C.  National's 
charter  in  1962 — the  first  granted  here  in 
29  years — set  off  a  ;haln  of  approvals  over 
the  next  few  years  Public  National's  was 
second. 

"It  can  be  tough  on  a  new  bank  fighting 
for  business,'  O'Neill  recalled.  "We  don't 
get  the  Cafrltzes."  IJstabllshed  wealth,  such 
as  that  of  the  Morrli;  Cafrltz  family,  tends  to 
stay  with  establish*  d  banks,  he  said. 

This  is  true  throughout  the  country.  But 
Washington,  a  citj  virtually  without  in- 
dustry, p>oses  a  unlcue  problem  for  bankers. 
Says    a    close    associate    of    Leo    Bernstein: 

"Real  estate  is  our  industry.  Big  realtors 
and  speculators  cai.  go  to  banks  here  and 
get  xinsecured  loans  based  on  their  personal 
worth.  In  almost  (my  other  city,  the  big 
indvLstrlallsts  are  ihe  big  borrowers,  and 
there's  nothing  left  for  the  real  estate  man. 
Here,  he  is  the  big    borrower." 

When  the  Industiy  turned  sour  under  the 
tight  money  marke^  days  of  1966  and  after, 
the  crunch  came  with  a  vengeance  for  those 
slum  speculators  aid  landlords  who  oper- 
ated with  slim  equity  and  those  who  had 
bankrolled  them. 

"In  1963,  some  cf  these  people  came  In 
with  very  fine  personal  financial  statements, 
m  excess  of  $2  mil  ion  to  $3  miUion.  Their 
credit  reports  were  all  In  order.  There  was 
no  reason  not  to  laake  the  loans,"  O'Neill 
said  of  Public  Natldnal's  opening  days. 

"But  when  the  market  tightened  up,  they 
had  a  hard  time  fin  shlng  their  projects,  and 
we  had  problems." 

WRTTE    on     UNPAID    LOANS 

Public  National  uUl  write  off  »250,0OO  In 
unpaid  loans  for  It  68,  Ogus  told  a  reporter. 
He  said  he  could  m  >t  estlnuite  how  much  of 


this  amount  Involved  loans  to  slum  specu- 
lators. But  he  said  the  bank  hopes  eventuaUy 
to  get  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  thus  far  uncol- 
lectable  debts. 

"When  we  opened,  some  got  more  than 
they  should  have,"  he  said.  "We  got  hit  by  a 
few  .  .  .  But  this  is  really  a  minor  thing,  con- 
sidering our  assets."  Public's  assets  have  fluc- 
tuated between  »24  million  and  »25  million  in 
the  past  two  years. 

Court  records  show  loans  made  by  Public 
to  slum  speculators  here  Include : 

«69.605  advanced  to  Harry  Isard's  1st 
United  Mortgage  Co.  Inc.  The  bank  got  a  de- 
fault Judgment  against  Isard,  a  slum  specu- 
lator. But  Ogus  says  the  bank  has  given  up 
on  getting  the  money. 

$24,500  to  Burton  Dorfman.  When  the  bank 
sued  Dorfman,  It  got  a  stipulation  Judgment 
for  the  balance  owed,  »19,362.  Ogus  says  this 
loan  also  is  uncoUectable. 

$29,549  was  the  balance  due  to  the  bank 
on  a  series  of  loans  that  were  made  to  Ange- 
lina and  Dlno  Formant  when  the  bank  sued 
them.  The  Pormants,  brother-in-law  and  sis- 
ter of  former  Republic  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  president  Pete  C.  Kalavrltlnos,  owed 
the  bank  $123,903  In  1964.  Public  won  Its  suit 
against  the  Pormants,  and  Ogus  said  the  bill 
had  been  paid. 

Other  slum  speculators  Identified  In  this 
investigation  who  got  loans  from  Public  and 
then  had  to  be  sued  for  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance Include  William  Whltted.  BasU  Oogos 
and  George  Panagos. 

Kalavrltlnos"  brother,  George,  has  been 
sued  by  the  bank  over  a  $38,000  loan.  Public 
National  obtained  a  default  Judgment  for 
more  than  $4,000,  plus  Interest,  It  claimed 
was  still  owed. 

Republic  Federal  Itself  once  received  a 
$135,000  loan  from  Public  National.  Ogus  said 
this  has  been  repaid. 

Republic  Federal  was  merged  out  of  busi- 
ness last  year  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  after  Board  examiners  uncov- 
ered widespread  Irregularities  there. 

There  were  strong  links  between  Republic 
and  I*ubllc.  Pete  Kalavrltlnos  was  president 
of  Republic  and  a  director  of  both  Republic 
and  Public.  Also  on  both  boards  was  Russell 
D.  Miller,  a  little  known  but  central  figure 
in  Washington  banking. 

iZlller,  former  counsel  and  treasurer  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  (the  gov- 
ernment agency  that  insures  all  national 
banks)  also  was  general  counsel  for  both 
Public  and  Republic. 

Miller  was  the  lawyer  who  handled  the 
charter  applications  for  Public,  Madison  Na- 
tional and  D.C.  National  and  he  is  named  In  a 
suit  as  the  controlling  stockholder  In  Metro- 
politan National  Bank  of  Wheaton. 

Depositions  In  that  sxilt  state  that  Kalavrl- 
tlnos was  ousted  as  a  director  of  Public  after 
a  secret  comptroller's  rep)ort  criticized  the 
bank  for  allowing  Kalavrltlnos  to  overdraw 
50  checks  on  his  account  there. 

The  depositions  also  state  that  Miller  was 
not  rehired  as  general  counsel  and  was  re- 
moved from  hlsj>ost  on  the  bank's  executive 
committee  at  the  same  time  Kalavrltlnos  was 
dropped.  (Miller  refused  to  discuss  this  suit 
with  reporters.) 

Several  Public  directors  state  in  their  dep- 
ositions that  they  were  upset  over  Miller's 
ownership  of  stock  In  Metropolitan,  and  his 
role  In  helping  Madison  National  get  a  char- 
ter so  soon  after  he  performed  the  same 
service  for  DC.  National  and  Public  National. 

Stjrr  IS  SETTLED 

The  bitterness  of  this  dispute  spilled  over 
Into  the  court  suit,  which  was  filed  by  Miller 
when  the  bank  rejected  his  bill  for  $26,295 
for  legal  fees. 

The  suit  was  settled  out  of  court  last  week, 
but  the  depositions  taken  put  on  public 
record  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  for- 
mation and  problems  of  a  young  bank. 

The  1175  pages  of  transcribed  testimony 
come  from  Ogus,  Snider.  O'Neill,  two  other 


bank  employes  and  these  other  Public  Na- 
tional directors : 

Meyer  Mazor,  owner  of  one  of  Washington's 
largest  furniture  stores;  Jack  Blank,  auto- 
mobile dealer:  Oscar  Dodek,  president  of  D. 
J.  Kaufman  clothing  store;  Allen  Baer,  head 
of  a  large  accounting  firm;  William  Farrls, 
a  plastering  contractor;  and  Joel  Kline,  a 
38-year-old  real  estate  man  who,  according 
to  O'NeiU's  deposition,  was  once  refused  a 
loan  by  Public  National,  only  to  buy  up 
later  enough  shares  to  be  able  to  elect  him- 
self to  the  board. 

The  depositions  agree  In  all  essential  de- 
tails, and  outline  this  story  of  Public  Na- 
tional : 

The  key  organizers  were  Ogus  and  Snider, 
who  are  neighbors  in  the  luxurious  Shoreham 
apartment  building  at  2500  Calvert  St.  nw., 
and  their  accountant,  Baer. 

Miller  heard  of  their  plans  to  form  a  bank 
and  offered  to  represent  them  In  getting  the 
charter,  for  a  $25,000  fee.  Miller  also  asked 
to  be  made  chairman  of  the  board's  execu- 
tive committee,  the  nerve  center  of  most 
banks. 

They  added  Dodek,  Kalavrltlnos,  Blank 
(also  a  Shoreham  resident)  and  Jack  Pry, 
another  auto  dealer,  as  the  organizing  direc- 
tors, and  obtained  the  charter  from  Saxon's 
agency.  O'Neill,  then  the  head  of  a  New 
York   bank,    became   Public's   president. 

INVOLVEMENT  GROWS 

The  bank  opened  its  doors  in  July,  1963. 
two  doors  away  from  Ogus's  insurance  agen- 
cy, at  1420  K  St.  nw.,  and  a  block  from 
Snider's  real  estate  firm. 

As  business  grew,  so  did  the  Involvement 
of  some  of  the  directors  with  their  new  bank. 

Ogus,  for  example,  got  the  bank's  general 
liability  and  group  hospitalization  accounts. 
(He  told  a  reporter  that  the  premiums  for 
this  were  about  $20,000  a  year,  with  $3,000 
going  to  his  agency  in  commissions.) 

Baer's  accounting  firm  did  an  annual 
audit  of  the  bank,  for  an  average  fee  of 
$4200.  The  bank  also  was  audited,  of  course, 
by  the  U.S.  Comptroller's  oflBce. 

Miller  usually  charged  the  bank  about  $50 
an  hour  for  his  legal  services,  which  often 
Involved  trying  to  get  money  back  from  slum 
speculators.  He  billed  the  bank  $6200  for  his 
Services  In  the  purchase  of  the  land  on  which 
the  bank  stands.  Kalavrltlnos  and  Snider 
also  received  a  commission  of  $25,000  on  the 
sale. 

Directors  are  encouraged  In  any  bank  to 
bring  In  new  business,  and  this  was  true  for 
Public.  For  example,  MuScoe  Garnett,  a  Vir- 
ginia oil  executive  who  was  elected  to  the 
board  after  its  organization,  was  considered 
an  asset  by  the  board  because  he  might  bring 
large  deposits  to  the  bank  from  the  Ameri- 
can Oil  Co. 

Other  directors  brought  In  new  loan  busi- 
ness. Appliance  dealer  George  WaSserman 
(another  addition  to  the  board)  and  two 
business  partners  borrowed  $175,000  from 
the  bank  for  a  business  venture,  for  example. 

Snider's  real  estate  corporation  borrowed 
$50,000,  and  his  son-in-law.  Earl  M.  Forman, 
borrowed  at  least  $50,000  In  a  loan  secured 
by  a  deed  of  trust  on  property  owned  by 
Snider. 

DENIES    LOAN    TO    WOLMAN 

Forman.  part  owner  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  along  with  financier  Jerry  Wolmau, 
approached  the  bank  with  Wolman  and 
Howard  Bernstein  for  a  large  loan,  and  got 
the  bank  to  participate  In  a  loan  that  even- 
tually went  to  Wolman,  according  to  deposi- 
tions. (Ogus  denied  to  a  reporter  that  Public 
National  has  ever  had  a  loan  with  Wolman.) 

Forman,  in  fact,  was  proposed  for  a  direc- 
torship on  the  bank  in  1967,  but,  according 
to  Ogus's  deposition,  was  blocked  by  Miller. 
Forman  Is  an  attorney  and  Miller  "said  that 
no  lawyer  would  ever  be  on  the  board  as 
long  as  he  was  on  the  board."  Ogus  stated. 

Miller  came  off  the  board  In  the  fall  of 
1967,  as  did  Pete  Kalavrltlnos, 

Republic  Federal  had  been  ripped  by  Fed- 
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eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  examiners  in 
the  spring  because  of  its  loans  to  specula- 
tors. Shortly  after,  the  Comptroller's  exam- 
iners moved  In  on  Kalavrltlnoe's  chronic  bad 
checks. 

By  October,  1967,  the  men  who  had  In- 
vited Kalavrltlnos  to  help  organize  Public 
National  had  Invited  him  to  resign.  When  he 
refused,  they  dropped  him  from  the  direc- 
tors' slate  that  management  presented  to 
stockholders   at   the   next  election. 

(Eight  months  later,  Kalavritlnos's  savings 
and  loan  was  merged  out  of  business.  Re- 
porters who  have  visited  his  home  at  1820 
Plymouth  st.  nw.  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tact him.) 

Miller  could  have  stayed  on  the  board  of 
Public,  but  resigned  after  the  directors  told 
him  he  would  no  longer  be  general  counsel. 

SELLS    S.SOO    SHARES 

At  this  point,  the  depositions  state,  Kala- 
vrltlnos sold  5500  to  6000  shares  of  the  bank's 
stock  to  Joel  Kline  and  an  associate,  Eric 
Ba*r  (no  kin  to  Allen  Baer).  Kline  is  iden- 
tified in  O'Neill's  deposition  as  a  real  estate 
si>eculator  and  money  lender.  He  has  an  of- 
fice In  Sliver  Spring. 

Kline  testified  that  he  Is  on  the  advisory 
board  of  Fidelity  National  Bank  In  Arling- 
ton, and.  virlth  his  friends  and  family,  con- 
trols the  stock  of  Colonial  Bank  and  Trust, 
which  opened  last  year  In  Annapolis. 

(Kline  described  himself  to  a  reporter  last 
week  as  a  real  estate  Investor.  Although  he 
once  had  real  estate  holdings  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  he  has  sold  much  of  them,  he 
said.) 

O'Neill,  under  questioning  by  Miller's  law- 
yer, James  F.  Fltz  Gerald,  said  that  Kline 
previously  had  borrowed  from  Public,  but 
once  had  been  turned  down  when  he  asked 
for  a  $20,000  loan  because  of  the  purpose  of 
the  loan.  O'Neill  did  not  amplify  on  this 
statement. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1967.  Kline  and 
Eric  Baer  quietly  bought  up  20.000  shares 
of  Public's  stock  at  $18  a  share  and  soon  had 
enough  to  elect  themselves  to  the  board  of 
directors.  The  then  board  members  suggested 
that  only  one  of  them  should  take  a  seat 
on  the  board,  and  Kline  suggested  that  Baer 
was  the  man. 

But  the  board  decided  to  put  Kline  Into 
the  directorship.  Ogus  was  eisked  in  his  dep- 
osition why  they  had  not  picked  Eric  Baer. 
Ogus:  "Actually,  at  that  time,  there  was  an 
article  In  the  paper,  and  they  had  some  sort 
of  .  .  .  something  to  do  with  second  trust 
notes  and  his  name  appeared  in  the  paper 
at  that  time." 

Fltz  Gerald:  "In  other  words,  he  (Eric 
Baer)  was  objected  to  because  he  was  a 
money  lender?" 

Ogus:  "No.  No,  It  wasn't  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  money  lender;  that  wasn't  brought  up. 
It  was  because  of  the  fact  of  the  publicity 
In  one  of   the  newspapers." 

Eric  Baer  and  his  partner,  Meyer  Morse, 
were  identified  in  a  series  of  articles  In  The 
Washington  Post  last  year  as  purchasers  of 
second  mortgages  signed  by  Neg^'o  home 
owners   In  exchange   for  cash   loans. 

Angry  home  owners  complained  In  court 
suits  and  Interviews  with  reporters  that  they 
were  persuaded  to  sign  mortgages  for  twice 
the  amount  they  actually  received  In  these 
transactions,  some  of  which  Involved  Eric 
Baer  and  Morse. 

Kline  confirmed  to  reporters  that  he  has 
sold  almost  all  of  the  stock  he  had  bought 
in  Public  to  a  North  Carolina  builder.  He 
and  Baer  no  longer  have  a  substantial  in- 
terest In  the  bank. 

But,  for  a  while  at  least  the  classic  pattern 
of  successful  speculators'  getting  Into  the 
ownership  of  an  Institution  that  lends  to 
speculators  was  repeated. 

Soon  after  Miller  resigned,  the  suit  shows, 
the  bank  demanded  that  he  pay  off  four  per- 
sonal loans  that  Public  had  made  to  him, 
totaling  $40,263.52. 
Miller  sent  the  bank  $13,970  and  claimed 


$26,295  In  back  legal  fees  that  would  cancel 
the  debt.  The  bank  rejected  his  bill  as  "\in- 
reasonably  high"  and  Miller  sued  over  the 
disputed  amount. 

He  also  asked  the  court  to  order  Public  not 
to  sue  him  because,  he  asserted,  that  would 
damage  his  professional  reputation. 

Miller  was  not  retained  as  general  counsel 
or  as  B  member  of  the  board  when  Republic 
was  merged  with  Home  Federal.  In  addition 
to  being  listed  as  a  major  stockholder  of 
Metropolitan  National  Bank  in  the  depo- 
sitions cited  above.  Miller  also  Is  identified 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  board  and  attorney 
for  Metropolitan  in  the  bank  examiners'  re- 
port on  Republic  Federal. 

Meanwhile,  Public  National's  directors 
agreed  to  merge  the  bank  with  D.C.  National. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  report- 
ers learned,  none  of  Public's  directors  would 
be  on  the  board  of  the  merged  Institution. 

The  merger  had  been  accepted  as  a  com- 
pleted deal  by  several  members  of  both 
boards  who  discussed  it  with  reporters.  All 
that  remained  was  for  the  stockholders  to 
approve  the  directors'  decision. 

OFFER   OF    $32   PER  SHARE 

Then,  nine  days  ago,  a  group  of  Investors 
headed  by  two  lawyers  and  an  advertising 
executive  announced  an  offer  to  buy  any  or 
all  shares  of  common  stock  in  Public  National 
for  $32  a  share.  Public's  stock  was  being 
quoted  at  $25  to  $27  a  share  at  the  time.  The 
investors'  offer  to  buy  the  stock  ends  today. 
At  the  end  of  last  week,  the  businessmen 
announced  that  they  had  purchased  75  per 
cent  of  Public's  stock.  ^^ 

The  Investors'  group,  known  m  the  PTZ 
Investment  Co.,  is  headed  by  lawyers  David 
L.  Tennent  of  Washington  and  Donald  H. 
Parsons  of  Detroit  and  advertising  executive 
Herbert  Fisher  of  Detroit. 

A  spokesman  for  PTZ,  attorney  said  that 
PTZs  Investors  saw  Public  as  providing  them 
with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  become  own- 
ers of  a  bank. 

"Washington,  D.C,  has  a  tremendous  po- 
tential for  banking,"  said  Zeldman,  a  law 
partner  of  Parsons,  "and  Is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  someone  with  social  vision  like 
that  of  Parsons." 

Zeldman  added  that  PTZ  does  not  know 
what  It  would  do  about  the  proposed  merger 
with  D.C.  National.  "We  do  not  Intend  to 
liquidate  (PubUc)  or  to  sell  Its  assets,"  PTZ's 
formal  offer  to  purchase  stock  stated. 

It  is  Ironic  that  D.C.  National  came  close 
to  absorbing  PubUc  National.  Four  years  ago. 
Public  was  eagerly  eyeing  taking  over  a  be- 
leagured  DC.  National. 

That  was  Immediately  after  Comptroller 
Saxon  told  Senate  investigators  that  D.C. 
National  should  be  "merged  out  of  existence" 
because  of  the  furor  over  a  loan  made  by  the 
bank  to  Robert  O.  (Bobby)   Baker. 

Baker,  the  former  Senate  wheeler-dealer 
who  is  currently  appealing  a  conviction  for 
Income  tax  evasion,  obtained  from  D.C.  Na- 
tional a  $125,000  loan,  allegedly  unsecured, 
to  buy  a  home  in  Spring  Valley  here. 

The  loan  was  made  after  the  then  execu- 
tive vlcp  president  of  D.C.  National.  William 
F.  ColMs.  recommended  the  loan  because  of 
Baker's\  "innumerable  friendships  and  con- 
nection*."  The  Senate  Investigation  also  re- 
vealed tnat  Baker  owned  1500  shares  of  stock 
In  the  bank. 

SAXON    DEFENDED    LOAN 

Saxon,  who  defended  the  loan  and  denied 
that  any  political  Infiuence  had  been  exerted 
In  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the  or- 
ganizing group  represented  by  Russell  D. 
Miller,  nonetheless  said  that  "Innuendoe" 
surrounding  the  Baker  loan  made  a  quick 
merger  necessary. 

Instead  Collins  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  Dr.  Irving  S.  Lichtman,  resigned,  with 
Llchtman  selling  his  stock  to  Leo  M.  Bern- 
stein. Soon  after  Bernstein  and  his  attorney, 
Leonard  8.  Melrod,  were  named  to  the  board, 
Bernstein  became  the  bank's  major  stock- 
holder and  president. 


Like  Public,  D.C.  National  has  made  loans 
to  ghetto  speculators.  But  It  seldom  had  to 
go  to  court  to  collect  them. 

In  several  Instances.  DC.  National  used 
one  of  its  employes.  Dorothy  Wakeham.  to 
make  speculators  loans  secured  by  a  second 
trust.  The  bank  advanced  the  money,  and  she 
got  the  secured  note,  which  she  then  signed 
over  to  the  bank. 

One  such  loan,  for  $16,000,  went  to  the 
Formants.  Another,  for  $5000,  went  to  Louis 
Bressler  Inc.  Dorothy  Wakeliam  Is  the  lender 
of  record,  although  she  Is  lending  her  bank's 
money. 

Bernstein  told  reporters  that  this  was  not 
an  unusual  practice  for  his  bank.  "We  take 
second  trusts"  (created  or  purchased  by  the 
speculator)  "as  side  collateral  on  the  loan. 
Dorothy  Wakeham  endorses  It  and  holds  It 
for  the  bank  " 

Banks  are  not  allowed  to  use  second  trusts 
as  primary  collateral  on  loans.  They  may  take 
them  Into  consideration  In  determining  a 
potential  borrower's  personal  worth — thus 
making  them  '-aide  collateral." 

City  Bank  &  Trust  of  Alexander  has  been 
pained  by  loans  to  Washington  speculators. 
A  discernible  pattern  exists  of  speculators, 
as  soon  as  money  started  to  tighten.  Jour- 
neying across  the  Potomac  and  coming  back 
with  City  Bank  &  Trust  dollars. 

City  Bank  often  has  had  to  come  across  the 
river  to  Washington  courtrooms  to  get  Its 
dollars  back. 

SOME   OF    CLIENTS 

A  few  of  its  clients  of  the  boom  days,  who 
turned  into  its  targets  for  successful  legal 
action  In  the  bust  days,  include: 

Sturbrldge  Investment  Corporation,  which 
Is  located  In  Pete  Kalavritlnos's  houses;  the 
Dorfman  brothers.  Richard.  Arnold  and  Bur- 
ton; builder  Pearl  Kelly;  Ervln  Unger;  the 
Formants,  and  Basil  Gogos. 

James  M.  Thompson.  Chairman  of  City 
Bank,  refused  to  comment  to  reporters  on 
his  bank's  lending  practices. 

The  fourth  new  bank  that  put  up  dollars 
for  the  speculator's  game  was  Old  Line  Na- 
tional of  Maryland. 

All  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  have  been 
changed  in  the  past  six  weeks.  Old  Line's 
new  executive  vice  president.  Patrick  J. 
Moses,  told  reporters. 

"We're  financially  sound  and  have  no  prob- 
lems,"  Moses  said.  He  minimized  court  suits 
that  have  resulted  in  Judgments  against  slum 
speculators  like  Pearl  Kelly  ($14,800).  Gen- 
eral Property  Investment  Corp.,  headed  by  . 
Ervin  Unger  ($16,400),  and  a  pending  suit 
against  George  Kalavrltlnos  for  $4,499  due  on 
a  $12,499  loan. 

Moses  also  said  Old  Line  had  advanced 
large  loans  to  Burton  Dorfman  with  varying 
results.  Two  went  well,  but  the  bank  had  to 
foreclose  on  1420  Clifton  st.  nw.  after  Dorf- 
man had  drawn  all  of  a  $365,000  construction 
loan,  made  by  Old  Line  and  another  bank 
and  had  failed  to  complete  the  building. 

"We  win  spend  $100,000  to  put  the  building 
In  sellable  shape."  Moses  said.  "We  already 
have  a  buyer." 

He  could  offer  no  explanation  for  the  bank's 
Involvement  with  slum  speculators.  "That 
was  before  I  came  .  .  .  The  directors  have 
made  serious  and  important  changes  here. 
We're  trying  very  hard  here." 

His  words  reflect  a  realization  on  the  part 
of  many  members  of  Washington's  money 
lending  world  that  things  have  not  been  all 
they  should  be.  Some  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  organizations  are  groping  about  in  the 
twilight  of  an  incredible  decade  in  hovislng 
speculation  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14,  1969 1 
Mortgaging  the  GHrrro — X— Slum  Specula- 
tion Seems  Dsad,  but  It  Could  Revive 
(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.  and  Jim  Hoagland) 
Slum  speculation  in  Washington  Is  dead, 
say  many  of  the  speculators  themselves  and 
some  of  the  savings  and  loan  operators  who 
helped  finance  them. 
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ive  It.  Mf* 

if  ^>*ei^*tan  in  oonrt  ov«r  tb* 

years. 

"Tbim  la  )mt  a  pbtme  In  a  C7cl«  ttMit  has 
repeated  Iteelf  MTorM  Umm  In  this  town." 
be  mjt.  "A  credit  aqveeae  or  aome  action  by 
tbe  redenU  regnlatdry  asendea  can  slow 
things  down  for  a  ^hile.  Bat  then  It  wlU 
all  start  up  Eigaln.  It's  happened  that  way 
before." 

Land  records  show  that  some  of  the  city's 
savings  and  Icmns  that  stay  away  from  sp>ecu- 
lator  dealings  now  boilt  up  tbetr  loan  buM- 
ness  a  decade  or  two  or  three  ago  with  loans 
to  speculators  Later,  somettmes  after  warn- 
ing about  ttaelr  loan  practices  from  Federal 
authorities,  these  aeaoclatlons  sought  other 
customers,  and  the  fpeculators  turned  to  a 
new  group  of  ambl^ous  yoang  savings  and 
loans. 

Generations  of  speculators  have  fed  on  the 
migrations  of  low- in  come  white  and  Negro 
famillee   from   one    ]iart   of   Washington   to 


another 

They  moved  from 
Georgetown  slums  ta 


the  old  Souttiwest  and 
what  are  now  the  near 


Northwest  and  Noitheast  urban  renewal 
areas,  then  to  the  Shaw  area,  and,  most 
reeently,  to  more  distant,  quiet  neighbor- 
hoods lis.  Brtghtwood  and  Petworth  In  the 
Northwest,  Woodbrldge  and  Brookland  In  the 
Northeast,  and  Fort  [Stanton  In  the  South- 
east, j 

Right  now.  some  si)eculators  say,  the  cur- 
rent tight  money  mirket  and  a  crackdown 
on  code  enforcement  by  the  city  housing  in- 
spectors are  driving  tibem  out  of  business. 

Reporters  have  foiind.  however,  that  some 
of  the  speculators  who  have  lost  or  are  giv- 
ing up  much  of  thetr  holdings,  or  are  being 
sued  in  court  for  inpald  debts,  are  still 
driving  luxury  cars  nnd  taking  tripe  to  dis- 
tant vacation  spas. 

Many  other  speci^lators  are  still  buying 
and  selling  properties,  they  say,  financed  by 
a  new  group  of  savings  and  loans  and  by 
loans  guaranteed  ir'  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  PHA-lnsured  loans  have 
only  recently  beconie  widely  available  to 
black  home  buyers  h«  re. 

RXASC  NS  CITEO 

People  Involved  In  or  close  to  the  specu- 
lator-Bavtngs  and  loa  a  system  cite  these  rea- 
sons for  the  flourlsl  ling,  year-ln  and  year- 
out,  of  the  practi<es  uncovered  by  The 
Washington  Post  In  Its  year-long  Investiga- 
tion; 

Failure  of  authorities  to  prosecute  savings 
and  loan  operators  or  speculators  for  ap- 
parent violations  of  1  'ederal  savings  and  loan 
regulations,  and  Fee  eral  and  DC.  criminal 
laws. 

Loopholes  In  D.C.  i«gulatlons  covering  the 
buying  and  selling  of  property. 

Failure  of  the  D.C.  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sion Of  any  other  arm  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, except  the  hotiSlng  inspectors,  to  take 
any  action  to  correct  slum-speculation  prac- 
tices despite  city  officials  acknowledging 
readUy  that  slum  speculation  is  generally 
harmful  to  the  city. 

Encouragement  tbat  present  Income  and 
real  estate  tax  laws  give  real  estate  investors 
to  buy  and  sell  pro{erty,  to  mortgage  their 
property  heavily,  and  to  do  little  to  maintain 
it. 

Lack  (rf  regulation  of  local  title  settlement 
Anns  that  help  ma^e  possible  the  manip- 
ulation of  real  estaoe  transactions  by  scone 
savings  and  loon  opieraton  and  speculators 
to  their  advantage,  s^d  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Negro  customers,    i 

Involvement  of  rejected  professional  men 
in  the  system,  espetlally  lawyers,  some  of 
whom  closely  advise  ^lum  speculators  on  how 
to  take  advantage  at  the  system,  who  help 
finance  speculators,  or  who  speculate  them- 
selvea. 

Inaction  of  the  lacai  bar  to  do  anything 
about  a  few  attome)|i  charged  in  court  suits 
and  grievance  compmnta  with  highly  ques- 


ttoBabla  praetiees  In  dam  speculation 
<ta*nn«s. 

FaUnre  at  the  aftvlnipi  and  toan  Industry, 
real  estate  brokers  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Admlntetratkn  to  provide  for  Negroes  the 
same  opportunity  to  make  a«fe,  economical 
Investments  in  home  buying  that  have  been 
available  alnee  the  Depression  to  white 
famlUes. 

The  resulting  dearth  of  any  viable  alter- 
natives to  the  speculators'-  system  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  Negro  families  seeking  a  home 
to  buy  or  an  apartment  to  rent. 

SFECX7LATORS    PROSFXR 

For  decades,  the  slum  speculator  has  pros- 
pered free  of  competition  from  established 
real  estate  Investors,  free  of  the  theoretical 
constraint  of  regulations  and  free  from  pros- 
ecution when  laws  are  broken. 

It  is  illegal  under  District  of  Columbia 
law,  for  Instance,  to  use  straw  ptartles,  simu- 
lated sales  or  other  means  to  inflate  prices 
••for  the  purpose  ...  of  misleading  others  as 
to  the  value"  of  property. 

Last  year  a  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
lawyer  wrote  D.C.  Corporation  Counsel 
Charles  Duncan  to  ask  him  to  Investigate  the 
"common  suspicion"  that  speculators  are  vlo- 
laUng  this  D.C.  law  by  artificially  inflating 
property  values  In  Negro  neighborhoods. 

Duncan  answered  the  attorney  with  a  let- 
ter stating  that  without  evidence  of  speciflc 
transactions,  '•there  Is  little  we  can  do  at 
this  time  to  correct  the  evils  which  you  cite." 

DUNCAK'S    STAND 

His  office  was  "not  In  the  practice  of  con- 
ducting general  investigations"  of  the  kind 
needed  to  gather  such  evidence,  Duncan  add- 
ed. He  advised  the  attorney  to  write  to  the 
District  Real  Estate  Commission. 

But  the  Real  Estate  Cotnmiasion.  even 
though  armed  with  an  arsenal  of  regulations 
governing  mortgage  brokers,  does  not  check 
up  on  much  of  what  the  slum  speculators 
are  doing. 

It  seems  that  once  a  speculator  buys  a 
property  (as  they  usually  do  before  mortgag- 
ing and  reselling  It) ,  he  becomes.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  a  "home  owner." 

The  speculator  is  not  technically  acting  as 
a  real  estate  broker  in  this  kind  of  transac- 
tion, the  Real  Estate  Commission  has  said, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  regulated  by  the 
Commission  under  the  law,  as  now  written. 
The  Real  Estate  Commission,  composed  of 
real  estate  investors,  has  not  sought  a  change 
in  the  regulations  from  the  city  government. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  officials  have 
acknowledged  that  a  number  of  practices  im- 
covered  In  The  Washington  Post  Investiga- 
tion do  appear  to  vtolate  Loan  Bank  Board 
regulations  and  the  Federal  law  that  au- 
thorizes the  regulations. 

They  refused  to  dlscttss  with  reporters 
cases  of  any  speciflc  Individuals  or  savings 
and  loans,  or  to  explain  why  there  have 
been  no  prosecutions. 

Generally,  said  Paul  Bowman,  supervisor 
for  this  region,  the  Bank  Board's  Interest  is 
to  put  troubled  savings  and  loans  back  on 
a  sound  footing. 

S.    A    L.    FntMS    MERGED 

They  are  now  going  about  this  quietly 
in  Washington,  Bowman  and  other  officials 
acknowledged.  They  have  merged  Republic 
Savings  and  Loan  out  of  existence  and 
warned  a  handful  of  other  savings  and  loans, 
which  they  would  not  name,  to  cease  certain 
practices,  mostly  in  connection  with  loans 
to  speculators. 

For  years,  the  Bank  Board  officials  told 
repcrters.  they  had  warned  savings  and  loans 
about  some  of  these  practices.  But  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  have  always  answered  by 
saying  that  ttielr  loans  to  speculators  were 
being  repaid  on  time. 

Tight  money  changed  much  of  that  re- 
cently. And  the  troubles  of  RepubUc  have 
stKx:ked  and  chastened  the  operators  of  a 
few  otlier  savings  and  loans  who  came  under 
flre  from  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


Regional  supervisor  Bownan  alao  txulBti 
that  new  regulatory  powers  apelleil  out  un- 
der a  IMW  Uw,  wlU  help  the  Bank  Board  lean 
mere  heavily  on  recalcitrant  savings  and 
loans.  Among  the  new  powers  is  authority 
to  obtain  a  court  order  for  a  savings  and 
loan  to  "oeaae  and  desist"  dangeroiis  prac- 
tices. 

When  Republic  careened  Into  financial 
trouble,  its  dividend  rate  was  cut  by  the 
Bank  Board  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  as- 
sociation to  tighten  its  belt.  Republic's 
depositors  received  smaller  dividends  on 
their  deposits. 

Then,  to  merge  Republic  with  a  healthy 
savings  and  loan,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  guaranteed  to 
absorb  up  to  $17  million  in  possible  losses 
of  Republic  assets.  The  Insuranca  Corpora- 
tion funds  come  from  required  premliuns 
from  member  savings  and  loans  across  the 
country.  Those  premiums  come  from  sav- 
ings and  loans  '•income,  not  from  deposi- 
tors" accounts  or  dividends. 

Court  suits  and  interviews  have  shown 
that  the  slum  speculation  system  has  de- 
pended heavily  on  one  part  of  the  industry 
that  goes  completely  unregulated:  the  title 
settlement  offices. 

In  the  majority  of  property  sales  and  mort- 
gage loan  deals,  the  paperwork  and  the 
transfers  of  money,  mortgages  and  deeds  are 
handled  by  clerks  of  tlUe  Gxms  in  transac- 
tions called  "settlements." 

TTTX.E   CLXBK'S    ROU 

When  a  person  Is  buying  a  house  from  a 
speculator,  he  often  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  settlement  is  a  protective,  official 
dealing  in  which  his  Interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  seller,  are  protected  by  an  Im- 
partial title  clerk. 

But  lawsuits  filed  here  clsdm  that  this  Is 
often  not  so.  Some  title  clerks,  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  largely  on  the  fees  from  busi- 
ness brought  to  them  by  speculators,  per- 
form many  services,  the  suits  say,  that  favor 
the  speculator: 

When  the  speculator  signs  a  contract  to 
purchase  a  house  for,  say,  $10,000,  the  title 
clerk  will  hold  trp  settlement  on  the  deal 
(sometimes  for  months,  court  suits  show) 
until  the  speculator  is  able  to  arrange  to 
borrow,  say,  $10,000  from  a  savings  and  loan 
and  avoid  making  any  cash  Investment  him- 
self. 

When  the  speculator  then  turns  around 
and  Immediately  sells  that  house  ( with  some 
repairs  made  on  it,  the  speculator  says)  for. 
say,  $15,000  to  a  new  home  btryer,  the  title 
clerk  does  not  volunteer  to  the  buyer  infor- 
mation that  the  speculator  had  Just  bought 
the  same  house  for  $6000  lees  than  what  he 
is  now  charging  for  it. 

The  clerk  may  even  hold  up  public  filing  of 
the  papers  in  the  $10,000  sale  to  the  specula- 
tor until  the  $15,000  sale  to  the  home  buyer 
Is  made. 

Title  clerks  have  sometimes  held  up  pay- 
ment of  checks  signed  by  sp>eculator8  to  other 
people,  while  giving  the  speculators  signed 
but  uncompleted  title  company  checks  to  fill 
in,  court  suits  say. 

SETTLEMZNT   COSTS 

Suits  show  that  many  home  buyers  are 
surprised  by  the  large  amount  of  settlement 
costs  charged  them  by  the  title  clerk.  Some- 
times, suits  show,  they  total  nearly  $1000 
for  a  $15,000  to  $20,000  sale,  much  higher 
than  the  average  claimed  by  large  title  firms 
for  their  transactions. 

Settlement  sheets  filed  with  some  suits  re- 
semble sieves,  with  the  home  buyer's  money 
falling  through  a  dozen  or  more  holes  Item- 
ized on  the  sheet:  title  search  fees,  settle- 
ment costs.  Insurance,  fees  for  drawing  up 
and  filing  papers,  loan  fees  paid  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  and,  sometimes,  additional 
fees  paid  directly  to  the  speculator  (above 
the  price  of  the  house)   or  others. 

Land  records  and  lawsuits  show  that  each 
major  slum  speculator  here  baa  dealt  reg- 
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ularly  with  Just  one  or  two  title  settlement 
clerks. 

For  years,  most  of  the  few  clerks  favored 
by  speculators  worked  at  the  District-Realty 
Title  Insurance  Corp.  and  antecedent  firms 
headquartered  at  1434  K  st.  nw.  and  1413  I 
St.  nw. 

Shortly  after  the  ownership  of  District- 
Realty  changed  hands  In  1964,  these  clerks 
left  the  big  title  firm.  Some  of  them  estab- 
lished small  title  offices  of  their  own.  Most 
of  them  performed  only  title  settlements  in 
these  offices,  and  title  searches  and  title  In- 
surance business  was  farmed  out  to  the 
large,  established  title  companies. 

Among  these  title  clerks  are: 

Francis  Craven,  Brady  Hlgglns,  and  J.  A. 
Rushing — all  now  at  Metropolitan  Settle- 
ments, Inc.,  headquartered  at  411  Kennedy 
St.  nw. 

Charles  and  Lawrence  Mitchell — now  at 
Berks  Title  Insurance  Co.,  1413  I  st.  nw. 

Lawrence  Sinclltlco — who  now  runs  Dis- 
trict Settlements,  Inc.,  1522  K  st.  nw. 

Richard  Sugarman  and  William  Carter — 
who  now  run  City  Title  and  Escrow  at  706 
Kennedy  st.  nw. 

Another  title  clerk  who  has  many  transac- 
tions for  slum  speculators,  land  records 
show,  is  Charlotte  L.  Horan  of  Lyon,  Roache 
and  Horan,  1012  17th  st.  nw. 

LICENSED   AS    NOTARIES 

All  of  these  clerks  are  also  licensed  as 
notary  publics  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Court  suits  show  that  some  of  them  also 
arrange  loans  to  speculators  and  home  buy- 
ers and  buy  second  mortgages  generated  by 
speculators. 

Richard  Sugarman  is  also  an  officer  of  the 
Palrlawn  Mortgage  and  Investment  Corp., 
now  located  In  City  Title's  office  at  706  Ken- 
nedy St.  nw.  He  is  named  as  defendant  In 
some  court  suits  charging  that  second  mort- 
gages arranged  or  bought  by  Palrlawn  or 
Sugarman  himself  were  for  consldeAbly  more 
than  home  owners  believed  they  had  bor- 
rowed. Land  records  show  that  Palrlawn  has 
also  bought,  mortgaged  and  sold  slum  houses. 

No  D.C.  laws  regulate  actions  of  title 
clerks,  or  anyone  else.  In  the  settlement  of 
sales  and  mortgage  transactions.  The  clerks 
are  not  required  to  be  Impartial  or  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  inexperienced  home 
buyers. 

Title  settlements  are  Just  one  phase  of  the 
system  that  may  work  to  favor  speculators. 
Another  is  the  tax  structure. 

The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems, headed  by  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas 
of  Illinois,  Is  concluding,  based  on  a  year's 
study,  that  Federal  tax  laws  actually  encour- 
age deterioration  of  inner-city  property  and 
greatly  benefit  those  who  buy  and  sell  It. 

The  speculator's  profits  on  buying  and 
selling  property  held  over  six  months  are  not 
taxed  as  ordinary  Income,  but  are  lower  than 
ordinary  personal  rates  in  the  higher  tax 
brackets. 

If  the  speculator  can  borrow  more  money 
from  a  savings  and  loan  in  mortgaging  a 
property  than  he  originally  paid  for  it,  he 
can  spend  the  excess,  and  It  Is  not  taxable. 

DEPRECIATION    SCALE 

Depreciation  Is  really  the  raison  d'etre  for 
much  apartment  building  speculation.  Fre- 
quently speculators  have  cash  incomes  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but 
their  tax  paid  is  lower  than  that  of  many  of 
their  poor  tenants. 

The  reason  is  that  the  owner  of  a  building 
can  depreciate  that  building  at  a  very  high 
rate  during  the  first  years  he  owns  it.  When 
in  later  years  the  allowable  depreciation  goes 
down,  he  can  sell  that  building  to  another 
landlord  who,  in  turn,  starts  depreciating 
the  building  all  over  again,  while  the  original 
landlord  has  bought  another  to  start  depre- 
ciating. 

A  building  does  not  have  to  be  "new"  to  be 
depreciated,  although  new  buildings  can  be 
depreciated  at  a  higher  rate.  Sometimes,  busi- 


nessmen swap  comparable  properties  to  de- 
fer paying  capital  gains  taxes. 

To  lUustrate:  A  speculator  pays  $200,000 
for  a  ten-year-old  apartment  building.  The 
money  left  over  from  rents  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  making  Interest  and  mortgage 
payments  and  paying  for  necessary  repairs, 
may  amount  to  $15,000.  The  speculator's  in- 
come, subject  to  tax,  however,  may  be 
nothing. 

To  begin  with,  he  uses  what  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  calls  "the  150  per  cent  de- 
clining balance  formula"  for  depreciating  the 
prop>erty. 

If  the  building  has  what  IRS  calls  a  life" 
of  25  years,  even  though  he  may  not  have  put 
a  cent  of  his  own  money  Into  the  building, 
he  can  deduct  812,000  from  his  taxable  in- 
come, plus  his  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
Investment. 

To  add  to  that,  he  also  deducts  the  Inter- 
est payments  on  his  loan,  which  would  run 
into  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

All  of  this  means  that  he  Is  taxed  little  or 
nothing  on  this  Investment.  Many  business- 
men wind  up  with  a  minus  tax  balance  on 
particular  Investments  and,  in  the  example 
above,  not  only  Is  the  $15,000  cash  flow  pro- 
tected, the  businessmen  probably  would  have 
deductions  in  excess  of  that  to  lessen  taxes 
on  other  income. 

These  investments  are  usually  referred  to 
as  "tax  shelters." 

There  is  evidence  that  what  happens  in 
Washington  apparently  is  typical  for  the 
Nation's  big  cities. 

CHICAGO    STUDY 

A  group  of  Jesuit  seminarians  and  college 
students  who  have  spent  the  last  two 
years  In  Chicago's  west  side  ghetto  made  a 
study  of  the  buying  and  selling  by  slum 
speculators  there  of  hundreds  of  houses  and 
buildings. 

The  pattern  they  found  of  the  speculator 
buying  for  one  price,  getting  a  favorable 
mortgage  and  selling  at  a  much  higher  price, 
with  an  attractively  low  down  payment, 
matches  the  pattern  here.  In  a  typical  case 
cited  by  the  study  team,  a  family  wound  up 
Indebted  to  pay  $22,000  Interest  on  the  mort- 
gages they  owed  on  a  $25,000  home  purchase 
in  the  ghetto  (the  speculator  had  paid  $14,- 
000  for  the  house) . 

The  study  team  also  blamed  savings  and 
loans  and  banks  that  would  not  lend  direct- 
ly to  Negroes,  the  PHA,  established  real  estate 
brokers,  and  the  legal  system  for  allowing  the 
speculators  to  flourish  there. 

The  students  organized  ghetto  residents 
Into  picket  and  other  protest  groups  that 
succeeded  In  forcing  some  speculators  to  re- 
negotiate sales  contracts  to  many  home 
buyers  and  cut  sharply  the  buyers'  Indebted- 
ness. 

The  need  seems  to  be  apparent  for  both 
local  and  national  agencies,  revolutionary  in 
scope  and  power,  to  finance  economical  home- 
buying  for  Negro  families,  regulate  specu- 
lators and  others  in  Innerclty  real  estate  deal- 
ings and  come  up  with  new  ideas  for  housing 
low-Income  families. 

Overpriced  and  overmortgaged  Inner-clty 
houses  and  apartment  buildings,  many  of 
them  already  abandoned  by  their  owners, 
are  now  available,  here  and  In  other  cities, 
for  someone  to  do  something  with.  But  there 
are  problems  with  removing  the  mortgages  on 
them,  finding  the  money  to  renovate  them 
and  still  making  them  available  at  reasonable 
cost  to  low-income  families. 

The  city's  public  housing  authority  could 
move  In  on  the  city's  now-decaying  build- 
ings, condemn  them,  take  them  over  by  as- 
suming the  mortgages,  renovate  them  and 
use  them  for  badly  needed,  scattered-site 
public  housing. 

NEW    HOUSING    LAWS 

But  this  would  not  solve  the  problem  of 
those  many  buildings  that  have  not  been 
abandoned. 

Recently   passed   Federal   law   provides   a 


broad  variety  of  new  ways  to  provide  low-In- 
come housing,  including  low  Interest  loans 
to  buyers  and  renovation  flnanclng.  But  Con- 
gress appropriated  very  little  money  for  this 
use,  and  there  Is  still  much  confusion  over 
administration  of  the  grants. 

Already  there  is  Internecine  warfare  be- 
tween two  nonprofit  housing  groups  in  Wash- 
ington over  just  what  and  how  to  do  some- 
thing here.  Both  the  Urban  Rehabilitation 
Corporation,  financed  by  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese here,  and  the  Housing  Development 
Corporation,  headed  by  the  city's  Democratic 
National  Committeeman,  the  Rev.  Channing 
E.  Phillips,  are  well  motivated,  but  are  snip- 
ing at  each  other. 

There  is  no  agency  to  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts, or  to  guide  them  through  the  machina- 
tions of  bureaucracies.  Two  other,  smaller 
nonprofit  housing  groups  have  had  to  hire 
slum  speculators,  like  Nathan  Hablb  and  at- 
torney Kurt  Berlin,  to  show  them  where  prop- 
erties are  and  how  to  get  them. 

Just  as  the  burned-out  buildings  on  14th 
Street  nw.  are  grim  reminders  of  Washing- 
ton's 1968  riots,  the  abandoned  moldering 
houses  and  shabby  apartment  buildings, 
those  financial  institutions  in  turmoil,  and 
the  Negro  families  faced  v^ritb  seemingly  Im- 
possible debts  are  the  grim  reminders  of  the 
last  whirlwind  decade  of  speculation  In  the 
growing  ghetto  here. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  until  approximately  8:40  o'clock 
p.m.  this  evening,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  The  bells  will  be  rung. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  NO.  77  TO 
HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  announced  the  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert; 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
BoGGs;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Celler;  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Patman;  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Mahon;  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Bush;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Price. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  escort  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  Mr.  Russell;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfxeld;  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy; the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Byrd;  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
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Mr.  Eixnnm:  tbe  Senator  front  nUnots, 
Mr.  Etancsnr  the  Sanator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Scott;  tlje  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  Aikut;  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Yoowg;  and  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  Mr.  Allott. 

The  Doorkeeper  aiuiooncecl  the  am- 
baflsadorB.  minister*,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  gowrnments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  enteted  the  HaU  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 


Speaker's  rostrum 
Ttie  Doorkeeper 

net  of  the  Preslden 
The  laembers  o 

President  of  the 

the  Hall  of  the  Ho 


lounced  the  Cabi- 

of  the  United  States. 

the  Cabinet  of  the 

(nited  States  entered 

of  Representatives 

and  took  the  seats jreserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speakfer's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  annouiiced  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  i 

The  President  of  rt.he  United  States,  es- 
corted by  the  com4ittee  of  Senators  and 
RepresentaUves.  edtered  the  Hall  of  the 
—  Itatlves,  and  stood  at 


House  of  Represe: 
the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the 

The  SPEAKER, 
leagues  in  the  Con 
privilege  and  the 
officially  but  perso 
ing  to  you  the  Pi 
States.  j 

[Applause,  the  \|embers  rising.] 


imbers  rising.] 

y  distinguished  col- 

'ss,  I  have  the  high 

istlnct  honor  not  only 

lally  to  me  of  present - 

iident  of  the  United 


THE  STATE  Opi  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  IpRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  i  H.  DOC.  NO.  91-1 ) 

The  PRESIDElfr.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Speakeil,  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conjress  and  my  fellow 
Americans,  for  thie  sixth  and  the  last 
time,  I  present  to  the  Comgress  my  assess- 
ment of  the  State  of  the  Union. 

I  shall  speak  tjo  you  tonight  about 
challenge  and  opportimity,  about  the 
commitments  thati  all  of  us  have  made 
together  that  will.  >  if  we  carry  them  out, 
give  America  our  ikest  chance  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  a  gre^it  society  that  we  all 
want.  I 

Every  President  lives,  not  only  with 
what  is,  but  witra  what  has  been,  and 
what  could  be. 

Most  of  the  greiit  events  in  his  Presi- 
dency are  parts  of  a  larger  sequence  ex- 
tending back  through  several  years  and 
extending  back  through  several  other 
administrations,    j 

Urban  unrest,  poverty,  pressures  on 
welfare,  educatioa  of  our  people,  law 
enforcement  and  law  and  order,  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  the  con- 
flict in  'y^etnam,  ttie  dangers  of  nuclear 
war,  the  great  difOculues  of  dealing  with 
the  Oonununi&t  powers,  all  have  this 
moch  in  conunon. 

Tbey  and  their  eaoses,  the  causes  that 


gave  rise  to  them,  aH  of  these  have  existed 

with  us  for  many  years  Several  Presi- 
dents have  already  sought  to  try  to  deal 
with  them.  One  or  more  Presidents  will 
try  to  resolve  them  »  try  to  contain 
them  in  the  years  that  are  ahead  of  us. 

But  if  the  Nation's  problems  are  con- 
tinuing, so  are  this  great  Nation's  assets: 
our  economy,  the  democratic  system,  our 
sense  of  exploration,  symbolized  most  re- 
cently by  the  wonderful  flight  of  the 
Apollo  8  in  which  all  Americans  took 
great  pride,  and  the  good  common  sense 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  American 
people  and  their  essential  love  of  justice. 

We  must  not  Ignore  our  problems.  But 
neither  should  we  ignore  our  strengths. 
Those  strengths  are  available  to  siistain 
a  President  of  either  party,  to  support 
his  progressive  pfforts,  both  at  home  and 
overseas. 

Unfortunately,  the  departure  of  an 
administration  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
the  problen\s  that  this  administration 
has  faced.  The  effort  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems must  go  on,  year  after  year,  if  the 
momentum  that  we  have  all  mounted 
together  in  these  past  years  is  not  to  be 
lost. 

Although  the  struggle  for  progressive 
change  is  continuous,  there  are  times 
when  a  watershed  is  reached — when 
there  is— if  not  really  a  break  with  the 
past — at  least  the  fulfillment  of  many 
of  its  oldest  hopes,  and  a  stepping  forth 
into   a  new   environment  to   seek   new 

And  I  think  the  past  five  years  have 
been  such  a  time.  'We  have  finished  a 
major  part  of  the  old  agenda.  Some  of 
the  laws  we  wrote  have  already.  In  front 
of  our  eyes,  taken  on  the  flesh  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Medicare,  that  we  were  unable  to  pass 
for  so  many  years,  is  now  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican life.  "Voting  rights,  and  the  voting 
booth,  that  we  debated  so  long  back  in 
the  '50s — and  the  doors  to  public  serv- 
ice— are  open  at  last  to  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  color.  Schools  and 
school  children  all  over  America  tonight 
are  receiving  Federal  assistance  to  go  to 
good  schools,  and  pre-school  education 
Head  Start  is  already  here  to  stay,  and  I 
think  so  are  the  Federal  programs  that 
tonight  are  keeping  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  our  cream  of  our  young 
people  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country. 

Part  of  the  American  earth — not  only 
In  a  description  on  a  map,  but  in  the 
reality  of  our  shores  and  ova  hills  and 
our  parks  and  our  forests  and  our  moun- 
tains— has  Ijeen  permanently  set  aside 
for  the  American  public  and  for  their 
benefit,  and  there  is  more  that  is  going 
to  be  set  aside  before  this  administration 
ends. 

Five  million  Americans  have  been 
trained  for  jobs  in  new  Federal  pro- 
grams— and  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  all  realize  tonight  that  this  na- 
tion is  close  to  fun  employment,  with  less 
unemployment  than  we  have  had  at  any 
time  in  almost  20  years — and  that  is  not 
in  theory— that  is  in  fact.  Tonight  the 
unemployment  rate  is  down  to  3.3%.  The 
number  of  jobs  has  grown  by  more  than 
8^  millian  in  the  last  five  years — and 
that  is  uuxe  than  in  all  the  preceding 
twelve  years. 


These  a^iieventents  ooraiileted  the  full 
cycle — from  idea  to  enactment,  and 
finally  to  a  place  In  the  lives  of  citizens 
all  across  this  country. 

I  wish  It  were  pos^ble  to  say  that 
everything  that  this  Congress  and  the 
Administration  achieved  during  this 
period  had  already  completed  that  cycle, 
but  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  com- 
mitted needs  additional  funding  to  be- 
come a  tangible  realization. 

Yet,  the  very  existence  of  those  com- 
mitments— those  promises  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  made  by  this  Congress  and 
by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment are  achievements  in  themselves 
and  the  failure  to  carry  through  on  our 
commitments  would  be  tragedy  for  this 
nation. 

This  much  is  certain:  no  one  man  or 
group  of  men  made  these  commitments 
alone.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  with  their  checks  and  balances 
reasoned  together  and  finally  wrote  them 
Into  the  law  of  the  land.  They  now  have 
all  the  moral  force  that  the  American 
political  system  can  summon  when  it 
acts  as  one. 

They  express  America's  common  de- 
termination to  achieve  goals.  They  imply 
action. 

In  most  cases,  you  have  already  begun 
that  action  but  it  is  not  fully  completed, 
of  course. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about 
these  commitments,  and  I  am  going  to 
speak  in  the  language  that  the  Congress 
itself  spoke  when  it  passed  these  meas- 
ures. I  am  going  to  quote  from  your 
words. 

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  LITK 

— In  1966  Congress  declared  that  "im- 
proving the  quality  of  urban  life  is  the 
most  critical  domestic  problem  facing  the 
United  States."  Two  years  later.  It  af- 
firmed the  historic  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  ...  for  every  American  family." 
That  is  your  language. 

Now  to  meet  these  commitments,  we 
must  increase  our  support  for  the  Model 
Cities  program,  where  blueprints  of 
change  are  already  being  prepared  in  150 
American  cities. 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968,  which  was  just  passed,  we 
should  begin  this  year  more  than  500,000 
homes  for  needy  families  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Fimds  are  provided  in  the 
new  budget  to  do  this.  And  this  Is  al- 
most ten  times,  ten  times  the  average 
rate  of  the  past  ten  years. 

Our  cities  and  our  towns  are  being 
pressed  for  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  growing  populations.  I  believe  an 
Urban  Development  Bank  should  be 
created  by  the  Congress.  This  Bank  could 
obtain  resources  through  the  Issuance  of 
taxable  bonds,  and  it  could  lend  these 
resources  at  reduced  rates  to  communi- 
ties throughout  the  land  for  schools, 
hospitals,  parks,  and  other  public  facili- 
ties.   

IKSURINC  A  LUX  OF  OICIflTI 

— Since  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1935.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  necessity  to  "make  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  aged  persons  .  .  • 
maternal  and  child  welfare  .  .  .  and 
pubhc  liealth." 

And  that  is  the  words  of  Congress. 
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The  time  has  come,  I  think,  to  make  it 
more  adequate  and  I  think  we  should  in- 
crease social  security  benefits,  and  I  am 
so  recommending. 

I  am  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
an  overall  increase  in  the  benefits  of  at 
least  13%.  Those  who  receive  only  the 
minimum  of  $55  should  get  $80  a  month. 

Our  nation  is  rightly  proud  of  its 
medical  advances.  But  we  should  remem- 
ber that  our  country  ranks  15th  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  its  infant 
mortality  rate. 

I  think  we  should  assure  decent  medi- 
cal care  for  every  expectant  mother,  and 
for  their  children  during  the  first  year  of 
their  life  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  think  we  should  protect  our  children 
and  th^r  families  from  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  Ulness. 

I  think  nothing  is  clearer  than  the 
commitment  that  Congress  made  to  end 
poverty.  Congress  expressed  it  well,  I 
think,  in  1964  when  they  said: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  in  this  nation,"  this,  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world. 

The  anti-poverty  program  has  had 
many  achievements,  and  it  also  has  some 
failures.  But  we  must  not  cripple  it  after 
only  three  years  of  trying  to  solve  the 
human  problems  that  have  been  with  us 
and  have  been  building  up  among  us  for 
generations.  I  believe  the  Congress  this 
year  will  want  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poverty  program  by  re- 
organizing portions  of  it  and  transferring 
them  to  other  agencies.  I  believe,  though, 
it  will  want  to  continue  until  we  have 
broken  the  back  of  poverty  with  the  ef- 
forts we  are  now  making  throughout  this 
land. 

I  believe  and  I  hope  the  next  admin- 
istration, I  believe  they  believe,  is  that 
the  key  to  success  in  this  effort  is  jobs, 
is  work  for  people  who  want  to  work.  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1970,  I  shall  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $3.5  billion  for  our  job 
training  programs,  and  that  is  five  times 
as  much  as  we  spent  in  1964,  trying  to 
prepare  Americans  so  they  can  work  to 
earn  their  own  living. 

The  nation's  commitments  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  began  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  were  extended  by 
the  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth,  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments,  and  they  have 
been  powerfully  strengthened  by  the  en- 
actment of  three  far-reaching  civil  rights 
laws  within  the  past  five  years  that  this 
Congress  in  its  wisdcan  passed. 

On  January  the  first  of  this  year,  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968  covered  over 
twenty  million  American  homes  and 
apartments.  The  prohibition  against  ra- 
cial discrimination  In  that  Act  should  be 
remembered  and  it  should  be  vigorously 
enforced  throughout  this  land. 

I  believe  we  should  also  extend  the  vital 
provisions  of  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  for 
another  five  years. 

PROTECTINC    LIFE 

In  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  Con- 
gress determined  "To  assist  state  and 
local  goverrmients  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime." 

This  year  I  am  proposing  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  the  full  $300  nullion  that 
the  Congress  authorized  to  do  just  tb&t. 


And  I  hope  the  Congress  will  put  the 
money  where  the  authorization  is. 

I  believe  this  is  an  essential  contribu- 
tion to  justice  and  to  public  order  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  hope  these  grants 
can  be  made  to  the  states  and  they  can  be 
used  effectively  to  reduce  the  crime  rate 
in  this  country. 

But  all  of  this  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  effort  that  must  be  made,  I 
think  chiefly  by  the  local  governments 
throughout  the  nation,  if  we  expect  to 
reduce  the  toll  of  crime  that  we  all  detest. 

Frankly,  as  I  leave  the  office  of  the 
Presidency,  one  of  my  greatest  disap- 
pointments is  our  failure  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  a  licensing  and  registration  act 
for  firearms.  I  think  if  we  had  passed 
that  act,  it  would  have  reduced  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  adopt  such  a  law,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  at  a  not  too  distant 
date. 

IMPBOVING    GOVEXIfKKNT 

In  order  to  meet  our  long-standing 
commitment  to  make  govenunent  as  effi- 
cient as  possible,  I  believe  we  should  re- 
organize our  postal  system  along  the 
lines  of  the  Kappel  Report.  I  hope  we 
can  all  agree  that  public  service  should 
never  impose  an  unreasonable  financial 
sacrifice  on  able  men  and  women  who 
want  to  serve  their  country. 

So  I  believe  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial  Salaries  are  generally 
sound.  Later  this  week  I  shall  submit  a 
special  message  which  I  reviewed  with 
the  leadership  this  evening  containing 
a  proposal  that  has  been  reduced  and 
has  modified  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation to  some  extent  on  the  Con- 
gressional salaries.  For  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  will  recommend  a  basic  com- 
pensation not  at  the  $50,000  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Kappel  Commission 
and  the  other  distinguished  Members, 
but  I  shall  reduce  that  $50,000  to  $42,500. 
And  I  will  suggest  that  Congress  appro- 
priate a  very  small  additional  allowance 
for  oflicial  expenses  so  that  Members 
will  not  be  required  to  use  their  salary 
increase  for  essential  official  business. 

I  v/ould  have  submitted  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  except  that  the 
advice  that  I  received  from  the  leader- 
ship^and  you  usually  are  consulted 
about  matters  that  affect  the  Congress — 
was  that  the  Congress  would  not  accept 
the  $50,000  recommendation  and  if  I 
expscted  my  recommendation  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  I  should  make  substan- 
tial reductions.  That  is  the  only  reason 
I  did  not  go  along  with  the  Kappel  report. 

In  1967  I  recommended  to  Congress  a 
fair  and  Impartial  random  selection  sys- 
tem for  the  draft.  I  submit  it  again  to- 
night for  your  most  respectful  considera- 
tion. 

THE    MEANS    TO    MEET    OUR    COMMITMENTS 

I  know  that  all  of  us  recognize  that 
most  of  the  things  we  do  to  meet  all  of 
these  commitments  I  talk  about  will  cost 
money.  And  if  we  maintain  the  strong 
rate  of  growth  that  we  have  had  in  this 
country  in  the  past  eight  years,  I  thixJc  we 
shall  generate  the  resources  that  we  need 
to  meet  these  commitments. 

"We  have  already  been  able  to  increase 
our  support  of  major  social  programs.  Al- 
though we  have  heard  a  lot  about  not 


being  able  to  do  anytliing  on  the  home 
front  because  of  "Vietnam,  we  have  been 
able  in  the  last  five  years  to  increase  our 
commitments  for  such  things  as  health 
and  education  from  S30  billion  in  1964  to 
$68  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  That 
is  more  than  double.  And  that  is  more 
than  it  has  ever  been  increased  in  the 
138  years  of  this  Republic,  notwithstand- 
ing "Vietnam. 

"We  must  continue  to  budget  our  re- 
sources and  budget  tliem  responsibly  in  a 
way  that  will  preserve  our  pi-osperity  and 
will  strengthen  our  dollar. 

Greater  revenues  and  the  reduced  Fed- 
eral spending  required  by  Congress  last 
year  have  changed  the  budgetary  pic- 
ture dramatically  since  last  January, 
when  we  made  our  estimates.  At  that 
time  you  will  remember  that  we  esti- 
mated would  have  a  deficit  of  $8  billion. 
M^ell,  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  tonight 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  this  June,  we  are  going  to  have  not 
a  deficit,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a  $2.4 
billion  surplus. 

You  will  receive  the  budget  tomorrow, 
that  is  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
that  begins  next  July  the  1st,  which  you 
will  want  to  examine  very  carefully  in 
the  days  ahead.  It  will  provide  a  $3.4  bil- 
lion surplus. 

This  budget  anticipates  the  extension 
of  the  surtax  that  Congress  enacted  last 
year.  I  have  communicated  with  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon  in  connection  witli  this 
policy  and  continuing  the  surtax  for  the 
time  being.  I  want  to  teU  you  that  both  of 
us  want  to  see  it  removed  just  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  but  the  Presi- 
dent-elect has  told  me  that  he  has  con- 
cluded that  until  his  Administration  and 
this  Congress  can  examine  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  each  item  in  tlie  budget 
and  can  ascertain  that  the  facts  justify 
permitting  the  surtax  to  expire  or  be  re- 
duced, he,  Mr.  Nixon,  will  support  ray 
recommendation  that  the  surtax  be  con- 
tinued. 

Americans,  I  believe,  are  united  in  the 
hope  that  the  Paris  talks  will  bring  an 
early  peace  to  Vietnam.  And  if  our  hopes 
for  an  early  settlement  of  the  war  are 
realized,  then  our  military  expenditures 
can  be  reduced,  and  very  substantial  sav- 
ings can  be  made,  to  be  used  for  other 
desirable  purposes  as  the  Congress  may 
determine. 

In  any  event,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  do  all  we  responsibly  can  to  resist 
infiation,  while  maintaining  our  pros- 
perity. 

I  think  all  Americans  know  that  our 
prosperity  is  broad  and  it  is  deep — that  it 
has  brought  record  profits — the  highest 
in  our  history — record  wages — our  gross 
national  product  has  grown  more  in  the 
last  five  years  than  in  any  other  period 
in  our  nation's  history — our  wages  have 
been  the  highest,  our  profits  have  been 
the  best — and  this  prosperity  has  enabled 
millions  to  escape  the  poverty  that  they 
would  have  otherwise  had  the  last  few 
years. 

And  I  think  also  you  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury informs  me  tonight  that  in  1968  in 
our  balance  of  payments  we  have 
achieved  a  surplus.  It  appears  that  we 
have,  in  fact,  done  better  this  year  than 
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we  have  done  In  any  year  In  this  re- 
gard since  the  year  1957. 

THE    QXTEST    fOB    PIACB 

The  quest  for  a  durable  peace  has,  I 
think,  absorbed  every  Administration 
since  the  end  of  Wojld  War  n. 

It  has  required  us  io  seek  a  limitation 
of  arms  races,  not!  only  among  the 
super-powers,  but  aknong  the  smaller 
nations  as  well.  We  nave  joined  in  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  o:  1963,  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  of  1967  the  treaty  against 
the  spread  of  nucleai  weapons  in  1968. 

And  this  latter  ag -cement — the  Non- 
ProUferation  Treaty- -is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  It  has  been  pending 
there  since  last  July.  In  my  opinion,  de- 
lay in  ratifying  it  is  n  Dt  going  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  cause  of  peace.  America  took 
the  lead  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  and 
America  should  now  take  steps  to  have 
it  approved  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
And  until  a  way  can  be  found  to 
scale  down  the  level  of  arms  among  the 
superpowers,  mankird  cannot  view  the 
futiire  Without  fear  and  great  appre- 
hension. So  I  believe  that  we  should  re- 
sume talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
limiting  offensive  and  defensive  missile 
systems.  And  I  thine  they  would  have 
already  been  resume  1  except  for  Czech- 
oslovakia and  our  election  this  year. 

It  was  more  than  20  years  ago  that 
we  embarked  on  a  p-ogram  of  trying  to 
aid  the  developing  nations.  We  knew 
then  that  we  could  njot  live  in  good  con- 
science as  a  rich  enclave  on  an  earth 
that  was  seething  in  misery.  And  during 
these  years  there  hiive  been  great  ad- 
vances made  under  our  program,  par- 
ticularly against  want  and  hunger.  And 
although  we  were  disappointed  at  the 
appropriations  last  year — we  thought 
they  were  awfullr  Inadequate — this 
year  I  am  asking  or  adequate  funds 
for  economic  assistai  ice  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  further  peice  throughout  the 
world. 

I  think  we  must  l^ontinue  to  support 
efforts  in  regional  cooperation.  Among 
those  efforts,  that  af  Western  Europe 
has  a  very  special  place  in  America's 
concern. 

The  only  course  tnat  is  going  to  per- 
mit Europe  to  play  the  great  role,  the 
world  role  that  its  resources  permit,  is 
to  go  forward  to  un:  ty.  I  think  America 
remains  ready  to  \rork  with  a  imited 
Europe,  work  as  a  partner,  on  the  basis 
of  equality. 

For  the  future,  tie  quest  for  peace  I 
believe  requires  ths  t  we  maintain  the 
liberal  trade  policies  that  have  helped 
us  become  the  leading  nation  in  world 
trade;  that  we  strengthen  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  as  an  instrument 
of  world  prosperity  and  that  we  seek 
areas  of  agreement  v  rith  the  Soviet  Union 
where  the  interests  >f  both  nations,  and 
the  interests  of  woild  peace,  are  prop- 
erly served. 

The  strained  relationship  between  us 
and  the  world's  eading  Communist 
power  has  not  end(!d,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  brutal  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  totalitarianism  is  no  less 
odious  to  us,  becaase  we  are  able  to 
reach  seme  acconimodatlon  that  re- 
duces the  danger  of  world  catastrophe 
What  we  do,  we  dt)  In  the  Interest  of 
peace  in  the  world  and  we  earnestly 


hope  that  time  will  bring  a  Russia  that 
la  less  afraid  of  diversity  and  Individual 
freedom. 

V1ZTNAM  AKD  THI  MIDDLE  EAST      N 

The  quest  for  peace  tonight  continues 
in  Vietnam,  and  In  the  Paris  talks. 

I  regret  more  than  suiy  of  you  know 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  restore  peace 
to  South  Vietnam.  The  prospects  I  think 
for  peace  are  better  today  than  at  any 
time  since  North  Vietnam  began  its  in- 
vasion into  its  regular  forces  more  than 
four  years  ago.  And,  the  free  nations 
of  Asia  know  what  they  were  not  sure 
of  at  that  time,  that  America  cares 
about  their  freedom,  and  it  also  cares 
about  America's  own  vital  interests  in 
Asia  and  throughout  the  Pacific. 

The  North  Vietnamese  know  that 
they  cannot  achieve  their  aggressive  pur- 
poses by  force.  There  may  be  hard  fight- 
ing before  a  settlement  is  reached;  but 
I  can  assure  you  it  will  yield  no  victory  to 
the  Commimlst  cause. 

I  cannot  speak  to  you  tonight  about 
Vietnam  without  paying  a  very  personal 
tribute  to  the  men  who  have  carried  the 
battle  out  there  for  all  of  us,  and  I  have 
been  honored  to  be  their  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  Nation  owes  them  its  un- 
stinting support  while  the  battle  con- 
tinues, and  its  enduring  gratitude  when 
their  service  is  done. 

Finally,  the  quest  for  stable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  goes  on  in  many  capi- 
tals tonight.  America  fully  supports  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  UJ*.  Se- 
curity Council  which  points  the  way. 
There  must  be  a  settlement  of  the  armed 
hostility  that  exists  In  that  region  of 
the  world  today.  It  is  a  threat  not  only 
to  Israel  and  to  all  the  Arab  states,  but 
it  is  a  threat  to  every  one  of  us  and  to 
the  entire  world  as  well. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

Now,  my  friends  in  Congress,  I  want 
to  conclude  with  a  few  very  personal 
words  to  you. 

I  rejected  and  rejected  and  then 
finally  accepted  the  congressional  leader- 
ship's invitation  to  come  here  to  speak 
this  farewell  to  you  in  person  tonight.  I 
did  that  for  two  reasons.  One  was  philo- 
sophical. I  wanted  to  give  you  my  judg- 
ment as  I  saw  it  on  some  of  the  issues 
before  our  nation  as  I  view  them  before 
I  leave. 

The  other  was  just  pure  sentimental. 
[Applause,  Members  rising.]  Most  all  of 
my  life  as  a  public  official  has  been  spent 
here  in  this  building.  For  thirty-eight 
years — since  I  worked  on  that  gallery  as 
a  doorkeeper  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— I  have  known  these  halls 
and  I  have  known  most  of  the  men  pretty 
well  who  walked  them.  I  know  the  ques- 
tions that  you  face.  I  know  the  con- 
flicts that  you  endure,  I  know  the  ideals 
that  you  seek  to  serve. 

I  left  here  first  to  become  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  then  to  become — in  a  moment 
of  tragedy — the  President  of  the  United 
States.  My  term  of  office  has  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  challenges  both  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world.  In 
meeting  some  of  these  challenges,  the 
nation  has  found  a  new  confidence.  In 
meeting  others,  it  knew  turbulence  and 
doubt,   and  fear  and   hate. 

Throughout  this  time,  I  have  been 
sustained  by  my  faith  in  representative 


democracy — a  faith  that  I  had  learned 
here  in  this  Capitol  Building  as  an  em- 
ployee and  £is  a  Congressman,  and  as  a 
Senator.  I  believe  deeply  in  the  ultimate 
purposes  of  this  nation — described  by  the 
Constitution,  tempered  by  history,  em- 
bodied in  progressive  laws,  and  given 
life  by  men  and  women  who  have  been 
elected  to  serve  their  fellow. citizens. 

For  five  most  demanding  years  in  the 
White  House,  I  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  counsel  and  the  cooperation  of 
two  great  former  Presidents.  Harry  S. 
Tnmian  and  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 
I  have  been  guided  by  the  memory  of  my 
pleasant  and  close  association  with  the 
beloved  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  with  our 
greatest  modem  legislator.  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum.  I  have  been  assisted  by  my 
friend  every  step  of  the  way.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey.  I  am  so  grateful 
that  I  have  been  supported  daily  by  the 
loyalty  of  Speaker  McCormack  and 
Majority  Leader  Albert.  I  have  bene- 
fited from  the  wisdom  of  Senator  MncK 
Mansfield,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  avoided 
many  dangerous  pitfalls  by  the  good 
common  sense  counsel  of  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  I  have  received  the  most  gen- 
erous cooperation  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Senator  Dirksen  and 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

No  President  should  ask  for  more,  al- 
though I  did  upon  occasion.  But  few 
Presidents  have  ever  been  blessed  with 
so  much. 

President-elect  Nixon  in  the  days 
ahead  is  going  to  need  your  understand- 
ing, just  as  I  did.  He  Is  entitled  to  have  it. 
I  hope  every  Member  will  remember  that 
the  burdens  he  will  bear  as  our  President 
will  be  borne  for  all  of  us.  Each  of  us 
should  try  not  to  increase  these  burdens 
for  the  sake  of  narrow  personal  or  parti- 
san advantage. 

And  now  It  is  time  to  leave. 

I  hope  it  may  be  said,  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  that  by  working  together  we 
helped  to  make  our  country  more  just, 
more  just  for  all  of  its  people — as  well  as 
to  insure  and  guarantee  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  all  of  our  posterity.  That  is 
what  I  hope,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
said  that  we  tried. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Etoorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments.   

JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 
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Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  56  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be 
In  order. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

CONGSXSS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HoiTSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  14. 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mm.  Speaker:  I  herewith  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Reepectfuly, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
UJS.  Congressvum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be   accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ALBERT,  on  Thursday,  January  16, 
for  1  hour;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mrs.  Sttllivan,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarlss  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PicKLi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Catfery),  for  30  minutes,  on  January 
16;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyseh. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caftiry)  and  to  Include 
additional  matter  in  that  section  of  the 


ItecoRD  entitled  "Extensions  of  Re- 
marlcs":) 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  In  two  Instances 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PucmsBa  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery  )  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  January  15,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clauses  2  of  nile  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

215.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
findings  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  cov- 
erage of  drugs  under  part  B  of  title  XVIH 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  405  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-43);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  i»lnted. 

216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
findings  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  quaUty  and  cost  standards 
for  drugs  for  which  payments  are  made  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  405  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-44);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  40th  annual 
report  of  the  work  and  operations  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  45  Stat. 
491  (22  VS.C.  278a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-10);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  A&alrs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tranamiltlng  a  re- 
poiii  on  the  demand  for  personnel  and  train- 
ing m  the  field  of  aging,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-42;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

219.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  amount  of  Export- 


Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  Is- 
sued in  November  1968,  In  connection  with 
U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Exp>ort-Impc»t  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  and  the  applicable  Presi- 
dential det^mlnatlon  thereunder,  dated  May 
7,  1968;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
ABalrs. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  312(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  concession  contract 
under  which  Canyon  Tours,  Inc.,  will  be 
authorized  to  continue  to  provide  concession 
facilities  and  services  for  the  public  in  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  Ariz,  and 
Utah,  for  a  30-year  period  from  January  1 , 
1969,  through  December  31.  1998.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  67  Stat.  271,  as  amended 
by  70  Stat.  543:  to  the  Committee  on  Intcrlcr 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
amendments  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
numbering  of  undocumented  vessels  (pri- 
marily recreational  craft) .  promulgated  by 
the  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  sub- 
mitted for  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46  U.S.C. 
527d;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  F^herles. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  transmlttlnE; 
a  report  on  positions  In  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  In  grades  OS- 16,  GS- 
17,  and  GS-18  during  the  1968  calendar  year, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
5114 (a ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  313  of  the  act  ap- 
proved October  27.  1965.  as  amended  (82  Stat. 
735 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  statement  of  lia- 
bilities and  other  financial  commitments  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  of  June  30,  1968. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  402, 
Public  Law  89-809  (80  Stat.  1590);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

H.R.  3236.  A  bill  to  require  all  insured 
banks  to  clear  checks  at  par;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3237.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commiace 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3240.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HM.  3241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  In  old-age  benefit 
amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  entitled  If  she 
has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  3242.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mlU  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.    3243.  A   bill   t« 
milk  and  dairy  products 
poses;  to  the  Committe|e 

H.R.  3244.  A  bill  to 
Ushment  of  a  mint  of 
Chicago.    111.;    to   the 
Works. 

H.R.   3245    A   bill   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  income  tax  purpoefes 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
cation  of  his  children 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R,  3246.   A  bill  to 
ules  of  the  United 
rate  of  duty  on  whole 
Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H  R.  3247.   A  bill  to 
cember  11.  1963  (77 
mittee  on  Interior  anc 
By  Mr. 

H.R.  3248.  A  bill  to 
United  States  Code  to 
ment  of  a  member 
combat  area  duty  if 
member  died  while 
Porce«  In  Vietnam; 
Armed  Services. 

ITR.  3249-.  A  bill  to 
cemetery  wt -Port  Cust^ 
mittee  on  Veterans 

By  Mr.  BROWN 

H.R.  3250.  A  bill   to 
the    construction    of 
facility  In  connection 
Ing,     300     North    Los 
Angeles.  Calif.;  to  the 
prlalions. 

H.R.  3251.  A  bill  to 
of  a  special  postage 
the   200th   anniversary 
Mission;  to  the 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3252.  A  bill  to 
States   Code,   to  assur^ 
supplement  payments 
certain   seriously 
Committee  on  Veterans 

H.R.  3253.  A  bill  to 
lishment    of    a 
Angeles  County  in  th^ 
to  the  Committee  on   ' 

H.R.  3254.   A  bill  to 
States  Code,  tc  establl^ 
Appeals  and  to  prescri|)e 
functions;    to    the 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3255.  A    bill    to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  $1,200  the  personal 
of  a  taxpayer  ( including 
spouse,  the  exemptloni 
the  additional 
blindness);  to  the 
Means. 

H.R.  3256.  A  bill   to 
of  deductible  moving 
an  employee;  to  the 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN 

HR.  3257.  A  bill  to 
ness  Act  to  apply  an 
standard    for    loans    tc 
cerns  in  certain  high- 
miltee  on  Banking  an 
By  Mr.  DENNEY 

HJl.  3258.  A  bill  to 
Farmers  Home 
as  amended,  to  provid 
loans,  including  loans 
and  ranchers,  and  for 
Committee  on 

H.R.  3259.  A    bill 
tion  of  the  Freeman 
National  Monument  oi 
of  Nebraska,  and  for 
Committee  on  Interior 

H.R.  3260.  A    bill    tc 
Pood,  Drug,  and 
definition  of  food 
purposes;  to  the 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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Insular  Affairs. 
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t )    the   Committee   on 

jrovlde  for  a  national 
Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
AlTalrs. 
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Angeles    Street,     Los 
Committee  on  Appro- 
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By    Mr.    DENNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Httmt,  and  Mr.  BRoraMAN)  : 

HJl.  3261.  A  bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  submit  to  the  Congress  certain 
monthly  estimates  concerning  national  In- 
come and  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  3262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Uansfer 
of  Income  taxes  to  the  States  for  use  for  edu- 
cational and  other  purposes  without  Federal 
direction,  control,  or  interference;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fallon) : 

H.R.  3264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

H.R.  3265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputation  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  3266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  is  jjermanently  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3268.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder,  and  to  provide  that  full 
benefits  thereunder,  when  based  upon  the 
attainment  of  retirement  age,  will  be  payable 
to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at  age  55;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  to  certain 
physically  handicapped  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  manda- 
tory work  incentive  program  for  recipients 
of  aid  to  fsmillles  with  dependent  children 
which  was  added  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  remove  the  provisions  (added  in 
1967)  which  limit  the  number  of  children 
who  may  receive  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  title  IV  and  the 
families  who  may  be  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3273.    A   bill    to   exempt    inner    tubes 
from  Federal  excise  tax  when  used  in  certain 
toys;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  3274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 


accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the 
retirement  fund  or  that  the  Individual  be 
reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    JOELSON: 
H.R.  3275.   A   bill   to   establish   a   commis- 
sion to  plan  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
Reverend   Martin   Luther  King,   Jr.;    to   the 
Committee  en  House  Administration. 

HJl.  3276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  Impose  a  li- 
cense fee  on  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing licensees  in  an  amount  equal  to  1  per- 
centum  of  their  gross  receipts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3277.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Cosumnes  River  division.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KYROS : 
H.R.  3278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindess);  to  the  Conunmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
HR.  3279.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3), 
section  8c (2),  and  section  Be (6)  (I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  3280.    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  pro- 
ducts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS : 
H.R.  3281.  A  bill  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  Income 
exclusions  relating  to  pension   for  veterans 
and  their  widows,   to  liberalize  the   bar  to 
payment  of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of 
veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement 
for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HR.  3283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 3.  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3285.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  brothers 
or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  posting  In- 
formation in  post  offices  with  respect  to  reg- 
istration and  voting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  3287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  all  benefits 
thereunder  by  20  percent,  and  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3289.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  Iron  ore,  Iron  and  steel  mill  products; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Carey, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
SCHXUEB,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of 
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California,  and     Mr.    Reid    of    New 

York)  : 
HJl.  3290.  A  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  In  all  Federal  and  federally  fi- 
nanced or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  3291.  A  bill  to  permit  the  donation  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  certain 
nonprofit    organizations    serving     American 
servicemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3292.  A  bill  to  extend   the  executive 
reorganization   provisions  of  title  5,   United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  2  years,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  REU8S: 
H.R.  3293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inmilgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  3294.  A  bill  to  Incorporate   the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bttrton, 
of    California,    Mrs.   Chisholm.   Mr. 
COHELAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.     Parbstein,     Mr.     Friedel,     Mr. 
Gilbert,    Mr.    Halpern.    Mr.    Hath- 
AWAT,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  3295.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Afro-American 
History  and  Culture;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    Mikva, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nut, 
Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York, 
Mr.     RET7S8,     Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mr. 
Ryan,       Mr.    Tiebnan,       and       Mr. 
Whalen  )  : 
H.R.  3296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Afro-American 
History  and  Culture;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  3297.  A    bill    to    assist    the    State    of 
Florida  and  certain  property  owners  in  re- 
solving problems  of  land  ownership  and  vise 
of   the   former  Naval   Live   Oak  Reservation 
property  in  Gulf  Breeze.  Fla.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR : 
H.R.  3298.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  In 
the  computation  of  accredited  service  of  cer- 
tain periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
Instrumentalities  of  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  a  civil  service  annuity,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas: 
H.R.  3299.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  children  of  Mexican  War  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3300.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  the 
duties  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs with  respect  to  the  training  of  health 
service  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3301.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  to 
widows  in  need  of  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Ccxie  to  provide  that  amounts 
Inherited  from  bank  accounte  Jointly  or  sep- 
arately owned  shall  not  count  as  Income  for 
death  or  disability  pension  or  for  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.  3303.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy  developing  a  10  per- 
cent or  more  degree  of  disability  within  7 
years  after  separation  from  active  service 
during  a  period  of  war  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restore  entitlement  to 
benefits  on  termination  of  a  widow's  remar- 
riage; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3305.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3306.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  furnishing 
of  benefits  to  certain  veterans  conditionally 
discharged  or  released  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3307.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  monthly 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
regularly  wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  ap- 
pliances which  causes  exceptional  wear  or 
tear  of  clothing;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3309.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  prohibit  abuses  In  the  solicitation  of 
contributions  in  the  name  of  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  entitled  to  pension  who  are  being 
maintained  In  State  homes  shall  receive  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  3311.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion, .acquisition,  or  alteration  of  veterans' 
hospitals  and  the  closing  of  such  hospitals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  3312.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  legal  defense 
for  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion who  are  sued  for  acts  or  omissions  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3313.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  processing 
of  stale  claims  for  special  dividends  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3314.  A  bni  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  reinstatement  and  renewal  of  term  poli- 
cies of  national  service  and  U.S.  Government 
life  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3315.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  by 
policyholders  of  the  cash  surrender  value  or 
the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endowment  policy 
of  U.S.  Government  or  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  purchase  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3316.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Administra- 
tor's authority  to  adjust  premium  rates  on 
Insurance  Issued  under  section  725(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Ctxle,  and  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  dividends  on  such  in- 
surance after  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3317.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
assistance  ptayable  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  toward  the  purchase  price 
of  specially  equipped  automobiles  for  dis- 
abled veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 
H.R.  3318.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 


States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  special 
hand  or  foot  controls  for  automobiles  shall 
be  considered  to  be  prosthetic  appliances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3319.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  credit  physi- 
cians and  dentists  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  certain  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HR.  3320.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  credit  physicians 
and  dentists  with  20  or  more  years  of  service 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  certain 
service  for  retirement  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3321.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  a 
career  In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  more  attractive;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3322.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  reinstatement  and  renewal  of  term  poli- 
cies of  national  service  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance;  to  authorize  policy- 
holders to  purchase  annuities  with  the  cash 
surrender  value  or  the  proceeds  of  a  matured 
endowment  policy  of  such  Insurance;  and 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  certain  stale 
claims  by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3323.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Inclusion  of  provisions  providing  for 
double  indemnity  for  accidental  death  in 
national  service  life  Insurance  policies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  3324.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  llK.i) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  of  travel  author- 
ized Veterans'  Administration  beneficiaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vetera:'S'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  California)    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  3325.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  relieve  certain  persons  from 
filing   the  annual   Income   questionnaire   in 
connection        with       non-service-connecled 
pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  3326.  A  bill  to  liberalize  cert.ain  eli- 
glbnity  requirements  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  widows  of  veterans  under  title  38. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputation  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3328.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict, California,  and  to  provide  for  con- 
struction of  a  water  distribution  system  and 
a  water  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Res- 
ervation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3329.  A  bUl  to  create  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Eco- 
logical Advisers:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Feichan,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Clancy.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Hays.  Mr. 
Latta.  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Nnc, 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
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Bum,  Mr.  S^k-nxw,  and   Mr.   Stan- 

TOM)  : 

H.R.   aSSO.   A   biU   4o   proTlda   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore.  iro*  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucte;  to  tbe  Cotnmlttae  on  Ways  aod  MeuLS. 
By     Mr.     VANIK     (for     UmMir.     Mr. 
Stokxs,  and  >fr.  Woj^iams)  : 
H  R.   3331.   A   bin    tto   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  Iraa  ore,  Iroi  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts: to  tbe  CoDunltt^  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WTATI : 
HJl.   3332.   A   bill    lo   provide   for    orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  stee    mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  ayid  Means. 
By  Mr  ZWACH  :i 
H.R.  3333.  A  bill  to  |  Increase  the  efficiency 
of,   and   eliminate   {xstltlcal   activity   In.   the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof.  a<id  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  oni  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRT: 
H  R  3334.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation  Id  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota;  to  the  pommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CABELL 
If  R.  3385:  A  bill  to  nake  It  a  crime  to  In- 


duce,  thftJU^    fraud 


or   misrepresentation, 


any  person  to  travel  Ip  Interstate  commerce 
for  educational  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CARTERi: 
H  R.  3336.  A  bill  xp  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to ; provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Natlonial  Lung  Institute;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  ] 

By  Mr.  CLARK ; 
H.R.  3337.  A  bill  t^  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coai^tetlc  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
p\uposes;  to  the  Co4imlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerc*. 

By  Mr.  CONT^RS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ANNnNBio.  Mi.  Bbown  of  California, 
Mr.  Bubton]  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Ci^T,  Mr.  Ed- 
WAass  of  California,  Mr.  Farbstxin, 
Mr.  Peasks.  Ip.  GIL.BERT,  Mr.  GoM- 
ZALKZ,  Mr.  H4LPERN,  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  KastenicIzeb,  Mr.  Lowenstein. 
Mr.     Matsunaca,     Mr.     Mikva,     Mr. 

MOORHEAD,     Mk".     PODELL,     Mr.     RETJSS, 
Mr.      ROSXNTHAI,,      Mr.      ROTBAI.,      Mr. 

Rtan,  Mr.  Stakes,  and  Mr.  Charles 

H.  Wn,soN)  : 
HJl.  3338.  A  bill  to 
can  a  full  opportunity 


assure  to  every  Amerl- 
to  have  adequate  em- 
ployment, hovislng,  ai^  education,  free  from 
accoimt  of  race,  color, 
origin,   and    for   other 
purposes;    to   the   Coijamlttee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    CONY4RS    (for    himself,    Mr. 


any  discrimination  on 
religion,   or   national 


ECKHARDT,  Mr 


setts,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rrm  of  New 


York,    and    Mr 
Jersey)  : 
H.R.  3339.  A  bill  to 
can  a  full  opportunltj 


Thompson    of    New 

issure  to  every  Amerl- 
to  have  adequate  em- 


ployment, housing,  and  education,  free  from 


any  discrimination  on 
religion,    or   national 


By  Mr  DAVIS  o: 


By  Mr.  GILBERT: 


H.R.  3341.  A  bUl  to 


certain  cities,  on  the 


O'Nirr.i,  of  Massachu- 


account  of  race,  color, 
origin,   and   for   other 


purposes;    to  the  Coi  unlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


Wisconsin : 


:  H.R.  3340.  A  bill  to  jrovide  for  a  device  for 
recording  and  countln;  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


authorize  withholding. 


for  purposes  of  the  licome  tax  Imposed  by 


compensation  of  Fed- 


eral enxployees;    to  th^  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  H^ERT: 

H.R.  3342.  A  blU  to  iimend  Utles  10  and  32, 

United  States  Code,  to  authorize  additional 


medical  and  dental  care  and  other  related 
beneflta  for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEXK3ETT: 

HJi.3S43.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  to  provide  additional  denttd  care  for 
dependents  of  active  duty  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  "*' 

HJl.  3344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  chief  veterinary  officer  of  the  service  and 
pirovlde  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  poattton;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoGAN,  and  Mr.  Hungate)  : 

H.R.  3345.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  competi- 
tion among  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors and  to  prevent  bid  peddling  on  pub- 
lic works  pontracts  by  requiring  persons  sub- 
mitting bids  on  those  contracts  to  specify 
certain  subcontractors  who  will  assist  In 
carrying  them  out;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  3346.  A  bill  to  amend  chi^jter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK : 

H  R.  3347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  education  and 
training  for  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H  J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
including  February  14  (the  birthday  of 
Frederick  Douglass)  as  "Afro-American  His- 
tory Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Skubite,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Bitrton  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Tatlor.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr.  Fo- 
ur,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
WHrrE,  Mr.  McClithe,  Mr.  Kee.  and 
Mr.   KAETN)  : 

H.J.  Res  247.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.J.  Res.  248.    Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concxurent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  p>ersons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  incorporation  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  des- 
ignating October  6  of  each  year  as  "German- 
American  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  CTongress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regula,tlons  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 


diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
exptress  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  and  study  to  determine 
the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mail 
transportation  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams,  Mr.    BixsTXR,    Mr.    Brock,   Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT.  Mr.  E^dwaros  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  PVlton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  GiALMO,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Han- 
NA,   Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Mao.- 
LiARD,   Mr.   McFalj.,  Mr.   Mikva,   Mr. 
MizE,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  terminate  foreign 
direct  Investment  controls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TUNNEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  PsTOR  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  St.  Onge,  Mr. 
TKAGtTE  of  California,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Whalen, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    86.    Concurrent    resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  terminate  for- 
eign direct  Investment  controls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.    Res.    125.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs.      

By    Mr.    DENNEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Httnt,  and  Mr.  Brotzman)  : 
H.    Res.    126.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives   to 
provide  that  each  public  bill  or  resolution 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  contain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.   Res.    127.   Resolution  to  authorize   In- 
vestigations by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

HJB.  3348.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  Pierre   Samuel  du   Pont   Darden;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Con- 
chita  R.  Agcaoili;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3350.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Blrardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3351.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lulgi 
Pedrotti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3352.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Oagllardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3353.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Theofanis 
Koutsiaftis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero, 
Maria,  and  minor  child,  Fabio  Lauria;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3355.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Shama 
Sunder  Rao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Ann 
Margarete  Schupp;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

HJl.  3357.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Plleggl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Bir.  BARING: 

H.R.  3358.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the 
McCarran  Ranch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  3369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  De  Simone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  3360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
J.  Agbayanl  Asar  and  Dr.  Sedat  All  Asar;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ShyrlU 
Burton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita 
Elizabeth  Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zorah 
Veronica  Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3364.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Faughnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wel  Uan 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3366.  A  UU  for  the  relief  of  Melba 
Nunez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Joseph  O'Callahan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sara  Par- 
obklewltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GoUa- 
mudl  Ramachander,  Mrs.  Devasena  Ramach- 
ander  and  Subbarao  Ramachander;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eftihla 
Tsavalou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruby  S. 
Woodley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJl.  3372.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oenowefa 
Libera  Budzyna;  to  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dellna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lesvla 
M.  Doukellls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3375.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Esmat 
M.  El-Maayergy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Concelcao  Evarlsto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3377.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Eleinerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  P. 
Larlvlere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3379.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sfc.  Pat- 
rick Marratto,  U.S.  Army  (retired);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
Morris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3381.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ahuva 
Ovadla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3382.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  AnleUo 
Peltiso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3383.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Alberlgo 
Romeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

HJl.  3384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun- 
Ying  Sa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  3385.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lauro 
Mfonso  Ochoa  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3386.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Hyung 
Sook  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  3387.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Vleira  Andrade,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3388.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  T. 
Arce  and  Esther  T.  Arce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3389.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Calderone  and  Carmela  Magazzu  Calderone; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3390.  A    blU   for    the   relief   of   Dong 


Ping  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.3391.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
A.  Clcorla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ManUo 
DeGrandls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3393.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
A.  Gallagher  and  Annie  E.  Gallagher;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Giacobbe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Ouarino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Men- 
doza  Lallnde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hernan 
Lallnde  Mendoza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastlano 
Pattl,  Maria  Rita  Replcl  Pattl,  and  Frances- 
co Pattl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Venuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  3400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alezandros 
Goumas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ada  G. 
Morco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alda 
Santos  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  3403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Dela 
Cruz  Sloson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3404.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Al- 
berto Solarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H.R.  3405.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  certain 
aliens;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  3406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
EUda  Matthews;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 

H.R.  3407.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Fouad  Akrouche;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abou 
Samir  Semaan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  3409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  I. 
Pang  Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  3410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elda 
Ananyan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Barone,  Domltllla  Barone,  and  Josephine 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3412.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Llya 
Hiiina  Bernaht;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3413.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Colco,  Vincenza  Colco,  Francesca  Colce,  and 
Lulgl  Colco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3414.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Filipopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3415.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  C3armela 
Pltruzzella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3416.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Helen 
Tzlmlnadls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK : 

H.R.  3417.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gracla  Trias  Dlgal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 

HR.  3418.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  RogaUo  and  Gertrude  S.  Rogallo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  3419.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Saad  All 
Mohamed  Ahmed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3420.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 


I.    Krzewicka;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3421.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
H.  Pledad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  3422.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ebhraln  Barzaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3423.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adolf 
Staff,  his  wife,  Jaroslava  BuManova  Staff, 
and  their  minor  children,  Jan  Staff  and 
Zdenek  Staff;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   FRASER: 

H.R.  3424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Aranlbar-Zerpa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  and 
Magdalena  Paragas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   GILBERT: 

H.R.  3426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vito  Bir- 
resl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Rocco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  3428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 
Adamklewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  3429.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Bar- 
bato  Alvarado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3430.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Danlela 
Auerbach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  PauUne 
Bujnovska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3432.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Falicltas 
B.  Burgonio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Demonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. \ 

H.R.  3434  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emerita 
Dlnglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Garcia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3436.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Matyas 
Hunyadi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.ary. 

H.R.  3437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Sook 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Miceli  and  Santa  Maria  Rita  Miceli;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3439.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Virginia  O. 
Olympla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muammer 
Onguner,  her  son,  Erol  Onguner,  and  her 
granddaughter,  Yasemin  Onguner;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3441.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raquel 
Maria  Pellegrini;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3442.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Peral;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3443.  A  bni  for  the  reHef  of  Evanthla 
Pslchopedas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Paclf- 
Ico  C.  Ramon,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Maria  Lulsa 
Ramon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3445.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosarlo  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H.R.  3446.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Sarabla.  his  wife.  Maria  Teresa  Sarabla.  and 
their  son,  Jose  S.  Sarabla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3447.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scatigno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Seferian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasslllkl 
Vacalopoulou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leonor 
Valmores;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3451.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Bernar- 
dino Ventura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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HJt.  3453.  A  laUl  f^  the  reUef  of  Roea 
Vexelman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3453.  A  biU  I<^  the  relief  of  Zofla 
Wojclk:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


bill   fdr   the   relief   of   Mario 
to    th »    Committee    on    the 


the  relief  of  Oaetano 


Dl  Marco.  Benedetta  p\  Marco,  and  Gustavo 
Dl  Marco,  husband  fcnd  wife,  and  minor 
child;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  3456.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Sergio 
Petruccl;  to  the  Coi^mlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  3457.  A  bill  f)r  the  relief  of  Alice 
Pua;  to  the  Commlttie  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3458.  A  bill  fo-  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
Tassone:  to  the  Comn  Jttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  3459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Vlttore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3460.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Wen- 
Yuan- Yu;  to  the  Copimlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HAWKHfS: 

H.R.  3461.    A    blU 
nardlne  McSweaney 


itr   the   relief   of   Ber- 
Oannon;    to  the   Com- 


mntee  oa-the  Judicial  y. 

By -Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  3462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Royden  P. 
Goodwin  and  family;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNT : 

H  R  3463.  A  blU  fa  the  reUef  of  Nicholas 
J.  Battlste  and  Geoige  F.  Whelan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Juc  Iciary. 

H.R.  3464.  A  bUI  f(ir  the  relief  of  Maria 
Balluardo  Prasca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSOM: 

H.R.  3465.  A  bill  foi  the  relief  of  Joaqulna 
Januarlo;  to  the  Conu  nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3466.  A  bill  foi  the  relief  of  Emanuela 
Trovato:  to  the  Comr  littee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEE : 

H  Jl.  3467.  A  bUl  1  sr  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Blanca  Maria  Brazzolf ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-. 

HR.  3468.  A  bill  fo^  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Paolinl  and  his  wife. 


Malfada  Cipriani  Pao- 


linl; to  the  Oommitt<e  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  3469.  A  bill  or  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Nate  Roco.  Us  wife,  Nellie  Marcelo 
Roco,  and  two  childM  n,  Jonaa  Marcelo  Roco, 
and  Manuel  Marcelo  ^loco;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3470.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Dr.  Se- 
gundo  Sanchez,  his  vlfe,  Graciela  Sanchez, 
and  four  children.  S(sgundo  Humberto  San- 
chez. Oscar  Sanchez,  Fernando  Sanchez,  and 
Orlando  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH : 

H.R.  3471.  A  bill  f  >r  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Anunclacao;  to  the  cjommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv. 

h'r.  3472.  A  bill  f<r  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Gomes  DePina;  to  ^he  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3473.  

Areias  Duarte;  to  the  jcommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PrankUn 


the  relief  of  Branca  da 
to  the  Committee  on 


the  relief  of  Francisco 
to  the  Com- 


H Jl.  3474.  A  bill  fo 
Gloria  Franco  Preitaj 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3475.  A  bUl  fot 
Arguilo  Alves  da  Roc  la  Gomes 
mittee  on  the  Judicla  ry. 

HSt.  3476.  A  biU  fo  •  the  reUef  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  H.  Harm  gton.  deceased;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JuiUciary 

H.R.  3477.  A  bill  f o:  ■  the  reUef  of  Margrethe 
Krlstensen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3478.  A  bill  fo  r  the  relief  of  Lulz  Per- 
elra  Moco;  to  the  C^mamittee  on  the  Judi 
clary. 

H.R.  3479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
P.  Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3480.  A  bUi  U  i  the  reUef  of  the  New 


Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3481.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bag- 
huram  Pothapu  Reddy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Aacencao  Rels;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Velsa 
Smith;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HR.  3484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Szeto  Kit 
Hang:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene  L. 
Monagln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKUX: 
H.R.  3486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivo  Lopes 
Mendes  Brandao  and  Jose  Mendes  Brandao, 
Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Cassarlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

hIr.  3488.  A   blU   for   the   reUef   of   Slavko 
Firman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Houmer 
C.  Godje;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H Ji.  3490.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Prederico 
Guerclo;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3491.  A    blU   for   the   reUef   of   Ilona 
Hlermann;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmund 
Kamlnskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MlcheUno 
Mlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
KM.  3494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benito  Mir- 
mlna,  his  wife,  Nunziata  Mirmlna.  and  their 
children,  FYanca  Mirmlna,  Guisepplna  Mir- 
mlna, and  Francesco  Mirmlna;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pappalardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3496.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Plzzimentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Elkln 
Echavarria  Quintcro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  3498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Illuminada 
Macasleb;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  3499.  A   bill   for  the  reUef  of  Flllppo 
Butera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Ji.  3500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Calva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo  F. 
Gregorio.  Beatrlz  Ozan  deGregorio,  and  Mar- 
celo F.  Gregorio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  3502.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
and  Terrana  Grottadauria;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Fanzarella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

H.R.  3504.   A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Juana 
Reyes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGEB: 
H.R.  3505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
J.  B.  Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Zenaida  Carreon  Alcasld;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Carmen  Flgueroa-Pemandez  de  Santana;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Ji.  3508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Paul  Luclen  Fontaine;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  3509.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Prasca;   to  the  CooLmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3510.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Fe 

Enerlan  Galindo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJi.3511.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Nobuyo- 
shi  Hlgashi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  3512.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lapaz 
Meicado  Ibea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bemar- 
dlne  Geertrude  Jackson;  to  the  Ctommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3514.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gellna 
Jean-Louis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlsa  Flor- 
ence Logan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vicenta 
Aida  Manjon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJ4.  3517.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Celestlna 
Martorana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.B.  3518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaHa 
Carmen  Valente  Perelra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AttlUo 

Praino  and  his  wife,  Malena  Carmen  Garcia 

Praino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 

Praino;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3521.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Praino;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.   3522.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Lulgl 

Praino  and  his  wife.  Sara  Lillian  Praino;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ILR.  3623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Scoplno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3524.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray- 

mundo  S.  Sison;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imeon 
Magdalene  Soberanls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  3526.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nlkolaos 
Thanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasls 
Tslmpldis;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walmlr 
Turolla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3529.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Enrica 
Undelac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  3530.    A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Janis 
Zalcmanls.   Gertrude   Jansons,   Lorena   Jan- 
sons  Murphy,   and  Asja  Jansons  Llders;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.B.  3531.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mi- 
guel Mlarl  Alvarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  3532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Benes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Cohen;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  A. 
de  la  Vega;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3535.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge  E. 
De  Moya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  3536.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nicolas 
Duarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  3537.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Dario 
Duque:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Esquenazl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3539.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Angela 
Zabarte  Pandlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salustiano 
Garcia-Dlaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3541.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 

Giardina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arthur 

Gosselln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3543.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juliet 

Helmkin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 

Modesto  Hernandez;    to   the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  H. 
Kates;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3546.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Gus- 
tavo Leon  Lemus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HR.  3547.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
C.  Mena:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Roberto  de  la  Carldad  Miquel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3549.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Molses 
Mltranl,  MJ>.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WllUam 
H.  Nlckerson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  3651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Vadra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3652.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jean  M. 
Vorbe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3553.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  World 
Mart,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  3554.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
B.  Zayas-Bazan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  3555.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bosa 
Zimmerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  3556.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  DtOsy 
Olivia  A.  Caponong;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Pul 
Chang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  3558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A. 
Smith;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  3559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alklviadls 
Peter  Bouras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Bush;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3561.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Bru  Glusto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3562.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Con- 
stantln  Koumantakis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melunka 
Krunlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
(Pat)  LaValle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  3565.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Licia 
Marchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3566.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  AntoiUo 
E.  Marti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faustina 
Pereda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3568.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Motek 
Rodzynek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3569.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
G.  Roederer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  John 
E.  Scott,  U.S.  Air  Force  ( retired ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  XUloye  M. 
Sokltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sangwoo 
Suh  and  Yeong-Yull  Suh;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apostolos 
Todls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Verdos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  F. 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROGERS   of   Florida    (by   re- 
quest) : 

HJi.  3576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Crinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  3577.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Deslderlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  3578.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gabriele 
Ploritl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  3579.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ronald  C. 
Mullln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  3580.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchele 
Pucillo,  his  wife,  Glagina  Ragozzlno  Puclllo, 
and  their  minor  daughter,  Geraldlna  F^icillo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EJl.  3581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jayarama 
Reddl  Perumareddi;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.B.  3582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valerlo 
Rosai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuele 
Catanzarlti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJI.  3584.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bosina 
Cervlnl;  to  the  Ccaxtfnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3585.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Nehme- 
taUah  Youssef  Khourl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andonioe 
Merkouris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  3587.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Merkouris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  3588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Bampulla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUEB: 

H.B.3589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erodlta 
Agard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
L.  Ancrum  (also  known  as  TUnmie  Rogers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3591.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gisele 
Berjonneau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3592.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Jean  Bovmd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.B.  3593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Castro  and  his  wife,  Sarah;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3594.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edith 
Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arte  and 
Tova  Edrlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  3596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlta  Zan- 
nides  Cienidounla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Marie  Gladden;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3598.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Gross 
and  her  son.  Amir;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3599.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Z. 
Gutierrez,  Jr.,  M.D.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3600.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Acupan  Madrlnan  and  Lllla  Madrtnan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judith 
NoveUa  Matthew;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.3602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vallan 
Pitts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Dr.  Nasser 
Shekib  and  Ula  Shekib;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3604.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mary  May 
Stout;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3605.  A  byi  for  the  relief  of  Duke  H. 
Vanderpuije;  t<5[the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3606.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Sergio 
Vlllar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 

H.R.  3607.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kalender 
Arslan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  3608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung- 
Won  Ko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVEB: 

HJi.  3609.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mah  Bing 
Shoung  (Lee  Nyin) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  3610.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Sandra  Jenldns;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

HJi.  3611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta 
Gorostica  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAPPOBD: 

H.B.  3612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alois 
Josef  Betschart;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  3613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  E. 
Dooley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California: 

H.B.  3614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teofila 
Pardo  Ruiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  3616.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rlcardo 
V.  Alberto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNKY: 

H  R.  3616.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Menlta 
Remoran  Agrtam;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  3617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delia 
Gayla  Avecllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Feliciana 
G.  Avecllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  3619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  C. 
Avecllla,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  3620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamie  G. 
AveclUa,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3621.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Josephine 
Avecllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Sebastian  Bell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3623.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Aggellkl 
J.  Boudouvas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.3624.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  A.  C. 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Attlllo  and 
Elda  Corrado  and  sons,  Henry  and  Albert;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3626.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  Armlndo 
Lopez  Fernandez  de  Carvalho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Miranda  de  Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3628.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Erna  Karla 
Augruste  Deumllch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3629.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sabtna  Riggl  Farina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Bok 
Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3631.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Daniel 
Marin  Macias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJI.  3632.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tao  Shel 
Mah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Para- 
chuting Associates,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ephy 
Grace  Peshek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Yam 
Pong  and  his  wife,  Wong  Kam  Fong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
Sansano  Quldangen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie 
"J.  Saladlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
Sandor,  and  his  wife,  Klara,  and  their  son, 
Rudolph;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  3639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
stancla  D.  Saso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susana 
Tomasa  Ibay  Valdez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3641.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Pesic  Villero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  3642.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benee 
Bernat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3643.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Tan  J.  I. 
KJe  Sloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Tofahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  CUBAN  MISSILE  CRISIS 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   tDABO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine Commonweal  |ui  article  comment- 
ing upon  the  book  "13  Days,"  authored 
by  our  late  coUeagiie.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  concerning  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis — a  crisis  in  which  he  played 
a  central  role  as  adviser  and  confidant  of 
his  brother,  the  lat*  President  Kennedy. 

Written  by  former  State  Department 
official  Roger  HUsmkn,  the  Commonweal 
article  deals  with  aa  analysis  of  the  book 
from  an  "insiders"  point  of  view,  for  Mr. 
Hllsmac-has  an  active  part  in  the  Ken- 
nedy adHttinistration  at  the  time  of  the 
1962  Cuban  confrontation. 

I  recommend  Mr,  Hilsman's  article  to 
all  Senators  as  a  worthy  contribution  to 
our  better  understanding  of  one  of  the 
most  crucial  events;  in  the  history  of  the 


Nation.  I  ask  that 


Robert      Kennedy'i 
unique — an    account 
nuclear  crisis  by  a 
dentlal  responsibility 


it  be  printed  in  the 


Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ppnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B.  p.  K.  ON  Citba:  An  Insides's  Analysis 
(By  Roger  Hllsman) 


Thirteen      Days      Is 
of     the     world's    first 
^an  who  shared  presl- 
For  of  all  of  the  men 
around   John   P.   Kennedy   In   those   fateful 
days,  only  Robert  F 


Kennedy,  his  brother 
could  feel  the  personal  sense  that  John  Ken- 
nedy did  of  responslhilllty  for  all  of  mankind 
and  for  generations  i  yet  unborn.  It  Is  the 
closest  thing  we  will  lever  have  to  the  reflec- 
tions of  John  P.  Kentedy  himself. 

The  awesome  drama  of  those  thirteen  days, 
the  tension,  the  clailng  wills  of  patriotic, 
intelligent,  but  overwrought  men  of  deeply 
differing  convictions  lis  all  here.  This  manu- 
script was  a  flrst-drait,  and  Robert  Kennedy 
had  Intended  to  polish  and  edit  it.  But.  In 
a  way,  the  flrst-drafti  roughness,  contributes 
to  the  drama  of  the  account,  conveying  some- 
thing of  the  striving  for  dellberateness  in 
the  midst  of  overwhelming  pressure  for 
speed. 

Some  commentatoi  ■s  have  said  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Robert  Kennedy's  account  that 
had  not  already  appeared.  But  aa  one  who 
was  himself  involved  in  those  events  as  the 
Director  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau 
of  InteUlgence  and  Uesearch,  I  believe  that 
judgment  Is  unfair.  There  are  no  "now-it- 
can-be-told"  state  se:rets  revealed,  but  there 
U  still  mucb  that  Is  new. 

First,  of  course.  Is  the  account  of  how 
Jotin  Kennedy  felt,  how  he  saw  the  crisis, 
and  both  his  and  Ro  >ert  Kennedy's  joint  re- 
flections on  the  lessois  to  be  learned.  This  is 
new.  Joihn  Kennedy  was  determined  to  avoid 
recrimination  or  extltation  In  his  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Unibn  and  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  move  to  achieve  agreements, 
such  as  the  limited  Inuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment, that  would  help  to  end  the  Oold  War, 
and  he  refrained  fro|n  confiding  his  feelings 
about  the  crtsls  to  a|iyone  but  his  brother. 

Other  details  are  also  new.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy gives  a  much  fuller  account  than  has 
ever  before  appeared  In  print  of  tbe  long. 


four-part  cable  that  Chairman  Khrushchev 
sent  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Oct.  26.  ThU 
cable  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  Soviet 
attitude  and  was  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
that  resolved  the  crisis.  Kennedy  also  docu- 
ments what  had  only  been  deduced  before 
about  the  course  events  would  probably  have 
taken  If  the  Soviets  had  not  backed  down — 
the  United  States  would  have  been  forced  to 
take  out  the  Soviet  anti-aircraft  SAM  sites, 
and,  then.  If  the  Soviets  still  persisted,  to 
launch  an  invasion. 

Many  other  details  are  also  new.  but  one 
Is  particularly  significant — the  account  of 
Rolsert  Kennedy's  meeting  with  Ambassador 
Dobrynin,  the  details  of  which  supply  a  miss- 
ing link  that  has  puzzled  historians.  There 
has  long  been  speculation  that  something 
happened  Saturady  Oct.  27,  that  finally  con- 
vinced the  Soviets  Just  how  determined  the 
Americans  were  and  caused  them  to  recog- 
nize the  full  gravity  of  the  situation.  Ken- 
nedy's account  of  his  meeting  with  Dobrynin 
provides  the  explanation.  Por  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  able  to  make  it  clear  how  events 
must  inevitably  proceed,  how  short  time  was 
before  events  took  command,  and  yet  to  do 
so  without  threats  or  posturing. 

The  final  section  of  Thirteen  Days  is  de- 
voted to  reflections  on  the  crisis  and  on  the 
lessons  learned.  Here,  Robert  Kennedy  is 
speaking  to  future  Presidents  and  other  of- 
ficials who  will  sit  around  that  same  table 
making  other  fateful  decisions.  And  what 
he  has  to  say  Is  worthy  of  their  attention. 

It  Is  at  this  point,  however,  that  a  criticism 
mxist  be  made.  Once  during  the  crisis,  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said 
that  he  believed  in  a  preventive  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  Others  advocated  attacks 
on  Cuba  without  warning.  "They  seemed  al- 
ways to  assiune,"  Kennedy  writes,  "that  the 
Russians  and  the  Cubans  would  not  respond 
or,  if  they  did,  that  a  war  was  In  our  national 
Interest."  There  is  no  question  that  these 
remarks  were  made,  but  it  Is  also  clear  that 
the  deliberated  positions  taken  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  more  responsible  and 
took  greater  account  of  the  proper  limita- 
tions of  mlUtary  advice.  The  Inability  to  look 
beyond  the  limited  military  field  Illustrated 
by  these  remarks  appalled  Robert  Kennedy 
and  led  him  to  the  sharp  judgment  given 
in  the  manuscript.  But  had  he  lived  to  go 
over  it  once  more,  he  might  well  have  made 
some  changes.  For  he  quotes  John  Kennedy 
in  a  different  vein:  "When  we  talked  about 
this  later,  he  said  we  had  to  remember  that 
they  were  trained  to  fight  and  to  wage  war — 
that  was  their  life.  Perhaps  we  would  feel 
even  more  concerned  If  they  were  always  op- 
posed to  using  arms  or  military  means — for 
if  they  would  not  be  willing,  who  would  be?" 

One  final  observation  must  be  made.  Be- 
cause Robert  Kennedy  Is  the  author  of  this 
account,  his  own  role  is  played  down.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's role  was  central,  second  only  to  that 
of  his  brother.  And  on  two  occasions  his  con- 
tribution was  the  higher.  On  Friday  night, 
Oct.  19,  support  In  the  ExCom  for  blockading 
Cuba  as  the  first  step  began  to  fall  apart, 
with  more  and  more  members  shifting  to  the 
Idea  of  opening  with  a  bombing  strike 
against  the  missile  sites.  It  was  Robert  Ken- 
nedy who  eloquently,  even  passionately, 
argued  against  an  "American  Pearl  Harbor"' — 
and  who  won  the  day. 

The  second  occasion  was  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
27,  the  blackest  day  of  the  crisis.  The  night 
before  Khrushchev's  long  cable  seemed  to 
open  the  door  to  a  resolution.  This  was  re- 
inforced by  a  very  specific  set  of  proposals 
delivered  Informally  by  the  representative 
of  Soviet  InteUlgence  in  their  Washington 
embassy  to  an  American  newsman.  Then  on 
Saturday,  the  Soviets  reneged  In  a  message 


broadcast  from  Moscow,  and  a  U-2  was  shot 
down  over  Cuba,  killing  the  pilot.  Major  An- 
derson. There  seemed  no  alternative  to  bomb- 
ing the  missiles  sites,  and  following  this  with 
an  Invasion. 

But  it  was  Robert  Kennedy  who  conceived 
a  brilliant  diplomatic  maneuver — later  dub- 
bed the  '"TroUope  ploy,""  after  the  recurrent 
scene  in  Anthony  TroUope's  novels  in  which 
the  girl  interprets  a  squeeze  of  her  hand  as  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  His  suggestion  was  to 
deal  with  Frlday"s  package  of  signals — 
Khrushchev's  cable  and  the  approach 
through  the  Soviet  Intelligence  agent — as 
If  the  j-eneglng  message  of  Saturday  simply 
did  n«t  exist.  Picking  out  of  the  various 
slgnalstbose  items  which  the  United  States 
found  acceptable,  Robert  Kennedy  drafted 
a  message  to  Khrushchev.  At  the  Presldent"s 
direction,  he  then  had  his  crucial  conversa- 
tion with  Dobrynin,  as  described  above.  And 
the  crisis  was  resolved. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  debt  that  Amer- 
ica— and  all  of  humankind — owes  to  Robert 
P.  Kennedy. 


NEW  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT  REG- 
ULATIONS MAY  SLOW  DOWN  CON- 
STRUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
past  month,  I  was  beseiged  by  calls  from 
county  commissioners  and  State  orga- 
nizations and  officials  regarding  the  pro- 
posed change  in  Federal  or  interstate 
highway  location  regulations. 

Upon  checking  with  these  and  other 
authorities.  I  then  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  the  Department  urging  them  to 
extend  the  hearing  or  to  delay  such  hear- 
ings in  order  that  all  segments  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  dealing  with  highway 
location  and  construction  become 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  drastic  changes 
being  proposed. 

I  also  received  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment made  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation hearing  by  the  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Good  Roads  Association 
which  I  believe  point  up  the  ramifica- 
tions of  these  broad  proposals.  The  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Prank  Marzitelll.  was  formerly 
deputy  highway  commissioner  in  Min- 
nesota, and  is  able  to  speak  authorita- 
tively on  this  subject.  I  commend  the 
reading  and  study  of  his  statement 
which  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Prank  D.  Mar- 
zitelll. and  I  have  ventured  here  from  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Formerly  I  served  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Highways.  Currently  I  am  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Port  Authority  of  the  City 
of  St.  Paul.  I  also  am  President  of  Minnesota 
Good  Roads.  Incorporated,  and  I  primarily 
appear  before  you  In  the  latter  capacity. 

Minnesota  Good  Roads.  Incorporated  Is  an 
orgranlzatlon  composed  of  Interested  and 
concerned  citizens  who  urgenty  believe  that 
Minnesota's  industrial  and  economic  devel- 
opment hinges  upon  a  growing  transporta- 
tion system  that  can  effectively  and  expedi- 
tiously move  goods  and  people.  Por  75  years 
our  organization  has  been  a  leader  in  efforts 
to  Improve  Minnesota's  highway  transpOTta- 
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tlon  in  municipal.  County  and  State  govern- 
mental areas.  Our  organization  has  consist- 
ently and  actively  supp>orted  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Highways  In  Its  policy  of 
dual  public  hearings  and  early  public  In- 
volvement. The  record  proves  conclusively 
that  Minnesota  Good  Roads,  Incorporated, 
far  from  questioning  or  condemning  public 
Involvement  In  the  location  of  highways, 
aggressively  encourages  said  Involvement. 

That  being  established,  I  now  wish  to  state 
that  our  organization  and,  In  view  of  my 
special  experience  in  highway  matters,  I, 
particularly,  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
addition  of  the  proposed  new  Part  3  to  TlUe 
23.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Unalter- 
ably, Sir  I 

We  gravely  question  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  super-imposed  regulations, 
and  are  shockingly  upset  by  the  likely  so- 
cial, political,  economic,  and  public  safety 
consequences  if  these  ill-advised  regulations 
are  forced  upon  the  citizens  and  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer,  nor  yet 
a  lawyer  at  all,  but  my  training  and  experi- 
ence enable  me  to  detect  the  ominous  sig- 
nificance of  proposed  Section  3.1  appUca- 
bility: 

"A.  This  part  appUes  to  all  Federal  Aid 
Highway  projects." 

Gentlemen,  that  Is  the  meat  of  it:  meat 
for  the  bottomless  appetites  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats. 

These  proposed  regulations  are  a  gross 
invasion  of  the  reserved  and  inherent  powers 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  They 
would  usurp  a  primary  responsibility  of  tbe 
State  Highway  Commissioners  by  placing 
final  authority  for  %'lrtually  all  highway  lo- 
cation and  construction  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator.  They 
give  him  control  of  Intrastate  as  well  as  in- 
terstate construction,  and  this  must  not  be! 
Governor  Volpe  of  Massachusetts,  Secre- 
tary-designate of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, puts  It  In  a  nutshell.  The  pro- 
posed rule  would  '"remove  the  power  of  loca- 
tion selection  from  the  States  and  place  It 
In  the  hands  of  Federal  authorities  who  are 
removed  from  the  many  Intricacies  of  each 
project.'" 

Gentlemen,  surely  you  are  even  more 
aware  than  I  that  these  proposed  regula- 
tions probably  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  surely  violate  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  I  beg  you  to  abandon 
this  reckless,  headstrong  course  of  action. 

Should  yon.  In  fact,  activate  these  pro- 
posed regulations.  I  foresee  chaos. 

I  speak  from  peculiar  and  ptilnful  experi- 
ence. 

Minnesota  Is  unusual  In  that  it  is  one  of 
a  handful  of  States  with  a  law  absolutely 
requiring  that  any  highway  construction 
contract  entered  into  within  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  a  municipality  must  be  con- 
sented to  by  the  governing  body  of  that 
municipality.  We  now  know  that  Minnesota 
motorists  have  paid  a  high  price  Indeed  for 
the  absolute  right  of  a  municipality  to  veto 
any  non-interstate  highway  plan.  "The  price 
has  been  paid  In  such  expensive  coin  as  de- 
lay, disruption,  inconvenience,  bickering  and. 
all  too  often,  death. 

By  injecting  these  new  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  Into 
our  already  restrictive  situation,  there  will 
be  many  roads,  streets,  and  highways,  now 
desperately  needed,  that  will  never  be  built 
because  of  lack  of  agreement  between  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government.  When  I  Inform 
vou  that  Saturday,  December  14th,  1968,  Min- 
nesota, for  the  first  time  in  its  entire  history, 
recorded  Its  l,000tb  highway  traffic  death 
^^ithln  a  calendar  year,  you  can  understand 
the  depth  of  my  concern. 

We  need  more  roads,  better  roads  .  .  .  and 
we  need  them  now!  We  cannot  endure  addi- 
tional bureaucratic  delays! 

It  has  wisely  been  said  that:  "Justice  de- 
layed is  Justice  denied'".  Highway  construc- 
tion   delayed    is   more   than    highway    con- 
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structlon  denied;  It  is  transportation  denied; 
it  Is  social  justice  denied;  it  Is  economy  de- 
nied; It  Is  public  safety  denied  I 

Yet  the  appellate  proylslons  of  3.17  vir- 
tually seek  out  objections  and  delays  by  per- 
mitting but  one  disgruntled  person  to  halt 
any  construction  project.  As  you  well  know, 
the  filing  of  such  an  appeal  with  tbe  Federal 
Highway  Administration  would  autonxatl- 
cally  stop  further  progress  until  the  appeal  is 
settled.  To  make  matters  worse:  the  pro- 
posed regulations  Impose  no  time  limit  on 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  within 
which  to  make  his  decision  on  an  appeal. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  indeed  a  mockery  of 
Justice  I 

Under  the  seductive  disguise  of  affording 
"effective  public  participation  in  the  con- 
sideration of  highway  location  and  design 
proposals",  the  proposed  new  regulations 
would  effectively  cripple  State.  County  and 
local  highway  construction  while  robbing  the 
several  States  of  their  constitutional  heri- 
tage. 

As  Edmund  Burke  remarked  in  1784,  "The 
people  never  give  up  their  liberties  but  un- 
der some  delusion".  Your  proposed  regula- 
tions, gentlemen,  are  the  great  delusion  of 
this  decade. 

Again,  I  beg  you  to  withdraw  these  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations. 


THE  CASTLE  VALLEY  JOB  CORPS 
CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CENTER 
NEAR  PRICE,  UTAH 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 


or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Castle 
Valley  Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation 
Center  near  Price,  Utah,  operated  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  is  now 
over  3  years  old.  The  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  has  aptly  stated: 

An  unwanted  stranger  In  town  has  an 
uphill  fight  to  establish  a  good  reputation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  today,  over  3 
years  later,  that  the  people  of  our  State 
have  welcomed  the  Job  Corpsmen  into 
the  community  to  the  point  where  the 
city  council  of  Price  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion praising  the  Castle  Valley  Center 
corpsmen  and  staff  and  recommending 
its  continuance.  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ment in  the  editorial  "The  Image  Is 
Mended"  to  the  effect  that — 

They  are  Increasingly  being  welcomed  Is 
a  credit  to  the  Job  Corps  and  the  home  folks 
alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  and  the  resolution  be 
inserted  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in 

the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Salt  Lake   City    (Utah) 

Tribune,  Sept.  21, 1968] 

An  Image  Is  Mended 

An   unvranted   stranger    in    town    has    an 

uphill  fight  to  establish  a  good  reputation. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  more  than 

one     Job     Crops     center     throughout     the 

country. 

Many  communities  Initially  resented 
having  a  center  dropped  In  their  midst. 
Sometimes  Incidents  involving  corpsmen 
and  local  citizens  or  police  added  to  the 
resentment.    But    as    center    administrators 
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and  personnel  became  more  experienced 
in  guiding  their  youthful  charges  into 
projects  benefitting  the  host  communities 
ugly  Incidents  declined  and  resentment 
has    many    times    turned    to    appreclatLon. 

Not  long  ago  the  mayor  and  City 
CouncU  of  Price  adopted  a  res<dution 
praising  corpsmen  at  nearby  Castle  Val- 
ley CivUlan  Conservation  Center,  operated 
by  tbe  Bureau  of  L^nd  Management,  for 
their  good  conduct  and  many  material 
contributions  to  the  city.  Similar  conmien- 
datlon  for  other  centers  has  come  from 
various  civic  and  government  bodies. 

This  change  In  community  attitude  Is 
testimony  of  vrhat  can  be  accomplished  by 
mutual  respect  and  willingness  to  reserve 
judgment.  Job  Corpsmen  come  to  town 
under  many  disadvantages.  That  they  are 
increasingly  being  welcomed  is  a  credit  to 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  home  folks  alike. 

RESoi.trnoN  or  Price,  Utah,  Municipai.  Corp. 

Whereas,  the  Job  Corps  located  south  of 
Price,  Utah,  has  been  of  substantial  economic 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  community  and 
the  citizens  of  Price,  Utah,  In  that  much  use- 
ful work  has  been  done  by  the  Job  Corps  of 
lasting  benefit  to  this  area  and  the  economy 
of  the  County  has  been  advanced  thereby, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Job  Corp  has  provided  needed 
schooling  and  training  for  the  members,  thus 
improving  their  education  and  ability  to 
later  to  be  of  help  to  the  welfare  of  our 
society  and  to  earn  their  own  way  and  raise 
their  living  standards,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Job  Corps  on 
the  whole  have  been  law-abiding  and  have 
shovm  respect  for  the  laws  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  this  community,  and 

Whereas,  they  have  assisted  in  doing  use- 
ful and  necessary  work  for  the  benefit  of 
this  community  when  their  assistance  has 
been  requested. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  Price,  hereby  commend 
the  Job  Corps  and  Its  Officers  and  members 
for  the  excellent  work  it  Is  doing  for  the 
betterment  and  improvement  of  this  area 
and  the  advancement  and  development  of 
its  members  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
uplift  It  is  providing  for  Its  members  in 
addition  to  all  of  the  economic  improvement 
which  is  derived  from  the  Job  Corps,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  recommend 
the  continuance  of  this  program. 
Mtjreat  Mathis, 

Mayor. 
Habolo   O.   Patterick, 
Walter  T.  Axelgard. 

JaICES    PAtJSETT, 

Gumo  Rachielx, 
Mack  Budge, 

Councilmen. 


SIMPLE    JUSTICE    FXDR    CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  which  gives 
simple  justice  to  the  many  conscientious 
Federal  employees  who  use  their  sick 
leave  only  when  they  are  ill.  At  present, 
the  sick  leave  accumulated  by  the  major- 
ity of  civil  servants  who  retire  without 
disability  saves  their  Government  a  con- 
siderable sum,  but  does  not  benefit  them 
at  all.  My  bill  would  permit  these  em- 
ployees the  option  of  receiving  full  credit 
for  each  day  of  accumulated  sick  leave 
in  computing  their  retirement  benefits. 
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or  for  receiving  a  lump  payment  equal  to 
one-fomth  the  caslk  value  of  their  sick 
leave. 

There  1a  a  douUe  rationale  for  my 
bill.  On  the  one  habd.  It  Is  designed  to 
improve  the  efBclency  of  the  Federal 
service  by  reducing  the  unusual  use  of 
sick  leave  by  employees  whose  retire- 
ment Is  imminent,  k  recent  study  found 
that  employees  retiring  from  Govern- 
ment service  use  an  average  of  40  days 
of  sick  leave  during  their  last  year  of 
emplojrment,  whlcU  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  Government-wide  average  of 
8  3  days  of  sick  leave  a  year.  The  im- 
pulse to  use  sick  le^ve  before  retirement 
is  understandable,  jfor  it  is  lost  com- 
pletely— unless  an  pmployee  retires  for 
disabUity. 

The  disability  retiree  draws  full  salary 
for  each  day  of  sicU  leave  remaining  to 


him.  Thiis,  on  the 
is  designed  to  give 


other  hand,  my  bill 
the  vast  majority  of 


employees  not  retiring  on  disability  some 
measure  of  equity  with  those  retiring 
on  dlsattffilty. 

I  realize  that  in  tl  le  90th  Congress,  the 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
of  the  House  decideil  against  the  retire- 
ment option  of  a  \urtp  sum  for  sick  leave, 
in  reporting  H.R.  17682.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  the  persistent  opposition  to  it  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Thes<i  agencies  held  it 
would  be  an  expensl  I'e  change  in  the  sick 
leave  principle. 

However,  the  committee  did  recom- 
mend that  accimnilated  sick  leave  be 
fully  credited  for  purposes  of  computing 
an  employee's  retijement  annuity.  For 
example,  an  employee  who  retires  with 
30  years  of  service  fould  easily  accumu- 
late 1  year  of  sick  jeavc  if  he  were  rea- 
sonably healthy.  Heiwould  therefore  have 
Ills  retirement  annuity  computed  as  if  he 
had  performed  31  jfears  of  service.  This 
additional  service,  however,  could  not  be 
coimted  in  determining  average  pay  or 
in  attaining  eligibility  for  retirement. 

This  section  of  JH.R.  17682  was  de- 
signed to  cut  down  on  the  heavy  use  of 
sick  leave  by  retlfing  employees.  The 
savings  to  the  Govenunent  are  obvious, 
for  persons  on  sick  leave  are  drawing  pay, 
smd  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  agen- 
cies' personnel  ceilhjgs.  His  work  is  either 
undone  or  a  temporary  employee  must  be 
hired  and  trained. 

On  this  point.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Johi  Macy  told  the  com- 
mittee he  thought  the  estimated  $22  mil- 
lion annual  cost  of  |  the  sick  leave  credit 
section  "would  be  (iffset  significsuitly  by 
a  lesser  use  of  siclq  leave  on  an  annual 
basis  by  employeesi  If  we  were  able  to 
reduce  the  average!  use  from  8.3  days  a 
year  to,  say,  7  daj^  a  year,  that  would 
represent  a  substantial  savings."  He  went 
on  to  say  later :        [ 
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of  reimbursement  as  well.  Therefore.  I 
sui^Mrted  HJR.  17282  in  its  successful 
House  p>assage,  and  was  disappointed  the 
Senate  did  not  act  upon  our  bill. 

Although  I  supported  the  committee 
version  last  year,  and  would  do  so  again 
if  it  were  again  reported  out,  I  have  not 
abandoned  my  belief  that  the  principle 
of  equity  for  nondisability  retirees  justi- 
fies a  lump-sum  option. 

It  was  voiced  in  last  year's  floor  debate 
that  the  accumulation  of  sick  leave  by  an 
employee  was  "a  type  of  insurance 
against  loss  of  income  diu-ing  periods  of 
illness."  But  it  is  insurance  in  a  limited 
sense  only.  An  employee  who  saves  most 
of  the  13  days  of  sick  leave  a  year  due 
him  is  indeed  building  up  a  reserve  for 
that  day  when  he  may  have  an  extended 
illness.  H  he  remains  healthy,  he  loses  the 
sick  leave.  But  if  he  is  part  of  that  one- 
third  of  Government  employees  who  re- 
tire on  disability  he  receives  pay  for  his 
days  of  sick  leave,  and  benefits  twice  be- 
cause all  time  spent  in  a  pay  status  is 
credited  toward  his  retirement  annuities. 
Thus  to  the  disabled  retiree,  accumulated 
sick  leave  is  money  in  the  bank,  on  which 
he  has  paid  no  premiums.  It  is  in  this 
special  sense  not  insurance  at  all,  but  a 
donation  from  his  Government. 

The  civil  servant  who  conscientiously 
accumulates  his  sick  leave  sees  one-third 
of  his  fellow  employees  retiring  on  dis- 
ability and  receiving  monetary  t>eneflt 
for  their  sick  leave,  and  he  sees  other 
employees  who  are  similarly  retiring  on 
a  nondisability  status  using  up  all  the 
sick  leave  they  can  in  the  last  years.  This 
man  deserves  to  be  rewarded  for  part  of 
the  amount  his  restraint  is  saving  his 
Government.  He  should  certainly  be  af- 
forded retirement  credit  for  accumulated 
sick  leave,  and  I  am  convinced  he  also 
deserves  the  option  of  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment upon  retirement,  equal  to  one- 
foiuth  the  cash  value  of  his  sick  leave. 
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to  work  one  more  day 
be  s{>ent  on  sick  leave, 
ould   be   a    reasonable 


If  you  got  every 
that  would  other' 
90   million    dollars 
estimate. 

I  was  impresseq  with  the  full  con- 
.sideration  the  committee  gave  to  the  un- 
used sick  leave  question,  and  with  the 
fact  that  several  ranking  members  on  the 
committee  had  Initially  cosponsored  the 
same  bill  I  did  to  provide  not  only  an- 
nuity credit  for  sick  leave  but  the  option 


THE  GROWTH  OF  SHOW  BUSINESS 
UNIONS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  14.  1969 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple in  America  still  think  of  the  trade 
union  movement  as  composed  primarily 
of  blue-collar  workers.  This  is  becoming 
less  and  less  true  as  the  American  work 
force  changes.  However,  it  was  never 
completely  true.  One  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating chapters  in  American  trade  union 
history  has  been  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  trade  unions  representing 
the  musicians,  actors,  artists,  and  others 
involved  in  show  business.  The  history 
of  these  unions  hsis  been  chronicled  in 
the  September  1968  issue  of  American 
Labor  magazine.  The  article  makes  ex- 
tremely interesting  reading  for  anyone 
interested  In  the  history  of  either  the 
stage  or  this  particular  chapter  to  the 
American  labor  movement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows  : 

Tkku'b  No  BTTsnnMfl  Lnui — And  No  Hxstobt 

QUITB    LnCX    TH«    HiSTOBT    OF    THK    VAUOtTS 

Labob  UmoNs  IN  Show  Business 

Ugbtnln'  struck  on  Broadway  at  8:20  on 
the  evening  of  Augtist  7,  1919. 

That  play,  the  first  to  close  In  the  first 
actors'  strike  ever  to  hit  Broadway  starred 
Prank  Bacon,  a  mlddleaged  actor  who  was 
making  his  bid  for  the  big  time  with  It — 
maybe  his  last. 

After  more  than  twenty  years  on  the  road 
and  In  stock  companies.  Bacon  was  playing 
a  lead  part  on  the  Great  White  Way  for  the 
first  time.  In  a  play  that  he  had  written 
and  helped  produce. 

Lightnin'  represented  everything  that  he 
had  hoped  and  worked  for.  But  when  the 
actors  struck,  Frank  Bacon  was  the  first  to 
go,  leading  his  cast  out  of  the  theatre,  past 
the  paying  customers. 

His  decision  was  made  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult because  with  the  opening  of  Lightnin  . 
of  which  he  was  also  part  owner,  Bacon 
had  become  a  theatre  manager,  and  It  was 
the  managers  that  the  actors  were  striking 
against. 

But  he  counted  himself  an  actor  first,  and 
an  owner  second.  "We'll  stick  with  our  own 
kind,"  he  said.  "I  may  be  sold  down  the 
river  for  this,  but  If  I  am,  Bacon  will  bring 
a  higher  price  than  ever  before." 

That  long-ago  strike  on  Broadway,  called 
by  the  Actors*  Equity  Association,  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  battle  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition of  an  organization  of  actors,  em- 
powered to  have  a  voice  on  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  In  the  theatre. 

ACTORS    ARX    ACTORS 

Organizing  actors  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  faced  by  the 
labor  movement.  Time  and  again,  any  group 
of  performers  who  banded  together  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  were  wrecked  both  by 
outside  pressure  from  employers  and  In- 
ternal dissension  among  the  performers 
themselves.  For  actors,  almost  by  definition, 
are  starstruck. 

To  them,  "The  show  must  go  on"  Is  not 
an  empty  phrase.  The  great  ones  believe  It 
with  their  hearts  and  souls.  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  their  profession  almost  as  lovers  are 
dedicated  to  each  other.  And  like  lovers,  they 
can  be  blind  to  any  flaws  in  the  object  of 
their  affections. 

Even  when  a  group  did  organize,  staying 
organized  didn't  last  long.  Actors'  groups  had 
always  been  easy  prey  to  the  divisive  tactics 
of  theatre  managers  and  producers. 

There  have  always  been,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be.  more  actors  and  would-be  actors 
than  there  are  theatre  Jobs.  With  twenty,  or 
a  hundred,  eager  and  compliant  applicants 
for  every  opening  available — kids  who  will 
suffer  any  deprivation  for  their  chance  at 
the  big  time — an  employer  didn't  worry  too 
much  If  a  few  of  his  cast  started  to  complain 
about  unfair  conditions. 

Usually,  just  the  threat  of  replacing  one 
with  any  of  the  many  other  people  waiting 
his  turn  was  enough  to  bring  any  disgrun- 
tled actor  Into  line. 

The  relatively  few  performers  who  were 
Important  to  a  producer  had  no  such  prob- 
lems of  course.  They  could  get  fair  contracts 
and  generous  salaries.  The  plight  of  the 
struggling  actor  no  longer  involved  them, 
and  they  could  not  always  be  counted  on  to 
stand  up  for  the  little  guy. 

THB  WHm  RATS 

A  few  actors  groups  did  manage  to  form, 
even  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties.  One  of 
the  most  successful  of  these  was  the  White 
Rats,  a  group  composed  largely  of  vaude- 
vilUans. 

The  White  Rats  were  organized  In  1900  and 
received  a  charter  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  1910.  They  flourished 
briefly   In   those   early  years,   wrung  a  few 
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concessions  from  managers  and  attracted 
several  thousand  members.  Including  some 
of  the  big-names  any  performers  organiza- 
tion must  have. 

Dlgby  Bell,  Weber  and  Fields,  Eddie  Foy 
and  Maurice  Barrymore  all  joined  the  Bats 
and  attempted  to  pit  themselves  against 
the  Vaudeville  P»rotective  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  guided  by  producer  E.  F. 
Albee. 

But  Albee  declared  war  on  the  Rats,  and 
won.  In  1916  he  instituted  a  lock-out  of  all 
White  Rats  members  and  made  it  stick. 
Members  who  retained  their  cards  had  to  do 
so  secretly,  and  were  in  constant  danger  of 
being  denounced  and  bounced  from  their 
bookings.  Just  as  Equity's  star  was  rising, 
the  White  Rats  seemed  destined  to  go  the 
way  of  all  other  performers'  groups. 

STILL    ANOTHER    FAILURE 

Equity,  in  fact,  was  founded  on  the  rub- 
ble of  still  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
organize.  In  1896,  an  association  known  as 
the  Actors'  Society  had  been  formed  as  both 
a  social  and  business  group.  One  of  Its  stated 
purposes  was  to  "discriminate  against  ir- 
responsible managers  and  help  Its  members 
secure  contracts  with  only  responsible  man- 
agers." 

But  the  Actors'  Society  did  nothing.  Weak 
and  Ineffective,  It  was  ignored  by  the  pro- 
ducers. Finally,  on  a  wintry  day  in  1912.  100 
of  Its  members  met  for  the  final  meeting, 
and  that  was  that. 

It  had  served  no  one.  accomplished  noth- 
ing, but  its  final  meeting  was  probably  its 
most  significant.  For  at  that  last  gathering, 
some  members  still  stubbornly  clung  to  the 
Idea  that  an  actors'  organization  could  sur- 
vive. Though  they'd  failed,  they  thought 
they  coiUd  profit  from  their  mistakes,  and 
succeeded  with  a  second  try. 

Howard  Kyle,  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
appointed  a  committee  to  plan  for  an  act- 
ors' organization  concerned  only  with  the 
actors'  business  Interests. 

NO    BED    OF    ROSES 

Facing  the  new  organization  would  be  a 
set  of  abuses  that  had  grown  steadily  worse 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  theatre  managers 
who  were  enjoying  a  profitable  boom,  be- 
came less  and  less  dedicated  to  the  theatre, 
and  more  and  more  dedicated  to  making 
money. 

The  Albees.  the  Shuberts  and  the  Ziegfelds 
were  businessmen  first,  show  people  second. 
When  hiring  performers,  these  businessmen 
had  their  lawyers  draw  up  contracts,  which 
would  be  to  their  own  best  interests,  natur- 
ally. Most  performers  who  needed  a  Job  had 
little  recourse  but  to  sign. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  strand- 
ing ...  a  much  too  common  practice  of  the 
times.  Artists  of  that  era  were  required  to 
pay  their  own  way  to  out-of-town  perform- 
ances. If  the  show  closed  out-of-town,  they 
were  often  left  in  whatever  backwater  stop 
they  happened  to  be  appearing  in. 

When  box-office  receipts  were  bad,  they 
often  weren't  paid  for  their  performances  as 
well.  They  were  hung  up,  with  no  money, 
and  no  transportation  back  to  New  York, 
where  their  only  hope  of  reemployment  lay. 

SALARIES IP    PAID 

The  salary  situation,  under  any  circum- 
stances, was  chancy.  Managers  were  casual 
about  remunerations,  often  simply  disap- 
peared on  payday.  The  check.  If  It  came  at 
all,  might  be  days  or  even  weeks  late. 

When  performers  were  paid,  they  were 
paid  only  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  front 
of  an  audience.  Rehearsal  time  was  free — and 
unlimited.  One  prominent  star  of  the  day, 
John  Goldsworthy  who  was  under  contract 
to  the  Shuberts,  once  rehearsed  for  fifty- 
seven  weeks,  and  played  for  twenty-two.  Al- 
though "employed"  for  a  year-and-a-half,  he 
was  paid  for  less  than  six  months. 

The  situation  was  even  more  desperate  if 
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the  producer  chose  a  bad  script  and  a  play 
was  iinsuccessful.  The  actor  might  rehearse 
for  weeks  and  months,  for  free,  and  give  a 
good  performance  only  to  see  his  play  close  In 
a  few  days.  In  that  case,  he'd  worked  for 
nothing. 

THE    "SATISFACTION"    CLAUSE 

Finally,  there  was  the  so-called  "satisfac- 
tion" clause.  Under  this  clause,  the  actor 
agreed  to  play  his  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  manager.  Reviews,  box-office  receipts, 
meant  nothing.  The  manager  was  the  sole 
judge  of  a  satisfactory  performance. 

If  he  decided  for  any  reason  to  make  a 
change — perhaps  he  saw  another  performer 
who  would  work  for  less  money — he  could, 
and  did,  simply  dismiss  his  contracted  per- 
former under  this  clause. 

These  were  some  of  the  abuses  Equity  set 
out  to  correct.  By  May  of  1913,  the  fledgling 
organization  had  drafted  a  constitution,  set 
up  guidelines  for  a  standard  contract  that 
would  protect  actors  from  unethical  man- 
agers, and  felt  strong  enough  to  call  its  first 
meeting  in  the  Elks  Hall  at  the  Pabst  Grand 
Circle  Hotel  on  New  York's  West  59th  Street. 

There  were  112  actors  at  the  meeting,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  biggest  stars  of  the  day. 
Lionel  Hogarth.  William  Holden.  Sr..  and  De 
Wx>lf  Hopper  were  among  the  personalities 
who  voted  to  accept  Equity's  Constitution 
and  elected  Its  first  officers. 

THE  CURTAIN   RISES 

Its  first  president  was  Francis  Wilson, 
and  on  Its  first  Council  was  Grant  Stewart. 
These  two  men  were  to  make  the  cause  of 
the  actors'  association  one  of  their  life-long 
crusades. 

It  is  well  they  were  so  dedicated,  for  they 
were  about  to  launch  a  long,  frustrating  bat- 
tle that  would  last  for  nearly  six  years  before 
even  their  most  basic  aims — recognition  and 
a  standard  Equity  contract — would  be 
achieved. 

It  would  be  a  battle  made  all  the  more 
difficult  because  it  would  be  carried  out, 
for  a  while,  under  a  facade  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  courtesy.  The  producers  and  man- 
agers were  almost  patronizing  about  Equity 
at  first.  They'd  seen  so  many  actors'  orga- 
nizations rise  and  fall  that  this  new  one 
caused    little   more    than   smiles. 

For  months,  and  then  for  years,  they 
seemed  always  on  the  verge  of  accepting 
Equity  and  its  contract.  They  would  sign 
if  only  this  or  that  minor  flaw  could  be 
ironed  out.  When  it  was,  another  flaw  needed 
ironing  out  and  so  on  and  on  and  on. 

But  though  It  could  not  get  a  contract. 
Equity  was  steadily  growing  stronger  dur- 
ing those  years  of  negotiations.  Its  member- 
ships rose  to  include  some  of  the  biggest 
names  in  show  business.  Ed  Wynn,  Pearl 
White,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Grant  Mills,  Marie 
Dressier,  Otto  Kruger,  Douglas  Fairbanks 
and  Eddie  Foy  were  among  the  stars  who 
pledged  their  support  in   those  early  days. 

ACT    ONE SCENE    ONE 

In  small  ways.  Equity  began  to  make  Itself 
felt.  By  1919  It  was  managing  to  wring  out  a 
better  contract  here,  a  special  payment  for 
an  extra  matinee  there.  From  time  to  time, 
a  manager  even  found  himself  forced  to  pay 
for  rehearsal  time  or  to  reimburse  an  actress 
for  her  costumes — miniature  victories  in 
minor  frays.  But  like  a  mosquito  buzzing 
around  the  back  of  a  head,  the  Actors  Equity 
Association  was  becoming  an  annoyance  to 
the  managers. 

Also,  it  was  contemplating  a  step  that  was 
anathema;  affiliation  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  musicians  and  stage 
hands  of  the  theatre  were  already  organized 
and  affi'lated  with  the  AFL.  The  managers' 
experience  with  these  groups  was  enough  to 
convince  them  that  they  didn't  want  their 
actors  In  that  combine  as  well. 

Equity's  projected  affiliation  with  orga- 
nized labor  had  long  been  a  sensitive  area. 
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delayed  by  two  factors.  One  was  the  reluc- 
tance of  an  influential  group  of  actors  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  laboring  classes, 
a  feeling  that  they  were  somehow  above 
them.  The  second  factor  was  a  far  more 
practical  one — the  White  Rats. 

The  Rats  had  almost  no  members  and 
virtually  no  power,  but  they  did  have  an 
International  Charter  from  the  AFL.  If 
Equity  wanted  to  Join  with  organized  labor, 
the  Rats  maintained  it  would  have  to  enter 
as  a  branch  of  their  International. 

This.  Equity  was  not  willing  to  do.  Not 
only  did  the  WR's  represent  a  group  with 
which  the  actors  felt  no  common  cause — 
vaudevllllans  and  variety  acts — but  It  was 
also  floundering  badly. 

It  had  made  many  powerful  enemies  and 
Equity  felt  barely  able  to  handle  its  own 
problems.  If  it  was  forced  to  take  on  the 
problems  of  the  older  organization  besides. 
Its  members  were  convinced  that  both  groups 
would  go  down  the  drain. 

ACT    ONE SCENE    TWO 

The  anti-union  feeling  was  settled  at  a 
turbulent  and  emotional  Equity  meeting  In 
May  of  1919,  shortly  after  the  producers  had 
flatly  refused  to  recognize  Equity  or  sign  its 
contract. 

Twenty-five  hundred  members  gathered  to 
hear  the  arguments  for  and  against  affilia- 
tion. Blanche  Bates,  a  prominent  actress  and 
persuasive  speaker,  gained  the  floor  and 
turned  her  years  of  experience  in  moving  an 
audience  to  moving  her  present  audience 
away  from  affiliation. 

"I  cannot  stand  here,"  Miss  Bates  said  in  an 
impassioned  speech,  "as  a  woman  who  has 
put  twenty-five  years  into  this  work  .  .  . 
who  has  been  true  to  the  traditions  of  it  all. 
and  see  us  putting  ourselves  in  the  poeition 
of  disgruntled  laborers.  We  are  not  laborers 
and  what  we  do  cannot  be  capitalized.  What 
we  give  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured. 
Don't  let  us  do  something  that  we  will  regret 
doing." 

But  when  Miss  Bates  pounded  the  table 
and  said,  "We  are  not  laborers,"  the  audience 
shouted  back  "We  are!  We  are!" 

Other  speakers  pointed  out  that  with  only 
a  few  concessions,  the  managers  could  take 
the  actors  out  of  the  position  of  disgruntled 
laborers,  and  all  could  continue  In  the  grand 
traditions  of  the  theatre  of  which  Miss  Bates 
was  so  proud. 

In  the  end,  the  members  voted  to  leave  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Equity  Coun- 
cil. Since  the  Council  had  already  declared 
itself  on  the  side  of  affiliation,  this  was  tan- 
tamount to  a  vote  to  Join  the  AFL. 

FIRST    ACT    ENDING 

The  White  Rats  situation  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve.  In  previous  meetings,  led  by 
Harry  Mountford  and  James  Fitzpatrick,  the 
WR's  had  fought  fiercely  to  hang  on  to  their 
charter  as  their  only  hope  of  saving  their 
organization.  » 

But  in  their  hopeless  condition  they  were 
more  willing  to  talk  compromise.  The  final 
solutions  worked  out  for  Equity's  admission 
into  the  AFL  proved  to  reduce  not  only  the 
current  difficulties,  but  turned  out  to  be 
tailor-made  to  handle  the  admission  later,  of 
other  highly  individualistic  performing  arts 
unions  as  well. 

As  it  was  worked  out,  neither  Equity  nor 
the  White  Rats  would  hold  the  International 
Charter.  The  White  Rats  surrendered  it  and 
the  AFL  issued  a  new  one  to  cover  the  en- 
tire performing  arts  field. 

Thus,  a  new  International  was  created,  to 
be  known  as  the  Associated  Actors  and 
Artistes  of  America,  or  more  simply,  the  Four 
A's. 

Within  the  Four  A's,  each  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  unions  were,  and  are,  relatively 
autonomous  and.  In  theory  at  least,  on  an 
equal  footing.  This  structure  still  exists  50 
years  later  and  has  proved  Ideal  for  the  inde- 
pendent-spirited performers  It  represents. 
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ACT  TWO-4-SCKW*  oirm 

It  WM  now  July,  11919.  six  yetura  since  the 
first  Equity  meetingj  had  been  caUed,  and 
battle  lines  were  hajdenlng.  In  August,  the 
Producing  Managers  Association,  the  pro- 
tective organization  lormed  to  flght  Equity 
called  a  meeting  of  rlrtuaUy  every  manage- 
ment group  In  show  business. 

The  National  Asajclatlon  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Industry,  thf  Columbia  Amusement 
and  Burlesque  Interests  and  the  Vaudeville 
Protective  Managers  Association  all  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  meeting  in  New  York. 
Prom  there  they  issued  a  resolution  to  act  In 
concert  to  "protect  the  actors  of  the  stage 
and  screen  from  Inequitable  contracts  and 
assure  the  employer^  thereof  a  continuance 
of  the  privilege  to  deaj  with  them  individually 
as  artists." 

Boiled  down  and  j  retranslated,  it  meant 
simply  this:  not  only  would  Equity  not  be 
recognized  in  New  TTork,  but  any  member 
who  insisted  on  any  dit  the  small  gains  Equity 
had  made  so  far  wouil  have  a  hard  time  find- 
ing a  Job  in  any  theatre,  motion  picture 
studio  or  vaudevtlle  hoxiae  any  place  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  locM-out. 

Qn  August  7,  1919.  Equity's  members  voted 
to.  strlke_all  the  theatres  of  the  Producing 
Managers  'Asaoclatloi|. 

The  gesttire  was  biteve  enough;  actors  have 
a  sense  of  the  dramatic,  but  would  it  work? 
Nobody,  including  Equity's  officers  was  sure. 
Though  Equity  had  2700  members  at  that 
point,  their  loyalty  (when  asked  to  actually 
defy  the  producers  add  walk  out  of  their  Jobe) 
had  not  yet  been  put  to  the  tert.  and  actors 
being  what  they  ara — were  unpredictable. 

ACT    TWo4— SCXNI   TWO 

Nevertheless,  at  7^:15  on  August  7.  1919. 
fifteen  minutes  af teB  the  last  deadline  set  by 
Equity  for  a  truce,  ^he  strike  call  went  out. 
There  were  more  ithan  twenty  shows  on 
Broadway  that  night,  but  EqxUty's  expecta- 
tions were  so  mixil  that  when  reporters 
asked  its  officers  4ow  many  shows  they 
thought  would  go  o^t,  they  merely  shrugged 
and  said.  "Maybe  sevtn." 

The  first  to  go  wa^  "Lightnin'  "  mentioned 
earlier.  Then — In  jqulck  succession  calls 
came  into  strike  headquarters  saying  that 
the  cast  of  a  dozeii|  other  productions  had 
walked  out  as  well,    i 

Lightning  struck,  not  only  at  the  Gaiety, 
but  all  up  and  dowB.  Broadway.  At  the  New 
Amsterdam  Theatr«  on  42nd  Street.  Eddie 
Cantor  walked  out  of  the  Zlegf eld  Follies 
while  the  chorus  aongregated  on  the  fire 
escape,  replete  In  tielr  Follies  costumes,  to 
watch  the  strikers  f^m  other  shows  march- 
ing on  the  street  beliw. 

Ed  W3mn  stationed  himself  In  front  of  the 

where    the    Shuberts' 

been  playing,  and  ex- 

to  the  audience  lined 

Qoney  back.  The  crowd 

by   the   words   of   the 

"Perfect  Pool"  thatjthey  hoisted  him  up  on 
their  shoulders  anq  paraded  up  and  down 
Broadway  with  him. 

TTie  streets  were  jkmmed  with  the  striking 
actors  and  audlenc^  with  no  place  to  go 
The  managers  had  japparently  been  caught 
by  surprise,  and  ha^  made  no  arrangement* 
to  fill  in  for  the  (striking  actors.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  thousands  of  dollars  they 
had  to  retiun  that  light. 

Producer  Sam  Harris  of  (George  M.) 
Cohan  and  Harris  s^hed  "I  didn't  think  the 
boys  would  go  th^t  far."  Producer  David 
Belasco,  on  the  othjer  hand.  Snarled  that  If 
necessary  the  prod|icers  woxild  "starve  the 
actors  out."  j 

Not  all  of  the  theatres  were  struck.  Thoee 
whose  managers  dl4n't  belong  to  the  PJdA. 
were  allowed  to  dontlnue  their  perform- 
ancee.  But  by  and  large,  what  Equity  called 
out — went  The  new  organization  had  scored 
beyond  Itt  most  optimistic  hopes. 
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ACT   THKKa SCZm    ON» 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  managers 
countered  with  a  flood  of  advertlsetnents, 
presenting  their  cause  in  the  press  with 
alluring  contract  offers  and  at  least  one  suit, 
initiated  by  Lee  Shubert,  against  almost 
every  member  of  Equity,  whether  they  were 
striking  htm  or  not. 

But  nothing  helped.  A  notice  that  they 
were  restrained  from  picketing  brought  crlea 
of.  "Who  wants  to  get  arrested?  Lets  go 
picketing!"  When  the  producers  threatened 
a  blacklist,  600  new  applications  were  re- 
ceived at  Equity  headquarters  In  one  day. 

One  management  ploy,  however,  did  hurt 
the  strikers — not  so  much  In  their  back- 
bone, but  In  their  hearts.  This  was  the  ee- 
tabllshment  of  a  counter-union,  the  Actors' 
Fidelity  League,  headed  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonality than   George  M.  Cohan. 

Though  Cohan  was  a  proeperotis  pro- 
ducer by  this  time,  the  actors  still  counted 
him  as  one  of  their  own.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  strike,  his  fellow  performers  had  begged 
hiim  to  Join  with  them,  but  he  turned  them 
down. 

LTKIC  BT  GSOBGK  M. 

As  the  walk-out  threatened  to  be  suc- 
cessful, Cohan  angrily  declared  "Before  I 
will  do  business  with  the  Actors'  Equity  As- 
sociation. I  will  loee  every  dollar  I  have, 
even  if  I  have  to  run  an  elevator  to  make  a 
living." 

To  prove  that  he  meant  it,  Cohan  offered 
to  donate  $100,000  to  a  new  union,  or  rather 
a  non-union — an  "association"  of  actors,  not 
affiliated  with  organized  labor. 

His  offer,  and  the  prospect  of  his  prestlgl- 
oxis  support,  spurred  on  those  who  had  op- 
posed Equity's  aflUiatlon  with  the  APL.  In 
the  middle  of  the  strike,  while  some  of  their 
brother  actors  were  struggling  to  feed  their 
families,  these  dissenters  organized  a  rival 
association  to   fight   them. 

It.  too,  marshaled  some  impressive  names 
on  its  roster.  Aside  from  Cohan,  there  were 
such  luminaries  as  Pay  Balnter,  Otis  Skin- 
ner and  the  young  Helen  Hayes  (who  Joined 
out  of  loyalty  to  her  manager  but  later 
resigned  and  fought  wholeheartedly  for 
Equity's  cause  In  subsequent  battles). 

In  the  long  run,  the  Actors'  Fidelity 
League  served  little  purpose.  Most  of  Its 
members  had  already  declared  themselves 
opposed  to  the  strike,  and  It  never  succeeded 
tn  drawing  any  significant  support  away 
from  Equity. 

By  1924,  after  Equity  had  fought  and  won 
Its  first  round,  and  was  deep  in  negotiating 
Its  second  contract,  the  League  could  only 
attest  to  83  members  in  good  standing. 

However,  it  did  cause  a  bitter  rlTt  between 
actor  and  actor,  wound*  that  took  years  to 
heal.  George  M.  Cohan,  who  had  declared  he 
would  never  again  produce  on  Broadway  if 
Equity  won.  kept  his  word. 

In  1921  he  transferred  all  his  Interests  to 
England,  and  didn't  appear  on  Broadway 
again  until  1937  when  he  starred  in,  but  did 
not  produce,  "I'd  Rather  Be  Right." 

But  back  to  1919.  As  the  weeks  wore  on, 
the  strike,  rather  than  losing  Impetus  as  the 
managers  had  predicted,  gained  momentum. 
Huge  blocks  of  performers,  300  members  of 
the  Happy  Times  chorus  at  the  Hippodrome, 
the  entire  chorus  of  the  Wintergarden, 
marched  Into  strike  headquarters  to  the 
rousing  cheers  of  their  fellow  performers  and 
a  Jubilant  "Hail,  Hall,  The  Gang's  All  Here!" 
from  one  of  the  many  bands  in  residence 
there. 

ENTER   TRZ    LAOEBS 

The  chorus  girls,  In  fact,  were  not  members 
of  Equity.  In  the  struggle  to  organize  the 
actor,  no  one  had  gotten  around  to  formally 
organizing  Broadway's  chortises. 

In  the  middle  of  the  strike,  this  oversight 
was  remedied.  The  chorus  Equity  was  for- 
mally voted  Into  existence  on  August  12, 1919. 
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with  Marie  Dressier,  who  bad  started  her 
career  aa  an  (8  a  week  chorus  girl,  as  Its  first 
president. 

Ethel  Bsurymore,  although  she  was  not 
then,  and  never  had  been,  a  member  of  the 
chorus,  came  to  the  meeting  to  pledge  her 
support.  "I  am  with  you  heart  and  soul,"  she 
said  to  the  young  chorus  members  that  day, 
"and  more  than  that.  Dcm't  be  discouraged. 
Stick!  It's  all  coming  out  Just  the  way  it 
ought  to  for  us." 

Miss  Barrymore's  words  proved  to  be 
prophetic.  Equity's  tacticians  had  managed 
the  strike  so  that  each  day  brought  a  new 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  opposition.  When  the 
first  few  days  went  by  with  no  results,  the 
strike  was  spread  from  the  legitimate  theatre 
to  vaudeville.  Then  the  offered  support  of  the 
stagehands  (International  Alliance  of  The- 
atrical Stage  Employees)  and  musicians 
(American  Federation  of  Musicians)  was  ac- 
cepted, and  more  shows  closed. 

ACT    THUZS SCKNS    TWO 

Equity  staged  benefits  to  raise  money,  pre- 
senting all  the  stars  denied  to  the  managers, 
with  W.  C.  Fields  acting  as  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, and  foimd  its  strike  fund  bulging. 
The  strike  spread  from  New  York  to  Boston 
and  Chicago,  also  Important  theatre  centers. 
Finally,  on  September  5.  after  a  last  break- 
down In  the  talks  that  had  gone  on  con- 
tinuously between  the  union  and  the  man- 
agers. Equity  played  Its  trump  card;  as  a 
member  of  AFL  It  called  on  organized  labor 
for  national  support. 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  sent  out  to 
the  969  locals  of  lATSE  calling  for  a  close- 
down of  all  the  Shubert  chain  of  theatres 
around  the  country. 

That  move  proved  to  be  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back.  The  managers  asked 
for  peace  the  same  afternoon  that  the  na- 
tional call  went  out.  and  Equity's  strike  was 
over  almost  as  fast  as  It  had  begun. 

By  the  evening  of  September  5,  Prances 
Wilson.  Marie  Dressier,  Ethel  Barrymore,  and 
Lillian  Russell,  an  all-star  cast  if  there  ever 
was  one,  were  meeting  with  the  managers. 
At  3  Ail.  on  the  morning  of  September  6, 
they  had  an  agreement,  and  that  evening 
some  of  the  closed  plays  reopened. 

EFILOCT7K 

One  of  the  first  to  see  the  lights  of  Broad- 
way, and  play  to  a  capacity  audience,  was 
Prank  Bacon's  "Lightnin' ".  He'd  won  his 
gamble. 

The  most  Important  gain  In  that  first 
agreement  was  the  recognition  of  Equity  as 
the  representative  of  Its  members.  This  did 
not  imply  an  all  Equity  cast — that  would 
take  more  long  meetings,  court  suits  and 
strike  threats. 

The  managers  did  not  become  Instantly 
docile.  Many  believed  that  Equity's  victory 
was  a  fluke.  It  would  take  ye«tf8  of  defeats 
In  arbitration  decisions  and  failure  to  woo 
stars  from  the  union  before  the  producers 
were  to  become  convinced  that  the  tide  had 
tiurned. 

But  with  that  strike  Equity  made  his- 
tory. For  the  first  time,  the  actors  had 
presented  a  united  front  to  the  managers. 
and  managed  to  maintain  it  until  they  won. 
And  they  strengthened  their  organization  In 
the  bargain- 
Equity  started  the  strike  with  2700  mem- 
bers and  $13,500  In  Its  treasury.  A  month 
later,  at  the  strike's  end.  It  had  14,000  mem- 
bers and  $120,000.  Perhaps  moet  important. 
It  had  learned  that  the  producers  were  not 
invincible. 

Within  the  following  decade  Equity  had 
planfid  itself  firmly  on  Broadway  and  proved, 
once  and  for  aU,  that  a  union  of  actors  could 
survive. 

HOLLTWOOD   NEXT 

Meanwhile,  another  form  of  entertainment 
was  rising — the  screen.  Far  away  from  Broad- 
way, in  Hollywood,  California,  new  stars  were 
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being  bom,  new  producers  were  making  for- 
tunes and  a  different  set  of  situations  was 
cropping  up. 

Equity  made  several  attempts  to  organize 
the  screen  stars,  but  never  succeeded.  The 
Broadway  union  was  considered  an  intruder 
In  Hollywood,  a  representative  of  New  York 
and  the  legitimate  stage.  Equity  withdrew 
from  Hollywood  In  1929  to  mend  some  of  Its 
fences  back  home  on  Broadway  and  leave 
the  screen  stars  to  their  own  organization. 

"It's  hard  to  Imagine  what  Hollywood  was 
like  In  those  days,"  says  Conrad  Nagel,  the 
courtly  gentleman  of  many  a  stage  and 
screen  hit.  Nagel,  now  president  of  the  Four 
A's.  Is  a  charter  member  of  both  Equity  and 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  remembers  those 
early  organizing  days  well. 

"It  was  not  only  an  open  shop  town.  It 
was  almost  antl-unlon,"  he  says.  "The  old 
Los  Angeles  Times  used  to  run  editorial  after 
editorial  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  open 
shop,  and  many  of  the  people  in  the  town 
absorbed  this  philosophy.  They  were  very 
suspicious  of  unions." 

But  the  screen  actors  were  not  exactly  un- 
organized. Perhaps  partly  because  of  Equity's 
efforts,  the  Hollywood  producers  and  studio 
owners  had  Joined  with  the  actors  in  estab- 
lishing the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1927. 

THE    ACADEMY 

The  Academy  was  to  represent  all  branches 
of  the  motion  picture  Industry — producers, 
directors,  writers,  actors  and  technicians. 

In  the  five  years  of  its  existence  It  did  man- 
age to  draw  up  a  standard  contract  that 
eliminated  some  of  the  abuses  that  had 
raised  Equity's  Ire.  most  notably  the  hated 
"satisfaction  clause",  and  set  up  a  structure 
for  fair,  and  impartial  arbitration  of  disputes. 

But  membership  In  the  Academy  was 
gained  only  by  Invitation,  on  the  basis  of 
"distinguished  accomplishment"  in  the  pro- 
duction of  films.  This  Invltatlon-only  policy 
insured  that  the  membership,  and  the  poli- 
cies, could  be  controlled  by  a  select  few. 

Moreover,  the  Academy  Included  producers 
in  Its  membership  and  on  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors. This  was  too  cozy  for  Equity,  who  de- 
nounced the  Academy  as  a  company  union. 

Whatever  its  original  Intentions  had  been, 
the  Academy  was  by  1933.  "completely  em- 
ployer-controlled." according  to  Robert 
Montgomery  who  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  that  time  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  union  that  was  to  succeed  it — the  Screen 
Actors  Guild. 

The  year  1933  dawned  on  a  world  sunk  deep 
into  the  Great  Depression.  In  March.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared  a  nation-wide  bank 
moratorium  that  sounded  the  death  knell 
for,  among  many  businesses  and  Institu- 
tions, the  Academy. 

The  producers  decided  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  the  moratorium  by  cutting  the  actors' 
salaries,  and  the  Academy  decided  to  help 
them  do  It.  With  both  their  "union"  and 
their  employers  talking  pay  cut,  the  actors 
had  no  choice. 

They  took  the  cut,  but  many,  including 
Nagel  who  was  then  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy, resigned,  and  the  actors  began  looking 
around  for  a  new  organization. 

CLOAK    AND    DAGGER    STT7FF 

Quietly,  in  fact  secretly,  they  began  to  hold 
informal  meetings  in  each  other's  homes. 
Some  of  the  stars  drove  their  Cadillacs  or 
Rolls  Royces  to  sumptuous  mansions  In  Bel 
Air  or  Santa  Monica,  but  parked  them  blocks 
away  and  walked  to  the  meeting  place.  They 
remembered  the  blacklist  that  had  followed 
Equity's  last  attempt  to  organize  an  Inde- 
pendent union,  and  they  weren't  ready  to 
come  out  in  the  open  yet. 

Among  the  first  of  these  meetings  was  one 
held  In  the  home  of  Kenneth  Thomson  and 
attended  by  Ralph  Morgan,  Grant  Mitchell, 
Berton  Churchill,  Charles  Miller,  and  Alden 
Gay  Thomson.  It  was  here  that  the  idea  of 
a  self-governing  organization  of  all  motion 
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picture  actors  to  gain  fair  economic  condi- 
tions was  formed. 

In  June  of  1933,  articles  of  incorporation 
for  the  new  group,  by  now  known  as  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild,  were  quietly  filed  far 
away  from  Hollywood  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia with  Alan  Mowbray  writing  the  check 
to  cover  the  Incorporation  expenses. 

Ralph  Morgan  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  group  that  numbered,  at  that 
time,  eighteen  members. 

Through  the  rest  of  that  summer,  the 
Guild  did  nothing.  Almost  by  instinct,  its 
founders  had  recognized  the  need  for  such 
an  organization.  But  now  that  they  had  it, 
they  also  knew  that  the  time  was  not  right 
to  press  It.  The  pay  cut  was  a  fact;  no  sense 
pressing  that. 

To  exercise  any  influence  In  Hollywood, 
SAG  would  have  to  rally  the  powerful  and 
prominent  stars  whose  good  will  the  pro- 
ducers had  to  have.  To  do  that.  It  needed  a 
powerful  Issue,  one  that  would  unite  every 
performer  In  Hollywood. 

SEGUE  TO  NRA 

It  came  In  September  of  1933  when  the 
final  draft  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  was 
published.  The  motion  picture  code  it  con- 
tained was  the  fuse  that  lit  the  fire. 

Among  other  things,  the  Code  severely 
weakened  the  actor's  right  to  negotiate  their 
salaries.  It  set  maximum  wages  for  perform- 
ers and  provided  a  heavy  fine  for  any  pro- 
ducer who  paid  a  wage  considered  "exces- 
sive." 

It  also  contained  an  "antl-raldlng"  clause 
under  which  an  actor  under  contract  could 
only  negotiate  for  a  new  contract  at  a 
higher  salary  during  the  last  30  days  of  his 
existing  contract.  Simply  put — this  meant 
that  an  actor  who  was  in  a  particularly  good 
bargaining  position  because  he'd  Just  played 
in  a  box-oflice  smash  might  have  to  wait 
years  before  he  could  try  to  translate  his 
popularity  into  a  higher  salary.  In  Holly- 
wood where  fame  Is  often  fleeting,  this  would 
add  up  to  missing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

But  the  real  provocation  was  that  the 
actors  knew  that  J.  T.  Reed,  the  producer 
who  was  the  current  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy, had  had  a  hand  in  drafting  that  NRA 
Code.  In  theory.  Reed  should  have  repre- 
sented the  Interests  of  both  the  actors  and 
the  producers.  The  actors'  position  was  that 
he  had  represented  only  the  producers  to  the 
Code  Authority. 

Any  lingering  doubt  as  to  whose  side  the 
power  machinery  of  the  Academy  was  on 
was  now  dispelled.  For  the  performers  the 
Academy  represented  the  producers.  The 
artists  would  have  to  build  their  own.  in- 
dependent organization. 

EXODUS  AND  GENESIS 

They  resigned  from  the  Academy  en  masse, 
and  the  Guild  signed  up  some  of  the  big- 
gest names  In  Hollywood.  Among  the  stars 
who  Joined  were  Groucho  Marx.  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy. George  Raft,  Eddie  Cantor,  Gary 
Cooper,  Spencer  Tracy,  Otto  Kruger.  Paul 
Muni  and  Robert  Montgomery,  to  name  a 
few. 

Most  of  these  stars  were  big  enough  to  get 
any  terms  they  wanted  from  the  producers. 
NRA  Code  or  no  code.  Why  then  did  they 
decide  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  per- 
formers who  could  not  protect  themselves? 

Robert  Montgomery,  now  a  prosperous 
communications  consultant  who  numbers 
John  D,  Rockefeller  III  among  his  clients, 
explains:  "I  came  to  Hollywood  like  every 
other  kid.  believing  all  the  myths.  The 
streets  were  paved  with  gold  and  everybody 
ntade  at  least  $50  a  day.  It  didn't  take  long 
to  flnd  out  that  the  average  wage  was  about 
$2  a  day,  and  the  performer  earned  that, 
maybe  45  days  out  of  the  year.  The  producers 
said  they  couldn't  afford  any  more  than 
that.  But  If  you  offered  to  gamble  on  your 
talent,  to  take  a  small  percentage  of  the 
profit  from  a  film,   they  very   quickly   said 
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no.  It  was  all  wrong,  and  It  had  to  be  made 
right." 

In  the  months  follovrtng  the  first  public 
reading  of  the  NRA  Code,  SAG  launched  a 
massive  campaign  against  It.  They  bom- 
barded Washington  with  telegrams,  issued 
spirited  press  releases  and  finally  threatened 
to  strike.  Washington  listened. 

Eddie  Cantor,  who  succeeded  Ralph  Mor- 
gan as  president  of  SAG,  was  invited  to 
Warm  Springs.  Ga..  to  present  the  actors' 
case  directly  to  President  Roosevelt.  Banjo 
Eyes  must  have  had  a  silver  tongue  too, 
because  when  the  final  version  of  the  NRA 
Code  appeared  in  November  of  1933.  the 
actors  had  managed  to  nullify  Us  most  ob- 
jectionable clauses. 

The  whole  NRA  Code  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional in  1934,  but  from  this  preliminary 
.skirmish  several  things  had  been  made  clear. 
The  clauses  the  actors  considered  important 
liad  been  rectified,  the  stars  had  demon- 
strated that  they  could  launch  a  united  cam- 
paign, and  most  important,  the  need  for 
an  Independent  bargaining  agent  to  repre- 
sent the  actors  had  been  demonstrated  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  SAG  now  turned 
its  efforts  to  being  recognized  as  that  bar- 
gaining agent. 

GROWING   PAINS 

One  of  its  first  moves  was  to  join  the 
Four  A's.  thus  affiliating  Itself  with  the  AFL. 
There  was  no  voice  raised  In  protest  this 
time,  and  SAG  was  recognized  by  labor  as 
the  representative  of  the  screen  actors. 

Now  began  the  long  haul  for  recognition 
from  the  producers,  marked,  as  it  had  been 
on  Broadway,  by  circumlocutions  and  delays. 

SAG  elected  a  negotiating  committee  of 
four:  Aubrey  Blair.  Robert  Montgomery, 
Franchot  Tone  and  Kenneth  Thomson.  These 
men  literally  took  their  careers  in  their 
hands  to  press  SAG's  cause  with  the  pro- 
ducers. Montgomery  remembers  more  than 
one  threat  that  he'd  "never  work  in  the 
motion  picture  Industry  again." 

In  1937.  SAG  seemed  no  closer  to  recog- 
nition than  it  had  been  in  1933.  Like  Equity 
though,  the  new  union  had  used  Its  time 
well.  By  now  virtually  every  top  star  was  a 
member.  The  only  question  was  would  their 
top  stars,  who  made  thousands  of  dollars  a 
week  Join  the  extras,  the  bit  players,  the 
struggling  newcomers,  and  walk  out  on  the 
producers? 

Once  again  came  the  secret  meetings,  the 
Impromptu  conversations  on  movie  sets  or 
in  dressing  rooms.  The  question  was  always 
the  same:  Will  you  suppyort  a  strike  by  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  If  11  Is  necessary  to  vk-in 
a  contract  with  the  motion  picture  Industry? 
More  than  98  percent  answered  "Yes!" 

On  May  7.  1937.  the  Hollywood  Reporter, 
a  trade  publication,  used  Its  largest  type  to 
headline  Stars  In  Strike  Pact.  "Ninety-two 
stars  and  featured  players."  the  story  ran. 
"with  combined  weekly  salaries  of  more  than 
$200,000  have  agreed  to  strike  If  SAO  calls 
it." 

Who  were  those  stars?  "There  wasn't  one  of 
them  who  wasn't  vrtih  us,"  Nagel  remembers. 
"Or  If  there  was,  they  kept  quiet  about  it. 
All  the  big  ones  were  •with  us,  and  that's 
what  mattered." 

PRODUCERS     CAPmJI.ATE 

The  producers  saw  that  SAG  meant  busi- 
ness. Negotiations  went  on  round-the-clock 
In  those  final,  hectic  hours  and  all  the  big 
studios  signed,  or  agreed  to  sign  agreements 
recognizing  SAG.  All  that  Is.  except  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  But  SAG's  position  was  that 
unless  it  got  agreements  from  all  the  major 
studios.  It  still  Intended  to  strike. 

A  mass  membership  meeting  had  been  set 
for  the  evening  of  Sunday  May  9.  1937.  On 
Sunday  morning.  Robert  Montgomery,  then 
president  of  the  union  received  a  call  ask- 
ing if  he  would  meet  with  Louis  B.  Mayer  at 
Mayer's   beach   house   in   Santa   Monica. 

"Mayer  was  a  flamboyant,  dramatic  kind 
of    guy.    always    the    grand-stand    player," 


standing  alone,  and 
He  coold'v*  told  met 
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Montgomery   says    iiow.   "He   knew   he   waa 


that  he'd  have  to  sign, 
over  the  telephone,  but 
Instead  he  InaUted  on  this  meeting. 

"When  we  got  there,  he  carried  on  for  a 
while  about  what  a  great  Industry  this  was; 
what  a  great  traditWn  we  had,  how  the  show 
must  go  on.  That  was  always  the  Une  they 
used  when  their  backs  were  to  the  walls. 
When  I  got  tired  of  listening.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  going  [to  do  about  this  agree- 
ment. Well,'  he  sal«,  1  guess  well  have  to 
go  along.'  •■ 

Montgomery  hurried  to  the  Hollywood 
Legion  Stadium  whqre  several  thousand  mo- 
tion picture  actors  V/eK  waiting.  The  turn- 
out Included  every  siar  and  prominent  player 
in  the  Industry.  Three  hundred  autograph 
hunters  waited  outride,  and  because  of  the 
emotional  atmosphere  present  In  Hollywood 
In  those  days,  poUc^  guarded  the  door. 

When  Kenneth  Tihomson.  then  executive 
secretary,  announceil  that  all  of  the  major 
motion  plctiwe  studios  had  agreed  to  recog- 
nize SAO.  the  meetl|»g  went  wild.  Bit  players 
and  stars  hugged  ea^h  other,  some  cried,  and 
the  Legion  Hall  raided  down  the  hats  that 
had  been  thrown  lato  the  air  by  the  exult- 
ant SAO-members.  Then  Ralph  Morgan  took 
the  flooc-and  openecl  his  speech  with  his  own 
Interpretation  of  a  quotation  from  Victor 
Hugo: 

"You  can  stop,  matbe.  an  army  of  a  million 
men,"  Morgan  quot«d,  "But  you  cant  stop  a 
right  Idea  when  Its  time  has  come." 

Even  while  the  aitors  were  fighting  their 
battle,  other  brancnes  of  the  entertainment 
field  were  Joining  tpe  wave  of  organization 
try  with  the  passage 
1935. 


that   swept    the   co^ 
of  the  Wagner  Act  ir 


TWO  Gl 

In  quick  successti 
formers    organized 
Musical   Artists    (A< 
and  performers  orj 


>WS  TO  FIVE 


opera  and  concert  per- 
the  American  Guild  of 
fMA ) .  radio  announcers 
ilzed  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Radio  Artlfets  (AFRA)  and  perform- 
ers on  the  night  cllib  circuit  organized  the 
American  Guild  of  [Variety  Artists  (AOVA). 
Each.  In  turn,  applied  for.  and  received  Its 
charter  from  the  Pour  A's. 

It  Is  Interesting  t»  note  that  the  problems 
prevalent  Ic  each  oi  these  fields  were  almost 
Identical  to  the  proilems  that  had  led  to  the 
founding  of  Equltjj  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before. 

In  the  unorganized  sectors  of  show  busi- 
ness, many  perforniers  still  worked  for  ex- 
cessively low  wagesj  or  none  at  all  If  bxisl- 
ness  was  bad.  They  Worked  without  any  con- 
tract or  If  they  hatl  one.  It  was  favorable  to 
the  employer.  Rehearsal  time  was  usually  not 
paid  for.  and  of  ten!  stretched  hours  or  days 
beyond  the  time  n^essary  to  get  a  show  In 
shape. 

Not   even   stars 
Tlbbett.  one  of  the 
Opera,  was  under  o 
the  late  thirties, 
as  an  "exclusive  o 
he  performed  any  p 
House,  he  had  to  pa{ 
his  fees. 

One  year.  In  goint  over  his  accounts,  Tib- 
l>ett  discovered  that  he  had  paid  the  Met 
more  in  percentages  than  they  had  paid  him 
for  their  own  p>erf(irmance6. 

It  was  Tlbbett,   tiong  with  other  promi- 
nent stars,  who  founded  AGUA  In  1936.  In 
less  than  two  year^,  they  were  able  to  gain 
e   Met   by   proving   that 
75  percent  of  its  em- 


ere  protected.  Lawrence 
eats  of  the  Metropolitan 
tract  to  the  Met  during 
had  what  was  known 
tract",  meaning  that  if 
,ce  other  than  the  Opera 
the  Met  a  percentage  of 


recognition  from 
they  represented 
ployes. 

AGMA's  most 

early  days  though 


t  victory  in  those 
as  the  establishment  of 
a  basic  agreement  With  the  Columbia  Con- 
certs Corporation  atKl  the  NBC  Artists  Serv- 
ice. These  two  wete  large  organizations  of 
managers  or  agent*  for  the  performers. 

A  perfoimer's  a^nt  is  usually  his  only 
Une  u>  employmemt.  With  varying  degrees, 
the    manager    tnify    "manages"    the    per- 
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former's  whole  career.  He  secures  engage- 
ments, works  out  contracts,  kees>s  the  per- 
former's accounts,  and,  ot  course,  collects 
a  fee. 

But  until  AOMA's  InterventlOD,  there  were 
no  rules  governing  this  relationship.  Th« 
manager  might  charge  high  fees  for  his 
services,  negotiate  poor  contracts,  prevent 
the  jjerformer  frcwj  looking  at  his  accounts 
for  months,  spend  his  money  for  "expenses" 
without  restraint  and  sometimes  even  collect 
a  fee  for  securing  an  appearance  for  which 
the  artist  was  never  paid.  AGMA's  basic 
agreement  eliminated  nKist  of  these  practices 
by  setting  up  safeguards.  Today,  AGMA, 
with  its  2,000  members,  though  one  of  the 
smallest  unions  in  the  country,  represents 
the  most  prestigious  names  In  the  concert 
and  opera  fields. 

BADIO   MAKXS    IT    BIC 

It  was  little  AGMA,  along  with  SAO  and 
Equity  .that  Joined  to  sponsor  still  another 
organization,  the  Radio  Performers'  AFRA. 
(Later,  when  television  developed  Into  a 
commercial  success,  AFRA  became  APTRA, 
the  American  Federation  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Artists). 

By  the  late  l930's  radio  had  come  into 
its  own  as  a  big  business.  Advertisers  were 
discovering  that  the  little  boxes  that  sat 
in  almost  eve^y  home  were  an  ideal  way  to 
sell  their  products,  and  they  were  wUling  to 
pay  the  networks  handsomely  for  air  time. 
Yet  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  per- 
formers reflected  little  of  this  new  affluence. 

Payments  ranged  from  >75  for  a  half-hour 
show  on  prime  time,  to  as  little  as  (5  for  a 
fifteen  minutes  spot  on  some  of  the  soap 
ojjeras.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  per- 
former. In  those  faceless  days  of  radio,  some- 
times played  two  or  three  parts  In  the  same 
show.  But  got  paid  for  only  one.  Rehearsal 
time  was  free,  and  unlimited. 

How  did  performers  survive  on  those 
wages?  "You  hustled,"  says  Bud  Collyer,  who 
was  the  M.  C.  on  Cavalcade  of  America  and 
also  performed  on  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  soap 
operas  in  those  early,  unorganized  days.  "It 
was  common  for  an  actor  to  do  fifteen  or 
twenty  shows  a  week.  We  had  the  com- 
muting time  from  one  studio  to  the  next 
measured  down  to  the  last  minute.  I  re- 
member one  season  when  I  was  doing  34 
shows  a  week.  It  was  brutal,  but  It  was  the 
only  way  to  make  a  living." 

It  Is  dlfiBcult  to  say  exactly  who  founded 
the  radio  performers  union.  Radio  artists  had 
been  talking  about  organizing  as  far  back 
as  1930,  and  many  had  a  hand  in  putting 
together  what  eventually  turned  out  to  be 
AFRA. 

The  three  existing  performing  arts  unions 
all  loaned  it  money  to  get  started,  and  its 
early  officers  were  veterans  of  other  organi- 
zational fights. 

Eddie  Cantor  was  AFRA's  first  president, 
Lawrence  Tlbbett  its  first  vice-president. 
Jack  Benny,  Rudy  Vallee,  Edgar  Bergen  and 
Blng  Crosby  all  served  on  its  early  Council, 
and  Collyer  was  a  member  of  its  first  Board 
of  Directors.  But  when  It  came  to  the  actual 
toe-to-toe  negotiations  with  the  networks 
and  sponsors  one  name  keeps  coming  up — 
George  Heller. 

Heller  was  a  young  actor-singer  who  was 
appearing  on  Broadway  In  "You  Can't  Take 
It  With  You"  while  AFRA  was  fighting  for 
recognition  In  1938.  Also  a  radio  performer, 
he  immersed  himself  in  the  struggle  to  or- 
ganize the  people  In  front  of  the  mike. 

It  was  Heller,  along  with  Emily  Holt,  a 
lawyer  and  veteran  of  Eqvilty's  battle  on 
Broadway,    who   led   the    negotiations. 

SAMZ  STORT DinTRENT  CAST 

The  pattern  was  the  same.  Networks  and 
sponsors  stalled,  or  refused  outright  to  dis- 
cuss any  grievances  or  to  recognize  AFRA 
as  a  bargaining  agent.  The  situation  was 
made  even  more  dlfBcvUt  by  the  diffusion 
ol  the  producers  In  those  days.  Everyone,  It 
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seems,  was  putting  shows  together — net- 
works, advertising  agencies.  Individual  com- 
panies and  individual  entreprenevirs. 

"We  were  treated  very  dvlUy,"  Mrs.  Holt 
remembers.  "Nevertheless  the  answer  was — 
go  away.  The  networks  said  we'd  have  to 
speak  to  the  sponsors.  The  sponsors  said  they 
couldn't  talk  because  there  was  no  one  em- 
powered to  negotiate  for  all  of  them.  They 
had  nothing  like  a  bargaining  committee." 

But  AFRA,  taking  its  cue  from  SAG's  ex- 
perience, went  to  its  stars  and  asked  for  their 
supjxjrt  in  a  walk-out  and  got  It.  Jack  Benny, 
Gene  Hersholt,  Fred  Allen — all  of  the  names 
rallied  around  once  more. 

"When  the  word  got  out  there  was  a  little 
scurrying  around,  you  can  be  sure,"  Mrs. 
Holt  remembers.  "They  got  a  committee  to- 
gether fast  enough,  and  agreed  to  talk  If 
we'd  postpone  the  strike.  We  agreed  to  hold 
off  for   a  week." 

Heller  and  Holt,  backed  by  Henry  JaflTe, 
another  attorney,  Alex  McGee,  a  singer,  and 
Mark  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  local, 
met  with  that  committee  for  four  days  and 
nights. 

DAILY  RTwanrs 

AFRA's  committee  walked  into  that  first 
meeting  with  a  printed  contract.  ("People 
have  great  regard  for  the  printed  word,"  Mrs. 
Holt  explains).  Every  evening,  when  negoti- 
ations were  finished,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  designated  to  ride  downtown 
to  a  printer,  and  have  a  new  contract,  in- 
corporating the  changes  that  had  been  made 
that  day,  printed  up. 

The  next  day,  the  new.  official-looking  con- 
tract confronted  the  producers.  Their  con- 
cessions were  immediately  set  down  In  black 
and  white  and  they  were  never  allowed  to 
bring  them  up  again. 

Within  four  days,  AFRA  had  negotiated 
the  first  collectively  bargained  agreement  on 
a  national  scale  in  broadcasting. 

The  last  group  of  performers  to  Join  the 
Four  A's  were  the  descendants  of  the  vaude- 
viUiaiiis — the  night  club  performers. 

Night  club  performers  are  a  large,  diversi- 
fied group  that  Includes  such  luminaries  as 
Tony  Bennett,  Sammy  Davis.  Danny  Thomas 
(Thomas  is  the  current  president  of  AGVA) 
as  well  as  every  young  newcomer  facing  his 
first  audience  in  out-of-the-way  roadhouses 
across  the  country.  This  diversity  made  or- 
ganizing difficult  and  policing  agreements 
even  tougher. 

Life  was  not  a  bowl  of  cherries  In  this  area 
of  show-blz.  Smaller  clubs  had  no  such  thing 
as  a  contract.  Talent  was  hired  and  fired  at 
wUL  Payment  was  at  the  whim  of  the  club 
owner.  Female  talent  had  other  problems.  A 
girl  was  never  sure  Just  how  far  she  would 
be  expected  to  go  in  "co-operating"  with  the 
owner  or  "mixing"  with  the  cvistomers. 

The  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  re- 
ceived their  charter  from  the  Four  A's  in 
1939.  Since  then,  AGVA  has  made  significant 
gains.  Most  recently,  under  the  guidance  of 
Vice-President  Penny  Singleton,  It  succeeded 
in  raising  the  pay  scales  and  instituting  re- 
hearsal pay  for  the  Rockettes  at  New  York's 
Radio  City  Music  HaU. 

With  the  night  club  performers,  the  last 
group  in  show  business  was  brought  Into  the 
fold  of  organized  labor.  Their  story  Is  one  of 
the  most  colorful  chapters  in  the  history  of 
labor,  not  only  because  of  the  great  names 
Involved,  but  because  of  the  altruism  they 
displayed. 

Probably  In  no  other  time  have  so  many 
of  the  rich  and  famous  united  together,  as 
Eddie  Cantor  once  said,  "to  help  the  little 
guy  who  can't  help  himself." 

TRX    4A'S    AaX    UNIQUE 

Compared  to  other  Internationals,  the  As- 
sociated Actors  and  Artistes  of  America  are 
a  tiny  group.  With  all  Its  member  locals — 
the  five  already  mentioned  and  three  others, 
the  Hebrew  Actors'  Union,  the  Italian  Actors' 
Union  and  the  Screen  Extras'  Guild,  It  has  a 
total  membership  of  only  64,600. 
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But  In  many  ways.  It  exemplifies  the 
"unity"  of  the  labor  movement.  Its  elected 
officers.  Important  personalities  with  hand- 
some incomes,  serve  without  pay,  but  give 
unstlntlngly  of  their  time. 

Charlton  Heston,  national  president  of 
SAO,  Is  Just  as  likely  to  be  found  at  a  union 
meeting  as  on  a  film  set.  Conrad  Nagel  Is  at 
his  Tout  A's  office  every  day,  keeping  track 
of  the  unions  under  his  dominion. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  too,  that  the  asso- 
ciated groups  have  done  an  almost  complete 
about-face  In  their  attitudes  toward  labor. 
Gone  are  the  early  suspicions  that  the  per- 
formers were  somehow  above  the  electricians, 
carpenters  and  other  wage  earners  who  make 
up  the  work  force. 

The  performer's  pride  In  his  profession  Is 
undiminished.  And  it  exists  now  along  the 
recognition  that  organization  and  a  united 
front  are  the  best  means  of  maintaining  what 
is  good  in  show  business,  and  eliminating 
what  is  bad. 

During  the  recent  Equity  strike  on  Broad- 
way, Equity  president  Frederick  O'Neal,  who 
has  been  in  the  theatre  for  25  years  and  Is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Negro 
Theatre,  led  the  union  negotiators  In  their 
demands  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  con- 
tract lengths,  and  got  them. 

"I  don't  feel  any  conflict  between  my  role 
as  president  of  this  union  and  my  role  as  an 
artist,"  Mr.  O'Neal  said  during  the  srtike. 
"Actors  have  to  eat  too,  in  spite  of  the  ro- 
mantic image  the  public  has  of  them.  They 
don't  realize  that  80  or  85  percent  of  the 
people  in  our  Jurisdiction  earn  less  than 
$5,000  a  year." 

Or  take  Mel  Brandt,  announcer  on  the 
NBC  soap  opera,  "The  Doctors"  and  presi- 
dent of  AFTRA.  At  a  recent  interview,  Mr. 
Brandt  sat  in  his  television-blue  shirt  and 
spoke  in  the  deep,  well-modulated  tones 
that  are  the  trademarks  of  his  profession. 
But  what  he  was  saying  was:  "There's  a  new 
militancy  In  AFTRA,  a  willingness  to  fight 
for  what  we  have  to  have.  The  broadcasting 
unions,  all  of  them,  the  engineers,  the  actors, 
the  writers,  are  in  a  powerful  bargaining  posi- 
tion when  they  cooperate  with  each  other. 
The  companies  are  going  to  have  to  realize 
this." 

And  this  is  the  essence  of  the  change.  Ac- 
tors still  look  and  dress  like  actors,  but  at 
the  bargaining  table — though  the  tonal  qual- 
ities may  be  richer,  they  talk  like  labor 
leaders. 

They  now  know  that  a  bundle  of  straws 
Is  a  lot  harder  to  break  than  one. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  In- 
trcxiuced  a  bill  today  designed  to  im- 
prove our  post  ofiBce  and  mail  service. 
This  great  Department  has  become  a 
multibilllon-dollar  Industry  and  the 
volume  of  mail  handled  by  this  Depart- 
ment Increases  yearly.  The  Post  OflBce 
Department  is  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers in  Government  and  we  should 
not  waste  any  time  in  providing  the  same 
tare  and  qualification  yardsticks  to  the 
selection  of  the  administrators  of  this 
political  borough. 

My  bill  would  remove  the  Postmaster 
General  from  the  President's  Cabinet, 
and  give  him  a  term  of  up  to  12  years. 
The  bill  specifically  limits  the  Post- 
master's duties  to  that  directly  affecting 
the  efficient  conduct  of  postal  business. 
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In  addition  the  ofBoe  of  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General  shall  be  filled  by  Presi- 
dential apypointment  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  his  term  of 
office  shall  be  for  6  years. 

The  bill  also  creates  six  Assistant  Post- 
mststers  General  for  a  6-year  term,  ex- 
cept that  none  of  the  terms  shall  expire 
simultaneously.  These  positions  would 
allow  and  bring  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  needed  efficiency  and  admin- 
istration that  is  so  sorely  lacking. 

I  have  also  stipulated  that  the  duties 
of  these  men  shall  be  entirely  that  of 
conducting  their  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment. It  further  states  that  no  more 
than  three  Assistant  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral shall  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political  party,  in  a  great  sense  nullify- 
ing this  agency  as  a  home  for  political 
activists. 

I  urge  your  consideration  of  this 
recommendation. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AS  A 
BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  John 
L.  Guseman,  director  of  the  police  de- 
partment in  Victoria,  Tex.,  has  recently 
written  an  article  for  the  January  1969, 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  entitled 
"Law  Enforcement  as  a  Business."  The 
article  shows  that  Mr.  Guseman  has  a 
keen  Insight  Into  what  It  takes  not  only 
to  train  policemen,  but  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, how  to  keep  them  Interested 
In  their  most  Important  jobs  and  make 
them  even  more  active  and  vital  parts  of 
their  commimity.  With  the  ever-increas- 
ing emphEisis  on  the  training  and  vltall- 
zatlon  of  our  Nation's  police  depart- 
ments, I  believe  that  Mr.  Guseman  has 
some  Important  words  for  us.  I  therefore 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  those  others  interested  in  Improv- 
ing law  enforcement  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  Included  at 
the  appropriate  place  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LAW    ENTOECEMENT    AS   A    BUSINESS 

(By  John  L.  Guseman,  director  of  police, 
Victoria,  Tex.) 

"OUB   BUSINESS  IS  PEOPLE" 

Someone  once  said  that  progress  Is  not 
possible  without  change. 

We  of  the  Victoria  Police  Department  be- 
lieve that  we  made  tremendous  progress 
when  we  reorganized  the  department  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968.  To  us,  it  Is  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept of  police  organization.  Military  ranks 
within  the  department  were  phased  out,  and 
the  department  was  organized  on  a  basis  of 
business  management.  One  reason  we  did 
this  was  to  prevent  the  continued  loss  of 
officers  to  other  police  departments  because 
of  the  lack  of  advancement  opportunities 
and  the  loss  of  officers  to  higher  paying  Jobs 
in  industry  and  business. 

Under  the  old  system,  a  man  would  go  to 
work  as  a  probationary  patrolman.  After  6 
months  of  training  and  probation,  he  would 
advance   automatically   to   the   rank  of  pa- 
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trolman.  He  remained  a  patrolman  for  a 
period  of  years,  or  until  such  time  as  a 
sergeant  vacancy  occurred.  Then  the  patrol- 
man would  be  required  to  compete  with  other 
patrolmen  for  this  particular  position. 

We  believe  that  the  man  who  does  the  work 
out  In  the  field,  the  so-called  patrolman,  is 
the  backbone  of  the  police  operation  and  we 
must  retain  this  man  In  the  department.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  lose  his  valuable 
training  and  experience. 

Under  our  new  organization,  we  have  a 
median  classification.  This  professional 
classification  enables  an  officer,  after  com- 
pleting basic  training,  to  advance  in  respon- 
sibility and  compensation  without  becom- 
ing a  supervisor.  We  feel  that  a  properly 
trained  police  officer  does  most  of  his  work 
without  supervision  anyway.  Why  make  it 
impossible  to  progress  In  responsibility  and 
compensation  without  advancing  to  a  super- 
visory position? 

The  long-range  aim  of  our  new  organiza- 
tion is  to  provide  administrative  mechanics 
through  which  officers  with  proven  ability 
and  preparation  can  achieve  greater  respon- 
Eibility  and  Increased  Income.  These  were  not, 
in  all  Instances,  possible  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

This  new  organization  plan  was  not  con- 
ceived by  the  head  of  the  department  alone, 
nor  was  it  instigated  or  Instituted  Just  for 
the  sake  of  change.  After  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  was  released, 
the  staff  and  I  studied  it  very  carefully, 
analyzed  the  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  found 
some  things  we  did  not  agree  with  and  many 
things  that  we  did  agree  with.  We  then 
started  sending  the  higher  ranking  officers, 
the  captains  and  lieutenants,  to  business 
management  school.  The  captains,  lieuten- 
ants, and  I  completed  a  short  course  in  busi- 
ness management  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
We  also  completed  a  course  in  police  admin- 
istration sponsored  by  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  and  the  Texas  Police 
Association  and  a  comprehensive  course  in 
police  administration  conducted  by  the  FBI 
here  in  Victoria. 

CONFERENCES    IIELD 

Following  this  training  and  research,  the 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  I  held  many  staff 
conferences.  After  we  discussed  the  situation 
and  talked  to  other  employees  in  the  de- 
partment, we  devised  a  tentative  plan  for 
reorganization.  Our  plan  wels  that  a  new  em- 
ployee would  come  into  the  department  at  a 
fKjsition.  at  that  time  unnamed,  and,  after 
a  period  of  probation  and  basic  training, 
would  advance  one  step.  In  the  second  step 
the  employee  would  still  be  on  probation  but 
would  have  more  responsibUlty.  We  wanted 
to  see  what  he  could  do  on  his  own  initia- 
tive with  minimal  supervision.  If,  after  a 
period  of  6  months,  the  employee  had  shown 
considerable  self-improvement,  and  his  serv- 
ices were  satisfactory  for  the  amount  of 
training  and  experience  he  had  acquired,  he 
would  advance  another  step  and  the  bame 
evaluation  would  be  made. 

After  a  period  of  18  months  of  satisfac- 
tory service,  which  Included  selected  train- 
ing and  three  minor  advancements,  the  em- 
ployee woxild  advance  to  the  first  pceilion  in 
the  "professional  corps"  of  the  police  de- 
partment. This  position  would  be  the  end  of 
changing  titles  or  changing  of  position 
names. 

We  decided  that  the  professional  grade 
should  have  eight  pay  levels.  The  profession- 
al police  officer,  we  felt,  should  be  able  to 
advance  In  pay  grade  by  self-Improvement, 
satisfactory  service,  and  completion  of  a  re- 
quired number  of  police  training  hours  plus 
college  semester  hours. 

One  of  the  problen»  we  faced  was  selecting 
proper  titles  for  the  new  position  created  by 
the  reorganization.  We  were  particularly 
anxious  to  get  away  from  "military"  ranks 
since  we  believed  that  position  descriptions 
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similar  to  tboae  In  tb«  btialn«M  commuiilty 
would  b«  mor«  coaalBtent  with   our  goal. 

Many  n*mM  and  tltlM  wer«  broxiglit  into 
the  dlscuaalon,  biit  meet  were  discarded. 
Since  the  beginning  officer  Is  on  probation 
for  a  tln>e,  the  position  was  finally  named 
Probationary  Employee  (PB).  At  the  end  of 
a  6-month  period  ot  training  and  satisfac- 
tory service,  the  P*>b«tlonary  Employee  ad- 
vances one  step.  Sl^ce  our  busineaa  Is  public 
safety,  the  second  bosltlon,  or  the  step  Just 
above  PE.  was  named  Public  Safety  Officer 
IPSO).  The  Publla  Safety  Officer  has  some 
training  and  experience,  but  Is  stlU  actually 
on  probation  with  much  to  learn  tuid  ex- 
perience to  gain. 

After  a  period  o^  18  months'  satisfactory 
service  and  exten«lve  training,  the  Public 
Safety  Officer  advasces  to  the  grade  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  Technician  (PST).  This  position 
too  was  named  wlih  our  utmost  concern — 
public  safety — In  r*lnd.  We  felt  that  Public 
Safety  Technician  would  be  the  proper  title 
for  a  police  officer  who  requires  little  sup>er- 
vislon  and  who  Is   proficient  In  his  work. 

Once  the  officer  ittalns  the  Public  Safety 
Technician  position,  he  has  opportunity  for 
Ulgbe^  J*lary  and  more  responsibility.  PST 
Is  the  highest  po8l;lon  available  outside  the 
"management"  level;  however,  a  PST  may 
serve  as  a  supervlsa-  when  needed. 

In  the  managei^ent  area  of  the  depwirt- 
ment,  we  again  borrowed  from  the  business 
world.  We  believe  Khat  an  officer  responsible 
for  a  division  of  the  department  is,  in  truth, 
managing  the  dlHslon.  Consequently,  we 
selected  the  title  of  Division  Manager  for  this 
position.  The  assistant  to  this  position  Is 
called  Assistant  Division  Manager.  These  two 
pKMltions  replace  U  e  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
ranks  In  our  old  letup.  The  Division  Man- 
agers are  also  stair  officers  to  the  Director, 
which,  of  course.  Is  the  new  position  title 
for  Chief  of  Police. 

This  method  of  organization  has  been  In 
operation  for  a  t  umber  of  months.  Even 
though  we  still  hive  separations  from  the 
department,  undei  this  new  plan  we  have 
been  able  to  reta:  n  those  officers  who  are 
better  trained  and  more  experienced.  I  think 
the  redeeming  factor  of  the  Public  Safety 
Technician  jKieltloti  Is  that  there  does  not 
have  to  be  a  vacanuy  in  a  higher  position  be- 
fore a  man  can  ajdvance  in  salary  and  re- 
sponsibility. Wlthifa  our  allotted  manpower, 
we  may  have,  by  the  authority  of  the  city 
council,  any  numoer  of  Probationary  Em- 
ployees, Public  Sifety  Officers,  or  Public 
Safety  Technicians  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  personnel  in  each  position  or  In 
each  pay  grade  'vithln  each  position.  In 
theory,  every  officer  outside  of  management 
could  hold  the  fosition  of  Public  Safety 
Technician.  Cons*  juently,  the  Probationary 
Employee  knows  tiat  he  is  going  to  become 
a  Public  Safety  Officer  If  he  meets  all  the 
criteria,  and  a  IMbllc  Safety  Officer  knows 
that  he  wUl  advanjce  to  the  position  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  Technician  after  he  has  met  the 
requirements.  He  ilso  knows  that  to  do  this, 
he  does  not  have  ^o  wait  for  someone  to  re- 
tire, to  be  promoOed,  to  be  demoted,  or  for 
the  department  to  increase  in  size. 

ADVANCES    IN    PAT 

We  have  devised  a  p>oint  system  of  meas- 
urement to  advance  the  men  within  grade 
to  increase  their  j  Income.  We  believe  that 
1  year's  experience  as  a  police  officer  teaches 
a  man  something:  that  he  cannot  possibly 
learn  any  other  w(ay.  Consequently,  we  give 
30  points  for  1  jiear  of  p>ollce  service.  We 
know  that  college  training  Is  very  Important, 
so  we  give  30  points  for  30  semester  hours 
of  college.  Knowing  also  that  police  training 
is  Important,  we  l»ve  related  police  training 
to  semester  hours  of  college  work  and  have 
given  1  point  for  30  classroom  hours  of  police 
training.  Thus,  aa  officer  knows  in  advance 
how  he  can  acctynulate  points.  He  knows 
that  he  can  accumulate  as  many  polnta  in 
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two  semesters  of  college  as  he  can  in  one  full 
year  ol  police  service.  If  the  man  Is  ambi- 
tious and  wants  to  get  ahead,  he  is  going 
to  get  semester  hours.  He  also  knows  that 
for  each  30  classroom  hours  of  police  train- 
ing, he  can  get  one  point. 

•nUINlKO    INTTlATrVS 

The  classroom  training  Is  conducted  by 
our  own  police  academy.  We  believe  training, 
except  for  basic  and  operational  training, 
should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than 
compulsory.  Consequently,  all  advanced 
training  Is  voluntary.  If  a  man  wants  to  ad- 
vance to  a  certain  position,  the  training  nec- 
essary to  obtain  that  level  Is  available  to  him. 

In  this  new  system  we  can  hire  Individ- 
uals with  80  college  hours  directly  from  the 
outside  and  give  them  a  higher  salary  to 
start— the  same  compensation  that  they 
would  receive  if  they  had  been  in  the  jjollce 
department  for  a  period  of  2  years  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  would  Immediately  be- 
come Public  Safety  Technicians,  nor  does 
it  mean  that  they  would  not  have  to  serve 
a  probationary  period.  Applicants  with  col- 
lege training  start  as  Probationary  Em- 
ployees, advance  to  Public  Safety  Officers, 
and  then  to  Public  Safety  Technicians.  Dur- 
ing this  time  we  pay  them  to  Uke  police 
training  and  gain  police  experience  because 
we  believe  they  have  greater  potential. 

The  requirements  of  law  enforcement  to- 
day, particularly  in  the  technical  and  legal 
fields,  .ire  most  demanding.  We  go  along  with 
the  theory  that  a  good  educational  back- 
ground, other  things  being  equal,  enables  a 
police  officer  to  better  serve  his  community. 

The  question  is  asked  for  our  department, 
"What  happened  to  the  individuals  already  In 
the  department  who  cannot  conipete  with 
the  new  appointees  who  have  2  or  3  years 
of  college  or  a  college  degree?"  Our  entrance 
standards  are  very  high  and  we  have  very  few 
people  in  the  department  who  did  not  meet 
these  standards  on  entering.  These  persons 
have  been  In  the  department  for  15  years 
or  more,  and  we  have  been  able  to  assign 
them  to  positions  compatible  with  their  edu- 
cation and  training.  These  men  are  still  valu- 
able to  our  department  because  their  experi- 
ence cannot  be  replaced,  and  we  have  no  In- 
tention of  phasing  them  out. 

POSmON    FOR    WOMEN 

We  have  established  still  another  position 
within  the  department  that  is  open  to  per- 
sons who  meet  all  our  standsirds,  except  pos- 
sibly that  of  education,  age,  or  physical  con- 
dition. In  this  group  are  certain  key  female 
employees  of  the  department  who  are  unable 
to  function  as  full-time  Public  Safety  Tech- 
nicians. The  position  has  been  designated 
Police  Agent.  There  are  Ave  saliuy  steps  In  the 
Police  Agent  position,  and  the  fifth  is  Im- 
mediately below  that  of  a  Probationary  Em- 
ployee. 

The  Police  Agents  work  primarily  In 
civilian  clothes.  Most  of  the  female  Police 
Agents  are  assigned  to  work  within  the  sta- 
tion house,  such  as  Interviewing  females, 
matron  duty,  typing,  clerical  work,  radio 
dispatching,  and  assisting  in  the  identifica- 
tion section. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  all  our  female 
employees  will  become  Police  Agents.  Police 
Agents  must  take  the  same  classroom  in- 
struction as  other  police  officers,  as  well 
as  defensive  tactics  and  firearms  training, 
be  able  to  pass  all  examinations  satisfac- 
torily, and  be  available  for  outside  work 
when  necessary.  A  number  of  our  female 
employees  have  already  had  the  basic  train- 
ing phase. 

New  insignia  to  designate  the  various  posi- 
tions within  the  department  are  still  under 
consideration.  At  present  the  Probatonary 
Employee's  uniform  consists  of  Kbakl  trou- 
sers and  shirt,  and  his  badge  and  cap  piece 
have  the  wording,  "Police — Victoria.  Texas." 
The  Public  Safety  Officer  wears  the  regtilar 
blue   uniform   with   sldearm   and   the   same 
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badge  as  the  Probationary  Employes.  The 
Public  Safety  Technician  wears  the  same 
uniform  and  a  two-tone  badge  with  the 
wording  "Technician — Victoria  PoUoe."  The 
Assistant  Division  Manager  and  the  Division 
Manager  wear  the  same  blue  unfonn  and 
badge  as  they  did  under  the  old  system. 

Currently,  we  are  surveying  and  evaluating 
our  reorganization.  We  have  found  that  the 
public  as  a  whole.  esp>ecially  those  of  the 
business  community,  are  all  for  the  new  sys- 
tem. They  understand  we  are  In  a  business 
and  our  business  Is  people.  We  are  better 
able  to  relate  to  them  and  they  are  better 
able  to  understand  our  problems.  We  believe 
that  public  acceptance  of  ourjreorganlzation 
win  mean  renewed  Interest  and  support  of 
our  department  and  Its  re8|[6nslbllltle8. 

Our  department  Is  not^rovered  by  police 
civil  service.  We  operate  jpider  a  merit  sys- 
tem. New  employees  sire  brought  Into  the 
department  after  the  completion  of  a  very 
complicated  and  extensive  application.  The 
applicant  Is  also  submitted  to  a  rigorous  and 
thorough  background  investigation,  and  a 
physical  examination.  After  he  enters  the 
department,  his  compensation  and  respon- 
sibility are  increased  as  he  proves  himself. 

The  department  is  operated  in  a  very 
flexible  manner  as  opposed  to  military  rigid- 
ity. All  changes  of  policy  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  staff  meetings  and  any  alternatives 
are  considered.  The  department  Is  not  oper- 
ated by  majority  vote,  but  the  Director  of 
Police  receives  and  considers  the  combined 
Ideas  of  his  staff  and  then  makes  his  decision 
based  on  the  proposals  brought  out  in  the 
staff  meetings.  There  is  no  way  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  Police  to  transfer  his  responsibility 
to  the  staff;  consequently,  he  must  make  the 
final  decision. 

After  working  under  our  reorganization 
for  the  past  year,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  Is  a  workable  structure  and  that  we  wish 
to  continue  the  plan  with  modifications  as 
they  are  needed. 


A  LESSON  FOR  LIBERALS 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Tuesday,  January  14.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
knows  that  riot  and  resentment  have 
followed  the  greatest  outpouring  of 
governmental  assistance  to  the  poor  in 
our  Nation's  history.  This  deeply  tragic 
condition  has  threatened  to  destroy 
what  significant  social  progress  the 
United  States  has  made,  under  five 
Presidents,  since  the  early  1930's. 

Republicans.  In  assuming  the  burdens 
of  the  Executive,  cannot  and  will  not 
return  blindly  to  the  economics  of  pre- 
F.  D.  R.  days.  Just  as  Apollo  flight  con- 
trasts sharply  with  Charles  Llndberg's 
historic  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  so  also  do  the 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  the 
American  Presidency  today  provide 
marked  contrast  to  Calvin  Coolidge's 
appreciation  of  his  duties. 

The  opportimities  for  Richard  Nixon 
and  his  administration  are  unparalleled. 
The  new  administration  may  synthesize 
and  Innovate — embrace  the  challenge  of 
the  future  armed  with  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  The  challenge  could  not  be  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  Newsweek  column 
of  January  13,  Stewart  Alsop  has  stated 
Mr.  Nixon's  opportunity  quite  well.  Be- 
cause its  message  will  be  of  value  to 
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Members,  I  inaert  the  column  at  this 
point  In  the  RacxMrn: 

iLlMtmrmramlxBKLKLM 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washinuton. — One  deeply  lmi>ortant  les- 
son of  the  Johnson  era,  now  so  soon  to  end, 
seems  to  be  this:  American  liberalism.  New 
Deal-style,  doeant  work  very  well  any  more. 

Oddly  enough,  a  lot  of  the  evidence  sup- 
porting this  conclusion  has  been  supplied  by 
a  great  New  Deal-style  liberal,  WUbur  Cohen, 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Cohen  Is  a  small,  bouncy  and 
wholly  admirable  man — he  Is  the  kind  of 
liberal  who  really  does  want  to  help  other 
people  to  be  better  and  happier  i)eople. 

Cohen  Is  also  the  very  achetype  of  the 
New  Deal  liberal — as  a  young  man.  he  played 
an  Important  part  in  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal.  Cohen's  kind  of  liberalism  Is  the 
liberalism  of  a  whole  generation.  Its  basic 
thesis  Is  that  social  problems  are  essentially 
economic;  and  that  therefore  social  problems 
can  be  solved  by  the  vast  economic  power  of 
the  Federal  government. 

This  theory  has  been  tested  as  never  be- 
fore during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  The 
results  are  outlined  In  a  chart-filled  and 
statistic-crammed  booklet  which  Wilbur 
Cohen  has  had  prepared  as  a  going-away 
present  for  President  Johnson.  The  statistics 
are  impressive — so  impressive  that.  If  the 
basic  thesis  of  American  liberalism  were  cor- 
rect, this  country's  major  social  problems 
ought  to  be  Just  about  solved. 

COODBY   TO   POVEETT? 

For  example,  to  Judge  from  Wilbur  Cohen's 
booklet,  poverty  should  fairly  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  When  President  Kennedy  took 
office,  22  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
were  poor.  Now,  Just  half  that  percentage — 
11  per  cent — are  poor.  Negroes  have  moved 
above  the  poverty  Une  in  greater  proportions 
than  whites — in  the  last  five  years,  40  per 
cent  of  the  poor  Negroes  have  ceased  to  be 
poor,  as  against  36  per  cent  of  the  poor 
whites. 

Funds  spent  specifically  to  help  the  poor, 
according  to  Secretary  Cohen's  figures,  have 
doubled  In  the  five  Johnson  years,  and  they 
have  tripled — from  around  $8  billion  to 
around  $25  bUllon — since  John  Kennedy  was 
elected.  Funds  spent  by  HEW  for  social  pur- 
poses of  all  sorts  have  shown  an  equally 
startling  Increase. 

In  the  Johnson  era  alone,  over-all  HEW 
spending.  Including  social-security  outlays, 
has  risen  from  $20  bUllon  to  $50  billion. 
Spending  on  health  has  gone  from  $1.6  bil- 
lion to  $12.3  billion;  on  education,  from  a 
measly  $700  million  to  $3.8  billion,  on  wel- 
fare from  $3  bUllon  to  $4.4  billion.  As  a  per- 
centage of  the  ever-cllmblng  gross  national 
product,  spending  by  HEW  (by  no  means  the 
only  government  agency  spending  money  for 
social  purposes)  has  climbed  sharply,  from  3.7 
per  cent  to  4.8  per  cent. 

EVERTTHING  JIM-DANTT? 

Moreover,  the  Keyneslan  theories  which  are 
an  Integral  part  of  New  Deal-style  economic 
liberalism  have  clearly  worked  and  worked 
very  well.  While  the  goverimient  has  been 
spending  money  at  a  rate  undreamed  of  by 
the  Keyneslans  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  day, 
average  personal  Incomes  measured  In  real 
dollars  have  Increased  dramatically,  while 
unemployment  has  been  held  fairly  close  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

So  everything  ought  to  be  Just  Jim-dandy, 
and  American  society  ought  to  be  blooming 
with  exurberant  health.  Instead.  American 
society  has  rarely,  If  ever,  been  sicker. 

There  Is  no  thermometer  to  measure  a  so- 
ciety's sickness,  of  course.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  statistics,  like  the  appalling  crime 
rates,  at  the  figures  of  lives  lost  and  p>rt^- 
erty  destroyed  In  the  blg-clty  rlota,  to  sug- 
gest that  American  society  is  suffering  from 
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some  sort  of  wasting  disease.  All  the  major 
riots  occurred  during  the  five  Johnson  years 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  while  spending 
for  the  poor  was  doubled,  and  40  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  poor  were  escaping  from  poverty. 

The  major  symptom  of  the  American  dis- 
ease Is  the  alienation  between  the  races.  The 
gap  of  suspicion  and  fear  that  divides  white 
from  black  has  grown  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  gross  national  product.  But  racism  Is  not 
the  only  symptom — everywhere,  even  in  the 
affluent  suburbs,  there  Is  a  restlessness  and 
discontent  such  as  this  country  has  not 
known  before,  and  for  the  first  time  large 
numbers  of  people  question  the  validity  of 
the  country's  basic  Institutions.  It  could  be 
argued,  however  speciously,  from  WUbur 
Cohen's  statistics,  that  national  unhapplness 
Increases  In  direct  proportion  to  Increases  In 
funds  Ep>ent  for  social  purp>osefi. 

WUbur  Cohen  Is  quite  aware  of  this 
anomaly.  To  explain  It,  he  quotes  de 
TocquevUle:  "The  evils  which  are  endured 
with  patience  so  long  as  they  are  Incurable, 
seem  Intolerable  as  soon  as  hope  can  be  en- 
tertained of  escaping  from  them."  Maybe  so, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  mankind's 
ancient  evils  are  escaped  from.  Meanwhile,  It 
Is  time  for  a  searching  new  look  at  the  whole 
Federal  soclal-Ep>endlng  program,  and  a  lot 
of  rethinking  of  priorities. 

In  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  chief 
new  looker  and  rethinker  will  be  Cohen's 
successor,  Robert  Pinch,  who  vnll  be  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  chief  of  staff  for  domestic 
affairs.  Finch,  handsome,  cool-mannered  and 
reserved.  Is  a  very  different  sort  ol  man  from 
the  ebulUent  Cohen.  Finch  Is  no  New  Dealer, 
but  he  Is  no  orthodox,  old-school  "real 
Republican"  either — it  Is  significant  that  he 
tried  hard  to  persuade  New  Dealer  Cohen 
to  stay  on  In  some  capacity  at  HEW.  Pinch 
Is  what  Nixon  calls  a  "pragmatic  centrist," 
and  his  new  look  at  the  social  programs  will 
be  coolly  non-ldeologlcal. 

PLEASANT  STTBPBISE? 

Finch  starts  with  a  big  advantage  of  which 
he  himself  is  well  aware — since  the  new 
Administration  owes  little  to  the  Negroes 
politically,  the  Negroes  expect  little,  and 
they  may  be  pleasantly  surprised.  If,  for 
example.  Pinch  succeeds  In  making  sense  out 
of  the  welfare  mess,  which  Is  his  first  objec- 
tive, he  will  deserve  the  wholehearted  thanks 
of  the  Negro  community.  For  the  welfare 
system,  by  making  the  ghetto  poor  furiously 
resentful  wards  of  big-daddy  government, 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  alienation  be- 
tween the  races. 

Finch  Is  certainly  sensible  enough  not 
to  try  to  turn  any  clocks  back.  If  he  can 
deal  pragmatically  and  reasonably  success- 
fully with  the  vast  social  problems  which 
confront  the  Nixon  Administration,  that 
could  mean  the  end  of  the  long  era  of 
New  Deal  liberalism,  which  has  also  been 
the  era  of  the  Democratic  Party's  dominance, 
and  the  beginning  of  an  era  In  which  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  will  again  be  the  majority 
party  in  the  nation. 


THE  NEW  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  PHIL  CAMPBELL 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OP    GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Georgians  generally  are  delighted  that 
the  new  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  the  Honorable  Phil  Campbell. 

AH  political  considerations  are  for- 
gotten. Georgians  only  remember  that 
he  served  the  State  well  for  many  years 
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as  State  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
will  bring  the  same  background  knowl- 
edge, incisive  logic,  and  forthrlghtness 
to  the  national  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  work  with  the 
State  commissioners  of  agriculture  in  all 
50  States  caused  the  first  suggestions  of 
his  suitability  to  come  from  outside 
Georgia. 

Georgians  are  pleased,  as  will  be  seen 
from  sample  editorials  from  Georgia 
newspapers: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta   (Ca.)    Journal] 
Pun.  Campbeu. 

Phil  CampbeU  is  leaving  the  post  of 
Conunlssioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia  to 
become  Number  Two  man  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Campbell  Is  a  fine  forthright  man  who 
knows  his  job  and  Is  good  at  it.  He  also  Is  one 
of  the  Georgia  Democrats  who  turned  Re- 
publican after  the  Democratic  convention. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  this  decision, 
though  some  political  observers  wonder  why 
he  did  it. 

We  suggest  one  reason  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  self-seeking  or  self-serving.  Agricul- 
ture is  Mr.  Campbell's  life  and  it  may  be  he 
thinks  he  has  done  aU  he  can  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  in  a  state  which  is  con- 
verting Its  fields  into  forests  and  pastures. 

The  national  field  is  broader,  much  broad- 
er, and  If  everything  we  read  about  the  fed- 
eral agricultural  program  needing  reform  Is 
true,  then  Hercules  himself  is  needed  in 
Washington. 

It  Is  possible,  even  probable,  that  Mr. 
Campbell  is  looking  for  broader  fields  and 
more  of  a  challe^e  than  he  currently  has  at 
home.  We  hope  so.  anyhow,  for  the  farm  pro- 
gram does  need  ;'eforming  and  Mr.  Campbell 
has  the  talent  and  experience  which  can  be 
helpful. 

[From  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald) 
Potl  Campbell  to  Washington 

President-elect  Nixon's  appointment  of  J. 
Phil  Campbell  as  Under-Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  hailed  In  all  quarters  of  Georgia. 
Such  widespread  approbation  lies  above  the 
realm  of  politics.  It  comes  to  him  as  much  for 
his  ability  as  for  his  strong  personality. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  put  togeth^er  an  exem- 
plary career  in  public  service  Im  this  State. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
for  six  years,  acting  as  chalrmanyof  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  for  f^ur  years.  In 
1955,  he  was  elected  Commissioner  of-Agrl- 
culture  for  the  State,  a  tenure  which  has 
been  long  and  fruitful.  The  experience  gained 
In  that  capacity  will  serve  him  well  In  Wash- 
ington, as  he  moves  into  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  areas  of  Governmental  function — 
not  only  commercially  but  polltlcaUy.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  his  capabilities  in  either 
direction.  For,  over  the  years,  he  has  demon- 
strated his  astuteness,  intelligence  and  vigor 
along  lines  that  went  beyond  his  ordinary 
duties. 

Mr.  Campbell  Is  a  warm  and  human  person, 
whom  success  has  not  dissuaded  from  genu- 
ine concern  and  affection  for  the  whole 
himian  family.  He  has  given  his  zeal  and  his 
resources  of  every  kind  generously,  not  only 
to  "good  causes"  broadly  but  also  to  many 
individuals.  He  has  a  deep  and  abiding  love 
for  his  home  State,  and  it  was  this  feeling. 
more  than  any  other,  that  prompted  his  re- 
cent political  switch-over  to  the  Republican 
Party  after  the  unfortunate  events  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  where  the 
only  established  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State  was  set  down  rudely  for  inside  political 
deals  In  which  It  had  no  part. 

As  the  No.  2  man  in  the  nation's  agricul- 
tural department.  Mr.  Campbell  will  face 
many  problems,  in  particular  is  the  plight  of 
the  small  farmer  a  cause  for  concern,  to  say 
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nothing  of  supplying  food  for  American  Im- 
poverlataed.  Thmt  he  will  rlae  to  the  occasion 
la  beyond  question.  He  has  the  talent  and 
organisational  ablllly  to  make  an  outstand- 
ing administrator.  We  wish  him  well. 


GI'S   ARE  PUZZl-ED   AT   STATESIDE 

^EWS 


HON.  ROV  A.  TAYLOR 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 
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Tuesday,  January  14.  1969 
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from  North  Vietnam 

they  halt  the  bombing  of 
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There  Is  ang«r  In  your  letter  but  It  is  right 
for  It  so  to  b«.  But  beyond  the  anger  Is  a 
confidence  that  cannot  be  hidden  bespeak- 
ing your  conviction  that  our  cause  on  the 
battlefield  Is  Just  and  that  victory  must 
surely  be  seised  and  held.  You  back  that  con- 
viction with  your  life  and  because  you  do,  I 
believe  America  will  live. 

It  isn't  the  first  time  otir  countrymen  have 
been  committed  to  battle  and  then  denied 
the  loyal  support  of  their  own  people.  While 
Washington  camped  at  Valley  Forge,  Tories 
sold  food  to  the  Redcoats  for  British  gold. 
But  America  lived.  She  lived  because  the 
love  of  her  Patriots  was  greater  than  the  con- 
tempt of  her  traitors.  You  and  your  men 
stand  where  gallant  men  of  your  nation  have 
always  stood — and  prevailed. 

Your  letter  brought  me  hope.  too.  Corporal. 
The  hope  Is  that  your  love  of  country  will  not 
waver.  I  don't  believe  It  will  for  I  see  In  your 
words  that  which  will  never  Indulge  your 
nation's  faults  and  weaknesses  but  which 
win  never  abandon  her  dream.  That  dream 
has  led  us  on  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
It  Is  a  dream  woven  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
equal  Justice  under  law.  genuine  peace,  and 
the  right  to  worship  God  as  each  man  would 
choose  for  himself.  It  Is  a  dream  robed  In 
honesty  and  Industry  of  her  people  un- 
ashamed to  demand  Integrity  and  honor  of 
her  national  life  despite  the  sneers  of  her 
detractors. 

Thank  you  for  that  shame.  Corporal.  I 
needed  to  feel  It.  Thank  you  for  that  pride, 
too,  for  without  It  I  would  despair.  'Thank 
you  for  that  hope.  It  Is  the  mandate  for 
renewed  dedication  to  the  greatest  country 
on  earth. 

Ood  love  and  keep  you,  soldier,  and  all  who 
fight  for  us  there.  We  pray  for  the  day  when 
you  can  all  come  marching  home  again. 

II  Corinthians  13:14. 

Kept  with  you  In  His  Love, 

JiMMT  Lyons. 
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Cpl.  J.  H.  Gibson. 
FPO,  San  Francisco 

Deab  Corpo&ai.: 
In  the  Ashevllle  Citizen  today, 
shame — and  pride—  and  hope. 

There  was  shamii  because  you  wrote  of  a 

mercilessly  imposed  on  all 

1'he  paradox  of  black  and 


Calif. 
Tour  letter  was  published 
I  read  It  with 


white  fighting  toge;her  for  all  of  us  In  Vlet- 


of  hate  seek  division  of 
the  Communist  banner 


of  our  enemies  fliiunted  by  students  who 
have  been  begulle<i  by  artless  sophistication 
to  parade  their  fool  Ish  treachery  as  If  It  were 
virtue:  rivers  of  an  lament  unleashed  against 
you  from  the  Nortli  while  our  own  govern- 
ment stops  the  bimblng;  .  .  .  pitiless  por- 
tions of  the  parado  [  that  bids  you  ask,  "Why, 
-America,  Why?" 

I  am  shamed,  Cdrporal,  for  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  youf  question.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  one. 

But  your  letter  bought  pride,  too.  Pride  in 
you  and  your  felldw  Marines.  Pride  because 
I  know  what  you  are  going  through.  Many  of 
us  went  through  the  same  thing  in  Korea 
in  the  fifties. 

You're  up  against  the  same  enemy — relent- 
less, craaed,  and  4eadly.  Tet  you  fl^t  an. 


MORAL  POLLUTION  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  academic 
upheaval  on  our  college  and  university 
campuses  over  the  last  half  of  the  pres- 
ent decade  has  no  precedent  in  the  193- 
year  history  of  our  Republic. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  "revolution" 
justify  their  ill-defined  cause  in  the  name 
of  academic  and  intellectual  freedom  and 
claim  in  their  defense  the  cherished  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
when  cited  as  the  framework  within 
which  our  society  conducts  its  affairs, 
however,  these  same  individuals  deride 
the  Constitution  as  an  outmoded  docu- 
ment conceived  in  an  age  whose  princi- 
ples defy  application  to  present-day  life. 

As  the  times  change,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pendulum  swings,  and  I  feel  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  awareness  of  and  rededi- 
cation  to  the  American  ideal  from  among 
the  masses.  As  recalcitrant  minorities 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  society  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
unrestricted  abuse  of  our  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  freedoms  must  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail. 

A  recent  news  article  caught  my  atten- 
tion In  the  use  of  the  phrase  "moral 
pollution,"   a  phrase  one  might   more 
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readily  associate  with  the  spiritual 
preachings  from  the  pulpit.  It  was  found, 
however,  to  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
faculty  and  paid  speakers  at  one  of  our 
large  Midwestern  universities.  Even  more 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  grand  jury  investigation  which 
claimed,  "There  is  a  need  for  increased 
emphasis  at  all  levels  of  education  of 
the  American  ideal." 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  academic 
freedom  has  been  allowed  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  those  who  would  pollute  and 
corrupt  the  minds  of  our  young  citizens; 
that  "militant  activists"  and  "student 
radicals"  be  permitted  the  "freedom"  to 
infringe  upon  the  ambitions  of  those  who 
responsibly  seek  an  education  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  our  American  heritage 
and  love  of  God  and  country.  I  am  heart- 
ened in  some  quarters  that  there  are 
those  among  the  educational  administra- 
tors who  are  dealing  forthrightly  with 
these  alien  and  destructive  forces  at  the 
behest  of  an  aroused  puMic  which  sees 
the  survival  of  a  free  society  at  stake. 

The  American  ideal,  embodied  in  the 
spirit  and  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  is  being  constantly 
challenged.  Our  educational  institutions 
must  teach  and  enhance  it  rather  than 
fall  to  the  hands  of  those  who  would  sub- 
vert and  destroy  it. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
the  full  text  of  the  news  article,  as  re- 
ported in  the  December  29,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  follows: 
Probers  Cite  Moral  Pou-u-noN  at  Iowa 
School 

Ames,  Iowa,  December  28. — A  grand  Jury 
In  Story  County,  la.,  wants  "moral  pollution 
by  faculty  and  paid  speakers"  at  Iowa  State 
University  discouraged  by  changes  In  the 
humanities  curriculum. 

"The  militant  radical  activist,  both  teacher 
and  student.  Is  Involved  In  the  humanities. " 
said  the  Jury  after  a  three-month  Investiga- 
tion. 

The  Jury  said  It  was  up  to  the  State  Board 
of  Regents  to  make  "corrective"  policy 
changes,  and  said  regents'  membership 
should  be  changed  If  the  public  Is  not  satis- 
fied with  what  it  does. 

reports  cited 

"There  Is  a  need  for  increased  emphasis 
at  all  levels  of  education  of  the  American 
Ideal,"  the  Jury  report  said.  "Our  soldier 
boys  have  been  dying  for  this  Ideal.  Educa- 
tion as  never  before  should  clearly  teach  it." 

The  Jury  said  It  began  the  investigation 
after  frequent  reports  of  "student  radicals 
and  other  activists  using  campus  media  to 
pulpiteer,  sensationalize  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote Illicit  sex,  drug  use,  draft  evasion  and 
defamation  of  our  country." 

Iowa  State,  with  an  enrollment  around 
18,000  Is  one  of  three  state  universities  gov- 
erned by  the  nine  regents. 

DOING    ITS    BEST 

"Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Board 
of  Regents  through  definitive  delegation  of 
responsibility  to  school  executives  to  discon- 
tinue speakers  who  are  liars,  who  blaspheme 
our  Flag,  our  heritage,  our  moral  scruples  on 
the  ground  of  academic  freedom?"  the  Jury 
asked. 

The  Jury  said  it  concluded  that  having 
radicals  centered  in  the  hiunanltles  was  not 
a  problem  "peculiar"  to  this  university,  and 
the  administration  was  doing  its  "level  best" 
to  meet  It. 
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A  related  item,  addressed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  campus  violence,  appeared  in  the 
January  9,  1969,  issue  of  the  Evening 
Star  in  a  column  written  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue  which,  I  believe,  is 
plainly  stated  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  when 
he  says : 

The  campus  of  a  college  or  university  Is 
like  any  other  community.  In  the  presence 
of  violence,  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
residents — the  sudents  who  want  to  learn, 
the  teachers  who  want  to  teach — have  to  be 
defended  at  any  cost.  These  come  first.  Any 
compromise  with  this  principle  is  an  invita- 
tion to  anarchy. 

I  commend  to  your  reading  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick s  column  which  follows: 
Reagan     Hailed     for     Getting     Touch     on 
Campus 

Those  who  undertake  to  read  the  currents 
of  public  opinion  are  engaged  in  a  diCBcult 
art.  Such  tides  never  can  be  predicted  to 
the  fraction  of  an  inch.  Mostly  It's  guess- 
work or  Just  plain  hunch.  But  it's  a  good 
bet  that  California's  Governor  Reagan  has 
sensed  public  attitudes  exactly  in  his  res- 
olute statement  on   campus   violence. 

The  governor  ran  into  newsmen  this  past 
Sunday  at  the  Sacramento  airport.  It  was  the 
day  before  San  Francisco  State  College  was 
scheduled  to  reopen.  Reagan  was  asked  for 
comment.  He  paused  deliberately;  then  he 
laid  it  on  the  line. 

"Those  who  want  to  get  an  education, 
those  who  want  to  teach,  should  be  pro- 
tected in  that  at  the  point  of  bayonet  if 
necessary.  The  college  has  to  be  kept  open. 
I  don't  care  what  force  it  takes.  T'hat  force 
must  be  applied." 

Hallelujah!  That  Is  precisely  what  should 
have  been  said  and  done  all  along.  It  Is  amaz- 
ing, in  retrospect,  that  such  eminent  men  as 
Grayson  Kirk  of  Columbia  ever  could  have 
lost  track  of  the  truth  that  Reagan  stated 
so  bluntly.  ITie  campus  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity Is  like  any  other  community.  In  the 
presence  of  violence,  the  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding  residents — the  students  who  want  to 
learn,  the  teachers  who  want  to  teach — have 
to  be  defended  at  any  cost.  These  come  first. 
Any  compromise  with  this  principle  is  an 
Invitation  to  anarchy. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Reagan's  statement  would 
have  provoked  moans,  groans  and  gasps  from 
the  Intellectual  community.  No  more.  The 
professors  and  presidents  who  have  condoned 
the  outrages,  and  sought  to  appease  the  fire- 
brands, have  gone  out  of  style.  Increasingly, 
the  public  demand  Is  to  expel  the  fascist  stu- 
dents and  to  fire  the  faculty  members  who 
enter  into  conspiracy  with  them.  These  mili- 
tants can  respect  the  rights  of  others,  or 
they  can  get  out.  It's  as  simple  as  that,  and 
no  phony  Invocations  of  "tenure"  or  "aca- 
demic freedom"  or  "the  right  to  dissent" 
should   be   heeded  any  longer. 

The  firmness  voiced  In  California  by  Rea- 
gan is  not  unique.  Other  responsible  admin- 
istrators have  taken  the  same  high-principled 
view.  The  trustees  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  adopted  a  statement  of  policy  last 
June — a  copy  has  Just  come  across  my  desk — 
that  provides  a  model  for  every  college  in  the 
land. 

The  Worcester  statement  opens  by  affirm- 
ing the  institute's  belief  in  individual  free- 
dom. But  "academic  freedom  Is  not  academic 
license,  and  the  right  to  criticize  and  pro- 
test is  not  the  right  to  disrupt  or  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  others."  The  statement 
continues: 

"Students  enter  Worcester  Tech  volun- 
tarily. They  apply  presumably  because  they 
wish  to  further  their  education  and  hopefully 
because  they  believe  Worcester  Tech,  with  Its 
traditions  and  reputation.  Is  capable  of  ad- 
vancing their  intellectual  attainments.  Stu- 
dents come  to  learn,  to  be  guided,  not  to 
direct. 
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"If  they  do  not  like  some  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  traditions  and  policies  of  Wor- 
cester Tech,  they  do  not  have  to  enter.  But 
let  it  be  understood  that  having  been  ac- 
cepted, and  having  decided  to  enter,  they 
are  expected  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  our 
nation  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  F>oli- 
cles  of  Worcester  Tech.  Criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions are  always  in  order  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  welcomed,  but  threats,  disturb- 
ances or  force  of  any  kind — whether  by  a 
single  student,  a  minority  or  a  majority — 
will  not  be  tolerated." 

The  Worcester  statement  concludes  with 
an  explicit  warning  that  the  college  offers 
no  sanctuary  to  any  person  who  condones 
advocates,  or  exercises  the  seizure  of  pri- 
vate property  or  the  use  of  Intimidation. 
"Any  who  engage  in  such  activities  will  be 
held  fully  responsible,  and  punishment  at 
this  college  for  such  acts  will  be  prompt  and 
sufficient  to  the  cause.  Including  expulsion." 

Worcester  Tech  hasn't  had  the  first  breath 
of  trouble. 

This  is  the  sound  approach.  It  Is  right  In 
principle;  it  is  right  politically,  too.  The 
tides  of  permissiveness  are  running  out. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Worcester,  the  new 
year  sees  a  determination  among  free  men  to 
restore  the  order  on  which  freedom  itself 
depends. 


J.   W.   McSPADDEN   COMPILES   OUT- 
STANDING RECORD 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  in  my  district  a  remarkable  public 
servant.  He  is  Mr.  J.  W.  McSpadden,  of 
Tahlequah,  who  is  contemplating,  at  age 
84,  seeking  his  26th  term  as  Tahlequah 
city  treasurer. 

During  the  51  years  Mr.  McSpadden 
has  held  this  job,  he  has  earned  the  honor 
and  respect  of  the  people  of  his  city.  A 
measure  of  their  respect  for  him  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  only  twice  in  25 
elections  has  Mr.  McSpadden  been  op- 
posed. This  is  a  record  almost  without 
parallel  in  Oklahoma. 

I  know  and  admire  Mr.  McSpadden, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Liz  Gilbert, 
a  fine  writer  for  the  Muskogee  <Okla.J 
Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat,  had  recently 
visited  and  talked  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 
Her  report  of  this  interview  in  the  Mus- 
kogee Sunday  Phoenix  &  Times-Demo- 
crat on  January  12  under  the  heading, 
"He'll  Decide  When  It's  Time." 

I  would  like  to  have  Miss  Gilbert's 
excellent  story  about  this  outstanding 
public  servant  appear  in  the  Record. 
He'll  Decide  When  It's  Time — At  84.  Tahle- 
quah Treasurer  Has  Held  Position  51  Years 
(By  Liz  Gilbert) 

Tahlequah. — Tahlequah's  city  treasurer 
hasn't  yet  decided  whether  he  will  file  for 
re-election  this  May.  Oddly  enough  however, 
his  indecision  on  the  matter  does  not  arise 
from  local  politics. 

"I  won't  make  up  my  mind  until  I  see  how 
I  feel,"  J.  W.  McSpadden  says.  He  recently 
celebrated  his  84th  birthday  and  is  beginning 
his  52nd  year  as  tre.isurer. 

Should  he  re-file  for  the  office  it  will  mark 
the  26th  time  he  has  done  so.  An  opponent 
in  the  contest  would  make  only  number  three 
for  McSpadden. 

He  campaigned  against  Ed  Hicks  many 
years  ago  and  W.  E.  Hicks  about  10  or  15 
years  ago. 
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"I  W.-.S  manager  of  the  mill  and  elevator 
company  p.nd  it  took  a  lot  of  time.  I  didn't 
have  any  time  to  electioneer  and  it  didn't  pay 
enough  to  work  hard  to  get  it."  he  says  of  his 
campaign  for  the  post  In  the  latter  race. 

Tahlequah's  several  bonds  and  "figuring 
all  those  different  rates  of  Interest"  takes 
more  of  McSpadden's  book  work  time  than 
any  other  single  phase  of  the  accounting 
project. 

He  says  he  Just  works  on  the  books  in  Ills 
spare  time.  He  keeps  the  records  at  his  home 
and  makes  two  or  three  trips  a  week  to  the 
city  clerk's  office  or  to  the  bank. 

"I'm  too  old  for  hobbles."  McSpadden  says 
when  asked  how  he  fills  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  the  rambling  two-story  house  built  on 
Bluff  Street  in  Tahlequah  79  years  ago  by 
his  father. 

He  first  became  city  treasurer  in  1917. 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
vacated  by  H.  B.  Upton,  who  is  now  a 
Tahlequah  bank  vice  president. 

Prior  to  his  appointment.  McSpadden  had 
served  on  the  city  council,  school  board  and 
library   board. 

During  those  first  years  as  treasurer,  he 
also  served  as  Tahlequah's  first  tag  agent, 
a    position    he    held    14   years. 

For  several  years  McSpadden  operated  the 
fiour  mill  begun  in  Tahlequah  by  his  father, 
who  came  to  Indian  Territory  as  a  child  with 
McSpadden's  grandfather,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister from  Alabama. 

He  took  over  the  Tahlequah  Mill  and 
Elevator  in  1915  and  operated  it  until  1962. 
when  he  retired  because  of  his  wife's  illness 

Mrs.  McSpadden  (Callie)  a  native  of  Tah- 
lequah, was  frequently  cited  by  the  Chero- 
kee Tribe  for  her  work  with  the  Cherokees 

Shortly  after  her  death  in  1964.  W.  W. 
"Bill"  Keeler,  principal  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kees, wrote  "ler  family  a  letter  praising  Mrs. 
McSpadden.  The  framed  letter  is  a  treasure 
of  the  McSpadden's  and  hangs  in  his  home 
alongside  other  mementos  of  a  colorful  fam- 
ily history. 

McSpadden  has  eight  children — four 
daughters.  Mary  Layton  of  CoUinsvlUe.  Caro- 
line Crawford  of  Tulsa,  and  Cora  Ann 
O'Reilly  and  Nancy  Grimes,  both  of  Musko- 
gee, and  four  sons.  Tom  and  Vance,  both 
of  Muskogee.  J.  A.  of  Tahlequah  and  Ray 
of  Bartlesville.  He  has  18  grandchildren  and 
six  great-grandchildren. 


COMMISSION  ON  AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  introduce  today  for  my- 
self and  Messrs.  Addabbo,  Bingham.  Bur- 
ton of  California,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Messrs. 
CoHEL.AN,  Edwards  of  California,  Farb- 
STEiN,  Friedel,  Gilbert,  Halpern,  Hath- 
away, Hawkins,  Koch,  McCarthy, 
Mikva,  Moorhead,  Morse,  Nix,  Podell, 
Reid,  Reuss,  Rosenthal,  Ryan,  Tier- 
NAN,  and  Whalen  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture.  The  bill 
would  establish  an  11-member  Presiden- 
tial Commission  which  would  be  empow- 
ered to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  all 
proposals  designed  to  create  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Afro-Americans  and  their 
heritage  to  American  history  and  culture. 

This  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
authorities    on    Afro-American    history 
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and  culture,  AmErtcan  history,  edu- 
cation, JoumallBm,  communlcatlona,  and 
other  related  tielis.  The  Commission's 
findings  and  reoonimendations  would  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress 
within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  creating  It. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  legislation 
for  several  years,  and  I  reintroduce  it 
today  in  recognition  of  the  urgent  need, 
in  these  times  of  stress  and  tension,  to 
document  and  disseminate  the  facts,  ma- 
terials, and  artifacts  relating  to  the  many 
contributions  of  the  Afro-American  to 
this  country's  history.  This  legislation,  in 
its  present  form,  tholds  promise  of  rich 
achievement,  not  ^nly  for  the  black  pop- 
ulation in  Amerlcja,  not  only  for  black 
children  in  flndifig  a  new  pride  and 
identity  in  self-imkge.  but  also  for  white 
America,  so  that  kvhlte  children  in  our 
school  system  can  have  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  their  fellows  and  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  0ontrlbuti(Mis  that  our 
black  citizens  havfc  made  to  every  aspect 
of  American  life.  [ 

Our  politics,  our  arts  and  letters,  our 
war.  our  peace,  our  humanities  are  per- 
meated with  the]  contributions  to  our 
civilization  made  by  black  citizens.  Un- 
fortunately. Dur  Education  currlculimi, 
our  textbooks,  ana  by  and  large  our  pub- 
lic media — radio.  Ttelevision.  press,  liave 
failed  to  convey  ejven  a  marginally  ade- 
quate understanding  to  black  and  white 
children  alike  of]  the  role  that  blacks 
are  playing  today  and  the  contributions 
their  people  have  Imade  in  the  past.  This 
gap  diminishes  ufe  all. 

Happily  there  is  much  evidence  of 
concern  over  the  problem.  In  recent 
months,  we  have  seen  scattered  efforts 
on  the  part  of  leiiders  in  the  radio  and 
TV  industry  and  in  our  magazines  to 
begin  the  length*  process  of  improving 
the  situation.  I  liope  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Afro-Ameirican  History  and  Cul- 
ture can  give  leadership  and  direction 
to  this  effort  and  ilstill  the  most  crea- 
tive ideas  and  thfe  most  thoughtful  and 
sensitive  insights  into  the  problem  from 
among  black  ediicators.  archivists,  and 
the  like,  and  froiii  experts  in  the  media 
themselves,  expe^  in  education  and 
textbooks  and  ecflucatlon  curricula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  Commission]  could  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  revek-sing  the  widening  ra- 
cial divisions  witlhin  our  society.  It  could 
help  bridge  the  iap  between  black  and 
white,  bring  the  Iwo  communities  closer 
together,  and  pievent  the  creation  of 
two  separate  ana  unequal  societies. 


GAO  CONFIRMS  CHARGES  OF 
ABU^  IN  MDTA 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  banuary  14.  1969 
Mr.  SCHERLeI  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of 
1968  I  reported  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  ailert  Iowa  State  auditor, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Smith,  had  discovered  serious 
mishandling  of  certain  OJT  contracts 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  B^ause  of  denials  made 
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by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  this  program 
It  was  necessary  to  request  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

The  findings  are  now  in,  and  they  con- 
firm the  existence  of  the  abuses  alleged. 
In  an  article  published  In  the  Des  Moines 
Register  on  January  5,  Mr.  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff,   nationally   known    writer   and 
author,  discusses  the  GAO  audit.  I  com- 
mend his  fine  report  to  your  attention: 
VS.  Cha«<w8  Abtjsk  in  Iowa  Job  Tsainhjo: 
Wnx  ScsK  To   Gbt  Pttkds   Back 
(By  CTlkrlc  MoUenhoff) 
WASHINGTON.  DC.— The  Comptroller   gen- 
eral  has  ruled  that  an  Iowa  Public  Safety 
Department   Job   training   program   violated 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  as  well  as  the 
federal  law. 

The  opinion  of  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
B.  Staats  was  Included  In  a  report  made 
Saturday  to  Senator  Jack  Miller  (Rep..  la.) 
who  had  asked  for  the  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  Iowa  State  Manpower  Development 
Council  program  with  the  Public  Safety  De- 
partment. J 

In  a  report  to  Miller.  Staats  said  the  lAbot 
Department  already  has  Instituted  action  to 
recover  the  funds  that  were  Improperly  and 
Illegally   expended    In   the   Iowa   program. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  Involved 
in  the  Iowa  PubUc  Safety  Department  pro- 
grams was  small,  the  comptroller  general  said 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  In- 
vestigation Indicated  weaknesses  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Job  training  program 
that  has  caused  It  "to  expand  our  already 
considerable  efforts  of  reviewing  program  op- 
erations under  the  MDTA  (Manpower  Devel- 
opment Training  Act) ."' 

Iowa  State  Auditor  Uoyd  Smith  first  re- 
vealed last  March  that  the  Iowa  Public  Safety 
Department  was  obtaining  funds  for  a  fed- 
eral-state job  training  program  that  existed 
only  on  paper. 

Smith,  a  Republican,  declared  that  several 
state  safety  department  employes  were  listed 
as  trainees  In  a  program  the  trainees  didn't 
even  Icnow  existed. 

Smith  called  the  project  "a  pet  project"  of 
the  then  Gov.  Harold  Hughes.  The  comments 
by  Smith  prompted  Hughes  to  announce  he 
was  starting  his  own  Investigation  of  the 
Iowa  Manpower  Development  Council.  The 
council  operated  under  Director  John  Ropes. 
The  GAO  Investigators  are  career  ClvU 
Service  employes,  and  In  carrying  out  the 
federal  Investigation  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Staats,  appointed  by  a  Democratic 
administration. 

In  releasing  the  report.  MlUer  said  he  asked 
for  the  GAO  InvesUgaUon  after  reading  of 
State  Auditor  Smith's  report  In  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  and  noting  "partisan  criti- 
cism of  the  report." 

"I  decided  that  the  tjest  way  to  get  an  ob- 
jective view  of  the  Iowa  Job  training  pro- 
gram was  to  ask  for  a  GAO  Investigation," 
Miller  said. 

"The  GAO  report  fully  substantiates  State 
Auditor  Smith's  reports,  and  Indicates  that 
the  criticism  of  Smith  was  completely  un- 
justified." 

Miller  also  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  a  Democratic  admlnlstraUon  has 
"dlsaUowed"  the  funds  used  In  the  program 
and  has  requested  a  refund  from  the  stote 
of  Iowa. 

The  GAO  suted:  "If  the  state  does  not 
refund  the  amount  involved,  then  the  mat- 
ter should  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  collection." 

The  GAO  report  stated  that  the  objective 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963  was  to  alleviate  the  hardship  of 
unemployment  and  to  Institute  training  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  and  xinder-employed 
Individuals. 
A  Labor  Department  survey  was  made  in 
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Uay  that  questioned  the  payment  of  the  full 
amount  of  94366  provided  in  three  on-the- 
job  training  subcontracts  with  the  PubUo 
Safety  Department. 

JOB  OPPOBTUN  rrics 
Two  of  the  subcontracts  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upgrading  a  total  of  13  existing  em- 
ployes and  thus  providing  Job  vacancies  at 
the  entrance  level  which  could  reeisonably  be 
filled  by  applicants  recruited  from  employed, 
disadvantaged  rural  or  minority  groups. 

The  third  subcontract  was  for  the  training 
of  10  new  employes  at  the  Job  entry  level. 

The  GAO  had  these  conclusions  on  the  first 
two  contracts: 

"1.  Training  provided  under  the  subcon- 
tracts did  not  have  the  effect  of  generating 
Job  slots  at  the  Job  entry  level. 

"2.  The  employes  who  were  reported  to 
have  participated  In  the  training  programs 
were  not  upgraded. 

"3.  The  training  was  to  Include  a  two-day 
seminar  at  one  of  the  state  universities,  and 
four  follow-up  lectures  at  the  sub-contrac- 
tors' office.  All  the  trainees  attended  the  sem- 
inar; however,  not  all  the  trainees  attended 
the  follow-up  lectures." 

With  regard  to  the  contract  dealing  with 
training  employes  at  the  entry  level,  the  GAO 
stated: 

"1.  Seven  of  the  10  trainees  had  been  em- 
ployed prior  to  the  time  of  their  enrollment. 
Three  of  the  seven  were  employes  of  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Department. 

"2.  Two  of  the  five  trainees  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  audit,  were  stUl  employed  by  the 
Public  Safety  Department  stated  that  they 
had  not  received  any  training  and  did  not 
know  that  they  had  been  enroUed  in  the 
.  .  .  program." 

The  GAO  concluded  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  Iowa  Public  Safety  Department 
"were  not  used  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract  or  the  purposes  of  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act. 

"Also,  we  believe  that  the  findings  of  the 
state  auditor  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
auditors  point  to  a  need  for  improvement 
In  the  administration  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Program  In  Iowa." 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT  NEEDS 
REVISING 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
lemma created  by  the  passage— in  all 
good  faith — of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966  demands  that  prompt  action  be 
taken  to  revise  this  new,  well-intentioned 
law. 

It  was  clearly  not  the  intention  or 
Congress  to  compel  the  release  of  a  crim- 
inal on  his  personal  bond — where  there 
was  danger  that  the  defendant  would 
engage  in  further  criminal  activity- 
pending  a  trial. 

My  coUeagues,  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Mr.  McCulloch,  of 
Ohio,  have  taken  leadership  in  sponsor- 
ing HJl.  2781  designed  to  ovenxHne  the 
defects  In  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

Both  the  Washington  Evening  Star  in 
Its  Issue  of  Friday,  January  10.  1969.  and 
the  Washington  Post  In  the  Stmday  issue 
of  January  12,  1969,  have  editorialized 
In  favor  of  revising  the  law  respecting 
bail  in  the  Federal  courts. 


January  11^,  1969 

In  the  Evening  Star  editorial  justifi- 
able support  is  extended  to  District  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  who  refused  to  release 
a  convicted  criminal  without  ball  al- 
though the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  had  di- 
rected otherwise.  As  the  editorial  points 
out,  Judge  Gesell  has  expressed  his  pri- 
mary interest  in  the  law-abiding  public. 
In  order  to  bring  these  two  excellent 
editorials  to  the  special  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  American  public.  I  am 
Including  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

Jan.  10.  19691 

Concern  for  the  Public 

District  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  has 

taken  the  eminently  sound  position  that  he 

Is  not  going  to  be  pressured  by  the  U.S.  Court 

of  Appeals  Into  releasing  a  convicted  criminal 

who  might  be  a  menace  to  the  community. 

Judge  Gesell.  of  course,  did  not  state  the 
case  quite  so  bluntly.  Nevertheless,  his 
meaning  was  clear. 

Archie  Blyther  Jr..  33.  was  convicted  last 
summer  of  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon.  He 
and  a  companion,  also  a  "frequent  criminal." 
had  been  caught  In  an  automobile  that 
shortly  before  had  been  used  as  a  getaway 
car  in  a  Maryland  bank  robbery.  Each  man 
had  a  loaded  revolver  under  his  car  seat. 

After  being  convicted.  Blyther  asked  to  be 
released  on  personal  bond  pending  an  appeal. 
Judge  Gesell  refused.  The  appeal,  he  said,  was 
frivolous.  Furthermore.  Blyther's  record 
showed  three  felony  convictions,  a  conviction 
for  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
minor  girl,  and  a  yoke  robbery  while  still  a 
Juvenile. 

This  record  did  not  Impress  Chief  Judge 
David  Bazelon  and  Senior  Judge  Charles  Fahy 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  They  ordered  Judge 
Gesell  to  make  a  statement.  In  writing,  of  his 
reasons  for  refusing  to  release  Blyther.  mean- 
while holding  the  appeal  in  abeyance. 

The  trial  Judge,  although  saying  he  was  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  responded  by  setting  forth 
in  detail  the  defendant's  record — a  record 
which  also  had  been  fully  available  to  the 
appellate  Judges.  If  Blyther.  on  his  record.  Is 
to  be  released,  Judge  Gesell  said,  the  appellate 
Judges  win  have  to  release  him  and  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  consequences.  Then 
he  added:  "There  is  not  a  Judge  of  this  (Dis- 
trict) court  that  takes  commitment  of  an  in- 
dividual to  prison  lightly  or  with  disregard 
for  the  human  factors  Involved.  But  as  trial 
Judges  there  Is  also  a  responsibility  placed  on 
this  court  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  com- 
munity. These  Interests  are  paramount  when- 
ever a  Jail  sentence  Is  imposed  on  a  convicted 
felon  with  a  substantial  anti-social  criminal 
record  whose  appeal,  as  In  this  case,  Is 
frivolous." 

This  show  of  concern  for  the  rights  of  the 
public  Is  refreshing.  It  Is  too  bad  that  there  is 
not  more  evidence  of  a  similar  concern  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan,  12. 
19691 
The  Crime  Crisis  in  Washington 
The  murder  of  two  young  FBI  special 
agents  who  were  trying  to  arrest  a  robbery 
suspect,  taken  together  with  the  recent  rash 
of  bank  holdups  and  multiple  shootings,  are 
grim  confirmation  in  dramatic  form  of  a  far 
wider  condition — a  kind  of  crisis  of  crime — in 
our  community.  The  killing  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  In  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ty has  a  special  shock  effect.  So  do  bank 
holdups,  because  they  are  daring  and  usually 
Involve  a  deadly  weapon  and  large  amounts 
of  cash.  There  have  been  14  such  robberies 
m  this  area  Just  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  if  the  rate  continues,  bank  holdups 
this  year  could  more  than  double  the  number 
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in  1968.  This  prospect  Is  harrowing  enough, 
and  all  the  more  so  when  placed  In  the 
perspective  of  the  total  crime  problem.  For 
the  robberies  of  banks  and  other  large  busi- 
nesses actually  account  for  only  a  fraction 
of  all  robberies  that  occur  on  streets  and  In 
alleys  and  dark  hallways,  and  probably  in- 
flict the  least  human  suffering.  Insurance 
does  not  usually  cover  the  week's  wages 
snatched  from  a  handbag,  or  the  week's 
earnings  taken  from  a  small  shopkeeper's 
cash  register.  For  these  victims,  small  crimes 
can  be  a  very  large  personal  catastrophe. 

The  minutely  detailed  statistics  In  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  illustrate  this  point.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1965.  the  Commission  reports 
there  were  14,187  robberies.  Of  these.  10,509 
(74.1  per  cent)  took  place  on  the  street. 
During  that  six-year  period,  banks  account- 
ed for  35  (or  .2  per  cent)  of  all  robberies. 

These  statistics  are  the  most  accurate  avail- 
able and  yet  they  do  not  give  the  full  picture 
for  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  count- 
less robberies  that  are  not  reported — the 
purse-snatchlngs  and  muggings  which  the 
police  are  never  told  about.  And  these  statis- 
tics, it  has  to  be  emphasized,  deal  only  with 
the  crime  of  robbery,  which  is  In  Itself  only 
a  piece  of  the  larger  crime  problem,  running 
the  gamut  from  prostitution  and  narcotics 
traffic  to  rape  and  murder.  Crime  of  all  kinds 
must  be  counted  in,  not  only  because  almost 
all  kinds  of  crime  are  on  the  rise,  but  because 
it  Is  crime,  in  its  totality,  which  is  creating 
a  growing  crisis  of  confidence  in  our  commu- 
nity. This  secondary,  psychological  effect, 
this  sense  of  near-hysteria.  Is  not  always 
rational;  It  contributes  very  little  to  a  reas- 
oned solution  of  the  problem.  But  it  is  no 
less  real  on  that  account  and  no  less  reason- 
able— the  fear  of  the  private  citizen,  black  as 
well  as  white,  to  walk  the  streets  and  the  fear 
of  corporate  leaders,  and  of  businessmen  big 
and  little,  black  as  well  as  white,  of  doing 
business  In  our  city. 

Plainly,  more,  much  more  must  be  done.  To 
say  that,  however,  is  not  to  say  very  much, 
for  if  any  of  the  answers  were  easy,  we  would 
not  have  the  problem  that  we  have.  Yet 
there  are  things  that  can  be  done,  for  the 
long  haul  and  for  right  now.  and  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  begin  looking  for  them  is  in 
the  Crime  Commission's  recommendations 
for  Improving  the  entire  system  of  law  en- 
forcement, criminal  Justice,  punishment  and 
rehabilitation.  The  report  was  issued  in  De- 
cember, 1966.  yet  two  years  later  little  has 
been  done  with  It  beyond  a  significant  be- 
ginning in  reorganizing  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

For  example,  the  Commission  called  for 
substantial  reduction  in  the  time  it  takes 
for  a  felon  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  for  ad- 
ditional court  personnel  to  make  this  speed- 
up possible.  Yet  the  delays  and  backlogs  get 
longer,  so  much  so.  In  fact,  that  of  the  53 
adult  suspects  arrested  for  robbing  Federal 
banking  Institutions  In  1968,  none  has  been 
tried.  And  of  the  five  Judges  the  Commis- 
sion suggested  be  added  to  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  Congress  authorized  only 
two — and  they  have  not  been  appointed. 

The  "major  effort"  the  Commission  called 
for  to  upgrade  the  city's  correctional  Insti- 
tutions has  been  mlnlscule.  Ironically,  the 
Commission  called  for  an  improvement  of 
the  security  of  Lorton  Reformatory,  from 
which  the  man  accused  of  slaying  the  FBI 
agents  escaped  last  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  set  of  recommendations — on  which 
the  least  action  has  been  taken — was  for  a 
major  expansion  of  rehabilitative  services  for 
Juvenile  delinquents,  because  that  would 
serve  to  interrupt  a  Juvenile  career  in  crime 
before  behavior  patterns  became  permanent. 
And  still  the  facilities  for  handling  youthful 
delinquents  are  badly  understaffed — and  still 
Ineffective. 

Apart  from  these  longer-term  proposals, 
there  is  one  area  of  potential  reform — baU 
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procedures — which  might  offer  some  promise 
of  more  Inunedlate  benefit.  The  right  to  re- 
lease pending  trial  is  basic — but  not  neces- 
sarily immune  to  sensible  and  reasonable  re- 
strictions in  cases  where  an  overriding  public 
interest  is  found  to  be  Involved.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  in  most  cases.  Judges  are  required 
to  grant  bail  unless  there  is  some  good  rea- 
son to  believe  an  accused  person  will  not 
show  up  for  trial.  But  release  of  an  accused 
Is  now  such  a  simple,  routine  business  that 
cases  abound  of  defendants  conunltllng  the 
same  or  more  serious  crimes  while  awaiting 
trial.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  an  amendment  that  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  a  judge  to  use  more  discretion  be- 
fore making  It  too  easy  for  hardened  crim- 
inals to  be  set  free  for  prolonged  periods; 
tougher  ball  regulations,  however,  must  come 
accompanied  by  Judicial  reform  to  prevent 
long  delays  before  a  defendant  is  brought  to 
trial.  In  any  event,  a  set  of  ball  procedures 
appropriate  to  shoplifters  is  not  necessariCy 
appropriate  to  nn  accused  holdup  man  with 
a  long  history  of  arrests. 

Not  even  a  combination  of  many  measures 
offers  certain  promise  of  an  early  end  to  the 
current  crisis  in  crime.  What  Is  certain,  how- 
ever. Is  that  If  extraordinary  measures  are 
not  taken,  .in  .ilready  intolerable  situation 
will  get  still  less  tolerable,  and  the  measures 
that  may  then  become  necessary — or  that  an 
alarmed  and  outraged  public  may  insist  are 
necessary — will  be  of  a  kind  that  will  seri- 
ously threaten  those  elementary  human 
rights  which  must  always  be  upheld  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  free  society  under  law.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  find  that  proper  balance  be- 
tween Justice  and  effective  law  enforcement, 
to  move  forcefully  along  lines  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  has  already  laid  out.  But 
it  is  getting  very  late. 


MR.  TUCK  RETIRES     * 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  of  Thmsday,  January  2, 
1969.  complimenting  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Hon.  William  M.  Tuck,  of 
South  Boston.  Va. 

Governor  Tuck,  as  he  is  fondly  known 
by  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers,  is  one 
of  Virginia's  most  beloved  public  serv- 
ants. His  career,  beginning  in  1924.  and 
spanning  a  period  of  45  years,  included 
membership  in  the  house  of  delegates 
and  State  senate;  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  Representative  in  the  Congress  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia,  urjtil  his 
retirement  at  the  end  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Tuck  Retires 

The  final  days  of  the  90th  Congress  cannot 
be  permitted  to  slip  past  without  a  word  of 
affectionate  farewell  to  one  of  Virginia's  de- 
parting statesmen:  William  M.  Tuck  of 
South  Boston,  member  of  the  House  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia.  At  72.  he  Is 
returning  to  Halifax  County  and  marking  an 
end  to  a  long  career  In  public  life. 

Inevitably,  such  a  tribute  tends  to  take 
on  obituary  trappings.  This  Is  especially  re- 
grettable m  the  case  of  Mr.  Tuck,  who  has  a 
vast  deal  of  life  remaining  in  his  well-padded 
hemes;    but  it  dots  no  harm  for  a  man  to 
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'  friendly  t>baervatlons  while  he's 
They  wo4t  read  nearly  so  well 


read  a  fev 
still  aU^e. 
later  on. 

Porty-flve  years  H»ve  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Tuclc  first  came  to  Richmond,  In  January  of 
1924,  a  28-year-oId  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Eight  year«  later  he  moTed  to  the 
State  Senate,  where  hje  was  one  of  that  grand 
compnny  of  men  (hat  Included  Aubrey 
Weaver,  Burr  Harrlion,  Robert  O.  Norrts. 
Lloyd  RoWnette.  Morton  Ooode.  Vivian 
Page.  Hunsdon  Cary  Charlie  Moeea — eheul 
The  names  stir  tnemorles  of  happy  times. 
Mr.  Tuck  fitted  Intc  this  fraternity  aa  an 
oyster  fits  in  lU  shell  He  went  on  to  become 
presiding  officer  of  th  s  Senate,  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  from  1943  :o  1946.  Then  came  hU 
unforgettable  four  yjars  as  Governor  from 
1946  to  1950. 

It  seems  Imposslbl  >  that  a  whole  genera- 
tion could  have  grown  up  that  knew  him  not, 
Mr.  Tuck  gained  the  governorship  In  the 
same  way  that  cream  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
bottle,  because  It  la  the  natural  order  of 
cream  to  rise.  This  fl  as  the  glorious  heyday 
of  the  Byrd  Organization,  and  Mr.  Tuck  was 
qulnteesentlally  the  symbol  of  Its  strength — 
a  small  town  lawyir  and  countryman,  a 
farmer,  tr-conservatlue,  a  loyal  Organization 
msn.  H»had  "waited  his  turn,"  as  the  saying 
used  to  go;  he  had  labored  In  the  vineyards 
and  was  entitled  to  tl  e  office. 

There  was  a  good  ileal  of  delicate  twitter- 
ing, all  the  same,  w  len  Mr.  Tuck  assumed 
the  gubernatorial  chair.  He  had  not  then 
acquired  the  Palstafflan  dimensions  he 
would  later  take  on,  but  he  had  the  com- 
fortable appearance  i)f  a  man  who  has  Just 
dined  on  a  dozen  poik  chops.  He  was  known 
to  chew  tobacco,  drink  whiskey,  and  play  a 
wicked  hand  of  pokei .  His  taste  in  music  ran 
to  opera,  but  this  was  opera  Tennessee  style. 
His  vocabulary  begar  where  the  resources  of 
Mark  Twain  left  o^;  he  once  denounced 
some  of  his  foes  as  f u  glemen  and  thlmblerlg- 
gers.  and  he  teed  ol '  on  a  lean  and  lanky 
editor  from  Virginia  1  Jeach  aa  a  spider-legged 
you-know-what.  Coning  en  the  heels  of  the 
erudite  Colgate  Darlen,  Mr.  Tuck  seemed 
something  of  a  scow  In  the  wake  of  a  yacht. 

That  was  at  first.  Mr.  Tuck  confounded 
his  critics  and  delighted  his  friends.  He 
sponsored  Virginia's  rlght-to-work  law.  He 
drafted  a  public  utilities  labor  relations  act 
that  proved  remarkably  effective.  Virginia's 
progress  In  toe  control  of  stream  pollution 
dates  from  his  adriinlstratlon.  He  found 
Virginia's  mental  hospitals  In  abominable 
condition,  and  plunsed  Into  spectacular  re- 
forms. To  glance  ovei  the  Indexes  of  the  1946 
and  1948  sessions  (i  the  Assembly  Is  to 
understand  Mr.  Tuc  t's  rank  as  one  of  the 
two  most  effective  an  1  able  Governors  of  this 
century.  The  other  u'as  Harry  Byrd  himself. 

And  aU  the  time-  -this  Is  what  we  really 
wanted  to  say — Mr  Tuck  was  preaching 
what  he  called  "the  lound  doctrine."  He  be- 
lieved In  the  power  a:  id  dignity  of  the  States; 
he  believed  In  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution: he  loved  his  people,  his  Common- 
wealth and  his  country,  and  if  he  took  de- 
light in  a  good  Jol  e — he  was  one  of  the 
finest  story-tellers  o  his  time — the  twinkle 
In  his  eye  belled  a  c  eep  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose down  below. 

When  he  left  the  Governor's  office,  this 
newspaper  urged  hln  i  to  return  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  se(  med  good  advice  then. 
and  in  retrospect  it  ieems  good  advice  now. 
Mr.  Tuck  chose  inst;ad  to  move  on  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  irdifferent  confusion  of 
Washington,  he  was  i  whale  In  shoal  waters. 
These  i>ast  fifteen  years  have  not  been 
notably  happy  yeari  for  the  Governor.  He 
became  immensely  popular  in  the  Hoiise. 
but  his  sound  doctr  ne  made  small  Impres- 
sion. Much  of  the  time  he  seemed  an  old- 
fashioned  figure,  an  aging  ship  of  the  line 
In  a  flotilla  of  snapj  y  speedboats.  Any  man 
who  hAS  a  deep  love  of  place — of  com- 
munity— finds  that  tie  lives  In  Washington 
an  exile's  life.  Mr.  Trick  used  to  say  that  the 
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elevator  operators,  dammit,  bad  more  prestige 
than  a  mere  Con-gressman.  But  he  stuck  it 
out  as  long  aa  Judge  Howard  Smith  was 
arovmd.  When  Judge  Smith  fell  by  the  politi- 
cal waysides  In  1966,  Mr.  Tuck  let  It  be 
known  that  his  eighth  term  would  be  his 
last. 

We  wish  him  the  best  of  everything  In 
retirement — the  best  compianlons,  the  best 
stories,  the  best  courtroom  battles,  the  best 
reminiscences  of  good  times  past.  In  any 
gallery  of  the  most  colorful  Virginians  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Mr.  Tuck  will  dominate 
the  hall. 


January  lU,  1969 


RHODESIA 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  speaking  of 
the  claimed  International  threat  to  peace 
of  Rhodesia's  independence,  on  the 
grounds  that  its  existing  electoral  system 
would  so  outrage  the  black  dictatorships 
of  Africa  that  they  might  attack  her, 
said: 

This  theory  has  the  authority  of  the  wolf 
in  Aesop's  fable  who  dictated  that  his  pros- 
pective dinner,  the  lamb  drinking  down- 
stream from  him,  was  polluting  his  water. 

All  the  people  of  these  United  States 
who  celebrate  July  4,  Independence  Day. 
and  recall  our  glorious  history,  should  be 
as  outraged  as  I,  at  President  Johnson's 
Executive  Order  No.  11419,  which  was 
not  only  a  teafflrmation  of  an  imcon- 
scionable  boycott  of  Rhodesia,  but  which 
actually  intensified  and  expanded  the 
previous  restrictions,  down  even  to  pre- 
venting the  shipment  of  a  small  potted 
plant  to  that  country  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Acheson  suggests  that  the  United 
States  can  help  to  settle  the  matter,  by 
encouraging  a  guarantee  by  Rhodesian 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  of  internal 
constitutional  safeguards,  in  exchange 
for  British  Prime  Minister  Wilson's  de- 
mand, in  the  recent  negotiations  with 
Smith,  for  a  veto  power  for  the  London 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil 
over  proposed  constitutional  changes. 

Certainly,  for  the  good  of  Rhodesia, 
and  of  those  American  citizens  who  find 
it  desirable  to  do  business  with  her,  any 
such  settlement  of  this  dispute  would  be 
welcome. 

Yet  any  objective  study  of  Rhodesia's 
recent  and  relatively  late  past,  when 
devoid  of  the  blinding  influences  of  at- 
tempts at  racial  equcdization,  will  show 
that  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  racial 
disharmony  between  whites  and  blacks 
in  the  United  States  as  there  is  in 
Rhodesia,  and  thus  we  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  cast  the  first  stone  against  her. 

Mr.  Acheson  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
mense importance  to  the  free  world  of 
the  good  will  of  Southern  Africa,  "the 
use  of  its  ports,  the  cooperation  of  its 
government — including  their  participa- 
tion with  immense  resources  and  ad- 
vanced technology  in  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  adjoining  black  states."  He  says: 

As  the  principal  responsible  power  In  the 
free  world,  It  Is  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  encoursige  these  attributes  while  It  is  the 


height  of  folly  to  sacrince  (them)  to  an 
aggressive  reformist  Intervention  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  these  states. 

The  latest  British  proposal  would  re- 
quire that  Rhodesia  guarantee  conditions 
that  would  lead  to  eventual  rule  by  the 
black  African  majority,  but  Mr.  Acheson 
considers  this  to  be  an  electoral  practice 
"that  none  of  the  black  African  or  Com- 
munist states  and  few  of  the  Asian 
accept." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintroducing  my 
joint  resolution  calling  attention  to  the 
illegal  action  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  in  violation  of  chapter  1  of 
its  own  charter,  when  it  ordered  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  It 
points  out  the  inconsistency  of  this  so- 
called  "Peacekeeping  Body,"  which 
seriously  threatens  international  peace 
by  such  sanctions,  and  it  demands  that 
the  restrictions  on  commerce  between 
Rhodesia  and  the  United  States  be 
terminated.  I  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  this  effort, 
and  that  a  change  in  the  administration 
will  result  in  the  recognition  of  the  error 
of  supporting  the  United  Nation's  sanc- 
tions, .«;o  that  affirmative  action  can  be 
taken  quickly,  either  by  passage  of  this 
resolution  or  by  recision  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
actions  by  our  new  President. 


A  LAW  NIXON  NEEDS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASUmCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  modern- 
ization of  Congress  already  has  been  dis- 
cussed openly  in  this  new  session,  and 
one  of  the  areas  of  interest  to  most  of  us 
ii  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  which 
was  allowed  to  die  in  a  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  in  the  Senate 
last  year. 

The  Seattle  Times  recently  carried  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "A  Law  Nixon  Needs,"  follows: 
A  Law  NrxoN  Needs 

Congressional  quarterly  points  out  that  be- 
cause Congress  last  year  failed  to  extend  a 
20-year-old  government-reorganization  law, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  will  be  unable  to  make  the 
slightest  changes  in  the  federal  government's 
structure  when  he  takes  office  this  month. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  which  had 
bipartisan  support,  has  been  of  value  to  four 
Presidents  In  the  unending  quest  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

It  aUowed  the  President  to  propose  re- 
organization plans  for  federal  agencies- 
changes  which  automatically  took  effect  un- 
less vetoed  within  30  days  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate. 

President  Johnson  last  year  asked  Congress 
to  extend  the  basic  law  for  fotir  more  years. 
In  April,  the  House  authorized  a  two-year 
extension. 

But  vhe  measure  was  allowed  to  die  In  a 
government-operations  subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Ooimectlcut. 

Although  Capitol  Hill  sources  Insist  that 
politics  was  not  a  consideration  In  the  failure 
to  act.  Congressional  Quarterly  quotes  a  sub- 
committee aide  as  saying  Rlblcoff  felt  "no 
great  urgency"  about  pushing  the  bill,  espe- 
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daily  since  a  new  admlnUtration  would  be 
in  power. 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  In  this  era  of  swift 
change  In  virtually  every  aspect  of  American 
society  that  the  often-cumbersome  federal 
structure   requires   constant   modernizing. 

The  90th  Congress  ought  to  act  promptly 
to  give  the  new  President  the  tools  to  do  the 
job.  In  times  past,  this  has  not  been  a  parti- 
san Issue.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  now. 


DJILAS  AND  EICHMANN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Freedom  House  presented  an 
award  to  Milovan  Djilas,  a  Yugoslav 
Communist,  who  has  consistently  been  a 
source  of  controversy  and  debate.  The 
Macedonian  Tribune  of  Indianapwlis, 
Ind..  In  Its  editorial  of  January  9.  dis- 
cussed this  award  presentation  in  an  In- 
teresting and  spirited  fashion.  I  believe 
It  merits  attention  in  order  to  present 
the  American  public  with  a  balanced  in- 
terpretation of  Djilas  which  was  lacking 
In  metropolitan  press  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DJII..\S    AND    EICHMANN 

(By  Cbrlsto  N.  Nlzamoff) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  for  reasons  hard  to  com- 
prehend, America's  Freedom  House  granted 
Its  1969  award  to  Mllovan  Djilas,  whom 
Yugoslav  refugees  In  New  York  City,  demon- 
strating outside  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  branded 
as  "Bloody  Executioner",  and  "The  Yugoslav 
Elchmann". 

We  hold  that  the  grant  Is  a  travesty  of 
good  taste  and  a  mockery  of  the  meaning  of 
freedom,  such  as  It  Is  accepted  by  the  non 
totalitarian  world.  And  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  recipient  merited  that 
award. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Djilas  was  the 
right  hand  man  of  Marshal  Tito  and  one  of 
the  most  feared  and  blood  thirsty  Commu- 
nists In  Yugoslavia.  Like  Elchmann,  his 
name  was  synonymous  with  torture  and 
death. 

Since  his  confinement  to  prison,  and  re- 
lease. Djilas  has  not  repudiated  Communism 
nor  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Communist 
party.  He  has  not  renounced  his  own  theory 
that  the  new  social  order,  meaning  of  course 
the  Communist  order,  must  be  built  upon 
death  and  blood,  because  death  and  blood 
accelerate  the  revolutionary  process  and 
clear  the  ground  for  a  party  take  over.  When 
did  Djilas  emerge  as  a  devotee,  as  a  fighter 
for  freedom? 

If  confinement  In  a  Communist  jail  is  the 
sole  merit  badge  for  a  Freedom  House  award, 
then  minions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, thousands  of  whom  have  fled  In  desper- 
ation to  the  West,  must  become  recipients 
of  that  award.  Some  of  the  refugees  who 
demonstrated  outside  the  hotel,  may  deserve 
it  more  than  Djilas. 

The  fact  that  Djilas  was  a  high  ranking 
Commtinlst  should  have  no  bearing  on  the 
case.  Many  high  ranking  Communists  have 
passed  through  the  torture  chambers  of  their 
own  making.  But  that  experience  hafi  not 
mellowed  them  and  it  has  not  changed  their 
concept  of  freedom.  They  have  remained 
ruthless  men. 

Kadar  of  Hungary  and  Gomulka  of  Poland 
have  tasted  life  in  the  Communist  Hell 
House,  but  that  has  not  prevented  them 
from  becoming  torturers  of  their  own  people 
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and  their  own  associates  once  they  climbed 
back  to  the  helm  of  power. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  when  Mr. 
Djilas  first  came  out  against  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party,  and 
some  of  Its  hierarchy,  he  did  not,  we  repeat, 
be  did  not  propose  that  the  i>ower  of  the 
government  be  turned  over  to  the  people.  He 
stood  for  certain  changes  In  conduct  and  ap- 
plication, but  this  did  not  envisage  free 
speech  and  free  press,  nor  the  formation  of 
opposition  parties  to  compete  for  the  vote 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  On  this 
vital  Issue,  which  separates  Communism 
from  democracy,  he  has  remained  as  ada- 
mant as  Tito,  or  any  of  the  other  Red  lead- 
ers. 

Aside  from  this  everyone  in  Belgrade 
knows  that  Djilas  had  reasons  of  high  per- 
sonal nature  for  breaking  with  his  former 
partners  In  murder  and  crime.  These  reasons 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  party  jwl- 
iclee  and  ideology  or  freedom. 

The  granting  of  this  award  to  Djilas  was  a 
major  bliuider  by  a  group  of  well  meaning, 
but  utterly  naive  persons,  whose  ultra  liberal 
leanings  permit  them  to  equate  freedom  In 
the  United  States  with  the  supposed  freedom 
in  Communist  countries  like  Yugoslavia. 

We  are  certain  that  none  of  these  gentle- 
men would  be  able  to  live  more  than  24 
hours  under  a  government  headed  by  men 
like  Djilas,  with  their  perverted  concept  of 
democracy  and  their  maniacal  urge  for 
death  and  blood. 

Our  true  sentiments  of  the  matter  are  that 
someone  should  recommend  Elchmann  post- 
humously for  a  similar  award,  since  be  and 
Djilas  are  so  alike  in  their  pursuit  of  .  .  . 
murder. 


DEDICATION  TO  LEARNING 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  public  servants  will 
be  leaving  the  Federal  Government  next 
Monday.  I  have  reference  to  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  has 
made  enormous  contributions  to  a  better 
America  hi  numerous  fields  and  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  Department  of  Heath, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  am  well  aware 
of  the  truly  outstanding  job  he  did  as 
Secretary  of  that  important  Depart- 
ment. On  December  1,  1968.  Secretary 
Cohen  delivered  the  dedicatory  address 
of  the  Physical  Education  Building  at 
King's  College  In  WUkes-Barre,  Pa.,  my 
hometown,  and  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  include  the  text  of  the  Secretary's 
remarks.  Secretary  Cohen's  address  fol- 
lows: 

Dedication  to  Leabning 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  participate  In  the 
dedication  of  this  splendid  new  Physical 
Education  Building.  This  Is  a  very  satis- 
fying and  happy  occasion  for  all  of  us.  It 
Is  one  more  step  In  the  development  of  a 
truly  fine  college  which  Is  affording  many 
young  men  the  opportunity  for  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  enrichment.  In  Its  brief  his- 
tory, the  college  has  gained  national  recogni- 
tion as  a  center  of  academic  excellence.  The 
growth  of  your  college  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
farsightedness  and  the  commitment  of  many 
individuals  and  groups. 

Congressman  Daniel  Flood,  a  man  who  has 
been  closely  associated  with  this  Institution 
since  Its  establishment,  has  told  me  a  great 
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deal  about  your  work  here.  He.  of  course, 
has  had  a  major  role  In  the  exptanslon  of  the 
college.  His  deep  personal  Interest  and  In- 
volvement has  been  reflected  In  his  work  as 
the  distinguished  ChalrmEoi  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee for  labor,  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare. Through  his  able  and  competent  rep- 
resentation he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
significant  Improvements  that  are  taking 
place  In  education  throughout  the  entire 
nation,   as   well   as   In   Wllkes-Barre. 

He  has  served  his  community.  State,  and 
the  country  In  many  ways.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  him  for  many 
years.  His  experience  and  his  dedication  as 
well  as  his  skill  and  expertise  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  many  of  the  new 
historic  social  programs  that  were  enacted  In 
the  past  decade. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  Con- 
gressman Flood's  support,  was  able  to  assist 
through  grants  and  loans,  in  this  ventiire. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  founders 
of  this  Institution  for  their  choice  of  a  loca- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  community.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Wllkes-Barre  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  you  are  helping  to  rebuild  a 
great  American  city.  Your  students  are  where 
the  action  Is.  The  community  Is  one  of  your 
laboratories.  And  the  citizens  of  Wllkes-Barre 
are  the  benefactors  of  your  many  facilities, 
academic  activities  and  cultural  programs. 
You  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  solve 
the  mounting  problems  of  urbanization  and 
the  perplexities  of  our  modem  society. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  Is  most  trying. 
We  are  confronted  with  monumental  prob- 
lems and  pervasive  paradoxes.  The  sweeping 
change  brought  about  by  science  and  tech- 
nology, communications  and  rising  expecta- 
tions confuse,  frustrate,  and  unsettle  us. 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  unravel  the 
genetic  code,  transplant  hearts  and  other 
vital  organs,  send  men  Into  space,  transmit 
instantaneously  pictures  around  the  world, 
mass  produce  goods  and  services  on  a  scale 
never  dreamed  of  by  our  forefathers,  we  are 
not  able  to  cope  with  the  social  Implication 
of  these  dramatic  developments. 

Poverty,  racial  tensions,  the  generation 
gap,  decay  of  the  cities,  the  destruction  of 
our  physical  environment,  technological  un- 
employment, the  world  population  explosion, 
the  attacks  on  long  established  Institutions, 
although  soluable  If  taken  one  at  a  time, 
collectively  paralyze  our  minds. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  apply  all 
of  our  intellectual  resources,  which  If  com- 
bined with  the  vast  collection  of  knowledge 
we  now  have,  would  offer  a  world  of  greater 
promise. 

We  must  learn  to  cope  with  this  difficult 
world  In  which  we  live.  Hew  well  we  cope 
will  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  our  peo- 
ple are  educated  and  trained  to  live  In  society 
which  becomes  more  Infinitely  complex  each 
day. 

The  education  of  these  men  and  women 
mtwt  begin  at  birth  and  be  reinforced 
through  life. 

It  begins  with  a  healthy,  wholescMne  home 
environment — an  environment  that  encour- 
ages and  motivates,  stimulates  curiosity  giv- 
ing the  child  a  sense  of  achievement,  of 
being  able  to  deal  with  his  or  her  environ- 
ment, and  a  willingness  to  grapple  with 
problems  and  seek  solutions. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs,  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  are  adequate 
preschool  programs — the  kind  of  start  In  life 
that  will  enable  each  child  to  develop  his 
abilities  to  the  highest  extent  of  bis  capac- 
ity. Today,  many  of  our  children  are  dam- 
aged by  our  failure  to  stimulate  them  intel- 
lectually In  the  years  when  they  are  most 
eager  to  learn — the  years  betwewi  birth  and 
age  6. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  and  promising 
new  ideas  In  education  relate  to  the  early 
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learning  abilities  ofl  children.  There  Is  a 
growing  body  of  knowledge  that  very,  very 
young  children  can  be  stimulated  to  learn 
far  more  than  has  be4n  expected  In  the  past. 
One  scientist  believe  i  that  by  beginning  at 
the  earliest  possible  siage  In  the  child's  devel- 
opment, we  could  perhaps  stretch  the  IQ  of 
future  generations  bt  as  much  as  30  points. 
I  believe  that  we  could  have  a  "Revolution 
In  Learning"  within  this  generation  by  In- 
vesting more  attention,  time  and  money  In 
the  early  years  of  a  (hlld's  life. 

Young  children,  particularly  the  socially 
and  culturally  deprived,  can  be  given  a  head 
start  In  learning  through  creative,  stlmu- 
laUng  experiences  In  day  care  centers,  nurs- 
eries and  kindergartens.  The  Head  Start 
program  has  demonsi  rated  what  can  be  done 
for  children  In  the  Im  mediate  preschool  years. 
Such  programs  need  i  o  be  extended. 

Some  of  our  universities  are  beginning  to 
develop  programs  s]>eclflcally  addressed  to 
the  problems  of  child  development  In  the 
preschool  years.  For  example,  one  university 
Is  training  lay  leaders  to  understand  the  be- 
havior of  children  s<»  that  these  adults  can 
lead  study  and  dlscufcslon  groups.  The  newly 
trained  leaders  thenj  go  out  Into  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  come  Jnto  direct  contact  with 
the  parens  and  chl^ren. 

Much  more  can  b*  done  to  reach  out  di- 
rectly to  the  parents  of  very  young  children. 
Mothers  should  beco  ne  as  well  versed  In  the 
skills  of  preschool  eiucatlon  as  they  are  In 
the  skills  of  homem(  iklng.  The  home  should 
become  an  Increasingly  productive  educa- 
tional environment.  We  must  bring  vlUl 
learning  experiences  to  children  wherever 
they  are  and  In  all    heir  activities. 

We  must,  In  short,  be  concerned  with  the 
whole  child  and  all  the  factors  that  relate 
to  his  potential.  Healthy  development  de- 
pends on  the  parent!  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  the  nelgliborhood,  the  surround- 
ings, the  school  ard  the  attitudes  which 
influence  the  child. 

A  child  who  Is  tungry  cannot  learn.  A 
child  with  uncorrect  ed  vision  or  hearing  Im- 
pairment can  fall  s)  far  behind  that  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
early  years.  A  child  who  has  no  access  to 
books  or  museums  or  the  theater  Is  culturally 
stunted  before  he  stu-ts.  A  child  whose  only 
companion  Is  the  squalor  of  the  slums  Is 
almost  hopelessly  defeated. 

We  are  discovering  therefore,  that  we  must 
go  far  beyond  the  tjadltlonal  school  setting 
In  order  to  have  an  Impact  on  learning  and 
motivation.  We  must  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  many  professional 
groups,  as  well  as  thi  skills  of  parents,  neigh- 
bors, and  other  children.  We  must  broaden 
our  approach  to  Invc  Ive  substantial  numbers 
of  people  outside  tlie  professions.  Our  real 
hope  lies  In  these  very  young  children,  for  If 
we  fall  them,  our  future  falls. 

We  need  to  further  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  In  our  elumentary  and  secondary 
schools.  Today  man  r  of  our  schools  are  In- 
efficiently organized  and  Inadequately  finan- 
ced. There  are  vast  c  Isparltles  In  educational 
opportunltlee  and  -esultlng  inequities.  In 
the  1966-67  school  yiiar,  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures ranged  fiom  $912  In  New  York  to 
8335  In  Mississippi  with  a  national  average 
of  $669.  Within  States,  similar  disparities 
exist  In  urban  and  !  uburban  schools. 

The  financial  prablems  of  the  schools 
are  deeply  rooted  li  the  tax  structures  of 
our  communities.  J  lost  school  systems  are 
financed  by  a  prope-ty  tax  which  Is  Incapa- 
ble of  producing  thu  revenue  needed  to  pay 
for  high  quality  e<  ucatlon.  We  must  find 
other  ways  of  finan(  Ing  our  schools. 

Although  I  do  not  have  answers  to  the 
fiscal  problems  of  ttie  States  and  localities, 
I  have  suggested  t|iat  the  present  welfare 
system  ite  replaced!  by  a  wholly  Federally 
financed  system,  which  would  relieve  the 
States  and  localities  of  the  tremendously 
growing  cost  of  well  are  and  enable  them  to 
devote   more   of    th  At   resources   to   educa- 
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tlon.  A  sound  Federal  welfare  system  would 
really  be  a  good  Federal  aid  to  education 
program. 

A  good  education  costs  money.  When 
schools  are  inadequately  financed  they  are 
not  able  to  attract  competent  teachers,  en- 
rich the  curriculum.  Introduce  Innovation, 
or  support  research  which  could  lead  to 
great  Improvements. 

We  must  do  more  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  to  prepare  students  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship  and  for  the  world  of 
work.  Counseling  should  begin  In  the  early 
grades  to  develop  each  student's  potential 
as  a  worker  as  well  as  a  responsible  citizen, 
as  a  parent,  and  as  an  individual  with  a 
life  to  live  as  well  as  a  living  to  earn. 

Every  year  millions  of  high  school  grad- 
uates enter  the  labor  market  totally  un- 
prepared. They  lack  skills  and  motivation. 
For  those  students  who  do  not  wish  to  go 
on  to  college,  we  have  to  build  better 
bridges  between  the  schools  and  employers; 
design  vocational  courses  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  Job  market,  devote  more  time 
to  anticipating  future  manpower  needs. 

It  Is  often  said  that  higher  education 
faces  a  crisis.  Students  are  rebelling,  costs 
are  soaring,  enrollments  doubUng,  respon- 
sibilities expanding.  The  challenge  to  high- 
er   education   is   of   awesome   magnitude. 

During  the  past  5  years.  Federal  aid  for 
higher  education  has  expanded  dramatically. 
The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  and  Improvements  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done,  as  college  enrollments  do  spiral 
and  college  costs  do  soar. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  Insure  the  vitality  of  a  diverse 
post-secondary  education  system  —  with 
ample  assistance  to  all  types  of  institutions, 
public  and  private,  large  and  small,  great 
research  institutions,  and  high  quality 
teaching  colleges  for  the  facilities,  library, 
fellowship,  and  other  programs  which  help 
to  Insure  quality  In  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

We  are  still  distant  from  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  beyond  high 
school  to  all  our  youth  who  deserve  such 
opportunities  and  can  benefit  from  them. 
Despite  our  progress,  the  hard  truth  remains 
that  for  many  of  our  financially  needy  youth 
the  college  doors  are  closed.  For  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  an  ade- 
quate education  is  the  rightful  heritage  of 
all  Its  youth  and  that  no  economic  or  racial 
barriers  should  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  claiming  that  Inheritance,  this  Is  an 
intolerable  situation.  Therefore,  we  must 
resolve  that  sufficient  Federal  resources  be 
made  available  to  see  that  no  student  of  abil- 
ity will  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  develop 
his  talents  because  of  financial  Inability  to 
meet  the  costs  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
education  beyond  high  school. 

This  national  goal  is  within  our  grasp. 
It  can  be  achieved  over  the  next  four  years 
by  increasing  the  funding  of  our  present 
basic  student  financial  aid  programs  by  about 
$1  billion  annually.  This  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  more  than  two  million  more 
of  our  youth  to  contribute  their  fullest  tal- 
ents to  our  society.  A  total  of  over  3  million 
students  would  be  aided. 

To  assure  that  all  funds  for  education  are 
well  spent,  we  need  a  continuing  national 
assessment  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  Today  we  know  little  about 
what  our  students  learn  or  what  good  they 
get  out  of  what  they  learn.  Without  such  an 
assessment,  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
know  where  Its  financial  help  Is  most  needed, 
or  how  much  the  Nation  Is  getting  for  Its 
educational  dollar.  More  Important  still,  the 
local  school  systems  have  difficulty  deciding 
what  educational  methods  to  use,  or  assessing 
the  extent  to  which  their  educational  Insti- 
tutions are  adjusting  to  new  problems  and 
potentialities. 
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A  project  known  as  National  Assesement, 
authorized  by  Congress  last  month,  will  be- 
gin soon.  It  will  consist  of  a  set  of  tests  of 
basic  academic  skills  that  will  be  given  to  a 
random  sample  of  Americans,  both  children 
and  adults.  This  assessment  will  give  the 
American  people  an  Idea  of  whether  we  are 
making  any  progress  In  education,  and  also 
help  us  learn  what  results  emerge  from  dif- 
ferent methods  of  education  or  different  lev- 
els of  educational  expenditure.  With  proper 
precautions,  a  system  of  knowing  something 
about  what  our  schools  and  colleges  actually 
produce  In  the  way  of  learning,  understand- 
ing, and  skills  Is  a  necessity  for  the  years 
ahead.  Such  a  national  assessment  will  help 
local  school  boards  and  superintendents. 
State  educational  agencies,  and  colleges  and 
universities  evaluate  educational  policies 
and  programs  and  Improve  the  equality  of 
education  in  the  1970's  and  beyond.  Although 
the  Congress  authorized  funds  for  the  first 
year,  I  believe  and  hope  that  funds  should 
be  provided  for  the  3-year  study  authorized 
In  the  law. 

The  problems  facing  oiu-  country  today 
call  for  an  educated  and  adaptable  society, 
and  a  growing,  dynamic,  and  health  economy. 
If  further  generations  are  going  to  have  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  our  constantly  chang- 
ing environment,  they  must  have  as  early  a 
start  as  possible.  But  the  follow  through  to 
this  head  start  must  be  a  lifelong  pursuit. 

As  we  become  a  more  affluent  society,  to  a 
greater  degree  the  quality  of  life  will  depend 
on  education  and  the  many  new  enjoyments 
It  can  provide. 

As  I  look  Into  the  future  I  envision  a  so- 
ciety In  which — 

Educational  opportunities  will  be  provided 
for  all  Americans  from  age  9  months  to  90 
years — with  every  child  having  the  oppor- 
timlty  for  creative,  stimulating  early  educa- 
tion, every  youth  having  the  opportunity  to 
continue  education  as  far  as  his  or  her  talents 
will  take  them,  and  every  adult  having  the 
opportunity  to  continue  learning  throughout 
lUe. 

New  research  will  \mcover  the  secrets  of 
learning  and  creativity,  finding  ways  of  fos- 
tering Intellectual  growth,  beginning  with 
infancy  throughout  the  life  span. 

The  barriers  between  home  and  school, 
school  and  work,  school  and  community  will 
crumble  and  education  will  penetrate  even 
more  formidable  barriers — between  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor.  city.  farm,  and  suburb. 

Instead  of  a  school  year  of  around  180  days. 
I  believe  a  school  year  of  200  days  is  required 
In  the  decade  ahead. 

The  schools  will  become  conimunity  cen- 
ters for  youth  and  adult  activities — keeping 
their  doors  open  18  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  12  months  a  year. 

The  educational  system  will  be  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

New  special  educational  services  for  the 
creative,  brilliant  child,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
tarded, the  physically  handicapped,  and  the 
average  child,  will  be  provided  to  help  every 
child  develop  his  full  potential. 

The  Nation  wiU  accept  learning  as  a  truly 
Joyous  experience,  with  a  wide  variety  of 
choices  for  each  Individual,  and  the  learning 
force  will  continually  Increase  In  quality  and 
quantity — for  exceeding  the  labor  force. 

The  individual  through  education,  will 
gain  a  resp>ect  for  learning  In  the  present,  a 
hope  for  the  future,  and  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  direction  in  sharing  the  problems,  chal- 
lenges, rewards  and  responsibilities  of  society. 

Dreams,  you  may  say.  But  I  believe  that  we 
have  already  begun  to  Implement  the  most 
important  dream  of  our  time — education  for 
everyone  who  wants  It  and  will  work  for  it. 
Many  of  the  foundations  have  already  been 
laid.  But  ahead  of  us  lies  a  great  testing  of 
our  Nation  to  see  whether  we  have  the  will 
and  the  determination  to  fully  achieve  them. 
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I  believe  that  we  do  and  that  we  win  con- 
summste  one  of  the  mort  ezdtlng  and  <!•- 
mandlng  dreams  in  the  Nation's  hUtory. 


JOB  TRAININa  MUST  BE  PART  OP 
BASIC  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

ov  nxuvois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Janiuiry  14,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  gather- 
ing of  the  National  Business  Education 
Association  in  Chicago  on  the  subject 
of  the  ever- increasing  need  to  provide 
basic  job  training  to  youngsters  In  school 
before  graduation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  must  pro- 
vide marketable  skills  to  students  who 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
college  following  high  school. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  and  coauthor  of 
the  1968  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Northwest 
Side  Press  of  January  8,  1969,  outlining 
my  remarks  to  the  National  Business 
Education  Association  on  the  crises  many 
of  our  young  people  are  facing. 

The  text  of  this  article  follows: 
Job  TEAimuG  Must  Bb  Past  of  Basic  Educa- 
tion, Roman  Pucinski  Tklls  NBEA 
Telling  young  people  they  must  remain  In 
school  until  they  get  their  diploma  may  be- 
come a  cruel  hoax  unless  those  students  get 
Job  training  as  part  of  their  basic  educa- 
tion. U.S.  Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski 
ID-Hl)    recently  told  a  group  of  educators. 
When  speaking  to  the  National   Business 
Education     Association.     Pucinski     assailed 
American  education  "for  its  failure  to  reach 
the  83  percent  of  young  men  and  women  in 
our  nation  who  never  will  achieve  a  college 
education. 

"American  education  confers  prestige  upon 
occupational  preparation  In  college  or  grad- 
uate school,  while  scorning  occupational  pro- 
grams taught  at  the  high  school  level,"  he 
added. 

Pucinski  is  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education  which  has 
Jurisdiction    over    all    education    legislation 
affecting   55   million   elementary   and   high 
•  school  youngsters  In   America. 

He  said  the  mounting  number  of  school 
bond  issues  being  defeated  all  over  the  na- 
tion shows  a  tax  payers'  revolt  against  edu- 
cators for  their  failure  to  make  education 
relevant  to  what  parents  believe  are  the 
needs  of  young  people. 

"These  defeats  will  mount,"  Pucinski  said. 
"If  they  put  another  school  bond  issue  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  at  this  time.  It  would  go 
down  to  ignominious  defeat." 

He  warned  that  "young  people  who  fall  to 
find  Jobs  because  of  poor  education  or  lack 
of  education  become  easy  prey  for  those  who 
would  exploit  their  frustration  and  anger. 

"It  Is  this  frustration  and  anger  which  has 
too  frequently  resulted  In  the  explosions  in 
our  city  streets,"  he  added. 

"This  nation  has  developed  more  than  5,000 
new  skills  diiring  the  past  decade  and  yet 
very  little  U  being  done  to  provide  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  educational  sys- 
tem any  guidance  or  education  for  young 
people  In  these  newly  developed  skiUs. 

"Unfortunately,  the  too  familiar  practice 
oX  separating  academic  education  from  oc- 
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cupatlonal  skill   development  Is  not  ea«lly 
abandoned. 

"To  speed  Its  demlM,  the  19«8  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  emphasize  that  the 
dichotomy  between  academic  and  voc»tlonal 
education  Is  obaolete  and  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

Pucinski  said  It  Is  the  essence  of  acceptable 
education  that  it  be  socially  relevant  and 
adaptable  to  change,  and  that  It  comprehend 
a  broad  range  of  Instruction,  designed  to 
develop  the  particular  talents  and  abilities  of 
each  student  as  well  as  fulfill  his  need  for 
basic  education. 

The  Amendments  seek  to  eliminate  the 
point  of  view  which  confers  prestige  upon 
occupational  preparation  In  college  or  grad- 
uate school,  while  scoring  occupational  pro- 
grams taught  at  less  than  a  college  level. 

"College  is  not  the  only  means  to  self- 
development,  nor  Is  It  the  only  path  to  a 
successful  life. 

"The  public  schools  can  ease  the  student's 
transition  from  the  classroom  setting  to  the 
next  stage  of  his  personal  growth  by  ofl'erlng 
liberal  mixture  of  academic  and  vocational 
courses. 

"The  Congressman  said  the  1968  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  are  designed  to  aid 
In  this  endeavor.  One  of  the  most  Important 
goals,  that  of  resolving  the  critical  problem 
of  youth  unemployment,  may  in  this  way  be 
substantially  alleviated,  he  continued. 

"The  paradox  of  the  high  unemployment 
rates  among  our  young  men  and  women  at  a 
time  of  unparalleled  prosperity  was  under- 
scored In  the  President's  1968  Manpower  Re- 
port: "The  United  States  keeps  larger  pro- 
portions of  Its  children  In  school  longer  than 
does  any  other  nation,  to  Insure  their  prep- 
aration for  lifetime  activity.  Yet  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  youth  Is  far  higher 
than  in  any  other  industrial  nation  and  'had 
been  rising  sharply.'  " 

"The  unemployment  of  our  nation's  young 
people  remains  si  a  disgracefully  high  level." 
In  October  1968,  he  pointed  out  when  the 
national  unemployment  rate  was  only  3.2  per 
cent,  9.8  per  cent  of  the  white  young  men  and 
women,  16  to  19  yeaj-s  old,  were  unemployed; 
and  25.1  per  cent  of  the  nonwhite  young  men 
and  women  of  the  same  age  group  were  with- 
out work. 

"The  President's  1968  Manpower  Report 
also  states  that  'No  Inroads  have  been  made 
into  the  extremely  serious  problems  of  non- 
white  teenage  Joblessness.  While  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  white  teenagers  dropped  as 
the  economic  climate  improved,  among  non- 
white  teenagers  the  rate  in  1967  was  actually 
higher  than  in  I960.' 

"A  high  school  diploma  is  no  longer  a  guar- 
antee of  a  good  Job,  nor  is  it  even  a  guarantee 
for  Job  market  entry,  unless  It  Is  accompanied 
by  some  sort  of  occupational  preparation. 

■To  advise  a  child  to  remain  in  school  untU 
he  receives  his  diploma  because  it  automati- 
cally opens  doors  to  a  good  Job,  decent  wages 
and  a  better  life  may  become  a  cruel  hoax, 
unless  that  child  has  been  given  a  skill  which 
he  can  sell  to  a  prospective  employer." 

Pucinski  quoted  the  1968  National  Ad- 
visory Council  Report  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion which  states  that  83  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  nation  never 
would  achieve  a  college  education,  but  only 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  high  school  popula- 
tion would  receive  vocational  training. 

"Less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  18  to  21  age 
group  population  were  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  full-time  vocational  education  and 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  those  aged  22  to  64 
were  enroUed  in  part-time  adult  extension 
courses,"  he  said. 

Pucinski  called  for  a  more  liberal  mixture 
of  academic  and  vocational  courses  and 
urged  state  legislatures  to  vote  matching 
funds  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968  which  Pucinski  spon- 
sored and  which  will  bring  to  local  communi- 
ties more  than  $2  billion  of  federal  aid  for 
Improving  vocational  education  programs. 
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He  pledged  he  would  seek  full  funding  to 
finance  the  authortsatton  Incorporated  In  bis 
vocational  education  blU. 


AIR    TRAFFIC    CONGESTION:    TWO 
POINTS  OF  VIEW 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    mw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the 
critical  congestion  and  safety  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  our  Nation's  more 
crowded  air  corridors.  I  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  made  reconimenda- 
tions  for  action  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
posals have  come  from  various  members 
of  the  aviation  industry. 

To  its  credit,  the  FAA  has  begun  to 
adopt  a  new  attitude  toward  the  related 
problems  of  congestion  and  safety.  It 
seems  there  is  less  concern  over  the  fact 
that  a  safety  proposal  may  be  contro- 
versial within  some  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry, than  whether  it  would  be  an 
effective  step  toward  alleviating  the 
problem. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  pro- 
posal made  by  the  FAA  in  many  years 
was  its  hlgh-denslty-trafflc  airports  reg- 
ulation. Because  this  subject  is  certain 
to  come  under  congressional  scrutiny  in 
the  months  ahead,  I  offer,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  an  article  on  the  regula- 
tion from  the  January  issue  of  the  AOPA 
Pilot,  and  the  text  of  a  recent  speech  by 
Robert  E.  Peach,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Mohawk 
Airlines,  Inc.  I  do  not  subscribe  entirely 
to  either  point  of  view  but  I  do  believe 
both  merit  our  attention: 
It's  Heee,  Almost:  FAA  Orders  "Rationing" 

at   PrVE  AlHPORTS 

(By  Lew  Townsend) 
Federal  ofBcials,  shrugging  off  massive  op- 
position from  all  classes  of  users  and  some 
law-makers,  adopted  the  highly  controver- 
sial "high  density  traffic  airports"  regulation 
which  all  but  bans  private  pilots  and  air- 
craft owners  from  using  certain  major  public 
airports  and  gives  the  airlines  special  prlvl- 
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Though  Initially  affecting  only  five  major 
airports,  the  new  Federal  regulation  is  con- 
sidered the  opening  wedge  In  a  move  to  force 
elimination  of  private  pilots  and  aircraft 
owners  from  any  public  airport  where  airline 
traffic  Is  heavy. 

The  new  regulations,  which  basically  re- 
quire rationing  of  operations  at  the  "high 
density  airports,"  were  announced  officially 
Dec.  3  and  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
April  27,  1969,  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional and  LaGuardla  Airports  In  New  York: 
Newark,  N.J.;  Washington  National  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  and  Chicago  O'Hare.  The  air- 
lines are  given  the  lion's  share  of  the  allow- 
able operations  at  these  airports. 

AOPA  President  J.  B.  Hartranft.  Jr.,  said 
the  new  restrictions  would  seriously  hamper 
general  aviation.  Among  the  many  things 
under  consideration  as  countermeasures  Is 
a  massive  fly-In  demonstration  In  the  na- 
tion's capltol  by  general  aviation  pilots  and 
aircraft  owners. 

Such  a  fly -In  demonstration,  if  determined 
to  be  practical,  would  allow  general  aviation 
pilots  to  confront  their  individual  Congres- 
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■ional  represcntatWes  and  Impress  upon 
them  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  restric- 
tions— restrictions  which  could  lead  to  elim- 
ination of  the  privately  owned  and  operated 
aircraft  as  an  effedtlve  tool  In  air  trans- 
portation. J 

"The  rules,  which  would  grant  priority 
and  sometimes  exclusive  use  of  public  fa- 
cilities to  one  class  jof  the  public  over  oth- 
ers, are  illegal,  dt8|rimlnatory  and  induce 
Federally  Imposed  iegregatlon,"  the  AOPA 
said  In  an  official  Statement  following  the 
Dec.  3  announcement. 

AOPA  stated  It  felt  adopUon  of  the  new 
reetrlctlons  was  unnecessary  and  had  been 
engineered  by  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (DOT)  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  as  a 
t  general  aviation. 
o  constructive  purpose 
only  as  a  means  of  In- 
retarding  progress  to- 
ward positive  solutions  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  air  transportation  of  all  types,"  the 
g  that  though  adopted 
ns  were  not  to  be  put 
r  Boyd's   regular   term 


parting    blow    agali 

".   .  .  they  serve 
at  this  time  and  acl 
creasing  dissent  and 


AOPA  said,  after  no' 
in  1968  the  restrlc 
Into  effect   until   afi 
of  office  expired 

Acting  ..FAA      A- 
Thomas  .zeportedly 


added.  "While  Tho 
view,   would  not  o 
position.  It  Is  kno 
the  second  option 


Inlstrator  David  D. 
ppoeed  adoption  of  the 
new  regulation  but  Irefused  to  comment  on 
his  agency's  position.  As  reported  In  the 
Washington  (D.olPoet  on  Dec.  6,  "Two 
basic  options  ojjen  to  the  Transportation 
Department,  parent  lagency  of  the  PAA,  were 
to  give  up  top  priority  to  handling  com- 
mercial airplanes  diirlng  rush  hours  or  to 
work  out  a  mix  of  Icommerclal  and  private 
aircraft  on  the  bast  of  past  experience. 

'•The  Transportailon  Department  chose 
the  first  option."  the  Post  article  said,  then 
las  himself.  In  an  Inter- 
ent  on  his  agency's 
that  the  PAA  favored 
preserve  more  of  the 
flrst-come-flrst-servpd  tradition'  of  the  skies. 
Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  evi- 
dently saw  It  the  oth  er  way." 

The  PAA  restrictions  announced  Dec.  3 
differ  only  slightly  i  rom  those  first  proposed 
by  DOT  through.,  t  be  subservient  FAA  In 
early  September.  Details  on  the  restrictions 
and  public  hearlngi  conducted  In  Septem- 
ber and  Oct.5ber  a]>peared  In  the  October 
and  November  Issues  of  The  Pilot. 

Rnal  form  of  tte  restrictions  does  not 
Include  the  originally  proposed  requlre- 
menta  that  all  aire  "aft  operating  EPR  Into 
or  out  of  "high  density  traffic  alrp>orts" 
have  a  minimum  ol  two  pilots  and  be  able 
to  maintain  a  minimum  airspeed  of  150 
knots.  Deletion  of  tiiese  two  Items,  which 
came  under  heavy  fire  from  AOPA  and 
others  during  the  public  hearings,  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  a  prearranged  sop  to  gen- 
eral aviation  Interests,  with  the  Items  never 
meant  for  adoption  In  the  first  place. 

Though  the  obje  ;tlonable  two-pilot  and 
speed  requirements  were  killed  before  final 
adoption,  the  reguUtlon  still  contains  the 
requirement  that  ea  ;h  aircraft  hoping  to  use 
"high  density  traiBc  airports"  must  be 
equipped  with  a  64-  rode  radar  beacon  trans- 
ponder. The  only  ot  ler  significant  change  in 
the  final  regulation  involved  granting  sup- 
plemental airlines  tie  same  preferred  treat- 
ment tn  priorities  tj  be  given  major  sched- 
uled airlines  In  the  allocation  of  alrpwrt  ca- 
pacities. Supplemen  tals  originally  were  rel- 
egated to  the  lowest  priority  class  along  with 
general  aviation. 

All  but  a  handful  of  airlines-oriented  Indi- 
viduals and  organisations  registered  strong 
opposition  to  the  reg  ulations  during  the  pub- 
lic hearings  and  in  tnrltten  comments  to  the 
PAA.  Most  opponen^,  Including  AOPA,  sub- 
mitted counterproposals  to  solve  air  traffic 
problems.  There  wefe  no  indications  any  of 
the  counter-proposajs  were  Incorporated  into 
the  final  regulation*  except  for  the  addition 
of  the  supplemental  carriers  to  the  privileged 
ranks  of  the  major  airlines. 
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The  date  for  putting  the  new  regulation 
Into  effect  la  the  normal  date  for  airlines  to 
make  seasonal  schedule  changes. 

Thomas  called  the  departure  from  past 
phlloaophles  \n  governing  use  of  airspace  and 
public  airports  a  "monumental  change." 

Closest  parallel  in  the  history  of  American 
transportation  development  to  the  new 
changes  Is  the  Federal  action  taken  tn  the 
late  1800's  to  award  larg^  land  grants  to  a 
few  Influential  Individuals  durmg  the  hey- 
day of  early  railroad  development. 

The  new  Federal  regulation  not  only 
blocks  off  massive  portions  of  airspace  for 
the  primary  use  of  the  airlines.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  airlines  with  nearly  exclusive  use 
of  public  airix>rts  which  were  conceived, 
built  and  maintained  over  the  years  with 
general  public  funds  for  use  by  all  segments 
of  the  air  traveling  public. 

Cast  in  the  role  of  Interlopers  are  those  of 
the  estimated  680,000  private  and  business 
pilots  who  might  seek  advance  permission  to 
use  the  affected  public  airports.  This  group 
owns  and  operates  more  than  125,000  air- 
craft, which  constitute  98%  of  the  total  UJ3. 
civil  aviation  fleet. 

Under  the  new  rules,  the  FAA  will  use  its 
authority  as  the  nation's  air  traffic  policeman 
to  set  specific  limits  on  the  number  and 
types  of  aircraft  which  can  make  landings 
and  takeoffs  at  any  of  the  Ave  airports.  All 
five  have  experienced  degrees  of  traffic  con- 
gestion both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground 
due  to  their  heavy  use  by  airlines. 

Both  Boyd  and  Thomas  have  Indicated 
other  strategic  public  airports  throughout 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  stamped 
with  the  same  "high  density  traffic  airports" 
label.  Under  the  adopted  regulation,  airlines 
and  air  taxis  will  be  given  all  but  a  handful 
of  available  takeoff  and  landing  slots  at  the 
pubic  airports. 

Hourly  limitations  on  IPR  operations  at 
Kennedy  will  be  80  and  for  LiaGuardla.  New- 
ark and  Washington  National,  60.  Chicago 
O'Hare  will  have  an  hourly  limitation  of  135 
IFR  operations.  Each  takeoff  and  landing 
will  count  as  one  operation.  All  IPR  opera- 
tions will  be  allocated  on  an  advance  reserva- 
tion basis,  with  the  airlines  granted  their 
block  of  reserved  slots  merely  by  publishing 
their  schedules.  All  others  will  have  to  obtain 
their  IPR  "reservations"  through  regular 
procedures  and  hope  they  can  be  squeezed 
In  between  the  airlines. 

The  airport  limitations  apply  In  all 
weather,  VFR  flights  also  are  subject  to  the 
reservation  system,  requiring  advance  ap- 
proval. 

Of  the  80  hourly  IPR  operations  at  Ken- 
nedy. 70  automatically  will  be  reserved  for 
scheduled  and  supplemental  airlines;  five 
will  be  reserved  for  air  taxis  whose  main 
business  Involves  hauling  passengers  to  make 
connections  on  airlines;  and  the  remaining 
flve  allocations  will  be  available  to  any  of  the 
nation's  estimated  680.000  private  and  busi- 
ness aircraft  pilots  and  "others"  under  the 
advance  reservation  system. 

In  addition,  during  the  three-hour  period 
from  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  at  Kennedy,  only  sched- 
uled airlines  will  be  allowed  either  to  land 
or  to  take  off.  The  FAA  did  not  adopt  an 
earlier  suggestion  made  by  the  Air  Transport 
Association  (ATA)  that  the  period  of  exclu- 
sive use  by  airlines  be  expanded  and  ex- 
tended to  the  other  airports. 

At  LaGuardla.  48  of  that  airport's  60  hourly 
IPR  allocations  automatically  will  go  to  the 
mass  transit  airlines:  six  will  be  reserved  for 
air  taxis;  and  six  will  be  open  to  general  avia- 
tion, the  military,  and  other  operators.  Hourly 
operations  at  the  remaining  three  airports 
win  be:  Newark.  40  for  airlines,  10  for  air 
taxis,  10  for  others;  O'Hare,  115  for  airlines, 
10  for  air  taxis,  10  for  others;  Washington 
National.  40  for  airlines,  eight  for  air  taxis 
and  12  for  others. 

The  specific  allocations  for  "air  taxis"  are 
for  scheduled  air  taxis.  All  unscheduled  air 
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taxi  operations  will  compete  for  allocations 
set  aside  for  "other."  "Other"  also  Includes 
general  aviation,  military  and  Government 
aircraft  operations.  Washington  National 
cxurently  Is  averaging  about  4,000  military 
operations  annually. 

The  hourly  allocations  will  be  In  effect  from 
6  a.m.  to  midnight  dally  at  each  of  the  air- 
ports, the  PAA  reported.  Officials  also  said 
the  new  regulation  was  adopted  as  a  perma- 
nent rule  and  not  as  a  "temporary"  measure. 
"While  the  rule  will  not  be  'temporary,'  as 
many  commentators  urged.  It  will  be  kept 
under  continuing  review  and  modified  as  cir- 
cumstances require  or  permit,"  the  FAA 
rule-making  preamble  stated. 

"Additional  reserved  IFR  and  VFR  opera- 
tions at  the  flve  high  density  traffic  airports, 
over  and  above  the  established  hourly  quotas, 
may  be  permitted  on  short  notice  when  these 
operations  can  be  conducted  'without  slg- 
nlflcant  additional  delay  to  the  allocated 
operations.'  "  the  FAA  said  In  spelling  out 
details  of  the  new  regulations. 

"In  addition,  the  rule  provides  for  local 
'Letters  of  Agreement'  to  cover  aircraft,  such 
as  helicopters  and  V/STOL  aircraft,  which 
can  be  operated  either  IFR  or  VFR  without 
Interference  to  any  other  aircraft  using  the 
airport,"  the  PAA  added. 

"Extra  sections,  charters  and  other  non- 
scheduled  flights  of  scheduled  or  supple- 
mental air  carriers  at  Washington  would  not 
count  against  the  total  limitation,"  the  regu- 
latory agency  continued.  "Extra  sections  at 
the  other  four  airports  will  count  against 
the  total  allocations  for  those  airports,  how- 
ever. 

"Under  the  rule,  reservations  will  be  re- 
quired In  advance  for  each  flight  operated 
under  Instrument  flight  rules  to  or  from  a 
designated  high  density  traffic  airport.  Ap- 
provals will  be  granted  by  Air  Traffic  Control 
up  to  the  allocated  limitations."  The  reserva- 
tion system  also  applies  to  VFR  flights. 

In  officially  announcing  the  new  rules,  the 
FAA  attempted  to  Justify  Its  actions  in  kill- 
ing the  "flrst-come-flrst-served"  principle 
and  in  granting  preferred  treatment  to  air- 
line operators. 

"This  rule  grants  a  greater  priority  to  cer- 
tificated air  carriers  and  scheduled  air  taxis 
who  provide  common  carriage  service  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  recognizing  the 
national  interest  in  maintaining  a  public 
mass  air  transportation  system  offering  effi- 
cient economical  service  on  equal  terms  to  all 
who  would  travel,"  the  PAA  stated.  Ignoring 
widespread  use  of  private  and  business  air- 
craft by  adding.  "For  the  traveler  today, 
there  is  frequently  no  feasible  alternative 
mode  of  travel  |to  the  certificated  air  car- 
riers 1 . 

"The  concept  of  'flrst-come-flrst  served' 
remains  as  the  fundamental  policy  govern- 
ing the  use  of  airspace,  so  long  as  capacity  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  users 
without  unreasonable  delay  or  Inconven- 
ience." the  FAA  said. 

"When  capacity  limitations  compel  a 
choice,  however,  the  public  service  offered  by 
common  carriers  must  be  preferred.  This  pol- 
icy Is  fully  consistent  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act's  provisions  relating  to  the  certifica- 
tion of  common  carriers  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) .  wherein  the  Board 
flnds  that  the  service  provided  Is  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity." 

Adoption  of  FAA's  new  regulations  with 
their  built-in  restrictions  on  the  use  of  pri- 
vate and  business  aircraft  In  air  travel  was 
viewed  by  many  as  a  protectlonlstlc  move  to 
Insure  the  40-odd  major  airlines  of  a  steady 
flow  of  passengers  who  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  will  be  all  but  denied 
the  right  to  use  private  transportation  to 
and  from  "high  density  traffic  airports." 

Inunedlately  following  announcement  of 
the  new  rules,  which  were  signed  by  Acting 
PAA  Administrator  Thomas  on  Nov.  27  but 
not  made  public  untu  Dec.  3,  AOPA  Issued 
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It*  fc«Tnal  srtatement  to  meet  a  flood  of  tele- 
phone inquiries. 

TiM  statement  said:  "The  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  Issue  flight 
restriction  rules  against  the  overwhelming 
objections  to  them  voiced  at  both  public 
hearings  (November  1968  Pzlot)  and  in  writ- 
ten comments  to  the  PAA  is  a  mistake  which 
fortunately  can  be  corrected  by  the  incoming 
Administration  before  the  effective  date  for 
the  rules. 

"The  rules,  which  would  grant  priority  and 
sometimes  exclusive  use  of  public  facilities  to 
one  class  of  the  public  over  others,  are  Ille- 
gal, discriminatory  and  Induce  Federally  Im- 
posed seg^regatlon.  Obviously,  the  present 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  making  a  last- 
ditch  attempt  before  he  leaves  office  to  Im- 
pose his  views  against  the  wills  of  the  people 
who  strongly  opposed  this  destructive  at- 
tempt to  solve  air  transportation  problems. 

"'There  have  been  no  abnormal  air  traffic 
delays  since  midsummer  when  air  traffic  con- 
trollers exercised  their  decision  to  'follow  the 
book'  as  a  means  of  calling  attention  to  their 
requests  for  added  personnel  and  equipment. 
Even  the  peak  travel  season  of  Thanksgiving 
weekend  did  not  cause  unusual  delays  or 
congestion.  This  should  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  Imposition  of  restric- 
tions was  not  necessary  at  this  time.  This  Is 
further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  rules  were  issued  during  the  last  weeks 
of  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  they  are  not  to  become 
effective  until  three  months  after  his  term 
expires. 

"Thus,  they  serve  no  constructive  purposes 
at  this  time  and  act  only  as  a  means  of  In- 
creasing dissent  and  retarding  progress  to- 
ward positive  solutions  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  air  transportation  of  all  types. 

"We  are  confident  that  whoever  is  selected 
to  replace  Alan  S.  Boyd  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation win  recognize  the  Illegal  and  un- 
just and  unnecessary  aspects  of  this  rule 
making  and  take  Immediate  steps  to  have  the 
rules  writhdrawn.  In  the  meantime,  AOPA 
intends  to  take  any  and  all  measures  to  cause 
this  rule  to  be  withdrawn." 

Shortly  before  the  Dec.  3  formal  announce- 
ment. AOPA  officials  received  indications  Sec- 
retary Boyd  and  the  PAA  had  decided  to 
shrug  off  the  strenuous  objections  lodged 
against  the  regulations  during  public  hear- 
ings conducted  in  September  and  October. 

Acting  on  the  Information  that  the  public 
hearings  amounted  to  nothing  but  a  sound- 
ing-off  period  for  objectors  before  Federal 
regulators  proceeded  to  Implement  what  they 
already  had  deemed  to  be  In  the  "pubUc 
Interest,"  AOPA  sent  telegrams  to  President- 
elect Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  Johnson 
and  some  members  of  both  parties  In  Con- 
gress. 

The  telegrams  pointed  out  the  discrimina- 
tory and  unnecessary  aspects  of  the  rules 
and  recommended  they  not  be  put  into  effect. 
They  also  suggested  the  FAA  adopt  construc- 
tive suggestions  offered  by  AOPA  and  other 
aviation  leaders  to  alleviate  the  nation's  air 
traffic  problems. 

"Abnormal  delay  of  air  traffic  at  one  or 
two  airports  last  summer  was  caused  by  peak 
season  airline  traffic,"  the  AOPA  wired  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon.  "There  is  no  immediate 
need  for  action  in  this  situation  since  delays 
have  subsided  to  normal  and  safety  is  not 
impaired.  Remedial  studies  are  In  progress," 
the  wire  continued. 

"Tour  administration  should  have  a  chance 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  tho  msmy 
constructive  measures  that  can  be  taken  to 
Improve  the  adequacy  of  oxu'  nation's  fa- 
cilities in  consonance  with  your  policy  state- 
ment on  aviation  as  printed  In  the  October 
Issue  of  The  AOPA  Pnx)T  magazine. 

"Imposition  of  this  negative  and  restric- 
tive regulaUon  should  be  deferred,"  the  AOPA 
recommended  to  Nixon.  "We  strongly  believe 
that  the  Federal  Oovertmient  should  be  fos- 
tering   the    development    of    civil    aviation 
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rather  than  restricting  and  inhibiting  Its 
growth  and  usefulness." 

The  AOPA  vrtre  mentioned  the  rules  were 
being  implemented  "despite  thousands  of 
protests  filed  vrtth  the  PAA,"  and  added.  "We 
understand  also  that  this  Is  against  advice 
of  the  technical  experts  within  the  PAA. 
Many  members  of  the  Congress  also  have 
expressed  opposition." 

In  announcing  adoption  of  the  contro- 
versial rules,  PAA  attempted  to  dispel  beliefs, 
fostered  In  the  public's  mind  by  some  indi- 
viduals and  news  media,  that  the  restrictive 
rules  were  being  put  into  effect  to  correct 
failings  In  safety  practices  of  pilots. 

Referring  to  statements  made  during  the 
September  and  October  public  hearings,  the 
PAA  said,  "In  regard  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments, it  appears  Important  to  correct  any 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  purpose 
of  NPRM  68-20.  The  proposals  contained  In 
that  Notice  were  Intended  to  provide  relief 
from  excessive  delays  at  certain  major  termi- 
nals. They  were  not,  as  some  persons  con- 
cluded. Intended  to  correct  a  safety  problem." 

7%e  after-the-fact  admission  by  the  Fed- 
eral regulators  that  safety  In  air  travel  is  not 
a  factor  in  the  current  restrictions  was  ex- 
pected to  have  little  effect  on  correcting  im- 
pressions given  the  public  during  the  public 
hearings  that  midair  collisions  and  other 
accidents  would  Increase  If  the  new  rules 
were  not  adopted. 

The  lingering  Impression  that  safety  still 
Is  a  factor  remains  even  after  the  FAA  denial. 
This  impression  was  shovtm  in  a  Dec.  5  edi- 
torial in  the  dally  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
which  commented  on  adoption  of  the  new 
rules. 

"Despite  the  inevitable  protests  of  those  In- 
volved in  noncommercial  aviation."  the  edi- 
torial said,  "the  tight  limits  placed  on  oper- 
ations at  five  major  airports  by  the  PAA  are 
fully  justified.  The  new  rules,  which  go  into 
effect  April  27.  will  decrease  some  of  the 
safety  hazards  now  Involved  in  flying  into 
Washington.  New  York  and  Chicago  and  will 
make  It  possible  for  those  who  fly  to  be  rea- 
sonably confident  that  they  won't  spend  moat 
of  a  day  waiting  for  air  traffic  to  lessen." 

Reversal  of  the  DOT/PAA  decision  through 
Congressional  action  was  viewed  by  many  as 
the  final  course  of  action  which  might  have 
to  be  taken  If  President-elect  Nixon  or  his 
new  Secretary  of  Transportation  fall  to  aban- 
don the  devastating  new  restrictions. 

Trk  Golden  Cast 
(By  Robert  E.  Peach,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Mohawk  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  Utlca,  N.Y.) 
I  am  honored  to  be  present  today  at  this, 
the  Twentieth  occasion  of  the  Salzberg 
Memorial  lecture.  Through  the  years,  under 
the  imaginative  leadership  of  Chancellor 
William  P.  Tolley,  Syracuse  University  has 
become  nationally  known  as  a  forerunner  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  re- 
freshing new  ideas  in  all  phases  of  public 
transportation,  and  particularly  in  the  train- 
ing of  able  transportation  administrators.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  note.  Chancel- 
lor Tolley 's  human  understanding  and  busi- 
ness acumen  have  been  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  development  of  our  own 
company,  which  he  has  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  past  five 
years.  Also,  at  the  moment  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity is  playing  an  Important  role  In  the 
training  of  futiire  management  leadership 
for  Mohawk  In  that  my  own  Executive  As- 
sistant, Mr.  Peter  Cass,  Is  currently  a  candi- 
date for  a  Master's  Degree  In  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  Syracuse.  So  it  Is  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  that  we  participate  In 
today's  program. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  with  you 
today  the  most  critical  problem  concerning 
the  mass  transportation  of  people  and,  to 
some  extmit,  cargo  over  other  than  very  short- 
range  suburban  commuting  distances.  This 
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Is  the  problem  of  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  air  traffic  control,  airport 
development,  airport  traffic  control,  airport 
access  and,  most  particularly,  a  fair  resolu- 
tion of  the  Impending  conflict  between  pri- 
vate aviation  and  common  carriers  by  air. 

For  twenty  years  the  growing  inadequacy 
of  the  patchwork  system  of  air.  ground  and 
air  traffic  control  has  been  obvious  to  any 
thinking  person  engaged  in  any  field  of 
aeronautics.  The  problem  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  never-ending,  expensive  studies  by 
various  governmental  agencies  and  contrac- 
tors. Some  of  these  reports  have  never  seen 
the  light  of  day — others  have  been  emascu- 
lated and  adopted  in  bits  and  pieces  at  the 
whim  of  the  then-controlling  agency.  Never 
to  date  has  there  been  a  system  attack  on 
this  very  complex  problem — never  has  there 
been  a  consistent  effort  to  meld  together  the 
various  interests  concerned  and  to  place  the 
available  solutions  above  the  reach  of  petty 
bureaucracy  and  political  expediency. 

For  this  the  government  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, both  the  FAA  and  the  Congress,  must 
be  blamed :  so  also  must  the  airline  mdustry. 
the  air  frame  and  engine  manufacturers, 
and  the  lobbying  Interests  representing  cor- 
porate and  private  aviation.  The  result  of 
twenty  years  of  incompetency,  neglect,  and 
apathy  is  obvious  today  to  every  layman. 
It  culminated  In  an  almost  total  breakdown 
of  the  ability  to  fly  in  and  out  of  New  York 
City,  Washington  and  Chicago  during  the 
summer  months  of  1968.  whether  in  a  Piper 
Cub  or  an  intercontinental  Jetliner.  Accusa- 
tions as  to  blame  flew  thick  and  fast.  Honest, 
non-self-serving  attempts  at  solutions  were 
and  are  few  and  far  between. 

Plainly  speaking,  today's  airports  and  air 
traffic  control  procedures  differ  from  those 
of  twenty  years  ago  in  only  one  relatively 
minor  aspect — the  increased  use  of  radar. 
Other  than  that  Improvements  have  been 
solely  a  patch-ujwn-patch  Increase  In  num- 
bers, whether  it  be  of  instrument  landing 
systems,  high  Intensity  approach  lights,  addi- 
tional navigational  fixes  or  more  control 
towers. 

The  PAA.  nominally  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  of  adequate 
systems  to  permit  the  flow  of  air  traffic  irom 
runway  end  to  runway  end.  has  consistently 
reacted  Instead  of  acting.  For  example,  when 
the  Inherent  difficulties  became  apparent  m 
managing  a  single-engine,  elghty-mlle-an- 
hour  pleasure  aircraft  in  the  same  congested 
approach  area  vrith  a  four-engine,  six- 
hundred-mlle-an-hour  jet  aircraft,  the  first 
solution  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  PAA 
was  to  place  all  Jet  aircraft  under  Instrument 
filght  rtiles.  regardless  of  weather.  This  told 
the  over-worked,  under-equipped  and  under- 
paid air  traffic  controller  within  fuzzy  limits 
where  the  jet  aircraft  was  located.  It  told 
him  nothing  about  the  presence  of  the 
elghty-mlle-an-hotir  small  aircraft. 

The  next  suggestion  also  adopted  was  akin 
to  seeking  the  least  conunon  denominator. 
I.e..  reducing  the  speed  of  Jet  aircraft  to  not 
more  than  250  knots  below  10.000  feet.  There- 
fore, for  example,  a  Mohawk  jet  traveling 
from  Syracuse  to  New  York  City  some  two 
hundred  direct  air  miles  can  achieve  its  eco- 
nomical cruising  speed  for  only  ten  minutes, 
and  spends  the  rest  of  the  time  literally 
dragging  its  brakes. 

The  third  proposal,  effective  now  for  over 
two  years  at  Washington  National  Airport, 
was  to  restrict  the  number  of  common  carrier 
movements  which  could  be  handled  at  and 
within  the  airport  to  an  arbitrary  level  set 
for  the  worst  possible  conditions.  Fortunately 
those  conditions  seldom  prevail,  but  the  re- 
strictions always  do.  The  net  effect  of  this 
shortsighted  ruling  has  been  to  reduce  the 
common  carrier  ability  to  best  serve  the  na- 
tion's Capital,  while  the  openings  left  vacant 
the  great  bulk  of  the  time  by  the  common 
carriers  have  been  filled  by  the  planes  of 
corpwrate  and  private  aviation — whose  move- 
ments have  Increased  some  40  "^c  at  Washing- 
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ton  NAtkooMl  over  tti«  past  yoar.  Incidentlally. 
I  would  ftrmt  UiM  this  and  other  comments 
baylac  to  do  wltii  private  aviation  are  by  no 
n^naiM  critical  of  Um  practices  of  private 
avlatk>n.  and  particularly  those  of  the  ex- 
tremely aopblstlcated.  weU-equlpped  and 
well-majaaged  eorporate  aircraft  fleet.  Indeed, 
to  ovir  iLoowledge,  much  ot  the  Increase  in 
corporate  flying  has  been  neceesltated  by  tlie 
arbitrary  rastrtctlcins,  such  as  those  namfirt 
above.  Imposed  upon  common  carriers. 

In  short,  the  entflre  governmental  effort  to 
date  baa  been  baaM  on  arbitrary  and  artl- 
flcial  restriction  of  iavlatlon  activity,  designed 
to  flt  the  various  Segments  of  this  great  In- 
dustry Into  the  Iciiown  Inadequacies  of  an 
inflexible.  Ul-adm|nlatered  set  of  bureau- 
cratic rules.  Tberq  has  not  been  any  com- 
mensurate effort  at  thinking  through  objec- 
tively and  attempting  to  Implement  either 
short  or  long  ran^e  solutions  to  what  has 
become  one  of  the  major  problems  of  our 
society.  I  must  adf  that.  In  my  opinion,  no 
segment  of  our  Indiistry  can  take  much 
credit  for  attempUtig  to  spur  our  government 
to  such  developmeittal  efforts.  It  was  only  the 
crunch  of  last  JUly's  and  August's  near 
paralysis  in  New  tTorlc  and  adjacent  cities 
that  fbcuaed  public  political  and  Industry 
altenUtibr  on  the  gibvlty  of  the  problem. 

I  can  state  with  some  pride  that  I  believe 
Mohawk  AirUnas  lias  been  more  vocal  and 
more  active  In  protiulgatlng  both  short  and 
long  term  solution^  to  these  problems  than 
any  other  carrier,  primarily  and  admittedly 
due  to  self-interesD  In  that  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  our  total  cdmpany  economics  are  in- 
volved In  hlgh-den^ty  traffic  areas  than  those 
of  any  other  air  carrier.  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  the  FAA.  other  air  carriers  and  cor- 
porate aviation  hate  gradually  responded  to 
some  of  these  suggestions,  rejected  some,  im- 
proved upon  other*,  and  today  for  the  first 
time  m  decades  It  Appears  that  constructive, 
forward  planning  is  underway  at  various 
levels. 

Such  planning  mlust  Involve  a  compromise 
of  Interests  within  the  aviation  community 


so  that  airlines 
pense  of  military 
vice  versa.   It   mu 


not  helped  at  the  ex- 
id  private  aviation  and 
involve  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  how  the  I  best  interests  of  various 
segments  of  the  Industry  can  best  be  served. 
Per  example  STOL  airports  can  and  must  be 
developed  in  high  density  areas.  All  classes 
of  piilots  must  be  batter  trained  Id  their  abil- 
ity to  traverse  and  l*nd  at  high -density  areas. 
Outmoded  World  War  II  military  surplus 
equipment  mxist  l|e  replaced  with  today's 
generation  of  elecisonic  capabilities.  There 
must  be  an  ability  tor  airlines  to  talk  among 
themselves  to  avoid  over-scheduling  and 
schedule  peaking  where  possible,  which  does 
not  exist  today  under  an tl- trust  restrictions. 
Let  me  hasten  to  a^ld,  however,  that  the  so- 
called  peaking  of  lalrllne  schedules  or  Its 
elimination  Is  not  ihe  panacea  that  the  less 
reasonable  element^  of  government  and  pri- 
vate aviation  would  }iave  you  believe. 

Perhaps  highest  on  the  list  of  priorities 
must  be  a  cotnprtynise  on  the  subject  of 
jet  noise  and  its  impact  on  communities 
surrounding  the  airports.  The  same  cries 
were  raised  in  the  e>rly  IflOOs  by  horseowners 
about  automobiles  as  are  raised  today  by 
suburban  home  ovfners  about  Jet  aircraft. 
Yet  the  largest  singje  employer  by  far  of  the 
people  :.ving  in  th4  communities  surround- 
ing Kennedy  Airport  is  the  aviation  indus- 
try based  at  Kennedy.  Have  a  look  at  the 
south  side  of  Chicago  surrounding  Midway 
Airport  where  an  effective  compromise  was 
not  reached,  and  a  knajor  segment  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest)  cities  virtually  disap- 
peared economical  lyi  when  the  airplanes  left. 
Unfortunately,  but  true,  there  is  a  price  to 
be  paid  for  evei7  technological  improvement 
in  our  society,  inclucllng  the  Jet  airplane.  At 
the  same  time,  reallaUc  efforts  must  be  made 
by  manufacturers  and  operators  alike  to 
reduce  Jet  nolae   a9d   dirt,  to   control   sur- 
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rounding  land  areas  for  industrial  uses  rather 
than  residential,  and  to  be  responsive  to 
legitimate  complaints  of  the  public. 

Ultimately,  when  the  action  plans  are 
Jelled,  we  will  be  limited  only  by  the  com- 
mon denominator  that  stands  before  all 
progress  In  our  society.  Money. 

Today  I  would  like  to  propose  a  way  to 
get  the  ball  rolling  that  would.  Initially,  have 
very  little  effect  on  the  public  pocketbook. 
In  fact,  I  suspect  It  would  be  applauded, 
either  openly  or  privately,  by  many  more 
people  In  the  transportation  indiistry  that 
you'd  imagine. 

I'm  quoting  from  the  Introduction  of  a 
rather  elaborate  FAA  brochure  on  the  U.S. 
Supersonic  Transport  program.  It  says.  "In 
the  19708,  man  will  outrace  the  sun  across 
the  world's  oceans,  riding  serenely  In  a 
needle-nose  aircraft  at  supersonic  speed  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface  .  .  .  The  history 
of  transportation,  ever  since  the  flrst  horse 
was  'broke  to  saddle,'  indicates  man':,  ueslre 
to  travel  faster  and  farther." 

The  fact  Is,  at  a  cost  to  the  public  of  some 
$2  billion,  the  SST  might  be  flying  by  1976. 
Cruising  at  1,800  miles  per  hour.  It  should 
be  able  to  span  the  Atlantic  in  about  two 
and  one-half  hours — but  will  probably  spend 
more  time  than  that  in  holding  patterns 
over  Kennedy. 

As  you  know,  the  bllUon-dollar  SST  devel- 
opment program  got  underway  in  1963.  It 
has  the  largest  financial  requirement  of  any 
Industrial  project  In  history.  Some  $186  mil- 
lion is  now  planned  for  continuing  work  in 
Fiscal  69  and  the  project  is  expected  to  cost 
$300  million  more  In  1970.  If  the  design 
work  goes  well, — and  by  all  reports  It  Isn't — 
the  plane  might  go  into  production  in  1971. 
And  that  coiild  cost  another  billion  dollars. 
Just  recently,  the  FAA  said  the  program 
is  now  two  years  behind  schedule.  Boeing 
will  present  Its  final  design  to  the  FAA  next 
January.  If  accepted,  and  If  test  flights  of 
prototypes  In  1972  are  successful.  FAA  certi- 
fication for  passenger  service  coiild  come  by 
1976,  unless  major  technical  problems  arise. 
In  any  event,  the  flrst  production  version 
of  the  SST  will  probably  not  be  permitted 
to  fiy  over  land  because  of  the  sonic  boom 
it  wlU  leave  in  its  wake.  Possibly,  with  ex- 
penditures of  more  billions,  this  problem 
will  be  solved  someday. 

But  while  billions  are  being  spent  to  devel- 
op this  airplane,  relatively  little  funding  is 
targeted  to  Improving  the  conditions  In  which 
It  and  the  rest  of  the  air-transport  fleet  must 
operate.  Next  year,  for  example,  less  than 
$75  million  In  Federal  help  will  go  Into  sdr- 
port  construction  and  improvements — less 
than  half  of  the  SST  appropriation. 

Let's  take  an  objective  look  at  what  the 
average  taxpayer  and  the  traveling  public 
really  want  and  really  need.  As  the  FAA 
brochure  says,  "essentially  the  SST  will  be 
a  time  saving  machine"  For  whom?  Do  you 
resdly  care  whether  It's  p>ossible  to  go  to 
London  from  Syracuse  in  eight  hours  or  In 
three?  How  often  do  you  go? 

Conversely,  do  you  care  whether  you  can 
get  from  Syracuse  to  New  York  in  twenty 
minutes,  which  every  airplane  flying  between 
Syracuse  and  New  Yor"!  twenty  round-trips 
a  day  Is  now  capwble  of,  or  in  three  hours,  of 
which  two  and  one-half  are  spent  circling 
lAGuardia  or  Kennedy  or  waiting  for  a  gate 
on  the  ground?  The  cold,  hard  facts  are  that 
more  than  50%  of  the  flight  plans  filed  from 
New  York  City  are  for  distances  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  or  lees,  lliis  Includes  the  single- 
passenger  pleasure  airplane  as  well  as  the 
Boeing  707  destined  for  Syracvise.  so  that 
more  than  50%  of  the  human  beings  In- 
volved are  obviously  Interested  In  the  ability 
to  travel  two  hundred  miles  in  half  an  hour — 
work,  play,  visit — and  return  with  assurance 
at  a  ttn>e  of  their  choice. 

It  Is  said  that  the  SST  will  bolster  national 
prestige.  Why?  We  already  have  multiple 
niirabers  of  military  supersonic  aircraft.  The 
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Frencfa-Kngiish  combine  and  the  Russtaaa 
will  have  SSTs  in  scheduled  service  well  ahead 
of  the  United  States  program.  The  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  la  scheduled  to  fly  this  year 
and  has  already  undergone  extensive  ground 
and  taxiing  tests. 

It  strikes  me,  thinking  of  national  prestige, 
that  the  U.S.  manufactured  SST  flying  in 
scheduled  service  eight  years  hence  at  the 
earliest  will  be  a  sorry  substitute  for  the 
painful  contrast  several  months  ago  when 
the  flrst  New  York  to  Moscow  direct  air  serv- 
ice started.  You  will  remember  that  the 
imUal  Russian  flight  circled  JFK  for  forty- 
five  minutes  and  then  was  able  to  land  only 
because  It  was  accepted  out  of  sequence  at 
the  expense  of  dozens  of  inter-continental 
and  domestic  airplanes  of  all  types  who  were 
further  delayed.  Its  U.S.  cotinter-part  landed 
in  Moscow  without  delay. 

So  why  are  we  spending  billions  to  develop 
the  SST?  At  the  inception  of  the  program, 
and  in  great  controversy.  It  was  adjudged  to 
be  "in  the  public  interest."  This  meant  that 
it  would  create  new  Jobs,  would  have  a  favor- 
able affect  on  foreign  sales  and  thus  upon 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  would  gain 
economic  benefits  by  continuing  U.S.  leader- 
ship In  the  commercial  aircraft  industry. 
And.  it  was  also  pointed  out.  the  govern- 
ment will  someday  recover  its  Investment  by 
way  of  a  complicated  "royalty"  formula  on 
the  sale  of  the  aircraft.  It  has  been  calctdated 
that  Boeing  will  have  to  sell  300  8S1^  for 
such  a  recovery,  and  by  the  time  500  have 
been  sold  the  government  will  have  received 
sufficient  return  to  pay  for  the  additional 
cost  of  borrowing.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
government  will  collect  royalties  on  the  air- 
frame for  at  least  fifteen  years  after  certifi- 
cation, but  after  recovering  Its  Investment 
and  receiving  a  return  of  six  percent,  com- 
povmded  annually,  the  royalty  will  be  re- 
duced. If  at  least  six  percent  return  Is  not 
realized  In  flfteen  years,  the  government  may 
collect  royalties  until  1999  or  until  a  six  p)er- 
cent  compounded  return  Is  realized,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

In  any  event,  the  public  won't  get  its  tax 
money  back.  Presumedly,  the  royalties  will 
go  right  back  out  again  for  some  other 
project  "In  the  public  interest."  Hopefully, 
this  wont  be  a  Mach-5-plus  hypersonic  Jet. 
Hopefully,  like  or  even  greater  sums  of 
money  will  be  spent  In  the  flrst- time  devel- 
opment and  Implementation  of  all  facets  of 
the  system  required  to  permit  human  beings 
and  cargo  to  move  rapidly,  efficiently  and 
dependably  from  door  to  door.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  expenditures  should  and  can  be 
financed  by  the  users  of  the  system,  whether 
It  be  the  flying  public,  the  air  carriers,  the 
military  or  private  aviation.  Some  facets  of 
the  system,  like  high-speed  rail  and  highway 
systems,  will  have  important  side  effects 
which  can  and  should  be  financed  through 
public  funds. 

To  continue  today's  i>ace  of  public  ex- 
penditures for  the  present  development 
schedule  of  the  SST  In  the  face  of  the  cur- 
rent chaos  In  this  nation's  traffic  control 
system  Is  little  short  of  gross  negligence.  Not 
only  will  the  Inherent  advantages  of  the 
SST  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  system  even  as  cur- 
rently forecast  to  be  developed  by  1976.  but 
the  other  991,  of  the  air  commerce  of  the 
United  States  will  be  completely  stymied 
unless  the  same  imagination,  initiative,  en- 
thusiasm and  money  is  applied  to  the  orderly 
short  and  long  term  system  development  of 
aviation  controls  as  has  been  applied  to  the 
SST  tc  date.  Let's  put  flrst  things  first! 

Admittedly,  the  SST  ia  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est as  outlined  in  the  FAA  sales  pitch.  It 
has  created  more  X>^  <^d  there  loiU  be  many 
other  economic  benefits.  But  there  must  also 
be  a  logical  utilization  ol  the  end  product; 
elsewise,  the  program  becomes  no  more  than 
a  teohnologlcai  welfare  ploy.  In  the  case  of 
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the  SST,  this  utilization  must  be  seriously 
questioned. 

I  believe  that  the  public  has  a  far  greater 
interest  in  simply  getting  to  their  destina- 
tions safely,  comfortably,  on  time,  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  If  a  small  segment  of  the 
public  wishes  to  travel  further  and  faster — 
and  can  afford  it — all  well  and  good.  But  the 
problem  is  that  the  limitations  of  the  pres- 
ent alr-tranaport  system  usually  prevent  a 
smooth  flow  of  traffic  and,  unless  drastic 
changes  are  made,  the  day  Is  drawing  near 
when  nobody  will  get  into  or  out  of  a  major 
airport  on  time  or  even  at  all. 

Keeping  this  in  mind.  I  suggest  the  SST 
program  be  stretched  out  to  the  point  where 
private  industry  can  take  a  greater  share  of 
the  Investment,  while  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  plane  will  have  favorable 
conditions  in  which  to  utilize  Its  potential. 
And  If  someone  Just  has  to  get  to  Europe 
faster,  let  him  take  a  Concorde  for  three  or 
four  more  years.  Will  it  hurt  our  pride  more 
to  fly  a  Concorde  in  1980  than  In  1970? 

You've  all  heard  the  figures  on  the  grovrth 
of  aviation  In  the  next  decade.  1.300  new  Jet- 
liners. 68,000  new  business  and  private 
planes.  Air-busses  and  490-passenger  Jumbo 
Jets.  Our  present  system,  even  if  enlarged  to 
its  full  potential.  Just  cant  handle  them. 

I  propose  we  use  the  billions  we're  plan- 
ning to  spend  on  the  SST  and  other  future 
aircraft  to  lick  Instead  the  problems  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow's  traffic  control  and  air- 
port system,  and  charged  to  their  users. 

The  time  for  action  Is.  noio.  New  runway 
construction  .  .  .  more  jetports  .  .  .  special 
facilities  for  private  aircraft  .  .  .  construc- 
tion or  expansion  of  regional  airports  .  . 
better  ground  access  to  terminals  .  .  .  Im- 
proved navigation  systems  to  better  utilize 
airspace.  And  the  shopping  list  of  "mores" 
and  "betters"  goes  on  and  on. 

Unless  this  is  done,  by  1976  in  all  likeli- 
hood we  will  have  built  a  golden  supersonic 
cart,  but  we'll  have  only  a  broken  down 
horse  with  which  to  pull  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAMS  AIR  FORCE 
BASE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr,  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flag 
that  is  flying  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  today 
will  be  presented  to  Williams  Air  Force 
Base,  Ariz.,  which  today  celebrates  its 
27th  anniversary.  Williams — or  "Willie" 
as  it  is  affectionately  called  by  the  per- 
sonnel stationed  there  and  by  the  resi- 
dents of  surrounding  communities — was 
the  Nation's  first  jet  fighter  school  and 
is  now  the  largest  Air  Force  undergrad- 
uate pilot  training  base.  Well  over  10,000 
Air  Force  ofQcers  have  been  trained  there 
since  1942  in  what  is  now  a  53-week  pro- 
gram which  earns  a  student  the  coveted 
silver  wings  of  an  Air  Force  pilot.  The 
base  was  named  for  Lt.  Charles  Linton 
Williams,  a  native  Arlzonian  who  died 
when  his  plane  crashed  into  the  sea  dur- 
ing an  aerial  demonstration  for  Lts.  Les- 
ter J.  Maitland  and  Albert  Hegenberger, 
the  flrst  men  to  fly  nonstop  across  the 
Pacific  shortly  after  Lindbergh's  his- 
toric flight  in  1927.  The  contribution  of 
Williams  Air  Force  Base  to  our  national 
defense  is  immeasurable,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  base  and  to 
congratulate  its  wing  commander.  Col. 
Roger  B.  Ludeman,  and  the  men  who 
support  its  mission. 
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It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
be  able  to  present  this  flag.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  ofiBcers  assigned  to  Williams 
Air  Force  Base,  and  had  been  stationed 
there  for  over  6  weeks  when  it  was  final- 
ly named.  It  was  my  "home"  for  4  years 
and  3  months  during  World  War  II,  and 
as  my  duty  station  it  allowed  me  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Arizona  smd  Arl- 
zonlans,  resulting  in  my  decision  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  that  State.  Therefore, 
I  have  a  very  special  spot  in  my  heart 
for  Williams  Air  Force  Base, 


CLARY  ANDERSON— HAIL  AND 
FAREWELL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clary 
Anderson  era  has  come  to  an  end  at 
Montclair  High  School  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  school's  distinguished  athletic 
director,  who  for  25  years  directed  an 
outstanding  five-sport  athletic  program. 
This  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  Montclair 
High  School,  for  he  has  been  more  than 
a  teacher  and  coach — most  importantly, 
he  was  "a  major  molder  of  the  young 
people  in  their  most  impressionable 
years." 

But  Clary  Anderson,  with  character- 
istic skill  and  foresight,  has  left  the 
school  with  a  fine  and  promising  athletic 
staff  to  carry  on  his  work.  And,  most  for- 
tunately, this  is  one  occasion  where  the 
community  will  not  lose  the  counsel  and 
dedication  of  a  valued  citizen,  for  Clary 
Anderson  has  accepted  a  unique  offer  to 
serve  as  assistant  athletic  director  and 
head  baseball  and  football  coach  at 
Montclair  State  College.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  honoring  Clary  Anderson.  I  know  his 
future  activities  will  equal  his  incalcu- 
lable contributions  to  the  community, 
and  particularly  its  young  people,  over 
the  past  25  years.  A  fine  editorial  in  trib- 
ute to  Clary  Anderson  appeared  in  the 
Montclair  "Times  of  January  9,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks: 

Clart  Anderson — Hail  and  Farewell 

The  announcement  that  Clary  Anderson 
win  leave  Montclair  High  School  at  the  end 
of  this  school  year  means  that  a  brilliant  25- 
year  five-sport  coaching  career  will  come  to 
an  end. 

This  will  leave  a  deep  void  in  the  athletic 
affairs  of  Montclair  High  School.  But  such  is 
the  organizational  genius  of  Mr.  Anderson 
that  in  recent  years  as  Athletic  Director  he 
has  had  a  hand  in  making  certain  that  the 
best  available  men  have  been  hired  to  fill 
positions  as  they  became  vacant  in  the  ath- 
letic section. 

There  may  never  be  another  Clary  Ander- 
son Era  at  Montclair  High  School,  but  there 
are  those  at  the  high  school  ready  and  willing 
to  take  up  the  cudgels.  When  chosen,  they 
deserve  the  completely  unfettered  opportu- 
nities to  make  eras  for  themselves. 

Residents  can  take  pride  from  the  fact  that 
a  Clary  Anderson  Era  may  well  be  starting 
at  Montclair  College,  where  beginning  in 
June,  Mr.  Anderson  will  become  Assistant 
Athletic  Director  and  Head  Baseball  and  Foot- 
ball  Coach.   At  Montclair   High    School,   he 
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Is  now  Athletic  Director,  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Head  Baseball,  Hockey  and 
Football  Coach.  Previously  he  bad  coached 
basketball  and  swimming. 

It  is  comforting  to  realize  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son will  not  be  leaving  Montclair.  which  may 
have  been  an  important  factor  In  his  decision 
to  accept  what  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Blanchard  last  week  described 
as  a  "unique"  offer. 

In  years  past,  the  57-year-old  graduate  of 
Montclair  High  School  had  at  least  3  college 
offers  which  he,  himself,  characterized  sev- 
eral years  ago  as  "good  ones."  However,  those 
would  have  required  him  to  leave  a  commu- 
nity that  recognizes  Mr.  Anderson  as  more 
than  a  teacher  and  coach  but  also  most  Im- 
portantly as  a  major  molder  of  the  young 
people  In  their  most  impressionable  years. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  of  good  will 
in  Montclair,  we  feel  sure,  will  join  with  us 
in  extending  congratulations  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  hoping  that  the  future  years  will 
bring  the  same  successes  he  enjoyed  at  Mont- 
clair High  School.  Those  closest  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son know  that  this  will  come  to  pass. 

There  aren't  very  many  of  us  who  can 
point  with  pride  to  honors  from  friends  and 
associates,  from  those  working  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  from  competitors  who  spend  many 
waking  hours  devising  schemes  which.  If  suc- 
cessful, ultimately  might  bring  about  our 
own  downfalls. 

And  yet,  Clary  Anderson  has  been  honored 
with  his  own  "Day"  by  friends  and  associates 
between  the  halves  of  a  football  game  as 
"friend,  teacher,  coach,  counselor"  and  as  an 
example  to  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

He  also  received  the  Annual  Joint  Service 
Clubs  Council  Award  as  one  of  Montclalr's 
"most  outstanding"  citizens,  thus  joining  a 
group  which  Included  such  as  former  mayors, 
former  Town  Commissioners,  the  developer 
of  the  Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens,  a 
minister  and  a  hospital  president. 

Perhaps  most  treasured  by  Mr.  Anderson 
are  sentiments  expressed  several  years  ago  by 
other  coaches  In  New  Jersey  when  they 
honored  him  as  the  High  School  Football 
Coach  of  the  Year. 

He  won  the  honor,  the  coaches  said,  as  a 
leader  who  exerted  a  positive  Influence  in  the 
development  of  sportsmanship  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility both  on  and  off  the  field,  who 
recognized  and  met  his  responsibility  to  his 
school  and  community  and  who  demon- 
strated superior  skill  in  the  coaching  profes- 
sion. 

We,  like  so  many  In  Montclair.  are  proud 
to  be  a  friend  to  a  man  who  when  honored 
used  these  occasions  to  thank  his  parents, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  his  associates  on 
coaching  staffs,  the  type  of  people  who  make 
Montclair  the  town  It  is.  administrative  per- 
sonnel and  most  of  all  to  the  youngsters 
themselves  for  maintaining  and  adding  to 
the  reputation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  913,  TO 
REPEAL  RECORDKEEPING  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OtECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1969.  I  introduced  H.R.  913  to  re- 
peal the  ammunition  sales  recordkeeping 
provisions  of  the  Firearms  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

I  have  received  genuine  complaints 
from  legitimate  dealers  and  purchasers 
of  ammunition  concerning  these  record- 
keeping provisions.  I  think  most  of  my 


eoDeagtKS  win  «|ree  that  these  provl- 
stot»  -win  be  totally  Ineffective  In  pre- 
venting crime  or  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  firearms.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
member that  during  House  debate  on 
the  Firearms  Control  Act  last  September, 
we  defeated  all  amendments  calling  for 
Federal  firearms  registration,  licensing, 
and  ammunition  sales  recordkeeping. 
The  Senate  addeti  the  ammunition  re- 
strictions which  have  proved  to  be  bur- 
densome, objectionable,  and  as  some  em- 
ployees oX  the  Traasury  Department  will 
privately  admit,  unenforceable. 

I  am  asking  for  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  passing  this  corrective  leg- 
islation. I  urge  ytour  full  consideration 
and  approval  of  HlR.  913. 


T 


TOP  LEVEL  PAt  RAISES  WILL  PAN 
INFLATION.  SET  POOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL EXAMPLE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

ov  ttannsatk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  GOP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtnuary  14,  1969 

Mr.  NEI^fEN.  I*4r.  Speaker,  back  in 
1967,  some  of  us  took  a  lot  of  heat  for 
our  failure  to  support  the  Federal  postal 
rate  and  pay  raise  bill.  However,  when 
the  Presidents  state  of  the  Union  and 
budget  messages  are  delivered,  it  is  likely 
that  our  reasons  tor  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive on  that  bill  wUl  become  crystal  clear. 

The  1967  legislation  permitted  the  cre- 
ation of  a  commJBsion  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  salaries  of  the  top-level 
oflScials  of  the  thjree  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, including  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  specified  that  the 
President  was  to  qse  these  recommenda- 
tions In  drawing  Hp  his  budget.  The  new 
pay  rates  would  become  effective  after 
30  days  unless  Ui  that  period  either 
House  of  Congreiss  specifically  disap- 
proved any  or  all  of  them,  or  a  statute 
had  been  enacted  into  law  establishing 
different  rates  of  p«iy. 

At  the  time  this  unwarranted  proce- 
dure was  established,  I  wired  the  editors 
of  the  dally  paperf  to  my  district: 

Tlie  omnibus  bllt  Includes  questionable 
rate  Increases,  disguises  a  pay  hike  for  Con- 
gressmen themselv^,  and  so  Inflates  the 
President's  own  recoi  nmendatlons  as  to  make 
likely  the  passage  ol  the  President's  Income 
tax  Increase. 

It  was  my  hope  ihat  salary  adjustments 
could  have  been  matle  for  lower  level  postal 
worlcers,  with  a  step  increase  which  would 
have  been  fixlly  Jvu  tifled.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  this  bill  was  loaded  down  with  mcreases 
for  the  higher  salaried  Federal  employees, 
mcluding  Members  of  Congress. 

I  further  pointeid  out  to  constituents, 
to  a  report  dated  October  23.  1967: 

Such  a  (oommlssloii)  prooediire  might  take 
some  of  the  press  uiie  off  Congressmen  who 
want  to  Tote  themselves  more  pe.j  but  fear 
the  pubUc  wrath.  But  such  a  procedure  Is 
also  a  aorry  abdication  of  congressional  In- 
tegrity and  responsil^ility. 

Mr.    Speaker,    t    believe    subsequent 

events  have  upheld  these  views.  The  tax 
increase  is  now  an  unwelcome  fact  of  life. 
The  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries,  as  suspected, 
has    determined    ihat   "present   salary 
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levels  are  inadequate"  and  "not  sufiQdent 
to  support  a  standard  of  living  that  m- 
divlduals  qualified  for  such  posts  can 
fairly  expect  to  enjoy."  In  its  report  to 
the  President  on  Etecember  2,  1968,  It 
recommended  mcreases  totaling  $34,700,- 
000  spread  over  2,047  Federal  officials. 
These  mcreases  would  cover  virtually  the 
top  hierarchy  of  the  Federal  Government 
tocluding  Senators,  Congressmen,  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  and  many  lesser 
Federal  judges,  heads  of  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  almost  a  certainty  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  touch  on  these  in- 
creases short  hours  from  now.  To  all 
Americans  beset  by  war,  inflation  and 
heavier  taxes,  this  is  deeply  distressing. 
And  it  will  be  considerably  more  distress- 
ing if  siich  top-level  pay  hikes  become  ef- 
fective through  a  backdoor  spending  de- 
vice that  conceals  from  the  people  how 
their  elected  representatives  stand. 

Hefty  pay  raises  at  this  time  will  fan 
Inflationary  flames  that  have  already 
scorched  the  dollar  and  toctoerated  buy- 
ing power. 

The  need  to  set  a  responsible  and 
moderate  example  is  pressing  on  all  who 
serve  to  the  Federal  Government  to  these 
difficult  times.  In  accordance  with  this 
obvious  need,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  look 
with  a  probtog  and  unselfish  eye  at  any 
salary  recommendations  which  may  be 
forthcoming.  In  fact,  we  should  be  given 
the  opportimity  to  reject  the  whole  kit 
and  caboodle.  In  basic  fairness  to  the 
taxpayers,  any  such  salary  boosts  should 
be  subject  to  a  recorded  vote  before  they 
become  effective. 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER  RETIRES 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  NKW  JEBarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  31  the  Honorable  William 
C.  Poster  retired  from  his  position  as 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  As  all  of  us  know, 
Mr.  Foster,  a  lifelong  Republican,  has 
served  to  major  capacities  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  each  of  the  last  four 
administrations.  He  served  at  various 
times  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  as 
administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
During  the  Eisenhower  years,  he  served 
as  a  prominent  national  security  adviser, 
tocluding  participation  as  Co-Chairman 
of  the  blue-ribbon  Gaither  Panel,  con- 
sultant on  reorganization  of  the  Penta- 
gon, adviser  to  Secretary  Dulles  on  arms 
control  matters,  and  U.S.  Irepresentatlve 
to  the  1958  Technical  Conference  on  the 
Problem  of  Surprise  Attack.  Dining  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
he  has  been  an  originator  as  well  as  first 
Director  of  ACDA. 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate 
todeed  that  a  man  of  Bill  Foster's  tal- 
ents and  energy  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  many-faceted  career  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  having  a  clofe 
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personal  relationship  with  thia  out- 
standing American.  In  1965  I  served  with 
him  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  20th 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  saw 
at  firsthand  his  sklU  and  good  judgment 
to  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities.  It 
has  been  my  particular  privilege  also  to 
serve  to  recent  years  as  congressional 
adviser  to  the  Eigh teen-Nation  dis- 
armament Conference;  in  that  capacity 
I  have  knowledge  of  the  sensitive  and 
critical  tasks  which  Bill  Foster  has  han- 
dled so  ably  to  his  years  as  head  of 
ACDA  and  as  chief  U.S.  representative  to 
ENDC. 

Trytog  to  check  the  arms  race,  both  to 
terms  of  nuclear  and  conventional  weap- 
ons, is,  as  we  are  all  aware,  a  frustrattog 
and  sometimes  seemingly  hopeless  affair. 
But  to  Bill  Foster,  the  chsdlenge  of  mak- 
tog  efforts  to  curb  the  arms  race  has  been 
consistently  pursued  with  totelligence, 
toughness,  high  diplomacy,  and  great  de- 
termination. And  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
his  painstaking  efforts  have  met  with  not 
toconsiderable  success. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  hot 
line,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  now 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  all  attest 
to  the  progress  which  Bill  Foster  was 
able  to  achieve.  Of  course,  there  is  still 
a  long,  long  way  to  go.  But  at  least  a 
significant  begtontog  has  been  made. 
Even  when  prospects  for  reachtog  mean- 
ingful and  realistic  agreements  seemed 
dim  todeed.  Bill  Foster  never  wavered 
from  his  task  or  lost  the  determtoation 
that  progress  could  and  must  be  made. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportimity 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  those  durable 
Americans  who  has  performed  so  many 
important  duties  for  his  country  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time.  We  are  all 
grateful  for  his  accomplishments  and  we 
regret  that  we  shall  lose  his  services.  In 
conclusion,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  your 
many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  to  wishtog 
you.  Bill  Foster,  the  pleasant  but  reward- 
tog  retirement  which  you  so  richly 
deserve. 


OUR  NATION  NEEDS   MORE  LOYAL 
AMERICANS 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  so  many  people 
have  the  false  impression  that  beatniks 
and  hippies  of  our  country  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  youth  of  the  day,  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  come  from  an  area 
to  which  our  young  people  are  loyal, 
dedicated  Americans,  proud  to  accept 
their  roles  as  future  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. The  spirit  of  the  youth  of  Louisiana 
is  exemplified  by  the  following  essay  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Foreman,  a  student  at 
Father  Teurllngs  Central  High  S<diool  in 
Lafayette,  La.  Louisiana  Is  most  proud 
of  her  future  citizens  such  as  Miss  Pore- 
man  who  refiect  to  the  best  possible  way 
the  hope  and  inspiration  of  our  coimtry. 
Our  Nation  needs  more  loyal  Americans 
such  as  Miss  Foreman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  place  the  following  essay 
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in  the  Record  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
work  of  young  Americans: 

Wht  It's  Gbkat  To  Be  an  Ambucan 
(An  essay  by  Miss  Carolyn  Foreman,  Teurl- 
lngs Central  High  School,  Lafayette.  La.) 
Ah,  It's  so  very  wonderful  that  I  am  living 
In  wealth,  for  you  see.  I  was  bom  rich. 
Every  person,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
former  nationality  has  the  privilege  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  that  prevails  In  the  United 
States:  Citizens  often  say.  "What  about  the 
people  living  In  slums  and  ghettos  in  the 
United  States;  are  they  born  rich?"  Regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  money  one  has,  every- 
one is  bom  rich  in  America  because  he  Is 
born  free.  Each  citizen  votes  for  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice.  An  abundant  number  of 
people  are  not  born  free;  furthermore,  they 
will  never  enjoy  the  Joys  of  freedom. 

A  few  years  ago  an  eighty  year  old  Russian 
Immigrant  couple  came  to  America.  Although 
they  were  frail  and  weak,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  the  strenuous  journey.  When 
asked  the  reason  for  their  long  journey  to 
America,  they  remarked  by  saying  that  they 
had  often  dreamed  of  this  refuge  for  the 
young  and  old  alike.  To  them,  America  was 
a  land  of  promise.  They  had  never  acquired 
this  precious  gift  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  1776  thirteen  small  colonies  desired  free- 
dom strongly  enough  to  revolt  against  their 
mother  country — England.  America  had  a 
courageous  spirit  and  a  determined  will;  these 
two  basic  attributes  were  the  basis  for  free- 
dom. America  began  to  grow  and  expand.  As 
a  nation  we  proudly  adopted  this  following 
motto:  "Together  we  stand;  divided  we  fall." 
"Why  is  it  great  to  be  an  American?"  I  can 
freely  Uve.  speak,  and  breathe  without  any 
fetir.  Frankly,  there  is  no  other  country  that 
compares  to  America  in  superiority  and 
equality. 


EYE  WITNESS  REPORT— NORTHERN 
ISRAEL  "SEMI"  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  local  newspaper 
chatos  to  my  congressional  district  Is 
performtog  a  unique  public  service  by 
having  its  own  foreign  correspondent  lo- 
cated in  Israel,  sending  exclusive  eye 
witness  reports  on  the  Middle  East  crisis 
back  home. 

Miss  Carol  Kovner,  although  young  to 
years,  is  a  seasoned  journalist  with  years 
of  experience  to  reporting  and  comment- 
ing on  the  news.  She  has  worked  as  a 
managing  editor  for  a  national  maga- 
ztoe  for  more  than  5  years,  and  also  as 
managing  editor  for  her  present  employ- 
er, Kovner  Publications,  located  to  Los 
Angeles. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
she  will  be  writing  appeared  recently.  1 
believe  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  stirring  account  of  life  today  in  a 
small  Israeli  border  town  to  be  quite  re- 
vealing. The  article  follows: 
Ete  Witness  Report  Peom  Carol  Kovnd 
ON  Northern  Israel  "Semi"  War 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

The  Emek  Belsan  is  a  valley  next  to  Jor- 
dan's border  across  the  river  Jordan  in 
Northern  Israel.  Because  of  the  6-day  War, 
Its  kibbutziin  and  towns  have  become  the 
target  of  almost  dally  shelling  by  the  Arabs, 
Iraquis  as  well  as  Jordanians. 
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The  shelling  has  become  a  spiralling  esca- 
lation that  Is  sure  to  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  UN  this  winter.  The  reason  Is 
the  Belsan  and  Jordan  valleys  are  the  only 
places  in  Israel  where  Arabs  can  directly  hit 
populated  areas  without  Infiltrating. 

On  November  11th  we  visited  Belt  She-an. 
a  to?vn  of  12,400  where  homes  have  been  and 
are  being  shelled  by  the  Arabs.  All  apart- 
ments have  shelters  against  the  bombs.  Sand 
bags  are  stacked  deep  and  high  around  their 
entrances. 

Gadna  boys  of  15-16  who  come  to  Beit 
She'an  from  a  different  high  school  every 
day,  had  come  up  from  Tel  Aviv  this  day  to 
flu  and  stack  the  sand  bags.  Gadna  is  Israel's 
Youth  Corps  for  boys  and  girls  14-18  with 
training  along  Scout  Lines.  Tliey  worked 
hard  and  with  a  great  will,  but  like  all  boys, 
tliey  cut  up  a  little,  too. 

Michael  Saraga.  Segan-Mlshneh  or  2nd  Lt.. 
wiped  the  smile  from  our  face  at  the  antics 
of  the  boys  when  he  brought  us  to  the  syn- 
agogvie  that  had  been  hit  the  week  before,  on 
a  Saturday,  November  2nd.  A  huge  crater  and 
collapsed  wall  were  the  work  of  a  Katyusha 
rocket,  a  Russian-made  bomb  famous  from 
WW2.  It  Is  actually  six  bombs  in  one.  The 
synagogue  was  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
paired. 

At  the  synagogue  we  heard  that  Kfar  Rup- 
pln  had  been  hit  earlier  that  morning.  Tlie 
conducting  officer  from  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment Press  Office,  Missem  Gabbl,  took  us  to 
the  Kibbutz.  We  were  the  first  news  people 
there. 

Mortar  fire  holes  had  pockmarked  two 
buildings,  scarred  the  thick  lawn  and 
damaged  one  sidewalk.  Three  people  were 
wounded,  one  girl  seriously.  She  was  18. 

At  the  dining  hall,  where  the  klbbutzniks 
were  matter-of-factly  eating  their  noon  meal 
and  listening  for  news  on  the  radio  of  what 
had  occurred,  we  talked  with  Axraham  Yaklr. 
whose  house  had  been  most  seriously  hit.  He 
had  Just  recently  been  Secretary  of  the  Kib- 
butz. 

Anger  was  still  fresh  on  his  face  from  what 
had  happened  not  to  his  home,  but  to  his 
friends.  The  shelling  had  begun  at  8:30  a.m. 
and  had  lasted  for  several  minutes,  he  told 
us. 

Yaklr  said  the  Jordanians  had  begun  firing 
Into  the  valley  last  January,  finally  bringing 
the  klbutz  members  at  Kfar  Ruppln  and  the 
other  settlements  in  the  area  to  a  decision  to 
let  the  children  sleep  in  the  shelters  every 
night.  It  has  been  found  through  a  study, 
that  it  is  less  psychologically  harmful  than 
rushing  them  In  whenever  there  Is  danger. 
The  shelling  Is  done  mostly  at  night. 

They  had  lived  quietly,  he  said,  for  20  years, 
communicating  with  the  Arab  farmers  across 
the  river.  After  the  war,  the  farmers  were 
moved  away  and  the  would-be  Infiltrators, 
frustrated  by  double  fences  with  mine  fields 
along  the  border,  now  shoot  at  them  from 
safe  vantage-point. 

Kfaar  Ruppln  was  originally  founded  in 
1938  because  of  Arab  attacks.  It  was  part  of 
the  Young  Maccabee  movement  from  Europe, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  new  United  Labor 
Party,  because  of  Its  membership  In  Mapal.  It 
Is  a  prosperous,  well-established  community, 
with  many  new  buildings  going  up.  There 
have  never  been  any  American  volunteers 
here. 

We  asked  Yaklr  what  he  thought  about  the 
day's  shelling.  "It  Is  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
Arabs  to  destroy  us  and  cause  suffering  In 
several  locations  In  Israel,"  he  stated  quietly. 
"What  has  happened  today  ...  is  a  good 
example  of  the  way  Arabs  speak  from  one 
end  of  their  mouth  about  peace,  but  shell 
and  kill  and  destroy  at  the  same  time.  It  Is 
a  good  example  of  their  ambivalent  attitude 
always  when  their  real  aim  is  to  destroy. 

"They  accuse  us  of  not  accepting  their 
'peace  offers'  but  meanwhile  attack  peaceful 
people.  What  else  could  prove  their  real  aim? 
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To  kill  civilians  .  .  .  and  children,  learning 
and  playing." 

Later  that  evening  we  learned  that  the 
young  girl  who  had  been  seriously  wounded 
by  that  morning's  shelling  had  died. 

The  fortnight  following  this  visit  was  a 
period  of  steadily  escalating,  worsening  at- 
tacks on  the  villages  and  farms  in  the  Belsan 
and  Jordan  valleys,  and  the  new  settlements 
on  the  Golan  finally. 

Tlien  on  Sunday  night,  December  1.  Tel 
Katzir  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Nave  Ur 
came  under  fire  at  about  10.  In  a  continuation 
of  an  exchange  In  the  Belsan  Valley  that 
earlier  in  the  evening  had  left  Yardena  and 
Degania  Alef  (called  the  mother  of  settle- 
ments) on  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  slightly 
scarred.  At  the  time  the  artillery  was  not 
identified. 

After  midnight,  following  shelling  of  four 
hours  duration,  Israeli  Jets  were  sent  out  to 
silence  artillery  positions  in  Jordan.  Targets 
Included  Iraqi  positions  using  122-mm  guns 
of  Russian  make  with  which  they  were  shell- 
ing new  settlements  on  the  Golan  Heights: 
El  Al,  a  private  moshav  where  settlers  are 
temporarily  in  the  black  basalt  huts  of  the 
former  Syrian  army  digs,  .and  Nahal  Golan, 
a  farming  settlement  of  young  soldier-farm- 
ers sponsored  by  the  army. 

On  a  previous  visit  to  the  Golan  Heights 
.•settlements,  one  of  the  young  officers  at 
Nahal  Golan  had  explained  to  us  the  reasons 
for  Nahal's  presence  there.  His  age  Is  22.  He 
is  the  young  son  of  Avraham  Yakln  of  Kfar 
Ruppin. 

He  told  us,  in,  the  laconic  Sabra  manner. 
"The  aims  of  Nohal  are  1.  to  .settle  here.  2.  to 
make  modern  agriculture.  There  are  good 
fields  here  and  they  were  never  used.  Only 
the  Syrian  army  was  here  for  20  years,  no 
farmers.  3.  Stop  the  Fatah.  Syrian,  Jordanian 
and  all  guerrillas.  We  will  stop  them  with  the 
army  and  with  agriculture.  We  stop  the 
enemy  with  staying  in  the  place,  working 
the  fields  and  guarding  them." 

In  the  valley  below  the  Golan  Heights 
Monday  night.  December  2,  enemy  shells 
rained  down  over  a  wide  sector  ranging  from 
Tel  Katzir  to  Maoz  Haim  where  four  cows 
were  killed,  Kaytusha  rockets  were  used. 
(The  use  of  such  missiles  were  sited  in  the 
reasons  for  the  commando  raid  on  December 
1st  on  two  bridges  in  southern  Jordan,  one 
the  railroad  bridge  of  the  Hedjaz  line,  fa- 
miliar from  the  Lawrence  of  Arabia  adven- 
tures.) 

Settlers  in  the  Jordan  and  Belsan  Valleys 
spent  the  night  in  their  shelters  or  at  de- 
fense posts.  The  children  in  most  of  the  set- 
tlements had  spent  long  periods  in  the 
shelters  over  the  last  fortnight,  as  well  as  the 
last  several  months. 

On  Tuesday,  December  3,  it  became  appar- 
ent this  was  the  heaviest  shelling  of  civilian 
settlements  since  the  6-Day  War.  Settlements 
hit  included  Hamadiya  near  Beit  She'an 
where  a  poultry  shed  was  leveled.  Beit  Josef, 
Neve  Etan,  Maoz  Haim,  Kfar  Ruppin,  and 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Massada,  Degania 
Alef  and  Bet,  Ashdot  Ya  'akov,  Kinneret,  Tel 
Katzir.  The  shelling  ended  only  when  Air 
Force  jets  silenced  the  artillery. 

Military  observers  here  believed  that  the 
shelling  was  authorized  by  Amman.  Reasons 
ranged  from  retaliation  for  the  Hedjaz  bridge 
raid  on  Sunday  by  Israelis  in  which  the  com- 
munication lines  were  cut  to  Akaba,  Jordan's 
only  sea  outlet,  to  diversionary  tactics  hiding 
Internal  troubles  in  Iraq,  or  between  Iraq 
and  Jordan. 

On  the  December  2-3  nights,  it  was  appKir- 
ent  that  the  Iraqis  took  the  Initiative  for  the 
first  time,  opening  with  an  Intensive  artil- 
lery bombardment,  unlike  earlier  occasions 
In  which  they  joined  In  after  border  Incidents 
with  Fatah  infiltrators  had  become  duels  with 
Jordanian  artillery. 

On  Wednesday,  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
UN,  Josef  Tckoeh.  sent  a  letter  to  the  Security 
Council  accusing  Iraqi  troops  of  being  re- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

across  the  road  past  an  abandoned  frame 
schoolbouse.  Five  miles  back  up  the  road  I 
had  passed  the  new  consolidated  school. 

SAVE   THE    CHtLOREN 

John's  warning  still  rang  in  my  ear:  "We'll 
never  get  rid  of  rural  hard  core  poverty  unless 
we  do  it  through  the  children.  But  these  kids 
don't  have  a  chance.  No  money  for  lunches, 
or  books  or  supplies,  ill  fitting  clothes,  no 
help  at  home,  kept  out  of  school  to  pick 
apples  or  take  care  of  smaller  children  until 
they're  so  far  behind  each  year  they  fall. 
Then  they  don't  want  to  f^ce  their  school 
friends  and  as  a  result  dropout — and  our 
next  generation  of  hard  core  poor  families 
has  its  start." 

A    DAT    IN    THE    HILLS 

A  beep  on  a  horn  and  a  tall,  lanky,  ruddy- 
faced  John  Lamb  waved  me  into  his  truck 
with  an  enthusiasm  at  least  30  years  younger 
than  his  age  of  77.  Thirty  minutes  and 
twenty  miles  later  we  drove  up  a  tortuous 
"Rag"  mountain  road  into  a  lane  and  up  to 
a  two-room  log  house. 

One  of  Mr.  Lamb's  pet  projects  was  well 
under  way.  High  school  students  from  Arling- 
ton Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  choir  were 
helping  the  Archie  Dodson  family  build  an- 
other two-room  log  cabin  to  accommodate 
the  girls  in  their  U-member  family. 

Archie  told  me  they  had  tried  moving  off 
this  mountain  site  into  a  home  closer  to 
town  but  didn't  like  it  and  returned  to  their 
isolated  cabin  homestead. 

More  skilled  for  pioneer  building  needs 
than  some.  Archie  was  adept  with  axe.  saw 
and  hammer  and  could  lay  a  foundation,  wall 
or  chimney  with  equal  ease.  More  at  home 
with  rifle  and  reels,  most  mountain  men  lack 
Job  skills. 

Mrs.  Dodson  proudly  showed  me  the  hun- 
dreds of  Jars  of  canned  vegetables  that  Mr. 
Lamb  had  helped  her  preserve.  He  had  sup- 
plied the  Jars.  The  side  hill  acre  that  was  a 
garden  plot  couldn't  have  produced  very 
much.  Before  this  day  would  end  I  would 
see  again  and  again  the  need  for  basic  <;kllls 
in  survival  farming  and  rudimentary  house- 
keeping. 

Throughout  the  day  I  visited  homes  tliat 
did  not  deserve  the  description  as  homes. 
Barely  one  hour  from  the  nation's  capital  I 
found  myself  60  to  100  years  behind  the 
times. 

Back  in  1947,  John  Lamb  bought  a  mom- 
tain  home  with  37  acres  near  Shenandoah 
for  his  summer  retreat  and  retirement  home. 
He  soon  learned  that  the  famed  beauty  of 
the  Skyline  Drive  hid  countless  pockets  of 
poverty-stricken  families  in  heart-breaking 
squalor. 

Touched  by  the  plight  of  the  ill-fed.  poorly 
clothed  children  whose  education  is  mostly 
too  little,  too  late  and  constantly  inter- 
rupted, Mr.  Lamb  turned  his  mountain  home 
into  a  training  center  and  meeting  place.  He 
concentrated  first  on  introducing  his  city 
friends  to  the  overwhelming  need. 

His  personal  dedication  was  never  more 
apparent  than  when  he  entered  and  won  a 
local  newspaper  subscription  selling  contest 
that  offered  a  new  truck  as  first  prize.  He 
needed  that  truck  to  make  his  almost  dally 
deliveries  from  donors  to  the  hill  folk. 

Mr.  Lamb's  home  at  4402  44th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  became  a  focal  point  for  chari- 
table donations.  Literally  tons  of  clothing, 
food,  furniture,  books  and  toys  have  found 
their  way  into  more  than  1.000  mountain 
homes  in  an  eight-county  area  since   1947. 

"MR.    JOHN"    FODNDATION    STARTED 

In  1962.  Mr.  John  Lamb  retired  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Alexandria  Dairy  and  or- 
ganized the  "Mr.  John"  Foundation  to  en- 
large upon  his  effort.  Since  then  he  has 
depended  more  upon  volunteer  groups  such 
as  Girl  Scouts,  church  groupts  and  high 
school  students  from  Arlington.  Fairfax  and 
the  Washington  area  to  collect  and  sort 
books  for  his  "home  library  projects."  col- 
lecting and  sorting  clothing,  and  making  de- 
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liveries.  Others  bAve  donated  quilting 
frames,  canning  equipment  and  money  for 
medical  and  dental  aid. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Lamb  a  way  may  yet  be 
found  to  recover  this  lost  generation  from 
the  bonds  of  poverty  and  rescue  their  chil- 
dren from  a  similar  fate. 

A    PLAN    or    ACTION 

It  Is  becoming  obvlovis  that  there  is  a  need 
to  teach  survival  farming,  pioneer  skills, 
canning,  quilting,  sewing,  basic  home  mak- 
ing and  early  American  handicraft  skills  as 
well  as  20th  century  Job  training. 

A  really  strong  argument  can  be  made  for 
a  domestic  Peace  Corps  to  effectively  reach 
and  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  nation's  hard 
core  poverty  families.  Too  proud  to  seek  help, 
too  unsure  of  themselves  to  move  to  town  or 
city,  too  uneducated  and  unskilled  to  know 
where  to  turn,  these  14  million  hard  core 
families  need  personal,  day-to-day  help, 
training  and  counsel  to  become  self  suffi- 
cient. 

Repeated  efforts  in  the  past  by  John  Lamb 
to  secure  government  program  or  funding 
help  have  failed.  Such  meager  public  services 
as  do  exist  are  largely  Inaccessible  to  most  of 
these  families  because  they  lack  means  of 
transportation.  Meanwhile,  poor  health,  rot- 
ting teeth,  unsanitary  water  supplies,  poor 
diets  and  disease  could  be  alleviated  by  help 
from  the  proper  agencies  of  state  and  federal 
government. 

For  example,  OEO  has  channeled  about  5 
million  dollars  into  the  Richmond  area  to 
help  approximately  the  same  number  of  i>ov- 
erty  families  as  are  in  the  eight-county 
mountain  region  that  has  received  none. 

It  takes  hard  work,  personal  Involvement 
and  know-how  to  help  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles our  rural  poor  are  facing.  Mr.  Lamb 
is  both  an  example  and  inspiration  for  those 
who  share  our  concern.  He  deserves  our  com- 
mendation and  support.  He  points  the  way. 


U.S.  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
is  able  to  obtain  comments  from  mem- 
bers of  South  African  Parliament  on 
matters  of  interest  to  Americans.  I  think 
their  remarks  are  entitled  to  dissemina- 
tion to  oiu"  colleagues. 

The  Honorable  Marais  Steyn  and  Paul 
Vander  Merwe  of  the  South  African  Par- 
liament were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Dean 
Manion  on  "Manion  Forum,"  and  under 
imanimous  consent  I  submit  the  colloquy 
as  follows  f 

(From  the  Manion  Forum.  South  Bend 

(Ind.).  Jan.  12.  1969) 

U.S.  South  African  Policy  Is  Doubly  Self- 

Defeating — Sale  of  Subs  and  Jets  Would 

Bolster  Cape  Defense   and  Swell  Tradb 

Balance 

( Hon.  Marais  Steyn.  Member  of  the 
South  African  Parliament) 

Dean  Manion.  With  me  here  at  the  micro- 
phone today  Is  the  Honorable  Marais  Steyn, 
a  member  of  the  South  African  Parliament, 
representing  a  Parliamentary  district  in  the 
city  of  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Steyn,  welcome  to  the  Manion  Forum. 

Mr.  Steyn.  Thank  you.  Dean  Manion.  I  do 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  with  you. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Steyn,  last  week  on  this 
program  we  had  Dr.  Paul  Vander  Merwe, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  a  representative  in  ths 
South  African  Parliament,  representing  ■ 
district  in  Southwest  Africa. 
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Mr.  Stetk.  Tea.  I  know  blm  well. 
Dean  Makiok.  Now,  ae  I  recail.  Dr.  Vander 
Merwe  is  a  member  of  the  National  Party, 
the  party  that  now  controls  the  Oovemcnent 
of  South  Africa.  Are  you  a  member  of  bis 
party,  or  are  you  a  member  of  the  opposition 
party? 

Mr.  Stktn.  I'm  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
tional minority  party,  the  official  opposition 
in  our  Parliament.  It  Is  known  as  the  United 
Party. 

Dean  Manion.  As  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
oppKJse  the  policies  and  principles  of  the 
government  party?  For  Instance,  on  our  pro- 
gram here  last  week  Dr.  Vander  Merwe  de- 
fended the  policy  of  apartheid — does  your 
party  support  that  policy? 

Mr.  Stctn.  No.  I  think  that  I  should  ex- 
plain to  you  that  there's  much  misunder- 
standing In  the  world  about  this  concept  of 
apartheid,  and  I'm  glad  Dr.  Vander  Merwe 
had  the  opportuiUty  to  explain  It.  But  my 
party  In  South  Africa  opposes  the  idea  that 
the  people  of  our  multiracial  state  cannot 
exist  in  peace  and  the  idea  that  we  have  to 
dismember  South  Africa  into  separate  sov- 
ereign states. 

Our  attitude  is  that  we  are  a  multiracial 
state,  that  the  races  are  interdependent,  es- 
pecially economically.  We  believe,  in  fact, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  now  success- 
fully; that  we  have  to  devise  some  way  of 
making  a  multiracial  state  work,  making  it 
possible  for  the  people  to  live  together  in 
peace.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  details,  but  our 
idea  is  to -establish  a  federal  relationship 
among  the  races  in  Southern  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  So  this  matter  of  af>artheld, 
at  least  how  it  is  to  be  applied  in  the  future. 
Is  a  matter  of  political  dispute  In  South 
Africa? 

Mr.  Steyn.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
Parliament  of  South  Africa  devotes  more 
than  half  Its  tUne  to  a  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  race  and  race  relations  in  our  coun- 
try. It's  a  subject  of  the  most  lively,  and 
vigorous  and  intelligent  debate  among  South 
Africans. 

Dean  Manion.  That's  very  Interesting,  be- 
cause we  don't  hear  about  that  over  here. 
Now,  tell  me,  what  are  some  of  the  positive 
achievements  of  the  party  In  power  to  which 
you  do  subscribe? 

Mr.  Steyn.  Well,  you  know  no  government 
Is  completely  bad.  I  think  that  here  a  Re- 
publican would  admit  that  the  Democrats 
are  not  completely  bad,  and  I  have  to  do  the 
same  as  far  as  our  government  Is  concerned. 
They  have  some  positive  achievements. 

Indeed,  the  South  African  people,  beyond 
government,  have  positive  achievements,  I 
think,  for  example,  in  the  field  of  education. 
Although  we  are  putting  South  Africa  to- 
gether with  primitive  people,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  85  per  cent  of  the  African 
chUdren,  the  black  children  in  my  country, 
of  school-going  age.  In  school,  which  Is  three 
times  higher  than  any  other  country  In 
Africa.  We  have  In  South  Africa  more  uni- 
versity graduates  than  the  rest  of  Africa  put 
together. 

Dean  Manion.  White  and  black? 

Mr.  Steyn.  There  are  more  black  uni- 
versity graduates  In  my  country  than  of  any 
color,  any  creed,  any  race.  In  the  rest  of 
Africa  put  together.  And  that  Is  something — 
a  fact  that  no  one  can  dispute.  That  is  an 
achievement.  We  have  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause education  Is  one  of  our  main  objects, 
no  fewer  than  35  training  colleges  producing 
black  teachers  to  educate  black  children.  The 
standard  for  the  black  teacher  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  standard  for  the  white  teacher. 
We  do  not  allow  them  to  teach  at  lower  quali- 
fications than  white  teachers. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Steyn,  these  expendi- 
tures that  you  talk  about  being  made  for  the 
black  people  must  amount  to  a  lot  of  money. 
Now  what  Is  the  proportion  again  of  whites 
to  blacks  in  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Stitn.  Well,  out  of  a  population  at 
about  18  million,  we  have  3^  million  whites 
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and  la^  to  13  million  black  people.  The 
others  are  minor  groups. 

Dean  Maniok.  Who  pays  for  all  of  this 
education  that  you're  providing  for  the 
blacks? 

Mr.  Stitk.  The  people  of  South  Africa.  The 
whites  and  the  blacks,  but  obviously  because 
the  whites  are,  at  the  moment,  very  much 
the  wealthier  community,  we  pay  proportion- 
ately very  much  more  In  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  for  this  purpose.  Fortunately,  we 
can  do  it. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  there  any  inferiority  in 
the  facilities  provided  for  black  people — 
hospitals,  education  and  so  forth — as  com- 
pared to  the  white  people,  or  are  the  blacks 
treated  as  well  In  this  respect  as  the  whites? 

Mr.  Steyn.  You  must  appreciate  that  the 
black  people  come  from  primitive  reserva- 
tions, primitive  homelands,  and  there  the 
facilities  have  fallen  behind.  But  in  our  cities 
we  do  our  best  to  give  them  treatment  which 
is  equal  to  anything  in  the  Western  world. 
One  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  Is  the  hospital  at  Baraqwanath, 
near  Johannesburg,  for  blacks  only,  and  It  Is 
the  pride  of  Southern  Africa.  We  are,  indeed, 
tremendously  proud  of  this  most  astonishing 
hospital  which  Is  available  to  our  black 
citizens. 

Dean  Manion.  I  can  subscribe  to  that  be- 
cause I  was  there  and  went  through  it  and 
saw  it. 

Mr.  Steyn.  Good,  so  I'm  not  exaggerating. 

Dean  Manion.  Well,  in  this  expenditure  of 
money,  how  can  you  afford  It?  Do  you  get 
foreign  aid,  or  what? 

rapid  progress  through  free  enterprise 

Mr.  Steyn.  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  few 
developing  countries  of  the  world  that  has 
never  asked  America  for  money,  except  on  a 
business  basis.  We  borrow  money,  we  pay 
Interest  like  a  normal  business  client.  We 
are  the  only  country  that  has  paid  its  war 
debt  in  full,  interest  and  capital.  Our  econ- 
omy is  expandlne.  .ilmost  by  the  hour.  We 
have  one  of  the  fastest  expanding  economies 
In  the  world,  and  that  Is  because  we  work 
together  In  South  Africa  In  a  peaceful  effort 
to  r.ilse  the  standard  of  living  of  all  our 
people  through  capitalist  methods,  through 
methods  of  private  enterprise. 

We  believe,  and  we  prove  It,  and  you  have 
proved  It  in  America,  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic system  that  raises  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  masses  faster  than  the  system  of 
private  enterprise.  And  we  are  proud  that  we 
can  prove  it  in  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  What  are  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  South  Africa  from  which 
all  this  prosperity  comes? 

Mr.  S-rEYN.  Like  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  started  off  with  agriculture.  That 
was  for  a  long  time  our  only  economic  activ- 
ity, and  then  In  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  gold  and  diamonds  and  other  min- 
erals were  discovered  in  South  Africa.  That 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  our  economic 
organization.  It  stimulated  the  development 
of  secondary  Industry,  a  stimulus  that  was 
taken  further  by  the  First  and  the  Second 
World  Wars  In  which  we  participated  on  your 
side.  As  a  result,  today  manufacturing  Indus- 
try is  by  far  the  most  Important  economic 
activity  In  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Steyn.  does  South  Africa 
buy  anything  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Steyn.  Oh,  we  have  a  very  healhy 
trade  between  our  two  countries.  In  round 
figures  we  buy  from  you  every  year  some- 
thing like  450  million  dollars  worth  of  goods, 
and  you  buy  from  MB  about  250  million  dol- 
lars of  goods.  You  have  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  South  Africa,  very  favorable. 
You  also  have  Invested  in  South  Africa 
something  like  715  million  dollars  today  of 
capital  in  the  business  of  South  Africa.  I 
think  any  American  businessman  who  has 
money  invested  in  South  Africa  will  agree 
that  it  Is  a  most  profitable  and  remunerative 
investment. 

Of  course,  it  Is  a  pity  that  some  of  the 
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things  we  need  from  you,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  buy  from  you. 

Dean  Manion.  What  are  those  things? 

Mr.  Stetn.  Well,  I  think,  for  example,  of 
armaments.  You  know,  we  in  South  Africa 
have  responsibilities.  One  of  them  Is  to 
defend  the  sea  route  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  is  strategically  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  For  that  we  need 
things  like  Jet  planes  and  submarines.  We 
would  like  to  buy  those  from  Britain,  from 
America,  but  for  political  reasons  you've  im- 
posed an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  such 
armaments  to  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  that  the  embargo  that 
was  routed  out  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  we  followed  along  like  the  tall  of  a  kite? 

Mr.  Steyn.  I'm  not  passing  on  that  com- 
ment. But  it  did  follow  from  a  decision  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Dean  Manion.  Well.  I  think  the  people 
listening  ought  to  know  that.  With  our  un- 
favorable trade  balance  with  the  outside 
world,  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy  how 
much  armament  from  us  which  we  won't  sell 
to  you? 

Mr.  Steyn.  I  cant  tell  you  how  much  it  Is 
from  the  United  States  of  America  specif- 
ically, but  it  runs  Into  about  half  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  armaments  that  we  wanted 
to  buy  from  various  countries,  and  you  were 
one  of  them.  You  know,  we  don't  want  stuff 
that  one  uses  for  anti-personnel  purposes — 
to  use  for  mob  suppression  or  riot  suppres- 
sion Internally.  Those  arms  we  make  our- 
selves; we  can  export  to  others.  What  we 
want  are  submarines  and  supersonic  Jels 
and  things  like  that  to  defend  the  sea  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  interest 
of  the  Western  World. 

Dean  Manion.  Now  that  the  Suez  Is  closed, 
that  becomes  a  very  strategic  pathway  for  the 
advance  of  Communism,  doesn't  It? 

CONTROL   OF   CAPE    ESSENTIAL   TO    WEST 

Mr.  Steyn.  Now  that  the  Suez  is  closed 
and  it  has  become  a  strategic  routing  point, 
one  could  say.  and  also  with  the  withdrawn! 
of  the  British  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  there 
is  a  vacuum  there.  And  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  the  vacuum. 

Dean  Manion.  And  if  you  fall,  the  whole 
West  will  fall,  if  I  interpret  the  map  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Steyn.  Well.  I'm  not  a  military  expert 
to  the  extent  that  I  can  say  that,  but  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  loss  of  Suez  and 
of  the  route  around  the  Cape  would  be  a 
major  disaster  for  the  Western  democracies. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Steyn,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  South  Africa  Is  so 
unpopular?  In  the  United  States.  In  Canada, 
and  in  other  places.  South  Africa  has  become 
a  bad  word.  What  is  your  explanation  for 
that? 

Mr.  Steyn.  Well,  I  suppose  we  are  not  a 
perfect  community.  I  suppose  we  do  make 
mistakes.  I  think  there  are  things  wTong  in 
South  Africa,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
propaganda  against  South  Africa  is  gravely 
exaggerated,  it  Is  truly  exaggerated.  I  believe 
the  reason  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  of 
the  have-not  peoples  of  the  world  who  are 
today  envious  of  the  succc-s  of  the  have 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  don't  think  I  need  emphasize  that  to  an 
American.  You  are  six  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population;  are  extraordinarily  wealthy  for 
your  own  enterprise  and  for  the  gifts  of 
Providence  given  to  you  and  in  the  use  of 
those  gifts.  And  six  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population  in  America  produce  more  than 
half  of  the  manufactured  goods  In  the  world. 
And  that  is  why  many  people  think  that  you 
have  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  world's 
wealth. 

And  South  Africa,  It's  an  interesting  fact, 
which  Is  six  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Africa,  produces  more  than  half  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  Africa.  And  that,  too,  en- 
genders Jealousy  and  envy,  and  perhaps 
greed.  I  think,  fundamentally,  the  reason  for 
South  Africa's  great  unpopularity  is  that  wa 
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Dean  Manion.  Now.  tell,  us.  Doctor,  you 
are  a  member  of  Parliament  representing 
Southwest  Africa  In  the  Parliament  of  South 
Africa.  How  were  you  chosen  for  that  posi- 
tion? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  Southwest  Africa  has 
six  members  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  and  they  are  elected 
by  the  population  of  Southwest  Africa.  I'm 
one  of  those  six  elected  members. 

Dean  Manion.  How  frequently  do  you  have 
elections? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  Just  about  every  five 
years. 

Dean  Manion.  Now.  tell  us,  what  is  the  re- 
lationship of  Southwest  Africa  to  South 
Africa? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  Southwest  Africa  Is  at 
present  regarded  as  a  fifth  territory  to  South 
Africa.  We  have  four  provinces — the  Trans- 
vaal, Cape  Province,  Natal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Those  are  provinces,  constitu- 
tional provinces  of  South  Africa.  Now  South- 
west Africa  Is  a  fifth  territory,  formerly  a 
mandated  territory.  It  is  now  part  and  parcel 
of  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  To  give  the  audience  some 
appreciation  of  the  extent  of  this  territory, 
how  would  It  compare,  for  Instance,  with 
the  size  of  some  of  our  states? 

Dr  Vander  Merwe.  It  covers  an  area  of  318 
thousand  square  miles,  that  means  about 
twice  the  area  of  California. 

Dean  Manion.  Twice  the  area  of  California. 
I  realized  that  it  was  a  vast  territory  when  I 
fiew  In  and  around  It  last  winter,  but  I  had 
no  Idea  that  It  was  as  large  as  that. 

When  I  came  home  from  South  Africa  last 
March,  the  first  thing  people  here  wanted  to 
know  about  your  great  country  was  "apart- 
held,"  or  as  it  Is  more  properly  called  In 
South  Africa,  "separate  development"— the 
separate  development  of  the  races  In  South 
Africa.  Would  you  undertake  to  explain  that 
to  this  audience,  please? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  Yes,,  Apartheid  or  sep- 
arate development  could  perhaps  be  defined 
as  a  policy  which  alms  at  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  the  cultural  Identity  and 
Individuality  and  personality  of  the  various 
peoples  where  they  live  in  South  Africa,  and 
their  economic,  social  and  pSRtlcal  develop- 
ment until  they  attain  self-determination, 
and  eventually,  If  they  wish  to,  national 
sovereignty. 

Perhaps  I  could  explain  to  you  why  we  feel 
that  Is  the  only  policy  which  we  could  pursue 
m  South  Africa.  I  take  It  that  you  know  that 
South  Africa  Is  quite  different  from  the 
United  States  of  America  where  the  Negroes 
speak  the  American  language  and  where 
they  have  the  same  customs,  religion  and 
so  on. 

In  Africa  and  In  South  Africa  it's  quite  dif- 
ferent. In  Africa  there  are  more  than  800 
different  languages;  there  are  more  than  400 
different  nations  in  Africa.  There  are.  at 
present.  42  Independent  states  In  Africa. 

Now  we  In  Africa  have  to  contend  with  the 
sins  of  the  old  colonial  powers.  When  they 
entered  the  scene  In  Africa  centuries  ago, 
they  simply  demarcated  their  colonies  ac- 
cording to  the  river  banks,  coast  lines,  moun- 
tain ranges  and  so  on.  They  did  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  some  in- 
stances they  were  dividing  nations  Into  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  And  that  In  other  in- 
stances they  were  Including  four,  five  or  even 
more  nations  Into  one  national  unity.  The 
result  is  that  today.  In  about  every  African 
state  there  are  five,  six  or  even  more  nations. 

That  is  why  In  Africa  today,  referring  to 
Nigeria  and  Biafra,  for  example,  those  differ- 
ent peoples  Just  can't  live  together.  That  is 
why  in  Africa  during  the  last  13  months 
there  were  16  coups  d'etat.  That  Is  why  In 
Uganda,  for  example,  there  were  last  year  266 
tribal  clashes.  That  is  why  in  Burundi  25,000 
people  were  killed  last  year.  That  Is  why  in 
the  Congo  large  sections  of  the  population 
were    simply    wiped    out.    That    is    why    in 
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-Nigeria  more  than  200,000  people  were  killed 
In  combat  and  why  10  times  that  figure  are 
presently  dying  of  hunger.  That  Is  why  In 
the  Sudan  more  than  half  a  million,  more 
than  the  entire  population  of  Southwest 
Africa,  were  killed  during  the  last  13  months. 

Dean  Manion.  Dr.  Vander  Merwe,  I  think 
you  said  that  you  had  seven  separate  black 
nations  In  the  country  of  South  Africa, 
These  are  different  tribes,  speaking  different 
languages,  as  I  understand  it? 

Dr.  Vandes  Merwe.  Yes,  quite  right. 

Dean  Manion.  What  Is  the  total  popula- 
tion of  these  seven  tribes? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  About  twelve  and  a 
half  million. 

Dean  Manion.  And  what  Is  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  white  people  In  South  Africa? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  About  3  and  one-half 
million. 

Dean  Manion.  So  you  have  3  and  one-half 
million  whites  as  against  how  many  blacks? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  Twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lion blacks. 

Dean  Manion.  Yes.  now  go  ahead.  Pardon 
the  interruption. 
Separate  Development  Is  Not  Segregation 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  So,  In  South  Africa  we 
must  either  maintain  apartheid  or  embark 
upon  a  policy  of  one-man,  one-vote,  which 
will  mean  that  the  majority  nation  will  rule 
the  country.  That  will  mean  not  only  the 
end  of  the  white  population,  but  also  of  all 
the  minority  black  nations  in  South  Africa. 
Therefore,  the  Government  In  South  Africa, 
and  that  Is  my  party,  pursues  a  policy  of 
separate  development. 

Now  separate  development,  let  me  Just 
explain  to  you,  Is  not  segregation — segrega- 
tion amounting  to  discrimination  between 
people  who  form  part  of  the  same  state  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  government.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  difference  between  apart- 
held  and  segregation  Is  that  apartheid  alms 
to  change  horizontal  lines  Into  vertical  lines. 
In  South  Africa  we  have  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  developing  the  separate  homelands, 
the  historic  homelands  of  all  the  black  peo- 
ple, so  that  they  could  have  In  their  own 
countries  self-determination  and,  eventually, 
If  they  wish  to,  sovereignty. 

Now  the  most  advanced  one  Is  the  Transkel, 
with  a  population  of  about  3  million.  They 
have  their  own  legislative  assembly;  they 
have  their  own  Prime  Minister;  they  have 
their  own  political  parties  and  eventually 
they  could  have  their  own  sovereignty  if 
they  wish  to. 

Dean  Manion.  The  Transkel  is  the  tradi- 
tional  homeland  of  this  particular  tribe? 

Dr.  Vander  Mekwe.  The  Transkel  is  the 
traditional  homeland  of  the  Xhosa  people.  It 
is  very  significant  that  only  about  two  weeks 
ago  they  have  had  an  election  there.  There 
are  two  political  parties — the  party  of  Mr. 
Matanzlma.  which  supports  the  separate 
development  of  the  government  of  South 
Africa,  and  his  opposition,  the  party  of  Mr. 
Guzana,  which  goes  for  integration  In  South 
Africa.  And  it  is  very  significant  that  Mr. 
Matanizlma  scored  an  overwhelming  victory 
in  the  election  two  weeks  ago.  That  means 
even  the  people  of  the  Transkel  voted  to  sup- 
port the  policy  of  apartheid. 

Dean  Manion.  Do  you  have  other  home- 
lands that  are  being  developed  the  same  way 
for  other  tribes? 

Dr.  VANDEB  Mekwe.  Yes,  we  have  a  home- 
land for  every  one  of  those  nations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  Southwest  Africa  the 
Ovambo  people  got  their  own  legislative  as- 
sembly only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  And  before 
the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  two  more 
other  nations  getting  their  own  legislative 
assemblies  In  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  Dr.  Vander  Merwe,  when  the 
white  people  came  to  Africa  years  and  years 
ago,  did  they  drive  the  black  people  out  of 
the  territory  or  did  they  find  any  black 
people? 
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Dr.  VANom  MnwK.  No,  they  did  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  black  people  moved  down 
frc«n  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  Southern 
parts.  The  white  settlement  came  to  South 
Africa  In  1662,  and  we  met  them  about  half 
way  as  we  went  north. 

Dean  Manion.  Were  there  ever  any  black 
slaves  held  by  South  Africans? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  No.  There  were  no  black 
slaves  In  South  Africa,  ever. 

Dean  Manion.  Dr.  Vander  Merwe,  how  Is 
apartheid  working  and  what  do  you  envision 
for  It  in  the  future? 

ENVISION     EtTROPEXN     PATTERN 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  At  this  stage  we  are  still 
In  a  sort  of  a  transitional  stage.  But  we 
visualize  a  pattern  similar  to  that  one  In  Eu- 
rope today.  As  you  will  remember,  Europe, 
centuries  ago.  had  the  Gauls  and  the 
Romans  and  the  Anglosaxons  and  the  Pr\is- 
slans  and  all  those  p>eople.  And  they  had 
their  battles  and  many  of  them  were  killed — 
they  had  their  conquests  and  defeats  and  so 
on.  Eventually,  after  so  many  centuries,  they 
are  settled  In  separate  countries  now.  The 
Germans  separately,  the  Hollanders  sepa- 
rately, the  Italians,  the  French  and  all  of 
them. 

In  South  Africa  we  visualize  in  more  or  less 
the  same  pattern,  only  that  we'll  attain  that 
pattern  not  by  wars  and  conquests  and  de- 
feats and  by  killing  people,  but  by  peaceful 
means,  so  that  eventually  In  South  Africa 
you  win  have  a  separate  homeland  for  the 
Xhosa,  one  for  the  Zulus,  one  for  the  Tswana, 
one  for  the  Venda  and  one  for  every  one  of 
those  black  nations  In  South  Africa,  so  that 
they  could  work  together,  not  politically  only 
but  on  an  economic  basis  like  the  European 
economic  market  today,  and  so  that  we  could 
have  political  and  economic  stability  In  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa,  which  could,  perhaps, 
contribute  towards  solving  the  problems  of 
the  rest  of  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  At  the  present  time  do  you 
have  any  sharp  conflicts,  riots  and  so  forth, 
between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  South 
Africa? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  last  100  years  in  South  Africa  we 
have  quite  a  clean  record  of  relations  between 
blacks  and  whites.  As  you  probably  know  we 
had  a  war  between  the  English  pyeople  and  the 
Afrikaans  people  only  about  60  years  ago,  but 
we  have  maintained  very  good  relations  be- 
tween black  and  white  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. We  had,  of  course,  this  occasion  at 
SharpesvlUe  some  ten  years  ago,  but  that  was 
a  very  minor  incident  in  comparison  with 
what  is  happening  elsewhere  In  Africa  today. 

Dean  Manion.  Dr.  Vander  Merwe,  you  rep- 
resent Southwest  Africa  in  the  South  African 
Parliament,  and  you've  told  us  how  big  this 
area  is.  What  Is  its  future,  population-wise 
and  with  reference  to  Industry  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe.  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  developing 
Southwest  Africa  now  as  fast  as  possible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  next  five  years 
some  460  million  rand — that  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  700  million  dollars — will  be 
spent  on  Southwest  Africa.  That  Is.  on  the 
population  basis,  in  comparison  with  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  equal  to 
about  five  billion  dollars  of  foreign  aid.  and 
that  is  quite  unique  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Paul  Vander 
Merwe,  member  of  the  Parliament  of  South 
Africa,  representing  the  territory  of  South- 
west Africa. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Dr.  Vander  Merwe 
has  given  us  vital  statistics  In  this  broadcast 
which  we  all  must  remember.  For  instance, 
South  Africa  Is  practically  the  only  country 
in  Africa  where  black  people  are  not  engaging 
in  the  wholesale  massacre  of  other  black 
people. 

Dr.  Vander  Merwe  told  you  that  In  Just  one 
African  country  mors  than  half  a  million 
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people  were  killed  In  the  last  IS  months.  Do 
you  recall  what  country  that  is? 

Oet  a  copy  of  this  broadcast  and  remember 
these  statistics.  And  be  back  with  us  next 
week  when  we  will  Interview  another  member 
of  Parliament  from  South  Africa,  one  who  be- 
longs to  the  United  Party — the  party  that  op- 
poses the  National  Party  represented  by  Dr. 
Vander  Merwe.  Be  with  us  next  week  to  hear 
what  the  opposition  has  to  say  about  apart- 
heid and  other  political  issues  In  South 
Africa. 
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ONE  PLUS  FOR  RUMANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  international  columnist  of 
the  Copley  Press,  Dumitru  Danlelopol.  is 
especially  equipped  to  discuss  develop- 
ments in  Rumania  since  he  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  that  country  prior 
to  and  during  World  War  II  and  has  in- 
timate insight  into  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  policy  developments. 

His  analysis  of  the  Rumanian  per- 
formance during  the  tragic  Soviet  seizure 
of  Czechoslovakia  is  especially  pertinent. 

His  column,  which  appeared  in  the  El- 
gin, m.,  Daily  Courier-News  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1968,  follows: 

ONE  Plus  for  Rumania 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Washington. — "You  only  write  the  bad 
things  about  us.  Cant  you  find  anything  good 
in  our  behaviour?"  asked  a  Communist 
Rumanian  diplomat. 

Until  recently  the  answer  was  "no."  Any 
movment  toward  Independence  in  foreign  po- 
licy by  the  Bucharest  regime  did  not  mat- 
ter much  so  long  as  the  Rumanian  people 
continued  to  suffer  under  the  most  Stalinist 
regime  In  Eastern  Europe. 

What  was  particularly  objectionable  was 
the  refusal  with  rare  exceptions — to  grant 
passports  or  exit  visas  to  their  jieople. 

The  restrictions  on  travel  were  so  strict 
that  many  jjeople  feared  they  would  be  per- 
secuted even  for  requesting  a  passport.  An- 
swers to  such  requests  took  months,  even 
years,  and  sometimes  never  came. 

But  It  looks  as  if  Rumania  has  finally 
changed,  perhaps  In  an  anxious  effort  to 
count  Western  support  after  seeing  what 
happened  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Since  October  the  Ceausescu  government 
has  passed  a  series  of  decrees  to  facilitate 
passports  and  exit  visas. 

Every  demand  for  a  passport  must  now  be 
solved  within  30  days,  either  one  way  or 
another. 

What  is  more,  an  increasing  number  of 
people  have  already  been  allowed  to  rejoin 
their  families  abroad.  Some  of  these  are 
people  who  had  lost  all  hope  erf  getting  out. 

That  Is  all  to  the  good.  I  hope  this  trend 
will  continue. 

Also  to  be  commended  was  the  correct  at- 
titude of  the  Bucharest  government  In  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis. 

While  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations — Po- 
land, Bulgaria,  East  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary— helped  in  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania  not  only  refused  to  partici- 
pate, but  protested  vehemently  to  the 
Kremlin. 

Bucharest,  albeit  Communist,  was  true 
In  this  instance  to  its  historical  tradition. 

Here  are  some  facts  from  the  tradition: 

In  1938  during  the  Czechoslovak  crisis, 
King  Carol  of  Rumania  stood  by  President 
Edward   Benes.    He   promised    that,    should 


Czechoslovakia  fight  the  Nazis,  Rumania 
would  enter  the  war  immediately  and  would 
grant  passage  to  Soviet  troops  en  route  to 
Czechoslovakia. 

After  Munich  where  Hitler,  Mussolini. 
Britain's  Chamberlain  and  Prance's  Dala- 
dler  carved  up  that  country,  Poland  and 
Hungary  also  helped  themselves  from  Czecho- 
slovak territory. 

Carol  also  was  offered  a  slice  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Poland,  Col.  Beck.  The  king  vehe- 
mently refused. 

A  similar  situation  developed  after  Hitler 
Invaded  Yugoslavia  In  1941.  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  both  helped  themselves.  Hitler's 
offer  to  Marshal  Ion  Antonescu,  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Yugoslav  Banat  mostly  Inhabited 
by  Rumanians  was  rejected. 

In  1968,  the  Rumanians  once  again  re- 
fused to  Join  the  Jackals. 

For   that,    Ceausescu    deserves   credit. 


ELECTORAL  CHALLENGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  January  6,  this  House 
rendered  a  decision  on  a  historic  chal- 
lenge to  the  vote  of  a  member  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

That  challenge,  while  it  was  overruled 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  could  well  lead  to  reform  of  what 
is  now  widely  recognized  as  an  anachro- 
nistic and  potentially  dangerous  proce- 
dure for  electing  our  President. 

The  originator  of  the  challenge  was 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  James  G. 
O'Hara.  While  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
preferred  to  win  the  battle,  he  knew 
that  either  way  the  Congress  decided,  his 
action  to  contest  the  vote  of  the  elector 
from  North  Carolina  would  dramatically 
demonstrate  once  again  the  potential 
danger  of  the  electoral  college  system. 

He  was  joined  in  this  effort  by  Senator 
EoBTtrnD  S.  MusKiE,  and  they  enlisted  six 
other  Senators  and  37  Representatives — 
including  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties— to  join  in  the  objection. 

In  this  case  there  was  only  one  "faith- 
less" elector — a  man  who  chose  to  dis- 
regard the  voters  of  his  State  and  the 
ticket  he  ostensibly  represented — the 
Republican  nominees  for  President  and 
Vice  President — and  cast  his  ballot  for 
the  third-party  candidate,  George  C. 
Wallace. 

While  this  single  errant  vote  is  of  little 
immediate  consequence,  one  can  see  that 
a  substantial  block  of  faithless  voters 
could  swing  the  election  to  a  man  who 
was  not  the  popular  choice  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

Thus  the  peril  remains  that  electors, 
by  either  capriciously  abandoning  the 
candidate  to  whom  they  are  pledged  or 
by  casting  their  vote  at  the  candidate's 
whim  in  a  political  power  play,  could 
thwart  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

On  Monday,  the  day  that  Congress 
counted  the  electoral  college  vote,  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  editorial  in 
which  it  discussed  the  impending  chal- 
lenge by  Representative  O'Hara  and 
Senator  Muskix.  The  editorial  declared 
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that,  while  the  elector  choee  to  exercise 
the  discretion  that  the  Constitution  gives 
presidential  electors,  "he  was  wrong  in 
the  sense  that  bis  action  violated  party 
pledges  and  disenlranchised  those  who 
voted  for  him." 

The  Times  hopefully  concluded  that 
the  challenge  'should  remind  a  nation 
which  still  seems  ta  need  reminding,  that 
fundamental  electoral  reform  is  long 
overdue. " 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  cpmmend  the  effort  of 
Representative  OtHARA  and  Senator 
MusKiK  and  include  the  editorial  from 
the  New  York  nmes,  "Electoral  Chal- 
lenge" in  the  Recohd: 

ElECTORAiI     CHtT.I.UKCB 

RepresentatlTe  Jai^es  G.  O'Hara  and  Sen- 
ator Edmund  Muskle — acting  with  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Demicratlc  siipport — plan  to 
make  an  Important  dhallenge  when  Congress 
counts  the  electoral  vjotes  today.  Viewed  tech- 
nically, their  action  Imay  perhaps  be  viewed 
only  as  an  effort  to  cctrect  one  wrong  by  com- 
mitting another.  It  is,  in  a  larger  sense  how- 
ever, a  challenge  to  tke  nation  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  electoral  reform. 

The  tWt5  Democrats  plan  to  challenge  the 
el«!toraf  "Vote  cast  in  North  Carolina  by  Dr. 
Lloyd  W  Bailey,  wh^  was  elected  on  a  slate 
of  electors  commltte4  to  Richard  Nixon,  then 
became  disenchanted  with  Mr.  Nixon's  Ini- 
tial appointments  aid  switched  to  vote  for 
George  C.  Wallace,  dr.  Bailey  chose  to  exer- 
cise the  discretion  thit  the  Constitution  gives 
Presidential  electors]  Yet  he  was  wrong  In 
the  sense  that  his]  action  violated  party 
pledges  and  disfranchised  those  who  voted 
for  him.  I 

Representative  O'Hara  and  Senator  Mviskle 
will  doubtless  makelthls  argument  in  their 
challenge.  Congress  Is  empowered  to  count 
electoral  votes,  and  the  power  to  count  Im- 
plies the  power  not[to  count.  In  the  elec- 
tions of  1820  and  1862  several  electoral  bal- 
lots were  rejected  bt  Congress  on  technical 
grounds.  In  1880  the  ballots  of  Georgia's 
electors  were  not  counted  because  they  had 
been  cast  on  the  wr^ng  day.  In  1872  Horace 
Greeley,  the  Democratic  nominee,  died  after 
the  popular  voting  tut  before  the  Electoral 
CoUege  convened,  and  Congress  refused  to 
count  electoral  ballots  cast  for  him  on  the 
ground  they  had  b^en  cast  for  a  deceased 
candidate.  A  Congressional  commission  set 
up  after  the  dlsput*!  Hayes-Tllden  election 
chose  between  several  competing  slates  of 
electors. 

All  of  this  gives  jsome  precedent  to  the 
move  expected  todaji.  Never  before,  however, 
has  Congress  refused  to  count  the  ballot  of 
an  elector  who  slmjiy  disregards  his  pledge 
and  votes  his  persoiial  whim.  This  electoral 
discretion,  enshrtnedjln  the  Constitution,  has 
formed  the  basis  of{  unpledged  elector  and 
thlrd-pcu^y  movemeits.  The  two  challengers 
would  like  to  deny]  third-party  candidates 
the  leverage  that  wkllace  planned  to  exer- 
cise by  promising  nls  electoral  votes.  In  a 
deadlock,  to  whlcnever  major  candidate 
agreed  to  certain  of]  his  policies. 

The  challenge  itself  raises  constitutional 
Issues.  Certainly  any]  attempt  to  give  the  de- 
fecting elector's  ballot  to  Mr.  Nixon,  as  Rep- 
resentative O'Hara  a>id  Senator  Muskle  have 
Indicated  they  plan.  Would  raise  grave  doubts. 
Who  would  cast  thlslbaUot?  How? 

In  the  sense  that  ithe  challenge  runs  con- 
trary to  the  ConsUt(^tlon,  It  too  can  be  con- 
sidered wrong.  Whlla  two  wrongs  of  this  sort 
cannot  make  a  rlgit,  the  challenge  none- 
theless should  serve  to  alert  the  nation  once 
again  to  the  danger*  Inherent  In  the  present 
Electoral  CoUege  system  for  choosing  Pre«l- 
dents  and  Vice  Presidents.  And,  by  their  own 
admissiCMi,  this  U  the  challengers'  main  pur- 
pose. Their  action  should  remind  a  nation, 
which  stlU  seems  to  need  reminding,  that 
fundamental  electoral  reform  Is  long  over- 
due. 
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A  CHRONIC  DISEASE  HOSPITAL 
MONTH  PROGRAM  LAUNCHED  IN 
BEHALF  OP  KINGSBROOK  JEWISH 
MEDICAL  CENTER 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  chronic 
diseases  are  America's  No.  1  medical 
problem  afflicting  more  than  26  milUon 
Americans,  of  whom  at  least  3  million 
require  hospitalization. 

In  support  of  programs  which  require 
public  support  for  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  these  institutions.  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  proclaimed  the  month 
of  September  1968,  as  Chronic  Disease 
Hospital  Month  in  New  York  City. 

This  aiuiual  Chronic  Disease  Hospital 
Month  program,  which  focuses  attention 
on  the  problem  of  chronic  diseases,  has 
been  sponsored  annually  by  the  Kings- 
brook  Jewish  Medical  Center,  formerly 
known  as  the  Jewish  Chronic  Disease 
Hospital,  located  at  Rutland  Road  and 
East  49th  Street,  Brooklyn,  the  leading 
institution  in  this  field. 

At  ceremonies  at  city  hall,  Commis- 
sioner John  S.  Palmer  of  the  department 
of  public  events,  greeted  hospital  presi- 
dent, the  Honorable  Morris  Kirsch  and 
Gig  Yoimg,  distinguished  star  of  stage, 
screen,  and  TV  and  chairman  of  Chronic 
Disease  Hospital  Month,  1968. 

He  presented  to  them  the  mayor's 
proclamation,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  chronic  diseases  are  America's 
number  one  medical  problem  afflicting  more 
than  26.000,000  Americans,  of  whom  at  least 
3,000,000   require    hospitalization;    and 

Whereas  services  available  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  chronically  sick  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  existing 
hospitals  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  serv- 
ice the  chronically  sick  patients  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  serve  all  those  who  require  the 
services  of  such  hospitals;  and 

Whereas  the  Klngsbrook  Jewish  Medical 
Center,  our  country's  leading  institution  In 
the  field  of  long  term  care,  has  launched  a 
half  century  development  program  designed 
to  expand  its  facilities,  and  the  hospital  Is 
also  expanding  its  area  of  specialized  service 
to  Include  a  home  care  program,  a  nursing 
home  and  expanded  rehabilitation  facilities 
to  help  relieve  this  very  serious  problem. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Joiin  V.  Lindsay,  mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
September  1968  as  "Chronic  Disease  Hospital 
Month  "  In  New  York  City,  and  appeal  to 
my  fellow  citizens  to  support  our  chronic 
disease  hospitals  by  contributing  towards 
their  maintenance  and  assisting  in  their  ex- 
pansion and  renovation  program. 

Willie  September  was  designated  as 
Chronic  Disease  Hospital  Month  In  New 
York  City,  the  institution  as  the  leading 
hospital  in  this  field  carries  on  a  year- 
round  program  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  problem  of  chronic  diseases  and 
the  need  for  supporting  local  institutions 
which  specialize  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  men,  women,  and  children  afflct- 
ed  with  long-term  ailments,  and  to  erect 
new  facilities  and  to  expand  existing 
ones. 

The  Klngsbrook  Jewish  Medical  Cen- 
ter is  an  817-bed  rehabilitation,  teach- 
ing and  research  center  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  acute  and  long-term  Ill- 
nesses. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IKUS  OP  NEW  JERSEY.  HAIL3 
JUDGE  CHARLES  DePAZIO,  JR.. 
AND  COL.  ISIDORE  HORNSTEIN. 
OF  THE  HUDSON  COUNTY  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NBIV   JEKSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  last  year  a  very  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Hudson  County. 
N.J.,  bar.  Judge  Charles  DePazio,  of 
Hoboken,  completed  his  year  of  service 
as  president  of  the  county  bar  associa- 
tion. Indicating  the  strength  of  the  bar 
association.  Judge  DePazio  Is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  ofiQce  by  another  equally  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Hudson  County,  CoL 
Isidore   Homstein.  U.S.   Army,   retired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Hudson  County  Bar  Association,  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  men  like 
Judge  DePazio  and  Colonel  Homstein.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  In  the  December  21,  1968,  edi- 
tion of  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  a  leading 
and  highly  respected  daily  newspaper, 
published  in  Union  City.  N.J..  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Two  Bar  Leaders  or  High  Caliber 

One  good  term  of  service  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  equal  capability.  Former 
Judge  Charles  DePazio  Jr..  of  Hoboken  tech- 
nically concluded  a  year  as  head  of  the  Hud- 
son County  Bar  Assn.  Thursday  night — a 
year  which  was  marked  by  notable  accom- 
plishments— and  he  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
Isidore  Hornsteln,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.),  who 
can  be  counted  upon  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  his  predecessor.  Actually,  the 
gavel  wont  be  handed  over  untU  the  instal- 
lation dinner  Jan.  16. 

"Dory"  Hornsteln.  who  Is  senior  partner  of 
a  Jersey  City  law  Arm  with  which  his  son 
Malor  Leonard  Hornsteln  Is  associated, 
througout  his  entire  life  has  been  a  doer.  He 
has  gotten  so  many  things  done.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  list  them.  He  is  especially  noted 
for  his  services  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
destitute. 

Not  only  has  he  had  an  tUustrious  military 
and  legal  record,  but  he  somehow  has  found 
time  to  devote  himself  to  duties  on  behalf 
of  civic,  philanthropic,  business  and  profes- 
sional groups.  Notably,  he  has  served  Jersey 
City  Salvation  Army  and  Christ  Hospital.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Jersey  City  Board 
of  Education  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  month  before  his  election  as  president 
of  the  Hudson  Bar  Assn.,  Mr.  Hornsteln  was 
accorded  the  signal  honor  of  being  chosen  a 
Fellow  oi  the  American  Bar  Association,  a 
goal  attained  by  only  three  other  Hudson 
County  barristers.  In  all  there  are  but  26 
attorneys  In  New  Jersey  who  are  members  of 
this  highly  esteemed  group. 

Mr.  Homstein  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  Bars  in  1919,  having 
been  graduated  from  New  York  University 
Law  School  as  was  his  son.  Next  November 
he  will  celebrate  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
lawyer. 

"Dory"  Interrupted  his  law  studies  In  1918 
and  enlisted  In  the  army  as  a  private.  After 
that  war  was  over,  be  reauioed  hla  pursuit  of 
a  legal  degree  and  admittance  to  the  bar.  He 
served  his  clerkship  under  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Arthur  T.  VanderbUt.  who  served  a 
term  as  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 
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In  1940,  the  elder  Homstein  was  recalled 
to  active  army  duty  and  attained  the  rank 
of  a  full  colonel.  He  served  in  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium  In  World  War  2.  He  was 
the  staff  judge  advocate  for  all  of  Belgium. 

Having  enjoyed  treasured  friendships  for 
years  with  both  "Charlie"  and  "Dory,"  we 
are  delighted  at  the  bar  association's  transi- 
tion of  leadership.  Although  never  a  legal 
beagle  ourselves,  we've  had  decades  of  close 
association  attorneys  In  our  area.  They've 
heljjed  us  on  unnumbered  occasions  and,  we 
think,  we  reciprocated. 

Mr.  DePazio  following  his  election  as  pres- 
ident of  the  county  Bar  last  January  was 
chosen  by  the  late  Hoboken  Democratic 
leader,  John  J.  Grogan,  who  served  many 
years  as  mayor  of  the  "Mile-Square  City"  and 
later  as  county  clerk  to  succeed  Attorney 
John  McAlevy  as  an  assistant  county  counsel. 

When  named  to  be  a  vital  cog  in  the  Hud- 
son County  legal  department,  Mr.  DlPazlo 
ended  a  long  term  of  service  in  the  Hoboken 
legal  department  as  a  member  of  the  stafiF 
headed  by  Law  Director  E.  Norman  Wilson. 
Hoboken's  loss  of  this  efficient  barrister's 
services  has  been  Hudson  County's  gain. 

Nothing  in  any  phase  of  life  can  remain 
static.  If  such  were  the  case,  everything 
would  stagnate.  And,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
"Charlie"  DePazio  would  be  the  last  one  to 
subscribe  to  a  fait  accompli.  He  has  always 
looked  toward  new  horizons,  whether  per- 
sonal or  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
which  is  why  he  has  devoted  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  promoting  one  cause  after  the 
other. 

Aside  from  his  natural,  human  desire  to 
advance  himself  In  the  legal  profession, 
Counselor  DePazio  has,  we  have  personally 
observed  over  many  years,  been  most  inter- 
ested In  such  activities  as  the  Hudson  County 
Mental  Health  Assn.,  to  which  he  gave  sev- 
eral years  as  president;  and  In  Hoboken's 
UNICO  Chapter,  of  which  he  is  a  former 
president.  The  organization  honored  him  In 
October,  1967,  as  its  ''Man  of  the  Year." 

In  setting  forth  these  services,  we  haven't 
begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  this  man's 
freely-given  and  extensive  dedication  to  such 
organizations  as  the  Hoboken  Lawyers  Club, 
the  Hoboken  Elks.  Hoboken  Red  Cross,  the 
Hoboken  and  the  International  Lions  Club 
and  the  Hoboken  Knights  of  Columbus.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  so  many  citations 
that  we  find  ourselves  at  loss  to  detail  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  DePazio  has  been  local,  state  and  Inter- 
national president  of  more  groups  than  one 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 
We  can  only  refer  briefly  to  his  work  for 
the  Red  Cross,  of  which  he  was  director  in 
Hoboken  for  more  than  20  years. 

We  will  always  remember  his  dedication 
year  after  year  to  his  city's  observances  of 
Columbus  Day  and  his  appearances  at  the 
annual  services  held  for  the  past  seven  years 
every  June  20  in  Church  Square  Park  at  the 
Ufe-sized  monument  of  the  famous  Italian 
inventor,  Ougllelmo  Marconi,  "Father  of 
Wireless"  and  the  pioneer  of  today's  mar- 
velous age  of  television  and  radio. 


NO   PUNERAL   POR   THE   "ALIANZA" 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MQRSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  last  Prlday,  January 
10,  there  appeared  an  article  about  out- 
going Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin   America,   Covey   T.   Oliver,   Mr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oliver  has  been  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant serving  in  a  sensitive  position  and 
I  think  he  deserves  both  our  praise  and 
thanks  as  he  leaves  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  resume  teaching  duties  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  serve 
as  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank. 

Covey  Oliver's  understanding  of  the 
need  for  political  and  social  as  well  as 
economic  development  have  marked  his 
service  as  Assistant  Secretary.  And,  while 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  his  assess- 
ments, I  have  great  respect  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  development  process,  and  his 
untiring  work  for  the  strengthening  of 
Latin  American  relations,  and  high  re- 
gard for  his  quick  intelligence,  deep  sen- 
sitivity, and  humanitarian  instincts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  Washington  Post  article  re- 
printed in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

No    Funeral    for    the    "Alianza" 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld ) 

President  Johnson  gave  him  three  Instruc- 
tions, says  Covey  T.  Oliver,  when  he  took 
over  Latin  affairs  In  the  State  Department  18 
months  ago.  First,  maintain  a  stance  of 
Idealism — don't  get  tagged  as  "pragmatic." 
Second,  emphasize  social  as  much  as  eco- 
nomic development.  Third,  don't  get  out- 
flanked from  the  left  rhetorically — that  Is, 
develop  a  rational  and  attractive  set  of  con- 
cepts to  put  down  the  Marxists  and  fend 
off  the  notion  that  violence  will  bring  social 
revolution. 

Covey  Oliver,  the  short,  rumpled  law  pro- 
fessor and  Latin  hand  who  has  Just  bowed 
out  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  U.S. 
Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  be- 
lieves his  presidential  mandate  was  correct 
and  wise.  He  gave  the  impression,  in  a  recent 
on-the-record  Interview,  of  a  man  shaken 
but  Etlll  upright  after  trying  to  fulfill  it. 

This  is  an  attitude  somewhat  more  posi- 
tive than  the  Intense  frustration  known  to 
have  been  expressed  privately  In  some  John- 
son Administration  quarters  over  the  series 
of  Latin  coups  which  peaked  last  December 
in  Brazil's  reversion  to  near-full  dictator- 
ship. After  Brazil  fell  under  military  rule  In 
1964,  U.S.  officials  decided — In  the  name  of 
"realism" — to  back  the  Rio  government. 
About  a  quarter  billion  dollars  worth  of 
American  aid  a  year  has  been  given  since 
then,  despite  widespread  misgivings  through- 
out the  Hemisphere  about  undermining  the 
social  and  political  premises  of  the  Alliance 
by  supporting  an  undemocratic  regime.  Of- 
ficials had  seized  anxiously  on  any  signs  of 
a  return  to  constitutionalism.  So  the  back- 
sliding last  month  in  Brazil,  the  largest 
country  in  Latin  America,  was  felt  here  as 
a  bitter  blow.  In  some  cases  virtually  as  a 
personal  betrayal. 

But  as  Oliver  heads  back  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  to  teach  and  begins  working 
part-time  as  U.S.  executive  director  at  the 
World  Bank,  nobody  can  accuse  him  of  dis- 
couragement. "To  appraise  difficulties  Is  not 
to  admit  defeat,"  he  says.  He  finds  Ameri- 
cans positively  masochistic  about  Latin 
America,  too  rough  on  themselves.  Especially 
liberals,  he  feels,  figure  wrongly  that  the 
United  States  controls  Latin  America  and 
that  therefore  the  United  States  should  take 
the  rap  for  what  goes  wrong  there  ("the 
control-blame  syndrome") .  "I  want  to  dredge 
up  the  collective  guilt  out  of  the  Jungian 
subconscious,"  he  says  very  seriously. 

Oliver  regards  himself  as  a  liberal,  but 
without  liberal  illusions.  He  smarts  under 
the  charge  that  VJS.  Latin  policy  caters  to 
business  ("outmoded  Marxism*'),  and  moans 
over  the  Latin  coups.  Coups,  he  says,  breaks 
the  Alliance  compact;  they  lead  to  congres- 
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slonal  aid -pinching:  they  Impede  develop- 
ment. 

On  development,  Oliver  expands:  the 
United  States  understands  Its  economics  but 
not  Its  sociology.  Under  the  best  conditions, 
development  Is  a  great  strain.  Invariably  its 
burden  falls  on  the  common  man.  Sum- 
mary confiscation  of  all  oligarchy  property 
wouldn't  provide  the  requisite  funds.  The 
people  must  sacrifice.  But  if  they  are  asked 
to  sacrifice,  they  must  have  some  reasonable 
degree  of  participation  in  the  society.  "Im- 
posed government  based  on  the  organized  use 
of  arms  Is  not  popular  participation."  That's 
why  coups  hurt  development. 

Oliver  confesses  to  wry  bemusement  at 
the  "widespread  tendencies  to  a  death  wish 
for  the  Alliance."  As  Ambassador  to  Colom- 
bia In  1964,  he  began  hearing  that  the  Al- 
liance had  died  with  John  Kennedy.  He 
won't  buy  it.  His  explanation  Is  that  by  1963 
the  Alliance  had  moved  from  conceptualizing 
and  goal-setting  to  operations,  and  a  let- 
down was  In  order  for  any  President.  He  lo- 
cates the  "funeral  orators  "among  Latin 
opponents  of  change,  among  articulate  Lat- 
in genuinely  concerned  about  the  patient's 
health,  among  critics  wishing  to  spur  on 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  "maybe  e\'en 
among  a  few  competitors  in  the  assistance 
business."  He  detects  too  "'a  touch  of  morbid- 
ity In  Hispanic  culture." 

"We  are  long  past  the  point  of  being  able 
to  walk  away  from  the  Alliance  as  though 
it  was  a  crashed  aircraft,"  he  states.  "It  was 
not  Just  Communists  who  arranged  Mr.  Nix- 
on's bad  reception  in  1958.  but  the  pent-up 
fury  at  having  been  Ignored  by  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II.  Belatedly  we  have 
begun  to  help.  The  consequences  of  walk- 
ing away  would  be  very  serious,  beginning 
with  a  national  guilt  complex.  Latin  aliena- 
tion would  produce  a  dismal  effect  on  our 
own  national  psyche.  The  'lost  China'  syn- 
drome was  terribly  bad  and  it  could  be  re- 
peated If  we  'lost'  Latin  America. 

He  stews  over  foreign  aid,  saying  "there 
is  no  substitute  for  large  scale  transfers  of 
public  capital."  Private-sector  Investment 
is  useful  but  can't  be  easily  targeted  on  es- 
sential areas  like  education,  highways,  liquid- 
ity in  national  accounts.  The  best  possible 
terms  of  trade  would  not  earn  Latins  ade- 
quate foreign  exchange 

He  is  worried  about  Mr.  Nixon's  past  stress 
on  trade  and  private  Investment.  "I  hope  the 
new  Administration  will  be  very  careful 
about  its  rhetoric,"  he  advises.  "Unless  it 
really  believes  in  trade  and  private  Invest- 
ment, I  hope  It  won't  speak  as  though  It  did. 
The  effect  would  be  to  send  a  spurious  signal 
of  very  great  damage  to  our  relations  and  to 
shared  goals  of  development."  Trickle-down 
economics  won't  work,  he  says,  won't  pro- 
mote quick,  effective  and  equitable  sharing 
of  benefits.  He's  sure  of  this.  ^ 

Money  leads  Oliver  to  the  country's  "most 
serious"  foreign  policy  problem,  congres- 
sional "Intrusions"  Into  Executive  policy- 
making. He  fears  that  past  bridges  across 
the  Executive-Legislative  gap — coordination 
through  the  political  party,  the  President 
capturing  the  popular  spirit  and  bringing 
It  to  bear  on  Congress,  the  current  "novel" 
doctrine  of  Senate  participation  in  policy- 
making— have  broken,  and  he  anticipates 
the  problem  will  be  acute  for  Richard  Nixon. 

Oliver  laments  that  diplomacy  Is  still  too 
much  understood  as  a  "narrowly  defined 
national-Interest  game  of  maneuver  in  the 
'world  arena,'  "  a  model  ignoring  the  crucial 
difference  Induced  by  the  status  of  the 
United  States  as  a  superpower.  The  super- 
fK)wer  courts  troubles  that  do  not  afflict  a 
mlddlepower,  for  Instance,  while  exercising 
the  traditional  obligation  to  defend  mal- 
treated nationals.  The  discrepancy  calls  for 
"psychodiplomacy — we  have  to  be  therapists, 
and  we  don't  know  how  to  do  It," 

On  Government  operations,  Oliver  found 
that  the  Johnson  procedure  of  putting  re- 
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gponslblllty  for  reglo^jal  policy  In  an  Inter- 
departmental Region*!  Group,  chaired  by  the 
approprlat*  Aaalstant  -  Secretary  of  State,  was 
sound  and  facllltate<i  effective  coordination 
m  the  Executive  braich.  "The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  thai  White  House  staff  let 
the  major  departmenks  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion." This  Johnson  procedure,  he  says,  Is 
"compatible"  with  the  systems-analysis  tech- 
nique known  as  PP»8  (Program  Planning 
Budgeting  System);  fee  expresses  pride  that 
his  bureau  has  been  "jln  the  forefront  of  this 
new  technique." 

Covey  Oliver  says:  "We  need  powerful  new 
thought  about  International  relations  and 
development.  We  dcn't  have  great  words 
from  great  men,  Jusi    a  lot  of  niggling  ex 


perts.  It  Is  somewhat 


horrifying  that  a  busy 


generallst  late  in  middle  age,  modest  with 
much  to  be  modest  al»out,  should  leave  office 
feeling  that  he  has  pit  more  new  Ideas  into 
practice  in  our  Latla  affairs  than  anyone 
else  he  knows." 


RIGHT  PROBLEM— WRONG 
SOLUTION 


F  ction. 


of     Virginia.     Mr. 
1969   edition   of 
Science   Fact 
editorial  which   I 
oxir    colleagues    for 
I  include  the 
Right     Problem — 
lit  this  point  in  the 


-  HdN,  JOEL  jr.  BROYHILL 

OP    V^SCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OB   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Jatuary  14,  1969 

Mr.     BROYHILl 
Speaker,   the   Jani^ry 
Analog    Science 
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I  cannot  recall  eviT  having  read  of  any 
Instance  in  which  a  gun  killed  a  human 
being.  I  cannot,  then  tore,  see  any  reason  to 
pass  laws  against  gum  . 

I  have,  however,  a  sen  far.  far  too  many 
Instances  in  which  human  beings  have  used 
guns  to  commit  murler.  and  I  can  see  the 
absolute  necessity  for  having,  and  enforcing, 
stringent  laws  agalns  ;  the  misuse  of  guns. 

Guns,  as  manufactured  today,  are  ex- 
tremely reliable,  safu,  stable  devices;  they 
do  not  spontaneously  explode  save  under 
the  most  drastic  conditions  such  as  flre,  or 
extremely  violent  Imtact  In  Just  the  wrong 
direction. 

Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
remarkably  unsafe  ard  unstable  devices  who 
do  explode  sp)ontane<  )usly  under  quite  un- 
predictable clrcumsta:  ices. 

I  am  strongly  opp<sed  to  the  "gun  laws" 
currently  being  discussed,  because  they  are 
one  hundred  percent  directed  at  the  wrong 
problem.  They  will.  If  enacted,  make  the 
situation  more  dang<rous,  rather  than  less. 
They  are.  In  effect,  e<iulvalent  to  treating  a 
man  with  acute  apjj^ndlcltls  by  giving  him 
a  heavy  dose  of  morphine.  The  dope  makes 
him  feel  much  better — It  damp>s  out  the 
frantic  paln-warnlngs  his  nervoxis  system 
has  been  giving  him,  md  he  can  comfortably 
drift  off  to  sleep  wtlle  the  appendix  rup- 
tures and  spreads  lettial  peritonitis  through 
his  body. 

Laws  directed  at  guns  will  tend  to  make 
the  public  feel  as  tpe  appendicitis  victim 
did — that  something  useful  has  been  done, 
and  they  can  go  bact  to  sleep  because  the 
symptom — but  not  (he  disease! — has  been 
treated. 

Nothing  Is,  in  the  long  run,  more  danger- 
ous than  so  treating  a  symptom  that  the 
cause  of  that  sympton  Is  happily  Ignored. 

To  pass  laws  againi  t  ownership  of  guns,  to 
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require  licensing,  as  a  means  of  restraining 
murderers,  is  about  a«  useful  as  morphine  as 
a  treatment  for  acute  appendicitis. 

First,  consider  the  re0stratlon  concept  a* 
a  means  of  stopping  murderers-wlth-guns. 

Problem  No.  1 :  Grandfather,  thirty  years 
dead  now,  had  a  fine  high-power  rifle  he  used 
In  hunting  when  he  was  more  active.  He 
stored  it — carefully  greased  and  cared  for — 
in  the  attic  forty  years  ago,  back  In  1928. 
That  rifle  Is  still  in  perfect  condition;  the 
ammunition  stored  with  it  may  be  a  bit  un- 
reliable now,  but  it's  stUl  usable.  Modern  ex- 
plosives engineers — and  those  of  forty-five 
years  ago,  too! — know  and  knew  their  busi- 
ness. 

But  .  .  .  who,  in  the  family,  now  remem- 
bers that  the  gun  is  still  up  there?  And  who. 
In  the  famUy,  is  most  apt  to  find  the  gun? 
Oreat*gTandson,  age  fourteen  or  so,  in  his 
ceaseless  explorations.  Who  else  would  dig 
that  far  down  among  the  dusty  mementos  of 
bygone  days? 

Consequence :  An  illegally  unregistered  gun 
in  the  hands  of  a  teen-ager  who  couldn't  get 
a  license  anyway. 

Problem  No.  2 :  Bill  Blow  has  a  rifle,  knows 
it's  there,  but  hasn't  used  it  in  years  and 
doesn't  have  any  intention  of  using  It,  be- 
cause he  never  has  time  to  go  out  after  rab- 
bits any  more.  Since  he  doesn't  Intend  to  use 
it,  and  registration  is  a  damn  nuisance,  he 
doesn't  bother. 

Problem  No.  3:  It's  easy  to  license  and 
register  automobiles;  an  automobile  hidden 
away  in  a  garage  somewhere  may  escape  no- 
tice— but  you  can't  use  it  as  an  automobile 
without  exposing  it  to  Immediate  notice,  and 
Imnxediate  demands  for  registration.  Take  it 
on  the  road,  and  people  see  it. 

So  all  usable  automobiles  are  registered 
and  licensed. 

Yet  practically  every  major  crime  Involves 
the  use  of  an  automobile,  properly  registered 
and  licensed  ...  to  some  good  citizen  from 
whom  it  was  stolen  Just  before  the  criminal 
act. 

If  licensing  and  registration  were  any  good 
whatever  in  preventing  the  use  of  an  object — 
automobile  or  gun — in  crime,  the  one  hun- 
dred percent  complete  registration  of  func- 
tional automobiles  would  make  bank-robbery 
getaway  cars  impossible. 

Problem  No.  4:  When  is  a  piece  of  pipe  a 
gun?  Every  major -city  JD  knows  the  tech- 
nique of  making  a  perfectly  workable,  ade- 
quately deadly  btillet-projector  from  things 
as  common  as  a  piece  of  water  pipe,  nails, 
wood  scrap  and  rubber  bands.  Can  you  arrest 
anyone  carrying  a  piece  of  water  pipe  along 
the  street  on  the  grounds  he  has  "a  con- 
cealed gun"? 

O.K. — so  such  guns  wont  carry  accurately 
more  than  about  twenty  feet.  But  how  far 
was  Sirhan  Sirhan  from  Robert  Kennedy 
when  the  lethal  wounds  were  inflicted? 

Overall  conclusion:  It's  imjxissible  to  regis- 
ter all  guns;  even  with  Intentional  coopera- 
tion they  wouldn't  all  be  remembered.  If  they 
were  all  registered,  it  wouldn't  do  any  more 
good  than  the  registration  of  cars  does  in 
preventing  their  use  in  crimes.  Besides  which, 
anyone  who  wants  to  can  flange  up  a  work- 
able bullet-projector. 

And  that  leaves  out  the  poeslbilltles  of 
longbows,  crossbows,  and  assorted  simple, 
highly  effective  bombs. 

Criminals  are  generally  willing  to  take 
risks — they're  usually  nutty  enough  to  take 
crazy  risks,  like  the  famous  New  York  City 
case  of  the  safecracker  who  got  off  because 
he  took  insane  risks.  The  man  was  a  known 
cracksman,  who  specialized  in  blowing  safes 
by  pouring  In  some  nitroglycerin  and  then 
setting  it  off. 

The  police  had  walked  In  on  him.  and 
found  him  prepared  for  hla  next  Jobs — he 
had  a  quart  milk-bottle  half  full  of  nitro- 
glycerin sitting  on  the  mantleplece  in  his 
cheap  apartment.  He  had  prepared  It  by  put- 
ting commercial  dynamite  In  hot  water,  so 
the  nitroglycerin  was  displaced  from  the  ad- 
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sorbent  by  water,  and  floated  to  the  top, 
where  he  skimmed  It  off. 

When  be  was  brought  to  trial,  his  law- 
yer claimed  insanity,  and  the  Jury  agreed 
with  the  lawyer — no  psychiatrist  needed. 
Any  man  who  lives  for  ten  days  or  more 
with  a  half-quart  of  nitroglycerine  sitting 
in  a  milk  bottle  on  his  mantleplece  must 
be  insane. 

Your  friendly  corner  drugstore  can  readi- 
ly supply  the  ingredients  for  a  simple,  effec- 
tive, high-power  bomb  that  doesn't  even 
need  a  detonator.  Just  mix  a  couple  of 
white,  crystalline  powders — being  very  gen- 
tle!— and  put  them  In  a  length  of  gas  pipe, 
capped  at  both  ends,  and  all  you  need  do 
Is  throw  it.  • 

There  are  plenty  of  simple  chemicals, 
available  at  drugstores,  hardware  stores  or 
supermarkets  that  can  readily  be  combined 
to  make  bombs  that  don't  even  need  detona- 
tors. 

However,  dynamite  caps  aren't  too  hard 
to  steal.  If  you're  In  the  crime  business  any- 
way, or  planning  to  get  in.  And  then  nil 
you  need  Is  some  fertilizer  and  household 
heating  oil  for  a  really  professional  hlgh-ex- 
ploslve  bomb. 

If  the  detonators  seem  hard  to  come  by, 
a  little  disinfectant  from  the  drugstore,  and 
some  innocent  ammonia  can  be  converted 
to  a  real  dilly.  (Any  chemist  present  knows 
what  I  mean.) 

The  point  of  all  this?  Simply  that  guns 
are  not  the  problem — they're  the  symptom. 
Take  that  symptom  away,  and  in  any  high 
technology  culture  alternative  technical 
weapons  are  available  on  every  supermarket, 
hardware  store  or  drugstore  shelf. 

In  a  modern  high-technology  civilization, 
the  smfijt  and  utterly  unprincipled  barbari- 
an has  a  million  tools  of  death  available  to 
him. 

If  you  insist  on  death-by-remote-control, 
remember  that  a  crossbow  is  just  as  deadly 
now  as  It  was  Ave  hundred  years  ago — and 
with  modern  metallurgical  products  avail- 
able— such  as  automobile  springs — could  be 
made  capable  of  even  greater  range  and  pen- 
etration power. 

The  problem  is  not  weapons. 

The  problem  is  murderers. 

The  problem  is  the  problem  of  imposing 
discipline  on  the  xinprlncipled. 

Punishment  of  criminals  is  not  intended 
to  restore  the  victim;  nobody  ever  considered 
it  would.  It's  intended  to  prevent  the  crimi- 
nal considering  the  crime  worth  the  cost. 

Fools  have  said  that,  because  punishment 
of  criminals  never  stopped  murder,  punish- 
ment Is,  therefore,  useless. 

This  Is  like  saying  that,  because  doctors 
can't  cure  death,  there's  no  use  for  doctors. 
That  because  the  space  vehicles,  such  as 
Gemini  and  Apollo,  leak  air  Into  space, 
there's  no  point  In  having  seals  around  the 
windows  and  lock-doors.  That  because  heat 
still  leaks  out  of  your  house  during  the  win- 
ter, there's  no  use  having  insulation  and 
storm  windows  Installed. 

In  effect,  that  because  total  success  can- 
not   be    achieved,    there's    no    use    trying. 

The  death  penalty  for  murder  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense;  most  people  prefer  not 
to  die,  and  the  stronger  the  probability  that 
a  certain  act,  murder,  will  lead  to  execution, 
the  less  attractive  murder  wUl  appear.  More- 
over, execution  has  the  great  advantage  that 
one  known  murderer — for  whatever  reason 
he  may  have  chosen  to  commit  the  crime — 
definitely  will  not  repeat  his  act. 

Sure  .  .  .  there's  some  degree  of  probability 
a  few  innocent  men  will  be  wrongfully  con- 
victed and  executed.  That  probability  Is  less 


•Any  chemist  can  name  the  two  powders; 
pardon  me  if  I  skip  publishing  the  detaUs 
involved  for  some  not-too-bright  kid  to  try 
experimenting  with.  Only  the  stupid  and/ 
or  insane  would  do  so,  but  there're  always 
some  around. 
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tk*i*  th«  ptotaAbility  tlmt  a,  murderer  will 
mistake  his  vkcttiu  and  kill  somebody  else, 
and  tnuch  lower  than  the  probability  that  a 
murderer,  seeking  to  kill  A.  sprays  the  neigh- 
borhood with  death  killing  B,  C,  D,  and  E 
also,  while  wounding  and  crippling  for  life 
four  other  bystanders.  (He  had  to  use  a  bomb 
because  the  gun  laws  made  a  selective  death 
tool  much  leas  convenient  for  him.) 

All  that  we-may-make-a-ml£take  argu- 
ment means  is  that  nothing  human  Is  per- 
fect. O.K. — so  face  up  to  it,  acknowledge  that 
that's  how  life  is,  and  don't  expect  perfec- 
tion as  your  natural  right.  It  isn't.  You're 
stuck  in  a  Universe  too  compilex  for  hxoman- 
of-the-present-level  understanding;  give  over 
the  idea  you'll  ever  get  perfection,  and  do 
what  any  sane,  responsible  engineer  does: 
Design  for  optimum  function — not  expecting 
perfection.  I.,ater,  wtien  we  learn  more,  we 
can  Improve  the  optimum. 

For  instance,  given  full  telepathic  probes, 
we  could  assure  that  only  the  truly  guUty 
were  punished,  and  that  all  truly  guilty  were 
punished.  AU  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
a  mlnd-readlng  probe  of  all  those  around 
the  scene,  and  guUt  would  be  Immediately 
and  Infallibly  determined. 

The  citizens  remaining  in  any  area  would 
certainly  be  clean,  law-abiding  citizens,  too — 
every  one  of  them.  Because  the  only  kind  of 
person  who  would  not  mind  such  a  probing 
would  be  those  who  had  absolutely  nothing, 
either  public  or  private,  that  he  felt  should 
be  hidden. 

That  might  be  a  perfect,  crime-free  state 
all  right — but  how  many  of  you  want  to  vote 
for  It? 

So  we  need  an  optimum.  And  that  we 
definitely  do  not  have — not  with  the  swiftly 
rising  crime  rate.  Of  course  the  spectacular 
murders  of  leaders  make  headlines,  but  they 
are,  actually,  a  very  minor  part  of  the  crime 
bill.  The  great  crime  bUl  has  to  do  with 
muggings,  small-store  stlckupe,  private  mur- 
ders, and  things  that  hardly  make  a  three- 
Inch  Item  In  the  daily  paper. 

The  reason  the  crime  syndicate  flourishes 
is  that  they  do.  in  fact,  opierate  with  reason 
and  restraint;  the  organization  is  run  by  In- 
telligent, competent  executives  who  have  an 
excellent  sense  of  what  constitutes  optimum 
from  their  viewpoint.  They're  not  unduly 
greedy;  their  Income  derives  from  things  the 
public  actually  wants,  but  won't  acknowledge 
it  wants,  and  won't  make  legal.  The  public 
wants  to  gamble — and  doesn't  pafis  laws 
making  it  legal  and  open  and  controlled.  So 
the  Syndicate  supplies  what  is  wanted. 

Prostitution  is  referred  to  as  "the  oldest 
profession":  it's  pretty  evident  that  It's 
something  human  beings  want,  but  are  too 
dishonest  to  acknowledge — so  the  Syndicate 
supplies  it. 

The  Syndicate  is  completely  amoral — but 
not  witless.  They  mlnlmisse  murder,  and  con- 
fine it  almost  entirely  to  disciplining  the 
members  of  their  own  community.  The  Indi- 
viduals who  drift  into  professional  crime  are 
essentially  undisciplined,  rebelUotis,  untrust- 
worthy tjrpes;  It  takes  hard-handed,  hard- 
headed  management  to  keep  such  petty 
crooks  In  line  and  behaving  properly. 

The  Syndicate  represents  an  "optimum" 
given  the  cockeyed  situation  of  a  culture  that 
Insists  on  having  something  which  it  insists 
it  doesn't  consider  proper. 

It  isnt  Cosa  Nostra  crime-ln-the-strects  we 
have  to  worry  about;  that's  controlled  by  In- 
telligent, though  amoral,  men. 

Our  problem  is  the  undisciplined  rebel  who 
has  not  been  taken  In  by  the  Syndicate,  and 
disciplined  in  the  only  way  that  works  with 
that  type — by  beatings,  and  a  certainty  that 
death  wtU  most  assuredly  fonow  major  viola- 
tion of  the  Syndicate  mles. 

The  problem  ts  the  mugger,  the  rapist,  the 
crackpot,  and  the  petty  crook — the  type  that 
hasnt  wits  enough  to  reallae  he's  Incompe- 
tent and  a  conviction  that  he  can  get  away 
■wtth  tt  because  he's  so  much  smarter  than 
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the  law-abiding  tooiM.  The  James  Earl  Ray 
type,  who  spent  decades  trying  to  be  a  blg- 
ahot  criminal,  and  never  once  got  away  with 
his  crimes.  And  *till  dldnt  catch  on  to  the 
fact  that  he  ««•  a  fool. 

But  that,  of  course,  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  being  a  fool — he  doesn't  see  what 
anyone  but  a  fool  could  see. 

This  wasn't  because  his  childhood  and 
home  life  were  less  than  Ideal — It  wasn't 
"society's  fault." 

Save  only  in  that  Society  didn't  give  him 
the  hard-handed,  hard-headed  discipline 
that  would  have  forced  even  a  fool  to  see  that 
he  couldn't  live  the  way  he  wanted  to. 

Our  problems  stem  from  the  failure  of  So- 
ciety to  recognize  that  not  all  men  are  equally 
competent.  That  not  all  men  have  equal  IQ's, 
or  equal  Moral  Quotients  either.  Some  men 
are  bom  mentally  defective — no  fault  of 
theirs,  or  of  anything  but  The  Way  Things 
Happen.  The  Way  the  Statistical  Laws  of 
Genetics  work. 

And  some  are  born  morally  defective;  some 
quirk  of  genetics  has  produced  an  entity  sim- 
ply totally  lacking  what  we  know  as  "con- 
science." Such  an  individual  simply  cannot 
be  moral-by-nature;  It  Is  no  more  his  "evil 
will"  than  that  a  genetic  moron's  stupidity 
results  from  "willful  refusal"  to  learn. 

Incidentally,  It  has  now  been  demonstrated. 
In  a  beautifully  neat  experiment  with  dogs, 
that  conscience  Is  a  genetically  controlled 
factor.  The  experiment — very  briefly — in- 
volved testing  different  breeds  of  dogs  in  a 
"conscience  test."  The  test  Involved  taking 
the  dog  Into  a  room,  with  a  pan  of  food  on 
the  floor;  the  dog's  master-trainer  then  told 
the  dog  he  was  not  to  eat  that  food,  making 
sure  the  dog  understood  by  a  few  swats  with 
a  folded  newspaper  when  he  first  went  for  it. 

Then  the  trainer  left  the  room — while  ob- 
servers watched  through  a  one-way  mirror- 
window.  If  the  dog  had  not  touched  the  food 
after  ten  minutes  alone  In  the  room — he  had 
a  conscience! 

There  isn't  room  here  to  give  the  whole  ex- 
perimental setup,  but  the  essence  of  It  was 
that  the  African  Basenjl  dogs  showed  no  con- 
science; they  devoured  the  food  as  soon  as 
the  trainer  was  out  of  the  room.  (The  Basenjl 
is  a  dog  bred  for  ages  as  a  lion-hunter — bred 
specially  for  bravery,  persistence,  and  hunt- 
ing ability.) 

The  Shetland  collies  proved  to  have  one 
hundred  percent  conscience:  they  didn't 
touch  the  food  at  any  time  during  the  ten- 
minute  test. 

Retrievers  showed  a  near-perfect  record. 

Shetlands  have,  for  centuries,  been  bred  as 
working  sheep-dogs — and  shepherds  hate  a 
sheep-kllllng  dog  with  an  abiding  hatred.  A 
sheep-klUer,  when  caught,  not  only  earns 
death  for  himself — but  for  all  his  get.  The 
dog  must  never  attack  a  sheep  or  a  lamb;  he 
must  always  herd  them,  care  for  them,  and 
protect  them  against  enemies — although  a 
sheep  is  a  virolf -dog's  natural  prey. 

Keep  up  that  selective  breeding  program 
for  a  few  hundred  generations  and  what  do 
you  expect?  Dogs  with  a  tremendously  strong 
conscience ! 

Retrievers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  required 
to  find  downed  birds,  and  carry  them  gently — 
uninjured — in  their  mouths,  to  their  masters. 
They  must  not  break  the  bird's  skin,  and 
must  not  eat  the  bird  (despite  having  the 
odor  and  taste  of  the  killed  bird's  blood  in  Its 
mouth — something  of  a  difficult  problem  for 
an  instinctive  carnivore!)  on  the  way  back  to 
the  master. 

Though  that  was  not  the  original  intent 
of  the  experiment.  It  definitely  showed  that 
conscience  in  mammalian  organisms  is  a 
heritable,  genetically  controlled  potential. 

The  coxtdnaion  for  humans,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  t,hat  some  people  are  born  with  con- 
sciences, and  refrain  from  crime  because 
they  have  that  built-in  sclf-dlsclpllne;  others 
can  refratn  from  crime  when  they  feel  that 
there  Is  a  preseige  that  backs  xrp  their  some- 
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what  feeble  aelf-dlaclpline  wtth  a  strong, 
firm  external  discipline.  Ami  some  slnaply 
have  no  conscience. 

And  these  variations  of  natural  potential 
are  genetic,  not  due  to  any  fault,  or  flaw. 
In  Society. 

The  evil  flaw  in  our  current  society  is. 
simply,  the  failure  to  help  those  with  inter- 
mediate, present-but-weak  conscience  by 
supplying  the  Arm  external  discipline. 

The  strong-conscience  types  don't  need  a 
policeman  on  the  beat— they  have  one  built 
in.  And,  obviously,  jjcriicemen  should  be  se- 
lected from  the  "Shetland  collie-  types  who 
tiave  bom-in  one  hundred  percent  self-dis- 
cipline. (Note  that  the  true  sheep  dog  will 
not  harm  a  lamb — but  will  attack  a  coyote, 
or  a  wolf,  that  threatens  his  flock.  He's 
gentle — but  by  no  means  unready,  or  un- 
willing, to  attack  enemies  with  slashing 
fangs.  He's  got  Just  as  much  iron-willed  cour- 
age as  the  Bessanji — plus  a  conscience  that 
directs  it.) 

The  Intermediate  types  do  need  a  police- 
man on  the  beat — a  policeman  who  can, 
and  will  apply  real  discipline  if  their  own 
self-discipline  slips.  These  are  the  ones  who 
can  be  saved  for  their  own,  and  Society's 
benefit,  by  effective,  firm,  external  discipline. 

The  third  class  has  no  built-in  discipline — 
and  will  behave  only  so  long  as  the  police- 
man is  immedately  watching.  That's  the  type 
that  punishment  does  not  affect— they  are 
the  ones  who  will  murder  even  when  the 
policeman  w  watching.  The  ones  who  are 
not  stopped  by  punishment — they  are  the 
ones  who  have  led  the  oft-repeated  cry 
that  "Capital  punishment  has  never  stopped 
murder — it  does  no  good!  It's  mere  angry 
vengeance,   which  is  inhuman!" 

It  is  not  mere  angry  vengeance;  It  helps 
to  eliminate  from  the  human  gene  pool  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  have  the  gene  for  con- 
science. It  assures  that  one  murder  is  all 
the  killer  has  a  chance  to  commit. 

And  It  does  help  the  intermediate  tvpe 
to  brace  their  somewhat  weak  self -disciplined 
conscience. 

We've  removed  that  restraint  recently. 

And  we  wonder  why  there's  been  such  a 
ghastly  increase  In  crime  in  the  streets. 

Isn't  It  mysterious? 


PLAUDITS  FOR  POST  OFFICE  AT 
FA"X1ETTE,  IOWA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pretty 
much  human  nature  to  complain  quickly, 
but  to  put  off  and  often  to  eventually 
forget  to  pay  compliments  for  jobs  well 
done. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  re- 
ceive the  following  complimentary  letter 
a  few  days  ago  about  the  postal  service 
in  Payette,  Iowa : 

Uppbr  Iowa  Collece. 
Fayette,  Iowa,  December  7. 196S. 
Hon.  Thaodeus  Dulski. 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Smr  I  feel  Impelled  to  write  to  you 
about  a  matter  that  has  come  under  my 
observation. 

In  the  small  town  of  Fayette.  lowm,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  fine  new  Post 
Office  Building,  and  I  parUcolarly  want  you 
to  know  of  the  excellent  service  we  are 
getting. 

The  Post-Master  here  and  his  staff  ar« 
extremely  coarteooa  and  hard  working.  As 
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puMle  MTvanta,  to  my  long  years  of  experi- 
ence, they  seem  to  me  to  be  exceptional. 
They  are  patient,  efficient,  and  much  re- 
spected by  those  of  us  who  observe  these 
kinds  of  things. 

Would  you  be  M^d  enough  to  let  them 
know  that  at  leastj  one  citizen  appreciates 
their  efforts. 

Yours  truly.    , 

Frakk  Jokbs. 
Chairman,  Dejiartment  of  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  this  kind  of 
service  is  duplicated  all  across  our  coun- 
try— but  all  we  normally  hear  about  are 
the  complaints  s^xjut  mail  delays,  and 
so  forth. 

The  Post  Offica  Department  is  doing 
basically  a  very  good  job  in  handling 
the  mail  on  a  daf-to-day  basis.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  ttie  postal  operation  is 
perfect,  by  any  mieans.  But  many  of  the 
problems  are  duei  to  the  intolerable  re- 
strictions on  the  pepartment's  adminis- 
trative authority. ' 

Postmaster  W^liam  H.  Merkle,  of 
Fayette,  is  to  be  <iommended  for  the  ex- 
cellent? lob  he  arid  his  stafT  are  doing. 
They  aW  a  credit  'to  the  postal  service. 


TAX  CREDIT  I^R  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING OP  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
AND  PHYSIciLLY  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN       I 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jamiary  14,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintr<)duce  my  legislation  of 
the  90th  Congress  which  would  allow 
parents  of  mentatly  retarded  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  tax  credit  up 
to  $600  per  year  for  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing education  and  training  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  has  be<)ome  abundantly  clear 
that  progress  hasbot  been  sufficiently  ac- 
celerated in  the  ijegular  school  system  to 
provide  for  adequate  education  for  these 
youngsters. 

There  is  no  reapon  why  parents  should 
assume  the  tremendous  burdens  of  as- 
sisting their  children  to  lead  normal  lives 
without  some  b«ieflt  of  tax  relief.  For 
this  reason,  I  ^ave  consistently  sup- 
ported this  legisl&tion  and  plan  to  do  so 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  full  hearings  into 
this  problem  of  providing  special  educa- 
tion for  mentally  retarded  and  physical- 
ly handicappe<|  youngsters  can  be 
started  in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  earliest  po^ible  time. 

Until  such  ti4»e  as  regular  facilities 
will  be  available^  free  of  charge,  to  the 
parents  of  these  fchildren,  I  will  press  for 
hearings  before  toy  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means   to  determine  the   feasible 
formula  for  tax  relief  for  parents  who 
must  now  bear  tremendous  expenses  to 
provide  adequate  education  and  training 
for  their  chUdren. 
The  legislation  reads  as  follows: 
EJl.  10940 
A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit  against  the  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  providing  e<)ucatlon  and  training  for 
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menttOly    retarded    or    physically    hand- 
icapped children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  asesmbled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  credits  aUowable)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  40  as  sec- 
tion 41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section:  . 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  education  and  training 
for  mentally  retarded  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  children, 
"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  the  amount  of  any  expenses  which 
are  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  education  and  training  of  any  person 
who  (at  the  time  the  expenses  are  paid)  is 
under  21  years  of  age  and  is  mentally  re- 
tarded or  physically  handicapped,  and  with 
respect  to  whom  such  individual  la  entitled 
for  the  taxable  year  to  an  exemption  under 
section  151,  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses 
paid  by  such  individual  during  the  taxable 
year  do  not  exceed  $600. 

"(b)  Type  or  Expenses  Includible. — The 
expenses  paid  for  the  education  and  training 
of  any  person  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  the  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include  only  (1)  expenses 
of  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment which  are  necessary  for  the  education 
and  training  of  such  person  at  a  private 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  physi- 
cally handicapped,  or  for  home  tutoring,  and 
(2)  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  determine  to  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  such  person. 

"(c)  Mentally  Retarded  or  Physically 
Handicapfes  Person  DEriNEO. — For  purposes 
of  this  .section,  a  person  is  mentally  retarded 
or  physically  handicapped  If  he  suffers  from 
mental  retardation,  or  from  any  other  health 
Impairment,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  re- 
qiUres  special  education  or  training  by  reason 
thereof. 

"(d)  Application  WrrH  Other  Credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  a  taxpayer  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax 
Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  imder  this  subpart  (other 
than  under  this  section  and  section  31). 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  strliang  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  education  and  training 
for  mentally  retarded  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  children. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  vrtth  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 


UNTOUCHABLES — UNFRUITFUL: 
AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


W. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  had  inquiries  concerning  the 
peace  talks  at  Paris — are  they  to  alienate 
and  belittle  our  South  Vietnamese  ally 
or  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace? 

Accordingly.  I  think  Prank  Capell's 
Herald  of  Freedom  for  November  29, 
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1968,  may  well  permit  any  inquirer  to 
arrive  at  his  own  conclusion. 

I  Include  the  Herald  of  Freedom  report, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  W.  Averell  Harrim an 
Having  failed  to  keep  the  Democrats  In 
power  by  every  kind  of  maneuver  imaginable, 
the  "liberals"  and  their  kept  press  are  now 
working  on  the  next  item  on  the  agenda — 
keeping  the  Democrats"  architects  of  sur- 
render at  work  in  Paris.  Top  architect  is  W. 
Avereli  Harriman,  expert  in  forcing  coalition 
governments  on  unhappy  countries,  and  as- 
sisting him  U  Cyrus  Vance,  sifted  through 
the  Adam  yarmollnsky  screen  Into  the  De- 
fense Department  in  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration. We  are  now  being  treated  to  long 
harangues  about  how  successful  Harriman 
has  been  in  the  "Paris  Peace  Talks"  and  what 
a  shame  it  would  be  for  Nixon  to  rock  the 
boat  now  that  "peace"  Is  almost  here. 

The  bombing  halt  in  Vietnam  did  not  win 
the  election  even  though  it  permitted  the 
Republicans  to  vote  with  a  clear  conscience. 
About  the  only  thing  the  bombing  halt  has 
produced  is  trouble  An  article  in  the  N.Y. 
Times  of  Nov.  19,  1968  stated  that  American 
officers  in  Vietnam  are  not  even  trying  to 
conceal  their  irritation  that  enemy  troops 
can  move  around  within  range  of  their  guns 
and  remain  unchallenged.  The  article  quotes 
remarks  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  O.  Davis, 
commander  of  the  Third  Marine  Division 
which  "reflected  the  rising  concern  of  officers 
that  the  halt  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, which  began  Nov.  1,  was  allowing  the 
enemy  to  refurbish  positions  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  (demilitarized)  zone  *  •  •  These 
officers  are  convinced  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  digging  In  for  protracted  warfare 
during  what  they  expect  will  be  long,  drawn- 
out  peace  talks." 

MeanwhUe  back  in  Paris,  Harriman  is  fum- 
bling the  ball  with  his  usual  diplomatic 
flnesae.  Human  Events  of  Nov.  23,  1968  re- 
ports on  "Another  Harriman  Fumble"  based 
on  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor by  Beverly  Deepe,  Saigon  correspondent, 
as  follows: 

"As  the  story  Is  now  unravelling,  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  America's  chief  negotiator  In 
Paris,  may  turn  out  to  be  the  major  reason 
why  Salgon-Washlngton  relationships  have 
nearly  come  apart  at  the  seams  in  the  past 
two  weeks.  . .  . 

"Harriman  .  .  .  had  made  a  major  con- 
cession to  Hanoi  In  the  now  famous  secret 
peace  package  deal.  But  In  Saigon,  American 
Ambassador  EUsworth  Bunker  explained  the 
package  deal  to  President  Thleu  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  In  such  a  way 
that  this  major  concession  was  glossed  over. 
"  'The  American  concession,"  says  Miss 
Deepe.  'was  the  seating  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (NLF)  as  a  separate  delegation 
at  Paris — meaning  that  the  expanded  peace 
talks  would  be  a  four-power  conference.  Ha- 
noi has  consistently  wanted  such  a  confer- 
ence, but  Saigon  has  vowed  for  years  that  It 
would  never  negotiate  with  the  Viet  Cong 
as  a  separate  entity." 

".  .  .  the  South  Vietnamese  have  been 
worried  that  the  United  States  plans  to  rec- 
ognize the  NLF  and  foist  a  coalition  govern- 
ment on  South  Viet  Nam.  This  has  been  re- 
peatedly denied,  but  Harrlman"s  actions  and 
words  have  been  most  disquieting.  And  they 
are  even  more  frightening  when  it  is  recalled 
that  he  played  a  major  role  In  Imposing  coali- 
tion regimes  In  both  A«la  and  Europe  In  the 
I>ast."' 

When  forcing  the  "coalition"  government 
on  IiaoB,  Harriman  reportedly  did  not  even 
try  to  be  diplomatic.  The  Incident  was  de- 
scribed by  Joseph  Alsop  as  Harriman  "be- 
rated"" the  an tl- Communist  leaders: 

"Governor  Harriman  looked  at  the  Lao 
leaders  one  by  one;  pointed  a  stern  forefinger 
at  each  of  them  In  turn;  and  told  them  that 
he  wished  them  to  know  they  wo\ild  be  're- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
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try'  If  they  refuMd  to  do  his  bidding.  There 
was  a  brief  silence,  and  General  Pbouml  then 
replied:  'You  know,  Oovemor  Harriman,  we 
in  Laos  have  many  years'  experience  of  colo- 
nial rule.  But  we  were  never  spoken  to  In 
qtiHe  that  fashion  in  colonial  times.' " 

Harriman,  as  Undersecretary  of  State,  wbs 
a  member  of  the  pro-coup  d'etat  faction  led 
by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  which 
encouraged  the  overthrow  and  murder  of 
Vietnam  preslttent.  Diem.  Diem  was  a  staunch 
anti-Communist  and  therefore  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States  'liberals.'  By  vrtthhold- 
Ing  financial  and  military  aid  when  badly 
needed,  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
force  coalition  governments  on  nations  de- 
p>endlng  upon  It  for  help.  A  coaUtion  govern- 
ment with  Communists  and  anti-(%mmu- 
ists  participating  always  ends  up  with  the 
Communists  in  control  ...  it  doesn't  take 
long  to  oust  the  an  tl- Communists.  It's  like 
putting  a  tame  pussy  cat  and  a  man-eating 
tiger  in  the  same  cage;  one  la  surely  going  to 
get  eaten,  and  the  people  who  make  the  ar- 
rangements know  it,  even  though  they  pre- 
tend surprise  when  It  happens. 

Harriman  always  seems  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  It  when  negotiations  with  Communists 
are  Involved.  In.  his  new  book,  "The  Suicide 
of  Exirope,"  Prince  Michel  Sturdza,  former 
foreign  minister  of  Rumania,  described  Har- 
riman In  his  Index  of  Persona  as  "In  a  leading 
or  cooperating  position  in  aU  U.S. -Soviet 
diplomatic  arguments;  less  successful  than 
in  busLness  he  failed  to  win  any  of  them." 
Sturdza  watched  the  Communist  take-over 
of  his  country,  described  by  M.  Stanton  Evans 
in  "The  Politics  of  Surrender:" 

"In  late  1945.  a  similar  (to  Yugoslavia) 
coalition  was  Imposed  on  Rumania.  The  non- 
Communist  leaders  wanted  no  part  of  such 
an  arrangement,  but  were  chivvied  into  It  by 
Averell  Harriman,  who  performed  there  the 
role  assigned  to  Marshall  In  China  At  Har- 
riman's  urging,  the  Rumanian  antl-Commu- 
nlcta  reluctantly  entered  the  coaUtlon,  and 
not  too  long  after  that  entered  prison  as 
weU.  Rumania  went  Communist." 

Human  events  of  March  3.  1962  pointed  out 
that  "From  Rome  it  is  reported  that  con- 
servative and  center  politicians  have  per- 
sonally reproached  the  American  ambassador 
with  remarks  like  'Why  did  you  not  try  to 
stop  thla  disaster?"  Averell  Harriman  and 
other  diplomatic  personalities  of  the  Ken- 
nedy regime  have  been  accused  by  Italian 
newspapers  of  fostering  this  changeover  to  a 
left-of-center  government  la  Rome  and  a 
'neutralist'  policy  for  Italy." 

The  Allen-Scott  Report  of  February  20, 
1965,  referring  to  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 
stated.  "Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Har- 
riman either  isn't  reading  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence reports  from  Africa  or  he  Is  deliber- 
ately misleading  Congress. 

"That's  the  opinion  of  one  legislator 
briefed  on  the  Congo  by  Harriman  during  a 
closed-door  meeting  of  the  House  Foreign  Ai- 
lalrs  Committee. 

"When  Harriman  failed  to  mentioa  any- 
thing about  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
activities  in.  the  strife-torn  Congo,  Rep. 
Prances  Bolton  of  Ohio,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee,  asked  the  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  If  he  had  over- 
looked this. 

"  'There  is  no  Chinese  or  Soviet  interven- 
tion in.  the  Congo,"  repUed  Harriman.  'We 
have  no  evidence  that  Peking  or  Moscow  has 
sent  either  arms  or  men  there.' 

"  'Yon  must  be  "i^ff^i"*",'  chaUenged  the 
soft-spolun.  Mrs.  Boltoii.  'Pictures  have  been 
seat  me  from  Africa  showing  both  Chinese 
and  Soviet  arms  cultured  from  the  Congolese 
rebels.  I  asu  told  this  Informatioa  has  also 
been  gathered  by  the  CIA.  Haven't  yoa  been 
advised?'  " 

Winiam  Averell  Haxrlman  was  bom  la  New 
York,  N.T.,  Noremtjcr  15,  18»t.  the  son  of 
Edward  Henry  (Ned)  Harriman  and  the 
former  Mary  W.  Averell.  He  was  educated  at 
Groton  and  graduated  from  Yale  In  1913.  His 
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father  died  before  he  eKtaretf  eoDcg*.  leaving 
hiiB  and  his  brotlier,  E.  RolaBd  Harrisaan, 
about  a  hundred  mllUoa  dollars.  The  story 
at  how  his  father  acquired  such  a  tortvne  ie 
extremely  Interesting. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  book  by  Stephen 
Birmingham  about  The  Great  Jewish  Fami- 
lies of  New  York,"  entitled  "Our  Crowd"  for 
much  information  about  the  father  of  W. 
Averell  Harriman.  In  this  book  is  traced  the 
progress  of  this  ex-office  boy  and  son  of  a 
poor  Episcopal  clergyman  who  made  a  for- 
tune in  railroads  with  the  financial  backing 
of  Jacob  Schlff  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company, 
who  were  also  the  fljianclal  backers  of  the 
Communist  take-over  of  Russia,  commonly 
known  as  the  Russian  Revolution. 

The  collaboration  of  Schlff  and  Harriman 
began  when  they  bought  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  on  November  2,  1897,  and  continued 
for  over  twenty  years  during  which  the  two 
men  were  In  "almost  daily  contact."  Harri- 
man amassed  the  "greatest  single  railroad 
fortune  in  the  world,"  and  Schlff  became 
rich  through  his  alliance  with  him.  Schiff 
lived  at  933  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harriman  at 
881  Fifth  Avenue,  the  elegant  section  of 
New  York  City.  When  E.  H.  Harriman  died 
in  1909  his  sons  inherited  his  wealth  and 
railroad  holdings. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  went  to  work  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  after  graduation  from 
Yale  and  rose  within  two  years  to  become  a 
Vice  President,  which  isn't  too  hard  to  do 
when  you  own  the  company.  He  established 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Corporation  shortly 
before  World  War  I  and  in  1920  established 
the  private  bank  of  W.  A.  Harriman  and 
Company  which  merged  with  Brown  Brothers 
in  1931  to  become  Brown  Brothers,  Harriman 
and  Company.  In  1927  he  had  disposed  of 
his  shipping  interests  to  devote  his  time  to 
finance  and  became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  1932  and 
later  established  the  winter  resort.  Sun  Val- 
ley, on  land  owned  by  the  railroad. 

As  early  as  1920  Harriman  and  Co.  granted 
a  loan  to  Lcnln  who  had  been  put  In  busi- 
ness by  his  father's  friend,  Schlff.  In  1928 
Harriman  and  Co.  were  the  chief  organizers 
of  the  engineering  undertaking  that  put 
afoot  heavy  Soviet  Industry.  It  furnished 
securities  for  an  the  Soviet  purchases  in  the 
United  States  and  collected  all  the  commis- 
sions. ("TTie  Suicide  of  Europe,"  Sturdza, 
$6.95,  Western  Islands)  in  the  book  "Pres- 
ent-Day Russia"  by  Ivy  Lee  (Macmlllan  Co., 
1928)  we  read  about  the  Harriman  Conces- 
sion: 

"The  Russians  consider  that  the  best 
Illustration  of  their  real  concessions  policy 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  Harriman  case.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Harriman  made  a  contract  with  the 
Russian  Gorvemment  involving  the  develop- 
ment of  manganese  ore  properties  in  the 
Causasus.  Under  his  contract  he  was  to  pay 
to  the  Government  a  certain  royalty  on  each 
ton  exported,  he  was  to  build  a  railroad,  and 
of  course  he  had  to  employ  labor  to  work  on 
his  properties.  The  concession  has  been  found 
unworkable,  however. 

"The  Harriman  concession  has  now  been 
renewed  upon  terms  far  more  favorable  to 
Mr.  Harriman. .  .  .  The  Russian  Government 
officials  instance  the  Harriman  case  as  an 
example  of  their  reasonableness  and  disposi- 
tion to  meet  the  concessionaire  hallway  in 
taking  care  of  unexpected  conditions.  Just 
how  much  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
is  due  to  ita  quite  frank  reoognlticn  of  the 
fact  that  upon  the  success  of  the  Harriman 
concession  will  depend  any  possibility  what- 
ever of  enllsttng  the  interest  of  American 
capital  In  Russia,  cannot  be  estimated. 

"One  of  the  members  of  the  ConcesslaDS 
Cocnmittee  outlined  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mittee toward  the  Harriman  concession  In  the 
folic  wins  laoguage: 

"  'We  are  Interested  more  in  the  orga- 
nization of  enterprises  conducted  by  the 
newest  and  best  methods.  .  .  . 
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"  'When  w*  signed  the  original  agreement 
with  Harriman,  its  conditions  most  have  been 
acceptable  both  for  him  and  for  vm.  .  .  . 

"  "However,  we  did  not  hold  to  the  letter 
of  th*  agreement.  We  decided  to  meet  him 
halfway  and  help  him  organize  a  mode)  en- 
terprise. We  are  ready  to  alter  some  of  the 
provleiona  of  the  contract.  In  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  us  to  do  it,  we  are  willing  to  help 
him  solve  his  troubles. 

"  'Of  course  we  arc  naturally  interested  In 
finding  a  place  In  the  sun  for  our  own  man- 
ganese which  is  produced  at  the  NUdpoI 
mines.  We  want  to  find  a  niche  for  it  In  the 
world  market,  but  we  are  wUling  to  curtail 
our  export  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
Mr.  Harriman  to  fight  his  comp>etltors.  .  .  .  We 
know  that  if  one  big  concession  becomes  a 
failure  It  wlU  mean  a  serious  blow  to  our 
concessions  policy.  That  Is  why  we  are  In- 
terested, no  less  than  the  concessionaires 
themselves.  In  making  concessions  success- 
ful.' " 

So  we  see  that  W.  A.  Harriman  was  co- 
operating w^ith  the  Communists  even  before 
they  were  officially  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  the  legal  government  of  Russia. 
He  seems  to  have  never  stopped  cooperating, 
even  when  we  are  presiunably  "fighting  Com- 
munism" in  Vietnam.  His  machinations 
have  helped  turn  country  after  country  over 
to  the  Communists. 

Harriman  reportedly  entered  government 
service  under  Roosevelt  through  a  "chance 
meeting"  with  Harry  Hopkins  (a  Commu- 
nist agent)  on  the  croquet  field  at  the  Long 
Island  estate  of  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  Har- 
riman had  originally  been  a  Republican  but 
became  a  Democrat  In  1928  because  he  liked 
AJ  Smith.  Harriman  was  appointed  by  Roose- 
velt to  be  Administrator  of  Division  n  of 
the  NRA  In  January  1934,  mortng  up  rapidly 
to  become  special  assistant  administrator 
for  the  NRA  in  March  1934  and  two  months 
later  replaced  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  as  admin- 
istrator. He  Joined  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
1933  and  was  its  chairman  from  1937  to  1940. 

Before  the  American  entry  into  World  War 
n  Roosevelt  created  the  Job  of  "defense 
exi)editer~  for  Harriman  who  worked  in  Lon- 
don as  liaison  officer  between  the  American 
and  British  Governments,  keeping  the  Presi- 
dent Informed  of  British  needs.  After  the 
Lend-Leaae  Act  was  passed  In  March  1941 
Harriman  extended  his  orbit,  going  to  the 
Near  East  and  Russia.  Harriman  promised 
that  hundreds  of  plane*  and  tanks  would  be 
sent  to  Russia,  stating  "The  fiow  will  be 
constantly  Increased  and  eventually  will  be 
Hmlted  only  by  problems  of  transport."  He 
stated.  "Hitler  will  never  destroy  Ruwla"  and 
called  for  "quick  and  increasing"  aid  to 
Russia. 

In  the  book  '"The  Rooserelt  Myth"  by 
John  T.  Flynn  (page  340)  our  '•negotiating" 
ambassador  was  referred  to  as  follows:  "Har- 
riman told  various  persons  that  Stahn  was 
not  at  aU  a  revolutionary  communist  but 
Just  a  Russian  nationalist." 

In  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Com- 
mittee Hearings  on  the  Institute  of  Padflc 
Relation,  page  2682.  the  following  appears: 
"September  30.  1941  New  Masses  (commu- 
nist magazine)  ...  It  Is  good  to  hear  from 
AvereU  Haprlman  .  .  .  that  hundreds  of 
American  planes  are  arriving  on  Soviet  soiL 
But  the  plain  fact  Is  that  American  aid.  both 
for  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  still  a 
shadow  of  what  It  ought  to  be." 

Harriman  was  present  at  Roosevelt's  meet- 
ings at  Casablanca  ( Jan.  1943) .  Quebec.  Mos- 
cow, Teheran,  San  Francisco  and  Potsdam. 
On  October  1,  194a,  Harriman  was  named 
Ambassador  to  Rosata.  a  position  which  he 
held  three  years  daring  which  he  consulted 
with  ?^^itTi  approximately  once  a  nkonth.  a 
courtesy  supposedly  not  accorded  any  other 
diplomat.  At  his  first  press  eonlerence  Harri- 
man stated:  "One  matter  I  think  deserves 
the  greatest  possible  consideration  at  this 
time  is  the  assistance  the  United  States  can 
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give  to  the  Soviet  ^nlon  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  devastated  area^  and  the  repairing  of  other 
dislocations  cause4  by  the  war." 

Current  Biography  1946  describes  Harrl- 
man's  activities  ati  this  time:  "The  American 
Ambassador  often  acted  In  concord  with  the 
Russians,  as  wheq  he  told  the  Polish  Com- 
mittee of  National  (Liberation  that  the  United 
States  would  not  oppose  Russian  wishes  in 
regard  to  the  Polish  question.  In  February 
1945  he  was  appointed  to  the  committee 
conferring  In  Moscbw  with  the  various  Polish 
factions.  He  atten4ed  the  conference  at  Pots- 
dam in  July  and  s<)on  after  Christmas  of  1946 
transmitted  the  tarms  of  the  peace  treaty  to 
the  Rumanians  which  facilitated  the  brood- 
ening  (Emphasis  ijurs-Ed.)  of  the  Bucharest 
Cabinet  as  a  condition  of  recognition." 

Harrtman   was   instru- 
rning   over   of   plates   for 
ency    to    the    Soviets.    In 
's  Diary"  we  read: 

'It  started  earlyj  in  1944  when  the  need  for 
uniform  occupation  currency  in  Germany 
was  acknowledged!  by  the  Allies.  On  January 
29th  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  informed 
our  State  Departi<>ent  from  Moscow:  'Great 
importance  is  attiched  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  the  HJussian  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  this  lurrangement.'  Cordell  Hull 
tnfomi«d  Harrlma|i  on  February  8th  that  the 
U.S.  would  be  gla<  to  print  money  for  Rus- 
sia :  'The  production  of  sufficient  currency  to 
take  care  of  Sovl«t  requirements,  if  desired 
is  being  contemplated.' 

"On  February  Ijth  Moscow's  answer  came 
from  Harriman:  "tThe  Commissariat  for  Fi- 
nance considers  t^iat  in  preparing  the  cur- 
rency it  would  b^  more  correct  to  print  a 
part  of  It  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  that  a 
constant  supply  o^  currency  may  be  guaran- 
teed to  the  Red  Artny.  ...  It  will  be  necessary 
to  furnish  the  Cofnmissariat  for  Finance,  in 
order  that  the  M-0iarks  may  be  of  identical 
design,  with  plat48  of  all  denominations,  a 
list  of  serial  num^rs,  and  models  of  paper 
and  colors  for  printing.' 

"The  Russian  technique  was  clever:  don't 
astc  whether  your:  demand  will  be  met;  ask 
when  it  will  be  m^t.  HarrUnan's  cable  ended 
as  follows  'Molotbv  asks  In  conclusion  that 
he  Is  Informed  so^n  when  the  Conunlssariat 
for  Finance  may  irecelve  the  prints,  models 
of  paper  and  coloi^,  and  list  of  serial  num- 
bers. Please  instru  ct.'  " 

The  Russians  printed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  with  the  U.S.  plates,  all  of  which 
were  redeemed  ai  U.S.  taxpayers'  expense. 
In  tills  connection  Harriman  cooperated  with 
Soviet  agent,  Han?  Dexter  White,  who  had 
infiltrated  the  U.S  Treasury  Department  and 
approved  the  turning  over  of  the  plates  to 
the  Communists. 

When  Harrlmanj  resigned  as  Ambassador  to 
Russia  in  Pebrua^  1946,  he  returned  home 
via  Chungking  v^here  he  conferred  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, who  was  tbA  one  who  forced  the  coali- 
tion government  qn  China  which  resulted  in 
the  Communist  t4ke-over  of  those  unfortu- 
nate people.  Upoa  his  return  to  the  United 
States  Harriman  beld  a  press  conference  in 
which  he  stated:  j'Russia  does  not  want  war 
with  the  United  States  and  is  trying  to  cut 
off  avenues  of  invfision  by  surrounding  her- 
self with  friendly  ^all  nations." 

Harriman  was  named  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  in  March  |946  and  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  In  September,  1946,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  April,  1948.  He  was  the 
U.S.  representative  in  Europe  under  the 
Ek»}n.  Cooperative  JAct  of  1948;  special  assist- 
ant to  the  presldint,  1950-1;  the  American 
representative  on  KaTO,  1951;  director  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  1951-3.  Harriman 
had  presidential  atpirations  in  1952  and  1956 
but  was  unsuccessful  In  obtaining  the  nomi- 
nation. His  only  Elective  office  was  that  ot 
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Governor  of  New  York,  being  elected  In  1964 
to  serve  from  1956  to  1958.  He  failed  in  his 
attempt  at  reelection  and  remained  in  the 
background  until  resurected  by  the  Kennedy 
Administration.  He  was  named  ambassador- 
at-large.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  1961-3;  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  1963-65;  reverting 
to  ambassador-at-large  on  March  11,  1966. 
Among  his  accomplishments  was  the  no- 
Inspectlon  test  ban  treaty  with  Moscow  in 
1963. 

Harriman  married  Kitty  Lanier  Lawrance 
on  Septeml>er  21,  1915,  and  they  were  di- 
vorced In  1929.  The  following  year  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Marie  Norton  Whitney,  former  wife 
of  Cornelius  "Sonny"  Whitney.  He  has  two 
children  by  his  first  wife:  Mary  Averell  (Mrs. 
Shirley  Carter  Pish)  and  Kathleen  Lanier 
1  MI'S.  Stanley  Grafton  Mortimer,  Jr. ) .  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Since  June,  Harriman,  who  has  supported 
a  cease- fire  since  1965,  has  been  In  Paris  par- 
ticipating In  "Peace  Talks"  which  have  ac- 
complished exactly  nothing  except  the  alien- 
ation of  our  supposed  ally.  South  Vietnam. 
In  spite  of  this  poor  record,  the  N.T.  Times 
and  "lll>eral"  spokesmen  are  calling  for  Nix- 
on to  retain  him  when  he  takes  over  the 
presidency  In  January.  An  article  in  the  N.Y. 
Times  of  November  17.  1968  states: 

"Ambassadors  W.  Averell  Harrtman  and 
Cyrus  Vance  hailed  as  a  'splendid  team'  to- 
day and  said  that  he  would  recommend  to 
President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  that  they 
continue  to  direct  the  Paris  talks  with  Hanoi 
after  the  inauguration.  .  .  . 

"Both  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Vance  are 
warmly  endorsed  as  well  as  the  Administra- 
tion's over-all  peace  efforts. 

"  'I  think  continuity  Is  extremely  valuable 
in  the  situation,'  he  said.  'Whether  it  is  fair 
to  ask  these  two  men  to  stay  on  is  another 
question.  I  know  that  Mr.  Vance  has  been 
trying  to  return  to  his  civilian  practice  for 
some  time.  But  if  at  least  one  of  them  could 
be  persuaded  to  stay,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.' 

"Mr.  Harrtman,  a  stanch  (sic)  Democrat 
who  Is  77  years  old,  has  said  that  he  intends 
to  retiirn  to  his  home  in  Washington.  He  is 
known  to  bear  personal  opposition  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  in  recent  weeks  it  has  been  said 
that  he  probably  would  decline  to  serve 
under  him." 

However,  newscasters  have  said  that  Harri- 
man would  probably  put  the  good  of  tbe 
country  ahead  of  his  personal  feelings  and 
stay  If  Mr.  Nixon  requests  him  to  do  so.  When 
It  comes  to  a  choice  between  his  private  feel- 
ings and  the  opportunity  to  help  a  country 
go  Communist,  Mr.  Harriman  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  choose  the  latter.  If  previous  ex- 
perience counts  for  anjrthing.  We  hope  Mr. 
Nixon  won't  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  choice. 


PRIORITY  FOR  ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

<  or   ORXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
day  of  the  91st  Congress  I  introduced 
legislation  wlilch  woiild  be  known  as  the 
National  Presidential  Elections  Act.  One 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  99, 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college,  provide  for  a  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President,  and 
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establish  a  national  presidential  primary 
election.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  bill,  H.R. 
18,  which  outlines  the  procedures  for 
accomplishing  these  reforms. 

In  an  editorial  last  Monday,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Times  asked  Con- 
gress and  the  new  administration  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  need  for  elec- 
toral reform  in  our  country.  I  include 
this  editorial  in  full  in  today's  Congres- 
siONAt  Record: 

Priority  for  Electoral  Reform 

A  tide  of  public  and  Congressional  support 
is  building  up  for  an  end  of  the  Electoral 
College  system  of  selecting  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents.  The  1968  election  loser, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  has  already  set  forth  his 
conviction  that  the  system  Is  "archaic"  and 
In  need  of  fundamental  reform.  The  winner. 
President-elect  Nixon,  has  perhaps  even  more 
reason  to  share  that  view.  Circumstances 
have  conspired  to  involve  him  in  a  series  of 
potential  constitutional  crises. 

It  was  Mr.  Nixon,  as  Vice  President  In  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  who  endured  the 
agonizing  dilemma  of  not  knowing  when  or 
how  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  nuclear- 
age  Presidency  would  become  his  should  an 
incuml>ent  President  prove  too  seriously  ill 
to  discharge  them.  This  uncertainty  pro- 
duced the  25th  Amendment  detailing  pro- 
cedures on  succession  and  disability. 

Then,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1960,  Mr.  Nixon  lost  narrowly  to  John  P. 
Kennedy  under  circumstances  in  which  a 
slate  of  unpledged  electors  might  have 
denied  both  candidates  the  requisite  elec- 
toral majority. 

If  there  had  been  a  deadlock,  the  un- 
pledged electors  would  have  been  in  position 
to  offer  their  votes  on  an  auction-block 
basis  In  exchange  for  commitments  from  tbe 
candidates. 

In  November  Mr.  Nixon  won  under  circum- 
stances in  which  a  third-party  candidate 
might — by  the  shift  of  a  few  thousand  votes 
in  Illinois  and  Missouri — have  created  an 
Electoral  College  deadlock.  This  deadlock 
could  have  forced  selection  of  the  President 
into  the  House  under  an  inequitable  one- 
state,  one-vote  procedure  susceptible  to  po- 
litical wheellng-and-deallng  and  subversion 
of  the  popular  will. 

Pate  has  not  left  things  at  this. 

Only  shortly  after  winning  an  electoral 
majority.  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  nation  learned 
of  the  arrest  of  tliree  men  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  take  his  life.  Despite  constitu- 
tional amendments  clarifying  some  aspects 
of  succession,  large,  gray  areas  of  doubt  re- 
main and  the  death  of  a  President-elect 
could  stUl  create  a  crisis.  Who  would  be- 
come President? 

It  Is  time  the  nation  revised  an  electoral 
system  that  was  designed  for  a  wholly 
different  day.  Mr.  Nixon  could  prepare  the 
way  by  appointing  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion to  study  existing  problems  and  recom- 
mend solutions.  Such  a  commission  could 
draw  on  work  already  done  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  already  held.  It  could  also 
provide  a  focus  for  the  new  hearings 
planned  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler. 

This  newspaper  favors  simple,  direct  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents,  as 
does  Vice  F>resldent  Humphrey,  and  there 
seems  to  be  growing  sentiment  for  that  sort 
of  reform.  A  Presidential  commission  could 
study  ways  of  implementing  direct  election, 
including  ways  of  providing  for  national  vot- 
ing standards,  assuring  the  honesty  of  the 
tally  and  setting  up  machinery  for  swiftly 
resolving  disputes. 

The  search  for  electoral  reform  deserves 
priority  in  the  new  Administration. 
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HOW  THE  RUSSIANS  HELPED  THE 
CZECHS 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Greorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  cogent  and  pimgent  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Daily  Tifton  Gazette  of  Tifton, 
Ga.,  deserves  sharing  with  my  colleagues. 

With  withering  logic  and  powerful 
expression,  it  deals  with  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  lame 
excuses  of  the  American  Communist  rat, 
Gus  Hall.  The  editorial  follows: 
How    THE    Russians   Helped    the    Czechs 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
has  not  occasioned  a  crisis  of  conscience 
among  American  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers  like  the  one  that  turned  hordes 
of  them  away  from  the  religion  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  during  the  bloody  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian   revolt   in    1956. 

There  has  been  muttering  in  the  ranks, 
however,  enough  to  warrant  the  publica- 
tion of  a  36-page  apologia  by  Ous  Hall,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A. 

To  the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
Hungary,  Poland,  East  Germany  and  Bul- 
garia violated  the  national  sovereignty  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Hall  answers  with  a  homely 
analogy : 

"No  man  has  the  right  to  enter  another 
man's  house  without  his  permission.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  a  fire  has  broken  out 
at  night  In  your  neighbor's  house,  endanger- 
ing his  house  and  yours  and  others.  Tou 
knock  on  the  door  to  awaken  him."  (Trans- 
lation: The  Kremlin  issues  a  warning.) 

"No  answer.  You  knock  louder."  (You 
summon  Czechoslovakia's  leaders  to  a  meet- 
ing.) "No  answer."  (They  refuse  to  knuckle 
under.)  "You  break  in  and  help  put  the  fire 
out."  (You  send  in  a  couple  hundred  thou- 
sand troops.) 

"Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the  five 
powers  were  really  violating  national  sov- 
ereignty?" asks  Hall. 

We  suggest  the  question  be  put  to  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  who  seem  remark- 
ably ungrateful  to  their  neighbors  for  their 
timely  aid.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  fire 
which  Russia  saw  raging  in  their  house  was 
to  them  merely  the  filckering  flame  of 
democracy. 

Hall  grants  that  there  were  abuses  of 
democracy  by  the  Communist  bureaucracy 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  legitimate  grievances 
against  its  policies. 

"But  in  the  correction  of  these  p>olicles 
the  new  leadership  of  the  party  went  to 
the  other  extreme  and  forgot  the  limitations 
of  democracy  under  conditions  of  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,"  explains  Hall. 

"What  are  those  limitations?  That  de- 
mocracy, the  right  of  free  speech,  press, 
etc..  does  not  mean  the  right  to  undermine 
the  leading  role  of  the  party,  nor  to  under- 
mine socialism." 

This  definition  of  democracy  reminds  one 
of  Henry  Ford's  statement  that  customers 
could  have  any  color  car  they  wanted,  so 
long  as  it  was  black. 

As  an  American,  Hall  takes  full  advantage 
of  his  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of 
free  speech,  press,  etc.,  to  attempt  to  under- 
mine this  country's  political  system. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  this  sys- 
tem— false,  brutal,  corrupt,  evil,  oppressive 
and  enslaving,  as  the  Communists  tell  us  it 
is — seems  absolutely  immune  to  any  as- 
saults by  print  or  speech  that  Hall  or  any- 
body else  can  mount  against  it,  while  the 
noble  people's  governments  of  socialist  lands 
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tremble  at  the  mere  thought  of  allowing  the 
people  to  freely  express  their  opinions? 

America  will  only  be  in  danger  when  it 
begins  imitating  the  Communists — when  It 
begins  to  be  afraid  of  the  likes  of  Ous  Hall 
anc*  afraid  of  letting  him  say  whatever  he 
wants  to  say,  as  loud  and  long  as  he  wants. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime,  on  January  9,  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "Quality  Education," 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  dilemma 
of  providing  adequate  education  in  this 
coimtry  today. 

Intent  attempts  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment are  now  being  made  to  insure 
the  finest  educational  systems  in  the 
world  throughout  this  country.  Needless 
to  say,  in  a  coimtry  where  the  greatest 
educational  programs  are  carried  out — as 
is  the  case  in  America  today — we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  providing  quality  education 
for  all. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  here  in  the  House, 
I  cannot  impress  too  deeply  upon  my  col- 
leagues the  need  for  direct  and  positive 
action  in  the  area  of  education. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  excellent  editorial 
prepared  on  the  question  of  quality  edu- 
cation by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 

follows: 

Quality  Education 

Current  discussions  Involving  the  Chicago 
board  of  education  and  the  Chicago  Teach- 
ers union  provide  but  one  of  an  infinite 
number  of  examples  of  loose  talk  in  the 
United  States  about  "quality  education." 
Educationists  have  been  so  secretive  about 
what  goes  on  in  American  schoolrooms  that 
discussions  of  "quality"  in  American  educa- 
tion are  all  too  often  based  on  too  many 
assumptions  and  too  few  facts. 

It  is  known  that  some  Individuals  man- 
age to  reach  college  age  with  an  admirably 
sound  eduction — and  that  far  too  many, 
both  dropouts  and  high  school  graduates, 
reach  mature  years  still  functionally  illit- 
erate. That  formal  education  is  ineffective 
with  a  dangerously  high  proportion  of 
youngsters  cannot  be  denied.  But  that  school 
problems  are  soluble  In  more  money  is  a 
bald  assumption.  It  Just  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  if  teachers'  salaries  were 
high  enough,  classes  were  small  enough,  and 
teachers  took  enough  courses  in  pedagogy  all 
would  be  well. 

Roger  A.  Freeman,  economist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.. 
and  for  many  years  a  close  student  of  school 
financing,  has  written  for  the  current  issue 
of  National  Review  a  cogent  article  entitled 
"Dead  End  In  American  Education."  Here  he 
uses  a  number  of  official  reports  to  deflate 
the  assumption  that  what  the  schools  need 
is  more  money  rather  than  more  intelligence. 

For  example,  the  Coleman  report  to  the 
federal  office  of  education  in  1965  stated. 
"The  physical  and  economic  resources  going 
Into  a  school  had  very  little  relationship  to 
the  achievements  coming  out  of  It.  ...  If 
it  were  otherwise,  we  could  give  simple  pre- 
scriptions: Increase  teachers'  salaries,  lower 
classroom  size,  enlarge  libraries,  and  so  on. 
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But  the  evidence  does  not  allow  such  simple 
answers."  This  report  found  that  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  "showed  a  consistent  lack  of 
relation  to  achievements  among  all  groups 
under  all  conditions."  These  conclusions  fol- 
lowed a  study  of  4,000  schools  with  600.000 
pupils. 

To  back  this  up,  Mr.  Freeman  quotes  an 
underpubllclzed  passage  In  "The  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Educational  Research"  |1950)  stat- 
ing. "On  the  whole  the  statistical  findings 
definitely  favor  large  classes  at  every  level 
of  Instruction  except  the  kindergarten."  Ob- 
viously, small  classes  make  life  easier  for 
teachers — and  harder  for  taxpayers — but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  a  great 
help  to  pupils'  learning. 

And  how  successful  have  various  expen- 
sive educational  experiments  been?  Mr,  Free- 
man has  found  several  little-known  official 
reports.  One  by  the  Center  for  Urban  Edu- 
cation to  the  New  York  school  board  on  the 
"More  Effective  Schools  (ME8|  project  read: 
"The  achievement  test  data  showed  that  the 
profiles  of  MES  schools  were  no  different  from 
tbe  profiles  of  these  same  schools  before  the 
program  was  instituted."  Of  "compensatory" 
education  under  title  I  of  the  1965  school  aid 
bill.  Rep.  Roman  Pucinskl  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  bills'  sponsors  and  chairman  of  a 
House  education  subcommittee,  said,  "It  is  a 
monumental  fiop."  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education  Joseph  Froomkln  said  of  the 
program,  "We  still  have  little  evidence  that 
tbe  problem  is  being  licked;  in  fact,  we  may 
even  be  falling  behind." 

Headstart,  the  most  appealing  of  the  fed- 
eral educational  experiments,  yielded  some 
positive  evidence.  But  time  ha-  .shown  that 
gains  in  the  test  performance  of  Headstart 
youngsters  did  not  last.  After  these  children 
had  spent  some  time  In  Ineffectual  schools, 
they  were  no  better  off  than  classmates  who 
had  not  been  in  Headstart. 

In  short,  this  country's  school  problems 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  putting  ever  more 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  do  not  know  how  to  make  good  use  of 
money.  All  of  us  with  a  sincere  interest  In 
quality  education  should  insist  not  so  much 
on  more  money  for  education  as  on  more 
education  for  the  money. 

In  a  book  published  In  1960.  Mr.  Freeman 
wrote,  "Productivity  In  other  types  of  ac- 
tivity [than  education  I  has  been  climbing 
steadily  and  steeply.  .  .  .  But  each  teacher 
now  Instructs  fewer  pupils  than  she  did  30 
or  50  years  ago.  Whether  the  achievement 
level  of  the  schools'  graduates  meanwhile 
iias  improved  or  deteriorated  is  controver- 
sial. .  .  .  Pupils  In  American  public  schools 
are  reported  to  be  two  or  more  years  behind 
their  European  counterparts  in  academic 
achievement." 

What  American  eoucation  needs  most  Is 
a  clear-eyed,  forthright,  public  examination 
of  tbe  results.  We  strongly  support  efforts  to 
develop  before-and-after  information  which 
will  make  possible  Identification  of  educa- 
tional practices  which  succeed  |  and  thus  de- 
serve virider  use  and  funding)  and  of  those 
practices  which  fall.  Without  such  informa- 
tion, multiplying  money  too  often  will  only 
multiply  waste  and  frustration. 


HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY: 
THE  U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
learned  from  lifelong  observation,  from 
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Wtter  prfltlcal  flithte.  and  from  deep  per- 
sonal experlenca  that  racial  dlscrtintoa- 
tion  Is  among  the  moet  defvastatliig  and 
destructiTe  forcas  In  any  society.  Nothing 
Is  more  callous,  more  immlndful  of 
human  decency,  or  more  irrational  than 
racial  dlacrlmlnatlon.  Decency  demands 
an  end  to  It.  an4  I  have  engaged  in  long 
and  bitter  fight*  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  discrimination.  I  need  no  lessona  In 
what  this  evil  practice  Is  or  what  It  can 
do.  nor  do  I  need  any  lessons  in  the 
courage  required  to  fight  it. 

The  UjS.  Cotttmlsslon  on  Civil  Rights 
is  empowered  to  investigate  alleged  vio- 
lations of  voting  rights,  study  and  col- 
lect information  on  legal  developments 
which  constitute  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  as  guaranteed  In  the 
14th  amendmeot.  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  Information  related  to  civil 
rights  matters,  and  appraise  Federal  laws 
and  policies  bearing  on  civil  rights  mat- 
ters. In  short.;  Congress  created  this 
Commission  toi  keep  abreast  of  civil 
righ^-related  developments  and  to  rec- 
u>mmend  such  changes  in  law  or  policy 
as  might  be  necessary  to  help  assure  that 
every  citizen  in  this  land  does  In  fact 
enjoy  his  full  lights.  My  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  Commission  leads  me  to 
believe  that  it  Is  failing  in  its  function, 
and  that  it  ought  to  reform  its  activities 
so  as  to  be  mort  productive,  and  to  serve 
the  goals  set  out  for  it  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act 

I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  that 
there  is  any  prciit  in  the  Commission  in- 
vestigating facte  that  are  already  known. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained  if  the  Commission  staff  es- 
tablishes investagations  or  hearings  that 
mobjective.  The  Commis- 
yecently  concluded  hear- 
litonio,  and  I  have  every 
i^e  that  the  hearings  de- 
new,  and  that  they  cer- 
conducted  in  anything 

_       eh  and  fair  manner  that 

must  be  expected  of  such  an  organ  of 
the  Govemmer^t.  Commission  staff  mem- 
bers seemed  tc(  have  been  far  more  in- 
spired by  mor»l  fervor  than  pursuit  of 
facts,  and  far  rtiore  interested  in  political 
hay  than  indivtidual  rights.  Emotion  re- 
placed judgment,  and  a  desire  for  expose 
overcame  any  hope  for  sound  findings 
and  recommendations.  At  one  time  my 
staff  pointed  ojut  patently  false  charges 
made  by  a  Co^nmission  advisory  board, 
and  asked  for  the  Commission  to  correct 
the  record,  but  the  reply  was  that  the 
result  had  beei  to  the  Commission's  lik- 
ing, so  there  was  no  real  need  to  correct 
any  record.  Ir  short,  the  end  justified 
the  means.  At  one  time  I  asked  why  I 
had  not  been  1  ept  informed  of  Commis- 
sion activity,  iind  received  the  Incredi- 
ble response  that  Congressmen  generally 
were  not  Interested  in  such  matters,  and 
anyway  if  I  Jad  been  informed,  every 
other  Member  of  Congress  in  the  South- 
west would  also  have  had  to  be  informed; 
it  was  just  too)  much  trouble  apparently. 
Deceit,  poor  judgment,  plain  discourtesy, 
and  other  facings  are  failings  whether 
they  are  comlnltted  by  a  righteous  or 
an  unrlghteou*  man,  &nd  I  suggest  that 
for  all  its  good  intentions,  the  Commis- 
sion staff  has  serious  shortcomings. 
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It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  not 
full-time   members,    but   must   instead 
take  time  from  their  busy  lives  to  run 
hearings  from  time  to  time,  and  attend 
to  Cc«nmlssion  business  only  as  it  suits 
them  or  as  they  are  able  to  find  time. 
The  result  Is  that  the  Commission  staff 
acts  Independently  from  the  Commission 
Itself;  the  least  informed  people  about 
Commission  work  seem  to  be  the  Com- 
missioners themselves.  I  think  that  if 
they  were  able  to  spend  more  time  on 
the  job  and  devote  more  energies  to  their 
work,  the  Commission  members  would 
have  a  very  much  more  effective  orga- 
nization. I  suggest  that  Congress  should 
consider  creating  a  full-time  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  with  paid  fuU-time  com- 
missioners. This  would  present  us  with 
work,  that  is  truly  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission rather  than  a  staff  that  appears 
to  be  less  than  objective,  and  often  less 
than  competent,  sometimes  almost  com- 
ical. This  is  work  that  needs  attention 
and  needs  direction  of  able  and  dedi- 
cated men,  not  the  staff  work  of  men 
who  may  be  dedicated,  but  not  terribly 
able.  Those  who  suffer  from  poor  Com- 
mission work  are  the  people  who  need 
help — the  poor,  the  left-outs,  and  the 
left-behinds  of  society.  I  suggest  that  as 
long  as  Commission  work  continues  as  I 
have  seen  it  in  my  own  experience,  there 
is  little  hope  that  substantive  progress 
can   be  achieved  in  writing  such  new 
laws  as  may  be  needed,  or  in  setting  up 
new  programs  that  could  be  of  benefit. 

The   conception   of   the   Commission 
staff  seems  to  be  that  their  job  is  to  ex- 
pose injustice.  But  the  fact  is  that  we 
know  about  Injustice,  and  there  is  little 
need  to  keep  investigating  what  we  al- 
ready know.  For  instance,  in  the  San 
Antonio  hearings,  a  migrant  family  told 
of  its  problems.  This  is  good,  but  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor already  knows  alwut  these  problems, 
and  has  been  pushing  for  corrective  leg- 
islation for  many  years.  I  myself  know 
these  problems,  and  have  made  it  my 
business  to  know  them,  and  have  spon- 
sored and  will  again  tills  year  sponsor 
laws  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  mi- 
grant workers,  to  improve  their  wage  and 
working  conditions,  and  to  enable  them 
to  enter  into  collective  bargaining  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
San  Antonio  hearings  elicited  informa- 
tion about  certain  school  problems,  but 
these  are  already  known  matters,  and 
these  are  matters  that  are  being  dealt 
with  through  new  programs,  new  laws, 
and  through  certain  coiui;  actions.  There 
was  discussion  about  the  identity  crisis 
and  other  race-related  matters,  but  these 
too  are  already  known  to  scholars  and 
laymen  alike.  Much  testimony  the  Com- 
mission heard  could  have  lieen  read  from 
my  speeches  to  this  House  and  my  ar- 
ticles in  various  publications,  some  of 
them  dating  back  5  and  6  years.  In  short, 
the  Commission  made  good  headlines, 
but  it  broke  no  new  groimd  and  dis- 
covered no  uncharted  lands.  The  quality 
of  injustice  is  known,  and  what  we  need 
is  proposals  for  bringing  Justice  about, 
suggestions  for  £«:tIon  and  reform  rather 
than  repetitious  exercises  in  frustration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  can  play  a  valuable  function  in 
the  urgent  business  of  this  land,  but  only 
If  its  affairs  are  conducted  efBciently  and 
effectively,  only  if  its  words  and  actions 
are  credible,  and  all  of  these  can  only 
be  if  the  Commissioners  themselves  de- 
vote enough  time  and  energy  to  giving  di- 
rection to  the  work  of  the  staff;  they 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  success  by  re- 
maining mere  figureheads  and  decora- 
tions at  setplece  hearings. 

I  say  to  the  Commission:  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy. 

I  propose  In  future  days  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  details  which  will  support 
my  claims,  and  which  will  show  why  re- 
forms are  needed.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention. 


V/STOL    AIRCRAFT:    A    DEFINITIVE 
VIEW 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  Hrw  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pilot 
issue  of  Government  Executive  includes 
a  definitive  and  perceptive  article 
on  V/STOL  aircraft.  Development  of 
V/STOL  is  reaching  a  critical  point.  The 
decisions  and  policies  made  in  the  next 
year  or  so  will  have  profoimd  effects  on 
the  shape  of  aviation  and  air  travel  for 
decades  to  come. 

I  commend  Government  Executive's 
article  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
share  my  concerns  over  aviation  develop- 
ment and  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

V  STOL  Aircraft  Nearinc  Decisions: 
Question  Is:  What  Who.  Thet  Be? 

Highlights:  The  Vertical  Takeoff  and  Land- 
ing (VTOL)  and  Short  Takeoff  and  Landing 
(STOL)  aircraft  are  a  puzzlement  and  Im- 
minent. The  future  of  V/STOL  Is  both  as- 
siired  and  uncertain,  "nieee  points  are 
established. 

1.  Neither  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration nor  the  Armed  Services  have  success- 
fiUly  defined  what  a  STOL  aircraft  Is; 

2.  This  lack  of  definition  U  hampering 
development  of  the  aircraft  and  the  STOL 
ports  they  would  operate  from; 

3.  STOL,  when  It  arrives,  wlU  help  solve 
noise  abatement  and  air  poUutlon  problems 
as  well  as  relieve  air  and  terminal  congestion; 

4.  Military  requirements  are  established 
sufficiently  to  justify  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  some  programs  will  terminate  in 
1970; 

5.  Studies  are  underway  to  Improve  Instru- 
ment Landing  System  equipment  for  STOL 
and  VTOL  aircraft  but  It  may  be  years  before 
refined  equipment  is  available  for  both  air- 
craft and  the  ports  that  will  handle  them. 

VTOL  Is  fairly  easy  to  define,  but  STOL  is 
not;  both  PAA  and  the  military  agree  on  this. 
VTOL  Is  a  helicopter  pure  and  simple;  STOL 
Is  not  simply  an  aircraft  that  takes  off  and 
lands  on  a  short  strip  of  real  estate.  "Every 
time  you  say  STOL,"  said  one  Air  Force  ex- 
pert "you  have  to  put  a  number  with  It, 
...  a  1,000-ft.  STOL,  a  1,500-ft.  STOL,  a 
2,000-ft.  STOL— however  much  ninway  you 
need  to  get  that  aircraft  off  the  ground  or 
back  on  it.  If  you  go  to  a  3,0OO-ft.  STOL,  why 
that  isn't  a  STOL.  It's  a  C-130  Hercvles,  and 
that's  a  different  horse.  It  depends  on  lift  and 
payload;  how  much  payload  are  you  going  to 
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aacrlflce  If  you're  going  to  get  that  aircraft 
airborne  In  the  length  of  strip  you  want  to 
restrict  It  to.  I  cannot  assess  the  word  STOL; 
the'V  I  can." 

Last  March,  PAA,  In  announcing  a  four- 
day  meeting  of  experts  from  military  and 
Government  agencies  and  Industry  to  discuss 
tentative  airworthiness  standards  proposed 
by  PAA  for  V/STOL  aircraft,  admitted  It  too 
had  difficulty  in  defining  STOL.  It  said: 

•'For  convenience,  VTOLs  are  deflned  as 
those  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  lift  and 
hovering  with  respect  to  a  fixed  point  In 
space  lander  calm  conditions,  while  the  STOL 
class  Is  Identified  mainly  with  conventional 
fixed  wing  types  having  lift  augmentation. 
"Many  VTOLs  also  have  a  STOL  mode  of 
operation  at  higher  weights:  however,  some 
STOL  types  may  employ  additional  lifting 
means  simlUar  to  VTOLs. 

"The  more  inclusive  term,  'V/STOL,'  there- 
fore, is  used  to  designate  such  aircraft.  An 
aircraft  found  capable  of  meeting  the  cer- 
tification requirements  for  both  VTOL  and 
STOL  types  would  be  certified  V/STOL." 

The  tentative  standards  being  proposed  by 
PAA  were  based  to  a  large  extent  on  existing 
certification  requirements  applicable  to 
transport  category  rotor-craft  and  fixed  wing 
aircraft  where  design  features  were  similar 
to  those  aircraft.  "At  the  same  time."  said 
FAA,  "they  attempt  to  refiect  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  novel  design  and  operating  features 
characteristic  of  V/STOLs  and  on  which 
these  new  classes  of  aircraft  depend  for 
lift  and  control." 

Still  under  study  are  such  diverse  features 
as  boundary  layer  control,  lift  fans,  tilt  wing 
turboprops,  ejector  Jets,  rotable  props  and 
ducted  fans,  direct  lift  Jets,  defiected  thrust 
devices,  stowed  or  stopped  rotors  and  pro- 
pulsive wings. 

In  December  1965,  FAA  called  In  military 
and  Industry  experts,  as  well  as  some  of  their 
own,  to  form  a  group  known  as  the  Air- 
worthiness Standards  Evaluation  Committee 
( ASEC ) .  The  purpose  of  the  group  was  to 
study  FAA's  airworthiness  regulations  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  timeliness  and  ap- 
plicability to  modern  types  of  aircraft.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  a  set  of  tenta- 
tive standards  be  developed  for  V/STOLs  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  "special  conditions" 
to  be  applied  by  the  FAA  In  V  STOL 
certification. 

Industry  thought  the  1970s  would  be  the 
market  years  for  large  V/STOL  transports 
for  100  passengers  and  more  and  told  FAA 
that  If  It,  Industry,  was  to  develop  such  an 
aircraft  for  operational  use  in  1975,  It  would 
need  the  tentative  standards  by  July  1968. 
As  a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  by  a  team 
headed  by  Charles  E.  Chapman,  Acting  Chief 
of  Program  and  Planning  In  the  Flight 
Standards  Service  of  FAA,  the  Agency,  In  one 
year's  time,  wrote  and  published  a  detailed 
"guidance"  users  refer  to  as  the  "Yellow 
Book" — becr.use  of  the  color  of  Its  cover  page. 
It  Is  titled  "Tentative  Airworthiness  for 
Vertlcraft/Powered  Lift  Transport  Category 
Aircraft";  It  was  published  last  July. 

"It  Is  a  guide,"  Herb  Slaughter,  Jr.,  FAA's 
Chief  of  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Division,  told  Government  Executive,  "It  has 
no  legal  basis — but  It  does  give  a  feel  of  pres- 
ent FAA  thinking  In  the  design  of  this  type 
civil  aircraft."  Generally,  he  said,  all  major 
manufacturers  are  looking  at  paper  designs  of 
STOL.  All  major  manufacturers  participated 
In  preparing  the  Yellow  Book  and  FAA  may 
soon  get  requests  for  certification  from  two 
or  three  companies. 

The  Yellow  Book  recommends  -STOL  air- 
port facilities  have  runways  1,500  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide,  taxlways  60  feet  wide,  and 
pavements  strong  enough  to  support 
150,000-pound  transports.  This  gives  a  sU- 
houette  of  sorts  of  an  aircraft  design  that  Is 
most  likely  to  get  approval.  The  recommen- 
dations, of  course,  are  only  that — recommen- 
dations— and   Industry   may  rightfully  Xeel 
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that  the  cost  of  developing  a  1,600-ft.  STOL 
aircraft  would  be  excessive  In  cost  at  this 
time  and  costly  In  delay  required  by  design. 
The  Yellow  Book  does  provide  an  extra  160 
feet  at  either  end  of  the  runway  for  over- 
runs, with  an  extra  50  feet  of  prepared 
shoulder  surface  on  each  side  of  the  strip. 

Slaughter  believes  that  the  difficulties  for 
STOL  should  not  be  great  because  of  the 
state  of  the  art.  He  also  believes  that  STOL 
aircraft  should  have  a  tendency— power  be- 
ing equal — to  reduce  noise  because  It  climbs 
at  a  higher  angle,  getting  away  soon  from 
the  immediate  area. 

To  this  latter  point,  Miss  Joan  B.  Barrlage 
agrees.  She  Is  FAA's  Program  Manager  for 
VTOL  and  STOL  In  the  Aircraft  Division, 
and  one  of  two  or  three  ladles  In  the  country 
with  a  degree  In  aeronautical  engineering 
(Purdue).  A  STOL  designed  with  defiected 
slip-stream  can  climb,  after  takeoff,  at  133 
knots  at  a  16°  climb  angle  for  noise  abate- 
ment, or  It  could  accelerate  to  200  knots  in 
level  flight  In  approximately  20  seconds  and 
climb  at  4.000  feet  per  minute  at  a  13°  angle. 
The  McDonald  Douglas  Corp,  Is  working 
with  Soclete  Breguet  of  France  on  the  type  of 
certification  of  a  SO-passenger  version  of  the 
cross-shafted,  defiected-sllpstream  STOL  con- 
cept. It  has  been  filght  demonstrated  since 
June  1961  by  the  Breguet  941-01  model. 
Lockheed  has  conducted  studies  of  manufac- 
turing a  30-passenger  compound  helicopter 
using  the  rotor  and  other  system  technology 
developed  for  the  Army  In  the  AH-56A.  But 
It  would  be  about  three  years  before  either 
of  these  concepts  would  be  ready  for  airline 
service 

"A  large  STOL  would  be  economic,"  Miss 
Barrlage  told  Government  Executive,  "It 
would  be  using  Its  own  facilities.  The  airline 
Industry  is  looking  upon  STOL  aircraft  In 
view  of  public  acceptance  and  maintenance 
and  feels  It  is  Just  another  aircraft  which 
the  industry  can  handle.  But  I  don't  think 
the  public  vrtll  accept  such  a  large  passen- 
ger-carrying rotary." 

It  is  possible  to  operate  V/STOL  aircraft 
at  busy  terminals,  but  PAA  would  Insist  that 
the  aircraft  can  he  controlled  more  efficiently 
at  high  density  airports  by  using  a  separate 
approach  pattern  and  runway.  This  was  con- 
cluded in  a  recent  FAA  study.  The  tests  were 
conducted  near  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  and 
showed  that,  although  It  was  possible  to  op- 
erate using  present  air  traffic  control  proce- 
dures. It  may  be  difficult  to  get  desired  spac- 
ing between  aircraft  on  final  approach.  "This 
difficulty,"  said  PAA.  "Is  due  to  the  great  dif- 
ferences m  final  approach  speeds  between  V/ 
STOL  and  conventional  airplanes  and  also 
the  variations  in  approach  and  landing  speeds 
of  different  STOLs."  Separate,  but  parallel 
facilities  are  recommended. 

Said  Miss  Barrlage.  in  a  paper  prepared  in 
collaboration  with  Richard  E.  Kuhn  of 
NASA's  Langley  Research  Center,  "Whether 
undertaken  by  municipal  governments  or  by 
alr-transportatlon  services,  construction  of 
the  VTOL  and  STOL  facilities  must  be  done 
concurrently  with  the  aircraft  and  airspace 
developments.  The  ports  must  be  much 
nearer,  either  physically  or  tlmewlse  to  con- 
centrations of  travelers  than  the  conven- 
tional airport,  must  have  good  Interface 
with  ground-transportation  facilities  and 
must  be  compatible  with  surrounding  land 
use,  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
noise." 

If  our  aviation  system  can  provide  a  par- 
allel strip  for  STOL  shorter  than  that  which 
jet  transports  are  using  today.  Miss  Barrlage 
told  Government  Executive,  then  the  system 
stands  a  chance  of  succeeding.  An  FAA  air 
control  team  covered  some  20  sites,  talked 
to  airport  authorities  and  asked.  What  can 
be  provided  for  a  STOL  strip?  "STOL  strips 
at  airports  are  not  a  simultaneous,  inde- 
pendent operation  yet,"  said  Miss  Barrtage. 
It  Is,  again,  a  question  of  requirements. 
"There  is  a  need  for  an  Instrument  approach 
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system — not  Just  on  the  ground,  but  In  the 
aircraft  as  well.  The  Agency  has  In  the  works 
now  a  FH-ototype  for  evaluation. 

"How  much  STOL  do  you  need?  That's  a 
big  question.  The  more  STOL,  the  more  costly 
the  aircraft  because  of  development.  And  the 
airport  vs.  aircraft  facilities  acceptability  Is 
a  question  of  which  will  come  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  The  companies  won't 
build  aircraft  until  land  is  available  and 
cities  won't  build  STOL  ports  until  they  see 
the  aircraft.  An  Investigation  of  the  North- 
east corridor  Is  bringing  the  Government, 
manufacturers,  Industry,  airports  and  cities 
together,  to  study  routes  for  airlines.  This 
might  break  the  cycle. 

"In  Phase  I  of  this  stvidy,  we're  establish- 
ing the  need  and  feasibility  of  V  STOL  serv- 
ice and  is  tentatively  set  up  so  that  it  will  Ije 
completed  next  June  or  July.  In  Phase  II. 
the  routes  will  be  awarded." 

Conceivably,  by  that  time  major  decisions 
by  airports  and  manufacturers  w;il  be  made, 
for  routes  in  the  Northeast  corridor  arc  very 
lucrative  ones. 

Military   Interest   in   V/STOL   is  real   and 
dates  back  many  years.  Hugo  G.  Sheridan, 
Technical    Advisor    lor    Aerospace    Sciences 
on  the  staff  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations     for     Development,     dates     the 
Navy's   Interest  back  to   1911   when   Eugene 
Ely,  fiylng  a  Curtis-,  pusher,  landed  on  a  spe- 
cially   built    platform    aboard    the    armored 
cruiser  USS  Pennsylvania  at  anchor  In  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  57  minutes  later  took  off 
from     the     same     platform.     "An     aircraft 
launched  by  catapult  from  an  aircraft  car- 
rier  is   a   STOL."   he   said.    And    technically, 
he    Is    correct.    "The    attention    today    is    In 
the  design  of  STOL  rather  than  VTOL  for 
It  can  carry  a  better  payload."  Said  the  Air 
Force    expert,    "We've    been    Interested    in 
V/STOL   as.   far   back    as   I   can   remember. 
More  recently,  we  launched  a  real  effort  in 
1964   and   In    1965   came   Light   Intratheater 
Transport    (LIT)."   In    ihe   late   Fifties,   the 
Marine   Corps  wanted   to   Improve  the   Am- 
phibious Force  by   Introducing   an   aircraft 
with   more  capabilities   than   helicopter.   In 
1956.    the    Navy    participated    In    an    Army- 
funded  testbed  Investigation  of  the  Vertol 
76    tllt-wlng    and    Ryan    92    deflected-slip- 
stream aircraft.   Other  studies   were  under- 
taken, research  projects  begun,  until  In  Feb- 
ruary 1961  a  request  for  proposals  was  sent 
to  31   prospective  bidders  fcr  a  Trl-Scrvlce 
VTOL  transport  aircraft. 

Said  Sheridan:  "Evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posals Indicated  that  meeting  the  Navy's 
carrier  compatibility  requirement  was  dif- 
ficult and.  If  included  in  the  project,  would 
Increase  the  risk.  Rather  than  continue  un- 
der these  stringent  conditions,  the  three 
services  decided  to  proceed  Immediately  un- 
der Air  Force  management  with  full  consid- 
eration of  the  Navy's  need  1-.  all  plans  and 
decisions." 

Another  Navy  expert  said  that  there  were 
three  configurations  that  came  out  of  the 
tri-service  competition:  tilt  wing  with  some 
variations;  tandem  tilted  duct;  and  tandem 
tilted  prop. 

"The  general  feeling  among  people  evaluat- 
ing the  proposals."  he  said,  "was  that  the  tilt 
wing  with  the  standard  prop  was  closer  to  a 
real  aircraft  and  therefore  offered  minimum 
risk  m  proceeding  vrtth  development.  This 
resulted  in  the  XC-142  as  winner  of  that 
competition.  Problems  in  the  X-19  and  the 
X-22A  proved  thU  was  good  Judgment — they 
got  the  best  aircraft  to  do  the  best  opera- 
tional evaluation  job.  As  a  result  of  decisions 
on  the  XC-142,  Air  Force  felt  the  tandem 
tilted  prop  was  the  best,  but  the  Navy 
thought  the  duct  was  better.  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  told  each  service  to 
go  ahead  with  individual  development. 

"The  only  reason  the  X-22A  la  continuing 
today  is  that  It  has  a  variable  stability  system 
and  can  be  used  In  a  filght  research  program 
to  develop  requirements  and  an  understand- 
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Ing  of  flying  quaf  tlea  In  the  transition  re- 
gion— hovering  to  tOylng  or  flying  to  horerlng 
Bltuatlona." 

A  rarlable  stabilty  system  (VSS)  was  In- 
stalled m  the  aim -aft  In  June  this  year.  Ini- 
tial tests  gave  indication  that  the  system 
would  be  satisfactory.  However,  minor  diffi- 
culties Invcrtvlng  i  portions  of  the  circuitry 
were  encountered!  Testing  of  the  VSS  will  be 
a  Joint  effort  between  Bell  Aeroeystems  Com- 
pany, developer  ol!  the  aircraft,  and  the  Cor- 
nell Aeronautical  piboratory,  supplier  of  the 
VSS.  I 

The  X-22A  Is  being  flown  with  a  gross 
weight  of  15,700  bounds.  This  Is  the  esti- 
mated structural  limit  of  the  aircraft.  But 
due  to  funding  limitations,  structural  testing 
has  been  curtailed  and  no  effort  Is  planned  to 
raise  the  weight  I  limitation  through  static 
tests.  Funding  resirlctlon  has  also  eliminated 
planned  flutter  tssts.  "Consequently,"  said 
the  Navy,  "the  pla  aned  X-2aA  flight  envelope 
Investigation  has  been  reduced  and  flight 
tests  are  limited  ta  a  speed  of  200  knots." 

Plight  test  resul  ts  Indicate  overall  stability 
and  control  characteristics  appear  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  slds  force  characteristics  are 
somewhat  higher  than  estimated.  And  It  ap- 
pears to  have  hl|;her  drag  than  estimated. 
The  Naval  Air  Sy  items  Command  now  esti- 
mates Me  maxlmv  im  speed  to  be  In  the  order 
of  230  kxiots.  Thli  compares  to  the  original 
Bell  estimate  of  about  303  knots  which  was 
later  revised  dowi  ward  to  283  knots  as  a  re- 
sult of  wind  tunnel  tests. 

Said  Hugo  O.  Sheridan,  a  Navy  Technical 
Advisor  for  Aerospace  Sciences.  "The  X-22A 
has  been  threatened  by  Budget  restrictions 
because  of  VletnEim  expenditures  and  the 
cutdown  of  monle  s  available  for  research  and 
development.  Thl:i  will  probably  be  the  last 
year  It  Is  funded,  tt  Is  a  research  vehicle,  not 
a  transport  VTOI .  It  may  go  to  NASA." 

The  Air  Force  p  rogram  in  VTOL  transports 
Is  In  full  swing. 

A  series  of  sti;  dies  was  launched  by  six 
contractors  for  th  j  Light  Intratheater  Trans- 
port (LIT)  to  meet  Air  Force  requirements. 
These  requlremec  ts  were  determined  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Comi  land  which  wiU  supply  the 
pilots  and  crews,  as  well  as  the  aircraft,  for 
operation  in  the  theater  force  command — 
Strike  Command,  Mr  Force  Pacific  Command, 
etc.  One  firm  reqiUrement:  it  must  be  capa- 
ble of  dep;oylng  ^irithout  refueling. 

The  STOL  alrcrift  is  less  attractive  in  LIT 
than  the  VTOL.  but  this  surface  comment 
win  have  no  bear  ng  on  the  final  decision — 
U  the  STOL  deslga  appears  superior.  "If  you 
have  a  1.500-ft.  ninway  with  a  STOL  parked 
at  one  end  of  it  a  ad  a  bomb  blasts  a  hole  In 
the  middle  of  the  strip,  the  STOL  is  parked 
period.  Now,  a  V  "OL  could  take  off  regard- 
less— with  a  lighi  er  payload.  obviously,  but 
It  could  take  off.  1  f  you  have  a  1,500-ft.  STOL 
and  later  decide  yau'd  rather  have  a  1,000-ft. 
STOL,  you're  out  af  luck  unless  you  want  to 
spend  more  mone  y  on  VTOL  development — 
and  time,  which    'ou  may  not  have  a  lot  of. 

"But  even  if  yo  i  go  to  STOL,  you've  got  to 
go  to  VTOL  to  ge  ;  the  maximum  lift- weight 
ratio.  If  you  had  t ,  V  STOL  aircraft  and  only 
used  It  as  a  STOL,  you'd  have  a  better  STOL. " 

Six  companies  are  participating  In  the 
comp)etltlon,  each  submitting  VTOL  designs 
and  three  of  theid  also  submitting  separate 
STOL  designs.  Thi  sy  are :  Lockheed  California 
(stop  and  stowed  -otors) ;  Sikorsky  (also  stop 
and  stowed) :  Mclonnell  Douglas  (lift  fans) ; 
Lockheed  Georgia  (lift  fans  and  a  separate 
study  on  lift  Jets  :  Boeing  Vertol  (tilt  wing 
turboprop);  and  :.TV  (also  tilt  wing  turbo- 
prop). The  STOL  Isubmlsslons  are  by  Boeing, 
LTV  and  McDonn(ell  Douglas. 

Air  Force  believes  It  has  Identified  a  good 
breakpoint  In  slzi  of  the  aircraft,  but  will 
not  divulge  It  at  this  time,  pending  full 
evaluation  of  all  the  studies.  The  studied 
payload  range  Is  |rom  three  tons  vertical  to 
24  tons  STOL. 
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The  OT  research  and  development  was 
not  touched  In  the  1989  Budget,  but  how  It 
fares  In  future  Budgets  Is  unknown.  "We're 
encouraged,"  said  the  Air  Force  official,  "but 
I  Just  dont  know  the  future."  Air  Force 
hopes  to  make  contract  definition  awards 
before  July. 

The  futxire  of  the  Marine  Corps'  OV-lOA 
aircraft  may  be  in  question.  As  one  expert 
said,  it  is  hard  to  get  an  unbiased  opinion 
of  it.  "It  began  on  an  emotional  basis  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  non-engineers. 
Defense  assigned  the  Navy  agent  for  the  air- 
craft for  the  Marine  Corps — who  didn't  want 
It.  It  began  with  the  Light  Armed  Recon- 
naissance Aircraft  (LARA)  with  an  original 
wing  span  of  25  feet;  It's  now  nearly  40'." 

Tne  Marine  Corps  Gazette  (professional 
magazine  for  the  Corps)  last  May  carried  an 
article  praising  the  OV-IOA.  The  November 
Issue  published  a  blistering  rejoinder.  The 
writer's  comments  are  contained  In  a  section 
clearly  marked  "Opinion. "  A  few  excerpts: 

".  .  .  Becaiise  it  Is  not  a  VTOL,  it  cannot 
live"  with  the  troops  by  reason  of  flight  per- 
formance; nor  can  It  'live*  with  any  troops 
but  its  own  organizational  maintenance  sup- 
port troops,  and  In  this  respect  It  will  need 
a  great  deal  more  maintenance  than  the  O-l 
it  replaces.  .  .  . 

The  'need'  for  this  aircraft  .  .  .  needs 
some  elucidation.  Pour  years  ago.  Marine 
Corps  Landing  Force  Development  Center  is- 
sued what  piuported  to  be  a  comprehensive 
operational  study  and  program  analysis  to 
support  the  'need'  not  only  for  the  OV-lOA 
but  also  for  the  accompanying  support  (per- 
sonnel and  equipment ) .  This  document  was 
remarkable  for  a  number  of  pseudo-analyti- 
cal rationalizations,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  total  omission  of  any  comparison  with 
or  even  reference  to  the  OV-1,  which  was  not 
only  the  only  comparable  twin-turbo-prop 
aircraft  then  in  existence,  but  which  had 
previously  undergone  extensive  study  by  the 
Marine  Corps  and  had  even  been  evaluated  In 
combat  by  a  Marine  pilot  .  .  . 

"I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the 
OV-1  was  not  (and  is  not)  the  world's  great- 
est airplane,  but  it  was  (and  is)  a  whole 
lot  better  airplane  than  the  OV-1 10  Is  or 
will  ever  be.  In  point  of  fact,  the  OV-1  is  an 
operational  member  of  the  1st  Marine  Air 
Wing  team  and  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  I  Corp  reconnaissance  ca- 
pablUty." 

At  the  same  time,  some  pilots  of  the  OV- 
lOA  swear  by  it,  not  at  It.  How  the  Marine 
Corps  will  resolve  this  requirement  can  only, 
publicly,  be  the  subject  of  educated  gr^ess 
work.  It  has  been  reported,  however,  that 
the  Corps  has  expressed  interest  In  the  Brit- 
ish vectored  thrust  Hawker  Slddeley  HarrieT 
V/STOL  being  produced  In  quantity  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  It  is  the  first  V/STOL  fighter 
and  the  only  fixed  wing  V/STOL  aircraft  of 
any  type  to  get  beyond  the  experimental 
stage. 

The  VJS.  assisted  In  developing  this  air- 
craft, financing  engine  development  and  pro- 
viding research  facilities  at  NASA.  Said  Roy 
M.  Braybrook,  Senior  Project  Engineer  at 
Hawker  Slddeley  in  Vertifiite^  "In  addition, 
we  found  that  under  the  impetus  of  John 
Stack  (now  Vice  President-Elnglneering, 
Falrchlld  Killer)  the  models  were  manufac- 
tured by  three-shift  working  so  that  they 
were  actually  completed  much  earlier  than 
was  fKJssible  (In  England)." 

A  development  contract  of  a  new  design 
was  let  in  August  1966  and  Hawker  Sld- 
deley is  now  manufacturing  60  single  seat 
Harriers,  the  first  of  which  flew  last  Decem- 
ber, and  ten  two-seat  models,  which  will  fol- 
low about  one  year  behind  the  schedule  of 
the  single-seaters. 

Several  lessons  are  clear  from  all  of  the 
foregoing:  1 — that  research  and  development 
of  V/STOL  aircraft  is  active  by  both  in- 
dustry and  military — each  for  their  separate 
reasons:    2 — that  Industry  can  learn  much 
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from  the  fallout  of  mUltary-galned  expertise; 
3 — that  research  and  development  are  falling 
off  both  In  industry  (awaiting  STOL  ports) 
and  military  (by  cuts  in  R&D  funding);  and 
4 — ^proliferating  air  traffic  Insures  the  rela- 
tively early  introduction  of  ctxnmerclal 
STOL  on  a  large  scale — Indeed,  some  air- 
ports (e.g.,  New  York  and  Washington)  are 
already  operating  such  craft. 


HENRY  A.  KISSINGER— SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  FOR  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    IXSUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
American  people  feel  secure  If  the  spe- 
cial assistant  for  national  security  does 
not  believe  in  security? 

An  interesting  documentary  on  the 
new  special  assistant  to  replace  Walt 
Rostow  has  been  prepared  by  OSTH  In- 
formation Service,  Box  448,  Berryvllle, 
Va.,  which  I  ask  be  here  reproduced  for 
our  colleagues'  attention  and  perusal, 
followed  by  several  news  clippings. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  OSTH  Information  Service.  Berry- 
vlUe.  Va.,  Jan.  19,  and  26,  1969] 

HirNRT    A.    KlSStNGEB 

No  appointment  made  by  Richard  M.  Nixon 
is  nearly  so  important  as  that  of  Prof.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  of  Harvard  as  spwcial  assistant 
for  national  security  affairs.  Much  of  the 
conservative  press  has  praised  the  appoint- 
ment thinking  Dr.  Kissinger  was  a  hard- 
liner insofar  as  opposing  Moscow  is  con- 
cerned. Many  more  sophisticated  political 
and  cold-war  experts  believe  otherwise.  Con- 
sider the  following  commentary  from  well- 
known  liberal  and  even  socialistic  sources: 

Adam  Yarmollnsky  declared,  "I  will  sleep 
better  with  Henry  Kissinger  in  Washington. 
He  has  the  kind  of  Judgment,  balance,  and 
ability  to  see  that  the  President  Is  exposed 
to  the  whole  spectrum  of  views  he  should 
get." 

Said  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  "J  think  It's 
an  excellent  appointment.  It's  very  encour- 
aging. He's  the  best  they'll  get.  He  asked  for 
my  advice  a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  urged  him  to 
accept." 

According  to  reports,  George  F.  Kennan 
"applauded  the  appKiintment."  Carl  Kaysen 
called  Kissinger  "a  very  able  man."  John 
Kenneth  Oalbraith  "called  the  appointment 
of  his  friend  'a  good  one.'  " 

The  New  York  Times  commented  editorial- 
ly, "His  appointment  as  President-elect 
Nixon's  assistant  for  national  security  should 
assure  the  new  Administration  of  strategic 
assessments  that  keep  military  and  political 
factors  in  balance  ...  As  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  arms  control  studies  in  Cam- 
bridge, Washington  and  abroad  since  the 
early  1960's,  he  is  known  as  a  strong  propo- 
nent of  ratification  of  the  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation treaty  and  of  talks  with  Moscow  to 
curb  the  missile  race.  No  contribution  he  can 
make  in  his  new  post  will  be  more  important 
than  the  role  he  plays  as  efforts  are  made 
to  bring  these  measures  to  fruition." 

What  is  the  background  of  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer? 

A  B.A.  from  Harvard  in  1950,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellowship  for 
Political  Theory.  From  1951  to  the  present. 
he  has  been  Director  of  the  Harvard  Interna- 
tional Seminar  which  has  been  revealed  as 
having  been  CIA  financed  In  1967.  A  Ph.  D. 
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from  Harvard  In  1864,  under  McGeorge 
Bundy.  From  1964  through  1956  he  was  Stody 
Director  for  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  Nuclear  Problems.  CFR,  as  ts  generally 
known,  Is  substantially  subsidized  by  Rocke- 
feller money.  In  1967  his  CFR  study  expound- 
ing the  theory  of  limited  warfare  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Nuclear  WeapoTia  and 
Foreign  Policy.  From  1966  through  1958  he 
was  Director  of  a  Special  Studies  Project  for 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc.  In  January 
of  1958  the  "Kissinger  Report"  appeared.  It 
dealt  with  military  strategy  and  said  the  U.S. 
should  spend  (3  billion  on  arms,  and  reor- 
ganize services  under  a  single  command,  and 
prepare  for  limited  warfare. 

In  1968  and  1959  Kissinger  was  Research 
Secretary  for  a  CFR  discussion  group  on 
PoUtlcal  and  Strategic  Problems  of  Deter- 
rence. The  groxjp  also  Included  Prank  Alt- 
schul,  Robert  Amory,  William  C.  Foster,  Bos- 
well  Gilpatrlc,  Hans  Morganthau,  Dean  Rusk 
and  James  Perkins. 

By  1961  Kissinger  was  Special  consiiltant  to 
President  Kennedy  on  the  Berlin  Crisis.  He 
was  also  consultant  to  the  Operations  Re- 
search Office,  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board,  the  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation 
Group,  the  Psychological  Strategy  Board,  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  That  same 
year.  1981,  he  published  TVtc  Necessity  for 
Choice,  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard's  Cen- 
ter for  International  Affairs  which  Is  also  a 
probable  recipient  of  CIA  funds.  Kissinger 
thanked  both  the  Center  and  the  Council  on 
P\}relgn  Relations  for  assistance,  and  also 
thanked  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  John 
Gardner. 

In  1962  Kissinger  was  a  full  Professor  at 
Harvard,  on  the  faculty  of  the  Center  for 
International  Affairs.  In  1965  he  published 
Problems  of  National  Strategy  under  the 
Center's  auspices.  In  1967  he  was  cited  in  the 
New  York  Times  as  foreign  policy  advisor 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  with  regard  to  a 
reported  soft  policy  on  Vietnam  (Oct.  4 
issue) .  On  July  14,  1968,  when  Governor 
Rockefeller  announced  a  4-stage  pull-out  for 
Vietnam,  he  cited  Kissinger  as  his  adviser. 
Kissinger's  Ideas  have  often  been  self-con- 
tradictory. When  this  Service  asked  one  of 
Washington's  top  experts  on  foreign  policy 
to  categorize  Kissinger's  Ideas  the  reply  came 
back  that  this  was  difficult  to  do  because  his 
basic  thesis  Is  presented  In  the  form  of  a 
paradox.  He  says  we  must  be  militarily  strong 
so  that  we  can  negotiate  universal  disarma- 
ment. He  Is  fascinated  with  the  thought  that 
diplomacy  will  solve  all  our  problems.  Mili- 
tary strength  Is  only  one  tool  In  the  diplo- 
mat's pouch.  The  Job  of  the  military  is  to 
hold  off  the  aggressor  until  brilliant  diplo- 
macy reconstructs  world  order. 

One  may  read  Kissinger's  historical  study 
of  Mettemlch  and  Castlereagh  entitled  "A 
World  Restored"  to  note  his  confidence  In  and 
fascination  vrith   diplomacy. 

Our  Washington  contact  said  that  Kis- 
singer differs  from  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Walt 
Rostow  In  that  he  places  more  emphasis  on 
military  preparedness,  but  his  goals  are  es- 
sentially the  same,  I.e.,  the  surrender  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  nuclear  superiority 
through  arms  control  and  disarmament.  It 
Is  a  mistake,  we  were  assured,  to  look  only 
at  his  remarks  on  military  preparedness  be- 
cause they  mean  little  In  the  context  of  his 
obsession  with  arms  control.  The  paradox  in 
his  thesis  is  evident  In  the  following  quotes 
from  The  Necessity  for  Choice  (Anchor  Books, 
1962): 

"We  must  be  willing  to  face  the  paradox 
that  we  must  be  dedicated  both  to  mlUt&ry 
strength  and  to  arms  control,  to  security  as 
well  as  to  negotlatkm.  to  assisting  the  new 
nations  towards  freedom  and  self  respect 
without  accepting  their  interpretation  of  all 
Issues."   (p.  9) 
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"The  flexildllty  so  often  demanded  of  oui 
diplomacy  Is  Impossible  without  a  spectrum 
of  nUUtary  capabilities."  (p.  68) 

"Limited  war  Is  based  on  a  kind  of  tacit 
bargain  not  to  exceed  certain  restraints  .  .  . 
It  takes  two  to  keep  a  limited  war  limited 
or  a  local  defense  local."  (p.  62)  (Com- 
pare this  with  our  no-win  type  of  Vietnam 
policy.) 

"However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  the 
danger  of  escalation  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  a  strategy  of  limited  war  contrib- 
utes to  deterrence  and  also  why,  if  deter- 
rence falls,  there  Is  a  chance  of  keeping  a 
conflict  limited."    (p.   62) 

"Any  limited  war  must  have  some  sanctu- 
ary areas."  (p.  63) 

"Limited  war  should  not '  be  considered 
a  cheaper  method  of  impwslng  uncondition- 
al surrender  but  an  oppjrtunity  for  another 
attempt  to  prevent  a  final  showdown.  We 
must  enter  It  prepared  to  negotiate  and  to 
settle  for  something  less  than  our  tradi- 
tional notion  of  complete  victory.  To  be 
sure,  the  most  likely  outcome  of  a  conflict 
fought  in  this  manner  is  a  stalemate."   (p. 

64)  ,   , 

•If  we  make  the  Issue  depend  on  'purely 
military  considerations,  any  conflict  is  like- 
ly   to   expand    by   stages    into   a   conflagra- 
tion.  .  .   .  Graduated  retaliation  would   not 
strive    for    a   military   advantage   as   such." 

(P  68) 

"We  would  have  to  weight  the  tactical 
advantage  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
political  cost.  Once  nuclear  weapons  were 
vised  In  limited  war,  it  Is  possible  that  the 
pressure  of  other  countries  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons  of  their  own  would  grow  ir- 
resistible. Or  else  world  opinion  would  Im- 
pel a  renunciation  of  a  strategy  which  might 
appear  to  have  brought  humanity  to  the 
brink  of  a  catastrope.  Whatever  the  likely 
result,  the  concern  that  use  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons may  have  incalculable  political  effects 
co\ild  outweigh  all  military  considerations." 

(p.  88) 

"This  Is  the  measure  of  the  task  ahead.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  build  up  our  ca- 
pability for  limited  war  and  our  conventional 
forces,  we  will  be  embarked  on  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  of  crucial  importance.  Our 
leadership  must  convince  public  opinion 
that  we  have  to  Increase  our  military  ex- 
penditures even  while  making  earnest  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  on  arms  controL"  (p.  97) 

"Unilateral  disarmament — tacit  or 

avowed — and  the  quest  for  Independent  re- 
taliatory forces  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin."  (p.  116) 

Liberal  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  commented  on  the  appoint- 
ment by  Nixon  of  Kissinger  very  favorably. 
However,  they  deplored  the  choice  of  Dr. 
Richard  V.  Allen  of  the  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  as  "senior 
staff  assistant"  to  "the  highly  respected  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger."  Evans  and  Novak  declare 
that  "Por  his  part.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
Kissinger  will  make  much  use  of  Allen.  His 
personal  aide  wUl  be  not  Allen  but  an  out- 
standing young  diplomatist  (Daniel  David- 
son, currently  an  aide  to  Ambassador  Averell 
Harrlman).  .  .  ." 

New  York  Times  reporter  Hedrlck  Smith 
mentioned  Allen  and  Kissinger  on  December 
14.  1968.  He  wrote  that  Dr.  Allen  had  main- 
tained discreet  contact  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
during  the  Nixon  campaign,  and  later  with 
Dr.  Zblgnlew  K.  Brezezlnskl,  who  advised 
Vice  P>resident  Humphrey  on  foreign  affairs 
in  the  election  campaign.  But  Hedrlck  Smith 
pointed  out  that  while  Dr.  Allen  is  known 
as  a  conservative  or  relatively  hard-line 
analyst  of  Soviet  affairs,  "He  is  not.  as  he  has 
explained  to  friends,  'a  visceral  anti-Commu- 
nist who  believes  in  a  monoUthlc  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  or  that  the  Slno-Sovlet  dis- 
pute is  a  hoax.'  "  Congressional  committees 
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Investigating  International  Communism 
have  declared  there  Is  a  conspiracy  and  the 
record  points  that  out  very  clearly. 

With  the  replacement  of  Walt  Rostow  i;y 
Henry  Kissinger,  will  our  policies  In  regard 
to  the  Soviet  Union  continue  consistently 
to  overlap  or  complement  the  Oommunist 
design?  Will  the  20-year  old  U.8.  policy  of 
mutual  accommodation  continue? 

In  March  1967  Senator  Strom  Thtmnond 
delivered  a  major  speech  given  no  publicity 
at  all  to  the  Ooraell  University  Forum.  In 
discussing  the  international  Conununlst 
conspiracy  he  pointed  out  the  similarities  be- 
tween Soviet  Policy  and  U.S.  Policy  as 
follows: 

1.  Soviet  Foreign  policy  must  not  be  iden- 
tified with  the  organized  world  communist 
movement  under  Soviet  dominaUon.  US. 
policy  has  shown  no  evidence  of  Soviet  con- 
trol of  international  communist  conspiracy 
by  Soviets.  The  Empire  is  now  fragmenting. 
We  should  support  independent  Communist 
regimes. 

2.  Soviet  Policy:  There  is  no  force  In  the 
world  that  can  halt  the  advance  of  Soviet 
society.  Our  cause  is  invincible.  We  must 
keep  a  firm  hand  on  the  helm  and  go  our 
own  course,  yielding  neither  to  provocation 
nor  to  Intimidation.  U.S.  Policy:  Do  not  pro- 
voke the  Soviets  since  this  will  Increase  the 
danger  of  general  war.  Bring  about  changes 
in  Soviet  Union  by  containment  and  Evolu- 
tionary processes,  take  no  action  which 
might  escalate  into  general  nuclear  war. 

3.  World  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics uniting  the  whole  of  mankind  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  international  proletariat 
organized  as  a  state,  is  Soviet  PoUcy.  U.S. 
Policy  says,  no  direct  reference  should  be 
made  to  Soviet  control  of  the  International 
Communist  Conspiracy.  World  domination 
theme  should  not  be  used  against  USSR. 
Changes  are  taking  place  within  the  USSR. 
They  are  mellowing  Into  a  i>eaceful  state. 

4.  Soviet  policy:  Socialist  Society  leading 
to  a  world  communist  society.  VB.  policy, 
bring  about  changes  In  Soviet  Union  by  evo- 
lution Instead  of  revolution.  Support  so- 
cialist causes.  This  will  keep  the  violent  form 
of  communism  from  emerging.  We  are  now 
moving  through  a  period  of  great  transition. 

Regarding  Cuba:  Soviet  policy  has  been 
to  establish  Missile  Bases  there  In  order  to 
secure  a  Communist  Base  for  subversion  and 
reveal  weakness  of  U.S.  U.S.  policy  contends 
the  establishment  on  Cuban  soil  of  Soviet 
nuclear  striking  fbrces  would  be  incom- 
patible with  Soviet  policy. 

Still  regarding  Cuba.  Soviet  policy  has 
been  that  the  USSR  will  support  the  Castro 
Regime  and  assure  Its  continued  existence 
as  a  Socialist  state.  U.S.  policy  Is  that  we 
should  peacefully  coexist  with  Cuba  since 
we  cannot  allow  any  military  action  to 
escalate. 

Senator  Thurmond  also  noted  in  1967  that 
we  were  then  in  the  midst  of  stepped  up 
activity  in  the  policy  of  "mutual  accom- 
modation." of  which  the  prime  factor  was 
universal  disarmament,  both  psychological 
and  military.  That  remains  true  today.  The 
Senator  said  the  Soviet  government,  under 
orders  from  the  Central  Committee  (of  which 
the  Soviet  Government  is  merely  the 
"front"),  has  been  the  most  extreme  ad- 
vocate of  all  the  steps  of  disarmament:  and 
VS.  policy  has  fallen  along  In  step.  The 
Central  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  stopped  arming.  Senator  Thurmond  cited 
five  points  on  that  subject  showing  how  the 
policies  of  the  Sortet  Union  and  the  United 
States  coincided.  Some  of  these  alms  have 
been  accomplished  while  others  still  remain 
up  In  the  air. 

1.  Soviet  Policy:  The  disarmament  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Government  must  be  utilized 
for  purposes  of  agitation  and  as  means  for 
recruiting  sympathizers  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
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the  champion  of  peice  and  socUllsm.  US. 
Policy:  In  the  Interest  of  peace,  we  should 
try  to  arrive  at  som«  form  of  disarmament 
with  the  Soviets,  evep  to  the  point  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  on  our  part. 

a  Soviet  policy:  Ofctaln  ratlttcatlon  of  the 
■  Moecow"  treaty  or  nuclear  test  ban  once 
1962  tests  were  completed.  U.S.  policy:  RatUy 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  m  the  U.S.  Senate. 

3  Soviet  Policy:  Obtain  U.S.  Senate  ratl- 
flcatlon  of  the  Consular  Treaty.  U.S.  Policy: 
Obtain  US.  Senate  Ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty. 

4  Soviet  Policy:  Obtain  a  treaty  on  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space  In  order  to  keep  U.S. 
from  placing  In  orbit  objects  carrying  nuclear 
weapons.  U.S.  Policy:  ObUln  a  treaty  on 
peaceful  uses  of  outei  space 


5.  Soviet     PoUcy: 


Policy:    NATO   Is  no  longer   necessary   since 
USSR  Is  no  longer  a  tireat. 

Above  we  see  the  outline  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  over  the  past  number  of  years.  We  will 
note  with  Interest  any  change  for  the  better 
under  the  new  Administration  and  we  will 
watch  the  words  and  actions  of  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  and  his  advisers. 
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ter'B  degree  on  the  political  sclentlat  In  1963, 
a  doctorate  in  1964. 

Dr.  Kissinger  married  the  former  Ann 
Plelsher  in  1949.  They  had  two  children, 
Elizabeth  and  David.  They  were  divorced  In 
1964.  He  now  lives  at  419  Beacon  Street  in 
Boston. 

The  first  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  five  books,  "Nu- 
clear Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,"  was  the 
outgrowth  of  his  work  for  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  had  begun  an  effort 
to  find  answers  to  the  possibility  of  the 
threat  of  Soviet  action  against  what  was  con- 
sidered  'insufflclent  American  initiatives." 

Dr.  Kissinger  was  study  director  of  three 
subcommittees  and  after  18  months  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  write  an  analysis  of 
the  groups'  mediations. 

The  year  the  study  was  published.  Dr. 
Kissinger's  "A  World  Restored,"  subtitled 
•Metternlch,  Castlereagh  and  the  Problems 
of  Peace.  1812-22."  was  released.  A  Ntw  York 
Times  reviewer  said  that  Dr.  Kissinger's 
analysis  of  the  Metternlch  era  was  "brlllUnt- 
ly  formulated." 

A  ROCKEFELLER  ITJND  ATDE 

In  1957,  Dr  Kissinger  began  a  long  asso- 
claUon  with  Governor  Rockefeller  when  he 
became  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund's  Special  Studies  Project.  One  study  for 
the  fund  found  the  United  States  lagging  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  major  areas  of 
military  technology,  and  suggested  that  the 
United  States  Increase  Its  defense  expendi- 
tures by  $30-bllllon  a  year. 

During  tills  year's  campaign  for  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nomination.  Dr.  Kissinger 
was  an  adviser  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  foreign 
affairs.  In  the  Governor's  effort  to  prevent 
Mr.  Nixon  from  receiving  the  nomination. 
Dr  Kissinger  was  one  of  several  Rockefeller 
aides  credited  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion with  transforming  the  party's  Vietnam 
war  plank  from  a  hawkish  to  a  dovish  one. 
The  graying,  bespectecled  Dr.  Kissinger, 
who  is  5  feet  9  Inches  tall  and  weighs  175 
pounds,  retains  a  slight  trace  of  his  Germanic 
accept.  He  pronounces  his  name  KISSlng-er. 
At  Harvard,  where  he  hns  been  serving 
lately  as  a  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Government,  from  which  he  will  take  a  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  Mr.  Nixon,  Dr.  Kissinger 
is  known  as  a  brisk,  businesslike  and  de- 
manding teacher  and  scholar. 

Some  colleagues  say  he  sometimes  shows 
a  self-deprecatory  sense  of  humor.  For  ex- 
ample, when  introducing  one  staff  member 
to  another,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked: 

"He's  a  kind  of  mother  to  me.  He  does  all 
the   work   and   I   get   all    the   credit." 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10,  1962) 

Foreign  Aftairs  Magazine  Marks 

Its  40th  Year 

Articles  by  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  the 
Eirl  of  Avon,  formerly  Anthony  Eden,  high- 
light the  40th-annlver8ary  Issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  which  appears  today. 

The  distinguished  quarterly  with  the 
blue-gray  cover  has  changed  little  since  its 
founding  in  September  1922  except  that  the 
price  Is  now  $1.50  Instead  of  $1.25.  However, 
the  40th  anniversary  issue  Illuminates  the 
historic  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  since  then. 

The  magazine,  published  by  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations.  58  East  68th  Street, 
prints  articles  by  the  world's  foremoet 
statesmen  and  by  historians  and  other  stu- 
dents of  international  affairs. 

Foreign  Affairs  has  published  the  opinions 
of  such  diverse  figures  as  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Trotsky.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Marshal  Tito 
and  Arnold  Toynbee. 

On  occasion  the  magazine  publlshea 
pieces  signed  "L"  or  "X."  In  1947.  for  In- 
stance, the  magazine  published  an  article 
by  "X,"  who  was  George  F.  Kennan,  then 
the  State  Department's  chief  policy  planner. 


The  quarterly  began  with  a  printing  of 
4.000  copies.  With  the  anniversary  laeue  lU 
circulation  will  exceed  60.000,  according  to 
John  J.  McCloy,  the  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's adviser  on  disarmament. 

The  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  Is  Hamilton 
Fish  Armstrong.  He  Joined  the  magazine  at 
its  inception  and  became  editor  In  1928. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
founded  after  World  War  I  by  United  States 
delegates  to  the  Versailles  Conference  to 
•create  and  stimulate  international 
thought,"  In  the  United  States. 

The  anniversary  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
contains  seventeen  articles.  The  lead  piece, 
•Then  and  Now."  Is  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  In  it 
he  compares  the  poet-war  years  of  the  Nine- 
teen Twenties  with  the  Nineteen  Fifties  and 
the  League  of  Nations  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  assessing  the  differences  in  the  two  or- 
ganizations brought  about  by  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Armstrong  writes  that  this  coun- 
try is  sometimes  thought  to  use  ita  power 
unwisely  "but  there  no  longer  is  doubt,  as 
there  was  four  decades  ago,  that  we  shall 
use  it." 

An  article  by  Chancellor  Adenauer  urges 
that  negotiations  on  a  European  political 
union  be  concluded  this  year.  The  West 
German  leader  Implies  that  delay  might 
make  the  movement  lose  momentum  and 
thus  aid  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Earl  of  Avon  looks  back  on  forty 
years  and  decries  what  he  considers  a  de- 
cline In  respect  for  international  obliga- 
tions. He  writes  that  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  "as  serviceable  a 
piece  of  diplomatic  machinery  as  I  have  ever 
known,"  while  the  United  Nations  Is  "an 
Instrument  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  preju- 
diced propagandist,  but  not  always  so  pliant 
to  the  patient  toiler  for  peace." 

(By  Walter  Trohan,  Chief  of  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  Bureau) 

Washington,  May  29.—  Within  a  few  weeks, 
a  heavily  financed  organization,  which  boasts 
that  its  discussion  groups  often  "serve  as  a 
training  ground  for  members  called  upon  to 
serve  the  government  In  important  positions," 
will  celebrate  Its  41st  birthday. 

This  Is  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  propagandizes  and  researches  In  the 
field  of  International  relaUons  with  startling 
success  from  sumptuous  quarters,  Council 
House,  with  generous  foundaUon  grants.  Few 
organizations  can  boast  of  such  Influence  as 
the  council  does  In  its  annual  reports,  which 
frankly  assert  that  the  sUte  department  wel- 
comed the  council's  suggestions  and  asked 
for  more  detailed  plans  on  foreign  policy. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  member  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  altho  he  has  dropped  the 
association  in  the  White  House.  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  was  a  member  before,  was  during, 
and  has  been  since  his  occupancy  of  the 
Executive  mansion. 

Virtually  every  secretary  of  state,  every  un- 
dersecretary of  state,  and  a  host  of  top  for- 
eign policy  officials  have  been  members  or 
still  are  members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
RelaUons,  whether  the  administration  be 
Democratic  or  Republican. 

numbers  many  influential  in  government 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Under- 
secretary George  W.  Ball  are  members.  Dean 
Acheson,  secretary  of  state  under  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  Christian  A.  Herter,  secretary 
under  Elsenhower,  are  also  members.  So  was 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  secretary  under 
Elsennower,  who  had  served  also  In  the  state 
department  aa  a  special  consultant  under 
Truman. 

A  few  of  the  members  influencing  the  gov- 
ernment today  Include: 
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Cfaarlea  E.  Bcriilea,  special  aaelstant  to  the 
secretary  of  atate. 

Chester  Bowles,  special  White  Houae  ad- 
viser on  Aala,  Africa,  and  Latm  America. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  bead  of  the  United  State* 
delegation  to  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks. 

Douglas  Dillon,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Felix  Frankfurter,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
court. 

J.  Kenneth  Galbraitfa,  ambassador  to 
India. 

Fowler  Hamilton,  director  of  the  agency 
for  International  development. 

George  F.  Kennan,  ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  head  of  the  United 
States  information  agency. 

Walt  W.  Hostow,  state  department  coun- 
selor. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  United  Nations  ambas- 
sador. 

Arthur  M.  Schleslnger  Jr.,  White  House 
special  assistant. 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  White  House  military 
adviser. 

NtTMBERS   SOME   WHOSE    NAMES    ARE   TARNISHED 

The  council  Is  not  so  proud  of  some  of  its 
former  members.  Alger  Hiss,  the  spy-per- 
jurer, was  an  Important  member.  Harry 
Dexter  White,  the  treasury  aid  who  died  and 
was  burled  with  secrecy  Just  before  he  was 
about  to  be  questioned  on  his  communist 
associations  or  connections,  also  was  a  mem- 
ber. John  Carter  Vincent.  Philip  Jaffe,  and 
the  late  Lawrence  Duggan.  all  targets  of  the 
late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  IR.,  Wis.),  the 
controversial  Investigator  of  communist  ac- 
tivities and  associations,  were  council  mem- 
bers. 

Other  members  who  figured  in  congres- 
sional Investigations  are  still  on  the  rolls, 
such  as  Owen  Lattlmore  and  PhUlp  Jessup, 
who  were  questioned  about  their  connections 
with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  There 
are  a  handful  of  members  out  of  step  with 
the  International  majority.  Herbert  Hoover, 
for  instance. 

The  council  began  as  an  idea  in  France  In 
1919.  when  a  group  of  Britons  and  Americans 
decided  that  their  countries  needed  inter- 
nationalist inspiration.  The  Britishers  went 
home  and  established  what  is  now  the  Royal 
Institute  for  International  Affairs.  The 
Americans  set  up  the  council. 

The  original  thought  had  been  to  set  up 
one  organization,  but  it  was  concluded  that 
Internationalism  could  best  be  advanced  by 
independent  groups  wcx'klng  toward  the 
same  end.  It  was  felt  that  the  tag  of  patriot- 
ism would  hamper  the  alms  and  objectives 
of  the  council,  which  are  chiefly  to  develop 
a  new   look   of  Intwnational  Ism 

"To  create  and  stimulate  International 
thought  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  this  end,  to  cooperate  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  with 
international  agencies,  coordinating  inter- 
national activities  by  eliminating,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  duplication  of  effort,  to  create 
new  bodies,  and  to  employ  such  other  means, 
as  from  time  to  time  may  seem  wise  and 
proper,"  Is  the  way  the  council  states  it. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,  1968] 
BucHAiT,    London    S-rRATBCic    Stttdiis    Hzad, 

Pkaiscs     Kissinger     Btrr     Crtticizks     U.S. 

Policies 

Princeton,  N.J.,  December  5. — On  being 
named  assistant  for  national  security  affairs 
to  President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  said  on  Monday  that  he  would  call 
on  the  services  of  foreigners  such  as  Alastair 
Buchan,  director  of  London's  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies. 

Mr.  Buchan,  who  is  attending  a  seminar 
at  Princeton  Univeraity  on  the  problems  of 
America,  says  be  doesnt  know  what  Dr. 
Kissinger  has  in  mind.  "I've  no  idea,"  he 
Insisted  In  an  interview,  "and  I'm  not  sure  I 
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woufcl  do  it.  I  have  a  very  active  and  busy 
life  of  my  own."  he  continued. 

"Henry  Kissinger  Is  a  very  old  friend  of 
mlzM — I've  known  him  lor  at  least  10  years. 
But  I've  had  lines  of  communication  into 
the  White  House  ever  since  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. 

"I've  got  great  regard  for  Kissinger.  I  think 
his  appointment  excellent.  He  doesn't  look 
at  problems  of  security  In  a  purely  tech- 
nologic way. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  discussions  about  what 
form  of  European  cooperation  is  feasible  and 
what  the  United  States  should  encourage." 

"One  of  the  things  he  has  been  keen  on," 
Mr.  Buchan  said,  "is  the  reopening  of  Ameri- 
can lines  between  the  United  States  and 
Prance — which  I  attach  a  lot  of  Importance 
to  as  well. 

"The  United  States  has  very  little  freedom 
of  action.  It's  one  of  the  two  main  pillars 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  This 
difficult  dual  position  requires  It  'to  be  in 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  lew  its  own 
safety,  and  also  with  Its  aUles. 

"Once  Vietnam  is  over  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  involved  In  a  dialogue  with 
the  developed  powers — Europe  and  Japan. 
Its  role  as  policeman  will  end.  The  role  isn't 
feasible  anyway." 

Mr.  Buchan  said  that  in  the  last  30  years 
his  respect  for  the  United  States  Administra- 
tion had  steadily  declined.  He  maintained 
that  successive  American  executives  pursued 
action  instead  of  thought  and  tiiat  it  was 
Impossible  to  tell  which  of  half  a  dozen  poli- 
cies running  In  Washington  would  predomi- 
nate at  any  time. 

Alastair  Buchan  (pronounced  BUCK-an) 
grew  up  in  the  world  of  letters  and  diplo- 
macy. His  father  was  the  Scottish  author 
John  Buchan  (1875-1940)  who  wrote  histori- 
cal works,  thrillers  such  as  "The  39  Steps," 
and  an  autobiography  published  in  the 
United  States  as  "Pilgrim's  Way."  John 
Buchan  became  Lord  Tweedsmulr  In  1935 
and  from  that  year  until  1940  served  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada. 

Alastair,  the  youngest  of  four  children, 
was  bom  in  London  Sept.  9,  1918.  He  is  a 
moderately  rugged-looking  man  with  thick, 
dark  blond  hair.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Eton,  lived  with  his  family  in  Canada, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  when  World  War  II 
broke  out. 

Mr.  Buchan  spent  six  years  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Army,  emerging  as  a  major  of  the 
14th  Canadian  Hussars  (tank)  regiment.  "I 
hated  the  army,"  he  said. 

Prom  1948  to  1951,  he  was  assistant  editor 
of  The  Observer,  a  British  weekly  that  ranks 
as  one  of  the  so-called  "quality"  papers  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  popular  press. 

He  spent  1951  to  1955  in  Washington  for 
The  Observer.  During  this  period,  as  he  ex- 
plained, "one  could  see  that  strategic  studies 
were  going  to  dominate  policy." 

The  creation  of  the  H-bomb,  the  cold  war, 
the  thinking  of  Dulles,  Eden,  and  foreign 
officers  all  over  the  world  was  getting  affected 
by  strategic  questions,  and  I  became  more 
absorbed   in  them,"   he  continued. 

From  1955  to  1958  he  was  The  Observer's 
diplomatic  and  defense  editor. 

He  was  then  Invited  to  be  director  of  a 
new  body  called  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies.  Mr.  Buchan  described  this  organiza- 
tion as  an  "Internation  institute  for  the 
study  of  the  role  of  force  to  international 
relations — the  problems  of  strategy  and  arms 
control." 

He  added:  "It  has  no  real  American 
counterpart.  Membership  stretches  to  32 
countries,    with   about    1,000   members." 

"We  have  an  enormous  library  organiza- 
tion," ^tr.  Buchan  said,  "and  scan  about  24 
dally  newspapers  and  about  120  Journals.  We 
run  a  series  of  conferences,  and  a  number  ol 
working  groups  with  a  mixture  of  officials, 
academics  and  journalists. 
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"For  some  things  we  have  to  go  to  govern- 
ments, as  lor  figures.  By  and  large  we  run  our 
own  reaearcfa." 

He  said  that  about  one  fourth  of  the  insti- 
tute's 1,000  members  were  government  people 
and  maintained  that  foreign  governments 
"recognize  the  value  of  an  independent 
organization  such  as  ours." 

"This  Is  not  a  cold  war  organization.  We 
have  quite  a  lot  of  dealing  with  Eastern 
Europe,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Buchan  said  that  his  institute  was 
financed  principally  by  foundations — Ameri- 
can, British,  German,  Canadian  and  Swiss. 
It  gets  no  Government  money,  he  added, 
though  about  six  years  ago  It  did  a  contract 
study  for  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  on  the  effect  that  im- 
plementing United  States  or  Soviet  com- 
prehensive armament  proposals  would  have 
on  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe. 

Mr.  Buchan  said  that  the  Institute  got 
$90,000  a  year — or  40  per  cent  of  Its  budget — 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  about  $25,000 
from  each  of  the  following:  the  Rockefeller. 
Nuffield,  and  Volkswagen  Foundations. 

BEST    KNOWN    WORK 

He  said  that  his  group  has  never  had  any 
money  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  noting,  "I  would  per- 
fectly recognize  C.I.A.  money  if  I  saw  it,  be- 
cause I  know  a  lot  about  it." 

"The  Institute  opened  up  the  debate  on 
nuclear  proliferation  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  we  are  best  known  for  our  work  on  al- 
liance problems,"  Mr.  Buchan  said. 

In  addition  to  a  monthly  called  "Survival," 
the  institute  publishes  a  series  of  Adelphi 
papers,  named  after  the  area  of  London  in 
which  the  institute  has  its  headquarters  and 
a  permanent  staff  of  about  20. 

Mr.  Buchan  is  married  to  a  Canadian,  and 
they  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  is  the 
author  of  "NATO  in  the  60's."  Since  Septem- 
be  he  has  been  teaching  a  course  entitled 
"Force  In  Modem  International  Politics"  at 
Carleton  University  at  Ottawa. 

The  course  ends  next  week  and  Mr.  Buchan 
plans  to  return  to  London.  He  lives  in  the 
country  near  Oxford,  and  likes  to  garden, 
fish,  and  bunt  birds. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  'WOMEN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
gathered  for  the  opening  session  and  re- 
newed old  friendships,  many  Members, 
I  am  sure,  had  In  mind  our  colleagues  of 
the  90th  Congress  who  were  no  longer 
there. 

Two  in  particular  came  to  my  mind, 
both  being  outstanding  ladies  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  column  in  the 
November  20  Sacramento  Union  by  the 
noted  Washington  columnist,  Dumitru 
Danielopol,  very  properly  expressed  the 
thoughts  that  many  of  us  have  when  we 
think  of  these  two  outstanding  ladies,  the 
Honorable  Prances  Bolton  and  the  Hon- 
orable Edna  Kelly. 

I  Insert  the  article  at  this  point: 

A    Tribute   to    Two    Women 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington. — The  time  of  political  cele- 
brations by  election  winners  should  also  be 
a  time  of  tribute  to  some  losers. 
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The  United  SUte«  CongreM  la  going  to  mlM 
two  dlstlngulahed,  gr»clo\u  ImUm — Rep. 
Prancee  P.  B<rtton,  R-Ohlo,  and  Rep.  Bdna 
Kelly.  D-N.Y. 

Spry  and  active  octogenarian  Frances  Bol- 
ton entered  the  House  28  years  ago  when  she 
was  elected  to  nil  the  unexpired  term  of  her 
late  husband,  Chester  C.  Bolton. 

A  dynanUc  and  energetic  reformer,  she 
served  on  many  committees  including  the 
Conunlttee  of  Foreign  Affairs  since  1941.  She 
was  a  member  of  subcommittees  whose  at- 
tentions focused  oft  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
the  Balkans  and  Africa.  She  travelled  widely 
and  Is  considered  op.  expert  on  the  Near  East 
and  a  speclalUt  of  Mrlcan  Affairs. 

Also  Interesting  in  nursing  and  medical 
care  afforded  Amei'lcan  fighting  men,  she 
contributed  progre«lve  legislation  In  health. 
She  was  largely  responsible  for  the  Army 
School  of  Nursing. ,  The  Bolton  Bill  created 
the  U.S.  Cadet  Nutee  Corps  that  graduated 
12S,000  nurses  for  World  War  II. 

She  was  chalrma*  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National      and      Ii^tematlonal      Movements 


which  Issued  the  report  "Strategy  and  Tactics 
of  World  Communism." 

One  of  her  bills  sought  the  return  of 
28.000  Oreek  children  kidnaped  by  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  during  the  Red  insurrection 
In  Greece. 

In  1953  President  Elsenhower  named  Mrs. 
Bolton  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Her  decorations  would  fill  pages.  A  private 
law  authorized  Mrs.  Bolton  to  wear  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  "Officer  Class"  con- 
ferred to  her  for  her  work  during  and  after 
the  war. 

Edna  Kelly  established  an  equally  proud 
record  as  a  liberal  In  Internal  affairs,  as  a 
hard-minded  patriot  In  foreign  affairs.  Un- 
like many  self-styled  liberals,  she  was  never 
duped  by  Communist  dialectics. 

In  a  report  to  her  constituents  last  October 
she  wrote : 

"We  live  in  an  age  In  which  forces  of  revo- 
lutlon^slmulated,  enticed  and  guided  by 
Communist  Ideology — are  hell  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  existing  order  and  plunging  the 


world  Into  mass  violence  and  dlaoNter  to  be 
followed  by  an  era  of  totalitarian.  Commu- 
nist reglmee." 

Mrs.  Kelly  knows  the  facts  and  she  used 
her  knowledge  with  distinction  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Since  entering  the  House  in  1949  In  a  spe- 
cial election  In  Brooklyn  she  was  active  on  a 
number  of  congressional  subcommittees  In- 
cluding national  security,  the  Middle-East 
and  East- West  trade. 

She  came  to  be  respected  and  loved  by 
exiles  from  Eastern  Europe  for  her  activities 
concerning  the  Captive  Nations.  In  1962  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
she  held  hearings  "to  explore  new  methods  of 
communicating  with  freedom-loving  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain". 

Mrs.  Kelly  lost  her  seat  to  Rep.  Emanuel 
Celler,  D-N.Y.,  when  a  quirk  of  redlstrlctlon 
threw  the  two  into  the  same  district.  But  she 
has  time  for  a  comeback.  She  belongs  In 
Washington. 

Both  Mrs.  Bolton  and  Mrs.  Kelly  deserve  to 
be  remembered. 
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The  House  mel  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  pev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me. — 
Luke  4:  18. 

Eternal  God,  oiir  heavenly  Father,  we 
come  to  Thee  at  t  lis  noontide  moment  of 
prayer  humbly  ar  d  gratefully  for  in  Thee 
is  the  answer  to  our  questions,  the  solu- 
tion of  our  probl^s.  and  the  goal  of  our 
noblest  endeavor^. 

May  it  be  our  aim.  as  we  meet  daily 
in  this  historic  Chamber,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  struggling  humanity,  to 
strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  free  men 
together,  and  to  find  the  way  to  peace 
among  the  natioris  of  the  world. 

God  bless  Ameiica.  Unite  our  people  in 
safeguarding  oui  liberties,  in  defending 
our  institutions,  and  in  supporting  all 
men  everywhere  iwho  hve  and  fight  and 
die  for  freedom.  I 

May  we  resdizfe  more  than  ever  that 
Thy  spirit  must(  touch  and  transform 
our  own  spirits  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
be  free  for  in  Tl^ee  alone  is  the  life  and 
the  light  and  the  law  of  liberty. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  whose 
life  never  fails.  *hose  light  never  fades, 
and  whose  law  nqver  falters.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   pf   the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  re4d  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitfd  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hoiise  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries; 


MILITARY  $UPPLY  SYSTEMS 
(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  giv- 


From  the  Hill,"  written  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Congress- 
mam  Chet  HoLiriELD.  The  article  appears 
In  the  Defense  Management  Journal, 
volume  IV,  issue  No.  4,  fall  of  1968,  be- 
ginning at  page  6. 

The  Defense  Management  Journal  Is 
published  by  the  Directorate  for  Cost  Re- 
duction and  Management  Improvement 
Policy  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Defense,  Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics. It  is  concerned  with  Govern- 
ment management,  and  its  contributors 
are  experts  in  this  field. 

In  the  90th  Congress  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Holifield)  direct- 
ed hearings  on  military  supply  systems 
as  chEiirman  of  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee.  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  has  drawn  upon 
these  hearings  and  upon  his  long  experi- 
ence and  extensive  knowledge  of  defense 
management  problems  to  prepare  this 
article,  which  describes  in  candid  fashion 
the  work  of  our  committees  In  this  field 
and  some  of  the  major  problems  which 
require  attention. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Mn.iTAST  Supply  Management  :  A  View  From 

THK  Hn.!. 

(By  Congressman  Chet  Holikeix)) 

(Note. — Mr.  HoLtriEU)  represents  the  19th 
Congressional  District  of  California.  He  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee, House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Is  now  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  Holifield 
Is  serving  his  14th  continuous  term  In  Con- 
gress, having  been  first  elected  to  the  78th 
Congress  In  November  1942.) 

The  Congress  gets  Involved  In  defense 
management  In  many  ways.  It  enacts  the 
basic  legislation  upon  which  the  whole  com- 
plex superstructure  of  procurement  regula- 
tions Is  built.  It  authorizes  yearly  programs 
and  provides  the  funds  for  their  execution. 


The  point  Is,  of  course,  that  procurement 
impacts  on  the  economy,  on  community  wel- 
fare, on  specific  Industries  and  occupations, 
all  of  which  flourish  or  wither  In  the  district 
of  one  Congressman  or  another.  Contractors 
are  even  known  to  locate  branch  plants  in 
districts  where  the  chairman  of  a  key  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  might  become  a 
legitimate  champion  of  their  cause  before 
the  Pentagon  for  a  sustained  flow  of  Gov- 
ernment business. 

Military  supply  systems,  which  absorb  the 
vast  outpouring  of  military  goods  procured, 
are  less  visible  to  the  Congress  and  hence 
less  well  understood — at  least  In  problen 
terms.  This  Is  the  realm  of  the  commodity 
manager  and  the  weapon  system  manager, 
who  employ  methods  and  terminology  strange 
to  the  public  and  familiar  to  few  members 
In  the  Congress.  It  Is  easier  to  lose  sight  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar  once  the  goods  enter 
the  distribution  system.  The  contracts  have 
been  let.  the  Items  bought  and  paid  for.  But 
distribution  costs  are  Important  too.  Each 
purchased  Item  sooner  or  later  Is  cataloged, 
stocked,  transported,  stored,  maintained, 
possibly  reconditioned  or  redistributed,  and 
If  not  used  up,  ultimately  sold,  given  away, 
or  scrapped.  And  If  procurement  Is  excessive 
because  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  stocks 
or  other  Inefficiencies,  costs  are  compounded 
all  the  way  along  the  supply  chain. 

cataloging  and  standardization 

The  sheer  diversity  of  military  goods  is 
awesome.  We  are  told  that  there  are  no  less 
than  4  million  separately  Identified  Items  in 
military  supply  systems.  This  estimate  un- 
doubtedly Is  better  today  than  It  was  before 
the  Federal  Catalog  System  became  reason- 
ably complete  and  maintained  on  an  up-to- 
date  basis.  Some  20  years  ago.  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments  (now  Government 
Operations)  I  was  active  In  the  fight  for  a 
Federal  Catalog  System  as  a  basic  tool  In 
supply  management.  Unless  and  until  the 
great  mass  and  mix  of  names,  numbers,  and 
descriptions  could  be  rationalized,  supply 
systems  never  would  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. And  when  I  refer  to  a  fight  for  a  Federal 
Catalog  System.  I  mean  Just  that.  It  took  10 
years  to  establish  the  system.  There  was  al- 
ways a  fight  for  funds,  and  a  transient  con- 
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extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  will  be  greatly  Inter- 
ested in  reading  ^n  article  entitled  "Mili- 
tary   Supply    Management:     A    View 


complaints, 
complaints  by  unsuccessful  bidders,  aggrieved 
subcontractors,  and  potential  sellers  seeking 
entry.  You  would  think  at  times  that  the 
Congress  Is  a  source  selection  board,  a  board 
of  contract  appeals,  or  even  a  court  of  claims. 


control.  There  were  military  service  dlehards 
and  holdouts  against  central  direction,  and 
doctrinal  differences  among  catalog  experts. 
There  were  even  a  few  unregenerate  enemies 
of  the  accepted  program.  I  trust  their  criti- 


cisms now  are  history  and  that  we  have  a 
good  working  system  today. 

Logically,  standardization  would  seem  to 
follow  cataloging,  lor  when  items  are  Identi- 
fied and  properly  described,  and  redundan- 
cies weeded  out,  those  Items  that  are  suffi- 
ciently similar  In  function  and  use  are  can- 
didates for  standardization.  The  Military 
Op>eratlons  Subcommittee,  under  my  direc- 
tion, has  been  a  vigorous  advocate  of  stand- 
ardization as  a  means  of  reducing  Inven- 
tories and  new  procurement,  simplifying 
supply  operations,  and  saving  money.  The 
need  to  standardize  extends,  of  course,  be- 
yond material  things  to  processes  and  paper- 
work. The  proliferation  of  items,  the  diversity 
of  systems,  and  the  rxish  of  new  technologies 
make  standardization  Inordinately  difficult, 
but  a  task  that  cannot  be  set  aside. 
integrated  management 

Again,  our  committee  has  been  an  advo- 
cate of  Integrated  supply  management 
through  single-agency  assignments  and  has 
watched  their  evolution  Into  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency.  The  Second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, on  which  I  served,  proposed  an  agency 
along  these  lines  5  or  6  years  before  the  DSA 
was  established.  I  recall  writing  In  1955  some 
"additional  views"  In  the  Commission's  re- 
port, "Business  Organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,"  tracing  the  Ideas  for  cen- 
tralized supply  and  service  activities  which 
emerged  from  the  World  War  II  experience. 
Though  supporting  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal, I  recommended  clarification  In  the 
Interest  of  a  strong,  effective  agency. 

The  DSA,  since  It  was  created  In  1961,  has 
had  Its  ups  and  downs,  stepping  on  toes, 
working  out  kinks,  but  it  Is  an  institution 
which  would  have  to  be  Invented  If  it  weren't 
already  here.  Of  course,  It  must  be  con- 
tinually improved.  The  commonsense  prop- 
osition which  energizes  the  DSA  Is  that 
common  Item  support  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, when  centrally  managed  and  controlled, 
enhances  the  efficiency  of  the  supply  system 
as  a  whole.  I  understand  that  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  4  million  Items  In  Defense 
Department  Inventories  now  come  under  In- 
tegrated management,  through  either  the 
DSA,  single-manager  assignments  in  the 
military  services,  or  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

THE  GSA  ROLE 

The  GSA  role  In  military  supply  Is  a  story 
in  itself.  I  sponsored  the  GSA  bill  and  had 
charge  of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
the  GSA  legislation  In  1949.  How  much  policy 
control  the  new  civilian  agency  would  have 
over  the  defense  establishment  was  a  com- 
plex question,  finally  answered  by  a  com- 
promise permitting  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  exempt  his  establishment  from  GSA  Juris- 
diction in  procurement  and  supply  manage- 
ment matters  when  national  security  consid- 
erations dictated  and  the  President  did  not 
object.  In  theory  the  exemption  privilege  has 
been  sparingly  used;  In  fact,  the  GSA  has 
had  an  uphill  fight  to  persuade  the  DOD  that 
a  central  civilian  agency  has  something  use- 
ful to  offer  to  military  procurement  and  sup- 
ply management. 

Our  thought  was,  in  the  beginning,  that  a 
central  civilian  agency  could  provide  many 
services  for  military  users.  True,  military 
systems  are  complex  and  military  readiness 
always  paramount.  But  on  a  commonsense 
basis  we  knew  that  most  military  supply 
functions  are  performed  with  background 
noise  from  the  whir  of  air  conditioners  rather 
than  the  rumble  of  artillery.  The  combat  role 
does  not  change  the  need  for  ordinary  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  carry  out  routine 
functions.  The  military  use  davenports,  pa- 
perclips, and  typewriters  In  much  the  same 
fashion  as  the  civilian  agencies,  and  many 
loads  of  cargo  hauled  on  trucks,  ships,  and 
airplanes  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  con- 
sist of  ordinary,  everyday  items. 

Slowly — and  perhaps  painfully  at  times — 
the  GSA  and  the  DSA  have  been  working 


toward  the  concept  of  a  national  supply  sys- 
tem in  which  each  agency  will  procure  and 
supply  selected  commodities,  as  economy  and 
efficiency  prescribe,  for  the  Government  as 
a  whole.  This  means  that  the  GSA  will  help 
the  military,  and  the  DSA  will  help  the  civil- 
ian branch  of  the  Government.  Compared  to 
DSA's  W  billion  Inventory  and  $3.7  billion 
in  yearly  stock  fund  "sales,"  GSA's  participa- 
tion in  military  business  Is  quite  modest  but 
still  significant.  GSA  recently  reported  to  my 
subcommittee  that  items  worth  $513  mil- 
lion were  processed  from  depot  stocks  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  of  which  $378  million  rep- 
resented shipments  to  DOD. 

As  central  management  agencies,  the  DSA 
within  the  military  establishment  and  the 
GSA  outside  have  shared  common  problems 
of  resistance  by  service  and  agency  managers 
accustomed  to  doing  things  in  their  own  way 
and  always  seeking  self-sufficiency  In  the  In- 
terest of  quick  response  to  their  own  users. 
There  are  complications  in  central  agency 
support,  possibly  more  aggravated  in  the  case 
of  an  external  agency  than  in  an  Internal  one, 
but  these  need  not  be  defeating.  Central 
supply  management  of  common  military 
Items  by  DSA  and  of  common  commercial- 
type  Items  by  GSA,  as  the  basic  rationale  for 
a  division  of  labor.  Is  becoming  more  ac- 
cepted In  practice. 

COMMITTEE    ATTITUDES 

Prom  the  legislative  side,  committees  ap- 
proach these  problems  In  different  ways.  In 
procurement  and  supply  management,  lines 
of  legislative  Jurisdiction  run  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  to  the  DOD  and  from 
the  Government  Operations  Committees  to 
the  GSA.  Both  committees  engage  in  investi- 
gative activities,  with  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committees  having  broader  reach 
through  their  concern  with  economy  and 
efficiency  in  military  as  well  as  civilian 
spheres.  Other  committees,  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Committees  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  also  conduct  nonleglslatlve  hear- 
ings and  studies  on  procurement  and  related 
matters  from  time  to  time. 

The  Armed  Services  Committees,  charged 
with  yearly  authorizations  lor  facilities  and 
weapons,  are  policy  and  project  oriented, 
solicitous  of  service  autonomy,  attuned  to 
professional  military  opinion,  and  suspicious 
of  systems  analysis  or  cost  effectiveness 
studies  by  civilian  analysts.  The  Government 
Operations  Committees,  concerned  with  or- 
ganization and  management,  with  efficiency 
and  economy  at  all  levels,  are  perhaps  more 
heedful  of  civilian  opinions  and  more  in- 
clined to  support  integrative  measures  above 
the  military  service  level.  It  Is  useful  to  recall 
that  the  military  "unification"  bUl  of  1947 
was  handled  in  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  -Executive  Depart- 
ments. Even  in  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958,  alter 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  had  reasserted 
Jurisdiction,  the  McCormack  floor  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  Secretary  to  create 
single  or  central  agencies  for  supplies  and 
services  was  sponsored  by  a  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures,  who 
is  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Appropriations  Committees,  in  their 
defense  involvement,  stand  somewhere  be- 
tween the  other  groups  of  committees.  They 
have  to  work  within  the  program  authoriza- 
tions and  dollar  ceilings  set  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committees;  and  because  they  have 
to  "pay  the  bill",  they  are  always  advocating 
management  improvements  to  keep  expenses 
down.  However,  the  recurring  yearly  pressures 
of  their  work  afford  little  time  for  broad  and 
deep  study  of  military  supply  management. 
Their  enforcing  Instrument  Is  the  budget 
cut. 

All  committees  depend  to  a  varying  extent 
on  General  AccounUng  Office  Investigation* 
and  reports  either  as  raw  material  to  be  de- 
veloped in  hearings  or  as  the  basis  for  rec- 
ommendations toward  remedial  action. 


If  the  thrust  of  Government  Operations 
Committee  studies  and  recommendations 
over  the  years  has^een  toward  more  inte- 
grated management.  J  we  have  not  recom- 
mended centralization  merely  for  its  own 
sake.  In  the  Military/  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, at  least,  we  ajte  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  overcentrallzation  can  defeat  Itself,  that 
ovennanagement  from  the  top  can  be  detri- 
mental to  the  exercise  of  initiative  and  effec- 
tive performance  dov?n  below.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  first  necessity  is  to  keep  the 
fighting  man  well  supplied  and  to  keep  the 
military  machine  well  oiled  for  combat  readi- 
ness In  peacetime.  The  management  problem 
arises  in  large  part  from  the  natural  and 
Inevitable  tendency  of  military  supply  func- 
tionaries to  err  on  the  side  of  oversupply 
rather  than  risk  shortages.  The  management 
objective  Is  conservation  of  material  and 
economical  use  of  resources  without  Impair- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  supply  supptort. 
different  perspectives 

To  sort  out  the  issues  Is  not  easy,  particu- 
larly since  Judgments  are  made  from  differ- 
ent perspectives.  What  Is  waste  and  extrava- 
gance to  a  member  of  Congress,  remote  from 
the  Intricacies  of  the  administrative  process, 
may  be  prudence  to  the  harried  supply  man- 
ager trying  to  be  respwnslve  to  urgent  mili- 
tary demands.  The  supply  manager  seeking 
worldwide  "visibility  "  of  stocks  in  the  Inter- 
est of  rational  and  responsive  distribution, 
may  run  up  against  the  prerogatives  of  the 
theater  commander  who  seeks  to  control  his 
own  sujjplles.  This  clash  of  management  con- 
cepts particularly  characterizes  Army  supply, 
as  developed  In  our  recent  hearings. 

Differing  perspectives  give  rise  to  different 
evaluations  of  supply  support  effectiveness. 
For  example,  the  depot  that  fills  requisitions 
promptly  gets  a  high  score  for  efficiency,  but 
if  too  many  requisitions  of  ordinary  items 
carry  high  priority  tags,  we  cannot  say  there 
is  supply  management  efficiency  as  a  whole. 
In  part  the  problem  Is  one  of  developing  ac- 
ceptable criteria  for  evaluation  of  perform- 
ance. James  Forrestal,  the  first  Secretary  of 
Defense,  once  reported  an  observation  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  A.  Talt  to  this  effect:  'He  said 
there  was  a  general  impression  in  Congress 
of  waste  and  extravaganci;  in  military  spend- 
ing because  of  the  lack  of  any  criterion  by 
which  efficiency  could  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved." 

If  this  is  a  valid  generalization,  it  applies 
with  particular  force  to  supply  management. 
Better  yardsticks  are  needed  for  evaluation. 
What  Is  an  acceptable  response  to  user  de- 
mands for  various  classes  of  Items?  What 
stockage  levels  will  permit  rapid  response 
with  least  investment  in  inventories?  When 
military  managers  are  able  to  answer  these 
and  many  other  questions  In  a  reliable  and 
persuasive  way,  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  able  to  get 
a  better  handle  on  supply  performance,  and 
perhaps  criticisms  of  waste  and  extravagance 
will  diminish  In  Intensity. 

VIETNAM  A  TEST 

Combat  is  the  ultimate  test  for  military 
supply  systems,  and  so  Vietnam  Is  the  testing 
ground  and  the  subject  of  constant  question- 
ing about  the  adequacy  of  supply  support. 
Every  war,  of  course,  generates  a  cycle  of 
scarcity  and  abundance.  In  World  War  II.  as 
a  member  of  the  then  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  I  was  first  made  aware  of  the 
enormous  problems  of  mobilization  to  over- 
come shortages.  Then,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures.  I  was  exposed 
to  the  problems  of  liquidating  accumulated 
excesses.  I  sat  on  the  Rlzley  Subcommittee  in 
1947  which  heard  horrendous  tales  of  wind- 
fall profits  and  questionable  dealings  in  the 
disposal  of  war  surplus. 

In  the  Korean  war,  again,  the  progression 
was  from  low-budget  levels  and  shortages  to 
hurried  spending  and  excesses.  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  frequently  has  pointed 
to  the  Korean  experience  as  an  example  of 
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wh*t  he  wu>t«d  to  avoid  la  Vietnam.  When 
■hortagea  came  with  the  rapid  buildup  and 
deployment  of  Aftierlcaa  troopa  In  Vietnam, 
Gen.  William  WMtmoreland  made  It  clear 
that  he  choee  quick  deployment  with  austere 
supply,  leaving  abundance  to  "catch  up"  with 
the  troops.  In  any  case,  we  went  through  the 
same  cycle,  reacbilng  an  Intensity  of  supply 
support  characterised  by  the  current  delivery 
of  1.000  tons  an  aour  to  Vietnam. 

IQ  a  visit  to  VIeftnam  early  this  year  and  In 
recent  hearings  tile  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee revlevMed  the  supply  support  sit- 
uation and  the  ffforts  now  being  made  to 
redistribute  exceeaes  and  to  salvage  reparable 
equipment.  The  'push"  ol  material  to  Viet- 
nam to  overco«n«  early  shortages  has  given 
way  to  the  "pull"  of  redistribution  and  recla- 
mation. The  Department  of  Defense  has  acted 
with  commendable  dispatch  to  establish  the 
necessary  control  mechanisms. 

The  larger  and  tnore  basic  question  Is.  have 
the  military  supply  systems  been  found  sat- 
isfactory or  wantl]ig  in  Vietnam?  Our  distinct 
impression  Is  thai  It  was  less  the  efficiency  of 
the  supply  systeiis  than  the  American  re- 
silience and  aptitude  for  improvisation  that 
made  supply  sup]iort  to  Vietnam  so  Impres- 
sive an  achievement.  The  Vietnam  experience 
suggests  that  the  unending  streams  of  pro- 
curement actions  win  cut  out  their  own  paths 
Tf  weW^Ttefined  chs  nnels  are  not  provided.  The 
Job  somehow  geti  done,  but  done  at  much 
greater  cost  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. 

LOOKlNd    TO   THE    FUTURE 

Recognizing  thlit  there  are  no  simple,  pat 
formulas  to  guars  ntee  supply  support  effec- 
tiveness, I  am  suTi  that  many  lessons  can  be 
drawn  from  Vietnam  by  all  the  services.  Cer- 
tainly the  supply]  Job  Is  too  vast  and  costly 
for  separate  servKe  handling  and  ad  hoc  ad- 
justments. Supply  systems  must  be  better  de- 
signed, with  more  central  direction  and  con- 
trol In  the  theater  as  well  as  In  the  States. 
It  will  be  Interest  ng  to  observe.  In  this  con- 
nection, how  the  Army  does  In  developing 
the  model  of  a  qu  ck  reaction  Inventory  con- 
trol center.  As  she  wn  In  our  r  cent  hearings, 
lack  of  unlformltj  and  standardization  char- 
acterize the  syster  is  for  automatic  data  proc- 
essing, which  dlfler  within  and  among  the 
services,  with  th  t  Army  having  the  most 
troublesome  probl  ;ms. 

It  Is  clear  to  ne  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  parilcularly  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Instsdlatlons  and  Lo- 
gistics, will  have  io  take  a  flrmer,  more  par- 
ticipatory, role  In  the  planning  and  system- 
atizing of  data  prdcesslng  programs  from  the 
standpoint  of  supply  management.  I  know 
that  high-level  attention  to  a  common 
format  for  requls  tlons  and  other  computer 
Inputs  has  led  to  such  standard  systems  as 
Mllstrlp  and  MUiitamp,  and  that  the  De- 
partment also  hai  been  active  In  promoting 
the  use  of  a  conmon  business  language, 
COBOL,  In  com]  luter  applications.  Much 
more  has  to  be  dor  e. 

Long-range  planning  Is  needed,  not  only 
for  automatic  dati  i  processing  but  for  supply 
and  logistics  sysUms  In  the  broadest  sense, 
to  keep  pace  with  technological  changes  and 
new  developments!  While  these  developments 
win  be  assimilate  1  by  the  services  In  vary- 
ing ways.  It  Is  Important  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  prollf eratt  ig  systems  and  Incompat- 
ibilities between  the  services.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  take  the  initiative  in 
guiding  and  direct  Ing  the  materiel  plans  and 
programs  of  the  services  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  I  am  told  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  beginning  to  as- 
semble some  experts  and  start  some  planning 
in  this  area.  It  is  Ian  effort  which  would  re- 
ceive very  high  priority. 

Looking  down  the  road,  I  can  foresee  vskst 
changes  In  mlllta^  supply  system  concepts. 
The  computer,  already  Indispensable  for 
supply  support,  o^ers  more  said  more  capa- 
bilities and  marches  Increasingly  closer  to 
the  scene  of  combat.  The  satellite  relay  In 


^>ac«  orbit  Is  opening  up  more  communica- 
tions capacity  year  by  year.  New  giant  trans- 
port aircraft  are  being  built,  tuid  new  cargo 
ships  are  planned  for  logistics  deployment. 
These  technical  resource  and  expanding  ca- 
pabilities for  sending  messages,  moving  goods, 
and  keeping  accurate  count  and  precise  con- 
trol of  the  many  complex  enterprises  of  the 
defense  establishment,  challenge  the  best 
brains  and  skills  of  our  mlUtary  msmsigers.  It 
is  timely  to  think  and  plan  not  only  how 
to  Improve  what  we  have  now,  but  to  intelli- 
gently and  fully  exploit  what  will  swiftly 
come  to  pass. 


CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD  ANA- 
LYZES PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
$196  MILLION  1970  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  President  Johnson  presented  the 
Nation,  and  Richard  Nixon,  with  a  very 
workable  fiscal  plan  for  1970. 

In  effect  President  Johnson,  in  his 
qpm  words,  specifically  "challenged" 
Richard  Nixon  to  carry  on  the  Federal 
attack  against  the  urban  dilemmas  of  in- 
adequate housing,  too  few  jobs,  crime  and 
violence,  and  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
and  schoolchildren. 

He  challenged  Nixon  to  maintain  our 
strategic  military  capabilities  abroad 
while  simultaneously  working  to  eradi- 
cate our  domestic  Ills. 

But  more  significant  than  the  future 
road  engineered  by  Johnson  is  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  the  past  5  years  he 
established  facing  these  same  demands 
of  state. 

Johnson's  new  budget  summarily 
charted  a  sound  manageable  course  for 
the  future  administration  but  at  the 
same  time  as  President  he  set  a  high  per- 
formance standard  to  measure  future 
efforts — the  achievements  of  the  past 
8  years  of  the  combined  Kermedy-John- 
son  era. 

ITie  Johnson  budget  for  fiscal  1970 
is  first  off  a  balanced  one,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  inflationary  dangers  present 
in  a  dynamic  economy  such  as  ours. 

Cognizant  of  the  current  threat  of  in- 
flation, Mr.  Johnson  scrupulously  cut 
sums,  ranging  from  $2  to  $300  million, 
from  several  key  budget  areas — yet  al- 
most none  of  the  important  social  or 
welfare  categories  was  deemed  the  least 
bit  expendable. 

Social  security  recipients  and  mothers 
and  children  receiving  assistance  will 
this  year  be  given  $6.1  billion  more  than 
last.  Insuring  the  dignity  of  our  aged 
and  providing  a  sound  footing  for  the 
yoxmg  Is  a  growing  and  very  necessary 
responsibility. 

More  money  will  be  spent  for  improved 
commerce  and  highways  and  transporta- 
tion systems,  easing  the  pressure  on  our 
cities  and  providing  the  means  for  fam- 
ilies to  travel  our  Nation's  roads  and 
enjoy  America's  scenic  beauty. 

Urgent  housing  needs  and  the  prob- 
lems of  community  development  will  be 
met  in  1970  with  an  increased  outlay  of 
$450  million. 

President  Johnson  authorized  $710 
million  for  education  and  manpower  de- 
mands. Our  growing  technological  com- 
petence commands   able   and   qualified 


workers  and  students  possessing  the  tal- 
ent to  meet  the  requirements  of  inter- 
state and  world  competition. 

•nie  mammoth  Defense  budget  is  up 
$1  billion  owing  obviously  to  our  deep 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia.  But  suc- 
cessful developments  in  Paris  in  the  com- 
ing months  I  hope  will  revise  that  figure 
downward. 

But  with  these  allowances  for  more 
money  Mr.  Johnson  also  balanced  the 
budget,  and  I  might  add  created  a  sur- 
plus, with  slices  of  $267  from  1969's  agri- 
culture outlay  and  a  $300  million  drop  in 
our  space  effort.  This  latter  development 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fruition  of  one  of 
the  costlier  aspects  of  the  program,  the 
lunar  orbit. 

Foreign  aid  was  trimmed  by  $183  mil- 
lion over  the  preceding  year  and  Mr. 
Johnson  sounded  a  reassuring  note  with 
his  report  that  the  United  States  has  a 
surplus  balance  of  payments,  the  first 
time  this  has  occurred  since  1957. 

The  President  also  noted  that  unem- 
ployment is  at  an  aUtime  low,  down  to 
3.3  percent — with  more  than  8  million 
jobs  being  added  in  the  past  5  years. 

President  Johnson  asked  for,  and  re- 
ceived according  to  Mr.  Nixon's  state- 
ment last  night,  a  continuation  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge.  He  also  requested 
an  increase  in  social  security  taxable 
wages  base  and  maintenance  of  certain 
excise  taxes. 

These  revenue  sources,  along  with  the 
normal  growth  of  our  economy  should 
provide  the  additional  funds  that  the 
1970  budget  calls  for. 

In  the  main.  President  Johnson  left  a 
budget  that  reflects  the  problems  and 
successes  of  an  old  era  and  the  demands 
and  opportunities  of  a  new  one. 

If  the  incoming  Republican  admin- 
istration accepts  most  of  the  Johnson 
plan  with  only  nominal  and  traditional 
objections,  I  think  Mr.  Nixon  will  have 
taken  a  proper  step  in  directing  his  ad- 
ministration to  the  salient  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  world  to- 
day. And  if  he  does,  he  will  have  my 
support. 

THE  LATE  E.  C.  HALLBECK 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  last  night  of  my 
very  good  friend,  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks.  His  death  brings  to  an  end  an 
era  in  which  under  his  leadership,  and 
that  of  the  late  Leo  George,  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  came  to  the 
forefront  of  organized  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  under  his  guidance,  first  as 
national  legislative  director  and  later  as 
national  president,  that  the  postal  clerks 
began  to  make  meaningful  progress  in 
the  areas  of  salary,  working  conditions, 
retirement,  and  health  benefits.  It  is 
because  Roy  Hallbeck  lived  and  worked 
that  the  postal  worker  today  can  live  in 
dignity  and  take  pride  in  his  job. 

Roy  had  a  vast  knowledge  of  postal 
affairs  stemming  from  both  his  innate 
intelligence  and  long  experience.  He 
started  as  a  clerk  in  the  Chicago  Post 
OfSce  when  he  was  19  and  held  various 
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local  and  State  oflQces  In  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  until  1940 
when  he  was  elected  assistant  national 
legislative  director.  In  1946  he  became 
national  legislative  director  and  In  1960, 
president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks. 

Roy  had  the  respect  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  personal 
warmth,  his  quick  humor,  his  sheer 
ability,  and  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
hard  worker  made  him  a  very  well-liked 
figure  not  only  in  the  labor  movement 
but  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  large  amount 
of  legislation  beneficial  to  postal  workers 
passed  during  the  last  20  years  attests 
to  the  high  regard  held  for  him  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  his  effec- 
tiveness as  an  employee  leader. 

His  death,  at  the  age  of  66,  comes  at 
a  time  when  his  experience,  knowledge, 
and  guidance  are  needed  most.  With  the 
postal  operation  under  attack  from  all 
sides  the  country  can  ill  afford  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  outstanding  postal  leaders. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Roy's  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hallbeck, 
and  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Arma  Colbert, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  members  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  <Mr. 
Olsen)  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  sad  news 
of  the  passing  of  a  great  friend  of  all 
postal  workers,  E.  C.  "Roy"  Hallbeck, 
president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks. 

Roy  Hallbeck  had  devoted  nearly  a 
half  century  of  his  life  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  was  serving  his  fifth  consecutive 
term  as  president  of  the  organization. 

Earlier  Tuesday,  he  had  been  presid- 
ing over  a  meeting  of  the  federation's 
national  executive  board. 

Ironically,  death  has  cheated  him  out 
of  presiding  over  his  most  cherished 
goal — the  reunification  of  the  federation 
with  the  National  Postal  Union  whose 
own  national  executive  board  is  also  cur- 
rently in  session,  with  merger  reported 
to  be  high  on  its  agenda. 

Although  the  merger  with  NPU  es- 
caped him,  Roy  Hallbeck  has  left  a 
legacy  of  union  growth  and  great  con- 
tributions to  the  way  of  life  of  the  postal 
worker. 

Roy  was  well  known  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Before  becoming  president  of  UFPC,  he 
served  for  15  years  as  national  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  old  National  Fed- 
eration of  Post  Office  Clerks,  predecessor 
of  the  present  UFPC. 

Roy  Hallbeck  will  be  missed  sincerely 
by  all  who  are  associated  with  the  postal 
service. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


ley  of  south  Texas  in  my  congressional 
district,  they  sire  having  a  welcoming 
home  celebration  for  a  young  man  who 
has,  perhaps,  slnglehandedly  captured 
the  imagination  and  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  by  having  survived  5 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Vietcong  in  a 
jungle  prison  camp,  and  finally  escap- 
ing from  them,  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  individual  feat  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram 
which  I  would  like  to  read  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

jANtTART  15.  1969. 

Ma  J.  NiKKi  RowE, 

c/o  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  D.  Roioe, 

McAllen,  Tex.: 

Your  courage,  you  stamina,  your  determi- 
nation, your  great  statement  regarding  the 
value  of  freedom  have  not  surprised  those 
who  know  you,  and  they  have  inspired 
Americans  everywhere.  Your  friends  are  de- 
lighted to  know  that  the  Vietcong  considered 
you  sneaky  and  smart.  We  translate  that 
Judgment  to  mean  that  you  never  fell  for 
communist  propaganda  and  never  lost  your 
desire  to  win  your  freedom.  At  a  time  when 
our  national  pride  can  stand  a  shot  in  the 
arm,  you  are  a  hero  to  the  American  people. 
I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  there 
in  person  for  "NIkki  Rowe  Day" — so  I  could 
tell  you  and  your  Father  and  your  Mother, 
who  never  lost  faith  that  you  would  come 
back,  how  proud  I  am  to  know  you.  How 
proud  everyone  Is  to  know  you — our  home 
folks,  the  Valley— our  great  state.  In  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  15th  District  of  Texas, 
I  officially  welcome  you  home — and  In  their 
name  I  salute  you.  Warm  regards  and  may 
the  best  of  good  fortune  always  be  yours. 
KiKA  DE  LA  Garza, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  NIKKI  ROWE 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  a  telegrtim.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
hour  in  McAllen,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


CHAIRMAN  DULSKI  LAUDS  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL  WATSONS 
PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  OUR  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  an  address  by  the  Post- 
master General.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmas- 
ter General  Watson  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  future  of  the  postal 
service  by  the  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations which  he  has  made  today 
for  improvements. 

Clearly,  the  postal  system  needs  a  com- 
plete reorganization  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  the  Kappel  Commission.  I 
concur  completely  and  already  I  have 
introduced  detailed  legislation,  H.R.  4, 
aimed  at  accomplishing  these  recommen- 
dations. 

I  intend  to  call  prompt  hearings  on 
this  matter  by  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  I  will  ask 
General  Watson  to  testify.  In  his  rela- 
tively short  tenure  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Watson  has  assembled  a  wealth 
of  information  and  understanding  on  the 
Department's  problems  which  will  be  vi- 
tal to  our  committee  studies. 


General  Watson  has  proposed  a  mas- 
sive plan  for  improving  our  postal  facil- 
ities— buildings  and  equipment.  What 
will  be  absolutely  essential  is  a  plan  for 
orderly  financing  of  such  improvements. 
That  calls  for  a  whole  new  concept  of 
financial  operation  for  the  Department, 
an  integral  feature  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4. 

The  present  financial  redtape  faced  by 
the  Department  was  emphasized  in  an 
example  given  me  by  General  Watson 
of  his  frustratioBJast  year  at  his  inabil- 
ity to  transfer  $1  million  within  his  $7 
billion  operation  in  order  to  meet  an 
urgent  necessity. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  way  to  hamstring 
an  executive  and  expect  him  to  do  his 
job.  Again,  H.R.  4  would  deal  effectively 
with  this  problem,  giving  management 
the  authority  it  must  have. 

Mr.  Watson  goes  along  with  the  Kap- 
pel Commission's  recommendation  that 
the  Department  be  converted  into  a  non- 
profit corporation.  I  have  not  closed  my 
mind  to  this  concept,  but  my  careful 
study  has  made  me  acutely  aware  of  the 
limitation  of  such  a  major  changeover  in 
operation. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  have  also 
expressed  to  me  their  reservations  and 
General  Watson  has  acknowledged  the 
Presidential  report  has  weaknesses. 

I  intend  to  explore  fully  the  corpora- 
tion idea  as  well  as  alternates  such  as 
my  own  H.R.  4  during  the  forthcoming 
hearings. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  single-priority  mail  rate, 
combining  first-class  and  airmail  into  a 
single  rate  of  7  cents  an  ounce. 

This  proposal  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
me.  I  have  said  for  2  years  that  this 
combination  might  be  inevitable  in  view 
of  the  space-available  airlift  to  meet  cur- 
rent transportation  needs. 

The  single  priority  rate  needs  careful 
study,  however.  For  instance,  we  may 
still  need  a  higher  super-priority  rate 
to  insure  air  service  to  those  requiring 
it  in  peak  periods. 

We  also  may  need  to  consider  some 
provision  for  the  three  out  of  every  four 
letters  which  never  leave  the  local  post 
office  area.  In  this  field.  I  would  cite 
greeting  cards  and  local  utility  bills  to 
which  some  arrangement  for  a  local  rate 
could  be  very  important. 

On  this  matter  of  postal  rates,  I  asked 
General  Watson  duiing  a  private  brief- 
ing today  as  to  how  rates  would  be  super- 
vised if  the  Department  was  converted 
into  a  corporation,  as  he  urges.  He  gave 
me  no  firm  answer. 

My  own  fear  in  this  matter  is  that 
mail  rates  could  easily  go  sky  high  under 
the  corporate  plan — perhaps  a  first-class 
rate  of  15  cents  an  ounce — and  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  for  Congress  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  service 
provided  in  foreign  countries.  Actually, 
our  rates  are  cheaper  and  the  service  is 
comparable,  remembering  of  course  that 
most  of  the  European  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, are  smaller  than  many  of  our 
individual  States.  And  as  for  the  compe- 
tence of  mail  employes,  the  production 
per  man-hour  in  the  United  States  is 
considerably  better  than  those  of  other 
coimtries. 
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I  am  including 
which  General 
conference  this 


Postmaster  General  Watson  has  been 
truly  a  great  Po»tmaster  General  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  comprehension  which 
he  acquired  in  so  short  a  time  and  the 
detailed  recommendations  which  he  is 
leaving  behind  far  his  successor  and  for 
the  Congress  to  utilize  in  seeking  to  re- 
shape the  entire  postal  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^s  part  of  my  remarks 
le  text  of  the  statement 
atson  made  in  a  press 
oming: 

REMASKS    BT    P03TI>ASTI»    Qenzkai.   W.    Mab- 

viN   Watson  at  Press  Brieting,  January 

15.  1969 

I  have  three  anc  ouncements  to  make  this 
morning. 

The  first  comes  i  is  no  surprise  to  you.  For 
the  second  time  li.  two  years,  a  Postmaster 
General  Is  recomm  sndlng  the  formation  of  a 
government  postal  corporation. 

There  Is  a  great  leal  of  background  which 
goes  Into  this  detlslon  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain It  In  some  dettb. 

Following  this  ;xplanatlon,  I  will  then 
present  our  new  plan  for  modular  mall  fac- 
tories, which  Is  th(  only  Immediate  solution 
to  thej?xoblems  of  landllng  the  ever  growing 
lyjrden^  mail. 

Lastiy,"l  will  explain  the  necessity  for  the 
rate  Increase  In  fin  t  class  mall  effective  next 
July. 

Actually,  all  thn  e  are  part  of  one  package 
that  can  solve  ou  •  postal  problems  within 
the  next  five  years  and  can  reduce  rates  and 
make  the  pKJst  offl  :e  pay  Its  own  way. 

This  is  the  only  solution  possible,  for  the 
postal  service  has  become  lost  In  a  paper 
Jungle,  gradually  b  flng  overwhelmed  by  both 
the  mall  and  the  ar  :halc  methods  of  handling 
It. 

Thus,  over  these  past  18  months,  we  have 
been  Involved  In  a  three-pronged  ttudy 
which  enveloped  iJl  the  problems  of  what 
has,  over  the  past  century,  become  a  prime 
example   of   bureaucracy   at   Us   worst. 

When  I  was  at  the  White  House,  one  of 
my  assignments  ai ,  Special  .Assistant  to  the 
President  was  to  lerve  as  liaison  with  the 
Post  Office  Depaitment.  Therefore,  when 
Postmaster  OeneriJ  O'Brien  originally  pre- 
sented this  Idea.  1  assisted  In  Its  presenta- 
tion and  assisted  the  President  in  forming 
the  Kappel  Commiiision. 

This  commlssloi  i  has  made  one  of  the 
major  contribatloiis  In  history  to  more  ef- 
fective govemmen  — a  contribution  of  such 
magnitude  that  It  will  be  a  forerunner  and 
an  example  for  otlier  commissions  studying 
all  government  age  Qcles.  For  we  all  recognize 
the  need  to  change  the  direction  of  bureauc- 
racy and  make  it  m  ore  responsive  to  the  mod- 
ern needs  of  our  pe  sple. 

We  also  recognlzi  i  that  some  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  but  have  not  been 
successful. 

Well,  this  attei  ipt  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  may  be  controversial,  but  It  will 
go  through  becaus  e  If  we  are  to  truly  have 
a  good  postal  serv  ice  this  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion. 

In  April,  by  com]  iletely  unforeseen  circum- 
stnnces.  I  became  Postmaster  General  and 
It  then  became  m  j  duty  to  study  the  cor- 
poration proposal  i  r.d  to  seek  other  methods 
which  could  chanj  e  the  down-hlU  direction 
of  the  department. 

Our  In  depth  st  Lidy  of  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission Report  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
specxilatton.  I  bell  ive  It  may  be  helpful  If 
you  understand  tl  at  a  department  so  huge 
and  so  deeply  ini  olved  with  our  national 
welfare  Is  such  thit  our  study  basically  had 
to  be  In  the  form  of  seeing  the  specifics — 
of  seeing  If  the  decision  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion would  work  ai  well  In  fact  as  it  does  on 
paper. 

Our  consideratlo)is  were  manifold.  Our  first 
concern  had  to  b«   service  to  the  American 


people.  We.  secondly,  had  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  over  725,000  employees  In  one  of 
the  largest  businesses  In  the  world.  We  had 
to  consider  the  effect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy—for the  maU  literally  is  the  llfeblood 
of  business.  And  we  had  to  begin  to  develop 
legislation  for  the  Congress  for  what  will 
surely  be  a  lengthy  and  heated  debate. 

All  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  had 
to  keep  the  mall  moving. 

I  believe  we  have  been  successful  In  this. 
The  Post  Office  has  teetered  on  the  brink  of 
a  catastrophe,  but  we  have  moved  It  back 
from  that  brink  and  turned  the  direction 
Into  one  of  pa-ogress. 

The  major  issue  at  the  moment  is  one  ol 
decision. 

We  could  maintain  the  status  quo — but  It 
will  only  lead  to  ultimate  stagnation. 

We  could  offer  a  compromise — but  a  com- 
promise In  this  period  will  not  accomplish 
the  goal  of  a  completely  modern  system. 

Therefore,  facing  this  crisis  of  decision, 
we  have  decided  to  go  all  out  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government  corporation. 

In  coming  to  this  decision,  we  purposely 
thrashed  out  every  alternative.  The  last  al- 
ternative discussed  was  retention  of  the 
Postmaster  General  In  the  Cabinet,  along 
with  a  restructuring  of  the  Department  as  a 
goverrmient  corporation  operating  outside 
the  Federal  Budget. 

I  am  certain  that  some  who  have  sup- 
ported that  position  will  be  heard  during  the 
Congressional  debate  which  will  shortly  fol- 
low. 

If  this  occurs,  I  make  only  one  recom- 
mendation— that  Is  that  It  be  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Postmaster  General 
should  not  be  a  political  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  rather  a  businessman,  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  ability  to  run  a  huge  department 
of  government. 

Further,  I  stress  and  strongly  virge  that 
there  be  no  hedging  on  the  proposal  for  the 
government  corporation  and  that  for  the 
first  time  politics  be  taken  completely  out 
of  the  post  office. 

Only  through  the  medium  of  the  corpora- 
tion can  we  possibly  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  stopping  this  billion-doUar-a- 
year  drain  on  the  taxpayers  and  only 
through  the  corporation  can  we  provide  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  our  postal  employees, 
who  are  now  so  unfairly  treated  in  working 
conditions  which  often  resemble  dungeons. 

Our  employees  must  always  be  a  primary 
consideration.  They  are  dedicated  and  able — 
so  much  so  that  they  will  move  82.3  bUUon 
pieces  of  mall  this  year.  We  should  give 
them  more  credit  for  this  effort  and  we 
should  cease  being  so  critical  of  these  peo- 
ple even  while  we  seek  to  cwrect  the  archaic 
system  Itself. 

In  the  past  eight  months.  In  addition  to 
studying  the  Kapp)el  prop)osal.  we  have  also 
developed  other  plans  and  have  had  some 
successes  within  the  system  as  it  exists  today. 

I  believe  we  should  cite  some  of  these  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  that  this  postal  sys- 
tem can  be  directed  If  sound  business  prin- 
ciples are  applied. 

In  this  context.  I  can  report  that  we  have 
had  some  savings  during  these  past  eight 
and  one  half  months  while  instituting  new 
administrative  practices  that  planted  the 
seed  for  programs  that  will  develop  even 
further  savings  in  this  fiscal  year  and  next. 
Actual  dollar  .savings  have  amounted  to  9128 
million.  In  addition,  a  cost  reduction  plan 
saved  $148.8  million — a  total  Improvement 
in  financial  position  of  $276.8  million. 

By  applying  new  manpower  training  con- 
cepts and  by  enlarging  our  Postal  Service 
Institute  we  have  opened  up  new  fields  for 
our  people — creating  paths  which  lead  them 
to  better  p>06itions  and  greater  contribution. 

But  we  also  recognized  that  this  was  not 
enough.  Over  the  p>ast  century,  the  Post  Of- 
fice  Department   has    become   an    unwieldy 


structure    composed    of    separata    flefdoms 
where  every  major  post  office  Is  different. 

When  I  became  Postmaster  General,  I  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  to  learn  about  the 
department  was  a  crash  program  of  seeing 
It  In  action.  I  also  felt  the  only  way  to  aid 
the  low  morale  of  our  people  was  to  go  to 
their  post  offices  and  meet  with  them. 

In  the  course  of  visiting  205  post  offices 
In  48  states,  I  constantly  saw  that  our  mech- 
anization was  not  being  used  properly. 

Despite  claims  of  success  in  modernization 
of  machinery,  every  major  post  office  had 
the  same  problem- — expensive  machines  sit- 
ting as  Isolated  little  islands  in  the  middle 
of  the  workroom  floor,  with  none  of  the  ma- 
chinery working  to  Its  potential  and  all  of  it 
being  fed  by  hand-labor. 

I  also  saw  buildings  constructed  under  the 
most  wasteful  procedures  imaginable — huge 
marble  and  bronze  public  monuments  built 
In  congested  downtown  areas. 

In  one  city  I  found  a  new  building  which 
had  a  hole  in  the  middle  through  which  ran 
a  raUroad.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
completion  of  the  building  the  railroad 
stopped  running. 

In  another  major  city,  I  found  a  post  office 
built  In  1872 —  and  the  only  thing  which  had 
been  done  for  It  since  was  the  Installation 
of  the  light  fixtures. 

Such  extremes  exist  everywhere. 

The  two  factors — Inadequate  bxilldlngs 
and  Inadequate  use  of  machinery — add  up 
to  the  dollar  drain  of  the  post  office  on  the 
taxp>ayers. 

Therefore,  we  have  created  a  new  system — 
the  modular  mall  factory. 

In  creating  this  system,  we  have  devised 
a  balance  sheet  for  return  on  investment. 
This  is  the  first  time  this  has  been  done  In 
govenunent.  But  we  approached  It  in  this 
way  because  the  post  office  Is  a  business,  it 
does  take  in  money  for  handling  its  product, 
as  well  as  paying  money  out.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  Post  Office  could  finance  all  of  Its 
buildings. 

The  modular  mall  factory  system  Is  also 
aimed  at  defeating  the  slowdown  of  the  mall 
as  the  volume  Increases. 

And  lastly,  the  modular  mail  system  is  one 
which  can  be  installed  beginning  next  year 
and  can  be  completely  effective  as  part  of  the 
corporation  once  that  is  finally  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Let  me  explain  this  in  some  depth. 

First,  the  problem  of  a  slower  mall.  Al- 
though everyone  In  the  country  seems  to 
feel  that  it  is  his  post  office  which  Is  slowest, 
the  bulk  of  the  mall  centers  in  300  post 
offices  handle  at  least  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
mail  in  the  country. 

Of  these  300,  the  top  74  handle  52  per 
cent  of  all  the  mall  in  the  country. 

Therefore,  we  developed  a  modular  system 
end  a  mail  factory  concept  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  those  300  offices — thus,  when  It  Is 
applied  It  will  solve  the  majority  of  our  mail 
problems,  at  least  at  the  production  end.  The 
total  cost  is  $1,455,000,000. 

The  breakdown  Is  as  follows : 

Modular  mechanization  in  300  offices — one 
billion  18  million  dollars. 

Return  on  Investment  over  the  15  year  life- 
span of  the  machinery — «10.6  billion. 

Total  savings  applicable  to  the  operations 
of  the  department  over  15  years — $9.6  blllioi:. 

Or  an  average  annual  return  of  69.3  ppr 
cent  on  the  Initial  mechanical  investment. 

MaU  factories  in  those  of  the  300  offices 
where  replacement  buildings  are  needed — 
one  time  investment — J316.8  million.  Land 
and  modification  of  119  existing  facilities, 
$121  million. 

Savings  as  opposed  to  the  contemporary 
construction  now  used — $1  billion,  43  mil- 
lion. 

The  total  return  of  an  Investment  for  the 
whole  system — mechanization  and  build- 
ings— is  65  percent. 
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These  are  the  basic  figures  of  this  prop>osaI. 
In  any  organization  as  vast  as  the  Post  Office, 
many  other  figures  must  be  Included.  You 
have  In  your  press  kit  a  fact  sheet  which  de- 
tails these. 

But  the  most  important  fact  is  that  a 
program  such  as  this  can  put  the  Post  Office 
Into  the  black  within  five  years. 

It  means  that  in  moving  the  p>ost  office 
Into  this  structure  we  will  even  be  able  to 
absorb  the  public  service  deficit,  which  Is,  by 
example,  633  million,  400  thousand  dollars 
this  year  alone.  In  other  words,  we  can  con- 
tinue public  service  without  charging  It  to 
the  taxpayers;  we  can  operate  In  the  black 
without  seeking  a  subsidy  each  year  for 
postal  loss — which  this  year  amounts  to  271 
million,  300  thousand  dollars;  we  can  speed 
up  the  delivery  of  the  mall;  we  can  retrain 
our  people  to  modem  methods  of  Industry 
and  we  can,  finally,  reduce  p>06tal  rates  to  a 
point  where  stamps  can  come  back  to  three 
and  four  cents  Instead  of  constantly  being 
raised. 

Without  this  system,  our  research  Indi- 
cates that  within  the  next  five  to  ten  years 
the  postal  deficit  will  amount  to  two  and  one 
half  billion  dollars  annually  and  a  first  class 
stamp  will  cost  15  cents. 

Permit  me  now  to  explain  each  facet  of  the 
modular  mall  factory  concept. 

First  the  mail  factory  concept. 

A  mall  factory  is  Just  what  It  sounds  like. 
For  that  is  what  the  mall  Is — a  product 
which  must  be  moved  through  a  factory-like 
structure,  a  factory  which  provides  good 
working  conditions  for  the  employees  and  a 
factory  which  can  move  the  product  as 
swiftly  as  possible. 

The  old  system  of  building  huge  public 
monuments  Is  no  longer  necessary.  When  the 
public  monuments  originally  were  built  back 
In  the  1930'8,  they  were  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
put  people  to  work  In  a  time  of  depression. 
Since  then  the  United  States  has  changed — 
but  the  ptostal  service  to  this  p>olnt  has  not. 

Building  a  huge  monument  downtown 
only  adds  to  the  traffic  congestion.  There  is 
dollar  waste  on  land,  and  on  construction 
and  each  new  j>ost  office  requires  a  new  set 
of  architectural  and  engineering  plans  which 
means  further  dollar  waste. 

And — as  the  mall  grows  with  the  popula- 
tion— the  time  ultimately  comes  when  the 
building  must  be  enlarged.  If  it  is  built 
downtown  there  is  no  room  for  enlarging  It 
and  the  whole  process  must  begin  again. 

We  recommend  then,  the  mall  factory. 
These  will  be  constructed  according  to  one 
master  floor  plan,  wUl  be  one  story  in  height, 
and  can  have  an  exterior  facade  which  can 
be  appropriately  designed  to  fit  into  the 
architectural  or  cultural  surroundings. 

But  the  Interior  will  always  be  the  same. 

These  mall  factories  will  be  built  on  the 
arterial  highways  bordering  the  core  city, 
close  to  the  airports  where  possible. 

Enough  land  will  be  acquired  to  provide 
employee  parking — something  which  Is  not 
now  possible — and  there  will  also  be  enough 
land  to  permit  extension  in  the  future.  Two 
walls  of  the  building  will  be  constructed  In 
such  a  way  that  this  extension  will  be  easily 
possible. 

Naturally,  the  Post  Office  will  continue  to 
maintain  customer  service  facilities  and  some 
of  Its  administrative  functions  In  the  down- 
town business  and  residential  areas.  But  we 
cannot  exist  any  longer  with  a  public  monu- 
ment program  bound  in  wasted  expense  and 
Inner-city  traffic  congestion,  using  buildings 
which  usually  require  seven  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

This  new  mall  factory  system  can  be  built 
and  be  In  full  operation  within  24  months 
after  the  decision  to  embark  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  be  aimed  at  the  300  largest  pKist 
offices. 

At  this  time,  we  have  plans  In  various  pre- 
liminary stages  to  replace  or  Improve  181  of 


our  top  300  offices.  These  plans,  which  call 
for  the  construction  of  pubUc  monument- 
type  buildings,  would  require  an  expenditure 
of  $1,100,000,000. 

This  figure  includes  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction and  Improvements  in  existing 
buildings.  It  Is  based  on  a  construction  cost 
of  $26  per  square  foot,  which  is  an  average 
of  what  must  be  spent  nationally.  In  some 
buildings  in  major  cities  the  cost  is  $32  a 
foot — but  the  national  average  is  $26. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  build  modular  mall 
factories  with  sufficient  space  to  accomplish 
the  same  amount  of  mall  processing  would 
cost  only  an  estimated  $273,700,000.  This  Is 
based  on  a  construction  cost  of  $14  a  square 
foot,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  estimate 
for  a  modular  mall  factory.  Much  of  the  cost 
difference  stems  from  the  fact  that  modular 
buildings  In  the  p>erlpheral  areas  of  cities 
require  only  about  one-half  the  amount  of 
Interior  space  as  do  the  downtown  monu- 
ments. 

These  estimates  do  not  Include  the  cost 
of  land.  There  should  be  considerable  extra 
savings  on  land  costs  by  building  in  outlying 
areas  rather  than  mid-town. 

Having  built  the  mall  factory  will,  how- 
ever, not  be  enough.  We  must  have  a  me- 
chanical system  to  install  in  it. 

This  leads  to  the  modules  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier. 

Remember  now  that  all  of  this  machinery 
already  exists. 

Some  of  it  is  on  our  workroom  floors  and 
some  of  It  exists  In  foreign  countries.  In 
fact  some  of  It  Is  made  here  and  shipped  to 
Elngland,  Belgium  and  Sweden.  When  I  found 
that  out  I  asked  the  company  why  it  never 
offered  the  equipment  here.  They  answered: 
"We  never  offered  it  because  there  is  Just  too 
much  red  tape  in  the  U.S.  Post  Office." 

Well,  I  couldn't  agree  with  them  more. 
But  we've  cut  some  of  that  red  tape  and 
now  we  can  get  this  machinery  as  well. 

But  the  history  of  the  Post  Office  has  been 
such  that  no  one  has  ever  previously  tried 
to  tie  It  all  together.  For  much  too  long  each 
administration  and  each  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  concentrated  on  only  one  element 
without  tying  together  all  the  pieces. 

As  a  result,  we  have  letter- sorting  ma- 
chines which  are  the  most  advanced  In  the 
world,  but  which  have  no  Inter-faced  mech- 
anization for  ease  of  processing.  We  have 
optical  character  readers  which  have  great 
capablUty,  but  which  are  not  extended  to 
their  potential.  And  flirting  around  the  edges 
we  have  other  smaller  machinery  which  if 
inter-faced  would  make  It  p>ossible  for  the 
mall  to  be  more  swiftly  processed  without  so 
much  proclivity  for  human  error.  And  using 
this  machinery  we  can  also  for  the  first  time 
come  up  with  a  standardization  formula  for 
handling  the  mall  instead  of  the  varying 
techniques  now  used. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  change 
into  mechanization  can  be  done  without 
cutting  down  the  labor  force  of  the  post 
offices.  There  must  be  a  retraining  of  some 
skills  of  course.  But  this  retraining  can  only 
help  all  our  p>eople  to  a  higher  standard  of 
pay  and  ability. 

The  reason  that  this  requires  no  cutback 
In  the  current  work  force  Is  because  the  mall 
volume  constantly  increases.  Our  studies  In- 
dicate that  twenty  years  from  now  there  will 
be  140  billion  pieces  of  mall — and  that  Is  a 
good  indication  of  why  we  must  plan  now. 

To  explain  the  module,  permit  me  to  use 
these  charts. 

The  first  chart  shows  you  the  Isolated 
islands  which  sit  in  workroom  floors  today. 
The  second  shows  the  same  machinery,  plus 
some  new  pieces  which  Interface  it  all  and 
which  gives  us  the  capacity  to  handle  107,000 
pieces  of  naall  per  hour  per  module. 

Each  module  cost  $2,107,000.  Our  figures 
Indicate  an  average  savings  of  $1,460,000  a 
year  in  operating  costs  over  the  life  of  the 
equipment.  This  is  based  on  a  10  hour  a  day. 


six  day  work  week.  Thus,  each  module  pays 
for  Itself  within  two  years — and  each  module 
has  a  lifespan  of  15  years.  You  can  easily 
see  the  profit  factor  there. 

Attacking  the  problem  on  the  basis  of  the 
300  largest  offices  a  total  of  483  modules  will 
be  necessary.  In  some  cities,  such  as  Topeka. 
Kansas,  only  one  module  will  be  needed.  In 
other  cities  such  as  New  York,  25  will  be 
needed. 

The  cost  of  these  483  modules  as  I  said 
before  will  be  one  billion  dollars  and  the 
profit  will  be  nine  point  six  billion. 

There  is,  one  major  element  of  these  mod- 
ules which  Is  new  to  the  American  Postal 
Service — an  encoding  system.  A  number  ol 
other  nations  use  this  system  effectively. 

The  encoding  system  works  In  this  fash- 
ion— 

A  code  extracted  from  the  address  Is  placed 
on  each  letter  the  first  time  It  Is  handled 
In  the  post  office.  The  code  can  then  be  read 
by  machine  and  once  It  Is  placed  on  an  en- 
velope that  piece  of  mall  can  be  completely 
machine  processed.  In  essence,  the  code  Is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  major  elements  of 
an  address.  The  ZIP  code  would  continue  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  address  and  would  be 
essential  to  an  efficient  operation  of  the 
coding  system. 

We  have  signed  a  contract  for  the  first 
prototype  module  with  Llng-Temco-Vought 
Electro  Systems,  Inc.  The  contract  is  for  $3, 
163.903.  Testing  of  this  module  will  begin 
shortly  In  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Various  aspects 
of  the  testing  will  range  from  six  months  to 
18  months.  When  the  testing  is  concluded,  we 
will  be  ready  to  go  with  installation — and  the 
installation  will  begin  in  mall  factories,  not 
public  monuments. 

The  final  element  I  wish  to  discuss  today  Is 
In  the  change  in  the  rate  structure  which  was 
Included  In  the  budget  announced  this  morn- 
ing. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  be  able  to  operate 
in  the  black  since  World  War  II. 

We  have  reconunended  the  elimination  of 
the  air  mail  stamp  and  the  increase  of  first 
class  postage  from  6t  to  If. 

TTiere  were  several  reasons  for  this  decision. 

The  first  is  the  concept  of  putting  the  post 
office  on  a  business  footing.  The  constant  rise 
in  our  deficit  must  be  stopped.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  a  rate  Increase  at  this  time. 

Thanks  to  our  air  taxi  service  and  our  space 
available  system  on  first  class  mail,  virtually 
all  of  the  first  class  mail  carrying  a  6<  stamp 
now  goes  by  air  anytime  the  distance  is  over 
200  miles. 

The  air  mail  stamp  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. 

By  eliminating  it  and  its  processing  re- 
quirements we  will  have  considerable  sav- 
ings. By  raising  the  rates,  we  contribute — 
after  deductions  for  the  10  cent  stamp — 519 
million.  400  thousand  dollars  to  our  operating 
fund.  This  eliminates  the  p>oetal  deficit. 

The  decision  to  adjust  the  rates  In  this 
fashion  was.  In  our  opinion,  the  only  way 
we  could  possibly  administer  the  problems  of 
the  postal  service  at  this  moment. 

It  was  a  hard  decision,  but  one  which  must 
be  made. 

This  is  a  time  when  other  hard  decisions 
will  also  have  to  be  made. 

But  there  can  no  longer  be  any  hiding 
from  the  problems  .  .  .  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  shunting  aside  of  the  issue. 

The  government  corporation  and  the 
modular  mail  factory  system  can  together 
provide  the  most  modem  mall  service  In  the 
history  of  the  world  within  the  next  five 
years  .  .  .  and  a  service  which  also  will  come 
with  reduced  cost  to  each  of  our  citizens 
while  at  the  same  time  raising  the  standards 
of  living  for  our  postal  people. 

With  these  moves  we  have  cut  through  the 
paper  Jungle  which  was  slowly  strangling  the 
Department. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  U.S.  PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY— I 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rsvlse  and  extend  his 
remarks. )  1 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 22.  1968.  s^iortly  before  the  91st 
Congress  was  swoiti  in,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittae,  which  I  have  the 
honor  m  chair,  isj4ied  a  report  on  "The 
Future  of  U.S.  Piiblic  Diplomacy." 

Consisting  of  orjy  8  pages,  this  report 
deals  with  issues  \^liich  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  o^r  foreign  policy  and 
the  prospects  of  p^ace  in  the  world. 

It  concentrates  i  on  three  associated 
topics:  the  "U.S.  Image"  abroad;  the 
relevance  of  that  "image"  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of!  our  foreign  policy; 
and  the  bearing  wljich  that  "image"  has 
on  American  nonjgovemmental  opera- 
tions abroad — be  t|iey  business,  or  char- 
ity, or  education,  ofl  other. 

The  reconmienditions  of  our  subcom- 
mittee cp.ver  slight^?  more  than  one  page 
of  printk  in  the  reptort.  Because  they  are 
timely  and  pertain  to  the  tasks  confront- 
ing the  new  administration,  I  am  going 
to  put  them  Intd  the  Congressional 
Record.  | 

In  the  days  to  tome,  I  shall  provide 
additional  information  regarding  the  re- 
port, comments  m£|de  on  it  by  leaders  of 
American  industrtr,  foundations  and 
education,  and  by  toe  news  media. 

The  subcommittee's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations about  "The  Future  of 
U.S.  Public  Diplomiacy"  follow: 

SUBCOMMrma'S   PtNDtNCS  AND 
RCCOMMENDATIONS 

It  la  the  consensu^  oi  this  subcommittee 
that  the  record  of  the  bearings  contained 
In  thiB  volume,  sui^marlzed  above,  speaks 
for  Itself. 

The  condition  of  t^e  U.S.  image  abroad,  as 
described  by  expert  {witnesses,  and  its  f>o- 
tentlal  Implications  lor  the  future  security 
and  economic  well  being  of  the  United  States 
should  give  all  of  u^  reason  for  concern. 

It  is  astonishing  Ul  some  respects  how  lit- 
tle the  U.S.  Govemiient  has  done  over  the 
years  to  adjust  Its  overseas  information  pol- 
icy and  operations  io  the  new  realities  In 
International  relations:  reaUtles  fashioned 
largely  by  the  on-go^ng  revolution  In  com- 
munication technology. 

This  Is  partlcularljT  surprising  because  the 
United  States  has  :e4  the  world  in  applying 
Innovations  produce^  by  the  communica- 
tion revolution  to  coi^unerclal,  economic,  and 
other  domestic  purp<i6e8. 

The  subcommittee  Ibelieves  that  the  devel- 
opments which  are  Responsible  for  the  ex- 
panding role  and  prpmlnence  of  public  di- 
plomacy, will  continue  to  avail  In  interna- 
tional relations.  Theie  developments  require 
a  serious  response  oa  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

To  this  end,  the  supcommlttee  comends  to 
the  attention  of  appropriate  Government 
officials  and  publlct-nUnded  citizenry  the 
many  thoughtful  sfiggestlons  for  changes 
(particularly  in  the  tf.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy) outlined  in  thl^  document  by  some  of 
our  leading  experts.  1 

We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  reforms  in 
any  one  agency  will  {catapult  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Into  the  preleiit  in  this  vital  field  of 
foreign  policy  operat^ns. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  a  thor- 
ough, systematic  reappraisal  of  the  entire 
information  policy  c^  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  undertaken — preferably  by  a  bl- 
partlaan  commission  of  outstanding  national 


leaders  and  experts  in  communication  and 
in  the  social  sciences. 

This  effort  deserves  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  Congress. 

For  we  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of  a 
new  dimension  In  communications. 

International  communication  Is  rapidly 
moving  beyond  the  domain  of  Information, 
persuasion,  and  Influence.  It  Is  becoming  the 
vehicle  for  the  world  community's  discussion 
of  its  common  problems,  CQmmon  fears,  com- 
mon hopes,  and  aspirations.  It  is  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  an  integfral  part  of  the  interna- 
tional political  process — providing  the  means 
for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  in  a  peaceful 
way.  and  for  the  Improvement  of  man's  ma- 
terial condition. 

In  time,  as  one  witness  observed,  interna- 
tional communication  can  become  the  basis 
of  a  rational  discourse  of  mankind  about 
life  and  the  destiny  of  our  world. 

There  are  four  main  channels  of  foreign 
affairs:  diplomacy,  trade,  communications — 
and  force.  The  first  three  are  complementary, 
the  fourth  an  alternative. 

Today,  the  United  States  spends  96  per- 
cent of  the  resources  devoted  to  foreign  af- 
fairs through  the  fourth  channel:  only  5 
percent  through  the  other  three. 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  start  changing  that 
ratio? 


ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN TERRITORIAL  FRANCHISES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  ills  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  last  two  Congresses  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness and  to  clarify  the  antitrust  laws 
applicable  to  franchise  operators.  In  the 
90th  Congress,  I  Introduced  H.R.  4069, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  exclusive  territorial  franchises, 
under  limited  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce or  a  monopoly  or  attempt  to  mo- 
nopolize. Today  I  will  reintroduce  this 
bill  as  H.R.  3645. 

In  the  past  decade  the  franchise  sys- 
tem for  distribution  and  marketing  of 
goods  and  services  in  this  country  has 
had  an  unsurpassed  growth.  The  fran- 
chise system  of  distribution  now  ac- 
counts for  nearly  10  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product,  and  25 
percent  of  all  retail  sales  are  made 
through  this  system.  Almost  any  item 
or  service  which  the  public  desires  is 
available  imder  one  type  of  franchise 
program  or  another. 

The  reason  for  this  tremendous  growth 
in  franchising  operations  is  the  mutual 
advantage  the  system  has  for  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  distributor.  The 
franchisee  is  provided  an  opportunity  to 
become  an  independent  businessman 
with  the  benefit  of  national  advertising 
support,  know-how,  and  proved  book- 
keeping and  accoimting  methods.  These 
techniques  and  advantages  customarily 
flow  from  the  franchisor  to  the  fran- 
chisee. The  franchisee,  typically  a  small 
businessman,  normally  does  not  possess 
the  resources  to  undertake  the  financial 
burden  that  would  be  required  to  obtain 
this  assistance  for  himself. 

The  franchisor,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  nationwide  dis- 
tribution without  the  attendant  prob- 


lems of  employee  management  and  or- 
ganizational administrative  costs.  The 
relationship  between  the  franchisor  and 
the  franchisee  is  such  that  both  parties 
gain  or  lose,  by  the  other's  action. 

Many  franchise  systems  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  based  upon  exclusive  terri- 
torial arrangements.  The  franchisee 
needs  such  protection  in  order  to  pro- 
vide aggressive  servicing  for  the  manu- 
facturer's product.  In  his  territory,  to 
which  he  may  devote  his  undivided  at- 
tention, the  franchise  operator  is  able 
to  secure  advantages  for  the  consumer. 
The  franchise  operator,  because  he  has 
a  stake  in  maintaining  his  reputation  in 
the  territory,  shows  concern  for  product 
and  service  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
made  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  giving  each  op- 
erator a  territory  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, the  manufacturer  is  able  to  es- 
tablish a  systematic  distribution  pattern. 
When  there  are  other  goods  and  services 
in  competition  with  those  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  franchise  system  allows 
each  manufacturer  to  bring  the  utmost 
vigor  to  his  marketing  program. 

Recently  there  have  been  court  deci- 
sions which  may  restrict  the  freedom  of 
franchisors  to  enter  into  exclusive  terri- 
torial arrangements  with  their  fran- 
chisees. The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Schwinn  case  <  U.S.  v.  Arnold  Schwinn 
&  Co.,  388  U.S.  365  (1966)),  has  ruled 
that  territorial  restrictions,  once  the 
manufacturer  has  parted  with  dominion 
over  the  product  and  shifted  title  and 
risk  to  the  distributor,  would  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  ruling  does  not  take 
into  account  the  realities  of  our  present 
marketing  operations.  Small  business 
and  franchised  operators  need  assist- 
ance. 

My  bUl  makes  it  clear  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  strike  down  reason- 
able territorial  arrangements  where 
there  are  products  of  like  grade  of  qual- 
ity in  free  and  open  competition  with 
those  of  the  franchisor. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  ORBIT  OF  THE 
MOON 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  has  praised  the  three 
brave  men  who  orbited  the  moon  at  the 
end  of  December.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  given  them  deserved 
tribute  at  a  joint  session  just  last  week. 

Colonel  Borman,  Captain  Lovell,  and 
Major  Anders,  by  their  conquest  of  un- 
known space,  have  made  us  all  proud  to 
be  Americans.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
touching  episodes  of  their  journey  was 
when,  on  Christmas  eve,  they  beamed 
back  a  Christmas  message  to  all  of  us 
"on  the  good  earth." 

In  tribute  to  our  astronauts  I  am  in- 
cludlnp  in  the  Record  their  Christmas 
eve  conversation.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
Mrs.  Ruth  Plel,  a  constituent  from  Sandy 
Lake,  Pa.,  for  her  thoughtful  suggestion 
to  so  acknowledge  our  thanks  to  the 
three  men.  The  message  follows: 
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OHXisncAs  Evx  iM  Oebit  of  thx  Moon 

Colonel  BoMtAN.  We  are  now  approach- 
ing lunar  sunrise  and  for  aU  the  people  back 
on  earth,  the  crew  of  Apollo  8  has  a  message 
that  we  would  Uke  to  send  to  you: 

Major  Anbws.  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  Uie 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  And  God  said:  Let  there  be  light. 
And  God  saw  the  light;  that  It  was  good. 
And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness." 

Captain  Lovdx.  "And  God  called  the  light 
day.  And  the  darkness  he  called  night.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day.  And  God  said  let  there  be  a  firmament 
In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  It  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  God  made 
the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament;  and  It  was 
so.  And  God  caUed  the  firmament  heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day.  And  God  said  let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  Into 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear;  and 
It  was  so." 

Colonel  Borman.  "And  God  called  the  dry 
land  earth;  and  the  gathering  together  of 
the  waters  He  called  seas;  and  God  saw  that 
It  was  good." 

And  from  the  crew  of  Apollo  8  we  close 
with  good  night,  good  luck,  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  God  bless  ^  all  of  you — all  of  you 
on  the  good  earth. 


THE  RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduce 
today  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1969.  This  bill  represents  a  major  legis- 
lative Initiative.  It  Is  a  sincere  effort  to 
reverse  the  destructive  depletion  of 
rural  America's  most  valuable  resource, 
and  hope  for  future  prosperity:  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  James  B.  Pearson,  and  his 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Harris, 
are  principal  cosponsors  of  the  act  in 
the  other  body.  It  is  largely  through 
their  untiring  effort  that  this  Improved 
Rural  Job  IDevelopment  Act  is  f uUy  pre- 
pared for  timely  Introduction  In  the  91st 
Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelius)  joins  me  as  cosponsor 
today,  and  we  shall  be  relentless  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  House  consideration  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time. 

NATURi:    or    THE    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  provides  tax 
credits  to  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises, with  the  belief  that  they  will 
respond  by  locating  in  counties  to  be 
designated  as  "rural  job  development 
areas"  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Tax  Incentives  will  be  provided  to  in- 
dustries which  choose  to  provide  on-the- 
job  training  to  unskilled  local  laborers. 
Tax  credits  will  also  be  allowed  on  real 
property,  along  with  an  accelerated 
plant  depreciation  schedule. 

Rural  job  development  areas  will  con- 
tain no  city  of  over  50,000  in  population, 
with  at  least  15  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion earning  less  than  $3,000  per  family. 


It  Is  significant  to  note  that  every 
State  In  the  Union  has  counties  which 
today  would  qualify  as  "noral  job  devel- 
opment areas."  Thus  every  State,  every 
region,  every  segment  of  the  Nation's 
economy  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

THX    NEXD    IS    NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  16  years, 
some  1.8  million  farmsteads  have  been 
disbanded.  Millions  have  migrated  to  our 
glutted  urban  areas  in  search  of  decent 
housing,  better  Income,  job  security,  and 
educational  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren. To  a  large  extent,  their  hopes  have 
been  dashed  by  substandard  housing 
conditions,  skyrocketing  living  costs,  and 
an  urban  community  that  seemed  it  did 
not  care. 

Negro  families,  faced  -with  rural  agri- 
cultural mechanization  and  Inadequate 
industrial  alternatives,  moved  to  the 
center  cities,  to  imemployment  and 
welfare. 

White  families  moved  to  the  fringes 
of  the  great  metropolitan  centers  to  take 
jobs  clearly  below  their  capacity  to  per- 
form. Both  groups  became  desperately 
unhappy,  and  quite  imderstandably  so. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act,  if  its 
opportunities  are  grasped  by  the  Ameri- 
can business  community,  will  provide  an 
alternative  to  those  who  would  choose  to 
remain  in  rural  America — or  return  to  it. 

A    PRACTICAL    PLAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  illusions  in 
introducing  this  legislation.  It  cannot 
solve  the  desperate  conditions  which 
boggle  our  cities,  nor  can  it  solve  all  the 
problems  of  some  14  million  rural 
Americans  who  are  today  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  And  it  will  cost  money,  for  tax 
incentives  are  a  form  of  taxation.  But 
industrial  tax  Incentives,  as  envisioned 
in  this  act,  will  surely  pay  for  themselves 
in  new  revenue  through  increased  rural 
economic  expansion.  Further,  on-the-job 
training  performed  by  private  industry 
reduces  the  Government's  obligation  to 
provide  parallel  vocational  education, 
and  thus  reduces  Federal  expenditure  in 
this  important  area. 

Finally,  the  most  urgent  demand  of  the 
Nation's  rural  counties  is  for  new  indus- 
try and  jobs.  This  act  will  move  to  meet 
that  demand,  involving  the  leadership 
and  the  proved  ability  of  businessmen  to 
generate  prosperity  in  an  expanding 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  can  provide 
a  catalyst  for  broader-based  prosperity 
throughout  the  Nation.  Therefore,  I  urge 
its  enactment  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
America  today. 


DESTROYING  THE  RIGHT  OF 
DISSENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  tisked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  of  next  week  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
inaugurated  on  the  east  steps  of  this 
building. 


This  event,  and  the  activities  related 
to  It,  symbolize  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  They  dramatize  for 
bH  the  world  to  see  the  great  success 
which  we  in  this  country  have  made  of  a 
Nation's  people  governing  themselves 
through  free  elections. 

But  now  we  are  told  that  a  group  of 
protestors  will  stage  what  they  call  a 
"coimter-inaugiu-atlon."  They  will  be 
coming,  perhaps  as  many  as  10,000  of 
them,  from  various  places  to  demonstrate 
in  the  streets. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  exsw:tly  what  it 
is  about  the  new  administration  that 
they  are  protesting,  since  they  are  be- 
gliming  to  protest  even  before  the  new 
administration  takes  office. 

But  we  can  be  sure  that  the  basic  long 
run  interest  of  the  organizers  of  this 
effort  is  destruction  of  the  Government 
itself.  They  use  various  emotional  ap- 
peals to  mobilize  well-meaning  people 
to  their  support.  But  their  only  real  ob- 
jective is  to  bring  down  our  free  Gov- 
ernment. 

Toward  this  goal  these  people  are  fol- 
lowing the  exact  same  tactics  they  used 
in  Chicago  in  July  and  right  here  in 
Washington  last  April. 

First  they  make  a  request  for  some 
manner  of  special  privilege  which  sup- 
posedly is  required  for  them  to  exercise 
their  right  to  "dissent." 

If  this  first  request  is  granted  they 
make  another,  more  far-reaching  re- 
quest, but  now  calling  it  a  demand.  If 
this  is  granted  then  they  escalate  their 
demands  still  further,  until  at  some 
point  the  authorities  have  to  hesitate  or 
say  no. 

At  that  point  they  claim  they  are  be- 
ing denied  their  rights,  and  they  can 
get  into  the  newspapers  across  the  land. 
And  they  threaten  to  make  trouble. 

The  extent  of  their  arrogance  is  so 
great  as  to  stretch  the  belief  of  most 
Americans  to  the  breaking  point. 

This  process  is  taking  place  here  in 
Washington  today.  The  protestors 
wanted  first  to  parade  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  the  day  before  the  inauguration. 
The  request  was  granted,  according  to  a 
newspaper  report  January  13. 

Next  they  wanted  permission  to  set 
up  a  large  tent  on  public  grounds  and  to 
stage  a  rally.  They  say  these  demands 
are  nonnegotlable,  and  if  they  are  not 
met  they  may  engage  in  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

The  names  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
tragi-comedy  are  familiar  because  they 
are  generally  the  same  people  responsi- 
ble for  similar  protests  and  related  vio- 
lence in  recent  months. 

They  can  be  expected  to  practice  their 
technique  of  provocation  with  at  least 
the  simie  skill  they  demonstrated  at 
Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

And  they  will  do  this  only  when  the 
television  and  newspaper  photographers 
are  close  at  hand,  ready  to  provide  the 
publicity  which  is  a  vital  ingredient  in 
their  program. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this. 
These  people  represent  only  a  tiny  group 
of  people.  They  are  semiprof  essional  mal- 
contents who  march  under  the  banner  of 
righteousness,  but  who  actually  have  no 
Interest  In  the  rights  of  anyone. 
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For  those  who  ire  tempted  to  Join  in 
these  cjmlcal  demoDstrations  at  this  time 
of  a  Presidential  inauguration  we  can 
only  say: 

Look  about  yoU  and  get  a  balanced 
perspective  of  the  real  sources  of  right 
and  wrong  in  our  country  and  the  world. 
Ask  yourselves  about  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  indivldx«il  freedom  to  behave 
as  you  like  wlthia  the  bovmds  of  other 
peoples  rights. 

Ask  yourselves  about  chances  for 
Americans  to  change  their  government 
leadership  as  thef  have  just  done,  and 
compare  our  system  with  that  of  any 
other  coimtry  in  the  matter  of  an  indi- 
vidual's influence  {on  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment. 

And  when  you  h  ave  taken  a  good  hard 
look  at  yourselves,  your  goals,  and  at  our 
system,  ask  if  yoi  really  want  to  play 
the  game  of  those  very  few  who  are  In- 
tent on  plotting  a  revolution. 

I  urge  you  to  ipin  with  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  pride  that  we  rightfully  feel 
&S  we_  ftre  about  to  inaugurate  a  new 
Fresidpot-  This  is  fin  event  which  results 
directly  from  an  felective  process  which 
provides  for  greaOer  freedom  of  expres- 
sion than  any  otper  system  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

It  is  part  of  a  system  which  guarantees 
to  each  of  us  full  rights  of  dissent.  And 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  system 
can  only  do  harm  to  the  very  values 
which  they  profess  to  support. 


SESSION 
DURING 
CRIME 


OF 


MANDATORY  JAIL  TERM  FOR  POS- 


DEADLY     WEAPON 


CO:  ^IMISSION       OF 


(Mr.  TALCOTB  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rfcvise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Srpeaker,  the  ap- 
palling escalation  of  crime  in  America 
must  be  halted.  Tpe  tranquility  and  se- 
curity which  was  dnjoyed  in  almost  every 
community  in  America  a  relatively  few 
years  ago  must  bej  restored.  The  present 
fear  in  the  heart^  of  our  citizens  when 
they  step  out  inta  the  city  streets  must 
be  replaced  with  oonfldence. 

In  my  opinionj  one  reason,  among 
others,  for  the  de(velopment  of  this  sit- 
uation is  that  thel  courts  have  been  too 
lenient  in  the  seiitences  meted  out  for 
vEirious  crimes.  T^ere  is  little  deterrent 
effect  if  a  would-be  law  violator  knows 
he  will  spend  a  Mery  short  time  incar- 
cerated if  he  is  Apprehended  and  con- 
victed. I 

To  help  remedy  phis  situation,  I  believe 
any  person  who  uies,  or  even  has  on  his 
person,  a  gun  oi  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon  wh^n  committing  a  crime 
carrying  a  1-year  jprison  term  should  be 
imprisoned  for  a  jminlmum  of  5  years, 
but  not  over  10  yiears.  This  second  jail 
term  would  be  noiisu^)endable  and  non- 
pardonable.  Every  intending  crimlnad 
who  uses  a  gun  must  know  that  he  will 
serve  this  period  ia  prison  if  he  is  appre- 
hended and  convicted.  The  language  of 
the  bill  I  am  intfoducing  today  would 
impose  this  extra  minimum  mandatory 
penalty  for  commission  of  both  Federal 
and  State  crimes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  persons  advocate  li- 
censing all  guns  and  registering  all  gun 
owners.  I  am  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  my  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  considering  any  additional  gun 
control  legislation. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues and  call  upon  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  consider  this  proposal  in  the 
immediate  futiare. 


CREATE  THE  VENTANA 
WILDERNESS  NOW 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  U>  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Ventana  Wilderness  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

The  Ventana  Primitive  Area,  compris- 
ing 54,407  acres,  was  previously  set  aside 
in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in  its 
natural  condition.  This  area  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Ventana  Wilderness. 
Some  40,321  acres  in  the  national  forest 
would  be  added  to  the  primitive  area  to 
make  a  total  wilderness  area  of  94,728 
acres. 

The  wilderness  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  Range  of  mountains  and 
the  east  side  of  the  crest  of  the  Coast 
Range  in  Monterey  County,  Calif.  It  con- 
tains the  headwaters  of  the  Carmel,  Ar- 
royo Seco,  the  Little  Sur,  and  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Big  Sur  Rivers. 
Elevations  vary  from  1,200  feet  to  4,800 
feet. 

Many  interesting  species  of  flora  exist 
in  the  area.  A  rain  forest  is  located  on 
the  westerly  boundaries.  Typical  south- 
ern California  brush-type  vegetation  ex- 
ists in  the  easterly  portion.  Several  varie- 
ties of  conifers  and  hardwoods  grow  in 
the  area.  Among  them  are  the  California 
coast  redwood  and  the  Santa  Lucia  fir  or 
brlstlecone  fir. 

The  proposed  wilderness  is  within  100 
miles  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
having  over  8,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  area  will  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system,  and  I  urge  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Interior  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  in  the  near  futiu'e  to  pre- 
serve this  unique  area  for  future  genera- 
tions. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1968— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   iH.  DOC.  NO.  91-23) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  proud  to  transmit  the  Annusd 
Report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

The  year's  most  significant  develop- 
ment was  the  sharpened  focus  of  our  aid 


program  on  the  priority  problems  of 
food  and  population. 

During  the  12  months  covered  by  this 
report,  major  breakthroughs  in  food  pro- 
duction occurred  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

— Record  harvests  were  achieved  in 
Pakistan,  Turkey  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  India  food  grain  harvests 
jumped  to  nearly  100  million  tons, 
10  percent  above  the  previous  rec- 
ord. 

— Total  food  output  in  the  developing 
countries  rose  7  percent,  the  largest 
increase  on  record. 

United  States  economic  aid  played  a 
major  role  in  this  Green  Revolution.  Our 
programs  encouraged  more  effective  farm 
price  policies,  helped  to  extend  Irrigation 
and  establish  farm  credit  systems,  and 
provided  technical  assistance,  fertilizer, 
pesticides  and  tools  that  farmers  need 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  "mir- 
acle" seeds. 

Many  less  developed  nations  are  now 
establishing  family  planning  programs. 
During  Fiscal  1968  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  committed  $35 
million  to  help  them  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams. This  was  nine  times  more  than 
AID  devoted  to  population  programs  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

This  report  records  the  continuing  con- 
centration of  American  aid  in  relatively 
few  countries  where  it  can  be  most  effec- 
tively used  to  help  others  help  them- 
selves. Fifteen  nations  accounted  for  84 
percent  of  total  economic  commitments 
by  AID  during  the  year.  They  were  Bra- 
zil, Chile.  Colombia,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, India,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos,  Nic- 
aragua, Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Thai- 
land, Turkey,  and  Vietnam. 

Another  country,  Iran,  achieved  self- 
support  luring  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
United  States  AID  mission  there  was  for- 
mally closed. 

Among  the  most  helpful  signs  of  our 
times  are  the  breakthroughs  being  made 
by  the  less  developed  countries  in  food 
production,  and  the  programs  they  have 
launched  in  the  field  of  family  planning. 

It  is  our  responsibility — and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  other  more  developed  na- 
tions— to  give  their  efforts  firm  support 
through  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
To  do  less  would  be  to  court  catastrophe 
in  a  world  growing  smaller  day  by  day. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  15, 1969. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  STATE 
OR  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISION 
FROM  LEVYING  INCOME  TAXES 
ON  NONRESIDENTS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  substantial 
niomber  of  my  constituents,  residents  of 
the  First  Congressional  District,  New 
Jersey,  are  faced  with  a  not  wholly 
imique  situation  with  respect  to  income 
taxes.  It  is  not  entirely  imique  in  that 
with  the  mounting  pressures  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue,  many  of  our 
more  populace  cities  are  finding  a  wind- 
fall in  the  form  of  the  out-of-State,  non- 
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voting,  nonresident  whose  only  status  is 
that  of  worker,  income-earner,  bread- 
winner, or  whatever  else  you  may  want 
to  call  him. 

Such  is  the  case  with  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents who  are  obliged,  by  reason  of  cir- 
cumstances and  proximity,  to  work  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  city  imposes  a 
wage  tax  on  wage  earners  within  its 
jurisdiction  regardless  of  residency  and 
without  regard  to  any  equitable  stand- 
ard whereby  city  residents  now  reap  vir- 
tually the  full  benefits.  It  is,  in  the  truest 
sense,  taxation  without  representation,  a 
matter  which  was  fundamental  to  the 
cause  for  which  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  fought. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  one  of  only  12  States  which  does 
not  impose  an  income  tax  on  its  resi- 
dents. This  should  not  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  individuals 
benefit  from  a  lighter  tax  burden.  Em- 
phatically, this  is  not  the  case.  Property 
taxes  are  commensurately  higher,  and  in 
fact,  have  borne  the  brimt  of  rapidly 
increasing  public  expenditures  within  the 
State  that  ranks  46th  in  size  but  eighth 
in  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  none  among  us 
who,  despite  considerable  reluctance  and 
frustration  at  times,  fails  to  pay  his  fair 
share  of  taxes  at  all  levels,  but  I  dare 
say  there  are  a  few  who  unequivocally 
resent  taxation  in  entities  where  they 
neither  claim  nor  seek  residency.  In  my 
estimation,  it  is  simply  an  injustice  and 
one  which  it  appears  will  only  be  resolved 
by  act  of  Congress. 

I  have,  therefore,  reintroduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  849,  which  would  prohibit  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  levy- 
ing income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  that 
State.  This  legislation  may  need  refine- 
ment, in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee, 
but  I  believe  the  subject  matter  in  ques- 
tion was  touched  upon  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act 
of  1968. 1  am  hopeful,  and  earnestly  urge, 
that  this  legislation  be  taken  up  at  any 
early  date  and  I  solicit  your  diligent  con- 
sideration of  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
my  bill. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker- 


The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  rise? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  belief 
that  this  is  the  Presidents  annual  budget 
message,  I  think  Members  would  want  to 
know  that  it  is  being  read. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  ETvidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  £ind  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


I  Roll  No.  10] 

Abbltt 

Frledel 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Puqua 

ONeUl,  Mass. 

Alexander 

Gallflan&kla 

Ottlnger 

Ashbrook 

GaUagber 

Passman 

Aahley 

Oannatz 

Pepper 

Ayres 

Gray 

Pettis 

Barrett 

Grlffln 

PhUbln 

Battln 

Grover 

Pickle 

Bell,  Calif. 

Gubser 

Powell 

Betts 

Hagan 

Price,  Tex. 

Blester 

Hal  pern 

Pryor 

Blatnlk 

Heckler,  Mass. 

QuUlen 

Boiling 

Hoimeld 

Randall 

brademaa 

Hosmer 

Rees 

Brasco 

Howard 

Relnecke 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hull 

Rlegle 

Byrne  Pa. 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Byrnes,  Wla 

Jarman 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Cabell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

CahUl 

Jonas 

Rosenthal 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ruppe 

Clancy 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Clark 

Kastenmeler 

St.  Onge 

Clawson,  Del 

Kee 

Sandman 

Clay 

Kuykendall 

Batter&eld 

Collier 

Kyros 

Baylor 

Conte 

Laird 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Landgrebe 

Shipley 

Coughlln 

Lipscomb 

Slsk 

Delaney 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dent 

Lowenstela 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlggs 

Lujan 

Snyder 

DlngeU 

McDade 

Steed 

Donobue 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Dwyer 

McFall 

Teague,  Calif 

Eckhardt 

Macdonald. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mass. 

Udall 

EUberg 

Madden 

Watklns 

Erlenborn 

Mallllard 

Welcker 

Evans.  Colo. 

Martin 

Whalley 

Everett 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Wiggins 

Fallon 

Morton 

Wydler 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Yates 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  299 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Note:  The  following  Member  has  not 
yet  taken  the  oath  of  office:  Hanna. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT,  1970— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-15) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  1970  budget,  which  I  am  transmit- 
ting to  you  today,  points  the  way  toward 
maintaining  a  strong,  healthy  economy 
and  continuing  progress  in  meeting  the 
Nation's  highest  priority  military  and 
domestic  needs. 

The  record  of  achievements  of  the 
past  5  years  is  an  impressive  one.  We 
have  witnessed  a  period  of  unprecedented 
economic  growth,  with  expanded  pro- 
duction, rising  standards  of  living,  and 
the  lowest  rates  of  unemployment  in  a 
decade  and  a  half.  Our  military  forces 
today  are  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
capable  of  protecting  the  Nation  against 
any  foreseeable  challenge  or  threat.  Last 
month  saw  man's  first  successful  flight 
to  the  moon.  In  domestic  matters,  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  co- 


operatively,  have  forged  new  tools  to 
open  wider  the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

In  my  first  budget  message  5  years  ago, 
I  stated:  "A  government  that  is  strong, 
a  government  that  is  solvent,  a  govern- 
ment that  is  compassionate  is  the  kind 
of  government  that  endures."  I  have 
sought  to  provide  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment as  your  President.  With  this  budget, 
I  leave  that  kind  of  government  to  my 
successor. 

The  1970  budget  program  calls  for : 
— Support    lor    our    commitments    In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  necessary  im- 
provements      to       maintain       and 
strengthen  our  overall  military  ca- 
pabilities. 
— Continued    emphasis    on    domestic 
programs  which  help  disadvantaged 
groups  obtain  a  fairer  share  of  the 
Nation's  economic  and  cultural  ad- 
vancements. 
— A  budget  surplus  in  the  year  ahead, 
as  well  as  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  relieve  the  infiationary  pressures 
in  the  economy  and  to  reduce  the 
strains     that     Federal     borrowing 
would   place   on   financial   markets 
and  interest  rates. 
This  Nation  can  and  must  bear  the  cost 
of  the  defense  of  freedom,  and  must  at 
the  same  time  move  ahead  in  meeting  the 
pressing  needs  we  face  at  home.  But  cau- 
tion and  prudence  require  that  we  budg- 
et our  resources  in  a  way  which  en- 
ables   us    to    preserve    our    prosperity, 
strengthen   the   U.S.   dollar,   and   stem 
the  increased  price  pressures  we  have 
experienced  in  the  past  few  years. 

We   can   meet    these    objectives   and 
achieve  desirable  budget  surpluses  by: 
— Holding  down  total  Federal  spend- 
ing and  lending  through  strict  con- 
trol of  the  program  commitments. 
— Extending  for  one  year  the  10%  tax 
surcharge  on  individual  and  corpo- 
ration   income    taxes   enacted    last 
June  beyond  the  present  expiration 
date  of  June  30,  1969. 
Americans  are  united  in  the  hope  that 
the   Vietnam   peace   talks   now    taking 
place  in  Paris  will  be  soon  and  success- 
fully concluded,  so  that  reconstruction 
can  begin.  Meanwhile,  the  fighting  con- 
tinues. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
1970  budget  necessarily  provides  funds 
to  support   our  military   operations   in 
Vietnam  for  the  year  ahead.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  taking  steps  to  assure  an 
orderly  reduction  in  Southeast  Asia  sup- 
port as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

With  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
honorable  peace,  consideration  can  be 
given  to  removal  of  the  tax  surcharge  as 
military  spending  declines.  At  that  time, 
such  action  could  ease  the  post- Vietnam 
transition,  smooth  the  conversion  to 
greater  peacetime  production,  and  help 
assure  continued  economic  growth  and 
full  employment. 

Our  domestic  programs  are  Increas- 
ingly focused  on  urgent  national  prob- 
lems— inadequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities, slum  housing,  increased  crime, 
urban  congestion  and  decay,  pollution  of 
our  air  and  water,  lack  of  proper  health 
care,  and  hunger  and  malnutrition.  The 
1970  budget  continues  to  place  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  progress  in  over- 
coming these  ills. 
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A  substantial  part  of  every  budget 
reflects  the  coiitln\rtng  momentum  of 
program  declslaias  made  in  past  years, 
by  past  Presidents  and  past  Congresses. 
While  adhering  to  a  restrictive  expendi- 
ture policy,  I  am  making  reasonable 
provision  in  the  1970  budget  for  the  re- 
quirements of  ongoing  programs,  pro- 
posing reductions  wherever  possible  and 
recommending  $ome  selective  improve- 
ments and  expansions,  including  social 
security  benefit  increases. 

BITD^ZT    S17MMAXT 

The  1970  budget  proposes  total  out- 
lays of  $195.3  billion,  made  up  of  $194.4 
billion  in  expenriitures  and  $0.9  billion 
for  net  lending. 

Budget  receipts  are  estimated  at  $198.7 
billion  in  1970,  including  the  effects  of 
extending  present  income  and  excise  tax 
rates. 

Accordingly,  tiie  budget  surplus  will 
be  $3.4  billion. 

The  budget  toials  are,  as  In  last  year's 
budget,  based  o|i  the  new  budget  con- 
cept adopted  UTlon  the  unanimous  rec- 
i)mmiendation  of  the  bipartisan  Commis- 


sion on  Budget 


pointed    in     19(7.     They     Include 


Description 


Concepts  which  I 


ap- 
the 


transactions  of  the  social  seciu-ity  and 
other  Government  trust  funds,  and  dis- 
tinguish between  expenditures  and  fully 
repayable  locms. 

Assuming  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  budget,  the  surplus 
for  fiscal  year  1970  would  follow  a  sur- 
plus of  $2.4  billion  In  1969.  This  outlook 
represents  a  sharp  reversal  from  the 
$25.2  billion  deficit  incurred  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  totals  in  the  expenditure  account 
alone  are  estimated  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus of  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  expenditure  surplus  offers  a  better 
measure  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  on  the  Nation's  income  and 
output,  and  highlights  the  fiscal  policy 
which  imderplns  my  budget  recom- 
mendations. 

T»  finance  the  proposals  in  this 
budget,  I  am  recommending  appropria- 
tions and  other  new  budget  authority  of 
$210.1  billion  for  1970.  Of  this  amount, 
$143.9  billion  depends  on  action  during 
the  current  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
remaining  authority  will  become  avail- 
able under  existing  law  without  current 
congressional  action. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  FINANCIAL  PLAN 
IFiseal  yean.  In  billions) 


1968  actual    1969  estimate      1970  estimate 


appropriations): 


Budget  authority  (lari!ely|a 
FtevwHsly  enacted. 

Propased  for  current;  action  by  Congress 

Becoming  available  erithout  current  action  by  Congress. 
Deductions  for  offjet|irg  receipts 


$134  4 


67.8 

-11.6 


J127.  8 
.  4.8 
75.3 

-13.3 


)143.9 

80.2 

-13.9 


Total  budget  autbitrity. 


190.6 


194.6 


210.1 


Receipts,  eipenditures.  aM  net  lending: 
Expenditure  account 

Receipts 

Expenditures  (eidudes  net  lending). 


Expenditure  a  count  surplus  or  deficit  (— ). 


Lean  account: 

Loan  disbursements. 
Loan  repayment  . 


Net  lending.. . 


Total  budget: 

Receipts 

Outlays  (exiwndi  ures  and  net  lending). 


Budget  surplu!  or  deficit  (-) 


Total  budget  fmant  ing 


Outstanding  debt,  end  of  fear: 
1  Fei 


Gross  Federal  debt 


153.7 
172.8 


186.1 
18Z3 


194/4 


-19.2 


3.8 


4.3 


20.4 
14.4 


12.5 
11.1 


8.1 
7.2 


6.0 


1.4 


153.7 
178.9 


186.1 
1S17 


198.7 
195.3 


-25.2 


2.4 


3.4 


Budget  financing: 

Net  bornnving  from  t  le  public  or  repeyment  of  borrowing  (— ). 
Ottier  raeans  of  tman  :ing. 


23.1 
il 


-3.1 
.7 


-4.0 
.6 


1967 
actual 
341.3 


Debt  held  by  the  pubii:".^!! 267.5 


25.2 


369.7 
290.6 


-2.4 


365.2 
276  6 


-3.4 


371.5 
272.6 


FISCAL    PIIOGRAM    FOB    1970 

The  revenues  and  budget  program  I 
recommend  for  Iscal  year  1970  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Parts  2  and  3  of  this 
budget  document.  The  major  featiures  of 
the  overall  fisca)  program  follow. 

Economic  setting. — The  fiscal  policy  I 
am  recommendliig  is  designed  to : 

— Poster  continued  growth  in  employ- 
ment and  Te$l  income: 

— Contain  lnfi$tionary  pressures: 

— Ease  the  upWard  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates;  and 

— Continue  tl^e  Improvement  in  our 
balance  of  iteyments  position. 

Early  In  1961,  i  the  American  economy 
entered  Into  a  record-breaking  period  of 


prosperity  which  has  continued  for  8 
years.  Between  1960  and  1968,  we  have 
achieved : 

— An  increase  of  45%  in  the  Nation's 
output  of  goods  and  services; 

— A  rise  of  $24  billion  In  annual  cor- 
poration profits,  after  taxes; 

— An  increase  of  31  %  in  real  per  capita 
spendable  personal  Income  (after  ad- 
justment for  prices) ; 

— The  creation  of  more  than  10  million 
new  jobs; 

— ^An  average  annual  increase  of  3.5% 
in  output  per  man-hour; 

— A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment to  3.3%  of  the  labor  force, 
the  lowest  level  since  October  1953; 
and 


— A  decrease  of  over  17  million  In  the 

number  of  people  living  in  poverty. 
In  contrast,  recent  price  developments 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  even  thoiigh 
oiu"  record  compares  favorably  with  other 
major  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  also 
had  a  sharp  Increase  in  interest  rates, 
and  our  balance  of  payments  position 
needs  strengthening,  although  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  toward 
equilibriiun. 

To  help  correct  these  conditions,  I  re- 
quested and — after  considerable  delay — 
the  Congress  enacted  the  10%  tax  sur- 
charge. This  measure  has  helped  to  calm 
fears  abroad  about  our  willingness  and 
determination  to  take  the  steps  needed 
to  protect  the  American  dollar.  The  de- 
lay in  enacting  the  surcharge  was  costly, 
however.  During  the  prolonged  period  of 
debate,  price  and  cost  increases  gathered 
momentum.  The  fiscal  restraint  proposed 
in  the  1969  and  1970  budget  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  look  toward  a  satisfactory 
price  performance  and  a  return  to  a  sus- 
tainable rate  of  economic  growth. 

Many  factors  underlie  the  economic 
imbalances  we  are  experiencing.  A  return 
to  reasonable  price  stability  will  require 
continued  fiscal  restraint  with  appropri- 
ate adjustments  in  monetary  policy  and 
restraint  in  price  and  wage  decisions  by 
American  business  and  labor.  With  a  re- 
duction in  inflationary  pressures,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  should  improve  as  we 
strengthen  our  competitive  position  in 
world  trade.  Relative  price  stability 
should  also  relieve  some  of  the  pressures 
on  the  money  markets  and  foster  a  re- 
duction in  interest  rates.  A  year  ago 
the  very  heavy  borrowing  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  exert- 
ing extreme  pressure  on  interest  rates. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case. 

Although  we  are  optimistic,  we  cannot 
predict  with  any  certainty  when  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris  will  reach  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  Nor  can  we  predict  pre- 
cisely the  timing  or  magnitude  of  move- 
ments In  our  highly  complex  economy. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  the  wisest  plan  of 
action  at  this  time  calls  for  extension  of 
the  tax  surcharge.  Should  the  situation 
change  significantly  in  the  coming 
months,  fiscal  policy  adjustments  could 
be  undertaken  appropriate  to  the  condi- 
tions then  forecast. 

When  I  signed  the  act  providing  for 
the  tax  surcharge,  I  pointed  to  the  need 
for  procedures  in  the  future  to  assure 
closer  cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  in  accomplish- 
ing the  timely  adjustment  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy. I  believe  the  current  uncertain  out- 
look presents  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  attempting  corrective  action  in  this 
area. 
— I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  coupling  extension 
of  the  temporary  siurcharge  beyond 
June  30.  1969,  with  authority  for  the 
President  to  remove  it  entirely  or 
partially  if  warranted  by  develop- 
ments. Such  Presidential  discretion 
would  be  subject  to   congressional 
veto  within  a  limited  time  period. 
— For  the   longer  run,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  as 
a  permanent  part  of  our  tax  system 
an  element  of  flexibility  imder  which 
the  President,  again  subject  to  con- 
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gressional  veto,  would  have  discre- 
tion to  raise  or  lower  personal  and 
corporation  income  tax  rates  within 
specified    limits — such    as    5%    in 
either  direction. 
The  Congress  should  take  this  action 
or  develop  a  comparable  alternative  pro- 
cediu-e  to  prevent  In  the  future  the  kind 
of  costly  fiscal  stalemate  we  experienced 
In  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Revenues. — In  addition  to  extending 
the  temporary  income  tax  surcharge,  I 
believe  we  should  also  extend  the  present 
excise  tax  rates  of  7%  on  automobiles  and 
10%  on  telephone  service,  rather  than 
allow  these  rates  to  drop  to  5%  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  as  currently  scheduled  by 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  $198.7  biUion  total  esti- 
mated revenues  for  fiscal  year  1970  in- 
cludes $9.5  billion  to  be  collected  from 
extending  the  income  tax  surcharge  and 


current  automobile  and  telephone  excise 
tax  rates. 

Budget  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1969  are 
estimated  at  $186.1  billion.  Although  de- 
clining, the  continued  high  cost  of  sup- 
porting our  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  amoimt  to  more  than  double  the 
revenue  yields  anticipated  from  extend- 
ing the  surcharge  and  excise  tax  rates 
into  fiscal  year  1970.  If  the  surcharge 
were  allowed  to  expire  on  June  30,  1969, 
and  the  excise  taxes  to  decline  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  the  growth  in  revenues, 
mainly  resulting  from  an  expanding 
economy  and  rising  incomes,  would  ap- 
proximately offset  the  revenue  loss  from 
the  scheduled  decline  in  tax  rates.  Re- 
ceipts in  fiscal  year  1970  imder  existing 
law  would  be  close  to  the  estimated  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  would  be 
inadequate  to  cover  the  unavoidable, 
built-in  increases  in  outlays. 


BUDGET  RECEIPTS 
(Fiscal  years.  In  billions) 


Source 


1968  actual    1969  estimate     1970  estimate 


Individual  income  taxes .              J68.7                J84.4  J90.4 

Corporation  income  taxes 28.7                 38.1  37.9 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions 34.6                  40.5  45.9 

Excisetaxes ■. 14.1                 14.8  15  7 

All  other  receipts 7.6                   8.3  8.8 

Total  budget  receipts 153.7                186.1  198.7 

Under  existing  law 153.7                185.6  186.8 

Under  proposed  legislation: 

Income  and  excise  tax  rate  extensions .5  9.5 

Increase  in  social  security  wage  base  and  tax  rate 1.7 

Accelerated  unemployment  lax  payments -  .3 

User  charges •♦ 


The  rise  of  $12.6  billion  in  revenues  be- 
tween 1969  and  1970  includes  an  esti- 
mated $5.4  billion  increase  under  social 
insurance  programs,  such  as  social  secu- 
rity and  unemployment  insurance. 

Most  of  this  rise,  $5.0  billion.  Is  in  so- 
cial security  receipts,  including: 
— The  fuH-year  effect  of  the  increase 
from  8.8%  to  9.6%  in  the  combined 
employer-employee  payroll  tax  rate, 
which  occurred  on  January  1.  1969, 
and 
— A  proposed  increase  In  the  taxable 
wage  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000  and 
in  the  combined  employer-employee 
tax  rate  from  9.6%  to  10.4%,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1970,  in  order  to  fi- 
nance   proposed    benefit    increases. 
The  increase  in  the  tax  rate  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  by  law  to  take  ef- 
fect on  January  1. 1971. 
Another  $0.3  billion    of  the  increase 
from  1969  to  1970  refiects  proposed  leg- 
islation to  shift  the  timing  of  collections 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  from  a 
lump-sum  annual  basis  to  a  current  quar- 
terly basis.  This  change  will  provide  more 
adequately  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  Federal-State  employment  secur- 
ity system. 

Many  Government  programs  offer 
services  which  yield  direct  and  identifi- 
able benefits  to  specific  groups.  Some  of 
those  programs  should  be  financed  by 
charging  users  for  the  services  rather 
than  having  them  financed  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer.  I  believe  this  is  sound 
"public  policy  and  should  be  extended  to 
new  areas. 


In  the  past  few  years  I  have  recom- 
mended legislation  for  user  charges  in 
the  field  of  transportation,  so  that  those 
who  benefit  directly  will  pay  a  fairer 
share  of  the  costs  Involved.  I  am  again 
recommending  such  user  charges,  and 
the  1970  estimate  of  revenues  includes 
$0.4  billion  based  on  my  proposals. 

Outlays. — The  estimate  of  $195.3  bil- 
lion in  total  budget  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1970  represents  our  minimiun  require- 
ments to  fill  urgent  needs  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  based  on  a  detailed  review 
of  all  Federal  programs,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  holding  outlays  down  as  much  as 
possible,  consistent  with  essential  na- 
tional economic  and  program  objectives. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  a  reduction  in 
agency  obligations  was  enacted.  For  fis- 
cal year  1969.  the  Congress  enacted  an 
arbitrary  celling  on  total  outlays  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Each  of  these  devices  conflicts 
with  the  normal  appropriations  process 
and  with  current  techniques  of  program 
planning  and  execution.  Elffective  Gov- 
ernment ofjerations  require  that  we 
reach  an  agreement  on  which  of  these 
conflicting  budgetary  approaches  will  be 
used  in  the  future. 

In  limiting  total  outlays,  the  Congress 
departed  from  its  traditional  procedure 
of  using  individual  appropriation  ac- 
tions as  the  primary  means  of  exercising 
its  control  over  the  Federal  budget.  In 
contrast  with  normal  practice,  the  Con- 
gress placed  direct  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  checks  that  could  be  issued  or 
ca^  disbursements  that  could  be  made 


in  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30, 
1969. 

To  implement  this  new  restriction,  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies  have 
had  to  add  to  their  financial  control  ma- 
chinery. In  prior  years,  executive  control 
of  the  budget  was  exercised  at  the  stage 
of  placing  contracts,  hiring  personnel, 
making  loan  and  grant  commitments,  or 
inciUTing  some  other  obligation.  These 
obligations  lead,  of  course,  to  Federal  dis- 
bursements, sometimes  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  and  sometimes  in  a  later  fiscal  year. 
Now,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  each  executive 
establishment  must  also  exercise  direct 
control  over  the  amount  of  disburse- 
ments it  makes  within  the  year. 

An  inflexible  spending  ceiling  unre- 
lated to  the  appropriations  process  forces 
inefficient  or  uneconomical  practices  in 
carrying  out  legislatively  approved  pro- 
grams. In  some  cases,  national  priorities 
are  arbitrarily  distorted  by  the  fact  that 
the  outlays  for  some  Federal  programs 
are  sheltered  in  basic  law  from  meaning- 
ful annual  control,  and,  consequently, 
compensating  reductions  have  to  be 
made  elsewhere. 

In  periods  of  inflationary  pressure, 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  the 
need  for  holding  down  Federal  outlays 
is  beyond  dispute.  Also,  it  would  l>e  un- 
wise to  try  to  correct  within  fiscal  year 
1970  the  distortions  from  the  obligation 
reductions  of  1968  and  the  outlay  con- 
trols of  1969.  Therefore,  in  this  budget, 
the  estimates  of  expenditm^s  and  net 
lending  in  flscal  year  1970  must  reflect 
the  continuation  of  an  executive  policy  of 
outlay  management. 

With  such  a  policy,  total  budget  out- 
lays in  1970  are  estimated  to  be  up  $11.6 
billion  from  1969.  This  includes  $0.5  bil- 
lion for  national  defense,  largely  for  im- 
provements in  our  strategic  forces,  mod- 
ernization of  our  tactical  air  forces,  and 
other  increased  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  needed  to  assure  sufficient 
deterrent  power  in  the  future.  These  in- 
creases will  be  substantially  offset  by  re- 
duced outlays  for  Vietnam  resulting  from 
changing  combat  patterns  and  revised 
supply  requirements. 

Apart  from  national  defense,  three- 
quarters  of  the  increase  between  1969 
and  1970  reflects  relatively  uncontrolla- 
ble charges  which  must  be  met  under 
present  laws.  The  overall  Increase  must, 
further,  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  workloads  and  costs  to  which  the 
Government — just  as  businesses,  con- 
stuners,  and  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy— must  accommodate. 

The  $8.6  billion  increase  in  relatively 
uncontrollable  outlays  consists  of: 
— $2.9  billion  for  benefit  payments  and 
other    outlays    for    social    security. 
Medicare,  and  other  social  Insurance 
programs    financed    through    trust 
funds;  this  increase  represents  the 
automatic   growth   in   benefits   for 
these  programs  under  existing  law. 
— $2.8  billion  for  the  final  stage  of  the 
pay  increases  for  military  and  ci- 
vilian employees  enacted  in  1967,  to 
achieve  pay  comparability  with  the 
private  sector. 
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1.6  MQion  {or  other  charges  which 

are  relatively  fixed  in  the  short  run 
onder  requirements  ol  ezlstlng-  law 
(for  example,  Interest  on  the  debt, 
public  asststimee  and  Medicaid,  and 
veterans  benefit*). 
— $1.3  billion  for  outlays  arising  out  of 


prior  year  contracts  and  other  com- 
mitments now  reaching  the  payment 
stage.  This  includes  substantial 
amounts  for  highways,  construction 
of  educati£Hi  facilities,  and  health 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 


BUDG£T  OUTLAYS 
[Fiacal  ynn,  in  bRffoml 

. 

1968 
adMil 

1969 
•stiiMta 

1970 

Change 
1969-70 

NatioMi  delMn. 

»».S 

$81.0 

$81.5 

+$0.5 

viliaa  outi 

ayi  under  pn 

Relatively  uncontroflable  c 

(Sent  law: 

Open-ended  pm^Tamiand  fiired  costs: 

Social  security,  medicare,  a«d  ottiar  social  insurance  trust  luadi. 

Interest  ..  

Civitiafl  and  mi4itary  pay  increase ._ 

Vetafans  pensionl  compensation,  and  insuranca 

Public  assistance  grants  (including  medicaid) 

Farm  pfce  sopoorts  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

PDstil  Operations  jdirectly  retatad  to  mail  voiuma 

Lagnlativa  aodiuliciaiy 

Ottter „ 

Outlays  (rT>n>  prior  ya4>  cantracta  aoid  obligations 


Subtotal,  relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  outlays. 


RatalivMf  ieatmtlable  civii  an  outlays: 

Propased  sMial  securi  y  benefit  increases. 
Other 


Undistributed  Intragovariu  ental  transactions.. 
Total,  b4idgat  ovtlay  I 


3S.S 

39.6 

42.4 

+2.9 

13L7 

15.2 

16.0 

+.8 

2  8 

^^•1 

S.0 

5.6 

5.9 

5l3 

6l3 

7.4 

+1.1 

3.2 

3.6 

3.1 

-.5 

.7 

.5 

.5 

+.1 

.3 

.4 

.4 

1  + 

1.3 

1.6 

1.5 

-.1 

17.3 

17.6 

18.9 

+1.3 

82.4 


90.2 


98.8 


+8.6 


2a5 


17.6 


1.6 
19.0 


+1.6 
+1.5 


-4.6 


-5.1 


-5.7 


-.6 


178.9 


183.7 


195.3 


+11.6 


•Less  tkait  $50,000,000. 

In  keeping  w^h  national  priorities, 
major  social  programs  accoimt  for  the 
largest  portion  df  the  $11.6  billion  in- 
crease in  outlays  between  1969  and  1970. 
Of  the  $7.9  blllior^  increase  for  these  pro- 
grams, $4.5  billioi^i  is  for  social  Insurance 
payments  includiiig  my  proposals  for  an 
increase  In  social  security  benefits. 

Aside  frcan  tha  increases  for  national 
defense  and  suc|i  relatively  imcontrol- 
lable  outlays  as  t'ederal  pay  and  inter- 
est, outlays  for  all  other  civilian  pro- 
grams are  estimaited  to  increase  by  only 
$0.2  billion. 

Budget  authaity. — For  fiscal  year 
1970,  a  total  of  ^210.1  bilUon  of  budget 
authority  is  recofiunended,  including: 

— New  obligati()nal  authority  of  $209.6 
billion  for  prbgrams  in  the  expendi- 
ture account  pf  the  budget,  and 

— Loan  authority  of  $0.5  billion  for 
loan  accoimtl  programs. 

Budget  authorilty — mostly  in  the  form 
of  appropriations — must  be  provided  by 
the  Congress  befojre  Federal  agencies  ctm 
spend  or  lend  fuiids.  Some  authority  re- 
quires congressional  action  each  year  or 
at  fairly  regular  intervals.  Other 
amounts  of  autlirity  become  available 
under  basic  law,  land  require  no  specific 
additional  action jby  the  Congress. 

Of  the  total  budget  authority  I  am 
recommending  f^r  1970,  $143.9  billion 
would  have  to  be  acted  on  during  this 
session  of  the  cingress.  "Ilie  estimated 
1970  outlays  related  to  such  action  total 
$93.8  bllhon.  i 

The  remainingj  authority,  which  does 
not  require  further  congressional  action, 
consists  mainly  of  amounts  for  social 
insurance  trust  jEund  programs,  under 
which  the  special  receipts  financing  the 
programs  are  aitomatlcally  apiHT>pri- 
ated,  and  for  intetrest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  $15.5  bUllon  increase  in  total 
budget  authority  jstimated  between  1969 
and  1970  consist^  mainly  of  $5.4  billion 


representing  the  increase  in  social  in- 
surance trust  fund  receipts,  $3.6  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  assistance  program,  and  $2.8 
billion  for  the  military  and  civilian  pay 
increase  to  be  put  into  effect  in  July 
1969. 

The  remaining  increase  of  $3.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  1970  is  the  net 
result  of  a  number  of  increases  and  de- 
creases. 
The  major  increases  are : 
— $2.0  btUion,  primarily  for  Medicaid 
and  other  public  assistance,  health, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 
— $966   million  for  foreign  economic 
assistance,  to  enable  us  to  provide 
lurgently  needed  resources  to  devel- 
oping areas  on  a  selective  basis,  fol- 
lowing the  large  reductions  of  the 
past  two  years. 


— $800  million  for  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

— $522  million  fCH"  airway  moderniza- 
tion, highways,  and  other  activities 
in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

— $429  million  for  job  training  and 
other  manpower  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

— $422  million  for  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, mainly  for  increases  in 
compensation,  pensions,  and  medical 
care. 

— $286  million  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  primarily  to  increase  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  for  law 
enforcement  activities. 

Major  decreases  from  1969  to  1970  are: 

— $635  million  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  largely  reflecting  lower 
costs  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration associated  with  smaller 
crops  of  wheat  and  soybeans,  and  in- 
creased use  of  feed  grains. 

— $286  million  for  the  Post  Office,  re- 
flecting proposed  legislation  to  con- 
solidate first-class  and  domestic  air 
mail  into  a  single  category  with  a 
rate  1  cent  higher  than  the  present 
first-class  rate,  and  to  adjust  the  rate 
for  single-piece  third-class  mail. 

— $236  million  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  as 
increases  for  various  programs  are 
more  than  offset  by  reductions  in  di- 
rect loans  for  college  housing  and 
housing  for  moderate-income  fami- 
lies, which  are  being  replaced  by 
programs  relying  on  private  financ- 
ing. 

— $235  million  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration, 
which  will  provide  for  a  program 
level  equal  to  1969  when  combined 
with  prior  year  funds. 
— $133  million  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  reflecting  reductions  in 
procurement  of  raw  uranium  con- 
centrates and  in  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. 
An  allowance  for  contingencies  of  $500 
million  is  included  in  the  total  of  budget 
authority  for  1970  to  cover  unforeseen 
developments  and  the  costs  of  proposals 
for  which  specific  estimates  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time. 


BUMET  AUTHORITY 
(Fbcaiyean.  In  biMiansI 


Description 

1961 
actual 

1969 
estimate 

1970 
estimate 

Available  through  current  action  by  the  Congress: 

Previously  enacted 

$134.4 

$127. 8 

Proposed  in  this  budget 

-$139. 3 

To  be  requested  separately: 

For  supplemental  requirements  under  present  law 

4.5  ... 

Upon  enactment  of  proposed  legislation. 

.2 

1.3 

AUowaocas: 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increas* 

2.8 

CoMiMgencias 

.2 

.5 

Subtotal,  availabia  through  current  actioa  by  the  Coagress 

134.4 

132.6 

143.9 

Available  witiiout  oirreat  action  by  tha  Congress  (pafmaoaoi  aathoiizalioas): 

Trust  lunds(existiQfl  law). 

Interest  on  tfie  pnblfcdebt 

0«h«r.. 

47.8 

14.6 

&.« 

-6.9 
-4.7 

S3.S 

16.0 

%\ 

-8.7 
-4.6 

58.1 

16.8 

4.3 

DaductMns  lor  aCfsatting  racmvts: 

Interfund  and  intragovernmental  transactions       .  

-9.1 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public 

-4.8 

Total  budget  authority .. 

190.6 

194.6 

210.1 
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The  total  budget  authority  shown  in 
this  budget  for  1969  includes  $4.7  billion 
of  supplemental  appropriations  recom- 
mended for  action  in  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress.  Of  this  amount,  $1.6  bil- 
lion is  needed  to  provide  for  the  pay  in- 
crease which  became  effective  on  July  1, 
1968.  A  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$1.6  billion  is  also  recommended  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  special 
Southeast  Asia  support. 

In  addition,  the  1969  total  makes  pro- 
vision for  supplemental  appropriations 
required  for  public  assistance  and  vet- 
erans compensation  and  pensions,  which 
are  now  estimated  at  higher  levels  than 
provided  for  last  year,  and  for  the  ur- 
gently needed  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  a  contribution  to 
the  special  funds  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  following  enactment  of  the 
necessary  authorizations. 

The  estimate  of  total  outlays  in  1969 
and  1970  includes  the  outlays  related  to 
these  supplemental  funds. 

IMPACT  OF  REYZNtTE  AND  EXPENDmjRE  CONTROL 
ACrr     IN     FISCAL     TEAR     1968 

In  addition  to  various  provisions  af- 
fecting the  tax  system,  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-364)  contained  several  sec- 
tions designed  to  curb  current  and  fu- 
ture budget  outlays.  The  act  provided 
for: 

— Speclflc  limitations  on  budget  au- 
thority  and  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1969,  representing — for  the  pro- 
grams covered — reductions  of  $10 
billion  and  $6  billion,  respectively, 
below  the  levels  in  the  1969  budget 
which  I  sent  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1968. 

— An  analysis  of  funds  previously  made 
available  by  the  Congress  which  are 
estimated  to  be  unobligated  on  June 
30,  1969,  and  to  remain  available  in 

1970,  with  a  report  including  recom- 
mendations for  rescissions  of  at  least 
$8  billion  of  such  balances. 

— Restrictions  on  the  hiring  of  full- 
time,  permanent  employees  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  75%  of  separations, 
until   the   total  of  such  employees 
reaches  the  June  1966  level. 
Budget  authority  and  outlays. — In  set- 
ting the  limitations  on  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  the  Congress  excepted  cer- 
tain programs  from  the  required  reduc- 
tions and  subsequently  added  other  ex- 
ceptions. The  exceptions  amount  in  total 
to  more  than  half  of  the  currently  esti- 
mated budget,  including  special  support 
of  Vietnam  operations  and  the  largest 
uncontrollable  programs  in  the  budget — 
programs  which  have  shown  the  sharpest 
growth  in  recent  years. 

The  current  estimate  of  $194.6  billion 
in  total  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  $7.1  billion  below  the  estimate  in 
last  year's  budget.  An  increase  of  $6.1 
billion  is  now  estimated  for  the  programs 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-364,  largely  for  (1)  special  Viet- 
nam costs,  reflecting  mainly  the  adjust- 
ments I  announced  on  March  31,  1968, 
(2)  the  price  support  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  because 
of  larger  crops  than  anticipated  last  Jan- 


uary, (3)  social  security  trust  funds,  in 
which  the  receipts — which  constitute 
budget  authority — are  greater  than  origi- 
nally estimated.  (4)  interest  costs,  re- 
flecting both  a  larger  debt  and  higher 


interest  rates,  and  <5)  public  assistance 
grants,  based  on  reports  received  from 
participating  State  governments. 

The  current  status  of  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1969  is  as  follows: 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-RELATIONSHIP  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  90  364 

|ln  blllionsi 


Description 


Programs  enepted  from  Public  Law  90-364  limitation: 

.Special  support  ol  Vietnam  operations 

Interest  -  - 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

Social  Security  Act  trust  funds 

Old-age  and  survivors  insuranca 

Disability  insurance 

Healtti  insurance        

Unemployment  insurance 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (price  support  and  related  programs) 
Public  assistance  grants  to  States  (including  Medicaid) .- 

Subtotal,  excepted  programs 

Remainder— tovered  by  Public  Law  90  364  limitation 

Total - - - 


January  1968 

Current 

estimate 

estimate 

Change 

$25.4 

$28.0 

+$2.6 

14.4 

lb.  2 

+.8 

7.8 

7.5 

-.3 

41.8 

42.6 

+.9 

(27.  2) 

(27.8) 

(+.7) 

(3.7) 

(3.8) 

(+.1) 

(6.8) 

(7.3) 

(+.5) 

«.I) 

(3.8) 

(-.3) 

3.3 

4.8 

+  1.6 

5.8 

6.4 

+.7 

98.4 

104.6 

+6.1 

103. 3 

90.1 

-13.2 

201.7 


194.6 


-7.1 


For  the  programs  affected  by  the  limi- 
tation required  under  Public  Law  90-364, 
budget  authority  is  now  estimated  to  be 
$13.2  billion  under  last  January's  esti- 
mate. A  portion  of  this  reduction  reflects 
the  conversion  to  complete  private  own- 
ership of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association's  secondary  market  opera- 
tions, the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 


However,  the  $10  billion  required  reduc- 
tion is  being  achieved  over  and  above 
these  factors,  and  without  the  need  for 
me  to  establish  reserves  which  would 
result  in  automatic  rescission  of  enacted 
1969  budget  authority  as  authorized 
under  the  law. 

For  budget  outlays,  the  current  situa- 
tion is  as  follows: 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-RELATIONSHIP  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  90-364 

|ln  billionsl 


Description 


January  1968 
aitimate 


Current 
estimate 


Change 


Programs  excepted  from  Public  Law  90-364  limitation: 

Special  support  of  Vietnam  operations ♦fj- j 

Interest *!■! 

Veterans  benefitsand  services - '•* 

Social  Security  Act  trust  funds ifi'c\ 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance iVV\ 

Disability  insurance - iitii 

Health  insurance J'"' 

Unemployment  insurance ^•'-  '•' 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (portion  financed  Irom  power  procaeds  and 

borrowing) ,     ,  ;  ■  j '   v ' "  ■)'  ■ 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (price  support  and  related  programs) ^.» 

Public  assistance  grants  to  States  (including  Medicaid) --  ^■' 

Aid  to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas(special  1968  supplemental  payments 
made  in  1969) 

Subtotal,  excepted  programs - 

Remainder— covered  by  Public  Law  90-364  limitation 

Total 


$29.2 

+  $2.9 

15.2 

-+-.8 

7.7 

+.4 

36.4 

+.4 

(24.6) 

(-f-.l) 

(2.6) 

I   

(6.2) 

(-^.5) 

(3.0) 

(-.1) 

.1 

'  + 

3.6 

'+.9 

6.2 

:+.6 

.1 

+.1 

92.6 

98.6 
85.1 

-F6.0 

93.5 

-8.3 

186.1 

183.7 

-2  4 

;  OuCexfeedTgTe  January  1968  estimates  by  more  than  $907,000,000  lor  farm  price  supports  and  $560,000,000  for  puble 
assistance  grants  are  not  excepted  from  the  Public  Uw  90-364  limitation. 


In  total,  outlays  in  1969  are  now  esti- 
mated to  be  $2.4  billion  below  the  orig- 
inal estimate  last  January.  Upward  re- 
estimates  amounting  to  $6.0  billion  have 
been  necessary  in  the  programs  excepted 
from  the  spending  limitation,  reflecting 
the  same  factors  as  those  affecting  budget 
authority. 

For  the  portion  of  the  budget  covered 
by  the  limitation  in  Public  Law  90-364, 
the  current  estimate  of  outlays  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $8.3  billion  below 
the  January  1968  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  These  reductions  include  decreases 
in  Department  of  Defense  programs 
apart  from  Southeast  Asia  support  as 
well  as  in  the  civilian  agencies  of  the 
(jrovernment. 


As  in  the  case  of  budget  authority,  the 
required  $6  billion  cutback  in  outlays  for 
covered  programs  is  being  accomplished 
over  and  above  reductions  resulting  from 
financing  changes  associated  with  the 
conversion  of  certain  credit  institutions 
to  private  ownersliip.  The  currently  esti- 
mated reduction  will  allow  leeway  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-364,  should  unforeseen  Increases  occur 
in  the  affected  programs  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  contain  a  provision  perma- 
nently exempting  appropriations  made 
to  the  Office  of  Education  from  adminis- 
trative controls  on  obligations  and  spend- 
ing. While  this  administration  has  made 
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education  an  urgent  national  priority,  it 
is  highly  undesirable  to  restrict  in  this 
way  the  actions  whi^h  a  future  President 
might  find  necessaity  for  prudent  man- 
agement of  the  GoTiiemment. 

Unobligated  balar^es. — As  required  by 
section  204  of  PuQlic  Law  90-364,  an 
analysis  has  been  Hiade  of  the  unobli- 
gated balances  estimated  to  remain 
available  in  fiscal  year  1970.  A  report  of 
the  results,  indicating  possible  rescis- 
sions of  the  required  $8  billion  of  these 
balances,  is  provideb  in  Special  Analy- 
sis G.  I  do  not  fa^or  those  rescissions 
and  therefore  the  tables  and  schedules 
in  the  various  parts  jof  the  budget  do  not 
reflect  such  action.  | 

Federal  civilian  eitiployment . — The  re- 
quirement in  Public  Law  90-364  that 
restrictions  on  hiriiig  be  imposed  until 
the  Government's  full-time  permanent 
civilian  employment  is  reduced  to  the 
June  1966  level  hap  inevitably  created 
many  difficulties  f<>r  orderly  manage- 
ment of  the  Government's  activities.  As 
originally  enacted,  this  requirement 
would  haj^e  necessitfited  an  eventual  re- 
duction of  over  250[000  employees  from 
the  level  of  June  1968,  despite  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  worlqloads  compared  with 
2  years  earlier.  Shortly  after  enactment 
of  the  law,  the  Congress  exempted 
roughly  one-third  of  the  Government's 
full-time  employees  in  specified  agencies, 
with  the  effect  of  lowering  the  required 
reduction  to  about  115.000. 

The  controls  in  |the  law  also  affect 
temporary  and  paift-time  employment, 
requiring  that  suet  employment  each 
month  in  any  ageficy  not  exceed  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  month  in  1967. 

The  administration  has  successfully 
enforced  these  provisions  to  date.  How- 
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continued  arbitrary 
ent  over  a  period 


ever,  it  is  clear  tha 

reductions  in  empl 

of  time  will  hamstrihg  effective  manage 

ment  of  programs  fuid  personnel  prac 


tices,  will  reduce  el 
costs,  and  will  lea( 


Iciency  and  increase 
to  further  curtail- 


ment or  to  interruption  of  Government 
services.  This  situation  is  aggravated  by 
the  need  to  provida  staff  for  new  pro- 
grams adopted  after  June  1966  and  for 
enlarged  workloads  j  which  occur  as  the 
population  grows  and  the  economy 
expands. 

During  the  past  !  years,  I  have,  as  a 
regular  practice,  imposed  employment 
limitations  on  the  a(  encies  to  provide  in- 
centives for  Improv  ng  productivity  and 
to  keep  the  Federa  payroll  to  a  mini- 
mum. Limitations  lor  each  department 
and  agency  were  re:  ated  to  the  program 
and  budgetary  levels  recommended  by 
me  and  approved  byithe  Congress,  rather 
than  to  some  arbitriry  formula  or  unre- 
lated benchmark  pefciod. 

The  Congress  sht)uld  rely  on  its  ap- 
propriations proces^ — or  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable accompanying  process — to  re- 
late employment  levjels  specifically  to  the 
work  it  wants  done  I  by  each  agency  and 
for  which  it  proi^ides  the  necessary 
funds.  The  1970  estinates  in  this  budget 
are  based  on  such  aqtion. 

FEDERAL  DEBT 


On  the  basis  of 
ceipts  and  outlays 


i\e  estimates  of  re- 
in this  budget,  the 


Federal  debt  held  by  the  public  wUl  de- 
crease from  $290.6  billion  on  June  30, 
1968,  to  $276.6  billion  on  June  30,  1969, 
and  will  further  decline  to  an  estimated 
$272.6  billion  on  June  30,  1970.  This  de- 
crease reflects: 
— The  sharp  reduction  in  net  Federal 
borrowing    requirements    from   the 
unusually  high  level  in  1968,  since 
outlays  in  both  1969  and  1970  will  be 
financed  entirely  frdm  current  reve- 
nues; and 
— The  conversion  to  complete  private 
ownership  during  1969  of  the  sec- 
ondary  market   operations   of    the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 


tion, the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives,  causing   a   net   reduction   of 
$10.9  billion  in  outstanding  obliga- 
tions to  the  public  previously  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  debt. 
Gross  Federal  debt — which  is  the  sum 
of  the  amount  of  debt  held  by  the  public 
and  the  amoimt  held  within  the  Govern- 
ment— is  estimated  at  $371.5  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1970.  This  total 
includes  not  only  the  direct  obligations 
of  the  Treasury,  but  also  $14.1  billion  in 
securities  issued  by  various  other  F^ed- 
eral  agencies. 


FEDERAL  DEBT  AND  BUDGET  FINANCING 
|Eno  of  nscal  years.  In  billionsl 


Description 


1968  actual    1969  estimate     1970  estimate 


Federal  debt  hew  by  the  public  . 

Plus:  Debt  held  by  Federal  agencies  and  trust  funds 

Equals  gross  Federal  debt 

01  which: 

Treasury  debt' 

Other  agency  debt 

Budget  rmancing:  < 
Net  borrowing  from  the  public  or  repayment  of  borrowing  (—) 
Other  means  of  financing 

Total,  budget  financing 

Total,  budget  surplus  or  deficit  (—) 


$290.6 
79.1 

$276.6 
88.6 

$272.6 

98.9 

369.7 

345.3 
24.4 

365.2 

350.2 
1S.0 

371.5 

357.4 

- 

14.1 

23.1 
2.1 

-3.1 
.7 

-4.0 

.6 

- 

25.2 

2-2.4 

-3.4 

-25.2 


2.4 


3.4 


>  Excludes  notes  issued  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

3  Excludes  $10,800,000,000  of  net  credits  for  conversion  of  certain  mixed-ownership  credit  Institutions  to  private  ownership. 


The  statutory  debt  limit  now  stands  at 
$358  billion,  with  a  temporary  seasonal 
increase  to  $365  billion  permitted  within 
each  fiscal  year.  These  limits  apply 
mainly  to  the  direct  Treasury  debt  and 
do  not  cover  most  of  the  publicly  Issued 
agency  debt.  As  a  result  of  the  unusually 
large  increase  in  special  Treasury  issues 
to  Government  trust  funds  for  Invest- 
ment of  their  surplus  receipts  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  direct 
Treasury  debt  will  be  relatively  high, 
even  though  a  budget  surplus  is  In  pros- 
pect and  borrowing  from  the  public  will 
decline.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore, 
within  the  next  few  months,  to  revise  the 
present  debt  limit.  Even  if  this  does  not 
prove  necessary  at  that  time,  the  need 
for  such  action  will,  in  all  probability, 
arise  next  fall,  when  budget  receipts  will 
be  seasonally  low. 

THE    SETTING    OF    PRIOfUTIES 

The  overall  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
reflects  the  needs  and  demands  for  pub- 
lic services  as  a  whole.  The  composition 
of  the  budget  reveals  much  about  the 
Nation's  priorities. 

As  the  population  grows  and  the  econ- 
omy expands,  outlays  for  such  public 
services  as  improvements  in  our  national 
parks  and  other  Federal  recreation  areas, 
air  safety,  law  enforcement,  and  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  and  customs  duties  in- 
evitably increase. 

In  other  areas — such  as  space  explora- 
tion, veterans'  benefits,  farm  price  sup- 
ports, housing  aids,  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  long-range 
commitments  and  programs.  And,  in  re- 


cent decades,  the  Government  has  re- 
sponded to  urgent  national  social  prob- 
lems by  launching  programs  to  reduce 
imemployment  of  our  workers,  protect 
the  incomes  and  health  of  our  older  cit- 
izens, revitalize  urban  areas,  attack  the 
sources  of  poverty,  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  our  children  and  youth, 
and  ensure  equal  treatment  and  justice 
for  all  Americans. 

Outlays  for  national  defense  are  the 
heaviest  single  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government,  representing  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total  budget.  Defense 
outlays  in  1970  will  be  $28.0  billion  higher 
than  in  1964,  largely  reflecting  the  costs 
of  supporting  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Within  the  remainder  of  the  budget, 
there  have  been  significant  shifts  in  em- 
phasis in  these  6  years. 

As  we  have  increased  our  efforts  to 
widen  the  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans,  outlays  for  major 
socisd  programs  have  risen  by  $37.4  bil- 
lion, more  than  doubling  since  1964.  This 
is  twice  the  rate  of  increase  of  outlays 
for  any  other  category  of  Government 
programs. 

Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  increase  in 
these  social  programs  is  for  social  secu- 
rity and  other  social  insurance  trust 
fimd  benefits  to  ease  the  burdens  of  in- 
come loss  because  of  retirement  or  im- 
employment. But  among  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  Federal  programs  have  been 
those  which  represent  investment  in 
human  resources — through  education, 
manpower  training,  improved  health 
care,  and  aid  to  the  needy. 
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CHANGING  STRUCTURE  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  ouTUYS  Houstng. — Last  year  I  recommended. 

,    ^,„.     ,  and  the  Congress  enacted,  the  Housing 

t"**"  »*"«•  '"  ''""°»*J and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to 

^          "^          ^          ^        chann  fulfill  a  goal  set  by  this  NaUon  almost 

p^„^„                                                           aclMl         actual      estimate      estimate        1964-70  i^q  decades  ago — "a  decent  home  and  a 

. suitable   living   environment   for   every 

„  ., ,  H.i.„^  $53.6         $80.5         $81.0         $81.5       +»?f9      American  family." 

Nationa^fen»^^^.  j^^-p^  ;:;:;::  ;;:;::::::: (26.5)        (28.8)        (25.4)      (+25.4)        j^  jj^g  yg^j.g  gjj^pe  passage  of  the  Hous- 

~  ing  Act  of  1949,  the  Nation  has  made 

*""''s^iinL'?f!iiS'trust  funds  (excluding  medicare) 22.7  30.2  33.3  37.2        -H4.4      progress  in  meeting  housing  needs.  How- 

weiiare  payments  and  services 3-*  <J  ii  ^J         4.5- g      ever,  the  goal  of  decent  housing  is  Still 

S'^nci^r/^Vrr:"!;::;::::::::::::::::::     J^       ^l       ":♦       '?■?     ^i[\    ^iiii«\i^„l^°/ r^",T  ,^f Tl"  T..Hor.i 

Low- and  moderate-income  housing 0)                  -S            ,j            J- J          TJJ  The  1968  Act  Will  involve  the  Federal 

Community  and  regional  development ^ ^J : ; 1_  Government  in  a  new  and  closer  partner- 
Subtotal,  major  social  programs 3a4           53  7           59.8           67.8        +37.4  ship  wjth  private  industry  and  labor  to 

Interest..-. ...—-— - «  «           '|'           'ff           '\)          J^o  provide  26  mUUon  new  or  rehabilitated 

ITo'ZlZ^*'^""'^ ::::::::::::::::;::::      22:1       28:6       25:0       249      +2.8    homes  and  apartments  over  the  next  10 

Allowances  lor  pay  increases  and"  contingencies --- ------  _,- {  _^j  l^'g       years.  A  significant  part  Of  this  new  pro- 

undistributed  intragovernmentai  transactwni *•'  gram  will  be  Federal  assistance  for  6  mil- 

Totii      "8-*         i^*-9         "3.7         195.3        +76.7     ^^^  dwelling  Units  to  assure  adequate 

H housing   for  families   with   meager   re- 

■  Less  than  $50  000  000.  sources.  The  initial  goal  is  to  build  or  re- 

_,.,.,  pair  700,000  homes  and  apartments  for 

More  than  one-tenth  of  total  budget  with  less  urgency,  and  reducing  oiitlays  ^^^  ^^^  moderate  Income  urban  and 
outlays  are  for  unavoidable  Interest  costs  wherever  possible  and  appropriate  to  ^^^^  families  in  the  first  2  years.  Both 
and  for  benefits  and  services  to  veterans,     current  priorities.  ,„«.   f      the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

These  show  a  combined  Increase  of  $8.2  During  the  six-year  period,  1964  to  Dgyeiopment  and  the  Department  of 
billion  between  1964  and  1970,  represent-  1970,  annual  budget  ouUays  will  nave  m-  Agriculture  are  involved  in  this  major 
IrT  a  growth  of  53%.  creased  by  $76  7  billion,  from  a  total  of    u^deri^klng. 

Outlays  for  all  the  other  programs  of  $118.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  an  ^^^  Housing  Act  of  1968  is  the  most 
the  Federal  Government  are  estimated    estimated  $195.3  bUUon  lor  1970.  significant  and  comprehensive  action  in 

at  $24  9  billion  in  1970,  compared  with        Nevertheless,  Federal  outlays  as  a  pro-     ^^^  Nation's  history  to  bring  decent,  safe, 
$22  1  billion  In  1964.  The  rise  of  only  one-     portion  of  gross  national  product — that    ^^^  sanitary  housing  to  all  Americans, 
eighth  for  these  programs  In  6  years  re-     is,  as  a  share  of  our  total  economy— have     ^^  provisions  include : 
fleets  the  Eeneral  poUcy  throughout  the     remained  at  about  one-fifth  for  the  past        _^  j^^  home  ownership  assisUnce 
Set  of  providing  increases  strictly  on     15  years.  Excludmg  special  Vietnam  costs  ^^^^^^^    ^^         ble    lower    income 

a  selective  basis   giving  highest  priority     and  the  self -financed  social  Insurance  famUies  to  own  homes— a  goal  which 

to  ™^Thichstrike  at  the  most    trust  funds,  ouUays  have  been  declining  has  previously  been  beyond  the  re- 

agent  problems,   holding   down   those     as  a  share  of  the  Nation's  output.  sources  of  these  families. 

*         ^  A  new  rental  housing  assistance  pro- 

BUDGET  OUTUYS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  gram,  in  Order  to  make  it  possible  for 

iFiscalveanl  lower   income   families  and   elderly 

^        ^  ^ ^ persons  to  obtain  decent  shelter  for 

"  »^ra„  25%  of  their  income. 

I9554d  1965  1968  1969  1970        _Establlshment   of   an  Insured  loan 

actual         actual         actual      estimate        estimate  program  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 

— ministration   to   provide   assisUnce 

Total  outlays:  p,  33  3.3  2.7  for  lower  income  housing  In  rural 

Vietnam x;-       ^^'35  43  4.4  4.6  areas,  at  interest  rates  as  low  as  1  Vc . 

nX«i^Si«""'™*        ■---         15:9  14:5  14:2  12.9  13.2        _xhe  creation  of  New  Communities  to 

°'^*        "^ complement  our  efforts  to  revitalize 

.u.  n  n-.  ^..^t  the  inner  city. 

'  '■•"  """ " "  '"'*"'■  -Improved  services  In  pubUc  housing 

In  the  budgets  covering  the  years  of  =^«"  perspectives  developments  so  that  tenants  can 

my  administration  Including  the  budget        The  expansion  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ^^ke  better  advantage  of  job   and 

I  am  transmitting  today,  the  Federal    ment's  social  programs  in  recent  years  Is  education  opportunities,  and  become 

Government  will  have:  highlighted  by  looking  separately  at  se-  n^ore  Involved  in  solving  the  prob- 

—Provided  $969  billion  for  programs  to     lected  areas  in  which  the  Government  is  igms  of  the  developments  in  which 

Improve  the  Uves  of  our  citizens  and    making  Important  contributions  to  Im-  they  Uve. 

to    protect    the    Nation's    security,     proving  the   quaUty  of  American  life.        _Expanded  use  of  rent  supplements  to 
About   U^o-thlrds  of  the  total  in-     Many  of  the  Government's  efforts  to  de-  enable   families   eligible   for   public 

crea^  In  outlays  are  in  domestic    velop  the  Nation's  human  resources  and  housing  to  rent  new  or  rehabilitated 

o^tf^tipf  °"'''*^^  *''''  aid  the  deprived  contribute  to  more  than  private  housing,  for  which  they  will 

R.SelS'$936  billion  In  revenues  to     one  important  social  objective.  OuUays  pay    a    minimum    of    25%    of    the 

"fl^oipJderal  def?ns?  S  San    devoted  to   attacking   the   sources   and  family's  income. 

r^m^  symptoms  of  poverty,  for  example,  take        -Encouragement   for   the   estabUsh- 

infi^i^ApflPlt  in   the  fiscal  vears     the  form  of  Improved  educational  oppor-  nient  of  national  housing  partner- 

The  total  deficit  in  the  fiscal  years         ^^j        j^j^^    services,    manpower  ships,  in  which  major  corporations 

imn^^S.  diclt  'ho^v^  t  SoS    SSig."  income  security,  or  a  comblna-  can  work  uath  local  builders  to  help 

billion.  That  dencit,  nowever,  is  more  thpsp  increase  housing  production. 

'i^LfeSn^Tin'Ifwduar  LS  X  Su^  SSd  to  the  following  sec-  prt^S^.n'lg"^  essential  If  the 
taxes  «'i"°f<'  ","'™™"»'''  \°STa  tlons  are  designed  to  show  the  full  range  goals  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
?™,Hftte  ?Sue^tL^tS  iSl  totS    of  FedSi  aSvlUes  In  the  field,  cov-    Lnt  Act  of  1968  are  to  be  achieved,  tt 

EISSSS^  sSi  jjff^-^usrta-sf  !Sd!  ?ssrdg?tSs.r5?:=-oS 
i^Si:aS=Ei°t!  ^^j^^^^iS^r^i  i?^=.s«SS-" 
=etnnSn.-^srs"S;  ^^^rLXT^^.^^  :H?£9sSHSr?r 

through  1970.  fort  to  resolve  urgent  national  problems,     tion  against  prospecuvc  nun     ^ 
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renters  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  Slqce  January  1,  1969, 
Civil  Rights  Act  hate  been  applicable  to 
20  million  dwelling  I  units.  An  estimated 
55  million  additional  units  will  be  cov- 
ered in  1970.  The  budget  provides  for  the 
EXepartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


it  its  responsibilities 

Btigation,  and  con- 

ct,  and  for  the  De- 

to  start  Investigat- 

imlnatlon  in  housing 

court  where  con- 


velopment  to  carry 
for  education,  invi 
ciliation  under  the 
partment  of  Justi( 
ing  patterns  of  disci 
and  to  take  cases 
ciliation  efforts  fail.l 

The  massive  hofsing  needs  of  our 
growing  Nation  can  bnly  be  met  through 
a  major  conunitmerit  by  governments  at 
all  levels  working  with  private  industry 
and  labor  to  provide  suitable  housing  for 
all  Americans — and  to  eliminate  the  rat- 
Infested  city  slum  md  the  dilapidated 
shacks  which  dot  (he  coimtryside.  We 
have  now  made  such  a  commitment. 

Aids  to  urban  arms. — America  is  an 
urban  nation.  Almost  two-thirds  of  our 
people  live  in  metre  politan  areas — con- 
sisting of-  clusters  ( f  people  and  prob- 
lems. More  than  8U%  of  the  Nation's 
population  growth  between  1960  and 
1966  occurred  in  such  major  urban 
centers. 

The  nationsU  Inter  »t  In  the  cities  could 
be  explained  solely  ii  i  terms  of  these  pop- 
ulation statistics.  But  this  explanation 
is  not  sufQclent.  Ov«r  a  period  of  years, 
the  American  city  has  been  plagued 
by  problems  which  are  now  reaching 
crisis  proportions — Aggravated  by  mul- 
tiple and  overlapping  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities and  rkcial  and  economic 
separation.  Central  j  cities  and  suburbs 
are  both  hard-pressed  to  provide  the  pub- 
lic services  require^  by  their  citizens. 
Their  revenue  sourcjes  lag  behind  serv- 
ice needs.  Frequent  tax  increases — based 
mainly  on  property  and  retail  sales — 
bear  down  heavily  on  the  poor  and 
middle-income  families. 

To  meet  the  serlo  as  urban  challenges 
of  today,  and  to  pi  in  for  a  better  to- 
morrow, the  Federal  Government  is 
channeling  steadily  rising  amounts  of 
funds  into  these  metropolitan  areas.  In 
part,  these  funds  areiused  for  direct  Fed- 
eral programs,  such|  as  social  security 
benefits  to  individuals  and  construction 
of  post  ofiQces.  In  addition.  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  are  increasingly 
focused  on  the  special  needs  of  the  city. 
In  1964  we  spent  an  estimated  $5.6  bil- 
lion, or  55%  of  total  Federal  grants  in 
such  areas.  The  19?0  budget  provides 
$16.7  billion  for  aid  in  metropolitan 
areas,  about  67%  of  total  Federal  grants. 

This  increase  in  {irban  assistance  is 
the  result  of  both  ^ew  programs  and 
the  reshaping  of  existing  efforts. 

To  help  meet  thei  financial  needs  of 
the  Nations  fastest  gjrowing  urban  areas, 
I  recommend  legislation  to  create  a  fed- 
erally assisted  Urban  iDevelopment  Bank. 
This  Bank  will  provide  long-term  financ- 
ing and  technical  assistance  for  capital 
improvements  vltalljl  needed  by  urban 
communities,  large  aAd  small. 

The  Model  Cities  program  is  concen- 
trating all  available  tesources  in  a  com- 
prehensive attack  oo  neighborhood  so- 
cial and  physical  bligjht.  I  am  requesting 


$750  million  for  1970 


and  $1,250  million 


for  1971  to  provide  special  supplementary 
grants  to  the  cities  participating  in  the 
program. 

Other  existing  programs  are  being 
molded  into  more  effective  patterns  for 
urban  use.  The  urban  renewal  program, 
for  example,  is  giving  priority  to  city  ac- 
tions which  increase  the  supply  of  low- 
income  housing  or  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. A  new  approach,  enacted  last 
year,  will  allow  cities  -to  schedule  re- 
newal as  they  do  other  capital  expendi- 
tures, speed  renewal  activity,  and  ob- 
tain annual  Federal  grants  for  a  city- 
wide  program,  rather  than  grants  for 
single  projects.  The  Congress  has  already 
provided  $750  million  for  urban  renewal 
for  1970.  To  assure  continued  progress.  I 
recommend  an  additional  $250  million 
for  1970  and  another  $1,250  million  for 
1971. 

Although  suflBcient  funds  must  be 
available  to  permit  concentrated  devel- 
opment, we  know  that  money  alone  is 
not  enough.  To  be  effective,  the  funds 
provided  must  aid  local  plans  developed 
with  the  involvement  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Both  the  Community  Action  and 
the  Model  Cities  programs  help  commu- 
nities carry  out  their  own  plans,  and  re- 
quire that  the  plans  be  developed  with 
the  participation  of  the  citizens  con- 
cerned, an  essential  ingredient  in  re- 
vitalizing blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

During  1970,  150  cities  will  be  on  their 
way  to  shaping  Model  Neighborhoods, 
and  some  1,000  Community  Action  pro- 
grams will  actively  continue  to  help  lo- 
calities and  their  citizens  find  their  own 
solutions  to  the  acute  problems  of  pov- 
erty they  now  endure. 

A  concerted  effort  is  also  being 
launched  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
dependent businessmen  from  racial  or 
ethnic  minority  groups.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  valued  at  more  than  $300 
million  in  1970  for  this  purpose — almost 
a  tenfold  increase  in  just  2  years.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Special  Impact  programs 
financed  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  will  provide  for  economic  de- 
velopment of  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties, including  encouragement  of  local 
businesses,  and  incentives  for  industry 
to  locate  in  these  communities  and  pro- 
vide jobs  and  training  for  local  resi- 
dents. 

We  have  set  forth  on  an  ambitious  and 
challenging  task — reclaiming  the  Amer- 
ican city  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
Crime  control. — The  first  business  of 
government  is  public  order.  This  Admin- 
istration has  made  public  safety  and 
order  one  of  its  principal  concerns.  Since 
1964.  Federal  outlays  aimed  at  crime  re- 
duction have  risen  each  year,  and  will 
approach  $900  million  in  1970. 

We  have  moved  forward  on  two  fronts: 
— Improved  law  enforcement  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  where  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  rests. 
— Strengthened  Federal   Grovernment 
support  through  its  own  enforcement 
agencies  and  by  expanded  aid  to 
States  and  localities. 
The  National  Crime  Commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1965,  called  attention  to  our 
mounting  crime  problem,  the  need  for 
modernizing  our  entire  system  of  crim- 
inal justice,  and  the  necessity  for  addi- 


tional resources  to  be  devoted  to  law  en- 
forcement. The  Commission  recom- 
mended as  a  primary  thrust,  a  major 
Federal  effort  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  assisting  and 
strengthening  law  enforcement  in  our 
States  and  communities. 

The  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  proposed  in  1967  and  enacted  last 
year,  grew  out  of  this  recommendation. 
This  landmark  law  represents  the  first 
Federal  program  for  direct  major  assist- 
ance to  States  and  cities  to  combat  law- 
lessness, bolster  law  enforcement,  and 
improve  court  and  correctional  systems. 
Its  provisions  offer  a  full  range  of  anti- 
crime  activity  through  grants  to  States 
and  localities,  academic  assistance  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  law  enforcement 
manpov/er.  and  a  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  to  bring  the  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  social  sciences  more 
sharply  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  crime. 
Also  based  on  this  administration's 
recommendation,  the  Congress  last  year 
enacted  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act.  This  program 
authorizes  grants  to  assist  States  and  lo- 
cal agencies  in  dealing  with  youths  indi- 
vidually in  their  own  commimities,  and 
in  providing  special  community  treat- 
ment facilities.  Through  the  use  of  these 
facilities,  much  of  the  stigma  associated 
with  jail  and  prison  environment  will  be 
avoided  and  a  barrier  to  rehabilitation 
will  be  removed. 

This  budget  includes  outlays  of  $206 
million  in  1970  for  these  two  new  pro- 
grams to  fight  crime  and  delinquency 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

We  are  also  substantially  increasing 
the  range  and  the  Impact  of  Federal 
criminal  law  and  effectively  strengthen- 
ing Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

Other       legislative      milestones      to 
strengthen   the  effort  toward   reducing 
crime  and  improving  the  administration 
of  justice  are: 
—The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  which 
regulates  the  import,  manufacture, 
and  distribution  of  guns. 
— The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act,  which  represent  major  steps  to- 
ward returning  law  violators  to  so- 
ciety better  equipped  to  be  respon- 
sible citizens. 
— Provision  of  criminal  penalties  for 
the  illegal  manufacture,  sale,  distri- 
bution, or  possession  of  LSD  and  cer- 
tain other  drugs. 
— Laws  to  reinforce  the  drive  against 
organized  crime  by  easing  the  gath- 
ering  of   competent   evidence,    de- 
terring obstruction  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations,    and    permitting     the 
Federal  Government  to  attack  loan 
sharking,  an  activity  that  provides 
organized  crime  with  its  second  larg- 
est source  of  Income. 
Action  has  also  been  taken  to  strength- 
en directly  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government: 
— The  staff  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  Increased  by  over 
15%  since  1964. 
— A  new  FBI  Academy  is  being  built 
which  will  permit  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement  personnel   trained  from 
200  to  3,000  aimually. 


— A  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  has  been  established  In 
the  Department  of  Justice,  effectively 
consolidating    functions    previously 
performed  separately  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
— The  Treasury  Department's  law  en- 
forcement staff  dealing  with  counter- 
feiting, forgery,  contraband,  and  tax 
fraud  has  been  increased.  The  De- 
partment is  taking  the  lead  In  plan- 
ning for  a  new  training  center  for 
law  enforcement  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Government. 
— The    National    Crime    Information 
Center,  which  began  operation  in  the 
FBI  in  1967,  computerizes  informa- 
tion on  crime,  and  enables  States 
and  cities  to  make  direct  requests  of 
the  system  for  information  that  is 
Instantly    available    regarding    law 
violators  and  stolen  property. 
These  and  other  advances  provlie  a 
firm   basis  for  an  improved   anticrime 
effort.  As  an  urgent  next  step,  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  requiring 
Federal  gun  registration  and  licensing, 
to  reduce  the  tragically  large  number 
of  violent  crimes  and  deaths  involving 
firearms.  A  stronger  ?.ntl-gambling  law 
is  also  needed  to  strike  at  organized 
crime.  Further  progress  will  require  both 
increases  in  resources  and  bold  new  ap- 
proaches to  crime  prevention  and   re- 
habilitation of  criminals  to  turn  them 
permanently  away  from  crime. 

Education. — This  Administration  has 
sought  two  goals  in  American  education 
above  all  others: 
— That  every  child,  regardless  of  fam- 
ily income,  race,  or  place  of  resi- 
dence, should  have  an  opportunity 
for  all  the  education  he  wants  and 
can  absorb. 
— That  the  schools  and  colleges  should 
undergo  continuing  regeneration  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education — 
through  experimentation  with  new 
materitils  and  methods,   new  ways 
of  using  staff,  and  new  organiza- 
tions. 
The  years   1964  to   1970  are  witness 
to  an  unprecedented  growth  in  Federal 
support  for  education.  Total  Federal  out- 
lays for  education  are  estimated  at  $9.8 
billion  in  1970,  compared  with  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  1964.  Federal  iunds  represented 
about  9%  of  total  national  expenditures 
for  schools  and  colleges  in  1964.  They 
now  equal  approximately   14%   of  the 
total — including  8%  of  the  support  for 
elementary    and    secondary    education, 
and  23%  for  higher  education. 

This  has  been  a  period  in  which  60 
education  measures  have  been  enacted, 
including  such  landmarks  as  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of   1965,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  and  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  These  and  other 
laws  have  enp.*^led  us  to  make  major 
strides  toward  the  realization  of  our  edu- 
cation gcals. 
— We  are  now  assisting  in  the  educa- 
tion of  9  million  children  from  low- 
income  families  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 


— We  are  providing  a  Head  Start  for 
716,000  preschool  children,  many  of 
whom  would  otherwise  enter  school 
with  two  strikes  against  them,  and 
Follow  Through  for  63.500  children 
to  preserve  their  gains. 
— About  182,000  children  who  suffer 
mental  or  physical  handicaps  requir- 
ing special  educational  methods  are 
now  enrolled  in  classes  with  Federal 
support. 
None  of  these  programs  were  available 
in  1964. 

Under  the  budget  proposal  for  1970. 
college  students  will  receive  a  total  of 
2  million  grants,  loans,  and  interest  sub- 
sidies for  guaranteed  loans,  compared 
with  247,000  in  1964.  This  assistance  is 
reaching  about  1  out  of  every  4  students. 
Between  1965  and  1970,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  more  than  $9  billion 
worth  of  college  classrooms,  libraries, 
and  other  facilities,  providing  space 
needed  to  cope  with  rapidly  expanding 
enrollments.  This  Investment  is  helping 
colleges  and  universities  to  achieve  a 
level  of  construction  almost  double  the 
level  of  the  previous  5  years. 

About  500,000  students  will  receive 
support  for  education  and  training  in 
1970  under  Veterans  Administration  pro- 
grams— principally  the  GI  bill — com- 
pared with  about  30.000  in  1964. 

More  than  4  million  high  school  stu- 
dents and  845,000  technical  students  will 
be  enrolled  in  federally  supported  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  1970,  an 
increase  of  200%  in  5  years. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  a  period 
of  innovation  and  experimentation  to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion. They  have  been  years  of: 
— The  "new"  physics,  math,  and  his- 
tory; 
— Introduction  of  more  effective  ways 

to  use  personnel  in  the  schools; 
— Improvement    Ir.    the    quality    of 
teaching  through  graduate  fellow- 
ships    and     short-term     refresher 
training  which  will  reach  about  one 
teacher  out  of  11  in  1970;  and 
— Creation    of    the    Teacher    Corps, 
which  in  1970  will  bring  2,400  tal- 
ented and  concerned  young  people 
into  the  most  demanding  classes  in 
the  Nation — those  in  our  city  slums 
and  poor  rural  areas. 
In  recent  years,  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  academic  research  and  develop- 
ment has  continued  at  a  high  level — 
mainly  through  grants  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Na- 
tional    Science     Foundation.     Federal 
funds  represent  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total    research    and    development    per- 
formed by  universities.  They  have  been 
of  mutual  benefit  to  the  institutions — 
by  strengthening  their  courses  of  grad- 
uate study — and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation,    whose    health,    security,    and 
amenities   of  daily   life  are   dependent 
on  the  results  of  this  research. 

The  Nation  can  take  great  pride  in 
its  recent  educational  advances.  For  the 
future,  we  should  set  as  a  national  goal 
a  cooperative  Federal-State-local  gov- 
ernment effort  to  offer  quality  preschool 
education  not  only  to  poor  children, 
but  to  all  children.  And  we  must  increase 


our  efforts  to  meet  the  growing  financial 
needs  of  higher  education  and  to  re- 
move all  financial  barriers  which  prevent 
some  American  children  from  attending 
college. 

We  look  forward  to  further  progress 
in  developing  a  creative  and  revitalized 
educational  system  which  draws  on  the 
growing  store  of  new  and  exciting  ways 
of  fostering  learning  and  helping  every 
American  to  fulfill  his  potential. 

manpower. — At  a  time  when  more 
Americans  are  productively  employed 
than  ever  before,  millions  of  Americans 
lack  the  skills  and  opportunity  to  earn 
a  decent  living.  To  help  overcome  this 
problem,  the  Federal  Government  has 
significantly  expanded  its  manpower 
programs. 

Outlays  for  these  programs  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  from  $735  million  in  1964 
to  S3. 5  billion  In  1970,  about  a  fivefold  in- 
crease. As  a  result,  2  million  individuals 
will  be  helped  to  find  suitable  jobs,  com- 
pared with  278,000  Individuals  in  1964. 
Most  in  need  of  assistance  are  those 
who  are  ill-equipped  for  gainful  employ- 
ment through  lack  of  education  and  job 
skills,  or  are  handicapped  by  racial  and 
other  discrimination,  physical  disabili- 
ties, and  deprived  environments.  This 
group  has  received  Increasing  attention 
in  the  Government's  manpower  develop- 
ment efforts.  In  1970.  the  poor  will  com- 
prise over  85%  of  those  aided. 

Last  year  I  began  a  new  on-the-job 
training  effort,  the  program  for  Job  Op- 
portunities in  the  Business  Sector 
(JOBS) .  to  enlist  the  services  of  private 
industry  and  labor  in  providing  training 
and  employment  for  the  disadvantaged. 
With  the  able  support  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  JOBS  has  al- 
ready reached  its  initial  goal  of  employ- 
ing 100,000  men  and  women  In  the  Na- 
tion's 50  largest  cities  almost  6  months 
ahead  of  schedule.  This  budget  provides 
funds  for  140,000  additional  JOBS  train- 
ing slots  in  1970,  double  the  number  in 
1969.  With  the  continued  commitment 
of  the  private  sector,  the  goal  of  500,000 
Individuals  in  jobs  by  June  1971  will  be 
attained. 

In  1970,  the  broad  range  of  manpower 
services  provided  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion will  be  expanded: 
— The  Job  Corps  will  provide  educa- 
tion and  training  for  70.000  young 
people  from  the  poorest  families,  to 
help  them  become  productive,  self- 
supporting  adults. 
— The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will 
provide  100.000  part-time  job  oppor- 
tunities during  the  school  year  and 
nearly    300.000    such    oprortunities 
during  the  summer  months  to  help 
needy  high  school  students  remain 
in  school.  It  will  also  provide  work 
and    training    experience    for   over 
100.000    out-of-school    youths    and 
adults. 
— The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram will  restore  265.000  of  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped  to 
productive  lives,  145,000  more  than 
in  1964. 
— The  new  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  pro- 
gram, started  in  1969.  will  be  opera- 
tional for  the  full  year,  providing 
training,  work  experience,  and  place- 
ment opportimlties  for  175,000  wel- 
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fare   recipleiits.   Care   will   be  pro- 
vided for  146.000  children  of  these 
recipients.  t4  enable  them  to  stay 
on  the  iob. 
— The  Concenti-ated  Employment  Pro- 
gram  (CEP)^  started  In   1967,  will 
operate  in  8^  urban  and  rural  areas, 
providing  coicentrated  and  compre- 
hensive raan|x)wer  services  to  115,- 
000  individuals.  These  services  range 
from  seeking  out  and  recruiting  the 
hard  core  u)iemployed.   to  testing, 
counseling,  alid  providing  them  with 
medical    and   educational    services, 
through  training  and  placement  in 
jobs. 
Other  program^  will  train  over  500.000 
people   in    1970.    compared   with   about 
100.000   in    1964,  j  and   will   provide   job 
placement  servlc^  for  over  12  million 
people.  These  programs  include: 
— Classroom  attd  on-the-job  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 
— The  New  Cheers  program  to  open 
sub- professional  jobs  in  the  public 
sector  to  the  disadvantaged. 
^  — Training  of  servicemen  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense  which   helps 
prepare  thent  for  clvlllftn  jobs.  In- 
cluding   special    training   of    those 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
— Veterans  Assistance  Centers  to  help 
newly-dlschafged  veterans  through 
counseling  aqd  placement  in  suitable 
jobs,  and 
— Training  profided  for  Indians  by  the 

Department  4>f  the  Interior. 
Helping  those  \4ho  want  to  work  to  get 
a  Job  provides  benefits  to  the  entire 
Nation — to  the  individual,  self-respect; 
to  his  family,  a  setter  and  more  secure 
life:  and  to  societ^  as  a  whole,  a  reduced 
welfare  burden  ahd  expanded  economic 
activity.  j 

Health. — A  primary  goal  of  our  Nation 
is  to  provide  defent  medical  care  for 
every  citizen.  Toi^ard  this  end.  Federal 
outlays  for  health  in  1970  will  rise  to  an 
estimated  $18.3  billion,  an  almost  four- 
fold increase  since  1964.  As  a  proportion 
of  the  Nation's  total  health  expendl- 
tiures,  Federal  outlays  will  increase  from 
13%  in  1964  to  about  30%  in  1970. 

The  record  of  tie  last  5  years  has  been 
tr\ily  remarkable]  Over  40  health  laws 
have  been  enacted,  enabling  more  people 
than  ever  before  \o  get  adequate  health 
care. 

— Twenty  milllAn  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65  are  peing  assured  financial 
assistance  for  their  health  care 
needs  throu^  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

— The  Medicaid  program  will  help  to 
meet  the  me<ncal  costs  of  more  than 
10  million  mjen.  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  Idw-income  families  in 
1970.  I 

— Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced 
from  24.8  perl  1.000  births  In  1964  to 
a  new  low  olj  22.1  in  1967.  sparing 
an  estimated  114,000  lives. 
— Over  20  mllllbn  children  have  been 
inoculated  with  a  new  measles  vac- 
cine, and  case^  of  measles  have  drop- 
ped from  40(1000  in  1963  to  an  es- 
timated 20.00f  in  1968. 
In   recent   yeaiis,   major   Investments 
have  been  made  to  develop  the  health  re- 
sources needed  now  and  for  the  future. 


Outlays  In  1970   for  this  purpose  are  es- 
timated at  $3.5  bllUon  compared  with 
$1.8  billion  in  1964. 
— To  Improve  the  organization  and  de- 
livery  of  health   services,   regional 
medical  programs  have  been  inaug- 
urated under  legislation  enacted  in 
1965,  helping  to  disseminate  the  lat- 
est advances  in  medical  knowledge 
and  techniques  across  the  Nation. 
— Work    has    also  •  been    started    on 
studies  aimed  at  controlling  the  rise 
in    medical    costs.     Legislation    is 
needed  to  enable  the  Government  to 
install  new  methods  of  payment,  as 
they  prove  effective,  for  providing 
quality  care  at  lower  costs.  The  leg- 
islation should  also  establish  a  rea- 
sonable cost  range  to  govern  reim- 
bursements for  drugs  now  covered 
by  FederEil  programs  involving  pay- 
ment for  health  care. 
— Funds  invested  since  1964  have  built 
331  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters serving  areas  containing  51  mil- 
lion   people,    and    240    community 
mental  retardation  centers  serving 
66,000  people.  Such  facilities  were 
nonexistent  only  a  few  years  ago. 
— The  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  supported  the  development  of  48 
neighlMrhood  health  centers  to  dem- 
onstrate more  effective  ways  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  family  health 
services  to  the  poor. 
— The  Federal-State  Partnership  for 
Health  program  is  moving  forward 
in  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive health   plans  on  a  State  and 
area-wide  basis. 
Hospital  and  long-term  care  facilities 
have  recently  been  constructed  or  reno- 
vated under  the  Hill-Burton  program  at 
the  rate  of  about  25,000  beds  per  year. 
This  program  expires  at  the  end  of  1970, 
and  should  be  revised  to  provide  Federal 
loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsidies 
for  modernizing  our  hospitals  and  build- 
ing needed  new  facilities.  Grants  should 
also  be  provided  to  help  build  special  in- 
novative facilities. 

To  reduce  the  shortage  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  work- 
ers, the  Federal  Government  will  have 
provided  during  the  1964-69  period  $859 
million  to  assist  and  enlarge  the  schools 
training  health  professionals.  More  than 
40,000  medical  and  dental  students  and 
45,000  nurse  trsdnees  will  have  received 
financial  assistance  over  this  period. 
Total  outlays  for  training  and  education 
activities  related  to  health  professions 
will  reach  $932  million  in  1970,  compared 
with  $298  million  in  1964. 


Outlays  for  health  services  will  rise 
to  $14.0  bUUon  in  1970,  with  $9.8  billion 
going  for  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  and  $3.1  billion  for  the  health 
care  programs  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
An  estimated  9.5  million  aged  individu- 
als will  receive  assistance  in  paying  their 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  through  Medi- 
care payments.  Medicaid  will  provide 
medical  assistance  for  more  than  10  mil- 
lion needy  people.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration will  provide  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing treatment  for  an  estimated  865.000 
patients  in  1970,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  make  medical  care  avail- 
able to  over  9  million  servicemen,  retired 
military  personnel,  and  their  dependents. 
Outlays  for  programs  directed  to  pre- 
venting  and  controlling  health  problems 
will  rise  to  $804  million  in  1970,  compared 
with  $393  million  in  1964.  Of  the  total, 
$522  million  will  go  for  disease  preven- 
tion and  control,  $102  million  for  air 
pollution  and  other  environmental  con- 
trol activities,  and  $180  million  for  con- 
siuner  protection. 

To  provide  for  further  improvements 
in  health  programs  beyond  1970,  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to: 
— Extend  Medicare  protection  to  the 
almost  2  million  individuals  who  are 
totally  disabled  and  will  be  receiving 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
cash  benefits; 
— Provide,  for  families  who  cannot  af- 
ford it,  access  to  health  services  from 
prenatal  care  for  the  mother  to  com- 
plete   medical    care    for   the    child 
through  the  age  of  one;  and 
— Offer,  within  the  next  decade,  pro- 
tection to  the  families  of  all  children 
against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness or  injuries. 
Food  assistance. — Most  Americans  en- 
joy   a    wholesome    and    adequate    diet, 
knowing  persistent  hunger  only  as  some- 
thing to  be  Imagined  rather  than  felt. 
But  for  some   Americans,   hunger   and 
malnutrition  are  a  reality.  Even  where 
hunger  and   malnutrition   are  not  ob- 
vious, a  chronically  poor  diet  can  produce 
an  insidious  effect  on  health,  intellect, 
and  productivity.  Whenever  this  occurs, 
it  is  a  personal  tragedy  and  an  affront  to 
our  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

We  have  done  much  in  recent  years 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  among  the  poor  of  our  Na- 
tion. Federal  outlays  for  food  assistance 
to  the  poor  are  estimated  at  close  to  $1 
billion  in  1970,  three  and  a  half  times 
the  amount  spent  in  1964. 


FEDERAL  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  POOR 
(Fiscal  yMn.  In  milliansl 


Protram 


1961 
actual 


1964 
actual 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Food  stamp  program Jl  J30  $187  $273  $338 

Direct  distribution  to  lamilies 143  200  146  264  385 

Food  assistance  (Of  Children 29  39  70  128  233 

Total 173  269  403  665 


956 


At  the  beginning  of  1961,  fewer  than 
4  million  people  were  receiving  surplus 
food  items  under  Federal  programs,  and 
the  food  distributed  was  worth  roughly 
$2.20  per  month  per  person.  A  food  stamp 


program  was  started  in  1961  to  help  over- 
come the  inadequacy  of  this  assistance  to 
poor  families.  In  1970,  food  stamps,  on 
the  average,  will  be  adding  $6.80  a  month 
per  person  to  the  food  purchasing  power 
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of  each  participating  family.  For  the 
poorest  families,  the  addition  to  the  food 
budget  can  amount  to  more  than  $15.00 
per  person  per  month.  This  program 
alone  will  reach  an  estimated  3.9  million 
persons. 

We  have  also  enlarged  tmd  improved 
the  direct  distribution  program,  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  makes 
available  22  foods  which,  when  com- 
bined with  other  carefully  selected  and 
inexpensive  foods  can  provide  needy 
families  with  an  adequate  diet.  Commod- 
ities will  be  distributed  to  more  than  4 
million  persons  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Adequate  food  is  especially  important 
In  the  formative  stages  of  life.  Accord- 
ingly, imder  a  program  begun  in  1968 
the  Federal  Government  is  expanding 
donations  of  supplementary  food  pack- 
ages to  families  in  which  there  are  in- 
fants or  expectant  or  nursing  mothers. 
The  budget  includes  fimds  to  provide 
about  1  million  persons  with  supplemen- 
tary food  packages  through  this  program 
by  the  end  of  1970,  compared  with  225,- 
000  at  the  end  of  1969. 

No  American  school  child  should  have 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  food  because  his 
family  cannot  afford  the  price.  In  1964, 
our  food  assistance  for  children  reached 
only  1.6  million  of  the  then  9.4  million 
school-age  children  from  poor  families. 
Under  the  proposals  In  this  budget,  by 
the  end  of  1970,  we  will  have  the  capacity 
to  help  meet  the  dietary  needs  of  all  the 
poor  children  in  school. 

The  growth  in  food  assistance  pro- 
grams over  the  last  5  years  reflects  the 
Judgment  of  this  administration  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  are  intolerable.  We  have  come  far 
In  our  struggle  to  banish  these  long- 
standing conditions,  but  further  efforts 
are  needed  by  all  levels  of  Government — 
State,  local,  and  Federal — as  well  as  by 
the  private  sector.  The  Nation  cannot  be 
satisfied  until  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
In  it  is  hungry  or  undernourished  be- 
cause of  poverty  beyond  his  control. 

Income  security. — The  vast  majority 
of  Americans  are  economically  independ- 
ent throughout  their  working  years,  but 
face  separation  from  the  labor  force  at 
some  point.  Many  other  Americans,  be- 
cause of  age,  disability,  family  respon- 
sibilities, or  other  factors,  are  unable  to 
earn  the  income  needed  for  their  mini- 
mum living  requirements.  To  help  assure 
aU  Americans  greater  financial  security 
now  and  for  the  future,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  programs  to  pro- 
vide retirement  benefits,  unemployment 
insurance,  public  assistance,  and  other 
cash  payments.  Many  of  these  benefits 
are  financed  through  payroll  taxes. 

Income  security  programs  have  been 
substantially  Improved  in  recent  years, 
both  through  increased  benefit  rates  and 
expanded  coverage.  As  a  result: 
— Cash  payments  will  rise  from  $29  bil- 
lion in  1964  to  more  than  $47  billion 
in  1970. 
— Over  that  period,  the  nxunber  of  peo- 
ple receiving  payments  will  Increase 
from  about  3.5  million  to  an  esti- 
mated 44  million,  reflecting  not  only 
population  growth  but  also  the  ex- 
tension of  eligibility  to  the  very  old. 


yoimg  disabled  workers,  and  dis- 
abled widows. 
These  progrtims  still  face  problems  of 
gaps  in  coverage  and  inadequate  pay- 
ment levels.  In  recognition  of  this  situ- 
ation, I  appointed  a  commission  in  1968 
to  review  the  entire  range  of  income 
maintenance  programs.  A  final  rejxjrt 
Is  expected  within  the  next  year  which 
should  provide  a  basis  for  constructive 
change. 

Retirement  benefits. — The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935  committed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fostering  a  life  of 
dignity  and  economic  independence  for 
the  older  American.  We  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  this  objective 
in  the  last  30  years. 

The  social  security  system  now  covers 
90%  of  all  working  Americans.  Almost 
all  other  workers  are  covered  by  Federal 
retirement  systems  providing  protection 
for  railroad  workers.  Federal  employees, 
and  military  persormel.  Combined,  the 
Federal  retirement  programs  will  pay  an 
estimated  $23  billion  in  benefits  in  1970 
under  existing  laws,  a  69%  increase  over 
1964. 

During  my  administration,  three  ma- 
jor improvements  in  social  secxirity  bene- 
fits have  been  enacted.  Th^e  improve- 
ments: 
— Raised  the  average  benefit  to  a  re- 
tired worker  from   $74  to  $98  per 
month. 
— Raised  the   mlnimiun  monthly  re- 
tirement benefits  from  $40  to  $55. 
— Provided  special  benefit  payments 
to  more  than   700,000   senior  citi- 
zens aged  72  and  over  who  were  not 
previously  eligible. 
To  enable  social  security  beneficiaries 
to  share  more  equitably  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  Nation,  I  am  lecommend- 
Ing,  effective  January  1,  1970: 
— A  13%  overall  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  including: 
— at  least  a  10%  increase  for  almost 
25  million  social  security  benefici- 
aries, 
— a  45%  increase  to  $80  in  monthly 
benefits    for  the  2  million  receiving 
mlnimiun  benefits, 
— an  increase  from  SI. 680  to  $1,800  a 
year  in  the  amount  of  money  which 
beneficiaries  may  earn  without  los- 
ing 'jenefits,  and 
— a  minimum  benefit  of  $100  a  month 
to  individuals  who  have  worked  in 
coverea  employment  for  20  years. 
These  changes  will  add  $1.6  billion  to 
the  incomes  of  social  security  benefici- 
aries in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Survivor  benefits. — Special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies whose  economic  security  is  endan- 
gered by  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner. 
These  survivor  benefits  will  total  $8.4 
biUion  in  1970. 
— Average    monthly    social    security 
benefits  for  widows  have  been  in- 
creased from  $68  in  1964  to  $92  in 
1970. 
— The  age  at  which  widows  without 
children   can    collect    benefits    has 
been  lowered,  while  the  age  at  which 
children  in  school  can  receive  bene- 
fits has  been  raised. 


— As  a  result  of  such  liberalizations, 
and  the  normal  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries,  total  social  se- 
curity payments  for  survivors  will 
rise  from  $3.5  billion  in  1964  to  $6.6 
billion  in  1970.  In  the  same  period, 
the  annual  average  payment  to  each 
survivor  will  rise  from  about  $800  to 
$1,020. 

To  help  the  young  war  widow,  a 
"widow's  GI  bill'  was  enacted  in  1968, 
authorizing  payment  of  a  $130  monthly 
allowance  to  a  widow  enrolled  in  an  edu- 
cational or  training  course  preparing  her 
for  a  good  job  and  financial  independ- 
ence. Similar  benefits  are  given  to  wives 
of  veterans  totally  disabled  in  military 
service.  In  1970,  nearly  9,000  widows  and 
wives  will  be  enrolled  at  a  cost  of  $17 
million. 

Disability  bcTie^ts.— Federal  programs 
assist  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  disabled. 
The  largest  dollar  share  goes  to  those 
disabled  in  their  productive  years,  in  the 
form  of  cash  assistance  and  rehabilita- 
tion. For  this  group,  the  1970  budget  will 
finance  a  total  of  $6.0  billion  in  cash 
benefits  to  5.1  million  beneficiaries. 

An  estimated  2  million  disabled  veter- 
ans will  receive  $2.2  billion  in  compen- 
sation payments,  and  the  social  security 
system  will  provide  2.6  million  eligible 
disabled  persons  with  $2.6  billion  in  ben- 
efits. 

As  part  of  my  proposed  improvements 
In  the  social  security  system,  I  recom- 
mend that,  effective  July  1,  1970,  the 
waiting  period  for  disability  benefits  be 
reduced  from  6  months  to  3  months,  and 
eligibility  not  be  limited  to  disabilities 
lasting  more  than  one  year. 

In  1970.  rehabilitation  training  will  be 
provided  for  an  estimated  12,000  veter- 
ans receiving  service-connected  compen- 
sation payments.  32,000  persons  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  and  2,000  social 
security  beneficiaries.  Such  training,  es- 
timated to  cost  $60  million  in  1970.  has 
enabled  many  disabled  persons  to  achieve 
economic  independence. 

To  overcome  the  shortcomings  in  cov- 
erage and  benefits  under  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  assure  adequate 
benefit  levels  and  to  extend  coverage  to 
most  of  the  20 7o  of  the  Nation's  work 
force  not  now  covered,  so  that  they  will 
be  protected  against  the  loss  of  income 
and  the  cost  of  medical  care  from  indus- 
trial accidents  and  diseases. 

Unemployment  benefits. — A  large 
share — about  75% — of  the  working  force 
is  protected  against  temporary  periods  of 
unemployment  by  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment Insurance  program.  In  1970, 
benefits  totaling  $2.3  billion  will  be  paid 
to  a  weekly  average  of  1.2  million  work- 
ers. The  unemployment  Insurance  sys- 
tem should  be  improved  by  enactment 
of  legislation  to : 

— Extend  coverage, 

— Raise  benefit  levels, 

— Increase  the  duration  of  benefits  and 
provide  services  to  increase  the  em- 
ployabllity  of  covered  workers,  and 

— Correct  abuses  in  the  present  system. 

Income  support. — In  1970,  an  esti- 
mated 12.4  million  persons  will  receive 
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$5.9  billion  in  pairinents  based  on  their 
need.  Public  assistance  grants  to  the 
States  will  provlcle  Income  maintenance 
payments  to  10  million  needy  individuals 
who  are  elderly,  blind,  disabled,  or  mem- 
bers of  families  with  dependent  children. 
The  1970  budget  Includes  $3.7  billion  for 
this  purpose.  Penlion  assistance  totaling 
$2.2  billion  will  Be  provided  2.3  million 
veterans  and  their  survivors. 

Federal  aid  ta  the  poor. — A  major 
weapon  in  the  fijght  against  poverty  is 
a  growing  econortiy,  with  full  use  of  our 
human  and  physical  resources.  The  over- 
all economic  exi^anslon  of  the  past  8 
years  has  opened  up  countless  new  job 
opportunities  foi  persons  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. And  the  ^eneflts  of  our  unparal- 
leled levels  of  prosperity  and  productivity 
are  widely  distributed  among  our  people. 

Nevertheless.  2^  million  Americans  still 
living  under  concitions  of  poverty  do  not 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  abundance  most 
of  us  take  for  granted.  There  is  no  single 
-eausa  of  poverty  nor  is  there  a  single 
tJure.'-Lack  of  education,  inadequate  or 


poor  health,  racial  in- 
justice, substandard  housing — these  are 
the  conditions  oh  which  poverty  feeds. 
con<ierted  national  effort, 
are  passed  along  from 
one  generation  ti  the  next,  in  a  vicious 
cycle  of  hopeless!  ess  and  dependency. 
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This  has  called  for  both  better  coordi- 
nation of  programs  already  in  existence 
to  aid  the  poor  and,  more  Importantly, 
a  determined  effort  to  find  new  means 
for  offering  disadvantaged  groups  in 
urban  and  rural  America  a  chance  to 
develop  their  own  capacities  and  become 
productive  members  of  our  society. 

The  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  response  to  a 
wide  range  of  physical  and  human  needs. 
Under  this  approach,  aid  to  the  poor 
from  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  risen  sharply  in  recent  years. 
The  estimated  $27.2  billion  Included  in 
the  1970  budget  for  such  aid  represents 
an  Increase  of  $15.3  billion  or  130%  over 
1964,  and  is  almost  three  times  the  level 
of  1961.  This  increase  reflects  both  the 
expansion  of  programs  designed  to  attack 
poverty  directly,  and  a  greater  focusing 
of  other  social  programs  on  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  aid  pro- 
vided currently  takes  the  form  of  income 
and  other  assistance  directed  toward 
individual  and  family  maintenance  for 
the  poor.  The  largest  relative  increases 
since  1964,  however,  are  In  education, 
job  training,  and  other  employment  aids, 
and  health  assistance,  which  promote 
greater  self-reliance  and  provide  the 
basis  for  material  and  cultural  advance- 
ment. Outlays  for  these  purposes  will 
rise  from  11%  of  total  aid  in  1964  to 
nearly  40%  in  1970. 
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Ui  IS,  except  lor  direct  loan  programs,  in  which  they  represent  program  levels. 
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ACHirVINC   ErFKCTT'E   GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS 

Grood  government  Involves  more  than 
good  laws  and  in  tentlons.  To  attain  pro- 
gram goals  effectively  and  provide  Gov- 
ernment service^  efficiently,  we  need : 
— Proper      organizational      arrange- 
ments ; 

— Efficient  an(   economical  procedures 
and  practicits; 


— Sound     decisionmaking     processes; 
and 

— Well-qualified  personnel. 

The  vast  size  arid  scope  of  the  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  a  difficult  and  unending  job. 
As  added  functions  are  assimied  or  exist- 
ing ones  changed,  we  must  constantly 
strive  to  see  that  the  Goverrunent's  orga- 
nization and  procedures  stay  in  step 
with  the  new  roles  involved,  that  waste- 
ful methods  are  uncovered  and  elim- 
inated, and  that  the  Government  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  American  taxpayer  expects  and 
must  receive  an  alert  and  effective  pub- 
lic service. 

The  last  5  years  have  been  a  period 
of  extensive  organizational  and  man- 
agement improvements.  The  Federal 
Government's  structiire  has  been  better 
adapted  to  Increasingly  complex  and 
multipurpose  activities  that  require 
closer  working  relationships  with  State 
and  local  governments.  Cost- conscious- 
ness has  been  pressed  in  all  the  agencies 
of  the  Government.  This  work  can  never 


be  finished,  and  further  Improvements 
must  continue  to  be  made. 

Improved  Government  organization. — 
The  continuous  drive  for  organiza- 
tional Improvements  has  been  marked 
by  four  principal  approaches: 

First,  there  has  been  a  fundamental 
restructuring  of  organizations  to  provide 
a  single  focal  point  for  leadership  in 
broad  functional  areas.  In  1964,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  was  established 
to  spearhead  the  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  national  at- 
tack on  poverty.  Two  new  Cabinet 
agencies  have  also  been  established.  In 

1965,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  established  to 
provide  overall  coordination  of  pro- 
grams to  Improve  our  urban  areas.  In 

1966,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
was  created,  bringing  together  a  niun- 
ber  of  major  transportation  programs 
previously  administered  in  separate 
agencies. 

After  thorough  study  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization  has  recommended  a  new 
corporate  form  of  organization  for  the 
postal  service  under  Federal  ownership, 
providing  for  significant  management 
and  operating  improvements.  I  urge  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Commission. 

Second,  program  responsibilities  have 
been  realigned,  relating  them  more 
closely  to  agency  missions.  For  example, 
in  1966,  the  operation  and  coordination 
of  efforts  to  secure  civil  rights  for  all  our 
citizens  was  strengthened  by  transfer  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Also  in  that  year, 
programs  to  combat  water  pollution  were 
brought  together  by  moving  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

In  1968,  a  further  consolidation  of 
transportation  programs  was  achieved 
through  the  transfer  of  programs  for 
urban  mass  transportation  facilities 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  This  leaves  the  Mari- 
time Administration  as  the  only  major 
transportation  agency  still  outside  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  To  help 
facilitate  attaiiiment  of  an  efficient  na- 
tional transportation  system,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Department  of  Transpoita- 
tion.  , 

Third,  internal  organization  ana 
coordination  of  programs  have  been 
strengthened  within  a  number  of  agen- 
cies. The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  bringing  to- 
gether various  related  functions  of  that 
Department.  A  major  reorganization  of 
the  customs  activities  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  made  possible  better 
conduct  of  those  functions.  The  welfare 
ana  health  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  were 
reorganized  to  achieve  better  coordina- 
tion and  supervision. 

Fourth,  cooperative  interagency  ar- 
rangements have  been  developed,  where 
consolidation  of  related  functions  in  a 
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single  agency  has  not  proved  practical  or 
desirable.  For  example : 
— Under    an    interagency    agreement, 
only    one    preliminary    application 
form  is  used  for  water  and  sewer 
grant  and  loan  programs  adminis- 
tered by  several  agencies. 
— A  special  procedure  at  certain  Inter- 
national airports  speeds  the  clear- 
ance of  incoming  passengers  through 
customs,  immigration,  health,  and 
agricultural  inspections. 
MEiny  of  the  improvements  in  Govern- 
ment organization  were  achieved  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  reorganization  stat- 
ute, which  authorizes  the  President  to 
submit  reorganization  plans  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  latest  extension  of  this  au- 
thority terminated  on  December  31, 1968. 
This  statute  should  be  extended  again  to 
permit  the  new  President  to  continue  to 
make  adjustments  and  Improvements  in 
governmental  structure  to  meet  chang- 
ing requirements. 

A  strengthened  Federal  system. — In 
our  expanded  efforts  to  attack  complex 
domestic  social  and  economic  problems 
in  our  society,  the  Federal  Government 
has  relied  heavily  on  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  governmental 
units.  In  recent  years.  States  and  locali- 
ties have  administered  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  expenditures  by  all 
levels  of  government  for  domestic  civilian 
programs,  and  have  financed  over  half 
of  that  total  from  their  own  funds.  Re- 
liance on  a  partnership  between  all  levels 
of  government  is  In  keeping  with  time- 
honored  traditions — forged  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  reconfirmed 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

To  help  cope  with  the  relentless  rise 
in  public  service  requirements  facing  the 
Nation,  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
vided large-scale  financial  aid  to  the  50 
States  and  their  80.000  local  govern- 
ments. Budget  outlays  for  Federal  aid 
will  more  than  triple  in  the  course  of 
only  a  decade,  rising  from  $7  billion  In 
1960  to  about  $25  billion  in  1970.  The 
increase  from  1964  alone  represents  a 
doubling  in  amoimt.  Between  1964  and 
1970,  Federal  aids  will  have  added  a 
cumulative  total  of  over  $110  billion  to 
State  and  local  funds. 

Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments now  make  up  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  total  Federal  spending  for  civil- 
Ian  domestic  programs,  and  represent 
about  18%  of  State  and  local  revenues. 
The  recent  rapid  increase  in  both  the 
number  and  scale  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams has  created  some  stress  and  com- 
plexity, pointing  up  the  need  for  closer 
cooperation  and  coordination  among 
the  various  levels  of  government.  We 
have  taken  a  nimiber  of  steps  in  the  last 
few  years  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Cooperation  among  the  different  levels 
of  government  has  been  facilitated  by 
providing  clear  paths  of  communication 
between  the  Federal  Government,  State 
Governors,  and  the  thousands  of  May- 
ors and  other  local  officials.  I  have 
opened  these  lines  of  communication 
even  further  by  directing  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment consult  with  State  and  local  chief 
executives  In  developing  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  on  other  matters  that  af- 


fect their  governments.  Through  train- 
ing programs  and  grants.  Federal  agen- 
cies have  assisted  States  and  localities 
In  improving  the  caliber  of  their  per- 
sonnel in  selected  program  areas. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  augments  these  measures 
by  providing  more  program  Information 
to  Governors  and  State  legislatures,  per- 
mitting the  selective  waiver  of  grant 
requirements  that  unduly  restrict  State 
and  local  operations,  and  involving 
State  and  local  govenunents  In  the  de- 
velopment, execution,  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  programs  and  projects. 

Other  steps  have  been  taken  to  reform 
and  simplify  procedures. 
— We  have  relieved  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative problems  of  State  and  local 
governments     by     consolidating     a 
niunber  of  categorical  grants-in-aid 
in  the  field  of  health.  Similar  meas- 
ures   in    other    program    areas    are 
necessary. 
— Procedures  have  been  simplified  to 
speed   up   the   processing  of   high- 
priority  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments,  including  the  use  of  a 
standard     interagency     application 
form    for   certain    types   of    public 
works  projects. 
— Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
simplified    interagency    funding    of 
certain  State  and  local  projects  re- 
lated to  reducing  poverty  and  juve- 
nile delinquency.  General  authority 
should  now  be  provided  for  joint 
fimding  simplification  in  all  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 
These    recent    efforts    have    brought 
significant  progress  in  improving  inter- 
governmental communication  and  proce- 
dural arrangements.  We  must  build  on 
that  progress  through  a  continued  and 
imaginative  search  for  further  improve- 
ments. 

Better  decisionmaking  processes. — In 
the  summer  of  1965, 1  directed  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  a  Govern- 
ment-wide Plannlng-Programing-Budg- 
eting  (PPB)  system  to  improve  the  de- 
cisionmaking processes  by  which  re- 
sources are  allocated  among  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  by  which  the  annual  budget 
is  prepared.  Under  this  system,  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  developing 
information  and  analyses  that  relate 
program  planning  and  performance  to 
identified  goals  and  objectives.  These 
goals  are  reviewed,  alternate  means  of 
achieving  them  are  identified,  and  the 
effectiveness  and  costs  of  the  alterna- 
tives are  compared  in  determining  which 
to  select.  This  is  followed  by  evaluation 
of  each  program  at  suitable  Intervals. 

During  its  3  years  in  operation,  the 
PPB  system  has  improved  substantially 
the  basis  for  decisionmaking  within  the 
executive  branch.  This  year,  new  analy- 
ses have  played  a  role  in  decisions  about 
areas  as  diverse  as  the  possible  leasing 
of  public  lands  for  oil  shale  development, 
the  choice  of  means  to  make  materials 
in  the  Government's  archives  more 
widely  available,  and  the  urgency  of  In- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

Twenty-two  agencies,  representing 
over  95%  of  the  1970  budget,  are  now 
operating  within  this  system.  The  an- 
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nual  budget  recommendations  of  these 
agencies  are  submitted  for  Executive 
consideration  within  a  framework  that 
permits  better  decisions  on  programs 
and  alternatives  In  relation  to  objec- 
tives. A  new  Special  Analysis,  published 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  shows  my 
recommendations  for  budget  authority 
for  selected  agencies  classified  in  terms 
of  the  program  structures  developed 
imder  the  PPB  system. 

The  example  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  adopting  improved  procedures 
for  reaching  decisions  has  been  followed 
by  a  number  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  a  particularly  promising 
development,  both  for  the  effectiveness 
of  government  at  each  level  and  for  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

Cost  reduction. — Shortly  after  I  be- 
came President,  I  promised  that  in  my 
administration  the  Government  would 
conduct  its  operations  with  the  utmost 
thrift  and  frugality,  get  a  dollar's  value 
for  a  dollar  spent,  and  set  an  example 
of  prudence  and  economy. 

In  1965,  a  systematic,  formal  cost  re- 
duction program  was  initiated  through- 
out the  Federal  Government.  The  key 
points  of  this  new  effort  were  that  the 
head  of  each  department  and  agency 
would : 
— Assimie  direct  supervision  of  a  for- 
mal cost  reduction  program; 
— Establish  specific  dollar  cost  reduc- 
tion goals; 
— Subject  every  major  proposed  ex- 
penditure to  searching  scrutiny  in 
terms  of  costs  and  benefits; 
— Employ  independent  means  to  verify 

.savings;  and 
— Recommend    high    priority   use    of 

savings  achieved. 
Federal  employees  were  asked  to  make 
cost  reduction  a  personal  goal  and  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  achieve  savings 
and  conduct  their  work  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

To  cite  only  a  few  examples  of  accom- 
plishments in  the  past  year  alone : 
— The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted a  drive  to  reduce  procure- 
ment   and    property    management 
costs    which    produced    savings    of 
S13.4  million  by  using  property  that 
other  agencies  found  to  be  in  excess 
of  their  needs,  consolidating  orders, 
improving  contract  procedures,  and 
consen-lng  utilities. 
— The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  reported  savings  of 
$184    million    last    year    under    its 
foiinal    contractor    cost    reduction 
program,  in  which  38  principal  con- 
tractors actively  participate. 
— The       Department       of       Defense 
achieved  savings  of  $1.2  billion  last 
year  from  more  than  27,000  separate 
and  validated  management  actions. 
As  one  example,  the  Air  Force  de- 
veloped a  way  to  repair  the  worn 
turbine  shafts  of  jet  engines,  thus 
eliminating    replacement    costs    of 
$2.4  million. 
In  order  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  Govenunent's  drive  for  economy  and 
efficiency  in  all  its  operations,  I  estab- 
lished an  Advisory  Council  on  Cost  Re- 
duction In  1967.  with  members  selected 
from  both  Government  and  private  life. 
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The  Council  haa  been  evaluating  the 
cost  reduction  program,  exploring  op- 
portunities for  further  savings,  and  con- 
sulting with  leaders  In  business.  Industry, 
and  reeearch  to  draw  on  their  experience 
and  ideas  for  reducing  coats. 

A  FAIR  Selectitle  Service  System.— 
Over  the  last  10  j^ars,  the  niunber  of 
young  men  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  from  the  eligible  and  available 
group  has  declined  from  70%  to  50%. 
This  development  has  made  it  increas- 
ingly important  that  those  called  into 
military  service  areiselected  in  an  equita- 
ble manner. 

It  was  my  intentoon  to  develop  a  fair 
and  impartial  random  system  of  selec- 
tion (PAIR)  and  put  it  into  effect  by 
administrative  action.  However,  in  the 
MlliUry  SelecUve  Service  Act  of  1967. 
the  Congress  prohibited  such  action 
without  specific  authorizing  legislation. 
I  believe  ihat  the  Congress  should  now 
enact  such  legislation  so  that  a  FAIR 
selective  service  system  can  be  instituted 
at  an  etfrty  date.      I 

An  Mproved  Federal  serrtce.— Re- 
gardless of  how  appropriate  our  organi- 
zation and  administrative  procedures 
are,  the  ultimate,  effective  delivery  of 
services  depends  on  people.  The  complex 
nature  of  the  intetjagency  and  Intergov- 
ernmental prograins  demands  highly 
competent,  well  [trained,  imaginative 
public  servants  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  must  be  in  a  position  to  recruit 
and  retain  slcilled  people  willing  to  de- 
vote their  careers  Ijo  public  service.  They 
should  not  have  to  do  this  at  personal 
sacrifice.  In  1967,  I  therefore  proposed, 
and  the  Congress  Enacted,  legislation  to 
increase  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
in  several  stages  uitil  it  is  comparable  to 
pay  for  similar  work  in  private  employ- 
ment. Under  the  |aw,  the  final  step  in 
achieving  pay  comparability  is  to  occur 
in  July  1969.  This  budget  provides  funds 
to  fulfill  that  promise. 

Prompt  action  13  now  needed  to  lessen 
the  financial  sacrifice  currently  required 
of  high-ranking  Ffederal  officials— Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  judges,  and  those  in 
executive  position^  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  Goverrunen^.  The  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislattve,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries, which  the  dongress  established  in 
1967,  has  concludejd  that  higher  rates  of 
l»y  are  urgently  aeeded  to  Improve  the 
Government's  ability  to  attract  able  men 
and  women  for  these  offices  and  posi- 
tions. In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law.  this  budget  Includes  a  sup- 
plement which  contains  my  recommen- 
dations on  increased  salary  levels  for 
these  Federal  officials. 

This  budget  provides  an  allowance  of 
$2.8  billion  to  cov^r  the  costs  of  F>ay  in- 
creases in  fiscal  Jrear  1970  for  Federal 
military  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  fori  Government  officials 
and  executives. 

In  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  in  the  near  ifutiu-e  to  modernizing 
the  military  pay  Structure  by  converting 
to  a  full  salary  system  and  improving  the 
retirement  system, 

COVCLUBIOK 

This  Nation  reniains  firmly  committed 
to  a  world  of  pea^  and  human  dignity. 


In  seeking  these  goals,  we  have  achieved 
great  military  strength  with  the  sole  aim 
of  deterring  and  resisting  aggression.  We 
have  continued  to  assist  other  nations 
struggling  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
their  people.  We  are  successfully  pushing 
forward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  to 
outer  space  and  promoting  scientific  and 
technological  advances  of  enormous  po- 
tential for  benefit  to  mankind. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  signifi- 
cant strides  toward  expanding  the  op- 
portunity for  each  American  to: 
— Develop  his  mind,  skills,  and  earn- 
ing power  to  their  maximum  poten- 
tial. 
—Contribute  his  full  share  to  a  society 
which  respects  and  values  differences 
in  race,  religion,  or  culture. 
—Escape  the  withering  bonds  of  pov- 
erty,  which   stlfie   and   starve   the 
spirit. 
— Live  in  an  environment  free  of  pol- 
lution, in  a  community  stimulating 
but  safe,  in  a  neighborhood  diverse 
but  harmonious,  and  in  a  home  or 
apartment  both  adequate  find  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  price. 
We  have  come  far  in  our  journey,  but 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  our  destina- 
tion. We  can  be  justly  proud  of  our  recent 
achievements,  but  we  must  look  ahead  to 
those  victories  yet  to  be  won. 

No  course  of  action  can  have  a  higher 
purpose  than  that  of  furthering  world 
peace  and  human  freedom.  In  this  budg- 
et, as  in  my  previous  budgets,  I  have 
pursued  that  course  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  have  faith  that  America  will 
not  now  fail  in  its  resolve,  nor  founder 
in  its  responsibility,  to  press  ahead  for 
freedom  and  justice  at  home  and  abroad. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
January  15,  1969. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

SOME    BUDGET    HIOHUCHTS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions about  the  President's  budget  when 
it  is  sent  to  the  Congress  each  January. 

Even  though  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  20th  of  January  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  law 
requires  that  he  submit  a  budget  for  the 
forthcoming  year.  It  is  very  valuable  to 
have  the  estimate  of  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent on  what  he  believes  we  should  do 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  cloth  has  already  been  cut  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  which  ends  on  Jime  30, 
1969,  and  there  is  little  credit  that  could 
be  given  to  the  Incoming  President  or 
very  little  blame  that  could  be  leveled  at 
the  Incoming  President  in  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  is  in  balance  or  out  of  balance. 
We  have  already  made  the  basic  deci- 
sions during  the  time  of  the  Johnson 
administration  on  spending  up  through 
June  30  of  this  year,  and  whatever  hap- 
pens to  the  fiscal  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  budget  between  now 
and  June  30  is  more  or  less  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  present  administration. 


In  many  ways  the  submission  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  as  the  President  has  done 
today,  is  an  exciting  and  encouraging 
event.  Members  will  bear  in  mind,  as  I 
do,  that  since  1930,  during  these  38  years, 
we  have  had  only  six  balanced  budgets. 
Now  the  President  has  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  an  estimate  also  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
1970  which  begins  on  July  1,  1969. 

If  these  two  balanced  budgets  are  ac- 
tually accomplished,  back  to  back,  it  will 
considerably  atone  for  the  $25  billion 
deficit  of  last  fiscal  year,  brought  on  by 
a  number  of  situations,  principally  the 
war.  This  is  a  very  hopeful  prospect  and 
I  think  the  coimtry  and  the  Congress  feel 
a  sense  of  uplift  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  address  last 
night  and  the  budget  submitted  today. 

We  need  the  tonic  of  a  balanced 
budget.  We  need  to  be  responsible.  We 
need,  at  times  of  a  high  level  of  economic 
activity,  to  pay  our  way.  We  need  to  re- 
verse or,  rather,  to  halt  the  present  sit- 
uation wherein  infiation  is  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  5  percent  per  year. 
This  is  Intolerable.  It  must  be  stopped. 

During  the  past  8  years  we  have  had 
an  average  inflation  of  about  2  percent 
a  year  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  and  that  is  not  too  unchar- 
acteristic of  the  preceding  8  years.  But 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  about  b 
percent  or  so;  it  has  accelerated.  This 
has  to  be  stopped. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  firm  statement 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  holding  the  line,  of  preventing 
further  infiation,  and  further  stabilizing 
the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad.  So  I  com- 
pliment the  President  warmly  upon  the 
submission  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Now,  I  must  say  that  the  balanced 
budget  is  not  self-enacting.  It  will  not 
necessarily  be  balanced  as  a  result  of  the 
estimates  of  the  President.  It  will  only 
be  balanced  if  the  underlying  assump- 
tions prove  to  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
growth  in  the  gross  national  product, 
projected  at  $921  billion,  and  only  if  cor- 
porate and  individual  profits  continue 
somewhat  as  estimated,  and  only  if  Con- 
gress takes  certain  painful  actions  in- 
volving spending  and  retrenchment  and 
revenues.  Only  in  that  case  will  there  be 
a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  up  to  the  current  Congress  to 
make  sure,  insofar  as  its  responsibilities 
go,  as  I  see  it.  that  the  projections  of  the 
outgoing  President  become  reality  and 
that  we  have  a  balanced  budget. 

RESPONSlBIlXnES     FOR    THE     BX7D0ET 

There  are  many  proposals  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  which  we  as  Members  will 
not  like.  We  will  complain  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  too  niggardly  in  requesting 
funds  for  certain  programs  in  which  we 
have  a  great  interest.  And  we  will  com- 
plain that  the  President  submitted  an 
extravagant  and  indefensible  request  for 
fluids  for  programs  in  which  we  have  no 
Interest.  Much  will  depvend  upon  geogra- 
phy. Much  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  districts  we  represent  as  to 
what  our  attitudes  will  be. 

The  budget  is  submitted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  While  there  are  two  elected 
officials  in  the  executive  branch — the 
President  and  the  Vice  President— I  be- 
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lleve  it  is  fair  to  say  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent exercises  a  major  part  in  respect 
to  the  budget.  So  here  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent advised,  as  he  has  ^een,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  many  of  the  career  professionals, 
by  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  by  count- 
less others.  The  President  has  brought 
to  bear  his  own  judgment  after  having 
received  the  judgment,  somewhat,  of  the 
legislative  branch— I  say  somewhat,  be- 
cause the  President  h!as  conferred  with 
members  of  the  legislative  branch.  But 
largely  the  budget  is  a  result  of  his  own 
judgment  and  the  advice  he  has  ac- 
cepted from  the  executive  branch.  So 
we  have  here  the  recommendation  of 
one  elected  official,  the  President. 

Then  we  have  the  budget  submitted 
to  a  Congress  made  up  of  535  Members. 
We  are  all  elected  by  the  people,  and 
we  come  from  variovis  areas  of  the  covm- 
try.  We,  In  our  own  right,  have  certain 
responsibilities  which  career  people  and 
nonelected  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  do  not  have.  It  would  certainly 
be  surprising  indeed — it  would  be  very 
surprising;  it  would  be  imthlnkable — 
if  the  Congress  should  agree  whole- 
heartedly and  in  every  detail  with  the 
President.  It  just  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
situation. 

Now,  of  course,  we  will  differ  with  the 
President.  We  will  differ  very  materially 
in  some  respects  with  the  President.  I  am 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  differed  very  sharply  with  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  budget 
which  he  submitted.  I  am  not  authorized 
to  say  it,  and  I  could  be  in  error,  but  I 
would  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen, 
would  have  increased  this  budget  for 
HEW,  by  $1  billion  or  more,  and  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  honest  in  it.  He  is 
absorbed  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  do 
more  things  for  more  people  through  the 
Federal  Government.  But  the  budget  is 
not  $1  billion  or  more  higher  as  a  result 
of  the  acceptance  of  what  he  may  have 
recommended. 

I  am  sure  that  as  to  former  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Mr. 
Robert  Weaver,  if  he  had  had  his  way 
and  if  his  successor,  Mr.  Wood,  had  had 
his  way  for  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ments and  other  programs  involving 
urban  areas,  the  budget  would  have  been 
very  much  higher  indeed. 

So.  while  we  may  complain  In  some  in- 
stances that  the  budget  is  too  high  from 
our  viewpoint,  I  think  we  should  give  the 
President  credit,  certainly,  for  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  austerity  and  re- 
straint in  refusing  to  accept  the  higher 
figures  which  no  doubt  were  urged  upon 
him  by  members  of  the  executive  branch 
and  by  various  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals throughout  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  the  President  represents  all 
of  the  people  and  aU  of  the  areas  of  our 
Nation.  As  individuals  in  the  House,  we 
represent  only  our  own  districts,  al- 
though we  have  a  very  marked  respon- 
sibility to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  budget  Is  a  presentation  of  a  set 
of  legislative  and  fiscal  recommendations 
which  the  President  believes  should  be 
adopted  in  the  overall  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation  as  he  sees  the  situation.  This 
enables  the  Congress  to  have  some  basis 


on  which  to  start  its  deliberations.  This 
is  a  very  good  thing.  But  there  is  no  tiling 
sacred  about  the  budget.  It  is  a  guideline, 
and  the  budget  could  very  well  be  in- 
creased in  some  areas  and  decreased  In 
other  areas.  Nobody  vmderstands  the  na- 
ture of  a  budget  submission  any  better 
than  the  President  or  than  you  and  I. 
So  here  we  are  now  with  this  impor- 
tant tool.  We  cannot  move  along  as  fast 
In  the  consideration  of  this  budget  as  we 
would  like  to  because  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent has  been  requested  by  myself — and 
I  am  sure  by  others — to  submit  his  pro- 
posed   amendments    to    the    budget.    It 
would  be  wholly  unrealistic  and  imfair 
to  expect  the  incoming  President  to  sub- 
mit a  1,200  page  new  budget  and  say 
•Please  discard  the  Johnson  budget  and 
accept  my  budget."  It  Is  just  not  feasible. 
It  takes  months  and  months  and  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  to  build  a  budget. 
However,  the  incoming  President  does 
owe  to  the  Congress  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing as  to  what  changes  he  wants  to  make 
In  the  budget.  I  think  that  when  we  de- 
liberate In  this  body  on  appropriation 
bills  and  legislative  proposals  Involving 
the  budget,  we  are  entitled  to  have  before 
us  a  recommendation  of  the  outgoing 
President  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  incoming  President.  That  is  going  to 
slow  us  down  awhile,  because  it  will  take 
some  time  for  this  to  be  done.  So,  some- 
how, we  have  to  Innovate  sufficiently  to 
move  along  r.nd  discharge  our  business  at 
least  within  the  12-month  period,  taking 
time  out  for  the  recesses  which  have  al- 
ready been  announced.  This  will  not  be 
an  easy  problem. 

Yes.  the  President  in  making  the 
budget  has  used  a  great  deal  of  restraint 
from  his  standpoint.  There  are  many 
items  in  tliis  budget.  I  am  sure  that  if 
Orvllle  Freeman,  the  outgoing  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  had  been  able  to  secure 
all  of  the  funds  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have,  the  funds  In  the  budget 
for  the  elimination  of  malnutrition, 
himger.  and  so  forth,  would  have  been 
much  higher.  I  am  sure  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  members  of  that 
body,  had  they  been  able  to  get  all  they 
wanted  in  this  budget,  we  would  have 
had  a  budget  several  billions  of  dollars 
higher. 

So,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  with- 
in the  executive  branch.  But,  of  course, 
the  executive  branch  speaks  with  one 
voice  and  this  Is  the  voice  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  In  the  legislative  branch  speak 
with  535  voices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

INFLATION    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  Inflation  is  In- 
creasing at  the  annual  rate  of  4  to  5 
percent? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Last  year,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Last  year?  Is  the  gentle- 
man referring  to  the  calendar  year  or  to 
the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  calendar  year.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  at  this  time  know  how 
fast  inflation  will  proceed  in  the  future. 
But  in  the  last  year,  inflation  has  been 
at  a  rate  of  nearly  5  percent  a  year. 


Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  has  it  increased  at 
approximately  that  rate  for  tlie  first  6 
months  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  generally  we  can 
say  "Yes"  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  answer  is  "Yes,"  that 
it  has  Increased? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  This  is  unforttmate. 
It  is  intolerable  and  it  is  unacceptable. 
That  is  a  reason  why  we  have  got  to  have 
a  budget  Into  balance.  We  have  got  to 
use  restraint  in  spending  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  the  gen- 
tleman estimate  that  during  the  last  6 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  it  will  Increase 
at  the  annual  rate  of  4  to  5  percent? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  will,  unless  the 
new  administration  and  the  new  Con- 
gress are  able  to  hold  the  line  to  a  great 
degree.  But  if  wages  and  salaries  keep 
going  up  all  along  the  line,  and  if  big 
business,  rather  than  holding  the  line. 
Increases  its  costs  and  raises  its  prices  to 
the  consumer — if  this  type  of  thing  con- 
tinues we  are  going  to  have  a  continua- 
tion of  serious  inflationary  problems.  If 
wages,  and  prices,  and  salaries,  con- 
tinue to  increase  to  the  point  where  we 
cannot  achieve  reasonable  price  stabil- 
ity, we  are  headed  for  further  economic 
difficulties.  The  value  of  the  dollar  would 
drop  still  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  the  gentle- 
man now  saying  that  the  President  has 
established  a  balanced  budget  as  of  July 
1  of  this  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President's  budget 
is  an  estimate  and,  therefore,  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  many  assumptions, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  well  knows.  It  will  be  up  to  us,  in- 
sofar as  Congress  can  do  so.  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  The  President  has 
projected  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Will  we  end  the 
fiscal  year  In  the  red  or  with  a  sur- 
plus? President  Johnson  seems  to  in- 
dicate we  will  liave  a  surplus  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  assume  that  the 
President's  estimate  is  not  too  far  off. 
Of  course,  the  status  of  the  economy  will 
be  unpredictable  in  the  next  6  months. 
But  he  has  estimated  a  $2.4  bUlion  sur- 
plus which  tends  to  be  anti-Inflationary. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  did  the  gen- 
tleman say? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  figure  the  President 
used  was  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  surplus  of  $2.4  billion 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  1970,  it  is  hopefully 
suggested  that  it  might  be  $3.4  billion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  present  F>resldent  has  indulged 
in  any  financial  legerdemain  in  reach- 
ing the  situation  of-a  surplus  as  of  July 
1,  when  Inflation  Is  Increasing  at  the 
rate  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  says 
of  4  or  5  percent?  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
utterly  contradictory. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  so  Interpret 
that.  I  would  assume  that  the  figures 
projected  by  the  President  are  reason- 
ably accuiate.  But,  of  course,  this  is  an 
estimate  based  on  many  assumptions. 
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We  have  not  mentioned  It  but,  of 
course,  we  both  know  the  future  course 
of  the  war  couKI  have  heavy  implica- 
tions, budgetwlse. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  sometimes 
makes  recommendations,  and  we  may 
find  it  true  In  tljis  budget  when  we  ex- 
amine It,  that  miybe  indicates  resorting 
to  what  some  may  regard  as  "gimmicky." 
All  Presidents  |ind  Budget  Directors 
have,  to  some  llihlted  extent,  done  this. 
But  we  are  not  a|ware  at  the  moment  of 
all  the  intricacies  contained  in  the  new 
budget.  As  the  gefcitleman  knows,  we  now 
have  a  new  type  of  budget  concept  first 
used  last  year.  Whatever  the  recom- 
mendations, we  niay  accept,  reject,  modi- 
fy— as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  OBOS8.  \tr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further  just  very  briefly? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  ffom  Iowa. 

BXKTPtTVK    PAT    BUX 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Impending  so- 
called  executive  pay  bill,  and  said  that 
we  cofald  achieve  a  balanced  budget  if  we 
did  not  go  into  further  pay  Increases,  and 
so  on  and  so  fofth.  I  only  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  already  in- 
troduced a  resoUution  disapproving  this 
so-called  executive  pay  bill,  and  I  would 
hope  to  have  th*  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iin  disapproving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  low*.  I  didinot  mean  to  say  that  if 
there  were  no  bay  increases  we  would 
stop  inflation.  l]  believe  my  own  words 
will  speak  for  myself  better  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i»ay  I  ask  how  much  time 
I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Hun- 
CATK).  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
consumed  20  mlautes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for 
this  time  for  thie  purpose  of  discussing 
in  a  general  waj|  the  President's  budget. 
Through  the  cooperation  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  meiibers  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  are 
career  professiorjals,  who  are  very  knowl- 
edgeable. I  have  prepared  further  re- 
marks which  go  into  more  detail.  On  this 
occasion  I  have  ipoken  off  the  cuff,  so  to 
speak,  but  I  shall  insert  a  further  state- 
ment in  regard  tjo  this  whole  matter.  Mr. 
Paul  Wilson,  assistant  clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector, has  beeh  especially  helpful  in 
preparing  this  ajdditlonal  material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tsee  on  the  floor  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  the  rank- 
ing minority  minber  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriatiofis.  I  asked  for  this  time 
for  myself  and  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  I  wojuld  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him  at  this  timi 

BtTDCET  ITEMS 

Mr.  BOW.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman'i  yield.  I  have  a  pre- 
pared statement}  which  I  will  ask  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record. 

I  might  say,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  having  betn  a  consistent  advocate 
for  a  number  oil  years,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  of  a  balanced  budget,  and  this 
never  having  been  practical  in  recent 
years  to  achieve,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 


did  not  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1970  come  to 
the  Congress  this  year,  and  also  to  hear 
that  we  might  have  a  balanced  budget 
at  the  end  of  this  flscal  year  and  instead 
of  an  $8  billion  deficit,  we  may  have  a 
$2.4  billion  surplus. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  that  I  will  be 
much  happier  when  the  end  of  the  flscal 
year  comes,  and  we  actually  have  a  sur- 
plus rather  than  a  deflclt,  and  then  at 
that  time  we  could  make  our  speeches 
and  pat  ourselves  on  the  back,  if  we  do 
accomplish  such  a  fact. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  this  fact. 

Again  I  say  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  suggested  that  in  flscal 
year  1970  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget, 
but  I  believe  we  have  to  take  a  look  at 
how  we  are  balancing  the  budget.  I  have 
just  one  item  from  this  budget  which  I 
might  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  that  is  a  reduction  of  $500 
million  in  projected  farm  price  support 
costs.  Well,  that  is  flne.  but  the  price  sup- 
ports for  1969  are  now  projected  at  some 
$700  million  more  th-n  the  original  pro- 
jection of  last  January.  So  what  we  have 
here  is  certain  projections  that  may  have 
been  estimated  at  lower  flgures  than  will 
be  realized  when  the  flscal  year  is  over. 

PROPOSED    SUPPLEMENTALS 

Now,  as  the  Members  know,  in  the  past 
we  have  had  to  come  in  here  with  sup- 
plemental budget  requests  in  order  to 
replenish  certain  funds.  So  I  believe  we 
should  wait  to  see. 

But  this  is  a  challenge  to  the  Congress, 
one  I  hope  we  can  follow  through  on  so 
that  we  can  come  up  with  a  balanced 
budget. 

There  are  other  items  in  here.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  supplemental,  as  I  under- 
stand, of  $4.8  bilUon  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  act  on  very  shortly.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  the  flgure  in  the 
budget.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  further. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  I  recall,  it  is  $4.8  bil- 
lion. So  we  do  have  that  supplemental 
coming,  but  it  is  accoimted  for  in  this 
surplus  we  are  going  to  have. 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  this 
is  a  wonderful  thing  we  have  here,  and 
much  of  it  came  about  because  of  the 
surtax  which  we  enacted  last  year. 

REVENITE    AND    KXPENDITDKE    ACT    ECONOMT 
PROVISIONS 

But  I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  what  might  have  happened  in  this 
budget  if  the  Congress  had  not  insisted 
along  with  the  surtax  that  there  be  a 
reduction  in  spending,  a  spending  limita- 
tion, if  you  please,  of  $6  billion  and  a 
reduction  of  SIO  billion  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  This  was  the  act  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  90th  Congress.  We  also 
provided  for  rescissions  of  $8  billion  in 
appropriations  existent  on  June  30,  1969. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Now  the  President  has  com- 
plied with  the  law  and  he  has  shown  us 
some  places  where  rescissions  can  be 
made. 

However,  he  says  in  the  budget  that 


he  does  not  approve  of  these  rescissions 
and  does  not  think  they  will  be  carried 
out. 

But,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  expenditure  limitation  and 
the  surtax  that  we  brought  about. 

I  shall  ask  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  but  I  do  want  to  point  this 
out — the  gentlemsin  attended  with  me 
this  morning  the  signing  of  this  budget 
at  the  White  House.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting. The  President  suggested  that  dur- 
ing his  term  of  ofBce  we  had  spent  a 
trillion  dollars.  He  also  mentioned  when 
he  first  came  to  the  Congress,  the  budget 
was  $5  billion.  Now  we  are  operating 
on  a  budget  of  over  $200  billion.  So  we 
can  see  the  pace  at  which  we  have  gone 
on  these  figures. 

I  would  suggest  again — let  us  be  very 
happy  about  a  projected  balanced 
budget  and  a  surplus,  but  let  us  reserve 
time  at  the  end  of  this  flscal  year  when 
we  can  take  a  look  and  see  whether  we 
have  accomplished  this  or  not.  That  is 
the  day,  I  think,  when  we  can  come  in 
and  congratulate  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
when  we  have  actually  accomplished 
budget  balance,  rather  than  this  projec- 
tion which  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  study,  and  determine  where  or  when 
we  shall  flnd  some  places  where  cuts 
can  be  made. 

THE     FEDERAL     BUDGET     FOR     197  0    AND    THE 
KENNEDY- JOHNSON    FISCAL    LEGACY 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  always 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  balanced 
budgets  whenever  practicable,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  I  am  pleased 
that  a  balance  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures is  anticipated  in  the  budget 
not  only  for  fiscal  1970  but  also  for  the 
current  year  as  well.  Following  on  the 
heels  of  a  deflclt  of  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion in  flscal  1968,  it  is  an  achievement 
indeed  that  balanced  budgets  are  fore- 
cast for  1969  and  1970.  Time  and  cir- 
cumstances will  determine  the  validity 
of  these  forecasts  and  while  I  may  very 
well  not  agree  with  the  manner  in  which 
budget  balance  is  being  achieved,  I  am 
compelled  to  express  my  joy  over  the 
prospect  of  such  a  happy  circumstance. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  em- 
phasize that  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture figures  proposed  in  this  budget  are 
projections  and  nothing  more.  If  pro- 
jected revenues  do  not  reach  their  an- 
ticipated goal  and  if  expenditures  should 
materially  exceed  their  proposed  levels, 
and  very  often  they  do,  then  the  budget 
balance  assumptions  for  flscals  1969  and 
1970  will  be  tenuous  indeed.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  point  out,  for  example, 
that  a  reduction  of  $500  million  is  pro- 
jected in  farm  price  support  costs.  While 
I  would  like  very  much  to  see  this  reduc- 
tion, price  support  costs  in  1969  are  now 
projected  at  some  $700  million  above  the 
original  1969  estimate. 

Furthermore,  although  the  President 
has  projected  these  balanced  budgets,  he 
has  also  indicated  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  present  debt  limit  with- 
in the  next  few  months.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion on  his  part  may  very  well  indicate  a 
lack  of  firmness  in  his  projections  of  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  during  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  and  throughout  fiscal 
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1970.  A  statutory  debt  limit  of  $358  bil- 
lion, with  a  built-in  seasonal  increase  to 
$365  billion  permitted  each  fiscal  year, 
should  be  adequate  if  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures do  not  fluctuate  unduly  from 
their  presently  projected  levels. 

EXPENDITDRX   AND   RECEIPT   PROJECTIONS   FOR 
1669    AND    1970 

President  Johnson's  budget  for  1970 
proposes  the  expenditure  of  $195.3  bil- 
lion, which  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
anticipated  receipts  of  $198.7  billion,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $3.4  billion. 

His  budget  also  indicates  that  for  the 
current  year  of  1969,  expenditures  will 
approximate  $183.7  billion — down  $2.4 
billion  from  his  $186.1  billion  estimate  of 
last  January — and  receipts  will  reach  a 
level  of  $186.1  billion— up  $8  billion  from 
his  original  estimate  of  $178.1  billion— 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  $2.4  billion 
rather  than  a  deficit  of  $8  billion  which 
he  originally  projected  a  year  ago. 

This  significant  and  desirable  turn 
aroimd  from  a  deficit  of  more  than  $25 
billion  in  fiscal  1968  and  one  projected 
originally  at  $8  billion  in  the  current 
flscal  year  is  not  to  be  belittled  in  any 
wise.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  while  the  Johnson  administration 
recommended  the  10-percent  surtax 
which  was  enacted  last  year  in  Public 
Law  90-364,  it  was  Congress  alone  who 
insisted  upon  restraint  in  spending  and 
in  new  obligational  authority. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968— Public  Law  90-364— re- 
quired a  reduction  in  1969  of  $6  billion  in 
proposed  spending,  of  $10  billion  in  new 
obligational  authority  and  $8  billion  of 
recommended  rescissions  in  spending  au- 
thority existent  on  June  30,  1969.  The 
Johnson  administration  resisted  this  re- 
straint but  eventually  accepted  it  as  the 
price  it  had  to  pay  for  enactment  of  the 
surtax  proposal. 

If  Congress  had  failed  to  enact  the  ex- 
penditure restraint  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-364,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  spending  this  year  would  have 
reached  the  level  of  about  $190  billion 
Instead  of  $184  billion.  Moreover,  the 
lack  of  such  restraint  almost  surely  would 
have  propelled  spending  in  flscal  1970 
to  about  $200  billion  rather  than  the  $195 
billion  presently  proposed  for  next  year. 

Just  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just 
a  very  few  years  ago  that  we  were  view- 
ing with  great  alarm  the  prospects  of  be- 
ing confronted  with  a  $100  billion  budget 
and  now  we  have  one  before  us  which 
proposes  $210  billion  of  new  appropria- 
tions and  $195  billion  of  spending  in  1970. 

NEW    SPENDING    AUTHORTTT 

The  President's  budget  recommends 
new  obligational  authority  of  $210.1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970.  Of  that  amount  $143.9 
billion  must  be  acted  upon  by  Congress 
but  the  balance  of  $66.2  billion  will  be- 
come available  automatically  from  per- 
manent authorizations  for  social  security 
beneflts,  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
other  permanent  appropriations. 

In  addition  to  the  $189.8  billion  of 
spending  authority  already  provided  for 
flscal  1969,  the  President  is  requesting 
supplemental  appropriations  of  $4.8  bil- 
lion. These  supplementals  include  $1.6 
billion  for  the  civilian  and  military  pay 
increase  which  became  effective  last  July 
1.  $1.6  billion  for  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment's use  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  $1.5 
billion  for  public  assistance,  vetertins 
beneflts,  International  Development  As- 
sociation resources,  Asian  Development 
Bank  special  funds  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  these  supplementals  are  en- 
acted, spending  authority  available  in 
the  current  year  will  total  $194.6  billion. 

Actions  taken  by  Congress  last  year  re- 
sulted in  a  net  reduction  of  $11.9  billion 
from  the  $201.7  billion  of  new  spending 
authority  requested  in  the  original  1969 
budget  of  last  January.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves the  $4.8  billion  of  supplementals 
now  requested  for  1969,  the  $11.9  billion 
reduction  of  last  year  will  become  a  net 
reduction  of  $7.1  billion,  which  repre- 
sents the  real  impact  that  Congress  will 
have  made  upon  obligational  authority 
for  the  current  year.  This  erosion  of  the 
congressional  impact  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  not  unexpected  but 
rather  is  an  annual  affair  occurring 
most  often  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  either  underestimates 
the  need  for  fimds  or  fails  to  advance 
timely  requests  for  needed  appropria- 
tions. Of  course,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
appropriation  reductions  of  $13  billion 
made  by  Congress  last  year,  total  appro- 
priations for  1969  would  substantially 
exceed  the  original  budget  estimate  of 
$201.7  billion  instead  of  being  $7  billion 
under  the  original  budget  request. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  addition  to 
the  1969  reductions  of  $6  billion  in  spend- 
ing and  $10  billion  in  new  obligational 
authority,  the  Revenue,  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  the  rescission  of  $8 
billion  of  previously  approved  spending 
authority  that  will  still  exist  on  June  30, 
1969. 

While  the  President  has  complied  with 
the  law  in  this  regard  by  detailing  pos- 
sible rescissions  in  the  budget  addendum 
identifled  as  "Special  Analysis  G,"  he 
said  in  his  budget  message: 

I  do  not  favor  those  rescissions  and  ttiere- 
fore  the  tables  and  schedules  in  various  parts 
Of  the  budget  do  not  reflect  such  action. 

Certainly  the  new  administration  and 
Congress  should  examine  these  "possible 
rescissions"  to  determine  which,  if  any, 
can  be  rescinded  without  adverse  effect 
on  the  essential  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Without  any  attempt  on  my  part  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  President  John- 
son's rescission  selections,  they  include 
the  following : 

|ln  mlllionsl 


I  In  mittiom] — Continutd 


Agency  and  account 


End  of  1969 
estimate 


From  balances  where  changes  are  not  required: 
Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment   $3,936 

College  housing  loans 2,349 

Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion :  Special  assistance  (unctions 1, 353 

Public  tacility  loans 234 

Export-Import    Bank:    Export-Import    Bank 
fund - 1,026 

Veterans'  Administration:  Direct  loan  revolv- 
ing fund  553 

Departmentol  Agriculture: 

Farmers  Home  Administration 518 

Direct  loan  account 268 

Rural  housing  direct  loan  account 250 

Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
iare:  Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund...  153 


Agency  and  tccount 


End  ot  1969 
ettimat* 


From  balances  where  rescission  requires  change 
in  practices: 
DepartmenlolDetense— Military. 

Procurement  (mainly  from  full  funding 
requirements  beyond  1970) 

Military  construction  (mainly  from  full 
funding  requirements  beyond  1970) 


Total 


$2,000 

1.850 

150 

8.186 


Covers  accounts  witt-  balances  ol  {20.000,000  or  mora. 

PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     LEGISLATIVE     PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brief  time  during 
which  the  budget  document  has  been 
available  to  me  has  precluded  any  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  assay  the  President's 
legislative  proposals.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  detail  them  here  for  the  beneflt 
of  Members  and  of  that  segment  of  the 
public  who  read  the  daily  Record.  His 
proposals  that  require  legislative  author- 
ity are: 

REVENUE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

First.  Extend  the  10-percent  surtax  on 
individual  and  corporate  income  tax  lia- 
bilities for  1  year  beyond  its  scheduled 
expiration  next  June  30.  This  is  esti- 
mated to  bring  in  $9  billion  of  revenue. 

Second.  Extend  for  1  year  to  January 
1,  1971,  the  present  excise  tax  rates  of  7 
percent  on  automobiles  and  10  percent 
on  telephone  service,  which  otherwise 
would  be  reduced  to  5  percent  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970.  This  extension  is  estimated 
to  account  for  $500  million  in  revenue. 

Third.  Raise  the  taxable  income  base 
for  the  OASDI  program  from  $7,800  to 
$9,000  and  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee tax  rate  from  9.6  to  10.4  percent 
effective  January  1.  1970.  Estimated 
additional  revenues  of  $1.7  billion  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

Fourth.  Impose  a  variety  of  user 
charges,  principally  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, to  bring  in  $410  million  of 
added  revenue  in  flscal  1970. 

Fifth.  Require  quarterly  rather  than 
annual  collection  of  Federal  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  tax.  It  is  estimated  that 
$300  million  of  revenue  would  be  realized 
in  1970  from  this  one-shot  acceleration. 

Sixth.  Consohdate  current  first-class 
and  domestic  airmail  into  a  single  cate- 
gory of  first-class  mail  and  increase  the 
rate  by  1  cent  per  ounce  on  first-class 
mail  and  cards  and  increase  the  third- 
class  single  piece  postal  rate  by  1  cent. 
Although  this  proposal  would  increase 
postal  revenues  by  $519  million  such 
revenues  would  be  counted  as  negative 
expenditures  in  offsetting  the  pxostal 
deficit  now  estimated  about  $1  billion  for 
1970  under  existing  law. 

EXPENDITURE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Increase  revenues  which  would  result 
from  the  President's  proposal  to  expand 
the  taxable  wage  base  and  increase  the 
OASDI  tax  rates  would  be  utilized  to 
finance  his  recommendations  which  call 
for: 

First.  A  13 -percent  overall  increase  in 
social  security  beneflts,  with  a  minimum 
monthly  benefit  of  $80  generally  but  with 
a  minimum  monthly  benefit  of  $100  for 
those  individuals  who  have  worked  in 
covered  employment  for  20  years; 
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Second.  An  Inprease  from  $1,680  to 
$1,800  a  year  in  the  amount  of  money 
which  beneficiaries  may  earn  without  loss 
of  benefits;  and 

Third.  Reduction  in  the  waiting  period 
for  disability  benefits  from  8  months  to  3 
months  and  remowal  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirement that  disability  last  more  than 
1  year. 

In  addition  to  the  multitude  of  Federal 
programs  which  itiay  be  financed  without 
further  authorization  by  Congress,  the 
following  proposals  require  legislative 
action  by  Congress  before  our  committee 
can  act  to  fund  tlijem : 

[In  thousands] 

Funds  approprlBt«4  to  the  Pres- 
ident : 

Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment   programs •112,500 

MUltary    assUtaace 660,000 

Economic  assistance - 2,  335,  000 

Offlce  of  Econoi|ilc  Opportu- 
nity     ^ 2,180.000 

Peace  Corps ^ 109.800 


Total,  funds  approprUtsd 
*"to  the  President 

Commerce:               I  ~ 
Economic  development  assist- 
ance :    Development    facili- 
ties   I 

International  acttvltles: 

Elalarles  and  expenses 

Kxport   cont*t3l 

US.  Travel   Sertlce:    Salaries 

and    expenses^ 

National  Bureau  of  Standards : 
Research  and  technical  serv- 
ices   I- 

Special     foreign     currency 


program    -_* 

Maritime  Admln^ratlon: 

Ship  construction 

Operatmg-dliI«rentUl    sub- 
sidles   

Liquidation      of      contract 

autborlzatloii    

Research  and  development. 

Saleirles  and  etpenaes 

Maritime   training 

State  marine  schools 


5. 377. 300 


146. 361 

166 
5,532 

1,300 


3.480 
160 

15,918 

159,577 

(64,423) 
7,  700 
6,174 
6,  164 
2,040 


Total.  Comitierce. 


362.562 


Defense — Military? 

Procurement     ojf     equipment 

and  missiles,  ^rraj 

Procurement   of   aircraft  and 

missiles.  Navy 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion. 

Navy 

Procurement.  Mkrlne  Corps-. 
Aircraft      procurement.      Air 

Force i- 

Missile       procuiement.       Air 

Porc»  1 

Research,    development,    test, 
and  evaluation: 

Army   

Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies 

Emergency  fuHd,  Defense- - 
Military  coastn*:tlon: 

Army 1 

Navy J 

Air  Force  — .1 

Defense  agencfes 

Army  National  Ouard 

Air  National  Ouard 

Army  Beserrfl 

Naval  Reservfl 

Air  Force  Re^rve- 

Family  bousing,    Defense 

Homeownen  asMstanoe  foztd. 

Defense , 


renciei 


2,  578,  460 
3.409,000 

2.  aea,  soo 

67,800 
4.081,000 
1.794,000 


1,822,500 

2.  207.  100 

3,  594.  300 
500,200 

60.000 

959, 343 

353, 582 

352, 129 

72,500 

16,000 

13.200 

10.000 

9,600 

5.300 

607,800 

1,860 


Total.  Defepse— liUltary-  2S.  192. 9M 


[In  tbousaiuU]— Continued 

Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare: 

Consumer  Protection  and  En- 

vironmental Health  Serv- 

ices: 

Air  pollution  control 

$21. 

900 

Health    Service    and    Mental 

Health  Administration: 

Comprehensive  health  plan- 

ning services 

18, 

000 

Offlce  of  EducaUon: 

Elementary    and   secondary 

education   

9, 

397 

Education    for   the   handi- 

capped      

60 

Social      and      RehabUlUUon 

Service: 

Assistance    for    repatriated 

316 

Development    of    program* 

for  the  aging 

29. 

250 

Total,    Health.    Educa- 

tion, and  Welfare 

78. 

923 

Housing    and    Urban    Develc^>- 

ment:     Fellowships    for    city 

planning  and  urban  studies 

500 

Interior: 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 

eries: Construction  of  fishing 

veesels  

6. 

000 

National  Park  Service:   Man- 

agement and  protection — 

126 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Con- 

struction    and     rehabilita- 

tion     

172 

OfDce  of  Saline  Water:  Saline 

water   conversion 

27 

000 

Federal  Water  PoUuOon  Con- 

trol Admlnlstratton:  Pollu- 

tion control  c^)eratlons  and 

research    — 

67 

730 

Total,    Interior 

91 

027 

Transportation: 

Coast  Guard: 

Acquisition,      construction. 

and  improvements ....    . 

82 

800 

Research,  development,  test. 

and   evaluation 

3 

000 

Federal  Highway  Adminlstra- 

Uon: 

Highway           beautlflcatlon 

(contract  authorization)  _ 

85 

,000 

Traffic  and  highway  safety— 

23 

.000 

Total,  transportation 

193 

.800 

Operating  expenses 

2,037 

,500 

Plant  and  capital  equipment. 

360.509 

Total.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 

mission   

2,38« 

.008 

[  In  thousands  ]  — Continued 
National  Aeronautics  aod  Space 

Administration  - $3,760,527 


Other  Independent  agencies : 

American    Revolution    Bicen- 

tennial  Commission 

265 

mission 

890 

.Small    Buffln«4m    Administra- 

tion :  Salaries  and  expenses- 

5,000 

National  Commission  on  Re- 

from    of    Federal    Criminal 

Laws 

260 

Total,  other  Independent 
agencies . 


6.415 


Grand  total: 

Budget  authority 37,442,027 

Liquidation    of    contract 
authorization 64,423 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  done  over  the 
years  I  again  urge  the  legislative  com- 
mittees concemed  with  the  foregoing 
proposals  to  act  on  them  in  a  timely 
fashion  and  not  unduly  delay  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  fimdlng  the  pro- 
posals which  are  enacted. 

I  certainly  agree  with  President  John- 
son's recommendation  which  calls  for 
repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  which 
permanently  excepts  education  appro- 
priations from  administrative  controls 
on  obligations  and  spending.  This  pro- 
vision was  added  by  the  other  IxKiy  last 
year  and  accepted  by  our  conferees  and 
the  House  over  my  opposition.  To  single 
out  one  group  of  controllable  domestic 
spending  programis  for  such  special 
treatment  Is  unfortunate  indeed. 

THE    KINKEDT-J0HN80N    FISCAL    LEGACY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charm  of  projected 
budget  balance  in  1969  and  1970  certainly 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fiscal  legacy 
which  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations are  leaving  to  President-elect 
Nixon. 

Fiscal  1969  will  mark  the  first  time  in 
8  years  that  a  balanced  budget  may  be 
achieved.  Such  balance  was  most  re- 
cently accomplished  In  1960,  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

The  table  which  follows  reflects  In 
part  the  fiscal  record  from  1960  to  1970, 
and  compares  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
years  with  the  last  fiscal  year  in  which 
Republicans  held  the  reins  downtown: 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  1960-70 
{Dollar  amounts  in  millionsj 


Last 
Eisenhowsr 


Last 

Kannedy 

year 

1964 


Ust 

JOhlTSOfl 

y««r 

estioMted 

1969 


Perceotage  comparisons 


Ls  lima  ted 
1970 


1964 
witii 
1960 


1969  1970 

wUk  wrth 

1960  1960 


National  defenss 

laterest 

Nondelense 

Special  allowances 

Undistributed   intergoveinsisslsl   tisos- 
actions 


t4S.908 

8.299 

40,319 


J53. 591 

9,810 

U,123 


J80.999 

15.171 

92.536 

100 


J81.542 
15.958 

100.367 
3.150 


+16.7 
+112 
+44.2 


+76.4         +77.6 

+82.8         +92.2 

+129.5       +148.9 


-2.296         -2,939         -5.105         -5,745 


Total,  budget  outlays. 


92.230        U«,5«5        ;83,701         195,272       +2S.6       +99.2       +111.7 


It  has  been  alleged  over  recent  years  course,  defense  costs  have  risen  not  only 

that  provision  for  our  national  security  because  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  also 

has  been  the  principal  culprit  in  the  ever-  because  of  events   occurring  In  many 

rising  costs  of  the  Federal  aervlce.  Of  other  places  throughout  the  world  but 
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the  truth  is  that  the  percentage  Increase 
in  nondefense  spending  in  the  last  8 
years  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  for 
defense.  In  the  intervening  8  years  be- 
tween a  balanced  budget  in  1960  and  the 
one  projected  for  the  current  year,  de- 
fense expenditures — including  those  for 
Vietnam — have  increased  76.4  percent, 
interest  on  the  public  debt  has  increased 
82.8  percent  and  all  other  nondefense 
programs  have  skyrocketed  to  129.5  per- 
cent above  their  level  of  8  years  ago. 
Furthermore,  in  fiscal  1970  defense  ex- 
penditures are  estimated  to  increase  an- 
other 1.2  percent  to  77.6  percent  above 
their  level  in  1960.  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  is  expected  to  increase  another  9.4 
percent  to  92.2  percent  above  its  1960 
level.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  shocker 
is  the  spending  for  all  other  nondefense 
programs  which  are  projected  to  escalate 
by  19.4  percent  to  a  level  of  148.9  percent 
greater  than  they  were  in  1960. 

We  are  still  fighting  a  hot  wm  in  Viet- 
nam which  is  expected  to  cost  more  than 
$29  billion  in  fiscal  1969  and  more  than 
$25  billion  in  1970  and,  to  date,  a  just 
and  honorable  peace  is  not  in  sight. 

We  have  spent  billions  on  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  but  recent  newspaper 
accoimts  indicate  that  the  bureaucrats  in 
the  OflBce  of  Education  feel  we  have  done 
precious  little  in  improving  education  for 
the  youthful  poor. 

We  have  provided  imtold  billions  in  in- 
come maintenance  and  medical  care 
payments  for  our  impoverished  but  the 
welfare  recipient  rolls  continue  to  grow. 

We  have  IJeen  unstintingly  generous  in 
ow^  efforts  to  abolish  poverty  and  train 
our  disadvantaged  so  they  may  Ijecome  a 
productive  part  of  our  economy  but  the 
President  says  in  his  budget  message  that 
22  million  Americans  still  live  in  poverty. 

We  have  distributed  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  food  to  the  less 
fortunate  but  some  Americans  still  suffer 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

We  spent  $531  million  in  1968,  expect 
to  spend  $639  million  in  1969  and  the 
President  proposes  to  spend  almost  $900 
million  in  1970  for  crime  reduction  but 
violent  crime  continues  to  increase  by 
leaps  and  lx)unds. 

We  are  experiencing  an  imprecedented 
high  level  of  economic  activity  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  about  3.3  percent, 
the  lowest  since  October  1953,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  in  the  throes  of  run- 
away inflation  with  prices  advancing  at 
a  current  rate  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
legacies  which  the  Kennedy- Johnson  ad- 
ministrations are  bequeathing  to  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon.  The  days  and  months 
and  years  ahead  probably  will  not  pro- 
vide President  Nixon  with  any  easy  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  which  are  be- 
setting the  Nation.  For  that  reason  I 
caution  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
public  not  to  look  for  miracles  but  rather 
to  expect  the  same  day-to-day  devotion 
to  the  solution,  as  he  sees  it,  of  our  na- 
tional problems  that  President  Johnson 
gave  to  their  solution,  as  he  saw  it. 

Peace  in  the  world,  our  national  secu- 
rity, the  integrity  of  our  dollar,  a  healthy 
and  growing  economy  and  the  right  of 
all  Americans  to  peacefully  pursue  legit- 
imate goals  transcend  partisan  politics. 


In  those  regards  I  supported  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  today  to  do  likewise  when 
the  mantle  of  leadership  is  transferred 
next  Monday  from  President  Johnson's 
shoulders  to  those  of  President  Nixon. 

BUDGET  IS  NOT  SEU-ENACTINO 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out  so  correctly  that  what- 
ever credit  or  blame  is  due  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters must  be  borne  very  heavily  by  the 
Congress  because  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  by  the  executive 
branch. 

We  have  had  a  major  role  in  reduc- 
tions which  have  l)een  achieved  during 
the  past  calendar  year  and  which  will  be 
projected  into  the  future,  and  I  think  a 
very  wholesome  role.  Of  course,  the  Pres- 
ident has  an  important  leadership  role. 

This  role  is  going  to  continue  to  be  our 
responsibility.  There  is  no  absolute,  iron- 
clad guarantee  that  there  will  be  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  this  fiscal  year  or  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  President  has 
pointed  the  way  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

We  should,  wherever  reasonably  pos- 
sible, make  reductions  below  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  I  think  we 
can  reduce  this  budget. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  probably  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  budget  during  this  calendar 
year,  that  is,  reduce  the  President's 
budget  in  this  calendar  year  by  as  much 
as  we  did  in  the  last  calendar  year,  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  when  we  re- 
duced the  budget  estimates  by  $14  billion. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Am  I  correct  in  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  anticipated  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  are  $11.6  billion 
higher  than  in  this  flscal  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  we  have  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $11.6  billion  more  than 
the  expenditures  in  this  fiscal  year,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  ought  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  to  find  out  whether 
we  cannot  make  some  additional  savings 
in  the  $11.6  billion  increase  over  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  we  can  do  and  will 
do.  Some  reductions  can  be  made  and 
will  be  made.  But  some  of  these  increases 
are  built  in,  such  as  for  example,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  I  will  insert  some  ma- 
terial on  the  makeup  of  the  increases. 
There  is  very  considerable  detail  in  the 
budget  message,  of  course. 

The  budget  has  many,  many  items  in 
it.  Much  is  involved.  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  can  study  more  deeply 
than  in  prior  years  the  President's 
budget.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  compre- 
hend such  a  complex  document. 

I  was  about  to  say,  we  have  had  for 
several  hundred  years  in  this  country, 
and  for  several  thousand  years  in  this 
world,  the  problem  of  poverty,  the  prob- 
lem of  education  and  its  deficiencies,  the 
problem  of  crime,  the  problem  of  men 
living  together  in  groups,  communities 


or  cities,  and  it  is  not  possible  in  a  short 
length  of  time  to  find  and  spend  the  re- 
sources to  fully  solve  the  problem.  And 
they  cannot  be  solved  by  money  alone. 
It  is  a  long-range  kind  of  problem.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  ever  fully  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty,  and  therefore  con- 
tradict the  teaching  of  the  Bible  that, 
"The  poor  ye  will  have  with  you  always." 
But  we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  we  can 
reasonably  do  in  that  field. 

In  government,  we  can  only  wisely 
take  a  certain  limited  step  at  one  time; 
otherwise,  we  would  destroy  our  economy 
and  our  capability  to  go  forward.  So  we 
must  have  some  patience  in  dealing  with 
these  problems.  In  dealing  with  our  new 
President  we  must  have  some  patience. 
We  must  give  him  the  time,  the  support 
and  appropriate  cooperation  needed  in 
order  to  confront  the  problems  which 
face  us. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield, 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

DEBT   LIMTTATION 

Mr.  KYL.  There  always  seems  to  be 
worry  about  projected  budget  balances. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  If  at  this  time 
we  have  indeed  borrowed  from  some  of 
the  trust  funds  to  help  simulate  a  bal- 
ance, as  we  have  sometimes  in  the  past, 
and  then  we  will  quite  suddenly  face  a 
condition  in  which  the  administration 
comes  to  us  and  says  to  us,  "We  must 
have  an  increase  in  the  statutory  debt 
limit  or  we  can't  continue  the  highway 
program,  we  cannot  continue  to  pay 
social  security,  et  cetera."  Is  there  any 
danger  of  that  happening  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  under  the 
new  budget  concept  which  is  embodied 
in  the  President's  budget,  highway  trust 
funds,  social  security  trust  funds,  and  so 
forth,  such  expenditures  are  involved.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  past,  and  in  the  re- 
cent psist,  trust  fund  expenditures  have 
been  reduced  in  order  to  avoid  inflation- 
ary pressures.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
develop,  but  all  trust  fxmds  will  be  in 
jeopardy  imless  we  hold  the  line  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  proceed  with 
caution  in  executing  and  in  embracing 
expensive  programs  in  agriculture,  in 
education,  in  health,  and  in  urban 
affairs. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  presentation  of  a  new 
budget  may  be  new  technique,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  but  it  does 
not  change  the  basic  law  which  provides 
that  any  surplus  in  a  trust  fund  must 
be  invested.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way. 
This  means  the  administration  can  bor- 
row and  must  borrow  those  funds  to 
pay  Government  obligations.  If  we  get 
into  a  position  again,  as  we  have  in  the 
recent  past,  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
where  you  do  not  have  income  sufScient 
to  pay  back  those  fimds,  then  we  must 
again  turn  to  an  increase  in  the  statutory 
debt  limit.  Has  the  gentleman  heard 
any  rumor  or  seen  any  signs  that  the 
Congress  will  be  asked  again  to  increase 
the  statutory  debt  limit? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
incoming  Presidfnt.  He  would  have  to 
look  the  situation  over.  I  am  sure  he  will, 
and  I  am  sure  He  will  confer  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
and  others  on  the  WtLys  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  with  congressional  leaders 
generally,  and  ^th  the  leaders  in  the 
Senate  in  regard  ^o  procedure. 

I  grow  weary,  j  as  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does,  of  voUBg  for  proposals  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling.  The  so-called  permanent 
national  debt  li4iit  is  now  $358  billion 
and,  under  the  law,  I  believe,  goes  to 
$365  billion  during  the  year,  and  then 
reverts  to  the  $3^8  billion  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  | 

I  do  not  knowi  where  we  are  headed, 
but  it  would  be  i  very  salutary  thing  if 
we  were  able  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
and  were  able  ^  live  within  the  debt 
celling  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.jSpeaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yielq  further,  if  we,  indeed, 
have  a  budget  bfilanced  picture,  as  has 
been .  presented,  jthen  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  dabt  ceiling  would  be  ob- 
viated, would  it  n  )t  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  completely  obviated.  Of  course, 
we  are  going  to  be  spending  more  money. 
This  is  a  growing  country.  Also,  of  course, 
o\ir  revenues  wit  b^  growing.  We  have 
had  some  lnflati6n,  but  in  terms  of  real 
money,  in  "real'*  dollars  as  the  econo- 
mists term  it,  w^  have  also  had  growth 
in  our  economy  land  growth  in  the  in- 
dividual and  cornorate  profits  in  real  dol- 
lars, bigger  profits.  The  last  8  years  has 
been  a  tremendous  growth  period ;  in  fact 
it  is  an  unprecedented- 
The  budget  message  has  some 
highlight  figures  on  this  growth. 

I  just  do  not  know  what  may  develop 
with  respect  tojthe  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  CONABL3.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  J 

Mr.  CONABLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  follow  up  on  the  question  about 
the  debt  ceiling  las  posed  by  the  gentle- 
man who  preced0d  me.  I  believe  the  worst 
time  of  year  for  the  greatest  pressure  on 
the  debt  celling  usually  comes  in  Febru- 
ary or  March.  I  fonder  if  the  gentleman 
has  any  information  about  whether  or 
not  the  presenf  debt  ceiling  is  high 
through  that  difficult 
ler  or  not.  therefore,  we 
^ove  in  the  near  futiue 
Ing,  or  whether  we  can 
wait  and  make  further  adjustments  in 
the  debt  celling  with  respect  to  the  next 
fiscal  year  instead. 

Mr.  MAHON.  ^.  Speaker,  I  have  put 
so  much  of  myi  energies  into  working 
on  appropriatiolis  and  into  seeking  to 
hold  the  line  on  appropriatins  bills  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  fully  into 
the  area  of  the  <lebt  ceilings  as  the  Ways 
and  Means  Comailttee  has,  and  probably 
as  the  gentlemati  himself  has.  I  just  do 
not  know  what  the  whole  problem  is. 

Mr.  CONABLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  ot  no  immediate  pressure 
on  the  debt  ceiling  at  this  point  due  to 
the  difBcult  time  of  the  year  that  is  com- 
ing up  in  Febmary  or  March? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  but  me  do  not  know 
for  sure  what  the  collections  actually 
will  be.  We  have  them  projected,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  they  will  actually  be. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  if  we  get  through  February  and 
March,  we  will  be  able  to  get  through 
the  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  so  but  this 
is  a  very  complex  issue. 

In  elaboration,  upon  checking  through 
the  details  of  the  budget  we  find  this 
statement  about  the  debt  celling: 

Gross  Federal  debt — which  U  the  sum  of 
the  amount  of  debt  held  by  the  public  and 
the  amount  held  within  the  Government — 
la  estimated  at  $371.5  billion  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  This  total  Includes  not 
only  the  direct  obligations  of  the  Treasury, 
but  also  (14.1  bUllon  In  securities  Issued  by 
various  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  statutory  debt  limit  now  stands  at 
$358  billion,  with  a  temporary  seasonal  In- 
crease to  $365  billion  permitted  within  each 
fiscal  year.  These  limits  apply  mainly  to  the 
direct  Treasury  debt  and  do  not  cover  most 
of  the  publicly  Issued  agency  debt.  As  a 
result  of  the  unusually  large  Increase  In 
special  Treasxtry  Issues  to  Government  trust 
funds  for  investment  of  their  surplus  re- 
ceipts In  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
direct  Treasury  debt  will  be  relatively  high, 
even  though  a  budget  surplus  Is  In  prospect 
and  borrowing  from  the  public  will  decline.  It 
may  be  necessary,  therefore,  within  the  next 
few  months,  to  revise  the  present  debt  limit. 
Even  If  this  does  not  prove  necessary  at 
that  time,  the  need  for  such  action  will.  In  all 
probability,  arise  next  fall,  when  budget  re- 
ceipts will  be  seasonally  low. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

INTERCOVEBNMENTAl.    TKANSACTIONB    FlGtmiS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  Certainly  I  con- 
cur with  many  of  the  statements  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  made.  Yesterday  I  had  de- 
livered to  my  desk,  as  I  am  sure  other 
Members  did  likewise,  the  copy  of  the 
budget  and  the  copy  of  the  "Budget  in 
Brief."  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  it  and  my  query  goes  back  to  the 
question  of  balancing  the  budget,  and 
the  prediction  that  if  we  continue  to 
have  income  as  we  have,  and  if  the  na- 
tional product  continues  to  grow,  we  will 
allegedly  have  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  1970. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me,  and  to 
which  I  direct  my  question,  is  on  page 
65  of  the  "Budget  in  Brief,"  wherein  It 
deals  with  receipts  by  source,  and  out- 
lays by  fiinction.  Therein  in  summary 
the  receipts  by  source  total  $199  billion, 
of  which  the  so-called  Federal  funds  will 
be  $148  billion  in  rounded  figures,  and 
the  trust  funds  will  be  $51  billion.  By 
simple  addition  that  totals  to  $199  bil- 
lion, whereas  the  outlays  by  function  are 
totaled  in  three  different  characters,  also 
showing  Federal  funds  $155  billion  and 
the  trust  funds  $48.5  billion.  The  trust 
fund  outlay  is  just  a  little  less  than  the 
trust  fimd  income,  but  the  Federal  fund 
outlay  or  expenditure  is  almost  $8  billion 
more  than  the  Federal  fund  income.  The 
differential  is  made  up,  as  I  am  swrt  the 
dlstingviished  chairman  knows  and  has 


sdready  analyzed,  by  the  $8  billion  in  "In- 
tergovernmental transactions." 

I  think  many  of  the  people  are  con- 
cerned— as  certainly  are  those  Members 
who  do  study  the  budget  and  do  their 
homework — as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
in  fact  a  balanced  budget,  or  whether 
it  is  balanced  only  out  of  the  trust  funds 
and/or  by  the  participation  sales  certifi- 
cates and  other  devices  we  have  devel- 
cg>ed  for  Intergovernmental  transactions. 
I  am  certain  that  we  all  have  a  right  to 
know. 

Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  the 
Members  on  that,  In  view  of  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  has  made  thus  far? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hung  ATE).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  have  that  page 
before  me,  and  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  "Budget  In 
Brief." 

After  I  receive  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  shall  undertake  to 
comment  on  this  matter. 

I  believe  a  quick  answer  to  a  portion 
of  the  question  is  that  It  will  be  balanced 
on  the  new  budget  concept  basis  as  ac- 
cepted by  the  administration,  and  used 
In  last  year's  budget  and  in  this  budget. 
I  will  elaborate  for  the  Record  in  regard 
to  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
know  he  will.  I  believe  it  Is  Important 
not  only  to  those  of  us  who  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended by  the  various  subcommittees  of 
his  distinguished  c»mmittee,  but  also  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

After  checking  on  this  matter,  the  ex- 
planation for  the  "intergovernmental 
transactions "  item  referred  to — ^the  pre- 
cise amount  Is  $7,881  million — lies  in  the 
need  to  make  that  deduction  when  sum- 
marizing the  many  accounts  into  a  grand 
total  in  order  to  avoid  double  counting 
that  would  otherwise  arise  from  pay- 
ments between  accounts  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. Here  Is  an  explanation  from 
the  budget  documents  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  total  involved  for  the  whole 
Government  budget  is  more  than  just  the 
one  figure  of  $7,881  million  mentioned: 

Interfund  and  intergovernmental  trartsac- 
tions. — These  Items  are  payments  by  one 
agency  or  fund  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  receipts  of  another  in  exactly  the  same 
amount.  They  do  not  affect  the  budget  def- 
icit, and  are  excluded  from  both  outlays  and 
receipts. 

Certain  payments  between  funds  are  ac- 
counted for  as  expenditures  of  one  fund  and 
as  receipts  of  another  In  financial  statements 
that  relate  to  the  Individual  funds.  When  all 
funds  are  consolidated  Into  a  single  schedule 
as  In  the  budget,  the  duplication  Involved  in 
the  interfund  and  Intragovemmental  trans- 
actions must  be  eliminated.  This  Is  generally 
done  by  deducting  the  amounts  Involved 
from  both  the  outlays  and  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  agency  receiving  the  payment. 
However,  in  a  few  cases  where  the  payment 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  transfer  of  receipts,  the 
deduction  Is  made  Instead  from  the  agency 
making  payment. 

In  two  situations  the  Interfund  and  Intra- 
govenunental  transactiODs  are  not  deducted 
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from  the  flgnres  of  any  agency  or  function, 
but  appear  as  special  deduct  lines  In  com- 
puting total  outlays  and  budget  authority 
for  the  Government  as  a  whole.  One  of  these 
constitutes  the  Government's  payments  as 
employer  into  trust  funds  for  retirement  of 
Its  employees.  The  other  consists  of  the  In- 
terest receipts  of  the  trust  funds. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  pertinent  additional 
material,  Including  tables  and  quota- 
tions.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  permission  grant- 
ed, I  am  Inserting  considerable  additional 
material  on  the  budget  and  related  mat- 
ters, including  both  general  and  specific 
observations,  and  a  number  of  statistical 
tabulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  truism  that,  year 
in  and  year  out,  the  President's  annual 
budget  is  probably  the  most -important 
message,  the  most  encompassing  execu- 
tive communication  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  embraces  the  whole  range  of 
governmental  endeavor,  the  policies  and 
programs  that  affect  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  every  citizen.  To  some  considerable 
extent  it  Influences  our  national  course 
and  destiny. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  the  thrust  of  the  message 
and  some  of  its  big  features.  It  will  be 
some  weeks,  even  months,  before  we  can 
fully  analyze  and  come  to  conclusions 
about  all  the  countless  features  of  the 
budget. 

HIGHLIGHTS   RisUMt   OF   THE    MESSAGE 

This  is  a  transitional  budget,  submitted 
by  an  outgoing  administration.  It  un- 
doubtedly will  be  revised  in  many  respects 
by  the  incoming  administration.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  budget  in  balance  for  both 
fiscal  1969  and  1970,  with  projected  sur- 
pluses of  approximately  $2.4  billion  and 
$3.4  billion  respectively. 

The  projected  surplus  for  1970  is  based 
upon  extension  of  the  10-percent  surtax 
for  a  full  year  beyond  the  July  1,  1969 
expiration  date  and  a  few  other  revenue- 
producing  measures.  It  also  hinges  on 
such  important  contingencies  as  per- 
formance of  the  economy.  And  there  are 
a  number  of  legislative  proposals  af- 
fecting the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget. 

The  budget  would  provide  about  $224 
billion  In  gross  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority  for  fiscal  1970,  an  increase,  on 
a  gross  basis,  of  nearly  $16.1  billion  over 
the  comparable  reestimated  gross  total 
for  fiscal  1969.  It  Is  this  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority  basis  on  which 
the  Congress  acts  in  various  bills.  How- 
ever, Congress  does  not  act  on  all  of  this 
$224  billion. 

Only  about  $143.9  billion  of  this  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  1970  will  be 
required  to  come  before  Congress  in 
individual  bills.  The  remainder,  some 
$80.1  billion,  is  already  authorized  and 
appropriated  under  earlier  so-called 
permanent  appropriations  for  such  ma- 
jor items  as  interest  on  the  debt,  social 
security  benefits,  various  retirement 
funds,  highways,  and  so  on.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  gross  budget  au- 
thority of  $224  billion  on  which  the  Con- 
gress acts  In  part  and  the  net  budget 
authority  of  $210.1   billion,  most  often 


referred  to  and  seen  in  the  general 
budget  tables,  is  $13.9  billion  In  "Intra- 
govemmental transactions"  and  certain 
•proprietory  receipts"  from  the  public 
not  credited  to  revenues  but  applied  di- 
rectly as  offset  outlays. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  budget  mes- 
sage states,  the  net  Increase  in  new 
budget  ( obligational )  authority  proposed 
for  1970,  over  the  reestimated  total  for 

1969,  is  some  $15.5  billion. 

Estimated  outlays  (expenditures)  are 
projected  to  be  $195.3  billion  for  fiscal 

1970,  an  increase  of  about  $11.6  billion 
over  the  reestimated  total  for  fiscal  1969. 

Projected  receipts  for  fiscal  1970,  in- 
cluding extension  of  the  surtaix  and  en- 
actment of  other  revenue-producing 
measures,  Are  estimated  to  be  $198.7  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $12.6  billion  over  the 
reestimated  total  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  President  has  done  his  duty  as  he 
sees  it.  That  is  what  the  law  contem- 
plates. It  gives  him  carte  blanche  to  rec- 
ommend whatever  he  considers  appro- 
priate to  the  times  and  the  circum- 
stances of  those  times. 

This  is  a  hold-the-line  budget  from 
the  President's  standpoint.  It  urges  con- 
tinuation of  budgetary  equilibrium.  It 
proposes  no  major  legislative  innovations 
in  the  way  of  new  programs.  In  this  sense 
it  sows  no  major  new  seedbeds  of  ex- 
penditure growth. 

The  increase  of  some  $11.6  billion  in 
spending  projected  in  this  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1970  is  by  and  large  a  built-in  in- 
crease. About  75  percent  of  the  $11.6  bil- 
lion increase  arises  from  laws  already 
enacted  or  otherwise  of  a  mandatory 
character,  such  as  interest  on  the  debt; 
social  security;  public  assistance,  includ- 
ing medicaid;  veterans:  pay  increases  al- 
ready authorized;  payment  of  prior  ob- 
ligations; and  the  like,  excluding  de- 
fense. These  are  expenditure  increases 
that  cannot  be  effectively  controlled 
without  changing  the  imderlying  laws 
that  direct  them. 

Not  counting  national  defense,  the 
budget  classifies  roughly  only  $20  bil- 
lion of  civilian  expenditures — some  10 
percent  of  the  spending  total — as  the 
areas  relatively  controllable  in  the  an- 
nual authorization  and  appropriation 
bills. 

The  increases  in  net  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1970  over  fiscal  1969,  of 
$15.5  billion,  are  accounted  for  in  capsule 
form,  as  follows : 

1.  Increase  for  items  not  requiring  current 

action   by   Congress +$4.9  bll. 

Interest — -  -t-$800  mil. 

Trust  funds  (social  security, 

etc.)    +$5,600  mil. 

All  other  (net)  -$1,500  mil. 

2.  Increases  for  proposed  legislation 

(net)     -.   +$1.1  bll. 

3.  Increases  in  annual  bills  requiring 

action   by   Congress +$9.5  bll. 

National  defense +$3,462  mil. 

July    1,    1969,    civilian    and    military    pay 
Increase         (already         author- 
ized)      +$3,800  mil. 

Public         assistance,         medicaid, 

etc    -i-$2,000mll. 

Foreign  economic  assistance +$986  mil. 

All  others  (net) .._   +$272mll. 

The  budget  makes  provision  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  some  $4,813 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1969, 


covering  a  number  of  items  as  set  out 
in  the  budget,  but  in  significant  measure 
accounted  for  in  additional  Southeast 
Asia  defense  costs  and  unabsorbed  costs 
of  the  general  civilian  and  military  pay 
increases  effective  last  July  1  and  which 
were  not  specifically  appropriated  for  in 
the  regular  1969  appropriations.  A  lump- 
sum allowance  of  $1.6  billion  was,  how- 
ever, included  in  the  original  fiscal  1969 
budget  total  for  such  pay  costs. 

For  a  few  programs,  today's  budget 
proposes  advance  appropriations  of 
$4,161,000,000  for  fiscal  1971. 

In  summary,  then,  on  new  appropria- 
tions— new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority— a  capsule  situation  of  today's 
budget  is  this: 

Millions 
New  appropriations  or  budget  au- 
thority proposed  for  1970 $224.  035 

Proposed  supplemental  for  1969..  4,813 
Proposed   advances   for   1971 4,  161 

Grand  toUl 233,  009 

Less  amounts  for  1970  permanent- 
typie  Items  not  requiring  action  in 
bills  this  session — 80.  168 

Grand  total,  for  action  in  bills  this 
session  (all  three  fiscal  years) 152,  841 

Projected  budget  receipts  and  the  un- 
derlying economic  assumptions  are,  of 
course,  fundamental  to  the  tentatively 
projected  balance  or  imbalance  of  any 
budget.  Receipts  for  fiscal  1970  are  pro- 
jected in  the  budget  to  increase  $12.6 
billion  over  the  current  estimate  for  fis- 
cal 1969. 

In  the  aggregate,  some  $11.9  billion  of 
the  1970  budget  revenue  total  requires 
legislation.  Any  legislative  denials  would 
unhinge  the  budget  balance  outlook  just 
that  much. 

Although  technically  not  classified  as 
a  budget  revenue  matter,  there  is  another 
item,  counted  as  a  S519  million  reduction 
in  postal  costs,  involving  proposed  legis- 
lation to  combine  first-class  and  domestic 
airmail  and  adjust  rate  for  this  and  for 
certain  third-class  mail. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  budget  as- 
sumes a  gross  national  product  of  $921 
billion,  a  7  percent  rise  in  calendar  1969 
over  calendar  1968.  The  actual  increase 
last  year  over  1967  was  about  9  percent. 
Corporate  profits  before  taxes  are  pro- 
jected at  $96  billion,  compared  to  some 
$92.3  billion  last  year.  Personal  income 
is  estimated  at  S736  billion,  up  $50.2 
billion  from  1968.  Of  course,  how  close 
to  the  mark  these  projections  prove  to 
be  weighs  heavily  In  the  final  outcome  of 
the  budget  balance. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    FOR   THE    BtTDCET 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental points  generally  applicable  to  all 
budgets  in  all  administrations. 

We  hear  much  about  priorities  In 
spending — deciding  how  much  is  to  be 
allocated  and  where,  on  what  programs 
and  activities.  The  budget  necessarily 
reflects  great  compromises.  The  Presi- 
dent— alone  among  all  public  officials — 
has  the  biggest  constituency  and  the 
broadest  horizon  of  interests  to  consider 
when  he  prepares  the  budget.  The  budget 
is  the  convening  place  for  all  of  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  the  Government: 
the  occasion  for  great  contesting  for  a 
place  and  a  share  In  the  budget  that 
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never  includes  enough  money  to  cover  all 
of  the  national  wants  and  often  not 
enough  to  cover  all  of  our  national  needs. 
Making  the  budget  is  a  great  priorities 
undertaking — priorities  both  seen  in  the 
budget  allocations  and  unseen  in  what 
fails  to  get  in  the  budget. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President,  from 
his  unique  position  representing  200  mil- 
lion people  with  ifiany  competing  and 
conflicting  interests,  has  put  together 
what  he  regards  as  a  reasonably  accept- 
able set  of  fiscal  recommendations  in  the 
light  of  all  the  circumstances. 

But  it  is  entirely!  understandable  that 
the  budget  included  things  which  some 
may  regard  as  proOer  and  necessary  but 
which  others  may  rigard  as  unjustified  or 
of  low  priority.  Some  will  say  the  budget 
is  too  low  in  certain  respects;  others  will 
say  it  is  too  high.  Isome  will  criticize  it 
for  what  it  includes,  while  others  may 
take  exception  because  of  what  it  omits. 

The  people  of  mw  area  will  not  agree 
with  aU  of  the  budrtet.  Nor  wtU  I.  Citizens 
of-many-Membersi  districts,  and  many 
Members- themselves,  will  be  in  disagree- 
ment with  some  feitures  of  the  budget — 
as  they  generally  qave  with  all  previous 
budgets.  I 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  processing 
the  budget — both  the  revenue  side  and 
the  outgo  side — is  folely  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress.  W^  may  criticize  and  we 
may  take  exceptionj.  but  we  have  the  final 
responsibility  of  determining  what  the 
appropriations,  and  eventually  the  ex- 
penditures, shall  bi;;  and  what  revenue- 
raising  measures  si  lall  be  adopted.  More- 
over, we  have  opp  )rtunities  to  alter,  to 
subtract,  to  add,  t<i  approve,  and  to  dis- 
approve in  any  way  we  collectively  see 
fit. 

For  my  part,  speaking  generally — and 
in  advance  of  opportunity  to  submit  the 
countless  details  of  the  budget  to  com- 
mittee and  floor  ttudy  and  considera- 
tion— I  would  say  that,  as  we  did  last 
year,  we  must  agai^  make  an  Herculean 
effort  to  reduce  ejipenses  wherever  rea- 
sonably possible,  and  at  all  costs,  in  most 
instances  at  least,  I  do  no  less  than  hold 
the  line  on  the  budget. 

The  President  points  the  way  to  a  re- 
strained course  ot  fiscal  action.  In  a 
broad  directional  sense,  I  would  say  the 
bntinued  restraint  is 
most  distinguishing 
il  program.  But  we 
a  separate  and  high 
io  everything  reason- 


case   made   for    ci 
perhaps  the  singly 
thrust   of   his   fis 
as  legislators  have 
responsibility  to 


ably  acceptable  to  iknprove  on  the  budget, 
to  follow  a  course  of  great  fiscal  restraint 
and  caution. 

Last  year,  the  ]  cost  of  living  index 
showed  nearly  a  slpercent  annual  rise — 
the  highest  in  17  krears.  People's  money 
was  cheapened  tha(t  much. 

Interest  rates  ge^ierally  are  the  highest 
In  a  hundred  year^ 

We  closed  the  ^al  year  1968  only  6 
months  ago  witl|  the  largest  budget 
deficit  since  Wbrld  War  n — $25.2 
billion — adding  mwch  pressure  on  the 
money  markets  through  borrowings  to 
pay  our  bills. 

All  taxes  on  the  people  come  out  of  the 
same  pocketbook,  the  same  paycheck. 
State  and  local  government  spending  has 
also  risen  sharply,  and  continues  upward. 


Our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  other  nations  has  been  in 
deficit  in  17  of  the  last  19  years.  The 
President  said  last  night  that  for  calen- 
dar 1968,  there  was  a  balance  achieved. 
It  is  the  first  in  10  years. 

Perhaps  the  major  accomplishment  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  was  the 
adoption  of  appropriation  cuts  of  about 
$13  billion  and  expenditure  reductions 
of  not  less  than  $6  billion — today's  budg- 
et indicates  that  the  executive  branch 
has  upped  the  total  to  $8.3  billion— and 
enactment  of  the  surtax  in  order  to  help 
in  the  overriding  task  of  maintaining  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  which  was  in  a 
crisis  of  confidence  and  insecurity  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Integrity  of  the  dollar  and  confidence 
in  it  cannot  be  secured  all  at  one  ses- 
sion or  in  one  budget.  It  is  a  continuing 
battle.  And  controlling  inflation  and 
maintaining  confidence  in  the  dollar — so 
essential  to  our  national  well-being — Is 
not  alone  a  matter  of  Government  ac- 
tion. It  requires  restraint  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

Prudence  and  self-discipline  make 
mighty  good  sense  in  public  spending 
decisions  at  all  times.  But  when  we  are 
under  damaging  infiationary  pressures; 
when  we  are  at  war;  when  foreign  hold- 
ers of  dollars  are  in  a  position  to  fore- 
close on  our  shrinking  gold  supply  if  we 
do  not  act  with  great  prudence  and  re- 
straint in  these  circumstances,  clearly 
commonsense  suggests  that  we  ought  to 
practice  every  fiscal  restraint  reasonably 
possible. 

ALL  BUDGETS  ARE  TENTATIVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  well  to  keep  In 
mind  as  we  consider  and  vote  on  the 
budget  that  budgets  of  all  administra- 
tions, all  Presidents,  are  characteris- 
tically— and  understandably — optimistic 
in  tone  and  outlook.  A  budget  is  a  plan, 
a  projection,  a  set  of  recommendations. 
It  is  not  self-executing.  Uncertainties 
abound.  It  depends  on  legislative  action, 
or  legislative  inaction;  on  performance 
of  the  economy ;  on  the  state  of  world  af- 
fairs, and  so  on. 

The  budget  outlook  is  therefore  tenta- 
tive. For  many  reasons  It  very  often 
winds  up  wide  of  the  mark  on  both  sides 
of  the  ledger.  The  realizations  often  do 
not  match  the  expectations  or  projec- 
tions. 

Emergencies  arise. 

War  requirements — as  James  A.  Gar- 
field once  so  well  observed — "war  over- 
turns all  ordinary  calculations." 

History  strongly  cautions  us  to  assume 
that  the  budget  will  turn  out  for  the 
worse  rather  than  the  better;  that  it  is 
wise  to  hedge  against  the  uncertainties, 
the  slippages,  the  failures. 

The  turnabout  in  just  the  last  12 
months  in  the  budgets  for  fiscals  1968  and 
1969  is  fresh  evidence.  The  budget  for 
1968,  reestimated  in  the  1969  budget  a 
year  ago,  projected  a  deficit  of  $19.8  bil- 
lion. But  when  the  year  closed  6  months 
later,  the  actual  deficit  was  $25.2  bil- 
lion— a  turn  for  the  worse  of  $5.4  billion. 
Revenues  were  off  $2.1  billion;  outlays  up 
$3.3  billion,  in  just  6  months. 

The  orginal  1969  budget,  of  a  year  ago, 
projected  a  deficit  of  $8  bUUon,  countins 


in  the  10-percent  surtax  proposal.  In  the 
September  Simuner  Review,  the  revised 
Executive  outlook  was  for  a  $5  billion  def- 
icit. Today's  budget  projecta  a  surplus  of 
$2.4  billion.  Revenues  are  up  $8  billion; 
outlays  are  down  only  $2.4  billion,  be- 
cause while  Congress  enacted  a  cut  of  not 
less  than  $6  billion — and  the  executive 
branch  raised  that  to  $8.3  billion — ex- 
penditures in  programs  exempted  from 
the  cut  are  now  estimated  to  be  $6  billion 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  But  the  outlook 
for  overall  budget  results  improved — just 
the  opposite  from  what  happened  in  the 
fiscal  1968  budget. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  look  at  budgetary 
variations  over  a  length  of  years  not  only 
discloses  a  constant  pattern  of  wide 
swings  on  both  sides  of  the  books — for 
many  accountable  reasons — but  impor- 
tantly, a  multibillion  shortfall  in  end 
results. 

In  seven  of  the  last  14  budgets,  for  the 
years  1955-68,  actual  revenues  were 
less  than  the  original  January  budget 
projections.  And  in  11  of  the  14  years, 
expenditures  or  outlays  exceeded  orig- 
inal January  budget  projections.  In 
end  results,  instead  of  a  combined  net 
deficit  of  about  $28  billion,  the  actual 
deficit  was  some  $80  billion — a  worsen- 
ing, in  other  words,  of  about  $52  billion 
over  the  14  years. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  with 
regard  to  the  past  5  years. 

THE   BUTCET   HAS  TWO  SIDES — AND   MANT 
FEATimES 

Mr.  Speaker,  processing  the  budget 
will  be  the  work  of  many  minds  and 
hands;  of  all  Members;  and  of  several 
committees.  There  are  many  opportuni- 
ties to  practice  fiscal  discipline — in  com- 
mittees and  on  the  fioor. 

In  addition  to  the  half  dozen  or  so 
revenue  proposals  requiring  action  by 
Congress,  involving  some  $11.9  billion 
relating  to  fiscal  1970  (and  they  are 
coimted  in  arriving  at  the  $3.4  billion 
surplus  projection) ,  there  is  also  a  postal 
rate  increase  proposal  that  calls  for  leg- 
islation, valued  in  the  1970  figures  at 
$519  million. 

Something  like  $38  bUllon  of  the 
budget  for  a  multitude  of  continuing 
programs  is  involved  in  the  legislative 
authorization  process — space,  foreign 
aid,  maritime  administration,  National 
Science  Foundation,  defense  procure- 
ment, and  so  on,  where  the  basic  legisla- 
tive authority  comes  annually  or  periodi- 
cally for  renewal.  A  nimiber  of  legislative 
committees  have  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  all  these  bills.  The  House 
will  have  two  bites,  two  chances  to  exer- 
cise restraint  In  all  these  programs  in- 
volving, as  I  indicated,  about  $38  billion — 
first  in  the  authorization  process  and 
again  at  the  appropriations  stage. 

Thus,  today's  budget  hinges  on  a  num- 
ber of  significant  specific  contingencies. 

Of  course,  performance  of  the  economy 
weighs  heavily  in  the  picture.  And  de- 
fense spending  in  time  of  war  is  always 
unpredictable  far  in  advance. 

I  am  inserting  a  brief  table  illustrative 
of  some  of  the  budgetary  consequences 
if  several  significant  revenue  proposi- 
tions in  the  1970  budget  were  not 
enacted: 
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Selected  major  contingencies  surrounding 
the  projected  budget  surplus  for  fiscal  year 
1970  {partial  listing  only;  rounded  amounts 
used)^ 

Budget  for  fiscal  year  1970: 

MilUona 

1.  Budget  surplus  projected  by 
President,  Jan.  15,  1969  (with 
all  the  attending  assumptions 

and    contingencies) +$3,414 

2.  It  the  10%  Income  tax  sur- 
charge is  not  extended  (expires 
June  30,  1969.  The  budget  also 
Indicates  an  additional  $500,- 
000.000  In  fiscal  1969  receipts 
will  accrue  it  surcharge  is 
extended)     --     —9,000 

Then    the    projected    figure 
would    be 

3.  If  the  ptroposal  to  extend  ex- 
cise tax  rates  declining  Jan.  1, 
1970  Is  not  adopted  (auto  from 
7%  to  5%;  telephone  from 
10%   to  5% 

Then    the    pn-ojected    figure 
would    be —6,086 

4.  If  the  proposal  to  Increase  so- 
cial security  payroll  taxes  and 
the  taxable  wage  base  Is  not 
adopted  (The  budget  Indicates 
$1,700,000,000  In  additional  re- 
ceipts and  $1,600,000,000  In 
additional  expenditures,  mak- 


-5,586 


-500 


Selected  major  contingencies  surrounding 
the  projected  budget  surplus  for  fiscal  year 
1970  (partial  listing  only;  rounded  amounts 
used) ' — Continued 

Ing  a  net  of  $100,000,000  ap- 
plicable to  the  fiscal  1970  pro- 
jected surplus) —$100 

Then  the  projected  figure 
would    be —6,186 

5.  If  the  propKxal  to  accelerate 
Federal  unemplojrment  Insur- 
ance tax  collections  Is  not 
adopted —300 

Then    the    projected    figure 

would    be —6,486 

6.  If  the  various  proposals  for 
user  charges  are  not  adopted 
(aviation  services,  $154,000,- 
000;  waterways,  $7,000,000; 
highways,       $241,000,000;       aU 

other   $8,000,000) —410 

Then    the    projected    figure 

would    be —6,896 

7.  If  the  prop>osal  for  the  postal 

rate  Increase  Is  not  adopted —519 

Then  the  projected  figure 
would  be  (this  Is  a  partial 
listing  only — other  con- 
siderations  enter) —7,415 

'  Perhaps  the  most  lmi>ortant  single  con- 
tingency, other  than  those  listed  above,  that 
could  affect  the  tentatively  projected  bud- 


get picture  would  be  If  the  general  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  In  calendar  year  1969 
were  to  vary  significantly  from  the  economic 
assumptions  underpinning  the  budget,  or  if 
additional  unjiredlctable  defense  needs 
should  arise.  Principally,  the  assumption 
that  GNP  (gross  national  product)  for  cal- 
endar 1969  will  be  about  $921,000,000,000 — 
about  $60,000,000,000  above  1968,  an  Increase 
of  7  percent,  which  compares  with  an  In- 
crease In  1968  over  1967  of  about  9  percent. 

In  addition  to  dependency  of  the  $3.4 
billion  projected  surplus  on  the  assumed 
level  of  performance  of  the  economy,  and 
enactment  of  revenue  measures  valued 
in  the  budget  at  some  $12.4  billion,  the 
budget  figures  also  assume  enactment  of 
a  number  of  legislative  proposals  that 
would,  if  adopted,  in  one  way  or  another 
reduce  spending  in  1970.  Failure  of  any 
of  these  would  mean  some  increases 
above  the  budget  in  direct  Federal  spend- 
ing to  continue  the  programs,  and  thus 
also  have  some  adverse  bearing  on  the 
projected  budget  surplus. 

I  am  also  appending  a  list  in  this  con- 
nection, prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget: 


ITEMS  PBOPOSED  FOR  SEPARATE  TRANSMITTAL  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
|ln  thousands  oi  dollars! 


1%9 


1370 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Budget 
authority 


fiudEct 
outlays 


Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 
International  financial  institutions: 

Subscription  to  the  International  Development  Association— the  first  2  of  3  installments  of  a  total  (480,000,000  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  a  replenishment  of  ID A's  resources 160,000 

Asian  Development  Bank— the  first  2  installments  of  a  maximum  J2b6,()(j(),bbb  U.S.  contribution  to'  tiie  Bank!  The  exact  amount 
of  the  total  contributwn  tied  to  the  procurement  of  U.S.  goods  and  servKes 25,000 


160,000 
25,000 


40,000 
6,000 


Total,  FAP. 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Consumer  protective,  marketing,  and  regulatory  programs— to  repeal  the  Tobacco  Seed  and  Plant  Exportation  Act  of  1940. 

theNavaiStores  Act  ot  1923,  and  the  Wool  Standards  Act  of  1928 

Removal  ot  surplus  agricultural  commodities— to  establish  user  charges  to  defray  Federal  administrative  costs  of  the  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders  program 

Farmers  Home  Administration : 

Direct  kian  account— to  authorize  insured  operating  loans  to  individuals,  and  to  provide  that  all  insured  loans  made  to  public 

bodies  tor  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  shall  bear  taxable  interest  upon  sale  to  private  investors 

AgrKultural  credit  insurance  fund— to  authorize  insured  loans  to  individuals  and  rural  cooperatives,  and  to  provide  that  all 
insured  loans  made  to  public  bodies  tor  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  shall  bear  taxable  interest  upon  sale  to  private 
investors 


185,000 


185.000 


46,000 


-113 


-113 
-2,900- 

-292, 000 


Total  USDA. 


-113 


-295,013 


Department  ot  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 

Social  Security  Administration _ 1,619,000 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund .-.-.11.11.-1111111111111111111.1.1.!.. 1.1  1"'       (1,300.000) 

Federal  disability  insurance  trust  fund l.l..-1-l-ll.llllllllllllllll'l  1  1  1  1  1  (400,000) 

Grants  to  States  tor  maintenance  payments  (Federal  funds)— to  increase  benefits  under  the  first  2  programs  by  an  average 

ot  10  percent  and  the  minimum  from  $55  to  J80  per  month.  Offsetting  reductions  are  expected  in  the  old-age  assistance 

program.  The  changes  would  be  financed  by  increases  in  the  taxable  wage  and  in  the  payroll  lax  rate (-81,000) 

Office  of  the  Secretary :  Payment  to  the  corporation  for  public  broadcasting— to  extend  the  authorization  beyond  the  present  termina- 
tion date  ot  June  30,  1969 20,000 


1,519.000 
(1,500.000) 
(100,000) 


(-81,000) 
20,000 


Total,  HEW ..._ 1,639,000 

Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Devek>pment:  Mortgage  credit:  Government  National  Mortgage  Associatk>n— to  defer  until  1971  the 
$500,000,000  increase  in  authority  to  purchase  mortgages  which  would  otherwise  become  automatKally  available  in  1970  under 
statute  but  is  not  needed  to  support  program  operations _ _ _..        -500,000 

Department  ol  Labor: 

Unemployment  trust  fund- for  quarterly  collection  ol  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  account  taxes  beginning  in  1970  which  is 
expected  to  raise  receipts  in  1970 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States  for  unemployment  compensation  and  employment  service  administration — to  raise  the  ceiling  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Federal  unemployment  account.  .. 

Longshoremen  omnibus  bill 


1.539,000 


278.000 


-3.475 


36,928 
-3,475 


Total  Labor 274  525 

Post  Office  Department:  Proposed  legislative  rate  increase— to  establish  a  single-rate  scale  for  all  first-class  mail  and  increase  the  lato ' " 

for  postcards -519,400 


33,453 
-519. 400 
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[In  tliounnds  of  dollara] 
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IMS 


1970 


Budgtt 
authority 


Budtat 
outlay! 


Buditt 
authority 


Budget 
outlays 


Department  of  Transportatisii ; 

Federal  Aviatnn  Adminfetralion  Airways  and  airport  development— to  eipand  the  capacrty  and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
airways  system,  and  Iota  new  and  expanded  airport  development  program.  Legislation  for  airways  gsers  charges  is  also  proposed 

to  offset  the  additionalicosts  o(  these  programs _ .  

Federa  Highway  Administration:  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  finance  the  highway  beautihcalion,  traffic  and  highway  safety. 
State  and  community  highway  safety,  motor  carrier  safety,  forest  highways,  and  public  lands  highway  programs  from  the  highway 
trust  lund:  i 

Federal  iunds:  I 

Highway  beautiication  (.iquidation  of  contrKt  authorization).     

Traffic  and  high»(ay  safety  

Slate  and  comnijnity  highway  safety  programs  (liquidation  oi  contract  authorization) , 

Motor  carr.er  safety  

Forest  highway* (liquidation  of  contract  authorization).        , 

Public  lands  hi^ways (liquidation  of  contract  authorization)... 

Trust tunds:  ; 

Highway  beautifcat  on  (liquidation  of  contract  authorizat.on) 

Traffic  and  highway  safety  

State  and  comnjunity  highway  safety  programs  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

Motor  carrier  safety  . 

Forest  highwayi  (liquidation  of  contrKt  authorization) 

Public  lands  hiaiways  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation— for  reimbursement  ot  the  costs  of  rehabilitation  work  on  docks  already  under- 
taken and  financed  Irofi  borrowing  authority 


275,000 


150.000 


-133,510 

-43,000 

-48.455 

-34,000 

-380.037 

-97,000 

-2.857 

-2, 720 

-113,476 

-31,000 

-54,194 

-12,000 

133,510 

43,000 

48,455 

34,000 

380,  037 

97,000 

2,857 

2.720 

113.476 

31,000 

54, 194 

12,000 

Total,  DOT 


13,105 


13,105 


275.000 


150,000 


Veterans'  /tdmlmstration: 
'(^mpAinrion  and  pensi 

Repeal  of  compensa|on  in  cases  of  arrested  TB  (veterans  service-connected  compensation) 

Repeal  of  the  eiclukion  ol  railroad  retirement  payments  from  countable  income  in  pension  computation  (veterans 

service-connected  pensions)  

RepealolduplicalebirialbenefitspaidbySocialSecurityand  Veterans' Administration  (other  veterans  benehts  and  services) (—54,000) 

Readjustment  benefits  Adaptation  housing  grants  to  certain  classes  of  wheelchair  veterans 750 


-106,000 
(-46,000) 

(-6,000) 


ToiaL  VA. 


District  of  Columbia: 
Federal  funds: 

Federal  payment  lo 


-106,000 
(-46,000) 

(-6,000) 
(-54,000) 
750 


-105.250 


-105.250 


he  District  of  Columbia-  to  fix  the  authorization  lor  a  Federal  payment  to  the  District  at  30  percent  of 


the  local  tax  reveriies  accruing  to  the  general  fund. 


Loans  to  the  District 
the  regional  rapid 


3l  Columbia  lor  capital  outlay— to  authorize  the  District's  1970  share  of  local  contributions  for  financing 
ransit  system  by  borrowing  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 


Subtotal.  Distric 
Intergovernmental  agencies 

the  Federal  share  ot  the  adtpted 

J83.000.000 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  Tlust  funds:  Limitation  on  salar  es  and  expenses 


of  Columbia  ..   — 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority:  Federal  contribution— to  authorize  the  payment  of 
regional  system  in  the  lorm  ot  debt  service  grants  which  will  support  Federal  share  bonds  ot 


Total,  other  mdependei  t  agencies 


Total,  increases.. 
Total,  recissions. 


Grand  total,  net. 


What  is  the  total  of 


prominently  in  the 
press.    That    flguri! 


22,400 
1,293 


22,400 


23,693 


6,200 
23,000 


22.400 


6,200 
19,000 


52.893 


47.600 


198. 105 


3.244.172 
-1.942,517 


2,120,998 
-1,224,608 


198, 105 


1,301,655 


896,390 


NEW      BUDGET      (OBUGI  TIONAL)      AUTHORmr      IN 
TODAY'S  Bt-DCEr — AG  LIN  OVER   S200   BILLION 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  key  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  congressional  action  is. 


today's  budget? 


It  is  not  the  $191 ,272,000,000  expendi- 
ture— or      outlays-  -budget      mentioned 


message  and  in  the 
is    essentially    the 


'checks  -  to  -  be  -  issued"  disbursements 
budget.  That  figur^  includes,  for  exam- 
ple. $85,887,000,000'  estimated  to  be  dis- 
bursed in  1970  frod  carryover  balances 
of  funds  already  ajjproprlated  in  prevl- 


does  not  vote  di- 

iditure — or  outlay — 

;ts   on   new   budget 

The  authorization 

lis  basis.  The  appro- 

lalso   stated    on    this 


oiis  years.  Congn 
rectly  on  the  ex 
figures.    Congress 
obligating  author! 
bills  are  stated  on 
priation    bills   are 
general  concept. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  expend- 
itures— outlays — in  the  $195.3  billion  fig- 
ure— that  will  flo^  in  1970  from  new 
I  obligating )  — authority — Interest,  social 
trust  fimds,  and  so!  forth — that  becomes 
available  automatically  under  permanent 
law  of  earlier  sessions  and  thus  also  not 
coming  before  the  House  for  a  vote  in 
the  fiscal  1970  bill^.  The  outlay  amount 
so  involved  is  $29.5  Ibillion. 

So.  the  $195.3  billion  expenditure — 
outlay — figure  is  not  by  any  means  the 


one  on  which  Congress  will  be  acting  this 
session. 

The  key  figure  is  the  new  budget  (obll- 
gational)  authority  total.  The  grant  of 
appropriations  or  other  authority  to  ob- 
ligate the  Government  is  the  significant 
point  of  legislative  decision;  the  basis 
on  which  legislative  decisions  are 
grounded.  Appropriations  are  the  leading 
edge,  the  forerunner  of  expenditures.  A 
higher  obligational  authority  means, 
sooner  or  later,  a  higher  expenditure — 
outlay. 

The  key  figure  in  this  connection  in 
today's  budget,  as  to  fiscal  1970,  is 
$210,116  million,  net,  using  the  new  uni- 
fied budget  which  includes  trust-lfifi^. 
Actually,  the  gross  total  is  $224^35  mil- 
lion, discounted — for  budget  -  summary 
presentation  purposes  only — by  reflect- 
ing so-called  market-oriented  type  re- 
ceipts as  offsets  to  expenditures  rather 
than  as  budget  receipts,  but  in  today's 
budget  they  are  also  offset  against 
budget  obligational  authority,  although 
they  do  not  in  fact  impinge  upon  the 
amounts  of  authority  requested  or 
granted.  Interfund  and  intragovemmen- 
tal  transactions  are  also  similarly  han- 
dled for  the  first  time.  The  total  Is 
$13,923  million. 

But  I  should  quickly  add  that  some 
$80,168  million  of  the  $224,035  million 


has  already  been  authorized  and  actually 
appropriated  in  earlier  Congresses  for 
the  trust  funds  or  as  permanent  appro- 
priations or  authorizations.  The  $80  bil- 
lion principally  involves  such  major 
items  as  the  s(x:ial  security  and  other 
trust  funds,  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  detailed  in  the 
budget.  They  recur  automatically  under 
earlier  laws  without  need  for  annual 
grant  of  obligating  authority  in  the  cur- 
rent session. 

The  congressional  action  total,  as  to 
new  budget  (obligational)  authority  for 
1970.  therefore,  is  $143,867  million. 

There  are  also  supplementals  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  1969,  totaling  $4,813 
million. 

And  there  are  proposed  advance  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1971  of  $4,161 
million. 

Thus,  more  precisely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  budget  (obligational)  authority 
which,  according  to  today's  budget,  we 
are  asked  to  consider  and  act  upon  at 
this  session  aggregates  some  $152.8  bil- 
lion as  follows: 

Millions 

For  fiscal  1970. $143,  867 

For  fiscal  1969  (supplements) 4.813 

For  fiscal  1971   (advances) 4,161 

Total  for  session  to  be  acted 
on  _ -.     152,841 

I  include  tables  that  capsule  most  of 
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the  big  Increases  that  make  up  the  $15.5 
billion  obUgational  authority  increase 
proposed   for    1970   over    1969    and   an 


agency  breakdown  of  the  $143.9  billion 
congressional  action  total  for  1970  and 
the  $4.8  billion  for  1969: 


ESTIMATED  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  AND  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  REQUESTED— PORTIONS  SUBJECT  TO  ACTION  IN  BILLS 

DURING  THE  91ST  CONG.,  1ST  SESS. 

(Rounded  amounts  used| 

Budget  estimates  ot       Budget  estimates  ot 

expenditures  appropriations 

(outlays)        (budget  authoiity) 

RELATING  TO  FISCAL  1970 

!    Total  proposed.  President's  budRel,  Jan   15.  1969  (gross  basl») $209,192,000,000  $224,035,000,000 

2.  Deduct  amount  available  without  current  action  by  Congress -29,509,000,000  -80,168,000,000 

3.  Deduct  estimate  ot  expenditures  (outlays)  in  fiscal  1970  out  ot  appropriations 

made  in  prior  sessions  and  thus  not  for  action  this  session  (consisting  of  outlays 
from  obligated  balances,  $50,543,000,000;  outlays  from  unobligated  balances, 
$35.344,000,000 _ -85,887,000,000 

Amounts  relating  to  fiscal  1970  that  would  be  involved  in  proposals  tor  direct 
consideration  and  action  in  the  present  session 193,796,000,000       1143,867,000,000 

RELATING  TO  FISCAL  1969 

4.  Supplementals  contemplated  for  fiscal  year  1969  as  shown  in  President's  1970 

bud(et,  Jan.  15, 1969,  for  direct  consideration  and  action  in  the  present  session i  3, 871, 000, 000  •  4, 813, 000, 000 

RELATING  TO  FISCAL  1971 

5.  Advance  funding  contemplated  for  fiscal  1971  as  shown  in  President's  1970 

budget,  Jan.  15, 1969,  for  direct  consideration  and  action  in  the  present  session 4,161,000,000 

TOTAL  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SESSION 

6.  Total  proposed.  President's  budget,  Jan.  15,  1969  (items  1,4,  and  5) $213,063,000,000         $233,009,000,000 

7.  Total  for  direct  consideration  and  action  in  the  present  session  (item  6,  less 

items  2  and  3  which  arise  out  of  actions  taken  in  prior  sessions) 97,667,000,000  152,841,000,000 

■  The  differences  between  budget  outlays  and  budget  anthority  as  reflected  in  these  figures  represents  the  amount  which  will  be 
expended  in  future  fiscal  years. 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  CURRENT  ACTION  BY  CONGRESS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 

1970  total 

estimate 

compared 

lo  1969 

1968  Later  1970  total  total 

enacted  Enacted     transmittal  Total        estimate        estimate 


1969  estimate 


Department  or  other  unit 


Legislative  branch 

The  Judicial^ 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President.. 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Defense — Military 

Defense — Civil 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior 

Justice - 

Labor 

Post  Office 

Sbte. 


Transportation 

Treasury 

Atomic  Energy  Commission... 

General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Other  independent  agencies 

Allowances  for — 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase 

Contingencies- 


281 

95 

31 

4,821 

6,435 

919 

76,248 

1,387 

14,463 

3,352 

1,675 

442 

666 
1,192 

389 
1,528 

999 
2,509 

577 
4,589 
7,557 
4,289 


299 

103 

31 

4,814 

6,013 

905 

73,599 

1,298 

14,942 

1,637 

1,760 

523 

692 

840 

395 

3,508 

1,040 

2,571 

518 

3,995 

6,975 

1,373 


12 
3 

• 

186 

49 

10 

3,012 

6 

666 

25 

37 

21 

49 

196 

7 

58 

20 


254 
49 


311 

106 

32 

5,000 

6,062 

914 

76, 611 

1,303 

15,607 

1,662 

1,797 

544 

741 
1,036 

402 
3,566 
1,061 
2,571 

524 
3,995 
7,228 
1,422 


333 

117 

34 

6,101 

7,275 

1,008 

80,374 

1,248 

18,166 

1,745 

1,749 

829 
1,265 

749 

419 
2,041 
1,092 
2,438 

560 
3,761 
,636 


150 


150 


1,627 

2,800 
500 


+22 

+11 

+2 

+1,101 

+1,213 

+94 

+3, 763 

-55 

+2. 559 

+83 

-48 

+285 

+524 

-287 

+17 

-1,525 

+31 

-133 

+36 

-234 

+408 

+205 

+2.800 
+350 


Total  budget  authority  available  through 
current  action  by  Congress 


134.444         127,832 


4,813 


132,645         143,867         +11,222 


'Less  than  $500  thousend. 

New      Budget      (Obligational)      Authoritt 
Proposed  in  This  Bitdcet  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970  Over  Fiscal  Year  1969 
(Total  increase  of  $13,496,00.  ,000,  of  which 
$11,222,000,000    Involves    current    action    oy 
Congress    and   $4,274,000,000   is    under   per- 
manent law  and  therefore  does  not  require 
ciurent   action.    In   addition,   some   $4,813,- 
000,000    of    contemplated    fiscal    year    1969 
supplementals  would  require  current  action 
when  submitted  (rounded  amounts  used).) 


(Fiscal  year  1970  compared  to  fiscal  year 
1969] 
Item  Millions 

Available    through    current   action 

by  the  Congress : 

Department  of  Defense  (excludes 

defense   share   of   the   $2,800,- 

000,000  pay  increment  effective 

July  1,  1969,  listed  below) +$3,  700 

Medicaid +661 


(Fiscal   year   1970  compared   to   fiscal  year 
1969 — Continued  ] 

Proposed  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits -|-$1,700 

Foreign  economic  assistance +968 

Proposed  legislation  for  a  new 
airports  development  program, 
FAA    4  275 

Job  training  and  other  manpower 
actlivtles  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity +429 

Veterans'  Administration  ( mainly 
for  Increases  in  compensation, 
pensions,  and  medical  care)..  *  422 

Department  of  Justice  ( increased 
assistance  to  States  and  locali- 
ties for  law  enforcement  activ- 
ities)     1236 

Military  and  civilian  pay  increase 
(already  authorized,  effective 
July    1,    1969) +2,800 

Contingencies   +300 

All  other,  net  (consisting  of  many 

Increases  and  decreases) —267 


Total,  increase  proposed 
through  current  actio,  by 
the    Congress    +11,222 

Available    without    current    action 
by  the  Congress : 
Trust    funds    (principally   social 

security)     +5.600 

Interest  on  the  public  debt +800 

Other    - -1,512 

Total,  increase  without  cur- 
rent action  by  the  Con- 
gress       +4,888 

Deduct  interfund  and  Intragov- 
ernmental  transactions  and  ap- 
plicable receipts  from  the  public.  —614 

Total,  proposed  budget  au- 
thority  increase +15,496 

the  last  5  fiscal  years 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  administration  of  President  John- 
son, it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  very 
briefly  capsule  the  budgetary  results  for 
the  years  of  his  administration. 

As  the  President  points  out,  at  page 
28  of  the  message,  despite  rising  Federal 
expenditures  the  Federal  budget  now 
takes  roughly  the  same  percentage  bite 
out  of  the  total  economy — out  of  the 
gross  national  product — as  over  the  last 
15  years.  For  the  current  fiscal  year. 
1969,  it  is  some  20.6  percent.  Excluding 
Vietnam  costs,  it  is  17.3  percent — less 
than  5  years  ago;  even  less  than  the  18.3 
percent  average  for  the  years  1955-60 

Fiscally  speaking,  the  administration 
of  President  Johnson  spans  5  fiscal  years : 
The  latter  half  of  fiscal  1964;  all  of  fiscal 
years  1965-68;  and  the  first  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  1969.  The  previous 
administration  essentially  set  the  frame- 
work for  the  fiscal  1964  budget.  And 
similarly,  the  present  administration  has 
basically  set  the  budget  framework  for 
fiscal  1969.  Thus  the  "accountable"  years 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  fiscally 
speaking,  are  fiscals  1965-69. 

Fiscal  1964  showed  a  budget  deficit  of 
$8.2  billion  according  to  the  "adminis- 
trative" budget  accounting  method  being 
used  at  that  time. 
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The  deficit  went  down  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year  1965,  to  $3.4  billion.  In  1966,  it 
went  down  still  further,  to  $2.2  billion. 
We  were  moving  rapidly  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

But  beginning  in  midcalendar  year 
1965  the  war  situation  became  increas- 
ingly intense  and  expensive,  and  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  war  the  deficits  began 
to  mount  in  fiscal  1967,  running  to  the 
unacceptably  high  amount  for  fiscal  1968. 

For  fiscal  1967,  still  on  the  "admin- 
istrative" budget  basis  of  counting,  the 
deficit  deepened  to  $9.9  billion.  For  1968, 
under  the  new  unified  budget  basis  which 
folds  in  the  trusi  funds  and  uses  cer- 
tain other  new  coricepts,  the  deficit  was 
$25.2  billion. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  truth 
of  history  is  that  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion and  growth  of  the  country  virtually 
ordain  some  growth  in  public  services, 
that  is,  over  the  long  stretch  of  time. 
This  has  been  mo»e  or  less  the  unvarying 
case  from  the  b^inning.  (Tivllian-type 
expenditures  hav0  constantly  increased 
m  the  last  5  yeaiis. 

But  the  war  hafe  heavily  burdened  re- 
cent budgets.  Special  support  costs  for 
Southeast  Asia  operations  in  the  5 
years  1965-69,  M  shown  in  today's 
budget,  are  somei$103  million  for  1965; 
$6,094  million  foi|  1966;  $20,557  mUUon 
for  1967;  $26,839  million  for  1968;  and 
$29,192  million  fir  1969.  For  1970.  the 
figure  is  shown  a^  $25,733  million.  These 
sums  far  exceed  i  the  aggregate  budget 
deficit  amounts  for  the  years  shown. 
Without  these  war  costs,  in  other  words, 
the  budgets  wouldi  be  in  the  black  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  there  would  be  no 
changes  otherwis^. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  defense 
and  war  costs  and  enlarged  and  enlarg- 
ing nondefense  outlays,  a  rising  tide  of 
revenue  primariljj  from  the  unparalleled 
general  national  Economic  boom — which 
has  lasted  virtually  without  interruption 
for  8  years — ha4  brought  the  budget, 
under  President  Johnson's  leadership. 
Into  balance.  Th0  budget  surplus  of  $2.4 
billion  now  projfected  for  the  current 


fiscal  year  1969  is  a  sharp  reversal  from 
last  year,  due  to  two  major  factors: 
Stringent  expenditure  limitations,  and 
revenues  substantially  above  earlier  pro- 
jections arising  from  the  unparalleled 
economic  boom  and  enactment  of  the 
surtax. 

Perhaps  the  major  accomplishment  of 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  was  the 
adoption  of  unprecedented  appropriation 
and  expenditure  reductions  and  enact- 
ment of  the  surtax  in  order  to  help  in 
the  overriding  task  of  maintaining  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  which  was  in  a 
crisis  of  confidence  and  Insecurity  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

And  this  last  budget,  for  1970,  submit- 
ted today  by  President  Johnson  as  he 
leaves  office,  projects  another  budget 
surplus — of  $3.4  billion — and  makes  a 
major  case  for  a  course  of  continued 
fiscal  restraint. 

I  append  a  capsule  table  of  the  budget 
results  for  the  years  Involved: 

THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1964-70 


II  n 

millions  ot  dollars; 

Fiscal  year 

Old  "admin- 
istrative 
budget"  basis 
(deficit-, 
surplus-l-) 

New  budget 

basis 

(deficit-, 

surplus  +) 

1964 

-W,226 

-J5.916 

1965 

1966 

-3.435 

-2,251 

-9.869 

(') 

(') 

-1.618 
-3,790 

1%7 

-8,790 

1968 

-25,187 

1969  estimate 

-(-2.391 

Total   these  5 
69) 

years 

(1965- 

-36,994 

(') 

-t-3,414 

debt  results  from  unbalanced  budgets 
that  have  to  be  met  by  borrowing  to 
cover  the  difference.  Accumulation  of 
great  debt  in  time  of  great  stress  is  vir- 
tually unavoidable,  but  piling  it  up — re- 
fusing to  pay  as  we  go — especially  in 
times  of  immatched  general  national 
prosperity  with  the  accompanying  flood 
of  revenue  is  a  policy  that  many,  myself 
included,  find  unsettling. 

Despite  the  population  explosion  that 
has  now  put  the  United  States  over  the 
200,000,000  mark,  we  have  been  accumu- 
lating public  debt  at  the  various  levels  of 
government  at  such  a  rate  that  the  over- 
all debt  per  capita  keeps  climbing. 

State  and  local  government  spending 
has  increased  sharply  over  the  last  20 
or  so  years — somewhat  more  so  than 
Federal  spending.  So  has  State  and  local 
government  debt. 

I  am  appending  tables  on  per  capita 
spending  and  debt,  and  a  sheet  from  a  re- 
cent Treasury  statement,  giving  some 
illmnination  on  the  matters: 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES-FEDERAL,  STATE,  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Fiscal  years 


Total   Federal      State 


Local 


1940 J155 

1946  (end  ot  World  War 

II) 581 

1950(pre-Kofea) 467 

1954  (post-Korea) 694 

1961 -.  907 

1964 -.  1,033 

1968  (preliminary) 1,444 


»77 


W5 


iU 


485 

45 

51 

297 

85 

85 

484 

98 

111 

577 

155 

175 

662 

176 

195 

947 

247 

250 

Source:  Tax  Foundation.    

PER  CAPITA  DEBT-FEDERAL,  STATE.  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Fiscal  yearend  Total     Federal     State      Local 


DM 


Cla: 


Mar.  31. 1917. 
Aug.  31, 1919. 
Dec  31,  1930. 


I  Not  available.  Switch  made  to  new  budget  basis  n  adjoining 
column. 

FEDERAL,    STATE,    LOCAL    SPENDING    AND    DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  generally 
have  but  one  pocketbook.  one  paycheck 
from  which  to  pay  taxes  to  support  pub- 
lic expenditures  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. To  help  round  out  this  resume,  I 
am  including  some  pertinent  data  on  our 
governmental  spending  and  public 
debt — Federal,    State,    local.    Increased 


1940 ---.  J479  $326  ^27  J127 

1946(endot  World  War  II).  2,037  1.924  17  97 

1950  (pre- Korea) 1.861  1,702  35  12!) 

1954  (post- Korea) 1,925  1,683  60  182 

1961 1,988  1,579  109  301 

1964"                2,111  1,629  131  351 

1968"("p"reliminary) 2,355  1,739  179  436 

Note:  Gross  Federal  public  debt  and  guaranteed  debt  on 
Dec.  31,  1968,  as  reported  in  the  Treasury  statement,  was 
{358  630  000,000,  tor  a  per  capita  equivalent  on  that  date  of 
$1  773.  Debt  ceiling  is  currently  $365,000,000,000;  total  subject 
to  ceiling,  including  $3,250,000,000  of  participation  certrfcates, 
was  $361,242,000,000. 

Source:  Tax  FoundatlorL 


SUMMARY  OF  DIRECT  AND  GUARANTEED  DEBT  ON  SIGNIFICANT  DATES 
IBasad  upon  statement  of  the  public  debt  published  monthly;  consequently  all  figures  are  stated  as  of  the  end  of  a  month) 


Total  debt 

(Including  interest  bearing  debt,  matured  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  and  debt 

bearing  no  interest) 


ificatisn 


Direct  debt 
(gross) 


Guaranteed 
debt  >  > 


Total  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt 


Per  capita  >    General  fund  balance^ 


wnDi  n  WAR  I 

Prnlardebt                ""klu  w/w  i                    $1,282,044,346.28 $1,282,044,346.28 

H  Ski  war  debt ' 26  596  701  648. 01  26,596,701.648.01 

L^t\^s^.rdrtt::;::;::::::::::::::::::::::  16026O87087.07 i6.026,087,087.07 


WORLD  WAR  II 


June  30,  1940 Debl 

Nov.  30,  1941 
Feb.  28,  1946 
June  30. 1946 D*( 


preceding  defense  program 

.  Pre-fear'  Harbor  debt 

Higllest  war  debt 

at  end  ot  year  in  vriiidi  hostilities  ceased. 


Apr.  30,  1949 Low  ist  postwar  debt  •- 

S«e  footnotes  at  ei  id  of  table. 


42,967.531,037.68 

55, 039. 819, 926. 98 

279.213,558,897.10 

269,422,099,173.26 

251.530.468,254.82 


$5,529,070,655.28 

6,324,048,005.28 

550,810,451.19 

476,384,859.30 

22.851,485.16 


48,496.601.692.96 

61,363.867.932.26 

279.  764. 369, 341 29 

269, 898. 484, 032. 56 

251,553,319.739.98 


$12.36 
250.18 
129.66 


367.08 

458.47 

1,989.75 

1,908.79 

1,690.29 


$74,216,460.05 

1,118,109,534.76 

306,803.319.5c 


1.890,743,141.34 

2,319.496,021.87 

25.960,900,919.30 

14,237,883.295.31 

3,995.156,916.79 
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SUMMARY  OF  DIRECT  AND  GUARAfTTEED  DEBT  ON  SIGNIFICANT  DATES— Continued 
IBased  upon  statement  of  the  public  debt  published  monthly;  consequently  all  figures  are  stated  is  of  the  end  of  a  month] 


Total  debt 

(Including  interest  bearing  debt,  matured  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  and  debt 

bearing  no  Interest) 


Date 


Classlficatton 


Direct  debt 
(gross) 


Guaranteed 
debt  > ' 


Total  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt 


Per  capita  >     General  fund  balance 


$19,503,033.97      $257,376,855,385.01 


SINCE  KOREA 

June  30,  1950 Debt  at  time  of  opening  of  hostilities  in  Korea  (hostilities  $257, 357, 352, 351. 04 

began  June  24,  1950). 

Dec  31   1952 267,391,155,979.65 

Dec.  3l!  1968 Highest  debt' 358,028,625,002.91 

Dec.  31,  1967. Debtayearago 344,663,009,745.18 

Nov.  30,  1968 Debt  last  month 356,862,640,807.83 

Dec.  31,  1968 Debt  this  month 358,028,625,002.91 


53, 969. 565.  31 
601,884,900.00 
545,038,100.00 
603, 227,  750.  00 
601,884.900.00 


267, 445, 125, 544. 96 
358.  630,  509,  902.  91 
345,208,047,845.18 
357, 465, 868,  557.  83 
358,630,509,902.91 


$1,696.74 

1, 687. 90 
>■  1,773. 17 
•  1,723.90 
'•1,768.73 
>>  1, 773. 37 


$5,517,087,691.65 

6, 064, 343, 775. 84 
5,770,062,775.46 
7,045,807,409.15 
3,901,350,448.27 
5,770,062.775.46 


'Does  not  include  securities  owned  by  the  Treasury. 

-Includes  outstanding  matured  principal  ol  guaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  for 
which  cash  to  make  payment  is  held  by  the  Treasurer  ot  the  United  States  in  the  general  fund 
balance. 

'  Based  upon  estimates  ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

•  Represents  the  lowest  point  ot  the  debt  at  the  end  ot  any  month  following  World  War  II.  The 
lowest  point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  following  that  war  was  on  June  27.  1949,  when  the  debt  was  as 
lollows: 

Direct debt(gross) $251,245,889,059.02 

Guaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 23,876,001.12 

Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt 251,269,765,060.14 


>  Represents  the  highest  point  ot  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  month  The  highest  point  of  the  debt 
on  any  day  was  on  Dec.  13,  1968,  when  the  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  debt  (gross) $360,341,363,053.26 

Guaranteed  debt  ol  U.S.  Government  agencies 601,957,800.00 


Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  (includes  $638,516,380.10  not 

subject  to  statutory  limitation)  ...  

>  Revised. 

'  Subject  to  revision. 


360, 943, 320, 853  26 


COST  OF  LIVING BOTING  POWER  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  inflation 
and  the  consequent  reduced  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  is  reflected  in  the 
official  Government  figures  in  the  tables 
I  am  including  herewith. 

The  consiuners  price  index  in  Novem- 
ber Stood  at  123.4  percent  of  the  1957-59 
average,  up  nearly  5  percent  from  a  year 
earlier;  at  151.4  percent  of  the  1947-49 
average;  and  at  254.8  percent  of  the 
1939 — pre-World  War  n — average. 

As  measured  by  the  index,  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  was  down  to  about  81 
cents  from  the  1957-59  period;  down  to 
66  cents  from  the  1947-49  period;  and 
down  to  39  cents  as  compared  to  its  1939 
buying  power. 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


PURCHASING   POWER   OF  THE  DOLLAR— Continued 


1939= 
$1,000 


1947-49= 
$1,000 


1957-59- 
$1,000 


CURRENT  DATA  ON  GOLD  STOCK  AND  DOLLAR  CLAIMS— 

Continued 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 


1960 

1961 

1%2 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 


$.469 
.465 
.459 
.454 
.44< 
.441 
.42« 
.416 


.408 
.407 
.405 
.404 
.403 
.400 
.399 
.397 
.396 
.394 
.392 


.791 
.782 
.773 
.764 
.754 
.734 
.720 
.701 


.687 
.685 
.682 
.680 
.678 
.674 
.671 
.668 
.667 
.663 
.661 


$.971 
.960 
.949 

■Ml 
:'8^ 

.86* 


.843 
.840 
.837 
.834 
.831 
.827 
.823 
.820 
.818 
.814 
.810 


Gold  stock 

(above 

requited 

25  percent 

backing  for 

currency 

and  for 

U.S.         deposits 

gold  before 

stock  March  1965) 


Passible 
loreign 
claims 


Potential 

shortage 

of  gold 


-9. 3       -f  16. 0         +25. 3 


All  items 


Yean 


1939=100 


1947-49 
=  100 


1957-59 
=  100 


1939 100.0  59.4 

1946 140.4  83.4 

1954 193.3  114.8 

1955 192.8  114.5 

1956 195.6  116.2 

1957 202.4  120.2 

1958 207.9  123.5 

1959 209.8  124.6 

1960 213.0  126.5 

1961 215.2  127.8 

1962 217.7  129.3 

1963 220.4  131.0 

1964 223.2  132.6 

1965 227.0  136.2 

1966 233.6  138.8 

1967 240.1  142.7 

1968— January 244.9  145.5 

February 245.7  146.0 

March 246.8  146.6 

April 247.6  147.1 

May 248.4  147.6 

June 249.7  148.4 

July 250.9  149.1 

August 251.8  149.6 

September 252.4  150.0 

October 253.9  150.9 

November 254.8  151.4 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  DOLUR 


48.4 
68.0 
93.6 
93.3 
94.7 
98.0 
100.7 
101.5 
103.1 
104.2 
105.4 
106.7 
108.1 
109.9 
113.1 
116.3 
118.6 
119.0 
119.5 
119.9 
120.3 
120.9 
121.5 
121.9 
122.2 
122.9 
123.4 


Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  office 
of  Financial  Analysis,  Jan.  6,  1969. 

COLD  SXTPPLT,  POTENTIAL  DOLLAR  CLAIMS 
AGAINST  IT,  AND  BALANCE-OF-PATMENTS 
DEFICITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  tabulation 
succinctly  charts  the  steadily  deteriorat- 
ing condition  of  our  gold  supply,  and  the 
reserves  and  possible  foreign  claims 
against  it.  from  1957  down  to  last  Octo- 
ber— the  last  date  for  which  complete 
data  are  available. 

I  also  include  a  list  of  our  balance  of 
international  payments  of  the  last  19 
years.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  2  of  the 
19  years  show  a  favorable  balance;  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  statement  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
night,  the  calendar  year  1968  closed  with 
a  small  surplus,  the  first  in  10  years. 

CURRENT  DATA   ON   GOLD   STOCK  AND   DOLUR  CUIMS 
(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Years 


1939= 
$1,000 


1947-49= 
$1,000 


1957-59= 
$1,000 


1939. 
1946. 
1954. 
I9SS. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
19S9. 


$1,000 

$1,684 

$2,066 

.712 

1.199 

1.471 

.517 

.871 

1.069 

.519 

.873 

1.071 

.511 

.861 

1.056 

.494 

.832 

1.021 

.4a 

.810 

.994 

.471 

.803 

.985 

Gold  stock 

(above 

required 

25  percent 

backing  for 

currency 

and  for 

U.S.         deposits 

Possible 

Potential 

gold           before 

foreign 

shortage 

stock  March  1965) 

claims 

of  gold 

End  of  calendar 
year— 

1957 $22.9  $10.8  $14.9  $4.1 

1958 20.6  8.5  15.6  7.1 

1959 19.5  7.3  17.7  ia4 

1960 17.8  6.1  l&t  IZ.7 


1961 $16.9  $4.9  $20.4  $15.5 

1962 16.1  3.7  21.4  17.7 

1963 .  15.6  2.8  23.1  20.3 

1964 15.5  1.8  25.6  23.8 

1965 13.8  '4.3  25.8  '21.5 

1966 13.2  3.2  27.8  24.6 

1967 12.1  1.5  30.9  29.4 

10-yetr 
change        -10.8 

1968' 

January 12.0                1.7  30.8  29.1 

February 11.9                1.6  31.1  29.5 

March 10.7  (-'')  30.0  =19.3 

April 10.5  (3)  30.5  20.0 

May 10.5  (»)  30.8  20.3 

June... 10.7  (»)  30.2  19.5 

July 10.7  (3)  30.7  20.0 

August 10.7  (J)  31.2  20.5 

September...  10.8  (»)  31.3  20.5 

October* 10.9  (0  31.6  20.7 

Change, 
end  of 
1957 
October 
1968....  -12.0  (s)  -f-16.7     "-(-16.6 

>  Public  Law  89-3  approved  Mar.  3,  1965,  eliminated  the 
requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  Federal  Reserve  bank  deposit  liabilities. 

:  Public  Law  90-269  approved  Mar.  18,  1968.  eliminated  the 
requirement  lor  the  maintenance  ot  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

'  Not  applicable. 

<  Preliminary. 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business 
Economics. 

The  United  States  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion for  the  last  19  years.  1950-68  (rounded 
amounts  used) 

Deficit  (  —  )  or  sur- 
plus (+): 

1950 -$3,  489,  000.  000 

1951 —8,000,000 

1952 - 1.  206,  000,  000 

1953 -2,  184,  000,  000 

1964 —1,  541,  000,  000 

1955 - 1,  242,  000,  000 

1956 -973,  000.  000 

1957 -1-578,  000.  000 

1958 -3,  365,  000,  000 

1969 -3,  870,  000,  000 

I960 —3,  901,  000,  000 

1961 -2, 370.  000,  000 
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The  United  State$  HaUmee-of -payments  por- 
tion for  the  Uut  18  years.  19S0-68  {rounded 
amounts  used)  — pontlnued 

Deficit  (  — )  or  surphw  ( +  ) : 


19«a— 

1963 

1984 

19«6 

1966 

1967.-- 

1968  estimated   (JBUbJect 
to  revisions) 


-$a.  303,  000. 000 
-2.671.000,000 
-3.800,000,000 
-1,  335.000,  000 
—  1.367.000.000 
-3,571,000,000 

+  150,000,000 


Total  since  ipSO -37,  368.  000.  000 

NOTK. — Figures  kie  computed  on  the 
liquidity  basis.         j 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
Peb.,  1968. 

REVENTTE     AND     EXBENBrTUlU     CONTROL     ACT 

qr  1968 

Mr.  Speaker,  thp  Revenue  and  Expend- 
iture Control  Act)  of  1968  embodied  sev- 
eral significant  edonomy  provisions.  The 
President's  message  contains  consider- 
able elaboration  on  the  Impact  of  those 
provisions.  I  should  like  to  make  some 
brief  ;:eferences  |it  this  time. 
-  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  provision 
related  to  $8  billion  of  rescissions  of 
unspent,  unobligated  carryover  balances 
of  funds  heretofore  appropriated.  Spe- 
cial analysis  accpmpanying  the  budget 
discusses  carryover  balances  and  identi- 
fies areas  of  possible  rescissions.  But  the 
President  today  says  that  he  does  not 
favor  the  rescisslqns;  they  are  not.  there- 
the  budget  details  on 
individual  appropjriatlons. 

Another  provision  required  cutbacks 
obllgatlonal  authority 
requests  of  at  leatt  $10  billion.  Congress 
cut  the  fiscal  196!'  requests  in  appropria- 
tion bills  last  seision  by  about  $13  bil- 
lion. I  am  including  herewith  a  capsule 
summary  on  th^  matter  from  today's 
message: 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
TIONSHIP  T( 


OR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969— RELA- 
PUBLIC  LAW  90-364 


I  n  blllionsi 


Description 


Progrimi  axetpted  from 
Public  Law  90-364  Imiitl  - 
tion: 

Special  support  of  Vie  - 
nam  operations 

Interest  -    

Veterans  befieAts  and 

services 
Social  Security  Act  tn^t 

funds 

OW-age  and  sur- 
vivors insuranc  i. 
Disability  nsuran  ». 
Health  insurance. .. 
Unemployment  in ' 

surance 

Commodity  Credit  Coi 
poration  (price  sup- 
port and  related 

programs) 

Public  assistance  graits 
to  States  (including 
Medicaid) 


Subtotal  eiceptei 
programs 
Remainder— covered  by 
Public  Ljw  90-364  \mi- 
tatioa H 


Total. 


January 

1968       Current 
estimate     estimate 


Change 


$25.4 
14.4 

7.8 

41.  g 

(Z7.2) 
(3.7) 
(6.8) 


$28.0 
IS.  2 

7.5 

42.6 

(27.8) 
(3.8) 
(7.3) 


+$2.6 
-1-0.8 

-a  3 

+0.9 

(+0.7) 
(+0.1) 
(+0.5) 


(4.1)         (3.8)      (-a  3) 


3.3 

5.8 


4.8  +1.6 

14  +0.7 


98. 4         104. 6         +6. 1 
103.3  90.1        -13.2 


201.7         194.6 


-7.1 


A  portion  of  this  reduction  reflects  the 
conversloa  to  complete  private  ownership 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion's secondary  market  oj>eratlon8,  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  banks,  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives.  However,  the  $10  billion  re- 
quired reduction  Is  being  achieved  over  and 
above  these  factors,  and  without  the  need 
for  me  to  establish  reserves  which  would 
result  In  automatic  rescission  of  enacted 
1969  budget  authority  as  authorized  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  key  economy 
provision  of  the  act  required  a  cutback 
of  at  least  $6  billion  In  1969  budgeted  out- 
lays. The  law  required  the  President  to 
make  the  cuts  in  nonexempted  programs 
to  the  extent  Congress,  In  its  actions  on 
specific  spending  bills,  failed  to  do  so. 
Congress  cut  spending  in  specific  ac- 
tions something  less  than  $4  billion. 

Today's  message,  on  the  basis  of  the 
reestimates  for  1969.  shows  that  in  the 
nonexempt  programs,  the  cutback  ag- 
gregates some  $8.3  billion  rather  than 
the  $6  billion.  But  in  areas  exempted  from 
the  cutback,  outlays  for  1969  are  now 
estimated  some  $6  billion  higher  than 
in  the  original  budget. 

The  President  makes  no  specific  rec- 
ommendation about  continuation  of  an 
overall  ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures 
imder  which — after  exempting  about  half 
the  total — original  1969  budget  expendi- 
ture estimates  were  directed  by  Congress 
to  be  cut  by  not  less  than  $6  billion.  It  Is 
clear  from  the  message,  however,  that 
the  executive  branch  regards  the  overall 
ceiling  approach  as  imsatlsfactory. 

I  include  an  excerpt  from  today's  budg- 
et showing  the  flgiores  on  this  : 

BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN   FISCAL  YEAR  1969-RELATIONSHIP 
TO  PUBLIC  UW  90-364 

(In  billionsl 


For  the  programs  aSected  by  the  limita- 
tion required  tujder  Public  Iaw  90-384, 
budget  authority  is  now  estimated  to  be 
$13.3  bllUon  tinde^  last  January's  estimate. 

« 


Description 


January 

1968      Current 
estimate     estimate 


Change 


Programs  excepted  from 
Public  Law  90-364 
limitation: 

Special  support  of  Vietnam 
operations $26.3 

Interest 14.4 

Veterans  benelts  and 
services 7.3 

Social  Security  Act  tnat 

funds 36.0 

Old-age  and  survivors 

insurance (24.6) 

Disability  insurance (2. 6) 

Health  insurance (5.8) 

Unemployment  insurance         (3. 1) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(portion  Dnanced  from 
power  proceeds  and 
borrowing) 0.1 

Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration (price  support 
and  related  pfOframs). .  2. 8 

Public  assistance  grants  to 
States  (including  medic- 
aid)   5.7 

Aid  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  (special 
1968  supplemental  pay 
ments  made  in  1969).. 


Sa(>tot8l.  excepted 

programs 

Remainder— covered  by 
Public  Law  90-364 
limitation 


$29.2 
15.  Z 

7.7 

36.4 

(24.6) 
(2.6) 
(6.2 


u2) 
■  0) 


0.1 
3.6 
6.2 


+$2.9 
+0.8 

-H).4 

+0.4 

(-H».l) 
(')- 
(-hO.S) 
(-0. 1) 


C)+ 
>+0.9 
»+0.6 


0.1 

+0.1 

92.6 

98.6 

+6.0 

93.5 

85.1 

-8.3 

Total. 


186.1 


183.7 


-2.4 


I  Less  than  $50.000.00a 

'Outlays  exceeding  the  linuary  1968  estimates  by  more 
thai!  J9O7.00O.00O  tor  farm  price  supports  and  $560,000,000 
for  public  assistance  grants  are  not  excepted  from  the  Public 
Uiw  90-364  limitation. 


As  In  the  case  of  budget  authority,  the  re- 
quired $0  billion  cutback  In  outlays  for  cov- 
ered programs  Is  being  accomplished  over 
and  above  reductions  resulting  from  financ- 
ing changes  associated  with  the  conversion 
of  certain  credit  institutions  to  private  own- 
ership. The  currently  estimated  reduction 
win  allow  leeway  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  90-364,  should  unforeseen 
increases  occur  in  the  affected  programs  In 
the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  also  contained  a 
significant  provision  requiring  a  general 
cutback  In  full-time  permanent  person- 
nel by  allowing  the  filling  of  only  75  per- 
cent of  vacancies.  The  provision  would 
mean.  In  round  numbers,  an  eventual 
rollback  of  some  115,000  employees  over 
a  period  of  time.  There  were  also  certain 
limitations  placed  on  part-time  and  tem- 
porary employment. 

Congress  exempted  almost  a  third  of 
the  full-time  permanent  employees  from 
the  provision. 

The  President  does  not  specifically  rec- 
ommend repeal  of  the  overall  personnel 
celling  which,  as  finally  enacted,  was 
designed  to  eventually  cut  full-time  per- 
manent employment  in  nonexempt 
agencies  back  to  the  June  1966  level.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  message  and  the  de- 
tailed estimates  that  the  budget  does  not 
contemplate  continuation  of  the  celling 
beyond  July  1,  1969.  In  the  aggregate  for 
all  agencies,  the  budget  projects  an  In- 
crease of  some  43,000  full-time  perma- 
nent employees  during  fiscal  1970. 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Elxpendltures,  nearly  35,000  of 
the  115,000  rollback  objective  was 
achieved  during  the  first  5  months  of 
operation  of  the  provision. 

I  am  including  pertinent  tabulations 
in  this  connection : 

EstUnated  reduction  in  full  time  permanent 
Federal  civilian  employment,  pursuant  to 
personnel  ceiling  limitation  of  revenue  act 
of  1968 — June-November  1968 

Pull  time  permanent  employment 
limited  by  Revenue  Act  (as 
amended  to  date)  :  ^ 

Jime  30,  1966  (target  date) 1,694.810 

June  30.  1968  (effective  date)—  1,809,810 
November   30.    1968    (latest   In- 
formation)     —  1,773,062 

Reduction  In  full  time  permanent 
employment  required  by  Reve- 
nue Act  (as  amended  to  date)  -.       115.  000 

Reduction  In  full  time  permanent 
employment  limited  by  Reve- 
nue Act.  in  first  five  months 
of  application — June-November 
1968    34,748 

Further  reduction  In  full  time  per- 
manent employment  limited 
by  Revenue  Act  required  to 
bring  employment  down  to  Its 
Jime  30,  1966  level —        80,252 

»  Excludes  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
full  time  permanent  Federal  employment  ex- 
empt from  UmltaUon  of  the  Revenue  Act, 
totaUng  approximately  839,000  In  November 
1968  (presidential  appointees,  postal  field 
service,  FBI,  PAA  Air  Traffic  Control,  TVA 
power  actlvlUee.  VA.  and  DOD  activities  In 
Southeast  Asia) . 
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FULL-TmiE  PERMAttENT  CIVIUAN  EKinCYMENT  IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  JUNE-NOVEMBER  1968  (WITH  RECONCILIATION  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT)  -SHOW- 
ING ESTIMATED  REDUCTIONS  PURSUANT  TO  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1968 


Major  agencies 


June  1968 


November 
1968 


Chanfe 


Full-time  permanent  employment  limited  by  Revenue 
Act:' 

Agficuttufe - 

Commerce - 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 

Military  functions 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare... 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior 

Justics 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State - 

Agency  for  International  DevelopmenL 

Peace  Corps.- 

Transportation 

Treasury 

Atomic  Energ  y  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratisn 

Veterans  Administration'- 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 


85,390 
25,893 

32,003 

1,146,982 

104,700 

14,980 

61,172 

18,255 

9,762 

5.072 

22,276 

17,560 

1,343 

27,262 

82, 151 

7,165 

37,453 

32,469 

3,388 

4,462 

10,631 


83.564 
25,305 

31,341 
1, 129, 912 
101,319 
14,  526 
60.544 
18, 551 

9,452 

4,963 
21,443 
16,419 

1.289 
26, 823 
81, 193 

7,102 
36,607 
31,925 

4,319' 

10, 370 


-1,826 
-588 

-662 
-17,070 

-3,381 
-454 
-628 

'+296 
-310 
-109 
-833 

-1,141 
-54 
-439 
-958 
-63 
-846 
-544 

-3,388 
-143 
-261 


Subtotal,  major  agencies. 
All  otlier  atencies< 


1. 750, 369 
59,441 


1,716,967 
58,095 


-33,402 
-1.346 


Major  aiMCies 


June  1968 


November 
196$ 


Chance 


Full-time  permanent  employment  etempt  from  Revenue 
/^(t» 820.634 


829.293 


-f  8, 659 


Total,  full-time  permanent  employment 2. 630, 444      2, 604.  355 

Other  than  full-time  permanent  emptoyment  (recon- 
ciliation to  total):'  «a  MC          5«  iw 

Part-time  and  temporary '???!S         ';5'i« 

Casual  (intermittent) ci  «2 

Summeryouth,    61.653 


-26,089 


1   -"• 


643 


Grand  total' 3,019,312 

RECAPITUUTION 

Full-time  permanent  employment  limited  by  Revenue 
Act" 

Military  functions,  DOD ''iJ5'2S 

Civilian  agencies 662,828 


2,915,580       -103.732 


1.129.912 
645.150 


-17.070 
-17.678 


Subtotal 1,809.810      1.775,062 

Full-time  permanent  employment  exempt  from  Revenue         ..„  „,         ..,„-„ 
Act....V. .-.. 820.634  829.293 


-34,748 
+  8,659 


Total,  full-lime  permanent  employment 2,630.444 

Other  than  lull-time  permanent  employment 388.868 

Grand  total.... --    3.019,312 


2.604.355  -26.089 

311.225  -77,643 

2.915,580        -103.732 


Total,  limited  by  Revenue  Act 1,809,810      1,775,062         -34,748 


1  Law  directed  reduction  in  covered  employment  by  attrition  (by  filling  3  out  of  4  vacancies) 
untillevelof  June  30.  1966,  IS  reached.  ,.   .k    d  .i.,^  ni„«.tnr 

» Increase  in  Justice  due  to  reassignment  of  vacancies  by  U>e  Budget  Director. 

'Veterans'  Administration  exemption  is  effective  when  VA  employmen  has  reached  its  ung 
1966  level.  As  of  that  time,  underthe  law,  VA  is  exempt  from  further  reduction  ""<'er 'l^«  '"'it'O" 
formula  Figures  above  for  VA  reflect  the  reduction  required  by  law;  exempted  VA  employment  is 

'"^'Ciai;'es,lm'lle"T,'c'.u'r  eSment  of  National  Capital  Housing  Au^orijy  ^.h  is  no 
longer  reported  as  Federal  employmenL  Includes  employment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bwrd.  Fed- 
eral De^t  Insurance  Corporation,  and  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  not  included  in  its  reporting  under  the  Revenue  Act  ,„„„;„,„,  /k„  ,„a 

'Statutory  exemptions  in  effect  as  of  November  1968  include  presidential  appointees  (by  and 
with  conMnt  of  Senate).  posUI  field  service,  FAA  air  traffic  control,  FBI.  TVA  power  activities,  and. 
with  certain  qualifications,  VA  and  DOD  personnel  in  Southeast  Asia. 


•  For  reconciliation  purposes  only.  Figures  are  gross  and  reflect  reductions  due  to  seasonal 
factors  rather  than  direct  application  ol  the  Revenue  Act  limitations  (which  hold  such  employment, 
with  certain  exemptions,  to  its  level  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year). 

"  Totals  reflect  ofhcial  reporting  of  actual  Federal  employment.  To  reconcile  personnel  presen- 
tations in  the  i970  budget  document  (p.  23  ot  Message  and  Special  Analysis  I)  to  actual  employ- 
ment the  following  major  adiuslments  should  be  noted;  For  June  Sa.  1968,  budget  figures  include 
42.000  full-time  permanent  civilian  technicians  ot  the  Army  and  Air  force  National  Guard,  and 
exclude  temporary  employment  of  61.653  summer  youth  and  6,756  merchant  seamen. 

Source-  Material  is  partially  estimated  and  based  on  figures  informally  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Figures  also  based  on  and  reconciled  to  Civil  Service  Commission  hgures  on  total 
executive  branch  employment 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  briefly  recapitu- 
late a  few  things : 

The  President's  budget  points  the  way 
to  a  balancing  of  income  and  outgo. 

The  incoming  administration  will  want 
to  review  the  budget  and  come  in  with  its 
recommendations.  We  will  want  to  have 
them. 

But  budgets  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
somewhat  advisory  only.  Congress  has 
the  final  responsibility,  the  final  say, 
where  revenues  and  appropriations  are 
involved. 

The  budget  has  two  sides — income  and 
outgo.  It  involves  the  work  of  many  com- 
mittees and  all  Members. 

There  are  some  $12.4  billions  of  dol- 
lars, more  or  less,  that  this  budget  as- 
sumes will  derive  from  tax  and  user 
charge  legislation  not  yet  enacted.  That 
is  for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Some  $38  billion  of  this  budget  must 
rim  the  gauntlet  twice — once  through 
the  authorization  bill  process  out  of  vari- 
ous legislative  committees,  and  then  the 
appropriations  process.  There  are  many 
opportunities  to  take  cold,  hard,  critical 
looks  at  these  requests  for  new  obligating 
and  appropriating  authority. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  we  should  heed  the 
long  history  of  initial  budget  outlooks — 
they  often  turn  out  for  the  worse.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons,  there  is  often  a 
shortfall  of  revenues  and  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  the  first  projections. 
It  is  prudent  to  hedge  against  these  un- 
certainties and  try  to  err  on  the  side  of 
caution  so  as  to  avoid  the  fiscal  shoals  on 
which  we  found  ourselves  Just  last  year. 

Especially  in  the  presently  overheated 
Inflationary  and  tight  monetary  sltua- 
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tion;  and  with  the  budget  burdened  by 
the  necessities  of  national  defense  and 
security,  great  fiscal  prudence  would  be 
the  wise  course. 

I  would  therefore  hope  that  we  will 
bend  every  effort  to  reduce  expenses 
wherever  reasonably  possible,  and  at  all 
costs,  in  most  instances  at  least,  do  no 
less  than  hold  the  line  on  the  budget. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
gins preliminary  consideration  of  the 
portions  of  the  budget  committed  to  it 
with  a  general  hearing  tomorrow,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  This  will  be  in  the 
natiue  of  a  general  familiarization  with 
the  overall  features  of  this  budget,  which 
is  subject  to  review  and  amendment  by 
the  incoming  administration. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  welcome 
any  constructive  suggestions  that  would 
be  helpful  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

I  might  add  this  closing  note.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures last  year  inaugurated  a  con- 
gressional budget  scorekeeping  procedure 
to  keep  tabs  currently  on  congressional 
actions  on  all  phases  of  the  budget — the 
appropriation  bills,  revenue  measures, 
legislative  bill  actions  having  budgetary 
impact,  backdoor  provisions,  et  cetera. 
Periodic  "scorecard"  reports  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  and  made  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress,  committees,  to 
the  press,  and  others  interested. 

Timely,  concise,  comprehensive,  fac- 
tual tallies  on  what's  happening  to  the 
budget  in  all  its  ramifications  as  it  moves 
through  the  congressional  review  and  de- 
cision processes  can  be  helpful.  We  hope 
to  contintie  this  service  and  improve  its 
usefulness  this  session. 


\ 


NASA  APOLLO  8  AWARDS 

(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Ijoint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter . ) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks of  yesterday,  I  paid  tribute  to 
the  crew  of  the  Apollo  8  and  the  many 
dedicated  people  who  made  this  success- 
ful flight  possible. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  NASA,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  private  industry  who,  work- 
ing as  a  team,  have  built  our  great  pro- 
gram in  si>ace.  Many  of  these  people  are 
never  known.  Their  efforts  do  not  attract 
the  headlines,  but  each  and  every  in- 
dividual had  played  an  important  iiart 
which  led  to  the  successful  flight  of 
Apollo  8. 

Not  all  can  be  individually  noted,  but 
it  was  very  fitting  that  the  74  individuals 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  yes- 
terday receive  special  recognition,  not 
only  in  their  individual  right,  but  also 
as  recognition  for  the  people  who  work 
with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  the  recipients  of  the  various 
awards  and  share  with  me  the  pride  of 
their  accomplishments,  I  attach  a  list 
of  these  74  dedicated  persons  and  indus- 
tries: 

NASA  Apollo  8  Awards 

The  DSM,  NASA's  top  award,  went  to  Dr. 
Kurt  H.  Debus,  director.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Fla.;  Dr.  Robert  R.  Gllruth.  director. 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston;  Chris- 
topher C.  Kraft.  Jr..  director  of  flight  opera- 
tions. MSC;  George  M.  Low.  manager,  Apollo 
program  office.  MSC:  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller, 
assoclfite  administrator  for  manned  space 
flight.  NASA  Headquarters:  Rocco  A.  Petrone, 
director  of  launch  operstions,  KSC;  Lt.  Gen. 
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S&muel  C.  Phillips.  Apollo  program  director, 
Hq.;  Dr.  Eberbard  F.  M.  Rees,  deputy  director 
(technical).  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.:  Artyiur  Rudolph,  manager, 
Saturn  V  program  o(Hce,  MSFC;  William  C. 
Schneider,  manager,  Apollo  Applications  pro- 
gram, Hq.;  Gerald  tf.  Truszynskl,  associate 
administrator  for  tra|cklng  and  data  acquisi- 
tion, Hq.;  and  Dr.  Wernher  Von  Braun,  di- 
rector, MSFC. 

Those  receiving  Exteptlonal  Service  Medals 
were:  Donald  A.  Arabian,  MSC;  Rear  Adm. 
Fred  E.  Bakutls,  Tasi  Force  13Q,  Department 
of  Defense;  Col  Oakley  W.  Baron,  A/RIA 
Commander,  DOD;  William  O.  Brown,  MSPC; 
Clifford  E.  Charlesworth,  MSC;  John  F.  Clark, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Greenbelt, 
Md  ; 

Also,  Raymond  L.  IClark,  KSC;  Aaron  Co- 
hen, MSC;  Ozro  Covington,  GSFC;  Leroy  E. 
Day,  Hq.;  Paul  C.  oinnelly,  KSC:  Prledrlch 
Duerr,  MSPC:  Lynwi)od  C.  Dunselth,  MSC; 
Maxlme  A.  Paget,  MSC:  Robert  A.  Gardiner, 
MSC;  Ernst  D    Gelssjer,  MSPC; 

Also,  Roy  E.  Godfr*r.  MSPC;  Erich  E.  Goer- 
ner,  MSTC;  Robert  eT  Gorman,  KSC;  Wilbur 
H.  Gray,  MSC;  Hans  P.  Gruene,  KSC;  Walter 
Haeussermann.  MSF<f;  George  H.  Hage,  Hq.; 
Jerome  B.  Hammaclf,  MSC;  Karl  L.  Helm- 
bitfg,  MSPC;  Gen.  Vliicent  G.  Huston,  DOD; 

A^so,  Lm  B.  James,  MSPC:  Richard  S. 
Johnston,  MSC:  Genl  David  M.  Jones,  DOD; 
Kenneth    S.    Klelnknjecht,    MSC:    Joseph    N. 


Kotanchltc.  MSC;   Ch 
llam  R.  Lucas,  MSF(| 
KSC:   John  P.  Maye 
nard,  MSC; 

Also,  James  C.  Mc 
O.    Mlddleton,    KSCi 


ster  M.  Lee,  Hq.;  WU- 
Edward  R.  Mathews, 
MSC;   Owen  E.  May- 

illoch,  MSPC;  Roderick 
William  A.  Mrazek, 
MSPC;  Warren  J.  N^irth,  MSC:  Edmund  P. 
O'Connor,  MSPC:  George  P.  Page,  KSC;  G. 
Merrltt  Preston,  K$C;  Ludle  G.  Richard, 
MSPC;  Tecwyn  Roberts,  GSFC;  Ralph  S. 
Swayer,  MSC; 

Also.  Julian  Sche^r,  Hq.;  Karl  Sendler, 
KSC;  Scott  H.  Slmpklnson,  MSC:  Sigurd  A. 
SJoberg,  MSC;  Donild  K.  Slayton,  MSC; 
Prldtjof  A.  Speer,  MaPC;  Laverne  R.  Stelter, 
GSFC;  Joseph  O.  Thl|>odaux,  Jr.,  MSC:  Henry 


P.    Thompson,    GSI 
MSC; 

Also,  Matthew  W. 
P.    Varson.    GSFC; 
GSFC:  Hermann  K. 
Williams,  KSC:  and 


Howard    W.    Tlndall, 

Jrlaub,  MSPC:  William 

igene    W.    Waslelewski, 

/eldner,  MSPC;  John  J. 

William  Wood,  GSFC, 

Public  Service  awards  went  to:  Charles  R. 
Able,  McDonnell  DoOglas  Corp.;  William  M. 
Allen,  Boeing  Co.;  John  L.  Atwood,  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.;  William  B.  Ber- 
gen, North  American  Rockwell  Corp.;  B.  Paul 
Blasingame,  A  C  Electronics  Division,  General 
Mortors  Corp.;  Rlch^d  D.  DeLauer,  TRW 
Inc.;  C.  Stark  Drape^-.  Massachvisette  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  |  Bob  O.  Evans,  Inter- 
national Bvislness  Machines  Corp.;  L.  P.  Graf- 
Sb.  Benedlz  Field  Engineering  Corp.;  William 
P.  Gwlnn,  United  Alflcraft  Corp.; 

Also,  Samuel  K.  Hoffman,  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.:  Robert  E.  Hunter,  Philco- 
Ford  Corp.:  Howard  W.  Johnson,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  T.  Vincent 
Learson,  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.:  James  S.  McDonnell,  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corp.;  Kenneth  G.  McKay,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegrajh  Co.;  Reginald  I.  Mc- 
Kenzle,  Aerojet-General  Corp.:  Hllllard  W. 
Paige,  General  Electri :  Co.;  Ian  M.  Ross,  Bell- 
comm.  Inc.;  Robert  W.  SchaeSer,  Bendlx 
Field  Engineering  Corp.; 

Also,  George  H.  SI  oner,  Boeing  Co.;  and 
Robert    B.    Young,    Aerojet- General    Corp. 

Group  Achievement  awards  went  to  the 
USS  Yorktown  (CVS-  10)  and  Embarked  Air 
Group,  Manned  Spa(e  Plight  Network  and 
NASA's  Office  of  Publ  c  Affairs. 

A  public  Service  Group  Achievement 
Award  was  presented  to  the  Apollo  8  Com- 
munication Network. 

A  Certificate  of  Appreciation  was  awarded 
to  Unlverslty-NASA  Scientific  and  Technol- 
ogy Advisory  Commi  tee  (STAC)  members; 
Luis  Alvarez,  H.  Stan  ey  Bennett,  Francis  H. 


Clauser,  Lee  DuBridge,  Leo  Goldberg,  Harry 
Hess,  T.  William  Lambe,  Gordon  J.  P.  Mac- 
Donald,  William  G.  Sheperd,  William  Shock- 
ley,  William  Sweet,  Charles  Townes,  John 
Whlnnery  and  George  D.  Zuidema. 


ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.-  Poff)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  3, 
I  introduced  a  10-bill  package  of  anti- 
crime  legislation.  The  bills  are  numbered 
H.R.  319  to  328,  consecutively.  I  would 
like  to  explain  each  bill  briefly  and  to  in- 
vite cosponsorship. 

First.  H.R.  319.  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
penalty  provisions  applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony  committed  with  a  firearm. 
This  is  Identical  to  the  so-called  Poff 
amendment  to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  It  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
mandatory  minimum  terms  of  imprison- 
ment where  an  individual  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  Federal  felony  Involving  the 
use  of  a  firearm.  For  the  first  such  con- 
viction, the  term  is  1  to  5  years  and  for 
the  second  and  subsequent  convictions  it 
is  5  to  25  years.  Such  sentences  must  run 
consecutively  with  whatever  sentence  is 
imposed  for  the  felony  conviction  itself. 
Further,  such  sentences  may  not  be 
suspended  and  probation  may  not  be 
granted. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  House 
adopted  the  Poff  amendment  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  412  to  11  in  the  90th 
Congress.  The  other  body,  however,  con- 
siderably weakened  it  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  itself.  I  have  re- 
introduced the  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  bill  for  the  91st  Congress 
in  order  to  reemphaslze  the  will  of  the 
House,  previously  expressed. 

Second.  H.R.  320.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Orga- 
nized Crime.  There  is  little  further  that 
need  be  said  concerning  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  except  to  point  out  the  need  for 
separate  bipartisan  congressional  over- 
sight over  the  conduct  of  the  war  on 
organized  crime  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  sponsored  a  similar  bill  in  the 
90th  Congress  when  my  party  was  not 
in  control  of  the  executive  branch  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  do  so  in  this  Congress 
despite  the  changed  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve the  creation  of  such  a  committee 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  overall  benefit  to  the 
American  people  of  a  nonpartisan  in- 
ventory on  a  continuing  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort  in  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant area  of  law  enforcement  in  which  it 
is  involved.  Such  a  committee,  moreover, 
will  be  able  to  perform  one  function  in- 
appropriate to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  branch,  that  of  informing  the 
American  people,  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  of  the  nature,  scope,  and 
threat  of  organized  crime  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

Third.  HM.  321,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
improved  criminal  procedures  in  the 
federal  system.  The  90th  Congress  en- 
acted several  items  of  legislation  which 
materially  improved  the  procedural  as- 
pects of  the  Federal  criminal  law.  This 


bill  contains  three  additional  provisions. 
Title  I  pertains  to  criminal  investigations 
and.  in  particular,  to  the  execution  of 
search  warrants.  It  is.  In  effect,  a  Fed- 
eral "no  knock"  statute  permitting  forc- 
ible entry  to  execute  such  warrants  un- 
der circumstances  where  present  require- 
ments that  the  officers  formally  state 
identity  and  purpose  would  be  useless, 
counterproductive  or  dangerous  to  the 
officer.  Title  II  pertains  to  witnesses  and 
evidence  and  contains  two  sections.  The 
first  creates  a  general  witness  immunity 
statute  and  the  second  substantially 
ameliorates  the  inflexibilities  of  the  pres- 
ent law  concerning  the  proof  required  to 
sustain  a  perjury  conviction.  Each  of 
the  three  provisions  of  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived substantial  support  from  lawyers, 
judges,  and  law  enforcement  personnel. 
As  procedural  reforms,  they  are  long 
overdue. 

Fourth.  H.R.  322,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  modifying  the 
wagering  tax  provisions  to  insure  the 
constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers  and  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  such  taxes. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  rein- 
state and  revitalize  the  enforcement  of 
the  wagering  tax  laws  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  rendered  ineffec- 
tive more  than  a  year  ago.  The  Court 
found  that  the  registration  and  tax  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  could  not  be  en- 
forced because  they  violated  the  tax- 
payer's privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. The  proposed  statute  meets  this 
problem  by  creating  ironclad  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  information  provided  by 
taxpayers,  an  approach  which  the  Su- 
preme Court,  indicated  would  cure  con- 
stitutional objection. 

Fifth.  H.R.  323,  a  bill  to  authorize  con- 
ditional pretrial  release  or  detention  of 
persons  charged  with  noncapital  of- 
fenses who  are  determined  to  pose  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community  or  persons  as 
property  in  the  community.  This  bill  may 
accurately  be  called  "The  1969  Reform 
of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966."  As  8 
result  of  the  1966  act,  Federal  judges  are 
without  discretion  to  detain  even  those 
arrestees  whom  they  believe  to  be  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community  unless  they  have 
reason  to  believe  they  will  fail  to  appear 
for  trial.  Thus,  our  crime  rate  has  swelled 
with  the  additional  crimes  committed 
by  those  who  roam  the  streets  for  6  to 
9  months  while  awaiting  trial.  Nowhere 
is  this  problem  more  acute  than  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  proposed 
statute  attempts  to  remedy  this.  I  must 
stress,  however,  that  this  bill  is^aet  pro- 
posed as  the  final  answer  to  ar  problem 
that  is  not  without  substantial  con- 
stitutional ramifications.  Rather,  it  is 
intended  to  be  the  starting  point  on 
which,  hopefully,  such  refinements  will 
be  made  as  will  fully  protect  individual 
liberties  as  well  as  promote  effective  law 
enforcement.  Working  toward  that  end. 
I  have  cosponsored  another  bill.  H.R. 
2781. 

Sixth.  H.R.  324,  a  bill  to  establish 
extended  terms  of  imprisonment  for  cer- 
tain offenders  convicted  of  felonies  in 
Federal  courts.  This  is  aimed  primarily 
at  two  classes  of  criminals — racketeers 
and  recidivists,  or  habitual  offenders. 
The  proposed  statute  will  enable  judges 
to  impose  additional  prison  terms  of 
up  to  20  years  upon  persons  who  are 
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convicted  of  a  Federal  felony  and  who 
are  shown  to  be  participating  In  or- 
ganized criminal  activity.  The  same  is 
true  upon  an  IndlYldual's  third  convic- 
tion in  Federal  court.  Whether  to  im- 
pose the  additional  term  of  imprison- 
ment is,  of  course,  entirely  within  the 
court's  disci'etion.  It  is  my  belief,  that 
the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  as 
this  will  substantially  improve  the  sen- 
tencing system  by  enabling  Federal 
judges  to  deal  more  realistically  with 
hard-core  prof  esslMial  criminals. 

Seventh.  H.R.  325,  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  investigative  detention  and  search  of 
persons  suspected  of  Involvement  In,  or 
knowledge  of.  Federal  crimes.  Simply 
stated,  this  bill  creates  a  Federal  "stop 
and  frisk"  law.  It  enables  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  to  st<^  and  detain 
for  questioning  suspicious  persons  under 
circumstances  that  do  not  amoimt  to 
probable  cause  for  arrest.  The  period  of 
detention  may  not  exceed  20  minutes. 
The  purpose  of  the  detention  and  ques- 
tioning may  be  to  request  Identity,  to 
obtain  an  explanation  of  the  individual's 
actions,  to  obtain  Information  concern- 
ing a  crime  that  has  been  committed  and 
to  verify  any  such  Information  that  is 
given.  As  an  Incident  to  such  detention 
Federal  officers  will  also  be  permitted  to 
"frisk"  those  detained  for  dangerous 
weapons.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
already  ruled  that  limited  abridgements 
of  personal  freedom  such  as  this  are 
constitutionally  permissible.  In  view  of 
the  Increasingly  dangerous  nature  of 
police  work,  I  believe  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  should  be  afforded  the 
additional  personal  protection  this  bill 
provides,  and  I  believe  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  the  potential  for  crime  preven- 
tion which  this  procedure  offers. 

Eighth.  H.R.  326,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
investment  of  Income  derived  from  cer- 
tain criminal  activities  in  any  business 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
This  measure,  like  Its  companion  H.R. 
327,  Is  aimed  at  organized  crime  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular,  at  racketeer  In- 
filtration of  legitimate  businesses.  Orga- 
nized crime  has  made  substantial  In- 
roads into  the  legitimate  business  com- 
munity through  the  investment  of 
money  acquired  from  gambling,  bribery, 
extortion,  counterfeiting,  narcotics  traf- 
fic, white  slavery  and  so  forth.  The  pro- 
posed statute  outlaws  the  Investment  of 
funds  derived  from  these  and  related 
racket  activities.  Moreover,  it  gives  Fed- 
eral Investigators  broader  and  more  cer- 
tain jurisdiction  to  Investigate  the 
activities  of  syndicated  crime  and  Iden- 
tify Its  Illegal  revenue  sources. 

Ninth.  HJl.  327,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to  prohibit  the 
investment  of  income  upon  which  Fed- 
eral income  tax  has  not  been  paid  In  any 
business  affecting  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  This  bill  Is  also  Edmed  princi- 
pally at  organized  crime  and  its  infiltra- 
tion of  legitimate  business.  Apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  it  Is  axiomatic 
that  racketeers  who  do  not  pay  income 
taxes  have  substantial  advantages  in 
competing  with  honest  businessmen. 
This  bUl  is  Intended  to  diminish  that  ad- 
vantage and  it  has  the  additional  feature 
of  bringing  to  bear  the  multiple  damages 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  where  it 


can  be  shown  that  legitimate  businesses 
have,  in  fact,  been  damaged  by  unfair 
competition  from  racketeers. 

Tenth.  H.R.  328,  a  bill  making  it  un- 
lawful to  injure,  intimidate  or  interfere 
with  any  fireman  performing  his  duties 
during  the  course  of  a  riot.  There  are  two 
penalty  structures.  A  10-year  term  of  im- 
prisonment and  a  $10,000  fine  may  be  im- 
posed where  such  interference  consists  of 
discharging  a  firearm;  that  Is,  sniping 
and  a  life  term  may  be  imposed  if  death 
results.  Otherwise  any  interference  by 
force  or  threat  with  firemen  performing 
riot-duty  may  result  in  a  prison  term  of 
up  to  5  years  and,  again,  a  $10,000  fine. 

This  package  of  bills  Is  not  intended 
to  be  a  complete  Inventory  of  crime  leg- 
islation. Indeed,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  skeletal  structure.  Hopefully,  it  can  be 
the  foundation  for  thorough  and  search- 
ing hearings  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  People  of  this  country  will  not 
tolerate  inaction  in  this  field  this  year. 


A  TRUE  LIKENESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
appealing  editorial  tribute  to  our  First 
Lady.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  appears  in  the 
December  30. 1968.  edition  of  the  Herald- 
Dispatch,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  It  was  written  by 
the  editor  in  chief,  Raymond  Brewster, 
and  it  is  a  gem  of  sensitive  and  apprecia- 
tive portraiture.  It  is  the  character  and 
personality  picture  of  an  always  sincere 
and  warmly  human  lady,  who  was  un- 
impressed by  glamour,  who  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  place  that  might  be  allotted 
her  In  history,  and  who  was  occupied 
with  efforts  to  make  life  brighter  and 
better  for  her  immediate  family  and  for 
the  widening  circle  of  humanity  which 
she  could  touch  with  the  magic  of  con- 
sideration and  kindness. 

The  story  of  Lady  Bird's  years  in  the 
White  House  "sings  of  America,"  as 
Editor  Brewster  puts  it.  It  uplifts  the 
heart  and  assures  us  that  the  sun  of  good 
will  is  still  shining  behind  the  clouds  of 
frustration  and  imcertainty  which  have 
obscured  our  vision  of  reality  in  recent 
years.  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would 
do  every  American  good  to  read  the  edi- 
torial. I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

THE  HZRALD-DISPATCH  SaLTJTES  A  WHOLLY 

Admirable  Fibst  Laot 

Regardless  of  the  grade  historians  of  the 
future  give  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
they  are  certain  to  give  high  marks  to  the 
First  Lady  who  is  completing  her  fifth  year 
in  the  White  House. 

Nan  Robertson's  interview  with  Mrs.  John- 
son, published  in  The  Herald-Dlspatcb  last 
Friday  morning,  was  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  endearing  summaries  of  White  House 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chatelaine 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  American 
people.  It  sings  of  America. 

Not  the  song  of  a  dilettante,  but  that  of 
an  energetic,  loyal,  down-to-earth  and  wholly 
admirable  wife  and  mother  devoted  to  her 
family  and  friends,  and  Inspired  to  strive 
beyond  what  she  believed  was  her  capacity 
by  the  challenge  so  abruptly  placed  before 
her  five  years  ago. 


She  enjoyed  "to  beat  the  band"  her  daugh- 
ters' spectacular  weddings  In  1966  and  1967. 
And  now,  although  both  her  sons-in-law  are 
In  Vietnam  and  she  is  counting  the  days 
until  they  are  back  safely,  she  vrouldnt  have 
it  any  other  way.  "I  have  an  old-fashioned 
feeling  that  if  my  country  Is  in  It,  I  want 
my  folks  to  be  In  it." 

Reading  Mrs.  Johnson's  comments  on  her 
White  House  life,  you  keep  wanting  to  say 
that  she  Is  as  American  as  apple  pie.  And  you 
are  reminded  of  the  Jokes  that  tittered  out- 
ward from  Washington  in  the  early  Johnsoo 
days,  when  White  House  chefs  were  chiuiged 
because — allegedly — they  scorned  to  cook 
chick  peas  and  chill  after  having  prepared 
only  gourment  dishes  for  the  Kennedys. 

Somehow,  those  Jokes  now  have  a  quality 
of  effete  posturing.  Especially  when  you  read 
Mrs.  Johnson's  lament  that  the  White  House 
Is  a  lonely  place,  where  one  seldom  receives  a 
spur-of-the-moment  call  from  a  neighbor  to 
"come  over  for  a  hamburger  In  the  back 
yard." 

For  the  simple  truth  Is  that  Americans  are 
more  like  the  Johnsons  than  they  ever  were 
like  the  Kennedys.  Mostly  they  prefer  ham- 
burgers In  the  back  yard  to  truffles  and 
breast-of -pheasant-under-glass  served  in  the 
main  White  House  dining  room  to  tightly- 
trussed  ladles  and  their  white-tie  escorts. 

It  has  been  good  for  America  to  have  a 
woman  like  Lady  Bird  Johnson  devoting  her 
time  to  things  like  conservation  and  beau- 
tlflcation.  The  kidding  she  has  received  in 
her  attempts  to  beautify  American  highways 
has  heen  an  affectionate  teasing.  We  gladly 
acknowledge  that  she  has  started  something 
that  will  not  fade  and  die  with  her  exit  as 
First  Lady. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  constantly  shown  mod- 
estly and  even  humility  in  her  efforts.  She 
has  been  a  hostess  no  less  genteel  because 
she  disdained  excessive  formality.  Yet,  on 
occasion,  she  could  be  resolute  and  master- 
ful— as  when  she  rebuked  singer  Earths  Kltt 
for  her  angry  (and  Insulting)  denunciation 
of  the  Vietnam  War  at  a  White  House 
"woman-doers"  luncheon. 

And  finally,  the  "saddest"  experiences  of 
all  In  Mrs.  Johnson's  reign  as  First  Lady, 
were  the  friends  alienated  through  Presiden- 
tial decisions  "that  had  to  be  made."  She 
never  questioned  them.  "I  cannot  separate 
myself  from  my  husband  on  that  score." 

An  admirable  woman.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
The  Herald-Dlspatch  salutes  her  and  thanks 
her  for  her  graclousness,  her  simplicity  and 
her  good  deeds. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Morgan),  for  today,  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Addabbo  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS) ,  for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 
week. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Poff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Symingtoh)  and  to  revise 
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and  extend  the)r  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matttn* : ) 
Mr.  Stagger^,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

for  15  minutes,  on  Janu- 


Mr.  Morgan 
ary  16. 

Mr.  Taylor. 
ary  16. 


for  15  minutes,  on  Janu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  tn  two  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneqiis  matter. 

Mr.  Michel  land  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  j 

Mr.  Bow  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Mahon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks]  and  include  extraneous 
matter : )  I 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

liji'.,  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Qtjie. 

Mr.  ZwACH.  I 

Mr.  Wyman  (n  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Morse.  ; 

Mr.  Cowger  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Reid  of  fJew  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'KoNsAi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  $YMiNGTON)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  O'Hara  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Long  ^f  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. I 

Mr.  RooNE-^  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  MooRHE  U)  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Barrett 

Mr.  Wolff  ip  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan. 


AWOURNMENT 

Mr.  SYMHiGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  tht  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motiorJ  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  Jariiary  16,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  the  g  'ade  of  general  for  the  Assist- 
ant CTommandai  it  of  the  Marine  CTorps  so  long 
as  such  oflBce  la  held  by  the  present  Incum- 
bent;  to  the  C<  mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

227.  A  letter  i  rom  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transm  Ittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  autliorlze  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Osmmltt^e  on  Armed  Services. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transm  ittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 


islation to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  flag  ofllcers  who  may  serve  on  certain  selec- 
tion boards  In  the  Navy,  and  In  the  number 
of  ofDcers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible  to  serve  on  se- 
lection boards  considering  reserves  for  pro- 
ipotlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  uniform  allow- 
ances to  certain  persons  originally  appointed, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  as  commissioned 
or  warrant  officers  in  a  regular  comjKJnent  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  sec- 
tion. United  States-Mexico  Commission  for 
Border  Development  and  Friendship,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablllsh  the  U.S.  section  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Development 
and  Friendship,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

232.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  temporary  authority  to  expedite 
procedures  for  consideration  and  approval  of 
projects  drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal 
assistance  program,  to  simplify  requirements 
for  the  operation  of  those  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
to  allow  an  option  In  the  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced time  In  certain  cases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

234.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adminis- 
trative (Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  an  interim  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  (Conference  during  the  calendar 
year  1968,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  575(c) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

235.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
positions  In  grades  GS-18.  GS-17.  and  GS-16 
for  the  calendar  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5114.  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  (Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

236.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  with  respect 
to  certain  civilian  positions  established  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3104(c),  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROOEaiS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  3645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monopoly 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3646.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 


trict,  (Colorado;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3647.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3649.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  3650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  individual  for  the  charges  made  by  physi- 
cians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  in- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  full 
amount  of  any  annuity  received  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  3652.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY : 

H.R.  3653.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  trust  land  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Reservation  In  South  Dakota 
pursuant  to  section  V  of  Public  Law  776  (83d 
Cong),  68  Stat.  1192,  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  a  trust  patent,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.    3654.    A   bill    to    amend    the    act   of 
April  16,  1934,  with  respect  to  the  furnish- 
ing  of   library   services   to   Indians:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.   3655.   A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLANTON: 

H.R.  3656.  A  bill   to  provide  for   the  ap- 
pointment  of   an   additional   district   Judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  3657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  certain 
costs  of  construction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.   3658.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incen- 
tives for  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

H.R.    3659.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
SchediUes  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H.R.  3660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  extended 
terms  of  Imprisonment  for  certain  offenders 
convicted  of  felonies  In  Federal  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  3661.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  tie  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annutles  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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H.R.  3682.  A  blU  to  provide  increased  an- 
nultlM  under  the  ClvU  Sendee  Retirement 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 

CivU  Service.  

By  Mr.  PARB8TEIN: 
H.R.  3683.  A    biU    to    amend    the    Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling   Act   to  re- 
quire additional  labeling  on  some  types  of 
airplane  glue  and  other  products  containing 
certain  highly  toxic  substancee;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  3664.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  lemd  of 
the  United  States  to  Inter-Trlbal   Council, 
Inc.,   Miami,    Okla.;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  3665.  A  bill  to  extend  the  program  of 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  disabled  Individ- 
uals  aged   60  or   over   who   are   entitled   to 
monthly  cash  benefits  under  section  223  of 
such   act,  and  individuals  aged   60  or  over 
who  are  retired  for  disability  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 
H.R.  3666.  A  bill  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3667.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  3668.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  Improvement  of  air 
carrier  and  general -purpose  airports,  airport 
terminals,  and  related  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  3670.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Currle 
Woods  Violet  Flower  (Club;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  3671.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

H.R.  3672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  regranulated 
cork;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3673.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$5,000  of  the  Income  of  a  retired  teacher  shall 
be  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  3674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  furniture  parts  made  of  non- 
malleable   cast   iron;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3675.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  granulated 
and  ground  cork  and  on  certain  natural  and 
composition  cork  cut  or  molded  Into  rods: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wylie, 

Mr.  WATKIN8,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Dinnet, 

Mr.    WtLLJAMS,   and   Mr.   Steiger  of 

Arizona)  : 

H.R.  3676.  A  bill  to  amend  section  64  of  the 

Bankruptcy  Act  to  afford  priority  to  pension 

fund  contributions  earned  within  3  months 

of   bankruptcy;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  3677.  A  blU  to  amend  section  101(a) 
(27)  (D)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Barino)  : 
H.R.  3678.  A  bill  to  grant  the  conMnt  of 
the  Congreas  to  the  Tahoe  reg^ional  planning 


compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning  agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MIZE    (for  himself   and  Mr. 
Sebeuits)  : 

H.R.  3679.  A  blU  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  conunerclal  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H  Jl.  3680.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  a  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  3681.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OI^EN: 

H.R.  3682.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wilder- 
ness the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  back  country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  in  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3683.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Inspection  of  facilities  used  In  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products 
for  commercial  purposes,  for  the  Inspection 
of  fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  cooper- 
ation with  the  States  in  the  regulation  of 
Intrastate  commerce  with  respect  to  State 
fish  inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HM.  3684.  A  bill  to  establish  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  Federal  boxing  conamlsslon 
for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  the  channels 
of  Interstate  commerce  are  free  from  false  or 
fraudulent  descriptions  or  depictions  of  pro- 
fessional boxing  contests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

HJl.  3686.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  3686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  3687.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Ventana 
vrllderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest.  In 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3688.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  possess  a  firearm  op  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon  during  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  3689.  A  bill  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  compris- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 
Fort  Harrison.  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  3690.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4356  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cer- 
tain mailings  of  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  3691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
Conununlty  Senior  Service  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  3692.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced-rate 


transportation  for  certain  addlttoiua  persona 
on  a  space- available  basis;  to  the  Cotnmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3693.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  (Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prescribe  a  minimum 
term  of  6  years  for  station  licenses  granted 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3694.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  170(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  con- 
tributions and  gifts  to,  or  for  the  use  of, 
certain  conservation  organizations;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  con- 
struction workers  and  seasonal  or  migrant 
agricultural  workers  shall  be  allowed  the 
deduction  for  moving  expenses  without  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  time  they  are  em- 
ployed at  their  new  principal  place  of  work; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

H.R.  3696.  A  blU  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  firemen's  organizations  for  pur- 
poses of  liability  for  Federal  income  taxes 
and  reports:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  3697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  »600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  ( Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3698.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  second  Saturday  in  May  of 
each  ye€u-  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for  fire- 
fighters; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  3699.  A  bill  to  insure  that  Individuals 
paying  wage  taxes  in  any  municipality  will 
be  accorded  the  right  to  vote  In  local  elec- 
tions held  therein,  regardless  of  their  legal, 
or  voting,  place  of  residence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  expen- 
ses Incurred  In  providing  higher  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 

H.R.  3701.- A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3702.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation 
of  the  Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  3703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  credits  toward  annual  Install- 
ments due  under  the  repayment  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District,  Frannle  division,  Shoshone 
project.  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  3704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  a  taxpayer  with  one  or 
more  children  in  college;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  3706.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  State*  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died   while  serving  In  the  Armed 
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IB   VtetiMtiik    to   tb«   CoiBBtitt«e  on 
AzBMd  8«rvle«B. 

ByMr.  ASHLtT: 
HJ.  Rm.  M0.  JolQt  reaolntion  ButhorlBing 
tb*  PT«alden&  to  pitwlalm  annually  tlie  flrst 
-week  Uk  Uftjch  aa  "National  Housing  (or  the 
PhyslcaUy  Handicapped  Week";  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlctary. 
By  Mr   FEIGHAN: 
H.J.  R«s.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
tbe  President  of  th»  United  States  ol  America 
to  proclaim  September  17,  1969,  "General  von 
Steuben  Memorial  pay"  for  tbe  observance 
and   commemoration   of   tbe  birtb   of   Gen. 
Frledrlcb  Wllhelm  ifcn  Steuben;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judlcaary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tbe  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  M  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  tbe  Committee  op  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   MUHphy   of   New   York    (for 
himself,    iir.    Abfrnttht,    Mr.    Lec- 

CBTT.     Mr.     pALPERN,     Mr.     OmNGER. 

Mr.  Kino.  Mr.  St  OsaMATN,  Mr.  Con- 
TEMS.  Mr.  ¥icoBrro,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  \b.  Tosrnah,  Mr.  Derwin- 
8KI,  Mr.  Htnx,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Nedzi.  Mr.  Iwright,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
♦Tarbstein,  Mr.  AsHiiT.  Mr.  Pollock, 
*"         •  Mr.   YATRoi,  Mr.  Sisk,   Mr.   Satlor, 

and  Mr.  CoIman  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  253.  Jolr^  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  tbe  effects  of  tbe  display  of  vio- 
lence in  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  tbe  (lommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    MtJHPHY   of   New   York    (for 
blmself,  Mt.  En.BERG.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Podell,    Mt.   Howard,    Mr.    Cowger, 
Mr.  McCluM.  Mr.  Sixes,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  EsHLES«AN.  Mr.  Buruson  of  Mls- 
aoui-1,  Mr.  Iiizsteb,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New     Jersey,     Mrs.     Sullivan,     Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Garsiatz,  Mr.  DcNOHtiE,  Mr.  Zwach, 
Mr.    Wtmji^.    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Ktros.   Mr.  CoNABLE,   Mr.   Randall, 
and  Mr.  Ma  nagan  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  tbe 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehen^ve  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  tbe  effecta  ^f  the  display  of  violence 
la   televlaion   programs,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  tbe  Comialttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    MUBPHT   of  New   York    (for 
blmself,  Mj'.  MooBUEAD,  Mr.  F'itlton 
of    Teimea«e.    Mr.    Railsback,    Mr. 
Matsonaga.     Mr.     Gallagher.     Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  3coTr,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mi.  Btttton,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Wtdler,  Mr.  Hatha- 
wat,  Mr.  ItoBTON.  Mr.  Fallow,  and 
Mr.  Price  cf  Illinois)  : 
H.J.   Res.   254.  Joint   resolution   to   direct 
tbe  Federal  Commv  nicatlons  Commission  to 
conduct  a  compreh  snsive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
in  television  progr  ims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Comi  nlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATION: 
H.J.  Res.  255.  Jolr  t    resolution    creating    a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevLluate  the  existing  civil- 
ian nuclear  progra  n  of  tbe  United  States; 
to  the  Joint  Comn  ittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By    Mr.    BAH  RETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Nk,  Mr.  Bi  RNE  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
EiLBERG.   aj  Ld   Mr.   Cbeen   of   Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  87.  C  )ncurrent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  ol  Congress  concerning  cer- 
tain proposed  new   ;aTV  rules;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate!  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.  Res.  128.  A  res  olutlon  disapproving  the 
recommendations  cf  tbe  President  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  rates  i  if  pay  of  Federal  offlciaia 


transmitted  to  tbe  Congreas  in  ttie  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun«  30,  1070: 
to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 

Service. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.  Res.  las.  Resolution,  investigation  of  co- 
operative associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Ree.  130.  Resolution  expressing  tbe  sense 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  wltb  respect 
to  tbe  establishment  of  permanent  i>eace 
in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.  Res.  131.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsber- 
ies  to  conduct  certain  studies  and  investiga- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  132.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  tbe  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions authorized  by  House  Resolution  131; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.     GROSS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
ScHWENCEL,    Mr.    Ktl,    Mr.    Mayne, 
Mr.  ScHERLE,  and  Mr.  Hall)  : 

H.  Res.  133.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  tbe  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref»?rred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

H  R.  3707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
and  Bartolomeo  Capolongo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
Cefalu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3709.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Teresa 
Carratello  Cefalu:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3710.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Giovanni 
Nardulli,  also  known  as  Juan  NardulU,  and 
bis  wife,  Antonia  Nardulli.  and  their  minor 
child.  Anna  Nardulli;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe   Judiciary. 

H.R.  3711.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Vallone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By   Mr.   ANNTJNZIO: 

H.R.  3712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanaslos 
Beleslotis;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  3713.  A  bill  for  the  :  illef  of  Mrs. 
Setsuko  McFellln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  3714.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Vittorino 
Brunelli:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  3715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Bailstreri,  bis  wife,  Rosa  Balistrerl,  and  their 
children.  Elvira  and  Silvana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felice 
Esposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3717.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Passalaqua;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3718.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Glrolamo 
Sassano;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  3719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfonzo 
Z.  Valle,  his  wife,  Concepclon  Cadiz  Valle, 
and  their  son.  Mario  Valle;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  3720.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Erllnda 
De  Los  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jestis 
Castro  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VlrglnU: 

H.a.  3722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S. 
Attlnello;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 

H.R.  3723.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert  O. 
Smith;   to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
L.  Wilde;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3735.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Pakh- 
reddin  Elntezary.  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  3726.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Generosa 
Pusco;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  3727.  A  bill  to  allow  the  Sierra  Club 
to  retain  its  status  as  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion until  its  right  to  this  status  has  been 
adjudicated;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  3728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renee 
Raymonde  Spielmann  Bee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osvaldo 
Giacomello.  Gabrlella  Glacomello.  and  Ti- 
zlana  Giacomello;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  3730.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mercedes 
Arcangell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  3731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mlya- 
ko  Kohorl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  3732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tin  Andreopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Angelis  Kempadoo,  Virginia  Kempadoo,  and 
Sharon  Virginia  and  Randolph  Raymond 
Kempadoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamie 
Chuntianlay  Sly:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  3735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
P.  Panagiotopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  3736.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Dandolo 
Fratl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  3737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliet  L. 
and  Renato  M.  Boslta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ruben 
D.  Bunag;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Sanchez  Tan:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 

Hit.  3740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Shung-Tsit  Chan;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  3741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Car- 
mela  Giordano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.H.  3742.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aspasia 
Kostantinoe  Longovitls;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  3743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evena 
Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  3744.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Adellna 
Gentiluomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3745.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Trematerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3746.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lulgl  Tur- 
naturl;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By     Mr.  JOELSON:  !    j 

H  R.  3747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Carrelra  Martins;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By     Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  3748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
P.  Manalota;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3749.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Zofla 
Zleciak;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIN18H: 

H.R  3750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ubaldo 
Angelo  Marino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  3761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Kwai  Ming;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MtJRPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  3762.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Kovac;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITRPHY  of  New  York : 

H  Jl.  3753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Dl- 
Stefano;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3754.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Neri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
and  Maria  Piro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GtilUer- 
mlna  Pulgar;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  3757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Meli:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  3758.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  to  award  the  Medal  for  Merit  to 
Charles  H.  Payne  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices in  the  development  of  the  "Jeep";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HJl.  3769.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Perrum 
Trading  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .< 

H.R.  3760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Nuckols;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3761.   A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Capt. 
Bruce  E.  Wllta,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 

H.R.  3762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Adellna  Plrozzolo,  and   their  two  chil- 
dren,  Marino   and   Marco   Plrozzolo;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REE8: 

H  R.  3763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oerardo 
Caballero-Ooyeneche;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ofella 
De  Veyra;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chung  Jin  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3766.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth P.  Landman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3767.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mohammed 
Aslam  A.  R.  Munjee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byung 
Yuk  Yu  and  Myoung  Ja  Yu;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  3769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Bet- 
tlna  Woon  Sum  Yau;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 

H  R.  3770.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Prank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr.,  and  William  A. 
Anders:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  3771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lou 
Joseph;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  3772.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Nguong    Tbl    Tran     (formerly    Nguyen    Thi 
Nguong,  A13707-473D/3):   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  3773.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Tuncer 
Someren  and  Mrs.  Ayten  Ozdil  Someren;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  3774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  r.f  Sa  Cha 
Bai;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3775.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired),  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  WYMAN: 
H  R  3776    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rajkumar 
Jain:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrius 
Theodore  Macris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

29.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

30.  Also,  petition  of  the  Gushikawa  City 
Assembly.  Okinawa,  Ryuku  Islands,  relative 
to  removal  of  B-52  bombers  from  Okinawa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

31.  Also,  petition  of  Gordon  Levon  Dollar, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE-— Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
good  land  which  Thou  hast  given  us  for 
our  heritage,  for  it  is  Thine  and  not  our 
own.  Teach  us  the  invincibility  of  good- 
ness and  Justice  and  mercy,  and,  by  the 
strength  which  comes  from  Thee,  in  all 
our  daily  duties  to  practice  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Apostle,  "Be  not  overcome  of 
evil  but  overcome  the  evil  with  good." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  January  14, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10, 1969) 

REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  proud  to  transmit  the  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program 
for  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

The  year's  most  significant  develop- 
ment was  the  sharpened  focus  of  our  aid 
program  on  the  priority  problems  of  food 
and  population. 

During  the  12  months  covered  by  this 
report,  major  breakthroughs  in  food  pro- 
duction occurred  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 
— Record  harvests  were  achieved  in 
Pakistan.  Turkey,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  India  food  grain  harvests 
jumiJed  to  nearly  100  million  tons, 
10  percent  above  the  previous  record. 
— Total  food  output  in  the  developing 
coimtries  rose  7  percent,  the  largest 
increase  on  record. 
United  States  economic  aid  played  a 
major  role  in  this  Green  Revolution.  Our 
programs  encouraged  more  effective  farm 
price  policies,  helped  to  extend  irriga- 


tion and  establish  farm  credit  systems, 
and  provided  technical  assistance,  fer- 
tilizer, pesticides  and  tools  that  farmers 
need  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new 
"miracle"  seeds. 

Many  less  developed  nations  are  now 
establishing  family  planning  programs. 
During  fiscal  1968  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  committed  $35 
million  to  help  them  carry  out  these 
programs.  This  was  nine  times  more 
than  AID  devoted  to  population  pro- 
grams during  the  previous  year. 

This  report  records  the  continuing 
concentration  of  American  aid  in  rela- 
tively few  countries  where  it  can  be  most 
effectively  used  to  help  others  help 
themselves.  Fifteen  nations  accounted 
for  84  percent  of  total  economic  com- 
mitments by  AID  during  the  year.  They 
were  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  India,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos, 
Nicaragua.  Nigeria,  Pakistan.  Panama, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  and  Vietnam. 

Another  country,  Iran,  achieved  self- 
support  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
U.S.  AID  mission  there  was  formally 
closed. 

Among  the  most  helpful  signs  of  our 
times  are  the  breakthroughs  being 
made  by  the  less  developed  countries  in 
food  production,  and  the  programs  they 
have  launched  in  the  field  of  family 
planning. 
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It  \s  our  respo»isIblllty — and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  other  more  developed  na- 
tions— to  give  thglr  efforts  firm  support 
through  our  foreign  assistance  program. 

To  do  less  woi^d  be  to  court  catas- 
trophe in  a  world  growing  smaller  day 
by  day.  j 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  HobsE.  January  IS,  1969. 


■4- 


EXECUTIVE    MBSSAGES    REFERRED 

A*  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDEl^  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  apprc4>riate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Seikate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIKIiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  tot  the  introduction  of 
bills,  and  for  otier  pertinent  matters, 
with  a  time  llmitition  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDEItT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  isjso  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


LLi«N 


consent 


Mr.  McCLEL: 
imanimous 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDEIfrr 
out  objection, 
Arkansas  will  be 
for  13  minutes. 


.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to   proceed   for   15 


pro  tempore.  With- 

senior  Senator  from 

permitted  to  proceed 


MESSAGE    OP    THE 
11970     (H.     DOC.     NO. 


THE  BUDGET 
PRESIDENT, 
91-2) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  ciair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  President's  budg- 
et message.  Without  objection,  it  will 
be  printed  in  the'  Record  without  being 
read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  flrom  the  President  of 
the  United  Statea,  with  the  accompany- 
ing document,  wsi  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  af  the  United  States: 

The  1970  budget,  which  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  you  today,  points  the  way 
toward  maintaining  a  strong,  healthy 
economy  and  continuing  progress  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  highest  priority 
military  and  donJestic  needs. 

The  record  of  achievements  of  the  past 
5  years  is  an  impressive  one.  We  have 
witnessed  a  perioq  of  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth,  wftth  expanded  produc- 
tion, rising  stand|irds  of  living,  and  the 
lowest  rates  of  uijemployment  in  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half.  Our  military  forces  today 
are  the  strongest  Jn  the  world,  capable  of 
protecting  the  Nation  against  any  fore- 
seeable challenge  or  threat.  Last  month 
saw  man's  first  iaccessful  flight  to  the 
moon.  In  domestic  matters,  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches,  coopera- 
tively, have  forgfd  new  tools  to  open 
of  opportunity  for  a 
Americans. 


wider  the  doors 
better  life  for  all 


In  my  first  budget  message  5  years  ago, 
I  stated:  "A  government  that  is  strong, 
a  government  that  is  solvent,  a  govern- 
ment that  is  compassionate  is  the  kind 
of  government  that  endures."  I  have 
sought  to  provide  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment as  your  President.  With  this  budget, 
I  leave  that  kind  of  government  to  my 
successor. 

The   1970  budget  program  calls  for: 
— Support   for   our   commitments   in 
Southeast     Asia,      and     necessary 
improvements     to     maintain     and 
strengthen  our  overall  military  ca- 
pabilities. 
— Continued    emphasis    on    domestic 
programs  which  help  disadvantaged 
groups  obtain  a  fairer  share  of  the 
Nation's  economic  and  cultxu-al  ad- 
vancements. 
— A  budget  surplus  in  the  year  ahead, 
as  well  as  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  relieve  the  Inflationary  pressures 
in  the  economy  and  to  reduce  the 
strains     that     Federal     borrowing 
would  place   on   financial   markets 
and  Interest  rates. 
This  Nation  can  and  must  bear  the 
cost  of  the  defense  of  freedom,  and  must 
at  the  same  time  move  ahead  in  meet- 
ing the  pressing  needs  we  face  at  home. 
But  caution  and  prudence  require  that 
we  budget  our  resources  in  a  way  which 
enables  us  to  preserve  our  prosperity, 
strengthen  the  U.S.  dollar,  and  stem  the 
increased  price  pressures  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  few  years. 

We   can   meet   these   objectives   and 
achieve  desirable  budget  siupluses  by: 
— Holding  down  total  Federal  spend- 
ing and  lending  through  strict  con- 
trol of  program  commitments. 
— Extending  for  one  year  the  10%  tax 
surcharge  on  individual  and  corpo- 
ration  income   taxes   enacted   last 
Jiuie  beyond  the  present  expiration 
date  of  June  30, 1969. 
Americans  are  united  in  the  hope  that 
the   Vietnam   peace   talks   now   taking 
place  in  Paris  will  be  soon  and  success- 
fully concluded,  so  that  reconstruction 
can  begin.  Meanwhile,  the  fighting  con- 
tinues. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
1970  budget  necessarily  provides  fimds 
to  support  our  military  operations  in 
Vietnam  for  the  year  ahead.  At  the  same 
time,  ^we  are  taking  steps  to  assure  an 
orderly  reduction  in  Southeast  Asia  sup- 
port as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

With  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
honorable  peace,  consideration  can  be 
given  to  removal  of  the  tax  surcharge  as 
miUtary  spending  declines.  At  that  time, 
such  action  could  ease  the  post-Vietnam 
transition,  smooth  the  conversion  to 
greater  peacetime  production,  and  help 
assure  continued  economic  growth  and 
full  employment. 


Our  domestic  programs  are  Increas- 
ingly focused  on  urgent  national  prob- 
lems— inadequate  educational  opportu- 
nities, slum  housing,  increased  crime,  ur- 
ban congestion  and  decay,  pollution  of 
our  air  and  water,  lack  of  proper  health 
care,  and  hunger  and  malnutrition.  The 
1970  budget  continues  to  place  the  great- 
est emphasis  on  progress  in  overcoming 
these  ills. 

A  substantial  part  of  every  budget  re- 
flects the  continuing  momentum  of  pro- 
gram decisions  made  in  past  years,  by 
past  Presidents  and  past  Congresses. 
While  adhering  to  a  restrictive  expendi- 
ture policy,  I  ana  making  reasonable  pro- 
vision in  the  1970  budget  for  the  require- 
ments of  ongoing  programs,  proposing 
reductions  wherever  possible  and  recom- 
mending some  selective  improvements 
and  ext>anslons,  including  social  security 
benefit  increases. 

BrrDGET    STTMMART 

The  1970  budget  proposes  total  outlays 
of  $195.3  billion,  made  up  of  $194.4  bil- 
lion in  expenditures  and  $0.9  billion  for 
net  lending. 

Budget  receipts  are  estimated  at  $198.7 
billion  in  1970,  Including  the  effects  of 
extending  present  income  and  excise  tax 
rates. 

Accordingly,  the  budget  surplus  will  be 
$3.4  billion. 

The  budget  totals  are,  as  in  last  year's 
budget,  based  on  the  new  budget  concept 
adopted  upon  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts  which  I  appointed  in 
1967.  They  Include  the  transactions  of 
the  social  security  and  other  Govern- 
ment trust  funds,  and  distinguish  be- 
tween expenditures  and  fully  repayable 
loans. 

Assimilng  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  budget,  the  surplus 
for  fiscal  year  1970  would  follow  a  sur- 
plus of  $2.4  biUion  in  1969.  This  outlook 
represents  a  sharp  reversal  from  the 
$25.2  billion  deficit  incurred  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  totals  in  the  expenditure  account 
alone  are  estimated  to  produce  a  surplus 
of  $4.3  billion  In  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
expenditure  surplus  offers  a  better  meas- 
ure of  the  direct  effect  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  the  Nation's  income  and  out- 
put, and  highlights  the  fiscal  i>olicy 
which  imderplns  my  budget  recommen- 
dations. 

To  finance  the  proposals  In  this  budg- 
et, I  am  recommending  appropriations 
and  other  new  budget  authority  of  $210.1 
billion  for  1970.  Of  this  amount,  $143.9 
billion  depends  on  action  during  the 
cm-rent  session  of  the  Congress.  The  re- 
maining authority  will  become  available 
under  existing  law  without  current  con- 
gressional action. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  FINANCIAL  PLAN 
[Fiscai  years.  In  billions] 


Description 


Budget  auttiorftr  Oargety  approprietions): 

PreviousJy  enacted, 

Proposed  ta<  curreal  action  l>y  Congress. 

Becoming  available  without  current  action  by  Congress. 
Deductions  tor  offsetting  receipts 

Total  budget  authority 


1968  actual 

1969  estimate 

1970  estimate 

{134.4 

J127. 8  . 
4.8 
75.3 
-13.3 

J143.9 

67.8 
-11.6 

80.2 
-13.9 

190.6 

194.6 

210.1 
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DMCipih. 

UOaclMl 

IWSMthMli 

1970*ibMt* 

Receipts,  mtfii^m,  iMl  net  lendini: 
ExptnditureeccoMt: 

Receipts                                         ..................... 

J153.7 
172.8 

J186.1 
182.3 

{198.7 

Exoeflditiiras  (exehides  net  lefHtinfl)..  ..  

194.4 

Upcnditttrt  account  surplus  or  daficK  (—) 

-19.2 

3.8 

4.3 

Loan  account : 

20.4 
14.4 

12.5 
11.1 

8.1 

7.2 

N#i  l6iKiin(_ .«.._.......__..___._-..--..-----•---•• 

6.0 

1.4 

.9 

Total  budget: 

Race^                      

1S3.7 
178.9 

186.1 
183.7 

198.7 

OutLavs  ^exoenditures  and  net  lertdini)                ........... 

195.3 

Budget  surplus  or  deficit  (-) 

-25.2 

2.4 

3.4 

Budget  Tinancing: 

Net  borrowing  from  the  public  or  repayment  of  borrowing  (—)... 

23.1 

-3.1 
.7 

-4.0 
.6 

Total  btidffet  financing                                  ................. 

25.2 

369.  7 
.        290.6 

-2.4 

365.2 
276.6 

-3.4 

Outstanding  debt,  end  of  year: 

Gross  Federal  debt                       -.  

1967 
....J341.3 

371.5 

Debt  held  by  til*  pyblic 

.  ..  267.5 

272.6 

nSCAL   PROGRAM   FOR    1970 

The  revenues  and  budget  program  I 
recommend  for  fiscal  year  1970  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Parts  2  and  3  of  this 
budget  document.  The  major  features  of 
the  overall  fiscal  program  follow. 

J?co7io77iic  setting. — The  fiscal  policy  I 
am  recommending  is  designed  to: 
— Foster  continued  growth  in  employ- 
ment and  real  income; 
— Contain  infiationary  pressures; 
— Ease  the  upward  pressure  on  interest 

rates;  and 
— Continue  the  improvement  in  our 

balance  of  payments  position. 
Early  in  1961,  the  American  economy 
entered  into  a  record-breaking  period  of 
prosperity  which  has  continued  for  8 
years.  Between  1960  and  1968,  we  have 
achieved : 
— An  increase  of  45%  in  the  Nation's 

output  of  goods  and  services ; 
— A  rise  of  $24  billion  in  annual  cor- 
poration profits,  after  taxes; 
— An  increase  of  31  %  in  real  per  capita 
spendable  personal  Income  ( after  ad- 
justment  for  prices) ; 
— The  creation  of  more  than  10  million 

new  jobs; 
— An  average  annual  increase  of  3.5% 

in  output  per  man-hour ; 
— A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  to  3.3%  of  the  labor  force, 
the  lowest  level  since  October  1953; 
and 
— A  decrease  of  over  17  million  In  the 
number  of  people  living  in  poverty. 
In  contrast,  recent  price  developments 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  even  though 
our  record  compares  favorably  with  other 
major  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  also 
had  a  sharp  increase  in  interest  rates, 
and  our  balance  of  payments  position 
needs  strengthening,  although  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  toward  equi- 
librium. 

To  help  correct  these  conditions,  I 
requested  and — after  considerable  de- 
lay— the  Congress  enacted  the  10%  tax 
surcharge.  This  measure  has  helped  to 
calm  fears  abroad  about  our  willingness 
and  determination  to  take  the  steps 
needed  to  protect  the  American  dollar. 
The  delay  In  enacting  the  surcharge  was 
costly,  however.  During  the  prolonged  pe- 


riod of  debate,  price  and  cost  increases 
gathered  momentum.  The  fiscal  restraint 
proposed  in  the  1969  and  1970  budgets  is 
essential  Lf  we  are  to  look  toward  a  satis- 
factory price  performance  and  a  return 
to  a  sustainable  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Many  factors  underlie  the  economic 
imbalances  we  are  experiencing.  A  re- 
turn to  reasonable  price  stability  will  re- 
quire continued  fiscal  restraint  with  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  monetary 
policy  and  restraint  in  price  and  wage 
decisions  by  American  business  and 
labor.  With  a  reduction  in  inflationary 
pressures,  our  balance  of  payments 
should  improve  as  we  strengthen  our 
competitive  position  in  world  trade. 
Relative  price  stability  should  also  re- 
Ueve  some  of  the  pressures  on  the  money 
markets  and  foster  a  reduction  in  In- 
terest rates.  A  year  ago  the  very  heavy 
borrowing  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  exerting  extreme  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

Although  we  are  optimistic,  we  can- 
not predict  with  any  certainty  when  the 
peace  talks  In  Paris  will  reach  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  Nor  can  we  predict  pre- 
cisely the  timing  or  magnitude  of  move- 
ments in  our  highly  complex  economy. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  the  wisest  plan  of 
action  at  this  time  calls  for  extension 
of  the  tax  surcharge.  Should  the  situa- 
tion change  significantly  in  the  coming 
months,  fiscal  policy  adjustments  could 
be  undertaken  appropriate  to  the  con- 
ditions then  forecast. 

When  I  signed  the  act  providing  for 
the  tax  surcharge,  I  pointed  to  the  need 


for  procedures  In  the  future  to  assure 
closer  cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  in  accomplish- 
ing the  timely  adjustment  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy. I  believe  the  current  uncertain  out- 
look presents  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  attempting  corrective  action  In  this 
area. 
— I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  coupling  extension 
of  the  temporary  surcharge  beyond 
June  30,  1969,  with  authority  for  the 
President  to  remove  it  entirely  or 
partially  if  warranted  by  develop- 
ments. Such  Presidential  discretion 
would  be  subject   to  congressional 
veto  within  a  limited  time  period. 
— For  the  longer   run,   consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  as  a 
permanent  part  of  our  tax  system 
an  element  of  flexibility  under  which 
the  President,  again  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto,  would  have  discre- 
tion to  raise  or  lower  personal  and 
corporation  income  tax  rates  within 
specified    limits — such    as    5%    in 
either  direction. 
The  Congress  should  take  this  action 
or  develop  a  comparable  alternative  pro- 
cedure to  prevent  in  the  future  the  kind 
of  costly  fiscal  stalemate  we  experienced 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Revenues. — In  addition  to  extending 
the  temporary  income  tax  surcharge,  I 
believe  we  should  also  extend  the  present 
excise  tax  rates  of  7%  on  automobiles 
and  10%  on  telephone  service,  rather 
than  allow  these  rates  to  drop  to  5%  on 
January  1,  1970,  as  currently  scheduled 
by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  $198.7  billion  total  esti- 
mated revenues  for  fiscal  year  1970  in- 
cludes $9.5  billion  to  be  collected  from 
extending  the  income  ta::  surcharge  and 
current  automobile  and  telephone  excise 
tax  rates. 

Budget  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1969  are 
estimated  at  $186.1  billion.  Although  de- 
clining, the  continued  high  cost  of  sup- 
porting our  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  amount  to  more  than  double  the 
revenue  yields  anticipated  from  extend- 
ing the  surcharge  and  excise  tax  rates 
into  fiscal  year  1970.  If  the  surcharge 
were  allowed  to  expire  on  June  30,  1969, 
and  the  excise  taxes  to  decline  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  the  growth  in  revenues, 
mainly  resulting  from  an  expanding 
economy  and  rising  incomes,  would  ap- 
proximately offset  the  revenue  loss  from 
the  scheduled  decline  in  tax  rates.  Re- 
ceipts in  fiscal  year  1970  under  existing 
law  would  be  close  to  the  estimated  rev- 
enues in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  would  be 
inadequate  to  cover  the  unavoidable, 
built-in  increases  in  outlays. 


BUDGET  RECEIPTS 
FBcal  years.  In  billions) 

Source 

1968  actual 

1969  estimate 

1970  estimate 

Individual  income  taxes 

J68.7 
28.7 
34.6 
14.1 
7.6 

$84.4 

38.1 

4a5 

14.8 

8.3 

J90.4 
37.9 

45  9 

15.7 

8.8 

Total  budget  receipts 

1517 
153.7 

186.1 
185.6 

.5 

198.7 
186.8 

Under  proposed  legisiation: 

Income  and  excise  tax  rate  extensions 

9.5 

L7 



- 

.3 

User  diarges 



.4 
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The  rise  of  $J2.6  billion  In  revenues 
between  1969  and  1970  includes  an  esti- 
mated $5.4  billiao  Increase  under  social 
Insurance  programs,  such  as  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  insurance. 

Most  of  this  rise.  $5.0  billion,  is  In 
social  security  receipts,  including: 
—The  fuU-yeaJr  effect  of  the  increase 
from  8.8%  t|)  9.6%  in  the  combined 
employer-employee  payroll  tax  rate, 
which  occuried  on  January  1,  1969, 
and  I 

— A  proposed  Increase  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  fifcm  $7,800  to  $9,000  and 
In  the  combined  employer-employee 
tax  rate  froii  9.6%  to  10.4%.  effec- 
tive January  1,  1970,  in  order  to  fi- 
nance   proposed    benefit    increases. 
The  increase  in  the  tax  rate  is  cur- 
rently schediled  by  law  to  take  effect 
on  January  [l,  1971. 
Another  $0.3  billion  of  the  increase 
from  1969  to  197(1  reflects  proposed  legis- 
lation to  shift  tie  timing  of  collections 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  from 
»  lump-sum  anrtual  basis  to  a  current 
(juarteriy  basis.  "  "his  change  will  provide 
more  adequately  for  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Fee  eral-State  employment 
security  system. 

Many  Goverr  ment  programs  offer 
services  which  jield  direct  and  Identi- 
fiable benefits  t<i  specific  groups.  Some 
of  these  progran  s  should  be  financed  by 
charging  users  or  the  services  rather 
than  having  then  financed  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer.  1  believe  this  is  sound 
public  policy  an<  should  be  extended  to 
new  areas. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  recom- 
mended legislation  for  user  charges  in 
the  field  of  tran<  portation,  so  that  those 
who  benefit  directly  will  pay  a  fairer 
share  of  the  cos;s  involved.  I  am  again 
recommending  such  user  charges,  and 
the  1970  estima  e  of  revenues  includes 
$0.4  billion  based  on  my  proposals. 

Outlays.— The  estimate  of  $195.3  bil- 
lion in  total  buduet  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1970  represents  our  minimum  require- 
ments to  fill  urgent  needs  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  baspd  on  a  detailed  review 
of  all  Federal  programs,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  holding  outlays  down  as  much  as 
possible,  consistent  with  essential  na- 
tional economic  md  program  objectives. 
For  fiscal  year  1968,  a  reduction  in 
agency  obligations  was  enacted.  For  fis- 
cal year  1969,  ttie  Congress  enacted  an 
arbitrary  ceiling  on  total  outlays  in  the 
Revenue  and  E:Lpenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Each  ol  these  devices  conflicts 
with  the  normal  appropriations  process 
and  with  curreni  techniques  of  program 
planning  and  esecution.  Effective  Gov- 
ernment operatic  ns  require  that  we  reach 
an  agreement  on  which  of  these  con- 
flicting budgetary  approaches  will  be 
used  in  the  f  utur( ;. 

In  limiting  totil  outlays,  the  Congiess 
departed  from  iis  traditional  procedure 
of  using  individu  eiI  appropriation  actions 
SIS  the  primary  means  of  exercising  Its 
control  over  the  Federal  budget.  In  con- 
trast with  normal  practice,  the  Congress 
placed  direct  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  checks  that  could  be  issued  or  cash 
disbursements  tliat  could  be  made  in  the 
12-month  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
To  implement  this  new  restriction,  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies  have 
had  to  add  to  thtlr  financial  control  ma- 


chinery. In  prior  years,  executive  con- 
trol of  the  budget  was  exercised  at  the 
stage  of  placing  contracts,  hiring  per- 
sonnel, making  loan  and  grant  commit- 
ments, or  incurring  some  other  obliga- 
tion. These  obligations  lead,  of  course,  to 
Federal  disbursements,  sometimes  in  the 
same  fiscal  year  and  sometimes  in  a  later 
flscid  year.  Now,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  each 
executive  establishment  must  also  exer- 
cise direct  control  over  the  amount  of 
disbursements  it  makes  within  the  year. 

An  inflexible  spending  ceiling  unre- 
lated to  the  appropriations  process 
forces  ineCBcient  or  uneconomical  prac- 
tices in  carrying  out  legislatively  ap- 
proved programs.  In  some  cases,  na- 
tional priorities  are  arbitrarily  distorted 
by  the  fact  that  the  outlays  for  some 
Federal  programs  are  sheltered  In  basic 
law  from  meaningful  annual  control, 
and,  consequently,  compensating  reduc- 
tions have  to  be  made  elsewhere. 

In  periods  of  inflationary  pressure, 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  the 
need  for  holding  down  Federal  outlajrs 
Is  beyond  dispute.  Also.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  try  to  correct  within  flscal  year 
1970  the  distortions  from  the  obligation 
reductions  of  1968  and  the  outlay  con- 
trols of  1969.  Therefore,  in  this  budget, 
the  estimates  of  expenditm-es  and  net 
lending  in  fiscal  year  1970  must  reflect 
the  continuation  of  an  executive  policy 
of  outlay  management. 

With  such  a  policy,  total  budget  out- 
lays in  1970  are  estimated  to  be  up  $11.6 
bUlion  from  1969.  This  includes  $0.5  bil- 
lion for  national  defense,  largely  for 
improvements  In  our  strategic  forces, 
modernization  of  our  tactical  air  forces, 
and  other  increased  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  needed  to  assure  suffi- 


cient deterrent  power  In  the  future. 
These  Increases  will  be  substantially  off- 
set by  reduced  outlays  for  Vietnam  re- 
sulting from  changing  combat  patterns 
and  revised  supply  requirements. 

Apart  from  national  defense,  three- 
quarters  of  the  increase  between  1969 
and  1970  reflects  relatively  uncontrolla- 
ble charges  which  must  be  met  under 
present  laws.  The  overall  increase  must, 
further,  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  workloads  and  costs  to  which  the 
Government — just  as  businesses,  con- 
sumers, and  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy— must  accommodate. 

The  $8.6  billion  increase  In  relatively 
uncontrollable  outlays  consists  of: 
— $2.9  billion  for  benefit  payments  and 
other  outlays  for  social  security, 
Medicare,  and  other  social  insurance 
programs  financed  through  trust 
funds;  this  increase  represents  the 
automatic  growth  In  benefits  for 
these  programs  under  existing  law. 
— $2.8  billion  for  the  final  stage  of  the 
pay  increases  for  military  and  civil- 
ian employees  enacted  In  1967,  to 
achieve  pay  comparability  with  the 
private  sector. 
— $1.6  billion  for  other  charges  which 
are  relatively  fixed  in  the  short  run 
under  requirements  of  existing  law 
I  for  example.  Interest  on  the  debt, 
public  assistance  and  Medicaid,  and 
veterans  benefits) . 
— $1.3  billion  for  outlays  arising  out  of 
prior  year  contracts  and  other  com- 
mitments now  reaching  the  payment 
stage.  This  Includes  substantial 
amounts  for  highways,  construction 
of  education  facilities,  and  health 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
IFiscal  years,  in  billionsl 


Controllability 


1968 
actual 


1969 

estimate 


1970 

estimate 


Change 
1969-70 


National  detense.  »0.5  $81.0  W1.5  +t0.5 

Relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  outlays  under  present  law: 
Open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs: 

Social  security,  medicare,  and  other  social  insurance  trust  funds. ..  3S.  5  39.6  42.4  +2.9 

Interest 13.7  15.2  16.0  +.8 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase 2.8  +2.8 

Veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and  insurance 5.0  5.6  5.9  +.2 

Public  assistance  grants  (including  medicaid) 5.3  6.3  7.4  +1.1 

Farm  price  supports  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 3.2  3.6  3.1  —.5 

Postal  operations  directly  related  to  mail  volume .7  .5  .5  +.1 

Legislative  and  judiciary .3  .4  .4  '  + 

Other 1.3  1.6  1.5  -.1 

Outlays  from  prior  year  contracts  and  obligations 17.3  17.6  18.9  "*■'■_! 

Subtotal,  relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  outlays 

Relatively  controllable  civilian  outlays: 

Proposed  social  security  benefit  increases 

Other 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions 

Total,  budget  outlays 178.9  183.7  195.3  +11.6 


82.4 

90.2 

98.8 

+8.6 

1.6 
19.0 

+1.6 

20.5 

17.6 

+1.5 

-4.6 

-5.1 

-5.7 

-.6 

I  Less  than  $50,000.00a 

In  keeping  with  national  priorities, 
major  s<x:ial  programs  account  for  the 
largest  portion  of  the  $11.6  billion  In- 
crease In  outlays  between  1969  and  1970. 
Of  the  $7.9  billion  increase  for  these 
programs.  $4.5  billion  is  for  social  insur- 
ance payments  including  my  proposals 
for  an  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

Aside  tram  the  increases  for  national 
defense  and  such  relatively  uncon- 
trollable outlays  as  Federal  pay  and 
Interest,  outlays  for  all  other  civilian  pro- 


grams are  estimated  to  Increase  by  only 
$0.2  billion. 

Budget    authority.— For    flscal    year 
1970,  a  total  of  $210.1  billion  of  budget 
authority  Is  recommended,  including: 
— New  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $209.6 
billion  for  programs  in  the  expendi- 
ture account  of  the  budget,  and 
—Loan  authority  of  $0.5  billion  for 

loan  accoimt  programs. 
Budget  authority — mostly  In  the  form 
of  appropriations — must  be  provided  by 
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the  Congress  before  F^ederal  agencies  can 
spend  or  lend  funds.  Some  authority  re- 
quires congressional  action  each  year  or 
at  fairiy  regular  intervals.  Other  amounts 
of  authority  become  available  under  basic 
law,  and  require  no  spedflc  additional 
action  by  the  Ckingress. 

Of  the  total  budget  authority  I  am 
recommending  for  1970,  $143.9  billion 
would  have  to  be  acted  on  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  The  estimated 
1970  outlays  related  to  such  action  total 
$93.8  billion. 

The  remaining  authority,  which  does 
not  require  further  congressional  action, 
consists  mainly  of  amounts  for  social  in- 
surance trust  fund  programs,  under 
which  the  special  receipts  financing  the 
programs  are  automatically  appropriat- 
ed, and  for  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 
The  $15.5  billion  increase  in  total 
budget  authority  estimated  between  1969 
and  1970  consists  mainly  of  $5.4  billion 
representing  the  increase  in  social  insur- 
ance trust  fund  receipts,  $3.6  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  and  $2.8  billion 
for  the  military  and  civilian  pay  increase 
to  be  put  into  effect  in  July  1969. 

The  remaining  increase  of  $3.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  1970  is  the  net 
result  of  a  number  of  Increases  and  de- 
creases. 
The  major  increases  are: 
— $2.0  billion,  primarily  for  Medicaid 
and  other  public  assistance,  health, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  In  the 
Department  of  Health,   Education, 
and  Welfare. 
— $966  million  for  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance, to  enable  us  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  resources  to  develop- 
ing areas  on  a  selective  basis  follow- 
ing the  large  reductions  of  the  past 
two  years. 
— $800  million  for  Interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt. 
— $522  million  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion, highways,  and  other  activities 
in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 
— $429  million  for  job  training  and 
other  manpower  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 
— $422  million  for  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration,  mainly   for   increases   in 
compensation,  pensions,  and  medical 
care. 
— $286  million  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  primarily  to  increase  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  for  law 
enforcement  activities. 
Major  decreases  from  1969  to  1970  are: 
— $635  million  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  largely  reflecting  lower 
costs  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration   associated    with    smaller 
crops  of  wheat  and  soybeans,  and  in- 
creased use  of  feed  grains. 
— $286  million  for  the  Post  Office,  re- 
flecting proposed  legislation  to  con- 
solidate first-class  and  domestic  air 
mall  into  a  single  category  with  a 
rate  1  cent  higher  than  the  present 
first  class  rate,  and  to  adjust  the 
rate  for  single-piece  third-class  mall. 
— $236  million  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  as 
Increases  for  various  programs  are 


more  than  offset  by  reductions  In  di- 
rect loans  for  college  housing  and 
housing  for  moderate-income  fami- 
lies, which  are  being  replaced  by 
programs  relying  on  private  financ- 
ing. 

-$235  million  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration, 
which  will  provide  for  a  program 
level  equal  to  1969  when  combined 
with  prior  year  funds. 


— $133  million  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  reflecting  reductions  in 
procurement  of  raw  uranium  con- 
centrates and  in  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. 
An  allowance  for  contingencies  of  $500 
million  is  Included  in  the  total  of  budget 
authority  for  1970  to  cover  unforeseen 
developments  and  the  costs  of  proposals 
for  which  specific  estimates  cannot  be 
made  at  tills  time. 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
[Fiscal  years.  In  billbnsl 


Description 


Available  through  current  action  by  the  Congress: 

Previously  enacted 

Proposed  in  this  budget 

To  be  requested  separately; 

For  supplemental  requirements  under  present  law 

Upon  enactment  ol  proposed  legislation 

Allowances: 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase 

Contingencies ._ _ 

Subtotal,  available  through  current  action  by  the  Congress 

Available  without  current  action  by  the  Congress  (permanent  authorizations): 

Trust  lunds  (existing  law) 

interest  on  the  public  debt 

Other 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts: 

Interfund  and  intragovernmental  transactions 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public 

Total  budget  authority 190.6  194.6 


1968 
actual 

1969 
estimate 

1970 
estimate 

$134. 4 

$127.8  ... 

}139.3 

4.5  ... 
.2 

1.3 

Z» 

.2 

.5 

134.4 

132.6 

143.9 

47.8 

14.6 

5.4 

-6.9 
-4.7 

53.5 

16.0 

5.8 

-8.7 
-4.6 

5S.I 

16.8 
4.3 

-9.1 
-4.8 

210.1 


The  total  budget  authority  shown  in 
this  budget  for  1969  includes  $4.7  billion 
of  supplemental  appropriations  recom- 
mended for  action  in  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress.  Of  this  amount.  $1.6 
billion  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  pay 
increase  which  became  effective  on  July  1. 
1968.  A  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$1.6  billion  is  also  recommended  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  special 
Southeast  Asia  support. 

In  addition,  the  1969  total  makes  pro- 
vision for  supplemental  appropriations 
required  for  public  assistance  and  vet- 
erans compensation  and  pensions,  which 
are  now  estimated  at  higher  levels  than 
provided  for  last  year,  and  for  the  urg- 
ently needed  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  a  contribution  to 
the  special  fimds  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  following  enactment  of  the 
necessary  authorizations. 

The  estimate  of  total  outlays  in  1969 
and  1970  includes  the  outlays  related  to 
these  supplemental  funds. 

IMPACT  OP  REVEirUE  AND  EXPEKDITtJRE  CONTEOL 
ACT    IN    FISCAL    TEAK     1969 

In    addition    to    various    provisions 
affecting  the  tax  system,  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of   1968 
(Public  Law  90-364)   contained  several 
sections  designed  to  curb  current  and 
future  budget  outlays.  The  act  provided 
for: 
— Specific  limitations  on  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1969,    representing — for    the    pro- 
grams covered — reductions  of   $10 
billion  and  $6  billion,  respectively, 
below  the  levels  in  the  1969  budget 
which  I  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
January  29,  1968. 
— An    analysis    of    funds    previously 
made    available    by    the    Congress 


which  are  estimated  to  be  imobli- 
gated  on  June  30,  1969,  and  to  re- 
main available  in  1970.  with  a  re- 
port including  re<x)inmendations  for 
rescissions  of  at  least  $8  billion  of 
such  balances. 
— Restrictions  on  the  hiring  of  full- 
time,  permanent  employees  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  75%  of  separations, 
until  the  total  of  such  employees 
reaches  the  Jime  1966  level. 
Budget  authority  and  outlays. — In  set- 
ting the  limitations  on  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  the  Congress  excepted  cer- 
tain programs  from  the  required  reduc- 
tions and  subsequently  added  other  ex- 
ceptions. The  exceptions  amount  in  total 
to  more  than  half  of  the  currently  esti- 
mated budget,  including  special  support 
of  Vietnam  operations  and  the  largest 
uncontrollable  programs  in  the  budget — 
programs  which  have  shown  the  sharp- 
est growth  in  recent  yeairs. 

The  current  estimate  of  $194.6  billion 
in  total  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  $7.1  billion  below  the  estimate  in 
last  year's  budget.  An  increase  of  $6.1 
billion  is  now  estimated  for  the  programs 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364,  largely  for  il)  special 
Vietnam  costs,  reflecting  mainly  the  ad- 
justments I  announced  on  March  31. 
1968.  (2)  the  price  support  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
because  of  larger  crops  than  anticipated 
last  January,  (3)  social  security  trust 
funds,  in  which  the  receipts — which  con- 
stitute budget  authority — are  greater 
than  originally  estimated,  (4)  interest 
costs,  refiectlng  both  a  larger  debt  and 
higher  interest  rates,  and  (5)  public  as- 
sistance grants,  based  on  reports  received 
from  participating  State  goverrunents. 

■nie  current  status  of  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1969  Is  as  f  olloiws; 
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BUD6ET  AUf  ORITV  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  196»-RELATIONSHIP  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  90-364 

[In  billlonl 


January  1968 
estimate 


Current  esti- 
mate 


Ctianf* 


Programs  excepted  from  Publ  c  Law  90-364  iimitation 
Special  support  of  Viatnain  operations 

Interest  

Veterans  benefits  and  settees 
Social  Security  Act  trust 

Old-age  and  survive 

Disability  insurance 

Health  insurance     . 

Unemployment  insui 
Commodity  Credit  Corpoi 
Public  assistance  grants 


unds 

i  insurance. 


tion  (price  support  and  related  programs). 
States  (including  Medicaid) 


J25.4 

{28.0 

14.4 

15.2 

7.8 

7.5 

41.8 

.      42.6 

(27.  2) 

(27.8) 
(3.85 

13.7) 

(S.8) 
(4.1) 

(7.3) 

(3.8) 

3.3 

4.8 

5.8 

6.4 

+J2.6 

+.8 

-.3 

+.9 

(+.7) 

(+.0 

(+.5S 

(-3) 

+1.6 

+.7 


Subtotal,  excepted  programs. 
Remainder-  covered  by  Publl:  Law  90-364  limitation. 


98.4 
103.3 


104.6 
90.1 


-1-6.1 
-13.2 


Total. 


201.7 


194.6 


-7.1 


affected  by  the  lim- 
der  Public  Law  90- 
ty  Is  now  estimated 
under  last  January's 
of  this  reduction  re- 
to  complete  private 
ownershif>  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Asjooiation's  secondary  market  op- 
erations, the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 


For  the  progr 
itation  required 
364,  budget  autho 
to  be  $13.2  billion 
estimate.  A  portioi 
fleets  the  conversii 


BUDGET 


Description 


:  Law  90-364  limitation: 
I  Vietna|n  operatioiu 


I  Publ  c 


I unds    -   ... 
nsurance. 


Programs  excepted  from 
Special  support  of " 

I nterest  

Veterans  benefits  and  se 
Social  Security  Act  trust 

Old-age  and  survive 

Disability  insurance. 

Health  insurance 

Unemployment  insui 
Tennessee  Vailey  Authority  (portfoo  financed  from  power  procaeds  and 

borrowing) 
Commodity  CrjditCorpo  ati 
Public  assistarce  grants 
Aid  to  schools  in  federalh 

made  in  1969) 


ion  (price  support  and  related  programs) 

0  States  (including  Medicaid) 

mpacted  areas(special  1%8  supplemental  paymenb 


Subtotal,  excepted  proti 
Remainder — covered  by  Publf: 


Total. 


>  Less  ttian  $50,000,000. 
:  Outlays  exceeding  the  Jaitua 
assistance  grants  are  not  excfpted 


In  total,  outlays 
mated  to  be  $2.4  b 
nal  estimate  last 


However,  the  $10  billion  required  reduc- 
tion is  being  achieved  over  and  above 
these  factors,  and  without  the  need  for 
me  to  establish  reserves  which  would  re- 
sult in  automatic  rescission  of  enacted 
1969  budget  authority  as  authorized  im- 
der  the  law. 

For  budget  outlays,  the  current  situa- 
tion is  as  follows: 


OUTLAYS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-RELATIONSHIP  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  90  364 
II  n  billlonsl 


January  1968 
estimate 


Current 
estimate 


Change 


$26.3 

14.4 

7.3 

36.0 

(24. 6) 


ai 

2.8 
5.7 


$29.2 

15.2 

7.7 

36.4 

(24. 6) 
(2.6i 
(6.2) 
(3.0) 

0.1 
3.6 
6.2 

.1 


-f-$2.9 

-I-.8 

+.i 

-I-.4 

(+.  1) 

(+.5) 
(-•1) 


•  +a9 

■+.6 
-f.l 


rams 

Law  90-364  limitttion. 


92.6 
93.5 


98.6 
85.1 


-I-6.0 
-8.3 


186.1 


183.7 


-2.4 


ry  1968  estimates  by  more  than  $907,000,000  lor  farm  price  supports  and  $560,000,000  for  public 
from  the  Public  Law  90  364  limitation. 


in  1969  are  now  esti- 
llion  below  the  orlgi- 
January.  Upward  re- 
estimates  amounting  to  $6.0  billion  have 
been  necessary  in  tpe  programs  excepted 
limitation,  reflect- 
ing the  same  factors  as  those  affecting 
budget  authority. 

For  the  portion  ^t  the  budget  covered 
by  the  limitation  p.  Public  Law  90-364, 
the  current  estimate  of  outlays  repre- 
sents a  reduction  o|  $8.3  billion  below  the 
January  1968  estfciate  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  These  reductions  include  decreases 
In  Depaj:tment  of  Defense  programs 
apart  from  Southeast  Asia  support  as 
well  as  in  the  ci^^lian  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

As  in  the  case  of  budget  authority,  the 
required  $6  billion  tutback  in  outlays  for 
covered  programs  Is  being  accomplished 
over  and  above  reductions  resulting  from 
financing  changes  associated  with  the 
conversion  of  certain  credit  institutions 
to  private  ownership.  The  currently  esti- 
mated reduction  yrUl  allow  leeway  in 


carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-364,  should  unforeseen  increases 
occur  in  the  affected  programs  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  coptsAn  a  provision 
permanently  exempting  appropriations 
made  to  the  0£Qce  of  Education  from 
administrative  controls  on  obligations 
and  spending.  While  this  administra- 
tion has  made  education  an  urgent  na- 
tional priority,  it  is  highly  undesirable 
to  restrict  in  this  way  the  actions  which 
a  future  President  might  find  necessary 
for  prudent  management  of  the  Ciovem- 
ment. 

Unobligated  balances. — As  required  by 
section  204  of  Public  Law  90-364.  an 
analysis  has  been  made  of  the  unobli- 
gated balances  estimated  to  remain 
available  in  fiscal  year  1970.  A  report  of 
the  res\ilts,  Indicating  possible  rescis- 
sions of  the  required  $8  billion  of  these 
balances,  is  provided  in  Special  Analysis 
G.  I  do  not  favor  those  rescissions  and 
t<herefore  the  tables  and  schedules  in  the 


various  parts  of  the  budget  do  not  re- 
flect such  action. 

Federal  cixHUan  employment. — The 
requirement  in  Public  Law  90-364  that 
restrictions  on  hiring  be  imposed  until 
the  Gfovemment's  full-time  permanent 
civilian  employment  is  reduced  to  the 
June  1966  level  has  Inevitably  created 
many  dlfQculties  for  orderly  manage- 
ment of  the  Government's  activities.  As 
originally  enacted,  this  requirement 
would  have  necessitated  an  eventual 
reduction  of  over  250,000  employees 
from  the  level  of  June  1968,  despite  a 
substantial  increase  in  workloads  com- 
pared with  2  years  earlier.  Shortly  after 
enactment  of  the  law,  the  Congress  ex- 
empted roughly  one-third  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's full-time  employees  in  speci- 
fied agencies,  with  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  required  reduction  to  about  115,000. 

The  controls  in  the  law  also  affect 
temporary  and  part-time  employment, 
requiring  that  such  employment  each 
month  in  any  agency  not  exceed  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  month  in 
1967. 

The  administration  has  successfully 
enforced  these  provisions  to  date.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  continued  arbitrary 
reductions  in  employment  over  a  period 
of  time  will  hamstring  effective  manage- 
ment of  programs  and  personnel  prac- 
tices, will  reduce  efficiency  and  increase 
costs,  and  will  lead  to  further  curtail- 
ment or  to  interruption  of  Goverrmient 
services.  This  situation  is  aggravated  by 
the  need  to  provide  staff  for  new  pro- 
grams adopted  after  Jime  1966  and  for 
enlarged  workloads  which  occur  as  the 
population  grows  and  the  economy  ex- 
pands. 

During  the  past  5  years,  I  have,  as  a 
regular  practice,  imposed  employment 
limitations  on  the  agencies  to  provide 
incentives  for  improving  productivity 
and  to  keep  the  Federal  payroll  to  a 
minimiun.  Limitations  for  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  were  related  to  the  pro- 
gram and  budgetary  levels  recommended 
by  me  and  approved  by  the  Congress, 
rather  than  to  some  arbitrary  formula 
or  imrelated  benchmark  period. 

The  Congress  should  rely  on  its  ap- 
propriations process — or  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable accompanying  process — to  re- 
late employment  levels  specifically  to  the 
work  it  wants  done  by  each  agency  and 
for  which  it  provides  the  necessary 
funds.  The  1970  estimates  in  this  budget 
are  based  on  such  action. 

FEDERAI.  DSBT 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts and  outlays  in  this  budget,  the 
Federal  debt  held  by  the  public  will  de- 
crease from  $290.6  billion  on  June  30, 
1968  to  $276.6  billion  on  June  30.  1969, 
and  will  further  decline  to  an  estimated 
$272.6  billion  on  June  30,  1970.  This  de- 
crease reflects: 
— The  sharp  reduction  in  net  Federal 
borrowing    requirements    from    the 
unusually  high  level  In  1968,  since 
outlays  in  both  1969  and  1970  will  be 
financed  entirely  from  current  reve- 
nues; and 
— The  conversion  to  complete  private 
ownership  during  1969  of  the  sec- 
ondary  market  opei«tiOD5  of  the 
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Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives, causing  a  net  reduction  of 
$10.9  billion  in  outstanding  obliga- 
tions to  the  public  previously  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  debt. 
Gross  Federal  debt — which  is  the  sum 


of  the  amount  of  debt  held  by  the  public 
and  the  amoimt  held  within  tiie  Govern- 
ment— is  estimated  at  $371.5  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1970.  This  total 
includes  not  only  the  direct  obligations 
of  the  Treasury,  but  also  $14.1  billion  in 
securities  issued  by  various  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 


FEDERAL  DEBT  AND  BUDGET  FINANCING 
(End  of  fiacal  yean.  In  billions| 


Description 


1968  actual    1969  estimate     1970  estimate 


Federal  debt  field  by  tlie  public 

Plus:  Debt  held  by  Federal  agencies  and  trust  fund* 

Equals  gross  Federal  debt. 

Ofwhicli: 

Treasury  debt'... 

Other  agency  debt 

Budget  financing: 

Net  borrowing  from  the  public  or  repayment  of  borrowing (—) 
Other  means  of  financing 

Total,  budget  financing 

Total,  budget  surplus  or  deficit  (—) 


$290.6 

$276.6 
88.6 

$272  6 

79.1 

98  9 

369.7 

365.2 

350.2 
15.0 

371.5 

345  3 

357  4 

24.4 

14  1 

23.1 

-3.1 
.7 

-4  0 

2.1 

6 

25  2 

>-2.4 

—3  4 

-25.2 


2.4 


3.4 


>  Excludes  notes  issued  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

'  Excludes  $10,800,000,000  of  net  credits  for  conversion  of  certain  mixed-ownership  credit  institutions  to  private  ownership. 


The  statutory  debt  limit  now  stands 
at  $358  billion,  with  a  temporary  sea- 
sonal Increase  to  $365  billion  permitted 
within  each  fiscal  year.  These  limits  ap- 
ply mainly  to  the  direct  Treasury  debt 
and  do  not  cover  most  of  the  publicly 
issued  agency  debt.  As  a  result  of  the 
unusually  large  increase  in  special 
Treasury  issues  to  Government  trust 
funds  for  investment  of  their  surplus 
receipts  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  direct  Treasury  debt  will  be 
relatively  high,  even  though  a  budget 
surplus  is  in  prospect  and  borrowing 
from  the  public  will  decline.  It  may  be 
necessary,  therefore,  within  the  next  few 
months,  to  revise  the  present  debt  limit. 
Even  if  this  does  not  prove  necessary  at 
that  time,  the  need  for  such  action  will, 
in  all  probability,  r>rise  next  fall,  when 
budget  receipts  will  be  seasonally  low. 

THE    SETTING    OF   PBIORITIES 

The  overall  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
reflects  the  needs  and  demands  for  pub- 
lic services  as  a  whole.  The  coTTiposttioTt 
of  the  budget  reveals  much  about  the 
Nation's  priorities. 

As  the  population  grows  and  the  econ- 
omy expands,  outlays  for  such  public 
services  as  improvements  in  our  national 
parks  and  other  Federal  recreation  areas, 
air  safety,  law  enforcement,  and  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  and  customs  duties  in- 
evitably increase. 

In  other  areas — such  as  space  explora- 
tion, veterans  benefits,  farm  price  sup- 
ports, housing  aids,  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  imdertaken  long-range 
commitments  and  programs.  And.  in  re- 
cent decades,  the  Government  has  re- 
sponded to  urgent  national  social  prob- 
lems by  laimchlng  programs  to  reduce 
unemployment  of  our  workers,  protect 
the  Incomes  and  health  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, revitalize  urban  areas,  attack  the 
sources  of  poverty,  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  our  children  and  youth, 


and  ensure  equal  treatment  and  justice 
for  all  Americans. 


Outlays  for  national  defense  are  the 
heaviest  single  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government,  representing  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  tottd  budget.  Defense 
outlays  m  1970  will  be  $28.0  biUion  higher 
than  in  1964,  largely  reflecting  the  costs 
of  supporting  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Within  the  remainder  of  the  budget, 
there  have  been  signiflcant  shifts  in  em- 
phasis in  these  6  years. 

As  we  have  increased  our  efforts  to 
widen  the  opportimitles  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans,  outlays  for  major 
social  programs  have  risen  by  $37.4  bil- 
lion, more  than  doubling  since  1964.  This 
is  twice  the  rat6  of  increase  of  outlays 
for  any  other  category  of  Government 
programs. 

Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  increase  in 
these  social  programs  is  for  social  secu- 
rity and  other  social  insurance  trust 
ftmd  benefits  to  ease  the  burdens  of 
income  loss  because  of  retirement  or  un- 
employment. But  among  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  Federal  programs  have  been 
those  which  represent  investment  in 
human  resources — through  education, 
manpower  training,  improved  health 
care,  and  aid  to  the  needy. 


CHANGING  STRUCTURE  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal  yMrt.  In  billions] 


Program 


1964 
ar.1ual 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Change, 
1964 -7d 


National  defense $53.6  $80.5  $81.0  $815         -)-$28  0 

(Special  Southeast  Asia  support) (26.5)  (28.8)  (25.4)        (-f25.4) 

Major  social  programs: 

Social  insurance  trust  funds  (excluding  medicsre)... 

Welfare  payments  and  services 

Education  and  manpower  training 

Health  (including  medicare) 

Low-  and  moderate-income  housing 

Community  and  regional  development 

Subtotal,  major  social  programs 

Interest 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

All  other  programs 

Allowances  for  pay  increases  and  contingencies 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions 

Total 118.6  178.9  183.7  195.3  4^76.7 


22.7 

30  2 

33.3 

37.2     . 

-hi*  4 
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>  Less  than  $50,000,000. 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
(Fiscal  years] 


Average. 

1955-6d 

actual 

1965 
actual 

1968 
actual 

1969 
estimate 

1970 
estimate 

Total  outlays: 

Vietnam 

Social  insurance  trust  funds 

2  4 

^'>3.5 
14.5 

3.3 
4.3 
14.2 

3.3 
4.4 

12.9 

2.7 
4  6 

Other  outlays 

15.9 

13  2 

>  Less  than  0.05  percenL 

More  than  one-tenth  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  for  unavoidable  interest  costs 
and  for  benefits  and  services  to  veterans. 
These  show  a  combined  Increase  of  $8.2 
billion  between  1964  and  1970,  repre- 
senting a  growth  of  53  % . 

Outlays  for  all  the  other  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  estimated 
at  $24.9  billion  in  1970,  compared  with 
$22.1  billion  in  1964.  The  rise  of  only 
one-eighth  for  these  programs  in  6  years 


refiects  the  general  policy  throughout 
the  budget  of  providing  increases  strictly 
on  a  selective  basis,  giving  highest  pri- 
ority to  programs  which  strike  at  the 
most  urgent  problems,  holding  down 
those  with  less  urgency,  and  reducing 
outlays  wherever  possible  and  appro- 
priate to  ciurent  priorities. 

During  the  six-year  period,  1964  to 
1970,  annual  budget  outlays  will  have  in- 
creased by  $76.7  billion,  from  a  total  of 
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$118.6  billion  in    iseal  year  1964  to  an 
estimated  $195.3    >llllon  for  1970. 

Nevertheless,  llederal  outlays  as  a 
procKHtlon  of  grdfis  national  product — 
that  is.  as  a  sha^  of  our  total  econ- 
omy— have  remailied  at  about  one-fifth 
for  the  past  15  y9ars.  Excluding  special 
Vietnam  costs  and  the  self -financed  so- 
cial insurance  trupt  funds,  outlays  have 
been  declining  as  fi  share  of  the  Nation's 
output. 

In  the  budgets! covering  the  years  of 
my  administration,  including  the  budget 
I   am   transmitting   today,   the  Federal 
Government  will  have: 
— Provided  $96^  billion  for  programs 
to  improve  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
and  to  protect  the  Nation's  security. 
About  two-tnlrds  of  the  total  in- 
crease In  outliys  are  in  domestic  ac- 
tivities. J 
— Received  $933  billion  in  revenues  to 
finance  Pedeittl  defense  and  civilian 
programs. 
The  total  deficit  in  the  fiscal  years 
19'65  through  197(J  Ls  estimated  at  $33  >^ 
billion. "  That  deflfcit,  however,  is  more 
than  offset  by  ov(ir  $35  billion  in  lower 
taxes  returned  tc   individuals,  families, 
and  corporations  during  this  period  as  a 
result  of  the  reduced  tax  rates  put  into 
effect  shortly  after  I  became  President. 
This  reduction  U.kes  into  account  in- 
creases in  social   secuiity  taxes  to  pro- 
vide higher  bene)  its.  and  extension  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge  and  present 
automobile    and    telephone    excise    tax 
rates  through  197C. 

BtTDCET    PERSPECTIVES 

The  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's social  programs  in  recent 
years  is  highlighted  by  looking  sepa- 
rately at  selected  areas  in  which  the 
Government  is  making  important  con- 
tributions to  improving  the  quality  of 
American  life.  Many  of  the  Govem- 
develop  the  Nation's 
and  aid  the  deprived 
contribute  to  mor;  than  one  important 
social  objective.  C outlays  devoted  to  at- 
tacking the  sourdes  and  symptoms  of 
poverty,  for  example,  take  the  form  of 
improved  educa  ;ional  opportunities, 
health  services,  manpower  training,  in- 
come security,  or  a  combination  of  all 
of  these. 

The  figures  use<  in  the  following  sec- 
tions are  designed  to  show  the  full  range 
of  Federal  activities  in  the  fields  covered. 
They  are  therefore  more  inclusive  than 
the  functional  dati  used  in  adding  to  the 
budget  total,  and  contain  some  duplica- 
tion. However,  ttey  do  offer  a  broad 
perspective  of  th(5  trends  and  accom- 
total  Federal  effort  to 


ment's   efforts  to 
hiunan  resources 


plishments  in  the 

resolve  urgent  national  problems. 


Housing. — Last 
and  the  Congress 


year  I  recommended, 
enacted,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to 
fulfill  a  goal  set  by  this  Nation  almost 
two  decades  ago — f'&  decent  home  and  a 
s\iitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.'' 

In  the  years  sinoe  passage  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  the  Nation  has  made 
progress  In  meeting  housing  needs.  How- 
ever, the  goal  of  Recent  bousing  Is  still 
unfulfilled  for  mahy  Americans. 

The  1968  Act  w^  Involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  niew  and  closer  partner- 


ship with  private  industry  and  labor  to 
provide  26  million  new  or  rehabilitated 
homes  and  apartments  over  the  next  10 
years.  A  significant  part  of  this  new  pro- 
gram will  be  Federal  assistance  for  6 
million  dwelling  units  to  assure  adequate 
housing  for  families  with  meager  re- 
sources. The  initial  goal  is  to  build  or 
repair  700,000  homes  and  apartments  for 
low  and  moderate  income  urban  and 
rural  families  in  the  first  2  years.  Both 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  involved  in  this  major 
undertaking. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  Is  the  most 
significant  and  comprehensive  action  in 
the  Nation's  history  to  bring  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  to  all  Americans. 
Its  provisions  include : 
— A  new  home  ownership  assistance 
program    to    enable    lower    income 
families  to  own  homes — a  goal  which 
has  previously  been  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  these  families. 
— A  new  rental  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
lower  income  families  and  elderly 
persons  to  obtain  decent  shelter  for 
25%  of  their  income. 
— Establishment   of   an  insured  loan 
program  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration  to   provide   assistance 
for  lower  income  housing  in  rural 
areas,  at  interest  rates  as  low  as  1  % . 
I  — The  creation  of  New  Communities  to 
complement  our  efforts  to  revitalize 
the  inner  city. 
— Improved  services  in  public  housing 
developments  so  that  tenants  can 
take  better   advantage  of  job  and 
education  opportunities,  and  become 
more  involved  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  developments  in  which 
they  live. 
— Expanded  use  of  rent  supplements 
to  enable  families  eligible  for  public 
housing  to  rent  new  or  rehabilitated 
private  housing,  for  which  they  will 
pay    a    minimum    of    25%    of    the 
family's  income. 
— Encouragement   for   the   establish- 
ment of  national  housing  partner- 
ships, in  which  major  corporations 
can  work  with  local  builders  to  help 
increase  housing  production. 
Private  financing  Is  essential  if  the 
goals  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  are  to  be  achieved.  In 
addition  to  the  private  financing,  the 
1970  budget  contains  $1.1  billion  in  out- 
lays by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  assistance  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

We  must  bring  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion against  prospective  homebuyers  or 
renters  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  Since  Janizary  1,  1969, 
the  fair  housing  provisions  of  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Act  have  been  applicable  to 
20  million  dwelling  units.  An  estimated 
55  million  additional  units  will  be  cov- 
ered in  1970.  The  budget  provides  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties for  education.  Investigation,  and  con- 
ciliation under  the  act,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  start  investigating 
patterns  of  discrimination  in  housing 
and  to  take  cases  to  court  where  con- 
ciliation efforts  fail. 


The  massive  housing  needs  of  our 
growing  Nation  can  only  be  met  through 
a  major  commitment  by  governments  at 
all  levels  working  with  private  industry 
and  labor  to  provide  suitable  housing  for 
all  Americans — and  to  eliminate  the  rat- 
infested  city  slum  and  the  dilapidated 
shacks  which  dot  the  coimtryside.  We 
have  now  made  sv.ch  a  commitment. 

Aids  to  urban  areas. — America  is  an 
urban  nation.  Almost  two-thirds  of  our 
people  live  in  metropolitan  areas — con- 
sisting of  clusters  of  people  and  prob- 
lems. More  than  80%  of  the  Nation's 
population  growth  between  1960  and 
19S6  occurred  in  such  major  urban  cen- 
ters. 

The  national  interest  In  the  cities 
could  be  explained  solely  in  terms  of 
these  population  statistics.  But  this  ex- 
planation is  not  sufficient.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  the  American  city  has  been 
plagued  by  problems  which  are  now 
reaching  crisis  proportions — aggravated 
by  multiple  and  overlapping  govern- 
mental responsibilities  and  racial  and 
economic  separation.  Central  cities  and 
suburbs  are  both  hard-pressed  to  provide 
the  public  services  required  by  their  citi- 
zens. Their  revenue  sources  lag  behind 
service  needs.  Frequent  tax  Increases — 
based  mainly  on  property  and  retail 
sales — bear  down  heavily  on  the  poor 
and  middle-Income  families. 

To  meet  the  serious  urban  challenges 
of  today,  and  to  plan  for  a  better  tomor- 
row, the  Federal  Government  is  chan- 
neling steadily  rising  amounts  of  funds 
into  these  metropolitan  areas.  In  part, 
these  fimds  are  used  for  direct  Federal 
programs,  such  as  social  security  benefits 
to  individuals  and  construction  of  post 
offices.  In  addition.  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  are  Increasingly  focused  on  the 
special  needs  of  the  city.  In  1964  we  spent 
an  estimated  $5.6  bUlion,  or  55%  of  to- 
tal Federal  grants  in  such  areas.  The 

1970  budget  provides  $16.7  billion  for  aid 
in  metropolitan  areas,  about  67%  of  total 
Federal  grants. 

This  increase  In  urban  assistance  is  the 
result  of  both  new  programs  and  the  re- 
shaping of  existing  efforts. 

To  help  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
the  Nation's  fastest  growing  urban  areas, 
I  recommend  legislation  to  create  a  fed- 
erally assisted  Urban  Development  Bank. 
This  Bank  will  provide  long-term  fi- 
nancing and  technical  assistance  for 
capital  improvements  vitally  needed  by 
urban  communities,  large  and  small. 

The  Model  Cities  program  Is  concen- 
trating all  available  resources  In  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  neighborhood  social 
and  physical  blight.  I  am  requesting  $750 
million  for  1970  and  $1,250  million  for 

1971  to  provide  special  supplementary 
grants  to  the  cities  participating  in  the 
program. 

Other  existing  programs  are  being 
molded  into  more  effective  patterns  for 
urban  use.  The  urban  renewal  program, 
for  example.  Is  giving  priority  to  city  ac- 
tions which  increase  the  supply  of  low- 
Income  housing  or  jobs  for  the  imem- 
ployed.  A  new  approach,  enacted  last 
year,  will  allow  cities  to  schedule  renewal 
as  they  do  other  capital  expenditures, 
speed  renewal  activity,  and  obtain  an- 
nual Federal  grants  for  a  cltywlde  pro- 
gram,   rather    than    grants   for    single 
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projects.  The  Congress  has  already  pro- 
vided $750  million  for  urban  renewal  for 
1970.  To  assure  continued  progress,  I 
recommend  an  additional  $250  million 
for  1970  and  another  $1,250  million  for 
1971. 

Although  sufficient  funds  must  be 
available  to  permit  concentrated  devel- 
opment, we  know  that  money  alone  is 
not  enough.  To  be  effective,  the  funds 
provided  must  aid  local  plans  developed 
with  the  involvement  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Both  the  Community  Action  and 
the  Model  Cities  programs  help  com- 
munities carry  out  their  own  plans,  and 
require  that  the  plans  be  developed  with 
the  participation  of  the  citizens  con- 
cerned, an  essential  ingredient  In  revi- 
talizing blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

During  1970,  150  cities  wiU  be  on  their 
way  to  shaping  Model  Neighborhoods, 
and  some  1,000  Community  Action  pro- 
grams will  actively  continue  to  help  lo- 
calities and  their  citizens  find  their  own 
solutions  to  the  acute  problems  of  pov- 
erty they  now  endure. 

A  concerted  effort  is  also  being 
laimched  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
dependent businessmen  from  racial  or 
ethnic  minority  groups.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  valued  at  more  than  $300 
million  in  1970  for  this  purpose — almost 
a  tenfold  incresise  in  just  2  years.  In 
swldition,  the  Special  Impact  programs 
finainced  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  will  provide  for  economic  devel- 
opment of  disadvantaged  communities, 
including  encouragement  of  local  busi- 
nesses, and  incentives  for  industry  to  lo- 
cate in  these  communities  and  provide 
jobs  and  training  for  local  residents. 

We  have  set  forth  on  an  ambitious  and 
challenging  task — reclaiming  the  Amer- 
ican city  for  ourselves  and  our  p>osterity. 

Crime  control. — The  first  business  of 
government  is  public  order.  This  Admin- 
istration has  made  public  safety  and 
order  one  of  its  principal  concerns.  Since 
1964,  Federal  outlays  aimed  at  crime  re- 
duction have  risen  each  year,  and  will 
approach  $900  million  in  1970. 

We  have  moved  forward  on  two  fronts: 

— Improved  law  enforcement  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  where  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  rests. 

— Strengthened  Federal  Government 
support  through  its  own  enforcement 
agencies  and  by  expanded  aid  to 
States  and  localities. 

The  National  Crime  Commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1965,  called  attention  to  our 
mounting  crime  problem,  the  need  for 
modernizing  our  entire  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice,  and  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional resources  to  be  devoted  to  law  en- 
forcement. The  Commission  recommend- 
ed as  a  primary  thrust,  a  major  Federal 
effort  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice  by  assisting  and  strengthening 
law  enforcement  in  our  States  and  com- 
munities. 

The  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  proposed  in  1967  and  enacted  last 
year,  grew  out  of  this  recommendation. 
This  landmark  law  represents  the  first 
Federal  program  for  direct  major  sissist- 
ance  to  States  and  cities  to  combat  law- 
lessness, bolster  law  enforcement,  and 
improve  court  and  correctional  systems. 
Its  provisions  offer  a  full  range  of  anti- 


crime  activity  through  grants  to  States 
and  localities,  academic  assistance  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  law  enforcement 
manpower,  and  a  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  more  sharply 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  crime. 

Also  based  on  this  administration's 
recommendation,  the  Congress  last  year 
enacted  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act.  This  program 
authorizes  grants  to  assist  States  and  lo- 
cal agencies  in  dealing  with  youths  in- 
dividually in  their  own  communities, 
and  in  providing  special  community 
treatment  facilities.  Through  the  use 
of  these  facilities,  much  of  the  stigma 
associated  with  jail  and  prison  environ- 
ment will  be  avoided  and  a  barrier  to 
rehabilitation  will  be  removed. 

This  budget  Includes  outlays  of  $206 
million  in  1970  for  these  two  new  pro- 
grams to  fight  crime  and  delinquency  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

We  are  also  substantially  increasing 
the  range  and  the  impact  of  Federal 
criminal  law  and  effectively  strength- 
ening Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

Other      legislative       milestones       to 
strengthen  the   effort   toward   reducing 
crime   and   improving   the   adininistra- 
tion  of  justice  are: 
—The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  which 
regulates  the  import,  manufacture, 
and  distribution  of  guns. 
— The    Prisoner    Rehabilitation    Act 
and  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehablUta- 
tion    Act,    which    represent    major 
steps  toward  returning  law  viola- 
tors to  society  better  equipped  to  be 
responsible  citizens. 
— Provision  of  criminal  penalties  for 
the  illegal  manufacture,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  possession  of  LSD  and 
certain  other  drugs. 
— Laws  to  reinforce  the  drive  against 
organized  crime  by  easing  the  gath- 
ering of  competent  evidence,  deter- 
ring obstruction  of  criminal  inves- 
tigations, and  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    to    attack    loan 
sharking,  an  activity  that  provides 
organized    crime    with    its    second 
largest  source  of  income. 
Action     has     also     been     taken     to 
strengthen  directly  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government: 
— The  staff  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  increased  by  over 
15%  since  1964. 
— A  new  FBI  Academy  is  being  built 
which    will   permit   an   increase   in 
the  number  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  trained  from 
200  to  3,000  annually. 
— A  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  has  been  established 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  ef- 
fectively    consolidating     functions 
previously  performed  separately  in 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health,   Education, 
and  Welfare. 
— The  Treasury  Department's  law  en- 
forcement staff  dealing  with  coun- 
cerfeiting,  forgery,  contraband,  and 
tax  fraud  has  been  increased.  The 
Department  is  taking  the  lead  in 
planning  for  a  new  training  center 
for  law   enforcement  personnel   of 
the  Federal  Government. 


— The    National    Crime    Information 
Center,   which   began   operation   in 
the  I-BI  in   1967.  computerizes  in- 
formation   on    crime,    and    enables 
States  and  cities  to  make  direct  re- 
quests of  the  system  for  information 
that  is  instantly  available  regarding 
law  violators   and  stolen   prop>erty. 
These  and  other  advances  provide  a 
firm  basis  ior  an  improved   anticrlme 
effort.  As  an  urgent  next  step,  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  requiring 
Federal  gim  registration  and  licensing, 
to  reduce  the  tragically  large  number  ^f 
violent  crimes  and  deaths  involving  fire- 
arms. A  stronger  anti-gambling  law  is 
also  needed  to  strike  at  organized  crime. 
Further  progress  will  require  both  in- 
creases in  resources  and  bold  new  ap- 
proaches to  crime  prevention  and   re- 
habilitation of  criminals  to  turn  them 
permanently  away  from  crime. 

Education. — This  Administration  has 
sought  two  goals  in  American  education 
above  all  others : 
— That  every  child,  regardless  of  fam- 
ily income,  race,  or  place  of  resi- 
dence, should  have  an  opportunity 
for  all  the  education  he  wants  and 
can  absorb. 
— That  the  schools  and  colleges  should 
undergo  continuing  regeneration  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education — 
through  experimentation  with  new 
materials  and  methods,  new  ways  of 
using  staff,  and  new  organizations. 
The  years  1964  to  1970  are  witness  to 
an    unprecedented    growth    in    Federal 
support  for  education.  Total  Federal  out- 
lays for  education  are  estimated  at  $9.8 
billion  in  1970,  compared  with  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  1964.  Federal  funds  represented 
about  9%  of  total  natioi'.al  expenditures 
for  schools  and  colleges  in  1964.  They 
now   equal   approximately    14%    of   the 
total — including  8%  of  the  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
23%  for  higher  education. 

This  has  been  a  period  in  which  60  ed- 
ucation measures  have  been  enacted,  in- 
cluding such  landmarks  as  the  Elemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of     1968,    and    the    Higher    Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  These  and  other 
laws  have   enabled  us   to  make  major 
strides  toward  the  realization  of  our  ed- 
ucation goals. 
— We  are  now  assisting  in  the  educa- 
tion of  9  million  children  from  low- 
income  families  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 
— We  are  providing  a  Head  Start  for 
716,000  preschool  children,  many  of 
whom  would  otherwise  enter  school 
with  two  strikes  against  them,  and 
Follow  Through  for  63,500  children 
to  preserve  their  gains. 
— About   182,000  children  who  suffer 
mental   or   physical   handicaps   re- 
quiring special  educational  methods 
are  now  enrolled  in  classes  with  Fed- 
eral support. 
None  of  these  programs  were  available 
in  1964. 

Under  the  budget  proposals  for  1970. 
college  students  will  receive  a  total  of  2 
million  grants,  loans,  and  interest  sub- 
sidies for  guaranteed  loans,   compared 
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with  247,000  In  1964.  This  assistance  Is 
reaching  about  1  out  of  every  4  students. 

Between  1965  amd  1970,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  more  than  $9  billion 
worth  of  college  classrooms,  libraries, 
and  other  faclllCles,  providing  space 
needed  to  cope  with  rapidly  expanding 
enrollments.  This  Investment  Is  helping 
colleges  auid  universities  to  achieve  a 
level  of  construction  almost  double  the 
level  of  the  previous  5  years. 

About  500,000  etudents  will  receive 
support  for  education  and  training  In 
1970  imder  Veterans  Administration 
programs — principally  the  GI  bill — com- 
pared with  about  30,000  in  1964. 

More  than  4  million  high  school  stu- 
dents and  845,000  technical  students  will 
be  enrolled  In  federally  supported  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  1970,  an 
Increase  of  200%  in  5  years. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  a  period 
of  Innovation  an4  experimentation  to 
improve  the  qualit^  of  American  educa- 
tion. ThiyJiave  befln  years  of : 

— The  "new"  pnyslcs,  math,  and  his- 
tory: r 

— Introduction  of  more  effective  ways 
to  use  personriel  in  the  schools; 

— Improvement  1  in  the  quality  of 
teaching  through  graduate  fellow- 
slilps  and  4hort-tenn  refresher 
training  whicli  will  reach  about  one 
teacher  out  o^  11  in  1970;  and 

— Creation  of  Jthe  Teacher  Corps, 
which  In  197(1  will  bring  2,400  tal- 
ented and  coBcemed  young  people 
into  the  most  {demanding  classes  m 
the  Nation — tliose  in  our  city  slums 
and  poor  rural  areas. 

In  recent  years,  vie  Federal  investment 
in  academic  reseajrch  and  development 
has  continued  at  a  high  level — mainly 
through  grants  bt  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education.;  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Defeise,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Federal  funds  rep- 
resent about  two-tjhirds  of  the  total  re- 
search and  development  performed  by 
universities.  Theyjhave  been  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  institutions — by  strength- 
ening their  courses  of  graduate  study — 
and  to  the  people  jof  the  Nation,  whose 
health,  security,  and  amenities  of  daily 
life  are  dependent  on  the  results  of  this 
research.  1 

The  Nation  can  lake  great  pride  In  Its 
recent  educational jadvances.  For  the  fu- 
ture, we  should  se^  as  a  national  goal  a 
cooperative  Feder^l-State-local  govern- 
ment effort  to  otfer  quality  preschool 
education  not  onlji  to  poor  children,  but 
to  all  children.  Ana  we  must  increase  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  growing  financial 
needs  of  higher  education  and  to  remove 
all  financial  barriers  which  prevent 
some  American  children  from  attending 
college. 

We  look  forward]  to  further  progress  in 
developing  a  creative  and  revitalized 
educational  systent  which  draws  on  the 
growing  store  of  njew  and  exciting  ways 
of  fostering  learning  and  helping  every 
American  to  fulfill  his  potential. 

Manpower. — At  a  time  when  more 
Americans  are  p^'oductively  employed 
than  ever  before,  ^nillions  of  Americans 
lack  the  skills  and  opportunity  to  earn  a 
decent  living.  To  help  overcome  thla 
problem,  the  Federal  Government  haa 


significantly    expanded    Its    manpower 
programs. 

Outlays  for  these  programs  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  from  $735  million  In  1964 
to  $3.5  billion  in  1970,  about  a  fivefold 
Increase.  As  a  result,  2  million  individ- 
uals will  be  helped  to  find  suitable  jobs, 
compared  with  278,000  Individuals  in 
1964. 

Most  in  need  of  assistance  are  those 
who  are  ill-equipped  for  gainful  employ- 
ment through  lack  of  education  and  job 
skills,  or  are  handicapped  by  racial  and 
other  discrimination,  physical  disabil- 
ities, and  deprived  envirormients.  This 
group  has  received  increasing  attention 
in  the  Government's  manpower  develop- 
ment efforts.  In  1970.  the  poor  will  com- 
prise over  85%  of  those  aided. 

Last  year  I  began  a  new  on-the-job 
training  effort,  the  program  for  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector 
(JOBS),  to  enlist  the  services  of  private 
industry  and  labor  in  providing  training 
and  emplojrment  for  the  disadvantaged. 
With  the  able  support  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  JOBS  has  al- 
ready reached  its  initial  goal  of  employ- 
ing 100,000  men  and  women  in  the  Na- 
tion's 50  largest  cities  almost  6  months 
ahead  of  schedule.  This  budget  provides 
funds  for  140,000  additional  JOBS  train- 
ing slots  in  1970,  double  the  nimiber  in 
1969.  With  the  continued  commitment  of 
the  private  sector,  the  goal  of  500,000 
individuals  in  jobs  by  June  1971  will  be 
attained. 

In  1970.  the  broad  range  of  manpower 
services  provided  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion will  be  expanded: 
— The  Job  Corps  will  provide  education 
and  training  for  70,000  young  people 
from  the  poorest  families,  to  help 
them  become  productive,  self-sup- 
porting adiilts. 
— The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will 
provide  100,000  part-time  job  oppor- 
tunities during  the  school  year  and 
nearly  300,000  such  opportunities 
during  the  siunmer  months  to  help 
needy  high  school  students  remain 
in  school.  It  will  also  provide  work 
and  training  experience  for  over 
100,000  out-of-school  youths  and 
adults. 
— The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram will  restore  265,000  of  the 
physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped to  productive  lives,  145,000 
more  than  in  1964. 
—The  new  Work  Incentive  (WIN) 
program,  started  in  1969,  will  be  op- 
erational for  the  full  year,  providing 
training,  work  experience,  and 
placement  opportunities  for  175,000 
welfare  recipients.  Care  will  be  pro- 
vided for  146,000  children  of  these 
recipients,  to  enable  them  to  stay  on 
the  job. 
— The  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram (CEP),  started  In  1967,  will 
operate  in  82  urban  and  rural  areas, 
providing  concentrated  and  com- 
prehensive manpower  services  to 
115.000  individuals.  These  services 
range  from  seeking  out  and  recruit- 
ing the  hard  core  unemployed,  to 
testing,  counseling,  and  providing 
them  with  medical  and  educational 
services,  throiigh  training  and  place- 
ment In  jobs. 


Other  programs  will  train  over  500,000 
people   In    1970,   compared   with   about 
100,000  In   1964,  and  will  provide  job 
placement  services  for  over  12  million 
people.  These  programs  include: 
— Classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
imder  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act, 
— The  New  Careers  program  to  open 
sub-professional  jobs  in  the  public 
sector  to  the  disadvantaged, 
— Training  of  servicemen  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense   which   helps 
prepare  them  for  civilian  jobs.  In- 
cluding   special    training   of   those 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
— Veterans  Assistance  Centers  to  help 
newly-discharged  veterans  through 
counseling  and  placement  in  suit- 
able jobs,  and 
— Training  provided   for  Indians  by 

the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Helping  those  who  want  to  work  to 
get  a  job  provides  benefits  to  the  entire 
Nation — to  the  individual,  self-respect; 
to  his  family,  a  better  and  more  secure 
life ;  and  to  society  as  a  whole,  a  reduced 
welfare  burden  and  expanded  economic 
activity. 

Health. — A  primary  goal  of  our  Nation 
is  to  provide  decent  medical  care  for 
every  citizen.  Toward  this  end.  Federal 
outlays  for  health  in  1970  will  rise  to  an 
estimated  $18.3  billion,  an  almost  four- 
fold increase  since  1964.  As  a  proportion 
of  the  Nation's  total  health  expenditures. 
Federal  outlays  will  increase  from  13% 
in  1964  to  about  30%  in  1970. 

The  record  of  the  last  5  years  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  Over  40  health  laws 
have  been  enacted,  enabling  more  peo- 
ple  than   ever  before   to   get   adequate 
health  care. 
— Twenty  million  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65  are  being  assured  financial 
assistance  for  their  health  care  needs 
through  the  Medicare  program. 
— The  Medicaid  program  will  help  to 
meet  the  medical  costs  of  more  than 
10  million  men,  women,  and  children 
from  low-income  families  in  1970. 
— Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced 
from  24.8  per  1,000  births  in  1964  to 
a  new  low  of  22.1  in  1967,  sparing  an 
estimated  14,000  lives. 
— Over  20  million  children  have  been 
innoculated  with  a  new  measles  vac- 
cine,   and    cases    of    measles    have 
dropped  from  400,000  in  1963  to  an 
estimated  20.000  in  1968. 
In    recent   years,   major   Investments 
have  been  made  to  develop  the  health 
resources  needed  now  and  for  the  future. 
Outlays  in  1970  for  this  purpose  are  esti- 
mated at  $3.5  billion  compared  with  $1.8 
billion  in  1964. 
— To  improve  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  services,   regional 
medical  programs  have  been  inau- 
gurated under  legislation  enacted  In 
1965,  helping  to  disseminate  the  lat- 
est advances  in  medical  knowledge 
and  techniques  across  the  Nation. 
— Work  has  also  been  started  on  stud- 
ies aimed  at  controlling  the  rise  in 
medical  costs.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  enable  the  Government  to  install 
new  methods  of  payment,  as  they 
prove  effective,  for  providing  quality 
care  at  lower  costs.  The  legislation 
should  also  establish  a  reasonable 
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cost  range  to  govern  reimbursements 
for  drugs  now  covered  by  Federal 
programs    involving    payment    for 
health  care. 
— Funds  invested  since  1964  have  built 
331  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters serving  areas  containing  51  mil- 
lion   people,    and    240    community 
mental  retardation  centers  serving 
66,000  people.  Such  facilities  were 
nonexistent  only  a  few  years  ago. 
— The  OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  supported  the  development  of  48 
neighborhood  health  centers  to  dem- 
onstrate more  effective  ways  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  family  health 
services  to  the  poor. 
— The  Federal-State  Partnership  for 
Health  program  is  moving  forward 
in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
health  plans  on  a  State  and  area- 
wide  basis. 
Hospital  and  long-term  care  facilities 
have  recently  been  constructed  or  reno- 
vated imder  the  Hill-Burton  program  at 
the  rate  of  about  25.000  beds  per  year. 
This  program  expires  at  the  end  of  1970, 
and  should  be  revised  to  provide  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsi- 
dies for  modernizing  our  hospitals  and 
biUldlng  needed  new  facilities.  Grants 
should  also  be  provided  to  help  build 
special  Innovative  facilities. 

To  reduce  the  shortage  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  work- 
ers, the  Federal  Government  will  have 
provided  during  the  1964-69  period  $859 
million  to  assist  and  enlarge  the  schools 
training  health  professionals.  More  than 
40,000  medical  and  dental  students  and 
45,000  nurse  trainees  will  have  received 
financial  assistance  over  this  period. 
Total  outlays  for  training  and  education 
activities  related  to  health  professions 
will  reach  $932  million  in  1970,  compared 
with  $298  million  in  1964. 

Outlays  for  health  services  will  rise  to 
$14.0  billion  in  1970,  with  $9.8  billion 
going  for  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  and  $3.1  billion  for  the  health 
care  programs  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
An  estimated  9.5  million  aged  individuals 
will  receive  assistance  in  p>aylng  their 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  through  Medi- 
care payments.  Medicaid  will  provide 
medical  assistance  for  more  than  10  mil- 
lion needy  people.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration will  provide  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing treatment  for  an  estimated  865,000 
patients  in  1970,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  make  medical  care  avail- 
able to  over  9  million  servicemen,  retired 
military  personnel,  and  their  dependents. 
Outlays  for  programs  directed  to  pre- 
venting and  controlling  health  problems 
will  rise  to  $804  million  in  1970,  com- 
pared with  $393  million  in  1964.  Of  the 
total,  $522  million  will  go  for  disease 
prevention  and  control,  $102  million  for 
air  pollution  and  other  environmental 
control  activities,  and  $180  million  for 
consumer  protection. 

To  provide  for  further  improvements  In 

health  programs  beyond  1970,  legislation 

should  be  enacted  to : 

— Extend  Medicare  protection  to  the 

almost  2  million  individuals  who  are 

totally  disabled  and  will  be  receiving 

social  security  or  railroad  retirement 

cash  benefits; 


— Provide,  for  families  who  cannot  af- 
ford it,  access  to  health  services  from 
prenatal  care  for  the  mother  to  com- 
plete  medical    care    for   the   child 
through  the  age  of  one ;  and 
— Offer,  within  the  next  decade,  pro- 
tection to  the  families  of  all  children 
against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness or  injuries. 
Food  assistance. — Most  Americans  en- 
joy   a    wholesome   and    adequate    diet, 
knowing  persistent  hunger  only  as  some- 
thing to  be  imagined  rather  than  felt.  But 
for  some  Americans,  hunger  and  malnu- 


trition are  a  reality.  Even  where  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  not  obvious,  a 
chronically  poor  diet  can  produce  an  in- 
sidious effect  on  health,  intellect,  and 
productivity.  Whenever  this  occurs,  it  is 
a  personal  tragedy  and  an  affront  to  our 
concept  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

We  have  done  much  in  recent  years  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  among  the  poor  of  our  Na- 
tion. Federal  outlays  for  food  assistance 
to  the  poor  are  estimated  at  close  to  $1 
billion  in  1970.  three  and  a  half  times 
the  amount  spent  in  1964. 


FEDERAL  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  POOR 
(Fiscal  years.  In  millionsl 


Prosram 

1961 
actual 

1964 
actual 

1968 
actual 

1969 
estimate 

1970 
estimate 

$1 

J30 

200 

39 

}I8' 

146 

70 

J273 
264 
128 

$338 

DirMt  distribution  to  families                             ... 

143 

385 

Food  assistance  lor  children 

29 

233 

Total    

173 

269 

403 

665 

956 

At  the  begirmlng  of  1961,  fewer  than 
4  million  people  were  receiving  surplus 
food  items  under  Federal  programs,  and 
the  food  distributed  was  worth  roughly 
$2.20  per  month  per  person.  A  food  stamp 
program  was  started  in  1961  to  help 
overcome  the  inadequacy  of  this  assist- 
ance to  poor  families.  In  1970,  food 
stamps,  on  the  average,  will  be  adding 
$6.80  a  month  per  person  to  the  food 
purchasing  power  of  each  participating 
family.  For  the  poorest  families,  the  ad- 
dition to  the  food  budget  can  amount  to 
more  than  $15.00  per  person  per  month. 
This  program  alone  will  reach  an  esti- 
mated 3.9  million  persons. 

We  have  also  enlarged  and  improved 
the  direct  distribution  program,  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  makes 
available  22  foods  which,  when  combined 
with  other  carefully  selected  and  inex- 
pensive foods,  can  provide  needy  families 
with  an  adequate  diet.  Commodities  will 
be  distributed  to  more  than  4  million 
persons  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Adequate  food  is  especially  important 
in  the  formative  stages  of  life.  Accord- 
ingly, under  a  program  begxm  in  1968 
the  Federal  Government  is  expanding 
donations  of  supplementary  food  pack- 
ages to  families  in  which  there  are  in- 
fants or  expectant  or  nursing  mothers. 
The  budget  includes  funds  to  provide 
about  1  million  persons  with  supplemen- 
tary food  packages  through  this  program 
by  the  end  of  1970,  compared  with  225,- 
000  at  the  end  of  1969. 

No  American  school  child  should  have 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  food  because  his 
family  cannot  afford  the  price.  In  1964, 
our  food  assistance  for  children  reached 
only  1.6  million  of  the  then  9.4  million 
school-age  children  from  poor  families. 
Under  the  proposals  in  this  budget,  by 
the  end  of  1970,  we  will  have  the  capacity 
to  help  meet  the  dietary  needs  of  all  the 
poor  children  in  school. 

The  growth  in  food  assistance  pro- 
grams over  the  last  5  years  reflects  the 
judgment  of  this  administration  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  are  intolerable.  We  have  come  far 
in  our  struggle  to  banish  these  long- 
standing conditions,  but  further  efforts 
are  needed  by  all  levels  of  Government — 


State,  local,  and  Federal — as  well  as  by 
the  private  sector.  The  Nation  cannot  be 
satisfied  until  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  it  is  hungry  or  undernourished  because 
of  poverty  beyond  his  control. 

Income  security. — The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  are  economically  independent 
throughout  their  working  years,  but  face 
separation  from  the  labor  force  at  some 
point.  Many  other  Americans,  because  of 
age,  disability,  family  responsibilities,  or 
other  1  actors,  are  unable  to  earn  the  in- 
come needed  for  their  minimum  living 
requirements.  To  help  assure  all  Ameri- 
cans greater  financial  security  now  and 
for  tlie  future,  the  Federal  Government 
has  developed  programs  to  provide  re- 
tirement benefits,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, public  assistance,  and  other  cash 
payments.  Many  of  these  benefits  are 
financed  through  payroll  taxes. 

Income  security  programs  have  been 
substantially  improved  in  recent  years, 
both  through  increased  benefit  rates  and 
expanded  coverage.  As  a  result : 

— Cash  pajTnents  will  rise  from   S29 
billion  in   1964   to  more   than   $47 
billion  in  1970. 
— Over  that  period,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple receiving  payments  will  Increase 
from  about  35  million  to  an  esti- 
mated 44  million,  reflecting  not  only 
population  growth  but  also  the  ex- 
tension of  eligibility  to  the  verj'  old, 
young   disabled   workers,   and   dis- 
abled widows. 
These  programs  still  face  problems  of 
gaps  in  coverage  and  inadequate  pay- 
ment levels.  In  recognition  of  this  situa- 
tion, I  appointed  a  commission  in  1968 
to   review   the  entire   range  of  income 
maintenance  programs.  A  final  report  is 
expected   within   the   next   year   which 
should  provide  a  basis  for  constructive 
change. 

Retirement  benefits.— The  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1935  committed  the  Federal 
Government  to  fostering  a  life  of  dignity 
and  economic  independence  for  the  older 
American.  We  have  made  considerable 
progress  towards  this  objective  in  the 
last  30  years. 

The  social  security  system  now  covers 
90%  of  all  working  Americans.  Almost  all 
other  workers  are  covered  by  Federal  re- 
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tirement  system*  providing  protection 
for  railroad  workers,  Federal  employees, 
and  military  peisonnel.  Combined,  the 
Federal  retirement  programs  will  pay  an 
estimated  $23  billion  In  benefits  In  1970 
imder  exisUng  laws,  a  69%  Increase  over 
1964. 

During  my  administration,  three  major 
Improvements  In  social  security  benefits 
have  been  enacted.  These  improvements: 
Raised  the  average  benefit  to  a  re- 
tired worke*  from  $74  to  $98  per 
month. 
— Raised  the  mllnimimi  monthly  retire- 
ment benefltB  from  $40  to  $55. 
—Provided  special  benefit  payments  to 
more   than   700,000   senior   citizens 
aged  72  and  Aver  who  were  not  previ- 
ously eligibly. 
To  enable  sociid  security  beneficiaries 
to  share  more  equitably  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  Natibn,  I  am  recommending, 
effective  January!  1,  1970: 

— A  13%  overall  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefllts  including: 

- at  least  a  10%  increase  for  almost  25 

'     miaion  social  security  beneficiaries. 
— a  45%  increase  to  $80  in  monthly 
benefits  forjthe  2  million  receiving 
minimum  beiieflts. 
— an  Increase  ifrom  $1,680  to  $1,800  a 
year  in  the  imount  of  money  which 
beneficiaries]  may  earn  without  los- 
ing benefits,  and 
—a  minimum  benefit  of  $100  a  month 
to  individuals  who  have  worked  in 
covered  employment  for  20  years. 
These  change^  will  add  $16  billion  to 
the  incomes  of  feocial  security  benefici- 
aries in  fiscal  ye^r  1970. 

Survivor  henehts. — Special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  assistance  to  fami- 
lies whose  economic  security  is  endan- 
gered by  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner. 
These  survivor  benefits  will  total  $8.4  bil- 
lion in  1970.        ; 
— Average  momthly  social  security  ben- 
efits for  wi(k)ws  have  been  incresised 
from  $68  inTl964  to  $92  in  1970. 
— The  age  at  which  widows  without 
children  car  collect  benefits  has  been 
lowered,  wh  le  the  age  at  which  chil- 
dren in  school  can  receive  benefits 
ha^  been  raided. 
— As  a  result  of  such  liberalizations, 
and  the  nor^ial  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  beneflciaries,  total  social  secu- 
rity payments  for  survivors  will  rise 
from  $3.5  billion  in  1964  to  $6.6  bU- 
llon  In  1970  In  the  same  p>eriod,  the 
annual   average   payment   to   each 
survivor  will  rise  from  about  $800  to 


$1,020. 
To    help 


the 


^     young    war    widow,    a 

"widow's  bl  Biil"  was  enacted  in  1968, 
authorizing  payinent  of  a  $130  monthly 
allowance  to  a  Widow  enrolled  in  an  edu- 
cational or  training  course  preparing  her 
for  a  good  job  and  financial  independ- 
ence. Similar  benefits  are  given  to  wives 
of  veterans  totally  disabled  in  military 
service.  In  1970.  nearly  9,000  widows  and 
wives  wlU  be  e|irolled  at  a  cost  of  $17 
million. 

Diaahility  benefits. — ^Ftederal  programs 
assist  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  disabled. 
The  largest  dollar  share  goes  to  those 
disabled  In  their  productive  years,  in  the 
form  of  ca^  assistance  and  rehabilita- 
tion. For  thl8  group,  the  1970  budget  will 


finance  a  total  of  $6.0  bUllon  In  cash  ben- 
efits to  5.1  million  beneficiaries. 

An  estimated  2  million  disabled  vet- 
erans will  receive  $2.2  billion  In  compen- 
sation payments,  and  the  social  security 
system  will  provide  2.6  million  eligible 
disabled  persons  with  $2.6  billion  in 
benefits. 

As  part  of  my  proposed  improvements 
in  the  social  security  system.  I  recom- 
mend that,  effective  July  1.  1970.  the 
waiting  period  for  disability  benefits  be 
reduced  from  6  months  to  3  months,  and 
eligibility  not  be  limited  to  disabilities 
lasting  more  than  one  year. 

In  1970,  rehabilitaUon  training  will  be 
provided  for  an  estimated  12.000  veterans 
receiving  service-connected  compensa- 
tion payments.  32,000  persons  receiving 
public  assistance,  and  2,000  social  secur- 
ity beneficiaries.  Such  training,  estimated 
to  cost  $60  million  in  1970,  has  enabled 
many  disabled  persons  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic independence. 

To  overcome  the  shortcomings  in 
coverage  and  benefits  under  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  assiu-e  adequate 
benefit  levels  and  to  extend  coverage  to 
most  of  the  20%  of  the  Nation's  work 
force  not  now  covered,  so  that  they  will 
be  protected  against  the  loss  of  income 
and  the  cost  of  medical  care  from  indus- 
trial accidents  and  diseases. 

Unemployment  benefits. — A  large 
share — about  75% — of  the  working  force 
is  protected  against  temporary  periods  of 
unemployment  by  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment insurance  program.  In  1970, 
benefits  totaling  $2.3  billion  will  be  paid 
to  a  weeldy  average  of  1.2  million  work- 
ers. The  unemployment  insurance  system 
should  be  Improved  by  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to: 

— Extend  coverage, 

— Raise  benefit  levels, 

— Increase  the  duration  of  benefits  and 
provide  services  to  increase  the  em- 
ployability  of  covered  workers,  and 

— Correct  abuses  in  the  present  system. 

Income  support. — In  1970,  an  esti- 
mated 12.4  million  persons  will  receive 
$5.9  billion  in  payments  based  on  their 
need.  Public  assistance  giants  to  the 
States  will  provide  income  maintenance 
payments  to  10  million  needy  individuals 
who  are  elderly,  blind,  disabled,  or  mem- 
bers of  families  with  dependent  children. 
The  1970  budget  includes  $3.7  billion  for 
this  purpose.  Pension  assistance  totaling 
$2.2  billion  will  be  provided  2.3  million 
veterans  and  their  survivors. 


Federal  aid  to  the  poor.— A  major 
weapon  In  the  fight  against  poverty  is  a 
growing  economy,  with  full  use  of  our 
human  and  physical  resources.  The  over- 
all economic  expansion  of  the  past  8 
years  has  opened  up  coimtless  new  job 
opportunities  for  persons  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed  or  imderem- 
ployed.  And  the  benefits  of  our  unparal- 
leled levels  of  prosperity  and  productivity 
are  widely  distributed  among  our  people. 
Nevertheless,  22  million  Americans  still 
living  under  conditions  of  poverty  do  not 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  abundance  most 
of  us  take  for  granted.  There  Is  no  single 
cause  of  poverty,  nor  is  there  a  single 
cure.  Lack  of  education,  inadequate  or 
outmoded  skills,  poor  health,  racial  in- 
justice, substandard  housing — these  are 
the  conditions  on  which  poverty  feeds. 
Without  a  concerted  national  effort, 
these  conditions  are  passed  along  from 
one  generation  to  the  next,  in  a  vicious 
cycle  of  hopelessness  and  dependency. 

In  1964,  the  Nation  launched  a  war  on 
poverty  designed  to  strike  at  its  causes. 
This  has  called  for  both  better  coordina- 
tion of  programs  already  in  existence  to 
aid  the  poor  and,  more  importantly,  a 
determined  effort  to  find  new  means  for 
offering  disadvantaged  groups  in  urban 
and  rural  America  a  chance  to  develop 
their  own  capacities  and  become  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society. 

The  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  response  to  a 
wide  range  of  physical  and  human  needs. 
Under  this  approach,  aid  to  the  poor 
from  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  risen  sharply  in  recent  years. 
The  estimated  $27.2  billion  included  in 
the  1970  budget  for  such  aid  represents 
an  increase  of  $15.3  billion  or  130%  over 
1964,  and  is  almost  three  times  the  level 
of  1961.  This  increase  reflects  both  the 
expansion  of  programs  designed  to  at- 
tack poverty  directly,  and  a  greater 
focusing  of  other  social  programs  on  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  aid  pro- 
vided currently  takes  the  form  of  Income 
and  other  assistance  directed  toward  in- 
dividual and  family  maintenance  for  the 
poor.  The  largest  relative  increases  since 
1964,  however,  are  in  education,  job 
training  and  other  employment  aids,  and 
health  assistance,  which  promote  greater 
self-reliance  and  provide  the  basis  for 
material  and  cultiu^l  advancement.  Out- 
lays for  these  purposes  will  rise  from 
11%  of  total  aid  in  1964  to  nearly  40% 
in  1970. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  THE  POORi 
IFiical  yMn.  In  blllionsl 


Catoforir 


1961 
Mtutl 


1964 
Ktual 


1968  1969  1970 

Ktu«l     esUmtto      estiniate 


Education '*■  j 

Employment  assistance -L 

Health  aisistance. • ' 

Maintenance  ot  mdiytduals  and  fanllM: 

Income  assistance "-I 

Other  maintenance  assistance .~ n\ 

Research,  demonstration,  and  other  support (*) 

Total 9- « 


$0.1 
.2 
1.0 

9.8 
.7 
(•) 


J2.3 
1.6 
4.1 

12.4 
1.3 
.4 


$2.2 
2.0 
5.0 

12.9 

1.9 

.4 


J2.4 
2.4 
5.8 

13.5 

2.7 

.4 


11.9 


22.1 


24.4 


27. 2 


1  Figures  represent  outlays,  enept  for  dtreet  loan  proframs,  in  whk*  they  represent  profram  leyeii. 
>Less  than  $50,000,000. 
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Since  1964,  about  12  million  citizens 
have  moved  out  of  the  bonds  of  poverty. 
The  past  few  years  have  necessarily 
Involved  considerable  experimentation. 
We  have  had  many  successes  and  some 
failures.  We  knew  from  the  start  that 
elimination  of  this  long-standing  prob- 
lem could  not  be  accomplished  quickly. 
But  I  continue  to  believe  that  we  should 
not  falter  in  our  conmiitment  to  the  basic 
objective  of  giving  every  American  a 
chance  to  share  in  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica. The  investment  involved  will  return 
many  times  its  cost,  with  benefit  for  all 
of  us. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
been  successfully  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty,  and 
should  be  extended  for  2  more  years. 

ACHUVINO  EFFECTIVE   GOTEBNMENT   OPERATIONS 

Good  government  involves  more  than 
good  laws  and  intentions.  To  attain  pro- 
gram goals  effectively  and  provide  Gov- 
ernment services  efficiently,  we  need: 

— Proper      organizational      arrange- 
ments; 

— Efficient  and  economical  procedures 
and  practices; 

— Soimd     decisionmaking     processes; 
and 

— Well-qualified  persormel. 

The  vast  size  and  scope  of  the  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government 
makes  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives a  difficult  and  unending  job.  As 
added  functions  are  assumed  or  existing 
ones  changed,  we  must  constantly  strive 
to  see  that  the  Government's  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  stay  in  step  with  the 
new  roles  involved,  that  wasteful  meth- 
ods are  uncovered  and  eliminated,  and 
that  the  Government  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  American  tax- 
payer expects  and  must  receive  an  alert 
and  effective  public  service. 

The  last  5  years  have  been  a  period  of 
extensive  organizational  and  manage- 
ment Improvements.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's structure  has  been  better 
adapted  to  increasingly  complex  and 
multipurpose  activities  that  require 
closer  working  relationships  with  State 
and  local  governments.  Cost-conscious- 
ness has  been  pressed  In  all  the  agencies 
of  the  Government.  This  work  can 
never  be  finished,  and  further  Improve- 
ments must  continue  to  be  made. 

Improved  Government  organization. — 
The  continuous  drive  for  organizational 
Improvements  has  been  marked  by  four 
principal  approaches: 

First,  there  has  been  a  fundamental 
restructuring  of  organizations  to  provide 
a  single  focal  point  for  leadership  in 
broad  fimctional  areas.  In  1964,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  was  estab- 
lished to  spearhead  the  planning,  coor- 
dination, and  operation  of  the  national 
attack  on  poverty.  Two  new  Cabinet 
agencies  have  also  been  established.  In 
1965,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  established  to 
provide  overall  coordination  of  programs 
to  improve  our  urban  areas.  In  1966,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  was  cre- 
ated, bringing  together  a  number  of 
major  transportation  programs  previous- 
ly administered  in  separate  agencies. 

After  thorough  study  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization  has  recommended  a 


new  corporate  form  of  organization  for 
the  postal  service  under  Federal  owner- 
ship, providing  for  significant  manage- 
ment and  operating  improvements.  I 
urge  enactment  of  legislation  sdong  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Commission. 
Second,  program  responsibilities  have 
been  realigned,  relating  them  more 
closely  to  agency  missions.  For  example. 
In  1966,  the  operation  and  coordination 
of  efforts  to  secure  civil  rights  for  all  our 
citizens  was  strengthened  by  transfer  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Also  in  that  year, 
programs  to  combat  water  pollution 
were  brought  together  by  moving  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  1968,  a  further  consolidation  of 
transportation  programs  was  achieved 
through  the  transfer  of  programs  for 
urban  mass  transportation  facilities  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  leaves  the  Maritime 
Administration  as  the  only  major  trans- 
portation agency  still  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  To  help 
facilitate  attainment  of  an  efficient  na- 
tional transportation  system,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Third,  internal  organization  and  co- 
ordination of  programs  have  been 
strengthened  within  a  number  of  agen- 
cies. The  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  was  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  bringing 
together  various  related  functions  of  that 
Department.  A  major  reorganization  of 
the  customs  activities  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  made  possible  better 
conduct  of  those  functions.  The  welfare 
and  health  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  were 
reorganized  to  achieve  better  coordina- 
tion and  supervision. 

Fourth,    cooperative   interagency   ar- 
rangements have  been  developed,  where 
consolidation  of  related  functions  in  a 
single  agency  has  not  proved  practical  or 
desirable.  For  example: 
— Under   an    interagency    agreement, 
only    one    preliminary    application 
form  is  used  for  water  and  sewer 
grant  and  loan  programs  adminis- 
tered by  several  agencies. 
— A  special  procedure  at  certain  Inter- 
national airports  speeds  the  clear- 
ance of  incoming  passengers  through 
customs,   immigration,  health,  and 
agriciiltural  inspections. 
Many  of  the  improvements  in  Govern- 
ment organization  were  achieved  under 
the    provisions    of    the    reorganization 
statute,  which  authorizes  the  President 
to  submit  reorganization  plans  to  the 
Congress.  "Hie  latest  extension  of  this 
authority  terminated  on  December  31, 
1968.  This  statute  should  be  extended 
again  to  permit  the  new  President  to 
continue  to  make  adjustments  and  im- 
provements in  governmental  structure  to 
meet  changing  requirements. 

A   strengthened   Federal   system. — In 
our  expanded  efforts  to  attack  complex 


domestic  social  and  economic  problems 
In  our  society,  the  Federal  Government 
has  relied  heavily  on  the  talents  and 
resources  of  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal units.  In  recent  years,  States  and 
localities  have  administered  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditures  by 
all  levels  of  government  for  domestic 
civilian  programs,  and  have  financed 
over  half  of  that  total  from  their  own 
funds.  Reliance  on  a  partnership  between 
all  levels  of  government  is  in  keeping 
with  time-honored  traditions — forged  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  re- 
confirmed with  the  passage  of  time. 

To  help  cope  with  the  relentless  rise  in 
public  service  requirements  facing  the 
Nation,  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  large-scale  financial  aid  to  the 
50  States  and  their  80,000  local  govern- 
ments. Budget  outlays  for  Federal  aid 
will  more  than  triple  in  the  course  of 
only  a  decade,  rising  from  $7  billion  in 
1960  to  about  S25  billion  in  1970.  The 
increase  from  1964  alone  represents  a 
doubling  in  amount.  Between  1964  and 
1970,  Federal  aids  will  have  added  a  cu- 
mulative total  of  over  $110  billion  to 
State  and  local  funds. 

Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  now  make  up  more  than 
one-fifth  of  total  Federal  spending  for  ci- 
vilian domestic  programs,  and  represent 
about  18%  of  State  and  local  revenues. 
The  recent  rapid  increase  in  both  the 
number' and  scale  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams has  created  some  stress  and  coijj- 
plexity,  pointing  up  the  need  for  closer 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  the 
various  levels  of  government.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  in  the  last  few 
years  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Cooperation  among  the  different  levels 
of  government  has  been  facilitated  by 
providing  clear  paths  of  communications 
between  the  Federal  Government,  State 
Governors,  and  the  thousands  of  May- 
ors and  other  local  officials.  I  have 
opened  these  lines  of  communication 
even  further  by  directing  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment consult  with  State  and  local  chief 
executives  in  developing  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  on  other  matters  that  af- 
fect their  governments.  Through  train- 
ing programs  and  grants,  Federal  agen- 
cies have  assisted  States  and  localities 
in  improving  the  caliber  of  their  person- 
nel in  selected  program  areas. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  augments  these  measures  by 
providing  more  program  information  to 
Governors  and  State  legislatures,  permit- 
ting the  selective  waiver  of  grant  re- 
quirements that  unduly  restrict  State 
and  local  operations,  and  involving 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  de- 
velopment, execution,  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  programs  and  projects. 

Other  steps  have  been  taken  to  reform 
and  simplify  procedures. 
— We  have  relieved  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  State  and 
local  governments  by  consolidating 
a  number  of  categorical  grants-in- 
aid  in  the  field  of  health.  Similar 
measures  In  other  program  areas  are 
necessary. 
— Procediu-es  have  been  simplified  to 
speed  up  the  processing  of  high-pri- 
ority grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
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emments,  ibcludlns  the  use  of  a 
standard    ititeragency     application 
form   for   aertain   types   of   public 
works  projects. 
— Arrangements  are  beliig  made  for 
simplified   interagency  funding  of 
certain  State  and  local  projects  re- 
lated to  reducing  poverty  and  juve- 
nile delinquency.  General  authority 
should  now  be  provided  for  joint 
funding  simpllflcation  in  all  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 
These  recent  efforts  have  brought  sig- 
nificant progres«  In  improving  intergov- 
ernmental  communication   and   proce- 
dural arrangements.  We  must  build  on 
that  progress  through  a  continued  and 
imaginative  search  for  further  improve- 
ments. , 

Better  decisionmaking  processes. — In 
the  summer  of  1|(65, 1  directed  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  a  Govern- 
ment-wide Planning-Programing-Budg- 
eting  (PPB)  system  to  improve  the  de- 
cisionmaking processes  by  which  re- 
sources are  allocated  among  Federal  pro- 
grams, -and  by  which  the  annual  budget 
ts  prepared.  Under  this  system,  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  developing 
information  and  analyses  that  relate 
program  plannifig  and  performance  to 
identified  goals  and  objectives.  These 
goals  are  reviev^ed,  alternate  means  of 
achieving  them  are  identified,  and  the 
effectiveness  and  costs  of  the  alternatives 
are  compared  i«  determining  which  to 
select.  This  is  followed  by  evaluation  of 
each  program  ati  suitable  intervals. 

During  Its  3  years  in  operation,  the 
PPB  system  haa  improved  substantially 
the  basis  for  decisionmaking  within  the 
executive  branch.  This  year,  new  anal- 
yses have  playedj  a  role  in  decisions  about 
areas  as  diverse  M  the  possible  leasing  of 
public  lands  fori  oil  shale  development, 
the  choice  of  mjeans  to  make  materials 
in  the  Government's  archives  more 
widely  available,  and  the  urgency  of  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  family 
planning. 

Twenty-two  j  agencies,  representing 
over  95%  of  th^  1970  budget,  are  now 
operating  withlt  this  system.  The  an- 
nual  budget  redommendations  of  these 
agencies  are  submitted  for  Executive 
consideration  within  a  framework  that 
permits  better  decisions  on  programs  and 
alternatives  In  telation  to  objectives.  A 
new  Special  Anajysis,  published  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  shows  my  recommen- 
dations for  budget  authority  for  selected 
agencies  classified  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
gram structure*  developed  imder  the 
PPB  system.       j 

The  example  jof  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  adoptljig  improved  procedures 
for  reaching  decisions  has  been  followed 
by  a  number  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  $  particularly  promising 
development,  both  for  the  effectiveness 
of  government  ^t  each  level  and  for  In- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

Cost  reduction. — Shortly  after  I  be- 
came President,  I  promised  that  in  my 
administration  the  Government  would 
conduct  its  opetations  with  the  utmost 
thrift  and  frugaillty,  get  a  dollar's  value 
for  a  dollar  spent,  and  set  an  example  of 
prudence  and  economy. 

In  1965,  a  sya(tematic,  formal  cost  re- 
duction prograzi^  was  initiated  through- 


out the  Federal  Government.  The  key 
points  of  this  new  effort  were  that  the 
head  of  each  department  and   agency 
would: 
— Assume  direct  supervision  of  a  for- 
mal cost  reduction  program; 
— Establish  specific  dollar  cost  reduc- 
tion goals; 
— Subject  every  major  proposed  ex- 
penditure to  searctilng  scrutiny  In 
terms  of  costs  and  benefits ; 
— Employ  independent  means  to  verify 

savings;  and 
— Recommend  high  priority  use  of  sav- 
ings achieved. 
Federal  employees  were  asked  to  make 
cost  reduction  a  personal  goal  and  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  achieve  savings 
and  conduct  their  wort  as  efHciently  as 
possible. 

To  cite  only  a  few  examples  of  accom- 
plishments in  the  past  year  alone: 
— The  Department  of  Agrlcxilture  con- 
ducted a  drive  to  reduce  procurement 
and    property    management    costs 
which  produced  savings  of  $13.4  mil- 
lion  by  using  property  that  other 
agencies  found  to  be  In  excess  of 
their  needs,  consolidating  orders,  im- 
proving   contract    procedures,    and 
conserving  utilities. 
— The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  reported  savings  of 
$184  million  last  year  imder  its  for- 
mal contractor  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram. In  which  38  principal  contrac- 
tors actively  participate. 
— The  Department  of  Defense  achieved 
savings  of  $1.2  billion  last  year  from 
more  than  27,000  separate  and  vali- 
dated management  actions.  As  one 
example,  the  Air  Force  developed  a 
way    to    repair    the    worn    tvu-bine 
shafts   of   jet  engines,   thus   elimi- 
nating   replacement    costs    of    $2.4 
million. 
In  order  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the 
Government's  drive  for  economy  and  efifl- 
ciency  in  all  its  operations,  I  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Cost  Reduction 
in  1967,  with  members  selected  from  both 
Government  and  private  life.  The  Coim- 
cil  has  been  evaluating  the  cost  reduction 
program,  exploring  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther savings,  and  consulting  with  leaders 
in  business.  Industry,  and   research  to 
draw  on  their  experience  and  Ideas  for 
reducing  costs. 

A  FAIR  Selective  Service  System. — 
Over  the  last  10  years,  the  number  of 
young  men  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  from  the  eligible  and  available 
group  has  declined  from  70%  to  50%. 
This  development  has  made  it  increas- 
ingly important  that  those  called  into 
military  service  are  selected  In  an  equi- 
table manner. 

It  was  my  intention  to  develop  a  fair 
and  impartial  random  system  of  selec- 
tion (FAIR)  and  put  it  into  effect  by  ad- 
ministrative action.  However,  In  the  Mil- 
itary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  the 
Congress  prohibited  such  action  without 
sp>ecific  authorizing  legislation.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  now  enact 
such  legislation  so  that  a  FAIR  selective 
service  system  can  be  instituted  at  an 
early  date. 

An  improved  Federal  service. — Re- 
gardless of  how  appropriate  our  organi- 
zation   and    administrative    procedures 


are.  the  ultimate,  effective  delivery  of 
services  depends  on  people.  The  complex 
nature  of  the  interagency  and  intergov- 
ernmental programs  demands  highly 
competent,  well  trained,  imaginative 
public  servants  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  must  be  in  a  position  to  recruit  and 
retain  skilled  people  willing  to  devote 
their  careers  to  public  service.  They 
should  not  have  to  do  this  at  personal 
sacrifice.  In  1967.  I  therefore  proposed, 
and  the  Congress  enacted,  legislation  to 
increase  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
in  several  stages  until  it  is  comparable 
to  pay  for  similar  work  in  private  em- 
plojmaent.  Under  the  law,  the  final  step 
in  achieving  pay  comparability  is  to  oc- 
ciu-  in  July  1969.  This  budget  provides 
funds  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

Prompt  action  Is  now  needed  to  lessen 
the  flnamclal  sacrifice  currents  required 
of  high-ranking  Federal  ofBclals — Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  judges,  and  those 
in  executive  positions  In  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  which  the  Congress  es- 
tablished in  1967,  has  concluded  that 
higher  rates  of  pay  are  urgently  needed 
to  Improve  the  Government's  ability  to 
attract  able  men  and  women  for  these 
offices  and  positions.  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  law,  this  budget  in- 
cludes a  supplement  which  contains  my 
recommendations  on  increased  salary 
levels  for  these  Federal  ofQcials. 

This  budget  provides  an  allowance  of 
$2.8  billion  to  cover  the  costs  of  pay  in- 
creases in  fiscsd  year  1970  for  Federal 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employ- 
ees, and  for  Government  officials  and 
executives. 

In  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  in  the  near  futxire  to  modernizing 
the  military  pay  structure  by  convert- 
ing to  a  full  salary  system  and  improv- 
ing the  retirement  system. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Nation  remains  firmly  commit- 
ted to  a  world  of  peace  and  human 
dignity.  In  seeking  these  goals,  we  have 
achieved  great  military  strength  with 
the  sole  aim  of  deterring  and  resisting 
aggression.  We  have  continued  to  assist 
other  nations  struggling  to  provide  a 
better  life  for  their  people.  We  are  suc- 
cessfully pushing  forward  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  to  outer  space  and  pro- 
moting scientific  find  technological  ad- 
vances of  enormous  potential  for  bene- 
fit to  mankind. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  sig- 
nificant strides  toward   expanding   the 
opportunity  for  each  American  to: 
— Develop  his  mind,  skills,  and  earn- 
ing power  to  their  maximum  poten- 
tial. 
— Contribute  his  full  share  to  a  so- 
ciety which  respects  and  values  dif- 
ferences In  race,  religion,  or  culture. 
— Elscape  the  withering  bonds  of  pov- 
erty,  which  stlfie   and   starve  the 
spirit. 
— IJve  In  an  environment  free  of  pol- 
lution. In  a  community  stimulating 
but  safe.  In  a  neighborhood  diverse 
but  harmonious,  and  in  a  home  or 
apartment      both      {ulequate     and 
available  at  a  reasonable  price. 


January  15,  1969 
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We  have  come  far  In  our  journey,  but 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  our  destina- 
tion. We  can  be  justly  proud  of  our  re- 
cent achievements,  but  we  must  look 
ahead  to  those  victories  yet  to  be  won. 

No  course  of  action  can  have  a  higher 
purpose  than  that  of  furthering  world 
peace  and  human  freedom.  In  this 
budget,  as  in  my  previous  budgets,  I 
have  pursued  that  course  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  have  faith  that  America 
will  not  now  fall  in  its  resolve,  nor 
founder  in  Its  responsibility,  to  press 
ahead  for  freedom  and  justice  at  home 
and  abroad. 

January  15,  1969. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
half  a  minute  to  allow  me  to  introduce 
some  bills? 

Mr.  ERVm.  The  same  for  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  already 
cleared  my  request  with  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  and 
because  of  the  limitation  of  time  in- 
volved, it  is  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship, conditions  permitting,  sometime 
later  this  afternoon,  to  call  up  H.R.  10, 
the  Presidential  pay  bill. 

The  Senate  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  if 
this  is  not  done  this  week,  the  increases 
already  allowed  by  the  House  will  not 
accrue  to  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  rise  to 
make  that  announcement  at  this  time. 


KY  SEEKS  TO  FIGHT  ON  TO  THE 
LAST  AMERICAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be- 
ing recognized  for  15  minutes? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  the 
Saigon  militarist  regime,  whom  I  Inter- 
viewed for  nearly  an  hour  while  in  Viet- 
nam, is  an  abominable  fellow.  This  mini- 
dictator,  who  is  a  fraud  and  a  phony  air 
marshal,  was  born  and  reared  in  Hanoi. 
He  along  with  nine  generals  bom  in 
North  Vietnam  who  overthrew  the  legal 
civilian  government  in  Saigon  in  Jime 
1965,  fought  with  the  French  armed 
forces  seeking  to  reestablish  their  tyran- 
nical colonial  Indochinese  empire  against 
their  fellow  countrymen  fighting  for  na- 
tional liberation  then  termed  Viet  Minh, 
now  Vietcong.  Ky  proudly  displayed  on 
his  flamboyant  flying  jacket  a  decora- 
tion he  wsis  awarded  by  the  French.  He 
is  a  traitor  to  his  nation  now  the  same 
as  he  was  at  the  time  of  Dien  Blen  Phu. 


He  and  President  Thleu  stalled  for  4 
weeks  before  sending  delegates  to  join 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  at  the 
Paris  conference.  Their  refusal  caused  a 
halt  to  all  proceedings  toward  peace. 
During  a  period  when  200  or  more  Amer- 
icans were  being  killed  In  Vietnam  each 
week,  he  and  President  Thleu  refused  to 
join  the  conference.  Last  month  5,380 
Americans  were  killed  and  wounded 
while  3,602  of  the  so-called  friendly 
forces  of  the  Saigon  regime  were  killed 
and  woimded.  After  all  that  delay,  this 
boastful  pipsqueak  refused  to  permit  the 
peace  talks  to  resume.  Meetings  have 
been  postponed  week  after  week  while 
corruption  continues  in  Saigon  and 
Americans  fight  and  die  helping  these 
pusillanimous  dictators.  Supposedly, 
seating  arrangements  are  imsatisfactory 
toKy. 

Mr.  President,  this  foolish  squabbling 
brings  to  mind  a  similar  historical  event 
that  occurred  833  years  ago.  In  1618 
what  is  known  as  the  30  Years  War  com- 
menced. Before  it  ended  all  Europe  was 
devastated.  Millions  of  soldiers  and 
civilians — German,  Austrian,  Spanish. 
Italian,  French,  Swedish,  in  fact  of  all 
European  nations — were  killed  and 
multitudes  of  civilians — men,  women, 
and  children  died.  Civilization  was  set 
back  hundreds  of  years. 

In  1636,  peace  emissaries  gathered  at 
Cologne  seeking  an  armistice  and  cease- 
fire. Just  like  Ky,  leader  of  the  Saigon 
delegation  in  Paris,  these  emissaries  were 
immediately  confronted  and  confounded 
by  the  table  at  which  they  were  invited 
to  sit  and  negotiate.  They  could  not  agree 
who  would  sit  where.  Should  the  table 
be  long  and  straight  or  u -shaped  or  t- 
shaped?  Who  was  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table?  Envoys  of  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  King  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  Elector 
John  George  of  Saxony?  Unfortunately 
this  silly  controversy  was  never  settled. 
They  even  discussed  "Why  not  a  round 
table?"  This  suggestion  was  buried  im- 
mediately as  Elector  George  William  of 
Brandenburg  coveted  the  choicest  seat 
at  the  round  table — the  one  closest  to  the 
door.  They  never  did  sit  down.  There 
just  were  not  any  talks  leading  to  an 
armistice. 

So,  the  fighting  continued,  even  more 
bitterly.  There  was  more  plimdering, 
more  battles,  more  terror,  more  lives  lost 
by  sword,  bayonets,  guns,  starvation  and 
to  ruffians  and  plague.  The  30  Years  War 
lasted  12  years  longer  because  the  kings, 
princes,  dukes,  and  their  ministers  could 
not  agree  on  the  form  of  a  table.  That 
was  in  1636.  Finally  12  years  later  leaders 
representing  what  was  left  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  various  European  nations  finally 
sat  down  at  tables  In  Westphalia.  By  then 
problems  of  protocol  and  seating  seemed 
unimportant.  The  peace  of  Westphsdia 
was  signed.  Europe  was  left  in  compara- 
tive peace  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Now,  333  years  later,  history  repeats. 
Sallust,  the  great  Roman  historian  about 
50  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Savior 
wrote : 

It  Is  always  easy  to  begin  a  war  but  very 
dlOicult  to  stop  one,  since  Its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  same 
man. 


Vice  President  Ky  of  the  Saigon  regime 
delayed  peace  negotiations  in  Paris 
nearly  4  months.  Then,  the  South  Viet- 
namese delegation,  brought  and  main- 
tained in  Paris  at  our  taxpayers'  expense, 
did  nothing  except  hold  lavish  receptions. 

After  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman 
was  compelled  to  postpone  three  differ- 
ent Wednesday  peace  conferences  due 
to  failure  of  the  Saigon  government  to 
attend,  finally  Ky  arrived  with  a  delega- 
tion of  100.  He  first  Insulted  Ambas- 
sador Harriman.  making  a  public  state- 
ment calling  attention  that  he  was  deaf 
in  one  ear.  While  American  taxpayers 
are  bearing  the  expense  of  this  social  re- 
ception of  the  year  in  Paris,  we  tolerate 
Ky  preening  himself.  Insulting  Averell 
Harriman.  a  very  great  American,  de- 
nouncing Defense  Secretary  Clifford, 
and  terming  the  Kissinger  proposals  as 
■junk." 

Ky  refused  to  meet  In  the  same  room 
with  representatives  of  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  political 
arm  of  the  VC.  When  it  was  thought  his 
objections  had  been  overcome,  he  quar- 
reled about  the  sort  of  table  where  the 
various  delegates  would  sit.  Then  he  de- 
nounced Defense  Secretary  Clifford  and 
left  Paris  in  anger.  Peace  talks  have 
been  delayed  Indefinitely.  A  round  table 
was  rejected  by  Ky,  nor  was  a  u-shaped 
or  T-shaped  tablo  acceptable  to  this  ego- 
tistical, self-appointed  air  marshal.  Ky 
made  irresponsible  statements  in  Paris 
denouncing  our  Nation,  left  in  anger, 
and  then  issued  contradictory  state- 
ments In  Saigon.  The  facts  are  Saigon 
militarist  leaders  Thleu  and  Ky  prefer 
war  instead  of  peace.  They  seek  to  fight 
on  to  the  last  American.  Their  regime 
represents  but  a  minority  in  South  Viet- 
nam. They  realize  a  cease-fire  and  an  ar- 
mistice would  result  in  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  When  peace 
comes,  Ky  and  his  cohorts  will  be  ousted 
unless  they  fiee  forthwith  to  Hong  Kong 
or  to  the  French  Riviera. 

The  American  public  paying  for  the 
Ky  and  Madame  Ky  extravaganza  in 
Paris  will  not  tolerate  continuing  in- 
sults from  this  little  caesar,  a  proven 
traitor  to  his  own  coimtry  whose  mili- 
tarist regime  in  Saigon  would  not  sur- 
vive 48  hours  except  for  the  support  of 
our  GI's  and  CIA.  Recently  Ky  stated 
in  an  interview: 

Americans  say  they  are  in  Vietnam  In  the 
name  of  their  principles  of  democracy  and 
ireedom.  I  do  not  believe  them:  at  best  I 
believe  them  50  percent  of  the  time.  Amer- 
icans are  not  here  for  democracy  or  free- 
dom. It  Is  always  these  big  powerful  coun- 
tries that  talk  about  democracy,  and  free- 
dom that  are  the  colonialists.  They  begin 
by  saying.  "We  are  here  to  help  you."  And 
then  they  become  bosses  and  they  become 
colonialists.  Enough  of  that. 

More  than  3  years  ago  we  Americans 
should  have  said  enough  of  that,  for  sure. 

We  Americans  should  proceed  Imme- 
diately with  negotiations  with  Hanoi  and 
the  VC.  We  should  proceed  to  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  disregarding  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and  other  of  our 
generals  who  seek  a  military  victory. 

In  that  regard.  Vice  President  Ky 
claims  in  1965  he  suggested  to  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  then  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Saigon,  a  plan  of  general  moblllza- 
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Hon,  of  drafting  and  training  all  the 
youth  of  South  Vietnam  fw  fighting 
against  the  VC.  He  said  Taylor  dis- 
couraged his  proposal  and  that  because 
of  General  Taylor's  contrary  adrtce 
South  Vietnam  hac  wasted  3  years  with- 
out a  general  mobilization.  This  is  a 
shameful  accusation.  If  General  Taylor 
advocated  that,  American  GI's.  who  have 
been  drafted,  do  the  fighting  and  dying 
for  South  Vietnamese  who  have  not  been 
drafted,  as  Ky  charges,  he  is  beneath 
contempt  for  poot  judgment  prejudicial 
to  our  Nation.  If  those  charges  are  un- 
true, Taylor  should  denounce  Ky. 

I  hope  and  beliere  that  President  John- 
son as  one  of  the  final  great  acts  of  his 
administration  will  order  200,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  returned  from  Vietnam 
within  the  first  4  months  of  this  new 
year.  If  Presidenlj  Johnson  does  not  do 
this,  I  hope  that  President-elect  Nixon, 
upon  assuming  of^ce,  will  give  top  prior- 
ity to  doing  so.       j 

Pham  Dang  Lain,  who  officially  Is  the 
chief  of  Saigon's  delegation  in  Paris,  ad- 
mitted "a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  Ameri- 
«Qis  hfcte  involved  ourselves  in  a  civil 
war  in  South  Vietoam.  Said  Lam : 

I  am  sure  any  other  government  would  re- 
fuse to  consider  as  an  equal  a  representa- 
tive of  •  seditious  iioyement  In  an  Interna- 
tional conference. 

The  "seditious  movement"  or  civil  war 
In  South  Vietnai^  is  carried  dn  by  the 
VC,  the  military]  arm  of  the'  National 
Liberation  Front  formerly  '  the  '  Viet 
Minh.  The  Genera  Accords  specifically 
stated  that  separation  of  Vietnam  into 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  tempo- 
rary. Historically,] for  thousands  of  years 
there  has  never  been  a  North  Vietnam 
or  a  South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  stated  that  the  separation 
at  the  17th  parallel  with  a  6-mile  de- 
militarized zone  idong  the  parallel  was 
not  a  national  boundary  but  marked  a 
temporary  demarfcation  line  and  was  to 
be  followed  by  anj  election  In  1956  unify- 
ing Vietnam.  Thi$  proposed  election  our 
.  puppet  Diem  instilled  by  the  CIA  called 
off  and  the  struggle  was  resumed. 

Every  communHty  in  the  United  States 
has  suffered  the  Itragedy  of  their  finest 
youngsters  havinfe  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam or  dying  froifc  malaria,  fever,  hepa- 
titis, bubonic  plaJgue,  and  other  jimgle 
diseases,  as  a  resiilt  of  our  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  cIvU  war.  The  American 
people  want  the  war  to  end.  They  know 
now  that  we  should  never  have  sent 
1,900,000  American  troops  to  Vietnam. 
They  seek  dis^gagement.  Secretary 
Clifford  properly  1  denounced  the  Saigon 
regime  for  demanding  that  Americans 
continue  fighting  and  dying  to  maintain 
a  corrupt  regim^  in  power.  Then,  the 
petty  dictator  Ky  Replied: 

Clifford  has  the  iglft  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  wrongrtime. 

Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  de- 
serves the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  American  ^ple  right  up  to  Jan- 
uary 20,  when  he  becomes  a  private  citi- 
zen. He  has  performed  a  great  public 
service  in  his  effdrts  to  end  our  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  War  In  Vietnam  and  in 
his  remarkable  candor  and  forthright- 
ness  in  "telling  it  like  It  is"  to  Americans 
and  talking  bluntly  to  the  Saigon  regime. 


When  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
he  was  regarded  as  a  warhawk  on  Viet- 
nam. If  that  was  his  view,  he  must  have 
become  dlslDusloned  at  the  time  be  made 
fhrst-hand  observattons  in  Saigon  and 
elsewhere  In  South  Vietnam. 

He  reported  that  the  Saigon  militarist 
regime  is  not  winning  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  He  learned  that  we  were  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war  there.  He  listened  to 
the  boast  of  President  TTiieu  and  Ky  that 
the  forces  of  their  Saigon  regime  now 
nimibered  1  million  men  under  arms — of 
course  arms,  equipment,  and  mainte- 
nance all  supplied  by  American  taxpay- 
ers" money.  He  learned  from  Averell  Har- 
riman  and  others,  Including  our  CIA, 
who  are  all  over  the  place  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand,  that  probably  40,- 
000  soldiers  of  the  Hanoi  government  had 
returned  to  North  Vietnam  and  at  the 
most,  probably  a  mere  40,000  remained 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Clark  Clifford  obviously  concluded  that 
40,000  or  even  80,000  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  were  not  holding  to  a  stalemate 
600,000  Americans  and,  in  addition,  some 
53,000  South  Koreans  we  had  brought  to 
fight  with  us.  Knowing  that  we  are  in- 
volved in  an  unwinnable  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  controls  but  a  small  part  of 
South  Vietnam,  he  smnounced  that  Sai- 
gon and  Hanoi  should  "quit  squabbling 
over  details  and  get  down  to  substantive 
negotiations."  He  added  that  the  United 
States  should  move  forward  toward  early 
withdrawal  of  some  of  more  than  540,000 
troops  we  have  in  Vietnam  and  some  of 
the  60,000  we  have  in  Thailand. 

While  Ky  is  demanding  that  he  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table  in  any  Paris  confer- 
ence, and  that  he  will  not  confer  in  the 
same  rocan  with  any  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen who  represent  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  or  the  VC,  Clark  Clifford 
reached  the  only  conclusion  possible — 
that  Ky  knows  his  regime  would  be 
thrown  out  of  Saigon  directly  after  an 
armistice  and  cease-fire  had  been 
brought  about. 

It  is  a  sad  situation  that  we,  a  great 
nation,  hiuniliate  ourselves  to  a  dictator 
who  once  said  that  Adolf  Hitler  was  his 
hero  and  who,  along  with  his  cronies  in 
the  Saigon  regime,  has  deposited  many 
millions  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
in  Swiss  and  Hong  Kong  banlcs. 

Let  us  hope  Ambassador  Harriman 
will  demiand  that  negotiations  proceed 
and  that  no  further  delay  will  be  toler- 
ated. Let  Ky  sit  on  the  floor  or  in  a  baby 
crib  or  take  off  to  the  French  Riviera, 
and  we  Americans  wUl  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  Hanoi  and  with  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
with  or  without  Ky.  In  any  event,  at 
least  200,000  of  our  soldiers  should  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  half  of  1969.  Our  efforts  by  negoti- 
ating with  Hanoi  and  representatives  of 
the  NLF  must  go  on. 

It  is  unconscionable  and  inexcusable 
that  the  puppet  Vice  President  of  South 
Vietnam  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris  and  to  block  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  quick  cease-fire  and  armistice  that 
would  stop  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
young  Americans.  While  this  petty  tyrant 


frolicked  In  the  fleshpota  of  Paris,  and 
haggled  over  the  shape  of  the  table  at 
which  he  will  negotiate,  thousands  of 
Americans  were  being  killed  and 
wounded  week  after  week  in  the  miser- 
able dvll  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  outrageous  stalling  tactics  should 
be  ignored.  Our  negotiators  should  get 
on  with  the  business  of  arranging  for  a 
speedy  ceasefire  and  an  early  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  should  unilateraUy  begin 
pulling  out  a  sizable  number  of  Armed 
Forces  from  Soutli  Vietnam  as  an  in- 
dication of  our  willingness  to  negotiate. 
We  should  commence  discussing  peace 
with  representatives  of  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Saigon  government. 

How  can  administration  leaders  Justify 
their  kowtowing  to  the  dictator  Ky  to 
parents  and  wives  of  young  Americans 
risking  their  lives  and,  unfortunately 
many  of  them  dying,  in  the  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam?  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  United  States,  which  was  bom  in 
revolution,  now  supports  the  tories  of 
Vietnam,  the  traitors,  and  opportimists 
who  sold  out  to  the  French  for  their  own 
personal  gain.  We  should  get  on  with 
the  business  of  belatedly  correcting  our 
mistakes  of  the  past  8  years  in  Vietnam 
and  of  bringing  home  the  545,000  Amer- 
ican servicemen  engaged  in  that  futile 
and  tragic  effort.  It  is  an  affront  and  an 
insult  to  every  American  who  has  fought 
in  Vietnam  and  to  every  American  now 
fighting  there  that  procedural  discus- 
sions continue  to  hold  up  the  peace  con- 
ference. We  should  seek  a  speedy  diplo- 
matic settlement  in  Paris,  and  then  im- 
mediately proceed  to  a  deescalation  of 
the  war,  to  a  disengagement,  and  to 
withdraw  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  GI's  now  engaged 
in  combat  in  Vietnam  and  in  Thailand. 
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1968  HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR^WHAT 
DID  WE  DO? — IV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  was  designated  by  the  President 
for  the  commemoration  of  International 
Human  Rights  Year;  1968  was  also  desig- 
nated by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  This  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  human  rights  was  not  only  to 
celebrate  human  rights  but  also  to  ad- 
vance them.  What  did  we  do? 

Over  20  major  human  rights  conven- 
tions have  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, and  UNESCO.  Unfortunately 
the  United  States  is  a  party  to  only  two 
of  them  and  this  status  was  reached  only 
in  the  last  year.  We  are  still  not  a  party 
to  such  major  conventions  as  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor, 
the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  and  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. Nor  have  we  as  yet  even 
signed— no  less  ratified— the  two  Con- 
ventions on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
and    Economic,    Social    and    Cultural 


Rights  which  grow  directly  out  of  the 
Universal  Declaration. 

We  are  a  nation  of  minorities — mi- 
norities which  have  confronted  major 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  and  self- 
government  as  a  majority.  We  have  even 
made  our  heterogeneous  origins  a  na- 
tional strength  and  a  point  of  national 
pride.  We  feel  a  natural  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  oppressed  groups, 
we  seek  to  preserve  elements  of  our 
varied  cultural  heritage  and  weave  them 
into  our  national  fabric.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  failed  ourselves  in  not  ratifying 
important  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
This  sad  record  and  the  responsibility 
for  it  lies  squarely  with  those  who  have 
a  parochial  outlook  on  our  world  prob- 
lems. We  have  failed  to  measure  the 
climate  of  change  in  the  world. 


WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER— A  GREAT 
PATRIOT  RETIRES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  honor  William  C.  Foster,  recently  re- 
tired Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control   and   Disarmament   Agency. 

Mr.  Foster  has  been  the  head  of  ACDA 
since  its  creation  in  1961.  During  his 
tenure,  he  has  been  greatly  responsible 
for  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty,  the  "hot  line,"  and 
the  recent  nonproliferation  treaty.  The 
countrj'  owes  to  this  great  American  a 
large  debt,  not  only  for  his  services  as 
Director  of  ACDA,  but  for  the  many 
other  responsibilities  he  has  so  ably  un- 
dertaken in  his  lung  Government  career. 

Mr.  Foster  will,  I  believe,  be  especially 
remembered  for  having  educated  and 
convinced  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
American  public  that  unns  control  is 
not  a  "pie  in  the  sky"  or  a  "pig  in  a 
poke,"  but  rather  can  produce  realistic 
and  practical  international  agreements 
which  are  very  much  in  the  national  se- 
ciuity  interest  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  a  benefit  to  other  nations  aroimd 
the  world. 

William  Foster  is  a  man  who  has  never 
searched  for  publicity  or  recognition  but 
has  rather  devoted  himself  to  the  awe- 
some tasks  confronting  him,  with  wisdom 
and  ability,  vrith  poise  and  charm.  The 
frustration  in  spending  many  years  in 
arduous  negotiations  has  never  daunted 
his  spirit  or  his  knowledge  that  the  world 
simply  has  to  progress  in  curbing  the 
ever-spiraling  nuclear  arms  race  if  man 
is  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Foster  on  December 
21,  1968,  in  an  editorial  which  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks.  The  edi- 
tors note  that  William  Foster  "has  been 
a  strong  voice  for  peace,  lasting  peace." 
The  article  ends  with  this  highly  deserved 
encomium : 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  men  like  Poster,  who  have  served 
the  cause  of  peace  constantly  and  have  re- 
mained above  partisan  politics.  His  sense  of 
urgency  Is  needed  throughout  the  world  to 
find  a  way  to  prevent  nuclear  tragedy.  This 
finest  of  patxlote  will  be  hard  to  replace,  but 
be  has  already  given  more  than  most  at  the 


very  top  levels  of  our  government.  The  coun- 
try owes  him  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  all  of  us  In  this 
Chamber  wish  Bill  Foster  God -speed,  and 
a  happy  retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  December  21, 

1968] 

The  Debt  to  Wii^liam  Foster 

William  C.  Poster,  who  will  shortly  retire 
as  director  of  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment agency,  has  bad  a  notable  career  In 
government  service.  He  Is  one  of  a  group  of 
extremely  able  businessmen  who  have  served 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
In  vital  posts.  He  Is  a  Republican.  He  Is  now 
71. 

Early  in  World  War  11  Poster  left  a  highly 
paid  business  pMjsltlon  to  work  on  procure- 
ment for  the  army,  later  becoming  director 
of  the  army  service  forces.  That  was  In  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  In  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration he  served  as  undersecretary  of 
commerce.  When  the  Marshall  plan  was 
started  Poster  became  top  assistant  to  Direc- 
tor Paul  Hoffman,  then  succeeded  Hoffman 
as  head  of  the  program  which  rebuilt  the 
Ehiropean  economy.  In  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration he  was  deputy  secretary  of 
defense  and  chief  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  Geneva  disarmament  confer- 
ence In   1958. 

When  John  Kennedy  became  president  he 
named  Poster  head  of  the  new  arms  control 
and  disarmament  agency,  where  he  has 
served  brilliantly  ever  since.  He  led  In  work- 
out the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  In  estab- 
lishment of  the  "hot  line"  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow.  His  has  been  a  strong  voice 
for  peaq^astlng  peace.  He  believes  that  "the 
mo»e=aSngero\is  the  world  situation  becomes, 
the  more  urgent  Is  the  necessity  for  arms 
control  agreement."  He  has  over  the  years 
preached  that  American  industry  must  plan 
for  the  peacetime  economy  In  which  military 
production  will  not  play  a  major  role — a  sit- 
uation be  believes  must  come  If  the  world 
is  to  avoid  disaster. 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  men  like  Poster,  who  have  served 
the  cause  of  peace  constantly  and  have 
remained  above  partisan  politics.  His  sense  of 
urgency  Is  needed  throughout  the  world  to 
find  a  way  to  prevent  nuclear  tragedy.  This 
finest  of  patriots  will  be  hard  to  replace,  but 
he  has  already  given  more  than  most  at  the 
very  top  levels  of  our  government.  The  coun- 
try owes  him  a  great  deal. 


OMNIBUS  WATER  POLLUTION  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Muskie  and 
many  other  Senators  in  sponsoring  the 
Omnibus  Water  Pollution  Act  of  1969. 
This  measure  was  basically  approved  in 
both  Houses  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
in  the  90th  Congress,  but  time  ran  out 
and  final  action  was  not  completed.  We 
are  hopeful  that  it  will  move  quickly  in 
this  Congress. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  note  for 
the  Senate  that  this  bill  contains  as  a 
separate  provision  my  Clean  Lakes  Act  of 
1969,  which  would  provide  Federal  fluids 
for  developing  the  tecluiology  necessary 
to  attack  the  growing  and  serious  prob- 
lem of  pollution  in  small  lakes. 

Senator  Buroick  and  I  Joined  in  1967 
in  introduction  of  the  Clean  Lakes  Act 
of  1967.  Hearings  were  held,  and  it  soon 


became  obvious  that  this  was  a  wide- 
spread problem  in  which  many  people 
were  interested.  Six  months  after  that 
bill  was  introduced,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  released 
an  excellent  report  describing  "the  grave 
threat  to  the  future  of  America's  small 
lakes." 
This  report  concluded : 

Greatly  expanded  Pederal,  State  and  local 
research  and  demonstration  programs  are 
needed  to  develop  practical  and  effective 
methods  for  improving  the  quality  of  lake 
waters  through  the  removal  or  dissipation  of 
existing  nutrients,  and  the  reduction  of 
nutrients  entering  the  lake. 

All  across  the  country  small  lakes  are 
dying — the  scientific  term  is  "eutrophi- 
catlon" — from  an  ever-increasing  rate 
of  pollution  and  decay.  Pollutants  and 
nutrients  cause  excessive  weed  and  algae 
growth,  which  in  turn  consumes  avail- 
able oxygen  in  the  water.  This  process, 
coupled  with  siltation,  will  over  many 
years  turn  nearly  every  freshwater  lake 
into  a  marshy  bog,  but  at  a  faster  and 
faster  pace  as  pollution  increases.  Time 
is  of  the  essence,  because  small  lakes,  un- 
like rivers  and  streams,  have  very  little 
capacity  to  rid  themselves  of  pollution. 

The  destruction  of  lakes  is  not  only  an 
aesthetic  and  conservation  issue.  It  is, 
as  well,  a  dollars  and  cents  issue  to  most 
communities,  which  depend  upon  lakes 
for  water  supplies,  public  recreational 
dollars,  and  tax  base  of  shore  properties. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota  is  taking  the  lead  on  this 
issue.  Our  lakes — about  15  percent  of  all 
lakes  in  the  Nation — exist  in  nearly  every 
county  in  Minnesota,  from  the  densely 
forested  areas  of  the  northeast  to  the 
prairies  of  the  southwest.  Because  of  the 
glacial  terrain  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  together  with  wide  variations 
in  climate  and  vegetation,  Minnesota 
has  the  greatest  number  and  diversity 
of  lakes  and  wet  lands  of  any  area  of 
comparable  size  in  the  United  States,  or 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  are  taking  the  lead,  therefore,  not 
only  in  legislation,  but  as  a  matter  of 
academic  concern  and  local  community 
concern.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is 
seeking  to  establish  a  Freshwater  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  to  assist  in  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  attack  this  growing 
problem.  Several  communities  in  Min- 
nesota have  helped  in  the  drafting  and 
progress  of  this  legislation,  particularly 
Albert  Lea,  Mirm.,  which  sent  many  of 
its  elected  ofiQcials  to  Washington  to  tes- 
tify in  support  of  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge our  debt  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie )  for  his 
support  and  response  to  this  issue.  He  is 
truly  the  leader  in  the  Senate  in  the 
area  of  air  and  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion— and  I  might  add  a  very  creative 
and  vigorous  leader.  I  thank  the  Senator/ 
from  Maine  for  making  the  Clean  Lakes 
Act  of  1969  a  part  of  the  overall  package 
on  water  pollution  legislation  in  the  91fit 
Congress. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  be- 
ing introduced  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Subcommittee  is  designed  to  establish 
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machinery  for  a  (road-ranged  attack 
upon  the  growing  menace  of  water  p<d- 
lution.  It  is  a  privilege  to  join  him  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  Important  legislation. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  discharge  of 
sewage  from  vessels,  with  oil  pollution 
from  vessels  and  offshore  and  onshore 
facilities  other  than  vessels,  and  author- 
izes demonstration  projects  for  another 
2  years  on  lake  and  acid  mine  pollu- 
tion control.  In  addition,  the  measure  in- 
cludes provision  for  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  thermal  dl»charges  upon  water- 
ways and  to  assure  that  such  discharges 
shall  comply  with  the  water  quality 
standards  of  the  States. 

Virginia  has  been  a  victim  of  several 
costly  oil  spills,  and  the  number  of  these 
accidents  has  been  increasmg  in  recent 
years.  The  Virginia  State  Water  Control 
Board  has  advised  qae  that  there  were  16 
spills  in  1968.  11  in  1967.  six  in  1966,  and 
five  in  1965.  The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  estimated  in  4  spe<dal  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Transportatioh  that  there  were 
majK  than  2,000  ail  spills  within  U.S. 
waters  Iff  1966.  Po<^  percent  of  these 
mishaps  occurred  ai  landbased  facilities. 

It  is  signiflcant  that  the  transportation 
of  petroleimi  products  accounts  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  waterbome 
tormage  in  the  Unified  States,  with  more 
than  one  million  tons  being  moved  daily 
through  our  coasta)  and  inland  waters. 
In  addition,  with  the  larger  capacity  of 
today's  tankers,  th^  hazard  from  each 
spill  is  greater.  Tanliers  of  the  World  War 
n  era  had  a  capacity  of  16.000  tons.  The 
Torrey  Canyon,  which  ran  agroimd  and 
broke  up  off  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land in  1967.  carriecl  119,000  tons  of  crude 
oil.  Even  lai-ger  takers  are  being  built 
today. 

As  a  consequencei  of  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon disaster,  a  nutional  multiagency 
plan  was  developed  to  coordinate  the 
Federal  response  Jo  spills  of  oil  and 
other  hazardous  mjaterials.  This  was  a 
forward  step,  but  tliere  can  be  no  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  dil -pollution  offenders 
imtil  existing  inadequate  laws  are 
strengthened.  I 

Because  Virginial  is  a  coastal  State 
and  has  experienced  several  damaging 
spills,  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
that  section  of  Senator  Muskie's  bill 
which  would  providf  recourse  when  these 
accidents  occur. 

With  one  or  two  biodifications,  this  is 


the  same  bill  which 


with  the  House  in 
the  90th  session. 
Senator    MtrsKiEi    one 


the  Senate  approved 


unanimously  last  year.  I  hope  that  with 
its  early  introduction  and  consideration 
in  the  91st  session  of  Congress,  we  can 
resolve  the  differences  which  developed 
the  closing  hours  of 


of    the   most 


knowledgeable  persons  in  the  coimtry  on 
the  problems  this  bill  seeks  to  cure,  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  dedication  to  the 
task  of  ending  thej  pollution  which  de- 
files our  beaches,  d^troys  valuable  shell- 
fish beds,  and  mak^  our  water  imfit  for 
swimming,  boating,  or  fishing.  We  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  leader- 
ship in  what  must  liecanae  a  national  ef- 
fort to  protect  our  etovironmait. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
ses8i<Hi  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FINANCIAIi  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  SPONG 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  dated  January  8, 
1969,  wherein  I  certified  as  true  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  financial  assets  of 
my  wife  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JANT7AKT  8,  1969. 

Hon.  Prancis  R.  Valid, 
Se<rretary  of  the  Senate, 
Wat/iitiffttm.  DC. 

Dear  M«.  Secrbtabt:  My  purpoee  In  writ- 
ing la  to  a^ln  report  to  you  a  statement  of 
the  financial  status,  holdings  and  IlaMlltlea 
for  my  wife  and  myself.  This  statement  Is  as 
of  January  1,  1969: 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  checking  and  savings  ac- 
count (after  provision  for  fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  1968)  ap- 
proximately    $4,200.00 

Life  insurance  policies  with  the 
following  Insurers  (currently 
providing  for  death  benefits 
totaling  $129,500)  :  Minnesota 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Southwestern  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Jefferson  Standard  Insttr- 
ance  Co.;  Northwestern  Nation- 
al Insurance  Co.;  Continental 
Assurance  Co.;  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance: 
casti  surrender  value  and  ac- 
cumulated  dividends 14,495.97 

Stocks  M  listed  on  schedule  A...  64,949.35 

Note  of  Cherdel  Corp.  secured  by 
deed  of  trust  on  200  acres  of 
unimproved  property  at  Great 
Bridge.  Chesapeake.  Va 45,000.00 

Real  estate:  consisting  of  resi- 
dence at  316  North  Street,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  one-half  Interest  In 
service  station  at  Gosport  Road, 
Portsmouth,   Va 35,000.00 

Tangible  personaU  property  In 
Portsmouth  home  and  rented 
home  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  esti- 
mate     10,500.00 

1968  Ford  station  wagon.  Country 
Squire   3,000.00 

Notes  receivable  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable,  estimate   6,994.00 

LXABXLZnXS 

Notes  at  First  National  Bank  of 

Norfolk,  Norfolk.  Va 36.000.00 

Note  at  American  National  Bank. 

Portsmouth,  Va 5,000.00 

Mortgage  on  home  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  at  Norfolk  Fed- 
eral Savings  St  Loan  Associa- 
tion   —       9,  683.  52 

These  figures  disclose  a  net  wortli  of  ap- 
proximately $133,455.80. 

The  foregoing,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  aUeat  aa 
being  a  true  and  accurate  rtateEoeiU  at  the 


financial  holdings  and  liabilities  of  my  wife 
and  myself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WiujAM  B.  Sponc,  Jr. 

SCHKDTTI.X  A —  Stocks 

Nuviber  of 
shares 

American  National  Bank 2,113 

Old  Town  Corp... 15 

Crawford   properties 10 

Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Inc 21 

Cedar  Point  Country  Club 1 

Russell  Island  Corp 3 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  Relating  to  Trade  and  Other  Trans- 
actions Involving  Southxrn  Rhodesia 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relating  to  trad*  and  other 
transactions  involving  Southern  Rhodesia 
(with  an  accompanying  report  and  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Tax  RxroBM  Proposals 
A  communication   from  the   President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  mformation 
on  tax  reform  proposals;   to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  conununication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  first  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  National  AEBONAtmcs  and  Space 

ADMCmSTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  contracts  negotiated  for  the  pterlod 
January  1,  1968  through  June  30,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on   Stattts   of  Research  FACiurrEs 

FtJNOS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  research  facilities  funds  as  of 
June  30.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ajid 
Forestry. 

Reports  on  Agreements  for  Use  of  Foreign 
Cttrrekcies 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  agreements  signed  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  1968  for  use  of  foreign 
currencies  (with  an  accompanying  report 
and  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  agreements 
signed  m  November  and  December  1968,  also 
copies  of  the  October  23,  1968  second  supple- 
ment to  the  March  25,  1967  Eigreement  with 
Korea  (with  an  accompmnylng  report  and 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report    or    National    Forest    Reservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
President  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Apicul- 
ture aiMi  Pnrestry. 
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Proposed  Repeal  of  Certain  Acts  Relating 
TO   Exportation   of   Tobacco  Plants  and 
Seed,  Naval  Stores;  and  Wool 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  exportation 
of  tobacco  plants  and  seed;  naval  stores;  and 
wool  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Reports  on  Reapportionment  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  ihe  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  "Forest  protection  utilization".  Forest 
Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  had  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  "Op- 
eration and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  had  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
"Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  "Management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources." Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  indicating  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Commlttefjr  on   Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"Employees'  compensation  claims  and  ex- 
penses", for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  had  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  for 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"Unemployment  compensation  for  federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen",  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  had  been  app>ortloned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  for  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  ^pro- 
priatlon  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Compensation  and  p>enslons,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
wMch  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"General  operating  expenses,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the- 
Committee   on   Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 


Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Medical  care."  for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Readjustment  benefits,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  Overobligation  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  overobligation  of  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Transportation,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  overobligation  of  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  Commissart  Operations  for  Fiscal 
Year  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  commissary  operations  for 
fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report   of  Export-Import   Bank   of   the 

United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
and  guarantees  Issued  In  July  and  August 
1968  in  connection  with  US.  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Financing  of  Certain  Generation  and 
Transmission   FACiLniES 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  information  relating  to  "C"  loan  to 
the  Indiana  Statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative. Inc.  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  information  relating  to  loan  to  Basin 
Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Reports  of  Claims  Settled  bt  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission 

Four  letters  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  claims  settled  by  the  Commission  (with 
accompanying  reports);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  ' 

Report  of  Jotjgments  Rendered  by  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
poTt  of  all  the  Judgments  rendered  by  the 
VS.  Court  of  Claims  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  OvEREXPENDirnSE  bt  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  an  overexpenditure  re- 
sulting from  an  accounting  judgment,  by 
the  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Operations  of  U.S.  Marine 
Forces  in  Vietnam 

A  letter  from  the  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret  report 
on  the  operations  of  U.S.  Marine  Forces  in 


Vietnam    (with    an    accompanying   report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  to  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Medical  Stockpile  of  Civil 
Defense  Emergency  Supplies 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Proposed  FACiLrnEs  Projects, 
Naval  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  loca- 
tion, nature  and  estimated  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional facilities  project  propo-sed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Department  of  Defense  on 
Military  Procurement 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
military  procurement  actions  negotiated  for 
experimental  development,  test  or  research 
work  (with  an  accompanj-lng  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Proposed  Facilities  Projects, 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  location,  nature  and  estimated 
cost  of  additional  facilities  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Proposed  Facilities  Projects,  Air 
Force  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  additional 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report    of    Proposed    Facilities    Projects. 
Army  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  addi- 
tional facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Legislation  Enacted  by 
Ryukyuan  Legislature 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (International  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Ryukyuan  Legislatiue 
during  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report    op   Number   of    Officers   on    Duty 

WrrH  Headquarters ,  Department  of  the 

Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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REPorr  or  Rxai.  iiro  Pcxsonai.  Psopn-rr  or 

THE    DKPAatMENT    OP    DKTZNSE 

A  letter  from  t)ie  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
real  and  personal! property  of  the  Depart- 
ment as^f  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


OS.      AllMT      COMMiL 
COLLEOS,    AWAKOtWG 

OP  Mn.rTABT  Art 


the 


A  letter  from 
transmitting  a  dra^t 
to   authorize   the 
Army  Conunand 
award  the  degree 
and  science  (with 
to  the  Committee 


and 


ND      AND     OENEKAL      STATP 
OP    DSOBZE    OP    Mastek 
AND  Science 


Secretary  of  the  Army. 

of  projKwed  legislation 
^mmandant   of   the   U.S. 

General  Staff  College  to 
6f  master  of  military  art 
m  accompanying  paper); 
on   Armed  Services. 


Repobts  op  OrncE  op  Civn.  Defense 
A  letter  from  tlie  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense. Department  sf  the  Army.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  iirmy.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  re|K>rt  on  the  Federal  con- 
equipment  and  facilities 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense. Department  of  the  Army.  OfiBce  of  the 
9ecret»ry-of  the  Ariiiy.  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  property  sicqulsltlons  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equlbment  for  the  quarters 
ended  September  36.  1968.  and  December  31. 
1968;   to  the  Comcilttee  on  Armed  Services. 


Rkpobt  on  Fligi 
A  letter  from  thei 
the  Air  Force,  tran^ 
a  report  of  all  offlct 
the  grade  of  major 
November  1.  1967.  | 
(with  an  accompanj 
mlttee  on  Armed 


Pat,  U.S.  Am  Pobce 
Secretary.  Department  of 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
rs  on  flying  status  above 

for  the  12-month  period 
through  October  31,   1968 

Ing  report) :  to  the  Com- 

rvlces. 


Bepobt  on  Plight P at.  Department  op  the 

Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursifant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Department's  ivlatlon  personnel  above 
the  grade  of  majos  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Comcnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  AuthorizItion  op  Additional  Med- 
ical and  Dental  Icabe  pob  Resebvists  and 
Members  or  the  pf ational  Guabd 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmistlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  auttiorlze  additional  medical 
and  dental  care  a^d  other  related  benefits 
for  reservists  and  (members  of  the  National 
Guard,  under  certkln  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes  (With  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Cominlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Authorization  To  Include  a 
Foster  ChiIo  as  a  Dependent 

A  letter  from  thi  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmltltlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amenu  section  1072(2)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  include  a  foster 
child  within  the  deflnition  of  dependent 
(With  an  accompan i'lng  paper);  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Strvlces. 
Proposed    Authori'  't    To    Sell    Production 

Equipment  to   C  >ntractors  and   Subcon- 


tbactors 


A    letter    from    t^e 
Defense.   \ 

legislation  to  amend 
Code,  to  authorize 
tary  department  oi 
agency  to  sell  production 
tractors    and 
panying    pa{}er8) 
Afmed  Services. 

Proposed   Authobl^tion 
INC    op    Selectio  n 
Certain  Oppicers 


subc<  in  tractors 


A  letter  from  thd 
Air  Force,  transmitting 


Deputy    Secretary    of 

;   a   draft   of   proposed 

title  10,  United  States 

the  Secretary  of  a  mlli- 

the  head  of  a  Defense 

equipment  to  con- 

(wlth    accom- 

to    the     Committee    on 


FOR    THE     CONVEN. 

Boards    To    Consider 


Under  Secretary  of  the 
a  draft  of  proposed. 


legislation  to  amend  title  10  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  convening  of  selec- 
tion boards  to  consider  certain  ofDcers  of  the 
Regular  Army,  Regular  Nary,  Regular  Air 
Force,  or  Regular  Marine  Corps  for  continua- 
tion on  the  active  list,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

Proposed  Familt  Separation  Allowance 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  427(b)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a 
family  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned 
to  Government  quarters  if  he  Is  otherwise 
entitled  to  such  a  separation  allowance 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Adthoritt  To  Use  Appropriated 
Funds  To  Support  Armt.  Air  Force,  Navt 
AND   Marine   Corps   Exchanges 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  to  support  Army.  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  exchanges  In  certain  situations 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Provision  for  Protection  op 
Certain  Distinguished  Persons 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain distinguished  persons  by  security  forces 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed   Payment   op  Familt   Separation 
Allowance 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  427(b)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  payment  of 
a  family  separation  allowance,  even  though 
the  member  does  not  maintain  a  residence 
or    household    for    his    primary    dependents 
(wife  and  children)  subject  to  his  manage- 
ment  and   control    (with  an   accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed    Increase    in    Number    of    Perma- 
nent Professors  at  the  U.S.  Militart  and 
Air  Force  Academies 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>08ed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  professors  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary and  Air  Force  Academies  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed   Extension    of   Nonjudicial   Pun- 
ishment   Powers    of   Certain    Officebs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  815  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,    to   authorize    the    Secretaries   of   the 
military    departments    to    extend    increased 
nonjudicial   punishment   powers   to   certain 
officers    ( with   an  accompanying   paper ) ;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed     Legislation     To     PERMrr     Naval 
Plight    OmcERs    To    Command    Certain 
Naval  Aviation  Activities 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title   10,   United   States   Code,   to 
permit  naval  Sight  officers  to  be  eligible  to 
command   certain   naval    aviation    activities 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing  paper ) ;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 


Proposed  Travel,  Transportation,  aito  Edtt- 
CATIONAL  Allowances  to  Certain  Mkm- 
BEBs  OF  the  Uniformed  Services  for  De- 
pendents' Schooling 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  travel,  transportation  and  edu- 
cation allowances  to  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  dependents' 
schooling  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  34th  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  for  the  period  ended  June 
30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  op  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Affairs  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  BEUildng  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Crime  Against  Small  Business 
A  letter  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
confidential  report  (volumes  I  and  11)  on 
crime  against  small  business  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Bank  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Elxport-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  amount  of  Bank  Insurance 
and  guarantees  issued  in  September  1968  in 
connection  with  United  States  exports  to 
Yugoslavia;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  ESiport-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  amount  of  Bank  Insurance 
and  guarantees  issued  in  October  1968  in 
connection  with  United  States  exports  to 
Yugoslavia;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Report  of  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  meetings 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law  a  report  of  the  Commission 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  of  Depabtment  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Department's  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July 
to  August  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Department's  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  the  p>eriod  July  to 
September  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
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port);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Proposed  Autkoritt  for  Appropriations  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce  To  Be 
Made  Available  fob  Periods  Longeb  Than 
1  Fiscal  Yeab 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended or  for  periods  In  excess  of  1  year 
(with*  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Interim  Report  of  National  Commission  on 

F*RODUCT    SAFETT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  being  made  of  the  scope 
and  adequacy  of  measures  now  employed  to 
protect  consumers  against  unreasonable  risk 
of  injuries  which  may  be  caused  by  hazard- 
ous household  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commeftie. 

Announcement  of  Hearings  bt  the 
Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary, the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  trans- 
mitting for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  notice  of  hearings  by  the  Board  on  the 
applications  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  a 
special -purfKDse  oil  refining  subzone  in 
Honouliuli,  Ewa,  Oahu,  Hawaii  and  by  the 
Georgia  Ports  Authority  for  a  foreign-trade 
zone  and  subzone  in  Savannah,  Oa.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Purchases  and  Contracts, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  purchases  and  contracts 
made  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  under  clause 
11  of  section  2304(a)  of  title  10  since  April 
30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed   Amendments   of   Merchant 
Marine  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  510(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oommerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed  legislation 
to  amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  201(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  tacking  of  citizen  ownership  of 
vessels  for  trade-in  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  profMsed  legislation 
to  amend  section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (with  accom- 
panying paj>ers);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  op  Instruments  Issued  bt  Federal 
Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  showing  Information  on  the  permits 
and  licenses  for  hydroelectric  projects  issued 
by  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Employment  of  Aliens  in  a 
Scientific  or  Technical  Capacitt 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or 
technical  capacity  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Report  or  Coast  Guard  OmcEES  Rbueiviwc 
Flight  Pat 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, reporting  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  the  number  of  Coast  Guard  officers 
above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  or 
equivalent,  entitled  to  receive  incentive  pay 
for  flight  duty  for  the  6-month  period  pre- 
ceding January  7,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendments  or  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify 
the  powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
respect  to  consolidation  of  certain  proceed- 
ings (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  speclflcally  provide 
that  remedial  orders  Issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  enforcement  proceed- 
ings may  receive  the  repayment  of  charges  in 
excess  of  those  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Annual  Report  on  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Department  regarding 
the  implementation  and  administration  of 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  during  fiscal 
year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Waiving  Performance 
AND  Payment  Bonds 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29,  1941,  to  authorize  the  waiving  of 
the  requirement  of  performance  and  pay- 
ment bonds  in  cormectlon  with  certain  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Publications  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission 
Two  letters  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  copies  of  recently- 
issued  publications  (with  accompanying 
documents);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968 
(with  an  accomp>anying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Claim  of  Rot  J.  Meyer 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  infor- 
mation on  the  claim  of  Roy  J.  Meyer  in  con- 
nection with  the  abandonment  of  Southern 
PEu;iflc  Railroad's  operations  over  its  "South- 
line"  between  Ei  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Tucson, 
Ariz,  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed    Adthorization    fob   the   Depart- 
ment   OF    Commerce    To    Make    Special 
Studies,  To  Provide  Services  and  To  En- 
gage IN  Joint  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propKSsed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  CTommerce 
to  make  special  studies,  to  provide  services, 
and  to  engage  In  joint  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


Rkpobt  op  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone   Co, 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  The 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  company  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1968  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  op  Secretart  op  Health,  Education, 
AND    Welfare   on   Preventive   Care 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  preventive  care  dated  De- 
cember 1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  the  Retirement  Test  Under 
Social    Security 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  retirement  test  under 
Social  Security  dated  1968  (with  an  accom- 
paylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Independent  Practitioners  Under 
Medicare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  rep>ort  on  independent  practitioners 
under  medicare  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Disabled 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Insurance  for  the  Disabled,  dated  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  or  the  Renegotiation  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  13th  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19G8  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Number  of  Civilian  Officers  and 
Employees  in  the  Executive  Brancb 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  civilian  officers  and  employees 
in  the  executive  branch  for  the  calendar 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  Grants  Approved  bt  Department 
OF  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  grants  ap- 
proved by  this  Department  for  the  period 
July  1,  to  September  30,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  ( for  enforcement ) ,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
liabilities  and  other  financial  commitments 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  of  June  30,  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  2-Year  Extension  of  Dutt-Free 
Entry  of  Gifts  From  Membeb.'j  of  Armed 
Sebvices 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  dr»ft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the 
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ezlstln^  provlalon^  ot  law   relating   to   the 

duty-free  entry  of  gltta.  not  exce«<Ung  $iO 

In  retail  value,  from  members  of  the  Armed 

Forces   serving   In   combat   zones    (with    an 

accomptmytng  paptr);  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

Riporr  or  ths  Sk^xxtaxt  of  thb  T«ea8u»t 

ON   THB   STAlk   or    TH«    PiNANCCS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry.  transmitting,  jjiirsuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Bnances  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1948  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Co>milttee  on  Finance. 
Report  or  U.S.JIntormation  Agbnct 

A  letter  from  thp  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transfnlttlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  30th  semiannttal  report  of  the  Agency 
for  the  period  January  1,  June  30,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  teport) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
RxpoBT  OF  Balance  or  Pobeicn  CiJiuiENcnES 

ACQimzo  WrrHofT  Payment  or  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting.  Jjursuant  to  law,  a  semi- 
annual consolidated  report  of  balances  of 
foreign  currencies  acquired  without  payment 
of  dollars  as  of  JiJJe  30.  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying repord) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Porel^'Helatlons.  1 

The  Battlb  Act  Report.  1968 
A  letter  from  tHe  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs.  Department  of  State,  trana- 
tciaw.   the   2lst   report 
the  Battle  Act  (with  an 
t ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
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transmitting  a  d: 


Government  RECocNmoN 
ATION  IN  International 
IN  THE  United  States 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
tt  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  Pedfral  Government  recogni- 
tion of  and  partlditetlon  In  international  ex- 
positions to  be  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purpjoses  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I 

Reports  on  DiSPoarnoN  or  Foreign  Excess 
Pexsoi^al  Property 

A  letter  from  tlje  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmlttl^ig.  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  disposition  of  foreign  excess  per- 
sonal property  as  of  June  30.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  repKirt) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  D^artment  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursjiant  to  law.  a,  report  on 
the  disposition  of  fprelgn  excess  property  for 
the  fiscal  year  end4d  June  30.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  rejjott ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Opce  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  reiiorting.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  foreign!  excess  property  disposed 
of  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Adminlstx^tlon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  O^ratlons. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 


A  letter  from  t: 
the  United  States, 
law.  a  report  of  t 
controls  for  detei 
statutory  restrlctlo: 


Comptroller  General  of 
nsmitting.  pursuant  to 
need  for  strengthening 
Ining  compliance  with 
on  use  of  academic  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  Federal  financial 
assistance.  Office  cf  Education.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
December  23,  19681  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  cdmmlttee  on  Government 
Op>eratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  iranfimltting.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  nagotlatlon  of  contracts  for 
water  from  the  Cetntral  Valley  Project.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamatlovi,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  October  18,  1968  (with  an  ac- 


companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  procurement  of  certain 
products  from  private  Industry  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  dated  October  22.  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  savings  attainable  by  pre- 
venting condemnation  of  economically  re- 
pairable equipment.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  October  23.  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  increased  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment attributed  to  leasing  rather  than 
purchasing  land  and  buildings  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contractors,  dated  October 
23,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  an  examination  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1967,  dated  October  31.  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  dated  No- 
vember 1.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  pro- 
curement procedures  for  outfitting  vessels 
activated  for  use  in  Southeast  Asia.  Mari- 
time Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, dated  November  4.  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  a  review  of  the  procedures 
and  practices  for  control  of  materials  under 
the  Apollo  program.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  dated  November 
8.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  savings  available  In  Federal 
share  of  cost  of  demolishing  buildings,  pe- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, dated  November  12.  1968  (with  att ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  U.S.  construction  activi- 
ties in  Thailand,  1966  and  1967,  Department 
of  Defense,  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  dated 
November  13,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  difficulties  encountered  In 
arranging  air  support  services  for  U.S.  con- 
tractors In  Vietnam,  dated  November  14,  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  differences  in  allowing  cor- 
porate expenses  as  charges  to  Government 
contracts  at  Government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  plants.  Department  of  Defense. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  dated  No- 
vember 14,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 


port): to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  detailing  of  civilians  em- 
ployed at  military  Installations.  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  November  15,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  econ- 
omies In  counseling  services  provided  under 
children's  educational  assistance  program. 
Veterans'  Administration,  dated  November  15, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  need  for  Improved  ap- 
praisal practices  for  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tions In  Rhode  Island,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Transportation, 
dated  November  19,  1968  (with*  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repKjrt  of  the  need  to  improve  proce- 
dures for  reporting  Individuals  as  rehabili- 
tated under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  November  26,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improvements  needed  In 
contracting  for  on-the-job  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  Department  of  Labor,  dated  No- 
vember 26.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  the 
management  of  ammunition  research  and 
development  at  Plcatlnny  Arsenal.  Dover, 
N.J.,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Novem- 
ber 27,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  payroll  activi- 
ties of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  dated 
November  27.  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  for  fiscal  year  1967,  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  dated  November  29, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  cost  reductions  obtainable 
by  Improving  the  management  of  mainte- 
nance of  commercial  vehicles.  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  December  3.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ot 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  problem  areas  In  implement- 
ing amendatory  legislation  affecting  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  dated  November  29.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ojjeratlons. 

A  istter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements.  Southwestern  Federal  Power  Sys- 
tem, fiscal  year  1967.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Department  of  the  Army,  dated  De- 
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cember  19,  1968  (wltta  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  Veterans'  Administration, 
dated  December  20.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  In  Los  Angeles  County. 
Calif.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  January 
7,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  further  action 
to  determine  allowable  costs  and  recover 
overpayments  under  general  clinical  research 
center  grants.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  December  26,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op)eratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  repwrt  on  the  need  to  Improve  policies 
and  procedures  for  relocating  railroad  facili- 
ties at  Federal  water  resources  projects. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
Interior  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  survey  of  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  for  developing  and  re- 
viewing proposed  military  hospital  construc- 
tion projects,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
December  31.  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  ref)ort  on  the  cost  evaluation  for 
movement  of  household  goods  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  January  6,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improvements 
In  certain  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram operations  In  Detroit,  Mich,,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  dated  December  26,  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  U.S.  participation  In  the 
World  Health  Organization,  Department  of 
State;  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  dated  January  9,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  timely  action 
In  resolving  problems  affecting  the  eligibil- 
ity of  hospitals  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. Social  Security  Administration;  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  December  27,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Gyrations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  the  second- 
phase  method  of  contracting — a  method  that 
does  not  encourage  maximum  price  com- 
petition. General  Services  Administration, 
dated  January  10.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Gyrations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 


the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Claim  or  Hbnrt  E.  Dooley 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  claim  of  Henry  E. 
Dooley  against  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  repKjrt  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Improving  reliability  evaluation 
of  nuclear  weapons  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  the  need  for  central 
control  and  coordination  In  the  use  of  trans- 
portation resources  in  Europe  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contracts 
Four  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  proposed  concession  contracts 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Cancellation  of  Reimbursable  Charges 
Against  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  notice  of  cancellation  of  reimbursable 
charges  dated  June  28.  1968  and  a  cancella- 
tion of  certain  Irrigation  charges  against 
Indian-owned  lands  within  the  F\Drt  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont,  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Loan  Application  by  Mitchell  Irrigation 
District 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  an  application  by  the  Mitchell  Irriga- 
tion District  of  Mitchell,  Nebr.  for  a  loon 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Deferral    and   Rescheduling   or 
Construction  Charges 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Department's  determination  relating  to 
deferment  of  the  1969-73  construction  charge 
Installments  due  to  the  United  States  on  be- 
half of  a  part  of  the  land  In  the  Brewster 
Flat  Irrigation  District,  Foster  Creek  Division, 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Department's  determinations  relating  to 
partial  deferment  of  the  scheduled  1969, 
1970,  1971,  1972,  and  1973  Installments  pay- 
able by  the  Vermejo  Conservancy  District 
toward  repayment  of  the  reimbursable  cost 
of  the  Vermejo  project,  New  Melxco;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reports  or  Attorney  General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  for  the  calendar  year  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  with  respect  to  proceedings  insti- 
tuted before  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 


trol Board  during  the  period  January  2.  1968 
through  December  31,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Correction  or  Attorney  General's  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chief,  Registra- 
tion Section,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
calling  attention  to  a  typographical  error  In 
the  report  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  the 
calendar  year  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Interim  Report  op  National  Commission 
ON  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  In- 
terim report  discussing  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Commission  and  Its  Advisory 
Committee,  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion, lt&  objectives  and  work  methods,  and 
some  directions  In  which  its  reform  efforts 
are  moving;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Court 
Reporters  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  753.  to  au- 
thorize payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees 
charged  by  court  reporters  for  furnishing 
certain  transcripts  In  proceedings  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Subversive  AcnvrriEs  Control 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  18th  annual  report  of  the 
Board  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Additional  Judgeships  for  U.S.  District 
Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  additional  Judgeships  for  the  U.S. 
district  courts  (with  an  accompanying- 
Ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  or  AcRictJLTmiAL  Hall  of  Fame  and 
National  Center 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice  President. 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  National  Cen- 
ter, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  annual 
audit  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
(with  an  accompanying  repiort) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Attorney  General  on  Identical 
Bidding 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  rejKJrt  on  identical  bidding  In  advertised 
public  procurement  during  the  calendar  year 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AtroiT  Report  or  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  national  quartermaster. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  audit  repwrt 
of  the  organization  as  of  September  30.  1968 
(with  an  accompansring  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Claim  of  Clifford  L.  Petty 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  and  recommendation 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
against  Clifford  L.  Petty  and  his  claim  against 
the  United  States    (with   an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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TA«T  PwKaotnm.  «Hd  CimJM*  Bmpw> 

Cuum  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th*  Arnry, 
tranamlttlng,  pursxi^nt  t©-  Wiir.  a  report  ef 
claim*  ••tUed  undel  the  MtHtary  Pereona* ' 
and  Civilian  Employ •ej'  Claims  Act  during 
the  fiscal  year  19«a  tfwtth  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  th«  AcUng  Administrator, 
General  Services  Atmlnlstratlon.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  laV.  a  report  of  claims  set- 
tled under  the  Miliary  Personnel  and  Civil 
Employees"  Claims  Act  of  1964  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Juie  30,  1968:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  |  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  Veteran^'  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  t^  law.  a  report  of  claims 
settled  under  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees' '  Claims  Act  during  the 
ascal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

APPI-ICATIOKS  roR  kpEHMAinrNT  Residenck 
PnfD  BT  ^BrxAH*  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  |Commlssloner,  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice.  transmlitOng,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of-orders  graHUng  the  applications  for 
perman#ftt  residence  filed  by  certain  aliens, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and 
pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to  each  alien 
and  the  reasons  for  granting  such  applica- 
tions (with  accomi lanylng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  J\  idlclary. 

Admtssion   Into    the  UNnrD  States  or 
Certain  IIefector  Aliens 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natui  allzatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  ti  ansmittlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
mission into  the  irmted  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  (witi  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  oi ,  the  Judiciary. 

Teicpobabt  Admis  3ION  Into  the  UNrrsD 
States  of  C  ebtain  Aliens 

Three  letters  fron  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  JusUcd,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  Drders  entered,  granting 
temporary  admission  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  Procei  dings  or  Judicial  Con- 

FEBENCE    or    1-HE    UNITED    STATES 

A  letter  from  tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  trani  mittlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  pioceedlngs  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Conference  of  the 
United  Stotes,  held  at  Washington,  D.C., 
September  19  and  SO,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  ta  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

THIRD  PrEF^RENC  B  AUD  SIXTH  PREFERENCE 

CLAssmcATioi  r  FOR  Cebtaiw  Aliens 
A  letter  from  tie  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Natur  Lllzatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  repoits  relating  to  third  preference  and 
sixth  prefersnce  ( lasslflcatlons  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accoiipanylng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  E  eportation  of  Aliens — 

WiTHDl  :awal  or  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Natut  illzatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce,  withdrawing  the  name  of 
Chou  TBI  Wan  from  a  report  relating  to  al- 
iens whose  deport!  ,tlon  has  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  th^  Senate  on  September  3, 
1968;  to  the  Comi|iittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ADJUSTMENT  Or  STATUS  OF  JaMES  ARTHUR 
tCclNTOSK 

A   letter   from   the   Commissioner,   Immi- 
gration and  NatuJallMktton  Serylce,  D«p«rt- 


ment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  an  order  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment ol  the  status  of  James  Arthur  Mc- 
intosh (with  an  accompsoiylng  p^>er):  to 
the  Committee  on  th«  Judldary. 

Proposed   Authoritt  To   Make   Paetiai. 

PATMXMTS  OM  CERTAUf  CtJLllCS 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  trmnsmlttlng  a  drat',  of  proposed 
leglsUtlon  to  authorise  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  make  partial  payments  on  cer- 
tain claims  which  are  certified  to  Congress 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Penalties  for  Interference  With 
Defense  Security  Systems 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Uansmlttlng,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  lo  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  penalties  for  interference 
with  defense  security  systems  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Civilians  Em- 
ployed BY  the  Department  of  DcrcNsx  To 
Administer  Oaths  While  Conductino  Of- 
ficial Investigations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  civilians  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  administer  oaths 
while  conducting  ofllcial  Investigations  ( with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Personal  Property  Claims  of  Mn-rrARY 

Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  discontinue  the  annual  report  to  Congress 
as  to  the  administrative  settlement  of  per- 
sonal property  claims  of  mlUtary  personnel 
and  civilian  employees  (with  an  accomp>any- 
Ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PROPOSED  Amendment  to  the  Administrative 
Conference  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  576  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  to  remove  the 
statutory  celling  on  appropriations  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

recommendation  of  secretary  of  labor  on 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
OF  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
lower  and  upper  age  limits  Incorporated  In 
the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Recommendations  of  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
National  Library  of  Medicine 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation,  and  Welfare,  tranamitUng  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  the  recently  sub- 
mitted recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gent  of   the   National    Library   of   Medicine 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Veterans  Administration  Center,  Fort 

Harrison,  Mont. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property,  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Port  Harrison,  Mont,  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  WeUar*. 


Report  on  thk  T>km»mb  for  PERflONNXi. 
and  Training  in  the  Firld  or  Aging 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  \  report  on  the  demand  for  per- 
sonnel and  trxlnlng  in  the  field  of  aging 
(with  an  aoeompanylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Agency  for  the  calendar  year 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  of  Scientific  and  Professional  Po- 
sitions Established  in  the  Department 
OF  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel. 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  scien- 
tific and  professional  positions  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  Scientific  and  Professional  Posi- 
tions IN  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  the  Interior,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  title.  Incumbent,  and 
salary  of   each   of   the   eight  scientific   and 
professional  positions  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3104,  as  of  December  31,  1968;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Proposed  Building  To  House  Geological 
Survey,  Reston,  Va. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services    Administration,    transmitting    for 
consideration   of   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works  a  prospectus  which  proposes  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  to  house  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Department  of  the  Interior,  by  leasing  a 
building  to  be  constructed  on  Government- 
owned    land    at   Reston,    Va.    (with   accom- 
panying papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  on  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts 
A  letter  from  the  Cliairman,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
Report  c*  Tennessee  Valley  Authoritt 
A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,   transmitting,  piw- 
suant  to  law.  Its  35th  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed      Rehabilitation      of     Navtcation 
Structukes    and    Appurtenant   Works    op 
THE  ST.  Lawrence  Seaway 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion,  St.   Lawrence   Seaway,    transmitting   a 
draft  of  propMDsed  legislation  to  authorize  re- 
habilitation of  navigation  structures  and  ap- 
purtenant works  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project  to  be  carried  out  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway    Development    Corporation    and    fi- 
nanced from  appropriations  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
Report  of  Government  Printing  Office 
A  letter  from  the  PubUc  Printer,  United 
States   Government   Printing    Office,    trans- 
mltULg.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of   the   Government  Printing  OfBce  for  the 
fiscal    year   ended   June   30.    1968    (with   an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
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Proposed  Amendments  or  Atomic 
Energy  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Elnergy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  Import  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission.  State  of  Califor- 
nia, praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  housing  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"House   Concurrent   Resolution    104 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  Investigate  alleged  cor- 
rupt practices  that  are  hindering  the  war 
effort  In  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam 
"Whereas,   there   are   more   than  one  half 
million  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  In  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam 
who  are  fighting  to  defend  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and 
"Whereas,  wherever  and  whenever  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  United  States  or  America 
are  committed  in  a  life  and  death  struggle, 
governmental  policy  should  be  pledged  to  the 
wholehearted   support  of   our  fighting  men 
and  all  necessary  measures  should  be  under- 
taken to  Insure  this  commitment,  and 

"Whereas,  a  well  respected  authority  on 
Southeast  Asia,  William  J.  Lederer,  author 
of  the  books  "The  Ugly  American"  and  "Our 
Own  Worst  Enemy",  has  leveled  the  serious 
charge  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  Magazine  that  the  war  effort 
Is  being  hindered,  not  by  the  strength  of  the 
Communist  aggressor  but  by  mistakes  and 
Incompetence  in  the  combat  support  area, 
particularly  through  certain  corrupt  prac- 
tices which  will  be  enumerated  hereinafter, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  aforementioned  article 
stated  that  American  fighting  troops  are  de- 
nied necessary  supplies  and  equipment  due 
to  the  theft  of  supplies  by  the  infamous 
Black  Market,  yet  this  very  equipment,  such 
as  Jungle  boots,  canned  food,  automatic  ri- 
fles, mortars  and  uniforms  are  sold  on  the 
Black  Market  and  even  find  their  way  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong;  and  In  addition, 
other  supplies  such  as  transistor  radios, 
blankets,  watches,  pens,  cameras  and  In- 
numerable multitudes  of  other  Items  rang- 
ing from  television  sets  to  a  variety  of  the 
best-advertised  American  liquors  are  readily 
obtainable  on  the  Black  Market;  and 

"Whereas,  the  aforementioned  article  al- 
leges that  these  commodities  are  obtained 
through  the  theft  of  supplies  from  numerous 
post  exchanges  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Viet  Nam,  and  that  this  nefarious  ring  of 
thieves  not  only  Involves  but  is  actively  sup- 
ported and  participated  in  by  some  officials 
In  the  Vietnamese  government  and  also  by 


some  of  the  Vietnamese,  Korean  and  Fili- 
pino personnel  employed  In  the  post  ex- 
changes as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when 
it  was  discovered  that  a  small  PX  in  ^Igon 
lost  (66,000  in  petty  pilferage  alone,  a  search 
of  the  clerks  employed  at  the  PX  was  stopped 
due  to  the  threats  of  a  strike  by  these  per- 
sonnel, and 

"Whereas,  the  illicit  black  market  trade 
flourishes  In  the  'Little  Black  Market'  In  Sai- 
gon which  operates  almost  In  the  very  shad- 
ow of  the  United  States  Embassy,  and 

"Whereas,  the  volume  of  trade  has  reached 
such  a  vast  proportion  that  the  article  quotes 
a  Viet  Cong  officer  as  saying  that  'Without 
American  money,  guns,  food,  medicine  and 
supplies,  we  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
would  have  a  htu-d  time  surviving  .  .  .,'  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  additional  Instances 
of  theft,  corruption  and  war  profiteering 
such  as  the  theft  of  materl.-ils  from  American 
cargo  vessels  as  they  are  unloaded  at  the 
docks  and  by  charging  Inflated  and  outra- 
geous prices  for  the  rental  of  living  quarters 
by  American  troops,  which  quarters  are  more 
often  than  not  the  most  squalid  and  filthy 
of  hovels,  and 

"Whereas,  It  seems  that  no  concerted  effort 
has  been  undertaken  by  officials  In  charge  of 
post  exchanges  to  stop  the  massive  looting 
of  supplies  and  eqxilpment,  and  that  this 
lack  of  interest  of  American  officials  in  these 
corrupt  practices  exercises  a  demoralizing  ef- 
fect not  only  upon  the  average  Vietnamese 
citizen  but  also  upon  ovu:  American  fighting 
men,  and 

"Whereas,  the  serious  nature  of  the  charges 
levied  in  the  aforementioned  article  would 
seem  to  call  for  an  investigation  Into  the 
aforementioned  corrupt  practices,  so  that  the 
efforts  of  our  valiant  fighting  men  may  not 
be  sabotaged  by  unscrupulous  war  profiteers. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  and  respect- 
fully requested  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
Investigate  alleged  corrupt  practices,  partic- 
ularly In  the  operation  of  post  exchanges, 
that  are  hindering  the  war  effort  In  Viet 
Nam. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  Presldent-Elect  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"John  S.   Garrett, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"C.    C.    Aycock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 

the  Senate." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chubu  City 
and  Son  Assemblies,  Okinawa,  protesting  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  B-52  bombers  from 
Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Lee  A.  Christiansen, 
and  sundry  other  reservists  stationed  at 
Schofield  Barracks,  Wahlawa,  Hawaii,  pray- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Nago  Munici- 
pal Assembly,  Nago,  Okinawa,  protesting 
against  the  explosions  of  a  B-52  bomber; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  praying  for  the  resumption 
of  the  origflnal  position  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Trust 


Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Resohttion  65-1968 
"A  resolution  relative  to  expressing  sincere 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  admin- 
istering authority  for  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
"Whereas,    according    to    information    re- 
ceived   by   this   body.   President    Lyndon    B. 
Johnson  has  signed  Into  law  bills  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress  to  extend  bene- 
fits of  ihe  Federal  Housing  Authority  (FHA) 
and     the     Small     Business     Administration 
(SBA)   to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  and 

"Whereas,  the  extension  of  benefits  of  these 
federal  agencies  will  afford  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territory  an  opportunity  to  obtain  long 
term  loans  for  permanent  homes  and  busi- 
nesses; and 

"Whereas,  most  of  the  homes  In  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  were  constructed 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  out  of  surplus 
materials  that  are  now  deteriorated  and  the 
people  are  forced  to  live  In  sub-standard  of 
housing;  and 

•Whereas,  before  the  start  of  World  War  II. 
many  inhabitants  owned  their  own  businesses 
that  were  either  confiscated  by  the  Japanese 
soldiers  or  destroyed  during  the  Invasion  of 
Salpan  In  1944,  and  have  not  been  financially 
able  to  re-establish  themselves  since  the  end 
of  the  war;  and 

■Whereas,  with  the  availability  of  long 
term  loans  under  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority (FHA)  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA),  the  people  of  the  Trust 
Territory  now  have  an  opportunity  to  build 
better  homes  and  start  businesses:  and 

"Whereas,  we,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict, are  deeply  gratified  at  this  noble  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Administering  Authority 
to  provide  for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  2nd. 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  that 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  be  and 
hereby  Is  extended  to  the  Administering  Au- 
thority for  extending  the  benefits  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority  (FH»  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
certify  to  and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest 
the  adoption  hereof  and  thereafter  transmit 
copies  of  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  th^ 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"Passed  by  the  2d.  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature.  August  28.  1968. 

"Vicente  N.  Santos, 

"President. 
"Daniel  T.  Muna, 
"Legislative  Secretary." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc., 
Hartford.    Conn.,    urging    the    U.S.    Govern- 
ment to  initiate  procedures  leading  to  the 
eventual   establishment   of   diplomatic   rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Elmma  Rupert,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Wyandotte,  Mich., 
expressing  sympathy  to  the  citizens  of 
Biafra;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adc^ted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Parma,  Ohio,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  transfer  certain  land  to  the 
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A  resolution  ado 
can  Wax  Veterans 
Hartford,  Conn 
of  legislation  to 


cltlea  of  Panna  ancl  Parma  Heights,  Ohio;  to 
the  C<Mmnlttee  on  Ooverament  Operations. 

A  resolution  ado(>ted  by  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands Nltljela,  requesting  the  United  Nations 
to  reconsider  the  legal  aad  political  status 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adofited  by  the  Arctic  Slope 
Native  Association.  Barrow,  Alaska,  remon- 
strating against  present  legislation  propos- 
ing an  overall  settlement  for  native  land 
claims;  to  the  Coiimlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

by  the  Italian  Amerl- 
the  United  States.  Inc., 
ylng  for  the  enactment 
abllsh  a  national  ceme- 
tery within  the  Cbmmonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Cammlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.         ] 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  the  State  5f  Louisiana,  praying  fop 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  Pttesldent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Mls^url  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Mol.  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  leglslatlonj  relating  to  the  malnte- 
mmce  -of  law  and  prder;  to  the  Committee 
on  theOudlclary. 

A  resolution  adoj^ted  by  the  convention  of 
Sertoma  International,  at  Miami  Beach,  FHa., 
praying  for  the  enjctment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order; 
to  the  Committee  (in  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adop  ;ed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  pn  ylng  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relatli  tg  to  absenteeism  voting; 
to  the  Committee   an  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adoi>ted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  peimit  the  reduction  of  the 
voting  age  to  18  ]  ears;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Oswald  C.  Ludwlg,  (if  San  Diego,  Calif.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactmdnt  of  legislation  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
P>re8ldent;  to  the  iJommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  sign  (d  by  Elroy  X.  Lewis.  Lor- 
ton,  Va.,  praying  far  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  oq  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  England 
Theatre  Conference  Waltham,  Mass..  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  support 
the  arts  and  hum^itles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Publl<  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Angeles  Re- 
gional Convention,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relat- 
ing to  the  time  spun  between  the  primaries 
and  the  final  election;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adminls  ration. 

A  resolution  adop  ted  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Kauai.  State  of  Hawaii, 
congratulating  the  Humphrey-Muskle  team 
for  a  Job  well  done  In  the  recent  presidential 
campaign;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adoj  ted  by  the  Humane  Edu- 
cational Council  o:  Southeast  Texas,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  prayiig  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  the  protection  of  lab- 
oratory animals;  oidered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adoj  ted  by  the  American  Park 
and  Recreation  S<clety,  Washington,  D.C., 
commending  the  P  resident  and  Congress  on 
the  passage  of  legisl  atlon  relating  to  the  park, 
recreation  and  cor  servatlon  movement;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  t  ible. 

A  resolution  alopted  by  the  Italian 
American  War  Vete  rans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc..  Hartford.  Conn.,  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  i  o  do  all  within  his  power 
to  expedite  the  s.fe  return  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  and  its  cr«  w;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
tible. 

A  resolution  ac  opted  by  the  Japanese 
House  of  Councillors,  congratulating  the 
United  States  on  the  success  of  the  flight 
of  ApoUo  8;  ordere*  I  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED  DURINQ   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  8,  1968,  Mr. 
Smathers,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  on  December  3,  1968, 
submitted  a  report  entitled  "Selected 
Problems  of  Small  Business  in  the  Area 
of  Federal  Procurement"  (Rept.  No. 
1671 ) ,  which  was  printed. 


REPORT     OP     JOINT     COMMITTEE 
ON    DEFENSE    PRODUCTION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, from  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  I  submit  a  report  en- 
titled, "Eighteenth  Annual  Pleport  of  the 
Activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,"  which  has  heretofore 
been  printed  as  a  House  report,  with 
illustrations. 


EXECUTIVE  REEHDRT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Theodore  R.  McKeldln,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  ref- 
f erred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson,  Mr.   Bakes,   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.   Boccs,   Mr.  Bbooki;,   Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dodo,  Mr.  Fcxbricht,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatfield,    Mr.    Inoute,    Mr.    Javtts, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  McOzr,  Mr.  McInttrx,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,   Mr.   Metcalf,   Mr.   Miller, 
Mr.    MoNDALE,    Mr.    Montota,     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Ttdincs,  Mr.  WrLLiAMS  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Yarborouoh,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1.  A    bin    to   provide    for   uniform   and 
equitable    treatment    of    persons    displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to    establish    uniform    and    equitable    land 
acquisition  policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing  with 
the  States  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nues based  on  a  percentage  of  the  total 
taxable  Income  reported  on  individual  and 
corporate  Income  tax  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mlttje  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  provide  a  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  4.   A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  in  Texas;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarbobouch  when 
he  lntrod\iced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr.  Eacle- 
TOM,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McOes,  Mr. 
McGovxrn,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
tota. Mr.  MuBKXB,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Randolph.    Mr.    Williams    of    New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Yarbohouch,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  ; 
S.  5.  A  bin  to  promote  the  public  welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, by  unanimous  consent. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  6.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  and  enact  in  lieu  thereof  the  Do- 
mestic Pood  Assistance  Act  0^1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Boggb,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr. 
FONG,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mans- 
field,   Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr.    Mondale, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Spono.  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNOs,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  7.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskib  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Har- 
ris.   Mr.    Hart,    Mr.     Inouye,,    Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.    McGovern.    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Mondale.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskte.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ttdincs,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,   as   amended,  so  as  to  make 
Its  provisions  applicable  to  the  agriculture 
Industry;    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  apptear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  9.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation 
of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acts; 
to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 
S.  10.  A  bill  to  require  the  establishment, 
on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  sulisequent  de- 
cennial censuses,  of  congressional  districts 
composed  of  contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory for  the  election  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  t^'-t- 
Anderson,    Mr.    Bayh.   Mr.   Bbookj:, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.   Mr.    McCarthy.    Mr.    McGee. 
Mr.    McGovern,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Mondale,   Mr.   Montoya,   Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  NixsoN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Ttdincs,  Mr.  Yar- 
borouch, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  11.  A  bUl  to  reinforce  the  federal  system 
by  strengthening  the  personnel  resources  of 
State    and    local    governments,    to    Improve 
Intergovernmental   cooperation   in    the    ad- 
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ministration  of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to 
provide  grants  for  Improvement  of  State  and 
local  personnel  administration,  to  author- 
ize Federal  assistance  in  training  State  and 
local  employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  interstate  compacts 
for  personnel  and  training  activities,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr'.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Byrd    of 
West    Virginia,     Mr.     Cotton,    Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.   Jordan   of   Idaho,   Mr.   Mundt, 
Mr.     Murphy,     Mr.     Stennis,     Mr. 
Talmadcr,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  12.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  13.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Karlin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Goodell.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,    Mr.    Inoute,    Mr.    Javits, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Miller, 
Iiir.  Mondale,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Afro-American  His- 
tory and  Culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading. ) 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Btrd  of 
West    Virginia,    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hast,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Inoute,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Muxer. 
Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Ttdings,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota) : 
8. 15.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing Industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  16.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X  thereto 
which  will  establish  a  program  to  protect 
adult  health  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  health  protection  centers  for  the 
detection  of  disease,  by  providing  assistance 
for  the  training  of  personnel  to  operate  such 
centers,  and  by  providing  assistance  In  the 
conduct  of  certain  research  related  to  such 
centers  and  their  operation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  '..he  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson)  (by  request): 
S.  17.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  board  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Fulbricht,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr. 

McClellan,    Mr.    McGee,    Mr.    Mc- 
Govern, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  i-nd  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey )  : 
S.  18.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  NaUonal  Park 

Service   from   certain   employee    limitations; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 

Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
S.  19.  A  bill  to  reimburse  certain  persons 

for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 

of   the   Interior;    to   the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 

introduced    the    above    bin,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BOOGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  E>ominick,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Good- 
ell, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Ttdings,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  20.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
and  third-class  bulk  msaiings  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  21.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreta  Valldo 
Balbas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pastore.  and  Mr.  Cotton)  : 

S.  22.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  certain  textile  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  23.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  24.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  so  as  to  permit  payment  of  certain 
costs  of  treatment  of  dependents  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  where  illnesses  or  injuries 
Incurred  abroad  are  aggravated  by  lack  of 
prompt  and  adequate  medical  attention;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  25.  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument, 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  26.  A  bill  to  revise  boundaries  of  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah; 

S.  27.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah;  and 

S.  28.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship  of  In- 
terests   of    the    United    States    and    of    the 


States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  29.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  without  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  to  prohibit  the  solicitation, 
making,  or  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions by  Members  of  Congress  or  officials  of 
political  parties  concerning  app>ointmente  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hruska  und  Mr.  Ervin  ) : 

S.  30.  A  bill  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  31.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maximum  rate 
of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  20  per- 
cent; and 

S.  32.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitations  on 
the  rates  of  Interest  or  investment  yield  on 
Government  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

S.  33.  A  bin  to  establish  a  community  self- 
determination  program  to  aid  the  people  of 
urban  and  rural  communities  In  securing 
gainful  employment,  achieving  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  resources  of  their 
community,  expanding  opportunity,  stabil- 
ity, and  self-determination,  and  making  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota : 

S.  35.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of  house- 
hold benefits  to  unremarried  widows  and 
widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have  attained 
age  35  and  who  have  never  been  married  or 
who  have  been  separated  or  divorced  for 
3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN : 

S.  36.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  37.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretr.ry  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the  Shoshone 
extensions  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  ioparate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  HA19SBN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HsuBKA,   Mr.   CuKTis,   and   Mr.   Mc- 

Osx) : 
S.  38.  A  bill  to  tonB«nt  to  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara   River    Compact    between    the    States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nfebraeka;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlQB  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Ur.  HAI^EN: 
S.  39.  A  bill  to  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  m^e  dlspoetlon  of  federally 
owned  mineral  rlrhtB,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Com|nlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  40.  A  bill  to  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  for  flsdery  conservation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  41.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  special  postage  itamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  worlc  of  Estiier  Hobart  Morris  for  her 
role  In  women's  suffrage  in  Wyoming;  and 
S.  42.  A  bill  to  jprovlde  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  poeta|e  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  Territorial  Centennial  of  Wyo- 
ming In  1969;  to  {  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Seryice. 

-  (See, the  remark^  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  a^ove  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  heafllnge.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.    Andebson,    Mr.    BmtoiCK,    Mr. 
Dole.    Mr.j  Hakbis,    Mr.    Manstield, 
III.  McGeS,  Mr.  Metcau.  Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA,  Sir.  Kelson,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Talmadce,  I  and  Mr.   YASBORoncH)  : 
S.  43.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation   and  Domestic   Allotment   Act, 
as  amended,  to  extend  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation   program)    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and   Pirestry. 

(See  the  remarkf  of  Mr  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  jabove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  Reading.) 
By  Mr.  HANSEN : 
S.  44.  A  bill  to  psovlde  for  the  application 
of  certain  credits]  toward  annual  install- 
ments due  under  I  the  repayment  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District,  Prannle  division,  Sho- 
shone project,  Wyoning,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  46.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engige  In  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments; to  the  Cotimlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlca  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SPOnb : 
S.  46.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Pierre  Samuel  du  Pbnt  Oarden;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  47.  A  blU  for  tie  relief  of  Takaaki  Shlr- 
akl;  I 

S.  48.  A  bill  for  ihe  relief  of  Mr.  Mathew 
Hamilton  Ben  J  amid  Murray  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth King  Murray;  and 

S.  49.  A  bill  for  ttte  relief  of  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Kelvie;  to  the  Comtnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOOI 
S.  50.  A  bill  to  ph>vide  appropriations  for 
sharing  of  .'ederal  tevenues  with  States  and 
certain  cities  and  urban  counties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooodeix  when 
he  introduced  the  ^bove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PANNlN : 
S.  61.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  payable 
from  the  civil  serviop  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund  for  certalti  widows  and  widowers 
by  reducing  the  reqvlred  period  of  marriage; 
to  the  Committee  On  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.  63.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harold  W. 
Strohl  and  Ills  wlXei  Bdna  J.  Sttolil; 


&  5S.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Zarko  Vu- 
cinlch  and  wife,  Alexandra  Vucinlch;  and 

S.  64.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladko  Dlml- 
trov  Denev;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  66.  A  till  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N. 
Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel  J.)  Penslnger,  Marlon  M.  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  56.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lela  G.  Gus- 
tafson;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  57.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerda  Meck- 
Ung  Mostek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HRt7SKA)  : 

S.  58.  A  biU  providing  for  the  addition  of 
the  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cxjrtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proott) : 
S.  59.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Army  National  Guard  Fa- 
cility, Ethan  Allen  and  the  U.S.  Army  Mate- 
riel Command  Firing  Range,  Underhill,  Vt.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Matrlas,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  )  : 
S.  60.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boocs  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    wnich    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   BOGGS: 
S.  61.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore  Vas- 
sallo; 

S.  62.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Abld 
Mohiuddln; 

S.  63.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bartolo  Marco 
Vassallo;  and 

S.  64.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheng-Kee  Woo 
and  Kou-Ing  Woo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  65.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,   gravel,  stone,  clay 
and   similar  materials   In   certain   lands   to 
Emogene  Tllmon  of  IjOgan  County,  Ark.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GOOODELL: 
S.  66.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commission 
on  Bksonomy  and  Efficiency  in  Government; 
to   the   Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  67.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investigation 
and  study  of  future  water  needs  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  F»ub- 
lic  Works. 

S.  68.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Fructuosa 
Gonzales;  and 

3.  69.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohan  Doula- 
tram  Asnanl  and  his  wife  Blna  Mohan 
Asnani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  70.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery at  Fort  Randall  Dam,  -S.  Dak.;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  71.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  impression 
of  Movint  Rushmore,  S.  Dak.,  shall  appear  on 
the  back  of  all  U.S.  currency  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  $1;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

S.  72.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  PoUock-Herreld  unit.  South  Dakota 
pumping  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inteiloir  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MCOOTXKN)  : 

S.  73.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak.";   and 

S.  74.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  76.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
moniunent  to  honor  the  war  veterans  of  the 
Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S.  76.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soon-Hie  Cho 
Yoimg;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
S.  77.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  78.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  Hang 
Kwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
a.   79.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hawk  Ken 
Seto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  80.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands  to 
Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan  County,  Ark.; 

S.  81.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to  J. 
B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith  of  Magazine, 
Ark.;  and 

S.  82.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tllmon  of 
Logan  County,  Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fdlbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  83.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

S.  84.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Cecllio  Benl- 
tez-Cabot; 

S.  85.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaglr  Singh 
Randhawa; 

S.  86  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nathan  Altln- 
tas:  and 

S.87.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano  Vlt- 
torlo  Oulseppe  Giomo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnxjson  )  : 
S.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  medical,  technical,  social,  and 
legal  problems  and  opportunities  which  the 
Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical  progress 
toward  making  transplantation  of  organs, 
and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a  practical 
alternative  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  programs  for  patients  with  kid- 
ney disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  training 
related  to  such  programs;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 
S.  89.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee certain  lands  within  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  certain  lands 
comprising  the  Oatlloburg  Spur  of  the  Foot- 
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hills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  90.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Glo- 
rloso; 

S.  91.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mustafa 
Salih  Abdulrahman;  and 

S.  92.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wong  Yul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  93.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases;  and 

S.  94.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Old  Kodlak  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  o*her  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 

S.  95.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  applications  for  the  selection  of  cer- 
tain lands  by  such  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORE : 

S.  96.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marble  In- 
ternational,  Inc. — Alexander  Marble  &  Tile 
Co.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  97.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Ari- 
zona State  University;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  98.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phu  Loc  Ho 
Thi  Khlet  Tran-Klem;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  99.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raijany  Ru- 
bins Santini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,   and   Mr.   Case)  : 

S.  1(X).  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Firearms  Information 
Center;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
Introduced    the    alx}ve    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Atmaran 
Harilal  Son!  and  his  wife,  Ila  Atmaran  Sonl; 
and 

S.  102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Cruz 
Permo,  Jr.,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Merll  Oorospe 
Fermo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  103.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  incorporate  therein  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
lor  other  purposes; 

S.  104.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Petre 
Lubarovski; 

S.  105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ai  Bok  Chun; 

S.  106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Waldemar 
E.  Kunstmann; 

S.107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tin  Yok 
Chan;  and 

S.  108.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   David   H. 
Elsshaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S.  109.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benito 
V.  OduUo  and   his   wife.   Dr.  Brunhilda  O. 
Odulio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Proutt)  : 

S.  110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  provisions  of 
law  so  as  to  eliminate  the  deductible  and 
coinsurance  features  of  the  health  benefits 
program  established  by  such  title,  to  permit 
women  to  qualify  for  such  benefits  provided 
thereunder  services  of  certain  medical  spe- 
cialists, to  include  prescribed  drugs  among 
the  benefits  provided  by  part  B  of  such  title, 
to  include  eye  and  dental  care  among  the 


benefits  provided  under  such  part  B,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  and  approve  such  pro- 
gram; and 

S.  111.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  a  more 
uniform,  orderly,  and  economical  method  for 
the  payment  for  physicians  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
greon  for  the  aged  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aiken  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Siu; 

8. 113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mete 
V.  Altug;  and 

S.  1 14.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  All  Nail  and 
Meral  Kuball;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bonnie  Ann 
Lowrie,     Mark    Wayne     Lovirrle,     and     Paul 
Cameron  Lowrie; 

S.  116.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Phillip  F. 
Thomas;  and 

S.  117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmitrios 
VasslUadls;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  MiTRPHT,  and  Mr.  Crans- 
ton) : 
S.  118.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress   to   the    Tahoe   Regional    Planning 
Compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and   others  to  cooperate  with   the 
planning   agency   thereby   created,   and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Nowickl, 
his  wife,  Wladyslawa  Nowickl,  and  his  son, 
Piotr  Nowickl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Btrd,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Gravel,    Mr.    Harris,    Mr.    Hatfield, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  MACNrsoN,  Mr. 
Mansfield,       Mr.       Mathias,       Mr. 
McGovern  ,     Mr.      McInttre,      Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montota, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.    RiBicoFF,    Mr.    Schweikeb,    Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Yoitno  of  Ohio) : 
S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint   resolution    proposing   an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Btrd  of  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.    Miller,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE,    and    Mr.    Jordan    of    North 
Carolina)  : 
S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint   rcEOlutlon   proposing    an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    providing    for    the    election 
of    President    and    Vice    President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVTN    (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
len, Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia,   and   Mr.   Stennis)  : 
S.J.  Res.  3.   Joint  resolution   proposing   an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 


members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.J.  Res.  4.   Joint  resolution   proposing   an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself.  Mr.  Tyd- 
ings,    Mr.     Bath.     Mr.     Bible,     Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cannoh, 
Mr.  MUBKIE,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Wiluams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  ) : 
S.J.    Res.    5.    Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Allen,    Mr.    Allott,    Mr.    Bellmon, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Btrd 
of     Virginia,     Mr.     Btrd     of     West 
Virginia,     Mr.     Cook.     Mr.     Cooper. 
Mr.   Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.    Dominick,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Goldwater,   Mr.   Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Rollings,   Mr.   Hbuska,   Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mdndt,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  F^outt,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mrs.     Smith,     Mr.     SparkmaN;     Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Xowm, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
Emiendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  R.\ndolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  lose  their  lives  in 
line  of  duty  In  the  U.S.  space  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  February  9,  1969.  and  ending  on 
February  15,  1969,  as  "Active  20-30  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FULBRIGHT,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.    Boggs,    Mr.    Hansen,    and    Mr. 

GOLDW.*TER)  : 

S.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
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tb«   PreBldent  ^d   Vice   President;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   ANDERSON: 

S  J.  Re«.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Cltlz«i  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  oC  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr  BROOKE: 

S.J.  Res.  14.  Jilnt  resolution  designating 
January  15  of  each  year  as  "Martin  Luther 
King  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bbooki  when  he 
Introduced  the  K)ove  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  {separate  heading. ) 

(For  remainder  of  bills  introduced  to- 
day, see  proceedings  of  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  16,  19«9.) 


S.  1— INTROODCTION  OF  BILL— THE 
UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
POLICIES  Act  of  1969 

Mr.  MUSKI3.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
-  of  myself  and  $enators  Anderson.  Baker, 
-Bayht- Bible,  IBocgs,  Brooke,  CHinicH, 
Cooper,  Citrti^.  Dodd,  Fulbright,  Hart, 
Hatfield.  InotJye,  Javits,  Jordan  of  Ida- 
ho, Kennedy,  i  McGee,  McIntyre,  Mc- 
govern,  mettalf.  miller,  mondale, 
Montoya,  Mo^s,  Mundt.  Nelson,  Pell, 
Randolph.  SpJarkman,  Tydings,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  Ohi(i,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  uni- 
form and  equitjable  treatment  of  persons 
displaced  frorn  their  homes,  businesses. 
or  farms  by  F^eral  or  federally  assisted 
programs  and  ito  establish  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for 
Federal  and  falerally  assisted  programs. 

I  ask  imaniEBous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be^rinted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remkrks. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  item  of  unfin- 
ished business  (which  should  be  accorded 
highest  priori^  in  this  new  Congress  is 
the  passage  ofl  legislation  assuring  con- 
sistent and  faiir  treatment  of  those  who 
are  uprooted  f  jom  their  homes  and  places 
of  business  by  |)rojects  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Gover^mient  and  by  State  and 
local  govemmfents  with  Federal  assist- 
ance. That  is  |the  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducinjg  today. 

This  is  an  old  problem  that  should 
weigh  heavily  Ion  the  conscience  of  all 
who  are  respdnsible  for  the  setting  of 
Federal  policies.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  Senators  over  the  last 
decade. 

Provisions  fi)r  uniform  relocation  as- 
sistance and  land  acquisition  policies 
were  included  in  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Ai:t  of  1968,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced and  as  t  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Thirty-ore  Senators  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  that  metisure. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  I  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions demonsti:^ted  in  intensely  human 
terms  the  shattering  effects  of  the  dis- 
placement of  ipeople  from  their  homes, 
their  neighboithoods,  their  businesses  to 
make  way  f<^  public  projects.  They 
brought  out  ^learly  the  confusion  and 
inequities  called  by  the  diversity  and 
inadequacy  of  the  measures  available  to 
public  agencies  to  reduce  the  hardships 
of  displacement. 


It  was  in  the  86th  Congress  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  Introduced  his  bill  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  whole  problem 
by  an  Independent  commission.  When 
the  view  prevailed  that  this  study  should 
be  conducted  within  the  legislative 
branch,  Members  of  both  Houses  looked 
to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition,  established  in 
1962  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  provide  the  basis  for  legisla- 
tive action.  That  subcommittee  rendered 
its  monumental  report  in  1964.  It  showed 
conclusively  and  in  detail  the  inequities 
and  hardships  suffered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families,  businessmen,  and 
fanners  for  the  sake  of  projects  intended 
to  benefit  the  public  as  a  whole.  In  the 
following  year  I  introduced  a  bUl,  S.  1681, 
to  implement  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Senate,  though  it 
did  not  come  to  final  action  in  the 
House. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act,  in  the  foi-m  approved  by  the  Senate, 
would  have  made  a  fair  and  reasonable 
measure  of  assistance  available  on  a  uni- 
form basis  to  those  displaced  by  any 
Federal  program  or  by  any  State  or  local 
program  which  uses  Federal  financial 
assistance.  It  provided  that  assurances 
must  be  given  in  advance  that  suitable 
housing  would  be  available  for  reloca- 
tion of  families  and  individuals.  It  di- 
rected that  advisory  assistance  be  given 
to  all  displaced  persons  in  finding  new 
homes  or  places  of  business.  It  estab- 
lished schedules  of  relocation  payments 
geared  to  the  actual  cost  of  moving  and 
economic  adjustment.  It  provided  that 
this  assistance  should  be  applied  uni- 
formly in  all  programs,  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Two  other  measures  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  problem  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968. 

The  Highway  Act,  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  included  mandatory  provision 
for  relocation  assistance  to  those  dis- 
placed in  the  Federal  aid  highway  sys- 
tem, closely  comparable  to  and,  in  fact, 
borrowed  from  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act.  That 
act  became  law  on  August  23,  1968.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
which  became  law  on  August  1,  1968, 
added  to  the  relocation  assistance  al- 
ready available  in  housing  and  urban 
programs,  bringing  it  close  to  the  level 
that  would  have  been  established  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act. 

In  these  two  acts  provision  has  now 
been  made  for  assistance  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  displaced  by  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  programs. 

There  still  was  lacking,  however,  a  sys- 
tem for  applying  relocation  assistance 
uniformly  in  all  programs,  and  this  is 
what  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  would  have  accomplished.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  a  conflict  of  committee 
jurisdiction  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  was  not  possible  for  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  agree  on  this  portion  of 
the  bill.  In  the  same  manner,  provisions 
establishing  uniform  policies  to  be  fol- 


lowed in  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs  governing  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  public  projects  were  left  from 
the  bill. 

This  was  a  jurisdictional  problem; 
there  was  no  disagreement  on  the  merits 
of  these  provisions.  In  fact,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  reporting  the 
conference  report  stated : 

The  conferees  were  In  agreement  on  the  de- 
sirability of  the  Congress  enacting  a  uniform 
relocation  policy  to  assist  those  displaced 
from  their  homes,  farms,  or  businesses  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  projects.  They 
were  also  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  a 
uniform  land  acquisition  policy  In  cases 
where  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs 
result  In  the  taking  of  the  land  of  private 
owners.  They  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses  that  action  be 
taken  on  those  objectives  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  unfinished  business  deserves  to 
be  given  the  highest  priority  in  the  91st 
Congress.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of*4Jie  United  States  deal  con- 
sistently and  fairly  with  all  those  whose 
property  is  taken  for  public  projects  and 
all  those  who  are  displaced  from  their 
homes  and  their  businesses.  When  called 
upon  to  make  this  adjustment  in  their 
personal  lives  for  the  public  good,  such 
persons  must  be  able  to  turn  to  the  re- 
sponsible agency,  whether  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment, the  State,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  be  assured  of  the  help  they 
need  to  reestablish  themselves  in  homes 
or  places  of  business  no  less  satisfactory 
than  those  they  were  forced  to  leave. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
can  serve  as  the  means  of  discharging 
that  responsibility.  It  is  based  on  the  pro- 
visions which  were  included  in  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  last 
year,  and  takes  fully  into  account  past 
congressional  actions  on  relocation  and 
land  acquisition  problems.  It  has  bene- 
fited by  the  consideration  given  to  relo- 
cation and  land  acquisition  measures  not 
only  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  but  also  by  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. It  follows  as  closely  as  possible  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  and  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  modifying 
them  only  as  necessary  to  achieve  a 
system  of  requirements  and  aids  that 
can  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs. 
It  gives  particular  attention  to  the  need 
for  consistency  and  evenhandedness  in 
dealings  with  property  owners  and  dis- 
placed persons.  It  places  responsibility 
for  coordination  of  all  Federal  opera- 
tions under  the  act  where  it  belongs — in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  To 
reduce  conflict  and  confusion  in  the  fed- 
erally aided  programs,  the  bill  provides 
that  one  State  or  local  agency  may  make 
relocation  payments  and  provide  reloca- 
tion assistance  on  behalf  of  all  programs 
causing  displacements  in  the  locality. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  our  studies 
of  these  problems  to  an  early  conclusion 
and  proceed  to  final  congressional  action. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1969  will  be  approved  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President  during  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
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will  be  received  and  appropriately 
re/erred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1)  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  businesses,  or 
farms  by  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs  and  to  establish  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  and  other 
Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1 
A  bin  to  provide  for  uniform  and  equitable 
treatment  of  persons  displaced  from  their 
homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish uniform  and  equitable  land  acquisi- 
tion policies  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1969". 

TITLE  X — DEFINITIONS 

As  used  In  this  Act — 

FEDERAL    AGENCY 

Sec.  101.  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
any  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
(except  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency) ,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

STATE 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof. 

STATE    AGENCY  i 

Sec.  103.  The  term  "State  agency"  means 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  and  any  public  body,  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  any  public  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  two  or  more  States  or  of 
two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a  State 
or  States. 

HEAD    OF    AGENCY 

Sec.  104.  The  term  "head  of  a  Federal 
agency"  or  "head  of  a  State  agency"  Includes 
a  duly  designated  delegate  of  such  agency 
head. 

DISPLACED    PERSON 

Sec.  105.  The  term  "displaced  person" 
means — 

( 1 )  any  i>erson  who  Is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness which  moves  from  real  property  or  Is 
discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property,  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency; 

(2)  any  person  who  Is  the  operator  of  a 
farm  operation  which  moves  from  real  prop- 
erty or  Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition or  reasonable  expectation  of  acqui- 
sition of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(3)  any  Individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a 
family  which  moves  from  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition or  reasonable  expectation  of  ac- 
quisition of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency,  or 
which  moves  from  such  dwelling  as  a  result 
of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  expectation 
of  acquisition  by  such  Federal  or  State  agen- 


cy of  other  reel  property  on  which  such  fam- 
ily conducts  a  business  or  farm  operation; 

(4)  any  mdlvldual,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  moves  frcMn  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition 
of  such  real  property,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  a  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  who  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisi- 
tion by  such  Federal  or  State  agency  of  other 
rc.\l  property  on  which  such  Individual  con- 
ducts a  business  or  farm  operation;  or 

(6)  any  person,  not  described  In  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  section, 
who  moves  his  personal  property  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reason- 
able expectation  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Federal 
or  State  agency.  Under  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "displaced  person"  shall  not  include 
the  owner  of  personal  property  on  the  prem- 
ises of  another  under  a  lease  or  licensing 
arrangement  where  such  owner  Is  required 
pursuant  to  such  lease  or  license  to  move 
such  property  at  his  own  expense. 

BUSINESS 

Sec.  106.  The  term  "business"  means  any 
lawful  activity  conducted  primarily  (1)  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  products,  com- 
modities, or  any  other  personal  property; 
(2)  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting of  any  such  property:  (3)  for  the 
cultivation,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
timber;  or  (4)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the 
public.  Such  term  does  not  include  the  ac- 
tivity of  an  Investor  in  acquiring  or  holding 
real  property  for  resale  for  gain. 

FARM     OPERATION 

Sec.  107.  The  term  "farm  operation"  means 
any  activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily 
for  the  production  for  sale  or  for  home  use. 
of  one  or  more  agricultural  products  or  com- 
modities other  than  timber,  and  ctistomarlly 
producing  such  products  or  commodities  in 
sufDclent  quantity  to  be  capable  of  contribut- 
ing materially  to  the  operator's  support. 

FARM     OPERATOR 

Sec.  108.  The  term  "farm  operator"  means 
any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or  share- 
cropper who  operates  a  farm. 

FAMILY 

Sec  109.  The  term  "family"  means  two  or 
more  Individuals  living  together  In  the  same 
dwelling  unit  who  are  related  to  each  other 
by  blood,  marriage,  adoption,  or  guardian- 
ship. 

DISPLACED 

Sec.  no.  The  term  "displaced",  when  used 
In  relation  to  any  person,  means  any  person 
moved  or  to  be  moved  from  real  property 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  acquisition  of  such  property 
for  a  public  Improvement  constructed  or  de- 
veloped by  or  with  funds  provided  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

OWNER     AND     PERSON 

Sec  111.  The  terms  "owner"  and  "per- 
son" Include  any  Indlvldua'  ur  any  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association,  whether  or- 
ganized for  profit  or  not  for  profit. 

REAL     PROPERTY 

Sec  112.  The  term  "real  property"  as  used 
In  this  Act  shall  Include  land,  and  any  In- 
terest In  land.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
easements,  rights-of-way.  water  rights,  and 
mineral  Interests. 

TITLT  II— UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

DECLARATION     OF     POLICY 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  owners,  tenants,  and 
other  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition 


of  real  property  In  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs  to  the  end  that  such  persons 
shall  not  suffer  disproportionate  Injuries  as 
a  result  of  programs  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Such  a  policy 
shall  be  as  uniform  as  practicable  as  to  ( 1 1 
relocation  payments,  (2)  advisory  assistance, 
(3)  assurance  of  availability  of  standard 
housing,  and  (4)  Federal  reimbursement  for 
relocation  payments  under  federally  assisted 
programs. 

Part  A — Federal  Programs 

RELOCATION    PAYMENTS 

Sec  211.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  vise 
In  a  State,  he  shall  make  fair  and  reasonable 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  persons  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  President  under  section  241  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  displaced  person  who  moves  from 
a  dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  receive — 

( 1 )  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency,  not  to 
exceed  $200;  and 

(2)  a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100. 
ic)(l)   In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 

authorized  by  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to  any 
displaced  person  who  moves  or  discontinues 
his  business  provided  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business  are  less  than  $10,000 
per  year.  This  payment  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of 
the  business  or  $5,000.  whichever  Is  the 
lesser.  In  the  case  of  a  displaced  person  who 
Is  sixty- two  years  of  age  or  over,  this  pay- 
ment shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of 
the  business  or  $5,000.  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

(2>  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  Is  satisfied  that  the  business — 

(A)  cannot  be  relocated  without  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  its  existing  patronage;  and 

(B)  Is  not  part  of  a  commercial  enterprise 
having  at  least  one  other  establlslunent,  not 
being  acquired,  which  is  engaged  in  the  same 
or  similar  business. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "average  annual  net  earnings"  means 
one-half  of  any  net  earnings  of  the  business, 
before  Federal,  State,  and  local  income  taxes, 
during  the  two  taxable  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
business  moves  from  the  real  property  ac- 
quired, and  includes  any  compensation  paid 
by  the  business  to  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or 
his  dependents  during  such  two-year  period. 

(d)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000  to  any  displaced  person 
who  moves  or  discontinues  a  farm  opera- 
tion, provided  the  average  annual  net  earn- 
ings of  the  farm  operation  are  less  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  where  the  entire  farm  op- 
eration is  not  acquired  by  such  Federal 
agency,  the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  only  If  the  head  of  such 
agency  determines  that  the  property  not  ac- 
quired Is  no  longer  a  viable  economic  unit. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "average  annual  net  earnings"  means 
one-half  of  any  net  earnings  of  the  farm 
operation,  ijefore  Federal.  State,  and  local 
Income  taxes,  during  the  two  taxable  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  farm  operation  moves  from  the 
real  property  acquired,  and  Includes  any 
compensation  paid  by  the  farm  operation  to 
the  owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents  dur- 
ing such  two-year  period. 

(e)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
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Fedana  ■ccney  ahall  make  »  payment  to 
ttie  owner  of  rtal  ;>wjv)eity  whlob  la  Im- 
proved by  *  alogle-.  two-,  or  three-famUy 
dwelling  actually  owned  and  occupied  by 
tbe  owner  for  not  leaa  than  one  year  prior 
to  tbe  initiation  of  negotlatlona  for  tbe  ac- 
qulaltlOD  of  eucb  i>roperty.  Sucb  payment, 
no«  to  exceed  $#.000,  sball  be  tbe  amount. 
If  any,  wblcb,  wlien  added  to  tbe  acquisition 
payment,  equals,  tbe  average  price  required 
for  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of 
modest  standard^  adeqxiate  to  accommodate 
the  displaced  owfier,  reasonably  accessible  to 
public  services  ind  places  of  employment. 
Sucb  payment  8|iall  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed owner  who  purchases  and  occupies 
anotber  dwelling  within  one  year  after  tbe 
date  on  wblcb  l^  Is  required  to  move  from 
tbe   dwelling   acquired   for   the    project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  sh^l  determine  the  prices  pre- 
vailing In  tbe  locality  for  dwellings  meeting 
tbe  requirement^  ot  p>aragrapb  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  for  pil  agencies  making  sucb 
payments. 

(f)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  snail  make  a  payment  to  any 
Individual  or  fanally  displaced  from  a  dwell- 
ing and  not  eligible  to  receive  a  payment 
undcft'snbsectloiJ  (e)  (1)  of  tbls  section,  pro- 
'Tide<f^licb  dwelling  was  actually  and  law- 
fxilly  occupied  by  such  Individual  or  family 
for  not  less  thaii  ninety  days  prior  to  tbe 
Initiation  of  negptlatlons  for  acquisition  of 
such  property.  The  additional  payment,  not 
to  exceed  91.500.  {shall  be  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  2(1  per  centum  of  the  Income 
of  the  displaced  Individual  or  family  during 
the  two-year  petlod  immediately  preceding 
displacement,  equals  the  average  rental  re- 
q\iired  for  a  twi-year  period  for  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitarr  dwelling  of  modest  stand- 
ards adequate  in  the  size  to  accommodate 
tbe  displaced  individual  or  family  in  areas 
not  generally  les^  desirable  In  regard  to  pub- 
ubllc  and  commercial  fa- 
ent  shall  be  made  only  to 
an  individual  or  family  who  is  unable  to  se- 
cure a  dwelling  li^  a  low-rent  housing  project 
le  United  States  Ho\asing 
ler  a  State  or  local  program 
!tary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
ave  the  same  general  pur- 
eral  program  under  such 
unit  assisted  under  section 
101  of  the  Houslhg  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  determine  tbe  amount  of 
assistance  under  this  subsection  according  to 
family  size,  family  or  Individual  income,  av- 
erage rents  reqiared,  or  similar  considera- 
tions for  all  agencies  making  sucb  payments, 
(g)  No  paymeAt  received  under  this  sec- 
tion sball  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
eligibUlty  or  the  jextent  of  eligibility  of  any 
person  for  assistance  xinder  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  any  oliier  Federal  law. 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE    PROCEAMS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  teal  property  for  public  use 
in  a  State,  he  shkll  provide  a  relocation  as- 
sistance progrsun  Jor  displaced  persons  which 
shall  offer  the  s«^ces  described  in  subsec- 
Uon  (c)  of  this  Section.  If  the  head  of  such 
agency  determines  that  persons  occupying 
property  Immediately  adjacent  to  tbe  real 
property  acquired  are  caused  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  bedause  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  fon  public  use,  he  may  offer 
such  persons  relocation  services  under  such 
program. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  cQ«vered  by  tbls  Act  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with 
the  Federal  or  St^te  agency  causing  tbe  dis- 
placement to  ass\4re  that  such  displaced  per- 
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aona  receive  ttaa  maximum  aaalstance  avail- 
able to  tbem. 

(c)  Bach  relocation  aaalstance  program 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
sb&ll  include,  to  tbe  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  measures,  facilities,  or  services 
aa  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order — 

(1)  to  determine  the  needs,  if  any,  of  dis- 
placed families,  individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation  as- 
sistance; 

(2)  to  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable  f>e- 
rlod  of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there  will 
be  available  In  areas  not  generally  less  desir- 
able in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public 
and  conunerclal  facilities  and  at  rents  or 
prices  within  the  financial  means  of  tbe 
families  and  Individuals  displaced,  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings,  equal  In  num- 
ber to  the  number  of,  and  available  to,  sucb 
displaced  families  and  individuals  and  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment except  that  the  President  may  prescribe 
by  regulation  situations  when  such  assur- 
ance^ may   be   waived; 

(3)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  biislnesses 
and  displaced  farm  operators  In  obtaining 
and  becoming  established  in  suitable  loca- 
tions; 

(4)  to  supply  information  concerning  the 
P'ederal  Housing  Administration  home  acqui- 
sition program  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
the  small  business  disaster  loan  program  un- 
der section  7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  and  other  State  or  Federal  programs 
offering  assistance  to  displaced  persons. 

(5)  to  assist  in  minimizing  hardships  to 
displaced  persons  In  adjusting  to  relocation; 
and 

(6)  to  assure,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  coordination  of  relocation  activi- 
ties with  other  project  .TCtlvlties  and  other 
planned  or  proposed  governmental  actions 
in  the  community  or  nearby  areas  which  may 
affect  the  carrying  out  of  the  relocation 
program. 

STATES    FURNISHING    REAL     PROPERTY     INCIDENT 
TO    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  213.  Whenever  real  property  is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  and  furnished  as 
a  required  contribution  Incident  to  a  Fed- 
eral project  to  improve  a  locality,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  may  not  accept  such  property 
unless  the  acquiring  State  agency  has  made 
relocation  payments,  provided  relocation  as- 
sistance, and  provided  assurance  of  availa- 
bility of  bousing  as  required  in  the  case  of 
acquisitions  of  real  property  by  a  P'ederal 
agency.  The  State  agency  shall  bear  the  costs 
of  relocation  payments  and  assistance  as  a 
part  of  the  real  property  acquisition  cost, 
except  that  the  Federal  agency  having  au- 
thority over  the  project  shall  contribute  the 
first  $25,000  of  the  cost  of  providing  such 
payments  and  assistance  to  any  person  dis- 
placed prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

FUND    AVAILABILITT 

Sec.  215.  I^nds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  shall  be  available  also  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Part  B. — Federally   Assisted   Programs 
relocation  payments  and  assistance;  assur- 
ance of  availabrlity  of  housing 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  no  grant  to,  or  contract 
or  agreement  with  a  State  agency,  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
(1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property,  (2)  a 
public  Improvement  for  which  real  property 
is  to  be  acquired,  or  (3)  a  program  which 
will  otherwise  result  in  the  displacement  of 
persons  may  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  sucb  Federal  financial  assistance 
unless  such  State  agency  has  entered  into  an 


agreement  with  the  bead  of  auch  Federal 
agency  to  provide  to  dlaplaced  persona  for 
movee  from  such  real  property — 

(1)  fair  and  reasonable  rdocatlon  pay- 
ments in  tbe  same  amounts  and  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  required 
to  be  made  by  a  Federal  agency  by  section 
211(a)  of  this  title  and  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  tbe  President  un- 
der section  241  of  this  title; 

(2)  relocation  payments  in  the  same 
amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  by  sections  211  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  (2)  of  thUtlUe; 

(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  212(c) 
of  this  title; 

(4)  a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary 
relocation  of  families  and  individuals  dis- 
placed from  the  property  acquired,  and  as- 
surance that  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  displacement,  there  will  be 
available,  to  the  extent  that  can  reasonably 
be  accomplished,  in  areas  not  generally  less 
desirable  in  regard  to  public  utilities  and 
public  and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents 
or  prices  within  tbe  financial  means  of  the 
families  and  individuals  displaced,  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  equal  in  number 
to  the  number  of  and  available  to  sucb  dis- 
placed families  and  individuals  and  reason- 
ably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment; and 

(5)  a  payment  for  owner-occupants  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  required 
to  be  made  by  Federal  agencies  by  subsection 
211(d)(1)  of  tbls  Act,  except  that  no  such 
payment  shall  be  required  or  included  as  a 
project  cost  under  subsection  231(c)  If  the 
owner-occupant  receives  a  payment  required 
by  the  State  law  of  eminent  domain  which  is 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
to  have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  subsection  211(d)  (1)  and  to  be  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  is  available. 

(b)  As  a  condition  to  further  assistance  to 
a  State  agency  for  (1)  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  real  property  acquisition,  (2)  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  a  public  improvement  for  which 
real  property  is  to  be  acquired,  or  (3)  a  pro- 
gram which  will  otherwise  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  persons,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  shall  require,  within  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  actual  displacement,  satisfactory  as- 
surance by  the  State  agency  that  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion 231(a)(4)  are  available  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  each  such  individual  or  family. 

(c)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  of  provid- 
ing the  payments  and  services  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  avail- 
able to  such  State  agency,  and  such  State 
agency  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  respect  to  such  payments 
and  services  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  with  respect  to  other 
project  costs.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  the  Federal  agency  providing  such  as- 
sistance sball  contribute  the  first  $25,000  of 
the  cost  of  providing  sucb  payments  to  any 
person  displaced  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  Any 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available 
to  a  Federal  agency  for  assistance  to  State 
agencies  for  such  projects  shall  be  available 
also  for  obligation  and  expenditure  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  No 
State  agency  need  agree  to  make  any  reloca- 
tion payment  in  excess  of  $25,000  to  any  dis- 
placed person  In  order  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(d)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
p>eiisps  and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  progranss  for 
displaced  persons,  any  agreement  by  a  State 
agency  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  that  such  agency  may  make 
relocation   payments    or   provide    relocation 
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assistance  cm*  otherwise  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title  by  utilizing  tbe  facili- 
ties, personnel,  and  services  of  any  other 
State  agency  having  an  established  organi- 
zation for  conducting  relocation  assistance 
programs. 

(e)  Any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agree- 
ment with  a  State  agency  executed  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  under  wblcb 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available  to 
pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  tbe  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property,  or  of  the  Improvement 
for  which  such  property  Is  acquired,  may  be 
amended  to  Include  the  terms  and  conditions 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(f)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  de- 
termines that  it  is  necessary  for  the  expe- 

'  dltlous  completion  of  a  public  improvement 
for  which  a  State  agency  has  entered  into 
agreement,  as  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  to  make  relocation  payments 
to  displaced  persons,  or  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 321(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  he  may  advance 
to  the  State  agency  the  Federal  share  of  such 
relocation  payments  and  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  the  required  payments  under 
section  321(b)(1).  Upon  determination  by 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  that  any 
part  of  the  funds  advanced  to  a  State  agency 
under  this  subsection  are  no  longer  required, 
the  amount  which  he  determines  not  to  be 
required  shall  be  repaid  upon  demand.  Any 
sum  advanced  and  not  repaid  on  demand 
shall  be  deducted  from  stuns  otherwise 
available  to  such  State  agency  from  Federal 
sources. 

DISPLACEMENT  BY  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  RECEIVING 
ASSISTANCE  UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1849,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec  232.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  moves  other  personal 
property,  or  moves  from  his  dwelling  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  any  project  or  program  which 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
MetropKJlltan  Development  Act  of  1986  sball, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  displaced  person. 

Part  C — Authority  of  the  PREsmENT 

Sec.  241.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
make  sucb  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure — 

(1)  that  relocation  payments  authorized 
by  section  211  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable 
and  as  uniform  as  practicable; 

(2)  that  a  displaced  person  entitled  to  a 
relocation  payment  under  section  211(a) 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  or  paid — 

(A)  his  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
In  moving  himself,  his  family,  his  business, 
farm  op»eratlon,  or  other  personal  property, 
and  for  his  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses in  searching  for  a  replacement  prop- 
erty; 

(B)  if  he  disposes  of  personal  property  on 
moving  or  discontinuing  his  business  or  farm 
operation  at  a  price  which  Is  less  than  its 
replacement  value,  tbe  amount  of  tbe  differ- 
ence between  such  price  and  such  value;  and 

(C)  such  other  expenses  authorized  by 
section  211(a)  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
regulations  issued  under  this  section; 

(3)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proi>er  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  this  title  shall 
be  paid  promptly  after  a  move  or,  in  certain 
hardship  cases,  the  President  may,  by  regula- 
tion, authorize  advance  payment  of  certain 
relocation  costs; 

(4)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  relocation 
payment  aul^horlzed  by  this  title,  or  tbe 
amount  of  a  payment,  may  have  his  applica- 
tion reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  agency: 
and 


(6)  that  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  apply  for  a  re- 
location payment  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a  re- 
location payment  authorized  by  section  211 
(a)  with  due  consideration  for  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  this  title  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 231(c). 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  require  that  any  Federal  agency  make  re- 
location payments  or  provide  relocation  serv- 
ices, or  otherwise  carry  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal 
agency,  or  by  entering  Into  appropriate  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  State  agency 
having  an  established  organization  for  con- 
ducting relocation  assistance  programs. 

(d)  The  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  this  title. 

Part  D — General  Provisions 

SEVERABILrrY 

Sec.  251.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

REPEALED 

Sec.  252.  (a)  The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  *velopment 
under  his  Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  29,  1958   (43  U.S.C.  1231-1234); 

(2)  paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  U.S.C.  2473); 

(3)  section  2680  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code; 

(4)  section  133  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code; 

(5)  section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of   1964   (49  U.S.C.   1606(b)); 

(6)  section  105(c)  of  tbe  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  U.S.C.  1455(c)  ); 

(7)  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42U.S.C.  1465): 

(8)  paragraph  (7)(b)(lll)  of  section  15  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42 
U.S.C.  1415  (7)(b)(lU)); 

(9)  paragraph  (8)  of  section  15  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1415  (8) ),  except  the  first  sentence  of  such 
paragraph, 

(10)  section  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of   1965    (42  U.S.C.  3074); 

(11)  section  107  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  3307); 

(12)  chapter  5  of  title  23,  United  Stetes 
Code:  and 

( 13 )  sections  32  and  33  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of   1968    (Public  Law  90-495). 

(b)  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior  Acts 
or  portions  thereof  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  253.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  become  effective  one 
hundred  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment, except  that  sections  231,  232,  and 
252(a)(4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  and  (10) 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1971,  except  that, 
commencing  one  hundred  eighty  days  after 
enactment,  tbe  provisions  of  sections  231 
and  232  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  grant  to  or  contract  or  agreement  with 


a  State  agency  to  the  extent  It  is  able  under 
Its  laws  to  comply  with  such  sections  and 
the  provisions  of  Federal  law  governing  re- 
location payments  and  assistance  otherwise 
applicable  to  grants  to  or  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  such  agency  shall  be  superseded 
by  this  title. 

TITLE  III— UNIFORM  LAND 
ACQUISITION  POLICY 

Part  A — Federal  Programs 

UNIFORM     POLICY     ON     LAND     ACQUISITION 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  by  amicable  agree- 
ments with  owners,  to  relieve  congestion  in 
the  courts,  to  assure  consistent  treatment 
far  owners  in  the  many  Federal  programs, 
and  to  promote  public  confidence  in  Federal 
land  acquisition  practices,  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  slnll  ba  governed  by  the  following 
policies:  ^ 

( 1 )  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
conduct  transactions  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  as- 
sure to  the  extent  possible  that  persons 
whose  property  is  acquired  shall  not  be  worse 
off  economically  than  they  were  before  the 
property  was  acquired. 

(2)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  real 
property  by  negotiated  purchase. 

(3)  Real  property  shall  be  appraised  be- 
fore tbe  initiation  of  negotiations,  and  the 
owner  or  his  designated  representative  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  during  his  Inspection  of  the 
property. 

14)  Before  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  real  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  establish  an  amoxint 
which  he  believes  to  be  Just  compensation, 
such  amount  not  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  approved 
by  such  agency  head,  and  shall  make  a 
prompt  offer  to  acquire  the  property  for  the 
full  amount  so  established.  Any  decrease  in 
the  value  of  real  property  prior  to  the  date 
of  valuation  cause  by  the  public  improve- 
ment for  which  such  property  is  acquired, 
or  by  the  likelihood  that  the  property  would 
be  acquired  for  the  proposed  public  improve- 
ment, other  than  that  due  to  physical  de- 
terioration within  the  reasonable  control  of 
the  owner,  will  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  compensation  for  the  property 

(5)  No  owner  shall  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  pays 
the  agreed  purchase  price,  or  deposits  with 
the  court  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat.  1421;  40 
U.S.C.  258a),  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  an 
amount  not  less  than  tbe  appraised  fair 
value  of  such  property  as  determined  by  such 
agency  head,  or  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
compensation  in  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ing for  such  property. 

(6)  The  construction  or  development  of 
public  improvements  shall  be  so  scheduled 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  no 
person  lawfully  occupying  the  real  property 
shall  be  required  to  move  from  his  home, 
farm,  or  business  location  without  at  least 
ninety  days'  written  notice  from  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned. 

(7)  If  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned does  not  require  "a  building,  struc- 
ture, or  other  improvement  acquired  as  a 
part  of  the  real  property,  he  shall  where  prac- 
ticable offer  to  permit  its  owner  to  remove 
It.  As  a  condition  of  removal,  an  appropriate 
agreement  shall  be  required  whereby  the  fair 
value  of  such  building,  structure,  or  improve- 
ment for  removal  from  the  real  property,  as 
determined  by  such  agency  head,  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  compensation  otherwise  to 
be  paid  for  the  real  property,  however  such 
compensation  may  be  determined. 

(8)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  per- 
mits an  owner  or  tenant  to  occupy  tbe  real 
property  acquired  on  a  rental  basis  for  a  short 
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term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termination 
by  the  Oovemmfnt  on  short  notice,  the 
amoiint  of  rent  required  shall  not  exceed  the 
fair  rental  value  i  the  property  to  a  short- 
term  occupier. 

(9)  In  no  eyenf  shall  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  either]  advance  the  time  of  con- 
demnation, or  deier  the  condemnation  and 
the  deposit  of  funds  In  court  for  the  use  of 
the  owner,  In  ordir  to  compel  tm  agreement 
on  the  price  to  b<i  paid  for  the  property.  If 
an  agency  head  ciinnot  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  owner,  alter  negotiations  have  con- 
refisonable  time,  he  shall 
condemnation  proceedings 


tinued    for    a 

promptly  Institute 

and.  at  the  same   time  or  as  soon  thereafter 


as   practicable,   flip 
and  deposit  funds 


a  declaration  of  taking 
with  the  court  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Ac^  of  February  26,  1931  (46 
Stat.  1421;  40  DSC.  258a),  If  possession  Is 
required  prior  to  I  he  entry  of  the  Judgment 
In  the  condemnatl  >n  proceeding. 

If  an  Inte-est  In  real  property  Is  to 
be  acquired  by  ex(  irclse  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  the  lead  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  shall,  eicept  as  to  property  to  be 
acquired  under  section  25  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  iict  of  1933  (48  Stat.  70,  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C  .  831x),  require  the  Attor- 
IqBtltute  formal  condemna- 
No    Federal    agency    head 


ney  Oeiwral  to 
tton    proceedings 


shall  intentlonallj   make  it  necessary  for  an 


owner  to  Institute 


the  fact  of  the  talcing  of  his  property. 


portion  of  a  parcel  of  real 
acquired,  thereby  leaving 

I^rtlon  without  economic 
the  Federal  agency  con- 
to    acquire    the    entire 


(11)  If  only  a 
property  Is  to  be 
the   unacquired 
use,   the  head   of 
cerned    shall    offer 
property. 

(12)  In  determining  the  boundaries  of  a 
proposed  public  Improvement,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  should  take 
Into  account  human  considerations.  Includ- 


ing the  economic 
determination   on 


of  real  property  1:  i  the  area.  In  addition  to 

engineering  and   (  ther  factors. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
of  any  property  acquisl- 
or  condemnation. 


affect  the  validity 
tlons  by  pturchase 


uie 


structures, 
lard 
re  moved 


jpliil 


l;i 
m  ;ans 


Sec.  302.    (a) 
provisions  of  law 
agency    acquires 
land  for  public 
quire  a  like  Interest 
all  buildings, 
m.entfi  on  the 
required   to   be 
which,  In  the  o; 
win  be  adversely 
If  such  Improvem^ti 
removed. 

( b )  As    used 
"real  property" 
In  land,  and  ( 1 ) 
other  Improvement 
land,  and  any  article 
to  such  building, 
as  to  be  an  essential 
of;  (2)  any  article 
real  property  In  silch 
be  removed  without 
or   the   real 
so      designed, 
adapted  for  the 
property  Is  used 
accessory  or  part 
it  Is  not  capable 
it    would    lose 
if  removed  from 

(c)  (1)  For  the 
extent  of   the 
and  the  valuation 
ture,  or  other 
to  be  other  than 
solely  because  of 
tenant,  as  agalnsi 
Interest  In  the  real 
building,  structuif, 


projx  rty 


legal  proceedings  to  prove 


and  social  effects  of  such 
the   owners   and   tenants 


BUn-DlNCS,    STBUC1TJRE3,    AND    IMPROVEMENTS 


Nptwlthstandlng  any  other 
If  the  head  of  a  Federal 
land    or    any    Interest    In 
In  a  State,  he  shall  ac- 
or  greater  Interest,  In 
or  other  Improve- 
so  acquired  which   are 
from    the    land   or 
on  of  such  agency  head, 
ejected  by  such  public  use, 
s  are  not  required  to  be 


this   section,    the    term 
land,  or  any  interest 
^ny  building,  structure,  or 
imbedded  In  or  affixed  to 
so  affixed  or  attached 
itructure.  or  Improvement 
and  Integral  part  there- 
affixed  or  attached  to  such 
manner  that  It  cannot 
material  Injury  to  Itself 
and    (3)    any   article 
c<^nstructed,      or      specially 
for  which  such  real 
(A)   It  Is  an  essential 
)f  such  real  property.  (B) 
i)f  use  elsewhere,  and  (C) 
substantially    all    Its    value 
real  property, 
jiurpose  of  determining  the 
ac<  ulsltlon   of   real   property 
;hereof ,  no  building,  struc- 
shall  be  deemed 
part  of  the  real  property 
right  or  obligation  of  a 
the  owner  of  any  other 
property,  to  remove  such 
or  Improvement  at  tho 


purpose 

tttat 


Imp  rovement 


the 


expiration  of  his  term,  and  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the 
fair  value  of  the  building,  structure,  or  Im- 
provement, which  fair  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  such  agency  head  as  the  greatest 
of  (A)  the  contrlbutlve  value  of  the  Im- 
provement to  the  present  use  of  the  entirety, 
(B)  the  current  cost  of  replacement  less  de- 
preciation of  the  Improvement,  or  (C)  the 
value  of  the  improvement  for  removal  from 
the  property. 

(2)  Payment  under  {his  subsection  shall 
not  result  In  duplication  of  any  payments 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  No  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  unless  the  fee  owner  of 
the  land  Involved  disclaims  any  Interest  In 
the  Improvements  of  the  lessee.  In  considera- 
tion for  any  such  payment,  the  lessee  shall 
assign,  transfer  and  release  to  the  United 
States  all  his  rights,  title,  and  Interest  In  and 
to  such  Improvements.  No  provision  of  this 
subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
lessee  of  his  right  to  reject  the  payments 
hereunder  and  to  obtain  payment  for  his 
property  Interests  of  Just^  compensation  as 
otherwise  defined  by  law. 

EXPENSES  INCroSNTAL  TO  TRANSTEK  Or  TTTIJ!  TO 
UNrrEO     STATES 

Sec.  303.  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  pajrment 
of  the  purchase  price  or  the  date  of  deposit 
of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award  of  compensa- 
tion In  a  condemnation  proceeding  to  acquire 
real  property,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  shall 
reimburse  the  owner  for  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable expenses  Incurred  for — 

(1)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and 
similar  expenses  incidental  to  conveying 
such  real  property; 

(2)  penalty  costs  for  prefjajrment  of  any 
mortgage  entered  Into  In  good  faith  encum- 
bering such  real  property  If  such  mortgage 
Is  on  record  or  has  been  filed  for  record  un- 
der applicable  State  law  on  the  date  the 
official  announcement  of  the  project  Is  made 
by  the  authorized  Federal  agency;  and 

(3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  title  In  the  United  States  or 
the  effective  date  of  a  court  order  of  f>os- 
sesslon,  whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

Part  B — Federally  Assisted  Programs 
requirements    for    approval    of    contracts 

or     agreements     for     federal     financial 

assistance 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  no  grant  to  or 
contract  or  agreement  with  a  State  agency, 
under  which  Federal  financial  assistance  will 
be  available  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
cost  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  or  of 
a  public  Improvement  for  which  real  prop- 
erty Is  to  be  acquired,  may  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  such  Federal  financial 
assistance  unlees  such  State  agency  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(1)  that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  the  real  property  by  nego- 
tiated purchase; 

(2)  that  the  construction  or  development 
of  the  public  improvement  shall  be  so 
scheduled  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, no  person  lawfully  occupying  the 
real  property  shall  be  required  to  move  from 
his  home,  farm,  or  business  location  without 
at  least  ninety  days'  written  notice  from 
such  State  agency;  and 

(3)  that  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  head 
of  the  State  agency,  before  Initiating  nego- 
tiations for  real  property,  to  establish  an 
amount  which  he  believes  to  be  Just  compen- 
sation, under  the  laws  of  the  State,  such 
amount  not  to  be  less  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  as  approved  by  such 
State  agency  head,  and  to  make  a  prompt 
offer  to  acquire  the  property  for  the  full 
amount  so  established. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  any  otbw  provision 
of  law,  no  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agreement 
with  a  State  agency,  under  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  will  be  available  to  pay 
In  whole  or  In  part  the  cost  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property,  or  of  a  public  improve- 
ment for  which  real  property  Is  to  be  ac- 
quired, may  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  Federal  financial  assistance, 
unless  such  State  agency  has  entered  Into 
the  agreements  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  has  also  agreed — 

(1)  that  no  owner  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  State  agency  (A)  pays  the  agreed 
purchase  price,  (B)  makes  available  to  the 
owner,  by  court  deposit  or  otherwise,  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair  value 
of  such  property,  as  approved  by  such  State 
agency  head,  without  prejudice  to  the  right 
of  the  owner  to  contest  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation due  for  the  property,  or  (C)  de- 
posits or  pays  the  final  award  of  compensa- 
tion In  the  condemnation  proceeding  for 
such  property; 

(2)  that  the  head  of  the  State  agency,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  or  the  date  of 
deposit  of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award  of  com- 
pensation In  a  condemnation  proceeding  to 
acquire  real  property,  whichever  Is  the  ear- 
lier, shall  reimburse  the  owner  for  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  for — 

(A)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and 
similar  expenses  Incidental  to  conveying  such 
real  property; 

(B)  penalty  costs  for  prepayment  of  any 
mortgage  entered  Into  In  good  faith  en- 
cvunberlng  such  real  property  if  such  mort- 
gage Is  on  record  or  has  been  filed  for 
record  under  applicable  State  law  on  the 
date  the  official  announcement  of  the  project 
Is  made  by  the  State  agency:  and 

(C)  the  pro  rata  i>ortlon  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  title  In  the  State  or  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  court  order  of  possession, 
whichever  is  the  earlier; 

(3)  that  any  decrease  In  the  value  of  real 
property  prior  to  the  date  of  valuation 
caused  by  the  public  Improvement  for  which 
such  property  Is  acquired,  or  by  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  property  would  be  acquired 
for  the  proposed  public  Improvements,  other 
than  that  due  to  physical  deterioration 
within  the  reasonable  control  of  the  owner, 
will  be  disregarded  In  determining  the  com- 
pensation for  the  property;  and 

(4)  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building, 
structure,  or  other  Improvement  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real 
property  solely  because  of  the  right  or  ob- 
ligation of  a  tenant,  as  against  the  owner  of 
any  other  interest  in  the  real  property,  to 
remove  such  building,  structure,  or  improve- 
ment at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and 
the  head  of  the  State  agency  shall  pay  to 
the  tenant  the  fair  value  of  the  building, 
structure,  or  Improvement  which  fair  value 
shall  be  determined  by  such  agency  head 
as  the  greatest  of  (1)  the  contrlbutlve  value 
of  the  Improvement  to  the  present  use  of  the 
entirety,  (2)  the  current  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion less  depreciation  of  the  improvement, 
or  (3)  the  value  of  the  Improvement  for 
removal  from  the  projierty,  except  that  (1) 
payment  hereunder  will  not  result  In 
duplication  of  any  payments  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law;  (2)  the  fee  owner  of  the 
land  involved  disclaims  any  interest  In  the 
Improvements  of  the  lessee;  and  (3)  the 
lessee  in  consideration  for  such  payment 
shaU  assign,  transfer,  and  release  to  the 
State  agency  all  his  right,  title,  and  Interest 
in  ""/I  to  such  improvements.  No  provision 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
deprive  the  lessee  of  his  right  to  reject  th« 
payments  hereunder  and  to  obtain  payment 
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for  his  property  Interests  of  Just  compensa- 
tion as  otherwise  defined  by  law. 

PROVISIONS  REPKALED 

Sec  322.  Sections  401,  402,  and  403  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  3071-3073)  and  Section  35  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-495)    are  hereby  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  323.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  eighty  days  after  enactment,  ex- 
cept that  sections  321(b)  and  322  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1, 1971,  except  that  commencing 
one  hundred  eighty  days  after  enactment, 
the  provisions  of  section  321(b)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  any  grant  to  or  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  a  State  agency  to  the 
extent  It  Is  able  under  Its  laws  to  comply 
with  such  sections  and  the  provisions  of 
Federal  law  governing  acquisition  of  real 
property  otherwise  applicable  to  grants  to  or 
contracts  or  agreements  with  such  agency 
shall  be  superseded  by  this  title. 


S.  4— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL— THE 
BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  in  southeast  Texas.  This  beautiful 
and  unique  area  of  heavy  rainfall  and 
dense  vegetation,  which  covers  parts  of 
Hardin,  Polk.  Tyler.  Liberty,  and  San 
Jacinto  Counties,  near  Beaumont,  Tex., 
is  one  of  our  country's  most  valuable  re- 
gions of  biological  and  ecological  devel- 
opment. Until  recently,  this  portion  of 
the  Texas  gulf  plains  has  remained  an 
unspoiled  refuge  for  rare  species  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  However,  increasing  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  of  the  area 
now  threatens  the  existence  of  the  Big 
Thicket  as  an  identifiable  ecological 
unity. 

I  originally  introduced  a  bill  substan- 
tially the  same  &s  this  one  in  October  of 

1966,  as  S.  3929  of  the  89th  Congress, 
and  reintroduced  it  again  in  January 

1967,  as  S.  4  of  the  90th  Congress.  It  was 
presented  as  an  integral  part  of  my  over- 
all agenda  for  the  conservation  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  resources,  and 
it  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  in  1962 
and  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  in  1966.  It  is  now  presented  as  a 
vitally  important  aspect  of  my  conser- 
vation legislation  for  the  91st  Congress 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  original 
bill  in  1966,  I  have  received  a  vast 
amount  of  support  for  such  legislation 
There  is  substantial  agreement  in  aU 
quarters  that  some  form  of  preservation 
of  the  Big  Thicket  is  needed — indeed, 
imperative.  There  is  great  concern  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  preserve  at 
least  some  of  this  area,  thereby  saving  a 
portion  of  one  of. the  most  stimulating 
and  unique  of  our  wilderness  areas. 

On  October  24,  1968,  and  again  on 
November  27,  1968,  I  received  notice 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall,  that  a  proposal  for  a 
Big  Thicket  Monimient  or  National  Rec- 
reation area  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Advi- 
sory Board  on  National  Parks,  Historical 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  has  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  preserving 
this  "unique  ecological  region" — but,  un- 
fortunately, the  35,000  acres  called  for 


in  this  plan  are  a  mere  token,  far  short 
of  what  is  actually  needed. 

On  December  14.  1968,  at  a  meeting 
of  conservationist  groups  in  Silsbee,  Tex., 
the  National  Park  Service  revised  its 
position  and  revealed  another  plan  to 
provide  for  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  some  48,000  acres.  After  giving 
further  consideration  to  a  proposal  to 
preserve  representative  samples  of  the 
area,  the  Park  Service  has  now  proposed 
a  large  Big  Thicket  environmental  con- 
servation zone  which  would  contain  the 
original  recreation  area  supplemented  by 
scenic  easements  and  local  zoning  con- 
trols along  some  400  miles  of  rivers  and 
roads. 

This  proposal  offered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  is  closer  to  what  is  needed, 
but  I  think  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  specific  amount  of  acre- 
age called  for,  and  to  the  particular  de- 
velopmental concept  advocated.  This 
"recreation  area"  approach  does  not  offer 
needed  protection  to  much  of  the  valu- 
able plant  and  animal  habitat  and  wil- 
derness areas.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
a  comprehensive  program  that  will  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  ecologically 
valuable  regions  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  and  wild- 
life preserves  can  prevent  further  such 
spoliation  of  the  Big  Thicket  area  as  to 
destroy  its  ecological  identity. 

In  my  bill,  I  ask  that  at  least  100,000 
acres  be  set  aside  as  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  mini- 
mum amount  that  must  be  preserved  and 
protected  if  we  are  to  make  more  than  a 
token  effort  to  insure  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  this  beautiful  land.  Even 
though  I  am  grateful  that  the  Interior 
Department  has  recognized  the  need  and 
taken  this  limited  action,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  settle  for  a  plan  that  falls  so  far 
short  of  our  own  limited  goals.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  "monu- 
ment" or  a  "play  ground"  which  does  not 
meet  the  basic  need  of  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  and  biological  uniqueness 
of  the  Big  Thicket. 

I  originally  introduced  my  Big  Thicket 
bill  in  1966,  not  as  a  detailed  proposal 
ready  for  immediate  enactment,  but  as 
an  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  this 
need  until  the  best  recommendations 
from  all  interested  parties  became  avail- 
able. These  recommendations  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  based 
upon  the  onsite  inspections  made  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  November  1965. 
I  have  recently  received  other  sug- 
gestions from  such  nationally  known 
groups  as  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Sierra  Club,  who  have  become  quite  con- 
cerned with  this  project.  I  feel  we  may 
have  now  accomplished  some  of  our  orig- 
inal purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  Big 
Thicket  has  now  received  attention  and 
nationwide  publicity,  in  addition  to  the 
recognition  and  support  gained  through- 
out the  State  of  Texas — but  now  we  need 
more  than  recognition;  we  need  action. 

When  first  seen  by  Europeans,  the  Big 
Thicket,  a  forest  barrier  to  pioneer 
travel,  contained  about  3 '2  million  acres. 
Forty  years  ago,  logging  and  agriculture 
had  cut  that  original  acreage  to  one  and 
a  half  million  acres.  Now  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  remain;  probably  a 


10-percent  remnant  of  one  of  the  most 
unique  growths  and  areas  in  Texas. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  said  on  a 
visit  to  the  Big  Thicket  that  we  ought  to 
save  300,000  or  a  half  million  acres,  here. 
My  proposal  is  too  modest  to  admit  of 
delay. 

Time  is  nmning  out.  We  simply  do 
not  have  the  luxury  to  deal  leisurely  with 
this  matter — or  with  any  matter  that 
concerns  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  was  shocked  to  learn  last  year 
that  the  Big  Thicket  is  vanishing  at  the 
rate  of  some  50  acres  per  day.  That 
does  not  leave  us  much  time.  And,  we 
must  remember,  once  we  have  depleted 
and  destroyed  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
wilderness  acres,  we  can  never  again  re- 
place it.  Tlie  process  is — tragically — ir- 
reversible. 

I  have  personally  traveled  through  the 
Big  Thicket  area,  viewing  its  huge  trees 
and  dense  undergrowth  at  firstliand.  The 
many  rare  and  beautiful  birds:  water. 
land,  trees,  and  air  birds,  including  pos- 
sibly the  last  ivory-billed  woodpecker, 
over  300  species  of  birds  in  all;  the  wild 
animals  such  as  the  deer  and  wildcat; 
the  fast  vanishing  alligator,  the  exotic 
wild  orchids,  azaleas,  and  gardenias — all 
make  it  a  wonderful  sight  to  behold.  Its 
sloughs  and  creeks,  magnolia  trees,  pal- 
mettos, and  water  plants  create  an  aura 
of  the  primeval  beginning  of  our  world. 

Pour  of  the  five  carnivorous  plants 
found  in  North  America  are  in  this  Big 
Thicket.  The  largest  living  examples  of 
three  different  species  of  American  trees 
are  found  there.  Sugar  maples,  and  white 
beech  from  the  far  north,  reUcs  and 
residents  left  behind  by  the  Ice  Age  grow 
here  alongside  sweet  bay  trees,  flower- 
ing magnolias.  40-foot-high  wild  peach 
trees,  and  flowering  shrubs,  climbing 
vines,  and  clinging  Spanish  moss. 

As  a  whole,  this  unique  phenomenon  of 
ecological  unity  is  irreplaceable — but  it 
will  be  lost  forever  imless  immediate  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  preserve  its  many  treas- 
ures for  future  generations  to  see, 

Mr.  President,  the  liighly  respected 
Sierra  Club  has  called  for  the  protection 
of  the  Big  Thicket  and  has  given  its 
support  to  my  efforts  in  this  cause.  The 
September  1968  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin  contains  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Michael  McCloskey.  conservation  direc- 
tor of  the  Sierra  Club  Coimcil  entitled 
'Preserving  the  Quality  of  Our  Environ- 
ment." This  clear  and  cogent  argument 
for  an  effective  and  responsible  national 
conservation  program  was  presented  to 
the  platform  committees  of  both  parties 
during  the  last  election,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  purpose  for  the  basic 
cause  of  conservation.  High  on  the  Sierra 
Club's  list  of  priorities  is  the  protection 
of  the  Big  Thicket  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  appearing  on 
page  19  of  the  September  1968  issue  of 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  included  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Orrin  H.  Bonney  which  appeared  in  the 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin  last  May.  This  arti- 
cle, entitled  "The  Biological  Crossroads 
of  North  America:  The  Big  Thicket," 
gives  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
specific  and  unique  qualities  of  the  Big 
Thicket  area,  and  outlines  a  more  com- 
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prehenslve  progrun  for  Its  preservation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
appearing  on  page  7  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  on  this 
bill,  for  time  is  of  the  essence.  Many  con- 
cerned people,  organizations,  and  con- 
servationists join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill :  and  many  interested  individuals  and 
groups  are  continuing  to  work  long  and 
hard  for  its  pas^ge.  More  than  25  dif- 
ferent conservatilon-oriented  organiza- 
tions are  now  siipporting  this  bill.  Now 
is  the  time  to  mjilce  the  preservation  of 
the  Big  Thicket  aj  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
to  establish  a  Bi^  Thicket  National  Park 
in  Texas  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESronflG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  \  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  arti- 
cles and  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I 

The  bill  (S.  4^  to  establish  the  Big 
Thicket- National  Park  in  Texas,  intro- 
duced-by  Mr.  YA»BOROtJGH,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  it^  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ir  terlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o, '  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongreS^  assembled.  That,  In  order 
to  preserve  In  puUllc  ownership  an  area  In 
the  State  of  Texas  possessing  outstanding 
botanical  and  zoological  values  together  with 
scenic  and  other  natural  values  of  great 
significance,  the  ilecretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  establish  the  :  )lg  Thicket  National  Parte, 
consisting  of  land  and  Interests  In  land  not 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  In 
Hardin,  Liberty.  Ban  Jacinto.  Polk,  and 
Tyler  Counties,  Teias. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  (stabllsh  the  Big  Thlclcet 
National  Park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  land  or  Interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  In  such  other 
manner  as  he  del  ms  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Wherever  feasible,  land  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  trans)  er  from  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Any  property,  or  Interest  therein,  owned  by 
the  State  of  Texai  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  ac(|uired  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  ov  'ner. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  privately  owned  lands  in  the  park  by  ex- 
change and  avoid  ;he  payment  of  severance 
costs,  the  Secretarr  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire land  which  les  adjacent  to  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  parlj .  Land  so  acquired  outside 
the  park  boundary  may  be  exchanged  by  the 
Secretary  on  an  eq  lal-value  basis,  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  reservations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  for  privately  owned 
land  located  withl  i  the  park.  The  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  rom  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor  in  such  ex<  hange  in  order  to  equalize 
the  value  of  the    aroperties  exchanged. 

Sec.  3.  When  ti  le  to  all  privately  owned 
land  within  the  boundary  of  the  park,  other 
than  such  outstanllng  Interests,  rights,  and 
easements  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  objectionable.  Is  vested  in  the  United 
States,  notice  theieof  and  notice  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  tie  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  shall  be  publl  shed  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Thereafter,  thp  Secretary  may  continue 
to  acquire  the  renialnlng  land  and  Interests 
in  land  within  thei  boundaries  of  the  park. 

Sec.  4.  The  Big  "Bhlcket  National  Park  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  536;   16 
U.S.C.  1-4) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Prescsvtnc  the  QuALrrT  ot  Ottr  Envihon- 
MENT— Suggestions  to  the  Platform  Com- 
MrrTEES  or  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties 

(Prepared  by  Michael  McCloskey. 
Conservation  Director) 
The  dream  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
America  will  have  little  meaning  if  It  Is 
bought  at  the  price  of  a  degraded  environ- 
ment. Private  prosperity  amidst  blight,  foul 
air,  crowding,  and  a  wasted  landscape  can 
hardly  be  the  answer  to  the  American  dream. 
Our  concern  for  individual  advancement 
must  be  matched  by  equal  concern  for  the 
environment  that  we  are  all  fated  to  share. 
Increasingly,  life  will  be  worth  living  to 
the  extent  we  make  man's  habitat  habitable. 
Man's  habitat  must  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
an  interrelated  system  Just  as  it  is  for  astro- 
nauts In  space.  We  mxist  relearn  what  early 
conservation  leaders,  John  Mulr  and  Olfford 
Pinchot,  taught  us:  each  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse Is  hitched  to  everything  else.  Public 
policy  must  treat  the  environment  as  a  sys. 
tem.  Technology  has  been  pursued  with  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  to  change  much  of  our 
environment  for  the  worse.  With  new  purpose 
and  vision,  we  can  also  use  that  same  tech- 
nology to  restore  our  environment. 

The  Sierra  Club  urges  that  public  policy 
be  redirected  to  harness  technology  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  on  which  man,  and  all 
life,  depends.  Three  basic  things  should  be 
done.  One.  protective  systems  should  be  de- 
vised for  the  more  vulnerable  parts  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  systems  analysis  should  be 
used  to  understand  environmental  relation- 
ships. Systems  analysis,  armed  with  auto- 
matic data  processing,  can  help  us  predict 
the  effects  of  what  we  might  do,  allowing  us 
to  change  our  plans  in  Ume  to  safeguard  our 
environment.  Two,  Independent  monitors  are 
needed  at  high  levels  in  government  to  chart 
the  effects  of  public  and  private  decisions 
on  the  environment,  and  public  defenders 
are  needed  to  combat  those  decisions  which 
would  be  damaging.  Three,  public  policy 
should  be  coordinated  to  help  curb  popula- 
tion growth  so  that  a  balance  can  be  struck 
between  a  stable  population  and  an  environ- 
ment of  limited  capacity. 

These  suggestions  all  need  elaboration, 
but  only  a  broad  outline  can  be  presented 
here. 

I 

As  a  system,  the  environment  embraces 
those  resources  of  fixed  location  and  those  In 
motion.  It  deals  with  those  In  public  and 
private  ownership  alike. 

We  need  to  look  across  these  categories  to 
find  those  special  parts  of  the  environment 
that  are  fragile,  rare,  or  indisijensable.  They 
need  to  be  placed  In  protective  systems.  A 
number  of  such  systems  have  been  estab- 
lished. They  need  to  be  filled  out  and  given 
secure  protection. 

Preeminent  among  such  systems  Is  the 
National  Park  system,  preserving  unique  ex- 
amples of  biota  and  geology.  With  203  units, 
it  Is  still  far  from  complete.  Outstanding 
candidates  for  Inclusion  are  a  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  In  Minnesota,  a  Kauai  National 
Park  in  Hawaii,  a  Big  Thicket  National  Mon- 
ument in  Texas,  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  In  Michigan,  and  a  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  In  California.  Many 
existing  parks  or  those  to  be  newly  estab- 
lished need  enlargement:  Orand  Canyon, 
Redwoods,  the  North  Cascades,  Canyonlands, 
and  Mt.  McKlnley.  Inholdings  in  the  parks 
need  to  be  purchased,  and  four  parks  still 
need  protection  from  mining. 

In  1964  Congress  established  a  system  to 
preserve    remnants   of    the    wilderness    that 


once  characterized  this  continent.  Presently 
there  are  66  units  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  embracing  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  nation's  sur- 
face. This  system  needs  to  be  fieshed  out  to 
embrace  the  two  percent  of  our  land  that  is 
still  untrammeled.  A  system  of  this  size  can 
serve  as  an  effective  yardstick  for  under- 
standing what  we  are  doing  to  the  other  98 
percent  of  the  face  of  our  nation. 

Other  systems  that  exist  to  preserve 
smaller  samples  of  habitat  for  flora  and  fauna 
also  need  to  be  completed.  The  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Is  yet  short  of  much 
of  the  wetland  needed  to  sustain  breeding 
stocks  for  waterfowl,  and  much  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  the  habitat  for  rare  and  en- 
dangered animals,  such  as  the  alligator.  The 
Natural  Landmark  System  has  made  great 
progress  in  encouraging  preservation  of  natu- 
ral areas  harboring  typical  or  rare  plant  habi- 
tats, but  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Congress  is  now  on  the  verge  of  establish- 
ing two  important  new  systems:  a  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System  to  preserve  free-flowing 
rivers,  and  a  National  Trails  System.  Prob- 
ably only  six  rivers  will  be  In  the  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System  at  the  outset,  but  ultimately  some 
five  dozen  or  more  rivers  should  be  Included. 
The  Trails  System  may  initially  Include  only 
a  few  nationally  significant  trails,  such  as 
the  Appalachian,  but  many  deserve  inclusion. 
Finally,  Congress  is  about  to  authorize  a 
study  of  the  nation's  vanishing  estuarlne 
areas,  those  nurseries  of  sealife  along  our 
coast.  A  system  for  preserving  these  critical 
areas  should  be  established. 

These  seven  systems  to  preserve  special 
environments  need  strong  support  to  be 
filled  out,  to  function  effectively,  and  to  re- 
sist destructive  incursions. 

Beyond  these  special  systems  stand  the 
bulk  of  public  lands,  embracing  about  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  surface.  Traditionally, 
these  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  served  largely  local  purposes,  In  the 
early  tradition  of  rural  settlement  and  de- 
velopment. With  the  depopulation  of  rural 
areas  and  the  decline  of  old  extractive  In- 
dustries, the  purposes  for  which  these  lands 
are  administered  should  be  redirected.  Un- 
economic pubUc  Investments  should  not  be 
made  In  these  lands  to  sustain  declining 
industries.  Rather,  these  lands  should  be  the 
base  for  a  national  open  space  policy  to  serve 
the  growing  needs  of  a  crowded,  urban  so- 
ciety. Four  things  should  be  done:  (1)  after 
careful  inventories,  clear  policy  should  be 
established  to  retain  most  of  these  lands  In 
public  ownership,  ending  obsolete  disposal 
policies;  (2)  uneconomic  public  investments 
In  commodity  production  should  end,  as  in 
marginal  timber  areas;  (3)  administering 
agencies  should  be  empowered  to  decide 
whether  dams  and  mining  on  these  lands 
serve  the  public  Interest,  rather  than  having 
decisions  to  engage  In  these  activities  made 
solely  as  a  matter  of  private  option;  and  (4) 
a  national  landscape  policy  should  be  estab- 
lished for  public  lands  whereby  the  federal 
government  will  inventory  them  to  Identify 
the  most  scenic  zones  and  will  pledge  itself 
to  protect  them  from  incompatible  uses. 

An  open  space  policy  for  federal  lands 
needs  to  be  complemented  by  a  similar  policy 
for  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  country  that 
is  privately  owned.  Most  of  the  sprawl  and 
deterioration  is  taking  place  on  these  lands. 
While  we  do  not  question  the  desirability  of 
leaving  most  of  these  lands  In  private  own- 
ership, two  things  should  be  done  here.  One. 
studies  should  be  made  to  determine  how 
much  privately  owned  open  space  should  be 
preserved,  and  following  that  a  specific  plan 
should  be  mapped  for  the  country  identify- 
ing the  exact  open  space  to  be  preserved. 
Two,  the  federal  government  should  tie  all 
its  programs  of  grants  and  regulations  Into 
the  achievement  of  such  a  plan.  Planning 
grants,    mortgage    insurance,    and    housing 
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programs  should  all  be  conditioned  on  local 
conformance  to  an  acceptable  plan,  one  that 
will  protect  enough  open  space  from  sprawl. 
States  should  be  given  grants  to  encourage 
development  of  comprehensive  state  open 
space  plans,  such  as  California  is  now  pre- 
paring. Moreover,  the  federal  government 
should  ensure  that  all  its  agencies  operate 
In  conformance  with  open  space  objectives, 
keeping  developments  out  of  areas  that 
should  be  kept  open.  It  is  particularly  Im- 
portant, too,  that  developments  such  as  free- 
ways and  transmission  lines  be  kept  out  of 
sensitive  environments,  such  as  parks  and 
refuges.  Finally,  the  federal  government 
should  aid  the  states  in  protecting  rural 
lands  from  open  space  uses  which  degrade 
them,  such  as  strip  mining  and  deforesta- 
tion. 

The  more  fluid  resources — air,  water,  and 
pound — which  move  across  the  land  Irre- 
spective of  ownership  lines  must  also  be  hus- 
banded to  protect  them  from  degradation. 
PubUc  policy  should  aim  at  maintaining  the 
mghest  levels  of  quality  possible,  with  no  one 
given  the  right  to  degrade  these  common  re- 
fources  for  his  own  use.  In  this  regard,  three 
points  need  emphasis.  First,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  lead  in  assuring  that  it  does 
not  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  pollu- 
tion of  air,  water,  or  the  soundwaves  where- 
ever  it  can  be  helped,  particularly  through  its 
subsidy  programs.  Second,  within  air  and 
watersheds  the  latest  technology,  including 
computer  models  and  systems  analysis, 
should  be  used  to  predict  and  control  pollu- 
tion effects.  Third,  a  more  reliable  method 
of  financing  federal  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams must  be  found,  one  that  will  provide 
dependable  aid  to  state  and  local  government 
according  to  announced  schedules. 

n 
Even  with  functioning  systems  to  protect 
sensitive  environments,  a  national  open  space 
policy,  and  effective  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, some  method  of  maintaining  surveil- 
lance should  exist.  To  do  this,  the  President 
should  be  aided  by  a  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Advisors  who  will  monitor  trends  in 
the  environment  and  advise  on  the  need  for 
new  corrective  programs.  These  advisors 
should  be  Independent  of  any  agency  and 
shovUd  report  directly  to  the  President.  In 
seeing  the  environment  as  a  system,  they 
should  give  the  public  a  professional  and  im- 
partial diagnosis  of  the  state  of  its  health. 
These  general  advisors  should  be  comple- 
mented by  a  new  body  of  experts  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  who  can  act 
to  defend  the  public  interest  when  environ-^ 
mental  dangers  are  identified.  An  office  of 
Public  Environmental  Defenders  should  be 
established  to  review  all  agency  programs  in 
detail,  and  to  monitor  private  action  subject 
to  public  regulation.  The  office  would  advise 
the  agencies.  Congress,  and  regulatory  au- 
thorities of  changes  It  deems  necessary  to 
safeguEutl  the  environment.  The  office  would 
be  staffed  in  sufficient  depth  to  effectively 
counterpose  the  technical  proficiency  of 
agencies  with  narrow  conceptions  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Presently  there  is  no  public  body 
equipped  to  contest  the  claims  of  such  agen- 
cies. 

in 

All  efforts  to  maintain  environmental  qual- 
ity can  be  overrun  If  our  population  con- 
tinues to  grow  rapidly.  What  was  once  an 
empty  land  is  now  a  full  one.  Present  growth 
rates  cannot  continue  without  marked  de- 
terioration in  the  environment.  As  a  start, 
three  things  should  be  done  by  the  federal 
government  to  curb  these  trends.  One,  there 
should  be  clear  recognition  in  public  policy 
that  a  stable  population  Is  a  desirable  and 
necessary  aim.  Two.  studies  should  be  under- 
taken to  determine  which  population  level 
is  the  most  feasible  and  conservative  at 
which  to  aim.  Three,  aU  federal  programs 
should  be  coordinated  to  keep  our  population 
at  that  levH. 


CONCLUSION 

This  program  for  environmental  quality  is 
but  a  summary  of  what  should  be  a  vast 
public  effort — for  the  sake  of  mankind,  all 
life  on  this  planet,  and  all  the  generations  of 
both  ahead.  It  can  come  about  only  if  the 
leaders  of  American  society,  represented  here 
at  tills  convention,  understand  Its  necessity 
and  embrace  it. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  In  any  way  we 
can,  but  the  kind  of  America  we  will  all  have 
will  depend  on  what  you  determine  to  do. 

The    Biological    Crossroads   or   North 
America:   Big  Thicket 
(By  Orrtn  H.  Bonney  >) 

Near  the  great  population  centers  of  Dallas, 
Houston,  and  the  Beaumont-Orange-Port 
Arthur  complex  of  East  Texas  is  Big  Thicket. 
Once  a  sweeping  expanse  of  about  3.6  mil- 
lion luxuriantly  forested  acres.  Big  Thicket 
has  been  whittled  down  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  its  former  size.  But  the  300,000  re- 
maining acres  contain  great  beauty  and 
habitats  that  are  ecologically  unique. 

The  beauty  of  Big  Thicket  is  elusive. 
Travelers  who  look  at  forest  skimming  past 
their  car  windows  are  likely  to  ask,  "But 
where  is  Big  Thicket?"  The  Thicket's  special 
beauties  are  not  for  the  motorist,  only  for 
walkers  who  penetrate  its  dense  woods  to 
see  the  breathtaking  loveliness  of  ferns 
growing  irom  the  moss  of  gnarled  tree 
trunks,  the  unbelievable  green  solitude  of 
duckweed-matted  bayous,  tree-encircled 
meadows  resplendent  with  wildflowers, 
magnificent  magnolia  groves,  azaleas  explod- 
ing with  color,  luminous  beech  forests,  eerie 
cypress  swamps. 

Big  Thicket  Is  unparalleled  In  the  rich- 
ness and  diversity  of  its  plant  life.  Some- 
times called  the  "biological  crossroads  of 
North  America,"  its  60-lnch  annual  rain- 
fall and  gulf  climate  make  the  Thicket  a 
lapping-over  point  of  subtropical  and  tem- 
perate vegetation,  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  A  National  Park  Service  study 
states  that  "the  forest  contains  elements 
common  to  the  Florida  Everglades,  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Swamp,  the  Appalachian  region,  the 
Piedmont  forests,  and  the  open  woodlands 
of  the  coastal  plains."  Large  areas  resemble 
tropical  Jungles  in  the  Mexican  states  of 
TamauUpas  and  Vera  Cruz.  Big  Thicket's 
ecologlc  complex  encompasses  eight  plant 
communities — upland,  savannah,  beech- 
magnolia,  baygall,  palmetto-baldcypress- 
hardwood,  bog,  streambank,  and  fl.ood-platn 
forest — with  intermediate  gradations. 

At  least  21  varieties  of  wild  orchids  and 
25  ferns  grow  in  the  area,  and  four  of  Amer- 
ica's five  Insect-eating  plants.  "Mr.  Big 
Thicket,"  Lance  Rosier,  has  spent  a  lifetime 
here;  he  calls  it  a  matchless  area  for  the 
study  of  fungi,  mosses,  and  algae.  A  study  of 
fungi  and  algae  would  doubtless  disclose 
many  species  that  hitherto  have  been  un- 
classified and  unnamed. 

Several  species  of  trees  have  reached  their 
finest  development  in  Big  Thicket,  and 
champion-sized  trees  continue  to  be  dis- 
covered: the  world's  largest  American  holly, 
eastern  red  cedar,  Chinese  tallow,  sycamore, 
red  bay,  yaupon,  black  hickory,  sparkleberry, 
sweetleaf,  and  two-wing  silverbell.  The 
world's  tallest  cypress  tree  towered  undiscov- 
ered in  Trinity  River  bottomlands  until  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

For  reasons  still  unknown.  Big  Thicket  Is 
a  "region  of  critical  species  changes."  As 
Dr.  D.  S.  Correli,  noted  botanist  of  the  Texas 
Research  Foundation,  has  pointed  out.  Ap- 
palachla  flora  grow  in  Big  Thicket,  the  flow- 
ers coming  In  a  direct  line  from  Tennessee. 
As  each  species  reaches  the  western  extreme 
of  its  range  In  East  Texas,  it  tends  to  differ 


'  Orrln  Bonney,  author  of  Guide  to  the 
Wyoming  Mountains  and  Wilderness  Areas, 
Is  a  resident  of  Houston  and  Chairman  of 
the  Sierra  Club's  liOne  Star  Chapter. 


from  its  more  easterly  cousins.  "The  varia- 
tions are  often  so  great  that  the  plant  has 
to  be  segregated  as  a  distinct  species."  says 
Dr.  Correli. 

At  least  300  bird  species  make  Big  Thicket 
their  home,  year-round;  countless  migratory 
birds  visit  the  area,  which  lies  on  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  great  fiyway  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  .,nigration  route  that 
curves  along  the  gulf  coast. 

The  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  gaudily 
plumed  and  larger  than  a  crow,  ranged 
through  southern  forests  in  the  past.  With 
the  gradual  passing  of  vast,  virgin  hardwood 
stands  that  were  its  home,  this  regal  bird 
was  thought  to  be  extinct.  But  a  number  of 
ivory-bills — estimates  range  from  seven  to 
ten — have  been  observed  in  the  Neches  River 
bottomlands  of  Big  Thicket.  Preservation  of 
the  area  would  be  Justified  on  this  basis 
alone. 

Hunters  have  roved  Big  Thicket  since  In- 
dians paddled  across  the  waters  of  the  "Big 
Woods,"  as  they  called  it,  in  search  of  once- 
abundant  game.  (Enforcement  of  game  laws 
reached  the  area  in  1964;  poaching  and  hunt- 
ing out  of  season  are  still  a  way  of  life 
there.)  Bear  and  panther  are  rarely  seen  now, 
but  smaller  gsone  animals  are  well  repre- 
sented. Reptiles  and  amphibians — ranging  in 
size  from  alligators  to  tiny  worm  snakee — 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  region. 

Archaeologists  haven't  studied  Big  Thicket 
yet,  but  nearby  studies  indicate  that  artifacts 
from  all  four  eras  represented  In  Texas  will 
be  found  there — the  Paleo- American,  Archaic. 
Neo-American.  and  Historical.  Early  Indians 
In  the  area  were  the  Akoklsa  and  the  Bldai. 
The  Coushatta  Indians  (then  the  Alabama) 
came  west  in  about  1800  and  settled  in  Big 
Thicket.  They  still  remain  there,  on  the  only 
Indian  reservation  In  Texas. 

Until  the  I820's,  the  Thicket  wilderness 
was  inviolate.  Historic  trails — such  as  the  Old 
San  Antonio  Road,  the  Atascosita-Opelousaa 
Trail,  and  the  Contraband  Trail — bypassed 
the  "impenetrable  wood"  with  its  luxuriant 
undergrowth,  unfordable  streams,  and  bogs. 
But  in  the  I820's.  the  wilderness  was  pene- 
trated from  the  north  by  Anglo-American 
settlers  who  moved  in  by  way  of  flatboats, 
keel  boats,  and  rafts.  Farm  settlements  mush- 
roomed along  streams  to  form  towns  like 
Jasper  (1824)  and  Woodvllle  and  Hllllster 
(1830).  Old  men  In  djrlng  crossroad  towns 
will  still  tell  you  stories  of  epic  bear  hunts, 
of  bawdy  sawmill  days,  of  hiding  Civil  War 
deserters,  runaway  slaves,  and  other  fugi- 
tives. 

Economic  development  of  Big  Thicket  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale  during  the  1850's,  when 
logs  were  floated  down  the  Sabine  and  Neches 
rivers  to  three  sawmills.  In  1876  a  n&rrow- 
gauge  railroad,  with  an  eventual  250  miles  of 
tram  offshoots,  launched  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry into  the  big  time  and  doomed  the 
western  Thicket  wilderness.  Railroad  build- 
ers took  another  giant  step  in  1896,  position- 
ing their  rights  of  way  to  facilitate  plunder- 
ing of  Big  Thickets  unspoiled  eastern  half. 
Their  lines  slashed  through  the  Great  Woods, 
with  sawmill  towns  strung  along  them 
like  beads  on  a  necklace.  Moving  out — lock, 
stock,  and  railroad  tracks — when  the  accessi- 
ble and  marketable  timber  was  gone  from 
an  area,  lumber  companies  left  denuded  chaos 
and  disintegrating  savnnlU  towns  behind  "^^ 
them.  The  turn  of  the  century  s.iw  a  sus- 
tained assault  on  Big  Thicket  resources  that 
did  not  end  until  practically  all  of  the  virgin 
pine  forests  had  been  reduced  to  cut-over 
woodlands. 

Most  of  its  wilderness  was  raped  decides 
ago,  but  Big  TTiicket  has  remarkable  recu- 
perative powers.  Stumps  decayed,  and  dense 
undergrowth  recaptured  the  sites  of  old  saw- 
mill towns.  And  fortunately,  there  nre  areas 
that  axe  and  machine  have  never  reached. 

Today,  the  last  300.000  acres  of  Big  Thicket 
are  under  renewed  attack  The  entire  acreage 
is  privately  owned,  most  of  It  by  five  lumber 
companies.  Lumbermen,  pipeline  companies. 
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and  rMtl  estate  profaoters  are  racing  to  carve 
up  Big  Thicket  at  the  dlamaylng  rate  of  SO 
acres  a  day.  But  growing  numbers  of  Tezana — 
keenly  aware  of  tlielr  state's  lack  of  public 
land,  its  dwindling  natural  areas,  its  mere 
106  miles  of  tralla— are  becoming  seriously 
concerned  at  last.  Store  and  more  of  them  are 
realizing  that  It's  qow  or  never  U  significant 
parts  of  Big  Thicket's  last  300,000  acres  are 
to  be  preserved  iot\  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  nation. 

Battle  lines  were  drawn  when  the  Texas 
conservationist  and  statesman.  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough,  Introduced  In  1967  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Big  Tilcket  National  Park  of 
75.000  acres:  S.  4.  While  the  National  Park 
Service  has  made  no  final  recommendations. 
Its  preliminary  study  of  1965  envisioned  a 
nine-unit  natlona  monument  of  35,000 
acres  built  on  a  "string  of  pearls"  concept. 

(1)  The  Big  Thcket  Profile  Unit,  18,180 
acres,  which  is  in  ;he  heart  of  the  original 
Thicket  and  contal  is  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  almost  everj  kind  of  land  and  vegeta- 
tion to  be  found  in  i  he  area. 

(2)  The  Beach  Cileek  Unit,  6,100  acres,  with 
Its  virgin  beech  f  or^t. 

(3)  The  Neches  H attorn  Unit,  3.040  acres. 

(4)  The  Tanner  Eayou  Unit.  4.800  acres,  on 
the  Trinity  River. 

-  (6)  7be  Beaumont  Unit,  1,700  acres,  con- 
taining-.an  entlrily  untouched  cypress 
swamp. 

(6)  The  Little  i  lypress  Creek  Unit.  860 
acres. 

(7)  The  Hlckor  '  Creek  Savannah.  220 
acres,  which  conti  ins  an  unusually  lush 
growth  of  insect-eating  plants. 

(8)  The  LobloUj  Unit,  560  acres,  which 
contains  the  largest  (and  almost  the  last) 
stand  of  virgin  pini   in  the  state  of  Texas. 

(9)  Clear  Fork  Bo  ;.  50  acres. 

The  Lone  Star  CI  apter  of  the  Sierra  Club 
has  studied  the  35.0X)-acre  "string  of  pearls" 
plan,  and  believes  it  is  too  small  and  too  frag- 
mented to  preserve  Big  Thicket's  special 
values.  Accordingly,  the  chapter  recommends 
the  following  changi  is  and  additions : 

The  Big  Thicket  Iroflle  Unit  should  be  ex- 
tended southward  i,nd  eastward  down  both 
sides  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Neches  Rlv  er.  No  "motorized  nature 
road"  should  cut  this  strip,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  extens  on  would  protect  Pine 
Island  Bayou  from  he  proposed  Pine  Island 
Bayou  Water  Manag  ement  Program,  a  drain- 
age project  that  wjuld  undoubtedly  upset 
the  ecology  of  Big  Tlilcket.' 

The  Neches  Bott  )m  Unit  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  n  est  of  the  wUdlands  and 
forest  along  the  Neches  between  highway 
U.S.  190  and  the  c<  nfluence  of  Pine  Island 
Bayou.  The  almost  e  ttlnct  Ivory-bllled  wood- 
pecker has  been  se<  n  here,  and  the  Neches 
Is  a  fine  river  for  can  jelng. 

A  Village  Creek  Unit  should  be  added, 
protecting  both  sld;s  of  Village  Creek  be- 
tween the  Big  Thicket  Profile  Unit  and  the 
Neches  Bottom  Unit, 

A  substantial  area  south  and  east  of  Sara- 
toga, boimded  by  hl|  [hways  770,  326,  and  106, 
should  be  added.  Here  the  larger  wildlife 
species,  such  as  bla:k  bear,  puma,  and  red 
wolf,  may  survive. 

Major  units  shoud  be  connected  by  cor- 
ridors at  least  a  hair  mile  wide,  with  a  hik- 
ing trail  along  eac  i  corridor  but  without 
new  public  roads. 

Such  additions  wc  uld  form  a  greenbelt  of 
about  100,000  acres  through  which  wildlife 


•  The  water  management  program  has 
been  advocated  by  a  i  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrlciitiu-e:  Southeast  Texas 
Resource  Conservatldn  and  Development.  The 
agency's  goal  Is  "fi^l  development  of  the 
area's  resources,"  which  Includes  the  harvest- 
ing of  mature  timber,  the  thinning  out  of 
overstocked  stands,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  sorts  of  vegetatibn  "to  reduce  competi- 
tion" for  timber-pro  iuclng  pines. 


and  people  could  move  along  a  continuous 
circuit  of  more  than  IPO  ml]«s. 

Conservationists  worry  that  lumber  com- 
panies may  strip  every  acre  of  ground  they 
own  within  the  proposed  boundaries  of  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument  to  make  It 
worthless  for  preservation.  Already,  the  Beech 
Creek  Unit  has  been  compromised;  and  we 
hear  of  plans  to  bulldoze  the  Loblolly  Unit 
and  plant  It  In  cottonwoods  for  pulp.  A  well- 
known  lumber  executive  was  heard  saying 
this:  "The  Big  Thicket?  In  four  years  there 
won't  be  any  Big  Thicket!" 

This  dire  prediction  could  come  true  un- 
less the  preservation  of  North  America's  "bio- 
logical crossroads"  Is  recognized  as  a  national 
Issue.  The  Sierra  Club's  national  Board  of 
Directors  has  recognized  It  as  such,  resolving 
that:  "The  Sierra  Club  supports  establish- 
ment of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Monument 
in  East  Texas  of  no  less  than  100,000  acres. 
Among  other  units  the  Mopument  should 
preserve  a  portion  of  Village  Creek  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Neches  River  bot- 
tom. All  of  the  units  should  be  maintained 
essentially  In  a  roadless  condition." 


S.  5— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL— FULL 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  An- 
derson. DODD,  Eacleton,  Gravel,  Hart, 
Harris,  Inouye,  Javits,  Kennedy,  Mc- 
Carthy, McGee,  McGovern.  Metcalf, 
montoya,  mtjskie,  nelson,  randolph, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough, 
and  Young  of  Ohio,  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Full  Opportunity  Act  of  1969."  Since  the 
bUl  was  referred  in  1967  to  both  the  Crov- 
ernment  Operations  Committee  and  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  has  now  had  hearings  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  I 
ask  that  it  be  referred  at  this  time  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  nearly  2  years 
since  I  first  proposed  the  rationale  and 
structure  incorporated  in  this  measure. 
Hearings  on  the  bill  and  the  events  of 
the  past  2  years  have  strengthened  the 
case  for  this  bill.  Today  we  are  more 
frank  to  admit  both  our  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  social  needs  and 
the  necessity  for  better  social  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  our  decisionmak- 
ing and  our  experiments  in  providing 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

In  introducing  the  Full  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967,  I 
pointed  out  how  little  we  know  about 
the  interrelationships  of  social  programs 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  our 
ignorance.  In  building  highways,  re- 
building urban  areas,  developing  trans- 
portation systems,  for  example,  we  have 
created  a  tremendous  collection  of  social 
problems — relocation,  displacement  of 
communities,  movement  of  employment 
opportunities  out  of  central  cities,  and 
others — that  we  are  only  beginning  to 
recognize  and  deal  with. 

Since  1967,  new  and  compelling — and 
sometimes  violent — social  phenomena 
have  underscored  our  lack  of  knowledge 
and  insensitivity  to  the  human  tragedies 
in  our  midst.  Not  only  do  we  lack  predic- 
tion of  the  social  consequences  of  indi- 
vidual program  decisions;  beyond  that, 
our  means  of  measuring  results  are  so 
primitive  as  to  be  practically  nonex- 
istent. So  how  do  we  measure  the  gap 
between  vague  social  goals  and  our  sup- 


posed performance  as  a  society  In  meet- 
ing them? 

Why  were  the  riots  of  1967  such  a  sur- 
prise, and  why  were  we  so  unprepared? 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  none  of  us — 
policymakers,  program  directors,  citi- 
zens— knew  how  close  we  were  to  explo- 
sion. 

And  in  the  wake  of  discovering  our  ig- 
norance about  the  state  of  hunger  in 
America,  there  is  now  much  talk  of  es- 
tablishing priorities,  of  making  choices 
among  programs  and  means  of  spending 
the  money  that  is  available  to  further 
our  national  social  effort. 

Until  we  can  describe  the  conditions  we 
have,  until  we  can  define  the  results  we 
want,  until  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  what 
has  happened  to  a  human  being  instead 
of  how  much  money  has  been  spent  on 
him,  this  will  be  empty  talk.  Our  meas- 
ures so  far  have  been  measures  of  effort 
when  what  we  need  are  measures  of 
change. 

Our  hearings,  the  journals  of  social 
science,  and  the  experimental  social  re- 
port soon  to  be  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
all  tell  us  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  re- 
sults in  social  analysis.  Instead  of 
changes  in  real  dollars  per  person  spent 
on  health  care,  for  example,  we  can  de- 
scribe the  change  in  years  of  expecta- 
tion of  a  life  free  from  bed  care  or  insti- 
tutionalization. Instead  of  changes  in 
dollars  per  pupil  in  title  I  or  number  of 
students  per  teacher,  or  years  of  educa- 
tion, we  must  be  able  to  talk  of  change  in 
achievement. 

Until  we  are  able  to  do  this,  make  these 
real  measurements,  we  risk  the  probabil- 
ity of  remaining  sadly  limited  in  our  abil- 
ity to  gather  public  support  and  public 
funds  for  our  social  efforts. 

Like  the  bill  introduced  in  1967,  the 
FMU  Opportunity  Act  of  1969  establishes 
a  council  of  social  advisers  patterned 
after  the  council  of  economic  advisers 
created  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
The  act  would  create  a  three-member 
council  of  social  advisers,  to  be  assisted 
by  an  adequate  staff,  require  an  annual 
social  report  to  the  Nation,  and  establish 
a  joint  congressional  committee  on  the 
social  report. 

Perhaps  most  impKDrtant  of  all.  this  act 
declares  full  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  a  national  goal.  In  the  trou- 
bled times  of  1946,  we  made  a  great  step 
forward  in  declaring  a  national  goal  of 
full  employment  for  all  Americans.  To- 
day, amid  our  unprecedented  wealth,  it 
is  fitting  to  establish  a  new  national  goal 
of  opportunity  for  every  American.  And 
it  is  none  too  soon  to  do  so. 

Hearings  on  the  previous  bill  are  in- 
structive in  regard  to  this  proposal.  In- 
formal seminar  hearings  were  held  on 
the  measure  in  June  1967,  followed  by 
formal  hearings  in  July.  Among  those 
who  testified  favorably  on  some  aspects 
of  the  bill  were  Dr.  Daniel  Mojmihan, 
soon  to  be  the  President's  Assistant  for 
Urban  Affairs;  Bertram  Gross,  professor 
of  social  planning  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity In  Detroit,  and  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
which  created  the  council  of  economic 
advisers;  Dr.  Amltai  Etzionl.  professor  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University,  and 
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others.  Many  of  their  helpful  suggestions 
have  led  to  changes  In  the  legislation  as 
presently  presented. 

Participants  in  the  seminar  were  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  the  principles  of 
social  measurement  and  institutionali- 
zation within  the  Government.  Almost 
all  agreed  with  John  Gardner,  director  of 
the  Urban  Coalition  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  we  are  currently  "stumbling  into 
the  future"  and  that  establishing  a  more 
appropriate  gait  would  take  better  de- 
scriptive information,  the  development 
of  predictive  tools,  and  careful  analysis 
of  both  our  problems  and  our  resources. 

Among  the  specific  matters  discussed 
in  those  hearings  were  such  present  ef- 
forts to  rationalize  decisionmaking  as 
the  program-planning-budgeting  sys- 
tem; possible  beefits  for  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  social  sciences  of  the 
involvement  of  social  scientists  in  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  public  social 
policy  and  programs;  the  differences  be- 
tween measurement  in  social  matters 
and  measurement  in  economic  matters: 
the  importance  of  preserving  individual 
privacy;  and  some  alternative  organiza- 
tional possibilities. 

From  the  hearings  and  from  examina- 
tion of  the  social  health  of  the  Nation,  it 
is  apparent  that — 

First.  The  Nation  presently  lacks  a  com- 
prehensive and  consistent  information 
base  upon  which  major  decisions  in  so- 
cial affairs  may  be  made. 

Second.  Scattered,  fragmentary  efforts 
are  imderway  within  the  Government,  in 
the  universities,  and  elsewhere  to  develop 
indices  of  social  progress.  Although 
sophistication  in  social  measurement 
techniques  is  growing,  as  evidenced  by 
the  forthcoming  social  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  neither  the  information  meas- 
ured nor  the  measures  themselves  have 
been  suflQciently  precise,  consistent,  or 
systematic  to  allow  rational  judgments 
about  the  gaps  between  present  programs 
and  urgent  social  needs,  or  even  to  meas- 
ure satisfactorily  the  impact  of  those 
programs. 

Third.  Present  efforts  in  the  develop- 
ment and  collection  of  social  data  and 
predictive  tools  suggest  that  significant 
improvement  is  possible  in  the  gathering 
analysis  and  Interpretation  of  social  in- 
formation needed  to  establish  priorities 
among  competing  social  and  other  al- 
ternatives. 

Fourth.  Enactment  of  legislation  cre- 
ating a  structure  like  the  one  proposed 
in  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  would  pro- 
vide the  institutional  and  procedural 
framework  to  first,  coordinate  attempts 
to  measure  the  Nations  social  health; 
second,  stimulate  research  geared  to  the 
development  of  more  informative  social 
indicators;  third,  focus  public  attention 
on  developing  social  problems;  and, 
fourth,  provide  policymakers  with  the  In- 
formation and  analysis  needed  to  make 
rational  allocations  of  resources. 

It  has  become  clear  in  the  past  2  years, 
as  it  was  not  clear  before,  that  some 
such  effort  is  vital  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. Furthermore,  the  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  social  in- 
dicators during  this  period  of  time  has 
essentially  eliminated  any  doubts  about 


the  usefulness  of  social  indicators  to  help 
in  the  task. 

The  forthcoming  social  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  example,  contains  a  meas- 
ure of  years  of  expectancy  of  a  healthy 
life  for  Americans.  It  defines  healthy 
life  as  life  free  from  institutionalization 
or  bed  care,  and  measures  the  difference 
over  a  period  of  years  to  try  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  question  of  whether  our  na- 
tional public  and  private  health  efforts 
are  making  a  difference  in  the  daily 
health  of  Americans. 

In  this  report,  in  our  hearings,  in  de- 
velopments in  the  social  sciences,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Social  Indicators 
Panel  and  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Social  Indicators  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  case  has  been  made.  Indi- 
cators can  be  and  have  been  devised 
wh'f'h  reveal  certain  social  fau:ts. 

What  remains  before  us  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  kind  of  structure  within 
the  government  that  can  best  direct  the 
gathering  and  analysis  of  information 
and  recommendation  of  priorities,  goals, 
and  programs  for  the  Nation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  early  hearings  on  this  act  in 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
will  direct  themselves  specifically  to  that 
subject. 

In  proposing  the  structure  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers,  a  Joint  Social 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  and  an  an- 
nual social  report  to  the  Nation  in  the 
initial  draft  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act, 
I  leaned  heavily  on  the  Nation's  experi- 
ence with  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers created  by  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  economic  analy- 
sis and  social  analysis  are  directly  com- 
parable. The  previous  hearings  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  not.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  proposal  for  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisers  that  depends  on  a 
parallel  between  economic  and  social 
analysis. 

Where  the  parallel  does  come  is  the 
urgent  demand  for  excellence  in  quality, 
direction,  and  level  of  visibility  of  the 
advice  the  Nation  needs. 

Any  structure  for  advising  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  on 
il3  social  conditions  and  needs  must  meet 
the  following  criteria  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive: 

First.  It  must  provide  an  arms-length 
perspective  on  the  Nation's  social  condi- 
tions and  needs,  free  from  the  vested  in- 
terests and  chaimel  vision  of  individual 
agencies  and  pressure  groups. 

Second.  It  must  attract  nationally 
recognized  members  of  the  social  science 
community  who  can  bring  both  their  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  their  prestige  to  the 
task  of  developing  social  information  and 
advising  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation. 

Third.  It  must  create  a  highly  visible 
public  forum,  capable  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  and  situated  with 
direct  access  to  the  President. 

Fourth.  Its  analyses  and  recommenda- 
tions must  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  academic  world, 
and  the  private  sector. 

Fifth.  It  must  devote  itself  to  using  the 


most  sophisticated  techniques  of  social 
research  available  to  develop  effective 
social  indicators  to  identify  areas  of 
social  need  and  illustrate  our  progress — 
or  lack  of  It — over  periods  of  time. 

All  of  our  efforts  so  far  fail  to  meet  one 
or  more  of  these  criteria.  They  are 
limited  to  single  units  or  to  a  single 
branch  or  level  of  government,  or  they 
are  limited  to  describing  and  analyzing 
only  Federal  efforts  or  only  govern- 
mental efforts,  or  they  are  structured  so 
that  they  fail  to  achieve— and  possibly 
they  even  avoid — public  attention. 

The  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  executive  branch 
headed  by  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  of  the 
White  House  staff,  for  example,  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  toward  the  coordination  of 
our  efforts  at  a  high  level  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  are  much  better  off  for 
having  it  than  we  would  be  without  it. 

But  it  is  limited  to  the  executive 
branch  and  it  is  limited  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  urban 
affairs.  Its  members  will  represent  indi- 
vidual agencies  and  be  responsible  to 
those  agencies  as  well  as  the  President. 
They  can  be  forgiven  if  they  try  to  pro- 
tect either  the  general  efforts  or  the  indi- 
vidual programs  of  their  agencies,  or 
both.  If  this  Council  limits  itself  to  an- 
alyzing and  coordinating  the  programs 
in  urban  affairs  of  the  agencies,  it  will  be 
contributing  a  great  deal  to  our  national 
social  effort. 

But  it  wall  not  be  enough.  The  time 
has  come  for  this  Nation  to  devote  the 
same  intense  effort  to  analysis  of  its 
social  trends,  and  recommendations  of 
techniques  to  deal  with  them,  as  it  now 
devotes  to  economic  description,  analysis, 
prediction,  and  recommendation. 

The  gulf  between  those  who  participate 
in  the  promise  of  America  and  those 
who  cannot  cries  out  for  a  bridge,  but 
we  still  do  not  know  how  long  a  bridge 
we  need,  or  what  it  must  be  built  of.  or 
how  to  anchor  it  on  either  side  of  the 
abyss.  Perhaps  we  will  need  more  than 
one  kind  of  bridge. 

We  have  made  some  beginning  at- 
tempts to  build  a  bridge,  but  we  do  not 
really  know  whether  people  are  moving 
across.  It  may  be  that  we  will  find  some 
who  must  be  taught  to  walk  before  they 
can  cross. 

We  will  never  find  out  unless  we  de- 
vote our  best  resources  to  a  broad,  sys- 
tematic effort  on  a  continuing  basis,  until 
we  define  what  it  means  to  have  crossed 
that  bridge,  until  we  have  measured  the 
capacities  and  weaknesses  of  those  who 
must  cross,  until  we  really  know  whether 
the  bridges  that  have  worked  so  long 
and  so  well  for  most  of  us  need  only 
minor  repairs,  must  be  completely  re- 
built, or  can  serve  side  by  side  with  new 
ones  built  to  carry  their  special  loads. 

Something  like  the  structure  proposed 
in  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  is  absolutely 
essential  to  such  an  effort.  Perhaps  the 
presont  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is 
the  best  example  of  the  effects  it  can 
have. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  over  the 
years  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  had  at  least  the  following  effects: 

It  has  sensitized  the  Nation  to  the 
importance  and  effects  of  changes  in  our 
economic  growth. 
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It  hu  helped  make  possible  sustained 
economic  progitss,  and  has  helped  to 
eliminate  the  traditional  pattern  of 
periodic  recessl<|n  or  depression  In  the 
Nation.  j 

It  has  helped  to  demonstrate  that  our 
national  econoniy  can  be  manipulated  to 
some  extent,  and  has  built  public  support 
for  Government  intervention  In  the 
economy.  I 

It  has  provided  a  fonmi  where  econo- 
mists, President^.  Members  of  Congress, 
academicians,  atid  leaders  of  business 
and  labor  in  this  country  can  speak  and 
be  heard  and  understood  on  questions  of 
our  national  ecoiiomlc  health. 

It  has  educat4d  aU  of  us — some  more 
than  others — on  the  stake  we  have  In 
steady  economic  t»rogress. 

It  has  greatly  sophisticated  our  eco- 
nomic measurement  techniques  as  the 
need  for  economic  indicators  emerged 
and  forced  sweeping  changes  in  the  kinds 
of  statistics  gathered  by  the  Government. 

And  there  Is  also  something  which  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers  has  not 
-dona.  It  has  not  (jimlnlshed  the  authority 
-of  th»  Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
or  the  buslnesstnan  or  the  individual 
citizen  to  make^  decisions  for  himself. 
Instead,  it  has  changed  the  level  of  dis- 
cussion involved  In  the  decisionmaking  of 
everyone.  J 

The  recent  debate  over  the  imposition 
of  SOI  income  tax  surtax  is  a  good  example 
of  this.  It  becamie  quite  clear  in  that  de- 
bate that  the  decisionmaking  had  not  left 
the  hands  of  the  Congress.  The  debate 
was  over  whether  this  means  should  be 
employed  in  cooling  off  an  overheated 
economy.  There] was  disagreement  over 
whether  the  proposal  was  too  severe  or 
not  severe  enough,  or  even  whether  it  was 
relevant.  The  traditional  interplay  be- 
tween Congress  luid  the  President  went 
on  as  usual. 

In  short,  the  C]ouncll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  helped  to  change  the  Nation's 
attitude  toward  its  economy.  It  has  been 
able  to  do  so  partly  because  it  could  at- 
tract prestigious  and  sophisticated  ex- 
perts to  the  econimic  debate.  Their  views 
attracted  the  attjention  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  tlje  business  community, 
and  the  people.  And  I  believe  we  are  all 
better  off  for  ins  tailing  this  structure  at 
the  highest,  mcst  visible  level  of  our 
Government. 

I  believe  that  ve  can  hope  for  similar 
results  in  social  analysis,  reporting,  and 
discussion  from  the  establishment  of  a 
structure  like  th ;  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers I  propose  in  this  act.  And  I  believe 
we  have  every  indication  that  it  is  none 
too  soon  to  start 

Mr.  President,  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle which  estatlishes  the  need  for  the 
creation  and  thd  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  published  In  the 
New  York  Tlmej  on  Sunday,  under  the 
name  of  Daniel  Bell.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RECoftD. 

The  PRESIDlllG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received !  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  5)  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  for  himself  and  other  Senators  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committed  on  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare  by  unanimous  consent,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
s.  5 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Full  Opportunity  Act." 

DECUUUTION     OF    POUCT 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
continuing  policy  and-  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector,  to  promote 
and  encourage  such  conditions  as  will  give 
every  American  the  opp>ortunity  to  live  in  de- 
cency and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  clear  and 
precise  picture  of  whether  such  conditions 
are  promoted  and  encouraged  in  such  areas 
as  health,  education,  and  training,  rehabilita- 
tion, housing,  vocational  opportunities,  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  special  assistance 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded,  the  de- 
prived, the  abandoned,  and  the  criminal,  and 
by  measuring  progress  in  meeting  such  needs. 

SOCIAI.    REPORT    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  20  of 
each  year  a  report  to  be  known  as  the  social 
report,  setting  forth  ( 1 )  the  overall  progress 
and  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  manner 
in  which  such  efforts  serve  to  meet  national 
social  needs  in  such  areas  as  health,  educa- 
tion and  training,  rehabilitation,  bousing, 
vocational  opportunities,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  special  assistance  for  the  men- 
tally ill  and  retarded,  the  deprived,  the 
abandoned,  and  ^the  criminal;  (2)  a  review 
of  State,  local,  and  private  efforts  designed 
to  create  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
2;  (3)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  in  the 
areas  served  by  such  efforts  and  the  progress 
of  development  of  plans  to  meet  such  needs; 
and  (4)  programs  and  policies  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2.  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  social  report,  each  of  which 
shall  Include  such  supplementary  or  revised 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared 
in  section  2. 

(c)  The  social  report,  and  all  supplemen- 
tary reports  transmitted  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  transmitted 
to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint  commit- 
tee created  by  section  5. 

cocNcn.  or  sociai.  advisers  to  the  president 
Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the  Council). 
The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training, 
experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally 
qualified  to  appraise  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Government  In  the  light  of  the  policy 
declared  In  section  2,  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  programs  to  carry  out  such  pol- 
icy. Each  member  of  the  Council,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  rv  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  section  5315  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
as  Chairman  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  such 
Schedule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of,  such  specialists  and  other  experts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to 


the  provtBlons  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  proTlslons 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  such  provisions,  to  employ 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  Act,  and  fix  their  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparing  of  the  social  report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
Information  and  statistical  data  concerning 
developments  and  programs  designed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  declared  In  section  2,  both 
current  and  prospective,  and  to  develop  a 
series  of  social  indicators  to  analyze  and 
interpret  such  information  and  data  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  and 
to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
programs; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such  policy, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  priorities  for  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2  and  recommend  tb^ie  President 
the  most  efficient  way  to  allocate  Federal  re- 
sources and  the  level  of  government — Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local — best  suited  to  carry  out 
such  programs; 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  programs,  activities,  and  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  section  2 
as  the  President  may  request. 

(6)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  programs,  activities  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request  in  appraising 
long-range  aspects  of  social  policy  and  pro- 
graming consistent  with  the  policy  declared 
in  section  2. 

(d)  Recognizing  the  predominance  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  social 
area,  the  President  shall,  when  appropriate, 
provide  for  the  dissemination  to  such  states 
and  localities  information  or  data  developed 
by  ^t^e  Council  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  tms  section. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  In  February  of  each 
year. 

(f )  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, consumers.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  groups,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals as  it  deems  advisable  to  insure  the 
direct  participation  in  the  Council's  plan- 
ning of  such  Interested  parties; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  in- 
formation (including  statistical  Information) 
of  other  Government  agencies  as  weU  as  of 
private  research  agencies.  In  order  that  du- 
plication of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided; 

(3)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Insure  that  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy  is  not  infringed  by  its  activities;  and 

(4)  the  Council  may  enter  into  essential 
contractual  relaUonshipe  with  educational 
Institutions,  private  research  organizations 
and  others  as  needed  to  fulfill  its  duties  and 
functions  enumerated  in  section  4(c) . 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex- 
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c«pt  for  tb«  salaries  of  the  members  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Council)  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the  salaries 
of  the  members  and  salaries  of  officers  and 
employess  of  the  Council,  there  is  authorized 
to  b«  appropriated  not  exceeding  (900,000  in 
the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

JOINT    COIIMTTTEC    ON    THE    SOCIAL    RKPORT 

SBC.  6(a)  There  is  established  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Social  Report,  to  be  composed 
of  eight  Memt>er8  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pf  the  Senate  and 
eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  each  case,  the 
majority  party  shall  be  represented  by  five 
Members  and  the  minority  party  shall  be 
represented  by  three  Members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  all  mat. 
ters  relating  to  the  social  report;  and 

(2)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  social  report,  not  later  than 
June  1  of  each  year  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President  In  the 
social  report,  and  from  time  to  time  make 
such  other  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  jjower 
of  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  Joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems 
advisable,  and,  virithin  the  limitations  of  its 
appropriations,  the  Joint  committee  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary and  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  hearings  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The 
Joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  private  research  agencies. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  the  sum  of 
$425,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
Is  as  follows : 

The  A«t  or  Forecasting  Social  Chance 
(By  Daniel  Bell) 

At  periodic  Intervals,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  prepares  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  a  "national  estimate"  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  an  assessment  of  in- 
tentions and  capabilities,  a  characterization 
of  national  will,  the  health  of  the  economy, 
t!i»  military  strength,  the  loyalty  or  disaf- 
fection of  the  population  and  the  like. 

Such  national  estimates  are  also  made  for 
a  five-year  period  In  order  to  forecast  longer- 
range  build-ups  and  capabilities  of  the  So- 
viet society.  Presumably,  the  Russian  coun- 
terpart of  the  C.I.A.  makes  a  similar  forecast 
about  the  United  States.  Each  side  needs 
these  forecasts  to  act  Intelligently  against 
the  other's  political  Intentions  and 
maneuvers. 

Paradoxically,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  any  central  Institution 


to  gather  the  varied  economic,  sociological 
and  technological  Information  Into  one  cen- 
tral set  of  forecasts  and  projections,  a  na- 
tional estimate  about  itself  and  its  future. 
Most  large  corporations  plan  ahead  5,  10  and 
20  years. 

defense   agencies'   work 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  estimates  to  the  year  2000,  to 
gauge  its  capital  needs,  new  technologies,  new 
product  markets,  manpower  needs  and  the 
like.  The  United  States  Government  does  not 
even  have  a  "capital  budget"  to  allow  for 
long-term  conunitments;  each  budget  must 
be  voted  each  fiscal  year. 

WThat  Is  not  done  for  the  whole  is,  how- 
ever, done  by  many  parts.  The  Defense  De- 
partment, inevitably,  is  engaged  in  long- 
range  technological  forecasting.  The  Air 
Force  has  Project  Forecast,  which  makes 
projections  for  15-  to  20-year  periods.  Since 
1963,  annual  classified  Army  Long-Range 
Technological  Forecasts  have  been  prepared 
by  a  special  full-time  group  in  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command.  And  since  1967.  a  Navy 
Technological  Forecast  has  been  prepared  by 
a  full-time  group  in  the  Advanced  Concepts 
Branch  of  the  Navy  Material  Command. 
Given  the  rapid  revolutions  in  military  tech- 
nology in  recent  years,  and  the  need  to  an- 
ticipate lead  times  for  production,  such 
forecasting  has  become  a  necessity. 

what   can    we    PREDICT' 

And  yet,  there  is  no  social  forecasting, 
though  the  needs  are  as  great.  With  the 
growth  of  modern  communications  and 
transportation,  we  are  more  quickly  aware 
of  the  linked  consequences  of  change  and  the 
need  to  anticipate  and  to  plan  for  them 
from  the  community  to  the  national  level. 
The  rebuilding  of  American  cities,  for  exam- 
ple. Involves  a  a  35-year  cycle.  The  expansion 
of  medical  services  involves  a  minimum  of 
15  years"  planning.  The  planning  of  alrporu, 
the  recycling  of  our  physical  environment 
(eg.,  the  need  to  conserve  water  eis  an  in- 
creasingly scarce  resource ) ,  the  extension  of 
education  beyond  the  graduate  level  as  a 
continuing  training  to  keep  persons  abreast 
of  new  knowledge  and  techniques — all  In- 
volve a  statement  of  coordinated  national 
goals  and  long-range  forecasting.  And  this 
we  do  not  have. 

What  kind  of  phenomena  are  predictable? 
For  one,  certain  broad  historical  trends.  Take, 
for  example,  the  remarkable  forecasts  made 
In  1793  by  one  of  the  remarkable  philoso- 
phers, a  mathematician  and  a  moderate 
member  of  the  French  Revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  Marquis  de  Condorcet. 

While  hiding  from  the  Jacobin  squads  of 
Robespierre,  this  remarkable  man  wrote  a 
"Sketch  for  a  Historical  Picture  of  the 
Human  Mind."  In  it  he  forecast  that  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  would 
inspire  reform  In  many  nations,  that  all  Eu- 
ropean colonies  In  the  Americas  would  be- 
come politically  Independent,  that  social 
insurance  for  the  aged  and  the  needy  would 
be  established,  that  education  would  become 
public  and  universal,  that  inequality  be- 
tween persons  would  be  reduced,  that  women 
would  gain  legal  rights. 

In  what  sense  was  Condorcet  able  to  make 
these  predictions?  Why  did  he  possess  a  sense 
of  the  future  while  few  of  his  contempora- 
ries displayed  such  Imagination?  What  Con- 
dorcet did  was  to  determine  crucial  changes 
in  three  areas:  In  the  basic  values  of  society 
which  are  the  legltlmatlzmg  agents  of  be- 
havior; In  the  processes  which  facilitated  the 
diffusion  of  these  values,  and  In  the  modes 
of  thought  which  shape  the  fundamental 
responses  of  society.  It  could  be  said  that 
Condorcet  seized  on  three  Irreversible  keys 
that  were  to  transform  the  nature  of  his 
time. 

The  first,  in  the  realm  of  values,  was  In 
the  Idea  of  equaUty.  BeUevlng  that  equaUty 
bad  caught  the  Imagination  of  the  people  of 


the  time,  Condorc«t  worked  out  the  con- 
sequences of  this  belief  on  the  customs  and 
practices  of  society.  The  second,  the  means 
whereby  this  Idea  could  take  hold,  was  the 
invention  of  printing.  Previous  movements, 
he  pointed  out,  could  not  disseminate  their 
ideas. 

Finally,  the  third  key  was  the  method  of 
science.  Condorcet.  as  a  mathematician,  be- 
lieved that  the  quantitative  mode  of  think- 
ing would  spread  through  society.  He  him- 
self constructed  some  rough  actuarial  tables 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  calculations  worked 
out  the  principle  of  "social  insurance"  so 
that  the  social  monies  of  those  who  died 
"before  their  time"  could  be  used  to  pay  in- 
come for  those  who  lived  longer. 

MULTlrOLD    TREND 

Thus,  in  the  area  of  values  and  rationality, 
Condorcet  sought  to  work  out  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  new  commitments  in 
the  realm  of  ideas  and  method  that  society 
was  making. 

To  the  changes  In  the  areas  of  values, 
means  of  diffusion  and  modes  of  thought, 
sociological  theorists  add  a  fourth  dimension, 
that  of  structural  changes,  or  the  change  in 
the  character  of  fundamental  social  arrange- 
ments which  determine  the  kind  of  work 
men  do  and  the  nature  of  the  primary  In- 
stitutions of  the  society. 

If  one  looks  ahead  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  seems  clear  that  the  United  States 
is  entering  into  what  I  have  termed  a  "post- 
industrial  society." 

How  does  one  make  such  a  prediction?  By 
observing  certain  key  indicators  of  the 
economy  and  of  the  class  structure,  but  more 
Important,  by  being  aware  of  a  change  in 
the  basic  paradigm  of  social  organization. 

The  first  indicator  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  no  longer  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  production  of  goods  but 
with  services. 

The  second  indicator  deals  not  with  uhcre 
people  work  but  the  type  of  work  they  do. 
The  largest  single  growing  class  in  the  society 
is  the  technical-professional.  Its  growth  rale, 
projected  from  1960  to  1975,  is  double  that 
of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole.  By  1975.  there 
will  be  14  raillion  such  persons  in  the  so- 
ciety, making  it  the  second  largest  of  eight 
occupational  classes,  with  the  semiskilled 
group  being,  numerically,  the  largest,  though 
the  semiskilled  are  shrinking  relative  to 
other  classes. 

But  the  most  significant  element  of  change 
Is  that  in  the  "skeleton  structure"  of  the 
society.  Western  society,  historically,  has 
been  organized  around  property,  and  most 
social  Institutions  and  legal  arrangements 
cluster  about  the  perpetuation  of  property. 
But  the  post-industrial  society  is  primarily  a 
knowledge  society,  in  which  skill  and  educa- 
tion become  paramount.  Now  every  society, 
to  some  extent,  is  based  on  knowledge,  but 
the  singular  characteristic  of  the  post-indus- 
trial society,  particularly  in  the  new  relation 
between  science  and  technology,  is  that  in- 
novation and  invention  become  Increasingly 
dependent  on  the  codification  of  theoretical 
knowledge. 

ROLE    OF    THE   UNIVERSm 

Theoretical  knowledge  is  rooted  in  the 
univensity,  t>ecause  it  is  there  that  It  is 
sought  and  tested  in  a  disinterested  way. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  next  50  years,  the 
university — and  the  other  centers  of  re- 
search— will  t>ecome  the  primary  institutions 
of  society,  not  In  the  Sense  of  wielding  po- 
litical pKJwer,  but  as  possessing  the  scarcest 
and  most  necessary  resources  in  the  society. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  social  forecasting, 
one  can,  with  some  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
predict  shorter-run  trends,  based  on  the 
simple  extrapolations  of  population  and  the 
knowledge  that  citizens  in  this  kind  of  so- 
ciety wUl  have  expanded  soclal  needs  and 
new  expectations  of  services  and  levels  of 
living. 
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What  dlsUngulaI»es  the  art  of  forecaaUng 
of  today  from  the  paat  la  a  Ugnlflcant  dlf- 
itTvnot  In  methodology  and  In  Intention. 

But  what  iB  most  distinctive  about  the 
middle  of  the  30tb  century  la  the  awareness 
of  the  need,  and  of  the  possibility,  of  delib- 
erate Intervention  by  government,  to  control 
change  for  specified  ends.  All  of  this  puts  us 
on  the  threshold  dt  an  ancient  and  persist- 
ent human  quest  j  to  choose  ovir  future. 
What  Is  central,  therefore,  to  "futurist 
studies"  Is  not  6lm*ly  the  effort  to  "predict," 
as  U  the  future  weie  a  foreordained  point  In 
time,  but  to  sketch  "alternative  futures." 

THB    IXE3IENT    OF   CHOICE 


awn 


goverr  ment. 


coeis 


All  social  change 
ley  and  social  cholo|B 
since  the  end  of 
has  been  reshaped 
uals  to  own  their 
possible  largely  by 
cles   of   the 
were  made  without 
dltlonal  social 
needs  for  such  new 
police,  rotuls. 

It  would  have 
not  to  accept  such 
to  sketch  alternative 
could  •  TJe    built 
homesr  or  as  cluster 
rise  In  the  suburb) 
Each  of  these  have 
may   well    be   that 
would  have  chosen 
then   It   would 
sclously  than  In  the 

The  art  of 
an  awareness  of 
knowing 
rational  and  moral 


today  Involves  social  pol- 
A  large  part  of  America 
W^rld  War  II.  for  example, 
by  the  desire  of  Indlvld- 
homes,  a  desire  made 
the  tax  and  credit  poll- 
Yet  such   choices 
any  awareness  of  the  ad- 
of  such  changes:    the 
services  as  schools,  water, 


ba^  e 


foreci  sting, 


consequei  ces 


b^n  ix>sslble,  for  example, 
choice,  uncritically,  but 
choices:   Communities 
3    single-unit    detached 
developments,  or  as  high 
with  large  open  spaces, 
different  social  costs.  It 
in    the   end,   Americans 
the  pattern  they  did,  but 
been   done   more   con- 
past. 

then.  Is  primarily 
consequence,  and  only  by 
can   one  make   full 
choices. 


troduced  by  the 
f;om  Miiinesoto. 


New 
llshed,  somewhat 


Mr.  HARRIS.  N  r.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  in- 
distinguished  Senator 
The  Full  Opportunity 
Act,  which  I  alsc  cosponsored  when  it 
was  first  introduced  some  2  years  ago,  is 
an  important  pie<te  of  legislation  which 
deserves  early  and  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate  this  session. 
The  act  declares  full  opportunity  for 
a  national  policy  and 
declares  that  everir  citizen  has  the  right 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 

mechanisms    would    be    estab- 
Bimilar  to  the  Council 


of  Economic  Advis  ers  and  the  Joint  Eco- 


A  Council  of  Social 
social   policy*  recom- 


TfO^C 

arVfoi 


nomic  Committee 
Advisers,  making 
mendations  to  thi 

nually  prepare  a  social  report~for  the 
President  who  would  transmit  it  to  the 
Congress.  A  newl;r  created  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Soci  al  Report  would  scru- 
social  priorities,  goals 
and  trends  as  outlined  and  discussed  in 
the  report. 

The  act  would  ^^courage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  set  of  social  indicators,  or 
•yardsticks,'  desiimed  to  measure  the 
progress  of  our  nutlonal  programs,  and 
of  a  system  of  social  accounting  to  de- 
termine the  cost-lienefit  ratios  of  these 
programs  with  an  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
man side  of  the  ledger 

Altogether  the  mechanism  and  the 
approaches  employed  to  g&ge  social 
progress  should  gjve  more  visibility  to 
social  policymaking  in  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment.  The  publication  of  the  Social 
Report  would  generate  interswition  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  The  continuous  exercise  of  the 
congressional  ovenslght  function  would 
foster  a  dialog  on  the  question:   "How 


well  is  our  country  doing?"  and  serve 
to  sharpen  social  issues  and  provide 
more  and  better  social  data  upon  which 
sounder  Judgments  on  setting  priorities 
and  goals  could  be  made. 

In  addition  a  more  viable  and  visible 
national  debate  would  educate  and  in- 
volve the  public  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent. As  a  result  Americans  would  be 
sensitized  to  present  and  impending  so- 
cial problems  and  woiild  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  urgent  needs  of  our  times. 

Finally  the  Full  Opportunity  Act 
would  tend  to  enhance  the  status  and 
prestige  of  social  scientists  much  as  the 
Full  Employment  Act  did  for  economists. 
The  proposed  act  would  place  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  President  a  select 
group  of  social  scientists  upon  whom  he 
would  look  for  advice  on  social  affairs, 
both  short  term  and  long  range. 

The  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  a  bill  I  authored  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  plan  to  reintroduce  shortly, 
also  has  the  enhancement  of  the  status 
and  prestige  of  the  social  sciences  as  one 
of  its  main  objectives,  and  I  believe  the 
two  bills  obviously  complement  and  mu- 
tually reinforce  one  another. 

stJBcoMMrmrr  Acnvrrr 

The  Senate  has  already  spent  consid- 
erable time  and  effort  on  this  bill.  The 
Suttcommittee  on  Government  Research, 
of  which  I  am  Chairman,  held  an  un- 
precedented seminar  and  followed 
through  with  an  extensive  set  of  hear- 
ings during  the  90th  Congress.  The  over- 
all result  of  the  subcommittee  s  activities 
was  to  make  a  strong  case  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Why  an  informally  structured  seminar 
before  a  regular  set  of  hearings?  The 
scope  of  the  proposed  act  was  so  broad 
that  it  was  felt  that  a  seminar  format 
would  be  the  best  method  by  which  the 
thinking  of  the  Subcommittee  and  all 
those  concerned  might  be  sharpened  and 
refined  prior  to  actual  hearinigs  on  the 
legislation. 

The  seminar  was  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  legislation  pend- 
ing before  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  18  experts  assembled  partici- 
pated in  a  rather  historical  event  in  the 
national  legislative  process. 

The  distingiiished  panel  was  composed 
of  many  nationally  known  figures  in  pub- 
lic affairs  including  Dr.  Gerhard  Colm, 
former  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  an  architect  of  the 
FHill  Employment  Act  of  1946,  whose  un- 
fortunate death  occurred  just  weeks  ago. 
Among  the  other  participants,  to  name 
a  few.  w^re  Dr.  Howard  Bowen.  presi- 
dent, the  University  of  ifewa,  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress;  Dr.  Irving 
L.  Horowitz,  professor  of  sociology, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and 
editor  of  Transaction  magazine;  Mr. 
Francis  Keppell,  former  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  now  chairman,  board  of 
directors,  General  Learning  Corp.;  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Kraft,  syndicated  columnist. 
The  roundtable  discussion,  focused 
periodically  by  the  delivery  of  prepared 
statements  on  the  bill,  produced  a  lively 
and  stimulating  exchange  of  ideas  and 
points  of  view  and,  as  a  result,  the  nature 


and  scope  of  the  bill  were  more  carefully 
delineated. 

The  subsequent  hearings,  held  in  July 
1967,  were  conducted  at  a  time  when 
an  Incredible  wave  of  civil  disorders  was 
sweeping  the  Nation,  leaving  many  cities 
scarred  by  acts  of  flaming  violence.  Tes- 
timony given  during  the  hearings  poig- 
nantly pointed  out  our  inability  to  pre- 
dict or  prevent  social  disruptions,  and 
how  ill  prepared  we  were  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  resulting  lawlessness  and 
disorder.  The  creation  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  near  the  climax  of  the  hear- 
ings highlighted  the  Intensity  of  national 
concern  and  made  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act  even  more 
compelling. 

Twenty-eight  distinguished  witnesses 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors  tes- 
tified during  the  hearings  and  addressed 
their  remarks  to  a  set  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  following  six  areas : 

First.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a 
national  social  accounting  system  and 
designing  a  set  of  social  indicators. 

Second.  Methods  to  prevent  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy  while  securing  necessary 
social  data. 

Third.  The  role  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  formulating  and  implement- 
ing national  social  policies. 

Fourth.  Whether  data  collection  should 
be  a  State,  regional,  or  national  respon- 
sibility. 

Fifth.  The  suitability  of  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  bill. 

Sixth.  What  can  and  should  be  done 
to  excite,  involve  and  commit  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  social  goals? 

The  fruitful  hearings  helped  to  iden- 
tify many  issues  including  the  deficien- 
cies and  fragmentation  of  present  social 
accounting  efforts.  Several  witnesses  sug- 
gested modifications  to  increase  the  util- 
ity of  the  bill.  In  summary,  the  hearings 
were  highlighted  by  expressions  of  deep 
concern  for  devising  better  ways  to  pre- 
dict and  prevent  civil  disorders,  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  social  inequities  and  to 
gage  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
life  in  America  through  an  interlocking 
framework  of  social  indicators  and  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  social  accounts. 

THE  CASE   FOR   THE  FXTLL  OPPORTUNrTY   ACT 

Several  compelling  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  Act  evolved  during  the 
seminar  and  the  hearings.  I  will  not  go 
into  each  one  in  detail  but  will  discuss 
the  utility  of  a  system  of  social  account- 
ing and  a  set  of  social  indicators  and 
briefly  cover  other  salient  features  of  the 
bill  that  makes  swift  passage  imperative. 

Once  passed  into  law  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act  would  declare  as  a  national 
policy  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  such  conditions  as  will  give 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  decency  and  dignity.  The  creation  of 
a  Council  of  Social  Ad\isers,  comple- 
mented on  the  legislative  side  by  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Social  Report,  will 
give  more  visibility  and  urgency  to  all 
efforts  designed  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

These  new  mechanisms  will  serve  as 
forums  which  would  stimulate  debate, 
comment  and  criticism  on  how  well  our 
Nation  Is  doing  in  improving  the  quality 
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of  American  Uf  e.  The  debate  will  sharpen 
and  rationalize  decision-making  on  social 
policy  and  result  in  greater  accountabil- 
ity to  the  public  for  the  rate  of  social 
progress  we  are  making. 

A  system  of  social  accounts  and  a  set 
of  social  Indicators  wIU  not  be  estab- 
lished by  this  act  of  Congress.  They  have 
to  be  developed,  designed,  tested,  and 
perfected.  Regardless  of  how  successful 
these  attempts  may  be,  the  resulting  ac- 
counting techniques  and  social  yardsticks 
will  not  be  so  precise  as  to  freeze  our 
priorities,  goals,  and  overall  national 
strategy  for  social  betterment.  The  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  Is  to  improve  our 
capabilities  to  chart  our  way  toward 
reaching  the  goal  of  equal  social  and 
economic  opportunity. 

Social  accounting  can  offer  a  better 
idea,  on  an  input-output  basis,  of  how 
well  we  are  using  manpower,  funds,  and 
facilities  to  expand  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  deprived  and  disadvan- 
taged. 

A  set  of  social  indicators  would  con- 
stitute a  set  of  tools  to  arrange  social 
data  in  certain  patterns  so  as  to  discern 
trends,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
and  take  action  as  appropriate.  In  this 
sense  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
would  function  very  much  like  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.      >^ 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  wall  stimu- 
late new  and  better  social  data  gather- 
ings. Many  shocking  instances  that 
illustrate  the  primitive  state  of  data  col- 
lection can  be  given.  For  example,  as 
Dr.  Harvey  Perloff,  dean.  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Urban  Planning,  University 
of  California,  stated  at  the  seminar: 

It  is  striking  that  It  wasn't  until  OEO 
asked  the  Census  Bureau  to  collect  data  on 
neighborhoods — communities,  such  as  Watts 
and  Harlem — that  we  really  came  to  know 
how  difficult  the  situation  was  in  these  vari- 
ous neighborhoods  In  terms  of  Income  und 
employment. 

Also,  the  shocking  fact  was  recently 
discovered  that  about  6  million  Negroes 
were  not  counted  during  the  1960  census. 
Six  million  people,  in  effect,  were  con- 
sidered nonexistent.  Can  alienation  from 
our  society  be  any  more  complete?  These 
typical  situations  are  deplorable  and  de- 
mand immediate  attention. 

With  more  and  better  data  and  indica- 
tors to  trace  social  trends  problems  will 
be  forced  to  the  surface  more  quickly. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Miller,  program  adviser  in 
social  development,  Ford  Foundation, 
made  the  observation  that — 

1  think  one  of  the  Interesting  things  about 
poverty  Is  that  It  took  so  long  to  discover  It. 
There  were  pieces  of  discussions  but  the  Issue 
didn't  emerge:  economists  weren't  really 
centrally  concerned  about  it  until  the  sixties. 

He  might  have  added  that  it  took  the 
shocking  revelations  of  Michael  Har- 
rington's "The  Other  America"  to  sensi- 
tize the  Nation  to  realities  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  decades.  We  cannot  afford 
such  tunnel  vision  in  the  future.  We 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  problems  as 
they  arise  and  act  to  prevent  rather  than 
react  to  repair. 

The  Council  of  Social  Advisers  with 
its  congressional  mandate  would  have 
the  power  to  upgrade  and  coordinate 
present  social  accounting  efforts.  It 
would  be  in  a   position  to  advise   the 


President  on  social  Issues  Including  the 
social  impact  of  economic  decisions.  In 
this  manner  It  would  serve  as  a  compli- 
mentary and  countervailing  force  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

More  attention  to  social  consequences 
of  policymaking  and  priority  setting 
would  result.  For  example,  while  a  tax  In- 
crease or  a  Federal  budgetary  cutback 
might  have  the  same  economic  impact, 
the  social  Impact  of  each  woiUd  be  dra- 
matically different.  I  believe  matters  such 
as  this  are  not  now  receiving  the  fullest 
possible  attention  In  the  irmer  circles  of 
Government. 

The  Invasion  of  privacy  Issue  came  up 
repeatedly  before  the  subcommittee.  Un- 
doubtedly there  can  be  conflict  between 
the  need  to  gather  more  social  data  and 
the  rights  of  an  Individual  to  privacy. 
This  Is  an  area  where  progress  in  infor- 
mation acquisition  has  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  caution  and  circumspection. 

Data  collection  on  a  large  scale  is  not 
just  In  the  ofiBng  but  is  underway  and, 
therefore,  invasion  of  privacy  is  already 
an  issue.  Because  of  its  visibility,  the 
Council  of  Social  Advi.sers  would  be  a 
good  agency  for  the  collection  of  such 
data.  Its  position  of  power  would  tend  to 
expose  any  manipulation  that  might  be 
underway.  Bureaucratic  secrecy  and  the 
tendency  to  use  self-serving  and  self- 
fulfilling  statistics  would  be  minimized. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Social  Re- 
port, performing  the  traditional  legisla- 
tive oversight  function,  would  serve  as 
another  check  on  the  methods  employed 
to  acquire  data  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used. 

Regardless  of  these  built-in  safeguards 
the  area  remains  very  sensitive  and  all 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  nature  of  the  social  data  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  proposed 
Council  be  of  a  generalized  nature;  in- 
dividual as  opposed  to  societywide  be- 
havior is  of  no  utility  in  developing  in- 
formation indicative  of  social  trends. 
Also,  every  effort  must  be  taken  to  in- 
sure that  methods  of  acquiring  data  are 
ethically  and  legally  sound. 

The  role  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments — as  well  as  the  private  sec- 
tor— in  relation  to  the  collection  and  use 
of  social  data  was  another  salient  topic 
of  discussion  before  the  subcommittee. 
This  legislation  would  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition, exchange,  and  use  of  social  in- 
formation by  all  governmental  jurisdic- 
tions and  interested  private  organiza- 
tions. 

The  function  of  the  Council  to  foster 
more  relevant,  timely,  and  accurate  in- 
formation was  squarely  addressed  by 
those  who  testified.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Abel- 
son,  professor  of  psychology,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, saw  the  Coimcil  of  Social  Advis- 
ers serving  "as  a  lightning  rod  to  focus 
national  attention  on  problems  of  com- 
mon concerns  to  disparate  locales.  A 
series  of  review  and  new  studies  of  ghetto 
conditions,  in  particular,  would  be  a 
matter  of  national  urgency." 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Freeman,  professor  of 
social  research,  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare,  Brandeis  University,  observed 
that — 

We  have  a  very  bizarre  form  of  government 
from  the  standpoint  of  gathering  statistics. 


We  have  a  city,  country,  state,  regional  and 
Federal  establishment,  aU  of  which  make 
flgureo  available.  These  figures  differ  greatly 
m  their  validity,  rellablUty,  and  precision.  It 
seems  to  me  It  Is  an  Important  mandate  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Advlsora  to  coordinate 
and  exert  Influence  and  pressure  to  permit  a 
more  Integrated  type  of  approach  in  terms  of 
the  various  available  data. 

In  both  ceises  the  Council  is  portrayed 
as  playing  a  decisive  role  in  stimulating 
and  coordinating  the  acquisition  of  data, 
and  upgrading  its  quality.  Specifically  it 
is  a  function  of  orchestration  without 
domination. 

Many  changes  in  the  bill  have  been 
proposed  and  some  already  adopted.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  the  case  for  passage  already  has 
been  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research.  What  is  left  are 
possibly  a  few  structural  changes  which 
can  be  made  during  further  committee 
hearings,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  held. 
My  statements  in  the  public  record  com- 
piled before  the  subcommittee  reveal  my 
concerns  for  modifications  in  the  bill  as 
it  was  originally  introduced. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  invasion  of  privacy 
issue  demands  the  consideration  which 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
given  to  it.  I  would  heartily  recommend 
that  in  the  final  report  on  the  bill  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  this  matter  be 
clearly  and  forcefully  elaborated.  In  this 
way  any  unforeseen  gaps  in  the  legis- 
lation will  be  covered  by  the  congres- 
sional report. 

Staffing  is  also  a  crucial  factor  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act  depends.  Again,  I  would  sug- 
gest Including  a  section  in  the  final  re- 
port on  the  staflSng  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee. It  should  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
cadre  of  high-caliber  professionals  who 
could  ably  assist  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. Such  a  staff  is  essential  if  a  thor- 
ough assessment  of  the  social  report  Is 
to  be  made. 

Also,  I  believe  some  guidelines  on  an 
agenda  for  the  social  report  should  be 
given  in  order  to  provide  the  proposed 
Council  with  a  better  starting  point  for 
preparing  the  report. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a 
propitious  time  for  the  passage  of  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act.  Because  the  set- 
ting of  social  goals  and  priorities  is  both 
difficult  and  complex,  it  is  even  more  In- 
cumbent upon  us  to  undertake  such  ef- 
forts on  a  more  systematic  basis.  Mr. 
Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  underscored  the 
need  for  this  legislation  when  he  asserted 
that- 
Just  as  we  once  floundered  In  the  area  of 
economic  policy  for  lack  of  hard  factual 
information,  so  today  we  are  floundering  In 
the  area  of  adequate  social  policy  due  to  lack 
of  hard  factual  Information. 

He  continued  by  citing  an  event  in 
mid- 1967  that  vividly  demonstrated  the 
desperate  need  for  reliable  social  indica- 
tors, namely  the  sudden  official  discov- 
ery that  there  was  human  starvation  in 
our  country,  a  matter  that  will  be  the 
subject  of  considerable  attention  this 
session. 

Young  pointed  out  that — 

Irrefutable  tpstlmony  to  the  suffering  in 
Misslseippl  was  Uitroduced  Into  the  record 
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of  hearlngB  before  tfce  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower,  Employment  and  Poverty  by 
doctors  at  work  In  MlsalMippl:  and  we  were 
treated  to  the  Incredible  sight  of  a  parade 
of  public  offldala  wbo,  shmmefacedly.  bad  to 
admit  their  IgnoraQce  of  the  situation.  No- 
body, It  tvirned  oub  knew  the  extent  or  de- 
gree or  geographical  distribution  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  iq  America. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  runs  the 
food  programs,  did  not  know.  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  did  not  know. 
The  Director  of  th^  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity did  not  know.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  did  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  America  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world 
cannot  permit  this  type  of  situation  to 
continue.  We  must  get  down  to  the  root 
causes  of  our  socliil  problems.  An  active 
Council  of  Social  JAdvisers  will  not  only 
tend  to  prevent  isudden  shocking  dis- 
coveries, such  as  i  those  associated  with 
widespread  hunge?  and  malnutrition,  but 
will  offer  a  better  Assessment  of  the  social 
health  of  the  Nation  and  will  give  us  a 
fighting  chance  tio  provide  full  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans. 


S  6.— INTRODUCnON  OF  BILl^-THE 
DOMESTIC  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1969    I 


Mr.  MONDALE 
duce  again  in  the 


Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
91st  Congress  the  Do- 
mestic Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  a 
bill  to  revise  anq  completely  overhaul 
the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  in  the  United  States.  I  ask 
that  it  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

In  the  early  19(0's,  thanks  to  Michael 
Harrington  and  ol  hers,  we  began  to  hear 
about  the  forgotUn  Americans — 39  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  who  live 
in  poverty ;  who  11'  'e  in  dilapidated  hous- 
ing; who  have  no  jobs,  or  if  they  do 
make  less  than  enough  to  live  on;  and 
whose  children  go  to  poor  schools  where, 
if  they  are  luckr  enough  to  graduate 
from  high  school  will  have  an  eighth 
grade  education. 

More  recently,  oif  course,  we  have  heard 
political  appeals  t4  other  forgotten  Amer- 
icans— those  of  i4s  who  work  and  pay 
taxes  and  take  oui  homes  and  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  for  granted — appeals 
designed  to  convqy  the  impression  that 
the  poor  are  paid! too  much  attention. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  to  this, 
but  I  am  not  on^  who  thinks  we  have 
done  too  much  fQr  the  poor.  There  are 
still  29  million  impoverished  Americans, 
and  at  the  rate  We  have  progressed  in 
the  Ittst  10  years  It  will  take  another  20 
to  wipe  out  povert^. 

But  this  bill  de^ls  with  about  10  mil- 
lion of  our  29  million  poor — 10  million 
who  suffer  not  jU3t  from  Joblessness  and 
bad  housing  and  door  education,  but  who 
lack  the  first  necessity  of  life,  food.  It  is 
these  poorest  of  the  poor  with  whom  I 
believe  we  must  be  concerned.  We  read 
of  famine  in  India  and  Biaf rans  starving 
by  the  millions  because  their  leaders  and 
neighbors  are  playing  politics  with  their 
right  to  eat.  But  we  have  only  recently 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  of  our  own  people,  per- 
haps half  of  them  children  like  yours  and 
mine,  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion so  severe  that  many  are  slowly  starv- 


ing and  most  sire  physically  and  mentally 
impaired  for  life. 

You  will  not  find  these  people  dying 
in  the  streets  as  in  Calcutta,  but  you  will 
find  them  on  the  plantations  In  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations of  South  Dakota  and  Arizona  and 
in  the  ghettos  of  Chicago  tuid  New  York. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Last  year,  a  witness 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  related 
how  her  five  small  children  had  gone 
without  meat  or  vegetables  for  3 
months — so  hungry  at  times  they  ate 
grass  from  a  neighboring  field.  They  ac- 
quired a  chicken  from  a  friend  one  day, 
but  before  the  mother  could  cook  it  the 
children  tore  the  feathers  off  and  ate  it 
raw.  That  happened  in  Virginia. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  Califor- 
nia, 50  yards  off  a  seldom-traveled  road, 
a  migrant  family  of  seven,  the  youngest 
child  not  yet  two,  were  living  in  a  pickup 
truck  abandoned  by  a  small  stream.  They 
had  no  breakfast  and  did  not  know  where 
they  would  find  food  for  lunch.  In  other 
years  they  could  have  fished  but  the 
stream  had  dried  up. 

In  Cleveland,  Miss.,  a  middle-aged 
mother  had  signed  up  for  food  stamps 
but  had  never  been  able  to  pay  the  $12 
to  buy  $76  worth  of  food  stamps  because 
she  had  no  income.  She  and  her  six  chil- 
dren had  eaten  rice  and  biscuits  left  over 
from  surplus  commodities  which  had 
been  distributed  the  month  before.  They 
would  go  without  lunch.  Her  youngest 
baby,  a  few  weeks  old,  had  never  had 
milk. 

In  the  village  of  Anatuvak  Pass. 
Alaska,  the  population  of  114  lives  almost 
entirely  on  caribou  meat,  shot  once  each 
year  and  buried  in  the  frozen  ground 
during  the  3  days  on  which  thousands  of 
caribou  pass  through  that  area.  Because 
she  lacked  the  nutrients  to  sustain  proper 
bone  development,  a  5-year-old  girl  lost 
all  her  teeth  and  can  no  longer  eat  cari- 
bou meat. 

These  are  but  four  hungry  American 
families  which  the  Senate  Poverty  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  a  member  saw 
or  had  reported  to  it  in  1967.  And  there 
are  the  countless  children  who  go  to 
school  without  breakfast  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  bring  or  buy  their  limch.  I  saw 
some  of  them  in  a  school  in  St,  Paul, 
Minn.,  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  While  their 
classmates  lined  up  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria, those  who  could  not  afford  25  cents 
for  lunch  ate  cookies  they  had  brought 
with  them  or  went  without  lunch. 

These  conditions  were  observed  by  a 
team  of  physicians  who  went  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi delta  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  They 
reported  their  findings  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public.  I  think  it  worth  reading 
their  words: 

We  saw  children  whose  nutritional  and 
medical  conditions  we  can  only  describe  as 
shocking— even  to  a  group  of  physlclajas 
whose  work  Involves  dally  confrontations 
vrtth  disease  and  suffering.  In  child  after 
child  we  saw  ...  In  every  county  we  visited, 
obvious  evidence  of  severe  malnutrition,  with 
Injury  to  the  body's  tissues — Its  muscles, 
bones,  and  skin  as  well  as  an  associated 
psychological  state  of  fatigue,  llstlessness, 
and  exhaustion. 

We  saw  children  afflicted  with  chronic 
diarrhea,  chronic  sores,  chronic  leg  and  arm 
(untreated)  Injuries  and  deformities.  We 
saw  homes  without  running  water,  without 
electricity,  without  screens,  in  which  chil- 


dren drink  contaminated  water  and  live 
with  germ-bearing  moequltoea  and  flies 
everywhere  around.  We  saw  homes  with 
children  wbo  are  lucky  to  eat  one  meal  a 
day — and  that  one  Inadequate  so  far  as  vita- 
mins, minerals,  or  protein  Is  concerned.  We 
saw  children  who  don't  get  to  drink  milk, 
don't  get  to  eat  fruit,  green  vegetables,  or 
meat.  They  live  on  starches — grits,  bread, 
Kool-Ald.  TheLr  parents  may  be  declared  In- 
eligible for  commodities,  Ineligible  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  even  though  they  have 
literally  nothing.  We  saw  children  fed  com- 
munally—that Is  by  neighbors  who  give 
scraps  of  food  to  children  whose  own  par- 
ents have  nothing  to  give  them.  Not  only 
are  these  children  receiving  no  food  from 
the  government,  they  are  also  getting  no 
medical  attention  whatsoever.  They  are  out 
of  sight  and  Ignored.  They  are  living  under 
such  primitive  conditions  that  we  found  It 
hard  to  believe  we  were  examining  Ameri- 
can children  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  sum,  we  saw  children  who  are  hungry 
and  who  are  sick — children  for  whom  hun- 
ger Is  a  dally  fact  of  life  and  sickness.  In 
many  forms  an  Inevitability.  We  do  not 
want  to  quibble  over  words,  but  "malnutri- 
tion" Is  not  quite  what  we  found;  the  boys 
and  girls  we  saw  were  hungry — weak.  In 
pain,  sick;  their  lives  are  being  shortened; 
they  are,  In  fact,  visibly  and  predictably  los- 
ing their  health,  their  energy,  their  spirits. 
They  are  suffering  from  hunger  and  disease, 
and  directly  or  Indirectly  they  are  dylr.q; 
from  them — which  Is  exactly  what  "starvn- 
tlon"  means. 

Unbelievable  as  this  seems  in  America 
today,  these  cases  are  not  isolated  or 
untypical  of  the  conditions  in  our  poorest 
families.  And  they  exist  because  such 
families  are  the  least  observed,  because 
comfortable  middle-class  America  finds 
it  easy  to  ignore  their  existence  and  be- 
cause some  of  our  unforgettable  poli- 
ticians find  it  politically  expedient  to 
deny  their  existence. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem? I  have  referred  to  10  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  hungry  and  malnourished. 
But  we  really  do  not  know  how  many  of 
us  suffer  from  slow  starvation.  We  ig- 
nored the  problems  for  so  long  that  no 
one  in  or  out  of  Government  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out.  But  we  are  making 
headway  at  least  in  defining  the  prob- 
lem. Last  spring  a  private  citizens  board 
of  inquiry,  composed  of  nutrition  and 
other  experts  held  hearings  throughout 
the  country  and  examined  all  available 
data.  They  concluded  in  a  report  entitled 
"Hunger,  U.S.A.,"  that  between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  the  poor  in  America  suf- 
fered from  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
that  is,  between  10  and  14  million  people. 
Yet,  present  family  food  assistance  pro- 
grams reach  less  than  6  million  poor 
persons,  and  no  family  receives  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  from  these  pro- 
grams. Six  million  of  our  schoolchildren 
come  from  poor  families.  Eighteen  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  receive  lunches  imdes 
the  Federal  school  lunch  program,  yet 
only  2  million  of  these  are  poor  children. 
In  other  words,  4  million  poor  children 
go  without  lunch  at  all  while  16  million 
who  can  afford  to  buy  their  own  lunch 
are  subsidized. 

But  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  real  tragedy  Is  evident  when 
we  list  some  of  the  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion. And  not  Just  the  visible  effects — 
the  bloated  bellies  and  emaciated 
bodies — but  the  internal  mental  and 
physical  effects.  A  child's  brain  grows  to 
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90  percent  of  Its  full  size  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  4.  If  his  brain  is  not  sup- 
plied with  enough  protein,  it  will  not 
grow.  And  it  will  not  grow  after  he  is  4 
even  if  he  gets  enough  protein.  This  kind 
of  brain  damage  is  irreversible  and  the 
child  will  be  mentally  retarded  for  life. 

Then  there  are  the  physical  effects  of 
malnutrition.  A  poorly  nourished  child 
has  little  or  no  resistance  to  infections 
and  diseases.  He  is  infinitely  more  sus- 
ceptible to  parasites,  viruses,  and  bacte- 
rial Infections.  And  when  he  gets  sick  his 
illness  is  more  severe  and  prolonged  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  curing  mech- 
anisms in  his  body  to  fight  off  the  infec- 
tion. 

Not  the  least  of  the  effects  of  hunger 
are  the  educational,  psychological,  and 
social  effects.  A  hungry  child  does  not 
learn  at  school.  He  is  listless.  He  fights 
with  other  children.  He  has  himger 
pangs.  He  withdraws.  He  cries.  As  one 
doctor  has  said,  "He  becomes  tired,  petu- 
lant, suspicious  and  finally  apathetic." 

If  these  problems  eilst — and  we  know 
they  do — we  have  failed  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  people.  We  have  failed  to 
make  good  on  John  F.  Kennedy's  first 
commitment  as  President,  to  assure 
every  American  an  adequate  diet,  when 
he  issued  an  Executive  order  on  January 
23,  1961,  that  expanded  the  commodi- 
ties program  and  started  today's  food 
stamp  program. 

The  commodity  distribution  program 
since  its  Inception  in  the  early  forties 
has  been  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
domestic  hunger.  It  is  designed  to  do- 
nate our  agricultural  surplus  free  to 
needy  families.  Today  more  than  20  sep- 
arate commodities  are  given  to  3V'2  mil- 
lion participants.  Yet  these  commodi- 
ties provide  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
calories,  less  than  60  percent  of  the  Iron 
needs  and  only  70  percent  of  the  protein 
and  calcium  needed  by  those  served. 

In  1964  vJp  passed  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 
It  is  designed  to  enable  the  poor  to  buy 
stamps  at  their  local  welfare  ofiBce  and 
redeem  them  at  a  premium  at  their  local 
grocery  store.  But  it  has  been  a  mixed 
blessing.  It  was  supposed  to  replace  the 
commodities  program.  But  those  who 
participate  must  pay,  and  their  pay- 
ments are  supposed  to  equal  their  nor- 
mal expenditures  for  food.  Moreover,  the 
food  stamp  and  commodities  programs 
cannot  be  operated  in  the  same  county. 
Many  who  were  given  free  food  under 
the  ccMnmodities  program  and  spent 
nothing  for  food  before,  cannot  afford 
food  stamps.  As  a  result,  fewer  people 
are  fed  today  through  family  food  as- 
sistance programs  than  in  January  1962. 
Thus  a  year  after  President  Kennedy  ex- 
panded the  commodities  program  and 
began  a  pilot  food  stamp  program,  near- 
ly 7V2  million  persons  were  fed  through 
family  food  assistance.  But  In  early  1967, 
when  we  began  to  rediscover  hunger  in 
America  and  the  food  stamp  program 
was  in  full  swing,  less  than  5  million 
Americans  were  participating  in  the  two 
programs.  Today,  participation  has  in- 
creased to  6.1  million,  but  still  fewer  than 
were  fed  In  1962. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  food 
stamp  program.  'The  average  American 
family  spends  17  percent  of  its  income  on 
food.  But  a  poor  family  of  four  with  a 


monthly  Income  of  $39  must  pay  $10  or 
about  25  percent  of  its  income  for  food 
stamps.  Added  to  this  $10  purchase  price 
is  a  $42  bonus.  If  their  next  door  neigh- 
bors, also  a  family  of  four,  make  only  a 
dollar  more,  or  $40  a  month,  it  has  to 
pay  $6  more  for  its  food  stamps,  and  It 
gets  $2  less  in  bonus.  This  is  Just  one 
illustration  of  how  the  food  stamp  pur- 
ch£ise  schedules  discriminate  among 
various  Income  levels  of  poor  people. 

To  compound  the  problem,  the  total 
redemption  value  of  food  stamps — that 
is,  the  amount  of  food  that  the  poor  fam- 
ily can  buy  with  the  stamps — is  only  half 
what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it- 
self says  the  family  needs. 

But  the  basic  reason  that  our  domestic 
food  assistance  programs  have  never 
begun  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  poor 
people  stems  from  their  dual  purpose. 
Neither  is  designed  solely  to  feed  people. 
The  commodities  program  was  designed 
and  is  still  used  primarily  to  support 
farm  prices.  Only  a  commodities  in  sur- 
plus, bought  under  farm  price  support 
programs  can  be  distributed.  While  the 
food  stamp  program  has  the  specific 
purpose  of  helping  needy  families 
achieve  adequate  diets,  it  was  also  de- 
signed by  Congress  "to  strengthen  our 
agricultural  economy,  as  well  as  result  in 
more  orderly  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion of  food."  Both  programs,  therefore, 
are  concerned  with  providing  subsidies, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  the  business  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  providing  food 
assistance  to  the  needy. 

Among  nutritionists,  while  there  is  no 
dispute  about  the  existence  of  hunger, 
there  is  a  running  debate  over  its  causes 
and  cures.  There  are  those  who  maintain 
the  himger  problem  is  the  result  of  bad 
sanitation,  deplorable  housing,  lack  of 
health  care  and  lack  of  education.  They 
say  food  alone  is  not  the  answer. 

Others  focus  solely  on  nutrition, 
maintaining  that  hunger  stems  from  the 
failure  of  our  agriculture  economy  and 
the  inadequacies  of  our  food  programs. 

Both  are  right.  We  must  get  nutritious 
food  into  empty  stomachs,  and  the  best 
qualified  people  to  accomplish  that  are 
people  who  grow  and  process  food.  But 
we  cannot  do  that  without  at  the  same 
time  providing  hungry  people  with  the 
education  so  they  know  what  to  buy  and 
what  to  eat.  By  the  same  token,  filling 
the  stomach  of  a  child  whose  Insides  are 
infested  with  worms  is  self-defeating. 
And  getting  rid  of  the  worms  at  a  local 
health  clinic  will  not  either  unless  he 
can  go  home  to  a  clean  house  where  par- 
asites cannot  survive. 

What  we  need,  I  suggest,  is  to  put  to- 
gether a  coalition  to  end  hunger  in 
America.  The  Members  of  Congress  with 
conflicting  views  need  to  listen  dispas- 
sionately to  all  sides  and  separate  the 
emotional  from  the  practical  issues.  The 
private  sector,  including  both  farmers 
and  food  processors,  must  Join  with  the 
do-gooders  and  bureaucrats  to  work  out 
practical  reforms  designed  to  assure  that 
no  American  need  go  to  bed  or  to  school 
with  an  empty  stomach. 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  the 
ptist  year.  Fifty-five  million  dollars  more 
was  appropriated  for  the  food  stamp 
program  this  year  than  last.  This  has 
enabled  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


to  institute  food  programs  In  each  of  our 
1,000  poorest  counties.  An  emergency 
fund  of  $45  million  was  appropriated 
last  fall  which  will  be  used  to  start  a 
program  providing  special  foods  to  preg- 
nant women,  infants,  and  old  people  and 
to  hire  4,000  subprofessional  nutrition 
aids  to  teach  the  poor  what  food  to  buy 
and  how  to  prepare  it. 

But  these  are  small  steps  compared 
with  the  need.  We  need  new  reforms  In 
the  food  stamp,  conmiodity  distribution, 
and  school  lunch  programs. 

The  food  stamp  program  must  be  re- 
vised so  that  the  purchase  schedules  and 
bonuses  no  longer  discriminate  among 
different  income  levels  of  poor  people. 
The  purchase  requirements  should  be 
scaled  so  that  the  poorest  poor  who,  after 
they  have  paid  for  their  heat,  light,  rent, 
and  clothing,  have  nothing  left  for  food, 
get  free  stamps,  and  so  that  no  family 
need  spend  more  of  its  income  than  the 
average  American  spends  on  food.  And 
the  food  stamp  bonus  should  be  increased 
to  permit  the  purchase  of  an  adequate 
diet  by  all  participants. 

The  commodity  distribution  program 
need  not  be  tied  to  the  existence  of  sur- 
pluses. We  know  we  can  grow  more  than 
enough  food  for  our  people.  We  must 
devise  a  system  that  allows  our  full  agri- 
cultural potential  and  expertise  to  be 
mobilized  to  assure  that  no  one  go 
hungry. 

The  school  lunch  program  should 
guarantee  that  free  meals,  including 
breakfast,  are  available  to  any  child  un- 
able to  afford  the  regular  price. 

Finally,  these  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded so  that  every  county  and  city  in 
the  Nation  that  needs  them  can  operate 
food  assistance  programs  under  uniform 
standards  of  eligibility  that  will  allow  all 
29  million  of  our  poor  tp  participate. 

These  reforms  in  our  prtfeent  food  pro- 
grams are  needed  now.  They  are  long 
overdue.  But  they  are  clostly.  They  would 
require  that  present  expenditures  of 
about  $1  billion  for  the  food  stamp, 
commodities  and  school  lunch  programs 
be  doubled.  And  I  doubt  that  the  next 
administration  will  propose  or  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  the  funds. 

But  even  a  billion  dollars  more  for 
food  assistance  is  not  the  ultimate  an- 
swer. It  doesn't  solve  the  health,  housing, 
sanitation,  clothing  and  education  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  It  does  not  give  them 
Jobs  so  they  can  be  self-sufficient.  And 
for  those  who  cannot  work  or  find  a  Job, 
it  does  not  put  money  in  their  pockets. 
The  problems  of  poverty  are  complex. 
They  require  complex  solutions.  But  the 
least  we  can  do  is  keep  10  million  Ameri- 
cans from  slowly  starving  by  giving  them 
three  good  meals  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  remedy  some  of  the  de- 
fects in  the  existing  programs.  While  it 
preserves  and  continues  the  best  features 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  and  other  pro- 
grams, it  is  a  complete  legislative  over- 
haul of  those  laws.  Its  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure that  no  person  in  this  land  of  riches 
and  plenty  need  starve  or  suffer  malnu- 
trition because  of  insu£Scient  income. 

Its  main  provisions  are — 

Free  food  stamps  to  those  under  the 
poverty  level  or  whose  income  prevents 
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them  from  attaining  a  fully  adequate 
and  nutritious  diet; 

Establlflhment  of  a  task  force  on  hun- 
ger, composed  of  commercial  enterprises 
In  the  food  and  grocery  business  to  bring 
the  power  and  imagination  of  the  private 
sector  to  bear  on  the  hunger  problem, 
following  the  pattern  of  the  urban 
coalition ; 

Provision  for  nelw  food  stamp  pro- 
grams and  direct  ffcod  distribution  pro- 
grams to  exist  side  by  side; 

Provision  for  normrofit  and  charitable 
agencies,  any  capaUe  agency  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government,  in  addition 
to  commercial  enterprises,  to  run  pro- 
grams to  feed  eligible  households; 

Requirement  that  nutrition  counseling 
and  home  economic  services  be  provided 
food  recipients; 

Eligibility  upon  ]  applicant  affidavit, 
with  no  onerous  red  tape: 

Changes  in  emph$sis  of  standards  from 
normal  food  expencjltures  to  enough  food 
for  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet; 

Requirement  anil  authorization  for 
distribution  by  Federal  Government  of 
all  commodities,  wmether  or  not  in  sur- 
plus, to  supplement  the  food  stamp 
program ; 

Involvement  and  kelf-help  by  the  poor. 


of  cooperatives  of 
ers,  local  advisory 
atlonal  Food  Assist- 


through    formatio; 
low-income    cons 
committees,  and  a 
ance  Commission. 

The  bill  does  not  [establish  a  monetary 
standard  for  the  amount  of  food  stamps, 
since  this  will  nece$sarily  vary  from  re 
gion  to  region,  and  [according  to  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  qlfflcult  to  see  how  it 
could  go  much  belfcw  $90  a  month,  the 
level  DSDA  determines  it  a  minimum 
needed  to  assure  ainutritious  diet. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  a^d  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The   bill    (S.   6) 


Stamp  Act  of  1961  and  enact  in  lieu 
thereof  the  Domestic  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1969.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale. 
was  received,  read  iwice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Cofnmittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


-INTRODUCT  ION 


to  repeal  the  Food 


OF  BILL— THE 
QlUALITY    IMPROVE- 


S.  7- 

1969   WATER 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mi.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Sena  ors  Randolph,  Baker, 
BOGGS,  Btjrdick,  Bvrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Case,  Cooper,  Dodk.  Ervin.  Fong,  Hart, 
Inouye.  Kennedy.  IIIagnuson.  Mansfield, 
Metcalf.  Mondale.  Montoya.  Moss.  Nel- 
son. RiBICOFF.  SPOHG,  TYDINGS,  WILLIAMS 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Yottng.  I  introduce 
the  Water  Quality]  Improvement  Act  of 
1969. 

When  the  Coniress  adjourned  last 
year,  legislation  siibstantially  similar  to 
this  bill  was  a  partjof  its  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Since  the  endjof  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Water  Quality  [Improvement  Act  has 
been  redrafted  to  clarify  some  miscon- 
ceptions about  its  |>redecessor  and  to  in- 
corporate provisioas  passed  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Sen»te  versions  of  the  bill. 
Except  for  deletion  of  the  financing  pro- 
vision of  Isist  year's  bill,  which  will  be 
submitted   as  separate  legislation,  this 


year's  legislati<m   follows  the  essential 
pattern  of  last  year's. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  deal  with 
three  major  sources  of  pollution  which 
continue  to  damage  our  water  resources: 
oil  pollution,  vessel  pollution,  and  ther- 
mal pollution. 

Frequent  oil  spills  from  vessels  and 
from  on-  and  off-shore  petroleimi  facil- 
ities have  ruined  beaches  and  lowered 
the  quality  of  our  rivers  and  shore  waters 
and  have  put  in  jeopardy  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  spills  from  the  Torrey 
Canyon  and  the  Ocean  Eagle  have  been 
spectacular  examples  of  this  danger,  but 
the  damage  of  continuous  but  unpubll- 
clzed  lesser  accidents  and  Intentional 
dumping  is  steadily  increasing.  It  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Too  often,  the  Government  has  been 
unable  to  react  quickly  enough  to  con- 
trol the  situation,  or  has  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  incident.  Frequently,  the 
offenders  have  made  no  attempt  to  clean 
up  the  spill  and  have  gone  unpunished. 
This  bill  attempts  to  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

As  pleasure  boating  becomes  an  in- 
creasingly popular  recreation,  more  and 
more  untreated  sewage  is  dumped  in  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans.  Combined  with 
increased  wastes  from  commercial  ves- 
sels, this  pollution  has  created  health 
hazards  in  waters  previously  known  for 
their  beauty  and  high  quality. 

Those  who  benefit  from  our  water  re- 
sources for  trade  or  recreation  must  also 
accept  the  responsibility  for  preserving 
and  enhancing  its  quality.  The  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  standards  of  per- 
formance for  vessel  waste  treatment  sys- 
tems to  prevent  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated or  inadequately  treated  sewage 
from  these  sources. 

Finally,  this  bill  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibility of  Federal  agencies  to  protect 
water  quality  wherever  their  activities, 
including  assistance  or  authorization  for 
activities  by  public  or  private  bodies, 
affect  public  waterways.  I  would  like  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  problem 
of  thermal  pollution  and  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  connection  with  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

Thermal  pollution  can  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  receiving  waters,  and  a  sufficient 
body  of  evidence  exists  to  require  con- 
trol. However,  the  AEC  has  not  con- 
sidered these  factors  in  passing  on  the 
site  selection  and  construction  design 
of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  no  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  issue  a  license  or  per- 
mit for  any  activity  which  may  affect 
water  quality  until  it  has  determined 
from  the  appropriate  State  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  pro- 
posed activity  will  be  designed  to  insure 
compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

In  the  past,  these  licenses  and  per- 
mits have  been  granted  without  any  as- 
surance that  the  standards  will  be  met 
or  even  considered. 

In  the  past  8  years.  Congress  has  main- 
tained that  the  effort  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  waters  requires  the  most  ur- 
gent commitment  of  orgtinization,  plan- 


ning, engineering  skill,  and  fimds  di- 
rected toward  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment.  We  have  ac- 
knowledged the  ^eed  for  clean  water  in 
the  broadest  sense.  But  the  demand  for 
clean  water  is  so  great  and  is  growing 
so  fast  that  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look any  opportunity  to  increase  the 
available  supply  of  water,  or  to  prevent 
and  control  sources  of  pollution  which 
threaten  the  existing  supply. 

The  legislation  which  I  now  intro- 
duce will  help  insure  that  clean  water 
will  be  available  when  it  is  needed. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  move  swiftly 
on  this  bill.  There  are  few  tasks  as  ur- 
gent or  responsibilities  as  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  7)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Sections  17  and  18  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  repealed.  Section  19  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  is  redesignated  as  section  20.  Sec- 
tions 11  through  16  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  are  re- 
designated as  sections  14  through  19.  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  10  three  new  sections  to  read 
as  follows: 

"CONTHOL    OF    SEWAGB    FBOM    VESSELS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  'new  vessel'  Includes  every  descrip- 
tion of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  con- 
trivance used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  construction 
of  which  is  completed  after  promulgation  of 
standards  and  regulations  under  this  section; 

"(2)  'existing  vessel'  Includes  every  de- 
scription of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  con- 
trivance used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on  the  navigable 
vtraters  of  the  United  States,  the  construction 
of  which  has  been  completed  before  promul- 
gation of  standards  and  regulations  under 
this  section; 

"  ( 3 )  'public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned  or 
bareboat  chartered  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  nation  or  by  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  except  in  any 
case  In  which  such  vessel  Is  used  primarily 
to  carry  freight  or  passengers  to  or  engage  in 
commercial   fishing; 

"(4)  'United  States'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rlco.j/the  Virgin 
Islands.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(5)  'marine  sanitation  device'  means  any 
equipment  for  installation  on  board  a  vessel 
which  is  designed  to  receive,  retain,  treat,  or 
discharge  sewage; 

"(6)  'sewage'  meana  human  body  wastes 
and    th«    wastes    from    toilets    and    other 
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receptacles  Intended  to  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes; 

"(7)  'manufactxu^r"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacturing,  assembling,  or 
importation  of  marine  sanitation  devices  or 
of  vessels  having  InstaUed  on  board  such 
devices;   and 

"(8)  'person'  means  an  Individual,  partner- 
ship, firm,  corporation,  or  association,  but 
does  not  Include  an  individual  on  board  a 
public  vessel. 

"(b)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  after  giving  appropriate  consider- 
ation to  the  economic  costs  Involved  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  technology, 
shall  promulgate  Federal  standards  of  per- 
formance for  marine  sanitation  devices 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'standards')  which 
shall  be  designed  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
untreated  or  Inadequately  treated  sewage 
Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  from  new  vessels  and  existing 
vessels,  except  vessels  not  equipped  with  in- 
stalled toilet  facilities.  Such  standards  shaU 
be  consistent  with  maritime  safety  and  the 
marine  and  navigation  laws  and  reg^ulatlons 
shall  be  coordinated  with  the  regulations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating.  The  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oper- 
ating shall  promulgate  regulations,  which 
are  consistent  with  the  standards  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection  and  with  maritime  safety 
and  the  marine  and  navigation  laws  and 
regulations,  governing  the  design,  construc- 
tion. Installation,  and  operation  of  any  ma- 
rine sanitation  device  on  board  such  vessels. 

"(2)  Any  existing  vessel  equipped  with  a 
device  or  devices  installed  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  State  statute,  regulation,  or 
recommended  levels  of  control  set  forth  in 
the  Handbook  on  Sanitation  and  Vessel  Con- 
struction (Public  Health  Service,  1965)  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  Initial  standards 
and  regulations  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  in  compliance  with  this  section 
until  such  time  as  the  device  or  devices  are 
replaced  or  are  found  not  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  such  State  statute,  regulation,  or 
recommended  level. 

"(c)(1)  Initial  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  shall  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation; 
but  not  earlier  than  December  31,  1971,  and 
for  existing  vessels  five  years  after  promulga- 
tion. Revisions  of  standards  and  regulations 
shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation,  unless 
another  effective  date  Is  specified. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  with  regard  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  established  by  this  sec- 
tion, may  distinguish  among  classes,  types, 
and  sizes  of  vessels  as  well  as  between  new 
and  existing  vessels,  and  may  waive  appli- 
cability of  standards  and  regulations  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  such  classes, 
types,  and  sizes  of  vessels  and  upon  applica- 
tion, for  individual  vessels. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  standards  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  apply  to  vessels  owned  and 
operated  by  the  United  States  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  finds  that  compliance  would 
not  be  In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

"(e)  Before  the  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  are  promulgated,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies; and  the  States  and  industries  inter- 
ested; and  otherwise  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(f)(1)   AXter   the    effective   date   of   this 


section,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  adopt  or  enforce  any  statute 
or  regiilatlon  with  respect  to  the  use  of  any 
marine  sanitation  device  with  any  vessel 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  having,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  any  statute  or  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  device  may  continue  to  en- 
force such  statute  or  regulation  unless  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
determines.  In  accordance  with  section  553. 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  that  said 
statute  or  regulation  Is  inconsistent  or  in 
conflict  with  any  standard  or  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  section.  Any  such 
determination  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  or  sub- 
division is  located  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  such  matters. 

"(g)  (1)  No  manufacturer  of  a  marine 
sanitation  device  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  import  into  the  United 
States  for  sale  or  resale  any  marine  sanita- 
tion device  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  standards  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  unless  such  de- 
vice Is  in  all  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  as  a  test  device  certified  under  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Upon  application  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall  so 
certify  a  marine  sanitation  device  if  he  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  that  it  meets  the  appro- 
priate standards  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  shall  test  or  require  such  testing 
of  the  device  In  accordance  with  procedures 
set  forth  by  the  Secretary  as  to  standards  of 
performance  and  for  such  other  purposes 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Secretary,  upon 
notification  of  the  results  of  such  tests,  shall 
determine  if  such  results  are  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  performance  standards 
promulgated  under  this  section  and  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  of  his 
determination.  Upon  such  notification  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating.  If  he  determines 
that  the  device  is  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  and  any  other  require- 
ments of  maritime  law  or  regulation,  and 
after  consideration  of  the  design,  installa- 
tion, operation,  material,  or  other  appropriate 
factors,  shall  certify  the  device.  Any  device 
manufactured  by  such  manufacturer  which 
is  in  all  material  resp>ects  substantially  the 
same  as  the  certified  test  device  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  appro- 
priate standards  and  regulations  established 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Every  manufacturer  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted 
or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  section 
and  regulations  thereunder  and  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  ofBcer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating, permit  such  officer  or  employee  at 
reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and  copy 
such  records.  All  Information  reported  to,  or 
otherwise  obtained  by,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coas'i,  Guard  is  operating  or  their  repre- 
sentatives pursuant  to  this  subsection  which 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that  section, 


except  that  such  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  section. 

"(h)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion. It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(1)  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  such  standards  and  regulations  to 
manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
or  to  distribute  for  sale  or  resale  any  such 
vessel  unless  it  is  equipped  with  a  marine 
sanitation  device  which  is  in  all  material 
respects  substantially  the  same  as  the  ap- 
propriate test  device  certified  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

"(2)  for  any  person,  prior  to  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regrulatlons  of  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
wrongfully  to  remove  or  render  Inoperative 
any  certified  marine  sanitation  device  or  ele- 
ment of  design  of  such  device  installed  in 
such  vessel; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to  per- 
mit access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to  fall 
to  make  reports  or  provide  Information  re- 
quired under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  for  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  discharge  sewage  Into  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  except  with  the  use  of  a  marine  sani- 
tation device  certified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(i)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain 
violators  of  subsection  (h)(1)  through  (3)  of 
this  section.  Actions  to  restrain  such  viola- 
tors shall  be  brought  by.  and  in.  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  In  any  such  action,  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  district  court  in  any  district  may 
run  into  any  other  district. 

"  ( J )  Any  person  who  violates  clauses  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  shall 
be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  violation.  Any  person 
who  violates  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  of- 
fense. The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may 
assess  and  compromise  any  such  penalty. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty, 
of  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise, 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  person  charged  in 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after 
notification  of  a  violation  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  said  Secretary. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
and  he  may  utilize  by  agreement,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  law-enforcement 
officers  or  other  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  Secretary,  other  Federal  agencies,  or  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  except  as  to  public  vessels.  (1) 
board  and  inspect  any  vessel  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States.  (2)  with 
or  without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  in  his 
presence  or  view,  and  (3)  execute  any  war- 
rant or  other  process  issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  actions  arising 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  Ouam,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be  brought 
In  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such  actions 
may  be  brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii 
and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  actions. 
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"CONTBOI.    or  on.   OlaCHAKOKS 

"Sec.  la.  (a)  For  ih«  purpose  of  thla  sec- 
tion, the  t«nn — 

"(I)  'oil'  meaDB  olt  of  any  kind  or  In  any 
form  Including,  but'  not  limited  to,  petro- 
leum, fuel,  oil.  slu<l9e,  oil  refuae,  and  oU 
mixed  with  wastes  ottier  than  dredged  spoil; 

"(3)  'discbarge'  mi»&na  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouriiig,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping:  | 

"(3)  'veseel'  Includes  every  description  of 
water  craft  or  othci*  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  t>elng  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water; 

■•(4)  'public  veaself  means  a  vessel  owned 
or  bareboat  charterejd  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  ^  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  ^y  »  foreign  nation  or 
political  sulJdlvlalon  thereof,  except  in  any 
case  in  which  such  vessel  Is  used  Ftrlmarlly 
to  carry  freight  or  passengers  or  to  engage  In 
conunerclal  fishing; 

"(5)  'United  States'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puertd  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  talands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pac^c  Islands; 

"(6)  'owner  or  operator*  means  any  per- 
son owning,  operating,  or  chartering  by  de- 
mise, a  veasel;  and 

-"(7)  "person'  Includes  an  individual,  firm, 
coiporaUpn,  association,  or  partnership. 

"(b)  (1) "  Except  in(  case  of  an  emergency 
imperiling  life  or  property  or  an  act  of  war, 
or  an  unavoidable  I  accident,  collision,  or 
stranding,  or  act  of  [sabotage,  or  except  as 
otherwise  permittedi  by  regrulatlons  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section,  any 
owner  or  operator  |7ho,  either  directly  or 
through  any  person,  Whether  or  not  his  serv- 
ant or  agent,  conceded  in  the  operation, 
navigation,  or  mananment  of  the  vessel,  dis- 
charges or  permits  t^e  discharge  of  oil  from 
a  vessel  by  any  method,  means,  or  manner 
Into  or  upon  the  nkvlgable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines,  shall 
be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
ylsloos  of  this  subsejction. 

"(2)  The  owner  of  operator  of  any  vessel 
(other  than  a  public  vessel),  or  any  such 
vessel  which  willfully  or  negligently  dis- 
charges oil  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subaectlon  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty by  the  3ecret4ry  of  not  more  than 
110,000  for  each  offe|ise.  Each  violation  is  a 
separate  offense.  Anjj  such  civil  penalty  may 
be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  In  deter- 
nunlng  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  uponjln  compromise,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  sucl^  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business  of  the  dwner  or  operator  of  the 
vessel  charged,  the  effect  on  the  owner  or 
operator's  ability  toj  continue  in  business, 
and  the  gravity  of  [the  violation,  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Secretary.  The  district  di- 
rector of  customs  at  rthe  port  or  place  of  de- 
parture from  the  Uiilted  States  shall  with- 
hold, at  the  requesi  of  the  Secretary,  the 
clearance  required  bi  section  4197  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  ihe  United  States,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  bl),  of  any  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  penalty.  Clearance  may 
be  granted  in  such  Cases  upon  the  filing  of 
a  bond  or  other  suiety  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary.  Such  penklty  shall  constitute  a 
miU'itlme  lien  on  suih  vessel  which  may  be 
recovered  by  action  lin  rem  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
within  which  such  vessel  may  be  found. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  per- 
mits or  causes  or  (Contributes  to  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  In  subatantlai  quantities  from 
any  source  Into  or  uoon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  {or  adjoining  shorelines, 
shaU  immediately  noitlfy  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  of  such  discharge.  Any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
who  Itnowlngly  falls  to  make  such  notifica- 
tion inunedlately  sb«ll,  upon  conviction,  bo 
fined  not  more  that  t5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  y^ar,  or  both. 

"(2)  Wbenever  at^ce  Is  received  of  any 
discharge  of  oil  Intb  or  upon  any  waton. 


shorellnea,  or  beaches,  the  United  St*tM 
may,  unless  arrangements  for  renikovai  of  th* 
discharged  oil  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
paragrapti  (4)  or  (S) ,  remove  or  arrangs  for 
the  removal  thereof  In  accordance  with  ths 
regulations  prescribed  under  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  such  oil  presents  a  pollution  haz- 
ard to  the  public  health  or  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife,  or  to  shorelines 
and  beaches  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  a  revolving  fund  to  be  estat>- 
llsbed  in  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  p>aragraphs  (2)  (4)  or  (S)  of  this 
suljsectlon  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
Any  funds  received  by  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shall  also  be  deposited  In 
said  fund  for  such  purposes.  All  sums  appro- 
priated to,  or  deposited  In,  said  fund  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(4)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel 
who,  either  directly  or  through  any  person, 
whether  or  not  his  servant  or  agent,  con- 
cerned in  the  operation,  navigation,  or  man- 
agement of  the  vessel,  willfully  or  negligently 
discharges  or  permits  or  causes  or  contributes 
to  the  discharge  of  oil  Into  or  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  or  adjoin- 
ing shorelines  shall  Immediately  remove  such 
oil  from  such  waters  or  shorelines  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  Issued  under  this 
section.  If  such  oil  Is  not  removed  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  remove  it,  and  such 
owner  or  operator,  and,  as  appropriate,  the 
vessel  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  actual  costs  reason- 
ably Incurred  under  this  subsection  for  the 
removal  of  such  oil  by  the  United  States. 
Such  aggregate  liability  under  this  paragraph 
for  the  cost  of  removal  of  discharged  oil  or 
matter  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000  or  $450 
per  registered  gross  ton  of  such  offending 
vessel,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount.  The 
district  director  of  customs  at  the  port  or 
place  of  departure  from  the  United  States 
shall  withhold,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  clearance  required  by  section  4197 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  91) ,  of  a  vessel,  other 
than  a  public  vessel,  liable  for  such  costs 
until  such  costs  are  paid  or  until  a  bond  or 
other  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  is 
posted.  Such  costs  shall  constitute  a  mari- 
time Hen  on  such  vessel  which  may  be  re- 
covered in  an  action  In  rem  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
within  which  such  vessel  may  t>e  found. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  owns  or  operates  an 
onshore  or  offshore  facility,  other  than  a 
vessel,  of  any  kind,  who  either  directly  or 
through  any  person,  whether  or  not  his  serv- 
ant or  agent,  concerned  In  the  operation  or 
managem.ent  of  such  facility,  willfully  or  neg- 
ligently discharges  or  permits  or  causes  or 
contributes  to  the  discharge  of  oil  into  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  adjoining  shorelines  shall  immedi- 
ately remove  such  oil  from  such  waters  or 
shorelines  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
Issued  under  this  section.  If  such  oil  is  not 
removed  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
move it,  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
actual  costs  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  removal.  Such  aggregate  lia- 
bility under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000,000. 

"(6)  The  removal  of  oil  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  regrulatlons  prescribed  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  Insuring  the  effi- 
cient and  economic  removal  of  oil  tinder 
subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  within  ninety  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  delegate,  by  agree- 
ment, to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  la 
operating,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other 
aj>proprlate  Federal  agencies  all  or  part  of 


the  reepocudblllty  under  subsecUoa  (o)  (3)  of 
this  section  for  removing  discharged  oU,  in 
aocordance  with  a  natloaal  contlngsncy  plan 
or  revision  thersof,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, establishing  procedures  to  be  followed 
In  removing  such  oU.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make,  from  any  moneys  In  the 
fund  established  by  this  subsection,  avail- 
able to  such  Federal  agencies  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  such  retnoval. 
Each  such  agency,  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  shall,  whenever  practicable, 
utilize  with  or  without  reimbursement  the 
personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

"(d)(1)  In  any  action  Instituted  by  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (c)  (4)  of 
this  section,  evidence  of  a  dlsctiaige  of  oU 
from  a  vessel  shall  constitute  a  prima  facie 
case  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or 
operator  thereof  and  the  burden  of  rebutting 
such  prima  facie  case  shall  be  upon  such 
owner  or  operator.  The  United  States  shall 
also  have  cause  of  action  under  subsection 
(c)  (4)  of  this  section  against  any  owner  or 
operates  of  a  vessel  whose  willful  act  or 
negligence  is  found  to  have  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  the  discharge  of  oil  from  a  ves- 
sel involved  In  a  collision  or  other  casualty. 
The  burden  of  rebutting  the  prima  facie  case 
of  liability  which  the  United  States  shall 
have  against  a  vessel  or  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor thereof  from  which  the  oil  U  discharged 
shall  In  no  way  affect  any  rights  which  such 
owner  or  operator  may  have  against  any 
other  vessel  or  owner  or  operator  or  other 
persons  whose  willful  act  or  negligence  may 
In  any  way  have  caused  or  contributed  to 
such  discharge. 

"(2)  In  any  action  Instituted  by  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (c)(S)  of  this  sec- 
tion, evidence  of  a  discharge  of  oil  from  an 
onshore  or  offshore  facility  of  any  kind,  other 
than  a  vessel,  shall  constitute  a  prima  facie 
case  of  liability  on  the  part  of  any  person 
who  owns  or  operates  such  facility  and  the 
burden  of  rebutting  such  prima  facie  case 
shall  be  upon  such  person. 

"(e)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after   the   effective  date  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is 
o|}eratlng  and  consistent  with  maritime 
safety  and  with  marine  and  navigation  laws, 
establishing  criteria  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
charged oil,  including  criteria  relative  to  the 
methods  and  means  of  removal,  from  waters 
and  shorelines. 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oi>erating  shall 
Issue  regulations,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  establishing  procedures,  methods, 
and  equipment  (A)  to  prevent  discharges  of 
oil  from  vessels,  and  (B)  to  Implement  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  relative  to  re- 
moving discharged  oil. 

"(f)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  and  consistent  with 
maritime  safety  and  with  marine  and  navi- 
gation laws  and  regulations,  may  issue  reg- 
ulations authorizing  the  discharge  of  oil 
from  a  vessel  in  quantities,  under  conditions, 
and  at  times  and  locations  deemed  appropri- 
ate by  him,  after  taking  into  consideration 
various  factors  such  as  the  effect  of  such  dis- 
charge on  applicable  water  quality  standards, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  regulations  Issued  un- 
der subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oper- 
ating. The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oi>erating  may 
utilize  by  agreement,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, the  personnel,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  other  Federal  agency  In  carry- 
ing out  these  provisions  and  regulations. 

"(h)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard 
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is  oi>erating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may.  except  as  to  public  vessels, 
(1)  board  and  Inspect  any  vessel  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  (2) 
with  or  without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder  in  his 
presence  or  view,  and  (3)  execute  any  war- 
rant or  other  process  issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  Ouam,  actions  arising 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  Ouam,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
such  actions  may  be  brought  In  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  actions. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
State.  Commerce,  and  other  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
need  for,  and  the  desirability  of,  establishing 
a  system  of  requiring  vessels  using  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  to  give 
evidence  that  such  vessels  have  adequate 
financial  capability  within  appropriate  limi- 
tations to  reimburse  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
charged oil  and  to  pay  damage  claims  cover- 
ing private  real  or  personal  property  Injured 
or  destroyed  by  such  discharged  oil.  In 
carrjrlng  out  this  study,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  seek  detailed  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  economic  effects  of  such 
a  system  on  the  merchant  marine  industry, 
and  shall  seek  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  representatives  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, oil,  and  insurance  industries,  labor,  and 
other  national  and  International  organiza- 
tions relative  to  the  need  for,  and  desira- 
bility of,  such  a  system.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  a  report,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  thereon,  to 
the  Congress,  through  the  President,  by 
July  1,   1970. 

"AHEA  ACID  AND  OTHER  MINE  WATER  POLLXJTION 
CONTROL    DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Sec  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  any  State  or 
interstate  agency  to  carry  out  one  or  more 
projects  to  demonstrate  methods  for  the 
elimination  or  control,  within  all  or  part  of 
a  watershed,  of  acid  or  other  mine  water 
pKjllution  resulting  from  active  or  abandoned 
mines.  Such  projects  shall  demonstrate  the 
engineering  and  economic  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  various  abatement  techniques 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  effec- 
tive and  practical  methods  of  acid  or  other 
mine  water  pollution  elimination  or  control. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  selecting  water- 
sheds for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall 
(1)  require  such  feasibility  studies  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  (2)  give  preference  to 
areas  which  have  the  greatest  present  or 
potential  value  for  public  use  for  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  water  supply,  and  other 
public  uses,  and  (3)  be  satisfied  that  the 
project  area  will  not  be  affected  adversely 
by  the  Influx  of  acid  or  other  mine  water 
pollution  from  nearby  sources. 

"(c)  Federal  participation  in  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions — 

"(1)  that  the  State  or  interstate  agency 
shall  pay  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
actual  project  costs  which  pajrment  may  be 
in  any  form,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
land  or  interests  therein  that  is  needed  for 
the  project,  personal  property,  or  services,  the 
value  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(2)  that  the  State  or  Interstate  agency 
shall  provide  legal  and  practical  protection  to 
the  project  area  to  insure  against  any  activi- 
ties which  will  cause  future  acid  or  other 
mine  water  pollution. 


"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  which  sum  shall  be  available 
until  expended.  No  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  in  any  one  year  shall  be  granted  to 
any  one  State." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Redesignated  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"cooperation  BT  all  federal  agencies  IN  THE 
CONTROL    of     POLL0TION 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  any  real  property  or  facility 
Of  any  kind  shall,  within  available  appropri- 
ations and  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  Insure  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  administration 
of  such  property,  or  facility.  In  his  summary 
of  any  conference  pursuant  to  section  10(d) 
(4)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  include 
references  to  any  discharges  allegedly  con- 
tributing to  pollution  from  any  such  Federal 
property  or  facility,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  summary  to  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  such  property 
or  facility.  Notice  of  any  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  10(f)  of  this  Act  involving  any  pollu- 
tion alleged  to  be  effected  by  any  such  dis- 
charges shall  also  be  given  to  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property 
or  facility  involved,  and  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  bearing  board  conduct- 
ing such  hearing  shall  include  references  to 
any  such  discharges  which  are  contributing 
to  the  jjollution  found  by  such  board. 

"(b)  Any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license  or 
permit  to  conduct  any  activity  which  may 
result  in  discharge  into  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  with  certification  from 
the  appropriate  State  or  interstate  water 
pollution  control  agency  that  such  activity 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  shall 
insure  compliance  with  applicable  water 
quality  standards.  In  any  case  where  such 
standards  have  been  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act,  such 
certification  shall  be  from  the  Secretary.  No 
license  or  permit  shall  be  granted  until  such 
certification  has  been  obtained  or  unless 
good  cause  is  shown  for  not  obtaining  such 
certification.  Such  license  or  permit  shall  be 
suspended  if  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion finds,  pursuant  to  section  10(c)  (5)  of 
this  Act  that  such  licensee  or  permittee  is  not 
in  compliance  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  pursuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  require  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  upon  the  request  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  provide,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  relevant  informa- 
tion on  applicable  water  quality  standards 
and  shall,  when  requested  by  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  comment  on  the  meth- 
ods proposed  by  the  applicant  to  comply  with 
such  standards." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466c ) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  (J)  and  (k); 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  three 
new  subsections  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  or  make  grants  to,  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals lor  (A)  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  demonstrating  new  or  Improved  methods 
for  the  prevention,  removal,  and  control  of 
nattiral  or  manmade  pollution  in  lakes,  in- 
cluding the  undesirable  effects  of  nutrients 
and  vegetation,  and  (B)  the  construction  of 
publicly  owned  research  facilities  for  such 
purpose. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  in  such 
research,  studies,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations as  he  deems  appropriate  relative  to 


the  removal  of  oil  from  any  waters  and  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  oil  pollution, 
and  shall  publish  ijptD  time  to  time  the  re- 
sults of  such  acti^'ltles.  In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to.  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals."; 

(3)  by  changing  in  redesignated  subsec- 
tion (J)  (4)  the  words  "and  June  30,  1969." 
to  "June  30.  1969.  and  June  30,  1970,";  and 

(4)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  re- 
designated subsection  (k)  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  other  than  subsection 
(Jl,  not  to  exceed  $66,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. "" 

Sec  5.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466C-1 ) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  in  subsection  (e)(1)  the 
word  "'three'"  to  "five";  and 

(2)  by  changing  in  subsection  (e)  (2)  and 
(3)  the  word  "two"  to  "four". 

Sec  6.  Redesignated  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924,  or". 

Sec  7.  The  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924  (43 
Stat.  604),  as  amended  (80  Stat.  1246-1252), 
is  hereby  repealed. 


S.  8— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL— EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  TO  THE 
AGRICULTURE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  remove  the  discrimina- 
tory exclusion  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try from  the  protections  and  procedures 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  bill  is  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  make  its  provisions 
applicable  to  agriculture."  It  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harti.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Sepator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
( Mr.  McCarthy  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  South  I>akota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Young  ) . 
explanation    of   bill 

This  bill  includes  agricultural  em- 
ployees under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended.  The  bill  also 
amends  section  8(f)  of  the  act  to  permit 
prehire  contracts  in  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry. 

Basic  provisions:  The  bill  provides  an 
orderly  process  for  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions by  the  NLRB  to  permit  employees 
freely  to  choose  whether  they  wish  to  be 
represented  by  a  union.  Should  a  major- 
ity wish  union  representation,  the  em- 
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ployer  and  the  majority  representative 
are  thereafter  both  obligated  to  bargain 
collectively  and  discuss  grievances.  By 
coverage  under  tlie  act,  protection  of  the 
rights  of  employees  to  join,  or  not  to 
join,  a  labor  orgapaization  is  guaranteed, 
and  the  NLRB  investigates  and  decides 
cases  involving  ulifair  labor  practices  of 
unions  and  employers  on  charges  pre- 
sented by  worlceri,  unions,  or  employers. 
Jurisdiction:  It  is  expected  that  the 
NLRB  will  apply ja  jurisdictional  stand- 
ard of  $50,000  iii  Interstate  commerce. 
Statistics  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ai^d  Labor  indicate  that 
.157.900  farms  in  the 
3.5  percent,  would  be 
jposed  legislation.  Yet, 
|iat  over  45  percent  of 
ujage  work  force  is  em- 
percent  of  farms,  and 
under  the  legislation. 
338,200  of  all  com- 


only   108.400  of 
United  States,  ot 
covered  by  the  pt 
it  is  estimated  t| 
the  total  farm 
ployed  on  these  3| 
would  be  include 
Interestingly,  oni 


merclal  farms,  of  less  than  U  percent, 
hire  any  full-tim^  workers. 

The  §mall  family  farm  would  not  be 
CDver^  under  tlis  legislation.  Not  only 
Is  it  unlikely  thai  it  would  meet  any  of 
the  jurisdictional  tests,  but  immediate 
relatives  as  well  ^  managers  and  super- 
visors of  an  employer  are  excluded  from 
a  bargaining  unit  by  existing  provisions 
of  the  act.  MoroDver,  at  least  two  em- 
ployees are  necesisary  under  existing  law 
to  constitute  a  |  bargaining  unit  and, 
therefore,  the  srtiall  family  farm  that 
has  only  one  |iired  man  would  be 
excluded.  j 

Section  8(f)  pfo visions:  The  bill  per- 
mits, but  does  ndt  require,  employers  in 
the  agricultural  industry  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  urilon — commonly 
referred  to  as  a  ^rehire  agreement — be- 
fore employees  ^le  actually  hired  and 
before  a  majorittr  status  of  a  union  is 
actually  determined.  This  presents  a 
maximum  opportunity  to  the  grower  or 
farmer — presently  available  only  in  the 
construction  industry — to  stabilize  his 
labor  situation  ai  id  reliably  estimate  his 
labor  cost  in  ad/ance  of  planting  and 
harvesting.  This  purely  voluntary  pre- 
hire  procedure  is  particularly  valuable  to 
all  parties  In  a  leasonal  industry,  and, 
even  if  a  contract  is  made,  an  election 
proceeding  may  idways  be  held  after  all 
employees  are  hired. 

Other  provisioi  s  of  section  8(f)  permit 
arrangements  fo-  a  union  hiring  hail, 
and  union  secur  ty  agreements  provid- 
ing for  imion  mimbershlp  7  days  after 
employment.  The  7 -day  provisions  modi- 
fies the  law  under  NLRA;  that  is,  it  al- 
lows a  shorter  grace  period  of  7  days  as 
opposed  to  30  dai^s  authorized  generally 
under  NLRA,  primarily  because  of  the 
seasonal  nature  cf  and  short  duration  of 
employment.  In  a  rlght-to-work  juris- 
diction, 19  State;,  the  parties  would  be 
prohibited  from  entering  into  a  union 
security  agreement.  Indeed.  NLRA — (sec. 
7051  bi.  Public  law  86-257 > —expressly 
provides: 

Nothing  contained  In  the  amendment 
made  by  subsectlc  a  (a)  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  tt  e  execution  or  applica- 
tion of  an  agreem(  nt  requiring  membership 
in  a  labor  organlza  Lion  as  a  condition  o{  em- 
ployment in  any  S  tate  or  Territory  in  which 
such  execution  or  application  Is  prohibited 
by  State  or  Territoi  lal  law. 


RISTOmT  OP  OOLLECmrK  BASOAHnirO 

Mr.  President,  in  the  midthlrties  the 
Congress  declared  a  national  labor  policy 
for  Industrial  employees  and  employers 
through  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  purpose  of  that 
act  was  to  establish  an  equitable  frame- 
work for  industrial  peace  and  therefore 
maintain  the  free  flow  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  commerce.  The  act  had 
been  amazingly  succe&ful. 

Farmworkers  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
when  it  was  first  enacted  In  1935.  Since 
then,  industrial  workers  for  three  dec- 
ades have  had  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  act;  and,  industrial  em- 
ployers have  realized  that  the  act  is  a 
necessary  and  desirable  instrument  for 
handling  labor  management  relations  In 
our  dynamic  economy. 

But  today,  almost  40  years  after  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  began  to 
bring  labor  peace  to  industrial  life — we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  wisdom  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  act  to  agriculture. 
The  continuation  of  this  discriminatory 
exclusion  of  agriculture  from  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  laws  means  that 
farm  employees  have  no  meaningful 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
and  that  farmers  and  growers  are  unable 
to  relieve  themselves  from  costly  boy- 
cott activities.  There  is  a  resulting  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  entire  economy  and 
consuming  public. 

MOUNTING  TENSIONS  AND  STSITK 

Farmworkers  today,  believing  that 
collective  bargaining  is  an  essential  self- 
help  device  for  improving  their  economic 
and  social  status,  are  striving  vigorously 
for  elections  and  other  means  to  obtain 
union  recognition.  Farmers  generally, 
with  equal  intensity,  taking  the  position 
that  collective  bargaining  Imposes  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  employers'  Interests, 
have  refused  to  agree  to  elections  or  other 
methods  for  resolving  labor  disputes. 

These  conditions  have  produced  in- 
creasingly serious  community  unrest, 
strikes,  and  violence.  Most  recently  the 
industry  has  become  caught  up  in  a 
most  costly  and  economically  wasteful 
boycott  of  particular  farm  products. 

A  nationwide  boycott  of  California 
table  grapes  was  called  by  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
and  supported  by  civic  and  church 
groups,  presidential  candidates.  Con- 
gressmen, and  other  political  leaders  in- 
cluding mayors.  Some  retail  chain  stores 
voluntarily  refused  to  handle  grapes. 
Statistics  reveal  that  the  boycott  has  had 
a  severe  impact  on  the  wholesale  and 
retail  purchase,  distribution,  warehous- 
ing, and  transport  of  grapes.  Prices  re- 
ceived by  growers  for  their  grapes  are 
down;  more  sales  are  on  consignment 
than  ever  before;  and,  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  on  advertis- 
ing campaigns  by  the  involved  parties. 

Farmworkers,  already  on  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  and  social  ladder,  are 
out  of  jobs;  and  strikebreakers,  many  of 
them  from  Mexico,  increase  tensions. 
The  farmers  and  growers  remain  intran- 
sigent, and  the  workers  are  adamant. 
Communities  are  racked  with  bitterness, 
dissent,  and  conflict,  and  racial  over- 
tones mark  much  of  the  controversy. 


COLLBCnVI    BAKGAimNG    CAN    AlTD    HAS    WORKED 
IN   THK    AORICtJLTTTRK    INWtJSTmT 

The  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
can,  and  has  worked  In  the  agriculture 
Industry.  Contracts  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  number  of  years  where  the 
employers'  voluntarily  agreed  to  reason- 
able procedures  for  determining  major- 
ity status  and  then  bargained  with  the 
democratically  chosen  representative  of 
their  employees.  In  California,  for  exam- 
ple, many  large  wine  grape  growers  have 
entered  into  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments with  the  United  F^rm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  ^ 

The  long  history  of  successful  cxAlep^ 
tive  bargaining  In  the  sugar  and_pine- 
apple  industry  in  Hawaii,  where  there  is 
a  "little  NLRA,"  is  further  evidence  that 
collective  bargaining  does  work  In  agri- 
culture. Agricultural  employees  have 
long  been  permitted  to  form  and  join 
labor  organizations  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— Great  Britain,  Italy,  Cameroon, 
Ivory  Coast,  India,  Indonesia,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica.  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  And  most 
importantly,  there  has  been  successful 
collective  bargaining  in  Industries  which 
are  part  and  parcel  of  agriculture — In- 
dustries Involving  packing  sheds,  food 
processing,  and  canning.  The  work  is 
seasonal,  the  workers  travel,  and  the 
products  are  highly  perishable  when  they 
arrive  at  the  doors  of  the  cMUiery,  just 
as  they  are  at  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  8)  to  amend  the  National 
LalKjr  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  the 
agriculture  industry.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
WiLLiAias  of  New  Jersey,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing phrase:  "as  an  agricultural  laborer, 
or". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(f)  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  for  an  employer  engaged  primarily  In 
the  building  and  construction  industry,  or  an 
employer  engaged  In  agriculture,  to  make  an 
agreement  covering  employees  engaged  (or 
who,  upon  their  employment,  wlU  be  en- 
gaged) in  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry, or  as  agricultural  employees  with  a 
labor  organization  of  which  such  employees 
are  members  ( not  established,  maintained,  or 
assisted  by  any  action  defined  in  section  8(ai 
of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor  practice)  be- 
cause ( 1 )  the  majority  status  of  such  labor 
organization  has  not  been  established  imder 
the  provisions  of  section  9  of  tills  Act  prior 
to  the  making  of  such  agreement,  or  (2)  such 
agreement  requires  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, membership  in  such  labor  organization 
after  the  seventh  day  following  the  beginning 
of  such  employment  or  the  effective  date  of 
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the  agreement,  whichever  Is  later,  or  ( 3 )  such 
agreement  requiree  the  employer  to  notify 
such  labor  organization  of  opportunities  for 
employment  with  such  employer,  or  gives 
such  labor  organization  an  opportunity  to 
refer  qualified  applicants  for  such  employ- 
ment, or  (4)  such  agreement  specifies  mini- 
mum training  or  experience  qualifications  for 
employment  or  provides  for  priority  in  op- 
portunities for  employment  based  upon 
length  of  service  with  such  employer.  In  the 
Industry  or  in  the  particular  geographical 
area:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  set  aside  the  final  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 8(a)(3)  of  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  any  agreement  which  would  be  invalid, 
but  for  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  shall  not 
be  a  bar  to  a  petition  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9(c)  or  9(e)." 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 


S.  9— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  TO  THE 
INNOCENT  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  sought  to  establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  fair  and  equal  justice  under  law. 
This  has  been  the  primary  responsibility 
of  lawmakers  and  administrators  alike. 
We  have  constantly  worked  to  protect  the 
personal  rights  of  each  of  our  citizens, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
the  protection  and  general  welfare  of 
society  as  a  whole.  To  this  end  we  have 
attempted  to  maintain  a  delicate  balance 
between  the  enforcement  of  law  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  preservation  of  per- 
sonal liberty  on  the  other. 

In  most  rejects,  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  have  managed  to  carry  out 
our  basic  purpose.  We  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  institutions  which  adminis- 
ter justice  In  America.  In  spite  of  their 
various  shortcomings,  they  represent  a 
record  of  justice  and  equality  seldom 
achieved  In  man's  history. 

However,  I  think  *we  must  recognize 
one  aspect  of  our  judicial  system  that  is 
ironically  and  tragically  unjust — and 
that  Is  the  whole  area  of  compensation 
to  the  Innocent  victims  of  crime. 

The  question  of  victim  compensation  is 
a  critical  Issue  and  must  receive  careful 
consideration  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  various  dimensions  of  violent 
crime.  Every  day  in  this  coimtry  we  wit- 
ness a  gross  discrepancy  in  the  way  we 
attempt  to  administer  justice.  This  dis- 
crepancy usually  works  in  this  way : 

A  violent  crime  against  the  person  oc- 
curs— pertiaps  assault,  murder,  or  rape 
or  malicious  disfiguration — and  the  at- 
tacker is  apprehended.  What  then  takes 
place?  The  attacker  may  receive  legal 
counsel,  psychiatric  examinations  and 
treatment,  hospitalization,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  even  vocational  training  or  an 
education — all  paid  for  by  the  State.  Yet, 
the  victim,  whose  life  may  have  been 
turned  to  chaos  or  even  destroyed  by  the 
crime,  will  more  than  likely  be  ignored. 
The  only  way  he  can  collect  reimburse- 
ment for  medical  bills,  lost  wages,  or 
other  expenses  is  to  sue  his  attacker — a 
process  which  brings  highly  dubious  re- 
sults. The  victim  suffers  serious  Injury, 
entailing  great  expense,  pain,  and  per- 
sonal loss,  but  he  is  in  no  position  to 


obtain  any  type  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  this 
unfair  Irony  In  our  judicial  system  ever 
since  I  served  as  a  district  judge  in  Texas 
over  30  years  ago,  and  have  long  be- 
lieved that  something  should  be  done  to 
rectify  this  deplorable  situation. 

In  1965,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2155  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  intolerable  situation  by 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Vio- 
lent Crimes  Compensation  Commission 
which  could  consider  claims,  examine 
evidence,  and  provide  up  to  but  not  in 
excess  of  $25,000  compensation  for  indi- 
viduals Injured  by  criminal  violence. 

S.  2155  was  the  first  bill  ever  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  compensate  the 
innocent  victim  of  crime.  Since  that 
time,  support  for  such  legLslation  has 
grown  .steadily.  The  Minnesota  Law  Re- 
view of  December  1965,  carried  a  sympo- 
sium on  victim  compensation  which  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  this  area.  A  more 
recent  study  by  Stephen  Shafer  entitled, 
"The  Victim  and  His  Criminal,"  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  background  and  de- 
velopment of  victim  compensation.  In 
December  of  1968,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  conducted  an  international  con- 
ference on  the  compensation  to  Inno- 
cent victims  of  violent  crime  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  In  Los 
Angeles.  The  whole  purpose  of  these 
hearings  was  to  Investigate  the  problem 
of  victim  compensation. 

Due  to  the  considerable  discussion  and 
debate  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
Introduction  of  my  first  bill,  I  wsis  able 
to  improve  and  refine  the  legislation. 
Then.  In  Januai-y  of  1967,  I  introduced 
the  "Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act 
of  1967,"  as  S.  646  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Again,  these  efforts  have  created  much 
Interest  and  support,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  take  positive  action  In  this  vitally 
important  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  new  awareness 
of  the  need  for  such  legislation  in  the 
country  today.  Recent  nationwide  polls 
have  shown  as  many  as  65  percent  of 
those  polled  favored  victim  compensa- 
tion. We  have  begun  to  see  more  clearly 
that  such  a  discrepancy  in  our  judicial 
system  should  not  exist  in  our  society. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation  to 
innocent  victims  of  crime.  This  bill  is 
the  product  of  a  great  deal  of  study,  and 
has  resulted  from  serious  efforts  to  for- 
mulate a  fair  and  effective  approach  to 
victim  compensation.  The  past  4  years 
have  seen  much  work  done  in  this  area, 
and  my  bill  has  benefited  greatly  from 
these  various  contributions. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  claims 
of  victims  of  violent  crimes  who  live  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  fed- 
erally administered  areas.  These  persons 
who  have  suffered  personal  pain  and  loss 
due  to  a  criminal  act  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive up  to  $25,000  in  compensation — an 
assistance  which  would  not  ordinarily  be 
available  to  them.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned that  people  who  are  unable  to 
protect  themselves  with  extensive  insur- 
ance coverage  can  obtain  some  type  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  Injuries 


and  economic  difficulties  which  may  en- 
sue as  a  result  of  a  violent  crime.  Some- 
one who  must  work  hard  for  a  living, 
and  must  account  for  every  penny 
earned,  should  not  be  severely  penalized 
because  he  suddenly  becomes  the  victim 
of  a  malicious  act  of  violence,  when  the 
government  fails  in  its  duty  to  protect 
him. 

We  must  see  crime  in  terms  of  a  three- 
part  equation:  The  conditions  of  life 
that  produce  a  criminal  act,  the  criminal 
act  itself,  and  the  victim's  loss.  At  the 
moment,  our  major  resources  center 
upon  the  act  of  the  criminal.  Surely  we 
owe  as  much  assistance  and  concern  to 
the  victim  of  a  violent  crime  as  we  do 
to  his  attacker. 

Society's  responsibility  to  the  victims 
of  crimes  of  violence  Is  directly  related 
to  society's  dereliction  in  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  preserving  law  and  or- 
der within  the  society.  Unlike  an  earlier 
time  in  our  history  when  citizens  bore 
arms  and  largely  were  responsible  for 
their  own  protection,  various  laws.  In- 
stitutions, and  mores  within  today's 
social  structure  exist  as  a  pledge  that  so- 
ciety will  provide  protection.  When  so- 
ciety fails  in  its  assumed  duty  to  protect 
its  citizens,  society  ought  to  have  the  re- 
Eponsiblhty  of  compensating  the  inno- 
cent victim  for  his  personal  pain  and 
Injury. 

I  believe  that  my  bill,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  contains  provisions  that 
make  it  an  important  steppingstone  In 
dealing  with  this  urgent  matter.  I  have 
given  its  passage  top  priority,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  receive  early  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  provide 
for  compensation  to  the  innocent  victims 
of  crime  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  9)  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
EOROUGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  n — SHORT  TITLE   AND 
DEFINITIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  of 
1969". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(II  The  term  "child"  means  an  unmarried 
person  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and    includes    a    stepchild    or    an    adopted 
child; 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission 
established  by  this  Act; 

(3)  The  term  "dependents"  means  those 
who  were  whoUy  or  partially  dependent  upon 
his  income  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  would 
have  been  so  dependent  but  for  the  incapac- 
ity due  to  the  injury  from  which  the  death 
resulted  and  shall  include  the  child  of  such 
victim  born  after  Ms  death; 
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(4)  the  term  '^p«nonal  Injury"  meana 
actual  bodily  harm  and  ineludM  pregnancy 
and  mental  or  nervous  shock; 

(5)  The  term  "rolatlTe"  meana  hla  spouae, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half 
brother,  half  ststei<.  or  stjouse's  parents; 

(S)  The  term  "Victim"  means  a  person 
who  la  Injtired  or  lulled  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  la  within  the 
deecrlptlon  of  any  of  the  offenses  specified  In 
section  30a  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   n— BSTABIilSHMBNT   OP   VIOI^ENT 
CRIMSS  COMPBirSATION  COMMISSION 

VIOL,SNT    CRimS    COMPENSATION    COMMISSION 

Sic.  301.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  PJesldent,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent)  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  (^resident  shall  designate 
one  of  the  memberi  of  the  Commission  who 
haa  been  a  membe^  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  for 
at  least  eight  yearti.  as  Chairman. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  In  any  oth»r  business,  vocation,  or 
employtnent. 

-(c)  V»*  Chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, except  as  proi-lded  In  section  205(b); 
and  where  opinion  Is  divided  and  only  one 
other  member  is  present,  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  shall   prevail. 

(d|  The  Conunlsiiion  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 

TKKMS    AND    COMF  ENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Th  (  term  of  ofBce  of  each 
member  of  the  C  ommlsslon  taking  office 
after  December  31.  969.  shall  be  eight  years, 
except  that  (1)  ti  e  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  takin  ;  office  after  December  31, 
1969.  shall  expire  ai  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  one  at 
the  end  of  four  yef  rs.  one  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
after  December  31,  1969;  and  (2)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  ill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expirati  an  of  the  terms  for  which 
his  predecessor  waj  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  ren  alnder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Bach  membey  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappjlntment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  li  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers . 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,   oi    malfeasance  in   office. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  rv  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Fei  eral  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964  except  the  Chairman  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
m  of  such  schedule 

ATTORNEYS,     EXAMIhERS.      AND     EMPLOTEES      OF 
THE  COMM  BSION;  EXPENSES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  such  of  leers,  attorneys,  examin- 
ers, and  other  exper  ts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act  and 
the  Commission  nay.  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  appoint  such  other  officers  said 
employees  as  are  ne  cessary  and  fix  their  com- 
p>ensatlon  In  accorc  ance  with  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949. 

(b)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  In- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsis- 
tence expenses  of  the  Commission  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  incurred  by  the 
members  or  employees  of  the  Commission 
under  Its  orders  sh4ll  be  allowed  and  paid  on 
the  presentation  of]  itemized  vouchers  there- 
for approved  by  tt^e  Commission  or  by  any 
individual  it  deslgiiates  for  that  purpose. 

PRINCkPAI.   omcE 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Tte  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  shall  l«  In  or  near  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  tli  e  Commission  or  any  duly 


authorized  representative  may  exercise  any  or 
all  of  Its  powers  In  any  place. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  an 
office  for  the  service  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

POWERS    AND    PROCXOX7KX8    OF   THX    COMMISSION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Upon  request  made  to  the 
Commission  after  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  or  Its  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  have  a  hearing  on  such  ap- 
plication, shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  such 
hearing,  and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  applicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  Its  duly  authorized 
representative,  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  the  Commission  or  such 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths,  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  of  sub- 
pena  and  compulsion  of  attendance  and  pro- 
duction of  documents  as  are  conferred  upon 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 26.  1935.  and  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  persons  summoned  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise to  attend  or  testify  or  produce  such 
documents  as  are  described  therein  before  the 
Commission,  except  that  no  subpena  shall 
be  issued  except  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman,  and  application  to  any  court  for 
aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  may  be  made 
only  by  said  Chairman.  Subp>enas  shall  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the  said 
Chairman. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  person  en- 
titled to  make  an  application  is  a  child,  the 
application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf  by 
any  person  acting  as  his  parent  or  guardian. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  person  entitled  to 
make  an  application  is  mentally  defective, 
the  application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf  by 
his  guardian  or  such  other  individual  author- 
ized to  administer  his  estate. 

(d)  Where  any  application  is  made  to  the 
Commission  under  this  Act,  the  applicant, 
and  any  attorney  assisting  the  Commission, 
shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard. 

(c)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that  he 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

(f)  Where  under  this  Act  any  person  Is  en- 
titled to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mission, that  person  may  appear  in  person  or 
by  his  attorney. 

(g)  Every  person  appearing  under  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  have 
the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

( h )  The  Commission  or  its  duly  authorized 
representative  may  receive  In  evidence  any 
statement,  document,  information,  or  matter 
that  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
contribute  to  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  statement,  document, 
information,  or  matter  would  be  admissible 
in  a  court  of  law,  except  that  any  evidence 
introduced  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  or 
persons  charged  with  causing  the  injury  or 
death  of  the  victim,  any  request  for  a  s««y  of 
the  Commission's  action,  and  the  fact  o^  any 
award  granted  by  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  admissible  against  such  person  or  persons 
in  any  prosecution  for  such  Injury  or  death. 

( i )  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of  any 
offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omission  on 
which  a  claim  under  this  Act  is  based,  proof 
of  that  conviction  shall,  unless  an  appeal 
against  the  conviction  or  a  petition  for  a  re- 
hearing or  certiorari  in  respect  of  the  charge 
Is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or  rehearing  haa 
been  ordered,  be  taken  as  conclvislve  evidence 
that  the  offense  has  been  committed. 

(j)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission. 


ATTORNKTB' 


Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  providing  that  an  attorney 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under 
this  Act.  file  with  the  agency  the  amount  of 
fee  charged  In  connection  with  his  services 
rendered  in  such  proceedings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  information  Is  filed  by 
an  attorney  under  (a)  above,  the  Commission 
may  determine,  in  accordance  with  such 
published  rules  or  regulations  as  it  may 
provide,  that  such  fee  charged  Is  excessive. 
If,  after  notice  to  the  attorney  of  this  de- 
termination, the  Commission  and  the  at- 
torney fall  to  agree  upon  a  fee.  the  Com- 
mission may,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  information  required  by  (a) 
above,  petition  the  United  States  district 
court  In  the  district  in  which  the  attorney 
maintains  an  office,  and  the  court  shall  de- 
termine a  reasonable  fee  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  for  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  any  proceedings  under 
this  Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section,  if  any  compensation  is 
paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

finalitt  ov  decision 

Sec.  207.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  on  appeal, 
except  that  no  trial  de  novo  of  the  facts 
determined  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
allowed. 

REGITLATIONS 

Sec.  208.  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  filing  of  applications 
and  the  proceedings  under  this  Act.  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

TITLE  III— AWARD  AND  PAYMENT  OP 
COMPENSATION 

AWARDING    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person 
Is  Injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omission 
of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the  de- 
scription of  the  offenses  listed  In  section  302 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, upon  an  application,  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  If  such  act  or 
omission  occurs — 

( 1 )  within  the  "special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  as 
defined  in  section  7  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  or 

(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  p.^y- 
ment  of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person; 
or 

(2)  m  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  Is  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;  or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  such  dependents. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age.  Insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  he 
was  legally  Incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
Intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  the  amount  of 
any  award,  the  Commission  may  consider 
any  circumstances  it  determines  to  be  rele- 
vant. Including  the  behavior  of  the  victim 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  contributed  to 
his  injury  or  death,  unless  such  injury  or 
death  resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  to  apprehend  an  offender. 
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(e)  No  order  may  be  made  \inder  this 
section  unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  fijids  that — 

(1)  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur; 
and 

(2)  the  injury  or  death  resulted  from 
such  act  or  omission. 

(f)  An  order  may  be  made  under  this 
section  whether  or  not  any  person  is  prose- 
cuted or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out 
of  such  act  or  omission,  or  if  such  act  or 
omission  is  the  subject  of  any  other  legal 
action.  Upon  application  from  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to 
have  caused  the  Injury  or  death,  the  Com- 
mission shall  suspend  proceedings  under 
this  Act  until  such  application  is  with- 
drawn or  until  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
arising  out  of  such  act  or  omission  Is  no 
longer  pending  or  Imminent.  The  Commis- 
sion may  suspend  proceedings  In  the  inter- 
est of  justice  if  a  civil  action  arising  from 
such  act  or  omission  is  pending  or  immi- 
nent. 

(g)  Upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  the  person  named  in  such  order  the 
amount  specified  therein. 

orrENSEs  ■ro  which  this  act  applies 
Sec.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  personal 
Injury  or  death  which  resulted  from  offenses 
m  the  following  categories: 

(1)  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape, 
or  pKjison; 

(2)  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  may- 
hem; 

(3)  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 

(4)  assault; 

(5)  mayhem; 

(6)  malicious  disfiguring; 

(7)  threats  to  do  bodily  harm; 

(8)  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts; 

(9)  Indecent  act  with  children; 

(10)  arson; 

(11)  kidnapping; 

(12)  robbery; 

(13)  murder; 

(14)  manslaughter,  voluntary; 

(15)  attempted  murder; 

(16)  rape; 

(17)  attempted  rape; 

(18)  other  crimes  involving  force  to  the 
person. 

nature  of  the  compensation 
Sec.  303.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment   of    compensation    under   this   Act 
for— 

(a)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(b)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(c)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(d)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(e)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  injury  or  death  of  the 
victim  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  reasonable. 

LIMITATIONS  tTPON   AWARDING  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  order  for  the  pajrment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  tinder  section 
301  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  personal  injury  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  victim 
in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  If 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
Injury  or  death  of  the  victim  living  with 
the  offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband  or 
in  situations  when  the  Commission  at  its 
discretion  feels  unjust  enrichment  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  offender  would  result. 

TERMS    OF    THE    ORDER 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  any  order  for  the  payment 


of  compensation  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
any  payments  awarded  under  section  301  of 
this  Act  any  payments  received  by  the  victim 
or  by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the  offender 
or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender, 
or  from  the  United  States  (except  those  re- 
ceived under  this  Act),  a  State  or  any  of  its 
subdivisions,  for  personal  injury  or  death 
compensable  under  this  Act,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  such  payments  and 
any  award  under  this  Act  are  in  excess  of 
the  total  compensable  injuries  suffered  by 
the  victim  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time,  on 
itA  own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  the 
Attorney  General,  or  of  the  victim  or  his  de- 
pendents, or  of  the  offender,  vary  any  order 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  made 
under  this  Act  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission thinks  fit.  whether  as  to  terms  of  the 
order  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amount  of  the  award  or  otherwise. 

TITLE  IV— RECOVERY  OF  COMPENSATION 

RECOVERY    FROM    OFFENDER 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment Of  compensation  is  or  has  been  made 
under  this  Act  for  a  personal  Injury  or  death 
resulting  from  the  act  or  omission  consti- 
tuting such  offense,  the  Commission  may  in- 
stitute an  action  against  such  person  for 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  such  compensation  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  In  which  such  person  resides  or  is 
found.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  in  any 
such  action. 

(b)  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any 
Judicial  district  In  any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  served  in  any  other  Judicial 
district  by  the  United  States  marshal  thereof. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  In  which 
any  action  under  this  section  is  pending 
that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  court  in  such  action,  the  court  may  cause 
such  other  parties  to  be  summoned  from  any 
judicial  district  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  An  order  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the 
injury  or  death. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  501.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  report  of  its  activities  under  this  Act  in- 
cluding the  name  of  each  applicant,  a  brief 
description  of  the  facts  in  each  case,  and 
the  amount,  if  any,  of  compensation 
awarded. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  502.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  application,  statement,  document,  or 
information  presented  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  504.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1970. 


S.  11— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^ 
THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PER- 
SONNEL ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Anderson,  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Dodd, 
Ervin,  Gravel,  Hart,  Hatfield,  Inouye, 


Jackson,  Kennedy,  McCarthy,  McGee. 
MCGOVERN,  Metcalf,  Mondalk,  Mon- 
TOYA,  Moss,  Nelson,  Pell,  Randolph, 
RiBicoFF,  Tydincs,  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  Ohio,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1969,  to  strengthen  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  extend  State  and  local  merit  systems 
to  additional  programs  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  provide  grants  for  im- 
provement of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration,  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance in  training  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activi- 
ties, to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  lasl^Congress  was 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1967,  which  was  a  set  of  measures  de- 
signed to  help  strengthen  State  and  local 
governments  through  improved  person- 
nel administration  and  more  efficient  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  personnel, 
particularly  in  the  administrative,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  categories. 

That  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee after  several  years  of  study,  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  It  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  the  sponsorship  of  16  Sen- 
ators, the  endorsement  of  Governors, 
mayors,  and  other  public  officials 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  strong 
support  of  citizen  groups  devoted  to  the 
public  interest,  and  it  was  passed  by  a 
substantial  majority.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  House  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  it,  and  it  died  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

The  bill  which  I  and  others  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  almost  identical  with  the 
bill  which  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress.  It  is  crucially  im- 
portant to  the  successful  execution  of 
the  wide-ranging  programs  of  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  government 
which  Congress  has  authorized.  It  is 
urgently  necessary  in  order  that  gov- 
ernment below  the  Federal  level  may 
assume  its  full  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  public  services  demanded  in  this 
period  of  rapid  growth  and  social 
change. 

We  have  delayed  much  too  long  in 
dealing  with  the  critical  shortage  of 
properly  qualified  personnel  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Since  the  great  expansion  in 
public  programs  that  occurred  durina 
the  depression  thirties,  government  has 
been  chronically  deficient  in  manpower. 
Take,  for  example,  this  statement  from 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquirj- 
on  Public  Service  Personnel,  in  1933: 

In  spite  of  the  vital  Importance  of  gov- 
ernment and  governmental  services.  Ameri- 
can national.  State,  and  local  governments 
do  not  at  the  present  time  attract  to  their 
service  their  full  share  of  the  men  and 
women   of   capacity   and   character.   This   is 
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due  prtmarlly  to  oiir  delay  In  adjusting  our 
attltudM,  Inatltutlonl,  and  public  personnel 
poUclea  to  fit  social  atid  economic  changes  of 
the  past  seventy  years. 

This  must  now  te  revised  to  read — 
"the  post  hundred  years,"  since  35  years 
have  passed  since  that  report  and  we 
have  still  not  taken  the  obviously  needed 
actions. 

The  present  stat^  of  the  public  service 
was  characterized  ki  these  terms  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  in 


its    recent   report, 


•Modernizing   Local 


Government  To  Sef  ure  a  Balanced  Fed- 
eralism": 

Positions  requiring]  knowledge  of  modern 
technology  are  frequently  occupied  by  un- 
quaUfled  personnel. 

Except  In  large  cl|tle8,  most  department 
heads  are  amateurs. 

The  spoils  system  itlll  prevailing  In  parts 
of  the  nation  has  deep  roots  In  many  local 
governments. 

Pay  scales  are  usually  too  low  to  attract 
competent  professional  applicants. 

Such  conditions  lare  deplorable  from 
any  poiivt  of  view,  ^ut  they  are  intoler- 
able when- we  consider  that  the  vast  pro- 
grams of  Federal  iid,  costing  some  $20 
billion  a  year,  are  largely  dependent  upon 
State  and  local  govm-nments  for  their  ex- 
ecution. 

The  burden  carritd  by  government  be- 
low the  Federal  leyel  grows  constantly. 
Citizens  are  demanding  better  education 
for  their  children,  more  and  better  roads 
and  public  transit]  systems,  clean  and 
plentiful  water,  uApolluted  air,  better 
police  and  fire  protection,  more  and  bet- 
ter recreation  facilities,  more  and  better 
health  care  and  hospitals,  programs  for 
enlarging  job  oppc^tunities.  and  many 
other  services.  ] 

In  response  to  these  demands,  State 
and  local  government  employment  has 
been  expanding  at  a  rate  of  growth  four 
times  that  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  seven 
times  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  decade  from  1955  to  1965  State  and 
local  employment  increased  from  4.7  to 
7.7  million  persons,  and  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 11  million  by  1975.  Total  recruiting 
needs  for  administrative,  professional, 
and  technical  employees  are  estimated 
at  250,000  a  year. 


It  is  to  this  crisis 
power  that  the  Int 
sonnel  Act  of  1969 
provides  for  a  systei 
and  technical  assist 
eral  support  of  St£ 
ments     for     persoi 
training,  and  reci 
volimtary  basis.  Thj 


governmental  raan- 

rgovemmental  Per- 

addressed.  The  bill 

of  Federal  financial 

ice  and  other  Fed- 

e  and  locsd  govem- 

el     administration. 

tment,  on  a  purely 

authorities  granted 


by  the  bill  would  l^e  employed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  encoiirage  iiuiovation  and 
allow  for  diversity  bn  the  part  of  State 
and  local  govemnients  in  the  design, 
execution,  and  management  of  their  own 
systems  of  personneil  administration  and 
their  own  training  jprograms. 

The  bill  would: 

First.  Provide  folr  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  through  an  advisory  coun- 
cil appointed  by  t|ie  President,  In  the 
development  of  policies  and  standards 
for  the  adminlstratiion  of  programs  for 
improvement  of  State  and  local  person- 
nel administration  and  training.  The  ad- 
visory council  woulc)  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 


gress, and  In  transmlttlngr  to  the  Con- 
gress reports  of  the  advisory  coimcll,  the 
President  would  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  of  legislation  which  he  deems 
desirable  to  carry  out  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  council. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  plan  and  to  make 
improvements  in  their  systems  of  per- 
sonnel administration.  ' 

Third.  Transfer  to  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  existing  Federal  statutory  pro- 
visions lequlrlng  merit  personnel  ad- 
ministration for  State  and  local  employ- 
ees engaged  in  certain  federally  assisted 
programs. 

Fouith.  Authorize  Federal  agencies  to 
r  limit  State  and  local  government  oCB- 
cials  and  employees,  particularly  In  ad- 
ministrative, professional,  and  technical 
occupations,  to  Federal  training  pro- 
grams. To  meet  the  costs  restiltlng  from 
the  admission  of  State  or  local  em- 
ployees or  oflBcials  to  such  training  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  agency  concerned 
may  use  its  appropriations  or  may  be 
reimbursed  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  use  its  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  or  make 
advances  toward  these  costs. 

Fifth.  Authorize  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering programs  of  financial  grants 
or  assistance  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  special  training  for 
Slate  and  local  government  ofQcials  or 
employees  who  have  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  those  programs:  and  permit 
State  and  local  governments  to  use  ap- 
propriate Federal  funds  to  establish 
training  courses  for  or  to  pay  certain 
education  expenses  of  their  officials  or 
employees  who  have  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  the  program  concerned. 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  make  erants  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  appropriate 
organizations  for  carrying  out  approved 
plans  for  training  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees,  for  the  development 
of  such  plans  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  for  government  service 
fellowships  for  employees  selected  for 
special  graduate-level  university  train- 
ing. 

Seventh.  Authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  join  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  cooperative  recruitment 
and  examining  activities  and  to  furnish 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  at  the 
request  of  State  and  local  governments, 
to  strengthen  personnel  administration. 

Eighth.  Give  consent  of  Congress  to 
interstate  compacts  designed  to  Improve 
persormel  administration  and  training 
for  State  and  local  employees. 

Ninth.  Authorize  the  temporary  ex- 
changing of  personnel  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  States  and  local 
governments. 

Tenth.  Direct  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  activities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  providing  training  and 
technical  assistance  services  to  State  and 
local  governments,  so  as  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  to  insure  maximum 
effectiveness  of  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  bill  can 
be  given  early  consideration  In  the  Sen- 


ate, and  that  it  will  receive  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  in  time  for  It  to 
be  put  Into  execution  before  the  end  of 
1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  11)  to  reinforce  the  Fed- 
eral system  by  strengthening  the  per- 
sonnel resources  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  improve  intergovernmental 
cooperation  In  the  administration  of 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide  grants 
for  improvement  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel administration,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  training  State  and  lo- 
cal employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  training  of 
their  employees,  to  authorize  Interstate 
compacts  for  personnel  and  training  ac- 
tivities, to  facilitate  the  temporary  as- 
signment of  personnel  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  11 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

OECLARATtON  OF  POUCT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

That  effective  State  and  local  govern- 
mental Institutions  are  essential  In  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  Federal 
system  in  an  increasingly  complex  and  in- 
terdependent society. 

That,  since  numerous  governmental  ac- 
tivities administered  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  related  to  national  pur- 
pose and  are  financed  in  part  by  Federal 
funds,  a  national  interest  exists  in  a  high 
caliber  of  public  service  In  State  and  local 
governments. 

That  the  quality  of  public  servl»e  at  all 
levels  of  government  can  be  improved  by 
the  development  of  systems  of  personnel 
administration  consistent  with  such  merit 
principles  as — 

(1)  recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  abil- 
ity, knowledge,  and  skills.  Including  open 
consideration  of  qualified  applicants  for  ini- 
tial appointment: 

(2)  providing  equitable  and  adequate 
compensation: 

(3)  training  employees,  as  needed,  to  as- 
sure high-quality  performance; 

(4)  retaining  employees  on  the  basis  of 
the  adequacy  of  their  performance,  correct- 
ing inadequate  performance,  and  separating 
employees  whose  inadequate  performance 
cannot  be  corrected; 

(5)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employees  In  all  aspects  of  personnel 
administration  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
or  religious  creed  and  with  proper  regard 
for  their  privacy  and  constitutional  rights 
as  citizens;  and 

(6)  assuring  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coercion  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  using  their 
official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
fering with  or  affecting  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion or  a  nomination  for  office. 

That  Federal  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
strengthening  their  personnel  administra- 
tion In  a  manner  consistent  with  these  prin- 
ciples is  in  the  national  Interest. 
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Sec.  3.  The  authorities  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  In  such  manner  aa 
to   recognize   fully    the   rights,   powers,   and 
responsibilities  of  State   and   local   govern- 
ments. 
TITLE    I— DEVELOPMEKT   OP    POLICIES 
AND  STANDARDS 
DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  development  of  policies  and  standards 
for  the  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

AOVISORT    COUNCIL 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  appoint,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  an  advisory  council  on 
Intergovernmental  personnel  policy. 

(b)  The  advisory  council,  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  members,  shall  be  composed  pri- 
marily of  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments,  but  sbaU 
also  include  members  selected  from  educa- 
tional and  training  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions, public  employee  organizations,  and 
the  general  public.  At  least  half  of  the  gov- 
ernmental members  shall  be  officials  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  President  shall 
designate  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  advisory 
council. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory 
council  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  personnel  policies  and  programs 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  improving  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  State  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  connection  with 
programs  that  are  financed  in  whole  or  In 
part  from  Federal  funds; 

(2)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  them; 

(3)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  in 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employees  and  officials; 

(4)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  in 
developing  systems  of  personnel  administra- 
tion that  are  responsive  to  the  goals  and 
needs  of  their  programs  and  effective  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  capable  employees; 
and 

(5)  facilitating  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

(d)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  council,  including  travel  time,  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  daily  rate  for  GS-18;  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  all  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

REPORTS    OP    ADVISORY    COTTNCII. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  advisory  council  on  Inter- 
governmental personnel  policy  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
its  establishment,  the  advisory  council  shall 
submit  an  initial  report  on  its  activities, 
which  shall  Include  its  views  and  recommen- 
dations on — 

(1)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ex- 
tending merit  policies  and  standards  to  ad- 
ditional Federal-State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  the  feasibility  and  desirabUlty  of  ex- 
tending   m»1t    policies    and    standards    to 


grant-in-aid    programs    of    a    Federal-local 
character; 

(3)  appropriate  standards  for  merit  per- 
sonnel administration,  where  applicable,  in- 
cluding those  established  by  regulations  with 
respect  to  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; and 

(4)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  incentives  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  systems  of  personnel 
administration  based  on  merit  principles. 

(c)  In  transmitting  to  the  Congress  re- 
ports of  the  advisory  council,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  of 
legislation  which  he  deems  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  .  of  the  advisory 
council. 

TITLE  II — STRENGTHENING  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  improving  their 
personnel  administration. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT    AND    STATEWIDE    PROGRAMS 
AND    GRANTS 

SEC.  202.  (a)  The  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Commission)  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  up  ^  75  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing^nd  of  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects  which  the  Commission 
finds  are  consistent  with  the  applicable  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  government  per- 
sonnel administration  and  to  furnish  needed 
personnel  administration  services  to  local 
governments  In  that  State.  The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  employed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  innova- 
tion and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  design, 
execution,  and  management  of  their  own 
systems  of  personnel  administration. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  or  times,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  Commission  may  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
only  if  the  application  therefor — 

(1)  provides  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  at  the  State  level; 

(2)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
merit  personnel  administration  where  ap- 
propriate and  the  further  improvement  of 
existing  systems  based  on  merit  principles; 

(3)  provides  for  specific  personnel  admin- 
istration Improvement  needs  of  the  State 
government  and.  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
of  the  local  governments  in  that  State,  in- 
cluding State  personnel  administration  serv- 
ices for  local  governments; 

(4)  provides  assurance  that  the  making 
of  a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  relevant  State  or  local 
government  expenditures  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  State  or  local 
funds  previously  made  available  for  these 
purposes;  and 

(5)  sets  forth  clear  and  practicable  ac- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  particular  as- 
pects of  personnel  administration  such  as — 

(A)  establishment  of  statewide  personnel 
systems  of  general  or  special  functional  cov- 
erage to  meet  the  needs  of  urban,  suburban, 
or  rural  governmental  jurisdictions  that  are 
not  able  to  provide  sound  career  services, 
opportunities  for  advancement,  adequate  re- 
tirement and  leave  systems,  and  other  career 
inducements  to  well-qualified  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  personnel; 

(B)  making  State  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  improv- 
ing their  personnel  administration; 


(C)  assessment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment needs  for  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  manpower,  and  the  initiation 
of  timely  and  appropriate  action  to  meet 
such  needs; 

(D)  strengthening  one  or  more  major  areas 
of  personnel  administration,  such  as  recruit- 
ment and  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment, and  pay  administration; 

(E)  undertaking  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  develop  and  apply  better 
personnel  administration  techniques,  Includ- 
ing both  projects  conducted  by  State  and 
local  government  staffs  and  projects  con- 
ducted by  colleges  or  universities  or  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations  under 
grants  or  contracts; 

(F)  strengthening  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, assignment,  and  development  of  handi- 
capped persons,  women,  and  members  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  whose  capacities  are  not 
being  utilized  fully; 

(G)  achieving  the  most  effective  use  of 
scarce  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical manpower;  and 

(H)  increasing  intergovernmental  cooper- 
ation in  personnel  administration,  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  as  recruiting,  exam- 
ining, pay  studies,  training,  education,  per- 
sonnel interchange,  manpower  utilization, 
and  fringe  benefits. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS    AND    GRANTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Commission's  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  general  local'  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments, 
that  serve  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or 
more,  for  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
developing  and  carrying  out  programs  or 
projects  which  the  Commission  finds  are  con- 
sistent with  the  applicable  principles  set 
forth  in  clauses  (l)-(6)  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  this  Act,  to  strengthen 
the  personnel  administration  of  such  govern- 
ments. Such  a  grant  may  be  made  only  if, 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  State  concerned  does  not  then  cur- 
rently have  an  approved  application  for  a 
grant  adequately  providing,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commlsson,  for  assistance  in  strength- 
ening the  personnel  administration  of  that 
local  government  or  a  combination  of  local 
governments.  However,  such  a  grant,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  not  be  made  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  liie 
grant  provisions,  as  provided  in  section  513 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  from  a  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combination  of  gen- 
eral local  governments  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  or  times  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
The  Commission  may  make  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  if  the  ap- 
plication therefor  meets  requirements  similar 
to  those  established  in  section  202(b)  of  this 
Act  for  a  State  application  for  a  grant,  un- 
less any  such  requirement  is  specifically 
waived  by  the  Commission,  and  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Such 
a  grant  may  cover  the  costs  of  developing  the 
program  or  project  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion. The  Commission  may — 

( 1 1  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments, the  one-year  waiting  period,  unless 
the  State  concerned  declares,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  pro- 
visions, as  provided  In  section  513  of  this 
Act.  an  intent  to  file  an  application  for  a 
grant  that  will  provide  adequately  for  as- 
sistance to  the  local  govertiment  or  govern- 
ments;  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  govern- 
ments, that  serve  a  population  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand.  If  it  finds  that  such  grants 
will  help  meet  essential  needs  in  programs 
or  projects  of  national  interest  and  will  as- 
sist general  local  governments  experiencing 
special  problem*;  in  personnel  administra- 
tion related  to  such  programs  or  projects. 
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(c)  An  application  to  be  Bubmltted  to  the 
Ck>ininljalon  under  mbaectlon  (b)  ot  tbla 
section  ahall  flrBt  be  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral local  goTemment  or  govemmenta  to  the 
State  offlce  designated  under  section  aoa(b) 
(l)  of  this  Act  for  review,  except  that.  If 
no  State  offlce  has  b«en  so  designated,  such 
application  shall  be  tubmltted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  review.  4ny  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations of  th^  State  offlce  or  of  the 
Governor,  as  the  cas4  may  be,  and  a  state- 
ment by  the  general  local  government  or 
governments  that  su^h  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations have  been  considered  prior 
to  Its  formal  submission  will  accompany  the 
application  to  the  Coiimlsslon.  However,  the 
application  need  noi  be  accompanied  by 
such  comments  and  i  recommendations  and 
by  such  a  statement  If  the  general  local 
government  or  goveniments  certify  that  the 
application  has  been  i  before  the  State  offlce 
or  the  Governor,  as  tfee  case  may  be.  for  re- 
view for  a  period  of  s(xty  days  without  com- 
ments or  recoDimend^tlons  on  the  applica- 
tion being  made  by  that  offlce. 

INTraOOVmNMXNTAL    COOPraUTION    IN 

aEcamriNG  aktd  examining 
Sic.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  may  Join, 
on  a  shared-costs  basis,  with  State  and  local 
gov«rnm«at8  In  cooperative  recruiting  and 
examlniag.  .activities  under  such  procedures 
and  regulations  as  may  jointly  be  agreed 
upon. 

(b)  The  Commission  also  may.  on  the  writ- 
ten request  of  a  Stale  or  local  government 
and  under  such  procedures  as  may  be  Joint- 
ly agreed  upon,  certify  to  such  governments 
from  appropriate  F'ed^ral  registers  the  names 
of   potential   employees.  The  SUte  or  local 


government    making 


the  Commission  for  t  le  costs,  as  determined 
by  the  Comfhlsslon,  c  f  performing  the  serv- 
ice, and  such  paymei  ts  shall  be  credited  to 


the  appropriation  or 


expenses  were  or  are  t  o  be  paid 

TECHNlCAl 

Sec.    205.    The 
technical  advice  and 
to  the  State  and 
seeking  to  Improve 
nel  administration, 
cept  from  such 
whole  or  in  part,  for 
such  assistance.  All 
credited  to  the 
which  the  expenses 


ASSISTANCE 

Coitunlssion    may   furnish 

assistance,  on  request, 

genjeral  local  governments 

tlielr  systems  of  person- 

Tl  le  Commission  may  ac- 

governments  payments,   in 

the  costs  of  furnishing 

such  payments  shall  be 

appropriation  or  fund  from 

^  'ere  or  are  to  be  paid. 


CXMBDINATION  Or 


imiilssii 


agen  :les 


governments 
programs    c 
government 
Includi  ig 


Sec.  208.  The  Co: 
tion  with  other 

( 1 )  coordinate  the 
tion  support  and 
to  State  and  local 
port    given    State 
strengthen  local 
ministration, 
needed  personnel 
technical  assistance. 
Act  with  any  such  su 
Federal  programs;  and 

(2)  make   such 
the  collection 
tion    of    data    on 
State   and   local 
ministration    and   on 
furnishing  needed 
services  and  technical 
ernments,   as   needed 
and  Insure  consisteni 
lated  Federal  actlvltiis 


INTERSTAT 

Sec.   207.  The 
hereby  given  to  any 
enter  Into  compacts 
in  conflict  with  any 
for  cooperative  efforta 
(including  the 
agencies)    In  connec 
ment  and  admin; 
training  programs  for 
of  State  and  local 


the   request   shall    pay 


fund  from  which  the 


FEDERAL   PROGRAMS 


ion.  after  consulta- 
concerned.  shall — 
personnel  administra- 
tectinical  assistance  given 
and  the  sup- 
programs    or    projects    to 
persoimel   ad- 
the    furnishing    of 
administration  services  and 
under  authority  of  this 
J  port  given  under  other 


ait-angements.   including 
malnt<  nance,  and  dlssemina- 
gra  Qts    for    strengthening 
government  personnel   ad- 
grants   to   States   for 
personnel  administration 
assistance  to  local  gov- 
to   avoid   duplication 
administration  of  re- 


COMPACTS 

consent  of  the  Congress 


Is 


two  or  more  States  to 

o-  other  agreements,  not 

l4w  of  the  United  States, 

and  mutual  assistance 

establishment  of  appropriate 

tion  with   the  develop- 

.lstr4tlon  of  personnel  and 

employees  and  officials 

gotr  ernments. 


TSANBTia    OF    rcMCTioirs 

Sec.  208.  (A)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission  all  functions,  powers,  and 
dutlM  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tmder  Mo- 
tion 10(a)  (2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964   (7  DSC.  2019(e)(3)): 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  the  Act  of  Juc|B  6.  1933.  as  amended 
(29U.S.C.  49etseq.);  and 

(B)  section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act   (42  U.S.C.  503(«)(1)); 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under — 

(A)  sections  134(a)(6)  and  204(a)(6)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (42  U.S.C.  2674(a)  (6)  and  2684(a)  (6) ) ; 

(B)  section  303(a)  (5)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965   (42  U.S.C.  3023(a)(5)); 

(C)  sections  314  (a)(2)(F)  and  (d)(2) 
(F)  and  604(a)(8)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  246  (a)(2)(F)  and 
(d)(2)(P)    and   291d    (a)(8)):    and 

(D)  sections  2(a)  (5).  402(a)  (5) .  503(a)  (3), 
513(a)(3),  1002(a)(5),  140a(a)(6),  1062(a) 
(5),  and  1903(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  30a(a)(5).  602(a)(5).  703(a) 
(3).  713(a)(3).  1202(a)(5),  1352(a)(5), 
1382(a) (5),   and    1396a(a) (4) ) ;    and 

(4)  any  other  department,  agency,  offlce, 
or  officer  (other  than  the  President)  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  a  program  of  grant-in-aid  that 
specifically  requires  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
Insofar  as  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  consultation  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  State  and  local  goverti- 
ments  to  aid  them  In  complying  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  advise  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  of  grants  or  financial  assistance  as 
to  the  application  of  required  personnel  ad- 
ministration standards,  and  recommend  and 
coordinate  the  taking  of  such  actions  by  the 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Commission  consid- 
ers will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  of  any 
Federal  agency  employed,  used.  held,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission  by  this  section  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Director 
shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by 
Federal  agencies  under  laws  and  regulations 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Any  standards  or  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  Inno- 
vation and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  design, 
execution,  and  management  of  their  own  in- 
dividual systems  of  personnel  administration. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section 
202  or  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to — 

( 1 )  authorize  any  agency  or  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  any  author- 
ity, direction,  or  control  over  the  selection, 
assignment,  advancement,  retention,  com- 
pensation, or  other  personnel  action  with 
respect  to  any  individual  State  or  local 
employee; 

(2)  authorize  the  application  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis  to  the  teach- 
ing personnel  of  educational  institutions  or 
school  systems; 


(3)  prevent  participation  by  employees  or 
employes  organizations  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  procedures  affecting  the  con- 
ditions ot  thetr  employment,  subject  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  or  local 
government  concerned; 

(4)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  disclose  his  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  the  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  of  any  of  his 
forebears: 

(5)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee,  or  any  person  apply- 
ing for  employment  as  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment employee,  to  submit  to  any  inter- 
rogation or  examination  or  to  take  any  psy- 
chological test  or  any  polygraph  test  which 
Is  designed  to  elldt  from  him  Information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters;   or 

(6)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  participate  In  any 
way  in  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless 
such  activities  or  undertakings  are  related  to 
the  performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he 
is  or  may  be  assigned  or  to  the  development 
of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qual- 
ify him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(g)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE    III— TRAININO    AND    DEVELOPING 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

DECLARATION     OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
strengthen  the  training  and  development  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  and 
officials,  particularly  in  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  fields. 

ADMISSION  TO  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  offlclals  to  agency  train- 
ing programs  established  for  Federal  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  or  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of.  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  costs  of  train- 
ing provided  under  this  section,  and  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
may  waive  all  or  part  of  such  payments.  Pay- 
ments received  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned for  training  under  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  used 
for  paying  the  training  costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  Act  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional developmental  or  overhead  costs  that 
are  incurred  by  reason  of  admittance  of  State 
and  local  government  employees  to  Federal 
training  courses  and  to  reimburse  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  'or  such  costs. 

TRAINING  or  PERSONNEL  ENCAGED  IN  GRANT-IN- 
AID     PROGRAMS 

Sec  303.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  of  grants  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  may — 

(1)  establish,  provide,  and  conduct  train- 
ing programs  for  employees  and  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  the  federally  aided 
program,  and.  to  the  same  extent  provided 
In  section  302(b)  of  this  Act,  receive  or  waive 
payments  for  such  training  and  credit  any 
such  payments  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
used  for  paying  the  training  costs;  and 

(2)  authorize  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— 

(A)  from  Federal  funds  available  for 
State  or  local  program  administration  ex- 
penses xinder  grants  or  financial  assistance; 
or 
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(B)  from  other  Federal  grant  or  financial 
assistance  funds  when  so  provided  in  appro- 
priation or  other  Acts; 

to  establish,  conduct,  provide,  and  support 
training  and  education  programs  for  their 
employees  and  offlclals  who  have  responsi- 
bilities related  to  the  federally  aided  pro- 
gram, including  internship,  work-study,  fel- 
lowship, and  similar  programs  if  approved 
by  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  provided 
that  full-time,  graduate-level  education  sup- 
ported under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  provisions  made  for  Government 
Service  Fellowships  under  section  306  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(!)  in  accordance  with  eligibility  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
select  the  individual  employees  and  offlclals 
to  receive  education  and  training  in  pro- 
grams established  under  this  section;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training,  continue  the  full  salary  of  the 
employee  or  official  concerned  and  normal 
employment  benefits  such  as  credit  for 
seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and  in- 
surance. 

GRANTS     TO      STATE     AND     LOCAL      GOVERNMENTS 
FOR   TRAINING 

Sec.  304.  (a)  If  in  its  judgment  training 
Is  not  adequately  provided  for  under  grant- 
in-aid  or  other  statutes,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  and  gen- 
eral local  governments  for  up  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  training  and  education  programs  for 
their  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical employees  and  officials,  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  are  consistent  virith  the  applica- 
ble principles  set  forth  in  clauses  (l)-(6) 
of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this 
Act.  Such  grants  may  not  be  used  to  cover 
costs  of  full-time  graduate-level  study,  pro- 
vided lor  in  section  306  of  this  Act,  or  the 
costs  of  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
training  facilities.  The  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment share  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  training  and  education  plans 
and  programs  may  Include,  but  shall  not 
consist  solely  of,  the  reasonable  value  of  fa- 
cilities and  of  supervisory  and  other  personal 
services  made  available  by  such  governments. 
The  authority  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
courage innovation  and  allow  lor  diversity 
on  the  part  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  training  and 
education  programs  for  their  personnel. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  from  a  State 
or  general  local  government  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  or  times,  and  shall  contain  such 
Information,  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Commission  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  only  if 
the  application  therefor  meets  requirements 
established  by  this  subsection  unless  any 
requirement  is  specifically  waived  by  the 
Commission.  Such  grant  to  a  State,  or  to  a 
general  local  government  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  may  cover  the  costs  of 
developing  the  program  covered  by  the  ap- 
plication. The  program  covered  by  the  ap- 
plication shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  offlce  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  program  at  the  State 
level; 

(2)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  co- 
ordination with  relevant  training  available 
under  or  supported  by  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs  or  grants; 

(3)  provide  for  training  needs  of  the  State 
government  and  of  local  governments  In 
that  State; 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  Inv 
tergovernmental  cooperation  In  employee 
training  matters,  especially  within  metro- 
politan or  regional  areas;  and 


(5)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  in  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  pre- 
viously made  available  for  these  purposes. 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government,  or  a  combination  of  such 
governments,  that  serves  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand  or  more  only  if.  at  the  time 
of  the  submission  of  an  application,  the 
State  concerned  does  not  then  currently 
lave  an  approved  application  for  a  grant 
adequately  providing,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Commission,  for  training  of  employees  of 
that  local  government  or  combination  of 
local  governments.  However,  such  a  grant, 
except  as  further  provided  In  this  subsection, 
may  not  be  made  until  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant 
provisions  of  this  Act.  To  be  approved,  an 
application  lor  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
must  meet  requirements  similar  to  those  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  State  applications,  unless  any  such  re- 
quirement is  s{>ecifically  waived  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)   of  this  section.  The  Commission  may — 

( 1 )  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government  or  a  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments, the  one-year  waiting  period  provided 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  unless 
the  State  concerned  declares,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  an  Intent  to  file  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  that  will  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  training  of  employees  of  the 
general  local  government  or  governments; 
and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments 
that  serve  a  population  of  less  than  fifty 
thousand  if  it  finds  that  such  grants  will 
help  meet  essential  needs  in  programs  or 
projects  of  national  interest  and  will  assist 
general  local  governments  experiencing  spe- 
cial needs  for  personnel  training  and  educa- 
tion related  to  such  programs  or  projects. 

(d)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  general 
local  government  or  governments  to  the  State 
office  designated  under  section  304(b)(1)  of 
this  Act  for  review,  except  that,  if  no  State 
offlce  has  been  so  designated,  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  for 
his  review.  Any  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  such  State  office  or  the  Governor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  a  statement  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  governments  that 
such  comments  and  recommendations  have 
been  considered  prior  to  its  formal  submis- 
sion will  accompany  the  application  to  the 
Commission.  However,  the  application  need 
not  be  accompanied  by  such  comments  and 
recommendations  and  by  such  a  statement 
if  the  general  local  government  or  govern- 
ments certify  that  the  application  has  been 
before  such  State  office  or  the  Governor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  review  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days  without  comments  or  recommen- 
dations on  the  application  being  made  by 
that  office. 

GRANTS    TO    OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  other  organizations 
to  pay  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
providing  training  to  professional,  adminis- 
trative, or  technical  employees  and  officials 
of  State  or  local  governments  if  the 
Commission — 

( 1 )  finds  substantial  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment Interest  in  the  proposed  program; 
and 

(2)  approves  the  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  its  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "other 
prganization"  means — 


(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropolitan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  governments; 

(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  public 
officials;  or 

(3)  a  nonprofit  organization  one  of  whose 
principal  functions  is  to  offer  professional 
advisory,  research,  development,  educational 
or  related  services  to  governments. 

GOVERNMENT    SERVICE    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Stale  and  general 
local  governments  to  support  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  for  providing  Gov- 
ernment Service  Fellowships  for  State  and 
local  governmental  personnel.  The  grants 
may  cover — 

(1 )  the  necessary  costs  of  the  fellowship 
recipient's  books,  travel,  and  transportation, 
and  such  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission; 

(2)  reimbursement  to  the  State  or  local 
government  for  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  salary  of  each  fellow  during  the  period 
of  the  fellowship;  and 

(3)  payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions involved  of  such  amounts  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  consistent  vrith  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  Federally 
supported  programs  for  each  fellow,  less  any 
amount  charged  the  fellow  for  tuition  and 
nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(b)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  two  years  of  full-time 
graduate-level  study  for  professional,  admin, 
istrative,  and  technical  employees.  The  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission  shall  Include 
eligibility  criteria  lor  the  selection  of  fellow- ' 
ship  recipients  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(c)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

( 1 1  select  the  individual  recipients  of  the 
fellowships; 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  fellowship, 
continue  the  full  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
normal  employment  benefits  such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and 
insurance:  and 

(3 )  make  appropriate  plans  for  the  utiliza- 
tion and  continuation  in  public  service  of 
employees  completing  fellowships  and  out- 
line such  plans  In  the  application  for  the 
grant. 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  307.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

( 1 )  prescribe  regulations  concerning  ad- 
ministration of  training  for  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title,  including  require- 
ments for  coordination  of  and  reasonable 
consistency   In   such   training  programs; 

(2)  coordinate  the  training  support  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Federal 
programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangements,  including 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on 
training  grants  and  programs,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs 
providing  for  training  and  to  insure  con- 
sistent administration  of  related  Federal 
training  activities. 

TITLE  IV— MOBILTTT  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE, 
AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    5,    tTNlTED    STATES 
CODE 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter  at  the  end  thereof: 
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with  the  consent  of 


VI— ASSIGNMENTS    TO    AND 
FRON  STATES 
"{3371.  Deflnltiona: 

"For  the  purpoee'of  thU  subchapter — 
"(1)  'State'  meaoa — 

"(A)  a  State  of  tlte  Doited  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumWa.j  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  poeseeslon  of 
the  United  States;  (ind 

"(B)  an  Instrumtntallty  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal- 
State  authority  or  Instrumentality;  and 
"(3)  'local  goverrtfnenf  means — 
"(A)  any  poUtica!  subdivision,  Instrxunen- 
taUty,  or  authority  of  a  State  or  States  as 
defined  In  subpara,  srapb  (A)  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) :  and 

"(B)  any  general  3r  special  purpose  agency 
of  such  a  political  subdivision,  Instrumen- 
tality, or  authority. 
"{  3372.  General  precisions 

"(a)  On  request  Irom  or  with  the  ooncur- 
local   government,   and 
the  employee  concerned, 
the   he*d   of   an   Executive   agency  may   ar- 
range for  the  asslgninent  of — 

"(1)   an  employee!  of  his  agency  to  a  State 
or  local  government;  and 
-  "(2) -an  employee!  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
•mineafrio  his  agency; 

for  work  of  mutual  concern  to  his  agency 
and  the  State  or  Ucal  government  that  he 
determines  will  be  beneficial  to  both.  The 
period  of  an  assignn  lent  under  this  subchap- 
ter may  not  exceed  two  7ears.  However,  the 
head  of  an  Executlv  e  agency  may  extend  the 
pteriod  of  assignment  for  not  more  than  two 
additional  years. 

"(b)  This  subchajter  is  authority  for  and 
applies  to  the  asslgi  ment  of — 

"(1)  an  employee  of  an  Executive  agency 
to  an  institution  of  Ligher  education;  and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  to  an  Executive  agency. 
"{ 3373.  Assigiunent  of  employees  to  State 
and  local  governments 
"(a)  An  employe*  of  an  Executive  agency 
assigned  to  a  State  or  local  government  under 
this  subchapter  is  deemed,  during  the  assign- 
ment, to  be  either — 

"(1)  on  detail  to  a  regular  worit  assign- 
ment in  his  agency:  or 

"(2)  on  leave  wltiout  pay  from  his  posi- 
tion In  the  agency. 

An  employee  assign*  d  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of  his 
agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Clsdms  Act  and  any 
other  Federal  tort  lability  statute  apply  to 
an  employee  so  assl|;ned.  The  supervision  of 
the  duties  of  an  employee  on  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreeme  it  between  the  Executive 
agency  and  the  Stt  te  or  local  government 
concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignn ent  of  an  employee  of 
an  Executive  agenc]  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  tc  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  this  si.  bchapter  may  be  made 
with  or  without  relr  ibursement  by  the  State 
or  local  government  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
pwrtatlon  expenses  o  or  from  the  place  of 
assignment  and  for  he  pay,  or  supplemental 
pay,  or  a  part  thereo; .  of  the  employee  during 
assignment.  Any  reimbursements  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Executive 
agency  used  for  paylag  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  or  pay. 

"(c)  For  an  empl  )yee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay — 

"(1)  if  the  rate  of  pay  for  his  employment 
by  the  State  or  local  government  is  less  than 
the  rate  of  pay  he  i  rould  have  received  had 
he  continued  in  his  r  sgular  assignment  in  the 
agency,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  supplemental 
pay  from  the  agencj  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  betwe*  n  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment rate  and  th  «  agency  rate; 

"(2)  he  is  entitled  to  annual  and  sick  leave 
to  the  same  extent  a^  if  he  had  coDttnued  in 
his  regular  assignment  In  the  agency;  and 


"(3)  be  U  entitled,  notwithstanding  other 
statutes — 

"(A)  to  continuation  of  his  Insurance  un- 
der chapter  87  of  this  title,  and  coverage  un- 
der chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  applica- 
ble authority,  so  long  as  he  pays  currently 
Into  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance  Fund  and 
the  Employee's  Health  Benefits  Fund  or  other 
applicable  health  benefits  system  (through 
his  employing  agency)  the  amount  of  the 
employee  contributions; 

"(B)  to  credit  the  period  of  his  assignment 
under  this  subchapter  toward  p>eriodlc  step- 
increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual 
purposes,  and,  on  payment  into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  F\ind  or 
other  applicable  retirement  system  of  the 
percentage  of  his  State  or  local  government 
pay,  and  of  his  supplemental  pay,  If  any,  that 
would  have  been  deducted  from  a  like  agency 
pay  for  the  period  of  the  assignment  and 
payment  by  the  Executive  agency  into  the 
fund  or  system  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  payable  by  the  agency  during  the 
period  of  the  assignment  with  respect  to  a 
like  agency  pay,  to  treat  (notwithstanding 
section  8348(g)  of  this  title)  his  service  dur- 
ing that  period  as  serrlce  of  the  type  per- 
formed in  the  agency  immediately  before 
his  assignment;  and 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  85  of  this  title,  to  credit  the  service 
performed  during  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment under  this  subchapter  as  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  to  consider  his  State  or  local  govern- 
ment pay  (and  his  supplemental  pay,  If  any) 
as  Federal  wages.  To  the  extent  that  the  serv- 
ice could  also  be  the  basis  for  entitlement 
to  unemployment  comp>ensatlon  under  a 
State  law,  the  employee  may  elect  to  claim 
unemployment  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  the  service  under  either  the  State  law  or 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  85  of  this  title. 
However,  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  may 
not  receive  benefits  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (3), 
based  on  service  during  an  assignment  under 
this  subchapter  for  which  the  employee  or. 
if  he  dies  without  making  such  an  election, 
his  beneficiary  elects  to  receive  benefits,  un- 
der any  State  or  local  government  retirement 
or  insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  similar. 
The  Executive  agency  shall  deposit  currently 
in  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance  FMnd,  the 
Employee's  Health  Benefits  Fund  or  other 
applicable  health  benefits  system,  respec- 
tively, the  amount  of  the  OoTernment's 
contributions  on  account  of  service  with  re- 
spect to  which  employee  contributions  are 
collected  as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)   of  this  paragraph  (3). 

"(d)  (1)  An  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  disa- 
bility as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sustained 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  during 
an  assignment  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as  though  he  were 
an  employee  as  defined  by  section  8101  of 
this  title  who  had  sustained  the  injury  in  the 
performance  of  duty.  When  an  employee  (or 
his  dependents  in  case  of  death)  entitled  by 
reason  of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title  Is 
also  entitled  to  benefits  from  a  State  or  local 
government  for  the  same  injury  or  death,  he 
(or  his  dependents  in  case  of  death)  shall 
elect  which  benefits  he  will  receive.  The 
election  shall  be  made  within  one  year  after 
the  injury  or  death,  or  such  further  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  nxay  allow  for 
reasonable  cause  shown.  When  made,  the 
election  is  Irrevocable  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(2)  An  employee  who  elects  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  83  of  this  title  and 
benefits  from  the  State  or  local  government 
for  injxiry  or  disability  to  himself  covering 


the  same  period  of  time.  This  provlsloin  does 
not — 

"(A)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  the  State 
or  local  government  or  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  tot  any  pwrt  of  the 
same  period  of  time; 

"(B)  deny  to  an  employee  an  annuity  ac- 
cruing to  him  under  subchapter  m  of  (^ap- 
ter  83  of  this  title  on  account  of  service  per- 
formed by  him;  or 

"(C)  deny  any  concurrent  benefit  to  him 
from  the  State  or  local  government  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 

"§  3374.  Assignments     of     employees     from 
State  or  local  governments 

"(a)  An  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  Is  assigned  to  an  Ezecutlve 
agency  under  an  arrangement  under  this 
subchapter  may — 

"  ( 1 )  be  appointed  in  the  Executive  agency 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  appointment  in  the  competitive 
service  for  the  agreed  period  of  the  assign- 
ment; or 

"(2)  be  deemed  on  detail  to  the  Executive 
agency. 

"(b)  An  employee  given  an  appointment  Is 
entitled  to  pay  in  accordance  with  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  this  title 
or  other  applicable  law,  and  is  deemed  an 
employee  of  the  Executive  agency  for  all  pur- 
poses except — 

"(1)  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  retirement  system; 

"(2)   chapter  87  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  ap- 
plicable health  benefits  system  unless  his 
appointment  results  in  the  loss  of  coverage 
In  a  group  health  benefits  plan  the  premium 
of  which  has  been  paid  In  whole  or  in  port 
by  B  State  or  local  government  contribution. 

"(c)  During  the  period  of  assignment,  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  on  de- 
tail to  an  Executive  agency — 

"(1)  is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  the  agen- 
cy; 

"(2)  is  deemed  an  employee  of  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  73  of  this  title, 
sections  203,  205,  207,  208,  209,  602,  603,  606, 
607,  643,  654,  1905,  and  1913  of  title  18, 
section  638a  of  title  31,  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  any  other  Federal  tort  liabil- 
ity statute;  and 

"(3)  is  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

The  supervision  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
employee  may  be  governed  by  agreement 
between  the  Executive  agency  and  the  State 
or  local  government  concerned.  A  detail  of  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  to  an 
Executive  agency  may  be  made  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  by  the  Executive  agency 
for  the  pay.  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  em- 
ployee during  the  period  of  assignment. 

"(d)  A  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployee who  is  given  an  appointment  in  an 
Executive  agency  for  the  period  of  the  as- 
signment or  who  Is  on  detail  to  an  Executive 
agency  and  who  suffers  disability  or  dies  as 
a  result  of  personal  injury  sustained  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  during  the 
assignment  shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title, 
as  though  he  were  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained 
the  injury  in  the  performance  of  duty.  When 
an  employee  (or  his  dependents  in  case  of 
death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or  death 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  this  title  is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  same 
injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents  in 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  benefits 
he  wlU  receive.  The  election  shall  be  made 
within  one  year  after  the  injury  or  death,  or 
such  further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  allow  for  reasonable  cause  shown.  When 
made,  the  election  Is  Irrevocable  unless  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law. 
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"(e)  If  a  State  or  local  government  falls 
to  continue  the  employer's  contribution  to 
State  or  local  government  retirement,  life 
Instirance,  and  health  benefit  plans  for  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  who  is 
given  an  appointment  In  an  Executive 
agency,  the  employer's  contributions  cover- 
ing the  State  or  local  government  employee's 
period  of  assignment,  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriations  of  the 
Executive  agency  concerned. 
"5  3375.  Travel  Expenses 

"(a)  Appropriations  o<  an  Executive 
agency  are  available  to  pay,  or  reimburse,  a 
Federal  or  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployee In  accordance  with — 

"(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  thla 
title,  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(A)  travel  and  per  diem  Instead  of  sub- 
sistence to  and  from  the  assignment  loca- 
tion; 

"(B)  per  diem  instead  of  subsistence  at 
the  assignment  location  during  the  period 
of  the  assigiunent;  and 

"(C)  travel  and  per  diem  Instead  of  sub- 
sistence while  traveling  on  official  business 
away  from  his  designated  poet  of  duty  dur- 
ing the  assignment  when  the  head  of  the 
Executive  agency  considers  the  travel  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  section  5724  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  of  his  immediate 
family  and  of  his  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  from  the  assignment 
location; 

"(3)  secUon  5724a(a)(l)  of  this  tlUe.  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowances  for  the 
Immediate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location; 

"(4)  section  5724a (a)  (3)  of  this  title,  for 
subsistence  expensies  of  the  employee  and  his 
immediate  family  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  at  the  assignment  location  and  on 
return  to  his  former  post  of  duty;  and 

"(5)  section  5726(c)  of  this  tiUe.  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  in  connec- 
tion with  assignment  at  an  isolated  location. 

"(b)  Expenses  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  in  para- 
graph (1)(C),  may  not  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal  or 
State  or  local  government  employee  under 
this  subchapter,  unless  and  until  the  em- 
ployee agrees  in  writing  to  complete  the  en- 
tire period  of  his  assignment  or  one  year, 
whichever  Is  shorter,  unless  separated  or  re- 
assigned for  reasons  beyond  his  control  that 
are  acceptable  to  the  Executive  agency  con- 
cerned. If  the  employee  violates  the  agree- 
ment, the  money  spent  by  the  United  States 
for  these  expenses  is  recoverable  from  the 
employee  as  debt  due  the  United  States.  The 
head  of  the  Executive  agency  concerned  may 
waive  In  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  State 
or  local  govertunent  employee  on  assignment 
with  the  agency. 

"(c)  Appropriations  of  an  Executive  agency 
are  available  to  pay  expenses  under  section 
5742  of  this  title  with  respeCt  to  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  as- 
signed under  this  subchapter. 
"5  3376.  Regulations 

"The  President  may  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  this  subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"StTBCHAPTER  VI ASSIGIfJCKNTS  TO  AND  FBOM 

Statss 
"Sec. 

"3371.  Definitions. 
"3372.  General  ptrovlsions. 
"3373.  Assignments  of  employees  to  State  or 

local  governments. 
"3374.  Asslgnnients  of  employees  from  State 

or  local  govemments. 
"3375.  Travel  expeiwee. 
"3376.  Regulations." 


nxrzAi.  or  spccial  AOTHOBrriES 
Sec.  403.  The  Act  of  August  2,  1956,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1881-1888).  seoUon  507 
of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1965  (20  U.S.C.  867). 
and  section  314(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(f))  (less  appU- 
cability  to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service)  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  404.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  general  administration  of 
titles  I,  n,  UI.  and  V  of  thU  Act  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "this  Act"),  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  certain  advisory 
committees. 

DEFINrriONS 

Sec.  502.  For  the  piupose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission; 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  military  department,  Indejiend- 
ent  establishment,  or  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  Government  owned  or  con- 
trolled corporations; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes Interstate  and  Federal -Interstate 
agencies  but  does  not  Include  the  govern- 
ments of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a  State; 
and 

(4)  "local  government"  means  a  city, 
town,  county,  or  other  subdivision  or  district 
of  a  State,  including  agencies,  instrumental- 
ities, and  authorities  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
and  any  combination  of  such  units  or  com- 
bination of  such  units  and  a  State.  A  "gen- 
eral local  government"  means  a  city,  town, 
county,  or  comparable  general-purpose  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State. 

GENERAL     ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  Commission  shall  administer 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may — 

( 1 )  issue  such  standards  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  consent  to  the  modification  of  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
such  consent  being  subject  to  any  specific 
limitations  of  this  Act; 

(3)  include  in  any  contract  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  such  covenants,  conditions,  or 
provisions  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved; 
and 

(4)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency,  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  institution,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Commission  and  the  head  there- 
of. 

(d)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission — 

(1)  may  collect  information  from  time 
to  time  with  respect  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment training  programs  and  personnel 
admlnlFtration  Improvement  programs  and 
projects  tmder  this  Act,  and  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  Interested  groups, 
organizations,  or  agencies,  public  or  private; 

(2)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 


such  evaluation  as  needed  for  t&e  efficient 
administration  ot  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  Include  In  its  annual  report,  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  authorities  under 
other  statutes  but  are  in  addition  to  any 
such  authorities,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act. 

REPORTING    REQUIREMENTS  ' 

Sec.  504.  (a)  A  State  or  local  goverimiem 
office  designated  to  administer  a  progr^i  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  make  reports  and 
evaluations  in  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  Information  concerning  the 
status  and  application  of  Federal  funds  and 
the  operation  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  as  the  Commission  may  require,  and 
shall  keep  and  make  available  such  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission  for 
the  verification  of  such  reports  and  evalua- 
tions. 

(b)  An  organization  which  receives  a 
training  grant  under  section  305  of  this  Act 
shall  make  reports  and  evaluations  In  such 
form,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation concerning  the  status  and  applica- 
tion of  Federal  grant  funds  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  training  program  as  the  Commts- 
slon  may  require,  and  shall  keep  and  make 
available  such  records  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  for  the  verification  of  such 
reports  and  evaluations. 

REVIEW    AND   AUDrT 

Sec.  505.  The  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP    GRANTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  al- 
locate grants  under  this  Act  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  grants  among  States  and 
between  State  and  local  governments,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  such  factors  as  the 
size  of  the  population,  number  of  em- 
ployees affected,  the  urgency  of  the  pro- 
grams or  projects,  the  need  for  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  the 
potential  of  the  governmental  Jurisdictions 
concerned  to  use  the  funds  most  effectively. 

(b)  In  each  fiscal  year,  15  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  available  for  grants 
under  this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  equally 
among  the  States  and  the  amount  apf>or- 
tloned  for  each  State  shall  be  reserved  for 
programs  or  projects  In  that  State.  How- 
ever, any  amount  so  reserved  but  not  used 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  this  Act 
in  the  next  suceeding  fiscal  year.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  "State"  means 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Notwitlistanding  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  total  of  the  pay- 
ments from  the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act  made  with  respect  to 
programs  or  projects  in  any  one  State  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  12',2  per 
centum  of  such  appropriation. 

TERMINATION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  507.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment concerned,  finds — 

(1)  that  a  program  or  project  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Commission  shall  notify  the  State  or 
general  local  government  of  its  findings  and 
no  further  payment!  may  be  made  to  such 
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government  by  tlie  Commission  until  It  la 
satisfied  that  suc9  noncompliance  has  been, 
or  will  promptly  >e,  corrected.  However,  the 
Commission  may  Authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  to  th^se  projects  approved  under 
this  Act  which  ar(!  not  Involved  In  the  non- 
compliance. 

ADVISO  tT    COMMrTTEES 

Sec.  508.  (a)  ThK  Commission  may  appoint, 
without  regard  tc  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  apf>olntments 
In  the  competitive  service,  such  advisory 
committee  or  conuanlttees  as  It  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necegsary  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  advisory  committees  who 
are  not  regular  fill- time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  wh  le  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  committees,  Including  traveltlme,  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  dally  rate  for  IgS-18:  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  may  le  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  dleni  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  service  emp  eyed  Intermittently. 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  509.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  programs 
authorised  by  thla  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be'spproprlated  at  any  time  after  Its  en- 
actment not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971; 
and  $40,000,000  fa:  fiscal  year  1972. 

(b)  Any  amounlrS  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remal^i  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amounts  { authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

REVOLVING  rtTND 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Thire  Is  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  av|Lllable  without  fiscal  year 
Qclng  training  and  such 
re  authorized  or  required 
[>y  the   Commission  on  a 
jy  this  Act  and  such  other 
t>mmlsslon.    with    the    ap- 
lu  of  the  Budget,  deter- 
lerformed     more     advan- 
tageously through  I  such  a  fund. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  any  approprlatlops  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  capital  |  which  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized! ,  and  such  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  or  funds  relating 
to  the  activities  transferred  to  the  fund  and 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  stocks 
of  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  assets 
and  inventories  om  order  as  the  Commission 
may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  related 
liabilities,  unpaid  |  obligations,  and  accrued 
annual  leave  of  employees  who  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  actlvljtles  financed  by  the  fund 
at  Its  Inception. 

(c)  The  fund  shfell  be  credited  with — 

(1)  reimbursements  or  advance  payments 
fuads    of    the    Commission. 

other  Federal  ageni  les.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  other  sources  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  wUlch  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  operatic  ns.  Including  the  accrual 
of  annual  leave,  tlie  depreciation  of  equlp- 
losses  on  property  trans- 
i  nd 

(2)  receipts  froia  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property  and  payments  for  losses  or  damage 
to  property  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

(d)  Any  unobllgiited  and  unexpended  bal- 
ance In  the  fund  tt  at  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  In  exc<ss  of  amounts  needed  for 

be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 


llmltatton,  for  fin^ 
other  functions  as  | 
to  be  performed 
reimbursable  basis  11 
services  as  the  Ce 
proval  of  the  Burf 
mines     may     be 


ment,  and  the  net 
f  erred  or  donated 


Its  operations  shall 

ury  as  mlscellaneoiis  receipts. 


LIMITATIONS  ON 

cost 
Sec.  511.  Pederal 
State  or  local 
grams  may  not  be 
government  for  co^ 


A\fAILABILrrT  OT  FUNDS  FOR 
SHARING 


funds  made  available  to 
under  other  pro- 
used  by  the  State  or  local 
sharing  purposes  under 


governments 


grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  that  Fed- 
eral funds  of  a  program  financed  wholly  by 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  a  pro-rata 
share  of  such  cost-sharing.  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment funds  used  for  coet-sharlng  on  other 
federally  assisted  programs  may  not  be  used 
for  cost-sharing  under  grant  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

METHOD  or  PAYMENT 

Sec.  512.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. ^ 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  GRANT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  513.  Grant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  S. 
11.  presented  by  Mr.  Muskie.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  Analysis  of  Intergovernmental 
f'eesonnel  act  of  1969 

The  title  sets  forth  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Act  as  a  whole  and  provides  that  It  may  be 
cited  as  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
of  1969. 

Section  2.  This  section  sets  forth  the  find- 
ing and  declaration  of  Congress  that  since 
the  effectiveness  of  State,  local,  and  Federal 
governments  are  Interdependent,  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  that  the  quality  of  public 
service  at  all  levels  of  government  be  im- 
proved. This  can  be  achieved  through  the  de- 
velopment of  systems  of  personnel  admin- 
istration consistent  with  such  merit  princi- 
ples as  Insuring  openness  and  equity  In  re- 
cruitment, appointment,  advancement,  re- 
tention, and  separation:  providing  equitable 
and  adequate  pay  scales  and  benefits;  up- 
grading of  skills  through  training;  and  Insu- 
lating employees  from  partisan  political  pres- 
sures. To  this  end.  Federal  financial  and 
technical  assistance  is  in  the  national  Inter- 
est. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  provides  that  the  Act 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rights,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments  are  fully  rec- 
ognized. 

TITLE     I — DEVELOPMENT     OF     POLICIES     AND 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  101.  This  section  sets  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  the  title,  which  is  to  provide  for  In- 
tergovernmental cooperation  in  the  developn 
ment  of  policies  and  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

Advisory  council 

Sec.  102.  This  section  provides  for  the 
app>ointment  by  the  President  of  an  ad- 
visory council  on  intergovernmental  person- 
nel policy  within  180  days  after  enactment. 
This  shall  be  done  without  adherence  to 
provisions  regarding  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  council, 
not  exceeding  fifteen  members,  shall  be  com- 
posed primarily  of  officials  from  all  levels  of 
government  but  shall  also  Include  members 
selected  from  employee  organizations,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. At  least  half  its  governmental  members 
shall  be  officials  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  advisory  council  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  personnel 
fwlicies  and  programs  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving personnel  administration  in  State 
and  local  governments,  strengthening  these 
governments  in  their  training  efforts,  and  In 
their  development  of  personnel  administra- 
tion systems,  and  facilitating  assignments 
of  personnel  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  and   State   and    local   governments. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  members  of 
this  council  who  are  not  full-time  employees 


of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  compen- 
sated at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  dally 
rates  for  OS- 18  employees,  including  travel 
time  and  per  diem. 

Reports  of  the  advisory  council 
Sec.    103.   This   section   provides   that   the 
council  shall  rejjort  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations  to  Congress  and  the  President 
from  time  to  time. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  initial  re- 
port is  to  be  made  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  council's  establishment,  and  shall 
include  its  views  and  recommendations  on: 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  extending 
merit  requirements  to  additional  grant-in- 
aid  programs:  appropriate  standards  for 
merit  personnel  administration;  and  the  pos- 
sible use  of  financial  and  other  incentives  to 
encourage  the  development  of  such  com- 
prehensive systems  of  personnel  administra- 
tion based  on  merit. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  President 
shall  propose  legislation  to  Congress  which 
he  Judges  desirable  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  council. 

TITLE STRENGTHENING     STATE     AND    LOCAL 

PERSONNEL    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  201.  This  section  states  the  purpose 
of  the  title  which  is  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  their  staffs  by 
improving  personnel  administration. 
State  government  and  statewide  programs 
and  grants 

Sec.  202.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (from  now  on  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Commission)  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  up  to  75%  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  implementing 
programs  or  projects  to  strengthen  personnel 
administration  which  the  Commission  finds 
are  consistent  with  the  merit  principles  set 
forth  in  Section  2  of  the  Act.  Inasmuch  as 
these  grants  are  designed  to  strengthen  per- 
sonnel administration  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments,  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  section  Is  to  be  employed  in 
such  manner  as  to  encourage  Innovation  and 
allow  for  diversity  In  the  design,  execution, 
and  management  of  such  programs  by  the 
governments  concerned. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that,  to  be  approved, 
an  application  by  a  State  for  a  personnel 
administration  grants  must  provide  for  des- 
ignation, by  the  Governor,  of  the  State  office 
that  win  have  responsibility  for  the  program 
or  project;  establishment,  where  appropriate, 
or  improvement  of  personnel  systems  based 
on  principles  of  merit;  specific  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  needs  of  the  State; 
assurance  that  such  a  grant  will  not  effect 
a  reduction  in  pertinent  State  or  local  spend- 
ing; and  clear  and  practical  actions  for  im- 
proving such  aspects  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration as: 

The  establishment  of  Statewide  personnel 
systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  Jurisdictions 
not  able  to  provide  such  systems  for  them- 
selves; 

The  effecting  of  State  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  Improved  personnel  systems; 

The  conduct  of  manpower  requirements 
studies,  and  remedial  action  where  appro- 
priate; 

The  strengthening  of  one  or  more  of  the 
major  areas  of  personnel  administration; 

The  conduct  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  by  the  State  and  by  appropriate 
non-profit  Institutions; 

The  strengthening  of  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  underutilized,  as  well  as 
shortage  category  personnel; 

The  augmentation  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  all  areas  of  personnel  admin- 
lstratk>n  wherever  feasible. 

Local  government  programs  and  grants 

Sec.  203.  This  section  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  make  grants  to  general  local  gov- 
ernments, or  combinations  thereof,  that 
serve  a  population  of  50,000  or  more.  Fund- 
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Ing  can  be  75%  of  the  eo«t  of  derelopment 
and  Implementatton  of  programs  or  piro)«eta 
which  the  Oommlaalon  find*  are  consistent 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  Section  2  of 
this  Act.  Such  a  grant  may  be  made  only  If, 
at  the  time  the  application  Is  submitted,  the 
State  concerned  does  not  have  an  approved 
application  for  a  grant  which  adequately 
covers  the  particular  local  govemment(8)  In 
question. 

Such  a  grant,  however,  shall  not  generally 
be  made  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  tlnxe  the  grant  provisions  of  this 
Act  become  effective.  The  Commission  may 
waive  this  one  year  waiting  period  at  the 
request  of  the  local  government (s)  con- 
cerned, unless  the  State  In  which  the  govern- 
ment(8)  are  located  declares,  within  90  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provi- 
sions, an  Intent  to  file  an  application  for  a 
grant  which  will  include  the  local  govern- 
ment (s). 

The  Commission  may  also  make  grants  to 
local  governments,  or  combinations  of  gov- 
ernments, which  serve  a  p>opulation  of  less 
than  50,000.  If  It  finds  that  this  wlU  help 
them  meet  essential  needs  In  programs  or 
projects  of  national  interest  and  will  assist 
such  governments  In  alleviating  personnel 
problems  relating  to  these  programs. 

The  application  must  be  submitted  to  the 
designated  State  office  for  review.  If  no  such 
office  has  been  designated.  It  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  this  purpose  to  the  Governor.  Any 
comments  or  recommendations  made  during 
this  review  shall  be  Included  with  the  appli- 
cation, and  a  statement  as  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  considered  shall  also  be  In- 
cluded by  the  local  govemment(s) ,  unless  It 
is  certified  that  the  application  has  been  so 
submitted  and  no  comments  or  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  State  for  a  60 
day  period. 

Intergovernmental  cooperation  in  recruiting 
and   examining 

Sec.  204.  This  section  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  join  State  and  local  governments 
in  cooperative  recruiting  and  examining  pro- 
grams on  a  shared-cost  basis,  under  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  to  be  JolnUy  agreed 
upon. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  certify  to  such  governments  from 
Federal  registers  the  names  of  potential  em- 
ployees. Procedures  are  to  be  Jointly  agreed 
upon,  and  there  must  be  a  written  request 
for  such  services  from  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  will  determine  the 
costs  of  the  operation  and  reimbursements 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
from  which  the  expenses  were,  or  are  to  be 
paid. 

Technical  assistance 

Sec.  205.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
by  this  section  to  furnish,  on  request,  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  seeking  to  Improve  their  sys- 
tems of  personnel  administration.  The  Com- 
mission may  accept  from  such  governments 
payments.  In  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  costs 
involved  in  furnishing  this  assistance. 
Coordination  of  Federal  programs 

Sec.  206.  This  section  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission (after  consultation  with  other  con- 
cerned agenciee)  to  (1)  coordinate  the  per- 
sonnel administration  support  and  assist- 
ance rendered  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments within  the  terms  of  this  Act.  and  any 
such  suppMt  given  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams; and,  (2)  make  the  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  avoid  duplication  and  to  Instire 
consistent  administration  of  related  Fed- 
eral activities.  Including  the  collection,  main- 
tenance, and  dtasemlnation  of  data  on  grants 
for  po-sonnel  systems'  sujTport  and  technical 
assistance. 

Interstate  compacts 

Sec.  207.  This  section  gives  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 


Into  compaeta  or  agreetnente  for  cooperative 
efforts  and  mutual  aasistance  (including  es- 
tablishment of  appropriate  agencies)  In  con- 
nection with  the  development  and  admlnis- 
tratlOD  of  personnel  and  training  programs 
for  employees  and  officials  of  the  States  con- 
cerned and  for  employees  of  their  local  gov- 
ernment Jtirlsdlctlons.  Such  compacte  and 
agreemente  must  not  be  In  conflict  vrith  any 
PWeral  laws. 

Transfer  of  functions 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
transfers  to  the  Commission  all  functions, 
powers  and  duties  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  office  or  official  (other  than  the  Pres- 
ident) that  relate  to  the  prescription  of  per- 
sonnel standards  on  a  merit  basis  under  any 
provision  of  law  or  regulation  that  specifi- 
cally requires  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
for  programs  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
Federal  grant-in-aid  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  dlrecte  the 
Commission  to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  comply  with  the  personnel  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  the 
authorities  transferred  to  It  by  Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Sut>6ection  (b)  directs 
the  Commission  to  advise  Federal  agencies 
administering  grant  programs  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  such  standards  and  to  recom- 
mend actions  which  will  most  effectively 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides  for 
the  transfer  from  applicable  Federal  agencies 
to  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  unex- 
pended appropriations,  allocations  and  other 
funds  which  are  concerned  with  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  transferred  to  the 
Commission  by  Section  208(a).  It  Is  under- 
stood that  any  personnel  engaged  in  func- 
tions transferred  will  be  transferred  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  transfer  of  functions. 

Subsection  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section 
provide  that  personnel  standards  Issued  by 
Federal  agencies  under  current  laws  will 
remain  In  effect  until  modified  or  super- 
seded by  standards  issued  under  this  Act; 
and  that  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  by  the  Commission  must  encourage  in- 
novation and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  governments  In  the  de- 
sign, execution,  and  management  In  their 
own  Individual  systems  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration. 

Subsection  (f)  states  that  neither  Sec- 
tion 202  nor  203  (1)  authorize  Federal  con- 
trol over  any  personnel  action  concerning 
an  Individual  State  or  local  employee;  (2) 
direct  the  application  of  personnel  stand- 
ards to  teaching  personnel;  (3)  prevent  em- 
ployees' or  their  organization's  participation 
In  the  development  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures affecting  their  employment;  (4)  re- 
quire or  request  disclosure  of  an  employee's 
race,  religion  or  national  origin,  or  that  of 
his  forebears;  (5)  require  or  request  an 
applicant  or  an  employee  to  submit  to  ex- 
amination on  his  personal  relationship  with 
persons  connected  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  attitude  with  respect  to  sex- 
ual matters;  or  require  his  participation  In 
any  activities  not  related  to  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  Section  208 
wUl  become  effective  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  m TRAINING  AMD  DEVELOPING  STATE 

AMD  LOCAL  SMPLOTKES 

Skc.  301.  This  section  sete  forth  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  title,  which  is  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  government  programs  for 
the  training  and  development  of  their  em- 
ployees and  offlclEUs.  particularly  those  in 
professional.  admlnlstratiTe,  and  technical 
occupations. 


Admission  to  Federal  employee  training 
programs 

Sec.  302.  Subsection  (a)  of  thla  section 
authorizes  admittance  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  and  officials  to  training 
programs  established  by  a  Federal  agency  to 
train  Federal  professional,  admlnlstraUve,  or 
technical  personnel.  The  subsection  provides 
that  the  admlttence  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees and  officials  Is  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  es- 
tablishing the  training  program  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
Federal  agencies  admitting  State  and  local 
government  employees  and  officials  to  their 
training  programs  to  receive  payments  for 
the  training  from,  or  on  behalf  of,  Stete  and 
local  governments,  to  waive  all  or  part  of 
such  payments,  and  to  enter  Into  agreemente 
concerning  the  paymente  with  the  Stete  or 
local  government  concerned. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  use  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  meet  the  additional 
developmental  or  overhead  coste  incurred  be- 
cause of  the  admittance  of  Stete  or  local  em- 
ployees to  Federal  training  courses,  and  to 
reimburse  other  Federal  agencies  for  these 
coste. 

Training  of  personnel  engaged  in  grant-in- 
aid  program 

Sec  303.  This  section  authorizes  any  Fed- 
eral agency  that  administers  a  program  of 
grants  or  financial  assistance  to  State  or  local 
governments  to  estebllsh,  provide,  and  con- 
duct training  programs  specifically  for  Stete 
and  local  government  employees  and  officials 
who  have  responsibilities  related  to  the  said 
program.  Federal  agencies  may.  to  the  same 
extent  provided  in  Section  302(b)  of  this 
Act.  accept  payments  for  such  training  from, 
or  on  behalf  of,  State  and  local  governments, 
waive  such  payments,  and  enter  Into  agree- 
ments concerning  the  payments. 

The  section  further  provides  that  any  Fed- 
eral agency  administering  a  program  of 
grante  or  financial  assistance  may  authorize 
a  Stete  or  local  government,  from  Federal 
funds  available  for  Stete  or  local  program 
administration  expenses,  to  estebllsh,  pro- 
vide, conduct,  and  support  training  and  edu- 
cation programs,  including  fellowship  pro- 
grams providing  for  full-time  graduate-level 
study,  for  those  of  their  employees  and  offi- 
cials who  have  responsibilities  related  to  the 
aided  program.  Full-time  graduate-level  fel- 
lowship programs,  to  be  approved,  must  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  made  for  Gov- 
ernment Service  Fellowships  under  Section 
306  of  this  Act. 

Section  306  provides  that  fellowships  may 
not  exceed  two  years  of  full-time  graduate 
level  study  for  professional,  administrative 
and  technical  personnel.  Grante  made  to 
Stete  and  general  local  governments  to  sup- 
port fellowship  programs  may — 

Cover  the  necessary  costs  of  books,  travel 
and  transportetion,  and  such  related  expenses 
as  may  be  authorized; 

Provide  reimbursement  to  the  Stete  or  local 
government  for  up  to  25  percent  of  the  salary 
of  each  fellow  during  the  period  of  the  fel- 
lowship; and 

Cover  payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion Involved  of  such  amounts  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  Federally 
supported  programs  less  amounts  charged  the 
fellow  for  tuition  and  fees. 

Section  303  also  provides  that  the  Stete  or 
local  government  concerned  shall  select  the' 
employee  or  official  to  receive  the  education 
or  training  and  shall  continue  his  full  salary 
and  normal  employment  benefits  during  the 
period  of  training.  Stete  and  local  govern- 
ments, however,  must  make  their  selections 
in  accordance  with  such  eligibility  criteria  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned. 
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and  local  governments  for 
training 

Sec.  304.  Thlaisectlon  authorlees  the  Com- 
mlaalon,  if  trailing  1«  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for  under  grant-in-aid  or  other  stat- 
utes, to  make  ^ants  to  States  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  general  local  goT- 
emments  to  mett  up  to  seventy-flve  percent 
of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  approted  by  the  Commls&lon,  and 
consistent  with  the  applicable  principles  of 
merit  outlined  1*  Section  3,  for  training  their 
professional,  adknlnlstratlve,  and  technical 
employees  and  diBcials.  Such  grants  may  not 
be  used  to  coveii  the  costs  of  full-time  grad- 
uate-level study  which  is  covered  in  Section 
306  of  this  Act  or  of  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  Calning  facilities. 

The  State  and  local  government's  share  of 
the  costs  may  i  iclude  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  facilities  and  personal  services  they 
provide.  The  Slate  and  local  government's 
share  of  costs  may  not.  however,  consist 
solely  of  providing  such  facilities  and 
services. 

An  application  for  a  grant  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  or  times,  and  contain  such  In- 
formation as  tbd  Commission  may  j>rescrlbe. 
Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  minimum  re- 
quirements a  Slate  or  general  local  govern- 
meztfappUcatlcn  for  a  training  program 
grant  must  meet  In  order  to  be  approved  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  waive  any  of  the  requirements  in  a 
specified  justiflei  case.  In  general,  these  re- 
quirements em|>haslze  the  Importance  of 
careful  planning ,  a  comprehensive  approach, 
strong  leadersh  p  by  the  chief  executive, 
inter-program  aid  Inter-Jurlsdlctlonal  coor- 
dination, and  slinilar  matters.  In  addition,  a 
State  or  local  go  i^ernment  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide assurance  tiat  the  grant  will  not  result 
In  the  reduction  of  relevant  expenditures  or 
the  substitution  of  Federal  funds  for  funds 
previously  made  available  for  these  purposes 
by  the  State  or  local  governments. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  by  Sub- 
section (c)  to  make  grants  to  a  general  local 
government  ser'lng  a  population  of  50,000 
or  more,  or  a  co:nblnation  of  such  local  gov- 
ernments, if  wlttiin  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act 
the  State  has  not  submitted  and  received 
approval  of  an  application  for  a  training 
program  grant  M  hlch  adequately  provides  for 
such  local  government.  The  application  sub- 
mitted by  the  1  x»l  government  must  meet 
requirements  sliillar  to  those  established  for 
State  appllcatloi  is  unless  any  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  ( lommission. 

The  Commissi  >n  is  authorized  to  waive  the 
one  year  waltini;  period  and  make  grants  to 
general  local  governments  if  such  a  govern- 
ment requests  ti  le  waiver  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment concerned  has  not  declared,  within 
90  days  of  the  et  ective  date  of  the  grant  pro- 
visions of  this  A  7t.  an  intent  to  file  an  appli- 
cation for  a  giant  that  will  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  training  of  employees  of  the 
local  government. 

The  Commissi  an  may  also  waive  the  50,000 
population  requirement  and  make  grants  to 
smaller  general  local  governments,  or  com- 
binations of  su  cb  governments  if  it  finds 
such  grants  wil  meet  other  essential  needs 
in  programs  of   national  interest. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  an  applica- 
tlcm  submitted  to  the  Oommisslon  under 
Subsection  (c)  shall  first  be  submitted  by 
the  local  government(s)  to  the  designated 
State  office  for  -evlew.  If  no  such  office  has 
been  designated  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor.  The  application  will  be  accom- 
panied to  the  Ct>nunlsslon  by  any  comments 
or  recommendations  received  from  the  above 
State  officials,  tnd  by  a  statement  by  the 
local  govemmei^  indicating  that  such  corn- 
men  ta  have  be^  considered.  However,  if  a 
60  day  period  t^ould  elapse  without  such 
review  being  afftcted  by  the  above  State  offi- 
cials, the  local  government(8)    may  certify 


such  fact,  and  forward  the  appUoaUon  to  the 
Commission. 

Grants  to  other  organizatioru 

Sec.  306.  This  section  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  make  grants  to  an  organization 
representing  member  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  an  association  of  State  or  local 
officials,  as  well  as  nonprofit  organizations 
that  meet  certain  requirements  specified  in 
the  section.  These  grants  may  pay  up  to 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing training  to  State  and  local  government 
professional,  administrative,  or  technical  era- 
ployees  and  officials.  To  make  such  grants, 
the  Conunlsslon  must  first  find  sufficient 
State  or  local  government  interest  In  the 
training  program  and,  in  addition,  must  ap- 
prove the  training  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  Its 
regulations. 

Government    service    fellowships 

Sec.  306.  This  section  authorizes  the  Com- 
mls^on  to  make  grants  to  States  and  general 
local  governments  to  support  programs,  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  to  provide  fel- 
lowships for  graduate-level  study  to  profes- 
sional, administrative,  and  technical  em- 
ployees such  State  and  local  governments 
have  selected  for  this  training.  The  grants 
may  cover  the  necessary  costs  of  travel  and 
transportation,  books  and  such  related  ex- 
penses as  the  Commission  may  authorize: 
reimbursement  to  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  salary 
of  the  employee  selected  for  the  period  of  the 
graduate  study,  and  pajrment  to  the  educa- 
tional Institutions  Involved  of  such  amounts 
as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  con- 
sistent with  other  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  Federally-funded  programs,  less 
any  amount  charged  by  the  institution  for 
tuition  and  non-refundable  fees  and  de- 
posits. 

A  fellowship  awarded  by  a  State  or  general 
local  government  to  a  professional,  admin- 
istrative or  technical  employee  will  be  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  of  full-time 
graduate-level  study. 

This  section  provides  that  the  State  or  gen- 
eral local  government  will,  subject  to  eligi- 
bility criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
select  the  individual  employee  to  be  awarded 
a  fellowship.  The  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment must,  during  the  period  of  the  fel- 
lowship, continue  the  full  salary  and  nor- 
mal employment  benefits  (such  as  credit  for 
seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and  In- 
surance) to  which  the  recipient  of  the  fel- 
lowship is  entitled,  and  outline  in  the  ap- 
plication the  plans  made  for  the  employer's 
continued  utilization  in  the  public  service. 
Coordination  of  Federal  programs 

Sec.  307.  This  section  directs  the  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  other  con- 
cerned Federal  agencies,  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions covering  the  training  provided  for  In 
title  III  of  the  Act.  The  regulations  are  to 
include  requirements  for  coordination  of, 
and  reasonable  consistency  In,  the  training 
programs  established  by  the  Commission  and 
by  other  Federal  agencies  under  title  IH. 

In  addition,  the  section  directs  the  Com- 
mission, again  after  consultation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned,  to  coordinate  the 
training  support  g^iven  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  this  Act  with  that  provided 
under  other  Federal  programs.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  make  such  arrangements  as  needed 
to  avoid  duplication  among  Federal  programs 
providing  for  training  of  State  and  local 
government  employees  and  to  Insure  con- 
sistent administration  of  related  Federal 
training  activities.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  maintain  appropriate 
data  on  Federal  agency  training  grant«  and 
programs. 

TrrLE  V MOBIUTT  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND 

LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  401.  This  section  set  forth  the  purpose 
of  title  IV,  namely  to  facilitate  intergovern- 


mental cooperation  by  authorizing  temporary 
assignments  of  personnel  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Sec.  402.  This  section  adds  a  new  sub- 
chapter VI  at  the  end  of  Chapter  33  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  embodying  the 
mobility  provisions. 

Definitions 

Section  3371  of  the  new  subchapter  de- 
fines "State"  and  "local  government"  for  the 
purp>oee  of  this  title.  These  definitions  are 
intended  to  be  broad  enough  to  include  any 
agency  of  a  State  or  local  government  at 
any  level;  their  instrumentalities.  Including 
multi-State  authorities  and  intra-State  au- 
thorities; Federal-State  authorities;  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  special  definition  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  a  Federal  employee  In  this  section. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title  aVederal  agency 
would  be  any  Executive  agency  as  defined 
under  section  105  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  definition  of  Federal  em- 
ployee would  be  that  which  appears  in  sec- 
tion 2105  of  title  5.  Uniformed  personnel. 
Including  those  In  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  do  not  come  under  its 
coverage. 

General  provisions 

Sec.  3372.  This  section  provides  the  broad 
framework  for  establishing  mobility  pro- 
grams. It  authorizes  assignments  of  employ- 
ees, with  their  consent,  from  one  govern- 
mental Jurisdiction  to  another  for  periods  up 
to  two  years.  Assignments  could  be  extended 
by  t<he  Federal  agency  head  concerned  for 
not  to  exceed  two  years.  The  assignment 
would  have  to  be  for  work  which  the  Federal 
agency  head  determined  would  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  his  agency  and  the  State  or  local 
Jurisdiction  concerned.  Subchapter  (b)  au- 
thorizes the  asslgiunent  of  an  employee  of  an 
Executive  agency  to  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  and  vice  versa.  Private  as  well  as 
public  Institutions  of  higher  learning  would 
come  imder  the  ptirview  of  this  provision. 

Assignment  of  Federal  employees  to  States  or 
local  governments 

Sec.  3373.  This  section  deals  with  the  as- 
signment of  Federal  employees  to  State  and 
local  Jurisdictions.  Under  subsection  (a)  em- 
ployees could  be  assigned  either  on  a  detail 
or  leave  without  pay  basis,  whichever  seems 
most  desirable  to  the  agencies  Involved.  Em- 
ployees serving  on  a  detail  basis  would  be 
treated  as  Federal  employees  for  all  purposes 
except  that  their  supervision  would  be  gov- 
erned by  agreement  between  the  participat- 
ing agencies.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
and  any  other  Federal  tort  liability  statute 
would  continue  to  apply  to  Federal  em- 
ployees whether  on  detail  or  on  leave  without 
pay. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  assignments 
either  on  a  detail  or  leave  without  pay  basis 
may  be  made  with  or  without  reimbursement 
by  the  State  or  local  government  for  salary, 
supplemental  salary,  and  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  of  Federal  personnel.  Au- 
thority would  be  available  for  Federal  agen- 
cies to  rec^ve  reimbursement  from  the  State 
or  local  agency  for  all  or  part  of  the  expenses 
of  Federal  eoaployees. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  the  ground  rules  for 
assignments  of  Federal  employees  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  leave  without  pay. 
Such  personnel  would  be  given  State  or  local 
government  appointments,  and  their  salary 
would  come  from  State  or  local  funds.  How- 
ever, Federal  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized for  certain  expenses.  If  the  rate  of 
pay  for  a  State  position  is  less  than  the  rate 
of  pay  the  Federal  employee  wovUd  have 
received  had  he  remained  at  his  Federal 
poet,  the  Federal  agency  would  i>ay  a  salary 
supplement  equal  to  the  difference.  The  sup- 
plement would  be  payable  as  earned,  and 
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would  not  be  conditional  on  such  factors  aa 
completion  of  the  full  period  of  assignment. 

Employees  serving  on  leave  without  pay 
would  earn  leave  at  the  same  rate  as  they 
would  have  earned  It  had  they  remained  In 
their  regular  Jobs.  Employees  would  not  be 
authorized  to  earn  leave  at  a  higher  rate 
even  if  the  position  they  occupied  in  the 
State  government  normally  called  for  a 
higher  earning  rate.  The  determination 
whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  or  local  government  paid  for  the  leave 
would  be  arrived  at  by  agreement  between 
the  participating  agencies. 

Federal  employees  on  leave  without  pay 
would  be  entitled  to  continuation  of  their 
retirement,  life  insiirance,  and  health  bene- 
fits coverage  under  the  civil  service  or  other 
applicable  systems  as  long  as  they  currently 
paid  the  employee  contribution  Into  the 
appropriate  fund  or  system.  The  employer 
contribution  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
agency  originating  the  assignment  for  all 
three  types  of  coverage.  These  personnel 
would  continue  to  be  covered  under  5  U.S.C. 
8501-8508  relating  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

Service  p>erfonned  on  such  assignments  on 
leave  without  pay  would  be  creditable  for 
Federal  salary,  retention,  retirement,  and 
leave  accrual  purposes.  Such  service  would 
also  be  creditable  for  early  retirement  pur- 
poses for  law  enforcement  personnel  under 
5  U.S.C.  8336(c). 

There  Is  one  circumstance,  however,  under 
which  Federal  health,  life  Insurance,  and 
retirement  benefits  would  not  be  authorized. 
That  would  be  when  employees  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries elected  to  receive  benefits  under 
State  or  local  systems  instead.  The  policy 
throughout  this  title  Is  to  bar  the  receipt 
of  dual  benefits  by  Federal  employees  for 
any  purpose. 

Subsection  (d)  (1)  provides  that  If  an  em- 
ployee on  leave  without  pay  is  injured  or 
killed  In  the  performance  of  official  duty, 
he  or  his  beneficiary  shall  be  treated  for  the 
purpose  of  Injury  compensation  benefits  as 
if  he  had  been  Injured  or  killed  while  on 
active  duty  in  his  agency.  Here,  too,  the  em- 
ployee or  his  beneficiary  would  have  a  choice 
between  Federal  and  State  benefits.  And 
If  the  non-Federal  benefit  is  selected,  the 
employee  or  his  beneficiary  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a  parallel  Federal  benefit. 

Under  subsection  (d)(2)  an  employee  who 
elects  to  receive  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  would  not  be  entitled  to  Fed- 
eral disability  retirement  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Assignment  of  State  or  local  government 
employees 

Sec.  3374.  This  section  sets  forth  the  con- 
ditions for  assignment  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees to  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  two  methods  for 
assigning  State  and  local  employees  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  comparable  to  the 
two  methods  authorized  for  Federal  employee 
assignments  to  State  and  local  governments. 
State  or  local  employees  could  serve  either 
on  a  detail  basis  or  under  a  temporary  Fed- 
eral appointment  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions governing  appointment  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service.  An  employee  who  is  de- 
tailed to  the  Federal  Government  would  re- 
main a  State  government  employee  for  most 
purposes.  A  State  employee  given  a  Federal 
appointment  would  bie  treated  In  the  same 
way  as  any  other  temporary  Federal  em- 
ployee for  most  purposes.  He  would  not  be 
entitled  to  tenure,  and  his  appointment 
could  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  employing  him. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  State  em- 
ployee given  a  Federal  appointment  would 
come  under  the  coverage  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  or  other  applicable  retire- 
ment systems  or  the  Federal  Elmployeefl 
Group  life  Insurance  Act.  He  would  not  be 
covered  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 


Benefits  Act  or  similar  authority  unless  his 
Federal  appointment  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
coverage  under  a  State  or  local  health  bene- 
fits system. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  concerned  with  the  sta- 
tus of  State  and  local  personnel  detailed  to 
a  Federal  agency.  Such  personnel  would  not 
be  entitled  to  Federal  pay.  but  would  be 
considered  Federal  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  certain  Federal  employee  laws  Including 
those  relating  to  conflict  of  Interest,  politi- 
cal activity,  failure  to  account  for  public 
money,  disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion, lobbying  with  appropriated  funds,  and 
tort  claims.  In  addition,  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe.  The  supervision  of  the  duties  of 
a  State  or  local  detallee  would  be  governed 
by  agreement  between  the  participating 
agencies.  A  Federal  agency  could  reimburse 
a  State  or  local  agency  for  all  or  part  of  the 
salary  of  a  State  or  local  detallee. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  State  or 
local  government  employee  serving  on  detail 
or  under  Federal  appointment  who  Is  dis- 
abled or  dies  as  a  result  of  personal  injury 
sustained  while  In  the  performance  of  of- 
ficial duty  is  to  be  treated  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  on-the-job  injury  compensation 
benefits.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  who  is  injured  serving  on  a 
State  or  local  government  assignment,  the 
State  or  local  employee  or  his  beneficiary 
would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  benefits  for  the  same  injury. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  if  a  State 
or  local  government  fails  to  continue  the 
employer's  contribution  to  the  State  or  local 
government  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and 
health  benefit  plans  for  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment employee  under  Federal  appoint- 
ment, the  employer's  contribution  or  a  part 
thereof,  may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned.  In  these  situations,  the  Federal 
agency  would  transmit  deposits  directly  to 
the  State  or  local  government  system. 

Travel  expenses 

Sec.  3375.  This  section  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
and  per  diem  for  State  and  local  government 
employees  assigned  to  Federal  agencies  and 
Federal  employees  assigned  to  State  and  local 
governments.  This  section  is  intended  to  be 
broad  enough  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  employees  enroute 
to,  from,  and  during  their  assignments  In 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  authorizations  provided  would  be 
available  for  Federal  agency  use  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  I^esident. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  provides  authority  for  a 
Federal  agency  to  pay  the  costs  of  travel,  in- 
cluding mileage  and  allowances,  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  In  accordance  with 
subchapter  I  of  Chapter  57,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  of  Federal,  State  and  local  em- 
ployees enroute  to.  from,  and  during  assign- 
ment. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  provides  authority  to 
pay  the  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
of  the  immediate  families  of  employees  as- 
signed to  another  governmental  Jurisdiction 
and  return.  This  includes  transportation  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects,  pack- 
ing, crating,  temporarily  storing  and  unpack- 
ing, etc. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  provides  authority  to 
pay  a  per  diem  allowance  for  the  inunediate 
family  of  the  employee  while  enroute  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location  In  accordance 
with  section  5724a(a)(l)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (a)  (4)  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  subsistence  expenses  for  the  em- 
ployee and  his  Immediate  family  for  a  period 
up  to  30  days  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  at  the  assignment  location  with 
section  5724a(a)  (3)  of  title  6. 

Subsection  (a)  (5)  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  nontemporary  storage 


of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  In 
connection  with  assignment  at  an  Isolated 
location  In  accordance  with  section  6726(c) 
of  title  6. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  expenses 
spieclfied  in  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  al- 
lowed unless  the  employee  signs  a  written 
agreement  to  complete  the  entire  period  of 
his  assignment  or  one  year,  whichever  is 
shorter,  unless  separated  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control.  If  the  agreement  Is  violated,  the 
expenses  would  be  recoverable  by  the  United 
States.  However,  an  agency  head  could  waive 
the  right  of  recovery  with  respect  to  State  or 
local  government  employees  assigned  to  his 
agency. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  use  of  ap- 
propriations to  transjjort  the  remains  and 
personal  effects  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents who  die  while  on  an  assignment. 

Regulations 
Sec.  3376.  This  section  sets  forth  section 
headings  for  each  of  the  major  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  states  that  the  President  may 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  subchapter. 

Repeal  of  special  authorities 
Sec.  403.  This  section  repeals  other  em- 
ployee mobility  authorities  with  the  excep- 
tion of  section  314(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  Commission  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  . 

Effective  date 
Sec.  404.  This  section  sets  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  at  sixty  days  after  enactment. 

XrrLE    V GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  501.  This  section  sets  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  which  Is  to  provide  for  the 
general  administration  of  titles  I,  II,  m,  and 
V  of  the  Act,  and  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  advisory  committees. 

Definitions 
Sec.  502.  This  section  defines,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  the  terms  "Commission". 
"Federal    agency".    "State",    "local    govern- 
ment", and  "general  local  government". 

Genera/   administrative   provisions 

Sec.  503.  This  section  provides  that,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  administer  the  Act,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  advice  and  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

In  the  performance  of.  and  with  resjject  to. 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  It 
by  the  Act.  the  Commission  is  authorized  by 
subsection  (c)  to  issue  standards  and  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act;  to  consent  to  the  modification  of 
any  contract  entered  into  under  the  Act;  to 
include  In  any  such  contracts  those  cov- 
enants, conditions,  or  provisions  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  will  be  achieved;  and 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal 
agency,  State  or  local  government,  or  other 
public  or  non-profit  agency  or  institution, 
for  the  use  (on  a  reimbursable,  non-reim- 
bursable, or  other  basis)  of  their  services  and 
facilities. 

Subsection  ( d )  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  collect  Information  from  time  to  time 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  government 
training  and  personnel  administration  pro- 
grams under  the  Act;  to  make  such  infor- 
mation available  to  interested  public  or  pri- 
vate groups,  organizations,  or  agencies:  and 
to  conduct  research  and  make  evaluations  as 
needed  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Act.  In  addition,  subsection  (d)  requires  the 
Commission  to  Include  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  in  Its  annual  report. 

Section  503  further  provides  that  the  Acts 
provisions  are  not  a  limitation  un  existing 
authorities  under  other  statutes.  Unless  spe- 
cifically provided  otherwise,  the  Act's  provi- 
sions are  in  addition  to  such  authorities. 
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9ac.  604.  ThJa  section  prortden  thst  repoits 
and  eva^asttons  vh&U  be  made  by  those  State 
or  local  ^vemnient  offlcee  designated  to  ad- 
minister an  appit)Ted  program  under  the  Act. 

Such  reporte  and  evalaatlons  wUl  be  made 
In  »uch  form,  at  such  times,  and  containing 
such  tnformatloa  concerning  the  status  and 
use  of  Federal  futids  and  the  operation  of  the 
program  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion, In  addltlo*.  the  section  requires  that 
such  designated  ;State  and  local  government 
offices  keep  and  tnake  available  such  records 
as  the  Commission  may  require  for  the  veri- 
fication of  the  niports.  Similar  requirements 
apply  to  organ  zatlons  receiving  training 
grants. 

Reiieto  and  audit 


AUf 


Sec.  505.   This 
lents,  for  the 
tlon    by   the    Co; 
Federal   agency 
troller  Oeneral 
mit  access  to 
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received. 
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particular 
effectively. 

Subsection  (b) 
funds  available 
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States. 

Any  untLsed 
end  of  the  fiscal 
total  available 
Ing  fiscal  year 
State  In  any  one 
1214%  of  the 
year. 
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en  iment 


appro  red 


pre  gram 


Sec.  507.  This 
mission  to 
ConunlBSlon 
local   govern  menjt 
giving  the  gov 
notice  and 
a  program 
90  changed  that 
the  provisions  of 
atlon  of  the 
comply 
the  Act. 

The  government 
fied  by  the 
payments   are 
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payments   to 
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Termi  nation  of  grants 
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ItevoMng  fund 

Sec.  510.  Thte  section  eetAbUabee,  wltMn 
the  Commission,  a  revolving  fund  for  financ- 
ing functions  authorized  by  the  Aet  to  be 
performed  on  a  relmbtirsable  basis,  and  such 
other  services  as  the  Commission,  with  tSi« 
concurrence  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
determines  may  be  performed  more  advan- 
tageously through  such  a  fund. 

The  caprital  of  this  fund  shall  consist  of 
appropriations  made  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  iinexpended  balarrces  of  appropriations 
or  funds  of  activities  transferred  to  the  fund 
and  the  reasonable  value  of  other  assets 
transferred  to  the  fund. 

Reimbursements  or  advance  payments 
made  by  Federal  agencies,  the  Commission, 
from  State  and  local  governments,  or  other 
sources,  for  supplies  and  services  will  be 
credited  to  the  fund,  at  rates  approximating 
the  expenses  of  operations. 

Unobligated  and  unexpended  funds  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be  in  excess  of 
amounts  needed  for  Its  operations  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Limitations  on  availability  of  fund*  for  cogt 
sharing 
Sec.  511.  This  section  provides  that  State 
or  local  governments.  In  meeting  their 
share  of  the  costs  under  this  Act's  grant 
provisions,  may  not  use  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  them  under  other  programs,  or 
funds  they  have  used  to  meet  their  share  of 
the  costs  on  other  Federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, except  that  Federal  funds  of  a  pro- 
gram wholly  financed  by  Federal  funds  may 
be  used  to  pay  a  pro-rata  share  of  such 
cost -sharing. 

Method  of  payment 
Sec.  512.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  pay  or  accept  payments  un- 
der this  Act  in  InEtallments  and  In  advance 
or  by  reimbursement.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  the  specific  method  of 
payment  to  be  employed  In  a  particular  case. 

Effective  date  of  grant  provisions 
Sec.   513.   This   section   provides    that   the 
effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  180  days  after  its  enactment. 


S.  14— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MEI^  OP  A  COMMISSION  ON 
AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND 
CULTURE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Bayh,  Brooke.  Case,  Cook, 
GooDELL.  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield, 
iNotJYE,  Javits,  McGee,  Mathias,  Miller, 

MONDALE,        MUSKIE,        NELSON,         PeRCY, 

Schweiker,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Afro-American  History  and  Culture. 
Congressman  Schexter,  of  New  York,  is 
introducing  a  companion  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  similar  pro- 
posal, H.R.  12962,  was  approved  late  in 
the  second  session  of  the  last  Congress 
by  the  House.  My  bill  of  last  year  was 
approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Arts 
and  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  The  immi- 
nence of  adjournment  prevented  the  90th 
Congress  from  con.pleting  action  on  the 
legislation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  actions  taken 
by  the  full  House  and  the  Senate  sub- 
committee and  I  feel  sure  that  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Commission  on  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture  will  be 
accepted  by  this  Congress. 

The   congressional   hearings   on   last 


year's  bill  emphasized  a  bla<A  imbalance 
in  American  history  as  tatight  in  our 
schools  as  well  as  In  other  areas.  I  do 
not  believe  that  stepping  from  total 
neglect  of  Negro  history  into  crash  pro- 
grams with  short  life  spans  can  ade- 
quately meet  the  challenge  of  dissemina- 
tion of  black  history  and  culture.  There 
must  be  positive  and  deliberate  programs 
of  research,  preservation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  black  heritage.  My  proposal 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture  can  do 
this.  It  could  be  the  catalyst  which 
brings  better  understanding  of  the  total 
nature  of  our  society  to  all  Americans. 

The  challenge  goes  out  to  all  citizens  to 
spread  the  word  that  Negroes  have  made 
sound  contributions  to  our  country.  It 
must  be  met  by  those  in  the  communica- 
tions media,  historians,  sociologists,  and 
politicians. 

The  academic  community  is  taking 
some  positive  steps  by  providing  studies 
of  African- American  history  and  culture. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  a  major 
American  university,  Yale,  is  offering  a 
degree  in  black  culture.  Seven  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  this  past  sum- 
mer conducted  workshops  designed  to 
inform  faculty  members  of  available  ma- 
terials in  the  area  of  Negro  history  and 
culture.  However,  such  workshops  are 
handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  books, 
monographs,  and  research  work  In  this 
field.  Many  State  colleges,  State  uni- 
versities, and  land-grant  colleges  have 
added  a  black-American  dimension  to 
their  curriculum  through  courses  in  black 
history  and  culture.  But  there  is  a  need 
for  much  more  historical  data  on  the 
Negro  In  America  to  add  to  the  substance 
of  curriculum.  The  scarcity  of  organized 
reference  material  on  the  black  Ameri- 
can makes  research  extremely  difiQcult. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  national  leader- 
ship In  fostering  better  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  contributions  of 
African-Americans  and  their  heritage  to 
American  society. 

This  does  not  mean  just  including  an 
African-American  history  course  In 
school  curriculums;  it  also  means  high- 
lighting the  presence  of  the  Negro  in  a 
wide  range  of  activities  such  as  litera- 
ture, economics,  music,  or  political  sci- 
ence as  the  activity  Itself  is  studied  or 
publicized.  I  believe  the  Commission  will 
serve  best  when  it  performs  this  task  of 
identifying  and  dramatizing,  in  the 
classroom  and  out,  the  black  man's  con- 
tributions to  the  total  American  experi- 
ence. At  its  best,  such  an  effort  will  sup- 
port the  long  and  often  tragic  struggle 
of  the  Negro,  himself,  to  feel  a  part  of 
this  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  magazine,  summer  1968  issue 
entitled  "The  Burden  of  Negro  History," 
which  will  shed  further  light  on  this 
subject.  In  this  article,  its  author,  Hugh 
Davis  Graham,  sajrs: 

To  the  degree  that  classroom  courses  in 
Negro  history  and  cuUvire,  If  taught  by  com- 
petent Instructors  with  a  critical  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  evidence,  can  contrib- 
ute to  both  white  and  black  understanding 
of  the  legacy  of  American  Negroes,  then  this 
is  clearly  desirable — even  urgent. 
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May  I  add  that  a  critical  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  evidence  by  all  Amer- 
icans should  and  must  begin  to  be  woven 
into  every  facet  of  our  society,  and  that 
this,  too,  is  clearly  desirable — even  ur- 
gent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  <S.  14)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   14 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 

Commission  on  Afro-American  History  and 

Culture 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Afro-American  History 
and  Culture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  eleven  members,'  appointed  by 
the  President  from  persons  who  are  author- 
ities on  Afro-American  history  and  culture, 
American  history,  education.  Journalism, 
communications  and  other  related  fields. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man, and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  8100  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission,  including  traveltime;  and 
while  so  engaged  when  away  from  their  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  but  not  In  excess  of  $75  per" 
diem.  Including  travel-time.  While  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
in  the  performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission, any  such  person  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  all  proposals  to  create  a  better 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Afro- Americans  and  their  herit- 
age to  American  history  and  cultiire. 

Sec.  4.  Within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Conunlsslon  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  Its  study  and  Inves- 
tigation which  shall  Include  Its  recommen- 
dations  and  such  proposals   for   legislation 


and  administrative  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  recommendations.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days 
after  such  report  Is  submitted. 

Sec.  6.  Total  expenditures  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  exceed  $600,000. 

The  article  present-d  fcy  Mr.  Scott  is 
as  follows: 

The  Burden  of  N.xr.o  History 

(Note. — There  are  profound  dangers  In 
using  history  as  therapy,  says  the  author,  a 
white  Arkansas-bred  scholar  of  Southern  and 
Negro  history.) 

(By  Hugh  Davis  Graham) 

In  recent  years  the  San  Francisco  Mime 
Troupe,  a  talented  young  group  of  satirical 
players  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred  save  the 
high  art  of  dramatic  travesty,  has  developed 
a  favorite  little  farce  ingeniously  designed  to 
outrage  the  most  liberal  of  sensibilities.  The 
setting  is  Boston's  King  Street  on  a  wintry 
morning  in  March,  1770.  A  mob,  fueled  by 
genuine  grievances  and  considerable  rum,  is 
hurling  taunts  and  brickbats  at  Captain 
Preston's  thin  line  of  Redcoats.  Upstage,  a 
wretched  and  bent  old  Negro,  clad  In  rags. 
Ignores  the  tumult  and  dutifully  busies  him- 
self sweeping  the  gutter.  Suddenly  a  fusillade 
rings  out;  amidst  tho  confusion,  the  Innocent 
o'.d  Negro  falls,  mortally  wounded.  Observes 
the  narrator:  "That  was  the  role  played  by 
Crlspus  Attucks  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." 

Obviously,  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  farce 
is  totally  dependent  upon  audience  awareness 
that  Crls'pus  Attucks  was  a  Negro  martyred 
at  the  Boston  Massacre.  Presumably  Its  de- 
bunking bite  drives  from  the  considerable 
extent  to  which  sophisticated  liberal  San 
Franciscans  can  be  counted  on  to  sympathize 
with  the  contemporary  quest  by  American 
Negroes  for  a  proud  historic  heritage  with 
which  they  can  Identify.  (The  Mime  Troupe 
mimics  sacred  cows  without  regard  to 
ideological  boundaries;  they  also  have  a  lot 
of  fun  with  Ronald  Reagan.) 

The  Troupe's  deliclously  cruel  travesty  of 
liberal  martyrdom  can  be  forgiven  because 
its  art  is  properly  unbound  by  the  canons  of 
objective  history.  But  the  problem  of  Crlspus 
Attucks,  while  of  only  minor  Importance  In 
Itself,  is  symbolic  of  the  larger  problem  that 
contemporary  American  universities  are 
being  forced  to  confront:  the  demands  by 
students  for  an  exclusive  locus  on  Negro  his- 
tory and  culture. 

These  demands  range  from  a  minimal  in- 
sistence upon  courses  in  Negro  history,  to 
appeals  for  the  creation  of  divisional  majors 
and  even  multi-disciplinary  Institutes  de- 
signed to  focus  exclusively  and  comprehen- 
sively on  Afro-American  history  and  culture. 
They  are  prompted  in  part  by  the  Indubi- 
table fact  that  the  American  social  sciences 
and  humanities  have  been  so  excessively 
oriented  toward  our  European  antecedents 
that  the  legitimate  and  substantial  contri- 
butions of  American  Negroes  have  been  ig- 
nored or  at  best  minimized.  Contemporary 
Negroes  rightfully  insist  that  this  historic 
distortion  be  speedily  rectified,  and  In  re- 
sponse the  universities  are  frenetically 
searching  for  competent  teachers  of  Negro 
history  and  culture,  and  publishers  are  com- 
peting zealously  for  relevant  manuscripts. 
The  resulting  cascade  of  literature  on  race 
relations  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  old  professional  problem  of  how  best  to 
keep  abreast  has  been  replaced  by  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  fall  behind  most  strategi- 
cally. 

But  does  this  belated  avalanche  of  atten- 
tion mean  that  the  problem  is  being 
squarely  met?  One  might  presume  that  the 
logical  remedy  for  Negroes'  having  been  seg- 
regated out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
history  would  be  simply  to  integrate  our  his- 
tory and  culture  as  well  as  our  lunch  count- 
ers. To  some  degree  this  Is  being  done,  es- 
pecially   in     textbook    publishing.    And    It 


should  be  observed  that  the  mass  media  are 
belatedly  beginning  to  focus  on  the  histori- 
cal as  well  as  the  contemporary  Negro.  But 
such  efforts  apparently  fall  far  short  of  satis- 
fying those  who  stridently  demand  a  new 
curriculum  that  will  Inculcate  what  hns  been 
called  'Black  Awareness."  These  demands 
have  come  from  black  and  white  students 
alike.  I  am  more  concerned  here  with  an 
assessment  of  the  felt  needs  of  black  stu- 
dents— and  of  legions  of  former  black 
students — than  with  that  of  supportive 
whites,  whom  I  Judge  to  be  motivated  by  an 
amalgam  of  liberal  sympathy,  healthy  curi- 
osity, generational  Identity,  and  possibly  a 
measure  of  vicarious  guilt  for  the  sins  of 
their  forebears. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the  wisdom 
and  estimate  the  impact  of  ambiguous  and 
abstract  demands  for  a  "black  curriculum" 
that  win  be  "relevant"  to  the  black  com- 
munity and  will  Instill  "black  consclousne?s." 
But  the  demand  that  American  Negro  history 
be  taught  is  explicit  and  self-defining,  .and 
its  implications  can  better  be  explored  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  a  historic  experi- 
ence for  which  evidence  exists. 

The  strictly  historical  problem  of  Crlspus 
Attucks  is  one  all  too  familiar  to  hlstorLins. 
and  especially  to  historians  of  the  American 
Negro:  the  evidence  Is  both  Insufficient  and 
Inconsistent.  Attucks  is  popularly  regarded 
as  a  mulatto  who  escaped  from  slavery  and 
paid  the  ultimate  price  for  his  courageous 
and  patriotic  assault  on  the  British  colonial 
garrison.  But  the  recollections  of  eyewit- 
nesses to  that  confusing  "massacre"  are  con- 
tradictory. Indeed,  Attucks  ironically  owes 
much  of  his  posthumous  prominence  to  John 
Adams,  who  as  counsel  defending  the  British 
soldiers  apparently  chose  to  appeal  to  the 
Jury's  racist  emotions  by  focusing  on  the 
dark  Attucks,  "whose  very  looks  was  enough 
to  terrify  any  person,"  as  symbolically  rep- 
resentative of  the  deplorable  "rabble  of  ne- 
groes, &c.,  (Irishmen)"  who  had  ganged  up 
on  the  hapless  British.  The  historical  dilem- 
ma is  that  probably  we  shall  never  know  lor 
certain  Just  who  Crispus  Attucks  was  and 
what  he  did.  (One  historian  has  even  argued 
that  Attucks  was  a  full-blooded  Natlck 
Indian.) 

But  even  were  we  to  conclude  that  Attucks 
was  a  Negro  and  did  strike  the  first  blow 
against  the  British  In  the  late  winter  of 
1770,  there  is  reason  seriously  to  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  noble  credentials  of  that 
celebrated  patriotic  event.  Professor  Thomas 
A.  Bailey,  in  his  myth-busting  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Organization  of  American  His- 
torians this  past  spring,  dismissed  "the  so- 
called  Boston  Massacre"  as  little  more  than 
an  Instance  of  "hooliganism." 

Far  more  important,  of  course,  than  this 
evidential  dispute  is  the  contemporary  prob- 
lem symbolized  by  Attucks — or.  more  spe- 
cifically, the  problem  posed  by  Negro  school 
children  in  New  York  demanding  an  annual 
holiday  in  commemoration  of  Attucks.  By 
"problem"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I 
categorically  object  to  such  a  demand.  In- 
deed, the  recent  near-hysteria  of  much  of 
America's  Italian  community,  in  response  to 
the  assertion  by  Yale  cartographers  that  new 
evidence  convinced  them  that  America  was 
first  discovered  by  a  Nordic,  clearly  suggests 
that  all  of  America's  ethnic  subcommunliles 
feel  a  profound  emotional  need  to  identify 
with  fraternal  heroes  of  our  past.  But  the 
roots  of  the  problem  run  much  deeper  than 
this  conventional  need  for  historical  hero- 
worship. 

American  racial  relations  have  recently  de- 
teriorated to  such  a  depressing  extent  that 
one  cannot  help  but  be  alarmed  at  the 
groundswell  of  black  counter-racist  hatred 
and  defamation  of  Whltey  as  inherently  evil. 
Yet  it  is  my  conviction  that  behind  much  of 
the  angry  rhetoric  of  black  nationalism  lies 
a  longing  carefully  disguised,  but  typically 
American.  That  Is  a  hope,  probably  tenuous 
and  potentially  forlorn,  that  the  Insights  of 
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an  opprease<l  black  ttitnorlty.  If  pressed  force- 
fully upoQ  the  oollecave  ocmsclence  of  the 
white  majority.  Will  not  only  prompt  mean- 
ingful and  perhape  necessarily  radical  reform, 
but  In  the  process  will  humanize  a  majority 
which  has  grows  brutally  callous  In  Its  my- 
opic affluence,  but  which  Is  not  beyond  re- 
demption. I 

There  are,  after  all.  abundant  precedents 
In  American  hlslbry  of  the  Increased  human- 
Izatlon,  or  at  leait  liberalization,  of  the  larg- 
est society  through  a  new  awareness  of  and 
an  emphathlc  concern  for  the  plight  of  an 
oppressed  minority.  American  society  has  re- 
peatedly been  inoved  Into  a  closer  corre- 
spondence with  Its  equalltarlan  creed  be- 
cause of  the  sufferings  of  Industrial  workers, 
ethnic  groups,  apd  unpopular  political  and 
religions  minorities.  Hopefully  the  recent  de- 
struction of  most  of  the  legal  underpinnings 
of  Jim  Crow  inj  the  South  will  remove  a 
symbol  of  caste  iwtolch  have  brutalized  the 


society  is  so  rtve^ 
that  only  a  radlc 
Ing  to  an  equally 
can  save  us.  Thel 


minds  not  only '  of  Southern  Negroes,  but 
also,  as  Lnilan  Bmlth  has  so  persuasively 
argued  In  her  bittersweet  Killers  of  the 
Dream,  of  Souttiem  whites  alike.  To  the 
degree  that  thU  Is  true.  Southern  whites 
may  o>we  far  m<)re  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Martin  Luth^  King  than  they  are  ever 
likely  to  admit,   i 

But-bow  does  fbls  contemporary  social  di- 
lemma affect  th^  substance  and  transmis- 
sion of  history?  [Eladlcal  black  students  are 
Insisting  that  typically  pleceme&l  American 
liberal  reform  Is  Jiot  enough — that  American 
with  the  cancer  of  racism 
al  new  self-awareness  lead- 
radical  national  catharsis 
demand  that  whites  must 
first  admit  that  they  are  deeply  racist;  his- 
tory, they  allege,!  abundantly  "proves"  this. 
While  professionally  chary  of  the  tendency  of 
militant  advocat^  to  Insist  that  God  and 
history  are  on  their  side,  this  historian  Is 
sadly  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  general  prop- 
osition that  mostj  white  Americans  have  hls- 
torlcany  regardec)  Negroes  as  essentially  In- 
ferior. While  white  America  has  continually 
been  troubled  bjj  the  conflict  between  this 
prejudice  and  its  professed  equalltartan 
creed,  the  hlstcry  of  white  treatment 
of  blacks  Is  essentially  a  history  of  the  limited 
progress  that  saw' slavery  replsu^ed  by  caste — 
rigidly  explicit  in  the  South  and  subtly  Im- 
plicit In  the  Norifa. 

We  are  shocked  by  contemporary  charges 
that  white  Amerl»  is  racist.  Yet  would  the 
converse  not  be  more  astonishing  In  light  of 
our  past?  Probably  no  race  can  enslave  an- 
other for  over  tw<  centuries  without  coming 
to  despise  the  «nslavod  race.  Even  more 
astonishing  Is  tie  degree  to  which  white 
American  hlstorims  have  managed  largely 
to  Ignore  such  a  (undamental  question.  We 
have  historically  preferred  to  accept  the  flat- 
tering Jeffersonlaii  Image  of  ourselves,  and  to 
press  on  to  such  c|uestlons  as  what  happened 
at  Shlloh.  But  contemporary  black  Americans 
are  forcing  us  to  |  confront  the  stark  reality 
that  otu'  national' character  is  and  has  been 
seriously  flawed  by  racist  assumptions.  Given 
the  curious  amblgtilty  of  American  liberalism, 
such  a  coixfronta^on  will  doubtless  prompt 
self-rlghteoiis  de^als  and,  simultaneously, 
an  unhealthy  measure  of  maudlin  self-flagel- 
lation over  how  vjery  wicked  we  all  are.  Re- 
cently Nathan  Gl^zer,  an  eminent  sociologist 
but  no  historian,  lias  written  that  the  central 
question  concerning  American  Negro  slavery 
was:  "Why  was  American  slavery  the  most 
awful  the  world  ^as  ever  known?"  Such  ex 
cathedra  Judgmei^  tend  to  be  pronounced. 
In  the  Immoral  w^rds  of  Carl  Becker,  "with- 
out fear  and  without  research." 

However  therapeutic  orgies  of  white  gviilt 
may  be,  they  caizinot  modify  the  historical 
legacy  of  slavery  atnd  caate.  Enslaved  Negroes 
basically  adopted  a  form  of  peycbologlcal  de- 
fense that  generally  manifested  Itself  in  what 
has  be«t  called  Bambo-like  behavlcv,  and 
whites  were  qulc^  to  ratlonallce  tiiat  such 
behavior  proved  that  Negroes  were  primitive 


children  Inherently  unfit  for  freedonx. 
Through  a  similar  process  of  circular  logic, 
post-bellum  Southern  whites  disfranchised 
the  freedmen  and  relegated  them  to  Inferior 
Jobs  and  education,  and  then  cited  their  in- 
ferior performance  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
Innate  Inferiority. 

The  stereot3T)e  is  still  widespread.  Accord- 
ing to  poll  taken  by  Louis  Harris  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1963.  66  per  cent  of  American  whites 
agreed  that  Negroes  have  less  ambition  than 
whites;  55  per  cent  that  Negroes  have  looser 
morals:  41  per  cent  that  Negroes  want  to  live 
off  the  handout;  and  39  per  cent  that  Negroes 
have  less  native  intelligence.  (In  the  South, 
the  proportions  were  considerably  higher  on 
all  counts — e.g.,  60  percent  agreed  that 
Negroes  have  less  native  intelligence. ) 

An  even  more  depressing  corollary  to  white 
racism  Is  that  slavery  and  the  subsequent 
caste  system  led  Negroes  to  despise  them- 
selves. The  widely  repnirted  and  depressed  re- 
search of  Kenneth  and  Mamie  Clark  into  the 
dynatnics  of  self-ldentlflcatlon  revealed  that 
large  majorities  of  both  the  Negro  and  the 
white  children  tested  preferred  to  play  with 
white  rather  than  colored  doUs.  In  a  more 
recent  study.  New  York  Medical  College's  In- 
stitute for  Developmental  Studies  Invited 
children  to  compare  themselves  with  other 
children  by  sentence  completion.  Whereas  30 
per  cent  of  the  white  children  completed  the 
sentence   (•'When  I  look  at  other  boys  and 

girls,  and  then  look  at  myself,  I  feel .") 

with  some  unfavorable  Judgment  about  how 
they  comp>are  with  other  children,  the  pro- 
fKjrtion  for  Negro  children  was  an  ap>palling 
80  per  cent.  Even  the  tenderest  minds  had 
recognized  our  society's  overwhelming  cues 
that  white  was  right  and  brown  was  down- 
Clearly,  then,  much  of  the  thrust  of  the 
rhetoric  of  Black  Power  and  "Black  Is  Beauti- 
ful" is  purposefully  directed  toward  boosting 
this  psychologically  crippling  self -contempt. 
To  the  degree  that  classroom  courses  In  Ne- 
gro history  and  culture,  if  taught  by  compe- 
tent instructors  with  a  critical  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  evidence,  can  contribute 
to  both  white  and  black  understanding  of 
the  legacy  of  American  Negroes,  then  this  is 
clearly  desirable — even  urgent.  But  there  are 
also  profound  dangers  Inherent  in  using  his- 
tory as  therapy — although  It  should  be  con- 
fessed that  history  is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to 
tliis  kind  of  distortion  in  the  interest  of  glori- 
fying one's  antecedents.  I  am  aware  of 
coniTses  in  Negro  lilstory  being  taught  simply 
by  parading  a  pageant  of  black  heroes  from 
obscurity  into  the  limelight.  Such  an  ap- 
proach may  well  inculcate  race  pride,  but  It 
inevitably  distorts  history.  First,  it  deprives 
Negroes  of  their  fair  share  of  knaves,  fools 
and  mediocrities;  there  was  more  reality  to 
"Sambo"  than  contemporary  apologists  are 
willing  to  admit,  although  there  is  no  credi- 
ble evidence  that  such  behavior  had  anything 
to  do  with  genetics.  Second,  and  more  seri- 
ously, such  an  exclusive  focus  on  relatively 
xinimportant  figures  pre-empts  an  Inqxxiry 
Into  the  roles  of  crucially  important  persons 
and  processes.  This  is  espteclally  true  in  the 
treatment  of  ante-bellum  America,  where 
White  Power  may  well  have  botched  things 
up  very  badly,  but  where  whites  nevertheless 
IxjssesEed  a  near  monopoly  on  wealth  and 
education  and  the  levers  of  economic  and 
political  power,  if  not  on  the  reservoir  of  na- 
tive intelligence.  No  amount  of  romanticiz- 
ing concerning  Frederick  Douglass  or  Nat 
Turner  and  incipient  slave  revolts  can  modi- 
fy this  essential  fact. 

An  imderstandlng  of  the  "peculiar  Insti- 
tution" of  Negro  slavery  and  its  sequel,  Jim 
Crow,  Is  compelling  because  it  Is  so  crucial 
to  our  response  to  its  contemporary  legacy. 
Yet  the  issues  Involved  are  so  inhe«%ntly 
controversial  that  such  Inquiries  ore  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  ideological  bickering  and 
obecurantiein.  One  classic  case  ot  well- 
intentioned  white  distortion  involves  the 
American  communist  historian,  Herbert  Ap- 
theker.  Aptheker  is  an  intelligent  scholar  and 


deserves  credit  for  having  tolled  in  the  ne- 
glected vineyard  of  Negro  history  during  its 
long  years  of  virtual  neglect  by  major  white 
Ixlstorlans.  But  Aptheker's  dialectical  mate- 
rialism corrupted  his  history.  He  dogmati- 
cally Insisted  that  Negro  slaves  constituted 
an  opp>ressed  rural  proletariat  and  as  such 
must  perforce  have  been  seething  In  class 
revolt.  Accordingly,  Aptheker  exhaustlngly 
combed  the  ante-bellum  hinterland  for  evi- 
dence of  predicted  slave  rebellion.  By  in- 
discriminately accepting  even  the  most  Im- 
plausible of  reports  and  rumors  circulated 
with  alacrity  by  fearful  and  guilt-ridden 
Southern  whites,  he  produced  a  lengthy — 
and  absurd — catalogue  of  alleged  uprisings 
by  the  black  proletariat. 

Indeed,  the  curious  fact  that  genuine  slave 
revolts  were  so  few  in  the  United  States, 
In  contrast  to  frequent  and  occasionally  mas- 
sive revolts  by  Negro  slaves  In  Latin  America, 
has  invited  speculation  in  an  area  paltry  in 
evidence  but  rich  In  racial  and  Ideological 
and  even  regional  controversy.  Briefly,  con- 
servative historians,  most  notably  the  South- 
erner trirlch  Phillips,  have  employed  frankly 
racist  assTimptlans  In  arguing  that  slavery 
was  essentially  a  civilizing  school  for  child- 
like primitives  who  appreciated  the  suste- 
nance and  paternalistic  stewardship  afforded 
by  the  plantation.  The  slaves  thus  felt  little 
compunction  to  rebel — other  than  occasion- 
ally against  Infrequent  incidents  of  sadistic 
cruelty.  Liberal  historians  have  countered  by 
Insisting,  in  the  words  of  Northerner  Ken- 
neth Stampp,  that  "Innately  Negroes  are, 
after  all,  only  white  men  with  black  skins, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less."  (One  critic  has 
nicely  called  this  "reading  physiology  with 
the  eye  of  faith.") 

They  have  emphasized  the  considerable 
degree  to  which  slave  folklore,  songs,  religion, 
and  ostensibly  Sambo-Uke  behavior  were 
really  reflective  not  of  acquiescence  but  of 
manful  protest.  Understandably.  Negro 
historians  have  aligned  themselves  solidly 
behind  this  darker  view  of  slavery  and  more 
flattering  view  of  the  slave.  Predictably,  these 
deeply-rooted  philosophical  conflicts,  which 
inevitably  becloud  our  common  perception  of 
our  past,  are  transmitted  and  often  magnified 
in  the  process  of  teaching  It. 

Having  introduced  the  controversy  over 
American  Negro  slavery,  I  am  powerfully 
tempted  to  trace  its  evolution,  which  has 
Involved  fascinating  debates  over  the  ap- 
propriateness of  analogies  with  Nazi  exter- 
mination camps,  American  penitentiaries, 
and  mental  asylums.  But  my  purpose  In 
introducing  it  was  not  only  to  suggest  how  a 
course  in  Negro  history,  by  Inescapably  link- 
ing the  volatile  concepts  of  race  and  Ideol- 
ogy, Is  especially  vulnerable  to  befogging  emo- 
tionalism. It  was  also  to  suggest  Why  students 
can  be  expected  to  bring  a  high  degree  of 
interest  and  concern  to  such  a  course.  This 
past  spring  150  students  Jammed  Into  my 
course  In  American  Negro  history,  and  even 
my  marathon  two-hour  lectures  could  not 
totally  dim  their  enthusiasm. 

But  while  the  contemporary  relevance  of 
Negro  history  is  rewardlngly  conducive  to 
Interesting  discussions  and  interested  stu- 
dents. It  also  is  potentially  and  frtghteningly 
conducive  to  the  destruction  of  the  teaching 
situation.  My  classes  were  free  of  the  kind  of 
disruption  that  several  colleagues  on  other 
campuses  have  reported  with  considerable 
distress.  Whatever  profound  misgivings 
Hop)klns  students  may  have  had  about  either 
the  legitimacy  of  the  course  or  the  credentials 
and  interpretations  of  the  Instructor,  they 
either  voted  with  their  feet  or  kept  them  to 
themselves. 

Teachers  of  Negro  history  on  other  cam- 
puses, however,  have  reported  severely  dis- 
ruptive episodes  which  are  alarming  to  con- 
template— yet  even  these  are  surprisingly 
revealing.  Several  Negroes  who  this  past  year 
were  visiting  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of 
Southern  History  at  Hopkins,  and  who  have 
taught  Negro  history  for  years  in  Southern 
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Negro  colleges,  have  reported  that  during 
the  1950's,  when  the  social  thrust  on  their 
campuses  was  toward  Integration  with  white 
society,  courses  In  Negro  history  were  unpop- 
ular because  they  necessarily  focused  on  his- 
toric racial  separation.  Today,  I  am  told,  they 
are  very  much  In  demand,  but  older  pro- 
fessors accustomed  to  teaching  such  courses 
in  relative  tranquility  are  likely  today  to  be 
severely  buffeted  by  radical  charges  of  Uncle 
Tomlsm. 

A  white  historian  teaching  Negro  history 
at  a  nearby  predominantly  Negro  state  col- 
lege reports  that  while  radical  black  students 
who  dispute  his  Interpretations  are  certainly 
uninhibited  about  interrupting  his  lectures 
to  sound  off,  he  has  been  able  successfully 
to  rally  the  support  of  the  non-radical  Negro 
majority  In  maintaining  control.  But  at  a 
predominantly  white  state  university  In  the 
Midwest,  another  white  teacher  of  Negro  his- 
tory reports  that  the  Negro  student  minority 
Is  so  small  that  the  radicals  easily  dominate 
It.  Their  editorial  demands  have  kept  his 
class  in  chaos,  largely  because  the  white  stu- 
dent majority  was  unwilling  to  stage  a  con- 
frontation based  upon  both  Ideology  and 
race. 

These  classroom  phenomena.  It  seems  to 
me,  reflect  an  Important  reality  that  radical 
black  nationalist  rhetoric  has  recently  ob- 
scured. Despite  the  genius  of  black  national- 
ists In  commanding  the  attention  of  the  mass 
media,  the  public  opinion  polls  repeatedly 
have  reflected  a  substantial  Negro  consensus 
for  the  old-fashioned  liberal  goal  of  inte- 
gration (witness  the  Fortune  poll  of  this  past 
January) .  To  be  sure,  that  consensus  appears 
to  be  rapidly  eroding,  especially  among  young 
inner-city  black  males. 

On  only  one  occasion  in  my  own  class- 
room was  such  a  basic  challenge  raised, 
although  not  by  a  student.  That  was  when 
Dr.  Nathan  Wright,  prominent  black  clergy- 
man and  author  and  Plans  Conunlttee  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Conference  on  Black 
Power  held  In  1967  In  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
preached  Black  Power  In  a  Hopkins  sympo- 
sium. I  say  "black"  clergyman  because  the 
Reverend  Wright  subscrilies  most  deeply  to 
the  Increasingly  popular  view  among  young 
Afro-Americans  that  the  label  "Negro"  Is  a 
white  man's  pejorative  term,  heavily 
freighted  with  paternalism  and  contempt. 
By  deflnltlon,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  any 
course  called  "Negro  history"  begins  with 
an  ominous  strike  against  It.  In  my  lectures 
and  In  response  to  student  questions,  I  have 
used  the  terms  Negro,  black,  and  Afro- 
American  interchangeably.  Indeed,  one  can 
Justify  the  "Negro"  In  the  course  title  as  a 
gesture  of  professional  deference  to  the  black 
historians'  own  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  the  institutional 
home  of  Negro  studies  for  over  half  a  century 
and  publisher  of  the  JourTial  of  Negro  His- 
tory. Even  so,  I  don't  object  to  Dr.  Wright's 
objection,  and  readily  concede  that  people 
have  a  private  right  not  to  be  personally 
identified  by  a  label  they  find  insulting.  This 
is  proper  and  simple  as  an  individual  matter, 
once  preferences  are  determined.  But  it  Is 
quite  Impossible  when  one  Is  dealing  col- 
lectively with  a  group  that  is  now  and  has 
historically  been  extraordinarily  riven  vrith 
Internal  dissent — not  only  over  what  they 
should  be  called,  but  more  importantly  over 
what  tactics  should  be  employed  in  resisting 
oppression.  Clearly,  when  one  Insists  that 
"black"  is  a  meritorious  noun  as  well  as  an 
adjective,  the  twin  goals  are.  first,  to  culti- 
vate racial  prtde^^ln  a  group  that  has  been 
historically  divested  of  much  of  It,  and  sec- 
ond, to  seek  to  create  unity  among  a  people 
long  divided  by  tenacious  internal  distinc- 
tions of  color,  class.  Ideology,  generation,  and 
sex.  (By  the  last  I  mean  not  numerical  but 
profound  attltudlnal  division  associated  with 
matriarchy  and  what  has  been  called  the 
Negro  male's  "castration  complex.") 

One   could   erase  that   first  strike   easily 


enough,  then,  by  designating  the  new 
courses  or  curricula  not  as  Negro  but  as 
Black  or  Afro-American  studies.  Currently, 
many  university  administrations  and  stu- 
dent newspapers  are  quite  willingly  adopting 
the  new  terminology.  But  there  Is  little  that 
universities  can  do  immediately  to  avoid  in- 
curring what  appears  in  the  eyes  of  many 
black  students  to  be  a'second  strike.  That  is. 
since  there  simply  aren't  enough  available 
and  qualified  black  professors  to  staff  the 
new  courses  and  institutes,  many  and  per- 
haps most  will  have  to  be  taught  by  whites, 
at  least  for  several  years. 

I  am  most  sympathetic  to  the  legitimate 
complaint  of  Negroes  that  there  are  so  few 
Negro  professors  in  the  predominantly  white 
universities.  Hopkins  has  none  on  the  Home- 
wood  Campus.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the 
Hopkins  history  department  last  year  voted 
unanimously  to  Invite  a  highly  qualified 
Negro  historian  to  Join  our  faculty.  I  am 
also  deeply  disappointed  to  report  that  he 
declined — for  what  were  apparently  quite 
sensible  personal  reasons  that  in  no  way  re- 
flected reservations  about  the  appointment. 
But  this  episode  is  reflective  of  how  formi- 
dable are  the  barriers  to  recruiting  black 
faculty.  For  the  competition  Is  keen  over  the 
few  Negro  academicians  who  have  creden- 
tials as  impressive  as  this  candidate — as  It  Is 
over  black  undergraduates  who  meet  Hop- 
kins' standard  entrance  requirements.  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  careful  dlEcrlmlnation  Is 
desirable  In  favor  of  promising  Negro  stu- 
dents who  would  not  otherwise  gain  admis- 
sion, as  Is  vigorous  recruitment  of  those  who 
academically  qualify.  But  to  appoint  weak 
faculty  because  they  belong  to  any  desirable 
racial,  ethnic,  political,  or  religious  group  Is 
surely  to  invite  disaster.  One  contemplates 
with  a  shudder  the  disruption  In  American 
higher  education  that  would  Inevitably  flow 
from  an  Insistence  that  faculties  should  re- 
flect the  ethnic  proportions  of  the  general 
population — e.g.,  that  Jews  should  not  con- 
stitute more  than  2'/4  per  cent  of  any 
faculty. 

To  Negroes  who  Insist  that  only  Negroes 
are  quallfled  to  teach  Negro  history  and 
culture.  I  would  quickly  reply — I  hope  more 
through  rationality  than  through  rationali- 
zation— that  that  is  nonsense.  Obviously  Ne- 
groes have  insights  Into  Negro  life  that  no 
white  can  be  expected  either  to  possess  or 
to  acquire.  Thankfully,  many  of  them  write 
books  and  pwrtray  their  feelings  In  docu- 
mentary films.  But  the  Intolerable  extension 
of  this  logic  would  require  that  only  Japa- 
nese could  teach  Japanese  history,  and  so  on 
ad  absurdum.  Even  so,  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  faced  with  what  any  self-respecting 
black  radical  student,  simply  upon  hearing 
my  Introductory  remarks,  would  surely  re- 
gard as  an  automatic  third  strike:  my  years 
of  apostasy  at  Yale  and  Stanford  have  not 
totally  diluted  an  accent  that  still  betrays 
the  flat  drawl  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 
If  Negro  history  should  be  taught,  then, 
should  a  white  native  of  Little  Rock  teach  it? 

I  suspect  that  this  bothered  me  less  than 
it  bothered  the  students,  especially  that 
bakers'  dozen  of  them  who  were  Negroes.  I 
was  braced  for  the  howl  that  me  my  raising 
the  question,  but  I  thought  that  I  had  better 
confront  it,  and  so  I  dogmatically  affirmed 

rl  shared  the  region  but  not  the  phllo- 
lical-  views  of  George  Wallace.  I  also  sug- 
^^ted  that  it  was  possible  that  a  student 
or^^jculture  that  is  in  many  ways  external 
to  hls>awn  may  well  be  afforded,  by  dint  of 
that  perspective,  penetrating  new  Insight 
Into  the  observed  culttu-e — much  as  Alexis 
de  Toquevllle  produced  the  most  magisterial 
analysis  of  democratic  America  In  large  part 
precisely  because  he  was  a  French  aristocrat. 
Having  completed  the  course,  I  modestly 
confess  that  I  failed  to  live  up  to  my  Im- 
modest TocquevllUan  analogy,  although  I 
was  gratified  that  several  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents observed  at  the  end  of  the  course  that 


they  had  been  surprised  to  discover  how  lit- 
tle they  knew  about  their  past.  At  the 
course's  conclusion  I  invited  the  students  to 
submit  anonymous  comments,  specifically 
about  the  course  and  generally  about  the 
notion  of  separate  courses  in  Negro  history 
and  culture.  (Upon  rereading  the  score  of  re- 
sponses I  have  received,  I  am  struck  first  by 
a  pronounced  sense  of  amazement  and  grati- 
tude that  any  professor  should  care  what 
they  thought.) 

Substantively,  a  student  consensus  seemed 
to  be  based  upon  the  view  that  while  the 
Negro  struggle  for  sheer  survival  had  en- 
dowed American  Negroes  with  a  kind  of 
Darwinian  understanding  of  the  white  man. 
the  powerful  but  guilt-ridden '"whites  had 
massively  deluded  themselves  into  believing 
that  they  understood  the  Negro  best  and  that 
he  shared  their  preference  for  the  blracial 
society  that  had  emerged  from  the  abortive 
Reconstruction.  Although  this  historic  white 
delusion  was  surely  withering  under  the  re- 
cent Impact  of  accelerating  Negro  protest, 
most  of  the  responding  students  seemed  to 
be  convinced  that  both  white  and  black 
Americans  still  rather  desperately  needed  to 
know  more  about  Negro  history  and  culture, 
although  for  different  reasons. 

Only  one  responding  student  appeared  to 
share  my  nagging  concern  that  a  separate 
and  intensive  focus  on  the  Negro,  which 
might  be  Justified  in  the  short  run,  could 
unfortunately  be  transformed  by  the  Park- 
insonian Imperative  Into  a  rigid  and  perma- 
nent academic  entity  that  necessarily  gen- 
erated and  perpetuated  a  separatist  momen- 
tum. As  this  student  sensibly  observed, 
"hopefully  this  compensatory  need  will  pass 
and  a  new  synthesis  of  American  history 
might  emerge  stressing  the  unity  within 
plurality."  But  a  democratic  extension  of  the 
logic  of  ethnic  exclusivlsm  in  curriculum  can 
potentially  lead  to  a  Pandora's  Box.  For 
Instance,  a  colleague  In  a  large  California 
state  college  that  has  been  severely  shaken 
by  black  revolt  reported  to  me  a  recent 
episode  in  the  politics  of  curriculum-devel- 
opment. "Our  current  problem,"  he  wrote, 
"is  less  with  the  black  students  than  with 
the  Mexican-American  conununlty.  They  put 
pressure  on  the  administration  for  a  course 
In  Mexican- American  history,  so  the  depart- 
ment Installed  one.  .  .  .  Pressure  is  now 
being  applied  to  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment for  them  to  give  a  Mexican-American 
course — so  far,  no  one  can  figure  out  what 
It  would  be.  since  the  pressure-appUers  are 
not  Interested  in  something  like  'Ethnic 
Politics'  or  'Minority  Groups."  " 

Since  historians  invariably  get  into  trouble 
when  they  gaze  into  crystal"- balls.  I  will 
hazard  no  prediction  as  to  where  this  cur- 
rlcular  explosion  will  lead  us.  Its  destructive 
potential  Is  clear  enough;  but  all  change  Is 
potentially  destructive.'  Reactionaries  in  my 
own  home  state  of  Tennessee  for  two  genera- 
tions covered  the  Volunteer  State  with  glory 
by  successfully  defending  sacred  currlcular 
tradition  from  the  profane  corrosions  of 
Darwinian  biology.  Perhaps  there  Is  far  more 
potential  destruction,  then,  for  schools — and 
even  more  so  for  society — In  the  inertial 
tendency  of  the  fearful  and  the  favored  to 
stand  still  In  the  midst  of  change. 


S.     15— INTRODUCTION    OP    RURAL 
JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris)  and  other 
Senators,  a  bill  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  new  job-creating  indastries 
in  rural  areas,  thus  serving  to  expand 
the  economic  base  and  more  fully  and 
effectively  utilize  the  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties. The  resulting  expansion  of  economic 
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opportunities  w^uld  lielp  to  slow  the  mi- 
gration from  n|ral  areas,  which  is  pri- 
marily the  resujt  of  a  lack  of  economic 
opportunity,  anfl  therefore,  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  th«  population  pressures  of 
our  overcrowed  and  overburdened 
metropolitan  arias. 

Providing  a  jidlcious  blend  of  private 
initiative  and  public  responsibility — the 
bill,  In  brief  summary,  would  work  as 
follows : 

A  series  of  tax  incentives — a  14-per- 
cent tax  credit  Ion  personal  property,  a 
7 -percent  tax  aredit  on  real  property, 
an  accelerated!  depreciation  of  two- 
thirds  of  normal  life,  and  a  50-percent 
tax  deduction  on  wages  paid  workers 
given  on-the-jo$  training — would  be  of- 
fered to  industiiial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises locating  in  counties  designated 
as  "rural  job  development  areas"  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Rural  job  de- 
velopment areas  are  counties  which  have 
no  city  of  over  50,000  population  and 
where  at  least  16  percent  of  the  families 
have  incomes  of]  less  than  $3,000.  Indian 
reservations  ar^  also  included.  To  be 
eligible  the  enteh^rise  must  hire  at  least 
10  people  and  Wherever  possible  must 
hire  at  least  5()  percent  of  the  work- 
force frcMn  the  local  area.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  prohibition  against  "runaway" 
firms  and  recapture  provisions  for  those 
firms  which  willfully  violate  the  terms 
of  the  program  It  authorizes  $250,000 
to  service  the  rural  industrialization 
program  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  although  several  im- 
provements havd  been  made,  the  bill  we 
introduce  today  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1967  which  was  introduced  during  the 
first  session  of  ;he  90th  Congress.  The 
original  bill  waj  very  well  received.  In 
the  Senate  33  cf  our  colleagues  joined 
Senator  Harris  ind  me  in  cosponsoring 
the  bill.  Also  on  the  House  side  the  1967 
bill  was  introdu(  ed  by  a  number  of  Re- 
publicans and  lemocrats  alike. 

Since  that  tirie  a  number  of  groups 
and  individuals  lave  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  tax  inc  mtives  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  new  business  and  Industry 
into  our  rural  cammunitles.  For  exam- 
ple, the  use  of  .ax  incentives  for  rural 
industrialization  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Advisory  Cotmnission  on 
Civil  Disorders  as  well  as  a  special  task 
force  of  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee.  Prei  ;ident-elect  Nixon  has 
spoken  with  f avG  r  of  rural  tax  incentives 
and  the  Natloniil  Rural  Electrification 
Association  has  iilso  given  Its  strong  en- 
dorsement to  thi  1  approach. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  endorse- 
ments by  public  jfiBcials.  In  addition,  the 
Rural  Job  Develcpment  Act  has  received 
many  editorial  ei  idorsements  by  newspa- 
pers all  across  tie  country. 

Mr.  President  the  support  for  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  is  but  one 
manifestation  o:  the  great  Interest  in 
the  overall  them)e  of  rural  development, 
which  has  also  ix  ;en  variously  referred  to 
as  nural  revitalia  ation,  rural  urban  bal- 
ance, and  balanced  urbanization.  But 
whatever  label  we  use  we  are  all  talking 
about  the  urgent)  necessity  of  expanding 
economic  and  soilal  opportunities  in  our 
rural  communl tiles. 


As  we  all  know  major  portions  of  rural 
America  are  economically  depressed, 
and  often  lacking  adequate  public  serv- 
ices. These  conditions  in  and  of  them- 
selves justify  and,  indeed,  demand  ma- 
jor new  efforts  to  Improve  and  expand 
economic  and  social  opportunities  avail- 
able in  rural  communities. 

But  the  objectives  of  the  rural  devel- 
opment movement  are  truly  national, 
not  sectional.  For,  in  fact,  the  rural  devel- 
opment movement  represents  a  new  and 
vital  part  of  our  growing  effort  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

We  have  finally  been  forced  to  recog- 
ni7e  that  many  of  the  problems  which 
constitute  the  crisis  of  the  cities  can  be 
traced  to  the  overcrowding  of  people 
and  the  excessive  concentration  of  in- 
dustry. Thus  the  rural  development 
movement,  which  ultimately  seeks  to 
slow  down  the  great  rural  to  urban  mi- 
gration, if  successful,  will  be  of  benefit 
not  only  to  our  rural  communities  but  to 
our  cities  as  well. 

And  within  the  past  2  years  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  nu-al  development  Is 
not  simply  a  desirable  objective  but,  in- 
deed, a  national  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  realize  that 
many  of  our  old  notions  about  urbaniza- 
tion and  rural  migration  simply  are  not 
valid. 

Into  the  cities  have  come  the  unskilled 
rural  poor  attracted  by  the  lure  of  eco- 
nomic advancement.  Many  gain,  but  a 
tragically  high  number  do  not.  Instead 
of  economic  salvation,  too  many  of  the 
rural  poor,  both  white  and  black,  find 
tenements,  unemployment,  welfare,  and 
the  depersonalized,  demoralized  envi- 
ronment of  the  slum-ghetto. 

Into  the  cities  also  come  the  young,  the 
educated,  and  the  talented.  They  often  do 
much  better  materially,  but  for  this  eco- 
nomic gain  they  pay  the  social  costs  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  crowd,  the  frustra- 
tions of  congested  streets  and  crowded 
stores,  and  stultifying  sameness  of  the 
bedroom  suburbs,  and  the  loss  of  com- 
munity identity. 

Into  the  cities  come  industry  and  for 
the  most  part  it  has  prospered.  But  in- 
creasing numbers  are  now  finding  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  the  city  pro- 
hibitive. And  as  the  urban  resident 
breathes  the  fouled  air  of  industrial 
smog,  he  comes  to  understand  the  haz- 
ards as  well  as  the  benefits  of  commercial 
concentration. 

When  it  takes  $20,000  in  tax  dollars  to 
bring  one  more  automobile  into  New 
York  City  during  rush  hour,  we  must 
wonder  at  the  burden  of  maintaining  our 
giant  metropolitan  areas. 

When  a  freight  truck  can  move  from 
one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other  no  faster 
than  the  old  horse-drawn  freight  wagon, 
we  realize  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  eco- 
nomic waste  and  InefBciency  associated 
with  doing  business  in  a  megalopolis. 

When  millions  of  city  dwellers  cannot 
find  jobs,  we  see  more  clearly  how  ridicu- 
lous it  is  not  to  try  to  make  it  possible 
for  more  people  to  stay  where  they  are, 
rather  than  moving  to  the  city  only  to 
wind  up  on  the  welfare  roles. 

When  we  contemplate  the  adverse  ef- 
fect that  crowding,  congestion,  and  other 
urban  environmental  hazards  have  on 
the  quality  of  human  life,  we  value  more 


highly  the  living  opportunities  enjoyed 
in  the  countryside  and  small  towns. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  growing  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  goals  of  rural 
development  stems  in  a  very  large  part 
from  the  recognition  that  major  sections 
of  our  great  metropolitan  centers  have 
become  economically  ineCBcient,  physi- 
cally unhealthy,  socially  undesirable,  and 
psychologically  depressing. 

The  task  ahead  is  clear.  We  must  ex- 
pand the  quantity  and  quality  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunities  in  rural 
America  so  that  those  who  choose  to  do 
so  will  have  the  freedom  to  remain  where 
they  are  and  not  be  forced  to  move  to  the 
already  overcrowded  and  overburdened 
metropolitan  areas. 

This  task  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
accomplished.  And  we  do  not  yet  fully 
understand  all  the  needs  which  must  be 
met  nor  all  the  policy  alternatives  which 
must  be  considered. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  that  new 
jobs  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment effort.  For  unless  we  can  create  up- 
ward of  500,000  new  and  better  jobs  each 
year  in  our  rural  communities,  nothing 
else  we  will  do  will  have  any  meaningful 
or  lasting  effect. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day aims  precisely  at  this  goal  of  creat- 
ing new  jobs.  It  applies  a  proven  principle 
to  a  particular  need.  The  principle  is  that 
tax  policy  does  in  fact  influence  the 
course  of  business  investment.  The  par- 
ticular need  is  that  that  special  incen-  ^^ 
tives  are  necessary  to  encourage  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  private  investment  in 
rural  areas  in  order  to  overcome  some  of 
the  factors  which  otherwise  discourage 
business  expansion  into  these  areas. 

Many  potential  locations  are  far  re- 
moved from  substantial  market  areas, 
thus  adding  extra  transportation  costs 
to  the  product.  But  by  the  same  token, 
firms  incur  higher  transportation  costs 
in  bringing  in  the  supplies  necessary  to 
produce  the  product. 

The  shortage  of  trained  labor  may  also 
serve  as  a  barrier.  Another  barrier  is  that 
in  many  cases,  public  services  ysuch  ^ 
electricity  and  water  and  sew^e  facili- 
ties may  be  inadequate  and  expensive. 

An  additional  barrier,  which  is  diflBcult 
to  measure,  but  which  nevertheless  ex- 
ists, is  a  social  outlook  which  discourages 
location  in  smaller  cities.  We  don't 
attempt  to  claim  that  this  bill  would 
change  this.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
it  will  at  least  serve  to  stimulate  a  new 
questioning  and  debate  among  the  direc- 
tors of  private  enterprise  and  from  this 
a  new  outlook  may  be  developed. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  incentives  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  A  14-percent  tax  credit  on  per- 
sonal property — machinery  and  equip- 
ment. A  7-percent  tax  credit  on  real 
property — land  and  buildings. 

And  if  the  rural  job  development  area 
has  a  population  density  of  less  than  25 
persons  per  square  mile — the  national 
average  is  51 — the  credit  on  personal 
property  is  Increased  to  17  percent  and 
the  credit  on  real  property  is  increased 
to  10  percent.  This  incentive  recognizes 
that  the  normal  factors  which  often 
work  against  expanded  rural  investment 
are  magnified  in  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
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lated  areas.  These  areas  are  often  quite 
far  removed  from  major  Industrial  and 
commercial  centers  thus  adding  to  trans- 
portation costs  for  example.  Certainly 
we  believe  that  these  additional  incen- 
tives are  consistent  vfith  the  objective  of 
promoting  the  maximum  feasible  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  new  job-creat- 
ing industries. 

Second.  An  accelerated  depreciation  of 
two-thirds  of  normal,  useful,  or  class  life 
for  machinery,  equipment  and  buildings; 

Third.  A  tax  deduction  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  wages  paid  to  workers  for 
whom  the  enterprise  must  provide  on- 
the-job  training. 

This  special  deduction,  which  would  be 
in  effect  during  the  training  period,  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  enterprise  to 
hire  and  train  local  people  who  lack  the 
required  labor  skills. 

Fourth.  All  credits  and  deductions  can 
be  carried  backward  3  years  or  for- 
ward for  a  maximum  of  10  years,  or  if 
the  business  is  a  corporate  subsidiary, 
utilized  against  other  outside  income  of 
the  parent  corporation. 

Business  enterprises  would  receive 
these  tax  benefits  under  the  following 
conditions : 

First.  The  enterprise  must  be  located 
In  a  "rural  job  development  area"  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  defined  as  follows:  A  county,  no  part 
of  which  contains  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  and  which  has  no 
city  with  a  population  In  excess  of  50,000, 
and  where  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
families  have  incomes  under  $3,000  or 
where  emplojrment  has  declined  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  5  percent  during  the  pre- 
vious 5-year  period;  or  where  the  clos- 
ing or  curtailing  of  operations  of  an  in- 
stallation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  likely  to  cause  a  substantial  migration 
of  persons  residing  In  the  area. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  also  certify  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Second.  To  receive  an  eligibility  cer- 
tificate, the  enterprise  must  demonstrate 
that  it  has  not  discontinued  a  compara- 
ble enterprise  in  any  other  area  and  will 
not  reduce  the  employment  in  any  other 
area. 

Third.  The  enterprise  must  create  at 
least  10  new  jobs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation. 

Fourth.  To  assure  benefits  to  a  local 
community,  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
original  working  force  must  be  residents 
of  the  rural  job  development  area.  How- 
ever, the  Secretaiy  can  waive  this  re- 
quirement if  the  labor  requirements  of 
the  enterprise  exceeds  the  local  labor 
supply,  and  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  establishment  of  the  enterprise 
in  the  area  will  promote  economic  bene- 
fits consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

Fifth.  To  continue  to  qualify,  the  en- 
terprise must  maintain  the  same  working 
force  unless  circumstances  beyond  Its 
control  prevent  It  from  doing  so.  The  bill 
also  provides  an  effective  recapture  pro- 
vision in  those  cases  where  a  firm  will- 
fully violates  the  eligibility  requirements. 

Sixth.  Before  the  enterprise  Is  given 
an  eligibility  certlflcate.  the  Secretary 
must  have  written  notice  from  the  local 


governmental  unit  responsible  for  zoning 
requirements  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posed enterprise  meets  the  existing  reg- 
ulations and  that  there  are  no  imme- 
diate plans  for  altering  those  regulations. 
This  will  assure  that  the  local  commu- 
nity is  aware  that  the  enterprise  antici- 
pates locating  there,  thus  giving  the 
community  a  chance  to  prevent  the  move 
should  it  choose  to  do  so. 

Seventh.  The  enterprise  must  be  en- 
gaged In  industrial  or  commercial 
production — manufacturing,  producing, 
processing,  assembling,  wholesale  opera- 
tions, or  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  facilities  in  the  authorized  area.  This 
precludes  benefits  to  retail  and  service 
enterprises  which  might  be  competitive 
with  local  establishments.  Recreational 
enterprises  may  be  certified  provided 
they  would  not  be  competitive  with  ex- 
isting enterprises  In  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  tax 
Incentives  the  bill  would  authorize  $250,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
so  that  the  Secretary  may  collect  and 
disseminate  relevant  economic  data  and 
to  serve  as  an  Information  clearinghouse 
for  local  communities  and  businesses 
considering  establishing  job-creating  en- 
terprises in  job  development  areas. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Rural  Job  Devel- 
opment Act  is  that  it  employs  Federal 
Inducements  to  private  enterprise  in  the 
belief  that  the  new  economic  activity 
which  will  thereby  be  generated  will 
bring  broad  economic  gains  to  the  whole 
rural  community. 

This  is  not  a  revision  to  the  old  dogma 
that  whatever  is  good  for  business  nec- 
essarily has  to  be  good  for  the  country. 
Rather  It  Is  a  modem,  pragmatic  recog- 
nition, on  the  one  hand,  that  govern- 
ment cannot  do  everything  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  through  a  more  judicious  stimulus 
and  control  of  the  private  sector  we  can 
ease  many  of  our  economic  and  social 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  also  important  to 
note  that  most  niral  areas,  not  just  the 
poverty  stricken  ones,  would  be  covered 
under  the  area  eligibility  definitions  of 
the  bUl. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  rural 
development  In  general.  Thus  we  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  it  would  be  broadly  ap- 
plied to  all  rural  areas  and  not  be  limited 
to  such  poverty  stricken  areas  as  Appa- 
lachla  and  the  Ozarks. 

Although  we  believe  it  will  complement 
existing  rural  poverty  programs,  this  is 
not  a  rural  poverty  bill  as  such.  Of  equal 
or  greater  Importance,  it  will  help  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  poverty  and 
eventually  generate  new  heights  of  pros- 
perity throughout  much  of  rural  America. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  bill 
should  be  more  precisely  tailored  to  po- 
tential rural  growth  centers.  We  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  not  all  rural  areas 
have  the  potential  for  growth.  But  the 
problem  Is  that  of  reliably  identifying 
those  which  have  the  potential  for  growth 
and  those  which  do  not. 

The  birth  of  new  types  of  Industry,  the 
continued  Improvements  in  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  the  chang- 
ing tastes  of  the  American  consumer 


make  It  extremely  dlfiBcult  to  predict 
with  any  certainty  the  economic  poten- 
tial of  any  given  area.  By  making  the 
Incentives  In  this  bill  broadl.\  available, 
all  the  factors  which  effect  economic 
growth,  many  of  which  we  do  not  know 
with  precision,  will  be  allowed  to  operate 
ffeely. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  result  in  a  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  extent  that  businessmen  take 
advantage  of  tax  incentives.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  new  economic  activity 
thus  stimulated  would  generate  an  In- 
creased flow  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 
Precise  predictions  are  impossible,  but 
we  believe  that  over  the  intermediate 
and  long  run  the  benefits  will  more  than 
offset  the  losses;  that  the  total  tax  reve- 
nue flow  wiil  be  expanded,  rather  than 
decreased. 

But  beyond  the  tax  losses  and  gains 
directly  attributable  to  this  program,  one 
must  also  consider  its  indirect  influence. 
We  believe  that  a  more  extensive  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  capacities  will 
strengthen  the  overall  national  economy. 
We  believe  that  strengthening  of  rural 
communities  will  result  in  substantial 
social  benefits.  We  believe  that  the  slow- 
ing of  the  flow  of  rural  people  to  the 
urban  slums  will  reduce  the  public  costs 
of  unemployment  and  welfare  payments 
and  also  ultimately,  the  costs  for  other 
public  services  in  those  areas  such  as 
those  for  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems  of  rural  America.  Its  adop- 
tion would,  I  believe,  do  a  great  deal  to 
create  the  type  of  new  job  opportunities 
which  rural  America  so  urgently  needs. 
And  because  of  this  its  enactment  con- 
stitutes, I  believe,  the  necessary  first  step 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  more  reason- 
able and  healthy  rural-urban  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  15)  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded 
job-producing  industrial  and  commer- 
cial establishments  in  rural  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pearson  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Harris,  Aiken,  Allen,  Bennett, 
Brooke,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon, 
Cook,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Gravel, 
Hansen,  Hart,  Hatfield,  Hruska.  Inotjye, 
Javits,  McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf, 
Miller,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss,  Nel- 
son, Percy,  Prouty,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Scott,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  TydincIs. 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969". 

DrCLARATIOM    OP    PUKPOSK 

Sbc.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  in- 
crease the  eSecUve  use  oi  the  human  and 
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of  rural  America;  to  slow 
rural  areas  due  to  lack 
and  to  reduce  pop- 
In  urban  centers  resulting 
migration. 


I  lETINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcul  ;ure. 

(2)  The  term  "rural  Job  development 
area"  means  anj  area  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  Is — 

(A)  a  county—- 

(1)  no  part  of  vhlch  Is  within  an  area  des- 
ignated as  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  by  the  Bureiu  of  the  Budget. 

(U)  does  not  o>ntaln  a  city  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds  fifty  thousand,  and 

(HI)  In  which  nore  than  16  per  centum  of 
the  families  resiling  therein  have  Incomes 
under  (3.000  per  a  nnum:  or 

(B)  a  county  defined  In  paragraph  (A)  (1) 
and  (11)  in  whlcti  for  the  most  recent  five 
years  employmen  :  has  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  5  per  centum;  or 

(C)  an  Indian  -eservatlon  or  a  native  com- 
munity deslgnatitd  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  wltl.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; or 

(DV&  county  defined  In  paragraph  (A)  (1) 
und  ftiy  and  is  undergoing  or  is  likely  to 
undergo  a  substantial  emigration  of  persons 
residing  therein  (  3ther  than  military  f>erson- 
nel  and  their  dependents)  as  a  consequence 
of  the  closing,  or  curtailing  of  operations,  of 
an  installation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary's  findings  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  nade  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satl  ifactory  data  available  to 
him. 

(3)  The  term  'person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, a  trust,  estate,  partnership,  association, 
company,  or  corporation. 

(4)  The  term  'industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise"  means  any  of  the  following  types 
of  business  engi  iged  in,  by  any  person, 
through  an  Indus' rial  or  commercial  facility, 

(A)  the  manufiiCture.  production,  process- 
ing, or  assembling  of  personal  property — 

(1)  for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  excluding  any  part  of  the 
activities  of  such  liuslness  consisting  of  retail 
sales  and  leases  or 

( il )    for  use  In  si  ich  person's  business, 

(B)  the  distrib  ition  of  personal  property 
as  principal  or  i^ent,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  sale,  leasing  storage,  handling, 
and  transportation  on  thereof  but  excluding 
any  part  of  the  jctlvtles  of  such  business 
consisting  of  retail  sales  and  leases,  or 

(C)  the  construction  of  any  building  in  a 
rural  Job  developn  lent  area  as  contractor  for, 
or  for  sale  to.  any  customer,  but  only  In  the 
case  of  a  person  «  ngaged  In  the  business  of 
constructing  such  buildings  as  a  contractor 
for.  or  for  sale  to.  c  ustomers. 

The  term  "Indujitrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise" does  not  In  ;lude  the  activities  of  sell- 
ing, leasing,  or  reitlng  out  of  real  property 
including  the  selll  ig  or  leasing  or  renting  out 
of  a  factory,  workshop,  ofBce,  warehouse, 
sales  outlet,  apartment  house,  hotel,  motel, 
or  other  residence,  or  the  lending  of  money 
or  extending  of  ere  dit. 

(5)  The  term  'Industrial  or  commercial 
facility"  means  a  fixed  place  of  business.  In 
which  an  industrii  il  or  commercial  enterprise 
Is  wholly  or  parti;  carried  on,  Including  but 
not  limited  to: 

(A)  a  place  of  n  anagement  or  ofiBce, 

(B)  a  factory,  processing  facility,  plant,  or 
other  workshop, 

( C)  a  warehousi  \  or  sales  outlet, 

(D)  a  center  fo  ■  the  transportation,  ship- 
ping, or  handling  c  f  property, 

(E)  a  recreatloi  faciUty,  including  guest 
accommodations  cpnstructed  as  part  of  such 
a  facility,  providing  recreation  to  the  public 
for  a  charge  oc  fee  which  is  (1)   not  incon- 

recreation  plans,  approved 
Outdoor  Recreation,   (11) 


slAtent  with  State 
by  the  Bureau  of 


other  recreation  facilities  consistent  with 
local  economic  development  plans,  but  no 
benefit  shall  be  granted  for  recreation  facili- 
ties where  the  tax  credit  would  result  In  an 
undue  local  competitive  advantage. 

The  term  "industrial  or  commercial  facil- 
ity" does  not  Include  any  store,  or  other 
premises,  or  portion  of  premises  used  as  a 
reUll  facility. 

(6)  The  term  "retail  sale  or  lease"  means 
a  sale  or  lease  made  to  a  party  whoee  pay- 
ments therefor  do  not  constitute  the  ex- 
penses or  costs  of  a  business. 

(7)  The  te»m  "retail  facility"  means  a 
store,  premise."!,  or  portion  of  premises  in 
which  a  substantial  percentage  if  the  sales 
or  leases  are  retail  sales  or  leases. 

TITLE  I— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICA-nON 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
this  Act  to  any  person,  who  is  engaged  in 
an  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise, 
through  a  new  indi^strlal  or  commercial 
facility  (or  a  new  portion  of  such  a  facility) 
located  in  a  rural  Job  development  area,  if — 

(1)  such  facility  has  been  approved  by 
local  authority  as  consistent  with  local  zon- 
ing ordinances  and  economic  and  physical 
planning: 

(2)  such  facility  (or  new  portion  thereof) 
was  placed  In  service  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  certificate  is  to  be  issued  in  a  rural  Job 
development  area  in  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  certification  period; 

(3)  placing  such  facility  (or  new  portion 
thereof)  In  service  has  resulted  in  regular, 
full-time  employment  by  such  person  of  at 
least  ten  additional  persons; 

(4)  at  least  50  pier  centum  of  the  persons 
employed  at  such  facility  (including  the 
existing  portion  of  an  expanded  facility)  In 
such  first  taxable  year  are  (A)  persons  who 
reside  within  such  rural  Job  development 
area  or  any  other  nual  Job  development  area 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of 
such  facility;  or  (B)  persons  who  within  the 
three  years  preceding  the  conunencement  of 
their  employment  (1)  have  served  at  least 
one  year  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  (11)  have  been  en- 
rolled for  at  least  one  year  in  the  Job  Corps; 

(5)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  enterprise  was  not 
relocated  from  one  area  to  another  except 
that  he  may  waive  this  requirement  if  (A) 
the  establishment  of  such  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  will  not  result  in  an  increase 
in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  lo- 
cation (or  in  any  other  area  where  such  en- 
terprise conducts  business  operations),  or 
(B)  such  Industrial  or  commercial  facility 
la  not  being  established  with  any  intention 
of  closing  down  the  operations  of  such  enter- 
prise in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or 
in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations; 

(6)  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is 
to  be  issued  agrees.  In  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to  main- 
tain records  listing  the  names  and  residences 
of  all  full-time  employees  at  the  industrial 
or  conunercial  facility  for  which  the  certifi- 
cate is  being  Issued,  the  date  on  which  they 
were  hired,  their  employment,  their  resi- 
dences and  economic  situation  at  the  time 
of  hiring,  and  any  other  information  rea- 
sonably required  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  and 

(7)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ex- 
pected benefits  to  employment  and  to  other 
aspects  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  such  rural  Job  development  area  warrant 
the  granting  of  the  income  tax  incentives 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  as  to  the  capital 
investment  in  such  industrial  or  commercial 
facility. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  separate 
certificate  of  eligibility  with  regard  to  each 
industrial  or  commercial  facility  (or  new  por- 
tion thereof)   which  meets  the  requirements 


of  subsection  (a)  regardless  of  whether  such 
facility  is  operated  by  any  person  as  part 
of  a  single  industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  Act  to 
any  person  who  is  a  successor  in  Interest  to 
any  person  operating  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  has  established  an 
industrial  or  commercial  facility  In  a  rural 
Job  development  area  and  with  respect  to 
which  facility  a  certificate  of  eligibility  was 
issued  under  subsection  ( a ) ,  if — 

(1)  such  person  agrees  to  continue  to  use 
the  facility  as  an  industrial  or  commercial 
facility,  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection   (a):  and 

(2)  the  issuance  of  such  certificate  is  in 
accordance,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
(5)   respecting  the  relocation  of  Industry. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  issued  to  any  person 
under  this  section  to  operate  an  industrial 
or  commercial  facility  whenever  he  deter- 
mines, after  an  appropriate  hearing,  that 
the  person  to  whom  such  certificate  was  is- 
sued has  failed,  after  due  notice  and  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  correct  the  failure  at 
such  facility,  to  carry  out  its  agreement  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (4).  In  making  a  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  guided  by,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following  criteria: 

( 1 )  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  qualified 
Jobs  provided  by  any  such  enterprise  below 
the  minimums  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
(4),  shall  not  be  grounds  for  termination  of 
a  certificate  of  eligibility  issued  to  such  en- 
terprise, if  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
such  reduction  results  from  business  or  eco- 
nomic factors  beyond  the  control  of  such 
enterprise,  and  (11)  not  less  than  two- thirds 
of  all  the  persons  employed  full-time  in  such 
Jobs  by  such  enterprise  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  (4),  continue  to 
meet  those  requirements, 

(2)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  any  per- 
son employed  by  such  enterprise,  after  his 
employment  has  commenced,  shall  not  affect 
his  status  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
(a)    (4). 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
the  requirements  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
(4)  if  he  finds  that  the  operation  of  a  fa- 
cility requires  skills  that  are  not  available 
within  the  rural  Job  development  area  and 
that  the  expected  benefits  to  other  aspects 
of   the  economic  and  social  welfare  of   the 

rural  Job  development  area  warrant  the 
granting  of  tax  incentives  under  title  II  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Each  certificate  of  eligibility  issued 
under  this  section  shall  describe  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprise  and  the  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  facility  (or  the  por- 
tion thereof)  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
issued  In  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary 
for  purposes  of  administering  the  income 
tax  incentives  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  Interested 
and  participating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  fully  apprised  of  any  action  taken 
by  him  under  this  section. 

(h)  No  certificate  of  eligibility  shaU  be 
Issued  under  this  section  to  any  person, 
unless  application  therefor  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

W!  POSTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require  any  person  to  whom  a  certi- 
ficate of  eligibility  is  Issued  under  section 
101  to  file  such  reports  from  time  to  time 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Whoever,  in  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  section,  knowingly  naakes 
a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact,  shall 

be  fined  not  more  than  ( or  imprisoned 

for  not  more  than years,  or  both. 
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INCOMX  TAX  CREDrr  TOR  IICVXSTMENT  IN  DX- 
PRXCIABU  PROPMITT  IN  STJllAI.  JOB  DXVXLOP- 
MKNT  AMAS 

Sxc.  201.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 40  as  41,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 

39  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  Investment  In  certain  depreciable 
property  in  rural  Job  develop- 
ment areas. 

"(a)  Oenebal  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  under 
subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

(b)  Part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  credits  against  tax) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  C — Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
Investment    in    certain    de- 
preciable   property    in    rural 
Job  development  areas 
"Sec.  61.  Amount  of  credit. 
"Sec.  52.  Certain   dispositions,   etc.,   of   sec- 
tion 40  property. 
"Sec.  53.  Definitions;  special  rules. 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 

"(a)  DrrSRMiNATioN  op  Amount. — 

"(1)  OxNKRAL  RULE. — The  amouut  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to : 

"(A)  7  percent  of  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  in  section  53(b))  made 
during  the  taxable  year  in  regard  to  section 

40  real  property  (as  defined  in  section  53(a) 
(3)),  and 

"(B)  14  percent  of  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures made  during  the  taxable  year  in  regard 
to  section  40  personal  property  (as  defined 
in  section  53(a)  (4) ). 

In  the  case  of  qualified  expenditures  made 
with  resp>ect  to  a  section  40  facility  (as  de- 
fined in  section  53(a)(5))  which  is  located 
in  a  rviral  development  area  (as  defined  In 
section  3(2)  of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1969)  which  has  a  popvilatlon  density 
of  less  than  26  persons  per  square  mile,  the 
percentages  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  be  10  percent  and  17  percent, 
respectively. 

"(2)  LmrTATioN. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  credit  allowed  by  section  40 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax- 
payer's liability  for  tax  for  such  year. 

"(3)  I.iABiT.rrT  FOR  TAX. — Por  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
,     exempt  Interest) , 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come ) ,  and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property) . 
For  piupoees  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  Im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  531 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax),  sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax) ,  or  section  1378  (relating  to  tax  on 
certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations), and  any  additional  tax  imposed 
for  the  taxable  year  by  section  1351(d)(1) 
(relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses),  shall  not  be  considered  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(b)  Carbtback  and  Caektover  of  Unused 
Credits. — 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  tax- 


payer's liability  for  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
(hereafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'unused  credit  year'),  such  excess  shaU 


"(A)  a  secOon  40  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  section  40  credit  carryover  to  each 
of  the  10  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969.  The  entire  amount 
of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit 
year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the 
13  taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B) )  such  credit  may 
be  carried  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  12 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because  of 
the  limitation  contained  In  paragraph  (2), 
such  unvised  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

•  "(2)  LiiiiTATioN. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  liability  for  tax  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"Sec.  62.  Certain  Dispositions,  Etc.,  of  Sec- 
tion 40  Property, 
"(a)   General    Rule. — Under    regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 
"(1)     Early    dispositions. — If    section    40 
property  (as  defined  In  section  53(a)  (2) )   is 
disposed  of,  or  otherwise  ceases   to  qualify 
as  section  40  property  with  respect  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  disposition  occurs 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  credits  allowed  under  secUon  40  for  prior 
taxable  years  for  qualified  expenditures   (as 
defined  in  section  53(b) )  which  were  made— 
"(A)    in  the  case  of  section  40  real  prop- 
erty (as  defined  In  section  53(a)  (3))  within 
10  years  before  the  date  of  the  disposition,  or 
"(B)    In   the   case  of  section   40  personal 
property    (as   defined   in   section   53(a)(4)) 
within  4  years  before  the  date  of  the  dis- 
position. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
qualified  expenditures  with  respect  to  which 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  tax  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  Termination  op  certificates. — If  the 
section  40  certificate  (as  defined  In  section 
53(a)(1))  Is  terminated  under  section  101 
(d)  of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1969,  with  respect  to  a  section  40  facility  of 
the  taxpayer — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  tax  under  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  termina- 
tion occurs  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  credits  allowed  under  section 
40  for  prior  taxable  years  for  qualified  ex- 
penditures which  were  made  in  accordance 
with  section  53(b)  (3)  within  3  years  before 
the  date  of  the  termination  with  respect  to 
all  section  40  property  used  at,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  such  facility;  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  termination  occurs 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  deductions  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  under 
section  183  in  such  taxable  year  and  the  2 
preceding  taxable  years  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees employed  at  such  facility. 

"(3)  Carrtbacks  and  carrtovers  ad- 
justed.— In  the  case  of  any  disposition  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  any  termination 
described  in  paragraph   (2),  the  carrybacks 


and  carryovers  under  section  51(b)  shall  be 
adjusted. 

"(b)  Section  Not  To  Applt  in  Certain 
Cases.— Subsection  (a)   shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)    a  dlspoeltion  by  reason  of  death. 

"(2)  a  dlspoeltion  to  which  section  381 
(a)  applies, 

"(3)  a  disposition  necessitated  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  operation  of  a  section  40  facility 
where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies 
that  such  cessation  results  from  economic 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  section  40 
business  (as  defined  in  section  53(a)  (6) ),  or 

"(4)  a  disposition  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction or  damage  of  section  40  property 
by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  csisualty, 
or  by  reason  of  Its  theft. 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  section 
40  property  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  by 
reason  of  a  mere  change  In  the  form  of  con- 
ducting the  section  40  business  so  long  as 
the  property  is  retained  In  such  business  as 
section  40  property  and  the  taxpayer  retains 
a  substantial  interest  in  such  business. 

"Sec.   53.  Definitions;    Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Section  40  Certificate,  Etc. — Por 
purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Section  40  certificate. — The  term 
'section  40  certificate'  means  a  certificate  of 
eligibility  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  section  101  of  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1969. 

"(2)  Section  40  property. — The  term  'sec- 
tion 40  property"  means  property  which,  in 
regeird  to  a  taxpayer  conducting  a  section  40 
business — 

"(A)  is  of  a  character  which  is  subject  to 
the  allowance  for  depreciation  provided  in 
section  167  and  which  is  not  property  of  a 
kind  which  would  properly  be  includible  in 
the  Inventory  of  the  taxpayer  if  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  or  which  is  not 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer  primarily  for 
sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  trade  or  business. 

"•(B)  will  be  used  by  such  taxpayer  (1)  as 
a  section  40  facility,  (il)  as  an  integral  part 
of,  or  in  the  operation  of,  any  such  facility, 
(ill)  in  furnishing  transportation,  communi- 
cations, electrical  energy,  gas,  water,  or  sew- 
erage disposal  primarily  to  any  such  facility, 
and 

"(C)  has  at  the  time  it  Is  first  used  by  such 
taxpayer  after  such  taxpayer  has  been  issued 
a  section  40  certificate  in  regard  to  the  sec- 
tion 40  facility  at.  or  in  connection  with 
which,  such  property  is  used,  a  useful  life  of 
at  least  (i)  4  years  in  the  case  of  section  40 
personal  property,  (11)  10  years  in  the  case  of 
section  40  real  property. 

Property  shall  not  be  treated  as  section  40 
property  if,  after  its  acquisition  by  the  tax- 
payer, it  is  used  by  a  person  who  used  such 
property  before  such  acquisition  (or  by  a 
person  who  bears  a  relationship  described  in 
section  179(d)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  to  a  person 
who  used  such  property  before  such  ac- 
quisition ) . 

"(3)  Section  40  real  property. — The  term 
'section  40  real  property'  means  section  40 
property  which  is  section  1250  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1250(c)  ). 

"(4)  Section  40  personal  property. — The 
term  'section  40  personal  property'  means 
section  40  property  which  Is  section  1245 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1245 
(b)). 

■"(5)  Section  40  facility. — The  term  "sec- 
tion 40  facility"  means  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  (as  defined  in  section  3(5)  of 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1969) 
which  Is  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  section  40  certificate. 

"(6)  Section  40  business. — The  term  "sec- 
tion 40  business"  means  an  industrial  or  coih- 
mercial  enterprise  ( as  defined  In  section  3(4 ) , 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1969) 
with  respect  to  which  a  section  40  certificate 
has  been  issued  which  has  not  been  termi- 
nated under  section  101(d)  of  such  Act. 
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"(b)  QOAUvnD  StLrrnvnuMMB. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  airmufi.. — The  t«nn  'qualified  ex- 
penditures' iBeAB*,  with  respect  to  each  tax- 
able jear,  expenctltares  by  the  taxpayer — 

"(A)  properljl  chargeable  to  capital 
account, 

"(B)  paid  or  accrued  for — 

"(1)  the  manaiacture,  production,  con- 
8tructi<»k,  or  erec^on  oX  aectlon  40  property, 

"(11)  the  acquisition  of  section  40  prop- 
erty by  a  purctaaab  (aa  defined  In  section  179 
(d)  (3)  and  suba^tlon  (d)  of  this  secUon), 
or 

"(111)  the  reconstruction,  permanent  Im- 
provement, or  betterment  of  section  40  prop- 
erty, and 

"(C)  made  before  the  cloee  of  the  10-year 
period  beginning  ;  with  the  date  on  which  a 
section  40  certificate  Is  first  issued  to  any 
p>ersoa  with  respe  st  to  the  section  40  facility, 
at.  or  In  connectlJDn  with  which,  such  prop- 
erty Is  used. 

"(2)  LufTTATio^. — Expenditures  In  regard 
to  section  40  real  property  shall  be  treated 
as  qualified  expeidltures  only  If  the  con- 
struction, erection,  acquisition,  reconstruc- 
tion, permanent  li  nprovement.  or  betterment 
for  which  such  eipendltures  are  made,  con- 
forms to  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretj«y  of  Agrlc  iltiore. 
-  "(3J_T''"'  °'  Q^AUrnoj  EXPENomrnxs. — All 
qualified  expendlt  jres  shall  be  deemed  made 
In  the  taxable  yeai  Ln  which — 

"(A)  In  the  cas#  of  qualified  expenditures 
for  the  manufact^ure.  production,  construc- 
tion, erection,  or  icqulsltion  by  purchase  of 
section  40  proper  y,  the  year  in  which  the 
section  40  property  is  placed  in  service,  and 

"(B)  In  the  cast  of  qualified  expenditures 
for  the  reconstru<  tlon,  permanent  Improve- 
ment, or  betterment  of  section  40  property, 
the  year  In  which  the  section  40  property  as 
reconstructed,  lm{  roved,  or  bettered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  qualifiid  expenditixre  is  placed  In 


service. 
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"(4)    Replacime^t 
40  projjerty  Is 
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to  replace  projjert^ 
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paoPERTT. — If    section 
maiiufakJtured,  produced,  con- 
:-econstructed,  or  acquired 
which  was  destroyed  or 
itorm,  shipwreck,  or  other 
stolen,    the    qualified    ex- 
t  to  such  section  40 
wfculd    (but   for   this   para- 
Into  account  for  purposes 
shall    be    reduced    by    an 
amount  received  by  the 
p^nsatlon,   by  Insiurance  or 
property    so    destroyed, 
,  or  to  the  adjusted  basis 
whichever   is    the   lesser. 
PBoPEaTT. — A  person 
property,   which   In  the 
constitutes  section   40 
^ch  time,  in  such  manner, 
conditions  as  are  pro- 
prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
)   elect  with  respect  to 
pro^rty,  as  to  which  no  prior 
40  has  previously  been 
lessee   as   having   pur- 
for  an  amount  equal 
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"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  fair  market  va  ue  of  such  property,  or 

■•(2)  if  such  pre^rty  is  leased  by  a  cor- 
poration which  is  &  meml^er  of  an  affiliated 
group  (within  the  meaning  of  section  46ia) 
( 5 ) )  to  another  cofpcvatlon  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Affiliated  group,  the  basis 
of  such  ptofierij  to  the  lessor.  If  a  lessor 


makes  the  election  provided  by  thl«  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  property,  the 
lessee  shall  b«  treated  fco'  all  purposes  of 
this  subpart  as  having  acquired  such  prop- 
erty. Por  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  use- 
ful life  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  leasee 
is  the  useful  life  of  such  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  lessor. 

"(d)    SUBCHAPTEK    S    CORPORATION. — In    the 

case  Of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (aa  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenditures  for  each 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
among  the  persons  who  are  shareholders  for 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  expendi- 
tures have  been  apportioned  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of 
this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures,  and  such  expendi- 
tures shall  not  ( by  reason  of  such  apportion- 
ment) lose  their  character  as  qualified  ex- 
penditures. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  qualified  expenditures  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or 
trust  allocable  to  each,  and 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  ex- 
penditures have  been  apportioned  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  such  expenditures,  and  such  ex- 
penditures shall  not  (by  reason  of  such  ap- 
portionment) lose  their  character  as  quali- 
fied expenditures. 

"(f)  Cross  Reference. — 'For  application 
of  this  subpart  to  certain  acquiring  corpora- 
tions, see  section  381  (c)  (24) '." 

(c)  Section  48(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  section  38  property)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Section  40  property. — Any  property 
which  is  section  40  prop>erty  (as  defined  in 
section  53(a)(2))  shall  not  be  treated  as 
section  38  property  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
penditures for  the  mantifacture,  produc- 
tion, construction,  erection,  reconstruction, 
permanent  Improvement,  betterment,  or 
acquisition  of  such  property  constitute  quali- 
fied expenditures  (as  defined  In  section  53 
(b)).'* 

(d)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  carryovers  in  certain  corporate  acquisi- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph ; 

"(24)  Credit  under  section  40  for  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property  in  ru- 
ral Job  development  areas. — The  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  items  required  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
40  in  respect  to  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation." 

(e)(1)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Subpart  C — Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
Investment  In  certain  depre- 
ciable property  in  r\iral  Job 
development  areas." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  40.  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property  In  rural  Job  development 
areas. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

(3)  Part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  tax  surcharge)  is 
amended — 


(A)  by  renumbering  section  51  as  56.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "51"  in  the  table  of 
sections  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "56". 

DEPRECIATION    DEDUCTION 

Sbc.  202.  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1064  (relating  to  depreciation) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (J) 
as  (k)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)   Section  40  Propkbtt. — 

"(li  Useful  life.— At  the  elecUon  of  the 
taxpayer — 

"(A)  the  useful  life  of  any  property  which 
is  section  40  property  (as  defined  in  section 
53(a)  (2) )  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  66%  percent  of  the  useful  life  of  such 
property  determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph;  and 

"(B)  the  guideline  class  lives  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  which  are 
applicable  to  any  property  which  is  section 
40  property  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  66^3  percent  of  the  g^uideline  class 
lives  applicable  to  such  property  determined 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 
An  election  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations. 

"(2)  Nearest  fttli,  tear. — If  the  useful  life 
or  guideline  class  life  o*  any  i»operty  as 
determined  under  subsection  (1)  includes  a 
fraction  of  a  year,  such  useful  life  shall  be 
deemed  the  nearest  full  year. 

"(3)  Reserve  ratio  tests. — In  Justifying 
class  lives  used  for  purposes  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  this  section  under  the  re- 
serve ratio  tests  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  a  taxpayer  who  makes  an 
election  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall,  for 
all  purposes,  be  deemed  to  have  utilized  class 
lives  equal  to  150  percent  of  those  applicable 
determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Salvagx  valttt. — In  determining  the 
salvage  value  of  section  40  property  subject 
to  an  election  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  property  shall  be  deemed  that 
life  which  would  be  applicable  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(5)  E^tcEPnoN. — No  election  may  be  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
section  40  property  which  is  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  the  expiration  of  the  10-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  a  section 
40  certificate  ( as  defined  in  section  53  (a )  ( 1 ) ) 
is  first  issued  to  any  person  for  the  section 
40  facility  (aa  defined  in  section  53(a)(5)) 
at.  or  In  connection  with  which,  such  sec- 
tion 40  property  is  used." 

NET    OPERATING    LOSS    CARRYOVERS 

Sec  203.  Section  172  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operating 
lossjdeductlon )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(D),  and  (E)"  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(D),  (E),  and  (F)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(1)   the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  The  portion  of  a  net  c^>erating  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  to  which  (under  sub- 
section (D)  this  subparagraph  applies  which 
is  aJl(x:able  to  the  operation  of  a  section  40 
business  ( as  defined  in  section  53  ( a )  ( 6 ) ) 
through  a  section  40  facility  (as  defined  in 
section  63(a)(5))  shall  be  a  net  operating 
loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss." 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
(m),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (k) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Carryover  of  Net  Operating  Losses 
OF  Section  40  Businesses. — Subsection  (b) 
(1)  (F)  shall  apply,  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  a  secUon  40  business  through  a  sec- 
tion 40  faculty,  only  to  a  net  operating  lo£s 
for  (A)  the  taxable  year  in  wtilch  the  oper- 
ation of  such  facility  is  begun  by  any  section 
40  business  under  a  section  40  certificate  (as 
defined  in  section  53(a)(1)),  or  (B)  any  of 
the  9  succeeding  taxable  years." 
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SPECIAI.     DEDtTCnOH     FOR     COMPENSATION     PAID 
DURING   TRAINING   OF    EMPLOYERS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions  for  In- 
dividuals and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  183.  Special  deduction  for  certain 
businesses  operating  in  rural 
Job  development  areas. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rtn.B. — In  the  case  of  any 
person  engaged  in  a  section  40  business  (aa 
defined  in  section  53(a)(6)),  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
(in  addition  to  any  deduction  under  section 
162)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
compensation  paid  or  Incurred  in  money  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  to  each  employee  who — 

"(1)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
101(a)(4)  (A)  or  (B)  of  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  of  1960, 

"(2)  performs  substantially  all  of  his  serv- 
ices as  an  employee  at  a  section  40  facility 
(as  defined  in  section  53(a)(5))  through 
which  such  section  40  business  is  condut 
and 

"(3)  Is  receiving  training  to  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  to  p>erform  (A)  the  position 
or  Job  In  which  he  is  employed  or  (B)  an- 
other position  or  Job  as  an  employee  at  such 
section  40  facility. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  the  compensation  of  an  employee  only — 

"  ( A)  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that 
such  employee  requires  training  to  acquire 
the  skills  in  order  to  perform  satisfactorily 
the  position  or  Job  in  which  he  is  employed 
or  for  which  he  is  being  trained,  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  such  training  is  so  re- 
quired. 

"(2)  Delegation  op  duties. — The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  perform  his  duties  under 
paragraph  (1)  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  or  through  such  State 
agencies  as  he  may  prescribe." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  183.  Special  deduction  for  certain 
businesses  operating  in  rural 
Job  development  areas." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  205.  The   amendments   made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ECONOMIC   AND   BUSINESS   DATA 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  may  collect,  analyze, 
and  publish  data  pertaining  to'  Investments 
in  various  types  of  enterprises  in  relation  to 
employment,  inventories  of  resources,  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  suitability 
of  potential  locations  for  various  types  of 
enterprises,  qualifications,  and  skills  and 
training  needs  of  the  labor  force  in  various 
areas,  market  information,  and  other  eco- 
nomic subjects,  for  use  in  csu-rylng  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  the  infor- 
nvatlon  and  guidance  of  businessmen  who 
may  seek  to  establish  Job-creating  enter- 
prises in  rural  Job  development  areas.  In  the 
connection  of  such  data,  existing  sources  and 
facilities  shall  be  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  may  appoint  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  In- 
dustrialization which  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
five  members  and  shall  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  business.  Industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture. State,  and  local  governments,  and 
the  general  public.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  from  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  such  Committee.  Such  Commit- 
tee, or  any  duly  established  subcommittee 


thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act. 
Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  less  than 
two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  report  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of 
the  year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  report  Is  made. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED    FOR 
INFORMATION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  collect  and  disseminate  relevant  economic 
data  and  to  serve  as  an  information  clear- 
inghouse for  local  communities  and  busi- 
nesses considering  establishing  Job-creating 
enterprises  in  Job  development  areas.  Infor- 
mation programs  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  telling  businessmen  of  the  advantages 
of  locating  plants  in  rural  America; 

(2)  providing  a  site  location  and  analysis 
service;  and 

(3)  assisting  in  the  coordination  of  Com- 
munity, State,  and  Federal  programs  for  in- 
dustrial  and    community    development. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  every 
country  in  the  world,  developed  and  un- 
developed, is  faced  with  the  problems  of 
urbanization,  the  rural-to-urban  shift  of 
population. 

In  our  own  country  national  policy, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  has  en- 
couraged our  people  to  move  from  the 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  into  the 
larger  cities. 

Expanded  opportunity  for  self-suffi- 
ciency and  employment  is  in  many  ways 
more  diflBcult  to  foster  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  than  it  is  in  the  urban  ceiy- 
ters.  For  example,  technical  skills  traiii- 
ing,  necessary  for  employment  in  modern 
industry,  is  not  so  readily  availai)le. 
Moreover,  if  such  training  is  available 
and  utilized,  trainees  must  then  generally 
move  to  the  larger  cities  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

Increased  opportunity  must  be,  and  is, 
our  national  goal  for  those  living  in  pov- 
erty, both  urban  and  rural.  But  this  bill 
has  an  additional  purpose:  to  balance 
economic  dexelopment  throughout  the 
entire  country  and  to  slow  down  the 
whole  process  of  urbanization,  if  possible. 

A  few  countries  of  the  world  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  whether  it  is  inevitable 
that  more  and  more  of  their  people  must 
be  packed  into  less  and  less  living  space. 

It  is  time  we  in  America  begin  to  ask 
ourselves  that  question,  also. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  has  begun  to 
ask  this  question  and  to  seek  answers  to 
it.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  conducted  hearings 
on  legislation  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Balanced  Economic  Growth. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research,  which  I  chair,  has  held 
hearings  on  legislation  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  funds,  which 
have  such  great  impact  on  higher  educa- 
tion and  economic  growth. 

We  have  passed  legislation  over  the 
years  to  make  life  in  the  rural  areas  and 


small  towns  more  comfortable,  healthy 
and  rewarding.  And,  much  is  yet  to  be 
done.  In  particular,  we  must,  for  exam- 
ple, do  a  much  better  job  of  assuring  the 
farmers,  dairymen,  and  ranchers  of 
America  a  fair  return  on  their  work  and 
investment,  and  many  of  us  in  this  body 
are  working  diligently  toward  that  end. 

But  the  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  must  face  up  to  the  fundamental 
imbalance  in  opportunity  between  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson)  in  intro- 
ducing today  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  attract  and  help  build  new,  job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments in  rural  areas,  in  order  to 
give  people  a  chance  and  a  choice  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  where  they  will  live 
and  work. 

The  economic  decline  of  rural  America 
can  be  traced  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lack  of  private  jobs.  The  search  for  bet- 
ter economic  opportunity  has  forced  the 
migration  of  our  rural  population  to  our 
already  overburdened,  overcrowded 
cities.  The  same  is  true  of  many  Ameri- 
can Indians  to  whom  this  bill  also  ap- 
plies. 

Unfortunately,  and  regrettably,  many 
of  these  rural-to-urban  migrants  lack  the 
education  and  skills  to  compete  in  the 
technical  labor  markets  of  our  urban 
centers.  Therefore,  many  become  resi- 
dents of  the  city  slums  and  ghettos,  and 
great  human  resources  are  wasted.  Many 
people  who  once  made  a  real  contribution 
t($  society  suddenly  became  dependent 
ut»on  it,  unable  to  cope  with  the  com- 
pl^Kities  of  city  life.  It  is  not  surprising 
thai  a  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  nearly  half 
ofj'all  Americans  would  prefer  to  live  in 
a  small  town  or  on  a  farm.  Yet,  only  a 
third  do,  and  the  number  is  dwindling. 

Unofficial  estimates  based  on  Census 
Bureau  data,  indicate  that  by  1985,  125 
million  people — one-half  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— will  be  living  in  three  "strip  cities," 
reaching  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
from  Buffalo  to  CJhicago,  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  This  is  a  most 
disturbing  trend,  and  one  which,  unless 
checked,  holds  grave  E>ortent  for  our 
coimtry.  Regardless  of  the  increased  ef- 
fort and  investment  in  programs  to  as- 
sist cities,  the  problems  each  year  become 
greater;  more  and  more  people  continue 
to  pour  into  the  cities  from  the  coun- 
tryside during  each  passing  year.  The 
war  on  urban  poverty,  slums,  substand- 
ard housing,  air  and  water  pollution, 
crime  and  delinquency  and  overcrowded 
schools  and  transportation  facilities  must 
be  won,  but  victory  will  come  slowly,  in- 
deed, unless  we  can  stem  the  influx  each 
year  of  new  people  into  the  cities. 

In  order  to  stabilize  our  rural  area  and 
small  town  population,  we  must  foster,  if 
we  can,  a  rethinking  of  national  policy. 
Job  opportunity  is  the  central  need. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  pro- 
poses the  following  tax  incentives  for  a 
10-year  period  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment: A  14-percent  investment  credit  on 
machinery;  a  7 -percent  investment  cred- 
it on  the  cost  of  buildings;  an  accelerated 
depreciation  of  two-thirds  of  normal. 
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useful,  or  class  life  for  machinery:  equip- 
ment, and  buildings :  a  tax  deduction 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid 
to  low  income  persons  hired  for  a  period 
of  three  years;  apd  a  stipulation  that  all 
credits  and  deductions  can  be  carried 
backward  three  iyears  or  forward  for  a 
maximum  of  10  jfears. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  issue  a  c<rtiflcate  of  eligibUlty  to 
an  industry,  proiided:  First,  the  firm  lo- 
cates in  a  countv  which  does  not  have  a 
city  with  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000; 
second,  at  least  1J5  percent  of  the  families 
in  the  county  |iave  incomes  of  luider 
$3,000  or  employinent  in  the  county  has 
declined  at  an  atinual  rate  of  more  than 
5  percent  durina  the  last  5-year  period, 
or  the  closing  or  i  curtailing  of  operations 
of  an  Installation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  oounty  is  likely  to  cause 
a  substantial  ouo- migration  of  residents; 
Third,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
also  certify  th«  eligibility  of  Indian 
reservations.        | 

In  order  to  qiiallfy  for  these  tax  in- 
Mntlvfis.  an  enterprise  must  create  at 
least  10  new  jobs  at  the  beginning  of 
its  operation  ano  must  show  a  reason- 
able ratio  between  capital  invested  and 
jobs  created.  At  [least  50  percent  of  the 
original  working  force  must  be  residents 
of  the  area  or  within  convenient  daily 
commutiilg  distance. 

We  are  not  seeking  "run-away"  indus- 
try. The  emplcwrer  must  demonstrate 
that  he  has  not  Idiscontinued  a  compa- 
rable enterprise  tin  any  other  area  and 
will  not  reduce  pis  employment  in  any 
other  area  as  a  '^result  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  new  facility. 
The  new  enterpijise  must  be  engaged  in 
industrial  prod'Jction  and  must  meet 
zoning  requirements  and  regulation  of 
local  governmental  units.  The  bill  con- 
tains an  adequate  recapture  clause,  in 
order  to  prevent  terms  from  willfully  vi- 
olating employiient  requirements,  or 
from  taking  advtintage  of  the  benefits, 
and  then  closing  down  operations  with- 
out proper  economic  justification. 

The  idea  of  Gavernment  incentives  to 
stimulate  private  investment  is  not  a 
new  one.  Capital  gains  are  ^axed  at  haif 
the  normal  rate  io  encourage  long  term 
nd  mineral  exploration 
s  encouraged  through 
'pletion  allowances.  In 
have  allowed  accele- 
rated depreciation  rates  to  encourage 
the  building  of  fcrain  storage  facilities 
and  defense  plaits.  Thus,  Government 
incentives  are  a  ttied  and  proven  method 
of  encouraging  the  certain  types  of 
investment.  These  incentives  should  now 
be  broadened  to  Include  a  tax  incentive 
for  the  location  of  job-producing  indus- 
tries in  the  rurall  areas  and  small  towns 
of  our  country,     j 

Industrial  development  in  nu-al  Amer- 
ica has  been  slo^,  because  of  the  high 
risk  involved.  Ttansportation  facilities 
are  substandard  '  in  many  rural  areas. 
Market  accessibility  is  sometimes  a  prob- 
lem, and  shlpmenjt  of  finished  products  is 
often  more  expensive.  Adeqioate  build- 
ings are  not  alw^s  available,  and  must 
be  constructed  at|  company  expense.  But, 
perhaps  the  biggest  deterrent  to  indus- 
trial development  in  rural  America  has 


investment.  Oil 
and  production 
our  system  of  di 
recent  years.  i 


been  the  lack  of  an  adequately  trained 
labor  force.  People  in  rural  America  are 
willing  to  work,  but  unfortunately  many 
lack  the  skills  required  In  today's  tech- 
nical industries.  Therefore,  to  provide 
adequate  training  assistance  to  those 
enterprises  l&cating  in  niral  areas  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  encourages 
on  the  job  training  of  local  labor  by 
allowing  the  deduction  of  50  percent  of 
wages  paid  such  employee. 

Mr.  President,  as  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  in  the  message  to  Congress 
on  January  25,  1966.  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty  are  difficult  and  shocking. 
Ho  said: 

Last  year  in  my  message  on  Agriculture 
I  described  poverty's  grip  on  rural  America: 

Nearly  half  of  the  poor  In  the  United 
Slates  live  In  rural  areas. 

Almost  one  in  every  two  rural  families 
has  a  cash  income  under  ^,000. 

One-fourth  of  rural  non-farm  homes  are 
without  running  water. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  two  years  behind 
the  urban  residents  In  educational  attain- 
ment. 

Health  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  so  in- 
adequate that  rural  children  receive  one- 
third  less  medical  attention  than  urban 
children. 

These  deflciencles  persist  In  1966.  Their 
effect  Is  as  grievous  on  urban  America — the 
recipient  of  millions  of  unskilled  migrants 
from  rural  areas  in  the  past  two  decades — 
as  on  the  rundown  farms  and  Impoverished 
communities  that  sUll  house  4.4  million  poor 
rural  famillesr 

Most  of  the  problems  of  rural  America 
would  be  immediately  manageable  if 
there  were  private  jobs  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  the  skills  to  perform  those  jobs. 
This  bill  would  be  a  long  step  toward  fill- 
ing both  needs. 

The  details  of  this  bill  and  the  criteria 
involved  are  certainly  not  intended  as 
the  final  answers.  They  are  meant  to 
open  the  debate  and  discussion  on  this 
subject  of  broad  national  policy  and  will 
be  altered  as  better  suggestions  are  made 
during  hearings.  The  details  are  not  so 
important;  what  is  important  is  that  we 
start  now  to  face  up  to  this  national 
problem  and  provide  immediate  and 
workable  solutions. 

Any  policy  adopted  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  national  need  to  slow  down  and 
reverse,  if  possible,  the  process  of  urban- 
ization, at  the  very  heart  of  so  many  in- 
creasingly acute  urban  problems. 

Mr.  President,  far  too  long  we  have 
simply  shrugged  our  shoulders  and  said 
that  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  done 
about  the  process  of  urbanization,  even 
though  all  of  us  have  been  increasingly 
aware  of  the  paradox  in  our  nation, 
where  so  many  people  live  in  over- 
crowded conditions,  choked  down  by 
smoke  and  smog  and  confined  by  con- 
crete and  steel,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  contains  great  and  beautiful 
and  usable,  underpopulated,  open 
spaces.  The  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
is  a  new  approach,  but  we  should  remem- 
ber the  words  of  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  wrote : 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ask. 
Why?  I  see  things  that  have  never  been  and 
ask.  Why  not? 

If  we  dare  to  think  anew,  examine 
new  ways  of  doing  things,  I  am  confident 
our  country  will  be  the  better  for  it. 


S.  1ft— INTRODUCTION  OF  ADULT 
HEALTH  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  health 
screening  programs  In  a  limited  number 
of  regional  and  community  centers 
equipped  with  the  latest  In  instrumenta- 
tion and  communication  systems.  The 
service  would  be  free  and  voluntary  for 
persons  of  age  50  or  over,  and  it  could 
become  the  cornerstone  for  a  genuine 
national  effort  to  prevent  or  reduce 
chronic  disease  by  detecting  it  in  its 
early  stages. 

This  bill  has  been  called  Preventl- 
care  in  press  accounts,  and  I  offer  that 
nickname  today  for  additional  identifi- 
cation. Together  with  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors,  I  introduced  similar  proposals 
in  previous  Congresses.  I  first  introduced 
the  proposal  in  February  1966  as  S.  2983 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  reintroduced  it  in 
January  1967  as  S.  513  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  am  reintroducing  it  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  receive  early  considera- 
tion because  of  its  potential  effect  upon 
national  health  habits  and  services. 

Available  evidence  indicates  a  modest 
national  investment  in  more  and  better 
preventive  health  services  would  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  reduced  public 
and  private  outlays  for  curative  meas- 
ures after  illness  strikes,  and,  even  more 
important,  would  prevent  much  human 
suffering,  disability,  and  death. 

Someone  has  said  that  we  in  the 
United  States  live  in  a  golden  age  of 
treatment  and  a  dark  age  of  preventive 
medicine.  While  chronic  disease  in  the 
United  States  takes  an  economic  toll  of 
approximately  $57  billion  annually  in 
direct  and  indirect  costs,  we  spend  just 
a  small  fraction  of  that  for  the  preven- 
tion of  illness.  In  other  words,  we  sit 
patiently  while  disease  develops,  then 
treat  it  when  it  has  reached  crisis  stage. 
We  give  disease  a  headstart,  and  then 
we  run  to  catch  up  with  it. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  endure 
such  a  fundamental  disadvantage  in  our 
struggle  against  disease? 

Why  not,  instead,  work  for  health 
maintenance  rather  than  repair  work 
after  disease  takes  its  toll? 

Fortiuiately,  there  are  signs  that  such 
questions  are  being  asked  with  greater 
frequency  by  medical  practitioners  and 
others. 

I  will  not — as  I  have  done  on  previous 
occasions — give  a  simmiary  of  the 
weighty  documentation  provided  at  con- 
gressional heai-ings  and  elsewhere  on  the 
need  for  greater  preventive  efforts. 

Instead  I  will  submit  for  the  record 
several  recent  articles  that  explore  the 
need  for  preventlcare  or  for  health 
screening  in  general. 

The  first  article,  "Will  Massive  Multi- 
phasic Screening  Work?"  appeared  in 
the  Hospital  Physician  of  October  1968. 
The  author,  Dr.  Joel  H.  Goldberg,  gives 
an  objective  accoimt  of  pilot  projects 
now  under  way  and  adds: 

If  programs  like  these  spring  up  every- 
where under  Preventlcare,  the  effect  on 
American  Medicine  could  be  even  more  pro- 
found than  Medicare's. 
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Earlier  last  year,  Sylvia  Porter  de- 
voted one  of  her  columns  to  "Preventl- 
care". I  think  It  is  significant  that  a 
writer  who  usually  concerns  herself  with 
economics  and  consumer  finances  saw 
the  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  as  one 
of  direct  importance  to  every  American, 
yoimg  and  old.  Her  column,  which  ap- 
peared on  April  10,  is  submitted  for  re- 
printing here. 

Two  articles  from  the  Medical  Tribune 
also  deserve  consideration.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  reliability  of  multiphasic 
health  checkups,  and  they  deal  primarily 
with  the  observations  given  by  Dr. 
Morris  CoUen,  who  has  pioneered  with 
multi-testing  at  the  Permanente  Medical 
Group  in  California.  Dr.  Collen  is  care- 
ful to  say  that  much  work  yet  remains 
in  Improving  quality  and  variety  of  test 
procedures,  but  he  also  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  accuracy  of  the  auto- 
mated physical  examination  will  turn 
out  to  be  more  reliable  than  standard  ex- 
aminations because  "the  more  informa- 
tion a  physician  has  about  his  patient, 
the  greater  will  be  his  diagnostic  accu- 
racy, the  less  will  be  the  percentage  of 
false  positives  and  negatives,  and  the 
better  the  quality  of  medical  care." 

For  additional  discussion  of  health 
screening,  I  refer  once  again  to  "Detec- 
tion and  Prevention  of  Chronic  Disease 
Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health  Screening 
Techniques,"  a  publication  which  pro- 
vides a  summary  of  lengthy  testimony 
taken  by  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  in  1966. 

The  findings  of  that  report,  together 
with  other  evidence  gathered  by  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  led  to  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  full  Committee  on 
Aging  in  its  last  annual  report  that — 

Greater  emphasis  and  financial  supjjort 
must  be  provided  for  programs  Intended  to 
promote  preventive  medicine.  The  commit- 
tee reaflBrms  the  1966  finding,  submitted  by 
Its  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly, 
that  "there  is  a  great  need  few  additional 
efforts  to  prevent  chronic  disease  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Federal  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  establish  a  multiphasic  health 
screening  program  on  a  large  scale  with 
eventual  expansion  nationwide." 

Mr.  President,  I  also  submit  for  the 
Record  a  smnmary  of  major  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and,  without  objection,  the  articles 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  16)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new 
title  X  thereto  which  will  establish  a 
program  to  protect  adult  health  by  pro- 
viding assistance  in  the  establisttment 
and  operation  of  regional  and  commu- 
nity health  protection  centers  for  the 
detection  of  disease,  by  providing  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  persormel  to 
operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  certain  re- 
search related  to  such  centers  and  their 
operation  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  are  as  follows: 

CXV 52— Part  1 


(Prom  the  Medical  Tribune.  Feb.  19,  19681 
Oun-iNK  or  TH«  F^rruKE 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  estimating 
the  future  needs  for  manpower  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  its  ancillary  services  is  the 
lack  of  certitude  about  the  shape  and  form 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  10  or  20  or  30 
years  from  now.  There  are  forces  making  for 
complexity  of  medical  care,  demanding  for- 
midable surgical  and  medical  teams  devoted 
to  the  care  of  a  limited  number  of  patients. 
One  need  but  mention  the  transplant  of 
organs,  and  there  Is  a  prompt  visualization  of 
the  tremendous  burden  that  the  future  may 
take  place  on  all  the  elements  of  medical 
care.  TTiere  are  other  forces,  however,  that 
can  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
medical  personnel. 

The  "In  Constitution"  column  of  Medical 
TRiBtjNt:  of  February  12  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  "automated  physical  exam- 
ination." MaJ.  Joseph  E.  Brannock,  MSC,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  who  is  the  project 
officer  of  a  study  having  to  do  with  mod- 
ernization of  the  routine  physical  examina- 
tion, raised  provocative  questions  about  the 
accuracy,  cost,  and  time  requirements  of  the 
automated  physical  examinations.  The  con- 
sultant who  answered  the  questions  was  Dr. 
Morris  P.  Collen,  director.  Department  of 
Medical  Methods  Research,  Permanente  Med- 
ical Group,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Dr.  Collen  defined  the  automated  physical 
examination  as  "one  in  which  an  automated 
multltest  laboratory  first  provides  a  broad 
panel  of  laboratory  tests,  including  a  self- 
administered  medical  history,  subsequently 
followed  by  a  supplemental  history  and  phys- 
ical examination  by  the  physician."  The 
preliminary  tests  performed  by  Dr.  Collen's 
group  before  the  patient  sees  the  physician 
include  "electrocardiography,  blood  pressure 
and  pulse  rates,  respirometry,  audiometry, 
visual  acuity,  retinal  photography,  tonom- 
etry, anthropometry,  medical  and  psychologi- 
cal questionnaires,  chest  x-rays,  mammog- 
raphy for  women  over  age  48.  eight  serum 
chenUstrles.  blood  count,  urinalysis  and  cul- 
ture, and  computer  analysis." 

Dr.  Collen  firmly  believes  tliat  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  automated  physical  examina- 
tion will  turn  out  to  be  better  than  that 
of  the  standard  examination  because  "the 
more  information  a  physician  has  about  his 
patient,  the  greater  will  be  his  diagnostic 
accuracy,  the  less  will  be  the  percentage  of 
false  positives  and  false  negatives,  and  the 
better  the  quality  of  medical  care."  He  also 
believes  there  are  savings  in  both  money  and 
time.  Dr.  Collen  observes  that  "the  status  of 
automated  multiphasic  screening  is  still  in  its 
Infancy  today  and  much  work  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished  In  improving  quality  and 
variety  of  test  procedures,  to  measure  re- 
liably the  status  of  all  the  physiologic  sys- 
tems, organs,  and  functions." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  automated 
physical  examination  is  in  its  infancy.  All  as- 
p>ects  of  the  autoniatlon  and  computeriza- 
tion of  certain  elements  of  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
studied.  It  may  well  be  that  adequate  data 
are  not  available  for  any  estimate  of  the 
effects  these  techniques  will  have  upon  man- 
power needs  in  the  future.  But  there  is  no 
escaping  the  reality  that  we  are  dimly  per- 
ceiving the  shape  and  outline  of  the  future 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  these  will 
determine  the  demands  for  professional  and 
ancillary  personnel  in  the  years  to  come. 

[Prom  the  Medical  Tribune,  Apr.  22,  1968 J 
Oakland's      Automated      Multitest      Labs 

Help  Handle  4.000  Periodic  Exaiunations 

PEE  Month 

Boston. — Automated  multitest  laborato- 
ries are  used  as  a  part  of  the  routine  peri- 
odic health  examination  for  4,000  patients 
a  month  in  Oakl&nd,  Calif.,  a  meeting  of 


the  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine 
was  told  here. 

The  multiphasic  health  checkup  consists 
of  three  parts:  a  battery  of  tests  and  prp- 
cedures  using  the  automated  equipment;  a 
physical  examination  by  an  Internist:  and  a 
group  of  physical  examinations  by  special- 
ists, including  a  gynecologic  examination 
(with  cervical  smear)   and  a  sigmoidoscopy. 

The  program,  conducted  by  the  Perma- 
nente Medical  Group,  was  described  by  Drs. 
Morris  P.  Collen  and  Robert  C.  Goldberg. 

The  automated  multitest  laboratory  por- 
tion of  the  examination  takes  two  to  three 
hours  and  includes  electrocardiogram;  chest- 
x-ray;  breast  x-ray  (in  women  age  48  and 
over);  weight,  skinfold,  height,  and  other 
body  measurements;  pulse  and  blood  pres- 
sure recorded  supine;  visual  acuity;  ocular 
tension;  retinal  photograph;  forced  expira- 
tory vital  capacity;  pressure  tolerance  test; 
hearing  test;  health  and  psychologic  ques- 
tionnaires; tetanus  toxoid  immunization; 
automated  blood  chemistries.  Including  se- 
rum glucose  one  hour  after  75  Om.  glucose 
orally,  serum  creatinine,  serum  albumin, 
serum  total  protein,  serum  cholesterol,  se- 
rum uric  acid,  serum  calcium,  and  SGOT; 
five  serum  trace  metals;  blood  hemoglobin 
and  white  cell  count;  blood  group;  serologic 
test  for  syphilis;  b|pod  rheumatoid  factor; 
and  urinalyses  for  tiiine  pH,  glucose,  pro- 
tein, and  blood  (paper  strip)  tests,  and  for 
urine  bacteria. 

In  accordance  with  programmed  "advice" 
rules,  based  upon  normal  limits  for  test 
values  generated  from  the  population 
studied,  additional  tests  axe  arranged  by 
means  of  a  computer. 

A  report  is  provided  the  physician  before 
the  time  of  his  appointment  with  the  pa- 
tient. If  the  patient  has  certain  combina- 
tions of  symptoms  and  test  values  that  ful- 
fill the  criteria  for  selected  diagnostic  cate- 
gories, it  is  suggested  that  the  physician 
consider  these  diagnoses. 

The  physician  reviews  the  report,  seeks 
from  the  patient  further  information  on 
questions  to  which  the  patient  has  answered 
affirmatively  and  on  reported  test  abnormal- 
ities. He  then  completes  his  physical  exami- 
nation, and  records  his  findings  on  a  form 
that  Is  processed  and  stored  in  the  computer. 

The  computer  storage  of  data  on  more 
than  40,000  adults  annually  permits  exten- 
sive epidemiologic  research,  especially  di- 
rected towards  the  preventive  aspects  of 
chronic  disease.  It  was  pKSinted  out.  Using  the 
laboratories  and  resources  of  the  medical 
care  program,  the  physicians  said,  investiga- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  methods  for 
more  effective  detection,  prevention,  and 
control  of  chronic  disease  and  disability. 

The  large  numbers  of  measurements  col- 
lected are  also  used  to  establish  norms  for 
the  population,  and  acymptomatic  patients 
found  to  have  certain  abnormalities  are  in- 
cluded in  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  directed  to  postponing  or  pre- 
venting overt  illness  or  disablUty. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Apr.  10,  19681 

Preventicare  Need  Grows 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

An  estimated  1.200,000  Americans  suffer 
from  glaucoma  but  don't  know  it.  Almost  all 
cases  of  blindness  due  to  glaucoma  could  be 
prevented  by  early  detection  procedures. 

An  estimated  2.000,000  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes  without  knowing  it.  This  dls. 
ease,  which  can  be  costly  and  debilitating 
if  it  is  not  treated  early,  also  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  simplest  methods. 

There  are  almost  foolproof  ways  to  detect 
cervical  cancer  In  women,  and  thus  the 
chance  to  make  it  100  percent  curable.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  tor  every  $1  Invested 
in  the  early  detection  of  cervical  cancer, 
there  Is  a  $9  savings — through  avoiding  high 
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treatment  costs  ai^d  allowing  tbe  victims  to 
live  longer,  more  productive  Uvea.  Yet  8.000 
American  women  Idle  each  year  from  this 
type  of  cancer.         i 

Reliable  and  ec(±iomlcaI  disease  screening 
tests  exist  today  Oor  other  diseases  ranging 
from  heart  dlseas^  to  blood  disorders.  Yet, 
preventive  tests  arp  reaching  only  a  fraction 
Of  the  national  bill  of 
year,  only  $3  billion  Is  be- 
ing spent  for  all  ^ypes  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 
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SXTCGKSI  IONS  OITTLINED 

Every  American  over  age  50  would  be  In- 
no   cost,    to   get   periodic 


vlted.   at   little   or 

diagnostic   tests,  ifte  cost  of  screening  one 


the  $25-^0  range.  Spend- 
to  a  modest  $60  million 
during  the  first  thrke  years. 

The  bill  Is  as  of  now  one  of  the  many 
legislative  casual tUs  of  the  Vietnam  era,  but 
It  has  the  support  of  both  the  U.S.  medical 
community  and  coigressmen  across  political 
lines — and  Its  verj  existence  prompts  some 
key  questions. 

Why,  for  Instande,  couldn't  private  corpo- 
rations set  up  their  own  screening  centers 
as  an  employe  frlqge  benefit,  as  the  famed 
Kaiser  Foundation;  has  done  In  California? 

Why  couldn't  wl^ole  states  or  cities  make 
routine,  comprehe|islve  health  screening  a 
part  of  their  public  health  programs?  Why 
couldn't  cities  estat>llsh.  as  the  city  of  Hope. 
Calif..  Is  now  dolnc.  fleets  of  mobile  screen- 
ing clinics  which  pperate  near  such  places 
of  work  as  factory  pkrklng  lots? 

Why  couldn't  th«  private  health  Insurance 
companies  push  |or — and  pay  for — wide- 
spread diagnostic  facilities? 

We  are  still  In  t|ke  dark  age  of  preventive 
medicine.  But  to  (quote  the  hop)e  recently 
expressed  by  Dr.  George  James.  Dean  of  the 
Mt.  Slnal  School  of  ^ledlclne: 

"People  may  somf  day  begin  taking  as  good 
care  of  themselves  j  as  they  now  do  of  their 
automobiles,  which  are  generally  sent  for  at 
least  a  spring  and  {fall  checkup." 

(Prom  the  Hospital  Physician,  October  1968| 

Will  Massive  MuL-itPHASic  Screening  Work? 

(By  Joel  H.  Ooldberg) 

Three  Federally  supported  centers  (and  a 
fourth  on  the  wayj)  SLie  out  to  prove  their 
worth  In  screening  large  populations  for 
ctironlc  disease.  Eaiiy  experience  suggests  the 
computer  Is  an  el^clent  pre-examiner  that 
offers  real  possibilities  for  saving  physician 
time.  1 

At  9:30  a.m.  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  a  patient 
arrives  at  the  Broo^dale  Hospital  Center  for 
her  annual  checkup.  The  setting  is  much  like 
any  good  hospital's  outpatient  department — 
except  there's  no  physician  present.  The  pa- 
tient goes  through  |Jl  the  usual  examination 
proced\ires — and  some  unusual  ones.  Her 
hearing  Is  tested  by  a  Bekesy  audiometer,  and 
she  has  an  ECO  wfth  a  vectocardlograph  to 
complement  It.  At:  the  ophthalmology  sta- 


tion, a  technician  measures  Intraocular  pres- 
sure and  takes  a  retinal  photograph. 

Still  with  no  doctor  in  the  picture,  the 
patient  "takes  her  own  history"  by  dropping 
pre-punched  IBM  cards  bearing  questions 
about  medical  problems  into  slots  marked 
Yes  and  No.  She  has  blood  drawn  and  pre- 
sents a  urine  specimen.  In  an  automated 
laboratory,  a  blood  chemistry  machine  sep- 
arates samples  Into  a  dozen  biochemical  ele- 
ments and  analjrzes  them  In  as  many  min- 
utes. A  teclinlclan  Jots  'down  the  readings, 
and  a  key-punch  operator  transfers  them  to 
IBM  cards. 

By  noon,  when  the  patient  leaves  the 
center,  her  tests  are  already  Iselng  calculated 
and  compared  with  normal  ranges  by  com- 
puter. By  the  next  day,  all  results  will  have 
been  automatically  printed  out — along  with 
the  "history"  of  Yes  answers — for  delivery  to 
the  patient's  physician.  The  computerized  re- 
port gives  the  M.D.  a  giant  head  start  on 
the  final  phase  of  health  evaluation. 

Between  46  and  55  patients  a  day  are  getting 
precisely  that  kind  of  examination  at  Brook- 
dale,  one  of  the  four  multiphasic  screening 
centers  supported  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  In  a  new  program.  The  ultimate  aim: 
"to  decrease  mortality  and  morbidity  through 
early  disease  detection  and  intervention." 
Similar  screening  is  now  being  done  at  the 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  health  department's  medical 
clinic  and  at  the  Tulane  University  School 
of  Medicine  in  New  Orleans.  The  fourth 
center,  in  Providence,  R.I.,  will  open  early 
In  1969  upon  the  completion  of  a  new  $600,- 
000  building  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Through  the  pilot  program,  the  P.H.S. 
hopes  "to  educate  the  public  about  the  im- 
portance of  health  protection  and  educate 
physicians  about  advances  In  health  screen- 
ing technology."  It  Is  also  out  to  prove  that 
multiphasic  screening  can : 

Provide  health  appraisal  to  large  numbers 
of  the  adult  population  economically. 

Bring  into  the  mainstream  of  medical  care 
many  who  require  care  and  might  not  other- 
wise receive  It. 

Relieve  the  acute  medical  manpower  short- 
age by  "conserving  the  valuable  time  of 
physicians  and  other  skilled  health  profes- 
sionals." 

Provide  a  population  laboratory  that  will 
serve  as  a  base  for  epidemiological  and  social 
science  research. 

WnX  MASSIVE     MULTIPHASIC  SCREENING  WORK? 

The  agency  also  wants  to  convince  M.D.S 
that  automated  testing  is  not  Intended  to 
bypass  the  physician's  Judgment,  but  rather 
to  give  him  more  complete  Information. 
"Multiphasic  screening."  says  Dr.  E.  R.  Krum- 
biegel,  Milwaukee's  health  commissioner,  "Is 
simply  a  means  to  an  end — the  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  chronic  disease." 

If  it  can  demonstrate  that  these  goals  are 
attainable  and  that  U.S.  physicians  support 
them,  the  P.H.S.  will  have  strong  grounds  for 
asking  Congress  to  enact  the  prop^osed  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  that  would  establish 
a  massive  multiphasic  screening  program 
("Preventlcare")  at  Federal  expense. 

The  P.H.S.  centers  are  not  without  prece- 
dent. In  the  technical  aspects,  they  closely 
p>arallel  the  well-tried  Kaiser  Permanente 
program  In  Caifornia,  using  similar  equip- 
ment, tests,  and  forms.  There's  a  big  differ- 
ence, however,  in  the  patients.  Notes  Dr.  Ela- 
nor  Smith,  chief  of  the  P.H.S.  Health  Pro- 
tection Systems  Program,  "Kaiser's  patients 
are  members  of  a  prepaid  medical  plan,  so 
follow-up  medical  services  are  built  Into  the 
system.  In  contrast,  each  of  our  projects  has 
a  major  hurdle:  fitting  the  screening  pro- 
gram into  the  complex  community  health 
services  structure." 

Multiphasic  screening  will  be  getting  an- 
other big  push  soon  through  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs.  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area  R.MJ>.s  are  the  first 
to  launch  large-scale  screening  programs. 
There  Is  a  private  miUUphaslc  screening  cen- 


ter in  Southfleld,  Mich.  It  Is  operated  by  the 
Medical  Diagnostic  Center,  Inc.,  under  the 
name  "Check-Up." 

The  P.H.S.  pilot  programs  are  by  no  means 
without  problems.  Brookdale  Hospital,  for  in- 
stance. Is  situated  in  the  heart  of  an  area 
dominated  by  the  urban  poor.  To  get  the  pro- 
gram to  full  capacity.  Dr.  Leo  Oltman.  Brook- 
dale's  community  health  director,  has  had  to 
overcome  the  indifference  of  the  poor  about 
visiting  a  clinic  when  nothing  is  hurting.  He 
and  his  staff  are  using  ingenious  approaches 
to  accomplish  this:  winning  over  local  bar- 
tenders, housing  project  managers,  grocers, 
and  beauty  parlor  operators — community  fig- 
ures whose  advice  Is  respected  by  local  resi- 
dents. In  its  first  six  months  of  operation, 
the  center  handled  3,000  examinations,  aver- 
aging about  35  patients  a  day.  with  appoint- 
ments booked  solid  for  two  months  ahead.  A 
bigger  problem  has  been  finding  private  phy- 
sicians for  the  diagnostic  follow-up — there 
are  only  about  320  in  all  fields  to  serve  the 
area's  papulation  of  500,000. 

Dr.  Oltman  says  his  computerized  program 
Is  proving  that  preliminary  testing  saves  phy- 
sicians' time.  'The  computer  printout  alerts 
the  doctor  to  problems  much  faster  than  his 
own  questioning  could.  "He  can  accomplish 
In  10  minutes  what  used  to  take  half  an 
hour,"  asserts  Dr.  Oltman. 

MULTIPHASIC    SCREENING 

The  cost  picture  at  Brookdale  is  encourag- 
ing, too.  If  ordered  separately  by  a  private 
M.D.,  all  the  tests  conducted  by  the  screen- 
ing center  would  cost  the  patient  about  $200. 
Michigan's  Check-Up — which  provides  large 
X-rays  of  chest,  abdomen,  stomach,  gall 
bladder,  and  sinuses — charges  $85.  Brookdale 
Hospital  gives  the  tests  free,  and  estimates 
Its  cost  per  patient  at  $40.  It's  aiming  for  $25. 
the  target  of  all  four  P.H.S.  projects. 

If  programs  like  these  spring  up  every- 
where under  Preventlcare,  the  effect  on 
American  medicine  could  be  even  more  pro- 
found than  Medicare's.  There  are  46,500,000 
Americans  over  50,  the  starting  age  for  free 
exams  under  the  Preventlcare  bill  as  now 
proposed.  If  the  final  legislation  covers  every- 
body over  40 — as  the  pilot  programs  do  now — 
70.500.000  persons  would  be  eligible.  That's 
nearly  four  times  the  18,500,000  Medicare 
ellglbles.  Will  doctors  resist  the  proposed 
Federal  program  as  vigorously  as  they  did 
Medicare?  Not  likely,  but  many  M.D.s  have 
mixed  feelings  about  It.  Dr.  Richard  Bates, 
a  Michigan  internist  who  is  enthusiastically 
for  multiphasic  screening,  foresees  a  draw- 
back doctors  will  "simply  have  to  live  with": 
Time  win  be  wasted  as  well  as  saved.  "Pre- 
ventlcare would  be  a  boon  for  neurotics 
everywhere,"  observes  Dr.  Bates.  "As  the 
neurotic  knows  by  instinct,  every  borderline 
test  miLSt  be  Investigated,  and  each  one  holds 
the  delicious  possibility  of  turning  up  an- 
other borderline  test  or  two,  or  even  the 
Jackpot — a  real  disease  that  is  neither  fatal 
nor  painful  but  evokes  universal  sympathy 
and  responds  only  to  prolonged  treatment." 

Brookdale's  Dr.  Oltman  finds  criticism  by 
physicians  exasperating,  but  he  dismisses  It 
as  a  hazard  of  Innovation,  like  the  slow  ac- 
ceptance of  the  stethoscope.  "Multiphasic 
screening  is  the  wave  of  the  future — I'm  con- 
vinced of  that,"  he  explains.  "I  gave  up  my 
practice  in  endocrinology  to  start  this 
center." 

One  sign  that  there  won't  be  organized  op- 
f>oeitlon  to  Preventlcare  shows  Itself  at  every 
A.M.A.  convention,  where  a  temporary  screen- 
ing center  is  set  up  to  examine  M.D.-vlsltors. 
And  at  this  year's  convention,  a  reference 
committee  made  this  guarded  endorsement: 
"Controlled  assessment  of  automated  multi- 
phasic screening  should  be  encouraged  and 
continued  under  medical  guidance.  .  .  .  The 
screening  procedure  should  be  considered 
and  utilized  as  a  potentially  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  periodic  health  examination 
rather  than  an  Isolated  unit  of  health 
service." 
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The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 

SUMMABT    OF    MAJOR    PROVISIOITS 

This  Wll  would  authorize  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
community  hospitals,  health  departments, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  to 
establish  and  operate  health  protection  cen- 
ters. 

REGIONAL    HEALTH    PROTECTION    CENTERS 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  provide  a  series  of  basic  testa  to  de- 
tect abnormalities  In  the  cardiovascular, 
respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  genitourinary 
and  musculoskeletal  systems,  as  well  as  de- 
fects in  metabolism  and  organs  of  special 
sense.  Specific  diseases  or  conditions  to  be 
tested  for  might  Include :  First,  hypertension, 
heart  muscle  enlargement,  and  disease;  sec- 
ond, mouth,  lung,  breast,  cervical,  and  other 
cancer;  third,  diabetes:  fourth,  kidney 
disease:  filth,  glaucoma;  sixth,  tuberculosis; 
seventh,  rhetimatold  arthritis;  eighth,  gastro- 
intestinal bleeding;  ninth,  anemia;  t«nth, 
obesity;  eleventh,  respiratory  Insitfflclency; 
twelfth,  vision  Impairment;  thirteenth,  hear- 
ing Impairment;  fourteenth,  hypercholest- 
erolemia;  and  fifteenth,  gout. 

The  testa  would  be  administered  by  tech- 
nicians, nurses,  and  medical  specialists  using 
automated  or  semlautomated  equipment 
which  has  already  been'proven  to  give  swift, 
accurate,  and  reliable  results.  The  results  of 
these  tests,  along  with  data  p>rovlded  by  the 
person  undergoing  the  health  appraisal, 
would  be  fed  Into  a  computer.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  battery  of  tests  could  be  admin- 
istered within  2i'2  hours. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  summarized  by 
the  computer,  would  be  referred  to  the  pri- 
vate physician  of  the  person  tested.  In  cases 
where  the  person  either  did  not  have  a  private 
physician  or  was  medically  Indigent,  the  test 
would  be  referred  to  a  physician  In  accord- 
ance with  local  practice. 

The  regional  health  protection  centers  are 
intended  to  provide  an  efficient  means  for 
the  detection  of  abnormalities  or  indications 
of  disease.  They  would  not  replace  full  ex- 
aminations. Their  purpose  Is  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  examining  physician  a  sum- 
mary of  basic  data  and  to  place  promptly 
under  a  physician's  care  a  person  with  in- 
dications of  possible  disease. 

The  centers  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians,  but  they  would  be  prin- 
cipally staffed  by  technical  personnel.  Health 
cotinselora  would  be  on  the  staffs  of  the 
centers  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  tests, 
to  Insure  proper  referral  and  to  follow  up 
those  cases  where  prompt  medical  treatment 
was  Indicated  by  the  tests. 

Health  appraisals  and  disease  detection 
tests  would  be  available  to  any  person  age 
50  or  above  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  conduct  training  programs  in  the 
operation  of  technical  disease  detection 
procedures  and  would  research  and  develop 
new  disease  detection  tests  and  equipment. 
Additional  grants  to  the  regional  centers 
would  be  authorized  for  operational  research 
and  for  the  establishment  of  internships  to 
give  on-the-job  training  to  physicians, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. The  centers  would  also  conduct  com- 
munity education  programs  on  preventive 
health  care. 

The  availability  of  these  testing  services 
would  be  Intended  to  encourage  men  and 
women  approaching  retirement  to  take  regu- 
lar health  examinations  and  to  facilitate  the 
giving  of  full  examinations  by  practicing 
physicians. 

COMMUNITY    HEALTH   PROTECTION    CENTERS 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  medical  schools,  commu- 
nity hospitals,  and  other  community  health 
service    agendee    for    the    establishment    of 


community  health  protection  centers.  Thef 
would  be  linked  by  data  transmission  lines 
to  the  regional  centers  and  could  use  the 
more  sophisticated  electronic  equipment  and 
other  fsclllttes  of  the  regional  centers  for 
the  evaluation  of  some  tests. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  the  awarding  of 
grants  to  regional  centers  would  be  their 
ability  to  provide  services  to  the  small  com- 
munity centers.  Although  the  community 
centers  would  be  directly  connected  to  the 
regional  centers,  they  would  not  necessarily 
be  operated  by  the  same  institutions  which 
ran  the  regional  centers.  One  purpose  of  the 
community  centers  would  be  to  make  the 
services  of  the  regional  centers  more  widely 
available  to  a  greater  number  of  people.  Spe- 
cial facilities  might  be  developed  to  meet 
particular  needs.  For  example,  mobile  units 
might  be  used  In  rural  areas. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill;  time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
its  minor  provisions. 


S.  18— INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EXEMPT  NPS  FROM  EM- 
PLOYEE LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce,  for  myself  and  Senator  An- 
derson, Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Fulbright,  Senator  Gore,  Sena- 
tor Hart,  Senator  Hartke,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  McClellan,  Senator  Mc- 
Gee.  Senator  McGovern,  Senator  Met- 
CALF,  Senator  Mondale,  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  a  bill  which  should  have  our  most 
urgent  consideration.  This  measure  would 
exempt  the  field  service  of  the  National 
Park  Service  from  the  employee  limita- 
tions of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  National 
Park  Service  issued  a  directive  closing 
down  all  national  parks  and  monuments 
on  2  days  a  week  until  further  notice. 
When  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  this 
seemingly  drastic  action,  the  National 
Park  Service  replied  as  follows — and,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  explanation  provided  by  the  NPS  be 
inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  these  are  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill;  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  its  minor  provisions. 
National  Park  Service — ErrEcr  or  Revenue 

AND  Expenditure  Control  Act  op  1968 

Section  201  places  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  civilian  officers  and  employees  In 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  law  provides  that 
until  employment  in  permanent  positions  Is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  June  30,  1966.  only 
75  percent  of  vacancies  occurring  In  perma- 
nent positions  can  be  filled.  Under  the  law, 
the  number  of  temporary  and  part-time  em- 
ployees in  any  Department  cannot  during 
any  month  exceed  the  number  of  such  em- 
ployees dxirlng  the  corresponding  month  of 
1967.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  reserve  from  expenditure  the 
savings  which  result  from  the  operation  of 
this  employment  limitation. 

The  employment  limitation  requires  the 
National  Park  Service  to  cut  back  personnel 
in  permanent  positions  from  6,290,  the  num- 
ber employed  on  June  30.  1968,  to  5,998,  the 
number  employed  on  June  30,  1966.  (How- 
ever, the  number  of  permanent  positions  au- 
thorized Is  about  7,500.)  It  is  anticipated 
that  normal  attrition  wiU  bring  about  this 
reduction  of  292  over  a  period  of  two  to  three 
years. 

The  reduction  In  permanent  employment, 
as  well  as  the  limitation  on  temporary  em- 


p>loyees,  particularly  seasonfil  employees. 
which  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  work 
force,  has  already  seriously  affected  the  Serv- 
ice's ability  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public  as  the  number  of  visitors  Increases 
and  to  provide  adequately  for  protection  of 
the  valuable  resources  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  buildings,  and  other  facilities.  The 
condition  wlU  continue  to  deteriorate  as 
long  as  the  limitation  Is  applicable  to  the 
Service.  It  is  of  particular  concern  that  even 
If  funds  may  be  mside  available  to  improve 
standards  In  the  parks,  limitations  on  staff 
make  this  Impossible  without  curtailing 
some  operations. 

Another  factor  of  concern  Is  the  reduction 
In  available  funds  resulting  from  the  require- 
ment that  savings  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  employment  limitation  be  placed  in  re- 
serve. In  the  case  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice this  could  amount  to  as  much  as  $2 '4 
million  for  a  full  year  when  the  reduced  em- 
ployment level  Is  reached. 

If  we  assume  a  proportionate  reduction  In 
employment  In  all  States,  the  loss  In  em- 
ployment In  each  State  which  has  Service 
employees  would  be  as  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing tabulation:  ' 

Alabama   1 

Alaska   ; 1 

Arizona  10 

Arkans.is     1 

California 32 

Colorado   6 

Florida    4 

Georgia   2 

HawaU 1 -.  2 

Kentucky   6 

Maine --  2 

Maryland    6 

Massachusetts 4 

Michigan    I 

Mississippi   5 

Missouri    2 

Montana 3 

Nebraska    4 

Nevada    3 

New    Jersey 2 

New  York 5 

New  Mexico 9 

North  Carolina 10 

North   Dakota 11 

Oklahoma    I 

Oregon    2^ 

Pennsylvania  , 15 

South  Dakota 1 

Tennessee 7 

Texas  4 

Utah    5 

Virginia 35 

Washington 7 

West  Virginia _ 3 

Wyoming 6 

Virgin  Islands 1 

Puerto  Rico 1 

District  of  Columbia.- ..- 82 

Total    292 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  while 
on  the  surface  one  might  think  that  this 
action  was  fully  justified  and  that  every 
bureau  within  the  administrative  branch 
must  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
achieving  the  required  cutback  offered 
by  Congress,  closer  scrutiny  reveals  that 
this  decision  was  one  of  false  economy. 

For  example,  at  Carlsbad  Caverns,  N. 
Mex.,  the  closing  of  the  parks  for  2  days 
a  week  threatened  to  raise  such  havoc 
that  I  did  everything  I  feasibly  could  to 


>  (The  following  represent  a  loss  over  and 
above  the  loss  which  has  already  been  ex- 
perienced as  a  result  of  the  actions  taken  to 
reduce  the  permanent  positions  filled  from 
the  authorized  7,500  to  only  6,290  on  the 
payroll  on  June  30,  1968 — a  reduction  of  some 
1.200  employees.) 
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seek  reopening  of  the  caverns.  New  Mex- 
ico depends  largely  on  tourism  for  In- 
come. It  Is  our  third  largest  Industry. 
Last  year  tourism  provided  New  Mexico 
with  $120  million  of  the  $2  billion  total 
income  for  the  State.  Carlsbad  Caverns 
has  consistently  been  our  single  largest 
tourist  attraction  In  the  State. 

Furtjiermore.  Carlsbad  Caverns  has 
been  a  profitable  operation  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  having  taken  in  over 
the  past  5  fiscal  years  approximately 
$2.7  million  in  revenues  and  fees  and 
requiring  less  than  $2.5  million  to  oper- 
ate. Thus,  for  tihe  5  fiscal  years  of  1964 
through  1968,  Carlsbad  Caverns  took  in 
approximately  $210,000  more  revenues 
than  expenditures.  Yet  it  was  ordered 
to  be  closed  dovtn  as  an  "economy"  move 
on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  every 
week.  This,  an4  rightly  so,  was  a  move 
which  was  imp<Jsslble  to  comprehend  by 
the  local  Indltiduals  affected  by  the 
move.  I 

This  drastic  action  became  even  more 
Jncomprehensibie  when  one  stopped  to 
consliier  that  tUe  Carlsbad  area  was  al- 
ready reeling  upder  tremendous  unem- 
ployment due  td  the  closing  down  of  sev- 
eral potash  mine  operations — action 
which  also  camf  about  partly  because  of 
Federal  inactioti  to  the  potash  imports 
which  were  flooding  the  domestic  mar- 
kets and  destroting  a  domestic  Industry. 
The  county  involved — Eddy  County — 
had  only  recently  been  designated  by  the 
Economic  Dev^opment  Administration 
as  eligible  for  its  assistance  because  of 
the  sudden  depression  which  set  in  fol- 
lowing loss  of  itfi  prime  industry,  potash. 

With  the  denise  of  most  of  the  potash 
mining  operations,  Carlsbad  ijecame  de- 
pendent on  the  caverns  for  its  livelihood. 
Yet,  although  tUe  county  was  silready  on 
the  ropes  and  <ven  though  the  caverns 
were  a  profitable  operation,  the  decision 
came  down  fro^  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
close  it  down  fof  2  days  a  week.  The  rip- 
pling effects  thft  this  caused  were  soon 
felt  throughout jthe  motel  industry,  serv- 
ice stations,  curjo  shops,  restaurants,  and 
all  the  other  ^rvices  dependent  upon 
tourists  to  the  icavems  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Mr.  Presiden([.  I  might  add  that  the 
frustration  was  felt  not  only  on  the  part 
of  New  Mexlcatis,  but  on  the  part  of 
many  tourists  f^om  outside  New  Mexico. 
To  get  to  the  <Javems,  one  must  travel 
a  great  distan<3e  from  the  main  east- 
west  thoroughfare  to  New  Mexico.  The 
trip  is  usually  Hade  only  by  those  who 
have  planned  in  advance  to  visit  the 
caverns.  Thus,  imagine  the  consterna- 
tion at  having  qlanned  and  making  such 
a  trip  only  to  arrive  at  the  caverns  and 
find  them  closeq.  The  end  result  was  a 
substantial  loss  in  revenue  to  the  caverns 
and  the  city  of  Carlsbad  over  and  above 
the  normal  lossi  for  the  2  days  they  are 
closed.  That  is,  if  tourists  could  not  be 
certain  that  the  caverns  would  be  open 
when  they  arrived,  they  did  not  even 
bother  to  make  the  trip  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President^,  faced  with  this  unfor- 
tunate and  untimely  situation,  I 
launched  into  a  series  of  discussions  and 
correspondence  with  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Park  Service.  After 
negotiation  and  utter 


frustration,  the  local  oCDclals  of  Carlsbad. 
N.  Mex..  offered  to  donate  funds  to  op- 
erate the  caverns  on  the  2  days  they  were 
elooed.  With  this  offer  of  donations,  I 
again  approached  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials at  the  NPS,  and  finally  a  tempo- 
rary agreement  was  arrived  at  whereby 
the  NPS  would  accept  the  donations,  hire 
temporary  employees  for  those  days,  tuid 
reopen  the  caverns  on  a  full  7-day-a- 
week  schedule. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  arrangement. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  essential  that  the 
Congress  approve  this  measure  which  I 
am  introducing  today  and  that  It  do  so 
promptly.  I  seek  to  exempt  not  only 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  but  the  entire  field 
service  of  the  NPS  because  I  am  apprised 
that  similar  situations  exist  throughout 
the  Nation.  Presently,  there  is  a  study 
underway  on  the  total  economic  effect 
that  these  closings  have  had  on  the  econ- 
omy of  local  communities  and  States.  Al- 
though the  study  is  not  yet  complete  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  resultant  adverse 
effect  is  far  greater  than  the  benefits 
which  are  being  derived. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  this  exemp- 
tion would  only  be  from  the  employee 
limitations  of  the  Revenue  and  Expend- 
iture Act  of  1968  and  would  not  affect 
the  monetary  restrictions.  The  effect  on 
the  Federal  budget  by  my  bill  would  thus 
be  minimal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced  for  myself  and  several  of  my 
colleagues,  S.  18,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  I  urge  that  it  be  given 
prompt  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  18)  to  exempt  the  National 
Park  Service  from  certain  employee  lim- 
itations, introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  18 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1068  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  field  operation  and 
maintenance  employees  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  such  other  essential  positions  in  the 
National  Park  Service  which  are  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
to  be  essential  to  the  field  operations  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  In  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section  to  the  other  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  employees  of  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 


many  weeks  ol 


S.  19— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
DONATIONS  TO  KEEP  CARLSBAD, 
N.  MEX.,  OPEN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  exempt  the 
field  service  operations  of  the  National 
Park  Service  from  the  employee  limita- 


tions of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 1  spoke  at  length  on  y 
the  urgent  need  to  eiuict  that  particular  \ 
measure.  I  now  introduce  a  second  bill     / 
to  complement  my  previous  measure. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  National  Park 
Service  had  been  forced  to  close  all  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  on  2  days 
a  week  due  to  the  employee  limitations 
of  that  act.  As  I  described  then,  one  of 
the  parks  affected  was  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
N.  Mex. 

Mr.  President,  the  move  to  close  down 
Carlsbad  Caverns  was  most  unfortunate 
and  unjustified,  although  there  might 
have  been  justifiable  reasons  to  close 
down  other  paiks  and  monuments.  As  I 
explained  earlier,  the  caverns  are  a 
profitable  operation  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  took  In  approximately 
$210,000  more  In  revenues  during  the 
past  5  fiscal  years  than  was  required  to 
maintain  them.  However,  with  the  forced 
cutback,  this  will  no  longer  hold  true. 
They  will  instead  become  a  drain  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Further,  the  Carlsbad  area  was  already 
suffering  from  tremendous  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  depression  due  to  the 
closing  of  potash  mines  In  the  area.  Sub- 
sequently, the  area  became  almost  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  revenues 
brought  into  the  area  by  tourists  visiting 
Carlsbad  Caverns.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  once  again  that  tourism  is  New 
Mexico's  third  largest  Industry  and  that 
the  caverns  are  our  single  largest  tourist 
attraction.  Thus,  the  effect  which  the 
2-day  closing  had  on  the  local  economy 
has  reverberated  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  has  had  Its 
Impact  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  others  tried 
everything  humanly  possible  to  seek  an 
administrative  nillng  exempting  the  cav- 
erns from  the  NPS  directive.  Although 
I  went  all  the  way  to  President  Johnson 
with  my  plea  for  the  caverns,  we  were 
imable  to  reverse  the  earlier  decision. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  number  of 
dedicated,  courageous,  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens agreed  to  contribute  their  own  hard- 
earned  money  if  this  would  help  keep 
the  caverns  open  on  a  7-day-a-week 
schedule.  With  this  offer  in  hand,  I  was 
finally  able  to  negotiate  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  NPS  whereby  donations 
from  New  Mexico  citizens  would  be  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  maintain  the  caverns  open  on 
the  2  days  they  had  been  ordered  closed. 

This  is  a  temporary  arrangement  and, 
hoi>efully,  the  Congress  will  act  promptly 
on  the  measure  I  introduced  earlier 
which  would  no  longer  make  these  con- 
tributions necessary. 

Mr.  President,  these  coi>tributions 
were  made  volimtarily  by  dedicated  in- 
dividuals who  could  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  closing  down  a  profitable  operation 
which  was  putting  revenues  into  the  Fed- 
eral coffers.  They  could  not  see  the  wis- 
dom of  allowing  the  economy  of  a  de- 
pressed area  given  the  death  blow.  They 
could  not  see  the  wisdom  of  placing  such 
a  handicap  on  the  third  largest  Industry 
in  New  Mexico.  In  short,  they  could  not 
see  the  wisdom  In  a  decision  aimed  at 
"saving"  a  few  dollars,  but  which  was  in 
fact  causing  a  loss  of  revenue  on  a  local. 
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state,  and  Federal  level  of  many,  many 
times  the  amount  that  was  sought  to  be 
saved. 

I  emphasize  that  these  contributions 
were  made  voluntarily  with  no  anticipa- 
tion of  reimbursement.  However,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  It  111  behooves  this 
Congress  to  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  while 
a  few  citizens  skimp  and  scrape  to  come 
up  with  the  necessary  financing  to  keep 
a  national  park  open  so  that  it  can  con- 
tinue to  return  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  to  the  local  communities  affected. 
This  is  a  national  park  and  a  national 
responsibility.  Although  the  private  con- 
tributors expect  no  reimbursement,  I  am 
now  Introducing  a  measure  providing 
that  these  individuals  be  reimbursed  for 
their  contributions  to  permit  the  Carls- 
bad Caverns  to  remain  open.  The  amount 
involved  is  small — depending  on  the  suc- 
cess and  speed  of  enactment  of  my  earlier 
bill  to  exempt  the  NPS  from  the  employee 
limitations  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968 — but  the  princi- 
ple Is  great.  At  most,  the  amount  may 
total  $3,000  or  $4,000.  It  could  be  as  little 
as  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Why  should  a  few  individuals  be  forced 
to  provide  fimds  to  keep  a  national  park 
open  when  that  national  park  is  pro- 
viding revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  providing  revenues  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  helping  to  keep 
a  depressed  area  from  becoming  even 
further  depressed  which  would  result  in 
additional  Federal  expenditures  to  re- 
build the  local  economy?  I  certainly  can- 
not answer  these  questions  and  it  is  for 
that  ■  reason  that  I  introduce  this  bill 
today  and  ask  for  its  prompt  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  19)  to  reimburse  certain 
persons  for  amoimts  contributed  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  ftfllows: 
s.  19 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  receive,  consider,  adjust,  approve,  and  pay 
any  claim  filed  with  him  by  any  person  for 
reimbursement  for  any  amount  contributed, 
on  or  after  December  15,  1968,  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  personnel  necessary  to  keep 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park,  New  Mexi- 
co, open  to  the  public  every  day  of  the  week. 
No  claim  for  reimbursement  filed  more  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  more  than  six  months  after  the 
date  such  an  amoiint  was  contributed  to 
the  Department,  whichever  Is  later,  shall 
be  paid. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Ssc.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  20— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING    TO     VOLUNTEER     FIRE 

COMPANIES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  29  cosponsors,  a  bill 
to  extend  to  volunteer  fire  companies  the 
rates  of  postage  on  second-  and  third- 
class  bulk  mailings  applicable  to  certain 
nonprofit  organizations. 

Every  State,  Mr.  President,  has  volun- 
teer fire  companies.  Of  the  total  of 
23,130  fire  departments  in  the  United 
States,  over  20,000  of  them  are  volunteer. 
If  communities  had  to  provide  paid  fire 
companies  mstead  of  relying  on  unselfish 
volimteer  citizens,  the  cost  would  be 
astronomical. 

This  bin  would  amend  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  organizations  of  the  Post  OfiQce 
Department  to  add  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies to  the  group  of  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations  already  entitlM^  to  use 
preferential  second-  and  uTird-class 
postage  rates  for  mailings. 

Other  groups  already  authorized  by 
statute  to  use  such  preferential  rates  in- 
clude religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  agricultural  labor,  veter- 
ans, fraternal,  associations  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  and  one  oflicial  high- 
way or  development  publication  of  each 
State  of  the  Union. 

This  Is  a  group  to  which  volimteer  fire 
companies  should  belong.  There  Is  no 
more  dedicated  or  unselfish  group  of 
men  and  women  In  the  country  tl^an 
those  belonging  to  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies and  to  their  auxiliaries. 

A  prime  fimdraising  program  with 
most  fire  companies  Is  a  fund  solicitation 
by  mail.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would  be 
of  immediate  specific  assistance  in  this 
effort.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ex- 
empts volunteer  fire  companies  from 
taxes  and  allows  as  a  personal  deduction 
any  contributions  to  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies. Postal  authorities  have  said, 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  use  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  definition  of  a 
nonprofit  organization  as  a  guide  for 
permitting  nonprofit  mailings  by  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Senate  has  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions passed  this  legislation  and  sent 
It  to  the  House.  In  1966  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
favorably  reported  this  bill  and  sent  It 
to  the  fioor  for  action.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  was  never  taken  up  in  the  closing 
days  of  that  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  would  take  early  action  on  It 
and  that,  hopefully,  the  Congress  would 
enact  it  and  it  could  become  law. 

I  ask  urianlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  20)  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  the  rates  of  postage  op 
second-  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs  (for  him- 
self and  Senators  Bath,  Burdick,  Cot- 
ton,   CtTRTIS,    DOMINICK,    ERVIN,    FANNIN, 


Grutin.  Goodell,  Hart,  Hruska,  Inottye, 
jAvns,  McGee,  Miller,  Moss,  Mundt, 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  Pell,  Proitty,  Ribicoff. 
Scott,  Thttrmond,  Tydings,  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Yarborough,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  ScHWEnosR,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  20 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4359(e)(2)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
■•fraternal,"  the  words  "volunteer  fire  com- 
panies,". '    ^ 

Sec.    2.    Section   4452(d)    of   such   title   Is        ,■ 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "asso- 
ciations" where  It  appears  in  the  first  sen-     .    ^ 
tence  a  comma  and  the  words  "and  volunteer 
fire    companies,    volunteer    ambulance    and 
rescue  companies,". 


S.  23 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  RELIEF  FOR  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  KELLY  AIR  FORCE 
BASE. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  period  from  December  1, 
1961,  through  September  1966,  a  num- 
ber or  civilian  employees  of  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base  in  Texas  received  a  series  of 
overpayments  of  salary.  Tliese  payments 
were  made  because  of  certain  admini- 
strative errors  and  were  received  by  tlie 
employees  through  no  fault  or  knowledge 
of  their  own.  However,  when  periodic 
audits  revealed  the  mistaken  overpay- 
ments, the  employees  were  held  accoimt- 
able  for  the  funds.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
time  the  errors  were  discovered,  the  pay 
had  already  been  spent  long  before.  Re- 
payment at  this  late  date  would  con- 
stitute a  severe  hardship  on  many  of 
these  employees;  for  some,  repayment 
would  be  virtually  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress a  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  these  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  civilian  employees  by  relieving 
them  of  the  responsibility  of  repayment. 
A  bill.  H.R.  8096,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  for  the  relief  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployees, but  the  list  of  names  attached 
to  the  bill  was  incomplete.  Throughout 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  was  In  con- 
itict  with  the  various  agencies  Involved 
in  this  matter,  tr>-ing  to  compile  a  full 
list  of  all  those  affected  by  this  admin- 
istrative error.  Rather  than  introduce — 
or  pass — a  discriminatory  bill,  I  wanted 
to  wait  until  the  list  of  names  was 
complete. 

H.R.  8096,  as  amended  by  the  House 
Committee,  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  5,  1967. 
The  amended  bill  contained  only  73 
names.  Though  16  more  than  the  origi- 
nal bill,  it  was  still  woefully  incomplete. 
When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  names  of  more  em- 
ployees who  had  been  carelessly  overpaid 
were  received,  a  total  of  more  than  120 
In  all.  Again,  respecting  the  request  of 
all  those  concerned  in  this  affair,  the 
Senate  amended  the  bill  to  include  all 
employees  in  need  of  relief,  and  passed 
H.R.  8096  on  October  10,  1968. 
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Unfortmi»tely,  the  Houae  was  unabto 
to  act  on  the  Senate-amended  bill,  and 
this  effort  to  proflde  ftnftnelal  staslstanee 
to  these  civilian  trnployecB  died  with  the 
90th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  relntrodxic- 
Ing  a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  certain 
civilian  employees  of  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  in  Texas.  "iSils  bill  attempts  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  as  the  origi- 
nal proposal  of  1967,  but  now«the  list  of 
names  Included  Ih  the  legislation  Is  com- 
plete. ThDs  bill  provides  that  all  those 
employees  who  are  presently  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  repayment  will  re- 
ceive adequate  tonipensation  that  will 
relieve  them  of  this  hardship.  There  is 
now  no  o-riBting  claims  procedure  to  re- 
lieve them  of  this  hardship  except  by 
action  of  Congrefs. 

Now  that  the  wirlous  details  have  been 
worked  out  regarding  the  mechanics  of 
this  sitiiation,  I  am  confident  that  this 
bill  will  receive  early  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  I  hope  that  we  can  finally 
clear  ftp  this  matter — and  that  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  inconvenienced  by 
the  Govemmentte  mistake  can  finally  be 
assured  of  the  relief  provided  in  this  bill. 
I  ask  unanimdus  consent  that  my  bill 
to  provide  relief Ifor  certain  civilian  em- 
ployees of  Kelly  liMr  Force  Base  in  Texas 
be  printed  in  fiill  at  ^is  point  in  the 

Record.  1  

The  PRESroIlNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  lii  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  28)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  force  at  Kelly  Air  Force , 
Base.    Tex.,    introduced    by    Mr.    Yar- 
beived,  read  twice  by  its 
the  Committee  on  the 
Ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 
s.  23 
the  Senate  and  House  of 

if    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congtess  assembled.  That  each 
Individual  named]  In  section  3  of  this  Act  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  set  forth  opposite  his  or 
her  name,  which  Amount  represents  an  over- 
payment of  comiiensatlon,  due  to  adminis- 
trative error,  received  by  him  or  her  with- 
in the  period  beginning  December.  1961.  and 
ending  Septembei,  1966,  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee at  Kelly  Alf  Force  Base,  Texas.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  1^  relieved  by  this  section. 
Sbc.  2.  The  S^retary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  cirected  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  individual  named  In  section 
3  of  this  Act  an  4inount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amoxAits  pal4-by  him  or  her.  or 
withheld  from  smms  otherwise  due  him  or 
her,  with  respect  to  the  Uablllty  to  the 
United  States  wlilch  is  reUeved  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Acy 

Sbc.  3.  The  Individuals  referred  to  In  tlie 

flrst  section  of  t^la  Act,  and  the  amount  of 

the  liability  of  e«jch  of  them,  are  as  follows: 

Wlthln-grade    Increase    granted    prior    to 

completion  of  re<Julred  waiting  period. 

NAMX,  AMotrirr,  and  pkmoo  covkris 
Alvarez,  Thomia,  $250.08,  August  20,  1967 


BOROUGH,  was  re 
title,  referred 
Judiciary,  and 
the  Record,  as 

Bt  it  enacted 
Representatives 


to  July  20,  1988 

Arroyo,  OUvla 
to  May  11,  1968. 


A.,  $48.  December  24,  190T 


Ati>1n>^.  OKar  ■..  •1.188.70  (General  Ac- 
counting Offloe) ,  June  4.  IMl  to  June  8. 1088. 

Brlent,  WUUam  J.,  »667.60,  August  23,  1986 
to  March  16.  1988. 

Bryant.  John  M..  $£85.60  (Oeoreral  Ac- 
counting Office) ,  December  8,  1968  to  No- 
vember 38.  1966. 

Bujol,  Wallace  B.,  $863.20  (General  Ac- 
counting Office) ,  October  17,  106S  to  Marcli 
16,  1968. 

Burrla,  Henry  A..  $3.72.80  (General  Ac- 
counting Office) ,  October  21,  1062  to  Auguat 
21,  1066. 

Carter,  Patricia  J.,  $32.26,  October  2.  1068 
to  December  11.  1966. 

Clolettl,  Aldo.  $23048  (General  Account- 
ing Office) .  October  10.  1966  to  February  19, 
1967. 

Gosper.  Robert  E..  $248.03  (General  Ac- 
counting Office) ,  January  14.   1962  to  April 

19.  1964. 

Courvler,  Joe.  $248.03  (General  Account- 
ing Office).  November  22.  1959  to  October  29, 
1967. 

Cunningham.  Richard  A.,  $22.15  (General 
Accounting  Office) ,  Augxist  20,  1967  to  Octo- 
ber 15.  1967. 

Erdman.  Roy  E.,  $^97.98  (General  Account- 
ing Office),  October  14.  1962  to  February  5. 
1967. 

Frances.  Elizabeth.  $61.60,  Sejitember  3, 
1967  to  March  3,  1968. 

Franklin,  Geronlmo  W.,  $95.10,  January  22, 
1967  to  August  20,  1967. 

French.  Eddie  J..  February  20.  1966  to  July 

20.  1968. 

Glllum.  Richard  A..  February  6.  1955  to 
June  17.  1962. 

Gloner.  Florence  M.,  February  11,  1963  to 
July  10,  1966. 

Gnin.  William  R..  $65.28.  April  12.  1060  to 
August  16.  1059. 

Guerra.  Henry  M..  $315.88.  Augxist  4.  1963 
to  March  12.  1967. 

Hernandez.  Santos  A..  November  22,  1959 
to  July  7,  1968. 

Herrera,  Jlmmle,  $490.72,  November  22,  1959 
to  November  1.  1964. 

Herrera.  Manuel  L..  $4.80,  J»ily  26,  1065  to 
August  8,  1968. 

Holman,  Jlmmle  3.,  Jr.,  $89.60,  November 
18.  1962  to  December  10.  1967. 

Huntly.  Dick  M..  $314.76,  November  22, 
1959  to  November  5.  1961. 

Jlminez.  Frances  A.,  $6.40,  November  28, 
1967  to  January  7,  1968. 

Johnson.  Helen  F..  $35.20.  April  14.  1068  to 
June  8.  1968. 

Kearns,  WllUam  3..  $7.20.  August  8,  1967  to 
August  20.  1967. 

Krelder.  Carl  R.,  $385.22,  March  13.  1966  to 
April  28.  1968. 

Lugo.  Janle  T..  $10.08.  October  29.  1967  to 
November  26, 1067. 

Luker.  Wilbur  H..  December  2.  1062  to 
March  23,  1963. 

Luttrall,  Norman  F.,  $166.05,  September  3, 

1967  to  May  25,  1968. 

Mack,  Wilbur  P.,  October  14,  1962  to  Janu- 
ary 2,  1966. 

Martinez,   Matlana   B.,   $34.65,   March    17, 

1968  to  May  26,  1968. 

McCauslln,  Margaret  A..  January  qo,  1966 
to  February  18, 1968. 

Metcalf,  Betty,  $13.76,  November  4,  1962  to 
December  2, 1962. 

Mlddleton.  Betty  J.,  $385.11,  August  6, 
1961  to  June  26, 1966. 

Mlnihan,  Michael  J.,  November  17,  1963  to 
November  27, 1966. 

Montgomery,  Donald,  $400.15,  January  20, 
1963  to  April  8.  1967. 

Moody,  Ruth  S.,  $416.80,  February  9,  1964 
to  March  30, 1968. 

Moor,  Vincent  C,  $6.68,  October  1,  1967  to 
October  15, 1067. 

Moore,  Anne,  $60.80,  October  21,  1962  to 
December  12,  1966. 

Moore,  Harvey  L.,  $741.66,  December  6,  1959 
to  January  8, 1066. 
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Uuenzller,  Oene  L.,  $188.18.  August  1. 1068 
to  August  7, 1068. 
Negrete,  Oulllermo  A,  $84.00,  Jaauaiy  1$. 

1961  to  May  6, 1082. 

Nunee,  Jamee  A.,  $388.60,  August  9,  1064  to 
July  6, 1088. 

Paddle.  George  L.,  $385.76,  October  14,  1062 
to  May  8. 1966. 

Pas.  Ernest,  V.,  $281.65,  August  1,  1966  to 
May  18.  1068. 

Pearce.  Stanley  H..  $100.80.  September  10, 
1967  to  March  23,  1968. 

Peese,  Victor,  $63.44,  December  10,  1981  to 
December  31,  1967. 

Rakasky,    Harry    M.,    $329.74,    October    14, 

1962  to  July  19,  1084. 

Ramirez,  Emilia  P.,  $5.60,  March  29,  1064 
to  April  12,  1964. 

Ramos,  Tony,  $127.44,  August  20,  1967  to 
May  18,  1968. 

Ray,  Tommy  I.,  $5.60.  August  7.  1966  to 
August  21,  1066. 

Reese,  Buster  G.,  $20.80,  June  26,  1067  to 
July  23,  1967. 

Rendon.  Gloria  K.,  $10.37,  June  11,  lOeTto ! 
July  9.  1967.  , 

Replogle,  Charles  V.,  $49.04.  April  14,  1068 
to  July  20,  1068. 

Rhodes,  John  C,  Jr.,  November  15, 
1064  to  June  8,  1968. 

Roemer,  Walter  H.,  July  28,  1963  to  July  20. 
1968. 

Rogers.  Josefjb  I-.  June  28.  1964  to  June  25. 
1967. 

Rosel.  Consuelo  O..  February  22,  1969  to 
June  22, 1968.- 

Salas.   Ernesto   C,   $280.78,   November   14, 

1962  to  May  8,  1966. 

Scott,  Edward,  $200.79,  August  20.  1967  to 
July  6.  1968. 

Seay.  Henry  A..  $20.78.  February  26,  1956 
to  March  24.  1957. 

Segel.  Jesse  J..  January  8,  1961  to  Augxist  3. 
1963. 

Smith.  James  B.,  $172.  August  27,  1967  to 
May  4, 1968. 

Snyder.  Donald  A..  $109.84,  November  8. 
1959  to  May  8,  1960. 

Spencer,  Samuel  E.,  $476.58.  November  10, 

1963  to  May  11,  1968. 

Spring,  Zea  A.,  $301.09,  July  17,  1955  to 
May  5.  1963. 

Stack.  Charles  A,  $69.60,  August  20,  1967 
to  January  7,  1968. 

Stokes.  Llla  D..  October  21.  1962  to  January 
21   1964 

Thacker.  Dorothy  J..  $106.35.  February  4, 
1968  to  JiUy  20. 1968. 

Thomas.  Roy  A.,  $41.92,  August  21,  1066  to 
October  2,  1966,  August  20,  1967  to  October  1, 
1967. 

Thompson,  Eleanor  M.,  $82.43,  March  3, 
1968  to  July  6,  1968. 

Tierce,  Exigene  W.,  $619.77,  November  10, 
1963  to  November  20.  1066. 

Tlndal.  Pleasant  M..  Jr.,  $667.30,  October  14, 
1962  to  June  18,  1966. 

Treyon,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  $38.88,  July  22,  1962 
to  October  14. 1962. 

Vaughn.  Betty  L..  $587.54.  October  19.  1958 
to  July  6,  1968. 

Wllbum.  Ollle  T.,  $282.27,  October  14, 
1962  to  May  8.  1966. 

WllUama.  Emory  3.,  $488,  July  14,  1963  to 
July  10,  1966. 

Wright,  Norvllle  B.,  Jr.,  $696.16,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1963  to  May  20,  1968. 

Improper  step-ln-grade  assigned  upon  pro- 
motion during  salary  retention. 

Gutssler,  Charles  A..  September  12.  1965  to 
April  16.  1967. 

Beers.  John  J..  $2,042.24  (General  Aocount- 
Ing  Office),  December  2.  1062  to  March  16, 
1068. 

Scilth.  Voyle  V..  December  14,  1960  to  May 
28,  1067. 

Clenfuegoe,  Nelson  R.,  $3,368.40  (General 
Accounting  Office) ,  November  20,  1060  to  May 
12   1068. 

ateln,  Eileen  M..  February  11,  1962  to  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1963. 
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Witt.  Morris,  $1,600.85,  July  1,  1962  to  May 
11,  1968. 

Wrong  step  given  or  change  from  WB  to 
GS. 

Alazar,  Edgar  V.,  $276.80  May  8,  1068  to 
August  29.  1967. 

Almaquer,  Joe,  $294.80,  April  10,  1066  to 
August  29,  1967. 

Arlzpe,  Pacundo.  $523.60.  April  10.  1066  to 
August  27,  1967. 

Baldwin,  Mellie  K..  $264.  May  22.  1966  to 
August  27.  1967. 

Benavldes.  David  R.,  $562.96,  April  10,  1066 
to  June  8,  1968. 

Cisneros,  Orlando,  $108.80,  January  15,  1967 
to  August  27.  1967. 

Cross,  Mildred,  $108.80,  October  19,  1967 
^  May  25,  1968. 

Davis,  Alton  E..  $306.80,  May  22,  1966  to 
Noveml>er  11,  1967. 

Plores,  Simon  E.,  $288,  April  10,  1966  to 
August  27,  1967. 

Gamboa,  Joe  M.,  $295.20,  April  10,  1966  to 
August  27,  1967. 

Hawks,  Meredith  G.,  $637.60,  January  16. 
1966  to  June  1,  1968. 

Howard,  Thomas  D.,  $412.87,  November  13, 
1966  to  July  16,  1968 

Martinez,  Ismael,  $298.40,  April  10,  1966  to 
August  26,  1967. 

Martinez,  Jose  C,  $264.85,  June  5,  1966  to 
August  27,  1967. 

Martinez,  Ramon  L.,  $582.80,  April  24,  1966 
to  July  6,  1968. 

Martinez,  Ruben,  $90.60,  February  4,  1968 
to  June  8,  1968. 

Piatt,  Harry  A.,  $302.65,  April  24,  1966,  to 
Augxist  26,  1967. 

Pozos,  Domingo,  $301.52,  April  10,  1966  to 
August  26,  1967. 

Qulntero.  Domingo  G.,  $285.60,  April  24, 
1966  to  August  27,  1967. 

Reed,  Harold  B..  $655.20,  January  16.  1966 
to  June  29.  1968. 

Rendon,  Rudy  M.,  $525.60,  April  10,  1966 
to  June  15,  1968. 

Robin,  Harold  A.,  $264,  May  22,  1966  to 
August  27,  1967. 

Sierra,  Joe  J.,  July  10,  1966  to  August  9, 
1968. 

Sifuentes,  Gasper  V.,  $288,  April  10,  1966 
to  August  26,  1967. 

Snflth.  Marvin  M..  $440.80.  January  2,  1966 
to  June  1,  1968. 

Smith,  Melvin  G.,  $264.  May  22.  1966  to 
August  27.  1967. 

Sudduth.  Ralph  W.,  $542.40,  July  17,  1966 
to  July  6, 1968. 

Sunvlslon,  Burl  O.,  $441.60.  January  2. 
1966  to  June  1,  1968. 

White,  O'Douglas,  $122.70,  May  8,  1966  to 
December  3,  1966. 

Whorton,  Doris  R.,  $810.29,  June  4,  1961 
to  July  25,  1965. 

Thomas,  Betty  J.,  $476,  June  5,  1966  to 
June  1,  1968. 

Thomp>6on,   Fentress  L.,   $564.20,   July   10, 

1966  to  June  1,  1968. 

Vela,  Lupe,  $279.80,  May  8,  1966  to  August 
27,  1967. 

Webb,  Charles  W.,  $264.  May  22,  1966  to 
August  27,  1967. 

Wells,  Coy  F.,  $440.80,  January  2,  1966  to 
June  1,  1968. 

Welnette,  Richard  C,  $585.16,  April  24, 1966 
to  July  13.  1968. 

Time  in  lower  grade  iised  in  computing 
waiting  period  for  step  Increase  In  higher 
grade. 

Flndley.   Helen    F.,   $115.16.   September   3. 

1967  to  May  11.  1968. 

West.  James  W.,  $55.02.  January  1.  1967  to 
June  18.  1967. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection  shall   be  deemed 


guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


S.  24— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  section  941(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

In  summary,  section  941  ib)  provides 
that  if  a  dependent  of  a  Foreign  Service 
employee  incurs  an  illness  or  Injury 
abroad,  the  State  Department  may  pay 
for  the  cost  of  treatment  in  excess  of  $35 
up  to  a  maximum  of  120  days,  but  this 
maximum  limitation  does  not  apply  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  illness  or  injury 
«teas  clearly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
aependent  was  located  abroad.  /' 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  sfmply 
add  to  this  a  provLsion  that  neither  shall 
the  limitation  apply  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  illness  or  injury  was  aggravated 
by  the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate 
medical  attention. 

This  bill  stems  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  consideration  In  the 
last  Congress  of  a  private  bill  'S.  2969) 
for  the  relief  of  David  E.  Alter  III.  and 
his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Alter, 
Jr.  The  purpose  of  that  bill  was  to  reim- 
burse the  family  for  medical  expenses 
resulting  from  an  Injury  which  David  E. 
Alter  III,  who  was  then  15  years  old, 
sustained  in  Lusaka.  Zambia,  in  1965 
while  his  father  was  the  AID  representa- 
tive there. 

The  accident  In  which  David  was  in- 
jured occurred  when  he  was  hit  by  a 
truck  as  he  alighted  from  a  car.  At  the 
Lusaka  Greneral  Hospital,  the  Injury  was 
diagnosed  as  simple  concussion  and 
David  was  placed  in  bed  with  no  treat- 
ment prescribed.  Subsequently,  it  devel- 
oped that  he  had  suffered  severe  brain 
stem  damage  in  addition  to  a  fracture 
of  the  right  leg,  torn  ligaments  in  both 
knees,  a  fractured  nose,  loss  of  a  tooth, 
and  lacerations. 

David  was  later  evacuated  to  the  Army 
Hospital  in  Frankfurt  and  then  to  Wash- 
ington. The  accident  occurred  December 
24,  1965.  David  did  not  regain  conscious- 
ness until  October  1966,  and  remained 
hospitalized  until  February  1967.  He  still 
requires  nursing  care  in  the  home  of  his 
parents. 

Pursuant  to  section  941(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act.  the  State  Department 
paid  for  the  flrst  120  days  of  David's 
hospitalization  and  treatment.  At  the 
time  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
considered  the  case  last  year,  David's  at- 
tending physician  estimated  that  the  to- 
tal additional  costs  would  be  well  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000.  as  compared  to  a  limit 
of  $40,000— plus  $2,000  a  year— pro- 
vided by  his  father's  insurance  coverage 
under  the  high  optioiv  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide indemnity  plan — Aetna — of 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program. 

The  State  Department  terminated  its 
payments  for  treatment  after  120  days 
on  the  basis  of  a  determination  by  its 
Medical  Division  that  the  Injury  was  not 
clearly  caused  by  the  fact  that  David  was 
located  abroad.  This  determination  was 


made  on  the  narrow  grounds  that  people 
are  hit  by  trucks  and  suffer  similar  in- 
juries In  the  United  States.  But  as  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  pointed 
out  in  Its  report  last  year  on  S.  2969: 

This  completely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
victims  of  such  injuries  in  the  United  States 
generally  receive  more  prompt  and  adequate 
medical  attention,  thereby  hastening  their 
recovery  and  reducing  complications.  While 
David  was  a  patient  at  the  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center,  for  example,  persons  suffering 
from  similar  injuries  were  admitted  and  dis- 
charged, able  to  walk  and  talk,  within  3 
months. 

The  committee  report  last  year  also 
noted  that — 

Since  section  941(b)  was  enacted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  in 
1958,  from  two  to  six  cases  a  year  have  arisen 
in  which  a  dependent  has  required  treat- 
ment beyond  120  days  and  in  which  a  find- 
ing has  been  made  that  the  cause  is  not 
clearly  related  to  the  dependent's  presence 
overseas.  Without  exception,  these  cases  have 
arisen  from  accidents,  the  victims  of  which 
most  likely  would  have  received  more 
pronipt  and  adequate  treatment  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  next  Congress,  the 
committee  intends  to  give  consideration  to 
amending  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  take 
account  of  this  gap  especially  in  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  to 
provide  the  basis  for  such  consideration 
by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  24)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  certain  costs  of  treatment  of  de- 
pendents of  foreign  service  personnel 
where  illnesses  or  injuries  incurred 
abroad  are  aggravated  by  lack  of  prompt 
and  adequate  medical  attention,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


S.  25— INTRODUCTION  OF  GREAT 
SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monument  on  Ante- 
lope Island  near  the  southern  end  of 
Utah's  unique  Inland  sea. 

Great  Salt  Lake — which  is  Utah's  spe- 
cial landmark — is  also  one  of  our  most 
neglected  natural  resources.  Its  remark- 
able scientific,  historic,  and  recreational 
values  are  all  underdeveloped. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1959, 1  set 
as  one  of  my  goals  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Beginning  with 
that  Congress  and  in  each  succeeding 
Congress,  I  introduced  bills  on  which  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  In  both  Utah 
and  Washington,  and  out  of  which  de- 
veloped a  reasonable  consensus  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing t(5day  is  identical  to  the  ohe 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  90th 
Congress,  but  died  in  the  House.  It  is  a 
distillation  of  the  best  of  all  previous 
bills,  and  full  hearings  and  committee 
and  floor  debate  in  the  Senate.  T  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  that  we 
can  begin  development  of  the  Great  Salt 
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Lake  in  a  way  which  will  fully  realize 
Its  vast  potentlall 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
one  of  the  truly  I  unique  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  worlq. 

The  lake  is  the  living  remnant  of  huge 
Lake  Bonneville  of  Pleistocene  time.  An 
ice-age  lake,  Bon|ieville  covered  much  of 
northern  Utah,  1  eastern  Nevada,  and 
southern  Idaho,  tn  places  to  a  depth  of 
over  1.000  feet,  itie  lake  drained  north- 
ward into  the  Oolumbia  River  system. 
As  the  climate  pt  the  world  changed, 
evaporation  froiii  Bonneville's  surface 
exceeded  the  inflBw  of  fresh  water,  re- 
ducing the  surface  from  about  20,000 
square  miles  to  'near  its  present  size, 
nearly  200  squar^  miles. 

Dissolved  salts,  left  behind  by  the  evap- 
oration, have  ranged  from  16  to  26 
percent  and  have  accounted  for  many 
of  the  unusual  qualities  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Its  densiti  supports  a  swimmer 
with  no  effort  on  nis  part.  A  great  indus- 
try Is  developing  to  extract  valuable 
mineral*  from  tne  briny  waters. 

-Antal«pe  Islan(^  is  about  13  miles  long 
and  4  miles  widei  and  its  moimtain  tops 
rise  1,700  feet  alcove  the  lake's  surface. 
It  is  known  as  Antelope  Island  because 
of  the  antelope  wl  lich  used  to  graze  there, 
and  it  is  one  of  t  le  few  areas  remaining 
in  Utah  which  1  ave  not  been  changed 
by  the  pressures  of  a  growing,  mobile 
population,  but  s  in  a  near  primitive 
condition.  It  offers  a  readymade  plat- 
form from  which  to  see  and  interpret  the 
present  lake  and  its  physical  history. 
The  wave-carved  terraces  from  different 
stages  of  Lake  Bonneville  are  visible.  In 
addition  there  aip  magnificent  views  of 
Great  Salt  Lakeijand  the  other  islands 
and  promontories  asid  moimtain  ranges 
that  stand  In  aruj  ardund  the  basin.  The 
restricted  but  fapcimting  lake  life,  in- 
cluding reeflike  ilgi^deposits,  and  the 
products  of  evaporation  can  readily  be 
interpreted  from  the  island  base. 

It  is  also  easyl  to  visualize,  from  the 
island,  the  efifect  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
both  as  a  barrier  and  as  a  magnet  for 
fur  trappers,  explorers.  Mormon  pio- 
neers, and  the  1  railroad  builders,  all 
major  features  oj  the  story  of  America's 
westward  expansion.  Promontory  Sum- 
mit can  be  seen!  This  is  the  place  on 
which  the  golden  spike  was  driven  in 
1869,  linking  the  east  and  west  coasts  by 
continental  railroad.  Built  in  1849,  the 
oldest  house  in  ptah  still  used  for  its 
original  purpose — as  a  ranchhouse — 
stands  in  a  grassy  setting. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  [conclusion  as  to  scien- 
tific significance: 

Sclentlflc  significance  is  the  hallmark  ot 
National  Monument  caliber  for  any  feature, 
site  or  area.  On  tbis  basis.  Antelope  Island 
merits  National  Monument  status  In  Its 
own  right.  The  islknd  as  a  whole  comprises 
a  complete  topogifiphlc  unit  and  it  Is  the 
record  of  the  drai^  of  earth  history  which 
circumscribes  the  |  island  from  Its  present 
shoreline  to  the  icrests  and  promontories 
standing  as  much!  as  2.400  feet  above  the 
sixrface  of  Great  $alt  Lake.  These  are  fac- 
tors which  contrlljute  to  the  scientific  sig- 
nificance of  Antelope  Island.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  othe^  location  surpasses  Ante- 
lope Island  as  a  scientific  exhibit  of  the  story 
of  Great  Salt  Lal^  and  Its  ancestral  lakes 
and  as  a  place  for  Its  obserration,  study  and 
enjoyment  by  vlsltl>rs. 


There  Is  also  great  potential  for  recrea- 
tional development  on  the  north  end 
of  Antelope  Island.  Preliminary  develop- 
ment plans  Include  two  salt  water 
beaches  and  piers,  a  marina,  bathhouses, 
picnic  facilities,  camping  ground  areas 
throughout  the  island,  and  facilities  for 
horseback  riding. 

Causeways  would  be  improved  and 
surfaced  to  both  the  northern  and  south- 
em  tips  of  the  island  to  provide  easy  ac- 
cess. The  monument  would  be  within 
minutes  traveltime  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  of  the  State 
of  Utah — the  island's  southernmost  tip 
is  only  about  12  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  people  from 
all  over  the  world  swimming  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  In  recent  years,  however,  very 
few  people — either  Utahans  or  visitors — 
have  been  able  to  try  the  exhilarating 
waters  because  bathing  fsuiilltles  have 
been  inadequate.  Receding  lake  waters 
have  left  the  famous  old  resort,  Saltair, 
high  and  dry,  and  it  has  fallen  into  a 
sad  state  of  disrepair.  Other  resorts  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  lake  are  small, 
and  their  facilities  limited.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  would  again  make  Great  Salt 
Lake  a  focal  point  for  interested  Ameri- 
cans and  foreign  visitors  who  would  like 
to  see  and  feel  our  great  dead  sea. 

Tlie  island  comprises  about  26,000 
acres,  nearly  all  in  private  ownership. 
The  establishment  of  the  monument 
would  also  require  acquisition  of  some 
15,000  acres  of  relicted  land  left  exposed 
by  the  receding  waters  and  a  hand  of 
water  around  the  island.  The  island  is 
owned  by  a  ranching  company  which  is 
willing  to  sell.  Costs  of  acquisition  are 
estimated  at  not  more  than  $1,600,000 
and  development  costs  have  been  set  by 
the  National  Park  Service  at  $9,135,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments  recommended  in  1963 
that  Antelope  Island,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
be  authorized  for  establishment  in  the 
national  park  system. 

There  is  strong  support  in  Utah  for 
development.  The  Governor,  the  Honor- 
able Calvin  L.  Hampton,  who  has  just 
been  reelected  by  more  than  a  2-to-l 
majority,  has  long  favored  my  bill.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  Authority,  which  is  the 
State  agency  charged  with  recreational 
and  technical  responsibilites  on  the  lake, 
newspapers  published  in  Utah,  county 
commissioners,  municipal  ofiBcials,  and 
scores  of  private  citizens  have  all  urged 
that  the  Congress  establish  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monimient. 

It  is  time  we  enact  this  bill  to  establish 
a  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument, 
and  set  about  preserving  and  developing 
one  of  the  world's  most  interesting  nat- 
ural phenomena. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  25)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
National  Monument,  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 


by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  26— INTRODUCTION  OP  CANYON- 
LANDS  NATIONAL  PARK  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
the  Congress  authorized  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park  in  1964,  we  recognized  that 
the  boundaries  which  we  were  estab- 
lishing did  not  encompass  all  of  the 
unique  and  magnificent  scenery  in 
the  area  which  was  of  national  park 
caliber.  We  knew  that  someday  we  would 
want  to  take  another  look — that  we  would 
want  to  consider  bringing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  National  Park  Service  some 
of  the  spectacular  areas  which  border  the 
boundaries  of  Canyonlands,  and  which 
are  equal  with  the  present  park  area  in 
scenic,  scientific,  or  historic  Interest. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
expand  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
park  to  add  four  additional  tracts — 
mostly  public  lands — approximately 
95,000  acres.  Three  of  the  tracts  adjoin 
Canyonlands  and  the  remaining  tract  is 
located  a  few  miles  to  the  west.  Their 
addition  would  enlarge  the  park  to  ap- 
proximately 350,000  acres. 

The  largest  of  the  tracts  to  be  added 
is  the  Maze,  which  comprises  49,233 
acres  directly  west  of  the  park,  and  em- 
braces a  rugged  labyrinth  of  canyons  and 
eroded  geological  forms,  some  of  which 
no  white  man  has  ever  seen  yet. 

The  second  largest  tract  comprises 
31,347  acres  lying  along  the  northern 
boimdary  of  Canyonlands,  and  includes 
the  4,562  acres  of  Dead  Horse  Point  State 
Park  which  the  Utah  State  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission  once  requested 
be  taken  into  the  national  park. 

The  other  two  are  tracts  of  approxi- 
mately 11,952  acres  which  adjoin  tU.e 
southeast  comer  of  Canyonlands  and 
contain  part  of  the  famed  Lavender 
Canyon,  and  an  area  of  3,178  acres 
known  as  Horseshoe  Canyon,  which  is 
located  about  7  miles  west  of  the  north- 
west comer  of  Canyonlands,  and  which 
contains  some  of  the  finest  galleries  of 
prehistoric  plctographs  in  the  country. 

All  of  these  new  areas  contain  unique 
features  and  natural  phenomena  which 
have  national  significance.  They  should 
be  kept  in  their  undisturbed  and  natural 
state,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
incorporate  them  Into  the  park. 

Before  Canyonlands  National  Park 
was  established,  there  had  already  been 
some  vandalism  in  southeastern  Utah. 
Both  geological  formations  as  well  as 
Indian  artifacts  and  plctographs  had 
been  destroyed.  It  was  partly  to  give  pro- 
tection to  many  of  these  national  treas- 
ures that  I  pressed  for  action  on  the 
original  Canyonlands  National  Park  bill. 

Now,  the  publicity  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  park  is  bringing  thousands 
of  additional  tourists  into  the  area,  and 
as  roads  are  improved  and  extended  and 
more  campsites  are  completed,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  both  to  Canyonlands  and 
the  lands  adjacent  to  it  will  increase. 
A  $2  Ms  million  Canyonlands  roadbuUd- 
ing  program  is  being  imdertaken  with 
fiscal  1968  and  1969  funds,  and  more 
campgrounds  and  new  trails  are  also 
being  built.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  as  roads 
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and  hiking  and  horseback  trails  are 
pushed  into  formerly  remote  areas,  there 
will  be  a  new  danger  of  vandalism  and 
destruction — not  necessarily  deliberate 
marring  of  the  fabulous  stone  arches, 
windows,  spires,  and  pinnacles  In  which 
the  area  abounds,  but  of  thoughtless 
treatment  of  these  formations.  We 
should  be  moving  now  to  bring  the  most 
spectacular  of  the  still  improtected  areas 
under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  addition  of  the  new  tracts  of  Can- 
yonlands National  Park  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments.  The  Board  had  previ- 
ously recommended  national  park  status 
for  most  of  the  lands  Involved  when  it 
recommended  the  adoption  of  earlier 
proposals  for  a  Canyonlands  National 
Park. 

Development  costs  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ditions have  been  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  $3,587,000 
and  increased  annual  cHJeratlng  costs  of 
$47,000.  Since  most  of  the  land  involved 
is  publicly  owned,  land  acquisition  costs 
have  been  estimated  at  only  $20,000.  The 
bill  provides  for  in  lieu  Federal  land  ex- 
changes for  Utah  State-owned  land 
within  the  proposed  new  tracts. 

Washington  hearings  were  held  on  a 
bill  Identical  to  the  one  I  send  to  the  desk 
today  In  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  last  summer,  but  no 
further  action  was  taken  because  there 
was  not  time  for  field  hearings,  and  for 
fioor  consideration  before  the  end  of 
the  session.  I  shall  press  for  final  action 
in  the  91st  Congress. 


S.  27— INTRODUCTION  OF  GLEN 
CANYON  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish by  statute  and  to  clarify  the  uses 
and  boundaries  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  the  giant  water 
recreation  resource  created  in  Utah  and 
Arizona  by  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  Recreation 
Area  of  1,142,433  acres  of  land  and  water, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  present  rec- 
reation area  of  1.196,500  acres  estab- 
lished by  administrative  action  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  new  boxmdaries  of  the 
area  are  Identified  on  National  Park 
Service  map  numbered  LNPSW-lOOOA- 
GLC. 

TTiese  boundaries  extend  northward, 
beyond  the  ones  now  In  existence,  to 
embrace  a  section  of  the  country  known 
as  the  Maze  which  lies  north  of  the 
recreation  area  and  west  of  Canyon- 
lands National  Park.  The  new  boundaries 
would  also  exclude  two  tracts  of  public 
land  withdrawn  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses In  the  vicinity  of  Sit  Etown  Bench 
and  Warm  Creek  comprising  approxi- 
mately 7,836  and  4.946  acres,  respectively. 
The  location  of  these  lands  adjacent  to 
both  Lake  Powell  and  nearby  coal  de- 
posits make  them  adaptable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  steam  powerplants,  and.  If 


development  becomes  feasible,  the  De- 
partment has  indicated  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  leases  for  the  lands  needed. 
Two  private  concerns  have  expressed  an 
Interest  in  steam  powerplant  develop- 
ment in  this  area. 

Lake  Powell,  with  a  surface  area  of 
256  square  miles,  has  already  become  a 
recreation  magnet,  attracting  400.000 
visitors  annually.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  Park  Service  development  program 
is  complete,  and  as  the  program  pro- 
gresses, and  more  of  the  area  is  opened 
up.  the  area  will  become  even  more 
popular. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  establish  the 
recreation  area  by  law  and  assure  Its 
continued  existence  and  development,  it 
will  confer  on  the  National  Park  Service 
appropriate  police  power  to  protect  the 
area  and  the  people  who  visit  there. 

Enactment  will  also  assure  continued 
authority  to  remove  both  leasable  and 
nonleasable  minerals  from  the  area,  and 
continued  use  of  grazing  permits,  sub- 
ject only  to  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  adverse  effects 
from  these  activities  upon  the  operation 
of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  or  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  recreation  area.  Navajo 
Tribe  mineral  rights  and  the  right  to  use 
certain  lands  are  also  protected. 

The  bill  allows  hunting  and  fishing  In 
accordance  with  the  State  laws  of  Utah 
and  Arizona.  Since  language  on  hunting 
and  fishing  in  recreation  areas  which 
was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  was 
worked  out  in  the  90th  Congress  In  S. 
444.  the  bill  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge  Recreation  Area,  the  same  lan- 
guage appears  in  this  bill. 

The  estimated  costs  of  acquiring  the 
160  acres  of  private  lands  within  the  rec- 
reation area  boundaries  is  set  at  $175.- 
000.  and  State-owned  lands  may  be  ac- 
quired or  exchanged  only  with  State  con- 
currence. Since  authority  already  exists 
under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act  to 
operate  the  recreation  area,  no  addi- 
tional development  costs  or  operating 
costs  will  result  from  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  noncontroversial.  Its  en- 
actment was  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and  hearings  were  held  on  it  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  late  in  the  second  session.  No 
further  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
time  factor.  I  sincerely  hope  the  bill  can 
be  considered  quickly  and  passed  by  both 
Houses  within  the  next  few  months. 


S.    28— INTRODUCTION    OF    WATER 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  relationship  of  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  States  In  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  certain  streams.  I  have 
sponsored  similar  bills  during  the  past 
three  Congresses  and  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce this  bill  today. 

Efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this 
and  similar  legislation  has  not  continued 
for  a  number  of  years  and  It  has  received 
broad  support,  particularly  from  water 
leaders  in  the  arid  West  where  the  de- 
creeising  availability  of  water  focuses  our 
attention  on  the  problem.  The  purpose 


of  the  bill  is  not  to  deprive  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  States  of  any 
rights  which  they  may  now  have  in  de- 
veloping our  water  supplies  but  rather  to 
furnish  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  to 
our  public  agencies.  Federal  and  State, 
in  the  acquisition  of  meaningful  water 
rights. 

This  legislation  would  establish  juris- 
dictional guidelines  for  some  of  the  more 
common  areas  of  dispute  between  various 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States.  As  In- 
creasing amounts  of  our  total  available 
water  resources  are  put  to  beneficial  use. 
undefined  Federal  rights  to  these  re- 
sources have  created  uncertainty  and 
hampered  State  and  local  governments 
in  their  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  citizens  through  their  own  efforts. 
I  hope  that  those  Federal  agencies  which 
have  been  reluctant  to  endorse  this  leg- 
islation In  the  past  will  examine  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  thoughtfully  and  rec- 
ognize that  It  Is  not  a  vehicle  to  limit 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  Federal 
Government  but  Is  intended  to  introduce 
certainty  and  fairplay  and  thus  permit 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
agencies  to  develop  our  water  resources 
in  a  logical  manner. 

For  those  Senators  who  vrtsh  to  ex- 
plore the  subject  matter  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  detail,  I  would  refer  them  to  the 
extensive  past  history  of  these  bills  which 
is  contained  in  the  Record  and  tn  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs.  But  I  do 
believe  it  desirable  to  explain  briefly  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  28)  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship of  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  States  in  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  certain  streams,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  tv,ice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

s.  28 
A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship  of  interests 

of  the  tJnited  States  and  of  the  States  la 

the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain  streams 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilou-e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  stated  in  section  5,  the 
withdrawal  or  reservation  of  surveyed  or  un- 
surveyed  lands  of  the  United  States,  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made,  shall  not  affect  any 
right  to  the  use  of  navigable  or  nonnavigable 
water  acquired  pursuant  to  State  law 
either — 

( 1 )  before  the  establishment  of  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  or 

(2)  after  the  establishment  of  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  unless.  In  the  latter 
event,  a  Federal  statute. 

or  an  officer  of  the  United  States  authorized 
to  make  such  a  withdrawal  or  reservation, 
shall  have  promulgated  the  purpose,  quan- 
tity, and  priority  date  of  the  water  right 
reserved  to  the  United  States  or  otherwise 
established  under  Its  own  laws,  and  such 
promulgation  shall  have  antedated  the 
initiation  of  the  conflicting  right  under 
State  law:  Provided.  That  If  such  promulga- 
tion shtUl  be  made  otherwise  tbaxi  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  it  shall  not  become  effective 
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until  sixty  days  after  It  shall  have  been 
published  in  the  Pe<leral  RegUter  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  head  of  the  department  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  lands  affected  to 
both  Houses  of  Congtess  (counting  only  days 
on  which  both  Houfes  are  in  session ) ;  and 
It  shall  be  vacated!  If  disapproved  within 
said  sixty  days  by  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
either  House. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  right  lo  the  diversion,  storage, 
distribution,    or    use    of    water    which    the 
United  States  or  those  claiming  under  the 
United  States  assert  to  have  been  established 
under  the  laws  of  u  State  shall  be  neither 
greater  nor  less  tha^  those  accorded  by  the 
laws  of  that  State  t«  uses  of  water  by  others 
than  the  United  Sts  tes  ( Including  the  State 
Itself)    in   UKe   circumstances,   and  shall   be 
Initiated   and   perfected   In  aocordance  with 
the  procedure  estabished  by  the  laws  of  that 
State     Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not 
affect  any  authority  which  the  United  Stales 
may  have  to  establi:  ih  water  rlghte  under  lis 
own   laws,   neretofc-e   or   hereafter   enacted. 
Sec.   3.  No   vested    right   to   the   diversion, 
storage,   or  use  of    uny   waters,   navigable  or 
nonnavtgstole,  acquired  under  the  laws  of  a 
Swtte  am* -recognize  1  by  the  laws  in  force  as 
of  the  effective  data  of  this  Act  in  that  State 
as  being  compensat  le  If  taken  or  used  by  or 
under   the   authority   of   the  State,  shall   be 
taken  or  used  by  or  under  the  authority  oJ 
the  United  States  w  thout  Just  compensation 
"Vested  right"  shal    mean  either  ( 1 )   an  ap- 
proprlaUve  right  initiated  in  accordance  with 
the  general  laws  o    the  State  applicable  tc 
the  approprlaUon  at  water  rights,  which  hai 
been  exercised  elth  sr  by  the  commencement 
of  actual  diversion,  storage,  or  use  of  water 
or  by  the  commencement  of  construction  oJ 
works  for  such  puDoses,  and  which  Is  there- 
after maintained  w  th  reasonable  diligence  U. 
the  completion  of  s  ich  works  and  application 
of  water  to  such  pirposes.  or  (2»  a  riparian 
overlying,  or  puebli  >  right,  to  the  extent  that 
such  laws  of  the  Slate  recognize  such  rights. 
or  (3)  a  prescrtptiMB  right  or  any  other  water 
right  to  the  extent   that  water  has  been  put 
to  beneficial  use. 

Sec    4    M  works  hereafter  constructed  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
impair   or   interfer;   with   the   utilization   of 
any  right  to  the  diversion,  storage,  or  other 
use  of  water  whlcl    Is  vested  and  compensa- 
ble under  section   3.  and  If  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  said   -Ight  as  to  the  compensa- 
tion due   for  sucl    impairment  or   interfer- 
ence  has  not  been  reached  by   the  time   of 
the  initial  interfeience  with  such  right,  the 
United   States    shill    Initiate    and    diligently 
prosecute  proceedings  to  condemn  the  same 
under  appropriate  Federal  or  State  laws  of 
eminent  domain.  :f  It  shall  fail  to  do  so.  no 
statute  of  llmitatons  shall  apply  against  a 
suit  by  the  injtire*  party  against  the  United 
States   for    compehsatlon    for    such    Impair- 
ment or  interfere  ace  in  a  Federal  court  of 
competent  j\ulsdl;tlon;  but  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  authoriz  e  an  action  to  enjoin  such 
impairment  or  ln|terference.  If  such  ah  In- 
junction action  c*uld  not  be  maintained  in 
the  absence  of  thli  Act. 

SBC.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(1)  modifying  ar  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  -' ct  of  Congress  relative  to 
acquisition  by  tie  United  States  of  rights 
to  the  use  of  wa  ;er  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(2)  permitUng  approprtaUons  of  water 
under  State  law  which  Interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  Inl  ernational  treaties  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  amending,  altering,  or  repeaUng  any 
provUion  of  any  law  which  limita  the  acre- 
age in  single  owiership  that  may  be  served 
with  water  mad«(  available  under  the  recla- 
mation law; 

(4)  affecting,  impairing,  diminishing,  Bub- 
ordinatlng.  or  enlarging  (a)  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  to  waten  under 


any  interstate  compact  or  existing  Judicial 
decree,  (b)  any  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or  any 
claim  or  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  In- 
dians or  Indian  tribes,  (c)  any  water  right 
heretofore  acquired  by  others  than  the 
United  States  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
(d)  any  right  to  any  quantity  of  water  used 
for  governmental  purposes  or  programs  of 
the  United  States  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  tnls  Act,"  (e)  any  right  of 
the  United  States  lo  use  water  which  Is  here- 
after lawfully  initiated  in  the  exercise  of  the 
express  or  necessarily  Implied  authority  of 
any  present  or  future  Act  of  Congress  or 
State  law  when  such  right  Is  Initiated  prior 
to  tiie  acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to 
use  water  pursuant  to  State  law,  (f)  any 
preference  accorded  by  Federal  or  State  law 
to  any  public  agency  with  respec.  to  electric 
power. 

Sec.  6.  ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    water 
Rights  Act  of  1069". 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident.  section  I 
requires  that  the  Federal  GoveAment 
in  the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  pub- 
lic lands  make  a  public  record  of  those 
rights  it  intends  to  establish  in  the  waters 
appurtenant  'to  the  lands  withdrawn  or 
reserved.  The  extensive  Federal  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  West,  much  of  it  dat- 
ing to  the  earliest  periods  of  development, 
means  that  much  of  the  water  arises 
under  situations  which  seemingly  gives 
the  United  States  prior  rights  to  its  use 
by  the  mere  withdrawal  or  reservation  of 
the  lands  leaving  all  downstream  users 
at  the  mercy  of  any  future  idea  proposed 
by  some  Federal  agency.  No  development 
or  use  or  other  indication  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  claim  a  right  need  occur, 
perhaps  for  many  decades  after  the  with- 
d  awals  or  reservations. 

The  object  of  the  section  is  not  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Goverrunent  from  as- 
serting a  right  to  these  waters.  Rather, 
it  only  requires  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment give  fair  notice  of  its  intentions 
with  regards  to  the  water  including  the 
purpose,  quantity,  and  the  priority  of  the 
right  reserved,  permitting  others  to  then 
develop  the  balance  without  fear  of  losing 
it  later.  .  ... 

State  proceedings  for  the  acquisition 
and  perfection  of  water  rights  demand 
that  the  petitioner  detaU  the  right  he 
seeks  thereby  proclaiming  to  every  inter- 
ested party  what  is  at  stake  and  so  per- 
mitting other  potential  users  to  make 
their  plans  accordingly.  I  do  not  feel  it 
unreasonable  to  insist  that  the  Federal 
Government  also  proclaim  its  intentions. 
An  equitable  procedure  is  set  forth  by 
which  the  right  can  be  made  known.  This 
can  be  accomplished  either  by  an  act  of 
Congress  or  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  by  an  authorized  Federal  offi- 
cer  n  the  promulgation  is  by  a  Federal 
officer  then  he  must  give  Congress  60 
days  in  which  to  consider  his  act  and 
authorizes  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  either  House  to  vacate 
it  by  an  adverse  resolution. 

Section  n  represents  the  contrary  sit- 
uation to  section  I,  in  that  here  we  are 
dealing  with  a  water  right  which  the 
United  States  claims  pursuant  to  State 
law  rather  than  one  asserted  under  Fed- 
eral law.  The  Federal  Goverrunent  quite 
frequently  acquires  water  rights  through 
State  proceedings  and  the  requirements 
of  this  section  would  seem  so  obvious  a« 
to  be  mere  surplusage.  However,  Fed- 


eral agencies  have  on  occasion  contended 
that  although  they  are  claiming  a  right 
vmder  State  law,  they  need  not  follow  the 
law  in  its  acquisition. 

Here  again,  there  is  no  question  of  im- 
posing limits  on  Federal  sovereignty, 
merely  a  direction  that  the  State  law 
controls  if  the  Federal  Government 
claims  its  right  under  the  State  law.  The 
right  acquired  in  this  manner  can  be 
neither  less  nor  greater  than  those  ac- 
corded others  by  the  State  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  State  must  be 
followed.  Actually,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  to  pursue  Its  claim 
through  State  procedures  as  their  pur- 
pose is  ordinarily  to  assure  the  validity  of 
the  right  and  determine  and  settle  any 
and  ail  conflicting  claims. 

Section  III  directs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  compensate  owners  of  State- 
created  water  rights  when  it  takes  their 
rights  if  the  State  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  compensate  the  owner  if  it 
took  the  right.  This  section  has  been  in- 
cluded to  cover  an  anomaly  in  our  law. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  Government 
may  take  water  rights  to  carry  out  its 
purposes  as  authorized  by  various  pow- 
ers granted  imder  its  provisions.  Thus, 
a  taking  under  the  "war  power"  also  re- 
quires that  the  Federal  Government  pay 
compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  right 
under  the  fifth  amendment. 

But  a  glaring  exception  to  this  rule 
has  been  created  by  our  courts  in  those 
instances  where  the  taking  is  pursuant 
to  the  power  to  control  navigation.  The 
Federal  Government  in  a  Federal  water 
project  in  aid  of  navigation  can  take  the 
water  right  of  an  individual  and  leave 
him  pennUess  even  though  his  right  has 
been  perfected  in  accordance  with  State 
procedures  and  for  which  the  State 
would  have  to  pay  compensation  if  it 
acquired  the  right. 

Under  current  decisions  of  our  courts, 
the  navigation  power  has  been  given  the 
broadest  possible  interpretation  making 
it  applicable  to  a  great  many  of  our 
streams.  Congress  has  already  provided 
that  compensation  be  paid  for  water 
rights  taken  in  the  Reclamation  Act  and 
the  Federal  Power  Act  and  it  is  only  fair  y 
that  this  protection  be  extended  in  all 
Federal  water  development  projects. 

In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  section  clearly  defines 
what  are  to  be  considered  vested  rights 
entitled  to  compensation  so  as  to  prevent 
the  assertion  of  unorthodox  or  shadowy 
rights  not  commonly  considered  to  be 
compensable. 

Section  IV  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  initiate  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings when  it  cannot  acquire  a  State- 
created  water  right  from  the  owner  by 
agreement.  Instances  have  arisen  where 
the  Government  has  taken  or  interfered 
with  a  water  right  and  rather  than 
initiate  a  condemnation  proceeding  left 
the  owner  to  shift  for  himself  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  compensation  for  his  loss. 
In  the  event  that  the  Government  does 
not  proceed  with  the  action  as  required 
by  the  section,  then  the  owner's  right  to 
secure  compensation  shall  not  be  lost  by 
the  running  of  a  statute  of  limitations. 
This  added  protection  for  the  owner  will 
prevent  his  being  ousted  from  hla  claim 
by  some  Federal  activity  which  would 
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cause  the  limitation  to  begin  to  run  long 
before  he  recognized  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  comply  with  this 
section. 

However,  the  section  does  not  give  the 
owner  any  new  rights  to  interfere  with 
a  needed  Federal  resource  development 
project  by  specifically  providing  that  he 
may  not  move  to  enjoin  the  activity  of 
the  Government  if  he  could  not  have 
done  so  in  the  absence  of  this  act.  Also 
his  right  must  be  of  such  character  that 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  the  provisions  of  section  m. 

These  provisions  appeal  to  me  as  be- 
ing eminently  fair.  The  Government  has 
a  vast  and  well-organized  procedure  for 
the  acquisition  of  private  property  for  its 
many  projects.  In  the  planning  of  a  proj- 
ect it  ordinarily  knows  what  effect  its 
activity  will  have  on  other  property  and 
in  fairness  should  not  cast  the  burden  on 
the  individual  water  right  owner  to  seek 
redress  when  his  only  notice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's intentions  and  its  effect  on 
him  may  have  been  obtained  through 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  news  reports  or 
local  gossip  until  he  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  his  right  is 
only  on  paper  and  there  is  no  more  water 
in  the  stream. 

Section  V  is  a  carefully  drafted  section 
to  prevent  a  broader  Interpretation  of 
the  act  than  is  intended.  It  prohibits  any 
interpretation  that  would  interfere  with 
international  treaties,  interstate  com- 
pacts, certain  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment such  as  to  Indians  and  includes 
savings  clauses  for  various  preexisting 
conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  some  reso- 
lution of  these  conflicts  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years.  It  is  one  of 
the  remaining  areas  yet  to  be  acted 
upon  by  Congress  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  distinguished  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  almost  a 
decade  ago. 

Our  water  development  programs  at 
the  State  ajid  local  level  continue  to 
move  ahead  as  our  population  pressures 
increase.  But  the  answer  of  some  of  our 
Federal  officials  that  apparently  these 
clarifications  are  not  needed  as  these 
agencies  continue  to  build  is  to  insult 
our  intelligence.  They  build  because  they 
must.  But  this  does  not  remove  the  un- 
certainty and  the  conflicts  and  the  fact 
that  they  must  move  forward  does  not 
mean  that  a  sense  of  fair  play  by  a 
number  of  these  officials  is  ample  indica- 
tion to  me  that  the  abuses  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  ameliorate  are  still  con- 
sidered sound  Federal  policy  in  some 
quarters  and  we  can  expect  to  see  them 
cropping  up  again  as  we  continue  to  de- 
velop our  water  resources.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  modified  msuiy  times  over 
the  past  few  years,  in  most  instances  to 
meet  objections  of  the  Federal  agencies. 
I  believe  it  is  now  time  that  it  be  enacted. 


S.  30— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL— 
THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  known  for  quite  a  long  time  of  the 
existence  in  our  midst  of  a  separate  so- 


ciety, composed  of  closely  organized  and 
strictly  disciplined  criminals.  This  ille- 
gitimate, corrupt,  violent,  and  racketeer- 
ing alliance  is  dedicated  to  its  own  selfish 
perpetuation  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary. In  its  greedy,  grasping  quest  for 
money  and  power  it  has  engaged  in  every 
illegal  activity  known  to  man. 

One  measure  of  organized  crime's  suc- 
cess today  is  its  ability  to  milk,  bilk, 
extort,  maim,  and  murder;  to  thrive  and 
to  expand;  and  to  insulate  and  protect 
itself  from  prosecution  and  penalties  of 
the  law.  Mr.  President,  the  majority  of 
American  people  are  not  directly  touched 
by  its  activities,  but  millions  are  in- 
directly its  victims  in  varying  degrees. 
Many  others,  both  knowingly  and  unwit- 
tingly, participate  in  its  activities  by 
engaging  in  gambling,  loan  sharking, 
narcotics,  and  other  forms  of  vice  that 
crime  syndicates  promote  and  operate. 
Since  law  enforcement  efforts  are  often 
thwarted  by  the  unavailability  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  corruption  of  public 
officials,  organized  crime  continues  to 
increasingly  expand  and  prosper  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  America  has  always 
been  plagued  by  some  forms  of  orga- 
nized crime.  But  never  before  in  our 
history  have  we  faced  the  highly  so- 
phisticated, structured,  and  formalized 
groups  which  flagrantly  operate  today. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  crime  today 
transcend  the  crime  we  knew  yesterday, 
and  yesterday's  criminal  laws  and  pro- 
cedures are  not  equal  or  adequate  to  the 
challenge  that  organized  crime  poses 
today. 

Today's  power  base  of  organized  crime 
consists  of  24  Cosa  Nostra  groups  oper- 
ating as  criminal  cartels  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  Nation.  The 
impaw;t  that  this  group  has  on  our  peo- 
ple, the  Government  which  serves  them, 
and  the  economy  which  sustains  them, 
is  devastating.  The  primary  source  of  il- 
legal income — mostly  tax  free — amassed 
by  organized  crime  is  gained  through 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  prostitution, 
narcotics,  protection  shakedown,  and 
extortion.  Organized  crime,  however, 
does  not  Umit  itself  solely  to  criminal 
endeavors.  It  uses  its  ill-gotten  gains, 
together  with  the  imposition  of  violence 
and  the  instilling  of  fear  to  infiltrate  and 
secure  control  of  legitimate  business  and 
labor  imion  activities. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  certain  de- 
fects in  our  evidence-gathering  and 
proof -producing  process  which  serve  only 
to  aid  the  overlords  of  crime  and  enable 
them  to  expand  their  illicit  operations, 
and  to  exploit  our  society. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice  stated  the  problem  thusly: 

Law  enforcement's  way  of  fighting  orga- 
nized crime  has  been  primitive  compared  to 
organized  crime's  way  of  operating. 

To  overcome  this  deficiency  and  to 
bolster  law  enforcement's  efforts  in  this 
area,  I  am  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,"  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtjska) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ehvin)  join  me  as  cosponsors.  Sev- 
eral of  the  provisions  contained  in  this 


bill  were  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  and  represent 
an  attempt  to  improve  our  evidence- 
gathering  and  proof-producing  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that 
any  Senators  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
join  in  cosponsorlng  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  m 
the  near  future  I  intend  to  make  a  more 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  extent 
of  organized  crime  in  America  and  dis- 
cuss the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  more 
detail.  Today,  however,  I  will  simply 
highlight  its  contents. 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  seeks  to  give 
more  autonomy  to  Federal  grand  juries 
and  to  insulate  them  from  the  possibility 
of  corruption.  By  thus  increasing  the 
efficacy  of  the  grand  jury  we  should  im- 
prove considerably  this  prime  source  of 
obtaining  evidence  against  organized 
crime.  , 

Briefly,  this  title  would  authorize  a 
grand  jury  to  be  called  into  session  in 
each  jurisdiction  once  every  18  months 
with  the  right,  at  6-month  intervals,  to 
extend  its  existence  up  to  36  months,  on 
a  showing  to  the  court  that  it  had  un- 
finished business.  These  juries  would  be 
selected  without  discrimination  from 
residents  within  their  jurisdictions,  and 
the  foreman  would  be  selected  by  these 
juries.  The  jury  would  not  be  limited  by 
the  charge  of  the  court  but  would  have 
the  right  to  pursue  any  violation  of  the 
criminal  law  within  its  jurisdiction.  Citi- 
zens would  be  accorded  the  right  to  con- 
tact the  jury,  through  the  foreman,  re- 
garding any  alleged  criminal  act.  In  the 
even  the  workload  of  the  jury  became 
excessive,  it  could  petition  the  court  to 
empanel  another  jury,  and  the  failure 
of  the  court  to  act  would  be  appealable. 
The  jur^  would  also  be  accorded  the 
right  to  ask  the  attorney  general  to  re- 
place local  prosecutors  and  investigators 
if  dissatisfied  with  their  performance. 
And,  finally,  the  jury  would  be  author- 
ized to  submit  formal  reports  or  present- 
ments to  the  court. 

To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  evidence 
in  organized  crime  cases,  a  general  im- 
munity statute  is  needed.  Title  n  of 
the  bill  contains  such  a  provision,  and 
would  compel  testimony  and  grant  im- 
munity to  witnesses  in  certain  Federal 
cases. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  seeks  to  rectify  the 
situation  in  which  a  witness,  once  under 
the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
refuses  to  cooperate.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  court  to  hold 
in  contempt  witnesses  who  willfully  fail 
or  refuse,  without  just  cause,  to  give 
testimony,  and  to  confine  them,  without 
ball,  until  such  time  as  they  did  respond. 

Two  rules  of  evidence  that  have  had  an 
extremely  detrimental  effect  in  the 
prosecution  of  organized  criminals  are 
the  so-called  two-witness  rule,  and  the 
direct  evidence  rule.  These  are  archaic 
common  law  rules  of  evidence  that  are 
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still  applicable  it  Federal  perjury  prose- 
cutions. These  rules  have  such  a  debili- 
tating effect  on  prosecution  that  the 
threat  of  a  perjnry  charge  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  truth  ot  testimony  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  is  almost  meaningless. 

Briefly,  the  "two-witness  rule"  pro- 
vides that  the  uncorroborated  testimony 
of  one  witness  is!  not  enough  to  establish 
the  falsity  of  the  testimony  of  the  ac- 
cused. The  "dire<jt  evidence"  rule  requires 
that  the  falsity  of  an  accused's  testimony 
in  a  perjury  prostcution  must  be  direct — 
and  that  circumstantial  evidence,  no 
matter  how  persuasive,  is  not  enough  for 
conviction.  The  Crime  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Organized  Crime  aptly  de- 
scribed these  t\i«(o  rules  as  "an  unwar- 
ranted obstacle  to  securing  legitimate 
perjury  convlcti<>ns." 

Title  rv  woul<j  abolish  the  outmoded 
two-witness  and  jdirect-evidence  rules  in 
perjury  cases,  and  would  provide  for 
the  prosecution  of  persons  making  con- 
tradictory statentents  under  oath,  with- 
out requiring  proof  of  the  falsity  of  one 


o_f  the|  statement 
eral  leVel,  additlc 


Presently,  at  the  Fed- 
^nal  proof  of  the  falsity 
of  one  of  the  statements  is  mandatory. 

The  next  two!  titles  of  the  bill  deal 
with  the  protection  of  Government  wit- 
nesses who  are  willing  to  testify  in  orga- 
nized crime  casas.  These  criminals  will 
go  to  any  length  to  prevent  such  testi- 
mony. Title  V,  th  ;ref ore,  would  authorize 
thf  taking  of  pretrial  depositions  from 
suth  witnesses  w  lich  could  then  be  used 
as  evidence  in  subsequent  prosecutions. 
Mr.  President,  this  provision,  if  enacted, 
might  well  save  the  lives  of  many  future 
Government  witnesses  and  their  families. 

As  a  further  measure  of  protection  for 
Government  witnesses,  title  VI  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  their  safety  and  security. 

Title  VII  of  thi  bill  seeks  to  codify  an 
existing  evidentiary  rule  relating  to  con- 
spiracies, a  legal  [tool  frequently  used  to 
combat  organize^  crime.  This  provision 
would  allow,  whefe  a  conspiracy  has  been 
established,  the  admission  of  a  declara- 
tion or  statement  of  one  conspirant 
against  another.  | 

Title  vm  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
increased  punishment  for  convicted 
habitual  and  professional  criminals,  as 
well  as  for  organi  sed  crime  leaders.  Thus, 
whenever  a  U.S.  attorney  charged  with 
prosecuting  an  individual  over  21  years 
old  for  a  felony  hi  is  reason  to  believe  that 
first,  such  person  has  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  on  two  ci  more  occasions,  or  sec- 
ond, such  person  is  a  professional  crim- 
inal, or  third,  sucb  person  is  an  organized 
crime  leader,  and  jhis  danger  to  the  public 
requires  imprisoniment  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  offense  jor  which  he  is  charged, 
and  the  court  so'  finds,  then  such  indi- 
vidual may  be  imbrisoned  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  30  yeara 

The  defendant  Iwould  be  put  on  notice 
that  he  is  subject  to  this  provision,  but 
under  no  circumaitances  would  it  be  dis- 
closed to  the  jury.  If  the  accused  is  found 
giiilty  of  the  felony  with  which  he  is 
charged,  a  separarte  presentence  hearing 
would  be  held  before  the  court  to  de- 
termine this  issue 


Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  bill  as  a 
starting  point.  I  am  not  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  its  present  language,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  its  objectives  will  meet 
with  general  approval.  Perhaps  the  bill 
can  be  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
committee  and  hearing  process.  I  assume 
it  will  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  to  its  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  in  which  event, 
I  would  expect  to  schedule  early  hearings 
on  it,  as  well  as  on  other  bills  that  may 
be  submitted  by  my  colleagues  and  by 
the  administration. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however,  and  that 
is  that  neither  the  omnibus  crime  bill  we 
enacted  last  year,  nor  the  proposal  I  sub- 
mit today  will  fully  solve  the  crime  prob- 
lems now  plaguing  our  country.  But  we 
must  continue  enacting  remedial  legisla- 
tion where  needed,  and  making  appro- 
priations that  are  necessary  to  combat 
the  moimting  crime  menace  that  threat- 
ens our  internal  seciuity.  We  must  pro- 
vide our  law  enforcement  establishment 
with  every  constitutional  tool  and  effec- 
tive legal  weapon  at  our  command. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the 
'  laws  we  enact,  and  in  this  regard,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  distressed  over  the 
refusal  of  the  outgoing  administration  to 
use  the  wiretapping  provision  of  last 
year's  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  I  think  it  was  imfortimate 
and  inexcusable  that  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration took  that  unwise  and  un- 
justifiable attitude  regarding  a  law  en- 
forcement statute  that  was  overwhelm- 
ingly enacted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. **^j 

Mr.  President,  when  I  prepared  these 
remarks  I  had  no  direct  information  as 
to  what  the  new  administration's  policy 
would  be  regarding  the  use  of  title  m 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  I  was  persuaded — 
and  I  was  hopeful — it  would  respect  the 
will  of  Congress  and  prudently  and  effec- 
tively use  this  potent  weapon  against  the 
dangerous  professional  criminals  and 
the  entrenched  lawless  elements  in  our 
society.  I  was  very  gratified  yesterday 
when  the  nominee  for  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  he 
would,  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  Nation,  cautiously  and  pru- 
dently make  use  of  title  ni  as  a  useful 
weapon  in  law  enforcement  and  particu- 
larly against  organized  crime.  I  am  hope- 
ful also  that  Congress  will  further 
strengthen  our  law  enforcement  ma- 
chinery by  enacting  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  make  a  request  for  the  bill  to 
lie  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  that  request.  I  was  present  and 
listening  but  I  did  not  hear  exactly 
what  was  transpiring  or  I  would  have 
objected.  This  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
campaign  I  started  2  years  ago  to  bring 
to  an  end  dual  sponsorship  of  bills  in  the 


Senate.  I  think  It  Is  a  curse  on  the  Sen- 
ate, for  one  thing,  and  second,  it  com- 
pletely dlscombobulates  those  sitting  at 
the  front  desk  in  keeping  up  the  records. 
So  I  have  always  and  always  objected 
when  that  request  was  made.  I  do  not 
mind  getting  signatures  when  Senators 
can  get  them,  but  I  refer  to  having  a  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  remember 
this  request  ever  having  been  objected 
to  before. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  objected  reli- 
giously and  on  every  occasion  when  I 
have  been  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  when  I  was 
present,  may  I  say.  I  do  not  recall  it  if 
the  Senator  did  so.  I  have  no  objection 
to  withdrawing  the  request,  if  that  prac- 
tice is  to  be  observed.  I  was  following  a 
practice  I  know  had  prevailed  here,  and 
I  was  simply  according  what  I  regarded 
as  a  courtesy  to  Senators  if  they  shared 
the  views  I  expressed  and  desired  to  sup- 
port and  be  identified  with  the  effort  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  policy.  I  have  no 
objection,  and  if  it  is  to  apply  to  every 
Senator  and  to  all  bills. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  when  I  am 
around,  or  if  I  can  contrive  it  or  leave 
a  standing  objection,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  hope  that 
it  is  not  a  situation  where  the  objection 
would  apply  when  the  Senator  is  present 
and  not  apply  when  the  Senator  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  should  have  a 
fixed  rule.  I  am  going  to  accommodate 
the  request  of  the  Senator  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  if  this  is  not 
made  a  permanent  rule,  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  be  obligated,  and  I  refer  to  those 
Senators  who  are  willing  to  defer  to  the 
Senator's  ideas  in  this  matter.  If  that 
is  to  be  the  p>olicy  or  rule,  it  should  be 
observed;  but  if  it  is  to  be  observed  only 
in  some  instances  and  violated  in  other 
instances.  I  would  insist  en  my  right  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEa^.  I  assure  my  good 
friend  that  I  shall  try  to  make  it  a  rule 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  If  we  can  get 
the  rules  modified  to  put  an  end  to  dual 
sponsorship,  I  trust  we  can  get  that  done 
also. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  there  should 
be  a  rule.  As  long  as  it  is  permissible,  ex- 
cept by  objection.  I  think  it  is  an  in- 
vitation to  raise  an  Issue,  because  some 
people  like  to  yield  to  the  minority 
leader 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  becomes  terribly  in- 
convenient for  the  men  working  in  the 
front  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  has  not  been  the 
practice,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Now,  Senator,  I  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  objection 
and  I  would  not  yield  on  the  point  that 
there  is  objection  because  the  cospon- 
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sors  are  named  and  their  names  appear 
on  the  bill 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  the  time  it  is  in- 
troduced  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  that  under- 
standing, that  the  cosponsors'  names  re- 
main on  the  bill,  because  they  were  there 
at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  it;  but  I  make 
the  observation  that  from  time  to  time 
I  may  very  well,  and  other  Senators  may 
very  well  if  they  desire  to  become  co- 
sponsors,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  be  printed  on  the  bill  as  co- 
sponsors  when  the  bill  is  reprinted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  within  the 
rules. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  motion 
I  made  Is  in  the  rule.  I  do  not  expect 
anjrthing  special  for  me  on  the  bill.  I 
simply  want  to  get  a  standard  procedure 
established  that  we  wUl  all  observe.  If 
we  can  do  that,  then  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  probably  cospon- 
sor  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so,  if  he  will  ask 
unanimous  conserTt  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  still  do  not  want  it 
to  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  suggestion  or  request 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  30)  relating  to  the  control 
of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  30 
A  bUl  relating  to  the  control  of  organized 
crime  In  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969". 

CONGRESSIONAL     FINDINGS     AND     STATEMENT     OP 
POLICY 

The  Congress  finds  ( 1 )  that  organized 
crime  In  the  United  States  is  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated, diversified,  and  ubiquitous  Illegal 
business  which  annually  drains  billions  of 
dollars  from  America's  economy  and  operates 
by  an  insidious  reign  of  terror;  (2)  that  or- 
ganized crime  derives  Its  power  through 
money  obtained  from  such  Illegal  activities  as 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and  other 
forms  of  vice;  and  that  this  money  and  power, 
in  turn.  Is  being  increasingly  used  to  infil- 
trate legitimate  businesses  and  labor  unions; 
(3)  that  the  danger  of  organized  crime  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States  threatens  the  in- 
ternal security,  peace,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  its  citizens;  and  (4)  that  or- 
ganized crime  continues  to  grow  despite  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  it,  because  of  defects  in  the 
evidence-gathering  process  that  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  develop  legally  admissible  evidence  so 
that  criminal  and  other  sanctions  might  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  unlawful  activities  of 
organized  crime. 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  declared  policy  of  the 


Congress  to  seek  the  eradication  of  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States  by  the  enactment 
of  remedial  legislation  and  by  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  of  funds  where  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  legislation.  The  Con- 
gress, therefore,  believes  that  the  various  legal 
tools  which  are  available  to  the  Government 
in  the  evidence  gathering  process  must  be 
strengthened  and  vitalized. 

TITLE     I — GRAND     JtTRT 

Sec.  101.  Section  3321.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Mem- 
bers of  a  grand  Jury  shall  be  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  121.". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3322,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  3322.  Summoning  and  term 

"(a)  Each  district  court  shall  order  a  grand 
Jiu-y  to  be  sximmoned  at  least  once  in  each 
period  of  eighteen  months.  A  grand  Jury  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  eighteen  months  unless 
an  order  for  its  discharge  Is  entered  earlier 
by  the  court  upon  a  determination  of  the 
grand  Jury  by  majority  vote  that  its  business 
has  been  completed.  If,  at  the  end  of  such 
term  or  any  extension  thereof,  a  grand  Jury 
determines  by  majority  vote  that  its  business 
has  not  been  completed,  the  court  shall  en- 
ter an  order  extending  such  term  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  six  months.  No  term  of 
a  grand  Jury  so  extended  shall  exceed  thirty- 
six  months. 

"(b)  If  a  district  court  within  any  Judicial 
circuit  falls  to  extend  the  term  of  a  grand 
Jury  ujjon  application  made  by  the  grand 
Jury  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  enters 
an  order  for  the  discharge  of  a  grand  Jury  be- 
for  it  determines  that  it  has  completed  its 
business,  the  grand  Jury  upon  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  may 
apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  for  an 
order  for  the  continuance  of  the  term  of  the 
grand  Jury.  Upon  the  making  of  any  such 
application  by  a  grand  Jury,  the  term  thereof 
shall  continue  until  the  entry  upon  such  ap- 
plication by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  of 
an  appropriate  order  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a).  No  term  of  a 
grand  Jury  shall  extend  for  a  period  longer 
than  thirty-six  months  by  reason  of  any 
such  continuance.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  3322,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  contained  in  the  sec- 
tion analysis  of  chapter  215  of  that  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"3322.  Summoning  and  term.". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  3324,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  3324.  Powers  and  duties 

"(a)  Each  grand  Jury  when  impaneled 
shall  elect  by  majority  vote  a  foreman  and  a 
deputy  foreman  from  among  its  members. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  grand 
Jury  Impaneled  within  any  Judicial  district  to 
inquire  into  each  offense  against  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  United  States  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  within  that  district  which 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  Jury 
by  the  court  or  by  any  person. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  to  the  foreman  of  a 
grand  Jury  any  Information  concerning  any 
such  alleged  offense  or  instance  of  mis- 
conduct. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  grand  Jury  Impaneled 
within  any  Judicial  district  determines  by 
majority  vote  that  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  grand  Jury  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
the  grand  Jury  to  discharge  its  obligations, 
the  grand  Jury  may  apply  to  the  district  court 
to  Impanel  an  additional  grand  Jury  for  that 
district.  Upon  any  such  application  and  a 
showing  of  need,  such  court  shall  order  an 
additional  grand  Jury  to  be  Impaneled.  If  the 
district  court  declines  to  hear  any  such 
application,  or  to  grant  any  such  appli- 
cation after  hearing,  the  grand  Jury  may 
apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  for  an 


order  impaneling  an  additional  grand  Jury 
for  that  district.  Such  chief  Judge  shall  hear 
and  determine  such  application  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  time,  and  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  enter  thereon  such  orders  as  may 
be  required  to  provide  for  the  impaneling  of 
an  additional  grand  Jury  within  the  Judicial 
district  for  which  such  application  was  made. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  grand  Jury  determines 
by  majority  vote  that  any  attorney  or  in- 
vestigative officer  or  agent  appearing  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  before  the  grand 
Jury  for  the  presentation  of  evidence  with 
respect  to  any  matter  has  not  performed  or 
Is  not  performing  his  duties  diligently  and 
effectively,  the  grand  Jury  may  transmit  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  writing  .i  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  determination  to- 
gether with  a  request  for  the  designation  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  another  attorney  or 
investigative  officer  or  agent  to  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury  for  that  purpose.  Upon  receipt 
of  any  such  request,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  promptly  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  e.s 
to  the  merits  of  the  allegations  made  by  the 
grand  Jury,  and  take  appropriate  action  to 
provide  for  the  United  States  prompt  and 
effective  representation  before  the  grand  Jury 
with  respect  to  that  matter.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  3324,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  contained  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  215  of  that  title, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"3324.  Powers  and  duties.". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Chapter  215.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"5  3330.  Reports 

"(a)  A  grand  Jury  impaneled  by  any  dis- 
trict court,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  may  submit  to  the 
court  a  report — 

"(1)  concerning  noncriminal  misconduct, 
nonfeasance,  or  neglect  In  office  by  a  public 
officer  or  employee  as  the  basis  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  removal  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion; or 

"(2)  stating  that  after  investigation  of  a 
public  officer  or  employee  it  finds  no  miscon- 
duct, nonfeasance,  or  neglect  in  office  by  him. 
pro%'lded  that  such  public  officer  or  employee 
has  requested  the  submission  of  such  re- 
port; or 

"(3)  proposing  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative, executive,  or  administrative  action 
in  the  public  interest  based  upon  stated 
findings. 

"(bi  The  court  to  which  such  report  is 
submitted  shall  examine  it  and  the  minutes 
of  the  grand  Jury  and.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
shall  make  an  order  accepting  and  filing 
such  report  as  a  public  record  only  IT  the 
court  is  satisfied  that  it  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  that — 

"(1)  the  report  is  based  upon  facts  re- 
vealed in  the  course  of  an  investigation  au- 
thorized by  section  3324(b)  and  is  supported 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence;  and 

"(2)  when  the  report  is  submitted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section, 
that  each  person  named  therein  was  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
grand  Jiiry  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  report, 
and  when  the  report  is  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (a)(2)  or  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  not  critical  of  an  identified  or 
identifiable  person. 

"(c)(1)  An  order  accepting  a  report  pur- 
suant"to  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section 
and  the  report  shall  be  sealed  by  the  court 
and  shall  not  be  filed  as  a  public  record, 
subject  to  subpena  or  otherwise  made  public 
(A)  until  at  least  thirty-one  days  after  a 
copy  of  the  order  and  report  are  served  upon 
each  public  officer  or  employee  named  there- 
in or  (B)  if  an  appeal  is  taken,  until  the 
affirmance  of  the  order  Accepting  the  report, 
reversal  of  the  order  sealing  the  report  m 
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dtamlasal  of  the  ap^&l  of  the  n*m«d  public 
officer  or  employee  by  the  appellate  oovirt, 
whlcberer  occur*  laitcr. 

"(a)  Such  public  offlcer  or  employee  in*y 
file  wltb  the  clerk  an  answer  to  such  a  re- 
port, not  later  tbaq  twenty  days  after  serv- 
ice of  the  order  and  report  upon  him.  Such 
an  answer  shall  plainly  and  concisely  state 
the  facts  and  law  ocHistltutlng  the  defense  of 
the  public  offlcer  or  employee  to  the  charges 
In  said  report,  aifd.  except,  those  parts 
thereof  which  the  tx>urt  may  determine  to 
be  scandalously  or' prejudlcloiisly  and  un- 
necessarily Inserted  therein,  shall  become  an 
appendix  to  the  report. 

"(3)  Upon  the  eviration  ot  the  time  set 
forth  In  paragraph  jc)  ( 1) ,  the  United  States 
attorney  shall  dell^r  a  true  copy  of  such 
report,  and  the  apilendlx  il  any,  for  appro- 
priate action,  to  ea(h  public  officer  or  body 
having  removal  o^  disciplinary  authority 
over  each  public  o<^cer  or  employee  named 
therein. 

"(d)  Upon  the  submission  of  a  report  pur- 
suant to  subsectloEi  (a),  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  filing  of  ^ch  report  as  a  public 
record  may  prejudlde  fair  consideration  of  a 
pending  criminal  matter,  it  shall  order  such 
report  sealed  and  siich  report  shall  not  be 
subject, t£  subpena  ^  public  Inspection  dur- 
ing the,  j)^ndency  ojf  such  criminal  matter, 
except  upon  order  cif  the  court. 

"(e)  Whenever  thi  court  to  "vhlch  a  report 
Is  submitted  pursu4nt  to  paragraph  (a)(1) 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  repcwt  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  It  may  di- 
rect that  additional  I  testimony  be  taken  be- 
fore the  same  grand  jury,  or  It  shall  make  an 
order  sealing  such  rfport  and  it  shall  not  be 
filed  as  a  public  reoord.  subject  to  subpena 
or  otherwise  made  public. 

"(f)  Within  thlr^  days  after  a  copy  of 
an  order  of  a  distrlfct  court  of  any  Judicial 
circuit  and  a  reportjls  served  upon  a  public 
officer  or  employee  iinder  paragraph  (c)(1) 
such  public  ofllcer  rtay  file  with  the  circuit 
court  for  that  Judlclkl  circuit  an  appeal  from 
such  order.  UpMn  tUe  filing  of  any  such  ap- 
peal, the  circuit  couft  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determ^e  such  appeal,  and  to 
enter  therein  such  | orders  (including  such 
orders  for  the  sealing  of  matter  relating  to 
the  appeal  pending  tihe  determination  there- 
of) as  the  court  Imay  determine  to  be 
proper.  | 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'public  offlcer  or  erpployee"  means  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  State  or  any  p>olitlcal  subdivision,  or  any 
department,  agencr,  or  instrumentality 
thereof.".  | 

(h)  The  section  Analysis  of  chapter  215, 
Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tttereof  the  following  new 
item:  I 

"3330.  Reports.". 

Sec.  105.  The  amsndments  made  by  this 
Utle  shall  take  efTect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  whlcxt  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  kct. 

TTTu:  ii-j-iMMxrKrrT 
Sec.    201.    Chapter^  1    of    title    18,   Umted 
States  Code,  is  ameiided  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follbwing  new  section: 
"5  16.  Compelling    o|    testimony    and    other 

evidence    with    respect    to    Federal 

offenses  . 
"Whenever  In  thei  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  \  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness, or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  by  an^  witnesses.  In  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  iany  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States; Involving  a  violation  of 
any  law  of  the  Uni^d  States,  or  any  con- 
spiracy to  violate  anV  such  law.  Is  necessary 
to  the  public  latere^,  the  United  States  at- 
torney, upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  AsaUtant  Attorney  General 
designated    by   the   Attorney   General,   shall 


make  i^jplicaUon  to  such  court  that  the  wlt- 
n«M  sball  b«  liMtructed  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce erMence,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Upon  order  ot  the  court  sucb 
witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testify. 
Ing  or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testl- 
nkony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  any  such  testimony  c»'  evidence  so  com- 
pelled as  a  result  of  such  court  order,  or 
any  evidence,  knowledge,  or  Information  the 
source  of  which  Is  attributable  to  any  such 
testimony  or  evidence  so  compelled,  be  used 
as  evidence  or  In  any  other  manner  against 
him  In,  or  In  connection  with,  any  proceed- 
ing, case  or  matter  before  any  grand  Jury, 
court,  or  other  authority  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  other  than  in  connec- 
tion with  a  prosecution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  giving  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  vinder  compulsion  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section." 

Sec.  203 :  The  analysis  of  chapter  I  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"16.  Compelling  of  testimony  and  other  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  Federal  offenses." 

TTTLZ  m RXCALCrrRANT  WTrNSSSES 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  Chapter  119,  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"i  1836.  Recalcitrant  witnesses 

"(a)  Whenever  a  witness  attending  In  any 
court  or  appearing  before  any  grand  Jury  of 
the  United  States  falls  or  refuses  without 
Just  cause  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the 
court  to  give  testimony  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion or  with  respect  to  any  matter,  the  court, 
upon  such  failure  or  refusal  or  when  such 
failure  or  refusal  is  duly  brought  to  its  at- 
tention, may  summarily  order  his  confine- 
ment at  a  suitable  place  until  such  time  as 
the  witness  is  willing  to  give  such  testimony. 

"(b)  No  person  confined  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  admitted  to  ball  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  an  appeal  taken  by 
him  from  the  order  for  his  confinement.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  119, 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"1826.  Recalcitrant  witnesses.". 

TITLK   rV — TALSK   STATEMKNTS 

Sec.  401.  Chapter  79  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  section: 

"5  1623.  False  statement  before  grand  Jury  or 
court 

"(a)  Whoever,  having  taken  an  oath  la  any 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  before  any  court 
or  grand  Jury,  in  which  a  law  of  the  United 
States  authorlfles  the  oath,  knowingly  falsi- 
fies fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  statement  or  representation,  or 
makes  or  uses  any  fsUse  writing  or  document 
knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  false,  fic- 
titious, or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  procures  or  instigates  an- 
other to  commit  any  of  the  acts  prescribed 
herein  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(c)  This  section  Is  applicable  whether  the 
statement  or  subscription  was  made  within 
or  without  the  United  States. 

"(d)  An  indictment  or  Information  for 
violation  of  this  section  alleging  that  the 
offender,  under  oath  or  afllrftiatlon.  has  made 
contradictory  statements  or  testimony  mate- 
rial to  the  Issue  or  point  in  question  in  any 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  before  any  court 
or  grand  Jury,  where  such  oath  or  affirmation 
Is  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
need  not  sjieclfy  which  statement  or  testi- 


mony is  false.  In  any  prosecution  under  this 
section,  the  falsity  of  the  testimony  or 
statement  set  forth  in  the  indictment  or 
Information  shall  be  presumptively  estab- 
lished by  proof  that  the  defendant  made 
manifestly  contradictory  statements  or  testi- 
mony material  to  the  Issue  or  point  in  ques- 
tion, in  any  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  be- 
fore any  grand  Jury  while  under  oath  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  contradictory  statements  are  made  in 
the  same  contlnuotu  trial,  an  admission  by 
the  offender  In  that  same  continuous  trial 
of  the  falsity  of  a  contradictory  statement 
shall  bar  prooecution  therefore  under  any 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Sbc.  402.  The  analysis  of  chapter  9  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  Item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"1624.  False  statements  before  grand  Jury  or 
court." 

TFTLE    V DBPOSmONB 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  3501.  Depositions 

"(a)  Whenever  It  is  in  the  Interest  of 
Justice  that  the  testimony  of  a  prospective 
government  wltnees  be  taken  and  preserved, 
the  court,  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  an 
indictment  or  information  may  upon  motion 
and  notice  to  the  defendant,  order  that  his 
testimony  be  taken  by  deposition  and  that 
any  designated  books,  papers,  documents,  or 
tangible  objects,  not  privileged,  be  produced 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  If  a  witness  Is 
committed  for  failure  to  give  ball  to  appear 
to  testify  at  a  trial  or  hearing,  the  coiort  on 
written  motion  of  the  witness  and  upon 
notice  to  the  parties  may  direct  that  his 
deposition  be  taken.  After  the  deposition  has 
been  subscribed  the  court  may  discharge  the 
witness. 

"(b)  A  depKJsltlon  shall  be  taken  and  filed 
m  the  manner  provided  in  clvU  actions.  The 
court  may  direct  that  a  deposition  be  taken 
or  written  interrogatories  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  civil  actions. 

"(c)  At  the  trial  or  upon  any  hearing,  a 
part  or  all  of  a  deposition,  so  far  as  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  rules  of  evldei::e. 
may  be  izsed  If  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  the 
appearance  of  the  witness  cannot-  be  obtained 
because  the  witness  is  dead,  or  is  out  of  the 
United  States,  or  is  unable  to  attend  or 
testify  because  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  or 
because  the  government  has  been  unable  to 
procxire  the  attendance  of  the  witness  by 
subpena.  Any  deposition  may  also  be  used  by 
any  party  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
or  impeaching  the  testimony  of  the  deponent 
as  a  witness.  Both  the  defendant  and  his  at- 
torney shall  be  given  reasonable  advance 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  set  for  the 
examination.  The  offlcer  having  custody  of  a 
defendant  shall  be  notified  of  the  time  and 
place  set  for  the  examination,  and  shall  pro- 
duce him  at  the  examination  and  keep  him 
In  the  presence  of  the  witness  during  the 
examination.  A  defendant  not  in  custody 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the 
examination  but  his  failure  to  appear  after 
notice  and  tender  of  expenses  shall  constitute 
a  waiver  of  that  right.  The  government  shall 
pay  to  the  defendant's  attorney  and  to  a 
defendant  not  In  custody  expenses  of  travel 
and  subsistence  for  attendance  at  the  exami- 
nation. The  government  shall  make  available 
to  the  defendant  for  his  examination  and 
use  at  the  taking  of  the  deposition  any  state- 
ment of  the  witness  being  deposed  which  is 
In  the  possession  of  the  government  and 
which  the  government  would  be  required  to 
make  available  to  the  defendant  if  the  wit- 
ness were  testifying  at  the  trial." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  223  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"3501.  Depositions." 
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TXTtiS    VI PaOTECTED    rACn,mE8    rOR    HOtTSING 

GOVERNMENT    WTTNESSES 

Sec.  601.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  rent,  purchase, 
or  construct  such  facilities  as  are  necessary 
to  provide  secure  and  safe  housing  for  Gov- 
ernment witnesses,  potential  Government 
witnesses,  and  the  families  of  Government 
witnesses  and  potential  witnesses  in  legal 
proceedings,  or  in  Government  investigations 
which  might  lead  to  legal  proceedings, 
against  any  person  alleged  to  have  partici- 
pated In  an  organized  criminal  activity.  The 
Attorney  General  may  take  whatever  action 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  the  security  of 
such  facilities  and  the  persons  residing 
therein. 

Sec.  602.  The  Attorney  General  may  offer 
the  use  of  such  facilities  to  any  Government 
witness,  potential  Government  witness  or 
family  of  any  Government  witness  or  poten- 
tial Government  witness  in  legal  proceedings, 
or  m  Government  investigations  which  might 
lead  to  legal  proceedings,  against  any  person 
alleged  to  have  participated  In  an  organized 
criminal  activity  whep,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Attorney  General,  testimony  from,  or  a 
willingness  to  testify  by,  such  a  witness 
would  place  his  life  or  person,  or  the  life  or 
person  of  a  member  of  his  family  or  house- 
hold, in  Jeopardy  through  illegal  efforts  to 
prevent  him  from  testifying  or  punish  him 
for  testifying.  Any  person  availing  himself 
of  an  offer  by  the  Attorney  General  to  use 
such  facilities  may  continue  to  use  such  fa- 
cilities for  as  long  as  the  Attorney  General 
determines  the  Jeopardy  to  his  life  or  person 
continues. 

Sec.  603.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"Government"  means  either  the  Federal  or 
State  government  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof. 

Sec.  604.  For  the  purposes  of  carrjrlng  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

TTTLE     Vn — DECLARATIONS     OF     COCONSPIRATORS 

Sec  701.  (a)   Chapter  223,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   Is  amended   by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  3502.  Admissions  of  coconspirators 

"In  a  criminal  action  In  which  it  is  alleged 
that  two  or  more  defendants  participated  as 
coconspirators  in  the  commission  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense,  evidence  of  an  extra-Judlclal 
declaration  made  by  one  such  defendant  may 
be  received  in  evidence  against  any  other 
such  defendant  If  the  court  determines  that 
( 1 )  the  declaration  was  made  by  the  declar- 
ant during  his  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy, (2)  there  are  in  existence  facts  and 
circumstances  from  which  its  trustworthi- 
ness may  be  inferred,  (3)  the  declaration  re- 
lates to  the  existence  or  execution  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  (4)  the  declaration  was 
made  during  the  time  in  which  such  other 
defendant  participated   in  the  conspiracy.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  223. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"3502.  Admissions  of  coconspirators.". 

TITLE    Vin SPECIAL    OFFENDER    SENTENCING 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Chapter  227  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"S  3575.  Increased  punishment  for  habitual 
offenders 
"(a)  Whenever  a  United  States  Attorney 
charged  with  the  prosecution  of  any  person 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  for  an  alleged  offense 
punishable  as  a  felony  has  reason  to  believe 
that  on  two  or  more  previous  occasions  such 
person  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  and 
because  of  the  dangerousness  of  such  person 
that  a  period  of  confined  convlctional  treat- 
ment or  custody  longer  than  that  provided 


for  the  offense  for  which  he  Is  charged  is 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
there  shall  be  appended  to  the  Indictment 
returned  against  such  person  for  such  al- 
leged offense  a  notice  ( 1 )  specifying  that 
such  person  is  an  habitual  offender  who 
upon  conviction  for  such  offense  is  subject 
to  the  impwEltion  of  a  sentence  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  setting 
out  with  particularity  each  previous  occa- 
sion on  which  such  person  is  alleged  to  have 
been  convicted  of  a  felony.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, shall  the  fact  that  the  accused  Is 
charged  with  being  an  habitual  offender  be 
an  issue  upon  the  trial  of  the  felony  charge 
and  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  disclosed 
to  the  Jury. 

"(b)  If,  in  the  trial  of  such  person  upon 
that  Indictment,  he  is  convicted  of  any  of- 
fense described  in  that  Indictment,  the  court 
shall,  before  sentence  is  imposed,  hold  a 
hearing  before  the  court  alone  to  determine 
whether  such  person  on  two  or  more  previous 
occasions  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 
The  court  shall  fix  a  time  for  the  hearing 
and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  such 
person  at  least  three  days  prior  thereto.  At 
the  hearing,  if  the  court  shall  find  from  the 
evidence  submitted  during  the  trial  or  hear- 
ing, or  on  the  basis  of  the  presentence  report, 
that  the  accused  on  two  or  more  previous 
occasions  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
(other  than  a  conviction  of  a  felony  pursuant 
to  the  indictment  upon  which  such  hearing 
Is  conducted)  and  sentences  have  been  Im- 
posed therefor  by  any  Federal  or  State  court, 
and  because  of  the  dangerousness  of  such 
accused  that  a  period  of  confined  convlc- 
tional treatment  or  custody  longer  than 
that  prescribed  for  the  offense  of  which  he 
was  convicted  pursuant  to  such  Indictment 
is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
the  court  shall  sentence  such  person  so  con- 
victed as  an  habitual  offender  for  a  term  of 
not  to  exceed  thirty  years.  If  the  court  does 
not  so  find.  It  shall  sentence  such  person  in 
accordance  with  the  law  prescribing  penalties 
for  the  offense  for  which  he  was  convicted. 
At  the  hearing  of  any  person  charged  with 
being  an  habitual  offender,  a  duly  authenti- 
cated copy  of  the  former  Judgment  and 
commitment,  from  any  court  in  which  such 
judgment  and  commitment  was  had,  for  any 
of  such  felonies  formerly  committed  by  the 
person  so  charged,  shall  be  competent  and 
prima  facie  evidence  of  sucb  former  Judg- 
ment and  commitment. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the 
Imposition  and  execution  of  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  any  person  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  death.  In  determining 
under  this  section  whether  any  person  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  on  two  or  more 
previous  occasions,  the  conviction  of  such 
person  of  two  or  more  felonies  charged  in 
separate  counts  of  a  single  Indictment  or 
information,  or  In  two  or  more  Indictments 
or  informations  consolidated  for  trial  in  a 
single  criminal  action,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
only  one  conviction  of  a  felony. 

"(d)  Any  person  sentenced  as  an  habitual 
offender  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  the  suspension  of  that  sentence, 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole  or  for 
the  remission  or  reduction  of  that  sentence 
for  any  cause,  until  he  has  been  imprisoned 
under  that  sentence  for  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  term  so  Imposed. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
victed of  a  felony",  when  used  with  regard  to 
any  person,  means  a  conviction  of  such  per- 
son in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  for 
an  offense  punishable  as  a  felony  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  which  such  person 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  served 
such  sentence  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  for 
which  he  was  not  thereafter  pardoned  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  Innocent,  or  his 
conviction  set  aside  in  any  jjost-conviction 
proceeding. 


"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section.  In  any  case  in  which  the  of- 
fense for  which  any  person  is  convicted 
pursuant  to  any  such  indictment  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  an 
offense  with  respect  to  which  a  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  is  prescribed  by  law,  the 
court,  in  sentencing  such  person  as  an 
habitual  offender  under  this  section,  shall 
not  sentence  such  person  for  a  term  less 
than  the  mandatory  minimum  so  prescribed 
for  such  offense. 

"5  3576.  Increased  punishment  for  profe.s- 
sional  offenders  or  organized  crime 
offenders. 

"(al  Whenever  a  United  States  Attorney 
charged  with  the  prosecution  of  any  person 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  for  an  alleged  offense 
punishable  as  a  felony  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  person  is  a  professional  offender, 
or  an  organized  crime  offender,  and  because 
of  the  dangerousness  of  such  person  that  a 
period  of  confined  convlctional  treatment  or 
custody  longer  than  that  provided  for  the 
offense  for  which  he  is  charged  is  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  there  shall  be 
apf>ended  to  the  indictment  returned  against 
such  person  for  such  alleged  offense  a  notice 
( 1 )  specifying  that  such  person  is  a  profes- 
sional offender  or  an  organized  crime  offender, 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  upon  conviction  for 
such  offense  is  subject  to  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
and  (2)  setting  out  with  particularity  the 
reasons  why  such  Attorney  believes  such  per- 
son to  be  a  professlonad  oEfcnder  or  an 
organized  crime  offender.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  the  fact  that  the  accused  is  charged 
with  be.ng  a  professional  offender  or  an 
organized  crime  offender  be  an  issue  upon  the 
trial  of  the  felony  charge  and  shall  not  in  any 
manner  be  disclosed  to  the  Jury. 

"(b)  If,  in  the  trial  of  such  person  upon 
that  Indictment,  he  is  convicted  of  any  of- 
fense described  In  that  Indictment,  the  court 
shall,  before  sentence  Is  Imposed,  hold  a  hear- 
ing before  the  court  alone  to  determine 
whether  such  person  is  a  professional  offend- 
er or  an  organized  crime  offender.  The  court 
shall  fix  a  time  for  the  hearing  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  such  person  at  least 
three  days  prior  thereto.  At  the  hearing,  11 
the  court  shall  find  from  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted during  the  trial  or  hearing,  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  presentence  report,  that  the  ac- 
cused is  a  professional  offender,  or  an  orga- 
nized crime  offender,  and  because  of  the  dan- 
gerousness of  such  accused  that  a  pteriod  of 
confined  convlctional  treatment  or  custoday 
longer  than  that  provided  for  the  offense  of 
which  he  was  convicted  pursuant  to  such  in- 
dictment Is  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  the  court  shall  sentence  such  person, 
so  convicted,  as  a  professional  offender  or  as 
an  organized  crime  offender,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years. 
If  the  court  does  not  so  find,  it  shall  sentence 
such  person  in  accordance  with  the  law  pre- 
scribing penalties  for  the  offense  for  which 
he  was  convicted. 

'•  (c )  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  im- 
position and  execution  of  a  sentence  of  death 
upon  any  person  convicted  of  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  death. 

" (d  I  Any  person  sentenced  as  a  profession- 
al offender  or  an  organized  crime  offender 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
the  susp>ension  of  that  sentence,  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  parole  or  for  the  remission 
or  reduction  of  that  sentence  for  any  cause, 
until  he  has  been  imprisoned  under  that  sen- 
tence for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  term  so 
imposed. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  in  any  case  in  which  the  of- 
fense for  which  any  person  Is  convicted  pur- 
suant to  any  such  indictment  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  an  offense 
with  respect  to  which  a  mandatory  minimum 
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penalty  la  prescribed  by  law.  the  court.  In 
sentencing  such  person  as  a  profeMlonal  of- 
fender or  an  orguilzed  crime  offender  under 
this  section,  shall  not  sentence  such  person 
for  a  term  less  tten  the  mandatory  minimum 
so  prescribed  for  such  offenae. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 
"  ( 1 )  'prof eeslotial  offender'  means  any  per- 
son who  has  knpwlngly  devoted  himself  to 
criminal  activity)  aa  a  major  source  of  liveli- 
hood, or  who  has  substantial  income  or  re- 
sources not  explained  to  be  derived  from  a 
criminal  activity;  and 
crime  offender'  means  a 
Intent  that  conduct  con- 
of  crimes  be  performed, 
promotes,  finances,  orga- 
Ivlsea,  supervises,  directs, 
or  conducts,  a  Iconspiratorial  relationship, 
composed  of  flvt  or  more  conspirators,  In- 
volving a  structiired  division  of  labor,  and 
having  as  Its  ol|]ectlve  the  engaging  In  or 
causing  of  the  performance  of  such  conduct 
as  a  part  of  a  continuing  course  of  activity. 
A  person  shall  not  be  considered  an  organized 
crime  offender  Within  the  meaning  of  this 
definition  unless  i  conduct  constituting  more 
than  one  crime  a4  part  of  a  continuing  course 
of  activity  Is  engaged  In  or  caused  by  one  or 
more  ot  the  consjlrators  to  effect  the  objec- 
tive df'the  relationship. 
"5  3577.  Review  o ',  sentence 

"With  respect  10  any  sentence  imposed  on 
any  person  purstiant  to  section  3575  or  3676 
by  reason  of  such  person  being  determined  to 
be  an  habitual  (rlminal,  a  professional  of- 
fender, or  an  orgimlzed  crime  offender,  a  re- 
view may  be  take  a  by  and  on  behalf  of  such 
person  or  the  United  States  to  a  court  of 
appeals.  The  revl(  w  In  all  such  cases  shall  be 
taken  within  thl;ty  days  after  the  sentence 
has  been  lmpos«d  and  shall  be  diligently 
prosecuted.  The  court  of  appeals  conducting 
any  such  review  ihall.  after  considering  the 
entire  record,  hai  e  the  right,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sect  ons  3575(f)  and  3576(e)  of 
this  title,  to  inciease  or  decrease  such  sen- 
tence. No  such  sei  ttence  so  Imposed  pursuant 
to  any  such  sectli  in  shall  be  considered  final 
until  after  the  final  dlaposltlon  of  any  such 
review  taken  with  respect  to  such  sentence  or 
until  the  ezplrallon  of  the  period  during 
which  any  such  r  svlew  may  be  taken. 
••}  3578.  Use  of  evidence  in  connection  with 
sentenc  ng. 
"In  sentencing  any  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  or  offense  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  a  Judge  aay.  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fullest  informatioQ  on  the  background  and 
character  of  any  3  uch  person  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  an  appropriate  sentence,  re- 
ceive and  oonsidei  any  and  all  evidence  and. 
evaluate  its  relevancy  to  the  matters  in- 
volved without  legard  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  evideace  was  obtained." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  227  is 
amended  by  addl  3g  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  iten  is: 

"3375.  Increased  punishment  for  habitual 
offenders 

"3576.  Increased  punishment  for  profes- 
sional ofi  enders  or  organized  crime 
offenders 

"3577.  Review  of  s  intence. 

"3578.  Use  of  evi  lence  in  connection  with 
sentencli  g." 
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LAif )  in  sponsoring  his  omnibus  organized 
crime  control  bill.  This  measure  is  just 
the  latest  indication  of  Senator  McClel- 
LAN's  continuing  interest  and  leadership 
in  attempting  to  rid  our  society  of  one 
of  its  most  pernicious  and  evil  threats — 
organized  crime. 

The  close-knit,  highly  disciplined 
criminal  cartel  which  preys  principally 
on  the  urban  poor  has  flourished  for  too 
long  in  this  country.  Only  about  5  per- 
cent of  its  top  echelon  leaders — estimated 
reliably  at  about  5.000 — have  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  after  three 
decades  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  pros- 
ecution activities.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

While  Congress  provided  important 
new  tools  to  law-enforcement  ofiBclals 
last  year  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act,  other  weapons  are  needed  if  we  are 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  menace. 

The  comprehensive  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  is  designed  to  fill  some  of 
these  gaps.  It  is  based  in  part  on  the 
findings  of  the  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion. While  this  bill  may  need  revision 
in  the  light  of  hearings  and  other  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  Criminal  Laws 
Subcwnmittee,  on  which  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  it  is  a  good 
comprehensive  start. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  at  an  early  date 
to  introduce  shortly  other  measures  for 
consideration  by  the  subcommittee.  I  urge 
early  hearings  on  the  subject  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  pledge  to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  expedite  these  measures. 


S.  33— INTRODUCTION  OF  BELL- 
COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Community  Self- 
Determination  Act  of  1969. 

I.   OBICIN    AND    APPROACH 

This  bill  was  first  presented  by  me  to 
Congress  as  the  result  of  a  cooperative 
effort  among  Roy  Innis  and  the  staff  of 
the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality — 
CORE — myself,  and  my  staff,  and  a 
number  of  other  special  consultants  and 
experts. 

On  July  10,  1968,  I  introduced  the 
Community  Self-Determinatlon  Act  in 
the  House  with  Representatives  Curtis, 
Taft,  and  Wtonall  as  cosponsors.  Later, 
on  July  24,  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Nelson,  Percy, 
Javits,  and  Harris. 

Today,  the  Community  Self-Deter- 
mination  Act  is  being  reintroduced  in 
the  forum  of  the  Senate  for  the  purposes 
of  further  study  and  review. 

Presently,  the  Congress  on  Racial 
Equality— CORE — and  the  other  black 
community  groups  are  undertf^king  ma- 
jor efforts  to  review  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  to  develop  needed  changes,  re- 
finements, and  clarifications  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposal.  Such  discussions 
may  lead  to  a  revised  and  improved 
'second  generation"  bill. 

What  is  critical  to  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Community  Self-Determina- 
tlon Act,  is  that  those  directly  affected 
continue  their  input  to  the  legislative 
process.  A  major  lesson  learned  from 


past  poverty  legislation  is  that  others 
cannot  impose  a  course  of  remedial  ac- 
tion on  the  poor  and  expect  it  to  work. 
Ways  out  of  poverty  must  be  decided 
by  the  poor  themselves,  with  the  solu- 
tions they  see  desirable  in  meeting  their 
own  needs. 

The  Community  Self-Determination 
Act  presents  a  new  approach  to  attack- 
ing the  causes  of  poverty  in  this  country. 

At  the  outset,  then,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  clarify  essentially  what  this  new  leg- 
islation is;  and  what  it  is  not. 

The  community  self-determination 
proposal  is  not  a  substitute,  but  a  sup- 
plement to  existing  efforts  and  programs 
aimed  at  helping  the  poor.  It  is  clear  that 
our  Nation  must  continue  its  efforts, 
public  and  private,  to  offer  genuine  op- 
portunities in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 
disadvantaged  poor  in  helping  them  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
dependence. 

The  community  self-determination 
proposal,  then,  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
multiple  problems  facing  people  in  low- 
income  areas,  but  a  suggested  approach 
which  merits  our  serious  consideration. 
The  proposal  is  not  a  "cure-all."  And  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  make  the  exces- 
sive claims  for  it  that  have  characterized 
past  poverty  legislation. 

Stated  as  simply  as  possible,  the  Com- 
munity Self-Determination  Act  provides 
for  new,  locally  controlled  community 
development  corporations — CDC's — to 
promote  development  of  low-income  ur- 
ban and  niral  areas.  The  bill  provides 
new  ways  for  poor  people  to  move  up  to 
increased  economic  security  and  human 
dignity  through  their  individual  and 
mutual  efforts. 

Concepts  underlying  this  proposal  are 
the  time-tested  ones  of  community  ac- 
tion, popular  control,  local  leadership, 
effective  choice,  individual  ownership  of 
property,  and  private  enterprise. 

A  goal  is  a  substantial  stake  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  for  those 
who  live  and  work  there.  And  the  means 
are  involvement  of  the  people,  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  Government  in  the 
traditional  American  partnership  for 
the  betterment  of  all. 

The  specific  details  of  the  Community 
Self-Determination  Act  are  covered  in 
180  E>ages  of  bill  print.  Extensive  changes 
in  these  details  may  be  required.  What 
is  important  is  that  the  concept  of  self- 
determination  be  worked  out  in  legisla- 
tion acceptable  to  a  consensus  among 
those  directly  affected.  Suggestions  for 
revision  may  include  combining  this 
proposal  with  various  elements  of  exist- 
ing community  action  programs.  These 
suggestions  and  others  will  be  considered 
as  this  bUl  is  given  further  study. 

n.    CHRONOLOGY 

On  Jiily  10.  1968.  I  introduced  tlie 
Community  Self-Determination  Act  in 
the  House  with  Representatives  Curtis, 
Taft,  and  Widnall  as  cosponsors. 

On  July  11,  1968,  we  joined  in  a  press 
confaence  with  Roy  Innis  of  CORE.  In  a 
joint  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Community  Self-Determination  Act,  we 
said: 

We  believe  that  for  America,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  presently  disadvantaged 
people  of  urban  and  rural  conununlties,  this 
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(Community  Self-Determinatlon  Act)  la  a 
very  slgnlflcanut  and  promising  coincidence 
of  concept  and  co-operation. 

We  know  that  action  Is  urgently  needed, 
action  to  help  those  new  excluded  from  their 
full  share  In  our  national  life,  to  achieve 
ownership  and  control  of  productive  prop- 
erty, to  earn  Increased  economic  security,  to 
build  stable,  orderly  and  progressive  com- 
munltiee.  to  broaden  their  opportunity  for 
choice,  to  work  and  strive  along  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  create  a  stronger,  more 
unified,   more   confident   America. 

Regarding  legislative  action  on  the 
Community  Self-Determination  Act.  we 
said: 

Perhaps  no  Member  of  Congress,  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  and  no  organization  or 
group,  will  find  themselves  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Its  more  than  180  pages  of  pro- 
visions. 

Additional  refinements  can  and  will  be 
made. 

With  the  Introduction  of  this  legislation, 
we  believe  that  the  groundwork  for  responsi- 
ble action  will  at  least  have  been  laid. 

On  July  18,  1968,  36  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  cosponsored 
the  Community  Self-Determination  Act. 
On  July  24,  1968.  the  Community  Self- 
Determination  Act  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Nelson,  Percy, 
Javits,  and  Harris.  In  a  joint  statement, 
the  Senate  sponsors  of  the  bill  said : 

The  Community  Self-Determinatlon  Act 
Is  a  bold  new  step  along  an  unfamiliar  path. 
But  we  must  not  fear  the  Innovative  and 
prefer  the  established.  For  if  this  nation  is  to 
fulfill  Its  great  promise,  it  must  never  fall 
back  on  whatever  happens  to  exist.  It  must 
never  remain  content  with  the  present,  but 
must  always  step  forward  confidently  into 
the  future. 

By  the  close  of  the  90th  Congress,  49 
Congressmen  and  34  Senators  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Community  Self-Deter- 
mination Act. 

The  year  1968.  then,  marked  a  signifi- 
cant first  step  to  new  directions  for  com- 
mimity  action  in  attacking  poverty  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Community  Self-Deter- 
mination Act  and  the  bipartisan  support 
it  received  in  Congress,  there  were  fur- 
ther steps  taken  in  a  series  of  both 
formal  and  informal  discussions  and 
conferences  on  the  Community  Self- 
Determination  Act.  Participants  in- 
cluded leaders  of  black  community 
groups,  businessmen,  lawyers,  educators. 
Government  officials,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  From  these  discussions 
emerged  further  insights  on  the  needs 
of  low-income  areas  and  a  variety  of  rec- 
ommendations for  refining  this  proposed 
legislation. 

m.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BH-L 

Basic  provisions  of  the  Community 
Self-Determination  Act  are  as  follows: 

Citizen  participation:  Initiative  for 
the  formation  of  a  community  develop- 
ment corporation  would  come  from  the 
people  in  low-income  areas.  The  forma- 
tive process,  supervised  by  a  community 
corporation  certification  board,  in- 
cludes obtaining  stock  subscriptions  and 
holding  community  referendums.  This 
procedure  is  designed  to  assure  that  the 
dynamics  of  community  action  are  freely 
expressed;  that  effective  choice  is  real  in 
the  election  of  local  leadership  to  the 
community  development  corporation; 
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and  that  the  people  of  the  low-income 
areas  have  a  stake  in  the  Corporation's 
activities.  Community  ownership  is  pro- 
vided by  the  act's  provision  that  every 
resident  16  years  of  age  or  older  may  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  community 
development  corporation  by  buying  a  $5 
share  or  by  earning  it  through  his  con- 
tributed labor. 

Community  development  corporation: 
The  functions  of  the  community  de- 
velopment corporation  includes:  First, 
operating  profitmaking  businesses  in  the 
community,  and  second,  carrying  out 
neighborhood  services  and  commimity 
improvement,  such  as  basic  education, 
homeownership  counseling,  job  train- 
ing and  placement,  legal  aid.  and  day 
care.  The  community  development  cor- 
poration would  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  these  services  from  profits  accrued 
from  its  business  operations. 

Private  sector  corporation:  A  vital 
element  of  the  bill  is  its  tax  incentive 
provisions  to  encourage  private  busi- 
nesses to  enter  into  "turnkey  agree- 
ments" with  community  development 
corporations.  Under  such  a  "turnkey 
agreement,"  the  private  company  would 
build  a  productive  facility,  assist  in  local 
job  training  and  placement  as  well  as  in 
the  training  of  local  management  to  take 
over  as  its  own  management  is  with- 
drawn. The  private  company  would  then 
sell  the  completed  operating  facility  to 
the  community  development  corpora- 
tion. 

Financing:  For  the  community  devel- 
opment corporation  to  own  and  operate 
businesses  requires  capital  and  credit. 
The  act  provides  for  a  system  of  CDC- 
owned  community  development  banks. 
These  banks  would  be  similar  to  the  Na- 
tional Land  Bank  Associations  which 
have  been  an  important  part  of  the  na- 
tional farm  credit  system.  The  act  also 
provides  for  a  U.S.  Community  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  serve  as  a  secondary 
financing  institution,  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
follows : 
CoMMtJNrrT  Self-Determination  Act  of  1969 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

This  emphasis  and  philosophy  is  explic- 
itly set  forth  in  the  congressional  findings 
and  purpose,  contained  In  sections  2  and  3 
Of  the  bill; 

"findings 
"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
"(a)  despite  the  unsurpassed  affluence  of 
the  United  States,  there  exists  today  a  nation 
within  a  nation  composed  of  millions  of 
Americans  In  urban  slums  and  declining 
areas  of  the  countryside  who  live  In  poverty, 
misery  and  despair.  The  United  States  can- 
not achieve  Its  full  potential  until  all  Its 
people  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
earn,  own.  and  enjoy  their  share  of  America's 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  to  exercise  eSec- 
tive  control  over  their  life  situations. 

"(b)  programs  and  policies  which  tax  some 
to  support  others  offer  no  hope  and  no  op- 
portunity to  those  who  have  the  capacity  to 
become  productive,  contributing  citizens. 
Handouts  are  demeaning;  they  do  violence 
to  a  man.  strip  him  of  dignity,  and  breed  in 
him  a  resentment  toward  the  total  system. 
The  nation  must  find  ways.  Instead,  to  help 
presently  non-productive  citizens  achieve 
the  Independence,  self-respect,  and  well- 
being  enjoyed  by  their  more  fortunate 
fellows. 


"(c)  the  people  of  poor  urban  communi- 
ties and  declining  rural  areas  should  be  as- 
sisted In  their  efforts  to  achieve  gainful 
employment  and  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  resources  of  their  community. 
Including  businesses,  housing,  and  financial 
Institutions. 

"(d)  the  problems  of  our  cities  cannot  be 
solved  without  dealing  with  the  inseparably 
related  problems  of  rural  America.  Specl:il 
help  should  thus  be  offered  for  efforts  which 
improve  the  economic  conditions  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  people  of  declining  and 
depressed  rural  areas,  and  which  reduce 
their  cut-migration  from  such  areas  to  the 
overcrowded  and  explosive  tirban  centers. 

"(e)  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
the  Independent  sector  should  be  offered 
new  incentives  to  Join  with  the  people  of 
a  community  in  a  partnership  for  Individual 
and  community  improvement,  especially  In 
providing  technical  and  managerial  exper- 
tise, offering  training  for  Jobs  with  a  future, 
providing  investment  capital,  and  building 
productive  plants  and  facilities  for  sale  to 
members  of  the  community.  Such  a  program 
should  be  designed  to  permit  the  people  of 
a  community  to  utilize  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  community-sponsored  enterprises  to  pro- 
vide needed  social  services,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  rest  of 
society. 

"(f|  programs  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends  should  also  aim  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  local  communities  the  power  to  par- 
ticipate directly  and  meaningfully  In  the 
making  of  public  policy  decisions  on  issues 
which  affect  their  day  to  day  lives.  Such  pro- 
grams should  afm  to  free  local  communi- 
ties from  excessive  interference  and  control 
by  centralized  governments  in  which  they 
have  little  or  no  effective  voice. 

"(g)  order,  stability,  and  progress  can  be 
achieved  only  when  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity actively  participate  in,  and  are  re- 
sponsible for,  their  own  affairs  In  such  areas 
as  educatloiv  neighborhood  planning,  eco- 
nomic development,  recreation  and  beauti- 
fication,  an«  social  services  and  welfare. 

"(h)  to  ahhleve  these  ends,  the  f>eople  of  a 
community  must  organize  lor  responsible  ac- 
tion. In  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  fragmenta- 
tion, create  order  and  stability,  make  opti- 
mum use  of  community  resources,  and  maxi- 
mize the  opportunity  for  creative  leadership 
and  self  determination. 

"(i)  the  role  of  government  at  all  levels 
should  be  to  reinforce,  guarantee,  and  sup- 
port individual  and  mutual  self-help  efforts 
to  make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
Btreneth  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  As  that 
goal  Is  approached,  government  incentives 
should  be  correspondingly  phased  out  and 
government  Investment  repaid,  leaving  the 
once  dependent  people  to  make  their  way  as 
independent,  unsubsidtzed  participants  in 
our  national  life. 

"PITRPOSE 

"Sec.  3.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity development  corporations,  commu- 
nity development  banks,  and  other  support- 
ing programs  and  provisions,  in  order  to  mo- 
bilize the  talents  and  resources  of  the  people 
of  this  'nation  within  a  nation'  to  help 
them  play  a  more  meaningful  and  rewarding 
role  in  biiilding  a  better,  stronger,  and  more 
confident  America  " 

TTTLK   I COMMUNTrr   DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATIONS 

This  title  creates  the  b.islc  mechanism 
for  the  community  self-determination  pro- 
gram, the  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion, and  outlines  Its  organization  process. 

PART     A NATIONAL     COMMUNTTT     CORPORATION 

CERTIFICATION    BOARD 

This  part  establishes  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  super- 
vise the  organization  of  Community  Devel- 
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FINANCING    OF   THE    CDC 

once  in  operation,  be  fl- 
from  affiliated  businesses: 


Second.  Contracts  for  services,  with  pri- 
vate sector  and  government  agencies,  on  a 
cost-plus-flxed-fee  basis:  and 

Third.  Grants  from  the  community  de- 
velopment fund,  earmarked  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes,  which  would  not 
be  subject  to  Federal  tax. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  CDC  operation, 
t>efore  any  substantial  ownership  of  com- 
mercial businesses  is  achieved,  primary  re- 
liance woul<f  -be  on  the  contract  mode,  due 
to  its  lower  capital  requirements,  guaran- 
teed profitably,  and  generation  of  capital. 
Later,  dividends  from  commercial  busi- 
nesses could  becfime  the  primary  source  of 
CDC  income. 

DIRECTORS 

The  stockholders  would  choose  nine  CDC 
directors — plus  two  more  for  each  10,000 
stockholders  in  excess  of  25,000 — for  1-year 
terms,  or  for  staggered  2-year  terms,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  CDC  charter.  The  charter  would 
Include  provisions  for  insuring  fair  and 
democratic  operation,  such  as  secret  ballot- 
ing, adequate  notice,  open  and  regular  board 
meetings,  and  proxy  procedures.  At  the  op- 
tion of  the  community,  it  could  also  provide 
for  a  Federal  structure  of  representation  for 
distinct  groupings  within  the  area. 

Regular  opien  meetings  of  the  entire  CDC 
stockholding  membership  would  be  held  at 
least  twice  a  year,  and  a  petition  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  membership  could  force  a  special 
meeting. 

All  records  of  the  CDC  would  be  open  to 
Inspection  by  members  and  the  disclosures 
of  related  transactions  would  be  required. 
The  directors  would  appoint  the  executive 
officers  of  the  CDC  and  the  members  of  the 
business  management  board  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Community  Development  Bank. 
The  directors  would  be  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  stockholders — and  also  file 
with  the  NCCCB — covering  the  CDC  activi- 
ties and  operations  of  the  previous  year. 

BUSINESS    MANAGEMENT    BOARD 

The  function  of  the  business  management 
board  is  to  provide  overall  management  to 
CDC-owned  businesses.  It  will  be  required  to 
set  and  maintain  reasonable  standards  to 
insure  that  they  avoid  both  excessive  reten- 
tion of  earnings  and  irresponsible  distribu- 
tion of  required  operating  funds.  That  is,  the 
BMB  would  exercise  the  rights  of  CDC  as 
stockholder  for  each  business,  but  would  In- 
sulate business  management  decisions  from 
immediate  interference  by  CDC  directors  and 
stockholders.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
BMB,  and  the  area  in  which  it  would  have 
full  management  discretion,  would  be  set 
forth  in  the  CDC  charter,  as  approved  by  the 
NCCCB. 

The  board  would  have  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  CDC  directors  to  serve  stag- 
gered 3-year  terms.  No  more  than  three  of 
the  board  members  could  simultaneously  be 
CDC  directors.  The  members  would  be 
bonded  for  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties  like  any  other  persons  with  compa- 
rable  fiduciary   responsibilities. 

The  board,  acting  for  the  CDC,  would  pur- 
chase and  hold  the  stock  of  community  busi- 
nesses, elect  directors,  and  exercise  general 
stockholders'  prerogatives  on  CDC's  behalf. 
The  funds  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  stock 
would  be  transferred  to  the  CDC  for  its  use. 
In  accordance  with  the  CDC  charter.  The 
board  could  distribute  income  to  the  CDC  or 
allocate  it  to  reinvestment,  provided  that  no 
more  than  80  percent  or  less  than  20  percent 
Is  distributed  to  CDC. 

PART    C:     ORGANIZATION    OP    COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT    CORPS 

A  CDC  may  be  organized  In  any  geographic 
area,  if  the  residents  of  the  area  so  desire, 
so  long  as  the  area  has  between  5,000  and 
300,000  residents  16  years  of  age  or  older  and 
has  either  a  rate  of  unemployment  that  is 
proportionately  greater  than  the  national  av- 


erage or  a  median  family  income  that  Is  prn- 
portlonately  lower,  as  provided  in  section  138. 

Any  five  or  more  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity area — the  "incorporators" — may  apply 
for  a  charter  as  a  CDC  by  filing  articles  of 
Incorporation  and  certain  other  documents 
with  the  National  Community  Corporation 
Certification  Board — the  "Board." 

The  act's  organizational  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  guarantee  to  all  the  residents  of 
any  area  in  which  a  CDC  Is  proposed,  and  to 
all  representative  groups  thereof,  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess of  organizing  the  CDC  and  influencing 
the  direction  that  it  will  take  once  It  has 
been  finally  chartered.  Accordingly,  the  act 
provides  that  once  one  set  of  Incorporators 
has  taken  the  Initial  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  CDC  within  a  particular  area 
a  60-day  Initial  organization  period  must 
elapse  l>efore  those  Incorporators  may  com- 
plete their  application  for  a  charter.  During 
this  initial  organization  period  other  sets  of 
incorporators  may  take  the  Initial  step  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  competing  CDC's 
within  the  same  or  any  larger  or  smaller 
overlapping  area  and  with  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent goals.  In  this  fashion,  the  act  In- 
sures that  all  elements  within  an  area  will 
have  equal  opportunity  to  define  the  com- 
munity and  the  objectives  of  the  CDC  that 
Is  proposed  to  be  established. 

Once  the  60-day  Initial  organization  pe- 
riod has  elapsed  any  such  set  of  incorpora- 
tors may  complete  its  application  for  a  char- 
ter as  a  CDC  by  filing  its  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration, and  organizational  certificate  that  will 
provide  essential  economic  data  with  respect 
to  the  community  proposed,  and  pledge  cards 
personally  signed  by  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
residents  of  the  proposed  community. 

The  requirement  that  any  such  set  of  In- 
corporators must  at  this  stage  submit  pledge 
cards  signed  by  5  percent  of  the  residents  of 
that  community  Is  one  of  several  organiza- 
tional provisions  designed  to  Insure  that 
there  is  community  support  for  a  CDC  in  any 
area  in  which  one  is  proposed  and  that  the 
residents  of  such  an  area  actually  consider 
themselves  to  be  part  of  a  community.  Mani- 
festly, any  proposed  CDC  that  cannot  meet 
this  threshold,  5  percent  requirement  should 
be  eliminated  at  this  stage  and  the  act  so 
provides. 

Any  and  all  CDC's  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished In  the  potential  community  so-called, 
which  is  defined  by  section  135(a)  as  "the 
geographic  area  included  within  the  com- 
bined perimeter"  of  the  community  proposed 
by  the  first  set  of  Incorporators  and  any  other 
larger  or  smaller  area  proposed  that  Includes 
any  portion  of  the  area  first  proposed,  that 
satisfy  the  threshold  5  percent  requirement 
and  have  otherwise  submitted  a  proper  ap- 
plication to  the  Board  will  ordinarily  receive 
conditional  charters  not  more  than  30  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Initial  organiza- 
tion period. 

In  order  to  further  guarantee  that  there 
is  support  for  a  CDC  in  its  community,  the 
act  contains  further  orgatUzational  require- 
ments that  all  CDC's  so  conditionally  char- 
tered must  pass.  These  further  requirements 
are  designed  to  disclose  the  largest  geographic 
area  in  which  there  Is  community  support 
for  a  CDC  and  to  permit  the  residents  thereof 
to  determine  by  referendum  which  of  the 
CDC's  proposed  to  be  established  therein  shall 
receive  a  final  charter.  If  only  one  CDC  has 
qualified  to  receive  a  conditional  charter,  it 
alone  will  be  authorized  to  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  further  organizational  requirements 
of  the  act.  However,  not  infrequently  condi- 
tional certificates  will  be  issued  to  more  than 
one  proposed  CDC  In  more  thanTane  over- 
lapping community  and  the  act  must  provide 
a  method  of  p>ermlttliig  the  residents  of  these 
overlapping  communities  to  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  community  that  will  yield 
a  CDC  with  the  broadest  popular  support. 
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Tat  act's  further  organizational  requlre- 
iiienta  can  be  best  understood  by  observing 
that  they  are  designed  simply  to  permit  the 
community  to  define  Itself  and  to  create  a 
CDC  as  it  sees  fit.  These  provisions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

First.  A  further  45-day  organizational  period 
follows  the  issuance  of  conditional  charters 
10  one  or  more  proposed  CDC's,  during  which 
ihey  are  required  to  submit,  first,  additional 
pledge  cards  to  total  10  percent  of  the  over- 
16  residents  of  the  proposed  ccJmmunlty  area; 
.ind  second,  satisfactory  proof  that  at  least 
500  residents  have  actually  paid  in  $5,000, 
in  aggregate,  for  stock  in  the  CDC.  The  act 
provides  that  sums  so  paid  In  to  any  con- 
ditionally chartered  CDC  are  to  be  held  in 
escrow  by  a  State  or  National  bank  pursuant 
to  an  arrangement  that  will  guarantee  the 
return  of  such  sums  to  those  entitled  thereto 
if  the  CDC  does  not  receive  a  final  charter. 
Any  conditionally  chartered  CDC  that  fails 
to  satisfy  these  requirements  within  the  time 
allotted  is  forthwith  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
Board. 

Second.  While  this  process  Is  underway, 
the  CCCB  assembles  data  and  computes  the 
development  index  of  the  area.  This  number, 
which  is  a  measure  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  Is  the  lesser  of  two  ratios, 
either  the  ratio  of  national  unemployment 
rate  times  100,  or  the  ratio  of  the  Nation's 
median  family  Income  to  the  area's  median 
family  income  times  100. 

Thus,  for  example.  If  the  unemployment 
rate  In  a  proposed  CDC  area  was  12  percent, 
and  the  national  average  was  6  percent,  the 
first  ratio  would  be  50 — six-twelfths — times 
100.  If  the  Nation's  median  family  Income 
is  $7,000,  and  that  In  the  area  only  $4,000, 
the  second  ratio  would  be  57 — 4,000  to  7,000 — 
times  100.  The  lesser  of  these  ratios,  50,  would 
be  the  development  index  of  an  area.  A 
special  bonus  of  five  points  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  computed  development  in- 
dex of  rural  areas  to  provide  special  consid- 
eration for  areas  from  which  outmlgratlon 
is  contributing  to  urban  tensions. 

If  the  development  Index  of  a  condition- 
ally chartered  CDC  Is  greater  than  90,  the 
CCCB  would  dissolve  the  corporation,  as  be- 
irg  too  close  to  the  national  norm— 100 — to 
deserve  special  assistance. 

Third.  If  only  one  such  CDC  satisfies  these 
further  requirements  the  Board,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  45-day  period,  orders  an 
election  In  the  .?omm-anlty  the  CDC  has  pro- 
posed at  which  the  residents,  whether  or 
not  shareholders,  are  asked  whether  they 
approve  the  final  certification  of  that  CDC. 
If  a  majority  of  those  voting  so  approve  that 
CDC  receives  a  final  charter;  If  not  it  Is  dis- 
solved. 

Fourth.  If  more  than  one  such  CDC  satis- 
fies the  act's  further  organizational  pro- 
visions a  series  of  elections  must  be  held  in 
order  to  disclose  an  area  In  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  residents  approve  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  CDC  and  to  determine  which 
of  the  CDSs  participating  in  such  a  refer- 
endum commands  the  greatest  community 
support.  The  act  is  designed  so  that  the  first 
such  referendum  Is  held  In  the  potential 
community  and  subsequent  referenda.  If 
any,  are  then  held  In  the  next  largest  com- 
munity proposed  by  a  conditionally  char- 
tered CDC  participating  therein.  Such  ref- 
erenda continue  until  a  CDC  is  finally  char- 
tered or  it  becomes  clear  that  community 
"cntlment  opposes  the  establishment  of  a 
CDC  In  any  of  the  proposed  communities.  In 
which  case  all  are  dissolved. 

All  such  referenda  are  required  by  the  act 
to  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  any  resident  who 
15  16  years  or  older  is  eligible  to  vote.  The 
act  states  that  no  such  referenda  shall  be 
uUld  unless  at  least  10  percent  of  the  ellgl- 
i'!e  residents  actually  participate.  Clearly, 
If  less  than  10  percent  of  those  eligible  take 
the  trouble  to  vote  it  can  safely  be  assumed 


that  real  community  Interest  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  CDC  Is  absent. 

Subsequently,  particular  areas  within  or 
overlapping  an  area  already  served  by  a 
CDC  may  organize  their  own  CDC.  although 
the  organizational  requirements*  rer  such  a 
latecomei  are  somewhat  more  stringent. 
The  possibility  of  such  subsequent  organiza- 
tion should  tend  to  encourage  business  ag- 
gressiveness and  responsiveness  to  commu- 
nity desires. 

Upon  final  Incorporation,  the  CDC  re- 
ceives a  one-time  seed-money  grant  equal 
to  Its  paid-in  capital  at  the  time  of  Incor- 
poration. This  both  provides  initial  operat- 
ing funds  and  equity  capital  for  a  commu- 
nity development  bank,  anc'.  an  Incentive  for 
the  broadest  participation  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

PART  D  :  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRUTIONS 

This  part  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  expenses  of  the  National  Community 
Corporation  Certification  Board,  and  for  the 
Initial  matching  grants  to  newly  organized 
CDC's. 

TITLE     n — COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     BANKS 

This  title  adds  a  new  chapter  19  to  the 
National  Banking  Act,  authorizing  the  cre- 
ation of  community  development  banks — 
CDB's — to  provide  the  financial  services  re- 
quired by  CDC's  and  the  Independent  busi- 
nesses in  CDC  areas. 

ORGANIZATION 

CDB's  would  be  organized  by  one  or  more 
CDC's  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary national  banks.  The  participating 
CDC's  would  hold  all  the  voting  stock  and 
appoint  the  bank's  directors.  The  banks  could 
be  chartered  only  in  CDC  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000  or  more.  They  would  not  offer 
a  full  range  of  banking  services,  but  would 
concentrate  on  business  financing  in  the 
area  and  the  provision  of  ordinary  consumer 
credit  to  CDC  stockholders. 

EQUITY    CAPITALIZATION 

The  equity  capital  of  the  CDB  would  be 
provided  by  the  sale  of  the  bank's  stock. 

Class  A  nonvoting  stock  could  be  sold  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  authorized 
in  appropriation  acts.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
this  would  be  done  only  In  extraordinary 
cases,  however.  A  franchise  tax,  payable  out 
of  net  earnings,  would  afford  a  return  to  the 
Treasury  on  any  investment  of  Federal 
funds.  Class  A  stock  would  not  yield  divi- 
dends. 

Class  B  stock  could  be  Issued  to  any  pur- 
chaser except  the  Federal  Government  and 
CDC's.  It  would  also  be  nonvoting,  but  would 
be  eligible  for  up  to  6  percent  noncumula- 
tlve  dividends.  It  Is  expected  that  private 
organizations,  churches,  foundations,  asso- 
ciations, and  businesses,  and  perhaps  state 
and  local  governments,  would  purchase  stock 
in  this  category.  Class  B  stockholders  would 
have  an  option  to  redeem  their  stock  at  par 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  after  having  held 
it  for  5  years. 

Class  C  stock  could  be  sold  only  to  CDC's. 
It  would  be  voting  stock,  but  would  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  dividends.  Tlie  CDB  thus 
becomes  a  financial  mechanism,  but  not  a 
source  of  Income,  for  CDC's. 

DEBT  CAPITALIZATION  AND  SECURITY 

In  addition  to  equity  capital  represented 
by  stock  sales,  the  CDB  would  raise  further 
capital  through  the  sale  to  the  public  of  in- 
come bonds  on  a  20-to-l  ratio  to  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus.  It  is  contemplated  that 
this  win  be  done  through  the  U.S.  Com- 
munity Development  Bank  created  by  title 
III,  which  would  have  authority  to  Issue 
consolidated  CDB  bonds  much  as  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  banks  issue  con- 
solidate farm  credit  obligations. 

In  addition  to  normal  banking  reserves 
and   a  guarantee  fund  CDB  income   bonds 


would  be  further  secured  by  CDB's  option 
to  call  bond  retirement  funds  from  a  spe- 
cial Federal  Reserve  guarantee  fund.  This 
fund  would  be  capitalized  from  the  excess 
earnings  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banV:s. 
as  was  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration in  1933.  The  Federal  Reserve  surplus 
would  be  deposited  Into  the  fund  each  year 
and  Invested  in  long-term  U.S.  Treasury 
securities. 

The  amount  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sur- 
plus added  to  the  fund  each  year  would  be 
sufficient,  when  carried  forward  at  compound 
interest,  to  cover  the  aggregate  Income  bond 
obligations  of  all  CDB's  at  maturity  on  a  1 
to  4  basis.  If  a  CDB's  financial  position  pre- 
cluded immediate  satisfaction  of  Its  obli- 
gations to  bondholders  when  due.  the  CDB 
could  call  In  capital  from  the  fund.  Just  as 
the  World  Bank  can  call  in  subscriptions 
from  member  nations  to  meet  emergencies. 
This  right  would  assure  private  creditors  of 
prompt  payment  of  obligations  when  due. 

Assuming  CDB's  issue  an  aggregate  $2  bil- 
lion in  income  bonds  in  1969,  and  that  the 
Treasury  securities  held  by  the  fund  bear  4 
percent  interest  compounded  quarterly  over 
20  years,  some  $36  million  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  excess  earnings  would  suffice 
to  produce  $500  million  In  capital — 1  to  4 
coverage — in  1989.  The  estimated  Federal  Re- 
serve excess  earnings  for  fiscal  1969  is  In 
excess  of  $2  billion,  of  which  the  amount 
put  Into  the  fund  would  be  approximately 
one-eighth.  The  entire  $2  billion.  If  similarly 
used,  would  cover  aggregate  CDB  Income 
bonds  of  about  $17.7  billion. 

In  case  the  aggregate  amount  of  CDB  ob- 
ligations exceeded  the  amount  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  surplus  could  l|f gaily  cover,  and 
assuming  Congress  did  not  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  to  extend  the  coverage,  priori- 
ties would  be  established  to  Insure  that  the 
bonds  of  the  CDB's  located  in  the  poorest 
areas  would  be  covered  before  those  of  more 
affluent  areas. 

EARNINGS 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  each  CDB 
would  apply  its  earnings  In  excess  of  oper- 
ating expenses  during  the  year  to — in  order: 
First,  making  tip  any  losses  In  excess  of  its 
reserves  and  bad  or  doubtful  debts:  second, 
restoring  the  amount  of  Impairment.  If  any, 
of  its  capital:  third,  creating  and  maintain- 
ing a  reserve  account  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts:  fourth,  paying  up  a  franchise  tax  to 
the  Treasury  of  up  to  25  percent  cf  the  net 
earnings  then  remaining,  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  of  return  on  Treasury  holdings  of  class 
A  stock  equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of 
interest  on  all  public  Issues  of  public  debt 
obligations  of  the  United  States  issued  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  next  before  such 
tax  is  due;  fifth,  paying  dividends  to  other 
class  A  stockholders,  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  6  percent;  and  sixth,  purchasing  stock  In 
the  U.S.  Community  Development  Bank,  the 
proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  to  retire  any 
Government  capital  cf  that  bank. 

LOANS    AND    ELIGIBLE    BORROWERS 

The  CDB  may  make  loans  and  extend 
credit  to  eligible  borrowers  in  a  number  of 
categories : 

First,  individual  CDC  stockholders— but 
not  the  general  public — for  normal  con- 
sumer credit: 

Second,  small  businesses  In  the  commu- 
nity— partnerships,  proprietorships,  or  cor- 
porations— which  are  at  least  75-percent 
owned  by  resident  CDC  stockholders: 

Third,  small  business  concerns  in  the  com- 
munity ovimed  less  than  75  percent  by  CDC 
stockholders  but  whose  owners  have  agreed 
to  give  the  CDC  the  right  of  first  refusal  if 
the  business  Is  to  be  sold; 

Fourth,  subsidiaries  of  the  CDC  Itself — at 
least  51  percent  CDC  owned: 

Fifth,  an  outside  corporation  which  haa 
entered  into  a  turnkey  agreement  with  a 
CDC; 
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ture, analogous  to  similar  provisions  In  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  statute  and  the 
World  Bank  charter,  provides  the  security  to 
creditors. 

Class  B  stock  in  amounts  up  to  $2  billion 
may  be  bought  and  held  by  any  person  or 
organization  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Dividends  of  not  to  exceed  6  percent 
can  be  paid  on  this  stock,  which  shall  have 
voting  rights.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
each  CDB  would  be  required  to  buy  class  B 
stock  in  the  USCDB  In  an  amount  equal  to 
Its  entire  net  earnings  after  meeting  other 
requirements  of  title  n.  Whenever  a  CDB 
purchases  such  Bank  stock,  the  Bank  is  di- 
rected to  redeem  an  equal  amount  of  class  A 
stock  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  Secretary's  request.  From  the  funds 
so  received,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  re- 
tire an  equal  amount  of  public  debt. 

BONDS    AND    INDE3TEDNESS 

The  Bank  Is  authorized  to  Issue  and,  or 
guarantee  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  cer- 
tificates of  debt,  up  to  an  amount  equal  to 
five  times  Its  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  In 
addition.  It  Is  authorized  to  Issue  consoli- 
dated bonds  backed  by  CDB  bonds,  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  10  times  Its  paid-in  capital 
and  surplus.  In  addition,  it  is  authorized  to 
issue  consolidated  bonds  backed  by  CDB 
bonds,  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  times 
Its  paid-in  capital  and  surplus;  this  author- 
ity is  intended  to  relieve  local  CDB's  of  the 
problems  associated  with  entering  the  secu- 
rities market. 

FUNCTIONS 

The  USCDB  Is  authorized  to— 

First,  serve  as  a  secondary  banking  institu- 
tion for  CDB's,  through  discounts,  notes, 
loans,  advances,  and  so  forth; 

Second,  make,  participate  In,  or  guarantee 
loans  for  business  and  commercial  facilities, 
or  public  development  facilities.  In  low-In- 
come areas  designated  as  "Investment  areas" 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

Third,  provide  Interim  financing  for  con- 
struction of  such  facilities; 

Fourth,  plan.  Initiate,  own,  and  manage 
such  facilities  until  a  suitable  buyer  can 
assume  ownership: 

Fifth,  provide  management  training  and 
technical  and  other  supportive  assistance  to 
CDB's  and  other  borrowers;  and 

Sixth,  create  Investment  opportunities  by 
bringing  together  facilities,  capital,  and  man- 
agement. 

The  USCDB  may  establish  branch  offices  to 
facilitate  its  activities. 

EARNINGS 

The  net  earnings  of  the  USCDB  shall  be 
applied  as  follows; 

First,  to  restoring  any  impairment  of  capi- 
tal; 

Second,  to  creating  and  maintaining  a  sur- 
plus account; 

Third,  to  paying  a  franchise  tax  computed 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  class  A  stock 
outstanding; 

Fourth,  to  establish  contingency  reserves; 

Fifth,  to  declare  dividends  on  class  B  stock, 
up  to  6  percent;  and 

Sixth,  to  retire  class  A  stock  held  by  the 
Treasury. 

This  retirement  feature,  built  into  the  Fed- 
eral farm  credit  system  as  early  as  1916, 
assures  that  eventually  all  Government 
stock  will  be  retired  and  the  banks  will  be 
wholly  owned  by  CDB's  and  other  private 
stockholders. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  number  of  operating  principles  are  set 
forth,  along  with  certain  limitations  on 
financing.  An  annual  audit  and  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  required,  as  Is 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Technical  amendments  permit  the  par- 
ticipation of  national  banks  as  CDB  stock- 
holders. 


TITLE   IV. TAX   AMENDMENTS 


PART  A — COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Community  development  corporations,  as 
business  corporations,  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Since 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  permit  the  use 
of  business  profits  for  social  service  programs 
under  the  control  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, instead  of  routing  the  tax  revenues 
to  Washington  and  then  back  in  the  form 
of  grants,  three  special  amendments  are 
added  to  the  Code.  Tliese  amendments  liber- 
alize the  tax  treatfnent  of  CDC's  until  such 
time  as  the  CDC  ..rea  achieves  a  development 
index  equal  to  the  national  average  and 
maintains  it  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

First.  Under  present  law  a  corporation  pays 
a  basic  22-percent  Income  tax  rate  on  all  its 
taxable  Income.  In  addition,  the  Code  Im- 
poses a  surtax  of  26  percent  on  taxable  In- 
come In  excess  of  $25,000.  The  $25,000  amount 
Is  known  as  the  surtax  exemption.  A  group 
of  corporations,  all  of  which  are  owned  by 
a  parent  corporation — In  this  case,  the  CDC— 
have  a  choice  In  filing  their  returns:  they  can 
either  file  a  consolidated  return  and  use  only 
one  $25,000  surtax  exemption  for  the  group; 
or  they  can  claim  the  exemption  for  each 
member  corporation  and  pay  a  basic  Income 
tax  rate  of  28  percent.  6  percent  over  the 
normal  rate.  This  bill  would  amend  section 
1563  of  the  Code  to  permit  a  group  of  CDC 
subsidiary  corporations  to  retain  all  the  iriai- 
vldual  surtax  exemptions  without  paying  the 
additional  6-percent  tax. 

Second.  To  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
the  tax  rates  and  surtax  exemptions  for 
CDC  subsidiaries  are  liberalized,  depending 
on  the  development  index  of  the  CDC  area- 
see  title  I,  part  C.  This  tax  treatment  is  avail- 
able only  to  corporations  wholly  owned  by  a 
CDC  or  by  an  employee  trust;  hence  no 
benefits  from  the  tax  treatment  fiow  into 
individual  pockets.  In  the  case  of  an  area  at 
the  national  norm  for  unemployment  and 
family  income,  no  tax  advantages  would 
accrue.  At  the  other  extreme.  CDC  subsidi- 
aries In  a  desperately  poor  CDC  area  would 
be  eligible  for  a  basic  tax  rate  of  zero  per- 
cent on  the  first  $60,000  of  taxable  Income. 
6  percent  on  the  second  $50,000.  12  percent  on 
the  next  $50,000.  and  22  percent — the  basic 
rate — on  amounts  In  excess  of  $150,000.  In 
addition,  CDC  subsidiaries  In  the  desperately 
poor  area  could  claim  a  surtax  exemption 
of  up  to  $200,000.  Less-{K)or  areas  would  get 
reduced  benefits  In  accordance  with  their 
development  level.  The  surtax  would  remain 
at  26  percent  for  all  corporations. 

Third.  Ordinarily,  subsidiary  corporations 
can  pass  dividends  to  their  parent  corpor.i- 
tion,  which  can  then  deduct  85  percent  of 
such  dividends  from  its  own  gross  income. 
An  amendment  to  section  243  of  the  code 
permits  the  CDC  to  deduct  a  full  100  percent 
of  Its  dividend  income  from  subsidiaries. 

PART     B TURNKEY     TAX     PROVISIONS 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
encourage  major  businesses  to  establish 
profitable  plants  or  facilities  In  CDC  areas, 
to  train  community  residents  to  manage  and 
work  in  them,  and  eventually  to  divest  them 
entirely  to  CDC  ownership  and  management. 

The  outside  company  and  the  CDC  would 
enter  Into  a  turnkey  contract,  specifying  the 
obligations  of  both  parties,  and  setting  forth 
such  Items  as  a  description  of  the  productive 
facility,  the  training  of  CDC  personnel  to 
manage  the  business,  the  timetable  for  sale. 
and  so  forth.  To  make  a  turnkey  contract 
attractive  to  an  outside  corporation,  six 
amendments  axe  made  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

First.  The  turnkey  contractor  can  elect 
rapid  amortization  of  the  turnkey  facilities, 
depending  on  the  development  Index  of  the 
CDC  area  Involved.  This  provision  parallels 
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the  rapid  tax  amortization  program  for  de- 
fense investment  during  and  after  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  the  similar  provisions  for 
amortization  of  grain  storage  facilities,  reen- 
acted  by  Congress  In  1963.  In  desperately  poor 
areas,  turnkey  facilities  could  be  amortized 
In  as  little  as  36  months. 

Second.  Ordinarily,  when  a  corporation 
claims  an  Investment  tax  credit  toward  the 
cost  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  then 
sells  the  machinery  or  equipment,  the  cor- 
poration Is  subject  to  a  tax  credit  recapture 
provision.  A  turnkey  contractor,  however, 
could  sell  the  turnkey  facility  to  a  CDC  and 
not  be  subject  to  recapture  of  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

Third.  The  turnkey  contractor  could  claim 
an  additional  tax  credit  of  10  percent  of  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  CDC  stockholders  em- 
ployed in  the  turnkey  facility.  This  credit, 
patterned  after  the  Human  Investment  Act 
now  before  Congress,  would  extend  to  in- 
vestment In  employees  the  same  tax  advan- 
tage given  to  Investment  in  machinery.  The 
higher  rate  of  the  credit — 10  percent  versus 
7  percent — Is  due  to  the  impermanence  of  the 
investment  in  human  skills  as  compared  to 
that  in  tangible  property  owned  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Fourth.  Upon  selling  the  turnkey  facility 
to  a  CDC,  the  turnkey  contractor  would  nor- 
mally Incur  a  capital  gain  subject  to  tax. 
Under  the  bill,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  reinvested  in  another  turnkey  operation 
or  in  class  B  stock  of  a  CDB,  the  capital 
gains  are  not  recognized  for  tax  purposes. 
This  provision,  designed  to  encourage  con- 
tinuous Investment  In  turnkey  projects.  Is 
analogous  to  transfer  of  basis  upon  selling 
an  old  home  and  buying  a  new  one. 

Fifth.  When  a  turnkey  contractor  has 
elected  rapid  amortization  of  depreciable 
property,  and  then  sells  the  property  to  the 
CDC,  he  would  ordinarily  be  subject  to  a  tax 
recapture  of  the  benefits  of  the  rapid  amorti- 
zation. The  bill  provides  that  when  a  turn- 
key sale  results  in  nonrecognltlon  of  capital 
gain,  by  virtue  of  reinvestment  In  another 
turnkey  project,  then  the  recapture  of  de- 
preciation Is  limited  to  the  recognized  gain 
only. 

Sixth.  To  encourage  the  turnkey  contractor 
to  continue  to  assist  the  management  of  the 
turnkey  facility  even  after  its  divestiture  of 
CDC  ownership,  the  bill  provides  for  a  sus- 
tained profitability  tax  credit,  equal  to  15 
percent  of  the  profits  generated  from  the  op- 
1  eratlon  of  the  turnkey  facility  for  5  years 
after  sale  to  the  CDC. 

PART    C MISCELLANEOUS    TAX    PROVISIONS 

An  additional  tax  feature  of  the  bill  in- 
cludes three  changes  to  facilitate  the  financ- 
ing of  CDC  subsidiaries  by  employee  benefit 
trusts.  One  would  make  it  clear  that  an 
employee  trust  may  borrow  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  stock  of  a  CDC  subsidiary  without 
Jeopardizing  the  trust's  "exclusive  benefit" 
status  or  conflicting  with  present  tax  regu- 
lations. A  second  would  permit  such  a  trust 
to  distribute  Income  currently  to  Its  em- 
ployees, as  an  immediate  profit-sharing  in- 
centive. A  third  change  would  protect  the 
tax  deductible  status  of  CDC  subsidiary  con- 
tributions to  employee  trust,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  contributions  are  used 
to  repay  a  bank  loan. 

Finally,  reporting  requirements  are  In- 
cluded to  facilitate  Treasury  analysis  of  the 
actual  costs  in  foregone  revenue  of  the  turn- 
key and  the  CDC  programs.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  ensure  the  availability  of  subse- 
quent cost-benefit  studies  as  needed  for  con- 
gressional review. 

TITLE    V MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

PART  A SMALL  BUSINESS 

This  part  makes  two  minor  amendments 
to  the  small  business  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  adds  an  important  new 
section  to  provide  technical  and  management 
assistance  and  training  to  CDC  and  turnkey 
facility  personnel. 


Section  501  amends  the  purpose  clatise  of 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  Include  CDC's  among  the  business  con- 
cerns to  be  strengthened  and  aided  by  the 
act. 

Section  502  provides  for  the  coordination 
of  loan  applications  by  business  borrowers 
located  in  CDB  areas  It  adds  a  proviso  to 
subsection  402(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  which  prohibits  economic  opportu- 
nity loans  to  borrowers  in  CDB  areas  until 
their  loan  applications  have  been  turned 
down  by  the  CDB.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  business  borrowers 
to  work  throughr  the  local  CDB  wherever 
possible.  s 

Section  503  ackis  an  Important  new  section 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  author- 
izes the  Small  Business  Administrator  to 
make  grants  of  up  to  90  percent  of  the  costs 
of  technical  and  management  assistance  and 
training  programs  contracted  for  by  CDC's 
or  their  subsidiaries.  The  grants  may  be  made 
for,  among  other  things:  First,  the  identifica- 
tion and  development  of  new  business  oppor- 
tunities. Joint  ventures,  and  turnkey  agree- 
ments; second,  market  surveys  and  feasibility 
studies;  third,  organizational  planning  and 
research,  including  analysis  of  capital  struc- 
ture and  requirements,  costs  and  taxes,  labor 
force  availability,  site  evaluation,  local  gov- 
ernment relations,  and  available  gov- 
ernmental assistance;  fourth,  plant  or  facil- 
ity design,  layout,  and  operation;  fifth,  mar- 
keting and  promotional  assistance;  sixth, 
business  counseling,  management  training, 
and  legal  and  other  related  services,  with 
special  emphasis  on  management  training 
using  the  resources  of  private  business,  and 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
management  expertise  within  the  corpora- 
tion; and  seventh,  encouragement  of  subcon- 
tracting to  CDC's  by  established  businesses, 
and  cooperative  efforts  to  train  and  upgrade 
CDC  personnel. 

Using  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the  CDC 
would  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  firm, 
company,  organization,  educational  institu- 
tion, or  governmental  agency  of  its  choice  to 
obtain  the  specified  assistance  and  training. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  could  It- 
self provide  the  assistance  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  using  its  own  personnel,  if  the  CDC  so 
decided.  Provision  Is  made  for  careful  evalua- 
tion of  the  management  or  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  contracting  firm  or 
agency.  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer the  program  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce if  he  sees  fit,  as  with  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

PART   B OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Section  511  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  collect  and  compile  statistics  on  subem- 
ployment  In  the  Nation,  with  the  goal  of 
eventually  using  this  more  sophisticated  con- 
cept in  the  computation  of  the  development 
Index  used  In  this  act. 

Section  512  amends  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  permit  State  plan- 
ning agencies  to  provide  assistance  to  CDC's 
In  urban  area  planning,  using  75  percent 
Federal  matching  funds. 

Section  513  amends  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
home  and  business  rehabilitation  loans  in 
CDC  areas,  as  well  as  In  urban  renewal  areas 
and  concentrated  code  enforcement  areais,  re- 
taining the  present  provision  that  funds  must 
be  unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  from  local 
sources. 

Section  514  amends  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  to  permit  the  designation 
of  CDC's  as  community  action  agencies,  but 
prohibits  community  action  grants  to  CDC's 
which  have  elected  to  be  treated  as  normal 
business  corporations,  distributing  dividends 
to  stockholders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


Tlie  bill  (S.  33  >  to  establish  a  com- 
munity self-determination  program  to 
aid  the  people  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities in  securing  gainful  employ- 
ment, achieving  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  resources  of  their  community, 
expanding  opportunity,  stability,  and 
self-determination,  and  making  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Goodell,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


S.  34— INTRODUCTION  OF  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act.  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act,  and  the  Securitie.s  Act  of 
1933. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
form, update,  and  modernize  the  sectlon.s 
of  our  securities  laws  relating  to  mutual 
fund  activities.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  adequate  consumer  pro- 
tection for  the  4  million  Americans  who 
have  invested  their  savings  in  mutual 
fimds.  These  consumers  who  comprise 
many  of  our  small  investors  are  the  back- 
bone of  a  healthy  national  economy. 

On  May  1,  1967,  I  introduced  similar 
consumer  protection  legislation — S.  1659. 
This  legislation  was  drafted  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  after 
10  years  of  extensive  research  by  both 
the  Commission's  staff  and  the  Wharton 
School  of  Business  and  Finance  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
90th  Congress  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  held  extensive  hearings 
and  executive  sessions  on  this  most  im- 
portant legislation.  After  numerous  com- 
mittee amendments  and  thorough  floor 
debate,  a  bill  was  approved  by  this  body, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  is  identical  to  the  one  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote  during  the  90th 
Congress. 

This  bill  is  not,  as  some  of  its  oppo- 
nents have  alleged,  a  technical  financial 
matter.  Its  major  purpose  is  to  protect 
consumers,  whose  investment  in  mutual 
fund  shares  now  exceeds  $50  billion,  and 
the  many  additional  citizens  who  will  un- 
doubtedly invest  in  these  securities  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  Investment  Company  Amend- 
ments Act  has  three  primary  objectives: 
First,  It  amends  the  sections  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  pertaining  to  in- 
vestment company  management  fees, 
mutual  fund  sales  commissions,  and 
periodic  payment  plan  sales  commis- 
sions. Second,  it  amends  various  provi- 
sions of  the  securities  laws  to  permit 
banks  to  operate  commingled  managed 
agency  accounts  in  competition  with  mu- 
tual funds.  In  this  area,  the  bill  would 
also  clarify  the  status  of  bank  collective 
funds  and  separate  accounts  established 
by  insurance  companies.  Third,  the  bill 
contains  a  large  number  of  amendments 
to  the  Federal  securities  laws,  which 
would  facilitate,  update,  and  improve  the 
administration  and  enforcemerft  of  these 
acts. 
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mine  the  reaj  M^nableness  of  their  man- 
agement fees  and  those  which  limit  the 
front-end  loiid  on  periodic  payment 
plans  have  widespread  support  through- 
out the  secur  ties  industry.  And  I  would 
hope  that  afler  careful  reconsideration 
these  remainl  ig  two  sections  will  receive 
similar  suppoi  t. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  intends  to  give 
these  proposals  prompt  consideration  so 
that  a  bill  mi.y  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  eirliest  possible  date.  The 
committee  wi  1.  however,  be  receptive  to 
all  points  of  view  In  addition  to  con- 
sidering the  specific  proposals  encom- 
passed in  this  bill,  we  will  also  seek  sug- 
gestions and  (alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion. For  exaniple.  the  committee  intends 
to  carefully  oonsider  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 22<d>  of  I  the  Investment  Company 
Act  and  theresy  open  mutual  fund  sales 
commissions  io  the  normal  competitive 
op«pations  of  the  marketplace.  This  sec- 
tk)B-now  maJjes  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
anyone  to  sel}  mutual  fund  shares  at  a 
price  lower  thkn  that  fixed  by  the  fund's 
le  will,  of  course,  welcome 
ins  from  investors  and 
ie  mutiaal  fund  commimity 
tn  the  entire  securities  in- 
dustry. As  I  have  previously  stated:  "Leg- 
islation will  bf  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate only  after  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  aH  points  of  view  and  the  effect 
of  such  legislation  on  the  national  econ- 
omy." 

This  proposed  legislation  is  a  moderate 
measure  intended  to  deal  with  the  serious 
problems  whi^h  have  arisen  in  the  in- 
vestment company  industry  over  the  last 
29  years.  It  embodies  a  program  of  gov- 
ernmental relation  which  is  the  bare 
minimum  needed  to  provide  adequate 
consumer  protection  and  to  update  our 
investment  company  laws  to  the  needs  of 
today's  econoipy. 

This  bill  together  with  its  explanation 
adds  up  to  almost  100  pages.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  jnot  asking  to  have  these 
documents  prated  in  the  Record  as  Is 
my  usual  cus(om.  Instead,  I  am  having 
the  explanaticm  of  the  bill  printed  as  a 
committee  pri  at  together  with  a  photo- 
graphic reproc  uction  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, whicli  will  make  it  possible  to 
refer  to  the  t  ill's  pages  and  lines.  This 
will  make  a  most  useful  document  for  the 
the  industry  representa- 
)n  the  bill.  I  expect  that  it 
will  be  availab  le  in  3  or  4  days,  thanks  to 
the  outstandir  g  work  of  the  Government 
Printing  Ofiac( . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  <S.  34 »  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Compan  y  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Adv  sers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships betw  eep,  investment  companies 
and  their  inv^tment  advisers  and  prin- 
cipal underw4iters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was 
received,  read!  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  ( Committee  on  BanJcinH  and 
Currency. 


Senators  and 
tives  working 


S.  36— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  SALE  OP  CERTAIN 
LANDS  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  my  2  years  of  service  in  the  Senate, 
several  instances  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  where  owners  of  land  ad- 
joining national  forest  lands  have  made 
substantial  improvements  on  those 
lands,  believing  in  all  good  faith  that 
they  were  the  true  owners.  In  subsequent 
resurveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, portions  of  these  lands  have 
been  shown  to  be  included  in  national 
forest  territory. 

Some  remedy  should  certainly  be  avail- 
able to  these  landholders  who  in  good 
faith  have  made  improvements  on  lands 
which  they  thought  to  be  theirs. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  allow 
them  to  puichase.  for  fair  market  value, 
the  land,  up  to  120  acres,  upon  which 
improvements  have  been  made  by  an 
adjacent  landowner  under  the  mistaken 
belief  that  he  was  the  owner  thereof  at 
the  time  such  improvements  were  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  36)  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  certain  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  receiveid,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S.  37 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING  TO  POLECAT  BENCH  AREA 
OP  THE  SHOSHONE  EXTENSIONS 
UNIT,  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Polecat  Bench  area 
of  the  Shoshone  extension  unit  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  This  area  was  previously  au- 
thorized as  a  part  of  that  project  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  authorized  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  development  of  public  out- 
door recreation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  1967.  the  'Wyoming  Natural  Re- 
source Board  adopted  a  recommendation 
requesting  this  legislation.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  and  interested 
citizens  in  the  locality. 

In  a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  entitled  "Comparative  Ben- 
efit Cost  Ratios  for  Selected  Projects 
Feasibility  Studies  'Versus  4^8  Percent 
Analysis, "  the  Polecat  Bench  area  had 
one  of  the  highest  benefit-cost  ratios  of 
the  35  Bureau-approved  projects  in- 
cluded in  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  so  that  Wyoming's 


share  of  the  Yellowstone  River  drainage 
water  as  allocated  by  the  interstate  com- 
pact can  be  more  fully  utilized  as  soon  a.s 
possible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  table 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  37)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Polecat  Bench 
area  of  the  Shoshone  extensions  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Hansen 
is  as  follows : 

COMPARATIVE  BENEFIT-COST  RATIOS  OF  SELECTED  PROJ. 
ECTS-  FEASIBILITY  STUDIES  VERSUS  4»4  PERCENT  ANAL- 
YSIS 


Current  analysis    Special  analysn 
3H  percent  4>g  percent 


Proi«cl  (by  region)         Direct      Total     Direct 


REGION  1 

Merlin,  Oreg .  1,08  '1.60 

Touchet,  Oreg.-Wasli 1.83  '2.10 

Kennewick  eitension, 

Washington 1.50  3.50 

East  Greenacres,  Idatw 1. 73  2. 70 

Southwest  Idaho. (120)  '(1.50) 

Garden  Valley 1.10  '1.20 

Mountain  Home 1.27  1.96 

Olalla,  Oreg 1.40  '1.58 

Salmon  Falh,  Idaho-Wye.  1.39  '2.31 

Monmouth  Dallas,  Oreg.  . .  1.43  2.59 

Bumping  Lake,  Wash 1.60  '1.79 

REGION  2 

Eastside  division, 

Calitornia 1.60  2.40 

Ksltogg  unit.  Calitornia 2. 08  2. 28 

Allen  Camp  unit, 

California.. 1.20  '1.40 

REGION  4 

Anmias-La  Plata,  Colo.- 

N.  Me« 1.05  1.64 

Dolores.  Colo... 94  1.72 

Dallas  Cieek,  Colo 1.05  1.70 

West  Divide.  Colo 1.09  1.88 

San  MigueL  Colo 83  1.42 

REGION  5 

Brantley,  N.  Mei 1.39  1.40 

Mountain  Park,  Okia 1.93  1.93 

Closed  Basin,  San  Luis 

Valley,  Colo 3.34  5.32 

Cuero,  Tex. 1.93  1.93 

Palmetto  Bend,  Tex .  1.81  1.81 

Columbus  Bend,  Tex 2.15  2.15 

REGION  6 

Jefferson-Whitehall,  Mont  .  1. 10  1.50 

Polecat  Bench,  Wyo 2.08  3.32 

Pollock-Herreid,  S.  Dak....  1.20  '1.70 

West  Bench,  Mont 1.03  1.33 

REGION  7 

North  Loup,  Nebr 1. 35  2. 49 

Narrows,  Colo 1.52  1.62 

O'Neill,  Nebr 1.67  -2.17 

Mirage  Flats,  Nebr 1.66  2.00 

Cedar  Rapids,  Nebr 1.14  1.49 

Ellis,  Kans 1.20  1.20 

Uttle  Blue,  Nebr 1.56  '1.65 


0.90 
1.15 

1.35 
1.38 
(.89) 

.80 
1.00 
1  02 
1.06 

.99 
1.14 


1.20 
1.65 


Total 


1.15 
1.44 

2.48 

1.98 

(I.  OS) 

.84 
I  39 

1.15 
1  76 
1.79 
1.28 


1  80 
1.82 


.86       l.Ol 


.77 

1.18 

.67 

l.?l 

78 

1  ?2 

.80 

1  32 

.61 

1.01 

1.18 

1  19 

1.52 

I,i2 

2,52 

4  00 

1,56 

l.b6 

1  .15 

1  3b 

1.73 

1./3 

.78 

1.03 

1,43 

2.28 

,90 

1.24 

.69 

.89 

91 

1.69 

1.02 

1.U9 

1  m 

1.41 

1  47 

1  70 

.77 

1,00 

83 

.83 

1.12 

1.16 
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-  Computed  at  3  percenL 


S.  38— INTRODUCTION  OF  UPPER 
NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr. 
Curtis)  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  a  bill  to  consent 


to  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  89th  Congress,  but  unfor- 
tunately received  no  action  in  the  House. 
During  the  90th  Congress  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  failed  to  act  on  this 
legislation.  To  my  knowledge  all  parties 
fiom  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska, as  well  as  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are  in  favor  of 
Congressional  consent  to  this  compact. 

The  purpose  of  the  Upper  Niobrara 
River  compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  is  to  provide  for 
an  equitable  division  or  apportionment 
of  the  available  surface  water  supply  of 
the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin  between 
these  two  neighbor  States. 

This  compact  was  negotiated  pursuant 
to  consent  granted  by  the  act  of  August 
5,  1953,  as  amended,  and  has  been  signed 
by  duly  appointed  representatives  of  the 
affected  States  and  ratified  by  State 
legislatures.  Federal  participation  in  its 
negotiation  was  provided  by  a  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  representative. 

The  compact  deals  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  surface  waters  of  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  and  its  interstate  tributaries 
west  of  range  55  in  western  Nebraska. 
This  localizes  the  area  of  compact  appli- 
cation to  the  stream  system  west  of  a 
point  approximately  10  miles  downstream 
from  the  Wyoming-Nebraska  border. 
There  are  no  existing  or  potential  Fed- 
eral water  resource  development  projects 
in  the  area  which  would  be  covered  by 
this  instrument.  A  representative  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  testified 
that  the  language  protects  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  United  States,  its  agents 
and  Instnmientalltles,  including  rights 
owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indians  or  In- 
dian tribes;  the  Federal  interest  appears 
to  have  been  amply  protected  and  safe- 
guarded. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  past 
two  Congresses  have  postponed  action  on 
this  compact,  particularly  in  light  of  its 
controversial  natiu'e.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  swiftly  to  approve  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  campact  during  the  91st 
Congress.  I  ask  Lmanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  38)  to  consent  to  the  Up- 
per Niobrara  River  compact  between  the 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hansen  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  38 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent 
of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  Upper  Niobrara 
River  Compact  between  the  States  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Nebraska.  Such  compact  reads  as 
follows: 

UPPER  NIOBSASA  RIVER  COilPACr 

"The  State  of  WyonUng,  and  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  parties  signatory  to  this  compact 


(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska,  respectively,  or  IndlTidually  as  a 
'State',  or  collectively  as  'States"),  having 
resolved  to  conclude  a  compact  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Niobrara  River 
Basin,  and  being  duly  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
approved  August  5.  1953  (Public  Law  191. 
83rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Chapter  324,  67 
Stat.  365)  and  the  Act  of  May  29,  1958  (Public 
Law  85-427,  85th  Congress,  S  2557.  72  Stat. 
147)  and  the  Act  of  August  30,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-181,  87th  Congress.  S.  2245.  75  Stat. 
412)  and  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  their  respec- 
tive Legislatures  have,  through  their  respec- 
tive Governors,  appointed  as  their  Commis- 
sioners: For  Wyoming.  Earl  Lloyd,  Andrew 
McMaster.  Richard  Pfister.  John  Christian, 
Eugene  P.  WUlson,  H.  T.  Person,  Norman  B. 
Gray.  E.  J.  Van  Camp:  For  Nebraska,  Dan  S. 
Jones,  Jr.,  who  after  negotiations  partici- 
pated In  by  W.  E.  Blomgren  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

"ARTICLE    I. 

"A.  The  major  purposes  of  this  compact  are 
to  provide  for  an  equitable  division  or  appor- 
tionment of  the  available  surface  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin  be- 
tween the  States;  to  provide  for  obtaining 
Information  on  groundwater  and  under- 
ground water  flow  necessary  for  apportioning 
the  underground  flow  by  supplement  to  this 
compact;  to  remove  all  causes,  present  and 
future  which  might  lead  to  controversies; 
and  to  promote  interstate  comity. 

"B.  The  physical  and  other  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin 
constitute  the  basis  for  this  compact;  and 
neither  of  the  States  hereby  concedes  that 
this  compact  establishes  any  general  prin- 
ciple or  precedent  with  respect  to  any  other 
Interstate  stream. 

"C.  Either  State  and  all  others  using, 
claiming,  or  In  any  other  manner  asserting 
any  right  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Niobrara  River  Basin  under  the  authority 
of  that  State  shall  be  subject  to  the  t«rms 
of  this  compact. 

"ARTICLE    II 

"A.  The  term  Upper  Niobrara  River'  shall 
mean  and  include  the  Niobrara  River  and 
Its  tributaries  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming 
west  of  Range  55  West  of  the  6th  P.M. 

"B.  The  term  "Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin' 
or  the  term  'Basin"  shall  mean  that  area  in 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  which  is  naturally 
drained  by  the  Niobrara  River  west  of  Range 
55  West  of  the  6th  P.M. 

"C.  Where  the  name  of  a  State  or  the 
term  'State"  or  States"  is  used,  they  shall 
be  construed  to  Include  any  person  or  en- 
tity of  any  nature  whatsoever  using,  claim- 
ing, or  In  any  manner  asserting  any  right 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Niobrara 
River  under  the  authority  of  that  State. 

"ARTICLE    III 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two  States  to 
administer  this  compact  through  the  official 
in  each  State  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
the  public  water  supplies,  and  to  collect  and 
correlate  through  such  officials  the  data  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  compact.  Such  officials  may, 
by  unanimous  action,  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
compact. 

"The  States  agree  that  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  or  whatever  Federal  agency 
may  succeed  to  the  functions  and  duties  of 
that  agency,  insofar  as  this  compact  Is  con- 
cerned, may  collaborate  with  the  officials  of 
the  States  charged  with  the  administration 
of  this  compact  In  the  execution  of  the  duty 
of  such  <^clals  m  the  collection,  correla- 
tion, and  publication  of  Information  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  administration  of  this 
compact. 


"AR'nCLE  IV. 

"Each  State  shall  Itself  or  In  conjunction 
with  other  responsible  agencies  cause  to  be 
established,  maintained,  and  operated  such 
suitable  water  gaging  stations  as  are  found 
necessary  to  administer  this  compact. 

"ARTICLE  V. 

"A.  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  agree  that  the 
division  of  surface  waters  of  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions: 

"1.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  on  the 
u.se  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  by  Wyoming  except  as  would  be 
Imposed  under  Wyoming  law  and  the  follow- 
ing limitations: 

•■(al  No  reservoir  constructed  after  August 
1,  1957,  and  used  solely  for  domestic  and 
stock  water  purposes  shall  exceed  20  acre- 
feet  in  capacity. 

"(b)  Storage  reservoirs  with  priority  dates 
after  August  1,  1957.  and  storing  water  from 
the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River  east  of 
range  62  west  of  the  6th  pjn.  and  from  the 
main  stem  of  Van  Tassel  Oreek  south  of  sec- 
tion 27.  township  32  north,  range  60  west 
of  the  6th  p.m.  shall  not  store  in  any  water 
year  (October  1  of  one  year  to  September 
30  of  the  next  year)  more  than  a  total  of 
500  acre-feet  of  water. 

"(c)  Storage  In  reservoirs  with  priority 
dates  prior  to  August  1.  1957.  and  storing 
water  from  the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara 
River  east  of  range  62  west  and  from  the 
main  stem  of  Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  sec- 
tion 27,  township  32  north,  shall  be  made 
only  during  the  period  October  1  of  one  year 
to  June  1  of  the  next  year  and  at  such  times 
during  the  period  June  1  to  September  30 
that  the  water  Is  not  required  to  meet  the 
legal  requirements  by  direct  flow  appropria- 
tions In  Wyoming  and  in  Nebraska  west  of 
range  55  west.  Where  water  is  pumped  from 
such  storage  reservoirs,  the  quantity  of  stor- 
age water  pumped  or  otherwise  diverted  for 
Irrigation  purposes  or  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses from  any  such  reservoir  In  any  water 
year  shall  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  such 
reservoir  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Wyoming  State  engineer's  office,  unless 
additional  storage  water  becomes  available 
during  the  period  June  1  to  September  30 
after  meeting  the  legal  diversion  require- 
ments by  direct  flow  appropriations  In 
Wyoming  and  in  Nebraska  west  of  rani^e  55 
west. 

"(d)  Storage  In  reservoirs  with  priority 
dates  after  August  1 .  1957.  and  storing  water 
from  the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River 
east  of  range  62  west  and  the  main  stem  of 
Van  Tassel  creek  south  of  section  27,  town- 
ship 32  north,  shall  be  made  only  during  the 
period  October  1  of  one  year  to  May  1  of  the 
next  year  and  at  such  times  during  the 
perl(xl  May  1  and  September  30  that  the 
water  is  not  required  for  direct  diversion  by 
ditches  In  Wyoming  and  in  Nebraska  west 
of  range  55  west. 

"(e)  Direct  flow  rights  with  priority  dates 
after  August  1,  1957,  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Niobrara  River  east  of  Range  62  West  and 
Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  Section  27,  Town- 
ship 32  North,  shall  be  regulated  on  priority 
basis  with  Nebraska  rights  west  of  Range  55 
West,  provided,  that  any  direct  flow  rights 
for  a  maximum  of  143  acres  which  may  be 
granted  by  the  Wyoming  State  Engineer  with 
a  priority  date  not  later  than  July  1,  1961. 
for  lands  which  had  Territorial  Rights  under 
the  Van  Tassel  No.  4  Ditch  with  a  priority 
date  of  April  8.  1882,  and  the  Van  Tassel 
No.  5  Ditch  with  a  priority  date  of  April  18, 
1882,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection   (e). 

"(f)  All  direct  flow  diversions  from  the 
main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River  east  of 
Range  62  West  and  from  Van  Tassel  Creek 
south  of  Section  27,  Township  32  North  shall 
at  all  times  be  limited  to  their  diversion 
rates  as  specified  by  Wyoming  law,  and  pro- 
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vlded  th*t  Wyoming  laws  relating  to  diver- 
sion 0*  '9axplti4  Water*  (Wyoming  Statutes, 
1987,  aecttona  »1-181  to  41-188  Inclusive) 
shall  apply  onlj  when  the  water  flowing  In 
the  main  channel  of  the  Niobrara  River  west 
of  Range  56  W^  is  In  e^ccess  of  the  legal 
diversion  requliiements  of  Nebraska  ditches 
having  priority  dates  before  Augiist  1,  1967. 

"A«TltX«    VI 

"A.  Nebraska  |ind  Wyoming  recognize  that 
the  future  use  ojr  ground  water  for  Irrigation 
1  plver  Basin  may  be  a  factor 

of  the  surface  flows  of  the 
Niobrara  River,  4nd  since  the  data  now  avail- 
able are  Inadeq'U  ate  to  make  a  determination 
In  regard  to  thli  matter,  any  apportionment 
of  the  ground   frater  of  the  Niobrara  River 

delayed  until  such  time  as 
adequate  data  oji  ground  water  of  the  basin 
are  available. 

data  on  ground  water,  Ne- 
braska'^and  Wyoming,  with  the  cooperation 
and  advice  of  tlie  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Ground' vater  Branch,  shall  under- 
take ground  watsr  investigations  In  the  Nio- 
brara River  BasJn  in  the  area  of  the  Wyo- 
minlng-Nebrasks  State  line.  The  investiga- 
tions shall  be  stich  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
State  Bhiglneer  or  Wyoming  and  the  Director 
of  Water  Beeour(  es  of  Nebraska,  and  may  In- 
cludfe'such  otia  irvatlon  wells  as  the  said 
two  'olBclals  agr(e  are  essential  for  the  In- 
vestigations, Cos  a  of  the  Investigations  may 
be   financed   unc  er   the   cooperative   ground 

between  the  United  States 


In  the  Niobrara 
in  the  depletion 


begin  within  one 
of  this  compact 


tures  of  the  two 


Congress  of  the  U  aited  States. 


"The  provision  i 
main  In  full  forc^ 
by  action  of  the 
States  and  until 
ed  to  and 
United  States  in 
compact  is 
sented  to  In  ordek* 


approi  ed 


"Nothing   In 
strued  to  limit 
instituting    or 
proceeding,  legal 
of  competent 
of  any  right 
forcement  of  any 


under 


this 


"Nothing  In 
"A.  To  impair 
en   of    the   Unit4d 
instrumentalities 
waters   of   the 
nor  ite  capacity 


water  prograims 
Geological  Surv^  and  the  States,  and  the 
States  share  of  the  costs  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  two  States. 

"C.  The  grounl  water  investigations  shall 
year  after  the  effective  date 
.  Upon  collection  of  not  more 
than  twelve  mon  ,hs  of  ground  water  data  Ne- 
braska and  WyoBilng  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  Statjs  Geological  Survey,  shall 
make,  or  cause  ,o  be  made,  an  anajysla  of 
such  data  to  determine  the  desirability  or 
necessity  of  appi  >rtionlng  the  ground  water 
this  compact.  If,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  liltlal  analysis.  It  is  deter- 
mined that  app  srtionment  of  the  ground 
water  is  not  then  desirable  or  necessary,  re- 
made at  not  to  exceed  two- 
year  Intervals,  uilng  all  data  collected  until 
such  apportlonmi  int  is  made. 

"D.  When  the  results  of  the  ground  water 
Investigations  inaicate  that  apportionment 
of  ground  water  3f  the  Niobrara  River  Basin 
is  desirable,  the  ;wo  States  shall  proceed  to 
negotiate  a  supp  ement  to  this  compact  ap- 
portioning the  giound  water  of  the  Basin. 

"E.  Any  propos  ed  supplement  to  this  com- 
pact apportloninj ;  the  ground  water  shall  not 
become  effective   intil  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
Btates  and  approved  by  the 


ARTICLE    VU 

of  this  compact  shall  re- 
and  effect  until  amended 
Ijegislatures  of  the  Slg^natory 
^ch  amendment  is  consent- 
by  the  Congress  of  the 
the  same  manner  as  this 
required  to  be  ratified  and  con- 
to  become  effective. 


"  UlTICLE    VIIl 

t]  Us   compact   shall   be   con- 

o  •  prevent  either  State  from 

n  lalntalnlng    any    action    or 

il  or  equitable,  In  any  court 

Jut  isdlctlon  for  the  protection 

er  this  compact  or  the  en- 

3f  Its  provisions. 


ARTICLE    IX 


compact  shall  be  deemed: 

affect  any  rights  or  pow- 

States.   Its  agendes.  or 

in  and  to  the  use  of  the 

Niobrara  River  Basin 

o  acquire  rights  In  and  to 


<>r 


U;)per 


the  use  of  said  waters;  provided  that,  any 
beneficial  uses  of  the  waten  allocated  by 
this  compact  hereafter  made  within  a  State 
by  the  United  States,  or  those  acting  by  or 
under  Its  authority,  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  extent  of  use 
within  that  State. 

"B.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States,  its  agencies,  or  InstrumentaliUes  to 
taxation  by  either  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  nor  to  create  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  Its  agencies,  or 
Instrumentalities,  by  Yeason  of  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  operation  of  any  prop- 
erty or  works  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  make 
any  payment  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  State  agency,  municipality, 
or  entity  whatsoever  in  reimbursement  for 
the  loss  of  taxes. 

"C.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States,  its  agencies,  or  instrumentalities,  to 
the  laws  of  any  State  to  an  extent  other 
than  the  extent  to  which  these  laws  would 
apply  without  regard  to  the  compact. 

"D.  To  affect  the  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  or  any  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  Is  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE    X 

"Should  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
hold  any  part  of  this  compact  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  all  other  severable  provisions 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

"ARTICLE    XI 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the 
signatory  States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  witness  whereof,  the  Commissioners 
have  signed  this  compact  in  triplicate  origi- 
nal, one  of  which  shall  be  filed  In  the  archives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  shall  be 
deemed  the  authoritative  original,  and  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  of  the  signatory  States. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  in  the 

State  of  Wyoming,  this  26th  day  of  October, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine 

Hundred  Sixty  Two.  1962. 

Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

s/Dan  S.  Jones.  Jr. 
Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

s.  Earl  Lloyd 

s  Andrew  McMasteb 

s  Richard  Pfistek 

s  John  Christian 

s  Eugene  P.  Wilson 

s/H.  T.  PzasoN 

S/NORMAN  B.  Grat 

s/E.  J.  Van  Camp 
"I  have  participated  In  the  negotiation  of 
this   compact   and   intend    to   report   favor- 
ably thereon  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

s/W.  E.  Blomgsen, 
Representative  of  the  United 

States  of  America." 
Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  reserved. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  impair  or  affect  any  rights  or  powers  of 
the  United  States,  its  agencies,  instru- 
mentalities, permittees,  or  licensees  In,  over, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Niobrara  River  Basin,  nor  to  impair  or  af- 
fect their  capacity  to  acquire  rights  in  and 
to  the  use  of  said  waters. 


S.  39— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  DISPOSITION  OF  FED- 
ERALLY OWNED  MINERAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  disposition  of  federally  owned 
mineral  rights  and  for  other  purposes. 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  numerous 
instances  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention concerning  the  problem  which 
arises  through  the  Federal  ownership  of 
subsurface  mineral  rights.  In  all  of  these 
instances  private  parties  have  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  surface  of  lands  which 
were  owned  previously  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  Government  has 
reserved  to  itself  the  subsurface  or  min- 
eral estate.  Some  of  these  acquisitions 
were  made  originally  through  the  Home- 
stead Act.  Other  instances  involve  the 
acquisition  through  other  means  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  public  domain. 

At  the  present  time,  intensive  devel- 
opment by  the  surface  owners  of  such 
acquired  lands  is  being  inhibited  by  the 
fact  that  the  mineral  estate  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Oftentimes,  third  parties  have  placed  a 
cloud  on  the  title  by  attempting  to  make 
mineral  entries  on  these  private  lands 
under  the  general  mining  laws. 

In  many  cases,  we  have  before  us  a 
question  of  whether  mineral  development 
should  be  permitted  on  these  private 
lands,  or,  in  the  alternative,  whether 
further  intensive  development  by  the 
surface  owner  should  be  permitted  to 
proceed  imimpeded  by  the  cloud  which 
is  present  due  to  the  outstanding  mineral 
estate. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
would  provide  a  general  framework 
which  would  allow  siu-face  landowners 
to  purchase  subsurface  mineral  rights 
which  have  been  reserved  by  the  United 
States.  Such  a  purchase  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
unless  he  made  a  determination  that  the 
purchase  would  be  clearly  not  in  the  best 
public  interest. 

My  request  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  draft  such  general  legisla- 
tion received  a  reply  from  Max  N.  Ed- 
wards. Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and 
Legislative  Counsel.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Edwards'  letter  of  April 
3,  1967,  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  3,  1967. 
Hon.  CLrrroRD  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Senator  Hansen:  Enclosed,  pursuant 
to  your  request  for  a  drafting  service.  Is  a 
draft  blU  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  dlsp>06ltion  of  certain  min- 
eral rights  to  owners  of  the  surface  rights 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  are  not  certain  whether  you  Intended 
that  our  draft  bill  be  limited  to  "homestead" 
entrants,  only.  However,  the  enclosed  bill 
seems  to  meet  your  requirement  to  provide 
a  general  framework  which  would  allow  sur- 
face landowners  to  purchase  subsurface  min- 
eral rights  which  have  been  reserved  by  the 
United  States.  Please  Inform  us  If  this  bill 
does  not  refiect  your  Intentions. 

The  enclosed  draft  bUl  has  not  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  nor  has 
this  Department  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  consider  whether  such  legislative  relief  is 
warranted  or  desirable.  Accordingly,  we  are 
unable  to  make  any  recommendation  rela- 
tive to  the  enactment  of  this  draft  bill  at 
this  time. 
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Tour  interest  in  this  and  other  matters 
relating  to  this  Department  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwards. 
Assistmnt  to  the  Secretary  and  Legisla- 
tive Counsel. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  since  re- 
ceiving the  draft  legislation  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  have  made 
several  changes  in  the  draft.  These 
changes  are  as  follows: 

First.  Section  2  of  the  draft  hats  been 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  approve  any  conveyance  under  the  bill 
meeting  the  requirements  thereof,  im- 
less  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
conveyance  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
Second.  Section  2  was  further  amended 
by  adding  a  subsection  defining  the  term 
"intensive  development." 

Third.  Section  7  was  amended  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  segregation  of  the 
minerals  sought  in  an  application  would 
continue  until  such  application  is  with- 
drawn or  disapproved  or  until  the  min- 
erals are  conveyed  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
plication, whichever  first  occurs.  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Secretary  having  to  aCBrma- 
tively  act  to  revoke  such  segregation. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Introduction  and  consideration  of  this 
legislation  will  give  rise  to  a  meaningful 
discussion.  After  such  discussion,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  arrive  at  some  leg- 
islation that  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
parties  to  this  problem  and  that  would 
greatly  Improve  the  administration  of 
certain  Government  interests  which 
have  been  retained  to  the  present  time 
in  lands  which  have  long  ago  passed 
into  private  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bUl  and  the  accompanying 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  39)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition 
of  federally  owned  mineral  rights,  and 
for  other  purposes;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  39 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  any 
case  in  which  the  United  States,  or  any  Fed- 
eral corporation  organized  to  administer  a 
Federal  program,  has  conveyed,  or  hereafter 
conveys,  to  any  person  the  surface  rights  to 
real  property,  reserving  to  the  United  States 
any  mineral  Interest  therein,  such  person  or 
Ills  successors  in  interest  may  purchase  such 
mineral  Interest  in  the  manner  provided  by, 
and  subject  to.  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  application  shall  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $200  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  required  by  section  3 
of  this  Act.  Each  applicant  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  land 
covered  by  the  application  Is  to  be  devoted  to 
intensive  development  thereof  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  outstanding  mineral  Interest 
tends  to  Interfere  with  such  development. 


The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  conveyance 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  Act  unless 
he  finds  that  such  conveyance  is  clearly  not 
in  the  public  interest,  considering  such 
factors  as,  but  not  limited  to,  consistency 
of  the  proposed  conveyance  with  the  mineral 
leasing  program  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  relative  values  of  the  minerals  and 
of  the  surface,  and  the  existence  of  any 
strategic  minerals  in  the  lands. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "in- 
tensive development"  means  any  use  or  al- 
teration of  the  land  covered  by  an  applica- 
tion designed  to  increase  the  value  of  such 
land. 

Sec.  3.  No  disposition  of  any  mineral  in- 
terest Khali  be  made  under  this  Act  until  the 
applicant  therefor  has  paid  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  Interest  to  be  conveyed, 
determined  as  of  the  time  the  conveyance  is 
made,  and  (2)  the  administrative  costs  of 
Issuing  the  instrument  of  conveyance. 

Sec.  4.  If  .i  conveyance  Is  not  made  pur- 
su.mt  to  an  application  filed  under  this  Act, 
ih?  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  refund  to 
the  applicant  the  portion  of  the  deposit 
which  exceeds  the  administrative  costs  of 
processing  the  application.  If  the  administra- 
tive costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  deposit 
shall  constitute  full  satisfaction  of  such  ad- 
ministrative costs.  If  the  conveyance  Is  made, 
the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  full  administrative  costs. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  mineral  Interest  sold  under 
this  Act  Is  subject  to  an  outstanding  mineral 
lease  or  permit,  such  mineral  Interest  shall 
be  reserved  to  the  United  States  for  as  long 
as  such  lease  or  permit  or  any  lease  issued 
pvirsuant  to  such  permit  remains  in  effect, 
together  with  sucli  further  rights  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  full  and  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  all  rights,  privileges  and  benefits 
under  or  with  respect  to  the  lease  or  permit. 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  includes,  in  addition  to  other 
items,  all  costs  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines,  are  involved  in  a  deter- 
mination of  ( 1 )  the  mineral  character  of  the 
land  in  question,  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  interest. 

Sec  7.  The  notation  on  the  records  of  the 
appropriate  office,  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  of  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  segregate 
the  minerals  sought  in  the  application  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  and  disposition 
under  the  public  land  or  other  laws,  except 
this  Act,  including  without  limitation  pros- 
pecting and  mining  under  the  United  States 
mining  laws,  and  application  and  leasing 
under  the  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  181-263),  and  the  Ac- 
quired Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  August 
7,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  351-359).  Such  segregation 
shall  continue  until  the  wltharawal  or  dis- 
approval of  any  such  application,  or  the 
minerals  are  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  Ehall  not  apply  to  minerals 
held  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Han- 
sen is  as  follows : 

Section-bt- Section    Analysis   or  the   Bill 
Authorizing   the   Disposition   of   Feder- 
ally Owned  Mineral  Rights 
Section  1.  Authorizes  the  sale  of  subsur- 
face  mineral    rights   which    have    been    re- 
served by  the  Federal  Government  to  sur- 
face landowners. 

Section  2.  Provides  for  an  application  pro- 
cedure and  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  approve  any  conveyance  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  unless  he  fljids 
that  buch  conveyance  is  clearly  not  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Section  3.  Requires  the  surface  landowner 
to  pay  the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral 
Interests  conveyed,  plus  administrative  costs. 


Section  4.  Provides  for  payment  of  admin- 
istrative costs  from  a  def>o8lt  accompanying 
the  application  if  a  conveyance  is  not  made 
pursuant  to  the  application  filed  under  this 

Act. 

Section  5.  Provides,  In  the  case  of  an  out- 
standing mineral  leafee  or  permit,  for  the 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  such 
mineral  interest  for  as  long  as  such  lease  or 
permit  remains  in  effect. 

Section  6.  Defines  the  term  administrative 
costs. 

Section  7.  Contains  provisions  lor  the  seg- 
regation of  the  minerals  sought  in  the  appli- 
cation from  all  forms  of  appropriation  and 
disposition. 

Section  8.  Excludes  from  this  Act  minerals 
held  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians. 


S.  40— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  MODIFICATION  OF 
THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  KORTES 
UNIT,  WYOMING.  FOR  FISHERY 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
wliich  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of 
the  Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  Wyoming,  for  fishery  conserva- 
tion 

The  Kortes  Dam  and  powerplant  is 
located  between  Seminole  Dam  and 
Pathfinder  Resen-oir  on  the  North  Platte 
River.  It  was  the  first  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  and  the  Kortes  unit 
and  was  authorized  and  constructed  as 
a  single-purpose  project  for  power  pro- 
duction. 

In  1961,  at  the  request  of  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Rsh  Commission,  adjust- 
ments in  the  method  of  operation  of  the 
hydroelectric  facility  were  made  on  an 
experimental  basis  to  determine  whether 
a  worthwhile  improvement  could  be 
made  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fishery 
below  Kortes  Dam.  This  operation  has 
been  carried  out  under  close  observation 
and  a  proven  fishery  has  Jaeen  estab- 
lished on  this  reach  of  the  river. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  was 
pas.scd  by  the  Senate  during  the  last  days 
of  the  90th  Congress.  However,  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  did  not  have  time  to 
act  before  the  adjournment  of  Congrei-s. 

The  successful  experimental  fi.shcrles 
have  been  operated  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  subject  to  commitments  of  project 
water  and  power.  The  legislation  which 
I  introduce  today  is  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  th?  Wyoming 
Natural  Resource  Board,  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming.  I  urge  acticn  by 
the  Senate  to  authorize  the  modified 
operation  of  the  Kortes  unit  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  40)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  to  modify  the 
operation  of  the  Kortes  unit,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Wyoming,  for  fish- 
ery consen-ation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hansen,  was  received,  rend  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
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S.  41  AND  S.  42-t-INTRODUCTION  OF 
BILLS  FOR  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMPS  FOR  THE  TERRITORIAL 
CENTENNIAL  OF  WYOMING  AND 
THE  ROLE  Of  ESTHER  HOBART 
MORRIS  IN  SECURING  WOMEN'S 
SUFFRAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  ].lr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  provide  for  tie  issuance  of  special 
postage  stamps  In  commemoration  of 
two  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  United  State  i  and  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

The  first  stamp  is  in  celebration  of  the 
territorial  centennial  of  Wyoming  in 
1969.  Carved  froin  sections  of  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Idaho  Territories.  Wyoming 
Territory  came  irto  existence  by  act  of 
Congress  on  July  25,  1868.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  Wyoming  Territory,  Yel- 
lowstone Park  wa>  among  the  lands  an- 
nexed from  Utah  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
The  territorial  government  was  formally 
inaugurated  May  19.  1869,  at  which  time 
John  A.  Campbell  was  appointed  the  first 
territorial  Govern  3r  by  President  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  In  commemoration  of  the  ter- 
ritorial centennial  of  Wyoming,  the  39th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  has 
enacted  joint  memorial  1.  which  I  wish 
to  be  included  a:  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

It  was  during  the  First  Territorial  As- 
sembly of  the  Ten  itory  of  Wyoming  that 
women  were  granted  the  right  to  vote — 
the  first  Territory  or  State  ever  to  grant 
such  equal  sufTnige.  This  action  was 
taken  a  full  50  j^ears  before  the  entire 
United  States  granted  suffrage  to  women 
by  the  adoption  of  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constituticn. 

The  "mother  (f  woman  suffrage  in 
Wyoming"  was  1  Esther  Hobart  Morris 
who  can  be  credi  ed  with  obtaining  the 
first  major  step  tjward  the  granting  of 
equal  rights  for  women  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Nation.  She  also  later 
became  the  first  woman  ever  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is 
honored  by  a  statue  in  Statuary  Hall 
of  the  Capitol  Budding.  It  is  Esther  Ho- 
bart Morris  whom  I  wish  to  commemo- 
rate with  the  issuance  of  a  special  post- 
age stamp  for  tlie  role  she  played  in 
in  Wyoming. 

request  that  House 


women's  suffrage 

At  this  point, 

joint  memorial  1 


joint  memorial  2 
Wyoming  will  be 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives  of 
America   in 


and  Senate  joint  me- 


morial 2  of  the  St(  ite  Legislature  of  Wyo- 
ming be  placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
two  bills  be  printpd  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  withjut  objection,  the  bills 
and  house  joint  ipemorial  1  and  senate 
of  the  Legislature  of 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hansen, 
were  received,  resd  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Servio;,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  41 

the  Senate  and  House  of 

the    United    States    of 

Congriss  assembled,  That  the 


Poetmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  lAsue  a  special  postage  stamp,  of 
such  appropriate  design  and  denomination 
as  he  shall  prescrlb*  In  recognition  of  the 
good  work  of  Esther  Hobart  Morris  for  her 
role  in  women's  suffrage  in  Wyoming. 

Sec.  2.  Such  postage  stamp  shall  be  issued 
for  such  period  as  the  Postmaster  General 
may  determine. 

S.  42 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the'  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  of 
such  appropriate  design  and  denomination 
as  he  shall  prescribe  in  recognition  of  the 
Territorial  Centennial  of  Wyoming  in   1969. 

S«c.  2.  Such  postage  stamp  shall  be  Issued 
for  such  period  as  the  Postmaster  General 
may  determine. 

The  State  legislature  joint  memorials, 
presented  by  Mr.  Hansen,  are  as  follows: 
House   or  Representatives.   Enroli-ed 
Joint  Memorial  1 
Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  authorize  a  postage 
stamp   .-ecognizing  the  territorial   centen- 
nial of  Wyoming  in  1969 
Be   It   resolved   by   the   Legislature   of   the 
State  of  Wyoming: 

Whereas  the  year  1969  marks  the  Terri- 
torial Centennial  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
Whereas  it  is  customary  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  issue  memorial  stamps  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  territorial  centennials  of  the 
various  states. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  Senate 
concurring,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  be  memorialized  to 
authorize  the  Post  Office  Department  to  issue 
a  Wyoming  Territorial  Centennial  stamp  In 
1969. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  attested 
copies  hereof  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  and  to  Senators  Gale  McGee, 
Clifford  P  Hansen,  and  Representative  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison. 

RICHARD  R.  Jones. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
WlIXIAM  P.  Swanton, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Stanley  Hathaway, 

Governor. 

Senate  Enrolled  Joint  Memorial  No.  2 

Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Postmas- 
ter General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  In  favor  of  the  Issuance  of  a 
postage  stamp,  in  1969,  commemorating 
woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming  and  honoring 
Esther  Hobart  Morris 

Whereas,  the  year  1969  will  commemorate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  woman 
suffrage. 

Whereas,  Esther  Hobart  Morris  Is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  "mother  of 
woman  suffrage",  and  Wyoming  is  known  as 
"the  equality  state". 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  sen- 
ate of  the  39th  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
of  such  legislature  concurring,  that  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  that  a  post- 
age stamp  be  issued  commemorating  woman 
suffrage  in  Wyoming  and  honoring  Esther 
Hobart  Morris. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  post- 
master general  of  the  United  States,  to  Sen- 
ator Oale  McOee,  Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen 


and  to  Representative  In  Congresa  WlUlam 
Henry  Harrison. 

William  F.  Swantow. 

Speaker  of  the  House, 
Richard  R.  Jonxs, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Stanley  Hathaway, 

Governor. 


S.  43— INTRODUCTION  OP  GREAT 
PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Ander- 
son. Burdick,  Dole,  Harris,  Mansfield, 
McGee,  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Nelson, 
Pearson,  Talmadge,  and  Yarborouch,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  for  10  years  from  1971  to 
1981. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram was  established  by  Congress  in  1956. 
The  public  was  concerned  that  the  area 
was  rapidly  deteriorating  because  of  the 
serious  dust  storms  and  water  erosion 
from  areas  denuded  by  extended  drought 
years. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  is  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
applying  whole  farm  conservation  pro- 
grams. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  con- 
verting land  unsuitable  for  sustained 
crop  production  into  permanent  grass. 
It  is  administered  through  our  soil  con- 
servation districts. 

More  than  31.500  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  entered  into  long-term  contracts  to 
complete  the  total  conservation  job  on 
57  million  acres.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  the  job  is  far  from  complete.  The 
current  authority  for  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  expires  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  critical  conservation 
needs  of  the  program  area  in  10  States 
cannot  be  met  by  that  date. 

Continued  effort  is  required  to  protect 
this  vulnerable  area  from  wind  and 
water  erosion.  When  the  next  extended 
drought  occurs — a  periodic  phenomenon 
we  have  learned  to  expect — the  Plains 
area  should  be  as  fully  protected  from 
disastrous  consequences  as  possible. 

Leaders  in  the  program  feel  a  10-year 
extension  of  the  program  is  appropriate 
at  this  time.  Our  bill  provides  for  that 
extension.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  list  of  counties, 
by  States,  which  are  affected,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  list  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  43)  to  amend  section  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McGovern  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  43 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 

16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  find  Domestic  Al- 
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lotment  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  (a)  by 
changing  the  date  "Etecember  31,  1971"  ap- 
pearing in  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  to  "December  31,  1981"; 
and  (b)  by  changing  the  dollar  amount 
"$150,000,000"  appearing  In  the  proviso  of  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection 
(b)  to  "$250,000,000." 

The  list  presented  by  Mr.  McGovern  is 
c-j  follows: 

Great   Plains   Conservation    Program 
I  Designated    Counties    as-  of    December    15, 
19681 
Colorado    oe) 
Adams.    Alamosa,    Arapahoe.    Baca,    Bent, 
Boulder.  Cheyenne.  Conejos.  Costilla.  Crow- 
ley, Custer,  Douglas,  Elbert.  El  Paso.  Fremont, 
Huerfano.     Jefferson.     Kiowa.     Kit     Carson, 
Larimer,  Las  Animas.  Lincoln,  Logan,  Mor- 
gan, Otero,  Park,  Phillips.  Prowers.  Pueblo. 
Rio     Grande,     Saguache,     Sedgwick,     Teller, 
Washington,  Weld,  Yuma. 

KANSAS     (63) 

Barber,  Barton,  Cheyenne.  Clark.  Cloud. 
Comanche,  Decatur,  Edwards.  Ellis.  Ells- 
worth, Finney,  Ford,  Gove,  Graham,  Grant, 
Gray,  Greeley,  Hamilton,  Harper,  Harvey, 
Haskell,  Hodgeman,  Jewell.  Kearny.  King- 
man, Kiowa,  Lane.  Lincoln,  Logan,  McPher- 
son. 

Meade,  Mitchell,  Morton,  Ness.  Norton.  Os- 
borne, Ottawa,  Pawnee.  Phillips,  Pratt.  Raw- 
lins. Reno.  Republic.  Rice.  Rooks.  Rush.  Rus- 
sell. Saline,  Scott,  Sedgwick,  Seward,  Sheri- 
dan, Sherman,  Smith,  Stafford,  Stanton, 
Stevens,  Sumner.  Thomas,  Trego,  Wallace, 
Wichita. 

MONTANA      (37) 

Big  Horn,  Blaine,  Carbon.  Carter,  Cascade. 
Chouteau.  Custer.  Daniels.  Dawson.  Fallon. 
Fergus.  Garfield.  Glacier.  Golden  Valley,  Hill, 
Judith  Basin,  Liberty,  McCone,  Musselshell, 
Petroleum,  Phillips.  Pondera,  Powder  River. 
Prairie,  Richland,  Roosevelt,  Rosebud,  Sheri- 
dan, Stillwater,  Sweet  Grass.  Teton.  Toole, 
Treasure,  Valley,  Wheatland,  Wibaux,  Yellow- 
stone. 

NEBRASKA    (60) 

Adams,  Antelope.  Arthur,  Banner,  Blaine, 
Boone,  Box  Butte.  Boyd,  Brown,  Buffalo, 
Cliase,  Cherry.  Cheyenne,  Clay,  Custer. 
Dawes.  Dawson.  Deuel.  Dundy.  Franklin. 
Frontier.  Furnas.  Garden,  Garfield.  Gosper. 
Grant,  Greeley,  Hall.  Hamilton.  Harlan. 

Hayes,  Hitchcock,  Holt,  Hooker,  Howard, 
Kearney.  Keith,  Keya  Paha,  Kimball,  Lin- 
coln, Logan,  Loup,  McPherson,  Merrick, 
Morrill.  Nance.  Nuckolls.  Perkins,  Phelps, 
Red  Willow.  Rock.  Scotts  Bluff,  Sheridan. 
Sherman,  Sioux.  Thayer.  Thomas,  Valley, 
Webster,  Wheeler. 

NEW    MEXICO    (18) 

Chaves.  Colfax.  Curry,  De  Baca.  Eddy, 
Guadalupe,  Harding,  Lea,  Lincoln,  Mora, 
Quay,  Roosevelt,  San  Miguel.  Santa  Fe. 
Socorro,  Taos.  Torrance,  Union. 

north   DAKOTA    (30) 

Adams,  Billings.  Bottineau,  Bowman. 
Burke.  Burleigh,  Divide,  Dunn,  Emmons, 
Golden  Valley,  Grant,  Hettinger,  Kidder, 
L.ogan,  McHenry,  Mcintosh,  McKenzle,  Mc- 
Lean. Mercer.  Morton,  Mountrail,  Oliver. 
Renville.  Sheridan.  Sioux,  Slope,  Stark,  Stuts- 
man, Ward,  Williams. 

OKLAHOMA    (30) 

Alfalfa,  Beaver,  Beckham,  Blaine,  Caddo, 
Canadian.  Cimarron,  Comanche,  Cotton, 
Custer,  Dewey,  Ellis,  Garfield,  Grady.  Grant, 
Greer.  Harmon.  Harper,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Kingfisher  Kiowa,  Major,  Roger  Mills. 
Stephens,  Texas.  Tillman.  Washita,  Woods. 
V/oodward. 

SOtlTH    DAKOTA     (39) 

Aurora,  Bennett,  Brule,  Buffa'.o,  Butte, 
Campbell,  Charles  Mix,  Corson,  Custer, 
Dewey,  Douglas.  Edmunds.  Fall  River,  Faulk, 


Gregory.  Haakon,  Hand,  Harding,  Hughes, 
Hyde,  Jackson.  Jerauld,  Jones,  Lawrence, 
Lyman.  McPherson,  Meade,  Mellette,  Pen- 
nington. Perkins.  Potter.  Shannon.  Stanley, 
Sully,  Todd.  Tripp,  Walworth,  Washabaugh. 
Ziebach. 

TEXAS     (99) 

Andrews.  Archer.  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Bay- 
lor. Borden,  Brisco.  Brown,  Callahan.  Carson. 
Castro.  Childress,  Clay.  Cochran.  Coke,  Cole- 
man, Collingsworth.  Concho,  Cottle,  Crane, 
Crockett,  Crosby,  Dallam,  Dawson,  Deaf 
Smith. 

Dickens,  Donley,  Eastland,  Ector,  Fisher, 
Floyd,  Foard,  Gaines,  Garza.  Glasscock,  Gray. 
Hale.  Hall.  Hansford,  Hardeman,  Hartley. 
Haskell.  Hemphill.  Hockley.  Howard.  Hutch- 
inson. Irion,  Jack,  Jones.  Kent. 

King.  Knox,  I.imb.  Lipscomb.  Loving. 
Lubbock.  Lynn.  McCuUcKh,  Martin.  Menard. 
Midland.  Mitchell.  Montague,  Moore,  Motley, 
Nolan,  Ochiltree,  Oldham,  Palo  Pinto. 
Parmer,  Pecos,  Poller.  Randall.  Re.->gan, 
Reeves. 

Roberts.  Runnels.  Schleicher,  Scurry, 
Shackleford,  Sherman,  Stephens,  Sterling, 
Stonewall,  Sutton,  Swisher,  Taylor,  Terrell, 
Terry.  Throckmorton.  Tom  Green,  Upton, 
Ward,  Wheeler.  Wichita.  Winkler,  WUb.nrger. 
Yoakum,  Young. 

WYOMING     (12) 

Albany,  Campbell,  Converse.  Crook, 
Goshen,  Johnson.  Laramie.  Natrona,  Nio- 
brara, Piatt,  Sheridan.  Weston. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Dakota.  Senator  McGovern  in  sponsor- 
ing this  measure  to  extend  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  for  10  years, 
through  1981.  and  to  authorize  $100  mil- 
lion additional  appropriations  for  it  in 
that  period. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  through  Public  Law 
1021  in  1956.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
needed  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  accelerate  the  stabilization  of  the 
vast  plains  area  of  the  Nation.  The  public 
was  concerned  about  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  area  because  of  serious  wind 
and  water  erosion  taking  place.  The  pro- 
gram authorization  is  scheduled  to  expire 
on  December  31,  1971. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  is  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  applying 
complete  conservation  programs  on  in- 
dividual imits.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
u:oon  converting  land  unsuitable  for  sus- 
tained crop  production  into  permanent 
grass. 

The  program  provides  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  based 
upon  complete  conservation  plans.  The 
plans  developed  with  fanners  and  ranch- 
ers include  schedules  of  land  use  adjust- 
ments and  conservation  measures  con- 
sidered essential  for  safe  operation  in  an 
area  that  suilers  from  extended  drought 
periods.  Technical  assistance  is  provided 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the 
planning  and  installation  of  the  needed 
conservation  measures. 

The  farmer  or  rancher  enters  into  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  a  period  from  a  minimum  of 
3  years  to  a  maximum  of  10  years,  to 
carry  out  the  needed  conservation  treat- 
ment. _ 

The  program  provides  cost  sharing  for 
the  permanent  type  practices  according 
to  the  schedule  agreed  to  in  the  contract. 
This  provides  the  farmer  or  rancher  as- 


surance that  he  will  receive  agreed  to 
Federal  cost-sharing  assistance  as  he 
progresses  with  the  installation  of  prac- 
tices. This  permits  him  to  plan  and  install 
the  conservation  treatment  program  over 
a  period  of  years  at  a  rate  he  can  afford. 
The  plan  also  provides  that  the  farmer 
needed  management  practices  v.-ithout 
cost  sharing. 

In  the  421  counties  in  the  10  Statts 
operating  the  program  over  31,000  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  with  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  on  slightly  over  57  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  Of  those  contracts 
about  21  percent  of  the  cropland  has 
been  or  is  scheduled  for  conversion  to 
permanent  vegetative  cover.  Just  over 
SI  10  million  has  been  obligated  thus  far. 
The  program  operates  in  the  18  haz- 
ardous erosion  counties  in  New  Mexico. 
These  include  the  following  counties; 
Chaves.  Colfax,  Curry,  De  Baca,  Eddy. 
Guadalupe,  Harding.  Lea.  Lincoln.  Mora, 
Quay,  Roosevelt.  San  Miguel.  Santa  Fc, 
Socorro,  Torrance,  Taos,  and  Union. 

In  the  above-mentioned  18  counties 
in  New  Mexico,  nearly  1.400  long-term 
contracts  have  been  entered  into  with 
farmers  and  ranchers  involving  nearly 
9  million  acres.  Just  over  SB. 2  million  has 
been  obligated  in  New  Mexico  to  assist 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  installation 
of  needed  conser\'ation  treatment  on 
their  units. 

The  program  has  established  perma- 
nent cover  on  68.000  acres  in  New  Mex- 
ico to  date.  In  addition.  62.000  of  range 
reseeding  has  been  accomplished  alon-? 
with  the  establishment  of  excellent  water 
and  other  management  facilities  to  bring 
about  proper  prazing;. 

The  stabilizing  effect  this  program 
has  had  on  farm  and  ranch  units  has 
been  instrumental  in  preventing  many 
from  having  to  give  up  their  operations. 

This  unique  program  of  long-term  cost 
sharing  through  a  contract  arrangement 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  New  Mexico 
thus  far.  The  total  conservation  treat- 
ment on  entire  operating  units  can  now 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  above  18  counties 
of  my  State  where  this  program  is 
operating. 

There  is  ample  evidence  across  the  haz- 
ardous plains  area  of  New  Mexico,  r.nd 
the  other  Great  Plains  States,  that  in- 
stallation of  complete  conservation  treat- 
ment on  a  scheduled  basis  is  efficient  and 
effective.  Many  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
New  Mexico  have  told  me  how  significant 
it  is  to  them  to  be  able  to  plan  and  apply 
conservation  practices  over  a  period  of 
years  they  can  afford. 

Dependable  Federal  cost  sharing, 
which  is  society's  share  of  the  cost  of 
preventing  another  dust  bowl  many  of 
you  remember,  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  way  our  land  users  linve 
undertaken  this  job.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, the  farmers  and  ranchers  are  like- 
wise investing  their  money  to  get  the 
job  done. 

The  program  has  pointed  toward  'e- 
tirement  of  cropland  unsuitable  for  .sus- 
tained crop  pr(xluction.  This  helps  speed 
up  the  day  when  these  lands  are  in  per- 
manent vegetative  cover  when  the  next 
drought  occurs.  It  is  noteworthy  to  men- 
tion again  that  21  percent  of  all  the  crop- 
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Here  are  reasons  why  fanners  and  ranchers 
in  the  Plains  are  finding  the  new  program 
a  real  help. 

A  farmer  or  rancher — with  cost-share  help 
because  of  the  Plains  importance  to  the 
whole  Nation — can  apply  a  complete  farm 
or  ranch  conservation  plan  at  a  stepped-up 
pace.  This  gives  him  the  best  drought  de- 
fense science  and  farmer-rancher  experience 
have  been  able  to  work  out  for  agriculture 
in  the  Plains. 

He  has  in  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  a  long-term  contract  that  guaran- 
tees cost  sharing  to  complete  his  conser- 
vation plan.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the 
man  who  depends  entirely  on  farming  or 
ranching  for  a  livelihood. 

He  can  get  up  to  an  average  of  $2,500  a 
year  as  the  Government's  contribution  in 
cost-share  payments  for  work  on  his  farm 
or  ranch.  The  minimum  contract  period  is 
3  years,  the  maximum  10.  (If  all  needed  work 
can  be  done  in  less  than  3  years,  chances  are 
some  other  program  will  fit  his  needs. ) 

The-  contract  can  be  modified  to  meet 
changing  conditions. 

He  gets  prompt  cost-share  payments  as 
he  completes  portions  of  his  soil  and  water 
conservation   plan. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
is  a  voluntary  one.  Its  care  is  a  complete  soil 
and  water  conservation  plan,  based  (1)  on 
the  soil,  the  plant  conditions,  the  available 
water  and  (2)  on  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  or  rancher. 

At  the  beginning,  a  farmer  or  rancher 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  t-o  carry  out  his  conservation 
plan.  He  agrees  to  apply  the  needed  practices 
according  to  a  schedule  which  he  works  out 
with  the  help  of  men  trained  In  the  best 
farming  and  ranching  methods  known  for 
his  area. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
is  geared  to  the  going  program  of  the  soil 
conservation  districts  In  the  area.  It  makes 
use  of  help  from  other  programs,  agencies, 
and  organizations  at  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral levels. 

PRIORITIES    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

The  limit  on  total  funds  and  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program — soil  and  water  conservation — make 
priorities  necessary.  The  region  has  12  to  14 
million  acres  now  being  cultivated  that,  be- 
cause of  the  hazards  of  soil  and  climate, 
need  to  be  converted  to  permanent  plant 
cover.  Large  areas  of  rangeland  need  reseed- 
ing  and  other  improvements  in  vegetation. 
And  Congress  authorized  a  maximum  of  $150 
million  for  cost-sharing  payments  over  a  pe- 
riod ending  in  1971. 

High,  priority  units 

Farms  and  ranches  having  either  cropland 
unsuited  to  further  cropping  or  eroding 
range  needing  seeding,  or  both. 

Units  having  cropland  suited  to  cultiva- 
tion but  needing  treatment  to  control  erosion 
and  conserve  moisture. 

Units  having  problems  that  can  be  solved 
by  several  operators  working  together — If  the 
landowners  agree  to  act  in  unison. 

Medium  priority  units 

Units  having  rangeland  that  requires  con- 
trol of  Invading  plants — Including  brush — 
followed  by  seeding  and  conservation  man- 
agement. 

Low  priority  units 

Units  that  are  entirely  or  mostly  Irrigated 
land. 

Units  mainly  of  nonlrrlg^ted  land  having 
only  slight  erosion  problems  and  needing  a 
minimum  of  conservation  treatment. 

Units  ol  rangeland  in  good  to  excellent 
condition. 

Units  with  conservation  plans  already  or 
so  nearly  applied  that  they  can  be  completed 
with  help  from  other  sources. 


COST    SHARINS  ._ 

Rites  of  cost  sharing  are  a  measure  of 
how  urgent  a  practice  Is  in  the  area.  Rates 
are  determined  for  each  county.  Some  are 
as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  average  cost  of 
the  practice  In  the  county. 

ADDITIONAL    AID 

When  Congress  gave  leadership  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  It 
also  asked  that  It  be  carried  out  In  close 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  local. 
£;tate.  and  Federal  governmental  agencies 
ar.d  with  all  other  groups  and  Individuals 
vh3  c;in  help. 

The.  Great  Plnlns  Conservation  Program 
Is  being  coordinated  with  the  "work  plans" 
of  coil  conservation  districts  operating  In  the 
counties  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  program,  as  well  as  with  other 
Department  of  Agriculture  programs  such 
as  ACP  and  the  Conservation  Reserve.  You 
can  use  the  cost-sharing  provisions  of  ACP 
or  the  Conservation  Reserve  Instead  of  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  if  you 
feel  one  or  a  combination  of  them  will  be 
more  helpful  In  carrying  out  your  plan. 

Each  county  program  committee  Is  made 
up  of  the  local  SCS  representative,  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  ASC  Committee,  the 
county  PHA  supervisor,  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent,  the  supervisors  of  the  soil  con- 
.';ervatlon  district,  and  others  closely  asso- 
ciated with  soil  conservation  in  the  county. 

PRACTICES 

Here.  In  brief  form.  Is  the  national  list  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  cost-share  prac- 
tices. From  this  list,  each  State  and  each 
county  program  committee  chooses  the  ones 
that  make  best  local  use  of  the  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program. 

Seeding  grass  on  land  unsuited  or  no  longer 
needed  for  cropland. 
Field  strlpcropping. 
Contour  strlpcropping. 
Contour  farming  of  nonterraced  land. 
Mechanical  reseedlng  of  rangeland. 
Planting  trees  or  shrubs  to  protect  land. 
Sod  waterways. 
Terraces. 

Diversion  terraces,  ditches,  or  dikes. 
Mechanical  treatment  of  range  or  pastures 
to  prevent  soil  loss,  retard  runoff,  and  Im- 
prove water  penetration. 

Dams  to  heal  or  prevent  gullying  or  retard 
or  reduce  runoff  of  water. 

Structures  for  the  protection  of  outlets 
and  water  channels  that  dispose  of  excess 
water. 

Protective  structures  to  prevent  erosion  or 
flood  damage  to  farmland  from  streams. 

Ditches  or  dikes  to  prevent  water  erosion, 
permit  beneficial  use  of  water,  or  to  replenish 
ground-water  supply. 

Reorganizing  irrigation  system  to  conserve 
water  and  prevent  erosion. 
Leveling  of  Irrigated  land. 
Building  or  improving  dams,  pits,  or  ponds 
for  irrigation  water. 

Lining  irrigation  ditches. 
Livestock  water  wells. 

Developing  springs  and  seeps  for  livestock 
water. 

Building  or  Improving  dams,  pits,  or  ponds 
to  protect  vegetative  cover. 
Pipelines  for  livestock  water. 
Controlling  competitive  shrubs  on  range  or 
pasture  land. 

Permanent  fences. 

The  purpose  of  each  of  these  24  practices 
Is  to  Insure  or  permit  wise  use  of  soil  and 
water  resources.  Certain  of  the  practices  sup- 
plement others  and  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  overall  goals  of  solving  erosion  problems 
and  making  yields  and  income  more  depend- 
able. 

Annual,  recurring  types  of  conservation 
practices  such  as  stubble-mulch  tillage  for 
cropland  and  proper  use  of  range  are  not 
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eligible  for  cost  sharing.  But  they  are  vital 
in  keeping  eroelon  at  a  minimum  and  main- 
taining yields  and  income  and  are  required 
where  needed  In  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program   contract  agreements. 


S  44— INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  DEAVER  IRRIGATION 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  certain 
credits  toward  annual  installments  due 
under  the  repayment  contract  Ijetween 
the  United  States  and  the  Deaver  Irri- 
gation District,  Frannie  division,  Sho- 
shone project,  Wyoming. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  received  correspondence  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  from  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District  which  sets  out 
in  detail  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I 
urge  its  speedy  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  mentioned  be 
included   in   the   Record   following  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  44)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  credits  toward  an- 
nual installments  due  under  the  repay- 
ment contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Deaver  Irrigation  District,  Fran- 
nie division,  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  correspondence  presented  by  Mr. 
Hansen  Is  as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  17, 1968. 
Hon.  Clittord  P.  Hansen. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  This  Is  to  supple- 
ment our  December  14.  1967.  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  letter  of  December  8,  1967,  con- 
cerning a  letter  you  received  from  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District  of  the  Frannie  Division, 
Shoshone  Project.  Wyoming.  The  District  is 
requesting  special  legislation  to  permit  the 
application  of  certain  credits  toward  its  cur- 
rent repayment  Installments  so  that  it  may 
finance  Its  share  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
Corbett  Tunnel. 

The  District's  request  concerns  the  credit- 
ing of  revenues  accumulated  from  the  sale 
of  townsltes  and  the  leasing  and  sale  of 
project  land  accumulated  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1929.  These  funds  total  $51,829.11  and 
have  been  credited  to  the  District's  construe, 
lion  cost  obligation  to  the  United  States 
under  terms  of  the  District's  repayment  con- 
tract, dated  November  14.  1959,  approved  by 
the  Act  of  October  27,  1949  (63  Stat.  941). 
.^s  these  revenues  were  earned  prior  to  the 
assumption  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance responsibility  for  the  Frannie  Division 
by  the  District.  Subsection  I  of  the  Act  of 
December  5,  1924  (43  Stat.  703),  provides  the 
revenues  are  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  total 
contractual  obligation.  Had  these  revenues 
been  earned  subsequent  to  December  31, 
1929,  when  the  District  took  over  the  operat- 
ing responsibility,  they  would  be  applied  an- 
nually to  the  current  construction  charge 
installment. 


The  rehabilitation  of  the  Corbett  Tunnel  Is 
a  necessary  program.  It  Is  planned  for  ac- 
complishment using  regular  operation  and 
maintenance  forces  with  costs  shared  be- 
tween the  Shoshone  Irrigation  District  and 
the  Deaver  Irrigation  District.  Preliminary 
cost  studies  indicate  that  the  resurfacing  of 
the  tunnel  floor  will  cost  $164,286  of  which 
$115,000  would  be  borne  by  the  Shoshone 
Irrigation  District,  and  $49,285  by  the 
Deaver  Irrigation  District.  Officials  of  both 
districts  have  indicated  that  the  work  can 
most  efficiently  and  economically  be  per- 
formed over  a  period  of  about  7  years  with 
their  labor  and  equipment  during  off-season 
periods.  We  concur  that  this  proposal  would 
offer  substantial  savings  and  result  in  satis- 
factory rehabilitation  of  this  feature. 

Corbett  Tunnel  consists  of  a  horseshoe  sec- 
tion 10.75  feet  high,  11.5  feet  wide,  and  17.357 
feet  long.  It  Is  the  first  link  in  the  Garland 
Division  distribution  system  and  heads  at  the 
left  abutment  of  Corbett  Diversion  Dam.  The 
tunnel  Is  built  through  reaches  of  a  con- 
glomerate of  gravels  and  clays,  shales  and 
sandstones,  and  was  lined  with  concrete  9 
inches  thick  when  built  between  1906-1908. 
First  water  was  diverted  through  it  in  April 
1908. 

By  1917  river  gravels  had  eroded  the  invert 
and  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  tunnel  from 
1.000  cfs  to  about  900  cfs.  During  the  winter 
of  1917-1918,  the  Invert  waw  paved  with  a 
mortar  of  sand  and  portland  cement.  This 
mortar  overlay  has  gradually  eroded  and  the 
rough  floor  has  been  reexposed.  In  February 
1963,  commissioners  from  both  the  Deaver 
and  Shoshone  Irrigation  Districts  and  engi- 
neers from  the  Bureau  thoroughly  examined 
the  tunnel.  It  was  agreed  that  the  condition 
of  the  tunnel  was  not  critical  or  hazardous, 
but  that  the  invert  would  require  resurfac- 
ing to  restore  capacity  flows.  Some  seepage 
Into  the  tunnel  is  occurring  and  has  in- 
creased since  1948  when  application  of  water 
to  lands  uphill  from  the  tunnel  Increased  the 
accumulation  of  ground  water. 

The  Bureau's  Chief  Engineer  has  recom- 
mended covering  the  invert  with  new  con- 
crete to  a  minimum  thickness  of  1  inch.  This 
new  floor  will  be  placed  to  the  contour  of 
the  original  invert  on  a  properly  cleaned  sur- 
face. This  type  of  program  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  districts  in  conjunction  with 
their  normal  maintenance  program. 

The  Shoshone  Irrigation  District  can  han- 
dle the  repayment  of  costs  through  normal 
assessment  procedures.  However,  the  Frannie 
Division  is  a  small  project,  and  productivity 
of  the  agricultural  lands  is  relatively  low. 
Gross  crop  value  per  Irrigated  acre  ranged 
from  $36  to  about  $46  over  the  past  5  years 
with  an  average  value  of  $41  as  compared  to 
$85  for  the  Shoshone  District.  Despite  this 
marglnality  in  gross  crop  Income,  the  Deaver 
Irrigation  District  has  maintained  repayment 
contract  obligations.  The  District  has  been 
highly  cooperative  in  all  matters  in  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  District's  assumption 
of  the  $49,285  rehabilitation  work  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  its  construction  assess- 
ments and  according  to  the  District  officials 
would  create  financial  distress  among  the 
water  users. 

A  rehabilitation  and  betterment  loan  un- 
der the  Act  of  October  7.  1949  (63  Stat.  724). 
has  been  discussed  with  the  Deaver  Irrigation 
District  officials  as  a  means  of  financing  the 
repairs  to  the  tunnel.  Details  of  the  financ- 
ing arrangements  had  not  been  worked  out 
when  the  District  received  notice  of  the  cred- 
iting of  its  obligation  in  an  amount  almost 
equal  to  estimates  of  Its  share  of  repair  costs. 
The  District  proposed  using  the  credit  for  the 
repairs,  and  when  told  present  law  did  not 
permit  this,  chose  to  request  legislative  aid. 
The  use  of  the  credits  in  this  manner  could 
prove  to  be  a  practical  solution  to  a  difficult 
financial  situation. 


We  hope  this  Information  has  been  helpful 
to  you.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

N.  B.  Bennett,  Jr  , 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Deaver  Irrigation  District. 
Deaver,  Wyo..  November  27. 1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliijigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansfn:  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  advised  this  District  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1967  that  $51,829.11  had  been  ac- 
cumulated in  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
townsltes  and  the  leasing  and  sale  of  project 
lands  on  the  Frannie  Division  of  the  Sho- 
shone Project  prior  to  this  District's  taking 
over  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Fr.innie  Division  on  December  31.  1929.  Un- 
der Subsection  I  of  the  Act  of  December  5, 
1924  (43  U.S.C.  501)  this  District  Is  entitled 
to  have  these  revenues  applied  on  its  project 
construction  cost  obligation  to  the  United 
States  under  its  repayment  contract  with  the 
United  States  dated  November  14,  1949  and 
approved  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  October 
27.  1949  (PL.  419,  81st  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion) . 

Since  these  revenues  were  earned  before 
our  District  took  over  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Frannie  Division.  Sub- 
section I  of  the  Act  of  December  5,  1924  re- 
quires that  they  be  applied  to  the  District's 
total  construction  cost  obligation.  Had  the 
revenues  been  earned  after  our  District  took 
over  such  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
revenues  could  be  applied  on  the  current 
construction  charge  installments  which  the 
District  makes  to  the  United  States  tmder  its 
contract  of  November  14.  1949.  In  other 
words,  revenues  earned  before  our  District 
look  over  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Frannie  Division  must  be  applied  on  the  tall- 
end  of  the  construction  charge  obligation, 
whereas  revenues  earned  after  our  District 
took  over  such  operation  and  maintenance 
may  be  applied  on  the  construction  charge 
obligations  now  falling  due. 

During  this  same  year,  our  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict has  been  advised  that  its  estimated 
share  of  the  cost  of  urgently  needed  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Corbett  Tunnel,  which  serves 
the  Shoshone  Project.  Including  lands  of 
our  District,  will  be  at  least  $50,000  and  that 
this  estimate  mtist  be  paid  in  installments 
over  the  next  seven  years.  Such  new  pay- 
ment.? will  be  a  real  hardship  to  the  farmers 
of  our  District  since  they  are  experiencing 
the  same  economic  difficulties  as  those  being 
experienced  by  other  farmers  in  the  West. 

It  would  be  greatly  helpful  to  the  farmers 
of  our  District  if  the  $51,829.11  credit  could 
be  applied  to  our  construction  cost  install- 
ments payable  to  the  United  States  over  the 
next  seven  years.  Our  District  could  then  pay 
its  share  of  the  urgent  rehabilitation  costs 
of  the  Corbett  Tunnel  without  a  substantial 
increase  in  its  water  charges. 

Everyone  should  benefit  from  this  arr-inge- 
ment.  The  Government,  which  owns  the  Cor- 
bett Tunnel,  would  get  a  reconstructed  and 
completely  safe  water  facility  as  s>ecurity  lor 
its  reclamation  construction  cost  invest- 
ment. The  farmers  would  get  the  benefit 
from  such  facility  without  the  burden  of  njw 
and  additional  water  charges  which  would 
prove  critical  to  staying  in  business  .\nd  the 
Congress  would  not  have  to  advance  the  Irri- 
gation District  additional  moneys  lor  re- 
habilitating  the  Corbett  Tunnel. 

This  arrangement,  however,  will  need  to 
be  approved  by  Congress.  To  get  this  ap- 
proval we  need  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide something  along  the  following  lines: 

'Appropriate  portions  of  revenues  of  $51.- 
829.11  from  the  sale  of  townsltes  and  the 
leasing  and  sale  of  project  land  accumulated 
prior  to  December  31,   1929  on  the  Frannie 
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Dl7l«lon  of  the  Shoshone  Project.  m«y  be 
applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  as  a 
credit  on  the  curfent  and  six  next  succeeding 
construction  change  Installments  of  the  Dea- 
ver  Irrigation  District  under  its  repayment 
contract  approve  1  by  the  Act  of  October  27, 
1949    (62  Stat.  9M  ) ." 

We  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  we 
could  get  your  t.  elp  In  securing  the  needed 
Congressional  ap  iroval  for  applying  the  rev- 
enues as  above  siggested. 
Sincerely  ;  ours, 

ViRGEL    C.    ZWEMEK, 

Chairmari,  Board  of  Commissioners. 


S.  45— INTR 
LATING  TO 
FEASIBELrrV 
THE    CORN 
MING 


OI>UCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
AUTHORIZATION FOR 
INVESTIGATION    OF 
CREEK    UNIT,    WYO- 


Mr.  HANSEh 
di'.ce,  for 
authorize  the 
engage  in  a 
the  Com  Creeh 

Last  year,  thii 
.  reportied  by 
jnen^s.over 
had  been  cleareid 
reau  would  givp 
including  the 
of  projects 
mit    to   Congress 
authorization 

I  ask  unanimbus 
from  the  Bureau 
on  February  i: 
Record  at  this 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


Mr. 


President,  I  intro- 

approbriate  reference,  a  bill  to 

S(  (cretary  of  the  Interior  to 

fe^lbility  investigation  of 

unit,  Wyoming. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

letlter  to  me  that  impedl- 

waqer  rights  for  the  project 

away  and  that  the  Bu- 

every  consideration  to 

(lom  Creek  unit  in  a  list 

whiih  they  intended  to  sub- 

for    feasibility    study 

consent  that  a  letter 
of  Reclamation  to  me 
1968,  be  inserted  in  the 
lk>int. 

no  objection,   the  letter 
K  printed  in  the  Record, 


U.S.  DEPARTMEN-q  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

u  or  Reclamation, 
,  D.C..  February  12. 1068. 
]  Iansen, 


Be  lEA 


tliat 


Washin 
Hon.  Clifforo  P. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator 
February  2,  1968 
understanding 
had  issued  an  o 
rights   for   the  C|>rn 
heretofore  have 
Unit. 

Tour   understanding 
correct.   The 
Colorado,    recen 
legal  standpoint. 
tabllsh    a  water 
Unit.  With  that 
step  will  be  to  obtain 
for  the  feaslbllltj 
pect  that  leglslalon 
the  Congress  dui  Ing 
authorize  feaslbl  ity 
tential  Reclamatiisn 
you  we  Intend  to 
Including  the 
projects. 

Sincerely  j 


Cora 


Mr.      HANSE^I 
Bureau    of 
statement 
unit,  its  status 
bility  study 
mous  consent 
the  Bureau  of 
in  the  Record  at 

There  being 
ment  was  ordeited 
Record,  as  follows 


Hansen:    In   your  letter  of 

you  Indicated  It  was  your 

our   Regional    Solicitor 

1  ilnlon  regarding  the  water 

Creek  Unit,   which  we 

referred  to  as  the  Grayrocks 


Ret  ional 

itly 


of    the   situation    Is 

Solicitor   at   Denver. 

Indicated    that    from    a 

It  would  be  possible  to  es- 

rlght   for   the   Com   Creek 

opinion  at  hand,  the  next 

congressional  authority 

study  of  the  unit.  We  ex- 

wlll  be  Introduced  in 

the  current  session  to 

studies   of  several   po- 

projects.  We  can  assure 

give  every  consideration  to 

Creek  Unit  In  that  list  of 


y  )urs. 


N.  B.  Bennett. 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Mr. 


President,     the 

also  issued  a 

the    Corn    Creek 

and  the  need  of  feasi- 

I  ask  unani- 

this  statement  from 

Reclamation  be  printed 

this  point. 

ao  objection,  the  state- 
to  be  printed  in  the 


Rec  lamation 
desc  ribing 


aut  norization. 
tiat 


MisaoTTRi    RrvER     Bastn     Project,     Oregon  This  would  be  so  time  consuming  as  to  be 

Trail  Division.  Corn  Crxkk  Untt,  Wto-  Impractical.     Alternative    courses     are     (i) 

MING  (Formerly  Oratrocks  Ui»Tr)  Olendo   Inundated    water   rights,    (2)    some 

Location:  In  south-central  Ooehen  Coun-  11,000  acre-feet  of  uncommitted  storage  in 

ty  In  eastern  Wyoming.  Olendo   Resv,rvolr,   and    (3)    unappropriated 

Project  Data:    (Orayrocks  Unit  Reconnals-  flows  of  the  North  Platte  River.  Consldera- 

sance  Report,  April  1965.)  tlon  Is  being  given   to  using  Glendo  Inun- 

T^f.i  -w>„.t«,«n«r,  ««»♦                   •i'7  Rin  nnrt  dated  water  rights  In  Platte  County  and  the 

IdlustS^^                    •       f?f'^  feasibility   studies   of   the   Corn   Creek    Unit 

Toial   allocation:::::::::::::::     17,911:000  ^;°»ld    be    concentrated    on    the   latter    tw„ 

Allocations-  alternatives — Glendo      storage      and      North 

Irrigation  -  full  (1 1 ,000  P'*"«  «''«'"  A"'"' 

acres)    17,911.000  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

Irrigation— supplement  (9,505  ^iu     ^g     received     and     appropriately 

acres)    ^^^^^.^^^^  referred. 

T^^g^i                                  17  9X1  000  ^^®  ^^^  *^-  ^^'  ^  authorize  the  Sec- 

'  —  retary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasi- 

Beneflt-cost  rauo 1.17  to  1.0  bility    investigations    of    certain    water 

_                            .....        ...Q  nnn  resource  developments  introduced  by  Mr. 

■  Future   year   capacity   provisions   $48,000  „  „                    received    read  twice  bv  iK 

and  transitional  development  $25,000.  m.ansen,  was  receivea,  reaa  twice  Dy  its 

title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Description:  The  principal  features  of  this  interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

unit  would  be  the  Corn  Creek  Dam  and  Res-  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ervolr.  diversion  dam  and  a  system  of  pump-  ' 

Ing    plants,   canals,   and    laterals.   The   unit  3.       50 — INTRODUCTION      OF      BILL 

would  provide  a  full  water  supply  for  11.000  FEDERAL  REVENUE-SHARING  ACT 
acres   of   land   and   supplemental   water  for 

9.505  OCT'S  now  being  Irrigated  but  recelv-  Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

ing  an  entirely  Inadequate  supply.  The  plan  to    introduce     the     "Federal     Revenue- 

also  involves  rehabilitation  of  some  existing  Sharing  Act." 

J      SPECIAL    FEATURES    OP    THE    BILL 

Status:  A  reconnaissance  report  was  com- 
pleted In  April  1965  which  indicated  that.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  based  on 
while  the  unit  was  somewhat  marginal,  de-  the  revenue-sharing  bill  I  sponsored  in 
tailed  studies  are  Justified  to  firm  up  the  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1967 
plan  and  fully  evaluate  the  economic  Justl-  (H.R.  4070).  But  the  formula  for  distri- 
flcatlon  for  the  development.  bution  to  States  and  localities  was  al- 

justiflcation:  The  primary  problem  of  this  tered    slightly    to    allocate    a    specified 

agricultural  area  Is  the  uncertainty  of  pre-  portion  of  the  revenue -sharing  payments 

clpltatlon^  The  preclpUatlon  pattern  is  cy-  ^^  ^-^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  counties.  The  revised 

cUcal  with  frequent  occurrence  of  drought      *„^™„i„  „„  .f  ^„i„t.„„  *„  ^„t„„„„,j4.„^ „ 

that  results  in  depletion  of  the  livestock-  formula  as  it  relates  to  metropolitan  gov- 

carrying  capacities  of  the  ranges.  The  nature  ernments  is  based  upon  the  recommen- 

of  the  watersheds  and  insufficient  storage  dations  recently  made  by  the  National 

capacities  of  existing  reservoirs  too  often  re-  Advisory   Commission   on   Urban   Prob- 

suit  In  low  water  yield  for  Irrigation.  For  lems — the       "Douglas       Commission" — 

example,  the  three  existing  irrigation  dls-  headed  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 

tricts   have   combined    facllitle;,   for  storing  pf  Illinois 

25.265  acre-feet  of  water  from  Horse  Creek  Qn  the  basis  of  present  estimates,  the 

and  Bean  Creek.  This  storage  provided  an  ^^u  ^^  ^^    ^^.^^             ^  j^s  operation-fis- 

estimated   average  of  0.56  acre-feet  of  wa-  ,    ,_„_     „,„„,j  ^,„„ij„  „k„„».  »o  j   uii 

ter  per  acre  at  the  farm  headgates  over  the  f.^   1970— would  provide  about  $2.4  bll- 

criticai    1952-1962   period.   The   accompany-  11°"    o^    revenue-sharing    payments    to 

Ing  reduction  lu  agricultural  Income  has  had  States    and    metropolitan    governments, 

an  adverse  effect  upon  the  farmer  and  land-  Under   the  distribution   formula  of  the 

owner.  The  nearby  town  of  Torrlngton  and  bill,  it  is  estimated  that  on  a  nationwide 

other  smaU  towns  arc  almost  entirely  de-  basis  about  65  percent  of  these  payments 

pendent  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  would  be  allocated  to  States,  22  percent 

Local  interest:  This  investigation  Is  strong-  to  cities,  and  13  percent  to  urban  county 

ly  supported  by  the  local  people  and  the  governments 

f^J^Z^^^^-^^'^^'^lTTJZ"  The  present  bill  is  not  offered  as  part 

formed   the   Com   Creek   Reservoir  Associa-  ,          ,.          j.  .       <                ^j 

tlon  Which  is  actively  supporting  the  proj-  of  a  Plan  to  cut  back  projected  expan- 

ect.  Members  of  the  association  consist  of  sions  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 

representatives  of  the  three  private  irrlga-  or  as  a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing 

tlon  districts  in  the  Corn  Creek  area  and  grant-in-aid    programs.    Instead,    it    is 

Goshen  Irrigation  District  a.id  new  land-  conceived   as   a  supplement  to  existing 

owners.  Petitions  have  been  obtained  which  Federal    grant    programs,    designed    to 

show  that  90  percent  of  the  owners  of  pres-  strengthen     States'     and     metropolitan 

ently  Irrigated  land  and  94  percent  of  the  governments'  fiscal  base, 

owners  of  the  new  land  area  are  highly  in  n^e^.-,^  „*  t-\^^  n..„.n.^..»  „-j  „.,„-inr, 

favor  of  proceeding  with  the  feasibiuT?  study.  .  ^^o^  f.  the  numerous  and  overiap- 

Pllings    have    been    made    with    the    State  Pmg   grant-in-aid  program^-^specially 

Engineer  for  storage   water  rights  in  Corn  1"    the    direction    of   Simplification   and 

Creek  Reservoir.  consolidation — remains     an     important 

Remarks:  The  plan  presented  in  the  1965  objective.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  plan 

reconnaissance   report  was  based  on  using  to  introduce   legislation  later   this  ses- 

surplus   waters   of  the   Laramie   River   and  sion.  But  grant-in-aid  reform  is  a  seP' 

water  savings  from  lining  of  the  Port  Lara-  arate  issue  from   revenue-sharing  and 

mle  Canal  of  North  Platte  Project.  The  Re-  thus  is  not  part  of  the  concept  of  th" 

glonal  S-llcltor.   by  letter  dated  December  present  bill 

11,    1968,  advised  that   the  plan  is  permls-  _ 

sible  of  accomplishment  from  a  legal  stand-  ^-  °^'^<^^^  °''  REVENITE-sharing 

point  but  only  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Revenue-Sharing  seeks  to  provide  for 

all  who  presenUy  have  an  Interest  in  the  the  great  public  needs  of  the  1970's  by 

area  of  the  North  Platte  Project  water  sup-  strengthening  the  fiscal  base  of  States 

ply.  Including,  the  Warren  Act  contractors,  and  urban  governments. 
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"Revenue-sharing"  refers  to  a  plan  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
tributes a  portion  of  its  tax  revenues  to 
States  and  localities  without  specifying 
a  particular  use  of  the  funds.  The  States 
and  local  governments  receiving  these 
payments  would  be  free  to  determine 
themselves  how  to  use  the  grants.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  now  pro- 
vide this  type  of  general  support  pay- 
ments to  States  and  localities,  and  in- 
stead makes  grants-in-aid  for  spe- 
cifically defined  purposes,  often  with 
extensive  Federal  controls. 

Revenue-sharing  will  give  States  and 
urban  centers  the  funds  and  the  flexi- 
bility they  need  to  function  effectively 
within  our  Federal  system  and  to  pro- 
vide essential  public  services.  It  is  a  new 
system  of  "money  without  strings,"  in- 
stead of  "strings  without  money." 

Interstate  competition  for  industry 
limits  the  revenue-raising  potential  of 
the  wealthiest  States  and  metropolitan 
centers.  An  inadequate  tax  base  limits 
the  poorer  States  and  cities. 

By  returning  to  States  and  metro- 
politan governments  a  fixed  percentage 
of  personal  income  without  Federal  con- 
trols, revenue-sharing  will  give  greater 
vigor  to  State  and  urban  governments. 
It  wiU  supplement  these  governments' 
local  tax  base,  thus  enabling  them  to 
strengthen  their  administrative  ap- 
paratus, supply  better  public  services, 
and  meet  pressing  social  needs  more 
effectively.  And  it  will  put  new  life  in  our 
Federal  system  by  giving  greater  scope 
to  local  decisionmaking,  initiative  and 
innovation.  .„_^_.— 

m.  history  of  revenue-sharing 

Plans  for  general  Federal  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  are  not  new. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 
Federal  Government  put  into  effect  a  sys- 
tem of  revenue-sharing  on  a  one-shot 
basis,  by  distributing  to  the  States  the 
surplus  accumulated  in  the  National 
Tieasury.  In  many  of  our  States,  there 
are  systems  of  revenue-sharing  with  local 
governments  analogous  to  proposals 
made  for  its  adoption  at  the  Federal  level. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  bills  in  Congress  stimulated 
interest  in  revenue-sharing.  I  introduced 
one  of  the  earliest  bills  on  this  subject, 
In  1959. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  generated 
by  these  bills,  Walter  W.  Heller,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  conducted  a  further  study  of. 
the  matter  in  1964.  Mr.  Heller  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  revenue-shar- 
ing system  with  States.  This  proposal 
was  supported  by  a  Presidential  taak 
force  headed  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  These  studies 
received  widespread  public  attention — so 
much  so  that  revenue-sharing  is  often 
six)ken  of  as  the  "Heller-Peciiman  Plan," 
although  its  history  antedated  the  Hel- 
ler and  Pechman  studies. 

In  1967, 1  introduced  a  major  revenue- 
sharing  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  based  on  an  extensive  study 
I  conducted  as  Chairman  of  the  Plan- 
iiing  and  Research  Committee  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  in  coop- 
eration with  Dr.  Richard  P.  Nathan,  now 
a  research  associate  at  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 


My  1967  bill  was  the  first  legislative 
proposal  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  statutory  scheme  for  revenue- 
sharing,  including  an  allocation  formula 
based  on  States'  population  and  tax  ef- 
fort, a  mandatory  "pass  through"  of  a 
portion  of  revenue-sharing  payments  to 
localities,  and  a  carefully  worked  out  ad- 
ministrative apparatus.  This  bill  widely 
influenced,  and  often  served  as  a  model 
for,  later  legislative  proposals  on  the 
subject. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  recommended  the 
adoption  of  Federal  revenue-sharing  in 
its  1967  report  on  fiscal  balance  in  the 
American  federal  system.  This  year,  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  headed  by  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  mged  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Federal  revenue-sharing  sys- 
tem. The  Douglas  Commission  proposed 
a  special  formula,  included  in  the  pres- 
ent bill,  requiring  States  to  pass  through 
to  cities  and  urban  counties  a  specified 
portion  of  the  revenue-sharing  payments 
they  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  concept  of  revenue-sharing  has 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors Association,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  In  the 
90th  Congress,  over  110  Members  of  Con- 
gress sponsored  or  cosponsored  over  90 
revenue-sharing  bills. 

IV.  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  BILL 

The  present  bill  coi.tains  a  number  of 
important  special  advantages,  among 
them: 

First,  the  bill  gives  recognition  to 
the  legitimate  claims  of  urban  govern- 
ments by  requiring  a  specified  portion  of 
revenue-sharing  payments  to  be  "passed 
through"  by  States  to  cities  and  urban 
county  governments  having  more  than 
50,000  population. 

Second,  it  rewards  with  bonuses  States 
and  urban  governments  that  make  the 
greatest  tax  effort.  This  will  help  assure 
that  these  State  and  local  governments 
will  maintain  or  increase  their  efforts  to 
raise  money  from  local  sources  to  meet 
their  fiscal  needs. 

Third,  it  incorporates  a  measure  of 
equalization  for  the  poorest  States. 

Fourth,  it  creates  a  body  to  administer 
the  program,  which  is  representative  of 
the  interests  of  States  and  urban  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fifth,  it  requires  complete  congres- 
sional review  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  in  no  less  than  4  years 
when  the  appropriations  under  the  bill 
expire. 

Each  of  these  special  features  is  im- 
portant. Among  the  most  important  is 
the  inclusion  of  metropolitan  govern- 
ments in  the  revenue-sharing  program. 

Most  of  the  revenue-sharing  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forward — including 
that  of  Dr.  Heller — would  provide  rev- 
enue-.sharing  moneys  only  to  States. 
They  do  not  effectively  assure  that  the 
urban  centers  of  this  Nation  will  receive 
the  needed  additional  resources  to  meet 
their  basic  and  vital  tasks  of  govern- 
ment. 


My  1967  revenue-sharing  bill  required 
States  to  distribute  45  percent  of  their 
revenue-sharing  payments  to  local  gov- 
ernments. It  left  a  State  free  to  choose 
which  type  of  local  governments — urban, 
suburban  or  rural — would  be  primarily 
benefited. 

The  present  bill  goes  beyond  my  1967 
proposal  because  it  mandates  that  a 
State  distribute  a  specified  portion  of 
the  funds  to  cities  and  urban  counties  of 
50.000-plus  population.  It  thus  guaran- 
tees that  major  urban  centers — whose 
needs  for  revenue-sharing  funds  are 
particularly  pressing — will  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  payments  made  under  the 
prosram. 

The  cities  and  urban  county  govern- 
ments will  have  full  discretion  to  use 
those  payments  for  the  purpose  they 
deem  most  desirable.  The  bill  thus  will 
help  stimulate  initiative  and  innovation 
at  the  local  level. 

The  formula  in  the  bill  for  the  manda- 
tory "pass  through"  to  urban  sovern- 
ments  was  developed  by  the  Douglas 
Commission,  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
study  and  research. 

V.    ANALYSIS    OP    THE    BILL 
BASIS     OP     REVENUE-SHARING     PAYMENTS 

The  bill  would  appropriate  for  reve- 
nue-sharing purposes  a  stated  percent- 
age— 3  percent  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971, 
4  percent  for  1972.  and  5  percent  for 
1973 — of  the  total  receipts  from  Federal 
individual  income  taxes  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

A  proviso  in  the  bill  states  that  in  no 
case  will  the  amount  appropriated  for 
revenue-sharing  in  any  given  year  be 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  in  the  prior  year.  Tlie  pro- 
viso would  protect  States  and  localities 
from  a  cutback  resultin-i  from  a  reces- 
sion or  future  Federal  income  tax  re- 
duction. 

On  the  basis  of  present  estimates,  the 
bill  would  allocate  about  $2.42  billion  for 
revenue-sharing  in  fiscal  1970.  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  It  would  allocate 
somewhat  over  two-thirds  more  than 
this  amount  in  fiscal  1973,  the  last  year 
for  which  money  is  appropriated  under 
the  bill. 

ALLOCATION    AMONG    STATES 

The  bill  allocates  90  percent  of  rev- 
enue-sharing moneys  among  the  States 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  popula- 
tion and  tax  effort.  The  tax  effort  factor 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  all  State  and 
local  taxes  collected  within  a  State  to 
the  total  personal  income  for  that  State. 

The  use  of  the  tax  effort  factor  in  the 
formula  provides  a  bonus  to  States  which 
maintain  or  increase  their  tax  efforts.  It 
thus  serves  as  a  deterrent  against  States' 
reducing  their  own  taxes  in  expectation 
of  receiving  revenue-sharing  assistance. 

The  bill  would  allocate  the  remaining 
10  percent  of  revenue-sharing  moneys  to 
the  17  States  having  the  lowest  per  cap- 
ita income.  The  number  17  is  selected  as 
representing  the  poorest  one-third  of  the 
States.  These  poorest  States  generally 
are  those  most  in  need  of  Federal  aid  to 
strengthen  their  fiscal  base.  The  formula 
for  these  States  would  be  based  on  popu- 
lation and  per  capita  income,  and  would 
be  designed  to  iH-ovlde  a  larger  propor- 
tional sharaj4}  those  States  having  the 
lowest  per  capita  income. 
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cation, health,  welfare,  and  urban  devel- 
opment have  overshadowed  the  develop- 
ment of  executive  staff  machinery  and 
the  improvement  of  State  management 
services. 

This  feature  of  a  revenue-sharing  plan 
would  put  emphasis  on  the  need  for  ac- 
tive, well-staffed  State  budget  ofiQces; 
quaUfied  executive  planning  personnel 
in  such  fields  as  fiscal  planning,  develop- 
ment planning,  and. policy  formulation 
and  coordination;  and  sufficiently  high 
salaries  for  top-level  management  per- 
sormel  to  attract  and  hold  capable  peo- 
ple in  State  government. 

rNCONDmONAL    NATDRE    OF    BEVENCE-SHARING 
PAYMENTS 

Except  for  the  5-percent  share  for 
State  executive  staffs,  the  revenue-shar- 
ing payments  allocated  to  State  govern- 
ments and  to  city  and  urban  county  gov- 
ernments would  be  unconditional.  These 
State  and  local  governments  would  have 
full  discretion  to  spend  the  moneys  in 
the  manner  they  thought  most  fit. 

COtTNCIL  ON  REVENt^E-SHARING 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  Federal 
administrators  imposing  conditions,  con- 
trols or  excessive  administrative  paper- 
work, the  revenue-sharing  program 
would  be  administrated  by  a  Council  on 
Revenue-Sharing  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Five  members  of  the  Council  would 
be  Governors;  five  would  be  mayors  or 
chief  executives  of  cities  or  urban 
county  governments;  and  five  would  be 
chosen  from  private  life.  No  more  than 
three  persons  in  each  of  these  categories 
could  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  Council  would  determine 
forms  and  procedures  with  a  require- 
ment that  they  be  kept  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. Only  the  Council  could  withhold 
funds  for  failure  of  State  and  local  of- 
ficials to  comply  with  established  pro- 
cedures. Any  decision  to  withhold  funds 
would  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  a 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Council 
would  also  be  charged  with  responsibility 
for  assessing  the  impact  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  50)  to  provide  appropri- 
ations for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues 
with  States  and  certain  cities  and  urban 
counties,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goodell, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  50 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Revenue- 
Sharing  Act". 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  shar- 
ing with  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions of  receipts  from  Federal  Income 
taxes,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  ia  -ttie  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 


tary") for  maUng  revenue-sharing  payments 
under  this  Act  an  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the 
total  receipts  from  individual  income  taxes 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
equal  to  4  per  centum  of  such  receipts,  and 
an  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  equal  to  5  p)er  centum  of  such  re- 
ceipts; except  that  the  amount  so  appropri- 
ated for  any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  so  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"individual  income  taxes"  means  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  collected  from  individuals 
under  subtitle  A  and  the  taxes  collected 
under  chapter  24  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  Determinations  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  his  deter- 
minations shall  be  final. 

REVENUE-SHARING   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  revenue  sharing  under  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  through 
payments  under  section  4  to  all  qualified 
States,  and  through  payments  under  section 
5  to  low-income  States  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5(c)  ).  The  aggregate  of  such  payments 
to  a  State  shall  be  the  "revenue-sharing  pay- 
ment" for  that  State. 

BASIC  REVENUE-SHARING   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  State  which,  under 
section  6.  is  qualified  for  a  revenue-sharing 
payment  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  that  year  under  section  2  as 
the  product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  tax-eSort  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b) ), 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States  which  are  qualified 
for  a  revenue-sharing  payment. 

(b)  The  "tax-effort  ratio"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  ratio  between  the  sum  ot  all  taxes 
collected  in  the  State  by  the  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  and  the  total  personal 
income  for  the  State.  Determinations  under 
this  section  and  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  other  data  for  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able. 

EQI7ALIZATION    REVENUE-SHARING    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  low-income  State 
which,  under  section  6.  is  qualified  for  a 
revenue-sharing  payment  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  year  under  section  2  as 
the  product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  income  index  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)). 

bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  low-income  States  which  are 
qualified  for  a  revenue-sharing  payment. 

(b)  The  "Income  index"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  population  of  the  State  divided  by  the 
total  personal  income  for  the  State. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  low-income  State  if 
It  Is  one  of  the  seventeen  States  which  had 
the  lowest  personal  Income  per  capita  during 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available. 

STATE    UNDERTAKINGS 

Sec  6  (a)  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  a 
revenue-sharing  payment  under  this  Act  a 
State  shall  undertake — 

(1)  to  assume  the  same  responsibility  for 
the  fiscal  control  of  and  accountability  for 
revenue-sharing  payments  as  It  has  with  re- 
spect to  State  funds  derived  from  Its  own 
tax  resources; 
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(2)  to  make  the  distributions  out  of  the 
revenue-sharing  payments  received  by  It  to 
certain  cities  and  urban  counties  as  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  to  use  6  per  centum  of  that  portion  of 
the  revenue-sharing  payments  made  to  it 
under  sections  4  and  5  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  to  cities  or  urban 
counties  under  subsection  (b),  for  execu- 
tive management  improvement  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  the  State  for  (A)  well- 
staffed  State  budget  offices,  (B)  qualified 
executive  planning  personnel,  and  (C)  salary 
Increases  lor  top-level  management  person- 
nel; but  the  State  may  use  such  funds  for 
other  purposes  If  it  determines,  in  its  sole 
discretion,  that  there  are  areas  of  greater 
or  more  urgent  needs: 

(4)  to  furnish  Information  and  data  to 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Council  on  Revenue 
Sharing. 

(b)  A  State  shall  distribute  in  each  fiscal 
year  out  of  its  revenue-sharing  payments — 

(1)  To  each  city  or  urban  county  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c) )  within  its  bound- 
aries having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more, 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  revenue-sharing  payment  made  to 
the  State  under  Sections  4  and  5,  and 

(B)  twice  the  local  tax  ratio  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (c))  of  such  city  or  urban 
county;  and 

(2)  To  each  city  or  urban  county  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c) )  within  Its  bound- 
aries having  a  population  between  50.000  and 
99,999,  an  amount  not  less  than  the  product 
of— 

(A)  the  revenue  sharing  paymeiit  made 
to  the  State  under  sections  4  and  5,  and 

(B)  a  fraction  representing  the  product 
of  (I)  twice  the  local  tax  ratio  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (c) )  of  such  city  or  urban 
county,  and  (11)  the  population  ratio  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (c) )  of  such  city  or 
urban  county. 

Such  distributions  shall  be  made  by  the 
State  to  such  cities  and  urban  counties  with 
no  restrictions  Imposed  on  the  use  thereof 
which  are  not  appUcable  to  the  use  of  funds 
which  such  cities  or  urban  counties  derive 
from  their  own  resources.  Determinations 
under  this  subdivision  shall  be  made  by  a 
State  on  the  basis  of  population  and  other 
data  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  are  available,  which  data  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "urban  county"  shall  mean 
a  county  having  a  population  of  50.000  or 
more,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  popula- 
tion of  which  was  classified  as  urban  pop- 
ulation In  the  most  recent  United  States 
census: 

(2)  the  term  "local  tax  ratio"  of  a  city  or 
urban  county  shall  mean  the  ratio  between 
(A)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  im- 
posed by  such  city  or  tirban  county  and  (B) 
the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  imposed  by 
the  State  and  all  its  political  subdivisions; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "population  ratio"  of  a  city 
or  urban  county  having  a  population  be- 
tween 50,000  and  99.999  shall  be  the  ratio 
between  (A)  the  amount  by  which  the  pop- 
ulation of  such  city  or  urban  county  exceeds 
50,000,  and   (B)   50.000. 

COUNCIL    ON    REVENUE    SHARING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Council  to  be  known  as  the  Council  on 
Revenue  Sharing  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Council")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service.  Of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  five  shall  be  persons  who  are 
Governors  of  their  respective  States,  not 
more  than  three  of  whom  are  from  the  same 
political  party;  five  shall  be  persons  who  are 
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mayors  or  chief  executive  offlcers  of  cities  or 
urban  counties  (as  defined  under  section  6 
(c))  having  populations  of  50,000  or  more, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party;  and,  of  the  remainder, 
not  more  than  three  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
a  member  of  the  Council  as  Its  Chairman. 
Eight  members  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Each  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  is  a  Governor  of  a  State  or  a  mayor 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  a  city  or  urban 
county  may  appoint  another  person  to  act 
as  his  delegate  in  carrying  out  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  the  in- 
formation and  data  to  be  furnished  by  the 
States  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  such  information  and  data 
shall  be  provided.  In  carrying  out  this  duty 
the  Council  shall  give  emphasis  to  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  administrative  burden  on 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Council  for  information  and  data  to  carry 
out  their  duties,  and  of  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  periodic  reviews  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program.  Reports  and  forms  required 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  kept  at  an  absolute 
minimum,  and  in  as  simplified  a  form  as  is 
practicable. 

(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  prescribe,  by  rule  or  regula'ion,  the  man- 
ner in  which  computation  under  sections  4 
and  5  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary,  and  In 
which  computation  under  section  6(c)  shall 
be  made  by  the  States. 

(3)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  make  determinations  under  section  8  on 
withholding  revenue-sharing  payments  from 
States. 

(c)  The  Council  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  Director  and  such  other 
employees  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  duties.  Members  of  the  Council  while 
.•:orvlng  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

WITHHOLDINC  REVENUE-SHARING  PAYMENTS 

Sec  8.  Whenever  the  Council,  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary,  finds,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  that  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
undertaking  required  by  section  6.  or  when-  • 
ever  the  Council,  on  complaint  of  the  mayor 
or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  city  or  urban 
county  (as  defined  in  section  6(c),  finds, 
after  such  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  that  there  Is  a  failure  to  make 
distributions  required  under  section  6(c) 
to  such  city  or  urban  county,  the  Council 
may  notify  such  Governor  that  further  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  will  be  withheld  un- 
til it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  the  Council 
informs  him  that  it  is  so  satisfied,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
such  State  under  this  title. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec  9.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Council's  final  action  under  section 
8,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Council.  The  Council 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  it  based  its 
action  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United   States   Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Council, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 


shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Council 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Council 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substanti.Tl 
evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Council  or  to  set  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upoi- 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  an  Administrator  of 
Revenue  Sharing  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Administrator  of  Revenue 
Sharing  shall  have  such  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b>  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  provided   for  in   this   .\ct. 

REVIEW    OF    REVENUE-SHARING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  U.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
anJ  review  of  the  revenue-sharing  program 
during  the  fourth  year  of  its  operation  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  need  for  revision 
therein.  To  assist  the  Congress  In  making 
such  a  study  and  review,  the  President  and 
the  Council  shall  each  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  report  on  the  pro- 
gram before  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year 
during  which  the  program  is  carried  on. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  12.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  (except 
section  6(c)  ).  the  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


S.  58— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 
ADDITION  OF  THE  FREEMAN 
SCHOOL  TO  THE  HOMESTEAD  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT  OF  AMERICA. 
NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  belialf 
of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrdskai  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  providing  for  the  addition 
of  the  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

This  bill  and  its  purpose  have  a  special 
place  in  my  heart  and  should  have  spe- 
cial meaning  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  interested  in  preserving  for  fu- 
ture generations  important  symbols  of 
the  early  development  of  our  countrj'. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  easy  refer- 
ence in  the  minds  of  everyone,  this  might 
well  be  called  "the  little  red  schoolhouse 
bUl." 

It  would  preserve,  in  perpetuity,  a  red- 
brick schoolhouse  that  was  built  by 
Daniel  Freeman,  America's  first  home- 
steader, in  1871. 

■Wlien  this  school  was  built.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hostile  Indi£ins  still  roamed  the 
plains  of  the  West.  Nebraska  had  been  a 
State  only  4  years.  Daniel  Freeman  con- 
structed this  school  for  his  own  large 
family.  He  used  handmade  brick. 

The  "little  red  schoolhouse"  is  still 
standing  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Beatrice, 
Nebr. 

The  land  on  which  it  is  situated  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Homestead  National  Monu- 
ment established  several  years  ago  by 
Congress  on  the  original  Freeman  home- 
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stead  to  commemdrate  the  great  progreu 
made  through  the  Homestead  Act  in  de- 
veloping the  United  States. 

The  National  Park  Service  last  year 
recommended  the  addition  of  "the  little 
red  schoolhouse"  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  grounds.  In  making  its 
recommendation  after  a  thorough  study, 
Mr.  President,  the  Park  Service  m&Ae 
the   following   significant   observations: 

As  a  schoolhousei  It  symbolizes  the  pio- 
neers' determination  to  civilize  the  frontier 
and  provide  opportunities  for  the  common 
man  a8  soon  as  possible. 

The  one-room  ooxlntry  school  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  pastj  and  It  seems  appropri- 
ate that  an  exajnae  be  preserved  by  the 
National  Park  Ser\'l4e. 

I  repeat,  those  llndlngs  were  made  by 
the  National  Pari  Service  in  line  with 
its  duty  to  preserve  lands  and  physical 
structures  of  historical  significance  to  all 
the  people  of  Ameifica. 

The  Freeman  School — the  name  taken 
from  Americas  flqst  homesteader  is  ap- 
propriately descriptive  of  what  the 
Homestead  Act  atid  its  accompanying 
pfoneei*  school  systim  meant  to  the  com- 
mon man  who  settled  the  West — is  the 
oldest  school  in  Nebraska. 

It  measures  36  f^t  by  20  feet  and  has 
walls  12  feet  high.   I 

The  building  serted  as  a  meetinghouse 
and   church   in   apdition    to   a   school. 
Members  of  the  Pt'eeman  family  served 
on  the  school  boai-d.  and  Daniel  Free- 
man's Interest  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem prompted  a  local  controversy  that 
reads  like  a  page  aut  of  one  of  our  na- 
tional controversies  of  recent  years.  Mr. 
Freeman   in    1899  lobjected   to   religious 
exercises  in  the  school  and  pursued  his 
objections    to    the    Nebraska    Supreme 
Court,  which  held  khe  school  district  in 
ate  constitution, 
school    continued    to 
serve  as  a  schoolhouse  until  June  1967, 
when  it  was  taken  put  of  use  by  the  trl- 
county  school   board  of  DeWitt,  Nebr. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acqilre  the  building  and 
about  31  acres  surmundlng  it  for  access 
and  preservation  purposes  with  either 
donated  or  appropriated  funds.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  national  project,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  Senator  Hruska  joins  me  in 
the  recommendatich  that  Congress  will 
authorize  It  to  be; carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  future  Atnericans  who  other- 
wise may  never  knajw  what  the  real  one- 
room  red  schoolhouse  that  contributed 
so  much  to  the  ekrly  development  of 
rural  America  looked  like. 

The  PRESmiNq  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  58)  Providing  for  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Fre^an  School  to  the 
Homestead  National  Monument  of 
America  in  the  St^te  of  Nebraska,  and 
for  other  purposes i  introduced  by  Mr. 
Curtis  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska). 
was  received,  read  tjwice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. ! 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  ^r.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasiire  to  join  my  I  colleague  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bUl  toi  add  the  Freeman 
School  to  the  Home^ead  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  ot  Nebraska. 


violation  of  the  St 
The    Freeman 


The  Freeman  School  is  regarded  as  the 
oldest  continually  operated  school  in 
Nebraska.  It  Is  a  one-room  brick  struc- 
ture, built  in  1871  and  operated  ever  since 
until  1967.  Fortunately,  it  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  vteltor  center 
of  the  Homestead  National  Monument  in 
Gage  County,  Nebr.,  so  it  can  readily  be 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  conjunction  with  the  existing  mon- 
ument. As  a  schoolhouse.  it  symbolizes 
the  determination  of  the  pioneers  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  the  advantages 
of  education  and  equal  opportunity,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  of  living  on 
the  frontier. 

The  Freeman  family  has  been  identi- 
fied with  this  particular  school  and  its 
operation  throughout  most  of  its  history. 
The  building  Itself  has  been  conveyed  by 
the  school  board  to  the  Homestead  His- 
torical Association,  so  that  it  may  be 
donated  to  the  National  Park  Sen'ice 
when  this  bill  is  passed. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2949  of  the 
90th  Congress.  It  was  not  considered  last 
year  solely  because  the  National  Park 
Service  had  not  been  able  to  provide  the 
committees  with  the  customary  legisla- 
tive reports.  The  Park  Service  has  indi- 
cated its  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 
this  project,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  bill 
can  receive  prompt  consideration.  It  is 
expected  that  the  property  will  be  do- 
nated to  the  Government,  so  cost  is  not 
a  problem. 


S.  60— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CREATE  A  CATALOG  OP  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  10  cosponsors,  a  bill  to  create 
a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

In  recent  years  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  has  become 
a  source  of  irritation  for  those  who  seek 
a  particular  program  to  fulfill  specific 
needs.  The  tangle  has  resulted  in  many 
man-hours  being  wasted  in  ferreting  out 
programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of  an 
individual. 

The  absence  of  a  reliable  cross-refer- 
enced source  of  information  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs  has  also  undoubtedly 
caused  an  overlapping  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, adding  needless  cost  to  the  con- 
siderable confusion. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, my  colleague  from  Delaware, 
the  Honorable  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  was 
constantly  being  asked  about  various 
programs.  He  and  his  resourceful,  ener- 
getic staff  realized  the  need  for  a  direc- 
tory of  all  Federal  assistance  programs. 
They  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  com- 
piling existing  Federal  programs.  From 
this  intensive  study  they  determined  that 
nearly  1,300  types  of  assistance  were 
available.  As  a  result,  Mr.  FIoth  proposed, 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  cre- 
ation of  an  up-to-date  compendium  of 
existing  programs. 

Mr.  Roth's  efforts  have  won  him  wide 
acclaim.  I  join  many  of  his  House  col- 
leagues, and  others,  in  congratulating 
him  for  the  very  valuable  contribution 
he  has  made. 


The  bill  which  he  introduced  In  the 
last  session  of  the  House  and  reintro- 
duced in  the  current  session  Is  the  one 
which  I  Introduce  today.  It  provides  that 
the  President  shall  send  to  the  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
This  publication  would  contain  all  the 
essential  information  that  a  potential 
applicant  for  a  Federal  program  would 
need.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  informa- 
tion accurate,  the  catalog  would  be  re- 
vised at  no  less  than  monthly  intervals. 
This  directory  would  be  the  sole  compen- 
dium of  program  information  published 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  department. 

In  his  study  of  the  catalog  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Mr.  Roth 
found  it  to  be  incomplete  and  lacking  in 
information  useful  to  potential  program 
beneficiaries.  However,  that  Office's  effort 
was  a  start.  It  has  become  glaringly  evi- 
dent through  my  colleague's  study  that, 
in  order  for  Federal  agencies,  levels  of 
State  and  local  government,  and  particu- 
larly the  individual  to  make  the  best  use 
of  programs  available,  much  more  infor- 
mation must  be  published. 

A  publication  of  this  sort  would  aid  in 
eliminating  overlapping  programs  and 
functions  of  the  various  agencies.  It 
would  also  suggest  ways  for  judicious 
trimming  of  the  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  fS.  60)  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boccs, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TnXE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Program  Information  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  assistance  program" 
means  any  program  providing  Federal  bene- 
fits, regardless  of  whether  It  is  Identified  as  a 
separate  program  by  law  or  by  any  adminis- 
tering agency,  which  can  be  differentiated 
from  any  other  such  program  on  the  basis  of 
its  legal  authority,  its  administering  office,  its 
specific  purpose,  the  specific  benefits  It  pro- 
vides, or  the  specific  qualifications  of  Its 
beneficiaries. 

(b)  Federal  assistance  program  "benefits" 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  grants,  loans, 
mortgage  loans,  mortgage  and  other  Insur- 
ance, scholarships,  other  financial  assistance, 
property  of  any  kind,  services,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  expert  Information. 

(c)  A  Federal  assistance  program  "bene- 
ficiary" includes  but  is  not  limited  to  a 
State,  or  grouping  or  subdivision  thereof, 
county,  city,  other  political  body,  profit  or 
nonprofit  corporation  or  Institution,  any  In- 
dividual, or  any  other  potential  beneficiary, 
domestic,  or  foreign,  other  than  an  agency 
of  the  T3alted  States. 

(d)  An  "administering  office"  Is  the  lowest 
subdivision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  depai^- 
ment  that  haa  direct,  operational  responsi- 
bility for  a  Federal  assistance  program. 
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(e)  "Federal  agency  or  department"  means 
any  executive  department;  Independent  com- 
mission; wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion; board,  bureau,  ofSce.  agency,  or  other 
establishment  of  the  Government,  including 
any  independent  regulatory  commission  or 
board. 

EXCLUSION 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any 
activities  related  to  the  collection  or  evalu- 
ation of  national  security  information. 

CATALOG    OV    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    PROCRAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  during  the  first  days  of  each  reg- 
ular session  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs,  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "the 
catalog,"  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  The 
catalog  shall  set  forth  the  required  program 
InXofmatlon  for  each  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram, summary  data  and  text,  supporting 
additional  detail,  required  reports,  recom- 
mendations, and  such  other  matter  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

PtTBPOSE    OF   CATALOG 

Sec.  5.  The  catalog  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  identify  aU 
existing  Federal  assistance  programs  wherever 
administered,  and  shall  supply  information 
for  each  program  so  that  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary can  determine  whether  particular  as- 
sistance or  support  sought  might  be  avail- 
able to  him  to  use  for  the  purposes  he 
wishes. 

REQUIREO  PROGRAM    INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  For  each  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram; the  catalog  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  program.  The  Identifica- 
tion may  Include  the  name  of  the  program, 
the  authorizing  statute,  the  specific  admin- 
istering office,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
program  Including  the  objectives  it  is  de- 
signed to  attain. 

(2)  describe  the  program  structure.  The 
description  may  include  a  statement  of  the 
eligibility  restrictions,  the  available  benefits, 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  such  bene- 
fits. 

(3)  state  the  level  of  funding.  This  state- 
ment may  include  a  tabulation  of  the  ap- 
propriations sought,  past  appropriations, 
obligations  incurred,  average  assistance  given, 
or  other  p>ertlnent  financial  Information  de- 
signed to  Indicate  the  size  of  the  program 
and  any  funding  remaining  available. 

(4)  state  the  costs  to  the  recipient  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  or  support.  This  state- 
ment may  include  a  statement  of  prereq- 
uisites to  receiving  benefits,  and  of  duties 
required  after  receiving  benefits. 

(5)  identify  the  appropriate  officials  to 
contact.  The  list  may  include  contacts  In 
both  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
locally,  including  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers. 

(6)  describe  the  mechanics  of  application. 
The  descrlplon  may  Include  application  dead- 
lines, and  the  time  taken  to  process  or  ap- 
prove an  application. 

(7)  Identify  related  programs. 

FORM    OP   CATALOG 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Detailed  budgetary  information 
shall  be  given  for  each  Federal  assistance 
program.  Except  for  budgetary  information, 
similar  information  for  each  Federal  assist- 
ance program  may  be  consolidated. 

(b)  The  program  information  may  be  set 
forth  in  such  form  as  the  President  may 
determine,  and  the  catalog  may  include  such 
other  program  Information  and  data  as  in 
his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In  order 
to  assist  the  potential  program  beneficiary 
to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  each 
Federal  assistance  program. 

(c)  Thfe  catalog  shall  contain  a  detailed 
Index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  identify  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams related  to  a  particular  need. 

(d)  The  catalog  shall  be  in  all  respects 
concise,  clear,  understandable,  and  such  that 


It  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  potential 
beneficiary. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

Sec  8.  The  President  shall  transmit  with 
the  catalog  a  report  setting  forth  the  specific 
measures  taken  In  the  past  year  to  simplify 
and  consolidate  the  various  application  forms 
and  program  guidelines  a  potential  bene- 
ficiary would  use  to  benefit  from  each  Fed- 
eral assistance  program,  and  to  coordinate, 
simplify,  and  consolidate  application  forms 
and  program  guidelines  of  one  Federal  as- 
sistance program  with  application  forms  and 
program  guidelines  of  other  related  Federal 
assistance  programs,  administered  either  by 
the  same  or  especially  by  different  Federal 
agencies  or  departments. 

MONTHLY    REVISION 

Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  revise  the  cata- 
log at  no  less  than  monthly  intervals.  Each 
revision — 

(1)  shall  reflect  for  each  Federal  assist- 
ance program  any  changes  In  the  program 
information  listed  In  section  6. 

(2)  shall  further  reflect  addition,  consoli- 
dation, reorganization,  or  cessation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  shall  provide 
for  such  Federal  assistance  programs  the 
program  Information  listed  in  section  6. 

(3)  shall  Include  such  other  program  in- 
formation as  will  provide  the  most  current 
information  on  changes  In  current  funding 
status,  on  changes  In  organiTiatlons  admin- 
istering the  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  on  other  changes  of  direct.  Immediate 
relevance  to  potential  program  beneficiaries 
as  will  most  accurately  reflect  the  full  scope 
of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and  the  cur- 
rent organizational  structure  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  that  administer 
such  programs. 

(4)  may  Include  such  other  program  Infor- 
mation and  data  as  In  the  President's  opin- 
ion are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to 
assist  the  potential  program  beneficiary  to 
understand  and  take  advantage  of  each 
Federal  assistance  program. 

PUBLICATION      BT      SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Sec  10.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
shall  make  the  catalog  and  all  revisions 
thereof  available  to  the  public  at  cost  in 
quantities  adequate  to  meet  public  demand, 
providing  subscriptions  to  the  catalog  and 
revisions  thereof  In  such  manner  as  he  may 
determine. 

The  catalog  shall  be  the  only  compendium 
of  Federal  assistance  program  Information 
produced  by  any  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment, except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
President. 

DELEGATION    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec  11.  The  President  may  delegate  any 
function  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to 
the  Director  or  other  personnel  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  authority  for  redelega- 
tlon  within  that  Bureau,  but  no  functions 
under  this  Act  may  be  delegated  to  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States. 

AMENDMENT    TO    BUDGET    AND    ACCOUNTING    ACT, 
1921 

Sec  12.  Section  207  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  18)  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  207.",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Bureau,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
shall  prepare  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs  in  accordance  with  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act,  shall  prepare  pro- 
posals on  improvements  In  the  catalog  so  as 
further  to  assist  the  potential  program  bene- 
ficiary to  understand  and  take  advantage  of 
each  Federal  assistance  prograig,  and  shall 
make  every  effort  to  simplify  ancTconsolidate 
the  various  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines  that  a  potential  beneficiary  would 


use  to  benefit  from  each  Federal  assistance 
program,  and  to  coordinate,  simplify,  and 
consolidate  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines  of  other  related  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  administered  either  by  the 
same  ur  especially  by  dlfl'erent  Federal  agen- 
cies or  departments.  In  order  to  facilitate 
its  performance  of  any  function  specified  in 
this  title,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may — 

"(1)  prepare  Information  for  machine 
processing: 

■(2)  process  information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval,  integration, 
or  other  machine  operations;  and 

"(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other  use 
information  processed  by  machine. 
The  Bureau  may  acquire  .lutomatic  duta 
processing  equipment  and  retq^  personnel 
needed  for  any  activity  authorized  by  the 
Program  Information  Act." 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  13.  The  functions  of  operating  the 
Federal  Information  exchange  system  and  of 
preparing  the  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  administered  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  Information  center 
of  the  Office  of  Ei;onomic  Opportunity  are 
removed  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  shall  be  administered  instead 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  to  be 
delegated  therefrom  to  any  Federal  agency  ■ 
or  department.  Such  personnel,  records. 
property,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations related  to  functions  under  this 
Act  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  be  transferred  from  that  Office  to  the 
Bureau. 


S.  65,  S.  80,  S.  81.  AND  S.  82— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  DIRECTING 
THE  FOREST  SERVICE  TO  RE- 
LINGUISH  INTERESTS  IN  LAND 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference, 
bills  to  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  re- 
linquish interests  in  land,  which  inter- 
ests are  of  no  value  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  which  interests  impede  the 
use  of  such  land  by  my  constituents. 
Enoch  A.  Lowder,  Emogene  Tilmon,  and 
Wayne  Tilmon,  of  Paris,  Ark.,  and  J.  B. 
Smith  of  Magazine,  Ark. 

Several  years  ago  my  constituents  ex- 
changed land  which  they  owned  for  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
conveyances  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government  all  interest  in  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials. 

The  reservations  have  impeded  the  use 
of  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  pros- 
pective buyers  have  felt  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  excavating  for  building 
foundations  or  using  soil  for  fill  at  other 
locations.  Such  reser\'ations  were  stand- 
ard practice  of  the  Forest  Service  at  that 
time,  but  the  Forest  Service  no  longer 
requires  them  in  this  area  of  Arkansas 
because  the  materials  are  common  to  the 
vicinity  and  have  no  value. 

The  Forest  Service  acknowledges  that 
their  reserved  rights  to  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  have 
no  value:  but  the  agency  has  no  author- 
ity to  quitclaim  the  worthless  interests. 
My  bills,  therefore,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  to  the 
owners  of  the  land,  by  quitclaim  deed, 
these  worthless  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials. 
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S.  88— nTTRODUCmON  OF  BILI^THE 
ARTlMCIAL  ORGANS,  TRANSPLAN- 
TATION, AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  jACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  entitled  "The  Artificial 
Organs,  TransplanOation,  and  Techno- 
logical Development  Act  of  1969."  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  provide  a  na- 
tional forum  for  considering  the  broad, 
complex  problems  asociated  with  human 
transplantation  anc^  the  use  of  artillcial 
organs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lishing an  ongoing  I  model  kidney  care 
program  from  whiai  we  can  gain  vital 
knowledge  and  expedience. 

In  brief,  the  bill  c411s  for  a  seven-mem- 
ber national  commiiion  on  transplanta- 
tion and  artificial  organs  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  O'iev  the  3-year  period 
for  which  it  is  propcsed  to  function,  the 
commission  would  review  and  report  on 
all  medical  activities  in  the  Nation  in  the 
field  of  transplanaaion  and  the  use  of 
artificial  organs  for  ihe  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, amd  would  review  legal,  social,  and 
technical  problems  associated  with  this 
area  of  medicine.  It  [would  also  consider 
various  ways  by  whi:h  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  participate  in  developing 
the  knowledge  and  facilities  for  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  transplantation  and  arti- 
ficial organs  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
and  msike  projectiois  of  the  public  need 
for  readily  available  facilities  for  this 
purpose. 

It  would  also  prok'ide  for  a  National 
Advisory  Conunittee  on  Kidney  Disease 
programs.  This  Com  nittee  would  consist 
of  12  members,  appdinted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, four  of  whom  v  ould  be  currently  in 
Government  service  ind  eight  not  other- 
wise in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 
The  term  of  appointment  for  each  mem- 
ber would  be  4  yesrs.  The  Committee 
would  advise  and  asj  ist  the  Secretary  on 
regulations,  policy,  and  administration 
of  the  bill  as  it  perta  ins  to  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  care  of  patients  suffering 
from  kidney  disease.  The  Committee 
would  also  review  ar  d  make  recommen- 
dations on  grant  applications  under  Sec- 
tion 320  of  the  bill  f(  ir  the  establishment 


and  operation  of  regional  and  commu- 
nity kidney  disease  treatment  and  train- 
ing programs. 

Another  section  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $20  million  in  the  first  fiscal  year, 
and  $30  million  in  each  of  the  next  4  fis- 
cal years,  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  a  nationwide  system  of  inte- 
grated artificial  kidney  and  human  kid- 
ney transplant  centers. 

The  legislation  would. also  amend  the 
medicare  provisions  of  the  social  secu- 
rity so  that  individuals  suffering  from 
kidney  disease  and  needing  dialysis 
would  be  eligible  for  hospital  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  social  awareness,  con- 
cern, and  action  have  not  been  adequate- 
ly focused,  channeled,  nor  mobilized  to- 
ward the  problems  of  kidney  disease.  Pri- 
mary and  secondary  kidney  malfunc- 
tions are  among  the  first  five  causes  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  Recently,  a 
group  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  estimated  the  prev- 
alence of  kidney  disease  to  be  7.8  million 
with  an  annual  death  rate  of  100.000  or 
more. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  medical  ex- 
perts suggest  at  least  seven  to  10  thou- 
sand cases  of  end-stage  kidney  disease 
are  ideally  suited  for  treatment  under  the 
strictest  medical  criteria  for  patient  se- 
lection for  the  artificial  kidney  or  the 
kidney  transplantation.  If  patients  with 
kidney  disease  related  to  hypertension 
and  diabetes  or  other  general  conditions 
were  included,  the  number  of  patients 
available  for  treatment  would  be  very 
much  higher.  Yet  only  about  1  to  3  per- 
cent of  these  treatable  individuals  re- 
ceive artificial  kidney  care  or  transplan- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  three  patients 
treated  by  chronic  hemodialysis  are  alive 
and  working  today — 9  years  after  treat- 
ment was  initiated.  A  kidney  transplant 
recipient  has  now  survived  over  12  years. 
I  cite  this  only  to  emphasize  that  this 
problem  exists  not  because  we  do  not 
have  the  technological  knowhow,  but  be- 
cause funds  are  not  available  for  arti- 
ficial kidney  care  and  kidney  transplants. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  be- 
tween $10,000-$14,000  per  patient  per 
year  in  a  hospital  dialysis  center.  These 
costs  can  be  reduced  to  about  $3,000  to 
$6,000  each  year  if  treatment  is  carried 
out  in  the  home,  exclusive  of  the  initial 
equipment  purchases.  Funds  are  needed 
for  training  more  doctors,  nuises,  and 
technicians  to  support  existing  and  pro- 
jected centers. 

Mr.  P»resident,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  at- 
tempting to  do  what  it  can  under  existing 
authority  through  the  regional  medical 
centers,  demonstration  grants,  and  re- 
search assistance  as  is  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Various  State  agencies  are 
attempting  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
need.  In  the  private  sector  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation  through  its  37  affili- 
ates in  33  States  supports  research  fel- 
lowships, a  national  drug  bank  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  medications,  and  screening 
clinics  for  case  detection.  The  J.  F.  Hart- 
ford Foundation  has  supported  research 
In  the  artificial  kidney  anQ  transplanta- 
tion for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  enough.  As  I  men- 


tioned earlier  about  1  to  3  percent  of 
individuals  treatable  either  through  the 
artificial  kidney  or  transplantation  are 
today  receiving  this  care.  I  believe  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  respond  to 
thi?.  national  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  88)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  medical,  tech- 
nical, social,  and  legal  problems  and 
opportunities  which  the  Nation  faces  as 
a  result  of  medical  progress  toward  mak- 
ing transplantation  of  organs,  and  the 
use  of  artificial  organs  a  practical 
alternative  in  the  treatment  of  disease: 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non- 
Federal  institutions,  agencies,  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  and  community 
programs  for  patients  with  kidney  dis- 
ease and  for  the  conduct  of  training 
related  to  such  programs:  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Macnuson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S.  77— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
FEDERAL  CLEAN  ELECTIONS  ACT 
OF    1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  "Federal  Clean  Elections 
Act  of  1969." 

I.   ORIGINS  AND   APPROACH 

This  bill  strengthens  our  existing  laws 
on  campaign  financing  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. When  enacted,  it  will  bring  about 
the  first  complete  overhaul  of  the  laws 
pertaining  to  campaign  fundraising  and 
spending  in  more  than  two  decades.  It 
will  eliminate  the  glaring  loopholes  in 
the  statutory  requirements  of  public  dis- 
closure of  campaign  financing,  and  will 
"put  teeth"  into  these  requirements  by 
creating  an  independent,  bipartisan 
agency  with  adequate  organization  and 
investigative  powers. 

The  provisions  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation are  based  upon  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  former  Congressman  Robert 
T.  Ashmore.  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 2  years  ago.  That  bill,  known  as  the 
Ashmore-Goodell  Election  Reform  Act. 
has  received  widespread  public  atten- 
tion and  support.  Our  efforts  culminated 
last  Jime,  when  the  Ashmore-Goodell 
bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Regrettably, 
the  bill  was  not  scheduled  for  fioor  de- 
bate after  it  was  reported. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  the  same  as  the  Ash- 
more-Goodell bill,  in  the  form  that  it 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  commit- 
tee eliminated  a  section  from  the  orig- 
inal Ashmore-Goodell  bill  which  would 
have  effectively  restricted  political  ac- 
tion committees  created  by  corporations, 
labor  unions  or  trade  association;;  in  us- 
ing their  corporate  funds,  dues  or  com- 
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pulsory  assessments  for  political  cam- 
paign purposes.  The  present  bill  follows 
the  committee  in  omitting  this  provision. 
This  omitted  section  of  the  original 
Ashmore-Goodell  bill  was  carefully 
drawn  to  permit  union  members  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  political  ac- 
tion committees  organized  by  their  un- 
ions, and  would  only  have  restricted  in- 
voluntary contributions  through  use  of 
dues  or  assessments.  I  still  believe  this 
is  a  desirable  and  fair  provision.  But  it 
has  generated  unnecessary  misunder- 
standing and  controversy,  and  thus  could 
impede  the  adoption  of  other  desirable 
reforms  in  the  present  bill  upon  which 
there  now  can  be  agreement.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  not  included  in  the  present 
bill. 

II.  RATIONALE  OF  THE  BILL 

A  system  of  free  elections  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  best  served  by  requiring 
meaningful  and  timely  public  disclosure 
of  political  candidates'  sources  of  fi- 
nancial support. 

The  present  bill  gives  full  recognition 
to  the  right  of  American  voters  to  have 
a  true  picture  of  candidates'  campaign 
finances.  And  it  backs  up  its  disclosure 
requirements  with  an  effective  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  machinery. 

DEFICIENCIES   IN   PRESENT   LAWS 

The  present  statutory  disclosure  re- 
quirements are  full  of  glaring  defects, 
which  as  recently  as  in  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign  have  prevented  the 
public  from  being  adequately  informed 
of  what  is  really  being  spent  on  elections. 

In  the  first  place,  the  existing  pro- 
visions are  not  administered  by  an  im- 
partial "watchdog"  agency  with  the 
needed  staff  and  funds,  adequate  investi- 
gative powers,  and  powers  to  issue  orders 
and  impose  other  sanctions. 

Second,  the  present  laws  do  not  deal 
clearly  enough  with  campaign  expendi- 
tures which  are  spent  directly  by  private 
organizations  and  individuals  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate,  rather  than  contributed 
to  a  political  committee  and  then  spent. 
As  dramatic  evidence  of  this,  over  three 
million  dollars  of  these  direct  expendi- 
tures by  one  of  the  major  political  parties 
during  the  1968  presidential  campaign 
went  unreported — and  there  may  well 
have  also  been  substantial  unreported 
direct  expenditures  by  the  other  major 
party. 

Finally,  the  present  disclosure  rules 
purport  only  to  cover  general  and  special 
elections  to  Federal  office,  not  primaries 
or  conventions.  They  require  candidates 
to  make  reports,  but  do  not  require  the 
political  committees  supporting  them  to 
make  reports  imless  a  committee  oper- 
ates nationally  or  in  several  States.  Com- 
mittees operating  only  within  one  State 
are  exempt,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
States  do  not  have  adequate  reporting 
laws  of  their  own. 

Present  law  places  a  $5,000  limit  on 
individual  campaign  contributions.  But 
individuals  can  easily  circumvent  this 
limit  by  contributing  to  more  than  one 
pohtical  committee  establishment  for  a 
given  candidate 

The  existing  law  also  purports  to  place 
limitations  on  total  spending  by  candi- 
dates and  political  committees.  But  In 
this  age  of  large-scale,  mass  media-ori- 


ented national  campaigns,  these  limits 
simply  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  absence 
of  effective  Federal  campaign  financing 
assistance. 

REMEDYING     EXISTING     DEFICIENCIES 

The  proposed  Federal  Clean  Elections 
Act  will  provide  a  more  effective  mech- 
anism for  timely  public  disclosure  of 
campaign  financing,  by  closing  the  obvi- 
ous loopholes  in  present  law,  and  by 
creating  an  impartial  agency  with  ade- 
quate organization  and  powers  to  admin- 
ister the  law. 

The  bill  covers  the  full  range  of  the 
Federal  election  process,  including  pri- 
maries and  nominating  conventions. 

It  requires  candidates  and  political 
committees  to  make  complete  and  de- 
tailed reports  of  their  campaign  finances 
on  a  periodic  basis.  Individuals  are  also 
required  to  report  their  campaign  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $100.  And  dis- 
closure provisions  are  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  gifts  or  honoraria  in  excess  of 
$100  received  by  Members  of  Congress 
while  in  office. 

Of  critical  importance  in  the  bill  is  the 
creation  of  a  strong,  impartial  adminis- 
trative mechanism  for  implementing  its 
disclosure  provisions.  The  bill  establishes 
a  permanent,  bipartisan,  five-member 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  admin- 
ister the  act  and  to  receive,  tabulate,  and 
make  available  for  public  inspection  the 
reports  on  campaign  financing. 

This  Commission  gives  "teeth"  to  the 
act  by  virtue  of  its  power  to  investigate 
violations  and  issue  orders  to  correct  the 
injui-y  occasioned  by  a  violation. 

The  Commission  also  has  the  impor- 
tant fimctions  of  prescribing  the  form 
and  method  of  reporting,  and  of  sum- 
marizing and  publishing  the  data  it  re- 
ceives. This  will  help  assure  that  data  is 
supplied  in  proper  form,  and  that  infor- 
mation on  campaign  spending  is  dis- 
seminated to  the  public. 

The  proposed  legislation  clearly  states 
that  the  reporting  requirements  apply 
not  only  to  campaign  contributions,  but 
also  to  direct  expenditures  made  by  in- 
dividuals and  private  groups  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate.  Thus  the  law  could  no 
longer  be  avoided  by  having  wealthy 
backers  buy  television  time,  supply 
transportation  or  pay  for  other  cam- 
paign costs  instead  of  making  contribu- 
tions. 

The  bill  retains  the  existing  $5,000 
limitation  on  individual  contributions, 
but  closes  the  gaps  in  this  rule.  Under 
the  bill,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 
avoid  the  $5,000  limit  by  contributing  to 
several  political  committees  supporting 
the  same  candidate. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  ineffective 
present  limits  on  aggregate  campaign 
spending. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  effect 
that  the  huge  rise  in  campaign  spend- 
ing could  have  upon  our  democratic 
process.  But  a  statutory  limit  on  ex- 
penditures simply  is  not  enforceable  im- 
less it  is  coupled  with  Government  as- 
sistance to  help  political  parties  stay 
within  these  limits. 

In  the  past.  I  have  urged  that  a  se- 
rious and  comprehensive  review  be 
given  to  providing  Federal  aid  to  help 


meet  the  rising  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigns. Possible  methods  of  assistance 
include  tax  incentives,  subsidies  and  re- 
visions of  the  "equal  time"  rules  for  tele- 
vision coverage.  I  will  be  introducing  a 
specific  proposal  on  this  subject  later 
this  session. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  Members  of 
Congress  or  congressional  candidates 
from  using  contributions  received 
through  fund  raising  events  for  personal 
and  living  expenses.  This  obviously  de- 
sirable provision  has  been  omitted  from 
the  present  law. 

III.  DIGEST  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  BILL 
TITLE   I AMENDMENTS   TO    THE    CRIMINAL   CODE 

The  bill  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  relating  to  elec- 
tions to  include  primaries  and  nomi- 
nating conventions. 

The  $5,000  limitation  on  individual 
political  contributions  is  applied  to  the 
aggregate  amount  which  a  private  in- 
dividual or  firm  gives,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  any  one  candidate's  cam- 
paign. 

The  bill  provides  that  as  a  general  rule, 
a  political  committee  or  candidate  may 
not  engage  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
goods,  services  or  advertising  to  or  from 
any  person,  firm  or  group,  other  than  a 
candidate  or  a  political  committee.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  sales  of 
campaign  paraphernalia  for  prices  of 
$25  or  less:  tickets  to  political  events; 
food  or  drink  at  usual  prices;  any  sales  or 
purchase  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness: and  transactions  between  a  candi- 
date and  his  family. 

The  $3  million  annual  limitation  on 
expenditures  by  political  committees  is 
repealed.  The  similar  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures by  candidates  is  repealed  in 
title  II. 

"Corporations"  are  added  to  the  pro- 
vision banning  political  contributions  by 
government  contractors  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections.  At  present,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  that  this  provi- 
sion applies  to  coipoi-ations.  as  it  ob- 
viously should. 

A  new  section  is  added  making  it  a 
crime  for  a  Senator.  Representative,  or 
candidate  for  such  offices  to  use  for  per- 
sonal purposes  a  contribution  received  as 
a  result  of  a  fundraising  event  or  activity 
organized  in  his  behalf. 

TITLE  II CAMPAIGN  FUNDS  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

A  five-member  bipartisan  Federal 
Elections  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
is  given  full  powers  to  enforce  the  act. 
The  Commission  will  receive  reports  and 
statements  from  those  required  to  file 
them.  It  is  also  given  full  powers  to  in- 
vestigate alleged  violations  of  the  act. 
either  on  its  own  initiative  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  aggrieved  candidate.  The  in- 
vestigative and  subpena  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  given  to 
the  Commission.  In  case  of  continued 
violation,  the  Commission  can  issue  or- 
ders to  correct  the  injurj'  occasioned  by 
the  violation. 

The  Commission's  duties  also  ijiclude 
the  dissemination  of  the  information 
filed  with  it  to  the  public.  All  reports  and 
statements  will  be  opened  for  pubUc 
inspection  and  copying.  Duplicate  copies 
must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S. 
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district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  is  located  the  principal  office  of  the 
l>olltical  committee  or  the  residence  of 
the  candidate  or  Ather  person  filing  the 
report  or  statement.  These  copies  will 
also  be  available  f  >r  public  inspection. 

Each  political  Cdmmlttee  which  antic- 
ipates receiving  or  spending  an  aggre- 
gate amount  exc;edlng  $1,000  in  any 
calendar  year  must  register  with  the 
Commission  by  fil  ng  a  statement  of  or- 
ganization. Upon  disbanding  or  deter- 
mining that  it  will  no  longer  receive  con- 
tributions or  mak(  expenditures  exceed- 
ing $1,000  annually,  a  registered  commit- 
tee must  file  a  rep)rt  with  respect  to  the 
funds  it  has  handjed.  Committees,  asso- 
ciations, or  organ:  zations  which  receive 
political  contributions  and  make  expen- 
ditures in  an  aggr^ate  amount  of  SI. 000 
or  less  per  year  arid  State  or  local  com- 
mittees which  operate  within  one  State 
and  do  not  substar  tially  support  Federal 
candidates  are  exempt  from  registration 
and  reporting  requirements. 

Candidates  and  political  committees 
are  re<vilred  to  ma  ce  comprehensive  and 


datailed-  j-eports 
nances  every 
year,  as  well 


of  their  campaign  fl- 
3  months  throughout  the 
as  on  the  15th  and  fifth 


days  before  the  election  In  addition,  any 
person  other  that  a  candidate  and  a 
political  committed  is  required  to  report 
political  expenditures  in  excess  of  $100 
per  year. 

To  Insure  complete  disclosure  of  polit- 
ical fundraising  aid  spending,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  fUlng  of  comprehensive 
flna  ncial  statements  by 
o  ganizatlons  involved 
1  or  national  conven- 


and    detailed 
committees  and 
In  arrangements 


tions  of  political  pi  .rties. 

TTTLE    m DISCLC  SURE    OF    GlfTS    .^ND 

HONORARIUMS    ACT 


connect  on 


with  State  officials 


Mr.  President.  I 


Each  Senator  or 
file  annually  on 
listing  the  total 
his  wife  or  minor 
name  and  address 
gift  in  excess  of  a 
Gifts  need  not  be 
from  a  spouse, 
ent.  brother,  or 
or  used  in 
of  the  reporting 
excess  of  $100  mus 
name  and  address 
such  honorarium 
of  the  person  for 
performed,  and  a 
ices.  Any  honorar 
not  be  included  In 
reported. 

Candidates  must 
tween  the  10th  anc 
the  election. 

TITLE    IV — ^*[SCE^.LANEOOS 

State  laws  are  nc  t  affected  by  the  bill 
unless  compliance  nith  State  law  would 
result  in  violation  q  f  titles  n  or  III. 

The  Federal  Elections  Commission  is 
directed    to    encou -age    and    cooperate 


Representative  must 
January  31  a  statement 
received  by  him  or 
cl^dren,  identifying  by 
donor  of  each  such 
otal  amount  of  $100. 
reported  if  received 
child,  parent,  grandpar- 
sisier  and  are  not  given 
with  the  election 
I^erson.  Honoraria   in 
be  listed,  giving  the 
3f  the  person  paying 
name  and  address 
^fhom  the  service  was 
riptlon  of  the  serv- 
of  $100  or  less  need 
the  total  honoraria 


d(  tsci 
iun 


file  such  reports  be- 
15th  days  preceding 


;o  eliminate  multiple 


filings  by  permittirg  filing  of  copies  of 
Federal  reports  to  s  itisfy  State  laws. 


ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  ^f  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINGi  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkoo«d. 

The  blU  (8.  77)  to  revlae  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Goodbll,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

s.  77 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Federal  Clean  Elec- 
tions Act  of  1969". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  CRIMINAL 

CODE 
Sec.    101.    Section   591    of   title    18   of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended   to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  591.  DeHnltions 

■When  used  in  sections  597,  599,  602,  608, 
610.  and  614  of  this  title— 

"(a)  The  term  'election'  means  (Da  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to 
nominate  a  candidate,  and  (3)  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
pstfty,  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  ofBce  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  Federal  office  whether  or  not  such 
individual  is  elected.  For  purposes  of  this 
para^aph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seelc  nomination  for  election,  or  election.  If 
he  ( 1 )  has  taken  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  him  for  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office  or  (2)  has  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing abaut  his  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  such  an  office. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  office'  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  term  "political  committee'  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures during  a  calendar  year  In  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000,  other 
than  a  committee  which  primarily  supports 
persons  seeking  State  or  local  office,  which 
does  not  substantially  support  Federal  can- 
didates, and  which  does  not  operate  In  more 
than  one  State. 

"(e)  The  term  'contribution'  means  a  gift, 
donation,  payment  of  money  or  any  thing  of 
value  or  loan  of  money,  except  to  a  candidate 
by  a  licensed  lending  Institution,  or  loan  of 
any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office 
or  .IS  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  elec- 
tors, or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party,  or  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  Includes  a 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or 
not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion, and  also  Includes  a  transfer  of  funds 
between  political  committees. 

"(f)  The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing the  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  as  presi- 


dential and  vice-presidential  electors,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  result  of  a 
primary  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party,  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise, 
or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  en- 
forceable, to  make  an  expenditure,  and  also 
includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between  politi- 
cal committees. 

"(g)  The  term  'person'  or  the  term  'who- 
ever' means  an  Individual,  partnership,  com- 
mittee, association,  corporation,  or  any  other 
organization  or  group  of  persons." 

Sec.  102.  Section  600  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other  ben- 
efit for  political  actlvtly 

"Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  compensation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  In  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  political  activity  or  the  support 
of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or  any  po- 
litical party  In  any  election,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  103.  Section  008  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§608.  Limitations    on    political     contribu- 
tions and  purchases 

"(a)  Whoever,  other  than  a  political  com- 
mittee or  a  candidate,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
makes  contributions  In  an  aggregate  amount 
In  excess  of  $5,000  during  any  calendar  year, 
or  In  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
p>olltlcal  committee  or  candidate  or  to  any 
individual  seeking  office  as  presidential  and 
vlce-presldentlal  elector,  to  two  or  more  po- 
litical committees  substantially  supporting 
the  same  candidate,  or  to  a  candidate  and 
one  or  more  political  committees  substan- 
tially supporting  the  candidate,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)(1)  No  political  committee  or  candi- 
date may  sell  any  goods,  commodities,  ad- 
vertising, articles,  or  services  to  any  person 
other  than  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date. No  person  other  than  a  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  may  purchase  any  goods 
commodities,  advertising,  articles,  or  services 
from  a  political  committee  or  candidate. 

"(2)  Whoever  violates  paragraph  (1)  ol 
this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  th.in 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  fve 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  ;i 
sale  or  purchase  (1)  of  any  political  cam- 
paign pin,  button,  badge,  flag,  emblem,  hat. 
banner,  or  similar  campaign  souvenir  or  any 
political  campaign  literature  or  publication:- 
(but  shall  apply  to  sales  of  advertising  in- 
cluding the  sale  of  space  In  any  publication) , 
for  prices  not  exceeding  $25  each.  (2)  ot 
tickets  to  political  events  or  gatherings,  (3) 
of  food  or  drink  for  a  charge  not  substan- 
tially In  excess  of  the  normal  charge  there- 
for, or  (4)  made  In  the  course  of  the  usual 
and  known  business,  trade,  or  profession  of 
any  person  or  which  Is  a  normal  arm's  length 
transaction  between  persons,  or  a  transaction 
betwen  a  candidate  and  his  spouse,  child,  uz 
parent. 

"(d)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion b>  a  partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  oi 
managing  beads  thereof  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  participate  In  such  violation  shall 
be  punished  as  herein  provided." 
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Sec.  104.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  105.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•■§611.  Contributions    by    Government    con- 
tractors 

"Whoever,  including  a  corporation,  (1) 
enters  Into  any  contract  with  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
either  for  the  rendition  of  personal  services 
or  furnishing  any  material,  supplies,  or 
equipment  to  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  or  selling  any 
land  or  building  to  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  If  payment  for 
the  performance  of  such  contract  or  pay- 
ment for  such  material,  supplies,  equipment, 
land,  or  building  is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  (2)  during  the  period  of  negotia- 
tions for,  or  performance  under,  such  con- 
tract or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  directly  or  in- 
directly makes  any  contribution  of  money  or 
any  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  ex- 
pressly or  Impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, to  any  person,  association,  or  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
person  to  any  public  office,  or  to  any  political 
party,  committee,  or  candidate  for  any  pub- 
lic office  for  any  political  purpose  whatever; 
or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person,  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period — 

•Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec  106.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   is  amended   by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
•■§  614.    Use    of    contribution    for    personal 
purposes 

"Whoever,  being  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  Or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  Con- 
gress, or  an  Individual  elected  or  appointed 
as  Senator,  or  elected  as  Representative  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  a  candidate  for 
any  such  office,  directly  or  Indirectly  receives 
any  contribution  as  a  result  of  a  fundraising 
event  or  activity  organized  In  his  behalf,  and 
uses  all  or  any  part  of  such  contribution  for 
personal,  living,  or  family  purposes,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  29  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"614.     Use     of     contribution     for     personal 
puiTXJses" 

Sec.  107.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analysis 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sections 
600,  609,  and  611  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"600.  Promise  ol  employment  or  other  bene- 
fit for  political  activity. 
"609.  Repealed. 

"611.  Contributions    by     Government    con- 
tractors." 

TITLE   II— DISCLOSURE   OP   FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec  201.  When  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  (1)  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to 
nominate  a  candidate,  and  (3)  a  primary 
held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party,  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President. 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,   to   Federal    office   whether   or   not 


such  individual  U  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election. 
If  he  ( 1 )  has  taken  the  action  necessary  un- 
der the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  him  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  (2)  has  received  contributions 
or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  con- 
sent for  any  other  person  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  make  expendlttu-es,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  his  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  such  an  office. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  office"  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "political  committee"  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures during  a  calendar  year  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  exceeding  $1,000,  other  than 
a  committee  which  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeking  State  or  local  office,  which  does 
not  substantially  support  Federal  candi- 
dates, and  which  does  not  operate  In  more 
than  one  State. 

(e)  The  term  "contribution"  means  a  gift, 
donation,  payment  of  money  or  any  thing  of 
value,  or  loan  of  money,  except  to  a  candi- 
date by  a  licensed  lending  institution,  or 
loan  of  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  persons  to  Federal 
office  or  as  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
electors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  Includes  a  transfer 
of  funds  between  political  committees. 

(f)  The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any 
thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  as 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  electors, 
and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  result  of  a  primary  held  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nom- 
inating convention  of  a  political  party,  or 
for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  President  and  Vice  President,  and  also 
includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between  politi- 
cal conamlttees. 

(g)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  labor  organization,  and  any 
other  organization  or  group  of  persons. 

(h)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

FEDERAL    ELECTIONS    COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  (referred  to  hereafter 
In  this  Act  as  "Commission"),  which  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  -with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  A  person  may  not  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission — 

(A)  If  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he 
was  not  a  member  of  a  major  political  party, 
or 

(B)  if  bis  appointment  results  In  more 
than  three  persons  from  his  party  being 
members  ol  the  Commission. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"major  political  party"  means  a  national 
political  party  whose  candidate  for  President 
received  either  the  largest  or  the  next  largest 
popular  vote  In  the  preceding  Presidential 
election. 


(3)  One  of  the  original  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  one  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  beginning  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  but  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  ten  years 
each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  one  member  to  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act 
as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Chairman  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  that  office. 

(bl  If  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  Commis- 
sion which  has  existed  for  more  than  90  days, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission 
may  not  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  until  such  vacancy  Is  filled,  but 
In  such  case  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  may  exercise  any  duties  previ- 
ously vested  In  him  by  the  Commission.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
three  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  it  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
individuals  In  Its  employ  and  the  moneys  It 
has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation as  may  appear  desirable. 

(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day.  Including  traveltime;  and,  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall.  In  accordance 
with  chapter  51  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  Executive  Director  and  such 
other  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  it  in 
the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  shall  perform  his  duties  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  Commission  may  delegate  any  of  Its 
functions,  other  than  the  making  of  regu- 
lations, to  him. 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of 
Its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

(g)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  7324  and  7325  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  notwithstanding 
any  exemption  contained  therein. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be 
accepted  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  po- 
litical committee  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  chairman  or  treasurer 
thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be  made  for 
or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  without 
the  authorization  of  Its  chairman  or  treas- 
urer, or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
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tailed  account  th«wof ,  Including  the  amount, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
and  the  date  on  which 
received.  All  fund^  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  kept  sepatate  from  other  funds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teeaaurer 
of  a  political  comknlttee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  •  >f- 

( 1 )  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee: 

(3)  the  full  naiite  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amou:  it  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
and 

(4)  the  full  nai^e  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  ^'hom  any  expenditure  is 
made,  and  the  da  ;e  and  amount  thereof. 

the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  kee  )  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  fo'  every  e.xpendlture  made 
a  political  committee  la 
!  treasurer  shall  preserve  all 
accounts  required  to  be 
kept  by  this  sectioi  for  periods  of  time  to  be 
determined  by  thii  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  published  regulations. 


by  or  on  behalf  o) 
excess  of  $100.  The 
receipted  bills  and 
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ml.'islon  and  flle  with  the  Commission  a  com- 
plete report  with  respect  to  Its  funds.  Includ- 
ing any  disposition  thereof  to  date. 

REPORTS    BT    POLmCAL    COMMITTEBS    AND 
CANDIDATES 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  If  an  Individual  Is  a  candi- 
date during  a  reporting  period,  or  if  a  politi- 
cal conunlttee  is  in  existence  during  a  re- 
porting period,  then  such  individual  or  the 
treasurer  of  such  committee  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shall  flle  a  financial  report  under 
subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  such  report- 
ing period.  Such  report  shall  be  filed  on  the 
first  reporting  date  following  the  close  of 
such  reporting  period. 

(b)  For  purposes  of   this  section: 

( 1 )  Reporting  periods  shall  be  established 
by  the  Commission  by  regulation.  A  report- 
ing period  shall  begin  at  least  five  days  be- 
fore each  reporting  date  and  shall  end  at 
least  five  days  before  the  next  succeeding 
reporting  date. 

(2)  Each  of  tlie  following  days  shall  be  a 
reporting  date: 

( A )  The  31st  day  of  January. 

( B )  The  10th  day  of  March. 

(C)  The  10th  day  of  June. 

(D)  The  10th  day  of  September. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reporting  dates, 
(1)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate,  or  a  political 
committee  supporting  only  such  candidate, 
the  15th  day  and  the  fifth  day  preceding  any 
election  in  which  he  is  a  candidate  shall  be 
reporting  dates,  and  (11)  in  the  case  of  a 
political  committee  supporting  more  than 
one  candidate,  or  a  person  required  to  make 
a  report  under  section  206,  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  reporting  dates 
with  respect  to  any  election  In  which  such 
committee  or  person  supports  a  candidate. 

(3)  A  political  committee  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  In  existence  during  a  reporting  period 
If  it  has  filed  a  statement  of  organization 
under  section  204(a)  before  the  close  of  such 
reporting  period  (and  has  not  filed  a  final 
report  under  section  204(d)  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  period) . 

(c)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose : 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  one  or  more  con- 
tributions to  or  Tor  such  committee  or  can- 
didate (Including  the  purchase  of  tickets  for 
events  siicfe  as  dinners,  luncheons,  rallies, 
and  similar  fundralsing  events),  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value,  within  the  calen- 
dar year,  in  excess  of  $100,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2); 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  from  which  the  reporting  com- 
mittee or  the  candidate  received,  or  to  which 
that  committee  or  candidate  made,  any 
transfer  of  funds,  together  with  the  amounts 
and  dates  of  all  such  transfers: 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person,  ex- 
cept a  loan  to  a  candidate  by  a  licensed 
lending  institution,  together  with  the  full 
names  and  mailing  addresses  of  the  lender 
and  endorsers,  if  any,  and  the  date  and 
amount  of  such  loan; 

(6)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralsing  event;  (B)  mass 
collections  made  at  such  events;  and  (C) 
sales  of  items  such  as  political  campaign  pins, 
buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems,  hats,  ban- 
ners, literature,  and  similar  materials; 

(7)  each  rebate,  refund,  or  other  receipt 
not  otherwise  listed  under  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6); 

(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period; 


<9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
of  each  person  to  whom  an  ex]>endlture  or 
expenditures  have  been  made  by  such  com- 
mittee or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year 
in  the  aggregate  amoimt  or  value  in  excess 
of  100  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpoee 
of  each  such  expenditure; 

( 10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for 
personal  services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  in  excess  of  $100  has  been  made, 
and  which  Is  not  otherwise  reported,  in- 
cluding the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
such  expenditure; 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
reporting  period;  and 

(12)  the  amount  and  nnture  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee,  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has-been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  In  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

RETORTS    OTHER    THAN     BT    POLITICAL    COMMIT- 
TEZS    AND    CANDIDATES 

Sec.  206.  Any  person  (other  than  a  political 
committee,  candidate,  or  exempt  State  or 
local  committee)  whose  expenditures  exceed 
$iOO  in  the  aggregate  during  a  calendar 
year  shall  flle  with  the  Commission  on  the 
first  reporting  date  (as  defined  by  section 
205(b)(3))  which  occurs  five  or  more  days 
after  the  first  day  In  such  year  on  which  his 
expenditures  exceed  $100  a  statement  con- 
taining the  information  required  by  section 
205(c).  If  he  makes  any  additional  expend- 
iture during  such  calendar  year,  he  shall 
flle  such  a  statement  on  the  first  reporting 
date  which  occurs  more  than  five  days  after 
such  expenditure.  Statements  under  this 
section  need  not  be  cumulative. 

FORUAL      RZQtmiEMENTS      RESPECTING      REPORTS 
AND    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission In  a  published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  modify,  suspend,  or  waive  by  published 
regulation  of  general  applicability  such  of  the 
requirements  of  sections  204,  205,  and  206 
as  it  finds  to  be  unnecessarily  burdensom? 
to  the  persons  required  to  report  thereunder 
or  not  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  by  published 
regulations  of  general  applicability,  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  contributions 
and  expenditures  in  the  nature  of  debts  and 
other  contracts,  agreements,  and  promises 
to  make  contributions  or  expenditures  shall 
be  reported.  Such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  they  be  reported  In  separate  schedules. 
In  determining  aggregate  amounts  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  amounts  re- 
ported as  provided  in  such  regrulatlons  shall 
not  be  considered  until  actual  payment  is 
made. 

REPORTS  ON  COllVENTION  FINANCING 

Sec.  208.  Each  comfhiitee  or  other  orgnni- 
zation  which —  ^^"-^.^ 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  apolitical  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons  In 
such  State,  In  dealing  with  officials  of  a 
national  political  party  (or  with  an  organlzr.- 
tlon  described  in  paragraph  (2) )  with  resf)ect 
to  matters  Involving  a  national  (X)nventlon 
held  In  such  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
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nominate  a  candtdate  for  the  office  cf  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  or 

(3)  represents  a  national  pollUcal  party 
in  making  arrangements  for  a  national  con- 
ventkNi  of  such  party  held  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  cffl?e  of  President  or  Vice 
President, 

shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vice- presidential  electors  are  chosen), 
file  with  the  Commission  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement,  in  such  form  and  detail 
as  it  may  prescribe,  the  sources  from  which 
It  derived  its  funds  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  expended. 

DITTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  209.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  reports  and  statements  required  by 
this  title  and  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual 
setting  forth  recommended  uniform  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by 
persons  required  to  make  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  this  title  and  title  III  of 
this  Act; 

(8)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
Indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  It  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following 
the  day  during  which  it  was  received,  and 
to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report  or 
statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating 
machine,  as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense   of  such   person; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  statements 
for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  at 
least  five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  e«ch  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port Including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported receipts  and  expenditures  for  all 
candidates,  political  committees,  and  other 
persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total  amounts 
expended  according  to  such  categories  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty  ex- 
penditures on  the  National,  State,  and  local 
levels;  (C)  total  amounts  experded  for  in- 
fiuencing  nominations  and  elections  stated 
separately;  (D)  total  amounts  contributed 
according  to  such  categories  of  amounts  as 
the  Commission  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  contributions  on  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels  for  candidates  and 
political  committees;  and  (E)  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  by  any  contributor 
shown  to  have  contributed  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $100: 

(8)  to  pa-epare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  In  preceding  years; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sum- 
maries and  reports; 

(11)  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  audits 
and  field  Investigations  with  respect  to  re- 
ports and  statements  filed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  title  III  of  this  Act, 
and  with  respect  to  alleged  failures  to  file 
any  report  or  statement  required  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  or  title  m  of  this 
Act; 

(12)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties; 


(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  procedurtl  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  title  HI  al  this  Act;  and 

(14)  for  the  purpose  of  any  audit  or  in- 
vestigation provided  for  In  paragraph  (11) 
of  subsection  (a)  or  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  previsions  of  sections  9  and 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  use.  49,  50)  are  hereby  made  ap- 
pUCHble  to  the  jurisdiction,  pov.>ers,  and  du- 
ties of  the  Oommlsslou,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  it,  except  that  the  attendance 
of  a  witness  may  not  be  required  outside  of 
i)ie  Sia"ic  where  he  is  found,  resides,  or 
tr.onsacts  business,  and  the  production  of 
evidence  may  not  be  required  outside  the 
Slate  where  such  evidence  is  J:ept. 

(b)  Any  candidate  who  ijclieves  a  viola- 
tion of  Uiis  title  or  title  III  has  occurred 
inay  hie  a  complaint  with  the  Commlaclon. 
If  the  Commission  determines  there  is  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  such  a  violation 
has  occurred,  it  shall  expeditiously  make  an 
investigation  which  shall  include  an  Inves- 
tlBatlon  of  reports  and  statements  filed  by 
the  complainant,  as  well  as  of  the  matter 
complained  of.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
vestigation and  after  affording  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  record, 
it  determines  such  a  violation  has  occurred, 
the  (Commission  shall  issue  an  order  direct- 
ing the  violator  to  take  .such  action  as  the 
Commission  determines  may  be  necessary  in 
the  public  Interest  to  correct  the  injury  oc- 
casioned by  the  violation.  Sucii  action  may 
include  requiring  the  violator  to  make  public 
the  fact  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and 
the  nature  thereof,  and  may  also  include  re- 
quiring the  violator  to  make  public  complete 
statements  in  corrected  form  containing  in- 
formation required  by  this  title  or  title  III, 
The  Commission  may  also  take  action  to 
correct  such  an  injury  by  making  public  the 
fact  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  and  may  also  make  public 
complete  statements  (prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission itself  and  its  officers  and  employees) 
containing  the  information  required  by  this 
title  or  title  III.  Any  party  in  interest  who  is 
aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subsection  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  such  order  is  issued,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  action  of  the  Commission  in 
issuing  the  CMder.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission thereupon  shall  file  in  the  coiu-t 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  it 
based  its  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Commission,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  cass  to  the  Commission  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commission  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  its  previous  action,  and 
sliall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclu- 
sive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commission  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subjected  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Any  action  brought  under  this  section  shall 
be  advanced  on  the  docket  of  the  court  in 
which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of  all  other 
actions  (other  than  other  actions  brought 
under  this  section ) . 

(c)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(1))  shall  apply  to 
violations  of  orders  of  the  Commission  in 


the  same  manner  as  It  applies  to  violations 
of  orders  of  the  Federal  Trade  C<jmmlsslon. 
(d>  In  the  performance  of  its  duties  urf- 
der  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  coordi- 
nate Its  activities  with  the  activities  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

STATEMENTS     FILED    WITH    CLERK    OP    UNITED 
.STATES    CXH-RTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Each  person  who  is  required 
by  this  title  to  file  a  report  or  statement  with 
the  Commission,  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  re- 
port or  statement  with  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  judi- 
cial district  In  which  Is  located  the  princlpnl 
office  of  the  political  committee  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate  or 
other  person,  in  which  is  located  such  per- 
son's residence;  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  political  committees  svipporting 
candidates  In  more  than  one  State.  Tl-.e 
OommlRSlon  may  require  the  filing  of  copies 
of  reports  and  statements  required  by  tins 
title  with  the  clerks  of  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  other  than  courts  where  copii^s 
are  filed  under  the  preceding  sentence  wl-.ere 
it  determines  the  public  interest  will  "Je 
sprved  thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  un- 
der subsection  ( a )  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  in  an  CTderJv 
manner  all  reporta  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerk-«: 

(2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  stati^- 
ments  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  frrm 
date  of  receipt,  except  that  reports  and  state- 
ments relating  solely  to  candidates  fnr  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved 
for  at  least  five  years  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt; 

(8)  to  make  the  reports  and  ststemen's 
filed  with  it  avBllable  lor  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  after  filing 
but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  tecond 
day  following  the  day  during  which  it  was 
received,  and  to  permit  copying  of  any  such 
report  or  statement  by  hand  or  by  dupli- 
cating machine,  as  requested  by  any  per- 
son, at  the  expense  of  such  person:  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current 
list  of  all  statements,  or  parts  of  statements, 
pertaining  to  each  candidate. 

PROHIBITION    ON    CONTRIBTTTIONS    IN     N.*ME    CF 
ANOTHER 

Sec.  211.  No  person  shall  make  a  con- 
tribution in  the  name  of  another  persoa. 
and  no  person  shall  knowingly  accept  a 
contribution  made  by  one  person  in  th2 
name  of  another  person. 

PENALTY    FOB    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  212.  Any  person  who  violates  any  cf 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  SI  ,000  or  Imprisoned  r.ot  mere 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

REPEALING    CLAUSE 

Sec.  213.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  1925.  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of 
Acts   inconsistent   herewith   are    repealed. 

CITATION 

Sec  214.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Campaign  Funds  Disclosure  Act". 

TITLE    in— DISCLOSURE    OF   GIFTS    AND 
HONORARIUMS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sbc.  301.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "honorarium"  means  all 
fees  in  excess  of  SlOO  paid  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  lectures,  speeches,  articles,  and 
similar  services. 

(b)  The  term  "Representative"  mee.ns 
each  Representative  in,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission. 
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(d)  The  terms  "elfctlon 
have   the  meaning  gl 
aoi(a)    ftnd  aOl(b). 

(e)  The   term   "gilt 
transfer   of   projjerty 
but  does  not  includ< 
fined  In  section  201  ( 


and  "candidate" 
ven  them  by  sections 
respectively. 

means  a  voluntary 
without  consideration 
a  contribution  (as  de- 
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STATEMENT   OF   GITTS   uND    HONOHARIUMS   TO   BE 

rt,za 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Represeatatlves  shall  01e  with 
the  Commission  bet^reen  the  tenth  and  fif- 
teenth day  next  preceding  the  date  on  which 
an  election  Is  held  1 1  which  he  is  a  candi- 
date, a  stat«ment  c  Iscloelng  (1)  gifts  as 
required  by  subsection  (c),  and  (2)  hon- 
orariums received  b  f  him  as  required  by 
subsection  (d).  for  t  ne  reporting  period  ap- 
plicable  under  this    :ltle   to  candidates. 

(b)  Each  Senator  and  Representative  shall 
file  with  the  CommUBlon  by  the  3 1st  day  of 
January  a  statements  disclosing  ( 1 )  gifts  as 
required  by  subsection  (c),  and  (2)  hon- 
orariums received  by  aim  as  required  by  sub- 
section (d).  for  the  reporting  period  appli- 
cable to  Senators  an  1  Representatives. 

ic»  Each  statement  disclosing  gifts  re- 
quired by  this  sectic  n  from  a  candidate  or 
Senator. or  Representative  shall  disclose — 

ill  tlj&JuU  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  donor  from  wl:  om  he.  or  his  wife  or 
minor  children  recelvsd.  or  from  whom  there 
was  received  on  his  or  their  behalf,  one  or 
more  gifts  of  money  )f  an  aggregate  amount 
In  excess  of  $100  within  the  reporting  pe- 
riod, together  with  t  le  amount  and  date  of 
such  gifts: 

1 2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  donor  from  wtom  he.  or  his  wife  or 
minor  children  received,  or  from  whom  there 
was  received  on  his  or  their  behalf,  one  or 
more  gifts  other  th«  n  money  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  estimated  by  the  donee  in  excess 
of  $100  within  the  re  >ortlng  period,  together 
with  the  date  and  identity  of  such  gifts:  and 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  gifts  of  money  re- 
ceived by  him,  his  v  tfe.  or  minor  children, 
on  his  or  their  behal  r.  during  the  reporting 
period  and  not  statei  I  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
Gifts  (other  than  gl  ts  which  are  given,  or 
used,  in  connection  ^  ith  an  election  to  Fed- 
eral office,  as  defined  n  section  201  ic)  )  from 
a  spouse,  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
or  sister  need  not  t  e  disclosed  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Each  statement  disclosing  honorar- 
iums required  by  thl  i  section  from  a  candi- 
date or  Senator  oi  Representative  shall 
disclose — 

( 1 )  the  full  name  uid  mailing  address  of 
each  person  from  wiom  he  or  anyone  on 
his  behalf  received  any  honorarium  within 
the  reporting  period;  the  amount  or,  if  not 
money,  the  identity  iind  value  thereof;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  person  for 
whom  such  service  ^as  performed: 

(2)  a  description  a  the  service  fjerformed; 

(3)  the  aggregate  i  mount  of  honorariums 
received  by  him. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  i,  candidate,  a  reporting 
period  begins  when  1:  e  becomes  a  candidate 
and  ends  on  the  flitennth  day  preceding  any 
election  In  which  he  ts  a  candidate,  except 
that  it  shall  not  Include  any  time  included 
within  a  prior  reporting  period  and,  except 
that  he  may,  if  he  ciooses,  include  the  re- 
mainder of  the  calendar  year  during  which 
he  became  a  candldaie  in  the  reporting  pe- 
riod. In  the  case  of  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, a  reporting  jjerlod  shall  be  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  jrear  during  which  the 


statement  was  filed. 


or  the  portion  thereof 


during  which  he  wai  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, except  thati  In  the  case  of  a  Sen- 
ator or  RepresentativiB  who  was  also  a  can- 
didate during  part  ot  such  preceding  year, 


his  reporting  period 
after  the  end  of  his 
candidate. 


shall   not   begin  until 
reporting  period  as  a 


BTATXICBNTS;    VERIFICATION;   FILING 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Statements  required  under 
this  title  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission — 

( 1 )  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  person  filing  such  statement, 
taken  before  any  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths: 

(2)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  in  an  established  post  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  registered, 
and  directed  to  the  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia:,  but  in  the  event  it 
is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  statement 
shall  be  promptly  filed. 

(b)  A  copy  of  each  statement  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  by  this  title 
shall  be  filed  with,  In  the  case  of  a  Senator  or 
Representative-at-large.  or  a  candidate  for 
such  office,  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  State  is  located,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  Representative  (other  than  a  Repre- 
sentative elected  at  large)  or  a  candidate  for 
that  office,  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  each  Judicial  district  which 
comprises  all  or  part  of  his  congressional 
district. 

PENALTT   FOR  VIOLATION 

Sec.  304.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

CITATION 

Sec    305.  This   title   may  be  cited   as  the 
"Disclosure  of  Gifts  and  Honorariums  Act". 
TITLE  IV 

STATE  LAWS   NOT   AFFECTED 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Nothing  in  title  II  or  title  Ul 
Of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  invalidate  or 
make  inapplicable  any  provision  of  any  State 
law.  except  where  compliance  with  such  pro- 
vision of  law  would  result  In  a  violation  of  a 
provision  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  encourage,  and 
cooperate  with,  the  election  officials  in  the 
several  States  to  develop  procedures  which 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  multiple  filings 
by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies  of  Federal 
reports  to  satisfy  the  State  requirements. 

PARTIAL   INVALIDITT 

Sec  402.  If  any  provision  of  title  II  or  title 
III  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof,  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  such  title 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  403.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  404.  This  Act  shall  take  eiTect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970. 


S.  100— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  FIRE- 
ARMS  INFORMATION   CENTER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Javits,  Pong,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Case,  the  National  Firearms 
Information  Act.  This  is  the  perfected 
version  of  a  bill  which  I  offered  initially 
in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  firearms  legislation  passed  last 
year  was  a  notable  and  helpful  body  of 
law.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
In  ptartlcular  we  need  to  acquire  more 
information  about  the  location  and  own- 
ership of  firearms  in  the  United  States  if 
we  are  effectively  to  enforce  present 
statutes  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 


levels.  Various  proposals  to  achieve  this 
purpose  have  been  made,  including  sepa- 
rate bills  offered  last  fall  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Maryland  and 
Washington.  While  the  Senate  did  not 
approve  any  of  those  proposals  at  that 
time,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  total  of 
42  Senators  voted  for  one  or  another  of 
those  bills.  Thus,  there  is  definite  senti- 
ment in  the  Senate  for  action  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  the  matter  should  be 
reconsidered  by  the  91st  Congress  and 
am  again  offering  this  bill  as  what  I 
consider  the  most  promising  concept  for 
such  legislation.  I  know  that  many  Sen- 
ators, including  myself,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  support  even  stronger  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter.  But  I  believe  that 
this  bill  may  well  have  the  best  chance 
of  enlisting  majority  support  within  this 
body. 

I  commend  this  measure  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  will  welcome 
additional  cosponsors.  should  any  Sena- 
tor wish  to  join  in  this  effort.  And  in  the 
next  few  deys  I  will  be  speaking  further 
on  this  vital  issue,  outlining  In  detail  the 
special  advantages  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  100)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Firearms 
Information  Center,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  110  AND  S.  Ill— INTRODUCTION  OF 
BILLS  RELATING  TO  MEDICARE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  once  more  my  bill  to  provide 
for  extensive  changes  in  the  medicare 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

And  once  again  I  am  joined  in  co- 
sponsorship  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Mansfield,  and  my  colleague 
from  Vermont,  Mr.  Prouty. 

This  bill,  which  will  once  again  be 
identified  as  S.  110,  provides  for  the  cov- 
erage of  drugs,  eyeglasses,  dental  care, 
and  additional  iienefits  that  are  critically 
needed  by  medicare  beneficiaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  110)  to  amend  title  XVIH 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
provisions  of  law  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
deductible  and  coinsurance  features  of 
the  health  benefits  program  established 
by  such  title,  to  permit  women  to  qualify 
for  such  benefits  provided  thereunder 
services  of  certain  medical  specialists,  to 
include  prescribed  drugs  among  the 
benefits  provided  by  part  B  of  such  title, 
to  include  eye  and  dental  care  among  the 
benefits  provided  under  such  part  B,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  and  approve  such 
program  introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr. 
Prouty),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  this  measure.  I  am  offering  a  new  and 
separate  medicare  proposal,  with  the  co- 
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sponsorship  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr. 
Prouty. 

This  amendment,  to  be  known  as  S. 
Ill,  is  necessary  because  the  medicare 
dream  is  fast  becoming  a  nightmare. 

The  costs  of  the  program  are  now 
about  $6  billion  annually  and,  when  you 
add  in  the  additional  costs  of  medicaid, 
the  cost  is  upward  of  $11  billion. 

Aside  from  medicaid  and  its  problems, 
medicare  itself  has  gotten  out  of  hand 
and  there  is  urgent  need  for  action  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress  if  medi- 
care is  to  be  placed  on  a  fiscally  sound 
basis. 

Every  citizen  who  has  private  health 
insurance  such  as  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield — not  just  those  over  65 — is 
threatened  by  the  costly  consequences  of 
medicare's  highly  infiationary  methods 
of  payment  for  medical  services. 

Private  insurance  organizations  have 
indicated  that  the  ever  higher  dollar 
levels  of  medicare  payments  are  forcing 
them  to  raise  the  premiums  and  their 
own  benefit  payments. 

This  means  that  more  and  more  people 
with  marginal  incomes — the  men  with 
families  who  are  making  $4,000  or  $5,000 
or  some  such  figure — are  being  priced  out 
of  the  private  insurance  market. 

They  will  have  to  turn  to  Government 
for  help  imless  we  can  check  the  present 
infiationary  impact  of  medicare  on  all 
medical  costs. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  some  form  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  enacted, 
but  we  are  heading  in  that  direction  im- 
less  we  apply  moderate,  traditional,  and 
community-responsive  limitations  on 
payments  for  physicians'  sen'ices  imder 
medicare. 

Under  part  B  of  medicare,  which  cov- 
ers physicians'  services,  some  18  million 
Insured  people  are  paying  progressively 
more  for  insurance  protection  and  yet 
have  progressively  higher  costs  to  pay 
out  of  pocket. 

On  July  1  of  last  year  the  part  B 
premium  covering  medical  services  was 
jumped  from  $3  to  $4  a  month. 

The  Chief  Actuary  of  Social  Security 
says  this  premium  should  be  increased 
again  to  at  least  $4.50  on  July  1,  1969,  if 
premiums  are  to  pay  for  anticipated 
charges. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  may  be 
the  only  way  the  $4  premium  can  remain 
adequate. 

As  for  part  A  hospital  coverage,  the 
deductible  that  each  elderly  patient  has 
to  pay  was  increased  from  $40  to  $44  on 
January  1,  and  Social  Security  officials 
tell  me  this  increase  really  should  have 
been  $45.30  but  they  are  only  allowed 
by  law  to  figure  increases  in  $4  units. 

I  was  also  assured  that  by  next  Janu- 
ary 1  increased  use  of  the  program  and 
rising  hospital  costs  will  require  the  de- 
ductible to  be  raised  to  $48  certainly  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  it  will  have  to  go 
up  to  $52. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  check  these  in- 
flationary pressures. 

It  is  designed  to  free  medicare  patients 
from  much  of  the  confusion  and  dismay 
associated  with  paying  medicare  ac- 
counts. 

It  is  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  con- 
scientious doctors  to  collect  all  that  is 
due  them  in  one  monthly  payment. 


If  it  is  enacted,  my  bill  will  permit 
medicare  to  pay  the  doctors  directly  and 
never  bother  beneficiaries  with  details. 

Tills  will  allow  drastic  reduction  in  the 
present  excessive  administrative  costs  of 
medicare — upward  of  $225  million  a  year. 

It  will  also  cut  back  on  the  abnormally 
high  allowances  now  being  made  for  a 
variety  of  medical  procedures,  and  end 
the  present  situation  under  which  medi- 
care legularly  pays  substantially  more 
for  a  given  medical  service  than  is  al- 
lowed under  the  most  widely  held  Blue 
Shield  policy  in  the  same  geographical 
area. 

It  will  also  simplify  the  often  intoler- 
able and  unjustifiable  delays  in  claims 
processing  and  payments. 

My  bill  provides  that  medicare  will  not 
pay  more  for  a  given  medical  procedure 
than  the  average  payment  for  that  same 
service  by  the  local  Blue  Shield  plan  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  limit 
in  this  fashion  what  medicare  pays  to  the 
same  average  amount  of  money  Blue 
Shield  pays  for  persons  under  65  years  of 
age. 

I  am  sure  this  is  what  the  Congress 
intended,  rather  than  the  present  situa- 
tion under  which  excessive  medicare 
charges  are  being  used  to  jack  up  all 
medical  costs. 

By  making  Blue  Shield's  average  pay- 
ments the  yardstick  for  reasonable  al- 
lowances under  medicare,  we  would  be 
keeping  control  in  the  private  sector  for 
Blue  Shield  is  the  "doctor's  own  plan". 

Blue  Shield  is  community  oriented. 

It  is  sanctioned  and  sponsored  by  the 
doctors  themselves. 

As  Blue  Shield  average  payments  rise 
over  the  years,  so  woxild  medicare  allow- 
ances. 

Blue  Shield  does  not  simply  decide  to 
incresise  payments  and  then  do  so. 

Blue  Shield  increases  result  only  after 
careful  scrutiny  by  employer  and  em- 
ployee groups,  consumer  representatives, 
and  State  insurance  departments. 

Under  my  proposal  medicare  would 
benefit  from  these  important  Blue  Shield 
checks  on  medical  costs. 

They  have  proved  to  be  fairly  effective 
controls  which  medicare  does  not  now 
have,  but  if  the  law  is  amended  as  I  sug- 
gest direct  Government  intervention  and 
fee  setting  can  be  avoided. 

My  bill  would  also  borrow  another  ac- 
cepted Blue  Shield  concept — that  of  the 
participating  physician. 

A  participating  Blue  Shield  physician 
is  one  who  agrees  to  accept  the  plan's 
payment  to  him  as  full  payment  for  the 
services  rendered  to  a  Blue  Shield  sub- 
scriber. 

Under  medicare  as  it  is  now  a  doctor 
can  pick  and  choose  among  his  elderly 
patients  as  to  those  he  wants  to  bill  and 
those  for  whom  lie  will  accept  a  medi- 
care allowance  as  full  payment. 

The  decision  as  to  what  course  a  doc- 
tor will  take  is  a  simple  one. 

If  he  thinks  collection  from  the  pa- 
tient will  be  difficult,  he  accepts  a  medi- 
care assignment. 

If  he  thinks  the  patient  has  money, 
he  can  send  him  an  inflated  bill. 

If  a  physician  decides  to  become  a 
participating  medicare  physician,  as  my 
bill  provides,  he  agrees  to  accept  the 


averEge  Blue  Shield  allowance  for  all  of 
his  medicare  patients  as  payment  in  full. 

To  achieve  the  desired  results,  my  bill 
requires  a  medicare  participating  phy- 
.sirian  to  take  all  hi.s  medicare  paticns 
on  these  terms. 

In  return  for  his  cooperation,  a  par- 
ticipating physician  would  not  liave  any 
responsibility  for  collection  of  the  pai  ^ 
B  $50  deductible. 

Additionally,  where  surgery  \va".  i.ci- 
formed,  he  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  collecting  the  20-pcrcent  coinsur- 
ance amount  from  his  patient. 

Pull  payment  would  be  made  to  him 
without  reduction. 

The  medicare  patient  using;  a  partxi- 
pating  physician  would  net  have  to  pay 
the  20-percent  coinsurance  amount 
where  surgerj'  was  performed. 

Medicare  would  pay  this  20-percrnt 
coinsurance  cost  directly  to  the  physi- 
cians out  of  savings  my  bill  would  bring 
about  in  reduced  medicare  administrative 
procedures  and  reduced  cost  of  benefits 
resulting  from  tying  payments  to  local 
Blue  Shield  charges. 

However,  a  medicare  beneficiary  would 
have  to  pay  the  20  percent  where  the 
surgery  was  performed  by  a  nonpartici- 
pating  physician. 

The  nonparticipating  physician  would 
also  have  to  look  to  the  patient  for  th2 
$50  deductible 

Wliere  the  older  person  used  only  par- 
ticipating physicians  during  the  year  and 
the  Government  had  paid  the  $50  de- 
ductible for  him,  he  would  be  billed  for 
the  amount  by  medicare  at  the  end  of 
each  year. 

He  would  be  able  to  repay  the  de- 
ductible to  the  program  either  in  a  lump 
sum  or  in  small  monthly  deductions  from 
his  social  security  check. 

Since  medicare  was  first  enacted  I  have 
opposed  the  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
requirements. 

I  am  more  strongly  opposed  now  than 
when  medicare  finst  became  law,  for  I 
have  seen  the  trouble  it  has  caused  the 
patients,  the  doctors,  and  the  hospitals. 

That  is  why  the  provisions  to  end  all 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  is  still  con- 
tained in  S.  110  which  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing today. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  a  perfect 
bill,  and  I  know  that  my  cosponsors  shpro 
this  attitude. 

But  it  is  a  definite  approach  to  a  criti- 
cal situation  that  cries  out  for  soluticr.. 

One  final  important  point  is  that  my 
bill  as  introduced  does  not  pertain  to 
medicaid  but  the  same  reasonable  limi- 
tations this  bill  proixjses  for  medicare 
payments  should  also  be  applied  to  med- 
icaid. 

This  is  a  difficult  job  of  technicnl 
drafting  and  I  am  confident  the  com- 
mittee will  take  care  of  this  important 
aspect  of  the  problem. 

I  respectfully  uige  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  hold  prompt  hearings  on 
this  measure  and  any  similar  legislative 
proposals  that  may  be  directed  to  the 
same  worthy  end. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  the  bill  'S. 
Ill)  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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section    1842   of   the 
amended  by  adding 


The  bill  (8.  Ill)  to  amend  title  Xvni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  more  uniform,  orderly,  and  eco- 
nomical method  ^r  the  payment  for 
physicians'  servlcete  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  iiisurance  program  for 
the  aged  establish^  by  part  B  of  such 
title,  introduced  bj<  Mr.  Aiken,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Prouty,  was 
received,  read  twlco  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committe;  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    Ill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^i  assembled.  That  (a) 
Social  Security  Act  Is 
at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsecllon : 

"(g)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  payment  under  this  part 
for  physicians'  services  shall  be  made  on 
the  baslB  of  the  'reiisonable  allowance'  for 
such  service  as  deter  nlned  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and.  whenever  In  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  the  term  'reasonable 
charge'  Is  employed,  iuch  term  shall,  when- 
ever applied  to  payments  for  physicians' 
services.' tie  deemed  ,o  mean  reasonable  al- 
lowance. 

"(2)  The  reasonalile  allowance  for  any 
particular  service  pel  formed  by  a  physician 
shall  be  whichever  cf  the  following  Is  the 
lesser:  (A)  the  actual  charge  for  such  serv- 
ice, or  (B)  the  applicable  average  payment 
for  such  service  ( as  <  etermlned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 3 )  i . 

"(3)(A|  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  >f  carriers  under  con- 
tract under  authority  of  this  section,  other 
nonprofit  medical  prepayment  organizations. 
State  insurance  reguU  tory  agencies,  and  such 
other  organizations  as  may  be  appropriate, 
divide  the  United  Stites  into  such  number 
of  geographic  areas  as  may  be  proper  so  as  to 
reflect  geographical  (llfferences  In  the  pre- 
vailing charges  madi  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices. 

"(B)  (1)  For  each  such  geographic  area,  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  a  schedule  which  shall 
set  forth  each  parti  ;ular  type  or  kind  of 
service  (or  combination  thereof)  regularly 
performed  by  physlcli^ns  within  the  area  to- 
gether with  the  average  payment  within  the 
area  for  each  such  tyj  e  or  kind  of  service  (or 
combination  thereof)  paid  by  the  principal 
nonprofit  medical  prepayment  organizations 
insuring  against  the  c  jsts  of  physicians'  serv- 
ices in  such  area.  In  arriving  at  such  aver- 
age payment  for  ar  y  area,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  guided  by  the  average  payment 
made  by — 

"(I)  the  nonprofit  i  ledlcal  prepayment  or- 
ganization having  tbd  approval  of  the  larg- 
est organization  of  ]  ihysiclans  In  the  area 
as  of  January  1.  1969;   >r 

"(II)  if  there  be  nn  organization  meeting 
the  requirements  of  luliclause  (I),  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans  or 
the  Blue  Cross  Association,  or 

"(III)  if  there  be  no  organization  meet- 
ing the  requirement  I  of  subclause  (I)  or 
subclause  (II).  any  lonproflt  medical  pre- 
payment organlzatlot  insuring  against  the 
costs  of  physicians'  s<  rvices  within  the  area. 

"(11)  (I)  For  purposes  of  establishing  the 
schedules  provided  bj  clause  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  secure  fron  appropriate  nonprofit 
medical  prepayment  c  rganlzations.  State  in- 
surance regulatory  ag(  mcies,  and  other  avail- 
able pertinent  sources,  information  regard- 
ing the  average  paycient  within  each  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  various  types  of  services 
performed  by  physicians.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  inXorfiation  Is  not  available 
or  is  Incomplete  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
types  of  physicians'  ,  lervices,   he  may  com- 


pute an  average  for  such  service  bsMed  on 
its  relative  value  to  the  average  payment  (as 
determined  under  this  subsection)  for  types 
of  service  for  which  such  requisite  data  is 
known. 

"(II)  Where  the  data  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  particular  types  of  physicians'  services 
is  not  known  with  respect  to  a  particular 
geographic  area,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  actuarially  determined  average  payment 
for  such  area  based  on  all  available  relevant 
information  regarding  such  area  (Including 
information  as  to  paymeAt  schedules  of  the 
most  widely  held  contracts  of  nonprofit 
medical  prepayment  organizations  operating 
in  the  area) ,  as  well  as  the  average  payment 
schedules  established  for  adjacent  geo- 
graphic areas. 

"(C)  (1)  Schedules  established  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  stibparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  prepared  for  use  during  each  fiscal 
year,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1969.  Not  less  than  30  days 
prior  to  July  i.  1969,  and  not  less  than  30 
days  prior  to  each  succeeding  July  1,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  known  to  the  physicians 
within  each  geographic  area  the  contents  of 
the  schedule  applicable  in  such  area,  which 
shall  be  based  upon  avers^e  payments  made 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  or,  if  not 
available  on  a  calendar  year  basis  a  period 
of  12  consecutive  months  ending  during  such 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(il)  The  Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion, 
publish  the  schedule  applicable  to  any  geo- 
graphic area. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  under  contract  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall,  as  a  part  of  the  duties 
and  functions  required  to  be  performed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (3)  and  (4),  provide  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  any  informa- 
tion or  data  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(5)  Any  physician  who  agrees  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  established  by  this 
part — 

"(A)  by  accepting  as  full  payment  for  his 
services  rendered  to  all  individuals  insured 
under  this  part  the  reasonable  allowance  for 
such  service,  and 

"(B)  by  giving  at  least  30  days  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  his  decision  to  terminate  his 
participation  in  such  program, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  directly  for  such 
services  under  such  program.  Such  physician 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  the  reasonable 
allowance  for  surgery,  without  any  reduction 
Imposed  by  reason  of  the  co-Insurance  pro- 
visions contained  In  section  1833(a),  and  in 
the  case  of  any  physician's  service  performed 
by  him,  without  any  reduction  because  of 
failure  of  the  individual  receiving  such  serv- 
ice to  have  satisfied  the  $50  deductible  pro- 
vided by  section  1833  ( b ) . 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  an  individual 
receives  physician's  services  for  which  the  $50 
deductible  requirement  has  not  been  satis- 
fied and  the  physician  rendering  such  serv- 
ices is  paid  pursuant- to  paragraph  (5)  with- 
out regard  to  such  deductible,  such  indi- 
vidual shall,  for  purposes  of  section  1870,  be 
deemed  to  have  received  an  overpayment 
equal  to  the  difference  between  $50  and  the 
amount  he  has  otherwise  paid  toward  such 
$50  deductible." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  my  col- 
leagues of  a  bill  which  will  benefit  those 
forgotten  Americans  in  our  society  who 
are  retired. 

This  bill*  which  is  similar  to  a  bill 
which  we  first  introduced  in  1967,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  medicare  ful- 
fill the  original  expectation  we  had  when 
it  was  enacted  in  1965.  At  that  time,  each 
one  of  us  believed  that  medicare  would 
solve  the  problem  which  affects  almost 
all  older  Americans.  That  problem  is  the 


fact  that  older  Americans  who  are  the 
least  able  to  pay  incur  the  greatest  medi- 
cal expense. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  recognize  the  need  for 
new  social  security-medicare  legislation 
during  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  with 
my  colleagues,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  of  this  bill  which  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  administration, 
the  benefits,  and  the  costs  of  medicare. 

As  you  know,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported legislation  which  would  improve 
the  lot  of  older  Americans.  This  bill  will 
not  only  provide  increased  benefits  by 
paying  a  greater  percentage  of  the  med- 
ical expenses  incurred  by  older  Amer- 
icans under  part  B  of  medicare,  but  it 
will  also  relieve  beneficiaries  of  cumber- 
some procedures  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment of  doctor  bills.  Under  this  bill,  doc- 
tors receive  their  payment  directly  from 
medicare. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill,  which  will 
have  a  long-range  effect  for  older  Amer- 
icans and  younger  Americans  as  well,  is 
the  provision  that  physicians  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  a  reasonable  allowance. 
There  is  nothing  novel  about  this  ap- 
proach since  Blue  Ci-oss-Blue  Shield  has 
been  able  to  work  out  reasonable  allow- 
ances with  physicians  for  many,  many 
years.  This  bill  merely  applies  that  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  to  a  Government-sponsored 
program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  will  be  able  to  enact 
this  very  important  bill. 


S.  118— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  TAHOE  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  COMPACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  both  Nevada  and  California 
(Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Cranston),  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  grant  to  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
CalifoiTua  to  enter  into  a  compact  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  planning  and  control  of  future 
development  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  in  the  world,  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  bill  I  in- 
troduced late  in  the  E>ast  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  modified  to  pertain 
solely  to  the  language  of  the  blstate 
compact,  bringing  it  into  line  with  the 
House  bill  introduced  last  year  by  the 
concerned  Representatives  from  Nevada 
and  California. 

I  introduce  this  bill  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  that  work  can  resume  on  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  there  is  a  definite 
sense  of  urgency  in  this  legislation.  Lake 
Tahoe  is  developing  at  a  record  rate. 
Sensible,  orderly  controls  are  needed  im- 
mediately to  insure  that  this  mountain 
lake's  scenic  beauty  and  fabled  clarity 
are  protected  and  preserved. 

The  compact  agreed  to  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  California  and  Nevada  has  for 
its  purpose  the  establishment  of  an  area- 
wide  planning  agency  with  the  power  to 
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adopt  and  enforce  a  regional  plan  of  re- 
source conservation  and  orderly  develop- 
ment, to  exercise  effective  environmental 
control  and  to  perform  other  essential 
functions  for  this  five-county  region  of 
the  two  States. 

It  took  several  years  for  the  two  States 
to  hammer  out  this  compact,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
take  the  swiftest  responsible  action  on  it. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  urge  expedi- 
tious committee  consideration  together 
with  fast  and  full  cooperation  from  the 
concerned  executive  agencies  in  present- 
ing the  required  reports.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  from  both  States  join  me  in 
this  request  for  early  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  118)  to  grant  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Compact,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  others  to  co- 
operate with  the  planning  agency 
thereby  created,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  1— LET 
THE  PEOPLE  CHOOSE  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Aiken,  Bellmon, 
Bible,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Case,  Chxtrch,  Cook,  Cranston,  Eagle- 

TON,  GOODELL,  GRAVEL,  HARRIS,  HATFIELD, 

Hartke,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Javits,  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mansfield,  Mathias.  McGovern, 
McIntyre,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Montoya, 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  Packwood,  Pastore, 
Pearson,  Pell,  Proxmire,  Randolph, 
RiBicoFF,  Schweiker,  Tydings,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio,  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  the  dangerous  and  antiquated 
electoral  college  and  replace  it  with  di- 
rect popular  election — the  only  electoral 
system  that  can  insure  the  election  of 
the  people's  choice  for  President. 

In  these  trying  times,  Mr.  President, 
when  there  are  some  Americans  who 
have  doubts  in  their  minds  as  to  whether 
the  system  can  work,  I  think  we  need  to 
search  for  ways  to  restore  faith  in  our 
democratic  society.  I  can  think  of  no  step 
that  can  be  taken  which  will  do  more  to 
accomplish  this  goal  than  to  elect  the 
President  by  popular  vote. 

The  converse  is  also  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
do  more  damage  to  our  democratic  sys- 
tem than  the  election  of  a  President  who 
had  fewer  votes  than  the  man  he  was 
running  against. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  however,  he  is  ac- 
tually chosen  by  a  group  of  faceless,  un- 
known electors.  In  35  States,  the  names 
of  electors  do  not  even  appear  on  the 
ballot. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  choice  of  the  American 
people.  Today,  however,  it  is  possible  for 
a  candidate  to  be  elected  President  by 


capturing  only  25  percent  of  the  total 
popular  vote.  That  indeed  is  a  farfetched 
example  of  the  dangers  inlierent  in  the 
pi-esent  system,  Mr.  President,  but  not 
so  farfetched  is  the  disturbing  prospect 
of  electing  a  President  who  had  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  opponent.  As  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  not  only  is  this 
a  distinct  possibility  under  the  present 
system,  but  it  has  happened  on  three  oc- 
casions in  ouv  history. 

In  fact.  I  can  vividly  recall,  early  in 
the  morning  of  November  6  as  I  sat  rlued 
to  my  television  set  awaiting  the  results 
of  tiie  presidentinl  e'eclon — and  'ilso 
pondering  what  the  final  outcome  of  the 
senatovial  election  in  Indiana  would 
be — that  at  the  very  moment  the  com- 
puters determined  that  the  Illinois  elec- 
toral vote  was  going  to  Mr.  Nixon,  and 
thus  he  would  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  tally  sheets  showed 
that  Vice  President  Humphrey  had 
surged  ahead  in  the  popular  vote.  For- 
tunately, from  the  standpoint  of  political 
stability  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Nixon  al.so  managed  to  win 
the  popular  vote. 

Along  with  millions  of  other  concerned 
citizens  I  viewed  with  great  alai-m  the 
prospect  of  a  minority — or.  more,  ac- 
curately, a  nonplurality — President.  For- 
tunately, we  narrowly  escaped  that 
danger  but  the  scare  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  average  American  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  our  defective  electoral 
machinery. 

For  too  long  now,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  paid  scant  attention  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  present  electoral  system  be- 
cause many  recent  elections  have  been  so 
one  sided.  But,  as  Prof.  Charles  Bischoff 
of  MIT  has  pointed  out,  almost  any  half- 
way reasonable  electoral  system  can  elect 
the  right  man  in  a  landslide.  The  test 
of  a  good  electoral  system  is  in  close  elec- 
tions— as  in  1968.  And  if  1968  is  our 
guide,  under  the  present  system  we  will 
run  a  high  risk  of  an  electoral  disaster 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  clarify  the  pre- 
vious statement.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  derogatory  remark  at 
our  President-elect,  Mr.  Nixon,  but  I 
refer,  specifically,  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  margin  by  which  we  avoided  the 
disastrous  consequence  of  having  this 
election  decided  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  tiiere  is  no  need  to  re- 
hash the  historical  arguments  that  led 
the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  to  adopt 
the  electoral  college  system.  The  plain 
fact  is  the  .system  has  not  worked  ac- 
cording to  its  original  design.  I  might 
add,  Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  indeed  fortunate  that  the  electoral 
college  has  not  served  its  purpose.  For 
that  purpose  was  to  act  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  President.  As 
Alexander  Hamilton  said  in  the  Federal- 
ist, No.  68: 

A  small  number  of  persons,  selected  by 
their  fellow  citizens  from  the  general  mass, 
will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the  Informa- 
tion and  discernment  requisite  to  such  com- 
plicated investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chaii;  hears  none,  and  i*: 
is  no  ordered.  ^\ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  accepting  cosponsors  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  Senator  s  name  on  it.  We  have 
been  honored  to  liave  our  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  as  a  cosponsor  for  the  last 
3  years. 

As  I  was  saying,  by  1800,  v.ith  the  first 
a:p.:'ari.ncc  of  poUtical  parties,  Hamil- 
ton's ide?  of  a  "select  as.sembly"  of  elcc- 
tois  had  lost  its  meaning.  A  Senate  re- 
I'oit.  published  in  1826.  pointed  out  that 
th:*  elect 01  s  already  had  "degenerated 
into  mere  agents  in  a  case  which  requires 
no  agency  and  where  the  agent  must  be 
useless  if  he  is  faithful  and  dangerous  if 
he  is  not." 

Yet,  more  than  125  years  later,  the 
elector  still  retains  his  independence,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  actions  of  a  dis- 
sident elector  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
decision  by  Congress  to  accept  his  vote. 
Just  how  dangerous  is  the  elector,  this 
anachronism?  It  is  true,  as  some  oppo- 
nents of  electoral  reform  have  argued, 
that  electors  usually  vote  for  their 
party's  candidate.  But  who  can  say,  v.ilh 
any  degree  of  assurance,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  close  electoral  count  some  misguided 
elector  may  not  take  it  upon  himself  to 
decide  where  to  cast  that  decisive  elec- 
toral vote,  regardless  of  the  popular 
mandate. 

The  system  of  electors,  it  seems  to  me, 
leaves  too  much  to  chance.  The  tempta- 
tion to  bargain  away,  for  partisan  ad- 
vantage, the  popular  vote  of  the  people, 
the  temptation  to  sell  out  the  public  to 
the  highest  bidder,  is  a  real  one.  We  can 
avoid  this  unnecessary  evil  .simply  by 
eliminating  the  elector. 

Mr.  President,  as  early  as  1966, 1  intro- 
duced a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  office  of  presi- 
dential elector.  At  best,  the  elector  is  a 
useless  appendage  on  the  body  politic, 
at  worst,  he  is  a  dangerous  instrument 
capable  of  violating  a  public  tru.st.  My 
proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 
provided  that  the  popular  vote  v.-inner  in 
each  State  automatically  would  receive 
all  of  that  State's  electoral  votes. 

As  I  studied  the  operation  of  our  elec- 
toial  system  in  greater  detail,  howevef. 
and  as  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  pro- 
pressed.  I  discovered,  frankly,  that  elim- 
inating the  elector  v.as  very  much  like 
trying  to  cure  cancer  with  a  Band-Aid. 
The  elector  was  merely  a  symptom  of  an 
outdated  and  imdemocratic  electoral  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  system  itself  that  needed 
changing,  a  system,  as  Prof.  Paul  Freund 
of  Harvard  has  said,  that  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  "historical  accidents." 

The  most  imdemocratic  feature  of  the 
present  system,  to  prove  Professor 
Freund's  apt  description,  is  not  even 
a  constitutional  provision — the  tmit  vote 
or    so-called    winner-take-all    formula. 
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The  unit  vote  Is  the  practice  of  awarding 
all  of  a  State's  elettoral  votes  to  the 
candidate  with  a  popular  vote  plurality 
In  the  State,  whether  the  plurality  is 
one  vote  or  1  mlUio^  votes. 

As  a  result,  the  pcjpular  vote  totals  of 
the  losing  candidal^  at  the  State  level 
are  completely  discounted  in  the  final 
electoral  tabulation.]  In  effect,  millions 
of  voters  are  disfraiichised  if  they  hap- 
pen to  vote  for  the  [losing  candidate  in 
their  State  because  t^e  full  voting  power 
of  that  State,  in  terms  of  its  electoral 
votes,  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  they 
opposed.  The  injustice  of  this  system 
was  pointed  out  over  a  century  ago  by 
Thomas  Hart  Bentoi  . 

To  lose  their  votes  :s  the  fate  of  all  mi- 
norities, and  It  Is  theli  duty  to  submit:  but 
this  Is  not  a  case  of  vjtes  lost,  but  of  votes 
taken  away,  added  to  those  of  the  majority 
and  given  to  a  person  ,o  whom  the  minority 
Is  opposed. 

The  most  import  int  consequence  of 
the  unit  rule,  howevi  r.  is  not  its  method 
of  recording  votes,  v  hich  produces  such 
wide  disparities  be  ,wecn  the  popular 
vote  and"  the  elector  il  vote,  but  the  fact 
it  can  result  in  a  'ininority  President." 
In  1824.  1876.  and  again  in  1888  this 
system  produced  Presidents  who  had  re- 
ceived less  popular  votes  than  their  op- 
ponents. On  a  number  of  occasions  since 
1900,  in  addition,  a  change  of  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  popiilar  vote  would  have 
produced  a  "minority  President." 

Mr.  President,  the  present  electoral 
vote  system  has  in  the  past,  and  may 
in  the  future,  produce  a  President  who 
has  received  fewer  popular  votes  than 
his  opponent.  I  caniot  see  how  such  a 
dangerous  and  undei  nocratic  system  can 
be  beneficial  to  thi:  American  people. 
I  see.  instead,  only  grave  dangers  that 
could  divide  tliis  ^  ation  zt  a  critical 
hour  if  the  President-elect  lacked  a  pop- 
ular mandate.  In  tliesc  perilous  times, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxurj'  of 
an  electoral  system  that  fails  to  guar- 
antee the  ele:;ticn  ol  the  popular  choice. 

Another  glaring  de  :ect  producsd  by  the 
unit  rule  is  a  marked  inequality  of  voting 
power.  Simply  state  1.  the  present  elec- 
toral vote  system  iireatly  inflates  the 
voting  power  of  a  sn  lall  number  of  mar- 
ginal voters  in  a  har  df ul  of  large  States. 
Some  opponents  of  e  cctoral  reform  have 
reached  the  interes  ing  conclusion  that 
this  inequity  is  a  political  necessity  and 
a  fair  tradeoff  for  he  small  State  ad- 
vantage built  into  Ihe  electoral  system 
by  giving  each  State  two  additional  elec- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  old  adage  "two 
wrongs  dont  make  a  right"  ever  applied, 
it  applies  here.  I  bell  (ve  we  ought  to  have 
an  electoral  system  that  insures  every 
American  voter,  reg  irdless  of  where  his 
vote  is  cast,  an  equal  opportunity  to  elect 
the  President.  Direc;  popular  election  is 
the  only  system  thai  can  guarantee  that 
equality. 

Mr.  President,  eery  public  opinion 
poll  I  have  seen  indicates  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  want  to 
elect  their  President  directly  by  popular 
vote.  Direct  popular  election  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Anerican  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
trie  AFI^-CIO,  the  UAW,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  the 
NAACP,  and  numer)us  other  groups. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  intends  to  hold  hearings 
not  only  on  my  direct  election  proposal 
but  on  several  other  proposals,  some  of 
which  already  have  been  Introduced. 
Others  undoubtedly  will  be  introduced. 
Hopefully,  after  appropriate  delibera- 
tion, the  Congress  will  see  the  need  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  system  and 
elect  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  same  way  we  elect  other  public 
officials  in  this  land— by  direct  popular 
election. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

Public  opinion  Is  everything.  With  it, 
nothing  can  fall.  Without  It.  nothing  can 
succeed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  substitute  popular 
choice  for  political  chance — before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1^  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bayh  and  other  Senators,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2— 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  REFORM 
THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

.*lr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  major 
constitutional  crisis  nearly  precipitated 
by  the  recent  close  presidential  contest 
strongly  reinforces  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  most  pressing  questions  to  be  resolved 
by  Congress  will  be  the  replacement  of 
the  existing  electoral  college  system  with 
an  adequate  method  for  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  that  will  be 
compatible  with  our  federal  system. 

Today,  in  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  Mr.  Dominick,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  2)  designed  for  this  very  purpose 
wiiich  will  abolish  the  electoral  college 
and  institute  a  proportional  method  of 
casting  electoral  votes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  electoral 
college  needs  reforming.  It  has  been  a 
useless  appendage  to  our  governmental 
institutions  since  the  rise  of  political 
parties  which  stripped  the  indivldiml 
elector  of  his  constitutional  purpose  but 
not  his  power. 

The  present  system  is  indefensible  be- 
cause the  unit  rule  requirement  of  count- 
ing electoral  votes  completely  disfran- 
chises those  who  do  not  vote  for  the  win- 
ner within  their  State.  It  requires  candi- 
dates to  concentrate  on  the  large,  pivotal 
States  where  elections  are  historically 
closely  contested  to  the  exclusion  of 
smaller  States  and  one-party  States.  It 
encourages  bloc  voting  since  a  small 
group  can  often  determine  the  course  of 
the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a  large  State. 
Also,  it  increases  the  influence  of  fraud 
or  accident  in  tipping  the  scales  for  the 
electoral  vote  in  such  States.  The  unit 
rule  also  results  in  small,  so-called  sure 
States  being  bypassed  with  a  consequent 
voter  apathy  in  all  parties. 


One  remedy  to  our  electoral  problem 
that  has  laeen  suggested  is  that  of  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  direct  election  approach  is  the 
best  possible  answer  to  this  great  consti- 
tutional issue. 

Adherents  of  direct  popular  election 
would  substitute  the  concept  of  having 
the  President  and  Vice  President  repre- 
sent those  who  happen  to  vote  on  the 
particular  election  day,  for  the  principle 
established  by  the  framers  of  having 
them  represent  population  and  States 
regardless  of  how  large  or  how  small  the 
actual  vote  might  be  on  that  election 
day.  In  erasing  the  concept  of  electoral 
votes  representing  population — includ- 
ing nonvoters — within  States,  direct 
election  would  replace  it  with  a  theory  of 
representation  based  solely  upon  a  per- 
centage of  voters  who  happen  to  vote  at 
a  particular  election. 

Regardless  of  how  one  may  divide 
them,  electoral  votes  do  reflect  people. 
As  long  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency secures  the  requisite  number  of 
electoral  votes  he  represents  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  actual  popular  vote  total 
which  he  may  have  amassed. 

Direct  election  proposals  do  not  make 
any  attempt  to  preserve  the  identity  of 
the  States  in  the  presidential  electoral 
process.  As  a  result  of  the  great  com- 
promise which  made  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  possible,  each  State 
was  entitled  to  &{,  least  two  electoral 
votes  because  membership  in  the  Senate 
was  allotted  on  a  geographical  basis. 
The  retention  of  this  basic  representa- 
tion which  each  State  now  has  is  neces- 
sary to  our  concept  of  a  federal  system 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  interest  of 
the  smaller  States. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  while  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  a  grave  need 
for  electoral  college  reform,  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
ratification  for  any  resolution  dealing 
with  direct  elections,  including  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. As  a  practical  matter,  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  are 
not  going  to  vote  away  th.:  added  ad- 
vantage of  the  additional  electoral  votes 
granted  them  by  reason  of  senatorial 
representations.  There  are  35  States 
which  receive  proportionally  larger  rep- 
resentation in  presidential  elections  be- 
cause of  the  present  system.  This  addi- 
tional representation  preserves  the  Fed- 
eral principle  and  protects  the  smaller 
States,  and,  I  do  not  believe  these  35 
States  will  accept  any  plan  which  di- 
lutes their  voice  in  presidential  elections. 
The  proposed  abolition  of  the  present 
system  by  direct  selection  advocates  will, 

1  feel,  place  a  substantial  obstacle  In  the 
way  of  electoral  college  reform. 

Because  I  feel  the  principal  evil  to  be 
rectified  is  the  unit  rule  of  counting  a 
State's  electoral  votes,  I  favor  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

2  which  divides  each  State's  electoral 
votes  among  the  various  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidates  according 
to  their  respective  percentage  of  the 
popular  vote  within  their  State.  Since  the 
electoral  votes  would  be  cast  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  in  each  State, 
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every  man  would  have  a  voice  In  the 
election  and  candidates  would  solicit  the 
vote  of  every  man  in  every  State. 

Also,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  pro- 
vides for  a  new  system  of  electoral  votes 
for  each  State  equal  to  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
it  is  entitled;  and,  as  such,  it  retains  the 
basic  protection  necessary  for  our  fed- 
eral system  and  for  securing  the  broad 
support  needed  for  electoral  college 
reform. 

Additionally,  my  resolution  proposes 
that  if  no  candidate  receives  40  percent 
of  the  total  electoral  votes,  the  election 
would  be  decided  by  the  Senate  and 
House  in  joint  session,  with  each  Senator 
and  Representative  having  one  vote. 
This  would  eliminate  the  undemocratic 
and  unfair  method  which  now  gives  each 
State  delegation— no  matter  how  large 
or  smaU  the  State  may  be— one  vote  in 
elections  thrown  into  the  House.  By  the 
reduction  of  the  percentage  of  electoral 
votes  required  for  election,  we  would  re- 
duce the  threat  of  elections  being  decided 
by  Congress  instead  of  the  people  and 
the  threat  of  multiple  parties. 

The  direct  election  proposals  include 
a  run-off  system  between  the  two  candi- 
dates receiving  the  highest  popular  votes 
when  neither  secures  at  least  40  percent 
of  such  votes.  As  contrasted  with  this 
costly,  drawn-out  run-off  provision,  my 
method  proposes  substantially  less  strain 
to  the  country.  Also,  the  run-off  pro- 
vision of  the  direct  election  proposal 
could  cause  disruptive  changes  in  our 
dates  for  elections  or  for  the  counting  of 
votes.  My  proposal  would  avoid  these 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  of  us  agree 
that  something  must  be  done  to  improve 
the  process  for  electing  our  President 
and  Vice  President.  It  remains  for  us  to 
decide  on  the  most  appropriate  method 
to  bring  about  this  needed  change.  After 
a  close  comparison  of  our  proportional 
plan  and  the  direct  election  plan,  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  retains  the  basic  protection 
essential  for  our  federal  system  and  for 
obtaining  the  broad  support  needed  for 
electoral  college  reform. 

After  serious  consideration  of  this 
matter,  the  Senate  acted,  in  less  hectic 
times,  to  approve  a  proportional  plan, 
the  Lodge-Gossett  Amendment  in  1950. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  show  the  same 
wisdom  in  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  be  appropriately 
referred  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  2)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  and  other 
Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


SJ.  R«a.  2 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress : 


"ARTICLE    — 

•Sec  1  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term 
of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 

•The  office  of  elector  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  as  established  by  section  1  of 
article  II  of  this  Constitution  and  the  twelfth 
and  twenty-third  articles  of  amendment  to 
this  Constitution,  Is  hereby  abolUhed.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District  constituting  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  electors  in  each 
State  shaU  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature,  except  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  any  State  may  prescribe  lesser  quaUfl- 
catlons  with  respect  to  residence  therein.  The 
electors  in  such  District  shall  have  such  qual- 
ifications as  the  Congress  may  prescribe.  The 
places  and  manner  of  holding  such  election 
in  each  State  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
The  place  and  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 
tion in  such  District  shall  he  prescribed  by 
the  congress.  Congress  shall  determine  the 
time  of  such   election,   which  shall  be   the 
same   throughout  the  United   States.   Until 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Congress,  such 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the   first  Monday  In  November  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  In  which  the  regular 
term  of  the  President  Is  to  begin.  Each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral 
votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  may 
be   entitled   in   the   Congress.   Such   District 
shall   be  entitled   to  a  number  of  electoral 
votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  In   Congress   to   which 
such  District  would  be  entitled  If  It  were  a 
State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the  least 
populous  State. 

••Within  forty-five  days  after  such  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  Congress  shall  direct,  the 
official  custodian  of  the  election  returns  of 
each  State  and  such  District  shall  make  dis- 
tinct lists  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes  were 
cast  for  President  and  the  number  of  votes 
for  each,  and  the  total  vote  of  the  electors  of 
the  State  or  the  DlBtrict  for  all  persons  for 
President,  which  lists  he  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  January  following  the  election,  unless  the 
Congress  by  law  appoints  a  different  day  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  day  of  January  and 
not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  January,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.  Each  person  for  whom  votes  were 
cast  for  President  in   each   State   and   such 
District  shall  be  credited  with  such  propor- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  as  he  re- 
ceived of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors  therein 
for  President.  In  making  the  computation, 
fractional  numbers  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth shall  be  disregarded.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  ntmiber  of  electoral  votes  for 
President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number 


be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  such  electoral  votes.  If  no  person  has 
received  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes,  or  If  two  persons 
have  received  an  identical  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  which  Is  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  two  greatest 
numbers  of  electoral  votes  for  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  sit- 
ting in  Joint  session  shall  choose  immedlate- 
Iv  by  ballot,  the  President.  A  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  combined  authorized  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 

•The  Vice  President  shall  be  likewise 
elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions, 
as  the  President,  but  no  person  constitution- 
ally ineligible  for  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  ^    „      .v, 

■The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from 
whom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  choose  a  President  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon 
them,  and  for  the  case  of  death  of  any  of  the 
persons  from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  choose  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have 
devolved  upon  them.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

•Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
tenth  flay  of  February  next  after  one  year 
shall  have  elapsed  following  its  ratification." 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    3— A 
JOINT    RESOLUTION    PROPOSING 
AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION   RELATING    TO    THE    AP- 
POINTMENT OF  JUSTICES  TO  THE 
U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Allek.  Mr.  Talmadge. 
Mr    Byrd    of    West   Virginia,    and    Mr. 
Stennis.  1  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relatin;^ 
to  the  appointment  of  Justices  to  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Dvu-iiiP  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  Senate  was  called  upon  to  perform 
one  of  its  most  important  constitution- 
al functions— the  consideration  of  the 
President's  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Our  deliberations  on  the  quali- 
fications of  these  nominees,  once  again, 
focused  attention  on  what  I  feel  is  a  pri- 
mary weakness  in  the  Court.  That  is.  the 
method  for  selecting  a  new  Justice. 

Because  of  the  present  Court's  easy 
willingness  to  depart  from  precedents 
and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, I  feel  that  today  our  federal  .sys- 
tem stands  in  great  jeopardy,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  must  begin  now  to  devise  iome 
means  which  would  insure  that  only  the 
best  qualified  people  serve  on  the  Court. 
Rather  than  continuing  the  present 
method  which  often  results  in  appomt- 
ments  for  political  purposes  and  not  for 
judicial  excellence,  we  should  trj'  to  find 
some  way  to  complete  the  job  begun  by 
the  Constitution  of  having  a  truly  quali- 
fied and  independent  judiciary. 

Changing  the  methods  of  selecting  the 
members  of  our  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  novel  idea.  Both  the  ex- 
ecutive  and  legislative   branches   have 
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This  quotatior  takes  on  particular 
significance  at  this  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  the  judgment  of  just  five 
men  has  been  allowed,  with  increasing 
frequency,  to  seriously  change  the  ec- 
onomic, social,  ar  d  political  direction  of 
our  Nation  and  to  do  so  by  overriding  our 
written  Constitut:  on  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  States  and  i  )ur  Federal  Legislature. 

Mr.  President,  t  he  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution undert<ok  to  free  Supreme 
Court  Justices  from  all  personal,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  ambitions,  fears,  and 
pressures  which  i  arass  the  occupants  of 
other  public  ofBces  by  stipulating  that 
they  should  hold  ofiQce  for  life,  and  re- 
ceive for  their  s  ;r\'ice  a  compensation 
which  no  author  ty  on  earth  could  re- 
duce. They  undet-took  to  impose  upon 
each  Supreme  Ccurt  Justice  a  personal 
obligation  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
according  to  its  t-ue  intent  by  requiring 
him  to  make  an  affirmation  to  support 
the  Constitution.  The  Founding  Fathers 
did  these  things  b  jcause  they  wished  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  be  independent 
of  everything  except  the  Constitution 
which  was  to  be  the  only  rule  for  the 
government  of  tlieir  official  actions.  It 
causes  me  great  p  ain  to  observe  that  the 
actions  of  the  present  Supreme  Court 
lead  to  the  inescipable  conclusion  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  devise  a 
method  of  selectii  ig  Justices  comparable 
to  the  trust  they  )laced  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  '.  intend  to  offer  a  con- 
stitutional amenc  ment,  designed,  to  in- 
sure, as  far  as  hu  nanly  possible,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  aest  qualified  people  to 
the  Supreme  Coi  rt.  In  order  to  afford 
greater  protectlor  to  the  judicial  branch, 
my  amendment  purp>oses  a  three-step 
method  of  appro  ing  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

The  procedure  Is  as  follows: 

First.  Wheneve-  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  office  of  Chie  Justice  of  the  United 
States  or  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  th<    President  shall  con- 


vene a  conference  which  shall  be  at- 
tended by  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
highest  appellate  court  of  each  State, 
and  the  chief  judge  of  each  judicial  cir- 
cuit of  the  United  States.  The  senior 
chief  judge  of  a  judicial  circuit  of  the 
United  States  shall  preside  at  the  con- 
ference. By  majority  vote  the  conference 
shall  designate,  and  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  conference  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  in  writing,  the  names  of  five 
or  more  persons  deemed  by  the  confer- 
ence to  be  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Second.  The  President  shall  nominate 
one  of  the  persons  so  designated  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Third.  If  the  Senate  advises  and  con- 
sents to  the  appointment  of  such  person, 
such  person  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  If  the  Senate  does  not  advise 
and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  any 
person  so  nominated,  the  President  shall 
nominate  another  person  so  designated 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posal removes  the  President's  unbridled 
discretion  to  propose  any  person  he 
chooses  as  a  member  of  the  Court.  This 
proposal  will  not  substitute  one  evil  for 
another.  The  chief  judges  of  the  judicial 
circuits  and  the  chief  justices  of  the 
State  supreme  courts  are  and  will  be 
men  and  women  of  the  most  diverse  out- 
looks and  perspectives.  They  will  have 
no  common  political  ideology.  They  will 
know  few  people  in  common.  No  one  may 
claim  a  debt  from  more  than  one  or  two 
of  them  at  a  time.  And,  most  impor- 
tantly, they  will  be  performing  in  the 
public  eye  a  duty  of  supreme  public 
interest. 

Lacking  common  ideology,  common 
friends,  lacking  the  power  to  reward  sup- 
porters, indeed,  lacking  all  but  the  com- 
mon design  to  select  exemplary  choices 
for  appointment  to  the  High  Court,  the 
members  of  this  commission  will,  because 
it  is  their  duty  and  because  they  in  fact 
must,  look  more  carefully  at  the  judicial 
qualifications  and  temperment  of  pos- 
sible nominees.  Though  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  enunciate  fully  what  these 
qualities  should  be.  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  members  of  this  commission 
would  recognize  them  and  act  on  them. 

Out  of  diverse  interests  and  perspec- 
tives of  my  commission  would  inevitably 
come  the  selection  of  men  and  women 
based  on  merit,  on  a  considered  and  de- 
veloped view  that  they  possessed  charac- 
teristics demanded  of  good  Justices. 
Cardozo  and  Stone  and  Holmes  would 
undoubtedly  have  emerged  from  such  a 
group.  And  so  would,  to  bring  up  an  old 
injustice.  Learned  Hand  who  was  more 
qualified  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  innumerable  others  who  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Out  of  the  operation  of  competing 
views  would  come,  I  firmly  believe.  Jus- 
tices who  reflect  Felix  Fiankfurter's 
concept  of  "the  real  judicial  temper,  that 
is,  detachment  from  political  or  personal 
considerations,  a  disregard  of  motives 
other  than  those  wholly  relevant  to  a 
judge's  job." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  study  the  problem  and 
will  support  my  proposed  solution.  Only 
by  acting  along  the  lines  I  have  proposed 
will  we  make  it  as  certain  as  possible  that 


members  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  personal  friend- 
ship with  the  President,  political  service 
rendered  to  the  political  party  in  power, 
or  past  association  with  politically  potent 
groups.  Undoubtedly,  these  are  worth- 
while objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  be  appropriately 
referred  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  print:  J 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  3)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ai. 
follows: 

s.  J.  Rks.  3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rpp- 
resentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  foUowlng 
article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"ARTicu:  — 

"Sec.  1.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
or  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  President  shall  convene  a  conference 
which  shall  be  attended  by  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  highest  appellate  court  of  each 
State  and  the  chief  judge  of  each  judicial 
circuit  of  the  United  States.  The  senior  chief 
judge  of  a  judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
States  shall  preside  at  the  conference.  By 
majority  vote  the  conference  shall  designate, 
and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  conference 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  In  writing, 
the  names  of  five  or  more  persons  deemed  by 
the  conference  to  be  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

"Sec  2.  The  President  shall  nominate  one 
of  the  persons  so  designated  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  If  the  Senate  advises  and  consents 
to  the  appointment  of  such  person,  such  per- 
son shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
If  the  Senate  does  not  advise  and  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  any  person  so  nomi- 
nated, the  F^resldent  shall  nominate  another 
person  so  designated  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  tJ 
carry  this  article  into  effect  by  approprlats 
legislation. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE CRIME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  establish  within  Congress  a  Joint 
Committee  To  Invcstigrtc  C  ime. 

In  taking  this  action  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  its  purpose  is  to  expand  the  ca- 
pabilities of  all  public  bodies  to  deal  with 
a  social  crisis  of  alarming  magnitude.  I 
recognize  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for    controlling    crime    rests    with    the 


States  and  local  units  of  government — 
not  with  the  Federal  Government.  But 
it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  If 
crime  in  our  society  is  to  be  brought 
under  effective  restraint,  the  Congress 
will  have  to  act  responsibly  to  assist  the 
States  and  local  communities  in  the  im- 
l)iovement  of  their  efforts  to  establish 
and  maintain  law  and  order. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  disturbing  In- 
creases in  criminal  activity  in  this  coun- 
11  y.  The  subject  of  crime  deterrence  and 
control  was  one  of  the  basic  Issues  of  the 
recent  presidential  campaign.  There  is 
widespread  evidence  that  crime  is  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  to  walk  along  our  city  streets  is 
tragically  common. 

While  not  wishing  to  burden  the  Con- 
cress  with  statistics  that  tell  a  story  we 
all  know  too  well,  perhaps  the  mention  of 
a  few  will  serve  to  reveal  the  enormity  of 
this  national  problem.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
latest  annual  report  of  the  FBI  on  Crime 
in  the  United  States  shows  that  there 
was  a  16-percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  serious  crimes  in  1967  over  the  1966 
flgiu-e,  there  being  3.8  million  such  of- 
fenses reported  in  1967.  The  degree  to 
which  the  crime  increase  affects  the  en- 
tire population  is  also  indicated  in  the 
statistics — the  risk  of  one's  being  a  vic- 
tim of  serious  crime  increased  15  percent 
in  1967,  there  being  almost  two  victims 
per  each  100  inhabitants.  Since  1964  the 
incidence  of  armed  robbery  has  gone  up 
by  58  percent;  in  the  same  period  the 
frequency  of  use  of  a  firearm  in  murder 
rose  by  47  percent.  The  police  themselves 
were  increasingly  victimized  by  the  ex- 
panding criminal  activity  in  the  country; 
in  contrast  to  an  average  annual  figure 
of  48  policemen  killed  between  the  years 
1960  and  1966,  in  1967  there  were  76  po- 
lice officers  murdered.  In  disturbing  eco- 
nomic terms,  the  Nation  loses  more  in 
dollars  through  crime  than  it  spends  on 
educating  the  population. 

Law-enforcement  officials,  sociologists, 
and  other  social  scientists,  parents,  and 
others  have  expressed  great  alarm  at 
our    seemingly     growing     inability     to 
achieve  effective  law  enforcement  in  our 
society.  The  Congress,  along  with  other 
public    institutions,    has    indicated    its 
concern  over  this  problem.  In   1965.  I 
introduced   and   Congress   enacted   the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  a  pro- 
gram which  has  met  with  success,  and 
which    should    be    continued    and    ex- 
panded. The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  I  later  introduced 
liroposed  legislation  to  lift  the  burden 
which  drunkenness  now  imposes  upon 
the  police,  lower  courts,  and  penal  insti- 
tutions, and  to  provide  medical  and  social 
treatment  for  chronic   alcoholics.   The 
profusion  of  bills  and  resolutions  before 
the  90th  Congress  was  a  further  indica- 
tion of  the  seriousness  which  Congress 
attaches  to  the  crime  problem.  The  time 
lias  now  come  for  Congress  to  act  to 
equip  itself  with  machinery  which  will 
enable    it    continuously    to    investigate 
criminal  activity  in  this  country. 

The  proposal  which  I  introduce  today 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  utilize  the 
valuable  information  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 


and  Administration  has  provided.  That 
report,  prepared  after  18  months  of  de- 
tailed study,  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  study  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  included  a  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  congressional 
committee  to  operate  in  this  field. 

The  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime  would  make  continuing  investiga- 
tions and  studies  of  all  aspects  of  crime 
in  the  United  States,  including :  First,  Its 
elements,  causes,  and  extent;  second, 
the  preparation,  collection,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistics  thereon,  and  the 
availability  of  reciprocity  of  information 
amoiig  law-enforcement  agencies.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  including  the  ex- 
change of  information  with  foreign  na- 
tions; third,  the  adequacy  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of 
justice,  including  the  constitutional  is- 
sues pertaining  thereto;  fourth,  the  ef- 
fect of  crime  and  disturbance  In  the 
metropolitan  areas;  fifth,  the  effect,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  crime  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  Nation;  sixth,  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes;  seventh,  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  first,  detection  of 
crime;  second,  law  enforcement,  includ- 
ing increased  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  thereof;  and,  third,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice;  and  ninth,  measures 
and  programs  for  increased  respect  for 
the  law. 

If  we  are  to  combat  crime  effectively, 
in  my  judgment,  we  must  determine  two 
things:  First,  how  to  curb  the  present 
crime  rate;  and  second,  how  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  crime. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
organized  study  continued  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  analysis 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  the 
creation  of  a  joint  committee  to  investi- 
gate crime.  Such  a  committee  would : 

First.  Direct  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  valuable  information  which 
might  otherwise  escape  its  attention. 

Second.  The  committee  could  consider 
the  merits  of  the  many  proposals  to  com- 
bat crime  which  are  suggested  by  ex- 
perts injnany  fields  of  endeavor. 

Third.  The  committee  would  be  a  re- 
pository of  information  on  all  aspects  of 
the  crime  problem,  available  to  the  entire 
membership  in  its  individual  work  and 
in  committee  deliberations.  The  Congress 
could  draw  upon  the  expertise  of  this 
body  in  the  preparation  of  fresh  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
crime  control  activities. 

Mr.  President,  my  personal  background 
reveals  the  depth  of  my  long-time  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  crime.  I  served 
for  10  years  as  city  judge  for  Salt  Lake 
City;  for  8  years  I  was  county  attorney 
for  Salt  Lake  County;  for  4  years  I 
served  as  a  judge  advocate  during  World 
War  II;  and  I  was  honored  to  serve  two 
terms  as  president  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association.  These  ex- 
periences speak  for  my  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  I  beheve  that  they  have  pro- 
vided me  with  the  perspective  needed  to 
evaluate  the  topic  of  this  resolution. 

This  effort  is  not  a  new  one,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  an  effort  whose  importance 
is  now  more  apparent  than  ever  before. 
Representative  Claude  Pepper  and  I  pur- 
sued this  objective  in  the  90th  Congress. 


The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
measure  identical  to  the  one  which  I  in- 
troduce today  by  the  margin  of  319  to  12. 
My  efforts  to  attach  the  resolution  to  the 
gun  bill  in  the  last  s?ssion  were  ob- 
structed, but  at  that  time  the  chairman 
of  the  relevant  committee  indicated  to 
me  the  importance  which  he  attached  to 
its  purpose,  as  well  as  his  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  during  the 
present  .^e.'sion. 

Mr.  Piesident,  now  is  the  time,  when 
the  percentage  of  police  solutions  to 
crime  is  declining  but  the  increase  in 
serious  offenses  shows  no  sign  of  regres- 
sion, for  the  Congress  to  assert  new  ini- 
tiative in  this  field.  It  can  do  so  by  acting 
to  establish  this  joint  committee.  If.  in 
taking  this  action,  we  can  Hasten  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  crime  is  brought 
under  effective  control,  as  I  believe  it 
will,  the  Congress  will  have  performed 
its  duty  for  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  5) 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Crime,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES 
HIS  NINTH  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT TO  EXTEND  VOTING  TO  18- 
YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  ninth  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  Involvement 
in  this  movement  began  in  194'2  when,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  introduced  my  first  resolution. 
My  support  for  this  course  of  action  has 
not  abated;  rather,  it  has  increased  with 
the  ever  growing  challenges  and  achieve- 
ments of  youth. 

Youth  embodies  the  hopes,  the 
dreams,  and  the  promise  of  America. 
Om"  young  people  constitute  a  well  in- 
foi-med  and  very  visible  age  group.  In 
1967,  it  was  projected  that  there  were 
13.535.000  persons  between  18  and  21. 
This  is  6.9  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. In  1970  the  Census  Bureau  predicts 
this  age  population  will  reach  14,278.000. 
In  that  same  year,  the  median  age  of  our 
population  is  projected  to  be  26.4  and 
will  be  steadily  decreasing  to  25.3  in 
1985.  This  median  age  must  be  under- 
stood as  we  work  to  strengthen  the  citi- 
zenry. This  is  a  young  America. 

Eighteen  is  not  an  arbitrars'  age.  It 
i.s  the  threshold  year  in  the  lives  of  young 
citizens.  For  the  majority,  it  signals  the 
end  to  their  formal  education.  They  have 
learned  the  democratic  process  through 
participating  in  student  and  extracurric- 
ular activities.  They  have  studied  and 
relived  America's  rich  history  and  the 
principles  on  which  our  country  was 
founded.  They  are  informed  and  alert. 
They  actually  work  now  in  local.  State, 
and  Federal  elections.  They  anticipate 
full  partnership  in  society.  The  use  of 
the  ballot  will  make  this  a  reality. 

Youth  faces  a  military  obligation.  Our 
Selective  Service  System  is  authorized  to 
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The  constitutional  amendment  plan 
has  the  strong  endorsement  of  the  IJem- 
ocratic  Party.  This  is  the  feasible  meth- 
od to  pursue.  States  will  be  challenged 
to  ratify  a  constitutional  amendment 
following  congressional  action. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  the  91st  Con- 
gress will  fully  realize  the  worthiness  of 
this  18  through  20  age  group  and  extend 
our  recognition  of  their  rightful  place  in 
America.  Let  us  make  them  full  partners 
by  giving  them  the  ballot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  7)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
January  15,  1969,  would  have  been  the 
40th  birthday  of  a  great  humanitarian 
and  man  of  peace.  Had  Martin  Luther 
King  lived  he  would  be  with  us  as  a 
living  vision  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  the  profoundly  disquieting  days  fol- 
lowing his  tragic  death,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  which  had  as  its  objective  the 
setting  aside  of  one  day  each  year  to 
commemorate  the  example  and  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Now,  as  we  begin  a  new  year  and  a  new 
administration,  we  should  focus  our  at- 
tention anew  on  those  issues  which  de- 
mand our  immediate  attention.  Primary 
among  these  is  the  reconciliation  of  our 
people. 

No  man  has  done  more,  in  word  and 
deed,  to  reconcile  all  Americans,  than 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  His  goals  of 
brotherhood  and  justice  are  our  goals. 
They  must  now  become  reality. 

As  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  these 
ends,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  our  respects 
to  this  noble  figure  by  enduring  public 
commemoration  of  his  life  and  his 
philosophy. 

The  resolution  which  I  introduce  today 
would  establish  January  15,  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  fitting 
annual  occasion  for  recognizing  the  man 
and  renewing  his  mission. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  had  not  asked  for  cosponsors  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution  today. 
However,  any  of  my  colleagues  who  might 
wish  to  cosponsor  are  welcome  to  do  so, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  names  be  added  to  the 
resolution.  For  this  reason,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  14) 
designating  January  15  of  each  year  as 
"Martin  Luther  King  Day,"  introduced 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
deeply  grieved  by  the  vicious  and  senseless 
act  which  ended  the  life  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  this  country's 
apostle  of  nonviolence: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, recognize  and  appreciate  the  immense 
contribution  and  sacrifice  of  this  dedicated 
American; 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mined that  the  life  and  works  of  this  great 
man  shall  not  be  obscured  by  violence  and 
anger,  but  rather  that  they  shall  remain  a 
shining  symbol  of  the  Nation's  nonviolent 
struggle  for  social  progress; 

Whereas  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  violence,  hatred,  and  national  di- 
vision do  no  honor  to  the  man  who  has  been 
taken  from  us; 

Whereas  mutual  respect  and  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  of  nonviolence  for 
which  he  labored  will  be  the  most  lasting 
memorial  to  the  life  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  King,  Junior; 

Wheresa  it  is  fervently  hoped  that  his 
death  may  serve  to  reconcile  those  among 
us  who  have  harbored  hatred  and  resent- 
nient  for  their  fellow  Americans,  to  the  end 
that  our  country  may  at  last  realize  the  ideal 
of  equality  set  forth  in  our  Constitution: 
Therefore  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That,  in  honor  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  who  was 
born  on  January  15,  1929,  January  15  of  each 
year  is  hereby  designated  as  "Martin  Luther 
King  Day".  The  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  the  life  and  the  service  to 
his  country  and  its  citizens  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  and  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  honors, 
ceremonies,  and  prayers. 

MARTIN    LtTTHER    KING'S    BIKTHDAY 

JANUARY    IS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  was  born  40  years  ago 
today.  In  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion Martin  Luther  King  made  to  Amer- 
ica, I  am  supporting  again  this  year  a 
resolution  to  designate  January  15  "Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Day." 

One  of  the  most  memorable  public  ap- 
pearances in  contemporary  history  was 
Dr.  King's  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on 
August  28,  1963,  during  the  March  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  civil  rights.  At 
that  time  he  enimciated  his  unforgetta- 
ble "I  Have  a  Dream"  message.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  tribute  to  Dr. 
King's  birthday,  today. 

I  Have  a  Dream 

Five  score  years  ago,  a  great  American,  in 
whose  symbolic  shadow  we  stand  today, 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This 
momentous  decree  came  as  a  great  beacon 
of  light  of  hope  to  millions  of  Negro  slaves 
who  had  been  seared  in  the  flames  of  with- 
ering injustice.  It  came  as  a  Joyous  daybreak 
to  end  the  long  night  of  their  captivity. 

But  one  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro 
still  is  not  free.  One  hundred  years  later, 
the  life  of  the  Negro  Is  still  sadly  crippled 
by  the  manacles  of  segregation  and  the 
chains  of  discrimination. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  lives 
on  a  lonely  island  of  poverty  in  the  miclst 
of  a  vast  ocean  of  material  prosperity.  One 
hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  Is  still  lan- 
guished in  the  corners  of  American  society 
and  <lnds  himself  an  exile  in  his  own  land. 
So  we  have  come  here  today  to  dramatize 
a  shameful  condition. 

In  a  sense  we  have  come  to  ovir  nation's 
capital  to  cash  a  check.  When  the  architects 
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of  our  republic  wrote  the  magnifloent  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  were  signing  a  promis- 
sory not*  to  which  every  American  was  to 
fall  heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  aU 
men,  yes,  black  men  as  well  as  white  men, 
would  be  granted  the  unalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  obvious  today  that  America  has  de- 
faulted on  this  promissory  note  Insofar  as 
her  citizens  of  color  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  honoring  this  sacred  obligation,  America 
has  given  the  Negro  jjeople  a  bad  check; 
which  has  come  back  marked  "insufficient 
funds." 

But  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  bank  of 
Justice  is  bankrupt.  We  refuse  to  believe 
that  there  are  Insufficient  funds  in  the  great 
vaults  of  opportunity  of  this  nation.  So  we 
have  come  to  cash  this  check — a  check  that 
win  give  us  vipon  demand  the  riches  of  free- 
dom and  the  security  of  Justice. 

We  have  also  come  to  this  hallowed  spot  to 
remind  America  of  the  fierce  urgency  of  now. 
This  is  no  time  to  engage  in  the  luxury  of 
cooling  off  or  to  take  the  tranqulUzlng  drug 
of  gradualism.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  real 
the  promises  of  democracy.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  rise  from  the  dark  and  desolate  valley  of 
segregation  to  the  sunlit  path  of  racial  Jus- 
tice. Now  is  the  time  to  lift  our  nation  from 
the  quick  sands  of  racial  Injustice  to  the  solid 
rock  of  brotherhood.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
Justice  a  reality  for  all  of  God's  children. 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  nation  to  over- 
look the  urgency  of  the  movement  and  to 
underestimate  the  determination  of  the  Ne- 
gro. This  sweltering  summer  of  the  Negro's 
legitimate  discontent  will  not  pass  until 
there  is  an  Invigorating  autumn  of  freedom 
and  equality.  1963  is  not  an  end  but  a  be- 
ginning. Those  who  hope  that  the  Negro 
needed  to  blow  off  steam  and  will  now  be 
content  will  have  a  rude  awakening  if  the 
nation  returns  to  business  as  usual. 

There  will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquility 
in  America  until  the  Negro  Is  granted  his 
citizenship  rights.  The  whirlwinds  of  revolt 
win  continue  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
our  nation  tmtil  the  bright  day  of  Justice 
emerges. 

But  there  Is  something  that  I  must  say  to 
my  people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threshold 
which  leads  Into  the  palace  of  Justice.  In  the 
process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place  we  must 
not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds. 

Let  us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for 
freedom  by  drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness and  hatred.  We  must  forever  conduct 
our  struggle  on  the  high  plane  of  dignity 
and  discipline.  We  must  not  allow  our  crea- 
tive protest  to  degenerate  into  physical  vio- 
lence. Again  and  again  we  must  rise  to  the 
majestic  heights  of  meeting  physical  force 
with  soul  force. 

The  marvelous  new  militancy  which  has 
engulfed  the  Negro  community  mtist  not 
lead  us  to  a  distrust  of  all  white  people,  for 
many  of  our  white  brothers,  as  evidenced  by 
their  presence  here  today,  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  their  destiny  is  tied  up  with  our 
destiny  and  they  have  come  to  realize  that 
their  freedom  is  inextricably  bound  to  our 
freedom.  This  offense  we  share  mounted  to 
storm  the  battlements  of  injustice  must  be 
carried  forth  by  a  bi-raclal  army.  We  cannot 
walk  alone. 

And  as  we  walk,  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  always  march  ahead.  We  can- 
not turn  back.  There  are  those  who  are  ask- 
ing the  devotees  of  civil  rights,  "When  will 
you  be  satisfied?"  We  can  never  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  the  Negro  is  the  victim  of  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  police  brutality. 

We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  our 
bodies,  heavy  with  fatigue  of  travel,  cannot 
gain  lodging  In  the  motels  of  the  highways 
and  the  hotels  of  the  cities.  We  cannot  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro's  basic  mobility 
is  from  a  smaller  ghetto  to  a  larger  one. 

We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  our 
children  are  stripped  of  their  selfhood  and 


robbed  of  their  dignity  by  signs  stating  "for 
whites  only."  We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  a  Negro  In  Mississippi  cannot  vote  and  a 
Negro  In  New  York  beUeves  he  has  nothing 
for  which  to  vote.  No,  we  are  not  satisfied, 
and  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  Justice 
roUs  down  like  waters  and  righteousness  like 
a  mighty  stream. 

I  am  not  urmilndful  that  some  of  you  have 
come  here  out  of  excessive  trials  and  tribu- 
lation. Some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from 
narrow  Jail  cells.  Some  of  you  have  come 
from  areas  where  your  quest  for  freedom 
left  you  battered  by  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police 
brutality.  You  have  been  the  veterans  of  cre- 
ative suffering.  Continue  to  work  with  the 
faith  that  unearned  suffering  is  redemptive. 
Go  back  to  Mississippi;  go  back  to  Ala- 
bama; go  back  to  South  Carolina;  go  back 
to  Georgia;  go  back  to  Louisiana;  go  back 
to  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  the  Northern 
cities,  knowing  that  somehow  this  situation 
can,  and  will  be  changed.  I^t  us  not  wallow 
in  the  valley  of  despair. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  even 
though  we  must  face  the  difficulties  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  I  still  have  a  dream. 
It  Is  a  dream  deeply  rooted  In  the  American 
dream  that  one  day  this  naUon  will  rise  up 
and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed— 
we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia,  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
sons  of  former  slave-owners  will  be  able  to 
sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brother- 
hood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day.  even  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  a  state  sweltering  with  the 
heat  of  Injustice,  sweltering  with  the  heat 
of  oppression,  will  be  transformed  Into  an 
oasis  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

I  have  a  dream  my  four  little  children 
will  one  day  live  in  a  nation  where  they  will 
not  be  Judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but 
by  content  of  their  character.  I  have  a  dream 
today! 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day,  down  in 
Alabama,  with  its  vicious  racists,  with  its 
governor  having  his  Ups  dripping  with  the 
words  of  Interposition  and  nuUlficatlon,  that 
one  day,  right  there  in  Alabama,  little  black 
boys  and  black  girls  will  be  able  to  Join 
hands  with  little  white  boys  and  white  girls 
as  sisters  and  brothers.  I  have  a  dream  today! 
I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain 
shall  be  made  low,  the  rough  places  shall  be 
made  plain,  and  the  crooked  places  shall  be 
made  straight  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will 
be  revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together. 
This  Is  our  hope.  This  Is  the  faith  that  I 
go  back  to  the  South  with. 

With  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  hear 
out  of  the  mountain  of  despair  a  stone  of 
hope.  With  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  trans- 
form the  Jangling  discords  of  our  nation  Into 
a  beautiful  symphony  of  brotherhood. 

With  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  work 
together  to  pray  together,  to  struggle  to- 
gether, to  go  to  Jail  together,  to  stand  up  for 
freedom  together,  knowing  that  we  will  be 
free  one  day.  This  will  be  the  day  when  aU 
of  God's  children  will  be  able  to  sing  with 
new  meaning — "my  country  'tis  of  thee; 
sweet  land  of  liberty;  of  thee  I  sing;  land 
where  my  lathers  died,  land  of  the  pilgrim's 
pride;  from  every  mountain  side,  let  freedom 
ring" — and  if  America  Is  to  be  a  great  na- 
tion, this  must  become  true. 

So  let  freedom  ring  from  the  prodigious 
hilltops  of  New  Hampshire. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  moun- 
tains of  New  York.. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  heightening 
Alleghenles  of  Pennsylvania. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  snow-capped 
Rockies  of  Colorado. 

Let    freedom    ring    from    the    curvaceous 
slopes  of  California. 
But  not  only  that. 


Let  freedom  ring  from  Stone  Mountain 
of  Georgia. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  mole- 
hill of  Mississippi,  from  every  mountainside. 
let  freedom  ring. 

And  when  we  allow  freedom  to  ring,  when 
we  let  It  ring  from  every  vlUage  and  ham- 
let, from  every  state  and  city,  we  will  be  able 
to  speed  up  that  day  when  all  of  God's  chil- 
dren— black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Catholics  and  Protestant — will  be 
able  to  Join  bands  and  to  sing  in  the  words 
of  the  old  Negro  spiritual.  "Free  at  last,  free 
at  last;  thank  God  Mmlghty,  we  are  free 
at  last." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
2— ACCEPTANCE  OF  STATUE  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  STATUARY  HALL 
COLLECTION 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  2 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  statue  of 
the  late  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  presented  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  National  Statuary 
Hall  collection,  is  accepted  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  statue  of  one  of  its  most 
eminent  personages,  illustrious  for  his  dis- 
tinguished civic  services. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Alaska  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  place  temporarily  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett  referred  to  in  rcction  1  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  and  to  hold  cere- 
monies in  the  Rotunda  on  said  occasion.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  proceedings  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  the  presentation  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett  for  the  National  Statu- 
.".ry  Hall  collection,  together  with  appropriate 
illustrations  and  other  pertinent  matter, 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document.  The 
copy  for  such  document  shall  be  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  three  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  one  thousand  four  hundred  fifty-eight 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenti- 
cated, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
of  Alaska. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  16— CREATION 
OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  "S.  Res.  16);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  18 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
RiUes  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 
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Senators, 


tJ 


m  iasures, 


and 


(1)  striking  out 
13  in  paragraph 

(3)  striking  out 
19  In  paragraph  ( 

( 3 )    Inserting 
graph   (p)   the 

"(q)    Committed 
consist  of  nine 
shall    be    referred 
messages,    petitions 
matters  relating 

"1.  Veterans 

"2.  Pension  of 
States,   general 

"3.  Life  Insurarice 
ment  on  account 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation 

"5.  Vocational 
tlon  of  veterans 

"6.  Veterans' 
treatment  of 

"7.  Soldiers' 

"8.  Readjustment 
me." 

Sec.  2.  Section 
Ing  Rules  of  the 
Ing  out  "and 
Space  Sciences' 
of  "Committee 
Sciences;    and 
Xalrs".  _. 

Sec.  3.  Section 
Standing  Rules  of 
designation  of  ex 
mlttee   on 
adding   at   the 
tained  therein  thd 


subparagraphs  10  throu^ 
h)    of  section   (1) ; 
subparagraphs  16  through 
)  of  section  (1);  and 
section    (1)    after   para- 
fo^owlng  new  paragraph: 

on    Veterans'    Affairs,    to 
to  which  committee 
all    proposed    legislation, 
memorials,    and    other 
the  following  subjects: 
generally, 
nil  the  wars  of  the  United 
special. 

issued  by  the  Govern- 
of   service   in   the   Armed 


of   veterans, 
■ehabilitation    and    educa- 

hiispltals,   medical  care  and 


vetei  ans 


anil 


of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
Innate  is  amended  by  strtk- 
Compiittee  on  Aeronautical  and 
inserting  in  lieu  there- 
Aeronautical   and   Space 
Cotnmittee   on   Veterans'   Af- 


aid 

01k 


erd 


'•Committee    on 
Veterans 


Sec.  4.  The 
fairs  shall  as  profaiptly 
appointment  and 
the  Committee  on 
tee  on  Labor  and 
pose  of  determlni:ig 
be   made  of 
petitions 
theretofore 
Finance  and  the 
Public  Welfare  di^ng 
gress   which   are 
the  Committee 


proppsed 
memorials, 
ref  en  ed 


on 
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Mr.  WILL 
the   following 
which  was 
Post  Office  and 


Resolved,  That 
reconunendatlons 
spect  to  rates  of 
gress  in  the 
suant  to  section 
Act  of  1967. 
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sailors'  civil  relief, 
of   servicemen    to   civil 


3(a)    of    rule   XVI   of    the 
the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
dfflcio  members  of  the  Com- 
Approprlatlons) ,   is   amended   by 
of   the   tabulation   con- 
following  new  item: 

'  Veterans'    Affairs — For    the 
Admlnjstratlon." 


Coi^xmlttee   on   Veterans'   Af- 

as  feasible  after  its 

organization   confer  with 

Finance  and  the  Commit- 

»ublic  Welfare  for  the  pur- 

what  disposition  should 

legislation,   messages, 

and     other    matters 

to    the    Committee    on 

Committee  on   Labor  and 

the  Ninety-flrst  Con- 

xrithin  the  Jurisdiction  of 

Veterans'  Affairs. 


RESi  DLUnON  1 7— DIS  AP- 
CERTAIN  PAY  RATES 
RECOMMENCED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 


IAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
resolution    (S.   Res.    17); 
referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service: 

Res.  17 
the  Senate  disapproves  the 
of  the  President  with  re- 
transmitted to  the  Con- 
Bud^t  for  fiscal  year  1970  pur- 
(  h)  of  the  Federal  Salary 


5. 


jay 
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SENATE   RESOLUTION   118— DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  United  states  code 

ANNOTATED  OR  THE  FEDERAL 
CODE  ANNOTATED  TO  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  EASTLASD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  <S.  Res.  18);  which  was 
referred  to  the  fcommittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration ;! 

Res.   18 

(a)    subject  to  subsection 

of  the  Senate  shall  pro- 

funiish  to  each  Member  of  the 

complete  set  of  the  cur- 


Resolved,  That 
(b).  the  Secretaijy 
cxire  for  and 
Senate,  either 


one 


rent  volumes  of  the  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, and  the  ciurent  pocket  parts 
thereof,  published  by  the  Weet  Publishing 
Company,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Edward  Thompeon  Company,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  or  one  complete  set  of  the  current 
volumes  of  the  Federal  Code  Annotated,  and 
the  current  pocket  parts  thereof,  published 
by  the  Bobbs-MerrUl  Company,  Incorpo- 
rated, a  subsidiary  of  Howard  W.  Sams  and 
Company,  Incorporated,  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana, and  New  York.  New  York,  as  such  Mem- 
ber may  elect,  upon  his  written  application 
to  the  Secretary  containing  Ills  certification 
that  the  volumes  and  pocket  parts  thereof 
for  which  he  applies  are  intended  for  his 
personal  use  exclusively.  The  complete  set 
of  the  voliunes  and  pocket  parts  thereof  for 
which  the  Memijer  applies  shall  be  fiu-nished 
on  a  current  basis  for  the  continuous  period 
of  his  service  as  Member  beginning  Immedi- 
ately after  his  application  therefor,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  his  terms  of  office  cov- 
ered by  such  period  of  service,  and  his  selec- 
tion of  the  set  of  such  volumes  and  pocket 
parts  may  not  be  changed  during  such  pe- 
riod of  service.  A  Member  is  entitled  to  apply 
for  and  receive  a  set  of  volumes  and  pocket 
parts  under  this  authorization  after  each 
break  in  his  service  as  Member. 

(b)  A  Member  is  not  entitled,  for  the  con- 
tinuous period  of  his  service  described  In 
subsection  (a),  to  more  than  one  copy  of 
each  of  the  current  volumes,  and  the  cur- 
rent pocket  parts  thereof,  for  which  he 
applies  under  this  authorization. 

(c)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  authorization. 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Rules  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  authorization. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 

to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  discussion  pro  and  con 
on  rule  XXH.  It  is  well  that  we  have,  for 
in  this  rule  rests  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  our  democracy:  that  the  rights  of 
the  minority  shall  always  be  represented. 
To  keep  this  fimdamental  concept  alive 
and  vital,  we  must  reexamine  it  peri- 
odically and  test  its  relevance  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live;  for  a  democracy 
deals  less  with  absolute  than  with  rela- 
tive values  as  it  strives  to  achieve  those 
adjustments  which  are  its  sources  of 
resiliency  and  strength. 

If  any  lesson  in  history  is  clear,  it  is 
that  minorities  change,  new  minorities 
take  their  place,  and  old  minorities 
grow  into  the  majority.  We  can  observe 
this  course  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  where  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  law  so  often  takes  the 
form  of-  adopting  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  the  dissenting  views  of  an  earlier 
decision.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  great 
social  legislation  passed  in  the  past  ses- 
sions of  Congress. 

I  have  heard  so  often  in  these  past 
few  days  eloquent  and  good  men  plead 
for  a  chance  to  let  the  majority  rule. 
This,  they  say,  is  the  essence  of  democ- 


racy. I  disagree,  for  to  me  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  American  democracy  does 
not  necessarily  result  from  majority  rule, 
but  rather  from  the  forged  compromise 
of  the  majority  with  the  minority. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  simply  to 
grant  the  majority  the  power  to  rule, 
but  is,  also,  to  set  out  limitation  after 
limitation  on  that  power.  What  are  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  a  recognition  that  at  times  when  the 
majority  would  willingly  destroy  him, 
the  dissenting  man  may  have  no  friend 
but  the  law?  What  is  oiu  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  but  the  Senate 
against  the  House  and  the  Congress 
against  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches,  but  a  reiteration  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  this  democracy  is  not  intended 
as  a  rule  of  the  majority?  This  power 
given  to  the  minority  is  the  most  so- 
phisticated and  the  most  significant 
power  bestowed  by  our  Constitution. 

In  this  day  when  concensus  is  the  de- 
sired goal,  when  "image"  is  more  im- 
portant than  convictions,  the  right  to 
express  this  power  and  the  courage  to  ex- 
press it  has  become  less  and  less  appar- 
ent. One  of  the  few  places  where  this 
power  remains  a  living  force  is  in  the 
Senate. 

The  decision  before  us  is  clear  enough. 
It  is  not  over  the  right  to  debate,  for  that 
right  may  now  be  limited  when  no  great 
issue  is  at  stake.  Nor  is  it  the  Senate's 
inability  to  act  at  all,  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  majority  which  is  truly  determined 
in  their  course  cannot  fail  eventually  to 
approach  their  ends.  It  Is  instead  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  reflect  a  pro- 
portional share  of  their  views  upon  the 
legislative  result  that  is  at  stake  in  this 
debate. 

I  believe  that  rule  XXII  serves  a  vital 
need  in  our  democracy.  To  those  who 
wish  to  alter  radically  the  balance  of 
power  betv/een  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  a  minority,  I  say,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, "You  sow  the  wind,  for  minorities 
change  and  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  you  will  feel  the  hot  breath  of  a 
righteous  majority  at  the  back  of  your 
own  neck.  Only  then  perhaps  you  will 
realize  what  you  have  destroyed." 

As  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said  about 
America  in  1835: 

A  democracy  can  obtain  truth  only  as  the 
result  of  experience;  and  many  nations  per- 
ish while  they  are  awaiting  the  consequences 
of  their  errors. 

I  wish  to  speak  as  a  liberal.  To  my 
liberal  friends,  I  say  we  especially  should 
preserve  this  tool.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
our  political  philosophy  to  support  the 
unpopular  racial,  economic,  and  social 
minorities  of  this  country.  History  has 
shown  us  that  extended  debate  may  be 
the  only  effective  instrument  we  have. 

In  1933  at  the  beginning  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  administration, 
he  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Or- 
ganic Act,  the  Federal  framework  for  the 
government  of  Hawaii.  The  Organic  Act, 
as  originally  established,  gave  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  appoint  the  Governor 
of  the  territory,  its  secretary,  and  its 
judges.  It  was  carefully  stipulated  that 
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such  appointees  must  have  been  resi- 
dents of  the  territory  of  Hawaii  for  at 
least  3  years  prior  to  appointment.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  proposed  to  do  away  with 
this  residency  requirement.  He  did  so 
on  the  grounds  that  the  best  men  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  would  then 
be  eligible  for  appointment  to  these 
posts. 

The  proposal  attracted  no  national 
press  attention,  but  in  remote  Hawaii  the 
community  shivered  in  deepest  alarm. 
Our  citizens  knew  that  this  proposal 
would  make  the  highest  and  most  crucial 
offices  in  the  territory  merely  token  re- 
wards for  political  services  rendered. 
There  could  be  no  guarantee  that  de- 
feated Congressmen,  or  large  campaign 
fund  contributors  would  understand  or 
be  identified  with  the  nuances  of  a  cross- 
cultural,  multiracial  society  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  May  22, 
1933;  in  less  than  a  week  it  passed  the 
House,  237  to  119.  By  June  10  it  had  been 
reported  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  and  was 
set  for  passage  before  the  June  15  dead- 
line for  congressional  adjournment.  Ha- 
waii's opposition  went  unheeded. 

But  fortunately  at  the  last  minute,  a 
few  men  in  the  Senate,  men  like  Senators 
LaFoUette,  Borah,  King,  and  Vanden- 
berg,  arose  to  stop  the  steamroller.  Sen- 
ator LaFollette  objected  to  its  consider- 
ation, but  was  overridden.  Then  Senator 
Vandenberg  and  others  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session  made  long  speeches 
voicing  their  stubborn  opposition.  The 
bill  was  killed. 

This  was  not  a  full-blown  extended  de- 
bate; it  did  not  need  to  be.  Exercise  of 
the  right  to  obstruct  the  quick  order  of 
business  was  enough  to  save  the  day.  I 
submit  that  had  the  measure  passed,  the 
history  of  Hawaii  would  have  been  ar- 
rested at  about  the  level  of  Guam  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  people  of  my  State 
can  be  eternally  grateful  to  these  men, 
and  to  this  tool  by  which  they  were  able 
to  defeat  what  then  truly  appeared  to  be 
a  minority  opinion. 

I  cite  another  instance — this  one  af- 
fecting the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Nation  and  its  institutions.  In  1946,  after 
a  long  war  in  which  labor  had  been  told 
to  set  aside  its  grievances  in  the  interest 
of  national  security,  railroad  workers 
opened  the  readjustment  period  with  de- 
mands for  higher  pay.  These  were  re- 
jected, and  in  the  ensuing  strike,  the 
major  industries  of  this  Nation  were 
brought  to  a  halt.  Hysteria  struck  Wall 
Street.  The  public  was  up  in  arms.  Pres- 
ident Truman,  in  response  to  the  emo- 
tional upheaval,  ordered  the  railroaders 
back  to  work.  As  the  deadline  approached 
and  no  solution  seemed  in  sight,  the 
President  called  an  extraordinary  Satur- 
day joint  session  of  Congress.  Although 
he  received  word  as  he  was  speaking  that 
the  strike  had  been  settled,  he  contin- 
ued with  the  strike  proposal.  That  very 
day  the  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  2  hours  later  passed  306 
to  13. 

On  the  same  Saturday,  identical  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
reported  out  of  committee  with  one 
slight  amendment.  Sunday  was  a  holi- 
day; on  Monday  the  matter  was  before 


the  Senate.  The  Senate  did  not  meet 
Tuesday  because  of  the  death  of  a  Mem- 
ber. On  Wednesday  debate  resumed  and 
there  seemed  no  stopping  the  measure 
imtil  a  handful  of  men  called  a  halt  to 
the  hysteria.  Senators  Downey,  Milligan. 
Pepper.  Morse,  Wagner,  and  a  few  others 
stubbornly  held  their  ground  in  opposi- 
tion to  crucial  elements  in  that  bill. 
Again  it  was  not  extended  debate.  But 
the  threat  was  enough  to  frustrate  the 
desires  of  what  surely  was  the  majority 
of  Congress  and  perhaps  the  American 
people.  Senators  must  remember  what 
that  legislation  called  for— it  was  to 
draft  into  the  Army  those  railroad  work- 
ers who  refused  to  return  to  work. 

Incredible?  Indeed  it  was.  For  having 
just  fought  a  long  and  bloody  war 
against  tyranny  and  dictatorship 
abroad,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hysteria  of  the  moment 
narrowly  missed  sacrificing  the  very 
principles  this  Nation  had  fought  to 
preserve. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of 
where  the  determined  opposition  of  a 
minority  has  effectively  forestalled  ob- 
jectionable legislation.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  such  opposition  has  yielded  good  re- 
sults. But  I  do  seriously  doubt  that  any 
legislation  which  would  arouse  the 
stubborn  opposition  of  one-third  of  this 
body,  or  that  could  be  stopped  simply  by 
threatening  a  delay,  could  necessarily  be 
very  effective  legislation.  After  all,  ours 
is  a  government  by  consent;  and  its 
powers  are  divided  so  that  what  is  legis- 
lated may  not  be  administered,  may  not 
be  funded,  may  not  be  supported  by  the 
courts.  Our  task  is  to  anticipate  and  rec- 
oncile conflicting  pressures  in  this  so- 
ciety as  we  formulate  its  laws. 

But  why  is  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  overrule?  Why  not.  my  lib- 
eral colleagues  argue,  a  simple  majority? 
Or  if  not  that  why  not  a  three-fifths 
majority — a  difference  of  a  mere  seven 
Members  of  the  Senate?  Why  permit 
the  tyranny  of  the  one-third? 

These  are  not  new  questions.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  up  until  1917,  the  Sen- 
ate had  no  instrument  by  which  debate 
could  be  terminated.  But  in  1917.  the 
Senate  approved  a  rule  by  which  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  could 
stop  discussion.  In  1949  the  rule  was 
changed  to  call  for  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate,  but  in 
1959  the  rule  reverted  back  to  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting.  But  at  no 
time  in  our  history  has  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted less  than  the  two-thirds  majority 
present  and  voting  to  curtail  free  and 
open  discussion. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
simple  majority  is  by  no  means  a  basic 
concept  In  our  democracy.  Our  judicial 
system  rests  on  trial  by  jury,  but  no- 
where at  the  lower  court  level  do  we  find 
guilt  or  innocence  determined  by  major- 
ity rule.  If  swift  justice  were  desired, 
majority  rule  would  be  the  instrument. 
But  the  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  if 
one  iota  of  uncertainty  remained,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  should  go  to  the 
minority  view.  Ratification  of  treaties  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators 
present.  Impeachment  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Senators  present.  Need  I 
point  out  In  this  connection  the  conse- 


quences of  what  nearly  happened  during 
the  bitter  reconstruction  period  when  but 
for  one  vote.  President  Andrew  Johnson 
would  have  been  removed  from  office? 
Exp.'lling  a  Member  of  Congress  also  rc- 
quiri-'s  a  two-thirds  vote.  To  override  a 
Presider.tial  veto  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote;  to  inaugurate  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires the  support  of  either  two-thirds 
of  the  State  legislatures,  or  a  two-thirds 
vote  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  Then 
three-fourths  of  the  States  must  vote 
their  acceptance  of  a  change  in  that  doc- 
ument. The  initial  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired not  two-thirds,  but  nine  of  the  13 
States — almost  three-fourths.  In  everj' 
instance,  I  have  cited  that  the  two- thirds 
or  greater  majority  has  been  required — 
all  to  guard  against  any  but  the  wisest 
and  most  temperate  decisions.  I  submit 
that  the  American  form  of  government 
evidences  the  greatest  respect  for  minor- 
ity opinion. 

Should  the  making  of  any  law  of  the 
land  be  impervious  to  the  strongly  held 
will  of  a  minority?  Since  when  is  a  simple 
majority  an  infallible  indication  of  wis- 
dom and  right?  We  hear  much  talk  about 
the  tyranny  of  the  one-third.  I  am  just 
as  fearful  of  the  tyrannv  of  the  major- 
ity. 

Unlimited  debate  is  a  double-edged 
sword.  Through  the  threat  of  its  use.  we 
liberals  were  able  to  stop  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  have  set 
aside  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  re- 
apportionment, an  approval  which  would 
have  denied  millions  of  Americans  the 
simple  justice  of  fair  representation.  By 
its  use,  we  stopped  the  so-called  prayer 
amendment  which,  if  carried  through, 
would  have  denied  freedom  of  religious 
practice.  In  spite  of  rule  XXII  we  have 
enacted  historic  social  legislation:  The 
Civil  Rights  Act.  the  poverty  program, 
and  medicare.  To  us  that  was  progress. 
The  penduliun  of  public  support  finally 
swung  our  way;  but  it  could  well  swing 
in  the  other  direction  and  in  the  days 
ahead  we  could  be  hard  put  to  defend 
om-  hard  fought  ^ins. 

Democracy  is  a  slow  and  deliberate 
process.  It  requires  patience  and  toler- 
ance for  opposing  views.  But  when  in  the 
passions  of  the  moment  these  virtues  do 
not  dominate,  unlimited  debate  becomes 
a  necessary  instrument  in  the  arsenal 
through  which  we  liberals  may  defend 
the  rights  of  the  minority. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr.  Cranston  look 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  President 
Johnson's  last  budget  message  which  re- 
fiects  as  much  the  way  of  doing  things 
epitomized  by  the  label  of  the  Great 
Society  of  the  President  as  it  does  the 
complex  problems  that  are  facing  the 
Nation  today  and  tomorrow.  But.  it  has 
been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  at  home  and  abroad  call 
for  new  approaches  to  find  effective  solu- 
tions, requiring  greater  reliance  on  the 
mixed  private-public  approach  and.  as 
well,  on  State  and  local  governments.  I 
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have  made  some  proposals  of  my  own, 
such  as  the  Domestic  DevelcH?ment  Bank, 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing,  and  a 
federally  chartered  corporation  to  en- 
courage the  deielopment  of  private  en- 
terprise and  th*  private  sector  in  devel- 
oping nations,  piese  are  three  separate 
proposals.  ! 

I  hope  and  eipect  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration wUl  sympathize  with  this 
type  of  approach  and  will  apply  it  broad- 
ly in  the  next  4  years. 

I  support  the  recommendation  tliat  the 
10  percent  tax  aujcharge  be  extended  for 
another  year  ai  a  means  to  restrain  in- 
flation and  to  jpermit  the  financing  of 
essential  domestic  and  international  pro- 
grams at  adequate  levels. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  important 
because  what  [the  country  is  worried 
about  is  that  we  may  take  out  some  of 
the  programs,  fjor  budgetary  reasons,  be- 
fore new  progiiams  or  new  concepts  of 
doing  things  ire  phased  in  with  the 
necessary  proofjthat  they  will  do  as  much 
or,  indeed,  much  more — which  is  what  is 
■  required. 
-  I  want  to  ma 
support  of  cor 
tending  the  si 
President  grealj 
of  tax  policy 
taneous  action  i 
my  colleagues 
I  feel  that  it  wa 


te  it  clear,  also,  that  my 

iressional  action  on  ex- 
fcharge  or  of  giving  the 

sr  flexibility  in  the  field 
contingent  on  simul- 

t>n  tax  reform,  and  I  urge 
take  a  similar  position, 
a  serious  mistake  of  the 
outgoing  admiiiistration  in  refusing  to 
comply  with  a  provision  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge act  of  list  year  requiring  that  he 
recommend  to  Congress  comprehensive 
tax  reforms  by]  the  end  of  1968.  In  his 
December  31  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  indicated  that  the 
Treasury's  recommendations  would  be 
available  to  Coilgress  on  request  but  that 
he  would  not  en  dorse  them  or  make  them 
public.  I  understand  his  not  necessarily 

but  they  should  be  made 
public  as  the  bi  isis  for  intelligent  debate 
and  action  in  ;he  c(»ning  year.  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  [bring  this  about  as  soon 
as  possible. 
Congressional  action  in  1968  on  the 

on  spending  reduction, 
and  on  tax  refirm  was  part  and  parcel 
of  a  single  paclqage,  and  it  remains  so  in 
1969. 


ARTHUR   HAYS  SULZBERGER— 
1891-1968 


Mr.  jAvrrs 
time  of  the 
Hays  Sulzberg^ 
tinguished 
New  York's 
age  of  77. 

For  26  years 
tirement   as 
Hays  Sulzberger 
tiny  and  the 
Times, 

growth  in  size 
the  world's  mo^t 
portant   joi 
death,  Mr. 
severe  physical 
chairman  of 
Times,  very  mufch 
the   man, 


Mr.  President,  during  the 

congressional  recess,  Arthur 

one  of  the  most  dis- 

Am^rican  'publishers — one  of 

fin;st  citizens — died  at  the 


pi  lb: 


presidi  ig 


jumas. 


from  1935  until  his  re- 

lisher   in   1961,   Arthur 

directly  guided  the  des- 

f<)rtunes  of  the  New  York 

over    its    continued 

4nd  importance  as  one  of 

distinguished  and  im- 

At   the   time   of   his 

notwithstanding  a 

disability,  remained  as 

boara  of  the  New  York 

active  and  engaged  in 

of  that   great   news- 


Sulzl  lerger. 


lagemept 
paper. 
This  was  chaikcterlstic  of  him,  becaiise 


he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit,  the 
character,  and  the  essence  of  the  New 
York  Times,  as  much  as  the  New  York 
Times  itself  is  a  reflection  of  the  sp>lrit 
and  essence  of  New  York  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  great  publisher,  was  a 
man  of  great  charm  and  wit,  and  a  de- 
voted family  man,  the  very  model  of  an 
understanding  and  sympathetic  father, 
and  husband  to  his  almost  equally 
famous  wife,  Iphigene. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  suc- 
ceeded as  president  and  publisher  by  his 
son-in-law,  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  himself  a 
very  gifted  man,  who  has  also  passed 
away. 

The  present  president  and  publisher  is 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  the  son  of 
Arthm-  Hays  Sulzberger,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  thoughtful  young  leaders  in 
New  York,  who  is  already  making  a  mag- 
nificent record  on  the  paper  and  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ai- 
ticles  and  editorial  comment  on  Arthiu: 
Hays  Sulzberger  from  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  text  of  a  most  distin- 
guished memorial  address  delivered  by 
James  Reston  at  the  memoi'ial  service  at 
Temple  Emanu-El  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 15,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  12,  1968) 

AaTHtTR  Hats  Sutzbesgir,  Timks  Chaikman, 

77.  Dibs 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  New  York  TUnes,  died  peace- 
fully in  his  sleep  at  his  home.  1115  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  2:25  P.M.  yesterday  after  a  long 
illness.  He   was  77  years  old. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  been  publisher  of  The 
nmes  from  1935.  following  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  until  1961.  a 
period  In  which  he  led  the  newspaper  to  a 
growth  that  saw  dally  circulation  rise  40 
per  cent  and  Sunday  circulation  nearly 
double. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  declared  "his 
death  diminishes  us  all."  Governor  Rocke- 
feller said  he  had  been  "a  champion  of  truth 
and  objectivity."  Mayor  Lindsay  called  him 
"a  tower  of  Integrity  In  the  world  of  Jouma- 
11am. " 

A  memorial  service  is  to  be  held  Sunday 
at  4  P.M.  at  Temple  Emanu-El.  The  body  Is 
to  be  cremated.  The  family  requested  that 
instead  of  flowers  friends  send  donations  to 
the  New  York  Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund, 
an  annual  charitable  appeal. 

Dr.  Nathan  A.  Perllman.  senior  rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanu-El,  Is  to  o£Bclate  at  the 
memorial  service. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  marked  his  50th  anniver- 
sary on  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times 
last  Satiu-day.  The  30- Year  CTlub  made  up 
of  800  members  who  have  worked  at  least 
30  years  for  The  Times,  had  planned  to 
present  a  gold  watch  to  him  this  week. 

However,  Mr.  Sulzberger's  health  had  been 
falling  since  a  stroke  he  suffered  in  Rangoon. 
Burma,  during  a  world  trip  In  1957,  and  a 
later  stroke.  He  last  came  to  tils  office  at 
229  Weet  43d  Street  on  Aug.  6. 

With  him  when  he  died  was  his  wife,  the 
former  Iphigene  B.  Ochs.  Also  surviving  are 
four  children,  Mrs.  Andrew  Heiskell  of  New 
York,  the  former  Marl&n  Sulzberger  Dryfoos; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzberger  Golden  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cohe,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  the  former  Judith  Sulzberger,  and 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  present  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Times,  as  well  as  13 


grandchildren    and    three    great-grandchil- 
dren. 

THBJvn>  OK  coMprrmoif 

Paced  with  intense  competition  from  a 
variety  of  other  morning  newspapers  In  the 
period  that  Arthur  Hays  Siilzberger  was  pub- 
lisher. The  New  York  Times  grew  from  an 
average  Monday-through-Prlday  circulation 
of  465.078  copies  in  1935  to  656,546  In  1960. 
With  only  The  New  York  News  now  left  In 
the  English-language  morning  field  here, 
The  Times'  circulation  reached  1,025.873  as  of 
last  month. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Issue  rose 
from  713.269  In  1935  to  1.331.871  In  1960. 
and  has  kept  rising,  to  1.579,994  as  of  last 
month. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  one  of  three  trustees 
of  the  Ochs  trust  which  holds  the  control- 
ling interest  In  the  ownership  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Chattanooga  Times  on 
behalf  of  the  four  Sulzberger  children.  Tlie 
two  other  trustees  are  his  wife  and  his  son 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  turned  over  the  pres- 
idency of  The  New  York  Times  to  his  son- 
in-law  Orvll  E.  Dryfoos  in  1957,  when  he 
himself  became  board  chairman.  Mr.  Dryfoos 
became  publisher  In  1961.  When  Mr.  Dryfoos 
died  in  1963.  Mr.  Sulzberger's  son  took  the 
ix)st  of  publisher,  continuing  the  tradition 
of  Ochs  family  leadership  and  policies. 

NEW    TORKEK    BT    BIRTH 

A  Now  Yorker  by  birth,  Mr,  Sulzberger  was 
educated  at  Public  School  166,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton and  Horace  Mann  High  Schools  and 
Columbia  College.  During  World  War  I,  he 
enlisted  and  attended  the  Plattsbvu^h  train- 
ing camp,  becoming  a  first  lieutenant  as- 
signed to  field  artillery. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ochs.  the 
publisher  of  The  Times,  on  Nov.  17.  1917.  and 
entered  the  newspaper  profession  with  The 
Times  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  was  at  first  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  Prom  then  on  he  entered  Into  not 
only  the  conventional  fields  of  newspaper  op- 
eration but  pioneered  In  developing  trans- 
mission of  photographs  by  wire. 

Aside  from  his  newspaper  efforts,  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger directed  The  Times'  acquisition  of 
radio  station  WQXR  and  was  active  in  the 
Spnice  Palls  F^wer  and  Paper  Company.  Ltd 
a  newsprint  concern  in  which  The  Times 
has  a  42  per  cent  interest. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  suffered  a  heart  attack 
In  1932.  leading  to  cardiovascular  problems, 
but  achieved  a  full  recovery. 

Despite  the  strokes  in  his  later  years,  he 
maintained  an  active  Interest  in  the  news- 
gathering  and  other  affairs  of  The  Times, 
Although  forced  to  use  a  wheelchair,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  office  two  or  three  days  a  week 
with  two  pet  dogs  cradled  in  his  lap. 

In  the  summers  in  the  last  dozen  years,  he 
often  occupied  an  apartment  In  the  Times 
BuUding  rather  than  always  returning  to  R 
summer  home  in  Long  Ridge,  Conn. 

A  lifelong  member  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 
the  largest  Jewish  house  of  worship  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Sulzberger  had  been  a  trustee  of 
the  123-year-old  Reform  congregation  from 
Oct.  13,  1935,  until  he  resigned  May  10,  1955. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13.  1968] 
AKTHtTR  Hats  Sulzbercee 

For  mca-e  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
newspaper  drew  strength  from  the  foreeight. 
the  integrity  and  the  courage  of  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  first  a*  Its  publisher  and  later  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  His  death  yesterday 
after  a  long  and  debilitating  illness — fifty 
years  almost  to  the  day  since  he  first  Joined 
The  Times — has  brought  sorrow  to  his  asso- 
ciates and  a  sense  of  personal  and  profes- 
slontkl  loss  to  free  newsapermen  everywhere. 

It  was  a  world  already  threatened  by  to- 
talitarianism that  Arthur  Sulzberger  in  1935 
succeeded  Adolph  S.  Ochs  om  publisher  of 
The  Times.  He  saw  clearly  the  danger  that 
Hitler    and    Mussolini    and    their    Japanese 
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oounteiparta  poaed  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  He  aleo  saw  clearly  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  a  wholehearted  pcutner- 
shlp  with  those  nations  which  were  this 
country's  natural  allies  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

The  battle  for  democracy  on  the  Interna- 
tional front  was  the  primary  concern  of  Mr. 
Sulzberger  during  the  thirties  and  forties, 
but  It  by  no  means  measured  the  scope  of 
his  Interest  and  convictions.  He  had  a  lively 
sympathy  with  the  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed of  every  race,  color  and  creed,  and  he 
profoundly  desired  to  see  the  people  of  the 
United  States  move  forward  steadily  to  new 
social  gains  and  broader  opportunities.  He 
wanted  especially  to  safeguard  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  he  had  thrown 
The  Times  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  at 
whatever  point  the  liberties  of  a  free  people 
were  threatened  by  an  overzealous  commit- 
tee or  a  reckless  demagogue. 

He  was  by  nature  a  liberal  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  guided,  encouraged 
and  strengthened  The  Times  In  a  liberal  di- 
rection without  at  any  time  being  guilty  of 
the  domineering  traits  that  characterized  ao 
many  of  the  more  flamlMyant  and  less  effec- 
tive publishers  of  his  and  previous  genera- 
tions. Mr.  Sulzberger,  urbane  and  sophisti- 
cated as  he  was,  preferred  to  lead  and  direct 
rather  than  to  exercise  the  mailed  fist. 
Guided  by  the  highest  principles  of  the 
newspaper  profession  and  armed  with  com- 
plete Integrity  and  firmness  of  purpose,  he 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
influential  publishers  of  his  era. 

Every  facet  of  the  many-sided  business  of 
publishing  a  newspaper  responsive  to  the 
public's  need  for  trustworthy  information 
engaged  his  attention.  He  was  fortunate  In 
receiving  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  com- 
plexities of  publishing  a  large  dally  news- 
paper through  some  fifteen  years  of  service 
with  Ills  father-in-law,  Mr.  Ochs,  architect 
of  the  modern  New  York  Times;  and  he  car- 
ried on  the  task  with  vigor  and  devotion.  He 
was  by  nature  a  builder  In  the  literal  as  weU 
as  figurative  sense:  he  took  keen  delight  and 
direct  personal  Interest  in  the  physical  ex- 
pansion of  The  T^mes  plant  as  well  as  In  Its 
constantly  Ijroadening  news  coverage  of 
every  facet  of  human  existence  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  He  sought  constantly  to 
expand  and  deepen  the  range  of  this  news- 
paper's repMsrtlng  and  Interpretation  of  the 
news. 

Arthur  Sulzberger  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  Joyous  companion,  a  man  of  high  spirit 
with  a  ready  wit  that  would  break  through 
even  his  grievous  Illness  of  recent  years.  He 
was  a  man  who  liked  to  play  as  well  as  work, 
a  man  with  a  warm  heart  and  fine  zest  for 
life.  This  was  a  man  of  deep  conscience, 
steady  purpose  and  a  passion  for  fair  play. 
It  is  hard  to  say  good-by  to  such  a  man. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec,   12,  19681 

.SULZBEBGEB  STBESSED  NeWS   COVERAGE,  PlNAK- 
CIAL    S'rRENGTH    AND    TECHNICAL    PROGRESS 

PrrBUSHEB      Made      Striking      Changes — 
Working  Graduallt,  He  Gave  Impetus  to 
Reporting    and    Ttpographical    Advances 
.\rthur  Hays  Sulzljerger,  fourth  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  guided  the  newspaper 
from  the  depression  years,  through  a  great 
war   and   Into   an   era   of   prosperity,   world 
tension  and  scientific  revolution.  His  leader- 
ship  kept   The  Times   abreast   of   the   20th 
century — in     news     coverage,     in     financial 
strength  and  In  technology. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sulzberger  preserved 
'he  traditions  of  completeness  and  responsi- 
bility that  had  been  established  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

The  New  York  Times  came  under  Mr,  Sulz- 
berger's direction  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ochs,  his  father-in-law,  in  1935.  Although 
the  new  publisher  did  not  want  to  make 
too  many  changes  too  fast,  be  was  deter- 


mined that  the  paper  should  not  become  an 
ivory  tower. 

Consequently,  the  Sulzberger  years,  from 
1935  until  he  retired  as  publisher  on  April  26, 
1961,  were  marked  by  striking  changes  gradu- 
ally Introduced. 

The  Times,  under  his  direction,  printed  far 
more  news  on  specialized  subjects  such  as 
science  than  The  Times  of  1935  and  gave 
much  more  space  to  Interpreting  and  analj^- 
Ing  events. 

conciseness  a  goal 

Tlie  news  was  written  more  concisely  and 
In  brighter  fashion.  More  pictures,  more 
background  Information  and  more  personal- 
ity sketches  were  Introduced,  along  with  a 
more  eye-catching  layout  and  more  varied 
tyjjography.  The  Sunday  edition  grew  in  size 
and  depth. 

Sunday  circulation  nearly  doubled  in  25 
years  and  dally  circulation  rose  40  per  cent. 

The  Times  staff,  the  largest  of  any  news- 
paper In  the  world,  grew  to  5,750,  Including 
900  In  the  news  and  editorial  departments. 
It  Included  the  largest  Washington  news 
bureau  and  the  largest  foreign  staff  of  any 
single  newspaper. 

Other  aspects  of  The  Times  development 
reflected  Mr,  Sulzberger's  particular  interest 
in  technical  progress:  Times  Facsimile,  a 
pioneer  effort  In  transmitting  photographs 
by  wire  and  the  acquisition  of  radio  station 
WQXR, 

Continued  expansion — more  people,  more 
machines,  more  circulation — meant  that  by 
the  nineteen-sixties  The  Times  was  outgrow- 
ing the  fifth  site  It  had  occupied  since  It  was 
founded  In   1851. 

best  served  bt  youth 

In  1959,  the  publisher,  who  had  constantly 
worked  to  keep  production  capacity  ahead  of 
growth,  saw  the  first  section  of  a  supple- 
mental plant  go  into  service  at  101  West  End 
Avenue.  That  plant  was  one  of  his  last  great 
contributions  to  the  future  of  The  New  York 
Times,  which,  in  his  words,  had  "ceased  to 
be  merely  a  newspaper"  and  had  taken  on 
"the  atmosphere  of  an  institution." 

Tj'picaliy,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  as 
publisher  In  favor  of  his  son-ln-law  Orvll  E. 
Dryfoos,  he  said  it  was  because  The  Times 
must  never  grow  old  and  "youth  is  best  served 
by  youth."  He  was  then  approaching  70, 

When  Mr.  Dryfoos  died  in  the  spring  of 
1963  after  a  114-day  strike  that  caused  a 
New  York  newspap>er  blackout.  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger, as  chairman  of  the  board,  announced 
that  The  Times  was  continuing  a  tradition 
of  65  years  and  that  another  meml>er  of  the 
Ochs  family  would  be  publisher,  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  the  only  son  of  Arthur  Hays  and 
Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  was  appointed  on 
June  20,  1963.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  re- 
tained to  his  death  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  board. 

BORN    in    MANHATTAN 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  was  Ixjrn  in  a  red 
brick  house  opptoslte  Mount  Morris  Park  In 
Manhattan  on  Sept.  12,  1891.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  five  children  of  Cyrus  L,  Sulzberger 
and  Rachel  Pelxotto  Hays  Sulzberger. 

The  family  was  well-to-do  and  socially 
prominent.  The  father  was  president  and 
later  chairman  of  tlie  board  of  N.  Erlanger, 
Blumgart  &  Co.,  Importers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  textiles.  The  mother  was  a  descendant 
of  a  family  that  had  left  Spain  In  the  1 5th 
century  and  had  come  to  America  In  1702 
and  had  taken  part  In  British  colonial  life 
and  the  American  Revolution. 

Leo,  the  Sulzliergers'  eldest  child,  who  had 
gone  into  the  textiles  business,  died  in  1926. 
Anna  and  Cyrus  died  In  childhood,  David, 
the  youngest,  became  a  New  York  stock- 
broker. He  died  on  Sept.  2,  1962. 

Young  Arthur  was  graduated  from  Public 
School  166,  on  89th  Street  l>etween  Colum- 
bus and  Amsterdam  Avenues,  His  teachers 
were  inclined  to  pamper  him,  but  only  once 
did  he  actileve  an  unbroken  row  of  A's.  That 


was  when  he  played  Cupid  for  two  teachers, 
carrying  ttieir  notes  to  each  other. 

He  entered  Columbia  College  In  1909  with 
the  Idea  of  trying  sanitary  engineering  as  a 
career.  His  father  explained  to  friends  that 
a  sanitary  engineer  was  the  man  who  held 
the  candle  while  the  plumber  fixed  the  leak. 

At  Columbia  young  Sulzberger  made  the 
swimming  team  and  performed  as  a  "chorus 
girl"  in  the  college  show.  He  was  not  out- 
standing In  his  studies,  and  did  not  apply 
himself  to  serious  study  until  later,  when 
he  went  to  Army  schools. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  in  1917  he  enlisted  and  was  sent  to 
the  First  Plattsburgh  Training  Camp  In  up- 
state New  York,  In  August.  1917.  he  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  and  was  assigned  to  the  field 
artillery  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg. 
S.C.  Through  another  second  lieutenant. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler.  Adolph  S,  Oclis'  nephew, 
he  renewed  a  college  friendship  with  Iphi- 
gene Ochs.  The  New  York  Times  publishers 
only  child. 

Mr.  Ochs  had  hoped  his  daughter  would 
marry  a  newspaperman.  When  she  told  him 
she  intended  to  marry  Lieutenant  Sulz- 
berger, he  was  not  pleased.  The  suitor  was 
clean-cut,  alert  and  handsome,  but  he  was 
not  of  the  Fourth  Instate,  and  Mr  Ochs  was 
anxious  for  the  future  of  Tlie  Times, 

MARRIED    IN     1917 

However,  Mr,  Ochs  gave  his  consent.  His 
daughter  and  Lieutenant  Sulzberger  were 
married  while  the  young  officer  was  on  leave, 
on  Nov.  17,  1917,  in  the  Ochs  house  at  308 
West  75th  Street.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Silverman  of  Temple  Emanu-El  officiated. 
The  couple  left  at  once  for  Camp  Wadsworth. 

Through  the  remaining  year  of  the  war 
Lieutenant  Sulzberger  awaited  shipment  to 
Prance.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  he  was 
on  orders  to  go  overseas,  but  he  never  sailed. 
In  later  life  this  disappointment  heightened 
his  concern  with  any  encounter  he  construed 
as  his  country's  battle. 

At  the  age  of  27,  Mr.  Sulzberger  joined  The 
Times  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 
Later  he  often  expressed  his  modest  formula 
for  business  success : 

"You  work  very  hard,  you  never  watch  the 
clock,  you  polish  up  the  handle  on  the  big 
front  door.  And  you  marry  the  boss's 
daughter. 

"That  is  how  I  did  it," 

It  was  not  that  easy. 

He  regretted  his  "late  start"  in  the  news- 
paper business,  and  often  talked  wistfully  to 
writers  alx)ut  their  cub  reporter  days. 
worked  on  fund  appeal 

He  was  eager  to  try  his  hand  In  the  news 
field,  but  Mr.  Ochs  instead  gave  him  an  office 
and  suggested  he  try  anything  that  came 
his  way.  Mr.  Sulzberger  worked  on  the  annual 
appeal  for  charitable  agencies — the  Hundred 
Neediest  Cases — and  various  other  tasks. 
Often  he  wandered  through  the  plant,  affable 
and  a  little  lonely,  a  minister  without  port- 
folio. 

His  apprenticeship  turned  out  to  be  more 
varied  and  rigorous  than  that  of  many  other 
newspaper  executives.  Mr.  Ochs  was  not  an 
easy  taskmaster,  and  he  was  determined  that 
his  son-ln-law  learn  all  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness under  exacting  executives. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  first  major  Job  was  ob- 
taining an  adequate  newsprint  supply  for 
the  newspaper.  Travel  and  study  on  this  Job 
soon  made  him  a  newsprint  expert.  He  was 
notable  among  publishers  in  later  years  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  field. 

He  made  other  significant  contributions  to 
The  Times  in  his  years  as  an  understudy, 
particularly  after  1933,  when  Mr,  Ochs  was 
HI.  He  played  a  large  role,  for  Instance,  in 
making  the  paper  a  leading  exponent  of  the 
advancement  of  aviation. 

He  also  directed  the  development  of  a 
portable  facsimile  transmitter — a  suitcase- 
sized  machine  that  could  be  hooked  into  any 
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phone  to  tr&nniilt  Impulses  th»t  could  be 
reoonyerteel  Into  a  picture  at  the  other  end. 
Th*  newspaper  Industry  In  the  early 
nlneteen-thirUe*  was  seeking  s  practicable 
way  to  send  photographs  by  wire.  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger was  excited  by  the  possibility  that 
telephone  transmission  o^ght  reduce  costs 
ordinary    telephone    toll 


level     0  f 


to     the 
charges. 

One   evening 


he    found    himself    next    to 


Walter  Olfford.  (hen  president  of  the  Amer- 


ican  Telephone 

"Does  It  make 
StUzberger  aske<! 
English,  French 

"No,  Indeed." 
what  puzzled. 

Mr.    Sulzberger    explained 


and   Telegraph   Company. 

any  difference  to  you,"  Mr. 
"If  a  telephone  user  talks 
or  Just  gibberish?" 

Mr.   Gifford    replied,   some- 


estate 

general  manager 


that    he    was 


studying  a  met  lod  of  breaking  down  the 
light  values  of  a  photograph  Into  sound 
values,  transmit  Ing  them  by  telephone  and 
then  retranslating  them  Into  light. 

"I  don't  thinV  it  concerns  us  at  all,"  Mr. 
Gilford  said. 

Technicians  then  devised  the  portable 
facsimile  appara;us.  which  was  taken  to  San 
Pranclaco  for  tr«  nscontlnental  tests. 

On  Feb.  13,  1915,  the  Navy  dirigible  Macon 
exploded  off  California.  Pictures  were  trans- 
mitted to  New  Vork.  They  appeared  in  The 
Tlmls'the  next  day,  creating  a  sensation. 

T^ai-s  later,  lii  1959.  the  subsidiary  that 
handled  the  fac  simile  business  was  sold  by 
The  Times  to  L  Itton  Industries,  Inc. 

On  AprU  8,  li35,  Mr.  Ochs  died.  For  the 
first  time  since  1  he  19th  century,  The  Times 
was  to  have  a    new  publisher. 

Mr.  Ochs's  will  left  the  newspaper  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sulzbeiger's  four  children — Marian. 
Ruth,  Judith  and  Arthur  Ochs — but  named 
three  executors  and  trustees — Mr.  Sulzberger, 
Mrs.  Sulzberger  and  Julius  Ochs  Adler.  Mr. 
Ochs's  nephew,  'cbo  was  by  then  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasuier  of  the  paper. 

ADLZR  TO    CHATTANOOGA 

The  trustees  ramed  Mr.  Sulzberger  to  di- 
rect The  Times.  General  Adler  became  pub- 
lisher Of  The  Ohattanooga  Times,  whose 
majority  owners  ilp  was  a  part  of  the  Ochs 
In  addition  holding  to  the  Job  of 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

On  assuming  cbntrol  as  president  and  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Sulzbsrger  gave  Instructions  that 
for  one  year  the  e  were  to  be  no  substantial 
changes  of  poUc '.  personnel  or  contracts. 

Thereafter,  wl  thout  haste,  he  made  the 
substantial  cha:  iges  he  foresaw  would  be 
necessary. 

He  defined  his  -ole  this  way : 

"The  control  that  the  publisher  of  this 
paper  exercises  over  its  p>oUcle8  is  anything 
but  arbitrary.  It  lies  primarily  in  picking  his 
associates  and  forking  with  them  In  har- 
mony— talking  tilings  out  and.  on  many  oc- 
casions, being  irllUng  to  give  way  rather 
than  to  give  orders." 

He  did  not  Impose  his  opinion  on  the 
editorial  board.  iHe  did  not  ask  a  man  to 
write  an  editorial  counter  to  the  writer's 
convictions  and]  In  fact,  forbade  It.  He  even 


sometimes  had 
editorials  into  pi 
Sometimes  Mi 
pressing  his  vie^ 
under   one   of 
(A.H.S.K   A.   Alt 
author  of  light 
favorite  dlversic 
later  years  he  us 
P.  Villon,  a  plaj 


acuity  in  getting  his  own 


nt. 


Sulzberger  resorted  to  ex- 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
^Is   pen    names,   A.    Altchess 
chess  also   appeared   as   the 
ferse — one  of  the  publisher's 
IS.  During  an  Illness  in  his 
the  pseudonym  Harkness 
on  the  name  of  Harkness 
Pavilion,  the  seition  of  the  Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center  where  he  lay  111. 

A  significant  part  of  the  Inner  workings 
of  the  paper  wa^  the  publisher's  dally  lunch- 
eon In  the  private  dining  room  on  the  11th 
floor  of  The  "nnles  building  at  229  West  43d 
Street.  I 

To  these  luncl^eons  through  the  years  came 
hundreds  of  vOsltors — kings  and  queens, 
presidents  suid  prime  ministers,  diplomats, 
scientists,  bankirs.  Journalists,  leaders  and 
policymakers  In  pvery  sphere. 


The  publisher's  principal  associates  at- 
tended, and  though  the  luncheons  were  "off 
the  record" — nothing  said  at  them  could  be 
printed — those  who  guided  the  paper  gained 
Important   insights   Into   world   events. 

During  Mr.  Sulzberger's  Incumbency,  The 
Times  published  the  war  memoirs  of  Win- 
ston Churclilll.  The  publisher  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  $l-mllllon  deal  made  with 
Sir  Winston  by  British  and  American  inter- 
ests. He  became  a  personal  friend  of  the 
former  British  Prime  Minister  and  exchanged 
visits  with  him.  Later,  he  played  a  similar 
role  In  arranging  for  the  publication  of  the 
memoirs  of  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

TOOK  ON  DUTIXS 

*  Over  the  years,  the  publisher  took  on  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fine  polnw  of  newspaper 
publishing,  rather  than  casting  It  off.  He 
delegated  authcMlty  freely,  but  nothing  In 
the  paper  was  too  small  to  command  his 
attention. 

He  was  a  tireless  note-taker.  When  he 
saw  an  error  in  a  headline  or  a  story,  or  found 
a  question  unanswered  or  a  news  vender 
without  The  Times,  he  Jotted  down  the  fact 
in  a  small  black,  gold-cornered  pad. 

He  read  The  Times  over  breakfast,  check- 
ing and  rechecklng.  Ideas  flowed  into  his 
little  black  book  for  submission  to  his  as- 
sociates. If  the  Judgment  went  against  him, 
he  accepted  it.  But  he  was  not  an  easy  man 
to  talk  down.  He  felt  his  convictions  deeply, 
loved  to  argue,  was  good  at  debate  and  dex- 
terous  In  dealing   with   people. 

"Many  people  describe  themselves  as  open 
to  conviction."  an  associate  once  remarked, 
"but  Mr.  Sulzberger  actually  can  be  con- 
vinced." 

Early  In  Mr.  Sulzberger's  tenure  as  pub- 
lisher. The  Times  In  its  editorials  advocated 
opposition  to  Nazism  and  Fascism  and  at- 
tacked American  Isolationism. 

A  trip  abroad  in  1938  convinced  the  pub- 
lisher that  a  European  war  was  coming  and 
that  It  would  become  an  American  war. 
He  hoped,  though,  that  the  United  States 
might  forestall  war  by  throwing  its  weight 
on  the  side  of  Britain  and  Prance  against 
Germany. 

He  brought  about  an  editorial  called  "A 
Way  of  Life  "  It  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  editorial  page  on  June  15,  1938,  and 
said  In  part: 

"In  any  ultimate  test  of  strength  between 
democracy  and  dictatorship,  the  goodwill 
and  the  moral  support — and  In  the  long  run 
more  likely  than  not  the  physical  power  of 
the  United  States — will  be  foimd  on  the  side 
of  those  nations  defending  a  way  of  life 
which  Is  our  way  of  life  and  the  only  way 
of  life  which  Americans  believe  to  be  worth 
living." 

The  war  started  in  1939  and  brought 
German  victories.  In  1940  Prance  was  near 
collapse.  Mr.  Sulzberger  called  the  editorial 
council  together  and  said: 

"I  cannot  live  with  myself  much  longer, 
and  I  doubt  that  this  country  can  live  with 
Itself  much  longer;  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Out  of  the  discussion  that  followed  came 
the  suggestion  that  The  Times  advocate 
universal  military  training.  General  Adler 
had  long  been  a  supporter  of  such  a  system, 
but  B4r.  Sulzberger  had  frowned  on  it  until 
then.  The  first  of  a  series  of  editorials  advo- 
cating It  appeared  on  June  7,  1940. 
MADS  visrrs  abroad 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  always  considered 
travel  one  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  him- 
self and  The  Times  up  to  date.  He  continued 
his  trips  during  World  War  II.  visiting  dis- 
tant capitals  and  the  battlefronts  of  Bvirope 
and  the  Pacific. 

During  the  war.  In  1943,  he  made  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  two-fold 
mission — to  inspect  Red  Cross  installations 
(he  was  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  govern- 
ing board)  and  to  gather  background  Infor- 
mation for  The  Times. 


During  World  War  n  the  publisher  also  de- 
veloped a  keen  Interest  in  the  rebabUita- 
tlon  work  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  directed 
by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  He  later  Invited 
Dr.  Rusk  to  Join  The  Times  as  associate 
editor  to  write  on  veterans' — and  later  ci- 
vilians'— rehabilitation.  This  association 
helped  to  establish  the  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  New 
York  University  Medical  Center. 

The  war  also  presented  a  conflict  between 
revenue  and  public  service.  The  publisher's 
course  was  firm:  with  newsprint  strictly  ra- 
tioned, he  ordered  advertising  held  down 
(two  lines  was  set  as  the  maximum  for 
classified  ads)  to  allow  sufficient  sptace  for 
war  news. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  work  on  short-wave  fac- 
simile transmission  helped  to  persuade  him 
to  buy  radio  station  WQXR  la  1944.  By  19S€ 
WQXR  had  increased  its  power  to  50.000 
watts  and  hod  added  WQXR-PM.  In  addition 
a  network  of  FM  stations  broadcast  WQXR  s 
programs  throughout  the  Northeast. 

The  enormous  postwar  expansion  of  The 
Times  forced  the  paper  to  push  its  43d 
Street  building  through  to  44th  Street.  Mr 
Sulzberger  fondly  watched  every  step  and 
scrambled  over  the  scaffolding,  endlessly  de- 
lighted. Guests  were  Invited  early  for  lunch 
so  that  they.  too.  could  risk  life  and  limb  as 
the  publisher  led  them  through  the  con- 
struction. 

In  1951,  The  Times  marked  its  100th  year. 
There  was  a  modest  celebration,  but  the  pub- 
lisher's reticence  did  not  stem  the  tide  of 
scrolls,  citations  and  letters  of  praise  th.it 
flowed  in.  The  event  was  marked  by  the 
publication  of  "The  Story  of  The  New  Yorl: 
Times,"  a  history  of  the  paper  by  Meyer 
Berger,  then  a  noted  Times  reporter. 

Under  Mr.  Ochs,  The  Times  had  described 
Itself  politically  as  "Independent  Democratu; 
In  Mr.  Sulzberger's  time,  the  vrard  "Demo- 
cratic" was  dropped.  In  the  Sulzberger  years 
the  {japer  supported  Republican  candidates 
lour  times  and  Democrats  three  times. 

In  1952,  The  Times  broke  with  the  practice 
of  naming  its  choice  only  after  the  parties' 
nominating  conventions.  Fearful  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Republicans  might  nomi- 
nate Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  The 
Times  announced  In  February  that  it  favored 
the  election  of  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
and  promised  to  support  him  U  the  Repub- 
licans nominated  him. 

The  paper  became  the  center  of  a  contro- 
versy that  lasted  until  Election  Day.  The  con- 
troversy became  heated  and  even  aciimonlotis 
after  the  Democrats  nominated  Gov.  Adlal  E 
Stevenson  of  Illinois,  and  campaigns  were 
organized  to  persuade  The  Times  to  switch 
its  support.  Thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  poured  in. 

The  publisher  explained  the  paper's  posi- 
tion this  way: 

"We  came  out  for  Eisenhower  In  the  pre- 
conventlon  campaign  because  we  liked  and 
trusted  him  and  because  we  could  not  face 
with  equanimity  the  possibility  of  Taft's 
nomination.  Not  being  a  Republican  organ 
and,  more  times  than  not,  not  supporting 
that  party's  nominees,  we  felt  that  we  had 
no  right  to  speak  to  them  unless  we  said 
that  If  the  General  were  the  nominee  we 
would  support  htm  In  the  election." 

"I    LIKE    STEVENSON" 

"That  Is  a  course  that  1  would  unhesitat- 
ingly repeat  even  though  I  now  know  that  I 
like  Stevenson  and  despite  the  fact  that  I 
now  know  that  I  have  found  many  parts  of 
the  Republican  campaign  distasteful  to  me. " 

Neither  General  Elsenhower's  political 
campaign  In  1952  nor  his  subsequent  career 
In  the  White  House  received  the  publisher's 
unqualified  support. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  first  disappointment  with 
General  Elsenhower,  and  the  most  serious, 
came  over  the  problem  of  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy.  The  Wisconsin  Republican's  fre- 
quent attacks  on  Individuals  as  "spies"  and 
"traitors"  struck  the  publisher  as  reckless 
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and  irresponsible.  By  early  1952,  he  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  what  he  considered  a 
basic  threat  to  civil  liberties  and  traditional 
freedoms  and  fair  play. 

The  publisher  strongly  urged  General  El- 
senhower to  go  on  record  In  the  campaign 
as  'jpposed  to  McCarthyIsm  and  especially  to 
the  Senator's  attacks  on  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, for  whom  both  Mr.  Sulzberger  and 
General  Elsenhower  had  the  highest  regard. 

At  the  candidate's  invitation,  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger drafted  a  pro-Marshall  statement, 
which  General  Elsenhower  proposed  to  de- 
liver as  part  of  a  speech  in  Milwaukee,  in 
Senator  McCarthy's  home  state. 

To  Mr.  Sulzberger's  dismay.  General  EUen- 
hower,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Wisconsin  Re- 
publican leaders,  deleted  the  passage  from 
his  address  Just  before  delUery.  He  made 
the  remarks  later.  In  another  campaign 
speech,  but  the  publisher  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  what  he  regarded  as  General  Ei- 
senhower's failure  to  stand  up  under  politi- 
cal pressure. 

As  the  Issues  and  domestic  Communism 
and  civil  liberties  became  more  prominent, 
the  publisher  established  a  firm  policy  for 
the  newspaper. 

"I  would  not,"  he  declared,  "knowingly 
employ  a  Communist  on  the  news  or  editorial 
staff  of  The  New  York  Times.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not  institute  a  witch  hunt 
to  determine  if  one  such  existed." 

The  publisher  and  The  Times  severely 
criticized  what  they  considered  witch  hunts. 
The  paper  spoke  out  against  the  banning 
and  burning  of  books,  efforts  to  silence  un- 
orthodox thinkers,  indiscriminate  distrust 
of  Government  employes,  the  distribution  of 
black  lists,  the  passage  of  restrictive  Immi- 
gration laws  and  similar  manifestations  of 
what  It  believed  was  unwarranted  fear  and 
hysteria. 

The  Times  considered  Itself  to  be  the 
special  object  of  an  Investigation  In  1955 
and  1956  by  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat  of 
Mississippi.  The  Investigation  was  presented 
as  a  study  of  Communist  infiltration  of  the 
press,  but  Mr.  Sulzberger  viewed  with  con- 
cern the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  news- 
papermen summoned  to  the  hearings  were 
present  or  former  employes  of  The  Times. 

The  publisher  cooperated  with  the  com- 
mittee. He  also  discharged  several  men  whose 
conduct  during  the  Investigation  caused  him 
to  lose  confidence  in  their  ability  to  carry 
out  their  Jobs  in  the  news  departments. 

IN    DEFENSE    OF    FREE    PRESS 

Early  in  1956.  however,  Mr.  Sulzberger  felt 
Impelled  to  go  on  'ecord  In  defense  of  a  free 
press.  An  editorial  said  It  seemed  "quite 
obvious"  that  the  investigation  was  aimed 
at  The  Times  and  that  the  paper  had  been 
"singled  out"  for  attack  because  of  the  vigor 
of  its  opposition  to  the  views  of  Senator 
Eastland  and  some  of  his  associates. 

On  the  question  of  former  Communists  on 
its  staff  The  Times  said:  "It  will  be  our  poUcy 
to  Judge  each  case  on  Its  own  merits.  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Irredeemable 
sin.  We  think  It  Is  possible  to  atone  through 
good  performance  for  past  errors". 

"Our  faith  Is  strong,"  the  editorial  ended, 
"that  long  after  Senator  Eastland  and  his 
present  subcommittee  are  forgotten,  long 
after  segregation  has  lost  its  final  battle  in 
the  South,  long  after  all  that  was  known  as 
McCarthyIsm  is  a  dim,  unwelcome  memory, 
long  after  the  last  Congressional  committee 
has  learned  that  It  cannot  tamper  success- 
fully with  a  free  press.  The  New  York  Times 
win  still  be  speaking  for  the  men  who  make 
It,  and  only  for  the  men  who  make  It.  and 
E  peaking  without  fear  or  favor  the  truth  as 
it  sees  it." 

During  the  difficult  Eastland  incidents,  the 
paper  suffered  a  blow  of  a  different  kind.  On 
Oct.  3,  1955,  General  Adler  died,  leaving  a  per- 
sonal gap  in  the  publisher's  life  that  could 
not  be  filled  and  a  gap  In  the  paper's  man- 


agement that  had  to  be  filled.  General  Adler's 
successor  as  a  trustee  was  Mr.  Dryfoos,  who 
had  married  Marian  Sulzberger  and.  In  a 
training  pattern  similar  to  that  of  his  father- 
in-law.  had  risen  to  the  vice  presidency  of 
the  newspaper. 

RESIGNED  A  YEARS  LATEr. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  named  president  of  The 
New  York  Times  Company  on  April  23.  1957. 
when  Mr.  Sulzberger  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  It  was  almost  exactly  four  years  later 
that  Mr.  Sulzberger  stepped  down  as  pub- 
lisher In  favor  of  Mr.  Dryfoos. 

His  statement  at  that  time,  while  both  sad 
and  witty,  again  pointed  to  his  concept  of 
himself  as  a  steward : 

"No  one  man  can  operate  a  bvislncss  of  this 
size.  He  can  and  must  rely  upon  his  associates 
and  In  this  respect  I  have  been  particularly 
fortunate.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  single  out 
any  number  of  Individuals  without  doing  In- 
justice to  others.  We  now  are  a  body  over 
five  thousand  strong.  I  do  not  know  which 
driver  It  was  who  overcame  the  particular 
difficulties  on  the  night  of  any  one  of  our 
great  snowstorms  last  winter  or  which  com- 
positor or  proofreader  saved  us  from  untold 
additional  libel,  or  which  flyboy  caught  out 
the  badly  printed  copy  that  might  otherwise 
have  gone  into  the  White  House — or  even 
worse,  to  me.  I  bow  to  the  bookkeepers,  the 
telephone  girls  with  their  ever-cheerful 
voices,  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  I  don't 
think  we  make  our  own  candles,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  able  mechanical  depart- 
ment has  plenty  on  hand  agaln.st  emer- 
gencies." 

Mr.  Sulzberger  had  succeeded  General 
Adler  as  publisher  of  The  Chattanooga 
Times,  but  served  only  brlefiy  because  he  be- 
lieved newspaper  leadership  should  be 
"homegrown."  In  February,  1957.  Ben  Hale 
Golden  of  Chattanooga,  who  married  Ruth 
Sulzberger  in  1946,  became  president  and 
publisher  and  Mr.  Sulzberger  took  the  new 
position  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chattanooga  paper.  Mrs.  Golden,  who  filed 
for  a  divorce  in  late  1964,  became  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  paper  on 
Dec.  22,  1964. 

In  December  of  1958.  during  the  Involved 
strike  by  the  newspaper  deliverers  that  re- 
sulted in  a  newspaper  blackout  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Sulzberger  kept  The  New  York  'Hmes 
news  staff  at  work  while  all  other  newspaper 
plants  were  dark. 

After  the  strike  v.-as  over  employes  who 
had  been  kept  on  the  payroll  sent  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger a  memorial  "to  let  him  know  that  the 
men  and  women  who  work  for  him  are 
touched  by  the  great  kindness  he  has  shown 
In  the  dark  period  that  came  this  month 
with  forced  suspension  of  publication;  that 
this  and  past  kindnesses,  far  beyond  the 
margins  of  moral  responsibility,  deepen  their 
loyalty  and  shall  not  be  forgotten."  There 
were  330  signatures  on  the  document. 

In  1958,  the  publisher  broke  vrith  a  tradi- 
tion observed  by  The  Times  and  most  other 
family-owned  newspapers.  Because  deaths 
and  InheritanceB  had  spread  the  stock  of  the 
paper  outside  the  immediate  family,  he  is- 
sTied  the  first  annual  public  statement  of 
The  Tlmes's  finances.  It  showed  that  his 
management  had  been  successful  and  that 
he  had  carried  out  his  precept  that  editorial 
excellence  and  sound  business  management 
went  hand  in  hand. 

THE    60    PROFITABI.E    YEARS 

The  report  showed  a  profit  after  taxes  for 
1957  of  $3,010,067.  It  was  the  60th  consecu- 
tive year  that  The  Times  had  shown  a  profit. 

Other  figures  and  subsequent  reports  dem- 
onstrated the  paper's  financial  health.  Dur- 
ing 1958.  for  the  first  time,  the  Times  Maga- 
zine carried  more  lines  of  advertising  than 
any  other  magazine. 

The  Monday-to-Frlday  average  circulation 
of  The  Times  in  November  stood  at  1,025,873. 
In  1934.  it  was  465,078.  The  Sunday  clrcula- 


tlo»i-l\ad  risen  to  1,579,994,  from  713,258  in 
1935. 

In  keeping  with  the  publisher's  goals  of 
service,  as  well  as  success.  The  Times  carried 
on  Mr,  Ochs's  Christmastime  appeal,  the 
Hundred  Neediest  Cases.  From  1912  through 
the  1967  appeal,  it  raised  H8.233,133  for 
major  Roman  Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish charities. 

Prom  his  work  at  The  Times,  the  publisher 
was  precipitated  into  numberless  rclatrd 
duties.  Many  of  there  pertained  to  the  pa- 
pers radio  ttaticn  and  a  Canadian  newsprint 
company,  the  Spruce  Palls  Power  and  Paper 
Conipany.  Ltd.,  in  which  The  Times  held  a 
■'2  ppr  cent  Interest. 

In  1943,  he  became  the  first  New  York 
City  publisher  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs 
to  be  elected  a  director  of  The  Associated 
Press.  He-was  re-elected  to  two  more  three- 
year  terms. 

In  matters  outside  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, he  sought  to  concentrate  his  activities 
on  the  cultural  and  philanthropic  life  of 
the  ci'ty. 

PORTRAIT    AT    COLUMBIA 

He  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  University 
from  1944  to  1959.  Among  the  many  honors 
accorded  to  him  when  he  resigned  and  be- 
came trustee  emeritus  was  a  portrait  com- 
missioned by  the  university.  It  was  hung  in 
Low  Memorial  Library,  among  pictures  of 
other  Columbia  officials,  including  General 
Elsenhower.  Mr.  Sulzberger  had  played  an 
Important  role  In  bringing  the  general  to  the 
university  as  Its  president. 

Tlie  publisher  was  also  chairman  of  Co- 
lumbia's bicentennial  celebration. 

The  university  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  honored  him  with  the  Journal - 
Ism  Award  for  singular  Journalistic  per- 
formance In  the  public  Interest.  The  Intro- 
duction to  the  citation  pointed  out  a  fact 
that  refiected  the  kind  of  publisher  he  was. 
The  paper,  the  statement  read,  "has  never 
been  known  as  Sulzberger'.";  Times  or  anyone 
else's  for  that  matter." 

In  all  of  his  public  career,  in  fact,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  paper  that  mattered, 
not  him.  One  daughter  was  ristonlshed  when 
she  was  asked  in  Europe  If  her  father  were 
the  Sulzberger  who  was  publisher  of  The 
Times.  He  had  always  "stDOd  so  consistently 
behind  and  not  in  front  of  his  Job  I  had 
never  realized  that  Sulzberger  was  a  numa.'  " 
she  wrcte  later. 

In  1950,  The  "nmes  hailed  the  publication 
of  the  first  50  volumes  of  the  papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  another  project  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  publisher.  The  Times  had,  in 
fact,  given  $2,000,000  so  that  Princeton  could 
undertake  the  huge  project.  The  Times  edi- 
torial noted  with  pride  that  each  volume 
would  bear  this  inscription: 

•Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Adolph  3. 
Ochs.  publisher  of  The  New  York  Times. 
1896-1935,  who  by  the  example  of  a  responsi- 
ble press  enlarged  and  fortified  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan  concept  of  a  free  press." 

As  Tlie  Times  was  the  core  cf  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's public  life,  his  family  was  the  hP.irt 
and  Eoul  of  his  private  life. 

By  heritage  as  v.-ell  as  by  choice,  he  was  a 
Reform  Jew  and  he  reared  his  children  ac- 
cordingly. But  it  was  to  him  a  religio:i.  not 
a  nationality.  He  did  not  believe  Jev.s  to  bs 
a  race  or  a  people  and.  like  Mr.  Ochs.  was 
deeply  opposed  to  the  Zionist  movement. 

He  loved  children — his  own  four  and  their 
children— and  kept  the  key  to  children's 
confidence  long  after  the  a^c  when  many 
adults  mislay  it.  He  wrote  poems  for  them. 
made  up  animal  sagas  and  admonished  them 
from  his  heart. 

He  was  warm  and  attracted  people  easily. 
Because  of  the  square  set  of  his  shoulders  and 
his  trim  physique,  he  gave  the  impression  of 
a  tall  and  dominating  man.  although  he  wjs 
of  average  height — 5  feet  9  inches.  Because 
he  was  handsome  and  carried  the  newspaper 
aura  with  him  and  because  he  liked  to  do 
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things  with  style,  le  waa  characterized  often 
as  having  glamour. 

In  fact,  one  dauf hter  onoe  asked  Mrs.  Sulz- 
berger If  Mr.  Suljberger  "were  the  kind  of 
man  who  gave  bracelets  to  chorus  girls." 

In  adversity  he  >cept  a  sense  of  humor  and 
a  sense  of  proportion.  In  1963,  when  a  strike 
he  sat  In  his  office,  not 
brooding  but  writing  a  bit  of  doggerel,  a  wry 
comment  on  the  i  uspeiudon  of  publication : 

"He  worked  very  h  ard  and  he  never  watched 


the  clock, 
AJid  he  poliahei 

front  door. 
By  dint  of  hard 
And  in  35  years 


up  the  handle  of  the  big 

labor  he  rose  to  the  top, 
The  Times  was  no  more." 

His  humor  oft  sn  took  elaborate  visual 
turns.  Many  years  after  his  marriage,  he  con- 
tracted to  transplant  from  Lake  George, 
N.Y.,  the  large  spi-uce  tree  under  which  the 
young  Iphlgene  0;h8  had  once  refused  him. 
A  truck  returned  irtth  the  wrong  spruce,  but 
inyway  at  Hlllandale,  the 
family's  country  home,  then  in  White  Plains, 
and  stlU  survives  on  the  property. 

<  )F     THE     MATTER 

l4ved  games  and  hobbies.  At 

his    friend    and    editor, 

crossword  puzzles  and 

for  the  paper. 

^^eekend  when  the  original 

successor  in  Long  Ridge, 

resound  to  voices — young  and 

diicusslon  and  laughter. 

a  bon  vivant  in  town  and 

country,  had  reduced  the 

the  essentials   of   Ice   and 

drinks   "on   the   rocks" 


ard 
crea  ted 
Cr(  islics 


The  publisher 
one    point,    he 
Charles  Merz 
Bnall^  Double- 
It  ♦M  a  rare 
Hlllandale  and  Iti 
Conn.,  did  not 
old — in  games. 

The  publisher 
on  weekend  in  th( 
old    fashioned   to 
whisky   long 
were  common 

A  cocktail 
his  anniversaries 
Recipe  for  A.  H.  S 
1  part  wisdom.  1 
In   the    fashion   i 
serve  lavishly. 

He  had  trouble 
his  wife  could 
sort  of  descriptlolk 
handicap,  he  went 
evenings    as    the 
host — courteous, 
citing  witty  poetr 
tion  with  broad 

His  daughter 
she  called  "A 

"A.   H.   S.   Is   a 
dresser,  he  is  no 
He   is   moody 
lessly    stimulating 
gray  hair.  He 
He    is    a   dog 
Judge  of  bourbon 
He  plays  cards 
newspaper." 

In  his  later  yean 
On  a  round-the- 
fered  a  stroke  in 
had  another  a 
quick  wit. 

The  theme  Mr. 
lumbia's 
knowledge  and 
might   have   been 
theme  of  his  s 
Times 


ittai  ;k 


lit 


[From  the  New 
Reston   Delivers 


tQlS! 


(A  tribute  dellfered 
Reston,   executive 
Times,  at  a  memoi|lal 
Sulzberger.) 

The  purpose  of 
Is  to  pause  for  a 
the  meaning  of  a 
ment  of  a  death, 
our    resp>ects    to 
family.  And  in 
fortify  our  faith 
new  our  courage  b; 


U  w 


thB 


before 

shaktr  given  to  him  on  one  of 
\  as  inscribed: 
;ocktail: 

jart  wit,  1  part  humanity, 
A.   H.   S.,   mix   well   and 

remembering  names,   but 

recall  them,  from  the  vaguest 

Even  with  his  awkward 

through  many  elaborate 

most    charming    guest    or 

1  elling  brief  anecdotes,  re- 

and  salting  his  conversa- 

pUns. 

R  .ith  wrote  for  a  collection 
Po]ithology  of  Verse"; 

family  man.   A   fastidious 
tx  d  for  his  weekend  clothes. 
Accusing.   Serious.   And   end- 
He    has    blue    eyes    and 
smdkes  a  pipe  and  eats  pills, 
fan  :ler   and    breeder,    a   good 
and  a  country  gentleman, 
drinks.  He  works  for  a 


Ke 


he  was  beset  by  ill  health. 

^orld  trip  in   1957,  he  suf- 

Itangoon,  Burma,  and  later 

But  he  never  lost  his 


ulzberger  Inspired  for  Co- 

bicenten^ial   was   "Man's  right   to 

free  use  thereof."   This 

his   own  theme   and   the 

teviardshlp  of  The  New  York 


tie 
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Times.  Dec.   16.   1968) 
TRIBUTE   AT   Sulzberger 
Service 


yesterday   by   James 

editor  of  The  New  York 

service  for  Arthur  Hays 


service  of  remembrance 
minutes  to  think  about 
life — rather  than  the  mo- 
'Ve  have  come  here  to  pay 
our    dear    friend    and    bis 
process,  I  hope  we  may 
human  decency  and  re- 
trying to  recall  something 


of  the  magic  of  his  personality  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  character. 

We  cannot  help  but  grieve  at  such  a  time, 
but  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be  morbid.  For 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  was.  among  many 
other  things,  a  Joyous  man.  Five  years  ago. 
when  he  was  already  seriously  ill.  he  wrote 
out  the  instructions  for  this  occasion. 

There  were  to  be  none  of  the  ghoulish  trap- 
pings of  death,  he  said.  No  fancy  casket,  no 
mountains  of  flowers  smelling  of  the  grave 
and,  on  pain  of  eternal  punishment — for 
some  reason  not  quite  clear  to  me — no  Mo- 
zart. He  had  a  thing  about  Mozart  and  he  was 
forever  chasing  the  poor  man  off  the  Times 
radio  station. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  at  the  top  of  a 
newspaper  to  t>e  joyful  these  days.  Those  of 
ufi  who  report  have  fun:  this  age  may  not 
make  sense  but  it  makes  news.  But  a  news- 
paper publisher  is  a  little  like  a  doctor:  he 
spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  listening  to 
people  who  have  a  pain.  Also.  Arthur  Sulz- 
berger did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  lead 
the  paper  in  a  calm  or  joyous  time. 

BECAME   PUBLISHER    IN    1035 

He  became  publisher  in  1935  during  the 
economic  depression  and  endured  the  tumult 
of  three  wars  until  the  end.  This  was  a  time, 
first,  of  drift  and  hallucination,  then  of  un- 
speakable violence  and  disorder,  leading  to 
the  transformation  of  our  professional  life, 
of  our  national  life,  and  of  the  larger  life  of 
the  human  family. 

Still  he  presided  over  The  Times  during 
this  convulsive  period  with  rare  good  Judg- 
ment, unfailing  human  consideration,  and  a 
remarkable  combination  of  seriousness  and 
merriness.  Pew  arguments  ever  became  stri- 
dent for  long  at  his  council  table  before  he 
broke  the  tension  with  an  amiable  Jest. 

He  had  a  wonderful  compassion  for  the 
weaknesses  of  the  human  spirit  and  hated 
gossip  and  personal  criticism  or  spite.  No- 
body ever  made  a  silly  fool  of  himself  with- 
out being  told  to  forget  it.  Was  anybody  sick 
or  in  trouble?  Arthur  Sulzberger  was  usually 
the  first  to  help  out.  Were  families  separated 
in  the  service  of  the  paper?  He  was  usuallj 
the  first  to  rememljer. 

He  kept  a  "calendar  of  kindness"  and  was 
forever  sending  notes  or  genial  rhymes,  or 
presents,  to  mark  birthdays  or  anniversaries, 
not  only  to  his  own  loved  ones,  but  to  the 
larger  family  of  The  Times,  and  the  widen- 
ing circle  of  his  friends. 

I  have  known  a  lot  of  good  newspapermen 
and  a  lot  of  good  family  men.  but  not  so 
many  who  were  both.  There  is  an  unfailing 
rule  of  life — that  news  always  breaks  just 
when  a  man  is  supposed  to  t>e  going  home. 
But  Arthur  Sulzberger,  late  home  or  not, 
somehow  managed  to  reconcile  his  profes- 
sional and  family  responsibilities. 

AN  INCORRIGIBLE  POET 

He  was  an  incorrigible  poet,  cartoonist, 
story-teller,  amateur  painter,  interior  deco- 
rator, drlnk-mlxer  and  furniture-mover. 

For  twenty  years  he  moved  the  furniture 
up  and  down  and  around  the  old  family 
house  at  5  B:ast  80th  Street,  and  then,  when 
he  was  finally  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, he  sold  the  house. 

There  was  an  irrepressible  streak  of  Lewis 
Carroll  in  him.  and  be  turned  his  home  into 
a  wonderland  of  his  own.  Who  but  A.H.S. 
would  name  two  of  his  children  Punch  and 
Judy?  Who  but  he  could  sit  on  the  stairs 
with  the  children  on  his  way  to  a  party — 
demonstrating  the  art  of  blowing  out  his 
collapsed  tall  silk  opera  hat? 

He  wrote  and  illustrated  books  for  the 
children — about  Ellle  (the  elephant)  and 
Allle  (the  alligator),  who  turned  Into  pigs 
when  any  of  the  children  ate  too  much  Ice 
cream. 

His  production  of  Illustrated  letters  to  the 
family  was  prodigious.  He  always  portrayed 
himself  as  Barney  Google.  He  celebrated  Aug. 
14 — the  date  he  first  proposed  and  was  re- 
jected— by  presenting  Iphlgene  one  year  with 


a   beautifully   Iced   cake,   made   entirely   of 
wood. 

When  she  finally  did  agree  to  marry  him 
under  a  tree  at  Lake  George,  he  had  the  tree 
moved  to  their  house  In  Westchester  County. 
When  the  eldest  of  his  three  daughters  was 
married,  he  wandered  around  the  wedding 
reception  with  a  sign  on  his  back,  reading: 
"If  you  liked  the  setting  and  the  ceremony, 
remember  I  have  two  more." 

SENSE    OF    PERSPECTIVE 

Though  he  was  deeply  involved  in  life, 
there  was  something  in  him  that  stood  apart. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  really  a  sense  of 
perspective,  and  he  used  it  to  a  purpose. 

His  rhymes  were  kisses,  and  sometimes  they 
were  gentle  admonitions  to  the  children,  and 
occasionally  they  were  editorials,  but  always 
this  exuberant  capering  was  the  expression  of 
a  merry  and  a  loving  heart. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  pick 
up  this  quality  on  43d  Street — after  all.  The 
Times  is  not  widely  known  as  a  center  of 
puckish  frivolity. 

This  is  something  he  inherited,  and  he  was 
obviously  a  poetic  spirit  before  he  was  a 
publisher.  He  was  the  second  of  the  three  sons 
of  Rachael  Pelxotto  Hays  and  Cyrus  L. 
Sulzberger. 

His  eldest  brother,  Leo,  died  In  1926.  The 
youngest  brother,  David,  died  in  1962.  Thus 
what  Is  passing  here  is  the  last  member  of  the 
seventh  generation  of  a  remarkable  Ameri- 
can family  that  started  here  In  1695,  before 
there  was  an  independent  country. 

FYom  this  family  too.  he  Inherited  not  only 
a  merry  but  a  deeply  serious  strain  which 
increased  as  his  health  and  strength  ebbed. 

He  was  not  given  to  philosophic  specula- 
tion and  wasted  little  time  on  phantom  ideas. 
But  occasionally  he  scribbled  his  thoughts 
on  a  little  black  notebook  that  was  always 
at  hand. 

"I  have  no  personal  God."  he  once  wrote. 
"No  one  who  watches  over  me.  No  one  to 
whom  I  am  Indebted  for  the  gift  of  life  other 
than  my  parents,  who  have  been  dead  for 
many  years. 

"My  prayers  are  to  me.  I  challenge  myself 
to  be  good  to  those  I  love,  to  treat  decently 
those  with  whom  I  come  In  contact.  If  I  de- 
serve punishment,  it  will  be  meted  out  by 
my  fellow  men  or  by  my  own  conscience.  That 
is  ever  present,  and  one  cannot  fool  or  mis- 
lead it." 

GENUINELY    MODEST    MAN 

When  we  come  to  assess  his  contributions 
to  his  newspaper  and  profession,  we  have  to 
do  so  without  any  self-glorification  on  his 
part.  It  may  have  occurred  to  a  few  of  you 
from  time  to  time  that  modesty  is  not  the 
newspaperman's  most  prominent  character- 
istic. 

But  Arthur  Sulzberger  was  a  genuinely 
modest  man.  A  year  after  he  became  pub- 
lisher, he  wrote,  "I  find  myself  not  as  an 
iirbltrary  wlelder  of  authority  but  rather 
as  a  servant  to  the  coxu'se  of  events,  over 
which  I  have  no  control  and  to  which  I  must 
react." 

Even  after  he  had  been  on  The  Times  for 
forty  years,  during  which  he  had  led  it  to 
spectacular  successes,  he  was  giving  most  of 
the  credit  to  his  associates  and  conceding 
only  that  "the  backs  of  my  ears  are  not  as 
wet  as  they  were  .  .  ." 

He  was  mortally  afraid  of  abusing  personal 
power,  or  the  power  of  the  paper.  He  was 
always  reminding  himself  that  even  in  pri- 
vate conversation  what  he  said  might  carry 
unintended  significance  because  of  the  posi- 
tion he  held,  and  either  hurt  somebody  or 
give  one  of  his  reporters  the  wrong  idea  that 
he  wanted  his  views  reflected  In  the  paper. 

Shortly  after  Arthtir  Hays  Sulzberger  Joined 
The  rimes — almost  50  years  ago — Alfred 
North  Whitehead  wrote  a  little  book  called 
"Symbolism"  In  which  he  said  something 
which,  for  me,  describes  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger's  problems  and 
achievements  on  The  Times. 
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"It  1«  the  first  Btep  in  wtsdom,"  White- 
bead  wrote,  "to  recognize  that  the  major 
ftdvances  in  clriltJktJon  are  procesBes  which 
aU  but  wreck  tha  society  in  which  they 
occur  .  . . 

COMPETU'lVE  BUSIN«^8 

"The  art  of  free  society  conaiste,  first. 
In  the  maintenance  of  the  symbolic  code, 
and  secondly.  In  fearlessness,  of  revision.  .  .  . 
Those  societies  which  cannot  combine  rev- 
erence to  their  symbols  with  freedom  of 
revision,  must  ultimately  decay  from  an- 
archy or  from  .  .  .  slow  atrophy.  .  .  ." 

This  may  help  us  understand.  Newspaper- 
Ing  is  a  savagely  competitive  business.  You 
have  to  make  major  advances  or  die.  The 
graveyard  of  great  newspapers,  alas.  Is  very 
wide  and  deep,  but  Arthur  Sulzberger  risked 
the  changes  and  ma  e  the  advances. 

He  combined  reverence  to  the  symbol  and 
tradition  of  The  Times — and  reverence  Is 
the  right  word — with  fearlessness  of  revi- 
sion. This  is  no  time  or  place  for  compari- 
sons, but  in  most  newspapers,  the  owners 
lend  to  consolidate  and  the  managers  to 
innovate. 

Maybe  because  Arthur  Sulzberger  thought 
of  himself  in  terms  of  stewa-dship  rather 
than  of  ownership,  he  managed  to  strike 
this  difficult  balance  between  the  two,  and 
my  own  experience  with  him  was  that  he 
was  more  fearless  in  revision  than  most  of 
us. 

What  is  lai-ticularly  interesting  Is  how  he 
did  It.  He  didn't  have  the  particular  swing 
or  melody  of  cur  craft  when  he  Joined  The 
Times  at  27. 

He  never  even  learned  how  to  run  a  type- 
\vTiter.  "e  was  not  a  specialist  in  gathering 
news  or  advertising.  He  was  not  a  prophet 
of  the  coming  age. 

He  was  not  full  of  self-confidence  when 
he  took  over  and  he  didn't  even  begin  with 
the  CO  fidence  of  all  his  associates,  but  by 
any  standards  of  excellence  or  commerce 
or  ethics,  he   \/as  a  remarkable  success. 

SIMPLE  INTEGRITT 

The  explanation,  I  believe,  was  simple 
integrity.  He  combined  a  general  ease  and 
charm  in  personal  relations  with  good  Judg- 
ment, a  belief  In  young  men  like  Orvll  Dry- 
foos  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  and  a  true 
and  natural  morality  of  action. 

He  was  not  a  morallzer.  but  he  preserved 
that  vanishing  gift  of  actually  listening  to 
what  other  people  said  and  then  thinking 
about  It  before  he  answered. 

The  result  was  that  men  went  away  from 
him  feeling  that  they  had  been  heard  out 
to  the  end  ana  that  they  were  treated  fair- 
ly, for  he  had  the  gift  of  reminding  us.  by 
his  gusto  and  his  example,  of  the  decencies 
of  life. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  enduring 
quality  of  his  example  and  character,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  look  around. 

The  new  generation  of  this  family  \3  al- 
ready in  place,  with  another  Arthur  Sulz- 
berger at  Its  head,  and  has  carried  The 
Times  to  even  greater  successes  than  ever 
before,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  step 
lively,  for  the  next  generation  Is  already 
knocking  at  the  door. 

The  test  of  great  leadership  is  whether  It 
leaves  behind  a  situation  which  common 
sense  and  hard  work  can  deal  with  success- 
fully. 

Reverence  for  the  symbol  and  fearless- 
ness of  revision — all  that  we  have  and 
mean  to  defend — all  that  and  Iphlgene  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  and  her  children,  and  their 
children,  who  will  learn  the  art  In  their 
time. 


ONLY   ONE   REMEDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  become  so  accustomed  to 


daily  stories  of  rape  and  robbery  and 
murder  In  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  that  I  suspect  many  of  them 
make  no  impression  at  all  on  some  of  us. 
Crime  Is  such  an  hourly  occurrence  In 
Washington  that  only  the  more  bizarre 
aspects  of  it  seem  to  draw  any  real  at- 
tention. 

But  If  we  could  know  the  private 
thoughts  of  the  citizens  of  this  world's 
capital,  Mr.  President,  I  think  they 
might  be  summed  up  in  two  words:  out- 
rage and  fear.  No  person  who  lives  or 
works  In  this  city,  or  who  walks  its 
streets,  is  safe,  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  chilling  fact  must  surely  produce 
a  cold  and  frustrating  fury. 

An  extraordinarily  well-written  arti- 
cle in  Monday's  Washington  Post  by 
Anne  Chamberlin.  headlined  "Reflec- 
tions on  Life  in  the  City,"  tells  us  more 
graphically,  even  than  the  mounting  sta- 
tistics, what  has  happened  to  the  city 
that  all  Americans  should  love. 

Once  residents  of  the  gracious  and 
beautiful  city  of  Washington,  the  writer 
says,  chose  their  neighborhoods  "for 
touchingly  Old  World  reasons — schools, 
trees,  gardens,  lawns,  neighbors.  These 
days,  you  choose  according  to  your  taste 
in  crime." 

What  a  bitter  commentary.  But  how 
appallingly  true  it  has  become.  On  every 
hand  we  see  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Washington,  D.C.,  today  is  a  city  of  law- 
lessness and  terror,  where  the  orderly 
processes  that  make  civilization  possible 
have  broken  down. 

We  see  it  in  the  statements  of  the 
Mayor-Commissioner;  in  editorials  and 
news  stories  in  the  press;  in  words  spok- 
en on  the  floor  of  Congress;  and  in  the 
tragedies  that  are  daily,  and  increasing- 
ly, befalling  the  people  who  live  and 
work,  and  even  visit,  in  their  country's 
Capital. 

How  much  worse,  Mr.  President,  is  this 
situation  to  be  allowed  to  grow?  How 
much  longer  will  the  responsible  agen- 
cies of  Government  shirk  doing  v.hat 
must  be  done? 

There  is  only  one  remedy,  and  every- 
one, including  the  ciiminals.  know  what 
it  is:  prompt  arrest,  swift  trial,  and  sure 
punishment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  failing 
miserably  in  the  last  two  areas.  Guilty 
persons,  who  have  been  apprehended 
quickly  enough,  are  let  out  on  bail  with 
scarcely  a  thought  given  to  their  po- 
tentiality for  committing  additional 
crimes,  their  trials  delayed  for  weeks 
and  months  and  even  years.  Punishment 
grows  more  and  more  remote,  and  as  it 
does  the  criminal  repeaters  grow  even 
bolder.  Crime  for  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress must  take  prompt  action  to  amend 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  impossible,  as  nearly  so  as  we  can, 
the  ability  of  the  criminal  to  repeatedly 
commit  crimes  on  the  streets  while  out 
on  bail. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
newspaper  article  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded here  will  be  widely  read.  Bitter 
comments  such  as  these  on  the  new  "way 
of  life"  in  what  should  be  the  world's 


finest  city  maiy  help  to  stir  U8  Into  the 
action  that  Is  needed. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reflections  on  Life  in  the  Citt 
(By  Anne  Chamberlin) 
(Note.— This  article  represents  the  per- 
sonal viewpoint  of  Miss  Chamberlin,  a  Wash- 
ington-based writer  for  the  late  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  The  editors  of  Style  welcome 
contributions  to  "Point  of  View.") 

I  was  reflecting  the  other  evening,  as  I 
scraped  the  pavement  out  of  my  left  kneecap, 
took  inventory  of  my  bruises  and  reassembled 
my  groceries,  that  you  newcomers  moving  to 
Washington  this  January  have  a  lot  more  to 
consider  in  selecting  a  place  to  live  than  they 
did.  say,  the  year  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  quite 
make  it. 

I  should  perhaps  explain  that  my  knee  got 
scraped  when  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
four  teen-age  toughs  who  had  followed  me 
home  from  the  market.  The  bruise  above  my 
mouth  was  from  the  heavy  glove  which  had 
stifled  my  cries  for  help.  My  coat  pocket  was 
torn  loose  by  their  hasty  search  for  my  wallet. 
My  dinner  was  trampled  as  they  made  their 
escape.  It  happened  at  7:15  in  the  evening. 

Half  running,  aware  they  were  behind  me. 
I  had  gotten  half  way  down  the  driveway  of 
my  own  apartment  building.  10  yards  from 
the  lobby,  the  switchboard,  the  closed-circuit 
TV  security  system,  and  about  15  feet  from  a 
police  patrol  car.  So  it  wasn't  as  If  they  had 
all  day. 

But  I  really  only  wanted  to  make  the  point 
that  a  newcomer  here  used  to  choose  his 
neighborhood  for  touchingly  Old  World  rea- 
sons— schools,  trees,  gardens,  lawns,  neigh- 
bors. These  days,  you  clioose  according  to 
your  taste  in  crime.  (During  the  election 
campaign  they  tried  to  downgrade  our  crime 
standing  to  somewhere  between  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  LeopoldvlUe  in  the  Congo.  But 
now  that  we  can  gel  back  to  telling  it  like 
it  Is,  if  they  don't  move  us  back  to  the  top 
three,  we  should  demand  a  recount.) 

I  have  a  friend,  for  example,  who  Is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  Cleveland  Park  area. 
She  has  had  four  break-ins.  She  has  awak- 
ened in  the  night  to  see  a  pair  of  hands  pry- 
ing apart  the  bars  on  her  bedroom  window. 
She  has  seen  an  arm  reach  In  and  remove  her 
purse  from  her  desk  in  the  living  room.  She 
Just  asks  the  management  to  keep  installing 
thicker  bars.  She  Is  now  happily  ensconced  In 
a  sort  of  tastefully  upholstered  tank  trap, 
and  as  she  keeps  telling  me.  she  gets  home 
In  one  piece  with  her  groceries. 

A  lot  of  people  will  try  to  tell  you  Chevy 
Chase  Is  where  the  action  is.  At  least  you 
won't  have  to  plan  any  after-dinner  enter- 
tainment. At  a  small  party  there  a  few  Sr.tur- 
days  ago  the  front  door  burst  open  and  the 
next  thing  everybody  knew  they'd  been 
separated  from  their  money  and  Jewels,  the 
men  had  been  bound,  gagged  and  stacked 
In  the  livlnt;  room,  while  one  wife  was 
escorted  upstairs  and  raped.  Neighbors  were 
home  and  awake,  lights  blazing  all  over  the 
block,  but  when  the  "entertainers"  had 
finished  their  act,  so  to  speak,  they  faded 
Into  the  night  unimpeded. 

Georgetown,  of  course.  Is  still  full  of  charm, 
and  I  lived  there  myself  for  years.  But  even  I 
could  kick  open  the  deUghtful  French  doors 
that  gave  access  to  and  from  the  garden, 
which  backed  onto  a  dark  alley.  And  I  got 
tired  of  the  nightly  ritual,  before  going  out 
to  dinner  or  upstairs  to  bed.  of  preparing 
the  place  to  be  ransacked.  The  purse  open 
and  conveniently  placed  by  a  lighted  lamp, 
the  Jewelry  spread  out  on  the  bureau,  the 
antique  Korean  chest  unlocked,  so  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary  to  have  at  It  with  an 
axe  to  discover  it  was  full  of  nothing  but 
old  tablecloths.   It  always  reminded   me   of 
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thoee  snacks  we  xised  to  leave  out  for  Santa 
Claus  on  Chrlstfeaa  Ere  wben  we  were 
children. 

In  the  New  Southwest,  where  I  now  live.  I 
Inhabit  a  cement  box.  It  would  take  a  block 
and  tackle  and  pltons  to  climb  to  my 
windows  and  I'vel  added  a  police-approved 
drop-bolt  second  lock  to  the  door.  The 
management  requires  a  key,  but  I  have  to 
assume  they  arenft  passing  out  samples  In 
the  neighborhood  jAs  the  new  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  says,  i  "You've  got  to  believe 
somebody."  i 

There's  Just  thei  matter  of  shopping.  They 
run  a  pretty  tai  t  ship  at  Peoples  Drug, 
where  there  are  of \en  two  cops  with  guns  pa- 
trolling the  candj  counter  and  a  squad  car 
outside  with  the  notor  running.  But  for  the 
younger  set,  not  big  enough  for  wallet- 
snatching,  the  SJifeway  is  a  razzle-dazzle 
year-round  smor;  asbord  party.  The  first 
course  is  usually  f:  uit — a  few  grapes  here,  an 
apple,  orange  or  bi  nana  there.  At  this  season 
it's  pomegranates.  Around  the  store  it's  sip 
and  munch  as  yo  i  go.  Pit.  skin,  pith,  core, 
seeds  or  empty  Pexi  cans  get  spat  or  tossed 
Into  the  bins  with  the  frozen  broccoli.  Some- 
times the  pomegra  lates  fall  apart  sooner  and 
land  among  the  b  itter  and  eggs.  One  night 
when  I  was  there  a  young  man  made  off  with 
fight  steaks.  Whitn  I  visited  my  friend's 
Cleveland  Park  Saf  »way,  she  remarked,  a  little 
louder  "than  I  thought  necessary,  that  it 
"must  seem  odd  fcr  a  Southwester  to  bother 
with  the  checkout  ;ounter." 

There  Is  quite  a  selection  of  parks,  by  the 
way.  Rock  Creek,  where  the  wife  of  a  high 
State  Department  official  was  raped  by  three 
teen-agers  as  she  was  walking  her  dogs — at 
mid-morning,  in  plain  view  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue — has  retlrKl  the  rape  trophy.  (The 
fourth  member  of  the  band  obliged  by  hold- 
ing her  dogs.  Qx.estion  de  nuance.)  The 
Chesapeake  and  Oliio  canal  towpath,  rescued 
from  the  bulldoze 's  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
and  his  ragged  baiid  of  nature  lovers,  is  per- 
fectly beautiful,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  A  friend  of  m  ne  was  murdered  there  In 
broad  daylight,  ^thln  hailing  distance  of 
the  Georgetown  E*o  Station. 

You  might  want  to  consider  your  Police 
Precinct.  Here  again  my  friend  in  Cleveland 
Park  is  almost  obnoxiously  enthusiastic 
about  Number  8  li  avlng  naturally  seen  quite 
a  bit  of  them,  she  enjoys  a  very  warm  rela- 
tionship, often  Inv  ting  the  investigating  offi- 
cers to  stay  for  a  cup  of  tea  when  they've 
finished  taking  no  ;es.  "The  Captain  says  you 
have  a  very  nice  place  here."  one  of  them 
confided  the  last  time  around  (TV  set, 
clothes,  typewritei.) 

Along  with  the  addresses  of  caterers  and 
part-time  butlers  so  vital  to  Washington 
social  life,  you  will  find  your  address  book 
will  soon  Include  1  he  names  and  direct  tele- 
phone numbers  of  the  detectives  assigned  to 
your  various  conf n  )ntations. 

Your  wife  may  want  to  reappraise  her 
wardrobe.  Every  cay  on  the  Society  pages, 
of  course,  you  se«  picturs  of  our  Beautiful 
People  attired  in  minis,  maxis  and  genuine 
Puccis.  Although  i;he  was  asked  to  go  home 
and  pile  on  more  clothes,  one  of  our  social 
leaders  actually  turned  up  at  the  Smith- 
sonian in  a  see-tk  rough.  But  in  general  it's 
better  to  strip  dovm  to  go  out  than  to  dress 
up.  Remove  watch  and  rings.  Conceal  credit 
cards  around  houiie  in  case  it's  broken  into 
while  you're  out.  MTear  an  old  pair  of  glasses. 
Your  wife  might  as  well  wear  heels.  She 
couldn't  outsprlnt  these  pursuers  if  she 
wore  cleats.  They'ie  motivated  and  all  she  is 
is  scared. 

Self  defense?  1  'here  can't  be  any  such 
thing.  A  friend  once  gave  me  a  tear  gas  pen 
,'>nd  when  I  drove  alone  to  parties  at  night 
I  carried  It  in  my  purse.  But  I  was  in  such 
constant  terror  tbkt  I'd  Inadvertently  empty 
some  movie  theater  or  pollute  the  mousse  at 
the  French  Embaiay,  that  I  finally  had  to 
give  it  up.  It  seents  to  me  that  If  you  carry 
a  gun,  at  the  sp^ed  of  the  usual  scenario 


you'll  be  lucky  If  all  you  do  la  shoot  your- 
self In  the  foot. 

Unless  you  want  the  police  to  think  you're 
a  boob,  you  should  start  training  yourself 
to  remember  what  the  man  with  his  foot 
on  your  windpipe  looks  like.  This  requires  as 
much  mental  discipline  as  Black  Belt  Judo— 
which  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  up,  by 
the  way.  The  unschooled  mind  focuses  on 
useless  irrelevancles,  like  survival,  which  is 
no  help  to  the  police.  In  vain  have  I  studied 
the  etiquette  for  these  occasions.  When  my 
turn  came  I  fought  for  my  wallet.  I  had  the 
absurd  conviction  that  it  was  my  money.  My 
mother  gave  me  the  wallet  last  Christmas 
and,  idiotically  I  even  wanted  to  hang  onto 
that. 

The  policeman  knew  the  trails  across  the 
No-Man's  Land  between  the  lighted  high- 
rises  and  the  dark  brick  shanties  with  the 
broken  bottles  and  beer  cans  in  the  yard  like 
the  inside  of  his  pocket.  It  was  horribly  dark 
and  God-forsaken,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  he 
spotted  the  foursome  crossing  a  vacant  lot, 
stopped  the  car  and  got  out,  that  we  were 
edging  into  a  bad  Clint  Eastwood  movie,  and 
I  wished  I  hadn't  offered  to  come  along. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  fellas,"  he  said,  as 
he  got  out  I  don't  remember  that  his  hand 
even  brushed  his  gun.  But  it  was  an  under- 
stood quantity. 

They  didn't  answer.  But  they  moved  closer 
to  the  car,  slowly  raised  their  hands,  and 
leaned  forward  against  it,  their  chins  on  the 
roof,  while  he  ran  his  hands  down  their  sides. 
I  gathered  they'd  had  this  conversation  be- 
fore. 

Id  seen  It  before  myself.  Once  outside  a 
Safeway  on  P  Street  ( that  one  of  my  friends 
affectionately  calls  The  Addicts'  Safeway). 
Once  outside  the  National  Gallery.  It's  one 
of  our  ceremonial  sights  in  Washington,  our 
local  lingua  franca,  like  the  mating  dance  of 
Australian  bower  birds. 

I  suspect  now  that  they  were  the  ones.  But 
in  the  searchlight  they  looked  smaller,  even 
vulnerable.  I  had  to  confess  I  wasn't  sure, 
and  he  sent  them  on  their  way. 

"I'm  sorry  this  happened  to  you,"  he  said, 
closing  his  black  notebook  back  In  the 
brightly  lighted  lobby.  "It's  a  horribly  up- 
setting thing."  He  seemed  very  young  and  It 
was  a  thought  I  was  surprised  he'd  had  time 
for. 

"If  you'd  been  five  seconds  sooner  .  .  ." 

"If  I'd  seen  them."  he  said,  "I'd  have  shot 
them." 

I've  tried  to  stay  on  the  right  side  of  this 
argument,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  Mayor 
Daley.  And  my  Due  Process  speech  was  out 
before  you  could  say  Gideon  v.  Florida.  But  to 
be  honest,  I  was  only  being  polite.  The 
thought  of  that  foursome  lying  In  traction 
In  D.C.  General  didn't  bother  me  one  bit. 

That's  the  problem,  you  will  find.  Princi- 
ples so  nobly  held  as  abstractions  seem  to 
evaporate  In  the  crunch. 

I  remember,  at  my  friend's  funeral,  the 
difficulty  I  had  In  digesting  the  comfort  of- 
fered by  the  man  who  brought  God's  Word 
to  us  across  her  casket: 

We  must  pray  for  the  poor  man  who  mur- 
dered her. 

The  message  seemed  to  Imply  that  it  was 
somehow  her  fault  for  being  alive,  talented, 
beautiful  and  vaguely  apart.  You  might  call 
It  class.  She  got  her  breaks  by  birth.  Now 
give  the  Little  Fellow  his  chance. 

The  same  unspoken  thread  seemed  to  un- 
derlie the  defense  of  the  man  accused.  "This 
little  man,"  his  lawyer  kept  calling  him.  His 
circumstances  were  punishment  enough.  So- 
ciety should  not  Inflict  any  more.  The  argu- 
ment I  was  later  told,  broke  along  those  lines 
in  the  Jury  Boom.  He  was  acquitted. 

So,  if  you  run  Into  trouble  with  your  re- 
sponses, you're  not  the  only  one.  It  will  take 
a  lot  more  practice  for  all  of  \is  before  we 
learn  to  serve  gracefully  as  vehicles  for  self- 
expression  In  a  language  that  is  so  unfamiliar 
to  us. 

Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  ramble.  I  only  meant 


to  say  Welcome  to  your  new  neighborhood, 
wherever  It  Is.  And  Lots  of  Luck. 


THE  NATION'S  LEGACY  FROM  LADY 
BIRD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  and  pleas- 
ure, of  late,  several  articles  pertaining 
to  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities 
of  our  time,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
whose  family,  friends  and  other  follow- 
ers of  her  activities  have  long  referred 
to  as  Lady  Bird.  The  articles  relate  to 
Mrs.  Johnson's  role  as  the  Nation's  First 
Lady  and  stress  her  unique  personal  at- 
tributes and  exceptional  public  achieve- 
ments. 

One  article  by  Selwa  Roosevelt  ap- 
peared in  the  December/January  1969 
issue  of  Status  magazine  and  Is  entitled 
"Straight  A's  for  Lady  Bird."  The  au- 
thor notes  that  Mrs.  Johnson  "touched 
life  at  many  points,"  a  phrase  which  was 
devised  to  apply  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
whose  life  and  work  have  influenced  her 
deeply.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  described,  too, 
as  "an  exceptionally  alive  First  Lady — 
a  truly  generous  spirit  and  an  example 
of  America  at  its  best." 

In  another  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  December  13,  1968,  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  author  Shana  Alexander  con- 
cludes that  Lady  Bird  Johnson  "quite 
possibly  is  the  best  First  Lady  we  have 
ever  had."  In  still  another  article  by 
Robert  Cahn  which  at>peared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 14  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  what  lies 
ahead  for  this  exceptional  woman. 

Within  a  few  days,  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
will  be  going  back  to  her  beloved  Texas. 
She  will  not  vegetate:  she  will  go  on 
living  to  the  full  her  24  hours  a  day.  She 
will  continue  to  work  for  what  has  been 
closest  to  her  heart — for  conservation 
and  historic  preservation  and  an  Ameri- 
ca conscious  of  its  own  natural  beauty 
and  determined  to  restore  and,  hence- 
forth, to  respect  it.  She  will  pursue,  too, 
concern  for  the  education  of  the  poor — 
for  those  who  can  benefit  from  a  "head 
start."  She  will  immerse  her  life,  as  she 
has  always  done,  in  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, her  children  and,  now.  her  grand- 
children. Lady  Bird  Johnson,  in  short, 
will  continue  "to  touch  life  at  many 
points"  in  a  profound  and  vital  way. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  and  good  for- 
tune of  both  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  myself 
to  have  had  the  friendship  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  Lady  Bird  is  a  truly  gifted  lady, 
profusely  endowed  with  a  sensitive  heart 
and  a  quick  and  perceptive  intellect,  out 
of  which  she  has  given  generously  to 
the  Nation.  When  the  Johnsons  with- 
draw from  Washington,  I  know  that  the 
inspiration  Americans  and  others 
throughout  the  world  have  received  from 
Mrs.  Johnson  during  her  tenure  as  First 
Lady  will  remain  with  us.  In  turn,  she 
will  take  with  her  the  heartfelt  wishes 
of  all  of  us  for  much  happiness  and  for 
many  years  of  continued  service  to 
others  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  articles  previously  re- 
ferred to  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  Status,  Dec-Jan.  19691 

Straight  A's  for  Ladt  Bird 

(By  Selwa  Roosevelt) 

The  time  has  come  to  Issue  those  end  of 

term   report   cards    and    it   looks   as   If   Mrs. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  going  to  graduate  from 

the  White  House  with  straight  A's. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  peo- 
ple, but  Claudia  Taylor  Johnson,  affectlon- 
.iteiy  known  as  Lady  Bird,  has  in  Just  five 
years  accomplished  more  with  less  contro- 
versy than  any  First  Lady  in  history.  As  one 
long-time  Washington  reporter  summed  it 
up,  "Mrs.  Johnson  has  as  good  a  political 
mind  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  she  is  as  devoted 
to  home  and  family  as  Bess  Truman;  she  U 
as  warm  and  nice  as  Mamie  Elsenhower;  and 
she  Is  as  bright  and  Innovative  as  Jackie 
Kennedy." 

But  Mrs.  Johnson  herself  says,  reflecting 
on  her  years  in  the  White  House:  "The  Presi- 
dency is  a  very  unfair  division  of  labor.  The 
wife  has  so  many  of  the  pleasures,  the  hus- 
band so  many  of  the  burdens."  With  charac- 
teristic modesty,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  under- 
stated her  position.  In  fact,  the  departing 
First  Lady  has  been  "doing  her  thing"  so 
well  that  most  Americans  take  her  for 
granted.  Not  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  King  of 
Greece  and  the  President  of  the  Philippines: 
They  have  all  cited  her  as  a  worthy  model  for 
their  own  wives.  With  the  inauguration  only 
weeks  away,  the  new  chatelaine  of  the  White 
House  will  find  it  hard  to  fill  Lady  Bird's 
fast-stepping  shoes.  Mrs.  Johnson,  from  the 
first  sorrow-filled  days  following  the  Kennedy 
assassination  until  now,  has  come  across  to 
the  American  people  as  a  totally  honest,  self- 
less and  dedicated  person.  The  Administra- 
tion and  the  President  have  been  the  target 
for  bitter  and  vituperative  attacks,  but  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  remained  unscathed.  She  has 
traveled,  unharmed,  where  other  Administra- 
tion notables  feared  to  tread.  And  even  when 
the  occasional  peacenik  or  plcketer  tried  to 
disrupt  her  appearances,  Mrs.  Johnson  man- 
aged to  cope  with  a  minimum  of  fuss. 

White  House  reporters  agree  that  Lady  Bird 
has  not  suffered  from  the  "credibility  gap," 
and  largely  credit  her  press  secretary,  Eliza- 
beth Carpenter,  who  has  managed  not  to  get 
between  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  public.  There 
have  been  no  complaints  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  being  cosseted  or  that  reporters  were 
being  brainwashed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ladles  of  the  press  who  sank  their  sharp 
claws  deep  into  previous  First  Ladles 
sheathed  their  weapons. 

"The  truth  Is,"  says  Betty  Beale,  the  noted 
syndicated  columnist,  "Lady  Bird  never 
seems  to  say  or  do  a  wrong  thing.  She  never 
strikes  a  false  note." 

Another  hardbolled  newshen  says;  "Under 
previous  Administrations  I  sometimes  had 
the  feeling  that  press  people  were  regarded  as 
hired  help.  But  Lady  Bird  was  a  Journalism 
major  In  college.  She  genuinely  enjoys  the 
friendship  of  reporters.  And  let's  face  it,  they 
have  responded  vrtth  Valentines!" 

Indeed,  any  conscientious  Journalist  who 
attempts  an  appraisal  of  Mrs.  Johnson  as 
First  Lady  is  tempted  to  write  a  Valentine.  I 
have  been  covering  the  Washington  scene  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  and  have  always 
found  the  capital's  smug  denizens  eager  to 
snipe  at  the  occupants  of  the  White  House. 
But  much  to  my  surprise,  after  talking  with 
both  Johnson  friends  and  foes,  observers  and 
intimates,  I  was  unable  to  find  anyone  anx- 
ious to  crltlcle  Lady  Bird — on  or  off  the 
record. 

Few  will  argue  that  Mrs.  Johnson  has  a 
difficult,  complex  husband,  yet  theirs  has 
been  a  happy  marriage.  Her  husband  and  two 
daughters  adore  her. 

"She  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  Presi- 
dent, both  politically  and  personally,"  says 
Mrs.  Dale  Miller,  one  of  her  closest  friends, 


"but  she  never  forgot  HE  was  the  elected 
official." 

Mrs.  Johnson,  although  Intensely  femi- 
nine, "has  a  mind  like  a  man,"  reports  an- 
other woman  friend,  who  felt  this  explained 
how  she  managed  to  be  a  good  wife  and  still 
maintain  her  own  strong  personality.  "Lady 
Bird  Is  also  the  most  self-disciplined  person 
I  have  ever  known — a  real  stole,"  claims  still 
another  friend. 

Almost  everyone  who  comes  in  contact 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  observes  she  has  never 
used  her  position  to  discomfit  anyone. 

"When  she  came  to  Greece  as  the  official 
representative  to  King  Paul's  funeral,"  a 
Foreign  Service  wife  assigned  to  assist  her 
remarked,  "she  was  the  least  difficult  VIP 
any  of  us  has  ever  had  to  deal  with." 

Mrs.  Johnson  rarely  talks  about  herself, 
nor  does  she  indulge  in  petty  gossip.  Her 
intimates  admire  her  intellectual  curiosity, 
her  hunger  for  new  experiences,  her  capacity 
for  personal  growth.  Close  friends  describe 
her  as  "poetic."  with  a  true  feeling  and  love 
for  words. 

"Lady  Bird  will  not  put  anything  in  her 
speeches  that  she  does  not  feel,"  says  Mrs. 
Carpenter. 

She  will  question  facts  researched  by  her 
staff,  much  to  their  chagrin,  but  this  is  sim- 
ply lier  way  of  making  facts  part  of  her 
knowledge. 

■Unless  I  believe  in  it,  I  cannot  say  it," 
she  insists 

Faultfinders  are  apt  to  criticize  Lady  Bird 
for  her  voice  and  accent.  Her  Texas  twang 
can  be  abrasive  to  non-Southern  ears  and 
Is  frequently  associated  with  regiona'  preju- 
dices on  civil  rights.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  aware 
of  this  from  the  beginning  and  met  the  prob- 
lem head-on   in  her  speeches. 

"I  realize  my  accent  may  seem  strange  to 
you,"  she  often  told  audiences,  "but  we  all 
speak  the  same  language,  the  language  of 
the  heart." 

On  the  subject  of  clothes  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  struck  a  middle  course  between  sobriety 
and  chic. 

Five  feet  three  inches  tall,  her  weight 
pared  to  110  pounds  (she  eats  a  hearty 
breakfast,  little  lunch),  Mrs.  Johnson's  fash- 
ion image  has  changed  considerably  since 
her  Texas  ranch  days. 

"She  used  to  wear  serviceable  clothes — 
dark,  practical  colors  and  shoes  with  good 
sturdy  heels.  She  cared  much  more  about 
what  she  was  reading  than  what  she  wore," 
says  an  old  friend. 

Today  she  buys  her  clothes  from  Adele 
Simpson,  Mollle  Parnls  and  other  noted 
American  designers.  She  likes  simple  lines 
and  bright  colors — yellow  is  her  favorite. 
When  shopping  in  New  York  she  usually 
stays  at  the  Pierre  or  at  the  Beekman  Place 
townhouse  of  her  friend  Mary  Lasker.  (Her 
trips  are  seldom  publicized.) 

Mrs.  Johnson  Is  not  beautiful  nor  does  she 
photograph  well.  Her  nose  Is  too  long,  her 
mouth  too  generous,  but  she  has  a  live,  at- 
tractive face  which  draws  people  to  her.  The 
public  finds  It  easy  to  identify  with  her.  for 
she  Is  at  ease  and  gracious  with  strangers. 

Prom  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Johnson  decided 
she  did  not  want  to  be  a  First  Lady  who 
merely  lent  her  name  to  committees. 

"I  wanted  to  channel  my  energies  into  two 
or  three  projects  which  I  really  believed  in 
and  could  work  for  wholeheartedly,"  she  ex- 
plained. With  this  goal  in  mind  she  became 
National  Chairman  of  Head  Start  in  the 
President's  War  on  Poverty. 

At  the  same  time  she  began  to  develop  the 
twin  themes  of  Beautification  and  Discover 
America — her  most  cherished  projects. 

During  Mrs.  Johnson's  five  years  as  the 
nation's  number  one  hoetess,  the  White 
House  has  been  unusually  gay.  Coming  on 
the  heels  of  the  glamorous  Kennedys,  the 
johnpona,  many  critics  believed,  could  never 
match  the  6clat  of  their  youthful  prede- 
cessors. 

But   the  Johnsons  have  held  their  own. 


Their  hospitality  is  a  combination  of  Texas 
largesse  and  Southern  warmth.  They  are 
generous  and  outgoing.  While  the  Kennedys 
were  exclusive,  the  Johnsons  have  thrown  a 
wider  social  net. 

Almost  two  hundred  state  visitors  have 
come  to  Washington — definitely  a  record — 
by  head  count  more  people  have  been  en- 
tertained at  the  White  House  during  those 
five  years  than  during  any  other  comparable 
period. 

"Tlie  Johnsons  are  great  sharers."  says 
Mrs.  Dale  Miller.  "They  never  forget  their  old 
friends  and  they  do  such  kind  things  as  ask- 
ing them  to  come  and  bring  the  children  and 
spend  the  night  in  the  White  House.  You  can 
Imagine  what  a  thrill  that  is!" 

They  have  given  every  kind  of  party,  from 
full-dress  State  dinners  to  Western  barbe- 
cues. Mrs.  Johnson  married  off  her  two 
daughters  under  the  pitiless  glare  of  the 
world  press  with  minimum  fuss.  As  First 
Lady,  she  brought  many  innovations  to 
White  House  entertaining — an  Arts  Festlviil, 
a  series  of  luncheons  honoring  "Women 
Doers."  a  Salute  to  Congress,  and  county 
fairs  for  the  children  of  congressional  fam- 
ilies, for  the  children  of  low-income  groups 
In  Washington  and  for  the  children  of  the 
White  House  staff. 

When  Mrs.  Johnson  leaves  the  White 
House  she  will  have  just  turned  56— her 
birthday  is  December  22.  She  said  she  will 
miss  her  marvelous  staff  more  than  anything 
else  but  she  added.  "I  shall  be  happy  to  put 
behind  me  the  emotional  drain  caused  by  an 
awesome  sense  of  responsibility." 

But  she  is  not  about  to  take  to  her  rocking 
chair. 

'First.  I'm  going  to  unpack  and  then  take 
over  my  household  again.  I  will  go  back  to 
being  chief  purchasing  agent  and  executive 
manager  of  my  family." 

Whether  Mrs.  Johnson  will  .-ictlvely  man- 
age her  radio-TV  interests  in  Texas  (in 
trusteeship  since  she  entered  the  White 
House)  has  not  been  determined.  In  any 
event  she  will  certainly  have  no  financial 
worries.  The  Johnsons'  net  worth  has  been 
figured  at  3'^  million  (an  official  1964  audit 
released  by  the  White  House)  to  9  million 
which  The  Washington  Evening  Star  esti- 
mated their  assets  would  bring  on  the  open 
market.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  reported 
their  value  could  reach  as  high  as  20  million. 

In  addition  President  Johnson  is  entitled 
to  a  yearly  pen.slon  of  $25,000.  as  well  as  a 
second  pension  worth  another  $25,000  due  to 
him  for  his  long  service  in  Congress.  A  former 
President  is  also  allowed  $80,000  annually 
for  sti»ff  and  administrative  expenses. 

While  President  Johnson  will  be  occupied 
with  his  Hereford  cattle,  teaching  and  lectur- 
ing at  various  universities,  and  arranging  his 
papers  for  the  LBJ  Library,  Lady  Bird  has 
a  long  list  of  retirement  projects. 

"I  want  to  vist  the  homes  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents," she  says.  "I  yearn  to  go  down  more 
rivers — especially  the  Mississippi,  from  Min- 
neapolis to  New  Orleans.  I'd  like  to  take 
along  a  few  friends  who  play  bridge  and  a 
suitcase  full  of  books." 

She  also  wants  to  vist  the  Santa  Fe  Opera, 
go  on  a  pack  trip  with  her  brother,  take  part 
In  an  archaeological  dig  on  a  remote  island, 
attend  summer  theatres  in  Texas,  and  of 
course  pursue  her  work  with  the  LBJ  Li- 
brary. 

Not  long  ago  Mrs.  Johnson  was  asked  which 
historical  figure  she  most  admired. 

"Thomas  Jefferson."  she  answered  immedi- 
ately, "because  he  touched  life  at  so  many 
points.  He  was  a  statesman,  an  inventor,  a 
great  writer,  a  botanist,  an  architect — a 
many-faceted  man. 

"Some  people  are  less  alive  than  others." 
she  explained.  "There  are  those  who  shuffle 
along  and  those  who  rocket  along.  Pursuers 
of  knowledge  rocket  along.  That  is  the  way 
I  want  to  be." 

During  her  years  at  the  White  House.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  kept  a  detailed  record,  in  the 
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a  tree  cathedral,  sacred  to  immortality.  How 
strange  to  wind  it  all  up  here,  among  these 
prehistoric  giants  about  to  fall  of  their  own 
weight.  Though  the  forest  la  magnificent, 
there  is  something  scary  in  the  fern-bot- 
tomed, dripping  gloom.  These  trees  are  real- 
ly too  big.  Too  old.  Some  have  been  dying 
for  two  thousand  years.  A  fundamental  law 
of  proportion  seems  broken  here,  and  in  one's 
mind  it  becomes  a  magic  wood  where  the 
most  commonplace  conversations  take  on 
strange  overtones.  A  toppled  giant  Is  lying 
on  the  forest  floor,  the"  underside  of  Its  roots 
obscenely  exposed.  Nothing  is  deader  than 
a  dead  redwood.  "No  tap  root,  you  see," 
says  a  dry  voice  behind  me.  "When  they  tip, 
they  go  up  like  a  plate." 

"What  kind  of  a  wind  would  it  take  to  turn 
one  over?" 

"Dei>ends   how   exposed    they   are." 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  sup>ernatural 
about  Lady  Bird.  When  I  caught  up  with  her 
in  another  chilly  forest  amphitheater,  it  was 
lunch  time;  box  lunches  on  damp  benches, 
and  an  arc  of  rough-sawn  seats  opposing  the 
arc  of  cameras  to  watch  her  chew.  She  ap- 
peared not  to  notice  the  photographers,  nor 
the  puddle  underfoot.  What  was  troubling 
her  was  the  problem  of  response.  Each  time 
she  visits  a  new  place,  she  said,  she  catches 
herself  wishing  she  could  scout  all  her  beau- 
tlfication  trips  beforehand,  rather  than  have 
the  advance  work  done  by  members  of  the 
White  House  staff.  Then  when  they  stick 
that  ugly  black  thing  in  your  face  five  min- 
utes after  you  arrive  and  ask  what  you  think 
of  the  redwoods,  you  would  really  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

Who  could  possibly  respond  to  a  redwood, 
I  wondered.  And  then  I  thought  of  all  the 
ugly  black  things  that  must  have  been  stuck 
in  her  face  along  the  Maine  coast,  along  the 
Rio  Orande  and  all  the  other  places.  How 
many  box  lunches  had  there  been?  How  many 
historical  plaques?  How  many  vistas?  How 
many  daffodils?  Perhaps  if  anyone  could  re- 
spond to  a  redwood,  it  would  be  Lady  Bird. 
She  may  be  better  equipped  than  anyone  on 
earth.  She  has  always  dwelt  among  glgantlca, 
in  Texas,  in  the  White  House  and  in  history. 
Pew  women  can  ever  have  been  more  loomed 
over. 

Somewhere  on  that  last,  overcrowded  day 
I  saw  a  live-year  diary  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  trav- 
els: September  1965:  planted  a  tree  to  dedi- 
cate the  county  courthouse  in  Peoria.  Sep- 
tember 1966:  100,000  daffodil  bulbs,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  April  1966:  dedicated  new  esthet- 
ic lighting  of  San  Antomo  River.  June  1967: 
National  Historic  Landmark  plaque,  home  of 
Calvin  CooUdge,  Plymouth,  Vt.  Individually 
these  achievements  seemed  modest  and  rather 
colorless  acts,  like  Lady  Bird  herself.  But  it 
was  a  very  thick  notebook,  covering  over  40 
trips,  and  in  the  aggregate  a  heroic  achieve- 
ment. When  you  add  in  all  the  other  quiet, 
half-remembered  things  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
caused  to  happen,  and  caused  not  to  hap- 
pen— her  instinctive  rush  of  loyalty  to  the 
Walter  Jenkins  family,  for  example,  or  the 
time  she  got  that  dressed-up  dog  out  of  the 
photograph — this  quiet,  plain,  tough  little 
woman  looks  more  and  more  remarkable. 
Somewhere  in  that  strange  forest  on  that  last 
day  I  began  to  sense  how  much  more  Mrs. 
Johnson  leaves  behind  her  than  daffodils 
coast-to-coast.  Quite  possibly  she  Is  the  best 
First  Lady  we  have  ever  had. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  14, 

1969) 
Women  Today:   Through  the  Yeahs  "I  Dm 

Just  About  All  I  Could,"  Reflects  Laot 

Biso 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — "Is  there  anything  you  wish 
you  could  have  done  that  you  didn't  get  to 
do?" 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  tilted  back  In  the  an- 
tique swivel  chair,  clewed  her  eyes  and 
thought   for    a   moment    before    answering. 


After  a  few  seconds  she  swung  back  to  an 
upright  position. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "It  la  the  things  that 
I  didn't  do  that  I  regret;  not  the  things  that 
I  did.  I  wish  that  I  had  been  bolder  and  more 
active.  But  I  guess  within  the  realm  of  my 
mental  and  physical  ability,  I  did  Just  about 
all  I  could." 

Were  there  not  things  left  undone?  the 
questioner  continued.  Or  disappointments, 
like  not  getting  the  beautiflcation  program 
through  Congress  intact,  or  adequately 
funded? 

"That  is  a  disappointment."  Mrs.  Johnson 
said,  nodding  in  agreement.  "But  I  think  we 
will  get  that  when  and  as  we  deserve  it,  when 
and  as  people  get  the  idea  across  to  their 
congressmen  that  they  do  want  to  keep  that 
series  of  highland  lakes  close  to  their  homes 
from  being  polluted,  that  they  would  like  to 
drive  .ilong  a  lovely  stretch  of  highway  that 
did  not  have  a  double  alley  of  billboards  and 
where  if  junkyards  were  close  by,  they  were 
screened." 

Five  women  newspaper  reporters  and  this 
correspondent  were  assembled  in  the  upstairs 
family  quarters  of  the  White  House  for  a  final 
meeting  by  Mrs.  Johnson  with  some  of  the 
Washington  press  corps. 

The  noon  sun  was  streaming  through  the 
windows  into  the  Treaty  Room,  an  ornate, 
greon-carpeted  sitting  room  selected  by  an 
earlier  President  Johnson  (Andrew)  as  his 
cabinet  room.  It  is  now  occasionally  used  by 
the  President  for  treaty  signlngs  or  official 
presidential  business,  but  often  it  is  used  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  for  staff  or  beautiflcation  meet- 
ings, or  as  another  family  room  for  enter- 
taining guests. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States,  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  old  oblong  pedestal  table,  which  once 
served  as  a  cabinet  table,  fleldlng  questions 
with  frankness  and  ease.  She  seemed  com- 
pletely relaxed.  Even  touchy  questions — ones 
on  which  her  husband  might  have  replied 
"no  comment" — -did  not  faze  her  in  the  least. 

"How  do  you  think  history  is  going  to 
evaluate  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson?"  she  was 
asked. 

Another  pause.  A  band  to  her  face  covered 
a  smile. 

"Was  that  a  giggle?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"It  sure  was,"  Mrs.  Johnson  replied. 

"Well,  I  am  content  to  wait  and  see,  but 
mostly  I  just  want  to  stay  well  enough  to  be 
around  for  the  next  20  or  30  years  to  watch 
it.  Or  rather  to  live,  and  in  one  small  por- 
tion of  my  living,  I  will  be  watching  history 
unfold.  But  I  am  more  interested  in  living 
the  days  than  I  am  in  watching  history's 
verdict." 

FUTURE    activities 

How  about  when  the  F*resldent  was  criti- 
cized— did  that  disturb  her? 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  don't  read  an  awful 
lot  about  It.  .  .  .  Mostly  I  Just  am  not  going 
to  let  that  corrode  or  embitter  or  color  my 
living  of  my  24  hours  a  day.  That  is  my 
capital.  That  Is  what  I  have  got." 

Answers  to  several  questions  about  her 
own  future  activities  indicated  life  would 
not  be  dull.  A  book  is  in  the  offing,  but  she 
doesn't  want  to  talk  about  it  yet.  A  little 
Head  Start  class  is  going  to  be  opened  soon 
at  Stonewall,  Texas,  across  the  road  from 
the  ranch,  and  she  Just  might  be  doing 
something  there.  She  expects  to  spend  sev- 
eral days  a  week  working  at  the  Johnson 
library  in  Austin.  She  has  accepted  an 
appointment  on  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior's advisory  board  on  national  parks 
and  historic  sites,  and  she  will  keep  up  her 
Interest  in  other  phases  of  the  conservation 
and  beautiflcation  movement. 

"I  will  continue  to  be  Just  as  interested 
[In  conservation],  but  I  will  be  without  any 
staff,"  she  said.  "I  will  have  the  use  of  one 
secretary,  and  X  am  going  to  hopefully  spend 
my  hours  and  energy  with  my  husband, 
children,  and  grandchildren,  so  I  will  not  be 
a  force  of  any  considerable  strength.  ...  I 
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think  it  Is  quite  possible  that  In  my  smaller 
sphere  I  will  at  some  time  be  of  some  use 
to  conservation." 

The  moving  Job — ^from  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  Stonewall,  Texas — will  be  no 
bother.  The  Johnsons  have  most  of  it  done 
already. 

"Actually,  the  major  thing  began  in  De- 
cember of  1967  when  I  took  a  large  part  of 
our  personal  furniture  to  Texas  to  go  into  the 
two  rooms  that  I  had  built  (at  the  ranch). 
.  Most  I  of  the  rest  of  the  furniture)  has 
already  gone.  There  are  three  chairs  in  my 
bedroom,  two  little  tables  in  the  West  Hall, 
little  things  here  and  there" 

"Actually,  we  expect  to  live  here  like  in  a 
hotel  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  days.  I 
hope  in  the  latter  part  of  this  week  ...  to 
take  my  dear  needlepoint  pictures,  and 
my  portraits  and  paintings,  and  letters  from 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  things  like  that,  that  have  given  it  the 
jiersonal  stamp  and  flavor,  and  pack  them 
carefxilly  and  dispatch  them." 

Was  It  difficult  trying  to  have  a  home 
life  in  the  White  House?  she  was  asked. 

"I  soon  began  to  feel  that  when  you  walk 
past  that  threshold  at  the  West  Hall,  that 
you  enter  a  different  climate  and  psycho- 
logical state  of  mind,"  she  said.  "You  feel 
like  you  could  put  on  your  slippers  and 
robe  and  curl  up  on  the  sofa  with  a  good 
book  and  you  really  are  at  home." 

What  about  President  Johnson  using  the 
family  quarters  for  business?  she  was 
asked.  On  the  way  in,  the  reporters  had 
noticed  the  presence  of  secret  service  men 
behind  partially  closed  doors  at  the  west 
end  of  the  upstairs,  and  the  sound  of  men's 
voices — evidence  of  some  sort  of  presiden- 
tial session  going  on  in  the  iJrlvate  family 
area.. 

"If  you  mean  that  he  [President  Johnson) 
is  the  sort  of  person  who  brings  his  staff, 
his  work,  and  his  friends  home  with  him. 
he  sure  does."  said  Lady  Bird,  a  wife  long 
since  accustomed  to  arranging  her  life  around 
the  habits  of  her  husband.  'We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  company,  including  house 
guests.  We  really  have  used  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  this  house." 

She  talked  frankly  of  President  Johnson's 
feelings  about  factors  that  led  him  not  be 
run  for  a  second  term. 

"My  husband  has  long  felt  that  he  would 
like  to  see  it  a  one-term,  six-year  term.'' 
she  said.  "I  think  so.  too. 

"And  I  think  you  (i.e.  a  president)  would 
be  more  free  to  carry  out  what  you  think 
was  the  will  and  the  needs  of  the  people, 
without  being  subject  to  the  pressures  of 
various  determined  groups." 

Mrs.  Johnson  acknowledged  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  seriously  discussed  his  not 
running  for  a  second  term  even  before  the 
Democratic  convention  of  1964.  "But  we 
began  to  get  earnest  about  it  after  he  was 
elected.  And  sometime  in  the  year  of  1965 
I  began  to  count  how  long  it  was  |to  go)." 
The  Vietnam  war  was  only  one  factor  in 
the  President's  decision  not  to  run  again, 
she  said.  Getting  a  tax  bill  through  Con- 
gress, removing  himself  as  a  focus  of  anger 
in  the  cities,  the  effect  on  his  health  of  an- 
other four  years  of  18-hour  days — all  were 
considerations. 

She  did  not  look  upon  the  decision  not 
to  run  as  a  sacrifice,  even  though  it  was 
"to   some   extent  painful." 

PRODUCTIVE  decision 

"I  think  it  was  very  productive  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  for  the  good  of  himself 
and  for  the  good  of  the  family,"  she  said. 
"Would  you  like  to  wake  up  mornings  dur- 
ing the  last  spring  and  summer  when  you 
would  have  hated  to  wake  up  and  think  I 
have  got  to  go  through  weeks  and  months 
as  a  candidate." 

"I  should  think  by  now  you  would  be  al- 
most glad  to  have  it  over  with,"  commented 
one  of  the  reporters. 


"Yes,"  Mrs.  Johnson  agreed.  "I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  future.  It  (Inauguration 
Day]  Is  a  day  of  high  drama.  But  it  is  a 
day  of  high  drama  for  the  Nixons  and  all 
of  their  gathered  friends  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  Agnews.  We  will  be  there, 
and  we  will  participate.'' 

Some  time  during  the  afternoon  of  Jan. 
20.  after  the  official  swearing-in  ceremony, 
after  she  and  Mr.  Johnson  have  attended  a 
luncheon  at  the  Clark  Cliffords,  and  while 
much  of  Washington  is  paying  homage  to  the 
new  President,  they  will  slip  off  and  fly 
back  to  Texas,  to  the  place  "we  always  felt 
was  home." 

They  will  be  going  back  to  Texas  after 
34  years  of  living  and  working  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"We  were  here  to  do  a  Job,"  she  said. 
"And  as  much  as  we  loved  Washington,  we 
always  considered  that  it  | Texas]  was  home 
to  which  we  would  return." 

[From   the  Philadelphia    (Pa  )    Inquirer, 

Jan.  16,  1969) 

Cinderella    Peeling    About    Leaving:    Lady 

Bird  Plans  To  Relax  for  6  Months 

(By  Prances  Lewlne) 

Washington.  Jan.  14. — Packing  and  plan- 
ning for  retirement.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has 
a  Cinderella  feeling  about  leaving  the  White 
House — with  all  her  First  Lady  trappings 
"turning  into  a  pumpkin." 

"The  interest  in  me  will  decrease."  the 
President's  wife  predicted.  And  she  said  she 
will  make  her  next  six  months  free  of  "de- 
manding things." 

After  that.  "I  will  see  If  anybody  remem- 
bers me,"  she  said,  and  whether  people  will 
still  seek  her  aid  In  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion and  beautiflcation. 

In  a  nostalgic  Interview  before  leaving  the 
White  House,  Mrs.  Johnson  admitted  to  some 
regrets  that  she  had  not  taken  fuller  ad- 
vantage of  her  role  to  obtain  great  American 
art  for  the  White  House,  a  project  she  hopes 
will  continue, 

BACKS   conservation 

She  said  she  thinks  people  want  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  for  the  secretary  of  the  interior  for 
the  next  decade. 

Mrs.  Johnson  suggested  a  "wait-and-see" 
attitude  toward  President-elect  Nixon's  in- 
terior secretary-designate.  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
whose  views  on  conservation  have  already 
aroused  some  controversy.  Asked  what  she 
thought  was  a  good  outlook  on  conservation 
for  an  interior  secretary,  the  Tlrst  Lady  said : 

"I  like  the  way  Secretary  (Stewart)  Udall 
felt  that  it  was  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  for 
the  Nation's  health  and  Joy  and  abundant 
life  of  our  citizens.  I  think  he  raised  our 
sights  and  I  would  hope  that  that  would  be 
the  story  for  the  next  decade.  I  think  that  is 
what  people  want." 

6-year  term 

The  outgoing  President's  wife  also  cast  a 
vote  in  favor  of  a  single,  six-year  term  for 
the  "devouring  Job"  of  the  nation's  chief 
executive. 

Welcoming  the  chance  to  be  a  private  citi- 
zen after  flve  years  as  First  Lady,  Mrs.  John- 
son is  ready  to  turn  over  her  scepter,  but  not 
much  advice  '^eyond  household  hints,  to  her 
successor.  Pat  Nixon. 

"I  would  not  want  to  presume  to  suggest 
or  tell,"  Mrs.  Johnson  explained.  But.  she  re- 
vealed her  own  regret: 

"One  thing  I  am  sorry  about  was  that  I 
was  not  more  businesslike,  cool,  determined 
and  self-confldent  about  trying  to  get  what 
I  thought  this  house  should  have. 

"I  wanted   a   lot  of  the  great  Americans 
represented  here  In  canvases  on  the  walls." 
collection  job 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  she  hopes  the  historic 
furnishings  of  the  White  House  will  be  pre- 
served by  future  occupants  and  that  there 


will  be  "a  continuing  interest  In  collecting 
the  great  of  American  art.'* 

"I  think  it  does  take  time  to  get  acclimated 
and  I  am  not  a  very  aggressive  person."  Mrs. 
Johnson  said  of  her  pole,  "so  I  know  what  I 
thought  the  house  should  have  and  I  was 
terribly  grateful  for  those  things  that  came, 
but  I  did  not  plan  and  push  and  perhaps  I 
did  not  use  the  leverage — and  it  is  leverage  — 
of  publicity  to  try  to  obtain  other  things" 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  she  does  not  want  "any 
regimentation  or  promises  or  crash  Jobs  or 
commitments"  after  she  leaves  the  White 
House  Jan    20. 

MUCH    WORK 

"I  have  been  calling  on  all  that  is  in  me 
physically  and  emotionally  and  spiritually." 
-said  the  56-year-old  First  Lndy.  "I  have  he.'  i 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  great  opportunities 
I  have  had  for  all  these  years  and  that  does 
sort  of  wring  you  dry  to  an  extent 

"Lord  knows.  It  Is  worth  everything.  It  Is 
absolutely  an  irreplaceable  Jewel,  these  years 
have  been  But  I  am  ready  to  lie  in  a  ham- 
mock and  look  at  clouds  and  read  ...  I 
Just  want  to  float  and  work  at  my  own  speed 
on  whatever  interests  me  and  perhaps  very 
little." 

Mrs  Johnson  has  said  that  a  First  Lady 
must  hew  her  own  line  and  do  her  own  thing 
in  a  White  House  role. 

She  was  asked  from  her  own  experience 
whether  a  First  Lady  might  be  missing  the 
boat  if  she  failed  to  fultill  opportunities  open 
to  her. 

tried  harder 

"I  know  I  would  have."  Mrs  Johnson  said. 
"Life  is  richer  and  fuller  because  I  tried 
harder  and  did  things  I  never  thought  I 
could  do  and  was  scared  to  do.  So  one  can 
only  Judge  by  one's  experience,  but  I  am 
glad  of  all  the  things  I  did  And  only  per- 
haps regret  some  I  did  not  do." 

Of  predecessor  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Ona?- 
sls.  Mrs.  Johnson  said  "she  was  very  thorough 
and  very  loving  in  expressing  the  things  she 
had  tried  to  do  around  the  house  " 

The  White  House  East  Garden  was  named 
for  the  former  Mrs.  Kennedy  becavise  'I 
thought  it  was  a  fitting  tribute  for  the  many 
things  she  had  done  for  the  house  and 
grounds."  Mrs.  Johnson  said.  "And  also  she 
enlisted  the  aid  of  a  lot  of  highly  talented 
people  to  whom  that  meant  a  lot  I  w.\s 
happy  to  Join  in  honoring  her" 
firm  plans 
For  the  future.  Mrs.  Johnson  does  have 
some  firm  plans.  She  will  return  to  her  of- 
fice In  the  Johnson  family's  lucrative  radio- 
television  station  KTBC  in  Austin.  Tex, 
which  she  said,  has  been  "on  ice"  in  the 
White  House  years  when  the  Johnsons  put 
their  holdings  under  trusteeship.  "I  hope  to 
know  a  lot  more  about  all  of  our  affairs  than 
I  have  In  the  last  five  years." 

She  said  she  hopes  son-in-law  Patrick  J. 
Nugent,  now  an  airman  first  class  in  Viet- 
nam, and  husband  of  Lucl  Johnson,  will  go 
back  to  the  station  "and  be  a  part  of  Au.s- 
tln."  Plans  for  Lynda's  husband.  Capt. 
Charles  S.  Robb.  a  career  Marine  for  eight 
years,  remain  undecided,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  carefully  keeping 
a  diary,  for  which  publishers  reportedly  are 
bidding  high  prices  She  said  she  had  not 
yet  sold  the  diary  and  would  not  do  anything 
about  it  until  Jan.  20.  However.  Mrs.  John- 
son noted  that  she  will  probably  give  up 
writing  the  diary  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months." 

"It  is  a  demanding  thing,  and  I  want  to 
get  away  from  demanding  things."  she  said. 
Among  enjoyments  of  private  life  she 
wants  to  resume  are  visits  to  the  theater  and 
art  galleries  and  leisurely  explorations  of 
nature,  particularly  in  her  home  state  of 
Texas. 

She  mentioned  birdwatching.  "at  one  of  the 
best  fly-overs  for  birds"  on  the  Southern 
coast    of    Texas,    habitat    of    the    whooping 
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Mr.    President,    many 
written,  and  many  more 
and  uttered  about  the 
our  President,  Lyndon 
among  those  who,  try- 
Johnson  years  in  per- 
that  he  will  emerge  as 
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Cup  roR  L.*dt  Bird 


I  By  Jan  es  J.  Kilpa trick ) 


of  hello  and  good-bye  in 
::apltol  Hill,  the  new  Con- 
gress has  conveuid  and  the  oldtlmers  have 
vanished.  Down  tpe  avenue,  the  Democratic 
It  Is  impK>8sible  to  voice 
.  reporter  might  wish  to  put 
in  words,  but  there's  one  in  particular  that 
ought  to  be  made- -to  Mrs.  Claudia  Alta  Tay- 
'.'  I  been  a  great  First  Lady, 
ago,  Mrs.  Johnson  wound 
up  her  fortieth  trip  "to  discover  America." 
In  96  hours,  she  covered  6.000  miles.  It  was 
enough  to  exhaus :  the  Campflre  Girls  of  the 
press  who  hike  tbe  trails  behind  her,  but 
Lady  Bird  came  tl  trough,  as  she  always  does, 
with  the  old  smll;  going  strong. 

In  the  past  fl^e  years,  she's  traveled  at 
least  2(X),0O0  mileii.  She's  gone  down  the  Rio 
Orande  In  a  rublier  raft,  and  gone  up  the 
Utah  mountains  l^y  cable  car.  She  has  called 
hillbillies,  and  Indian 
tribes.  If  she  hai  missed  a  single  historic 
shrine  or  nations!  paxk,  tbe  oversight  has 
lot  deliberate.  In  cowgirl 
hat,  checkered  shirt  and  muddy  boots,  she's 
won  the  West  all  o  i^er  again. 

These  Indefatigable  travels  have  caused 
her  to  be  compared  with  the  late  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Mrs.  B4  as  every  one  recalls,  was 
forever  txomlng  up  In  the  coal  mines  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  or  bounding  around  tbe 
dust  bowls  of  Oklfboma  and  the  work  camps 


of  California.  But  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  a 
tough  old  hen,  stringy  and  chewy  and  full 
of  gristle;  she  numbered  her  enemies  by  the 
thousands.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  numbered 
mostly  friends. 

Bess  Truman  and  Mamie  Elsenhower  surely 
were  assets  to  their  husbands.  So  was  Jackie 
Kennedy,  after  her  glamorous  fashion.  Yet 
we  are  likely  to  remember  Lady  Bird  longer 
and  more  pleasantly  than  all  the  others  of 
recent  time.  In  the  political  sense,  she  had 
perfect  pitch;  her  greatest  gift  was  to  hit  the 
right  note. 

Last  January  she  waJs  hostess  at  a  White 
House  luncheon  set  up  to  launch  a  "women's 
crusade  against  crime  In  the  streets."  To 
speak  the  truth.  It  was  more  of  a  charade 
than  a  crusade;  It  was  a  social  affair — white 
gloves,  cream  cheese  and  rabbit  food— and 
subject  to  the  same  rules  of  good  manners 
thfkt  apply  to  such  occasions  everywhere. 

Eartha  Kltt.  the  Negro  singer,  was  among 
the  invited  guests.  Good  manners  were  the 
last  thing  on  her  mind.  With  deliberate.  In- 
sulting rudeness,  she  launched  Into  an  at- 
tack On  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Then  she  un- 
dertook to  educate  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  use 
of  narcotics. 

"If  you  don't  know  what  'pot'  Is,"  she 
snarled  at  her  hostess,  "It's  marijuana." 

Mrs.  Johnson  kept  her  cool.  She  had  tears 
In  her  eyes  and  a  tremble  In  her  fingers,  but 
she  never  stood  taller  as  First  Lady  of  the 
land.  In  a  dozen  well-chosen  sentences,  she 
voiced  her  conviction  that  the  war  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  keep  us  from  trying  to  do 
those  things  here  at  home  that  would  create 
"a  happier  and  a  better  land."  Then  she  went 
on  with  the  luncheon. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  her  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  laurels.  In  their  anxiety  to 
please  Mrs.  Johnson,  highway  beautlflers 
have  wasted  a  fortune  in  planting  dinky 
little  bushes  in  impossible  clumps  along  the 
Interstate  system.  Yet  she  has  so  Identified 
herself  with  the  beauty  of  America  that  a 
bench-sitter  in  Williamsburg  recently  was 
amused  to  overhear  a  mother  scolding  a 
negligent  child:  "If  you  throw  any  more 
candy-wrappers  on  the  walk,  I'll  tell  Mrs. 
Johnson" 

The  first  new  issue  of  postage  stamps  in 
1969  doubtless  will  be  known  to  collectors 
as  the  "Lady  Bird"  issue.  As  specimens  of  the 
philatelic  art,  the  stamps  are  not  much;  but 
in  their  exhortation  to  plant  for  more  beau- 
tiful cities,  highways,  parks  and  streets,  the 
stamps  wlU  provide  a  pleasant  farewell  to  a 
good  and  gracious  lady.  She  has  a  respectful 
stirrup  cup  coming  as  she  rides  on  back  to 
the  ranch. 


U.S.  TAX  COURT  ADOPTS  PROCE- 
DURES TO  ASSIST  TAXPAYERS 
WITH  SMALL  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that,  during  the  recent 
period  of  congressional  adjouinment,  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  adopted 
certain  new  procedures  designed  to  im- 
prove the  handling  of  small  tax  cases. 

These  new  procedures  are  quite  similar 
to  the  legislative  suggestion  contained 
in  S.  18,  a  proposal  I  sponsored  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  correspondence  from  the 
Tax  Court  pertaining  to  these  new  proce- 
dures as  well  as  an  outline  of  the  proce- 
dures. I  consider  this  new  approach  by 
the  Tax  Court  quite  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  18,  and 
I  commend  Chief  Judge  William  M. 
Drenner  for  his  efforts. 

As  Judge  Drenner  pointed  out  in  his 
letter  of  December  9,  this  effort  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Those  of  us 


In  the  Senate  who  are  already  on  record 
in  support  of  minimizing  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  American  taxpayer 
asserting  a  small  claim  against  his  Crov- 
emment  will  be  watching  this  pilot  ef- 
fort with  interest  and  concern.  I  am  most 
hopeful  Judge  Drenner's  efforts  meet 
with  success. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(x>R3, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Court  of  the  UwrrED  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  9,  1968. 
Hon.  John  A.  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  Due  to  your  In- 
terest In  providing  taxpayers  with  small  tax 
cases  an  opportunity  to  have  their  "day-in- 
court"  with  as  little  formality,  delay,  and 
expense  as  possible,  I  am  writing  you  to  ad- 
vise you  of  new  procedures  for  handling  such 
cases  which  the  Tax  Court  plans  to  Initiate 
and  use  on  a  trial  basis  beginning  January 
1.  1969.  in  an  effort  to  achieve  these  ends. 

For  your  information,  the  Court  In  the 
past  year  has  held  special  trial  sessions  de- 
voted exclusively  to  small  tax  cases.  In  an 
effort  to  handle  these  cases  as  simply  and 
expeditiously  as  possible.  We  now  plan  to 
adopt  more  specific  procedures  within  the 
framework  of  present  law  which  we  believe 
win  be  more  effective  and  which  will  help  us 
to  accumulate  firsthand  information  that 
should  be  helpful  In  determining  whether 
legislative  changes  and/or  further  changes  in 
our  Court's  rules  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
above  objective. 

Attached  hereto  Is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
new  procedures  the  Court  will  put  into  oper- 
ation in  1969.  We  are  hopeful  that  these 
procedures  will  afford  taxpayers  who  have  tax 
disputes  with  the  government  that  do  not 
involve  much  money  an  opportunity  to  have 
these  disputes  resolved  by  a  court  In  a  less 
formal  and  more  expeditious  manner.  The 
outline  will  be  released  to  the  press  on  De- 
cember 17,   1968. 

This  is  an  experiment  and  our  experience 
with  these  procedures  may  suggest  that  this 
is  the  wrong  approach  to  the  problem  or  that 
revision  of  the  procedures  Is  necessary. 

If  you  so  desire  we  will  be  happy  to  report 
to  you  on  the  results  of  this  experiment. 
We  sincerely  appreciate  your  continuing  in- 
terest in  improving  litigation  involving  small 
taxpayers  and  we  will  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions you  may  have. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  M.  Drennen, 

Chief  Judge. 

Enclosure. 

Tax  Court  op  the  United  States 

outline    op    procedure    for    the    handling 

of  small  tax  cases 

Effective  date. — This  procedure  becomes 
effective  January  1,  1969. 

Definition. — Any  case  filed  with  the  Court 
involving  a  tax  deficiency  In  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $1,000  or  less  for  all  years  (ex- 
clusive of  additions  to  tax)  will  be  placed 
in  the  small  tax  cases  category. 

Identification. — These  cases  will  be  as- 
signed a  small  tax  case  docket  number  in 
which  the  Identifying  element  will  be  the 
letters  "SC"  at  the  end  of  such  number. 

Petition  form. — A  simple  printed  form 
petition  with  instructions  for  completing 
and  filing  the  petition  with  the  Court  will  be 
supplied  to  taxpayers  upon  request  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court.  An  explanatory  outline 
of  the  small  tax  claims  procedure  also  is 
available.  The  forms,  instructions  and  proce- 
dure outlne  may  be  obtained  at  the  Clerk's 
OfBce,  Room  2415,  1111  Constitution  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  or  by  mall  upon  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  Box  70, 
Washington,  DC.  20044. 
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A  taxpayer  may  use  the  form  petition  or 
prepare  his  own  petition  In  a<5Cordance  with 
general  applicable  Rules  of  the  Tax  Court. 
The  taxpayer  must  keep  In  mind,  however, 
ihat  the  petition  must  be  filed  ■with  the  Tax 
Court  within  90  days  after  the  date  on  the 
notice  of  deficiency  received  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Imperfect  petitions. — Where  the  taxpayer 
lias  not  made  use  of  the  printed  form  peti- 
tion and  he  files  with  the  Court  a  defective 
petition,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  will  so  ad- 
vise him  in  writing  and  supply  him  with  a 
set  of  the  form  petitions  to  be  completed  and 
filed  as  a  proper  amended  petition.  Failure 
to  file  such  an  amended  petition  and  to  pay 
the  filing  fee  within  a  reasonable  time  (30 
days)  may  result  in  dismissal  of  the  case  by 
the  Court  for  failure -to  prosecute. 

Service  and  pleadings. — After  the  Court  has 
a  properly  petitioned  small  tax  case  docketed, 
service  of  a  copy  of  the  petition  will  be  made 
in  the  usual  way  upon  counsel  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  (respondent). 
At  the  same  time  a  printed  form  of  notice 
will  be  sent  to  petitioner  and  to  respondent 
stating  that  the  petition  has  been  docketed  as 
a  small  tax  case  petition  and  describing 
briefly  the  small  tax  case  procedure.  It  is 
expected  that  respondent  will  confine  his 
motions  against  small  tax  case  petitions  to 
jurisdictional  questions  and  that  he  will 
find  It  ix)sslble  In  these  cases  to  file  his  an- 
swer In  less  than  the  60  days  allowed  under 
the  Court's  general  rules. 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  answer,  the  case 
will  be  treated  as  fully  at  issue,  with  no 
reply  being  required  of  petitioner  (who  may, 
of  course,  file  a  reply  if  he  so  desires) .  All 
affirmative  allegations  in  the  answer  will  be 
deemed  denied. 

Removal  from  small  tax  case  category. — 
After  notice  to  the  parties  that  a  case  has 
been  designated  by  the  Court  as  a  small  tax 
case,  should  either  party  desire  to  remove 
the  case  from  the  small  tax  case  category 
and  have  it  put  In  the  regular  category  of  Ta:? 
(X)urt  cases,  he  may  file  a  motion  for  that 
purpose,  setting  forth  his  reasons.  If  the 
parties  Join  In  such  a  motion,  or  if  it  be  en- 
dorsed "No  Objection"  by  the  party  other 
than  the  movant,  the  Court  will  normally 
grant  the  motion,  the  "SC"  identification 
will  be  deleted  from  the  docket  number,  and 
the  case  will  thereafter  follow  the  usual  and 
regular  procedures  In  Tax  Court  cases.  Any 
unilateral,  nonagreed  motions  will  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  by  the  Court  In  Its 
discretion,  with  or  without  hearing. 

Trial  calendar  assignment. — No  trial  status 
order  will  be  Issued  In  a  small  tax  case.  When 
a  small  tax  case  Is  at  Issue,  it  will  be  placed 
on  the  next  trial  calendar  regularly  or 
specially  scheduled  for  the  city  designated 
tor  trial  which  will  permit  reasonable  notice 
to  the  parties.  During  the  year  1969,  the 
Court  plans  to  schedule  special  sessions  for 
small  tax  cases  In  each  of  the  Fall,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Terms  In  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Washington,  D.C.  In  cities 
where  the  Court  normally  conducts  Its  regu- 
lar session  with  less  frequency  than  it  does 
in  the  larger  cities.  If  there  should  appear  a 
need  to  hear  small  tax  cases  sooner  the 
Court  may  schedule  a  session  to  be  conducted 
by  a  Judge  who  would  be  In  a  relatively 
nearby  city  conducting  another  session. 

Informal  trial  procedure. — At  the  trial  of 
small  tax  cases  particularly  where  the  tax- 
payer is  not  represented  by  counsel,  the 
Court  will  conduct  the  hearing  as  informally 
as  may  be  permitted  by  law.  A  transcript  of 
the  testimony  and  trial  proceedings  will  be 
made.  Where  feasible,  the  trial  Judge  will 
dispense  entirely  with  the  requirement  for 
filing  briefs,  or  he  may  request  only  the  filing 
of  Informal  memorandum  briefs.  In  the  event 
that  briefs  or  memorandum  briefs  are  to  be 
filed,  the  trial  Judge  ordinarily  wlU  require 
that  such  briefs  be  submitted  within  a  rela- 
tively short  iJeriod  of  time,  so  that  the  case 
may   be   decided   promptly.   The   Court  will 


make  every  effort  to  decide  these  cases  as 
promptly  as  possible  In  accordance  with  pres- 
ent requirements  of  law. 

Legal  aid. — Taxpayers  In  these  cases  fre- 
quently lack  counsel  or  competent  legal  ad- 
vice. The  C3ourt  will  encourage  local  bar  as- 
sociations to  develop  arrangements  with  legal 
aid  groups  to  make  available  several  tax 
lawyers  for  consultation  with  pro  se  taxpay- 
ers, should  such  assistance  or  advice  be  de- 
sired. 

Procedure  subject  to  change. — This  pro- 
cedure may  be  changed  or  even  suspended 
by  the  Court  at  any  time  It  becomes  ap- 
parent to  the  Court  that  It  Is  unnecessary, 
undesirable,  unworkable,  or  for  other  reasons 
determined  by  the  Court. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  APOLLO  8 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  proud  of  the  Ap>ollo  8  mission. 

The  magnificent  achievement  of  the 
Apollo  8  mission  was  the  result  of  vision- 
ary planning  by  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  leadership  of  this  country. 
Many  contributed  to  this  effort  but  there 
is  one  man  who  supported  it  from  the 
beginning  first  as  Senator,  then  as  Vice 
President,  and  now  as  President. 

In  1958,  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son recognized  the  great  significance  of 
the  Soviet  initiative  in  space.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee and  later  the  Special  Committee 
on  Space  and  Aeronautics,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  played  a  key  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  As  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences,  he  again  played 
a  key  role  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  establishment  of  its  initial 
space  programs. 

In  1961.  soon  after  his  inauguration, 
President  Kennedy  appointed  Vice  Pres- 
ident Johnson  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
and  requested  the  Council  on  an  urgent 
basis  to  recommend  a  viable  U.S.  effort  in 
space.  The  Council,  after  a  series  of  in- 
tensive sessions  with  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing space  experts,  recommended  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  that  this  country  under- 
take a  manned  lunar  landing  in  this 
decade.  President  Kennedy  approved 
this  forward-looking  program  of  space 
exploration  and  made  the  historic  deci- 
sion to  send  men  to  the  moon  and  he 
recommended  this  as  an  urgent  national 
goal  to  the  Congress  in  May  1961  when 
he  said : 

I  believe  that  this  nation  should  commit 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  dec- 
ade Is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to  the  earth. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  and,  with 
the  consistent  support  of  the  Congress, 
America  has  moved  rapidly  into  the 
leadership  position  in  space  exploration. 

President  Johnson  has  continued  to 
support  this  goal. 

Now  we  have  begun  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  this  combined  executive-legisla- 
tive support  in  the  splendid  achievemejit 
of  Astronauts  Borman,  Lovell,  and  An- 
ders. Their  flight  is  the  forenmner  of 
the  profoimd  benefits  to  the  country  as 
we  make  use  of  the  strong  base  of  space 
competence  insured  by  the  vision  of  our 
early  leaders — Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson. 


I  commend  to  your  attention  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  News  on  the 
early  imaginative  planning  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  recent  hlstorjrmaking 
Apollo  8  mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

L.  B.  J.  AND  Apollo  8 

President  Johnson,  who  has  had  more  than 
his  share  of  disappointments,  is  especially 
entitled  to  rejoice  over  the  spectacular  suc- 
cess of  the  Apollo  8  circumnavigation  of  the 
moon  and  return  to  earth. 

Taxpayers  provided  the  money,  scientists 
the  brains  and  astronauts  the  skills  to  bring 
off  the  Apollo  success,  but  it  is  only  giving 
due  credit  to  acknowledge  that  there  would 
have  been  no  such  Apollo  flight — at  least  not 
at  this  early  a  date — without  the  political 
leadership   of  Lyndon   Johnson. 

The  beginning  of  LBJ's  Intimate.  Intense, 
yet  unique,  Involvement  In  the  space  pro- 
gram goes  back  to  the  autumn  of  1957.  when 
the  Russians  startled  the  world  by  orbiting 
their  first  Sputnik.  Congress  was  in  recess, 
and  the  men  running  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration didn't  seem  to  know  quite  how 
to  react  to  the  So\'iet  scientific  break-thru. 
Defense  Secretary  Charlie  Wilson  referred 
to  Sputnik  as  a  "basketball"  in  space. 

LBJ,  sunning  on  his  Texas  ranch,  didn't 
like  what  he  saw  of  the  disarray  In  Washing- 
ton. With  his  instinct  for  action,  he  returned 
to  the  Capital  City,  summoned  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Senate  Military  Pre- 
paredness subcommittee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  to  go  to  work  finding  out  what 
was  not  being  done  right  in  our  own  falter- 
ing space  program. 

When  Congress  reconvened  In  January, 
1958,  he  was  ready  to  step  forward  as  a 
shaker  and  mover  of  events,  a  Ehaper  of 
action.  As  Democratic  leader,  he  delivered 
his  own  state-of-the-unlon  address  to  the 
Senate  Democratic  caucus. 

The  USSR,  he  said,  had  gained  a  shock- 
ing lead  in  space  exploration. 

"There  Is  something  more  important  than 
any  ultimate  weapon,"  he  said.  "That  is 
the  ultimate  position — the  position  of  total 
control  over  earth  that  lies  somewhere  out 
in  space  .  .  .  Whoever  gains  that  ultimate 
position  gains  control  over  the  earth,  for 
purposes  of  tyranny  or  for  the  service  of 
freedom  .  .  .  Our  national  goal  and  the  goal 
of  all  free  men  must  be  to  win  and  hold  that 
position." 

He  crowded  Congress  and  the  Elsenhower 
.'Vdminlstration  Into  action.  First  thru  the 
Special  (Committee  on  Space  and  Astro- 
nautics. LBJ  chairman:  then  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
LBJ  chairman.  Under  his  prodding  came  a 
flood  of  legislation,  including  the  creation 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  flood  of  appropriations. 
When  he  was  elected  Vice  President.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  rewarded  LBJ  by  making  him 
chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  and  he  set  the  goal  of  put- 
ting an  American  on  the  moon  In  this 
decade. 

Thousands  of  others  earned  credit  In  this 
great  undertaking,  but  there  Is  no  question 
that  from  the  start  President  Johnson  has 
been  the  principal  political  sparkplug. 

The  Apollo  8  exploit  Is  a  fitting  climax 
to  his  Administration. 

We  congratulate  him,  and  all  hands. 


THE  NATION'S  FARM  PROBLEMS 
AND  THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  YEARS 
AHEAD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  January  13  issue  of  U.S. 
News  ii  World  Report  magazine  an  out- 
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gtandlng  Interview?  with  OrvUle  Pree- 
man,  the  outgoing  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  Natkm'8  farm  problems  and 
the  outlook  In  th«  years  ahead. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  because  of  its  timeliness  and 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  Nation's  overall  economy  and 
to  many  mllllona  of  Americans.  I  also 
desire  at  this  timei  to  recognize  Mr.  Free- 
man for  the  splenldid  service  he  has  ren- 
dered this  Nation! during  8  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  the  late 
President  Kennetjy  and  President  John- 
son. He  has  eamW  our  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  don^. 

As  a  member  qf  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Clifford 
Hardin,  the  Seci-fetary-designate  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  and  especi- 
ally to  commend  him  and  the  President- 
elect on  the  choicfe  of  my  friend  and  fel- 
low Georgian.  Pl^il  Campbell,  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service  as  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture for  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  his 
b'ackgtdUnd  and  I  experience  eminently 
qualify  him  for  tjhis  important  position 
in  the  U.S.  Depajrtment  of  Agriculture. 
He  is  well  aware  ^f  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural problems  and  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  our  farmers,  especially  opera- 
tors of  the  small  family  fann.  He  is  par- 
ticularly cognizant  of  the  problems  faced 
by  farmers  in  the  Southeast,  probably 
more  so  than  anyone  else  in  the  region. 

In  the  magazirie  interview,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  if  Mr.  Freeman's  com- 
ments regarding  istrengthening  and  re- 
vitalizing rural  America,  which  I  com- 
mend to  Secretary-designate  Hardin. 

This  is  a  matter  of  top  national  pri- 
ority. We  have  slojwed  down  the  rural-to- 
urban  migration  tjo  some  degree  and  con- 
siderable progre$s  has  been  made  in 
breathing  new  life  into  many  of  our  small 
towns  and  rural  communities.  But  we 
still  have  far  to  go.  We  cannot  expect  to 
solve  the  social  and  economic  ills  of  our 
cities  without  demoting  an  equal  amount 
of  attention  to  qiral  areas. 

We  ought  not  Jo  rest  until  we  have  in 
motion  a  prograd  of  rural  economic  de- 
velopment that  i  reaches  into  every 
county.  We  want  to  improve  farm  in- 
come. We  want  U>  make  agriculture  the 
more  profitable  Ibusines  it  ought  to  be, 
for  all  farm  segments  and  for  the  small 
family  farmer  especially.  We  want  to 
promote  and  woiik  for  industrial  devel- 
opment and  the  areation  of  more  jobs  at 
better  wages  injural  areas. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  points  out.  our 
efforts  in  these  ajreas  already  have  pro- 
duced some  desirable  results,  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  montjhs  and  years  ahead  we 
can  continue  to  njake  even  more  progress. 

I  ask  unanimpus  consent  that  this 
article  be  printec^  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ni)  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  ba  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

Plight  or  the  Faimeb — What  Nixon  Is  Up 

Agaimst 

(Interview  with  Orjrtlle  L.  Freeman,  outgoing 

Secretarj  of  Agriculture) 

There  is  a  way  tto  solve  the  farm  problem, 
and  at  the  same  time  ease  the  troubles  of 
U.S.  cities,  says  OrUle  L.  Freeman,  outgoing 


Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  recommends  a 
plan  that  would  "remake  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica." 

In  this  Interview  with  members  of  the  staff 
of  "U.S.  News  Se  World  Report,"  held  In  the 
magazine's  conference  room.  III.  Freeman 
reviews  eight  years  In  one  of  Washington's 
toughest  jobs,  and  discusses  problems  his 
successor  will  face. 

Q.  Secretary  Freeman,  how  long  has  this 
country  had  a  farm  problem? 

A.  We  have  always  had  a  farm  problem  of 
sorts.  Initially,  It  was  a  problem  of  producing 
enough;  now  it's  a  problem  of  producing  too 
much.  The  present  problem  of  overproduc- 
tion has  developed  since  World  War  II. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  overproduction  in  the 
10308,  when  the  Government  paid  farmers  to 
IclU  little  pigs  and  plow  down  every  third 
row  of  cotton? 

A.  That  was  a  different  problem  because,  If 
we  had  been  able  to  distribute  food  and  fiber 
to  people  who  needed  it  during  the  Depres- 
sion years,  there  would  have  been  no  sur- 
pluses. In  those  days  people  needed  every- 
thing farmers  were  producing,  but  they 
didn't  have  the  money  to  buy. 

It  has  Just  been  since  World  War  II  that 
we  have  seen  such  a  production  explosion 
on  American  farms  that  we  can  and  do  pro- 
duce more  than  we  can  sell  or  give  away. 

Q.  Is  the  American  farmer  too  efficient  for 
his  own  good? 

A.  He  is  superbly  efficient,  but  he  is  not 
"too  efBcient."  Farmers  should  always  pro- 
duce as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  fewer 
resources  we  have  to  use  to  produce  enough 
to  eat.  the  more  we  have  to  use  for  other 
things.  So  the  farmer  ought  to  continue  to 
improve  his  efficiency. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  way  to  manage  his 
production  so  he  doesn't  pay  a  penalty  for  his 
efficiency. 

Q.  Why  can't  farmers  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively? 

A.  I  suppose  It  is  something  about  the 
nature  of  their  operation.  When  a  man  is 
running  his  own  business  out  in  the  wide- 
open  spaces,  he  is  not  aljout  to  sit  stlU  and 
let  anybody  tell  him  what  he  Is  going  to  do. 
There  Is  the  problem,  too,  of  trying  to  orga- 
nize more  than  3  million  producers  with  the 
power  to  produce  far  more  than  the  market 
can  absorb.  I  suppose  this  Is  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  drawn  into  the  pic- 
ture and  laws  have  been  passed  to  give  some 
control  over  production. 

Q.  Against  the  background  of  eight  years- 
experience  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  what 
advice  would  you  give  President-elect  Nixon 
as  to  handling  the  farm  problem? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  sound  presumptuous — 
I  can  assure  you  that,  If  you  have  any  arro- 
gance, eight  years  in  this  job  will  take  It  out 
of  you — but  I  think  the  programs  we  have 
today  are  working.  They  can  be  made  to  go 
on  working  to  bring  a  fair  return  to  farmers 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  cheaper  food  to 
consumers  and  make  better  use  of  our  abun- 
dant food  around  the  world. 

Q.  How  do  these  programs  work? 

A.  They  enable  the  Government  to  move 
land  In  and  out  of  production  as  It  Is  needed. 
Each  year,  we  have  diverted  anywhere  from 
41  to  65  million  acres  of  land  out  of  produc- 
tion under  the  crop-adjustment  programs. 
Most  of  this  acreage  has  been  diverted  under 
the  wheat,  cotton  and  feed-grain  plans.  In 
other  words,  we  have  adjusted  the  acreage 
In  these  major,  bsislc  crops  according  to  do- 
mestic and  world-market  needs. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  farmers  to  reduce  or 
increase  acreage  as  needed? 

A.  By  renting  land  from  them,  in  effect,  to 
keep  it  out  of  production.  We  say  that,  as  a 
matter  of  national  interest,  we  ought  not  to 
produce  more  than  z  amount.  Therefore,  we 
offer  to  pay  farmers  an  amount  that  Is  rough- 
ly commensurate  with  what  they  would  net, 
by  harvesting  a  crop,  to  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  their  land  out  of  production. 


Q.  And  would  you  urge  Mr.  Nixon  to  con- 
tinue this  approach? 

A.  I  would.  I  urged  Congress  this  year  to 
make  thesee  programs  permanent.  They  were 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  1069.  Congress  did 
vote  to  extend  them  through  1070,  and  Mr 
Nixon  let  it  be  known  that  he  approved  cf 
this,  as  it  would  give  his  Administration  u 
chance  to  study  the  farm  laws.  I  think  he 
will  find  that  these  programs — which  are 
voluntary,  not  mandatory — offer  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  farm  problem. 

Q.  Yet  prices  of  many  farm  products,  par- 
ticularly grain,  are  reported  to  be  the  lowest 
in  years,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  holler 
from  farmers — 

A.  Grain-market  prices  have  been  soft  this 
year.  They  are  now  moving  up,  and  I  think 
they  will  continue  to  move  up.  Farmers  are 
putting  a  good  deal  of  grain  under  Govern- 
ment price-support  loans,  and  this  i.s 
strengthening  the  market. 

We  estimate  that  when  the  books  are  closed, 
total  net  farm  income  for  1068  will  l>e  15 
billion  dollars  plus.  That  will  be  the  fourth- 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
That  is  28  per  cent  higher  than  In  1960 
when  net  farm  Income  was  11.7  billion  dol- 
lars. Net  Income  per  farm  In  1968  Is  going 
to  figure  out  at  close  to  $4,900 — or  65  per  cent 
higher  than  In  1060. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  Income  of 
nonfarm  people  who.  unlike  the  farmer,  don't 
have  to  Invest  a  lot  of  money  In  their  jobs? 

A.  The  nonfarm  American  does  better  than 
the  farmer  when  you  reduce  Income  to  aver- 
ages. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  all  four  corners  of 
this,  you  find  there  are  really  two  farm 
problems:  One  Is  the  problem  of  prices  and 
Income  for  commercial  agriculture,  which  i.s 
made  up  of  around  a  million  farms  that  are 
big  enough  to  offer  a  chance  for  a  farm  fam- 
ily to  make  an  adequate  Income — that  Is. 
"parity  Income."  defined  as  what  comparable 
labor  and  capital  could  earn  outside  of  agri- 
culture. These  are  farms  earning  at  least 
$10,000  annual  gross  Income.  Some  of  these 
farms  will  gross  $100,000  a  year  and  more.  I'm 
talking  about  gross  Income,  not  the  net  In- 
come that  Is  left  after  expenses  are  paid. 

Now,  any  farm  family  that  Is  grossing  less 
than  $5,000  a  year  Is  a  social  problem  or  a 
welfare  problem,  and  as  such  should  be  ap- 
proached differently.  There  are  somewhat 
more   than  a  million  farms  of  this  type. 

Q.  That  leaves  how  many  farmers  grossing 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year? 

A.  Another  half  million  or  so.  Now.  some  of 
these  can  move  up  to  become  commercial 
farmers.  We  have  tried  to  encourage  that 
movement.  I  don't  want  to  wipe  out  farmers. 
Since  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
about  200.000  farms  have  moved  up  from 
the  smaller-than-adequate  size  to  the  ade- 
quate-size group. 

Unfortunately,  moet  politicians  and  writers 
tend  to  lump  all  farmers  together  when  they 
talk  about  the  so-called  farm  program,  and 
so  the  public  is  misled.  The  idea  gets  around: 
"Well,  here  Is  this  expensive  farm  program, 
and  It  Isn't  doing  anything  for  the  little 
farmer."  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  these 
commodity  farm  programs  I've  been  talking 
about  were  never  meant  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  little  farmer  with  a  substandard  size 
of  operation. 

Q.  What  should  he  do — leave  the  land? 

A.  He  and  his  family  certainly  shouldn  t 
be  driven  off  the  land.  They  ought  to  have 
some  choices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  little 
farmers  are  earning  more  and  more  outside 
the  farm  while  they  continue  to  live  there 
and  make  some  money  from  limited  farm 
operations.  I  think  that's  a  very  healthy 
arrangement. 

Q.  Have  you  been  trying  to  encourage  this 
development? 

A.  I  have  been  hollering  about  It  from  the 
rooftops  for  eight  years,  particularly  in  the 
past  five  years.  What  we  need  in  this  country 
Is  what  I  call  rural-urban  balance.  It  is  ab- 
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solute  nonsense  In  this  day  of  modern  trans- 
portation and  communications  to  keep  piling 
more  and  more  people  In  our  big  urban  areas 
and  to  fall  to  use  the  space  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  this  country.  So  one  of 
my  main  policy  goals  has  been  to  move 
strongly  to  build  up  rural  America. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  success? 

A.  A  great  deal.  I  don't  take  all  the  credit. 
Others  see  this  need  very  clearly,  especially 
some  of  our  leaders  In  business  and  Industry. 
That's  why  we're  seeing  more  industries  put- 
ting plants  In  rural  areas.  That's  why  the 
percentage  of  new  jobs  In  rural  America  has 
increased  much  faster  than  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

But  the  job  has  only  begun.  The  total  vol- 
ume of  jobs  In  metropolitan  areas  Is  still  far 
greater  than  In  rural  areas.  But  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  country  to  city  has 
slowed.  In  at  least  two  States — Arkansas  and 
Tennessee — it  has  reversed,  due  to  real  lead- 
ership in  those  States. 

Q.  Is  the  Federal  Government  taking  any 
action  to  encourage  this  trend? 

A.  The  volume  of  Government  programs 
aimed  at  building  up  infrastructure  In  rural 
America  to  make  It  attractive  for  Industry 
to  come  In  and  develop  resources  and  pro- 
vide opportunity  has  tripled.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  example,  loans  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have 
increased  from  around  300  million  dollars  a 
year  to  almost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  loans  are  these? 

A.  About  one  third  of  the  total  has  been 
loaned  to  farmers  to  help  them  become  farm 
owners  or  to  expand  their  operations  so  that 
they  can  become  a  part  of  this  commercial 
agriculture  I  was  talking  about.  But  two 
thirds  has  gone  to  nonprofit  associations,  to 
communities,  and  to  other  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals to  build  water  and  sewer  systems, 
housing,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  other  facili- 
ties that  will  upgrade  rural  America. 

Loans  have  been  made  for  recreational 
faclUtles.  We've  even  financed  a  couple  of 
hundred  golf  courses  in  rural  areas.  When 
we  first  started  that,  there  was  a  small  revolt 
on  Capitol  HUl.  Congressmen  thought  the 
Agriculture  Department  had  no  business 
lending  money  for  golf  courses.  I  think  It's 
pretty  well  accepted  now. 

Another  thing  we  have  stressed  is  money 
for  long-range  planning. 

Q.  In  rural  areas? 

A.  Yes.  We  are  encouraging  counties  to  get 
together  on  a  regional  basis.  We  find  that 
they  can  form  multlcounty  planning  units 
in  areas  that  are  held  together  by  natural  or 
economic  forces.  Usually  within  an  area 
roughly  50  miles  In  diameter — which  Is  the 
distance  people  seem  willing  to  drive  for 
working,  shopping  and  entertainment — there 
are  some  five  to  eight  counties.  They  can  join 
together,  pool  their  resources  and  do  com- 
prehensive, long-range  planning.  Out  of  this 
can  develop  areas  that  offer  all  the  oppor- 
tunities and  amenities  that  you  find  in 
metropolitan  areas,  but  without  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  that  go  with  blg-clty 
life. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  future  for  the  so-called 
"new  towns"  that  are  built  from  scratch  In 
open  countrj'slde? 

A.  I  certainly  do.  Let  me  put  this  thing  I 
call  rural-urban  imbalance  Into  an  equation 
of  four  parts : 

The  first  part  of  the  equation  Is  the  Inner 
city  and  the  "ghetto."  That's  a  special  prob- 
lem, but  it's  related  to  the  second  part  of 
the  equation,  which  Is  urban  sprawl — the 
suburbs.  This  problem  Is  spilling  over  Into 
the  third  part  of  the  equation — the  rural 
cxeas  where  we  have  to  get  busy  now  and 
plan  before  It  Is  too  late. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  new  towiis.  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  start 
planning  now  to  build  25  new  towns  as  a 
project  to  excite  people  and  to  get  a  hard  look 


at  what  is  going  to  be  Involved  In  this  con- 
cept. 

A  good  start  would  be  10  towns  of  half  a 
million  people  each,  sprinkled  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  Appalachian  mountain 
range  In  the  Eastern  U.S.  The  new  communi- 
ties should  be  connected  to  our  existing 
megalopolis  with  fast  transportation,  includ- 
ing 150-mlle-an-hour  trains,  so  people  could 
literally  live  in  Appalachla  and  commute  to 
work  In  Boston  or  wherever  they  might  .prefer. 
We  ought  to  have  a  national  plan  based  on 
something  Uke  this  equation  to  cure  rural- 
urban  Imbalance  and  remake  the  face  of 
America.  We  ought  to  use  the  new  computer 
technology  to  process  the  mass  of  Informa- 
tion that  needs  to  be  sorted  out  for  planning. 
There's  no  reason  why  we  can't  use  the  same 
kind  of  systems  analysis  and  computer  tech- 
nology we  are  using  to  get  a  man  to  the  moon 
to  figure  out  how  to  live  better  here  on  earth. 
I  drool  every  time  I  look  at  that  bank  of  com- 
puters down  at  Cape  Kennedy  and  think 
about  how  we  could  use  that  resource  in 
planning  for  people  to  enjoy  life  in  this 
country  with  its  wide-open  spaces. 

Q.  But  what  about  farmers?  Won't  your 
plan  drive  the  price  of  land  so  high  that  It 
won't  be  profitable  to  farm? 

A.  As  development  spreads  Into  farming 
areas,  the  price  of  land  will  go  up.  That  Is 
inevitable.  It  has  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  this  country.  But  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  left  to  produce  food  and 
fiber — especially  in  the  South  the  Midwest, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Par  West. 

Q.  Will  taxpayers  still  have  to  rpend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  bolster  farm  prices? 

A.  Yes.  At  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Q.  How  much  are  farm  programs  costing 
now? 

A.  Anywhere  from  3  to  4  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Q.  Isn't  the  budget  for  your  Department 
running  at  least  5  billions? 

A.  Yes,  but  only  3  to  4  billions  has  been  for 
the  production-control  programs  related  to 
the  major  commodities.  The  rest  goes  for  a 
lot  of  other  things,  many  of  which  are  related 
to  food  for  consumers — food  stamps,  school 
lunches,  school  milk.  There  also  Is  spending 
for  the  Public  Law  480  program — Pood  for 
Peace — which  Is  essentially  a  foreign-aid 
program. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  able 
to  cut  spending  for  the  producOon-control 
plans? 

A.  Not  if  he  wants  to  control  production. 
The  amount  will  fluctuate  from  year  to  year 
according  to  market  needs  and  production 
around  the  world.  I  think  this  3  to  4  billion 
dollars  Is  a  modest  investment  for  the  return 
we  get.  It  has  dropped  from  about  8  per 
cent  of  nondefense  Government  outlays  to 
around  4  per  cent.  These  production-control 
programs  have  been  hanunered  out  by  the 
democratic  process.  Farm  Income  has  gone 
up  since  1  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  hasn't  gone  up  as  much  as  I  would  like. 
Surpluses  have  been  cut  sharply.  I  regret 
that  they  are  still  a  threat,  but  with  the 
programs  we  have  now  they  are  manageable. 
When  I  came  here  from  Minnesota  where 
I  had  been  Governor,  I  was  convinced  of  one 
thing:  You've  got  to  have  programs  to  bring 
about  some  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. You  can't  have  high  price  supports 
and  no  production  control. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  same  idea  Henry  Wal- 
lace had  back  In  "New  Deal"  days? 

A.  Sure  It  was.  First.  I  tried  to  get  approval 
for  mandatory  control  programs  to  bring 
supply  into  balance  with  demand.  I  got  my 
brains  beat  out.  Congress  turned  down  the 
mandatory  corn  program  in  1962.  In  1963. 
farmers  turned  down  the  mandatory  wheat 
program  in  a  referendum.  That  was  a  low 
point.  I  was  terribly  dejected.  I  almost  felt 
that  farmers  ought  not  to  have  any  Govern- 
ment help  at  all,  that  maybe  it  would  be 
good  far  them  to  live  with  doUar  wheat  for 
a  while. 


Q.  Hasn't  wheat  gone  down  to  around  a 
dollar  a  bushel  In  some  areas  this  year? 

A.  Yes.  on  the  open  market.  But  farmers 
who  have  gone  along  with  our  voluntary  plan 
can  put  their  crop  under  price-support  loan 
at  $1.25  a  bushel.  On  top  of  that  they  get  a 
payment  averaging  58  cents  a  bushel  for 
holding  part  of  their  land  out  of  pro- 
duction. So  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  they 
are  forced  to  live  with  dollar  wheat. 

To  get  back  to  that  low  point  in  1963  after 
the  mandatory  programs  had  been  turned 
down — I  went  around  the  country  and  held 
about  20  shirt-sleeve  question-and-answer 
sessions.  I  just  went  out  and  invited  farmers 
to  come  In,  and  I  answered  questions  as  long 
as  they  wanted  to  ask  them.  I  concluded 
most  farmers  wanted  and  supported  farm 
programs.  Then  I  came  back  to  Washington 
and  we  put  across  the  programs  we  have  now. 

Q.  And  they  are  voluntary  rather  than 
mandatory — 

A.  Right. 

Q.  In  retrospect,  do  you  think  Congress 
and  farmers  were  wise  to  turn  down  the 
mandatory  approach? 

A.  The  voluntary  approach  to  production 
control  costs  the  taxpayer  more,  but  it  cre- 
ates less  friction  between  farmers  and  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  better  for  trade,  too.  We  have 
never  had  as  free  a  market  as  we  have  today. 
The  volume  of  transactions  on  the  com- 
modity exchanges  has  reached  a  level  higher 
than  at  any  time  in  U.S.  history. 

We  are  using  hardly  any  export  subsidies  to 
move  our  products  in  world  trade.  Our  farm 
exports  have  gone  up  by  40  per  cent  since 
I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  has 
been  a  big  contribution  on  the  plus  side  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  At  the  moment  we 
are  running  Into  heavy  competition  because 
of  a  couple  of  very  good  crop  years  around 
the  world.  But  I  think  this  Is  a  tempor.iry 
situation.  It  will  turn  the  other  way. 

PBOBLEMS    IN    EXPOETING 

Q.  Why  are  U.S.  farm  products  losing  mar- 
keu  in  the  European  Common  Market  coun- 
tries? 

A.  If  there  Is  any  one  place  that  we  have 
retrogressed  in  the  past  eight  years.  It  has 
been  with  respect  to  free-trade  principles 
World  aigrlcultural  trade  has  become  more 
protectionist.  The  European  Common  Market 
is  primarily  responsible  for  that. 

The  variable-fee  system  is  not  only  highly 
protectionist,  but  it  has  also  encouraged  un- 
economic production  in  Europe.  Those  coun- 
tries are  beginning  to  pay  for  this.  They  are 
In  serious  trouble,  with  farm  income  falling, 
surpluses  building  up  and  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram skyrocketing. 

Q.  Are  there  other  foreign  markets  to  re- 
place those  we  are  losing  In  Europe? 

A  I  don't  think  other  markets  can  replace 
Europe.  That  is  our  biggest  single  outlet— 
1.5  billion  dollars  a  year  plus.  Japan  and 
Canada  are  the  next-largest  markets  for  VS. 
farm  products.  I  don't  think  the  Common 
Market  caJi  go  on  this  way.  In  f.-ict,  its  vari- 
able-fee system  Is  beginning  to  fall  now 
under  the  weight  of  the  surpluses  that  are 
accumulating  and  the  aoceleraUng  costs  of 
the  system. 

Q.  Mr.  Freeman,  what  would  be  your  advice 
to  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  stay  on  the  farm  or  go  to  the 
city  and  get  a  job? 

A.  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  a  lot  of 
young  people  are  doing  excellenUy  on  the 
farm.  If  they  are  enterprising  and  can  borrow 
some  monev,  they  can  get  a  good  return  on 
that  money.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  put  too 
much  of  a  glow  on  this.  It's  not  the  easiest 
life  in  the  world. 

YOUNG    PEOPLE    AS    FARMERS 

Q.  You  Often  hear  that  few  young  people 
are  going  Into  farming — 

A.  I've  been  told  that,  too — that  we're 
running  out  of  farmers  and  there  is  nobody 
left  but  the  old  people.  But  when  you  take  a 
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look  at  the  flgufM,  you  find  a  mirprlslng 
number  of  farmer*  35  years  of  age  or  younger 
are  In  the  bracked  that  1b  groBBlng  $10,000  a 
year  or  more  from  farm  operatlona. 

The  average  ag4  of  farmers  la  50.5.  but  the 
average  age  of  farmers  grossing  $10,000  or 
more  Is  only  46.3  Jrears.  Slxty-flve  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  are  45  years  or  older,  but  only  S3 
per  cent  of  the  $^0,000  farmers  are  45  years 
of  age  or  more. 

'  evelopment  In  agriculture 
moving  to  a  debt  economy, 
trend — after  all.  Industry 
Why.   most   corporations 
would  Are  the  chklrman  of  the  board  if  the 
company   wasn't  In  debt.   He's  supposed  to 
earn  more  with  it  than  it 
t  the  Idea  has  always  been 
ow  It's  sinful  for  a  farmer 


One  significant 
is  that  farmers  ari 
I  think  It's  a  g 
is   based   on   deb 


borrow  money  an^ 
costs  to  borrow 
around  that  som< 
to  be  In  debt 

Today,  on  a  go 
running  70  to  7 


duclng  a  greater 
they  were  eight  y^ 
,  I  am  worried  a 
because   they   ar 
quate-slze  famil; 
clent  In  most  ci 


porations  in  agrl< 

A.  Yes.  I  don 

able  to  take  adv 

procedures  to 


g  farm,  cash  expenses  are 
per  cent  of  gross  income. 
This  fajrmer  obvlc^uisly  has  got  to  have  credit. 
I'm  talking  abouq  family-size  farms,  which  I 
define  as  those  tl^at  have  not  more  than  I'/a 
man-years  of  oiitside  labor.  These  family 
farms  produce  65  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  food  and  fiber  ifa  the  U.S. 

Q.  But  aren't  [corporation  farms  taking 
over  in  some  areai? 

A.  I  can  give  ypu  a  better  answer  when  a 
studt  we  have  uader  way  is  completed.  But 
we  db~lnow  thaq  the  family  farms  are  pro- 
ihare  of  food  and  fiber  than 
ars  ago. 

out  corporation  farms — not 
I  more  efficient:  The  ade- 
-farm  operator  Is  more  effl- 
»es.  My  concern  is  that  in 
this  day  of  conglomerates — corporations  that 
are  getting  into  Everything — there  could  be 
real  problems  if  fhey  move  into  agriculture. 
They  already  have  contributed  to  bidding  up 
land  values.  Ther  can  go  in  and  farm  and 
write  off  their  looses  as  a  tax  deduction  in  a 
very  profitable  Operation  elsewhere.  When 
this  happens,  dancerously  unfair  competition 
takee  place.  j 

Q.  Do  you  fav(^r  a  tax  crackdown  on  cor- 
ilture? 

think  people  ought  to  be 
itage  of  special  accounting 
te  off  losses  in  agriculture 
on  another  business  enterprise. 

Q.  Should  there  be  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  Government  payments  to  any  one  farm? 

A.  I  don't  think  It  makes  sense,  because  the 
basic  objective  of  these  programs  is  to  rent 
land  out  of  production  so  that  you  don't 
have  unmanageable  surpluses.  Why  should 
you  disqualify  irour  best  customers — the 
farmers  who  ha/e  the  largest  amount  of 
land?  If  your  goiJ  is  to  get  35  million  acres 
of  land  idled.  aiB  you  going  to  say  to  the 
man  who  might  rent  you  1.000  acres:  "I 
won't  do  business  with  you."  or:  "I  will  do 
business  with  yau  only  up  to  a  certain 
point"?  That  is  c  mnterproductive.  The  basic 
question  shouldii't  be  limitations  as  such, 
but  rather:  Wha ;  is  the  fair  price  at  which 
the  necessary  la:id  to  accomplish  the  na- 
tional purpose  of  limiting  production  can  be 
rented  from  the  f  innei7 

If  there  is  a  pttyment  limitation.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  beca  ise  it  is  fair;  it  is  going  to 
be  because  of  p>o:itlcs.  Enemies  of  farm  pro- 
grams like  to  take  out  after  these  big  pay- 
ments. Actually,  there  are  less  than  200.000 
farms  receiving  payments  of  more  than 
$3,000  a  year,  aid  2,298.078  farms  getting 
less  than  $3,000  !  year  in  payments.  Only  20 
farms  get  paymei  its  of  $500,000  or  more,  but 
these  are  the  on(  s  you  read  and  hear  about 
all   the  time. 

Q.  What  perce  itage  of  the  total  Govern- 
ment payments  do  these  big  farms  receive? 

A.  It  Is  a  smi  il  percentage — less  than  8 
per  cent. 

Q.  Secretary  Freeman,  to  sum  this  up, 
would  you  reooD^nend  any  changes  in  the 
basic  farm  laws   low  on  the  books? 

A.  I  would  like  to  see  a  couple  of  changes: 


One  would  be  provision  for  establishing 
strategic  reserves  of  farm  commodities,  let- 
ting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  buy  and 
sell  under  apF>roprlat«  restrictions.  This 
would  Insure  adequate  food  reserves,  a  kind 
of  food  bank,  at  all  times  and  help  keep 
prices  up  In  periods  of  bumper  crops  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  go  into  the 
market  to  buy  and  replenish  reserves. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  legislation  on  bar- 
gaining power  which  would  give  farmers  a 
chance  to  organize  themselves  as  labor  un- 
ions can  do.  This  is  no  panacea,  but  In  a 
number  of  specialty  crops  I  think  a  great 
deal  could  be  accomplished,  and  someday  it 
might  work  for  our  basic  commodities,  too. 

I  don't  espouse  the  cause  of  Government 
In  agrlcultiu-e  because  I  like  the  Idea.  It  is 
purely  pragmatic  with  me.  in  that  I  don't 
think  there  Is  any  other  way  to  get  fair  farm 
income  when  you  have  some  3  million  pro- 
ducers with  such  overwhelming  power  to 
overproduce.  Without  Government  programs, 
they  will  flood  the  market  and  drive  prices 
down. 

I  feel  that  3  to  4  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
a  farm  program  that  works  relatively  well  for 
farmers  and  consumers  Is  not  an  excessive  In- 
vestment. The  people  of  America  are  getting 
better  food  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
take-home  pay  than  In  any  other  indus- 
trialized country. 

I  do  think  that  there  Is  a  practical  limit 
to  what  we  can  spend  on  farm  programs, 
and  the  man  who  administers  them  has  got 
to  have  enough  guts  to  stand  up  and  say 
so  when  that  limit  is  reached  in  a  particular 
commodity. 

PLAINSMEN  BAND  TO  BE  LAST  UNIT 
IN  PARADE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
many  wonderful  and  winning  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  of  Wyoming  are  some 
of  the  country's  best  yoimg  musical 
groups.  Preeminent  among  these,  per- 
haps, are  two  groups — one  not  unknown 
to  the  U.S.  Capital  and  one  soon  to  be 
known  here.  I  refer  to  the  Troopers  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  of  Casper,  which  the 
Denver  Post  has  called  the  world's  best, 
and  to  the  Laramie  High  School  Plains- 
man Marching  Band,  which  is  undefeated 
over  the  past  3  years  of  high  school  band 
competition  in  this  country  and  in  Canr 
ada.  The  Plainsmen  will,  later  this 
month,  have  the  honor  to  represent  Wyo- 
ming in  the  Inaugural  parade  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  is  an  honor  they  deserve 
and  have  earned,  not  only  by  their  out- 
standing musical  reputation  but  by  hard 
work  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
make  the  trip. 

The  Troopers,  too,  are  an  exciting 
group,  performing  in  replicas  of  the  fron- 
tier cavalry  uniforms  of  100  years  ago, 
they  have  become  known  the  country 
over  for  their  stirring  musical  and 
marching  performances.  Both  of  these 
groups  are  worthy  of  accolades,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  newspaper  articles  from  the  Lara- 
mie Daily  Boomerang  on  the  Plainsman 
Marching  Band  and  from  the  Denver 
Post  on  the  Troopers  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang,  Dec. 
26,  19681 

Plainsmen    Band   To   Be   Last   UNrr   in 
Pasade 

A  governmental  bent  for  protocol  and  a 
twUt  of  alphabetical  fate  has  decreed  that  the 


Laramie  High  School  Plainsman  marching 
band  will  be  numbered  last  of  the  units  to 
march  in  the  Inaugural  parade  Jan.  20. 

But  to  the  thousands  of  LHS  parents, 
friends  and  fans  who  have  seen  the  fast- 
stepping  Plainsmen  go  from  first  to  first 
to  first,  "it  Just  ain't  so." 

For.  as  Just  about  any  Laramie  resident 
could  tell  you,  the  LHS  Plainsmen  will  be 
taking  a  long  heritage  of  prldeful,  winning 
performances  with  them  to  Washington,  DC  . 
as  befits  a  unit  in  a  presidential  Inaugrural 
parade. 

The  Plainsmen  are  used  to  being  first — 
first  in  Cheyenne,  in  Rapid  City,  In  Cody. 
In  Laramie,  in  Port  Collins.  In  Calgary.  They 
are.  in  short,  winners. 

And  what  makes  a  winner  In  the  case  of  the 
Laramie  Plainsmen  goes  back  a  long  way — 
back  to  the  time  director  Jay  Dee  Schaefer 
picked  up  his  first  trombone — back  to  the 
day  the  first  Laramie  parents  suffered  si- 
lently and  patiently  as  his  offspring  began 
the  long,  squawky  road  to  musical  pro- 
ficiency. 

Schaefer  must  be  accounted  the  moving 
force  in  the  history  of  Laramie  band  tri- 
umphs. Under  his  direction,  the  Plainsmen 
have  been  undefeated  In  high  school  band 
competition  in  three  years. 

Band  enrollment  has  increased  under 
Schaefer's  tutelage  from  a  mere  47  in  1966 
to  160  students  in  June  of  1968,  and  the  raft 
of  awards  won  by  the  band  in  that  time  fills  a 
tvpe-wrltten  page,  single-spaced. 

A  Wyoming  native,  educated  in  Wyoming 
schools.  Schaefer  has  been  instructing  and  di- 
recting band  music  since  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Wyoming  In  1962.  He  has 
also  obtained  a  master's  In  music  since  that 
time. 

"Our  director.  Jay  Dee  Schaefer."  said  one 
of  his  students,  "has  given  us  more  than  great 
honor  ind  pride,  he  has  taught  us  responsi- 
bility, self  respect  and  aggressiveness." 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  160  band  young- 
sters— 100  of  whom  will  be  carrying  the  name 
of  Laramie  and  Wyoming  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  on  Jan.  20.  It's  pretty  much 
the  same  bunch  of  youngsters  who  worked 
for  months  to  collect  funas  to  go  to  the  in- 
ternational comiJetltlon  In  Calgary,  then  set 
the  whole  affair  on  Its  ear  with  their  per- 
formance. 

Now  they're  faced  with  the  same  problem 
but  they  have  only  three  weeks  to  rai.se 
$12,000.  This  doesn't  seem  to  affect  the 
youngsters,  though.  The  fund  program  may 
not  yet  oe  organized,  the  work  ahead  may  be 
staggering,  but  one  thing  remains  constant— 
their  attitude.  They're  going  to  Washington, 
and  they  will  do  well. 

Finally,  there  are  the  parents  and  sup- 
porters of  the  band.  The  parents  truly  gave 
the  green  light  to  the  trip  by  promising  to 
scrape  up  as  much  money  as  they  could  to 
help  their  children. 

There  are  committees  in  Laramie  and 
around  the  state,  and  there  are  Individuals 
who  Just  want  to  have  a  personal  share  of 
the  band's  appearance,  and  wish  to  help. 

"I  have  seen  these  young  people  several 
times  and  they  certainly  deserve  the  honor— 
they  are  wonderful.  I  know  how  much  these 
trips  mean  to  them,"  wrote  a  woman  from 
Cheyenne,  "also  how  expensive  they  can  be. 
I  hope  the  whole  state  will  get  behind  this.' 
She  enclosed  a  check  with  her  good  wishes. 

There  have  been  other  such  gestures  from 
around  the  state,  and  one  donation  was  re- 
ceived from  a  colonel  in  Washington,  D.C. 
There  are  also  tentative  plans  around  the 
state  to  organize  fund  drives  In  each  county 
in  the  state. 

It's  a  long  way  from  Laramie  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  It's  a  long  way  to  $12,000  in 
three  weeks.  For  residents  throughout  the 
state,  however.  It's  a  short  trip  to  the  mall- 
box  with  a  donation  addressed  "Send  the 
Band"  Committee,  care  of  the  postmaster, 
Laramie,  82070. 

Members    of    the    Laramie    High    School 
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marobing  band  have  good  reason  for  their 
enthtxBlasm  and  optimism.  Wyoming  might 
be  tagged  alphabetically  last  In  the  inaugu- 
ral parade,  but  It's  not  In  keeping  with  Wy- 
oming people  to  be  the  last  In  anjrthlng  else. 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Nov.  17,  1968) 
Casper's  Troopers — Thet're  WoNDEBnn, 

(By  Zeke  Scher) 
The  world's  best  Junior  drum  and  bugle 
corps  Is  In  the  Rocky   Mountain  Empire — 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  knows  It! 

Some  37,000  spectators  at  the  Denver 
Broncos  football  game  In  Bears  Stadium 
stood  up  at  3:40  p.m.  Sept.  29  and  gave  a 
thundering  ovation  to  the  performers  on  the 
field.  And  there  wasn't  a  Bronco  in  sight. 
Tears  welled  in  the  eyes  of  some.  Others  were 
too  choked  up  to  speak. 

What  the  huge  crowd  had  Just  experienced 
was  11 '/b  minutes  of  97  youngsters  executing 
the  world's  best  drum  and  bugle  corps  per- 
formance. The  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  14  to  21,  are  members  of  the  Casper 
Troopers. 

Dressed  In  replicas  of  blue  U.S.  Cavalry 
uniforms  of  100  years  ago.  carrying  well- 
polished  bugles  of  all  sizes,  snare  drums, 
rifles  and  standards  with  flowing  colors,  the 
Wyoming  group  executed  routine  and  tech- 
nical maneuvers  with  unbelievable  precision. 
Their  bell-clear  sounds  were  breath-taking. 

A  super  sports  fan  in  the  west  stands  for- 
got his  frustrations  of  the  moment  (the 
Broncos  were  deadlocked  at  the  half  with 
Boston,  10-10)  and  murmured  In  disbelief: 
".  .  .  from  Casper,  Wyoming?  How  did  they 
get  so  good?" 

The  between-halves  performance  had 
started  briskly  with  two  girls— one  carrying 
the  U.S.  flag  and  one  a  sabre — leading  the 
way.  Then  came  a  color  guard  commander 
(in  white) ,  eight  "rifles,"  another  color  guard 
commander  and  22  color  guard  "flags,"  all 
girls. 

Drum  Major  Jim  Mclntyre  led  the  musi- 
cians forward — three  snares  and  four  tenor 
drums,  two  triple  drums,  three  bass  drums, 
four  cymbals,  seven  lines  of  six  bugles  each 
(including  sopranos,  mellophones,  bass  bari- 
tones and  French  horns)  and  finally  one  line 
of  four  contra  bugles. 

They  opened  with  the  stirring  How  the 
West  Was  Won,  the  Troopers  marching  snap- 
plly  off  the  line  at  130  steps  a  minute,  a  bit 
faster  than  most  corps.  Their  movements 
were  brisk:  the  spinning  rifles,  the  twirling 
standards,  the  right,  left  and  angle  turns, 
the  section  separations  and  regroupings. 

Colors  were  presented  with  a  moving  ar- 
rangement of  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Then — as  only  drums  and  bulgles  can  play 
It — they  presented  Tumbling  Tumbleweeds, 
a  tune  as  Western  as  the  players. 

The  marching  stopped  for  the  next  3  min- 
utes and  15  seconds  as  the  corps  offered  "In 
concert"  a  Beatles'  song.  Never,  My  Love,  and 
then  the  soaring  Up,  Up  and  Away.  Then  the 
Troopers  quickly  stepped  off  In  all  directions 
to  the  F  Troop  Fanfare  (from  a  TV  western 
show) . 

Playing  Black  Saddle,  the  97  boys  and  girls 
as  if  magically  ass«mbled  from  all  sections  of 
the  gridiron  to  form  a  neat  circle.  The  circle 
then  "exploded"  and  the  marchers  spread 
out  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  booming  ova- 
tions from  the  spectators. 

And  as  neatly  as  they  had  separated  In 
mid-field,  they  resumed  formation.  Playing 
When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,  they 
paraded  the  length  of  the  field. 

The  response  was  deafening.  "More  .  .  . 
more!"  the  spectators  urged.  This  was  no  In- 
sult to  the  Broncos,  although  players  return- 
ing to  the  field  may  have  Interpreted  It  that 
way. 

"Weren't  they  marvelous?"  exclaimed  a 
woman,  dabbing  at  her  eyes. 

Troopers  aren't  born.  They're  made.  The 
process  Is  long  and  arduous — and  It  takes 
place,  for  the  most  part.  In  a  steady  wind  that 
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seems  peculiar  to  Casper.  The  fact  that  the^ 
can  be  produced  at  all  should  dispel  many 
fears  the  older  generation  has  for  the 
younger. 

James  Edward  (Jim)  Jones  Jr.,  47,  Is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Troopers.  The 
Troopers'  story  Is  his  own. 

Born  In  Casper  Oct.  26,  1921,  Jones  dis- 
covered at  an  early  age  that  drum  and  bugle 
corps  "ran  In  his  family."  His  parents  were 
active  In  the  American  Legion  and  at  the  age 
of  12  he  accompanied  them  to  a  Chicago  con- 
vention where  he  witnessed  the  Legion's 
drum  and  bugle  corps  national  competition. 
In  1934  his  mother  and  a  friend  organized 
a  woman's  drum  and  bugle  corps  in  the 
Casper  Legion  Auxiliary  and  they  raised 
money  to  buy  instruments.  The  women's 
corps  soon  folded,  but  a  Sons  of  American 
Legion  corps  began.  And  young  Jones  was 
there  as  a  snare  drummer. 

(Twenty-three  years  later,  the  Troopers 
started  with  the  same  drums  used  by  the 
""Sons."  They  later  were  handed  down  to  the 
new  Trooper  "taxi  squad" — called  the  Cadet 
Corps — and  In  1964  to  the  Douglas,  Wyo., 
Diplomats,  another  such  corps.) 

Jones  attended  Legion  nationals  In  St. 
Louis  and  Cleveland  In  1935  and  1936.  When 
adult  leadership  in  the  Sons  dwindled  in 
1937.  Jones — all  of  15  years  old — took  over 
the  Casper  corps  and  directed  It  until  he  left 
to  attend  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

In  his  senior  year  at  Natrona  County  High 
School  he  was  commander  of  his  ROTC  com- 
pany and  was  chosen  "outstanding  cadet." 
At  Nebraska,  he  studied  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  Instructed  two  drum  corps  In  Lincoln. 
He  also  assisted  an  Indian  drum  corps  at  Fort 
Washakie,  Wyo. 

Jones  placed  second  In  snare  drum  Individ- 
uals— a  tenth  of  a  point  out  of  first — at  the 
1939  Legion  nationals  In  Chicago.  On  New 
Years  Day  1941  he  was  lead  drummer  in  the 
Cornhusker  band  at  the  Rose  Bowl.  He  was 
named  an  ROTC  captain  at  the  start  of  his 
senior  year  and  won  an  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

But  with  Pearl  Harbor,  he  ended  his  college 
career  at  S'/i  years  (he  never  returned  for 
his  degree)  and  Joined  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
He  received  aviation  cadet  pilot  training  and 
received  his  commission  at  the  age  of  20. 
During  the  next  four  years  he  flew  over  "The 
Hump"  between  India  and  China. 

Leaving  the  Air  Corps  as  a  captain  (he's  a 
lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Reserve  now),  he 
flew  freight  for  the  Flying  Tigers  line  before 
returning  to  Casper  In  1948  to  become  a 
building  contractor.  He  had  married  his  col- 
lege sweetheart,  Grace  Leaders.  In  1946  and 
wanted  to  settle  down  In  a  Job  that  wouldn't 
require  him  to  travel.  (A  bank  director  and 
officer  In  several  companies,  and  with  the 
Troopers'  expanding  schedule,  he  travels  more 
than  ever.) 

His  corps  Interest  remained  avid  In  the 
mid-1950s  and  he  helped  reactivate  the 
Legion  Senior  Corps,  expanding  his  contacts 
with  drum  corps  people  all  over  the  United 
States.  By  1957  he  had  crystallized  an  Idea 
to  give  "River  City" — Casper  Is  on  the  North 
Platte — the  best  boys  and  girls  drum  and 
bugle  corps  In  the  nation. 

On  Oct.  3,  1957,  The  Casper  Tribune-Herald 
carried  a  routine  legal  notice  of  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  Troopers  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps 
Inc. 

Purpose  of  the  corporation:  ".  .  .  to  aid. 
encourage  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
youth  of  the  community  by  providing  the 
opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  races 
and  creeds  to  have  and  receive  Instruction, 
supervision  and  encouragement  In  the  use 
of  musical  Instruments,  and  to  form  a  com- 
munity Junior  drum  and  bugle  corps  thereby 
Implementing  In  the  youth  of  the  commu- 
nity An  appreciation  of  music,  and  promot- 
ing, aiding  and  encouraging  a  means  through 
which  the  community  leaders  may  foster  In 
relation  with  the  youth  a  sanguine  solution 


to  many  of  the  current  social  problems  of 
youth." 

Six  weeks  later  the  first  tryouts  were  an- 
nounced. Jones  revealed  his  plans  for  a  54- 
plece  drum  and  bugle  corps.  "We're  going  to 
be  a  crack  outfit,"  he  told  the  youngsters. 
"The  corps  will  be  rigidly  disciplined.  Well 
play  classical  Western  stuff." 

A     $4,000     PERSONAL     LOAN     COT     THE    TROOPERS 
STARTED    IN    1957 

The  Initial  turnout  wasn"t  overwhelming 
but  It  was  encouraging.  Jones  and  two  friends 
went  to  the  Casper  National  Bank  and  on 
Dec.  5,  1957,  signed  a  personal  note — at  5';; 
per  cent  Interest— for  a  $4,000  loan  to  get  the 
Troopers  started. 

From  the  outset,  Jones  felt  that  the  corps 
should  be  more  show  business  than  military. 
But  eligibility  requirements  for  membership 
for  the  12-  to  21-year-olds  would  do  Justice 
to  a  West  Point  application. 

To  become  a  Trooper,  the  youngster  must 
understand  and  sign  a  legal-looking  contract 
that  requires  him  to: 

Be  and  remain  in  good  physical  condition. 
Maintain  good  scholastic  average. 
Be  able  to  take  constructive  criticism. 
Practice  at  least  one  hour  dally  on  his  own. 
Participate  in   all   corps  activities. 
Be  present  and  on  time  for  all  drills  and 
parades — 100    per    cent    regardless    of    the 
weather.  (Ditching  rehearsal  is  cause  lor  im- 
mediate dismissal). 

Be  responsible  financially  for  all  equip- 
ment and  uniforms  in  his  possession  which 
must  be  kept  splc  and  span  at  all  times. 

Be  certain  that  conduct  and  appearance  at 
all  times  shall  reflect  a  credit  to  self.  fan>lly 
and  the  corps. 

Avoid  chewing  gum  or  smoking  when  in 
uniform  or  at  rehearsal. 

Maintain  corps  discipline  and  obey  corps 
officers  during  all  corps  activities. 

The  parent  also  has  an  exacting  pledge  to 
sign: 

"I  will  use  by  best  efforts  to  insure  that 
said  applicant  observes  all  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  membership  in  said  corps.  I 
further  agree  that  the  applicant  will  not  use 
the  equipment  or  uniform  Issued  to  him  or 
her  by  said  corps  In  a  negligent  or  malicious 
manner,  and  I  further  agree  to  be  financially 
responsible  for  any  unnecessary  damage 
caused  to  said  equipment  or  uniform  while 
in  the  applicant's  possession." 

The  first  Trooper  uniform — it  lasted  five 
years — consisted  of  light  blue  Air  Scout  pants 
with  gold  striping  added,  navy  blue  Cub 
Scout  shirt,  a  garrison  belt  and  a  black  cow- 
boy hat  with  surplus  cords,  tassels  and  me- 
tallc  cross  sabres  attached.  The  appearance 
was  frontier  western,  patterned  after  the  11th 
Ohio  "Horse  Soldier"  Volunteers  who  served 
in  Wyoming  during  the  1860s  and  1870s.  One 
of  its  officers.  Lt.  Caspar  Collins,  was  killed 
In  going  to  the  rescue  of  a  wagon  train  under 
Indian  attack. 

(The  city  was  named  for  the  lieutenant 
but  Washington  postal  officials  misspelled  it. 
The  residents  stuck  with  Casper,  although 
the  historic  site  of  the  Army  fort  near  town 
is  Ft.  Caspar) . 

The  1957  Trooper  outfit  cost  the  member 
$8  and  the  corps  $5.  Today  the  member  con- 
tributes $15  a  year  dues  and  the  corps  pro- 
vides a  field  uniform  (costing  $73)  and  Class 
A  dress  ($80),  the  latter  being  worn  In  the 
Denver  appearance.  Jones  says  the  Phila- 
delphia manufacturer  of  the  uniforms  Is  an 
old  firm  which  attempts  to  make  them  as 
authentic  as  possible  to  the  11th  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers. 

On  June  27,  1958,  the  54  charter  members 
made  their  first  public  performance  at  River- 
ton,  Wyo.,  during  a  department  convention 
of  the  Legion.  They  were  a  long  way — about 
six  years — from  national  recognition. 

Drum  and  bugle  corps  are  "big"  In  the 
East  and  Midwest.  There  are  found  the  bulk 
of  nearly  8.000  such  corps  In  the  United 
States.  The  attitude  of  Eastern  corps  leaders. 
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antn  tb*  Troopai*  caiiM  aIoo^,  was  ttuU  be- 
yond Chicago  tb«re  wa«  a  complete  waste- 
laBd.  Bow  oould  %nj  oorp*  b*  developed  out 
tb«r*  when  tiMnf*  no  eo«np«Utk>ii  aroand? 

la  tba  hwgtfinltg.  Joom  did  •wrytblng — 
«rat«  all  the  mtuleal  airangOBMita,  designed 
all  the  marelUzk^  man«aven.  drilled  all  tbe 
kids  and  bandied  all  the  business  details.  And 
public  support  was  a  little  alow  in  coming 
forward. 

(Support  really  began  in  1963  when  the 
Casper  newspapers  took  on  the  project  of 
raising  tll.OOO  to  send  the  Troopers  to  the 
Portland  Rose  Festival.  By  running  dally 
coupons  over  a  two-month  period,  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers  raised  114,000.  "That 
taught  me  the  vilue  of  advertising,"  Jones 
says. )  ! 

Competition  Is  the  name  of  the  corps 
game — and  Jones  I  realised  he  would  have  to 
draw  on  national  talent  to  put  Casper  In  the 
same  league  as  thte  Eastern  corps.  Music  ar- 
rangers and  Instructors  were  flown  in  from 
the  East  Coast. 

Equipment  was  i upgraded.  Honorary  mem- 
berships and  sponsorships  were  sold  to  raise 
money  to  get  the  l^est  bugles,  the  best  drums. 
The  Cadet  Corps'  was  formed  to  handle  the 
Increasing  number  of  applicants — and  to  pro- 
vide a  training  gijound  for  Trooper  replace- 
jnents.The  minimum  age  of  12  is  the  same 
for  both  units  but  the  younger  members, 
natiirally,  are  In  t  he  Cadet  Corps. 

The  Troopers  \rent  to  their  first  Legion 
nationals  at  Oenirer  In  1961  and  came  In 
fourth.  The  follow  ring  year  at  Las  Vegas  the 
corps  was  3rd.  Th<  VFW  Nationals — the  most 
prestigious  of  all  corps  competitions — was 
first  visited  by  the  Troopers  In  1962  at  Minne- 
apolis. "Visited"  Li  the  correct  word  because 
the  Troopers  wen  so  far  down  they  had  to 
buy  tickets  to  get  In  and  see  the  finals. 

But  the  hours,  days  and  months  of  prac- 
tice on  any  vacant  space  in  the  Casper  area 
began  to  pay  off.  -is  did  Jones'  emphasis  on 
the  basics.  "The  first  thing  we  teach  them  Is 
posture  and  bearlag,"  he  says.  "We  go  back 
to  this  no  matter  how  good  they  are.  It's 
much  like  football.  Without  blocking  and 
tackling,  all  the    ^ancy  plays  are  no  good." 

At  Seattle  in  19*13  the  Troopers  scored  sec- 
ond in  the  VFW  Nationals.  But  there  were 
few  top  corps  coiapetlng.  The  next  year  in 
Cleveland  the  Trcopers  fell  to  11th,  but  the 
Color  Guard  was  'ated  2nd.  And  all  the  top 
corps  were  there! 

It  was  1965  that  the  Casper  Troopers  stood 
the  drum  and  bu  5le  corps  world  on  Its  ear. 
They  won  the  Wor  ,d  Open  Championship,  the 
Color  Guard  was  1st  and  the  corps  4th  In 
the  VFW  Nationali  i,  and  they  captured  a  flock 
of  additional  title  i  during  an  extended  East- 
ern tour. 

In  the  October  1965  issue  of  Drum  Corps 
Digest,  a  columnli  t  wrote:  "The  main  ques- 
tion being  asked  b  y  everyone  is  how  on  earth 
did  they  do  it."  /  nother  writer  offered  spe- 
cial congratulatio  as  "to  the  Troopers  who 
were  crowned  Wor  d  Open  Champions.  That's 
packing  the  titles  into  the  Midwest  feUasI" 

Casper  In  the  Mll-what? 

The  Troopers  <  ontlnued  their  drive  for 
perfection.  When  weather  permitted  they 
took  over  the  lar^e  paved  parking  area  at 
the  Central  Wyoming  Fairgrounds  to  prac- 
tice their  wlde-o;)en  maneuvers,  an  audi- 
ence-winning distinction  of  the  Casper  corps. 
In  harsher  weatl  er  they  went  Inside  the 
Industrial  Bulldlr  g  at  the  fairgrounds. 

The  Trooper  year  runs  from  October  to 
September  with  j  vacation  of  about  three 
weeks  In  betweer  years.  Vacancies  in  the 
97-member  Troop  irs  are  filled  from  the  69- 
member  Cadet  Carps  (22  Color  Guard,  9 
drums,  38  horns)  and  the  competition  can 
be  fierce.  The  pressure  builds  In  tryouts  and 
drill-downs  until   ;he  choices  are  made. 

Practice  from  October  to  Christmas  Is 
held  for  2V2  hou:s  each  Thursday  night — 
plus  the  one-hour -a-day  minimum  at  home. 
I>uring  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations,  the 
music  and  marchlag  experts  come  to  Casper 


and  the  Troopen  work  wltb  tbem  thr««  or 
foor  a*jm  In  •  row  for  1^  to  five  bovirs  a 
day. 

From  January  to  the  end  of  school,  the 
regtilar  practices  are  Tb-uni»j  nlgbt  and 
Sunday  afternoon  (wltb  three  to  four  hours 
of  maneuvering  then) .  Tlie  big  pusb  comes 
in  June  because  the  major  contests  and  ex- 
tended tripe  are  scheduled  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. Practice  on  three  to  five  nights  a  week 
plus  daytime  work  by  various  sections  can 
run  up  to  20  hours  or  more.  In  July  and 
August  It's  all  Trooper-ttnie. 

How  do  they  do  It? 

"They  sleep  at  sleeping  time,  eat  at  eat- 
ing time,  rebearse  at  rehearsing  time,  per- 
form at  performing  time,  and  play  at  play- 
ing time — if  there's  any  playing  time  left." 
Jones  says.  "In  the  A-Corps,  we  claim  the 
lives  of  these  children. 

"For  the  middle  or  lower  Income  groupe, 
this  is  an  unparalleled  education  in  living. 
We've  gone  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
Seattle  World's  Pair  and  Expo  67.  We've 
visited  cities  all  over  the  United  States." 

The  Troopers  grabbed  the  VFW  Nationals 
title  in  1966,  placed  second  In  the  World 
Oi}en  and  accumulated  numerous  lesser 
titles.  In  1967  It  was  2nd  in  the  VFW  Na- 
tionals. This  past  summer  the  Troopers  trav- 
eled more  than  10,000  miles  through  14  states 
and  Canada  and  brought  home  six  titles  in- 
cluding the  North  American  Invitational 
Meet  in  Toronto,  where  they  had  an  un- 
precedented four  encores.  ("They  were  3rd 
in  the  VFW  Nationals  although  tbe  Color 
Guard  was  ranked  Ist.) 

Jones,  a  friendly  sort  with  close-cropped 
gray  hair,  gives  the  impression  he  is  relaxed 
among  his  myriad  of  endeavors.  Matter-of- 
factly  he  appraises  the  Troopers  this  way: 
"We're  considered  No.  1  In  the  country  by 
our  competitors — and  the  others  are  no 
slouches.  Hard  work  has  done  It.  We'll  spend 
a  month  on  a  1  >4 -minute  drill  to  get  it  right. 

"We  try  to  select  music  that  is  emotionally 
Inspiring.  I  try  to  write  the  drill  to  match 
the  music.  It's  an  exciting  show.  People  are 
gripped  by  the  spectacle — the  emotional  im- 
pact of  the  music,  the  marching  maneuvers, 
the  uniforms.  That's  show  biz." 

While  the  Troopers  are  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration. It  is  a  money-consuming  operation. 
This  year's  budget  involved  some  $43,000  and 
next  years  Is  expected  to  be  around  $50,000. 

The  Troopers  own  three  large  cross-country 
buses  and  an  equipment  truck  with  specially 
built  interior  to  hold  the  musical  instru- 
ments, flags  and  rifles.  Members  carry  their 
own  sleeping  bags  and  suitcases  on  trips. 
They're  used  to  sleeping  on  floors. 

During  last  summer's  23-day  trip  East  tbe 
Troopers'  accommodations  varied  from  dorms 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia, 
N.Y.  (no  hot  water) ,  to  the  floor  of  a  recrea- 
tion hall  in  Mount  Clemens,  Mich,  (two 
showers  but  one  broke  down) . 

When  the  Troopers  came  to  Denver  for 
the  Broncos  game,  they  spread  out  on  tbe 
floors  of  the  Colorado  National  Guard  Armory 
at  Logan  St.  and  Speer  Blvd.  the  night  before. 
The  girls  took  over  a  big  room  upstairs;  the 
boys  took  the  gym.  They  unrolled  their  sleep- 
ing bags — and  slept  like  troupers. 

(They  bad  good  reason  to  sleep  well.  The 
youngsters  had  gotten  up  at  4  ajn.  Saturday 
to  make  the  long  trip  to  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy's home  game  against  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  before  continuing  to  Denver.  When 
that  game  ended,  they  marched  on  the  fleld 
and  gave  a  complete  performance.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  tbe  spectators  remained  in  their 
seats!) 

Boston  was  a  highlight  of  tbe  1968  tour. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  put  up  in  private 
homes  with  both  food  and  laundry  provided 
by  their  hosts.  When  on  these  extended  trips, 
each  member  Is  expected  to  take  along 
enough  pocket  money  to  last.  It  doesn't  al- 
ways work  out  that  way.  Fortunately  a  par- 
ent or  two  traveling  along  as  hard-working 
chaperones  come  up  wltb  loans. 


Tbe  rigid  discipline — and  good  pbyaical 
conditioning — are  credited  by  Jones  with 
making  esch  Trooper  put  forth  tbe  utmoet 
at  all  times.  But  they're  human  betngs  and 
five  required  medical  treatment  during  this 
summer's  trip.  One  boy,  18,  a  soprano  bugle, 
was  hospitalized  overnight  for  exhaustion. 

When  the  corps  returned  home  from  the 
East  on  Saturday  night,  Aug.  31,  there  were 
7,000  relatives  and  fans  waiting  for  them  in 
the  Natrona  County  High  School  stadium. 
It  was  termed  both  a  welcoming  and  victory 
celebration.  A  special  eight-page  Troopers 
section  was  carried  by  the  Casper  Star- 
Tribune. 

Many  Casper  cars  carry  "Go  Troopers"  li- 
cense plates.  A  downtown  store  devotes  its 
show  window  to  a  display  of  Trooper  tro- 
phies. 

In  Mid-September  a  full-page  ad  by  Safe- 
way Stores  (three  in  Casper)  announced 
"Corps  Days."  This  was  a  voluntary  unsolic- 
ited promotion  to  give  tbe  Troopers  a  per- 
centage of  sales.  It  produced  $1,292.  It  also 
produced  pxouting  letters  from  other  Wyo- 
ming Safeway  managers.  They  wanted  to 
know  why  they  weren't  permitted  to  Join  in 
the  promotion. 

Besides  the  honorary  memberships  (sold 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce)  and  business 
sponsorships  (the  flags  borne  by  the  color 
guard  carry  the  names  of  major  sponsors), 
funds  come  from  such  sources  as  an  Art 
Guild  auction,  garage  sales,  raffles,  a  melo- 
drama by  the  Red  Dog  Saloon  Players  and 
fees. 

"We'll  play  for  anybody  If  It's  legal  or 
moral,"  Jones  says,  "so  long  as  they  pay  us." 

Fees  range  from  $150  to  the  $2,500  received 
for  a  Legion  convention  In  Sioux  Falls,  SX). 
Travel  expenses  usually  far  exceed  the  fee 
flg^ure.  Jones  vises  the  same  rate  the  charter 
companies  use — 65  cents  a  mile  per  bus — but 
rounds  It  off  to  $2  to  cover  the  three  buses 
and  the  equipment  truck.  The  Denver  trip, 
for  example,  had  travel  expenses  of  $1,164. 

Jones  feels  the  Troopers  represent  the  en- 
tire Rocky  Mountain  Empire  in  their  con- 
tacts wltb  the  "outside  world."  The  Wyoming 
Legislature  last  year  officially  designated 
them  as  the  state's  "Musical  Ambassadors." 
Wyoming's  congressmen  haven't  been  back- 
ward about  letting  the  nation  know  about 
the  Casper  Troopers. 

On  Sept.  8,  1965,  two  pages  of  the  Confres- 
stonal  Record  were  devoted  to  the  Troopers. 
Including  a  complete  roster.  Tbe  report 
stated,  in  part: 

"Mr.  Jones  had  a  theory  that  the  corps 
would  be  an  excellent  character  building 
activity  for  Casper  young  people  and  a  source 
of  pride  for  the  entire  city  and  area. 

"The  corps  has  proven  to  be  everything 
that  Mr.  Jones  envisioned.  .  .  .  For  a  city  no 
larger  than  Casper — a  city  of  some  40,000 — 
to  produce  a  130-member  (sic)  marching 
unit  that  can  capture  world  honors  is  truly 
phenomenal." 

"Jim  runs  this  corps,"  says  the  father  of  a 
Trooper.  "It's  Jim's  baby.  He's  done  a  great 
Job  with  the  kids.  I  hate  to  think  how  much 
this  has  cost  him  in  time." 

Gene  Monterastelli,  23,  a  Northwestern 
University  industrial  engineering  graduate 
who  worked  with  the  Troopers  the  past  three 
summers,  was  in  charge  when  the  corps  vis- 
ited Denver,  because  of  a  death  In  Jones' 
family.  He  related  tbe  Troopers'  secrets  of 
success  this  way: 

"Perseverance  by  everyone  is  No.  1.  Jim's 
got  good  people  around  him  but  the  kids 
really  do  it  themselves  by  following  direc- 
tions and  putting  out  the  effort.  The  town- 
people  are  fantastic  in  providing  support  in 
every  way.  And  Jim  himself  is  an  amazing 
person.  Anyone  can  talk  to  him  about  any 
concern — gripes  or  otherwise." 

The  Troopers  rarely  have  a  discipline  prob- 
lem. After  working  so  bard  and  so  long  to 
reach  the  A-Corps.  members  don't  want  to 
Jeopardize  their  position.  Miss  Caspar  Col- 
lege and  Miss  16  of  Casper  (and  later  of  Wy- 
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(j^lng) — and  their  predecessors  in  those  ti- 
tles— have  been  Troopers.  It's  the  "in"  thing 

to  be. 

Jones  lives  with  the  Troopers  around  the 
clock.  His  contracting  office  is  In  the  base- 
ment of  his  large  home  at  a  busy  Casper 
intersection.  Troopers,  parents  and  a  variety 
of  guests — and  his  wife,  four  daughters  (3 
Troopers.  1  ex-Trooper)  and  Jim  III,  9 — 
pop  In  and  out.  upstairs  and  downstairs. 

The  mailman  is  also  a  frequent  visitor. 
About  700  letters  followed  one  appearance,  a 
televised  pre-season  football  game  In  Dallas 
between  the  Cowboys  and  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers in  August  1967. 

In  striving  for  success.  Jones  has  the  help 
of  devoted  aides. 

Wlllard  K.  Maxon.  44,  a  painting  contrac- 
tor, Casper  native  and  former  Navy  man,  be- 
came interested  when  his  daughter  Joined 
in  1960.  He  filled  In  as  a  drill  Instructor  and 
in  1962  found  himself  appointed  director  of 
the  Cadet  Corps. 

Bob  Hede,  40.  a  commercial  photographer 
with  a  daughter  In  the  corps,  heads  an  ex- 
offlclo  finance  committee  of  fathers.  They 
have  big  plans  for  a  100-year-old  refurbished 
Wyoming  covered  sheep  wagon  and  four  do- 
nated mules  to  pull  It.  The  wagon  will  be  a 
moving  vending  machine  from  which  West- 
ern items,  postcards  and  pennants  will  be 
dispensed,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  Troopers. 
They're  visualizing  $15,000  a  year  Income. 

The  youngsters  themselves  offer  a  variety 
of  reasons  why  they  think  the  Troopers  are 
great — and  they  all  do.  Some  mention  the 
fun  of  travel.  Some  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  competition.  Some  are  proudest  of  the 
feeling  of  accomplishment  for  their  city  and 
state.  And  all  are  aware  of  the  life-long  bene- 
fits they  are  receiving  from  the  discipline 
instilled  by  the  corps. 

This  discipline — and  the  confidence  to  solve 
any  corps  problem — saved  the  Troopers 
from  embarrassment  on  their  Denver  visit. 
A  week  before  the  game  they  received  a  re- 
quest from  Bronco  management  to  play  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner  before  the  game. 

Because  they  are  a  specialty  group  that 
performs  In  competition  or  at  halftime  of 
football  games,  they  had  never  been  asked 
to  play  the  national  anthem!  They  Just 
didn't  know  it. 

An  Empire  reporter-photographer  team 
was  in  Casper  to  study  the  corps  in  practice 
when  Jones  handed  out  his  brand  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  anthem.  As  talented  as  the 
buglers  are.  the  first  performances  were,  to 
be  charitable,  painful.  Jones  made  it  clear 
that  if  they  couldn't  perform  the  song  well, 
they  would  not  attempt  it,  and  the  Broncos 
would  use  a  phonograph  record. 

One  week  later  the  Troopers  stood  In 
Bears  Stadium.  The  stands  came  to  atten- 
tion. The  corps  delivered  a  forceful  perform- 
ance of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  It  could 
have  been  in  their  repertoire  for  years. 

These  Wyoming  youngsters  have  evoked 
immediate  adoration  throughout  the  nation. 
Perhaps  it's  the  glimpse  into  the  past  that 
they  offer.  Perhaps  it's  a  promise  of  youth 
for  tbe  future.  It  is  pure  Americana,  and  it's 
wonderful. 

FARMERS  LOSE  ON  DAIRY  QUOTAS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
new  import  quotas  were  announced  for 
several  foreign  cheeses,  canned  milk,  and 
chocolate  milk  crumb.  Prom  every  indi- 
cation, these  quotas  show  that  farmers 
have  lost  another  round  on  dairy  im- 
ports to  the  State  Department. 

Most  of  the  new  quotas  are  based  on 
the  total  imports  for  these  products  for 
the  entire  year  of  1967,  a  year  when  dairy 
imports  reached  a  record  level  of  nearly 
3  billion  pounds.  No  worse  year  for  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmers  could  have  been 
chosen. 


I  am' convinced  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment played  a  major  role  in  the  decision 
to  set  these  quotas  at  such  a  high  level 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requests  of  foreign 
countries  desiring  to  export  large  quan- 
tities of  dairy  products  to  the  United 

It  is  high  time  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  not  the  State 
Department  was  recognized  as  the  chief 
policymaker  for  our  country  in  agricul- 
tural trade.  American  farmers  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  pawn  for  the  United 
States  to  use  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  reducing 
their  milk  production  by  almost  5  per- 
cent annually  since  1965  to  get  a  better 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 
But  at  the  same  time  imports  shot  up 
?ome  300  percent.  This  flood  of  imports 
has  demoralized  the  dair>'  industry  and 
has  driven  thousands  of  farmers  out  of 
dairying. 

Poreign  countries  are  faced  with  huge 
dairy  surpluses  and  are  spending  vast 
sums  of  money  in  export  subsidies  to  ship 
excess  products  to  the  United  States. 
Prance  is  selling  an  80-cent  pound  of 
butter  for  30  cents,  Germany  is  selling  a 
$14  case  of  condensed  milk  for  $8.  and 
the  Netherlands  is  selling  a  55-cent 
pound  of  natural  cheddar  cheese  for  17 
cents. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
even  spokesmen  for  import  firms  agree 
that  export  subsidies  only  serve  to  harm 
free  trade  transactions. 

I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  within 
a  short  period  of  time  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  an  international  dairy  agree- 
ment with  other  world  dairy  nations. 
This  would  be  aimed  at  distributing  sur- 
plus dairy  products  to  underdeveloped 
nations  outside  the  normal  commercial 
channels  for  these  commodities.  This 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  provid- 
ing nutritious  dairy  products  to  areas 
of  the  world  where  hunger  and  starva- 
tion are  still  unchecked  while  strength- 
ening the  world  market  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts.   

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH PARLIAMENTARY  ASSO- 
CIATION—ADDRESS OP  THE  JUN- 
IOR SENATOR  OP  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE. MR.  McINTYRE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentaiy  As- 
sociation is  an  organization  of  30  legis- 
lative bodies  of  member  countries  and 
self-governing  territories  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,  as  well  as  state  or 
provincial  legislatures — in  all,  more  than 
90  parliamentary  branches. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
the  association,  but  for  many  years  the 
association  has  invited  the  Senate  to 
send  a  delegation  of  Senators  to  partici- 
pate in  those  conference  sessions  which 
deal  with  international  affairs.  Last 
year,  the  Conference  was  held  in  Nas- 
sau, the  Bahamas,  from  October  26  to 
November  8, 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  distinguished 
junior    Senator    from   New    Hampshire 


(Mr.  MclNTYRE),  and  I  were  members 
of  the  Senate  delegation  present  from 
October  30  to  November  3. 

The  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association  is  a  most  useful  organiza- 
tion, bringing  together  Members  of  Par- 
liaments from  all  parts  of  ^he  Common- 
wealth and  providing  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  common  problems  and  the 
airing  of  divergent  views.  The  Senate 
delegation  found  the  discussions  stimu- 
lating and  informative,  and  retui-ned 
with  a  better  imderstanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  its  various 
member  states. 

Senator  McIntvre  acted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  entire  group.  In  that  ca- 
pacity our  colleague  in  an  excellent 
speech  expressed  our  appreciation  at 
being  invited  and  spoke  of  how  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association 
has  greatly  increased  world  understand- 
ing and  cooperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
sijeech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  delegates, 
my  colleagues  from  the  U.S.  Senate  and  I 
are  grateful  for  your  kind  invitation  to  at- 
tend this  conference  and  to  participate  in 
your  discussion  on  international  affairs.  We 
are  honored  to  be  here  and  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  warm  hospitality  of  the  Bahamas 
Branch.  We  have  already  profited  measurably 
from  the  opportunity  to  exchange  views  in- 
formally with  several  of  you  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  we  must  shorten  ovir  visit  because 
of  our  national  elections  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  heartened  by  the 
admission  of  the  distinguished  delegate  from 
Canada,  Senator  Connelly,  that  Rhodesia 
was  essentially  a  Commonwealth  problem.  It 
reminded  me  of  my  visit  to  Canada  last  year 
.ind  there  I  heard  much  about  the  separatist 
movement,  a  peculiarly  Canadian  problem. 
I  returned  to  Washington  with  a  measure  of 
relief  that  there  was  at  least  one  problem  in 
the  world  that  my  country  didn't  have  pri- 
mary reeponslblllty  for.  And  so  it  is.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Com- 
monwealth together  with  the  United  Nations 
will  soon  come  upon  a  solution  to  the  Rho- 
desian  difficulty. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  one  of  your  conferences, 
but  I  have  read  the  reports  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  attended  earlier  conferences  and 
I  have  been  impressed,  as  they  have  been,  by 
the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association. 

Shortly  after  I  had  been  invited  to  attend 
your  conference  a  small  event  focused  my 
attention  on  the  size  and  diversity  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  young  gentleman  came  to 
visit  my  daughter  at  our  house  in  Virginia.  I 
noticed  that  he  arrived  in  an  MG  car  and 
that  he  wore  a  madras  sports  jacket.  Later, 
before  my  daughter  and  her  friend  went  out 
for  an  evening,  that  probably  included  some 
music  by  the  Beatles,  they  Joined  us  for  a 
cocktail:  he  drank  Scotch,  my  daughter  en- 
Joyed  some  rum.  and  my  wife  drank  Cana- 
dian whisky.  I.  of  course,  drank  some  good 
American  bourbon. 

This  incident  made  me  realize  that  we 
import  a  wide  range  of  products  from  the 
Commonwealth  nations.  Some  of  the  prod- 
ucts   are    ordinary    parts    of    our    everyday 
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Uvea:  newsprint  from  Canada  or  tea  from 
Ceylon.  Others  am  goods  we  dream  of  hav- 
ing: diamonds  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
Ohana  or  jewelry  from  Hong  Kong.  We  also 
use  rubber  froni  Malaysia,  bauxite  from 
Jamaica  and  Guyana,  and  nickel  from  Can- 
ada. We  vacation  in  Canada  In  the  summer 
and  here  In  thai  Bahamas  as  well  as  In 
Jamaica,  Barbados.  Trinidad,  and  Tobago 
In  the  winter.  Oiir  ties  with  the  Common- 
wealth and  our  Imports  from  It  reflect  the 
economic  status  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  accounts  for  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  trade.  Bu^  more  Important,  I  think. 
Is  that  they  reflect  the  economic,  cultural, 
and  geographic  dliversity  of  your  association. 
Some  28  or  34  iountrles — I  am  not  sure 
which — spread  ariund  the  world  in  radically 
dllTerent  climated,  speaking  dllTerent  lan- 
gUAgea.  worshipplhg  different  gods,  are  unl- 
fled  by  their  mempershlp  in  this  association. 

I  personally  coiisider  the  Commonwealth 
a  successful  ex&idple  of  international  coop- 
eration. It  stands  las  a  model  of  how  nations 
with  disparate  concerns  and  needs  can  work 
together  for  thei^  common  beneflt.  It  pro- 
vides an  open  and  accessible  channel  of 
communication  for  the  govemnoents  of  coun- 
tries that  contaia  about  25  percent  of  the 
population  of  thd  world.  In  an  age  where 
llinlte<l..  and  Indirect  communications  be- 
tween nations  of  en  leads  to  International 
confusion  and  teaslon,  the  success  of  the 
Commonwealth  proves  that  nations  can  co- 
operate  in  spite  of   their  many  differences. 

During  my  unf i  irtunately  brief  visit  with 
you  I  have  been  iible  to  Isolate  two  factors 
that  explain  the  success  of  the  Conunon- 
wealtb — its  noblll  ;y  of  purpose  and  its  flex- 
ibility. Her  Majest  r  Queen  Elizabeth  n  called 
the  Commonwealti  "an  entirely  new  concep- 
tion built  on  th<  highest  qualities  of  the 
spirit  of  man :  fr  endshlp,  loyalty,  and  the 
desire  for  freedom  and  peace."  This  de- 
scription of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
borne  out  by  all  that  I  have  seen  here.  I 
have  been  Impresiied  by  your  willingness  to 
work  together  in  the  interests  of  more  effec- 
tive government.  Peace  must  stand  on  a 
foundation  of  fre;  and  stable  governments 
and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  your  conferences 
promote  both  friedom  and  stability.  No- 
thing is  more  no|>le  than  the  achievement 
of  peace.  The  flexibility  of  the  Common- 
wealth rests  with  rour  emphasis  on  friendly. 
Informal  consulta  :lon  among  equal  nations. 
Prime  Minister  ^ehru  once  said  that  the 
strength  of  the  C<  mmonweaith  results  from 
Its  policy  of  allowing  the  expression  of 
"the  free  will  of  the  free  peoples."  Through 
the  years  you  ha'e  created  a  unified  body 
without  Imposing  restrictions  on  one  an- 
other. 

This  commltme:  it  to  national  sovereignty 
and  your  mutual  r  sspect  for  another  nation's 
rights  is  what  hi  a  enabled  the  Common- 
wealth to  survive  md  flourish  during  a  cen- 
tury of  frenetic  c  nange.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  the  Ci  mmonweaith  has  resisted 
change.  Quite  th?  contrary.  Through  the 
organizations  and  standing  bureaus  of  the 
Commonwealth  yc  u  have  sought  to  control 
change  to  your  mutual  advantage.  You  have 
entered  Into  a  c(  immunlc&tlons  pact;  you 
have  developed  an  effective  system  of  eco- 
nomic relationshii»s.  Your  agricultural  bu- 
reaus and  scientillc  offices  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  throughout  the  mem- 
ber nations.  The  Csmmonwealth  Scholarship 
and  Fellowship  P  an  has  greatly  Increased 
educational  cooper  itlon  among  the  Common- 
wealth countries. 

Lord  Nonnanbr<  ok  once  said  that  In  the 
Commonwealth  Frlme  Ministers'  Confer- 
ences; "The  obJe(  tlve  has  always  been  to 
reach  the  highest  measure  of  understanding, 
not  the  lowest  measure  of  agreement."  The 
Commonwealth  ha  i  never  settled  for  the  low- 
est measure  of  agreement.  Indeed,  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association  and  other  Commonwealth  orga- 


nizations have  greatly  increftsed  world  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

Your  agenda  topic  of  "World  Security"  is 
most  timely  and  never  more  so  than  today 
when  the  international  scene  is  changing  so 
rapidly.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
only  two  or  three  of  the  many  topics  which 
demand  our  attention.  Certainly,  as  It  has 
been  said  here,  the  biggest  international  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  today  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  As  you  know,  this  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  it- 
self. I  do  not  want  to  explore  that  matter  in 
depth,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
very  delicate  negotiations  are  underway  in 
Paris,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that  the 
American  people  are  united  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  those  negotiations  will  soon  be 
successful  and  that  the  flghtlng  can  be  ended. 
I  believe,  sirs,  a  very  constructive  step  was 
taken  only  a  little  more  than  36  hours  ago 
when  President  Johnson  announced  the  stop- 
ping of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  This 
step,  together  with  the  participation  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  In  the  Paris  Talks, 
entitles  us,  it  seems  to  me  this  morning,  to 
some  modest  optimism. 

Now,  we  in  America  have  also  been  deeply 
concerned  in  recent  weeks  by  the  Soviet 
move  against  Czechoslovakia.  This  calls  Into 
question  the  assumption  which  a  good  many 
people  were  making  about  the  degree  of 
change  which  was  taking  place  or  was  pos- 
sible in  Eastern  Europe.  It  seems  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  tolerance  of  change  Is 
less  than  many  had  thought,  and  it  demon- 
strates anew  the  depth  of  Soviet  Interest  in 
Eastern  Europe.  New  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines seem  to  be  emanating  from  Moscow 
to  rationalize  this  interest.  However,  I  think 
we  can  all  be  confident  that  although  there 
has  been  a  setback  in  the  liberalization  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviets  have  brought 
upon  themselves  in  the  long  run  more  trou- 
ble than  they  have  avoided.  This  seems  to 
me  a  ghastly  mistake  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
Foreign  Policy,  one  which  deserves  the  con- 
demnation it  has  received  from  world  pub- 
lic opinion  and  one  which  the  Soviets  will 
live  to  regret  If  indeed  they  do  not  regret 
It  already. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  tell  you 
again  how  glad  we  Senators,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Young  of  Ohio,  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  and  myself  from  the  small  but 
great  State  of  New  Hampshire,  are  to  be 
here  with  you.  I  am  sure  we  will  return 
home  with  greater  understanding  and  in- 
sight as  a  result  of  our  very  pleasant  and 
stimulating  experience  here  In  the  Bahamas. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP  HON. 
HARRY  G.  HASKELL,  JR.,  MAYOR 
OP  THE  CITY  OP  WILMINGTON. 
DEL. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  former 
Congressman  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr.,  of 
Delaware,  on  Tuesday,  January  7.  be- 
came the  50th  mayor  of  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Mayor  Haskell,  as  almost  all  of  the 
mayors  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  Is 
confronted  with  and  concerned  with  a 
great  many  diflQcult  problems.  Many  of 
these  problems  have  become  matters  of 
national  concern.  Mayor  Haskell,  recog- 
nizing the  problems  of  the  city  in  his  in- 
augural address,  set  forth  a  new  sense  of 
hope  and  trust.  He  displayed  great  cour- 
age when  he  said: 

We  can  have  a  city  that  will  be  the  model 
city  for  the  nation  to  copy.  It  can  be  a  city 
of  promise  and  opportunity  for  those  who 
live  here.  It  can  be  a  city  of  justice  and  hu- 
man dignity. 


In  order  to  achieve  the  basic  goals  of 
his  administration,  the  mayor  proposed 
a  nine-point  program. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mayor  Haskell's  inaugural  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  two  editorials  on  that  ad- 
dress, one  from  the  Evening  Journal, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  of  January  8, 1969,  and 
one  from  the  Morning  News,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  of  January  8,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  or  Mayor  Haskell's  Inadgitkal  Address 

In  other  times,  to  become  mayor  of  the  city 
in  which  you  have  spent  most  of  your  life 
would  be  an  occasion  for  pride  and  happiness 
and  a  sense  of  achievement.  But  to  become 
mayor  of  a  city  in  these  times  Is  an  occasion 
for  humility  and  for  prayer — an  occasion  of 
challenge  and  hope. 

I  want  to  be  mayor  of  my  city  because  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  what  I  see  and  hear. 
I  hear  the  voices  of  fear  and  hatred,  of  an- 
guish and  frustration.  I  see  the  physical  scars 
of  Wilmington  .  .  .  the  deterioration  of  hous- 
ing, the  gouging  of  the  bulldozer,  the  dirty 
streets. 

TTiroughout  my  campaign  for  election,  I 
said  I  want  to  turn  Wilmington  around.  That 
was  no  political  rhetoric.  That's  what's  going 
to  happen.  We're  going  to  find  a  new  way  for 
Wilmington. 

Wilmington  has  been  a  city  on  a  downhill 
slide,  even  though  many  individuals  have 
worked  hard  on  our  problems  .  .  .  people  in 
government.  City  CouncU,  private  citizens, 
btislnessmen,  and  religious  and  civic  leaders: 
Our  situation  would  be  even  more  critical 
without  their  contributions. 

crres  citizens'  fear 

Many  of  the  city's  residents  are  leaving. 
Many  of  those  who  stay  are  fearful  and 
bitter.  Some  are  treated  like  second  class 
citizens;  we  have  poverty,  racial  tension,  a 
rising  crime  rate,  high  property  taxes,  dif- 
ficulties In  our  schools  and  a  poor  transpor- 
tation system.  For  many  of  our  neighbors  in 
outlying  areas,  it  Is  a  place  to  be  avoided. 

However,  I  did  not  run  for  mayor  to  pre- 
side at  a  funeral.  Wilmington  is  not  going 
to  die.  What  confronts  us  at  this  moment  is 
a  challenge  of  monumental  proportions. 
What  mtist  be  done  is  far  more  difficult  than 
constructing  a  few  buildings. 

We  can  provide  all  the  bricks  and  mortar 
we  want.  But  Wilmington  won't  have  a  thing 
unless  we  can  generate  a  new  spirit,  a  new 
sense  of  hope  and  trust.  

We  can  have  a  city  that  will  be  THE  model 
city  for  the  nation  to  copy.  It  can  be  a  city 
of  promise  and  opportunity  for  those  who 
live  here.  It  can  be  a  city  of  justice  and 
human  dignity. 

I  believe  one  should  love  his  fellow  man. 
And  I  do.  But  for  those  who  can't  then  I  say 
we  better  learn  to  live  with  each  other.  We 
must  learn  to  get  along  with  one  another 
became  there  is  no  alternative  short  of 
destruction. 

The  citizens  of  Wilmington  voted  deci- 
sively for  a  change  In  the  way  this  city 
should  be  governed.  Within  the  limits  of  my 
power,  and  with  the  help  of  the  City  Coun- 
cU, the  citizens  axe  going  to  get  a  change. 

With  this  mandate,  we're  going  to  take 
action  and  we're  going  to  make  a  lot  of  deci- 
sions. We'll  make  some  mistakes.  But  we're 
not  going  to  make  the  biggest  mistake  of 
aU — to  be  afraid  of  making  a  mistake.  I  In- 
tend to  devote  my  full  time  and  energies  to 
this  task. 

Our  program  charts  a  new  way  for  Wil- 
mington. There  are  many  specific  things  to 
be  done  and  these  programs  will  be  presented 
to  City  CouncU  in  specific  detail  In  the  weeks 
ahead. 
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A  new  way  for  Wilmington  must  first,  how- 
ever, be  aimed  at  some  basic  goals.  A  new 
way' for  Wilmington  must  hold  out  certain 
fundamental  expectations  for  its  citizens. 

LAWLESSKCSS    HIT 

First,  the  City  of  Wilmington  is  going  to 
maintain  day-to-day  safety  in  the  streeU. 
Citizen  protection  will  be  a  paramount  ob- 
jective under  the  best  director  of  public 
safety  I  can  find.  Were  going  to  reduce  crime 
here.  Violence  In  the  schools  has  no  place 
in  our  society.  Our  system  of  justice  must  be 
improved.  I  pledge  to  every  citizen  that  I  in- 
tend to  deal  firmly  with  anyone  who  attempts 
to  violate  the  rights  of  his  fellow  man. 

We  cannot  tolerate  lawlessness  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Jungle.  Neither  can  we  tolerate  oppressive 
order  unless  we  are  prepared  to  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  poUce  state.  Neither  of  these 
is  what  America  stands  for  nor  what  I  be- 
lieve. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  the  presence  of 
the  National  Guard  In  Wilmington.  I  have 
two  objectives  in  terms  of  maintaining  safety 
for  the  citizens  of  this  city.  First,  we  must 
provide  protection  for  everyone.  Second,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  city's 
own  law  enforcement  resources. 

The  existence  of  the  guard  in  Wilmington 
is  very  distasteful  to  me.  On  philosophical 
grounds,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  our  city 
living  under  martial  law.  I  find  it  equally  dis- 
tasteful to  admit  that  we  are  the  only  city 
in  the  United  States  which  is  supposedly  un- 
able to  protect  its  people  without  resort  to 
the  military. 

As  you  know,  the  governor,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  is  the  only  one  who  can  take  action 
with  respect  to  the  National  Guard.  During 
the  next  two  weeks,  until  the  new  governor 
takes  office,  I  will  gather  complete  police  In- 
telligence estimates  of  the  situation  and  dis- 
cuss with  Wilmington  police  officials  their 
ability  to  ensure  public  safety. 

Immediately  after  the  new  governor  takes 
office.  I  win  have  on  his  desk  a  clear  recom- 
mendation on  the  disposition  of  the  National 
Guard.  Furthermore.  I  am  certain  that  the 
governor  and  I  will  act  in  consonance. 
DiGNrry  fob  all 
A  second  basic  goal  of  this  administration 
will  be  to  mount  a  relentless  effort  to  estab- 
lish human  JusUce  and  individual  dignity  for 
all  citizens — black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
old  and  young,  educated  and  disadvantaged. 
There  will  be  no  second  class  citizenship  in 
thU  city. 

Third,  we're  going  to  close  the  gap  in 
communications  which  now  exists  between 
the  city  government  and  the  neighborhoods 
In  Wilmington. 

I  don't  intend  to  sit  behind  a  desk  all  day 
in  the  Public  Building.  I  and  everyone  in  my 
administration  will  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  among  people  in  the  neighborhoods. 
We  want  to  know  people,  discuss  our  mutual 
problems,  and  more  importantly.  listen  to 
what  it  is  that  they  have  to  say. 

One  method  of  doing  this  will  be  a  system 
of  Action  Task  Forces  through  which  mem- 
bers of  my  administration  will  meet  with 
residents  In  neighborhoods.  This  adminis- 
tration win  also  staff  the  agency  of  infor- 
mation and  complaints  within  the  office  of 
the  mayor  where  people  can  call  and  expect 
to  get  answers  to  their  questions. 

Fourth,  we  must  create  an  improved  qual- 
ity of  life  for  aU  our  citizens.  For  thousands 
of  disadvantaged  people  this  means  estab- 
lishing economic  opportunities  for  the  first 
time.  For  others  it  means  better  jobs. 
It  means  waging  a  real,  local  war  on  poverty 
and  all  the  unacceptable  living  conditions 
Ihat  go  with  it.  We  must  look  to  industry 
to  act  creatively  in  this  area.  If  one  program 
falls,  industry  must  develop  and  try  other 
programs.  An  improved  quality  of  life  also 
means  better  housing.  It  la  building  a  cul- 
tural foundation  for  the  city  to  give  Wil- 
mington character  and  its  people,  especially 


in  disadvantaged  areas,  some  of  the  richness 
of  life. 

Fifth,  the  youth  of  Wilmington  must  be 
given  a  voice  In  the  city  government  even 
though  many  aren't  old  enough  to  vote.  Our 
young  people  can  make  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  this  city  and 
they  deserve  that  chance.  They'll  have  it 
under  this  admlnUtration.  A  Mayor's  Youth 
Council  Is  a  unique  concept  In  city  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  already  being  established. 
This  is  just  a  beginning. 

COOPERATION    PROMISED 

Sixth,  progress  In  Wilmington  can  be  built 
only  on  the  bedrock  of  cooperation  with  other 
levels  of  government.  We're  going  to  elimi- 
n-ite  the  bickering  and  Infighting  which  has 
blocked  many  areas  of  progress  for  Wilming- 
ton. I  look  forward  to  working  hand-ln-hand 
with  County  Executive  Conner,  Gov.  Peter- 
son, and  the  Nixon  Administration  to  help 
this  city.  We  have  already  set  up  a  coordinat- 
ing committee  with  the  governor-elect,  the 
county  executive  and  the  mayor  to  blend  our 
respective  responsibilities. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
need  for  a  bi-partisan  approach  to  Wilming- 
ton's problems.  I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
Council  President  McClafferty  and  the  other 
Democratic  Council  members  for  their  coop- 
eration to  date.  I  value  their  counsel  with 
that  of  my  Republican  colleagues. 

From  time  to  time,  the  mayor  and  the 
council  win  have  disagreements,  but  1  believe 
they  will  not  be  on  matters  of  great  conse- 
quence. On  matters  that  vitally  affect  the 
future  of  Wilmington  and  its  people.  I  can 
assure  you  of  my  desire  for  harmony.  The 
members  of  this  council  are  public  servants 
of  great  dedication  who  are  grappling  with 
the  most  complex  problems  of  modern  urban 
society. 

Seventh,  the  city  must  have  an  equitable 
revenue  structure  and  augment  that  with 
substantial  economic  assistance  from  other 
governmental  levels  and  from  the  private 
sector. 

Turning  Wilmington  around  is  going  to 
cost  money — no  one  can  doubt  that  for  a 
moment.  And  as  the  previous  mayors  fiscal 
study  points  out,  we  don't  have  a  sound 
revenue  structure  now.  One  thing  I  know  Is 
that  the  property  tax  in  the  city  has  become 
regressive  and  Inequitable.  There  Is  no  tax 
that  Is  completely  just,  but  we  must  find 
more  equitable  means  of  raising  new  revenue. 
Also,  we  will  have  to  obtain  aid  from  the 
state  and  the  federal  government.  But  the 
leadership,  imagination,  creative  programs 
and  decision  making  will  not  come  from 
Washington.  We  must  solve  our  problems 
here  at  home. 

TO  STRESS  EFFICIENCY 

The  big  businesses  in  this  city  and  those 
who  run  the  smallest  stores  must  operate  on 
the  theory  that  what  they  contribute  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  city  Is  of  direct  benefit  to 
them  and  their  own  Interests.  They  must  pro- 
vide financial  support  and  leadership  to  help 
solve  these  problems.  The  city  wlU  provide 
the  locus  of  responsibility.  Initiative,  plan- 
ning and  action,  but  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity has  an  enormous  contribution  to  make. 

Eighth,  this  new  city  administration  is 
going  to  run  an  efficient  and  economical  gov- 
ernment 

I  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  attracted  a 
highly  qualified  staff  including  Allan  Rusten, 
Victor  Battaglla,  Jim  Zeller.  Ray  Evans  and 
Nick  Noisette.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
been  able  to  sign  up  every  member  of  the 
previous  administration  whom  we  ap- 
proached to  stay  on.  These  men  are  dedicated 
public  servants  who  win  be  making  their 
greatest  contributions  in  the  years  sOiead. 
We  have  assembled  a  management  group 
with  esprit  de  corps  and  If  there  are  two 
words  which  most  characterize  this  admin- 
istration, they  will  be  'hard  work." 

I    feel    particularly    fortunate    in    having 


served  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  and  I 
know  that  no  one  man  can  effectively 
operate  an  organization  the  .>=ize  of  Wilming- 
ton's government  without  the  assistance  of 
many   talented,   dedicated   Individuals. 

We  are  going  to  augment  the  full-time 
staff  with  part-time  assistance  of  the  best 
talent  In  our  city — from  business,  labor,  edu- 
cation and  the  professions.  And  finally  we  are 
going  to  employ  the  most  modern  methods  of 
government  and  management  to  squeeze  out 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

Ninth,  Improvement  and  expansion  of  pub- 
Uc  education  in  Wilmington  is  a  major  goal 
of  my  administration. 

GROWTH,     OPPORTUNITY 

The  administrative  team  of  the  Wilming- 
ton public  schools  has  conducted  a  search- 
ing evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  school 
program  over  the  past  few  months.  A  massive 
commitment  of  resources  will  be  required  to 
ensure  excellence  in  Wilmington '.s  schools. 

I  will  work  with  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  staff  of  the  Wilmington  schools  to 
guarantee  that  the  city  youngster,  through 
his  education,  will  have  equal  opportunity 
with  others  for  success  In  life. 

The  next  four  years  will  be  exciting  years. 
Our  new  way  for  Wilmington  is  going  to  cre- 
ate a  healthy  and  progressive  community. 
It's  going  to  be  a  city  of  growth  and  oppor- 
tunity ...  a  city  where  a  man  can  work  and 
live  in  happiness  and  with  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  in  four  years.  Wil- 
mington win  be  back  on  its  feet  again.  There 
will  be  a  new  spirit  in  this  city.  We  will  have 
broken  the  back  of  our  problems.  Much  of 
our  progress  won't  be  dramatic.  It  will  be  al- 
most Invisible  because  it  is  many  little  things. 
The  most  important  progress  of  all^a  new 
spirit — Is  m  the  hearts  of  men.  not  In  the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  the  city. 

There's  going  to  be  a  new  climate  here.  I 
can  feel  it.  Join  me.  Work  with  me  Let's 
make  Wilmington  the  creative  city.  There's 
enough  potential  here  for  every  citizen  to 
share. 

The  only  limitation  we  have  is  in  ourselves. 
Let's  break  those  chains  and  expand  and  grow. 
Let  the  city  Itself  be  the  vehicle  for  proving 
our  abiding  faith  in  God  and  His  everlasting 
love  for  mankind. 

I  From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour- 
nal. Jan.  8.  19691 
Mayor  Starts  at  Beginning 

Mayor  Harry  G.  HaskeU  Jr.  hit  just  the 
proper  note  in  his  inaugural  address  last 
night  upon  taking  office  in  ceremonies  in  City 
Council  chambers.  He  pulled  no  punches 
about  the  problems  the  city  and  his  admin- 
istration face  in  the  next  few  years,  but  he 
left  no  doubt  about  his  confidence  in  the 
community's  ability  to  meet   the  challenge. 

The  speech,  though  laced  with  references 
to  sptecific  proposals  the  Haskell  adminis- 
tration intends  to  pursue,  was  aimed  more 
at  the  heart  than  the  head.  And  so  it  should 
have  been,  for  in  his  emphasis  on  the  need 
■  to  turn  Wilmington  around,"  Mr.  Haskell 
has  correctly  diagnosed  Wilmington's  number 
one  social  problem,  a  malaise  of  the  spirit. 
The  community  just  can't  get  moving  on  all 
the  things  that  need  doing  until  it  Is  con- 
vinced that  it  has  both  the  resources  within 
itself  and  the  leadership  necessary  to  do  the 
Job. 

Recognition  of  this  was  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  nine-point  Ha-skeil  program. 
His  administration  intends  to  look  at  the 
whole  range  of  human  needs  from  education 
to  Individual  Justice,  from  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  individual  safety,  and  from  neigh- 
borhood Involvement  to  concern  for  young 
people.  If  the  policy  statement  was  short 
on  specifics,  it  was  long  on  commitment:  here 
was  a  new  mayor  who  really  cares. 

It  Is  this  sense  of  commitment  that  is  Mr. 
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Haskell's  greatest  a^set.  It  will  stand  him  In 
good  stead  aa  ha  tackles  the  more  complex 
and  vesaome  aspects  of  his  program,  such 
as  his  avowed  i&tentlons  to  reduce  crime, 
streamline  the  qnunldpal  government  and 
establish  a  soundi  fiscal  structure.  Significant 
accomplishment  In  any  one  of  those  areas 
will  be  a  gargantuan  task  and  require  pa- 
tience and  skill.   | 

It  Is  enough  ito  observe,  however,  that 
Wilmington's  50tti  mayor  is  off  on  the  right 
foot.  He  has  for^ken  partisanship  with  an 
appeal  to  Democf'ats  and  Republicans  alike 
to  work  together,  he  has  indicated  that  he 
Intends  to  dlspenfe  with  the  debilitating  and 
embarrassing  Isstte  of  the  National  Guard 
patrols  with  the  inauguration  of  Oov. -elect 
Peterson  on  Jan  21.  and  he  has  made  It 
clear  that  a  conosrn  for  people  of  all  colors, 
ages  and  statlonji  will  be  at  the  center  of 
his  program. 

This  alone  will  not  get  a  center-city  re- 
gional shopping  center  built,  find  the  money 
to  Improve  the  tt:hools.  pay  policemen  and 
light  the  playgrt(unds  or  And  the  votes  in 
City  Council  to  I  hire  the  right  people  to 
make  a  new  goveikiment  go.  This  alone  won't 
free  the  new  mator  from  blame  and  criti- 
cism for  the  thoinand  and  one  crises  in  any 
city  that  he  can't  foresee  or  control.  And  this 
alone  won't  carry  his  administration 
through  four  successful  years.  But  this  alone 
is  a  'most  hopeffil  and  sound  basis  upon 
'whicft~£o   begin 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 

jin.  8.  19691 

WiLiiiNCToii  Has  a  New  Mato* 

Mayor  Harry  Gl  Haskell  Jr.  took  the  first 
step  in  his  campkign  to  "turn  Wilmington 
aroiind"  with  tlje  nine-point  program  he 
outlined  last  nigl^t  in  his  inaugural  address. 
Its  emphasis  on  i  improved  communication. 
Individual  Justice  and  economic  opportunity 
showed  an  unde  "standing  of  the  stuff  of 
which  model  cltleii  are  made. 

At  the  same  time.  Wilmington's  50th 
mayor  made  it  dlear  that  he  understands 
that,  if  his  new  {overnment  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, it  win  also  hive  to  pay  attention  to  the 
bread  and  buttei  issues  like  public  safety, 
fiscal  reform  an<l  economical  government. 
Mr.  Haskell's  remarks  on  the  continuance  of 
the  National  Ouai'd  patrols  were  also  on  the 
mark,  and  it  is  gdod  that  he  will  work  with 
Gov. -elect  Russell  W.  Peterson  to  provide  for 
their  "disposition  '  as  soon  as  Mr.  Peterson 
takes  office  Jan.  21 . 

In  the  Haskell  jprogram  are  the  principal 
elements  necessar;^  to  "generate  a  new  spirit, 
a  new  sense  of  hope  and  trust,"  to  use  Mr. 
Haskell's  phrase  ijor  what  he  rightly  under- 
stands Wilmingtoh  needs  most.  This  Is  not 
to  imply,  howevei,  that  the  nine  points  the 
new  mayor  mentioned  will  be  the  only  pre- 
occupation of  hij  administration:  far  from 
it.  They  are  the  touchstones  of  the  new 
program. 

Yet  realism  dei  lands  one  to  observe  that 
the  Haskell  administration  will  be  very  well 
served  If  In  Its  fin  it  year  it  can  do  something 
dramatic  to  fight  the  general  public  skepti- 
cism. The  people  nre  very  much  in  the  mood 
for  action:  they  uant  to  be  able  to  look  at 
some  project  and  say.  "See.  we  didn't  have 
that  last  year."  It  is  this  public  craving  that 
will  have  to  be  net  if  the  community  is  to 
be  given  a  much'  needed  psychological  shot 
in  the  arm. 

For  this  reason,  we  can  think  of  no  single 
thing  he  could  do  that  would  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  achievement  of  his  stated 
objective  during  'the  election  campaign  of 
seeing  that  the  Civic  Center  commercial  and 
government  complex  is  put  under  develop- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.  Those  vacant,  car- 
covered  blocks,  as:  well  as  undeveloped  acres 
in  Compton  Village,  have  become  the  symbol 
of  delay,  stagnatit^  and  apathy  in  this  com- 
munity, and  they  ^ust  go. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  or  not  such 


a  public  attitude  Is  warranted,  or  whether 
In  fact  the  Bablarz  Administration,  the  Wil- 
mington Housing  Authority  and  private  de- 
velopers have  done  their  beet  to  get  these 
projects  moving.  (A  contract  stgnilng  for  de- 
velopment Is  expected  tonight.)  The  fact  Is 
that  the  land  is  vacant  and  as  such  Is  a 
wound  to  the  psyche  of  every  WUmlngtonlan 
Just  as  It  Is  an  open  gash  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Until  It  Is  reclaimed,  any  city  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  have  problems  gaining 
the  public's  confidence. 

Similarly,  people  are  discouraged  by  the 
wealth  of  talk,  but  ihe  paucity  of  low- 
Income  housing  units — or  housing  units  of 
any  description,  for  that  matter — under  con- 
struction In  the  city.  Du  Pont  Street,  Mul- 
berry Run,  Asbury  Heights,  Canby  Park  and 
West  Center  City  are  but  some  of  the  proj- 
ects announced,  but  not  yet  close  to  com- 
pletion, though  in  two  instances  ground  has 
been  broken. 

Delay  here  is  doubly  debilitating  for  the 
community.  It  gives  credence  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  doubt  the  capacity  of 
the  community  to  act  and  it  undermines  the 
confidence  of  low-Income,  Inner-city  resi- 
dents in  the  determination  of  the  city's  lead- 
ership to  move  against  urban  problems  that 
most  directly  affect  citizens  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  economic  scale. 

If  Mr.  Haskell  Is  able  to  expedite  action  In 
these  two  areas,  at  the  same  time  he  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  in  the  areas  that  he  has  Indicated 
win  be  of  prime  concern  to  his  administra- 
tion, he  win  have  stars  in  his  administra- 
tion's crown  early  In  the  game.  And  that 
win  be  good  not  only  for  him  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other  longer-range  plans  of  his 
government,  but  it  will  be  good  for  the  com- 
mvinity's  state  of  mind. 


CHANGING  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  an 
article  on  proposed  changes  to  the  elec- 
toral college  system  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  lawyer.  John  E.  McClure, 
a  widely  recognized  legal  expert  on  the 
Constitution. 

In  this  article.  Mr.  McClure  discusses 
the  difiQculties  that  very  likely  would  be 
encountered  in  securing  approval  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion regarding  the  electoral  process. 
Certainly,  we  can  anticipate  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  by  the  Congress 
this  year  of  such  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  this  matter  de- 
serves our  most  careful  examination. 

I '  bring  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Changing  the  Electoral  College? 

Quite  often  of  late  there  are  emphatic 
assertions  that  the  Electoral  College  Is  out 
of  date  and  should  be  abolished  altogether. 
No  one  has  asserted  to  the  contrary. 

There  are.  howevsr,  certain  objections 
which  are  likely  to  be  difficult  to  overcome, 
and  It  Is  entirely  ix>s8lble  that  such  ob- 
jections could  very  well  be  sustained.  Keep 
In  mind  that  it  would  take  three-fourths 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  bring  about 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  But 
can  the  proponents  of  such  proposed  amend- 
ments get  the  approval  of  three- fourths  of 
the  States?  To  anewer  this  question  we 
must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the   Constitution   and   consider  the  rea- 


sons why  the  provision  was  put  Into  the 
Constitution  In  the  first  place.  According 
to  the  Federalist  papers  published  at  that 
time  the  larger  States  were  having  difficulty 
in  getting  the  smaller  States  to  agree  to 
the  proposed  Constitution.  To  pacify  the 
smaller  States  the  larger  ones  made  two 
concessions:  (a)  all  States  should  have 
equal  representation  In  the  Senate,  and  (b) 
in  case  the  eltK:tlon  of  the  Presidency  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
each  State  of  the  Union  was  to  have  one 
vote.  According  to  history  these  are  the  two 
reasons  why  Delaware  was  the  first  State 
to  sign  the  Constitution. 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  real  question: 
Win  the  proponents  of  an  amendment  to 
abolish  the  Electoral  College  be  able  to  se- 
cure three- fourths  or  38  of  the  States  to 
agree?  It  would  seem  to  be  most  doubtful 
and  highly  improbable.  This  Is  because  there 
are  fifteen  States  ( two  more  than  one- fourth  i 
with  four  or  less  votes  (five  with  three  votes 
each  and  ten  with  four  votes) . 

Now.  will  a  minority  group,  consisting  of 
at  least  thirteen  States,  be  adamant  and  hold 
out  against  any  proposed  change,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  New  York  (43)  and  any  one 
of  the  other  Isu-ger  States  (Calilornia,  40: 
Pennsylvania.  29;  Ohio,  26:  Illinois,  26;  or 
Texas,  25)  could  outvote  the  entire  minority 
group.  Most  certainly  the  smaller  States  will 
not  want  to  lose  their  equal  voting  power  in 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 

There  are  other  matters  which  would  seem 
to  weigh  heavily  against  such  a  proposed 
change.  One  would  be  the  spectre  that  if 
there  Is  to  be  a  change  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege adverse  to  the  smaller  States,  Insofar  as 
the  House  Is  concerned,  why  not  go  one  step 
further  and  change  the  Senate?  Why  not 
give  New  York  and  the  other  large  States 
4.  5.  or  6  Senators  and  the  little  States  only 
one  Senator?  Just  as  plausible,  if  not  more  so. 

Consider  further.  If  you  please.  There  are 
22  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  with 
only  119  Electoral  votes  out  of  a  total  of  535. 
In  short,  43  percent  of  the  States  has  only 
22  percent  of  the  votes. 

Another  practical  thought:  If  things  don't 
change  more  In  the  next  50  years  than  they 
have  In  the  last  50  years,  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
Southern  States  would  oppose  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Certainly  if  we  are  golBg  to  change  the 
Electoral  College  so  as  to  deprive  the  House 
of  Its  equal  representation  In  one  Instance, 
why  not  change  the  Senate  so  that  Its  mem- 
bership will  be  based  upon  voting  popula- 
tion? While  such  actions  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  effect  of  bringing  on  a  civil 
war  between  the  East  and  the  West  the  bet- 
ter thing  would  be  to  bring  about  a  better 
relationship  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

John  E.  McClure. 

Chevy  Chase.  Md. 


HARTFORD  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE ENGAGES  IN  EXCELLENT 
URBAN  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  IX>DD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  crucial  domestic  problems  con- 
fronting America  today  is  that  of  im- 
proving conditions  in  our  cities. 

Housing,  education,  and  employment 
are  only  some  of  the  urban  needs  which 
ciy  out  for  our  attention. 

Because  I  know  that  all  Senators  share 
my  concern  for  these  vital  areas,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  important  proj- 
ect conducted  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

The  projects,  part  of  the  national 
chamber's  urban  action  program,  For- 
ward Thrust,  are  based  on  the  premise 
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that  the  private  sector,  working  in  co- 
operation with  other  Important  commu- 
nity groups  and  with  government  at  all 
levels,  can  mount  effective  drives  to  gen- 
erate jobs  for  the  hard-core  imemployed, 
more  business  ownership  by  Negroes  and 
tther  minorities,  improved  housing,  re- 
duced crime  rates,  and  fulfillment  of  the 
cities'  other  needs. 

To  date,  model  projects  have  been  im- 
plemented in  Omaha,  Buffalo,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla..  Rochester,  Minn..  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 
•Winston-Salem,  Dayton,  Indianapolis, 
and  Hartford,  Conn. 

Case  studies  of  these  12  programs 
have  been  published  in  "Urban  Action 
Clearinghouse." 

The  Hartford  study  of  a  low-cost  hous- 
ing project  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  innovative  urban  programs  yet  .seen 
in  Connecticut,  and  I  take  pride  in  shar- 
ing an  excerpt  from  the  Hartford  study 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  excerpt  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Habttord  Fund  Guidies  and  Finances  Low- 
Cost  Housing 
program 

Hartford  business  leaders,  working  through 
their  Chamber  of  Commerce  over  a  period 
of  a  dozen  years,  have  sought  workable  ways 
to  improve  housing  conditions  In  Greater 
Hartford.  Their  approaches  began  In  1956 
with  a  committee  on  housing  and  Included 
a  separate  non-profit  corporation  with  lim- 
ited capital.  Since  1966  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  Greater  Hartford  Hous- 
ing Development  F*und,  Inc.  and  a  compan- 
ion Foundation. 

A  development  fund,  as  Hartford  conceives 
it.  is  a  nonprofit  revolving  loan  fund  to  pro- 
vide seed  money  for  housing  to  be  financed, 
built  and  operated  privately  for  sale  or  rent 
to  low  and  moderate  Income  groups.  The 
fund  normally  works  through  project  spon- 
sOTs  who  lack  the  experience  or  the  financial 
and  other  resources  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop housing  alone.  The  fund  provides 
loans,  grants  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
them  reach  their  housing  goals.  Capital  for 
the  fund  Is  secured  from  grants  or  low  In- 
terest loans  and  its  operating  Income  from 
percentage  fees  ( usuaUy  two  percent  or  less ) 
on  project  mortgages. 

ORIGIN 

Like  most  American  metropKJlltan  centers, 
Hartford  has  an  inventory  of  sub-standard 
housing.  When  work  began  on  the  now  fa- 
mous Constitution  Plaza  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram In  downtown  Hartford  In  1956,  business 
leaders  became  acutely  aware  of  housing.  A 
number  of  low-Income  families  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  clearance  of  the  renewal 
area,  and  there  was  no  place  to  go.  Chamber 
leaders  recognized  an  obligation  to  take  an 
active  role  In  providing  a  mechanism  to  meet 
this  need. 

OBJECTIVES 

Spurred  by  the  critical.  Immediate  need 
for  relocation  housing,  which  Is  an  objective 
within  Itself,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
evolved  four  long-range  objectives  for  the 
Greater  Hartford  Housing  Development 
Fund.  They  are: 

1.  To  Increase  the  supply  of  good  new 
housing  In  Greater  Hartford  for  aU  lower 
and  middle  income  groupis,  Including  the 
elderly. 

2.  To  bring  atx>ut  the  modernization  of 


older  housing  and  the  Improvement  and  cre- 
ation of  better  neighborhoods  in  Greater 
Hartford. 

3.  To  develop  a  research  base  for  future 
bousing  and  urban  renewal  programs. 

4.  To  foster  home  ownership  of  all  eco- 
nomic ranges  In  the  City  of  Hartford. 

Tliese  broad  objectives  arc  sought  by  ren- 
dering .specific  services  Including  the  follow- 
ing: 

nesearch:  In  cooperation  with  local  au- 
thorities, analyze  and  project  housing  re- 
quired for  relocation.  Develop  feasible  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  programs.  Develop  designs 
for  multi-family  unite  which  embody  good 
architectural  planning  with  economical  con- 
struction. 

Education:  Work  with  potential  housing 
project  sponsors  in  explaining  the  meaning 
and  respKjnslbllitles  involved.  Develop  inter- 
est of  new  groups  to  act  p.s  sponsors.  Dem- 
onstrate to  develoi>ers  the  advantages  of 
limited  profit  development,  and  seek  to  inter- 
est new  developers  In  this  field.  Develop  In- 
terest In  the  fields  of  cooperative  housing 
and  rehabilitation  housing.  Assist  In  creat- 
ing neighborhood  groups  for  self-help  and 
neighborhood  Improvement. 

Consulting:  Provide  housing  sponsors  with 
technical  assistance  In  the  planning  of  all 
social,  architectural  and  financial  phases  of 
proposed  projects.  Aid  sponsors  in  processing 
financial  arrangements,  through  federal  or 
conventional  means.  Aid  in  selecting  archi- 
tect and  contractor.  Provide  management 
and  marketing  guidance. 

Financial  Aid:  Provide  financial  iisststance 
for  development,  market  surveys,  application 
fees,  legal  and  organizational  .idvlsors.  for 
Interim  and  supplemental  loans  for  rehabili- 
tation, long-term  loans  when  such  are  other- 
wise unavailable  and  for  other  related  spe- 
cific applications. 

REStTLTS 

1.  The  first  40  housing  units  were  erected 
under  direct  sponsorship  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  six  units  were  rehabilitated  by  a 
sp>ecial  housing  corporation  and  an  addi- 
tional 52  units  have  been  completed  by  the 
Housing  Development  Fund. 

2.  Since  its  inception  In  January,  1966.  the 
Greater  Hartford  Housing  Development  Fund 
h£is  received  capital  pledges  totaling  approx- 
imately $1,300,000.  A  separate  foundation  has 
received  approximately  $130,000. 

3.  The  Fund  has  programmed  1,715  hous- 
ing units  (in  addition  to  the  completed 
units)  in  19  projects  in  the  Greater  Hart- 
ford area.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  The  total  Fund 
Schedule  to  date  includes  the  following: 

Units 

RehablUtated  housing  for  rent 192 

New  units  for  sale   (cooperatives) 237 

New  units  for  rent 674 

Projects  to  house  the  elderly 338 

Unscheduled    274 

Total    1.715 

While  the  Fund's  pjartlclpatlon  In  the 
majority  of  these  projects  will  be  limited  to 
providing  the  expertise  to  coordinate  all 
phases  of  the  project,  as  well  as  to  provide 
necessary  loans  or  grants  when  needed.  It 
has  acted  as  the  non-profit  sp>onsor  of  the  52 
units  of  cooperative  housing  recently  com- 
pleted. Programmed  units  represent  a  sig- 
nificant start  toward  replacing  the  more  than 
8,000  substandard  housing  units  in  Hartford. 

PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT 

Origin 
Hartford,  with  a  population  of  165,000  In 
the  core  city  and  more  than  250,000  In  the 
area  of  primary  interest  for  low-cost  housing, 
has  undergone  a  central  core  transforma- 
tion from  slum-ghetto  to  a  modern  high-rise 
business  complex.  In  the  process,  displace- 
ment of  core-area  residents  created  a  housing 
problem  not  uncommon  in  an  urban  renewal 
program. 


It  was  dislocation  of  families  from  the 
Constitution  Plaza  area  which  brought  low- 
income  housing  needs  forcefully  to  the  at- 
tention of  Hartford  business  leaders.  But  the 
housing  problems  of  Hartford  went  far 
deeper.  Census  studies  released  In  the  early 
1960's  showed  that  8.500  of  the  city's  67.000 
housing  unlt.s  were  sub-rtandard.  and  that 
significant  numbers  of  these  poor  units  were 
located  in  three  areas  of  the  city  heavl'y 
populated  by  minority  groups. 

These  statistics  were  not  available  when 
the  Constitution  Plaza  program  began.  Until 
1960.  census  enumerations  divided  hou.^ln<^ 
Into  two  major  proupw:  "sound"  or  "dll.ir:- 
d.iteU."  There  was  no  broad  cntegcry  for  unii"; 
falling  Into  disrepair,  wliich  are  new  classtfi'd 
r.s  "deteriorating."  Yet.  there  could  be  !ittl(» 
doubt  of  the  general  trend  of  housing  condi- 
tions, especially  among  units  within  rent  cr 
price  ranees  available  to  lower  Income  groups. 

Earlj  L-hambcr  action — phase  1 

In  1956  the  executive  staff  and  business 
leadership  of  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber 
cf  Commerce  sensed  the  potential  impact 
which  could  result  from  a  "housing  back- 
lash" If  the  business  community  did  not 
assume  an  active  role  in  assisting  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Its  first  actions  were  to  form  a  Cliaiabcr  cf 
Commerce  Housing  Committee  with  a  pri- 
mary ptirpose  to  study  and  devise  ways  in 
which  local  business,  through  Chamber  lead- 
ership, could  expand  the  number  of  available 
housing  units  for  minority  groups. 

The  Committee  recommended  Chamber 
sponsorship  of  a  40-unlt  rental  project  called 
Twin  Acres.  This  project,  completed  in  1959 
to  house  a  portion  of  the  people  displaced 
by  Constitution  Plaza,  was  the  first  inte- 
grated housing  development  in  the  region 
and  continues  so  today. 

In  this  Instance,  the  Chamber  was  the 
non-profit  sponsor  and  actually  set  the  pace 
m  the  greater  Hartford  area  for  this  hous- 
ing form  which  made  use  of  100  percent  per- 
manent federal  financing.  WhUe  an  initial 
SI. 000  was  put  up  by  the  Chamber  as  "seed 
money" — later  reimbursed — no  other  finan- 
cial contributions  were  made. 

The  40  units  were  constructed  just  south 
of  the  downtown  area  for  $10,000  each  with 
rents  established  supposedly  consistent  with 
the  market.  When  offered  for  rent,  however, 
the  units  found  few  takers.  Initial  costs  were 
too  high.  Rents  were  lowered  to  be  coiislstent 
with  other  comparable  rental  properties  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  receipts  just  matched 
requirements  for  interest  and  principal. 
Therefore,  no  maintenance  accru.il  fund  iv.s 
possible. 

As  a  result,  a  request  has  recently  been 
made  to  FHA  for  a  three  year  abatement  of 
principal  payments  in  order  that  money  can 
be  channeled  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  the 
units. 

Land  for  this  project  was  obtained  i'mm 
the  City  of  Hartford  on  a  50-year  lease  ar- 
rangement with  annual  payments  in  effect 
being  equal  to  annual  taxes  on  the  property. 
From  this  first  exposure,  the  Chiunber  was 
beginning  to  realize  that  specialized  talent 
was  essential  to  assure  successful  minority 
housing  projects,  or.  for  that  matter,  any 
housing  development. 

Early  chamber  action — Phase  2 
However,  from  the  Chamber's  recognition 
of  its  local  short  and  long-term  housing 
problems,  coupled  with  a  mild  success  and 
its  continued  desire  to  provide  a  much 
needed  helping  hand,  it  pushed  Into  new 
areas. 

In  September,  1963  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee began  studying  ways  to  rehablUtate  run- 
down or  dilapidated  units.  It  founded  a 
nonprofit  corporation.  Hartford  Renewal 
Housing.  Incorporated,  in  which  members  of 
the  Housing  Committee  were  officers  and 
directors. 
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ThlB  reh*btllt»tlon  experiment  Involved 
two  three-family  lioiiaea  located  on  different 
streets  north  of  the  downtown  area.  As  Is  the 
case  In  most  rehabilitation  efforts,  the  Onal 
cost  per  unit  was  excessive  In  comparison  to 
the  rental  chargas  which  could  be  placed 
on  these  units.  l!he  result  Is  a  continuing 
uneasy  financial  jjoslllon  for  the  Chamber's 
non-profit  group  tT)  add  to  the  already  estab- 
lished Indebtedness  of  $10,000,  which  has  ac- 
cumulated since  rehabilitation  of  these  six 
units  began  In  196 1. 

The  main  troubl  e  stemmed  from  the  fact — 
hindsight — that  the  units 
to  be  rehabilitate!  were  bought  at  v.  price 
higher  than  Ju8t|fled  for  sound  economic 
recovery. 

Again,  the  Committee  found  that  In  reha- 
very  special  expertise  Is 
essential  to  anticipate  the  unforeseen.  At 
the  time,  the  Ch  iml>er's  Housing  Commit- 
tee did  not  have  s  .ich  talent  in  its  employ. 

Out  of  these  almost  experimental  attempts 
by  the  Greater  I^tford  Chamber  of  Com- 
a  more  favorable  housing 
climate  c&me   a   keener   awareness   that  the 
Chamber  should  e^ter  such  complicated  pro- 
housing  vrtth  great  care, 
at  this  point  that  to  be 
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and  the  intense  desire  to 
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|K>pulatlon  Is  Increasing  within  the  City 
while  the  overall  p>opulatlon  level  remains 
static.  Furthermore,  the  Income  levels  of 
non-white  families  are  improving,  providing 
a  rising  potential  for  good  housing. 

4.  The  "Golden  Age"  Population. — Every 
tenth  person  in  the  city  Is  over  66  years  old, 
and  the  share  of  the  total  population  above 
66  Is  on  the  Increase.  There  Is  a  need  for 
better  and  more  modern  facilities  to  house 
older  people. 

5.  A  Need  to  Foster  Home  Ownership.— A. 
better  balance  Is  needecj  In  Hartford  between 
owner-occupied  and  renter-occupied  units  to 
stabilize  neighborhoods.  The  home  ownership 
ratio  in  the  city  was  only  25  percent  in  1960 
as  compared  to  the  metropolitan  area  which 
had  an  average  of  60  percent. 

6.  Need  to  Husband  the  Small  Land  Re- 
serves.— Land  in  the  city  of  Hartford  Is  In 
short  supply,  and  its  price  is  high.  Future 
land  requirements  are  probably  underesti- 
mated, and  the  need  for  a  forward  looking 
land  development  policy  is  acute. 

7.  Need  to  Influence  Design. — Lack  of  good 
design,  particularly  in  lower  cost  housing 
and  more  particularly  in  rental  units.  Is  more 
than  readily  evident.  Poor  design  leads  to 
economic  obsolescence  long  before  age  alone 
requires  reuse.  Some  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion is  mandatory  for  the  long-range  benefit 
of  present  community  investment. 

8.  Need  for  Technical  Assistance  and  Man- 
agement Services  to  Non-Profit  Housing 
Sponsors. — Probably  no  single  aspect  of  low- 
cost  housing  provides  more  difficulties  to 
sponsors,  FHA  and  PNMA  than  less-than-pro- 
fesslonal  management  and  lack  of  responsible 
involvement  subsequent  to  construction. 
Many  projects  are  conceived  upon  Individual 
Initiative,  with  or  without  a  vested  Interest, 
In  which  a  non-profit  group  acts  as  sponsor. 
In  good  faith.  In  order  to  achieve  lower  cost 
housing.  Too  frequently  this  leaves  the  spon- 
sor, often  without  funds  or  adequate  knowl- 
edge, with  a  poorly  planned  or  managed 
project— too  small  for  total  efficiency  and 
subject  to  defects  because  of  Improper  plan- 
ning. FHA  Is  no  panacea  for  all  these  Ills: 
It  cannot  and  does  not  control  the  Initiating 
forces  or  motivations;  nor  can  It  select  (but 
only  passively  approve)   management. 

Based  on  these  analyses  of  hovislng  needs, 
the  key  recommendation  of  the  report  was 
that  the  housing  Ills  of  Hartford  could  best 
be  cured  through  the  mechanism  of  a  hous- 
ing development  fund. 

Recommendations  of  the  ACTION  study 
were  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  others  from  the  local  housing  and 
minority  communities.  These  groups  agreed 
that  a  development  fund  would  provide  the 
needed  expert  body  to  initiate  and  guide 
housing  projects  within  the  Hartford  area. 
(Specific  recommendations  are  contained  In 
Exhibit  B. ) 

The  fund  is  created 

The  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  of  Directors  on  Etecember  8, 
1966  unanimously  adopted  its  Housing  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  to  create  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Greater  Hartford  Hous- 
ing Development  Fund,  Inc.  To  make  this 
Fund  as  viable  as  possible,  the  Board  sug- 
gested a  minimum  starting  pledge  of  $1.6 
million  be  obtained  from  the  local  business 
community.  The  F^ind  was  Incorporated  in 
January,  1966  as  a  non-profit  organization. 
(By-Laws  are  reproduced  In  Exhibit  C.) 

With  the  appointment  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors (most  of  whom  were  executives  of  in- 
surance companies  and  banks),  and  Its  in- 
corporation completed,  the  next  step  was 
raising  a  skeleton  budget  and  securing  long- 
term  conunitments  of  funds.  Arthur  J. 
Lumsden,  Chamber  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive, sent  a  letter  to  executives  of  25 
key  firms  detailing  the  purpose  of  the  Fund, 
how  It  wotild  be  capitalized  and  other  re- 
lated information.  (See  Exhibit  D.)   An  Im- 


mediate $76,000  was  requested  as  a  loan  or 
grant  for  the  Initial  operating  budget,  to 
launch  the  program  and  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary information  to  determine  the  scope 
and  size  of  the  ultimate  program.  The  ad- 
vance was  to  be  credited  to  and  made  part 
of  the  subsequent  loan  commitment  to  be 
requested  later.  While  this  initial  organi- 
zational capital  was  requested  either  as  a 
grant  or  as  a  non- Interest-bearing  three-year 
loan,  subsequent  commitments  were  for  a 
term  of  10  years  and  provided  for  an  interest 
payment,  but  only  If  the  Fund  earned  ;i 
return. 

The  $76,000  initial  operating  capital  was 
obtained  readily,  which  enabled  the  Funds 
Personnel  Committee  to  retain  the  services 
of  an  executive  director.  The  man  selected 
was  one  whom  they  felt  could  bring  experi- 
ence, capability  and  drive  to  the  Greater 
Hartford  Housing  Development  Fund.  Of- 
fices for  the  Fund  were  opened  in  the  Cham- 
ber's Constitution  Plaza  complex  so  that 
Lumsden  could  easily  counsel  with  the  Fund 
staff. 

By  August,  1966  a  comprehensive  prospec- 
tus describing  the  purposes  and  goals  of  the 
Fund  was  completed.  The  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Greater  Hartford  Housing  Development 
Fund  Jointly  signed  a  letter  (see  Exhibit  E) 
to  each  officer  and  director  of  the  Fund  (see 
Exhibit  F  for  current  officers  and  directors) 
requesting  commitment  of  funds  toward  a 
goal  of  $1.5  million.  The  amount  requested 
was  roughly  proportionate  to  the  company 
size  and  importance  to  the  community. 
Other  firms  were  approached  on  a  personal 
basis,  using  the  prospectus  as  a  primary  sell- 
ing tool. 

Nineteen  out  of  26  companies  pledged  $1.3 
million  within  a  week.  It  is  said  that  the 
Fund  could  easily  raise  another  $2  million. 
Unlike  many  non-profit  institutions  and 
foundations,  the  Fund  did  not  request  grants 
or  gifts,  but  Instead  sought  10-year  loans 
on  which  Interest  is  to  be  paid  only  If  any 
surplus  Is  earned  by  the  Fund.  Tills  approach 
was  readily  accepted  by  the  Hartford  busi- 
ness community. 

THE    HOUSING    DEVELOPMENT    FOUNDATION    IS 
ADDED 

Some  companies  preferred  to  lend  from 
company  foundations  rather  than  making 
direct  loans  of  corporate  funds.  As  a  condi- 
tion of  commitment,  these  fotindatlons  re- 
quired that  the  loan  (which  become  a  dona- 
tion) go  only  to  a  corporation  qualified  under 
Section  501-C-3  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Commitments  of  $130,000  were  offered  to 
the  Fund  on  condition  that  an  instrument 
thus  qualified  be  available  to  receive  the 
loans.  Directors  of  the  Fund  then  chartered 
the  Greater  Hartford  Housing  Development 
Foundation.  Officers,  directors  and  staff  of 
the   Fund   serve  the  Foundation  as  well. 

The  Foundation's  capital  will  be  used  in 
high  risk  situations  dealing  only  with  other 
organizations  qualified  under  Section  501-C-3 
(Exhibit  G  contains  Foundation  By-Law  Ar- 
ticles differing  from  Fund  By-Laws) . 

PBOORAM    OPSKATION 

Basic  approach  and  income  sources 
During  its  first  30  months,  the  Greater 
Hartford  Housing  Development  Fund  has 
grown  from  an  idea  into  an  operating  agency 
with  20  projects  In  some  stage  of  develop- 
ment by  14  different  non-profit  sponsors. 

The  F^ind  Is  designed  to  become  entirely 
self-supporting  In  time  from  Interest  and 
consulting  fees  charged  s|X>nsors  for  the  use 
of  money  and  staff.  Pees  can  range  as  high  as 
two  percent  of  the  total  permanent  loan. 
but  will  normally  be  the  amount  permitted 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  In 
some  Instances  the  Fund  will  guarantee  loans, 
rather  than  supply  loan  funds.  A  break-even 
point  should  occur  after  the  first  two  to  three 
years  of  operation,  and  the  Fund  is  expected 
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to  reach  a  surplus  position  later  this  year. 
As  this  surplus  grows  in  future  years,  the 
Fund  will  be  In  a  position  to  retire  the  loans 
pledged  by  the  local  business  community  and 
to  expand  lu  housing  efforts. 

Scheduling  and  staffing 
Among  the  20  projects  being  processed,  one 
is  complete— the  52-unlt  Vlnewood  Project 
of  cooperative  housing  for  sale.  Vlnewood 
was  started  with  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies in  the  spring  of  1968.  Land  was  pur- 
chased on  the  open  market.  It  is  the  first 
cooperative  housing  project  using  FHA's  221- 
d-3  below  market  interest  rate  program  in 
the  Hartford  area.  Average  cost  per  housing 
unit  will  be  approximately  $15,400:  units  can 
be  purchased  with  a  cash  down  payment  of 
$375  for  a  two-bedroom  unit  and  $475  for 
a  three-bedroom  unit. 

The  pace  of  work  In  Hartford  should  Il- 
lustrate that  progress  at  the  outset  of  a  de- 
velopment fund  is  likely  to  seem  slow.  For- 
mation of  the  fund  requires  care,  and  the 
projects  of  the  fund  demand  painstaking, 
step-by-step  action.  The  time  from  concep- 
tion of  a  project  by  the  sponsor  to  ground- 
breaking may  well  exceed  18  months.  Con- 
struction time  may  equal  or  exceed  this  span. 
The  progress  of  the  Hartford  organization, 
therefore,  should  be  judged  more  by  the  1.715 
units  in  various  stages  of  processing  than  by 
the  units  completed. 

The  Fund  now  has  a  staff  consisting  of  an 
executive  director,  two  assistants  and  a  sec- 
retary. The  staff  and  office  budget  is  cur- 
rently $64,000  and  will  be  raised  to  $85,000, 
which  Is  considered  to  be  an  optimum 
budget  t3  process  the  current  and  antici- 
pated   future   activity   of    this   development 

fund. 

Unexpected  dividend 

When  the  52-unlt  Vlnewood  Project  was 
being  advertised  for  construction  bids,  the 
Fund  office  received  a  call  from  an  NAACP 
officer  demanding  that  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  workers  thus  employed  be  Negroes. 
Under  the  bidding  procedure  this  was  Im- 
possible. However.  Fund  leaders  sought  out 
a  group  of  qualified  Negro  bricklayers  who 
were  willing  to  Incorporate  themselves  into 
business.  The  Fund  provided  organizational 
expertise  and  was  instrumental  in  easing 
credit  problems  for  the  newly-formed  group. 
They  were  the  successful  bidders  for  the 
brick  work  of  the  Vlnewood  Project  and 
have  since  obtained  another  contract.  A 
similar  situation  involved  an  under-capital- 
ized Negro  paving  and  hauling  subcontrac- 
tor, who,  with  the  guidance  of  the  Fund,  is 
now  firmly  established  and  Is  also  Involved 
with  the  Vlnewood  Project. 

PROGRAM    EVALUATION 

Key  factors  in  success 

1.  An  alert  business  organization.  The 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce 
staff  and  business  leadership  have  shown 
exceptional  creatlveness  and  vigor.  The 
Chamber  took  the  leap  into  low-cost  hous- 
ing at  a  time  when  few  business  organiza- 
tions were  willing  to  do  so.  As  early  efforts 
were  evaluated,  approaches  shifted  and  con- 
tinued to  attract  business  support  for  meet- 
ting  a  major  need  of  the  city. 

2.  Commitment  of  business  leaders.  Hart- 
ford's leaders  furnished  the  operating  capi- 
tal by  large  loans  and  by  substantial  out- 
right gifts.  These  make  action  possible.  The 
business  community  backed  up  its  staff 
leadership  and  continues  to  do  so. 

3.  Use  of  consultants.  When  it  appeared 
that  outside  experts  would  be  able  to  spot 
potential  pitfalls  and  to  contribute  to  ideas 
for  progress,  Hartford's  leadership  was  will- 
ing to  bring  them  in  to  pinpoint  the  true 
nature  of  the  Hartford  housing  problem  and 
to  help  propose  ways  of  meeting  the  need. 

4.  Determination  and  perseverance.  Sev- 
eral times  in  early  experience  of  the  Cham- 
ber Housing  Committee  there  seemed  to  be 


ample  reason  to  pull  out  of  further  direct 
housing  efforts.  Instead,  the  early  goal  of 
provldmg  relocation  housing  for  famlUes 
dispossessed  from  Constitution  Plaza  grew 
Into  a  broader  concept  of  the  Chamber's 
role  In  the  total  housing  field.  Experience 
pointed  the  way  to  Improving  early  ap- 
proaches and  understanding,  on  which  a 
better  system  developed. 

Lessons  to  be  learned 
Need  No.  1:  Staff  housing  expertise.  Until 
Hartford  leaders  appreciated  the  highly  tech- 
nical nature  of  the  position  of  housing  staff 
executive  and  acted  to  secure  such  expertise, 
progress  proved  difficult  to  achieve.  The  fol- 
lowing condensed  Job  description  illustrates 
some  of  the  characteristics  desirable  in  a 
housing  fund  chief  steff  director: 

■The  executive  director  of  the  Housing 
Fund  works  with  non-profit  croups  on  the 
development  of  various  types  of  housing,  in- 
cluding low  Income,  middle  Income  and  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  under  the  various  FHA  and 
Community  FaciUUes  Agency  (CPA)  housing 
programs.  He  has  responsibility  in  developing 
feasibility  analyses,  consulting  with  sponsors 
on  their  social  and  economic  goals  and  ad- 
vising them  as  to  how  to  attain  their  goals. 
He  is  responsible  for  long-range  financial 
planning,  both  In  the  developing  of  funds 
and  direcUng  the  proper  use  of  these  funds. 
His  work  Includes  preparing  documentation 
for  applications  to  Federal  agencies  and  to 
local  urban  renewal  agencies,  and  following 
up  on  these  applications.  He  works  with  the 
large  church  denominations  and  with  minor- 
ity groups.  He  has  responsibility  lor  the  de- 
velopment of  financially  and  socially  success- 
ful programs  of  the  sponsors  with  whom  he 
works.  He  needs  to  be  familiar  with  basic 
legal  concepU  of  the  work  and  to  collaborate 
closely  with  the  sponsor  attorney." 

Need  No.  2:  Accurate  cost  projections.  This 
involves  "anticipating  the  unforeseen"  and 
means  the  difference  between  a  workable  pro- 
posal and  a  financial  burden.  Rehablliution 
housing  is  especially  subject  to  faulty  esti- 
mating. 

Need  No.  3:  Available  land,  properly  zoned. 
There  will  be  continuing  demand  for  low-cost 
housing  near  the  core  of  large  cities  where 
virtually  no  undeveloped  land  exists.  AblUty 
to  deliver  fimshed  housing  units  at  market- 
able prices  may  hinge  on  securing  land  (or 
shell  buildings  for  rehabilitation)  at  realistic 
prices  This  becomes  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  if  any  sizable  impact  on  housing 
needs  is  the  aim  of  a  local  effort  The  Hart- 
ford Fund  is  authorized  to  bank"  land  for 
future  development. 

Need  No.  4:  Relocation  housing.  One  bene- 
fit of  combining  new  construction  and  re- 
habilitotion  is  that  families  can  be  cared  for 
without  long  delay  or  double  moves.  The 
Vlnewood  Project,  for  example,  meshed  with 
plans  for  rehabilitating  other  homes  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  It  can  be  used  as  reloca- 
tion housing  for  families  temporarily  dis- 
placed by  the  rehabilitation  process;  or,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  such  units  can  be 
part  of  a  general  inventory  of  housing  and 
be  used  as  needed. 

Need  No.  5 :  Pacing  of  projects  undertaken 
by  a  fund.  Demands  upon  staff  resources  vary 
from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  an 
individual  project.  It  may  become  crucial  to 
a  smooth  fiow  of  project  completions  to 
schedule  the  projects  so  that  peak  staff 
needs  on  one  project  do  not  coincide  with 
peak  needs  on  another.  The  number,  rather 
than  the  size,  of  projects  Is  conUolUng. 

Not  Needed:  Publicity.  Little  press  cover- 
age has  been  given  the  housing  efforts  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  over 
the  years.  Since  the  Chamber  has  had  excel- 
lent communications  with  the  key  leaders 
of  the  community,  little  additional  good 
could  come  from  publicizing  housing  fund 
woTK.  Only  the  production  of  livable,  attrac- 
tive units  can  help,  and  there  are  few  ways 


publicity  contributes  to  this  goal.  Housing 
problems  are  resolved  only  with  difficulty  and 
with  passage  of  time:  publicity  on  objectives 
and  long-range  plans  is  more  apt  to  stir 
Impatience  than  praise. 

Transferability 
Hartford  has  behind  it  many  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  determined  effort  in  low-In- 
come housing.  Throughout  this  time  there 
has  been  guidance  by  a  well-managed,  well- 
tinanced  and  highly  respected  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Fund  approach  will  materially  im- 
prove the  city's  housing  conditions.  Yet. 
another  city  following  Hartford's  pattern 
may  fall  short. 

A  housing  fund  Is  one  approach  to  better 
housing,  but  only  one.  Leaders  considering 
tills  approach  may  well  put  high  priority  on 
understanding  just  what  this  type  corpora - 
lion  can  do  with  a  given  capitalization  and 
staff.  In  Hartford  a  $1.3  million  capitalization 
with  one  staff  executive  and  two  assistants 
is  expected  to  handle  between  12  and  15 
projects  per  year.  This  would  vary  from  one 
locale  to  another.  However,  a  10-unlt  project 
requires  almost  the  same  staff  service  as  a 
200-unit  project,  so  scaling  down  the  Hart- 
ford pace  should  be  done  on  a  project,  rather 
than  a  unit,  basis. 

Local  steps  of  critical  importance  ( not  nec- 
essarily in  order)  include  these:  Determine 
housing  needs.  Decide  how  much  of  the  need 
to  meet  and  how  fast.  Explore  capability  of 
a  fund.  Set  realistic  operating  structU'-c  and 
timetable.  Secure  professional  guidance  in 
consultants  and  staff. 


WISCONSIN      FIRM      HELPS      MAKE 
APOLLO  PROGRAM  A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  behind 
the  recent  and  successful  Apollo  lunar 
flight  are  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons whom  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
tributed to  this  spectacular  occasion.  One 
significant  contributor  was  the  AC  Elec- 
tronics Division  of  General  Motors.  Tliis 
fine  company  a  valuable  asset  in  Wis- 
consin designed  and  manufactured  the 
guidance  and  navigation  system  used  in 
the  Apollo  8  spacecraft.  This  was  an  im- 
portant achievement  in  the  technology 
of  space  exploration,  and  a  forerunner  of 
future  capabilities  necessary  to  even 
greater  flights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
following  articles  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  December  27.  1968.  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  December  28, 
1968.  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  testify  to  the  feat  which  was 
accompUshed  by  AC  Electronics  in  pro- 
ducing a  system  of  such  sophisticated 
precision  and  accuracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Journal.  Dec. 
27.  19681 
AC'S   Apollo  System  Right   on  Target 
■The  benefit  with  a  good  on-board  guid- 
ance and  navigation  system  Is  that  you  can 
go  anywhere  in  space  you  want.  We  have  that 
system  now." 

The  Brookfield  man  talking  heads  the  crew 
of  about  500  engineers  who  conceived  and 
perfected  the  navigation  system  which  took 
Apollo  8  to  the  moon  and  back. 

Hugh  Brady.  44.  Apollo  program  director 
for  AC  Electronics  in  Oak  Creek,  selected  his 
words  carefully.  Quietly,  he  told  what  had 
happened  during  the  past  seven  days.  But  he 
was   plainly   thinking   about  other  things— 
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p«rtutpa  just  realizing  •ome  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  of  the  fllgbt. 

•"We've  been  wandering  Just  how  well  we 
could  navigate  1»  space,"  he  said.  "No  ana 
bas  ever  taken  stlar  sightings  on  the  way  to 
the  moon.  We  aan  zero  In  on  Mars,  any 
planet,  and  get  there." 

The  dramatic  ktory  began  May  30.  1963, 
when  AC  was  awarded  the  national  aeronau- 
tics and  space  a4mlnlstratlon  (NASA)  con- 
tract to  design  a^d  develop  a  guidance  and 
navigation  systeni  for  use  in  spacecraft.  The 
system  progressed  from  that  used  In  the 
Polaris  missiles  and  was  technically  perfected 
two  years  ago.  Bi|t  It  never  had  a  chance  to 
really  prove  Itself  j until  the  Apollo  8  flight. 

What  cheered  [the  Milwaukee  area  tech- 
nicians was  that  ^n  the  flight  from  earth  to 
the  moon,  on  ths  moon  orbits  and  on  the 
trip  back  to  eartli,  only  three  minor  naviga- 
tion corrections  were  required  while  seven 
were  anticipated. 

"It  was  quite  a  thrill."  Brady  said.  He 
lives  at  3460  Sar.  Marcos  dr. 

In  all,  3,000  pe<ple  have  worked  on  the  AC 
guidance  system- -500  engineers  and  1,000 
skilled  laborers  a;  the  Oak  Creek  plant  and 
another  1,500  doing  -..jbcon tract ing  work  In 
other  cities.  The  perfected  package  weighs 
300  pounds  and  in  eludes  40,000  working  parts. 

The  main  comjionents,  besides  computers. 
Includes  a  sophisticated  celestial  navigation 
-devlQ»-ef  electrically  controlled  mirrors  and 
optical  InaCrumei  ts.  '?hen  there  Is  a  stabi- 
lized gyroscope  f  latform  Inside  a  series  of 
three  rings  called  gimbals.  No  matter  which 
direction  the  spi.cecraft  moves — even  if  It 
rolls  over — the  p  atform  always  remains  In 
the  same  position  Prom  this,  any  craft  move- 
ments are  detected,  or  controlled,  and  pre- 
cision courses  set  accordingly. 

The  system  alj  o  includes  computer  con- 
trolled devices  foi  split  second  engine  burn- 
ing and  stoppini  — extremely  necessary  for 
changing  the  cou:  se  ol  the  craft  at  the  right 
moments. 

Since  early  in  its  space  progi-am,  AC  has 
had  personnel  sU  tloned  in  the  key  places — 
at  Cape  Kenned?,  Pla.,  at  the  space  center 
in  Houston.  Tex .  and  at  Etowney.  Calif., 
where  the  ApoUa  S  craft  was  built  by  North- 
American  Rockwell  Corp. 

John  Kaiser  heads  the  AC  team  in  Cali- 
fornia. Frank  Das  >e  is  the  head  man  in  Flor- 
ida. Kenneth  Kor  :h  heads  the  AC  laboratory 
In  Houston. 

"Some  of  thesj  people  have  been  away 
from  Milwaukee  a  long-  time,"  Brady  said. 
"Some  as  long  as  (our  years." 

Everything  thai  AC  built  for  Apollo  8  has 
been  duplicated  at  the  Oak  Creek  plant.  The 
plant  also  maintains  continuous  direct  con- 
tact with  Houstoii  and  monitors  everything 
from  the  mission  control  center  there. 

When  the  launc  tilng  began,  AC  sent  a  home 
team  to  Cape  Keinedy  and  to  Houston.  The 
Arm  held  two  seats  in  the  Houston  mission 
control  center,  oct  upied  by  Brady  and  B.  Paul 
Blasingame,  genei  &1  manager  of  AC  Electron- 
ics. Richard  Precsurt,  another  former  Mll- 
waukeean,  was  it  the  direct  support  room 
which  supplies  Ir  stant  information  to  mis- 
sion control.  Ano  ;her  team  operated  out  of 
an  engineer  supp  an  room.  They  had  com- 
plete access  to  a  1  data  returned  from  the 
spacecraft. 

KEEP    CLOSE    WATCH 

The  AC  person  lel  in  Houston  monitored 
an  intricate  comn  unicatlons  system  for  con- 
tinuous surveiUaE  ce  of  the  spacecraft.  There 
were  questions  to  be  answered  and  problems 
to  be  solved. 

"Just  before  tbe  launching,"  Brady  said, 
"someone  got  woi  Tied  about  whether  com- 
mr.nd  pilot  Pran  z  Borman  could  reach  a 
certain  switch,  a  switch  that  affected  the 
craft's  cooling  sjrstem. 


"We  calculated 
reach  the  switch 


on  the  spot  that  he  cotild 
but  we  checked  In  our  lab 
here  to  see  what  *would  happen  If  he  could 
not.   Our  reply  wiis   that  there  wotUdn't  be 


any  serious  problem.  It  dereloped  th«t  he 
oould  reach  It  all  right." 

"We  had  a  lot  of  worried  times.  You  have 
to  realize  that  we  have  over  the  ye*n  seen 
a  lot  of  other  systems  blow. 

"Normally,  we  expect  to  make  a  few  navi- 
gation corrections  but  this  time  we  only  bad 
to  give  the  OK  to  go  ahead  with  each  step. 
Very  few  corrections  were  necessary. 

"We  were  primarily  responsible  for  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  everything,"  said  Harlan  8. 
Neuvllle.  37,  of  Oconomowoc,  an  assistant  en- 
gineer and  group  leader  In  the  engineering 
support  room  at  Houston. 

"If  I  needed  some  aspect  or  detail,  I  could 
get  It  Instantly.  It  was  a  matter  of  very 
reUglous  attention  to  details.  We  filled  out 
an  hourly  report  and  passed  it  up  the  line. 
They  would  ask  how  it  was  going  and  we 
would  say,  'Great.'  " 

"Everybody  was  extremely  well  pleased 
with  how  well  we  could  navigate,"  Neuvllle 
said. 

Brady  said  that  had  any  aspect  of  the 
navigation  system  proved  faulty,  there  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  any  great  danger 
to  the  crew  because  the  flight  was  backed 
by  a  ground  control  radar  system.  But  in 
longer,  future  space  flights  a  ground  con- 
trol system  will  be  unreliable,  Brady  said. 

"It  wotild  have  made  the  mission  more 
difficult  and  taxed  the  crew,"  he  said.  And 
he  conceded  that  the  navigation  system's 
accuracy  prevented  possible  chaos.  Without 
it,  Apollo  8  might  have  missed  the  narrow 
corridor  necessary  for  re-entry  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Instead  of  landing  5,000 
yards  from  the  pickup  aircraft  carrier,  it 
might  have  landed  many  miles  away. 

riBST    BTTSN    VTTAI. 

"Our  greatest  danger  was  the  first  engine 
burn  behind  the  moon  when  we  fi/st  got 
there."  he  said.  "If  the  burn  control  had 
not  been  jvist  right,  we  could  have  Impacted 
(hit)  the  moon." 

Each  engine  burn  of  the  spacecraft  was 
precision  controlled  by  the  AC  system.  While 
accurate  navigation  for  going  in  the  right 
direction  at  the  right  moment  was  of  critical 
Importance,  there  was  another  serious  con- 
cern. 

"Our  biggest  danger  would  have  been  if  we 
had  let  the  engines  go  until  they  burned 
all  of  the  fuel,"  Brady  said.  "Then  re-entry 
to  the  earth  would  have  been  a  problem. 

"With  all  of  our  data,  checking  and  cross 
checking,  we  realized  in  the  end  we  were 
relying  on  the  fact  that  the  equipment  was 
all  right  anyway.  Thank  God,  the  guys  who 
built  it  built  It  right." 

[From     the     Milwaukee      (Wis.)      Sentinel, 
Dec.  28,   1968] 

What  Next  at  AC? 

The  AC  Electronics  division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  became  GM's  glamotir  unit 
Friday,  stealing  the  thunder  from  the  auto- 
motive and  design  divisions. 

Tbe  division's  complex  and  sophisticated 
guidance  and  navigation  system,  operated  by 
Astronaut  James  Lovell,  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  lunar  exploration  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  splashdown  In  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

But  what  now  for  AC,  with  the  end  of  the 
Apollo  program  in  sight  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
budget  a  big  question  mark? 

"After  Apollo,  it's  up  to  you  people  who  pay 
the  taxes,"  said  Hugh  Brady.  AC's  ApoUo 
program  director. 

AC  was  commissioned  In  May  of  1962  to 
design  and  develop  the  guidance  and  naviga- 
tion system  which  would  permit  NASA  astro- 
nauts to  chart  and  steer  a  course  through  the 
stars.  At  the  peak  of  the  program,  about  1,500 
AC  engineers,  and  technicians  were  Involved 
in  the  program. 

Another  1,500  persons  are  employed  by 
principal  subcontractors. 


While  tbe  federal  government  has  not  yet 
decided  the  future  of  the  space  program,  once 
the  moon  Is  reached  and  explored.  General 
Motors  has  found  plenty  of  work  for  the 
technicians  who  built  the  guidance  and 
navigation  hardware  for  the  trip. 

Most  of  the  manufacturing  responsibilities 
have  been  completed,  according  to  William 
Nelson,  manufacturing  superintendent  at  the 
AC  Electronics  plant  in  Oak  Creek.  Many  of 
the  persons  involved  in  the  Apollo  program 
win  stay  on  to  the  end— In  support  and 
advisory  capacities  at  Cape  Kennedy,  the 
NASA  space  center  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  Long 
Island,  where  Grumman  Aircraft  is  building 
the  lunar  equipment  module  (LEM),  and  at 
Downey.  Calif.,  where  North  American  Rock- 
well Corp.  builds  the  space  vehicles  and 
command  capsules. 

The  balance  of  the  Apollo  workers  at  the 
plant  here  have  been  diverted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  guidance  and  navigation  sys- 
tems for  the  new  Boeing  747  super  Jets.  Th? 
highly  sophisticated  system  will  be  the  first 
ever  used  in  commercial  aviation  and  will 
compute  all  the  navigational  ItLformation 
needed  for  Jet  flights. 

"We  can't  turn  them  out  fast  enough." 
Nelson  said  during  a  tour  of  the  production 
facilities  here  Friday. 

The  guidance  system  for  the  Jetliners  ac- 
tually is  a  scaled  down  copy  of  the  auto- 
mated system  used  by  Lovell  during  the 
lunar  mission,  but  the  keyboard  control  unit 
is  a  part  of  the  guidance  system  Itself. 

The  systems  are  shipped  from  Milwaukee 
to  the  Boeing  plant  in  Seattle,  where  the 
747s  presently  are  in  production,  and  directly 
to  the  airlines  themselves.  Nelson  said.  Most 
of  the  major  international  air  carriers  have 
ordered  the  planes,  and  most  are  ordering 
the  AC  system,  too. 

"Pilots  tell  us  they  love  It;  they  can't  say 
enough  about  it."  Nelson  boasted. 

In  the  space  program,  much  of  the  guid- 
ance and  navigation  system  can  be  salvaged 
and  used  again,  Brady  noted.  Ample  equip- 
ment for  the  duration  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram Is  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

But  Brady  Isn't  ready  to  write  off  space 
exploration,  and  AC's  role  in  it. 

"With  this  equipment,  you  can  go  to 
Mars,"  he  said. 

"But  don't  forget,"  quipped  Harlan  Neu- 
vllle. group  head  of  Apollo  Systems  engineer- 
ing for  AC,  "on  a  trip  to  Mars,  you're  talking 
about  a  support  crew  on  the  ground  for  18 
months." 

Brady  was  elated  by  the  smooth  function 
of  the  guidance  and  navigation  system  dur- 
ing the  lunar  trip. 

"We've  been  wondering  Just  how  well  we 
could  navigate  in  space,"  he  said.  "Now  we 
know.  We  can  go  anywhere  we  want." 

The  G.  &  N.  system  brought  the  space- 
craft through  re-entry  to  within  6,000  yards 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  Yorktown. 

"It  was  as  accurate  as  you  can  ever  expect 
a  landing  to  be."  NASA  officials  observed. 
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APPROPRIATE  TRIBUTE  TO 
SENATOR  FRANK  CARLSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  in  behalf  of  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Dole,  I  wish  to  note  on  December  3 
and  4,  1968.  Kansas  State  University 
conducted  a  highly  successful  interna- 
tional conference  on  world  population 
and  food  supply.  It  is  most  appropriate. 
I  think,  that  Kansas  State  chose  to  desig- 
nate the  conference  as  the  "Senator 
Prank  Carlson  Symposium  on  World 
Population  and  Food  Supply."  For  as  all 
of  you  know  our  former  colleague  has 
had  a  long  career  as  a  statesman  with 
distinguished  service  in  international  af- 


fairs, especially  in  the  fields  of  world 
agriculture  and  economic  development. 

Former  Senator  Harry  Darby  served  as 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  of 
leaders  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment in  sponsoring  the  symposium. 
Senator  Darby  opened  the  conference 
with  a  fitting  tribute  to  Senator  Carlson 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS  BY  HaRRT  DARBY,  FORMER  U.S.  SENA- 
TOR Prom  Kansas  at  Testimonial  for 
Frank  Carlson 

Thank  you  very  much  President  McCain. 
I  appreciate  the  introduction.  I'm  proud  to 
be  associated  with  all  of  you  In  this  Sympo- 
sium on  World  Population  and  Food  Supply 
and  especially  I'm  proud  to  be  associated 
with  Dr.  McCain  at  this  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity because  there's  much  work  to  be  done 
here  at  K-State  and  all  the  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  whole  agricultural  struc- 
ture of  the  nation. 

I'm  glad  I'm  here  and,  of  course.  I'm  proud 
of  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  Senator 
Carlson.  This  is  a  very  natural  thing  for  me 
to  do  because  anyone  can  make  a  talk  about 
Frank  Carlson.  He's  the  one  person  you  can 
make  a  speech  about  and  tell  publicly  every- 
thing you  know  about  him.  All  of  you  have 
no  doubt  noticed  in  the  press  and  in  your 
programs  that  this  annual  symposium  has 
been  set  up  in  honor  of  Frank  Carlson,  our 
former  Congressman,  former  Governor  and 
now  our  Senior  United  States  Senator. 

This  Is  a  real  honor  for  him  and  one  that 
he  richly  deserves — he  has  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service  to  our 
State  and  Nation.  And  in  speaking  of  his 
public  service  we  could  say  that  some  may 
equal  but  none  will  excel  him. 

The  subject  areas  of  this  symposium  have 
always  been  of  deep  concern  to  Prank  Carl- 
son. He's  a  farmer  and  stockman  in  his  own 
right  and  he  has  been  in  that  phase  of  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  agricultural  products 
during  his  entire  lifetime. 

On  full  reflection  I  doubt  that  any  man 
will  exceed  Prank  Carlson's  service  as  a  Chris- 
tian leader.  State  legislator.  Congressman. 
Governor.  United  States  Senator.  Farm 
leader.  Youth  leader,  business,  civic  and  po- 
litical leader. 

He  has  been  recognized  in  Congress  as  one 
of  the  experts  on  agriculture. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  guests. 
United  States  Senator  McGovern  from  South 
Dakota  has  said  that  Prank  Carlson  has  al- 
ways been  keenly  and  constructively  inter- 
ested in  the  development  and  promotion  of 
programs  which  would  better  the  situations 
of  the  American  farmer  and  all  Americans. 
Whenever  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  a  matter  dealing  with  grain— as  they 
have  had  every  year — Prank  Carlson  has  been 
the  man  that  led  the  discussions. 

We're  so  pleased  that  Senator  Carlson  is 
so  vitally  interested  in  agriculture — espe- 
cially the  grain  and  livestock  industry— be- 
cause they  are  the  backbone  of  our  economy 
here  in  this  entire  Midwestern  area.  He  knows 
a  lot  about  agriculture — he  should,  he  was 
born  and  raised  in  it.  He  has  lived  close  to 
the  soil  so  he  knows  the  problems  of  the  man 
that  works  in  it  with  his  hands.  He  has 
owned  and  operated  a  farm  near  Concordia, 
Kansas,  since  1914.  This  has  given  him  an 
insight  to  the  problems  of  all  those  engaged 
in  agriculture.  He  knows  of  the  great  benefits 
that  come  to  all  the  people  from  agriculture 
and  this  Is  the  one  great  big  reason  he  has 
worked  so  hard  to  improve  it. 

Frank  has  helped  tremendously  in  the 
work  of  the  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  and  the 
work  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  He 


realizes  'that  these  organizations  are  great 
character  building  organizations  and  should 
be  supported  by  all  of  us  and  he  realizes  like 
we  do  too  that  they  are  business  organiza- 
tions as  well. 

They  are  very  good  for  our  economy  since 
they  encourage  our  young  men  and  women 
to  stay  in  the  country,  raise  better  livestock 
and  practice  farming.  We  can  be  glad  that 
the  future  of  agriculture  is  in  the  hands  of 
these  fine  young  people.  And  then  through 
education  and  self-reliance,  these  organiza- 
tions keep  agriculture  free  and  strong  and 
reduce  Juvenile  delinquency. 

All  of  us  remember  Frank  Carlson  as  one 
\.ho  has  gone  through  all  the  chairs,  so  to 
rpeak.  He's  been  a  member  of  our  State  Leg- 
islature. He  was  elected  and  re-elected  to 
Congress,  elected  and  re-elected  Governor, 
and  elected  and  re-elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  most  important 
committees  in  the  United  States  Senate  He 
wouldn't  say  so  nor  would  he  have  us  know 
it  especially  but  actually  the  committees  run 
the  United  States  Senate  so  his  seniority  has 
paid  great  dividends. 

Kansas  has  had  many  distinguished  lead- 
ers such  as  President  Elsenhower  and  Vice 
President  Curtis  but  Senator  Carlson  is  the 
only  Kansan  to  serve  as  Congressman,  as 
Governor  and  as  a  United  States  Senator. 
He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
compact  Commission  in  1949.  He  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence that  same  vear.  He  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  in  1950. 
He  s  one  of  the  original  boosters  and  close 
friends  of  President  Elsenhower.  He  had  lots 
to  do  with  his  election  to  the  Presidency  and 
he  had  plenty  to  do  with  the  outstanding 
record  that  Ei.=enhower  made  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

.■Senator  Carlson  attended  Kansas  State 
University  .'.nd  received  an  Honorary  Doctor 
cf  Liws  degree  from  here  and  from  many 
othpr  cone,?es  and  \inlver.>iities. 

He  received  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
grees from  Bob  Jones  University,  Springfield 
College,  William  Jewell  College,  St.  Bene- 
dict's College,  Ottawa  University,  Southwest- 
ern College  and  Washburn  University. 

Prank  Carlson  is  upright  in  all  his  dealings 
with  people.  A  strong  believer  in  prayer,  he's 
the  lay  reader  in  the  Senate.  He's  president 
of  the  International  Council  for  Christian 
Leadership  and  he  furnished  the  leadership 
and  Is  responsible  for  the  many  prayer  break- 
fasts held  throughout  our  land.  He  has  pre- 
sided over  Prayer  Breakfasts  in  Washington, 
D.C.  attended  by  the  many  VIPs  there,  in- 
cluding President  Truman.  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson.  No  man  has  ever  done  more  to  pro- 
mote the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  Prank 
Carlson  is  a  humble,  sincere  man  and  a  de- 
vout Christian— a  Christian  gentleman,  if 
you  please. 

We  have  had  many  Prank  Carlson  suc- 
cesses and  every  time  they  were  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  economy  and  to  the  people.  Through 
all  this  Frank  Carlson  has  been  modest, 
quiet,  always  fair,  just  and  understanding— 
indeed  absolutely  without  any  vamty  what- 
soever—always trying  to  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel. 

One  person  responsible  for  these  successes 
to  a  very  great  extent  Is  Mrs.  Carlson— Alice. 
In  my  opinion  she's  an  ideal  marriage  partner 
for  Frank  Carlson's  way  of  life.  She  is  smart, 
charming,  gracious  and  a  very  lovely  lady  in 
every  respect  at  all  times.  She  has  been  a 
wonderful  friend  and  cooperator  with  all  of 
us. 

Another  Incentive  to  Frank,  I'm  sure,  has 
been  his  daughter,  Eunice.  She  Is  lovely  and 
charming  like  her  mother.  She  has  a  lovely 
family  and.  after  all.  there's  no  one  as  im- 
portant as  a  pretty  girl— especially  when  she's 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Carlson  and  the  Senior 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas. 


We  salute  Senator  Carlson  tonight  as  one 
of  our  most  honorable  citizens.  He  has  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  humanity.  He  knows 
about  the  problems  of  world  population  and 
wants  to  help  with  the  right  kind  of  food 
supply.  He  has  served  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  especially  the  American  farmer  with 
an  understanding  head  and  heart. 

I  imagine  all  of  you  would  think  that  Prank 
Is  entitled  to  a  few  minutes  for  rebuttal  so 
at  this  time  I  am  privileged  to  present  our 
capable  and  distinguished  Senior  United 
States  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
F^ank  Carlson. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  MILITARY  SECU- 
RITY—THE  POWER  OP  THE  PEN- 
TAGON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  farewell  statement  to  the  American 
people.  President  Eisenhower  warned  the 
Nation  of  the  immense  power  wielded  by 
the  military-industrial  complex  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  rapid  ascend- 
ancy of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex today  poses  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  our  country  as  tho 
United  States  attempts  to  set  its  couisa 
for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

Spending  well  over  $80  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  each  year,  the  Defense 
Department  is,  to  a  large  extent,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Congress.  The  fact  is 
that  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense manage  what  could  be  called  the 
third  largest  planned  economy  in  the 
world,  exceeded  only  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China.  As  miliUry  ex- 
penditures mount,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  had  an  increasingly  greater 
influence  upon  both  our  foreign  and 
domestic  pohcy.  Also,  through  the  grant- 
ing of  millions  of  dollars  to  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  form  of  research 
grants,  the  Pentagon  exercises  an  enor- 
mous influence  on  our  academic  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  December  21. 
1968.  edition  of  the  Saturday  Review 
there  appeared  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
power  of  the  Pentagon  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy).  With  his  usual  sound- 
i^css  and  clarity  of  thinking.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy lucidly  describes  the  effect  of  that 
power  on  our  policies  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  clearly  points  out  the  fact 
that  it  is  high  time  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  Pentagon  in  the  policymaking  proc- 
ess. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Pursuit  op  Military  Security  — 1.  The 

Power  of  the  Pentagon 
(By  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i 
The  military-industrial-academic  estab- 
lishment in  America  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
kind  of  repubUc  within  the  Republic.  Its  in- 
fluence, as  President  Elsenhower  warned  eight 
years  ago,  "is  felt  in  every  city,  every  stat« 
house,  every  office  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment." Since  he  spoke,  the  situation  has 
become  more  serious,  more  dangerous.  The 
budget  of  the  Defense  Department  has  al- 
most doubled— from  just  over  $40  billion  to 
about  $80  billion  a  year.  With  military  mis- 
sions in  many  nations  of  the  world,  with  its 
own  intelligence  operations  that  include 
eavesdropping  ships  such  as  the  U.S.S.  Liberty 
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and  the  U.S.S.  Pu^lo,  with  Its  own  business 
of  selUng  billion*  0f  dollars  worth  of  arma — 
for  caah  or  on  cre411t — all  around  the  world. 
with  Its  InvolvenK  !nt  now  In  "civic  action" 
or  ■natlon-bulldlnj"  In  many  of  the  under- 
developed countrle  i,  the  Defense  Department 
has  become  perhajs  the  strongest  Independ- 
ent power  In  world  affairs. 

Defense  Department  actions  are  to  a  large 
c^;tont  beyond  tho  effective  control  of  the 
Congress.  There  Is  no  conspiracy.  Rather,  the 
influence  of  the  military  in  American  life 
today  is  somethlni  that  has  happened  to  us 
almost  without  critical  Judgment  and  with- 
out  real   evaluation   of   the   process. 

The  Defense  De|  lartment  spends  much  of 
Its  »80-bllllon-a-y  ar  budget  In  direct  pro- 
curement here  a(  home.  As  the  military 
budget  has  cllmbe<l.  the  Defense  Department 
has  had  greater  and  greater  Influence  upon 
our  foreign  policy,  upon  our  domestic  p>ollcy, 
and  upon  the  educational  Institutions  of  the 
United  States.  If  It  had  a  significant  Influence 
on  only  one  of  these,  we  would  have  cause 
for  concern;  as  it  las  considerable  Influence 
on  all  three,  we  n«  ed  to  be  triply  concerned. 

Increasing  mlUI  arlzatlon  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  ei'ldent  In  recent  years  In 
our  growing  readlr  ess  to  respond  In  mlUtary 
terms  to  problems  around  the  world  which 
may  or  may  not  '  >e  susceptible  to  military 
solutlbns.  We  six>npored  an  Invasion  of  Cuba 
In  19ffr"We  Intervened.  In  violation  of  treaty 
commitments,  by  sending  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republ  c  in  1965. 

Most  serious  of  all  IS  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  The  hlslory  of  how  and  why  we 
have  come  to  ha\  e.  as  we  do  today,  more 
than  a  half-mllUoi  i  American  combat  troops 
bogged  down  in  S)utheast  Asia  is  long  and 
complex.  Yet  if  tiere  was  one  crucial  de- 
cision which  set  t  tie  course  more  than  any 
other.  It  was  the  decision  to  commit  Amer- 
ican troops  to  try  to  Impose  a  military  solu- 
tion in  a  country  where  the  problems  are 
chiefly  political  ard  social.  The  Administra- 
tion has  long  protested  that  the  real  war  Is 
"the  other  war."  i  hat  the  civilian  paclflca- 
tlon  program,  or  w  rtatever  name  It  may  hap- 
pen to  be  called  i  it  the  moment.  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  Impo  tance  to  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  in  Vinnam.  But  even  the  civil- 
ian pacification  frogram  was  turned  over 
last  year,  presumi  bly  in  the  name  of  effi- 
ciency but  wlthoi  It  notable  result,  to  the 
military. 

The  tendency  t  j  look  at  political  prob- 
lems In  miUtary  1  erms  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  getting  u  s  Into  Vietnam.  It  Is  also 
responsible  for  mu  :h  of  our  difficulty  In  get- 
ting out.  UntU  Pnisldent  Johnson's  decision 
to  end  the  bomb  ng  of  the  North  and  to 
agree  to  National  Liberation  Front  partici- 
pation in  the  Paris  talks,  the  United  States 
apparently  clung  to  the  hope  of  military 
victory.  We  were  not  therefore  seriously  In- 
terested In  a  nego  Uated  settlement. 

Several  incident ;  illustrate  the  confusion 
of  roles  between  the  military  and  political. 
On  April  28.  1967  the  then  military  com- 
mander In  Vietnam.  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, spoke  1  o  a  Joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  At  that  time.  I  questioned 
the  appropriateness  of  having  him  speak  to 
the  Congress  on  tiro  grounds:  first,  because 
It  made  Congress  i  captive  audience  for  the 
presentation  of  a  j  osltion  on  Vietnam  which 
was  well  known,  b  at  which  was  at  the  same 
time  highly  coni  roverslal.  Second,  I  ex- 
pressed grave  reseivatlon  about  using  a  field 
commander  on  active  duty  as  an  Instrument 
to  make  a  case  w  hlch  Is  not  only  military 
but  also  political. 

Later  in  the  yei  ir.  General  Westmoreland 
ngaln  returned  to  ;he  United  States  and  ap- 
i>cared  on  TV  v  1th  o\ir  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam,  ;  !Usworth  Bunker,  in  an 
;ittempt  to  Justify  and  defend  the  effort  In 
Vietnam.  I  believe  ;hls  use  of  a  military  com- 
n  inUer  in  what  li   essentially  a  public  rela- 


tions capacity  was  contrary  to  the  tradition 
of  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
civilian  authority,  and  of  mlUtary  judgment 
to  political  judgment,  on  which  this  nation 
was  founded. 

Then  on  December  18,  1967,  Gen.  Earle  O. 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stair,  claimed  that  dissent  within  the  United 
States  from  the  Administration's  war  policy 
encouraged  Hanoi  to  hope  for  a  change  In 
that  policy,  and  that  this  was  the  "most 
Important  factor  In  prolonging  the  war." 
Several  months  later.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  had  been  requested  to  sign 
a  formal  assurance  that  the  American  out- 
post at  Khesanh.  then  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  "can  and  should  be  defended."  The 
first  part  of  that  assurance  Is  a  military 
Judgment:  the  second  may  be  partially  a 
military  Judgment,  but  the  context  In  which 
it  was  given  appeared  primarily  political.  We 
ought  not  to  concede  a  political  role  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  so  easily. 

In  contrast,  when  General  MacArthur  pub- 
licly urged  an  escalation  of  the  war  In  Korea. 
President  Truman  did  not  bring  him  home  to 
appear  before  Congress  or  on  Meet  the  Press. 
He  removed  him.  And  Robert  Lovett.  the 
civilian  Secretary  of  Defense  who  favored 
keeping  Korea  a  limited  war,  was  not  sent 
over  to  the  World  Bank.  He  was  kept  on  the 
job. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  have  seen  growing  evi- 
dence of  subservience  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Administration  to  mlUtary 
determinations  and  Judgments.  This  Is  sus- 
tained by  what  has  happened  In  Vietnam  and 
also  by  the  decision  to  spend  at  least  $3 
billion  on  an  antl-balUstlc-mlsslle  system 
which  former  Secretary  McNamara  and  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  as  well  as  many  experts 
have  admitted  will  add  nothing  to  the 
nation's  security. 

It  Is  sustained  by  what  has  happened  on 
arms  .sales  to  developing  nations.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  lobbied  harder  for  Its  arms 
sales  program  than  for  clvU  rights  or  for 
aid  to  education. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tried  to  put  some  limitations  upon  arms 
sales  and  arms  distribution  around  the 
world  in  1966  and  1967.  We  not  only  received 
no  help  from  the  Administration  but  posi- 
tive opposition  to  our  efl'orts.  Despite  that 
opposition,  we  set  a  limit  of  $25,000,000  on 
arms  sales  and  distribution  to  Africa  last 
year,  and  a  limitation  of  $50,000,000  for  Latin 
America.  In  opposing  these  limitations,  the 
Administration  claimed  that  the  restrictions 
would  seriously  hamper  our  foreign  policy  In 
those  countries,  which,  of  course,  is  what  we 
were  trying  to  do. 

Administration  officials  claimed  that  if 
arms  distribution  were  limited,  it  would  se- 
riously Interfere  with  military  strength  In 
Greece.  That  was  shortly  before  the  military 
coup  in  that  country.  Evidently  the  Greek 
military  had  enough  arms  to  take  over  the 
country,  but  our  State  Department  thought 
they  would  be  short-handed  without  the  ad- 
ditional military  aid  we  planned  for  them. 
It  was  said  that  If  we  limited  our  arms  aid 
to  Turkey,  people  might  lose  confidence  In 
our  willingness  to  support  NATO.  The  Ad- 
ministration said  that  It  needed  arms  for 
Iran  because  of  the  unsettled  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  added:  "If  we  do  not  sell 
planes  to  Iran,  they  will  probably  go  to  the 
Russians  for  military  equipment."  We  did 
sell  the  planes  to  Iran  and  within  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  Iranians  went  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  additional  military  equipment 
anyway. 

Much  of  our  representation  overseas  Is 
military.  Apart  from  our  troops  in  Europe 
and  the  Par  East.  In  1967,  we  had  4,681  mili- 
tary agents  scattered  throughout  the  world 
under  our  military  assistance  program. 
W^hereas  we  consider  very  seriously  whether 


we  ought  to  have  diplomatic  representation 
m  certain  countries,  and  whereas  we  examine 
quite  thoroughly  the  qualifications  of  am- 
bassadors who  are  sent  abroad  when  they 
come  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  ths 
military  aid  groups,  which  may  in  some  cir- 
cumstances be  more  important  (this  hns 
been  true  in  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries), are  sent  without  any  kind  of  form.^il 
Congressional  examination.  These  officials 
often  carry  on  without  publicity  and  with- 
out public  awareness  In  the  United  States, 
missions  which  have  strong  political  over- 
tones. 

In  addition  to  Its  Influence  in  the  Interna- 
tional arana.  there  Is  growing  and  dangerou.-. 
Involvement  of  the  military  establishment  In 
the  domestic  aflairs  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  old  argument, 
that  war  production  stimulates  the  economy. 
What  Is  much  more  significant  today  Is  the 
particular  interest  developed  In  certain  in- 
dustries and  certain  areas  of  the  country  wlt'.i 
reference  to  defense  contracts  and  defence 
expenditures. 

The  $80-bllllon  defense  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1989  does  not,  for  example,  represent 
the  full  cost  of  defense  activities  for  the  year. 
Other  defense-related  expenditures  Include 
$4.4  billion  for  International  programs,  $4  5 
billion  for  space  research  and  technology. 
Another  $14.4  billion  is  required  for  Govern- 
ment payment  of  Interest — much  of  which  i.s 
Interest  on  debts  arising  from  past  wars  - 
and  $7.1  billion  goes  for  veterans'  benefits. 

What  are  the  effects  on  our  economy  of 
this  enormous  economic  power?  Sudden 
surges  within  the  defense  sector  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  Inflation.  Defense 
spending  can  also  be  blamed,  in  large  meas- 
ure, for  our  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
of  the  past  several  years.  Not  only  has  defense 
drawn  away  large  numbers  of  workers  from 
civilian  activities,  but  It  has  also  taken  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  highly  qual- 
ified personnel. 

In  fiscal  1965,  the  armed  forces  numbered 
2,750,000.  and  they  were  supported  by  approx- 
imately 1,000,000  civilian  workers  attached  to 
the  Defense  Department.  Another  2,000,000 
civilians  were  employed  In  private  industry 
working  directly  or  indirectly  on  supplying 
the  military  establishment.  This  was  a  total 
of  5.750.000,  or  86  out  of  every  1.000 
employed  workers  in  the  United  States.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  this  total  was  almost 
7.500,000,  or  103  out  of  every  1,000  employed 
workers. 

Military  technology  has  become  very  so- 
phisticated, and  the  workers  involved  are.  on 
the  average,  better  paid  than  workers  en- 
gaged in  non-defense  production.  Last  year, 
professional  workers  accounted  for  nearly  16 
per  cent  and  skilled  blue-collar  workers  for 
21  per  cent  of  the  civilians  employed  in  de- 
fense work.  In  contrast  with  about  13  per  cent 
for  each  of  these  groups  In  the  rest  of  the 
working  population.  One  out  of  every  five  rf 
the  nation's  electrical  and  mechanical  cni;!- 
neers  In  civilian  jobs  was  employed  on  de- 
fense poods  during  the  past  year.  The  com- 
parative ratio  for  airplane  mechanics  Is  t'.vo 
out  of  five  and  for  physicists  outside  of 
teaching  two  out  of  five.  These  figures  dj 
not  include  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  cr  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  whlca 
are  also  defense-related. 

Much  of  the  defense  sector  of  the  economy 
consists  of  research  and  development.  The 
federal  budget  for  this  year  allotted  sonie 
$7.8  billion  to  research  and  development  for 
defense  and  another  $4.5  billion  to  space. 
Since  1960.  defense  and  space  programs  ha'.e 
amounted  to  about  54  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
penditures on  research  and  development 
carried  out  In  the  entire  country. 

Defense-minded  industries,  notably  aero- 
space, electronics,  and  communications,  have 
become  a  major  factor  In  the  economy.  While 
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the  technical  competence  acquired  in  these 
fields  U  beneficial  to  the  economy,  concentra- 
tion on  the  defense  sector  has  retarded 
growth  m  some  other  areas.  Civilian -oriented 
laboratories  or  businesses  have  often  been 
unable  to  match  the  salaries  and  the  equip- 
ment that  subsidized  defense  firms  offer  to 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  this  has  handi- 
capped research  and  development  for  the 
civilian  economy. 

The  third  area  which  needs  our  attention 
13  the  growing  Influence  of  the  military  on 
education,  with  tremendous  amounts  going 
to  colleges  and  universities  in  the  form  of 
defense-oriented  research  grants.  Through 
these  grants,  the  military  can  exercise  great 
influence  on  science  and  technology  In  the 
United  States.  They  can  determine  what  re- 
search shall  be  carried  out.  More  subtle,  but 
perhaps  more  Important,  Is  the  danger  that 
the  academic  institutions  may  begin  to  tailor 
their  whole  direction  and  approach  to  cotui; 
these  research  grants. 

By  establishing  the  criteria  by  which  cer- 
tain categories  of  students  are  drafted  and 
certain  others  deferred,  the  military  even  In- 
fluences the  subjects  our  young  people  are 
studying  In  college  today.  In  this  manner, 
they  are  Influencing  quite  directly  the  whole 
culture  of  America  and  the  direction  and 
tone  of  our  national  life. 

In  any  society,  there  should  be  some  In- 
stitution—and  hopefully  there  will  be  more 
than  one — that  stands  In  a  position  of 
Judgment  upon  every  other  kind  of  Insti- 
tution. This  was  the  role  fulflUed  by  the 
medieval  university  In  Its  dedication  to  the 
uncompromlsed  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
truth.  It  Is  the  role  the  university  must  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  today.  This  Is  especially  Im- 
portant when  the  problems  which  lend  them- 
selves to  scholarly  and  academic  review  are 
as  important  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
nation  as  are   the  problems  of  today. 

I  hope  that  the  people  will  bring  some 
Judgment  to  bear  on  the  direction  of  the 
military  complex,  on  the  militarization  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  on  the  Influence 
of  the  military  upon  our  domestic  life. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  now  because 
America  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  great 
world  leader.  The  question  that  we  must  de- 
cide— at  least  In  part — Is  whether  we  will 
direct  that  leadership  toward  continuing  a 
kind  of  mllltarlsUc  poUcy,  or  whether  we  will 
attempt  to  blunt  that  thrust  and  to  Inject 
into  American  politics  and  Into  American 
government  the  acceptance  and  understand- 
ing of  our  true  role:  that  this  nation  Is  not 
to  make  Its  record  In  the  history  of  the 
world  as  a  military  power,  but  by  demon- 
strating that  all  of  those  things  that  we 
claim  for  ourselves — the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  a 
b.islc  belief  In  freedom  and  In  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  Individual — are  the  real 
strengths  of  America  and  that  these  are 
the  best  gifts  that  we  have  to  offer  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


his  time  and  efforts  to  public  service  and 
community  improvement.  Jim  Blan- 
chard's  untiring  spirit  of  public  service 
or  worked  with  him.  He  was  a  great  Geor- 
gian. He  was  my  friend,  and  I  join  his 
was  an  inspiration  to  everyone  who  knew 
many  friends  and  loved  ones  in  mourn- 
ing his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  In  the 
Januaiy  13  edition  of  the  Columbus,  Ga., 
Enquirer  a  news  article  on  Mr.  Blan- 
chard's  death,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
James  W.  Blanchard  Dies  of  Heart  Attack 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  W.  BLANCHARD 

Mr.  TALMAIX5E.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
ceived the  saddening  news  over  the  past 
weekend  of  the  untimely  death  of  my 
warm  friend  and  one  of  Georgia's  most 
outstanding  citizens,  James  W.  Blan- 
chard.  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Blanchard  and  the  entire 
family. 

Jim  Blanchard,  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  is  a  widely 
known  and  respected  civic  and  business 
leader  who  devoted  a  major  portion  of 
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James  Walter  Blanchard,  president  of  Co- 
lumbus Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  and  widely 
known  In  civic,  business,  industrial  and  mili- 
tary circles  here  and  throughout  Georgia, 
died  at  5  a.m.  Sunday. 

As  president  of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  two  years.  Mr.  Blanchard 
helped  mount  and  spearhead  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram for  Industrial  expansion  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  55,  died  at  his  residence. 
2632  Auburn  Ave.,  following  an  unexpected 
heart  attack.  He  had  been  HI  for  several 
months. 

He  was  born  on  Feb.  4,  1913,  In  Augusta, 
a  son  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Chapman  Blanchard, 
of  Augusta,  and  the  late  Walter  Blanchard. 

Other  survivors  Include  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Paloma  W.  Blanchard.  and  a  son  James  H. 
Blanchard,  both  of  Columbus;  a  brother. 
Russell  A.  Blanchard,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Anderson,  both  of  Augusta. 

Funeral  will  be  at  2  p.m.  today  at  the  grave 
m  Parkhlll  Cemetery  with  Dr.  G.  Othell 
Hand  officiating.  The  family  requests  that 
flowers  be  omitted. 

In  1967-68.  Mr.  Blanchard  simultaneously 
served  as  president  of  three  separate  orga- 
nizations connected  with  business,  com- 
munity and  military  development:  Colum- 
bus Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Columbus  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Columbus-Phenlx 
City-Port  Bennlng  chapter  of  the  Association 
of  U.S.  Army   (AUSA). 

Mr.  Blanhcard  was  presented  a  national 
"AUSA  Certificate  of  Achievement"  last 
October  in  Washington  for  his  leadership 
of  the  local  chapter  which  won  four  top 
awards  at  the  national  conference.  The 
chapter  was  presented  awards  for  having  the 
"Largest  Overall  Membership."  "Most  Active 
in  Pursuit  of  AUSA  ObJecUves."  "Best  Chap- 
ter Overall,"  and  'Greatest  Membership  In- 
put." The  awards  covered  fiscal  1968  when 
Mr.  Blanchard  served  the  chapter  as  presi- 
dent. 

With  more  than  20  years  of  voluntary 
Chamber  of  Commerce  work.  Blanchard 
spearheaded  the  two-year-old  Build  Colum- 
bus campaign,  aimed  at  selling  the  city's 
assets  and  potential  as  an  Industrial  and 
prosperous  community. 

In  addition  to  serving  for  two  years  as 
the  local  Chamber's  president,  Blanchard 
served  10  years  as  a  Chamber  director.  Also, 
he  had  served  as  president  and  director 
of  the  Chamber's  Columbus  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp.,  and  had  served  as  chair- 
man-director of  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Committee. 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  had  served  as  a  director 
of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  as  a 
member  of  Its  Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil of  Georgia.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  the  only 
volunteer  Chamber  president  In  the  state  to 
be  invited  as  a  speaker  at  the  Jan.  9.  1968 
President's  Conference  program  In  Atlanta, 
imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  Georgia  Cham- 
bw  of  Commerce  Executive  Association.  His 
subject  was  "The  President's  Job  as  I  See  It." 


In  1961  and  again  in  1963.  he  wrote  special 
articles  for  the  American  Banker  newspaper, 
calling  attenUon  to  Columbus'  potential 
growth  as  a  port  and  Industrial  city. 

He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association's  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
Committee  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Blanchard  came  to  Columbus  from  Val- 
dosta  on  Sept.  2.  1957  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  The  Columbus  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

He  was  Instrumental  in  the  local  United 
Givers  Fund  campaign  and  he  served  In 
various  positions:  deputy  general  campaign 
director,  chairman  of  the  group  solicitation 
division,  general  campaign  chairman,  direc- 
tor, first  vice  president,  and  president. 

Other  local  positions  he  hos  held  Included: 
director  of  the  Columbus  Klwanls  Club;  first 
vice  president  of  the  AUSA;  president  and 
vice  president  for  the  local  YMCA;  trustee  of 
the  Georgia  Foundation  for  Independent  Col- 
leges; director  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Columbus; 
and  vice  president  of  the  Columbus  Clearing 
House  .Association. 

A  member  of  First  Baptist  Church  here, 
he  was  an  active  leader  In  religious  activities, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee, annual  "Layman's  Day"  services  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  deacons  and  lead- 
ership committee  for  stewardship  drives.  Dr. 
G.  Othell  Hand,  pastor  of  the  church,  said 
of  Mr.  Blanchard:  "In  pastorates  In  six  states, 
I  have  never  known  a  more  instrumental 
churchman,  a  man  who  could  more  effec- 
tively get  the  Job  done.'' 

In  1961,  he  was  honored  by  the  Georgia 
Bankers  Association's  Commercial  and  In- 
stallment Credit  Committee  with  a  special 
hand-written  scroll  for  his  leadership  and 
contribution  to  the  constructive  growth  of 
consumer  credit  In  the  conmierclal  banks  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Blanchard  grew  up  In  Aueusta  where 
he  graduated  from  Richmond  Academy.  In 
1929  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank  In  that  city.  He  also 
studied  premedlcal  courses  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege for  three  years. 

He  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy  .is  a  lieutenant 
during  World  War  II  and  returned  follow- 
ing his  tour  of  duty  to  the  Augusta  branch 
of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank. 
He  went  to  Valdosta  In  1949  where  he  served 
as  executive  vice  president  of  that  bank. 

While  in  Valdosta,  Mr.  Blanchard  served 
as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  deacon  and  chairman  of  finance  at  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  as  director  or  commit- 
tee chairman  of  the  Boys  Club,  the  United 
Fund,  the  Easter  Seal  Campaign  and  the 
Georgia  Bankers  Association.  He  was  pre- 
sented a  Father  and  Son  statuette  given  in 
appreciation  of  his  work  with  Valdosta  Boys 
Club,  particularly  In  getting  a  $42,000  swim- 
ming pool  constructed. 

In  1951,  he  attended  the  Graduate  School 
of  Banking,  Rutgers  University. 


DESIGNATION  OF  GO\'T3lNOR 
HICKEL,  OF  ALASKA,  TO  BE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  since 
Gov.  'Walter  Hickel's  historic  press  con- 
ference of  December  19.  at  wliich  he  ex- 
pressed opposition  "to  conservation  for 
conservation's  sake"  and  to  too-strict 
water  pollution  controls,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  would  hinder  industrial  de- 
velopment— since  that  press  conference 
I  have  received  181  letters  from  constitu- 
ents giving  me  their  views  on  Mr.  Hickel's 
qualifications  to  be  Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  writers  of  these  letters — conserva- 
tionists all — are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  road  that  Secretary-designate  Hickel 
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is  all  around 
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a  year. 
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low  these  next  4  years.  I 
I  know  that  my  colleagues 

Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

ee  are  the  most  concerned 

at  they  are  conducting  a 

fair  investigation  of  Gov- 

views. 

1  reasc  .  for  this  concern 
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y  of  us — especially  in  my 
ta,  which  has  been  blessed 
s  of  miles  of  river,  lake 
e  the  main  concern  of  the 
tment  in  a  much  different 
light  than  Gdvemor  Hickel's  statements 
to  date  have  painted  it. 

We  see  tha  main  problem  facing  the 
new  Secretary  as  one  of  maintaining  and 
improving  tl^e  national  environment, 
making  it  fit  for  man  and  generations  of 
his  children  yet  unborn.  We  know  that 
time  is  nmnirjg  out. 

TTnis  the  cjentral  issue  of  our  time  is 
not  how  man^  board  feet  of  lumber  ai-e 
cut  from  the  Iforests;  or  how  many  bar- 
rels of  oil  are^  pumped  from  beneath  the 
American  ear|th:  or  how  many  kilowatt- 
hours  are  gei^erated  by  how  many  dams, 
important  as  these  things  are. 

The  real  qaestion  facing  us  today  is 
not  the  quan|.ity  of  life,  but  its  quality, 
and  the  letter  >  I  have  received  reflect  this 
ask  unanimous  consent  for 
their  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

There  bein  j  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  ^o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 

St.  Paul.  Minn., 

January  3.  1969. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  ska  much  concerned  over  Presi- 
dent-elect Nlx<  n's  choice  of  Walter  J.  Hlckel 


as  Secretary  o( 
Minnesota 


appeared   In 
27tb,  and  also 


than    that 
shows  him  to 


for  Mr.  Hlckers 
fare    reclplenta , 


the  Interior.  I  hope  our  two 
sedators,  both  Democrats,  will 
carefully  study  this  man's  suspect  qualifica- 
tions for  this  post  and  block  the  appoint- 
ment. 

I  have  read  t»rew  Pearson's  editorial  which 
the  St.  Paul  Dlspyatch  on  Dec. 

one  by  Prank  Manklewlcz  on 
Dec.  31st  in  tt  e  Pioneer  Press  which  if  you 
have  not  read, :  would  very  much  recommend 

Certainly  Mr.  Hickel's  high- 
handed behavitr  In  the  matter  of  preventing 
the  Eskimos  fom  selling  their  fish  to  the 
Japanese  freezi  r  ship  at  a  much  better  price 
oflered    by    Seattle    middlemen 

Qe  a  callous,  unfeeling  bully. 
The  Eskimos  ^  ould  certainly  prefer  to  earn 
a  living  wage  (which  they  could  have  except 

interference)  than  to  be  wel- 
Mr.  Hlckel  clearly  has  no 
heart  for  the  door  and  the  minority  groups. 
The  Indians  aiid  the  Eskimos,  being  such  a 
small  minority,  have  nothing  to  fight  with 
and  it  would  b  i  too  bad  to  have  them  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mtn  like  Mr.  Hlckel  who  is  ob- 
viously more  concerned  with  profit  for  big 
business  than  making  life  better  for  the 
poor 

Add  to  the  above  Mr.  Hickel's  remarks 
made  on  water  pollution  to  the  effect  that  he 
hoped  the  wat(  r  pollution  standards — estab- 
lished by  Cong)  ess — would  not  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  hinde  •  economic  development.  AJso 
his  statement,  "What  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  di  t,  another  can  undo"  f ranlUy 
scares  me. 


We  need  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
win  work  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
more  than  the  economic  good  of  big  business. 
We  also  need  one  who  will  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minority  groups  such  as  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos  who  are  too  few  in  number  to 
exert  any  power  for  themselves.  And  we  need 
a  man  who  wont  drag  his  feet  in  the  matter 
of  air  pxjllutlon  and  water  pollution  for  the 
benefit  of  big  business  or  otherwise. 

I  normally  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  es- 
pecially for  President,  but  this  year  I  voted 
for  Humphrey  because  I  felt  he  had  more 
personal  integrity  and  compassion  for  the 
needy,  and  would  do  what  is  best  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Humphrey's  boss,  (to  whom  he  was 
loyal  to  his  own  detriment  but  who  was  not 
loyal  to  him)  played  a  major  role  In  his 
defeat. 

It  Is  up  to  the  senators  who  are  Democrats 
to  defeat  this  appointment  of  Mr.  Hlckel, 
since  they  are  in  the  majority  and  also  have 
no  obligation  to  be  receptive  to  President- 
elect Nixon's  choice.  I  shall  closely  watch 
news  about  this  appointment  because,  this 
man  in  this  job  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very, 
very  poor  choice. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  McCabe. 

ExcEL£iOR.  Minn. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Although  I  am  a 
Republican  precinct  chairwoman,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  Implore  you  to  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Hlckel  of  Alaska  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Our  survival  as  the 
human  sptecles  demands  that  this  vital  posi- 
tion be  filled  by  one  who's  aware  of  the  fact 
that  unless  we  act  Immediately,  we  will  be- 
come extinct.  This  issue  transcends  politics 
and  party  affiliation.  It  is  our  Number  1 
problem — and  all  America  should  be  aware  of 
the  scientific  evidence  supporting  it. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Douglas  Dunsheath. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

January  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  concerns  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gov.  Hlckel  as  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior. I  gather  from  the  remarks  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  has  made  about  his  Intended 
policy  that  he  is  any  combination  of  un- 
qualified, unenlightened,  or  unconcerned 
about  conservation.  His  remarks  relating  to 
a  more  economic  Interpretation  of  resource 
use,  a  relaxation  of  pollution  standards,  and 
a  priority  of  industrial  use  of  Alaskan  lands 
over  Eskimo  and  Indian  rights  do  not  seem  to 
Indicate  that  Gov.  Hlckel  would  be  an  effec- 
tive spearhead  against  private  industry's  en- 
croachment upon  our  environment.  More,  not 
less  emphasis,  must  be  placed  on  the  en- 
forcement of  Industrial  land  and  waste  use 
by  government.  Paste  history  has  shown  that 
private  business  does  not  overly  concern  itself 
with  any  good  but  the  immediate  profit-good. 

Hickel's  projected  policy  would  also  negate 
Secretary  Udall's  programs  and  policies.  His 
interior  department  has  begun  to  apply  the 
concept  of  "total  environment"  to  the  con- 
servation problem.  As  you  know,  conserva- 
tion must  have  long-range,  sound  programs 
to  make  any  effective  results.  I  feel  that 
Udall's  policy  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  a  vital  one  at  that.  Gov.  Hlckel  has  said 
that  it  is  all  right  for  one  secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undo  another's  programs. 

Gov.  Hlckel  also  seems  to  be  myopic  in 
his  attitude  toward  conservation.  Maybe  he 
Is  underlining  what  he  feels  to  be  the  im- 
portant issue  when  he  talks  about  economic 


development,  but  from  what  I  have  read,  it 
is  as  though  he  always  speaks  in  terms  of 
interference  to  economic  development. 

I  don't  believe  a  man's  outlook  that  is  .so 
antagonistic  to  future  America's  environment 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
its  destiny. 

Sincerely. 

Gregory  J.  Loeffler. 

DuLUTH,  Minn.. 

January  4,  1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  We  share  joiir 
doubts  about  the  qualifications  of  Gov.  Wal- 
ter J.  Hlckel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
.ind  urge  you  to  support  any  effort  in  the 
Senate  to  block  his  confirmation. 

Time  Is  running  out  for  America  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  technologic.Tl 
and  population  expansion  and  the  resulting 
deterioration  of  the  environment  if  we  are  to 
bequeath  to  future  generations  a  standard  of 
living,  both  economic  and  esthetic,  that  will 
match  our  own. 

Gov,  Hickel's  statements  and  record  jis 
Governor  of  Alaska  Indicate  that  he  is  still 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century  attitudes 
of  the  unlimited  frontier  and  that  he  feels 
that  brute  economic  forces  are  the  only  thing 
that  should  govern  our  management  of  our 
natural  resources.  The  need  for  this  nation 
to  change  Its  philosophy  of  exploitation  of 
the  environment  for  short  term  benefits  is 
note  and  the  appointment  of  Gov.  Hlckel  will 
only  be  a  step  backwards. 

We  therefore  urge  you  and  other  members 
of  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Green. 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  As  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  wildlife  management  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  Secretary- 
designate  of  the  Interior  Hickel.  His  state- 
ment that  he  does  not  believe  in  "conserva- 
tion for  conservation  sake"  Is  especially  dis- 
turbing to  me. 

He  has  also  said  that  he  favors  the  devel- 
opment of  some  newly  discovered  oil  fields 
in  northern  Alaska.  I  wonder  if  he  realizes 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  whis- 
tling swan  population  breeds  in  these  areas. 
It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  he  is  interested 
more  in  the  utilization  of  his  home  state  of 
Alaska  by  commercial  Interests  than  he  is  in 
the  well-being  of  Its  wildlife. 

The  fKDsition  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  one  which  demands  a  person  who  is  a 
leader  in  the  wise  use  of  our  resources.  The 
views  of  Governor  Hlckel,  as  I  Interpret  them. 
are  not  the  views  of  a  man  who  is  interested 
in  preserving  and  conserving  our  resources. 

Too  many  times  our  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources  have  had  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  the  vested  interests  of  a  few  individ- 
uals. I  pray  that  this  will  not  be  the  case 
again.  Mankind  cannot  afford  to  keep  mak- 
ing such  mistakes. 

I  would  urge  you.  therefore,  to  oppose 
Governor  Hickel's  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  his  name 
comes  up  for  approval  by  the  Senate,  at  least 
until  he  has  clarified  some  of  his  policy  posi- 
tions concerning  our  natural  resources. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time 
and  effort  required  to  read  this.  I  only  hope 
that  it  does  some  good. 
Yours  truly, 

John  L.  Schladwkiler. 


January  15,  1969 

IzAAK  Walton  Lbacuk 

or  AtcxaiCA.  Inc., 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  January  4,  19$9. 
Hon.   Waltkr   Mondale. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  ConservatlonlstB 
and  wilderness  people  are  very  much  disap- 
pointed with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hlckel 
as  Secretary  of  Interior.  From  all  the  infor- 
mation that  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
.ind  by  his  own  utterances  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  our  fine  conservation  and  preser- 
vaUon  efforts  of  the  past  years  may  suffer 
setbacks  under  the  new  admlnlBtration. 
which  we  certainly  cannot  afford. 

We  therefore  sincerely  ask  that  you  exert 
all  the  influence  possible  to  the  end  that  he 
not  be  approved.  We  mvist  continue  our  pro- 
gram of  conservation  and  preservation  in 
order  that  future  generations  may  enjoy  the 
full  life  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  successful 
New  Year. 

Sincerely, 

Adolph  T.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  BWCA  Task  Force,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Chair- 
man, Minnesota  Division,  Izaak 
Walton  League  Wilderness  Com- 
mittee. 

Izaak  Walton  League 

or  America,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  January  14,  1969. 
Hon.    Walter   Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  If  Walter  Hlckel 
Is  to  be  considered  for  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  we  believe  a  strong 
commitment  should  be  obtained  from  him 
to  actively  work  for  the  protection  and  up- 
grading of  our  environmental  quaUty.  Along 
this  line  several  questions  are  suggested  be- 
low to  help  you  determine  his  attitudes  and 
qualification  for  the  position: 

1.  What  is  his  philosophy  on  federal  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  wetlands? 
{ Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  wildlife  could 
be  adversely  affected  if  he  does  not  favor  con- 
tinviing  the  policy  of  federal  wetland  pur- 
chase and  easement  made  possible  by  duck 
stamp  money.) 

2.  What  Is  his  philosophy  on  federal  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  establishment  of  na- 
tional parks? 

(a)  Will  he  support  and  work  for  Voy- 
ageurs  Park? 

Mr.  Hlckel  has  shown  no  recogmtion  of  the 
expanding  population  needs  for  national  rec- 
reation areas.  He  appears  to  have  interest 
only  In  resource  use  on  a  sliort-term  basis. 
This  could  mean  exploitation  and  perhaps 
destruction  of  the  resources,  rather  than 
preservation,  management  and  controlled 
use. 

3.  What  is  his  philosophy  on  federal  air 
and  water  pollution  standards?  (He  has  In- 
dicated that  we  should  have  different  stand- 
ards for  different  areas  of  the  country.  He 
.iho  expressed  concern  that  "If  standards 
:.rc  set  too  high,  industry  development  might 
h:  hindered."  The  question  might  be  asked 
( f  Mr.  Hlckel  "should  industry  not  be  re- 
c.uired  to  put  water  back  into  the  river  In 
tiic  same,  or  better  condition,  than  it  was 
received?".) 

.Maska  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  has 
(.  ^I'.blished  no  water  and  air  pollution  stand- 
urdo.  Is  this  due  to  Mr.  Hickel's  failure  to 
5,  port  this  program  or  has  he  even  actively 
'.pposed  establishing  these  standards  In 
.Alaska  diu-lng  his  term  as  governor?  What 
leadership  can  be  expected  from  Mr.  Hlckel  in 
.!us  area  of  water  and  air  pollution? 

1.  How  high  a  priority  will  be  given  to  pro- 
rcting  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
■nironmentr  (Does  Mr.  Hlckel  not  beUere 
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Industry  has  an  obligation  to  consider  en- 
vironmental quality  as  well  as  profits,  aa 
recommended  In  a  recent  talk  by  Mr.  George 
Dixon,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis? — See  enclosed  article.) 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  (representing  3000  members  and  41 
chapters)  voted  to  oppose  Mr.  Hickel's  ap- 
pointment until  theee  questions  have  been 
resolved. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  V.  Pearson. 

President. 
Victor  S.  Roterino. 
Legislative  Chairman. 


OUR  NATION  AND  THE  SEA:  RE- 
PORT OP  THE  MARINE  SCIENCE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  June  1966, 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

A  Commission  on  Marine  Science.  En- 
gineering, and  Resources  was  established 
under  provisions  of  the  law  to  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  and  study  of 
all  aspects  of  marine  science  in  order  to 
recommend  an  overall  plan  for  an  ade- 
quate national  oceanographic  program 
that  will  meet  the  present  and  future  na- 
tional needs. 

The  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
President,  was  composed  of  15  members 
representing  government,  industry,  the 
academic  community,  and  laboratories, 
and  four  advisory  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Last  week,  after  2  years  of  arduous 
labor,  the  Commission  presented  its  final 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Titled  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  it  is 
a  study  more  comprehensive  and  valu- 
able than  any  which  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken in  this  field. 

The  Commission's  intensive  investi- 
gation covered  a  broad  array  of  marine 
problems  ranging  from  the  preservation 
of  our  coastal  shores  and  estuaries  to 
the  more  effective  use  of  the  vast  re- 
sources that  lie  within  and  below  the 
sea. 

The  recommendations  which  resulted 
from  the  study  are  contained  in  the  vol- 
uminous report.  A  key  proposal  among 
the  scores  of  recommendations  is  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency— NOAA— as  a 
major  civilian  agency  for  administration 
of  Federal  civil  marine  and  atmospheric 
programs. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources Act,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  One  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  concur  with  all 
the  Commission's  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  time,  energy,  diligence,  dedica- 
tion, experience  and  expertise  which  the 
members  gave  so  generously  to  their 
task. 

The  Nation  owes  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  staff  who  rendered  out- 
standing assistance. 

I  believe  the  report  will  command  the 
most  serious  and  careful  consideration 


of  all  who  want  to  see  our  Nation  ad- 
vance in  marine  science  and  technology. 

The  time  lias  come  to  move  ahead 
and  the  Commission  has  provided  a 
blueprint  for  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of  recom- 
mendations summarizing  the  report, 
and  also  the  list  of  the  15  members  and 
four  advisory  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Table  of  Recommendations 

This  appendix  highlights  the  main  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  lists  each  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

national  CAPABiLrrv  in  the  sea 
A.  Summary 

There  are  needs  for  scientific  and  engi- 
neering knowledge  common  to  nearly  all 
marine  programs.  The  Nation  must  have  very 
broad   capability   to  satisfy  all   these   needs. 

Arrangements  for  marine  science  are  well 
established.  The  needs  for  support  of  marine 
science  run  to  provision  for  concerted  attack 
on  big  problems,  a  greater  degree  of  coher- 
ence, and  greater  continuity  in  funding.  In 
contrast,  there  Is  no  strong  civil  marine  tech- 
nology program  that  provides  the  knowledge 
required  to  make  decisions  on  alternative 
courses  of  action  on  use  of  the  resources:  of 
the  seas,  many  of  which  will  require  major 
investment.  A  national  program  in  technol- 
ogy and  marine  science  should  emphasize 
activities  basic  to  a  wide  spectrum  ol  poten- 
tial applications.  The  large  costs,  uncer- 
tainty, and  general  benefits  of  such  a  pro- 
gram require  the  Federal  Government  to  ^ 
assume  a  major  role. 

B.  Recommcndatiotis 

Establish  increased  understanding  of  the 
planetary  oceans  as  a  major  national  goal. 

Establish  University-National  Laboratories 
to  undertake  global  and  regional  problems 
in  ocean  science. 

Establish  Coastal  Zone  Laboratories  and 
amend  Sea  Grant  leglslaUon  to  authorize 
grants  by  a  proposed  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency  (NOAA)  to  aid  acqui- 
sition  of   facilities   and   ships. 

Move  towards  fewer  but  stronger  Federal 
hiboratories  with  adequate  funds  and  staff. 

Expand  Navy  oceanographic  research,  par- 
ticularly in  acoustics. 

Achieve  capability  to  occupy  the  bed  and 
subsoil  of  U.S.  territorial  sea  and  learn  to 
utilize  continental  shelf  and  slope  to  2,000 

feet. 

Achieve  capabUity  to  explore  depths  to 
20,000  feet  by  1980  and  utilize  the  depths  by 
2000. 

Initiate  a  comprehensive  fundamental 
technology  program  under  NOAA. 

Establish  National  Projects  under  NO-\A 
to  focus  marine  effort  on  specific  areas  of 
need. 

Establish  a  National  Project  of  test  facili- 
ties under  NOAA  lor  undersea  systems. 

Involve  private  industry  in  planning  and 
conducting    National    Projects. 

Plan  and  administer  programs  to  advance 
marine  technology  so  that  Industry  can  as- 
sume  early   responsiblUty   for   development. 

Utilize  Navy  development  capabilities  for 
fundamental  technology  through  cooperative 
arrangements  with  NOAA. 

Assign  oversight  of  marine  manpower  to 
NOAA. 

Expand  programs  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  educaUon  and  plan  post-doctorai 
and  mid-career  orientation  through  NSF. 

Expand  support  for  ocean  enginering  and 
marine  technician  training  and  establish  new 
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Explore  feasibility  of  Great  Lake  restora- 
tion techniques  through  NOAA  with  opera- 
tional implementation  by  FWPCA. 

Establish  a  National  Commission  on  waste 
management. 

MARINE   RESOURCES 

A.  Summary 

Interest  In  marine  affairs  has  been  height- 
ened by  our  increasing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical capability  to  gain  new  wealth  from 
the  sea.  However,  attention  to  marine  re- 
sources cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation  from 
conjpetltlve  resources.  Policies  should  be  di- 
rected to  assuring  that  there  be  no  critical 
shortage  of  any  raw  material  and  they 
should  advance  economic  efficiency  of  both 
marine  and  non-marine  resources. 

Economic  uses  of  the  sea  are  primarily 
a  responsibility  of  the  private  sector.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  large  role  for  government 
to  assist  Industry  In  expanding  the  scope 
and  scale  of  marine  operations.  Government 
bears  a  responsibility  for  establishing  a 
framework  of  domestic  law  to  underglrd  our 
private  enterpri.se  system.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission recognizes  that  the  U.S.  interest 
In  marine  resource  development  must  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  world  needs  and  capa- 
bilities. The  Commission  has  therefore  con- 
sidered both  the  national  and  international 
economic  and  legal  status  of  fisheries,  oil, 
gas  and  hard  minerals  and  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  for  changes  In  national 
and  international  policies  and  law. 
B.  Recommendations 

Continue  research  and  explore  new  tech- 
niques to  improve  fisheries  estimates  and 
cooperate  with   other  nations   in   this  area. 

Provide  that  management  aim  at  largest 
net  economic  return  consistent  with  biologi- 
cal capabilities  of  fisheries  stock. 

Improve  economic  return  through  curtail- 
ing excess  fishing  effort. 

Elstablish  under  NOAA  national  priorities 
and   policies   for   migratory   marine   species. 

Provide  that  Federal  Government  assume 
regulation  of  endangered  fisheries. 

Remove  restrictions  on  use  of  foreign-built 
fishing  vessels  and  equipment. 

Analyze  each  major  fishery  and  develop 
programs  for  exploitation  through  NOAA. 

Develop  rapid  means  for  stock  assessment, 
conduct  surveys  and  exploratory  fishing,  and 
support   basic   studies   through   NOAA. 

Develop  expanded  program  for  fishing 
technology  through  NOAA. 

Establish  extension  services  to  assist 
fishermen. 

Expand  support  under  NOAA  for  develop- 
ing PPC  technology. 

Fix  a  catch  limit  for  cod  and  haddock 
fisheries  of  the  North  Atlantic  through  in- 
ternational agreement. 

Rationalize  the  U.S.  fishing  effort  In  North 
Atlantic. 

Give  early  consideration  to  national  catch 
quotas  for  high  seas  fisheries  of  North 
Pacific. 

Continue,  with  amendment,  Indemnifica- 
tion for  seizure  of  fishing  vessels. 

Attempt  to  reach  international  agreement 
on  maximum  breadth  of  t€rrltorlal  sea. 

Manage  international  fisheries  on  basis  of 
ecological  units  rather  than  species. 

Evaluate  operations  of  existing  fishery  con- 
ventions and  have  commissions  seek  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  living  resources. 

Renew  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  im- 
portant fishing  nations  to  adhere  to  Conven- 
tion on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  Living 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas. 

Finance  adequately  the  international  fish- 
ery commissions. 

Strengthen  enforcement  of  international 
fisheries  conventions  and  Implement  fish- 
eries commissions'  regulations. 

Ratify  protocol  on  settlement  of  disputes 


and  support  compulsory  arbitration  of  fish- 
ery problems. 

Strengthen  activities  related  to  aquacul- 
ture  through  NOAA. 

Establish  a  National  Institute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology. 

Establish  mechanisms  for  exchange  of  in- 
fornration  among  the  Federal  Governmem, 
the  petroleum  Industry  and  scientists. 

Improve  leasing  and  regulatory  policies  Irr 
offshore  ell. 

Reexamine  differential  price  policies  f  .r 
natural  g.is  production  through  FPC. 

Review  accounting  regulations  for  R.tD 
bv  FPC. 

Support  fundamental  technology  and  tooI=: 
for  marine  minerals  exploration  and  recovery. 

Provide  flexibility  to  develop  hard  miner.ils 
on  outer  continental  shelf  without  competi- 
tive bidding  through  Interior. 

Continue  support  for  desalination  R&D  by 
Interior. 

Conduct  geological  surveys  and  analyses  o' 
continental  shelf  and  slopes  adjacent  to  U  .S 
by  NOAA. 

Seek  an  International  agreement  to  rede- 
fine the  continental  shelf. 

Propose  international  framework  for  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources underlying  deep  seas. 

Negotiate  new  International  agreement  es- 
tabliohing  an  International  Registry  Author- 
ity and  Fund. 

Establish  boundaries  of  each  nation's  Inter- 
mediate zones. 

Propose  interim  principle  on  sovereignty 
over  seabed. 

Authorize  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
seabed  beyond  200-meter  isobath,  subject  lo 
new  international  framework. 

Compensate  private  enterprise  for  losses 
from  any  redefinition  of  the  continental 
shelf. 

Require  approval  of  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  explore  or  exploit  subsea  area  beyond 
200-meter  isobath. 

Develop  research,  exploration,  basic  tech- 
nology and  services  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment. 

Simplify  and  clarify  policies  and  laws  af- 
fecting business  and  publicize  them. 

Support  technology  for  power  systems  for 
undersea  operations  and  resource  develop- 
ment and  an  experimental  submerged  nuclear 
plant  through  NOAA.     . 

Establish  under  NOAA  a  National  Project 
for  Continental  Shelf  Laboratories. 

THE    GLOBAL    ENVmONMENT 

A.  Summary 

Effective  use  of  the  sea  requires  capability 
to  observe,  describe,  understand  and  predict 
oceanic  processes  on  a  global  scale.  Require- 
ments for  environmental  information  range 
from  descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
deep  sea  fioor,  to  data  on  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  oceans'  chemistry,  biology,  ther- 
mal structure  and  motions,  to  predictions 
of  rapidly  changing  ocean  and  atmospheric 
phenomena. 

Much  progress  has  been  made,  as  a  na- 
tion and  through  international  cooperation: 
however,  the  size  of  the  oceans  makes  it  dii- 
flcult  to  acquire  the  observations  needed.  But 
now  we  are  achieving  technological  capabil- 
ity to  monitor  the  sea,  the  air  and  the  land 
as  parts  of  a  single,  complex  system  and  to 
communicate  and  analyze  the  attendant  data. 
The  Commission  has  noted  opportunities  for 
near  term  improvements  and  proposed  ap- 
propriate actions.  However,  a  long  range  pro- 
gram of  research,  technology  and  exploration 
also  needs  to  be  undertaken  on  a  major  scale 
to  achieve  benefits  in  many  areas  of  mans 
activities,  including  planned  modification  of 
the  environment.  The  scale  and  nature  of  en- 
vi'onmental  activities  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  International  cooperation. 
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B.  Recommendations 

Undertake  programs  through  NOAA  to  ex- 
plore global  environment,  monitor  its  mo- 
tions and  biological  characteristics,  and  de- 
termine feasibility  of  Its  modification. 

Mount  a  program  through  NOAA  to  explore 
and  understand  the  deep  oceans. 

undertake  studies  by  NOAA  and  Navy  of 
feasibility  of  advanced  deep  ocean  stations. 

Sponsor,  through  NOAA,  a  program  to  ad- 
v.ince  deep  ocean  fundamental  technology 
and  construct  exploration  submersibles. 

Foster  Instrumentation  development  for 
ocean  exploration. 

Integrate,  through  NOAA,  civil  ocean  moni- 
toring and  prediction  activities  with  existing 
weather  system  to  provide  single  system. 

Make  arrangements  between  NOAA  and 
NASA  for  satellite  oceanographic  sensor  de- 
velopment and  operation. 

Expand  shlp-of-opportunlty  program  and 
provide  greater  use  of  offshore  platforms. 

Expand  tide  and  seismic  monitoring  net- 
work, attendant  communications  and  sup- 
port additional  research  on  tsunamis  through 
NOAA. 

Expand  and  Improve  data  networks  sup- 
porting Hurricane  Warning  Service. 

Expand  research  to  improve  sea  ice  fore- 
casting, and  remote  sensing  of  ice  and  basic 
research  In  energy  transfer. 

Implement  Federal  plan  for  marine  mete- 
orological services. 

Establish  pilot  buoy  network  as  a  National 
Project  under  NOAA. 

Review  feasibility  of  establishing  an  alr- 
craft-of-opportunlty  program. 

Implement  plans  to  place  oceanographic 
sensors  on  operational  satellites  and  develop 
advanced  sensors  and  techniques  for  use. 

Analyze  NEMPS  design  trade-offs  in  de- 
ciding deployment  of  new  systems,  under 
NOAA. 

Study  ocean  current  systems  through  co- 
operative field  investigations  under  NOAA 
leadership. 

Give  high  priority  to  understanding  sea- 
air  interaction  processes  with  field  experi- 
ments led  by  NOAA. 

Study  oceanic  scales  of  motion,  through 
NOAA,  and  use  results  in  testing  National 
Buoy  Program. 

Mount  intensive  research  to  understand 
ocean  processes  and  biological-physical  rela- 
tionships. 

Undertake  research  and  development  by 
NOAA  to  explore  beneficial  modification  of 
environmental  conditions  and  effects  of  in- 
advertent interference. 

Develop  NEMPS  under  leadership  of  NOAA 
together  with  International  efforts  to  develop 
a  global  system. 

Propose  new  International  convention  to 
facilitate  scientific  research  in  territorial 
waters  or  on  and  concerning  the  continental 
shelf. 

Seek  bilateral  and  regional  agreements  In 
the  interim  to  encourage  freedom  of  inter- 
national scientific  research. 

TECHNICAL    AND    OPERATING    SERVICES 

A.  Summary 

Sea  operations  require  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices chiefly  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  have  been  covered  in  previous 
chapters.  This  chapter  covers  general-pur- 
pose mapping  and  charting,  navigation, 
safety  and  p>oliclng,  data  management,  and 
instrument  calibration  and  standards  serv- 
ices Major  users  of  these  services  include 
the  marine  transportation  and  fishing  in- 
dustries, offshore  oil  and  mineral  producers, 
recreational  boaters,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  scientific  community.  The 
principal  agencies  providing  the  services  are 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

These  services  are  marked  by  their  Inter- 


relationships and  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
agency cooperation  In  the  sharing  of  facili- 
ties and  services.  There  has  been  lees  success 
m  coordinating  the  staging  of  new  techni- 
cal service  activities  so  that  programs  are 
undertaken  In  proper  sequence,  use  compat- 
ible data,  and  make  maximum  use  of  exist- 
ing ships  and  faciliUes.  New  technology  is 
not  being  sufficiently  brought  to  bear  In 
Improvement  of  the  services.  Conversely,  the 
services  are  not  being  rapidly  reoriented  to 
meet  challenges  posed  by  new  technology. 
Recommendafjons 

Complete  mapping  for  bathymetry  and 
geophysics  by  NOAA  to  a  depth  of  2,500 
meters  to  provide  1 :250,000-scale  maps 
within  a  decadt . 

Accelerate  Federal  nautical  charting  ac- 
tivities, through  NOAA,  to  Insure  current 
charts  of  all  coastal  areas  of  moderate  to 
heavy  marine  activity. 

Develop  survey  equipment  and  fully  equip 
ocean  research  and  survey  vessels  with  the 
most  advanced  sensor  and  data  processing 
systems  under  NOAA  lead. 

Increase  navigational  accuracies  and  de- 
velop low-cost  systems  for  undersea  navi- 
gation of  civilian  submersibles  through 
NOAA. 

Recodify  laws  on  vessel  safety  standards, 
extend  certification  to  civil  submersibles. 
and  provide  safety  standards  for  commercial 
fishing  vessels,  through  Coast  Guard. 

Adopt  and  enforce  the  Model  State  Boat 
Act  by  States  and  establish  minimum  safety 
standards  through  Coast  Guard  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  pleasure  boats. 

Certify  sport  diving  equipment  and  assure 
training  and  emergency  medical  care  facili- 
ties and  services  through  NOAA. 

Place  responsibility  for  Federal  marine  law 
enforcement  in  NOAA;  improve  State  en- 
forcement. 

Strengthen  data  centers  and  provide  coordi- 
nation through  NOAA. 

Provide  standards,  calibration,  and  test  fa- 
cilities and  more  effective  procedures  to  in- 
sure reliability  and  comparability  of  marine 
data  under  administration  of  NOAA. 

ORGANIZING    A     NATIONAL    OCEAN     EFTOFT 

A.  Summary 

In  previous  chapters  the  Commission  has 
recommended  actions  across  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  marine  activities  to  achieve  effective 
use  of  the  seas.  Such  an  effort  requires  that 
the  Federal  Government  be  effectively  orga- 
nized for  the  conduct  of  Its  own  activities 
and  to  provide  leadership  and  support  within 
the  marine  community. 

Any  reorganization  must  assist  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
oceans  to  strengthen  their  own  marine  ac- 
tivities which  provide  close  operational  sup- 
port. Those  marine  activities  peripheral  to 
parent  agencies'  missions  need  to  be  brought 
together  to  receive  attention  and  to 
strengthen  related  activities  in  a  coherent 
national  effort. 

However,  consolidation  is  not  sufficient; 
new  programs  must  be  created  under  the 
guidance  of  an  operating  agency  with  a  broad 
and  coherent  mission  in  marine,  atmospheric 
and  certain  other  geophysical  sciences.  A 
means  needs  to  be  found  for  eliciting  the 
views  of  the  marine  community  In  plannln'g 
and  assessing  Federal  activities.  Responsibil- 
ity for  coordination  has  to  be  lodged  in  ap- 
propriate machinery  at  both  operating  and 
Presidential  staff  levels. 

Recommendations 

Establish  a  major  civilian  agency  for  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  civil  marine  and  at- 
mospheric programs. 

Transfer  certain  existing  agencies  and  pro- 
grams to  new  agency  (NOAA). 

Vest   additional   functions   in   NOAA. 

Establish  NOAA  as  an  Independent  agency. 


Vest  the  head  of  NOAA  with  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  related  to  its  central 
functions. 

Establish  a  broadly  constituted  advisory 
committee  (NACO)  to  advise  on  progress  In 
meeting  national  objectives 

Continue  the  National  Marine  Council  In 
the  interim  until  decisions  are  reached 
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MODEL  CITIES   AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  is  concerned  about  day-to-day 
workings  of  programs  passed  by  the 
Congress  to  serve  elderly  Americans. 

Four  years  ago,  for  example,  we  con- 
ducted hearings  to  determine  whether 
the  War  on  Poverty  was  serving  the  7 
million  or  so  persons  past  65  who  then 
lived  below  official  poverty  levels.  Con- 
vinced that  more  could  be  done,  we  made 
recommendations  for  improvement:  and 
several  proposals  were  later  put  into 
effect. 

Last  year,  as  planning  proceeded  for 
full  implementation  of  the  model  cities 
program,  it  became  clear  that  here  was 
another  program  that  could  be  of  con- 
siderable significance  and  sei'\ice  to  the 
elderly. 

Committee  research  indicated  that 
large  numbers  of  the  elderly  reside  in 
the  very  neighborhoods  that  are  targets 
for  model  city  planning  and  action.  Not 
only  are  there  large  numbers,  there  are 
also  great  needs:  in  housing,  in  services, 
in  income,  in  health  facilities,  and  much 
more. 

As  committee  chairman.  I  asked  Sen- 
ator Frank  Moss,  of  Utah,  to  conduct  a 
full-committee  special  study  of  the  use- 
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fulness  of  the  knodel  cities  program  to 
the  elderly.  Sermtor  Moss  Is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  In  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  He 
has  also  condu<|ted  our  studies  on  nurs- 
ing homes  and  other  forms  of  long-term 
care,  and  he  h^  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  many  studies  conducted  by  other 
His  service  to  the  com- 
mittee has  beeii  invaluable,  and  now  he 
has  added  to  his  record  of  accomplish- 
ments with  thj  hearings  he  has  con- 
on  model  cities  in  Wash- 
Seattle.  Wash. :  Ogden, 
Utah;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Atlanta.  Ga. 
A  final  hearlnit  may  be  conducted  in 
Philadelphia  later  this  month. 

The  committ«e  study  of  model  cities  is 
already    yieldine:    valuable   information 
for  action  to  make  the 
the  elderly  more  effec- 
tively, along  with  other  age  groups.  Two 


ducted  thus  far 
ington,    D.C.; 


and  suggestions 
program  serve 


recent   reports 


provide  informative  ac- 


counts of  the  progress  made  by  Senator 
Moss  thus  far.  [  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  i  rinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  ;  or  the  guidance  of  those 
now  planning  iiodel  programs  in  their 
owr(  cpmmunltles  and  to  those  who  are 
already  at  the  taction  stage. 
There  being   lo  objection,  the  reports 


were  ordered  to 

as  follows: 

Is   MoDxi.   Crm:s 


be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Opportttn  ities 


Amerlc  ins 


jther, 
ileir  B 


exaggei  atlon 


efl  ectlv 
when 


lo 


Jo  inson- 
aged — dl  -ected 


(By  Sena 

Elderly 
the    model    cltlea 
their  numbers  i 
great.  For  ano 
tude    of   probl 
years   despite   in 
ment  and  prlvat^ 

It  Is  no 
if  the  model  clU< 
vatlve  and  as 
tended  It  to  be 
federal  and  local 
major  attention 
so  would  create  a 
the  moet  hopeful 
forts  ever  made  tc 
livable. 

Perhaps  It  was 
that  President 
on    the 
Housing  and 
certain  that  the 
special  attention 
in    poor    housin 
hoods." 

To  determine 
tlon"  Is  being  glv 
United  States 
Aging  is  taking 
communities  in 
When  it6  hearing 
mlttee  will  Issue 
at  least  two 
— It  will  become 
programmers    w 
sp>ecial  problems 
oiTer    suggestions 
those  problems. 
— It  should  help 
the  elderly  will 
list  as  model  cities 
working  programs . 


I  purpc  see 


vhj 


There  is  little 
be    neglected    or 
Aged  and  aging 
part,  an  unseen 
get  that  their 


Procr.mvi    Going   To   Open 
FOR  THE  Aged? 
lor  Prank  E.  Moss) 

have  a  major  stalce  in 
program.  For  one  thing, 
target  neighborhoods  are 
they  suffer  from  a  multi- 
that  have  persisted  for 
tjense  attention  by  govern- 
organizatlons. 

to  say.  therefore,  that 

program  is  to  be  as  inno- 

ve  as  the  Congress  in- 

it  passed  the  1966  'aw. 

)rogram  planners  must  give 

the  elderly.  Failure  to  do 

gaping  deficiency  in  one  of 

and  potentially  helpful  ef- 

make  American  cities  more 


vlth  such  thoughts  In  mind 

. — In  his  1967  message 

the    Department    of 

Urban  Development  "to  make 

model  cities  program  gives 

to  the  needs  of  older  people 

ig     and    decaying    neighbor- 

^hether  such  "special  atten- 

;n  on  the  scale  needed,  the 

Special  Committee  on 

destimony  in  big  and  small 

nany  parts  of  the  nation. 

are  concluded,  the  com- 

a  report  that  should  serve 


Sei  late 


handbook  for  model  cities 

seek    information    about 

of  the  elderly  and  it  will 

for   actions   to   deal   with 


!« 


avert  the  possibUlty  that 
put  low  on  the  priority 
plans  are  translated  into 


NEGLEl  rr    A    POSSIBIUTT 

c|oubt  that  the  elderly  could 

even    overlooked    entirely. 

Americans  are,  for  the  moet 

loinorlty.  It  is  easy  to  for- 

in^mes  are,  on  the  average, 


less  than  half  of  the  earnings  of  i>eople  who 
are  still  in  the  labor  force.  It  Is  easy  to  for- 
get that  their  housing  needs  are  still  grea-t. 
despite  recent  eHorts  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration.  And  it  is  entirely  too 
easy  to  disregard  a  major  population  group — 
20  million  Individuals  past  65 — who  do  not 
stage  demonstrations  or  riots. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  found  this  true 
to  a  large  degree  four  years  ago  when  its 
members  became  concerned  about  the  war 
on  poverty.  At  that  time,  upwards  of  7  mil- 
lion persons  past  the  age  of  65  or  over 
were  below  official  poverty  levels  and  yet 
relatively  little  attenUon  had  been  paid  to 
their  needs.  The  Committee  on  Aging  went 
to  worlc.  After  several  hearings,  it  received 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  assurances 
that  new  programs  of  special  meaning  to  the 
elderly  would  be  forthcoming.  And  so  they 
were — but  only  after  long  and  still-contlnu- 
ihg  efforts  to  raise  interest  in  such  programs 
to  higher  than  mere  token  levels. 

While  the  model  cities  program  is  still  in 
Its  formative  stages — before  the  hardening 
of  its  categories  can  set  in — the  Committee 
on  Aging  is  acting  to  make  certain  that 
components  on  aging  are  Included  in  each 
city  program  where  It  makes  sense  to  do  so. 
Fortunately,  it  appears  that  the  importance 
of  such  components  is  being  recognized  at 
federal  and  local  levels.  What  is  needed  now 
is  to  transform  declarations  of  lofty  purpose 
into  down-to-earth  projects  that  help  aging 
and  aged  people  live  t>etter  lives  in  our  cities, 
large  and  small. 

THK   rACTS 

TTie  need  for  such  action  became  apparent 
at  our  very  first  hearing  in  July.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  model  cities  administration 
gave  the  committee  a  list  showing  that  the 
population  of  people  aged  60  and  over  in 
model  cities  neighborhoods  is  very  high  in- 
deed. In  target  areas  of  six  cities,  the  popu- 
lation of  60+  people  was  more  than  20  per- 
cent, led  by  Texarkana.  Texas,  with  26  per- 
cent. Thirty-five  cities  had  up  to  20  percent. 
From  the  Administration  on  Aging  we  re- 
ceived the  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the 
population  past  age  65  live  In  urban  areas 
and  about  50  percent  live  inside  the  central 
cities  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Why  do  large  numbers  of  the  elderly  live 
in  target  areas?  First,  rents  are  often  low 
and  the  neighborhoods,  whatever  their  de- 
ficiencies, are  familiar.  Elderly  persons  feel 
at  home. 

In  addition,  the  neighborhoods  are  often 
close  to  downtown  shops,  health  and  medi- 
cal facilities,  and  churches. 

The  elderly,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
age  group,  feel  that  they  should  remain 
where  they  are.  Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGuire,  spe- 
cial assistant  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  problems  of  the 
elderly,  made  this  point  and  also  gave  timely 
warning  about  the  need  for  tactful  imple- 
mentation of  programs  for  change:  ".  .  . 
many  elderly  may  feel  that  the  designation  of 
their  home  areas  as  part  of  the  model  cities 
program  might  present  a  real  danger  to 
them — that  their  lives  will  be  upset  and  up- 
rooted. This  is  natural  when  people  feel 
threatened  suddenly  by  the  fears  of  the 
strange  and  luiknown  thrust  upon  their  fa- 
miliar patterns  of  living.  However,  once  they 
are  reassured  that  life  in  the  neighborhood 
will  be  improved  for  them,  and  their  fears 
replaced  by  this  understanding,  the  elderly, 
as  all  residents  in  the  area  hopefully  can,  and 
I  am  sure  will,  benefit  from  the  progress 
promised  l>y  the  model  cities  program." 

Such  words  t>ear  careful  attention.  Studies 
of  elderly  persons  who  have  been  displaced 
within  recent  years  in  the  name  of  urban 
progress  do  not  make  pleasant  reading.  The 
model  cities  program  should  not  make  simi- 
lar mistakes  in  relocation  procedures  and 
in    the   many   other    actions    that   must    be 


taken    to   make    the   model    cities   program 
successful. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  job 
ahead  has  t>egun  to  emerge  from  the  com- 
mittee hearings  held  thus  far  and  the  po- 
tential usefulness  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  is  becoming  clear. 

AREAS  OF   ACTION 

Miss  Mary  Nenno,  representing  NAHRO, 
quoted  studies  showing  that  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  the  rooming  house  tenants  In 
city  renewal  areas  may  be  classified  as  el- 
derly. Many  older  persons  live  in  quarters 
that  were  never  meant  to  be  rented  out 
Given  only  a  minimum  of  "remodeling," 
many  an  old  private  home  now  houses  aged 
couples  and  individuals.  Many  downtown 
hotels,  some  now  drab  landmarks  in  skid 
row  areas,  have  become  residences  for  people 
in  lonely  retirement.  For  those  elderly  who 
have  managed  to  hang  on  to  the  family 
home,  housing  can  still  be  a  problem  .a 
Seattle  study,  for  example,  indicated  that 
1500  of  6000  of  the  elderly  In  target  areas  own 
their  own  homes,  a  high  percentage  of  which 
are  substandard.  The  same  survey  showed 
that  60  percent  of  the  1500  would  prefer  to 
make  other  arrangements. 

Seattle  planners  are  considering  rehabili- 
tation of  such  structures  with  a  mix  of 
several  programs.  Similar  experimentation  is 
encouraged  by  HUD.  Mrs.  McGulre.  for  exam- 
ple, said  that  the  following  should  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  physical  development  of 
housing  and  other  facilities  and  services  in 
model  cities : 

1 — Construction  of  new  rental  housing 
specially  designed  for  the  elderly  and  respon- 
sive to  various  Income  groups. 

2— Rehabilitation  of  existing  rental  hous- 
ing, either  by  purchase  or  lease  by  public 
sponsors  or  by  private  action. 

3 — Retention  of  homeownershlp  and  where 
necessary,  assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  homes. 

4 — Coordinating  development  of  commu- 
nity centers  to  housing  improvement. 

5 — Establishing  a  local  planning  mech- 
anism to  consider  such  matters  as  ade- 
quacy of  long-term  care  facilities,  health 
centers,  and  other  resources  that  should  be 
considered  as  new  housing  Is  planned. 

Miss  Nenno  warned  that  relocation  proce- 
dures for  the  elderly  should  be  sensitively 
handled  in  order  to  alleviate,  and  not  in- 
tensify, the  "compelling  problem  ...  of  de- 
tachment and  of  loneliness"  found  among 
the  elderly  in  low-income  housing.  She  also 
made  this  declaration:  "We  think  there  is 
a  special  opportunity  ...  to  maximize  what 
we  have  learned  about  housing  for  the  rl- 
derly  and  relocation  for  the  elderly  and  new- 
er services  for  the  elderly  in  the  last  five 
years.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate it  in  target  areas  and  to  coordinate  it 
with  a  total  renewal  effort." 

Here  is  a  challenging  appraisal  of  what  the 
model  cities  program  can  mean  for  the  el- 
derly. 

Health  services:  Even  yet.  many  people  ap- 
parently think  of  -he  model  cities  program 
as  simply  a  "brlclcs  and  mortar"  exercise  for 
providing  more  housing.  But  it  is  clear  that 
planners  in  many  cities  see  it  as  a  means  of 
finally  dealing  with  chronic  needs  of  many 
kinds,  such  as  the  paucity  of  health  services 
in  many  model  target  areas.  The  St,  Louis 
model  city  agency  told  the  committee,  for 
example,  that  major  health  facilities  are  well 
outside  of  model  neighborhoods  and  that 
"for  the  elderly,  transportation  to  the  serv- 
ices can  be  a  problem." 

(Inadequate  transpkortation  is  a  recurring 
complaint  at  committee  hearings.  In  one 
community  the  elderly  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  a  new  senior  center  because  it  Is  too 
far  for  them  to  reach  it  on  foot.  Center  of- 
ficlais  are  considering  the  establishment  of 
"subcenters"  to  reach  aged  people  in  need  of 
assistance.) 
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If  model  cities  planners  have  their  way, 
new  means  of  providing  health  services  to 
the  elderly  will  b'  found.  Seattle  officials 
have  proposed  a  system  of  10  neighborhood 
health  stations,  with  paraprofessional  health 
aides  and  readily  avallabl-;  transportation. 
St  Louis  programmers  are  considering  chap- 
erone  services  to  clinics  and  other  facilities 
intended  to  keep  the  elderly  In  their  own 
homes,  rather  than  In  expensive  hospitals 
or  other  institutions.  One  major  problem 
was  expressed  by  a  county  health  director 
at  our  Ogden  hearing:  "At  times  it  Is  .  .  . 
difficult  to  find  physician  services  for  re- 
cipients of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  for  elder- 
ly people  of  the  target  area.  This  Is  not 
always  due  to  the  lack  of  physician  response 
or  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  physicians 
themselves,  but  is  contributed  to  significant- 
ly by  the  fact  that  these  people  are  often 
riot  educated  as  to  how  to  go  about  getting 
medical  assistance.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
good  improvement  could  be  made  In  the 
delivering  of  health  services  to  the  elderly 
from  the  target  area  by  utilization  of  health 
education  directed  towards  both  the  recipi- 
ent and  the  physician  delivering  the  serv- 
ices." 

Social  services  and  "outreach:"  Even  if 
the  Income  of  all  elderly  Americans  were 
somehow  brought  up  to  above-poverty  lev- 
els, there  would  still  be  a  need  for  adequate 
social  services  that  would  enable  them  to 
live  Independently.  /  woman  who  suffers 
from  arthritis,  for  example,  may  not  be  a 
hospital  case  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  her  home  as  clean 
as  she  wants,  ir  she  may  find  it  Impossible 
to  go  shopping.  Obviously  she  needs  some 
kind  of  "homemaker"  service. 

An  early  analysis  of  the  National  Council 
on  Aging's  Project  FINT  indicates  that 
many  other  services  are  needed  by  the  elder- 
ly but  not  provldeu.  Project  FIND  Inter- 
viewers, who  went  from  dppr  to  door  to 
identify  and  help  Isolated  aged  persons, 
found  that  16,000  persons — of  40,000  Inter- 
viewed— had  need  for  some  kind  of  services 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  pilot  communities 
served  by  FIND.  Some  people  simply  needed 
information  on  how  i,o  get  the  public  assis- 
tance or  social  security  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Some  needet*  legal  aid, 
personal  counseling,  advice  on  how  to  get 
food  stamps,  or  information  on  where  to 
get  work. 

Such  findings  led  NCOA  Executive  Direc- 
tor Geneva  Mathlasen  to  warn  the  commit- 
tee that  while  the  "Model  cities  guide  reads 
beautifully  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  older 
people,"  the  special  services  needed  for  the 
elderly  "cannot  be  soundly  estimated  for  we 
have  had  little  concept  and  no  experience 
anywhere  in  providing  the  full  range  of 
services  for  the  elderly  that  are  implied  in 
the  program  planning  guide."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Committee  on  Aging  is  discovering 
that  local  model  cities  planners  are  looking 
toward  the  model  cities  program  as  the 
vehicle  for  meeting  many  other  longstand- 
ing needs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
well  aweu'e  of  the  magnitude  of  their  under- 
taking but  they  also  recognize  that  the  model 
cities  program  must  be  made  to  work,  not 
only  for  the  elderly  but  for  all  age  groups. 

That  determination  was  best  expressed  by 
the  St.  Louis  witness  who — after  a  vivid  and 
sometimes  heart-rending  description  of  the 
needs  In  her  city  and  the  many  programs  that 
must  be  coordinated  to  meet  those  needs — 
was  asked  whether  the  model  cities  program 
is  so  complex  that  it  could  become  over- 
whelmingly cumbersome.  "I  think  we  have 
to  balance  the  complications  over  against 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  essential  and  neces- 
sary part  of  this  program  and  that  Is  the  In- 


volvement of  the  total  resources  of  a  com- 
munity to  deal  with  the  problems.  I  would 
rather  work  with  the  complexity  than 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  for  the 
first  time  a  program  structured  In  this  way. 
It  can  bring  the  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Laljor  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  work 
at  solving  problems." 

NEW  SPIRIT 

That  answer  sums  up  a  great  deal  about 
model  cities. 

Fundamentally,  that  program  must  gen- 
erate new  spirit  and  enthusiasm  about  the 
future  of  our  crowded  central  cities. 

It  must  help  us  to  put  old  programs  to 
better  use  In  coordinated  and  Imaginative 
ways. 

It  should  generate  new  experiments.  Sup- 
plemental funds  available  for  innovation 
should  be  used  with  imagination  and  some 
daring.  And — to  Judge  by  testimony  received 
thus  far — such  funds  will  Indeed  be  called 
upon  to  close  gaps  In  services  and  housing. 

Finally,  the  model  cities  program  must 
reach  the  people  it  Is  meant  to  serve.  It 
should  not  become  a  destroyer  of  neighbor- 
hoods: it  should  be  a  force  for  maintaining 
whatever  exists  in  a  neighborhood  while  it 
makes  that  neighborhood  more  attractive 
and  comfortable ! 

Elderly  Americans  art  among  those  who 
should  and  must  be  served  by  the  money, 
plans,  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  model 
cities  program.  The  Committee  on  Aging  will 
continue  its  studies  to  make  certain  that 
they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

WITNESSES'     WORDS     FROM     SENATOR     MOSS' 
HEARINGS 

H.  Ralph  Taylor,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Demonstrations  and  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Washington,  DC.  hearing. 
July  23.  1968:  "We  believe  there  may  be  a 
considerably  higher  concentration  of  older 
people  In  the  model  neighborhoods  than  the 
national  average.  Our  analysis  of  72  of  the 
first-round  applications  showed  that  the  per- 
centage of  residents  65  and  over  receiving  old 
age  assistance  ran  from  a  low  of  20  percent  to 
a  high  of  92.3  percent.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  funded  cities  indicated  in  their  appli- 
cations that  they  expect  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  as  one  of  their  priority 
concerns." 

Roger  Thibaudeau.  Director  of  Planning. 
United  Good  Neighbors,  Seattle,  Washington 
hearing,  October  14,  1968:  "In  1985  a  study 
revealed  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  elderly 
in  Seattle  were  living  well  below  the  poverty 
level.  Moreover  that  24  percent  had  low  mor- 
ale and  the  level  of  morale  was  related  to  low 
Income  and  health  problems  .  .  .  Our  problem 
is  not  one  of  lack  of  Information  about  what 
we  need,  nor  the  imagination  to  undertake 
new  programs.  As  in  many  areas,  it  is  a  limi- 
tation in  financial  resources." 

Murray  B.  Meld,  Assistant  Director,  Seattle 
Model  City  Program.  Seattle,  Washington 
hearing,  October  14.  1968:  "People  over  65 
represent  almost  20  percent — one  out  of  five — 
of  the  total  population  in  the  area.  Even 
with  the  dramatic  pressures  and  Issues  voiced 
by  more  youthful  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  responsive 
to  the  voiceless  cry  of  our  older  families  who, 
overall,  comprise  the  single  largest  group  of 
low-income  families  in  the  area.  The  fact 
Is  that  two-thirds  of  all  low-income  white 
families,  one-third  of  all  low-income  Negro 
families,  and  one-third  of  all  other  low-in- 
come families  are  headed  by  persons  65  years 
or  older.  In  the  aggregate,  these  represent 
about  3500  families  headed  by  elderly  persons. 
In  the  rooming  house  and  cheaper  transient 
hotel  districts,  the  proportion  of  older  per- 
sons Is  even  higher." 


Mrs  Naomi  Gordon.  Director.  Ecumenical 
Center  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  at  Wash- 
ington. DC.  hearing.  July  23,  1968:  "What 
we  have  found  is  that  it  Is  the  environment 
which  Is  of  major  concern  to  the  elderly 
Isolation  is  often  a  direct  result  of  environ- 
mental pressures  and  the  elderly  are  the 
least  able  to  cope  with  these  pressures.  We  are 
talking  about  the  pressures  born  of  a  last- 
moving,  mobile  society,  of  the  compartmen- 
talizing and  fragmentation  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, of  the  disappearance  of  local  merchanu 
and  the  family  doctors.  We  are  talking  about 
a  population  of  elderly  whose  limited  re- 
sources deny  them  the  fiexiljillty  Inherent  In 
coping  with  change,  whose  Immobility  im- 
prisons them,  whose  fears  entrap  tliem.  and 
whose  confusion  Isolates  them." 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  14, 
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Model  Cities  Planning  Checked:  U.S.  Team 

STUDIES  Needs  or  Urban  Elderly 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Atlanta — When  Lueisa  Gates  was  born  in 

La  Grange,  Ga.,  Andrew  Johnson  was  In  the 

second  year  of  his  presidency.  Barely  a  year 

earlier   peace    had   come    to   a    war-wracked 

land    Behind  lay  the  evils  of  slavery,  ahead 

the  full  excesses  of  reconstruction. 

Recently  the  same  Luesia  Gates  shuffled 
slowly  into  the  antiseptic  white  auditorium 
of  a  new  Atlanta  housing  project.  She  had 
come  to  attend  a  one-man  hearing  by  the 
United  States  Senate's  special  committee  on 
aging. 

It  was  the  fourth  of  five  hearings  in  five 
cities,  conducted  by  Sen.  Frank  E  Moss  (D» 
of  Utah.  He  is  trying  to  determine  how  well 
model-cities  programs  across  the  nation  are 
planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Most  of  the  300  people  in  the  Atlanta  au- 
dience were  black,  like  Mrs  Gates.  Most  also 
were  over  65 — though  only  she  had  lived  un- 
der two  presidents  named  Johnson. 

And  most  also  were  inexpensively  dressed. 
Before  the  Atlanta  hearing  got  under  way 
the   Senator  discussed  some  of  the  impres- 
sions he  had  gained  from  his  previous  hear- 
ings. 

The  biggest  problem  of  the  elderly,  he  said, 
"is  largely  with  finances.  Nearly  all  are  con- 
fined to  a  rather  modest  income  .  .  .  near  the 
poverty  line." 

Therefore,  he  added,  they  tend  to  be  "con- 
centrated in  substandard  housing  areas.  .  .  . 
Consequently  many  are  in  the  target  areas 
for  model  cities  planning." 

The  federally  financed  model-cities  pro- 
grams aim  at  Improving  all  aspects  of  specific 
deteriorating  neighborhoods — housing,  trans- 
portation, shopping  facilities,  job  opportu- 
nities, and  so  on.  Across  the  nation  most 
model-cities  programs  stand  where  Atlanta's 
does:  The  planning  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  professionals  and  local  residents. 
But  it  hasn't  been  officially  approved  by  the 
federal  government,  nor  have  funds  been  pro- 
vided to  put  it  Into  effect. 

Several  Southern  states  have  communities 
participating  in  the  program.  There  are  five 
in  Georgia,  four  in  Tennessee,  and  two  each 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  impressions  Sena- 
tor Moss  winds  up  with  may  result  in  legis- 
lative proposals.  In  Atlanta  the  Senator  con- 
ceded it  is  "possible"  one  such  recommenda- 
tion might  be  raising  social-security  payings. 
Shortly  after  the  hearing  got  under  way  the 
Senator  made  clear  that  he  would  like  the 
new  Congress  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  money  social -security  recipients 
can  earn  without  losing  their  social-security 
benefits. 

Quietly  but  earnestly  the  Senator  called 
this  limit  "self-defeating."  implying  that  it 
keeps  many  elderly  recipients  poor.  It  also 
keeps  some  people  at  work  at  modest  sailaries 
although  they  would  like  to  retire:  they  feel 
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It's  Impossible  ;o  make  enda  meet  on  goclal- 
8«CTirlty  payments  under  the  present  limita- 
tions. 

A  recipient,  the  Senator  said,  shoiild  be 
encouraged  "to  make  whatever  contributions 
to  his  community  he  can.  and  get  whatever 
money  he  can."  while  drawing  social  security. 
It  was  a  comment  that  led  to  a  point  that  he 
and  witnesses  quickly  began  stressing — that 
the  so-called  e  derly  should  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  dl  [nlty  and  use  their  abilities. 

A  parade  ol  witnesses  said  the  elderly 
should  be  com  ulted  in  the  drawing  up  of 
apartments  des  gned  for  them;  and  should  be 
allowed  to  emp  loy  their  skills  in  positions — 
perhaps  part-i  Ime — that  would  aid  their 
communities. 

None  of  this  is  new.  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  said  time  and  again.  But  often  there  is 
a  yawning  gap  between  what  should  be  done 
and  what  is  ddne. 

It's  also  difficult  to  know  Just  how  to  go 
about  transposing  nice  ideas  into  everyday 
happenings.  In  the  Atlanta  bearing,  as  one 
example,  the  g<  neral  views  came  much  easier 
than  the  recom  nended  solutions. 

Aided  by  four  committee  staff  members. 
Senator  Moes  went  about  conducting  the 
hearing!  as  though  It  were  his  first  on  the 


performed  a  service  for  the  committee 
and  for  the  Congress  by  going  into  the 
field  to  get  the  facts  and  the  views  of 
people  who  work  with  such  programs,  as 
well  as  those  who  should  be  served  by 
such  programs. 


fourth.  He  followed  up  wit- 
statem4nts,  engaged  them  In  phllo- 
•OBbipal  ezchaQgee,  alertly  resp>onded  to  their 
points.  The  hearing  scheduled  two  dozen 
witnesses.  Tbe^  were  Atltuita  city  officials, 
of  federal  agencies,  officials 
In  public  and  irlvate  groups  that  work  with 
the  elderly.  Each  told  from  his  point  of  view 
what  his  organization  Is  doing  in  working 
with  the  elderl;  . 
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NOMINATION  OP  GOVERNOR 
HICKEL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing furor  over  the  appointment  of 
Alaska  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  especially 
in  conservation  circles,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  editorial  from  Pish  Business,  a 
journal  of  the  fishing  industry  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONriRM    HlCXJX 

(By  Dick  O'Keef) 

It  Is  trxie  that  Alaska  Governor  Walter 
Hickel  is  opposed  for  Interior  Secretary  by 
some  at  all  levels  In  the  West  Coast  fish  in- 
dustry. However,  the  opjjositlon  appears  to 
be  only  a  small  but  vocal  minority. 

Pish  Business  conducted  a  telephone  sur- 
vey of  much  of  the  industry  leadership  in 
the  past  few  days.  Most  queried  indicated  a 
"wait  and  see"  attitude.  Some  said  we  could 
do  a  lot  worse  than  Hickel.  Others  thought 
Hickel  should  be  given  every  chance  to  prove 
himself  either  adequate  or  otherwise.  Still 
others  felt  that  Hickel  was  a  good  choice 
and  would  do  a  fine  Job  as  Interior  Secretary. 

Unfortunately,  the  vocal  minority  Is  intent 
on  promoting  the  Impression  that  the  entire 
industry  Is  opposed  to  Hickel.  This  Is  not 
only  unfair:  it  Is  wrong.  Fish  Business,  there- 
fore, would  like  to  take  the  other  side. 

Washington,  D.C.  is  flUed  with  thinkers 
but  damn  few  doers.  Hickel  is  a  doer,  and 
because  of  this  could  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
Interior  Secretary  ever  so  far  as  the  Ash 
Industry  is  concerned. 

Hickel  is  a  practical  and  aggressive  execu- 
tive. You  can  talk  business  to  Hickel  and  get 
a  no-nonsense  response.  We  need  a  hard- 
beaded  businessman  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
right  now.  Those  who  disagree  might  ask 
themselves  what  the  dreamers  have  done  for 
them  lately. 

Hickel  knows  something  about  the  fish 
business.  He  has  been  at  odds  with  the  In- 
dustry on  more  than  one  occasion — but  he 
Is  6ah  oriented.  And  that's  a  lot  better  than 
someone  who  knows  little  about  our  prob- 
lems and  cares  even  less. 

Hickel  Is  one  of  our  own.  He  came  out 
here  as  many  of  us  did,  made  his  own  way. 
Hickel  may  not  be  the  most  lovable  man 
in  the  west,  and  he  has  not  always  spoken 
wisely  in  the  past,  but  he  does  and  says 
what  he  believes  is  right.  What's  wrong  with 
that? 

Governor  Hickel  will  be  quizzed  at  a  Sen- 
ate hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January 
15.  Those  opposing  Senate  confirmation  will 
be  there  to  testify  against  him.  Fish  Busi- 
ness wants  to  be  on  record  in  his  support. 
Hickel  should  be  confirmed. 


HOW  DANGEROUS  IS  MARIHUANA? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  several  times  in  the  past  in  this 
body  on  the  increasing  use  of  marihuana 
among  our  young  people,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  far  more  than  we  know 
now  about  pot  and  its  effects. 

From  time  to  time,  someone  in  the 
medical  or  educational  world  comes  out 


with  the  flat  statement  that  marihuana 
is  no  more  dangerous  than  alcohol,  and 
that  in  both  instances  it  is  a  problem  of 
use  as  opposed  to  abuse. 

Then  others  quickly  claim  that  any 
person — particularly  any  young  person— 
who  uses  pot  will  quickly  go  to  pot. 

We  have  not,  to  date,  had  the  hard 
data  on  which  to  make  a  full  judgment  on 
either  charge.  The  only  way  we  can  be 
sure  of  our  answers  is  through  intensified 
research.  I  liave  urged  on  several  oc- 
casions that  th©  drug  research  budget  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
the  principal  Federal  agency  sponsoring 
research  in  marihuana,  be  ample  to  un- 
dertake any  studies  that  are  deemed  ne- 
cessary, and  to  push  them  to  completion 
as  quickly  as  rrossible.  At  best,  it  usually 
takes  2  or  3  years  after  a  project  is  be- 
gun before  definitive  results  are  available, 
and  any  study  of  the  effects  of  the  long 
tei-m  use  of  marihuana  will,  of  course, 
require  even  more  time. 

At  my  request  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  recently  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  status  of  marihuana  re- 
search at  the  end  of  the  year  1968,  and 
because  I  feel  it  indicates  what  kind  ol 
answers  we  are  beginning  to  get,  I  ask 
that  it  be  carried  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Only  through  continuing  re- 
search, and  educational  efforts  based  on 
the  findings  of  that  research,  will  we  be 
able  to  make  any  substantial  headway  in 
advising  our  yoimg  people  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  marihuana  can  jeopard- 
ize not  only  their  present  well-being,  but 
the  kind  of  future  they  make  for  them- 
selves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National   iNSTmnx  of  Mental   Health: 

MARIHT7ANA    STATUS    REPORT    FOR     1968 

INCIDENCE 

Previous  surveys  of  student  drug  use  on 
the  college  and  high  school  level  have  indi- 
cated as  high  as  20  per  cent  of  students  hav- 
ing had  some  experience  with  marihuan.-i. 
This  figure  varies  greatly  from  school  w 
school  and  region  to  region.  However,  In  one 
west  coast  university  in  which  21  per  cent  of 
students  previously  reported  experience  with 
marihuana  (1967)  more  recent  follow-up 
data  Indicate  approximately  57  per  cent  have 
tried  the  drug  with  a  predicted  level  of  70 
per  cent  expected  to  have  tried  It  by  Spring 
of  1969.  In  this  particular  college  regular  re- 
peated use  is  currently  reported  as  14  por 
cent,  up  from  4  per  cent  last  year,  8  per  cent 
of  this  sample  report  having  begun  use  in 
high  school.  Consideration  Is  now  being  giv- 
en to  a  national  survey  of  college  dru?  use  to 
provide  a  more  comprehensive  picture.  .\ 
source  of  increasingly  serious  concern  Is  th.-it 
Junior  high  school  and  occasional  grade 
school  use  is  currently  being  reported  from 
urban  areas. 

These  high  Incidence  figures  must  be  con- 
sidered In  terms  of  three  kinds  of  users— 
the  experimenter,  the  occasional  user  and  the 
heavy  regxilar  user  or  "pothead."  Our  studies 
reveal  that  two-thirds  of  the  youngsters  re- 
porting contact  with  this  drug  have  had  ex- 
posure limited  to  a  single  or  a  very  few  oc- 
casions of  use.  These  are  the  experimenters. 
The  second  largest  group  are  the  occasional 
smokers;  those  who  will  smoke  a  "Joint"  if 
it  is  available  and  If  the  circumstances  are 
favorable.  The  "pothead"  by  contrast  uses 
the  drug  regularly  and  often.  He  "turns  on " 
because  he  is  unable  to  enjoy  sober  existence, 
wants  to  evade  life's  frtistratlons  or  because 
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of  feelings  of  personal  Inadequacy.  From  pre- 
liminary reports  the  "pothead"  may  repre- 
sent only  about  2  per  cent  of  all  users. 

DAMCSaS 

The  dangers  to  the  Infrequent  user  or  ex- 
perimenter may  not  exceed  those  intoxicated 
by  other  mind  altering  chemicals— alcohol, 
for  example:  however,  the  marked  visual  and 
time  distortions  that  can  be  associated  with 
marihuana  make  their  behavior  more  haz- 
ardous. Furthermore,  adolescence  Is  often  a 
period  of  major  emotional  turmoil,  and  the 
perceptual  changes  Induced  by  marihuana 
can  be  very  upsetting  to  vulnerable  young 
persons.  Infrequent  panic  or  paranoid  states 
are  know  to  occur. 

It  is  the  "pothead"  who  can  sustain  more 
frequent  psychological  retardation.  He  is  us- 
ing this  chemical  escape  from  life  stress, 
thereby  impairing  his  personality  maturation. 
It  Is  In  learning  from  the  encounter  with 
life's  problems  that  the  individual  grows  up 
emotionally.  The  "head"  deprives  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  endure;  ra- 
ther he  withdraws  from  the  engagement  with 
dally  existence. 

While  in  countries  where  strong  marihuana 
use  is  traditional  there  have  been  reports 
that  chronic  users  may  suffer  from  prolonged 
psychotic  reactions,  these  observations  do 
not  generally  meet  the  standards  required  for 
scientifically  valid  conclusions.  Because  there 
is  a  need  for  scientifically  controlled  studies 
of  marihuana  use  in  countries  where  its  use 
has  been  widespread  over  long  periods,  we 
are  currently  negotiating  to  perform  such 
studies  abroad.  American  experience  has  been 
too  brief  and  Involved  too  few  long-term 
habitual  users  to  answer  these  questions  of 
chronic  effects  here  In  the  United  States. 

One  of  our  NIMH  grantees  in  Athens, 
Greece,  mentions  mental  apathy,  loss  of  mo- 
tivation and  ultimately  mental  deterioration 
In  a  small  group  of  chronic  hashish  users 
which  he  has  observed  for  over  20  years.  We 
believe  that  It  Is  most  impwrtant  to  confirm 
or  deny  this  observation.  If,  for  example, 
these  qualities  were  due  to  poor  nutrition 
rather  than  hashish,  the  use  of  this  erroneous 
information  could  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  our  efforts  to  control  the  misuse  of  mari- 
huana. It  Is,  incidentally,  interesting  to  note 
that  hashish,  the  more  potent  resinous  prep- 
aration frMn  the  marihuana  plant,  is  now 
available  on  the  black  market.  Capsules  pur- 
ported to  be  THC  (tetrahydrocannabinol), 
the  very  powerful  ingredient  in  marihuana, 
are  also  to  be  procured  In  some  cities.  This 
lacreEislng  potency  of  marihuana  products 
is  a  further  unfavorable  development.  Al- 
though a  person  may  tolerate  a  marihuana 
cigarette,  he  may  become  psychotic  under 
the  influence  of  a  highly  potent  agent  like 
THC. 

The  physical  complications  of  marihuana 
usage  are  not  now  evident.  The  analogy  with 
tobacco  is  a  good  one.  When  tobacco  was 
accepted  into  the  culture  it  was  considered 
harmless.  Now,  three  hundred  years  later,  we 
have  information  which  would  not  have  per- 
mitted Its  social  acceptance.  The  mere  fact 
that  infrequent  nuirihuana  ingestion  appears 
to  be  harmless  does  not  mean  that  It  is.  The 
same  statement  was  made  for  cocaine,  opium, 
chloroform  and  many  other  substances  when 
they  were  introduced  as  mind  altering  chem- 
icals. Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  Asian  Indians 
have  marlhu&na  products  for  mlllenla  mean 
that  they  are  safe.  Precisely  the  same  state- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  American  Indians' 
use  of  tobacco. 

BIOCHEMICAL    FKOGIZSS 

During  the  past  year  supplies  of  marl- 
liuan*  and  the  concentrated  "red  oil"  have 
become  available  to  Investigators.  It  Is  an 
advance  that  the  NXMH  is  able  now  to  assay 
these  substances  for  THC  content.  Thus,  the 
Investigator  knows  the  strength  of  the  mate- 
rlal  he  is  employing.  The  production  of  THO 


has  been  achieved,  and  shortly  it  will  be 
made  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  quali- 
fied researchers.  THC,  which  has  been  tagged 
with  radioactive  tracer  material.  Is  In  the 
final  stages  of  development.  With  this  prod- 
uct it  wUl  be  possible  to  trace  the  dlstrlbu- 
Uon.  metabolism  and  excretion  of  THC  in 
animals.  Tests  to  detect  marihuana  In  body 
fluids  are  known.  Work  is  being  done  on  their 
simplification.  The  acute  and  chronic  tox- 
icity studies  of  marihuana  derivatives  in 
animals  have  proceeded.  When  these  are 
completed,  thorough  studies  of  the  toxic 
potential  for  man  will  be  accelerated.  Some 
of  the  work  to  demonstrate  whether,  and  at 
what  dose  marihuana  can  affect  the  func- 
tioning of  kidney,  liver,  brain  and  other  or- 
gans is  under  way.  Naturally,  the  effect  upon 
chromosomal  structure  Is  being  studied. 

PSTCHOPHABMACOLOCY 

In  addition  to  the  social  problem,  the  fact 
that  marihuana  induces  changes  in  think- 
ing, feeling  and  sensation  is  a  challenge  to 
research.  Our  grantees  and  our  Addiction 
Research  Center  are  examining  the  nature 
of  these  changes  and  how  they  come  about. 
If  these  questions  were  answered  they  would 
provide  a  significant  contribution  to  the  na- 
ture of  normal  and  abnormal  human  mental 
functioning. 

Questions  like  the  physical  harmfulness  of 
marihuana  may  become  irrelevant  If  such 
higher  mental  qualities  as  Judgment,  sug- 
gestibility and  skilled  performance  are  di- 
minished. We  are  supporting  and  will  sup- 
port during  the  coming  year  studies  to  eval- 
uate how  the  user  interacts  with  other  peo- 
ple, how  well  he  can  drive  (using  driving 
research  laboratories),  and  how  he  performs 
on  tests  of  discrimination  and  integration  of 
ideas. 

SOCIAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL    ASPECTS 

The  ways  by  which  marihuana  use  spreads 
or  recedes  are  now  under  scrutiny  by  our 
grantees.  Patterns  of  multiple  drug  use  are 
being  studied  In  various  social  subgroups. 
Perhaps  we  will  obtain  from  these  research- 
ers a  definitive  answer  about  the  escalation 
from  marihuana  to  hard  narcotics.  All  that 
can  be  said  at  present  Is  that  regular  users 
tend  to  consume  other  hallucinogens,  stimu- 
lants, sedatives  and  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

We  have  made  a  variety  of  educational 
efforts.  In  addition  to  the  enclosed  pam- 
phlet on  marihuana,  which  is  one  of  a  series 
on  drugs  of  abuse,  our  staff  has  written  and 
spoken  on  this  subject  to  professional  and 
lay  groups  as  often  as  possible  consistent 
with  their  other  duties.  Now  in  preparation 
are  a  number  of  television  and  radio  30  and 
60  second  "spots"  including  some  on  mari- 
huana. We  have  sponsored  training  programs 
and  mat«1als  for  teachers  and  youth  work- 
ers. In  one  study  we  £ire  explM-lng  the  abil- 
ity of  ex-marihuana  users  to  prevent  young 
people  from  "turning  on"  and  to  "turn  off" 
established  users.  Two  of  our  Investigators 
have  developed  day  and  night  centers  for  the 
treatment  of  drug  users,  Including  mari- 
huana, who  seek  assistance. 


RULE  xxn 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  now  considering  a  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  11,  to  amend  rule 
xxn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  resolutiOTi  would  require  three- 
filths  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing to  cut  off  debate,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent two-thirds.  All  of  the  present  lan- 
guage of  rule  xxn  relating  to  termina- 
tion of  debate  would  be  retained,  except 
that  it  changes  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths  the  number  of  Senators  present 


and  voting  required  to  limit  debate  by 
invoking  cloture. 

This  means  that  If  all  100  Senators 
were  present  and  voting.  60  rather  than 
67  must  vote  to  invoke  cloture  and  close 
debate. 

STRONGLY      FAVOR     RELAXATION     OF     RULE     XXII 

As  one  who  has  favored  the  relaxation 
of  rule  xxn  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1959, 1  have  again  cosponsored 
the  instant  three-fifths  cloture  bill- 
Senate  Resolution  11 — a  proposal  I  con- 
sider to  be  wholly  fair,  reasonable,  and 
moderate. 

In  years  past  I  strongly  endorsed  bills 
to  allow  a  constitutional  majority  of 
51  Senators  to  impose  cloture.  I  have  not 
changed  my  views  in  this  regard  and 
would  again  support  such  a  measure  in 
this  session. 

However,  those  of  us  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  liberalizing  rule  XXII  feci 
that  by  imiting  behind  a  single,  modest 
bill  we  will  measurably  enhance  the 
chances  of  its  passage. 

After  all,  this  effort  represents  the 
eighth  attempt  in  16  years  to  change  the 
filibuster  rule. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  President,  I  cosportsored  Senate 
Resolution  11  because  I  am  convinced 
that  a  modification  of  the  filibuster  rule 
will  permit  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  work  its  will  and  the  Senate  to 
discliarge  its  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  while  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding the  right  of  the  minority  to  be 
heard.  I  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution 
11  because  I  believe  that  a  new  Congress 
has  the  right  at  the  outset  of  the  first 
session  to  decide  the  rules  under  which 
it  wishes  to  operate  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  architects  of  our  Constitution 
clearly  intended  that  Congress  was  to 
operate  by  majority  rule.  They  have  ex- 
pressly specified  all  the  instances  in 
which  more  than  a  majority  vote  was 
required. 

The  Constitution  stipulates  only  five 
instances  in  which  a  two-thirds  majority 
would  be  required:  Overriding  a  Presi- 
dential veto;  Senate  ratification  ol  treat- 
ies: constitutional  amendments  initiated 
in  the  Congress ;  exercising  the  impeach- 
ment power,  and  the  expulsion  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

With  respect  to  every  other  piece  of 
legislation,  no  matter  how  important  and 
controversial,  a  simple  majority  is  all 
that  is  required  to  act. 

Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  a  majority  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  doing  business  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  a  majority  shall  deter- 
mine rules  of  procedure. 

If  a  simple  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
act  on  such  critical  issues  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
appropriation  of  billions  of  doUars.  to 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  end  debate 
seems  to  be  entirely  unieasonable  and 
inconsistent  with  our  Constitution. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  aptly  de- 
scribed the  principle  of  majority  rule  as 
one  "sanctioned  by  oiur  governmental 
practices,  by  business  procedure  and  by 
the  whole  philosophy  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions." NLRB  v.  A.  J.  Tower  Co.,  329 
U.S.  324,  331. 
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Alexander  Hiimilton.  writing  In  the 
Federalist,  No.  :  CXn.  emphasizes  the  In- 
tent of  the  Pouiillng  Fathers  to  write  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  Into  our  gov- 
ernmental systep  as  follows: 

To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon  a  ma- 
jority (which  Is  iways  the  case  where  more 
than  a  majority  Is  requisite  to  a  decision) 
Is.  In  its  tendencT^,  to  subject  the  sense  of 
the  greater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser  .  .  . 
If  a  pertlnaclous[  minority  can  control  the 
opinion  of  a  majority,  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  It.  the  majority.  In  order 
that  something  niay  be  done,  must  conform 
to  the  views  of  the  minority:  and  thus  the 
sense  of  the  smaller  number  will  overrule 
that  of  the  greauer,  and  give  a  tone  to  na- 
tional proceedings. 

SECOND  BASIcjcONSTmmONAL  ISStTE 

In  addition  tq  the  principle  of  major- 
ity rule,  there  ik  a  second  basic  consti- 
tutional issue — ihe  proposition  that  the 
Senate  at  the  outset  of  a  new  Congress 
can  by  majorit*  vote  work  its  will  on 
the  rules  undci  which  it  chooses  to 
operate. 

The  Constitumon  provides  in  article  I, 
section  5  "thatTeach  house  may  deter- 
jnine'ihe  rules  if  its  proceedings."  Both 
this  language  and  its  context  make  clear 
that  "each  hous^"  means  not  only  the  two 
arms  of  the  Conkress — that  is,  the  House 
and  the  Senat*— but  also  the  separate 
legislative  hou^s  of  each  succeeding 
Congress.  No  relison  has  been  or  can  be 
adduced  to  intejrpret  this  constitutional 
provision  as  a  gjrant  of  rule  making  au- 
thority to  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  meeting  for  the  first  time 
in  1789  and  withholding  this  same 
authority  from  the  Members  of  later 
Congresses. 

Both  language  and  logic  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  make  rules  is  granted  to  each 
House  of  each  Congress. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  each  new  Congress 
has  the  power  ,o.  and  does,  adopt  new 
rules  on  the  opening  of  each  Congress. 
The  identical  constitutional  provision 
cannot  reasonably  be  given  a  different 
interpretation  \»  hen  applied  to  the  Sen- 
ate, a  coordina  ;e  branch  of  the  "Con- 
gress of  the  Unit  ed  States." 

Clearly,  articl ;  I,  section  5  of  the  Con- 
stitution gives  he  majority  of  the  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  right  to  "de- 
termine the  riles  of  its  proceedings" 
unfettered  by  ictions  or  niles  of  the 
Senate  of  any  pi  eceding  Congress. 

Powerful  support  for  this  principle  has 
been  given  in  1957.  1959,  and  in  1961  by 
Richard  M.  Nixjn,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  In  a  series  of  advisory 
rulings.  I 

The  rulings  Issued  by  Mr.  Nixon  in 
those  years,  I  fe  ;1.  reflect  a  very  real  and 
clear  understan  iing  of  the  basic  consti- 
tutional principle  here  involved:  That 
the  Senate  of  each  new 
Congress  have  u  ndiluted  power  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  they  operate 
during  that  Congress. 

For  example,  ^n  1957,  Mr.  Nixon  ruled 
that— 


It  Is  the 
the  rules  of  the 
from  one  Congress 
the  current 


oplnldn  of  the  Chair  that  while 

^nate  have  been  continued 

to  another,  the  right  of 

majdrlty  of  the  Senate  at  the 


beginning  of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  Its 
own  rules,  stemming  as  It  does  from  the 
Constitution  Itself,  cannot  be  restricted  or 
limited  by  rules  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  in  a  previous  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  advisory  rulings 
rendered  by  Vice  President  Nixon  in  1957, 
1959,  and  1961  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rulings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vice  PaesiDENT  Nixon's  Rulings 

In  1957.  during  the  debate  on  the  rules  at 
the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  Vice  President  Nixon  gave  an  ad- 
visory ruling  as  follows  ( 103  Cong.  Rec.  178)  : 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  .mother,  the  right  of  a 
current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  its  own  rules, 
stemming  as  It  does  from  the  Constitution  it- 
self, cannot  be  restricted  or  limited  by  rules 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  In  a 
previous  Congress. 

"Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  in 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  under  which  it  desires  to 
proceed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 
constitutional. It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  22  in  practice  has 
such  an  effect. 

"The  Chair  emphasizes  that  this  Is  only 
his  own  opinion,  because  under  Senate 
precedents,  a  question  of  constitutionality 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  Itself,  and 
not  by  the  Chair. 

"At  the  beginning  of  a  session  in  a  newly 
elected  Congress,  the  Senate  can  indicate 
its  will  in  regard  to  Its  rules  in  one  of  three 
ways: 

"First.  It  can  proceed  to  conduct  Its  busi- 
ness under  the  Senate  rules  which  were  in 
effect  In  the  previous  Congress  and  thereby 
indicate  by  acquiescence  that  those  rules  con- 
tinue in  effect.  This  has  been  the  practice  in 
the  past. 

"Second.  It  can  vote  negatively  when  a 
motion  is  made  to  adopt  new  rules  and  by 
such  action  Indicate  approval  of  the  previous 
rules. 

"Third.  It  can  vote  affirmatively  to  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  new  rules. 

"Turning  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
in  which  the  Senate  now  finds  Itself,  if  the 
motion  to  table  should  prevail,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  by  such  action  would  have  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  the  previous  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  those  rules  would  be  binding 
on  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this  Con- 
gress unless  subsequently  changed  under 
those  rules. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  shall  fall,  the  Senate  can  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  rules  under  whatever 
procedures  the  majority  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proves. 

"In  summary,  until  the  Senate  at  the  initi- 
ation of  a  new  Congress  expresses  its  will 
otherwise,  the  rules  in  effect  In  the  previous 
Congress  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  remain 
in  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  bound  by  any  provision  In 
those  previous  rules  which  denies  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  Its  own  rules." 

In  1959.  during  the  debate  on  the  rules  at 
the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress.  Vice  President  Nixon  gave  advisory 
rulings  as  follows: 

"Under  the  advisory  opinion  the  Chair 
rendered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  until 
the  Senate  indicates  otherwise  by  Ita  major- 


ity vote  the  Senate  Is  proceeding  under  the 
rules  adopted  previously  by  the  Senate,  but, 
as  the  Chair  also  Indicated  In  that  opinion. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  a  constitutional  right  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  Congress  to  determine 
what  rules  it  desires  to  follow"  (105  Cong. 
Rec.  6). 

***** 

"The  resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  considered  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  which  have  been  adopted  previ- 
ously by  the  Senate.  But  as  the  Chair  stated 
earlier  today,  and  as  he  expressed  himself 
more  fully  In  an  advisory  opinion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  Congress,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  the  rules  previously  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  currently  in  effect  are  not, 
insofar  as  they  restrict  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  change  its  rules,  binding  on  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

"The  Chair  expressed  that  opinion  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  it  is  only  an  opinion.  The 
question  of  constitutionality  lies  within  the 
power  of  the  Senate  itself  to  decide.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  Senate  the  power  to 
make  its  rules.  That  means  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
rules  under  which  the  Senate  will  operate. 
This  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  is  one 
which  can  be  exercised  by  and  is  lodged  in  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  This 
right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  in  order  to 
be  operative  also  implies  the  constitutional 
right  that  the  majority  has  the  power  to  cut 
off  debate  in  order  to  exercise  the  right  of 
changing  or  determining  the  rules"  ( 105 
Cong.  Rec.  8-9). 

•  *  *  •  * 

"If,  for  example,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  which  deals  with  changing  the  rules, 
a  Senator  believes  that  action  should  be 
taken  and  debate  closed  such  Senator  at  that 
time  could  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  raise 
the  constitutional  question  by  moving  to  cut 
off  debate.  The  Chair  would  indicate  his 
opinion  that  such  a  motion  was  in  order  but 
would  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  for 
its  decision"  (105  Cong.  Rec.  9). 

***** 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  as  he  has 
expressed  it  both  yesterday  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress. 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  continue  from  session 
to  session  until  the  Senate,  at  the  begrlnnlng 
of  a  session  indicates  its  will  to  the  contrary. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  also,  how- 
ever, any  rule  of  the  Senate  adopted  in  a 
prior  Congress,  which  has  the  express  or  im- 
plied effect  of  restricting  the  constitutional 
f>ower  of  the  Senate  to  make  its  own  rules, 
is  inapplicable  when  rules  are  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congress. 

"It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  for 
example,  that  subsection  3  of  rule  XXII 
would  fall  in  that  category,  because  it  has 
the  practical  effect,  or  might  have  the  prac- 
tical effect,  of  denying  to  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress 
its  constitutional  power  to  work  its  will  with 
regard  to  the  rules  by  which  It  desires  to  be 
governed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  the  requirement  that  any  proposal  to 
amend  or  adopt  rules  lies  over  for  a  day,  un- 
der rule  XL,  would  not  have  such  an  Inhibit- 
ing effect.  Consequently,  the  Chair  believes 
that  rule  XL  is  one  which  can  properly  apply 
In  connection  with  consideration  of  the  rules 
by  the  Senate  at  this  point"  (105  Cong.  Rec. 
96). 

•  •  *  •  • 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
work  Its  will  with  regard  to  the  rules  by 
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which  It  desires  to  be  governed,  and  that  that 
right  cannot  be  restricted  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  in  one  Congress  imposing 
Its  will  on  the  membership  of  the  Senate  In 
another  Congress"  (105  Cong.  Rec.  101). 
,  *  »  •  • 

"The  key  problem  around  which  this  dls- 
rusalon  has  resolved  Is  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  can  move  to 
Wing  a  question  o/  change  of  the  rules  to  a 
vote,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  U  aware. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  Insofar 
as  that  problem  Is  concerned,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  new  rules  or  to  amend  old 
rules  without  being  inhibited  by  any  previ- 
ous rule  which  might  restrict  or  deny  the 
constitutional  right  or  power  of  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine Its  rules"  (105  Cong.  Rec.  102). 
*  *  *  •  • 

"A  constitutional  question  would  be  pre- 
sented If  the  time  should  come  during  the 
course  of  the  deljate  when  action  on  chang- 
ing the  rules  should  seem  unlikely  because 
of  extended  debate.  At  that  point  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  would  have  the  right  to  move  to  cut 
off  debate.  Such  a  motion  would  be  ques- 
tioned by  raising  a  point  of  order.  At  that 
point  the  Chair  would  submit  the  question 
to  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  a  consti- 
tutional question  had  been  raised  because 
of  the  Chairs  opinion  that  the  Senate,  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  Congress,  ha* 
the  power  to  make  its  rules.  That  power, 
in  the  Chair's  opinion,  cannot  be  restricted 
even  by  action  of  the  Senate  Itself,  which 
would  be  the  case  where  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  in  one  Congress  has  attempted 
to  curtail  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  in  another  Con- 
gress to  adopt  its  rules"  (Cong.  Rec.  103). 

In  1961,  during  the  debate  on  the  rules  at 
the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, Vice  President  Nixon  gave  advisory 
rulings  as  follows  (107  Cong,  Rec.  9-13)  : 

"The  Chair  has  Indicated  his  opinion  that 
at  the  Ijeglnnlng  of  each  new  Congress  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  determine  the 
rules  under  which  the  Senate  wUl  be  guided. 
Once  that  decision  is  made,  or  once  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  conduct  business  under 
rules  adopted  In  previous  Congresses,  those 
rules  will  then  be  in  effect." 

*  •  •  •  • 

•The  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  that  any  rule 
adopted  In  a  previous  Senate  which  would 
inhibit  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  to 
adopt  its  rules  is  not  applicable.  And,  as  the 
Chair  has  made  his  ruhng  previously,  the 
Chair  would  hold  that  in  this  Instance  the 
filing  of  the  motion  under  rule  XL.  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated  he  would  desire  to 
proceed.  Is  proper;  but  that  any  section  of 
the  rules,  other  than  rule  XL,  which  would 
inhibit  the  right  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  determine  Its 
rules,  would  not  be  applicable." 

.  •  •  *  • 

".  .  .  The  Chair  stated  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  can,  either  by  posi- 
tive action  or  by  waiver  of  the  right  to  take 
such  action  proceed  to  adopt  Its  rules;  but 
if  the  Senate  proceeds,  without  objection, 
under  rules  previously  adopted,  to  the  con- 
duct of  business.  It  Is  the  Chair's  opinion 
that  then  the  rules  adopted  In  prevlotis  Con- 
t^resses  wUl  apply  to  the  Congress  in  which 
Lhis  Senate  Is  sitting. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  at  the  beginning 
fif  a  Congress,  before  other  business  Is  trans- 
acted, a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  desire  to  change  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  has  been  operating.  It  is 


the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  majority 
rule  win  apply." 

•  •  •  •  * 

"...  As  the  Chair  pointed  out  in  his  ad- 
visory opinion  during  a  previous  session  of 
the  Senate,  any  povislon  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  In 
one  Congress  cannot.  In  his  opinion,  inhibit 
the  constitutional  right  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  any  new  Congress 
to  adopt  their  rules  by  majority  vote. 

"As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  properly 
pointed  out,  only  a  majority  vote  Is  required 
to  change  the  rules.  If  the  Senate  reaches  the 
point  of  voting. 

"What  the  Chair  held  as.  In  his  opinion, 
unconstitutional  was  the  attempt  of  the 
Senate  In  a  previous  Congress  to  inhibit  the 
right  of  the  Senate  In  a  practical  sense  to  get 
to  the  point  where  It  could  adopt  rules  by 
majority  vote." 

r-  .  •  •  • 

"The  Chair  in  his  advisory  opinion  did  hold 
that  the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body  and 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  did  continue 
except  for  any  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  would 
Inhibit  the  constitutional  right  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  change  its 
rules  or  adopt  new  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  session  of  the  Senate.  This  was  the 
basis  of  the  Chair's  advisory  opinion.  The 
Chair's  opinion  was  not  that  it  was  not  a 
continuing  body  and  that  it  began  with  no 
rules  at  all  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Clialr  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  does  operate  under  and 
begins  its  btislness  with  the  rules  adopted 
In  previous  sessions  of  the  Senate:  but  the 
Chair  holds  that  any  provision  of  the  rules 
previously  adopted  which  would  restrict  what 
the  Chair  considers  to  be  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  change  the  Senate's  rules,  or  to 
adopt  new  rules,  would  not  be  applicable." 

.  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chair  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXXU  which  would  in- 
hibit the  right  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  to  change  Its  rules  by  majority  vote 
would  be  unconstitutional." 

*  *  •  •  • 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  so  long 
as  no  substantive  business  Is  undertaken  by 
the  Senate  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress 
still  Is  In  effect,  so  that  the  Senate  would  be 
able  to  adopt  its  rules  under  the  majority 
procedure  which   the  Chair  has  described." 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  similarly. 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  at  the  opening 
of  the  90th  Congress  in  1967,  ruled  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  in  a  new  Congress 
has  the  power  to  revise  rule  XXn.  In- 
deed, the  Vice  President  has  long  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  liberalize 
the  cloture  rule. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  very  encouraging 
that  the  Vice  President  announced  yes- 
terday that  if  a  majority,  but  less  than 
two-thirds,  of  those  present  and  voting, 
vote  in  favor  of  the  pending  motion  to 
close  debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  11,  he  intends  to  rule 
that  the  motion  carries — and  debate  will 
proceed  under  the  cloture  provisions  of 
ruleXXn. 

Such  a  ruling  no  doubt  will  be  ap- 
pealed: but  if  the  Vice  President  is  sus- 
tained in  his  ruling,  we  may  then  proceed 
to  consider  the  merits  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 11. 

The  Vice  President's  announced  inten- 
tion, of  course,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 


the  constitutional  principle  enunciated 
by  former  Vice  President  Nixon,  that  in 
a  new  Congress  the  majority  hsis  the 
power  to  cut  off  debate  in  order  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  changing  or  determining 
the  rules — 105  Congressional  Record, 
8-9. 

To  further  support  this  proposition.  It 
has  long  been  an  established  constitu- 
tional procedure  that  the  Senate  of  each 
new  Congress  make  a  fresh  start  on  all 
major  activities  and  becin  legislative  and 
executive  business  anew. 

All  consideration  of  bills,  resolutions, 
treaties,  and  nominations  starts  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress,  without  ref- 
erence to  or  continuation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  past.  New  officers  and 
committee  members  are  elected  in  the 
Senate  of  each  new  Congress.  When  the 
Senate  finally  adjourns  sine  die  the  slate 
is  wiped  clean  and  proceedings  begin 
again  de  novo  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  strongest  argument  in  opposition 
to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  decide  the 
rules  under  which  it  wishes  to  operate 
is  the  assertion  that  because  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  carry  over  from  Con- 
gress to  Congress,  the  Senate  is,  there- 
fore, a  continuing  body  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate rules  therefore  should  carry  over. 

But  this  argument  is  illogical.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  carryover  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  always  carries  over  a  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  rules  without 
change.  Obviously  the  newly  elected  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  membership,  both 
by  their  numbers  and  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  might  very  well  change  the 
majority  view  on  rules. 

It  is  this  majority  view  that  is  and 
should  be  determinative  under  our  con- 
tMtutional  form  of  government. 

The  argument  that  the  two-thirds 
carryover  prevents  the  new  majority 
from  acting  on  the  rules  disenfranchises 
not  only  the  newly  elected  one-third, 
but  the  new  majority,  who  are  prevented 
from  exercising  their  powers  and  duties 
to  make  the  rules  under  which  they  will 
carry  out  their  public  mandate. 

SENATE    STILL    A    DELIBERATIVE    BODY    VNDER 
SENATE     RESOLUTION     I  I 

Another  argument  advanced  by  thoic 
favoring  retention  of  the  two-thirds  clo- 
ture rule  is  that  enough  time  must  be 
allowed  for  thorough  debate  on  a  given 
issue. 

Nothing  in  the  instant  proposal  would 
threaten  thorough  and  extended  debate. 
Indeed,  I  feel  that  the  Senate  should  re- 
main a  deliberative  body,  debating  ma- 
jor issues  of  public  importance  thor- 
oughly and  fully,  if  necessary,  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  to  help  inform  the  peo- 
ple and  even  influence  the  ultimate  vote. 

A  three-fifths  cloture  rule,  I  believe, 
would  continue  to  assure  the  privilege  of 
extended  debate,  while  at  the  same  time 
enable  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  bring  issues  to  a  vote. 

The  Senate  often  passes  far-reaching 
legislation — some  involving  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars — after  only  a  few  days 
of  debate.  In  the  light  of  such  experi- 
ences, to  contend  that  Senate  Resolution 
11  imduly  restricts  debate  Is  not  persua- 
sive at  all. 
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Without  a  do^bt,  full  debate  Is  neces- 
sary to  define  add  clarify  Issues  so  as  to 
inform  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  Only  in  this  way 
may  the  Senate  reach  thoughtful  deci- 
sions on  any  issiie  or  legislative  proposal. 

At  the  same  til  ne,  in  order  to  discharge 
its  functions  as  a  parliamentary  body,  the 
Senate  should  be  able  to  act  and  to  reach 
a  vote  on  importi  .nt  issues. 

No  action  at  nil,  particularly  on  such 
important  matters,  is  in  my  opinion  just 
as  irresponsible  as  hasty  action. 

After  providing  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  for  ample  i  jresentatlon  of  all  sides 
of  an  issue,  it  is  important  to  allow  the 
majority  to  work  its  will,  within  constitu- 
tional limits. 

Debate  which  ;eases  to  inform  and  in- 
stead becomes  a  parliamentary  device  to 
delay  or  prevent  a  vote  can  only  frustrate 
our  democratic  process. 

In  our  govemi  nental  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  tiere  exist  effective  re- 
straints against ;  lasty  and  unwise  action. 

Our  bicamen  1  national  legislature, 
with  a  Senate  iind  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatjyes,  is  itself  such  a  restraint — 
one  iXQUSe  acting  as  a  check  on  the  other. 

Further  safeg  lards  may  be  found  in 
the  Presidential  /eto  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  exercise  of  its  power  of  judicial 
review. 

The  rights  of  I  he  minority  to  be  heard 
and  represented  in  the  Congress  appear 
to  be  protected  aqequately. 

Senate  Resolution  11,  while  providing 
for  full  debate  end  consideration,  also 
allows  the  majority  to  act  if  it  so  desires. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  require- 
ment of  a  two-tliirds  majority  to  impose 
cloture  is  an  extremely  difBcult  vote  to 
achieve.  The  lef  islative  history  of  pre- 
vious attempts  o  invoke  cloture  under 
conclusively  shows  this. 

As  I  said  earli(  r.  I  would  greatly  prefer 
a  Senate  rule  a  lowing  a  constitutional 
majority  to  clos<  debate.  However,  when 
this   proposal   was   introduced   in    1967, 


there  were  very 


ported  the  measi  re 

Realizing  this,  I  feel  that  a  three-fifths 
majority  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
is  entirely  reasonable  and  modest,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  support  Senate  Resolution 
II. 

I  urge  that  th4  Senate  now  act  to  limit 
the  discussion  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolutidn  11  in  order  that  the 
way  may  be  clea  -ed  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  three-fift  is  cloture  rule. 
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In  his  role  now  as  a  Senator  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  he  has 
unexcelled  opportunity  to  make  an  even 
greater  contribution.  I  am  confident  he 
will  rise  to  this  occasion  as  he  has  so 
many  times  in  the  past. 

In  an  editorial  this  morning,  the 
■Washington  Post  stated: 

The  Democrats  did  select  as  their  Chair- 
man a  young  man  who  In  many  ways  per- 
sonifies what  they  are  after  as  a  national 
party. 

More  than  that,  I  believe  that  Fred 
Harris  personifies  what  we  are  after  as 
a  people  and  a  nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial as  well  as  Senator  Harris'  remarks 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
following  his  election  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.   15,   1969) 
And  Senator  Harris  Takes  Over 

The  emphasis  was  on  the  upbeat  at  yes- 
terday's meeting  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Repeated  reference  was  made 
to  the  closeness  of  the  Party's  November 
defeat,  to  the  challenging  work  that  lies 
ahead,  and  above  all  to  the  future  with  all 
its  concomitant  possibilities — youth,  reln- 
vigoratlon.  an  open  and  responsive  and 
reunited  Party,  and  one  (needless  to  say) 
that  will  be  back  in  business  in  1972.  Much 
of  this  may  be  discounted  as  the  customary 
rhetoric  of  the  recently  defeated,  but  the 
Democrats  did  select  as  their  Chairman  a 
young  man  who  in  many  ways  personifies 
what  they  are  after  as  a  national  Party, 
Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma.  In  his  brief 
time  in  Washington,  the  38-year-old  Senator 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  skillful,  na- 
tionally minded  politician;  he  has  main- 
tained good  relations  with  the  Party's  prin- 
cipal elements,  Including  its  Humphrey  and 
its  Kennedy  wings;  and  his  part  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Kerner  Commission  Re- 
port, among  other  things,  has  left  no  ambi- 
guity as  to  where  he  stands  on  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  continue  to 
divide  the  Party. 

Things  are  not  nearly  so  rosy  for  the 
Democrats  as  their  official  pronoxincements 
would  suggest.  There  Is  the  campaign  debt 
to  be  settled.  There  are  the  ordinary  dilem- 
mas of  a  party  out  of  power — the  tension 
between  its  congressional  and  noncongres- 
sional  sectors  being  an  example.  If  the  lat- 
ter problem  is  less  pressing  at  the  moment 
for  the  Democrats  than  it  might  be,  that  is 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sin- 
gularly out-of-offlce  around  the  country  in 
the  big  states.  Beyond  that  there  is  the 
fundamental  question  of  how  they  can  hold 
their  dissolving  coalition  together — if  at  all. 
The  Democrats  can  look  forward,  for  in- 
stance, to  mvich  internal  warfare  within 
Big  Labor  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that 
warfare  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  their 
own  Party  atfairs.  They  also  must  make  some 
very  tough,  tough  realistic  decisions  about 
how  to  proceed  in  the  South.  After  1968. 
they  can  hardly  have  many  illusions  about 
the  practicality  of  holding  their  minimal 
strength  there  or  of  rebuilding  it  with  any- 
thing less  than  positions  which  would  doom 
them  in  their  Northern  city  strongholds.  Not 
that  all  is  well  in  the  North:  Democratic 
organizations  in  crucial  places  are  becoming 
ever  less  willing  to  register  those  black 
voters  who  support  the  Party  nationally, 
but  who  also  have  a  way  of  throwing  local 
Party  officialdom  out   of  office. 

Questions  have  been  raised  within  the 
Party  as  to  whether  a  Senator — as  distinct 


from  a  lees  harried,  full-time  Chairman — 
will  be  able  to  give  the  Party  the  attention 
it  requires.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  To 
carry  on  the  upbeat  strain  the  National 
Committee  played  so  heavily  yesterday,  you 
could  say  that  with  a  Senator  at  the  top 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  a  split  will 
develop  between  the  Hill  and  the  Commit- 
tee itself,  or  that  their  natural  suspicions 
of  each  other  will  have  the  ordinary  chance 
to  flower.  And  it  would  be  no  trick  to  point 
to  full-time  Chairmen  who  ha\*e  also  been 
full-time  disasters.  Senator  Harris,  by  his 
personal  style  and  his  record,  Is  certainly 
qualified  for  the  job.  He  has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him. 

Acceptance  Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator  Fred 
R.  Harris.  Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  at  the 
Democratic    National    Committee    Meet- 
ing, January    14,   1969,  Washington,  D.C. 
First,  may  I  express  my  gratitude  for  your 
decision  and,  also,  my  appreciation  for  the 
warm  endorsement  by  the  man  who  has  led 
us  in  such  a  magnificent  way  in  the  recent 
campaign.       Vice       President       Huljert      H. 
Humphrey. 

Not  satisfied,  alone,  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Vice  President  and  other  lead- 
ers, I  wanted  to  talk  with  each  one  of  you 
personally  and — with  rare  exceptions,  when 
I  was  unable  to  reach  one  or  two  of  you — 
I  have  now  talked  with  each  of  you.  We  have 
had  very  helpful  conversations,  with  frank 
interchanges  about  our  mutual  concerns.  I 
wanted  to  do  this  because  I  am  dedicated  to 
the  relnvigoratlon  and  enhanced  importance 
of  this  Committee,  and  to  the  participation 
of  each  one  of  you  In  all  of  this  Party's  proc- 
esses and  positions. 

And  that  is  the  way  It  is  going  to  be. 
Following  the  magnificent  campaign  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie,  we  have  inherited  a  party 
which  is  not  In  despair,  but  which  Is  vigorous 
enough  to  have  elected  a  majority  In  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  which  maintains 
a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  for 
1970  and  1972. 

Following  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  we  have  inherited 
a  party  which  already  has  the  beginnings  of 
the  organization  and  structure  which  will 
spell  victory  in  the  years  ahead. 

More  than  an  honor,  you  have  now  given 
me  a  sobering  responsibility,  and  you  have 
indicated  your  willingness  to  share  this  bur- 
den with  me.  In  the  words  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, "I  do  not  shrink  from  this  responsi- 
bility; I  welcome  it." 

■  For,  as  the  life  of  the  late  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy made  so  clear,  the  three  great  moral  Is- 
sues of  our  time — peace,  race  and  poverty — 
have  converged  in  one  great  tide  of  history 
And  the  Democratic  Party  cannot  evade  the 
burden  of  leadership  which  these  issues  im- 
pose upon  us — the  burden  to  help  move 
America  to  respond  to  these  old  but  freshly- 
urgent  problems  and  to  the  basic  needs  oi 
man. 

These  are  the  problems  of  Senators,  they 
are  the  problems  of  parties  and  they  are  the 
problems  of  citizens. 

Therefore,  with  the  assurance  of  a  top- 
notch,  full-time  staff,  my  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party  are  mutually 
compatible  and  mutually  reinforcing. 

I  want  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  a  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  influence  In  national  af- 
fairs, offering  constructive  alternatives  on  the 
critical  issues  of  our  time. 

I  want  it  to  be  an  open  Party,  encouraging 
the  widest  possible  participation  in  all  its 
decision-making  processes,  made  fully  demo- 
cratic. 

I  want  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
to  work  in  close  harmony  with  the  Demo- 
cratic  majority   In   the   House   and   Senate, 
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launching  immediately  the  Oongreaalonal 
campaign  of  1970. 

My  fellow  Oklahoman,  Will  Rogers,  once 
said,  "There  Is  a  lot  of  good  sense  in  the  old 
normal  majority," 

With  your  help,  we  shall  call  forth  that 
good  sense — that  great  reservoir  of  Idealism 
and  goodness — which  is  in  the  American 
people. 

POEMS  BY  MARGUERITE  MITCHELL 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Mitchell  Marshall,  a  Kansan 
now  teaching  in  the  Washington,  DC, 
school  system,  has  written  a  moving 
poetic  tribute  to  the  late  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  I  am  most  pleased  that  Mrs. 
Marshall  sent  this  poem  to  me.  And  on 
this  birthday  of  Dr.  King.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  poem  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Marshall  was  also 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  poem  by  Miss 
Antoinette  Yolkum,  a  student  at  McKin- 
ley  High  School  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  tribute  to  Dr.  King  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE  Black  Moses:  The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr. 
(By  Marguerite  Mitchell  Marshall) 
Negroes  in  America  received  another  defeat 
in   their  search   for  Freedom   with   the 
assassination  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

•nirough  his  Philosophy  of  non-violence: 
The  doors  of  integration  and  equal  op- 
portunitlee  opened  for  Negroes.  Civil 
Rights  Laws  became  a  reality,  and  gave 
us  insight  into  Justice. 

Throughout  his  Life  which  was  a  symbol  of 
Hope,  Love,  Truth,  and  Freedom  for  all 
mankind:  He  led  us  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness where  despair,  hatred  and  strife 
were  prevalent. 

Through  his  legacy  He  left  us  the,  ".  .  .  dream 
that  one  day  .  .  .  the  sons  of  former 
slaves  and  the  sons  of  former  slave  own- 
ers will  be  able  to  sit  down  together  at 
the  table  of  brotherhood." 

Now  the  Negro  must  take  this  legacy  that  he 
left  and  build  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
future.  Thus,  assuring  his  reaching  the 
Promised  Land  where  a  better  life  for 
humanity  is  reserved. 

The  Man  Who  Had  a  Dream 

(By  Antoinette  Yolkum) 

A  man  of  non-violence, 

A  man  of  peace, 

A  man  who  gave  his  life  for  his  followers, 
who  in  turn  must  carry  on  his 
"Dream." 

A  man  who  was  to  lead  us  to  the  Promised 
Land  where  Righteousness.  Love,  and 
FYeedom  abound. 

A  man  who  struggled  dally  to  bring  mankind 
together,  to  aid  the  downtrodden,  and 
to  affect  a  brotherhood  society — 

This  man  was  The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr. 


CRISIS  IN  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  imcurbed  escalation  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  me,  and  I  be- 


lieve that  it  should  be  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  every  American  citizen  Interested  in 
the  future  of  the  Federal  City.  The  bar- 
baric killing  and  the  mounting  banditry 
throughout  the  city  have  created  a  crUis 
in  the  people's  confidence  in  the  ability, 
or  the  willingness,  of  their  Government 
to  provide  them  the  protection  in  their 
places  of  business,  on  the  streets,  and  In 
their  homes  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  Washington  Post,  in  a  very  fine 
editorial  published  in  its  Sunday  edi- 
tions, took  note  of  the  fact  that  crime 
in  the  District  has  grown  even  worse  in 
the  first  days  of  the  new  year  than  it 
was  before.  The  situation  that  now  ex- 
ists is  completely  intolerable.  The  time 
is  long  past  for  rhetoric.  Positive  action 
to  curb  the  criminals  is  demanded,  or 
the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States 
will  be  reduced  to  a  hideous,  fearsome 
place  in  which  no  person  can  be  safe 
from  the  predators  who  prowl  it  by  day 
and  by  night. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Post  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Crime  Crisis  in  Washington,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  12,  19691 

The  Crime  Crisis  in  Washington 
The  murder  of  two  young  FBI  special 
agents  who  were  trying  to  arrest  a  robbery 
suspect,  Wken  together  with  the  recent  rash 
of  bank  holdups  and  multiple  shootings,  are 
grim  confirmation  in  dramatic  form  of  a  far 
wider  condition — a  kind  of  crisis  of  crime — 
in  our  community.  The  killing  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  has  a  special  shock  effect.  So  do  bank 
holdups,  because  they  are  daring  and  usually 
involve  a  deadly  weapon  and  large  amounts 
of  cash.  There  have  been  14  such  robberies 
in  this  area  Just  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  if  the  rate  continues,  bank  hold- 
ups this  year  could  more  than  double  the 
number  in  1968.  This  prospect  is  harrowing 
enough,  and  all  the  more  so  when  placed  in 
the  perspective  of  the  total  crime  problem. 
For  the  robberies  of  banks  and  other  large 
businesses  actually  account  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  all  robberies  that  occur  on  streets  and 
In  alleys  and  dark  hallways,  and  probably  in- 
fUct  the  least  human  suffering.  Insurance 
does  not  usually  cover  the  weeks  wages 
snatched  from  a  handbag,  or  the  week's  earn- 
ings taken  from  a  small  shopkeeper's  cash 
register.  For  these  victims,  small  crimes  can 
be  a  very  large  personal  catastrophe. 

The  minutely  detailed  statistics  in  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  illustrate  this  point.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1965.  the  Commission  reporte 
there  were  14.187  robberies.  Of  these,  10.509 
<74.1  per  cent)  took  place  on  the  street.  Dur- 
ing that  six-year  period,  banks  accounted  for 
35  (or  .2  per  cent)  of  all  robberies. 

These  statistics  are  the  most  accurate 
available  and  yet  they  do  not  give  the  full 
picture  for  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
counless  robberies  that  are  not  reported — the 
purse-snatchings  and  muggings  which  the 
police  are  never  told  about.  And  these  statis- 
tics, it  has  to  be  emphasized,  deal  only  with 
the  crime  of  robbery,  which  is  in  itself  only 
a  piece  of  the  larger  crime  problem,  running 
the  gamut  from  prostitution  and  narcotics 
traffic  to  rape  and  murder.  Crime  of  all  kinds 
must  be  counted  In,  not  only  because  almost 
all  Kinds  of  crime  are  on  the  rise,  but  be- 


cause it  is  crime,  In  Its  totality,  which  U 
creating  a  growing  crisis  of  confidence  in  our 
community.  This  secondary,  psychological 
effect,  this  sense  of  near-hysteria,  is  not  al- 
ways rational;  it  contributes  very  little  to  a 
reasoned  solution  of  the  problem.  But  it  is  no 
less  real  on  that  account  and  no  leas  reason- 
able— the  fear  of  the  private  citizen,  black  as 
well  as  white,  to  walk  the  streets  and  the  fear 
of  corporate  leaders,  and  of  businessmen  big 
and  little,  black  as  well  as  white,  of  doing 
business  in  our  city. 

Plainly,  more,  much  more  must  be  done. 
To  say  that,  however,  is  not  to  say  very 
much,  for  if  any  of  the  answers  were  easy, 
we  would  not  have  the  problem  that  we 
have.  Yet  there  are  things  that  can  be  done, 
for  the  long  haul  and  for  right  now.  and  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  begin  looking  for 
them  is  in  the  Crime  Commission's  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  entire  system 
of  law  enforcement,  criminal  Justice,  punish- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  The  report  was 
issued  In  December.  1966.  yet  two  years  later 
little  has  been  done  with  it  beyond  a  sig- 
nificant beginning  in  reorganizing  the  police 
department. 

For  example,  the  Commission  called  for 
substantial  reduction  In  the  time  it  takes  for 
a  felon  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  for  addi- 
tional court  personnel  to  make  this  speedup 
possible.  Yet  the  delays  and  backlogs  get 
longer,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  of  the  53 
adult  suspects  arrested  for  robbing  Federal 
banking  institutions  In  1968.  none  has  been 
tried.  And  of  the  five  Judges  the  Commission 
suggested  be  added  to  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  Congress  authorized  only  two— ;.nd 
they  have  not  been  appointed. 

The  "major  effort"  the  Commission  called 
for  to  upgrade  the  city's  correctional  institu- 
tions has  been  miniscule.  Ironically,  the 
Commission  called  for  an  improvement  of 
the  security  of  Lorton  Reformatory,  from 
which  the  man  accused  of  slaying  the  FBI 
agents  escaped  last  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  set  of  recommendations — on 
which  the  least  action  has  been  taken— was 
for  a  major  expansion  of  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices for  Juvenile  delinquents,  because  that 
would  serve  to  interrupt  a  Juvenile  career  In 
crime  before  behavior  patterns  became  per- 
manent. And  still  the  facilities  for  handling 
youthful  delinquents  are  badly  under- 
staffed—and still  ineffective. 

Apart  from  these  longer-term  proposals, 
there  Is  one  area  of  potential  reform— bail 
procedures— which  might  offer  .some  promise 
of  more  immediate  *ienefit.  The  right  to  re- 
lease pending  trial  is  basic— but  not  neces- 
sarily lounune  to  sensible  and  reasonable  re- 
strictions In  cases  where  ;in  overriding  pub- 
lic interest  is  found  to  be  involved.  Under 
present  law.  In  most  cases,  judges  are  re- 
quired to  grant  ball  unless  there  is  some 
good  reason  to  believe  an  accused  person  will 
not  show  up  for  trial.  But  release  of  an  ac- 
cused is  now  such  a  simple,  routine  business 
that  cases  abound  of  defendants  committing 
the  same  or  more  serious  crimes  while  await- 
ing trial.  Serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  an  amendment  that  would  make  It 
possible  for  a  judge  to  use  more  discretion 
before  making  It  to  easy  for  hardened  crim- 
inals to  be  set  free  for  prolonged  periods: 
tougher  bail  regulations,  however,  must 
come  accompanied  by  judicial  reform  lo  pre- 
vent long  delays  before  a  defendant  is 
brought  to  trial."  In  any  event,  a  set  of  bail 
procedures  appropriate  to  shoplifters  is  not 
necessarily  appropriate  to  an  accused  holdup 
man  with  a  long  history  of  arresU. 

Not  even  a  combination  of  many  measures 
offers  certain  promise  of  an  early  end  to  the 
current  crisis  in  crime.  What  Is  certain,  how- 
ever, is  that  if  extraordinary  measures  are 
not  taken,  an  already  intolerable  situation 
will  get  still  less  tolerable,  and  the  measures 
that  may  then  become  necessary — or  that  an 
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alarmed  &nd  outmged  public  may  insist  are 
neceaeary — wUl  b4  of  a  kind  that  will  ser- 
iously threaten  those  elementary  human 
rights  which  mu«t  always  be  upheld  If  we 
are  to  remain  a  f|«e  society  under  law.  It  U 
not  too  late  to  fli|d  that  proper  balance  be- 
tween Justice  an<|  effective  law  enforcement, 
to  move  forcefull*  along  lines  the  President's 
Crime  CommlasloA  has  already  laid  out.  But 
It  Is  getting  very  late. 


OUTPATIENT 
CARE— INTE? 
DUCE  LEOI£ 


)RUOS  UNDER  MEDI- 
fTION    TO    REINTRO- 
iTION 


Mr.  M0NT0"5JA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senators  know.  1 1  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  burdejis  placed  upon  a  number 
of  our  older  citlzfens  by  the  large  expendi- 
tures they  must  [make  each  year  for  pre- 
scription medicaitions.  In  1967,  for  exam- 
ple, over  260  million  prescriptions  were 
written  for  persons  aged  65  and  over  in 
the  United  siates,  while  the  total 
expenditures  Dor  these  medications 
amounted  to  wejl  over  $1  billion.  If  these 
costs  were  spread  equally  over  all  older 
persons,  they  wjuld  indeed  constitute  a 
^significant  flnarcial  drain  on  the  limited 
^on9Ba_lc  resources  of  the  elderly.  Tragi- 
cally, however,  we  know  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  not  uniformly  distrib- 
uted— some  old((r  persons  have  no  pre- 
scription costs  in  any  one  year,  or  have 
costs  which  art,  by  and  large,  within 
manageable  limi  ts.  Others,  however,  have 
requirements  fo'  medication,  the  costs  of 
which  are  nothing  short  of  catastrophic. 

For  some  3  yei  irs  now,  some  of  us  in  the 
Senate  have  woi'ked  hard  to  bring  about 
relief  to  those  who  bear  inordinately 
large  prescription  drug  expenses  each 
year.  Various  pioposals  have  been  made 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  supple- 
mentary medica  insurance  portion  of  the 
medicare  progrsm  to  include  outpatient 
prescription  dnigs.  In  1966,  we  passed 
such  a  program,  but  the  House  did  not 
agree  to  its  adoption.  In  1967.  we  nearly 
enacted  anothei'  program — one  which  I 
offered  as  an  i.mendment  to  the  then 
proposed  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967. 

Although  we  t  lid  not  enact  a  program, 
we  did  manage  .o  direct  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
study  the  matter  in  great  detail  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  now  1969,  and  we 
should  be  ready  to  take  action  in  this 
area — no  longer  can  there  be  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  neec .  to  study  the  matter  into 
oblivion. 

I  have  not  hid.  as  yet,  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  final  report  of  the 
Secretary  and  he  Task  Force  on  Pre- 
scription Drugs,  which  was  only  released 
yesterday,  although  I  understand  that 
they  have  reco:  amended  a  program  of 
limited  drug  coi  erage.  It  is  my  intention 
to  reintroduce  legislation  to  achieve  the 
objectives  outli  led  in  my  earlier  pro- 
posals. In  drawi  ig  up  my  proposal,  I  cer- 
tainly intend  t^i  take  into  accoimt  the 
findings  and  idisas  of  the  task  force  re- 
port and  the  Secretary's  recommended 
courses  of  action.  However,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  kijid  of  program  which  is 
being  proposed  by  the  task  force  is  sub- 
stantially diffen  nt  in  design  and  financ- 


ing. It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
examine  carefully  the  assumptions  and 
rationale  used  by  the  task  force  to  sup- 
port their  views  on  particular  proposals. 
I  hope  that  this  can  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  that  we  may  move 
toward  a  workable  program  for  our 
older  citizens. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PRESIDENTIAL   PAY   BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pres- 
idential pay  bill,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  10) 
to  increase  the  per  annum  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
it  will  be  a  live  quorxim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


|No.5Leg.| 

Ailcen 

Goldwater 

Murdt 

Allen 

GoodeU 

Murphy 

Allott 

Gore 

Muskle 

Andcrfor. 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Harris 

Percy 

Bible 

Hart 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Holland 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcofl 

Byrd.  Va, 

Hruska 

Russell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Case 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Church 

Jackson 

Scott 

Cook 

Javlts 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long 

Stevens 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

WiUiams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Pulbright 

Moss 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  f Mr.  Pell  > .  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Tyd- 
iNGs ) .  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS)  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  would 
the  clerk  be  kind  enough  to  read  the 
House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 102  of  title  3.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(100.000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  noon  on  January  20,  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  speaks  for  itself.  The  House  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  raise  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
5100,000  to  $200,000,  as  is  noted  in  the 
bill  before  us.  As  section  2  indicates,  this 
act  shall  take  effect,  if  approved  by  both 
Houses,  at  noon  on  January  20,  1969. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  if  the  pay- 
increase  is  to  become  effective,  action 
must  be  taken  this  week.  The  bill  does 
not  apply  to  the  outgoing  President;  it 
will  apply,  if  approved  by  Congress,  to 
the  incoming  President.  If  nothing  i.s 
done  this  week  on  this  proposal,  it  will 
mean,  if  I  understand  the  situation  cor- 
rectly, that  nothing  can  be  done  on  this 
subject  until  4  years  from  now. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money.  Some  people  have  the  idea  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  pay  any  income  tax.  I  may  say  also 
that  some  people  have  the  idea  that  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  not  pay  any  income  tax. 
But,  of  course,  the  President  does  and  we 
do. 

On  today's  salai-y  of  $100,000,  the  Pres- 
ident pays  $49,500  in  income  tax,  leaving 
him  $50,500  in  spendable  income.  If  his 
salary  is  raised  to  $200,000  as  the  pend- 
ing bill  contemplates,  $122,000  of  that 
amount  will  go  to  income  tax  payments, 
and  only  $78,000  will  be  available  to  the 
incumbent  in  the  White  House. 

Those  are  the  facts.  The  issue  is  simple. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  as  the 
House  has  (lone,  would  give  its  full  ap- 
proval to  the  pending  bill  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  we 
had  more  time,  really,  to  discuss  the  bill. 
because  I  think  the  Committee  on  Post 
OCQce  and  Civil  Service  should  discuss 
it  thoroughly.  But  as  we  do  not  have  the 
time,  because  the  matter  is  pressing ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  But  as  the  Senator  knows. 
we  are  stymied  because  following  the 
ti-aditions.  precedents,  and  customs  of  the 
Senate,  we  could  not  take  up  proposed 
legislation  for  consideration  until  after 
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the  President  had  delivered  his  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

The  Senator  is  perfectly  correct,  but  I 
am  delighted  to  note  that  he  understands 
the  situation  that  confronts  us  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  understand  fully  why 
the  bill  has  been  brought  up  at  this 
time.  If  we  do  not  act.  the  President- 
elect will  not  be  able  to  secure  an  in- 
crease in  salary. 

It  is  a  vsridely  accepted  fact  that  the 
Presidential  salary  is  inordinately  low. 
It  is  far  below  private  industry  salaries. 
The  $100,000  increase  is  the  very  least 
we  can  do,  when  you  consider  what  he 
will  have  left  after  Federal  and  State 

t£lX6S> 

When  one  considers  the  increase  of 
SIOO.OOO,  he  will  find  that  with  our  pres- 
ent income  tax.  70  percent  of  it  will  go 
to  the  Federal  Government.  That  means 
70  percent  of  the  $100,000  will  go  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

If  the  surtax  is  continued,  another  10 
percent,  or  $7,000  will  be  added  to  the 
$70,000.  making  a  total  of  $77,000  in 
Federal  taxes. 

If  the  President  were  living  in  Hawaii, 
for  example,  and  the  State  laws  were  to 
apply  to  him,  he  would  pay  another  11 
i:>ercent  on  that  $100,000  as  the  State 
does  not  allow  a  deduction  for  Federal 
taxes.  That  would  mean  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  $11,000  more.  Thus,  if  the 
President-elect  were  living  in  Hawaii, 
with  this  $100,000  increase,  he  would  re- 
ceive after  Federal  and  State  taxes  only 
812,800;  $88,000  would  go  to  taxes. 

Were  he  to  reside  in  any  other  State, 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  confronted  with 
roughly  the  same  situation. 

So  it  can  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Increase  of  $100,000,  although  ap- 
pearing to  be  very  large,  is  in  reality  a 
very  small  increase  when  all  the  taxes 
have  been  taken  into  account. 

I  would  prefer  if  we  had  the  time,  to 
give  him  a  larger  tax-exempt  allow- 
ance— say,  $25,000— rather  than  giving 
him  a  $100,000  increase  in  salary.  How- 
ever because  we  must  complete  action 
on  this  bill  in  the  next  few  days,  before 
President-elect  Nixon  takes  office,  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  for  the  pending  bill 
although  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
more  time  for  our  Civil  Service  and 
Post  Office  Committee  to  work  on  the 
bill  and  to  consider  other  alternatives 
including  a  tax-exempt  sum  and/or  an 
Increase  In  his  retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  it  HI  behooves  me,  as  a  new 
Senator,  to  cast  my  first  vote  on  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  in- 
coming President  of  the  United  States 
by  $100,000. 

We  are  trying  to  hold  the  line  against 
inflation.  From  time  to  time,  labor- 
management  contracts  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. We  speak  very  piously  about 
holding  those  wage  Increases  to  3.6  p)er- 
cent,  to  5  percent,  to  6  percent.  Yet,  In 
one  fell  swoop,  we  would  raise  by  100 
percent  the  salary  of  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Members  of  the 


Senate  should  set  the  tone  for  the  people. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  ask  the  people 
to  abide  by  one  set  of  rules  while  we  abide 
by  another  set  of  rules. 

I  have  read  In  the  newspapers — and  I 
assume  most  Senators  have,  also — that 
the  President-elect  stated  that  he  did  not 
need  this  salary  Increase.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  does  not  wish  to 
force  on  the  President-elect  a  $100,000 
salary  Increase. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  will  cast 
his  first  vote  in  the  Senate  on  a  bill  in 
opposition  to  the  salary  increase. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
first  order  of  business  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress is  the  question  of  raising  salaries. 
The  proposal  before  the  Senate  is  one  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  President  by  100 
percent,  or  from  $100,000  to  $200,000, 
and,  in  addition,  he  would  still  retain 
the  $50,000  tax-exempt  expense  account. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  op- 
erating exp>enses— entertainment  at  the 
White  House,  the  travel  expenses  of  the 
President,  the  cost  of  his  plane,  and  so 
forth — are  not  paid  out  of  the  salary  or 
the  $50,000  expense  account,  but  such 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  a  special  con- 
tingency fund:  and.  in  my  opinion,  they 
should  be  so  paid.  I  do  not  believe  the 
operating  costs  of  the  White  House  or 
the  costs  of  official  entertainment  should 
be  charged  to  any  President.  If  this  gen- 
eral contingency  fund  is  not  adequate,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  support 
such  increase  as  was  thought  necessary. 
I  do  not  lecall  a  single  Instance  In 
which  any  Member  of  Congress — in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  in  the 
Senate — raised  a  question  about  the 
President's  having  an  adequate  allow- 
ance to  help  defray  the  operating  costs 
of  the  White  House,  and  I  most  certainly 
would  support  it. 

That  is  not  what  we  are  debating  here 
today — nor  can  we  consider  this  bill  as 
a  single  item.  We  all  know  that  this  is 
but  the  forerunner  of  a  40-percent  in- 
crease in  congressional  and  judicial 
salaries. 

In  light  of  the  size  of  the  job  I  would 
not  question  the  wisdom  of  a  $200,000 
salary  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  if  it  were  not  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  op- 
erating at  this  time.  If  the  91st  Congress 
makes  the  first  order  of  business  the 
question  of  raising  the  salary  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  $100,000,  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
doubling  of  his  salary,  the  next  order 
of  business  will  be  the  proposal  to  raise 
congressional  salaries  by  40  percent.  Im- 
mediately following  this  bill  will  be  a 
proposal  to  raise  by  40  to  50  percent  the 
salaries  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  top  echelon  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches. 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  cost  of  these 
salary  increases — including  that  of  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  executive 
at  the  top  echelon — will  not  be  a  major 
factor  in  determining  a  deficit  or  a  sur- 
plus when  we  are  dealing  with  $195  bil- 
lon in  overall  expenditures.  But  we  can- 
not consider  these  raises  by  themselves. 
If  we  approve  a  $100,000  Increase  in  the 


President's  salary,  or  doubling  it.  and  If 
we  as  Members  of  Congress,  increase  our 
salaries  immediately  thereafter  by  40 
percent,  then  neither  the  legislative 
branch  nor  the  executive  branch  can  tell 
the  2'2  million  civil  service  employees 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  10-  to  12- 
percent  Increase.  We  are  then  dealing 
with  a  $4  billion  annual  increase  in  the 
cost  of  Government  since  the  latter  in- 
crease will  automatically  be  carried  over 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Tlien.  if  Congress  is  to  raise  salaries 
from  40  percent  to  100  percent  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  and 
if  the  U.S.  Government,  as  the  largest 
employer  in  the  country,  raises  the  sal- 
aries of  its  2,500.000  employees  by  8  to 
10  percent,  or  possibly  12  percent,  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  sit  down  with 
private  industry  and  tell  them  that  we 
expect  them  to  hold  the  line  with  a  3-to- 
5-percent  increase  in  order  to  control  in- 
flation, nor  would  it  be  practical  to  a.sk 
Industry  to  control  prices. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  dealt  with  this  in 
some  other  manner  after  our  fi.scal  house 
had  been  put  in  order.  It  could  be  dealt 
with  at  a  later  date  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
sion increase,  which  would  be  far  more 
advantageous.  I  mention  that  only  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  need  for  such 
a  rush.  It  would  be  possible  to  deal  with 
the  matter  even  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  President-elect  if  we  so  desire. 
Then  we  could  determine  its  merit  after 
an  orderly  study. 

What  I  fear  is  the  psychological  effect 
of  these  increases  on  the  American  pub- 
lic at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  check 
a  serious  threat  of  inflation. 

The  American  dollar  is  still  not  out  of 
danger.  The  apparent  strength  In  the 
American  dollar  in  the  last  half  of  1968 
was  unrealistic;  it  looked  stronger  largely 
because  it  was  being  compared  with 
weaker  European  currencies. 

We  do  not  have  the  financial  position 
of  this  Government  under  control.  I 
make  that  statement  notwithstanding 
the  claims  we  heard  la.st  night  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  with  the  projection  of  a 
$2.4  billion  surplus  for  1969  and  a  S3. 4 
billion  surplus  for  1970.  I  have  not  com- 
pleted a  detailed  analysis  of  the  1970 
budget  as  It  was  submitted  to  us  yester- 
day, but  I  am  working  on  It;  and  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  that  at  a  later 
date.  However,  based  upon  a  preliminary 
analysis  I  can  say  this  with  no  fear  of 
contradiction  or  of  being  proved  wrong 
later— the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  in  balance  or  anywhere 
near  in  balance  In  June  1969,  nor  will 
the  final  results  of  1970  show  a  surplus. 
We  do  not  have  a  balanced  budget. 
When  all  of  the  fancy  manipulations  of 
the  budget  message,  which  comes  to  us 
today,  are  eliminated  we  will  find  a 
projected  deficit  of  nearly  512  billion  for 
fiscal  1970.  These  projected  surpluses 
are  nothing  but  a  mirage  that  is  going 
to  disappear  when  we  approach  the 
date.  We  saw  the  same  thing  happen 
a  year  or  two  ago.  A  year  ago  they  were 
claiming  we  would  have  a  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1968  of  only  S8  billion.  Some  of  us 
said  that  deficit  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  $22!  billion.  For  this  reason 
we  SMitd  that  we  would  have  to  have  a  10- 
Ijercent  tax  in<jrea8e.  I  Introduced  that 
tax  increase  blU  which  contained  a  aec- 
ond  proposal  to  control  spending.  It 
later  developet?  that  we  had  a  deficit 
last  year  of  a  little  over  $25  billion.  This 
year  the  budg^  situation  will  be  sub- 
stantially improved  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  reverjue  from  the  10-percent 
surcharge  and  the  expenditure  controls 
we  were  able  t^  hold.  However,  we  still 
do  not  have  a  IJudget  that  is  in  balance, 
and  It  will  not  be  brought  into  balance 
with  speeches. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  tike  more  effective  action. 

At  the  rate  w(!  are  spending  the  budget 
cannot  possibly  be  brought  into  balance 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969.  The  fiscal 
1970  budget  already  shows  a  deficit  after 
we  discount  the  manipulations. 

The  boast  wis  made  last  night  that 
our  balance-of -payments  position  has 
substantially  iriproved  in  the  last  few 
months.  I  understand  we  are  actually 
nmnlng  a  surplus  in  our  trade  balance  at 
this.ttme,  but  if  is  an  artificial  balance. 
-I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Treasury  ofBciils.  and  they  are  very 
much  concerned  that  this  false  picture 
is  going  to  resiJt  in  a  letdown  and  give 
us  a  false  feeling  of  security.  As  they 
point  out,  much  of  this  improvement  rep- 
resents an  abnormal  influx  of  foreign 
investment  cap  tal. 

Private  foreign  investors  have  in- 
creased their  net  portfolio  purchases  of 
U.S.  corporate  stocks  and  bonds  from 
about  $125  mil  ion  in  1965  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $3.7  billion  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  last  year — a  30-fold  increase. 

The  $3.7  bill  on  consisted  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion of  corporate  stocks  and  $2.1  billion 
of  bonds. 

The  tremend  )us  upsurge  of  foreign  in- 
terest in  U.S.  cdrporate  securities  reflects 
some  transient  and  some  more  lasting 
influences. 

In  the  case  of  stocks,  political  dis- 
tiu-bances  and  sluggish  business  condi- 
tions in  some  jther  advanced  countries 
contributed  tenporarily  to  interest  in 
U.S.  shares.  But  more  important  was  a 
combination  ol   several  other  factors: 

Growing  for  sign  appreciation  of  the 
strong  growtt  possibilities  of  many 
American  indu!  tiies,  particularly  in  tech- 
nologically adv  inced  lines; 

A  greatly  expanded  promotional  effort 
by  the  United  !  States  and  foreign  invest- 
ment communi  ies  to  market  U.S.  shares; 

A  desire  for  greater  portfolio  diversi- 
fication on  the  part  of  many  European 
institutional  in  /estors; 

The  rising  pc  pularity  in  Eui-ope  of  mu- 
tual fimds  investing  a  sizable  amount  of 
funds  in  US.  st  acks ;  and 

U.S.  Government  encouragement  of 
foreign  investrient  in  U.S.  securities  as 
part  of  its  b  alance-of -payments  pro- 
gram. 

The  potential  long-term  expansive  ef- 
fect of  these  fa  :tors  on  foreign  purchases 
of  U.S.  stocks  Is  substantial  indeed. 

U.S.  corpora  :e  bond  purchases  by  for- 
eigners last  year  reflected  the  induce- 
ment of  U.S.  a  irporations  under  the  for- 
eign direct  investment  program  to  fi- 


nance their  direct  investments  abroad  to 
a  much  larger  extent  from  foreign 
sources  of  capital.  They  have  done  so 
successfully  and,  because  of  the  relative 
credit  situations  here  and  abroad,  high 
credit  ratings  of  the  Issuing  companies 
and  the  increased  European  demand  for 
U.S.  securities,  at  costs  comparable  In 
many  cases  to  what  they  would  have 
paid  in  the  U.S.  for  long-term  capital. 

This  beneficial  effect  of  the  foreign  di- 
rect investment  program  for  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  was  achieved  without 
reducing  the  overall  level  of  corporate 
direct  investment  abroad  and,  therefore, 
without  shrinking  the  future  flow  of  re- 
mitted earnings  from  such  investments. 

I  repeat,  our  improved  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  not  the  result  of  our  increased 
exports  or  our  decrease  in  imports.  It  is 
because  of  the  tremendous  and  unusually 
large  investments  of  foreign  capital  com- 
ing into  this  country  in  our  stock  market 
or  in  our  bond  market  and  partly  be- 
cause we  have  an  extraordinarily  high 
interest  rate  prevailing  in  this  country. 
The  money  is  coming  in  for  investment 
today,  but  it  will  leave  just  as  fast  if  the 
picture  changes. 

To  a  large  extent  our  improved  dollar 
position  results  from  a  comparison  with 
a  weak  franc  and  the  fiow  of  capital  from 
Prance  and  certain  other  European  coun- 
tries. As  soon  as  they  reach  a  point  of 
stability  in  those  countries  that  money 
can  be  withdrawn  as  quickly. 

I  think  the  first  order  of  business  of 
the  91st  Congress  should  be  to  put  our 
financial  house  in  order  instead  of  rais- 
ing salaries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  repeat,  the  first  order  of  business 
of  this  Government  should  be  to  put  our 
finaiicial  house  in  order. 

At  this  time  these  salary  increases  can 
only  be  financed  with  borrowed  money 
on  which  we  would  pay  6-  to  7-percent 
interest.  I  do  not  think  we  should  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  President, 
Members  of  Congress,  or  any  top  official 
of  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of 
Government  until  we  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  we  have  put  our 
financial  house  in  order. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  vote  against  the 
measure  here  today.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  proposed  increase  of  sal- 
aries for  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
top  echelon  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  overlook 
the  fact  that  inflation  is  the  second  most 
serious  threat  confronting  our  country. 
Certainly  we  put  the  war  in  Vietnam 
first,  but  on  the  homefront  infiation  is 
still  a  serious  threat,  and  we  cannot 
bring  it  under  control  imless  we  start 
tightening  our  belts.  We  in  Congress  will 
be  more  effective  in  controlling  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  when  we 
demonstrate  that  we  are  willing  to  start 
practicing  economy  with  ourselves  in 
Congress. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  observation  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  matter  comes  before 
us  as  almost  one  of  the  first  substantive 
things  before  the  91st  Congress,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  imperative  to  do  it 
now  or  wait  4  years  to  do  it.  Both 
branches  of  Congress  passed  the  bill 
which  created  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Pay  Raises  of  which  Fred  Kap- 
pel.  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
A.T.  &  T.,  was  Chairman.  Among  the 
other  members  were:  John  J.  Corson, 
George  Meany.  of  the  AFLr-CIO,  Stephen 
K.  Bailey,  of  Syracuse  University  Grad- 
uate School,  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  the 
investment  banker.  Edward  Foley,  a 
Washington  attorney.  William  Spoelhof, 
President  of  Calvin  College.  Arthur  H. 
Dean,  prominent  lawyer,  and  a  partner 
in  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  and  William  T. 
Gossett. 

That  is  the  Commission  that  was  ap- 
pointed, two  Members  by  the  Senate,  two 
Members  by  the  House,  two  members  by 
the  Chief  Justice  and,  I  suppose,  three 
by  the  President.  This  is  a  continuing 
Commission  and  it  is  authorized  to  eval- 
uate judicial,  executive,  and  congres- 
sional salaries  eveiT  4  years.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  Constitution  that  if 
the  President's  salary  is  not  raised  be- 
fore he  takes  the  oath  of  ofiQce  it  cannot 
be  raised  during  his  incumbency.  Un- 
fortunate as  that  may  seem  from  our 
standpoint,  it  is  an  inescapable  fact,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  deal  with  it. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  very  much 
money  left  for  the  President.  I  saw  the 
figures  at  the  White  House  yesterday 
when  we  had  a  leadership  meeting.  Out 
of  the  S200.000,  the  President  will  be  get- 
ting $78,000  under  the  application  of 
normal  income  taxes  and  a  surtax.  So 
he  has  not  been  enriched  very  much.  I 
am  very  sure  that  if  the  President-elect 
had  a  choice  he  would  rather  have  an 
expense  allowance  that  was  tax  free. 
That  would  do  him  some  real  good.  But 
we  cannot  very  well  achieve  that.  If  we 
sent  this  measure  back  to  the  House  I 
think  they  would  be  affronted  and  they 
would  have  reason  to  be  affronted,  and 
I  am  not  about  to  do  it.  so  far  as  my  vote 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  with  a  $100,000 
increase,  bringing  his  salary  to  $200,000, 
the  President  would  pay  $122,000  in  taxes 
and  actually  receive  $78,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  present  time, 
under  a  $100,000  salary,  he  pays  $49,500 
m  taxes  and  receives  $50,500.  Thus,  what 
we  are  talking  about  in  reality  is  a  $27,- 
500  raise  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Just  for  the 
sake  of  the  Record,  and  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  Commission  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  refers  did  not  have  author- 
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ity,  50  far  as  Congress  was  concerned,  to 
bring  in  a  recommendation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's salary.  It  was  a  Commission  to 
set  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  officers,  the 
judiciary,  and  Congress,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  included;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly  so.  They  could 
not  include  it,  so  it  had  to  be  handled 
specially. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Commission  could 
not  recommend. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that 
Presidents  are  under  certain  obligations 
for  a  lot  of  things  that  do  not  meet  the 
eye.  I  know  that  President  Johnson  went 
out  to  the  Philippines  for  that  roundup 
conference  with  seven  or  eight  countries. 
One  does  not  go  emptyhanded  to  such 
a  meeting.  Souvenirs  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  rulers  of  state  sitting  around  the 
table,  and  likewise  for  their  wives. 

Now.  that  is  not  an  official  expendi- 
ture, so  it  comes  out  of  his  pocket.  In 
that  respect,  his  income  or  his  disclosable 
income  is  thereby  reduced. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  an  expense  al- 
lowance would  have  been  infinitely  better 
so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

We  had  a  rather  intimate  session 
yesterday.  We  talked  about  ladles'  clothes 
and  other  things  which  are  a  tax  upon 
the  President  and  his  family.  It  is  not  an 
easy  dish. 

I  remember  when  I  testified  on  behalf 
of  a  former  Governor  of  Illinois  out  in 
Chicago  who  was  then  under  charges  of 
evasion  of  income  taxes.  I  made  a  special 
point  of  the  fact  that  in  an  expense  ac- 
count the  Governor  had  submitted,  there 
was  an  item  of  $35  for  a  girdle  for  his 
wife.  Well.  I  marveled  that  he  could  get 
a  girdle  for  $35.  the  kind  that  she  should 
wear.  [Laughter.] 

She  was  a  very  good-looking,  queenly 
person.  He  was  the  Governor  of  a  State 
of  10.5  million  Americans.  We  want  her 
to  look  nice.  When  Governors  come  to 
Chicago  as  our  Governors  guests,  we 
want  her  to  be  able  to  entertain  the  wives 
of  the  Governors,  and  we  want  him  to  en- 
tertain the  Governors.  We  want  him  to 
do  it  right.  It  takes  a  little  money. 
Finally,  it  goes  beyond  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  and,  in  this  case,  it  can  go 
beyond  the  salary  of  the  President. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes 
5122,000.  the  President  has  got  $78,000 
left.  That  is  pretty  thin  salami  for  1 
whole  year,  when  it  is  measured  against 
the  obligations  that  fall  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, quite  beyond  the  official  entertain- 
ment that  goes  on,  the  clothes,  and  every- 
thing else  that  goes  with  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Perhaps  the  Senator  does 
not  recall,  but  I  know  that  I  do,  the  last 
time  we  raised  the  President's  salary  was 
the  first  year  I  served  in  this  body,  in 
1949.  At  that  time,  we  raised  it  from 
575,000  to  $100,000. 


Since  that  date,  we  have  raised  our 
own  salaries  twice.  In  1955,  we  raised  our 
salary  from  $15,000  to  $22,500.  I  voted 
for  that  and  I  am  proud  that  I  did. 
President  Eisenhower  recommended  that 
raise  for  us.  He  did  not  recommend  one 
for  the  Presidency  but  he  did  reccanmend 
that  Congress  raise  its  own  pay,  and  we 
persevered  and  did  so. 

Then,  in  1964,  under  a  Democratic 
President,  we  raised  our  salaries,  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  but  not  for 
himself,  from  $22,500  to  $30,000. 

Thus,  when  we  talk  about  100-percent 
salary  increase,  we  must  remind  our- 
selves that  we  have  doubled  our  own 
salaries  100  percent  since  we  raised  his. 
and  he  would  have  less  left  out  of  it 
relatively  speaking  than  we  would  have, 
because  we  are  in  a  much  lower  tax 
bracket  than  he. 

If  we  want  to  talk  in  terms  of  treating 
the  President  as  we  treat  ourselves,  it 
is  essentially  the  same  as  we  have  done 
for  ourselves,  relatively  speaking,  since 
the  last  time  we  raised  the  President's 
salary,  when  President  Truman  took  over 
for  his  first  full  term  in  office. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  fully  aware  of  it. 
I  hope  that  my  good  and  young  friend 
from  Louisiana  will  support  what  is  in 
the  President's  new  budget  in  recom- 
mending  an  increase  of   congressional 

CO  lorips 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I  ex- 
pect to  support  it.  I  voted  before  to  raise 
congressional  salaries.  But,  I  did  it,  then 
with  great  fear  and  trepidation.  In  my 
judgment,  the  best  argument  for  it  is 
that  there  are  so  many  very  fine  people 
working  in  the  Government  who  do  not 
run  for  the  job  but  who  are  deserving  of 
good  pay  because  of  the  great  sacrifices 
they  make,  whose  salaries  should  be  in- 
creased as  a  practical  matter,  but  never 
would  have  been  made  meaningful  un- 
less we  did  raise  our  own.  Otherwise,  the 
$15,000  cabinet  men  and  generals  in  the 
Army  should  get  no  more.  So  I  felt  that 
the  real  benefit  would  be  that  by  making 
our  own  salaries  realistic  we  would  be 
able  to  make  it  more  realistic  for  those 
who  serve  in  other  positions  in  Govern- 
ment where  a  man  does  not  run  for  the 
job.  In  addition  to  that,  a  Senator  made 
the  argument  which  I  have  heard  made — 
and  he  was  completely  sincere— by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  at  the  time,  that 
if  we  voted  a  salary  increase  for  our- 
selves, from  $15,000  to  522,500,  there  was 
no  way  to  avoid  voting  a  salary  increase 
for  civil  service  employees,  the  Post  Office 
and  others. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  civil  service  em- 
ployees should  be  paid  more.  I  think  that 
Post  Office  Department  employees  should 
also  be  paid  more.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  social  security  increase,  and  I  shall 
vote  to  increase  the  President's  salary. 

Let  us  set  some  basis  so  that  deserving 
Government  employees  receive  compa- 
rable pay  to  that  which  they  would  re- 
ceive in  private  industry.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  for  it.  If  that  sets  a 
precedent  for  setting  social  security  pay- 
ments at  a  level  that  would  be  more  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the 
widows,  and  orphaned  children.  I  am 
for  that,  too. 


It  gives  this  Senator  no  problem  to 
vote  for  an  increase  in  the  President's 
salary.  As  the  Senator  so  well  says,  if 
we  do  not  vote  it  now,  we  cannot  vote  it 
during  his  incumbency.  He  might  be 
president  for  8  years,  for  all  we  know, 
and  we  have  missed  the  chance  to  give 
the  man  the  remuneration  that  job  so 
well  deserves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  both 
Madison  and  Hamilton  lamented  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  remained 
open  ended,  so  far  as  congressional  sal- 
aries were  concerned.  That  is  the  way  it 
is.  Every  time  we  come  to  grips  with  it. 
editorials,  headlines  in  the  newspapers, 
scolding,  and  much  criticism  appears. 
But,  that  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  This 
Commission  certainly  went  into  the 
matter  thoroughly,  as  other  commissions 
did.  when  they  came  up  with  the  recom- 
mendations that  appear  in  the  report, 
and  to  which  the  President  alluded  last 
night  briefly,  and  on  which  there  will  be 
a  special  message  very  shortly. 

But  let  me  point  out  something  else, 
Mr.  President.  I  was  interested  in  the 
salary  and  income  of  the  President  of 
General  Motors.  It  takes  various  forms. 
There  is  the  straight  salary,  the  right  to 
buy  stocks,  to  participate  in  a  contingent 
credit,  and  so  forth.  He  also  gets  his  life 
insurance  for  $400,000.  But  his  remu- 
neration in  1967  is  estimated  to  be  $708,- 
000.  That  is  quite  a  lot  of  money  com- 
peared to  the  $200,000  that  we  arc  going 
to  allow  the  President.  To  be  sure,  he 
gets  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
White  House  and  grounds  and  for  official 
entertaining  and  staff.  But  even  then,  if 
we  gave  him  an  additional  half  million 
dollars,  he  could  do  pretty  well  with  it. 
Mr.  President,  without  appearing  to  be 
invidious  about  it.   I  am  not  going  to 
read  any  names  except  that  of  the  com- 
panies, and  to  say  that  the  presidents  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  the  American 
Telephone    &    Telegraph    Co.,    Chrj'sler 
Corp..  Columbia  Broadcasting.  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics.  Goodyear  Tire 
&    Rubber.    International    Telephone    & 
Telegraph.  Mobil  Oil.  United  Aircraft. 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  receive  salaries 
in  excess  of  $200,000  and  in  one  case  it 
goes  up  to  $290,000. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  sports  field. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dislike 
to  interrupt,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  note   that  while   those   salaries   are 
Wgher — and   I   certainly   feel   that   the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  should  be  ade- 
quately    compensated — ^iievertheless     it 
should  be  noted  that  the  companies  in 
which  tho.se  men  were  sen-ing  were  sol- 
vent and  that  their  incomes  were  far  in 
excess  of  their  expenditmes.  Their  re- 
ports to  their  stockliolders  were  not  com- 
parable to  the  report  which  the  American 
people  have  received  from  the  executive 
branch  as  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  our  solvency, 
we  still  caiuiot  star\'e  the  President,  be- 
cause it  takes  more  than  his  shadow  to 
do  the  work. 
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to  hold  the  line 
we   raise   our  ov 
next  question  is 
to  finance  these 
what   bothers 
financial    crises 


Mr.  WILLIAMa  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMJ$  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  Agree  that  all  this  talk 
about  the  Presiqent's  salary  is  just  a 
small  part  of  th*  question.  This  bill  is 
just  a  prelude  for  en  attempted  justifica- 
tion for  a  40-petcent  increase  in  con- 
gressional salaried.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  this  issue  orJy  today.  If  we  were,  I 
doubt  that  there  would  be  a  voice  raised 
against  it.  but  it  imust  all  be  considered 
in  context.  As  trie  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  the  next  order  of  business  will  be 
the  question  of  a  40-percent  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  judges.  Then 
the  next  question!  is  what  to  do  with  the 
2,500,000  civilian  Covemment  employees. 
Then  the  next  question  is  what  we  ask 
private  employer^  to  do  for  their  em- 
ployees. Can  we  ksk  labor  and  industry 
while  at  the  same  time 
in  salaries?  Then  the 
the  question  of  the  tax 
lextravaganzas.  That  is 
ie.  We  have  had  two 
Fduring  the  past  12 
mont^..  Let  us  not  invite  another.  I  say 
that,  as  one  who  has  felt  that  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  must  be  extended. 

We  cannot  continue  to  operate  this 
Government  at  a  deficit  averaging  SI 
billion  a  month,  ^e  have  to  take  hold  of 
The  only  question  is. 
t?  My  feeling  is,  let  us 
tomorrow  will  be  too 
my  experience  that 
tomorrow  never  j  comes  when  it  means 
cutting  expenditures. 

Mr.  DIRKSENL  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  that  mjonth  after  month  and 
year  after  year  jwe  have  watched  this 
coimtry  become  i  strikebound,  like  the 
dock  strike  now.  1  They  want  another  10 
percent  in  fringe|  benefits.  This  has  been 
going  on  all  alonfe.  These  demands  have 
been  granted.  B<it  when  we  talk  about 
congressional  salary  increases,  we  talk 
about  it  with  fear  and  trepidation,  as  if 
we  were  afraid  t^i  go  home  and  meet  the 
voters. 

I  authored  theprst  pay  increase  in  the 
House  in  1946.  Triey  wanted  to  escape  a 
rollcall.  I  did  not  care  whether  there 
was  a  rollcall.  But  not  a  Member  was 
defeated  who  voned  for  the  pay  increase. 
I  went  around  tiie  country  and  defended 
some  of  them.  So  there  is  no  weight  in 
that  argument.   [ 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  go  on.  I  was 
looking  at  some]  of  the  earnings  in  the 
sports  and  entertainment  field.  Bob  Gib- 
son, of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  gets  $90.- 
000.  Joe  Namath  got  $370,000  and  a  Lin- 
coln convertible]  After  that  debacle  in 
Florida  the  other  day,  he  could  demand 


it  at  some  pointj 
Where  do  we  sta 
start  now.  Mayt 
late.   It  has 


and 


probably   get   it.   Who 


$1    million 
knows? 

Hank  Bauer.  Herb  Alpert 

Oh,  look  at  F-ank  Sinatra.  They  tell 
me  that,  from  ph  rsonal  appearai^ces  and 
records,  his  earnings  rim  to  about  $3  mil 
lion  a  year. 

Barbra  Streisabd,  for  a  5-week  concert 
tour  in  1966,  received  $1  million.  Is  that 
not  wonderful? 

So  here  is  the  head  man  of  the  largest 
municipal  corpoi  ation  in  the  world — the 
U.S.  Govemmen, — with  a  population  of 


203  million  people,  and  we  argue  and  fuss 
a  little  about  how  much  salary  he  ought 
to  get.  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  add  some- 
thing for  the  expense  account,  which 
would  do  him  a  lot  more  good. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  heads  of 
state.  I  was  looking  to  get  some  informa- 
tion about  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  I  ought  to  include  Ireland 
there.  I  guess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  no. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  she  has  an  in- 
come of  £475,000,  that  is  $1,140,000  at  the 
present  value  of  the  pound,  namely.  $2.40. 
But  the  Queen's  privy  purse  gives  her 
another  $144,000.  So  that  lovely,  charm- 
ing ruler  of  Great  Britain,  for  various 
purposes,  including  salary,  gets  some- 
where around  $1,300.000 — a  country  with 
40.000,000  people,  one-fifth  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country,  and  they  do  rather 
generously  by  the  Queen. 

I  wondered  about  the  King  of  Sweden, 
so  imiversally  adored  in  his  own  coun- 
try. They  allot  the  sum  of  3,400.000 
crowns  for  the  royal  household.  I  guess 
that  is  $680,000.  Then  he  gets  300,000 
crowns  which  represents  gratitude  for 
the  debts  of  the  Swedish  state  paid  by 
Count  Bernadotte  out  of  his  own  purse. 

Now  I  turn  to  Queen  Juliana  of  the 
Netherlands.  She  receives  $280,000.  That 
is  a  small  country.  Its  activities  do  not 
begin  to  compare  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  And,  in  addition.  Prince 
Bernhard  gets  $112,800. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  we  could  multiply 
the  list,  and  I  could  read  here  from 
some  of  the  sheets  of  fringe  benefits  that 
their  majesties  get,  and  there  is  never 
any  discussion  about  it.  But  every  time 
you  want  to  raise  a  public  oCScial's  salary 
in  this  country,  get  ready  to  run  for  the 
storm  cellar.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen.  If  we  had  a  roll- 
call. all  who  favored  this  measure  would 
probably  receive  letters  and  postcards 
and  telegrams,  and  how  we  would  be 
scolded,  particularly  when  we  try  to  keep 
our  country  on  an  even  keel  and  help 
safeguard  its  good  faith  and  its  soli- 
darity. 

'  So  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  rollcall,  because 
they  will  read  something  about  my 
speech.  It  will  be  reported  on  the  front 
page,  and  then  the  deluge  begins. 

That  does  not  make  any  difference. 
This  is  a  question  of  doing  something 
that  should  have  been  done  long  Eigo. 
But  time  is  running  out.  Next  Monday, 
when  Richard  Milhous  Nixon  holds  up 
his  hand  out  there  in  that  embroidered 
stand  and  takes  the  oath,  from  that 
point,  for  4  years,  we  cannot  help  him. 
salary-wise,  because  the  Constitution 
does  not  permit  it.  So  there  is  no  validity 
in  the  argiunent  that  this  matter  was 
brought  along  in  the  shank  of  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  only  consider  it  on  1 
day.  and  that  was  a  suspension  day  be- 
tween the  3d  of  January  and  now.  when 
they  can  move  to  suspend  the  rules. 
Otherwise,  it  would  have  had  to  be  done 
vmder  unanimous  consent,  and  they 
knew  that  there  were  a  couple,  at  least, 
who  would  object,  and  it  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  window. 


So  that  is  the  way  it  came  here.  Now 
we  are  within  the  shadow  of  the  inau- 
gural ceremony,  and  we  do  it  now  or 
we  forgo  and  forfeit  the  chance  to  do  it 
for  this  President. 

I  add  one  further  thing.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  costo  money  to  live  in  this 
time.  When  I  came  here — I  hate  to  allude 
to  it.  but  it  was  35  years  ago — you  could 
get  a  pretty  decent  menage — I  think  that 
is  the  distinctive  $4  word  for  a  house  or 
an  apartment  -for  $150  a  month.  But 
go  out  and  see  what  $150  will  buy  by  way 
of  living  quarters  today  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  you  will  not  get  very  far.  If  you 
go  around  and  price  some  of  these 
houses,  it  will  knock  your  hat  off.  I  went 
by  a  house  the  other  day,  and  whoever 
was  with  me  said.  "That  house  there  is 
for  sale." 

I  said.  "For  how  much?" 
He  said.  "The  price  Ug  is  $350,000.' 
I  said,  "A  third  of  a  century  ago,  I  bet 
you  could  have  bought  it  for  less  than 
$75,000." 

So,  you  see.  this  town  is  not  insulated 
against  inflation.  It  costs  money,  and  it 
costs  the  President  money.  So  I  favoi- 
this  measure,  and  I  favor  it  now;  and. 
when  the  pay  incresise  proposal  comes 
before  us — and  I  trust  very  soon— I  trust 
that  it  also  will  have  the  approval  of 
both  branches  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  they  do  not  have  to  approve. 
If  they  offer  no  resolution  to  rebut  or  to 
reject,  then  it  automatically  becomes  ef- 
fective, and  that  is  not  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure in  Congress,  notwithstanding 
some  of  the  editorial  observations  that 
I  have  encountered  in  the  last  few  days. 
So  the  thing  to  do  is  come  to  grips  with 
it,  and  have  it  out  of  the  way,  because 
we  have  to  meet  it  sooner  or  later. 

So  I  end  where  I  began:  It  is  a  little 
distressing,  wise  and  profoimd  as  the 
Constitution  makers  were,  that  somehow 
they  left  this  task  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress itself,  and  through  the  years  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  it.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  a  little  distressing  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  duck  our  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  onl.v 
one  thing  for  the  Record,  and  that  is  the 
total  amount  involved  in  the  salaries  that 
were  recommended  by  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Salary  Increases.  I  wish 
to  include  therein  the  $100,000  provided 
in  the  bill,  so  that  there  will  be  a  total 
amoimt. 

Those  figures  reflected  an  annual  cost 
of  proposed  increases  in  salaries  as  fol- 
lows: 
In  the  legislative  branch  at  $10,751,000. 
In  the  judicial  branch,  at  $14,305,500 
In  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
additional  $100,000  in  this  bill.  $9,731,250. 
This  makes  a  total  figure  of  $34,787,750. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  measure  which  would  raise 
the  President's  salary  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000   annually.   Tlie   President-elect 
has  not  asked  for  it.  Under  existing  tax 
rates  it  will  be  of  little  value  to  him 
My  principal  reason  for  opposing  it  is 
that  it  places  an  unfair  burden  upon 
him.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  man 
who  will  become  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Kennedy,  advised  the  Finance 
Committee  that  it  was  essential  for  our 
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coimtry  to  have  a  tight  budget.  The 
next  President  of  the  United  States  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  many  decisions 
involving  the  budget.  He  will  be  asked 
to  approve  or  disapprove  many  items 
that  involve  the  expenditure  of  money. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  will 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  leadership  to 
all  segments  of  our  economy  to  hold  the 
line  on  proposed  actions  that  would  add 
to  our  inflation.  If  we  force  this  pay 
raise  upon  the  President,  it  could  be- 
come a  handicap  and  a  burden  to  him  in 
dealing  with  groups  and  with  issues.  As 
stated  before,  after  taxes  this  raise  will 
not  mean  very  much  to  the  next  Presi- 
dent. It  would  be  better  if  the  Congress 
took  ample  time  to  see  if  the  various 
expense  allowances  that  are  so  necessary 
to  properly  fulfilling  the  role  as  Presi- 
dent are  adequate. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  favor  this  salary 
increase. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
responsibUities  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  are  great  and  awesome.  I 
do  not  believe  any  amount  of  money 
would  compensate  one  for  filling  that 
position.  However.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
raising  the  salary  of  the  position  at  this 
time  for  three  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  I  do  not  look  upon 
Government  service  as  a  place  to  make 
money,  and  I  feel  that  the  salary  that  is 
being  paid  is  reasonable,  because  it  is  a 
clear  salary.  All  expenses  are  paid  in 
every  other  way. 

Next.  I  feel  that,  with  the  large  deficit 
that  we  have  in  this  Government  today, 
we  should  not  be  increasing  salaries.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that,  if  this  salary 
is  increased,  it  will  merely  generate  the 
increase  of  salaries  throughout  the  exec- 
utive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  and  will  also  stimu- 
late increases  outside  the  Government. 
All  of  this  together  can  bring  about  a 
tremendous  inflation. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  if  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  worth  $100,000  a  year, 
Mr.  Nixon,  I  think,  will  be  worth  more 
than  $200,000.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think 
this  is  the  wrong  time  to  be  raising  sal- 
arifes. 

I  have  thought  we  ought  to  be  paying 
something  on  the  deficit  of  this  country. 
We  have  the  largest  debt  we  have  ever 
had  in  this  Nation.  In  fact,  we  owe  more 
money  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  put  together,  and  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  we  ought  to  begin  making 
payments  on  the  debt  of  this  country. 
In  that  way.  we  can  protect  the  solvency 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  can  per- 
petuate a  sound  fiscal  policy  for  future 
generations. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  be  passed. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  considering  whether  to  support  legis- 
lation which  would  double  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — in- 
creasing it  from  $100,000  per  year  to 
$200.000 — I  feel  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  psychological  impact  of  this 
action  on  our  efforts  to  control  inflation. 
The  success  of  those  efforts  depends 
on  the  degree  of  Government  spending, 
and  on  the  wage  earners  and  business- 
men of  this  country  voluntarily  restrain- 
ing wage  and  price  increases. 


But,  they  will  not  be  persuaded  by 
words  alone.  They  will  look  first  for  lead- 
ership and  example  from  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

Inflation  is  widespread  and  continu- 
ing. The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  will 
exceed  4.5  percent  this  year,  which  will 
be  the  highest  increase  since  1951.  Those 
being  hurt  the  most  by  the  inflationary 
spiral  are  those  in  the  middle  and  lower 
income  brackets  and  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

I  would  not  object  to  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  President's  salary,  but  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  doubling  it. 

I  protest  this  legislation,  and  when  the 
vote  is  taken.  I  shall  cast  mine  in  the 

negative.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd).  I  think  the  increase 
is  too  great.  For  that  reason.  I  expect 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iH.R.  10)  was  passed. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OF   RULE    XXII 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  some  comments  upon  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Vice  President  yes- 
terday that  in  the  event  a  majority  of 
less  than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Senate  shall  vote  to  end  the  debate  pur- 
suant to  the  cloture  motion,  he  wiU  rule 
that  the  provision  of  rule  XXn  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote  to  put  an  end  to 
debate  is  unconstitutional  imder  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  providing  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  constitutes  a 


quorum  to  do  business,  and  that  despite 
liis  adjudged  unconstitutionality  of  the 
two-thirds  vote  provision  of  rule  XXn, 
he  will  nevertheless  hold  that  the  other 
provisions  of  rule  XXII— namely,  the 
provision  that  no  Senator,  after  cloture 
is  voted,  shall  speak  more  than  1  hour, 
and  the  provision  that  appeals  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  in  those  matters 
must  be  decided  without  debate — are 
valid. 

Despite  my  great  affection  for  the  Vice 
President,  I  am  constrained  to  observe 
that  his  proposed  ruling  reminds  me  of 
a  story.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  shall  call  Hubert  was  walking 
along  a  public  street.  He  was  wearing 
a  sweater  which  had  a  big  letter  K  em- 
blazoned on  its  front.  Hubert  met  a 
friend,  whom  I  shall  call  Frank.  Frank 
stopped  Hubert  and  put  this  inquiry  to 
him : 

■What  does  the  big  letter  K  mean? 
Hubert   replied,   "It   means   I   am   con- 
fused." 

Frank,  who  was  very  much  gifted  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language,  there- 
upon said.  "Hubert,  you  don't  spell  'con- 
fused' with  a  K." 

Hubert  replied.  "If  you  are  as  con- 
fused as  I  am.  you  do." 

While  I  would  rather  yield  to  Senators 
after  making  my  statement,  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  without  losing  the 
floor  and  without  having  anything  I  may 
already  have  said,  or  anything  I  may 
hereafter  have  to  say  on  this  subject  on 
this  occasion  counted  as  more  than  one 
speech  on  the  pending  business— the 
motion  to  take  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

ADDmONAL    SIGNER    OF    CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  to  correct  an  oversight 
which  occurred  yesterday,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph i  be  added  to  the 
motion  for  cloture.  This,  we  thought,  had 
been  done  before  the  motion  was  filed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  proposed  ruling  of  the  Vice 
President  in  the  eventuality  stated  by 
him  is  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  history  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  the  Senate:  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  rule 
for  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  regula- 
tions, and  rules;  and  that  it  is  fraught 
with  the  gravest  of  peril  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Senate  as  a  unique  in- 
stitution in  our  system  of  government. 
To  clarify  these  positions.  I  wish  to  read 
a  section  of  rule  XXH. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ol  rule  in 
or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sena- 
tors, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
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measure,  motion,  Ar  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unflnished  biuineas. 
l8  presented  to  tne  Senate,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one.  he 
shall  lay  the  motlcin  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  the  Presiding  OfBcer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question : 

"Is  it  the  sense!  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  afflrmative  by  tivo-thlrds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting!  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  f>endlng  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  buBlnes3  ulitll  disposed  of. 

I  have  read  the  part  of  rule  XXII 
which  the  Vice  President  has  announced 
he  is  going  to  adjudge  unconstitutional 
in  the  event  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
less  than  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  in 
number,  vote  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
on  the  pending  inotion  to  take  up  the 
proposal  to  chan|e  rule  XXII. 

The  Vice  Presiitent  annoimced  that  de- 
spite Che  words  I  have  just  read  to  the 
l^nat^.Tle  is  going  to  rule,  in  the  even- 
tuality described!  that  the  remaining 
part  of  rtile  XXIE  that  is,  the  part  after 
the  word  "thereafter"  will  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  ^nd  will  be  applied  un- 
less his  ruling  is  appealed  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  rjejects  the  ruling. 


Thereafter- 


that 
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Thereafter — no 
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ts 


Mr.  HOLLAND 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I 
Florida. 

Mr.   HOLLANT 
Vice  President,  as 
made,  should  be 
facts — namely 
a  majority  vote, 
ity,  should  be  for 
less   than  two- 
true  that  the 
ruling,  would 
declined  of 
Senate — that  is, 
vote  on  cloture 
close? 
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that 
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President,  by  such  a 
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Absolutely.  That  is  what 
be  tantamount  to.  In 


other  words,  the  Vice  President  would  be 
usurping  authority  he  does  not  i>ossess 
under  the  Constitution — to  act  as  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Senate  and  to  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  He  would  be  inserting  in  the 
Constitution  words  which  are  not  there. 

Also  he  would  be  usurping  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  would  be  adopting  a  ruling  absolutely 
Inconsistent  with  the  vote  he  cast  in 
1959,  when  he  voted  in  favor  of  rule  XXn 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  it  not  be  true 
that  the  Vice  President,  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government,  if 
he  took  the  action  I  have  indicated  by 
my  earlier  question,  would  be  arrogating 
to  himself,  as  an  executive  officer  of  the 
Government,  tlie  power  and  authority  to 
lay  down  a  new  rule  for  the  Senate  on 
precisely  the  same  teims  that  frequently 
have  been  i-efused  of  passage  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Vice  President 
should  so  i-ule  in  the  eventuality  stated, 
he  would  be  usurping  the  power  to  make 
himself  a  judicial  ofiBcer  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  would  also  be  making  himself  a 
legislative  ofQcer,  to  dictate  what  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  and  to  subtract 
a  part  of  those  rules  and  to  add  to  the 
others. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  first  point: 
The  proposed  ruling  of  the  Vice  President 
is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  in  at  least 
two  respects. 

The  first  respect  is  this:  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  Vice  President  has  no 
authority  whatever  to  adjudge  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Constitution  contains  only  two  references 
to  the  powers  of  the  Vice  President.  The 
first  reference  was  originally  embodied  in 
article  n,  section  1,  clause  5,  and  has 
been  changed  in  some  respects  by  the 
25th  amendment.  These  provisions,  in  ac- 
tuality, do  not  deal  with  the  powers  the 
Vice  President  has  as  Vice  President,  but 
the  powers  which  devolve  upon  him  when 
he  assumes  the  Office  of  President,  either 
as  acting  President  or  as  the  President 
himself.  So  they  shed  no  light  upon  the 
subject  of  his  authority  to  make  judicial 
rulings  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  other  section  gives  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident the  only  power  he  has  of  any  kind 
in  his  capacity  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  is  set  forth 
in  article  I.  section  3.  clause  4,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  preside  over  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  his  duty,  as  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  to  enforce  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  not  to  destroy  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  if  the  Vice 
President  should  make  his  proposed 
ruling  in  the  eventuality  stated  by  him, 
he  would  usurp  and  exercise  an  authority 
not  given  him  by  the  Constitution.  This 
thought  is  not  original  with  me.  It  was 
phrased  in  the  1959  session  of  Congress 
when  the  Senate  voted  to   adopt  rule 


XXII  in  its  present  form.  It  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  greatest  liberals, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
lawyers  this  country  has  ever  known, 
namely,  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming. 

Before  I  read  what  he  had  to  say 
on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  statement 
which  Senator  O'Mahoney  made  prior 
to  making  the  assertion  that  the  Vice 
President  has  no  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  declare  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  unconstitutional.  He  said : 

MINORITIES    WOTTLD    BE    DEPRIVED    OP 
REPRESENTATION 

I  am  a  liberal.  I  have  always  been  a 
liberal.  I  have  followed  Thomas  Jeflerson 
I  have  followed  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  have 
followed  Harry  Truman.  I  have  followed 
Pranklln  Roosevelt.  I  have  enjoyed  support- 
ing Adlal  Stevenson.  I  have  always  been 
alined  In  my  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  side  of  liberalism.  However.  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  deep  sincerity  that  if 
they  vote  to  cut  off  free  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate they  are  voting  to  deprive  minorities  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whether 
they  t>e  farmers,  whether  they  be  laborers, 
whether  they  be  small  businessmen,  or  what- 
ever category  they  may  fall  into,  of  the  right 
to  representation,  and  are  putting  them 
under  a  gag  rule  which  is  worse  by  far  than 
rule  XXII  now  on  the  books. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  we  were  debating  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  recalls  the  debate.  A  debate  was 
waged  against  changing  that  provision, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  successful  fili- 
buster. I  believe  they  foimd  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  majority  for  a  fili- 
buster, but  it  was  regarded  as  a  filibuster 
at  the  time  by  many  Senators.  At  that 
time  I  suggested  facetiously 

Mr.  ERVm.  It  was  either  a  filibuster 
or  an  educational  debate.  Whether  it  was 
one  or  the  other  depended  on  whether 
those  characterizing  it  favored  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senators  speaking  at  length, 
in  which  case  it  was  an  educational  de- 
bate; or  whether  those  characterizing  it 
opposed  the  position  of  the  Senators 
speaking  at  length,  in  which  case  it  was 
a  filibuster.  That  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  educational  debate  and  a  fili- 
buster. 

Mr.  LONG.  Both  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  have  witnessed  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  bills 
were  called  up.  Sometimes  those  who  are 
for  a  bill  appear  to  have  a  majority  but 
when  someone  begins  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  might  say, 
speaking  to  what  might  appear  to  be  an 
empty  Chamber,  his  side  shows  up  with 
the  votes.  The  Senator  has  seen  that 
happen  time  and  again.  By  making  their 
position  clear.  Senators  often  have  a  ma- 
jority in  the  end  even  though  they  were 
a  minority  in  the  beginning. 

However,  at  the  time  to  which  I  was 
referring,  just  by  way  of  joking  with 
other  Senators,  I  said  to  those  Senators 
who  *ere  frustrated,  "I  can  show  you 
how  the  bill  would  be  passed.  All  it  would 
take  would  be  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
say  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
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ordered,  that  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
and  then  proceed  to  call  the  roll.  Some 
Senators  might  protest,  but  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  could  maintain  order  in  the 
Chamber  until  the  Chamber  had  quieted 
down." 

The  Presiding  Officer  could  sustain  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair  and  the  bill  would 
be  passed,  even  though  Senators  opposed 
it.  That  would  be  one  form  of  cloture. 
Just  go  ahead  and  call  the  roll,  even 
though  people  still  wanted  to  speak. 

When  the  Vice  President  said  that  the 
Senate  could  not  be  bound  by  the  rule 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote,  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  he  should  limit  himself  to  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  He  could  say 
that  at  any  time.  That  could  be  done  at 
any  time  that  a  Presiding  Officer,  with 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
sees  fit  to  strike  down  any  rule  in  the 
rule  book,  and  he  could  say  that  a  rule 
means  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  it 
states,  other  than  those  few  provisions 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Senate  has  the  power  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  remind  the  Sena- 
tor I  yielded  for  a  question.  I  might  lose 
the  floor  if  I  do  not  remind  the  Senator 
of  this  fact. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  might  trespass  on 
the  Senator's  time  without  prejudice  to 
his  rights.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HoLLiNcs  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  power  to  do  that  whenever 
the  Senate  chooses  to  run  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  a  minority.  The  Senate  has 
that  power.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Senate  is  justified  in  doing  so. 

I  would  ask  what  measure  is  there  here 
that  would  justify  such  violence  to  the 
traditions  and  rules  of  the  Senate, 
knowing  what  that  precedent  would 
mean?  What  measure  do  the  proponents 
of  this  change  have?  Do  they  want  to  go 
back  and  confirm  Abe  Fortas  as  a  Chief 
Justice? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate adopts  the  proposed  change  in  rule 
XXn,  it  will  be  adopting  another  un- 
constitutional provision  under  the  Vice 
President's  criterion.  The  proposal  would 
require  three  fifths  of  the  Senate  to  cut 
off  debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  I  would  be  curious  to  know  what 
they  propose  to  achieve  by  doing  such 
violence  to  the  traditions  and  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Do  they  propose  to  go  back  and 
confirm  Abe  Fortas  as  the  Chief  Justice? 
Do  they  propose  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  or  pass  some 
new  labor  law  that  might  be  against 
labor?  What  is  their  objective?  Why  do 
they  not  spell  out  what  they  hope  to 
achieve  by  doing  this  violence  to  the  rules 
and  traditions  of  the  Senate? 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  another  observation  with  respect 
to  the  assertion  that  the  proposed  ruling 
of  the  Vice  President  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  However,  before  getting  to 
that  I  wish  to  read  another  statement 


by  Senator  O'Mahoney.  The  statement  I 
read  a  while  ago  was  made  on  January 
9,  1959,  at  page  292  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  that  date.  A  few  days  later, 
on  January  12,  1958,  he  made  this  state- 
ment, which  appears  at  pages  450  and 
451  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date: 

Mr.  O'Mahoney.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  follow  the  arguments 
which  have  t>een  presented  throughout  the 
debate  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  must, 
under  the  Constitution,  adopt  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Congress.  There  is  not  a 
line  in  the  Constitution  to  that  effect.  I  am 
also  utterly  unable  to  understand  how  any- 
body can  argue  that  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  has  any  constitutional 
power  to  declare  unconstitutional  a  rule 
which  the  Senate  may  make. 

CONSTITtTTION     ADTHORIZES     SENATE     TO     WRITE 
ITS    OWN    RULES 

The  Constitution  is  clear.  It  is  very  simple. 
Nolxxly  can  misunderstand  it. 

Section  5  of  article  I  provides: 

"Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of 
Its  Proceedings — " 

That  is  all  it  says  about  making  of  the 
rules.  The  authority  is  granted  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  House  to  make  their  rules 
and  to  no  other  branch  or  official  of  the 
Government. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  leadership  for  both  sides  to 
make  paragraph  2  of  sectidti  3  of  the  jjend- 
ing  resolution  read  as  follow: 

■The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congiess  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to 
strike  out  the  words  "as  provided  in  these 
rules." 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HAS  NO  AUTHORITY  TO 
DECLARE   ROLES  UNCONSTITTITIONAL 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  clause  I  have  just  read,  gives  to 
the  Senate  the  right  to  write  its  rules.  Who 
is  it  that  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  writing  its  rules?  It  is  said  the  Vice 
President  has  that  right.  I  interrogated  the 
Vice  President  a  few  days  ago,  in  an  effort  to 
discover  upon  what  basis  he  claimed  this  au- 
thority. I  have  been  unable  to  find  such  au- 
thority in  the  Constitution  and  he  has  been 
unable  to  hand  it  down. 

Of  course,  he  made  the  ruling  in  a  previ- 
ous Congress,  say  those  who  claim  that  the 
Vice  President  has  the  right  to  declare  a 
rule  of  the  Senate  to  be  unconstitutional. 
But  It  Is  Impossible  to  find  constitutional 
support  for  such  a  provision. 

THESE  ARE  CONSTITUTIONAL  DUTIES  OF  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Who  Is  the  vice  President?  His  office  was 
created  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
when  the  Pounders  were  creating  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
that  In  the  electoral  college,  when  the  votes 
were  counted,  the  man  who  had  the  second 
largest  vote  for  the  Presidency  should  be- 
come Vice  President.  That  was  changed,  of 
course,  when  it  was  provided  by  amendment 
that  nominations  should  be  made  for  Vice 
President  as  well  as  for  President.  But  In 
the  section  which  creates  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency we  find  a  clause  which  prescribes  his 
duty.  This  is  paragraph  5  of  section  1  of  arti- 
cle II  of  the  Constitution : 

"In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  of  ills  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  lor  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death, 
Resiguution  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Of- 
ficer shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 


ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected." 

Having  proceeded  that  far.  the  constitu- 
tional fathers,  having  found  no  duty  for  the 
Vice  President  to  perform,  decided  they 
would  make  him  President  of  the  Senate 
This  is  the  only  other  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution I  can  And  referring  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  di- 
vided " 

That  means  that  he  may  enforce  the  rules 
the  Senate  makes  for  itself.  He  cannot  alter 
them.  He  cannot  hold  them  unconstitu- 
tional. 

VICE    PRESIDENT    HAS    NO    POWER    OVER    MAKING 
OF    RULKS 

I  find  no  word  or  phrase  or  clause  In  this 
provision  saying  that  "the  Vice  President 
mny  give  advisory  opinions  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  exercising  its  constitutional 
powers  to  make  its  rules." 

C:in  anybody  point  out  such  powers?  Can 
anybody  point  to  any  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  the  Vice  President  au- 
thority to  render  the  decision  the  present 
Vice  President  *d  when  he  assumed  the 
right  to  find  some  rule  already  made  by  the 
Senate  to  be  unconstitutional? 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  that  power 
to  the  Vice  President.  The  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Senate,  and  only  the  Senate,  the 
power  to  make  its  rules.  It  does  not  say 
"shall":  it  says  "may."  It  does  not  say  "why." 
Why  was  it  the  Constitution  provided  that 
each  House  may  make  its  own  rules? 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent can  arrogate  to  himself  the  judi- 
cial function  of  adjudging  rules  of  the 
Senate  imconstitutional,  his  pioposed 
ruling  in  the  eventuality  described  by 
him  is  contrary  to  article  I,  section  5. 
clause  1  of  the  Constitution  and  to  ar- 
ticle I,  section  5,  clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Insofar  as  relevant  to  present  pur- 
poses, clause  1  of  section  5  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  provides: 

Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  Members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

Insofar  as  germane  to  present  pur- 
poses, clause  2  of  section  5  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  provides : 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings. 

The  Vice  President  stated  thai  he  pro- 
posed to  make  his  ruling  upon  the 
theory  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
could  change  the  rules  theretofore 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  that  any 
rule  theretofore  adopted  by  the  Senate 
which  prevented  or  hindered  or  delayed 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  taking  such 
action  is  unconstitutional. 

There  is  not  a  single  syllable,  much 
less  a  single  phrase,  a  single  clause,  or 
even  a  single  word  in  the  Constitution 
to  support  this  theoiY  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Whatever  power  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
ists on  the  first  day  of  a  session  of  a  new 
Congress,  on  the  second  day  of  a  new 
Congress,  and  through  all  subsequent  ses- 
sions of  a  new  Congress.  If  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution,  article  I,  section  5, 
clause  1.  which  states  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business,  will  invalidate  a  rule 
of  the  Senate  which  prevents  a  majority 
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from  changbid  the  rules  or  taking 
any  other  action  except  actions 
where  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
requires  a  different  number  operates 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  it 
also  operates  ki  like  manner  at  all 
subsequent  tinges  in  a  session  and 
would  prevent  the  Senate  from  adopt- 
ing any  rale  which  prevented  or  hin- 
dered or  delaye4  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  doing  { whatever  it  pleased  at 

any  time.  :  

That  being  tiue,  if  rule  XXn  in  its 
present    form,    inquiring    a    two-thirds 


vote  as  a  condit 


on  precedent  to  putting 


an  end  to  debate  >,  be  invalid  and  uncon- 
stitutional, then  the  proposed  change  in 
rule  XXn  whi:h  would  substitute  a 
three-flfths  majority  for  a  two-thirds 
majority,  would  likewise  be  unconstitu- 
tional not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  but  also  ^  )n  all  days  throughout  a 
session. 

That  being  tr  le.  if  the  Vice  President 
be  right,  then  the  only  rule  which  the 
Senate  can  adipt  which  is  constitu- 
tionally vaUd  is  the  rule  that  a  majority 
may  iAke  any  af  tion  without  any  delay 
at  aay-time,  except  in  the  specific  in- 
stances where  the  Constitution  other- 
wise expressly  i^'ovides  that  more  than 
a  majority  is  re<iuired. 

The  Pounding!  Fathers  had  some  pur- 
pose in  mind  wh#n  they  adopted  not  only 
the  provision  thst  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate constitutes  a  quorum  to  do  business, 
but  also  when  they  adopted  the  provision 
that  the  Senate  nay  determine  the  rules 
of  its  own  proctedmgs. 

If  any  legisla  ive  body  is  to  function 
efficiently,  it  will  have  to  have  rules 
which  prevent  o :  hinder  or  delay  a  ma- 
jority from  actir  g  at  any  time  upon  any 
proposition.  And  I  assert  that  the  reason 
why  the  Pouniing  Fathers  put  the 
quorum  provision  and  the  rules  provision 
in  article  I  of  i  he  Constitution  was  to 
enable  the  Senate  to  adopt  rules  which 
would  enable  it  lo  operate  in  an  efficient 
manner,  rules  which  would  prevent  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  from  acting  at 
any  time  upon  any  question  without  any 
delay  or  any  hindrance  or  any  prohibi- 
tion upon  its  act  i. 

I  wish  to  pont  out  something  very 
significant  in  tlie  provision  relating  to 
the  rules.  It  does  not  say  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  determine 
the  rules  of  its  (iwn  proceedings.  It  says 
that  each  House  shall  have  the  power  to 
determine  the  lules  of  its  proceedings. 
I  venture  to  suggest,  with  complete  con- 
viction of  the  ac;uracy  of  my  suggestion, 
that  the  reascn  why  the  Founding 
Fathers  said  'tach  House"  instead  of 
"the  Congress"  i?as  that  they  recognized 
the  fimdamental  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  Houses  which  the  Con- 
stitution createc . 

They  recogniied  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  composed  of  men  who 
are  elected  to  office  every  2  years;  that 
the  terms  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  expire  at  the 
same  time;  and  that  by  virtue  of  those 
facts,  the  House  |of  Representatives  is  not 
a  continuing  legislative  body. 

The  House  has  teiken  note  of  tins  dif- 
ference betweenj  its  character  and  that 
of  the  Senate  0ver  since  it  came  into 
existence.  Since  it  is  not  a  continuing 
body,  the  House  caimot  have  continuing 


rules.  And  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  House  must  adopt  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  Congress.  The  Round- 
ing nithers  recognised,  however,  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  They 
recognized  that  the  terms  of  only  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pired at  the  same  time  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
always  remained  in  office.  Consequently, 
they  must  have  intended  that  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body  should  have  the 
power  to  adopt  continuing  rules  for  the 
control  of  its  proceedings  and  that  such 
rules  should  impose  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  the  majority  in  appropriate 
cases  to  avoid  legislative  chaos. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  case  of  McGrain  v.  Dough- 
erty. 273  U.S.  135.  In  the  case  of  McGrain 
against  Daugherty,  a  Senate  investigat- 
ing committee  tried  to  get  Mally  S. 
Daugherty,  a  brother  of  the  then  former 
Attorney  General,  to  come  before  it  and 
testify.  He  refused  to  do  so.  An  election 
came  along  and  the  new  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  elected,  and  one-third 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
elected;  and  the  old  Congress  died,  and 
tlie  new  Congress  came  into  being.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  issued  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Daugherty,  and  he  was 
anested  by  th^Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate.  Daugherty  then  went 
before  the  Federal  district  court  and 
applied  for  a  decree  for  his  release,  upon 
the  allegation  that  since  the  Congress  at 
which  the  Senate  committee  authorizing 
the  investigation  had  been  created  had 
terminated,  the  Senate  committee  had 
lost  its  power  to  act  in  any  parliamentary 
manner.  The  district  court  adopted  the 
theory  now  held  by  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  indicating 
their  approval  of  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  So  there  was  squarely  presented 
the  question  of  whether  the  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  of  the  Senate  in  the 
previous  Congress  still  had  legal  force 
and  effect.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reversed  the  decree  of  the 
district  court  releasing  Daugherty  upon 
this  reasoning: 

"Another  question  has  arisen  which 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  whether  the  case 
has  become  moot.  The  investigation  was 
ordered  and  the  committee  appointed 
during  the  68th  Congress.  That  Congress 
expired  March  4, 1925." 

Then  the  Court  set  out  the  position  of 
the  arrested  party,  to  the  effect  that  the 
power  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  exercise  parliamentary  functions 
after  that  Congress  had  gone  out  of 
existence  had  ceased,  and  cited  the  rule 
to  that  effect  which  had  been  held  in 
England  with  reference  to  the  British 
Parliament. 

But  the  Court  rejected  this  position, 
saying : 

"The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  whose  Mem- 
bers are  all  elected  for  the  period  of  a 
single  Congress;  but  it  cannot  well  be  the 
same  with  the  Senate,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuing body  whose  Members  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  6  years  and  so  divided  into 
classes  that  the  seats  of  one-third  only 
become  vacant  at  the  end  of  each  Con- 
gress, two-thirds  always  continuing  into 


the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies  may 
occur  through  death  or  resignation." 

There  was  a  square  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1928;  the  decision  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  a  body 
which  never  goes  out  of  existence.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Constitution  provides  in 
express  terms  that  the  Senate  may  adopt 
rules  to  govern  its  proceedings. 

But  here  a  very  ridiculous  constitu- 
tional position  is  taken,  namely,  that  a 
body  which  is  continuous  in  its  existence, 
a  body  which  never  dies,  a  body  which 
always  remains  in  being,  and  which  is 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a 
continuing  body,  caiuiot  adopt  continu- 
ous rules.  To  my  mind,  from  the  stand- 
point of  constitutional  law,  that  is  an 
ab-surd  position. 

And  yet  that  is  fundamentally  the  po- 
sition of  the  Vice  President,  modified 
only  by  his  imaginary  constitutional  in- 
vention that  there  is  some  difference 
between  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  act  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  and  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
act  at  other  times,  a  theory  which  i.s 
totally  incompatible  with  every  word  in 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

So  I  assert,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
proposed  ruling  of  the  Vice  President  is 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  in  the  two 
resp)ects,  which  I  have  enumerated. 

I  assert,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
proposed  ruling  of  the  Vice  President  is 
contrary  to  the  history  and  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  the  Senate.  And  I  also 
assert  that  It  is  contrary  to  his  own  ex- 
pressed will,  as  manifested  by  him  in 
January  1959,  when  he  voted  for  rule 
XXn  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question,  thus  preserv- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  say  with  any  certainty  just 
who  will  be  helped  and  who  will  be  hurt 
in  the  event  that  we  strike  down  the  free 
debate  that  we  have  in  the  Senate,  and 
substitute  a  procedure  whereby  a  ma- 
jority, with  the  assistance  of  a  Presiding 
Officer,  can  cut  off  debate  and  work  its 
will  any  time  it  desires  to  do  so?  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  for  certain  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  the  liberals  or  conservatives, 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  the  labor 
group  or  the  antilabor  group,  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  those  who  believe  in 
greater  civil  rights  or  less  civil  rights? 
Can  the  Senator  say  with  any  certainty 
who  it  is  that  would  be  injured  by  such 
a  procedure  as  this? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Every  minority  in  the 
United  States  would  be  seriously  injured, 
and  the  country  itself  would  be  seriously 
injured.  This  is  so  because  minorities 
have  much  wisdom,  and  have  many  con- 
tributions to  make  to  good  government 
In  the  United  States. 

The  majority  Is  not  always  right.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  I  am  so  often  in  the 
minority,  I  make  the  assertion  that  the 
majority  is  frequently  wrong.  Some  men 
join  the  group  which  seems  to  have  the 
biggest  number  in  it,  and  do  not  con- 
sider questions  on  their  own  merits. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator,  is  it  not  true  that  if  the  ques- 
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tion  Involves  a  civil  rights  measure,  the 
only  recommendation  we  have  so  far  is 
a  suggestion  that  the  voting  rights  bill 
that  was  enacted  some  years  ago  be 
continued?  That  bill  was  passed  under 
cloture  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate;  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  if  such 
a  bill  should  be  involved  in  a  filibuster, 
cloture  could  not  be  obtained  again? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  my  recollection  serves 
me  right,  there  has  been  no  Instance 
since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate  where 
any  civil  rights  bill  has  been  defeated 
by  filibuster.  There  is  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication for  changing  rule  XXII  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  civil  rights  bills 
will  be  passed.  If  you  want  to  get  a  ma- 
jority on  your  side,  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  introduce  a  bill  and  say, 
"This  is  a  bill  for  civil  rights."  Many  peo- 
ple never  look  below  the  label,  attached 
to  a  bill,  and  if  It  Is  labeled  a  civil  rights 
bill,  they  immediately  embrace  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  In  the  closing  days  of  the  previous 
Congress,  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana was  able  to  prevail  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  a  proposal  to  cut  back 
on  the  cost  of  medicaid,  which  appeared 
to  be  greatly  exceeding  all  the  estimates, 
because  of  the  way  that  it  was  being 
seized  upon  by  a  number  of  States?  In 
that  instance,  it  was  the  ability  of  Sen- 
ators to  debate  and  continue  to  drag 
the  matter  out — dilatory  tactics — which 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  recede  on 
that  issue.  Could  it  not  be  said  that  in 
general  terms,  some  of  these  overllberal 
welfare  proposals  might  be  stricken  down 
as  a  result  of  denying  free  debate  here 
in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  greatest  justi- 
fication for  free  debate  in  the  Senate 
is  that  set  forth  by  William  S.  White 
in  his  great  book  on  the  Senate  entitled 
Citadel." 

He  said: 

Those  who  mock  the  Institution,  and  de- 
mand of  it  "speed"  and  yet  more  speed  and 
"efficiency"  and  yet  more  efficiency,  might 
remember  that  there  Is  altogether  a  good 
deal  of  both  at  present  in  American  life. 
For  Illustration,  those  who  denounce  the  fill- 
buster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority. 

The  Senator  is  certainly  correct  in  his 
Inference  that  individual  Senators, 
rather  than  groups  of  Senators,  make 
contributions  to  the  legislative  welfare 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
President  Trxmian,  faced  with  a  national 
emergency,  urged  legislation  to  draft 
union  members  into  the  Army,  the  meas- 
ure passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
almost  the  day  it  was  introduced,  and, 
minus  the  free  debate  in  the  Senate, 
might  well  have  passed  the  Senate  before 
the  Senate  had  had  time  to  let  the  rec- 
ommendation cool? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  selected  as  fine  an 
example  as  has  ever  come  under  my  ob- 
servation of  the  wisdom  of  putting  in  the 
hands  of  minority  groups  of  Senators  or 
even  of  Individual  Senators,  the  right  to 


say  to  the  majority,  "Halt,  you  have  got 
to  wait." 

At  the  time,  I  was  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  cast  a  vote  on 
that  occasion  of  which  I  have  been 
ashamed  ever  since.  I  voted  for  the  pro- 
posal to  draft  railroad  workers  into  the 
Army.  That  was  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
13th  amendment,  which  says  that  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
pimishment  for  crime.  Is  prohibited 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  were  going 
out  on  strike.  We  had  had  a  lot  of  strikes, 
and  public  sentiment  was  inflamed 
against  strikers.  We  had  about  20  min- 
utes debate  imder  the  House  rules— rules 
which  allow  little  debate;  sometimes  no 
debate  at  all.  The  House  passed  the  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger,  and  would  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  that  very  day, 
in  the  then  Inflamed  state  of  public 
opinion,  had  not  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  of  Ohio,  an  individual  Senator, 
stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
objected,  under  Senate  rules,  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill. 

Then,  after  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
had  slept  over  the  proposal  that  night — 
which  they  could  never  have  done  had 
not  Senator  Taft  made  his  individual 
objection — they  realized  the  truth  which 
I  have  uttered  about  that  bill,  namely, 
that  it  was  a  bill  to  impose  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude  on  railroad  work- 
ers in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  As 
a  result,  the  measure  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  It  not  generally  true  that 
these  avid  advocates  of  radical  change 
oftentimes  tend  to  think  too  little  about 
consequences,  with  the  result  that  they 
do  these  things  which  they  come  to  regret 
later  on? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  in  this  country, 
even  among  the  highest  type  of  people, 
a  great  deal  of  impatience.  They  want 
to  get  their  will  imposed  on  the  American 
people  before  the  sim  goes  down.  They 
are  people  of  good  motives;  but  I  would 
remind  the  Senate  that  a  man  whom  I 
admired  very  greatly  for  his  wisdom, 
Justice  Brandels  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  on  one  occasion 
gave  this  advice: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  born  to 
freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  invasion 
of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers.  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  Insidious 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning 
but  without  understanding. 

The  pressure  organizations  which  seek 
to  destroy  rule  XXII  in  its  present  form 
are  undertaking  to  secure  the  passage 
of  some  legislative  acts.  They  would  like 
to  have  these  acts  passed  right  now,  and 
do  not  want  to  have  opposing  Senators 
discuss  them  long  enough  to  point  out 
their  defects  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
some  of  the  ultra  Uberals  or  super  lib- 
erals of  this  body  to  consider  the  fact 
that  seme  of  those  measures  they  dis- 
like, such  as  some  of  the  measures  in- 
volving stronger  and  more  stringent  law 
enforcement,   might  become  law  as  a 


result  of  striking  down  this  rule  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  put  people  in  categories  as  con- 
servatives or  liberals.  I  consider  myself 
a  true  Uberal.  I  believe  in  freedom.  I 
do  not  want  to  gag  anybody.  I  believe 
that  out  of  free  and  full  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  debating  Sena- 
tors who  differ  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tive proposals  sometimes  strike  sparks 
of  illumination,  and  enable  the  Senate 
to  reach  sound  conclusions. 

I  do  not  want  to  silence  anybody,  no 
matter  how  much  his  views  differ  from 
those  I  entertain  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. I  want  him  to  have  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech.  I  am  a  Jeffersonlan. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  liberal.  I  main- 
tain that  I  am  a  true  liberal. 

Jefferson  said  that  this  country  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  freedom  of  speech 
so  long  as  it  left  truth  free  to  combat 
error. 

As  a  true  liberal,  I  favor  the  retention 
of  rule  XXII,  just  as  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey  did.  The  modification  proposed 
is,  as  he  said,  worse  than  anything  that 
can  be  said  against  the  rule.  Many  per- 
sons call  themselves  liberals.  There  are 
as  many  varieties  of  liberals  as  there  are 
varieties  of  Heinz'  pickles.  So  I  do  not 
like  to  discuss  liberals  and  conservatives, 
because  I  am  a  true  liberal  and  very 
tolerant  of  people  who  do  not  hold  the 
same  views  that  I  do  on  public  questions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  proper  to  say  that 
we  should  be  trying  to  determine  what 
is  right,  rather  than  who  Is  right? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  we  try  to  detennlne 
who  is  right,  free  debate  is  demanded. 

Mr.  ERVltl.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  supplementing  one  of  the  points 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  eloquent  speaker  of 
a  little  while  ago,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii "Mr.  INOUYE)  called  attention  re- 
})eatedly  to  the  fact  that  minorities 
change;  that  what  is  a  minority  today 
may  be  a  majority  tomorrow;  and  that 
true  liberals — and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii certainly  is  one — want  to  protect 
minorities  of  all  times  against  over- 
whelming brutal  force?  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  recall  that  that  was 
a  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  that  is  a 
fundamental  justification  for  rule  XXII 
in  its  present  form. 

Moreover,  the  objective  of  unlimited 
debate  is  not  only  to  protect  minorities, 
but  it  Is  also  effort  to  persuade  an  erring 
majority  to  join  the  minority,  and  thus 
convert  the  minority  a  majority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  so  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  short  while  ago 
stated  that  four  civil  rights  bills  had  been 
passed  in  the  recent  past.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  like 
the  Record  to  show,  as  I  would,  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1964  passed  after  long 
debate  and  a  successful  cloture  action,  in 
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which  the  vote  fir  clotxire  was  71  to  29. 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  flo. 

Mr.  HOLLAND;  Does  tlie  Senator  recall 
that  ifi  passing  the  clvU  rights  bill  of 
1965.  called  generally  a  voting  rights  bill, 
a  cloture  motion  was  passed  after  long 
debate  by  a  vote  6f  70  to  30? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  only  last  yeiir,  in  passing  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19(8,  which  contained  the 
most  controversial  subject  matter  of  open 
housing,  in  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  made  S4i  many  eloquent  pleas, 
the  vote  for  cloture  was  65  to  32? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ( lo. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Record  of  the  Senate  in  recent  years 
rather  conclusively  shows  one  instance 
when  cloture  was  oot  necessary,  three  in- 
stances when  clolure  was  necessary  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  two-thirds 
or  more  than  t  wot  thirds;  and  that  so  far 
as  civil  rights  legislation  is  concerned, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  we  have  passed 
almost^  every  thin  5  conceivable  in  that 
Held,  there  is  a  ;wo-thirds  majority  to 
insist  upon  finally  voting  upon  legislation 
of  that  type? 

Mr.  E31VTN.  The  histoi-y  of  the  Senate 
since  I  came  here  shows  conclusively  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  changing  the 
provision  of  the  olotuie  rule  which  now 
permits  cloture  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  repeal  of  section  14' b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  may  have  been  pre- 
vented by  riile  ^CSn.  Rule  XXn  may 
have  kept  one  ju  iicial  activist  from  be- 
coming Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  anoth  er  from  succeeding  him 
as  Associate  Justice.  If  so,  rule  XXII 
ser\ed  our  countiy  well  because  there  is 
no  place  for  coirpulsoi-y  unionism  in  a 
free  society  and  ;io  place  for  legislating 
Justices  on  the  S  ipreme  Court. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  yirginla.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^'^irginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  aeelc  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  make  iisertions  in  the  Record 
and  a  brief  comment  without  his  losing 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ikr.  President,  I  so  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDDfG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  addressed  several 
questions  to  the  c  istinguished  Vice  Pres- 
ident, attemptinr  to  ascertain  whether 
his  statement  of  y  esterday  regarding  how 
he  plans  to  rule  t<  imorrow,  is  a  procedure 
in  conXonnity  wii  h  his  ruling  of  2  years 
ago.  The  gist  of  I  he  Vice  President's  re- 
plies was  that  hf  was  not  certain,  that 
his  memory  was  iiot  clear  enough  at  the 
moment.  ' 

The  Vice  President  added  that  he  was 
not  concerned  wjth  what  he  had  ruled 
previously.  He  said  he  was  ruling  as  he 
did  yesterday  bectiuse  he  felt  it  in  accord 
with  Senate  procedure. 

That  being  thel  case,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  tainted  in  the  Rscohd  at 
this  point  the  Vioe  President's  statement 
to  the  Soiate  yesterday,  in  which  he 
made  clear  thai  any  appeal  from  hl«  rul- 


ing would  be  done  imder  the  procedures 
of  the  cloture  motion,  which  means  that 
debate  would  be  limited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ebvin.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  he 
has  placed  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  May  the 
Chair  respond  to  that  inquiry  first  and  then 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bkvin.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question 

The  Vice  PaKsioEKX.  The  Chair  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Does  he  wish  to  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr,  Chttrch.  No.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
resp>ons«  from  the  Chair  to  my  parliamentary 
inquiry  first. 

The  Vice  Preside  nt.  The  Chair  wants  to 
say.  first  of  all,  in  order  to  handle  these  par- 
liamentary inquiries,  that  are  so  Intricate  the 
Chair  will  try  strictly  to  enforce  the  proce- 
dures of  this  body,  so  that  we  will  have  as 
complete  and  accurate  thought  as  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  directed  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
is  aware  of  Senators'  interest  in  this,  and 
wishes  to  state  that  the  Chair  believes  the 
Senute  should  fully  understand  both  the 
Chair's  views  as  lo  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion and  the  Chair's  Intentions  with  respect 
to  the  motion  for  cloture  should  a  majority, 
but  less  than  two-thirds,  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  approve  it. 

There  is  perhaps  no  principle  more  firmly 
established  than  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Senate  under  article  I,  section  5  to  "de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings."  The 
right  to  determine  Includes  also  the  right  to 
amend.  No  one  has  ever,  to  the  Chair's  knowl- 
edge, seriously  suggested  that  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Senate  rules  required  the  vote  of 
more  than  a  simple  majority. 

On  a  par  with  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  its  rules,  though  perhaps  not  set 
forth  so  specifically  in  the  Constitution,  Is  the 
right  of  the  Senate,  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Senate,  to  decide  constitutional  questions. 

If  a  majority — this  is  the  view  of  the 
Chair — but  less  than  two-thirds,  of  those 
present  and  voting,  vote  In  favor  of  this 
cloture  motion,  the  question  whether  the 
motion  has  been  agreed  to  is  a  constitutional 
question.  The  constitutional  question  is  the 
validity  of  the  rule  XXn  requirement  for  an 
affirmative  vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
before  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  exercise 
its  right  to  consider  a  proposed  change  In 
the  rvUes.  If  the  Chair  were  to  announce  that 
the  motion  for  cloture  had  not  been  agreed 
to  because  the  alBrmative  vote  had  fallen 
short  of  the  two-ttiirds  required,  the  Chair 
would  not  only  be  violating  one  established 
principle  by  deciding  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion himself,  he  would  be  violating  the  other 
established  principle  by  inhibiting,  if  not 
effectively  preventing,  the  Senate  from  exer- 
cising its  right  to  decide  the  constitutional 
question.  The  Chair  does  not  intend  to  violate 
both  these  principles. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair,  Just  as  it  was 
the  view  of  an  earlier  President  of  the  Senate. 
who  Is  now  the  President-elect,  that,  at  least, 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress : 

"The  majority  has  the  power  to  cut  off 
debate  in  order  to  exercise  the  right  of  chang- 
ing or  determining  the  rules.  (Nlzon,  105 
Cong.  Rac.  8-9.) " 

In  response  to  the  pcu-llamentary  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  therefore,  the 
Chair  Informs  the  Senate  that  in  order  to 
give  substance  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  or  change  Its  rules  and  to  deter- 
mine  wbetlier   tbe   two-thirds    requlreraeitt 


of  rule  XXn  Is  an  imconsUtutlonal  Inhibi- 
tion on  that  right  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Congress,  if  a  majority  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  but  fewer  tbmn  two-thirds, 
vote  In  favor  of  the  pending  motion  for 
cloture,  the  Chair  will  announce  that  a  ma- 
jority having  agreed  to  limit  debate  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  11,  to  amend  rule  XXII  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress,  delMite  will  pro- 
ceed under  the  cloture  provisions  of  that 
rule. 

The  Chair  notes  that  its  decision  that  de- 
bate win  proceed  under  the  cloture  provisions 
of  rule  XXII  is  subject  to  an  appeal  if  it  is 
taken  Ijefore  any  other  business  intervenes. 
The  Chair  would  place  the  appeal  before  the 
Senate  for  an  immediate  vote  since  rule 
XXII  provides  that  appeals  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair,  under  cloture  procedure, 
shr.U  be  decided  without  debate. 

The  Chair  has  set  forth  this  response  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  so 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves 
witti  it  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  th.it 
there  is  now  time  under  the  terms  of  the 
cloture  procedure  for  the  Senate  to  debate 
the  implications  of  this  response  and  con- 
sider its  own  reaction  to  the  motion  for 
cloture  in  the  light  of  the  Chair's  announced 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  that  the  Vice  President's  ruling 
of  2  years  ago,  which  appears  on  page 
595  of  the  Record  of  "Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 14,  inserted  by  the  distinguished  se- 
nior Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland) 
yesterday,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  feels  that 
it  is  its  obligation  at  this  point,  in  light  of 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  to  state  Its  view  on  this  matter. 

The  point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  involves  or  raises  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On  many  occa- 
sions questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  act 
in  a  given  manner,  and  the  precedents  arc 
uniform.  The  Chair,  on  all  these  occasions, 
has  submitted  such  questions  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

The  Chair  is  sure  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  weU  aware  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer's record  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  at  that  time  as 
an  advocate  of  a  point  of  view.  The  Chair  is 
now  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  entire  Senate 
and  stands  as  a  servant  of  the  Senate,  rather 
than  as  an  advocate  within  it. 

Therefore,  the  precedent,  which  is  a  part 
of  Senate  history — namely,  that  the  Chair 
has  submitted  constitutional  questions  to  the 
Senate  for  its  decision — the  Presiding  Officer 
believes  to  be  a  sound  procedure.  It  has  not  4 
been  considered  the  proper  role  of  the  Chair 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution  for  the  Senate. 
Each  Senator  takes  his  own  obligation  when 
he  takes  his  oath  of  office  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution.  The  Presiding  Officer 
is  aware  of  no  sufficient  Justification  for  re- 
versing this  procedure. 

Because  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Involves  the  constitu- 
tionality and  propriety  of  the  moUon  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota — and  at  this  time 
the  Senate  is  attempting  to  modify  its  rules 
at  the  opening  of  Congress  under  rule  XX 
on  matters  relating  to  questions  of  wder — 
the  Pretidlng  Officer  may  submit  any  question 
of  order  for  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  following  the  precedent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  the 
question:  Shall  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  from  nunols  be  sustained?  That 
question  is  debetsMe. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  these  two 
statements  made  by  the  same  Presiding 
Officer,  by  the  same  Vice  President, 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  Record,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States  may  know 
just  how  much  deviation  there  is,  one 
from  the  other. 

The  basic  point  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  Vice  President's  ruling  2  years  ago 
is: 

That  question  is  debatable. 

The  sentence  prior  to  that  is  this: 
Therefore,  following  the  precedent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  the 
question:  Shall  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  sustained?  That 
question  is  debatable. 

I  address  this  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina:  Is 
not  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  ruling  by  the  Vice  President  yester- 
day and  his  ruling  2  years  ago  that  under 
the  ruling  of  2  years  ago  the  motion  was 
debatable,  whereas  the  statement  as  to 
how  he  will  rule  tomorrow  will  not  be 
debatable.  Is  not  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  rulings? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  these  contradictory 
nilings  remind  me  of  a  little  doggerel 
verse : 

He  wobbled  in. 

He  wobbled  out. 

But  left  the  matter  all  in  doubt^ 

Whether  when  he  made  the  track, 

He  was  wobbling  in. 

Or  wobbling  back. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  it  is. a  rather  tragic 
climax  to  a  great  career  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate? 

The  present  Vice  President  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  for  the  last  4  years  as  Vice 
President,  presiding  over  the  Senate.  Is 
it  not  a  tragic  climax  that  in  the  closing 
days  of  his  public  service,  after  20  years 
in  this  body,  he  would  seek  to  manipu- 
late the  rules  under  which  the  Senate 
is  operating? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  much  saddened  by 
the  Vice  President's  proposed  iiiling. 

But  I  would  point  out  this:  As  a  mat- 
ter of  logic,  the  ruling  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  the  provision  of  the  "there- 
after" portion  of  section  2  of  rule  XXII — 
that  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate — is  just  as  imconstitutional 
under  his  theory  as  the  provision  of  the 
first  part  of  the  rule  requiring  the  two- 
thirds  cloture  vote. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  The  Vice  President 
bases  his  theory  that  the  provision  for 
the  two-thirds  cloture  vote  is  unconsti- 
tutional on  the  point  that  it  denies  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  the  power  to 
change  the  rules  during  the  first  days  of 
a  new  Congress.  But  the  provision  which 
he  said  he  would  hold  perfectly  valid, 
that  is,  that  appeals  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  decided 
without  debate,  does  not  keep  a  mere 
majority  of  the  Senate  from  acting  or 
speaking. 

It  keeps  a  hundred  Senators  from  act- 
ing or  speaking — not  a  simple  majority, 
but  a  hundred — because  under  his  pro- 
posed ruling  none  of  the  Senators  can 
take  any  action,  none  of  them  can  de- 


bate,  none   of   them   can   express   any 
opinion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  two-thirds  cloture 
vote  provision  of  rule  XXII  is  unconsti- 
tutional, then  the  Senate  has  no  rule  al- 
lowing cloture  in  any  instance  and  the 
proposed  ruling  of  the  Vice  President 
that  the  "thereafter"  provision,  limiting 
Senators  to  one  speech  on  the  motion  to 
take  up,  will  be  applicable,  is  absolutely 
absurd. 

The  history  of  the  Senate  shows  that 
from  the  time  the  Senate  came  into  being 
in  1789  to  the  year  1806,  the  Senate  had  a 
rule  allowing  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question  in  a  somewhat  embryonic  stage. 
Under  the  rules  of  some  legislative 
bodies,  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
can  move  the  previous  question,  and  a 
majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  that 
puts  an  end  to  further  discussion  of  the 
pending  business.  But  that  never  has 
been  the  rule  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  When  it  had  a  previous  question 
rule,  as  the  late  Senator  Moses  of  New 
Hampshire  so  well  stated  in  an  article 
he  wrote  in  1925,  the  Senate's  rule  made 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  it- 
self debatable.  He  stated  that  the  mo- 
tion was  made  only  four  times  in  the 
Senate  between  1789  and  1806  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  three  times,  after 
its  wisdom  or  propriety  had  been  debated. 
In  1806  the  Senate  changed  its  rules, 
and  from  that  time  to  1917  it  had  no  rule 
on  this  subject.  Consequently,  it  was  held 
by  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  Senate 
that  even  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
except  one  who  wished  to  speak  had  no 
legal  power,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  silence  that  one. 

The  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate  came 
into  being  in  1917.  If  my  arithmetic  is 
correct,  that  was  52  years  ago.  Every 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
exception  of  Vice  President  Nixon  on  one 
occasion  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
on  yesterday,  has  held  that  the  cloture 
rule  is  perfectly  valid  and  that  it  governs 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  never  made  any  ruling  to 
that  effect.  I  suspect  he  was  then  seeking 
support  from  some  of  the  organized  pres- 
sure groups  which  would  like  to  abolish 
all  rules  of  this  kind  and  to  allow  the 
majority  to  run  everything.  He  gave  an 
advisory  opinion  that  the  rule  might  be 
unconstitutional.  But  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  did  not  like  rule  XXII 
and  wanted  to  change  it  did  not  dare  at 
that  time,  even  to  request  Mr.  Nixon  to 
make  a  ruhng.  They  knew  that  the  Sen- 
ate, as  then  constituted,  would  have  sus- 
tained an  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  that 
character. 

The  ruling  of  yesterday  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  vote  the  Vice  President  himself  cast 
on  January  12,  1959.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  page  494  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  day, 
which  shows  that  rule  XXH  in  its  pres- 
ent form  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
22;  and  among  those  who  voted  to  adopt 
this  rule  in  its  present  form  was  the  Vice 
President  then  a  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  expressed  it- 
self on  this  subject  in  emphatic  fashion 


by  adopting  section  2  of  rule  XXXII, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 

That  was  in  the  amended  rule  for 
which  the  now  Vice  President  and  71 
other  Senators  voted  in  1959. 

So  the  proposed  ruling  is  contrary  to 
the  history  of  the  Senate;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  set  forth  in  section  2  of  rule 
XXXII.  which  I  have  just  read:  and  it  is 
contrary  to  the  vote  cast  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  in  1959.  Also, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  ruling  of  everj-  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  every 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate — includ- 
ing President  Johnson,  when  he  was  Vice 
President — during  the  last  52  years,  ex- 
cept the  announcement  yesterday  of  the 
proposed  ruling  and  the  advisory  opinion 
which  Mr.  Nixon  volunteered  when  he 
was  Vice  President. 

In  addition  to  being  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  and  in  swldition  to  being 
contrary  to  the  history  and  the  cleaily 
expressed  convictions  of  the  Senate,  the 
proposed  ruling  is  contrary  to  what  the 
late  Justice  Brandeis  called  the  settled 
rule  of  construction  of  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  case  of  Lynch  v.  United  States, 
292  U.S.  571,  where  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  written  by  that  great  liberal 
and  great  lawyer.  Justice  Brandeis. 
Here  is  what  he  has  to  say  at  page  586 
concerning  the  contention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  a  certain  act  of  Con?rc3S 
was  constitutional  in  one  respect  even 
though  it  was  unconstitutional  in  an- 
other respect : 

The  suggestion  is  at  war  with  settled  rules 
of  construction.  It  is  true  that  a  statute  bad 
in  part  is  not  necessarily  void  in  its  entirety. 
A  provision  within  the  legislative  power  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  if  it  is  separable  from  the 
bad.  But  no  provision  however  unobjection- 
able in  itself,  can  stand  unless  it  appears 
both  that,  standing  alone,  the  provision  can 
be  given  legal  effect  and  that  the  legislature 
intended  the  unobjectionable  provision  to 
stand  in  case  other  provisions  held  bad 
should  fall.  DOTChy  v.  Kansas.  264  US.  286. 
288.  290.  Here,  both  those  essentials  are 
absent. 

Both  of  these  es,sentials  are  absent  in 
respect  to  rule  XXII.  Yet  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  annoimced  his  purpose  to  rule 
in  the  eventuality  stated  by  him  that 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  precedinc  the 
word  "thereafter"  are  unconstitutional 
whereas  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  suc- 
ceeding the  word  "thereafter"  are  valid 
and  will  be  put  into  operation  by  hiin 
if  a  bare  majority  vote  for  cloture. 

How,  in  heaven's  name,  can  the  Vice 
President  conclude  that  the  part  of  rule 
XXn  subsequent  to. the  word  there- 
after" can  be  put  in  operation  if  the 
condition  precedent  to  its  efficacy,  that 
is.  a  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture  is  waul- 
ing? 

It  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in 
a  cloudless  sky  that  the  provisions  that 
no  Senator  can  speak  more  than  1  liour 
and  appeals  from  rulings  of  the  Chair 
must  be  settled  without  debate  cannot 
stand  alone  or  be  given  tffect  if  the 
two-thirds  vote  requirement  be  imcon- 
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so  because  they  are 


stitutional.  This  is) 
dependent  upon  tike  event  which  must 
precede  their  opera  ;ion;  namely,  the  vot- 
ing of  cloture  by  two-thirds  majority. 

The  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture  is 
a  condition  prece<  ent  necessary  under 
the  language  of  thi  (  rule  before  the  pro- 
visions of  the  riJe  after  the  words 
"thereafter"  can  come  into  play. 

The  second  cond  tion  that  has  to  exist 
in  order  to  malce  a^  allegedly  good  part 
of  the  rule  operative ,  in  addition  to  its 
having  to  stand  alone,  is  that  it  must  be 
manifest  that  the  Ixxly  making  the  rule 
intended  the  unot  jectionable  provision 
to  stand  in  ;;ase  the  other  provision 
falls. 

What  man  in  i  is  right  mind,  what 
man  who  has  any  regard  for  the  English 
language  in  which  this  rule  is  couched, 
can  say  that  the  S(  nate  would  ever  have 
adopted  the  provisl  on  that  Senators  can 
be  silenced  except  for  1  hour  from 
speaking  on  a  meaiure  or  that  Senators 
can  be  denied  the  right  to  debate  an 
appeal  from  the  riling  of  the  Chair,  if 
the  TMle  had  not  eifibodied  the  provision 
reoulriiyi.the  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture 
to iring  Xhose  provisions  into  play? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  ]4lr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  lyield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  1  am  glad  the  Senator 
is  making  this  point  forcefully.  I  wish  to 
ask  this  question:  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Interpretation  plac((d  on  this  rule  by  the 
proposed  niling  of  the  Vice  President — 
that  is,  to  cut  out  the  two- thirds  and 
let  it  be  a  simple  rr  ajority — would  make 
the  rule  into  exa:tly  the  same  form 
which  the  Senate  lias  had  proposed  to 
it  frequently  and  has  always  declined 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Thd  Senator  is  correct. 
The  proposed  ruing  would  put  rule 
XXn  in  a  form  which  the  Senate  has 
repudiated  on  several  occasions  between 
1917  and  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  is  this  th;  case:  Such  a  ruling 
by  the  Vice  President  would  create  a  new 
rule  instead  of  goi^ig  under  the  nile  as 
it  is  now? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The 
posed  ruling  would 
Senate  contrary  to 
made  for  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A-id  that  rule  would  be 


Vice  President's  pro- 
make  a  rule  for  the 
the  rule  the  Senate 


in  defiance  of  the 


fact  that  the  Senate 


had  that  proposal  pefore  it — a  majority 
vote  on  cloture — aijid  on  every  occasion 


turned  the  proposal 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes 


down, 
and  every  man  who 


sat  in  the  Vice  President's  chair,  except 


the    present    Vice 


President  Nixon,  hi  is  held  that  the  rule 


he  proposes  to  dec 
is  binding  on  the 
had  to  enforce  it. 

I  have  pointed  ojit 
proposed  ruling  of 


Senate,  that  it  is 
the  Vice  President 
the  Senate  in  1959 


tion  of  statutes  and 


President    and    Vice 


are  unconstitutional 
Senate  and  that  he 

I  think,  that  the 
;he  Vice  President  is 


contrary  to  the  Constitution,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  history  of  the  Senate  and 
the   clearly    expre&ied   opinions   of  the 


iiontrary  to  the  vote 

:ast  SiS  a  Member  of 

when  this  rule  was 


adopted  in  this  present  form,  and  that 
it  is  contrary  to  w  lat  Justice  Brandeis 
called  the  well-settl  Bd  rules  of  construc- 


rules. 


There  is  another  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed ruling  of  the  Vice  President  even 
though  it  does  show  that  he  intends  to 
emulate  the  Lord  and  more  in  mysterious 
ways  his  wonders  to  perform.  The  pro- 
posed ruling  of  the  Vice  Piesident  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  the 
histoi-y  of  the  Senate,  and  well  settled 
rules  of  construction  of  the  statutes  and 
rules,  but  it  is  also  calculated  to  destroy 
the  unique  value  of  the  Senate  as  one 
of  the  institutions  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

A  story  is  told  about  a  conversation 
between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George 
Washington  which  is  reputed  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  Constitution  had 
been  drafted  and  after  Jefferson  had  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  abroad. 
As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  George 
Washington  was  the  President  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  drafted 
the  Constitution,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  purposes  which  the  convention  had 
in  mind  in  drawing  the  Constitution. 

According  to  the  story,  Jefferson  and 
Washington  were  drinking  coffee  to- 
gether. In  those  days,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  recall  from  history,  it 
was  fashionable  for  people  to  pour  hot 
coffee  into  a  saucer  and  to  blow  on  the 
saucer  to  cool  the  coffee  so  it  could  be 
comfortably  swallowed.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son poured  some  coffee  into  his  saucer  to 
cool  the  coffee,  and  then  started  to  sip 
it  out  of  the  saucer  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  that  day.  As  he  did  so. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  to  George  Wash- 
ington: T  do  not  understand  why  the 
Constitutional  Convention  created  two 
legislative  bodies  instead  of  one.  I  do  not 
understand  why  you  created  a  Senate." 

George  Washington  said:  "We  created 
the  Senate  so  that  it  could  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  cooling  which  your  saucer  is 
serving." 

Washington  added,  in  substance,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
the  larger  body  and  on  occasion  would 
act  in  haste,  and  that  the  Senate  was 
needed  to  cool  bills  and  resolutions  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  is 
fundamentally  the  truth  about  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  throughout  the  history  of  this 
country,  legislation  somewhat  hastily 
passed  by  the  House  has  come  over  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  been  able 
to  cool  off  that  legislation  and  make  it 
palatable  to  the  American  people. 

The  Senate  has  been  able  to  do  that 
because  its  Members  had  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  throughout  its  history 
down  to  1917,  and  since  that  time  Senate 
rule  XXn  has  required  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  one  form  or  another  to  gag 
any  Senator. 

If  we  want  the  Senate  to  remain  a 
unique  body  and  render  the  greatest 
service  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  we 
will  retain  rule  XXII  in  its  present  form. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
people  and  members  of  legislative  bodies 
never  lose  all  their  liberties  at  one  fell 
swoop.  No.  They  have  them  nibbled  away 
one  at  a  time — one  at  a  time,  and  in 
that  way  ultimately  reach  the  sad  state 
where  they  have  no  liberties  left. 

The  men  who  drew  up  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  fashioned  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, knew  that  people  and  officials  need 
protection  against  Government  itself, 
and  that  goverrunent  is  never  more  dan- 


gerous, as  Justice  Brandeis  has  said,  than 
when  it  professes  to  act  with  t)enevolent 
motives. 

The  Vice  President  has  created  a  new 
rule  that  a  majority  can  invoke  cloture, 
in  the  face  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to 
the  contrary. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  rule  would  them- 
selves vote  against  a  proposal  to  establish 
majority  rule  in  the  Senate.  And  yet 
that  is  what  the  Vice  President's  pro- 
posed ruling  would  do  on  this  occasion 

Mr.  President,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
came  to  America  in  1825  or  thereabout.s 
and  wrote  a  book  on  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica. He  said  some  things  in  the  book 
which  I  think  are  quite  relevant  to  the 
point  I  am  now  attempting  to  make,  that 
this  proposed  ruling  is  fraught  with 
great  peril  to  the  Senate  as  a  unique  in- 
stitution of  the  government  and  to  the 
people  of  this  land.  The  truth  is  that  the 
purpose  of  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
proposal  for  a  change  of  rule  XXII  is  to 
obtain  majority  rule  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  enable  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  even 
a  majority  of  one.  to  silence  all  of  the 
other  Senators — that  is  a  minority  of 
Senators.  If  the  Senate  should  be  so 
foolish  as  to  authorize  60  percent  of  the 
Senators  to  silence  40  percent  of  them 
at  this  session,  the  advocates  of  cloture 
by  majority  vote  will  seek  further  chang- 
es at  subsequent  sessions  and  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  they  procure  a  rule  by 
which  51  Senators  can  gag  49.  Let  us  re- 
sist this  incursion  upon  our  liberties. 

The  Senate  is  the  only  legislative  body 
left  on  earth  which  has  the  right  to  vir- 
tually unlimited  debate.  All  other  legis- 
lative bodies  can  easily  stop  their  mem- 
bers from  speaking.  "The  proponents  of 
change  in  rule  XXII  really  urge  that  the 
Senate  be  made  like  other  legislative 
bodies  and  adopt  rules  making  it  easy  to 
silence  the  representatives  of  supposedly 
free  Americans. 

I  thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  is  not  like  other  legislative  bodies. 
The  greatest  service  the  Senate  has  ren- 
dered to  this  Nation  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  like  the  other 
bodies. 

I  want  to  read  some  of  De  Tocqueville's 
observations.  I  read  from  volume  1  of  his 
book  entitled  "Democracy  in  America." 
I  read  first  from  page  259 : 

A  majority  taken  collectively  Is  only  an 
individual,  whose  opinions,  and  frequently 
whose  Interests,  are  opposed  to  those  of  an- 
other individual,  who  Is  styled  a  minority. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  man  possessing  abso- 
lute power  may  misuse  that  power  by  wrong- 
ing his  adversaries,  why  should  not  a  major- 
ity be  liable  to  the  same  reproach?  Men  do 
not  change  their  characters  by  uniting  with 
one  another:  nor  does  their  patience  In  the 
presence  of  obstacles  increase  with  their 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  it  is  that 
men  are  more  apt  to  join  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  tyrannies  when  in  the  major- 
ity than  they  are  when  they  are  in  the 
minority. 

I  read  now  from  page  260  of  "Democ- 
racy in  America": 

Unlimited  power  Is  In  Itself  a  bad  and  dan- 
gerous thing.  Human  beings  are  not  compe- 
tent to  exercise  it  with  discretion.  God  alone 
can  be  omnipotent,  because  his  wisdom  and 
his   Justice   are   always   equal   to   his   power. 
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There  U  no  power  on  earth  so  worthy  of 
honor  In  Itself  or  clothed  with  rights  so 
sacred  that  I  would  admit  its  uncontrolled 
and  all-predominant  authority.  When  I  see 
that  the  right  and  the  means  of  absolute 
command  are  conferred  on  any  power  what- 
ever, be  it  called  a  people  or  a  king,  an  aris- 
tocracy or  a  democracy,  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic,  I  say  there  is  the  germ  of  tyranny, 
and  I  seek  to  live  elsewhere,  under  other  laws. 

Now  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate particularly  to  these  words  of  De 
Tocqueville: 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  evil  of  the  present 
democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States 
does  not  arise,  as  Is  often  asserted  in  Europe, 
from  their  weakness,  but  from  their  irresisti- 
ble strength.  I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns  in  that 
country  as  at  the  Inadequate  securities  which 
one  finds  there  against  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXII  is  a  security 
set  up  by  the  Senate  to  protect  the 
minority  in  the  Senate  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority. 

Reading  further  from  the  book,  on 
pages  264  and  265 : 

Absolute  monarchies  had  dishonored  des- 
p>otl6m:  let  us  beware  lest  democratic  repub- 
lics should  reinstate  it  and  render  it  less 
odious  and  degrading  In  the  eyes  of  the  many 
by  making  it  still  more  onerous  to  the  few. 

I  conclude  my  reading  from  this  book 
by  this  very  wise  man  by  calling  these 
words,  which  appear  on  page  269,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate : 

If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  solemn  words. 
They  are  not  only  solemn  words;  they 
are  true  words.  And  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  change  in  rule  XXII, 
because  rule  XXII  is  a  rule  which  is 
erected  to  protect  the  minority  of  the 
Senate,  if  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  majority. 

I  take  this  position  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  ever  the  Senate  is  reduced 
to  the  point  where  a  substantial  minority 
of  its  members  cannot  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  speak  their  opinions, 
the  Senate  will  lose  its  value  as  a  unique 
institution  in  our  system  of  government, 
and  the  liberties  of  all  Americans  will  be 
imperiled. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  rise  to  speak  on 
this  question  because  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  that  will 
come  before  the  Senate  during  the  91st 
Congress.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
important  issue  that  will  come  before 
the  Senate. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  people 
of  Alabama,  some  3  ',2  million  in  number, 
can  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  through  her  two  U.S.  Senators.  As  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  for  less  than  2  weeks, 
but  I  do  feel  constrained  to  speak  out  on 
this  question. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  be  dis- 
closing any  secrets  of  what  went  on  in 
the  first  Democratic  conference  which  I 
attended  on  the  3d  of  January  at  10 
o'clock  if  I  stated  that  at  that  meeting 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate — whom  I  greatly  admire  and  who 


I  believe  is  one  of  the  great  Senators  in 
this  body — and  my  admiration  for  him 
has  gained  by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
I  have  been  here — welcomed  the  new 
Democratic  Senators  to  the  Congress.  He 
welcomed  us  to  a  Senate  of  our  peers, 
and  he  invited  us  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate.  I  have  felt 
that,  as  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama,  I  should,  even  though 
I  have  been  hjre  only  a  short  time,  speak 
out  on  the  great  issues  that  come  before 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  rise  to  excoriate  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  his  ruling,  or  his  statement  of 
his  intention  to  rule.  I  do  not  rise  to 
praise  him.  either.  I  do  have  great  ad- 
miration for  the  Vice  President,  for  his 
service  as  a  public  servant.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  Vice  President 
for  the  first  time  on  January  3. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  action  that  he 
has  taken,  or  is  threatening  to  take — and 
I  use  that  word  advisedly — is  politically 
inspired.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  tied  in 
with  presidential  politics.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  tied  in  with  political  ambitions. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  sop  given  to  cer- 
tain elements  in  this  country.  But  I  will 
say  that  this  anticipated  ruling  on  the 
part  of  the  Vice  President  is  not  sup- 
ported by  logic,  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  precedent — not  even  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Vice  President  himself. 

Twice  already  during  this  debate  the 
ruling  of  the  Vice  President  some  2  years 
ago,  I  believe,  when  this  question  came 
before  the  Senate  last,  has  been  put  into 
the  Record.  His  former  ruling  was  that 
any  appeal  of  his  ruling  to  the  Senate, 
to  which  he  states  he  is  going  to  submit 
this  question,  will  be  debatable:  whereas 
his  present  ruling  is  to  the  effect  that 
such  appeals  are  debatable. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  issue 
under  discussion  at  this  time  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  rules  in  the  Senate 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  have  rule  by 
the  gavel.  Yes,  we  say  that  in  our  coun- 
try we  have  a  government  of  laws,  and 
not  of  men.  Certainly  in  the  Senate,  this 
great  deliberative  body,  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  we  should  have  rule  by  rules, 
and  not  rule  by  men. 

If  this  anticipated  decision,  this  an- 
nounced decision  of  the  Vice  President, 
is  allowed  to  stand,  and  he  rules  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate — a  simple  major- 
ity of  those  present  and  voting — can  im- 
pose cloture,  stop  debate  in  the  Senate, 
then  a  new  rule  has  been  WTitten  by  the 
Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President  is  without  author- 
ity to  wTite  rules  for  the  Senate.  He  is 
without  authority  to  rule,  as  he  says 
he  is  going  to  do,  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  rule.  Nowhere  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  nowhere  In  the  Constitution,  no- 
where in  any  statute  is  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent given  the  right  to  nile  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  Senate  rule.  And 
when  he  seeks  to  iule  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Senate  rule,  and  when 
he  imposes  his  own  rule,  he  is  doing 
something  that  the  Senate  rules  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators to  do.  He  arrogates  imto  himself 
the  power  of  a  two-thirds  majority  In 
the  Sen&te, 


Some  3  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  while 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
serving  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  Alabama  State  Senate,  a  matter 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  before  us 
came  before  that  body.  Our  State  con- 
stitution requires  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
both  houses  of  our  legislature  to  submit 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama.  The  State  senate  rules 
which  governed  the  presiding  officer  pro- 
vided that  it  took  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
impose  cloture.  The  fractions  are  the 
same  as  the  ones  we  are  discussing  here 
today. 

The  constitutional  amendment,  sub- 
mitted in  the  Alabama  House,  provided 
that  the  Governor  of  Alabama  would  be 
allowed  to  succeed  himself  as  Governor. 
Ihere  was  at  that  time  a  prohibition  in 
our  constitution  against  the  Governor  or 
any  of  several  constitutional  officers  suc- 
ceeding themselves.  The  proponents  of 
that  measure  were  not  able  to  impose 
cloture.  They  were  unable  to  get  the  24 
votes  needed  in  the  senate. 

The  contention  was  made,  however, 
that  since  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  required  only  a  three-fifths 
vote  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  two-thirds  cloture  rule  was 
unconstitutional,  as  being  opposed  to  the 
provision  on  the  submission  of  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

The  suggestion  was  made  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  that  the  senate  rule  v.as 
unconstitutional.  As  presiding  officer  of 
the  Alabama  State  Senate,  the  present 
junior  senator  from  Alabama,  stated 
that  he  had  the  power,  but  not  the  right, 
to  impose  such  a  rule.  He  had  the  raw 
power  to  do  it,  just  as  indications  are 
will  be  done  tomorrow. 

The  contention  is  made  that  rule  XXII 
is  imconstitutional  as  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  whereas  it  is  contended  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires only  majority  action.  All  section  5 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  to  say  about  a  majority 
is  that  a  majority  of  each  House  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  doing  business — 
merely  a  quoinim  for  doing  business.  It 
does  not  say  what  percentage  of  that  ma- 
jority might  be  required  for  any  particu- 
lar action  of  either  House. 

Of  course,  a  majority  of  each  House 
has  to  be  there  before  they  can  transact 
business,  but  that  does  not  give  any  spe- 
cial power  to  a  majority  or  to  a  majority 
vote. 

Then  the  same  section  gives  to  each 
House  the  right  to  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings.  Rule  XXII  was  not 
made  in  derogation  of  that  section  of  the 
Federal  Constitution;  it  was  made  in 
strict  conformity  with  it.  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  the  U.S.  Senate  the  right  to 
make  rules.  They  can  set  what  rules  they 
wish,  and  they  have  set  a  rule  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  invoke  cloture. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
proponents  of  this  rules  change,  and  the 
Vice  President  himself,  would  use  every 
single  provision  of  rule  XXII,  except  the 
one  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote.  With- 
out rule  XXn  there  is  no  method  of  cut- 
ting off  debate.  That  rule  was  adopted,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands, in  1917.  So  there  was  no  way  to 
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stop  debate  prior  yy  1917,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  the  great  debate  on  the  armed 
ships  bill,  where  President  Wilson  sought 
to  arm  the  merchalnt  marine,  and  where 
the  little  group  of  jwillful  men.  as  he  re- 
ferred to  them.  ret)resenting  no  opinion 
d  brought  the  great 
United  States  to  a 


but  their  own,  h 
Government  of  t 
stop. 

Certainly  there 
vision  for  stoppin 


ught  to  be  some  pro- 
debate;  and  the  two- 
thirds  provision  r^uired  by  rule  XXII 
certainly  has  provided  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  stopping  debate  on  many 
occasions  in  the  Setiate  since  the  present 
rule  was  adopted  I  in  1959 — some  eight 
times,  as  Senators  ^ill  recall.  So  on  every 
great  question,  wh^re  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  Senators  are  of  one  mind,  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  imposing  clo- 
ture. There  has  betn  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying rule  XXn.  j 

The  Vice  President  has  no  authority  to 
rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  rule  XXn 
and  the  two-thirds] provision.  He  accepts 
all  of  the  provlsitons  except  the  two- 
thirds  requirement!  and  he  says,  "I  am 
going  to  cut  that  down  to  a  majority." 

By  w4mt  authority  can  he  do  that? 
Either  he  Is  under  ^le  XXII  all  the  way. 
or  he  is  not  under; it  at  all.  If  he  is  not 
under  it  at  all.  th^re  is  no  way  to  stop 
debate.  If  he  is  uAder  rule  XXII,  pro- 
ceeding as  those  wno  seek  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules  are  dojng,  then  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  required  to  j  cut  off  debate. 

We  hear  a  great  peal  about  protecting 

rights  of  minorities 

ntry.   Here   we   are 

over  the  rights  of 

ug\ist  body.  We  are 


minority  rights — t 
throughout   the   c 
running   roughsh 
minorities  in  this 


running  roughshod  lover  the  people  of  the 
States  represented  by  the  minority  Sen- 
ators. The  new  pro^aosed  rule.  I  assume, 
the  Vice  President  would  declare  uncon- 
stitutional, since  it  t-equires.  not  a  simple 
majority  to  stop  dfebate,  but  a  vote  of 
60  percent  of  the  Senators.  Why  is  not 
the  new  rule  unconstitutional? 

I  state  very  candidly  that  I  have  always 
had  great  faith  In  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  one  of  the  greatest 
bodies  in  the  free  wi  >rld.  It  is  the  greatest 
dehberative  body  In  the  world.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  keep  it  that  way.  I  would 
not  have  sought  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  would  not  have  asked  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  to  s<  nd  me  to  the  Senate, 
if  I  had  known  that  this  efifort  was  going 
to  be  made  by  the  Vice  President  and 
that  it  would  succeed,  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  step  in  tt  e  direction  of  rule  by 
a  ruthless  majority 

If  this  rule  is  alowed  to  be  changed 
by  the  Vice  Preside  it.  and  if  there  is  to 
be  cloture  by  a  majority,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  Vice  Piesidenfs  ruling,  this 
body  will  cease  to  te  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  th«  world.  It  will  be  a 
body  in  which  a  ruthless  majority  can 
govern  the  proceedings,  a  body  in  which 
minorities  will  haveino  protection,  a  body 
in  which  a  ruthless  majority  can  run 
roughshod  over  mir  orities. 

As  I  understand  t  le  ruling  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  vote  nill  take  place  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  cor  venes  tomorrow,  and 
if  a  simple  majority  of  the  Senators  vote 
to  cut  off  debate,  thon  the  proposed  rules 
change  would  have  been  ordered  up  for 
consideration  by  thi  Senate.  Then  I  as- 


sume we  would  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure again. 

A  majority  vote,  according  to  the  Vice 
President,  will  cut  off  debate  subject  to 
an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
But  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
hopeful  that  at  that  point,  if  a  majority 
of  Senators  vote  to  impose  cloture,  but 
not  a  two-thirds  majority,  many  of  the 
same  Senators  voting  for  the  imposition 
of  cloture  will  not  go  along  with  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Vice  President  that  the  cloture 
motion  has  carried  if  it  carries  by  fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators.  Therein, 
I  believe,  lies  the  hope  of  those  who  hate 
to  see  the  right  of  a  minority  of  Senators 
cut  off,  who  hate  to  see  rule  by  the  gavel, 
who  hate  to  see  rule  by  a  ruthless  major- 
ity in  the  Senate. 

I  am  hopeful,  first,  that  fewer  than  a 
majority  of  Senators  will  vote  to  impose 
cloture:  but  if  some  number  more  than 
a  simple  majority  vote  to  impose  cloture, 
and  the  Vice  President  declares  that  the 
cloture  motion  has  been  agreed  to.  I  am 
hopeful  that  enough  Senators  who  have 
voted  to  impose  cloture  will  vote  to  over- 
rule the  Vice  President  on  his  ruling.  The 
effect  of  any  other  action  would  be  far 
reaching. 

What  is  the  need  for  this  change? 
What  bill  is  sought  to  be  passed?  Every 
civil  rights  measure  that  has  been  sought 
has  been  obtained.  I  assume  that  almost 
any  other  one  could  be  obtained,  so  what 
is  the  need  for  this  action?  I  wish  some 
Senator  would  enlighten  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
state  the  objectives  of  others,  but  I  note 
from  the  written  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  >  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
who  are  the  powers  behind  the  throne  in 
this  matter,  that  what  they  are  hoping 
for  is  to  have  established  a  precedent 
under  which  from  now  to  the  end  of 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress, 
there  will  be  a  debate  such  as  this  in  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  one  rule  will  be 
changed,  whether  all  rules  will  be 
changed,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete rewriting  of  the  rules,  so  that  a 
transient  majority  of  the  Senate,  as,  for 
instance,  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
right  now,  a  small  majority,  can,  dis- 
satisfied with  its  inability  to  pass  cer- 
tain legislation  otherwise,  change  the 
rule  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  pass  the 
legislation  in  which  it  is  interested. 

The  real  objective  of  the  two  Senators 
whom  I  have  named,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  understands  it.  as  is  made 
clear  from  their  written  statement, 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  is  to 
establish  a  principle  to  be  engrafted  in 
the  Senate  records  that  at  the  beginning 
of  every  Congress  the  Senate  by  a  mere 
majority  vote  can  rewrite  the  rulebook. 
It  is  that  desire  to  establish  a  precedent 
that  is  the  driving  force  in  this  effort, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  able  remarks,  and  have  at  least  stated 
to  him  what  I  understand  is  behind  the 
drive  at  this  time. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  propound 
this  question  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. Could  not  the  precedent  which  is 
sought  to  be  established,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred,  be  used  in  the  fu- 
ture to  reduce  the  60  percent  or  three - 
fifths  requirement  still  lower,  possibly 
down  to  a  majority  cloture? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  two  Senators 
whom  I  have  mentioned  make  it  clear  by 
their  statement  that  this  is  their  hope. 
But  this  goes  much  further  than  that, 
because  the  procedure  of  rewriting  the 
rules  by  a  simple  majority  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  Congress  applies  not  only  to 
rule  XXn.  but  to  all  40  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  perhaps  to  the  unwritten  rules 
of  the  Senate,  as.  for  example,  the  rule 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend 
the  rules.  That  is  not  in  the  written  rules. 
But  the  adoption  of  any  new  rule  that  a 
transient  majority,  a  simple  majority,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  might 
desire  could,  if  this  principle  be  estab- 
lished, be  accomplished.  It  is  that  against 
which  at  least  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  fighting  with  all  his  strength,  because 
he  thinks  this  kind  of  principle  engrafted 
into  the  practice  of  the  Senate  means 
that  the  Senate  will  lose  much  of  its 
essential  character  as  a  stable  arm  of 
the  Government,  as  a  continuing  force. 
This  is  an  attack  upon  the  continuing 
character  of  the  Senate,  under  which  the 
Senate  has  proceeded  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Republic,  and  which  was 
stated  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  for  in- 
stance in  the  Federalist  papers  and 
otherwise,  as  being  their  objective  in 
setting  up  the  Senate;  to  have  a  stable, 
continuing  body  which  can  carry  along 
with  continuing  force,  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  one  session,  and  can  act 
as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  and  for  the  whole  country  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  fighting 
as  hard  as  he  can  to  prevent  such  a  prec- 
edent from  being  established,  because  he 
thinks  it  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Senate  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  supposed  to  function. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  appreciate  very 
much  his  able  leadership  in  this  matter. 
I  feel  certain  that  having  heard  his 
speeches  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senators 
will  not  vote  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  that  a  majority  of  votes 
will  not  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  three- 
fifths  majority  rule. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  another  question. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  no- 
ticed, when  this  inquiry  about  majority 
cloture  was  propounded  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that 
the  Vice  President  appeared  to  pull  out 
some  two  or  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper 
from  which  he  read.  Would  that  seem  to 
indicate  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
this  was  a  spontaneous  Inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  or  that 
this  was  all  by  prearrangement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  no  specific  information  on 
that.  But  considering  the  existence  of 
this  long,  written  memorandimi.  and 
considering   the   fact   that   the   dlstln- 
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guished  Presiding  Officer  made  a  ruling 
which  Is  not  the  same  as  he  and  other 
Vice  Presidents  had  made  before,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent himself  said  he  had  given  long  study 
and  thought  to  the  pronouncement  he 
was  going  to  make  to  advise  the  Senate 
as  to  what  he  intended  to  do — for  which 
I  thought  he  should  be  commended — I 
would  say  that  the  whole  program  evi- 
dently was  well  thought  out  and  ar- 
ranged beforehand. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Senate  Is  faced  with  the  pressing 
problem  of  attempting  to  revise  Its  rules 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Church^  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  for  leading  the  effort  during 
the  91st  Congress.  It  Is  with  a  great 
deal  of  hope  that  I  cospon.sor  Senate 
Resolution  11.  which  would  revise 
rule  XXII  to  change  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths  the  number  of  Senators 
present  and  voting  required  to  limit  de- 
bate by  invoking  cloture.  It  Is  an  Impor- 
tant and  necessary  change. 

Much  has  already  been  said  in  the  last 
few  days  about  the  historical  precedents 
for  revision  of  the  rules  at  the  l>eglnnlng 
of  a  new  Congress  and  I  will  not  dwell  at 
length  on  that  today.  Article  1,  section  5 
expressly  states  that  each  house  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  Intended  for  each  Congress  to  be 
Irrevocably  wedded  to  the  rules  of  the 
past. 

Doubtless,  tradition  plays  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  Senate.  The  tradition  of 
free  and  open  debate  Is  highly  revered 
and  rightly  so.  An  extensive  and  thor- 
ough exchange  of  Ideas  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  formulate  responsible  legis- 
lation. However,  a  debate  and  a  filibuster 
are  not  the  same  thing.  A  filibuster  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  responsible  debate  be- 
cause It  closes  off  that  exchange :  no  more 
constructive  dialog  Is  possible.  Thus, 
there  Is  a  point  at  which  prolonged  de- 
bate produces  diminishing  retm-ns. 

Any  right  can  be  abused  and  can  Inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  rights  of  others. 
The  relative  ease  with  which  a  filibuster 
can  be  marshaled  has  all  too  often  be- 
come a  means  for  thwarting  the  will  of 
the  majority  or  for  wringing  concessions 
from  them. 

Yet,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fear  among 
some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
they  will  lose  an  Invaluable  protection; 
that  their  Interests  will  be  sacrificed  to 
Irresponsible  whims.  It  is  in  recognition 
of  their  concern  that  the  proposed  revi- 
sion does  not  provide  that  a  vote  of  a 
simple  majority  can  close  off  debate.  It 
requires  the  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  those  present  In  an  attempt  to 
strike  a  balance  between  minority  and 
majority  interests.  Tliis  is  a  reasonable 
solution. 

Ultimately,  gentlemen,  our  decisions 
must  be  based  upon  what  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  society.  Possible  paralysis  of 
the  Senate  is  inimical  to  that  interest.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  after  responsible 
debate,  an  Issue  should  be  voted  up  or 
down  upon  Its  merits.  As  men  of  honor 
and  reason,  committed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  majority  rule — with  minority  pro- 


tections— I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  proposed  change  in  the  rules. 
Talking  an  issue  to  death  is  simply  not 
the  proper  way  to  dispose  of  a  national 
problem. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  proposition 
that  rule  XXII  should  not  be  amended 
or  changed. 

Earlier  today  and  yesterday  there  was 
discussion  on  the  ruling  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  which  has  caused  so  much 
distress  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
turn  to  the  precedents.  The  Senate  has 
many  well-considered  precedents  which 
are  a  matter  of  record,  some  of  which 
were  formed  by  the  present  President  of 
the  Senate  himself.  The  discussion  on 
this  point  has  been  valuable.  It  has  been 
carried  on  by  others  who  are  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  area  of  parliamentary  law 
than  this  Senator.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  parlia- 
mentary issues  at  this  time.  I  shall  devote 
my  few  remarks  to  the  reasons  why  rule 
XXII  should  not  be  amended. 

However,  I  appreciate  the  discussion 
that  has  been  carried  on  regarding  the 
ruling  of  the  President  of  the  Senate.  I 
deplore  that  ruling  and  the  impact  it 
will  have  even  if  it  is  not  sustained  by 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and 
I  hope  it  is  not.  Yesterday  was  not  a 
bright  day  in  the  parliamentary  history 
of  the  Senate.  The  passage  of  time  will 
demonstrate  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  seventh  time 
since  I  have  become  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  this  body  is  confronted  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  with  a 
challenge  to  the  existing  rule  regarding 
the  right  of  debate.  Rule  XXII  is  some- 
times characterized  as  a  procedural  rule 
rather  than  a  substantive  rule.  This  is 
true,  but  the  word  "procedural"  must  not 
be  allowed  to  downgrade  the  importance 
of  the  rule.  It  is  a  procedural  rule  in 
the  sense  that  the  Constitution,  itself,  is 
a  set  of  procedural  rules.  In  other  words, 
it  is  of  such  importance  that  it  can  dic- 
tate the  environment  of  this  Senate. 
Viewed  In  this  light.  It  is  most  important 
that  this  question  be  considered  care- 
fully. 

I  have  again  reviewed  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Senate  and  have  studied 
the  logic  of  the  arguments  of  both  sides 
in  this  matter.  Based  upon  this  effort.  I 
must  question  the  advisability  of  modi- 
fying rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Our  country,  at  the  time  of  our  Con- 
stitution's fabrication,  was  driven  by  a 
kind  of  dynamic  tension.  This  tension 
pervades  the  operational  structure  and 
philosophy  of  the  entire  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  system. 

It  also  pervades  the  Constitution  de- 
signed to  govern  that  system.  In  that 
document's  delicately  balanced  mecha- 
nism, force  is  set  against  force,  power 
against  power,  and  interest  against  in- 
terest. The  Constitution-makers  deliber- 
ately provided  a  well-balanced  mecha- 
nism to  cope  with  an  everlasting  struggle 
between  those  determined  upon  action 
and  those  determined  to  oppose  such  ac- 
tion. Each  side  was  given  powerful  weap- 
ons. And,  to  round  out  the  system,  each 
side  was  liable  to  be  transformed  at  any 
moment  into  the  operational  counterpart 
of  Its  opponent. 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  our 
Government  Is  the  difference  that  ex- 
ists between  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  Representation  in 
the  House  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
population,  and  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers can  thus  truly  be  said  to  represent 
a  majority  of  the  people  on  any  p>artlcu- 
lar  matter  before  that  body.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  each  State  is  entitled  to  an 
equal  number  of  Senators  regardless  of 
the  population  of  the  State,  and  each 
Senator  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  Many 
people  tend  either  to  ignore  or  to  resent 
the  fact  that  Senators  do  not  represent 
individuals  as  such  but  rather  individ- 
uals as  they  are  organized  into  States. 
However,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  im- 
plicitly recognize  that  fact. 

They  also  reflect  another  significant 
characteristic  of  the  Senate.  Its  relative- 
ly small  size.  George  H.  Haynes  has 
written : 

The  Senate  rules  were  intended  for  a  body 
which  at  the  time  of  their  adoption  had  not 
more  than  20  Members,  and  which  it  was 
believed  would  always  remain  relatively 
.•=mall.  Hence,  many  matters  .  .  .  were  left 
to  the  control  of  that  courtesy  and  defer- 
ence which  It  wae  expected  would  charac- 
terize the  small  group  of  Senators  in  the 
intimate  contacts  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate's  member- 
ship is  now  larger  (than  It  was  originally), 
the  Senate  still  cherishes  the  tradition  that 
in  most  of  their  relations  its  Members  shall 
be  governed  by  custom  and  mutual  courtesy 
rather  than  by  an  elaborate  code  of  formal 
rules.  Of  the  original  list  of  rules  the  list  of 
all  but  three  is  to  be  found,  in  practically 
the  identical  phraseology,  in  the  standing 
rules  of  today.  (Haynes.  George  H..  "The 
Senate  of  the  United  St,-ites;  Its  History 
and  Practice."  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1938.  p.  340). 

Unlike  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  does  not  have  to  contend  with 
the  problems  that  accompany  a  large 
membership.  Its  relatively  few  rules  en- 
able the  Senate  to  retain  a  flexibility  of 
action  and  a  tolerance  of  individuality 
that  its  sister  body  can  hardly  afford. 

This  tolerance  of  individuality  and. 
therefore,  of  minorities  is  a  considerable 
prize.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  is,  after  all.  the  primaiT  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Senate  and  is  as 
precious  an  element  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  will 
of  the  majority.  This  protection  i.s  one 
of  the  unique  and  outstanding  features 
running  throughout  the  entire  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Founding  Fathers  at  no  time  in- 
tended under  our  Federal  Government 
that  a  simple  majority  unchecked  should 
be  able  to  impose  Its  will  on  a  minority 
of  the  country.  The  following  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  situations  in  which  a 
simple  majority  is  prevented  from  acting 
alone.  Before  becoming  law.  every  bill 
must  be  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  President, 
or,  if  not  approved  by  the  President,  must 
thereafter  be  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  body. 
If  challenged,  each  law*  must  be  able  lo 
withstand  attack  In  the  Federal  courts. 
Treaties  must  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  consented  to  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  must  be  agreed 
to  by  three-fourths— that  is.  38 — of  the 
States. 
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No  one  can  read  the  Constitution  and 
the  debates  of  thf  delegates  at  the  con- 
vention in  Phlladtf  phia  without  realizing 
that  our  Federal  Government  is  one  of 
checks  and  balances — a  balance  of 
majority  and  minority  rights  and  a  check 
against  majority  rule. 

The  underlying  fear  of  the  drafters  of 
the  Constitution  vas  the  danger  of  the 
majority  oppress!  ig  the  minority. 

The  Senate  in  ;he  exercise  of  its  ad- 
visory, diplomatic  and  legislative  powers 
reflects  this  concei  n  for  the  minority  and 
majority.  It  was  ir  tended  by  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  Senate 
should  be  a  dellterative  body  where  a 
matter  could  be  considered  slowly,  care- 
fully, and  meticulbusly.  The  Senate  was 
never  Intended  ai  an  assembly  line  to 
produce  the  maximum  possible  legisla- 
tion in  the  short  »st  possible  time  with 
the  least  inconver  ience.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  £  enate  should  act  with 
haste. 

There  is  a  sto-j',  perhaps  fictitious, 
that  George  Wasiington  described  the 
Senate  to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  saucer 
into  which  the  ho ;  tea  of  the  House  was 
poured-to  cool. 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  story,  the 
Senate  has  nevert  leless  always  accepted 
this  cooling  functi  )n  seriously.  In  accom- 
plishing that  fun<  tion,  it  has  continued 
to  emphasize  fre(dom.  Instead  of  cur- 
tailing rights,  the  Senate's  rules  honor 
them.  Instead  of  curtailing  debate,  the 
Senate's  rules  recognize  the  important 
function  debate  plays  in  the  legislative 
process. 

The  Senate  is  ris  htly  considered  unique 
among  all  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
world.  Its  uniqueness  and  its  greatness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greatest 
deliberative  legish  tive  body  in  existence. 
The  right  of  deba  ;e.  as  that  right  exists 
today  and  has  exi  ited  in  the  past,  is  the 
foundation  of  its  deliberativeness.  Take 
away  that  right  iind  not  only  will  you 
have  reduced  the  i  ienate  to  the  stature  of 
all  other  legislati\e  bodies,  but  also,  you 
will  have  destroy((d  one  of  the  greatest 
single  obstacles  to  tyramiy  and  infringe- 
ment of  the  right  5  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Because  each  Si  ate  is  entitled  to  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Ser  ate.  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators may  or  may  not  represent  a  major- 
ity of  the  populaion  on  any  particular 
matter  at  any  oie  time — a  fact  that 
should  be  rememliered  during  any  con- 
sideration of  a  change  in  the  present 
rules. 

As  of  1960,  the  litest  decennial  census, 
the  nine  largest  States  possessed  over 
50  percent  of  th;  total  population  of 
the  States,  yet  th(  y  possess  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  vote:  in  the  Senate.  Less 
than  20  percent  cf  the  total  population 
of  the  States — thi.t  is,  the  26  less  popu- 
lous States — have  52  percent  of  the  votes 
in  the  Senate.  Or  the  basis  of  the  1960 
census,  it  can  b"  ol  iscrved  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  can  at  any  one  time  repre- 
sent from  80  perc(  nt  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  the  50 
States. 

Since  a  minorit; '  of  Senators  may  rep- 
resent a  majority  i  if  the  population,  free- 
dom of  debate  protects  a  majority  of  the 
popixlation  as  we  1  as  a  minority.  The 


larger  States  are  a  hopeless  minority  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  Senators  Nor  will  the 
House  of  Representatives  always  be  able 
to  check  the  Imposition  of  the  will  of  a 
minority  on  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion if  the  proposed  change  in  the  Rules 
is  agreed  to.  Not  all  matters  on  which 
the  Senate  votes  go  before  the  House. 
The  Senate  alone,  for  example,  votes  on 
treaties  and  appointments  of  judges,  am- 
bassadors, and  other  officials.  Yet  the 
propo.sed  amendment .  would  affect  clo- 
ture on  such  matters  as  well. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  cloture 
rule  would  increase  the  power  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  but  would  at  the  same 
time  decrease  the  power  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
haiKl  to  Ijelieve  that  this  is  the  desire 
of  the  people  in  this  countiT 

I  iielieve  it  is  a  point  which  is  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  nor  sufficiently 
taken  Into  account  in  balancing  the  ar- 
guments in  the  course  of   this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
during  this  debate  that  rule  XXII  is  not 
a  restriction  on  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  as  has  been  asserted  by 
some.  History  does  not  support  such  an 
assertion.  Until  1917  there  was  no  way 
of  cutting  off  debate  in  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding debate  on  a  change  of  the  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent.  It  was  only 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  that 
a  vote  on  th^  cloture  rule  adopted  in 
1917  was  achieved — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, 65th  Congress,  special  session,  page 
20.  Few,  if  any,  considered  the  cloture 
rule  when  it  was  adopted  as  a  restric- 
tion on  the  majority.  On  the  contrary, 
rule  XXII  restricts  the  rights  of  the 
minority:  it  is  a  grant  of  power  to  the 
majority  to  do  what  it  could  not  other- 
wise do — to  cut  off  debate  if  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  agree 
to  limit  debate. 

The  theory  that  only  the  rights  of  the 
majority,  and  not  the  minority,  continue 
from  Congress  to  Congress  is  certainly 
contrary  to  this  Senator's  view  and  in 
my  humble  opinion  is  contrary  to  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  riglits  of  the  minority  should  be 
protected  from  infringement  by  a  major- 
ity. A  disregard  for  the  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority can  only  lead  to  disunion,  a  dan- 
ger which  Mr.  Madison  foresaw  as  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  dangers  which 
could  befall  this  country — "The  Madi- 
son Papers,"  Washington:  Longtree  and 
O'Sullivan,  1840,  page  1407. 

The  debates  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
show  also  that  they  intended  the  Senate 
to  be  a  continuing  and  permanent  body. 
Several  of  the  dele'jates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Senate  would  probably  be  in 
constant  sersion.  So  permanent  was  the 
Senate  intended  to  be  that  one  delegate 
expressed  a  fear  that  Senators  might 
"settle  themselves  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment" — "Madison  Papers,"  opinion  cited. 
Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  page  1307. 

A  brief  look  at  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate shows  further  that  the  Senate  con- 
tinues de  facto  from  Congress  to  Con- 
gress. There  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
an  occasion  in  recent  years  when  a  third 
of  the  Senators  in  any  2  years  have  been 


new  to  this  body,  as  is  permitted  by  the 
Constitution.  I  note,  for  example,  that 
only  16  new  Senators  are  here  who  were 
not  here  at  the  end  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  52  of  the  Senators  who 
were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  86th 
Congress,  when  rule  XXn  was  last 
amended,  still  are  Members  today.  This 
is  an  average  turnover  of  only  4.8  per- 
cent each  year,  or  9.6  percent  every  2 
years,  since  January  3, 1959. 

Every  precedent  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  with 
continuing  rules — even  as  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  case  of  McGrain  v 
Daugherty,  273  U.S.  135  (1926),  has  held 
that  the  Senate,  imllke  the  House,  is  a 
continuing  body. 

Senate  committees  order  investiga- 
tions, file  Interim  reports,  final  reports, 
and  committee  recommendations,  with- 
out reference  to  the  ending  of  one  Con- 
gress or  the  beginning  of  another.  This 
procedure,  which  is  unlike  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
followed  even  where  there  is  some 
change  in  the  committee  membership. 

The  Senate  rules,  also  unlike  the 
House  rules,  provide  that  all  standinij 
committees  continue  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed — Senate  Manual, 
90th  Congress,  first  session,  rule  XXV. 
In  addition,  the  elected  ofiBcers  of  the 
Senate  have  no  stated  term  of  office, 
but  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and 
the  rules  adopted  when  the  Senate  first 
convened  in  1789  have  continued  in  force 
without  reaffirmation  except  as  they 
have  been  subsequently  revised,  amended, 
or  abolished. 

In  a  brief  filed  January  7,  1967,  in  sup- 
port of  a  rule  change,  the  Senators  who 
authored  the  brief  asserted,  and  I  quct3 
from  page  16  of  that  brief: 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  each  r.e-.v 
Congress  have  undiluted  power  to  determine 
the  manner  In  which  they  will  operate  dur- 
ing that  Congress  and  have  no  power  ti 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate 
of  future  Congresses  will  operate. 

It  is  clear  from  the  brief  that  by  the 
term  "Members,"  as  that  term  was  ascd 
in  the  above  quote,  was  meant  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

With  no  proposition  could  I  quarrel 
more  violently.  "Undiluted  power,"  1 
hope  not.  Such  a  premise  is  directly 
contrars"  to  our  basic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. I  can  only  assume  that  th3 
writers  of  the  brief  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  I  am  sure  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  could  decide  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  a  new  Congress  that  no  mem- 
ber of  a  particular  minority  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, or  the  Finance  Committee,  or  any 
other  committee  of  this  Ixidy,  or  that  the 
members  of  a  minority  could  be  relegated 
to  an  inconsequential  role  in  the  Senate. 
Yet  is  this  not  the  principle  that  they 
have  presented? 

Of  com-se  I  do  not  impugn  their  in- 
tegrity, nor  do  I  imply  that  any  of  the 
present  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
abuse  such  a  power.  Nonetheless,  the 
very  principle  upon  which  they  proceed 
is  that  this  Congress  cannot  bind  future 
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congresses.  Therefore,  the  proponents  of  And  here  we  have  arrived  at  the  crucial    f^l^"l^°\2s":nei  m^^^^I  com^uis'Jonir^uch 

a  change  cannot  assure  us  as  to  the  ac-  problem  underlying  the  rules  of  every     y^^/^^'esuIfntT  artJ^niamentary  courtesy 

tion  future  Members  of  the  Senate  will  legislative  body,  or  of  any  organization     ^^^  precedents. 

take.  While  the  danger  of  abuse  of  such  for  that  matter.  That  problem  involves        Against  this,  a  minority  has  no  defense, 

power  may  appear  small  at  the  present  the   balance   that  is  to   be   maintained     (Cong.  Rec.,  Slst  congress,   1st  session,  p. 

time    we  should  still  heed  the  warning  between  the  quite  reasonable  desire  of  a     2043) 

of  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  when  he  majority   to   convert  its   numbers   into        ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
said:  "Whenever  you  grant  a  power,  you  legislative  victories  and  the  equally  rea-     ^^^^  ^  custom  and  tradition  of  senatorial 
must  assume  that  the  power  wUl  be  ex-  sonable  desire  of  a  minority  to  protect     courtesy  and  respect, 
ercised  So  when  we  discuss  this  proposed  itself  from  such  victories  at  its  expense.        ^^  Senator  Havden  of  Arizona  stated 
rule   we  must  do  so  in  the  light  not  of  To  put  the  matter  in  an  even  more  trou-     ^^^  ^g^g. 
how  it  may  be  exercised  so  as  to  do  no  blesome  form,  we  are  faced  with  a  con- 
harm,  but  we  must  consider  how  it  may  flict  between  order  and  liberty, 
be  exercised  to  do  harm" — taken  from  The  proponents  of  a  change  assure  us 
President  Johnson's  speech  to  the  Sen-  that  it  is  not  their  intent  to  cut  off  rea- 
ate  in  1949,  81st  Congress,  first  session,  sonable  debate,   but  only  to  limit  un- 
page  2043.  reasonable  debate.  They  assure  us  that 
Mr.  President,  in  all  things — and  cer-  the  Senators  in  opposition  to  a  measure 
tainly  in  this  instance — a  balance  must  will  always  be  afforded  an  ample  time 
be  struck.  The  present  question  is  the  to  present  their  views.  These  assurances 
balance  to  be  struck  between  the  rights  are  reminiscent  of  the  assurances  given 
of  a  majority  and  the  rights  of  a  minor-  Senator   Gray   before   the    turn   of   the 


It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
determine  how  that  custom  of  senatorial 
courtesy  and  consideration  (for  the  rights  of 
all  Senators)  was  originally  established  and 
why  It  has  remained  in  effect  down  to  this 
day.  More  than  a  century  ago,  when  a  new 
Senator  came  Into  this  body.  It  did  not  lake 
him  long  to  learn  that  there  were  other  Sena- 
tors who  not  only  had  the  ability  to  point 
out  what  they  deemed  to  be  flaws  In  his  rea- 
soning and  errors  in  his  statement  of  the 
facts  upon  which  his  conclusions  were  based. 


ity    Freedom  of  debate  is  a  tradition  of     centurv.  and  I  am  moved  to  reply  with     but.  above  all  that,  the  other  Senators  could 

the   Senate — a   once  unwritten   rule   or 

long  standing,  and  now  embodied  in  very 

balanced   and   desirable   shape   in   rule 

XXII.  Before  the  rule  is  changed,  a  need 

for  change  should  be  shown.  In  my  view 

such  a  need  has  not  been  shown. 

The  very  first  page  of  Jefferson's  his- 
toric manual  gives  us  a  quotation  from 
Hatsell's  "Precedents"  which  sets  the 
spirit  of  the  rules: 

As  It  Is  always  in  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  im- 
proper measures  proposed  on  the  part  of 
their  opponents,  the  only  weapons  by  which 
the  minority  can  defend  themselves  against 
similar  attempts  from  those  In  power  are 
the  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding — Senate 
Manual,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  page  381. 

The  Senate  has  zealously  guarded  this 
heritage  by  refusing  to  accept  radical 
changes  in  its  rules.  The  basic  rules  were 
drawn  up  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Senate,  They  consisted  of  19  articles.  The 
total  today  is  40,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
first  19  still  prevails. 

It  is  often  said  that  these  are  days  in 
which  swift  action  is  required.  In  al- 
most the  same  breath  we  hear  com- 
plaints that  Congress  should  give  way  to 
the  demands  of  the  executive  branch  be- 
cause in  this  complex  world  the  latter 
has  a  firmer  grip  on  the  complexities. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senate  can  act 
swiftly  and  has  done  so  when  the  need 
has  arisen.  Furthermore,  it  is  because  of 
those  very  complexities  that  the  Sen- 
ate's deliberative  function  is  now  more 
valuable  than  ever.  In  my  judgment,  to 
dilute  or  impair  it  carries  high  threat 
to  the  true  mission  and  purpose  of  this 
body. 

There  does  not  automatically  come  a 
time  during  consideration  of  legislation 
when  a  simple  majority  should  be  free 
to  force  its  will  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  majority  is  in  the 
right.  Quite  frequently  the  minority 
possesses  the  truth.  The  history  of  the 
Senate  presents  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  minority  preserved  the  major- 
ity, against  the  latter's  will,  from  acts 
of  folly.  President  Andrew  Johnson  was 
saved  from  conviction  on  impeachment 
because  a  minority  of  one-third  held 
fast.  Not  the  least  to  be  said  for  the 
Senate  is  that  it  is  a  bastion  for  minor- 
ities, political,  economic,  social,  ethnic, 
or  whatever. 


Senator  Gray's  words  when  he  stated: 

But.  my  friend,  you  must  recollect  there 
is  a  difference  between  liberty  and  license. 
License  will  not  do. 

In  1962,  when  I  was  considering  the 
role  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  I  quoted  a 
colorful  statement  delivered  by  Senator 
James  Reed,  of  Missouri,  on  June  4, 
1926.  In  the  heat  of  a  battle  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  cloture,  he  roared: 

Gag  rule  Is  the  last  resort  of  the  legisla- 
tive scoundrel. 

He  continued: 

Gag  rule  Is  the  thing  that  men  inexperi- 
enced In  legislative  proceedings  always  ad- 
vocate at  first — and  If  they  have  any  sense, 
nearly  always  retire  from  as  gracefully  as 
possible  after  they  have  seen  It  In  operation. 

As  long  as  we  preserve  complete  freedom 
of  speech  In  this  body  we  will  have  done 
much  to  preserve  the  prestige  of  the  Senate. 

That,  however,  is  not  important.  We  will 
have  done  much  to  promote  a  condition  of 
deliberate  and  careful  action.  That  is  the 
great  desideratum.  (Con.  Rec.  69th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  pp.  10707,  10710) 

In  1949,  the  then  junior  Senator  from 
Texas,  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  com- 
mencing his  first  term  in  this  body,  de- 
livered an  excellent  statement  on  this 
subject.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  part  of 
that  speech: 

I  am  aware  that  the  proponents  of  this 
resolution  deny  that  their  form  of  cloture 
would  Impede  free  speech.  .  .  .  One  hour  on 
the  floor  to  speak  for  or  against  a  piece  of 
legislation  .  .  .  would  rarely  be  a  handicap 
or  an  affront  to  me.  I  can  imagine  few  occa- 
sions— even  now — when  I  would  desire  more 
than  an  hour  of  the  Senate's  time  to  present 
my  views  on  most  issues  arising  here. 

But  I  would  not  knowingly  Imperil  a  mo- 
ment of  my  freedom  to  speak.  So,  I  refuse 
now  to  seek  an  authority  over  others  which 
I  would  not  yield  myself. 

It  matters  not,  Mr.  President,  whether  clo- 
ture permits  Senators  to  speak  one  hour,  one 
week,  or  one  month.  If  this  resolution  Is 
adopted,  the  bridle  will  be  upon  the  tongues 
of  all  minorities,  and  no  mount  is  free,  once 
the  bit  is  in  its  mouth.  .  .  .  Good  inten- 
tions, gentle  reforms,  and  reasonable  limits 
have  destroyed  more  freedoms  than  evil 
forces  could  ever  do,  and  I  fear  that  danger 
now. 

.  .  ,  filibuster,  at  best,  has  no  assurance 
of  success;  it  is  more  prayer  than  promise, 
a  last  hope  for  a  conscientious  minority.  Not 
so,  cloture.  It  Is  perhaps  the  deadliest  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  parliamentary  procedures. 
Once  a  majority  Is  armed  with  that  weapon, 


take  whatever  time  they  thought  was  neces- 
sary to  fully  expose  the  flaws  In  his  rea- 
soning and  the  errors  In  what  he  had  pre- 
sented as  the  facts.  There  was  no  way  avail- 
able to  him  to  stop  the  criticism  of  his  Ideas 
by  other  Senators  so  long  as  they  desired  to 
do  so.  That  was  a  right  that  they  poseessed, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  respect,  and  from 
it  there  very  naturally  followed  respect  and 
consideration  for  all  Senators,  each  of  whom 
had  that  right.  It  is  Inherent  in  human 
nature  to  have  respect  for  power.  The  new 
Senator  also  soon  found  out  that  he  also  had 
the  same  right  as  other  Senators  to  use 
whatever  time  he  might  need  to  express  his 
own  opinions,  and  that  he  had  that  respect 
because  he  possessed  that  right. 

That  is  undoubtedly  how  the  custom  of 
courtesy  and  consideration  .  .  was  originally 
established  In  the  Senate  and  Is  now  so  old 
as  to  be  looked  upon  as  fixed  tradition  in 
this  body.  The  question  Is  whether,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  basis  upon  which  It  was 
founded,  that  custom  or  tradition  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail  in  the  Senate  during  the 
years  to  come.  (Cong,  Rec  .  81st  Congress,  1st 
Session,  p.  1590) 

More  than  one  Senator  in  the  past  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  to  further 
curtail  the  freedom  of  debate  which  now 
exists  in  the  Senate  would  destroy  the 
respect  and  equality  now  enjoyed  by  each 
Senator.  With  this  opinion,  I  most  heart- 
ily agree. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  would  note 
that  freedom  of  debate  does  more  than 
simply  protect  the  rights  of  a  minority; 
it  plays  an  important  part  in  perfecting 
legislation  to  its  highest  potential.  Sena- 
tor Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
described  this  function  of  debate  when  he 
wrote : 

Undoubtedly  there  are  evils  in  unlimited 
debate,  but  experience  shows  that  these  evils 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  benefit  of  having 
one  body  in  the  Government  where  debate 
cannot  be  shut  off  arbitrarily  at  the  will  of 
a  partlzan  ( sic )  majority  .  .  .  the  full  oppor- 
tunity for  deliberation  and  discussion,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Senate,  has  prevented  much 
rash  legislation  born  of  the  passion  of  an 
election  struggle,  and  has  perfected  still  more 
that  which  ultimately  found  its  way  to  the 
statute  book.  (Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States"  and  other  essays. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1921,  pp.  17-18) 

After  considering  the  matter  at  great 
length,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  poten- 
tial harm  that  could  result  from  a  change 
in  rule  XXn  markedly  outweights  any 
good  that  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a 
change. 
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Mr.  President]  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
there  will  be  n^  chan^  at  all  In  rule 
xxn. 

Mr.  HOLLANI|.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKAJ  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLANll).  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  his  eloquent 
and  cogent  remarks.  I  thank  him  for  the 
position  he  has  iaken  and  I  thank  him 
particularly  for  jbringlng  out  so  clearly 
the  fact  that  rule  XXn  protects  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress,  and  that  it  is  nec- 
far  as  the  num^rs  of  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  happen  to  l^now  from  some  rather 
bitter  experiences  we  had  in  our  State 
from  time  to  time  that  measures  may  be 
aimed  at  a  single  State  or  a  group  of 
States,  whether  big  or  small,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Con  jress,  and  that  is  it  nec- 
essary sometimts  for  big  States — and 
our  State  is  not  imong  the  largest;  it  is 
ninth  in  size — 1<  have  some  machinery 
available  so  we  caa  stand  up  for  our 
basic  rights. 

I  shall  not  go  into  all  of  the  instances, 
but  on©  instance  was  when  the  Congress, 
©bseryiBg  that  Florida  and  one  other 
State  were  attracting  a  great  many  new 
residents  because  we  had  no  inheritance 
tax,  put  through  a  provision  aimed  at 
thoee  two  States  jiving  its  citizens  credit 
on  their  Federal  estate  taxes  up  to  the 
amount  they  ha<  paid  in  State  inherit- 
ance taxes  up  to  a  certain  figure.  It  took 
us  5  years  in  Florida  to  overcome  that 
handicap,  while  we  were  overpajring 
more  money  that  we  would  have  been 
paying  to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
had  to  amend  ou  •  constitution,  pass  new 
legislation  and  £  et  it  operative  and  it 
took  5  years. 

I  am  calling  ittention  to  the  great 
States  and  the  fact  that  there  is  apt  to 
be  aimed  at  them  and.  in  the  past  meas- 
ures, have  been  amed  at  them.  Imposing 
on  their  financial  capacity,  which  they 
regard  as  hurtful  which  make  them  feel 
they  must  stand  as  long  as  they  can  to 
defend  their  base  interest.  Rule  XXII 
gives  them  that  n  achinery.  as  it  does  our 
State,  to  regional  States,  or  agricultural 
States,  to  stand  a:  id  flght  for  their  rights. 
I  am  glad  the  1  Senator  has  spoken  out 
as  clearly  as  he  has  in  support  of  the 
principle  that  the  big  States  may  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  as  much  helped  by 
the  continued  existence  of  rule  XXII  as 
any  other  group  lin  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  rema:ks  about  my  comments 
on  the  situation. 

There  was  a  tme  when  the  fight  on 
the  change  of  rule  XXII  was  considered 
a  sectional  proposition,  where  the  South- 
em  States  battle  1  so  it  would  be  there 
in  case  of  civil  rights  legislation,  which 
they  seriously  ai  d  earnestly  felt  to  be 
harmful  to  them.  I  believe  that  today 
that  the  need  for  civil  rights  legislation 
has  Ijeen  satisfied  in  large  part.  I  do  not 
mean  there  will  l)e  no  more  civil  rights 
legislation.  There  will  be  more,  and  there 
will  be  amendments  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation now  on  the  books.  However,  the 
principles  involve  i  have  been  dealt  with. 
There  remains  i  m  appreciation  of  what 
happened  on  the  part  of  Senators  from 
Southern  States  when  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  the  m  sijority,  and  because  of 


that  experience  they  have  continued  to 
support  rule  XXn. 

I  respectfully  submit  there  is  going  to 
be  a  shift  in  legislation  in  this  Nation 
from  civil  rights  legislation  to  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  natural  resources  and 
to  matters  that  will  be  economic  in  na- 
ture. They  will  embrace  the  field  of  tax- 
ation and  will  affect  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  populous  States  in  the  fashion 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
We  are  probably  on  the  threshold  of  that 
day  now,  if  we  are  not  in  the  middle  of  it. 
The  more  populous  of  the  50  States  will 
be  eternally  grateful  that  there  is  some 
means  whereby  they  can  continue  tlie 
discussion  of  a  proposition  long  enough 
to  have  the  entire  population  of  this  Na- 
tio"n  learn  of  the  probable  impact  of  the 
legislation,  so  that  it  can  be  defeated  or 
modified.  That  day  is  coming,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  do  believe  if  rule  XXII  Is  considered 
in  the  sweep  of  history  it  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  rules  that  should  remain 
inherently  a  part  of  our  parliamentary 
structure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  one  other  example  of  the  use 
of  unlimited  debate  which  I  have  heard 
frequently  and  eloquently  stated  by  our 
former  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden.  It  was 
planned  to  introduce  into  the  Union  as 
a  single  State  the  areas  now  Included  by 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  act  was 
launched  for  statehood,  it  was  passed  in 
the  House,  and  it  came  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  people  living  in  those  two  areas, 
as  well  as  nearby  areas  in  the  West,  par- 
ticularly, felt  there  was  a  potentiality  in 
esich  of  those  areas  to  make  a  good  State, 
a  different  State.  They  stood  here  and 
defeated,  by  what  is  customarily  called 
a  filibuster,  the  attempt  to  introduce 
those  two  aieas  into  tbe  Union  as  a  single 
State.  I  have  heard  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  Hay- 
den repeatedly  say  he  could  never  have 
represented  the  State  of  Arizona,  which 
at  that  time  had  much  less  population 
than  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  although 
that  situation  has  changed  now,  but  for 
the  existence  of  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  the  willingness  of  Senators 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what  they 
thought  was  right. 

There  have  been  other  instances.  I 
have  placed  in  the  Record  43  instances 
since  1917,  but  there  were  other  instances 
t)efore  that.  Unlimited  debate,  even  when 
limited  to  some  extent  by  rule  XXn,  has 
had  very  salutary  effects  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
and  to  make  the  Senate  realize  that  any 
group  of  States,  or  any  single  State,  is 
apt  to  be  adversely  affected. 

I  remember  when  the  two  Senators 
from  Nevada  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  all  night  and  would  not  pei-mit 
debate  to  cease  because  well-intentioned 
people  were  trying  to  cut  off  debate  on 
an  interstate  commerce  measure,  to  en- 
able them  to  run  the  gambling  business 
there,  whicii  would  not  be  approved  in 
any  other  State.  However,  it  had  become 
the  backljone  of  the  tax  structure  of  that 
State. 


There  Is  no  end  of  possible  issues  which 
may  leave  Senators  to  feel  that  this  is 
vital  to  my  State,  or  my  region,  or  my 
economic  group;  but  I  must  stand  here 
and  flght  as  long  as  I  can. 

Rule  XXII  imposes  reasonable  limita- 
tion on  that  right,  and  it  has  proven 
reasonable.  In  43  attempts  to  invoke  it, 
it  has  been  successfully  invoked  eight 
times,  and  in  those  instances  where  it 
was  not  invoked,  the  legislation  wa.s 
passed  later  with  some  modification.  In 
those  instances  where  the  legislation  \vr  s 
not  passed  I  am  sure  Senators  will  say  it 
was  a  happy  day  for  our  coimtry  that 
the  particular  bill  was  never  permitted 
to  pass. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  the  Senate  should  be  grateful  to  him 
for  the  research  he  has  made  ir  thi.s 
field  and  which  he  has  made  available, 
particularly  for  the  tabulation  of  the  43 
historical  Instances  where  an  effort  wa.s 
made  to  impose  cloture. 

Many  other  conjectured  situation; 
would  come  to  mind.  We  have  a  State  to 
the  far  north,  some  of  which  is  near  the 
Arctic  Circle.  This  State  has  unique 
characteristics  and  attributes.  One  of 
those  attributes  is  that  it  will  have  to 
develop  a  great  deal  of  its  income  fro:!i 
revenue  from  oil  development  and  oil 
production  within  its  boimdaries.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

I  believe  that  the  State's  revenue  from 
this  source,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per- 
cent— perhaps  a  little  more  or  less.  But. 
within  short  order.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  as  much  as  40  to  45  percent  of 
the  revenues  from  such  sources  in  order 
for  it  to  survive.  If  not,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  I 
ser\'e,  will  be  called  upon  to  supplement 
the  income  of  that  State. 

With  that  as  backgi-ound,  let  us  visual- 
ize this  situation:  There  will  be  another 
comer  of  the  United  States  some  place 
that  might  be  interested  in  the  passacc 
of  legislation  which  will  allow  heavy 
imports  of  oil  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  those  Imports  will  have  an 
impact  upon  the  production  of  oil  in  the 
48  mainline  States,  and  Alaska. 

Now  if  that  happens,  what  recourse 
have  the  people  in  Alaska  except  to  come 
here  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  argue 
their  case  through  their  two  Senators, 
not  only  well  and  forcefully  but  in  ex- 
tended fashion,  in  order  that  the  people 
of  America  will  realize  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  that  State  in  the  northern 
regions  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  example 
which  may  not  be  too  far  away  from 
reality.  Even  now,  when  we  have  legis- 
lation, and  it  happens  quite  frequently 
to  be  of  a  generai  nature,  we  are  asked 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  to  give  them 
special  treatment  and  special  considera- 
tion. 

For  example,  in  the  gun-control  legis- 
lation, they  say,  "Yes,  but  look  at  the 
conditions  which  exist  In  Alaska.  They 
are  not  the  conditions  that  exist  else- 
where. Give  us  special  consideration." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  not 
only  the  two  Senators  from  that  State 
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but  also  Senators  of  any  small  State 
which  cannot  be  heard  in  any  other  way 
on  legislation  which  Is  rushed  through 
the  Senate  or  rushed  through  the  other 
body.  There  often  is  evident  desire  for 
haste,  and  for  bold  action — bold,  Indeed, 
and  hasty.  Indeed — but  oftentimes  Ill-ad- 
vised in  Its  longer  thrust.  There  are  only 
two  remedies.  One  is  the  representation 
of  each  State  by  two  Senators.  Even  that 
rule  Is  being  looked  at  now  with  side- 
ways glances  by  some  people  anxious  to 
extend  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  even 
to  the  representation  in  this  body.  That 
is  one  safeguard  that  small  States  have. 
The  other  Is  rule  XXII.  Without  it,  there 
will  come  sorry  days.  There  will  be  a  sad- 
ness and  a  dimming  of  the  brilliance  of 
this  Chamber  as  a  parliamentary  body 
as  even  more  trying  times  come  to  this 
country  In  future  decades.  That  sadness 
and  that  dimming  of  our  brilliance  will 
have  been  caused  by  the  ruling  proposed 
to  be  made  from  the  Chair  which  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
or  may  not  be  more  trying  days  ahead, 
but  those  of  us  who  suggest  that  rule 
xxn  be  modifled  to  require  only  60 
of  100  Members  to  terminate  debate 
rather  than  67  If  all  of  us  are  present 
and  voting,  feel  that  this  would  enable 
the  Senate  more  effectively  to  respwnd 
to  trying  days. 

I  think  It  was  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  who  reminded  us 
just  a  few  days  ago  that  action  by  the 
Senate  could  be  prevented  by  34  Sena- 
tors— If  my  arithmetic  is  a  little  ofif, 
please  excuse  my  failing  memory,  it  is 
always  my  desire  to  speak  the  truth — 
34  Members  representing  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  people  of  America.  Put 
that  on  the  scale  and  ask  whether  that 
is  the  way  we  can  prudently  prepare  for 
more  difficult  days. 

I  suggest  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  Senate  would  be  able  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  whatever  difficulties 
lie  ahead  if  60  of  us  are  armed  with  the 
authority,  after  having  had  extended 
debate,  which  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate,  to  permit  the  Senate  to  be  In 
a  position  to  discharge  its  primary  func- 
tions so  that  it  can  decide  the  tough 
questions,  today  or  20  years  from  now. 

I  think  that  60  percent  is  a  perfectly 
sensible  debate  limitation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  be  beguiled  by  the  idea  that 
we  will  chop  off  the  dog's  tall  Inch  by 
inch,  and  that  this  is  only  one  other 
inch.  All  they  wanted  to  do  10  years 
ago  was  to  make  the  rule  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting.  Those  of  us 
who  were  here  at  that  time  knew  that 
was  not  the  end  of  the  road. 

Here  we  have  another  modification. 
Very  few  of  the  advocates  of  the  60- 
percent  rule  will  stop  at  this  point  and 
fight  to  resist  any  further  reduction  in 
that  number.  Let  us  be  realistic  about 
this.  Often  on  this  fioor  we  have  heard 
much  about  "operation  nibble."  This  Is 
another  Instance  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  again,  Mr.  President,  what  has  al- 
ready been  shown  in  the  past,  that  the 
distinguished    Senator    from   Michigan 
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(Mr.  Hart),  joined  by  his  associate  the 
dlstlngioished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  made  a  release  covering 
this  matter,  explaining  why  they  were 
not  going  through  with  their  announced 
intention  to  cut  the  vote  required  to  a 
simple  majority,  for  the  reason  stated — 
just  as  clearly  as  words  can  state  It — 
that  they  thought  the  principal  objective 
should  be  to  get  the  precedent  declared, 
the  principle  fixed,  that  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Congress  might  have  the  right  to 
amend  the  nales  or  to  rewrite  the  rules. 
They  have  stated  it  themselves  in  much 
clearer  words  than  I  have.  It  is  there.  It 
is  in  the  Record  already.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  so  right  in  saying  that 
this  is  cutting  off  the  good  dog's  tall  an 
Inch  at  a  time  because  the  two  fine  Sen- 
ators I  have  mentioned  have  admitted  it 
just  about  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  ad- 
mitted by  stating  that  while  they  are  not 
going  to  introduce  their  majority  rule 
change  at  this  time,  as  annoimced  over 
the  television  and  radio  and  in  the  news- 
papers, carried  far  and  wide  for  weeks 
before  the  session,  they  have  taken  the 
Ijosition  that  they  must  support  this 
three-fifths  rule  because  they  think  the 
Important  thing  Is  to  have  the  Senate 
establish  the  piinciple,  the  precedent, 
that  every  Congress  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  simple  majority  of  one — 
they  do  not  say  it  this  way,  but  a  tran- 
sient majority  of  one — to  rewrite  as  many 
rules  as  they  want  to  write. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective would  be  a  simple  majority  of  one 
present  and  voting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  we  would  have  a 
situation  where,  with  51  present,  26  could 
effect  that  change. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  so  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brought  up  that  point,  because  just 
before  he  did,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
came  on  the  fioor,  and  since  the  Senator 
from  Florida  thinks  he  has  correctly 
quoted  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  their  re- 
lease, he  is  glad  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  on  the  floor,  because  if  there  Is 
anything  In  the  slightest  incorrect  about 
what  he  says  about  that  famous  release, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  hopes  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  will 
correct  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Surely.  In  fact.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  As  I  assured  my  delightful 
friend  from  Florida  several  days  ago,  he 
has  quoted  accurately  our — what  comes 
to  me  as  news — "famous"  release.  If  It 
has  become  famous,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  owe  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  who  has  been  gracious 
enough  to  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Absolutely — although  I  get  the  feeling 
that  one  is  on  the  defense  to  take  this 
position — the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  and  other  Senators — and  there  are 
many  of  them — think  it  makes  absolutely 
good  sense  and  is  absolutely  consistent 
with  what  those  fellows  were  doing  in 
Philadelphia  in  1789,  and  they  meant 
that  we  could  write  our  rules.  They 
meant  that  a  majority  of  us  could  write 
our  niles,  euid  that  a  majority  of  one 


could  write  our  rules.  Indeed,  a  majority 
of  one  can  do  anything  we  want  to,  ex- 
cept what  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  said 
and  entmierated  we  could  not.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases. 

I  do  not  thiiik  there  Is  anything  shock- 
ing or  startling  or  offensive  to  American 
tradition  to  take  this  position — not  a  bit. 

I  got  up  to  respond  to  the  always  effec- 
tive words  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, liecause,  as  I  listened  to  him,  he  was 
addressing  the  proposal  that  we  would 
like  to  bring  up,  that  three-fifths  of  us 
be  allowed  to  end  debate  and  to  act.  He 
was  describing  it  in  such  fashion  that,  if 
we  did  not  review  this  proposal,  a  lis- 
tener or  a  reader  might  think  the  build- 
ing was  going  to  fall  down — "Grood  heav- 
ens, the  building  is  going  to  fall  down." 

That  was  why  I  rose.  Let  us  be  per- 
mitted to  take  up  the  question  of  three- 
fifths,  rather  than  67,  if  we  are  all 
healthy  and  present. 

Eliminating  the  element  that  there 
are  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  that 
lule  further  amended  to  permit,  after 
still  further  debate,  a  majority  finally 
being  able  to  terminate  debate,  and  for- 
getting the  chopping  off  of  the  tsdl.  does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  think  the 
world  has  been  drastically  altered  for  the 
worse  liecause  of  the  trimming  back  of 
rule  XXII  beyond  the  constitutional  two- 
thlrds  to  a  requirement  of  two-thirds  of 
Senators  present  and  voting?  Does  he 
think  any  overwhelming  disaster  would 
overcome  us  if  we  trimmed  that  from  the 
requirement  of  two-thirds  present  and 
voting  to  60,  or  is  his  concern  that,  sooner 
or  later,  we  may  do  it  by  majority  vote? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  long  as  a  man  has 
his  nose  6  inches  above  the  water  and  he 
is  pulled  down  an  Inch,  will  he  say  he  Is 
hurt  when  he  is  asked,  'Are  you  hurt?" 
Of  course  he  will  not.  But  do  it  five  more 
times,  and  he  will  drown.  That  is  the  one 
thing  that  is  inherent  in  the  argimient. 

Mr.  HART.  I  asked  the  Senator  If  he 
would  be  hurt. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  we  can  say  It  has  not 
hurt  much,  we  can  also  say  it  has  not 
improved  us  much.  I  would  just  as  soon 
make  it  clear  that  we  consider  this  ques- 
tion in  its  totality.  The  general  rule  has 
worked  well.  It  has  not  been  of  great 
harm.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  in 
many  instances  over  the  last  180  years.  I 
say  let  us  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  contents  of  the  release  of  the  two 
distinguished  Senators,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  have  been  mentioned,  I  will 
quote  now  from  page  423  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  January  10.  I 
shall  not  read  the  whole  of  that  state- 
ment. I  recite  the  reference  of  the  page 
where  it  all  appejws.  I  read  this  much, 
this  being  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York : 

We  wlU  withhold  our  own  amendment  for 
cloture  on  the  vote  of  51  Senators  to  help 
this  consolidation  of  strength  In  the  Senate 
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Roy  Hallbeck  was  a  dedicated,  de- 
voted, and  diligent  servant  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  worked  and  for  whom  he 
worked  and  because  of  these  tremendous 
qualities,  he  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
the  Federal  employees  all  over  the  United 
States. 


DC  any  question  about  it. 
Mr.  HART.  Tliat  is  absolutely  correct. 
If  I  had  to  rewrite  it,  I  would  make  a 
We  seek  to  establish  the 
principle  that  a  major- 
ity be  permitted  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Congress  to  writp  its  rules. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLANp.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  just  once  more 
before  he  sits  down.  I  want  to  say  that 
stated,  I  think,  the  real 
issue  here.  The  i  ssue  is  whether  we  shall 
establish  this  piinciple,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  says  he  regards  as 
as  a  precedent  of  the 
Senate — that  a  bare  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress, 
can  completely  rewrite  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  That.  I  think,  is  the  big  issue 
"before  the  Senat^. 
I  thank  the  Sefiator. 
Mr.  HART.  Sd  do  I,  Mr.  President.  As 
I  say,  that  wajs  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  at  Philaqelphia  told  us  to  do,  as 
I  read  the  Constitution.  That  is  what 
this  debate  is  all  about,  and.  sooner  or 
later,  the  public  ^ill  come  to  understand 
it. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  imtil  tomorrow,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  15  (legislative  day  of 
January  10), 1969: 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Doris  R  Black.  Davlston,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
L.  L.  Oliver,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Maxlne  I.  Young,  Shaver  Lake,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  H.  Ivle,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Harold  E.  Clare.  Florissant,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  D.  G.  Erb,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Glen  C.  Nobles,  Grand  Ridge,  Pla.,  S.  S. 
Wester,  retired. 

Douglas  C.  Richards.  Homoeaesa,  FHa.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Adklns,  transferred. 

Alvln  P.  Mast,  Sanlbel,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
S.  A.  Bryant,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Jackey  D.  CoUey,  Portal,  Ga.,  in  place  of  M. 
P.  Turner,  retired. 

Carl  B.  Mock,  Warrenton,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
W.  T.  Pllcher,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Richard  T.  Mclntyre.  Ambla,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  McCormick,  retired. 

Paul  R.  Joyner,  Arlington,  Ind.,  in  place 
of'J.  M.  Coffin,  retired. 

Anna  P.  Halsema,  Fair  Oaks,  Ind..  in  place 
of  F.  D.  Zimmerman,  retired. 

Robert  D.  Crane,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  B.  P.  Johnston,  retired. 

Kenneth  L.  Chancy,  Whiteland,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Brunner,  resigned. 

IOWA 

Paul  F.  Harkln,  Cummlng,  Iowa,  in  place 
Of  M.  M.  Hanrahan,  retired. 

Bernard  D  Roesler,  Lime  Springs,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Roberts,  retired. 

Galen  R.  Burgus,  Murray,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  H.  E.  Maffett.  retired. 

Robert  C.  Gengler,  Whittemore,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  K.  A.  Elbert,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Marjorle  H.  Argo,  Ewing,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
E.  E.  Biddle,  retired. 

MAINE 

Madeleine  C.  Belden,  Palermo.  Maine,  in 
place  of  L.  M.  GUdden,  transferred. 

Vernon  C.  Norton,  Steuben,  Maine,  in  place 
of  H.  I.  Sawyer,  retired. 

Shirley  M.  Moore,  Woolwich,  Maine,  in 
place  of  J.  V.  Hunnewell,  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Francis  P.  Thlbaudeau,  Charlton,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  A.  G.  Dodge,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

James  M.  Hansen,  Shelby,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  E.  R.  Steen,  deceased. 


MINNESOTA 

James  A.  Niles,  Merrlfleld,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  L.  L.  Pratt,  deceased. 

Louis  P.  Chalupsky,  Pine  City,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  D.  R.  Wilcox,  retired. 

Elmer  A.  Goodman,  Rockford,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Lleder,  resigned. 


MISSOURI 


Jesse  H.  Crenshaw,  Foley,  Mo., 
W.  E.  Boettcher,  transferred. 


In  place  of 


NEBRASKA 

Leland  Wolfe,  Arlington,  Nebr..  in  place  of 
V.  G.  Wager,  retired. 

Harold  J.  Madsen.  Jr.,  Blair,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  A.  O.  Sick,  retired. 

Mary  R.  Houser,  Gretna,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
ME.  Patterson,  retired. 

Francis  L.  Hassler,  McCook,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Glaze,  retired. 

John  H.  England,  Wilsonvllle,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  D.  Rutledge,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Robert  J.  Nleradka,  East  Paterson,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  Charles  Roth,  Jr.,  deceased. 

I.  Rebecca  Valleley,  Goshen,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  I.  E.  Smith,  resigned. 

James  N.  Amey,  South  Branch,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Thomson,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Helen  T.  Bell,  Bullvllle,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
J.  E.  Bell,  deceased. 

Marjorle  Park.  Findley  Lake,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  R.  C.  Smolk,  resigned. 

Arthur  T.  Freer,  Jr.,  GilbertsvUle,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  R.  V.  Seaman,  retired. 

LaNeta  A.  Gallagher.  Minerva,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Raymond,  retired. 

Ruth  J.  Fettinger,  Sprakers,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  Wrobel,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Susie  P.  Knox,  Creston,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
Mary  Baker,  retired. 

Enoch  C.  Slack,  Rockingham,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  J.  C.  Hammond,  deceased. 

Ernest  G.  Clayton,  Stem,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
A.  O.  Nelms,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Francis  A.  Didler,  Sanborn,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  A.  G.  Lettenmaier,  retired. 

Selma  C.  Johnson,  Sutton,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  R.  O.  Johnson,  retired. 


Margaret  A.  Bailey,  Mark  Center,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  P.  W.  Walters,  retired. 

William  F.  Housekeeper,  Jr.,  Pickerington. 
Ohio,  in  place  of  C.  M.  Rlchter,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  G.  Coe,  Bokchito.  Okla.,  in  place  of 
R.  R.  Castleberry.  deceased. 

Raymond  G.  Touchstone.  Broken  Bow, 
Okla..  in  place  of  Lee  Kennedy,  retired. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  Dustln,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  J.  S.  King,  transferred. 

Marilyn  R.  WyckoflT,  Freedom,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Shelite,  transferred. 

David  L.  Davis,  Roff,  Okla.,  in  place  of  S.  R. 
Roff.  retired. 

Ploy  A.  M.  Smith,  SmithvUle,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  V.  B.  Hopper,  deceased. 

Kenneth  L.  Norbury,  Tallhina,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  E.  G.  Foster,  retired. 

Helen  W.  Lockard,  Tuskahoma,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Lockard,  Jr..  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  J.  Nicotera,  Chatham,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Hannum,  retired. 

Andy  Pagac.  Richeyville,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
William  Debreczenl,  removed. 

Andrew  D.  Morris,  Sykesville,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  Rupert,  retired. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Marion  E.  Beaudreau,  Alton,  R.I.,  in  place 
of  A.  E.  Fowkes,  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Lucile  Carson,  Arcadia,  S.C,  in  place  of 
P.  B.  Holtzclaw,  retired. 
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VKBMONT 

Frank  A.  Stiles.  Bethel,  Vt.,  In  pUo«  of 
M  A.  Keleher,  deceased. 

Mary  A.  Casey.  Chittendwi,  Vt.,  in  pUoe 
of  O.  L.  BoutweU,  retired. 

Elizabeth  C.  Gunn,  Essex,  Vt.,  in  plac«  of 
S  A.  Plske,  deceased. 

VIRCINIA 

Ronald  M.  Taylor,  Madison  Heights,  Va., 
in  place  of  K.  F.  Bailey,  declined  appoint- 
ment. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Madeline  C.  Brown.  Cyclone,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  M.  S.  Brown,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Donald  8.  Manville,  Cazenovia,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  B.  N.  Duren,  retired. 

Dennis  F.  Sexton,  New  London.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Van  Alstlne,  retired. 

WYOMING 

Emertck  Huber.  Casper.  Wyo.,  in  place  of 
G.  P.  Hicks,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Duane  L.  McKlnney.  Osage,  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Spargur,  deceased. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

Capt.  Joseph  J.  McClelland. 

Capt.  Helmer  S.  Pearson. 

Capt.  Chester  A.  Richmond,  Jr. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle 10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  captain 
Madden,  Joseph  P..  099911. 

To  be  first  lieutenanta 
Avery,  Ronald  L.,  OF100742. 
Davis,  Stewart  O.,  OF103119. 
Goldberg,  Bertram,  095935. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Peters,  Cvurtis  A.,  OF107339. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  in   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  majors 

Stewart,  Berald  L.,  01936484. 
SuUivan,  Jerome  J.,  04006684. 

To  be  captains 
Alex,  AUen  M.,  05704893. 
Allen,  David  L.,  05706439. 
Brookshire,  George  W.,  01886754. 
Brown,  John  E.,  MN2297783. 
Burke,  Paul  P.,  05311417. 
Bush.  William  E..  Jr.,  05313413. 
Caulk,  Richard  R.,  05404963. 
Chiodo.  Eugene  J.,  05215336. 
Cloke,  Robert  R.,  05511933. 
Conrad,  Jimmy  A.,  01923148. 
Cook,  Clariss  M.,  Jr.,  05310528. 
Darden,  Earl.  04002042. 
Davis,  Medley  M.,  05405011. 
Dixon,  Charles  L.,  01878663. 
Dorsey,  Dennis  J.,  04077054. 
Downey,  James  S.,  MN2297897. 
Flaschl,  Peter  J.,  MN2304940. 
Garrett,  Charles  A.,  04049875. 
Gossett,  Larry  S.,  05700559. 
Hakola.  Roger  J..  05213349. 
Hamby,  Dennis  L.,  05711621. 
Hardy.  Joel  L.,  Sr.,  02298916. 
Hatcher.  John  M.,  05304597. 
Hlnes,  Norman  W..  05008303. 
Hinson,  Kenneth  E.,  05306092. 
Hoyt,  Max  E.,  04058032. 
lacoboni.  Frances  A.,  R5407410. 
Klser.  Billy  R.,   05310442. 
Knlsely,  Lynn  B.,  04056659. 
Lane.  Michael  K..  05209145. 
MacLeod.  Roger  T.,  05007697. 
Malone,  Edward  C.  Jr.,  05215937. 


Marshall,  Walter  D.,  05312311. 
Martin,  Dennis  C,  05705680. 
McOrall.  FrancU  J..  05006131. 
Miller,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  05405861. 
Mink,  Kenneth  S.,  05310316. 
Nogueras,  Pablo  J.,  05826716. 
Nomanl,  M  Rizwan,  02312451. 
Ramsey,  Charles  O.,  05307640. 
Richards,  Robert  E..  05310665. 
Rittenhouse,  William,  05215815. 
Rogers.  Henry  J..  05705814. 
Romeo,  James  J.,  MN2295099. 
Schultz,  Jerold  D..  04010480. 
Smith.  Arthur  A..  MN22r)8340. 
Smith.  Ktrby  P..  05307536. 
Strand.  Douglas  H..  05310690. 
Strudeman.  Richard  C  ,  04041003. 
Swenson,  James  W.,  MN2293714. 
Trimble.  James  A..  05212805. 
Vile.  William  A.,  053 12353. 
Webster,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  05200453. 
Welch,  Jack  L.,  05404983. 
Welsh,  Gary  P.,  02317048. 
WUderson,  Norman  P.,  05410658. 
Wlllhoite,  David  R.,  05319903. 
Wolth,  Francis  E.,  02263243. 
Wood,  Theodore  D.,  04006712. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Adams.  Idus  W.,  02318989. 
Ahmann,  Thomas  M.,  02325520. 
Allen,  Jimmy  M.,  MN5520026. 
Anthes,  Louis  C.  05340364. 
Atkins,  Ronald  L..  02312966. 
Atkinson,  Tracy  C,  05318687. 

Baker.  William  G..  05711151. 
Q  .11.  Michael  G.,  05321481. 
Barkley.  Craig  C,  05212968. 

Barkman,  Ralph  A..  Jr.,  05318310. 

Bays,  Lee  L.,  02298377. 

Becknell,  Jerry  L.,  05324140. 

Bell,  Douglas  J.,  05710816. 

Bennett,  John  L.,  05017097. 

Bsrt?lkamp.  John  N.,  052 16734. 

Blue,  Thomas  J.,  05536188. 

Brodkey,  Caroline,  N5319695. 

Bruce,  Robert  J.,  05016360. 

Burton,  Alan  C,  05418683. 

Bush.  Charles  D.,  05421022. 

Calderwood,  William  B..  05222496. 

Cammarata.  Frank  A..  02309654. 

Carmody,  Richard  P.,  05533708. 

Cassens.  Richard  H..  05535976. 

Chldlchimo.  Salvatore.  05023945. 

Chirico.  Prank  M.,  05320277. 

Clark,  Jerald  D..  05408259. 

Coates,  Richard  R.,  05505270. 

Coleman,  John  P.,  05711305. 

Collins,  James  P.,  05022646. 

Cooklnham,  John  L.,  Ill,  05016500. 

Cozart,  John  W.,  05406812. 

Cruse,  William  P.,  0520153. 

Cupples,  Alan  B..  05014264. 

Dishong.  Dion  S..  02312666. 

Doollttle.  Walter  M..  02325880. 

Dorsey.  Philip  L..  05531900. 

Dowdy,  James  T.,  05224381. 

Dubuc,  Norman  T.,  Jr.,  05406956. 

Duckworth,  Walter  L..  05417826. 

Dunnlngton,  Glenn  W.,  02316228. 

Entrekin,  Philip  B.,  05318343. 

Ely,  David  R.,  MN5520044. 

Eskew,  Michael  P.,  05316060. 

Eveland,  George  B.,  02313959, 

Ewing,  Vernon  C,  05423357. 

Plohe,  Donald  L.,  05406141. 

Fraley,  Robert  W.,  05321058. 

Freidhoff,  Terrance  E..  MN5417487. 

Galvln,  Thomas  P.,  05326712. 

Garcia.  Amelia,  N2308013. 

Garrett.  Chester.  05318178. 

Gladfelter,  Richard,  05324778. 

Grabowski,  John  E..  05220895. 

Gray,  John  W..  Jr..  05421521. 

Grev.  Frances  R..  N5417279. 

GrlebUng.  Harry  W..  MN5411672. 

Haines.  Edward  T.,  02321085. 

HaU.  Archibald  L.  J..  05414601. 

Halsoma,  JiUian  C,  Jr..  05321784. 

Harmon,  Thomas  M.,  02325507. 

Haynes,  John  R.,  05013695. 

Hendrlx.  Kenneth  R..  05416323. 

Herrera,  Juan  P.,  05417164. 


Hlgbee,  James  W.,  03310190. 
Hogan.  Vincent  O..  05217878. 
Howard,  John  R.,  02319219. 
Hutcheson.  CarroU  R..  O541033S. 
James.  Charles  H..  02322270. 
Keaney.  John  P..  05009613. 
Klrkpatrtck,  Donovan,  05413617. 
Knight,  Daniel  J.,  05326259. 
Kolker,  Harvey  A.,  02325737. 
Kymer,  Richard  R.,  05217544. 
Lazarus,  Glenn  A.,  05021198.     , 
Loeffler,  Frank  E.,  05417960. 
Lordl,  George  J.,  Jr.,  05321971. 
Lundberg.  M.^ynard  J.,  05707857. 
Madden.  Thomas  A..  05406907. 
Malone.  Wlletta.  L2323967. 
Marlnovlch,  Branko  B  ,  02319333. 
Marr.   William   o.,   05710402. 
Martin,  Glenice  J.,  L2320088. 
Martin,  Jay  B..  05018158. 
Mashburn,  Harold  J.,  05328400. 
Mayberry,  John  D..  MJ2317059. 
McAteer.  Robert  A.,  05218339. 
McCasland.  Nlckey  J..  MN5411643. 
McClellan.  Robert  W.,  05322564. 
McDonald.  Harold  L.,  05315124. 
McKellar.  Fred  D..  Jr.,  05416419. 
Mels,  Robert  M.,  05325460. 
Meyer,  Stephen  P..  05228661. 
Meyers,  Richard  R.,  05230408. 
Mika.  Walter  V..  Jr..  MN2325723. 
Mowe.  Stephen  P.,  05221614. 
NUes,  David  P.,  05326773. 
Ollhovlk,  Paul  L.,  02316393. 
Osborne.  John  S.,  Jr.,  05414575. 
Peters.  Donald  J.,  05225416. 
Petersen,  William  T..  05316508. 
Phillips,  Frederick  C.  05221803. 
Poilzzottl.  Charles,  05017272. 
Qulntrell,  Wallace  N.,  05319144. 
Rliley,  Donald  E.,  05419568. 
Roberts,  Jimmle  D.,  05534399. 
Robinson,  Constance  A.,  N5325768. 
Roth,  Leonard  W.,  05534629. 
Ruhl,  Garrett  E.,  05706346. 
Rushforth.  Durward  M..  05225375. 
Sanchez,  Lorenzo,  05706424. 
Sanders  Ross  I.,  05323210. 
Sanders.  Walter  H.,  05225619. 
Sasfy,  Stephen  M.,  05230831. 
Sasser.  Llnwood  L.,  02319209. 
Scheider,  Martin  P..  05227026. 
Schneider.  Gerald  L..  05420003. 
Scofleld,  Thomas  C,  02318582. 
Sevellus,  Arthur  E..  05327732. 
Shelby.  William  L.,  05530266. 
Sierra,  Michael  J.,  05322183. 
Smith,  Blaine  H.,  Jr.,  05413433. 
Smith,  Charles  T.,  05415352. 
Smith,  Clarence  W.,  Jr.,  05228341. 
Smith,  Elvln  T.,  Jr.,  05328488. 
Smith,  Wendell  I.,  02318324. 
Sorrentlno,  George  P..  05020324. 
Steimer.  Robert  E.,  05515787. 
Stibbe.  Manfred  H.,  05315416. 
Telfair,  William  D.,  05315164. 
Tenney,  Edward  G.,  05406858. 
Thompson.  Berry  H.,  05230354. 
Timm,  Richard  H..  05826276. 
UnderhlU.  LUburn  L..  MN2315479. 
Victor,  Joseph  A..  MN5422007. 
VonschllUng.  Lucien,  05225872. 
Waaks,  Norman  H.,  05011147. 
Wargo.  Peter  M..  05405962. 
White.  Ernest  K..  05320102. 
White.  William  C.  Jr..  05218939. 
Wicks.  Bruce  J.,  05326664. 
Williams.  Roger  L.,  05324541. 
Williams,  Russell  I.,  05542087. 
Williamson,  James  A..  02317592. 
Workman,  Dale  H.,  05421232. 
Young.  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  05230884. 
To  be  second,  lieutenants 
Barbee.  William  R.,  05327920. 
Barrett,  John  A..  02328743. 
Bay  brook,  Thomas  G.,  05257930. 
Benham  Billy,  05328540. 
Berry,  Gerald  J.,  05254680 
Beumler,  Henry  C,  05710808. 
Brown,  Clark  C,  05419751. 
Campbell,  Michael  B.  J.,  05237283. 
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Clark,  Charles  P  . :  n.  MNS264974. 
Clark,  Michael  D..  06348111. 
Collins,  Carl  L.,  Jr  ,  06421361. 
Connolly.  John  P    06307063. 
Connor,  Vincent    ».,  06427035. 
Cox,  Ronald  H.,  OJ329878. 
Cranford,  William  M  .  05237360. 
Dally,  Charles  T  .  05425626. 
Demont,  Francis  1 '.,  Jr.,  02307056. 
Devaughan,  Wlllll  m  L.,  05322840. 
Dletz,  Charles  L..   35422652. 
Dodson,  Stanley  E  ,  05338976. 
Duff.  John  S  .  023  36215. 
Earley,  Rondal  N.    02328448. 
Estey.  Allan  W.,  G 5539677, 
Flanders,  Charles  L.,  05235305. 
Fleming,  David  C  ,  02329471. 
Flora.  Russell  L  .  05336042. 
Prey,  Jeffery  B  .  O  S228484 
Pulbrlght,  Larry  U..  02326584. 
Greenwalt.  Rober;  J.,  05539296. 
Greeson.  Jon  M  ,   36416036. 
Gross,  Charles  E..  Jr.,  05434266. 
Harvey,  Robert  B.   05340729. 
Harvey,  Taylor  C    05338265 
Haugsland,  John  W  .  05336313. 
Hebert,  Maurice  G  .,  05420601. 
Hendrlx,  L.  B.  D  ,  05428822. 
Henry,  William  J  .  05424190. 
Holmes,  Miles  W..  Jr  ,  05331300. 
Humphrey,  Elbert  A..  05417551. 

-  Jon*»,-Bichard  M.  MN5422163. 

-  Kal«»,-John  J.,  O!  340012. 
Kelly.  Everett  S,  06328961. 
Kersey.  Douglas  A.,  MM232586S. 
Key.  Thomas  D.,  (15420326. 
Kldd,  Duane  G  .  C5341084. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Lymiin  B  .  05420164. 
Krout.  Homer  L.  1,  05329683. 
Lalrentz,  James  Vr..  05426953. 
Lamb,  Howard  O.,  Jr  .  05243163. 
Latella,  Donald  D  ,  05226744. 
Ledbetter,  Wllllaiii  R..  05422571. 
Lutes,  Stephen  Ri  06424024. 
Major,  John  L..  Jr .,  06420532. 
McQultty,  John  1 .,  05429450. 
Meyers.  Fred  L.,  J-..  05321978. 
Miles,  Ann  L.,  N52  27215. 
Monroe,  Richard  1*.  06240791. 
Morgan,  Timothy  X..  05425528. 
Owens,  Jerryc  ,  €5424234. 
Palmer,  FredericH  E.,  05247674. 
Peitchln.sky,  Je6S«  T..  05429054. 
Pfaehler,  Karl  H..  MN2326610. 
Bather.  Ralph  E.  *..  05424959. 
Robinaon,  Larry  I;..  06424130. 
Shaw.  Charles  C.  05241070. 
Smith,  Charles  M  .  05239801. 
Smith,  Ronald  G.  06239804. 
Smith,  William  C  .  05426641. 
Squires,  Richard  O  ,  05425269. 
Stratton,  Robert  .1..  05421306. 
Sullivan,  Michael  F..  05225110. 
Thacher.  Leslie  D  .  05420095. 
Thomas,  Harry  W  .  III.  05424747. 
Traynham.  John  O..  05424873. 
Tuerke.  Theodore  R.,  05362092. 
Walnwnght,  RicHard  A.,  05239140. 
Wilson,  John  S.  02324362. 
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Wilson,  Margaret 
Wortham,  James 
Zapata,  Jenaro  A 


Ausflug.  Denis  F. 
Bach.  Robert  M. 
Bishop.  Robin  M. 
Cope^  Samuel  E. 
Dismukes,  James  O 
Deming,  Dennis  C 
Eichel,  James  L. 
Ferguson,  Melvln  E. 
Ford,  Franklin  H. 
Gogola.  Gordon  S 


,E..N5520681. 
1  r..  Jr..  02328746. 
05344493. 
The   f oUowlng-ni  imed   distinguished   mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of    second    lieuieniint,    under   provisions    of 
title   10.   United   Slates  Code,   sections  2106, 
3283.  3284.  3286.  32  87.  3288,  and  3290: 


States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287,  3288  and  3290 : 

Galloway,  Robert  D. 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1968,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  4353 : 


Abbott.  John  P. 
Adams.  Ernest  C. 
Adams,  Frank  B. 
Adams,  James  W 
Adams,  Lonnie  B., 

in 

Adamson,  James  C. 
Adklns,  Charles  E. 
Ahlbrecht,  John  A. 
Alleo,  William  A. 
Albanese,  Ernest  L., 

Jr. 
Albrecht,  George  W. 
Albright,  Paul  S. 
Alexander,  Claude  D. 
Allaire,  Stephen  C. 
Allardlce,  Robert  D. 
Allen,  James  M. 
Alvarez,  Joel  R. 
Anderson,  Charles  W. 
Anderson,  Jon  H. 
Anderson,  Larry  E. 
Anderson,  Robert  W. 
Andrews,  John  M. 
Anshus,  Richard  C. 
Anstrom,  Charles  V. 
Anthony,  Steven  C. 
Archer,  Laurence  L. 
Armstrong,  Gerry  H. 
Artigllere.  Ralph 
Ashley,  Richard  C,  Jr. 
Aykroyd.  Douglas  S. 
Babcock,  Edward  S., 

Jr. 
Bacevlch,  Andrew 

J  ,  Jr. 
Bachta,  James  M. 
Bacon,  Terry  R. 
Bacot,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Bahr,  William  J. 


Hller,  Thomas  S. 
Huber,  John  D. 
James.  Ralph  W. 
Lee,  Larry  R. 
Lyons,  Gary  J. 
Polese,  James  P. 
Seeman,  Michael  J. 
Shaffer,  Richard  A. 
Shively,  Ronald  A. 
Smith,  Clyde,  Jr. 


The  following-named  scholarship  student 
for  appointment  ir  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  pro'  isious  of  title  10,  United 


Bolger,  John  T.,  3d 
Bonebrake,  Charles  O., 

Ill 
Bornhoft,  Stewart  H. 
Bosshard,  Steven  A. 
Bostwlck,  George  M. 
Bowers.  Frame  J.,  Ill 
Boye,  Brooks  A. 
Boyle.  Francis  D. 
Bramblla,  George  R. 
Brant,  Philip  D  ,  Jr. 
Brennan,  Michael  A. 
Brennan,  Thomas  J.. 

Jr. 
Bresnl<)k.  Terry  A. 
Brlgham,  Robert  A. 
BriUante,  Joseph  R. 
Brittain,  Frank  W. 
Brlttenham.  Billy  F. 
Brower.  Charles  P., 

IV 
Brown,  Kelrn  C,  Jr. 
Brown,  Norman  A. 
Brown,  Stephen  A. 
Brown,  Thomas  T. 
Brundage,  John  P. 
Bryant.  Randall  H.. 

h 
Bubb,  Ernest  E. 
Buechner,  Daniel  A., 

IV 
Bullock,  Gary  B. 
Burgess,  Gerald  A. 
Burgess,  Harold  T.  A. 
Burke.  William  J. 
Byars,  David  O.,  Ill 
Byrnes,  James 
Cababa,  Robin  R. 
Calandro,  James  J. 
Callaway,  Thomas 

M. 


Bailey,  Samuel  H.,  HI 

Baldwin.  Robert  H.,  Jr.  Calvert,  Gary  R 


Ball,  Blaine  S. 
Ball,  James  A. 
Ballenberger,  Walter 

B,  Jr. 
Balog,  Roger  P. 
Balough,  Daniel  C. 
Barber,  David  S. 
Barnett,  Forrest  W.. 

Jr. 
Barstis,  George  A. 
Barszcz,  Michael,  Jr. 
Barth.  Brent  B. 
Bass,  George  C. 
Bassett,  Robert  A. 
Bay,  Lenny  S. 
Bazzel,  Peter  J. 
Beard,  William  G.. 

Jr. 
Beckworth,  Tim  K. 
Behncke.  Robert  H. 
Belack,  Carl  N. 
Belden,  E>avld  P. 
Bensberg,  Thomas 

E.,  Jr. 
Berenato,  Joseph  C. 
Bettencourt,  Vernon 

M.,  Jr. 
Bevis,  Kenneth  M. 
Beyeler,  Matthew  S. 
Bible,  Michael  C. 
Blckel,  John  W. 
Binder,  Gregory  C. 
Bird,  Daniel  C,  Jr. 
Blsh,  Gary  A. 
Black,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Blackburn,  Linwood 

E.,  Jr. 
Blake,  Thomas  J. 
Blay,  Barry  C. 
Blumer,  John  P. 
Bogema,  Gary  W. 


Campbell,  Paul  C. 
Cantlay,  George  G., 

Ill 
Cantrell,  Gary  L. 
Capel,  Robert  L.,  II 
Cappiello,  Richard  E. 
Caranto,  Eriberto  R. 
Carls,  Roger  L. 
Carlson,  Adolf 
Carpenter,  James  N. 
Carr,  Michael  V. 
Carrigan.  Leo  P..  Jr. 
Carter,  Richard  A. 
Casey,  John  T.  D. 
Casey,  William  M. 
Casillo,  Joseph 
Catani,  Albert  J.,  II 
Cato,  Lemuel  J. 
Champagne,  John  A. 
Christian,  John  K. 
Church,  Scott  P. 
Clapper,  John  P. 
Clapper,  Kip  C. 
Clark,  Philip  A. 
Coan,  George  P.,  Jr. 
Colacicco,  Michael  P. 
Colbert,  David  K. 
Cole.  Christopher  C. 
Commons,  Carl  A. 
Cooper,  Cornelius  M. 
Copeland.  Rene  G. 
Corlc,  Vincent  C. 
Cornellson,  Joseph  W. 
Cox,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Cox,  James  G. 
Coyle,  Philip  V. 
Craft,  Douglas  W. 
Craig,  Terence  G. 
Crawford,  William  C. 
Crenshaw,  Kent  R. 
Crosby,  Donald  R. 


Crosby,  Ralph  D.,  Jr. 
Cross,  Dale  L. 
Curl,  Louis  J.,  Ill 
Curran,  Anthony  K. 
Curtis,  Howard  G.,  II 
Dalum,  David  B. 
Damon,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Davis,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Jon  S. 
Davis,  Stephen  P. 
De  Clerco,  Robert  J. 
De  Young,  Willis  B. 
Defllippl.  Stanley  A. 


Gafford,  Jack  B. 
Gagnalre,  William  C 
Gallagher,  Robert  B. 
Garay,  Richard  R. 
Garrett,  Craig  R. 
Garrett,  Thomas  W. 
Gavltt.  James  S. 
Gaylord,  Stanley  C. 
Gellneau,  Joseph  C  , 

Jr. 
Giacominl,  James  L. 
Gilson,  Jeffrey  J. 
Glacel,  Robert  A. 
Glazner,  Alan  M. 


Deller,  William  J.,  Jr.  Glore,  Jodie  K 


Dellwo,  Thomas  A 
Demetrlou.  George 
Dencker,  Peter  A. 
Di  Nicola,  Richard  G. 
Dibella.  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 
Dickerson.  Robert  R. 
Diffley,  Michael 
Dillon,  Mark  E. 
Dimler,  Paul  T. 
Dinger,  John  A. 
Dolan.  Gary  E. 
Dolton,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Domino,  Thomas  C 


Glorlod,  John  A. 
Goff,  Leroy  R.,  Ill 
Gonser,  Kent  R. 
Granett,  Samuel  R. 
Grant,  Johnnie  W.,  Jr. 
Grant,  Paul  D. 
Gray,  Ronald  W. 
Greathouse,  John  M 
Greenlee,  James  D 
Gregg,  Robert  E. 
Gregor,  William  J. 
Griffin,  Robert  W. 
Grimm,  Henry  P.,  Ill 


Donaldson,  Jeffrey  M.  Greening,  William  H 
Donohue,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.  Groves,  Sheridon  H 


Doyle,  Edward  J 
Drower,  Peter  G. 
Du  Vail,  William  E. 
Duffy.  Richard  P. 
Dunaway,  David  W. 
Dup>ere,  Emile  R. 
Edwards,  Alan  E. 
Edwards,  Pred  H. 
Egan,  John  J. 
Eiber,  Gary  S. 
Elsenhardt.  Kenneth 

A. 
Eisentrout,  Bruce  M. 
EUertson,  Jack  W. 
Erb,  Allan  L. 
Erickson,  Matthew  H. 
Eyermann.  Louis  J., 

Ill 
Eyrich.  Norviel  R. 
Pagan,  Thomas  W. 
Pahl,  Gary  M. 
Fall,  Stephen  M. 
Farel,  Douglas  G. 
Paris,  Arthur  L. 
Feigenbaum.  Larry  J. 
Fell.  Frank  B.,  Ill 
Pellenz,  Lloyd  E.,  Jr. 
Ferchek,  Gary  R. 
Ferraro,  Glenn  R. 
Pettis,  Larry  M. 
Feuge,  Dennis  W. 
Feyereisen.  Paul  S. 
Finch,  Prank  R. 
Fisher,  Michael  P. 
Pltz-Henry,  John  C. 
Fitzgerald,  Douglas  C. 
Pltz  Gerald,  John  E., 

in 

Fleeger,  Howard  W. 
Fleming,  Kenneth  W. 
Ply,  Hugh  G.,  ni 
Pogle.  George  C,  Jr. 
Poos,  Robert  C. 
Ford,  Jimmy  M. 
Porsythe,  Preston  L. 
Foss,  James  D. 
Poster,  Gregory  D. 
Foster,  William  G. 
Fouche,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Fowler,  Richard  T. 
Frandsen,  Dana  C,  Jr 
Frazier,  Dennis  J. 
Preeley.  Douglas  A. 
Freeman,  Terence  M. 
French,  John  D. 
Prey,  Mark  L. 
Priese,  William  P.,  Jr. 
Fry,  lames  R 
Prykman,  Richard  M 


Gruenke,  Raymond 

D. 
Guernsey,  John  A. 
Guerrerio,  Anthony  L. 
Guest,  Robert  S. 
Gulakowskl,  Denis  E. 
Gwynne,  Charles  S. 
Haake,  Arnold  J.,  Jr. 
Haas,  Helmut  H. 
Hackett,  Jerome  R. 
Hagan,  Michael  P. 
Hahn,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Haines,  Robert  W. 
Hall,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
Halloran,  Joseph  E., 

II 
Hamilton,  John  R., 

Ill 
Hammond,  Harry  S. 
Haney,  Jay  B. 
Hanna,  Tom  A.,  Ill 
Hanson,  Michael  D. 
Harmeling,  Henry  J. 
Harms,  John  W. 
Harper,  Joseph  N.,  Jr. 
Harper,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Harre,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Harvey,  David  D. 
Hastings,  Charles  A. 
Hitch,  Andrew  M. 
Hawking,  Arthur  J. 
Hawley,  Leonard  R. 
H.aydon.  Dennis  R. 
Hayes,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Thomas  M. 
Hayton.  Gerald  R. 
Healy.  Michael  D. 
Heath,  John  W. 
Hebert,  Ronald  J. 
Heesch,  Peter.  Jr. 
Heffernan,  Clyde  L., 

Jr. 
Hellerstedt,  Howard 

L. 
Helmich,  Bruce  L. 
Helsel,  Dennis  E. 
Henderson,  Thomas 

A. 
Hendrlckson, 

Thomas  P. 
.  Herbert,  Stephen  L. 
Hesson,  John  E. 
Hester,  Guy  W.,  Jr. 
Hllburn,  Ronald  D. 
Hill,  David  W. 
Hlllebrand,  James  H. 
Hlmes,  David  A.,  Jr. 
Hlrabayashi,  Glen  T. 
Hltzeman,  Dennis  W, 
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Punderburke,  Charles  Ho,  Randall  Y.  C. 

R.  Hoege,  Howard  H.,  Jr. 

Purbank,  Jeffrey  E.        Hoffman,  Mark  B. 
Fiirneaux,  John  E.        Hoffman,  Robert  J. 


Hoffman,  Robert  S. 
Hoffman,  Terrance  W 
Hofstetter,  David  O. 
Holbrook,  WllUam  E. 
Holden,  PhlUp  W. 
Homann,  Dwlght  P. 
Hoopengardner, 

Roger  L. 
Home,  Daniel  W.,  m 
Hosklns,  Oilman  G., 

Jr. 
Hozier.  George  C.  Jr, 
Hudak,  Ronald  P. 
Hudnell,  Jamea  R. 
Hughes,  Kenneth  W. 
Hulten,  Michael  P. 
Hunkele,  Lester  M., 

Ill 
Hunt,  Ronald  L. 
Hunt.  Stephen  L. 
Hutchinson,  Dennis 

R. 
Hyde,  Peter  T. 
lUlngworth,  William 

Inselman,  John  J. 
Ireland,  Athur  P.,  Jr. 
Isenhower,  James  P., 

Jr. 
Ivany.  Robert  R. 
Ivey.  Glen  S. 
Ivey,  Karl  F. 
Jaccard.  John  T 


Knickerbocker. 

WllUam  E. 
Kolb,  Rickey  A. 
Kopcznskl,  Francis  J.. 

Jr. 
Kopp,  Daniel  L. 
Korach,  Steven  M. 
Krall,  David  H. 
Kransdorf ,  Mark  J. 
Kremenak.  David  J. 
Krzyzewskl,  Michael 

W. 
Kuhn,  Robert  C. 
Kulbackl,  James  W. 
Kyle,  WlUlam  in 
La  Belle,  John  L. 
La  Penta,  Prank  A. 
La  Vallee,  Roland  J., 

Jr. 
Lacbey,  Edward  R. 
Landrum,  James  M. 
Larson.  Kip  L. 
Lasche.  George  P. 
LaSh,  Frederick  P.,  Jr. 
Laswell,  Bruce  H. 
Lavelle,  Allen  E. 
Lee,  Danwlll  A. 
Legere,  John  B. 
Leister,  Albert  F.,  Jr. 
Leltzke,  Charles  W. 
Lemaster,  Larry  A. 
Lennon,  Daniel  P. 
Leone,  John  B 


Jahnke,  Edward  J.,  Ill  Lepplg,  William  H. 

Jamison,  David  K.  2d    Leslie,  Robert  L. 

Jannarone,  Robert  N. 

Jarman,  Richard  S. 

Jarmon,  Randall  F. 

Jarvls,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 

Jeffrey,  Douglas  J. 

Jenkins,  Robert  J. 

Johnsmeyer,  William 

L. 
Johnson,  Douglas  E. 
Johnson,  James  H. 
Johnson,  James  M 


Levy,  Lewis  R. 
Linden,  Steven  W. 
Llndsey,  Wallace  B., 

Jr. 
Lobdell,  Harrison,  III 
Loder.  Roger  W. 
Logan.  Henry  R..  in 
Love.  James  P. 
Lowry,  Thomas  Q. 
Lucas,  Jimmy  R. 
Lucas,  John  A. 


Johnson,  Lester  K.,  Jr.  Lucas,  Ronald  L. 


Johnson,  William  J. 
Johnston,  Dana  C. 
Johnston,  James  H. 
Jones,  Michael  W. 
Jones,  Paul  G. 
Jones,  Paul  G. 
Jones,  Robert  P. 
Jones,  WllUam  L. 
Jordan,  Robert  P. 
Kaiser,  Anton  C,  Jr. 
Kannenberg,  Mark  E. 
Kaplan,  David  M. 
Karstens.  Thomas  E. 
Karwan.  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Kedrow.  Paul  J..  Ill 
Kelly,  Edward  V. 
Kelly,  Michael  H. 
Kenady,  James  S. 
Kennedy,  Robert  V. 

Kerestes.  Thomas  E., 

II 
Kerr,  WllUam  B. 
Kersey,  Daniel  E. 

Kessenlch,  Paul  J. 

Kibert,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 

Klehne.  Thomas  M. 

Klllian.  Lewis  M.,  Jr. 

Kimball,  Jeffrey  L. 

Klmmltt,  Robert  M. 

King,  Bernard  F. 

King,  Michael  A. 

King,  Robert  A.,  Ill 

King,  Ronald  G. 

King,  Thomas  P.  B. 

Klrby,  David  D. 

Klthcart,  Herbert  M. 

Klelnstelber.  Larry  G 

Klekner,  Jeffrey  G. 

Knabb,  John  A, 


Luchak.  John  M, 
Ludlow,  Michael  E. 
Luecke,  Richard  W. 
Lynch,  Robert  T. 
Lynett,  Michael  K. 
Lynn.  George  A.,  Jr. 
Maasberg,  Michael  W. 
Madlgan.  Douglas  H. 
Mailey,  Jerry  C. 
Male,  Ronald  M. 
Malguarnera,  Salva- 

tore  C. 
Maloz,  Wilson  L.,  Jr. 
Marshall.  Douglas  W. 
Marshall,  Gary  E. 
Martray.  Robert  A. 
MastagUo,  Thomas  W. 
Matthews.  Michael  D. 
Maxfleld,  Le  Roy  A.. 

Jr. 
Maxson,  Harold  L. 
May,  John  W..  Jr. 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McAdoo,  Ronald  D. 
McBane,  Robert  B. 
McBeth,  John  I. 
McCall,  James  A.,  Jr. 
McCarty,  Richard  K. 
McCarvlUe,  Josepih  L., 

Ill 
McCaslln,  Thomas  W. 
McCloy,  Robert  J. 
McCord,  Thomas  H. 
McCullough,  Francis 

X. 
McCullough,  James  L.. 

II 
McDermott,  David  W. 
McE>onough,  James  B. 
McGee,  Carl  B. 


McGovem,  Michael  F 
McGue,  Stephen  C. 
McKay,  Michael  E. 
McKelvey,  Dennis  C. 
McMlnn,  Thomas  L. 

Ill 
McSwlggan.  Wayne  E 
Megginson,  Joseph  R. 

Jr. 
Meier,  George  M. 
Melfichen,  Danford  R 
Merhar,  David  M. 
Merkle,  Robert  D. 
Meslte,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Metcalf ,  Stephen  R. 
Metzler,  David  A. 
Mlkelk,  Terrts  W. 
Miles,  Peter  C. 
Miller  Guy  E. 
Mills,  WllUam  A.,  Jr. 
Mllnes,  Russel  E.,  Jr. 
Minor,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Mlraklan,  Peter,  Jr. 
Mlschler,  Walter  M. 
Mitchell.  George  H. 
Modeen,  Michael  D. 
Moeller,  Ralph  J. 
Moen,  Dennis  M. 
Molter,  Robert  W. 
Moore,  Bldwell  D. 
Moore,  Roy  S. 
Moran,  Geoffrey  H. 
Morelock,  Jerry  D. 
Morgan,  George  W.,  Jr 
Morrill,  Brian  E. 
Morris,  John  L.,  Jr.    * 
Mosbacker,  Rodney  B. 
Mott.  Frederick  P. 
Moulder,  Erwin  D. 
Mueller,  Warren  D. 
Mullen,  Jack  F. 
Mullen,  James  D. 
Munson,  William  M. 
Murphy,  Brian  P. 
Murphy,  Eugene  T. 
Murphy,  Wayne  K. 
Murr,  Paul  E. 
Murray,  Roy  A..  Jr. 
Myers,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Nabben.  Arthur  S. 
Nagel,  Donald  W. 

Nagle,  Robert  H. 

Nanney,  Guy  V. 

Nardotti,  Michael  J., 
Jr. 

Narel,  James  L. 

Navor,  Donald  L. 

Nechln,  Robert  C. 

Neeley,  Patrick  P. 

Nelson.  James  R. 

Nesbltt,  Charles  J.,  Ill 

Newman,  James  B.,  IV 

Nlelson,  James  E. 

Nlgro,  Arthur  J. 

Nlshida.  Dennis  T. 

Nix.  Warren  S. 

Noll,  Frederick  E. 

Noreen,  Robert  S. 

Northup,  Edwin  O. 

Nosal,  Gregory,  Jr. 

Nowak,  Kenneth  A. 

Nygren,  Kip  P. 

O'Boyle,  Terrence  P. 

O'Connell,  Edward  P. 

O'NeUl,  Brian  B  ,  Jr. 

O'Toole,  James  W. 

Oborski,  Clemence 
C,  Jr. 

OUver,  Prank  Q. 

Oliver,  Young  P. 

Olner,  Jay  C. 

Olson,  George  M. 

Olson,  Joseph  L. 

Olson,  Stewart  O. 

Ondo,  James  L. 

Orlstlan,  John  E. 

Osterhoudt,  Henry  J. 

Overstreet,  Stephen  S. 


Owens,  Brian  D. 
Ozlmek,  Carl  D. 
Pahlasa,  WlUlam  A. 
Parmeter,  Donald  D. 
Parobek.  Jonathan  D. 
Payne,  John  B. 
Pedersen,  Charles  J. 
Peters,  John  V. 
Peters.  Randall  R. 
Pettlt,  Michael  W. 
Pettltt,  Reggie  L.,  Jr. 
Phelps,  Gary  A. 
Plazze,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Pltz,  Robert  A. 
Ploss,  Richard  S. 
Pogany,  Dennis  S. 
Pohlmann,  William  E. 
Porter,  Glenn  A. 
Porter,  Patrick  L. 
Potter,  James  M. 
Poucher,  Edward  B. 
Pratt,  Robert  P. 
Prosch,  Geoffrey  G. 
Psakl.  Nicholas  G.,  Ill 
Quinn,  Edward  L. 
Rademaker,  John  H. 
Raglin,  Paul  S. 
Ramos,  Thomas  F. 
Ramsey,  Robert  D.,  Ill 
Randolph,  Donald  C. 
Raymond,  Brian  L. 
Reams,  James  P. 
Rehkopf,  Edward  N. 
Reinhardt,  Thomas  T. 
Reinker,  James  R. 
Remmel,  Carl  L. 
Renner,  E^arl  W. 
Reynolds,  James  P., 

Jr. 
Bhyne,  Stephen  K. 
Rice,  Terry  L. 
Rice,  WlUlam  J. 
Richards,  James  D. 
Richmond,  Henry  B., 

Ill 
Rlcker.  Gerald  W. 
Rlddell.  Robert  C.  II 
Rlggsby.  Lewis  D. 
Robella,  Barry  J. 
Robyn,  Eric  W. 
Rock.  Clifford  T..  Jr. 

Rogers.  Douglas  C. 

Rogers,  Thomas  E., 
Jr. 

Rohaclk,  James  J. 

Rose,  Joseph  C. 

Rose,  Lulgl  B. 

Roseta,  Robert  E. 

Rothermlch,  Michael 
E. 

Rountree,  John  E. 

Roux,  Russell  P. 

Rowan,  James  M..  in 

Rowe,  Robert  B. 

Rucker.  Tlnsley  W. 

Russell,  Henry  P. 

Russell,  James  A. 

Russell,  James  P. 

Russell.  John  J.,  Jr. 

Ruwet,  James  H. 

Ryan,  Michael  P. 

Rynearson,  WllUam 
B. 

Sadoff,  Laurence  R. 

Salazar,  Paul  M. 

Sanders.  John  T. 

Sautter,  Fred  cm 

Savage.  Prank  R. 

Sawtelle.  Paul  C. 

Schaaf.  Albert  H. 

Schafer.  Thomas  C. 

Schatz,  Joseph  L. 

Schempf.  Bryan  H. 

Schlerholz,  Orval  P. 

Schlraldl.  Glenn  R. 

Schonewetter,  Dennis 
R. 

SchovUle,  Bobert  T. 


Schroeder.  Henry  J.. 

Ill 
Schroeder,  WlUlam 

A. 
Schulz.  Bruce  D. 
Schuyler,  Jack  R. 
Schwabe,  Francis  E., 

Jr. 
.Schwender.  Craig  S. 
Sclbelta.  David  L. 
Scull,  Kenneth  C. 
Sebes,  Joseph  D.,  Jr. 
Seek,  John  P..  Jr. 
Seller,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Seltz,  Richard  R  M. 
.Selecman,  William  H. 
Setzer,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Shafe.  Michael  A. 
Sharphorn,  Daniel  H. 
Shaw.  Johnnie  D. 
Shean.  Arthur  R. 
Shine.  Jonathan  C. 
Silva,  Joseph  A. 
.SUver.  Paul  D. 
Simmons.  Richard  L. 
Simms.  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Singer,  Tony  C. 
Skells.  Peter  J. 
Slack.  Timothy  J. 
Slenker,  WUllam  T. 
Smith,  Bill  G.,  Jr. 
Smith,  David  S. 
Smith,  Donald  B. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith,  Michael  E. 
Smith.  Michael  G. 
Smith,  Milton  D. 
Smith.  PhlUip  R. 
Smith,  Thomas  A. 
Smith,  Victor  G. 
Smrtic.  Jon  T. 
Snell,  Michael  G. 
Snow,  Joel  J. 
Sowa.  Joseph  P. 
Spann.  Patrick  J. 
Sparks,  Bradley  E. 

Speltz.  Michael  J. 

Spencer,  Thomas  J. 

St.  Onge.  Robert  J.. 
Jr. 

Stafford.  Nicholas  T.. 
Ill 

Stankus,  Arnold  R.. 
Jr. 

Staples,  John  P. 

Steele.  Michael  F. 

Steinbach,  George  R. 

Stelter,  James  B. 

Stevenson.  Donald  E. 

Stewart,  Charles  E. 

Stirts.  Hugh  M. 

Stobbs,  Emmett  E..  Jr 

Stoutner.  David  L. 

Straw.  Dale  E. 

Strickler.  Terry  E. 

Strother,  Walter  T. 

Suermann,  John  P. 

Swaim,  Norman  M. 

Swenson.  Edward  J. 

Swesey,  Lawrence  E. 

Swick.  Richard  L..  Jr. 

Tabela,  Francis  E.,  Jr. 

Taricska,  Richard  C. 

Tatro,  Bernard  J. 

Tatum,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 

Taylor,  Douglas  E. 

Taylor,  James  M. 

Taylor,  Michael  W. 

Taylor,  Rodney  A. 

Taylor,  William  B..  Jr. 

Taylor,  WllUam  B. 

Terrlen,  Max  V. 

Tesdahl,  Robert  M. 

Thaln,  Hanry  L. 

Thensted,  Charles  P. 

Thomas,  Kenneth  A. 

Thompson,  Jeffrey  B. 

Thoreson,  Michael  L. 
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Thome.  WllUam  H..  Jr. 
Thorstens,  Gary  H. 
Tlce,  Robeit  S. 
Tlgges,  Daniel  L. 
Tlghe,  Dennis,  W. 
Tinker.  Melvin  A. 
Tobln,  Edward  J. 
Torres.  Onofre 
Townsley,  Harry  M. 
Traynor,  Stephen  P. 
Tru-colt.  L'.ician  K.. 

IV 
Tunstall,  Donald  W. 
Turk,  Charles  P. 
Urban,  Gordon  W. 
Van  Atta.  Fred  H. 
Vanaskle,  WllUam  P. 
Vandenberg,  Roger  A. 
Vaught,  David  H. 
Venard,  Thomas  G. 
Vequlst,  John  R. 
Vltuccl,  Samuel  S. 
Von  Kaenel,  Howard 

J. 
Wagner.  Donald  P. 
Walkenbach.  James 

E. 
Wallace,  John  R. 
Wallace,  William  S. 
Wallestad,  David  K. 
Wance,  Dennis  M. 
Wanless.  Kenneth  M. 
Waple,  Mark  L. 
Ward,  WlUiam  H. 
Warner.  Donald  E. 
Watson.  Edwin  A.,  Jr. 
Watson.  Thomas  D. 
Watts,  Benjamin  G. 
Weaver,  PhilUp  A. 
Weien,  Glen  F..  II 
Wells,  Brian  P. 
Wells.  Larry  J. 
Wells.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Welsh.  Johnnie  L. 
West,  Richard  D. 
Westerhoff,  Cornelius 

J. 
Whatton,  Charles  W. 
Wheeler.  Bruce  R. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  J. 
Wheelock,  Thomas  R. 
Whltaker,  Fredrick  L. 
Whltaker,  Thomas  E. 
White,  Charles  S. 
White,  Lawrence  J. 
White,  Ralph  R. 
Whitney,  Richard  G. 
Wielkoszewskl, 

Andrew  R. 
Wllber,  Rick  A. 
Williams.  Kenneth  H. 
WllUams,  Michael  M. 
'  Williams.  Ronald  E. 
Williams,  Stephen  D. 
Williams,  Stephen  J. 
Willut.  John  C. 
Wilson.  Randy  A. 
Wilson.  Robert  J. 
Wintermute.  Sheldon 

C. 
Wire,  James  R 
Woodbury.  George  A. 
Woodrum.  John  J. 
Wright.  James  M. 
Wright,  Michael  A. 
Yaap.  Robert  W. 
Yarnell,  John  S. 
Yeisley.  John  C. 
Yerks,  Austin  J..  Ill 
Yonan,  Kenneth  J. 
Yonushonis,  William 
P 


Young,  Terry  H. 
Zals,  Mitchell  M. 
Zllinskas,  Matthew  J. 
Zook,  WUliam  E.,  Jr. 
Zupsich,  Alexander 
M. 
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January  15,  1969 


KENTUCKY'S  ^OTH  ARAO"  RESERVE 
TRAININO  DtVISION  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 


IN  THB  HOUSE 


Wednesday,  January  15.  1969 
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now  stationed  at  Bowman  Field — traces  Its 
lineage  back  to  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  I. 

The  100th  Division  was  formed  on  paper 
July  23.  1918.  In  October  1918,  at  Camp 
Bowie,  Texas,  the  first  Centurymen  were 
chosen  and  organization  of  the  Headquarters 
&  Headquarters  Company  began.  But  before 
the  unit  was  fully  formed,  the  Armistice 
came,  and  on  November  30th  the  lOOth  was 
demobilized.  Its  hour  to  come  in  another 
war. 

In  1921.  the  Division  was  reconstituted  as 
a  unit  in  the  Organized  Reserves,  with  head- 
quarters in  Wheeling.  Its  units  included  the 
400th  Infantry  Regiment  In  Louisville,  or- 
ganized in  1922. 

On  August  1.  1942.  at  Port  Jackson.  S.C, 
the  lOOth  was  reborn  for  combat  and  began 
to  ready  Itself  for  its  place  in  history. 

Under  command  of  Major  General  Withers 
A  Bxirress.  the  Century  Division  arrived  in 
FVance  in  October.  1944.  Less  than  a  week 
after  the  lOOth's  final  elements  arrived  at 
the  front,  the  Division  became  the  first  Amer- 
ican unit  to  crack  the  German  winter  defen- 
sive line  near  Raon  I'Etape.  Two  weeks  later, 
the  Century  Division  helped  breach  the  Ger- 
man defenses  in  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

On  New  Tear's  Day.  1945,  a  smashing  Ger- 
man counterattack  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
lOOth  Division  sector.  For  several  days  the 
thin  lines  of  the  lOOth  Division  were  under 
heavy  attack  from  three  sides. 

But  the  lOOth  Division,  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  German  counteroffensive.  was 
the  only  division  on  the  entire  Seventh  Army 
front  to  hold  its  original  ground.  When  the 
Nazi  drive  ended,  the  Century  Division  sec- 
tor protruded  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
ican front. 

In  March.  1945.  the  100th  shattered  mili- 
tary tradition  by  capturing  the  heavily  forti- 
fied city  of  Bltche — the  first  time  In  200  years 
that  the  French  city  had  fallen  in  combat. 

For  their  actions  during  146  consecutive 
days  In  combat  with  enemy  forces.  Century- 
men received  6.125  individual  heroism  medals 
including  three  Medals  of  Honor. 

After  the  war.  in  October  1946.  the  Division 
once  again  became  part  of  the  Organized 
Reserves — as  the  100th  Airborne  Division, 
with  headquarters  In  Louisville.  In  1959  it 
was  redesignated  the  100th  Training  Division. 

The  lOOth  served  its  second  tour  of  active 
duty  from  September.  1961.  to  August.  1962, 
when  it  was  the  only  Army  Reserve  Division 
called  up  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy  in 
the  Berlin  Crisis.  On  that  tour,  the  Century 
Division  activated  Port  Chaffee.  Arkansas, 
where  it  trained  more  than  30,000  soldiers. 
The  Commanding  General  then  was  MaJ. 
Gen.  DiUman  A.  Rash,  a  former  president  of 
the  Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion to  the  100th  In  these  words: 

".  .  .  Prom  the  time  when  it  was  first 
alerted  .  .  .  the  Century  Division  has 
achieved  an  exemplary  record — one  in  which 
you  may  take  great  pride  .  .  . 

"The  response  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Century  Division  have  more  than  lived  up  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Division,  and  have  been 
worthy  of  the  fine  tradition  of  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a  "citizen-soldier"  emergency 
force  .  .  . 

"To  you  and  to  your  families,  and  to  the 
communities  from  which  you  came,  may  I 
say,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  'Well  done!"  " 

Today  the  Century  Division,  under  com- 
mand of  MaJ.  Gen.  Ben  J.  Butler,  standa 
ready  to  earn  another  "Well  done"  should  It 
once  again  be  called  to  aotlve  duty. 


MRS.  NIXON 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  CASE.  Mrs.  Vera  Glaser,  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  has 
written  a  most  interesting  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon,  which  I  ask 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  These  arti- 
cles were  carried  by  many  of  the  major 
dailies  throughout  the  country,  amon? 
others,  by  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  in 
my  own  State,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Detroit 
News,  Atlanta  Constitution,  San  An- 
tonio News,  Oklahoma  City  Journal, 
Scranton  Times,  and  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  I  know  the  readers  of  the  Record 
will  enjoy  this  candid  portrait  of  our 
new  First  Lady. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Newark   (N.J.)   Star-Ledger,  Dec. 

8,  1968] 

Thb  Real  Pat  Nixon:  Prom  Hcak'tbreak  to 

Glittering  Triumph 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — The  real  life  story  of  Pat 
Nixon,  America's  new  Plrst  Lady,  has  every- 
thing— suspense  and  intrigue,  heartbre.ik 
and  triumph,  the  glitter  of  big  names  and 
historic  events,  a  rags-to-rlches  angle,  even 
a  brush  with  death. 

It  Is  soap  opera  on  the  grand  scale.  But  it 
is  also  the  American  dream  come  true. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  about 
the  girl  from  a  little  Nevada  mining  town 
who  married  the  California  grocer's  son.  But 
Richard  Nixon's  slim  blonde  wife  of  28  years 
remains  a  bit  mysterious  and  she  likes  it 
that  way. 

She  and  her  husband,  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  are  Intensely  private 
people,  a  trait  they  have  passed  on  to  their 
daughters,  Tricia  and  Julie. 

If  Julie  is  shunning  a  chance  to  make  his- 
tory, not  to  mention  television  news,  by 
marrying  Da\-id  Eisenhower  in  church  in- 
stead of  the  White  House  less  than  a  month 
before  the  family  moves  in.  she  is  behaving 
as  her  mother  would  wish. 

Por  Pat  Nixon  her  daughter's  wedding  will 
be  one  of  her  last  private  experlencefi  before 
Jan.  20.  when  she  becomes  public  property 
and  the  50,000-watt  floodlights  roost  per- 
manently on  her  doorstep. 

Even  before  she  moves  into  the  nation's 
most  distinguished  residence,  Thelma  "Fat" 
Ryan  Nixon  will  have  lived  an  extraordinary 
life.  With  her  husband  she  has  ridden  a  po- 
litical toboggan,  speeding  from  crushing  de- 
feat to  one  of  the  greatest  political  come- 
backs in  the  nation's  history. 

If  her  future  is  half  as  interesting  as  her 
past.  Pat-watchers  should  have  plenty  to 
look  forward  to. 

No  matter  how  she  feels  Inside,  the  face 
Pat  Nixon  turns  to  the  world  Is  calm  and 
smiling.  Her  voice  is  low  and  cultivated. 
She  Is  always  ladylike.  She  once  held  a  news 
conference  as  a  nurse  bound  up  a  sprained 
ankle.  Her  short,  fluffy  hairdo,  lively  brown 
eyes  and  schoolgirl  figure  belle  hfc.  55  years. 
She  looks  fragile  and  protected. 
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To  family  and  friends  she  Is  something 
else — warm  as  toast  but  disciplined  as  a  slide 
rule.  The  young  schoolmarm  who  made  her 
own  clothes  and  pressed  her  husband's  pants 
in  a  garage  apartment  back  in  Whlttier, 
California,  is  never  far  from  the  surface. 
special  scorn 

Pat  Nixon,  in  short,  is  a  woman  who  made 
it  the  hard  way  and  has  a  special  scorn  for 
tliose  who  cash  in  on  life's  goodies  without 
earning  them. 

To  Dick  Nixon  she  is  the  loyal  spouse  who 
shared  the  sleepless  nights  as  he  agonized 
over  the  Alger  Hiss  case,  over  his  races  for 
House,  Senate  and  Vice  Presidency,  his  tele- 
vision debates  with  John  Kennedy,  and  his 
smashing  victory  in  1968. 

•Beginning  with  my  1946  campaign  for 
Congress,"  he  wrote  in  "Six  Crises."  "she  was 
at  my  side  in  all  the  years  of  campaigning. 
Her  physical  stamina  was  even  greater  than 
mine.  In  the  long  hand-shaking  sessions  It 
was  I,  rather  than  she,  who  would  first  have 
to  ask  for  a  break  in  the  line." 
LOW  point 

Pat  Nixon's  public  statements  tend  to  be 
pale  as  water  but  In  private  she  can  be  biting 
a.s  brandy. 

In  1960  when  Nixon  lost  the  presidency  by 
a  hair  to  Kennedy,  he  never  publicly  brought 
charges  when  evidence  of  fraudulent  voting 
came  to  light.  Pat,  however,  put  it  bluntly 
to  a  high  GOP  ofBclal :  "They  stole  us  blind," 
she  said. 

During  the  low  point  of  his  1952  campaign, 
when  her  husl)and  was  under  sharp  attack 
because  of  an  $18,000  expense  fund  and  some 
GOP  leaders  were  trying  to  dump  him  from 
the  national  ticket,  Pats  nerve  helped  him 
through  the  sensational  televised  speech  clar- 
ifying his  financial  status  which  salvaged  his 
career. 

A    FEW    NEEDLES 

Three  minutes  before  Nixon  was  to  appear 
before  the  cameras  to  lay  his  p>olltlcal  life 
on  the  line  In  which  was  to  become  known 
as  the  "Checkers"  speech,  he  turned  to  his 
wife  and  said : 

"I  Just  don't  think  I  can  go  through  with 
this." 

"Of  course  you  can,"  Pat  said  firmly.  After- 
ward she  applauded  him  for  including  a  few 
needles  for  the  Democratic  nominee,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  who  also  had  had  fund  trouble. 

No  matter  how  tough  the  going  gets.  Pat 
Nixon  grits  her  teeth  and  keeps  her  feelings 
to  herself.  When  a  wild,  out-of -control  Vene- 
zuelan mob  attacked  the  Nixons  on  a  state 
visit  to  Caracas  in  1958.  a  witness  said  she 
was  "as  brave  as  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

As  the  crowd,  out  for  blood,  screamed 
"Muera  Nixon!  Muera  Nixon!"  (death  to 
Nixon) ,  and  rained  rocks  and  spit  on  her  car, 
trying  to  beat  in  the  doors,  she  remained 
composed.  "I  tried  to  calm  the  foreign  min- 
ister's wife,"  Pat  said  later.  "She  felt  horrible 
that  this  was  happening  in  her  country." 

Although  she  describes  politics  as  "not  the 
life  I  would  have  chosen."  she  has  uncom- 
plainingly traveled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  with  her  husband,  eating  raw  fish 
with  Khrushchev  in  Moscow  and  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Warsaw  in  a  hall  of 
flowers. 

ACID    test 

As  the  Vice  President's  wife,  she  weathered 
an  acid  test  during  President  Eisenhower's 
heart  attack,  when  every  word  and  gesture 
was  narrowly  watched  by  news  media  and 
the  public  for  awkwardness  or  poor  taste. 

In  1960  she  became  the  only  woman  in  the 
history  of  either  party  around  whom  a  sep- 
arate campaign  was  built.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  idea  originated  with  her 
husband  who  first  suggested  it  to  Clare 
Williams,  then  Assistant  GOP  Chairman,  at 
a  party  leaders'  breakfast. 

Although  the  "Pat  for  First  Lady"  effort 
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was  criticized  by  Democrats  as  bad  taste.  It 
forced  them  eventually  to  arrange  appear- 
ances for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  whose 
reluctance  to  campaign  that  year  was  well 
known. 

Through  It  all  Pat  Nixon,  despite  the  dim 
view  she  takes  of  politics,  has  been  her 
husband's  No.  1  volunteer,  meanwhile  fight- 
ing valiantly  to  keep  the  disruptions  of 
political  life  from  affecting  the  normal  home 
atmosphere  she  insisted  on  providing  for  her 
children. 

opposed  race 

She  was  cool  at  first  to  the  idea  of  Nixon, 
a  freshman  Senator  from  California,  becom- 
ing Elsenhower's  running  mate. 

She  opposed  his  1962  race  for  the  California 
governorship  and  after  that  bitter  defeat, 
settled  happily  into  private  life  as  the  spouse 
of  a  successful  New  York  lawyer. 

As  of  a  year  ago.  neither  she  nor  her 
daughters  wanted  Nixon  to  go  after  the 
presidency  in  1968.  But  only  the  girls  gave 
any  public  hint  of  how  they  felt. 

The  moment  he  made  his  decision  Pat  was 
with  him,  loyally  hitting  the  hustings  until 
the  very  end  In  an  unexpectedly  close  finish. 
This  time  the  Nixons  made  It,  and  it  was  a 
campaign  to  which  the  romance  of  Julie  and 
David  Elsenhower  lent  a  special  glow. 

I  Prom   the   Newark    (N.J.)    Star-Ledger, 
Dec.  9,    19681 

The  Real  Pat:   A  Country  Girl  Who 
Came  Up  the  Hard  Way 

Washington.— Pat  Ryan  grew  up  on  a  10- 
acre  California  truck  farm  and  her  earliest 
memories  are  of  toddling  behind  her  brothers 
as  they  picked  vegetables,  then  piling  into 
her  father's  wagon  with  the  tomatoes  and 
caulifiower  for  a  Joyous  ride  to  market. 

She  had  been  an  Infant  when  her  father 
pulled  up  stakes  and  left  her  birthplace  in 
Ely.  Navada.  After  a  series  of  frightening 
accidents  in  the  mines  where  he  worked. 
Ryan  had  an  urge  to  get  back  to  the  land 
and  moved  west. 

"My  dad  was  so  Irish.  "  Mrs.  Nixon  recalls, 
•that  he  called  me  St.  Patrick's  babe  in  the 
morn,  although  I  was  bom  March  16.  He 
nicknamed  me  Pat  and  we've  always  cele- 
brated the  birthday  on  the  17th."  Even  her 
official  biography  lists  it  as  the  17th. 

Two  months  earlier,  on  January  9.  Richard 
Milhous  Nixon  had  been  born  on  a  lemon, 
as  they  sometimes  called  it.  farm  in  Yorba 
Linda,  but  it  was  to  be  25  years  before  their 
paths  crossed. 

The  Ryan  farm,  or  "ranch"  was  at  Artesla. 
18  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Besides  vegeta- 
bles, they  raised  peanuts  for  the  family  and 
the  Ryans'  peanut  roasts  were  highlights 
for  neighborhood  children. 

Little  Pat  walked  a  mile  to  and  from 
school  and  learned  how  to  bake  by  helping 
mother  with  bread  and  cinnamon  rolls.  After 
their  strenuous  outdoor  games,  the  hungry 
youngsters  swarmed  into  the  kitchen,  some- 
times demolishing  an  entire  batch  of  baking. 

In  later  years  Pat  was  permitted  to  drive 
her  father's  team  of  horses.  The  family 
couldn't  afford  a  tractor. 

Her  mother  died  when  she  was  12  and 
her  father  five  years  later,  as  Pat  was  grad- 
uating from  high  school.  While  running  the 
household,  she  took  a  Job  in  the  local  bank 
for  a  year. 

Her  ambition  was  to  be  a  buyer  and  she 
was  determined  to  save  enough  to  study 
merchandising  in  college.  She  drove  east  with 
relatives,  worked  in  a  hospital  near  New  York 
for  a  year,  then  returned  to  Los  Angeles  with 
enough  saved  to  enter  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

To  put  herself  through,  Pat  spent  holidays 
and  vacations  selling  at  Bullock 's-Wilshire 
and  picked  up  extra  money  by  taking  movie 
bit  parts,  "mostly  mob  scenes,"  she  recalls. 

She  apparently  never  wanted  a  movie  ca- 
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reer  and  looks  back  on  It  as  "very  boring. 
Those  retakes  can  drive  you  mad." 

After  graduating  college  with  honors  (the 
same  year  Nixon  was  finishing  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  School).  Pat  was  offered  a  Job 
teaching  commercial  subjects  at  Whlttier 
High  School  for  $190  a  month  which  seemed 
like  fabulous  income  at  the  time.  Since  it 
was  far  more  than  she  could  earn  in  mer- 
chandising, she  decided  to  accept. 

At  Whlttier  Pat  coached  the  cheer  leaders 
and  directed  school  plays.  She  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  another  faculty  member, 
Helen  Drown,  and  their  closeness  has  lasted 
over  the  years. 

Young,  pretty  and  gay.  Pat  dated  the 
town's  eligible  bachelors  and  met  Nixon 
shortly  alter  he  graduated  from  law  school. 
After  meeting  Pat  at  tryouts  for  a  Little 
Tlieater  play,  he  proposed  to  her  that  first 
night. 

still  mtsttfied 

"I  thought  he  was  nuts  or  something,""  she 
said.  "I  guess  I  Just  looked  at  him.  I  couldn't 
Imagine  anyone  ever  saying  anything  like 
that  so  suddenly." 

She  is  stUl  mystified  by  his  impetuouslty 
after  the  passage  of  30  years.  "He  Is  very  much 
the  opposite,  more  reserved."  she  said. 

Although  she  liked  and  admired  Dick  from 
the  beginning,  Pat  had  visions  of  travel  and 
was  having  too  much  fun  to  settle  down. 

During  their  two-year  courtship  they 
Joined  other  young  couples  for  spaghetti  sup- 
pers and  story-telling  sessions,  and  they  took 
up  ice  skating.  "Dick  almost  broke  his  head 
two  or  three  times,  but  he  still  kept  going," 
Pat  recalls. 

In  those  days,  according  to  biographer  Earl 
Mazo.  Nixon  was  the  life  of  the  party.  Pat 
reminisced  that.  "He  would  keep  everybody 
in  stitches.  Sometimes  we  would  act  our 
parts.  I  will  never  forget  the  night  we  did 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Dick  was  the  Beast 
and  one  of  the  other  men  dressed  up  like 
Beauty.  We  had  loads  of  laughs. '" 

There  was  no  talk  of  politics  then.  Nixon's 
sights  were  set  on  a  successful  big-city  law 
practice  and  he  was  keeping  an  ear  to  the 
ground  for  possibilities. 

In  the  spring  of  1940.  when  Pat  said  yes. 
Nixon  brought  her  a  basket  of  fiowers  with 
her  engagement  ring  tucked  inside.  They 
were  married  at  the  Mission  Inn  in  Riverside 
June  21,  1940,  then  drove  off  in  the  direction 
of  Mexico  City.  They  were  both  27. 

"That's  what  we  still  like  to  do.  get  in 
the  car  and  ride  off.  Just  to  be  going  with  no 
particular  destination.  Because  of  television 
we  can't  go  anywhere  now  without  being 
recognized."  Mrs.  Nixon  said. 

The  newlyweds  rented  an  apartment  over 
a  garage  and  Pat  continued  to  teach.  Dick's 
law  practice  was  coming  along  fairly  well 
and  he  was  active  In  civic  affairs.  With  some 
friends  he  also  took  a  fiyer  in  business,  rais- 
ing $10,000  to  start  a  frozen  orange  juice 
concern,  of  which  Nixon  was  to  be  president 
and  attorney.  They  were  never  able  to  develop 
a  proper  container  and  the  venture  folded  in 
18  months. 

After  serving  four  years  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  Nixon  was  approached  by  a 
group  of  civic  leaders  about  running  for 
Congress.  At  the  time  Pat  didn't  feel  strongly 
one  way  or  the  other  and  he  decided  to 
accept. 

In  his  1946  campaign.  Nixon  trounced 
long-entrenched  Democratic  Congressman 
Jerrv  Voorhls  in  a  campaign  high-lighted  by 
a  series  of  debates,  and  the  political  tobog- 
gan ride  had  begun. 

IFrom  the  Newark    (N.J.)    Star-Ledger. 

Dec.  10.   1968) 

The  Real  Pat:   She's  Always  Ready  To 

Rally  'Round  Heb  Man 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — Por  a  woman  who  can  take 

poUtics  or  leave  it,  Pat  Nixon's  performance 
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In  10  campaigns  over  a  20-year  period  la  a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  positive  thinking. 

A  friend  vlsitiag  the  Nlxona  In  the  s\un- 
mer  of  198^  Inslats  it  was  crystal  clear  that 
Pat  and  her  daughters,  Trlcla  and  Julie, 
wished  the  head'  of  the  hoxise  would  stick 
to  his  thriving  Itew  Yorlt  law  practice  and 
stay  out  of  the  1968  presidential  race. 

Nixon  had  takfn  more  than  his  share  of 
abuse  and  misrepresentation,  they  felt,  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  was  donvlnced  the  1960  election 
had  been  stolen. 

But  Nixon's  wonenfolk  never  tried  to  sway 
him.  "When  som?one  has  such  firm  convic- 
tions that  he  can  do  something  big  and  so 
outside  of  hlms<ilf,  it's  a  rare  thing.  You 
have  to  have  fal1h  in  It, "  Trlcla  said  at  the 
time.  "Whatever  tie  wants  to  do,  we're  going 
to  support  him." 

Nixon  decided  to  make  a  second  try  for 
the  presidency  <in  his  55th  birthday,  last 
Jan.  9.  His  womiin  promptly  rallied  behind 
him  and  took  tc   the  hustings. 

During  the  primaries,  Pat  Nixon  dropped 
from  a  size  10  to  a  size  eight.  Once  she  went 
for  13  strenuous  hours  on  two  cups  of  cof- 
fee, claiming  she  was  "too  excited  to  be 
hungry." 

With  only  sllglit  variations,  her  campaign 
pattern  has  remained  constant  since  her 
husl)8LBd's  first  C  sngresslonal  race  in  1946. 

Stuaxplng  the  country  at  women's  lunch- 
eons and  teas,  siie  shuns  Issues  and  avoids 
controversial  coqxments,  frustrating  report- 
ps. 

one  person  can  speak  for 
at.  "The  candidate  should 
.   Also,   I'm  Just   not  sure 
nswers.  " 
"  conferences  produce  lit- 


ers who  seek  sc 
"I  don't  thl 
another,"  smiles 
speak  for  hlmsi 
I'd  know  all  the 

Her  rare 
tie  news. 

It  all   adds  u 
dirt  for  Nixon 


however,  to  political  pay 
men  seem  to  identify  with 
Pat's  sincere,  ukiderstated  behavior.  Even 
while  losing  to  llandsome  John  Kennedy  in 
1960,  Nixon  still  carried  the  women's  vote. 

Between-times  Pat's  commercial  know- 
how  has  stood  Mxon  in  good  stead  and  he 
says  she  Is  still  a  cracker-Jack  secretary.  She 
worked  long  hours  without  pay  in  his  Con- 
gressional ofBce  and  more  recently,  when 
mail  urging  hin,  to  run  again  flooded  his 
law  office,  she  p  tched  in  there,  as  did  the 
Nixon  daughters 

At  one  point,  Mlxon  promised  his  wife  to 
retire  from  poll  ,lcs,  a  vow  he  never  kept. 
As  his  political  troubles  piled  up  in  1964. 
he  told  her  he  wo  uld  bow  out  once  and  for  all 
when  his  term  is  Vice  President  ended  In 
1956.  She  asked  him  to  Jot  the  date  and 
decision  on  a  scrip  of  paper  and  tuck  it  into 
bis  wallet. 

He  attributed  his  subsequent  change  of 
heart  to  "circun  istances."  That  Nixon  con- 
siders his  wife  a  valuable  campaign  asset 
Is  obvious.  "To  Pat — She  also  ran,"  is  the 
dedication  in  his  book.  "Six  Crises,"  which 
was  published  Ir  1962.  She  was  with  him  In 
victory  and  defeat,  but  for  Pat  the  defeats 
rankled.  After  h<  lost  the  presidency  In  1960 
and  the  Callfom  la  governorship  In  1962,  her 
reaction  led  him  to  comment  that  women  are 
more  emotionallsr  committed  in  campaigns 
and  therefore  mi  ike  stauncher  partisans. 

The  great  dramas  of  the  Nixon  political 
saga,  however.  o<  curred  not  on  the  campaign 
trail  but  in  the  privacy  of  hotel  rooms  and 
offices  where  eccruciating  decisions  were 
thrashed  out.  Plxon,  whom  his  wife  says 
"gets  very  tense  vhen  he's  on  a  heavy  sched- 
ule," admits  thit  he  sometimes  blew  his 
stack- 

UU:'S    BLUNDEB 

It  would  be  fascinating  to  know  what  the 
Nlxons  really  sa  d  privately  when  President 
Elsenhower  blur  ed,  In  reply  to  a  newsman's 
question,  that  If  ?lven  a  week  he  might  think 
of  something  N  xon  had  done.  As  a  hard- 
working and  cNatlve  vice  president,  Nixon 
must  have  reseni  ed  the  Inadvertent  slur. 

He    repaid    it,    however,    with    a    sacrifice 
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which  may  have  saved  Ike's  life  and  which 
did  not  oome  to  light  until  much  later. 

Late  one  evening  In  the  closing  weeks  of 
Nlxons  1960  presidential  race,  as  the  OOP 
nervously  awaited  Ike's  participation  to  bol- 
ster the  lagging  campaign,  Pat  Nixon's  tele- 
phone rang. 

It  was  Mamie  Eisenhower  who  confided 
that  she  was  concerned  about  Ike's  physical 
condition  and  hoped  the  vice  president  would 
restrain  her  husband's  eagerness  for  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  swing.  The  next  morning  Gen. 
Howard  McC.  Snyder,  the  President's  physi- 
cian, telephoned  Nixon  with  the  same  mes- 
sage. 

AIDES     MYSTIFIED 

Shortly  afterward,  at  a  meeting  of  party 
leaders  In  the  White  House  at  which  Ike 
offered  to  do  whatever  Nixon  asked,  the  vice 
president  mystified  and  angered  those  pres- 
ent by  discouraging  Ike  from  adding  any 
new  appearances  beyond  two  already  sched- 
uled. The  decision  may  have  saved  Ike's  life 
but  some  are  certain  It  contributed  to  Nix- 
on's hairline  defeat. 

The  worst  private  agony  for  the  Nlxons 
was  the  1952  ruckus  over  the  H8,000  expense 
fund.  "How  long  do  we  have  to  take  this?" 
P.-it  seethed  as  pressure  built  up  to  dump 
Nixon  from  the  ticket  and  no  word  came 
from  Elsenhower  during  a  week  of  tough 
campaigning. 

Nixon's  phenomenal  slx-ye:ir  rise  in  poll- 
tics  appeared  shattered,  his  career  plunging 
to  rock  bottom.  Fatigue,  uncertainty  and 
pressure  began  to  wear  down  his  resistance 
and  he  mused  over  whether  he  should  resign. 

Pat's  eyes  blazed.  "You  can't  think  of  that. 
If  you  do  Eisenhower  will  lose.  If  you  do  not 
flght  back,  but  simply  crawl  away,  you  will 
destroy  yourself,  our  life  will  be  marred  for- 
ever, and  the  same  will  be  true  of  your  family 
and  particularly  your  daughters." 

"CHECKERS"     SPEECH 

Somewhat  encouraged,  Nixon  delivered  the 
famous  "Checkers"  speech.  As  they  left  the 
studio,  with  no  idea  of  how  the  American 
public  had  received  it,  a  big  Irish  setter 
bounded  up  wagging  his  tall.  Turning  to  Pat, 
Nixon  said; 

"Well,  at  least  we  got  the  dog  vote  tonight." 
and  they  had  their  first  good  laugh  in  a 
week. 

The  speech,  heard  or  seen  by  60  million 
Americans,  a  record  until  that  time,  drew 
an  avalanche  of  favorable  messages,  insuring 
Nixon's  place  on  the  ticket. 

But  for  Pat  Nixon  it  was  a  turning  point. 

"Ever  since  the  fund  thing  she  hasn't  been 
keen  on  this  business,"  her  husband  said. 

I  Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)   Star-Ledger 

E>ec.  11. 1968] 

The    Real    Pat:    Mom's    Kept    the    Pamh-t 

Tight  Kwrr 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — "Who  wants  to  read  about 
us?"  Julie  Nixon  chlded  a  reporter.  "Young 
people  couldn't  care  less.  They  get  so  irked 
with  corny  interviews!" 

Her  remark  was  tossed  off  six  months  be- 
fore her  father  entered  the  1968  presidential 
race  and  Is  a  measure  of  how  unassuming 
the  Nixon  girls  have  remained  despite  their 
parents'  prominence. 

Mrs.  Nixon  had  argued  against  the  inter- 
view, but  when  Trlcla  and  Julie  decided  to 
do  it.  she  left  them  on  their  own,  knowing 
their  spirited  off-the-cuff  chatter  would  be 
tapped  by  the  writer.  Pew  mothers  have  as 
much  confidence  in  their  young. 

As  they  were  to  do  repeatedly  in  the  cam- 
paign that  followed,  Trlcla  and  Julie  dis- 
played humor,  Intelligence  and  candor,  plus  a 
regard  for  their  father  verging  on  Idolatry. 
The  feeling  clearly  Is  mutual. 

"I  have  to  beat  those  girls  now  and  then," 
Nixon  smiled. 

"Don't  believe  It,"  his  wife  retorted.  "He 
never  says  no  to  them." 
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When  the  score  Is  added  up,  Pat  Nixon's 
greatest  triumph  may  He  In  her  two  un- 
spoiled, outgoing  daughters  and  the  close- 
knit  home  life  she  has  created  despite  the 
demands  of  politics. 

The  freedom  the  girls  enjoy  now — with 
dates,  clothes,  friends  and  curfew — contrasts 
with  their  sheltered  childhood  when  they 
were  kept  away  from  splashy  state  functions, 
and  even  the  Secret  Service  men  assigned  to 
protect  them  were  passed  off  as  family  frlenas. 
The  Nlxons  enjoy  nothing  more  than  an 
evening  of  music  together,  either  a  round 
of  show  tunes  on  the  piano  by  the  President- 
elect, or  a  rack  of  records  on  the  stereo  set 
Installed  by  Nixon's  brother  Ed. 

On  Sundays  the  family  attends  Dr.  Normon 
Vincent  Peale's  sermons,  afterward  walking 
their  dogs,  or  settling  down  for  a  televised 
ball  game. 

Nixon  Is  attentive  to  his  girls,  remember- 
ing their  birthdays  and  complimenting  them 
on  new  dresses.  While  in  Hawaii  on  his  27th 
wedding  anniversary,  he  made  sure  a  spray 
of  white  orchids  was  delivered  to  Pat  In  New 
York  and  the  girls  took  her  to  La  Cote 
Basque  for  a  fancy  dinner. 

Nixon  tries  to  space  his  travels  to  be  :it 
home  on  special  days.  On  Thanksgiving  1966, 
when  Julie  was  a  freshman  at  Smith  College 
in  Northampton,  Mass..  she  invited  her  room- 
mate. Alexandra  (PUp)  Klmberly.  daughter 
of  a  Portland,  Ore.,  physician,  for  the  week- 
end. When  the  Nlxons  learned  that  Flips 
two  sisters  also  were  far  away  from  home  at 
eastern  colleges,  they  asked  them  for  dinner. 
too.  Pllp  reported  the  Nlxons  are  "fun,  in- 
terested In  other  people,  not  closed-minded' 

Within  the  family  relations  api>ear  easy- 
going. The  girls  show  none  of  the  hostility 
toward  parents  so  common  among  young 
people  and  Mrs.  Nixon  was  asked  how  she 
accounted  for  that. 

"Trlcla  and  Julia  skipped  at  least  three 
stages  In  the  growlng-up  process,"  she  re- 
ported. "They  never  went  In  for  wild  clothes. 
They  never  had  the  urge  to  use  heavy  make- 
up. And  most  of  the  time  they  take  our 
advice." 

She  Is  Justifiably  proud  of  her  closeness  to 
her  daughters  and  the  fact  that  they  ex- 
change confidences. 

On  special  evenings  the  girls  Invite  friends 
for  supper  before  going  out  to  a  play  or 
movie,  planning  the  menu  with  Manola  and 
Plna  Sanchez,  a  Cuban  refugee  couple  who 
have  been  with  the  Nlxons  six  years.  The 
girls  have  been  helping  the  couple  study  for 
U.S.  citizenship  which  Manolo  obtained  on 
Nov.  6,  one  day  too  late  to  cast  his  vote  for 
his  boss  for  president.  Because  Manolo  is 
unfailingly  good-humored  the  girls  have 
nicknamed  him  "Grouch." 

The  family  loves  to  cook  up  surprises  for 
each  other  and  on  weekends,  when  Manolo 
and  Plna  take  time  off.  every  one  pitches  in 
with  the  housework.  A  favorite  Sunday 
breakfast  is  small  pancakes  with  syrup  which 
Nixon,  the  only  one  In  the  family  not  trying 
to  gain  weight,  tries  to  avoid. 

After  Nixon's  1962  defeat  for  the  California 
governorship,  the  family  drew  even  more 
closely  together  during  three  years  of  pri- 
vate life  in  New  York.  They  have  come  to  love 
the  city  and  Pat  Ntxori  particularly  savors 
its  art  museums,  glittering  shops,  and  fine 
restaurants. 

But  for  the  next  four  years,  at  least,  her 
life  will  be  elsewhere,  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  for  the 
Nlxons  the  private  chapter  will  have  ended. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 

Dec.  12,  1968) 

The  Real  Pat:  She  Will  Maiee  the  Whtte 

House  a  Gracious  Lady 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — What  kind  of  First  Lady  will 

Pat  Nixon  be?  How  will  she  handle  herself  in 

the  toughest  unpaid  Job  In  the  country? 
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Mrs.  Nixon,  as  usual.  Isn't  tipping  her  hand, 
but  some  educated  guesses  can  be  made: 

Pat  Nixon  will  be  an  active  Plrst  Lady.  She 
hopes  to  assist  her  husband  on  special  proj- 
ects and  will  want  to  continue  her  own  Inter- 
ests m  education,  health,  and  young  people. 

If  President  Nixon  visits  Soviet  Russia,  she 
hopes  to  travel  with  him. 

swingers   out 

She  will  continue  to  be  her  husband's  eyes 
and  ears  among  women,  reporting  their  views 
to  him.  She  expects  to  be  consulted  by  Nixon 
who  respects  her  Judgment. 

It  is  doubtful  Pat  Nixon's  pace  will  match 
the  myriad  endeavors  and  travels  of  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  or  that  any  Plrst  Lady  will  for 
years  to  come. 

The  "y'all  come"  hospitality  of  the  Lyndon 
Johnsons  is  likely  to  simmer  down.  Swingers 
will  be  out. 

Entertaining  will  be  elegant,  somewhere 
between  the  glamor  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
and  the  no-nonsense  approach  of  Mamie 
Elsenhower. 

Young  people's  parties,  centering  around 
pretty  22-year-old  Trlcla  Nixon,  will  brighten 
the  calendar  The  petite  honey  blonde  Is  likely 
to  be  the  darling  of  the  handsome  young 
White  House  aides. 

After  eight  years  In  the  Vice  Presidency, 
the  White  House  holds  few  mysteries  for  the 
Nlxons.  They  should  adjust  easily  to  living 
above  a  workshop  and  public  shrine. 

No  matter  how  recently  a  foreign  head  of 
state  has  visited  the  White  House,  he  will 
want  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  President, 
so  the  amount  of  official  entertaining  Is  likely 
to  be  heavy  for  a  while. 

It  is  doubtful  the  Nlxons  will  open  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  mansion  to  guests, 
bringing  large  parties  up  to  the  private  quar- 
ters as  the  Johnsons  have  done. 

Nixon  guests  will  be  drawn  from  the  busi- 
ness, legal  and  international  communities, 
sprinkled  vrtth  such  old  friends  as  Jack  and 
Helene  Drown,  Bebe  Rebozo.  the  Robert 
Pinches,  Elmer  Bobsts.  Walter  Annenbergs, 
and  Hobart  Lewises.  Officials  from  the  Easen- 
hower  days  like  Fred  Seaton  and  Tom  Gates 
may  reappear. 

Ed  Cox.  Trlcla's  frequent  escort  in  New 
York,  probably  will  be  Invited  often  and 
newlyweds  Julie  and  David  Elsenhower  will 
add  to  the  fun  when  they  fly  down  for  week- 
ends. Childhood  friendships  with  old  pals 
like  Washlngtonlan  Dabney  Hlbbert  will  be 
renewed. 

"My  first  concern,"  Mrs.  Nixon  has  said, 
"win  be  to  make  the  White  House  a  home, 
not  a  house.  I  would  want  it  to  be  a  gracious 
place  where  we  can  enjoy  our  family  life  as 
well  as  carry  out  our  public  responsibilities." 
The  Nlxons  are  partial  to  swimming  and 
love  good  shows,  so  can  be  expected  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  White  House  pool  and 
theater.  Mrs.  Nixon,  a  frustrated  gardener, 
should  have  a  field  day  as  the  seasons  change, 
watching  the  staff  rotate  colorful  tulips  and 
chrysanthemums  In  the  well-tended  beds. 

If  Nixon  is  pressed  for  time,  as  Is  likely, 
he  may  take  his  exercise  close  to  home  and 
revive  use  of  the  Elsenhower  putting  green 
on  the  south  lawn.  An  avid  and  knowledge- 
able baseball  fan.  he  can  be  counted  on  to 
toss  out  the  opening  ball  each  year  unless 
something  world-shattering  Interferes. 

Mrs.  Nixon  currently  Is  studying  the  blue- 
prints of  the  mansion  given  her  by  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  wondering  whether  to  move  In 
the  piano  and  family  stereo.  She  likes  the 
house  as  is,  and  plans  no  major  changes  or 
refurbishing. 

In  general  she  will  run  her  domain  In  a 
lower  key  than  Mrs.  Johnson  with  less  em- 
phasis on  publicity.  The  Barnum-llke  press 
operation  built  up  by  Lady  Bird's  staff  will, 

to  some  extent,  be  dismantled  and  the  mime- 
ograph machines  go  Into  low  gear. 
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THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  RE- 
MAINING JOB  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  weeks  ago.  Harold  Howe  II.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Halperln,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Lesislatlon  in  HEW,  tape  recorded  an 
unrehearsed  conversation  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  remaining  job  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  resulting  transcript  is  a  compre- 
hensive and  far-sighted  statement  of  the 
needs  of  the  educational  community  in 
the  coming  decade  and  thie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  meeting  them.  Present- 
ing as  it  does  the  views  of  two  of  the  top- 
ranking  educational  administrators  in 
the  country,  I  believe  that  this  document 
is  of  particular  importance  to  us  in  the 
Congress. 

While  we  look  to  the  new  administra- 
tion for  a  continuing  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity education  for  all  Americans,  it  is  our 
ultimate  responsibility  to  enact  those 
measures  which  will  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  expansion,  determination,  and 
devotion  to  principle  that  has  charac- 
terized Dr.  Howe's  tenure  as  Commis- 
sioner. The  Nation  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  had  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Howe — 
a  truly  outstanding  Commissioner  of 
Education— and  Sam  Halperin  has  served 
both  Commissioner  Howe  and  his  pred- 
ecessor. Frank  Keppel,  with  creative 
ability  and  distinction. 

I  think  we  will  better  understand  the 
scope  of  our  task  if  we  study  the  tran- 
script of  Commissioner  Howe's  and  Dr. 
Halperin's  conversation,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  including  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

The  Federal  Government's  Remaining  Job 
IN  Education* 

Mr.  Halperin.  Looking  at  the  legislative 
authorities  of  the  UJS.  Office  of  Education 
as  of  Augxist  1968  we  see  that  this  Federal 
agency  is  empowered  to  spend,  If  appropri- 
ated, some  88  billion  annually  under  pro- 
grams covering  virtually  every  area  of  edu- 
cation. These  authorizations  affect,  in  a 
major  way.  higher  education,  educational  re- 
search, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
teacher  training,  vocational  education,  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  adult  education, 
student  financial  aid,  community  services, 
library  programs,  and  many  other  area."?. 
Thus,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  with 
only  slight  modifications,  the  programs  now 
on  the  statute  books  could  address  virtually 
any  education  problem  in  our  society. 

Except  possibly  In  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  these  Federal  undertakings  are 
not  what  might  be  called  general  support 
programs.  Instead  they  tend  to  be,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  of  a  categorical  nature.  That  is 
to  say.  the  Congress  has  agreed  upon  par- 
ticular national  educational  priorities  which 
call  for  Federal  resources  and  has  enacted 
programs  accordingly. 


•  Transcript  of  a  tape-recorded  conversa- 
tion, on  July  31,  1968.  between  Dr.  Samuel 
Halperin.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Leg- 
islation, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Harold  Howe  II. 
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Mr.  HowE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  priority 
that  most  clearly  reflects  the  educational 
thrust  of  the  Johnson  Administration  lias 
been  the  focus  on  disadvantaged  people  and 
on  using  education  as  the  instrument  to 
solve  the  problems  of  dlsadvantased  people. 
And  I  think  the  programs  that  you  have  been 
describing  can  be  seen,  in  very  Inrge  pro- 
portion. In  that  context. 

The  funds  that  have  been  appropi-latsd 
for  support  of  these  programs  are  ,oy  no 
means  adequate  to  do  the  Job,  nor  lias  "vhere 
been  adequate  time  to  complete  that  job. 
But  a  very  effective  start  has  been  made,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  need  now  f^r 
two  major  new  directions  in  Federal  educa- 
tion programs. 

One  Ci  these  directions  can  be  suggested 
by  the  word  "consolidation" — son\e  kind  of 
pulling  together  of  existing  programs  so  that 
they  relate  better  to  each  other;  .so  that  tliey 
have  more  flexibility;  so  that  they  are  more 
convenient  for  the  people  who  use  them:  so 
that  administrative  problems  that  arise  irom 
multiple  application  forms,  filing  deadlines, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  are  simplified.  Both 
administrative  and  legislative  action  are 
needed  so  that  efforts  In  teacher  training,  for 
Instance,  are  related  to  the  efforts  of  local 
school  districts  In  educating  disadvantaged 
children  and  so  that  currlcular  reform  and 
other  measures  by  school  districts  to  serve 
those  children  are  reflected  In  the  teacher 
training  programs  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

I  think  there  Is  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  more  efficient  combinations  of  these 
Federal  programs.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  relative  degree  of 
disorder  which  exists  Is  anybody's  fault.  It 
has  developed  historically,  growing  out  of 
the  mechanisms  by  which  the  Congress  en- 
acts programs  and  the  manner  by  which  an 
administration  formulates  and  proposes 
them.  Apparently  there  are  those  who  imag- 
ine that  this  disorderly  picture  Justifies  crit- 
icism of  the  Congress  or  the  Administration. 
I  don't  feel  that  way  about  It  at  all  Rather, 
it  is  the  natural  result  of  historical  develop- 
ment. 

The  second  point  I  v;ould  make  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  activities  of  the  future  has  to 
do  v/ith  the  organization  of  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment in  education  Itself.  The  Johnson 
Administration,  in  introducing  all  these  new 
programs,  has  introduced  them  across  the 
board  in  the  Federal  Government.  You  find 
them  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
in  the  Labor  Depwirtment,  in  aspects  of  tha 
Model  Cities  Program  related  to  education. 
In  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments. 
In  the  National  Science  Foundations,  In 
the  Appalachla  programs,  in  a  v.hole  vari- 
ety of  agencies.  Whereas  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  looked  at  the  complexities  of  trans- 
portation and  organized  a  new  Department 
to  deal  with  them  or  the  problems  of  the 
cities  and  organized  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  education 
has  simply  mushroomed  all  over  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  major 
tasks  for  the  future  Is  an  organizational 
house  cleaning  and  re-orderlng  of  the  Federal 
role  in  education. 

There  are  many  proposals  around,  and  one 
of  them  Is  that  there  be  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education.  Another  is  that  the 
education  funcUon  In  HEW  be  escalated  by 
the  establishment  In  the  Department  of  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Education.  Personally. 
I  would  lean  toward  the  former. 

Mr.  Halperin.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  can't 
do  a  very  adequate  Job  on  the  first  problem — 
In  the  area  of  consolidation  and  coordina- 
tion— without  paying  attenUon  to  the  sec- 
ond. You  can  cut  down  the  number  of  c:ite- 
gorlcal  grant  programs,  perhaps,  and  you 
can  simplify  forms.  But  you  cannot  ordinarily 
get  any  consistent.  Government-wide  policies 
for,  let's  say.  fellowships  or  stipends,  or  for 
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the  Federal  matching  share  for  the  conrtruc- 
Uon  of  facilities,  or  for  the  problems  of  cam- 
pus planning,  without  some  rather  funda- 
mental changes  tjnlverslty  administrators 
today  are  beside  th«m«elve8  trying  to  put  to- 
gether campuses  with  funds  from  NIH,  the 
Office  of  Education  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, NASA.  HXTI .  and  so  on.  Therefore,  I 
put  a  very  high  priority  on  a  major  reorgani- 
zation across-the-board — not  merely  an  ele- 
vation of  the  Offlje  of  Education,  but  a 
broad  reetructurlns  of  Federal  education  en- 
terprises In  order  (o  get  at  the  problems  of 
Individual  program  Improvements  and  con- 
solidations. 

It  Is  important  »  note  that  the  Federal 
budget  for  educatlt  n  has  tripled  under  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  a  current  level  of  over  $12 
bUUon.  Only  about  $3.7  billion  of  that  sum 
Is  administered  by  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion. Therefore.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
a  really  effective  Pfderal  policy  In  the  field 
of  education — one  which  maximizes  the 
benefits  of  Federal  nvestments  for  the  recip- 
ients and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole — unless 
you  can  coordinati  both  the  planning  and 
operations  of  the  thirty  or  so  major  Federal 
agencies  that  now  jperate  literally  hundreds 
of  education  progrims  with  little  or  no  col- 
laboration or  comnunicatlon  among  them. 

Mr.  ^i?wi:.  I  thinlt  this  is  an  important 
BPlnt,  _ap_d  I  woul(  I  add  as  a  footnote  that 
I  don't  believe  you  ire  advocating  (nor  would 
I)  that  all  of  the  f  rograms  of  all  these  vari- 
ous agencies  be  pu  led  together  into  a  single 
Department  of  Education.  I  would  foresee 
Instead  the  development  of  an  across-the- 
board  planning  ca]  lability  that  brings  about 
some  inter-relatloiiship  of  these  programs: 
so  that  when  decialons  affecting  educational 
Institutions  are  mide  unilaterally  In  NASA 
or  the  Atomic  En<  irgy  Commission  there  is 
a  knowledge  aboui  what  other  agencies  are 
doing  about  the  si  me  matters. 

A  good  example  of  this  point  is  found  In 
graduate  fellowshi]  )s.  Last  year  several  agen- 
cies had  Independe  nt  budgets  for  fellowships 
and  dealt  independently  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  the  matter.  When  their  deci- 
sions were  added  to  the  decisions  of  other 
agencies  acting  in  ilependently  In  the  same 
fashion,  the  result  was  severe  impact  on  the 
colleges  that  none  of  the  Individual  agencies 
Intended. 

Mr.  HALPEajiN.  V  e  should  add.  of  course, 
that  Congress  legis  ates  in  the  same  relatively 
isolated  and  pieceiieal  fashion.  For  example, 
the  cuts  made  by  the  Space  Committee  in 
fellowship  and  bull  ding  programs  in  the  edu- 
cational area  were  not  known  to  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  preside  over 
the  Etepartment  of  Defenses  programs  in  the 
field  of  education,  or  to  the  Members  of  the 
Education  and  Labar  Committee  or  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfani  Committee  who  legislate 
In  related  areas. 

Thus,  there  is  a  cumulative  effect  on  the 
Nation's  campuses  brought  about  not  with 
malice  and  certainly  not  with  forethought — 
a  cumulative  and  unforeseen  effect  produced 
by  a  lack  of  knowl  edge  of  what  other  people 
are  doing  and  lack  of  overall  policy  and  legis- 
lative cohesion. 

I  certainly  do  not  favor  gathering  every 
education-related  jrogram  together  under  a 
common  agency.  I  do  advocate  a  very  care- 
ful study,  followec  by  relatively  swift  Exec- 
utive and  Congressional  action,  of  ways  to 
pull  together  the  major  programs  whose 
essential  function  is  the  strengthening  and 
support  of  educat  onal  Institutions,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  m  ssion-oriented  tasks  that 
every  Federal  agency  must  necessarily 
carry  out. 

In  this  reorgan  zatlon  that  we  are  both 
talking  about  one  should  look  at  education 
broadly.  We  are  1  xiklng  at  manpower  and 
we  are  looking  at  training  of  various  types. 
We   are   also   invo  ved   with   overall   science 
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policy  and  with  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
We  must  consider  education  in  a  very  csath- 
ollc  sense. 

I  would  also  add  to  your  two  top  priority 
issues  for  future  attention  a  third.  In  my 
mind,  it  is  the  third  in  time  as  well  as  in 
importance,  but  it  needs  to  be  looked  at — 
and  planned  for. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  our  programs  today 
are  of  a  categorical  nature.  And  while  we 
want  some  pulling  together  and  some  greater 
simplification  and  a  greater  flexibility  for 
these  programs,  we  also  l^ave  to  ask  ourselves 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  role 
should  ultimately  be  supplemented  to  in- 
clude some  sort  of  institutional  aid  In  both 
higher  education  and  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education — institutional  aid  with 
relatively  few  Federal  priorities,  recognizing 
that  educational  costs  are  spiraling,  recog- 
nizing that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  fiscal  ca- 
I>acity  of  the  States  and  local  communities 
that  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  reached  but 
that  is  an  increasing  burden  in  both  a  politi- 
cal ancj  an  economic  sense?  Should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  something  in  these  areas 
to  provide  across-the-board  aid? 

Mr.  Howe.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
address  this  broad  topic  you  have  introduced 
separately  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation on  the  one  hand  and  higher  education 
on  the  other. 

Let's  talk  for  a  minute  about  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Historically,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  un- 
successful reach  for  some  form  of  general  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  A 
number  of  Presidents  have  brought  this  up. 
A  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  time  to  time  have  proposed  bills,  some 
of  which  have  even  passed  one  House  of  the 
Congress.  But  general  aid  has  always  foun- 
dered either  on  grounds  of  fear  of  Federal 
control  or  on  anxieties  about  church-state 
relations,  or  both. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Plus  some  related  Issues  such 
as  integration  and  the  question  of  interstate 
equalization.  The  timing  of  any  particular 
program  may  make  a  difference,  too.  Witness 
the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  you  could  get 
a  great  deal  of  support  for  classroom  con- 
struction per  se.  Today,  with  the  new  mili- 
tancy in  the  teaching  profession,  enthusiasm 
for  general  aid  differs  greatly  among  different 
educational  groups.  A  school  construction 
program,  once  viewed  as  "general  aid"  in 
most  people's  eyes,  is  clearly  less  acceptable 
today  than  It  was  just  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  simply 
that  the  militant  teaching  profession  would 
want  to  be  sure  that  any  major  new  funding 
included  the  possibility  of  raising  salaries 
with  Federal  funds — something  which  is  not 
supported  by  existing  programs. 

But  you  introduced  an  idea  that  needs  to 
be  discussed  in  the  context  of  general  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
that  is  the  idea  of  equalization. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  equalization  in 
existing  programs,  particularly  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucation  Act. 
It  Is  not  a  major  effect  In  terms  of  redressing 
balances;  it  just  reaches  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Nor  was  It  a  major  Intention 
In  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Howe.  That  Is  of  course  true,  but  I 
think  we  still  confront  the  fact  that  per- 
pupll  support  In  our  more  fortunate  States — 
our  more  Industrialized  States,  our  States 
with  higher  levels  of  production  and  higher 
levels  of  employment  and  higher  levels  of 
Income — that  per-pupil  expenditures  there 
are  more  than  double  those  in  the  poorer 
States. 

Mr.  Halperin.  To  be  specific,  the  latest 
figures  we  have  Indicate  a  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  $413  In  Mississippi  and  $1,125  In 
New  York. 
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Mr.  Howe.  Close  to  triple.  Those  figures,  of 
course,  include  existing  Federal  expenditures 
in  both  places.  Without  Federal  funds  the 
disparity  would  be  even  greater. 

Such  a  difference  by  Itself  creates  a  lack 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  in  places 
where  expenditures  are  lower.  And  yet  the 
youngsters  In  the  low-expenditure  States  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  just  as  the 
children  from  the  more  affluent  States  are. 

One  of  the  general  principles  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  pushed  Into  the 
Nation's  thinking  has  been  the  Idea  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  be  born 
and  where  they  happen  to  live.  And  this  dis- 
parity In  expenditure  denies  that  equality. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  any  general  aid 
program  which  may  emerge  has  to  run  the 
political  hazard  of  not  providing  much  sup- 
port in  some  places  in  order  to  provide  a 
great  deal  of  support  in  others.  That  Is  what 
equalization  Is  all  about.  Obviously  some 
kind  of  compromise  will  be  necessary  In  a 
general  aid  program — a  compromise  that 
brings  some  support  to  all  places  but  that 
redresses,  at  least  In  part,  the  imbalance  we 
have  been  discussing. 

I  think  also  that  a  Federal  program  of  gen- 
eral aid  with  an  equalization  feature  in  it 
cannot  achieve  Its  objectives  if,  within  the 
States,  Federal  money  Is  distributed  through 
traditional  channels  In  such  a  way  as  to  deny 
pupils  who  happen  to  live  In  the  central  city 
the  kind  of  special  and  additional  compen- 
satory support  necessary  to  make  their  edu- 
cation successful.  The  Federal  Government 
must  concern  Itself  not  just  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  among  the  States 
but  also  with  the  way  In  which  these  funds 
are.  In  turn,  distributed  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Halperin.  I  certainly  agree  that  we 
need  not  only  inter-State  equalization  but 
also  mtra-State  equalization.  The  Carnegie- 
funded  Syracuse  studies  and  others  Indicate 
that  existing  State  equalization  programs  are 
woefully  Inadequate.  To  use  Federal  resources 
in  the  future  merely  to  compound  the  in- 
jury would  be  an  Ironic  climax  to  the  ex- 
cellent progress  that  has  been  made  In  edu- 
cation in  recent  years. 

Besides  inter-State  equalization  and  Intra- 
state equalization  there  Is  a  third  considera- 
tion I  should  like  to  add.  It  Is  the  notion  of 
somehow  designing  a  Federal  program  In  such 
a  way  that  It  would  act  as  an  incentive  to 
greater  State  and  local  effort.  This,  of  course, 
Is  an  Idea  which  has  been  around  a  long  time. 
And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  do 
more  about  It.  The  Intergovernmental  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Government  Relations 
Indicates  that  there  Is  untapped  fiscal  capac- 
ity in  the  States  and  localities.  I  would  hope 
we  could  design  a  general  aid  program  to  act 
as  an  Incentive  to  tap  these  resources  In  re- 
turn for  larger  amounts  of  relatively  unfet- 
tered Federal  funds. 

This  whole  general  aid  approach  Is,  of 
course,  fraught  not  only  with  the  political 
difficulties  you  mentioned  but.  It  seems  to 
me,  with  the  possibility  that  we  may  have  a 
new  outbreak  of  bitter  chiu"ch-state  conflict. 
TTie  Johnson  Administration,  legislating  on 
what  some  people  have  called  the  "child 
benefit"  or  the  "public  trustee"  theory — in 
which  all  funds  have  fiowed  directly  only  to 
public  schools — has  avoided  church-state 
confrontations  by  the  corollary  principle  that 
non-public  school  students  were  entitled  to 
certain  types  of  benefits.  This  system  of  get- 
ting Federal  funds  to  all  pupils,  both  public 
and  private,  opened  a  new  era  of  Interfalth 
and  Inter-school  cooperation.  But  this  prin- 
ciple applies  most  easily  to  categorical  pro- 
gram; directed  by  the  Congress  to  particular 
purposes  over  and  above  the  normal  pro- 
grams which  schools  provide. 
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When  one  UOks  about  "general  aid" — and 
if  one  wants  to  avoid  reUglona  and  inter- 
community strife — It  is  politically  necessary 
to  find  a  way  to  assure  that  some  benefits — 
even  If  they  are  not  always  proportional  or 
equitable — continue  to  flow  to  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  community,  regardless  of  whether 
the  school  they  attend  Is  public  or  private. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  accomplish 
t!il3  In  a  general  aid  bill  because  under  such 
a  program  it  Is  not  feasible  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  how  the  funds  shall  be  spent — for 
Ijooks,  for  Instance,  or  for  equipment  or  for 
other  programs  In  which  non-publlc  school 
children  can  participate.  If,  for  example,  the 
bulk  of  general  aid  funds  flow,  as  Intended, 
Into  teachers'  salaries.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  private  school  students'  interests  can  be 
served  or  protected. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  that 
another  qualification  that  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  some  jjeople  see  general  aid  as  the 
only  form  or  the  Ideal  form  which  Federal 
support  of  the  schools  should  take.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  view  Is  wrong — that 
while  general  aid  should  round  out  the  pic- 
ture of  Federal  aid,  the  rest  of  the  picture 
should  also  remain.  The  broad  categorical 
programs  which  address  themselves  to  a 
whole  variety  of  particular  objectives  which 
may  not  be  met  or  even  approached  by  the 
schools  unless  these  categorical  programs  re- 
main in  place  are  In  my  view  a  first  priority 
for  Federal  support. 

So  I  think  that  In  the  future  those  who  are 
designing  general  aid  need  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  damage  the  categorical  programs  but 
to  continue  them  at  adequate  levels  and  to 
move  to  general  aid  only  In  a  budget  which 
will  allow  the  continuation  of  the  categorical 
programs  as  general  n!d  gets  started. 

Mr.  Halpemn.  There  are  other  reservations 
that  need  to  be  borne  In  mind  In  the  design 
of  a  general  aid  program.  Certainly  we  are 
painfully  aware  that  many  people  look  upon 
general  aid  not  only  ns  a  convenient  way  to 
avoid  the  dictates  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  but  also  as  a  means  to  avoid  having  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  racial 
imbalance,  particularly  in  our  northern  cities. 
I  don't  really  believe  that  we  can  design 
a  general  aid  program  that  In  and  of  Itself 
does  away  with  racial  Imbalance.  To  try  to  do 
so  would  Involve  a  contradiction  In  terms. 
Unless  one  assumes  that  the  money  flowing 
to  the  recipients  will  generally  be  used  for 
good  purposes  and  good  effects  one  shouldn't 
go  In  the  direction  of  a  general  aid  bill  at  all. 
To  get  at  the  problems  of  racial  Imbalance, 
desegregation  and  genuine  integration  will 
probably  require  new  types  of  categorical 
programs — or  at  least  new  provisions  In  ex- 
isting categorical  procrams — which  offer  an 
incentive,  a  bonus  or  "carrot"  if  you  will,  for 
those  school  systems  and  those  communities 
that  wish  voluntarily  to  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  trtie  racial  and  economic  integration. 
Mr.  Howe.  In  line  with  this,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  program  for  school  construction, 
which  we  don't  have  at  the  present  time 
except  In  a  very  small  way  thr/)ugh  the 
School  Assistance  for  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Program,  could  have  an  element/ of  general 
aid  In  It  and  yet  also  contain  some  of  the 
characteristics  you  have  just  outlined. 

A  program  for  school  construction  cotUd 
apply  to  all  school  districts  In  the  country, 
but  Include  provision  for  payments  to  school 
districts  with  very  special  problems,  such  as 
those  In.  the  big  cities  or  those  that  are 
rurally  Isolated.  Similarly,  such  a  new  pro- 
gram could  also  place  a  premium  on  coop- 
eration between,  or  among,  several  school 
districts,  thereby  Introducing  the  possibility 
of  a  city  cooperating  with  the  suburbs  around 
it  to  develop  certain  kinds  of  specialized 
facilities.  Or  a»  another  option,  regular 
school  facilities  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  racial  Isolation  could  be  given 
premium  levels  of  Federal  support. 
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This  kind  of  program  would  be  tough  to 
handle  poUtlcally.  but  If  It  had  a  broad  gen- 
eral component  of  a  percentage  of  payment 
toward  construction  costs  and  then  addi- 
tional percentages  of  payments  where  these 
Important  public  purposes  are  met.  It  would 
at  the  same  time  help  all  school  districts 
and  give  special  help  where  special  needs 
exist  and  where  there  Is  a  willingness  to 
attack  the  problems  the  Kerner  Commission 
has  Identified. 

Mr.  Halperin.  I'd  like  to  return  to  an 
earlier  thought.  We  Introduced  this  general 
aid  discussion  as  a  kind  of  third  priority, 
or  something  to  be  done  at  a  later  stage. 

In  my  view,  the  most  Important  thing 
this  Nation  should  do  In  the  next  several 
years  Is  to  put  realistic  and  substantially 
greater  funding  Into  existing  programs  at 
the  same  time  that  we  make  them  broader 
and  more  flexible  and  seek  to  consolidate 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  absence  of 
sizable  amounts  of  new  money  we  can  ex- 
pect some  erosion  of  these  programs.  Many 
school  districts  do  not  benefit  substantially 
from  the  programs  now,  and  for  what  they 
do  get  they  have  to  go  through  a  great  deal 
of  what  they  call  "red  tape  and  bureaucracy." 
Such  grievances  are  Intolerable  when  the 
payoff  Is  relatively  small.  When  these  griev- 
ances are  cumulated,  I  think  there  Is  a  very 
real  chance  that  regardless  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  power,  there  will  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  political 
electorate  to  wipe  out  such  programs  and 
to  replace  them  with  some  sort  of  undirected, 
block-grant  or  non-crlterla-laden  program. 

Thus,  I  was  particularly  glad  to  hear  your 
point  about  the  necessity  for  general  aid  as 
a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  replacement 
of,  existing  programs.  In  the  short  run,  this 
requires  a  commitment  to  appropriate  much 
more  money,  since  an  essentially  status  quo 
operation  Is  not  politically  viable. 

Moreover,  it  Isn't  viable  in  an  educational 
sense  either.  We  cannot  really  expect  to 
reach  and  teach  the  disadvantaged,  for  ex- 
ample, under  Title  I  of  ESEA  with  only  a 
little  more  than  $100  per-pupll  per  year, 
which  Is  about  what  we  are  spending  today. 
We  cannot  really  hope  to  make  much  of  a 
dent  m  the  high  school  dropout  problem — 
thirty  percent  of  our  youth,  a  million  young 
people  a  year — with  the  less  than  $10  million 
for  an  anti-dropout  program  which  was 
appproprlated  by  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
really  reach  many  of  the  young  people  who 
neet"  to  go  on  to  poet -secondary  education 
with  as  few  as  seventy  thousand  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  a  year. 

Everything  we  have  been  talking  about 
has  to  be  done  on  a  substantially  larger 
scale,  both  In  order  to  have  Integrity  In  the 
programs  and  also  to  find  out  If  they  will 
truly  work.  At  present  we  just  don't  really 
know.  It  Is  going  to  take  time,  but  it  Is  also 
going  to  take  a  substantially  larger  invest- 
ment simultaneously. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
need  for  a  substantially  larger  Investment. 
And,  being  a  realist,  I  am  aware  that  a 
substantially  larger  investment  In  education 
on  the  domestic  scene  Is  going  to  be  In  com- 
petition, direct  competition,  with  a  whole 
galaxy  of  other  Important  domestic  causes. 
People  today  are  expecting  a  great  deal 
more  from  their  government  than  they  once 
did.  They  want  greater  effort  toward  con- 
trol of  the  environment:  conservation,  air 
pollution,  water  resource  management,  and 
the  like.  They  want  government  help  In 
transportation  and  In  housing  and  In  the  re- 
planning  and  rebuilding  of  the  cities.  And 
they  want  it  in  education.  And  each  of  these 
has  its  own  claim  on  new  dollars  that  the 
American  taxpayer  may  be  willing  to  give  to 
his  government  to  serve  him. 

This  means  that  education  is  going  to  be  In 
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totigh  competition.  I  think  that  education 
will  meet  that  competition  to  the  degree  that 
it  Is  able  to  make  a  strong  case  for  success 
In  what  It  Is  doing. 

This  in  turn  argues  strongly  for  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  In  research,  for  effective  dis- 
semination of  existing  knowledge,  and  for 
effective  evaluation  of  the  programs  that  we 
have.  And,  therefore,  as  perhaps  a  first  pri- 
ority in  the  investment  of  any  new  funds. 
I  would  seek  funds  for  those  activities  and  for 
beginning  to  get  a  feedback  from  them.  I 
believe  that  over  time  that  feedback  will 
build  the  confidence  which  will  bring  addi- 
tional funds  Into  major  areas  of  service 
such  as  those  \mder  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

And  I  believe  that  right  now,  by  any  rea- 
sonable measurement,  the  funding  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  and  evaluation  In 
education  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
minimal. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Educational  research  end 
development,  dissemination,  and  evaluation 
would  be  among  my  major  priorities,  too.  I 
would  like  to  follow  up  on  your  first  priority 
in  educational  research  by  saying  that  I  think 
In  the  years  ahead  a  Federal  goal  should  be 
stated  as  a  percentage  of  our  education 
budget. 

We  have  all  been  talking  in  recent  years — 
with  justification.  I  think— about  Insufficient 
educational  research.  At  the  present  time  of 
the  $12  billion  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  education,  substantially  less  than 
one  percent  Is  for  educational  research  and 
related  efforU.  Of  the  Office  of  Education 
budget,  only  about  2.5  percent  goes  Into  edu- 
cational research.  I  would  like  to  sviggest  to 
an  Incoming  Administration  that,  for  the 
reasons  you  have  stated  so  well,  we  ought  to 
set  a  naUonal  goal  of  ten  percent  of  our 
education  budget  for  research,  development, 
and  evaluation;  a  goal  to  be  reached  in 
stages  over,  let',3  say,  five  years. 

My  second  suggestion  for  a  priority  for  in- 
vestment of  new  funds  is  the  whole  area  of 
teacher  training,  and  Inservice  training 
broadly  conceived  to  Include  the  fubprofes- 
slonal  aides,  the  administrators,  the  school 
board  members,  the  supervisors,  the  direc- 
tors—all of  the  policy-makers  in  the  field  of 
education.  Obviously,  people  are  the  core  of 
any  system,  and  this  Is  true  in  education  :is 
weil  as  elsewhere. 

The  largest  Single  professional  group  In  the 
United  States  today  Is  that  encompassed  by 
the  field  of  education — almost  3  million  per- 
sons. Yet  we  are  training  or  retraining  only  a 
small  fraction  of  these  people  each  year. 
There  U  a  tremendous  turnover  because  of 
retirement  and  new  job  opportunities  out- 
side education.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  put  a  large  investment  into  the  teacher 
training  area  In  the  years  ahead.  And  to 
hazard  a  goal  or  a  target.  I  would  suggett 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  retaining  ten  per- 
cent of  our  teaching  force  annually.  I  think 
the  current  training  level  Is  about  one  to  two 
percent  through  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams. States  and  localities  are  unable  to 
expand  their  commitments  to  the  retr.ilnlng 
of  teachers  because  of  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures for  salary  increases.  But  unless  there  is 
adequate  retraining,  the  across-the-board 
salary  increases  may  not  be  justified.  So  I 
think  it's  a  reasonable  goal  to  state  specifi- 
cally on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  we  aim— through  sabbaUcals.  fellow- 
ships. Institutes,  and  other  training  pro- 
grams— to  provide  ten  percent  of  our  teach- 
ing force  with  some  kind  of  educational  ex- 
perience each  year. 

Mr.  Howe.  That  makes  very  good  sense. 
And  of  course  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  is  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act.  which 
provides  most  of  the  authority  needed  to  do 
the  Job  you  have  described,  although  one  or 
two  amendments  might  well  be  added  to  it. 
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For  example,  school  board  members  are  not 
now  Included,  coqtrary  to  the  original  sug- 
gestion by  the  Administration.  Elements  of 
added  flexibility  df  this  kind  could  advan- 
t-ageously  be  placed  In  this  Act. 

But  the  baste  legislation  Is  excellent.  It  has 
a  very  nice  balanci  i  In  It.  It  creates  a  Federal 
role.  It  creates  a  State  role,  and  It  addresses 
iiself  to  a  local  school  district  role  In  the 
training  of  people  to  serve  education,  a  de- 
birable  element  oiiltted  In  previous  legisla- 
tion. A  big  wlndoir  has  been  opened  by  this 
legislation,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  oppor- 
tunities as  a  result 

I  think  one  of  the  major  administrative 
-esponsibllltles  of  the  OfiSce  of  Education  In 
the  years  ahead  nlll  Involve  making  Imagi- 
native use  of  this  new  authority. 

Mr.  HALPeaiN  l/lth  regard  to  your  last 
comment  on  the  Imaginative  use  of  that 
authority.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  most 
of  us  are  very  prcud  of  the  Tesicher  Corps. 
We  feel  that  It  his  great  promise  and  that 
the  program  should  be  expanded  substan- 
tially. 

But  under  the  Kducatlon  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  many  new  kinds  of  "teachers 
corps"  are  possib  e — new  types  of  teacher 
training  and  retra  ning  efforts.  Thus.  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  generously  funded  in  the 
years  ahead. 

-  I  woiilii  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  an  earlier 
BOint  7QU  made  aliout  dissemination:  I  feel 
very  strongly — and  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  do  as  wel  — that  in  this  huge  coun- 
try of  oius.  with  2  ..000  operating  school  dis- 
tricts and  more  tian  2.000  colleges,  many, 
many  things  are  g9lng  on  right  now  that  are 
effective,  that  are  Promising,  that  are  adapt- 
able by  others.  But  communications  in  a 
cC'untry  as  large  as  ours,  are  terribly  difficult. 
I  would  hope  tha  ;  special  efforts  would  be 
made  in  the  years  s  head  to  disseminate  wide- 
ly to  the  taxpaying  public — to  the  lay  policy- 
makers, as  well  as  to  the  professionals — the 
results  of  program!  at  all  levels  of  education. 
We  certainly  have  the  authority  to  do  this 
both  in  our  new  :  egtslatlon  and  under  the 
general  charter  eitabllsblng  the  Office  of 
Education  in  1867. 

Mr.  How*.  The  dissemination  function  In- 
cludes a  wide  variety  of  activities,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  are  the  processes  of  letting 
the  p>eople  know,  of  developing  markets,  of 
demonstration.  Ec  ucatlon  hasn't  thought 
this  way  enough. 

Mr.  Hau>xbin.  Pdssibly  there  might  be  an 
activity  somewhat  analogous  to  the  system 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  w<  rk  of  the  county  agents. 
We  of  course  have  the  regional  educational 
laboratories,  but  It  may  be  that  we  need  to 
look  more  carefully  at  dissemination  models 
that  would  reach  all  over  the  country,  using 
non-educators  and  sub-professionals,  as  well 
as   the  more   tradl  :ional   groups. 

Mr.  Howe.  And  now  to  give  this  conversa- 
tion a  balance  I  con't  think  It  has  at  this 
point,  let's  have  some  general  diacussion 
about  higher  educa  tion.  I  think  of  one  or  two 
observations  that  i;an  be  made.  First  of  all, 
higher  education  activity  is  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  I'ederal  Government  and 
therefore  needs  to  be  examined  In  the  light 
of  our  earlier  con  rersa tion  about  the  need 
for  planning  capa<:tty  to  get  at  the  problem 
oi  impact  of  the  many  separate  Federal  pro- 
gi  [Uns  on  indlvidus  1  institutions. 

Secondly.  I'd  saj  that  the  types  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  t  le  Federal  Government  to 
higher  education  t  jnd,  to  some  degree,  to  be 
less  change-orlentea  than  the  types  of  assist- 
aice  the  Federal  Government  provides  to 
elementary  and  sjcondary  education.  Our 
scholarship  grants  work-study  funds,  and 
similar  support  mcEusures  do  help  a  different 
iype  of  student  to  ifet  into  the  higher  educa- 
tional institution  t  tan  the  traditional  college 
.:>tudent  from  the  u  >per  economic  stratum. 

But  programs  like  these,  and  the  programs 
which  build  buildiug^s.  and  those  which  pro- 
mote research  actl\  ity  in  our  educational  in- 
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stltutlons — and  these  are  the  major  oompo- 
nente  of  support;  buildings,  research,  and 
student  aid — don't  address  themselves  muA 
at  all  to  institutional  change.  We  can  spec- 
ulate that  perhaps  it  Is  because  neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  Indeed  other  agen- 
cies have  thought  about  this  very  much — 
or  at  least  done  much  about  It — that  students 
around  the  country  are  themselves  seeking 
Institutional  change  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

There  are  some  small  programs  that  do 
reach  for  change.  Title  in  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  could  be  described  as  addressing 
Itself  to  improving  quality  and  to  bringing 
about  institutional  change.  But  I  think  the 
broad  generalization  still  holds. 

So  I  think  It  would  be  constructive  if  those 
people  resi>onslble  for  the  future  Federal  role 
in  education  would  explore  something  anal- 
ogous to  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  higher  educa- 
tion, a  foundation-like  function  addressed  to 
change,  addressed  to  picking  up  the  bright 
ideas  that  have  surfaced  in  the  world  of 
higher  education  and  giving  them  some  back- 
ing fro<n  Federal  sources. 

That  type  of  activity  has  been  carried  out 
in  our  society  more  commonly  by  private 
sources  than  by  public  sources,  largely 
through  foundations.  And  I  think  there  Is  a 
promising  Federal  role  here. 

Then  there  Is  the  whole  broad  question  of 
what  should  be  the  shape  of  any  general  or 
operational  aid  to  higher  education.  Higher 
education  institutions  are  facing  increasing 
unit  costs.  It  costs  more  money  to  educate 
each  student  in  every  college  every  year.  This 
is  largely  a  function  of  rising  faculty  salaries, 
but  other  costs  as  well. 

Mr.  Halperin.  And  obviously  enrollments 
are  going  to  double. 

Mr.  Howe.  Enrollments  are  going  up  while 
this  Increasing  cost  is  impinging  on  the  in- 
stitutions. And  many  of  them  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

We  dont  know  the  exact  dimension  of 
this  trouble.  One  of  the  constructive  moves 
directed  by  President  Johnson  Is  a  study 
to  devise  a  long-range  plan  for  the  financing 
of  higher  education.  None  of  us  knows  what 
will  emerge  from  that.  But  obviously  a  major 
Job  for  a  future  Administration  is  that  of 
picking  up  the  results  of  this  study  and 
doing  something  constructive  with  them. 
And  I  suspect  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  study  may  be  some  suggestion  about 
how  the  Federal  Government  could  encour- 
age more  private  and  State  support  for  higher 
education  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a 
contribution  to  the  operational  costs  of  run- 
ning a  college  or  university.  My  own  in- 
clination is  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment give  a  priority  to  increases  in  stu- 
dent aid  programs  so  that  segments  of  the 
society  now  denied  a  higher  education  can 
have  Increased  hope  of  receiving  one.  if  the 
Government  does  this,  then  the  way  to  pro- 
vide operating  aid  to  institutions  might  be 
to  give  an  unrestricted  grant  for  every  stu- 
dent on  a  Federally  supported  scholarship. 
We  do  this  already  for  graduate  fellowships, 
and  I  think  it  would  work  In  four-year  col- 
leges and  community  colleges. 

Mr.  HAtPERiN.  The  difficulties  that  beset 
general  aid  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
area,  of  course,  are  to  at  least  some  degree 
also  present  in  the  higher  education  area. 
To  be  sure  you  don't  have  the  church-state 
issue  to  the  same  extent.  But  there  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  many  policy-makers, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  to  want  to 
control  the  results  of  Federal  aid.  We  can't 
have  this.  If  we  believe  in  the  ability  and 
the  know-how  of  the  institution,  then  we 
Just  have  to  go  ahead  and  authorize  some 
general  aid  at  whatever  time  that  is  fiscally 
feasible,  regardless  of  opposition  from  those 
who  fear  that  general  aid  in  any  form,  at 
any  level,  means  "money  down  a  rat  hole," 
or  other  pejorative  expressions.  I  do  think 
this  notion  runs  counter  to  the  concept  of 
grants  for  innovation. 
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Perhaps  In  the  years  ahead  we  must  try 
to  find  an  increased  or  new  role  tor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  couples  the  encourage- 
ment of  innovation  with  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  increasing  outcry  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  operating  money. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
analogy  here  to  what  we  were  saying  about 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  We 
were  saying  there  that  the  categorical  pro- 
grams should  grow  and  should  continue  to 
be  supported  when  general  aid  comes  In. 
I  think  we  ought  to  say  exactly  the  same 
thing  about  higher  education.  Student  aid 
programs  should  grow  and  continue.  The 
programs  that  support  special  research  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  grow  and  continue.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
future  needs  to  think  about  the  problems  of 
the  Institution  as  such. 

By  and  large  the  Federal  Government  has 
tended  to  look  at  the  institution  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  purposes  it  can  accom- 
plish for  the  Government  without  worrying 
too  much  about  what  happens  to  the  health 
of  the  institution  while  it  is  serving  Federal 
ends. 

Uncle  Sam  makes  it  possible  for  a  lot  more 
people  in  the  United  States  to  get  a  higher 
education,  because  that's  a  significant  na- 
tional objective.  And  we  back  a  variety  of 
specialties  because  they  are  needed  either  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  economy, 
or  by  some  aspect  of  public  service  in  the 
States  and  localities.  But  we  have  not 
thought  enough  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Institution  to  keep  its  balance  while  doing 
all  these  things  to  serve  important  national 
objectives.  It  is  into  that  picture  that  I  would 
put  the  problem  of  operating  costs  of  these 
institutions  and  the  capacity  to  at  least  stay 
alive  and  healthy  while  picking  up  these 
categorical  aid  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  provides. 

Mr.  HAI.PER1N.  While  we're  talking  about 
what  might  lie  ahead  for  higher  education, 
I  wonder  if  your  priorities  and  your  sense  of 
timing  would  match  mine. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  next  couple  of 
years,  as  more  funds — hopefully — become 
available,  my  own  set  of  priorities  would 
emphasize  continuing  the  thrust  of  the  John- 
son Administration  to  ensure  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  particularly  for  mi- 
nority groups  and  for  the  poor,  regardless  cf 
their  race. 

I  think  that  this  can  be  stated  In  a  kind 
of  a  declaration  of  rights:  that  any  student 
of  ability  should  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the 
post-secondary  institution  of  his  choice, 
whether  a  technical  institute  or  a  business 
school  or  a  college.  And  I  think  the  goal 
ought  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  some  numbers. 
For  example,  for  an  additional  one  billion 
dollars  a  year  we  can  help  an  additional  two 
million  students — the  equivalent  of  some 
forty  percent  of  those  now  enrolled  in  col- 
lege— to  go  on  to  further  education  after 
high  school. 

I  think  that's  the  kind  of  a  statement  of  a 
goal  that  we  need.  That  would  be  my  first 
priority. 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes.  I  fully  agree.  And,  of  course, 
one  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
higher  education  today  is,  to  a  degree,  a  seg- 
regated enterprise.  Most  of  our  high  quality 
institutions  have  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  minority  group  people  in  them,  and 
there  is  an  important  Job  to  do  in  somehow 
achieving  throughout  the  higher  education 
spectrum  a  better  representation  of  minority 
group  people. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Speaking  further  about 
higher  education,  I  would  say  that  either 
simultaneously  or  as  the  next  priority  we 
ought  to  give  attention  to  more  adequate 
funding  of  some  of  our  broader  categorical 
programs,  for  example,  the  programs  to  im- 
prove college  library  and  instructional  re- 
sources. This  is  one  way  that  you  get  at  qual- 
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ity  This  Is  one  way  you  can  change  the  in- 
stitution. At  the  same  time  you  exercise  some 
Congressional    discretion    as    to    where    the 

funds  go.  ,    ^      ,j 

I  also  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  something  special  for  graduate  education. 
This  is  the  fastest  growing  part  of  higher 
learning,  and  it's  also  the  most  expensive 
part.  Here  again,  we  do  have  on  the  statute 
books  In  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies  the 
necessary  tools,  but  we  do  not  now  have  the 
funding  m  institutional  aid  or  institutional 
development  programs  or  institutional  excel- 
lence programs — they  are  called  different 
things  in  NASA  and  NSF  and  NIH  Hopefully, 
we  win  have  a  new  program  in  the  Office  of 
Education  under  the  pending  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.'  Particularly 
through  the  fellowship  programs,  with  their 
accompanying  cost-of-education  allowances, 
we  have  an  ideal  mechanism  to  help  gradu- 
ate education  simply  by  raising  these  allow- 
ances. Through  these  two  mechanisms  it 
seems  to  me  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
the  graduate  schools  meet  their  financial 
crisis. 

Mr.  Howe.  Let  me  point  out  that  some 
thinking  has  already  developed  about  in- 
creasing the  cost-of-education  allowances. 
Many  agencies  have  had  a  part  in  that  think- 
ing. It's  ready  to  move.  All  that  Is  necessary, 
really.  Is  a  planning  move  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  standardize  these  cost-of- 
education  allowances  at  a  higher  level.  And  It 
could  be  done  In  many  ways.  For  example. 
It  could  be  phased  In  over  a  period  of  three, 
four,  or  five  years  by  adding  $500  a  year  to 
the  allowance,  which  now  runs  around  $2,500, 
and  build  It  up  to  $3,500.  In  this  fashion,  an 
institution  could  get  some  funds  for  Its  own 
development  as  It  takes  in  a  graduate  stu- 
dent but  that  can  happen  only  if  the  amount 
is  raised  appreciably. 

It's  pretty  Important  to  point  out  that  In 
the  graduate  schools,  which  indeed  have  the 
special  problems  you  outline,  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation of  an  Individual  graduate  student  may 
run  as  high  as  $10,000. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Perhaps  five  to  ten  times 
that  of  an  undergraduate. 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes.  So  when  an  institution 
takes  in  a  graduate  student  with  Federal 
support  and  gets  a  $2,500  cost-of-education 
allowance.  It  may  be  losing  as  much  as  $7,500 
on  the  deal. 

Let's  turn  to  other  areas  and  consider  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  and  then 
perhaps  vocational  education,  which  I  think 
needs  considerable  discussion  here. 
Why  don't  you  start  with  the  handicapped? 
Mr.  Halperin.  In  the  area  of  the  handi- 
capped we  not  only  have  a  host  of  programs, 
but  one  particular  program — Title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
which  is.  It  seems  to  me.  almost  a  true  "gen- 
eral aid"  program.  It  provides  funds  to  the 
States  to  support  the  operating  costs  of  vir- 
tually any  educational  service  or  program 
for  the  handicapped.  One  might  therefore 
conclude  that  it  would  be  f)ossible  to  build 
upon  existing  authority  to  design  programs 
that  would  reach  particular  target  groups — 
for  example,  the  deaf-blind  or  the  multiple 
handicapped. 

Here,  too,  we  ought  to  state  an  over-all 
goal  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  win  reach  and  teach  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  ancillary  services  to  all  of 
the  handicapped  children  of  the  Nation. 

One-tenth  of  all  of  our  children  are  esti- 
mated to  be  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped and  to  need  some  sort  of  special  at- 
tention. Yet,  we  are  serving  only  about  two 
million  of  these  children  today.  Three  mUUon 
are  not  served  at  all.  And  among  the  two 
million  who  are  receiving  some  sort  of  spe- 


'  Since  enacted  as  Title  X  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  see  Public  Law  90-576,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1968. 
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clal  servlo*,  the  adequacy  of  service  obviously 
leaves  much  to  be  deelred. 

So  I  would  say  that  here  again  a  useful 
device  for  the  next  Administration  would  be 
to  set  a  spedflc  numerical  goal.  Under  the 
Johnson  Administration  we  made  fantastic 
progress  in  getting  started  in  each  and  every 
one  of  these  areas.  Now  I  think  we  have  to 
measure  our  objective  and  pace  ourselves  so 
that  we  are  sure  to  reach  It. 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes,  not  only  has  the  Johnson 
Administration  gotten  some  very  effective 
legislation  in  place  for  the  benefit  of  the 
handicapped,  but  It  has  also  moved  forward 
on  funding  for  this  legislation  in  very  tight 
budget  years,  when  money  was  hard  to  find 
because  of  all  sorts  of  national  commitments. 
There  has  been  a  significant  move  percent- 
age-wise in  what  has  happened  in  our  appro- 
priations for  handicapped   legislation. 

The  budget  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
moving  from  Fiscal  '68  to  '69  has  reflected 
close  to  a  50  percent  Increase  in  the  money 
being  made  available  for  education  of  the 
handicapped.  And  although  as  we  approach 
our  Fiscal  '70  budget  we  are  not  talking 
about  that  large  an  increase,  we  are  never- 
theless talking  about  some  increase  while 
the  '70  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  as 
a  whole  may  remain  rather  stable  or  even 
decrease. 

I  would  mention  another  point,  too,  which 
relates  not  Just  to  the  handicapped  but  more 
broadly  to  our  earlier  conversation  about 
elementary-secondary  education.  That  is  the 
very  great  achievement  of  this  Administra- 
tion in  getting  the  idea  of  early  childhood 
education  generally  accepted  around  the 
country.  Tlie  Head  Start  program  supervised 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  focus  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  on  early  childhood 
education,  as  well  as  the  Follow  Through 
Program,  are  all  evidence  of  this. 

Mr  Halperin.  And  the  various  Day  Care 
Programs  under  Social  Security  and  welfare 
legislation,  too. 

Mr.  Howe.  Right.  The.se  efforts  have  awak- 
ened people  and  gotten  them  ready  to  move. 
There  is  now  a  real  opportunity  for  a  much 
broader  program  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. What  we  know  about  children— about 
the  way  they  grow  and  develop  and  achieve 
success  in  school— indicates  that  this  Is  an 
eminently  sensible  move. 

I  bring  this  up  In  the  context  of  the  handi- 
capped because  I  think  that  an  effective  move 
In  early  childhood  education  may  lead  to 
much  earlier  identification  of  physical  and 
mental  handicaps  and  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  solutions  to  those  problems.  The 
result  in  the  long  haul  may  be  lower  levels 
of  Investment  In  the  handicapped  if  early 
Identification  and  diagnosis  and  early  treat- 
ment can  be  developed  through  Federal  Initi- 
ative working  with  States  and  localities. 

I  would  tie  early  childhood  education,  first 
of  all,  to  the  disadvantaged  population;  sec- 
ondly, to  this  notion  of  early  identification 
of  handicaps  and  thirdly,  to  service  of  the 
entire  population.  I  think  that  future  Ad- 
ministrations are  in  a  firm  position  to  move 
in  these  directions  as  a  result  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

Let  me  add.  finally,  that  adequate  services 
to  handicapped  children  (as  well  as  to  the 
disadvantaged)  depend  absolutely  on  cate- 
gorical programs.  There  Is  little  likelihood 
that  general  aid  programs  will  help  these 
children.  Future  planners  of  the  education 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  must  keep 
this  in  mind. 

Mr.  Halperin.  To  go  on  now  to  a  new  sub- 
ject— vocational  education — this  is  the  area 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  was  doing 
most  before  the  advent  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. The  momentum  was  continued 
and,  in  1963,  Important  steps  were  taken  to 
modernize  and  update  vocational  educaOon 
programs.  Since  1963  there  has  been  a  sub- 
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stantlal  Increase  In  vocational  enrollmente. 
Now,  m  1968,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  pass  the  most  far-reach- 
ing reworking,  expansion  and  extension  of 
vocational  education  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory.' 

Nevertheless,  I  would  suggest  that  by  ana 
large  we  have  been  something  less  than 
completely  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  our 
young  people  in  this  area. 

We  have  been  so  strongly  oriented  to  the 
colleges  and  to  the  disadvantaged  very 
young  In  recent  years  that  we  have  tended 
to  understate  the  needs  of  the  four-fifths 
of  our  young  people  who  do  not  graduate 
from  college,  and  the  three-fifths  of  our 
young  people  who  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
college. 

We  know  that  vocational  education  ha.s 
been  and  can  be  a  dumping  ground  lor 
young  people.  It  can  be  a  dead-end  street. 
The  new  legislation  brought  into  being  un- 
der the  Johnson  Administration,  and  some 
of  the  funding  which  has  begun  to  flow 
since  1964.  does  indeed  provide  substantial 
opportunities  to  make  a  meaningful  bridge 
between  the  school  and  the  first  Job.  to 
bring  industry  and  business  into  a  partner- 
ship with  the  schools  so  that  our  young  peo- 
ple will  have  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
world  of  work  outside  of  the  classroom. 

I  would  hope  that  using  the  new  legis- 
lation, possibly  with  further  developments  in 
the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling,  we 
would  move  with  more  vigor  in  vocational 
and  technical  education  In  other  areas  I 
have  suggested  a  goal;  I  will  suggest  one  here, 
too:  We  have  about  7.5  million  people  en- 
rolled in  vocational  education  today.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  realistic  as  well  as  important 
to  suggest  that  In  1975  or  so  we  should  have 
tripled  these  enrollments — about  21  or  22 
million  Americans  of  all  age  groups  in  voca- 
tional and  occupational  education.  This  is 
going  to  require  several  billion  dollars  more 
than  we  are  now  putting  Into  the  enterprise. 
But  considering  the  importance  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy I  can  think  of  few  better  investments. 
Mr  Howe  I  would  like  to  make  several 
comments  on  vocational  education.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  levels  of  investment  need  to 
be  very  much  changed,  as  you  suggest  But 
as  they  are  changed  I  am  concerned  lest  the 
United"  States  develop  two  entirely  separate 
systems  of  education,  one  labeled  as  voca- 
tional and  the  other  labeled  as  the  regular  or 
general  system  of  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  in  leglslatKm 
and  In  administration  of  the  new  Act  that 
you  cite,  efforts  have  to  be  made  to  avoid 
this  separateness.  I  think  there  should  be 
an  infusion  of  a  major  vocational  compo- 
nent into  the  normal  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  education  programs  across  the 
country  and  that  the  new  money  that  comes 
into  vocational  education  ought  to  encour- 
age the  pulling  together  of  vocational  edu- 
cation with  the  usual  public  school  system 
rather  than  increasing  their  separateness 

I  would  also  pick  up  your  point  abovit  the 
wider  involvement  of  business  and  industry 
and  in  finding  ways  to  give  them  an  input 
into  the  affairs  of  vocational  education.  I 
think  it  is  really  the  job  of  industry  and 
business  to  define  the  skills  that  are  needed. 
That  is  where  the  pec^le  are  going  to  be  em- 
ployed. And  I  don't  see  enough  back  and 
forth  between  industry  and  business  and 
the  world  of  education. 

One  of  the  problems  we  confront  and  that 
future  Administrations  will  confront  is  that 
of  somehow  crossing  this  gap.  Whenever  we 
bring  before  the  Congress  proposals  for  al- 
lowing Federal  grants  to  fiow  to  business  and 
industry  for  purposes  of  training  teachers — 
for  training  them  right  within  business  and 


=  See    Vocational    Education    Amendments 
of  1968,  Public  Law  90-576,  October  16,  1968. 
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overcoming  what  I  detect  as  a  disaffection 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  taxpay- 
Ing  public  with  programs  they  feel  are  not 
benefitting  them.  Apparently  they  either  do 
not  see  their  children  as  being  candidates 
for  the  full  baccalaureate  degree  or  they  do 
not  see  their  children  benefitting  from  pro- 
grams addressed  to  the  educationally  and 
culturally  disadvantaged.  The  community 
college-technical  school  movement  can 
bridge  this  gap. 

Mr  HowB.  I  would  add  that  higher  levels 
of  lit*acy  are  going  to  become  an  Increasing 
requirement  for  vocational  education.  There 
is  thus  some  likelihood  that  the  production 
of  those  higher  levels  of  literacy  vrtll  In- 
creasingly become  the  job  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  that  this  will  tend  to  thrust  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion component  onto  the  community 
colleges. 

I  hope  If  that  happens  that  those  who  are 
devising  the  new  programs  in  these  colleges, 
and  those  who  are  devising  support  for  them 
on  the  Federal  side,  will  keep  in  mind  the 
need  for  flexibility.  The  great  thing  about 
the  community  college  now  is  that  it  hasn't 
solidified.  It  can  be  all  kinds  of  things  at 
the  same  time.  It  can  offer  six-week  courses 
to  develop  a  very  special  skill.  It  can  take 
in  a  person  who  needs  literacy  training  and 
give  him  that.  If  he's  an  adult  or  if  he  has 
finished  high  school  or  if  he  has  dropped  out 
of  high  school.  It  can  offer  a  specific  two- 
year  program  leading  to  an  Intermediate  de- 
gree. 

There  Is  a  tendency  among  community 
colleges  to  see  as  the  basic  measurement  of 
excellence  the  movement  of  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  their  graduates  into  four-year  in- 
stitutions. It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
help  the  community  colleges  to  develop  a 
concept  of  excellence  in  other  sorts  of  serv- 
ices and  to  take  pride  in  them:  so  that  we 
avoid  the  danger  that  is  now  so  evident 
among  some  community  colleges  of  wanting 
to  lose  their  identity  as  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  places  and  transform  them- 
selves into  four-year  colleges.  I  suppose  after 
they  were  four-year  colleges  for  a  period  of 
years  they  would  "vant  a  graduate  school! 

While  I  think  we  need  well-planned,  high- 
quality,  widely-available  services  at  the  grad- 
uate level,  we  certainly  don't  need  every  com- 
munity college  to  follow  that  course.  We  are 
going  to  need  in  the  years  ahead  the  service 
of  a  growing  number  of  community  col- 
leges to  a  major  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  most  recent  prognosis  I 
saw  was  something  to  the  effect  that  In  1975 
about  75  percent  of  the  population  would  be 
graduating  from  high  school. 

Mr.  Halpiein.  We're  at  about  71  percent 
now. 

Mr.  Howe.  We  may  be  up  to  80  or  so  by 
1975.  That  means  a  very  great  demand  for 
these  new  community  colleges.  That  prospect 
raises  the  question  of  whether  In  the  future 
the  Federal  Government  won't  have  to  find 
a  more  flexible  method  than  It  now  has  for 
helping  institutions  to  get  started. 

Most  of  our  legislation  today  is  written  to 
provide  aid  only  to  higher  education  institu- 
tions that  already  exist.  This  stipulation  is. 
In  fact,  set  in  law  by  the  Congress.  Institu- 
tions either  have  to  have  received  accredita- 
tion or  provisional  accreditation  of  some  care- 
fully defined  kind.  In  any  case,  there  are 
relatively  few  Federal  resources  to  help  the 
people  lacking  a  vocational  and  technical 
college  to  get  one  established.  They  have  to 
do  It  entirely  on  their  own  Initiative,  with 
their  own  resources.  And  frequently  the 
places  where  such  services  are  particularly 
needed  have  Insufficient  economic  base  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  Halpesen.  That  point  suggests  another 
to  me,  namely,  that  we  really  do  not  now 
have  a  planning  capability  or  a  program  that 
would  enable  us  to  know  when,  for  example, 
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3\ipp>ort  ought  to  be  extended  to  an  emerg- 
ing new  community  college  or  emerging  new 
graduate  school  because  there  was  a  genuine 
need  or  when,  alternatively,  the  availability 
of  Federal  funds  would  merely  proliferate 
programs,  produce  non-economic  institu- 
tions, and  cater  to  particular  community 
whims  which  may  not  be  soundly  based  in 
educational  terms. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  for  example,  about 
the  desire  of  virtually  any  community  of  any 
size  to  have  Its  own  community  college  for 
reasons  of  "civic  pride."  That  may  be  a  cari- 
cature and  exaggeration,  but  It  Is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  no  mechanisms  for  deciding  when 
scarce  Feder.^.l  funds  ought  to  go  to  an  in- 
situtlon  and  when  they  should  not. 

Mr.  Howe.  We  have  reviewed  the  major  as- 
pocts  of  the  Federal  role  in  education  in  our 
earlier  conversation  about  elementary  and 
srecondnry  education  and  the  relationship  of 
categorical  programs  to  general  aid,  then  in 
our  subsequent  conversation  about  higher 
education  in  that  same  relationship,  and 
then  in  these  special  thrusts  Into  vocational 
,  education  and  education  of  the  handicapped. 
One  area  we  have  missed  Is  the  very  broad 
one.  which,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase.  1 
win  call  adult  education,  but  which  isn't 
really  that.  It's  the  idea  that  Americans  In 
this  complex  society  will  need  increasingly 
to  be  engaged  In  education  all  their  lives. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  already  in- 
volved in  the  support  of  a  variety  of  enter- 
prises which  contribute  to  lifelong  educa- 
tion opportunity.  Contributions  now  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  include  major 
support  to  public  libraries  and  support  for 
the  development  of  a  new  kind  of  noncom- 
mercial or  public  broadcasting  system  which 
will  be  an  education  device  although  not 
Institutionally  based. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  museums  of  the 
country  are  really  In  this  same  category,  and 
have  not  captured  major  attention  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President  addressed 
a  letter  not  long  ago  to  the  Council  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  asking  that  group  to 
advise  him  on  what  the  Federal  role  might 
be  In  relation  to  museums.  And  I  think  one 
of  the  opportunities  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  Is 
to  respond  to  the  report  that  will  be  forth- 
coming shortly  about  this  matter. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  very  specific 
programs  directed  at  adult  literacy  and  the 
decreasing  but  still  large  proportion  of  adults 
who  don't  have  adequate  basic  literacy  to 
undertake  vocational  or  other  programs  that 
will  get  them  started. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  at  this 
point  has  moved  in  this  area  by  bits  and 
pieces  rather  than  thinking  about  it  as  a 
total  package. 

Mr.  Halperin.  V/hat  might  be  called  au 
Adult  Opportunity  Act  has  been  suggested 
in  this  connection — something  that  would 
tie  together  the  continuing  needs  for  new 
forms  of  education,  cultural  development, 
recreation,  and  that  would  enhance  the  cul- 
tural literacy  of  our  population. 

The  concept  takes  in  some  of  the  ele- 
ments you  mentioned,  with  possibly  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  for  some  sort  of  re- 
search and  development  Institute  that 
would  push  Information,  science,  commimi- 
catlons  science,  ways  to  handle  the  Infor- 
mation explosion,  better  non-commercial 
television,  and  library  services  of  all  types, 
particularly  library  services  that  would 
reach  into  homes  and  Into  disadvantaged 
neighborho^s . 

It  could  also  Include  mid-career  develop- 
ment— ways  In  which  the  adult  could  change 
his  Job  with  appropriate  training,  possibly 
under  a  broadened  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  or  some  other  type  of 
adult  education. 

It  could  take  in  specialized  needs,  such 
as   those  of  the   housewife  who   has  raised 
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her  children  and  wants  to  return  to  the 
labor  force  (not  necessarily  Into  education, 
where  we  now  have  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,  but  somewhere 
else) .  some  way  that  she  can  get  the  neces- 
sary retraining  or  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion; the  needs  of  the  retired,  of  senior 
citizens,  of  people  who  have  finished  one 
career  as  business  executives  or  as  Army 
omcers  and  who  need  special  resources  and 
programs  to  help  with  the  start  of  a  new 
career. 

Ob  lously,  thlE  Is  quite  a  major  area. 
Thus  far,  we  have  inched  into  It.  We  now 
need  to  step  up  the  pace  considerably. 

Another  dimension  of  this  subject  occurs 
to  me.  We  do  have  the  program  of  adult 
basic  literacy,  of  course.  But  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  we  have  not  done  what  we  should 
have  done.  We  still  have  23  million  Ameri- 
cans with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion. We  have  eleven  million  functional  illit- 
erates with  less  than  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion And  we  are  spending  under  $50  million 
a  vear  on  this  particular  social  and  economic 
problem.  We  ought  to  expand  that  com- 
mitment many  fold. 

Ultimately,  we  ought  to  look  also  at  the 
sixty  million  or  so  Americans  without  a 
high  school  education.  While  they  may  not 
occupy  the  same  priority  as  some  of  the 
things  we've  been  talking  about  today,  in 
developing  a  rounded  picture  we  should  ask 
ourselves  whether  high  school  equivalency 
programs  and  various  other  specialized  op- 
portunities might  not  be  made  available  to 
this  population,  not  only  to  bring  about 
more  gainful  employment,  but  for  personal 
satisfaction,  for  creative  adjustment  to  so- 
ciety, for  more  satisfying  relationships  with 
their  fellowman. 

Mr.  Howe.  To  touch  on  another  point  in 
this  look  to  the  future  and  the  Job  that  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  would  raise  the  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  educational  resources 
in  the  U.S.A.  Although  States  are  increas- 
ingly doing  a  more  effective  Job  of  planning 
for  new  educational  services  In  places  where 
these  are  In  short  supply,  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  of  assistance  in  a  number  of 
different  ways. 

We  know  that  more  and  more  people  are 
moving  toward  metropolitan  centers  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead.  Yet. 
the  costs  of  providing  such  people  with  ade- 
quate educational  services  are  much  higher 
at  all  levels  than  are  the  costs  in  rural  and 
suburban  areas.  One  typical  result  is  that  we 
are  getting  more  colleges  In  those  places 
where  there  are  fewer  people  while  we  con- 
front a  shortage  of  post-secondary  education 
services  in  the  cities,  where  land  and  build- 
ings are  expensive  and  operating  costs 
higher. 

Shouldn't  the  Federal  Government  devise  a 
program  to  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  central 
city  construction  costs  than  the  percentage 
it  pays  outside  the  city?  Shouldn't  the  Fed- 
eral Government  find  the  means  to  help  new 
institutions  get  started  in  the  places  where 
the  great  concentrations  of  people  are  to  be 
found? 

These  concentrations  of  people  do  not  pose 
problems  just  for  the  States.  More  and  more, 
the  metropolis  cuts  across  State  boundaries. 
The  economic  and  social  pressures  which 
cause  the  migrations  that  in  turn  create  the 
metropolis  are  far  beyond  State  control. 

There  clearly  seems  to  be  a  need  for  the 
Federal  role  to  Include  a  planning  and  fi- 
nancing component  to  help  meet  the  educa- 
tional challenges  created  by  these  migra- 
tions. Some  Federal  programs,  such  as  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966,  already  have  this  effect.  But 
more  remains  to  be  done  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

Finally  let  me  mention  a  couple  of  items 
that  have  not  been  a  part  of  our  conversa- 
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tlon  but  that  must  be  kept  on  the  agenda  for 
the  future; 

(1)  Forward  funding — The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  cycle  is  badly  out  of  phase 
with  the  planning  cycle  of  the  schools.  As  a 
result.  States  and  school  dlstricu  do  not 
learn  what  appropriations  they  will  actually 
get  until  long  after  they  have  had  to  make 
commitments  for  the  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions. If  someone  were  to  start  out  to  design  a 
system  for  the  maximum  inconvenience  of 
the  schools,  he  might  well  come  up  with  the 
arrangement  we  now  have.  Forward  funding, 
under  which  the  President  and  Congress 
would  consider  funding  of  Elementary-Sec- 
ondary programs  a  full  year  ahead,  would 
solve  this  problem.  Many  higher  education 
programs  now  have  this  arrangement.  All 
education  programs  should  have  It. 

(2)  International  Education — One  of  the 
failures  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
Inability  of  the  administration  to  get  Con- 
gressional backing  for  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  Act,  growing  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Smithsonian  speech  of  September 
1965,  holds  great  hope  for  improved  train- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  specialists  vitally  needed 
by  American  Government  and  by  business — 
specialists  with  knowledge  of  language,  eco- 
nomics, government,  health,  education,  engi- 
neering, and  a  variety  of  other  fields  as  they 
apply  to  the  problems  of  particular  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  the  United  States  has 
national  interests.  The  study  now  underway 
at  the  direction  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may  lead  the  way  to  favorable  action 
in  the  future.  The  Act  must  be  kept  alive, 
and  appropriations  for  it  should  be  a  high 
priority  matter. 

(3)  Education  in  special  fields— Particu- 
larly in  health  and  in  conservation,  the  years 
ahead  will  see  major  new  manpower  needs. 
Medical  education  requires  a  complete  re- 
study  to  make  it  more  efficient.  New  special- 
ties will  develop  related  to  control  of  the 
environment.  The  Federal  Government  must 
take  Its  share  of  responsibility  in  these  areas 
of  education 
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He  Sees  the  Land  avo  Understands 
(By  Thomas  Burkett) 
If  you  haven't  been  enthusiastic  about 
conservation  and  the  benefits  of  a  good  for- 
estry program,  you  should  spend  a  day  with 
Ross  Strickland  on  his  tree  farm  near  Ro- 
mance in  White  County,  Ark 

Ross  is  retired  from  military  service  He 
spends  most  of  his  time  as  a  sales  representa- 
tive on  Okinawa,  7.000  miles  from  White 
County.  But  if  you  visit  with  him  awhile 
you  know  he  spends  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  the  half-million-plus  trees  that  he  has 
planted  on  700  acres  of  badly  eroded  cropland 
that  formerly  was  used  primarily  lor  the 
production  of  cotton. 

It  is  said  that  a  conservationist  is  one  who 
sees  the  land  and  understands  what  he  sees. 
Ross  began  to  see  and  to  understand  the  need 
for  land  use  changes  in  1937  when  he  was 
planting  trees  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

Ross  pointed  to  a  grove  of  pine  and  saia, 
•This  Is  the  first  40  (acres)  that  I  bought. 
That  was  In  1937.  I  paid  $300  for  it  by  taking 
$10  a  month  out  of  my  $45  CCC  camp  check  ' 
Down  the  road  he  pointed  out  the  old  Stricic- 
land  farmstead  where  he  grew  up.  It  is  now 
surround£<l  by  a  young  stand  of  planted  pine. 
Ross  set  a  fast  pace  as  we  toured  the  700- 
acre  tract.  We  crossed  numerous  old  cropland 
fields  all  planted  in  pine  varying  from  2  to 
13  years  old.  Every  field  is  protected  by  .i 
well-kept  flrelane  Occasionally,  Ross  called 
our  attention  to  the  scars  of  old  gullies  now 
healing  under  a  mulch  of  pine  needles. 

Most  of  the  open  field  tree  planting  is  fin- 
ished Ross  is  now  starting  his  timberstand 
improvement  program  on  the  hillsides  that 
are  covered  mainly  with  cull  hardwoods.  The 
procedure  he  uses  is  to  inject  2-4-D  at  the 
base  of  the  cull  trees. 

No  phase  of  conservation  is  overlooked  on 
the  Strickland  tree  farm.  Ted  Hall,  forester 
with  the  State  Forestry  Service,  is  a  frequent 
visitor.  Ross  also  works  closely  with  the 
White  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  people. 


HE  SEES  THE  LAND  AND 
UNDERSTANDS 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  pleased  to  hear  of  those  who  are 
working  for  the  conservation  of  our  land 
and  water  resources.  In  Arkansas  we 
have  a  particularly  good  example  in  Mr. 
Ross  Strickland,  who  has  a  tree  farm 
near  Romance  in  White  County,  Ark. 

Mr.  Strickland  has  worked  closely 
with  those  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned with  soil  conservation.  Over  30 
years  ago,  when  he  was  planting  trees 
for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Mr. 
Strickland  began  buying  the  land  which 
now  makes  up  his  700-acre  tree  farm. 
Recently  he  was  featured  in  an  article 
entitled  "He  Sees  the  Land  and  Under- 
stands," in  the  December  1968  issue  of 
Soil  Conservation,  the  official  magazine 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  THE  AN- 
NUITIES FOR  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  a  raise  in  the  general  economy 
during  the  past  several  years,  the  .stan- 
dard of  living  for  our  Federal  retirees 
and  their  survivors  has  remained  almost 
stationary,  and  in  many  cases  has  been 
lowered  due  to  the  tremendous  effect  the 
inflationary  trend  has  had  on  living  costs. 

Of  an  approximate  900.000  retired  civil 
employees  and  their  survivors,  more  than 
279  000  receive  a  monthly  annuity  of 
less  than  $100,  and  CI 3,000  receive  less 
than  $200  per  month.  Using  a  poverty 
level  income  of  $3,000  per  year,  611,000 
plus  former  employees  and  their  survi- 
vors are  now  living  in  poverty.  Of  the 
900,000  retired  civil  employees  and  their 
survivors,  only  220,000  of  them  have  a 
yearly  annuity  income  of  over  $3,000.  The 
only  way  we  can  correct  this  great  in- 
justice is  to  grant  these  former  Federal 
employees  a  substantial  annuity  increase 
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FROM  EARTH  TO  MOON 
]5ACK  AGAIN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday 


January  15,  1969 
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look  to  the  future  that  by  the  time  the 
first  American  lands  on  the  moon  over 
300,000  persons  in  himdreds  of  different 
companies  will  have  worked  years,  and 
over  $24  billion  will  have  been  spent  to 
put  him  there. 

Present  accomplishment  can  be  seen  in 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge.  It  is 
this  new  knowledge  and  its  practical  ap- 
plications which  continue  to  justify  our 
exploration  of  outer  space. 

We  have  made  advances  in  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space,  such  as  in  communi- 
cation satellites,  weather  satellites  and 
navigation  satellites. 

We  have  learned  more  in  the  fields  of 
electronics,  engineering,  biology,  and 
physiology.  And  this  knowledge  will  be 
applicable  to  the  solution  of  important 
problems  here  on  earth. 

Scientific  advances  have  already  proved 
useful  in  combating  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion as  well  as  in  forging  ahead  with 
low-cost  high-speed  urban  transit  sys- 
tems. 

In  the  years  ahead,  advances  in  the 
science  and  engineering  of  material  may 
mean  cheaper  and  more  durable  con- 
struction materials  as  well  as  consumer 
products.  In  medicine,  scientific  discov- 
eries may  mean  further  advances  in  ar- 
tificial and  transplant  organs. 

Regarding  application  of  space-related 
knowledge,  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
potential  of  fortified  food.  Technology 
has  permitted  us  to  produce  for  ihe  as- 
tronauts small  capsules  of  food  which 
can  give  them  all  the  nutrients  they 
need.  I  am  hopeful  that  developments 
in  fortified  foods  may  be  helpful  in  fur- 
ther attacking  the  intolerable  facts  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  coun- 
try. 

in.    PRIORITIES    AND    FtJTtJEZ    SPACE    EFTORT 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the  an- 
nual allocation  of  our  resources,  the 
question  of  priorities  remains  a  vital 
one. 

With  the  triumph  of  Apollo  8,  there  no 
doubt  will  be  statements  on  lunar  and 
planetary  goals  for  the  year  2000.  No 
doubt  we  will  be  called  upon  to  imple- 
ment some  of  the  goals  calling  for 
manned  and  unmanned  probes  of  the 
solar  system,  such  as  exploration  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  Then,  there  will  be  research 
plans  for  study  beyond  the  solar  system 
to  the  Milky  Way  and  its  nearest  galaxy, 
the  great  Andromeda  spiral. 

While  I  urge  full  funding  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Apollo  project, 
it  is  appropriate  to  be  thinking  about 
post-Apollo  space  projects. 

It  is  important  that  future  space  pro- 
gram planning  take  into  consideration 
the  following  items: 

First.  A  refocusing  of  our  space  effort. 

The  present  space  program  is  liter- 
ally a  competitive  race  to  the  moon. 
For  post-Apollo  space  programs,  I  urge 
a  refocusing  of  effort  to  avoid  space  races 
and  the  crash  efforts  which  such  races 
entail.  The  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  of 
1967,  ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries,  is  a 
hopeful  framework  for  cooperation  in 
peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space.  I  urge  that  our  future  space  ex- 
ploration develop  as  cooperative  inter- 
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national  scientific  endeavors.  Present 
diplomatic  efforts  can  encourage  further 
cooperation  in  post-Apollo  exploration 
of  outer  space. 

Second.  Increased  application  of 
space-related  knowledge. 

When  the  Apollo  project  is  successfully 
completed,  there  will  be  space  funds  re- 
leased for  other  purposes.  While  continu- 
ing our  outer  space  exploration,  I  recom- 
mend that  priority  in  space  spending  b? 
given  to  the  application  of  space-related 
knowledge  to  practical  advantages  for 
our  people.  One  method  of  stimulating; 
this  is  through  space  contract  provisions 
Post-Apollo  space  contracts  could  per- 
haps include  a  conversion  provision 
whereby  practical  application  of  space- 
related  knowledge  would  be  encouraged 
through  a  10-percent  bonus  in  contracts 
Mr.  President,  today  we  rejoice  over  the 
success  of  Apollo  8.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
called  an  achievement  of  hiunanity — an 
accomplishment  of  many  countries  and 
many  centuries  of  scientific  research  and 
discovery.  While  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  first  American  will  set  foot 
on  the  moon,  we  must  view  this  and 
future  space  programs  in  the  context  of 
the  pressing  needs  of  our  people.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  new  knowledge  gained 
from  our  space  achievements  can  be  in- 
creasingly applied  here  on  earth. 


COMMISSION    ON    AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  pleased  to  join  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  H.R.  3296,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Afro-American  History  and 
Culture.  An  11-member  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  would  be  com- 
posed of  authorities  on  Afro-American 
history  and  culture,  American  history, 
education,  journalism,  conMnunications. 
and  other  related  fields.  They  would 
study  proposals  designed  to  create  a  bet- 
ter imderstanding  and  knowledge  of  the 
contributions  of  Afro-Americars  to  the 
American  environment. 

Such  a  Commission  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  find  growing  evidence  of  a  posi- 
tive awakening  among  the  blacks,  the  de- 
velopment of  self-pride  and  identity  as  a 
people.  Attitudes  and  values  are  chang- 
ing as  the  blacks  begin  to  be  themselves 
instead  of  accepting  the  values  and  trap- 
pings of  Western  European  culture  with- 
out questioning  its  validity.  This  devel- 
opment is  extremely  important,  not  only 
for  the  entire  black  community,  but  for 
Americans  of  all  races. 

The  proposal  for  this  Commission  has 
been  long  overdue.  Its  findings  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of 
our  historical  and  cultural  heritage.  We 
have  seen  limited  and  scattered  efforts 
by  some  in  the  communications  field  to 
give  balanced  reporting  to  improve  the 
situation.  One  can  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission win  provide  a  further  impetus 
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and  coordinate  these  efforts  on  a  large 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  all 
too  sharply  the  need  to  bridge  the  gap 
and  prevent  the  creation  of  two  separate 
and  unequal  societies.  In  such  times  of 
division— between  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor— the  search  for  positive  values 
among  men  may  well  serve  to  mend  our 
deep  racial  wounds. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  that  our  environment 
has  a  limited  capacity  to  assimilate  the 
waste  materials  generated  by  man.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  centuries,  most  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  devoted  their 
efforts  to  the  accumulation  of  material 
prosperity  in  the  belief  thai  man  has  the 
biological  capability  to  adjust  endlessly 
to  his  environment.  However,  this  has 
been  shown  not  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  dis- 
cussed the  seriousness  of  our  environ- 
mental problems  and  the  need  to  correct 
them  in  an  address  before  the  third  an- 
nual Macklin  Memorial  lecture  series  at 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital.  His  re- 
marks will  be  of  interest  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Remarks  Prepared  by  U.S. 
Senator  William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 
The  United  States  Is  a  land  of  abundance 
and  progress.  Its  rate  of  natural  population 
Increase  Is  well  below  that  of  most  develop- 
ing countries,  and  It  Is  slackening  at  the 
moment  rather  than  accelerating.  Moreover, 
the  technical  and  economic  development  of 
the  United  States  makes  It  possible  to  ac- 
commodate a  growing  population  much  more 
readily  than  can  most  other  countries. 

Even  If  our  population  surpasses  300  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  century — as  the  con- 
tinuation of  present  fertility  and  mortality 
trends  Implies — we  can  probably  continue  to 
increase  the  average  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  population. 

By  comparison  with  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, the  problems  of  population  growth  in 
the  United  States  seems  slight.  But  this  rela- 
tive view  of  the  problem  may  be  mislead- 
ing, for  if  present  fertility  and  mortality 
trend  persist,  our  population  will  surpass 
the  present  world  population  In  a  century 
and  a  half.  And  In  about  650  years,  there 
would  be  one  person  per  square  foot  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  the  very  long  run, 
the  continued  growth  of  our  population 
would  first  become  Intolerable  and  then 
physically  Impossible. 

Even  on  a  short  range  basis,  population 
increases  can  produce  acute  social,  educa- 
tional and  economic  problems.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  are  already  being  subjected  to 
severe  strains  because  of  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  students  and  the  requirement  to 
maintain  property  standards  of  quality.  De- 
spite the  overall  soundness  of  our  economy, 
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minions  of  our  citizens  cannot  find  work,  and 
the  unemployment  problem  Is  compounded 
by  automation  and  by  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  young  people  entering  the  labor  force. 
The  post-war  population  boom  aggravates 
such  urban  problems  as  slums,  delinquency, 
fwllutlon  and  traffic  congestion.  And  a  swell- 
ing population  threatens  to  consume  our 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  reduce  our  non- 
renewable resources,  and  diminish  our  avail- 
able living  space. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  from  less  than  four  million  at  the 
time  of  Washington's  nrst  Inauguration  to 
more  than  200  million  in  1968.  This  statistic 
needs  ampUflcatlon  to  understand  the  full 
scope  of  the  problem.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
the  first  census  in  1790  until  the  population 
of  the  United  States  reached  the  100  million 
mark  In  1915.  The  second  100  million  took 
just  52  years,  and  was  reached  last  year.  The 
third  100  million  will  come  in  the  next  32 
years — by  the  year  2000. 

This  growth  would  probably  cause  no  great 
problems  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
population  has  tended  to  concentrate  In 
relatively  few  areas.  In  Washington's  day 
there  were  only  about  320,000  persons  resid- 
ing in  what  we  know  as  cities.  Today,  more 
than  140  million  Americans  are  crowded  on 
Just  two  percent  of  the  land.  About  60  mil- 
lion Americans  live  on  98  per  cent  of  the 
land.  If  the  present  trend  continues  for  an- 
other 25  years,  100  million  additional  people 
will  be  stacked  on  top  of  the  140  million  al- 
ready living  m  our  cities  and  stiburbs. 

No  one  knows  enough  about  human  be- 
havior to  predict  accurately  how  man  would 
react  to  such  conditions,  but  a  number  of 
studies  have  been  conducted  on  the  effect 
of  crowding  on  animal  behavior.  One  scien- 
tist has  carried  out  an  Interesting  series  of 
experiments  with  rats.  He  found  that  several 
behavioral  changes  accompanied  overcrowd- 
ing. Nest-building  and  maternal  care  were 
disrupted  with  a  consequent  high  Infant 
mortality.  Mating  behavior  changed,  and 
many  males  became  both  homosexual  and 
cannibalistic. 

Insects,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  re- 
act differently  to  overcrowding.  The  normal 
summer  forms  of  many  species  of  aphlds.  for 
example,  are  wingless,  and  reproduce  par- 
thenogenetlcally.  But  when  they  become 
overcrowded,  scientists  have  found  that 
winged  sexual  forms  develop.  Wings  obvi- 
ously enable  these  forms  to  find  new  and  less 
crowded  situations. 

Biologists  have  also  found  that  as  locusts 
become  more  and  more  crowded,  both  their 
appearance  and  their  behavior  undergo 
changes.  They  become  nervous  and  irritable 
before  they  acquire  adult  wings.  Finally,  they 
migrate  by  the  billions  to  regions  where  the 
species  cannot  survive,  often  out  to  sea  to 
an  inevitable  mass  suicide. 

It  Is  tempting  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
man  and  the  locust,  but  I  understand  scien- 
tists see  no  clear  relation  with  the  human 
species  between  regional  population  density 
and  behavior. 

Since  earliest  civilization,  man  has  used 
his  environment  to  assimilate  his  waste 
products.  And  until  relatively  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  adverse 
effects.  In  the  process  of  transforming  mat- 
ter into  energy  through  combustion,  and  of 
synthesizing  new  products  through  chemis- 
try, man  has  used  the  air  and  water  as  dump- 
ing grounds  for  his  wastes.  But  now  we  find 
we  are  pouring  wastes  Into  the  environment 
at  a  rate  faster  than  nature  can  reprocess 
them.  The  evidence  that  we  have  exceeded 
nature's  assimilative  capacity  shows  up  In 
the  form  of  polluted  rivers,  algae-covered 
lakes  and  smog-fouled  atmosphere. 

We  are  pouring  carbon  monoxide,  sulfur 
oxides  and  other  potentially  dangerous  pol- 
lutants Into  the  atmosphere  In  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  of  125  million  tons  per  year. 
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Our  per  capita  production  of  rubbish  has 
risen  from  2.75  pounds  per  day  to  more  than 
five  pounds  per  day,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
Increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  year.  Por  our  present  population,  this 
means  an  excess  of  250  million  pounds  of 
municipal   solid  waste  per  year. 

With  the  growth  of  urban  areas,  we  are 
placing  an  increasingly  heavy  pollution  pres- 
sure on  a  small  fraction  of  our  environment. 
In  the  megalopoles  of  the  future— the  con- 
tlBuous  strip  cities  as  those  which  soon  will 
extend  from  Boston  to  Norfolk — the  prob- 
lems of  waste  removal  and  avoidance  of  pol- 
lution will  be  on  the  same  scale  as  the  prob- 
lems of  food  and  water  supply,  and  of  human 
transportation.  In  looking  ahead  we  must 
recognize  that  we  are  running  out  of  places 
to  put  waste  materials.  The  population  of 
the  nation  Is  so  distributed  that  no  conven- 
ient dumping  grounds,  streams  or  air  masses 
exist  which  are  not  also  the  natural  resources 
of  others. 

Man  leaves  his  debris  of  automobiles,  cans, 
bottles,  plastics  and  chemicals  about  the 
landscape,  and  lets  his  organic  refuse  of 
parbage  and  sewage  be  funneled  into  the 
rivers  and  streams  to  be  washed  to  sea.  He 
does  not  return  the  used  minerals  to  the  fac- 
tory for  reproce.«ing  or  the  nutrients  to  the 
soil,  but  draws  on  new  concentrated  supplies 
available  in  nature.  Clearly,  such  a  way  of 
life  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

Serious  thought  must  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  eliminating  the  dead  ends  in  our 
production  and  distribution  systems.  This 
often  can  be  accomplished  by  the  planned 
recycling  of  materials.  The  more  effective  the 
recycling,  the  less  will  be  the  residual  wastes 
which  remain  for  disposal,  and  the  more 
efficient  will  be  the  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources. 

While  industry  can  be  expected  to  exploit 
any  major  possibility  for  profitable  recycling 
that  available  markeU  suggest,  the  eventual 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  air  and 
water  quality  standards  called  for  under 
existing  law  will  no  doubt  stimulate  addi- 
tional recycling  technology  to  help  offset  the 
cost  of  pollution  control  equipment  and 
abatement  procedures.  Recycling  will  never 
achieve  100  per  cent  efficiency,  but  If  It  can 
improve  upon  its  present  efficiency,  man's 
lifespan  on  earth  will  be  much  loncer. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
objective  of  a  quahty  environment  for  all 
Americans  Is  a  top-priority  national  goal 
which  takes  precedence  over  the  pursuit  of 
narrower  and  more  immediate  goals.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  productive  technology  ha.s  been 
accompanied  by  side  effects  which  we  did 
not  foresee.  Experience  has  shown  that  there 
are  dangers  as  well  as  benefits  in  our  in- 
dustrialization. It  is  now  becoming  apparent 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  our  productive  economy  unless  we 
bring  its  harmful  side  effects  under  control. 
To  obtain  this  control  and  to  protect  cur 
investment  in  all  that  we  have  accomplished, 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment  is 
needed. 

We  have  the  fragments  of  such  a  policy  In 
our  aid  and  water  pollution  laws,  but  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  broad  statement  or  a  com- 
prehensive policy  for  the  enhancement  of 
our  environment.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  severity  and  relative 
urgency  of  various  hazards  to  the  environ- 
ment. Some  scientists  believe  that  man's 
environmental  relationships  have  reached  a 
point  of  crisis;  others  do  not  see  the  condi- 
tion of  the  environment  generally  as  having 
yet  reached  a  critical  stage.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral consensus,  however,  that  a  serious  st^ta 
of  affairs  exists  and  that,  at  the  least.  It  is 
approaching  a  crisis  of  national  and  Inter- 
national proportions. 

The  nation  probably  would  have  adopted 
a  policy  long  ago  for  the  management  of  its 
environment  had  its  people  recognized  that 
the  costs  of  misusing  the  environment  were 
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ultimately  unavoidable.  Tbia  recognition 
came  late  becaxue  environmental  deteriora- 
tion In  tbe  paat  ha4  tended  to  be  gradual,  so 
that  It  waa  not  apparent  that  any  oo«t  was 
being  exacted,  and  because  the  right  to  de- 
grade the  envlrontnent  was  generally  ac- 
cepted— or  at  least  tolerated.  Acceptance  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  economic  production 
was  encouraged  in  ^he  belief  that  coste  pro- 
jected onto  the  environment  were  costs  that 
no  one  had  to  pay. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can 
no  longer  pass  on  to  nature  the  coste  of 
using  the  environment.  It  Is  no  longer 
feasible  for  the  American  people  to  permit 
it.  The  deferral  of  charge  by  letting  them 
accumulate  In  the  form  of  the  alow  attri- 
tion of  the  environment  soon  will  no  longer 
be  possible.  This  mi^ans  that  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  piotectlon  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  elemente  belore.  or  at  the  time,  these 
resources  are  used.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

Hippocrates,  some  2.500  years  ago,  foresaw 
the  strong  Interrelationship  between  man 
and  his  environment,  and  bis  beautiful  and 
accurate  assessmen  ;  bears  repeating  today. 
He  wrote:  "That  ptiyslclan  is  an  honor  to 
his  profession  who  has  been  led  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences;  who  has  a  due 
regard  to  the  seasaos  of  the  year,  and  the 
diseases  which  thejr  are  observed  to  pro- 
duce. .^,  .,  to  the  stites  of  the  wind  peculiar 
to  eacli_country.  and  the  qualities  of  its 
waters; 'who  marks  rarefuUy  the  localities  of 
towns,  and  of  th  s  surrounding  country, 
whether  they  are  li  >w  or  high,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry;  who.  n  oreover.  neglecte  not  to 
mark  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  inhabl- 
tante  and,  in  a  wo:  d,  all  tlie  causes  which 
may  produce  disorc  er  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy." 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  GOV. 
RICHARp  B.  OGILVIE 
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HON.  ROBEKT  H.  MICHEL 

OP    O-LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL,  ^[^,  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day it  was  my  g6od  fortune  to  attend 
the  inauguration  or  our  new  Governor 
in  Illinois.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie.  He  de- 
livered what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  out- 
standing inauguriil  address,  simple  in 
form  and  word,  but  very  direct  and  to 
the  point.  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Governor  Ogilvie'f  speech  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcord,  together  with  the  edi- 
torial comment  fijom  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Tribune: 

Text  op  Governob  Ocilvie's  Inaugural 

DDRESS 

Gov.   Shapiro,   fellow   citizens   of   Illinois. 
We  are  gathered  liere  today  in  the  city  of 
Lincoln  in  a  time  «f  paradox,  a  time  that 
embraces  the  best  ind   the  worst. 

a  war.  by  poverty  and 
increasing   violence   and 
3ple 
leodore  Roosevelt  still 


We  are  plagued  b^ 
Ignorance,   and   by 

crimes  against  our  p^ 
Yet  the  words  of 


ring  true  that  no  people  on  earth  have 
more  cause  to  be  lihankful  than  ours.  We 
are  '  the  heirs  of  the  ages." 

For  It  is  true  that  more  Americans  than 
ever  before  are  sharing  an  unparalleled  ma- 
terial prosperity,  ^e  are  sharing  freedom 
under  a  unique  government  which  has  sur- 
vived nobly  while  kingdoms  and  dictator- 
ships and  even  other  republics  have  toppled. 

And,  as  seldom  before,  Americans  are  ex- 
ercising a  right  vltfl  to  our  way  of  life — 
the  right  to  criticize  ourselves  and  our  con- 
duct of  our  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Voices  are  raised  in  dlaaent  and  protest, 
and  there  is  a  crisis  of  alienation  among  us. 

Within  the  boundaries  which  respect  the 
rlghte  of  others,  the  voices  must  be  heard. 
For  there  is  much  to  learn  to  build  a  better 
land  for  all. 

But  lawless  conduct  beyond  these  bounds 
tears  down;  It  does  not  build.  And  it  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  this  unique  government 
which  Is  part  of  our  spiritual  heritage. 

The  black  man,  the  youth  and  the  phi- 
losopher who  protest  are  demanding  change, 
and  they  confront  our  conscience  the  way 
slavery,  the  sweatshops  and  other  hypocrisy 
of  earlier  times  stirred   Americans. 

Change  of  all  kinds  envelops  us,  and 
change  Itself  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
only  certainty  we  have  The  challenge  of 
change  is  to  harness  it  to  bring  man  into 
harmony  and  balance  v  1th  himself  and  his 
world. 

Because  of  scientific  change,  we  can  defy 
age  and  disease  and  the  heavens.  We 
can  fly  into  space,  yet  often  It  takes  longer 
to  cross  our  cities.  We  can  build  miraculous 
computing  machines,  yet  we  are  balked  In 
our  attempt  to  bring  education  to  all  our 
children.  Our  minds  form  concepts  of  limit- 
less extent,  yet  we  must  grope  to  find  solu- 
tions to  crime. 

We  should  recognize  that  there  Is  another 
certainty  besides  change — the  unchanging 
basis  of  our  unity,  our  Institutions  and  our 
common  beliefs;  And  that  is  our  commit- 
ment to  an  America  which  Judge  Learned 
Hand  said  may  never  be  '  except  as  the  con- 
science and  courage  of  Americans  create  It." 

This  unchanging  belief  and  hope  Is  the 
root  of  the  present  crisis  of  dissent  and  ali- 
enation. 

We  can't  stand  prosperity — when  too 
many  are  still  poor.  We  cannot  fully  accept 
the  explosion  of  knowledge — when  it  pushes 
some  ever  higher  and  others  into  deepening 
Ignorance.  We  are  uncomfortable  at  the  gap 
between  what  we  believe  and  what  we  have 
achieved. 

But  none  of  us  should  forget  that  we  share 
common  traditions  and  common  aspirations, 
and  we  shall  share  a  conunon  fate. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  In  affirmation 
of  this  unity  and  this  common  faith  in  our 
capacity  to  achieve  our  highest  alms  under 
self-government. 

The  occasion  of  our  gathering  is  timeless 
and  familiar,  but  the  challenge  Is  ever  new. 
It  is  a  time,  as  President  Wilson  said,  when 
"men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we 
will  do.  • 

I  am  proud  to  stand  before  you  aa  your 
governor.  And  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
demands  on  the  office  of  governor  to  serve 
with  equal  devotion  the  hopes  of  Cairo  and 
Chicago,  of  young  and  old.  of  black  and 
white. 

As  we  begin  this  new  administration  In 
Illinois,  let  us  bow  to  the  past  and  to  those 
whose  time  of  service  has  ended.  Let  us 
look  to  the  future,  too.  But  above  all,  let 
us  commit  ourselves  to  the  present  and  to 
present  action. 

None  of  us  can  predict  with  certainty  the 
full  nature  or  extent  of  the  problems  we  will 
face  in  the  next  four  years.  But  we  can 
establish  how  we  will  perform. 

We  can  determine  now  the  nature  of  our 
conduct,  the  quality  of  our  response,  and 
the  character  of  our  stewardship. 

We  shall  hold  no  objective  more  impor- 
tant that  to  mobilize  the  full  force  of  this 
state  government  against  poverty  and  Igno- 
rance. 

For  these  are  the  twin  scourges  of  our 
society.  They  are  the  roote  of  crime  and  of 
the  decay  of  our  cities. 

In  this  effort,  we  shall  teke  the  Initiative — 

searching  our  problems  and  solutions,  rather 

than  waiting  to  react  when  situations  have 

become  crises. 

As  a  vital  part  of  our  concern  for  social 
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problems,  we  shall  move  to  exploit  our  eco- 
nomic potential  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  and  In  so  doing  we  shall  Improve  our 
already  prestigious  economic  position  among 
the  states. 

Further,  we  shall  preserve  and  restore  our 
natural  resources.  For  we  are  seemingly  at 
war  not  only  with  ourselves,  but  also  with 
nature.  We  have  the  power  to  destroy  nature, 
and  we  have  already  done  so  to  an  alarming 
degree.  This  process  must  be  stopped — in  fact, 
rolled  back. 

We  are  not  content  to  stop  short  of  that 
America  which  our  conscience  and  courage 
can  create.  And  our  expectations  are  ever 
rising. 

We  expect  more  of  life,  and  we  expect  more 
of  government,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  less  fortunate.  With  your  support,  this 
new  administration  can  match  its  efforts  to 
our  collective  expectations. 

Our  goal  is  simply  this:  to  enlarge  the 
opportunities  and  satisfactions  of  life  in 
Illinois. 

Bearing  this  In  mind,  let  us  work  together, 
putting  aside  partisanship  In  a  common 
effort   to  achieve  common   goals. 

Let  our  actions  be  based  always  on  respect 
for  individual  dignity. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  individual 
opportunity  and  to  Individual  responsibility, 
the  great  human  developers. 

For  our  part,  we  in  this  new  administration 
pledge  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  Our  purpose  must  be  to 
serve. 

We  pledge  to  create  effective  checks  on 
official  arbitrariness  and  abuses. 

We  pledge  to  operate  this  administration 
in  a  spirit  of  full  disclosure,  assuring  public 
access  to  public  information. 

And  we  pledge  to  work  for  diffusion  of 
official  power  and  responsibility  so  that  stete 
and  local  governments — the  governments 
closest  to  the  people — can  succeed  in  partner- 
ship with  the  federal  government. 

In  State  government  Itself,  self -discipline 
and  innovation  must  go  hand  In  hand. 

State  government  must  be  reorganized  to 
become  a  management  tool  for  accomplish- 
ment. It  must  be  sharpened  to  become  the 
agent  for  constructive  change  Instead  of  the 
custodian  of  an  accumulation  of  separate  and 
unresponsive  agencies  and  programs. 

There  Is  no  use  In  shuffling  the  boxes 
around  on  an  organization  chart  if  Illinois 
begs  in  Washington  and  quarrels  with  its  own 
cities. 

We  must  have  a  strict  system  of  priorities 
under  annual  budget  controls  that  will  help 
us  do  our  most  Important  Jobs  well,  while 
letting  other  tasks  wait  their  turn. 

We  have  sought — and  continue  to  seek — 
men  in  government  who  are  devoted  to  work, 
animated  by  principle,  and  committed  to 
success. 

They  must  find  better  ways  of  doing  the 
traditional  Jobs  of  state  government,  and 
they  must  have  the  i)erceptlon  to  recognize 
new  needs  and  goals. 

All  of  us  must  discipline  ourselves  so  that 
we  can  work  effectively  with  all  sections  of 
the  stete,  to  avoid  bickering  our  way  into 
stalemate. 

We  are  going  to  think  not  in  terms  of 
himian  misery,  but  in  terms  of  increasing 
the  potential  for  human  happiness. 

We  are  going  to  attempt  to  turn  life's  dead- 
end streets  Into  new  avenues  of  opportunity. 

Our  prisons  and  mentel  hospitals  must  not 
be  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  they  must 
be  means  to  repair  and  renew  human  lives. 

Above  all,  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  his- 
toric split  between  Chicago  and  the  rest  of 
the  state.  This  dichotomy  has  cost  us  dearly 
In  wasted  bitterness  and  squandered  effort. 
More  than  ever  before,  the  different  parts 
of  niliiols.  like  the  different  parte  of  the  na- 
tion, are  united  In  their  Interdependence. 
No  single  section  can  stend  apart  from  the 
rest.  We  are  all  lUlnoisans  together,  and  to- 
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gether  we  mtist  make  progress  In  the  cities. 
In  the  suburbs.  In  the  towns,  and  on  the 
farms. 

All  our  goals,  in  short,  must  be  positive — 
to  heal  where  there  is  hurt,  to  rebuild  where 
there  Is  damage,  to  succeed  where  we  have 
failed.  ,  , 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  have  one  special  and 
Immense  opportunity.  And  that  is  to  create  a 
new  Constitution. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  can  write 
a  new  document  that  will  live  and  grow,  and 
will  provide  a  rational  basis  for  fair  taxa- 
tion and  fiscal  responsibility.  No  other  task 
before  us  will  demand  such  a  moratorium 
on  partisanship  and  such  an  exercise  in  citi- 
zen Involvement. 

In  the  convention.  In  new  legislation,  In  all 
our  acte  and  thinking,  we  must  work  to- 
gether. We  must  stay  together. 

And  now,  on  this  day  of  dedication,  I  ask 
you  all  to  Join  In  a  new  partnership  for 
Illinois. 

We  ask  more  of  government,  more  of  life 
itself.  And  we  must  give  more  of  ourselves 
for  what  we  seek.  This  is  the  sacrifice  de- 
manded for  success. 

For  myself,  I  ask  for  your  prayers.  For 
Illinois,  I  ask  for  your  time,  your  talent,  your 
ideas,  and,  yes,  your  criticism. 

All  of  us  meeting  here  today  might  well 
remember  Lincoln's  admonition  to  a  clergy- 
man who  said  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  be 
"on  our  side." 

Lincoln  replied:  "The  Lord  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  right.  But  it  Is  my  constant 
anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

So  let  It  be  for  us  today.  For  what  each 
of  us  will  do  win  be  Judged  by  our  con- 
sciences and  our  Maker. 

The  final  Judgment  will  be  the  sum  of  each 
of  our  days — of  what  we  did,  or  did  not  do, 
day  by  day. 

Together  we  can  seek  the  best  we  believe 
In   for   Illinois.   This   Is   our   land,   and   the 
people  shall  prevail.  This  Is  our  America  that 
Carl  Sandburg  called  .  .  . 
Seeker  and  finder. 
Yet  ever  more  seeker 
Than  finder,  ever  seeking  its  way 
Amid  storm  and  dream. 

And  now,  confident  in  our  dream  and  in 
our  abilities,  let  us  seek  the  IlUnols  of  to- 
morrow. Together,  we  will  not  fall. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times,  Jan.  14, 
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Ogilvie's  Hich-Minded  Start 

Gov.  Ogilvie's  Inaugural  address  was  an 
excellent  exposition  of  political  philosophy. 

True,  he  did  not  go  into  details  on  the 
hard  problems  he  and  the  Legislature  and  his 
political  opposition,  the  Democrats,  must 
tackle  If  all  of  the  social  objectives  the  new 
governor  listed  are  to  be  realized. 

An  Inaugural  speech  Is  not  supposed  to  be 
a  working  plan  of  action;  it  is  supposed  to 
set  the  mood  of  the  office.  Four  years  ago. 
Gov.  Kerner  also  spoke  of  his  goals  in  broad 
generalities,  with  details  to  come  later. 

Four  years  ago.  we  noted  that  Gov.  Kerner 
faced  two  big  problems;  the  state's  tax  sys- 
tem Is  archlac  and  the  public  schools  deserve 
a  big  boost  In  state  aid. 

Those  are  still  two  major  problems  for 
Illinois  and  for  Gov.  Ogilvie.  What  Is  done 
about  them  will  go  directly  to  the  heart  of 
what  Gov.  Ogilvie  said  was  his  most  im- 
portant objective:  to  mobilize  the  full  force 
of  state  government  against  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

"For  these."  he  said,  "Are  the  twin 
scourges  of  our  society.  They  are  the  roots 
of  crime  and  of  the  decay  of  our  cities." 

The  problems  of  poverty  and  Ignorance,  of 
crime  and  urban  decay,  are  not  the  problems 
of  Chicago  alone  and  Gov.  OgUvle  deserves  a 
special  salute  for  his  reminder  that  the  his- 
toric spilt  between  Chicago  and  Downstate 
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has  cost  all  Hllnolsans  dearly  In  wasted  bit- 
terness and  squandered  effort. 

The  problems  of  today's  society— the  pro- 
testo  of  the  black  man.  youth  and  others 
whose  voices  are  raised  In  dissent— are  not 
big  city  problems  alone.  They  affect  Rockford 
and  Peoria  and  Cairo.  They  will  not  be  solved 
by  Democratic  solutions  or  Republican  solu- 
tions but  by  all  Illlnoisans  working  together. 
That  was  the  gist  of  Ogilvie's  philosophy. 

Certainly  these  are  broad  generalities;  they 
sound  politically  Pollyanlsh.  But  Ogilvie  gave 
a  practical  example  of  what  he  had  in  mind. 
He  appeared,  as  Sun-Times  political  editor 
John  Drelske  noted,  to  be  pledging  that  the 
public  Interest  will  not  suffer  from  quarrels 
between  him.  as  Republican  leader  of  Illinois, 
and  Mayor  Daley,  Democratic  leader  of 
Illinois. 

Ogilvie  has  recanted  his  one-time  threat  to 
"dismantle"  the  Daley  organization.  He  needs 
Daley's  help  to  solve  the  state's  problems. 
Daley  needs  Ogilvie's  help  to  solve  Chicago's 
problems.  The  people  come  first,  not  partisan 
advantage. 

Illinois  can  take  a  great  leap  forward  In  the 
next  few  months.  A  new  Constitution  is  to 
be  written.  It  can  provide  a  rational  basis 
for  fair  taxation  and  modernize  the  back- 
ward state  government.  It  should  be  accomp- 
lished without  political  partisanship  and 
with  citizen  Involvement,  as  OgUvle  noted. 
We  hope  that  means  he  will  support  an  open 
election  of  delegates  as  we  did  on  this  page 
yesterday. 

OgUvle  pledged  a  new  partnership  for 
Illinois,  to  serve  with  equal  devotion  the 
hopes  cf  Chicago  and  Cairo,  of  younp  and  old, 
of  black  and  white.  He  begins  with  full  con- 
sciousness that  American  society  is  under- 
going great  change  and  that  government 
must  respond.  That,  In  Itself.  Is  a  good  start 
for  the  new  Republican  governor. 

[From  the  Chicago   (HI.)    Tribune,  Jan.   14. 
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Exrr    Governor— Shapiro,    Enter    Governor 

Ogilvie 

During  most  of  his  7 ',2  months  as  governor 
of  Illinois  Samuel  Shapiro  conducted  himself 
vrtth  dignity  and  tried  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  It  Is  a  shame  that  his  generally 
good  record  has  been  WTecked  by  two 
eleventh-hour  acte  of  political  spollsmanshlp. 

The  first  came  in  late  November  after  he 
had  been  defeated  for  the  governorship  by 
Richard  OgUvle.  In  a  crude,  obvious  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  governor-elect.  Gov.  Shapiro 
blanketed  into  the  civil  service  system  5.950 
state  employes — all  holders  of  Democratic 
patronage  appointmente.  The  move  was  sole- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Shapiro's  second  sneak  play  came  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  executive 
mansion.  He  appointed  11  Judges— 10  Demo- 
crate  and  one  Republican — to  fill  vacancies, 
altho  he  conceded  that  the  appointmente 
were  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  It  was  a 
last-minute  effort  to  graft  desers'lng  Demo- 
crats onto  the  public  payroll. 

The  validity  of  the  Judicial  appointmente 
will  be  tested  in  the  Illinois  Supreme  court, 
which  no  doubt  will  give  the  question  care- 
ful consideration.  The  Judicial  article  of  the 
state  constitution,  which  became  effective 
five  years  ago.  provides  for  only  one  way  to  fill 
Judicial  vacancies,  and  that  is  by  election  at 
a  genera;  election.  In  1967  the  legislature 
passed,  as  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill,  a 
measure  giving  the  governor  power  to  ap- 
point Judges  to  fill  vacancies.  Former  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner  signed  this  bin  but  never  exer- 
cised the  power,  presumably  because  he 
doubted  its  constitutionality. 

Sound  arguments  can  be  made  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  to  give  the  governor 
this  power,  and  the  Issue  Is  sure  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  coming  constitutional  con- 
vention. Many  leaders  of  the  Chicago  and 
Illinois  bar  associations  believe  the  constl- 
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tutlon  ought  to  give  the  governor  power  to 
appoint  all  Judges  on  recommendation  of  a 
commission  of  lawyers  and  laymen.  The 
present  practice  is  to  have  candidates  for 
leaders,  and  some  of  the  choices,  are.  to  say 
the  least,  of  doubtful  merit. 

In  some  other  states  all  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors.  The  system  works 
well  in  places  where  governors,  under  the 
pressure  of  tradition  and  public  opinion,  sin- 
cerely try  to  pick  qualified  men  and  to  mini- 
mize political  angles.  The  system  might 
work  in  IlUnols,  If  we  had  a  practical  way  to 
screen  candidates  and  n  governor  detemilned 
to  have  qualified  Judges.  Such  a  system,  of 
course,  would  be  quite  unlike  the  sudden 
appointment  of  11  Judges  by  a  lame  duck 
governor  with  no  responsibility  to  anybody 
and  with  no  clear  authority  to  make  the 
appointmente. 

We  regret  this  cheap  performance  by  Mr. 
Shapiro,  and  we  are  disappointed.  When  he 
w."s  sworn  in  as  governor  last  May  we  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  would  work  for  the 
best  intereste  of  the  state. 

Yesterday  Richard  OglUie,  a  Republican, 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  35th  governor 
of  Illinois.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  prom- 
ised to  serve  "with  equal  devotion  the  hopes 
of  Cairo  and  Chicago,  of  young  and  old.  of 
black  and  white."  He  urged  that  political 
partisanship  be  put  aside  in  the  task  of  re- 
versing the  stete  constitution. 

Gov.  Ogilvie  has  inherited  a  tough  Job.  but 
he  has  one  important  advantage  over  his 
Democratic  predecessors:  He  does  not  have 
to  dance  and  sing  according  to  the  tunes 
played  in  the  Chicago  City  hall.  He  could 
be  a  great  governor.  We  hope  he  will  be. 


THE  ALARMING  DECLINE  OP  OUR 
MILITARY  POWER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  made  crystal  clear  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
rapidly  closing  the  security  gap.  This  was 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  many 
other  statesmen  during  the  past  year. 

The  Soviet  Union's  military  strength 
is  steadily  increasing  while  the  U.S. 
strength  is  declining.  They  are  rapidly 
overtaking  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  missiles,  ships,  and  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  ineffective  policies  have 
been  leading  us  toward  a  status  of  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  compared  with  the  So- 
viets. They  are  rapidly  taking  advantage 
of  this  balance  of  power.  We  must  insure 
that  we  maintain  overwhelming  superi- 
ority. The  concept  of  parity  is  military 
and  political  suicide.  The  Czech  tragedy 
demonstrates  the  audacity  of  the  Soviets 
to  use  their  rapidly  increasing  strength 
in  the  face  of  a  declining  NATO.  Our  own 
support  of  NATO  and  especially  our  al- 
lied support  have  been  on  the  decrease. 
NATO  must  be  relnvlgorated. 

The  Soviets  are  challenging  our  su- 
premacy on  the  high  seas.  They  are  mov- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  in  mammoth 
numbers  and  using  their  naval  strength 
to  a  political  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  purpose  at  this 
time  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  session 
to  alert  my  distinguished  colleagues  once 
more  of  the  danger  that  lies  ahead.  It  is 
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time  for  action  luid  not  words.  Many 
military  experts  and  statesmen  have 
pointed  out  the  deficiencies  in  our  mili- 
tary preparedness.  One  of  the  most  re- 
nowned military  experts  has  simimarlzed 
the  security  gaps  that  exist.  Mr.  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin,  military  analyst  for  the  New 
York  Times,  ma<Je  it  very  clear  in  his 
article  In  the  December  1968  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  entitled  "The  Alarming 
Decline  of  Our  M^ltary  Power." 

Mr.  President,  %  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bCiPrlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

The    Alakming    Decline    op    Om    MiLrrAir 

POWE> 

(Note. — A  long  accumulation  of  misguided 
policies  and  shortsighted  decisions  has  seri- 
ously depleted  the  lighting  strength  of  our 
military  eetabllstamqnt.  In  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles,  the  retlrM  military  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  as^sses  their  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  our  ground  forces.) 

(By  Hansen  W  Baldwin) 

"The  next  President  has  got  to  fish  or  cut 
bait — gg  .all  out  ta  remedy  defense  weak- 
noases  qc.  reconcile  pimself  to  a  position  of 
military  Inferiority  to  Soviet  Russia." 

This  recent  judgi:ient  by  an  experienced 
officer  reflects  the  seriousness  with  which 
many  professional  military  men  and  in- 
formed Congressmen  view  the  deterioration 
in  the  U.S.  military  posture  over  the  past 
five  years.  Most  of  them  believe  that  the 
United  States  still  retains  superior  strength. 
But  they  agree  that)  unless  the  new  Admin- 
istration acta  quickly,  the  USSR  will  soon 
be  in  many  respect  i  the  strongest  military 
power  In  the  world. 

PROOr    IM    PRACT7E 

The  Czechoslovi  ,k  invasion  provided 
abundant  evidence  )f  the  combat  effective- 
ness and  high  degi'ee  of  readiness  of  the 
Russian  ground  troops.  Their  move  by  road, 
railroad  and  air  wlis  made  with  clocklike 
precision,  evidence  of  skilled  and  careful 
planning.  More  Impsrtant.  It  forced  o\ar  In- 
telligence agencies  t}  take  a  new  look  at  the 
Soviet  order  of  battlt . 

The  invasion  orlgnally  brought  about  15 
Soviet  divisions,  or  elements  of  divisions, 
into  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Russians  In- 
creased this  force  Is  ter.  Before  the  Invasion 
there  were  20  Sovte :  divisions  in  East  Ger- 
many, two  in  Polanl  and  toui  in  Hungary: 
this  fall  there  were  an  additional  23  Soviet 
divisions  in  Czech(  Slovakia.  Some  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  divisions  are  returning  to 
Russia,  but  intellig«nce  sources  estimate  at 
least  eight  to  ten  are  preparing  for  a  long 
stay.  Thus  the  slim  and  ineffective  NATO 
forces  on  the  central  front — outnxmibered 
three  or  four  to  on(^— face  at  least  35  to  45 
Soviet  divisions  in  ('entral  Europe,  deployed 
outside  the  frontier)   of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  strength  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  vi  ;al  centers  of  Western 
Europe  has  thereforii  been  heavily  Increased. 
Even  more  Important,  the  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion system  and  army  organization  have 
proved  to  be  adaptable  to  more  rapid  rein- 
forcement than  wii  had  anticipated.  For 
example,  some  of  tie  Russian  divisions  in 
East  Germany  were  used  in  Czechoslovakia; 
they  were  replaced  by  new  divisions  from 
Russia.  But  these  9  3-called  depot  divisions 
were  carried  on  our  order  of  battle  as  "cad- 
red."  or  inconr.plete,!  divisions,  which  would 
require  a  lengthy  oerlod  of  "fleshing  out" 
with  recalled  reservlfts.  more  equipment  and 
training.  In  actual  lact,  the  divisions  were 
ready  considerably  faster  than  most  NATO 
reserve  divisions  could  have  been  deployed. 

Perhaps  even  mo «  Important  and  more 
ominous,  the  commi  inlcatlons  intelligence — 
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the  Intercepted  meeaages  upon  which  we 
depended  to  give  us  warning  of  Soviet  troop 
movements — was  lacking.  Thus  the  Russians 
moved  quietly  without  signaling  their  punch, 
a  tribute  to  their  planning  and  discipline, 
and  a  precedent,  as  some  intelligence  offi- 
cers have  warned,  of  what  might  happen 
If  the  U.S.S.R.  ever  moved  against  West 
Germany. 

The  quality  of  Russian  equipment,  too, 
has  been  demonstrated  In  Vietnam,  where 
Soviet-type  weapons  \ised  by  the  Vletcong 
have  proved  formidable.  The  AK-47  rifle  Is 
one  of  the  finest  In  the  world,  more  rugged 
and  reliable  than  our  own  M-16.  Their  122 
mm.  rocket  has  exceptional  power  and  ac- 
curacy, and  the  shoulder-fired  anti-tank 
weapons  have  proved  lethal  to  our  tanks  and 
rlverboats. 

CKUST    OP    POWEK 

These  evidences  of  rapid  Russian  military 
progress  would  cause  less  concern  in  Wash- 
ington If  our  own  ground  forces  had  been 
maintained  and  trained  at  optimum  effec- 
tiveness, and  If  our  research,  development 
and  production  efforts  had  not  been  stinted. 
But  except  for  units  in  Vietnam,  U.S.  mili- 
tary strength,  particularly  that  part  ear- 
marked for  non-nuclear  war.  Is  in  many 
respects  a  crust  of  power  without  much  solid 
substance  to  support  it. 

After  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Pentagon  hurriedly  reassessed  our  ability  to 
meet  a  military  emergency  in  Europe.  The 
result  was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  experts 
who  have  watched  the  slow  emasculation  of 
the  country's  military  power.  We  could  not 
possibly  honor  our  NATO  commitments.  The 
two  brigades  of  the  24th  Division  which  were 
returned  to  this  country  a  few  months  ago 
from  Germany  and  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
stantly ready  for  aerial  redeployment  back  to 
Germany  could  not  be  ready  for  four  months: 
the  1st  and  2nd  Armored  Divisions  in  Texas, 
assigned  to  the  Strategic  Reserve,  therefore 
available  to  NATO  in  an  emergency,  and 
supposed  to  be  ready  in  30  days,  were  in  a 
similar  state  of  unreadiness:  the  5th  Infan- 
try Division,  also  committed  to  the  Strategic 
Reserve,  had  sent  one  brigade  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  rest  of  the  division  could  not  be 
ready  for  deployment  In  less  than  three 
months. 

The  same  sorry  picture  emerges  wherever 
U.S.  armed  forces  are  stationed,  with  Viet- 
nam the  only  exception.  Inventories  have 
been  drawn  down,  spare  parts  diminished, 
technicians  transferred  to  Vietnam.  Con- 
gress was  recently  told  that  the  Seventh 
Army  troops  in  Germany  probably  could  not 
fight  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  without 
quick  and  massive  reinforcement.  Yet  the 
Army  reserve  In  this  country — unite  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  for  quick  deployment  to 
trouble  spots  overseas — has  already  been 
"cadred  to  death,"  as  the  Army  puts  It,  to 
meet  needs  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  support  and  logistic  strength 
has  been  so  heavily  thinned  out  in  recent 
years — with  spare  parts  and  important  items 
of  equipment  missing  or  in  short  supply — 
that  the  Seventh  Army  cannot  even  main- 
tain adequately  the  weapons  and  equipment 
of  the  active  units  in  Germany,  much  less 
the  weapons  and  equipment  stored  there  for 
reinforcing  units  supposed  to  be  flown  to 
Europe  in  time  of  crisis. 

PAIXACIOUS    ASSUMPTION 

The  weakening  of  the  U.S.  global  military 
posture  In  the  past  five  years  has  been  little 
noticed  by  the  public,  but  in  Washington  it 
is  one  of  the  major  restraints  that  now  limit 
and  handicap  U.S.  diplomacy.  Why  has  this 
deterioration  In  our  once  unchallenged  posi- 
tion of  power  come  about? 

The  "doves"  would  give  a  simplistic  answer: 
Vietnam.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  some  ways  Vietnam  has  acted  as  a 
catalyst  to  strengthen  our  armed  forces;  it 
has  forced  the  development  of  new  equlp- 
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ment,  new  tactics,  new  organizations,  and  has 
stimulated  training. 

The  real  answer  is  more  complex.  We  could 
not  have  expected,  no  matter  bow  many  bil- 
lions we  spent,  to  hold  a  position  completely 
unchallenged  by  Soviet  Russia.  But  U.S.  pol- 
icies of  the  19608  have  actually  helped  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  close  the  gap  in  military  strength. 
The  concepts  that  parity  in  weapons  Is  a 
stabilizing  and  desirable  political  factor,  that 
Russia  would  not  develop  new  weapons  if 
we  did  not,  and  that  the  technological  revo- 
lution had  reached  a  plateau,  found  receptive 
audiences  among  scientists,  civilian  experts 
In  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department  and 
some  politicians.  Because  of  these  fallacious 
assumptions  we  have  not  attempted  to  meet 
the  rapid  Soviet  increases  in  strength  vTlth 
adequate  responses  of  our  own. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  tendency  in 
Washington  to  underestimate  or  downgrade 
the  potential  enemy.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, for  Instance,  forced  the  Army  early  in 
the  administration  of  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  to  reduce  its  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Soviet  divisions  and 
their  readiness.  Now,  with  Czechoslovakia, 
the  chicken  has  come  home  to  roost:  a  de- 
tailed and  hasty  reappraisal  of  Soviet  ground 
strength  Is  under  way  which,  so  far,  tends  to 
support  the  discarded  Army  view. 

The  tightly  centralized  control  established 
In  the  Pentajgon  by  McNamara,  the  repeated 
computer  analyses  of  new  projects,  and  the 
system  of  studies,  reviews  and  restudy  that 
has  developed  since  1960  have  greatly  slowed 
the  development  of  new  weapons.  The  United 
States  now  often  takes  considerably  longer 
than  the  U.S.S.R.  to  develop  a  new  weapons 
system.  The  checks  and  rechecks  were  In 
some  measure  desirable,  but  like  most  bu- 
reaucratic innovations  they  have  got  out  of 
hand:  systems-analysis  and  cost-effective- 
ness studies  are  now  the  tall  that  wags  the 
dog.  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  has  re- 
peatedly scored  in  biting  language  the  sub- 
stitution of  computer  analysis  for  profession- 
al knowledge  and  experience  and  the  "study- 
ing to  death"  of  nearly  every  new  project. 
The  slowdown  in  the  Pentagon  has  seriously 
affected  our  capability  to  resjaond  rapidly 
to  technological  challenge. 

RISKS    OP    RATIONING 

The  Administration's  basic  war  policies — 
"guns-and-butter,"  "business-as-usual" — 
have  been  another  major  contributory  ele- 
ment in  America's  military  decline.  The  de- 
cision to  flght  the  war  in  Vietnam  without 
mobilization,  and  the  policy  of  gradualism — 
the  slow  buildup  in  our  strength  In  Vietnam 
to  increase  gradually  the  pressure  on  the 
enemy — inevitably  meant  that  the  war 
would  be  fought  at  the  expense  of  the  serv- 
ices, that  their  global  strength  would  be 
watered  down  as  their  efforts  were  concen- 
trated on  prosecuting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  policy  of  trying  to  flght  a  war  by 
providing  "Just  enough,  but  not  too  much  ' 
in  order  to  avoid  the  surplus  stocks  and 
equipment  that  have  followed  every  other 
war  has  inevitably  led — since  no  one  can 
poesibly  foresee  all  requirements — to  periodic 
scarcities  in  Vietnam,  to  shortages  of  equip- 
ment and  inventories  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
The  theory,  still  being  followed  in  the  Penta- 
gon, is  that  these  shortages  will  be  made  up 
as  the  munitions  factories  continue  an 
orderly  production  after  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  ends.  This  policy  obviously  involves 
risks,  and  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  exposed 
them. 

The  political  and  domestic  turbulence  of 
the  past  18  months  has  also  been  responsible 
for  a  further  weakening  of  our  relative  de- 
fense ixisltion.  As  its  price  for  a  tax  Increase, 
Congress  Insisted  upon  a  $6-billlon  cut  in 
the  Presdent's  budget.  A  really  significant 
part  of  this  cut,  $3  billion,  was  allocated  to 
the  Defense  Department.  Consequently  the 
armed  services  are  In  the  unprecedented 
position    of    deoonunlseioning    active    unite 
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and  demobUlzlng  reeervlate  In  the  midst  of 
war.  And  the  cuts  have  forced  the  further 
poetponement  of  projects  already  long  de- 
ferred. 

S'ni.L  A  GIANT 

Billions  for  security  or  great  chinks  in 
our  armor— this  is  the  basic  dilenuna  the  new 
Administration  faces.  Some  experts  believe 
that  this  decision  will  be  the  most  difficult 
and  portentous  any  President  has  considered 
since  World  War  II.  For  the  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies  in  our  military  posture  are  be- 
coming so  glaring  that  not  even  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  has  already  pointed  out.  can 
mean  any  precipitate  reduction  in  defense 
expendittires— if  we  are  to  work  for  peace 
from  a  position  of  strength,  which  is  the 
only  persuasive  way  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
munists. 

The  rapidly  changing  shift  in  the  power 
equation  is  not,  by  any  means,  limited  to 
ground  forces.  In  recent  years,  overall  Soviet 
strength  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  there 
Is  overwhelming  evidence  of  major  tech- 
nological and  quantitative  advances  in  nearly 
every  aspect  of  military  strength.  The  chang- 
ing balance  of  strategic  power  In  naval,  air 
and  nuclear  forces  will  be  examined  in  forth- 
coming articles. 

We  have  not  yet  become  a  second-class 
power  It  is  the  eleventh  hour,  but  not  yet 
the  59th  minute.  The  Vietnam  war,  frustrat- 
ing as  it  is,  has  not  even  strained  potential 
American  capabiliUes.  We  are  still  a  giant 
among  nations,  with  the  greatest  indusUial 
base  and  the  strongest  technological  com- 
petence in  the  world.  It  is  our  ready  military 
strength,  our  active  forces  and  their  Imme- 
diate backup  that  require  reinforcement:  our 
depleted  stockpiles  must  be  refilled,  our 
thinned-out  units  manned  to  full  strength, 
and  our  research  and  development  speeded 

up. 

The  next  President  must  see  that  there  is 
little  substance  to  political  and  diplomatic 
power,  when  then  chips  are  down,  without 
military  strength. 


THE  CAMPUS  MUST  DEFEND  ITSELF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  campus 
dissent  has  gone  beyond  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  into  plain  criminal  tres- 
pass and  worse.  The  time  has  come  to 
deal  swiftly  and  firmly  with  those  who 
deliberately  break  the  law  on  the  cam- 
puses of  the  United  States. 

Preferably  this  approach  is  best  han- 
dled within  each  institution  as  a  matter 
of  administrative  direction  of  enforce- 
ment procedures.  In  this  connection  I 
commend  a  reading  of  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  December  29, 1968: 

The  Campus  Must  Depend  Itself 

The  hoUday  ceasefire  on  college  campuses 
provides  opportunity  for  soul  searching  as 
well  as  the  taping  up  of  cracked  heads.  Col- 
lege students  deserve  welcome  as  a  vital  force 
in  the  reform  of  American  higher  education. 
But  students'  rights  do  not  include  such 
coercion  and  lawlessness  as  have  recently 
been  practiced  by  small  bands  of  self-styled 
revolutionaries  from  coast  to  coast. 

Speakers  on  camptis  are  silenced  by  mob 
action:  dlctatOTlal  fringe  groups,  often  Joined 
by  self-serving  faculty  dissidents.  Interfere 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  campus  business 
and  frequently  obstruct  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. 
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At  Harvard,  a  faculty  meeting  was  Invaded 
and  disrupted.  At  Columbia,  a  student-run 
hearing  was  turned  Into  a  shambles  of  vul- 
garity. At  Cornell,  demonstrations  were 
staged  in  reading  rooms  and  books  vandal- 
ized. At  other  major  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  similar  infringements  of  free 
speech  and  basic  human  rights  have  taken 
place.  Violence  on  some  California  campuses 
has  led  to  a  virtual  state  of  martial  law. 

It  is  an  act  of  total  irresponsibility  to  the 
interests  of  higher  education  to  condone  as 
youthful  idealism  what  is  in  reality  a  con- 
temptible game  of  guerrilla  warfare.  These 
forays  are  cynically  calculated  to  provoke  the 
use  of  police  as  a  means  of  "radicalizing"  the 
campus  for  political,  not  Intellectual,  ends. 
There  Is  Indeed  a  need  for  extensive  re- 
forms of  the  colleges  and  universities.  But 
contrary  to  the  New  Left-Fascist  dialectic  of 
the  campus  revolutionaries,  legitimate  chan- 
nels for  peaceful,  considered  change  and  re- 
vision are  available,  provided  students  and 
faculty  are  willing  to  work  for  progress  rather 
than  man  synthetic  barricades  in  front  of 
the  TV  cameras. 

Today's  student  nihilists  are  too  young  to 
remember  and  too  Illiberal  to  respect  the 
meaning  of  battles  so  recently  waged,  and 
won,  in  defense  of  academic  freedom.  But 
that  solid  core  of  the  academic  community 
which,  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  upheld 
free  speech  on  the  nation's  campuses  against 
the  censorship  efforts  of  right-wing  radicals 
Is  not  prepared  to  surrender  to  another  but 
equally  vicious  form  of  intolerance  from  the 
New  Left  now. 

Fanatics  always  cloak  their  crusades  under 
delusions  of  moral  superiority.  To  cite  youth 
as  a  mitigating  circumstance  is  only  to  dam- 
age the  credibility  of  studente  as  potential 
partners  in  the  academic  reform  movement. 
That  would  be  a  serious  loss.  To  prevent  this, 
the  larger  campus  community— faculty,  stu- 
dents and  administration— no  longer  has  any 
viable  alternative  to  taking  the  harshest  ac- 
tion available  on  campus  without  abridge- 
ment of  due  process;  expulsion  or  suspension 
of  these  arrogant  subverters  of  academic 
freedom.  There  can  be  neither  learning  nor 
reform  under  nightstick  or  riot  gun. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  campuses  will  not  be  a  sanctuary  to  those 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  adolescent  rev- 
olutionary games.  Jeopardize  liberal  scholar- 
ship and  liberty  iteelf. 


QUESTIONS  RAISED  ON  QUALITY  OF 
NATION'S  DRINKING  WATER 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OP  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember   issue    of     McCalls    magazine 
carries  an  article  by  David  Peter  Sachs 
wjhich  contends  that — 

One  out  of  every  two  Americans  Is  drinking 
water  of  unknown  quality  or  water  that  may 
not  measure  up  to  federal  standards. 

I  have  been  aware  that  this  was  ap- 
proximately the  case  since  the  report 
submitted  last  year  by  the  task  force  on 
environmental  health  and  related  prob- 
lems. This  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  stated 
that  50  million  Americans  are  now  drink- 
ing water  that  does  not  meet  public 
health  standards  and  another  45  million 
are  drinking  water  that  has  not  been 
tested  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  McCall's  article  points  out  the 
communities  of  our  Nation  where  water 
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supplies  are  rated  only  "provisional"  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  This 
means  that  their  safety  margin  may  be 
dangerously  narrow. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  helps  to 
underscore  how  far  we  have  to  go  in  our 
Nation  to  insure  pure  drinking  water  for 
all  our  citizens.  The  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  is  designed  "to  enhance  the 
quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for 
the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution." 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  weigh  carefully  the  need  for  maxi- 
mum Federal  participation  in  what  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  long  and  costly  effort  to 
make  all  our  drinking  water  wholesome. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  together  with  a  table  rating  the 
water  in  various  cities  in  the  Nation,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Article  by  Mr.  Sachs 
One  out  of  every  two  Americans  is  drink- 
ing water  of  unknown  quality  or  water  that 
may  not  measure  up  to  federal  standards. 
These  are  the  shocking  figures  uncovered  by 
McCalls  researchers,  working  with  evidence 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Millions  of  Americans  live  under  the 
potential  threat  of  water  contamination. 
Their  drinking-water  supply  may  be  rated 
"improvement  required"  or  even  a  potential 
health  hazard." 

What  this  means  is  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  living  under  the  constant  threat  of 
epidemics  and  other  hazards.  And  the  more 
aspects  of  the  federal  standards  that  are  vio- 
lated, the  greater  the  chances  of  damage  to 
health  become. 

One  significant  fact  emerging  from  this 
study  is  that  those  areas  requiring  the  great- 
est quantities  of  clean  water  have  the  least. 
More  than  half  the  faucets  in  Delaware.  New 
York  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are  pour- 
ing inferior  water  into  the  drinking  glasses 
of  the  population.  Massachusetts,  the  fifth 
key  state  in  the  vast  urban  corridor  extending 
from  Boston  through  New  York  City  to 
Washington,  serves  more  than  half  a  million 
of  the  people  of  its  commonwealth  from  non- 
approved  water  supplies.  On  the  basis  of 
available  statistics,  it  Is  estimated  that  two 
thirds  of  New  York  State  residents,  plus  a 
million  New  Jersey  dwellers  and  nearly  half 
a  million  Pennsylvanians,  all  are  drinking 
substandard  water. 

While  the  drinking  water  in  New  York  City 
is  perfectlv  safe,  the  city  is  poorly  prepared 
to  face  a  water  crisis,  a  fact  that  the  drought 
of  1965  clearly  demonstrated.  Manhattan  Is- 
land is.  in  fact,  an  Incredible  paradox.  The 
Hudson  River,  a  fresh-water  river  that  could 
easily  satisfy  New  York's  drinking-water 
needs.  Is  so  polluted  that  this  use  is  impos- 
sible. Nor  does  the  city  have  a  plant  capable 
of  making  this  water  potable.  New  York's 
search  for  clean  water  extends  all  the  way  to 
the  CatfiklHs,  125  miles  away. 

All  drinking  water,  naturally,  fiows  from  a 
source,  and  after  it  has  been  used,  it  even- 
tually goes  back  to  that  source.  The  more 
polluted  the  source  becomes,  the  harder  it  is 
to  make  the  water  fit  for  use.  It's  a  vicious 
circle  and  in  New  York  the  sources  have  be- 
come so  polluted  they  can't  supply  drinking 
water.  What  is  happening  is  that  the  pollut- 
ing habits  of  the  American  people  are  con- 
taminating the  water  faster  than  it  can  be 
purified  by  existing  facilities. 

In  its  official  standards  books,  the  Public 
Health  Service  points  out:  "Knowledge  of 
physical  defects  or  of  the  existence  of  other 
health  hazards  in  the  water-supply  system  is 
evidence  of  a  deficiency  in  protection  of  the 
water    supply.    Even    though    water-quality 
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anAlyaaa  !>*▼•  lodlciUd  th»t  th»  quality  re- 
quirements baye  txen  met,  tbe  deflclenclea 
must  b«  corrected  before  the  supply  can  be 
coasldered  safe." 

In  otber  words,  polluted  water  poee*  a 
bealtb  tbreat  and  ofumot  be  used  for  drink- 
ing. 

As  Intematlonalljr  known  engineer  and  ur- 
ban planner  Or.  Athelstan  Spllhaua,  president 
of  Pblladelpbla's  Pranklln  Institute,  has 
plainly  put  It.  "IH>llution  doesn't  Just  hap- 
pen. People  cause  p<41utlon."  He  was  referring 
to  ooncentrations  6f  people,  living  In  the 
high-density  environment  of  towns  and 
cities. 

Water  pollution  1^  the  scourge  of  our  coun- 
try, all  the  way  frc^  the  agrlcultiiral  West, 
such  as  Callfomli^'s  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
through  college  towfis  like  Northfleld.  Minne- 
sota, to  the  large  metropolitan  centers  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  an4  New  York  City. 

It  Is  no  accldenta  that  water  pollution  Is 
heaviest  In  cities  wiiere  nearly  76  percent  of 
our  p>opulatlon  llvus.  In  Andrew  Jackson's 
day.  only  150  years  c  r  so  ago,  no  city  was  very 
large.  Towns  could  just  slip  wastes  Into  the 
nearest  river  and  forget  about  them.  This  ex- 
pedient, handy  as  lu  was,  worked  out  pretty 
well  until  towns  g]ew  Into  cities,  Industry 
mushroomed,  and  the  cities'  wastes  became 
more  niimerous,  dlv  srslfled,  and  complex. 

■pish  kins  began  tc  occur  on  a  massive  scale. 
Waterbome  dlseaseii,  such  as  typhoid  fever 
and  amoebic  dysentery,  rose.  Drinking  water 
tasted  strange.  As  a  first  step,  we  treated  the 
symptom,  operating  under  the  theory  that  If 
the  drinking  water  I'as  bad,  we  should  simply 
treat  It  before  we  drank  It.  But  the  diversity 
of  complex  wastes  so  fouled  our  drinking- 
water  sources  that  It  became  nearly  Impos- 
sible to  make  them  safe  for  drinking.  It  was 
only  a  few  decades  i  go  that  we  finally  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  only  five  years  ago 
that  we  began  to  dc  something  about  it. 

The  city — its  inhabitants,  its  industries.  Its 
offices — draws  water  from  a  water  source,  uses 
It,  and  returns  It.  i,  city  is  living,  and,  like 
any  living  thing,  it  has  a  metabolism.  Life's 
metabolism  is  comjiosed  of  everything  that 
enters  the  organisms  biochemical  pathways, 
the  energy  that  results  from  this,  and  the 
waste  products  thi  it  this  energy  creation 
forms.  Just  so  with  a  city.  A  great  diversity 
of  elements  must  i  nter  a  city  to  make  it 
run — people,  mate:  lals,  institutions,  and 
many  more.  The  waste  products  of  this  urban 
metabolism  are  equi  lly  extensive. 

Consider,  for  example,  Cleveland,  which 
each  day  drops  ttiousands  of  pounds  of 
nitrates  and  phosphates  into  Lake  Erie — 
part  of  Its  metabo  ism.  These  wastes  may 
originate  from  homes,  hotels,  laundromats. 
and  offices;  but  Ind  istry  also  contributes  to 
urban  metabolic  wiste.  The  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Jones  and  Laughlln  Steel 
Corporation,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Division  of  the  Unit  3d  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  Harshaw  CI  lemlcal  Company,  and  E. 
I.  DuPont  de  Nemov  rs  and  Company  unload 
more  than  300  torn  of  toxic  material  Into 
Lake  &le  every  day 

These  metabolic  wastes  Include,  among 
other  things,  phenol  iron,  zinc,  sulfuric  acid, 
ammonia,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  (which,  In- 
cidentally, eats  through  glass).  All  this  has 
created  complicate*  drinking-water  prob- 
lems for  Cleveland.  Over  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  main  Cle, -eland  water  Intake  has 
gradually  been  mov^d  miles  Into  Lake  Erie 
to  escape  the  city's  pollution.  Even  at  Its 
present  distance  of  five  miles,  phenols  and 
other  toxic  chemical  i  from  the  city  occasion- 
ally seep  Into  the  Intake.  When  they  are  dis- 
covered, water-contjol  authorities  must  In- 
voke emergency  me^ures  to  remove  these 
chemicals  from  drinking  water. 

Similar  stories  a|e  repeated  In  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Brie,  imd  Buf  alo.  With  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  urban  me^bollc  wastes  that  enter 
Lake  Brie  each  day  f|om  these  five  cities,  this 
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Great  LAke  Is  estimated  to  have  aged  the 
equivalent  of  10,000  years  In  the  past  ten. 

With  this  and  other  dramatlo  examples  be- 
fore them,  scientists,  private  citizens,  jour- 
nalists, and  a  few  politicians — notably  United 
States  Representative  Charles  Vanlk,  of 
Ohio — began  demanding  water  cleanup. 

Through  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
federal  government  has  set  up  explicit  qusil- 
Ity  standards  to  ensure  purity  and  protectlckn 
of  your  drinking-water  sources  and  to  make 
certain  that  bacterial  and  chemical  content 
does  not  exceed  safety  limits. 

Here  eu«  the  most  relevant  guidelines  for 
ensuring  pure  drinking  water: 

1.  The  water  must  flow  from  the  purest 
possible  source.  Adequate  safeguards  must 
prevent  pollution  of  this  source. 

2.  Frequent  surveys  must  be  made  to  de- 
tect potential  health  hazards. 

3.  An  enforceable  system  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations must  prevent  development  of  health 
hazards. 

4.  Proper  safeguards  must  protect  water 
quality  from  source  to  house. 

5.  Only  qualified  i)€rsonnel  may  operate 
the  water-supply  system. 

6.  Tt\«  water  source  must  have  enough 
reserve  to  meet  peak  demands. 

7.  Bacterial  monitoring  must  be  continu- 
ous. 

8.  Only  specified,  scientific  tests  may  deter- 
mine water  quality. 

9.  Water  with  bacterial  levels  above  pre- 
cisely stated  limit?  must  be  considered  un- 
safe for  public  consumption. 

10.  The  Public  Health  Service  will  likewise 
reject  as  medically  dangerous  a  water  source 
whose  mineral  and  chemical  content  exceeds 
strictly  marked  limits. 

While  water  pollution  Is  Itself  a  serious 
threat,  it  is  also  a  symptom  of  a  much  larger 
problem.  Treating  water  pollution  without 
taking  cognizance  of  related  problems  will 
only  leave  frustrated  good  intentions  in  Its 
wake. 

We  can  disperse  the  wastes  of  urban  me- 
tabolism by  dumping  them  Into  the  water 
or  by  sending  them  skj-ward  into  the  air.  Air 
pollution,  however.  Is  only  another  part  of 
the  total  urban  metabollc-waste  picture,  an- 
other aspect  of  environmental  deterioration. 
The  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  are, 
in  fact,  as  closely  related  as  Siamese  twins. 
To  treat  one,  we  must  also  treat  the  other. 

To  solve  the  challenge  of  urban  metabolic 
wastes,  cities  must  look  to  the  science  of 
biology,  particularly  to  ecology.  Ecology 
studies  the  Interactions  of  living  things,  both 
with  themselves  and  with  their  environment. 
Ecology  shows  that  under  natural  conditions 
animals  live  In  dynamic  equilibrium  with 
their  natural  environment.  In  a  balanced 
natural  environment,  we  can  call  nothing 
waste,  for  what  we  might  think  of  as  waste 
finds  a  new  use  at  a  different  point  in  the 
cycle. 

If  our  cities  are  to  survive,  we  must  apply 
these  same  ideas  to  them.  We  must  plan  our 
cities  for  complete  and  balanced  use-and- 
reuse  cycles.  We  must  be  vrtlUng  to  accept 
the  fact  that  stopgap  measxires  provide  no 
real  solutions.  Even  If  we  Installed  our  most 
advanced  air-  and  water-p^oUutlon-control 
devices  In  every  city  tomorrow,  within  about 
twenty  years  pollution  levels  would  climb 
back  to  where  they  are  now.  The  smog  In 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  would  t>e  Just  as 
bad  in  1988. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  not  now  able  to  re- 
move a  hundred  percent  of  the  wastes.  More- 
over, the  Increasing  urban  pollution  over 
twenty  years  multiplies  the  problem  even  as 
we  progress,  so  that  we  find  ourselves  barely 
managing  to  stand  still.  Instead  of  thinking 
of  treating  wastes,  therefore.  It  would  prove 
more  constructive  to  create  new  uses  for 
them.  Biologists  have  joined  city  planners 
and  engineers  to  try  to  solve  these  problems 
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of  city  life  In  the  twentieth  century.  For 
example,  we  are  already  finding  ways  to  use 
nutrlent-ricti,  treated  sewage  to  Irrigate 
fields.  And  fiy  ash  from  smokestacks — that 
bothersome  harassment — can  be  collected 
and  made  into  bricks. 

Scientific  progress  is  often  hampered  by 
governmental  entanglenvents  at  every  level, 
from  ward  to  Washington.  In  the  case  of 
water,  It  Is  perhaps  at  the  federal  level  that 
a  major  change  Is  most  desperately  needed. 
There  are  currently  no  fewer  than  eight 
Cabinet  offices  Involved  with  problems  of  pol- 
lution, environmental  deterioration  and  nat- 
ural-resourco  management:  Agriculture; 
Commerce;  Defense;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Transportation;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Interior;  and  State. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  some  departments 
step  on  the  talis  of  others.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  finds  Itself  at  odds  with  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service.  Both  find 
themselves  running  headlong  into  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Despite  the  oversupply  of 
Interested  agencies,  the  federal  government 
still  does  not  have  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
control  of  pollution  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  waste  in  the  cities. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  some  order  Into  this 
chaos.  United  States  Senator  Frank  Moee.  of 
Utah,  recently  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
change  the  Department  of  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  This  new 
department  would  be  made  up  of  many  of 
the  agencies  from  those  eight  Cabinet  offices 
that  are  now  Involved  with  resources  man- 
agement. Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
Air  Pollution  Control  functions  would  Join 
Interior's  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration In  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Such  a  bin  funnels  the  energies  of  eight 
departments  Into  a  new  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Such  massive  reorganization 
Is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop 
a  sensible?  long-range  natural-resource  policy. 

Air  and  water  pollution  know  no  political 
boundaries.  Cities  sharing  a  common  air  and 
water  supply  should  be  part  of  a  regional 
organization.  This  organization  must  have 
the  power  to  set  and  enforce  air-  and  water- 
quality  standards  for  the  entire  area. 

One  such  regional  approach  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control 
District,  in  San  Francisco.  This  organization 
and  Its  sister  orgranizatlon  for  water  pollu- 
tion set  and  enforce  air-  and  water-quality 
standards  for  the  six  counties  surrounding 
San  Francisco  Bay.  It's  not  perfect,  but  it  Is  a 
start.  Most  areas  have  not  progressed  to  this 
point  yet,  but  many  are  organizing  rapidly. 
Here  is  a  suggested  program  of  action  that 
may  be  applied  to  any  coaununlty  in  the 
United  States  that  is  facing  the  problems  of 
pure  drinking  water  and  the  disposal  of 
urban  metabolic  waste: 

1.  Call  your  County  Health  Department. 
Ask  if  It  has  an  organization  concerned  with 
air-  and  water-pollution  control. 

2.  If  the  county  doesn't  have  an  organiza- 
tion combating  pollution,  ask  who  sets  the 
standards  for  the  area.  In  some  cases  It  may 
be  the  state;  in  other  cases,  townships  and 
cities.  Whether  the  responsible  authority  Is 
county,  city,  regional,  or  state,  get  the  full 
organizational  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  and  the  name  of  the  director.  (This 
is  the  first  step  toward  constructive  change. 
As  one  county  authority  put  it,  "What  we 
need  is  for  the  public  to  rise  up  and  demand 
change.") 

3.  Write  or  call  this  agency,  and  ask  for 
a  statement  of  organization  and  Jurisdiction. 
Find  out  who  Is  on  the  board  of  directors. 
All  too  often,  dlrectoral  boards  are  not  com- 
posed of  qualified,  trained  personnel.  Do 
they  hold  public  meetings?  If  they  do,  be 
present  at  the  next  one.  But  if  they  don't 
hold  public  meetings,  then — 
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4.  Call  the  County  Health  Office  again,  and 
ask  what  you  should  do  to  help. 

5  Ask  your  Congressman  to  support  pend- 
ing leglslaUon  calling  lor  a  nationwide  study 
of  the  quality  of  municipal  water  supplies. 

It  is  only  by  such  a  beginning  that  action 
will  start.  Small  steps  make  the  whole,  and 
constant  work  will  ensure  clean  air  and 
water.  Clean  air  and  clean  water  are  essen- 
tial for  survival.  Our  cities  will  die— and  so 

will  we if  the  time  comes  when  we  no  longer 

care. 
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Our  Substandard  Water  Supply:  A  com- 
pilation of  United  States  cities  whose  water 
supplies  are  rated  only  "provlslonar'  by  the 
US  Public  Health  Service— meaning  that 
their  safety  margins  may  be  dangerously 
narrow. 

The  terms  "needs  improvement,  unsatis- 
factory," "potential  health  hazard,"  were 
based  on  scientific  ratings  1  to  10.  with  10 
denoting  the  poorest.  "Needs  improvement 
applies  to  water  rated  1  or  2;  "unsatisfactory 
to  water  rated  from  3  to  5;  "potential  health 
hazard'  to  water  rated  from  6  to  10. 
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Reasons  for  the  ratings  were  keyed  to  the 

following:  ^    *  j  ,  „_ 

1.  Quality  not  completely  protected  from 
supply  to  household  tap. 

2.  Water  not  from  purest  possible  source. 

3.  Bacterial  checks  too  few. 

4.  Regulations  to  prevent  health  hazards 
Inadequate.  .   ,     ^     ,^. 

5.  Surveys    to    detect    potential    health 
hazards  too  Infrequent. 

6  Bacterial  level  too  high. 

7.  Chemical  impurities  too  high. 

8.  Nonapproved  analytical  teste  used. 


State  and  city 


Rating 


5     6     7 


Alabama:  Prichard.... Unsatistactory X 

Alaska:  Fairbanks  Needs  improvement 

Colorado: 


Grand  Junction do *    j.-- 

--•-■-  do * 


Slate  and  city 


Rating 


X     X 


Pueblo 
Connecticut:  .....  y 

Danbury Unsatistactory » 

New  London do  .,;.-•---.- — C 

Waterbury  Potential  liealth  hazard X 

Delaware:  Wilmington Unsatistactory X 

Florida:  y 

Arcadia do  , i 

Oania         Needs  improvement A 

FortMyersV ^o_  •--  *    --- 

Riviera  Beach \^"""."fu''^!.h  h„.,H     "  'x 

Sarasota  .-  Potential  health  hazard X 

West  Palm  Beach Needs  improvement o-y  "  * 

Wiidwood Unsatisfactory x     x    ... 

Albany  5° »  'x 

Rriincwwick  dO.  -*     Z 

ciuimbus  :::::::: potential  health  hawd - x 

Macon „     do  J    -     ■  J 

Manchester y""';*'?'L""lf.i.  i, -,.,h    '  '        '  "  X 

Savannah Potential  health  haiard x 

Thomasvilte Needs  improvement » 

Waycross ,-     •J",  -  y 

Hawaii:  Kahului/Wailuko Unsatisfactory      .----  »    ... 

"""Ha'ftford  .  Potential  health  hazard X     X  X 

Orland  Park Needs  improvement.     »  j^- 

Savanna  Potential  health  hazard »  » 

Wood  River.   Needs  improvement *  

Indiana:  ,,      .   ■    .  y      X 

IVIount  Vernon Unsatisfactory ---  *     »    --  - 

Washington dO;  • *    "x    

Kansas:  Salina Needs  improvement *    -•- 

Maine:  ,,      .   <    .  y  x 

Bar  Harbor Unsatisfactory..,      X    ....  a    

Bucksport Needs  improvement.      *    ^ 

PersQue  Isle -.--  Potentia:  health  hazard ---  *    " 

Searsport Unsatistactory x    a 

Massachusetts:  y 

Braintree po. a 

Fall  River  '-.  Needs  improvement J 

do    X 

}      Potential  health  hazard X    ... 


New  Jersey— Continued  .  „ 

Kearney Needs  improvement  x 

Ncw3fk  ..-.--.  '^0  ,.--....  —  --  " 
Wrightstowii".—— .'..-...  Unsatistactory      .     X     X 

New  York:  .    .  .  y 

Buffalo         Needs  improvement a 

do X 


Oswego 

Rome 

While  Plains.. 
North  Carolina : 

Wilmington  . 
Oklahoma: 

University   of 
Norman. 


.-  X 


Unsatislaclory. 


Oklahoma,    Needs  improvement. 


'*%oria..  Unsatisfactory  X    .-.. 

Eugene do  —  x   — 

Pennsylvania:  .  ^     ..u  ■.       j  v 

Altoona Potential  health  hazard X 


Brownsville Needs  improvement J 


X   .. 


..  X 


Weymouth. 
Worcester. 


Charleroi 
Puerto  Rico:  Aguadilla 
Rhode  Island- 

Fast  Providence 

Tiverton 
South  Carolina: 

Abbeville      

Cayce  

Charleston 

Columbia 

Georgetown 


do 


Unsatisfactory X 


.de.. 
.do. 


X   . 
X   . 


..  X 


...  X 
X 


....  X 


X    .. 


..  X 


..  X 

X 
X 


Potential  health  hazard X    X 


"Meridian Needs  improvement 

Natchez ,,     <{o  -      •_ w 

Pascagoula Unsalisfacttry a 

Vicksburg do  

Missouri: 

Hermann 

Waynesville -  do 

Nebraska:  .  y  x 

McCook do A    ....  A 

North  Platte do.... *   -■--  * 

New  Hampshire:  Portsmouth do " 

New  JcrsGy*  v 

Bayonn'e  Needs  improvement x    . 

Cape  May .,     ^"i x  " 

Hoboken Unsatisfactory...      X    ... 

Jersey  City Needs  improvement a    ... 


Potential  health  hazard X 

Unsatisfactory -  X 

—.do ^■ 

js  X 

„..„ "'"do:" : — , ..• 

Greenville Needs  improvement x 

Spartanburg Unsatisfactory      a 

Tennessee: 

Alcoa. .   do 

Chattanooga *•-■.--.;,;.:       j  » 

Clarksville      Potential  health  hazard X    . 

Johnson  City Needs  improvement A 

Kingsport Unsatistactory 

Knoxville do A    ■■■■■- "    " 

Memphis do a     a    -.--- 

Nashville do  - a    j    -. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  C«y Needs  improvement. a   .. 

Virginia:  ......  y  x 

Crewe  Unsatisfactory X    a    

Petersburg Needs  improvement X    

Roanoke    do x    

Washington:  y 

Bellingham ;,    ■°9.    : 5    i 

Edmonds  - Unsatisfactory     ..- -- *    ---  j 

Everett  Potential  health  hazard... X    a     J 

Hoquiam  do      .  J    

Raymond Unsatisfactory X    J 

Wishram  do 

*"S"e!d'. Potential  health  hazard X    ...  > 

Grafton  do X    . 

Point  Pleasant --do - ; 

Wisconsin:  LaCrosse Unsatistactory a 

Wyoming:  „ 

Green  River do *    -^ 

do.- - — * 

do X 


"X    ....  X 


X     X 


Riverton 
Rock  Springs.. 


Sheridan. 


.do- 


..XX 


..  X 


.t.. 


JAMES  MACY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  James  R.  Macy,  a  fine  young  men 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 

Mass  Tomorrow  for  James  Macy 
A  requiem   mass   will   be   offered   at   9:30 
A.M.    tomomw    at    SS.    Phillip    and    James 
Catholic  Church  lor  Army  Spec.  4  James  Rob- 
ert   Macy,    a    Baltimore    soldier    who    died 


January  4  of  stomach  and  chest  wounds  re- 
ceived while  he  was  serving  as  a  helicopter 
crewman  In  Vietnam. 

Specialist  Macy,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  R.  Macy  of  602  West  33d  street,  had 
been  In  Vietnam  Just  a  year  when  he  died 
In  a  hospital  near  Saigon. 

His  last  letter,  which  arrived  In  Baltimore 
the  day  he  died,  Informed  his  parents  of  the 
fatal  incident  near  Blnh  Thuy.  It  was  writ- 
ten December  23. 

"I  guess  you  know  by  now  .  .  .  that  I  got 
hit,"  he  wrote.  "They  did  me  up  pretty  good, 
and  I  got  wonderful  doctors.  God  Is  watching 
over  me  and  1 11  be  home  in  two  or  three 
weeks." 

AWARDED  TWO  MEDALS 

Specialist  Macy.  21,  had  twice  volunteered 
for  Vietnam  duty,  once  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  train  infantrymen  In  Jungle  fight- 
ing m  Panama,  and  later  when  he  asked  to 


stay  in  Vietnam  for  another  six  months  last 
June. 

A  graduate  of  Mergenthaler  Vocational- 
Technical  High  School,  he  enlisted  In  the 
Army  January  9.  1967,  after  working  for 
awhile  In  a  bakery. 

He  received  his  basic  training  at  Port  Knox, 
Ky..  and  was  In  Panama  eight  months  when 
he  asked  to  be  transferred  to  Vietnam. 

He  was  shipped  to  Vietnam  on  Jan.  3.  1968. 

He  was  awarded  an  Air  Medal  last  June, 
and  an  Army  Commendation  Medal  for  valor 
last  May.  both  while  he  was  fighting  with  the 
336th  Aviation  Company  as  a  door  gunner  on 
a  helicopter. 

play  makers  club  member 

Specialist  Macy  belonged  to  the  Keene  Me- 
morial Church  Playmakers  Club,  an  orga- 
nization that  toured  Baltimore  churches 
presenting  amateur  theatricals. 
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bMelMkll  uid  footlMU  In 


He  w*M  seilv*  la 
high  school. 

HU  fathw  drtves  4  truA  for  the  Aaaodated 
Transport  Companf. 

HI*  surrtTora.  b«4ldea  his  parent*.  Include 
three  brothers.  Ru«ell  T.  Macy,  Michael  J. 
Macy  and  John  A.  Macy.  and  a  slater.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bevlns,  a|l  of  Baltimore,  and  his 
paternal  grandmothjer.  Mrs.  Bessie  Roblnette, 
of  Anderson,  Ind. 
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NATIONAL  RURAL 
COOPERATIVE    ASSO- 

V 


HON.  ALVIK  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoNsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  dP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  \January  15,  1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKlJMr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
electric  systems  or  region  V  of  the  Na- 
ticmal  Rural  Eleciric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation held  their  pnnual  meeting  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  (September  15,  16,  and 
17.  1958. 

-The  jsglonal  mteting  was  attended  by 
814  farm  and  rtiril  leaders.  They  repre- 
sented 117  coopetatlves.  serving  some 
386,121  consumers  in  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin . 

Under  leave  to  [extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  placing  In  the  Record  several  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  during  the  3-day 
meetings.  These  resolutions  reflect  the 
views  and  expression  of  opinion  of  farm 
and  rural  electrification  leaders.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  t^  caD  these  significant 
resolutions  to  thei  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  cotnmend  district  V  and 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  for  tie  vital  role  they  are 
playing  in  our  country  today. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

RlSCLUnONS 
I.    BKA    LOAN    FTTNOa 

MThereas,  the  Congress  has  passed  and  the 
President  has  signed  Into  law  an  ap>proprla- 
tlon  bUl  which  protldea  for  an  REA  electric 
loan  program  of  jaTJD-niinion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  which  we  commend  them;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  the  Administration 
and  NRECA  are  ih  agreement  that  this 
amount  Is  far  short  of  the  demonstrated 
capital  needs  of  t4e  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives:  and 

Whereas,  addltionfel  cuts  likely  will  have  to 
tw  made  in  federal  [spending  as  a  result  of 
limitations  Imposea  by  the  Congress; 

Now.  therefore,  b^  It  resolved  that  we  urge 
ere  tar  y  of  Agriculture, 
REA  and  other  officials 
Itlonal  cuts  on  an  REA 
loan  program  that  Is  already  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America's  rural  electric 
systems.  While  we  recognize  the  need  for 
restraint  in  spending,  we  believe  It  Is  self- 
evident  that  It  Is  ncit  In  the  national  Interest 
to  financially  starv^  the  rural  electric  co-ops 
and  jeopardize  thalr  ability  to  meet  the 
growing  power  demands  of  their  rural  mem- 
ber-consumers. thx|s  Impeding  the  growth 
and  revltallzatlon  c^f  Rural  America; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  continue  ^nd  strengthen  the  G&T 
loan  program  undet  Section  4  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  i{  1936,  as  amended.  We 
urge  Congress  to  defeat  any  attempts  at  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  i  the  OAT  program. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  we  urge  ]  the  R£A  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  President 
and  Congress  to  be  jcognlzant  of  the  contin- 
uing urgent  needs  cif  the  rural  electrification 


the  President,  the 
the  Administrator 
not  to  Impose  add 
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program  as  they  develop  the  budget  for  fhe 
flocal  year  beginning  next  July  l; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  their 
support  for  the  adoption  of  an  RSA  electric 
loan  program  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
capital  needs  of  rural  electrics  and  to  effec- 
tively lower  the  rising  backlog  of  loan 
applications. 

3.  .^CITIEVINC  RUSAL-URBAN  BALANCE 

Whereas,  Rural  America  has  not  kept  pace 
economically  with  the  rest  of  America,  thus 
resulting  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural 
people  migrating  to  the' cities  in  search  of 
jobs,  better  health  and  medical  facllitlea, 
and  better  housing;  and 

Whereas,  this  migration  of  rural  people  to 
urban  areas  is  creating  serious  social  and 
economic  problems  in  urban  areas,  as  well 
as  contributing  to  the  dissolution  of  rural 
community  life;  and 

Whereas,  this  combination  of  lower  farm 
income  and  decreasing  number  of  farm 
families  is  eroding  the  rural  economy  and 
creating  for  rural  electric  systems  such  prob- 
lems as  Idle  meters,  lower  revenues,  shifting 
load  factors  and  difficulties  In  forecasting 
and  planning  service  improvements  and 
growth; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  a  sound 
national  policy  of  rural-urban  balance  be 
among  the  flnst  order  of  business  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  Administration  and  Con- 
gress, and  that  it  include  realistic  funding 
and  effective  coordination  of  programs  for 
full  development  of  rural  areas;  to  provide 
economic,  social  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  rural  areas,  thus  slowing  the 
migration  of  rural  people  to  urban  centers; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  of  America  commit  their  re- 
sources and  manpower  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  In  exerting  active  leadership  In 
achieving  soiind  rural-urban  balance  which 
Is  so  vital  to  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  NRECA  sup- 
port meaningful  efforts  to  relieve  the  oo«t- 
prlce  pressure  on  farm  fanUlles  who  are  con- 
tributing and  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  growth  of  our  national  economy  and  to 
the  soundness  of  our  nation's  heritage; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  where  possible 
and  appropriate  we  help  present  the  position 
of  the  farmer  to  the  consuming  public. 

3.    RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas,  the  natural  resources  of  our 
nation  are  a  vital  segment  of  our  total  wealth 
and  strength,  and  since  these  reso\irces  be- 
long to  all  the  people,  the  benefits  of  orderly 
development  should  be  available  to  all  the 
people;   and 

Whereas,  long-range  plans  and  compre- 
hensive surveys  should  be  made  by  a  co- 
ordinating group  to  determine  the  needs  of 
our  growing  population  and  future  genera- 
tions, rather  than  by  piece-meal,  short-term 
plans  and  projects,  and  it  Is  in  the  national 
public  Interest  that  our  resource  require- 
ments and  the  adequacy  of  our  resource  pro- 
grams be  constantly  before  the  entire  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  we  agree  with  the  philosophy 
that  the  gifts  of  nature  belong  to  all  the 
people  and  not  a  few;  and 

Whereas,  the  elimination  of  pollution  in 
our  rivers  and  ground  water  supplies  Is  a 
particularly  crucial  problem  requiring  Im- 
mediate attention  from  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments;  and 

Whereas,  multiple-purpose  dams.  Including 
hydroelectric  generation  and  pumped  stor- 
age, should  be  Included  in  all  water  resoxirce 
planning; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  ttrge 
Governors  and  representatives  of  all  states 
participating  In  River  Basin  Commissions  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  saluteoy  effects  of 
Federal  multl-pxirpose  developments.  Includ- 
ing hydroelectric  power,  in  the  areas  of  the 
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country  when  a  Federal  power  marketing 
program  exists;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  urge  all  rural 
electric  systems  to  support  the  election  or 
appointment  to  the  Commissions  of  men 
who  recognize  the  benefits  of  the  full  multi- 
purpose development  of  resources,  including 
hydroelectric  power;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  specifically 
support  the  tNckey-Llncoln  project  in  Maine 
This  has  been  shown  to  be  economically 
sound  and  it  would  benefit  the  entire  New 
England  area,  which  now  has  the  highest 
electrical  rates  in  the  nation. 

4.     SHARING     IN     BENEFITS     OT    ATOMIC     ENERGY 

(Aiken-Kennedy  bill  S.  2564) 

Whereas,  there  has  been  Introduced  in 
CongreES  legislation  known  as  the  Aiken- 
Kennedy  BUI  (S.  2564)  which  would  prohibit 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  from  issuing 
any  license  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  nuclear  generating  station  until  th,; 
applicant  therefor  has  granted  to  all  inter- 
ested parties,  including  other  electric  sys- 
tems, an  opportunity  to  participate  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms  In  the  ownership  of 
such  station,  and  has  agreed  to  make  the 
output  of  electricity  from  such  station  avail- 
able for  sale  on  non-discriminatory  terms 
to  all  entitles  engaged  In  the  distribution, 
transmission  or  sale  of  electric  energy; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  we 
strongly  support  the  principles  and  sub- 
stances of  S.  2564;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  the  regulatory  experi- 
ence of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
enable  that  agency  to  effectively  and  ex- 
pediently exercise  the  power  granted  by  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  S.  2564;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  urge  amend- 
ment of  3.  2564  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  exercise  the  regulatory 
powers  provided  for  therein,  and  that  no 
license  for  any  nuclear  generating  station  be 
approved  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
until  and  unless  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission shall  have  certified  to  AEC  that  the 
conditions  specified  by  S.  2564  as  to  partlci- 
Ftatlon  In  nuclear  generation  stations  and  as 
to  the  allocation  of  electricity  therefrom  have 
been  met;  and 

Be  it  further  reeolved  that  we  also  support 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  18667  (Holifield  and 
Price)  and  S.  3851  (Aiken  and  Anderson) 
which  would  assure  additional  anti-trust 
protection  In  the  licensing  of  nuclear  po^er 
reactors,  but  we  do  not  accept  these  measures 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Aiken-Kennedy  BUI 
(S.  2564). 

S.    ELECTRIC    POWER    RELIABILITY    ACT 

Whereas,  there  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  several  bills  containing  various  ver- 
sions of  legislation  generally  referred  to  as 
the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act,  all  of 
which  would  grant  broad  new  regulatory  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
the  areas  of  system  reliability,  regional  plan- 
ning, and  EHV  transmission  line  certification: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  we  en- 
dorse the  principle  and  objectives  of  the 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  as  embodied 
in  H.R.  12322  by  Congressman  Moas  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  NRECA 
Special  Ccmmlttee  on  FPC  Jurisdiction  is  re- 
quested. In  conjunction  with  the  NRECA 
General  Manager  and  staff,  to  maintain  con- 
tinuing surveillance  on  this  legislation,  and 
is  authorized  to  propose  such  additional 
amendments  thereto  as  it  may  consider  ap- 
propriate. 

6.    TERRrrOBIAL    INTEGRITT 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  reaffirm  the  unre- 
stricted right  and  responslbUlty  of  all  elec- 
tric systems  to  serve  those  areas  In  which 
they  initiated  service,  and  we  support  and 
wUI  defend  this  right  against  pirating  of 
territory  and  consumers  by  any  other  electric 
rvstem;  and 
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Be  it  further  resolved,  that  since  the  Con- 
eress  has  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated  its 
position  in  Senate  Resolution  21  of  the  86th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  which  states  "It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  each  of  these  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  (REA  financed  and 
non-REA  financed)  should  respect  the  cus- 
tomers and  users,  and  the  normal  field  of 
service  of  the  other,"  and  Indicated  its  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  problem  of  Senate 
Report  497  of  the  88th  Congress.  1st  Session, 
we  therefore  urge : 

(a)  that  the  Congress  and  appropriate  offi- 
cials m  the  state  and  Federal  governments — 
and  NRECA— Investigate  and  take  all  actions 
available  to  them  in  order  to  develop  and 
promote  measures  to  provide  territorial  in- 
tegrity among  all  electric  -systems;  and 

(b)  that  legislation  to  protect  the  service 
territories  of  rural  electric  systems  be  en- 
acted by  all  states  that  do  not  now  have 
adequate  legislation  and  we  urge  rural  elec- 
tric systems  In  states  having  satUfactory  leg- 
islation to  offer  assisUnce  based  on  their 
own  experiences  in  helping  to  develop  suit- 
able territorial  protection  legislation. 

7.    CO-OP-MUNICIPAL    CORPORATION 

Whereas,  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
municipal  electric  systems  have  numerous 
common  characteristics  and  share  many 
common  problems; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  rural 
electric  cooperatives  be  urged  to  explore  the 
poeeibllltles  of  gaining  strength  In  the  whole- 
sale power  area  by  working  together  with 
municipal  electric  systems. 

S.    FPC    JURISDICTION    OVER    RURAL    ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  unanimous 
and  well  reasoned  decision,  has  reaffirmed 
the  holding  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion that  FPC  has  no  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  REA-financed  cooperatives,  thereby 
lending  Judicial  vindication  to  the  position  so 
long  and  so  vigorously  advocated  by  NRECA; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  we 
commend  FPC  for  the  persuasive  argument 
of  its  position  upon  Judicial  review  and  urge 
NRECA  to  continue  iu  opposition  to  such 
Jurisdiction  during  the  present  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  seeking 
to  reverse  this  holding  of  no  Jurisdiction;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  commend 
the  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative  and  the 
Mlnnkota  Power  Cooperative  as  well  as  all 
of  the  rural  electric  systems  and  Federal 
agencies  which  have  participated  In  this 
case  in  support  of  respondents  Mlnnkota 
and  Dairyland. 

9.  OMNIBUS  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
vocations  and  divergent  interests,  share  a 
common  interest  as  consumers;  and 

Wheretis,  there  are  many  examples  of 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  used  by 
the  unscrupulous  and  the  negligent  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer's  pocketbook  and, 
all  too  frequently,  to  his  health  and  safety; 
and 

Whereas,  we  and  other  consumers,  as  weU 
as  reputable  manufacturers  and  retailers,  de- 
serve to  be  protected  against  fraud,  prlce- 
gouglng  and  indifference; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we 
urge  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
take  appropriate  and  effective  remedial 
action  for  the  protection  of  American  con- 
sumers in  the  following  areas : 

1.  Seeking  Improvements  in  the  quality 
of  equipment  service  and  repairs,  in  the 
honesty  of  product  warranties  and  guaran- 
tees; 

2.  Protecting  consumers  against  the  haz- 
ards of  radiation; 

3.  Seeking  stronger  and  more  effective  ac- 
tion from  the  departments  and  regulatory 
agencies  on  their  anti-trust  and  anti-mo- 
nopoly responsibilities; 
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4.  Curbing  sales  rackets  by  enactment  of 
a  Deceptive  Sales  Act; 

5.  Reducing  the  high  cost  of  prescription 
drugs; 

6.  I>rovlding  for  an  adequate  system  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  Inspection  of  domestic  and 
imported  fish,  shell  fish  and  seafood 
products; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  rural 
electric  leaders  to  work  with  allied  con- 
sumer groups,  such  as  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  and  the  various  state  con- 
.sumcr  organizations.  In  securing  beneficial 
consumer  legislation  at  both  the  state  and 
national  levels. 

10.    NRECA    LONG-RANGE    STUDY    COMMITTEE 

Whereas,  the  26  members  of  the  NREX^A 
Long-Range  Study  Committee  have  under- 
taken to  investigate  and  explore  with  the 
membership  the  objectives  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Program  and  ways  to  finance  Its 
activities:  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
have  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
have  traveled  from  area  to  area  in  order  to 
get  the  membership's  ideas  and  opinions 
about  the  future  course  of  the  program; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  to  Chairman 
J.  K.  Smith  and  the  members  of  the  NRECA 
Long-Range  Study  Committee  and  to  the 
NRECA  liaison  staff  members  for  their  un- 
tiring effort  m  redefining  our  program  ob- 
jectives and  in  finding  a  suitable  solution  to 
our  future  capital  requirements. 

1 1 .  CO-OP  MONTH 

Whereas.  October  1968  has  been  designated 
as  Co-op  Month: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  Re- 
gion V  urge  all  member  cooperatives  to  sup- 
pert  this  effort  m  every  way  possible. 
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to  return  to  country  of  takeoff  an  aerial  hi- 
jacker seeking  asylum,  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  could  immediately 
suspend  Cubana  Airlines  from  membership 
until  the  bandit  was  returned,  and,  if  this 
proved  insufficient,  could  establish  a  com- 
plete international  boycott  against  airlines 
continuing  to  serve  Cuba  or  any  country 
which  continued  to  receive  Cuban  planes. 
a.  E.  Kidder  Smith. 


A  SOLUTION  TO  HIJACKING? 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  hijacked  air- 
craft has  become  very  serious.  It  is  an 
issue  which  troubles  our  airlines,  but  be- 
yond that,  the  practice  seems  to  be 
spreading  to  other  areas  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  letter  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  a  New  York  newspaper: 
To  End  Sky-Jacking 

New  York,  Jan.  3, 1969. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  parlous  problem  of  aerial  hijacking 
could  probably  be  solved  if  all  signatories  of 
the  International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion— which  with  102  members  represents 
most  of  the  world's  scheduled  airlines,  in- 
cluding a  number  in  East  Europe — agreed 
that  international  air  service  and  ground 
servicing  would  be  immediately  suspended 
to  and  from  any  country  to  which  a  plane 
had  been  hijacked  unless  said  country 
handed  over  to  Interpol  the  aerial  bandit. 

Sky-Jacklng  Is,  of  course,  a  worldwide  prob- 
lem, and  has  already  occurred  several  times 
around  the  Mediterranean,  but  It  Is  most 
prevalent  in  connection  with  American 
planes  and  Cuba  (through  no  fault  of  the 
Cubans ) .  Cubana  Airlines,  a  member  of 
lATA,  now  files  externally  only  to  Mexico, 
hence  Is  little  subject  to  punlUve  measures. 
But  Cuba  itself  Is  served  from  Europe  by 
Aeroflot.  Czech  Airlines  and  Iberia,  both  the 
two  latter  being  members  of  LATA. 
If  Cuba  refused  to  arrest  on  arrival  and 
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HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Grady  Clay  of  Loui.s- 
ville,  Ky.,  which  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine section  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 8.  1968.  The  article  deals  with 
the  subject  of  coordinating  higher  edu- 
cation and  Mr.  Clay  received  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  make  a 
national  study  of  academic  consort'n. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

College  Consortia 
(By  Grady  Clay) 
No  football  teams  do  they  field,  no  de- 
grees do  they  award.  Nor  do  they  enroll 
students  But  what  they  are  doing,  these  new 
combinations  of  colleges  and  universities 
called  consortia,  may  revolutionize  higher 
education. 

By  this  time,  362  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  joined 
together  into  35  formal,  budgeted,  staffed, 
programmed  and  headquartered  outfits 
called  consortia. 

Newest  in  the  field  Is  In  Louisville,  where 
eight  colleges,  universities  and  seminaries 
have  agreed  to  form  a  consortium  for  the 
Louisville  region.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Ken- 
tuckiana  Metroverslty. 

What's  being  created  is  a  new  kind  of 
Institution  and  a  new  definition  of  campus. 
It's  based  on  processes,  rather  than  on  build- 
ings: on  new  agreements,  rather  than  new 
structures.  The  men  who  organize  them 
exude  a  sky's-the-limit  sense  of  excitement 
not  unlike  that  surrounding  men  who  orga- 
nize new   business   conglomerates. 

The  average  student  is  hardly  aware  of 
what's  happening,  except  that  in  many  con- 
sorting colleges,  he's  beginning  to  get  what 
amounts  to  a  passport.  Once  he's  registered 
at  one  college,  he  can  take  courses  at  many 
other  colleges.  Thousands  of  students  are 
doing  it— filling  out  a  minimum  of  extra 
forms,  paying  no  extra  lees. 

At  consorting  colleges,  students  borrow 
books  from  distant  libraries  at  no  charge  and 
with  httle  delay.  There's  one-day  book  ex- 
change among  many  consorting  campuses, 
and,  in  Northern  Ontario,  daily  deliveries  by 
plane. 

During  recent  weeks  I  have  visited  15  of 
these  35  new  consortia  and  interviewed  jcores 
of  officers,  deans  and  others.  They  range  from 
huge,  ultra-formal  groups  like  the  Committee 
of  Presidenta  of  the  Universities  of  Ontario, 
with  meetings  heavily  agendaed.  and  agendas 
heavily  footnoted,  to  such  modest  groups  as 
the  Texas  Association  of  Developing  Colleges, 
struggling  to  secure  more  funds  for  its  largely 
Negro  institutions. 

What  comes  clear  from  these  vlslta  and  in- 
terviews Is  a  crisis  for  the  small-  to  middle- 
sized  colleges  and  universities.  Many  are 
going  broke,  and  the  troubles  of  Kentucky 
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Southern  College  outelde  LiOulsviUe  are  typi- 
cal, thoiigh  perhaps  better  known  than  most. 

Most  consortia  have  been  born  out  of  trou- 
bles. The  one  in  Ontario  grew  out  of  a  threat 
that  the  province  tnlght  force  all  14  uni- 
versities to  becomei  one  huge  University  of 
the  Province  of  Onjtarlo.  Many  others  have 
been  simply  semltmergers  by  struggling 
small  colleges  trying  to  survive.  Most  often, 
as  in  Louisville.  It'i  a  combination  of  pres- 
sures. Kentucky  Southern  College  Is  trying 
to  stay  alive,  the  'University  of  Louisville 
faces  a  dlfBcult  tderger-marrlage-or-allow- 
ance  with  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
two  Catholic  colleges  have  Just  merged  into 
Bellarmlne-Ursuline).  All  eight  institutions 
here  see  some  safetkr  in  numbers,  and  ways 
to  serve  the  community  better  through  Joint 
efTorts  while  maintaining  each  one's 
autonomy.  I 

None  of  the  35  l^ave  had  smooth  sailing. 
Even  the  oldest  of  them  all,  the  Claremont 
Colleges  organized  In  1935  on  one  campus 
35  miles  from  Los  iingeles.  have  their  trou- 
bles. When  I  was  there  recently  the  presi- 
dents faced  studen ;  agitation  arising  from 
the  six  presidents'  sfforts  Jointly  to  control 
student  "obstructlans"  (barring  ROTC  re- 
cruiters from  their  work,  etc.).  On  the  sur- 
face, consorting  IooIls  easy  but  like  all  mar- 
riages, these  have  their  quarrels  and.  oc- 
cjwlonaMy;  ^  divorce.  What  lies  ahead  for 
small  anit- under-fli.anced  colleges  universi- 
ties that  go  it  al<  ne  is  frightening.  New 
Junior  (community  I  colleges  are  springing 
up  at  the  rate  of  c  ne  a  week,  offering  tax- 
supported  cheap  tu  tlon  that  pulls  students 
away  from  many  private  schools.  The  private 
schools  absorb  eacti  year  a  smaller  percen- 
tage of  the  new  collegians — 50  per  cent  In 
1950.  41  i>er  cent  Ir  1960.  and  about  33  per 
cent  in  1967.  Private  tuition  keeps  going  up— 
12' 2  per  cent  a  year  In  Texas.  And  the  big 
state  universities  k  tep  getting  bigger — and 
richer. 

As  If  financial  pressure  weren't  enough, 
student  pressure  Is  also  pushing  many  col- 
leges into  consortia .  I  believe  this  will  In- 
crease as  more  stud  tnt  activists  see  gains  to 
be  achieved  by  at1  ending  a  multi-campus 
institution,  enjoying  in  effect,  a  passport  to 
higher  education  ai  ywhere  in  his  region. 

Only  the  most  cal  lous  or  unthinking  want 
to  abandon  private  ligher  education,  if  any- 
thing so  deeply  root  id  could  be  "abandoned." 
Good  small  liberal-irts  colleges  are  rare  Jew- 
els, and  all  one  needs  to  do  to  appreciate 
them  is  to  visit  Canada,  where  there  are 
comparatively  fewei  than  in  the  U.S.  Cana- 
dian educators'  env;  of  the  American  private 
college  system  hits  i  visiting  American  with 
great  force. 

Further,  recent  sti  idles  such  as  that  chaired 
by  John  D.  Mosel  ly.  president  of  Austin 
(Tex.)  College,  male  a  compelling  case  for 
"the  dual  system  )f  higher  education" — a 
continuing  comblna  ;ion  of  public  and  private 
institutions.  Even  In  Texas,  where  school 
land-and-mineral  r  svenues  provide  a  huge 
kitty  for  the  public  colleges /universities, 
the  Moseley  group  says  it's  vital  to  keep  the 
private  schools  opei  atlng. 

The  typical  small  -college  president  spends 
much  of  his  time  these  days  in  "develop- 
ment," which  is  a  p>lite  word  in  this  context 
for  money-hustling— often  just  to  keep  from 
going  broke.  And  the  fact  that  there  are  said 
to  be  more  than  30<  vacant  presidential  Jobs 
at  the  moment  Is  one  testimony  to  the  pres- 
sure. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  that  the  small 
college  can  survive  only  by  consorting,  for 
this  Is  obviously  m  it  true.  Many  small  col- 
leges are  so  well-*  ndowed  they  can  go  It 
alone,  and  the  fee  ling  of  being  thus  well 
Insulated  from  co  npetitive  pressures  has 
made  some  prestigious  institutions,  such 
as  Amherst,  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke, 
rather  lofty  In  tb<  past  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  "public  member"  of  their  Plve 
College  Cooperatior ,  the  University  of  Mas- 
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sachusetta.  (Hampshire  College,  the  flXtta, 
opens  in  1970.)  But  since  forming  a  con- 
sortium in  the  1960'8,  the  private  coUegea 
have  watched  "little  ole  Mass  Aggie"  grow 
from  13,000  to  over  35,000  students  and  be- 
come a  towering  center  of  Intellectual  life 
with  a  high  outpul  of  PhDs. 

While  the  social  distance  has  diminished, 
seven  miles  still  separate  Amherst  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  from  Smith  over 
at  Northampton.  Thus  both  Amherst  and 
Smith  have  invested  heavily  In  new  fine  arts 
centers.  An  outsider  wonders  "why  dupli- 
cate?" But  Insiders  say  each  campus  needs 
its  own,  close  at  hand,  and  not  a  long  bus 
ride  away.  Yet  the  flve-college  cooperation 
Includes  many  successful  swap  agreements: 
Smith  and  Amherst  are  setting  up  a  Joint 
American-studies  department,  there  are 
plans  for  an  urban-studies  center  to  in- 
clude other  colleges  at  nearby  Springfield. 

Therein  lies  the  revolution  taking  place 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "university." 
Taken  collectively,  the  consortia  are  begin- 
ning to  act  like  new  educational  institu- 
tions, with  some  of  the  central  powers  of 
the  university,  while  retaining  much  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  independent  college.  None 
of  the  new  consortia  yet  grant  degrees.  But 
even  that  day  may  not  be  far  off. 

Once  colleges  t>egin  swapping  students 
there's  no  end  to  what  they  will  try.  Some 
have  even  succeeded  in  adopting  the  same 
school-year  calendar.  "Now.  we've  reached 
the  miUenlum — common  school  holidays," 
said  one  amazed  professor. 

There  are  two  basic  movements  taking 
place  within  these  new  consortia.  The  most 
Important  is  Information — a  f)CK>d  of  trans- 
mitted data  moving  electronically,  as  well 
as  via  Increasing  phone  calls,  correspond- 
ence, etc.  Next  is  the  inter-(;ampus  migra- 
tion of  students  and  professors.  The  latter 
is  not  yet  a  huge  flow,  but  its  potential  is 
great. 

Within  the  five  Washington  Consortium 
universities,  fewer  than  400  graduate  stu- 
dents out  of  13,000  in  the  region  last  year 
were  moving  inter-campus  to  take  courses 
not  available  on  their  home  campus.  That's 
not  many,  but  it's  double  the  total  four  years 
ago.  The  number  taking  off-campus  courses 
within  the  Western  Massachusetts  consor- 
tium was  434  in  1963-4  and  may  reach  1,000 
this  year.  Last  fall  the  Associated  (ten)  Col- 
leges of  the  Midwest  began  using  a  single- 
application  form  for  all  prospective  students, 
and  everywhere  a  visitor  encounters  the  as- 
sumption that  inter-campus  migration  will 
continue  to  increase  sharply. 

Pressure  from  students  will  bring  it,  If 
nothing  else  does.  "Students  are  no  longer 
'nationalistic' "  observes  Dean  Marjorie 
Downing  of  Scripps  College  In  the  Claremont, 
Calif.,  cluster.  "They  come  here  because  it's 
a  consortium,  and  they  want  to  start  right 
out  taking  courses  at  different  campuses." 
It  was  pressure  from  students  that  changed 
the  Claremont  Colleges'  rules  against  fresh- 
man campus-hopping.  Now  they  can  move 
about  after  only  one  semester. 

Most  of  these  colleges  swap  professors  oc- 
casionally or  regtilarly,  or  for  as  long  as  a 
year.  Sometimes  this  is  called  "overtime  bor- 
rowing" and  is  done  only  in  emergencies. 
S<x)n  there  will  be  several  consortium  pro- 
fessors moving  about  among  member  col- 
leges. There  is  now  a  Consortium  Fellow — 
a  young  lady,  it  turns  out — working  in  the 
office  of  the  Five  College  Coordinator  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  consortium,  and 
many  such  training  fellowships  are  in  the 
wlnci. 

Consortia  have  helped  speed  up  the  amaz- 
ing growth  in  use  of  the  4-1-4  school  calen- 
dar. This  calendar  has  two  foiir-month  se- 
mesters separated  by  a  "free"  or  experimental 
January  for  independent  study  and  research. 
The  free  month  also  allows  faculty  to  experi- 
ment with  innovative  four-week  courses. 

Last  year  only  80  colleges  were  on  4-1-4. 
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This  fall  the  number  had  risen  to  120.  "We 
expect  half  our  20  college  members  will  be 
on  4-1-4  in  another  year  or  so"  says  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Marrotte,  executive  director  of  the 
Piedmont  University  Center  at  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.  Robert  Adklns,  director  of  the 
Dakota  Accord,  observes  that  4-1-4  has 
greatly  facilitated  Inter-campus  cooperation. 

One  significant  offshoot  can  be  seen  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  Florida  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege acts  as  dispatcher -expediter  for  January 
charter  plane  flights  to  Europe  for  students 
In  approved  four-week  programs  from  12  col- 
leges all  over  the  nation.  By  this  month,  10'3 
students  had  signed  up  for  this  coming 
"free"  January,  double  the  number  last  Jan- 
uary. 

Many  consortia  are  well  down  the  road 
toward  regional  networks  that  will  link  their 
libraries,  data  banks,  registrar  offices,  book- 
keepers and  other  Information  centers.  The 
Dayton-Miami  Valley  registrars  now  check 
up  by  telephone  to  see  if  there  are  vacancies 
left  in  courses  anywhere.  Soon  they  may  use 
a  consortium  computer  to  check  on  available 
seats.  Just  like  the  airlines. 

Three  Kansas  City  consortium  colleges 
have  installed  first-generation  computers  as 
a  step  toward  all  16  members  getting  "on 
line"  with  more  sophisticated  equipment. 

One  of  the  most  business-like  consortia 
has  Its  headquarters  on  an  open  rise  some 
15  miles  north  of  Dallas — the  Texas  Asso- 
ciation for  Graduate  Education  and  Research 
(TAGER) .  It  owns  a  250-foot-hlgh  micro- 
wave-tower from  which  it  beams  seven  edu- 
cational channels.  All  programs  originate 
"live"  In  studios  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity and  other  member -colleges.  They  feed 
through  a  200-mile  cable/microwave  system 
into  classrcx>ms  in  16  of  the  local  high-tech- 
nology Industries  such  as  General  Dynamics, 
LTV,  Sun  Oil  and  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.. 
where  aspiring  PhD  candidates  attend  TV 
classes  on  the  Job.  Subjects  include  high 
math,  nuclear  physics  and  quantum  me- 
chanics. Six  more  firms  Joined  the  learning 
net  in  September  and,  says  TAGER  Presi- 
dent R.  W.  Olsen,  "We  are  trying  to  link  all 
of  North  Texas  into  one  community  of  schol- 
ars." He  has  at  least  14  more  local  industries 
on  his  prospect  list  for  TV  classes. 

Strong  ties  to  the  business  community  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  Dayton-Mlaml  Valley 
Consortium,  says  Its  president.  Charles  J. 
Armstrong.  It  has  11  Institutional  members, 
with  30,000  students  and  seven  associate 
members,  including  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  Monsanto  Research  Corp..  and  IBM- 
Dayton.  "'This  reflects  the  interest  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  which  helped  us  get 
started." 

In  September,  all  16  campuses  in  the 
Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher 
Education  were  linked  by  a  Dial-a-Net  system 
leased  from  Southwest  Bell  at  $72,000  per 
year.  By  using  this  net.  professors  can  send 
or  get  tele-lectures,  can  arrange  conference 
calls,  and  later  use  teletype,  facsimile  or  elec- 
trotypewriter  equipment  via  the  network. 

While  most  consortia  are  moving  messages 
and  people,  not  many  have  yet  shown  the 
capacity  to  produce  offspring.  But  several 
have  come  off  well  Indeed.  The  Pour  Colleges 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  have  become 
the  Five  College  Cooperation  since  the  four 
originals  helped  to  bring  about  the  birth  of 
the  fifth,  Hampshire  College.  This  newcomer 
will  open  to  students  in  1970,  its  concep- 
tion having  been  aided  by  the  consortium  of 
Amherst,  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges 
plus  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The 
group  even  managed  to  get  Hampshire  pre- 
accredlted,  and  now  under  construction  on 
a  500-acre  tract  of  beautiful  rolling  land  a 
couple  miles  outside  Amherst,  Mass.  Like 
many  consortia  this  one  began  small — as  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  (storage)  Center  for 
little-used  b(x>k8  la  1951,  and  is  now  much 
expanded. 
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SUnllM-ly.  the  Claremont  CoUegee  near  Los 
An— lea.  Calif.  (Pomona  being  the  bert- 
^^Swn)  have  helped  create  several  of  their 
own  memb«8.  Latest  addlUon  wUl  be  mi  ex- 
Utlng  Catholic  college.  Immaculate  Heart, 
which  moves  soon  from  an  old  campus  in  Los 
Axuteles,  and  will  share  land  and  other  ad- 
va^tagee  as  an  "affiliate"  at  Claremont.  AU 
the  Claremont  group  set  limiU  on  their  en- 
rollment: Pomona  at  1.300  and  the  rest  at 
800  However,  a  visitor  is  tempted  to  wonder 
how  long  the  latest  limits  will  last  under 
pressure.  They  were  recently  raised  from  1.100 
and400,  respecUvely. 

Among  the  most  Innovative  consortia  is 
the  10-member  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest  (in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Iowa  and 
Illinois)  which  has  headquarters  at  the 
Newberry  Library.  Chicago.  It  specializes  in 
off-campus  activities.  At  the  moment  it  is 
busy  preparing  a  Center  for  the  Visual  and 
Performing  ArU  in  New  York  City,  to  which 
all  its  member  students  and  faculties  will 
have  access.  In  fact.  15  institutions  now  are 
maneuvering  to  build  or  acquire  graduate  art 
centers  in  New  York  and  seem  headed  to- 
ward a  kind  of  duplication  which  consortia 
seek  to  avert,  says  Andrew  W.  Morgan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and 
School  of  Design.  His  institute  is  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  consortium  and  has  spun 
off  another— the  Union  of  Independent  Col- 
leges of  Art. 

The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 
supports  a  wilderness  field  station  in  North- 
ern Minnesota,  Joint  seminars  with  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  and  a  co-op  program 
with  Cuttlngton  College  in  Liberia,  West 
Africa.  Operating  out  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
the  Union  for  Experiment  and  Innovation  in 
Higher  Education  (10  colleges)  has  field  cen- 
ters in  Hawaii,  Pikeville.  Ky..  Manhattan, 
and  uptown  Chicago. 

The  Dayton-Miami  Valley  Consortium  has 
recently  agreed  to  form  a  consortium  press, 
with  Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs  ced- 
ing Its  own  college  press  to  the  group  as  a 
nucleus.  The  Five  Colleges  in  Western 
Massachusetts  Jointly  sponsor  and  subsidize 
"The  Massachusetts  Review,"'  an  independ- 
ent qutu-terly  Journal. 

An  unusual  history  lies  behind  the  Wash- 
ington CJonsortium  of  Universities,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies.  The  Center  "broke  the 
ice"  that  formerly  separated  the  five  univer- 
sities, and  helped  bring  them  together.  It 
runs— among  other  things— a  sophisticated 
computer-assisted  "gaming  room"  for  prob- 
lems in  decisionmaking.  Here  are  conducted 
future-oriented  seances  to  which  local  plan- 
ning groups  and  universities  have  access.  And 
there's  a  possibility  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion may  one  day  Join  the  Washington  Con- 
sortium, having  already  taken  over  from  a 
consortium  university  the  Job  of  publishing 
the  only  comprehensive  calendar  of  academic 
events  in  the  Washington  region. 

Many  consortia  are  beginning  to  run  ver- 
sions of  "middle  school"  or  pre-college  train- 
ing courses  to  help  urban  black  students 
prepare  for  college.  At  least  one  consortium 
conducts  training  seminars  for  university  and 
college  trustees,  and  nearly  all  offer  seminars 
for  special -purpose  groups  from  aU  their 
colleges. 

"Needless  competition"  is  the  bane  of 
higher  education,  and  most  consortia  try 
to  persuade  their  members  to  avoid  expensive 
duplication.  Often,  the  mere  act  of  getting 
together  convinces  faculties  that  it  really 
doesn't  make  sense  for  two  college  neighbors 
to  offer  lltUe-attended  courses  In,  let  us  say, 
Japanese  historiography.  Why  not  combine? 
They  often  do.  GraduaUy— although  quietly, 
there's  a  great  deal  of  weeding-out  going  on. 
Or,  as  they  say  at  Smith  CoUege,  the  courses 
in  Arabic  have  been  "phased  out." 

A  recent  student  editorial  In  the  Claremont 
(Calif.)  CoUeglan  described  that  six-college 
consortium  as  "a  unique  brotherhood  based 
on  cash."  This  is  a  clue  to  the  widespread 


belief  that  a  college  can  cut  all  Its  «tP«Mes 
lust  by  Joining  a  consortium.  Actually  there 
can  be  many  savings  through  group  negotia- 
tion and  purchases  of  equipment,  supplies. 
etc  and  the  idea  of  combining  colleges  for 
fund-raising  purposes  Is  old  and  well- 
established.  ^^  .  ,.  , 
But  consortia  are  far  more  than  dollar- 
savers  The  best  are  truly  Instruments  where- 
by basic  changes  can  take  place  in  the  struc- 
txire  and  administration— resulting  in  a  new 
kind  of  education  for  millions  of  students. 
Prom  dozens  of  men  I've  heard  many  versions 
of  this  same  thought:  "Our  sights  have  been 
riiscd.  our  faculties  exposed  to-  new  ideas; 
we  have  learned  new  methods,  and  released 
the  creative  energies  of  tenchers  in  un- 
expected ways." 

As  noted  earlier,  some  consortia  have  been 
put  together  since  1966  chiefly  to  let  their 
members  get  federal  grants.  Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  especially  favors  col- 
leges in  consortia,  and  part  of  the  rush  be- 
hind the  formation  of  the  Louisville  con- 
sortium was  to  meet  the  federal  grant-ap- 
plication deadline  in  November. 

In  the  longer  run.  consortia  may  also  be- 
come known  for  their  influence  on  mergers 
and  sub-groupings.  Two  of  the  Kansas-Mis- 
souri consortium  colleges  are  now  talking 
merger,  and  such  moves  seem  to  be  an  oc- 
casional outcome  when  small  weak  colleges 
come  face-to-face  with  their  stronger  com- 
petitors in  a  consortium.  Also,  natural 
clusterings  are  taking  place  "'We're  begin- 
ning to  form  sub-groups  around  urban 
areas,"  observes  Dr.  Paul  A  Marrotte  of  the 
Piedmont  University  Center. 

It  Is  true  that  many  colleges  can  now 
point  to  consortium  activities  to  Justify  long- 
overdue  increases  in  tuition,  and  to  assist 
in  fund-raising.  "Look  at  the  better  edu- 
cation we're  providing"  is  their  pitch.  It  also 
appears  that  many  large  donors,  such  as 
the  Ford  Foundation,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  pushing  the  idea,  which  is  coming  to 
mean  ""consort — or  else!" 

To  see  a  consortium  in  action,  let  us  con- 
sider a  meeting  in  a  plush  motel  near  Kan- 
sas City's  famed  County  Club  Plaza.  One 
night  recently.  35  teachers  gathered  there 
from  16  colleges  and  universities  in  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Iowa. 

Robert  Eberle,  young  research  director  for 
the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  was  showing 
a  premiere  of  his  18-mlnute  multiple-slide 
show,  "Cultural  Influences  of  Europe  in  the 
time  of  William  Shakespeare."  He  was  using 
four  projectors,  483  slides,  and  a  new  slide- 
and-soundtape  coding  device  that  cost  $2,000. 
The  show  had  Uken  two  4Vi  weeks  to  as- 
semble, and  followed  the  exciting  multi- 
Image  format  made  popular  at  Expo  '67. 

When  the  display  was  over,  one  teacher 
stood  up  and,  fighting  back  her  tears,  said: 
•In  all  my  years  of  teaching.  I've  never  seen 
such  a  wonderful  way  of  making  Shake- 
speare's times  come  alive  for  my  students." 
Eberle's  show,  which  is  now  being  fur- 
ther perfected  to  tour,  was  one  fruit  of 
$630,000  in  Federal  Title  III  higher-educa- 
tion grants  made  this  year  to  members  of 
the  Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  High- 
er Education,  or  KCRCHE.  This  consortium 
is  spending  540.440  on  audio-visual  aids  such 
as  Eberle's  show,  which  will  soon  begin  tour- 
ing 16  colleges  and  universities,  members  of 
KCRCHE,  in  three  states.  Another  $37,840 
Is  budgeted  to  help  the  13  smaller  and  less 
affluent  colleges  Improve  the  quality  of 
other  visual  aids— and  to  teach  teachers 
how  best  to  use  them. 

The  Eberle  show  I  attended  was  part  of 
a  two-day  seminar  for  teachers  who  use 
visual  aids,  and  is  evidence  of  the  way 
KCRCHE  has  gone  about  becoming  one  of 
the  most  versatile  and  well-sUffed  academic 
consortia  in  the  nation.  It  can  be  taken  as 
a  model,  both  in  the  philosophy  and  the  pro- 
fessional expertise  that  guides  its  operations. 
Scattered  about  in  rather  unobtrusive  of- 
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flees  in  the  southern  suburbs  (the  ft^ff  works 
on  a  low-visibility  policy  to  avoid  the  Big 
Headquarters  Look) ,  KCRCHE  was  organized 
in  1962  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  higher  edu- 
cation offered  students  in  this  region. 

There-B  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Kansas 
City  region  for  students  to  stay  close  to 
home  Comparatively  few  go  East  to  col- 
lege—New York  City  is  1.250  miles  away— 
and  so  parents  and  higher  education  peo- 
ple tend  to  feel  a  special  responsibility  to  im- 
prove local  institutions. 

"Tills  thing  was  created  so  these  Institu- 
tions  could   share   their   dilemmas   and   see 
what    they    could    undertake    together   as    a 
CToup."  recalls  Homer  C.  Wadsworth.  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Trusts 
and   Foundations,   and   an   Important  nego- 
tiator for.  and  recipient  of  Ford  Foundation 
funds   and   other   grants   in   this   region.   As 
one  of  Kansas  City's  foremost,  movers-and- 
■^hakers,  he  has  consistently  pushed  higher 
education  higher  on  local  and  regional  pri- 
ority lists.  .       ,  ^ 
Small  liberal  colleges  are  vital   parts  of  a 
regional   network  "that   filters-upward   good 
eraduate  students  into  the  universities,     in 
Wadsworth's  view.  "Tliere  are  priceless  young 
people  of  great  potential  in  all  these  small 
colleges.   You're   got   to   find    them.   We    are 
running  out  of  trained  people  to  do  the  work 
of  the  world,  so  you  must  keep  your  eye  on 
these  small  places  that  turn  out  extraordi- 
nary people— especially  those  with  solid  serv- 
ice   motivations   who   want   to   be   useful    to 
others."  .       , 
Thus  13  private  colleges,  averaging  about 
750  students  each,  form  the  bulk  of  KCRCHE 
members.  These,  plus  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City.  Central  State  College, 
and  Metropolitan  Junior  Collegfe-Kansas  City, 
form  the  consortium. 

In  the  formal  language  of  academic  peo- 
ple KCRCHE  tries  "to  provide  -ystematic 
communication,  cooperative  programming, 
planning  and  action,  and  to  serve  as  an  in- 
formation center  which  could  assemble  and 
pre-tent  a  complete  and  accurate  picture  ol 
higher  educational  resources  in  the  greater 
Kansas  City  area."  It  currently  helps  run  43 
programs  for  its  16  members,  which  pay 
$4,000  each  in  annual  dues. 

To  this  $64,000  has  been  added  the  $630.- 
000  from  Washington  this  year  under  Title 
III  plus  smaller  foundations  grants  and  con-- 
tractual  income  giving  the  consortium  a  total 
administered  budget  this  year  of  around 
$800,000. 

As  a  kind  of  model  contemporary  consor- 
tium KCRCHE  is  a  voluntary  coalition  ol 
public  and  private,  religious  and  sectarian, 
large  and  small  institutions  that  have  pooled 
their  interests,  and  some  cash,  to  solve  mu- 
tual problems.  It  has  a  wide  geographic 
spread,  over  200  miles  and  three  states. 

President  Herbert  Wood  typifies  the  high 
quality  of  the  staff  he  h.is  assembled.  He  is  a 
PhD  from  Columbia  University  in  interna- 
tional administration,  worked  for  two  sum- 
niprs  at  the  United  Nations,  and  keeps  office 
records  U.N.-style.  He  was  an  assistant  der.n 
at  the  University  of  Maine.  Michigan  Fellow 
in  College  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  was  involved  in  giving  birth 
to  another  consortium,  the  Great  Lakes  Col- 
lege Association  at  Detroit  Airport. 

Tall,  industrious  and  articulate.  Wood  has 
a  vast  command  of  those  Involved  academic 
cadences  which  soothe  the  souls  and  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  other  college  people.  His 
language  Is  filled  with  "vis"  and  not  with  "I." 
He  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  dedicated 
persuader  and  negotiator,  anxious  that  no 
college  shall  suffer  loss  of  autonomy.  Also,  as 
Wadsworth  observes,  "he  knows  where  the 
dollars  are." 

KCRCHE  has  emerged  into  the  big-time. 
Most  of  its  27-man  staff  has  moved  in  since 
June,  and  its  history  Is  being  written  as  a 
PhD  thesis  by  Richard  Lancaster  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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President  Wood  h*a  aurrounded  hlouclf 
with  able  people,  ttie  latest  being  vice  presi- 
dent Henry  Halstead.  former  vice  president 
of  the  Aaeoclated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  a 
Chicago-based  conMrtlum.  Another  la  young 
Lewis  Patterson,  wtio  does  long-range  plan- 
ning, and  edits  "Tt|e  Acqualnter,"  the  only 
newsletter  that  linis  all  the  new  consortia 
people.  Patterson  bis  also  talcen  the  lead  in 
trying  to  organize  •  national  association  of 
consorting  academics,  and  says  flnnly,  "We 
are  not  playing  aroutid." 

Laymen  who  encqunter  one  of  these  com- 
plicated outfits  for  the  fljrst  time  are  likely 
to  be  repelled  either  by  the  fuzzy  language 
which  fKJurs  out  of 'higher  education,  or  by 
the  seemingly  spon^  quality  of  Institutions 
based  on  "arrangem#nts." 

One  of  KCRCHE's  biggest  Jobs  is  managing 
information  for  anc^  among  its  16  members, 
especially  the  13  sm^ll  colleges  It's  clear  that 
many  small  colleges  barely  manage  to  survive, 
much  less  Iceep  reoords  that  can  convince 
foundations  or  legislatures  that  they  deserve 
more  money  except!  out  of  pity  or  charity. 
Thus  KCRCHE  has  ^un  a  computer-assisted 
record-keeping  project  at  little  Tarkio  Col- 
lege as  a  pilot  project  for  all  16  Institutions, 
and  has  linked  thre^  into  the  first  small  net- 
work. Before  long  itl  expects  to  have  a  com- 
plete college  Informiition  system,  with  com- 
mon record-keeping  forms,  procedures  mak- 
ing for*  Crulck  analysis  of  business  and 
acSdemHTperf  orman(  ;es. 

By  next  year  they  hope  to  have  assembled 
a  sound  enough  datd  base  or  library  of  com- 
puterized records  so  that  deans  and  teachers 
may  auaalyze  their  operations  to  a  degree 
never  before  possiblj.  This  sort  of  'institu- 
tional researcli"  is  growing  rapidly  among 
consortia  and  elsewhere  in  higher  education. 
Thanks  in  part  to  the  Influence  of  William 
H  Schecter,  presld  tnt  of  Tarkio  College, 
there's  a  growing  el  Fort  to  develop  a  man- 
agement-oriented ii  formation  system  that 
links  all  16  instltutlDns  (Tarkio  is  a  pioneer 
in  other  fields  as  w(ill:  It  has  students  sit- 
ting on  the  Ijoard  of  trustees. )  Stanley  Love, 
director  of  support  lervices  program  for  the 
16  institutions,  alms  at  trying  to  help  them 
become  more  efficient,  in  part  through  Joint 
buying  of  goods  and  services  ranging  from 
t>oolu  to  automobil(6  to  insurance  policies 
for  teachers.  Self -int  ;rest  of  each  college  will 
lead  it  into  cooper  ition,  he  believes,  and 
he  can  be  privately  eathuslastic  alx>ut  dollar 
savings  ahead.  In  public,  however,  he  and 
Wood  tend  to  be  ca  Jtious  in  talking  about 
"savings"  which  is  the  academic  term  for 
profits. 

Thus  KCRCHE  ac  :s  more  like  a  business 
on  the  one  hand,  aid  like  a  uQiverslty  on 
the  other,  using  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and 
trade-offs  to  save  m<  ney.  offer  more  courses, 
and  improve  the  qui,lity  of  teaching  for  the 
32,000  students  at  lt<  member  colleges.  Two- 
thlrda  of  its  current  budget  goes  for  aca- 
demic improvements 

Perhaps  the  most  agnificant  new  addition 
to  its  staff  is  not  tlie  men  concerned  with 
computers,  visual  ads  or  budgets  but  its 
new  coordinator  of  student  affairs — a  young 
man  hired  this  fall  to  provide  a  link  with 
students.  If — as  some  consortia  people  ex- 
pect— student  activiiits  will  next  turn  their 
attention  to  these  "Invisible  metroversittes," 
KCRCHE  for  one  intiinds  to  be  ready. 


THE  CASE  AGnlNST  LAURENCE 
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OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  Neiw  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  last  ^ear,  the  Government 
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of  South  Africa  began  prosecution 
against  Laurence  Gandar.  editor  of  the 
Rand  Dolly  Mall.  Gandar  is  being 
brought  to  trial  because  of  the  publica- 
tion in  his  newspaper,  3  years  ago,  of  a 
series  of  articles  alleging  maladminis- 
tration in  South  African  prisons. 

These  articles  allegedly  violate  a  clause 
In  the  South  African  Prisons  Act  which 
make  it  a  crime  to  publish  any  informa- 
tion concerning  any  prison  knowing  such 
information  is  false  or  without  taking 
reasonable  steps  to  Insure  that  the  Infor- 
mation is  accurate.  This  is  only  one  of  a 
host  of  South  African  laws  which  have 
the  effect  of  severely  restricting  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  other  civil  liberties  long 
cherished  by  Western  nations. 

The  London  Observer  and  the  London 
Times  recently  printed  articles  describing 
circumstances  in  the  prisons  and  outlin- 
ing the  several  provisions  of  law  which 
infringe  on  the  lives  of  South  Africans 
seeking  only  to  exercise  their  rights.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  these 
stories  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  London  (England)  Observer,  Nov. 

12,  1968] 

The  C.*8e  Against  Laurence  Gandar 

The  busiest  hangman  in  the  world  is  a 
South  African.  Half  the  world's  Judicial  ex- 
ecutions take  place  in  Pretoria  Central  Prison, 
where  a  special  gallows  with  multiple  nooses 
is  used  to  hang  an  average  of  100  people  every 
year. 

Corporal  punishment:  in  the  past  16  years 
more  than  one  million  strokes  have  been  im- 
posed on  more  than  200,000  offenders.  (Last 
year,  nearly  600,000  new  prisoners  were  re- 
ceived into  South  African  prisons,  six  times 
the  figure  for  England  and  Wales  which  has 
more  than  twice  the  population  of  South 
Africa.) 

In  1965  policemen  used  firearms  against  172 
fleeing  suspects  and  killed  70  of  them. 

These  are  a  few  statistical  examples  of  the 
free  use  of  violence  in  South  Africa — openly 
and  legally.  What  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine is  how  much  violence  is  inflicted  sur- 
reptitiously and  illegally. 

TORTtIRE 

That  prisoners  have  been  kicked  to  death, 
whipped,  shot  and  subjected  to  electric  shock 
torture  is  not  in  issue,  because  the  courts 
have  made  such  finding  in  a  number  of  cases. 
In  1964  there  were  69  cases  of  policemen 
found  guilty  of  unlawful  violence  to  persons 
in  their  custody,  the  victims  being  44  pris- 
oners. 21  suspects  and  foiir  witnesses. 

The  most  notorious  of  these  cases  con- 
cerned four  white  policemen  at  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Bultfontein  who,  in  the  course  of 
investigating  a  minor  theft  from  a  shop, 
whipped  an  African  susp>ect,  partially  choked 
and  suffocated  him  by  tying  his  head  in  a 
plastic  bag.  threw  him  to  the  ground  so  that 
his  skull  crashed  violently  on  the  floor,  and 
subjected  him  to  electric  shocks  while  he  was 
trussed  in  a  sitting  position.  The  suspect  was 
killed  by  this  treatment,  and  the  station 
commander  at  the  police  station  where  this 
happened  tried  to  hush  the  matter  up.  At 
the  subsequent  trial  one  of  the  policemen 
said  that  these  methods  of  interrogation  were 
common  throughout  the  country. 

Was  this  policeman  correct,  or  is  the  Oov- 
emment  right  in  its  claim  that  only  a  few 
"black  sheep,"  who  are  firmly  dealt  with  by 
their  superiors,  are  responsible  for  brutaUty 
in  police  stations  and  prisons?  A  few  years 
ago.  when  the  Judges  were  more  easily 
shocked  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  to- 
day, a  senior  Judge  was  so  angered  by  the 
brutal  killing  of  a  convict  that  he  urged  that 
a  full-scale  Judicial  inquiry  into  conditions 
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in  South  Africa  prisons  be  held.  This  call  was 
taken  up  by  the  Rand  Daily  Mail,  which  in 
1966  published  three  long  reports  Ln  support 
of  it  by  a  recently  released  political  prisoner, 
Harold  Stracban.  In  a  vivid  narrative 
Strachan  recounted  Innumerable  cases  he 
had  witnessed  of  brutaUty  against  non-white 
prisoners,  usually  committed  by  non-white 
warders  at  the  instigation  of  white  warders. 

The  immediate  response  of  the  security 
police  was  to  place  Strachan  under  house 
arrest  and  to  raid  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
Mail. 

Three  weeks  later,  however.  South  Africa's 
largest  weekly,  the  Sunday  THmes,  carried  a 
sensational  story  of  allegations  by  a  head 
warder  at  a  prison  called  Cinderella,  to  the 
effect  that  prisoners  there  were  frequently 
subjected  to  punishment  by  electric  shock 
torture.  The  Mail  subsequently  repeated  the 
story  and  amplified  it  with  corrobaUve  state- 
ments by  another  warden  and  two  ex-con- 
victs. 

After  carrying  out  a  secret  investigation 
the  Government  decided  to  prosecute  not  the 
persons  allegedly  responsible  for  brutality 
but  the  people  who  had  made  the  allegations. 

The  Prisons  Act  of  1959  contained  a  pro- 
vision new  to  South  African  law  making  it 
a  serious  criminal  offence  for  anyone  "to  pub- 
lish any  false  Information  .  .  .  ''Dncemlng 
the  administration  of  any  prison,  knowing 
the  stone  to  be  false,  or  without  taking  rea- 
sonable steps  to  verify  such  Information,  the 
onus  of  proving  that  reasonable  steps  were 
taken  to  verify  such  information  t>elng  upon 
the  accused." 

PROSECUTION 

One  by  one,  Strachan,  the  head  warder  and 
his  colleague  and  the  two  ex-prisoners  were 
convicted  under  this  provision  or  for  hav- 
ing sworn  false  statements  on  oath.  The 
trials  were  generally  long  drawn  out  and  in- 
volved two  completely  conflicting  sets  of 
evidence,  with  the  magrlstrates  generally 
plumping  for  the  prosecution.  Appeals  were 
noted,  but  were  only  partially  successful. 

Next,  the  prosecution  Issued  sununonses 
against  the  Sunday  Times  and  the  Mail, 
against  their  editors,  against  a  Journalist 
who  had  written  some  of  the  stories,  and 
against  a  solicitor  who  had  advised  on 
whether  they  should  be  printed.  The  Sunday 
Times  printed  a  cautious  editorial  retraction 
earlier  this  year,  and  later  the  charges  against 
it  and  its  editor  were  withdrawn.  The  Mail 
has  not,  however,  printed  a  retraction,  and 
the  trial  of  its  editor.  Laurence  Gandar.  and 
one  of  its  political  reporters.  Benjamin 
Pogrund,  is  due  to  begin  in  the  Supreme 
Court  next  Friday.  (The  charge  against  the 
solicitor  was  dropped  only  last  month.) 

The  indictment  against  Pogrund  and 
Gandar  is  more  remarkable  for  what  it  leaves 
out  than  for  what  it  alleges.  It  does  not 
claim,  for  example,  that  electric  shock  tor- 
ture was  not  used  at  Cinderella  Prison:  all 
it  alleges  on  this  score  is  that  it  was  false 
to  say  that  the  head  of  the  prison  was  pres- 
ent if  and  when  such  shocks  were  being 
administered.  The  reason  for  the  narrow  basis 
for  this  part  of  the  charge  was  that  the 
courts  had  already  found  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  p>ossibillty,  backed  up  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence,  that  an  electro- 
therapy machine  at  the  prison  had  m  fact 
been  converted  into  an  instrument  of  torture. 

This  finding  in  itself  would  in  a  civilised 
country  be  regarded  as  sufficient  Justification 
for  the  articles.  Not  so  in  South  Africa.  Cases, 
which  in  Britain  could  safely  be  left  to  the 
Press  Council  or  libel  actions,  in  South  Africa 
are  brought  before  the  criminal  courts. 

The  effect  of  such  prosecutions  has  un- 
doubtedly been  to  intimidate  South  African 
Journalists  and  to  make  prison  conditions  a 
taboo  subject.  Prisoners  and  warders  have 
been  le^t  in  no  doubt  about  their  possible 
fate  should  they  ever  make  complsdnts  out- 
side official  channels.  Meanwhile  the  white 
public  has  been  thoroughly  confused  by  the 
long  series  of  trials  and  appeals. 
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One  thing  that  does  emerge  clearly  from 
the  three  years  of  charge  and  counter-charge 
is  the  courage  and  tenacity  first  of  Strachan 
and  now  of  Gandar  and  Pogrund.  What  re- 
mains to  be  seen  is  what  pries  these  two 
newspapermen  have  to  pay  for  printing  the 
truth  as  they  saw  it  and  for  daring  to  go 
ngainst  the  trend  to  glorify  all  things  South 
African  or  else  keep  quiet. 
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(Prom  the  London  (England)  Times,  Nov.  20, 
1968) 
South  Africa's  Laws  for  Curbing  Press 
Freedom 
(By  Charles  Douglas-Home) 
Two  events  this  month  have  helped  to  raise 
doubts   about   the   real,    as   opposed    to   ap- 
parent, freedom  of  the  press  in  South  Africa. 
The  first  was  the  start  of  the  trial  of  Laurence 
Gandar  of  the  Rand  Dally  Mall,  caused  by 
the   publication    in    that   paper    three    years 
ago  of  a  series  oJ  articles  which  alleged  mal- 
adminisUation  in  South  African  prisons.  The 
second    was    the    speech    of    South    Africa's 
Minister  of  the  Interior  who  warned  that  the 
Government  were  intending  to  introduce  an- 
other press  law  to  control  what  newspapers 
published. 

The  trial  of  Gandar  has  been  brought  un- 
der the  South  African  Prisons  Act.  The 
clause  under  which  he  has  been  charged  is 
that  which  states  that  it  is  an  offence  to 
publish  any  information  concerning  any 
prison  knowing  such  information  to  be  false 
or  without  taking  reasonable  steps  to  ensure 
i,hat  the  information  is  accurate.  The  onus 
of  showing  that  reasonable  steps  were  taken 
rests  on  the  accused.  Thus  in  theory  any 
editor  who  prints  any  item  of  news  about 
the  prison  service  even  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  name  of  a  warden  could  be  liable 
to  prosecution  and  conviction  under  this 
Act.  Penalties  of  up  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
could  be  Incurred  if  he  was  unable  to  prove 
that  reasonable  steps  were  taken  to  verify 
the  information — reasonable  in  the  Judges 
opinion  rather  than  his  own. 

Unfortunately  for  the  press  in  South  Africa 
the  Prisons  Act  represents  only  one  instru- 
ment of  an  enormous  and  oppressive  arsenal 
of  law  which  Inhibits  the  freedom  of  news- 
papers to  publish  all  the  facts  that  they 
might  want  to.  Mr.  S.  L.  Muller,  the  Interior 
Minister,  said  that  he  would  recommend  to 
the  South  African  Cabinet  the  widening  of 
the  Publications  and  Entertainments  Act 
to  Include  all  newspapers  in  South  Africa. 
seeking  more  control 
This  law  provides  for  the  censorship,  among 
other  things,  of  any  matter  which  is  "offen- 
sive to  the  religious  convictions  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic, 
brings  any  section  of  the  Inhabitants  into 
ridicule  or  contempt,  is  harmful  to  the  rela- 
tions between  any  section,  or  is  prejudicial 
to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  general  welfare, 
or  peace  and  good  order  "  He  said  he  hoped 
this  announcement  would  contribute  to 
greater  responsibility  and  better  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  press. 

Yet  it  is  amazing  that  the  South  African 
Government  are  still  looking  for  further  ma- 
chinery to  regiment  newspapers  when  they 
have  so  much  law  already  available  for  that 
purpose.  A  summary  of  even  only  the  most 
prominent  laws  is  enough  to  show  that  there 
is  a  legal  framework  already  In  existence 
which  is  quite  capable  of  shackling  the  press 
as  much  as  necessary  and  in  fact  tacitly 
achieves  most  of  these  objectives  already. 

South  Africa  has  an  Official  Secrets  Act, 
like  the  United  Kingdom,  which  makes  it  an 
offence  to  publish  or  communicate  in  any  way 
prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  interests  of  the 
country  any  information  relating  to  military 
and  related  matters.  But  this  normal  provi- 
sion has  acquired  a  new  and  infinite  poten- 
tial under  the  1965  amendment  which  en- 
larged its  scope  to  include  "police  matter", 
which  was  defined  as  "any  matter  relating  to 


the  preservation  of  the  internal  security  of 
the  Republic  or  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  by  the  South  African  poUce".  No  one 
can  tell  for  certain  what  is  or  is  not  pro- 
hibited under  this  law. 

If  the  authorities  wished  to  press  this  law 
to  its  logical  conclusion  they  could  prose- 
cute any  editor  who  published  any  unofficial 
information  about  the  police.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  intention  since  faced  with  such  a  risk 
few  editors  would  publish  police  matter  un- 
less and  until  it  had  been  verified  and  thus 
tacitly  approved  of  by  the  authorities  them- 
selves. 

The  Defense  Amendment  Act  ( 1967)  is  sim- 
ilarly cast.  It  states  that  every  item  of  news 
about  defence  must  be  approved  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Minister  or  a  designated  officer. 
It  applies  to  all  information  about  the  de- 
fence force  or  its  auxiliaries  as  well  as  the 
ships  aircraft  and  other  forces  of  allied  na- 
tions while  in  South  African  territory.  Once 
again  this  gives  almost  total  discretion  to  the 
Defence  Ministry  to  decide  what  is  and  is  not 
publishable.  Newspapers  thus  run  a  consider- 
able risk  if  anything  is  published  without 
the  department's  approval.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  is  no  place  for  Defence  Cor- 
respondents in  South  Africa. 

PRISON     OR     WHIPPING 

But  this  kind  of  restriction  is  not  limited 
to  national  security.  The  Native  Administra- 
tion Act  (1947)    makes  it  an  offence  for  any 
person  who  utters  any  word  or  does  any  other 
act  or   thing   whatever  with   intent   to  pro- 
mote  hostility    between    natives   and    Euro- 
pean'?   Where  a  racial  situation  exis»Ji  such 
as  that  within  South  Africa,  where  politics 
are  unavoidably  permeated  with  racial  argu- 
ments, this  Act  again  makes  it  possible  for 
the  state  to  regard  any  political  act  or  state- 
ment as  coming  under  this  law  if  they  feel 
so  inclined.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  hold  any 
political    opinions    in    South    Africa    which 
do  not  involve  either  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  present  policy  of  apartheid,  although 
both  of  these  sentiments  are  liable  to  pro- 
mote hostility  between  native  and  European, 
and  thus  theoretically  liable  to  prosecution. 
Under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
(1953)    it  is  also  an  offence  for  any  person 
to  use  language  or  do  any  act  calculated  to 
cause  anyone  else   to   contravene   a  law   by 
way  of  protest  against  any  law.  Thus  if  news- 
papers were  to  publish  even   just  the  bare 
fact  that  Africans  were  planning  to  organize 
a  strike  against  the  colour  bar,  they  would 
be  liable  to  a  charge  of  incitement  including 
penalties  to  the  editor  of  up  to  five  years 
and  or  whipping  of  up  to  10  strokes. 

On  similar  grounds  the  Government  have 
the  power,  under  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act, 
to  ban  a  newspaper  which  has  published  ma- 
terial calculated  "to  engender  feelings  of  hos- 
tility between  the  European  inhabitants  on 
the  one  hand  and  any  one  section  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  on  the  other 
hand. "  In  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
Europeans  vis-a-vis  the  other  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa  this  law.  if  used  to  the  full,  is 
enough  on  its  own  effectively  to  stifle  any 
political  discussion  about  or  with  reference 
to  the  inequalities  between  the  races. 

If  a  state  of  emergency  is  declared,  the 
Government,  under  the  Public  Safety  Act 
(1953),  have  the  power  to  close  down  news- 
papers and  prohibit  the  printing,  publish- 
ing  or   dissemination   of   any   matter. 

Then  there  is  the  Suppression  of  Com- 
munism Act  (1950).  This  gives  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  ban  any  newspaper 
deemed  to  be  spreading  communism.  Who 
defines  communism  anyway?  And  why  should 
the  Government  be  the  Judge  whether  or 
not  a  newspaper  is  spreading  It  by  dissemi- 
nating Views,  or  publishing  factual  informa- 
tion? It  also  gives  the  Government  the  power 
to  ban  people  from  attending  gatherings,  and 
later  amendments  prohibit  newspapers  from 
publishing  any  statement  by  a  banned  per- 
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son  whether  he  Is  alive  or  dead,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
also  statements  made  by  people  who  have 
left  the  country  and  live  outside  U. 

There  are  now  more  than  600  people  who 
are  banned,  though  by  no  means  all  of  them 
would  be  considered  to  be  communists  Their 
views  cannot  be  published,  unless  the  Minis- 
ter consents.  If  newspapers  from  abroad  pub- 
lish the  views  of  banned  people  they  are  cut 
out  before  being  distributed  This  happened 
only  two  weeks  ago  to  an  article  on  the  South 
African  law,  in  the  Sunday  Times,  which  was 
cut  out  before  the  paper  went  on  sale  in 
Johannesburg. 

Under  the  Unlawful  Organization  Act 
(I960),  the  Government  specifically  banned 
tv;o  African  organizations— the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  and  the  Pan-Alrlcanlst  Con- 
press.  Nothing  about  their  policies  or  opin- 
ions can  be  published.  If  a  pamphlet  is  is- 
sued, only  the  pamphlet  can  be  referred  to, 
not  its  contents. 

Under  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act  (1955) 
anyone  who  is  believed  to  have  information 
which  is  required  by  the  police  for  their  in- 
vestigations can  be  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate and  questioned.  Refusals  to  answer 
could  mean  up  to  a  year  In  gaol  and  this 
could  be  constantly  renewed.  Previously  the 
penalty  was  only  for  eight  days  at  a  time. 
There  "is  no  basic  right  of  legal  representa- 
tion at  these  hearings. 

restricting  facts 
Much  is  made  of  the  apparent  freedom  of 
the  South  African  press  but  what  is  that 
freedom  worth?  South  African  newspapers 
are  free  to  criticize  the  Government  to  their 
heart's  content  provided  that  the  criticism 
is  only  their  own  and  is  limited  to  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  newspaper  Any  factual 
material  which  is  likely  by  implication  to 
criticize  the  Government  is  almost  certain 
to  come  vmder  one  or  other  of  these  Acts 
of  restriction,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  case 
involving  the  Rand  Daily  Mail. 

Much  is  also  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
South  African  Government  do  not  often  press 
these  laws  to  the  point  where  they  are  seen 
to  exercise  constant  and  intolerable  restric- 
tions on  the  press,  although  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  in  these  laws  they  already  have 
the  legal  wherewithal  to  abolish  press  free- 
dom if  they  wish  to  do  so.  One  is  left  with 
the  impression,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  push  these  laws  that  far 
when  their  mere  existence,  and  the  occa- 
sional prosecution  such  as  that  against  the 
Rand  Daily  Mall— involving  years  of  admin- 
istration and  prohibitive  legal  costs— will 
achieve  bv  intimidation  nearly  all  the  sup- 
pression of  facts  that  the  Government  re- 
quire. 


A  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
KIWANIS  CLUB  OF  FORT  LAU- 
DERDALE. FLA. 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla,  has  adopted  a  most  appropriate 
resolution  commending  Apollo  8  Astro- 
nauts Borman,  Lovell,  and  Anders  for 
their  Christmas  message  broadcast  while 
orbiting  the  moon. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  and  I  applaud 
the  courage  of  Astronauts  Borman. 
Lovell,  and  Anders  who.  with  the  ever 
present  risk  of^Janger,  were  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  will  of  God. 
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I  Inaert  the  resolution  at  this  point  In 
the  RxcoRo  for  ftie  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Wbereaa,  Klwanli  Interna  Uonal  U  «  God 
lOTlng  and  Ood  fearing  organization;  and 
Wbareas,  one  of  the  prime  goals  of  Kl- 
wanla  International  for  the  year  1960  la  to 
foster  faith  In  God:  and  to  apply  It  to  all  of 
life's  relationships;    and 

Whereas,  the  KlvanU  Club  of  Port  Lau- 
derdale firmly  belle' res  that  reverence  to  God 
and  adherence  to  Godlike  principles  wUl 
promulgate  i>eace  ajid  brotherhood  through- 
out the  universe;    ind 

Whereas,  the  Kl^^anls  Club  of  Fort  Lau- 
derdale firmly  believes  that  the  spirit  of 
God  should  nurture  and  guide  our  every 
thought,  word  and]  deed,  whether  It  be  In 
the  home,  business,]  Industry  or  the  sciences. 

Now,  therefore,  1^  la  hereby  Resolved  that 
Astronauts  Bormanj  Lovell  and  Anders,  who 
displayed  such  awesome  and  unflinching 
courage  in  their  Christmas  orbit  of  the 
moon,  be  highly  co|nmended  for  their  overt 
Christmas  Eve  praters  transmitted  for  the 
world  to  hear,  as  well  as  their  unrestrained 
and  unabashed  taipi  In  God  as  evidenced 
by  said  prayers. 

Be  It  further  Revived  that  the  Klwanis 
Club  of  Fort  Lauderdale  wishes  Astronauts 
^  Anders,  Godspeed  in  all 

of  their  future  spacii  pursuits. 

Be  it  further  Resdlved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  said  As- 
National    Aeronautical    and 


President, 
derdale. 


DISABILITY 

THEJ 


tronauts,  the 
Space  Administration,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Headquarters  of 
Klwanis   International. 

Dated  this  7th  duy  of  January,   1969. 


Beknib  B. 
Kiwc  nis   Club 


Welch, 

of    Fort    Lau- 


JNSURANCE  FOR 
BLIND 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MAS  SACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  broadeneti  special  provLsions  for 
the  blind  in  the  19$7  social  security  legis- 
lation, but  again  fkiled  to  include  in  the 
final  action  two  limportant  provisions, 
even  though  thes<  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1964.  1365.  and  1967.  I  am, 
therefore,  introducing  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, a  disability  i  nsurance  for  the  blind 
bill  to  provide  the  (  overage  that  has  been 
left  out  of  legislatic  n  to  date. 

This  bill  would  c  lange  the  existing  law 
which  requires  a  person  to  have  worked 
5  out  of  the  10  yea  rs  prior  to  the  date  of 
application  in  ore  er  to  be  eligible  for 
disability  insurancj  payments;  it  would 
simply  require  wor  ling  a  year  and  a  half 
under  social  secur  ty-covered  work.  The 
legislation  would  a  Iso  allow  a  blind  per- 
son to  draw  disajility  Insurance  pay- 
ments so  long  as  he  remains  blind,  abol- 
ishing the  present  income-earning 
ceiling. 

Successful  actio  1  by  the  Congress  is 
necessary  to  Insurt  more  simple,  quicker 
accessibility  to  disability  insurance  for 
every  blind  perso^i.  Under  the  present 
law,  furthermore,  there  are  few  incen- 
tives for  a  blind  person  to  help  himself, 
and  society,  also,  by  becoming  productive 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  earning  to  hla  fuD  capacity.  And  as 
Kenneth  Pemlgan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  com- 
ments: 

The  real  problem  of  blindness  is  not  the 
loss  of  eyesight.  It  is  the  misunderstandings 
and  the  misconceptions  which  exist.  With 
proper  training  and  opportunity  the  average 
blind  {jerson  can  do  the  average  Job  in  the 
average  place  of  business  and  do  it  as  well 
as  his  sighted  neighbor.  The  massive  discrim- 
inations which  exist  against  the  blind  in 
employment  and  In  opportunity  come  from 
society  as  a  whole,  not  merely  from  the  bUnd 
members  of  society.  Therefore,  it  is  reason- 
able that  society  should  insure  its  members 
against  these  disadvantages. 

My  bill  would  reduce  the  anxiety  and 
grief  which  now  occurs  because  of  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  disqualifications.  It 
would  provide  the  proper  incentives  and, 
as  well,  the  social  insurance  rightfully 
due  this  group  of  people,  and  the  social 
benefit  desired  for  the  entire  society. 


ARilY  MAKES  ILL-ADVISED  CHOICE 
FOR  SENTINEL  ABM  SITS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


or    WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  Anny  has 
selected  a  site,  5  miles  from  mainland 
Seattle,  on  Bainbridge  Island,  in  Puget 
Sound,  for  a  Sentinel  ABM  installation. 
Today,  I  was  afforded  tlic  opportunity  to 
express  my  opposition  and  the  opposition 
of  local  government  officials  to  this  lo- 
cation in  executive  session  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

And.  I  might  add  that  the  Army's  site 
selection  has  been  met  with  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  on  Bainbridge  Island,  as 
indicated  by  thousands  of  petitions,  tele- 
grams, and  letters  I  have  received  in  my 
office. 

As  a  result  of  today's  hearing,  I  am 
not  encouraged  that  the  Army  will  accept 
the  alternate  sites  I  have  offered,  but 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
assured  me  of  a  healing  to  which  I  hope 
the  public  will  be  invited. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Army  remains  adamant  in  their  choice 
of  Bainbridge  Island.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue my  fight  to  have  this  proposed  in- 
stallation moved  off  the  island. 

I  include  my  remarks  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Testimony     of     Congressman    Thomas    M. 
Pellt.  Before  the  Mn-ixART  CoNSTRtrcnoN 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  January  15,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity  to   express   my   concern   and    the 
concern  of  the  local  officials  over  the  selection 
of  Fletcher  Bay.  on  Bainbridge  Island,  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  a  site  for  the  Sen- 
tinel Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System.  Please  al- 
low me  to  make  it  plain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  not  opposing  the  Sentinel  System  Itself: 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  support  for 
locating  in  Kitsap  County,  but  the  opposition 
is  to  the  location  of  Fletcher  Bay.  I  might  add 
that  my  opposition  to  this  site  is  supported 
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by  the  Commissioners  of  Kits«p  County,  the 
county  in  which  this  proposed  site  Is  located; 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  nearest  town  to  the  pro- 
posed Bite;  by  the  city  council  of  this  town; 
and  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  Bainbridge  Island. 

To  begin  with,  the  Fletcher  Bay  location  is 
in  a  growing  residential  area  of  high  land 
value.  There  is  only  one  bridge  connecting 
this  island  with  the  mainland,  so  there  is  no 
easy  access  to  or  from  this  proposed  site.  In 
addition,  there  are  no  rail  lines  on  the  Island. 
The  Issue  here,  simply  stated,  is  that  there 
appear  to  be  other  places  In  which  this  ABM 
complex  can  be  located,  still  within  the  s.^me 
county.  Let  me  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  thit 
the  county  commissioners  support  the  loca- 
tion of  the  installation  In  their  county,  but 
they  do  not  want  It  on  Bainbridge  Island. 

At  the  outset,  when  Seattle  was  Indicated 
OS  a  location  for  a  Sentinel  ABM  instaUalon, 
I  sought  to  determine  the  Army's  criteria  in 
building  these  complexes,  so  I  pursued  the 
matter  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  during; 
debate  on  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priation BUI  last  July  29.  During  this  debate, 
I  engaged  In  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Gentleman  from  Florida  and  Chairman  of 
this  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Slkes,  as  to  what 
exactly  the  Army's  criteria  was  for  building 
these  Sentinel  sites.  In  reply  to  my  question, 
Mr.  Slkes  stated  that  the  sites  would  be 
some  distance  away  from  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  every  effort  was  being  made,  first,  to 
use  Government  land  wherever  suitable  land 
was  owned  already  by  the  Government,  and 
next,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision  with 
the  local  officials  on  a  site  which  was  the 
least  objectionable  to  the  people  in  the  cen- 
ters Included  In  the  program. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  has  done 
Just  the  opposite  of  this.  Not  only  Is  this 
site  on  Bainbridge  Island  in  a  residential  area 
of  more  than  8,800  people,  it  Is  no  more  than 
5  miles  from  mainland  Seattle,  across  Puget 
Sound. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  hearing 
the  Army  conducted  on  Bainbridge  Island 
on  December  27,  because  it  performed  two 
functions.  It  Informed  the  local  officials 
and  residents  as  to  the  Army's  plans,  which 
was  the  original  pxirpose,  but  It  also  pro- 
duced the  statement  from  the  Army  that  no 
such  criteria  existed.  In  fact.  It  was  stated, 
the  sites  ore  to  be  located  as  close  as  possible 
to  cities. 

As  to  the  criteria  concerning  the  opposition 
of  local  people,  let  me  say  that  within  a  few 
days  following  the  hearing  on  Balnbrldi^e 
Island,  a  petition  was  circulated  which  I  am 
told  contains  over  3.000  names  opposing  the 
site.  In  addition,  I  have  received  hundred.? 
of  telegrams  and  letters  opposing  the 
Fletcher  Bay  site.  To  be  frank,  the  number 
of  letters  In  support  of  the  site  on  Bainbridge 
Island  can  be  counted  on  one  hand. 

So.  let  me  emphasize!  The  Army  is  plan- 
ning to  locate  this  Sentinel  site  in  a  heavily 
populated  area  and  against  the  wishes  of  the 
local  officials  and  the  local  people,  despite  the 
criteria  Mr.  Slkes  related  to  me  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House  last  July. 

The  proposed  site  develops  some  over- 
whelming problems.  One  of  these  is  the 
schools.  I  realize  the  Army's  criteria  Is  to 
move  into  an  area  with  as  little  disruption  as 
possible,  but  on  Bainbridge  Island  the  school 
districts  have  said  they  already  are  at  their 
legal  bonding  limit  and  overcrowded.  School 
experts  are  aware  that  Federal  school  im- 
pacted aid  is  a  long  time  coming.  The  result 
is  that  this  Island's  school  districts  face  a 
severe  strain  that  could  more  easily  be  as- 
simulated  In  another  area. 

Another,  and  possibly  Uisurmountable 
problem,  is  that  of  water.  At  the  present 
time.  Bainbridge  Island  has  no  surplus  water 
supply.  The  water  table  has  been  falUng  for 
years,  and  as  you  know  the  Army  Informed 
the  people  of  the  Boston  area  that  the  Sen- 
tinel sites  require  300  gallons  of  water  per 
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minute,  the  bulk  of  which  Is  for  cooling  pur- 
poses Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  serious  matter 
because  the  question  arises,  where  will  the 
Army  get  the  water  they  need  in  such 
large  amounts?  If  the  answer  Is  wells,  deep 
or  shallow,  then  what  Is  to  happen  to  the 
existing  wells? 

Then,  Mr  Chairman,  the  question  arises, 
where  on  the  Island  will  these  people  live? 
There  are  no  rentals  presently  available  on 
Bainbridge  Island,  and  although  base  hous- 
ing is  contemplated  for  the  150  single  Army 
personnel  scheduled  for  the  site,  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  300  civilian  personnel 
who  win  be  Imported  as  permanent  site  staff. 
This  is  additional  reason  why  the  site  should 
be  on  the  mainland. 

And,  then  there  is  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  this  land.  The  Army  has 
decided  to  place  their  missile  site  on  some 
of  the  most  expensive  property  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Not  only  does  this  mean  the  ac- 
quisition cost  is  high,  but  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  county  is  high  because  of  the  land 
value.  Kitsap  County  has  placed  a  tax  eval- 
uation on  this  land  at  about  $2,000  an  acre. 
The  natural  question  then  arises,  where 
else  should  the  site  be  located  if  not  on 
Bainbridge  Island. 

Well,  I  have  offered  several  alternate  site 
locations  to  the  Army,  including  the  Bangor 
Ammunition  Depot,  two  present  airfield  sites, 
and  a  location  north  of  the  Port  Madison  In- 
dian Reservation.  General  Starblrd  has  agreed 
to  study  these  sites. 

But,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  alternates 
are  mainland  sites,  accessible  by  rail  or  high- 
way and  offering  services  not  available  on 
Bainbridge  Island.  The  reason  for  suggesting 
the  airport  sites  is  because  one  of  them  Is 
available  at  little  or  no  cost  because  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Bremerton  Port 
Commission;  the  other  is  on  land  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  that  of  Bainbridge  Island,  and 
the  7.000  acre  Bangor  Ammunition  Depot 
presently  is  Government  property  which 
would  require  no  acquisition  cost.  I  realize 
the  Navy  is  not  going  to  look  kindly  to  the 
Army  wanting  a  portion  of  their  land  any 
more  than  the  Army  would  apppreciate  the 
Navy  wanting  some  of  Its  property,  but  this 
is  a  far  too  important  matter  to  allow  serv- 
ice rivalries  to  prevail. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
residents  of  Bainbridge  Island  and  to  me;  I 
do  not  oppose  the  Sentinel  System  Itself,  but 
I  do  strongly  protest  its  location  on  Bain- 
bridge Island.  Let  me  Just  add  that,  frankly, 
I  fear  the  Army  Is  not  sincere  in  considering 
other  sites;  I  fully  expect  the  Army  will  find 
objections  to  each  one.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve Its  mind  is  made  up  and  that  no  amount 
of  practical  reasoning  is  going  to  change  their 
decision. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  this  opportunity  to  make  my  posi- 
tion known  to  you  and  the  Subcommittee 
Members. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  FULL  AN- 
NUITY AND  PERMIT  RETIREE  TO 
NAME  A  SECOND  SPOUSE  TO  A 
SURVIVOR  ANNUITY  WHEN  SUCH 
NEW  SPOUSE  HAS  ATTAINED  THE 
AGE  OF  60.  WHEN  THE  NAMED 
SURVIVOR  PREDECEASES  THE  RE- 
TIREE 
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annuity  for  his  spouse.  This  cost  at  the 
present  time  is  2V2  percent  on  the  first 
$3  600  and  10  percent  on  the  remainder, 
if  any.  The  law  also  states  that  only  one 
election  can  be  made,  and  that  at  time 
of  retirement.  ^  ».    *v. 

When  a  retiree  is  predeceased  by  tne 
named  sp>ouse  he  must  continue  to  pay 
this  cost  through  this  reduced  annuity  as 
long  as  he  lives  although  there  never  will 
be  anyone  who  can  receive  the  survivor 
annuity  he  is  paying  for,  even  though  he 
remarries. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  restoration 
of  the  full  annuity  and/or  permits  the 
retiree  to  name  his  second  spouse  to  a 
survivor  annuity  if  the  named  survivor 
predeceases  the  retiree,  and  the  second 
spouse  has  attained  the  age  of  60. 

Out  of  approximately  900,000  retirees 
and  survivors  there  are  several  thousand 
that  this  would  apply  to. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  that,  when  enacted  into  law.  will 
correct  some  of  these  injustices  and  yet 
protect  our  older  armuitants  by  providing 
that  their  second  or  third  spouse  must  be 
at  least  60  years  of  age  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  legislation.  I  am  sure 
that  a  good  percenUge  of  our  colleagues 
are  not  fully  aware  of  this  great  injustice 
that  prevails  in  thousands  of  the  homes 
of  our  retirees  from  the  Federal  .service. 
I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  give 
serious  consideration  to  and  support  this 
legislation. 
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through  Intense  enemy  fire  and  placed  effec- 
tive fire  into  the  enemy  position.  As  he  neared 
the  position,  he  threw  a  grenade  and  kl.led 
four  more  enemy  soldiers  and  caused  the 
remaining  enemy  to  retreat.  Specialist  Hop- 
pert's  valorous  actions  resulted  In  the  de- 
struction of  two  enemy  positions,  five  enemy 
killed  and  the  saving  of  several  American 
Uves.  Specialist  Hoppert's  outetanding  dis- 
play of  gallantry  in  action  and  his  avid  de- 
votion to  duty  are  in  keeping  with  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  military  service  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit 
and  the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 
approved  9  July  1918 


STUDY  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DISPLAY  OF 
VIOLENCE  IN  TELEVISION  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
retirement  law  provides  that  a  retiree  at 
time  of  retirement  may  elect  to  take  a 
reduced  annuity  to  provide  a  survivor 


AWARDED  SILVER  STAR 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15.  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Glenn  Hoppert,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  has  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallanti-y  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  further  honor  him  by  in- 
cluding  the   following   citation   in   the 

Record: 

Citation 

Hoppert.  Glenn  C.  RA  13  868  042   (SSAN: 
NVAL).    Specialist    ''our    E4.    United    States 
Army   Company  A,  2d  Battalion  (Airborne), 
502d   Infantry.   1st  Brigade.    101st  Airborne 
Division  APO  96347. 
Awarded:  Silver  Star. 
Date  action:  13  January  1967. 
Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Reason:  For  gallantry  in  action  against  a 
hostile  force  on  13  January  1967  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kontum.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Special- 
ist Hoppert  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
point  lead  element  while  the  company  was 
mavlng     along     a     ridgellne,     toward     high 
ground.    Specialist    Hoppert    suddenly    de- 
tected an  enemy  ambxish,  estabUshed  along 
the  intended  route  of  travel.  Without  con- 
cern for  his  own  safety.  Specialist  Hoppert 
charged  the  enemy  position  and  killed  one 
of  the  enemy  soldiers,  causing  the  remainder 
to  flee.  After  the  company  had  traveled  for- 
ward a  short  distance,  it  was  brought  under 
a  tremendous  volume  of   fire   from   an   en- 
trenched enemy  element  of  estimated  squad 
size.  On  the  initial  burst  of  fire,  the  command 
element  of  the  company  was  pinned  down. 
Reacting  quickly  and  with  disregard  for  his 
own     safety.     Specialist     Hoppert     charged 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    HEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15.  1969 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  of  violence  in  America,  an  in- 
crease not  just  in  the  physical  acts  of 
violence,  but  in  philosophies  of  violence. 
More  and  more  people  seek  to  express 
their  views  and  work  toward  their  ob- 
jectives through  the  use  of  violence.  "The 
legal  channels  of  commimication  which 
form  the  foundation  of  our  system  of 
government   are   too   often    ignored   or 

abused. 

This  increase  in  violence  tends  to  iso- 
late people  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  community.  The  basic  fabric  of 
society— mutual  trust,  a  common  pur- 
pose, a  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  labor 
in  the  hopes  of  providing  a  better  way 
of  life— is  being  eroded  by  fear,  intoler- 
ance and  selfishness,  and  a  tendency  to 
care  for  one's  self  and  family,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

The  increase  in  acts  of  violence  in  our 
society  is  not  the  only  problem,  however. 
Even  more  alarming  is  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  acceptance  of  vio- 
lence by  the  American  people— not  ac- 
ceptance in  the  sense  of  approval,  but  in 
the  sense  of  being  blunted  or  immune  to 
its  often  tragic  consequences. 

This  attitude  may  be  seen  in  the  faces 
of  a  crowd  watching  an  assault  in  broad 
daylight  without  offering  assistance  to 
the  victim  or  even  calling  the  police;  it 
may  be  heard  in  the  voices  of  those  who 
shout  "jump,  you  coward,  .lump"  to  the 
sick  person  on  a  bridge  who  has  been 
driven  to  suicide  by  some  unknown  im- 
pulse. 

As  a  society  we  are  justifiably  con- 
cerned with  preventing  and  punishing 
the  physical  acts  of  violence;  we  seek  to 
understand  and  alleviate  the  causes  of 
such  violence,  we  seek  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple and  our  property  from  violence,  and 
we  punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  vio- 
lent acts. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  have 
followed  too  narrow  a  path  in  our  con- 
cern for  preventing  violence.  At  the  same 
time  we  condemn  violence,  we  buy  our 
children   toy    tanks   and    machlneguns 
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and  grenades,  i*e  Bupport — by  buying 
tlckete — movies  ifhlch  portray  the  most 
violent  stories  conceivable,  and  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  bombarded  by  television 
programs  saturated  with  every  possible 
violent  act.  all  iji  living  color.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  su(h  constant  exposure  to 
violence  In  our  personal  lives  is  having 
no  effect  on  our  thinking,  attitudes,  and 
behavior,  partici^arly  that  of  our  chil- 
dren? 

I  think  it  is  ob\| 
tinct  and  growir 
the    increase    in  I 
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ous  tliat  tliere  is  a  dis- 
relationship  between 
cruelty  and  violence 
which  we  are  exbosed  to  every  day  and 
the  alarming  risp  in  acts  and  philoso- 
hroughout  our  society. 
Television,  as  ciur  most  powerful  com- 
munications medium,  is  particularly  in- 
fluential in  thi^  respect.  During  the 
prime  viewing  hours  millions  are  watch- 
ing their  television  sets,  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  them  I  are  under  18  years  of 
age. 

lity  to  Influence  the 
be  disputed;  the  firms 
ely  high  costs  of  tele- 
would  not  do  so  unless 
y  could  Influence  the 
Ir  product.  Are  we  to 
think  that  hoursi  and  hours  of  violence 
and  crime,  shown  every  night  of  the  week, 
is  not  having  a  similar  tmpact? 

Over  the  past  15  years  televised  vio- 
lence and  its  affect  on  young  people  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  investiga- 
tion and  hearingg  by  the  Senate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subfcommittee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd.  The  subcommittee 
staff  monitored  television  programs  in 
1954  and  1961.  auld  found  in  that  7-year 
period  that  televised  crime  and  violence 
had  significantly  increased.  A  third  sur- 
vey, made  in  1964.  found  no  decrease  in 
the  high  level  of]  televised  violence  and 
crime. 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  nunber  of  educators  and 
social  scientists  who  had  conducted  re- 
search on  the  effects  on  young  people  of 
observing  violenc* . 

The  subcommi  tee  recessed  its  hear- 
ings in  1965  subje  :t  to  recall  by  the  chair- 
man, and  released  an  interim  report 
which  drew  the  jfollowing  general  con- 
clusion 
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day  in  the  91st  Congress,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  more  than  50  Members  have 
again  cosponsored  the  legislation. 

As  the  1965  interim  r^>ort  pointed  out. 
research  has  already  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  televised  violence  can  in- 
culcate antisocial  attitudes  and  motivate 
delinquent  behavior  in  yoimg  viewers. 
But  much  remains  to  be  learned  about 
the  relationship  between  television  and 
^human  behavior. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  proc- 
ess by  which  televised  violence  interacts 
with  other  environmental  forces  in  pro- 
ducing antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  specific 
process  through  which  televised  violence 
adversely  affects  our  children.  We  need 
to  define  better  standards  for  the  devel- 
opment of  children's  programs. 

These  and  other  gaps  in  our  research 
knowledge  require  further  study.  Much  is 
being  done  today  by  private  foundations, 
universities,  and  the  industry  itself,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  study 
authorized  by  my  joint  resolution  would 
meet  this  need.  It  would  provide  a  means 
of  coordinating  the  existing  research 
efforts  and  it  would  define  new  areas  for 
research  to  be  initiated.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  would  make  the  sum  of  all  of 
our  research  knowledge  open  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  general  public  and  to  the 
Congress. 

This  legislation,  however,  deals  with  a 
very  limited  aspect  of  the  problem.  While 
the  additional  research  effort  contem- 
plated by  this  joint  resolution  is  neces- 
sary, we  already  know  that  there  Is  a 
correlation  between  violence  on  televi- 
sion and  violence  and  antisocial  attitudes 
and  behavior  among  juvenile  viewers. 
Therefore,  the  necessity  of  curbing  the 
violence  shown  on  television  has  been 
established. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sensitive  nature  of 
this  issue,  which  involves  the  funda- 
mental question  of  freedom  of  speech.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  channels  used  by  the  tele- 
vision industry  are  owned  by  the  public, 
and  they  must  be  utilized  in  the  public 
interest.  Certainly  the  nature  and  quality 
of  television  programs  are  relevant  cri- 
teria of  how  well  the  broadcaster  is  serv- 
ing the  public  interest.  The  coiuts  have 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  PCC  to 
consider  the  program  policies  and  per- 
formance of  broadcast  licensees  in  con- 
nection with  the  renewal  of  their  li- 
censes. Therefore,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  find  a  course  of 
action  which  will  safeguard  both  the 
rights  of  the  public  and  our  constitu- 
tional right  of  freedom  of  speech.  TTie 
censorship  of  individual  programs  is  not 
at  issue  here;  we  are  concerned  with  the 
overall  programing  policy  of  the  tele- 
vision broadcast  industi-y. 

A  final  step  which  should  be  taken  is 
to  develop  a  system  to  enable  community 
leaders  and  groups  to  express  their  views 
on  the  contents  of  television  programs 
shown  in  their  communities.  Pew  people 
realize  that  the  airwaves  which  are  used 
to  broadcast  television  programs  are 
owned  by  the  public.  An  informed  and 
organized  public  can  exert  a  great  deal 
of  influence  over  television  programing, 
and  without  such  public  involvement  the 
job  will  be  much  more  difficult. 
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ROBERTA  BENNETT: 
GREAT  LADY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    TTOUSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Mrs.  Roberta  A.  Bermett  on  Januaiy 
7,  1969,  was  of  particular  sorrow  to  all 
those  who  knew  her  and  her  outstand- 
ing family. 

Mrs.  Bennett  was  active  in  helping 
others  all  through  her  life.  She  leaves 
to  carry  on  her  work  two  fine  sons — one 
serving  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  an  outstanding  ed- 
ucator. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  her  family.  Her 
good  works  will  live  on  as  long  as  men 
revere  unselfishness,  dedication  and  love 
of  our  fellow  man. 

I  include  articles  from  Florida  news- 
papers concerning  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Bennett: 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)   Times-Union. 

Jan.  8,  1969] 
Mrs.  Bennett  Dies — Motheb  or  U.S.  Solon 

Mrs.  Roberta  A.  Bennett,  83,  mother  ui 
U.S.  Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Jacksonville, 
died  Tuesday  at  Wesley  Manor  Retirement 
Village  after  a  brief  Illness. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  voted  as  Florida's  "Mother 
of  the  Year"  In  1957,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  A.  and  Irene  Fugate  Broadhurst 
of  ClarksvlUe,  Tenn.  Mr.  Broadhurst  was 
president  of  Broadhurst  Institute,  a  private 
college  In  Clarksvllle,  for  many  years. 

She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  taught  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  pub- 
lic schools  until  her  marriage  to  Walter  J 
Bennett,  a  meteorologist  with  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

Mrs.  Bennett  was  active  In  civic  work  all 
her  life.  During  World  War  II  she  opened 
her  home  as  a  place  for  servicemen  to  stay 
who  could  not  go  home.  Mrs.  Bennett  still 
corresponded  with  many  of  them  until  her 
death. 

voluntexr  teaches 

She  worked  as  a  volunteer  teacher  of  Ori- 
ental students  at  a  church-sponsored  school 
In  Tampa,  where  she  lived  from  1913  until 
1930  when  she  moved  to  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  Bennett  gave  more  than  3,000  hours 
of  her  time  as  a  volunteer  worker  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  here  and  was  awarded 
the  highest  honor  St.  Vincent's  bestows,  a 
diamond  pin,  for  her  services. 

She  was  made  an  honorary  life  memt>er  of 
the  JacksonvlUe  Woman's  Club  for  volun- 
teer services  in  teaching  Cuban  refugees. 
She  also  was  made  "honorary  mother"  o! 
the  Riverside  Lions  Club. 

Mrs.  Bennett  also  was  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Robert  Broadhurst  Bennett,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Her  nephew,  Rob- 
ert Hopkins,  is  a  former  chief  national  exec- 
utive of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Riverside  Christian  Church 
for  many  years. 

ASSISTED   SON 

She  assisted  her  son.  Rep.  Bennett, 
throughout  his  career.  She  also  served  on 
the  Washington  Conferences  on  Aging  and 
spent  nearly  a  year  touring  Europe  collect- 
ing source  materials  for  Bennett's  writings 
on  early  American  history.  Many  of  the  ar- 
ticles she  collected  are  now  on  display  at  Ft. 
Caroline  National  Monument  Museum. 

One  of  her  main  fields  of  Intereet  was  oil 
and  watercolor  painting  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
served  as  an  Instructor  in  painting  at  Wesley 
Manor. 

Memorial  servlcee  will  be  held  at  4  p.m. 
today   at   Hardage   and   Sons  Riverside  F^i- 
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neral  Home.  Rev.  Richard  Roland,  pastor  of 
Biverslde  Christian  Church,  will  ofBclate. 
private  interment  will  be  at  a  later  date. 

Survivors,  besides  her  sons.  Include  seven 
grandchildren.  Dr.  Carl  D.  Bennett  of  New 
Haven  Conn.;  Mrs.  Reginald  Moore  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  Mrs.  Raymon  McGlnnis 
,  £  Elgin,  111.;  Bruce  Bennett  of  Palm  Beach 
,nd  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Jr.,  James  F.  Ben- 
iiett  and  Luclnda  F.  Bennett,  all  of  Jack- 
.'-onvlUe.  ^    _^   ^ 

In  lieu  of  flowers  the  family  requests  that 
contributions  be  given  to  Wesley  Manor  Re- 
tirement Village  or  Riverside  Avenue  Chris- 
tian Church. 

(From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 
Jan.  9,  1969] 

Mrs.  Robeuta  Bennett  Served  Humanity 

Florida  has  lost  a  gracious  lady,  whose  good 
works  were  Ijeyond  enumeration,  in  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Roberta  A.  Bennett. 

She  was  honored  In  1957  for  her  many 
voluntary  services  to  the  state  and  people  of 
Florida  as  Florida's  Mother  of  the  Year. 

She  was  the  widow  of  Walter  J.  Bennett, 
for  many  years  a  meteorologist  with  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  mother  of  Rep. 
Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Jacksonville  and  Dr. 
Robert  Broadhurst  Bennett,  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Florida  faculty. 

She  ser\'ed  those  in  need  In  many  ways,  as 
a  volunteer  language  teacher  for  alien  ref- 
ugees, as  a  volunteer  worker  at  St.  Vincent's 
hospital,   and  in  service  to  her  church. 

Her  Interest  in  helping  others  extended 
even  into  her  latter  years  at  Wesley  Manor 
Retirement  Village,  where  she  served  as  in- 
structor in  oil  and  water  color  painting. 

Mrs.  Bennett  was  one  of  those  fine  individ- 
uals of  whom  It  truthfully  can  be  said  that 
the  world  is  a  better  place  for  her  having 
lived  in  it. 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
Jan.  10,  1969] 
—  A  Great  Ladt 

Duval  County  and  the  state  of  Florida 
shares  with  Congressman  Charles  E.  Bennett 
and  Dr.  Robert  B.  Bennett,  a  University  of 
Florida  professor,  the  grief  in  the  passing  of 
their  mother,  Mrs.  Roberta  A.  Bennett,  a 
gracious  lady  and  a  tireless  worker  for  the 
benefit  of  society. 

Mrs.  Bennett  was  Florida's  Mother  of  the 
Year  in  1957.  The  widow  of  Walter  J.  Bennett, 
she  served  in  volunteer  work  In  civic  and 
church  affairs  for  many  years  and  was  a 
language  teacher  for  alien  refugees.  Few  give 
as  much  so  willingly  as  did  Mrs.  Bennett,  a 
true  humanitarian. 
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by  enrolling  their  sons  in  college.  Other 
families  may  not  have  had  the  financial 
means  to  enroll  their  sons  and  conse- 
quently, we  have  a  situation  where  all 
of  the  draft  eligible  sons  of  a  family 
are  caught  up  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  to  the  country. 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
today  which  does  not  revoke  the  sole- 
survlving-son  policy,  but  rather  extends 
it  to  apply  to  anyone  of  his  family  who 
had  been  killed  in  line  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  apply  to  many 
families,  but  it  certainly  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  those  who  have  already  lost  a 
dear  one  in  Vietnam,  and  thus  reduces 
the  possibility  of  causing  the  few  fami- 
lies risking  more  than  others. 

The  bill  states  that  except  during  a 
period  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress,  no  member  of  an 
armed  force  may  be  £isslgned  to  active 
duty  in  an  area  of  combat,  imless  he 
volunteers,  if  after  December  31,  1963, 
any  member  of  his  immediate  family 
had  been  killed  or  died  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries or  disease  received  in  combat 
service. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  humani- 
tarian proposal. 
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legislation  to  create  a  special  committee 
to  conduct  a  thorough  and  objective  re- 
view of  the  civilian  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. That  legislation  rests  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
would  fervently  hope  that  speedy  action 
will  be  taken  by  that  committee  to  bring 
the  legislation  to  the  floor  where  it  may 
be  promptly  enacted  into  law. 


HIJACK  ANSWER  ELUSIVE 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  CONDUCT  A  RE- 
VIEW OF  THE  CIVILIAN  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  PROGRAM 


SOLE-SURVIVING-SON  POLICY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
need  to  extend  the  current  policy  of  the 
Defense  Department  regarding  the  sole 
surviving  son  of  a  family. 

While  we  are  still  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  from  the  university  campuses  of 
of  past  imwise  Selective  Service  guide- 
lines, there  is  a  need  for  providing  some 
protection  and  relief  of  dread  and  worry, 
for  those  families  who  have  already  lost 
one  member  in  the  Vietnam  arena. 

Many  families  feel— rightly  or  wrong- 
ly—that the  more  affluent  parents  were 
able  to  provide  a  delay  and  perhaps 
even  an  escape  from  military  service 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  23  years 
ago  the  American  people  through  the 
Congress  embarked  upon  a  program  to 
develop  the  atom  for  peaceful  uses. 

Over  the  years  since  then,  our  Nation 
has  spent  freely  of  its  money  and  its  man- 
power to  bring  to  fruition  the  promise  of 
the  atom.  The  record  will  show  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2  billion  and  the 
efforts  of  the  top  scientific  talent  being 
given  to  our  civilian  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Yet.  today  we  are  faced  with  a  nagging 
doubt — a  doubt  underscored  by  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  civilian  atom. 

We  are  worried  about  the  hazards  of 
the  atom — hazards  without  precedent  in 
all  recorded  history. 

We  are  worried  about  the  creation  of 
atomic  children  and  their  children  for 
centuries  to  come. 

We  are  worried  about  the  reliability  of 
atomic  powerplants,  about  the  ability  of 
these  plants  to  supply  the  power  which 
has  become  our  lifeblood. 

We  are  worried  about  the  distortion  to 
the  free  market  economy  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  of  a  heavily  subsidized 
and  privileged  atom. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned 
that  no  objective  analysis  has  been  made 
of  the  atom  today.  We  are  concerned  lest 
the  faded  allure  of  atomic  power  blinds 
us  to  the  bright  challenge  which  may 
exist  in  other  areas  of  scientific  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    IXOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15,  1969 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
8  years  the  air  traveling  public  and  gen- 
eral and  commercial  aviation  interests 
have  been  plagued  by  a  seemingly  un- 
ending series  of  aircraft  hijackings. 
Since  May  1961  more  than  40  hijackings 
have  occurred  around  the  world  with  the 
great  majority  occurring  on  U.S.- 
registered  aircraft. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  has  sought  an  effective 
and  workable  answer  to  this  problem. 
On  the  domestic  level  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  imposes  a  penalty  of 
up  to  death  on  a  convicted  hijacker.  I 
was  glad  to  Introduce  and  help  pass  that 
law. 

The  executive  branch,  through  a  num- 
ber of  its  agencies  including  the  FAA. 
also  has  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
studies  dealing  with  weapon-detection 
devices  and  other  procedures,  such  as  the 
use  of  sky  marshals,  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  a  halt  to  hijackings. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  congressional 
committees,  including  two  on  which  I 
hold  membership,  have  made  in-depth 
studies  of  the  problem.  The  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  Subcommittee  last  month 
issued  a  report  which  recaps  the  entire 
history  of  aircraft  hijacking  in  a  nutshell 
and  proposes  a  nimiber  of  possibly  bene- 
ficial steps  that  should  be  taken  by  our 
Government. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  also 
has  made  a  thorough  review.  Generally, 
its  inquiry  twils  down  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  answer  to  aircraft  hijacking  is 
not  going  to  be  easily  found  and  that  the 
ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  may 
well  rest  outside  of  the  sole  control  of  the 
United  States. 

Touching  on  the  elusive  nature  of  the 
answer  to  hijacking  is  the  following  col- 
umn by  John  Pennekamp  in  the  Miami 
Herald  of  January  7,  1969: 

Hijack  Answer  Elusive 
(By  John  Pennekamp) 
Each  new  passenger  plane  hijacking  brings 
additional  suggestions  for  ending  the  prac- 
tice but  none  has  yet  been  accepted  as  sound 
enough  to  be  put  into  practice. 

Many  of  them  have  to  do  with  shootln?, 
or  trapdoors,  each  of  which  Is  discarded  as 
offering  the  danger  of  tearing  up  the  plane 
or  sucking  out  passengers  because  of  the 
high  speed. 

One  group  of  Cuban  refugees  In  Miami 
concerned  with  the  damage  to  the  reputa- 
tions of  refugees  generally  caused  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  hijackers  are  Culians 
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and  the  absence  of  cooperation  by  Castro 
have  oome  up  with  the  Idea  of  photographing 
the  culprits  In  bank  robber  style. 

Admittedly,  they  argue,  the  picture  which 
would  be  mad4  with  a  concealed  camera 
without  the  hUjacker's  kmowledge,  offers  a 
long-shot  proepict,  but  It  would  establish  a 
definite  ldentifl<^ation  against  the  posslbiUty 
of  his  return,  i\  which  event  he  could  be 
arrested  and  proeecuted. 

Also,  It  wouldjbe  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
seizing  any  property  he  may  have  left  be- 
hind. Since  most  of  the  hijackers  are  eventu- 
ally identified,  the  photographing  idea  has 
made  little  progress. 

A  Miami  banter  has  suggested  that  some 
substantial  rew|u-d — perhaps  as  much  as  a 
million  dollars-4be  offered  by  the  airlines  for 
the  return  and  conviction  of  a  hijacker. 

He  would  hav»  the  airline  set  up  a  pool  to 
finance  the  rewaf-ds. 

Castro  himself,  he  says,  might  be  persuaded 
Into  negotiation*  if  that  kind  of  money  were 
offered.  He  points  out  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  n^w  nets  from  a  Cuban  land- 
ing, and  since  ^e  is  reputedly  hurting  for 
money  it  might  appeal  to  him. 

Also,  it  wouldl  be  a  temptation  to  Cubans 
on  the  island  1^  seize  and  find  a  way  to 
return  the  hijacl^er. 

The  high  cost  of  hijackings  In  money  out- 
-lay  ta.Cuba  as   well  as  in  schedule  dlsrup- 
.tloii  m^ee    the    pwsting   of   such    a   reward 
reaaonable,  he  sa  rs. 

It  is  the  genetal  view  that  the  hijacking 
will  end  once  there  Is  an  arrest  and  convic- 
tion. 

Still  another  suggestion  Is  that  an  Interna- 
tional pilots  org^lzation  take  a  hand. 

Under  this  proposal  all  pilots  would  refuse 
to  fly  a  plane  tp  a  country  which  falls  to 
punish  a  hijacked  or  return  him  for  punish- 
ment to  the  country  from  which  the  plane 
departed,  for  pui^lshment. 

The  supporting  argxmaent  here  is  that  a 
country  such  a4  Cuba  would  be  seriously 
hampered  economically  without  commer- 
cial aviation.  an«  such  action  by  the  pilots 
would  stop  servlqe  between  Mexico  and  other 
countries  now  fljlng  regularly  to  Cuba. 

The  suggesUob  has  a  vigilante  touch 
which  is  unpalatable  to  many. 

An  aviation  executive  believes  that  the 
State  Department  can  bring  enough  pressure 
on  Castro  to  conje  to  some  agreement  if  at- 
tempts at  negotiating  with  him  through  the 
Swedish  embassy  fall. 

Cuba,  he  says,  cannot  do  without  medical 
suppllea  and  oO^er  vital  material  that  It 
miost  get,  probably  indirectly,  from  the 
United  States.  St^te  knows  what  these  sup- 
plies are  and  ho^  they  get  there.  Were  It  to 
enforce  an  effective  embargo,  he  believes, 
Castro  would  be  Compelled  to  come  to  terms. 
Another  of  the;  recent  suggestions  is  that 
the  pilot  go  Imnjediately  Into  a  steep  dive 
when  a  hljackef  enters  the  cabin,  thus 
throwing  him  off  l^lance. 

Obviously  that  knight  bring  injury  to  pas- 
sengers who  do  n^it  have  seat  belts  fastened, 
as  well  as  to  the  stewardesses  and  others  who 
may  be  on  their  fefet. 

Aviation  interests  are  hoping  for  a  solu- 
tion— and  a  reiu>-n  for  prosecution  agree- 
ment with  Castro  Iseems  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical one — before  i  there  is  an  accident  that 
might  cost  many  lives. 
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ports  the  expression  of  faith  made  by  our 
astronauts  during  their  Apollo  8  moon 
flight.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Port  Lauderdale, 
Pla..  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
at  this  time: 

Resolution  or  Kiwanis  Clttb  of  Port 

LATTDRiDALE,    PLA. 

Whereas,  Kiwanis  International  is  a  God 
loving  and  God  fearing  organization;  and 
Whereas,  one  of  .the  prime  goals  of 
Kiwanis  International  for  the  year  1969  is 
to  foster  faith  In  God  and  to  apply  it  to  all 
of   life's   relationships;    and 

Whereas,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Port  Lauder- 
dale firmly  believes  that  reverence  to  God 
and  adherence  to  Godlike  principles  will 
promulgate  peace  and  brotherhood  through- 
out the  universe;  and 

Whereas,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Port  Lauder- 
dale firmly  believes  that  the  spirit  of  God 
should  nurture  and  guide  our  every  thought, 
word  and  deed,  whether  it  be  in  the  home, 
business,  industry  or  the  sciences, 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  hereby  resolved  that 
Astronauts  Borman.  Lovell  and  Anders,  who 
displayed  such  awesome  and  unflinching 
courage  in  their  Christmas  orbit  of  the 
moon,  be  highly  commended  for  their  overt 
Christmas  Eve  prayers  transmitted  for  the 
world  to  hear,  as  well  as  their  unrestrained 
and  unabashed  faith  in  God  as  evidenced  by 
said  prayers. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Port  Lauderdale  wishes  Astronauts 
Borman,  Lovell  and  Anders,  Godspeed  in  all 
of  their  future  space  pursuits. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  said 
Astronauts,  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Headquarters  of 
Kiwanis  International. 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  January.   1969. 


GOLD  MEDAL  APPKOPRL\TE  TRIB- 
UTE TO  MEMORY  OP  REVEREND 
DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KmO.  JR. 


RESOLUTION  OF  KIWANIS  CLUB  OP 
PORT  LApDERDALE,  FLA. 
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RBERT  BURKE 


m  THE  HOUSE  |oP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdavl  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  olf  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  k  resolution  which  sup- 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  late,  respected  Reverend  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr. 

On  this  occasion.  I  would  again  urge 
the  Congress  to  follow  the  traditional 
manner  we  have  followed  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  contributions  and  serv- 
ice of  this  Nation's  distinguished  lead- 
ers— by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  a  gold  medal  in  his 
honor. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  reintroducing 
the  legislation  which  I  introduced  with 
15  cosponsors  on  June  12  of  last  year. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  a  gold  med- 
al to  the  widow  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  for  the  coin- 
ing of  duplicates  in  bronze  to  be  fur- 
nished at  cost  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  Fund  at  Morehouse 
College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  this  great 
Nation  has,  appropriately,  I  believe, 
seen  fit  to  honor  such  outstanding  Amer- 
icans as  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  enter- 
tainer Bob  Hope,  poet  Robert  Frost,  the 
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great  medical  humanitarians,  Dr 
Thomas  Dooley,  and  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  in 
this  manner. 

I  feel  that  we  should  do  no  less  for 
Dr.  King — the  greatest  symbol  of  peace, 
nonviolence,  justice,  and  racial  brother- 
hood— we  have  known  in  modern  times. 


COVE  NECK'S  FINEST 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  than  a  score  of  incorporated  vil- 
lages in  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  is 
Cove  Neck.  This  small  village,  with  less 
than  500  residents,  has  its  own  able  po- 
lice force  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Harry  Porteus. 

The  undeveloped  nature  of  Cove  Neck 
requires  police  patrols,  in  some  situa- 
tions, on  horseback  and  the  entire  force 
is  comprised  of  Chief  Porteus  and  three 
p>atrolmen.  Because  of  the  unusual  na- 
ture of  the  Cove  Neck  police  force  and 
the  effective  job  done  by  Chief  Porteus 
and  his  force,  Newsday  recently  featured 
an  article  on  the  Cove  Neck  police  force. 

Because  of  the  excellent  job  these  men 
do  for  law  enforcement,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  similar  excellent  job  being 
done  by  countless  other  local  police 
forces  throughout  the  coimtry,  I  wish  to 
include  In  the  Record  this  article  from 
Newsday. 

I  regard  this  article,  well-written  and 
reported  by  the  able  reporter  Bill  Kauf- 
man, as  a  lesson  in  the  value  of  local  po- 
lice and  an  excellent  document  to  the 
desirability  of  such  local  police  forces. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Cove  Neck's  Pinest 

(Note. — Theirs  is  Jtist  a  one-horse  depart- 
ment in  an  equally  small  village  on  Long  Is- 
land— which  is  why  the  four  men  in  blue  who 
make  up  the  Cove  Neck  police  force  can  offer 
a  personal  touch  to  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.) 

(By  Bill  Kaufman) 
Cove  Neck.— What  has  eight  legs,  wears 
blue  clothes  and  owns  a  horse  that  can  be 
seen  cantering  across  local  beaches?  Ask  any 
resident  of  this  tiny  but  exclusive  peninsula 
on  Nassau's  North  Shore  and  he'll  probably 
respond  with,  "Why,  Harry  Porteus  and  liis 
police  department." 

PoUce  Chief  Harry  Porteus,  Ptla.  William 
Albert,  George  Moore  and  Dave  Golden  and 
a  specially  trained  horse  named  Midnight 
make  up  the  living  and  breathing  part  of  the 
Cove  Neck  Village  Police  Department.  Teamed 
with  two  autos,  a  one-room  jjollce  station  aiid 
an  assemblage  of  the  latest  FKDllce  equipment, 
the  quintet  (Midnight  included)  provides 
basic  law  enforcement  services  to  the  affluent 
village,  topped  with  a  personal  touch  that  not 
too  many  of  Long  Island's  44  other  local  po- 
lice departments  can  claim. 

"We  all  know  just  about  every  resident's 
name  and  we're  familiar  with  all  the  cars 
owned  by  people  who  live  in  our  village, " 
Porteus  said  recently.  The  five-square-mile 
village,  which  has  a  few  more  than  300  resi- 
dents. Juts  up  into  the  body  of  shellfish- 
laden  water  formed  by  Oyster  Bay  Harbor  on 
the  west  and  Cold  Spring  Harlx>r  on  the  east. 
The  department's  familiarity  with  residents' 
automobiles  is  partly  due  to  the  strategic 
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jooKttoB  or  the  Core  Neck  pc^ce  headquar- 
t«f».  TbM  oo»-poom  b\illdlng  that  serve*  as 
communlcatlona  nerve-center,  depository  of 
police  records  and  once-a-month  village  po- 
lice court  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Oove  Neck  Road,  about  a  mile  inside  the  com- 
munity's UmlU.  There  is  no  other  access  ro^d 
to  Cove  Neck  and  every  vehicle  entering  Cove 
Neck  must  paas  the  police  station,  which  ap- 
pears to  some  as  a  border  checkpoint. 

portexiB,  39,  a  handsome  and  articulate  pro- 
fessional policeman  who  has  never  worked  at 
anything  else,  sat  at  one  of  the  two  desks  in- 
side the  immaculate,  cedar-shingled  building 
recenUy.  "In  the  event  of  any  emergency  or 
necessity,"  he  explained,  pointing  out  the 
window  toward  a  yellow  Uuck  that  rumbled 
by  "that  roed  can  be  blocked  and  we  can 
fully  check  anyone  who  Is  coming  or  going." 
His  black  shoes  gleaming  almost  as  brightly 
as  the  green  vinyl  floor  in  the  sUtlon,  Porteus 
walked  over  to  a  shelf  and  pulled  out  a  set 
of  ledger  books  containing  the  department's 
records.  "We've  never  actually  had  to  seal 
off  the  road  for  any  reason,  though,"  he 
added,  thumbing  through  the  ledgers.  The 
statistics  In  the  books  may  explain  why.  Only 
three  arrests  were  made  by  the  department 
each  year  from  1963  to  1966,  Porteus  said,  and 
most  of  these  were  for  petty  theft.  There  were 
no  arresu  by  the  force  in  1967  and  none  this 
year  so  far.  This  year  the  department  issued 
40  summonses  ranging  from  breaking  the  vil- 
lage's 30  MPH  speed  limit  to  enforcement  of 
the  viUage  parking  ordinances.  The  records 
also  showed  that  there  have  been  10  auto 
accidents  within  the  village  in  1968  and  18 
•aided  cases."  In  which  a  pcrtlceman  was  sum- 
moned to  assist  persons  requiring  emergency 
medical  help. 

Cove  Neck  has  no  business  section  and  is 
entirely  residential.  A  major  portion  of  the 
area  is  zoned  for  one  residence  per  four  acres, 
with  several  large  estates  running  as  large  as 
200  acres.  The  average  size  of  property  in  the 
village  is  about  50  to  60  acres,  so  one  of  the 
Cove' Neck  Police  Department's  prime  func- 
tions Is  readily  apparent. 

"Our  major  problem,"  says  Porteus,  "is 
what  we  call  estate  patrolling.  With  only 
about  six  miles  of  public  roads  in  the  com- 
munity, we  have  an  unestimated  number  of 
private  miles — many,  many  of  them — leading 
to  residences  as  well  as  about  56  private 
beaches.  We  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding security  to  each  of  these  homes."  And 
the  private  beaches  are  the  reason  the  Cove 
Neck  Police  Department — which  is  by  no 
means  the  smallest  on  Long  Island— is  possi- 
bly the  only  municipal  force  In  the  area  that 
has  a  specially  trained  police  horse. 

"We've  found  that  Midnight  is  the  most 
efficient  way  to  patrol  the  beaches  and  very 
heavily  wooded  areas,"  said  Porteus,  beam- 
ing with  enthusiasm  whenever  he  referred 
to  the  16-year-old,  dark-colored  mare.  "In 
the  summertime  especially,  the  beaches  are 
frequently  invaded  by  trespassers  who  land 
in  all  types  of  boats.  Though  the  beaches  are 
posted  as  private,  there's  always  the  incon- 
siderate person  who'll  land  there  figuring  it's 
the  ideal  place  for  his  beer  party. 

".\s  soon  as  we  get  the  complaint,  Dave 
(Pil.  Dave  Golden),  who  is  equipped  with  a 
walkie-talkie,  drops  by  on  Midnight  and  you 
can't  imagine  the  psychological  effect  it  has 
on  the  trespassers — seeing  an  officer  on  horse- 
back. They  usually  leave  without  trouble  but 
we  do  occasionally  issue  summonses." 

So  much  rugged  mUeage  Is  racked  up  by 
driving  up  and  down  the  scores  of  winding, 
unpaved  private  roads,  some  of  them  as  long 
as  fovir  miles,  that  the  department  has  to 
buy  a  new  patrol  car  each  year.  The  depart- 
ment's other  vehicle,  an  unmarked  car,  is 
primarily  itsed  for  speed-limit  enforcement. 
The  department  has  its  own  radio  link  be- 
tween the  cars,  the  horse-patrolman  and 
headquarters.  Like  moet  of  the  other  local 
Long  Island  police  departments,  it  is  also 
tied  into  the  county  pirficc  department  and 


can  utlUza  county  police  service*  for  nkajor 
criminal  inveetlgaUons  that  require  det«»Uv« 
work. 

The  three  patrolmen  rotate  eight-hovir 
shifts  and  maintain  constant  radio  contact 
with  Porteus  at  the  station.  The  chief  also 
has  a  radio  at  his  home,  ao  that  he's  on  c&U 
34  hours  a  day.  During  the  summer,  when 
vUlage  traffic  swells  because  of  tourist*  visit- 
ing the  Theodore  Roosevelt  home  at  Saga* 
more  Hill  (a  federal  tract  within  the  village 
boundaries),  two  part-time  patrolmen  are 
added  to  the  force.  This  also  enable*  the  de- 
partment to  maintain  full  coverage  during 
vacations.  Illnesses  on  the  force  have  been 
rare.  Porteus  says,  but  when  that  occurs  a 
part-timer  is  called  to  fill  In. 

Porteus  gestured  toward  a  gray  steel  file 
in  the  comer  of  the  poUce  station,  while 
through  the  turned-on  radio  the  voice  of 
Albert  checked  in  from  Car  658,  the  depart- 
ment's well-polished  white  patrol  car.  "These 
flies,"  explained  the  chief,  "contain  cards 
listing  every  resident  who  Is  away  on  a  vaca- 
tion or  a  business  trip,  or  whose  home  is 
going  to  be  vacant  for  any  length  of  time." 
Porteus  said  special  attention  is  paid  to 
these  residences  on  the  estate  patrols,  which 
include  a  brief  walkaround  when  possible. 
A  typical  estate  patrol  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon with  Albert  was  a  learning  experience 
in  the  art  of  making  U-turns  in  beautifully 
wooded  cul-de-sacs,  frequently  before  gra- 
cious and  expensive  homes.  Car  658,  with 
red  beacon  perched  on  the  roof  and  an  im- 
posing-looking gold-and-black  etublem, 
somehow  looked  even  more  ominous  with  a 
loaded  12-gauge  shotgun  clamped  In  a  special 
dashboard  rack.  The  cannlster  of  Chemical 
?Iace  dangling  from  the  rack  added  another 
incongruovis  note  to  the  serene  landscape, 
as  the  car  wound  past  Oyster  Bay  Harbor 
and  turned  up  Tennis  Court  Road. 

'Like  any  good  police  department,  we've 
always  prepared,"  said  Albert,  25.  a  member 
of  the  department  for  three  years.  Like  his 
partners  Moore  and  Golden,  Albert  says  he 
loves  his  work  and  takes  prides  in  the  tiny 
force.  He  says  that  he  can't  recall  the  shot- 
gun, or  any  gun,  ever  being  fired  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  the  department,  but  that  "I  once 
did  have  to  use  the  Mace— It  was  last  year 
when  I  went  out  to  check  a  suspicious  noise 
behind  a  vacant  house  and  a  large  dog 
charged  me.  I  was  forced  to  give  him  a  little 
squirt." 

Albert  guided  the  car  the  four  miles  up 
Tennis  Court  Road,  a  private  thoroughfare, 
and  pointed  out  a  large  field  where  he  once 
had  to  round  up  a  stray  horse.  After  a  quick 
check  at  the  small  private  beach  and  marina 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  he  turned  back  to 
cover  six  more  winding  private  lanes.  Albert 
got  out  and  walked  around  the  attractive 
white  modern  home  of  H.  H.  Hewetson  and 
checked  the  doors  and  windows.  He  did  the 
same  at  several  other  homes  on  Gracewood 
Court,  finally  ending  up  at  a  large,  gray 
Victorian  mansion  that  Ixire  the  name  "John 
K.  Roosevelt."  Albert  said  that  at  the  time, 
the  owners  of  these  homes  were  away  and 
that  whenever  this  was  the  case,  at  least 
once  a  day  the  property  would  get  the  walk- 
around  treatment.  Albert  patted  a  large  dog 
that  wandered  by.  "We  get  to  know  every 
dog  on  the  beat  and  they  get  to  usually 
know  us  and  the  sound  of  our  cars,'"  he 
said.  "There  are  a  lot  of  dogs  around  here 
and  you  learn  to  live  with  them  and  like 
them." 

The  patrol  lasted  almost  an  hour,  with  Al- 
bert explaining  that  each  home  In  the  vil- 
lage Is  driven  past  "at  least  four  or  five  times 
during  each  24-hour  period."  He  said  the 
times  are  staggered,  to  discourage  any  po- 
tential Intruders  from  predicting  the  ap- 
pearance of  patrols. 

Porteus  admits  he  has  certain  sensitivities 
about  being  chief  of  a  so-called  "gentle- 
men's" police  department  as  opposed  to  a 
"hard-nosed"  force,  by  virtue  of  the  lUktai* 
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of  th*  relattvely  Isolated  and  straUfled  com- 
munity. "We  just  don't  llks  to  be  kldd*d 
too  much  about  our  slae."  reflected  Porteus. 
"because  we  are  totally  ready  to  cop*  with 
any  problem."  Porteus'  face  took  on  a  serious 
look  when  be  said,  "We  know  our  duties,  we 
know  our  community  and  we  give  and  get 
the  greatest  respect  from  our  citizens.  It's 
like  any  professional — it  doesn't  matter  what 
you  do  as  long  as  you  do  it  as  best  as  you 
can." 

And  apparently  many  Cove  Neck  residents 
feel  strongly  about  the  presence  of  Porteus. 
Albert  Moore.  Golden  and  Midnight.  On  a 
rare  patrol  visit  to  a  number  of  residents' 
homes — rare  because  as  chief,  Porteus  gen- 
erally remains  in  the  station — the  officer 
in  the  well -pressed  uniform  was  warmly 
greeted. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Race  of  3  Gracewood  Ct.,  the 
wife  of  an  American  Airlines  captain  and 
mother  of  four  children,  said,  "It  gives  me 
a  great  feeling  of  comfort  at  night  to  see 
that  patrol  car  come  up  the  drive.  It's  deso- 
late here  and  we're  home  alone  a  lot."  Mrs. 
Race's  confidence  in  the  four-man  depart- 
ment was  echoed  by  Richard  Doody,  73,  and 
hU  wife,  70.  Both  are  resident  caretakers  at 
the  exclusive  Cove  Neck  Tennis  Club,  a  mas- 
sive Indoor  cotirt  buried  in  the  woods  off 
Tennis  Court  Road,  that  caters  to  such  VIPs 
as  New  York's  Mayor  Lindsay.  "I'm  a  bad 
sleeper."  said  Mrs.  Doody,  "and  we  kind  of 
look  for  them  (the  patrols).  Without  Harry 
we'd  be  lost."  (Another  resident  farther  up 
the  heavily  wooded  road,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Cassidy.  the  wife  of  a  publUhlng  executive, 
descri'jed  the  community's  relationship  with 
the  police  force  as  "unique.  It's  a  close  i^er- 
sonal  relationship  the  community  has  with 
the  department,"  she  said.  "It's  like  having 
your  own  personal  police  lorce." 

This  personalized  type  of  law  enforcement 
has  cost  Cove  Neck  between  546,000  and 
$50,000  annually  in  recent  years,  including 
salaries.  Porteus  receives  $12,000.  plus  the  use 
of  a  rent-free  home  provided  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  village  board.  The  three 
patrolmen  earn  an  average  of  $8,000  each, 
which  Is  about  $1,000  below  the  Nassau 
County  Police  Department  pay  scale.  Porteus 
has  asked  the  board  for  parity  with  the 
county  and  is  awaiting  a  decision  on  the 
matter. 

Porteus.  who  has  five  children,  joined  the 
Cove  Neck  force  as  a  patrolman  in  1952.  ris- 
ing to  chief  in  1965.  Before  that,  he  was  a 
Nassau  County  policeman  lor  10  years.  A 
winner  of  numerous  pistol  tournaments, 
Porteus  has  never  had  to  fire  his  gun  In  ac- 
tion during  his  career.  He  is  also  a  physical- 
fitness  buff,  who  insists  that  his  men  be  in 
top  shape  and  talks  eagerly  about  the  fine 
record  the  department  has  achieved  In  the 
two  weeks  each  year  that  it  attends  a  stand- 
ard, FBI  in-service  training  course  required 
of  aU  local  police  departments.  Uke  the  other 
local  forces,  the  men  have  all  had  12  weeks 
of  intensive  police  training  with  the  county 
police  department. 

Both  Nassau  PoUce  Commissioner  Francis 
B.  Looney  and  Suffolk  Commissioner  John  L. 
Barry  praUed  their  department's  relation- 
ships vrtth  the  local  forces  in  their  counties. 
Calling  the  Cove  Neck  force  "a  highly  profes- 
sional one,"  Looney  added.  "I  was  happy  to 
recommend  Harry  Porteus,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  department,  to  be  the  chief  of 
Cove  Neck." 

And  Cove  Neck  Mayor  WUUam  Mathers 
quickly  defended  the  department  against  the 
implications  of  the  genUemen's-police-force 
label.  "Given  the  occasion."  said  Mathers, 
"they  would  become  a  hard-nosed  depart- 
ment." Mathers  said  that  If  the  vUlage  had 
no  police  force  of  its  own  and  had  to  depend 
solely  on  the  county  force,  "we  wouldn't  get 
much  attention — we're  sort  of  off  in  the 
comer."  He  added:  "In  this  community,  it's 
possible  to  run  a  police  force  with  his  par- 
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tlcTilar  pbyslcal  ^nflgvimtlon — the  coverage 
we  get  Is  excellent." 

Midnight,  the  f>oUce  horee,  works  only  In 
the  svunmertlm^.  During  the  winter  he 
spends  his  time  lit  a  local  pasture  enjoying 
life.  On  a  recent  visit  to  check  hUn,  Porteus 
laughed  when  ajsked  about  the  array  of 
leather  straps  and  pieces  of  metal  In  the  rear 
of  his  car.  "I'm  probably  the  only  police  chief 
around,"  said  P<»teu8,  "with  20  pounds  of 
horse  bridle  In  his  car."  Midnight  seemed  to 
recognize  the  chief,  and  snorted  an  offlclal 
greeUng.  | 
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AID  FOR  CUBA? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiAif  A 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdan,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.:  Mr.  Speaker,  Castro  has 
suocessfuUy  e3<plolted  U.S.  hijacked 
planes  into  a  sizable  profit — foreign  aid 
of  $32,000.  And  once  more  the  expense 
and  inconvenietice  of  tolerating  com- 
munism at  our  liack  door  comes  home  to 
haunt  us.  J 

.    Mr..Speaker.2  insert  Stephen  M.  Aug's 
column  in  the  Bvenlng  Star  for  Decem- 
ber 25,  1968.  as j follows: 
Fixs  or  $32,000  Pim  Cuba  in  13  Hijackings 
This  Yeak 
(By  SUephen  M.  Aug) 
The  nation's  amines  have  paid  the  Cuban 
government  aboui  $32,000  this  year  In  as- 
sorted   fees   resulting   from   hijacking   Inci- 
dents— and    so    far,    apparently,    nobody    is 
complaining  the  ^rlce   is   too   high,   a   Star 
survey  finds.  I 

Following  each  At  the  13  Instances  In  which 
a  United  States  ccfnmerclal  airliner  has  been 
forced  to  Cuba,  ihe  airline  has  received  a 
carefully  Itemizedi  bill  signed  by  William  R. 
Jochlnsen,  chief  (>f  the  State  Department's 
Protection  and  Representation  Division,  call- 
ing for  "a  remittalice  in  the  form  of  a  certi- 
fied check,  bank  qraft  or  money  order  made 
payable  to  the  Department  of  State." 

The  remittance^  are  averaging  $2,500  and 
the  airlines  are  patlng  it  promptly. 

The  State  Department,  of  course,  doesnt 
set  the  fees.  The^  are  determined  by  the 
Cubans  and  forwarded  to  the  Swiss  Embassy 
in  Havana,  whlcM  handles  US.  aflairs  in 
Cuba.  The  accounting  is  forwarded  to  the 
State  Department,  j 

But  the  $2,500  ajverage  takes  into  account 
only  the  direct  ch4rge«  for  landing  In  Cuba. 
^ts — overtime  for  the  crew. 
Ice  for  15  hours  or  more, 
[to  handle  other  regular 
iry,  the  costs  of  additional 
pr  passengers,  the  cost  of 

this  country, 
pgure — attributed  to  Pan 
American  Alrway&j— puts  the  cost  of  a  hi- 
jacking at  $35,000]  to  $60,000.  But  Pan  Am 
officials  could  not  confirm  this  price.  An  East- 
ern Air  Lines  offlclal  says  the  Sept.  20  hijack- 
ing of  its  San  Jua*i-bound  Boeing  720  with 
53  persons  aboard  <jost  $10,787.50  just  in  cash 
expenses. 

The  charges  for  landing  a  hijacked  plane 
in  Cuba,  hf  weverj  vary.  Eastern  lists  the 
charges  as  $;  348  5^  for  the  Sept.  20  hijack- 
ing; $3;277.92  for  tbe  Nov.  23  hijacking,  and 
$2,472  for  the  one  o$i  Nov.  30. 

Pan  Am  has  received  a  bill  for  $2,746  from 
the  Cuban  government  «for  the  needs  of  its 

fw  and  plane  hijacked  with  96  passengers 
Nov.  24.  Nation*!  Airlines,  which  has  had 
r  hijackings  this  year,  says  it  has  paid 
B  ranging  from  nbout  $2,500  to  $2,700. 
■he  assorted  charges  levied  by  the  Cubans 
range  from  $6.05  for  weather  forecasting 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  Cuban  airports  to  $749.22  for  the  cost  of 
lunch  for  the  hijacked  plane's  pcusengers 
and  crew.  In  the  case  of  Eastern's  Sept.  20 
hijacking,  this  amounted  to  $14.13  per  person 
for  lunch  and  the  same  for  dinner. 

But  both  airline  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials say  the  charges  are  not  excessive — al- 
though they  are  In  some  Instances  consider- 
ably higher  than  charges  made  in  this  coun- 
try for  airport-related  services.  A  State  De- 
partment offlclal  notes  that  "fuel  in  Cuba 
could  be  expensive — not  for  political  reasons, 
but  for  economic  reasons. 

"Acceptable  items  of  food  wotild  be  more 
costly  than  we  would  believe  reasonable,  but 
only  because  they  are  out  of  the  ordinary 
Items  of  food  available  in  the  general 
markets." 

Tbe  domestic  airline  with  the  most  expe- 
rience in  hijacking  is  Eastern.  It  has  had  five 
In  1068 — four  of  them  going  all  the  way  to 
Cuba — and  all  originating  at  or  destined  for 
Miami. 

Despite  this,  the  chances  of  being  aboard 
a  hijacked  plane  are  slim.  Eastern  has  a  plane 
entering  or  leaving  Miami  every  six  minutes, 
making  the  odds  100,000  to  1. 

Other  domestic  airlines  having  planes  hi- 
jacked this  year  are — Delta  2,  although  one 
attempt  was  stopped;  Southeast  1;  North- 
west 1;  Trans  World  1  and  1  unsuccessful 
attempt;  Pan  Am  1. 

AN   rrCMIZZD    HIJACKING    BIIX 

Here  Is  the  bill  from  the  State  Department 
to  Eastern  Air  Lines  detailing  the  payment 
to  be  made  to  the  Cuban  government  for  the 
September  20  hijacking  of  a  Boeing  720  jet- 
liner (English  translation  is  approximate) : 
Derechos     de     aterrlvaje     (landing 

fee)    $225.00 

Serviclos    de    handling     (handling 

costs)     354.00 

Derechos        de        estaclonamiento 

(parking)    31.25 

Derechos   p>or   serviclos   de  aduana 

(duties)     12.50 

Derechos  por  serviclos  to  meteor- 

ologia   (weather  services) 5.05 

Serviclos    de    comlsairla    (commis- 
sary)     132.55 

Serviclos  de  comlsarla 19.00 

Serviclos   de   restorant    (almuerzo) 

(lunch)   749.22 

Serviclos    de    restorant     (comlda) 

(dinner) 749.22 

16    percent   recargo   por   operaclon 

noctiima  (night  operations  sur- 
charge)  70.80 

Total    2,348.50 


NO  PRAYERS  IN  OUTER  SPACE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Members  of  Congress  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Apollo  8  adventure  was  the 
appearance  of  the  astronauts  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  last  week.  In 
his  remarks  Col.  Prank  Borman,  remem- 
bering the  confusion  caused  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  ruling  on  the  Issues  of 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the  public 
schools,  struck  a  chord  of  contention 
among  American  citizens  if  the  instan- 
taneous reaction  of  those  present  in  the 
House  Chamber  is  any  indication. 

Human  Events,  the  Washington  news- 
weekly,  led  off  its  Washington  news 
column  In  Its  issue  of  January  18  with 
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this  tongue-in-cheek  query:  "No  Prayers 
in  Outer  Space?"  I  include  this  short 
incisive  item  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
No  Praters  in  Orrm  Space? 

The  Apollo  8  astronauts — Col.  Prank  Bor- 
man, Capt.  Jamea  A.  Lovell  Jr.  and  Lt.  Col 
WUllam  A.  Anders — were  balled  as  heroes 
when  they  appeared  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  last  week.  While  tales  of  their 
Superman  exploits  Intrigued  the  lawmakers 
Col.  Borman,  taking  notice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  in  the  front  row.  made  a  re- 
mark that  brought  down  the  house. 

"Now.  as  you  aU  know,"  said  Borman,  "the 
flight  has  been  very  well  covered,  but  there 
was  one  significant  accomplishment  that  has 
gone  rather  unnoticed,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  note  of  it  today  If  I  may. 

"I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  was 
triily  historic  was  that  we  were  able  to  get 
good  Roman  Catholic  Bill  Anders  to  read  the 
first  four  verses  of  the  King  James  version." 

"But  now  that  I  see  the  gentlemen  here  In 
the  front  row,"  Borman  remarked  of  the  jus- 
tices, "I  am  not  sure  we  should  have  read 
the  Bible  at  all." 


RESEARCH  PAPER  ON  ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


OP   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  15,  1969 

ViT.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
the  past  year  once  again  demonstrated 
the  need  for  reform  of  the  process  by 
which  we  select  our  Chief  Executive. 
Fortunately  we  were  able  to  avoid — this 
year — the  shoals  in  the  electoral  college 
system.  The  fact  remains  that  every 
presidential  election  is  a  gamble  with 
chaos. 

Recently  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Member  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON)  prepared  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles for  distribution  in  his  congres- 
sional district  in  which  he  discusses  the 
dangers  and  inadequacies  in  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  we  nominate  and  elect 
the  President. 

In  these  articles  he  outlines  a  10-point 
program  of  electoral  reform,  encompass- 
ing the  nominating  process  as  well  as  the 
general  election. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  monumental  work.  The  ar- 
ticles of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
cover  the  history  of  our  electoral  process. 
And  while  we  may  have  differing  ideas 
about  the  specifics  of  reform,  his  pro- 
posals make  up  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive plans  I  have  studied. 

In  total,  this  work  Is  an  excellent  re- 
search paper  on  electoral  reform,  and 
the  proposals  lay  the  foundation  for  fur- 
ther discussion. 

Our  colleague  from  New  York  deserves 
our  commendation  for  his  work,  and  I 
recommend  his  articles  to  you.  I  Insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

HoaSE-AND-BOCGT  ELECTION  PROCEDURES  NEED 
OVERHAtTLING  SaYS  CONGRESSUAN  HORTON 

(Note. — A  p>aper  prepared  by  Congressman 
*Prank  Horton,  of  New  York,  outlining  ex- 
tensive details  for  updating  U.S.  election  and 
nominating  procedures.) 

The  election  of  the  37th  President  of  the 
United  States  In  1968  has  made  one  thing 
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abundantly  clear.  It  Is  high  time  our  horse- 
and-buggy  election  procedures  be  overhauled 
and  updated.  The  antiquated  EUectoral  Col- 
lege must  be  replaced  with  an  effective  sys- 
tem which  will  let  the  people  decide  who  will 
lead  them. 

It's  not  for  lack  of  trying  that  there  have 
been  no  reforms  In  the  Electoral  College  since 
1804.  Despite  Inaction,  more  amendments 
have  been  proposed  to  reform  the  system  than 
for  any  other  single  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Since  Jan.  6.  1797  when  Congressman  Wil- 
liam L.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  offered  the 
first  Constitutional  amendment  proposing 
election  procedure  reforms,  more  than  500 
amendments  have  been  proposed.  More  than 
200  have  been  offered  since  1947  alone. 

In  reviewing  nomination  and  election  pro- 
cedures over  the  past  180  years,  I  have  kept 
m  mind  three  principal  goals : 

Elimination  of  blatantly  undemocratic  ele- 
ments of  the  present  system,  such  as  deny- 
ing meaningful  participation  by  the  people 
in  the  selection  of  party  nominees  and  their 
election:  Independent  voting  by  members  of 
the  Electoral  College  and  run-off  procedures 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Preservation  of  our  traditional  two-party 
system  without  eroding  the  strength  of  state 
and  local  parties.  Without  imposing  un- 
reasonable Federal  controls  party  nominating 
procedures  must  be  maintained,  strength- 
ened, and  legalized  under  the  Constitution. 
Preservation  of  state  responsibility  for  elec- 
tions, where  it  has  resided  since  our  nation's 
founding.  Only  where  essential  uniformity 
and  the  principles  of  democracy  demand 
should  Federal  standards  be  Imposed. 

This  study   has  shown   the   need  for  ten 
basic  changes  to  meet  these  goals.  I  will  offer 
these  proposals  to  amend  our  Constitution, 
which  must  be  viewed  as  a  living  set  of  laws 
requiring  occasional   updating  to  meet  tbe 
needs  of  an  advancing  society. 
The  Horton  proposals  Include: 
Abolishing  the  Electoral  College. 
Dividing  the  electoral   vote,  one  vote  for 
each  Congressional  District  In  each  state,  pro- 
portionally among  the  candidates  based  on 
the  popular  vote  In  Individual  states. 

Requiring  a  40  percent  electoral  vote  mar- 
gin, rather  than  a  majority  for  the  victor. 

A  run-off  election  for  the  top  two  candi- 
dates one  week  following  the  general  election 
If  no  candidate  received  40  percent  of  tbe 
electoral  vote. 

Peking  the  60  state  legislatures  to  deter- 
mine voting  age  for  persons  voting  for  the 
Presidency.  The  majority  decision  would  then 
become  law  under  an  act  of  Congress. 

A  Federal  Election  Commission  to  review 
election  procedures,  recommend  changes  and 
settle  contested  election  results  Involving  the 
Presidency. 

Permitting  p>ersons  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  state  where  they  were  last  eligi- 
ble to  vote  regardless  of  local  and  state  elec- 
tion residency  requirements. 

Equitable  electoral  vote  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Establish  basic  rules  for  National  Party 
Convention,  binding  delegates  to  first  ballot 
votes  and  providing  for  a  run-off  primary 
when  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
delegate  votes. 

Five  year  population  census  to  assure  ac- 
curate figures  to  determine  proportional  as- 
signment of  Congressional  Districts  and  elec- 
toral votes  to  the  states. 

At  the  time  our  Constitution  was  drafted, 
the  Electoral  College  and  Its  accompanying 
election  procedures  were  the  most  demo- 
cratic the  world  had  ever  seen.  But  that  was 
in  1787.  Now,  180  years  later,  with  the  great 
advances  In  education  and  communication 
our  people  have  matured  politically  and  the 
system  Is  outdated. 

These  proposals  will  offer  a  more  modem 
and  responsive  mechanism  enabling  the  voice 
of  tbe  people  to  be  heard  more  effectively. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  with  any  proposed  Constltutlon»l 
Amendments,  It  Is  essential  to  develop  a  plan 
agreeable  to  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  38  State  Leg- 
islatures. In  effect,  13  sUtes  can  kill  any 
amendment  attempt.  Thousands  of  sunend- 
ments  have  been  proposed  for  changes  in  the 
Constitution  but  only  25  were  accepted. 
electoral  system  development 

In  creating  the  Electoral  College  system, 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  Intended 
that  each  State  should  choose  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  as  electors.  Once  the  elec- 
tors had  been  selected  It  was  expected  that 
they  would  deliberate  and  vote  as  Individ- 
uals In  choosing  the  President. 

With  the  early  emergence  of  political  par- 
ties, It  qxackly  developed  that  electors  were 
chosen  to  represent  those  parties.  Designa- 
tion as  a  candidate  for  elector  by  the  party 
leadership  became  an  honor  to  those  who 
had  served  the  party  well.  By  1800  Independ- 
ent voting  by  electors  had  almost,  but  not 
entirely,  disappeared. 

Responding  to  pressure  for  popular  con- 
trol, the  practice  of  choosing  electors  by  p>op- 
ular  vote  quickly  developed.  By  1832,  direct 
election  was  the  rule  in  all  States  except 
South  Carolina,  which  made  the  change  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  practice  of  giving  all  the  electors  to 
the  party  which  wins  the  most  votes  In  the 
States,  the  "general  ticket"  or  "unit  rule" 
system.  Is  also  a  product  of  the  early  1800's. 

THE  MOVEMENT   FOR  REFORM 

Prom  the  start,  the  method  of  elecung  the 
President  has  '^een  a  subject  of  debate  and 
dlsciisslon.  At  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, a  few  key  members,  including  James 
Madison,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Oouvemeur 
Morris,  favored  direct  popular  election.  Oth- 
ers preferred  to  see  the  President  elected  by 
Congress  or  the  State  Governors. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  the  Electoral 
College  system  was  that  through  the  provi- 
sions for  at  least  three  electors  regardless  of 
population  It  gave  the  small  States  some  pro- 
tection against  domination  by  large  States. 
It  was  felt  that  to  preserve  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  Government,  this  was  an  important 
consideration  and  the  argument  went  far 
in  swaying  the  Convention. 

Another  Important  argument  was  that  it 
placed  tbe  choice  of  the  President  in  the 
hands  of  persons  presumably  able  to  become 
acquainted  personally  with  the  various  Pres- 
idential candidates,  as  the  mass  of  people  at 
that  time  were  not. 

The  mass  media,  particularly  television, 
have  changed  this  drastically.  Today's  Presi- 
dential candidates  are  exposed,  analyzed  and 
Interpreted  to  a  degree  never  conceived  by 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

Numerous  criticisms  have  been  directed  at 
the  existing  election  system.  Custom  and  tra- 
dition have  greatly  altered  the  operation  of 
the  system  as  It  was  originally  created.  Some 
criticism  Is  directed  at  the  original  system, 
others  at  the  aspects  of  Its  developmient. 

Three  major  areas  of  criticism  have 
evolved : 

The  office  of  Presidential  elector,  particu- 
larly the  prospect  of  the  so-called  "Faithless 
Maverick,"  an  elector  who  votes  against  the 
mandate  of  the  voters  who  elected  him. 

The  unit  rule  giving  a  state's  entire  elec- 
toral vote  to  the  candidate  with  the  most 
votes,  be  It  a  one-vote  plvirallty  or  a  2,000,000 
vote  majority. 

Prospects  that  an  election  could  be  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  where  each 
state  would  have  one  vote  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation. 

ELECTORAL    PROCESS    CONFUSING 

The  presence  of  electors  in  the  electoral 
process  is  confusing  to  some  voters.  Thirty 
Ave  states,  Including  New  York,  do  not  even 
carry  the  names  of  the  electors  on  their  bal- 
lots. A  few  states  provide  for  listing  only  the 
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names  of  the  electors  and  hot  tbe  actual 
candidates. 

Reform  proposals  have  Included  direct  vot- 
ing, proportional  voUng,  district  voting  and 
automatic  or  "non  elector"  plans. 

Proposals  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  date  back  to 
1826  when  Congressman  William  McManus  of 
New  York  offered  the  first  amendment  on 
direct  voting.  Since  then  more  than  100 
proposals  have  been  made.  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress alone  15  amendments  were  offered  to 
establish  a  direct  voting  system. 

The  seriousness  of  the  electoral  college 
crisis  becomes  obvious  when  we  realize  that 
15  of  our  37  presidents  have  been  elected 
with  less  than  a  majority  of  the  vote.  Most 
direct  voting  proponents  targe  a  40  percent 
plurality  requirement. 

On  November  6,  1968,  we  elected  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  President  with  43.4  percent  of  the 
vote,  a  mere  .7  percent  margin  over  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Third  party 
candidate  George  Wallace  polled  13.5  percent 
of  the  vote.  Despite  the  closeness  of  the 
popular  vote  Nixon  had  a  clear  electoral  edge: 
302-191-45,  in  the  unofficial  tally. 

MINORrTY    PRESIDENTS 

The  term  "minority"  President  Is  loosely 
used  and  creates  an  erroneous  Impression. 

Actually  we  have  had  only  three  minority 
Presidents — that  Is,  a  candidate  elected  Presi- 
dent with  a  smaller  number  of  popular  votes 
than  his  closest  opponent. 

In  1824,  Andrew  Jackson  received  more 
electoral  votes  and  more  popular  votes  than 
did  John  Qulncy  Adams  but  the  election  fell 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  gave 
a  majority  of  Its  votes  to  Adams,  electing  him 
President. 

In  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tllden  received  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  250,000  popular  votes  over 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  The  returns  from 
Florida.  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Caro- 
lina were  contested.  An  electoral  commis- 
sion, created  by  Congress  to  settle  the  dispute, 
decided  the  contested  returns  In  favor  of 
Hayes,  who  won  by  one  electoral  vote. 

Grover  Cleveland  received  a  popular  plu- 
rality of  about  100,(X)0  votes  over  Benjamin 
Harrison  in  1888.  Cleveland  obtained  only  168 
electoral  votes,  and  Harrison  with  233  elec- 
toral votes  was  elected  President. 

Twelve  other  Presidents  failed  to  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  but  all  these 
men,  execpt  Abraham  Lincoln,  did  receive  a 
plurality  of  40  f>ercent  or  more. 

In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  with  only  39.79  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  VS.  Senator  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las had  received  29.40  percent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  C.  Breckinridge  19.2  percent. 
Lincoln  had  180  electoral  votes,  a  clear  ma- 
jority; Breckinridge,  72;  and  Douglas  12. 
Fourth  party  candidate  John  Bell  had  39 
electoral  votes  with  12.6  percent  of  the  vote. 
James  K.  Polk  was  elected  President  In  1844 
with  49.66  percent  of  the  vote  compared  with 
48.13  percent  of  the  vote  for  Henry  Clay.  Pour 
years  later  Zachary  Taylor  received  47.13  per- 
cent of  the  vote  In  beating  Lewis  Cass  who 
had  42.47  percent. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  In  1912  with 
41.86  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  He  led 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who  had  27.42  percent 
and  then  President  William  H.  Taft  who  had 
23.6  percent. 

The  Presidential  race  in  1960  saw  John  F 
Kennedy  win  with  49.71  percent  of  the  vote 
while  Richard  M.  Nixon  had  49  65  percent. 
Kennedy,  however,  had  303  electoral  votes  to 
219  lor  NUon. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  Grover  Cleveland,  James 
A.  Garfield,  and  James  Buchanan  also  were 
elected  with  a  plurality  but  leas  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vote  cast. 

The  major  argument  in  favor  of  direct  vot- 
ing is  that  it  would  give  more  meaning  to  the 
individual  vote.  Direct  election  would  elim- 
inate tbe  "unit  rtile"  under  the  present  elec- 
toral system  and  prevent  a  candidate  from 
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winaing  the  pttaXdiacj  without  haying  • 
plurality  of  vot«a. 

Dtnct  Totliig  would  booBt  th«  two-party 
system,  Ita  ptY>poneata  say.  particularly  In 
tboa«  areas  where  one-party  c»ntrol  Ij  en- 
trenched. 

Because  each  yote  would  count  directly  In 
chooalng  a  President  they  say,  direct  elec- 
tions would  encoura|e  more  people  to  vote. 
Although  Increased  comi>etltlon  between  par- 
ties might  result  in  larger  turnouts  at  the 
polU,  under  the  preaent  system  with  fixed 
electoral  votes  at  stake  there  Is  no  electoral 
advantage  from  a  generally  high  voter  turn- 
out. 

UKBAN  STATT  iOVANTACX  CTrH) 

In  arguing  against  direct  election  oppo- 
nents say  It  would  intpose  a  disadvantage  on 
the  sparsely -populated  states.  At  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  the  voting  population 
Is  located  In  nine  urban  states  where  voter 
turnout  Is  traditionally  higher. 

Another  criticism  ot  direct  elections  Is  that 
they  would  lead  to  Bederal  control  of  elec- 
tions, atabllshment  ^f  a  national  voting  law 
for  the  presidential  flection  could  threaten 
state  control  of  Its  o'^n  elections,  critics  say. 

Election  of  the  Pnesldent  by  districts  Is 
probably  the  first  protxwal  considered  by  the 
authors  of  our  Constitution.  Article  n  of  the 
ConstltuUon  provides!  that  each  State  Legls- 
lat«ife  sb*H  determine  how  their  electors  are 
selected..--  | 

When  State  Legislatures  began  to  provide 
for  popular  choice  of  Presidential  electors  in 
the  1700s  and  early  l^OOs,  It  was  normal  for 
the  electors  to  be  chcfeen  In  districts  similar 
to  Congressional  Districts. 

James  Madison,  later  elected  our  Fourth 
President,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Dis- 
trict system  Is  the  ofae  "mostly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, in  view  whep  the  Constitution  was 
formed  and  adopted."  | 

However,  it  was  gentrally  abandoned  when 
dominant  parties  in  Ithe  State  Legislatures 
saw  that  they  could  Win  more  votes  for  their 
candidate  by  choosldg  electors  on  general 
State-wide  tickets,  usiig  the  winner-take-all 
unit  rule.  I 

An  argument  against  the  district  system  is 
the  same  against  the  bresent  electoral  plan: 
that,  like  any  state  tbday,  a  district  would 
be  won  by  a  candidate  having  a  one-vote 
margin  or  a  100,000-vdte  margin. 

NDCON    OVi:4    KrNKETT? 

A  district  system  wquld  have  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  1968  Pijesldentlal  election  but 
it  would  have  elected  Richard  M.  NUon  as 
President  over  the  laoe  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1960.  That  year.  Kennedy,  who  had  a  slight 
edge  In  the  popular  fjote,  received  303  elec- 
toral votes  to  219  forJNUon.  A  district  plan 
along  Congressional  Dfstrict  lines  would  have 
given  Nlzon  280  electoral  votes  to  254  for 
Kennedy.  1 

This  past  election  L  district  plan  would 
have  given  Nlzon  389j  votes.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey!  192,  and  George  C. 
Wallace.  57.  In  New  lYork  State  a  district 
plan  would  have  giveb  Humphrey  24  votes 
and  Nlzon  19  votes,  aa  opposed  to  all  43  for 
Humphrey.  That  wou^d  be  55.8  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote  foB  Humphrey  who  had 
49.8  percent  of  the  popular  vote  as  oppoeed  to 
44.2  percent  of  the  electoral  vote  for  Nlzon 
who  had  44.3  percent)  of  the  popular  vote. 
Wallace  had  5.3  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
with  .6  percent  scattered  among  several 
minor  parties.  | 

While  reducing  tbe^  number  of  electoral 
votes  to  the  winner  In  the  last  12  out  of  13 
elections,  a  district  [  system  would  have 
changed  only  the  resul^  of  the  1960  Kennedy- 
Nlzon  campaign.  | 

Under  the  district  ptan.  proponents  say.  a 
check  would  be  placed  on  the  political  power 
of  the  large  cities  and  especially  the  power  of 
certain  pressure  grou^  within  those  cities. 
The  voters  In  the  major  cities  would  not  be 
able  to  control  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  state's  electoral  vote. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  weight  of  popular  votes  In  smaU  states 
would  continue  to  ezceed  the  weight  of  that 
vote  In  large  states,  opponents  say,  particu- 
larly If  they  get  two  additional  electoral  votee 
for  the  state's  popular  vote  winner. 

The  major  argimient  against  district  vot- 
ing Is  that  It  would  not  change  the  election 
system  enough  from  present  procedures. 

Another  alternative  proposed  has  been 
called  the  "automatic  system,"  which  would 
eliminate  the  electors  and  automatically 
cast  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes  for  the 
winning  candidate  In  the  state.  Opponents 
claim,  however,  such  a  plan  would  merely 
freeze  the  present  Inequities  Into  the  VS. 
Constitution. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  any  automatic 
plan  Is  that  It  would  give  Constitutional  sta- 
tus to  traditional  "winner-take-all"  xxnlt  rule 
for  electoral  votes  making  a  Constitutional 
mandate. 

BOUND    BT    CONSCtBNCI 

Under  the  present  electoral  system,  no 
matter  who  elects  them,  the  electors  are 
bound  by  conscience  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
date winning  the  most  votes  In  their  states. 

Some  state  laws  bind  electors  to  the  party 
on  whose  ticket  they  ran.  However,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  statutes  are  enforce- 
able. If  violated,  has  yet  to  be  tested  generally 
In  the  courts. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  far  for  evidence 
of  the  outdated  and  dangerous  state  of  our 
election  and  nominating  procedures  for  se- 
lecting our  President. 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  In  the  electoral 
system  showed  Itself  Jan.  6,  1969  when  the 
Congress  met  in  Joint  session  to  count  the 
ballots  of  the  Electoral  College  from  the  In- 
dividual states.  The  Joint  session  will  have 
to  contend  with  a  "Maverick"  elector. 

Each  State's  sealed  ballots  are  opened  In 
alphabetical  order  and  counted,  subject  to 
objections  to  improper  ballots  by  at  least 
one  Senator  and  one  Representative. 

I  Joined  other  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  opposing  the  ballot  of  one  "faith- 
less" North  Carolina  elector,  elected  on  the 
Nlzon  slate,  who  bolted  bis  party  to  vote  for 
George  Wallace. 

Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey,  duly  elected  RepubU- 
can  elector  from  North  Carolina,  cast  his 
ballot  on  December  16,  1968  for  Wallace,  stat- 
ing that  he  considered  It  his  "moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  so." 

The  names  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  not  the  names  of  the  electors  ap- 
p)ear  on  the  North  Carolina  ballot.  Thus, 
those  voting  for  a  Presidential  candidate 
were  led  to  ezpect  that  each  elector  for  that 
candidate  would  cast  his  ballot  according  to 
the  will  of  the  voters  who  elected  him. 

If  Dr.  Bailey's  vote  Is  allowed  for  another 
candidate,  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  will 
be  deprived  of  an  "effective  vote, "  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  14th  Amendment  and  con- 
firmed by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Although  Dr.  Bailey's  single  vote  will  not 
alter  the  overall  result  of  the  Presidential 
election,  allowing  him  to  oppose  the  Instruc- 
tions of  those  electing  him  makes  a  mockery 
of  an  already  deficient  election  process. 

It  also  op>ens  the  door  to  abuses  by  greater 
numbers  of  electors  In  future  elections.  A 
change  of  only  10  percent  of  the  elector's 
votes  could  have  thrown  the  1968  elections 
in  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Significantly,  those  In  Congress  who  led 
the  objections  to  allowing  the  vote  of  the 
"faithless  elector"  are  members  of  both 
political  parties.  The  ballot  Is  being  opposed 
not  on  political  but  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  our  objection, 
calling  attention  to  a  "faithless  elector"  In 
1969  underscores  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
and  comprehensive  election  reforms. 

APPORTION  VOTES  BT  POPtTLATION 

There  is  only  one  minor  aspect  of  the 
present  electoral  system  which  comes  close 
to  measuring  up  to  twentieth  century  stand- 
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arda  of  democracy.  That  Is  the  apportioning 
of  a  fixed  number  of  electoral  Totes  to  the 
50  States. 

Each  state  must  be  guaranteed  a  voice  In 
the  selection  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  Its  own  proportion  of  the 
population.  To  Implement  this  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  eliminate  the  remaining  undemo- 
cratic aspects  of  the  Electoral  CoUege  system 
requires  major  reforms. 

PROPORTIONAL-AUTOMATIC  PLAN 

The  electors  themselves,  and  their  power 
to  vote  as  they  please,  must  be  eliminated. 
The  election  of  "electors"  by  the  people, 
who  In  turn  will  reflect  (or  not  reflect)  the 
people's  will  In  choosing  national  leaders  is 
at  best  a  vestigial  requirement  of  the 
Constitution. 

Unlike  any  of  the  other  proposed  alterna- 
tives, a  proportional  vote  amendment  would 
best  reflect  the  popular  strength  of  the 
candidates  and  still  maintain  our  Federalism. 

The  pro{^rtlonal  automatic  system  comes 
closest  to  electing  a  President  by  popular  vote 
of  the  people  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  state's  relative  electoral  voloe. 

Each  state  would  receive  the  same  number 
of  electoral  votes  as  they  have  Congressmen. 
Presently,  they  receive  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  their  House  and  Senate  delegations. 
A  high  or  low  voter  turnout  In  any  state 
would  not  effect  the  result  In  any  other 
state. 

A  proportional  plan  In  the  1968  election 
would  have  given  Richard  M.  Nlzon  43.5  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote  and  Hurmphrey 
41.6  percent,  the  closest  of  any  race  under 
the  various  alternatives  proposed.  George  C. 
Wallace  would  have  received  14.9  percent. 

The  proportional  vote  proposal  would  break 
the  electoral  vote  down  to  three  decimal 
places.  Proportional  distribution  could  lack 
precision,  particularly  In  the  smaller  states 
if  only   whole  votes  were  required. 

This  year  a  proportional  "whole-vote"  plan 
would  have  given  Nlzon.  Humphrey  and  Wal- 
lace two  electoral  votes  apiece  In  Arkansas 
despite  the  fact  that  Wallace  had  39  percent 
of  the  vote,  Nlzon  31  percent,  and  Humphrey 
30  i>ercent,  A  three  place  decimal  breakdown 
would  have  given  Wallace  2.346  votes,  Nixon 
1.836  and  Humphrey  1.818. 

MINORmr    PABTT   ENCOURAGEMENT 

Opponents  of  proi>ortlonal  voting  feel  that 
it  would  encourage  minority  parties.  New 
parties  would  not  have  to  win  elections  to 
exercise  political  power,  they  say.  These 
parties,  particularly  If  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  is  required  to  win,  would  ezert  great  In- 
fluence by  holding  the  balance  of  power. 

An  effective  means  to  reduce  the  power  of 
third  parties  is  to  lower  the  required  victory, 
say  to  40  percent. 

Under  proportional  voting,  based  on  one 
vote  for  each  Congressional  District,  the 
smaller  states  would  still  be  protected.  No 
state  would  have  less  than  one  vote  no  matter 
what  their  population. 

The  winner-take-all  unit  rule  which  gives 
all  of  the  electoral  votes  of  each  state  to  the 
winner  of  even  the  smallest  plurality  has 
proven  a  most  Inaccurate  and  undemocratic 
reflection  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

Where  a  candidate  received  a  one  vote  plu- 
rality In  a  state,  and  wins  all  of  that  state's 
electoral  votes,  the  individual  votes  of  all 
who  voted  for  his  opponents  are  nullified. 

In  place  of  the  present  system  which 
diminishes  the  people's  voice  In  the  most 
Important  decision  the  American  democ- 
racy can  make,  a  proportional  plan  would 
eliminate  the  arbltrailnees  of  the  present 
system,  enhance  the  role  of  the  Individual 
citizen  and  the  state  In  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  present  electoral  system  Is  built 
around  an  assignment  to  each  state  of  elec- 
toral votes  equal  In  number  to  the  state's 
delegation  In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Thus,   Vermont,   with  enoiigh   i>opulatlon 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


.  .iinnort  a  single  CongrMilonal  District, 
^e«  t^  votTfone^Sr^  ^".^^T'StS 
!nd  one  for  each  Senator).  New  York^th 
:f  Co^^onal  Districts,  gets  M  'Otss  H 
.,Li«  more  than  Vermont,  although  New 
"^r^  hT^ver  40  times  the  population  ot 

'''^^mauc  casting  of  electoral  votes,  ba^ 
on  one  for  each  Congressional  DUtrlct  wHh- 
°n  each  state,  eliminates  the  two  bonus 
x^tes  unrelated  to  population  which  give 
^^ler  state,  an  electoral  voice  out  of  pro- 
Slon  to  their  sl«.  Thus  New  York  would 
have  41  votes  while  Vermont  and  other 
stawa  with  one  Congressman  would  have  one 
votT as  they  do  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives   which  18  elected  solely  on  the  basis 

"'S'mN^ew  York  State,  where  almost  6.8 
nUUlon  votes  were  cast,  Hubert  Humphrey 
^ih  3378,400  votes,  would  have  r^elved 
20  418  electoral  votes;  Nixon,  with  3,007.938 
votes  would  have  received  18.163  electoral 
vot^'  under  the  current  system.  Humphrey 
rwielved  all  the  electoral  votes,  in  effect  nul- 
S^ithe  more  than  3  million  Individual 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  Nixon.  ^,,^» 

Among  the  objections  to  a  pure,  direct 
voting  system  Is  that  voter  turnout,  and  not 
actual  population,  determines  the  voice  of 
each  state  in  the  election.  Weather  and  oth- 
er factors  can  drastically  effect  voter  turn- 
out on  any  given  election  day. 

Without  apportioning  electoral  votes  jy 
population,  variables  In  voter  turnout,  which 
is  usuaUy  high  In  urban  states  and  some- 
what lower  in  rural  states,  could  have  the 
effect  of  cancelUng  any  voice  In  the  result 
for  citizens  of  some  states. 

The  number  of  citizens,  and  not  the  num- 
ber of  person'  who  vote  on  a  given  day, 
should  detemune  the  state's  voice  In  the 
outcome  of  a  national  election.  Those  who 
vote  will  determine  the  direction  of  each 
state's  votes,  and  will  speak  a.  the  polls  for 
all  the  residents  of  their  state. 

It  is  important  that  a  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident have  the  strong  support  of  the  people. 
History  has  proven  this  can  be  accomplUhed 
by  reducing  the  victory  margin  from  a  ma- 
jority to  40  percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Almost  half  our  37  Presidents  were 
elected  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  vot- 
ers although  only  John  Qulncy  Adams  a 
1824  was  elected  by  less  than  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes.  Only  Lincoln  In  1860  re- 
ceived leas  than  40  percent  (39.79  percent) 
of  the  popular  vote. 

If.  In  a  three-way  race,  no  candidate  re- 
ceived 40  percant  of  the  electoral  vote,  a 
national  rui.-off  election  between  the  two 
highest  candidates  would  be  held  one  week 
after  the  first  election  to  determine  the 
winner. 

This  provision  would  remove  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  each  state  having 
one  vote,  as  the  national  arbitrator  for  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  In  the  event  of  a 
run-off  under   the   present  system. 

The  40  percent  provision  would  counter- 
balance the  effect  of  a  proportional  electoral 
vote  system  on  the  strength  of  splinter  and 
third  parties.  While  third  parties  would  no 
longer  have  to  win  a  majority  in  any  state 
to  show  up  In  electoral  vote  tallies,  their 
power  to  throw  an  election  Into  some  form 
of  a  runoff  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

In  order  to  deprive  a  majority  candidate 
ot  the  elecUon,  third  and  other  spUnter  par- 
ties candidates  would  have  to  win  a  mini- 
mum of  20%  of  the  vote  to  necessitate  a 
run-off. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  third-party 
candidate  with  only  a  few  percent  of  the  vote 
In  one  geographical  area,  could  throw  a 
close  election  into  the  House.  By  winning  as 
few  as  three  of  the  Southern  atatee  voting 
for  Richard  Nixon  in  1968,  George  WaUaoe 
could  have  added  to  his  count  enough  elec- 
toral votes  to  prevent  the  required  270 
majority  (or  Nlzon. 


NATIONAI.    CONVSNTIONB    AMV    PmlMA«IM 

There  is  no  Federal  law  or  Constitutional 
provision  governing  the  Presidential  noml- 
n*tlng  procedures.  Primaries  are  governed 
by  State  law  as  are  rules  for  selection  of 
convention  delegates.  The  present  system 
works  because  of  a  combination  of  party 
customs  and  State  laws. 

The  selection  of  a  President  does  not  come 
under  any  Federal  law  or  guidelines  untU 
Election  Day.  This  has  resulted  In  scattered 
procedures  and  an  overall  lack  of  uniformity 
among  states  in  methods  used  to  achieve 
the  selection  of  Presidential   nominees. 

ThU  proposal  would  provide  a  constttu- 
tlonal  basis  for  national  party  conventions 
while  maintaining  the  party's  right  to  pick 
Its  own  nominees  for  the  Presidency. 

In  the  1968  national  election  year,  as  In 
other  years,  there  has  been  vrtdespread  criU- 
clsm  that  our  Presidential  nomination  sys- 
tem does  not  afford  the  people  a  meaningful 
role  In  the  selection  of  candidates. 

In  two  thirds  of  the  States,  no  presiden- 
tial preference  primaries  are  held,  and  the 
people  have  no  direct  voice  In  determin- 
ing who  win  represent  them  at  party  con- 
ventions. The  remaining  third  of  the  States 
hold  primaries,  but  only  a  few  of  them  bind 
elected  convention  delegates  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  who  wins  the  primary. 

Since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  na- 
tional political  convention  has  been  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  American  scene.  Although 
unknown  to  the  Pounding  Fathers,  national 
conventions  evolved  through  trial  and  er- 
ror between  1788  and  1832.  The  party  con- 
vention was  bom  of  necessity.  Its  history 
follows  right  on  the  heels  of  the  develop- 
ment of  party  factions. 


POLITICAL    SYSTEM    ESSENTIAL 

George  Washington,  our  first  President, 
was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electoral  college  In  each  of  his  two  terms. 
But  during  Washington's  first  admlnlslstra- 
tlon  the  need  to  develop  political  strength 
becaine  obvious  to  such  leaders  as  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison. 

The  political  differences  between  tne 
forces  of  Hamilton  of  New  York  and  those 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  fellow  Virginians, 
sparked  the  development  of  a  two-party  sys- 
tem throughout  the  states. 

Beginning  In  1796,  a  caucus  of  each  par- 
ty's members  In  Congress  chose  the  nomi- 
nees. In  succeeding  years,  however,  congres- 
sional caucuses  waned  and  were  replaced 
entirely  by  the  national  conventions  In 
1832  which  nominated  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
incumbent  President,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  Henry  Clay  on  the  National  Re- 
publican ticket. 

The  first  conventions  provided  the  forum 
for  resolving  personal  and  sectional  rival- 
ries They  aUo  represented  an  Increasing 
awareness  and  interest  by  the  public,  much 
the  same  as  we  are  seeing  throughout  the 
country  today. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  convention 
procedures— formulated  outside  the  confines 
of  the  Constitution— were  pretty  much  set 
and  have  changed  little  over  the  years. 

Since  the  early  days  of  our  country's 
founding,  plans  for  changing  the  presiden- 
tial nominating  procedures  have  come  In 
many  shapes  and  sizes  and  under  various 
labels. 

One  of  the  most  popular  nominating 
methods  being  suggested  In  the  wake  of  the 
controversial  1968  conventions  and  extremely 
close  Presidential  election  U  that  of  a 
single  national  primary,  regulated  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  presumably  admlnlsterd  In 
part  by  Federal  officials. 

A  national  primary  system  Is  envisioned 
by  many  as  a  move  toward  more  democratic 
elections,  substituting  for  the  present 
mUed  system  of  sUte  primaries,  state  and 
local  party  caucuses  and  the  final  selections 
In  the  national  party  conventions. 
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Proposals  have  Included  amendments  far 
a  national  primary  and  sUtutes  which  would 
Induce  the  Individual  states  to  adopt  uni- 
form primary  and  convention  procedures. 
Uniformity  Is  lacking  In  the  selection  of 
delegates  and  candidates  In  sUte  primaries. 
Since  1916  more  than  two  dozen  States 
have  had  Presidential  primary  legislation. 
At  the  present  time,  legislation  for  such  pri- 
maries exUts  In  only  14  States,  each  vrtth 
a  different  form.  The  rest  of  the  SUtes  have 
repealed  their  provisions  or  let  them  fall 
Into  disuse. 

New  York  State  requires  a  primary  only 
when  there  Is  a  contest  for  a  delegate  or 
alternate  seat.  New  York  does  not  have  a 
preferential    presidential    primary. 

The  most  widely-known  preferential  pri- 
mary Is  in  New  Hampshire,  traditionally  the 
first  one  held  each  Presidential  year. 

The  vote  In  New  Hampshire  Is  binding  on 
delegates  only  If  they  have  signed  a  pledge 
for  a  specific  candidate.  (The  binding  power 
of  a  primary  pledge  Is  one  of  the  election 
reform  controversies.  The  independence  of 
a  maverick  delegate  has  yet  to  be  tested 
generally  In  the  Courts.) 

The  candidates'  consent  to  have  his  name 
on  the  ballot  Is  not  required  in  New  Hamp- 
shire but  a  name  can  be  withdrawn  on 
request. 

In  Oregon,  names  of  candidates  are  placed 
on  the  ballot  at  the  discretion  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  or  by  petition.  Traditionally, 
candidates  selected  by  the  secretary  of  sUte 
have  little  power  to  remove  their  names. 
Delegates  there  are  pledged  to  the  winner  of 
the  primary. 

Political  scientists  look  with  disfavor  on  a 
national  primary.  Instead  they  urge  the 
present  national  convention  practice  be  re- 
vamped. They  contend  national  primaries 
would  dilute  the  nation's  two-party  system, 
an  essential  element  of  our  government 
structure.  ,^  ,      . 

A  national  primary,  they  assert,  would  lead 
to  degeneration  of  the  parties  Into  factions 
incapable  of  offering  effective  government. 

The   opponents   of   the    national   primary 
contend   it   would   limit   party   competition, 
completely  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a 
draft  or  the  nomination  of  the  "reluctant 
candidate  vrtth  broad  popular  appeal. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  or  Adlal  Steven- 
son could  have  won  their  party's  nomination 
In  a  national  primary. 

While  some  state  and  local  candidates  are 
picked  at  primaries,  it  must  be  pointed  cut 
that  the  primary  vote  drops  drastically  to 
between  25  to  40  percent  of  registered  voters, 
with  interest  often  limited  to  party  regulars. 
National  primary  opponents  also  believe 
the  cost  of  campaigning— exceedingly  high 
jxow — would  be  astronomical. 


NEW    NOMINATING   PROCEDUKK 

The  concepts  of  national  primary,  party 
conventions,  and  state-Federal  control  can 
be  combined  to  form  a  new  Presidential 
nominating  procedure.  This  would  preserve 
the  party-strengthening  effects  of  the  con- 
vention and  be  more  responsive  to  the  wUl 
of  the  people  In  selecting  their  national 
leaders.  .      . 

The  party  convention  should  be  the  key 
link  In  a  new  system  for  nomination  of  na- 
tional candidates. 

Under  this  plan,  any  State,  at  Its  choosing, 
may  hold  a  presidential  preference  primary 
under  Its  own  rules  for  entering  names  on 
the  primary  baUot.  as  long  as  primary  candi- 
dates meet  the  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  office  they  seek. 

BIND  DELEGATES  BT   UkW 

A  new  Federal  requirement  would  commit 
delegates  elected  In  any  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  vote  for  the  winner  of  the  primary 
in  that  dUtrtct  on  the  first  convention  ballot. 
Thus  state  primaries  which  have  no  binding 
effect  on  delegates'  first  baUot  votes  coiild  no 
longer  be  held. 
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No  atate  would  lie  required  to  bold  Preal- 
dentlkl  primaries.  But  where  primaries  are 
beld,  tbe  people  will  have  a  direct  voice  In 
the  eonventlon  voting  of  their  party  dele- 
gates. State  legislatures  also  would  be  under 
preasiire  to  provide  for  Presidential  primaries 
by  people  seeking  a  direct  voice  In  selection 
of  candidates. 

Although  no  la^  would  require  conven- 
tions to  select  candidates  who  have  competed 
In  State  prlmarle4.  one  Pederally-impoaed 
convention  rule  Would  encourage  serious 
candidates  to  participate  In  primaries,  to  test 
their  strength  am<4ig  the  people. 

This  rule  would!  provide  that,  where  no 
candidate  for  nomination  wins  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  delegate  votes  on  the  first  three 
ballots,  and  where  on  the  third  ballot,  two 
candidates  each  have  the  support  of  40  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  delegates,  those  two 
aspiring  nominees  would  enter  a  national 
pcHt-conventlon  primary  held  two  weeks 
after  the  close  of  the  last  party  convention. 
In  a  convention  where  after  three  ballots, 
no  candidate  has  a  majority  and  no  two 
candidates  enjoy  40  percent  each  of  tbe  dele- 
gate support,  further  ballots  would  be  beld 
until  either  a  alngla  candidate  wins  a  major- 
ity of  all  delegates,  qr  two  candidates  (neither 
having  a  majority  )i  win  the  support  of  40 
percent  of  the  delegates — whichever  occurs 
first.      •"  I 

BbouftT  'the  lattef  occur,  a  primary  be- 
tween the  two  leading  contenders  would  be 
held  as  provided,      j 

Party  primaries.  If  needed,  would  be  held 
on  tbe  same  day  ia  every  State,  and  would 
select  by  direct  popular  vote  the  nominee 
for  each  party  which  was  unable  to  select  Its 
nominee  in  convention. 

Where  no  primary  is  needed,  the  candidate 
for  Vice  President  would  be  selected,  as  he 
is  now,  by  the  Con^ntlon.  When  a  nominee 
for  President  Is  selected  by  a  national  pri- 
mary, he  may  nominate  a  Vlce-Presldentlal 
candidate  to  a  specially-appointed  conven- 
tion committee  representing  each  state, 
which  would  choosej  a  Vlce-Presldentlal  can- 
didate for  tbe  tlcke^ 

The  loser  in  tlie  party's  primary  would  not 
automatically  become  tbe  Vice-Presldentlal 
nominee. 

Creation  of  a  Federal  Election  Commission 
to  review  IndivlduaT  state  requirements  for 
selection  and  electlion  of  convention  dele- 
gates Is  also  propose.  Where  a  state's  laws 
work  an  Injustice  oH  the  democratic  process, 
tbe  Commission  is  e|npowered  to  recommend 
minimum  nationwide  selection  standards  to 
tbe  Congress. 

Tbe  Commission  ^oiUd  also  be  empowered 
to  review  state  law^  establishing  rules  for 
placing  candidates'  ^lames  on  a  ballot,  and 
would  be  given  jurisdiction  In  settUng  con- 
tested elections  Involving  Federal  candidates. 
Settlement  of  ele<jtlon  disputes  would  be 
expedited  if  a  run-oi  election  were  required. 
The  Federal  Electioi^  Commission  woxild  also 
be  emp>owered  to  sefk  effective,  safeguarded 
and  faster  means  c^  ballot  counting  with 
emphasis  on  electronic  and  data  processing 
technology. 


OKATH  Ol'  A  NOMINEE 


President  dies  prior 
placement  would  be 


If  a  party's  nominee  for  President  or  Vice 


to  Election  Day,  his  re- 
I  selected  by  a  specially 
appointed  convention  committee,  subject  to 
ratification  by  a  miijorlty  oX  state's  party 
chairmen  and  national  committeemen. 

If  the  President-elect  should  die,  he  would 
be  succeeded  by  the  Vice  President-elect.  Se- 
lection of  a  new  Vlc<  President  would  foUow 
the  procedvires  of  thq  25th  Amendment  which 
now  provides  for  th#  President  to  nominate 
a  new  Vice  Presldenjt  who  would  take  office 
after  approval  by  a  ijiajorlty  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.  i 


DISTRICT   OF 

The  District  ot 
o  representatloa 


COLCtlBIA    REPRESHNTATION 

OOiUmbia,  although  it  has 
iq  Congress  would  under 
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this  proposal  be  allotted  the  same  number 
of  electoral  votes  as  Its  population  would  re- 
quire Congressional  Distrlcta  If  It  were  a 
state. 

The  people  who  live  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  be  afforded  tbe  privilege  to  voice  tbelr 
full  vote  for  the  Presidency.  At  the  present 
time  It  has  three  electoral  votes  but  Is  barred 
under  the  Constitution  from  having  more 
votes  than  the  least  populated  State. 

The  District  has  a  larger  population  than 
a  dozen  States  yet  Its  electoral  votes  equal 
states  with  one  half  to  one  third  of  Its  popu- 
lation. Such  an  inequity  must  be  corrected. 

VOTINO    AGC    AND    RESIDENCE    STANDARDS 

No  reform  proposal  oould  be  ocMnplete  if  it 
ignores  two  pressing  problems  facing  the  50 
states.  The  questions  of  residential  and  age 
requirements  for  voting  affect  the  fairness 
of  all  national  elections. 

Bach  year,  millions  of  voters  are  disenfran- 
chised because  they  fail  to  meet  residential 
requirements  in  a  given  state  or  locality. 
These  voters  cannot  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
Presidency  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
citizens  and  have  voted  In  previous  elections. 
A  uniform  Federal  standard  Is  essential  to 
permit  these  disenfranchised  Americans  to 
vote.  In  an  era  of  great  mobility  when  large 
numbers  of  citizens  move  from  city  to  city 
and  state  to  state,  they  should  not  be  de- 
prived, even  temporarily,  of  their  right  to  vote 
for  the  Presidency. 

Under  this  proposal  every  U.S.  citizen  who 
has  been  registered  to  vote  In  any  state,  and 
who  Is,  by  virtue  of  tbe  residence  require- 
ments of  the  state  of  bis  current  residence, 
Ineligible  to  vote  In  that  state,  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote  for  President  In  the  state 
where  be  was  last  registered. 

Voting  age  standards  also  should  be  uni- 
form for  persons  voting  for  tbe  Presidency. 
It  Is  not  fair  for  those  under  31  years  old  in 
a  few  states  to  be  eligible  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent while  dtlzens  of  tbe  same  age  In  other 
states  are  Ineligible  to  vote. 

The  voting  age  standard  should  not  be 
solely  decided  by  the  Congress,  since  this  Is 
a  province  of  the  states.  But  Congress  should 
require  state  legislatures  to  rule  on  this 
question  before  tbe  nert  election.  The  na- 
tional voting  age  for  the  Presidency  should 
be  determined  by  a  poll  of  tbe  50  state  legis- 
latures before  1971. 

State  legislatures  should  each  decide  on 
a  voting  age  between  18  and  21.  The  prefer- 
ence of  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  would 
then  become  by  Act  of  Congress  the  na- 
tional voting  age  In  Presidential  elections 
for  all  states. 

Individual  states  may  establish  any  voting 
age  for  electing  state  and  local  officials,  but 
would  be  encouraged  not  to. 

This  procedure  would  force  the  state  legis- 
latures to  face  tbe  controversial  question  of 
voting  age  in  tbe  next  two  years,  and  elimi- 
nate discrepancies  In  voting  age  among  the 
several  states  for  tbe  Presidency. 

CENSUS    REFORM    ESSENTTAL 

As  long  as  the  electoral  college  system 
remains  and  each  state  has  at  least  three 
electoral  votes,  regardless  of  population,  dis- 
tortions from  tbe  direct,  (xipular  voting 
result  win  be  built  into  the  system. 

Essential  to  any  reform  proposal  would  be 
tbe  need  to  have  more  accurate  population 
figures.  This  could  be  resolved  through  a 
five-year  censiis  as  opposed  to  our  decennial 
head  counts. 

Applying  the  1960  voting  results  to  tbe 
electoral  district  proposal  dramatically 
demonstrates  tbe  Inadequacy  of  an  outdated 
census  to  determine  tbe  size  of  the  districts. 
Mr.  Nixon  won  heavily  In  the  low-popula- 
tion districts,  either  riiral  or  smEOl  town,  and 
would  have  picked  up  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  under  a  district  plan  despite  Kennedy's 
popular  margin. 

However,  Congressional  District  boimdartea 
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for  the  1960  elections  had  been  determined 
by  tbe  sorely  outdated  1950  census  figures. 

In  order  for  this  system  to  be  fair,  in  an 
era  of  high  population  growth  and  move- 
ment from  place  to  place,  tbe  decennial  cen- 
sus which  now  determines  representation  in 
Congress  as  well  as  the  electoral  votes  as- 
signed to  each  state,  is  no  longer  adequate. 

This  proposal  for  election  reform  would 
require  a  national  census  every  five  years,  be- 
ginning in  1970.  This  would  mean  that  with- 
in five  years  of  each  Presidential  election 
and  within  four  years  of  each  Congressional 
election,  a  census  of  population  will  be 
taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  and 
many  others  that  have  been  advanced  by 
other  colleagues  and  others  outside  the 
Congress  are  worthy  of  immediate  study 
by  congressional  committees.  For  too 
many  years,  electoral  reform  has  been  a 
subject  of  talk  during  and  after  presi- 
dential election  campaigns,  with  no  cor- 
responding action  to  eliminate  the 
glaring  ills  in  our  present  system. 

Congressman  Horton's  comprehensive 
study  and  his  reconunndations  may  help 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  talk  and  action 
on  this  vital  constitutional  question.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to 
review  his  articles,  and  to  suggest  their 
own  preferences  for  electoral  reforms. 


CONGRESSMAN  MOSS  CALLS  FOR 
ENHANCING  ELECTRIC  POWER 
RKI.T  ABILITY 


Hon.  ROBERT  H.  (BOB)  MOLLOHAN 

or   WXBT    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
speech  delivered  by  our  colleague  from 
California,  Congressman  John  Moss, 
last  Friday  at  the  annual  legislative 
planning  conference  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  at 
the  Washington-Hilton  Hotel.  I  am  cer- 
tain this  information  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  are  concerned  with  major 
power  blackouts  and  the  need  for  elec- 
tric power  reliability. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech  of  Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  of  CALiroaNiA, 
AT  THE  Annual  Legislative  Planning  Con- 
ference of  THE  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  Washington, 
DC,  January  10,  1969 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  today  with  you,  be- 
cause you  represent  a  vital  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's growing  determination  to  continue  to 
Improve  the  standard  of  life  In  our  country, 
both  for  today  and  In  the  tomorrows  of  fu- 
ture generations.  You  and  I  both  want  to 
improve  the  legal  mechanisms,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Democratic  traditions  that  are  nec- 
essary to  do  that.  However,  as  a  State  Legis- 
lator in  California,  and  as  a  Congressman  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  I  learned  long  ago  that 
no  legislator  can  accomplish  very  much 
without  the  aid  and  suppKDrt  of  p)eople  like 
you,  who  believe  In  flghUng  for  tbe  legisla- 
tion needed  to  accomplish  our  goals. 

In  the  past  30  years  the  rural  electric  co- 
operaUves  have  helped  mightily  to  reduce 
the  bard  drudgery  that  cbaracterised  tbe  life 
of  millions  of  r\iral  families.  Wltbout  tbe 
dedicated  efforts  of  tbe  rural  electric  ooopera- 
tives.   most   farmers   would  still   be  In  tbe 
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dark  ages  at  the  candle  and  the  kerosene 
lamp,  instead  of  in  the  20th  Century  ot 
electric  lights,  electric  machinery,  and  elec- 
tric home  and  farm  appliances. 

Electricity  has  indeed  become  an  essential 
commodity  In  our  dally  life.  Everybody  uses 
It  Everybody  needs  It.  Indeed  everybody 
takes  It  for  granted  that  sufficient  electricity 
will  be  always  available  at  a  flick  of  a  switch. 
The  electric  Industry  has  responded  to  this 
demand.  It  Is  the  largest  Industry  :n  the 
country.  It  doubles  In  size  every  decade.  The 
country's  power  supplies  are  reaching  pro- 
portions that  were  virtually  undreamed  of 
30  years  ago.  The  electric  Industry's  tech- 
nology has  made  giant  steps  In  the  past  10 
years.  Huge  generating  plants — nuclear, 
iossll-fueled,  and  hydro — are  being  con- 
structed, and  transmission  lines  of  enormous 
voltages  and  long  distances  are  threading 
their  way  up  and  down  and  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  electric  power  Industry  has  rightfully 
boasted  of  Its  great  progress.  It  has  rightfully 
pointed  to  Its  great  accomplishments.  But 
along  with  this  growth  and  progress,  there 
lias  also  been  a  long  history  of  disturbing 
trends  In  the  electric  industry. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  the  arrogance 
of  the  private  utilities  In  refusing  to  provide 
electric  ser\'lce  to  rural  people  except  at 
exhorbltant  cost  or  under  harsh  penalties — 
an  arrogance  which  led  directly  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  and 
the  development  of  the  rural  electric  coop- 
erative movement.  Nor  do  I  have  to  tell  you 
about  the  efforts  of  the  private  utilities  to 
control  and  dominate  the  energy  resources  of 
this  nation,  and  to  charge  what  the  traffic 
will  bear  for  that  commodity  which  Is  so 
essential  to  everyone. 

The  arrogance  of  the  private  utilities 
reached  one  of  Its  peaks  In  1965  when  they 
sought,  through  tbe  Holland-Smathers  Bill, 
to  remove  virtually  all  of  the  private  utility 
electric  companies  from  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  They  claimed 
that  the  State  commissions  would  do  all  of 
the  regulating  that  might  be  necessary.  But 
they  blithely  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry,  through  its  interconnec- 
tions, pooling,  and  Joint  operations,  had  be- 
come almost  totally  Interstate  and  thus 
largely  Immune  from  effective  State  regula- 
tion. 

On  November  9,  1965  the  country  was 
shocked  out  of  its  complacency.  The  great 
Northeast  Blackout,  covering  vast  areas  of 
southeastern  Canada  and  northeastern 
United  States,  Interrupted  the  electric  serv- 
ice of  over  30  million  people  for  many  hours. 
Luckily,  the  weather  was  clear  and  the 
moon  full.  Otherwise,  that  blackout  would 
undoubtedly  have  produced  a  national  dis- 
aster of  enormous  scope.  Since  November 
1965,  tbe  hazards  of  unreliable  electric  serv- 
ice were  further  dramatized  by  more  than 
20  major  power  failures,  most  of  which  were 
of  the  cascading  type  like  that  of  the  great 
Northeast  blackout. 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  blackouts 
could  have  been  prevented  by  stronger  in- 
terconnections between  electric  systems 
which  would  enable  adjacent  systems  to  help 
each  other  In  case  of  trouble.  The  blackouts 
showed  that  the  interconnections  between 
systems  were  far  too  weak  for  the  kind  of  re- 
liable electric  service  needed  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  country. 

These  deficiencies  of  the  electric  Indus- 
tries have  troubled  me  for  many  years.  In 
1961,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
FPC  to  review  and  authorize  construction 
of  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  lines  in 
order  to  assure  that  such  lines  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  public  Interest.  The  FPC, 
which  at  first  showed  a  remarkable  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  my  bill,  gradually  came 
around  to  supporting  It  after  several  years. 
When  the  blackouts  of  1966,  '66  and  '67 
spectacularly   reminded  ua  how   vital   ad«- 
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quate  and  reliable  electric  power  la  to  our 
safety,  defense,  health  and  dally  life,  the 
people  and  the  Government  began  to  realize 
that  there  must  be  better  coordination 
among  the  various  uUllty  systems  in  order 
to  achieve  the  full  benefite  of  reUablllty  and 
economy  that  can  come  from  the  indus- 
try's large  generating  plants  and  extra-hlgh- 
voltage  transmission  lines. 

And  so  President  Johnson,  In  his  Message 
to  Congress  on  the  "Protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican Consumer"  In  February,  1967  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
strengthen  coordination  among  the  electric 
power  utilities.  The  Administration's  bill, 
drafted  In  the  FPC,  was  Introduced  In  the 
90th  Congress  a  few  days  after  the  P-J-M 
failure  of  June  5.  1967,  which  Interrupted 
service  for  more  than  13  million  people  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Administration's  bill 
offered  a  sound  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  reliability  and  adequacy  of  electric  power 
supply.  But  as  I  studied  the  FPCs  bill  and 
the  problems,  I  found  a  number  of  oversights 
or  defects,  and  so  I  prepared  a  revised  bill 
which  was  Introduced  In  the  last  Congress  as 
H.R. 12322. 

Both  the  Administration  bill  and  my  bill 
viewed  the  electric  power  Industry  as  a 
nation-wide  public  utUlty  of  which  the  vari- 
ous generating  and  transmission  entitles, 
both  publicly  and  privately-owned,  are  seg- 
ments of  a  unified  whole. 

Both  bUls  would  require  the  organization 
of  the  entire  Industry  Into  regional  councils 
to  plan,  coordinate  and  provide  adequate, 
efficient,  reliable  and  economic  service  for 
all  the  people  of  the  region,  and  to  exchange 
or  coordinate  power  with  neighboring  re- 
gions. These  objectives  would  be  achieved  by 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  various  man- 
agements within  the  regions,  acting  through 
the  regional  councils,  which  would  be  open 
to  membership  by  all  segments  of  the  power 
Industry. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  bills  are  to 
enhance  electric  power  reliability;  to 
strengthen  tbe  coordination  of  electric  sys- 
tems through  cooperative  efforts;  to  achieve 
comprehensive  development,  els  well  as  con- 
servation, of  our  natural  resources;  and  to 
provide  access  for  all  utility  systems  to  the 
great  technological  and  economic  benefits 
of  power  pooling  and  extra-high  voltage 
transmission. 

I  believe  that  the  technology  of  the  elec- 
tric industry  has  already  advanced,  and 
certainly  will  further  advance,  to  the  point 
of  assuring  that  cascading  power  failures 
can  be  prevented,  or  at  least  very  substan- 
tially localized.  I  believe  that  achieving 
strong  ties  between  electric  systems  will  bring 
both  great  reUablllty  and  greater  economy. 
Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  better  planning 
and  coordination,  on  large  regional  scales, 
will  help  to  minimize  the  poUutional  effects 
of  electric  generating  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities on  our  air,  water,  land  and  land- 
scape— and  thus  both  aid  our  environment 
and  help  to  reduce  tbe  friction  between 
electric  companies  and  the  communities.  I 
believe  that  effective  regional  planning  can 
be  achieved  along  with  fair  treatment  for 
every  electric  system  In  the  region. 

My  bill  adopted  the  system  of  regional 
councils  proposed  In  the  FPC  bill.  These 
councils  would  include  representatives  of 
the  private.  Federal,  municipal,  cooperative 
and  public  utility  district  systems,  as  well 
as  FPC  representation.  However,  my  bill 
would  also  Include  representatives  of  the 
State  commissions  within  the  region. 

These  regional  councils  would  set  up  their 
own  organization  and  develop  regional  pow- 
er plans.  The  councU's  organizational  struc- 
ture and  the  regional  power  plans  would 
be  reviewed  by  the  FPC.  The  bill  would  apply 
to  all  transmission  facilities  of  over  200  kilo- 
volts,  the  construction  or  extension  of  wiiich 
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begins  2  or  more  years  after  enactment  of 
the  bin. 

As  you  know,  the  FPC  blU  provides  that 
if  a  regional  council's  organizational  struc- 
ture and  plans  are  approved  by  the  FPC, 
any  action  taken  under  such  structure,  or 
in  accordance  with  such  plans,  would  be 
Immune  from  anti-trust  suit  under  Section 
4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15).  (That 
section  authorizes  suits  for  triple-damages, 
pltiB  court  costs  and  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  by  any  person  adversely  affected  by  any 
action  forbidden  by  the  antl-trus'  laws). 
I  oppose  granting  such  an  Immunity  to 
the  electric  Industry.  I  think  such  grant  of 
Immunity  from  the  anti-trust  laws  would 
be  a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  protections 
against  arbitrary  monopoly  actions. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  the  courts  are  a 
better  forum  than  the  FPC  to  resolve  ques- 
tions or  disputes  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 
I  believe  the  courts  would  be  more  likely 
to  arrive  at  a  better  balance  of  the  some- 
times conflicting  demands  between  our  his- 
toric anti-trust  policy  and  the  expansionist 
trends  of  electric  utility  systems  which,  in 
some  respects,  are  quite  monopolistic  la 
their  operations. 

Moreover,  It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  the  FPC.  whose  members  are 
appointed  for  4-year  terms  by  the  Presi- 
dent, may  become  more  attuned  to  the  mo- 
nopolistic views  of  the  large  utilities  than  to 
the  national  policy  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  mere  availability 
of  a  private  anti-trust  suit  as  a  possible 
remedy  for  monopolistic  abuses  will  tend 
to  curb  the  growth  of  such  abuses  even  If 
no  anti-trust  suits  are  actually  filed.  The 
very  fact  that  there  have  been  several  anti- 
trust suits  filed  within  the  past  few  months 
against  electric  utilities  further  reinforces, 
m  my  view,  the  need  for  maintaining  the 
protections  of  the  anti-trust  laws  in  con- 
nection with  reliability  plans  that  may  be 
approved  under  this  bill. 

My  bin  would  expUcltly  permit  the  FPC. 
either  on  Its  own  motion  or  on  the  basis 
of  a  complaint,  to  amend  or  modify  the 
organlzaOonal  structure,  or  any  regional 
power  plan,  tendered  by  a  regional  council. 
In  this  respect  my  bill  would  give  the  Com- 
mission greater  authority  than  apparently 
would  the  FPCs  bill. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  reliability  bills 
Is   the   provision   that  would   authorize   the 
FPC  to  promulgate  regulations  setting  forth 
"reasonable  criteria  of  national  or  regional 
applicability  to  govern  the  reliable  planning 
and  operation  of  bulk  power  supply  facul- 
ties."  These  criteria  could  be   promulgated 
either  on   recommendation  by  the   regional 
council,  or  on  the  FPCs  own  Initiative  after 
consultation  with  the  regional  councils  pnd 
after  public  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment   on    the    proposed    criteria.    However, 
there  Is  a  very  significant  difference  between 
the  FPC  bin  and  my  bUl  at  this  point.  The 
FPC   bill   says   that  the   Commission   "may " 
promulgate  the  criteria.  My  bill  says  that  the 
FPC  "shall"  promulgate  such  reasonable  cri- 
teria. I  stress  this  difference  because  It  wll 
make  the   FPC  responsible,  and  obliged,  to 
promulgate  such  criteria  rather  than  leaving 
to  Its  discretion  whether  or  not  It  v/111  do  so. 
The   bill   recognizes   that   the   large   back- 
bone   high    voltage    transmission    lines    are 
reaUy  part  of  this  country's  national  trans- 
portation system.  Hence,  the  bUl  would  pre- 
clude any  person  from  engaging  in  the  con- 
struction, extension,  or  modification  of  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  facilities  unless  they  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to    ascertain    that    the    facilities    are    best 
suited  for  the  growth  of  that  national  trans- 
porUtlon  system.  This  the  FPC  would  do  by 
assuring  that  the  proposed  facilities  are  con- 
sistent with  the  regional  plan  developed  by 
the   regional  council  and  approved   by  tbe 
FPC. 
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I  know  tbftt  thete  are  aome  people.  Includ- 
ing perhaps  some  of  you,  who  feel  that  the 
regional  councils  ttiay  become  dominated  by 
the  private  utility  aystems  and  thus  preclude 
a  municipality  or  a  cooperative,  or  perhaps 
even  a  State  or  Federal  facility.  But,  I  turn  not 
so  fearful.  There  p\\l  be  several  protections 
against  that  sort  I  of  freeze-out.  The  FPC's 
review  of  the  Couacil's  organizational  struc- 
ture and  plans  is  cpe  protection  against  such 
private  utility  dotnination.  The  anti-trust 
laws  will,  at  least  tinder  my  bill,  be  available 
for  seeking  Judicial  relief.  Furthermore.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  determination  of  the 
people  of  this  couqtry  to  resist  such  domina- 
tion. Therefore,  although  I  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  anuse,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  abuse  will  occvr — and  if  it  is  attempted, 
I  do  not  believe  th(t  it  would  be  successful. 

Persons  constructing  or  extending  extra- 
high-voltage  lines  JBvlll  need  to  obtain  rights- 
of-way  over  long  distances.  If  the  plans  for 
such  extra-hlgh-vbltage  lines  meet  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  thei  power  plans  approved  by 
the  regional  counqil  and  the  FPC.  such  per- 
sons would  be  authorized,  under  both  the 
FPC  bill  and  my  bill,  to  utilize  the  same 
power  of  eminent  domain  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Including  the  use  of  declarations  of 
taking  to  acquire  Iprompt  possession  of  the 
needed  lands.  If  ^ch  lands  cannot  be  ac- 
quired* By  agreement  with  the  owners.  In 
andltldir,-  the  bill  would  authorize  the  FPC 
to  grant  rlghts-of-^ay  over  Federal  lands  and 
Indian  lands. 

bill  recognized  that  such 
affect  conservation  and 
did  not.  in  my  opinion, 
our  national  parks  and 
monuments  or  the! rights  of  Indians  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  lan|ds.  Hence,  I  have  Included 
a  number  of  provisions  In  my  bill  to  deal  with 
these  matters  Thiis.  my  bill  specifies  that 
persons  interested  j  in  conservation  and  aes- 
thetics shall  be  Included  amongst  those  ap- 
pointed to  the  advisory  coordination  boards 
which  may  be  estaplished  under  the  bill. 

My  bill  also  problbtts  grants  of  rights-of- 
way  over  National  Park  Service  areas,  except 
national  parkways,  which  are  narrow  strips 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  and  certain  recrea- 
tion areas  which  frequently  surround  hydro- 
power  dams  and  ire  not  primarily  devoted 
to  the  preservatioa  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. My  bill  woi^ld  also  authorize  Federal 
agencies  to  veto  cdnstructlon  to  EHV  trans- 
mission lines  over  their  lands  if  such  lines 
endanger  aesthetif  or  historic  values,  or 
flora  or  fauna  that  are 
reservation  of  conserva- 


Although  the  1 
rlghta-of-way  will! 
aesthetic  values,  ij 
adequately  protect 


Identified  species 
important  for  the 
tlon  interests. 

I  have  also  made^  a  number  of  revisions  in 
the  grants  of  rlghts-of 
way  over  Federal  llands.  in  order  to  limit 
their  term  or  enable  the  FPC  to  change  their 
conditions  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  10 
years,  and  to  provic(e  for  compensation  to  the 
Federal  Governm^t  for  the  use  of  the 
lands.  My  bill  also  would  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  whlah  the  FPC  bill  overlooked, 
by  requiring  that] the  Indians'  consent  be 
obtained,  and  com{}ensation  paid  to  them,  as 
conditions  for  the  granting  of  rights-of-way 
over  Indian  reservations. 

Both  the  FPC  bill  and  my  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  compel  inter- 
connection between  power  systems  and  to 
sell  or  exchange  epergy.  But  my  bill  goes 
further  by  e>pllcl1jy  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission to  rcqulr^  each  entity,  public  or 
private,  to  wlieel  power  for  other  entitles 
to  the  extent  of  exiress  capacity  tn  its  lines, 
and  to  prescribe  th^  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  arrangements!  including  allocation  of 
transmission  capaf:ity,  reasonableness  of 
reserves,  amount  o^  excess  capacity,  and  the 
fair  compensation  ipr  such  use. 

The  Electric  Po^er  ReUablllty  blU  deals 
with  complex  problems  of  the  electric  pow- 
er Industry.  It  Invctves  matters  of  great  na- 
tional interest  concerning  the  reliability  of 
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the  electric  service  provided  for  the  people 
of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  the  effect  which 
the  construction  of  extra-high-voltage  fa- 
cilities will  have  on  our  environment. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
man Richard  Ottlnger  have  proposed  a  third 
version  of  the  bill,  embodying  additional 
provisions  which  specially  emphasize  pro- 
tecting the  environment  and  land  uses  af- 
fected by  extra-high- voltage  t<-ansmls8lon. 

For  example  their  version  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  the  Environment 
to  review  each  coordination  plan,  each  ap- 
plication for  a  hyJropower  license,  and  each 
application  for  plans  to  obtain  rights-of- 
way  for  electric  facilities  by  eminent  do- 
main, or  over  ^"edera.  or  Indian  land.  In  or- 
der to  assure  that  such  facilities  will  be 
consistent  with  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  long-range  land-use  planning. 
The  Kennedy-Ottlnger  version  makes  a 
particularly  significant  forward  step,  both 
to  promote  the  reliability  of  electric  sys- 
tems and  to  protect  the  environment,  by 
provldlDg  that  plan^  for  construction,  ex- 
tension or  modification  of  generating  plants 
with  capacity  of  300  or  more  megawatts, 
commenced  4  yean,  or  more  after  enactme'it 
of  the  bill,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
view by  the  FPC  as  are  plans  for  extra- high- 
voltage  transmission  lines  and  associated 
facilities. 

The  need  for  such  provision  is  persuasively 
c'ocumented  In  the  report  by  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  released  last  week.  That  report, 
entitled  "Considerations  Affecting  Steam 
Power  Plant  Site  Selection"  emphasizes  that 
since  the  location  of  generating  plants  is 
inseparably  related  to  the  location  and  ar- 
rangement of  transmission  lines,  both  must 
be  Jointly  considered  in  order  to  attain  reli- 
able and  economic  system  expansion  plans. 
The  report  predicts  that  some  250  generating 
plants,  each  with  capacity  of  2  to  3  million 
kilowatts,  will  be  constructed  In  the  next  2 
dec.vdes.  The  lead  time  necessary  to  plan  and 
constract  these  hugh  generating  plants 
makes  it  essential  to  have  the  best  possible 
planning  concerlng  the  type  and  location  of 
the  region's  generating  plants.  I  would  like 
to  quote  three  sentences  of  that  report  which 
point  out  the  Importance  of  plant  siting  in 
achieving  reliable  electric  systems  (p.  62)  : 
"Power  system  engineers  attest  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  adequate  system  design, 
including  Judicious  location  and  arrange- 
ments of  generating  sources  and  transmls- 
.sion  connections  to  produce  a  reliable  power 
supply.  The  proper  balance  among  power 
system  loads,  generation,  and  transmission 
facilities  is  of  primary  Importance,  and  errors 
in  these  and  other  aspects  of  system  plan- 
ning and  design  cannot  be  overcome  In  op- 
eration regardless  of  how  well  the  operating 
functions  are  carried  out. 

"Since  plant  locations,  with  respect  to 
loads,  routings  of  transmission  lines,  and 
separation  of  facilities  to  reduce  the  exposure 
to  multiple  damages  from  a  single  cause  all 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  siting  considerations 
and  therefore  the  reliability  of  the  power 
system,  it  Is  essential  that  site  selection  prob- 
lems be  handled  In  ways  which  will  not 
sacrifice  reliability." 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port also  stresses  the  need  for  reducing  the 
adverse  Impacts  which  the  260  giant  generat- 
ing plants  may  have  on  scenic  and  historical 
areas,  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  recreation 
areas,  parks,  land  uses,  and  the  quality  of 
our  water  and  air. 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  new  provisions 
suggested  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
man Ottlnger,  and  our  staffs  are  now  work- 
ing on  a  bill  to  combine  the  best  features  of 
all  three  versions.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  Intro- 
duce that  ne-v  version  in  the  9  Ist*  Congress 
very  soon,  and  I  hope  that  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Congressman  Ottlnger  will  do  so  also. 
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It  Is  evident  that  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill  in  the  laat  Congress  helped  considerably 
to  stimulate  the  voluntary  formation  of 
various  regional  councils  and  committees  for 
electric  pmwer  planning.  Some  of  these 
groups  appear,  so  far  as  I  am  now  Informed, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  same  objectives  as  out- 
lined in  the  electric  power  reliability  bills. 
However,  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  other 
groups,  especially  those  which  have  thus  far 
refused  to  include  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry within  the  region. 

I  cannot  now  predict  the  prospects  of  the 
bill,  or  what  position  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion will  take  on  it.  However,  of  this  I  am 
sure:  If  we  have  another  major  blackout  or 
two,  this  bill  will  certainly  move  forward 
into  law. 


WHAT  BILLIONS  IN  SPACE  EXPEND- 
ITURES ARE  ACCOMPLISHING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  day  of  the  launch  of  the  highly 
successful  Apollo  8  flight,  Mr.  Neal  Stan- 
ford, staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  outlined  the  gains  that 
are  being  achieved  in  our  national  life 
by  our  space  effort.  Mr.  Stanford  points 
to  the  many  space  activities  that  are  al- 
ready providing  a  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment we  have  made  In  the  past  decade 
to  space  technology.  He  points  not  only  to 
the  acquiring  of  new  knowledge  but  also 
to  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  our  space  ef- 
fort. Mr.  Stanford  also  outlines  the  real 
technological  competition  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Perhaps  the  most  important  com- 
ment in  this  article  is  the  discussion  of 
the  development  of  a  low-cost  space 
shuttle  whicl.  will  open  new  horizons  in 
transportation,  exploration,  and  utili- 
tarian benefits  here  on  earth.  The  article 
follows : 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 

20,  1968] 

What  Bn.uoNS  in  Spaci  ExPENDrruitES  Aw 

Accomplishing 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — With  $36  billion  already  in- 
vested in  the  space  program,  some  Americans 
are  asltlng  "Why?  "  as  three  astronauts  pre- 
pare to  blast  off  on  man's  first  round  trip  to 
the  moon. 

There  are  several  answers. 

One  has  to  do  with  national  prestige.  Soviet 
success  in  lofting  the  first  earth  satellite, 
sputnik,  caused  consternation  and  embar- 
rassment in  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
Kennedy  decision  to  make  a  manned  moon 
landing  in  this  decade  a  national  goal  was  in 
part  a  political  decision — a  decision  which, 
incidentally,  Congress  went  along  with  in 
voting  the  necessary  $25  or  so  billion. 

But  there  was  more  than  national  prestige 
at  stake  in  that  decision.  There  was  also  con- 
cern that  the  Soviet  Union  might.  If  It  gained 
control  of  the  moon,  also  gain  a  military 
advantage  over  the  United  States  in  space. 

NONE   OP   us   KNOWS 

Another  reason  for  going  to  the  moon  Is 
that  by  so  doing  man  steps  over  the  threshold 
of  his  confining  earth  environment  out  into 
the  vastness  of  space. 

Possibly  this  was  best  expressed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  distinguished  first 
deputy  administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  home 
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secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, when  he  said: 

"None  of  us  knows  what  the  final  destiny 
of  man  may  be — or  If  there  is  any  end  to  his 
capacity  for  growth  and  adaptation.  Where- 
ever  this  venture  leads  us.  we  In  the  United 
States  are  convinced  that  the  power  to  leave 
the  earth — to  travel  where  we  will  in  space — 
and  to  return  at  will  marks  the  opening  of  a 
brilliant  new  stage  in  man's  evolutton." 

When  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic,  did 
anvone  foresee  the  America  of  today?  When 
the  Wright  brothers  flew  their  fragile  plane 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  did  any  one  dream  of  the 
supersonic  planes  of  today? 

Men  on  the  moon  in  '69  may  not  be  the  end 
of  manned  space  exploration,  but  Just  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that 
man  may  in  time  be  able  to  escape  even  this 
solar  system  and  explore  other  galaxies.  But 
he  can't  reach  the  stars  until  he  has  reached 
the  moon. 

Yet.  for  skeptics  to  who-se  "whys  neither 
naUonal  prestige,  military  preparedness,  nor 
the  call  of  man's  "evolution"  is  answer 
enough,  there  are  others  more  concrete. 
These  are  spinoffs  or  dividends  from  the 
space  program  that  are  already  benefiting 
mankind.  For  example: 

An  operational  communications-satellite 
c:\pability,  creating  an  entirely  new  industry: 

An  operational  weather  satellite  system 
that  provides  global  weather  information  24 

hours  a  day; 

An  unprecedented  new  mix  of  professional 
and  scientific  disciplines  encouraging  coop- 
eration between  engineers  and  medical  doc- 
tors, chemists  and  astronomers,  oceanogra- 
phers  and  geologists: 

The  Invention,  adaptation,  and  develop- 
ment of  technologies  that  didn't  exist  a  dec- 
ade ago. 

OTHER    CAINS    CHALKED    UP 


In  addition,  of  course,  there  are  the  gains 
more  directly  related  to  space  research. 

A  detailed  map  of  the  moon,  including 
close-up  pictures  and  examination  of  the 
lunar  surface: 

Picttu-es  of  the  surface  of  Mars  and  new 
measurements  of  great  scientific  value  from 
space  probes  of  Mars.  Venus,  the  sun; 

An  immense  voUune  of  new  information 
on  near-space  earth  environment,  including 
interaction  of  the  magnetic  field  and  ener- 
getic particles  from  the  sun;  discovery  of  the 
Van  Allen  radiation  belts,  the  earth's  mag- 
netosphere,  the  pear-shape  of  the  earth. 

This  last  field,  in  fact,  holds  promise  of 
terrestrial  as  well  as  space-travel  benefits. 
Indeed,  there  are  prospects  lor  substantial 
returns  from  the  billions  invested  in  space. 

Already  on  the  drawing  bosirds  are  earth- 
orbital  workshops,  laboratories,  or  space  sta- 
tions where  men  can  conduct  scientific  tech- 
nological, and  commercial  experiments.  In 
addition  to  studying  the  sun,  the  planets, 
and  the  stars  from  outside  earth's  atmos- 
pheric veil,  these  laboratories  can  look  earth- 
ward with  great  benefit: 

Meteorological  and  oceanographlc  studies 
earth-resource-data  gathering  and  evalua- 
tion, expanded  communications  and  broad- 
casting, space-  and  air-traffic  control,  alerts 
for  natural  catastrophes. 

PRACTICAL    USE    ENVISIONED 

Space  can  also  prove  attractive  and  profit- 
able to  many  Industries,  fostering  techniques 
and  facilities  imptossible  on  earth.  Consider 
the  commercial  value  of  weightlessness  In 
orbital  space  flight: 

Material  in  a  liquid  state  floating  in  a 
weightless  environment  takes  the  shape  of 
a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  conceivable,  then,  that 
metal  ball  bearings  could  be  manufactured 
in  space  to  tolerances  Impxssslble  on  earth. 
Such  bearings  would  reduce  friction  and 
noise  levels  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Another  example:  the  exciting  possibilities 
of  stable  foams  from  a  wide  variety  of  liquid 
materials  and  gases.  Such  foams  cannot  b« 
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produced  on  earth  because  of  the  effect  of 
gravity.  In  weightlessness,  the  mixing  and 
equal  distribution  of  gas  bubbles  in  any  liq- 
uid can  be  stabilized  and  moved  Into  any 
desired  pattern.  It  Is  then  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  steel  foam  having  the  weight  of  balsa 
wood  but  many  of  the  properties  of  solid 
steel. 

Also  combined  materials  like  steel  and 
glass,  of  drastically  different  densities  and 
properties,  oould  be  produced.  With  these 
foam  materials  one  could  make  extremely 
lightweight  armor  plates,  vests  and  helmets. 

Already  technology  Is  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing space  vehicles  reusable.  Rockets  could 
then  be  used  over  and  over. 

Work  is  progressing  on  an  economical  space 
vehicle  to  shuttle  between  earth  and  space 
stations  or  observatories.  The  country's  first 
space  shots  cost  about  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars  per  pound  of  payload  to  fly  into  space. 
A  space  shuttle  now  being  considered  could 
deliver  usable  payload  at  a  cost  of  about  $5 
per  pound. 

When  space  shuttles  are  perfected  they 
would  take  off  vertically  from  a  smaU  pad  at 
an  airport  and  on  returning  reenter  the  at- 
mosphere and  glide  to  a  horizontal  runway- 
landing.  No  watery  splashdown,  or  having 
ships  and  planes  tied  up  in  recovery. 

It  is  already  estimated  that  the  total  op- 
erating cost  of  a  space  shuttle  from  New 
York  to  Tokyo  would  be  little  more  than  10 
cents  per  passenger  nautical  mile — and  take 
only  46  minutes. 

SPACE    A    COSTLV    VENTURE 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.nlted 
States  have  found  space  a  costly  adventure. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  been  devoting  2  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  to  this  field,  the 
U.S.,  .075  percent.  But  the  dollar  amounts 
have  been  roughly  the  same,  with  the  U.S. 
GNP  tvrtce  that  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

What  the  new  administration  in  Washing- 
ton will  do  alxjut  space  exploration  has  still 
to  be  spelled  out.  American  space  spending 
has  already  peaked  and  is  now  down  to  $4 
billion  from  $5.2  billion  last  year. 

This  is  because  money  for  the  Apollo  moon 
project  has  all  been  appropriated  and  almost 
all  spent,  and  no  major  new  space  goals  have 
been  decided  on.  Fiu-thermore.  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  increasing  press  of  domestic  so- 
cial needs  are  putting  pressures  on  space 
budgets. 

If  the  U.S.  stages  a  manned  moon  landing 
in  '69,  particularly  If  ahead  of  the  Soviets 
and  with  Vietnam  war  coste  hopefully  down, 
the  space  program  could  regain  momentum. 

Mr.  Nixon  in  his  campaign  talks  sfKJke  out 
strongly  for  a  space  program  that  would  keep 
the  United  States  leading  in  space  explora- 
tion. But  he  still  has  to  spell  out  his  views 
and  also  pick  a  man  to  run  NASA — some- 
thing that  could  better  than  anything  else 
indicate  what  direction  space  activity  will 
take  in  the  next  four  years. 
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omitted  from  the  list  of  signers  of  the 
statement.  I  endorse  its  contents  in  full 
as  it  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  page  128  of  the  January  3, 
1969,  issue. 

Clearly,  as  set  forth  in  the  beginning 
of  this  statement: 

The  United  States  mtist  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  an  honorable  Arab-Israel  pence  in  her 
highest  national  Interest  .... 


CONGRESSMAN  DULSKI  JOINS  COL- 
LEAGUES IN  STATEMENT  ON  MID- 
DLE EAST 


BLOCK  GRANT  APPROACH 
ENDORSED 


QUIE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  *Mr.  Celler>  , 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a 
statement  on  the  Middle  East  in  behalf 
of  63  Members  of  the  House. 

Through  an  oversight,  my  name  was 


HON.  ALBERT  H. 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know 
of  instances  in  which  Federal  programs 
designed  to  help  this  group  and  that 
group  have  been  accompanied  by  such 
a  bewildering  morass  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  local  ofBcials  have  rebelled. 
Sadder  still,  in  trying  to  make  these 
programs  apply  equally  and  equitably 
across  the  land,  we  have  seen  flexibility 
stifled  and  purpose  sometimes  evaded. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  States 
have  responded  favorably  to  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  block  grant  approach  m 
some  of  these  programs? 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  Federal- 
aid  programs  can  go  awry  due  to  rigidly 
written  guidelines  and  regulations  were 
described  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  Republican  Eagle 
of  November  23,  1968,  which  I  in.sert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ch.\llengx  FOR  Washington 
One  Of  the  real  tests  for  the  new  Nixon 
administration  will  be  whether  or  not  it  can 
find  workable  ways  to  give  state  and  local 
governments  federal  aid  without  all  the  un- 
necessary federal  interference. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the  local 
Welfare  Department  or  the  local  school  sys- 
tem for  examples  of  unwelcome  and  often 
wasteful  federal  ir.sddllng. 

The  school  district  finds  itself  up  to  its 
elbows  in  paperwork  every  time  it  sets  out 
on  a  federal  program,  and  there's  the  con- 
stant problem  of  not  knowing  how  much 
money  is  available.  Congressional  appropria- 
tions alwavs  lag  far  behind  the  time  when 
school  programs  must  be  organized.  The  proc- 
ess is  doublv  confusing  because  it's  a  com- 
bination of  dealing  partly  with  the  state  and 
partly  with  the  feds.  How  much  simpler  it 
would  be  if  Cong.  Qule's  block  grant  concept 
could  be  adopted  and  the  money  could  go 
directly  to  the  state  with  no  further  strings 
attached?  The  state  already  Is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  dishing  out  money  to  local  school 
districts.  Why  not  give  it  the  whole  Job? 

The  revelations  this  week  by  the  Welfare 
Department  and  the  furor  over  food  stamps 
are  just  more  of  the  same. 

VSThlle  Sen.  Mondale  Is  clamoring  for  100 
per  cent  food  stamp  participation  in  the  state 
(Goodhue  and  other  southeastern  counties 
are  non-partlclpants) ,  local  welfare  officials 
are  saying  they  doubt  the  money  is  available 
in  the  first  place.  But  aside  from  that  ques- 
tion, a  strong  argument  can  be  made  against 
the  food  stamps.  It  bolls  down  to  the  fact 
that  families  on  the  plan  are  forced  to  spend 
a  minimum  fixed  amount  of  food— and  the 
amount  is  more  than  they  sometimes  actually 
need.  The  food  stamps  may  be  used  only  for 
food— and  not  for  such  other  necessary  "gro- 
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eery  store"  Btaplet 


as  toilet  tissue,  soap,  floor 
wax,  etc.  Thus  uiider  food  stamp  rules  the 
family  of  four  whi  ch  la  given  a  total  monthly 
kllowance  of  $109  a  month 
Is  forced  to  spend  a  rigid  $78  for  food  alone — 
and  there  Is  Uttje  or  no  leeway  for  other 
equally  necessary   terns. 

But  the  food  stimp  debate  Is  only  part  of 
the  problem.  Under  the  revised  Social  Se- 
curity act,  the  c<  unty  Welfare  E)epartment 
win  be  forced  In  x)  providing  a  number  of 
specific  services  l;i  the  form  of  transporta- 
tion, aid  with  shopping,  homemaklng,  foster 
care,  day  care,  family  planning  and  family 
counseling  and  ed  icatlon.  Most  of  these  serv- 
ices already  are  bfing  provided  In  one  form 
or  another.  But  the  new  federal  law  Is  mak- 
ing necessary  ar  elaborate  framework  of 
personnel  and  Jot  descriptions,  when  really 
all  that's  needed  ,s  to  hire  some  reasonably 
competent,  mature  people  who  have  a  lot 
of  common  sense  »nd  who  are  willing  to  help 
families  In  troublf.  The  Welfare  Department 
already  has  this  4-pe  of  person  and  will  no 
doubt  seek  to  continue  to  hire  them.  But 
the  tussle  with  jthe  federal  specifications 
goes  on. 

The  real  reason,!  o'  course,  Is  that  the  fed- 
eral regulations  azje  written  primarily  for  the 
problem  urban  araas  and  the  discriminatory 
Deep  South.  Wltl^out  fairly  specific  federal 
guidelines  in  these  areas,  money  has  a  way 
ot  dl^aijpearing  dt^wa  the  wrong  pockets. 

The  real  challe4ge  to  the  Nixon  adminls- 
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THE  NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


gress  on  taxatior 
Special  provislor 
Increasing  source 
to  varloiis  groups. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  I  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday i  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAIlk.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  regret  thiit  President  Johnson's 
valedictory  state  of  the  Union  message 
did  not  contain  any  of  the  detailed  pro- 
posals on  tax  reform  for  which  the 
American  people,;  and  the  Congress,  have 
been  waiting  so  long. 

On  AprU  20,  l]961.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  sent  a  Special  message  to  Con- 
1  which  noted: 
E  have  developed  into  an 
pf  preferential   treatment 
Whenever  one  taxpayer  is 
permitted  to  pay  Itss,  someone  else  must  be 
asked  to  pay  mora. 

In  the  ensuing!  8  years,  a  number  of 
reforms  have  bein  introduced  into  our 
tax  system,  but  ^11  too  many  inequities 
persist.  Despite  |the  steady  growth  In 
revenues  made  pc^sible  by  8  years  of  un- 
precedented ecoiiomic  expansion,  the 
ever-greater  demand  for  Federal  expend- 
itures has  made  It  impossible  to  reduce 
significantly  the  tiax  burden  on  the  aver- 
age American.  Yat  a  number  of  individ- 
ual Americans  with  incomes  over  $1  mil- 
lion still  pay  no  income  taxes  at  all ;  the 
20  leading  oil  cdmpanies  in  1964  paid 
only  6.3  percent  \n  taxes  on  income  of 
nearly  $6  billion  j  and  many  other  in- 
dividuals and  corporatioiis  take  advan- 
tages of  loopholes  in  the  tax  structure 
to  reduce  their  obligations  to  a  dispro- 
portionately low  level. 

In  1967,  I  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  a  number  of  the  most 
serious  of  these  inequities.  At  that  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urged  my  colleagues  to  act  upon  the 
tax  reform  proposal  as  an  alternative  to 
the  surcharge  that  was  even  then  under 
consideration.  When  the  surcharge  bill 
"finally  came  before  the  Congress  last 
year,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  reform  measures  which  many  of 
us  still  believed  to  be  the  preferable  al- 
ternative. Thus  I  felt  compelled  to  vote 
for  the  10-percent  tax-  surcharge.  In 
doing  so  with  great  reluctance,  I  was 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  surcharge  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit,  by  the  end  of  1968,  "pro- 
posals for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code."  It  was  my  hope 
that  these  reform  proposals  would  en- 
visage a  broadening  of  the  tax  base  by 
ending  the  privileges  presently  enjoyed 
only  by  a  limited  class  of  taxpayers,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  bring  a  prompt  end 
in  1969  to  the  tax  surcharge  which  falls 
so  heavily  on  the  citizen  of  low  or  modest 
income  and  to  introduce  greater  equity 
into  our  tax  structure. 

Now,  however,  millions  of  Americans 
have  been  doubly  disappointed.  First, 
the  President  has  failed  to  offer  us  the 
proposals  for  comprehensive  tax  reform 
which  we  were  promised,  and  by  his  own 
statement  he  has  not  himself  even  con- 
sidered the  proposals  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  staff  in  response  to  the  1968 
legislation.  Nor  have  these  studies  and 
proposals  been  made  available  to  the 
American  people  as  a  basis  for  informed 
discussion  of  the  entire  tax  reform  ques- 
tion. Instead,  they  have  been  retained 
for  consideration  by  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration, with  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther long  delay  as  new  ofiQclals  seek  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  complex 
subject. 

The  President's  second  blow  to  hopes 
for  a  more  equitable  tax  structure  came 
with  his  recommendation  that  the  tax 
surcharge  be  extended  beyond  Jime  30 
even  before  any  effort  has  been  made  to 
find  alternative  revenue  sources  through 
tax  reform  measures.  Those  of  us  whose 
support  for  the  surcharge  last  year  was 
predicated  on  the  promise  of  reform  pro- 
posals wUl  find  this  hard  to  accept. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  President  to 
submit  the  comprehensive  tax  reform 
proposals  which  the  American  people 
have  every  right  to  expect  from  him  be- 
fore he  leaves  ocace,  and  I  urge  him  to 
do  so.  In  so  doing,  he  would  redeem  the 
pledges  made  repeatedly  by  himself  and 
by  his  predecessor  to  bring  greater  equity 
to  the  American  tax  structure;  he  would 
ease  the  burden  imposed  unfairly  on  the 
citizen  of  low  and  modest  Income  for  the 
benefit  of  the  privileged  few;  and  he 
would  leave  to  the  incoming  administra- 
tion clear  guidelines  for  Its  own  consid- 
eration of  this  issue. 

Pending  such  action  by  the  President, 
I  am  today  reintroducing  the  Tax  Equity 
Act  which  I  sponsored  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. While  it  does  not  encompass  the 
comprehensive  reforms  which  we  await 
from  the  President,  it  would  close  a 
number  of  the  most  glaring  loopholes 
which  presently  exist.  It  would  include, 
for  example,  reduction  of  the  depletion 
rate  for  oil  and  other  minerals;  imposi- 
tion of  a  minimum  tax  on  all  incomes; 
repeal  of  a  number  of  exemptions  which 
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benefit  only  a  handful  of  individual  and 
corporate  taxpayers;  and  increases  in 
gift  and  certain  excise  taxes.  This  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  bring  several  billion 
dollars  in  additional  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  without  imposing  any  new  bur- 
den on  the  average  taxpayer.  It  would 
also  bring  to  the  tax  structure  a  measure 
of  the  equity  which  we  hope  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  broader  reforms  which  the 
President  still  owes  to  the  American 
people. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  GOVERNOR 
HICKEL 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  refiect  on  the  desig- 
nation of  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  bs  our  Na- 
tion's new  Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  questions  that  have  been  raised  in 
recent  weeks  about  Mr.  Hickel's  attitude 
toward  the  conservation  of  our  Nation's 
resources  have  concerned  me  greatly— 
so  much  so  that  I  asked  several  friends 
long  involved  in  our  Nation's  conserva- 
tion efforts,  to  consider  with  me  Mr. 
Hickel's  professional  experience  and 
qualifications  to  be  Secretary  of  Interior. 
The  gentlemen  I  consulted  with  are 
David  Sive,  chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club;  Gary  Soucie, 
regional  representative  of  the  Sierra 
Club;  and  Arthur  Levitt,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  Club  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Conservation  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Constitution  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  statement  which 
we  prepared  together  follows: 

As  city  dwellers,  as  conservationists,  and  as 
Americans,  we  are  gravely  concerned  over  the 
designation  of  Qovernor  Walter  J.  Hickel  of 
Alaska  as  the  next  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  public  statements  made  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  selection  to  the  Cabinet. 
Governor  Hickel  has  aired  views  that  have 
caused  conservationists  in  particular  to  fear 
a  serious  reversal  in  our  national  program  of 
environmental  betterment. 

Initially,  there  are  serious  doubts  about 
the  Governor's  qualifications  for  this  all- 
important  position  in  our  nation's  govern- 
ment. There  is  little  in  the  Governor's  pro- 
fessional background  to  indicate  that  he  has 
the  experience  or  the  inclination  to  serve  as 
an  enthusiastic  steward  of  our  nation's  na- 
tural resources.  Instead,  there  is  much  In  the 
Governor's  background  to  suggest  that  he 
has  little  understanding  of  the  country's 
need  for  conservation  and  little  sympathy  for 
some  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
nation's  environmental  and  resource  man- 
agement programs,  programs  administered 
for  the  most  part  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  new 
awakening  among  the  general  public  and 
the  federal  government  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  our  environmental  problems  and 
needs.  One  of  the  most  pressing  of  our  needs 
Is  for  enough  open  space  to  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  a  growing  population 
in  an  increasingly  leisure  oriented  society 
and  in  a  country  whose  urban  areas  continue 
to  develop  rapidly.  The  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  this  need  by  establishing  a  Na- 
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tlonal  WUdemesB  Preservation  System,  by 
creating  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rccr«*tton, 
ftuthorialng  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  new  national  parks,  monuments,  sea 
shores  and  recreation  areas,  and  by  setting 
up  the  National  Trails  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Systems — all  of  these  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Flying  In  the  face  of  this  na- 
tional trend.  Governor  Hickel  has  publicly 
advocated  the  reduction  In  size  or  alxilUb- 
ment  of  some  of  our  national  parks,  monu- 
ments and  wildlife  ranges  In  Alaska.  He  has 
also  recommended  the  opening  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  System  to  "multiple  use"  and 
the  abandonment  of  what  he  calls  "conser- 
vation for  conversation's  sake." 

On  several  occasions  the  Secretary-desig- 
nate has  commented  on  the  matter  of  water 
pollution  control  and  the  federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  a  law  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  March  1968, 
Mr.  Hickel  was  quoted  by  the  Anchorage 
Times  as  saying,  "If  the  federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  affects  our  industry  too 
much  we  may  have  to  tell  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  go  fly  a  kite."  "You  can't  have 
one  standard  for  the  whole  country,"  and 
"If  you  set  water  standards  so  high,  you 
might  hinder   industrial   development." 

Governor  Hickel  has  shown  no  inclination 
to  follow  the  expert  advice  of  professional 
planners  and  resources  managers  when  their 
advice  conflicted  with  his  own  interests  or 
his  own  views  on  economic  development.  In 
February  1968,  two  days  after  his  State  For- 
ester announced  that  the  extent  of  Alaska's 
commercial  timber  had  not  been  determined. 
Governor  Hickel  announced,"There  is  enough 
timber  in  Alaska  to  satisfy  both  the  needs 
of  the  Japanese  and  United  States  private 
Industry."  The  State  Forester  later  resigned 
under  pressure  and  virtually  all  of  the  timber 
on  state  lands  has  been  committed  to  the 
saw  mills.  When  his  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare's  Chief  Engineer  drafted  model 
water  quality  standards  that  alarmed  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  the  Governor 
granted  a  private  hearing  to  that  Industry, 
revised  the  standsu-ds  until  they  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  transferred  the  Chief  Engineer  to 
another  Job. 

In  virtually  every  Instance  of  conflict  be- 
tween resource  conservation  and  industrial 
development.  Governor  Hickel  has  sided  with 
the  developers.  When  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment insisted  that  the  state  establish  a  water 
quality  council,  the  Governor  appointed  ex- 
tractive commercial  Interests  to  sit  on  the 
committee.  The  Statehood  Act  provided  for 
a  unique  joint  federal-state  planning  effort 
in  our  largest  and  perhaps  resource-richest 
state.  The  federal  government  set  up  the 
machinery  for  this  planning  effort,  but  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  appointed  a  Northern  Develop- 
ment commission  consisting  only  of  "com- 
mercial" interests. 

Governor  Hickel  enjoys  an  alarming  repu- 
tation for  being  "close"  to  the  oil  Industry. 
Whether  this  reputation  Is  deserved  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  determined.  The  super- 
ficial evidence  Includes  his  past  chairmanship 
of  a  natural  gas  company,  his  appointment 
of  an  oil  company  executive  as  commissioner 
of  natural  resources,  the  high  favor  he  enjoys 
In  the  oil  Industry  Journals,  and  his  con- 
struction of  a  wider  road  to  the  Arctic  oU 
fields  without  authorization  of  the  legisla- 
ture, his  announced  opposition  to  establish- 
ment of  a  free  trade  zone  In  New  England 
that  would  Import  foreign  crude  oil  for 
refining,  and  his  strong  advocacy  of  a  $50 
million  highway  to  the  Kenal  oil  fields. 

Governor  Hickel's  record  In  Alaska  reveals 
a  penchant  for  controversy  and  Industrial 
favoritism  In  virtually  every  area  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 
water  pollution,  parks  and  wilderness,  wild- 
life refuges.  Indian  affairs,  oil  and  minerals, 
planning  and  the  federal-state-natlve  claims 
to  Alaskan  land. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  would  hope  that  before  the  Scixate  con- 
firms Mr.  Hickel's  appointment.  It  will  receive 
assurances  from  him  tb*t  there  will  be  a 
change  In  his  point  of  view  toward  the  con- 
servation of  our  country's  reeources.  In  the 
past,  the  attitudes  of  many  men  have  become 
leas  parochial  upon  taking  higher  office;  we 
would  hope  that  this  will  happen  with  Mr. 
Hickel. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  Mr.  Hickel  be  a 
committed  and  active  guardian  of  our  coun- 
try's natural  wealth  for  we  are  at  a  critical 
Juncture  In  our  country's  history.  Our  natural 
resources  are  diminishing;  and  It  Is  self- 
evident  that  we  cannot  go  on  with  limitless 
abuse  and  use  of  our  resources  by  the  na- 
tion's Industries.  There  are  times  when 
preservation  of  these  resources  must  take 
precedence  over  commercial  needs  so  there 
will  be  clean  water,  open  space,  forests,  and 
wilderness  to  enrich  the  lives  of  many  people 
for  generations  to  come.  We  believe  that 
some   areas   should   remain    "forever   wild." 


RED  CHINESE  COLONIALISM  IN 
AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOtnSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 

Chinese  are  busy  in  their  new  colonialism 

projects  in  Africa. 
Two  recent  reports  of  these  activities 

are  interesting.  Mr.  Grimshaw  reports: 
They  are  earning  a  reputation  for  working 

with  the  people  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Yet  Mr.  Pailcer  reports  from  Zambia: 
There  Is  little  contact  between  the  Chinese 

and  local  Zamblans.  Visitors  are  not  welcome. 

A  barbed  vrtre  security  fence  makes  this  clear. 

So  do  the  Chinese  guards. 

If  Mr.  Parker  is  correct,  the  Red  Chi- 
nese cultural  advancements  in  Africa  are 
so  welcome  they  must  be  guarded — or 
could  it  be  the  security  is  to  keep  the 
Chinese  laborers  from  defecting? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  two  newscllp- 
pings  from  the  Sunday  Washington  Star 
for  December  15, 1968,  and  a  Washington 
Post  report  of  January  14,  1969,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Dec.  15,  1968) 

Apsica:    CHDfiSE  Bunj)  Railroad 

(By  Chris  Parker) 

Lusaka. — After  bumping  along  the  hot  and 
rutted  "Hell  Run,"  Zamblan  motorists  were 
once  able  to  stop  In  the  Mkushl  River  Hotel 
to  wash  the  red  dust  from  their  sweating 
faces  and  sip  cool  beer. 

Now  this  tin-roofed  rendezvous,  next  to  a 
waterfaU  on  a  remote  stretch  of  unsurfaced 
road  between  Zambia  and  Tanzania,  no 
longer  welcomes  casual  travelers. 

And  If  you  listen  at  sunset  to  drumming 
from  nearby  African  villages,  it  probably  will 
be  broken  by  an  abrupt  announcement: 
"Chung  yang  Jen  mlng  Po  "Hen  Ta"— "This 
Is  Radio  Peking. " 

Now  the  old  hotel  Is  one  of  the  base  camps 
for  the  survey  of  the  1,000-mlle  railway  the 
Chinese  have  offered  to  buUd  to  link  Zam- 
bia's copper  belt  to  the  Tanzanlan  coast  at 
Dar  es  Salaam. 

About  1,000  Chinese  are  In  Zambia  and 
Tanzania  to  carry  out  a  detailed  engineering 
survey  aj  well  as  to  design  the  railway — 
Its  embankments,  cuttings,  bridges  and 
sidings. 

About  340  of  them  are  working  In  ZambU 
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from  camps  at  Mktishl  and  two  other  points 
along  the  route.  They  are  armed  with  charts. 
theodoUtes,  hatchets  for  hacking  through 
bush,  tents.  Jeeps — and  the  thoughts  of 
Chairman  Mao. 

At  Mkushl,  there  is  little  contact  between 
the  Chinese  and  local  Zamblans. 

Visitors  are  not  welcome.  A  barbed-wire 
security  fence  makes  this  clear.  So  do  Chi- 
nese guards.  A  few  Zamblans  who  live  out- 
side the  camps  are  employed  by  the  Chinese 
rail  teams  as  guides,  and,  no  doubt  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  these  new  r.iazungl 
(Ught-sklnned  people)  to  the  local  Zam- 
blans, 

DRXSS  IS  CHDTESK 

They  dress  In  typical  Chinese  garb,  very 
loose  drab  gray  cotton  trousers  and  tunics. 
During  time  off  at  the  old  Mkushl  Hotel,  they 
perform  gymnastics  and  play  ball. 

Language  presents  a  barrier,  but  the  lead- 
er of  the  Chinese  in  Zambia,  Wang  Chlen 
Panga,  a  43-year-old  railway  engineer,  said 
In  an  Interview  the  Chinese  were  "deter- 
mined to  learn  the  local  Zamblan  lan- 
guages." 

He  hoped  Zamblans  would  learn  from  Chi- 
nese technicians  so  "that  they  will  be  able 
to  build  their  own  railroads  in  the  future. 

"This  is  a  great  project  and  our  Zam- 
blan friends  would  like  to  see  it  constructed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  share  their  feelings." 

He  said  the  survey  would  take  two  years 
but  ''With  the  efforts  of  our  people  and  the 
help  of  Zamblan  fellow  workers  we  hope  to 
complete  it  quicker." 

The  railway  will  be  built  from  Kapirl 
Mposhl,  south  of  the  copper  belt  on  the 
existing  Zamblan  rail  system,  to  link  up — 
across  a  rugged  chunk  of  African  wilder- 
ness—with the  existing  Tanzanlan  rail  net- 
work at  Kltatu. 

The  date  when  actual  construction  begins 
depends  on  the  governments  of  Zambia,  Tan- 
zania and  China,  according  to  Wang. 

It  will  be  by  far  the  biggest  project  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Chinese  in  Africa.  They 
offer   to  build   and   finance   the   project. 

The  exact  financing  arrangements  have 
not  been  determined.  For  Instance,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  discussion 
on  how  the  Interest-free  loan  offered  by  Chi- 
na Is  to  be  i>ald. 

But  it  would  be  vyrong  to  look  at  the  proj- 
ect in  the  same  way  as  a  Western  deal.  The 
Chinese  have  offered  to  build  the  railway 
with  a  "labor  intensive"  method,  which  pre- 
sumably means  that  many  lowly  paid  Chi- 
nese laborers  vrtll  be  imported,  together  with 
Chinese  materials. 

LrlTLK    CASH    NEEDED 

Thus,  It  could  be  possible  to  pursue  the 
project  without  much  actual  cash  being  In- 
volved. 

But  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  "labor  In- 
tensive" method  will  find  favor  with  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  Kaunda  and  President  Julius 
Nyerere.  They  may  favor  two  or  three  thou- 
sand Chinese  coming  to  Zambia  and  Tan- 
zania, but  If  the  figure  multiplies  into  the 
tens  of  thousands,  this  could  be  different. 

The  project  is  of  major  lmp>ortance  for 
Zambia.  The  country  Is  landlocked  and  de- 
pendent on  an  export-import  economy,  with 
communications  through  neighboring  coun- 
tries being  vital. 

It  means  an  annual  export  of  about  700.- 
000  tons  of  precious  copper,  backbone  of 
Zambia's  economy,  and  the  import  of  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  various  general  goods,  necessary 
for  sustaining  the  economy  and  keeping 
Zambia  in  food. 

Out  of  eight  countries  that  surround  Zam- 
bia, only  three.  Tanzania,  the  Congo-Kin- 
shasa and  Botswana,  can  be  regarded  aa 
friendly.  And  even  the  Congo  presents  secu- 
rity problems  for  Zambia. 

At  present.  Zambia  depends  largely  on  Im- 
port and  export  transpwrt  through  white- 
ruled    Rhodesia,    Mozambique    and    Angola. 
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while  Kaunda  descifbes  bis  landlocked  coun- 
try ••  being  "alniost  In  m  fetate  of  war" 
against  them  becaive  of  their  racist  policies. 
The  Zamtan  railway,  aa  the  project  Is 
called,  would  help  (>pen  up  millions  of  acres 
of  undeveloped  wasteland,  particularly  In 
Tanzania,  where  rl4h  coal  and  Iron  deposits 
could  be  exploited  U  transport  was  available 
to  take  these  products  out. 

[From  the  Washinnon  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
DecIlS,  1968] 

CRtNESK  WOBKIKG  ON  ATUCAN  IMACE 

(By  Brendon  Grlmshaw) 

Da>  es  Salaam. — Most  visitors  to  Tanzania 
these  days  expect  to  find  Chinese  behind 
every  palm  tree,  bud  they  do  not. 

Indeed,  they  oftep  express  surprise  at  not 
seeing  one  Chinese!  during  a  day-long  tour 
of  this  capital  city.   ; 

The  situation  cottld  change  with  the  In- 
creasing Influx  of  ei^neers  and  other  experts 
for  the  Tanzania  Zambia  railway  project. 
But  up  to  the  presetit  the  Chinese  have  been 
conspicuous  only  by  their  absence. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the 
Chinese  are  hard  tt  work  on  the  projects 
which  they  have  be^n  brought  to  assist. 

They  are  in  the  fluids  griving  advice  to  Tan- 
zania at  the  Statei  Farm  at  Ruvu.  assist- 
ing witb'the  constn|ction  of  the  extensions  to 
tbe  police  training  college  at  Moshl,  and 
treating  patients  a';  clinics  throughout  the 
country. 

They  are  earning  ;a  reputation  for  working 
with  the  people  at  ^he  grass-roots  level.  And 
from  the  public  relations  point  of  view,  they 
cannot  be  faulted. 


One  example  Is  the  way  in  which  the  Chin- 
ese have  helped  to  build  the  $6  million 
Friendship  Textile  Mill  at  Ubungo  on  the 
outskirts  of  E>ar  es  Salaam. 

TWO-TX&S  JOB 

Financed  by  an  interest-free  Chinese  loan — 
part  of  a  $38.4  million  aid  commitment  to 
Tanzania  announced  during  President  Ju- 
lius Nyerere'3  visit  to  Peking  In  1966 — the 
mill  has  taken  Just  two  years  to  complete. 

It  was  opened  by  the  president  in  July — 
on  the  eve  of  Saba-Saba,  the  14th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  -the  ruling  Tangan- 
yika African  National  Union   (TANU)   party. 

The  mill  occupies  an  area  of  48  acres,  and 
consumes  3,000  tons  of  water  dally — pro- 
vided by  an  American-financed  pipeline — 
and  employs  2,400  workers. 

When  the  plan  is  fully  operational,  600 
more  will  be  employed.  The  annual  output 
will  "be  24  million  square  yards — turning  raw 
cotton  (grown  in  Tanzania)  into  plain  and 
printed  cloth  in  35  different  colors. 

The  pilot  runs  already  have  produced  hun- 
dreds of  bales  of  high-quality  cloth  which 
will  "oe  sold  locally  at  prices  25  to  30  percent 
less  than  those  for  similar  Imported  mate- 
rials. 

Coupled  with  three  other  new  textile  proj- 
ects, the  Friendship  Mill  will  help  to  satisfy 
80  percent  of  Tanzanlan  cloth  requirements 
by  next  year — and  save  some  $19.3  million 
a   year  in   foreign   exchange. 

The  Chinese  gradually  will  be  phased  out 
of  the  mill  as  Tanzanlans  become  proficient. 
There  are  only  50  remaining  of  the  160  who 
helped  to  supervise  the  project  and  the  train- 


ing of  its  staff.  The  other*  have  returned 
home,  having  completed  their  duties. 

POLICT    FTTZZLXS 

Five  years  after  independence,  Tanzania's 
unchanging  policy  of  nonalignment  still  con- 
tinues to  puzzle  many  nations. 

President  Nyerere  knew  his  policy  of  non- 
alignment  would  be  a  hard  one  and,  in- 
deed, it  has  already  called  for  a  number  of 
sacrifices — the  most  notable  being  the  loss 
of  aid  following  disputes  with  West  Germany 
and  Britain  over  questions  of  principle. 

Nyerere  spoke  of  his  principles  and  policies 
in  a  recent  Interview  at  the  State  House. 

He  said  Tanzania  insists  on  the  right  of 
selecting  her  own  friends  and  of  being  friend- 
ly with  all  nations  whatever  their  political 
learnings  may  be. 

It  also  insists  that  there  should  be  no 
strings  to  any  aid  which  she  receives. 

All  these  p>olicle8  Tanzania  believes  to  be 
a  logical  continuation  of  freedom  stemming 
from  the  original  thinking  which  guided  the 
nation's  emergence  as  an  Independent  state. 

And  Just  as  it  can  choose  its  own  friends. 
It  can  accept  help  from  those  friends  whether 
they  be  British,  American,  German  or 
Chinese. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  14, 
1969) 
Twelve  Jehova's  Witnesses  have  been  killed 
In  clashes  with  Zambia's  ruling  United  Na- 
tional Independence  Party  in  the  remote 
Lake  Bangweulu  area,  the  government- 
controlled  press  reported.  The  dispatches 
could  not  be  confirmed  independently. 
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12  meridian,  on  the 

recess,  and  was  called 

Honorable  Birch  Bayh, 

State  of  Indiana. 

the  Reverend  Edward 

offered  the  following 


The  Senate  metjat 
expiration  of  the 
to  order  by  the 
a  Senator  from 

The  Chaplain, 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D. 
prayer : 

E^mal  Father,  Itake  us  and  use  us  this 
day  to  Thy  glory.  t*urge  us  of  all  that  ob- 
structs Thy  presence.  Give  us  clean 
hands  and  pure  hearts.  Renew  in  us  the 
life  that  fits  us  tojbe  guides  of  our  days 
and  directors  of  pur  destiny.  Spare  us 
ast  or  fear  of  the  fu- 
our  times  are  in  Thy 
t  is  temporal,  make 
the  eternal. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10. 1969) 

the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  January 
15,  1969,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


we  can  point  to  substantial  progress  in 
research  on  leprosy,  cholera,  and  nu- 
trition. 

This  report  outlines  that  progress  in 
detail. 

It  is  heartening  testimony  to  all  of  us 
who  are  committed  to  a  better  life  for  the 
world's  people,  and  who  believe  that  in 
broader  international  cooperation  lies 
mankind's  best  hope  for  peace. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  16, 1969. 


from  scorn  of  the 
ture,  knowing  thai 
hands.  Amid  all 
us  ever  mindful  o: 


In  the  Fledeemei-'s  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    <J)F    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PR(0  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  tlerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:  I 

I    U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC..  January  16,  1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Bncii  Bath,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Indian^,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  ttny  absence. 

RipiARD   B.   RtrSSELL, 

President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  BAYH  thereupo: 
as  Acting  President 


THE  .OURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELl ) 
unanimous  consent 


n  took  the  chair 
pro  tempore. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Journal  of 


REPORT  ON  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-48) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  you  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  U.S. -Japan  Cooper- 
ative Medical  Science  Program. 

This  joint  program,  undertaken  in  1965 
following  a  meeting  between  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Sato  and  myself,  is  di- 
rected against  serious  diseases  still  too 
prevalent  in  Asian  countries:  cholera,  tu- 
berculosis, leprosy,  virus  diseases,  para- 
sitic diseases,  and  malnutrition.  These 
are  diseases  which  plague  the  people  of 
that  great  region,  and  which  threaten 
our  armed  forces  stationed  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Although  the  Cooperative  Medical  Sci- 
ence Program  is  not  yet  three  years  old. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARTS — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  gives  me  great  pride  to  transmit  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  Fiscal  1968 — the 
second  full  year  of  its  existence. 

Guided  by  the  imaginative  and  expert 
recommendations  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts,  as  well  as  by  outside 
panels   of   cultural    leaders    across   the 
country,   the  National   Endowment   for 
the  Arts  lists  among  its  Fiscal  1968  pro- 
grams   some    outstanding    accomplish- 
ments : 
— The  American  Film  Institute  was 
created,    placing    America    at   last 
alongside  other  leading  nations  in 
nurturing  the  art  of  the  film.  The 
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Institute  was  further  aided  by  a  $1.3 
million  gift  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  an  additional  $1.3  million 
from  member  companies  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America. 
—The    first    major    national    artists' 
housing  center  has  been  launched 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  En- 
dowment, the  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund. 
Inc.,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  New  York 
City  municipal  authorities. 
—The   first   issue   of    The   American 
Literary  Anthology,  the  first  such 
anthology    ever    published    in    this 
coimtry,  has  been  printed.  It  con- 
tains the  best  writing  from  nearly 
300   literary   magazines   of   limited 
circulation,  and  marks  the  first  offl- 
cial   recognition   of   the   invaluable 
role  played  by  these  small  magazines 
in  encouraging  literary  talent  across 
our  country. 
—A     new      partnership      has     been 
laimched     between     labor     unions, 
commxmity  arts  organizations  and 
the   Federal   Government.   An   Arts 
Endowment  Grant  will  enable  the 
AFL/CIO     Coimcil     for    Scientific, 
Professional     and     Cultural     Em- 
ployees to  develop  arts  demonstra- 
tion   projects    in    four    American 
cities. 
—Last  summer,  the  Arts  Council,  in 
cooperation    with    the    President's 
CouncU     on     Youth     Opportunity, 
drew  thousands  of  inner  city  resi- 
dents into  arts  activities  and  work- 
shops, many  for  the  first  time,  in 
16  of' America's  largest  cities. 
—The  Endowment  has  strengthened 
Its   ties    and    its   cooperation    with 
official   State    arts    agencies   which 
utilized     Endowment      grants     to 
laimch  1,100  projects  in  Fiscal  1968. 
These  projects  were  conceived  and 
directed  by  the  State  agencies,  with 
their  own  particular  knowledge  of 
their  States'  cultural  resources  and 
needs. 
When    I    transmitted    the    Arts    and 
Humanities  bill  to  Congress  in  1965,  I 
stated: 

This  Congress  will  consider  many  pto- 
grams  which  will  leave  an  enduring  mark 
on  American  life.  But  it  may  well  be  that 
passage  of  this  legislation,  modest  as  it  Is. 
wlU  help  secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure 
and  honored  place  in  the  story  of  the  ad- 
vance of  our  civilization. 

The  impressive  record  established  dur- 
ing the  short  lifetime  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  on  the  Arts  surely  serves 
to  underline  and  emphasize  that  state- 
ment. I  know  that  the  Congress  shares 
with  me  great  pride  in  having  lavmched 
this  historic  new  program  which  has  al- 
ready done  so  much  to  enrich  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Endow- 
ment—for the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Joined  with  industry,  private 
foimdations.  individuals,  labor  unions, 
and  State  and  local  governments  in  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  aid  America's 
creative  talents.  Such  a  partnership  de- 
serves your  continued  suin>ort  and  en- 


couragement, and  I  commend  this  re- 
port to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whitb  House,  January  16,  1969. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-49) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our 
history  when  scientific  research,  applied 
science  and  the  teaching  of  science  were 
more  important  than  they  are  today. 

Science  has  become  a  national  concern. 
It  has,  therefore,  become  a  concern  of 
government. 

The  results  of  scientific  investigations 
affect  our  personal  lives,  our  social 
and  economic  progress,  our  relations 
with  nations  around  the  globe. 

Our  lives  are  touched  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  in 
pubUc  health,  medicine,  enviroimiental 
control,  food  production,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  towns  and  the  redevelop- 
ment of  old  cities. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  have,  over  the  years,  recognized 
their  responsibilities  for  the  support  and 
advancement  of  science. 

Government  funds  have  today  become 
a  major  source  for  research,  experimen- 
tation and  improved  science  teaching  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
which  has  grown  in  prestige  and  stature 
each  year  is  the  instrument  through 
which  a  large  share  of  government 
funds  are  channeled  to  basic  scientific 
endeavors. 

The  work  of  NSF  has  a  special  impor- 
tance for  government  as  we  seek  to  en- 
large the  nation's  fund  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  well  as  its  pool  of  trained 
scientific  manpower. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Congress  has  recognized  the  critical  role 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  by 
tills  year  enlarging  its  mandate  to  In- 
clude support  for  the  applied  sciences. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  which  ended  June 
30,  1968,  the  Foundation  Invested  $236.5 
million  in  scientific  research. 

It  assisted  6,000  scientists  doing  re- 
search in  colleges  and  universities. 

It  made  grants  of  $124.8  million  to  im- 
prove science  instruction  throughout 
our  educational  system.  Approximately 
9,000  students  were  helped  to  move  up 
the  ladder  of  science  education  with  fel- 
lowships and  traineeshlp  grants. 

About  41,000  secondary  school  teachers 
and  5.000  college  Instructors  were  given 
further  training  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  science  education  in  oxir  schools. 

Recognizing  the  changing  needs  of  sci- 
ence and  science  education  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has,  since  1964,  ex- 
panded its  efforts  to  develw  and  Im- 
prove science  capacities  at  institutions 


of  higher  learning.  About  500  institu- 
tions received  approximately  $83  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  results  were  higher  quality  of  in- 
struction, better  planning,  and  an  in- 
creased ability  to  attract  funds  from 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Special  progress  was  made  in  the  use 
of  electronic  computing  equipanent  for 
education  and  research.  Some  173  grants 
totaling  $22  million  were  awarded  In  this 
area. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  scientific  ac- 
complishment achieved  with  the  aid  of 
NSF  grants  during  the  past  fiscal  year 

are:  . 

—Improved  imderstanding  of  the 
mechanism  of  light  conversion  in  the 
eye  and  the  causes  of  color  blind- 
ness. 
—Development  of  synthetic  DNA,  the 
material  which  controls  the  heredity 
of  all  living  substances. 
—The  simulation  of  the  evolutionary 

process  in  the  test  tube. 
—Improved    techniques   for   studying 
vaporized  metal  samples,  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  metal  manufac- 
turers   to    achieve    higher   product 
quality  standards. 
—New   capabiUties   for   the  complete 
laboratory     synthesis     of     wonder 
drugs  like  terramycin. 
—The  discovery  oi"  new  pulsating  radio 
sources  in  space  which  may  give  us 
more   information   about   the   uni- 
verse. 
I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Science  Fovmdation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Public  understanding  of  science  will 
be  increased  by  the  attention  given  to 
this  story  of  scientific  achievement,  man- 
agement and  development. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  Congress 
as  graphic  evidence  of  the  scientific  and 
educational  progress  this  nation  must 
sustain  if  we  are  to  continue  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  years  ahead. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  January  16, 1969. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET, 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying document  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  transmitting  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1969. 

In  reviewing  the  recent  past  and  the 
Immediate  future  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, Congress  can  take  great  pride,  as  I 
do,  in  the  achievements  of  this  city  and 
its  people. 

A  historic  beginning  has  been  made  to- 
ward self-government  for  the  people  of 
the  District.  For  the  first  time  In  more 
than  a  century,  Washington  has  a  Mayor 
and  a  City  CouncU.  And  recently,  the 
people  of  Washington  elected  their  own 
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school  board.  This  bew  form  of  govern- 
ment, made  possible  by  the  last  Congress, 
has  Increcwed  citizen  participation  In  lo- 
cal affairs,  and  has  made  City  Hall  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

At  City  Hall  and  In  the  neighborhoods, 
the  City  Council  i*  Inviting  citizens  to 
attend  public  hearings,  to  discuss  their 
complaints  and  netds,  to  share  in  pub- 
lic decisions.  Not  (Jnly  does  all  this  ac- 
tivity demonstrate  an  intense  commit- 
ment to  good  government;  not  only  is  it 
vital  to  the  succese  of  public  programs 
in  the  District;  it  Is  helping  to  build  a 
firm  bculs  for  our  goal  of  self-govern- 
ment in  Washington. 

This  budget — the  second  formulated 
by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coimcll  under 
the  new  government — recommends  ap- 
propriations of  $702  million  in  1970 — a 
16%  increase  over  the  estimate  for  the 
current  year. 

Existing  sources  of  revenue,  and  pro- 
posed new  taxes — i|icludlng  an  increase 
in  the  property  ta^ — will  provide  $445 
million  of  this  total.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District,  which  I  again  urge 
CoDgresfLtfi  set  at  30%  of  local  tax  reve- 
nues, would  provide  an  additional  $112 
million.  Federal  loajis  of  $92  million  will 
be  necessary  to  finance  the  city's  public 
works  program.  The  remaining  balance 
of  $53  million  represents  available  funds 
from  prior  years,  imd  other  financing 
adjustments. 

I  hope — and  I  urge — that  Congre.<y 
will  continue,  next  year  and  in  the  fu- 
ture,  the  high  level  of  support  which  it 
has  provided  in  previous  years  for  the 
city.  The  Federal  paiyment  to  the  city  has 
Increased  from  $30  million  in  1963  to  $90 
million,  the  authorization  for  1969. 

That  increase  in  mmds,  along  with  new 
programs    and    otljer    resources    which 
have  become  availfible  to  the  District, 
has  yielded  rich  (dividends  in  a  short 
time: 
— The  City  has  liaised  the  salaries  of 
its  most  important  public  servants, 
teachers  and  p>olicemen. 
— Washington    his   i)een    chosen    for 
participation   i^    the    Model   Cities 
Program,  and  ifls  plans  for  neighbor- 
hood improvement  are  well  along. 
— The  new  Pedetal  City  College  and 
the  Washingtoii  Technical  Institute 
promise  a  future  of  richer  education- 
al and  economic  opportunity  to  the 
city's  young  people. 
— The   Fort   Linqoln   project — a   bal- 
anced   "new    town    in    town" — is 
emerging   as   a|   model   of   creative 
urban  developnient. 
— The  city  has  authorized  an  addition- 
al 1,000  positions  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  ankl  new  policemen  are 
being  recruited  J 
— Neighborhood  jlealth  Centers,  new 
education  programs,  and  new  rec- 
reation efforts  ire  flourishing  in  the 
city. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  Washington 
is  still  not  yet  thei  vibrant  and  viable 
city  which  it  can  become — and  which  it 
must  become  if  the  Ration  is  to  have  the 
capital  it  deserves. 

In  this  budget,  thf  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  goal  of  fulfllling  the  city's  enormous 
potential.  They  havie  given  needed  em- 
phasis to  the  most  qasic  problems  of  the 
city. 


The  budget,  if  it  is  approved,  will  bring 
great  improvement  and  strength  to: 
— Public  schools  and  higher  education; 
— Crime  prevention  programs,  includ- 
ing the  courts,  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  the  Police  Department; 
— Economic    development    and    com- 
munity improvement  programs; 
— Health  care  and  other  social  serv- 
ices; 
— Municipal  services  at  the  local  level, 
through  Neighborhood  Service  Cen- 
ters; and 
— Educational,   recreational,   and  job 
opportunities  for  the  young  people 
of  the  city. 
Finally,  this  budget  provides  for  the 
District's  contribution  to  the  building  of 
a  regional  rapid  rail  transit  system.  The 
transit    funds   include   $18.7   million   to 
be  requested  in  a  1969  supplemental  and 
$22.9  mHlion  for  1970.  Prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  on  the  supplemental  funds 
will   permit   groundbreaking  within    75 
days  from  the  time  of  approval. 

I  urge  that  in  acting  on  these  and 
other  proposals.  Congress  consider  the 
high  aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  our 
city. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's First  City  will  require  an  increas- 
ing level  of  public  support  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  am  confident  that  we  have  es- 
tablished a  strong  foundation  of  local 
government  for  the  city.  The  dedication, 
hard  work,  and  judicious  actions  of  the 
Mayor,  Deputy  Mayor,  and  City  Council 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  no  longer  an  ignored  step- 
child of  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

We  can  express  our  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  District  Government 
by  continuing  to  invest  heavily  in  its  fu- 
ture. The  dividends  promise  to  be  bounti- 
ful. They  will  be  reflected  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  live  here,  and  in  the  increased 
stature  of  our  Capital  City  which  should 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Americans. 

The  specific  requests  in  the  1970  budget 
are  set  forth  in  the  transmittal  message 
of  the  Mayor.  The  proposals  are  reason- 
able, responsive,  and  realistic.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  approve  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget  for  1970. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
January  16,  1969. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-28) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying document,  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  regard  achievement  of  the  ivdl  potential 
of  our  resources — physical,  human,  and 
otherwise — to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  next  to  the  protection  of 
those  rights  we  regard  as  Inalienable. 

I  cited  this  as  my  philosophy  in  my 
first  Economic  Report  in  January  1964. 
I  reaCQrm  it  today. 

In  the  past  5  years,  this  Nation  has 
made  great  strides  toward  realizing  the 
full  potential  of  our  resources.  Through 
fuller  use  and  steady  growth  of  our  pro- 
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ductive  potential,  our  real  output  has 
risen  nearly  30  percent. 

Most  important  of  all  are  our  human 
resources.  Today  the  vast  majority  of 
our  workers  enjoy  productive  and  re- 
warding emplosrment  wportunities.  For 
those  who  lack  skills,  we  have  made 
pioneering  efforts  in  training.  We  have 
improved  education  for  the  young  to  en- 
hance their  productivity  and  their  wis- 
dom as  citizens  of  a  great  democracy. 

Our  capital  resources — plant  and 
equliHnent — are  being  used  Intensively 
and  have  been  continually  expanded  and 
modernized  by  a  confident  business  com- 
munity. 

This  has  all  been  accomplished  in  an 
environment  that  preserved — indeed,  en- 
larged— the  traditional  freedom  of  our 
econc«nic  system.  In  today's  prosperous 
economy,  our  people  have  more  freedom 
of  choice — among  jobs,  consumer  goods 
and  services,  types  of  investments,  places 
to  live,  and  ways  to  enjoy  leisure. 

I  look  upon  the  steady  and  strong 
growth  of  employment  and  production 
as  our  greatest  economic  success.  In  re- 
cent years,  prosperity  has  become  the 
normal  state  of  the  American  economy. 
But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  It 
must  be  protected  and  extended 

— by  adopting  sound  and  prudent  pol- 
icies for  this  year  and 
— by  improving  procedures  for  fiscal 
and  monetary  policymaking  to  meet 
our  needs  for  the  long  run. 
I  shall  discuss  these  tasks  in  this  Re- 
port. I  shall  also  consider  how  we  might 
deal   with    some   of   our   key   unsolved 
economic  problems. 
— We  must  find  a  way  of  combining  our 
prosperity  with  price  stability.  Rec- 
onciling these  two  objectives  is  the 
biggest  remaining  over-all  economic 
challenge  facing  the  Nation. 
— We  must  more  fully  secure  the  foim- 
dations  of  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem  and   of   our   own   balance   of 
payments.  The  intemationsd  mone- 
tary system  has  undergone  important 
evolutionary  improvements,  but  we 
must   seek   more  effective  ways   of 
coping  with  the  stresses  that  can 
still  develop. 
— We   must   fulfill   our  many  unmet 
public  needs  such  as  good  educa- 
tion, efiQcient  transportation,  clean 
air,  {Old  pure  water.  Quality  as  well 
as  quantity  is  the  key  to  a  better 
life. 
— We  must  share  more  equitably  the 
fruits  of  prosperity  among  all  our 
citizens.  A  Nation  as  prosperous  as 
ours  can  afford  to  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  all.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
afford  to  leave  any  citizen  in  poverty. 
The  achievements  we  have  made  and 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  point  the 
way  for  further  progress. 

THE  RECORD  Or  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Nation  is  now  in  its  95th  month 
of  continuous  economic  advance.  Both 
in  strength  and  length,  this  prosperity  is 
without  parallel  in  our  history.  We  have 
steered  clear  of  the  business-cycle  re- 
cessions which  for  generations  derailed 
us  repeatedly  from  the  path  of  growth 
and  progress. 

This  record  demonstrates  the  vitality 
of  a  free  economy  and  its  capacity  for 
steady  growth.  No  longer  do  we  view  our 
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economic  life  as  a  relentless  tide  of  ups 
and  downs.  No  longer  do  we  fear  that 
automation  and  technical  progress  will 
rob  workers  of  Jobs  rather  than  help  us 
to  achieve  greater  abundance.  No  iMiger 
do  we  consider  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment permanent  lant^arks  on  our  eco- 
nomic scene. 

COMTRIBtmON  OF  POUCT 

Our  progress  did  not  just  happen.  It 
was  created  by  American  labor  and  busi- 
ness in  effective  partnership  with  the 
Government. 

Ever  since  the  historic  passage  of  the 
Employment  Act  in  1946,  economic  poh- 
cies  have  responded  to  the  fire  alarm  of 
recession  and  boom.  In  the  1960's,  we 
have  adopted  a  new  strategy  aimed  at  fire 
prevention— sustaining    prosperity    and 
heading  off  recession  or  serious  inflation 
before  they  could  take  hold. 
—In  1964  and  1965,  tax  reductions  un- 
leashed the  vigor  of  private  demand 
and  brought  the  economy  a  giant 
step  toward  its  full  potential. 
—In  1966  and  1967,  restrictive  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  offset  the 
strains  of  added  defense  spending. 
The  adjustment  was  far  from  ideal, 
however,  because  of  the  delay  in  in- 
creasing taxes  to  pay  the  bills  for 
the  defense  buildup  and  for  continu- 
ing urgent  civilian  programs. 
—In  1968,  our  Nation's  finances  were 
finally  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a  de- 
fense emergency.  The  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  strength- 
ened the  foundation  of  prosperity. 


been  built  for  continued  growth  In  the 

years  ahead.  „,     ..       j 

—Through  Investment  tn  Plant  ana 
Equipment,  in  the  last  5  years,  the 
stock  of  capital  equipment  has  grown 
by  nearly  a  third.  Only  5  percent 
of  manufacturing  corporations  re- 
port that  their  capacity  is  in  excess 
of  currently  foreseen  needs. 

Through  Investment  in  Manpower. 

More  than  a  million  Americans  have 
acquired  skills  in  special  trainhig  in- 
sUtutions  or  on  the  job— as  a  result 
of  new  Federal  efforts. 
—Through  Investment  in  Education. 
College  enrollment  has  risen  by  2y4 
million  since  1963.  Expenditures  on 
all  public  education  have  increased 
at  an  average  of  10  percent  a  year; 
Federal  grants  have  almost  quad- 
rupled. . 
—Through  Investment  in  Our  Neigh- 
borhoods. Our  urban  centers  are  be- 
girming   to   be    restored   as   decent 
places  to  live  and  initial  steps  have 
been  taken  to  help  ensure  construc- 
tion of  26  million  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  units  by  1978. 


CAINS    IN    5    YEARS 

Aided  by  these  policies  in  the  past  5 
years,  the  NaUon's  total  output  of  goods 
and  services— our  gross  naUonal  prod- 
uct^-*as  increased  by  more  than  $190 
billiwi,  after  correcting  for  price  changes. 
This  is  as  large  as  the  gain  of  the  previ- 
ous 11  years. 

The  prosperity  of  the  last  5  years  has 
been  accompanied  by  benefits  that  ex- 
tend into  every  comer  of  our  national 

life 
—more   than   8y2    million   additional 
workers  found  jobs, 

ovCT-aU     unemployment     declined 

from  5.7  percent  of  our  labor  force 
to  3.3  percent, 
—unemployment  of  nonwhlte  adult 
males  dropped  particularly  dramatl- 
caUy,  from  9.7  percent  to  3.4  percent, 
—the  number  of  persons  in  poverty 
declined  by  about  12  V2  million- 
progress  greater  than  in  the  entire 
preceding  13  years, 

the   average   income  of   Americans 

(after  taxes  and  after  correction  for 
price  rises)  increased  by  $535 — more 
than  one-fifth  and  again  more  than 
in  the  previous  13  years  combined, 
— corporate  profits  rose  by  about  50 

percent, 
—wages  and  salaries  also  went  up  by 

50  percent, 
— net  income  per  farm  advanced  36 
percent, 

the  net  financial  assets  of  American 

families    increased    $W    billion- 
more  than  50  percent,  and 
-Federal  revenues  grew  by  $70  bUllon, 
helping  to  finance  key  social  ad- 
vanoes. 
Meanwhile,   a  solid   foundation  has 
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DEVIXOPMENTS    IN    19S8 

Our  economy  had  an  exceptionally  big 
year  in  1968.  

—Our  gross  national  product  Increasea 
by  $71  billion  to  $861  billion.  Ad- 
justed for  price  increases,  the  gain 
was  5  percent. 

—Payroll  employment  rose  by  more 
than  two  million  persons. 

—Unemployment  fell  by  160,000. 

—The  after-tax  real  income  of  the 
average  person  increased  by  3  per- 
cent. 

—An  estimated  four  million  Americans 
escaped  from  poverty,  the  largest 
exodus   ever   recorded   in   a   single 

year. 
Our     balance-of-payments     results 

were  the  best  in  11  years. 
In  some  ways.  1968  was  too  big  a  year. 
Even  our  amazingly  productive  economy 
could  not  meet  aU  the  demands  placed 
upon  it.  Nearly  half  of  the  extra  doUars 
spent  in  our  markets  added  to  prices 
rather  than  to  production.  The  price- 
wage  spiral  turned  rapidly. 
—Consumer  prices  rose  by  4  percent 
and  wholesale  prices  by  2y2  percent. 
—Both  union  and  nonunion  wages  in- 
creased about  7  percent^respond- 
Ing  to  higher  costs  of  living  and 
causing  higher  costs  of  production. 
—Some    of    the   extra    demands   for 
goods  were  met  out  of  foreign  pro- 
duction, and  Imports  soared  22  per- 
cent. ,      .. 
The  n-ain  source  of  the  overheating 
was    the    excessive    and    inappropriate 
stimulus  of  the  Federal  budget  in  late 
1967  and  the  first  half  of  1968.  In  Jan- 
uary 1967,  I  pointed  to  the  need  for  a 
tax  increase.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
upsurge  was   even   more   clearly   fore- 
seen, I  lu-ged  Immediate  enactment  of  a 
10 -percent  income  tax  surcharge.  The 
subsequent  delay  in  enactment  resulted 
in  a  massive  budget  deficit  of  $25  biUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  which 
— anorierated  the  economy  beyond  safe 
speed  limits, 

weakened  confidence  in  the  dollar 

abroad,  and  

placed  a  heavy  burden  on  credit 


markets  at  home,  pushing  interest 
rates  sharply  higher. 
Ultimate  passage  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  at  mid- 
year brought  a  much  needed  swing  to 
fiscal  restraint.  The  budget  now  shows  a 
surplus  of  $2.3  bUUon  for  fiscal  1969.  Be- 
cause of  both  greater  revenues  and  re- 
duced expenditures,  this  picture  has 
changed  dramatically  since  last  Jan- 
uary when  we  estimated  a  deficit  of  $8 
bUlion. 

Just  as  the  overly  stimulative  effects 
of  the  huge  budget  deficit  of  fiscal  1968 
were  unmistakable,  so  there  can  scarcely 
be  doubt  that  the  reverse  swing— of  even 
larger  size — will  improve  balance  in  our 
economy.  But  just  as  inappropriate  fis- 
cal stimulus  took  a  whUe  to  cause  ob- 
vious problems,  so  needed  fiscal  restraint 
is  taking  time  to  work  its  full  beneficial 
effects  on  the  economy. 

By  the  time  the  surcharge  was  enacted, 
the  forces  of  boom  and  inflation  had  de- 
veloped great  momentum.  Our  economy 
continued  to  advance  too  rapidly 
throughout  1968— but  growth  did  slow 
from  a  hectic  6V2  percent  rate  early  in 
the  year  to  about  4  percent  at  yearend. 
The  budget  is  now  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  of  the  economy,  and  its  welcome 
effects  are  gradually  emerging. 

THE  PROGRAM  TOR  1969 

The  challenge  to  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  this  year  is  difficult  indeed. 
Enough  restraint  must  be  provided  to 
permit  a  cooling  off  of  the  economy  and 
a  waning  of  inflationary  forces.  But  the 
restraint  must  also  be  tempered  to  en- 
sure continued  economic  growth.  We 
must  adopt  a  carefully  balanced  program 
that  curbs  inflation  and  preserves  pros- 
perity. 

THK   BUDGET 

My  final  budget  is  designed  to  meet  this 
demanding  assignment.  It  is  a  tight  and 
prudent  program  for  fiscal  1970. 
—It  holds  total  Federal  expenditures 
within  the  bounds  of  available  rev- 
enues, yielding  a  surplus  of  $3.4  bU- 
lion. 

It  finances  our  continued  military 

efforts  in  Vietnam  while  we  strive  to 
bring  about  peace. 
—It  provides  funds  for  our  continuing 
national  campaign  against  poverty, 
injustice,  and  inequality. 
—It  limits  increases  in  expenditures  to 
programs  of  highest  priority:    the 
encouraging    JOBS    program    and 
other    manpower    training.    Model 
Cities   and  key  housing  programs, 
law  enforcement,  and  education. 
—It   trims   lower   priority   programs 

wherever  possible. 
The  budget  calls  for  the  extension  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge  at  its  current 
rate  of  10  percent  for  1  year  from  July 
1  1969  to  June  30,  1970.  My  economic 
and  financial  advisers  unanimously  agree 
that  this  fiscal  restraint  is  essential  to 
safeguard  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  its  strength  throughout  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  need  for  continued 
fiscal  restraint  is  agreed  upon  by  all 
informed  opinion  in  both  of  our  pohtical 
parties. 

In  today's  economic  and  miUUry  en- 
vironment,  an  immediate  lowering   ctf 
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taxes  would  be  Irresponsible.  The  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  poorly  served  by  a 
small  short-run  gain  that  would  en- 
danger their  enoniiouB  long-term  stake 
in  a  steady  and  stable  prosperity.  I  hope 
and  I  believe  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  both  pnrtifcs  will  support  timely 
action  on  taxes  to  oontinue  on  the  course 
of  fiscal  responsibility  which  we  have 
worlced  together  to  achieve. 

I  asked  for  the  surcharge  as  a  ton- 
porary  measure  and  that  is  the  way  I 
regard  it.  My  proposal  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension preserves  t)ie  option  of  the  new 
Administration  ai)d  the  Congress  to 
eliminate  the  surcharge  more  rapidly  if 
our  quest  for  peact  is  successful  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  oiy  conviction  that  the 
siUTJharge  should  ba  removed  just  as  soon 
as  that  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing 
our  economic  health,  our  national  se- 
curity, ou'  most  Urgent  domestic  pro- 
grams, or  international  confidence  in 
the  dollar.  Clearly,  that  time  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

The  extended  surcharge  will  continue 
to- take- 1  percent  <>f  the  income  of  the 
average  American— less  than  half  of  the 
tax  cut  he  received  In  1964-65.  In  return, 
he  will  receive  Improved  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  inflation,  world 
financial  crisis,  and  neglect  or  misman- 
agement of  our  priorities.  It  is  the  best 
investment  in  respotisible  fiscal  manage- 
ment that  the  United  States  can  make 
in  1969.  I 

Including  this  builget.  I  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  6  years  of  fiscal  planning. 
Prom  fiscal  1965  to  fiscal  1970.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  spent  $969 
blUlon  on  programs  and  received  $936 
billion  in  revenues.  The  total  deficit  for 
that  period  amoimt4  to  $33  '/j  billion.  The 
bulk  of  that  total  deficit  occurred  in  fis- 
cal 1968.  when  actiin  on  taxes  was  long 
delayed.  I 

By  comparison,  these  six  budgets 
—provided  $35  billion  of  net  tax  re- 
ductions, even  allowing  for  higher 
social  security  tiaxes.  and 
—carried  $109  bUlion  of  outlays  to 
cover  the  specif  costs  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

KCONoiin^  otrrLooK 
With  this  budget  and  appropriate  mon- 
etary policy,  our  gross  national  product 
for  1969  should  rise  about  $60  billion. 
—Increased  expenditures  on  new  plant 
and  equipment  will  help  expand  and 
modernize  our  productive  capacity. 
— State   and   IocjU   governments  will 
continue  to  increase  their  spending 
rapidly  to  mee^  public  needs.  But 
Federal  purcha»es  will  rise  little. 
— Consumer  spending  and  homebuild- 
ing  activity  should  advance  less  than 
last  year. 
—The   over-all    ^ains    will   not   and 
should  '^ot  be  to  large  as  those  in 
1968,  but  they  wUl  stUl  make  for  a 
highly  prosperous  year. 
-For  the  fourth  straight  year,  unem- 
ployment should  be  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force. 
Because     fiscal     policy     Is     soundly 
planned,  monetary  policy  should  not  be 
overburdened.   It  will   need   to  support 
firmly  the  objective  of  moderating  eco- 
nomic expansion.  But  homebulldlng  and 
other  credit-sensitive  areas  need  not  be 


subjected  to  the  sharp  and  uneven  pres- 
sures of  a  credit  squeeze.  Monetary  policy 
should  be  flexible  and  prepfu-ed  to  lessen 
restraint  as  the  economy  cools  ofl. 

As  pressures  of  demand  moderate,  our 
trade  performance  in  world  markets 
should  improve.  We  should  also  see  a 
gradually  improving  trend  in  prices  and 
costs,  although  the  wage-price  spiral  will 
continue  to  be  troublesome. 

TOWAKO  PRICI-COST  BTABIUTT 

The  immediate  task  in  1969  is  to  make 
a  decisive  step  toward  price  stability. 
This  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  the 
journey.  We  cannot  hope  to  reach  in  a 
single  year  the  goal  that  has  eluded 
every  Industrial  country  for  genera- 
tions— that  of  combining  high  employ- 
ment with  stable  prices. 

There  is  no  simple  nor  single  formula 
for  success.  But  this  combination  can 
and  must  be  achieved — by  the  United 
States  and  within  the  next  several  years. 
Now  that  we  have  learned  to  sustain 
prosperity,  we  can  surely  not  allow  infla- 
tion to  erode  or  erase  that  victory. 

THE    ROADS   TO    AVOID 

We  stand  at  a  critical  turning  point  for 
national  policy.  We  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, or  we  can  try  to  evade  it. 

Price  stability  could  be  restored  un- 
wisely by  an  overdose  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint.  This  has  been  done  before, 
and  it  would  work  again.  But  such  a 
course  would  mean  stumbling  into  reces- 
sion and  slack,  losing  precious  billions  of 
dollars  of  output,  suffering  rising  unem- 
ployment, with  growing  distress  and  un- 
rest. It  would  be  a  prescription  for  social 
disaster  as  well  as  for  unconscionable 
waste. 

Or  we  could  conceivably  travel  the 
route  to  mandatory  controls  on  prices 
and  wages.  But  the  vital  guiding  mecha- 
nism of  a  free  economy  is  lost  when  the 
Government  fixes  prices  and  wages.  We 
did  not  impose  such  regxilations  on  our 
businessmen  and  our  workers  during  the 
recent  years  of  military  buildup  and 
hostilities.  We  surely  must  not  turn  down 
this  path — a  dead  end  for  economic  free- 
dom and  progress. 

Or  we  could  throw  up  our  hands  and 
allow  the  price-wage  spiral  to  turn  faster 
and  faster.  This  coimsel  of  despair  would 
eventually  undermine  our  prosperity  and 
our  financial  system — wrecking  the 
strong  international  position  of  the  dol- 
lar and  imposing  unjust  burdens  on  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

THE    ROADS   TO    FOLLOW 

Price  stability  In  a  prosperous  economy 
must  be  pursued  by  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram involving  a  wide  range  of  actions. 

The  fiscal  and  monetary  program  I 
outlined  earlier  is  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  inflation.  The  Nation  has  surely 
learned  that  tnfiation  will  emerge  unless 
responsible  budget  and  credit  policies 
keep  demand  within  the  bounds  of  the 
economy's  productive  capacity. 

Even  thrai,  advances  in  prices  and 
wages  at  high  employment  can  prove 
troublesome.  No  free  economy  can  escape 
these  tendencies  entirely.  But  It  can  keep 
them  from  developing  when  unemploy- 
ment is  too  high,  and  it  can  moderate  the 
pressures  that  do  emerge.  To  do  so  ef- 
fectively requires  reiiiforclng  other  im- 
portant measures  to  reinforce  fiscal  and 
monetary  poUdes. 


PmODtTCnVRT    AlfS    KITtCISNCT 

First,  although  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  our  industries  and  of  our 
workers  is  already  the  envy  of  the  world, 
we  must  keep  striving  for  further 
Improvements. 

Productivity  can  be  raised  even  more 
rapidly  and  manpower  can  be  employed 
more  effectively  through  many  methods 
in  which  Government  can  lend  a  hand — 
by  training  programs  that  better  match 
sldlls  to  job  requirements,  by  developing 
the  potential  of  the  disadvantaged,  by 
using  the  wasted  abilities  of  those  who 
are  out  of  work  seasonally  or  intermit- 
tently, by  providing  better  information 
about  job  opportunities,  and  by  encour- 
aging research  and  investment  In  better 
technology. 

Government,  business,  and  labor  can 
work  together  to  improve  industrial  effi- 
ciency. We  can  strengthen  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  competitive  principles  and 
practices  that  have  made  American  in- 
dustry preeminent.  Impediments  to  effi- 
ciency must  be  identified  and  tackled, 
industry  by  industry,  wherever  they  ex- 
ist— as  they  do  particularly  in  medical 
care  and  construction. 

The  Government  should  look  at  its  own 
programs  and  policies  to  ensure  that 
they  do  not  add  an  unnecessary  penny 
to  the  costs  of  production.  To  fulfill  this 
goal,  public  policies  must  be  reviewed 
continually  in  many  areas — procurement, 
regulation,  international  trade,  commod- 
ity programs,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

VOLUNTABT    COOPEKATION 

Second,  both  in  their  own  interest  and 
in  the  public  interest,  business  and  labor 
should  exercise  the  utmost  restraint  in 
price  and  wage  decisions.  It  is  under- 
standable that,  with  living  costs  rising 
sharply,  labor  cannot  now  accept  wage 
agreements  limited  to  the  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  also  understandable  that, 
with  production  costs  increasing,  busi- 
ness cannot  now  hold  prices  entirely 
stable. 

But  the  process  of  deceleration  must 
take  hold  for  both  prices  and  wages.  The 
demands  for  Incomes  by  business  and 
labor  combined  must  be  brought  more 
closely  into  line  with  the  amount  of  real 
income  the  economy  can  generate.  A  de- 
cisive step  toward  price  stability  in  1969 
requires  labor  and  business  to  accept 
some  mutual  sacrifices  In  the  short  run 
to  preserve  their  enormous  long-term  in- 
terest in  prosperity  and  a  stable  value  of 
the  dollar. 

In  recent  years,  business,  labor,  and 
Government  have  been  discussing  the 
big  economic  issues — sometimes  debat- 
ing, but  often  agreeing.  The  dialogue 
should  go  forward  and  should  explore 
new  forms  of  labor-management  coop- 
eration to  ensure  greater  fulfillment  of 
common  Interests. 

A  year  ago,  I  established  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  within  the  Administration 
to  help  improve  efficiency,  enlist  volun- 
tary restraint,  and  contribute  to  public 
education  and  discussion  on  the  wage- 
price  problem.  In  its  recent  Report,  the 
Committee  made  many  importont  rec- 
ommendations which  deserve  the  most 
serious  consideration.  The  work  of  the 
Committee  has  proved  Its  value,  and 
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should  be  continued  in  some  appropriate 

The  stakes  are  enormous  in  our  efforts 
to  combine  high  employment  and  price 
stability.  We  can  sacrifice  neither  goel. 
The  challenge  can  be  met  if  we  have 
the  will. 

REINFOBCINC  THE  FISCAL- MONETARY  FRAME- 
WORK 

The  unparalleled  economic  expansion 
of  the  past  8  years  testifies  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Yet  the  blemishes  on  that  rec- 
ord show  plainly  that  further  improve- 
ments are  needed. 

BtnXlET  POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES 
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The  budget  is  the  keystone  of  Federal 
Government  operations.  It  is  a  plan  de- 
veloped within  the  Executive  Branch  and 
a  recommended  program  for  action  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  fiscal 
and  economic  policy. 

In  my  many  years  in  Washington,  I 
have  worked  intensively  on  the  budget 
on  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
sides.  I  know  the  difficulties  of 

coordinating  a  host  of  appropriation 

requests  into  a  total  program  that 
accurately  reflects  national  priori- 
ties, ^  . 
—making  the  dollar  sum  of  the  parts 
equal  a  whole  that  remains  within 
prudent  bounds,  and 
ensuring  that  decisions  on  tax  rev- 
enues go  hand  in    hand  with  those 
on  expenditures. 
The  Executive  Branch  coordinates  its 
budgetary  decisions  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  extensive  coopera- 
tion from  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers   The   Congress   has   no   parallel 
process.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  review 
its  procedures  for  acting  on  the  annual 
budget  and  to  consider  ways  that  may 
improve   the  coordination   of   decisions 
among  Federal  programs  and  on  Federal 
revenues  in  relation  to  expenditures. 

My  experience  has  thoroughly  con- 
vinced me  of  the  fundamental  wisdom 
of  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
The  system  works  well  because  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  subject  their 
own  operations  continuaUy  to  careful 
scrutiny  and  review  In  light  of  experi- 
ence. .    . 

Costly  delays  in  enacting  recent  tax 
legislation  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
review  of  procedures  in  this  area.  Con- 
gress should  ask:  How  can  a  prompt  re- 
sponse to  a  Presidential  request  for  tax 
action  be  assured? 

When  such  a  recommendation  takes  a 
simple  form  (like  the  current  income  tax 
surcharge)  and  when  it  is  made  to  head 
off  a  threat  to  prosperity,  the  Nation  is 
entitled  to  a  prompt  verdict. 

To  provide  the  fiscal  flexibiUty  needed 
in  our  modem  economy,  the  Congress 
might  be  willing  to  give  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  Initiate  Umlted 
changes  in  tax  rates,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional veto.  I  believe  that  the  President 
should  have  such  authority.  Alterna- 
tively, the  Congress  might  choose  to  es- 
tablish its  own  rules  for  ensuring  a 
prompt  vote — up  or  down — on  a  Presl- 
den  tial  request  for  tax  action. 

The  Nation  should  never  again  be  sub- 
jected to  the  threat  of  fiscal  stalemate. 


•       MONBTAET    POLICY 

Our  institutions  allow  monetary  policy 
to  adjust  prompUy  and  smoothly,  and 
the  value  of  this  flexibiUty  has  become 
evident.  When  fiscal  action  has  been  de- 
layed, monetary  poUcy  has  been  able  to 
continue  the  batUe  against  inflation.  But 
tight  credit,  soaring  interest  rates,  pres- 
sures on  homebulldlng,  and  nervous  fi- 
nancial markets  are  the  unhappy  results 
of  an  overburdened  monetary  policy. 
Greater  fiscal  fiexibiUty  would  help  to 
ensure  that  monetary  policy  Is  not  a^ed 
to  carry  an  undue  share  of  the  load  in 
restraining— or   stimulating— the   econ- 

The  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  learned  to  work  together 
closely    and    to    coordinate    effectively, 
while  preserving  the  appropriate  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  within 
the  Government.  Our  monetary  institu- 
tions are  working  well,  and  I  see  a  need 
for  only  a  few  reforms  to  enhance  then- 
effectiveness. 
—The  term  of  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  be  appro- 
priately geared  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  further  assurance  of 
harmonious  policy  coordination. 
^The  rigid  requirement  that  no  more 
than  a  single  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve   Board  may   be   appointed 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict should  be  removed  so  that  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  may  choose  the 
very  best  talent  for  the  Board. 
—The  Congress  should  review  proce- 
dures for  selecting  the  presidents  of 
the  12  Reserve  Banks  to  determine 
whether  these  positions  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  appointive  proc- 
ess that  applies  to  other  posts  with 
similarly  Important  responsibilities 
for  national  policy. 

AITEB    VIETNAM 

Despite  some  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  toward  peace.  hostUitles  In 
Vietnam  continue.  In  planning  our 
budget  we  must  assume  continuation  of 
the  war.  But  we  must  also  be  ready  to 
adjust  to  peace  whenever  that  welcome 
day  arrives. 

Early  in  1967.  to  ensure  our  readmess 
for  peace.  I  esUbllshed  the  Cabinet  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  Econom  c 
Planning  for  the  End  of  Vietnam  Hostil- 
ities. 

The  Report  of  that  Committee  em- 
phasizes the  demanding  task  that  wiU 
confront  fiscal  and  monetary  pohcles 
once  a  secure  peace  permits  demobiliza- 
tion. The  resources  freed  from  war  must 
not— and  need  not— be  squandered  in 
Idleness.  Rather,  this  manpower  and  ma- 
terial should  be  promptly  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  peaceful  progress. 

In  addition  to  its  Immeasurable  hu- 
man benefits,  peace  will  provide  an  eco- 
nomic dividend  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
Federal  budget.  Birt  that  dividend  is 
dwarfed  by  the  urgent  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety The  Nation  wlU  have  to  weigh  the 
priorities  among  attractive  programs 
carefully  and  wisely  to  teke  full  advan- 
tage of  this  dividend.  High  on  the  list 
of  priorities  Is  the  commitment  to  pro- 
vide equal  and  full  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  citizens. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMY 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    ADJUSTMENT 

Our  international  accoimts  were  In 
balance  in  1968— for  the  first  time  since 
1957.  Much  of  the  Improvement  came 
from  the  program  1  announced  in  an 
atmosphere  of  world  financial  crisis  a 
year  ago.  The  contrast  today  is  striking 
and  gratifying. 

The  excellent  results  of  last  year  were 
aided  by  temporary  factors.  Hence,  we 
cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  achieve  lun- 
dEunental  Improvement — especially  In 
our  disappointing  trade  performance.  To 
strengthen  our  trade  surplus  and  swjhieve 
a  healthy  balance  of  payments,  we  must 
— restore  price  stability  at  home, 

encourage  our  farms  and  factories 

to  become  ever  more  competitive  in 
quality  and  price  so  that  they  can 
export  more, 
-intensify  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  barriers  to  freer  trade. 
— bring  more  foreign  tourists  to  our 
shores  to  enjoy   America  with  us, 
and 
— minimize  the  foreign  exchange  cost 
of  our  military  commitments  and 
economic  aid  overseas. 
Our  temporary  programs  to  restrain 
capital   outflows  worked   well   in   1968. 
American  businesses  showed  remarkable 
Ingenuity  and  cooperation  in  pursuing 
their  activities  abroad  whUe  drastically 
cutting  the  drain  on  the  Nation's  balance 
of   payments.   These   programs   clearly 
aided  in  preserving  the  strength  of  the 
dollar. 

Capital  restraints  should  never  become 
permanent  features  of  our  economy. 
They  should  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  the  war  continues  and  the  move- 
ment toward  noninflatlonary  prosperity 
has  just  begim.  We  carmot  now  scrap  our 
defenses  against  large  capltel  outfiows. 
For  the  present,  we  must 
—renew  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 

before  it  expires  on  July  31, 
— maintoin  the  direct  Investment  con- 
trol program  In  the  more  flexible 
form  recentiy  armounced,  and 
—continue  the  Federal  Reserve  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  restraint  of  for- 
eign lending. 
To  maintain  our  gains,  ever  closer  in- 
ternational cooperation  Is  needed  among 
the  highly  interdependent  nations  of  the 
world.   Countries  In  deficit  must  meet 
their  responsibilities.  And  countries  In 
surplus   must   also   pursue   appropriate 
poUcles— striving    especially    for    rapid 
economic   expansion   and   giving   world 
traders  greater  access  to  their  markets. 

WORLD     MONETARY    SYSTEM 

The  International  monetary  system 
was  strengthened  In  1968.  An  histonc 
international  agreement  was  reached, 
creating  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  a  new  reserve  asset>— the  Special 
Drawing  Right. 

We  spent  3  years  studying,  exploring, 
and  negotiating  with  our  commercial 
partners  In  order  to  reach  this  agree- 
ment. I  eageriy  await  the  day  ti.at  actual 
distribution  of  SDRs  mil  begui.  They 
can  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  world 
for  international  Uquidlty— in  the  proper 
amounts  and  In  a  usable  form.  I  am 
proud  that  the  United  States  acted  so 
promptly  to  ratify  this  agreement  with 
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stich  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  In 
the  Congress. 

Some  did  not  believe  that  such  an 
agreement  was  possible,  arguing  that  a 
rise  in  the  official  price  of  gold  was  the 
only  way  to  Increase  international  re- 
serves. We  and  our  trading  partners  re- 
jected this  futile  (ourse;  it  would  have 
offered  a  ransom  payment  to  speculators 
and  would  have  failed  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  growth  of  reserves.  I  have  carried 
out  my  pledge  that  the  United  States 
would  sell  gold  to  official  holders  of  dol- 
lars at  $35  an  ounce.  There  Is  clearly  no 
need  to  change  that  price. 

Myths  about  gold  die  slowly.  But  prog- 
ress can  be  made^-as  we  have  demon- 
strated. In  1968,  the  Congress  ended  the 
obsolete  gold-backing  requirement  for 
our  currency. 

Another  major  ^tep  in  freeing  the  in- 
ternational monetiiry  system  from  dis- 
turbances by  gold  speculators  was  taken 
in  March,  when  the  United  States  and 
the  other  active  gold  pool  countries 
agreed  to  cease  supplying  gold  to  the 
private  market.  The  resulting  two-price 
system. for  gold  Is  working  successfully. 

The  iatemational  economy  has  made 
major  strides  in  tlie  past.  But  we  must 
recognize  the  problems  that  remain.  The 
financial  crises  of  1968  stimulated  con- 
structive dlscussioti  of  many  proposals 
for  further  evolutionary  Improvements 
in  the  International  economic  system. 

These  proposals  tire  not  an  agenda  for 
action  in  a  week  or  a  month  or  even  a 
year.  The  Issues  posed  cannot  be  resolved 
in  a  summit  meetiiig  or  by  a  superplan. 
But  they  can  be  tackled  effectively  with 
the  same  kind  of  oareful  study  and  ne- 
gotiation that  led  Qo  the  successful  SDR 
plan.  The  United  States  should  actively 
participate  in  such  a  procedure  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  f  qundation  of  the  world 
econwny. 

TkAOS 

World  trade  has  continued  to  expand 
briskly — virtually  unaffected  by  the  spo- 
radic crises  In  financial  markets.  Tariff 
barriers  that  once  stifled  international 
commerce  have  been  substantially  low- 
ered— most  notabl^r  by'  the  Kennedy 
Round  reductions  which  began  in  1968 
and  will  continue  until  1973. 

We  must  relnfor^  this  success  by  de- 
voting equal  energy  to  the  removal  of 
nontariff  barriers.  On  our  part.  Con- 
gressional action  to  rescind  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  provision  is  essential 
for  achieving  reductions  of  nontariff 
barriers  offered  by  several  of  our  trading 
'  palmers. 

Other  nontariff  Harriers  also  need  re- 
vision. I 
— Agriculture  ha|  been  the  stepchild 
of  trade  negotiations,  and  deserves 
prompt  and  proper  attention. 
— The   international   rules   governing 
border  tax   adjustments  should  be 
revised  so  that  they  no  longer  give 
a  q?ecial  advantage  to  countries  that 
rely  heavily  on  [excise  and  other  in- 
direct taxes. 
While  we  work  tjo  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers, we  must  not  dvop  our  guard  against 
the  advocates  of  protectionism  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  wl|l  never  neglect  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  any  citizen.  But 
the  only  real  solutions  are  ones  that  im- 
prove our  economy-t-not  ones  that  erect 


new  barriers  that  could  provoke  retalia- 
tion, or  insulate  producers  frcnn  the  in- 
vigorating force  of  world  competition.  To 
provide  the  right  kind  of  aid  to  those  se- 
riously hurt  by  Import  competition,  pres- 
ent provisions  for  temporary  adjustment 
assistance  must  be  liberalized,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  recommended. 

AID 

Important  economic  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  world's  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  beginnings  of  spectacular  ad- 
vances in  world  agriculture  are  now 
clearly  evident.  Family  planning  is  gain- 
ing widespread  support. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  help 
to  promote  further  progress  in  world  ag- 
riculture and  family  planning,  and  the 
achievement  of  more  rapid  economic 
growth  in  the  less  developed  coimtries. 
Only  if  fimds  for  foreign  aid  programs 
are  restored  to  an  adequate  level  can  we 
do  our  part. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported 
multilateral  assistance  as  an  equitable 
and  efficient  means  of  channeling  aid 
from  wealthy  to  poorer  nations.  We  must 
reaffirm  this  support  by  promptly  au- 
thorizing the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  and  to  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

KEY    AKKAS    OF    FKDERAI.    GOVZSNMENT 
RXSPOKBIBIUTT 

The  bountiful  output  of  the  American 
private  enterprise  system  has  made  our 
high  standard  of  living  possible.  Yet  this 
same  abimdance  has  created  a  grrowing 
need  for  public  action  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  cities,  towns,  and 
coimtryslde.   The    Federal   Government 
must  continue  Its  partnership  with  the 
private  sector  and  with  State  and  local 
governments   to   provide   better   public 
services. 
Increased  efforts  are  needed  to 
— improve  the  environment  by  ensur- 
ing clean  air,  pure  water,  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources, 
— assist    in   community   development 

and  In  education, 
— protect  the  consumer  against  unfair 
practices   and   unwholesome  prod- 
ucts, 
— ensure  safe  employment  conditions, 

and 
— provide  a  more  comprehensive  social 
insiu^nce  system  to  protect  against 
the  financial  impacts  of  retirement, 
imemployment,  job  accidents,  and 
long-term  illness  of  a  breadwinner. 

QDAUTT    or    THX    ENnXOKUXMT 

More  than  ever,  Americans  realize  that 
purposeful  action  is  required  to  ensure 
an  environment  we  can  all  enjoy.  In  the 
last  5  years,  legislation  has  been  enacted 
to  abate  air  and  water  pollution  and  to 
control  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes.  De- 
spite progress,  many  of  our  rivers  still  are 
open  sewers,  our  atmosphere  often  imflt 
to  breathe,  and  much  of  our  land  lit- 
tered with  discarded  junk.  We  must 

— develop  new  methods  for  financing 
water  treatment  plants, 

— attack  oil  pollution  of  harbors  and 
beaches, 

— strengthen  laws  for  clean  air  and 
solid  waste  disposal, 

— stop  the  ravages  of  strip  mining,  and 


— preserve  more  parks  and  wilderness 
areas. 

coicMUNrrr   developmknt   and   hoxtsing 
Rapid  population  growth  in  our  cities 
and  rising  living  standards  have  created 
a   backlog   of   community   and   housing 
needs. 

Local  governments  are  finding  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  finance  essential 
community  facilities — schools,  parks, 
hospitals,  and  transportation  systems. 
The  Federal  Government  must  develop 
new  ways  to  help  communities  raise 
capital  for  public  facilities. 

The  capacity  of  the  housing  Industry 
must  be  enlarged  and  updated  to  meet 
the  Nation's  goal  of  adding  26  million 
decent  homes  and  apartments  over  the 
next  decade. 

To  Improve  our  communities  and  meet 
oiu-  housing  needs,  I  recommend 

— an    Independent,    federally    estab- 
lished. Urban  Development  Bank  to 
provide  low-interest  Io£ms  to  State 
and  local  governments, 
— increased  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment to  improve  construction 
technology, 
— a  Federal  program  to  test  housing 
materials  and  to  impft)ve  building 
standards  and  prsictices, 
— the  training  of  more  construction 
workers  through  federally  assisted 
manpower  programs  in  cooperation 
with  trade  unions  and  contractors, 
and 
— an  urban  mass  transportation  trust 
fund,  financed  by  a  portion  of  the 
automobile  excise  tax. 

EDUCATION 

Providing  good  education  is  a  national 
responsibility  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  do  its  part.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  toward 
our  goal  of  providing  every  child  all  the 
education  he  wants  and  can  absorb.  But 
continued  and  expanded  efforts  will  be 
needed.  This  Nation  must  strive  to 
— provide  every  child  with  year-roimd 
opportunity  for  preschool  education, 
— offer  every  teacher  assistance  for 

continuing  education, 
— bring  the  cost  of  higher  education 
within  the  means  of  every  qualified 
student  through  expanded  loans  and 
grants,  and 
— provide  funds  for  higher  education 
adequate  to  ensure  instruction  of 
finest  quality. 

c»NsT7Mxs  PRoncnoN 

The  confidence  of  consmners  In  the 
American  marketplace  is  vital  for  a 
healthy  economy.  In  the  past  5  years,  the 
Congress  has  ushered  In  a  new  era  of 
consumer  protection  by  enacting  20 
major  measures  in  this  field.  We  have 
made  great  strides  toward  our  goals  of 
— ensuring  that  all  products  are  safe 

and  wholesome, 
— providing  full  and  fair  disclosure  in 

the  marketplace,  and 
— eliminating  fraud  and  deception  by 
the  few  who  prey  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing, the  elderly,  and  the  poor. 
To  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begun, 
legislation  is  needed  to 
— prevent  deceptive  sales  practices  by 
giving  new  authority  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission, 
—reduce  the  likelihood  of  massive  elec- 
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trie  power  failures  which  can  para- 
lyze our  cities, 

ensure  that  the  small  investor  shares 

In  the  benefits  of  our  thriving  mu- 
tual fund  Industry,  axxA 

— complete  the  circuit  of  Federal  in- 
spection for  foods  commonly  served 
at  the  family  dinner  table. 

WORKEK    PBOTECnON 

American  workers  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive In  the  world  and  they  have  made 
our  high  standard  of  living  possible. 
They  and  their  families  deserve  a  safe 
working  place  and  adequate  protection 
against  the  loss  of  Income  from  on-the- 
job  accidents,  disability,  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

SAPETT 

The  human  costs  of  accidents  are  im- 
mense— 14,000  people  killed  on  the  job 
e£w:h  year,  2.2  million  workers  Injured. 
The  monetary  cost  alone  is  a  staggering 
$5  billion.  Recent  tragedies  in  our  fac- 
tories, mines,  and  other  work  places 
have  dramatized  once  more  the  need  for 
better  safety  practices.  Must  we  wait  for 
tragedy  to  strike  again? 

The  Congress  failed  to  act  last  year  on 
an  urgently  needed  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  BUI  and  on  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Bill.  We  can  delay  no  longer.  This 
Nation  must  put  an  end  to  this  senseless 
waste  from  job  accidents — through  com- 
prehensive legislation  that  will  ensure 
the  best  job  safety  and  health  practices 
in  all  American  work  places. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATON 

Workmen's  compensation  should  en- 
sure that  no  victim  of  a  job-related  acci- 
dent lacks  the  funds  to  pay  his  medical 
bills  and  support  his  family.  Currently, 
one  employee  in  five  has  no  workmen's 
compensation  protection.  Benefit  levels 
are  too  often  tragically  low.  The  Federal 
Government  should  act  now  to  ensure 
that  the  States  provide  adequate  work- 
men's coverage  and  benefits. 

DISABIMTT    INSURANCE 

Today  disabled  workers  wait  as  long 
as  6  months  before  receiving  benefits — 
and  their  disability  must  be  expected  to 
last  more  than  1  year.  In  addition,  dis- 
abled workers  are  too  often  unable  to 
pay  for  the  medical  care  they  need.  To 
meet  these  shortcomings,  I  recommend 
that 
— the  waiting  period  for  benefits  be 

reduced  from  6  to  3  months, 
— the  minimum  duration  of  qualify- 
ing disability  be  reduced  to  3  months, 
and 
— the   totally   and   permanently   dis- 
abled be  eligible  for  Medicare. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 

Even  in  the  height  of  prosperity  dur- 
ing 1968,  two  million  workers  were  out  of 
work  for  a  period  of  15  weeks  or  longer. 
About  a  million  workers  spent  at  least 
half  the  year  fruitlessly  looking  for 
work. 

Congress  should  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral-State Unemployment  Insurance 
system  by 

— extending  coverage  to  five  million 
more  workers, 

— raising  benefit  levels, 

— lengthening  payment  periods,  and 

— providing  special  federally  financed 
benefits  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, with  recipients  required  to 


accept  job  training  and  other  em- 
ployment services  xmder  appropriate 
circumstances. 

SOCIAL     SECURTTT 

Social  security  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  social  programs.  Ciurently,  25  mil- 
lion people — one  out  of  every  eight  Amer- 
icans— receive  a  social  security  check 
every  month.  Largely  because  of  social 
security,  two-thirds  of  the  beneficiaries— 
the  elderly,  widows,  orphans,  and  the 
disabled— are  above  the  poverty  line. 
Yet  we  need  to  do  more.  I  recommend  an 
average  Increase  in  benefits  of  13  percent, 
including 
—a  rise  of  at  least  10  percent  for  every 

beneficiary, 
— a  45  percent  increase  from  $55  to 
$80  for  the  five  million  Americans 
receiving  the  minimum  benefit, 
— a  $100  monthly  minimum  benefit  for 
those  who  have  contributed  to  social 
security  for  20  years  or  more,  and 
—a  liberalization  of  benefits  for  the 
elderly  who  choose  to  work. 

OUR   COMMITMENT   TO    ELIMINATE   POVERTY 

No  achievement  gives  me  greater  pride 
than  the  advances  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
No  social  challenge  gives  me  greater  con- 
cern than  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  which  established  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  eliminate  poverty, 
the  number  of  poor  Americans  has  been 
reduced  by  about  11  million.  Still,  22  mil- 
lion Americans  remain  poor. 

The  effective  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  must  be  pre- 
served and  strengthened.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  am  recommending  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  recent  years,  our  national  prosperity 
has  rapidly  expanded  job  opportunities 
for  the  poor.  To  maintain  progress,  we 
must  not  retreat  from  high  employment. 
The  doors  to  opportunity  are  bound  to  be 
locked  to  the  disadvantaged  and  to  new 
workers  if  senior  and  skilled  employees 
are  being  laid  off. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  count  on 
normal  economic  growth  to  create  as 
many  jobs  for  the  poor  as  were  created 
when  we  moved  out  of  a  slack  economy. 
We  must  therefore  Increase  the  emphasis 
on  manpower  programs  in  order  to  pro- 
vide effective  aid  to  the  disadvantaged. 

In  1968,  we  launched  a  major  new 
partnership  with  private  industry— the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  is 
a  promising  route  for  providing  jobs  and 
training  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
The  JOBS  program  has  reached  Its 
Initial  target  6  months  ahead  of  schedule. 
My  budget  provides  for  major  expansion 
of  this  program. 

The  experience  with  JOBS  encourages 
us  to  develop  a  similar  program  for  em- 
ployment in  the  rapidly  growing  public 
sector. 

EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  AND  NUTRITION 

The  poor  are  often  handicapped  by  in- 
ferior education,  ill  health,  and  inade- 
quate diets.  Federal  Goverrunent  pro- 
grams have  begim  to  attack  these  roots 
of  poverty.  Head  Start,  PoUow  Through, 
and  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  help  in  educating 
disadvantaged    children.    These    should 


ultimately  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  poor  children. 

Medicaid  has  a  high  proportion  of  poor 
beneficiaries  and  should  ultimately  free 
the  needy  from  the  bonds  of  inadequate 

health  care. 

Good  health  is  essential  for  a  good 
start  in  life.  Expectant  mothers  and  In- 
fants in  poor  f  amUles  should  be  provided 
comprehensive  health  care. 

America,  blessed  with  agricultural 
abundance,  should  not  tolerate  hunger 
among  its  people.  The  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  and  a  co- 
operative Federal-State  effort  launched 
to  protect  all  Americans  against  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

HOUSING 

With  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  we  set  the  goal  of  elimi- 
nating all  substandard  housing  in  the 
next  decade.  We  must  back  that  com- 
mitment with  the  needed  resources- 
financial,  technical,  and  human.  First 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  through  the  Model 
Cities  program,  rent  supplements,  home 
ownership,  and  public  housing.  And  all 
families  must  be  assured  full  and  fair 
access  to  housing— with  no  discrimina- 
tion. 

INCOME    SUPPORT 

No  matter  how  well  we  succeed  in  other 
efforts,  cash  assistance  will  be  needed  by 
many  of  the  poor— the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, and  some  mothers  with  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  young  chil- 
dren. Although  such  funds  do  not  di- 
rectly remove  the  causes  of  poverty,  they 
sustain  life  and  hope  and  help  prevent 
poverty  from  being  bequeathed  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Income  support  programs  need  a  thor- 
ough review.  The  public  discussion  re- 
quired to  Illuminate  this  area  is  well 
under  way  and  will  benefit  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Income  Main- 
tenance, due  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Americans  will  soon  have  to  decide  how 
best  to  help  those  who  cannot  earn 
enough  to  escape  from  poverty. 

Whatever  strategies  we  choose,  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  poverty  must  be  redoubled. 
Victory  in  the  war  on  poverty  can  be  won 
with  only  a  modest  share  of  the  Nation's 
income  gains.  The  total  shortfall  of  in- 
come below  the  poverty  line  amounts  to 
only  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct—one-fomrth  of  our  normal  growth 
in  a  single  year.  A  fully  effective  anti- 
poverty  program  would  initially  cost 
more  than  that — but  would  not  be  out  of 
range.  Surely  Americans  will  make  the 
investment  needed  to  eliminate  poverty. 


CONCLUSION 

The  American  economy  has  been 
steadily  on  the  march  in  the  1960's.  It 
has  shattered  all  records  for  progress 
toward  the  Employment  Act's  goals  of 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power."  It  has  bestowed  great 
blessings  of  abundance  on  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life. 

Economic  growth  has  provided  the  re- 
sources for  urgent  defense  needs  and  has 
still  permitted  a  major  expansion  of 
civilian  production — both  public  and  pri- 
vate. It  has  allowed  us  to  send  a  young- 
ster to  Headstart  and  a  man  to  the  moon. 

When  our  economy  was  less  prosper- 
ous, many  of  our  social  problems  were 
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neglected — ecUpsed  by  the  struggle  of 
families  to  make  ends  meet.  The  plight 
of  the  poor  was  ftitalistlcally  accepted 
when  the  majority  of  Americans  were 
vulnerable  to  une«iployment  and  dep- 
rivation. Our  n^ds  for  improved 
schools,  better  cities,  and  a  healthier  en- 
vironment were  pushed  into  the  back- 
groimd.  I 

As  the  average  Ainerican's  standard  of 
living  soared,  we  4ould  afford  to  focus 
on  new  challenges,  Pacing  these  issues 
squarely  has  in  itself  been  a  great  accom- 
plishment. We  have  marshaled  our  de- 
tennination  to  proiide  a  good  job,  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  quality  educa- 
tion, and  a  pleasing  environment  for 
everyone. 

We  have  begun  1o  make  progress  to- 
ward these  new  aspirations.  But  we  have 
only  begun.  And  because  we  have  so  far 
to  go,  many  of  us  ar^  impatient.  This  feel- 
ing is  in  the  great]  American  tradition. 
High  aspirations  and  impatience  have 
constantly  spurred  i  is  to  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

And  they  will  aga  in.  Our  economy  will 
not  rest.on  the  lauiels  of  the  1960"s.  We 
will  not  relax  to  con  nt  or  consolidate  our 
gains.  We  will  not  etreat  from  the  un- 
precedented prosperity  we  have  achieved. 
This  Nation  will  remain  on  the  march. 
L  YNDON  B.  Johnson. 

January  16, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MES15AGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  ses  sion. 

The  ACTING  PBESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  tlie  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  Df  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  tqe  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominationi  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senat ;  proceedings. ) 


of    the   motion    of 


AMENDMENT  DF  RULE  XXII 
The  Senate  resum  ed  the  consideration 


the    Senator    from 


Michigan  (.Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider theresolution  gS.  Res.  11)  to  amend 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  full  hour  be 
allowed  imder  the  cloture  motion  and 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  thq  minority  leaders,  or 
whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
unanimous-consent 
the    1    hour   to   be 
begin  at  this  time. 


Pursuant  to  the 
request  agreed  to, 
equally  divided  will 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.    MANSFIELDl    Mr.    President.    I 


suggest  the  absence 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  president,  I  wish  to 
Introduce  a  bill. 


Mr.   MANSFIELD, 


under   the    1-hour    restriction.   I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


of  a  quoriun. 


We  are  operating 


S.  269— INTRODUOnON  OF  HOSPI- 
TAL MODERNIZATION  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OP  1969 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr. 
duce  for  myself  and 


President,  I  intro- 
the  distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  the  Hospital  Modernization 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  A  com- 
panion measure  Is  being  introduced  to- 
day in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  of  New 
York,  who  had  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
a  similar  proposal  in  the  90th  Congress. 
This  bipartisan  legislation  is  aimed  at 
correcting  the  condition  of  intolerable 
obsolescence  afflicting  one -third  of  the 
Nation's  hospital  capacity  which  is 
seriously  impairing  our  abUity  to  deliver 
up-to-date  health  services  at  a  reason- 
able cost  and  which  is  limiting  medical 
education  and  research  centered  in  hos- 
pitals. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  the  proposal 
I  sponsored  last  year  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  27,  1968,  as  part  of  the 
health  services  and  facilities  amend- 
ments bill,  but  was  deleted  in  conference. 
However,  in  deleting  this  provision  be- 
cause no  hearings  had  been  held  in  the 
House,  the  House  conferees  In  their  re- 
port pledged  hearings  "at  an  early  date" 
this  year  on  the  measure.  Therefore,  I 
am  quite  hopeful  that  this  overdue  and 
vital  legislation  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  this  year. 

This  hope  was  strengthened  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  message  which 
advocated  a  loan  guarantee  and  interest 
subsidy  program  for  hospital  moderniza- 
tion, and  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  being 
introduced  today  is  in  accord  with  the 
1968  Republican  platform  which  pledged 
support  of  programs  for  financing  hospi- 
tal modernization. 

The  Hospital  Modernization  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969  authorizes  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  of  up  to  90  percent 
for  $400  million  in  each  of  the  next  3 
years  for  hospital  modernization  and 
Federal  payment  of  interest  charges  up 
to  3  percent  on  these  loans.  Thus,  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  first  year 
would  be  $12  million  with  a  maximum  of 
$36  million  in  the  third  year. 

This  is  a  minimum  proposal  consider- 
ing that  there  is  already  more  than  a 
$10.7  billion  backlog  of  need  in  hospital 
modernization  and  at  least  another  $8.4 
billion  will  be  required  over  the  next  10 
years  for  this  purpose.  Present  Federal 
aid  to  hospital  modernization  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  need.  Modernization  of 
471,071  obsolete  beds,  while  some  41,000 
additional  beds  are  becoming  obsolete 
each  year  is  a  national  requirement  verg- 
ing on  an  emergency.  The  $52.5  million 
contemplated  under  the  Hill-Harris 
amendments  to  Hill-Burton  will  cover 
only  1,750  beds  and  Federal  funds  for 
depreciation  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid will  account  only  for  between  $240 
million  and  $290  million  per  year  per- 
mitting at  a  maximum  the  moderniza- 
tion of  10,416  hospital  beds  per  year.  This 
still  falls  dangerously  short  of  the  need 
and  more  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
health  care  requirements  of  the  Nation. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  does  It  with 
minimal  budgetary  impact. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  very  great 
in  New  York  State  where  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  estimated  that  municipal 
hospitals  need  $500  million  in  moderniza- 
tion; public  infirmaries,  health  centers, 
and  clinics  require  another  $200  million 
in  modernization;  and  nonprofit  hospi- 


tals another  $912  million.  Tht  Hospital 
Review  and  Planning  Council  of  south- 
ern New  York  observed  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  modem  developments  have 
made  possible  new  patterns  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  these  advances  have 
placed  such  heavy  demands  on  existing 
hospital  facilities  that  virtually  every 
hospital  plant  in  New  York  City  requires 
costly  alterations  or  complete  replace- 
ment. According  to  the  Council,  among 
the  130  general  care  hospitals  in  the  city, 
72  percent  of  the  surgical  suites  are  in- 
adequate, 90  percent  of  the  X-ray  suites 
are  inadequate,  71  percent  of  the  emer- 
gency departments  are  inadequate,  72 
percent  of  the  outpatient  facilities  are 
inadequate  and  only  17  percent  would 
pass  Public  Health  Service  fire  standards. 

To  further  postpone  this  moderniza- 
tion would  be  costly  in  economic  as  well 
as  human  terms.  Hospital  moderniza- 
tion costs  are  rising  at  a  rate  of  7  per- 
cent annually.  Thus,  postponing  for  1 
year  the  $10.7  billion  backlog  in  hos- 
pital modernization  would  add  another 
$719  million  to  hospital  costs,  an  increase 
which  is  passed  on  to  local  taxpayers 
and  users  of  hospital  services,  including 
those  who  pay  health  Insurance  premi- 
ums. Per  patient  hospital  costs,  which 
averaged  $9  daily  in  1946,  now  stand  at 
over  $50 — $58  in  New  York  State— and 
are  expected  to  be  $100  by  1975.  Hos- 
pital modernization  will  help  hold  down 
these  charges. 

The  larger  hospitals,  which  are  usually 
the  older  ones,  are  the  primary  sources 
for  the  education  and  training  of  health 
personnel.  The  superior  health  system  of 
the  Nation  is  dependent  upon  these  hos- 
pitals for  the  essential  personnel  to  con- 
tinue essential  medical  research  and  to 
translate  the  product  of  the  medical 
research  into  effective  medical  care.  In 
accord  with  the  reconmiendations  of  the 
December  1968  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Facili- 
ties, my  bill  gives  preference  to  teaching 
hospitals  over  nonteaching  institutions 
with  an  equal  need.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  facilities 
has  noted: 

Tlie  cost  of  senices  within  health  care  fa- 
clUUes  is  affected  slgnlflcantly  by  the  plan- 
ning and  design  of  the  faclUUes  and  the  sys- 
tems they  employ  to  deliver  health  care. 

As  an  essential  element  of  health  care, 
hospital  procedures  should  be  as  effective 
and  as  eflBcient  as  is  possible.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  beginning  which  is  being 
made  by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  Development,  created 
in  May  of  1968,  which  is  utilizing  some  10 
percent  of  its  current  $40  million  budget 
for  research  into  modernization  of  hos- 
pital operations  and  procedures.  My  bill 
strengthens  the  effort  toward  innovation 
and  modernization  by  giving  the  Federal 
Hospital  Council  responsibility  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  hos- 
pital modernization  supported  by  this 
legislation  and  other  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  programs — principally  Hill- 
Burton — with  especial  emphasis  on  in- 
novation and  improvement  of  procedures 
and  hospital  techniques.  This  provision 
will  help  make  more  productive  the  $2 
billion  spent  annually  in  hospital  con- 
struction and  the  $19.1  billion  being 
spent  each  year  in  hospital  care. 
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The  Hospital  Modernization  and  Im- 
nrovement  Act  being  introduced  today  is 
also  in  keeping  with  the  1968  RepubUcan 
platform  which  pledged  support  for  "en- 
actment of  RepubUcan-sponsored  pro- 
-Tams  for  financing  of  hospital  modern- 
ization." 

Twentieth  century  medical  care  can- 
not be  given  in  19th  century  hospitals.  It 
is  vital  that  we  proceed  with  this  too 
long  postponed  hospital  modernization 
program  without  delay,  not  only  m  the 
interests  of  providing  urgenUy  needed 
health  care  for  the  American  people  but 
also  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  269)  to  amend  the  Pubuc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  guaranteed  loans  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities  and  otherwise  to  faciUtate  the 
modernization  and  improvement  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MxniPHY),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Javits 
is  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section    Analysis 

SECTION    1 — SHOET  XmE 

"Hospital  Modernization  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1969" 

SECTION   2 

Authorization  of  loan  guarantees 
The  new  section  621  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest to  non-Federal  lenders  who  made  loans 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  for 
projects  for  the  modernization  of  medical 
facilities.  The  amount  of  a  loan  guarantee 
with  respect  to  any  modernization  project 
under  this  part,  when  added  to  a  grant  or  a 
loan  under  part  A,  could  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  modernization 
project. 

Allocation  among  the  States 
The  new  section  622  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  AdvUory  CouncU.  to  allot  the 
amount  available  for  loans  which  might  be 
guaranteed  under  this  part  among  the  States 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  after  con- 
sidering relative  population,  financial  need, 
and  need  for  modernization  of  facilities. 
Any  amounts  allotted  for  the  guarantee  of 
loans,  but  unobligated  by  a  State  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  woxild  remain  avaUable 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Applications  and  conditions 
Under  the  new  section  623,  loans  would  be 
guaranteed  only  upon  an  application  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretory  through  the  Stote 
agency  designated  under  section  604  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Stote  plan.  An  application  would 
have  to  meet  certoln  specified  requirements. 
First,  the  application  would  have  to  meet  the 
requirements  under  clauses  (1)  through  (5) 
of  section  606(a).  These  requirements  relate 
to  the  inclusion  in  the  application  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  site  for  the  project,  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  project,  assurance 
that  the  applicant  has  proper  title,  assur- 
ance of  adequate  financial  support  to  com- 
plete and  operate  the  project,  and  assurance 
as  to  compliance  with  the  prevailing  wage 
provision  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 


The  application  would  also  have  to  contain 
a  certification  by  the  Stote  agency  of  what 
it  determines  the  cost  of  the  modernization 
project  wUl  be. 

In  order  for  an  application  to  receive  ap- 
proval, the  Secretory  would  have  to  find  that 
four  requiremento  were  met.  First,  a  sufficient 
amoimt  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  project  would 
have  to  remain  In  the  State's  allotment  under 
new  section  622.  Second,  the  Secretory  must 
make  the  findings  required  under  clauses  ( 1 ) 
through  (4)  of  section  605(a) .  These  required 
findings  are  that  the  application  contoins  as- 
surance as  to  title,  financial  support,  and  pay- 
ment of  prevalUng  wages,  that  the  plans  and 
si)eclflcatlons  are  In  accord  vrtth  regulations, 
that  the  application  Is  In  conformity  with 
the  Stote  plan  approved  under  section  604, 
and  that  the  application  has  been  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  Stote  agency  and 
has  priority  over  other  projecto.  (Under  this 
part,  the  finding  by  the  Stote  agency  that  an 
application  has  priority  over  others  would  be 
based  on  appropriately  modified  regulations. ) 
Third  the  Secretary  must  obtoin  assurances 
that  the  applicant  will  keep  records  and  make 
reports  which  the  Secretory   reasonably  re- 
quires. Finally,  the  Secretory  must  determine 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan 
are   reasonable  and   in  accord   with  regula- 
tion!:. 

The  Secretary  could  not  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication without  affording  the  Stote  agency 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Amendmente 
to  an  approved  application  would  be  subject 
to  approval  just  as  If  they  were  original  ap- 
plications. 

The  United  States  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  the  amount  of  any 
paymente  made  under  a  guarantee  under  this 
part.  (The  Secretary  for  good  cause  could 
waive  this  right  of  recovery.)  The  United 
Stotes  would  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of 
the  applicant  upon  its  recovery  of  paymento 
from  the  applicant.  The  Secretory  would  be 
authorized  to  subject  guarantees  under  this 
part  to  the  terms  and  conditions  that  he 
might  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  order  to  protect 
the  financial  Interest  of  the  United  Stotes. 
the  Secretory  would  be  authorized  to  modify 
any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
guarantee. 

Neither  the  applicant  on  whose  behalf  a 
loan  guarantee  Is  made  nor  any  other  person 
who  made  a  loan  to  the  appUcant  could  con- 
test any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary, 
with  one  exception.  Fraud  or  mlsrepresente- 
tlon  could  make  the  guarantee  contestable. 
Payment   of    interest    on    guaranteed    loans 
The  new  section  624  would  create  a  con- 
tractual right  to  each  holder  of  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  this  part  to  receive  from  the 
United  States   (a)    one-half  of  the  Interest 
rate  which  becomes  due  and  payable,  or  (b) , 
If  lower,  the  Interest  which   would  become 
due    and    payable    at    a   rate    of    3%.    Such 
amounte  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section  would  be  authorized.  Contracts 
to  meet  the  payments  provided  for  in  this 
section  could  not  amount  to  an   aggregate 
greater   than   the   amount   provided   for    In 
appropriation  acts. 

Limitation  on  amount  of  loans  guaranteed 
The  new  section  626  would  establish  a 
limit  on  the  ctimulatlve  total  of  loan  guar- 
antees under  this  part  that  could  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  For  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  maximum  allowable  limit  of  out- 
standing loans  guaranteed  would  be  $400 
mUllon;  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $800  mUlion; 
and  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $1,200  million.  These 
limits  would  apply  unless  appropriation  acta 
specified  a  lower  limit. 

Loan  guarantee  fund 
Under  the  new  section  626,  a  separate  loan 
guarantee  fund  for  loan  guarantees  for  the 
modernization  of  hospital  and  medical  fa- 
culties would  be  established  within  the 
Treasury.  The  fund  would  be  avaUable  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation.  Such  amounts  as 


might  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  bor- 
row funds  to  discharge  hU  responslbUlties 
under  guarantees  Issued  under  this  part.  In 
order  to  borrow  funds,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  Issue  notes  and  other  forms 
of  obligations  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  these  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  borrowed 
under  this  part  would  be  deposited  in  the 
fund.  The  Secretary  would  also  redeem,  from 
the  fund,  the  notes  and  obligations  Issued 
under  this  section. 


SECTION    3 

Expansion,  If  not  In  excess  of  10%  of  ex- 
isting facilities  and  if  In  conformity  with 
the  State  plan.  Is  also  eligible  for  loan  guar- 
antee and  Interest  payments. 

SECTION    * 

Where  it  Is  determined  that  the  need  Is 
equal  between  two  or  more  institutions,  pri- 
ority win  be  given  to  teaching  hospitals.  A 
teaching  hospital  Is  defined  as  a  hospital 
that  allocates  a  substantial  part  of  Its  re- 
sources to  conduct,  m  Its  own  name  or  in 
formal  association  with  a  college  or  univer- 
sity, formal  education  program(s)  or 
course (s)  of  Instruction  In  the  health  dis- 
ciplines that  lead  to  the  granting  of  recog- 
nized certificates,  diplomas,  or  degrees,  or 
that  are  required  for  professional  certifica- 
tion or  licensure. 

SECTION    5 

Amends  the  new  section  631  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Hospital  Council  wUl  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  (including  the  Innova- 
tion of  new  methods)  of  modernization  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  report 
at  least  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  the  Congress 
with  Its  findings  and  recommendations. 

SECTION    6 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 302(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  (added  by 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966— Public 
Law  89-429),  which  authorizes  FNMA  to  es- 
tablish trusto  for  HEW  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain loans  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion so  as  to  authorize  such  trusto  also  with 
respect  to  loans  under  these  new  provisions 
of  the  PH8  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

I  do  not  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  on  the  floor,  so  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son)   to  be  under  his  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vrtll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield.  .^     ^     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. To  which  side  shall  the  time  be 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  wUl  come  out  of  my 
time. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  PEARSOI^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSONi  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  PEARSOnJ  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
MusKK)  I  ask  uianlmous  consent  that, 
at  Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  be  added  ks  a  cosponsor  of  S.  7, 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969.  [ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  <t)P  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  f^om  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Trtimcorr) .  \ 

The  ACTING  ^RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senatof-  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 


S.  293— INTRODrCTION  OF  EXECU- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  RIBICOFfI.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  feenator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  ,  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  the|  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation and  Management  Act  of  1969. 

This  is  the  same  bill  that  the  Senate 
passed  without  exposition  during  the 
second  session  ol  the  90th  Congress, 
S.  3640.  but  whicl  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House.        | 

The  legislation  (Jails  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Hciover-type  commission 
to  study  and  propose  ways  of  stream- 
lining and  modomizing  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  imdertaking  b  broad  and  compre- 
hensive look  at  the  executive  branch  of 
government  in  order  to  make  recommen- 
dations in  the  folfcwing  areas: 

First,  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  executive  branch  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  its  individual  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  bureaus. 

nation  and  coopera- 

ous  Federal  depart- 

id  bureaus. 

of   administrative 
management  in  tha  executive  branch 

Fourth,  the  procedures  and  criteria  for 


Second,  the  coor^ 
tion  among  the  ve 
ments,  agencies. 

Third,   the   stati 


establishment  of 
eral  programs 

The  Commissio 
members,  four  ap; 
dent  and  two  eac 


lorlties  among  Fed- 
would    have    eight 
linted  by  the  Presi- 
appointed  from  the 


Senate  and  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives. 
The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
would  appoint  two  Senators.  The  Speaker 


of  the  House  wouli 
sentatives.  The  tw 
ties  woiild  be  equal 
Commission. 

An  Interim  repo 
to  the  Congress  1 


appoint  two  Repre- 
major  political  par- 
represented  on  the 

would  be  submitted 
?ar  after  the  date  of 


appointment,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Commission  may  feel  it  necessary  or 
desirable.  A  final  report  would  be  made 
2  years  after  the  date  of  the  Commission 
appointment. 

As  was  demonstrated  last  year  by  the 
hearings  held  on  the  subject  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  need  for  an  independent  com- 
mission to  conduct  a  total  review  and 
examination  of  the  operations  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  executive  branch  has  long 
been  clear  to  persons  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Government. 

Three  major  reasons  are  worth 
repeating. 

First,  the  growth  and  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  clear  evidence  that  a 
reorganization  is  needed.  The  Federal 
budget  has  doubled  during  the  14  years 
since  the  second  Hoover  Commission 
made  its  report  in  1955.  And  our  current 
Federal  budget  of  $186  billion  means 
that  we  are  spending  $5,515  every  second. 
Second,  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
operations  throughout  the  country  Is  ad- 
ditional evidence. 

In  the  State  of  California  alone,  there 
are  more  Federal  employees  than  in  all 
of  Washington.  D.C. — 50  percent  more. 
In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  there 
are  256  individual  listings  for  38  different 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  in  the 
Hartford  telephone  book — and  only  92 
for  State  agencies. 

And  third,  there  is  the  enormous 
growth  In  Federal  programs  in  recent 
years,  the  overlapping  jurisdictions  and 
responsibilities  of  various  agencies  and 
departments,  and  the  incredibly  complex 
and  sluggish  machinery  that  has  evolved 
for  administering  and  implementing 
these  programs. 

At  last  coimt,  150  separate  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  boards  in  Wash- 
ington— plus  more  than  400  regional  and 
area  field  oflQces — were  providing  help 
and  assistance  to  States,  cities,  and  in- 
dividuals through  459  separate  channels. 
To  make  sense  of  all  these  agencies 
and  programs  in  Washington  is  hard 
enough.  But  to  make  sense  of  this  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  is  a  task  of  monu- 
mental proportions.  Communities  often 
make  eight  separate  applications  to  es- 
tablish comprehensive  health  centers. 
Some  States  have  made  five  separate 
applications  for  a  Federal  grant  for  a 
statewide  recreation  park. 

Each  of  these  three  problems  Is  Im- 
portant and  worth  full  study  In  Its  own 
right. 

But  v/e  are  proposing  something  more 
fundamental.  We  are  proposing  a  com- 
prehensive and  long-range  study  of  the 
entire  executive  branch  that  asks  the 
following  questions: 

How  can  the  Federal  Government  serve 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  better 
in  these  changing  times  and  In  the  years 
ahead? 

What  reforms  are  needed  to  make  it 
more  efficient?  Hew  should  its  programs 
be  organized  and  managed  to  make  them 
more  effective? 

In  short,  the  new  Hoover-type  com- 
mission would  be  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  executive 
branch. 

It  would  look  at  the  long-range  prob- 
lems. 


This  is  the  great  advantage  of  an  in- 
dependent commission.  It  cam  keep  Its 
sights  set  on  the  broader,  more  basic  is- 
sues,  and  not  become  bogged  down  in 
the  bits  and  pieces. 

We  must  develop  the  capacity  to  look 
into  the  future  if  we  want  to  fashion  a 
flexible  executive  department  response 
to  change.  In  the  past  13  years,  we  have 
experienced  the  development  of  space 
technology,  the  impact  of  automation 
and  the  transformation  of  our  country 
to  an  urban  society.  We  may  be  certain 
that  the  changes  of  the  coming  decade 
will  at  least  equal  those  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing. 

That  is  why  structure — the  manner  in 
which  we  organize  ourselves — ^Is  so  im- 
portant. 

How  we  organize  ourselves  to  deal  with 
such  complex  matters  as  the  natural 
environment  and  human  resource  devel- 
opment can  contribute  Immeasurably  to 
the  substance  of  those  programs  and  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

We  need  only  look  to  pur  current  situ- 
ation for  the  proof.  We  are  imposing  the 
executive  structure  of  the  past  on  the 
ideas  of  the  present  In  order  to  solve  the 
problems  of  tomorrow.  That  is  all  wrong. 
We  must  take  immediate  steps  to  correct 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem we  face  has  been  stated  with  great 
perception  by  Don  K.  Price,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  wrote  in  1962: 

The  main  Job  Is  to  look  ahead  at  the  great 
problems  that  confront  the  nation,  to  devise 
and  recommend  policies  to  meet  them,  and 
to  see  that  the  various  departments  are  ef- 
fectively coordinated  In  carrying  the  deci- 
sions of  responsible  political  authorities. 

Some  of  the  best  career  men  in  govern- 
ment know  this  quite  well,  and  know  what 
should  be  done  about  It.  But  It  Is  hard  for 
them  to  do  their  main  Job  well  when  our 
system  was  set  up  on  the  assumption  that  It 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  all.  We  are  com- 
paratively good  at  politics,  but  then  we  were 
born  free.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
we  are  very  good  indeed  at  technology  and 
detailed  management;  no  nation  Is  better  at 
getting  specific  things  Invented  or  managed. 
But  the  connection  between  these  two  as- 
pects of  government  l.s  weak,  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  there  at  all.  This  is  the  cruci.il  blind 
spot  in  our  political  vision. 

We  need  to  cure  some  of  the  blind 
spots  In  our  political  vision.  And  we  also 
need  a  fresh  sense  of  what  Is  important, 
of  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do. 
and  how  it  can  do  its  job  better.  This  is 
why  we  need  a  new  Hoover-type  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  293)  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1969,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Pearson  ) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  293 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejtreientatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
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may  b«  cited  as  the  "Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1969". 

rlNBINOS  OF   FACT   AND  DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  President,  in  con- 
formance with  policy  set  forth  by  Congress, 
to  admlnUter  the  execuUve  branch  effectively 
and  economically,  and  that  It  Is  the  Joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
cress  to  provide  an  executive  organisation 
structure  which  will  permit  the  efficient  and 
economical  dUcharge  of  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  the  President  by  the  ConstltuUon. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  depart- 
ments, agencies,  bO€U-ds,  commissions,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  organizations  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  engaged  In  performing  the 
functions  of  government;  that  such  a  pro- 
liferation of  governmental  unlU  tends  to 
produce  a  lack  of  coordlnaUon  between  them 
and  overlappirig.  conflict,  and  duplicaUon  of 
effort  among  them;  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  do  not  have  adequate  Infor- 
maaon  and  techniques  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  Improving  the  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic business  in  so  many  governmental  estab- 
lishments. 

(c)  The  CongrsM  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  in  order  to  promote  the  efficient 
management  and  Improved  coordination 
essential  to  the  economical  admlnlstratton 
of  governmental  services  and  to  assure  that 
program  expenditures  and  performance  are 
consUtent  with  the  policies  established  by 
the  Congress,  a  commission  to  review  the 
organlzaUon,  operation,  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch  should  be  established. 

COMMTSSION    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  poUcy  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  and  Management  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  (referred  to  hereinafter  at 
the  "Commission").  The  Commission  shaU 
be  composed  of  eight  members;  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  <3ovemment  and  two  from  private  life; 
two  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  from  the  membership  of 
the  Senate;  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
meml>ershlp  of  the  House.  The  Commission 
sh«ai  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(b)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shaU 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  In  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  represent  equally  the 
majority  and  minority  parties;  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  C^^mmlEslon  appointed 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  there  shall  be  a  Representative  and 
a  Senator  from  the  majority  party  and  one 
each  from  the  minority  party. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  appoint- 
ed from  private  life  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  •100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverrmient 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addition 
to  that  received  for  their  services  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  officers  of  the  executive 
branch.  All  members  of  the  Commission 
ShaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  actually  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Pot  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  tlUe 
18,  United  States  Code,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee. 


(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
pursuant  to  thU  section  may  oooUnue  to 
serve  durmg  the  existence  of  the  Commlaslon. 
Any  member  of  the  Commission  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  is  serving  aa 
a  Member  of  Congress,  may  continue  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  whether  he  conUnues  to  bold 
office  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

DtJTlES    OF   THE   COMltlSSIOM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to — 

(1)  Analyze  and  assess  the  current  or- 
ganization, coordination,  and  management 
of  the  executive  branch  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate actions,  modifications.  Innovations, 
and  reorganizations  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  Consider,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  criteria,  systems,  and 
procedures  for  improved  coordmation  and 
cooperation  among  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
sure the  mo^Tniim  degree  of  consistency  in 
governmental  actions; 

(3)  Appraise  the  current  status  of  admin- 
istrative management  in  the  executive 
branch  and  Its  individual  departments,  agen- 
dea,  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  inde- 
pendent estabUshmenU,  and  other  organiza- 
tions with  a  view  to  proposing  reforms  and 
new  procedures,  techniques,  and  fadUttes 
which  will  improve  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment service;  and 

(4)  Consider,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  criteria,  systents.  and 
procedures  for  the  :  (a)  esUbllshment  of 
priorities  among  Federal  programs;  (b)  con- 
solidation and  redirection  of  those  programs; 
and  (c)  reduction  or  elimination  of  those 
which  are  of  marginal  utility  or  which  are 
unnecessary. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  Congress  one  year  after 
the  date  of  Its  appointment  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Commission  may  feel 
necessary  or  desirable  and  shall  complete  Its 
study  and  Invefitigation  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  Its  appointment. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  completion  of 
such  study  and  investigation  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  Its  findings  and  recommendations.  Upon 
the  transmission  of  such  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 


POWERS   OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  (Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  Executive  Director  and  other  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  tiUe  5,  United  States  C:ode, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  individ- 
uals. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may  hold 
such  hearings;  act  at  such  times  and  places; 
administer  such  oatlis;  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  the  chairman  of  any 
such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated 
member,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  Chairman,  or  member. 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  Inclu- 


sive of  the  Revised  Statutes  (US.C,  tiUe  2, 
sees.  193-194) .  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  To  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal  agencies,  private  firms. 
Institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  or  surveys. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  secure 
dlrecUy  from  any  executive  department  bu- 
reau agency,  board,  commission,  office,  inde- 
pendent establUhment.  or  instrumentality, 
information,  suggestion,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, office.  Independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnUh  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

APPBOPHIATIONS 

Sec  6  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIBI(X)FF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE   REORGANIZATION    LONG   OVERDUE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privUege  to  be  able  to  Introduce  today 
a  bill  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RraicoFF) 
caUing  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Hoover-type  commission  to  improve  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  was  Introduced  last  year  fol- 
lowing an  exhaustive  7-day  series  of 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization and  subsequenUy  passed 
unanimously  in  a  voice  vote  by  the  Sen- 
ate The  other  body  was  unable  to  con- 
sider it  in  the  time  remaining.  In  essence. 
this  legislation  would  create  a  blue-rib- 
bon panel  of  eight  individuals— four  ap- 
pointed by  the  President^two  from  the 
executive  brsuich  and  two  from  private 

life two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 

House  and  two  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  This 
group  would  assemble  an  expert  staff 
and.  like  the  previous  Hoover  Commis- 
sions study  the  management,  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  the  executive 
branch  for  a  2-year  period.  At  the  end 
of  this  examination,  the  Commission 
would  submit  Its  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  appro- 
priate executive  and  legislative  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of  such 
a  reorganization  study  are  many.  For 
example,  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
made  approximately  275  recommenda- 
tions of  which  72  percent  were  subse- 
quently adopted  in  whole  or  part.  The 
second  commission  proposed  roughly  314 
changes  of  which  77  percent  were  ac- 
cepted. 

The  costs  of  these  two  studies  were 
qtdte  low.  The  first  Hoover  Commission 
was  financed  by  an  appropriation  of 
$1  983,600.  The  second  received  appro- 
priations totalling  $2,848,534  of  which 
$83,527  was  subsequently  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  In  addition,  the  recommenda- 
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tloiu  of  the  flrA  Hoover  Commission 
alone  resulted  In  savings  of  more  than 
$7  billion,  not  to  mention  the  social  bene- 
fits that  flowed  from  the  improved  serv- 
ices Its  reforms  made  possible. 

Obviously  many  improvements  can  be 
produced  by  petiodlc  reviews  of  the 
bureaucracy  when  these  studies  are  con- 
ducted carefully,  professionally  and  at 
suitable  Interval*  The  latter  point  is 
most  Important,  fbr  just  as  it  is  unwise 
to  aUow  the  government  to  grow  like 
Topsy  without  ai>y  attempt  at  overall 
coordination,  it  is  equally  unwise  to  at- 
tempt complete  reviews  too  often.  Given 
the  effort  Involved  they  are  relatively  un- 
productive if  they'  follow  each  other  too 
closely.  In  this  case,  however,  a  thorough 
overhaul  is  long  overdue.  The  last  Hoover 
Commission  submitted  its  report  in 
1955 — 14^ears  ago.  In  that  time  Federal 
spending  has  more  than  doubled  and 
over  500,000  civilian  employees  have 
joined  the  Federal  payroll. 

Since  1955  a  host  of  new  programs  and 
agencies  had  been  created,  in  many  cases 
to  meet  urgent  needs  no  doubt,  but  un- 
fOrtunatMy  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  their  interrelationship  and  to 
their  effect  on  ex|lsting  programs.  The 
exact  scope  of  tikis  vast  proliferation 
may  never  be  posslsle,  but  in  an  attempt 
to  grasp  the  rough  outlines  of  what  has 
occiured  in  this  regard  I  asked  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  number  of 
new  agencies,  departments,  and  bureaus 
that  have  been  created  since  1955.  The 
LRS  first  completed  this  study  laist  year 
and  has  now  upiiated  it  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  [ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objettlon  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.)    ] 

Mr.  PEARSON,  ^r.  President,  partial 
as  the  figures  cited  in  this  report  may  be, 
they  nonetheless  indicate  a  startling 
growth  in  the  niunber  and  scope  of  new 
ofDces  and  functions  in  the  executive 
branch.  For  example,  shortly  after  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  created  it  had  a  staff  of 
21  and  a  budget  of]  roughly  $1.2  million. 
Just  3  years  later  w^  now  see  it  has  a  staff 
of  approximately  J85  and  a  budget  of 
$22.7  million.  Similarly  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  had  a  staff  of  428 
at  a  budget  of  roUghly  $200  million  in 
1965  and  today  it  has  a  staff  of  3.000  and 
a  budget  of  $2  billion— a  tenfold  budget- 
ary growth  in  4  years. 

These  and  oth^r  similar  examples 
show  that  in  the  1969  budget  nearly  $32 
billion  and  150,000  employees  are  com- 
mitted to  programs  begtm  since  the  last 
overview  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
was  undertaken.  Since  these  new  pro- 
grams were  begun,  to  most  instances  just 
1,  2,  3  or  4  years  a«o,  approximately  $17 
billion  and  nearly  60.000  employees  have 
been  allocated  to  their  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Inaugiiration  and 
expansion  of  these  programs  is  not  neces- 
sarily undesirable.  Our  country  is  faced 
with  a  large  numbef  of  rapidly  changing 
problems,  each  of  Irhlch  makes  Its  de- 
mands on  our  national  talent  and  treas- 
ury. We  must  also  hear  in  mind  that  the 
recent  outgrowth  la  Oovemment  spend- 
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Ing.  while  large  in  absolute  terms,  has 
actually  been  relatively  modest  in  com- 
parison to  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

In  1947,  for  example,  the  year  in  which 
the  first  Hoover  Commission  began  its 
work,  the  Federal  administrative  budget 
amounted  to  $38.9  billion.  By  1987,  this 
figure  had  reached  $125  billion.  Yet.  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct the  budget  declined  from  16.8  percent 
in  1947  to  16  percent  in  1967. 

Thus,  growth  per  se,  is  no  sure  gxilde- 
line  to  the  need  for  bureaucratic  reform. 
The  real  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
executive  branch  is  being  administered 
witli  maximum  efficiency.  And  it  is  by 
applying  this  yardstick,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  need  for  a  new  Hoover  Commis- 
sion becomes  most  apparent. 

For  example,  the  vast  proliferation  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in  recent 
years  indicates  an  incredibly  loose  con- 
trol and  lack  of  coordination  of  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  areas  of  national 
activity.  In  April  1964,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 239  such  programs.  Today 
there  are  over  400.  And  on  March  18, 
1967,  the  administration  predicted  these 
programs  may  quadruple  in  5  years. 
Today  these  programs  cost  over  $17  bil- 
lion a  year.  By  1973  this  cost  may  reach 
more  than  $60  billion.  If  these  vast  sums 
are  to  be  used  to  best  advantage,  more 
coordination  and  Improved  management 
techniques  will  be  necessary.  A  new 
Hoover  Commission  could  help  achieve 
these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  grants- 
in-aid  are  not  the  only  area  of  Federal 
activity  that  is  in  need  of  consolidation 
and  coordination.  Many  other  fields  of 
activity  are  equally  beset  with  over- 
lapping lines  of  authority  and  programs 
which  duplicate  each  other  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  For  example,  three  separate 
programs  are  attending  to  the  treatment 
of  deaf  children.  Thirty  are  involved  in 
teacher  training  activities.  Nine  pro- 
grams deal  with  job  recruitment,  while 
at  least  five  subsidize  on-the-job  train- 
ing projects.  Moreover,  15  different  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  are  now 
administering  79  different  training  and 
education  programs. 

A  special  study  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1966  investigated  Federal  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  results  were  indicative  of 
much  of  what  now  alls  the  bureaucracy. 
As  the  report  stated : 

The  Federal  Oovemment  now  spends 
nearly  94  billion  annually  on  research  and 
development  In  Its  own  laboratories,  but  It 
does  not  luiow  exactly  how  many  labora- 
tories It  has.  where  they  are.  what  kinds  of 
people  work  In  them  or  what  they  are  doing. 

The  report  went  on  to  note  that  over 
1,000  projects  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  on  environmental  pol- 
lution alone  were  l>eing  conducted  in  192 
Installations  involving  at  least  nine 
agencies  and  departments.  To  quote  the 
study : 

In  many  instances  this  work  was  indicated 
as  being  unrelated  to  the  primary  missions 
of  either  the  laboratories  or  the  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is  that  many  of 
these  programs  may  be  vitally  needed. 
But  many  of  them  may  not.  Given  the 
confusion  and  duplication  which  exists 
in  the  executive  branch  today,  however, 


no  one  can  say  for  sure  which  ones  are 
necessary  and  which  ones  are  not. 

In  addition,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
programs  which  meet  a  critical  need, 
their  ability  to  fulfill  their  role  may  be 
seriously  hampered  by  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  they  are  administered  and 
coordinated  with  related  projects.  A  new 
Hoover  Commission  may  not  cure  all 
these  ills,  but  it  certainly  should  at  least 
lessen  their  deleterious  effects. 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  branch  is 
aware  of  these  problems  and  has  been 
trying  to  deal  with  them.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, these  attempts  lack  the  objectiv- 
ity and  perspective  possessed  by  an  in- 
dependent outside  review  panel  such  as 
a  Hoover  Commission  equipped  with  the 
best  talent  and  a  broad  mandate  from 
Congress.  For  example,  the  need  for  co- 
ordination among  competing  or  related 
programs  and  departments  has  been  met 
by  a  veritable  explosion  of  interagency 
committees  that  have  proliferated  so 
rapidly  that  committees  have  actually 
been  created  to  coordinate  other  com- 
mittees. 

Thus  we  find  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  partici- 
pating in  a  total  of  41  Interagency 
agreements  and  accords.  He  is  also  repre- 
sented on  31  formal  and  informal  com- 
mittees, task  forces,  and  groups.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  the  chairman  of  six  interagency 
groups  and  sits  on  22  others.  He  also  may 
send  a  representative  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  yet  another  six.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  participates  in 
49  coordinating  projects  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  24.  And,  as  of 
July  1965,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
listed  roughly  320  interdepartmental 
projects,  understandings  and  committees 
in  which  it  participated. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and  on 
and  on.  For  example,  at  present  there 
are  approximately  33  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  296  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities. If  this  Government  is  to  meet 
the  rising  demands  that  are  being  made 
of  it  and  if  it  is  to  also  guarantee  the 
taxpayer  that  his  contribution  is  being 
fully  and  wisely  used,  we  simply  must 
act  now  to  control  and  coordinate  the 
many  new  functions  the  executive  branch 
has  assumed  in  the  14  years  since  the  last 
Hoover  Commission  completed  its  work. 
Not  to  do  so  may  mean  failure  in  many 
Important  problen  areas,  simply  because 
of  a  lack  of  coordination  and  modem 
management  techniques. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Hoover 
Commission  may  not  bring  any  reduction 
in  overall  spending,  but  at  least  by  look- 
ing at  the  total  picture  instead  of  bits 
and  pieces  it  should  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  Government  services  and  give 
the  taxpayer  more  for  his  money. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  aside  from 
reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency  we 
need  an  Independent  study  group  to  re- 
view the  many  facets  of  Federal  activity 
with  an  eye  to  future  needs  and  demands. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  prepare  to  meet 
these  challenges  in  a  coordinated  and  ra- 
tional way.  As  the  President-elect  him- 
self has  observed,  the  time  for  a  new 
look  at  the  executive  branch  Is  now.  Let 
us  act  quickly  to  meet  this  need  and  get 
on  with  the  examination  that  is  already 
long  overdue. 
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At  tiffl*  o«  crMtion 


AfMcir 


Statstory  authority 


Budget (data) 


Panonnal  (data) 


1969budfat 


JaiL  1, 1968;  pcnonnd 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  COMMISSIONS 

Adminlstrall*.  Conl.rence  of  the  Unit«l  St.t«     t^mIm ''1^*^24  VsM*'" 

Xdvisory  ComitiBjion  on^ntewvernmanfal  Ralatnns 73  Stat.  703,  Sept.  24^^19M- 


J150  ((DA)  1962). 

J35(1960) 

J612(1966). 

J655(1959) 

J20((OA)1962).. 
J2,590(1966).-.. 


Federal  Aviation  Agency.., l^^^LlVt^'VXofl^- 

Federal  Ma.it.me  CommBS»n ''~7t  840  Au^  "  ISei! 

Federal  RadiatK.n  CounciL --.--.-. 7^^uri^'''fuiv*29  I'sV'^' 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 7^121.  SS?,' July  14,'  I960:'" 


National  Capital  Transportation  Agency'...,  !^f»]-  "'■  '"'» 'Ji  'JSc" 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanitiaa. 79  Stat.  845,  Sept.  Z9,  ISW- 

U  S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis 
Water  Resources  Council. 


1%1. 


National  rounoaiion  Qii  iim  ni.ioi.u  ■............— hii,,,   Ktl    <:pnl  ?fi    196 

us.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 75  S  a  .  631.  Sep"  f  •.'^ 

lu.i.,  R.tniirri.^  Cnuncil  79  Stat.  244,  July /A  IS63 


$187,675  ((NOA)  1958) 
J1.163(1962) 


J30  ((OA)  1961). 
J145,491  (1959). 

$135(1961) 

$1,228(1966)... 
$1,033(1962)... 
$44(1966) 


1(1962) JZ78 n. 

5(1960) $539 S9. 

10(Jan  1,1966) »«79 10- 

650959): UfM 169. 

2(1963) »»--- 2 

314(1966) J12.772 379. 

22,763(1958) JM"-''^ 5i,"^ 

142  (Jan.  1. 1962) $3,654 250. 

$121 ?•  .^ 

■9"286(i959) $4,573,186 33.939. 

.  16(Jan.  1,  1%1) --...- ^c 

.  21  (Jan.  I,  1966) $22^00 ^ 

.  89(1962) $9.500 «'• 

14(1966) J3.926 30. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 


Office  of  the  Special  Representative  lor  Trade  Negotiations. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineermg 
Development 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (suc- 
cessor to  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service  and 
State  ASC  committees. 

Rural  Community  Development  Service  (superseded  Office 
of  Rural  Areas  Development). 

international  Agricultural  Development  Service 


72  Stat.  426,  July  29, 1958  !2S3(1962) 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  76  $464  (1963) 

Stat  1253,  June  8, 1962. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  15,  1963...  $400(1964) 

TSSUt.  508,  Aug.  20,  1964......  $211,234(1965). 

80sSt203  June  17  1966 $411>(1967)..   . 


14  (Jan.  1,1962) J^M      ... 

48  (Jan   1,1964) $2,320...- 

30(Jan.  1,1964) J"3      „ 

428(Jan.  1.1965) $1,996^782. 

17  (Jan.  1,1967) $1,662>.... 


26. 
64. 


...  29. 
...  3X102. 
...  Sil 


Economic  Research  Service 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration. 


Departmental  order,  June  5,    $726,020(1961). 
1961. 

DepartmenUI  order,  Feb.  4,    $187(1964) 

1965. 

Departmental  order,  Aug.  5 

Departmental  order,  Apr.  3.    $8.190 (1%2)... 

Seiretary's  memo,  May  8, 1967.  $2,380  (1967). 


6,615(Jan.  1,1962)...-  $647,057. 


4.864. 


31  (Jan  1,1966) J461 ^ 

58  (Jan  1   1964) $5,878  (OA)  (lunds  come    111. 

Irom  AID). 
957  (Jan.  1, 1962) $13,763 !.»»• 

209(1967) .-  »3,118 


178. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Area  Redevelopment  Administration. .  -  -   -^  -  ■ 

Economic  Development  Administration  (successor  to  ARA). 

Environmental  Science  Services  Administration  (consoli- 
dated Weather  Bureau,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Radio  Propagation  Laboratory). 

Office  of  Foreign  Commercial  Services 


75  Slat.  47.  May  1,  1961      »y?|  <}?«)- . 

79  Slat.  552,  Aug.  26, 1965 $55,160(1965). 


Bureau  of  International  Commerce  (successor  to  Bureau 
of  International  Business  Operations  and  Bureau  oHnter- 
natwnal  Programs,  operational  trom  Aug.  8.  1961,  to 
Feb.  1,  1%3).  ,^      . 

Office  of  State  Technical  Services 

US.  Travel  Service.    

Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Investments 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
July  13,  1965.  79  Stat  1318. 

Departmental  order  183, 

Feb.  1,  1963. 
Departmental  order  182,  Feb.  1, 
1%3. 


$139,863(1965). 


79Slat.679,  Sept.  14,  1965.. 
75Stat.  129,  June  29,  1961.. 
Executive  Order  11387,  Jan. 
1968. 


Total  internatunat 
Activities,  $10,026 
(1963). 

.  $1,461(1966) 

...  $1,481(1962) 


201  (Jan.  1,1962).....  See  EDA....        ..-.^--.  -  See  EDA. 

404  (Jan.  1,  1966) Total  economic  devetop-         966. 

ment  assistance, 

10.231  (Jan.  1,  1966).  .  $176,818 m.***- 

.  46(Jan.  1,1964) <*• 

769  (Jan  1  1964) Total  international  activi-       830. 

ties,  $25,295. 


4(lan.  1,1966) K,MO 

31  0«n.  >.  1962)----  $4.JO0. 


..  27. 
..  82. 
..  229  (estimate,  1969). 


~                       .     .    „                n.„rt»,.„f  .  Functions  and  duties  transterred  to  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  effective 

W,;.a'C^'n;e'"t';;i'ra^st^i:f,orarc"rl1l^^^^  ^rSuMIures  are  combined  tor  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 

bhrt  and  Its  functK)ns  transleVred  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  the  Department  of  ^^^f^^^l^^^]'^,  commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources. 
Transportation. 


DEPAHTMENT  OT  DEFENSE 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  four  major 
agencies  have  been  created  since  1955:  the 
Defense  Communications  Agency  (May  12, 
1960);  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(July  1.  1965);  the  Defuse  Intelligence 
Agency  (August  1,  1961);  and  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  (January  1.  1962).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons 
Project  of  1947  was  redesignated  the  Defense 


Atomic  Support  Agency  in  1959.  CJompara- 
tlve  budgetary  figures  are  not  readily  avaU- 
able  for  these  agencies,  however,  since  the 
budget  for  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
military  services  Is  broken  down  by  civilian 
and  military  ftinctlons  rather  than  by  line 
agency  activities. 

The  Reserve  Forces  BUI  of  Rights  and  VI- 
tallzatlon  Act  (Pi.  90-168).  enacted  Decem- 
ber 1  1967.  specified  that  one  of  the  seven 
Assistant   Secretaries  of  Defense  should   be 

(Dollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


designated  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  and  cre- 
ated a  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Act  also  Increased  the 
number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  from  three  to 
four  and  specified  that  one  of  them  should 
be  designated  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 


At  time  of  creation 


Now 


Agency 


Statutory  authority 


Budget (date) 


Personnel  (date) 


1969  budget 


Jan.  1, 1968;  personnel 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Environmental  Control 
(reorganization  in  Public  Health  Service). 

Bureau  of  Health   Manpo»»er  (reorganization  in  Public 

Health  Service).  .     .      .„..,.   u  .lo. 

Bureau  of  Health  Services  (reorganization  in  Public  Health 

Service). 


1     tnoiiui/iQ«;^  $221,224,  total  disease 

Departmental    order.    Jan.    1,    »l/s,*w>Vi»w); prevention  and  environ- 

1967.  mental  control. 

r»«•^/1<»;^  ....  $211,080,  total  health 
do $25,373(1966) manpower. 

t-MBi  ofifi  M9«6^  $461,584  total  health 

do $388,066  (1966) services. 


7,882. 


824. 
14,S7<. 


988 


A|Mey 
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fDofltr  tmoiinti  In  OnatMdsl 


SMatory  iuthottty 


At  Unm  tt  cimMm 


Bvdttt  (dM) 


PtnMn«l((Mt) 


19CS  budftt 


Presidmtial  l«n«r  to  ttM 
Saerttiry,  Jan.  27,  1961. 


0<ric«  of  Juvtnile   Dalinqikncy  and  youth  davalopniant    7S  Stat.  572,  S«pt.  22  1961 
jtaft  (authority  eipired  Juna  30,  1967;  naw  law  passad  ' 

in  1968.  Public  Law  90-445,  to  baimplamentad  in  1969). 

Bureau  of  Family  Servicas  (saa  Social  and  RehabilitatkMi 
Sarvica  balow). 

Administration  on  Aging  {in  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Sarvica  balow). 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  iervica  (raorganiiation  brought    Sacrettry  order  Aui  IS  1967 
together  Bureau  ot  Famikr  Services,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administratron.  Welfare  Administration.  Admin- 
istration an  Aging,  and  DKisNin  ot  Mental  Retardation  of 
Public  Health  Service).     , 

Bureau  ot  Drug  Abuse  CoMrol  (Reorganization  Plan  1  of 
1960  effective  Apr  8,  I|6<,  combined  the  Bureau  ot 
Drug  Abuse  with  the  olde^  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  Treas- 
ury, which  had  a  1969  budget  ol  $7,630,000  and  457 
employeas  as  ol  Jan  1,  1|68,  and  created  a  new  Bureau 
ot  Narcotics  and  Dangaraiij  Drugs  in  the  Oapartmant  a( 
Justice). 


Departmental  order,  January 

1962. 
79  SUt.  218,  July  14,  1965... 


79  SUt  226.  July  IS,  1965 


}S2,902  (1963) 101  (Jan.  1,  1964) }S8,800,  total  assiatanca 

to  refugees  in  tlia 
United  States. 

tl,386(1962) 9(1962) J20,0OC (proposal  for 

separate  transmittal). 

»,708X1963) 377  (Jan.  I,  1962) 

.  J2.191(1966) 47  (Jan.  1,  1966) 

.  $4,694.634(1967) 1,861  (Jm.  1.  1968)....  16.643,700 


Jan.  1, 1968;  panonnel 

1S3  (estimated  1969). 
41  (astifflitwl  1969). 


Jl,037  ((OA)  1966).        305  (Jan.  1,  1967). 


$8,330. 


1,861. 


4«. 


OEPARTIMENT 


)F  THE  INTERIOR 


Office  ol  Minerals  and  Solii 

Minerals  Mobilization). 
Oil  Import  Administration. 


Ort  Import  Apoaals  Board. 
OBice  ot  CoAUiesearch  . 
Bureau  of  (^mmercial  Fisha(ias. 


Bureau  ol  Sport  Fisheries  a^d 
Bureau  ot  Outdoor  Recrealiqo 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Con  rol 


Water  Resources  Counci'  rei^esantalive  staff. 

Office  ot  Marine  Resources. 

Office  of  Water  Resources  R^earch. 


0[PARTME^T  OF  JUSTICE 


Community  Relations  Service 
Dapartmantby  Civil  Righ  s 
Justice  Department  by  Rfoi 
effective  Apr  22.  1966). 

Civil  Rights  Division 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administratiefl 


In    the   D«partme  at 
power    AdmlnlstraU  in. 


AfMcy 


POST  OFFICE 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Engil 


Fuels  (succassor  to  Oflica  of 


DtjMrtmMtal  order,  Nov.  2 

1962. 
Prasidantial  proclamation 

Mar.  10. 1§59. 

.do. 


WiWIifa . 

AdministratiMi. 


74  Slat  336,  July  7  1960. 
TOSIal  1119.  Aug.  8,  1956 
(operational  Nov  6,  1956). 
.do. 


$95(1964)(estimated     15  (1964)  (estimated)  7  (Jan.  1  1969). 

eipanditures). 
$68 ((OA)  1960)  6(Jan  1,1961) $267 (NOA) 14 (Jan.  1,  1969). 

»((OA)1960) 2(Jan.  1.1961) $15(N0A) 2 (Jan.  1. 1969). 

Hr$iS*,'Liv   lOan.  1,1961) $14,d00 25  (estimated  1968) 

$16,420(1958) 1,M9(1957)...   $51.946 22« 


.  Apt.  2.1962 

79  Stat  903.  Oct  2,  1965 

(operational  May  10,  1966). 
Secretary  order  Dec  28  1%7. 
Secretary  order  Oct.  22,  1968. 
78Stat  329July  17,  1964.... 


$40.864(1958) 2.124(1957) ...  $102,213. 

$969(1963) 126(1963) $160,406. 

$116,509(1966) $248,000. 


IT 

2,2M. 


2. 


$1.355(1965) 5(Jan.  1.1965) $11,020 .:.:  42 (estimated  1969) 


(established  in  Commerce    78  Stat  241  July  2  1964 
Act  ol  1964^tra»iferred  to  »    .        - 

rganuation  Plan  1  ot  1966 


$493(1965) 33  (Jan.  1,1965) $2,808(NOA). 


112. 


71  Stat  634,  Sept.  9, 1957 
82  Stat  197,  June  19, 1968. 


$483  (OA)  civil  rights     $3,097  (NOA)  civil  rights        208. 

matters.                                                              matters. 
$63,000  (NOA) 100  (Jan.  3, 


OZPABTMJ  ENT    OP   LABOE 


Of   Labor,   the   Man- 
the  Labor  Manage- 


ment Services  Administration,  and  the  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards  Administration  repre- 
sent major  reorganizations  within  the  De- 
partment. However,  since  these  changes  In- 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousands 


volved  principally  a  restructuring  of.  activi- 
ties already  being  carried  out  by  agencies  in 
the  Department,  they  have  not  been  In- 
cluded In  this  report. 


StaWory  authority 


At  time  ol  creation 


Budget  (date) 


Personnel  (date) 


1969  budget 


Jan.  1, 1968,  personnel 


DEPARTMENT 

leering. 80  Stat  262,  July  5,  1966. 


Postal  data  centers 4- Flaeall964.. 

DEPARTMEIIT  OF  STATE 

Agency  lor  I  ntarnational  Dav^lopnient 75  Stat  445  Sept.  4  1961 

(operational  Nov.'3, 1961). 


Peace  Corps. 


NEW  DEP/lflTMENTS 


75  Stat  612.  Sept  22,  1961. 


$11,592(0 A)  (re-  $36,386  (research,  develop-    432. 

search,  develop-                                               ment,  and  engineering 
ment  and  engineer-                                            activities), 
ing  activities). 
l,414(Jan.  1,  1965) 1,524. 

$1,836,000(1962)  15, 393  (Jan.  1,  1962)..  $2.264,000 VM*. 

(expenditures). 

$11,409  (expenditures)  418  (Jan.  1,  1962) $109,922  1653 

(1962).  ' 


Department  of  Housing  and  U  tan  Development 79  Stat  667  Sept  9  1965 

„      ..       .   ,  ^  (eHeetiveNov.  9,  1965). 

Department  of  TransportatiOfl 80Stit931  Oct  15  1966 

(effective  Apr.  1.  i967). 


National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  (under  Federal  Highway  80  Stat  791  Sept  9  1966 
Administration  in  Departmaxt  of  TransportationX 

National  Transportation  Safem  Board 80Stat935  Oct  15  1966 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 80  Stat  932  Oct  15'  1966 

Urban    Mass    Transportation   Admlnatratiaa  (translerred  Reorianization  Plan'2  ot  1968 

from  Department  of  Housiag  and  Urban  Development;  (effective  May  7   196J8- 

P'ogram  o(  grants  lor  urban  mass  transportation  author-  implemented  July  1   1968) 

izedby78SUt  302,  July  9,^964)  ^           ™ju,..  i^oo;. 

JUOICIAlI  BRANCH 
Federal  judicial  center 


$767,080(1966)... 

$1,276,338(1966) 
(reflects  amounb 
spent  on  activitias 
now  in  Department 
of  Transportatien 
which  were  formerly 
in  other  depart- 
mentsX 


13,472  (Jan.  1, 
1966). 


$1.756,058.. 
$6,281,677. 


..  14,631. 
.  57.926. 


159  (1966). 


$3,980,484(1967) 52(1967).... 

$9,592(1967) l,o65(l«7). 

$60,000  ((OA)  1965) 

(urban  mass  trans- 
portation grants). 


.  J123.000 273. 

$4,209,022 230. 

$28.152. 1,175. 

$149,610  (uriMn  mass 
transportation  grants). 


81  Stat  664,  Dec  20, 1967. 


{75  (estimatwl  1968) $500. 


4  (Dec  1,1961). 
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ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In- 
troduced, along  with  17  cosponsors,  Sen- 
ate Joint  ResoluUon  12,  which  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
form the  electoral  college.  The  cospon- 
sors are  as  follows: 

Senators  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Sparkman, 
Miller.  Bypd  of  West  Virginia,  Williams 
of  Delaware,  Dominick,  Hrdska,  Cotton, 
Thurmond,  Fong,  Courtis,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Stennis,  Tower,  Boggs,  Hansen, 

and  CJCLDWATER. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
my  proposal  calls  for  electors  chosen  pri- 
marily by  districts.  This  procedure  strikes 
at  the  very  core  of  what  all  observers 
see  as  the  major  fault  in  the  present  sys- 
tem—the unit  vote.  Under  the  district 
plan  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
a  candidate  gaining  a  narrow  victory  in 
a  State  to  capture  all  of  that  State's  elec- 
toral votes.  It  would  instead  break  up  the 
electoral  vote  according  to  the  decisions 
of  the  voters  making  the  final  outcome 
more  representative  of  the  electorate. 

There  are  other  weaknesses  In  the  ex- 
isting electoral  college  system  and  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  12  would  correct 
these  also.  The  most  prominent^and 
most  publicized — is  the  errant  elector. 
My  resolution  makes  it  impossible  to  have 
a  repeat  of  the  event  we  experienced  in 
the  last  election  when  a  North  Carolina 
elector  pledged  to  one  candidate  voted  for 
another.  The  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12  clearly  states  that  if  an 
elector  votes  contrary  to  his  previously 
declared  choice,  his  vote  nevertheless 
shall  be  counted  as  a  vote  cast  in  accordr 
ance  with  his  declaration.  We  have  re- 
tained the  office  of  elector  for  constitu- 
tional and  symbolic  reasons  but  we  have 
stripped  it  of  all  discretionary  power. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  date  I  expect 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12  more  thoroughly,  but  at  the 
present  time  I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  that  the  district  system  has  an  over- 
riding virtue.  It  is  simple,  corrective,  non- 
controversial,  and  fair  alike  to  all  States 
and  areas  and  therefore  possible  of  being 
ratified  by  our  State  legislatures.  At  a 
time  when  electoral  college  reform  is 
badly  needed,  I  hope  we  will  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  and  pursue  a  plan  that  is 
possible  of  being  enacted  rather  than 
one  that  is  visionary. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  need 
to  replace  the  electoral  college  with  the 
direct  vote.  The  idea,  I  admit,  is  appeal- 
ing at  the  first  glance  but  a  more 
thoughtful  examination  shows  its  faults. 
There  are  simply  too  many  drawbacks: 
Federal  control  of  elections,  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  damage  done  to  our  two-party 
system,  the  added  uncertainty,  and  many 
others. 

Above  all.  however,  is  the  question  of 
whether  a  direct  election  plan  could  be 
ratified  by  the  States.  The  answer,  I  be- 
lieve, is  clearly  "No."  Simple  arithmetic 
shows  that  13  States  can  block  ratifica- 
tion and  there  are  over  twice  that  num- 
ber of  States  that  would  lose  their  power 
and  their  identity  under  the  direct  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
achieve  electors^  college  reform  this  year. 


If  we  are  to  do  so,  however.  It  will  be 
by  adopting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 
or  something  very  close  to  it.  I  Invite  all 
serious  supporters  of  meaningful,  effec- 
tive electoral  college  reform  to  support 
the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12  during  this  session  of  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXn 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate greatly  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  soon 
have  a  momentous  and  historic  vote. 
Unfortimately,  imder  the  intended  rul- 
ing of  the  Vice  President,  the  real  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  the  Senate  will  cast 
a  majority  vote  for  cloture  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  resolution  to  amend 
rule  XXn.  Every  Senator  knows  that 
there  will  be  more  than  a  one-third  vote 
of  the  Senate  against  the  cloture  motion, 
but  the  Vice  President  has  advised  the 
Senate  that  in  case  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate,  but  less  than  two-thirds, 
is  cast  for  cloture  he  intends  to  ignore 
section  2  of  rule  XXm  and  to  rule  that 
cloture  has  been  invoked  and  to  then  ap- 
ply the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  to  limit 
debate  of  Senators  after  such  announced 
cloture  to  1  hour  for  each  Senator. 

Since  it  is  my  strong  view  that  the  in- 
tended ruling  of  the  Vice  President  is 
wholly  wrong,  I  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  such  ruling  in  the  event 
a  majority  vote,  but  a  vote  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  present  and  voting, 
is  cast  for  cloture. 

First.  In  such  case,  his  ruling  and 
declaration  of  cloture  would  be  a  serious 
and  perhaps  a  fatal  blow  against  the 
character  of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing 
body. 

Second.  Such  a  ruling  would  be  a  seri- 
ous and  perhaps  a  fatal  blow  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Senate  as  the  stable  body  of 
our  Union  as  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  preserved  by  the  Senate 
throughout  its  180  years. 

Third.  Such  a  ruling  would  be  an  in- 
comprehensible act  on  the  part  of  the 
Vice  President  since  he  voted  for  the 
present  rule  XXll  as  one  of  the  72  Sen- 
ators who  voted  on  January  12,  1959,  to 
create  the  present  rule  XXII  and  section 
2ofruleXXin. 

Fourth.  The  ruUng  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  impossible  to  understand  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  rule  XXn,  as 
well  as  section  2  of  rule  XXXn,  was  of- 
fered on  January  7,  1959,  by  his  present 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  Senator  Johnson,  of  Texas,  on  be- 
half of  himself;  Senator  Hayden,  of  Ari- 
zona;   Senator    Dirksen,    of    Illinois; 


Senator  Mansfield,  of  Montana;  Sena- 
tor Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts;  and 
Senator  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire, 
constituting  all  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  at  that 
time. 

Fifth.  The  intended  ruling  of  the  Vice 
President  is  contrary  to  the  previous 
precedents  of  the  Senate  set  by  the  rul- 
ings of  previous  Vice  Presidents  and  even 
by  the  ruling  of  the  present  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  1957.  From  the  face  of  the  Parli- 
amentarian of  the  Senate,  which  I  ob- 
served at  the  time  the  Vice  President  was 
making  the  ruling,  I  believe  there  was  no 
more  shocked  person  than  he  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  Vice  President  Humphrey 
announced  his  intended  ruling. 

Sixth.  The  intended  ruling  of  the  Vice 
President,  while  recognizing  that  the 
question  is  a  constitutional  one,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  does  not  intend  to  al- 
low the  Senate  the  privilege  of  debate 
as  well  as  a  direct  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  his  proposed 
ruling. 

Seventh.  The  proposed  ruling  of  the 
Vice  President  would  take  rule  XXII  and 
rule  XXXn  and  give  full  recognition 
and  effect  to  all  portions  thereof  except 
to  the  portion  requiring  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  for  the  adoption  of  cloture 
and  the  provision  for  continuity  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  from  one  Congress 
to  the  next  unless  they  are  changed  as 
provided  by  the  rules  themselves.  By 
such  action  the  Vice  President,  by  his 
sole  action,  would  create  a  new  rule  of 
cloture  by  majority  vote  applicable  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  frequently 
considered  and  refused  to  adopt  any  rule 
of  majority  cloture.  The  Vice  President, 
a  member  of  the  executive  department, 
would  thus  create  a  new  rule  of  cloture 
for  the  Senate,  by  his  own  fiat,  for  which 
he  has  no  authority  of  any  kind. 

Once  again  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

no  further  requests  to  speak.  Therefore, 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,      , 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  he  has  8  minutes 
remaining  of  his  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Then,  Mr.  President, 

1  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  (j€orgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  vital 
issue  that  will  <XMne  before  the  Senate  at 
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this  session.  It  is  ^^anllestly  impossible 
to  deal  with  its  ma<»y  facets  in  the  space 
of  10  minutes.  I  d()  wish  to  touch  on  a 
few  highlights. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  represent  the 
less  populous  and  $maller  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  in  jhe  Senate  that  the 
adoption  of  any  suflh  drastic  policy  as  is 
now  proposed  will  deprive  them  of  the 
only  weapon  that  representatives  of  such 
States  have  to  protect  the  rights  of  their 
people.  The  Senate  and  its  rules  are  the 
last  citadel  where  these  States  are  af- 
forded an  equal  chapice  with  their  larger 
neighbors.  J 

Every  man  who  \i&s  ever  served  as  a 
delegate  from  a  small  State  to  a  political 
convention,  where  presidents  are  nomi- 
nated and  platfom^s  are  written,  knows 
that  they  are  often  \ost  and  almost  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  huge  delegations  from 
the  populoias  Statesj  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible for  their  R«  presentatives  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. States  that  Have  2,  4.  6,  7,  8,  or 
even  10  Representatives  are  at  an  ob- 
vious disadvantage  :  n  dealing  with  those 
that  have. 25,  35,  oi  41  Representatives. 
Ofttlme^_ynder  th«  rules  of  that  body, 
they  must  go  on  thitir  knees  to  get  even 
5  or  10  minutes  to  present  the  views  of 
their  people.  It  is  aiiiazing  to  see  Repre- 
sentatives from  theae  States  support  the 
pending  proposition.  There  has  never 
been  an  issue  pres<  nted  that  more  as- 
serts the  doctrine  t  lat  the  end  justifies 
the  means. 

The  proposal  of  tne  Vice  President  to 
substitute  his  views  ;or  such  parts  of  the 
rules  as  he  sees  fit  not  only  flouts  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Senate  to 
make  its  own  rules  i  n  such  manner  as  it 
may  determine,  but  s  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  a  government  of  a  man  instead 
of  a  government  ol  law.  There  will  be 
many  cases  where  Senators  will  have 
little  choice,  no  voice  and  no  rights,  if 
this  proposal  prevails.  Rule  XXII  will 
be  a  gag  rule  that  is  more  summary  and 
less  justified  than  is  the  gag  of  the  Pre- 
vious Question  in  t  le  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  in  tlie  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  ihe  question  of  rep- 
resentation in  our  1(  gislative  bodies  was 
the  rock  on  which  the  Convention  all  but 
foundered.  The  mo  it  difficult  question 
faced  by  the  Founding  Fathers  was  in 
finding  some  place  iti  our  system  where 
the  least  populous  States — the  smaller 
States,  if  you  will — ^,ould  have  an  equal 
chance  to  protect  their  rights  in  a  rep- 
resentative government  joined  in  a  re- 
public of  SUtes. 

The  greatest  genius  of  that  Convention 
was  the  creation  of  the  Senate.  The 
representatives  of  th< ;  small  States  in  the 
convention  had  the  "ision  to  resist  until 
they  secured  a  foruja  of  equality.  They 
even  exacted  a  pledi  e  and  wrote  it  into 
the  Constitution  that  equality  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Seni  ite  could  not  be  de- 
nied any  State  excepi  i  by  its  own  consent. 
The  trend  of  the  t  mes  frankly  causes 
me  to  fear  that  thr<  ugh  similar  tactics 
to  those  being  emplotfed  here  a  way  will 
be  found  to  eliminate  that  provision. 

If  the  Presiding  O  Beer  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  not  a  legislate  ir  but  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
can  by  raw  power  dor  a  judicial  robe  and 


declare  invalid  such  portions  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  of  which  he  disapproves — 
all  enacted  by  the  Senate  under  its  con- 
stitutional rulemaking  power — if  be  can 
so  manipulate  these  rules  as  to  gag  the 
Senate  completely  to  any  discussion  of 
his  illegal  decisions  as  this  would  do 
under  the  provision  of  rule  XXII  of 
which  he  approves,  preventing  debate  on 
a  motion  to  table,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  wedded  as  it  is  to  the 
one-man,  one-vote  doctrine,  can  find  a 
way  to  void  the  constitutional  provision 
which  seeks  to  assure  all  States,  great 
and  small,  equal  representation  in  this 
body. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  slay  one 
of  the  fictitious  hobgoblins  which  has 
been  used  to  defend  this  shocking,  this 
outrageous,  this  unfair  proposal.  It  is 
the  Innuendo  that  this  ruling  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  promotion  of  civil 
rights  leiglslation.  No  honest  man  who 
has  served  in  this  body  over  the  past  10 
years  can  possibly  accept  that  argument. 
The  Senate  has  invoked  cloture  In  every 
case  within  the  last  decade  where  civil 
rights  bills  were  not  brought  to  a  vote 
when  the  leadership  desired.  Not  a  single 
civil  rights  bill  has  been  defeated  or 
postponed  within  the  past  decade  for  as 
much  as  a  year  by  what  some  please  to 
call  the  filibuster. 

They  argue  that  most  of  the  southern 
Senators  are  opposed  to  this  Illegal  pro- 
cedure. Let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  of 
that  fact.  I  am  proud  that  a  majority 
of  the  southern  Senators  are  Senate  men 
who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution 
of  government  and  that  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  Senate  means  more  to 
them  than  temporary  political  adulation. 
Mr.  President,  the  claim  that  civil 
rights  is  involved  is  false.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  force  gives  such  great  momen- 
tum to  this  movement  and  this  unusual 
procedure.  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  man  who  Is  salesman  enough  to  sell 
this  scheme  to  ravish  the  Senate  even 
to  the  Senators  of  some  of  the  smaller 
States  has  some  design  or  purpose.  By 
striking  down  the  protection  that  the 
Senate  rules  provide  for  a  minority  or 
for  the  individual  Senator,  there  is  some 
purpose  at  work  that  bodes  no  good  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  a  State  with  a 
population  above  the  average.  If  the  Sen- 
ate as  now  constituted  is  revolutionized 
by  the  rules  or  by  changing  the  method 
of  representation,  my  State  would  not 
suffer.  But,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has 
tried  to  be  truly  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  and  a  Senate  man,  I  believe  the 
Senate  is  the  most  important,  vital  organ 
in  our  whole  system  of  government  and 
is  the  only  fonmi  where  any  minority 
or  any  State  or  any  Individual  Member 
may  express  himself.  I  have,  therefore, 
always  fought  to  the  limits  of  my  ability 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  Senate  in  the 
form  envisioned  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  majority  in  this  body  or  in  any 
legislative  body  does  not  need  the  protec- 
tion of  any  rules.  The  majority,  in  the 
absence  cf  rules,  can  use  raw  political 


power  to  run  roughshod  over  the  minor- 
ity. The  rules  of  the  Senate  not  only  pro- 
pose orderly  procedure,  but  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  minorities  down  to  in- 
dividual Senators.  What  we  are  asked  to 
do  here  now  on  the  dictum  of  the  Pre- 
siding OfiBcer  is  to  disregard  our  rules 
and  give  him  power  over  the  Senate  by  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair  to  Impose  gag  rule 
of  the  worst  sort — by  a  bare  majority.  I 
know  that  there  will  be  those  who  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
follow  this  policy  and  find  a  way  to  im- 
pose cloture  by  a  three-fifths  vote.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  idea. 

All  admit  that  the  Chair's  edict  In  this 
case  institutes  gag  rule  by  majority  in 
the  Senate.  Even  if  you  determine  upon 
a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  to 
gag  the  remainder  today,  what  will  be 
your  position  next  month,  and  the 
month  following  and  in  the  next  Con- 
gress if  this  issue  is  presented  in  the 
same  fashion  again?  You  must  admit 
that  under  the  Chair's  rule,  three-fifths 
is  as  unconstitutional  as  two-thirds.  If 
this  ruling  is  followed,  and  majority  is 
postponed  by  a  substitute  of  three-fifths, 
this  same  process  can  revert  to  gag  rule 
by  a  bare  majority  of  one  anytime  the 
question  is  raised  In  similar  fashion  and 
every  honest  man  who  has  analyzed  this 
proposal  knows  that  this  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  about  15  more  seconds,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  any  of  these  beliefs, 
we  are  living  in  an  age  where  men  con- 
tend that  God  is  dead  and  that  Holy 
Writ  is  only  ancient  family  histories  or 
allegories  or  a  munber  of  fables.  I  am 
neither  a  prophet  nor  a  son  of  a  prophet, 
but  I  state  without  equivocation  that 
whatever  Senators  may  believe  about  the 
Bible,  they  will  do  well  to  recall  the  his- 
tory of  Mordecai  and  Haman.  Some  of 
you  who  are  going  through  with  this 
scheme  will  find  that  you  have  acted  the 
part  of  Haman  building  the  gallows  high 
to  hang  Mordecai.  I  fear  that  many  of 
you  who  are  espousing  this  illegal  and 
unprecedented  ravishment  of  the  rules 
will  eventually  suffer  from  their  appli- 
cation, as  Haman  on  the  gallows  built 
for  Mordecai. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
.stands  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  28  minutes.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

I  mean  no  discourtesy  to  the  Chair, 
and  certainly  no  discourtesy  to  my 
friends  over  here,  if  once  in  a  while  I 
turn  my  back;  but  I  do  want  to  have 
something  very  emphatic  to  say  to  those 
who  travel  imder  the  Republican  ban- 
ner. In  a  little  while  you  are  going  to 
vote.  The  occupant  of  the  chair  will  put 
the  question.  We  know  what  the  ruling 
of  the  Vice  President  is  going  to  be. 
There  will  be  an  appeal,  if  necessary,  and 
there  can  be  no  debate  on  that  appeal. 
We  take  it  or  we  leave  it,  and  then  we 
see  where  we  go  from  there. 
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For  180  years  we  have  been  proclaim- 
ing the  glory  of  this  free  constitutional 
system  of  government.  The  House,  whose 
Members  have  2-year  terms,  has  the 
power  to  originate  revenue  bills.  The 
Senate,  whose  Members  are  elected  for 
6 -year  terms,  has  the  power  of  con- 
firmation of  treaties  and  nominations. 
The  President,  who  is  elected  for  a  4- 
year  term,  has  the  power  of  veto.  The 
Constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
Congress   the   power   to   override   that 

veto. 

In  the  marble  citadel  across  from  this 
Capitol  sits  the  Supreme  Court,  a  third, 
independent  arm  of  government,  which, 
since  the  days  of  John  Marshall,  has 
been  able  to  strike  down  and  invalidate 
any  contravention  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Congress.  Beau- 
tifully balanced;  but  there  is  one  im- 
balance, and  not  even  George  Washing- 
ton recognized  It.  for,  if  one  looks  at 
his  Farewell  Address,  he  adjured  his 
coimtrymen  against  factionalism.  Even 
he  could  not  put  his  finger  on  this.  He 
should  have  been  able  to  see  it,  with 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  expressing  dia- 
metrically opposed  views.  That  imbal- 
ance lies  with  the  people  on  election  day. 
I  am  talking  now  from  35  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
came  here  in  March  1933.  I  saw  what 
happened  to  this  Government.  The  voters 
turned  out  because  of  irritation.  The 
depression  had  begun  with  Black  Friday 
in  October  1929.  They  sent  313  Democrats 
to  the  House  and  117  Republicans.  That 
was  2'/2  to  1. 

We  thought  the  damage  would  be 
ameliorated  2  years  later.  Instead  of  that, 
the  Democratic  Party  gained  another 
nine  and  we  lost  14  more. 

In  1936  we  went  to  the  country  with 
Landon  and  Knox,  thinking  we  could 
sell  this  cotmtry  with  that  homely  back- 
ground. As  Farley  put  it,  we  got  Maine 
and  Vermont.  We  ended  with  333  seats 
for  the  Democrats  as  the  majority  party 
and  89  of  us  Republicans.  No  wonder 
they  taunted  us.  I  remember  a  Congress- 
man from  Kansas  who  said  to  me  on 
the  floor,  "You  can  hold  a  convention  in 
a  telephone  booth."  There  were  19  Re- 
publicans on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
body,  not  enough  even  to  grease  a  skillet, 
if  I  may  use  that  homely  term. 

So  the  New  Deal  began  imfolding.  The 
first  bill  was  aimed  at  safeguarding  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  In  my  rural 
lack  of  knowledge,  I  voted  against  it.  I 
was  only  one  of  a  few.  My  office  was  so 
littered  with  letters  and  telegrams  that 
I  could  hardly  get  in.  My  best  friends 
telegraphed  me  and  said,  "You  one- 
termer."  That  was  the  Irritation  and 
emotionalism  that  beset  the  country  at 
that  time.  I  saw  my  political  career 
foimder  right  then  and  there,  and  It  was 
the  one  thing  I  wanted  to  do.  I  voted 
against  It  and  the  taunts  came.  There 
was  a  bank  holiday.  Fortimately,  I  had 
a  little  cash  to  stake  some  of  my  con- 
stituents who  got  caught  here. 

There  was  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  under  which  were  suspended 
the  antitrust  laws. 

There  was  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  the  so-called  3  A's,  under 
which  we  "plowed  iinder."  As  Congress- 


man Short,  of  Missouri,  said,  "Thank 
God  I  came  before  Herur  Wallace.  I  was 
the  youngest  of  11  children,  and  he  might 
have  plowed  me  under  In  that  program." 
Then  came  the  Wagner  Act. 
Then  came  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  After  aU  these  years  it 
Is  beginning  to  lose  its  luster.  In  the 
Finance  Committee  I  know  there  are 
letters  transmitted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  indicate  the  Japanese  steel- 
makers and  the  European  steelmakers 
are  willing  to  be  a  little  more  restrained 
In  getting  some  of  our  market. 

They  had  better,  because  we  may  have 
to  put  it  on  them  before  we  get  through. 
Since  1958,  the  increase  in  steel  im- 
ports Is  equal  to  136,000  job  opportuni- 
ties; and  that  is  no  hay,  even  in  a  big 
country.  ^         .   . 

There  came  the  Silver  Purchase  Act, 
to  get  silver  into  our  monetary  stock  in 
a  raUo  of  16  to  1.  We  needed  sUver  like 
I  needed  a  hole  in  my  head.  Once  I  got 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  repeal 
it,  and  the  silver  Senators  just  threw 
it  In  the  ashcan  when  it  got  over  here. 
I  had  an  idea  what  was  planned. 

Then  came  gold  devaluation.  I  re- 
member the  chilly  day  when  the  ther- 
mometer went  down,  and  we  took  so 
many  grains  of  fine  gold  out  of  the  dol- 
lar  I  never  expected  to  see  that  day. 

It  was  endless.  But  Franklin  Roose- 
velt said,  "We  are  creating  Instruments 
of  power."  That  is  what  he  said.  And  he 
referred  to  the  haves  as  economic  roy- 
alists. ,  _,^ 

It  was  the  tyrarmy  of  the  majority. 
It  was  the  arrogant  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It  hap- 
pens always,  because  that  is  the  nature 
of  the  human  brute. 

But  at  long  last,  the  Court  moved  m. 
The  Schechter  case  came  up — the  sick 
chicken  against  the  blue  eagle— and  the 
sick  chicken  knocked  out  the  blue  eagle, 
thank  God. 

Then  came  the  AAA.  It  was  struck 
down  in  the  Court.  What  was  the  re- 
sponse from  the  White  House?  "We  will 
get  judges  who  will  do  our  bidding." 
And  up  to  this  body  came  the  Court- 
packing  bill. 

Thsmk  God,  there  were  a  few  courage- 
ous, diligent  Senators  who  stood  their 
ground  and  carried  that  fight  to  the 
country.  It  reminds  me  of  what  Senator 
Russell  has  often  said  In  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  fight:  "We  ask  only 
to  inform  the  country.  We  ask  only  for  a 
fair  shake  from  the  press,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  express  ourselves  here."  He 
has  said  it  a  hundred  times  on  this  floor, 
because  he  Is  a  fair  man. 

So  with  the  Court-packing  bill:  How 
inform  the  country?  What  was  the 
weapon?  One  weapon,  and  only  one. 
Talk.  That  is  all  they  had:  Freedom  to 
talk.  And,  of  course,  the  press  picked  It 
up.  There  came  an  avalanche  of  mall 
and  telegrams  and  people,  and  they 
rolled  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  back 
on  his  court-packing  bUl.  That  is  what 
happened,  because  this  was  an  ungagged 
body. 

This  effort  to  limit  goes  way  back  to 
1789.  Perhaps  the  major  effort  to  limit 
talk  goes  back  to  1841.  Strangely  enough, 
most  of  the  bills  that  were  filibustered 


passed  Congress,  because  the  necessary 
modiflcations  and  the  necessary  changes 
were  made. 

Now  there  was  a  long  period  when 
there  was  no  particular  interest  in  rule 
XXn,  and  then  it  came  on  again  in  con- 
nection with  civil  rights.  I  ought  to  know. 
Virtually  every  major  civil  rights  bill 
since  1959  was  written  in  my  office  down 
the  corridor.  The  Vice  President  of  this 
country  sat  arotmd  the  table.  The  major- 
ity leader,  myself,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  staffs — we  had  them  all  there,  work- 
ing early  and  late,  over  the  year.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
will,  I  think,  bear  that  out,  because  he 
was  a  yeoman  in  that  fight. 

We  finally  got  some  civil  rights.  And 
so,  in  connection  with  civil  rights,  I 
know  what  happened.  I  was  on  both  sides 
of  this  filibuster  thing,  and  on  both  sides 
of  cloture.  Ask  our  former  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  I  almost  got  on  my  knees, 
in  1964,  and  said,  'Barry,  give  us  a  vote 
for  the  cloture." 

He  said,  "My  conscience  will  not  per- 
mit it." 
That  is  as  far  as  It  went. 
Wliere  Is  Milt  Yootjo?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  got  almost  venal  with  him.  1 
said,  "I  need  your  vote  for  cloture.  This 
is  Ike's  bill;  we  have  got  to  have  it." 

He  said,  "I  have  never  voted  for  clo- 
ture." 

I  said,  "Milt,  this  time  you  will  have 
to."  I  said,  "You  owe  it  to  me.  Who  went 
out   and  keynoted   your   convention   in 
North  Dakota?" 
He  said,  "You  did." 

I  said,  "Who  went  out  to  other  places 
in  North  Dakota?" 
"You  did." 
I  said.  'Pay  me  back." 
It  was  for  keeps.  And,  gentlemen,  this 
is  for  keeps.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  vote  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  ought 
to  be  solid  on  this  thing,  against  what  is 
about  to  take  place. 

I  was  on  one  side  of  this  fight  In  con- 
nection with  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  They  wanted  to  take  section 
14(b)  out  of  that  act.  In  so  doing,  they 
would  have  killed  the  right-to- work  acts 
in  at  least  18  States. 

Those  smart  boys  know  what  they  are 
about.  We  had  several  speech  factories 
going.  The  President  asked  me  to  come 
to  the  White  House.  He  said,  "Why  do 
you  do  this  tome?  ' 

I  said,  "You  are  wrong,  and  I  am 
right."  I  said,  "This  is  the  best  discipli- 
nary weapon  that  union  men  have  got 
against  officers  who  go  in  for  pecula- 
tions and  peccadillos  of  one  kind  or 
another." 

And  we  won,  because  the  proposal  was 
withdrawn.  It  would  have  been  a  dis- 
service to  the  country  If  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  was  not  that  we  were  trying  to 
change  the  rule.  We  went  out  the  right 
way,  and  tried  to  get  the  votes  imder 
the  existing  rule.  We  lived  with  the  rule, 
and  that  ought  to  be  done  now. 

Now  my  friends,  a  new  administration 
comes  in.  Richard  MUhous  Nixon  wlU 
hold  up  his  hand  out  there  on  the  20th, 
and  he  will  take  the  oath  as  the  37th 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  will 
have  a  progrram.  But  there  will  be  a  pro- 
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gram  in  this  body,  and  one  in  the  other 
body.  They  are  not  going  to  be  content 
with  his  program.  Bt  is  going  to  be  in- 
teresting to  see,  in  ihis  turbulent  world 
and  this  irritated  cotmtry,  what  is  going 
to  unfold.  Already  t^ey  are  talking  about 
federalizing  welfaren  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?  They  kre  talking  about  a 


guaranteed  annual 
what   that  means 
There  will  be  electoi 
In  his  state  of  the 
President   said   socil 
have  got  to  be  uppec 


'age.  Do  you  know 
a  free  economy? 

il  reform,  I  am  sure. 

fnlon  message,  the 
security   benefits 

by  13  percent. 


)ENT.  The  Senator 

ht-to-work  will  be 
mistake  about  it. 


igs.  It  is  only  one 
drugs  to  a  ceiling 


The  VICE  PRESIlpENT.  The  time  the 
Senator  yielded  hiniself  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Hpw  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESI 
has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ri 
back  here,  make  ni 
Situs  picketing  wUl  |  be  here.  It  will  be 
pending,  or  has  bden  pending  in  the 
Rules  Committee  of  ihe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  it  is  a  headache,  believe 
me.  Already  Wilbuf  Cohen  is  talking 
about  a  Veiling  on 
step  from  "a  ceiling 
on  food,  and  then  a  ceiling  on  clothing 
And  ceiling  is  one  of  those  euphemistic, 
fancy  terms,  it  means  control.  Do  not 
make  any  mistake  about  that.  They  will 
ask  for  the  authorityj 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  strike  legis- 
lation to  meet  these  national  emergency 
strikes  that  paralyze  the  covmtry.  It  will 
be  here,  make  no  misiake. 

There  will  be  commitments  in  that 
$195  billion  budget;  put  we  are  going  to 
have  a  serious  look  alt  it.  The  Secretary- 
designate  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
was  before  the  Coramittee  on  Finance 
this  week.  In  respon.st  to  a  question  asked 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Talmadge)  .  ^ho  asked.  "How  are 
you  going  to  meet  this  inflation,  which 
was  4.8  percent  last  fear?"  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  "It  wiU  mean  u  tight  budget,  and 
a  number  of  things  iirill  be  thrown  out." 

How  are  we  going  to  roll  them  back? 
How  are  we  going  to  lold  them?  How  are 
we  going  to  doctor  them?  Who  knows 
whether  the  lO-pen  ent  surtax  will  be 
enough? 

Mr.  President,  th<re  sits  a  man.  the 
distinguished  SenaUr  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  who  I  think  is  the  best  stu- 
dent of  our  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  today.  He  will  under- 
take to  prove  that  there  is  no  surplus. 
He  will  undertake  t<i  prove  that  maybe 
there  is  a  $14  billion  deficit  instead. 

You  know,  you  cari  do  wonders  with 
figures.  Wait  until  they  are  added  up; 
then  let  us  see  whethi  ;r  there  is  a  surplus. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  when  he  finds  it  con- 
venient? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  t  le  Senator  will  wait 
a  little  longer,  I  will  y  eld. 

We  shall  want  to  stop  some  of  these 
activities  or  perhaps  modify  them.  How 
shall  we  do  it?  I  as  c.  By  gagging  our- 
selves? That  is  whatj  is  proposed  today. 
I  lived  under  a  gag  jfor  16  years  in  the 
House.  In  the  House,*  you  get  5  minutes. 
If  you  are  a  good  b<Jy  and  ask  consent, 
maybe  you  can  get  ah  extra  minute.  But 


the  time  is  rationed 


by  the  committees. 


That  is  why  they  ha/e  such  a  rule  over 


there.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  pretty  onerous 
burden  when  the  soul  is  full  of  expression 
and  the  heart  is  geared  to  conviction.  Oh, 
If  there  were  only  time  to  talk. 

I  do  not  pit^ose  to  liquidate  the  free- 
dom of  this  body.  This  is  probably  the 
only  deliberative  body  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  where  we  have  these  privileges, 
where  we  have  this  free  rein. 

Someone  once  said  that  this  body  is 
like  an  old,  waterlogged  scow.  It  does 
not  travel  very  fast;  it  does  not  travel 
very  far  at  one  time;  but  it  does  not  sink. 

I  was  on  the  front  in  World  War  I. 
Since  that  time,  perhaps  two  dozen  coun- 
tries have  lost  their  identities  and  their 
integrity.  They  are  gone.  The  heavy 
hand  of  tyranny  and  dictatorship  has 
moved  in  and  taken  over. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  still  a 
minority.  Oh,  how  nice  it  was  when  we 
sat  in  conference  and  said,  "Wait  until 
our  time  comes  and  we  will  take  over." 
We  do  not  take  over  by  reversing  course. 
I  thought  1968  was  a  conservative  elec- 
tion. But  what  is  being  undertaken  to- 
day is  not  conservative.  I  think  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  victory  we  had  at  the 
polls.  So  do  not  forget  that  we  are  still  a 
minority.  This  is  not  for  the  party.  If 
that  were  so,  I  would  not  waste  my 
breath.  It  is  for  the  country,  and  for 
the  survival  of  the  coimtry  that  has 
been  so  good  to  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
father  and  mother  to  let  him  be  here  and 
to  speak  his  piece.  So  it  becomes  a  deeply 
personal  matter. 

I  have  one  more  thing  to  say.  How 
much  time  remains,  Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  Senators  to  give 
Dick  Nixon  the  same  chance  every  other 
President  has  had.  We  did  not  change 
this  rule  under  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. We  did  not  change  this  rule  under 
Harry  Triunan.  We  did  not  change  this 
rule  under  Dwight  Eisenhower.  We  did 
not  change  this  rule  under  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  We  did  not  change  this 
rule  imder  Lyndon  Johnson.  But  now, 
with  Dick  Nixon  ready  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  we  are  asked  to  change  the  rule.  I 
trust  that  this  proposal  will  be  voted 
down. 

I  have  only  one  thing  to  add.  Some- 
where in  Scripture  we  read : 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which 
thy  fathers  have  set. 

Well,  these  are  not  so  ancient,  but  they 
have  been  set,  and  they  have  been  proved. 
I  want  to  preserve  them.  Other  Presi- 
dents have  lived  with  them ;  other  Sena- 
tors have  lived  with  them.  We  cut  down, 
we  add  to,  without  toying  with  this  rule 
and  breaking  it  down  so  that  under  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair  it  could  be  said 
that  if  the  vote  is  less  than  two-thirds, 
but  is  a  majority,  the  cloture  motion  will 
prevail.  That.  I  think,  would  be  a  sorry 
vote.  I  try  not  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom. 
I  hope  that  we  will  follow  the  regular, 
orderly  procedure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  leave  it  at  that 
point. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
because  it  is  the  minority  leader  who  has 
spoken,  and  that  is  important.  The  points 
he  makes  are  critical  and  vital  to  the 


country  and  the  party.  They  receive 
luster  when  they  are  uttered  within  that 
context.  So  I  should  like  to  address  two 
questions  to  him. 

I  am  a  son  of  immigrant  parent.,  just 
as  he  is.  I  am  in  this  place  by  the  bounty 
of  our  country.  But  there  are  two  con- 
siderations to  which  he  has  addressed 
himself.  One  is  the  tyranny  of  the  minor- 
ity. The  other  is  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  notwithstanding  the 
tyranny  of  the  minority. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  desegregation  case.  After  10  years, 
we  passed  a  civil  rights  act  that  was  ap- 
preciated and  really  meant  anything. 
Many  people  feel  that  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  millions  of  black  people  in  that 
10  years  we  are  now  paying  in  the  dread- 
ful situation  which  we  find  in  our  cities. 
That  is  one  example  of  tyranny  which 
is  possible  from  a  minority. 

We  all  respect  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. It  is  true  that  civil  rights  bills  were 
written  in  his  office.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  them  right.  I  love  and  re- 
spect the  minority  leader,  but  even  he, 
with  all  his  powers,  with  all  his  authority, 
and  with  all  his  dignity,  has  no  right  to 
write  a  civil  rights  bill  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  finish,  please,  be- 
cause the  Senator  was  gracious  to  me. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  people,  there  is 
a  right  of  the  people  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  right  to  have  their  representatives 
vote  on  vital  questions.  In  that  way  we 
challenge  rule  XXII  as  one  that  enables 
a  minority  of  the  Senate  to  veto  a  ma- 
jority. There  is  no  such  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  compels  us,  if  a  mi- 
nority wills  it,  to  follow  the  rules  of  1789, 
so  that  we  could  never  change  them. 
Somehow  or  other  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  heard  is  entitled  to  consideration 
in  this  Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  respond  with  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  desegregation.  When 
Mussolini  was  the  head  of  Italy,  he  set 
up  a  corporative  state.  He  could  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  have  desegregated  every 
school  in  Italy  and  sent  to  the  gallows 
everybody  who  did  not  obey.  But  he  was 
liquidating  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
and  he  died  hanging  from  a  tree  with 
his  feet  up  before  he  got  through.  I  was 
there  and  saw  it. 

Yes,  we  speak  of  10  years.  But  this  Is 
a  big  country.  Is  that  a  big  price  to  pay 
in  order  to  keep  an  iridescent  and  almost 
pristine  chance  to  talk  and  to  think? 

This  is  a  heterogenous  country.  We 
put  down  the  bars,  so  that  everybody 
could  come  in  who  wanted  to,  before  we 
found  it  was  necessary  to  prescribe  some 
restrictions  on  immigration.  There  is  no 
other  country  like  this.  Yet  we  let  them 
enter,  and  we  do  It  because  we  preserve 
the  essential  freedoms,  including  the 
right  to  be  heard.  That  is  the  answer. 

It  will  take  longer  to  finish  the  de- 
segregation process  in  the  50  States.  I 
know  that  because  over  all  these  years, 
since  slaves  were  first  imported,  we  could 
see  the  beginnings  of  what  would  be  a 
racial  problem.  We  are  the  generation 
that  inherited  the  problem.  I  think  that 
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In  the  main  we  have  been  doing  pretty 
veil  with  It,  although  I  cannot  say  that 
our  efforts  have  always  been  so  greatly 
appreciated. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  item,  that 
Constitution  also  says  that  we  can  make 
our  own  rules.  We  do  make  our  own 
rules,  and  we  made  this  rule — all  be- 
cause a  bill  providing  for  the  arming  of 
a  merchant  ship  was  before  this  body. 
Woodrow  Wilson  excoriated  Congress 
about  it,  and  finally  they  got  through 
something  to  alleviate  that  situation 
somewhat. 

So  in  all  these  years,  over  50  years, 
we  have  done  reasonably  well  with  this 
rule,  and  I  cannot  think  of  anything  or 
anybody  who  has  been  hurt  by  its  ex- 
istence. I  can  think  of  many  things  that 
have  been  benefited  and  improved  simply 
because  you  could  hold  off  action  until 
the  forces  of  modification  could  get  in 
their  work.  That  is  when  you  hear  from 
the  people. 

We  did  not  have  the  court-packing  bill 
in  the  House.  We  came  over  here  to  hear 
the  debate.  The  mail  was  enormous.  Peo- 
ple would  BO  to  the  store  and  from  a 
piece  Of  wrapping  paper  tear  off  a  corner, 
find  a  little,  stubby  pencil,  and  write: 
•  Dear  Mr.  Dirksen,  don't  let  them  pack 
the  court" — p-a-k,  c-o-r-t. 

They  could  not  spell,  but  they  knew 
what  they  wanted  to  say.  And  they  were 
the  rich  harvest  of  those  dedicated 
schoolteachers  who  came  through  the 
Allegheny  and  Appalachian  passes, 
through  the  frontier,  to  the  Pacific,  and 
inculcated  a  respect  for  our  freedom  and 
our  free  institutions. 

That  is  when  you  get  to  the  people, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  1  minute  to  make  a  point 
with  respect  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  have  the  majority  vote 
in  the  Senate. 

If  that  argument  is  carried  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  20  Senators,  representing 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  could  decide  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  Founding  Fathers  when 
the  Senate  was  established.  We  should  be 
very  careful  in  talking  about  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  permitting  me  to  be  heard.  I 
have  spoken  my  piece.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,  except  to  reemphasize  that 
my  primary  interest  is  in  the  survival 
and  preservation  of  this  great,  free  land, 
under  a  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  May  it  always  be  preserved, 
and  may  we  be  the  foremost  instru- 
ments in  Government  to  preserve  it. 

SENATE    AND    NATION    WILL    BENEFIT    BY 
MODmCATION  OF  ST7LE  XXH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  proposal  to  modify  rule 
XXII  to  provide  that  three-fifths  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting  may  invoke 
cloture. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  majority  :>t 
the  Senators  possess  the  right  to  deter- 
cxv 63— Part  1 


mine  the  cloture  provision  under  which 
we  will  conduct  business  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

In  my  first  Senate  campaign  in  1958, 
I  advocated  the  modification  of  the  fili- 
buster process.  Since  that  time,  my  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  toward  achiev- 
ing this  objective.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  cosponsor  the  resolutions  to  elim  • 
inate  the  power  of  a  minority  of  Senators 
to  prevent  the  Senate  from  voting  on 
critical  and  urgent  measures,  which  has 
happened  so  often  in  the  past. 

Frankly,  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
majority  of  Senators  vested  with  the 
right  to  limit  debate.  Nevertheless,  T  am 
realistic.  We  must  strive  for  the  changes 
and  the  progress  which  can  reasonably 
be  accomplished.  The  proposal  we  seek 
to  adopt  at  the  outset  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress is  a  modest  one.  It  will  not  inhibit 
debate.  It  will  not  be  a  pag  rule.  It  will 
not  enable  a  mere  majority  to  totally 
dominate  a  minority— as  some  accuse 
the  efforts  to  modify  rule  XXn.  The 
three-fifths  proposal  strikes  a  proper 
balance  ui  that  it  wUl  end  an  insur- 
mountable procedural  barrier  in  the 
Senate  and  still  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  Senate  as  a  deliberative  body. 

In  my  experience,  there  always  has 
been  sufBclent  time  for  debate  on  a  par- 
ticular issue  and  for  every  Member  to 
question  and  comment.  My  efforts  will 
continue  to  be  responsive  to  the  require- 
ment of  fuU  debate  and  disclosure  of  the 
contents  of  legislative  proposals.  The 
resolution  which  is  being  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  decision  is  responsive  to 
this  requirement. 

Our  efforts  during  this  time  represent 
the  eighth  attempt  in  16  years  to  mod- 
ify the  filibuster  rule  and  to  allow  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  to  change  the  rules 
under  which  the  Senate  operates.  The 
time  to  act  is  long  overdue.  The  Senate 
must  have  rules  geared  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  vital  issues  in  our  dynamic  and 
complex  society.  The  present  rule  XXll 
does  not  meet  this  requirement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution  to  amend  rule  XXn 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
allow  cloture  by  the  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  Senators,  I  am  pleased  to  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ( Mr.  Church  >  who  have  combined 
their  ample  skills  to  again  raise  this  all- 
important  question  relating  to  the  Senate 
rules.  The  Senate,  indeed,  stands  on  the 
brink  of  a  most  important  decision,  the 
question  of  whether  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators, at  the  start  of  the  session,  can 
prescribe  the  rules  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  operate  for  the  ensuing  Congress. 
I  say  this  is  the  major  question  because 
the  issue  of  the  number  of  Senators  re- 
quii-ed  to  invoke  a  closure  of  debate  in 
this  body  is  of  less  practical  or  immediate 
significance. 

Mr.  President,  one  carmot  review  the 
arguments  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  in  this  debate  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  skill,  depth  of  feeUng, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
the  Constitution  that  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  debate  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 


than  in  the  debate  over  the  first  and 
most  important  question,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  majority  of  Senators  at 
the  opening  of  a  Congress  has  the  power 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  must 
say  that  the  sharpened  intensity  of  the 
debate  in  the  last  2  days  since  the  Vice 
President  forecast  his  ruling  today  have 
been  extremely  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  concur  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson*  , 
that  ai-ticle  1,  section  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion allows  a  majority  of  the  first  Senate 
to  make  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
business  in  this  body.  Accordingly,  the 
Senate  that  convened  in  1789  was  no 
special  Senate  in  contemplation  of  the 
Constitution.  They  were  indeed  masters 
of  their  own  house. 

Now  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  contemplated  most  Issues  In  the 
Senate  should  be  decided  by  majority 
vote.  This  is  suggested  by  the  same  lan- 
guage from  article  1.  section  5  on  which 
I  have  really  relied,  together  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  specify  particular  requirements 
for  two-thirds  votes  on  certain  impor- 
tant matters.  The  compilation  of  these 
was  very  thoughtfully  supplied  for  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  ,  and  appears 
on  page  507  of  the  Record. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  Constitution 
originally  allowed  a  majority  to  decide 
the  rules  at  the  start  of  the  Senate  ses- 
sion and  given  the  fact  that  the  present 
two-thirds  cloture  rule  is  allowed  but  not 
required  by  the  Constitution,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  whether  the  Senate  can  act 
in  one  Congress  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preclude  the  succeeding  Congress  from 
changing  its  rules  by  a  simple  majority 
vote. 

While  I  am  not  myself  a  lawyer,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  maxim  of  the  bar 
that  50  percent  of  achieving  a  desirable 
judgment  In  a  legal  situation  is  to  phrase 
the  question  the  right  way.  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  when  the  questions  are 
stripped  to  their  bare  essentials,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
not  only  has  the  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  change  the  prescribed  rules  for 
the  operation  of  the  Senate  at  the  start 
of  each  Congress,  but  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  in  this  day  and  age  properly 
should  have  that  choice. 

At  this  point  the  question  that  is  asked 
becomes  quite  important.  A  niunber  of 
opponents  to  the  resolution  we  are  seek- 
ing to  take  up  suggest  that  the  dispositive 
question  to  be  asked  is  "Is  the  Senate  a 
continuing  body?"  By  pointing  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  features  of  the  Senate  that  do, 
in  fact,  continue  from  one  Congress  to 
the  next,  they  are  able  to  conclude  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and  that 
therefore  the  rules  carry  over. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  so  circumscribed 
in  their  vision  and  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  balance  \\ithin  the  legislative 
branch  or  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  they  felt  restricted  to  such 
broad  distinctions  as  the  question  of  con- 
tinuity implies  in  the  context  of  this  de- 
bate. Indeed,  the  tmditions  of  the  Senate 
and,  indeed,  the  traditions  of  our  repre- 
sentative republic  everywhere  point  to 
the  basic  principle  of  majority  nile  with 
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protection — but    not    control — for    the 

minority. 

The  pertinent  question  Is  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress — or 
in  any  preceding  Congress — can  bind  the 
Senate  of  the  9 1st  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  rules.  Very  clearly  the  Senate  in 
the  first  Congress  wrote  upon  a  clean 
slate.  There  is  vto  constitutional  restric- 
tion upon  the  ri  jht  of  the  people  to  have 
the  Senate  in  succeeding  Congresses  do 
likewise. 

Now  with  regap'd  to  the  change  from  a 
two-thirds  requirement  for  cloture  to 
three-fifths  of  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  why  I  support  this  slight 
change  to  the  rules.  As  with  the  question 
of  majority  power  to  change  rules,  I  find 
a  great  deal  of  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posal to  liberalize  the  tmtiflllbuster  pro- 
posal depends  on  the  particular  question 
that  one  chooses  to  answer. 

Let  no  one  be  confused  as  to  what  the 
Issue  is:  There  14  no  attempt  In  progress 
to  abolish  the  cl<>ture  procedure  for  lim- 
iting debate  in  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
clanger  of  installing  in  the  Senate  rules 
the  previous  question  device  that  ob- 
tains In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
Nothing  could  tiie  farther  from  the  in- 
tent of  the  protxinents  of  this  resolution 
to  impose  gag  rule  in  the  Senate. 

The  basic  prowdure  for  invoking  clo- 
ture will  remain  intact,  when  this  reso- 
lutkin  is  adopted.  There  will  still  be  a 
requirement  for  fi  petition  to  be  signed, 
which  will  be  reQuired  to  lie  over  prior 
to  a  vote  exactly  as  the  present  form  of 
the  rule  requires!  If  the  vote  Is  success- 
ful, that  is,  if  three-fifths  of  Senators 
desire  to  bring  thp  matter  to  a  vote,  there 
will  still  be  the  aillowed  time  for  debate. 
1  hour  for  each  ISenator.  As  one  who  is 
mindful  of  thej  valuable  educational 
function  of  extended  debate,  and  have 
no  desire  to  see  it  abolished,  I  would 
strongly  suggest  that  most — and  prob- 
ably all — of  the  instances  where  provi- 
sion for  extended  debate  has  served  the 
country  well  in  the  past  will  be  retained 
imder  the  new  rqle.  What  will  be  dimin- 
ished— and  happily  so — is  the  ability  of 
a  minority  to  fihistrate  the  great  ma- 
jority, even  notwithstanding  the  debate 
has  clarified  the  I  matter  and  resolved  it 
overwhelmingly  i^  favor  of  the  majority 
position. 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSPIEID.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
mandatory  under  the  rule  that  there  be 
a  live  quorum  call? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  most  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  Chair  that  the 
Chamber  be  clearied  of  all  those  who  have 
no  business  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
not  only  before  !the  quorum  call  goes 
into  effect,  but  al$o  after  it  is  completed. 
Senators  find  It  i  quite  difficult  to  walk 
around. 

I  would  suggest  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  that  we  watch  this  matter 
quite  carefully  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session. 

The  VICE  PR^IDENT.  Those  in  the 
Chamber  who  arte  not  Members  of  this 
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body  have  heard  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  All  clerks,  aides,  and  at- 
taches will  please  remove  themselves 
from  the  Chamber.  They  may  find  seats 
in  the  gallery. 

The  hour  having  arrived  under  rule 
XXn,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  motion  to  invoke  rule  XXn,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Motion  for  Cloturk 
We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  11,  a  resolution  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Frank  Church,  James  B.  Pearson, 
Oborce  McOovbrn,  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
Phxup  a.  Hart,  Hugh  Scott,  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Quentin  Bttroick,  Mike 
Manstielo,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  Stephen  M.  Young, 
CurroRO  P.  Case,  Hiram  L.  Pono,  Qat- 
LORD  Nelson,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Prank 
E.  Moss,  Walter  F.  Mondalb,  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  William  Proxmirk,  John 
O.  Pastore,  Harrison  Williams,  Vance 
Hartkk,  Charles  Ooodsll,  Lee  Met- 
CALF,  Jennings  Randolph. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
i-ule,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quonim. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


[No.  6  Leg.) 

Aiken 

OoodeU 

Mundt 

Allen 

Oore 

Murphy 

Allott 

aravel 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hart 

PeU 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

RusseU 

Case 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Church 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cook 

JavlU 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Curtis 

Long 

Stennls 

Dlrk£en 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mathlaa 

Symington 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Bagleton 

McOee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Tydlngs 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Pannln 

Miller 

Tar  bo  rough 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Oold  water 

Moss 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon-)  is  officially  absent  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magndson)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is,  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  debate 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  Under  the 
rule,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  automati- 
cally ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 


nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is  officially  absent  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnttson)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  51, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 


1  No.  7  Leg.] 

YEAS— 51 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Andersor 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pen 

Brooke 

Javits 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Church 

Mathlas 

RIblooff 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Saxbe 

Dodd 

McOovern 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Symington 

Oore 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Orlflln 

Moss 

Williams,  N  J. 

Harris 

Muskie 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Nelson 

NAYS— 47 

Young,  Ohio 

Allen 

Ellender 

McOee 

Allott 

Ervln 

Miller 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Bible 

Oravel 

RusseU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Oumey 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Spong 

Cook 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Long 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-a 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
provisions  of  article  I,  section  5,  of  the 
Constitution  and  those  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate rule  XXn  and  other  rules  not  in  con- 
flict with  this  constitutional  provision, 
the  Chair  announces  that  51  Senators 
having  voted  yea  ajid  47  Senators  having 
voted  nay,  cloture  has  been  invoked  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  11,  and  debate 
will  proceed  under  the  limitation  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  for  the  Chair,  but  because  I  think 
the  Chair  was  without  authority  to  de- 
clare cloture  upon  a  vote  of  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  which  obviously 
is  lacking,  I  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  rule 
XXn,  an  appeal  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is.  Is  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
f  rtwn  Florida  will  state  it. 
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Mr  HOLLAND.  Under  the  appeal 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  if 
me  Senator  from  Florida  understands 
he  rule  correctly,  a  vote  of  "yea'  should 
sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  a 
S  of  "nay"  would  not.  Would  the 
Chair  advise  the  Senate  as  to  the  ac- 
ruracy  of  that  understanding? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect The  question  is.  Is  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  senate?  Those  supporting  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  wUl  vote  "yea,"  and 
those  who  oppose  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  will  vote  "nay."  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  properly  stated  the  inquiry. 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  rollcall. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
,Mr  Cannon)  is  officially  absent  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ing (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote    nay. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
na.vs  53,  as  follows: 


ORDElR  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  reijognized  a  moment  on  a  POJ^t  of 
privilege?  Many  of  us  have  not  been  able 
to  have  our  lunch.  I  wonder  «  the  ma- 
iority  leader  would  consider  a  half -hour 
recess  so  that  we  may  have  lunch,  before 

'''Mr°S^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  withhold  that 

request. 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Bu.'dlck 

Case 

Chxirch 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Goodell 

Harris 

Halt 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Aiken 
Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

B\Td.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


C.ir.r.on 


(No.  8  Leg.) 

YEAS— 45 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 53 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Oravel 

Griffin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 2 


Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


McCleUan 

McOee 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmswlge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Magnuson 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  decision 
of  the  Chair  not  having  been  sustained, 
the  Senate  will  continue  the  debate  on 
the  motion  to  take  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  is  the 
wish  and  the  will  of  the  Senate?  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  DOLORIS  BRIDGES 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly those  senior  Members  who 
served  with  the  late  Senat<DV  Styles 
BiSs.  of  New  Hampshire,  will  be  sad- 
Sned  to  know  that  Mrs.  Bridges  passed 
away  early  this  morning.  Doloris  Bridges 
S  be  sorely  missed.  All  of  us  who  knew 
her  admired  and  respected  her  dedica- 
tion and  abUity.  She  played  a  arge  part 
in  the  life  and  public  service  of  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges 

I  shall  not  take  the  Senate  s  time  other 
than  to  say  what  we  who  remember  her 
all  know.  She  was  a  brilliant  woman,  a 
wonderful  wife  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  who  served 
here  so  long.  After  his  death,  it  was  only 
by  a  razor-thin  margin  that  she  failed 
to  be  nominated  to  succeed  him. 

She  continued  to  bo  a  force  in  the  civic 
and  political  life  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  her  mother, 
her  family  and  the  Bridges  sons.  It  is 
with  sadness  and  regret  that  I  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  her  passing. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  my  senior  colleague  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  and  extend  ray  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Bridges  and  also  of 
the  late  Senator  Bridges. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Doloris,  ac- 
tually to  compete  with  her  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.  I  always  found  Doloris  to  be 
a  fine  lady,  charming,  greatly  interested 
in  people  and  in  government.  I  also 
know  she  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
late  Senator  Styles  Bridges  in  his  dis- 
tinguished career  here  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Along  with  Mrs.  Mclntyre,  I  express 
our  sympathy  to  their  family. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  an 
intimate  friendship  with  both  the  late, 
lamented  Styles  Bridges  and  his  wife 
Doloris  Bridges,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  all  that  has  been  said.  I  have 
never  known  any  more  devoted  or  pa- 
triotic people  among  all  those  I  have 
known  In  a  rather  long  life  than  Senator 
Styles  Bridges  and  his  wife,  Doloris. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
one  of  those  who  greatly  admired  the 
late  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  and  I  also 
admired  his  wife.  Mrs.  Doloris  Bridges. 
She  was  a  lady  of  character,  charm,  and 
ability.  I  shall  feel  a  personal  loss  in  her 
passing  and  wish  to  express  sympathy  to 

her  family.  ...       ... 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideiit,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
loin  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Doloris  Bridges 
Many  of  us  who  had  the  pri\alege  of 
knowing  her  join  in  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  at  this  sorrowful 

moment.  .^     ^       ■„  ,i,„ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,.      „ 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  join  the  Senators  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
McINTYRE  •  and  all  other  Senators  who 
have  expressed  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Mrs  Doloris  Bridges.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  and  respect  the  late  Senator 
Bridges  though  we  differed  ideologically. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KINGS  BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  majority  leader.  I  rise 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  yesterday  was 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  legendary  civil 
lights  leader  who  was  assassinated  last 
April.  Memorial  sel^ices  were  held  in  At- 
lanta and  it  was  announced  that  a  res- 
toration of  his  birthplace,  a  library,  a 
park  two  museums,  and  two  academic 
institutions  will  be  dedicated  in  Dr. 
King's  honor  in  that  city. 

A  concerted  effort  was  also  begun  yes- 
terday to  declare  Dr.  King's  birthday  a 
national  holiday. 

While  his  death  was  an  untimely  trag- 
edy which  rocked  the  Nation,  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  and  admired  Dr.  King 
are  determined  that  he  will  live  through 
our  efforts  to  realize  his  dream.  What 
took  place  here  today  is  no  small  part  of 
that  dream,  if  we  could  but  realize  it. 

Equal  opportunity,  brotherhood,  and 
peace  will  continue  to  be  our  goals,  and 
his  guiding  spirit  continues  to  inspire  us. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  appearing  In  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  describing  the 
observance  of  Dr.  King's  birthday  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Memoriai,  Center  at  Two  Sites  Will  Honor 

Dr.  King  in  Atlanta 

(By  James  T.  Wooten ) 

ATLANTA.   January    15.— Dressed    in   black. 

Mrs     Martin    Luther    King.    Jr.    announced 

today  plans  to  build  a  memoriai  here  to  her 

husband,  the  slain  civil  rights  leader. 

On  what  would  have  been  the  Nobel 
laxireate's  40th  birthday,  his  widow  described 
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a  memorial  cent*  that  Is  to  Include  his 
tomb,  a  restoratloti  of  hla  birthplace,  a  li- 
brary, a  park,  two  museums  and  two  aca- 
demic Institutes. 

"What  we  see  beginning  now  Is  no  dead 
monument,  but  a  living  memorial  filled  with 
.111  the  vitality  tftat  was  his,  a  center  of 
human  endeavor,  {committed  to  the  causes 
for  which  he  Uvedl  and  died,"  she  said. 

After  her  statemjent  at  a  news  conference, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ralfh  David  Abemathy,  Dr. 
King's  successor  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadersltip  Conference,  addressed 
an  overflow  audletice  at  the  church  where 
Dr.  King  served  ^  co-pastor.  His  remarks 
were  in  the  form  »f  "a  letter  to  Martin  in 
Heaven." 

THE  ST^TEM  IS  BLAMED 

Dr.  Abemathy  s4ld,  "We  call  on  good  peo- 
ple everywhere  to  (pare  the  life  of  the  man 
who  killed  you.  It  Tvas  the  system  that  took 
you  from  us,  Martin,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  put  one  man  to  death  because  of  it." 

Dr.  King  was  sladn  in  Memphis  last  April 
4.  The  man  charge<l  with  the  slaying,  James 
Barl  Ray,  is  to  go  on  trial  there  in  March. 

After  commemorative  services  at  the  Ebene- 
zer  Baptist  Churck.  the  scene  of  her  hus- 
band's funeral,  Mits.  King  joined  Dr.  Aber- 
natby  at  the  front  fcf  a  long  line  of  mourners 
who  walked  to  grcjund- breaking  ceremonies 
for  idw-rent  housttig  project,  to  be  named 
MartCtTLuther  Kin^  Village. 

Later  In  the  afternoon,  under  gray  skies, 
Martin  Luther  K14g  3d  placed  a  wreath  on 
his  father's  grave,i  The  ceremonies  at  the 
cemetery  ended  a(  day  in  which  Atlanta 
citizens,  black  an4  white,  paid  tribute  to 
the  Baptist  clergyi^an  whose  face,  voice  and 
name  were  synonymous  with  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

One  speaker  at  t^e  church  was  Mrs.  Rosa 
Parka,  the  Negro  sc^amstress  whose  refusal  to 
relinquish  a  seat  o(  a  Montgomery,  Ala.,  bus 
led  to  a  Negro  boycott  of  the  public  transit 
system  there  are  subsequently  to  the  emer- 
gence of  Dr.  King  a4  a  leader. 

"ws   shall!  ovxbcomk"   sung 

Representative  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Democi^t 
of  Michigan,  also  s^ke,  as  did  Theodore  Hlb- 
bler,  one  of  the  strtlclng  Memphis  sanitation 
workers  Dr.  King  ifd  In  a  protest  march  the 
week  before  he  dlec). 

A  glee  club  froi|i  Morehouse  College,  Dr. 
King's  alma  mater,  sang  "We  Shall  Over- 
cocae."  the  hymn  pf  the  dvll  rights  move- 
ment. I 

This  morning,  a  Negro  state  Senator  Intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Georgia  Senate  that  would 
set  aside  Dr.  Kingfs  birthday  as  an  annual 
holiday  in  the  stat4. 

Along  the  freeways  and  Interstate  high- 
ways that  wind  through  Atlanta,  hundreds  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  moved  with  head- 
lights burning,  anc^er  symbol  of  tribute  to 
Dr.  King. 

Participating  In  the  ceremonies  at  the 
eight-acre  site  of  .he  housing  project  were 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen  ^r.  and  Lieut  Gov.  George 
T.  Smith. 


memoria:.  is   described 

Mrs.    King   said  ithat   the   Martin   Luther 

King  Memorial  Ceiter  here  would  "rise  out 

of  the  experiences'    of  two  locations  in  the 

city,  both  of  whlcli  she  said  "are  necessary 


to  tell  the  story"  of 

The  first  site,  on 

Ebenezer    Church, 


his  life. 

Auburn  Avenue  near  the 

win    Include    the    tomb 


where  he  will  be  re  Interred,  his  reconstruct- 
ed birthplace  and  a  memorial  park,  along 
with  "a  living,  op>eii  Freedom  Hall  which  will 
tell  for  many  generations  the  story  of  the 
movement  which  h^  led,"  Mrs.  King  said. 

The  other  will  hi  at  Atlanta  University,  a 
five-campus  complex  of  schools.  To  be  built 
there  are  a  library'  project,  an  Institute  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Cpange,  she  said. 

Money  for  the  memorial  center  is  to 
come  from  foundations,  private  sources  and 
corporate  gifts,  the  director  of  the  library 
project.  Dr.  VincenI  Harding,  said. 


Mrs.  EUng  described  the  center  as  "an  ex- 
periment in  hope  In  a  time  of  fear." 

"It  is  a  realistic  attempt  to  carry  on  an 
idealist's  fight,  the  fight  for  which  my  hus- 
band lived  and  died,  the  fight  for  a  world  in 
which  all  men  on  this  earth  might  one  day 
be  free,  free  at  last,"  she  said. 

Db.    Kino    Honored    in    T^btttes    at    Mant 

Schools 

(By  Win  Ussner) 

The  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  the  Nobel  Prize- winning  crusader 
for  civil  rights,  was  honored  yesterday  in 
schools  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  by  a 
procession  in  lower  Manhattan  and  a  service 
on  the  steps  of  City  Hall. 

Most  of  the  schools  marked  the  slain 
clergyman's  40th  birthday  by  observing  a 
minute  of  silence  after  principals  recounted 
Dr.  King's  contribution  to  civil  rights. 

At  some  schools  white  and  Negro  students 
absented  themselves. 

Eighty  p>er  cent  of  the  2,600  students  at 
Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  did  so;  some 
in  tribute  to  Dr.  King,  others  out  of  fear 
because  some  black  militants  had  threatened 
to  close  down  the  school.  Thomas  Plpltone, 
assistant  principal,  held  an  observance  of 
the  day  at  10  A.M.  for  the  600  students  who 
attended  classes. 

At  New  York  City  Community  College  In 
Brooklyn,  where  one-quarter  of  the  4,000 
day  students  and  nearly  half  of  the  9,500 
night  students  are  Negroes,  Milton  G.  Bassin 
president,  held  a  memorial  service  attended 
by  300  students  in  the  cafeteria.  A  minute 
of  silence  was  observed  at  noon  as  examina- 
tions were  about  to  get  under  way. 

SCHOOLS     IN     JERSEY 

In  Newark,  where  70  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  Negroes,  school  absenteeism  ranged 
from  normal  to  40  per  cent.  All  the  schools 
held  programs  honoring  Dr.  King.  Schools  in 
suburban  East  Orange,  whose  enrollment  is 
85  per  cent  Negro  closed  at  noon  in  honor 
of  Dr.  King's  memory. 

In  Long  Beach,  L.I.,  70  Negro  high  school 
students  with  their  parents'  permission 
attended  a  service  at  a  youth  center.  Two 
hundred  white  students  defied  school  offi- 
cials and  joined  them.  Dr.  Hyman  Gordon 
principal,  said  the  white  students  would  be 
penalized,  but  be  did  not  specify  how. 

A  scattering  of  suburban  schools  closed  for 
the  day,  including  those  in  Roosevelt,  Free- 
port,  Hempstead,  Westbury  and  Glen  Cove  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  the  Yonkers,  White 
Plains  and  Greenburgh  districts  In  West- 
chester County. 

PEimON  FOR  HOLIDAT 

Representatives  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  obtained  the  signa- 
tures of  Governor  Rockefeller,  Mayor  Lind- 
say and  Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy 
E.  Sutton  on  a  petition  asking  Congress  to 
make  Dr.  King's  birthday  a  national  holiday. 

Governor  Rockefeller  issued  a  statement 
hailing  Dr.  King  as  "a  fearless  and  eloquent 
leader  In  the  great  unfinished  battle  for  the 
disunity  and  worth  of  the  individual."         ^ 

Fifty  clergymen  of  all  faiths  and  150  lay- 
men gathered  at  Trinity  Church  Parish,  74 
Trinity  Place,  and  marched  up  Broadway  to 
City  Hall,  where  they  held  a  service  on  the 
steps.  The  Rev.  M.  Moran  Weston  of  St. 
Philip's  Episcopal  Church  In  Harlem  de- 
livered a  tribute. 

Other  services  were  held  last  night.  They 
Included  a  community  service  at  Public 
School  163,  at  97th  Street  and  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  and  an  interfalth  service  at  Beaulah 
Baptist  Church,  125  West  130th  Street. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  two  unanimous-consent  requests  to 
make. 


First,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  recess  until  the  hour  of  3  o'clock. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  (1  o'clock 
and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  until  3  pjn. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfiScer  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair) . 
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PERIOD  FOR  TRIBUTES  TO  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  meridian  tomorrow— 
and,  If  need  be,  beyond  that — be  set 
aside  for  farewell  tributes  and  salutes 
to  our  former  colleague,  our  former  ma- 
jority leader,  our  former  Vice  President, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16  United 
States  Code  715a,  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Dingell,  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Conte,  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  members  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  increase  the 
per  annum  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


THE  DESIGNEE  FOR  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  today 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  respect 
to  the  problem  of  conflict  of  Interest.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.    SXMATB, 

Couurm*  ON  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18,  1969. 

Hon.    RUSSELL   LONO, 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
V  S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  CHAttitAN:  I  thank  you  for  with- 
holding action  with  respect  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Honorable  David  M.  Kennedy, 
designee  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  until 
I  could  examine  Mr.  Kennedy's  financial 
statement,  hU  proposed  disposition  of  corpo- 
rate stock  assets,  and  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed trust  that  he  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. These  relate,  of  course,  to  a  possible 
conflict  of  interest  that  might  exist  or  that 
might  arise  between  the  personal  Interest  of 
the  designee  and  his  official  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  I  have  now  examined 
these  with  care.  In  addition,  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  I  have  just  concluded  a  very  pleasant 
conference  in  which  these  problems  were 
explored  with  candor,  each  appreciating  the 
problems  of  the  other.  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  an 
estimable  gentleman  of  ability  and  Integrity. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  honor- 
able Intentions. 

But  I  am  troubled.  Troubled  because  the 
proposed  plan  which  Mr.  Kennedy  submits 
permits  a  clear-cut  conflict  of  interest  to 
remain. 

I  am  troubled,  too,  because  It  appears  to 
me  that  In  the  aura  of  grace  rightly  extended 
an  incoming  President,  the  Senate  Is  about 
to  relent  on  a  very  vital  instrument  of  pub- 
lic policy— the  traditional  safeguards  against 
conflict  of  interest.  Either  a  relaxation  of 
these  traditional  safeguards  or  an  abandon- 
ment altogether,  which  is  now  in  reality 
threatened,  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  public  confidence. 

Mr  Kennedy  has  substantial  holdings  In 
the  Contlnentol  IlllnoU  National  Bank,  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  commercial  banks. 
Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  propose  to  divest  him- 
self of  any  of  his  bank  stock  holdings.  He 
proposes  to  put  his  presently  held  bank  stock 
in  trust  during  the  term  of  hU  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  provisions  of 
the  proposed  trust,  however,  as  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  are  super- 
ficial. Such  incidents  of  ownership  as  profit 
or  lose,  accretion  or  decrease  In  value,  regular 
payment  of  dividends,  right  of  withdrawal  of 
either  corptis  or  profit  in  any  amount  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  settlor,  together 
with  additions  to  the  portfolio,  and  others, 
remain  in  the  settlor. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  trustee  of 
the  proposed  trust  would  be  the  Continental 
IlUnols  National  Bank.  A  basic  question  is 
whether  the  nominee  wUl  have  severed  his 
connection  with  Continental.  If  Continental 
is  to  be  trustee  with  fxill  power  to  sell  and 
manage  the  nominee's  assets,  of  which  Con- 
tinental stock  Is  a  major  component,  then  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  nominee  wUl  stUl  have 
a  significant  association  with  Continental. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Kennedy  proposes,  after  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  to  purchase  large 
additional  stock  holdings  in  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  through  a  stock  option 
plan,  of  which  he  does  not  propose  to  divest 
himself,  or  otherwise  dispose,  but  which  he 
proposes  to  hold  for  an  Imprecise  period  of 
months,  it  being  hU  intention,  I  believe, 
ultimately  to  place  such  stock  in  said  same 
trust  after  capital  gains  tax  treatment  can 
be  accorded  to  same. 

There  are  several  additional  benefits  that 
wlU  flow  from  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  to  Mr.  Kennedy  either  Incident  to  his 
leaving  the  bank  or  after  his  departure. 
There  Is,  for  instance,  a  "separation  allow- 
ance" of  substantial  proportions.  In  addition, 
benefits  flow  from  a  proflt-sharlng  plan,  a 
pension  plan,  and  others.  I  do  not  question 
the  propriety  of  any  of  these. 

A  clear-cut  conflict  of  interest  appears,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  respect  to  large  holdings 
of  stock  in  a  bank  whose  proflts  are  affected 


by  the  Interert  rate  structure  and  by  rullngB. 
g\ildellnee,  admlnlstraUve  policy  and  pro- 
cedures which  wUl  have  a  vital  bearing  on 
banking  both  with  respect  to  operaUon,  capi- 
tal accumulation,  reserves  for  tax  purposes, 
and  in  many  other  respects. 

Out  of  respect  for  Mr.  Kennedy  and  for 
his  privacy,  I  have  not,  as  you  will  note,  re- 
ferred to  exact  amounts  or  to  the  detalU  of 
his  holdings.  It  may  become  necessary,  of 
course  so  to  do  In  executive  sessions  of  the 
Committee  or  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  place 
this  vexatious  problem,  which  does  not  re- 
late to  Mr.  Kennedy  alone,  before  the  Senate. 
Even  BO,  I  would  not  question,  as  I  do  not 
now  question,  Mr.  Kennedy's  Integrity  or  hon- 
orable Intentions.  That  is  not  the  question.  It 
Is  rather  that  public  offlclaU  must  shun 
actions  and  appearances  which  lend  them- 
selves to  suspicion,  public  confidence  being 
essential  to  the  efficacy  of  our  system. 

I  should  add  that  I  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  In  this  respect  because  he.  too,  has 
been  wrestling  with  this  problem  for  which 
none  of  us  have  satisfactory  answers.  More- 
over, dlvesUture  would  require  a  heavy  sac- 
rifice for  public  service  about  which  none  of 
us  would  be  pleased,  so  the  dilemma  has  an 
unhappy  mutuality. 

Yet  If  the  whole  structure  of  precedent 
with  respect  to  conflict  of  interest  safeguards 
In  the  confirmation  process  be  abandoned  to 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  grace  which 
each  of  us  sincerely  wishes  to  extend  to  a 
newly  elected  President  it  might  eventually 
prove  to  be  not  a  service  but  a  disservice  to 
the  President-elect  as  well  as  to  the  Country. 
Regrettably,  I  must  Insist  that  there  be  no 
conflict  of  Interest  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  personal  bank  stock  hold- 

I  thank  you  again  for  yotir  cooperation  and 
i-nderstandlng.    Please    be    assured    of    my 
willingness  fully  to  reciprocate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Gore. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
letter  refers  to  a  proposed  trust.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
proposed  trust  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This   trust    agreement,  made    at    Chicago, 

nunoU,  this day  of  January.  1969.  by  and 

between  David  M.  Kennedy  of  Northfleld,  DU- 
noU  (called  the  "Settlor"),  and  Lenora  B. 
Kennedy,  his  wife,  of  Northfleld.  IlUnols 
(called  the  "co-Settlor"),  and  Conttoental 
IlUnoU  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of    Chicago     (called    the    "Trustee"),    wlt- 

nesseth:  ^         ^      »,. 

1  The  Settlor  hereby  transfers  to  the 
Trustee  aU  of  his  Interests  in  the  assets  de- 
scribed, and  as  stated.  In  the  annexed  Sched- 
ule A  and  the  co-Settlor  hereby  transfers  to 
the  Trustee  aU  of  her  toterests  to  the  assets 
described,  and  as  stated.  In  the  annexed 
Schedule  B,  In  each  case  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Tr\ist  Agreement. 

2  Settlor  and  co-Settlor  agree  to  deliver 
such  instruments  of  fiuliier  transfer  or  as- 
surance, as  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  effectively  to  transfer  to  the 
Trustee  aU  of  their  respective  Interests  to 
the  property  listed  to.  or  held  as  a  part  of. 
said  respective  Schedules. 

3  The  trusts  hereby  created  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  conclusion  of  the  Settlor's  service 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  at  his  death  (whichever 
first  occurs),  and  the  period  between  the 
date  hereof  and  the  date  of  such  termination 
is  called  the  "trust  term". 

4  The  Settlor  and  the  co-Settlor  hereby 
direct  the  Trustee,  during  the  Trust  term,  to 
prepare  and  flle  on  their  behalves  aU  tocome 
tax  returns  and  tocome  tax  estimates.  whKA 


are  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  any  state  (Including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)   having  jurisdiction  and 
which  Impose  personal  income  taxes  on  the 
Settlor  or  co-Settlor  for  the  calendar  year 
1969  and  for  any  subsequent  years  which  fall 
within  the  Trust  term.  Such  retiirns  and  es- 
timates shall  be  joint  or  several  as  the  Trus- 
tee shall,  from  time  to  time,  deem  to  be  for 
the  best  Interests  of  Settlor  and  co-Settlor. 
The  Settlor  and  co-Settlor  agree,  promptly 
from  time  to  time,  to  furnish  to  the  Tr\istee 
such  additional  information  as  the  Trustee 
may  require  for  the  completion  of  such  re- 
turns or  estimates  and  to  give  the  Trxistee 
powers  of  attorney  or  other  Instruments  in 
such  form  as  may  be  required  to  enable  the 
Trustee  to  prepare  and  file  such  retxirns  or 
estimates,  to  represent  the  Settlor  and  co- 
Settlor  in  and  about  the  audit  thereof,  and 
to  adjust,  settle  and  pay  the  Income  taxes 
due  and  payable  for  the  periods  covered  by 
such  returns. 

5.  Subject  to  reservations  of  such  amounts 
as  the  Trustee  may.  from  time  to  time,  re- 
serve (1)  for  the  payment  of  or  on  account 
of  income  taxes  payable  by  the  Settior  or 
co-SetUor  as  aforesaid  (from  Schedule  A. 
property  so  far  as  available  and.  If  unavail- 
able, from  Schedule  B.  property),  and  (11) 
for  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the  note  of 
the  SetUor  for  the  original  principal  amount 

of  t held  by 

of  New  York,   New 

York,  and  renewals  and  extensions  thereof, 
and  (iU)  for  any  other  payments,  required 
to  be  made  by  the  Trustee,  the  Trustee  shall 
pay  to  the  Settlor  net  Income  derived  from 
the  trust  estate  then  or  theretofore  consti- 
tuting Schedule  A  property,  and  shall  pay  to 
the  co-Settlor  net  Income  derived  from  the 
trust  estate  then  or  theretofore  constituting 
Schedule  B  property.  Such  payments  of  net 
income  shall  be  made  by  the  Trustee  at  such 
times  (not  necessarily  the  same  times),  and 
in  such  amounts,  as  it  deems  appropriate 
but  at  least  quarterly. 

6    The  primary  pxirpose  of  this  trust  Is  to 
entrust  to  the  Trustee,  exclusively,  decisions 
as  to  when  and  to  what  extent  the  original, 
additional,  substituted  or  exchanged  assets 
of  the  several  trust  estates  are  to  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  and  In  what  invest- 
ments the  proceeds  of  such  sales  or  other 
dispositions  are  to  be  reinvested,  in  each  case 
without  any  participation  in  such  decUlona 
by  the  Settlor  or  the  co-Settior.  Accordingly, 
the  Trustee  shall  not  at  any  time  disclose 
to  the  Settior  or  the  co-Settlor,  In  any  way, 
what  assets  are  for  the  time  being  held  In 
the  principal  of  the  trusts,  notwithstanding 
any  rules   governing  the   administration   of 
the   trusts  which  may   be  to  the   contrary, 
and    the   Trtistee  shaU   not  furnish   to   the 
Settlor  or  the  co-Settlor   copies   of   Income 
tax  returns  filed  by  it:    provided,  however, 
that  the  Trustee  shall,  from  time  to  time  at 
least  quarterly,  advise   the  Settlor  and  co- 
Settlor,  respectively,  of  the  total  market  value 
of  property.  Including  cash,  at  the  time  held 
by  the  Trustee  as  Schedule  A  and  Schedule 
B  property,  respectively. 
7.  The  Trustee  Is  hereby  empowered: 

(a)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  exercise  of 
options  or  otherwise,  and  retain  so  long  as 
the  Trustee  deems  advisable,  any  kind  of 
realty  or  personalty  or  undivided  Interests 
therein.  Including,  among  others,  stocks  of 
any  class  of  Conttoental  nunols  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  or 
ConlU  Corporation,  a  Delaware  corporation, 
or  stocks  of  any  class  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion, unsecured  obligations.  Interests  In  In- 
vestment trusts  and  discretionary  common 
trust  funds,  aU  without  diversification  as  to 
kind  or  amount  and  without  being  restricted 
by  any  statute  or  rule  of  law  concerning  In- 
vestments by  fidticiarles; 

(b)  To  seU  for  cash  or  on  credit  at  public 
or  private  sale,  exchange,  grant  options  to 
purchase,  mortgage,  pledge  or  otherwise  dls- 
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of  any  fmI  or  personal  property,  or 
Interest  therein,  held  at  any  time  In  the 
reapectlTe  trust  eatatee,  all  without  approval 
of  any  court: 

(c)  To  Join  In.  consent  to,  or  become  a 
party  to  any  reorganization,  merger,  consoli- 
dation, dissolution,  readjtistment,  exchange 
or  other  transaction  and  any  plan  or  action 
thereunder  or  in  connection  therewith;  to 
deposit  any  trust  property  with  any  protec- 
tive, reorganlzatloti  or  similar  committee;  to 
delegate  dlscretlotiary  powers  to  any  such 
committee  and  ta  share  In  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  compensation  and  to  pay  any 
assessments  levied  In  respect  to  any  such 
trust  property  and  to  receive  property  under 
any  reorganization,  merger,  consolidation, 
dissolution,  readjustment,  exchange  or  other 
transaction,  whether  or  not  the  same  be 
authorized  by  \a^  for  the  Investment  of 
trust  funds; 

(d)  To  exercise!  all  conversion,  subscrip- 
tion, voting  and  other  rights  of  whatever 
nature  pertaining  to  any  such  property,  or 
to  refrain  from  exercising  any  such  rights, 
and  to  grant  proxies,  discretionary  or  other- 
wise, with   respectj  thereto; 

(e)  With  respec  ;  to  any  real  property  (In- 
cluding real  propel  ty  acquired  on  foreclosure 
or  by  deed  In  lieu  thereof)  at  any  time  held 
hereunder,  to  partition,  lease  (Including 
leases  for  any  i)erl  xl,  not  to  exceed  99  years 
In  anytjne  Instance),  sublease.  Improve  or 
otherwise  alter,  ujon  such  terms  as  It  may 
deem  proper,  and  to  execute  and  deliver 
deeds,  leases  and  i  ubleases,  all  without  ap- 
proval of  any  court 

(f )  To  extend  tte  time  of  payment  of  any 
bond,  mortgage  or  ( ither  obligation,  held  by  It, 
or  of  any  installment  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est, or  hold  such  tond  (or  other  obligation) 
after  maturity  as  p  ast  due;  to  consent  to  the 
alteration  or  modlf  cation  of  any  terms  there- 
of; to  foreclose  anj  pledge  or  mortgage  or  to 
enforce  any  other  obligation  or  compromise 
or  settle  claims  the  -eunder;  to  take  over,  take 
title  to,  or  manage  the  property  or  any  part 
thereof  affected  by  any  such  pledge  or  mort- 
gage or  other  obligation,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  and  In  partial  or  complete 
satisfaction  of  ai  y  claim  thereunder;  to 
protect  such  property  against,  or  redeem  It 
from,  foreclosure  tr  non-payment  of  taxes, 
assessments  or  othi  r  Hens;  to  Insure,  protect, 
maintain,  repair  ai  d  Improve  such  property; 
and,  generally,  without  limitation  by  the 
foregoing  specificai  ion.  to  exercise  with  re- 
spect to  such  bor  d  ( or  other  obligation ) , 
pledge,  or  such  ]  iroperty,  all  rights  and 
powers  as  may  be  e  terclsed  by  a  person  own- 
ing such  property  ii  i  his  own  right; 

(g)  To  pay  all  sr  any  part  of  principal 
of  and  Interest  on    the  note  of  the  Settlor 

for  the  original  pr  nclpal  amount  of 

Dollars    ($ ),  executed   by   the   Settlor 

and  held  by of  New  York. 

New  York,  and  any  other  UabiUty  of  Settlor 
or  co-Settlor,  and  t )  borrow  money  from  any 
person  or  corporatli  m  ( Including  the  Trustee 
hereunder  In  its  capacity  as  a  bank)  lor  any 
such  purpose,  in  ei.ch  case  with  or  without 
resorting  to  the  sa!  e  of  any  assets;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  any 
such  note  or  llablU  ,y,  to  pledge,  mortgage  or 
otherwise  encumbe;'  any  and  all  trust  prop- 
erty upon  such  ten  OS,  covenants  and  condi- 
tions as  it  may  deen  propter,  and  also  to  re- 
new or  extend  the  time  of  piayment  of  any 
such  note  or  llabUlt  r  or  of  any  encumbrances, 
which  at  any  time  nay  be  encumbrances  on 
any  such  property,  irrespective  of  by  whom 
such  enciunbrancea  were  made  or  by  whom 
the  obligations  of  si  ich  note  or  liabilities  may 
or  should  ultimate  y  be  borne,  all  without 
approval  of  any  cou  rt  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  miy  deem  proper;  and  to 
register  any  properly  belonging  to  any  trust 
estate  in  the  name  i>f  its  nominee,  or  to  hold 
the  same  unreglste|ed  or  In  such  form  that 
title  shall  pa&s  by  d^lvery; 


(h)  To  abandon,  settle,  ootnpromlse  ex- 
tend, renew,  release,  adjust  or  submit  to  ar- 
UtratloD,  m  whole  or  in  iMut  and  without 
order  or  dscree  at  any  co\irt,  any  and  all 
cteims,  whether  sueh  «»*i»T»y  shall  increase 
or  decrease  the  assets  held  hereunder; 

(1)  To  determine  whether  or  to  what  ex- 
tent receipts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Income 
or  corptis,  whether  or  to  what  extent  ex- 
penditures should  be  charged  against  corpus 
or  income,  and  what  other  adjustments 
should  be  made  between  corpus  and  Income, 
provided  that  such  adjustments  shall  not 
conflict  with  well-settled  rules  for  the  de- 
termination of  corpus  and  Income  adjust- 
ments; and 

(J)  To  do  all  such  acts,  take  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  exercise  all  such  rights  and 
privileges,  although  not  heretofore  specific- 
ally mentioned,  with  relation  to  any  such 
property,  without  order  or  decree  of  any 
court  and  as  If  It  were  the  absolute  owner 
thereof,  and  in  connection  therewith,  to 
make,  exercise  and  deliver  any  Instruments 
and  to  enter  into  any  covenants  or  agree- 
ments binding  the  trust  estates. 
Anything  In  this  Trust  Agreement  to  the 
contrary,  however,  the  Trustee  shall  not  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  acquire  any  securities  or 
other  property  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  Is  prohibited 
by  law  from  owning  or  having  an  Interest  In 
and,  if  any  such  securities  or  other  property 
shall  be  acquired  other  than  by  purchases 
by  the  Trustee,  it  shall  dispose  thereof  as 
promptly  as  practicable  and  lor  any  price  or 
consideration  deemed  by  it  to  be  reasonable. 

8.  The  Settlor  or  co-Settlor  shall  have  the 
right,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustee,  to 
deliver  additional  property  or  Interests  In 
property  of  any  character  to  the  Trustee 
which  thereupon  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
respective  Schedule  containing  property  ben- 
eficially owned  by  the  deliverer,  subject  In 
every  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  Trust  Agreement. 

9.  (a)  The  Trtistee  shall,  at  any  time  and 
from  time  to  time,  ujxjn  written  directions 
filed  with  It  and  signed  by  the  Settlor  or 
co-Settlor,  make  contributions  or  gifts  for 
such  charitable  or  personal  purposes  as  may 
be  specified  in  such  directions,  from  principal 
or  Income  of  the  trust  estate  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Settlor  or  co-Settlor  who  gives  such 
direction.  At  the  direction  of  the  Settlor  or 
co-Settlor,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  pay- 
ments may  be  in  cash  or  kind  and,  if  In 
kind,  shall  be  made  with  the  securities  se- 
lected by  the  Trustee  at  Its  sole  discretion 
and  without  any  participation  in  such  selec- 
tion by  the  Settlor  or  co-Settlor. 

(b)  If.  at  any  time  or  from  time  to  time, 
the  net  income  of  the  respective  trusts  is  In- 
sufficient to  meet  what  the  Settlor  or  co- 
Settlor,  In  his  or  her  respective  Judgment, 
regards  as  Important  personal  needs  or  to  pay 
any  obligation  of  the  Settlor  or  co-Settlor, 
the  Trustee  shall,  upon  the  written  demand 
of  the  Settlor  or  co-Settlor,  provide  such 
sums  to  the  Settlor  or  co-Settlor  out  of 
corpus,  as  the  Settlor  or  co-Settlor  may  have 
specified.  Such  simas  are  Intended  to  provide 
lor,  but  shaU  In  no  sense  be  limited  to,  the 
satisfaction  of  indebtedness  incurred  by  the 
Settlor  or  co-Settlor  prior  to  or  after  the  date 
of  this  Trust  Agreement  or  in  connection 
with  the  puixhase  of  an  additional  family 
residence.  In  the  event  that  any  such  request 
shall  be  by  the  Settlor,  the  property  or  funds 
used  therefor  shall  be  charged  against  Sched- 
ule A  property,  and  in  the  event  that  any 
such  request  shall  be  by  the  co-Settlor,  the 
property  or  funds  used  therefor  shall  be 
charged  against  Schedule  B  property.  The 
Trustee  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  trust 
property  held  under  the  proper  Schedules 
and  to  the  extent  required  to  make  such 
sums  available. 

10.  The  Trustee  shall  review  any  assets 
from  time  to  time  held  in  pledge  or  mort- 


gaged for  Indebtedness  or  obligations  of 
Settlor  or  oo-Settlor  and,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  pledgee  or  mortgagee  may  add  or  sub- 
stitute collateral  for  such  Indebtedness  or 
obllgaUon  from  the  trust  estate  held  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  respiective  debtor,  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Trustee's  best  Judgment. 

11.  The  Trustee  shall  manage  the  property 
listed  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  respectively,  as 
separate  tnist  estates  and  in  separate  ac- 
counts. The  Trustee  shall,  except  as  in  this 
Trust  Agreement  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, (1)  credit  to  Schedule  A  all  property 
transferred  by  the  Settlor  and  income  and 
proceeds  thereof,  and  to  Schedule  B  all  prop- 
erty transferred  by  the  co-Settlor  and  income 
and  proceeds  thereof,  and  (11)  charge  against 
Schedule  A  property  or  income  or  proceeds 
thereof  all  charges  and  outlays  In  connection 
with  the  Settlor  or  property  transferred  by 
the  Settlor,  or  Income  or  proceeds  thereof, 
and  against  Schedule  B  property  or  Income 
or  proceeds  thereof  all  charges  and  outlays  in 
connection  with  the  co-Settlor  or  property 
transferred  by  the  co-Settlor,  or  income  or 
proceeds  thereof. 

12.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  Trust  term, 
the  Trustee  shall,  after  providing  for  the 
Trustee's  liabilities, 

(a)  Transfer  to  the  Settlor,  if  he  Is  then 
living,  or,  if  he  Is  then  dead,  to  the  executors 
under  his  will  or  the  administrators  of  his 
estate,  the  then  remaining  net  property  and 
assets,  then  credited  to  Schedule  A;   and 

(b)  Transfer  to  the  co-Settlor,  If  she  is 
then  living,  or,  if  she  is  then  dead,  to  the 
executors  under  her  will  or  the  administra- 
tors of  her  estate,  the  then  remaining  net 
property  and  assets,  then  credited  to  Sched- 
ule B. 

13.  The  Trustee  shall  be  compensated  by 
an    annual    fee,    computed    annually,    equal 

to percent  ( % )   of  the  market 

value  ol  the  principal  of  each  of  the  re- 
spective trust  estates  at  the  time  as  ol  which 
such  fee  Is  computed. 

14.  The  Trustee  shall  not  be  liable  for  anv 
action  or  lailure  to  act  in  the  absence  ol 
Its  own  negligence. 

15.  The  validity,  construction  and  admin- 
istration of  this  trust  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  witness  whereof,  this  Trust  Agreement 
has  been  signed,  sealed  and  dated  as  ol  the 
date  first  above  written. 

I  SEAL  I  DAvro  M.  Kennedy, 

03  Settlor. 

[SEAL)  LENORA     B.      KeNNBDT, 

as  co-Settlor. 
Continental      Illinois      National 
Bank    and    Tbtjst    Compant    of 
Chicago. 

By 


As  Trustee. 


Schedule  A 


Annexed  to  and  Relerred  to  in  Trust  Agree- 
ment between  David  M.  Kennedy,  as  Settlor, 
and  Lenora  B.  Kennedy,  as  co-Settlor,  and 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company    of    Chicago,    as    Trustee,    dated 

January ,  1969. 

All  of  the  right,  title  and  Interest  of  David 
M.  Kennedy  In  and  to  the  following  securi- 
ties; 

Identified: 

DAvm  M.  Kennedy, 

OS  Settlor. 
Continental    Illinois    National 
Bank   and  Trust   Compant  or 
Chicago, 

as  Trustee. 

By  - — - 

Its    

Schedule  B 
Annexed  to  and  Referred  to  In  Trust  Agree- 
ment between  David  M.  Kennedy,  as  Settles', 
and  Lenora  B.  Kennedy,  as  co-Settlor,  and 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  TnisS 
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company    of    Chicago,    as    Trustee,    dated 

''*All*^f'"the    rtght,    tiUe    and   Interest    of 
Lenora  B.  Kennedy  In  and  to  the  following 
securities: 
Identified : 

Lenoba  B.  Kennedy. 

oj  co-Settlor 
Continental    Illinois    National 
Bank   and  Trust  Company   or 

Chicago, 

as  Trustee. 


By 


ItK 


THE  COMMITTEK  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  several  prominent  Senators  have 
chosen  to  remain  or  be  assigned  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
caused  considerable  comment  in  recent 

days. 

But  their  decision  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  those  who  have  foUowed  Uie 
work  and  achievements  of  the  commit- 

For  the  committee's  primary  concern 
is  what  Woodrow  Wilson  termed  "the 
proper  duty  of  a  representative  body." 
That  is:  "To  look  diligently  into  every 
affair  of  Government  and  to  talk  about 
what  it  sees." 

Wilson  said  a  legislative  group  is 
•meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice,  and 
to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  its 
constituents." 

He  told  us  that  unless  Congress  '  uses 
every  means  of  acquainting  itself  with 
the  acts  and  disposition  of  the  admin- 
istrative agents  of  the  Government,  the 
country  must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  it 
is  being  served." 

Finally,  Wilson  said: 

The  Informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  the  legislative  function. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided many  years  ago  that  legislation  is 
not  to  be  its  only  concern.  It  recognized 
that  legislation— that  a  new  law— is  not 
a  panacea  for  the  many  problems  that 
we  as  a  nation  face.  .,,    .    * 

Indeed,  the  Senate  recognized  that  it 
must  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice  of  the 
people.  It  recognized  that  it  must  be  the 
people's  guardian  over  the  affairs  of  the 
growing  executive  branch.  It  recognized 
that  it  had  a  duty  to  inform  the  people 
of  matters  of  interest  to  them  and  take 
remedial  action  to  correct  abuses. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations fulfills  much  of  the  Senate's  in- 
vestigative duties. 

The  committee's  far-reaching  author- 
ity over  the  organization  and  all  of 
the  workings  of  the  Government  is  un- 
matched by  any  other  committee. 

Its  broad  investigative  powers  have 
been  applied  to  all  of  the  affairs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

It  has  developed  Information  of  great 
value  to  the  Senate  and  an  important 
contribution  to  the  legislative  process. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  jurisdiction,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  over  all  budget  and  ac- 
counting measures  except  appropria- 
tions. It  has  jurisdiction  over  all  reorga- 
nizations within  the  executive  branch. 
The  authority  of  the  committee  ex- 
tends to  all  reports  of  the  Comptroller 


General  of  the  United  States;  all  studies 
of  the  operation  of  Government  activi- 
ties at  all  levels;  all  laws  enacted  to 
reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government;  all  studies 
of  the  intergovernmental  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  cities;  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  our  coimtry  is  a  member. 
It  has  been  said  that  control  of  admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  legislative  bodies  in  all  mod- 
ern democracies. 

It  is  such  an  Important  function  be- 
cause we  live  in  an  age  of  Gtovemment 
administration.  There  is  immense  power 
and  there  are  enormous  sums  of  money 
entrusted  to  a  few  public  officials  who 
serve  us,  defend  us  and  regulate  us  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

The  authority  for  the  programs  and 
the  puipose  of  those  officials  grows  di- 
rectly from  the  people  they  represent. 

The  Congress  knows  its  constituency— 
the  people  of  the  country. 

And  this  is  why  Congress  is  ever  anx- 
ious to  see  that  the  taxes  collected  from 
its  constituents,  the  energy  in  Govern- 
ment devoted  to  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face — it  is  ever  anxaous  to  see 
that  these  funds  and  this  energy  are 
spent  wisely. 

The  Senate  has  entrusted  to  its  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmient  Operations  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  in  this  area. 

For  this  committee  must  assure  the 
Senate  and  the  people  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  being  realized  in  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  and  in  the  efficient 
management  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Establishment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  make 
sure  that  the  executive  branch  is  struc- 
tured properly — that  it  is  organized  in 
such  a  way  to  be  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  times. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
make  sure  that  the  executive  branch  is 
managed  efficiently. 

In  effect,  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  to  assure  the 
people  of  a  good  government. 

Under  the  very  capable  and  fair- 
minded  leadership  of  Senator  John  L, 
McClellan,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  helped  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  achieve  many  notable 
economies. 

Down  in  his  home  State  of  Arkansas, 
they  tell  a  story  of  John  McClellan 
when  he  was  16.  Young  McClellan  was 
playing  third  base  for  the  Sheridan,  Ark., 
town  baseball  team. 

It  was  the  ninth  inning  of  a  game 
against  the  SaUne,  Ark.,  Black  Hawks. 
Two  men  were  out  and  there  was  a 
SsJine  runner  on  second.  Sheridan  led 
4to3. 

On  the  first  pitch  to  the  next  batter, 
the  base  runner  dashed  for  third  and  the 
Sheridan  catcher  fired  the  ball  down  the 
line  to  McClellan. 

He  covered  the  bag;  caught  the  ball; 
tagged  at  the  ruimer;  and  the  umpire 
called,  "You're  out." 

The  runner  protested.  He  said  he  had 
not  been  tagged,  but  the  umpire  stood 
firm  until  McClellan  walked  over  and 
said,  "He's  right.  I  did  miss  him." 


The  rurmer  was  declared  safe.  The 
batter  then  hit  a  home  run  and  Sheridan 
lost  the  game  5  to  4. 

This  story  illustrates  well  the  char- 
acter of  this  Arkansas  Senator.  And 
these  virtues  of  honesty  and  fairness 
have  guided  him  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  They 
have  characterized  the  honesty  and  fair- 
ness with  which  Senator  McClellan  has 
conducted  some  of  the  U.S.  Senates  most 
important  investigations. 

Senator  McClellan,  as  chainnan  not 
only  of  the  full  committee,  but  also  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions has  uncovered  corruption  and  mis- 
feasance in  government,  management, 
and  labor.  .     ^. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigation  is 
authorized  to  conduct  investigations 
into  a  number  of  fields.  It  looks  into  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  executive 
branch,  improper  labor  and  management 
activities,  organized  crime  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  all  other  aspects  of  crune 
including  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

Under  the  chaiimanship  of  Senator 
McClellan  since  1955.  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement field  have  conducted  733  days 
of  hearings  with  almost  3.000  witnesses 
on  nearly  100  subjects. 

Other  subcommittees  have  made  im- 
ix>rtant  contributions,  too.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  and  Inter- 
national Operations,  chaired  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  conducted  the  first 
full  scale  review  of  the  policymaking 
mechanisms  under  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947. 

The  subcommittees  reports,  testimony, 
and  memorandums  profoundly  influenced 
trends  in  administration  and  they 
caused  major  changes  in  national  se- 
curity operations.  .  »  ^ 
The  Jackson  subcommittee  conducted 
another  landmark  inquii-y- the  first 
general  review  of  the  AUantic  AlUance 
in  the  Senate  since  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  ratified  in  1949. 

Most  recently,  Senator  Jackson  has 
led  the  first  major  congressional  inquiry 
into  the  planning-programing-budget- 
ing  system  in  the  national  security  area. 
The  subcommittee's  conclusions  have  in- 
fluenced current  applications  of  PPB  in 
this  country  at  the  National,  State,  and 
loc&l  level. 

Under  the  imaginative  leadership  of 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergoverrunental  Relations 
has  thoroughly  studied  the  increasing 
demand  on  government  at  all  levels.  It 
has  sought  to  identify  areas  where  the 
capacity  of  government  to  deal  with 
these  demands  could  be  increased  by 
more  effective  cooperation  among  the 
members  of  the  federal  system. 

An  important  law,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1967,  was  the 
result  of  this  subcommittee  s  effort.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  promote  the 
fullest  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
Government  activities  at  all  levels  by 
Improving  grants  in  aid  to  the  States. 
The  law  also  provided  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  those  grants. 

Senator  Muskie's  hearings  on  creative 
federalism  are  especially  Interesting.  His 
subcommittee,  through  these  hearings.  Is 
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trying  to  develop  new  ways  of  combining 
Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  more 
effectively  to  meet  community  and  State 
priorities. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, of  Which  I  am  chairman, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  one  jnew  executive  depart- 
ment— Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
A  subcommittee  investigation  into  pes- 
ticides resulted  in  the  first  pesticides 
control  legislatioh.  Hearings  on  traffic 
safety  contributed  to  improvements  in 
auto  safety  and  U^  legislation  in  the  area. 
And  2-year  heiarings  into  the  urban 
crisis  contributed  to  a  national  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  contributed  to  urban  legislation. 

And  yet  anothet-  committee  panel,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Fred 
Harris,  has  held  jlandmark  hearings  on 
federally  supported  research  and  devel- 
opment programs! 

Mr.  President,  ii  is  interesting  that  all 
five  of  these  supcommittees  have  as 
chairmen  men  wljo.  I  suppose,  are  often 
referred  to  as  liberals.  The  distinguished 
ansas  <Mr.  McClel- 
ed  to  as  a  conserva- 
y  6  years  on  the  com- 
mittee I  have  nev^r  known  one  instance 
when  the  question  of  a  man's  philosophy, 
socially  or  economically,  or  his  political 
philosophy,  ever  influenced  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  has  given  great  sup- 
port to  the  subcoipmittee  chairmen. 

many  forms  of  gov- 
rved  with  many  men, 
und  a  man  who  works 
is  committees  or  gives 
those  who  serve  with 
r  to  serve  under  the 
ator    from    Arkansas 


Senator-  from  A 
LAN)  is  often  ref 
tive.  However,  in 


In  my  lifetime 
emment  I  have  s 
and  I  have  never  t 
more  closely  with 
greater  support 
him.  It  is  an  ho: 
distinguished    Se: 


(Mr.  McClellan). 

Mr.  JAvrrs. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  M 
the  Senator  fro: 
as  a  member  of  t 
emment  Operati 
guished  Senator 
McClellan). 

It  is  well  know 
matters    of    an 
character  in  whic! 
He  is  a  gentlemi 
this  country.  Firs 
as  its  utterance, 
doubt  about  it  he 
fit  of  the  doubt  to 


President,  will  the 

yield. 

President,  I,  too,  like 
Connecticut,  served 
ie  Committee  on  Gov- 
with  the  distln- 
rom   Arkansas    <  Mr. 


that  there  are  many 
leological  or  policy 
\  he  and  I  do  not  agree, 
of  the  old  school  in 
his  word  is  as  good 
^f  there  is  ever  any 
Iways  gives  the  bene- 
those  he  respects  and 
assimies  that  they  I  know  better  than  he 
does,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  fine 
American.  Second,  k  have  never  met  with 
anything  except  th^  utmost  trust  and  the 
most  gracious  handling  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  froii  Senator  McClellan, 
and  I  am  sure  iftie  positions  I  have 
adopted  and  the  policies  I  have  ad- 
vocated were  very^  difflciilt  for  him  to 
accept  or  agree  to.  | 

The  relationshio  between  the  chair- 
man and  the  meml^rs  of  the  committee 
has  always  been  i^ost  cordial  and  ac- 
commodating. Thei  least  we  can  do.  as 
we  start  a  new  Coigress,  is  to  comment 
on  the  graciousnefs,  courtly  character, 
and  distinction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  prob- 


ably the  best  known  component  of  the 
Cc»nmittee  on  Government  Operations  is 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigaticMi. 

The  subcommittee  has  a  roster  of  dis- 
tinguished alumni  including  three  Presi- 
dents— Harry  Truman,  John  Kennedy, 
and  Richard  Nixon.  Vice  President 
HtJMPHREY  also  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. So  did  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land  and  Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 

Secretary  of  State-designate  William 
Rogers  served  on  the  subcommittee  staff 
as  did  Senator  Pierre  Salinger  and  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Many  of  the  subcommittee's  investi- 
gations unlike  those  of  legislative  com- 
mittees do  not  result  in  the  quick  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  correct  and  elimi- 
nate the  abuses  and  improprieties  dis- 
closed in  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 
But  a  number  of  important  Federal 
statutes  had  their  inception  in  the  sub- 
committee's work:  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959 — Landrum-Griffin  Act — the  Fed- 
eral statutes  on  organized  crime  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  1961,  certain  of  the 
provisions  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Banking  Act  of 
1966,  certain  sections  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Missile  Sites  Labor  Com- 
mission. There  are  a  number  of  other 
statutes  enacted  by  Congress  for  which 
the  subcommittee's  investigations  fur- 
nished important  foundations. 

Many  of  the  subcommittee's  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  do  not  result  in  public 
or  executive  hearings.  Conditions  dis- 
covered by  the  Subcommittee's  investi- 
gators very  frequently  are  swiftly  cor- 
rected and  eliminated  by  Government 
agencies  which  are  the  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation, by  labor  unions,  and  by 
corporations  in  private  industry. 

For  example,  during  recent  years  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  procedures 
and  regulations  have  been  revamped  and 
tightened  in  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment agencies,  as  results  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigations. 

Changes  have  been  made  at  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  and  in  the  AID  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State,  in  Federal  banking 
agencies,  and  in  other  agencies  and  com- 
missions of  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  aspects  of 
the  subcommittee's  work  in  its  fields  of 
jurisdiction  is  the  frequent  saving  or  re- 
coupment of  Federal  funds  which  were 
disclosed  to  have  been  wasted,  embezzled 
or  fraudulently  disbursed.  For  example, 
saving  the  Federal  Government  approx- 
imately $54  million  in  Federal  funds  in 
1967  by  a  subcommittee  preliminary  in- 
quiry into  the  procurement  of  computers 
for  the  Air  Force.  The  subcommittee's 
investigation  resulted  in  the  cancellation 
of  a  contract  already  awarded  for  the 
computers  at  approximately  $114  mil- 
lion and  a  subsequent  award  of  the  con- 
tract to  another  bidder  at  $60  million. 

Evidence  first  disclosed  In  the  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  select  com- 
mittee has  led  to  the  indictment  and 
conviction  for  a  wide  variety  of  crimes  of 
136  persons  who  were  involved  In  such 
investigations. 


The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  is  deeply  concerned  with 
efficient  operations  of  the  executive,  is 
itself  the  product  of  the  Senate's  con- 
cern for  its  own  efficiency. 

In  1921  the  Senate  consolidated  li 
committees  on  expenditures  into  one 
Standing  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
Executive  Departments. 

The  committee  was  reestablished  in 
1947  and  its  jurisdiction  extended.  The 
name  of  the  committee  was  changed  in 
1952  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  place  proper  emphasis  up- 
on the  principle  function  of  the  panel. 

The  operation  of  the  Government  is. 
Indeed,  the  concern  of  the  committee.  It 
has  worked  diligently  on  its  continuing 
duty  to  help  fashion  an  executive  de- 
partment that  meets  the  needs  of  a  new 
era  in  American  life. 

In  the  past  13  years,  we  have  experi- 
enced the  development  of  space  technol- 
ogy, the  impact  of  automation,  and  the 
transformation  of  our  country  to  an  ur- 
ban society. 

We  may  be  certain  that  the  changes  of 
the  coming  decade  will  at  least  equal 
those  we  are  now  witnessing. 

That  is  why  structure — the  manner  in 
which  we  organize  ourselves — is  so  im- 
portant. 

How  we  organize  ourselves  to  deal  with 
such  complex  matters  as  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  human  resource  develop- 
ment can  contribute  immeasurably  to  the 
substance  of  these  programs  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

For  the  programs,  the  priorities,  and 
the  planning  for  a  better  nation  all  rest 
on  the  review  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Senate  can  be  proud  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  it 
can  be  proud  of  the  present  composition 
of  the  committee  membership: 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Arkansas, 
chairman. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of  Maine. 
Senator   Abraham   Ribicoff,   of  Con- 
necticut. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  of  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  of  Montana. 
Senator  Etjcene  McCarthy,  of  Min- 
nesota. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen,  of  Alabama. 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Da- 
kota. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  of  Illinois. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Senator  Theodore  F.  Stevens,  of 
Alaska. 


Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney,  of  Florida. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)   said  recently  that — 

No  responsibility  could  be  more  critical  to 
the  fabric  and  the  very  life  of  our  system 
of  Government  than  that  of  this  committee. 

The  majority  leader  said  that — 
If  th'i  InstltutlonB  of  our  Government  are 
to  be  at  all  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
society  and  of  the  people.  It  Is  this  com- 
mittee— the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations— that  will  have  the  primary  obliga- 
tion to  make  them  so. 
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The  committee  fills  a  basic  and  con- 
tinuing need  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment—it is  the  guardian  for  Congress 
over  the  acUvitles  of  the  executive 
branch. 

It  serves  as  a  vital  check  on  the  power 
of  the  executive  to  maintain  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  that  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  our  representative  form 
of  government. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  ap- 
pendix entitled  "Highlights  of  Commit- 
tee Membership  and  Organization,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  staff  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dix was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Highlights  or  CoMMrrxEE  Membership  .\nd 
Organization 
When  the  committee  was  recreated  in  the 
80th  Congress   (January  1947)    pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  It  was  called  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures   in   the   Executive  Depart- 
ments.   The    first    Chairman    was    Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  now  ranking  Republican  In 
the  Senate.  The  ranking  minority  member 
was    Senator    John    L.    McClellan,    present 
Chairman.  Other  committee  members  were 
Senators  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  John  W. 
Brlcker,    Edward    J.    Thye,    Joseph    R.    Mc- 
Carthy,   Irving    M.    Ives,    Homer    Ferguson 
James  O.  Eastland.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  A^  VPillls 
Robertson.   Glen  H.  Taylor   and   Herbert  R. 
O'Conor.  Because  6  of  the  members  (Aiken 
Hlckenlooper,     Brlcker,     Thye.     Hoye     and 
O'Conor)    were  former  Governors,  the  com- 
mittee was  sometime  referred  to  as  the  "Gov- 
ernors Committee". 

The  committee  estabUshed  four  subcom- 
mittees: Investigations,  headed  by  Senator 
Ferguson;  Wildlife  Conservation,  headed  by 
Senator  Robertson;  Intergovernmental  Re  a- 
tions.  headed  by  Senator  Brlcker;  and  Rela- 
tions with  International  Organizations, 
headed  bv  Senator  Ives. 

In  the  'sist  Congress,  the  second  Chairman 
was  senator  John  L.  McClellan  who  has 
served  continuously  In  that  position  since 
January  1949,  with  the  exception  of  a  two- 
vear  period  in  the  83rd  Congress  when  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy  was  ChairmaiK 
During  the  81st  Congress,  additions  to  the 
membership  were  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  and  Senators  Arthur  N.  Vanden- 
berg  (former  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  President  Pro 
Tem  of  the  Senate),  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Marga- 
ret Chase  Smith,  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  (for- 
mer Governor) .  and  John  D.  Pastore  (former 
Governor)  and  William  Benton. 

Senator  Hoey  became  ChaU-man  of  the  In- 
vestigations  subcommittee:    Senator   Hum- 
phrey became  Chairman  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental   Relations    Subcommittee;     Senator 
O'Conor  took  over  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
lations   with    international    O'Sf'^^""'^: 
and  Senator  Eastland  assumed  the  Chair  oi 
the  Subcommittee  on  WUdlife  Conservation, 
in  the  82nd  Congress.  Vice  President  and 
nresently  President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and   senator    Mike   Monroney   were    among 
those   joining  the  committee,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  to  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.   Only  two  subcommittees 
were  established,  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  investigations,  headed  by  Senator  Hoey 
and   the   Subcommittee   on   Reorganization, 
headed  by  Senator  O'Conor. 

In  the  83rd  Congress,  the  late  Senator 
'oseph  R.  McCarthy  became  Chairman  and 
Senator  McClellan  again  became  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Among  those  Joining  the 
committee  were  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  distinguished  Minority  Leader, 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  and  Sen- 
ators Henry  M.  Jackson,  Stuart  Symington 


and  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.  Regular  subcommittees 
established  were  Senate  Permanent  Investlga- 
tlons,  headed  by  Senator  McCarthy;  Reorga- 
nization, headed  by  Senator  Smith.  Ad  hoc 
subcommittees  were  Special  Subcommittee 
on  investigations  (to  examine  the  charges 
against  Senator  McCarthy),  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Mundt;  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Legislative  Program,  headed  by  Senator 
Smith-  and  a  Special  Subcommittee  to  Main- 
tain Ualson  with  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees,  headed  by  Senator 
Dlrksen. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  additions  to  the  com- 
mittee included  Senators  Strom  Thurmond 
and  Norrls  Cotton.  Subcommittees  were  Per- 
manent InvestlgaUons,  headed  by  Senator 
McClellan  and  Reorganization,  headed  by  the 
late  President,  then  Senator,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  among  those  joining 
the  committee  were  Senators  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  and  Ernest  Gruenlng  (both  former 
Governors),  Carl  T.  Curtis  and  Homer  Cape- 
hart  The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  was  again  headed  by  Sen- 
ator McClellan  and  a  new  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  OrganlM- 
tlons  was  established,  headed  by  Vice  Presl- 
dent,  then  Senator  Humphrey. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits  joined  the  committee.  The  Senate  Per- 
manent investigations  Subcommittee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations  were  continued 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senators  McClel- 
lan and  Humphrey,  respectively.  A  new  Sub- 
committee on  National  Policy  Machinery  was 
established,  headed  by  Senator  Jackson. 

in  the  87th  Congress,  there  was  no  change 
in  the  membership  of  the  conrjnlttee.  The 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorga- 
nization and  international  Organizations 
were  continued  under  their  previous  Chair- 
men The  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery  was  renamed  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Organiza- 
tion and  remained  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Jackson.  A  New  Subcommittee  on 
intergovernmental  Relations  was  re-estab- 
lished under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Muskie. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  Senators  Abraham 
RlblcofT  (former  Governor  and  Cabinet  Mem- 
ber) Claiborne  Pell,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre, 
Daniel  B  Brewster,  Jack  Miller  and  James  B. 
Pearson  Joined  the  committee.  The  four  sub- 
committees referred  to  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph were  continued  under  the  same  leader- 
ship. ,. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  Joining  the  commit- 
tee were  Senators  Fred  R.  Harris,  the  late 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Lee  Metcalf,  Joseph  M. 
Montoya  and  Mllward  L.  Simpson  (former 
Governor) .  _ 

Subcommittees  established  were  Perma- 
nent Investigations,  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Operations  (formerly  National  Secu- 
rity Staffing  and  Operations) ,  headed  respec- 
tlvely  by  Senators  McClellan,  Muskie  and 
Jackson.  A  newly-constituted  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff,  and  subcommittees  on  Govern- 
ment Research,  headed  by  Senator  Harris, 
and  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Gruenlng,  were  created. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  Senators  Clifford  P. 
Hansen  (former  Governor)  and  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.  Joined  the  committee.  Upon  their 
departure  from  the  committee,  they  were  re- 
placed by  Senators  Charles  H.  Percy  and  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke.  All  of  the  subcommittees 
estabUshed  In  the  89th  Congress  were  rees- 
tablished under  the  same  chairmen. 

In  the  91st  Congress.  Joining  the  commit- 
tee were  Senators  Eugene  McCarthy,  James 
B  Allen  (former  Lieutenant  Governor) ,  Rob- 
ert  Griffin,   Theodore   Stevens   and   Edward 


Gurney.  No  action  has  occiured  as  yet  with 
respect  to  the  subcommittees. 


SUMMARY    OP   TCRNOVER   AND    MEMBERSHIP 

From  January  1959,  the  opening  of  the 
86th  Congress,  through  December  31.  1968. 
the  close  of  the  90th  Congress— a  period  or 
10  years— the  following  8  Senators  have  re- 
tained their  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations:  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan. Mundt.  Jackson,  Ervln,  Muskie. 
Gruenlng,    Curtis   and   Javits. 

An  examination  of  the  histories  of  those 
who  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  reveals  that  lt«  mem- 
bership has  Included:  ,T  t,^ 
1  President  of  the  United  SUtes  (John 
F   Kennedv) .                                              _,^  . 

1  Presldent-Elect  of  the  United  States 
(Richard  M.  Nixon). 

2  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
(Richard    M,    Nixon    and    Hubert   H.    Hum- 

Dhrcy ) 

4  Candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States  (Richard  M.  Nixon,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Hubert     H.     Humphrey    and    Strom    Thur- 

4  Candidates  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  (John  W.  Brlcker.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Edmund  S. 

Muskie).  ..,,.. 

2  National  Chairmen  of  Democratic  Party 
(Henry  M.  Jackson  and  Fred  R.  Harris i^ 

1  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate  (Ar- 
thur H.  Vandenberg). 

1  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  (Everett 
McKinley  Dlrksen).  ..    ^  v, 

2  Former  members  of  the  President  s  Cab- 
inet (Robert  F.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   and    Abnaham    Ribicoff,    Secretary    ol 

HEW ) 

13  Former  Governors  (Aiken,  Brlcker, 
Hlckenlooper.  Thye.  Hoey,  O'Conor,  Schoep- 
pel, Pastore,  Muskie,  Gruenlng,  Simpson, 
Hansen  and  Ribicoff). 

3  Former  State  Attorneys  General  (Her- 
bert R.  O'Conor.  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke). 

HISTORT   AND   MAJOR   ACTrVITIES  OF  THE   SENATE 
COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

Historical  tjockground 
Prior  to  1921,  there  existed  11  committees 
on  expenditures  in  the  various  executive  de- 
partments. In  May  1920.  the  Senate  resolved 
that  beginning  with  the  67th  Congress,  the 
11  departmental  expenditures  committees 
which  then  existed  should  be  consolidated 
into  one  standing  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments.  On  April 
13  1921,  a  resolution  was  introduced  estab- 
lishing 34  standing  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate Among  them  was  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditmes  in  the  Executive  Departments 
composed  of  7  members. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  effective  January  2. 
1947  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  was  reestablished 
with  an  enlarged  membership  of  13  members 
and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  cover 
the  areas  and  items  set  forth  in  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  sununar- 
ized  below.  The  name  of  the  committee  was 
changed  to  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
aUons  on  March  3.  1952,  following  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  280.  82nd  Congress. 
The  name  change  was  deemed  necessary  la 
order  to  place  proper  emphasis  upon  some  of 
the  principal  functions  of  the  committee  and 
to  avoid  the  misleading  effect  of  the  former 

The  committee's  membwrshlp  remained  at 
13  members  from  the  80th  through  the  85th 
congresses.  In  the  86th  Congress,  member- 
ship was  reduced  to  9,  remaining  at  that 
number  through  the  87th  Congress.  In  the 
88th  Congress,  membership  was  increased  to 
15  and  reduced  to  14  in  the  89th  Congress  It 
was  increased  to  15  at  the  beginning  of  the 
90th  congress  and  remains  at  that  number 
for  the  91st  Congress. 
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J^rUd^<!tion 
Th«  commlttM'l  jurladlctlon  under  Rule 
XXV(j)  of  tbe  St4ndliig  Rules  of  the  Sezuite 
extends  to  all  legtolatlon  and  other  matters 
dealing  with  budgeting  and  accounting,  other 
than  approprlatloas,  and  reorganizations  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  committee  14  further  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  audit  and  special  reports 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  such  recommendations 
as  It  may  deem  advisable  In  connection  there- 
with; to  study  opieratlons  and  activities  of 
the  Oovemment  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  economy  and  efflclency;  to 
evaluate  the  effect^  of  laws  enacted  to  recog- 
nize the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government:  and  to  study 
intergovernmental  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  SUtes  and  municipal- 
ities, and  between  the  United  States  and 
International  orgtnlaatlons  of  which  the 
United  SUtes  Is  a, member. 

Major  a^eas  of  activity 

In  terms  of  activities,  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  has  exercised  sole 
legislative  Jurlsdlotlon  with  respect  to  all 
budgeting  and  accounting  ma'  lers,  other 
than  approprlatioas:  and  all  reorganizations 
In  th*  executive  btanch  of  the  Oovemment, 
ncIudUg  the  establishment  of  new  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  By  long  established 
precedent,  the  comtnlttee  also  exercises  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating 
to  Intergovernmental  relations,  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  194d,  as  amended,  the  Travel 
Expense  Act,  and  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  to  clfe  several  major  areas. 

In  terms  of  sp^lflc  legislative  coverage, 
relative  to  the  abttve  matters,  intergovern- 
mental relations  legislation  has  Included 
such  matters  as  parlous  areas  of  Pederal- 
State-local  tax  relfitlons.  Including  Federal 
payments  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  adjustment  of  legislative  Juris- 
diction on  Federal  lands,  uniform  compen- 
sation for  relocation  resulting  from  Fed- 
erally-assisted prqgrams  and  Intergovern- 
mental cooperatloa  In  varlo\is  areas.  With 
respect  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act.  legislative  activities 
include  disposals  of  certain  tjrpes  of  surplus 
property,  negotiated  sales  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, the  donable  property  program  and  pro- 
curement procedures. 

In  the  field  of  btidgetlng  and  accounting, 
legislative  actlvltlep  have  Included  various 
measures  to  Improve  and  simplify  budgeting 
and  accounting  i^ethods  and  procedures, 
strengthen  and  Improve  fiscal  controls  and 
audit  procedures  Iq  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  add  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate and  effective  Congressional  control  over 
Federal  expenditures.  Also  Included  are 
measures  to  facilitate  payments  of  travel  and 
other  expenses,  payments  of  certain  types  of 
claims,  settlement  i  of  certain  types  of  ac- 
counts, and  relief  ior  various  fiscal  and  ac- 
counting officers.      I 

Finally,  the  comitilttee  has  conducted  nu- 
merous studies  of  inajor  aspects  of  govern- 
mental organization  and  operations. 

Major  actomplishments 
A.  Executive  Orgaiilzatlon  and  Reorganiza- 
tion 
1.  Hoover  Commission.  This  committee 
processed  the  legislation  which  established 
both  the  First  and]  Second  Commissions  on 
the  Organization  <k  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government.  Thereafter  the  committee 
and  its  staff  analysed  and  processed  more 
than  280  reoommeadatlons,  contained  In  18 
reports  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission  and 
519  recommendaUoils,  contained  in  20  reports 
of  the  Second  Hooker  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion, it  processed  •  substantial  number  of 


tbe   legislative   proposals   of   both    Commis- 
sions. 

2.  Presidential  Reorganization  Authority. 
This  committee  processed  the  legislation 
which  was  known  as  tbe  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  authorizing  Presidential  submission 
of  reorganization  plans,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lation extending  this  authority.  Between  the 
effective  date  of  1949  Act  and  May  23,  1968, 
the  effective  date  of  the  last  plan  submitted 
In  the  90th  Congress,  85  reorganization  plans 
were  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress and  processed  by.  this  committee.  Of 
this  number,  66  became  effective  and  19  were 
rejected.  The  great  bulk  of  these  plans  were 
the  subject  of  careful  analysis  by  the  staff 
and  members  of  the  committee  and  hearings 
were  held  on  a  large  number  of  them. 

Special  credit  for  the  effective  handling 
of  these  reorganization  matters  must  go  to 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Rlblcoff,  all  of  whom  served 
as  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization.  In  the  early  days  of  execu- 
tive reorganization,  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Humphrey,  in  their  official  capacities  as  sub- 
committee chairmen,  devoted  much  energy 
and  effort  to  the  processing  of  these  mat- 
ters and  contributed  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort. 

3.  Establishment  of  New  Executive  De- 
partments. This  committee  has  processed 
tbe  legislative  proposals  establishing  the 
last  three  new  major  executive  departments. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1963;  and  the  Departments  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Transporta- 
tion, established  in  1965  and  1966,  respec- 
tively. 

All  of  these  proposals  involved  numerous 
complex  and  controversial  issued  which  re- 
quired extensive  hearings,  the  testimony  of 
many  witnesses  and  lengthy  coounlttee  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  Special  credit  must  be  given 
to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  for  the  out- 
standing service  he  performed  in  connection 
with  the  processing  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

4.  Organization  Chart.  Each  year,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  80th  Congress,  the 
committee  publishes  a  chart  which  reflects 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  a  tabulation  of  personnel  assignments 
to  major  operating  components  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency.  The  charts  are  accom- 
panied by  a  report  which  details  all  of  the 
reorganizations  and  changes  effected  In  basic 
structure  as  well  as  Increases  or  decreases  in 
personnel  of  all  departments  and  agencies. 

5.  Establishment  of  Boards  and  Commis- 
sions. The  committee  has  processed  nimier- 
ous  measures  establishing  such  variovis  tem- 
porary and  permanent  boards  and  commis- 
sions. Included  have  been  the  First  and 
Second  Hoover  Conunisslons,  the  Commission 
on  Government  Security,  the  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  Com- 
mission on  Balanced  Economic  Development, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  the  Conunlssion  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matter  and  Materials. 

6.  Legislative  Organization  and  Operation. 
During  the  80th  Congress,  pursuant  to  the 
mandate  contained  in  Rule  XXV  of  tbe 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  this  commit- 
tee conducted  five  days  of  hearings  designed 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to 
reorganize  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Its  basic  objective  was  to  determine 
how  effectively  the  Congress  was  functioning 
following  one  year  of  operation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  which  became  effective  in  Jan- 
uary 1947.  Following  extensive  consideration 
of  the  testimony  presented,  the  committee 
made  13  specific  recommendations  directed 
toward  Improving  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Congress.  These  were  incorpo- 
rated in  a  bill  which  was  referred  to  the 


Committee    on    Rules    and    Administration 
where  no  further  action  was  taken. 

During  the  80th  Congress,  the  committee 
again  held  a  series  of  extensive  hearings  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act.  The  hearings  were  held  over 
a  period  of  14  days  and  testimony  was  taken 
from  60  witnesses,  of  whom  14,  were  Sena- 
tors, 16  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  10,  congressional  staff  members. 
Subjects  covered  Included  committee  struc- 
ture and  operation,  staffing  of  Congress, 
workload  on  Congress,  oversight  of  admin- 
istration, strengthening  fiscal  controls,  lob- 
bying, compensation  of  Members  of  Congress, 
composition  and  tenure  of  Congress  and  con- 
gressional procedures  and  Internal  admin- 
istration. The  recommendations  received 
were  embodied  in  184  proposals,  some  of 
which  were  referred  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  acted  upon. 

B.    Budgeting   Accounting   and   Related 

Matters 
1.  Legislation.  The  committee  handles  nu- 
merous legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
budgeting  and  accounting.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  these  were  measures  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedure  Act  of  1980,  nu- 
merous amendments  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  and  legislation  dealing 
with  the  bonding  of  Federal  Government  Of- 
ficers and  employees.  In  related  fields,  the 
committee  processed  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  which 
established  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  provided  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
organization and  simplification  of  the  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  the  prociu-ement. 
utilization  and  disposal  of  Government 
property. 

In  addition,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration was  given  complete  responslblUty 
for  all  general  housekeeping  functions  which 
were  being  performed  by  various  executive 
branch  agencies;  responsibility  for  the  su- 
pervision of  all  Federal  procurement  activi- 
ties: the  Improvement  of  records-manage- 
ment policies  and  procedures;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  formulation  of  transpor- 
tation and  traffic  management  methods  and 
procedures.  As  previously  noted,  the  com- 
mittee also  processed  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949  and  Its  subsequent  amendments, 
as  well  as  amendments  to  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946. 

2.  Special  Studies.  During  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  conunlttee  staff  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  analysis  of  the  budget- 
ing and  accounting  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  members  of  the 
Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program.  The  results  of  this  study,  begun 
in  June  1959  and  completed  in  1961,  were 
embodied  in  a  Senate  Document,  issued  in 
February  1961. 

EntlOed,  FinoTicial  Management  in  the 
Federal  Government,  the  staff  report  Included 
a  review  of  budgeting  and  accounting  ac- 
tivities during  the  period,  1930-1940;  im- 
provements in  fiscal  operations  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  the 
recommendations  of  the  FYlst  and  Second 
Hoover  Commissions;  the  legislative  history 
of  major  budget  and  accounting  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  beginning  with  the 
80th,  through  and  including  the  86th  Con- 
gresses; financial  management  improvements 
made  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
pursuant  to  financial  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  on  a  government- wide  basis  and 
under  specific  acts,  as  well  as  other  perti- 
nent information. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  committee  staff 
prepared  a  comprehensive  study  entitled  The 
Authority  of  the  Senate  to  Originate  Appro- 
priations, prepared  in  connection  with  its 
consideration  of  legislation  to  create  a  Joint 
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Committee  on  the  Budget.  Umied  as  a  Senate 
Document,  It  consisted  oi  a  review  and  analy- 
sis of  the  debates  and  actions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  and  other 
pertinent  materials,  and  demonstrated 
clearly  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  at  the  1787  Convention  to 
vest  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
authority,  coequal  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetives,  to  originate  appropriation  bills, 
in  the  89th  Congress,  the  committee  ini- 
tiated a  study  on  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations, designed  to  fill  the  Information 
cap  resulting  from  the  fact  that,  over  a 
period  or  many  years,  the  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  enact  legislation  authorizing  the 
'ipproprlatlon  of  money  to  fund  various  pro- 
LT-ams,  without  either  knowledge,  of  or  ref- 
erence to  authorizations  which  have  already 
been  enacted.  Prepared  by  the  committee 
staff  and  complied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  this  study  was  issued  as  a  committee 
print  in  September  1965,  entitled.  Legislation 
Authorizing  Appropriations  and  Establish- 
vig  Revolving  Fvnds  (as  of  March  1965),  and 
subsequently  printed  as  a  Senate  Document. 
The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  de- 
voted much  time  and  effort  to  this  area  while 
a  member  of  this  committee. 

C.  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Over    the    vears.    the    committee   has   de- 
voted much  time  and  effort  to  Federal-State- 
local  relations.  Among  major  measures  which 
were  processed  were  bills  relating  to  Federal 
payments  to  State  and  Local  Governments  In 
lieu  of  taxes:  establishment  of  a  temporary 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and   a   permanent  Advisory   Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations;   the  Intergov- 
ernmental  Personnel  Act  of   1967;    and   the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 
In    addition,    numerous    research    reports 
liave  been  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental    Relations    dealing    with 
pertinent  aspects  of  this  area.  Some  of  the 
major    reports    and    documents    issued    in- 
cluded a  Catalogue  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 
and  Local  Governments,  together  with  sup- 
plements (1965  and  1966):  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Officials  (1965); 
Federal  Expenditures  to  States  and  Regions 
(1966);   and  numerous  reports  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions.   Additional    studies    and    reports    in- 
cluded  Intergovernmental   Relations    (1963) 
reviewing  the  work   done   In   the  field;   the 
Effectiveness      of      Metropolitan      Planning 
(1963)-  and  Metropolitan  America  (1964). 

Much  credit  must  go  to  Senator  Edmund 
S    Muskle,   Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on    Intergovernmental    Relations    for    out- 
standing contributions  in  this  field. 
D.  National  Security  and  International 

Operations 
This  area  has  been  and  is  being  handled 
comprehensively  by  a  subcommittee  headed 
by    Senator    Henry    M.    Jackson.    Numerous 
studies   in   this   area,    issued    as    committee 
prints.   Include   the   Administration   of   Na- 
tional   Security:    the    Ambassador   and    the 
Problem  of  Coordination;  the  Secretary  of 
State;   Conduct  of  National  Security  Policy; 
the  Atlantic  Alliance;  the  Warsaw  Pact;  the 
Soviet   View  of  NATO;  and  Specialists  and 
Ceneralists,  A  Selection  of  Readings. 
E.  Government  Research 
The  work  has  been  handled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research,  headed 
by  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris.  Its  attention  is 
directed   toward   Federal   support    of   inter- 
national social  science  research,  research  and 
development  in  the  basic  sciences  and  tech- 
nology and  related  matters.  To  date,  it  has 
published  reports  on  Research  in  the  Service 
of  Man:  Biomedical  Knowledge,  Development 
and  Use;  and  an  Inventory  of  Congressional 
Concern  with  Research  and  Development. 


P.  Oovemment  Competition  With  Private 
Enterprise  and  Related  Matters 
The  committee  and  its  staff  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  competes  with  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  related  area  of  Contracts  for 
Technical  Services.  In  the  88th  Congress,  the 
committee  Issued  a  comprehensive  staff 
study  entitled,  Government  Competition 
with  Private  Enterprise,  published  as  a  com- 
mittee print  m  June  1963.  Thereafter,  the 
committee  staff  prepared  a  series  of  staff 
studies  relating  to  Federal  policies  concern- 
ing the  procurement  of  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial products  and  services  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Its  own  use.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  subject  with  special 
reference  to  policy  and  practice  relative  to 
technical  service  contracts  following  com- 
plaints from  Industry  to  the  effect  that  a  new 
Federal  policy  would  result  in  ultimate  losses 
to  private  Industry  approximating  $3.5  bil- 
lion Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the 
subject  and  a  Status  Report,  reviewing  the 
issues  and  including  staff  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  was  issued  as  a  committee 
print  m  May  1968,  entitled.  Government 
Policy  and  Practice  With  Respect  to  Con- 
tracts for  Technical  Services. 

G.  Science  and  Technology 
Beginning  with  the  85th  Congress,  the 
committee  devoted  particular  attention  to 
matters  relating  to  science  and  technology. 
The  staff  was  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  Federal  science  pro- 
gram and  to  recommend  reorganization  pro- 
posals designed  to  coordinate  Federal  science 
activities  directed  toward  the  elimination  of 
overlapping,  conflicts  and  duplication. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan  and  Vice  President,  then  Senator. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  this  committee  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  and  analyses  ot  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Federal  science  pro- 
grams and  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government  lor  carrying  them  out.  In  this 
connection,  the  committee  Issued  as  a  Senate 
Document  a  report  entltied.  Science  and 
Technology  Act  of  1958  which  reviewed  the 
then  current  situation  and  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology.  In  1959.  the  committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  connection  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  reported  favorably  a  bill  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  Thereafter,  follow- 
ing extensive  staff  work,  the  committee  issued 
a  report  entitled  Documentation,  Indexing 
and  Retrieval  of  Scientific  Information  (1960) 
embodying  the  results  of  a  study  of  Federal 
and  non-Federal  science  Information  process- 
ing and  retrieval  programs. 

In  1960,  a  comprehensive  report  was  issued. 
Science  Program — 86th  Congress  which  sum- 
marized all  of  the  work  done  by  the  commit- 
tee in  this  field.  In  1963,  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress the  committee  prepared  and  issued  an 
additional  study.  Documentation,  Indexing 
and  Retrieval  of  Scientific  Information  and 
continued  its  work  in  this  area.  Although 
blUs  to  estabUsh  a  Commission  on  Science 
and  Technology  to  make  recommendations 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment passed  the  Senate  on  two  occasions, 
no  further  action  was  taken.  However,  vari- 
ous actions  were  taken  in  the  executive 
branch  to  improve  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  these  programs,  following  the 
committee's  work.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
was  the  driving  force  in  this  area  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

H.  Miscellaneous  Studies  and  Reports 
Over  the  years,  the  committee  has  issued 
numerous  reports  and  documents  reflecting 
various  staff  studies.  Some  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  previously  in  preceding  sections 
of  this  report. 


Major  studies  and  reports  Include  Feet  for 
Government  Services  (1956)  (now  referred  to 
as  User  Charges) ;  A  Compilation  of  the  Legis- 
lative   Reorganization    Act    of    1946    with 
Amendments  through   the  First   Session  of 
the    83rd    Congress:    (1953);    Extending    the 
Reorganization    Act.    containing    a    compre- 
hensive  study   and   review   of   executive   re- 
organization experience  (1964)  Select  List  of 
Publications   Issued    by    Senate   and   House 
Committees    (1961);   Federal  Disaster  Relief 
Manual    (rev.  ed.    (1963))    designed  to  fur- 
nish information  relative  to  Federal  program:-, 
and   resources   available   to  State   and   local 
governments  In  the  event  of  a  disaster;  Ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Senate   (19571. 
reflecting  the  activities  of  the  Senate  In  the 
84th  Congress  with  particular  reference  to 
the  heavy  burdens  upon  its  Members  In  at- 
tempting to  meet  their  various  obligations 
with  respect  to  legislation,  committee  meet- 
ings  and  constituent  problems:    a  x:ompre- 
henslve  review  of  the  audit  reports  of  the 
Comptroller   General    (1956);    and   a   review 
of  the  audit  reports  of  Government  Corpora- 
tions and  Agencies  ( 1954) . 

In  addition  to  the  ubove.  the  staff,  in 
connection  with  pending  legislation,  has  pre- 
pared .special  studies  dealing  with  executive 
Reorganization  Act  procedures,  legal  and 
constitutional  aspect  of  such  procedures.  .i 
survey  and  analysis  of  congressional  commit- 
tees, with  special  reference  to  the  number 
of  standing,  select,  special,  and  Joint  com- 
mittees as  well  as  subcommittees;  a  study  o£ 
the  legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of  Presi- 
dential delegations  of  Constitutional  and 
statutory  functions;  and  numerous  other 
studies  of  this  type. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve 
for  a  number  of  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

I  do  not  rise  at  this  time  to  defend 
the  committee  from  innuendoes  or  efforts 
to  dow^ngrade  it  which  may  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  by  certain  columnists 
and  writers  during  recent  days.  I  rise, 
instead,  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  able  chairman  of  one  of  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  for  liis  very  kind,  per- 
sonal remarks  with  respect  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  his  ef- 
forts  to   perform    the    senatorial    duty 
which  has  been   his   assignment   as   a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  also  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
for  his  personal  references  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee has  endeavored  to  conduct  the 
committee,  particularly  with  respect  to 
fairness  and  the  giving  of  consideration 
to  the  views  of  other  members  of  the 
committee  whose  ideology  or  philosophy 
may  not  be  in  agreement  with  that  wlaich 
the  chairman  entertains. 

Like  President  Johnson,  in  closing  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  Tuesday 
night  of  this  week,  I  simply  say  that  I 
do  not  know  how  well  I  have  succeeded 
but  I  hope  that  all  Members  can  say— as 
indicated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
made  some  kind  and  generous  comments 
a  few  minutes  ago— that  'I  have  tried." 
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I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  commenta  and  for  the  con- 
fidence he  has  repeatedly  expressed  In 
me  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  point  out  one  other  thing.  I  think 
those  who  try  to  downgrade  the  com- 
mittee, whether  Uhey  do  it  through  lack 
of  information,  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  ettent  of  the  work  the 
committee  does,  oj-  whether  they  are  mo- 
tivated by  some  bther  reason,  they  re- 
flect upon  very  grfeat  men  and  very  great 
statesmen  of  out  time.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  indi- 
cated, after  the  inaugiu-ation  next  Mon- 
day, three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  will  have  Served  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  I  think 
we  can  say.  they  berved  on  it  by  choice. 
Other  very  distlhguished  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  $erved  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  must.  also,  point  out  that  at  this 
moment,  the  very)  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut]  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization; the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  ( Mr.  Musk^e  )  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental "Relations.  ;the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washtigton  (Mr.  Jackson) 
serves  as  chairma^  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research! 

In  my  judgment,  these  Senators,  in 
the  service  they  perform  on  the  sub- 
committees, bring)  to  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senate,  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  they  have  conducted  and 
the  Jegislation  which  they  have  proc- 
essed, a  most  valuable  service.  It  is  in 
defense  of  these  subcommittees  and  the 
able  chairmen  of  tpem  that  I  make  these 
comments  and  ndt  with  respect  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  |full  committee.  I  do 
not  care  to  make  any  defense  or  even  to 
recognize  the  criticism  from  that  stand- 
point; but  I  wouli  point  out  one  thing 
to  my  colleagues — something  which 
many  people  overl()ok: 

In  one  instance.'  with  very  brief  hear- 
ings in  the  computer  investigation,  the 
investigating  subaommittee  saved  the 
Government  of  tl^e  United  States  and 
the  taxpayers  of  tjhis  country  some  50- 
odd  million  dollaijs.  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  operating  ihe  investigating  sub- 
committee, at  the  present  rate  of  its 
expenditures,  for  ;  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

This  kind  of  work  sometimes  gets  very 
little  publicity,  but  jit  is  accomplishments 
of  this  type  which! really  make  a  contri- 
bution. I  think,  to  more  eflScient  and 
more  economical  (sovemment  and  pro- 
vides for  greater  jintegrity  in  Govern- 
ment. 

I  appreciate  the  I  very  fine  cooperation 
and  the  very  excellent  work  which  the 
distingxiished  Senajtor  from  Connecticut 
has  given,  and  I  lobk  forward  to  contin- 
uing to  work  with]  him  on  the  commit- 
t  »e  and  in  our  respective  capacities  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress. 


CRISIS  [IN  CRIME 

Mr.  FANNIN.  M!r.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 


which  would  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  use  of  a  firearm  in  committing  a 
crime,  or  in  attempting  to  commit  a 
crime,  a  violation  carrjring  a  mandatory 
jail  sentence  of  not  less  than  5  years. 

The  thrust  of  this  bUl,  Mr.  President, 
would  be  to  give  the  criminal  element 
in  the  District  a  cause  for  concern.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  jail  sen- 
tence of  no  less  than  5  years  would  have 
to  be  passed  upon  a  person  convicted  of 
using  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  or  in  the  attempt  to  commit  a 
crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  327)  relating  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  of  violence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  armed  with  any 
firearm  or  other  dangerous  or  deadly 
weapon,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  passed  when  we  can  look  at  events 
transpiring  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
say  that  a  crisis  in  crime  is  approaching. 
Any  reasonably  objective  observer  can 
look  at  events  and  current  crime  statis- 
tics in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with- 
out fear  of  question  say  that  the  crisis 
has  been  with  us  for  some  time.  Yes,  for 
months  we  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
full-blown  breakdown  in  the  forces  of 
justice  in  the  Capital  and  now  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  completely 
overrun  by  an  unrestrained  criminal 
element. 

It  is  mandatory,  Mr.  President,  for 
some  principles  to  be  underlined,  and 
some  rules  enunciated  that  pertain  to  the 
National  Capital.  It  is  beyond  the  time 
for  additional  voices  to  speak  out  in 
quest  of  a  restoration  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  creation  of  our  National 
Capital  rest.  We  have  had  far  too  much 
obfuscation  on  the  part  of  some  who 
should  know  better  concerning  the  hor- 
rible crime  situation  in  the  National 
Capital.  This  even  extends  to  the  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  City  Council  which 
has  apparently  gone  out  of  Its  way  in 
attempting  to  grant  a  total  license  to 
criminals  in  Washington. 

There  are  several  points  that  should 
be  made  and  put  back  into  the  public 
thinking  on  these  questions. 

First,  we  shall  have  to  recognize  that 
Washington.  D.C..  is  not — and  never  will 
be — just  another  mediimi-large  city  in 
one  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  Union. 
As  we  must  recognize,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  city  called  Washing- 
ton, was  a  special  creation  specifically 
established  and  designated  as  the  Capi- 
tal City  of  this  great  Nation.  Its  terri- 
tory was  withdrawn  from  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  in  order  to  form 
a  capital  district  that  would  not  lie 
within  the  domain  of  any  single  State 
or  group  of  States. 

That  reasoning  needs  to  be  under- 
lined and  recalled  to  our  public  atten- 
tion. 

I  realize  that  I  will  probably  be  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  in  say- 
ing what  follows,  but  it  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  said: 


So  f (u-  as  I  know  there  is  no  law  re- 
quiring anyone  to  live  In  the  District  of 
Columbia — or  in  any  other  place  in  this 
free  Nation  for  that  matter.  This  means 
that  a  person  volimtarily  taking  up  resi- 
dence in  the  District  must  recognize  the 
special  set  of  circumstances  he  is  as- 
siuning.  The  District  of  Coliunbia  is  the 
National  Capital.  As  such  it  does  have  a 
special  status,  place,  and  circiunstance 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Persons  or  businesses  that  do  not  or  will 
not  accept  this  circumstance  and  spe- 
cial situation  have  the  right  to  avail 
themselves  of  other  jurisdictions  more  to 
their  liking. 

That  is  probably  going  to  sound  callous 
and  will  probably  be  reinterpreted  to 
mean  something  that  I  do  not  mean.  I 
am  not  advocating  a  mass  exodus  from 
the  National  Capital.  I  am  not  proposing 
that  those  who  live  in  the  District  assume 
a  second-cltiss  citizenship — what  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  always  be  a  special  place  that  in  a 
very  real  sense  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States — not  just  to  those 
who  live  within  its  confines — and  it  will 
have  to  be  administered  with  these  prin- 
ciples in  mind. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  every 
action  of  every  previous  Congress  in 
iiandling  the  affairs  of  the  Capital — but 
I  do  defend  the  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  nm  the  District 
and  not  the  other  way  around. 

When  we  enter  the  matter  of  public 
safety  and  law  enforcement.  I  believe 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  have  the  determining 
say  in  the  affairs  of  the  District.  That 
is  not  so  in  Maryland.  It  is  not  so  in 
Virginia.  Those  are  local  jurisdictions 
under  local  and  State  officials  and  are, 
imder  our  separation  of  powers  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
quite  justified  in  looking  after  their  own 
affairs  within  the  concept  of  our  estab- 
lished Federal-State  relationship. 

But  the  District  is  another  matter.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  could  not 
accept  jurisdiction  in  local  matters  in 
the  District,  where  the  seat  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  located,  from  An- 
napolis, for  example.  This  would  give  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  a  power  com- 
pletely out  of  step  with  his  elected  role 
and  completely  opposed  to  the  satisfac- 
tory division  of  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties between  the  Governors  and  over  their 
respective  territories. 

I  realize  that  "home  rule,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  popular  and  sentimental 
cause  in  the  District.  I  realize  that  some 
of  my  party  colleagues  may  differ  with 
me  on  this  matter,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  can  differ  with  me  on  the  principle 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  just 
another  State,  was  never  intended  to  be 
another  State  and  should  not  be  treated 
as  another  State — a  simply  local  juris- 
diction. 

Second,  I  think  we  shall  always  have 
to  realize  that  Washington,  D.C.,  is  not 
just  another  metropolitan  area — it  is  a 
symbol.  It  should  be  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing hope  for  America,  the  most  beautiful 
and  safe  city  in  America.  If  anything,  It 
should  be  the  example,  leading  the  way 
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in  showing  what  a  city  can  be  if  it  wants 

That  is  why  it  is  so  particularly  dis- 
tressing when  we  look  at  a  statistic  like 
bank  holdups  and  find  that  they  in- 
creased in  the  District  four-fold  last 
year  We  had  over  100  bank  holdups  in 
the  District  last  year,  compared  with 
about  22  the  year  before.  That  is 
amazing.  To  what  can  we  attribute  this 
sharp  increase  in  the  crime  curve?  If 
we  examine  some  of  the  other  crime 
statistics  we  shall  find  simUar  jumps- 
armed  robbery,  assault,  rape;  shootouts 
are  becoming  more  and  more  common- 
place. They  faU  to  shock  us  any  more. 

What  should  shock  us  are  the  stories 
of  criminals  out  on  parole  who  commit 
more  crimes  and  robberies— criminals 
who  are  let  off  with  light  or  suspended 
sentences  while  laughing  up  their  sleeves 
at  the  naivete  of  the  sentencing  judges. 
In  support  of  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  ask  that  an  excellent  article  de- 
tailing crime  in  the  District  in  one  24- 
hour  period  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  this  worsening 
situation  we  have  an  apparently  irre- 
sponsible element  in  the  City  Council 
which  is  attempting  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  to  the  point  that 
even  present  law  enforcement  would  be 
stymied. 

We  have  seldom  witnessed  such  a  sin- 
gle-minded campaign  to  reduce  the  po- 
liceman to  the  status  of  an  usher,  or 
perhaps  a  blue-uniformed  babysitter. 
The  police  restrictions  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  City  Covmcil  are  almost  un- 
believable. The  police  chief  has  said  they 
would  unduly  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
his  Department.  The  Mayor-Commis- 
sioner has  called  for  their  clarification 
and  refused  to  sign  them.  Yet  we  have  a 
stubborn  insistence  that  the  police  be 
disarmed  whUe  the  criminal's  resources 
are  strengthened. 

Consider  this  hypothetical  example: 
If  an  armed  man  should  attempt  a  hold- 
up in  a  Washington  bank,  shoot  and  kill 
one  of  the  tellers,  dash  out  the  door  to 
a  waiting  auto,  this  would  be  the  plight 
of  the  policeman: 

First,  he  would  be  prevented  from  fir- 
ing his  weapon  unless  his  own  Ufe  could 
be  demonstrated  to  fce  in  danger,  or  the 
lives  of  other  citizens.  It  could  be  pre- 
sumed that  since  the  gunman  had  al- 
ready killed  the  teUer,  the  teller  is  be- 
yond being  in  further  danger.  Since  the 
bandit  is  not  shooting  dhrectly  at  the 
policeman,  the  policeman's  life  may  not 
be  presumed  to  be  in  danger.  Unless  the 
policeman  is  close  enough  to  tackle  the 
suspect,  he  has  no  effective  way  of  stop- 
ping him.  He  may  be  able  to  see  the  bank 
loot  in  the  robber's  hand,  yet  the  police- 
man could   be   criticized   for  shooting. 
Finally,  if  the  thug  makes  it  to  the  safety 
of  his  automobile,  the  policeman  may  not 
fire  any  warnlr.g  shots,  nor  may  he  fire 
at  the  moving  vehicle  except  in  some  spe- 
cialized situations,  or  from  a  moving  ve- 
icle  in  pursuit  so  he  is  apparently  fore- 
closed from  muking  any  kind  of  an  ef- 
fective chase. 

I  cannot  see  how  concern  for  the  public 
safety  can  Justify  such  a  hamstringing  of 
our  law-enforcement  officers  in  the  Dis- 


trict. I  know  there  are  many  reasons  and 
cases  sited  where  this  or  that  group  feels 
a  policeman  has  been  too  hasty,  or  fired 
too  quickly.  I  have  followed  those  investi- 
gations, and  in  the  vast  majority  of  them 
investigation  by  the  department  with  a 
coroner's  jury  has  found  the  officer  to 
have  been  acting  with  good  judgment. 

To  my  mind  there  simply  must  be  a 
righting  of  the  forces  here.  We  must 
have  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  the  forces 
of  crime  so  the  citizen  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  his  life  and  property  pro- 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  on  the  crimi- 
nal, and  the  would-be  criminal,  would  be 
to  make  him  think  and  consider  the  con- 
sequences before  attempting  a  crime 
while  using -a  firearm.  At  the  very  least 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  attempting  to 
similarly  restrict  the  criminal  at  least  as 
much  as  the  proposed  council  regula- 
tions. ,  . 
There  will  be  those  who  come  forward 
with  psychological  evidence  to  the  sup- 
position that  added  deterrence  does  little 
to  restrict  additional  crime.  This  is  non- 
sense. I  shall  merely  point  to  the  evidence 
of  increased  criminal  activity  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  ask  what  they  propose  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  cannot  imagine  they  will 
continue  to  further  restrict  the  forces  of 
justice  in  the  District.  If  they  do  so  it 
must  be  for  some  unknown  reason,  or 
because  a  blighted  perception  does  not 
allow  them  to  relate  cause  and  effect. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  is  needed.  I  ask 
for  prompt  hearings,  swift  enactment, 
and  District  enforcement  so  a  measure  of 
mercy  and  some  restoration  of  justice 
may  take  place  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  of  the 
community  need  and  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  three  items: 

First.  An  editorial  from  broadcast 
station  WMAL  of  December  15,  1968. 

Second.  A  column  entitled  "Crime  in 
Washington."  by  Don  Maclean,  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Daily  News  and 
other  newspapers. 

Third.  A  comprehensive  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday  Star  of  Wash- 
ington, on  January  5,  1969,  in  which 
writer  John  Pialka  details  the  crime  in 
our  Nations  Capital  on  a  typical  day  last 
npccmbcr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  these 
items  indicate  the  scope  of  the  problem, 
the  depth  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  re- 
sponsible residents  in  the  Capital  that 
effective  steps  must  be  taken,  and  the 
fact  that  opinion  leaders  in  Washington 
are  ready  and  willing  to  support  such  a 
move  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 

I  have  indications  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
equally  disturbed  about  the  problems  we 
are  facing  here  in  Washington,  inter- 
ested in  seeing  this  measure  pass  the 
House.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  wlU 
exercise  its  responsibility  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  legislation  creating  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  and  act  to  solve  this 
problem  with  dispateh. 

ExHiBrr  1 

lEdltorlal  broadcast  by  WMAL/AM/FM/TV. 

week  of  Dec.  15,  1968) 

Stiff,  Mandatory  Sentences 

The  FBI  reports  that  armed  robbery  In  the 

nation  Increased  37  per  cent  In  the  flrst^iiine 

months  of  this  year  over  the  same  period  last 

^''xhe  need  for  stiff,  mandatory  sentences  for 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon  or  using  u  gun 
m  committing  a  crime  Is  once  again  re- 
vealed. Congress  should  write  stiff,  manda- 
tory sentences  Into  law  lor  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Maryland  and  Virginia  legis- 
latures should  follow  suit.  In  fact,  all  the 
states  should   pass  similar   legislation. 

People  commit  crimes  Guns'  do  not.  The 
knowledge  that  long,  mandatory  prison 
terms  are  the  penalty  for  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon  or  using  a  gun  In  committing 
a  crime  should  make  even  hardened  crim- 
inals think  twice.  It  is  quite  obvlouB  that 
the  permissive  system  of  suspended  sen- 
tences, token  sentences  and  early  parole  has 
failed.  It  IB  time  that  the  punishment  Is  pat- 
terned to  fit  the  crime. 


Crime    in    Washington:    Seen    Wtih    Yovr 

Own  Etes 

(By  Don  Maclean) 

Its  one  thing  to  write  about  all  the  crime 
in  Washington,  DC.  and  quite  another  to 
see  It  with  your  own  eyes.  On  a  recent  eve- 
ning I  was  driving  through  the  heart  of  tne 
downtown   shopping   section 

As  we  were  held  up  by  traffic.  In  the  middle 
of  the  block,  three  tough-looking  men 
crossed  In  front  of  my  car  and  headed  for  a 
nearby  store.  I  commented  to  my  wife, 
seated  beside  me.  -Look.  Those  three  are  up 
to  no  good  I  wouldn't  run  a  store  here  for 
any  amount  of  money."  ^,     ,^ 

We  were  still  stuck  In  traffic  and  able  to 
watch  through  the  store  window  as  the  three 
men  walked  into  the  store  and,  without  ado. 
crabbed  some  clothes  and  headed  back  for 
the  door.  A  clerk  began  to  scuffle  with  them 
as  horns  blew  behind  uB  and  we  were  forced 
to  drive  on.  Oh.  well. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 

Jan.  5,  19691 

One  Day  in  December 

(By  John  Flalka) 

Fear   walks   with   a   woman    who   believes 

that  a  man  is  creeping  softly  up  behind  her 

in  the  predawn  darkness. 

It  grows  in  the  eyes  of  a  secretary  who 
thinks  that  a  man  who  walked  into  her  office 
Intends  to  rape  her. 

Fear  Is  In  the  mind  of  an  old  man.  coming 
home  late  on  a  winter  evening,  who  senses 
that  a  mugger  Is  waiting  for  him  In  his 
apartment  foyer. 

It  has  been  three  and  a  half  years  since 
President  Johnson  talked  about  fear  In  the 
city  of  Washington  as  he  Issued  an  executive 
order  creating  the  DC.  Crime  Commission. 
It  has  been  two  years  since  his  commis- 
sion said  in  the  ominous  conclusion  to  Its 
936-page  report  that  "our  Inability  to  deal 
with  crime  Invites  a  gradual  and  increasing 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  provoking  hostilities  and 
tensions  among  a  frustrated  and  fearful 
community." 

Yet  the  crime  statistics  continue  to  record 
a  rise  Some  experts  have  attempted  to  mini- 
mize their  impact  by  pointing  to  changes  in 
police  reporting  systems.  Others  say  the  situ- 
ation Is  worse  because  many  crimes  are  never 
reported. 

To  find  out  what  the  statistics  mean  in 
human  terms,  a  reporter  picked  a  single  day, 
December  18. 
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It  probably  will  turn  out  to  b«  close  to  an 
average  day  for  rep^^ed  crime  In  1988  In  the 
DlBtrlct  or  Columbia. 

Tbat  day  was  a  Wednesday.  These  were  Its 
statistics:  two  homicides.  15  store  holdups,  13 
yoklngs  and  strqet  holdups.  21  purse 
snatches,  73  larcenies,  48  break-Ins,  29 
stolen  autoe  and  2$  false  alarms. 

Weighed  against  the  usual  level  of  hap- 
penings In  the  capltel  of  one  of  the  most  civ- 
ilized nations  on  earth,  none  of  them  could 
be  considered  major  Incidents.  Only  a  few 
small  police  stories  ran  In  the  city's  news- 
papers, and  these  w^re  burled  on  Inside  pages. 
This  Star  survey  bf  the  day's  223  criminal 
offense  reports  and  Jollowup  Interviews  with 
many  of  the  victim^  attempts  to  go  behind 
the  statistics  to  shf>w  how  crime  leaves  Its 
mark  on  the  city  |on  a  quietly  "average" 
day. 

At  about  1  a.m.,  vhen  Dec.  18  was  only  an 
hour  old,  Tony  NatoU  was  busy  counting 
quarters  in  his  canyout  restaurant  at  1364 
Florida  Ave.  NB.  H^  paid  no  attention  to  a 
17-year -old  youth  with  an  Afro  haircut, 
wearing  a  black  leither  Jacket,  who  said: 
"This  Is  a  stlckup.  ! Don't  anybody  move!" 

NatoU.  who  had  teen  held  up  three  times 
previously  in  1991,  continued  counting 
quarters.  "I  thought  It  was  a  Joke.  There  are 
a  lot  of  clowns  whc  come  In  there."  he  ex- 
plained later. 

""1  me&ni  It!"  shouled  the  youth,  and  Natoll 
loded  dS*n  to  see  the  muzzle  of  a  sawed- 
ofT  shotgun  polntlrg  at  him  between  the 
cash  register  and  the  meat  scale.  He  opened 
the  register  and  ths  youth  ran  off  with  a 
fistful  of  bills. 

Natoll  has  a  certa  In  stoicism  about  hold- 
ups. 

"I  don't  think  it's  something  you  ever  get 
used  to.  Each  one  1 1  a  new  experience.  But 
you  have  to  go  on.  1  ou  can't  work  very  long 
if  you  think  the  nex  ,  customer  Is  going  to  be 
a  holdup  man." 

Since  most  of  his  business  comes  in  after 
9  p.m..  he  plans  to  continue  staying  open 
until  after  1  a.m..  although  crime,  he  says, 
has  gotten  worse  in  his  neighborhood  since 
the  April  riots. 

"I  mean  you  can't  always  be  running 
scared,  you  see  what  I  mean?"  he  explained. 
Twenty  minutes  later,  three  armed  robbers 
struck  at  a  Sinclair  Station  at  701  North 
Capitol  St.  After  ho:  ding  a  gun  against  the 
bead  of  an  attendai  t.  they  took  some  bills 
from  his  coa*-  pocke;.  Before  walking  away, 
one  of  the  men  paus<  d  to  offer  the  attendant 
a  cigarette. 

TV    SEl  S    STOLEN 

By  this  time  of  the  morning,  most  of  the 
city  is  asleep.  Nearly  ill  businesses  are  closed. 
The  streets  are  empty.  Except  for  weekends, 
most  policemen  look  forward  to  the  predawn 
hours  as  a  quiet  period,  marred  by  a  few 
minor  Incidents. 

After  one  "minor  Incident"  that  night,  a 
42-year-old  army  sergeant  was  hospitalized 
for  10  days.  He  had  dropped  into  the  Grey- 
hound Bus  Station  downtown  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  3:20  a.m.  talking  past  a  row  of 
lockers,  he  had  surprised  a  man  wearing 
orange  pants,  who  was  trying  to  break  Into 
one  of  them.  The  mm  In  the  orange  pants 
socked  the  sergeant  li  the  right  eye,  opening 
a  cut  and  injuring  hs  occipital  bone. 

At  about  the  same  time,  at  18th  and  Co- 
lumbia Road,  two  hoi  dup  men  found  another 
night  person,  a  Spanish  dancer  on  his  way 
home  from  a  nearby  oight  club.  They  pulled 
him  into  an  alley  and  slammed  him  on  the 
head  with  a  pistol  before  taking  a  small 
amount  of  money.  H«  was  not  hurt  seriously. 

The  main  criminal  action  of  the  night  was, 
as  yet,  unseen  and  unreported.  Burglars, 
petty  thieves  and  holdup  men  were  making 
off  with  a  total  of  $1 1,613  in  cash  and  goods 
on  Dec.  18 — not  coiun  ing  stolen  automobiles, 
which  are  usually  Iccated  and  returned  to 
their  owners. 

Among  other  thln^,  burglars  lugged  away 
21  television  sets  on  I  ec.  18,  apparently  with- 


out being  noticed.  Police  believe  most  (^  the 
thefts  occurred  before  dawn. 

Washington  begins  to  wake  up  before  dawn 
in  December.  A  48-year-old  nurse,  who  had 
spent  the  night  at  a  cousin's  house,  was  walk- 
ing toward  her  car  In  the  4700  block  of  8th 
Street  NE.  She  happened  to  glance  around 
and  saw  a  man.  walking  on  tiptoes,  approach- 
ing her  from  the  rear  with  his  hands  extend- 
ed toward  her. 

"Oh  my  Lord!"  she  exclaimed  before  he 
grabbed  her,  threw  her  to  the  ground  and 
took  her  purse.  The  purse  was  empty.  It  was 
returned,  mysteriously,  later  that  day,  by 
someone  who  placed  it  In  a  paper  bag  on  her 
cousin's  porch. 

"The  next  day  I  felt  sore,  and  I  was  scared 
to  death.  After  it's  tver  you  really  get  the 
shock  of  your  life  thinking  about  it.  For 
about  three  days  It  really  preyed  on  my 
nerves.  Oood  Lord,  he  could  have  killed  me," 
she  said. 

At  7:30  a.m.,  in  the  height  of  the  morning 
rush  hour,  a  28-year-old  cement  mason  was 
driving  downtown  from  his  home  in  Hyatts- 
vllle.  He  stopped  for  a  light  at  Vamum  Street 
and  Michigan  Avenue  NE.  A  man  opened  his 
door,  got  in,  produced  a  .25  caliber  revolver, 
and  said.  "Give  me  your  money." 

The  cement  mason  told  police  he  drove 
south  for  two  blocks  while  the  man  robbed 
him  of  $10.  Before  getting  out  at  the  next 
stoplight,  the  robber  wished  him  a  merry 
Christmas. 

Half  an  hour  later  two  men  in  their 
early  20s  handed  a  note  to  a  clerk  In  a  Seven 
Eleven  Store  in  the  3500  block  of  Wheeler 
Road  SE.  "This  is  a  holdup,"  it  said.  As  they 
fled  with  a  small  amount  of  cash,  the 
announcement  of  the  first  of  what  would 
be  eight  holdups  of  small  grocery  stores 
that  day  sounded  over  police  radios. 

Most  of  them  involved  small  amounts  of 
money,  television  sets  or  other  resaleable 
items.  A  theft  of  $157.95  Is  not  a  major  crime, 
but  to  some  people  it  can  be  a  disaster. 

That's  how  much  money  the  Rev.  Prank 
Reld  estimated  was  in  the  poor  box  of  his 
Metropolitan  AME  Church  at  1518  M  St. 
NW.  The  poor  box  was  going  to  be  divided 
among  10  needy  families.  It  was  stolen  dur- 
ing the  night. 

"I'm  probably  going  to  buy  a  German 
Shepherd  dog  and  keep  it  vrlth  me  when 
I'm  in  the  church,"  said  Mr.  Reld. 

Some  thefts  are  seasonal.  Somebody  un- 
screwed 85  Christmas  bulbs  from  a  string 
that  Lee  Perri  had  put  on  a  hedge  in  front 
of  his  home  in  the  3600  block  of  Texas  Ave- 
nue SE. 

"We  found  out  later  it  was  kids."  said 
Perri.  who  went  out  that  day  and  bought 
enough  bulbs  to  fill  out  the  string  again. 
"It's  been  a  long  time  since  it's  been  deco- 
rated In  this  area  I  wasn't  going  to  let  them 
ruin  my  Christmas.  What  we  need  are  more 
lights  out  there  so  people  vrill  use  the  streets 
again."  he  added. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  passed  quietly. 
Christmas  shoppers  filled  the  stores  and  the 
streets  in  the  city's  shopping  areas. 

One  of  them,  an  18-year-old  girl,  was  walk- 
ing near  the  elegant  shops  and  boutiques 
of  Georgetown,  at  32nd  and  O  Streets  NW, 
when  an  older  man  ran  up,  lifted  her  dress 
and  placed  his  hand  on  her  buttocks.  The 
same  thing  happened  minutes  later,  at  1 :  30 
p.m..  to  a  24-year-old  woman  in  the  same 
area. 

INTKXTOER  KNCOXINTERED 

At  that  moment,  a  41-year-old  white' 
housewife  in  a  new  house  in  Southwest 
Washington,  came  back  from  an  errand  to 
find  a  man  in  her  bedroom. 

"I  screamed  help,"  she  said,  and  the  man 
ran  out  a  second  floor  porch  door  and  Jumped 
off  the  roof.  The  man  took  about  $90  and  a 
gun  her  husband  kept  in  the  bedroom. 

The  incident  "spoiled"  her  Christmas,  the 
woman  said.  The  family  has  purchased  a 
small   terrier  for  protection.   "I   was   scared 


to  leave  the  house  afterwards.  People  live 
in  fear  around  here." 

At  3:30  p.m.,  two  hours  later,  a  Negro 
housewife  was  sitting  In  the  living  room 
of  her  home  in  the  600  block  of  Alabama 
Avenue  SE,  when  three  teen-agers  entered 
with  guns  drawn.  They  told  her  they  wanted 
her  money  and  said  they  would  "shoot  her 
head  off"  if  she  moved. 

They  escaped  with  a  $5  bill.  A  Tactical 
Squad  cruiser  later  cornered  two  of  them. 
Police  found  they  were  carrying  toy  guns. 
It  was  small  comfort  to  the  victim.  "That's 
all  I've  thought  about  since."  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the  city  streets,  the 
pace  of  holdups  had  stepped  up.  At  1:35 
p.m.  three  men  drove  up  to  the  Esso  station 
in  the  2100  block  of  Alabama  Avenue  SE 
in  a  battered  convertible  and  asked  for  a 
dollar's  worth  of  gas.  Then  one  of  them 
pulled  out  a  gun  and  robbed  the  attendant 
of  his  change  carrier. 

At  1 :50.  one  of  three  robbers  held  a  butch- 
er knife  against  the  back  of  a  clerk  in  a  small 
grocery  store  in  the  5200  block  of  Central 
Avenue  SE.  They  took  $30. 

Every  day  while  he  was  convalescing  from 
an  operation,  William  Sunnott,  60,  went  to 
his  car  parked  in  an  apartment  garage  in  the 
2300  block  of  Cathedral  Avenue,  and  ran  the 
engine  a  few  minutes  to  charge  the  battery. 

BATTERY    VANISHES 

That  afternoon  he  pressed  the  starter  and 
nothing  happened.  It  was  the  battery,  all 
right.  It  was  gone. 

Since  it  was  the  second  battery  stolen  In  a 
year,  Sunnott  says  he  won't  replace  it  until 
he  finds  a  safer  place  to  put  his  car.  "It 
might  be  safer  putting  it  on  the  street,  "  he 
said. 

Ronald  L.  Bell.  32,  an  engineer  who  lives  in 
Sliver  Spring,  sometimes  parks  his  car  at 
10th  and  O  Streets  NW  when  he  arrives  late 
at  his  Job  in  a  downtown  office  building. 

That  night,  he  was  four  hours  late  getting 
home.  It  wasn't  merely  that  someone  had 
broken  into  the  car  and  stolen  the  spare. 
Someone  had  also  stolen  his  Jack  and  used  it 
to  raise  the  front  of  the  car.  That's  why  he 
couldn't  move:  His  right  front  wheel  was 
missing.  Bell  now  parks  his  car  In  a  lot. 

At  2:25  two  gunmen  held  up  the  High's 
store  in  the  300  block  of  Kennedy  Street  NW, 
escaping  with  $16. 

At  2:35  an  incident  occurred  that  a  34- 
year-old  secretary  wUl  probably  remember 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

She  was  reading  a  memorandum  In  her 
office  in  the  1700  block  of  14th  Street  NW, 
when  a  young  man  walked  In  and  asked, 
"Whose  office  Is  this?" 

She  looked  up  and  noticed  that  the  man 
had  shut  the  door  leading  to  an  outer  office. 
He  began  talking  at  random  about  "non- 
sensical" tilings,  she  said.  The  secretary 
began  to  feel  nervous  and  asked  him  to  open 
the  door  because  It  was  stuffy. 

TRIED   TO    HIDE    FEAR 

He  refused  and  began  to  approach  her 
desk.  "I  tried  to  hide  my  fear,  but  he  could 
see  it.  'Why  are  your  pretty  eyes  open  so 
wide?"  he  asked  me." 

He  grabbed  her.  She  threw  him  against  a 
file  cabinet.  "I  gave  him  a  terrific  fight.  It 
seemed  like  an  eternity,"  she  said.  Finally 
the  man  pinned  her  on  the  floor,  covered  her 
mouth  and  nose  with  bis  hand. 

The  man  was  about  to  rape  her.  she  said, 
when  the  door  from  the  outer  office  opened 
and  a  secretary  who  bad  heard  the  scuffle 
came  in  carrying  a  heavy  office  stapler.  She 
began  beating  the  man  on  the  head  with  It. 
Two  men  from  the  office  came  running  in 
and  held  the  man  until  police  arrived. 

Trying  to  sum  up  her  feelings  about  the 
Incident,  she  said:  "I  don't  know,  there's 
been  so  much  of  this  lately.  You  have  a  won- 
derful thing,  sending  these  three  men  to 
the  moon,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
Incidents  like  this.  I  don't  know  how  rm 
going  to  be  able  to  face  him  In  court" 
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After  3  o'clock,  the  rate  of  false  alarms 
increased  and  a  rash  of  minor  Incidents 
began  coming  In  over  the  police  radio. 
Schools  are  through  for  the  day. 

At  3  12  Pvt.  James  E.  Lukle.  33.  was  re- 
turning from  duty  at  a  school  crossing  when 
he  spotted  a  crowd  of  between  76  and  100 
youths  at  Lee  Street  and  50th  Place  NE.  Sev- 
eral appeared  to  be  fighting. 

As  he  approached  the  Intersection,  rocks 
and  bottles  began  bouncing  off  his  squad 
car  The  vrtndshleld  was  smashed  An  assist- 
ance call  brought  other  cruisers  quickly  to 
the  scene.  The  crowd  disappeared.  Two  15- 
year-olds  and  a  16-year-old.  believed  to  be 
the  ones  who  did  the  throwing,  were  arrested. 
At  3:20  a  9-year-old  boy  was  walking  to 
a  store  to  buv  some  Christmas  cards  for  his 
mother.  In  the  1300  block  of  Morris  Road 
SE,  a  10-year-old  grabbed  him.  went  through 
his  pockeM  and  took  all  his  money. 

At  4:09  a  used  car  dealer  from  Forest  City. 
NC  told  police  that  somebody  broke  into 
hU  car  in  the  1200  block  of  4th  Street  NE 
and  stole  his  suitcase  containing  his  shaving 
gear  and  clothes.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
laundress  reported  that  somebody  had 
broken  Into  her  home  and  carried  off  $286  she 
had  been  saving  vmder  a  mattress. 

The  evening  rush  hour  had  begun.  Pvt. 
William  E.  Patterson  was  standing  near  8th 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  when 
he  saw  a  22-year-old  man  on  the  sidewalk 
bump  into  a  woman  waiting  for  a  bus.  While 
she  was  off  balance,  he  attempted  to  open 
her  pocketbook.  He  was  arrested. 

Pvt.  Patterson  had  witnessed  the  first  of 
19  purse  snatches  and  robberies  inflicted 
upon  women  as  they  made  their  way  home 
in  the  early  winter  darkness  that  evening. 
Although  the  crime  may  sound  relatively 
harmless  to  the  average  person,  many  are 
fairly  brutal.  The  victims  are  often  elderly, 
the  snatchers  are  usually  in  their  early  teens. 
That  night  a  60-year-old  woman  who  held 
on  to  her  purse  was  knocked  down  and 
dragged  for  several  feet  before  she  let  go.  A 
68-year-old  sales  clerk  was  struck  in  the  face 
before  her  purse  was  taken.  A  61-year-old 
government  worker  was  grabbed  from  behind, 
knocked  down  and  beaten  on  the  head  by 
two  12-year-oldB.  A  48-year-old  woman  was 
punched  in  the  mouth. 

As  another  61-year-old  woman  made  her 
way  home  from  the  bus  stop  that  evening, 
she  passed  some  tall  bushes  In  the  3800 
block  of  Halley  Terrace  SE.  A  light  rain  was 
falUng. 

The  bushes  always  worried  her  because 
the  street  is  badly  lighted.  Someone,  she 
thought,  could  be  hiding  behind  them,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  walk  by  on  the  deserted  side- 
walk. This  night  there  were  two  teen-agers 
waiting  for  her. 

LI7NGS   ntOM   BT7SHXS 

"Two  forms  separated  from  the  bushes  and 
lunged  at  her.  "Dear  God  help  me!""  the 
woman  screamed  as  they  began  to  drag  her 
toward  the  bushes. 

A  shopping  bag  she  was  carrying  burst. 
Groceries  and  soda  bottles  were  scattered 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  woman  had  been  carry- 
ing her  purse  on  her  arm.  but  had  her  hand 
in  a  coat  pocket  to  keep  warm.  The  force 
of  the  pulling  pinned  her  hand  in  her  pocket 
and  she  was  unable  to  release  the  purse. 

The  youths  began  kicking  her  on  the  back 
and  legs.  Finally  she  was  able  to  free  the 
purse  and  they  ran  away.  "I  hollered,  you 
don"t  know  how  hard  I  hollered,"  she  said 
afterwards.  No  one  answered  her  cries. 

She  picked  up  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some 
of  her  groceries  from  the  muddy  ground  and 
continued  on  her  way  home. 

The  rate  of  holdups  began  to  Increase 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  At  5:30  a  19- 
year-old  giuiman  robbed  a  small  grocery  In 
the  1400  block  of  Potomac  Avenue  SE.  At 
6:46,  two  calls  sounded  simultaneously.  Two 
gunmen  had  held  up  a  High's  Store  In  North- 
east Washington  and  a  customer  in  a  High's 


Store  in  Southeast  had  his  wallet  snatched 
from  his  hands. 

The  two  homicides  of  the  day  occurred  be- 
tween 5  and  6  o'clock.  During  a  fight  with 
another  man.  a  30-year-old  man  was  cut 
in  the  stomach  and  throat  with  a  butcher 
knife.  Minutes  later.  In  another  part  of  the 
city,  a  35-year-old  man  was  shot  In  the 
stomach  during  an  argument.  There  were 
arrests  in  both  cases. 

Around  5:30  a  9-year-old  boy  walked  into 
an  unlocked  fraternity  house  near  George 
Washington  University  and  stole  a  beer  can 
containing  about  $8  in  change.  At  7:10  a 
lawyer  who  lives  on  Capitol  Hill  opened  his 
front  door  and  found  two  11-year-olds  who 
said  they  were  collecting  for  a  newspaper. 
He  was  suspicious  and  went  to  the  phone  to 
call  police.  Meanwhile,  they  ran  into  his  bed- 
room, took  a  wallet  containing  $50  and  ran 
out  the  door. 

After  a  lull  around  dinner  time,  the  hold- 
ups continued.  Between  7:20  and  10:25  that 
night,  robbers  carrying  a  variety  of  weapons, 
including  pistols,  knives  and  sawed-off  shot- 
guns, hit  a  gas  station  a  transfer  and  storage 
company  office,  two  drug  stores  and  three 
small  grocery  stores. 

A    PREY    FOR    MUGGERS 

For  the  same  reason  that  purse  snatchers 
favor  older  women,  muggers  tend  to  prey 
on  older  men.  A  74-year-old  retired  govern- 
ment worker  who  had  gone  to  the  drug  store 
to  have  a  prescription  filled,  saw  it  coming, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  he  could 
do  about  It. 

He  passed  a  group  of  youths  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  In  the  500  block  of  Mellon 
Street  SE.  Shortly  afterwards,  one  youth 
passed  and  walked  into  the  foyer  of  hU 
apartment  building.  He  heard  the  footsteps 
of  another  one.  following  close  behind  him. 
At  about  8:45,  when  he  reached  the  foyer, 
he  saw  the  first  youth  pretending  to  look 
at  names  on  apartment  mailboxes.  The  sec- 
ond one  grabbed  him  from  behind,  pinning 
his  arms  and  covering  his  mouth  so  he 
couldn't  scream.  They  took  $5  and  ran  off, 
leaving  him  stunned  and  frightened. 

"Please!  Please  open  the  door! "  he  shouted, 
rapping  on  his  apartment  door. 

He  was  the  first  of  five  men  caught  by 
street  robbers  tbat  night.  In  a  different 
neighborhood,  the  1800  block  of  Swann 
Street  NW,  a  63-year-old  auto  mechanic  saw 
It  coming,  too.  When  he  opened  his  billfold 
in  a  nearby  liquor  store,  he  happened  to 
look  up  into  the  eyes  of  a  man  staring  at  it. 
He  didn't  make  It  more  than  25  feet  from 
the  store  when  the  man  came  running  up, 
holding  his  hand  in  his  pocket  as  though 
he  had  a  gun.  He  told  the  mechanic  he  would 
"blow  your  brains  out.'" 

The  mechanic  reached  in  his  pocket  and 
handed  the  man  his  wallet.  "I  believe  you, 
you  don't  have  to  tear  me  up,"  he  said.  After- 
wards, he  explained  that  four  elderly  men 
had  been  badly  beaten  on  the  same  street 
this  year.  "I  would  have  been  beaten  too  If 
I  didn't  sense  It  coming." 

"I  have  been  out  lots  of  times  at  night. " 
he  told  a  reporter.  "Now  I'm  afraid.  Years 
ago  you  could  look  up  18th  Street  almost 
any  time  at  night  and  see  a  policeman.  There 
was  always  one  or  two  walking.  Now  you 
have  to  call  and  sometimes  It  takes  a  long 
time.  If  you  do  see  one,  he'll  be  In  a  car." 
At  9:50,  four  Juveniles  apparently  decided 
to  go  Christmas  shopping.  They  smashed  the 
plate  glass  vrtndow  in  a  variety  store  In  the 
4400  block  of  Georgia  Avenue  NW  and  made 
off  with  seven  dolls,  three  small  stuffed 
Santa  Clauses  and  a  toy  plastic  Jeep  with  a 
tiny  machine  gun  mounted  on  It. 

Minutes  later  a  truck  driver  for  a  liquor 
store  was  robbed,  locked  In  the  van  on  his 
truck,  and  driven  to  Landover,  Md.  There, 
two  men  got  out  and  loaded  13  cases  of 
whisky  Into  an  auto  and  drove  It  away. 

At  10  pjn.  a  Western  Union  messenger  was 
Murphled.  The  Murphy  game  U  not  often 


reported,  police  feel,  because  the  victim  U 
usually  embarrassed.  Although  this  type  of 
swindle  was  once  a  "major  industry  "  on  up- 
per 14th  Street,  it  has  now  been  largely  re- 
placed by  the  quicker,  more  direct  method  of 
armed  robbery. 

The  messenger  told  police  he  was  standing 
in  the  concourse  of  Union  Station  when  two 
men  got  him  Interested  in  the  idea  of  going 
to  a  certain  house  on  7th  Street  NW  for  a 
"good  time."  On  the  way.  one  of  the  men 
told  the  messenger  he  was  worried  about 
some  money  he  was  carrying.  He  tied  it  In  a 
handkerchief  and  asked  the  messenger  to 
hold  it.  He  pointed  out  that  the  messenger 
could  show  good  faith  if  he  tied  his  money 
in  a  handkerchief,  too.  The  messenger  com- 
piled. 

As  he  drove  up  to  the  7th  Street  address, 
the  messenger  became  suspicious  and  re- 
fused to  get  out  of  hlB  car.  One  of  the  two 
men  who  were  riding  with  him  asked  for  his 
money  back.  The  messenger,  not  knowing 
which  handkerchief  contained  his  money, 
gave  them  both  to  the  man,  who  gave  him 
one  back. 

As  the  two  men  faded  Into  the  darkness 
the  messenger  unvirrapp>ed  the  handkerchief 
and  found  it  contained  only  bits  of  news- 
paper. 

At  11:30  a  23-year-old  man  was  walking 
down  the  1400  block  of  15th  Street  NW,  when 
he  saw  two  policemen  following  him  In  a 
squad  car.  The  man,  who  was  carrying  three 
overcoats,  began  to  walk  a  little  faster. 

"I  bought  them  from  a  street  hustler."  he 
told  the  officers  when  they  stopped  him.  He 
was  arrested  for  possessing  stolen  goods. 

At  midnight  a  cab  driver  cruising  in  the 
700  block  of  Kenilworth  Avenue  NE  was 
forced  out  of  his  cab  at  gunpoint  by  two 
young  men  and  marched  into  a  nearby  va- 
cant lot  where  they  searched  him  as  he 
leaned  against  the  fence. 

After  they  took  the  driver's  money,  they 
asked  him  to  remove  his  watch  and  his  rings. 
"I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  save  my  Jew- 
elry so  I  slipped  them  off  and  threw  them 
over  the  fence  Into  some  grass. "  he  said 
later. 

One  gunman  became  enraged.  "You're  a 
smart  to  do  that!  Go  on    Start  run 


nlng."  the  driver  said  the  gtmman  shouted 
at  him. 

As  the  driver  backed  away  from  the  gun- 
man, still  facing  him.  the  man  leveled  hU 
gun  at  the  driver  and  fired  from  u  distance  of 
10  feet.  The  bullet  missed. 

The  driver  sprinted  lor  his  cab  and  drove 
away. 

And  December  18  was  over. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virrlnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. It  is  with  some  regret  that  I 
leave  that  committee,  after  having  served 
on  it  a  number  of  years.  I  chall  miss 
the  members  of  that  committee.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  who  has  served  our 
Republic  so  well,  and  for  the  long  hours 
and  weeks  and  months  he  has  spent 
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grulding  the  Cofimlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  prompted 
to  say  something  about  this  committee 
is  that,  apparently  from  ignorance,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  press  have  written 
to  the  effect  th^t  this  Is  a  committee  of 
little  Importance  or  consequence,  or  at 
least  they  have  si)  inferred. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senkte,  and  to  the  wide  ju- 
risdiction that  ihe  Senate  has  given  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, in  providing  that  it  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  tfie  following  matters: 

(A)  Budget  atkd  accounting  measures, 
other  than  approp^ations. 

(B)  Reorganizations  In  tbe  executive 
brancb  of  tbe  Oovtmment. 

(3)  Sucb  comn^lttee  shall  have  the  duty 
of-  . 

(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  ofeneral  of  tbe  United  States 
and  of  submlttl4g  such  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  as  It  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  connection  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  reports! 

(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Government 
activities  at  all  leVels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
taUnUfg'tts  econoi)iy  and  etDclency; 

Mr.  President 
committee  with 
ernment  activities 
on  concerning  tfce 
mittee: 

(C)  evaluating 
to  reorganize   the 
branches  of  the 


he  effects  of  laws  enacted 
legislative  and   executive 
Givemment: 


And  finally: 

(D)    studying  tl^e 
tlonshlpe  between 
States  and  municipalities 
United    States    an(l 
tlons  of  which  tbe 


intergovernmental  rela- 

tbe  United  States  and  the 

and  between  the 

international  organlza- 
CJnlted  States  is  a  member. 


Mr.  President, 


ing  effect  of  the 
tions  carried  on 
by  the  mere  fact 


where  else  is  there  a 
jurisdiction  over  Gov- 
at  all  levels?  I  read 
powers  of  that  com- 


the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatl(  )ns  is  the  one  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
pertaining  to  ths  Federal  Government. 
Without  any  feai-  of  having  its  jurisdic- 
tion challenged,  ihe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  could  proceed  to 
look  into  matters  relating  to  any  agency 
of  government,  dealing  with  any  func- 
tion of  government,  that  exists  in  our 
Federal  setup. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  The  listinguished  chairman 
of  that  committe ;,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  has  conducted 
some  of  the  most  important  investiga- 

Qranch  of  Congress  has 
undertaken  in  th;  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. There  is  ns  way  to  evaluate  the 
that  has  come  from  the  various 
studies  and  investigations  conducted  by 
the  McClellan  committee.  There  is  no 
way  to  evaluate  or  tabulate  the  restrain- 

studies  and  investiga- 

by  that  committee,  or 
that  they  were  there, 
with  an  able,  dedicated,  and  hardwork- 
ing staff,  and  thit  they  might  conduct 

The  very  existence  of 
a  committee  organized  as  has  Chairman 
McClellan  organized  this  committee, 
with  the  staff  recruited  by  him,  is  a 
great  force  for  lood  government.  It  is 
a  great  force  for  honesty  in  government, 
and  for  governn^ent  responsive  to  the 
people. 


I  shall  not  take  time  to  enumerate  all 
the  members  of  that  committee,  but  in 
addition  to  paying  my  respects  to  the 
very  unselfish,  patriotic,  and  painstaking 
work  over  months  and  years  of  Chair- 
man John  McClellan,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  two  ranking  members  likewise  are 
deserving  of  great  praise,  and  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  this  Re- 
public. I  refer  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  ranking  majority  member,  and  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuNDT) ,  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

This  committee  perhaps  holds  more 
hours  of  meetings  In  most  calendar 
years  than  any  other.  It  has  one  of  the 
largest  staffs.  It  is  a  woricing  staff.  When- 
ever Senator  McClellan  has  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  a  request  for  expense 
money  to  carry  out  a  task,  it  has  been 
readily  approved,  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  at  large  as  well,  because  of  the 
high  reputation  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  has  established,  and  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  staff  he  has  as- 
sembled. 

This  staff,  as  I  say,  has  been  a  working 
staff.  It  has  not  been  a  place  where  there 
have  been  lawyers  of  staff  quarreling  with 
each  other  over  power  or  position  or 
jurisdiction,  but  it  has  been  a  well-orga- 
nized working  staff. 

So  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  take  a  few 
moments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  to  comment  on  the  role  of  that 
great  committee,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  in  the  cause  of  good 
government,  and  in  pajdng  my  respects 
and  expressing  my  gratitude  to  its  excel- 
lent leader,  that  very  fine,  dedicated  pa- 
triot. Chairman  John  McClellan,  of 
Arkansas. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE AND  REFER  MESSAGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  business  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  and 
refer  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATORS  TO 
INTRODUCE  BILLS  AND  SUBMIT 
RESOLUTIONS,  AND  TO  HAVE 
STATEMENTS  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Senators  may  introduce  bills  and  submit 
resolutions  and  may  have  statements 
printed  in  the  Record  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed    Grade   or   General    por    the    As- 
sistant    Commandant     or     the     Marine 
Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  the  grade  of  general  for  the  As- 
sistant Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corjjs  so 
long  as  such  office  Is  held  by  the  present  In- 
cumbent (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  ot  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Resottrces 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commission 
on  Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, Washington,  DC.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Repeal  or  Public  Law  88-515 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  Public  Law  88-515  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  on  Coverage  of  Drugs  Under 

Medicare 
A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  coverage  of  drugs  under 
medicare,  dated  December  31,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Quality  and  Cost  Standards 

FOR  Drugs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  quality  and  cost 
standards  for  drugs,  dated  January  10,  1969 
( with  an  accompanying  reptort ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMJmEE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. Since  these  names  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 


be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

James  H.  Swint,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard: 

CaJl  W.  Selln,  and  John  D.  Crowley,  of  the 
permanent  commissioned  teaching  staff  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  to  be  professors 
in  the  grade  of  captain; 

Ronald  A.  Wells,  of  the  permanent  com- 
missioned teaching  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  to  be  an  associate  professor  in  the 
grade  of  commander; 

David  A.  Sandell,  of  the  permanent  com- 
missioned teaching  sUff  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  to  be  an  instructor  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander; 

William  L.  Broadwell,  band  director  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  conunander; 

Ronald  G.  Shays,  and  sundry  other  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Coast  Guard; 

Richard  B.  Wise,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard; 

WlUlam  P.  Merlin,  and  sundry  other  Re- 
serve officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Coast 
Guard;  and 

Donald  R.  Tlbblt,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  nom- 
inations was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CJlvll  Service: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

On  Wednesday,  January  15,  1969,  bills 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware : 
S.  120.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Conunisslon  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  121.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  recognition  of 
Vincent  J.  BurnelU  for  his  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  aeronautical  science  and  tech- 
nology In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

S.  122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia  In- 
saustl;  „  , 

S.  123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Chin 
(Hlng  Yuey  Chin  or  Leung  Hing  Yuey) ; 
S.  124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muk  Wing 

Lai;  and  

S  125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Le-Thl  Thanh 
Thuy  and  her  minor  child,  Le  Thanh  Hlep;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  126.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as  wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. ^ 

S.  127.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose  Car- 
los Suarez-Dlaz; 

S.  128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacinto 
Pellx  de  la  PresUla-Elias; 

S.  129.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  P. 
Garcia; 

S.  130.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos  M. 
Perez-Abreu; 

S.  131.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Femandez-IX>niinguez;  and 


S  132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Fernandez-Gonzalez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  133  A  biU  to  authorize  the  vessel  Orion 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S  134  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Col.  Richard 
E.  Tlede,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  135  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  phosphate 
rights  In  certain  lands  in  tbe  State  of  Flor- 
ida; , 
S.  136.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  or 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
located  in  tbe  State  of  Florida  to  tbe  record 
owners  of  sucb  landB; 

S  137.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  or 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  lands  located 
in  tbe  State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  thereof; 

S.  138.  A  bUl  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  or 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  in- 
terests of  tbe  United  States  in  certain  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owner  or  owners  of  sucb  lands;  and 

S.  139.  A  blU  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  such  lands;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  140  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  involving  carriers  by  air;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  141.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  tbe  United  States  of  certain  noxi- 
ous aquatic  plants;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,  ,    . 

S  142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  nothing 
therein  shall  invalidate  the  provisions  of 
State  laws  prohibiting  strikes  in  public  uUll- 
tles;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  ^     .   , 

S.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual  amount 
Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  Insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  sucb  title; 
and  ,  _ 

S.  144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  form  of  aver- 
aging for  recovery  of  amounts  received  as 
damages  for  Injury  to  crops  through  pollu- 
tion of  air,  water,  or  soU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  extend  to  imported  tangerines  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  such  section  on  certain 
other  imported  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  146.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
A.  Gomez; 

S.  148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Alfredo  Mllera; 

S.  149.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Garcia  Plasencia; 

S.  150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Pajardo  Vargas; 

S.  151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Permln 
Ferro;  _ 

S.  152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Juan  Valentin  Fernandez; 

S.  153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Jesus  Aguilar  Lima; 

S.  154.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Francisco  Palmeroia  Cabrera; 

S.  155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Portela  y  MargoUes; 

S.  156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aurelio 
Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina;  and 


S  167  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tlnlano  L.  Orta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Pombo  Martinez; 

S.  159.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ung  (Joseph- 
ine) Chu  (Sister  Josetta  Marie); 

S.  160.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leslie 
Prank  Smith:  and 

S  161  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elena  Agul- 
lera  de  Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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S  162  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  to  revise  Its  agreement,  entered  Into 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
so  as  to  extend  social  security  coverage  to 
certain  hospital  employees  In  such  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Fannin,  Mr  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Tal- 

madce)  :  ,    . 

S    163    A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 

Agricultural  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   Montoya  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill    which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S  164    A   bill   to  designate   the   Stratified 
Primitive   Area   as   a  part  of   tbe  Washakie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South 
Absarka      Wilderness,      Shoshone      National 
Forest,  in   the   State  of  Wyoming,   and   for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan; 

S.  166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trapaphan 
P.  Narkthong; 

S.  167.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Cesarina  Mar- 
tini Merlonghl; 

S.  168.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Bruno;  „ 

S.  169.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Boros; 

S.  170.  A   bill   for  the  reUef  of  Yuen  Wal 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  171.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  trustee  of  the  bondholders  of  the  Bank- 
ers  Joint   Stock   Land   Bank   of   Milwaukee. 

Wis.; 

S.  172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Inocenclo 

B.  Cabatbat;  „      „.     „   . 

S.  173.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Sln-Pul 
Chak: 

S.  174.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Nikolaos  Kanaloupltls; 

S.  175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Bal- 
lesta    Dominguez    and    Maria    Pilar    Roman 

S.  176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlo  Ger- 
manotta; 

S.  177.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Man  Ok 
Kim  and  Mrs   Ok  Kyung  Rhee  Kim; 

S.  178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Kontoulls; 

S.  179.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Haralabla 
Kostopoulou; 

S.  180.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adoracion  S. 
Nitro; 

S.  181.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Toenggoel 

P.  Siagian; 

S.  182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucille  P. 
Steele;  and 

S.  183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Narciso  Val- 
entinelll:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Smilko;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branko  Cola- 
kovic; 

S  186.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hagop  S. 
Mekhjian:  , 

S  187.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marga- 
reta  Marianne  Hllbert  Fox,  Sharon  Dlanne 
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Fox,  David  Normat  Pox,  Donald  Wayne  Fox, 
and  Shirley  Ann  Pbz: 

S.  188.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  liar- 
gartta  Outlerres  deCespedea; 

S.  180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeor^a  Papa- 
demelxlou:  I 

S.  190.  A  bUl  tdt  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Ataldakoa,  hla  wife)  Helen,  and  two  children, 
Mary  and  BrethlU^; 

S.  101.  A  blU  fori  the  relief  of  Alfred  Har- 
rison, his  wife,  Ing^d  Oertrude,  and  daugh- 
ter. Klrsten  Viola:  I 

3.  1»2.  A  bUl  io^  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mad- 
huaadan  L.  Kakad^: 

S.  193.  A  bill  forjthe  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  3.  Llna; 

the   relief  of  Nelson   A. 

ter  B.  Paguyo,  his  wife; 

he  relief  of  Martha  Lldla 


S.  194.  A   bin   foi 
Paguyo,  MJ).,  and 

S.  196.  A  blU  for 
Ramos; 

3.  19«.  A  bUl  for 
O.  Balcos,  Ophelia 


e  relief  of  Dr.  Emmanuel 
lorla  Balcos.  his  wife; 
S.  197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benlngno 
Buentlpo,  Jr.,  andl  Mrs.  Llta  Buentlpo,  his 
wife,  and  Cherllyn  Ann,  Melissa  Beth,  Glna 
Myra,  his  children; 

S.  198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Gam- 
blno; 
3.  199.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Prank  Arlss 


and    Mrs.    Arise. 
Crispin,  son; 

B.  300.  A  bUl  for 
KDh;  tATtae  Comi 
By  Mr. 

3.301.  A  bill  to 
eligible  for  assista: 


parlotte.    daughter,    and 


Term  t>easlng  Act; 

3.  306.  A  bill  to 
certain  investigation 
lamatlon  shall   be 
Committee  on  Xnt^ 

3.  306.  A  bUl  to 
the  Interior  to  ca 


he  relief  of  Dr.  Soon  Duk 
ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
■N: 
ake  Indian  reservations 
ce  under  section  117  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cui'rency. 

3.  303.  A  bill  to  jprovlde  that  the  United 
States  disclaims  any  Interest  In  a  certain 
tract  of  land;  I 

S  303.  A  bill  to  atnend  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1983  (76  Stat.  96) ,  ^th  respect  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project; 
3.  304.  A  bill  to  (imend  the  Indian  Long- 
d 

rovlde  that  the  cost  of 
by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
onrelmbursable;  to  the 
or  and  Insular  Affairs, 
thortze  the  Secretary  of 
out  a  program  of  restora- 
tion and  developmetit  of  migratory  waterfowl 
habitat  In  the  Midd)e  Rio  Grande  Valley.  New 
Mex.,  in  furtherande  of  the  purposes  of  the 
migratory  bird  txoatles  with  Canada  and 
Mexico;  to  the  Conynlttee  on  Conunerce. 

S.  307.  A  bill  to  a^end  the  Enabling  Act  of 
the  State  of  New  j  Mexico  with  respect  to 
miners'  hospitals  fc^  disabled  miners;  to  the 
Committee  on  Inteitor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  ftrst  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDfRSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PuLBRKlirr)  : 
3.  308.  A  bUl  to  atithorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  acquire  lands  for  a  museum 
park,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  antl  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDfRSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PuuaiOHT.  land  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  209.  A  biU  to  ^mend  the  Act  of  August 
23,  1949  (63  Stat.  62B) ,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Regents  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  plan  and  |  construct  museum  sup- 
port and  depositor^  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDtRSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTO^A)  : 

3.210.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  |  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  llie  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna;  to  the|  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.211.  A  bill  to 
entitled  "An  Act 
certain  acts  of  viol 
for    other    p' 


.end  title  II  of  the  act 
prescribe  penalties  for 
ce  or  Intimidation,  and 
approved    April     11, 


1968;  to  the  Commljttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AiKKN )  : 

3.  312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

3.  313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oi  Soon  Kim 
Sandness; 

S.  314.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mariann  Rugh 
BJerregaard; 

S.  316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Ming  Hon; 

S.  316.  A  bill  fo'  the  relief  of  Maximo  Tang- 
Sle; 

S.  217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Conrado 
D.  Doce  and  his  wife,  Nellie  G.  Doce; 

S.  318.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amado  O. 
Chanco,  his  wife.  Ruby  Chanco,  and  his 
daughter,  Arlene  Chanco; 

S.  219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
3   Mimay; 

S.  220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basin  Jana- 
varas; 

3.  221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nereo  A. 
Uzardo;  and 

S.  22S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vicente 
Slevert  Verzosa,  and  his  wife.  Liny  A.  Verzoea; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  certain  memorial  along  the  route 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  in  North 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to  permit 
the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  PaciQc  Islands  into  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  226.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake 
Sioux  Tribe,  Port  Totten  Reservation,  some 
submarginal  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  such  lands  part  of  the  reservation 
Involved:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  226.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  science  and  the  education  of  scientists 
through  a  national  program  of  institutional 
grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to  Indian 
tribes  and  tribal  corporations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  a  farmer 
(or  fisherman)  shall  have  until  March  15, 
Instead  of  only  until  February  16  as  at 
present,  to  file  an  Income  tax  return  which 
also  satisfies  the  requirements  relating  to 
declarations  of  estimated  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

3.  229.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  between  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.,  and  Mobridge,  S.  Dak.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

3.  230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  connecting 
road  between  three  units  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park,  N.  Dak., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Little  Missouri  River  at  Gar- 
rison Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works, 

By    Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Metcai.j',  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  232.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BURDICK    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 

S.  233.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  complete 
the  International  Peace  Garden,  N.  Dak.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  234.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 


tain the  PoUock-Herreld  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  236.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Mitchell  unit,  Mlssoiirl  River  Basin 
project.  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  236.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  export 
wheat  pajrment  to  farmers  for  a  portion  of 
crops  of  wheat  and  to  provide  that  price 
support  for  corn,  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  shall  be  at  a  national  average  rate  of 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  parity,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

3. 237.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  policy 
on  conservation  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  maintenance 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  239.  A  bill  to  develop  business  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  smaller  cities  and 
areas  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment by  providing  certain  preferences  for 
prospective  Government  contractors  in  such 
cities  and  areas:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S.  340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Och; 

3.  241.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alvln  D. 
Veloso; 

3.  242.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  C. 
MicbieU; 

S.  243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panayouta 
Kou  troumanou ; 

3.  244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Bangcawayan; 

S.  245.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Blandina  Sal- 
vador; 

S.  246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Tzlotls; 

S.  247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Hon 
Fan,  Li  Tine  Chau,  Cheune  Ylng,  Cheuk 
Klnc  Chlng,  Tso  Po  Kvrun,  TSang  Hing, 
Yeh  Yo  Tsuan,  Yiu  Ip  Chan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BtrxoiCK)  : 

S.  248.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Great  Prairie 
Lakes  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
YotTNC    of    North    Dakota,    and    Mr. 

BtTRDICK)  : 

S.  249.  A  bill  to  establish  producer  owned 
and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  rice,  cotton,  and  flax- 
seed; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  250.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Young  Sup 
Chung  and  his  wife,  In  HI  K.  Chung; 

S.  261 .  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lourdes 
Sunga  Garcia; 

S.  253.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ralph  F.  Ger- 
mann; 

S.  253.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Oamptizano; 

3.  254.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sugwon  Kang; 
and 

3.  266.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wander  de  C. 
Braga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  256.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthvunoiisly  upon  L.  Cpl.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren; 

S.  2.<)7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Maria 
Y.  Uy; 

S.  258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  York 
Wong; 

S.  259.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Juan  Miguel 
Apezteguia; 
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8  360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetre  John 
Demertzis,  Vasllike  DemerteU.  John  Demert- 
sis,  and  Efstathios  Demertzls; 

S  261.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Joseph  H. 
Lym;  doing  business  as  Lym  Engineering  Co.; 

^  8  363.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H. 
Lym.  doing  business  as  Lym  Engineering  Co.; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  H.  and  H. 
Manufacturing   Company,   Inc.; 

S  264    A  bin  for  the  '•ellef  of  Bee  Ling  Ang; 
S.  265.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John   (Gio- 
vanni) Denaro; 

S.  266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  OBrlen 
Dieselectrlc  Corp.;    and 

S  267.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  L.t  Col.  Sam- 
uel J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  268.  A  bin  to  strengthen   and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced today,  Thursday,  January  16, 1969, 
read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  follows 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCK,  and  Mr.  Mubpht)  : 
S.  269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
guaranteed  loans  for  the  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facinties  and 
otherwise  to  facUltate  the  modernization  and 
improvement  of  hospitals  and  other  health 
faculties;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chand- 
rasekarapuram  Naraynan;  his  wife,  Yamuna 
Narayanan;  and  their  three  children,  ManoJ 
Narayanan,  Vinodh  Narayanan,  and  Pramilla 
Narayanan;  and 

S.  271.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Antonatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  272.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teh-wei  Hu 
and  his  wife,  Tlen-hwa  Hu; 

S.  273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efraim  Tur- 
ban and  his.  wife,  Rachel  Turban;   and 

S.  274.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ilsa  Copcutt, 
and  her  three  children.  Matthew  Copcutt, 
Victoria  Jane  Copcutt,  and  Oliver  Copcutt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  vlUage 
of  Orleans,  Vt.;  and 

S.  276.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Massoud 
Philip  Slssl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aekxn)  : 
S.  277.  A  biU  to  provide  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State  of 
Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insualr  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    PROX7TY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Aiken,   Mr.   Cotton,   and   Mr.   Mc- 

INTTKE)  : 

S.  278.  A  bin  to  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Interstate  school  compact;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peotjtt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONDALX)  : 

S.  279.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  I^bor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkotjtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  280.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Olav  Nome- 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  281.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chong 
Hyok  Un;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  282.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Natividad 
Erarum  (Erareen)  Remaldura; 

S.  283.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Yun 
Chang  Chen;  and 

S  284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodric  Stew- 
art I>ence  (James  Joo) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jafar  Shoja; 
S.  286.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Dlna 
Glurlani;  and 

S.  287.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ju  Lee 
and  In  Pyung  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia : 
S.  288.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3146  of 
tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  pro- 
vide greater  discretion  to  Judicial  officers  In 
connection  with  the  release  of  certain  in- 
dividuals charged  with  non-capital  offenses 
when  their  release  would  pose  a  danger  to 
other  persons  or  to  a  community;   and 

S.  289.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3148(1)  of 
Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  denial  of  ball  to  certain  indi- 
viduals who  are  charged  with  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  who  have  previously  been  convicted 
of  similar  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  290.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  lower  from  62  to  60 
the  age  at  which  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid,  with  appropriate  actuarial  reductions 
made  In  the  amounts  of  such  benefits;  and 
S.  291.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  292.  A  bill  to  authorize   a  study  for  a 
waterway  connecting  the  Kanawha  River,  W. 
Va  ,  and  the  James  River,  Va.,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By   Mr.   RIBICOPF    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Spong)  : 
S.  293.  A  bin  to  be  cited  as  the  "Executive 
Reorganization    and    Management    Act    of 
1969";    to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  294.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  Joaqulm 
Bulhoes;  and 

S.  295.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  David  Guls- 
sin,  his  wife,  Estalr  Guissin,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Avraham,  Gitel  GUa,  and  Arlella  Guis- 
sin; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McInttre  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Wino- 

kur' 

S.'  298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nick  Norbert 

S.299.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Marie 
Arcache  and  Miss  Verdun  Arcache; 

S.  300.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  George  B. 
Cabot;  „  .      , , 

S  301    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sein  Un; 

s!  302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
(Steve)  Chrlstoforakls;  and 

S  303.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Osvaldo  Sol- 
datl  and  his  wife,  Anna  Maria  SoldatI;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S  304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  as 
amended  In  order  to  make  marketing  orders 
applicable  to  apples  produced  In  the  State  of 
Utah;  to  the  Conrnilttee  on  Agriculture  and 

S  305  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  to  certain  cooperaUves  serv- 
ing farmers  and  rural  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  ^  v,,-  v 

S  306  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estaoiisn- 
ment  and  administration  of  the  Canyon 
Country  National  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  307  A  bin  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  In  order  to  remove  the 
prohibition  against  constructing  dams  or 
reservoirs  authorized  In  such  Act  within  na- 
tional parks  or  monuments;  and 

S  308.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct.  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
development  survey  of  the  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  golden  circle  of  national  parks 
and  monuments  and  associated  science,  rec- 
reation, and  Indian  areas  In  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH   (by  request)  . 
S  309    A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved  em- 
ployee-management relations  In  the  Postal 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MANSFIELD: 
S.  310.  A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Ray  L.  Walters;  and 

S  311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Glen 
Ramsay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  312.  A  bill  to  amend  section  427(b)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  even 
though  the  member  does  not  maintain  a 
residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  313.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  AveUna  Ong 

P&ttiASCll' 

S.  314.'a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alferdo 
Moraldo;  ,  _^  _ 

S.  315.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Clarence  H. 
Machart;  ^^_^ 

S.  316.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Basile  Chrls- 
topoulos; 

S  317  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Deme  and  her  daughters,  Clara  Deme  and 
Susie  Dieme;  .   ^  ^ 

S.318.  A  bUl  for  the  reUel  of  tJedomlr 
Caple; 

S.  319.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  UUlana 
Grasseschl  Baronl; 
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a.  SaO.  A   bUl   fif'  th«  r«U«r  of  Bbony  V, 
Hem;  «nd 

S.  3ai.  A    bUl    fdr   the   reUef   of   Oregorla 
(Gregory)   AndreM  Oount&nU;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  ttie  JvMllelKry. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
8.  322.  A  btU  foe  the  relief  of  Suat  Saplc. 
wife  Neylan  Saptu^  and  daughter  Bugra;   to 
the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ALLOTT: 
8.  323    A  bli:  for  ithe  relief  of  Georgia  Kou- 
vela;   to  the  Comrtlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SPONIO: 
8.  324.  A  bill  to  tuthorlze  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey  inter- 
eeta  in  certain  property  owned  by  the  District 
of  Colilmbla  In  Prince  WllUam  County,  V»., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remaria  of  Ur.  Spono  when  be 
Introduced    the    aiove    bill,    which    appear 
iinder  a  separate  tjeadlng.) 
By  tSx  PASTpRE : 
8.  325.  A  blU  fori  the  relief  of  Dr.   Ismail 
Mohammad  Jasslm^  his  wife,  Dr  Ceclle  Ibra- 
him   Jasslm.    and    their   daughter,    Sana    R. 
Jasslm;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BYIfD   of   West   Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
3.  326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  C:hong  Ho 
Park  and  In  Whau]  Park;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.      ' 
1        dj'Mr.  PANnIn  : 

S.  32^.  A  bill  relating  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime  of  violence  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  arm^d  with  any  firearm  or 
other  dangerous  oS  deadly  weapon:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  district  of  Columbia. 

( S«e  the  remarksi  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  abf>ve  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
3.  328.  A  bill  to  4Btabllsh  the  Commission 
for  the  Improvement  of  Government   Man- 
agement and  Organl^tlon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TALMIADOE: 

3. 329.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Paolo 
(Paul)  Genoese  Zeitil;  and 

3.330.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Kon- 
stantinos  NlcholaosiBaballaros;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3.  331.  A  bill  to  a^ow  a  credit  against  In- 
come tax,  or  a  dedxtctlon  from  groes  Income 
as  the  taxpayer  majT  elect,  for  certain  politi- 
cal contributions  m4de  by  individuals;  to  tbe 
Committee  en  Plnahce. 

By  Mr.  TALl^ADOE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoixAMD,  a|id  Mr.  Hoiximos)  : 

S.  332.  A  bill  to  attend  section  4356  of  title 
39,  United  States  Ocxle,  relating  to  certain 
mailings  of  State  ttepartments  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EASTlAND: 

3.333.  A  bUl  fo»  the  reUef  of  Greene 
County,  Miss.;  to  ihe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTt)YA: 

S.  334.  A  bill  to  Revise  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  Staljes  Code,  relating  to  the 
recoupment  of  diaabiUty  severance  pay 
under  certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.    | 

(See  the  remarks  of  Iffr.  Montota  when 
he  Introduced  the  4}ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 

S.  335.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Importation  of 
endangered  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  into  the 
United  States;  to  prevent  the  interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlUe  taken  conttary  to  State  law;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TAaBoaocoB  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Hi. 

FtTLBaiORT,    Mr.    NsLsoN.    Mr.    Wn,- 

UAicB  of  New  Jersey,  Mi.  McInttxx. 

Mr.  MoNDALx,  Mr.  BBrmrT,  and  Mr. 

Hattiblo)  : 

3.  336.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3(b)  of  the 

Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  tbe  ezamp- 

tlon  of  security  issues,  not  exceeding  »600.- 

000  In  aggregate  amount,  from  the  provisions 

of  such  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  PanMng 

and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkmah  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDING8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spono)  : 
S.  337.  A  bill  to  establish  a  public  parking 
authority   in    the   District   of   Columbia;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  338  A  bill  to  amend  section  1677  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  flight 
training,  and  to  amend  section  1682  of  such 
title  to  Increase  the  rates  of  educational 
assistance  allowance  paid  to  veterans  under 
such  secUons:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough.  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  339.  A  bill  to  amend  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  distribute  food  commodities  to 
needy  persons  under  such  section,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee' on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

3.  340.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
restoration  and  development  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat  In  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  New  Mexico  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  migratory  bird  treaties  with 
Canada  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

3.  341.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Insure  preserva- 
tion of  all  disability  compensation  evalua- 
tions in  eSect  for  twenty  or  more  years;  and 
S.  342.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
a  pension  to  veterans  of  the  Cuban  Pacifica- 
tion Campaign  and  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  such  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Yarborouob)  : 
3.  343.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  highway 
known  as  United  States  Highway  Numbered 
70  between  Las  CJruces,  N.  Mex.,  and  Ama- 
mio,  Tex.,  shall  be  designated  as  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  344.  A  bill  to  lmp>oee  annual  quotas  on 
the  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  or  miirl- 
ate  of  potash  which  may  be  imported  Into 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  345.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
six-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  ca 
nursing  home  care  In  tbe  case  of  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  346.  A  biU  to  provide  for  computation  of 
disability  retirement  pay  for  members  ot 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Comxnlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced    tbe    above    bills,   which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  BROOK^B: 
3.   347.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Manuel 
Soaree  De  Medelros; 

3.  348.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-hual 
U; 

S.   340.   A  biU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Johanna 
Wlngelaar; 

3.    350.   A   bUl   for    the   relief   of   Agnese 
Modano; 

3.   361.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  ChrUtlne 
Leune  Hadow; 

S.  362.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Gilbert 
Longsworth  Tench: 

3.  363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tl-Ke  Shen; 
and 

3.  354.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Poo  Ylng  Yee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
3.  355.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  c^ipear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  356.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  de- 
pendency aiTd  Indemnity  compensation  to 
widows  In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person; 

3.357.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  statutory  rates 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use;  and 

3.  358.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  to  certain  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans  who  were  rated  100  per  centum  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  service-connected  disabili- 
ties for  20  or  more  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint    resolution    to   create    a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  review,  and 
reconunend   revisions   In.   the    laws   relating 
to    Industrywide    collective    bargaining    and 
Industrywide   strikes   and    lockouts;    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buUdings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.J.  Ree.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  establish    a 
temporary  Commission  on  Nominations  for 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Blr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  162 — AMENDMENT  TO  EXTEND 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  TO 
CERTAIN  HOSPITAL  EMPLOYEES 
IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  that  would  extend  essen- 
tial social  security  coverage  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Socorro  County  General 
Hospital  in  New  Mexico. 

This  coverage  problem  arose  out  of  a 
very  unusual  set  of  circumstances  which 
Involved  a  misunderstanding  within  the 
State  as  to  whether  the  employees  of  the 
hospital  were  under  the  New  Mexico  Pub- 
lic Employees  Retirement  Association. 
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When  It  became  clear  that  the  employees 
were  under  the  State  system,  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospital  took  action  to 
remove  the  employees  from  the  system 
with  the  expectation  of  then  obtaining 
the  social  security  coverage  which  the 
e.Tiployees  desired.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  positions  of  the  employees  were 
under  the  State  system  for  a  period  of 
time  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  ob- 
taining social  security  coverage  because 
of  provisions  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  are  designed  to  prevent  the  replace- 
ment of  coverage  under  a  State  or  local 
retirement  system  by  social  security 
coverage. 

Since  coverage  of  the  Socorro  Hospital 
employees  is  not  therefore  feasible  un- 
der present  law.  I  have  explored  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  possibil- 
ities for  securing  such  coverage  for  them. 
This  legislation  was  drafted  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  Is  of  course  noncontrover- 
sial.  It  is  Identical  to  S.  3666  I  introduced 
last  year. 

It  appears  that  this  amendment  is  the 
best  avenue  of  approach  for  making  cov- 
erage available  in  this  case.  It  would 
make  only  a  very  limited  change  in  the 
law  and  would  be  applicable  only  to  New 
Mexico.  It  would  not  become  a  part  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  but  would  per- 
mit the  State  of  New  Mexico  at  any  time 
before  the  end  of  1970  to  modify  its  cov- 
erage agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  provide  coverage  for  employees 
of  Socorro  Hospital.  While  the  language 
is  in  general  terms,  it  is  believed  that 
Socorro  Hospital  Is  the  only  hospital 
In  New  Mexico  to  which  the  language 
would  apply. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  develop  a  bill  which 
would  make  coverage  available  not  only 
to  employees  of  this  particular  hospital, 
but  which  would  also  apply  to  all  States. 
Certainly,  this  would  have  resulted  in  a 
more  preferable  measure,  but  unfortu- 
nately diflQculties  were  encountered  in 
developing  a  suitable  general  approach. 
Accordingly,  in  light  of  the  desirabUity 
of  fiUing  such  gaps  in  social  security  pro- 
tection for  workers  not  now  protected 
under  that  system  when  they  die,  be- 
come disabled,  or  reach  retirement  age, 
I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  measure  I  introduce  today 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  162)  to  permit  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  revise  its  agreement,  en- 
tered into  under  section  218  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  so  as  to  extend  social  se- 
curity coverage  to  certain  hospital  em- 
ployees in  such  State  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  162 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  of  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  agreement  with  the 


State  of  New  Mexico  heretofore  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  such  secUon  may  at  the  option 
of  such  State  be  modified  at  any  time  prior 
to  January  1,  1970.  so  as  to  apply  to  the  serv- 
ices of  employees  of  a  hospital  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  political  subdivision  to 
which  an  agreement  under  this  section  has 
not  been  made  applicable,  as  a  separate  cov- 
erage group  within  the  meaning  of  section 
218(b)  (6)  of  such  Act,  but  only  if  such  hos- 
pital has  prior  to  1966  vrtthdrawn  from  a  re- 
tirement system  which  had  been  applicable 
to  the  employees  of  such  hospital. 


S  163— INTRODUCTION  07  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  LIMIT  IMPORTS  OF 
EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE  COTTON 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
session  of  Congress,  President  Johnson 
imfortunately  vetoed  the  one  measure 
which  should  never  have  met  that  fate. 
I  speak  of  H.R.  10915— and  its  Senate 
companion  measure,  S.  1975- a  bill  to 
bring  about  a  sensible  ratio  between  the 
tremendous  volume  of  imports  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  and  the  greatly  re- 
duced acreage  which  our  own  domestic 
farmers  are  permitted  to  grow. 

I  now  reintroduce  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Fannin,  Senator  Randolph,  and  Sen- 
ator Talmadce,  a  measure  designed  to 
bring  about  the  required  adjustments 
with  a  plea  not  only  to  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  for  prompt  consideration  of 
this  measure,  but  also  with  a  plea  to  the 
administrative  branch  to  think  about 
our  own  domestic  farmers  first  before 
we  look  to  farmers  overseas— particu- 
larly to  farmers  in  a  foreign  country 
which  has  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Permit  me  to  recap  for  you,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  President,  the  principal  provisions 
of  this  measure,  the  need  for  this  bill, 
as  well  as  to  recall  the  action  taken  with 
respect  to  its  predecessor,  S.  1975,  last 
session  before  succumbing  to  a  tragic 
death.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
reevaluate  what  has  happened  and  to 
ask  ourselves  if  this  is  really  a  responsive 
Government  which  is  willing  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  needs  of  its  own  citizens,  or  a 
Government  so  anxious  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  foreign  nations— particularly 
hostile  nations— that  it  Ignores  our  own 
needs  at  home. 

I  would  imderscore  at  the  beginmng, 
Mr  President,  that  the  supporters  of 
this  measure  are  not  asking  for  special 
consideration  for  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation— although  special  consideration, 
under  the  circumstances,  should  be  given 
as  a  matter  of  course.  We  are  simply 
asking  that  American  farmers  receive 
at  least  the  same  consideration  that  we 
are  giving  to  fanners  in  such  hostile 
countries  as  Egypt.  It  is  Impossible  to 
understand  why  our  policymakers  would 
base  their  decisions  on  pleas  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  support  of  our  ene- 
mies while  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas 
of  those  of  us  who  only  ask  that  we  take 
care  of  our  own  citizens  first. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  which  we  are 
reintroducing  today  would  accomplish 
the  following  purposes: 

First.  Prohibit  the  importation  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton  from  any  coim- 
try  severing  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  for  the  period  begiiuiing 
with  the  Import  quota  year  following 


severance  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
continuing  through  2  Import  quota  years 
after  diplomatic  relations  are  resumed; 
Second.  Reduce  the  global  import 
quota  on  extra-long-staple  cotton  for  the 
same  period  by  average  annual  amount 
received  from  any  such  country  during 
the  5  quota  years  immediately  preceding 
the  quota  year  in  which  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  occurs;  and 

Third.  Increase  domestic  marketing 
quota  by  amount  of  reduction  in  global 
import  quota. 

Mr  President,  the  text  of  the  bill  is 
identical  to  the  text  of  S.  1975  as  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  on  July  22. 
1968  The  House  companion  bill,  H.R- 
10915  had  been  adopted  by  the  House  on 
October  30,  1967,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  of  274  to  64.  Both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bUl  were  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
bill  you  will  recall,  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  and,  subsequently, 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  merits  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
its  shortcomings  were  extensively  dis- 
cussed and  debated.  And  when  the 
debate  was  over,  both  bodies  of  this 
Congress  overwhelmingly  adopted  the 
proposal. 

Yet,  the  White  House,  listening  to 
feeble  pleas  from  the  Department  of 
State,  pocket-vetoed  the  bill  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  for  the  National  Con- 
ventions. I  shall  not  take  the  time  to 
comment  at  this  time  on  my  feelings 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
done  nor  my  own  private  appraisal  at 
that  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ac- 
tion was  uncalled  for,  unjustified,  and 
unforgivable.  I  hold  the  Department  of 
State  responsible. 

Mr  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  pushing  for  this  measure  have  done 
so  out  of  a  deep  feeling  that  legislative 
action  was  necessary  since  adminis- 
trative remedies— although  available— 
were  not  forthcoming.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  witnessed  the  reduction  of  acre- 
age allocated  to  growing  of  extra -long 
staple  cotton  in  this  country  from 
150,000  acres  in  1963  to  70,000  acres  m 
1967.  Yet,  during  the  same  period,  our 
imports  have  fluctuated  between  80,000 
and  87,000  bales  per  year.  If  the  supply 
was  such  that  we  had  to  curtail  domestic 
production  so  drastically,  why  were  not 
imports  likewise  curtailed?  If  the  situa- 
tion was  such  that  we  could  continue  to 
allow  imports  at  the  same  high  level, 
why  were  we  not  able  to  permit  domestic 
production  to  continue  at  the  same  level 
of  150,000  acres  per  year? 

To  put  it  simply,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  now  reduced  domestic  allotments 
to  such  a  degree  whUe  yet  tJlowing  im- 
ports to  remain  at  the  same  high  level, 
that  the  amount  imported  equals  the 
amount  that  is  being  produced  at  home. 
Unbehevable!  Yet  it  is  happening.  This 
is  happening  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
domestic  fanners  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  produce  all  that  we  need.  And. 
contrary  to  some  arguments,  they  are 
able  to  produce  as  good  or  better  quaUty 
of  extra-lons-staple  cotton  at  the  same 
or  lower  prices  than  that  which  we  are 
importing.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense 
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to  try  and  remedy 


beg  to  be  given  fa 
farmers  from  eneil 
beckon  the  U.S. 
their  wishes  come 
Let  me  emphs 
provision  of  the 
ment  of  State  cont 


and  I  pledge  myj 
the  situation. 

It  even  become^  less  Justifiable  when 
one  stops  to  realise  that  most  of  the  im- 
ports have  been  coming  in  from  Egjrpt. 
They  have  been  coming  in  from  a  coun- 
try whose  actions  against  the  United 
States  defies  descriptions.  From  a  coun- 
try which  has  in  effect  told  the  United 
States  to  go  to  jHades.  Our  domestic 
farmers,  Mr.  President,  have  to  come  hat 
in  hand  to  their  own  Government  and 
|ir  consideration  while 
ay  countries  need  only 
^tate  Department  and 
true. 

here  a  particular 
iill  which  the  Depart- 
inues  to  ignore  in  their 
opposition  to  this  legislation — a  provi- 
sion which  I  opptsed  when  it  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  but  which  I  re- 
luctantly au;cept.  The  bill  as  passed  last 
year  and  as  introduced  today,  provides 
that  any  coimtry  Whose  quota  has  been 
denied  under  this  bill,  may  have  that 
quota  reinstated  after  they  have  re- 
sumed their  diplcmatic  relations  with 
this  coitnlry. 

The  main  argument  of  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  that  this  legislation 
in  some  way  would  inhibit  their  attempts 
to  seek  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  countries  affected.  I  said  then 
and  I  say  it  again,  if  we  really  want  to 
resume  diplomatic  relations  wiili  these 
particular  countiles  this  bill  will 
strengthen  the  ha  ids  of  our  State  De- 
partment officials.  The  legislation  in  ef- 
fect says  to  them,  i;  you  really  value  your 
trade  with  us,  resume  your  diplomatic 
relations  and  youi  quota  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  can  be  restored.  If  they 
really  place  such  a  value  on  their  supply- 
ing of  extra-long  staple  cotton  to  the 
United  States,  theji  should  be  more  than 
willing  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  by  re- 
suming diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

I  think  it  signifliant  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  did  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  session,  that  tne  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment made  it  quite  clear  last  year  that 
they  would  not  retily  be  affected  to  any 
degree  by  this  legislation.  The  amount 
they  are  importing  Into  the  United  States 
is  a  very  minute  percentage  of  their  total 
production.  The  EJgyptian  Government 
was  quoted  by  thei  Washington  Post  as 
thus  stating  they  i'ould  not  be  affected 
by  this  legislation  to  any  degree. 

So  the  matter  betomes  even  more  con- 
fusing. First  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure argue  that  it  would  ruffle  the  feath- 
ers of  our  enemies  4nd  harm  their  econ- 
omies, forgetting  about  the  harm  which 
we  have  already  tendered  to  our  own 
domestic  producer^  and  the  "feathers" 
we  have  ruffled  at  hjome.  They  also  argue 
that  the  legislationj  in  some  way  is  going 
to  Interfere  with  0ur  efforts  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  these  coim- 
tries,  conveniently  Ignoring  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  would,  in  fact, 
strengthen  their  position.  Then  the  De- 
partment of  Sitate,  and  the  other  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure,  completely  dis- 
regard and  again  conveniently  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Bgyptiaui  Government 
has  in  effect  said  they  do  not  need  to 
continue  to  export  ^xtra-long  staple  cot- 
ton to  the  United  States  because  these 


exports  represent  an  extremely  small  per- 
centage of  their  total  production. 

So  why  all  the  concern  over  the  "for- 
eign policy  implications"  of  this  legisla- 
tion? I  cannot  understand  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  know  our  American  farmers 
and  others  certainly  do  not. 

Other  "smoke  screens"  have  been 
tossed  up  as  feeble  attempts  have  been 
made  to  argue  that  the  imported  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  is  of  a  better  quality, 
or  imported  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  that  there 
will  be  added  costs  to  o\ir  farm  program, 
or  any  number  of  other  loose  arguments. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  refute  here  and  now 
of  each  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  for  these  argimients  have  already 
been  refuted  on  a  nimiber  of  occasions. 
I  refer  to  the  testimony  presented  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
July  12  and  13.  1967;  to  the  debate  on 
the  House  floor  on  October  25  and  30. 
1967;  to  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  January  23  and  24,  1968;  to  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  May  27,  1968;  and 
to  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
July  22.  1968,  not  to  mention  all  of  the 
private  discussions,  exchanges  of  corre- 
spondence, and  so  forth,  that  has 
gone  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  push  for  the 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
American  farmer  is  only  asking  for  a  fair 
shake  and  we  should  certainly  provide 
it  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bm  (S.  163)  to  amend  section  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Montoya  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  163 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

'•(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  raw,  semlprocessed,  or  processed  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  as  described  In  section 
347  (a)  of  the  Agrlciat\iral  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  which  Is  the  product 
of  a  country  which  has  failed  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
shall  not  constitute  any  portion  of  the  quota 
of  such  extra  long  staple  cotton  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  Import 
quota  year  (1)  beginning  August  1.  1969,  or 
(2)  beginning  next  after  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations,  whichever  occurs  later, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  excluded  until  the 
end  of  the  second  Import  quota  year  begin- 
ning after  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions; and  such  quota  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  average  annual 
amoiuit  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  received 
from  any  such  country  during  the  five  quota 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  quota  year 
In  which  such  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions occurs :  Provided,  That  any  such  reduc- 
tion shall  continue  only  until  the  end  of  the 
second  Import  quota  year  beginning  after  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  by  such 
country   with   the   United   States.   Notwith- 


standing any  other  provlBlon  of  law,  begin- 
ning with  the  1969  crop,  the  Secretary  shaU 
give  domestic  producers  the  opportunity  to 
produce  an  amount  of  such  extra  long  staple 
cotton  equal  to  any  reduction  In  supply 
which  may  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  any  contracts  entered  into  for 
the  purchase  and  shipment  of  such  extra  long 
staple  cotton  from  such  countries,  shall  be 
allowed  entry  Into  the  United  States  subject 
only  to  existing  United  States  quota  limita- 
tions. If  said  contracts  have  been  entered  into 
before  December  31. 1968. 


S  201— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
MAKE  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  EL- 
IGIBLE FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER 
SECTION  117  OP  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  will  strengthen 
and  update  existing  housing  legislation. 
The  proposal  amends  section  117  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  enable  Indian 
reservations  to  qualify  for  code  enforce- 
ment and  a  followup  program  on  hous- 
ing rehabilitation. 

Participation  in  this  program  is  now 
limited  to  cities,  counties  and  other  mu- 
nicipalities. Under  present  interpretation 
of  the  law,  Indian  reservations  do  not 
meet  these  requirements. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  remove  an 
unnecessary  barrier  and  at  the  same  time 
make  our  programs  more  responsive  to 
the  changing  character  of  the  Indian 
community. 

The  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  of 
southeastern  New  Mexico  first  brought 
this  matter  to  my  attention  after  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment advised  they  were  ineligible.  As 
originally  enacted,  this  legislation  was 
urban  oriented;  however,  in  my  mind 
that  should  not  preclude  its  application 
to  other  areas  where  feasible.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  agree  that  the  Indians  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  their 
proposals  and  have  them  reviewed  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  bill  is  not  without  precedent.  Two 
other  housing  laws  have  required  revision 
specifically  to  include  Indians.  The  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  authorizing  planning 
grants  were  amended  in  1968  and  in  1962 
the  Indians  were  made  eligible  for  pub- 
lic facility  loans  under  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955. 

Indian  reservations,  sprawling,  though 
not  populous  in  the  urban  sense,  are 
developing  into  viable  communities. 
Their  problems  are  becoming  more  and 
more  closely  alined  with  their  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns  with  whom  they 
also  share  aspirations  for  modern  resi- 
dential housing. 

The  1,750  Mescalero  Apaches  have 
their  own  public  school  on  the  reserva- 
tion, a  productive  cattle  industry,  and 
are  developing  businesses  and  recrea- 
tional enterprises  to  boost  their  econ- 
omy. The  urban  leanings  of  the  Mes- 
caleros  are  also  evident  In  the  commer- 
cial park  being  located  on  the  reserva- 
tion. This  effort  was  assisted  several 
weeks  ago  through  a  Government  loan 
for  a  retail  trade  center. 

This  picture  contrasts  significantly 
with  the  early  Mescaleros  whom  Tribal 
President  Wendell  Chino  descrit>es: 

Traditionally  our  people  lived  in  teepees 
and  wickiups  that  were  most  suitable  to  the 
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mobile  customs  of  our  forefathers.  These 
ancients  would  move  their  families  through 
the  seasons  to  those  locations  offering  the 
best  natural  shelter  and  sustenance.  With 
destruction  of  our  traditional  villages  and 
confinement  to  a  limited  reservaUon  less 
than  a  century  ago,  our  people  faced  new 
nroblems.  Now  our  people  had  to  learn  to 
provide,  maintain  and  live  in  a  much  more 
complicated  physical  environment. 

During  the  1920'8  and  1930's,  our  people 
adopted  a  sturdy  frame  house  known  as  the 
Mescalero  House.  These  structures  served 
their  purpose  well.  Our  people  became  ac- 
customed to  them  and  found  them  comfort- 
able These  houses  now.  however,  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  sUndards  that  our  people  have 
recently  chosen  to  strive  for.  They  have  be- 
come old  and,  though  structurally  sound, 
worn  out  from  heavy  usage.  They  also  do 
not  contain  interior  running  water  or  sani- 
tary facilities. 

Our  people  who  cannot  afford  their  own 
housing  wish  to  renovate  these  homes  so 
that  they  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  decent, 
sanitary  and  adequate  housing.  We  have,  to 
date  remodeled  69  of  these  homes  and  found 
them  very  satUfactory.  We  have  now  ex- 
hausted our  source  of  material  suppUes  and 
wish  to  continue  the  program  through  grants 
offered  by  HUD.  These  Home  Rehabilitation 
erants,  combined  with  other  resources  now 
available,  will  permit  us  to  add  bathrooms 
and  completely  renovate  the  houses. 

The  Mescaleros  hope  to  provide  every 
family  on  the  reservation  an  adequate 
house  by  1971.  Fulfillment  of  that  goal  is 
a  prerequisite  to  achieving  a  broader  ob- 
jective declared  in  our  national  housing 
policy  in  1949.  The  Congress  pledged  to 
provide  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  en- 
vironment for  every  American  famUy — a 
goal  which  still  eludes  us  two  decades 
later. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  now  bemg 
given  to  the  problems  of  the  urban 
ghetto,  and  I  along  with  others  welcome 
this  response  to  the  urgent  problems 
there.  The  country's  best  resources  must 
be  put  forth  in  this  effort  in  coordina- 
tion with— and  not  at  the  expense  of— 
other  areas  of  need. 

My  bill  may  cause  no  more  than  a 
ripple  in  the  present  housing  program  as 
it  deals  vrtth  the  question  in  a  limited 
perspective.  That  is  why  I  am  also  asking 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review  other 
existing  housing  laws  and  determine 
whether  additional  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary for  Indian  tribes  and  reservations 
to  quaUfy  for  assistance  under  such  pro- 
grams Their  recommendations  are  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  next  January. 
Thorough  review  followed  by  sound 
revision  of  legislation  already  on  the 
statute  books  may  unfold  some  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  our  Indian 
friends  and,  If  that  should  result,  the 
Nation  will  be  the  major  beneficiary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  and  the  follow- 
ing bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  ,  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  201)  to  make  Indian  res- 
ervations eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,    was    re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  201 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  117 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  counties"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "counties,  and  In- 
dian reservations";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "census"  the  fol- 
lowing:  ",  or  any  Indian  reservation". 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  shall,  in  consultotion  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  review  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  providing 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  their  poUt- 
Ical  subdivisions  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  additional  legislation  Is  necessary  in 
order  for  Indian  tribes  and  reservaUons  to 
qualify  for  assistance  under  such  programs. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  report  his  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 7.  1970. 


S  268— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILI^— 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1969 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  With 
the  cosponsorship  of  11  other  Senators 
last  year.  I  Introduced  a  similar  bill,  S. 
3677.  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. An  Identical  companion  bill  was  In- 
troduced in  the  House.  Several  months 
later,  the  House  passed  a  clean  bill,  H.R. 
19747,  just  before  Congress  adjourned. 
The  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  House  bill 
or  the  Senate  measure,  and  the  legisla- 
tion died  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day differs  from  last  year's  administra- 
tion bill  In  two  major  ways. 

First,  I  have  deleted  title  VI,  which 
would   have   authorized   a   program   of 
"service  roles  in  retirement"  to  be  ad- 
ministered   by    the   Administration   on 
Aging.  Deletion  of  this  section  Indicates 
no  lack  of  Interest  on  my  part  for  the 
purposes  of  this  proposal.  Instead,  It  re- 
flects my  judgment  that  additional  con- 
sideration Is  needed  If  we  are  to  have  a 
truly    comprehensive    older    Americans 
community    service   program.    Senators 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  this 
legislation   during  the  waning  days  of 
the  90th  Congress  will  recall  that  this 
was  the  only  part  of  the  bill  which  was 
subject  to  substantial  controversy,  and 
that  the  Inability  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
bill  during  the  adjournment  rush  was 
largely  due  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
over  this  feature  of  the  bill.  I  beUeve 
there   is  a   possibility   that  conflicting 
views  on  this  program  can  be   recon- 
ciled; I  am  working  toward  that  end. 

The  second  change  is  the  addition  of 
proposed  extended  authorizations  to  pre- 
vent expiration  of  the  three  major  au- 
thorizations In  the  Older  Americans  Act 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  on  June  30, 
1969.  No  provision  of  this  tsrpe  was  rec- 


ommended last  summer,  presumably 
because  at  that  time  there  was  no  short- 
age of  time  before  these  authorizations 
are  scheduled  to  expire.  However,  now 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  time,  since  we  now 
have  less  than  6  months  to  extend  these 
authorizations,  and  I  felt  it  is  mandatory 
to  Include  sections  to  this  effect  In  the 
bUl  I  am  Introducing.  The  amounts  for 
1970,  1971,  and  1972  which  would  be 
authorized  by  these  sections  are  amoimts 
which  Commissioner  on  Aging  William 
D.  Bechlll  has  recommended. 

Briefly  iummarizlng,  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
authorize  areawtde  model  projects;  ex- 
tend  the   duration   of   project   support 
permitted    under    the    act    from    3    to 
4    years;    require    statewide    planning, 
coordination,    and    evaluation    of    pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Older  Americans  Act;  re- 
quire  maintenance   of    State   effort   In 
Implementing  the  Older  Americans  Act; 
Increase  Federal  funds  available  for  costs 
of  State  plan  administration;  enable  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  to  determine  the  amount  of  a 
State's  title  m  allotment  which  will  not 
be  required  for  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  and  which  vrtll  therefore  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  to  other  States;  per- 
mit contracts  with- but  not  grants  to — 
private  profit  organizations  for  research 
and  development  projects  or  for  training 
projects. 

While  it  was  not  quite  possible  to  en- 
act legislation  of  this  type  In  the  ad- 
journment rush  last  fall.  I  hope  that 
Introduction  of  It  early  In  this  Congress 
will  enable  us  to  consider  and  pass  this 
needed  legislation  during  1969  or,  at  the 
latest,  during  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. _^^  . 
The  bill  <S.  268)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr    KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  in  his  Introduction  today 
of  the  proposed  "Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1969."  This  Is  the  reln- 
troductlon.  In  sUghtly  different  form,  of 
a  bill,  S.  3677,  which  he  and  I  had  and 
other  Senators  cosponsored  during  1968. 
My  service  as  chairman  of  two  Senate 
subcommittees  has  given  me  a  keen  ap- 
preciation  of    the    value    of    the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  solving  prob- 
lems of  our  older  compatriots  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.  These 
subcommittees  are  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Community  Services 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  accomplished  much  at  relatively 
small  cost.  One  of  the  best  statements 
I  have  heard  of  the  significance  of  this 
legislation  was  that  of  Msgr.  Joseph  T. 
Alves,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Commission  of  Aging.  In  urging 
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enactment  of  tht  legislation  which  later 
became  the  Older  Americana  Act  of  1965, 
MonMgnor  Alves  said: 

Passage  of  this  Hind  of  legislation  .  .  .  will 
give  ua  the  tools  to  forge  the  kind  of  effecUve 
partnership  betwefn  local,  State,  and  Federal 
OovemmentB  that  {could  make  for  a  genxilne 
Alliance  for  Actlonion  Aging. 

As  successful  as  this  legislation  has 
been,  we  must  seek  new  ways  of  Improv- 
ing it.  In  Intrpducing  the  proposed 
'Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1969,"  I  am  jol4ing  Senator  Williams 
from  New  Jersey] to  make  this  landmark 
statute  even  mojJe  helpful  to  our  elders 
than  it  has  been.  We  shall  continue  to 
press  for  leglslatipn  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  later  life  in  pur  Nation. 


S.  277— INTRODtjCnON  OF  BILL  FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  |N  THE  STATE  OP 
VERMONT 


.  Mr. 


Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  ((Jeorgk  AncEN)  for  ap- 
proprlfite  referenee  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  e^tabllshmeni  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery In  the  State  (^f  Vermont. 

Recently  I  hav^  looked  into  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  our  national  ceme 
terles. 

iotal    of    98    of    them 
country.    Thirteen    of 


There    are    a 
throughout    the 


these  are  under  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  the 


tlonal  cemeteries 
active"  that  Is  to 


Department  of  the  Interior,  the  re- 
mainder are  controlled  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Army.  Of  the  total,  35  na- 
are  classified  as  "in- 

._  say  they  are  filled  to 

capacity.  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
has  In  recent  year$  had  to  establish  limi- 
tations cwi  eligibility  for  burial. 

Of  particular  ooncem  to  me  is  that 
there  is  no  national  cemetery  In  the  six 
States  of  New  England.  The  nearest  na- 
tional cemetery  for  burial  of  New  Eng- 
land veterans  is  in  Parmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  Th^  Department  of  the 
Army  informs  me  ihat  space  in  this  cem- 
etery will  run  out  lin  1975. 

The  fact  that  15  of  the  98  national 
cemeteries  are  fill^  indicates  that  there 
Is  a  great  auid  continuing  interest  in  and 
desire  for  space  in  national  cemeteries  by 
our  veteran  popuUtion.  And  our  veteran 
population  is  increasing  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  riy  bill  is  a  simple  one. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  in  the 
State  of  Vermont. 1 1  have  purposely  left 
out  reference  to  ai>y  specific  location  for 
this  cemetery.  I  ijiave,  however,  condi- 
tioned its  selection]  on  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  local  <^£Bcials. 

The  use  of  Federal  lands  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  Stote  of  Vermont  would 
minimize  the  cost  of  such  a  project. 
There  appears  tJ  be  ample  federally 
owned  land  in  the  fetate  to  provide  a  site 
for  a  national  cenietery. 

The  PRESIDIN<tr  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  ^nd  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ! 

The  bill  (S.  271)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  ai  national  cemetery  in 
the  State  of  VermcHit,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Proutt,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insuliir  Afifalrs. 


S.  278 — INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  FOR 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT  BETWEEN 
VERMONT  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
FOR  INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  COM- 
PACTS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
look  to  this  body  for  consent  to  embark 
on  an  imaginative  proposal,  which  will 
expand  educational  opportunities  In  the 
two  States.  Their  proposal  will  further 
serve  as  an  example  for  regional  coopera- 
tion. 

The  proposed  bill  gives  congressional 
consent  to  an  interstate  compact  between 
the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  formation  of  interstate 
school  districts.  Thus,  through  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  citizens  of  both  States 
on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
the  schoolchildren  will  now  be  able  to 
have  the  advantages  of  superior  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  combined  re- 
sources of  two  communities  separated 
only  by  the  river  can.  In  many  cases,  pro- 
duce a  very  fine  school  system,  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  session 
this  body  approved  an  identical  measure 
to  the  one  I  submit  today.  Lack  of  time 
during  the  last  session  prevented  favor- 
able action  on  the  measure  in  the  House. 
There  is  certainly  no  objection  to  the 
legislation  which  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, and  it  does  not  entail  expenditure 
of  a  single  dime  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  proposed  bill  is  introduced  by  me 
and  my  colleagues  from  both  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  Senator  Aiken, 
from  Vermont,  and  Senators  Cotton  and 
MclNTYRE,  of  New  Hampshire.  Naturally, 
the  proposed  bill  has  the  endorsement  or 
the  State  governments  of  both  New 
Hampshire  smd  Vermont,  since  it  em- 
t)odies  the  law  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  each  of  the  States.  My  flies,  and  I 
think  the  files  of  my  colleagues,  contain 
ample  testimony  to  the  need  of  our  two 
States  for  this  legislation.  And,  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  negative  vote  on  the 
subject. 

Although  preliminary  work  was  done 
prior  to  1963,  the  significant  history  of 
this  proposed  legislation  begins  with  the 
adoption  in  the  spring  of  that  year  of 
legislation  very  similar  in  nature  to  the 
proposed  bill. 

That  year,  the  same  four  sponsors  were 
successful  in  having  enacted  into  law  a 
bill  giving  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Interstate  school  district  in  our  two 
States.  Following  this  action,  the  Dresden 
Interstate  School  District  was  formed  for 
the  two  town^  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  Han- 
over, N.H. 

That  experiment,  Mr.  President,  has 
worked  admirably,  and  it  has  been 
watched  very  closely  by  nearby  com- 
munities in  both  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 

The  proposed  bill  extends  the  inter- 
state school  district  concept  to  include 
other  communities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  Towns  such  as  Brad- 
ford, Newbury,  Pairlee,  Corinth,  and 
Canaan,  Vt.,  and  Oxford,  Plermont  and 
Lyme,  N.H.,  have  expressed  Interest  In 
the  legislation.  I  am  certain  that  others 
are  equally  Interested  In  the  interstate 
school  district  concept. 


We  know  from  the  Dresden  School 
District  example  that  the  idea  works 
and  that  it  works  very  well.  Others  want 
the  opportunity  that  this  proposed  bill 
provides. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  mandatory 
about  the  interstate  school  district  idea. 
It  simply  permits  neighboring  towns 
across  State  lines  to  act  if  they  decide 
for  themselves  that  the  Idea  best  fits 
their  individual  needs. 

In  the  last  session  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  an  identical  measure 
without  dissent.  I  hope  that  committee 
will  again  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  proposed  bill  and  that  this 
body  will  again  approve  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  278)  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  Interstate  School 
Compact,  introduced  by  Mr.  Phouty,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  279— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  MANPOWER  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
I  introduce  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

This  bill  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  When  MDTA  legislation 
was  enacted  last  fall,  an  amendment  of 
mine  was  adopted  which  provided  that 
each  State  receive  a  minimum  allocation 
of  $750,000  and  that  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa  receive 
minimum  allocations  of  at  least  $100,- 
000.  Reference  to  the  Trtist  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  was  inadvertently 
omitted,  thus  entitling  them  to  $750,000 
imder  present  law.  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  Include  the  Trust  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  same 
category  as  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  thereby  reducing 
the  minimum  allocation  required  to 
$100,000. 

The  effective  date  of  this  bill  is  Octo- 
ber 24,  1968,  the  date  last  year's  MDTA 
legislation  took  effect. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  pass  this  neces- 
sary technical  amendment  without  de- 
lay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  279)  to  amend  section  301 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  as  amended.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Prouty,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mondale,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  279 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiuxte  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Manpower,  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1862  as  amended  be  further 
amended  by  striking  "...  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa,  .  .  ."  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  by  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following.  •.  .  .  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  •■  " 

Sbc  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  24, 
1968. 

S  296— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  INVESTMENT  COM- 
PANY ACT  OP  1940  AND  THE  IN- 
VESTMENT ADVISERS  ACT  OP  1940 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  ,     ,  . 

This  is  by  and  large,  identical  in  con- 
tent to  the  bill.  S.  3724.  which  the  Senate 
passed  in  the  last  Congress.  It  contains 
only  three  changes. 

I  have  incorporated  in  this  bill  tne 
provisions  of  section  16  of  S.  1659  of  the 
previous  Congress,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Sparkman  at  the  request  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
This  section  prohibits  the  so-called 
front-end  load  or  contractual  plan 
method  of  charging  unusually  high 
commissions  on  the  sale  of  shares  In 
mutual  funds.  During  last  year's  debate 
on  S.  3724,  it  was  my  impression  that 
many  Senators  were  willing  to  go  far 
beyond  the  modest  limitation  on  front- 
end  loads  which  that  bill  contained.  The 
present  bill  refiects  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  opinions  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  Congress  should  follow  the  lead 
of  some  of  the  States,  and  go  all  the  way 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  contractual 

plan. 

This  bill  also  removes  the  limitation  in 
section  20  of  S.  3724  on  the  ability  of  the 
SEC  to  enjoin  breaches  of  fiduciary  duty. 
Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  limited  that  power  to 
those  breaches  of  fiduciary  duty  involv- 
ing personal  misconduct.  It  is  my  belief 
that  other  breaches  of  fiduciary  duty 
are  equally  undesirable  and  so  I  have 
omitted  the  personal  misconduct  limi- 
tation. , 

The  third  change  which  I  have  made 
in  this  bill  deals  with  the  sales  loads  nor- 
mally charged  for  mutual  fund  shares. 
In  the  Ught  of  the  testimony  presented 
at  our  hearings  last  year,  I  have  decided 
to  press  vigorously  for  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 22(d)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940. 

The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
presently  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  for  a 
salesman  of  mutual  funds  to  offer  a  lower 
price  to  his  customers  than  that  offered 
by  competing  salesmen  selling  the  same 
fund.  The  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee clearly  demonstrated  that,  because  of 
these  anticompetitive  restrictions,  sales 
loads  have  been  maintained  at  levels 
completely  out  of  line  in  any  other  part 
of  the  securities  business. 

There  are  two  salient  features  of  mu- 
tual fimd  sales  charges.  The  first  is  that 
they  are  not  determined  by  the  normal 
Interplay  of  competitive  market  forces. 
The  second  is  that  they  are  in  most  cases 
far  higher  than  the  charges  levied  on 


the  acquisition  of  other  types  of  securi- 
ties of  comparable  quality.  And  in  this 
connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
those  other  lower  charges  are  themselves 
fixed  rates.  No  one  pretends  that  stock 
exchange  commission  rates — and  that  is 
the  type  of  sales  charge  most  investors 
pay—are  determined  competitively. 

To  begin  with  the  first  feature:  sales 
charges  for  mutual  fund  shares  are  not 
determined  by  free  competition  m  the 
usual  sense.  They  are  fixed  by  the  fund 
managers  under  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  which  prohibits  price 
competition  by  dealers  in  the  sale  of  the 
shares  of  any  fund  and  which  reqmres 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  prevent  price  cutting  and  to  punish 
price  cutters. 

The  statutory  exemption  is  section 
22(d)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act, 
which  permits  the  funds'  principal  un- 
derwriters to  fix  prices  to  which  every 
retail  dealer  In  securities  must  adhere. 
No  dealer  anywhere— not  even  a  dealer 
whv>  has  no  contact  or  contract  with  the 
principal  underwriter  and  who  obtains 
shares  from  other  sources— can  deviate 
from  the  price  that  the  principal  under- 
writer has  set. 

Section  22(d)  is  unique.  It  is  unliKe 
State  fair  trade  laws,  which  permit  re- 
sale price  maintenance  but  leave  the 
Initiative  for  establishing  and  enforcing 
the  restrictions  entirely  with  the  man- 
ufacturer. Section  22(d)  places  the  full 
force  of  the  Federal  Government  behind 
resale  price  maintenance  In  the  Invest- 
ment company  field.  If  a  retaU  dealer 
knowingly  sells  a  mutual  fund  share  for 
less  than  the  price  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus, he  is  guilty  of  a  willful  violation 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act. 

As  to  the  second  salient  feature:  sales 
charged  for  mutual  fimd  shares  are  in 
most  cases  far  higher  than  the  charges 
levied  on  the  acquisition  of  other  types 
of  securities  of  comparable  quality. 

The  sales  load  on  mutual  fund  shares 
typically  amounts  to  8.5  percent  of  the 
offering  price  per  share  and   is  rarely 
below  7.5  percent.  The  typical  8.5-per- 
cent sales  load  amounts  to  an  actual 
sales  charge  of  9.3  percent  of  the  net 
amount  actually  Invested  In  fund  shares, 
the  way  in  which  sales  charges  are  nor- 
mally calculated  In  the  over-the-counter 
and   exchange   markets.    Although    the 
basic  sales  load  usually  Is  reduced  for 
large  purchases,  these  reductions  benefit 
few  Investors  because  they  are  seldom 
available    for    purchases    of    less    than 
$10  000  and  often  do  not  apply  to  pur- 
chases of  less  than  $25,000.  Charges  for 
purchasing  other  securities  are  usually 
much  lower.  For  example,  while  broker- 
age charges  for  transactions  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  national 
securities     exchanges     vary     somewhat 
with  the  price  of  the  security  involved, 
for  round-lot  transactions — usually  100 
shares— in   a   stock   priced   at   $40   per 
share,    a    stock    exchange    commission 
amotmts  to  about  1  percent  of  the  dollar 
amount  involved.  An  additional  charge, 
the  odd-lot  differential,  is  Imposed  on 
orders  or  any  portion  of  an  order  involv- 
ing less  than  a  round-lot.  Unlike  listed 
secuiities,  mutual  fund  shares  usually 
can  be  converted  into  cash  without  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  charge.  However, 


even  when  compared  to  the  roimd-trip 
cost  of  buying  and  selling  a  listed  se- 
curity— assuming     no     change     in     its 
value— mutual   fund   sales  charges   are 
stUl  much  higher.  Thus,  for  a  $200  in- 
vestment the  sales  charge  for  mutual 
fund  shares  amounts  to  40  percent  more 
than  round-trip  cost  of  investing  In  ex- 
change traded  securities.  For  a   $1,120 
investment    an  amount  just  below  the 
1966  median  net  mutual  fund  purchase, 
the  typical  mutual  fund  sales  charge  is 
264  percent  more  than  round-trip  ex- 
change commissions  and  the  disparity 
increases  markedly  to  the  point  where 
the  sales  charge  on  $4,000  invested  m 
fund  shares  is  476  percent  of  the  round- 
trip  commission  on  100  shares  of  a  $40 
exchange    traded    security.    Even    this 
comparison  tends  to  understate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disparity  betwen  exchange 
commission  rates  and  mutual  fund  sales 
charges  because  It  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  brokerage  costs  Incurred  by 
fund  shareholders  when  the  fund  Invests 
money   received  from  the  sale  of  new 
shares. 

Mutual  fund  sales  charpes  are  also 
•substantially  higher  than  the  charges 
for  most  transactions  in  over-the- 
counter  securities  and  often  even  higher 
than  comparable  charges  in  connection 
with  conventional  underwritings  of  se- 
curities. Unlike  the  distribution  of  mu- 
tual fund  shares,  underwritings  of  those 
securities  involve  the  special  risks  and 
effort  incident  to  the  distribution  of  rel- 
atively large  amounts  of  securities  in  a 
vei;y  limited  period  of  time. 

The  disparity  between  mutual  luna 
sales  charges  and  charges  for  other  se- 
curities transactions  reflects  the  type  of 
price  competition  which  has  developed 
in  the  mutual  fund  industry.  This  kind  of 
competition,  which  focu.ses  on  compe- 
tition for  the  favor  of  retail  dealers, 
tends  to  raise,  rather  than  lower,  sales 
loads.  This  all  takes  place  within  the 
framework  of  special  anticompetitive 
features  of  section  22(d) ,  which  prohibit 
retail  dealers  from  engaging  in  retail 
price  competition  for  customer  favor.  Ex- 
isting law  thus  suppresses  downward 
pressures  that  normal  competitive  mar- 
ket forces  might  exert  on  sales  load  levels 
and  does  not  otherwise  provide  adequate 
protections  for  mutual  fund  investors. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  and  Senator 
Sparkman's  original  bill,  S.  1659.  would 
have  dealt  with  these  problems  by  limit- 
ing sales  charges  to  5  percent  of  the  net 
amount  invested.  The  bill,  S.  3724,  would 
give  the  NASD  the  power  to  make  rules 
limiting  "excessive"  sales  charges,  sub- 
ject to  SEC  oversight. 

In  my  %iew  both  of  these  proposals  in- 
volve unnecessary  rate  regulation  with 
all  the  attendant  undesirable  results.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  much  more  pref- 
erable to  remove  completely  the  present 
unique  and  unjustifiable  resale  price 
maintenance  provision  and  repeal  sec- 
tion 22(d)  so  that  mutual  fund  sales 
charges  could  be  determined  by  the 
forces  of  free  competition  in  the  free- 
enterprise  tradition.  I  might  add,  it  is 
always  fascinating  to  observe  the  in- 
genious arguments  which  are  marshaled 
In  opposition  to  free  price  competition  by 
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Industries  which  themselves  vigorously 
oppose  regulation  in  the  name  of  free 
competition.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  submitted  will  bring  price  compe- 
tition to  the  sale  of  mutual  fund  shares 
and  will  thereby  l>eneflt  small  investors. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. I 

The  bill  (S.  296)  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Aet  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships between  investment  companies 
and  their  investment  advisers  and  prin- 
cipal underwriter!,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  \>y  Mr.  McIntyre,  was 
received,  read  twl0e  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Comi>ilttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  | 

i 


S.  305— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TH^  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  h6mE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  ACT   OFi  1961 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mrl  President,  Congress 
has,  during  the  past  8  years,  made  a 
niimbef_pf  improtvements  in  the  loan 
authorfty  of  the  Piirmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  every  instancfc,  these  improvements 
represented  long -Overdue  steps  to  close 
a  critical  credit  gap  for  family  farmers 
and  other  nural  families. 

We  have  greatly  expanded  the  agency's 
farmownershlp  lo4n  program  to  enable 
many  more  yoimg  and  small  farm  oper- 
ators to  become  efiBjcient  fannowners. 

We  have  created  a  rural  housing  pro- 
gram that  can.  if  ptoperly  funded,  enable 
us  to  eliminate  the  some  3  million  sub- 
standard homes  iii  rural  areas  and  grlve 
rural  families  the .  same  opportunity  In 
housing  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  have  provide^  credit  for  rural  com- 
munities so  they  c4n  have  basic  commu- 
nity facilities  such  as  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems  a|id  outdoor  recreation 
areas.  I 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  step  by  step,  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  In  clos- 
ing many  credit  g&ps  in  rural  America. 

But  in  spite  of  this  progress,  there 
still  remains  a  nujnber  of  areas  In  our 
agricultural  and  rural  economy  where 
serious  credit  deficiencies  still  exist  and 
imless  steps  are  taken  to  shore  up  these 
credit  gaps,  family  fanners  can  never 
hope  to  attain  any  semblance  of  effec- 
tive bargaining  pot^•er  nor  can  there  be 
full  development  ot  our  rural  resources. 

One  of  the  more  serious  credit  gaps 
that  still  exists  is  (he  total  lack  of  ade- 
quate credit  for  rqany  of  our  farm  co- 
operatives. This  lafck  of  credit  prevents 
the  creation  of  mainy  new  and  iu"gently 
needed  cooperatives  In  many  areas  of 
our  agricultural  economy  and  it  prevents 
many  existing  anid  worthy  farm  co- 
operatives from  borrowing  the  necessary 
money  they  need  to  expand  and  improve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ^annot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  vital  |  importance  of  more 
and  stronger  cooberatives  within  our 
farm  family  type  ^f  agriculture. 

In  recent  years  ihere  has  been  much 
talk  and  growing  isupport  for  the  Idea 
of  providing  legislation  that  will  give 


our  farmers  real,  effective  bargaining 
power  as  the  answer  to  our  farm  prob- 
lem. 

I  agree  with  this  concept. 

Farmers  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
and  the  tools  to  bargain  effectively  for 
price  and  Income  just  as  other  segments 
of  our  economy  do,  and  not  be  solely  and 
forever  dependent  on  artificial  props 
and  the  whims  of  Congress  and,  perhaps, 
an  unsympathetic  administration. 

Every  proposed  farm  bargaining  bill 
submitted  to  Congress  in  recent  years 
and  every  fanr.  bargaining  study  made 
by  our  land  grant  colleges — every  one  of 
them  are  based  on  the  use  of  a  strong, 
expanding  and  effective  cooperative  sys- 
tem within  agriculture. 

And  this  means  cooperatives  across 
the  board — marketing  cooperatives,  pur- 
chasing cooperatives,  processing  and  dis- 
tribution co-ops. 

It  Is  folly  and  sheer  nonsense  to  talk 
about  giving  farm  families  a  program  of 
effective  bargaining  power  unless,  first. 
we  give  them  the  credit  resources  to  build 
the  one  essential  tool  necessary  to  attain 
an  effective  bargaining  position — strong 
cooperatives. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  and 
would  permit  the  extension  of  financial 
assistance  to  both  existing  and  new  co- 
operatives which  serve  or  will  serve  rural 
families  when  such  cooperatives  are  un- 
able to  obtain  needed  credit  from  other 
sources. 

In  other  words,  this  legislation  will  fill 
a  serious  credit  gap  in  our  rural  economy. 
It  win  encourage  the  development  of  new 
cooperatives,  help  strengthen  existing 
ones,  and  generally  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  all  our  rural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  just  where  this  credit  gap  exists,  so 
there  will  be  no  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  purpose  and  objective  of 
this  bill. 

Currently,  under  title  III  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  authority  to 
make  loans  to  organized  rural  groups  to 
provide  processing,  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing services  for  their  members  and 
patrons.  But  these  rural  cooperatives  are 
not  eligible  for  this  type  of  economic 
opportunity  loan  unless  two-thirds  of  its 
famUy  members  are  In  the  so-called 
poverty  class — with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year. 

This  has  been  an  outstanding  program 
in  fighting  poverty  in  our  niral  areas. 
The  program  filled  a  crying  credit  need. 
These  economic  opportunity  co-op  loans 
have  resulted  in  creating  many  more 
adequate  processing,  purchasing  and 
marketing  facilities  for  poverty-stricken 
rural  families.  And  this  program  must  be 
continued. 

Now,  at  the  other  end  of  the  farm  co- 
op credit  spectnmi  we  have  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration's  bank  of  cooper- 
atives which  also  provides  substantial 
credit  resources  for  farm  co-ops. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
bank  for  cooperatives  has,  over  the  years, 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  farm  cooperatives.  It  is  still 
doing  a  good  job.  Currently,  It  is  car- 


rying on  a  most  effective  public  educa- 
tion program  in  informing  farmers  and 
the  public  of  the  need  for  stronger  and 
bigger  cooperatives  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing more  effective  bargaining  power. 

But,  the  people  in  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  the  ofBcials  in  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  are  imable  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  many  existing  coopera- 
tives and  unable  to  finance  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  new  ones.  Primarily, 
this  Is  because  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
operate  under  rigid  banking  policies  and 
unless  a  cooperative  can  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  assets,  net  worth,  and 
management  experience,  then  they  are 
not  eligible  for  credit  assistance.  This  is 
in  no  way  an  indictment  of  the  bank  for 
cooperatives.  It  is  just  a  fact  of  life. 
Neither  can  the  bank  for  cooperatives 
provide  the  vital  close  supervision  that 
smaller  and  new  cooperatives  must  have 
to  get  ahead  and  expand. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  between  the 
economic  opportunity  co-op  loan  pro- 
gram which  is  restricted  solely  to  rural 
patrons  of  a  very  low-Income  level  and 
the  credit  resources  of  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  which  are  limited  primarily 
to  successful  and  long -established  coop- 
eratives whose  members  are  mostly 
higher  level  Income  farmers,  you  have 
a  large  segment  of  agriculture — the  "in- 
between"  rural  groups — which  does  not 
have  adequate  credit  resources  to  de- 
velop and  expand  its  own  cooperatives. 

This  large  in-between  group  needs  a 
credit  program  of  intensive  and  constant 
advice  and  assistance  on  the  local  level 
if  they  are  to  be  successful  and  if  their 
co-ops  are  to  provide  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic muscle  needed  for  bargaining 
purposes. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
admirably  suited  to  carry  on  this  type 
of  credit  program.  In  Senate  hearings 
on  a  similar  bill  of  mine  last  February, 
officials  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration testified  the  agency  could  easily 
absorb  such  a  program  without  much 
additional  administrative  expense.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  the 
local  county  offices  and  the  experienced 
personnel  to  make  such  a  credit  program 
work.  Their  people  can  provide  the  nec- 
essary supervision  that  can  make  these 
cooperatives  successful  and  this  pro- 
grsun  would  in  no  way  overlap  or  dupli- 
cate the  credit  programs  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  nor  the  current 
economic  opportunity  co-op  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  FHA  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  loans  to  certain  coop- 
eratives serving  farmers  and  niral  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purix)ses,  and  ask 
that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  305)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  loans  to  certain 
cooperatives  serving  farmers  and  rural 
residents,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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«  -lOe— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
^TABLISH   THE   CANYON   COUN- 
TRY NATIONAL  PARKWAY,  UTAH 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  again 
introducing  my  bill  to  establish  a  Canyon 
country  National  Parkway  through 
southeastern  Utah  from  Arizona  to  Colo- 
rado This  bill  was  before  both  the  89tn 
and  90th  Congresses,  but  no  action  was 
taken  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  this  is  a  companion, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  bill  extending  the 
boundaries  of  Canyonlands  National 
Park,  and  it  has  been  my  policy  to  press 
for  action  first  on  the  park  extension  bi  1 
and  then  to  bring  up  the  parkway  bill 
after  the  new  boundaries  of  the  parK 
are  settled.  The  parkway  would  skirt 
the  park  itself  in  some  areas. 

The  second  reason  I  have  not  pusned 
the  parkway  bill  is  that  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission  is  planning  some 
studies  of  roads  and  other  developments 
in  the  area,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
action  this  bill  takes  be  tied  in  with  the 
Commission  plans  and  is  complementary 

to  them.  ,  ^  .  _,„  J 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  m  my  mina 
as  to  the  desirability  of  a  desert  wilder- 
ness parkway  of  the  type  envisioned  by 
my  biU  The  parkway  would  connect  tne 
spectacular  Glen  Canyon  Dam  with 
Canyonlands  National  Park  and  with  tne 
Colorado  National  Monument.  It  would 
traverse  what  is  perhaps  the  world  s  most 
scenic  area,  most  of  which  is  not  acces- 
sible only  by  packhorse. 

The  parkway  would  begin  at  the  Glen 
Canyon  damsite  at  Page.  Ariz.,  just  across 
the  southern  border  of  Utah  and  would 
end  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

It  would  run  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion paraUeling  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Powell  through  the  Glen  Canyon  rw- 
reation  area  for  about  100  miles,  with 
connecting  spurs  out  Into  the  recreation 
area  to  special  points  of  interest.  The 
parkway  would  skirt  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park,  west  of  the  Maze  and  the 
new  park  bovmdary  proposed  In  S.  -J6, 
of   this  Congress.   Along   the   northern 
boundary    of    Canyonlands,    the    road 
would  swing  eastward  across  the  Green 
River  and  down  to  the  Colorado  River 
near  the  town  of  Moab,  Utah.  It  woiUd 
then  proceed  northeastward  along  the 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  '-Dewey  Bridge"  where  it  would 
cross  the  Dolores  River.  The  route  would 
continue  through  Glade  Park  and  reach 
a   terminus   on   Route   1-70    at    Grand 
Junction,    Colo.    The    entire    parkway 
would  total  about  400  miles. 

Since  Lake  Powell  was  created,  it  has 
become  a  major  recreation  area  for  out- 
door enthusiasts.  The  number  of  people 
enjoying  the  Lake  Powell  area  has  more 
than  tripled  In  the  last  4  years— the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  record  of  attend- 
ance shows  196,000  people  visited  the 
lake  in  1964,  the  first  year  the  reservoir 
filled,  and  650,010  came  In  1968  Lake 
Powell's  fame  is  spreading,  and  will 
continue  to  spread. 

Canyonlands  National  Park,  estab- 
lished in  1964,  and  into  which  access 
roads  are  now  being  constructed,  has  also 
attracted  many  visitors  and  their  num- 
ber wiU  increase  as  the  roads  are  com- 
pleted. 


There  is  no  connecting  link  between 
the  Lake  PoweU  area  and  the  Canyon- 
lands area.  Nor  is  there  any  way  to  cross 
the  interesting  country  north  of  Canyon- 
lands, and  to  see  the  scenery  along  the 
Colorado  River  north  and  east  of  Moab. 
into  Colorado.  All  this  scenery  is  most 
unusual.  A  road  which  would  allow  tour- 
ists to  drive  along  Lake  Powell  to  Can- 
yonlands   National    Park    would    aUow 
them  to  enjoy  both  attractions  in  one 
trip,  and  then,  if  they  wished,  to  enjoy 
the  splendors  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Colorado.  As  a  scenic  drive,  the  Canyon 
Country  Parkway  would  be  unparalleled 

&nv  where* 

Mr  President,  southern  Utah  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  Nations  most  popu- 
lar western  playgrounds.  There  are  can- 
yons by  the  hundreds  waiting  to  be  ex- 
plored, many  of  them  still  inaccessible 
except  by  packhorse.  There  is  a  sculp- 
tured beauty  and  magnificent  vistas  and 
sun  and  solitude.  ^    .   x    4.v-» 

We  are  building  access  roads  mto  tne 
Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area  and  Into 
Canyonlands  Park  which  will  open  up 
some  of  this  spectacular  scenery.  I  hope 
to  add  more  beauty  to  Canyonlands 
through  the  passage  of  S.  26.  But  we 
have  only  begun  to  explore  the  area,  and 
reveal  its  beauties.  A  Canyon  Country 
National  Parkway  would  make  scenery 
accessible  and  enjoyable  to  the  American 
people.  It  would  be  a  ribbon  of  beauty  in 
our  golden  circle  of  national  parks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  (S.  306)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the 
Canyon  Country  National  Parkway  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  308— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  SURVEY  OF  GOLD- 
EN CIRCLE  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 
AND  MONUMENTS 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  the  past 
three'congresses— the  88th.  89th  and  the 

90th I   have   sponsored   legislation   to 

authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  a  development  survey  of  the  recre- 
ational resources  of  the  magnificent 
golden  circle  area  which  surrounds  the 
four  comers  area  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

I  did  not  press  for  action  on  the  legis- 
lation   last    session    because    the    Four 
Comers  Regional  Commission  has  tne 
authority  to  make  such  a  survey,  and  I 
wanted  to  give  the  Commission  time  to 
decide  what  It  wished  to  do  In  this  field 
I  am  advised  by  Commission  officials  tnat 
a   golden  circle   development  survey   is 
high  on  their  list  of  priorities,  and  that 
they  have  already  been  in  contact  with 
highway  departments  of  the  four  par- 
ticipating   States    about    it.    They    are 
hopeful  that  some  work  can  be  started 
in  the  near  future. 

However,  the  scope  of  the  survey  is 
large  and  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  do  as 
thorough  a  job  as  needs  to  be  done  with 
the  limited  financial  resources  the  Com- 
mission has— and  In  view  of  the  many 


other  demands  on  these  resources— so  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  reinforce  the 
Commission's  activities.  As  soon  as  it  is 
clear  what  the  Commission  can  and  will 
do,  I  wiU  try  to  move  my  bill  to  provide 
supplementary  efforts. 

Under  my  bUl,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  called  to  cooperate  m 
making  the  survey  with  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission,  the  Governors  of 
the  four  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
appropriate    State,    local,    and    Indian 

agencies.  ,      , 

This  area  Is  famous  as  the  only  place 
in  our  country  where  four  States  touch. 
More  important,  it  is  without  question 
the  most  spectacular  area  of  erosional 
grandeur  in  America.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  named  it  'the 
golden  circle"  after  he  and  I  traveled  it 
on  foot,  by  boat,  and  by  helicopter  in  the 
summer  of  1961.  He  observed  at  that 
time  that  it  'Included  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  scenic  wonders  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  If  not  In  the  world." 

We  need  to  establish  easier  public  ac- 
cess to  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  to  the  associated  scemc,  rec- 
reation, and  Indian  areas  of  the  four 
States  We  should  also  have  additional 
roads  or  trails  if  the  area  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  network  of  roads  it  must 
eventually  have.  Our  aim  should  be  to 
provide  easy  access  not  only  to  each  of 
the  scenic  areas,  but  between  them,  so 
that  a  visitor  to  one  of  the  golden  circle 
attractions  will  be  encouraged  to  go  on 
and  see  others,  and  to  stay  in  the  area 
for  several  days. 

Additionally,  we  must  find  ways  and 
means  of  stimulating  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  region  through  increased 
tourism  and  recreation  activities.  To  do 
this  we  need  a  full  Inventor^'  of  present 
resources  and  faculties,  which,  tied  in 
with  the  inventory  of  present  roads  and 
the  recommendations  for  future  ones, 
will  point  the  way  for  coordinated  devel- 
opment by  government  and  private 
agencies,  and  by  private  capital  For  ex- 
ample, we  need  a  guide  for  private  m- 
vestors  who  want  to  develop  tourist  ac- 
commodations, and  other  commercial 
enterprises  to  serve  the  greatly  Increased 
tourist  trade  expected  In  the  area. 

Within  the  circle  are  17  national  parks 
and  monuments,  and  just  outside  withm 
an  easy  drive  are  eight  others. 

As  If  this  were  not  enough,  the  mira- 
cle of  modern  engineering  in  the  very 
center  of  the  area  Is  the  ereat  Laje 
Powell  Reservoir  Impounded  by  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  which  has  become  a  mecca 
for  boating  and  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

My  bin  asks  $150,000  for  the  survey, 
which,  I  again  emphasize  would  be  di- 
rected not  only  toward  helping  both  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  plan  toward 
a  common  goal,  but  to  pointing  out  op- 
portunities to  private  capital  in  the  area 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  ^.     _^„ 

The  bill  (S  308)  to  authorize  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  m 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  mter- 
ested  Federal  agencies,  a  development 
survey  of  the  recreational  resources  of 
the  golden  circle  of  national  parks  and 
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monuments  and  associated  science,  rec- 
reation, and  Indian  areew  in  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah,  and  for  oth«r  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  wac  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  rejferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  ai^d  Insular  Affairs. 
i 

8  309 — INTROD|ICTION  OP  BILL  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
ESTABLISH  POSTAL  EMPLOYEE- 
MANAOEMENTf      RELATIONS      BY 

LAW  I 

Mr.  YARBORqUGH.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  have  been  preoccupied,  and 
rightly  so,  with  the  concept  of  convert- 
ing the  postal  system  into  a  Government 
corporation,  as  racommended  last  year 
by  the  Kappel  Con^ission. 

Such  a  far-reaching,  revolutionary 
proposal,  obviously  demands  the  closest 
kind  of  scrutiny  a^d  study  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  this  pretx;cupation  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  urgencies  of  another 
aspect  of  the  genaral  postal  problem — a 
problem  indeed  tbat  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission ranks  second  in  importance  to 
its  primary  reconnnendation. 

That  "Sfecondary  aspect — which  in  my 
judgment  is  one  of  great  urgency — is  the 
whole  question  of  employee-management 
relations  in  Government  and  particu- 
larly in  the  postal  service. 

There  is  room  fdr  improvement  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  but  none 
touches  more  Uvea  or  has  a  more  direct 
relationship  to  the  quality  of  postal  serv- 
ice than  the  morale  of  its  three-quarters 
of  a  million  employees — and  that  morale 
today  is  at  a  low]  ebb.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  under  la  labor-management 
system  that  is  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  managei^ent  and  against  the 
employees.  ! 

Moreover,  so  long  as  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  governed  by  the  exist- 
ing Presidential  EScecutive  order,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  continuing  and  built-in 
problem:  for  so  Ibng  as  there  are  no 
means  available  f^r  effective  appeal  to 
an  impartial  third  party,  there  will  be 
frustration  and  mistrust  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  move  Ittie  mails. 

I  am,  therefore.  Introducing  today  a 
separate  bill — a  bill  apart  from  all  the 
other  issues  and  problems  of  the  postal 
service — designed  t*  correct  this  inequity. 
Quite  simply,  it  provides  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  disputes ;  it  creates  an 
Independent  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Panel  for  thif  purpose,  and  finally 
It  establishes  clear-cut  guidelines  and 
standards  for  botfc  management  and 
labor  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  respon- 
sibiliUes.  ' 

When  you  conslcler  how  long  the  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  service  have  sought 
this  elemental  balance  wheel,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  amazing  that  things  are 
not  more  desperate  than  they  are  among 
postal  employees.  It  will  be  20  years  in 
March  since  the  first  labor-management 
bill  for  Federal  and  postal  employees 
was  Introduced  in  Congress.  Only  once — 
only  once — in  those  20  years  has  there 
even  been  a  public  hearing  on  the  issue, 
that  is  until  last  year  when  the  full 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee did  hold  a  brief  but  full-scale 
hearing  on  this  subjtet. 


The  evidence  of  that  hearing  left  no 
room  for  argimient.  A  system  which  pre- 
supposes a  mutuality  of  rights  but  pro- 
vides only  for  unilateral  remedy  is  mor- 
ally wrong  and  legally  without  Justice. 

In  the  words  of  one  witness,  what  Is 
wrong  is  that  a  postal  clerk  can  be  sus- 
pended, separated,  admonished,  or  repri- 
manded for  the  slightest  violation  of  con- 
tract rules  and  postal  regiilations  but 
there  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  about 
postmasters  or  supervisors  who  refuse  to 
admit  that  a  contract  exists  or  who 
otherwise  violate  rules  or  law. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
Government  should  require  its  employees 
to  be  subject  to  the  kind  of  one-sided 
procedures  that  in  private  industry 
would  disrupt  operations  of  nearly  any 
business. 

Which  raises  another  vital  question. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  does  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  diminish  or  threaten 
the  Federal  laws  which  prohibit  strikes 
in  the  Government  service.  There  have 
Ijeen  some  unwarranted  fears  on  this 
score  in  some  uninformed  quarters. 
When  we  talk  about  equitable  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, we  are  not  involving  the  issue  of 
strikes  which  remain  forbidden,  and 
ought  to  be. 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  a  modern- 
ized and  dynamic  employee  relations 
mechanism  which  lays  down  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  free  and  friendly 
consultation  between  employees  and 
management  with  machinery  for  orderly 
settlement  of  disputes  is  vital  to  a  better 
postal  service.  Employees  are  entitled  to 
be  heard  on  matters  affecting  their  con- 
ditions of  work.  And  strong,  democratic 
unions  have  a  right  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  postal  establishment  and  by  this 
Congress. 

Aside  from  establishing  Independent 
machinery  for  compulsory  settlement  of 
disputes  and  grievances,  this  bill  estab- 
lishes policy  criteria  for  granting  exclu- 
sive postal  union  recognition  based  on 
postal  crafts  along  with  codes  of  proper 
conduct  for  employees  and  management 
alike.  It  also  provides  separate  criteria 
for  supervisors  organizations. 

Finally,  the  rights  of  representatives 
on  both  sides  to  testify,  to  question  and 
to  cross-examine  witnesses — in  other 
words  to  present  their  cases  without 
danger  of  reprisal  or  intimidation — is 
guaranteed. 

This  is  a  f  orwai-d  step  to  encourage  and 
to  insure  the  continuing  dedication  of  our 
thousands  of  postal  employees.  Its  pas- 
sage would  affirm  and  extend  the  prin- 
ciples of  Executive  Order  10988  which 
was  itself  a  giant  step  of  enlightenment 
even  though,  in  the  years  since  it  was 
issued,  serious  defects  and  shortcomings 
have  inevitably  diluted  the  high  promise 
it  originally  contained.  In  any  case,  in 
matters  of  such  urgency  and  Importance 
affecting  the  welfare  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  employees,  such  machinery 
ought  to  be  established  by  law  now,  rath- 
er than  by  the  mere  issuance  of  a  Presi- 
dential order. 

Every  study  of  postal  problems  in  re- 
cent years  has  highlighted  the  deterio- 
ration of  employee  morale  in  the  postal 
service,  and  undesirable  conditions  of 
employment  have  often  been  stated  to  be 


key  factors  in  the  general  worsening  of 
service.  This  bill  provides  the  medicine 
for  a  permanent  cure— a  cure  long  over- 
due— in  one  of  the  most  vital  arteries  of 
the  entire  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  309)  to  provide  for  Im- 
proved employee-management  relations 
in  the  postal  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  312— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
RESTORE  THE  FAMILY  SEPARA- 
TION ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  In  what  I 
believe  was  an  unwise  action,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  in  a 
ruling  last  year  cut  off  the  family  separa- 
tion allowance  to  nearly  25,000  service 
members  who  previously  were  entitled 
to  the  $30  monthly  payment. 

By  act  of  Congress  in  1963,  this  pay- 
ment was  authorized  to  married  service- 
men who  were  unable  to  take  their  wives 
and  other  dependents  with  them  for  as- 
signments outside  of  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  allowance  was  to 
help  offset  the  increased  family  expenses 
arising  from  a  father's  separation  from 
his  family  because  of  his  military  duties. 
The  Comptroller  General's  ruling  has 
deprived  nearly  10  percent  of  all  those 
entitled  to  this  allowance  from  receiving 
any  further  payments  since  December  1, 
1968.  To  some.  $30  does  not  seem  a  great 
deal  of  money ;  but  to  many  service  fami- 
lies who  are  Just  barely  making  ends 
meet.  It  is  the  difference  between  sol- 
vency and  financial  trouble.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  since  the  service  families  have 
included  in  their  budgets  this  amount 
which  they  had  been  receiving  every 
month  since  1963. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduce  to- 
day would  change  this  situation  by  au- 
thorizing the  resumption  of  this  pay- 
ment. I  think  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  quick  action  on  this 
matter  Is  imperative  if  we  are  to  avoid 
further  aggravation  of  this  distressed 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  312)  to  amend  section  427 
'b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  a  family  separation  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  to  a  member  of  a  iml- 
formed  service  even  though  the  member 
does  not  maintain  a  residence  or  house- 
hold for  his  dependents,  subject  to  his 
management  and  control,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  reawl  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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S.    324— INTRODUCTION  OF  PRINCE 
WILLIAM  COUNTY  LAND  BILL 

Mr.  8PONO.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  reported,  and  the  Senate 
later  passed,  a  bill  to  permit  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  sell  to  Prince  William 


county.  Va.,  certain  land  .l^the  coxmty 
which  the  District  acquired  In  1922^ 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  never  cleared  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am.  consequently,  reintroducing  this 
legislation.  No  opposition  was  expressea 
to  the  bill  last  year  during  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  or  on  the  Senate  floor  I 
am,  therefore,  hopeful  of  prompt  action 
on  the  legislation  this  session. 

Prince  William  County,  V a.,  seeks  to 
acquire  the  350.4  acres  affected  by  the 
le^slation  for  recreational  purposes, 
construction  of  a  water  Pollution  contro 
plant,  and  a  sanitary  landfill  which  wiH 
be  shared  by  the  District  and  Prince 
William  County. 

Committee  hearings  last  year  Indi- 
cated that  the  bill  would  enable  Prince 
William  County  to  provide  Improved 
recreational,  water  pollution  control,  and 
disposal  services  and  would  in  no  way  be 
detrimental  to  the  District. 

The  affected  property,  known  as  Feath- 
erstone  Point,  is  located  on  the  Po- 
tomac River,  about  27  miles  from 
Washington.  DC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^^    _ 

The  bill  (S.  324)  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
convey  Interests  in  certain  property 
owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
Prince  William  County.  Va.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Spong  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


g     334_INTRODUCTION    OF    BILI^- 
VETERANS     DISABILITY     SEVER- 
ANCE PAY  LEGISLATION 
Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States   rendered   permanently   unfit  to 
perform  their  military  duties  because  of 
a  service-incurred  disability  may,  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  be  granted 
disability    severance    pay,    which    is    a 
lump-sum    nonrecurring    benefit    com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  rank  and  length  of 
service. 

Present  law  requires,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  such  severance  pay  shall 
be  deducted  from  any  compensation  for 
the  same  disablUty  to  which  the  veteran 
may  be  entlUed  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  As  sev- 
erance pay  often  amoimts  to  several 
thousands  of  dollars  and  recovery  of 
this  amount  from  disability  compensa- 
tion generally  requires  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  present  recoupment 
provisions  often  result  in  hardship 
situations. 

On  many  occasions  the  service-con- 
nected dlsabUlty,  which  may  have  been 
ratable  at  10-  to  30-percent  dlsabUng  at 
the  time  of  discharge,  unexpectedly 
changes  Into  a  totally  disabling  condi- 
tion with  consequent  termination  of  the 
veteran's  income. 

In  these  instances  the  veteran  may  be 
granted  a  100  percent  disablUty  ratmg 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  the 
recoupment  provisions  continue  to  bar 
the  payment  of  dlsabUlty  compensation 
untU  such  time  as  the  fuU  amount  of 
severance  pay  has  been  recouped. 


In  order  to  alleviate  this  type  of  hard 
ship  situation,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  rate  at 
which  dlsabUlty  severance  pay  may  be 
recouped  should  be  Umlted  to  a  monthly 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  the  veteran  would  currently 
be  entitled  for  the  degree  of  disability  as- 
signed on  his  initial  VA  rating. 

My  blU  Mr.  President,  will  insure  that 
the  balance  between  that  amount  and 
any  elevated  evaluation  is  made  payable 
to  the  veteran  rather  than  being  applied 
toward  the  recoupment  of  his  severance 

pay. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  blU  be  prUited 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  334)  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  the  recoupment  of  disability 
severance  pay  under  certain  conditions, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  re- 
ceived read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  CMnmittee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  334 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1212(c)  of  title  10,  united  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Deduction  of  the  disability  sev- 
erance pay  from  disability  compensation 
shall  be  made  at  a  monthly  rate  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  of  compensation  to  which 
the  former  member  would  be  entitled,  based 
on  the  degree  of  his  disability  as  determined 
on  the  initial  Veterans'  Administration 
rating." 


S  335— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PREVENT  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
Mr   YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bUl  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  endan- 
gered species  of  fish  and  wildlife  or  parts 
thereof  into  the  United  States,  and  to 
prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of  rep- 
tUes,    amphibians,    and    other    wildlife 
taken  contrary  to  State  law. 

I  originally  introduced  an  endangered 
species  bUl  during  the  90th  Congress 
after  I  learned  of  the  serious  gap  that 
exists  in  our  own  Nation's  protection  ol 
the  world's  endangered  species.  Though 
a  number  of  countries  have  tried  to  en- 
force some  protective  measures  by  pub- 
lishing animal  preserves  and  ascribing 
animal  quotas,  they  are  unable  to  stop 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  many  beauti- 
ful and  exotic  species  simply  because 
countries  lUce  the  United  States  contUiue 
to  supply  a  huge  market  for  illegally  ob- 
tained furs  and  hides.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  presently  the  largest  market  in 
the  world  for  these  valuable  skins,  U- 
legaUy  taken  in  the  country  of  orlgUi. 

Current  fashion  fads  have  placed  many 
unique  animals— such  as  the  spotted 
leopard  and  the  American  alligator— In 
a  precarious  position.  Also,  the  demand 
for  exotic  pets.  Including  unusual  vari- 
eties of  monkeys  and  large  wUd  cats, 
such  as  leopards,  has  placed  even  more 
species  in  danger  of  extinction. 


In  a  shocking  expos*  of  what  he  terms 
the  "maU-order  misery."  the  traffic  in 
exotic  wild  pets,  writer  Roger  Caras  has 
documented  the  Inhumane  treatment  or 
these  animals  which  contributes  to  their 
high  mortaUty  rate.  For  example,  in  the 
Audubon  magazine  article  entiUed  Let 
There  Be  a  Limit  to  Our  Love,"  he  de- 
scribes the  technique  used  in  collecting 
specimens  of  the  gibbon  monkey: 

All  the  native  collector  has  to  do  Is  locate 
a  female  Gibbon  carrying  a  baby  and  shoot 
her  out  of  the  tree.  If  the  baby  is  not  killed 
or  hopelessly  maimed  In  the  fall,  two  men 
working  together  can  pry  the  screaming  In- 
fant's fingers  off  the  mother's  fur  and  get 
It  into  a  sack  without  breaking  Its  arms. 
There  are  certain  Inherent  problems,  however 
Many  babies  will  be  Injured  In  the  fa"— f"f 
this  Is  wasteful  of  expensive  ammunition. 
Also  most  of  the  babies  collected  will  die 
before  reaching  the  homes  of  animal  lovers. 
When  a  female  Gibbon  Is  fleeing  In  terror 
through  the  trees,  It  seems.  It  Isn't  possible  W) 
tell  whether  her  baby  has  been  weaned  or  not. 

Mr  President,  my  blU  Is  designed  to 
offer  some  effective  protection  to  the  en- 
dangered species  of  the  world,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  thoughtless  and  in- 
humane exploitation  of  all  fish  and  void- 
life  threatened  with  extinction.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  concerning  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  America  bears  a 
great  responslblUty  in  this  area  because 
the  market  in  this  country  is  so  large.  We 
must  exercise  a  leadership  role  in  inter- 
national conservation  by  prohibiting  the 
illegal  commerce  which  is  the  basic  cause 
of  danger  to  these  species. 

At  this  moment  there  are  over  600 
different  species  of  animals,  birds,  fish, 
and  reptiles  which  are  considered  to  be 
•endangered."  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  listed  78  endangered  species 
in  the  United  States  alone— with  the 
number  growing  rapidly.  Clearly,  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  now,  before  it  is 
too  late.  ^  ,^ 

On  July  24.  1968,  a  hearing  was  held  on 
my  bUl  S.  2984,  and  a  companion  biU, 
H.R.  11618,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  At  that 
time  I  described  the  extent  of  this  prob- 
lem for  the  committee : 

In  another  50  years,  the  big  cats  like 
Tigers  and  Leopards  and  others  of  the  world 
may  be  exterminated  If  the  demand  for  their 
fur  Illegally  taken  Is  not  relieved.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Jaguar  and  Ocelot  would 
vanish  from  Central  and  South  America,  the 
Cheetah  from  Africa,  the  Tiger  from  Asia, 
and  the  Leopard  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  National  Resources  esti- 
mates that  10,000  Leopards  are  taken  out  of 
Africa  each  year  on  license,  which  Is  the 
maximum  attrition  the  species  can  bear  .and 
BtlU  maintain  itself.  But  60,000— six  times 
that  number— are  taken  by  poachers  each 
year  And  30,000  of  those  are  females  which 
are  taken  while  their  unweaned  cubs  are  left 
to  die  of  starvation. 

Cats  are  not  the  only  specie  so  endangered. 
The  threat  extends  to  any  bird  or  mammal, 
amphibian  or  reptile  valued  because  of  Its 
scarcity.  Any  rare  specie  Is  caught  In  a  vicious 
cycle.  Increased  poaching  means  fewer 
animals.  Fewer  animals  means  increased 
prices  because  of  scarcity.  Increased  prices 
mean  more  Incentive  for  poaching. 


Basically,  the  purpose  of  my  bUl  Is 
threefold.  First,  this  legislation  would 
prohlblt^-except  for  zoological,  educa- 
tional, and  scientific  purposes,  and  for 
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the  purpose  of  breeding  such  species  and 
subspecies  for  pre^rvatlon  and  propa- 
gation— the  importtation  of  any  species 
of  wild  mammal,  fiah,  wild  bird,  amphib- 
ian, reptile,  molluik,  or  crustacean  or 
parts  thereof  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction. 

Second,  this  bill  \  ^ould  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  to  knowingly  put  into 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  am- 
phibian, reptile,  mdllusk,  or  crustacean 
or  parts  thereof  taien  contrary  to  any 
Federal,  State,  or  fbreign  laws  or  regu- 
lations This  is  a  dtfinite  improvement 
of  the  present  sectidn  43  of  the  Criminal 
Code  (18  use.  43 >.  which  extends  this 
protection  only  to  w  ild  mammals  or  wild 
birds  or  fish  or  parts  thereof. 

Third,  until  June  30,  1971,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  donation,  exchange, 
or  otherwise  any  privately  owned  land, 
water,  or  interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  area  administered  by 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, restoring,  or  propagating  any 
selected  species  of  rative  fish  and  wild- 
life threatened  with  Extinction.  This  sec- 
tion is  an- attempt  to  eliminate  certain 
tro«blesoB»e  areas  ol  private  lands  which 
In  the  past  have  jecome  refuges  for 
poachers. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  substantiallj  the  same  as  that 
voted  favorably  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  October  10  of  last 
year.  This  legislation  has  imdergone 
careful  scrutiny,  ard  certain  revisions 
have  been  made  sin;e  the  bill  was  first 
introduced.  Inasmuch  as  the  committee 
bill,  using  the  language  of  H.R.  11618. 
was  reported  favorably  and  had  been 
previously  passed  by  the  House.  I  antic- 
ipate no  strong  opposition  to  its  passage 
during  this  session  qf  Congress. 

It  should  be  made(  clear  that  this  bill 
is  not  meant  to  be  diicriminatory  toward 
the  many  responsibe  and  law-abiding 
dealers  in  furs  and  wild  animals  in 
America.  It  is  design  ;d  primarily  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  illegally  taken 
hides,  and  to  prote:t  the  already  en- 
dangered species  frdm  extinction.  The 
need  for  such  protec  ion  has  become  in- 
creasingly acute  during  the  last  few 
years,  as  our  growing  fashion  market  has 
utilized  and  advertijied  the  exotic  furs 
over  beautiful  furs  lej  ally  taken  or  grown 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  domestic  mink. 
I  am  not  against  tl  le  use  of  furs,  but  I 
am  deeply  concerned  with  the  extinction 
of  rare  animals.  If  tiie  present  practice 
is  continued  without  regulation,  it  would 
soon  erase  from  the  earth  most  of  the 
beautifiol  animals  ma:  i  enjoys.  Even  those 
who  profit  from  the  s  lie  of  these  animals 
must  realize  that  whien  a  species  finally 
becomes  extinct  thnugh  continued  ex- 
ploitation, the  market  they  so  eagerly 
watch  wiU  vanish  fcrever.  Contrary  to 
what  many  people  seem  to  believe,  there 
is  not  an  endless  number  of  rare  and 


exotic  animals  which 
inately  utilized  to  oui 


But  when  properly  tonsidered  and  pro- 
tected, as  are  the  fir  seals  on  Pribilof 


Islands,  the  numbers 
is   more   employmen 


more  warm  fur  eloUilng  to  be  worn  in 
winter,  from  lawfully  taken  furbearers. 


can  be  indiscrim- 
heart's  content. 


increase  and  there 
for  fiu-riers   and 


And  we  must  remember,  once  a  species  is 
eliminated  from  the  order  of  creation, 
there  is  no  power  on  this  earth  that  can 
bring  it  back  into  existence. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  took 
a  more  responsible  position  of  leader- 
ship in  this  matter.  The  International 
Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources — lUCN — in  notifying 
me  of  their  support  for  my  endangered 
species  bill,  informed  me  that  at  least 
66  nations  are  contemplating  similar 
protective  legislation,  ami  are  only  wait- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
initiative. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  represented  the 
cause  of  conservation  to  the  world,  and 
have  encouraged  the  protection  of  wild- 
life by  their  mother  countries,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  continued  to  allow 
the  commerce  in  illegally  taken  animals, 
birds,  furs,  feathers  and  hides,  which  is 
the  basic  cause  of  danger  to  these  spe- 
cies. We  must  end  this  hypocritical  pos- 
ture, and  try  to  act  sincerely  to  promote 
the  ideals  we  purport  to  believe  in.  It  is 
time  to  prevent  continued  exploitation 
of  vanishing  species  by  assuming  the  re- 
spon.sibility  that  is  already  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies or  parts  thereof  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  335)  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  endangered  species  of  fish 
or  wildlife  into  the  United  States;  to  pre- 
vent the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  other  wildlife  taken 
contrary  to  State  law;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  335 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  (a) 
after  the  effective  date  oX  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  subsection,  no  per- 
son shall  Import  Into  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  or  possessions,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  from  any  foreign 
country,  any  species  or  subspecies  of  flsh  or 
wUdllfe  or  parts  thereof  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  to  be  threatened 
with  worldwide  extinction,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)'of  this  section.  A  spiecles  or 
subspecies  of  flsh  or  wildlife  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  threatened  with  worldwide  extinction 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines, after  consultation  with  the  affected 
foreign  country  or  countries  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  with  Interested  persons  and 
the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources,  that  the 
existence  of  such  flsh  or  wildlife  Is,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  endangered  be- 
cause Its  habitat  Is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, drastic  modification,  or  severe  curtail- 
ment, or  because  of  commercial  exploitation, 
through  exports  and  Imports  of  animals  and 
parts  thereof  or  by  other  means,  or  because 
of  disease,  predatlon,  or  other  factors.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  by  regulation  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  such  flsh  or 
wildlife  by  name,  together  with  his  determi- 
nation. The  Secretary  may  revise  the  list  by 
regrulatlon  from  time  to  time,  and  whenever 


he  determines  that  such  flsh  or  wildlife  are 
no    longer    threatened    with    extinction,    he 
may  remove  such  flsh  or  wildlife  from  the 
list  by  regulation.  In  order  to  prerent  undue 
economic  loss  or  injury  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons Importing  flsh  or  wildlife,  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  to  be 
threatened   with  worldwide  extinction,   un- 
der any  contract  entered  Into  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
accordance  with  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  permit  such  importation  in  such 
quantities  and  for  such  periods,  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  periodically  review  any  list  pub- 
lished  under   this   subsection   to   determine 
whether  such  flsh  or  wildlife  continue  to  be 
threatened    with    worldwide    extinction.    In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall   encourage  other  countries   to  provide 
protection  to  species  and  subspecies  of  flsh 
or  wildlife  threatened  with  worldwide  extinc- 
tion and   to   take  meastires  to  prevent  flsh 
or  wildlife  from  becoming  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  shall,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  encourage  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  with  such  countries  for  the  pro- 
tection,   conservation,    and    propagation    of 
flsh  or  wildlife.  The  Secretary  shall  also  en- 
courage persons,  taking  directly  or  indirectly 
flsh    or    wildlife    or    their    parts    in    foreign 
countries   for   importation   into   the   United 
States  for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  to 
develop  and  carry  out,  with  such  assistance 
as  he  may  provide  under  any  authority  avail- 
able to  him,  conservation  practices  designed 
to  enhance  such   flsh  or  wildlife  and   their 
habitat.  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  any 
regulation  issued   under  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
permit,  under  such  terms  .ind  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Importation  of 
any  species  or  subspecies  of  flsh  or  wildlife 
or  parts  thereof  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction  for  zoological,  educational,  and 
scientific  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  such  species  and  subspecies  for 
preservation  and  propagation. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  section  and  reducing  the 
costs  thereof,  the  Importation  of  all  flsh  and 
wildlife  and  the  parts  thereof  Into  any  port 
in  the  United  States,  except  such  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  pKjrts  of  entry  for  vessels  or  air- 
craft. Is  prohibited. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment his  adminlstraUon  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  enforce  the 
foregoing  provisions  and  any  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Issued  with  re- 
spect to  Importations  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  issued  thereunder  or  any  permit 
provision  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  flned 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both.  Any  person  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder  or 
any  provision  of  a  permit  may,  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  arrest  any  person  who  violates 
such  provisions  or  regulations  in  his  presence 
or  view,  and  may  execute  any  warrant  or 
other  process  issued  by  any  officer  or  coiu-t 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  may,  with  a 
search  warrant  or  as  Incident  to  a  lawful 
arrest,  or  incident  to  the  arrival  from  outside 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
any  merchandise  or  person,  search  for  and 
seize  any  flsh  or  wildlife  or  parts  thereof  or 
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property  taken,  used,  or  powessed  In  viola- 
Son  ol  such  provtslons  or  regulations.  Any- 
^g  so  seteed  shall  be  held  by  such  person 
or  by  the  United  SUtes  marshal  pending  dis- 
position of  the  case  by  the  f^^^.  Any  flsh  or 
WUdllfe  or  parts  thereof  seized  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
dUposed   of   in   such   manner   as   he   deems 
appropriate:  and.  upon  conviction  any  prop- 
erty ^ized  may  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
Itotes  or  otherwise  dUposed  of  by  the  court. 
The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  -^pply  to  any  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  siibsectlon. 
(e>  As  used  in  this  section — 
11  the  term  "flsh  or  wildlife"  means  any 
wild   mammal,    flsh.   wild   bird,    amphibian. 
reptUe,  moUusk,  or  crustacean; 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  association,  organization, 
or  iMirtnershlp. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  applying  to  the  Unportatlon  Into 
the  United  SU^es,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  occurring  In 
international  territory,  except  T'l**"  Pff" 
vlously  provided  for  by  international  treaty 
or  convention.  ^  „^   . 

Sec  2.  Section  43  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
543    Transportation  of  wildlife  taken  In  vl- 
■  olatlon    of    State,    National,    or    foreign 
receipt:    making   false   records 
"Whoever     knowingly      delivers,      carries, 
transports,  or  ships  by  any  means  or  method 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  com- 
mercial    or     noncommercial     purposes,     or 
causes  to  be  delivered,  carried,  transported, 
or  shlpptd  by  any  means  or  method  In  inter- 
state  or   foreign   commerce   for   commerclaJ 
or    noncommercial    purposes,    or    knowingly 
sells   or   causes   to   be   sold   in   Int^-^^f ^e   or 
foreign  commerce,  any  wild  mammal,  wild 
bird,   amphibian,   reptile.   moUusk,   or  crus- 
tacean, or  part  thereof  which  was  captured, 
kiued,  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or  otherwise 
noesessed   In   any   manner   contrary   to   this 
^^rttoTor  any  Act  of  Congress  or  reg^xlMonB 
issued  thereunder  or  contrary  to  the  laws  or 
regulations  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU,  the  commonweal  tl    of  Puerto  Rl^. 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  forelpi 
Country;   or  knowingly  sells  or  causes  to  be 
sold  any  products  manufactured,  mff «•  or 
processwl  from  such  wild  mammal,  wild  bird, 
kmphlblan,  reptile,  n  oUusk,  or  crustacean, 
or  part  thereof;   or    mowlngly  receives,  ac- 
quires,  or   purchases   any   such   wild   mani- 
mal    wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile    moUusk, 
or  crustacean,  or  part  thereof  which  was  de- 
livered,   carried,    transported.    o^^^-'^PP^^.^ 
Miy  means  or  method  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce    for    commercial    or    noncommer- 
cial purposes;  or  knowingly  makes  or  causM 
to  bi  m^e  any  false  record,  «=cou°t    label, 
or  Identlflcatlon  thereof;   or  knowingly  im- 
ports  from,  or  exports  to,  Mexico  any  wUd 
^   mammal   dead   or   alive,   or   parte   or 
^ucts   thereof,   except   "?der   permit   or 
other  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  or  m  accordance  with  regulations 

IssuccL  by  blnii 

•Shall    upon  conviction,  be  flned  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
sU   months.   Any   wild   mammal,   wild  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile    mollusk,  or  crustacean 
or   part   thereof   seized   In   connection   with 
any   violation  of   this  section  shall   be^or- 
felLd  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
disposed   of    in   such   manner   as   he   deems 
approprlate^-^^^^^   3054   of    title    18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting     42, 
Ster  "to  eniorce  sections"  and  by  Inserting 
a  comma  aiter  "43". 

SK.    4.    section   3112   of   title    18    United 
SUtes  Code.  U  amended  by  inserting    43. 


after  "to  enforce  sections"  and  by  Inserting 
a  comma  after  "43".  .^tmn   44 

SBC.  6.  The  first  paragraph  In  section  44 
Of  title  18,  united  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "wild  anUnals  or  WrdB.  or  the 
dLd  bodies  or  parts  thereof  "  <«»«»  »Xn  or 
•any  wild  mammal,  wild  bird,  ^'npl^'^J*"' 7 
reptile,  or  the  dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof, 
or  any  mollusk  or  crustacean,^  ^^ 

S«c  6.  (a)  section  2  of  the  Black  ^ 
Act  (44  Stat.  576),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
852 ),  Is  amended —  „„,rf.   •anv 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  words  any 
for.itm  country"  the  words  'or  from' ;  and 
^°  tr^y  l^r?lng  after  the  words  "DUtrl^ 
of    Columbia"    the    words    "or    any    foreign 

'°?brsectton  3  of  the  Black  Bass  Act  (46 
Stlt  ^)  a^  amended  (16  U.S.C.  852a),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  comma  after  "com- 
merce"   and    inserting    therein    "or    foreign 

'TcrSn  6(a)  of  the  Black  Bass  Act  (46 
Stlt  ^)^  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  852(a) ) .  Is 
amend^  by  changing  ^^^^^^'^^'^f^JZ 
ployee  of  the  Department  of  the  I^^ertor 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  o  the  Intortor 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ^  the 
first  sentence  thereof  to  read  "f  '°"°7-^„y 
•The  provisions  of  this  section  and  any 
reKulatlons  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  en 
ofced  by  personnel  of  the  ^^P^^'J^^^^^  ^! 
interior  and  the  Secretary  may  ^"tlllze  oy 
a^Tement  with  or  without  re'™*'--^^ 
pirsonnel  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
Agencies,   and  such   Pe«onnel_  .^^ouftb 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  1  througn 
fi,c>  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 

"'T^°VT.)'''^Uon  1  Of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber^5,  1966  (80  Stat.  926),  Is  amended  by 
^dlng  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof 

"-'.'^r^?  For'^r'purpose  of  sections  1  through 
1   of   this  Act    the  term  'flsh   and  wildlife 
means  any  wild  mammal,  flsh,  wild  bird,  am- 
^hlbUn.  Reptile,  moUusk,  -  crustacean. 
,h^  <*«-tlon  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  October  lo, 

•IS  follows-    "Until  June  30,   1971,   the  Sec 
retary  IS  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase, 

donluon,  exchange,  or  °"^f-J- J^.^.P  m 
vately  owned  land,  water,  or  Interests  therein 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  area  admln- 
Tstered  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving, 

pr^^tlng,  restoring,  °' P;;°P-f  "^^.r'^ha't 
lected  species  of  native  flsh  and  wildlife  that 
are  threftened  with  extinction  and  each  such 
acquisition  shall  be  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  such  area:  Provided.  That  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and  1971  there  are 
SorSto  be  appropriated  annually  not 
to  exceed  $750,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sentence." 

SEC  8  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pro- 
vide for  appropriate  coordination  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  with  the  administration 
of  the  animal  quarantine  laws  (21  U.S.c^ 
101  et  seq.,  21  VJS.C.  Ill,  21  U.S.C.  134  et 
seq.)  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1306). 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  In  any  manner 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  any  other  law  relating  to  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  importations  of  animals 
and  other  articles  and  no  proceeding  or  de- 
termination under  this  Act  shall  preclude 
any  proceeding  to  be  considered  determina- 
tive of  any  issue  of  fact  or  law  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  any  Act  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


a  33&— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL.— AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  SECURITIES  ACT 
OF   1933  LIBERALIZING  "REGULA- 
TION A"  EXEMPTION 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  am 
reintroducing  today,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  a  se- 
curities offering  which  may  be  made  by  a 
small  business  under  an  exemption  con- 
tained in  section  3(b)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  commonly  known  as  regula- 
tion A.  Joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  are  Senators  Fulbright,  Nel- 
son Williams  of  New  Jersey,  McIntyre, 
MONDALE,  Bennett,  and  Hatfield. 

As  tliose  concerned  with  commerce  and 
with  the  securities  industry  are  aware 
equity  capital  is  the  lifeblood  of  small 
arid  growing  businesses.  As  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  pointed 

"^Nearlv  every  small  business  at  some  time 
<n^:^. 'additional  capital)  .  .  P"-f^  "^^^ 
be  needed,  for  example,  to  finance  the  initial 
stages  of  a  new  venture,  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  growing  enterprise,  or  to  provide 
working  capital,  .  .  .  ' ' 

Seeking  such  equity  capital  from  the 
public  is  particularly  important  during 
periods  of  tight  money,  such  as  we  are 
experiencing  at  this  time. 

section  3 (b>  In  the  original  enactment 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  recognized 
these  needs  of  small  business  and  au- 
thorized the  Commission  to  exempt  cer- 
tain classes  of  securities  where  the  to- 
tal offering  price  to  the  public  d>dnot 
exceed  $100,000.  The  act  was  amended  in 
iSfto  rai^  the  limitation  to  $300,000. 
The  legislative  history  of  that  amend- 
ment indicates  that  the  primary  reason 
for  the  increase  was  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  small  business  abreast  of. 
the  increased  costs  in  doing  business  In 
1945  as  compared  with  those  costs  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in 
1933.  Congress  established  in  that  year 
that  $100,000,  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
an  inadequate  amount  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  national  objectives  of 
fostering  the  free  enterprise  system 

In  more  recent  years.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  leaders  of  the  financial  com- 
munity have,  on  occasion,  suggested  a 
furtiher  increase  in  the  limitation  found 
m  section  3(b).  For  instance,  when  the 
Zt  v.as  amended  in  1954,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  amendments  would  have 
raised  the  ceiling  to  $500,000.  Thj^PJ?; 
vlslon.  however,  was  deleted  from  the 
final  legislation.  Our  bill  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, S.  3695,  was  another  effort  m  that 
direction.  ^  ., 

The  sentiment  in  the  Senate  now,  I 
believe.  Is  that  In  the  23  years  since  the 
last  amendment,  costs  have  continued  to 
rise  throughout  the  economy.  As  a  re- 
sult the  $300,000  permitted  under  regu- 
lation A  has  sustantially  less  Purchas- 
ing power  today.  The  authors  of  this 
bin  feel  that  the  level  should  be  at  least 
$500,000.  There  are  others  who  may  leei 


'•■HOW  the  securities  Act  of  1933  Affects 
Small  Businesses."  pamphlet  published  by 
^Branch  of  Small  Issues  D»'ls«o'»  °* 
corporation  Finance.  Securltl.*  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  February  16.  1967. 
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that  $1,000,000  would  be  a  more  realistic 
figure.  We  would,  of  course,  wish  to  take 
into  account  the  opinions  of  business 
and  finance  leaders  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  capital  markets,  as  well 
as  the  Securltlesi  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, as  to  wha(t  figure  and  what  safe- 
guards will  best  sirve  the  Interests  of  all 
in  this  matter. 

However,  this  siems  to  us  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate time  fot  the  Congress  to  re- 
examine the  present  statutory  ceiling  of 
Regulation  A  an^  to  explore  what  in- 
crease may  be  reduired  in  order  for  this 
exemption  to  fulfill  its  original  purposes 
of  assisting  small' business  and  our  free 
enterprise  econom&f. 

I  ask  unanimouf  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  that  J  am  introducing  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINb  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  ^nd  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  33)  to  amend  section  3ib) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit 
the  exemption  of  Security  Issues,  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,000  in  aggregate  amount, 
from  tlie-  provisiois  of  such  Act,  intro- 
duced by-  Mr.  Sp^rkman,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bakiking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^  336 
t<i 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 
America  in  Congress 
3(b)   of  the  Securttlis 
77c.  (b))  is  amendec 
000 ■■  and  inserting  ir 


e  Senate  and  House  of 
the  United  States  of 
assembled,  That  section 

Act  of  1933  (15  use. 

by  striking  out  "$300.- 
Ueu  thereof  "$500,000". 


S.  337— INTRODUtTION  OF  BILL  ON 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  PARKING 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  provide  [at  long  last  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  wfth  a  municipal  park- 
ing authority  capible  of  relieving  the 
serious  traffic  congestion  in  oui*  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  bill  is  the  s^e  bill  to  which  the 
Senate  agreed  last  bctober  after  a  give- 
and-take  conferenqe  with  the  House.  As 
such,  it  is  a  comprc^mise  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, yet  one  which  I  believe  will  both 
work  and  have  a  ijood  chance  of  being 
enacted  into  law. 

The  effort  to  provide  the  District  with 
suitable  parking  fadilities  began  nearly  3 
years  ago.  As  chairman  of  the  District 
Subcommittee   on  JBxisiness   and   Com- 


on  land  owned  by  the  National  Park 
Service  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  pro- 
vide spaces  for  Government  employees. 

The  Parking  Board  has  the  authority 
to  acquire  through  purchase  or  condem- 
naUon  property  needed  to  establish  park- 
ing facilities  within  the  District.  The 
power  of  eminent  domain,  however,  is  a 
limited  one  with  ample  safeguards  to 
prevent  its  abuse. 

The  Board  also  has  the  authority  to 
construct  and  operate  parking  facilities 
to  lease  and  sell  them,  and  to  lease  land 
for  their  development  and  operation  by 
private  concerns. 

Additionally  the  Parking  Board  can 
establish  a  schedule  of  rates  to  be 
charged  in  facilities  created  pursuant  to 
the  act.  The  rates  in  facilities  operated 
by  the  Board,  moreover,  are  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  rates  in  privately  owned 
and  operated  facilities,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  type  of  service  provided 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  parking  garage. 
Let  me  add  here,  and  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  Board  does  not  have  the  power 
to  establish  a  rate  schedule  for  those 
parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  are  strictly  private  opera- 
tions. Only  in  facilities  provided  through 
the  Parking  Board  can  rates  be 
scheduled. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  here  that 
a  municipal  parking  authority  does  not 
mean  that  private  operators  are  driven 
out  of  business.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
hearings  I  held  showed  that  public  and 
private  parking  operations  can  peace- 
fully coexist  and  profitably  so.  Mr.  John 
T.  StabUe.  president  of  the  Parking 
Service  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh,  a  private 
concern,  testified  that — 
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bill  to  so  provide   this  authority  was 
twice  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  biU  creates  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Parking  Boarct  composed  of  the 
Mayor-Commissioner  of  the  District,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  $ervices  or  their  des- 
ignees. The  inclusioh  of  the  latter  two 
individuals  reflects  t  he  need  for  parking 
near  the  national  mitnuments  in  the  city 


The  private  parking  industry  in  Pittsburgh 
has  not  been  held  back  or  materially  af- 
fected by  a  municipal  parking  program.  If 
anything,  the  PubUc  Parking  Authority  of 
Pittsburgh  in  the  downtown  area  has  en- 
couraged extensive  parking  development  by 
private  interests  during  the  past  15  years. 

The  Board  is  further  authorized  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds  pledging  as  secu- 
rity its  own  revenues  as  well  as  75  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  from  the  Districts 
parking  meters.  The  intent  is  to  create 
a  board  which  is  financially  self-suffi- 
cient and  which  in  no  way  would  consti- 
tute a  drain  on  the  public  treasury. 

While  the  Board  is  not  required  to  pay 
taxes  it  is  obligated  to  pay  in  lieu  of  such 
taxes  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  assess- 
ment that  would  have  been  levied  against 
the  property  of  the  Board.  This  reqtilre- 
ment  however,  to  quote  section  14  of  the 
bill  "shall  be  subordinate  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Parking  Board  under  any 
bond,  mortgage,  obligation,  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  or  contract."  This 
subordination  is  essential  for  the  market- 
ability of  the  bond  issue  without  which 
there  would  be  no  Parking  Board  and 
thus  no  relief  from  the  parking  conges- 
tion in  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  here  that 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Parking  Board 
are  by  no  means  excessive.  They  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  powers  of  other  municipal 
parking  authorities — successfiol  ones  I 
might  add — and  constitute  the  minlmimi 
authority  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

The  Parking  Board  must  submit  its 
plans  for  parking  facilities  in  the  Dis- 


trict to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission    and    Pine    Art*    Commls 
sion   for  review.  This  guarantees  con 
slderation    of    parking    facilities    with 
in  the  total  planning  picture  for  the  Dis 
trict   of   Columbia   and  maintains   tht 
architectural  Integrity  of  new  buildings 
in  our  Nai  on's  Capital. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  a  Parking  Ad- 
visory Council  to  assist  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  faculties  and  to  conduct 
within  1  year  following  the  enactment 
of  the  act  a  truly  comprehensive  report 
on  the  parking  situation  in  the  District 
metropolitan  area. 

This  essentiaUy  is  what  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  does.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  compromise  piece  of  legislation 
The  conference  /.-as  a  difficult  one  with 
the  House  Members  pressing  us  hard. 
As  in  all  such  conferences  it  was  neces- 
sary to  agree  to  some  of  the  House 
amendments.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that 
we  came  away  with  a  good  bUl  and  one 
which  if  enacted  and  properly  admin- 
istered, can  help  to  relieve  the  parking 
crisis  in  the  District.  Let  me  detail  briefly 
the  major  House  changes. 

The  most  important  concerns  the 
Board's  power  to  condemn.  No  condem- 
nation proceeding  can  take  place  on  any 
parking  facility  operated  as  such  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  1968  and  no  such  proceeding  can 
be  initiated  lanless  within  60  days  either 
House  of  Congress  does  not  pass  a  reso- 
lution, reported  from  its  committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  stating  that 
the  House  disapproves  such  an  action. 
Wliile  these  conditions  no  doubt  limit 
the  Board's  exercise  of  its  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  the  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  the  House  Members 
accepted  it  in  principle  by  accepting  in 
substance  a  power  to  condemn.  This  was 
a  power  bitterly  opposed  by  the  other 
side.  The  hearings  I  held,  however,  re- 
vealed that  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
is  crucial  to  the-  successful  operation  of 
a  municipal  parking  authority.  We  did 
not  get  all  of  it.  but  we  did  get  much  of 
it.  I  feel  that  the  acceptance  by  the 
House  conferees  of  this  eminent  domain 
right  constitutes  a  major  gain.  It  pro- 
vides the  Parking  Board  with  a  vital  tool 
with  which  to  relieve  the  parking  prob- 
lem in  the  District. 

A  second  important  change  demanded 
by  the  House  side  concerns  the  rate 
schedule  established  by  the  Parking 
Board.  The  original  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  stated  that  the  fees  should  be 
fixed  at  the  "lowest"  rates  possible  that 
will  enable  aU  financial  obligations  to  be 
met.  The  conference  substitute  deletes 
this  and  says  that  the  rate  schedule  of 
the  Parking  Board  shall  be  "compara- 
ble" to  that  of  private  operated  facilities 
which  provide  substantial  similar  serv- 
ice and  are  in  the  same  facility.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  change  to  provide  some 
flexibility  in  permitting  the  private  com- 
petitive rate  structure  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  not  the  Intent,  and 
let  me  stress  this,  to  rigldify  so  the 
schedule  as  to  necessitate  exactly  sim- 
ilar rates.  Nor  is  it  the  intent  to  require 
the  Boai-l  to  fix  rates  deemed  artificially 
high  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
comparability.  The  purpose  is  fiexibillty, 
and  the  proper  and  due  consideration  of 
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the  private  sector.  Not  total  and  com- 
plete equalization  of  the  rate  schediile. 
The  third  major  change  Involves  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  bUl,  dealing  with  the  ex- 
emption from  taxation.  As  an  arm  of 
Government  and  in  order  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  bond  Issue,  the  Parking 
Board  is  not  required  to  pay  taxes.  How- 
ever, a  permissive  payment  equal  to  and 
in  lieu  of  taxes  was  included  in  my  orig- 
inal bill.   The   House   side   insisted   on 
changing   this   permissive   payment    of 
taxes   to  a  mandatory   one.   Tlius   the 
language  in  the  bill  was  changed  from 
"may  pay"  to  "shall  pay".  As  I  have 
already   noted   the   conference    version 
contains    additional    language    stating 
that  this  payment  shall  be  secondary  to 
any  bond  obligations.  This  change  in  the 
bill  is  an  important  one.  It  might  well  af- 
fect the  workability  of  the  act.  In  the 
hearings  to  be  held  on  the  bill  before 
Subcommittee   on   Business   and   Com- 
merce I  intend  to  examine  closely  this 
change  and  will  ask  the  witnesses  to  do 
likewise.   Possibly  a  further  change  in 
the  language  may  be  required.  Possibly 
not.  In  any  case  I  shall  keep  a  close  eye 
on  this  question.  Certainly  we  need  an 
act  that  can   be  made  to  work  and  a 
Parking  Board  that  can  function  prop- 
erly. Anything  less  is  an  exercise  in  leg- 
islaton  rather  than  an  accomplishment 
in  fact. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  more  Im- 
portant changes  agreed  to  in  the  confer- 
ence last  October.  There  are  some  others, 
but  they  are  relatively  minor.  The  bill  is 
different  from  the  one  the  Senate  orig- 
inally twice  passed,  but  it  is.  overall,  a 
good  bill,  one  that  has  passed  the  Senate 
before  and  now  stands  an  excellent 
chance  for  passage  in  both  Houses  this 
year. 

In  one  area,  however,  there  was  no 
yielding  to  the  House  side.  This  was  sec- 
tion 7(c)  permitting  the  Parking  Board 
to  operate  its  own  facilities  in  some  in- 
stances. The  House  members  of  the  con- 
ference tried  exceedingly  hard  to  remove 
this  language.  Only  private  operators 
would  then  be  pennitted  actually  to  op- 
erate parking  facilities  in  the  District. 
But  the  Senate  held  firm  and  here  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  very  able 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia who  refused  to  budge  imder  very 
substantial  House  pressure.  He  held  firm 
and  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
compromise  bill  being  as  satisfactory  as 
it  is.  The  net  effect  of  the  change  desired 
by  the  House  would  be  to  hamper  severe- 
ly the  proper  functioning  of  the  Park- 
ing Board. 

What  if  no  private  operator  deemed  it 
necessary  or  financially  rewarding  to 
operate  a  facility  In  a  location  consid- 
ered paramount  by  either  the  Board  or 
the  Advisory  CoimcU?  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  planned  loca- 
tion of[  parking  facilities  would  be 
thwarted.  What  would  happen  if  an  op- 
erator for  some  reason  suddenly  became 
unable  to  operate  a  parking  facility?  The 
Board  must  be  able  to  act  In  such  a  case. 
Moreover,  exempting  the  Parking  Board 
from  operating  facilities  runs  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  establishing  a  municipal 
parking  authority.  II  you  are  going  to 
create  a  public  body  you  must  give  It  the 


means  to  accomplish  its  end.  There  is  no 
sense  In  creating  the  cart  without  pro- 
viding for  the  horses.  Finally,  and  more 
importantly,  such  an  exemption  would 
open  up  the  Congress  to  the  charge  that 
a  public  authority  was  created  to  serve 
specifically  a  small  group  of  businessmen 
in  the  city.  This  might  have  serious  Im- 
plications, I  think,  for  the  esteem  with 
which  the  public  views  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  two  final 
points.  The  first  concerns  an  argument 
that  one  sometimes  hears  when  discuss- 
ing the  parking  problem  in  the  District. 
It  goes  like  this.  If  you  provide  more 
parking,  you  encourage  more  traffic,  in- 
crease vehicular  flow,  create  more  de- 
mand for  additional  highways  which  in 
turn  necessitates  further  parking  facili- 
ties. The  cycle  is  endless  and  illustrates 
how  the  automobile  is  taking  over  our 
cities.  The  argument  has  an  attractive 
logic  to  it.  but  is  not  entirely  valid.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  will  not  inevitably 
encourage  new  highways  and  perpetuate 
the  cycle.  For  the  downtown  area,  the 
Intent  of  the  bill  is  as  much  to  have  a 
more  effective  reallocation  of  existing 
parking  spaces  as  it  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional ones. 

I  believe,  very  strongly  that  we  must 
utilize   existing   downtown   streets   and 
make  them  more  effective.  This  is  done 
by  changing  surface  lots  and  curb  park- 
ing to  offstreet  multistory  parking  struc- 
tures, thus  making  the  existing  roads 
more   suitable   for   vehicular   flow   and 
easing  the  traffic  vrithout  constructing 
new  highways.  This  would  also,  of  course, 
add  to  the  District's  tax  base.  We  need, 
simply,  to  use  the  roads  we  have  more 
efficiently.  For  the  area  in  Washington 
where  the  monuments  are,  most  of  the 
congestion   there  is  caused  by  out-of- 
State  visitors  who  come  by  car  to  view 
their  lovely  Capitol.  Parking  facilities  for 
them  can  be  provided,  without  encourag- 
ing commuters  and  thereby  increasing 
the  demand  for  more  roads,  through  the 
manipulation  of  the  rate  schedule.  Fees 
to  prevent  long-term  parking  yet  encour- 
age the  visitor's  short-term  needs  could 
be  easily  established.  The  provision  of 
additional  parking  faculties  in  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   therefore   does  not 
mean  that  further  highways  must  be 
built  to  accommodate  the  increased  traf- 
fic generated  by  the  successful  operation 
of  these  facilities. 

My  final  point  is  a  simple  one.  Resolv- 
ing the  city's  parking  problem  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  District  of  Columbia 
traffic  problem.  It  will  help,  but  it  will 
not  do  the  whole  job.  Parking  is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Resolving  it  wiU,  I  think, 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
larger  solution  but  not  a  complete  one. 
To  solve  the  overaU  traffic  problem  In 
the  District  requires  a  judicious  balance 
of  various  modes  of  transit.  Subway,  bus, 
car,  and  plane  are  aU  components  on  this 
balance.  No  single  mode  is  sufficient.  I 
have  long  advocated  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system,  both  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Nation  at  large.  This 
alone  can  provide  the  solution.  Parking 
is  part  of  such  a  system  and  must  not, 
therefore,  be  ignored.  It  is  neither  a  mi- 


nor aspect  nor  a  temporary  one.  It  is 
rather  an  important  xmit  of  analysis 
within  the  system  and  must  be  consid- 
ered part  of  the  overaU  transportation 
picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlio  biU  iS.  337)  to  establish  a  public 
parking  authority  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  by  Mr.  TifDiNCS.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Spong,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  337 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLS 

Section  1.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Parking  Facility  Act". 

FINDINGS    or   FACT 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Capital  area  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  per- 
sons entering  the  District  by  motor  vehicle 
which  has  resulted  In  serious  traffic  con- 
gestion; 

(2)  this  congestion  restricts  the  Inter- 
change of  goods,  services,  and  people  be- 
tween the  District  and  the  surrounding 
suburbs,  to  the  detriment  of  both:  Imposes 
hardships  and  inconvenience  on  residents, 
employers,  employees,  and  tourists  In  the 
National  Capital  area;  impedes  the  efBclent 
conduct  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict governments:  and  interferes  with  the 
rapid  and  effective  disposition  of  police  and 
flre-fightlng  equipment; 

(3)  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  National  Capital  area  requires  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  which  provides 
residents  of  and  visitors  to  the  National 
Capital  area  a  variety  of  economic  and  effi- 
cient means  of  travel  into  and  through  the 
District: 

(4)  a  balanced  transportation  system  re- 
quires adequate  highways,  rapid  rail  transit, 
buses,  and  off-street  parking  facilities  for 
motor  vehicles: 

(5)  off-street  parking  facilities  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  at  rates  and  locations 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National 
Capital  area  have  not  been  provided;  and 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  parkmg  au- 
thority to  supplement  existing  parking  with 
additional  off-street  parking  faclUtles  U 
necessary  to  maintain  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  National  Capital 
area,  the  safety,  convenience,  and  welfare 
of  the  residents  thereof  and  the  visitors 
thereto,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  and  District  governments. 

CBEATION    OF   PARKING    BOARD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  of  perpetual  duration, 
to  be  known  aa  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board"  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Parking  Board") .  The  Park- 
ing Board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  who 
shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  or 
his  designee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
hlfl  designee,  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Servlcee  or  his  designee.  Two  members 
of  the  Parking  Board  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. The  members  of  the  Parking  Board  sbaU 
select  from  among  their  number  a  chairman 
and  a  vlc«  chairman  of  the  Parking  Board. 
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(b)  Th«  Parking  Board  siutll  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  provlAlons  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  gOTenUng  ikppolntmenta  In  the  com- 
petitive service.  iuid  other  applicable  laws 
relating  to  emplojeee  of  the  Dletrlct,  an  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Parking  Board  may  delegate 
to  the  Administrator  such  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  or  convenient  to  carry  out  the 
pvirpoees  of  this  Afct. 

(c)  In  Carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Parking  Board  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necesary  to  insure  the  equitable 
distribution  of  parking  facilities  among  the 
properties  of  the  iGovernment  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  conip>aratlve  urgency  of  need 
for  such  facilities,  and  to  that  end  It  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  avallabUlty  of 
public  transportation,  other  Government  as 
well  as  commercl^  off-street  parking  facUl- 
tlea.  and  municipal,  regional,  and  other  plan- 
ning lor  the  future  extension  or  Improvement 
of  public  transptortatlon  and  parking  facili- 
ties. The  highest  priority  shall  be  given  to 
any  project  to  provide  parking  facilities  for 
niotor  vehicles  of]  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  employed  In  the  buildings 
on  North  Capitol  I  Street  presently  occupied 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  In  de- 
temxlnlng  the  location  and  design  of  those 
parking  facilities  (Consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  Incidence  bf  crime  In  the  area  sur- 
roiindlng  those  b\illdlngs. 

_  _  PARKING   WdvISORT    COtTNCII, 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Thete  la  hereby  established  a 
Parking  Advisory  council  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"). 
The  Advisory  Coujicll  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members,  consisting  of  the  Director 
of  the  District  of  1  Columbia  Department  of 
Highways  and  TrtUBc  or  his  designee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Katlonal  Capital  Planning 
Commission  or  hia  designee,  and  the  general 
manager  of  the  'Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  or  his  designee,  all 
ex  officio,  and  six  inembers  from  private  life 
appointed  by  the  Picking  Board,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designate^  biennially  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  to  servel  as  Chairman.  Two  of  the 
members  appoint^  from  private  life  shall 
be  experienced  palklng  operators  In  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  aref  and  the  other  members 
appointed  from  pivate  life  shall  be  chosen 
to  reflect  a  range  at  experience  In  such  fields 
as  archltectxire,  engineering,  retail  trade,  real 
estate,  financing,  law,  and  transportation. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  with  respect  :o  the  first  appointments 
made  after  this  Act  becomes  effective,  one 
member  shall  be  ippolnted  for  a  one-year 
term,  one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
two-year  term,  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  three  year  term,  and  two  mem- 
bers shall  be  appolpted  for  a  four-year  term. 
Any  member  appoliite<f  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  for  th^  ui^explred  term  of  the 
member  he  Is  repl|aclng.  Any  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)(1)  Members; of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  are  officers  or  j  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Dlptrlct  shall  serve  without 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  received 
In  their  regular  puijUc  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  othei'  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  ^he  p>erformance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Advlsdry  Council. 

(2)  Members  of'  the  Advisory  Council, 
other  than  those  tt  whom  paragraph  (1)  Is 
applicable,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $50  per  da^  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  otbef  necessary  exx>enses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  jjerformance  of  their 
dutlea  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council   to   advise   and   assist   the   Parking 


Board  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act.  Including  the  overall  planning  of  park- 
ing facilities,  the  acquisition,  construction, 
design,  and  operation  of  such  facilities,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Parking  Board  shall 
request  or  the  Advisory  Council  shall  deter- 
mine. The  Parking  Board  shall  request  the 
views  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  each  matter 
made  subject  to  a  public  hearing  by  this  Act, 
and  shall  Include  the  report  of  the  Council,  It 
any,  in  the  Parking  Board's  record. 

(e)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service  and 
other  applicable  laws  relating  to  employees 
of  the  District,  to  appoint  an  executive  secre- 
tary. Subject  to  reimbursement  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  for  the  salaries,  retirement,  health 
benefits,  and  similar  costs  for  such  employees, 
the  ex  officio  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
shall  make  available  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary such  staff,  information,  and  technical 
assistance  as  he  shall  require  to  enable  the 
Advisory  Council  to  carry  out  Its  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized, 
within  the  limit  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  21(a)  (11)  of  this  Act, 
to  hire  Independent  consultants  to  assist  It 
In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

COMPREHENSIVE   PARKING   STUDY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Advisory  Council  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  not  less  than  once  each  five 
years  thereafter,  prepare  and  distribute  a 
comprehensive  report  on  parking  In  the  Dis- 
trict metropolitan  area.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

( 1 )  an  Inventory  of  existing  parking  facU- 
lOes  In  the  District,  both  public  and  private, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  thoy  are  utilized: 

(2)  an  Inventory  of  the  existing  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  transportation  facilities 
in  the  National  Capital  area.  Including  roads, 
highways,  buses,  and  rapid  rail  transit,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
they  are  utilized; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  extent,  type,  and 
location  of  all  parking  facilities  and  on-street 
parking  which  are  necessary  or  desirable  for 
achieving  balanced  transportation  and  an 
efficient  flow  oi  traffic  In  the  National  Capital 
area  together  with  recommendations  as  to  the 
need,  If  any.  for  additional  public  parking 
facilities  and  the  areas  withing  which  such 
faciUtles  should  be  located:  and 

(4)  any  other  Information  or  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Advisory  Council  determines 
to  be  useful  to  the  Parking  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  refer  the 
parking  report  to  all  interested  agencies  In 
the  National  Capital  area  for  their  informa- 
tion and  comments.  The  parking  report  and 
all  relevant  data  used  to  compile  the  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  private  parking  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict In  order  to  enable  them  more  effectively 
to  plan  the  operation  and  expansion  of  their 
faciUUes. 

ACQUISITION  OP  PARKING  PAdLITlES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire,  in  Its  own  name,  by  purchase, 
lease,  gift,  exchange,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, such  property,  real  or  personal.  In  the 
District,  including  any  rights  or  Interests 
therein,  as  the  Parking  Board  may  require  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Parking  Board  shall  not  acquire  by  oondem- 
naOon  any  parking  facility  operated  as  such 
on  October  8,  1968. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  la 
authorized  to  make  available  to  the  Parking 
Board,  without  consideration,  air  and  kub- 


surfaoe  rlghta  In  areas  consisting  principally 
of  land  in  street,  highway,  railway,  or  sub- 
way rights-of-way,  bridges,  and  other  lands 
under  his  Jurisdiction  and  control  in  the 
District  for  use  by  the  Parking  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  The 
Commissioner,  to  the  extent  feasible,  shall 
exercise  this  authority  to  enable  the  Parking 
Board  to  locate  parking  facilities  in  such 
manner  as  to  coordinate  parking  with  any 
future  highway  or  subway  con&tructlon  In 
the  District.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  modifying  or  superseding  any 
provision  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  are  au- 
thorized, subject  to  Such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  they  may  prescribe,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consider- 
ation, subsurface  rights  in  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict under  their  respective  Jurisdiction  and 
control  for  use  by  the  Parking  Board  In 
carrj-lng  out  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Parking  Board  shall  take  no  final 
action  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
parking  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any 
real  property  lor  the  purpose  of  establishing 
thereon  a  parking  facility  (other  than  the 
taking  of  options)  until  the  Parking  Board 
has — 

( 1 )  obtained  a  study  of  such  proposed  fa- 
cility from  an  independent  expert  qualified 
to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  any  Such  facil- 
ity, and 

(2)  held  a  public  hearing  to  obtain  views 
on  the  need  for  such  facility,  Its  proposed 
size,  and  its  economic  feasibility. 

The  Parking  Board  shall  publish  notice  of 
any  such  hearing  In  at  least  one  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  In  the  District  at  least 
twenty  days  prior  to  such  hearing. 

(e)  The  acquisition,  by  condemnation,  of 
real  projjerty  for  use  by  the  Parking  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  be  authorized  only  If, 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to  con- 
demn such  property,  the  Parking  Board  shall 
have — 

(1)  retained  at  least  two  qualified,  inde- 
pendent real  estate  appraisers  to  assist  It  In 
establishing  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property,  and  received  in  writing  from  such 
appraisers  such  value: 

(2)  established  a  fair  market  value  for  the 
property  based  on  such  appraisal; 

(3)  certified  that  It  has  been  unable  to 
purchase  the  propyerty  at  such  fair  market 
value; 

(4)  certified  that  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  available  to  any  families  which  may  be 
displaced  by  such  condemnation  action  at 
rentals  they  can  reasonably  afford;  and 

(5)  certified  that,  barring  acts  of  God  or 
other  unforeseeable  circumstances.  It  will 
commence,  or  cause  to  be  commenced,  con- 
struction of  a  p>arklng  facility  upon  such 
property  within  one  year  following  the  date 
of  acquisition. 

After  the  Parking  Board  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(5)  of  thl*  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
real  property,  it  shall  notify  each  House  of 
Congress  of  its  intent  to  Initiate  condemna- 
tion proceedings  with  respect  to  such  real 
property.  The  Parking  Board  may  Initiate 
such  proceedings  unless  between  the  date  of 
the  transmittal  of  such  notice  and  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Cong^ss  after  that 
date  either  House  passes  a  resolution,  re- 
ported from  its  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  stating  In  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  the  Initiation  of  such 
proceedings.  The  provisions  of  section  906 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  determining  when  the  sixty 
day  period  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence has  terminated.  The  provisions  at  sec- 
tions 908,  910,  911,  912,  and  913  of  such  title 
shall  apply  with  reepect  to  the  consider*- 
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tion  of  the  resolution  provided  for  In  this 
subsection. 

(f)   Condemnation     proceedings     brought 
DvuBuant  to  this  section  shall  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  Parking  Board.  Such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  Instituted  and  conducted 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  such  proceedings,   and  shaU 
be  prosecuted  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure   in    proceedings    Instituted    and    con- 
ducted  under  the  authority  of  subchapter  U 
of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
except  that  wherever  in  such  subchapter  ( 1 ) 
the    terms    "Board    of    Commissioners"    or 
"Board"  appear,  such  terms  shall  be  deemed, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  mean  the 
Parking   Board,    (2)    provision   Is   made   for 
property  to  be   taken  in   the  name   of   the 
District  of  Columbia,  such  provisions  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  construed  to 
mean  that  property  shall  be  taken  In  the 
name  of  the  Parking  Board.  (3)  reference  Is 
made  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  a  party 
to  a  proceeding  Instituted  or  conducted  un- 
der the  authority  of  such  subchapter),  such 
reference  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the 
Parking  Board,  and  (4)  any  payment  Is  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  appropriated  funds, 
such  payment  Is  authorized  to  be  made  from 
any  moneys  of  the  Parking  Board  which  are 
available  for  such  purpose. 

(g)  The  Parking  Board  may  make  reloca- 
tion payments  to  any  person  displaced  by  rea- 
son of  Ita  acqiUsltlon  of  property  under  this 
section  to  the  same  extent  as  such  person 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  such  pay- 
ments were  made  under  section  114  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1465). 
The  Parking  Board  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  are 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  under 
which  such  Agency  shall  undertake  to  ad- 
minister the  payments  authorized  to  be 
made  by  this  subsection,  and  provide  the 
Parking  Board  with  relocation  services  In 
like  manner  as  such  Agency  provides  such 
services  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District, 
(h)  No  parking  facility  shall  be  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  upon  any  property 
zoned  residential  without  the  approval  of 
the  Zoning  Commission  of  the  District, 
which  may  grant  such  approval  only  after 
public  notice  and  hearing  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  June  20.   1938   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-415). 

PARKING  BOARD  AUTHORIZED  TO  CONSTRUCT  AND 
OPERATE    FACILnTES 

Sec.  7.   (a)   The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  undertake,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
the  clearance  and  Improvement  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  by  It  under  this  Act  as  well  as 
the  construction,  establishment,  reconstruc- 
tion,   alteration    repair,    and    maintenance 
thereon   of   parking   facilities.   The   Parking 
Board    shall    take   such    action    as   may    be 
necessary    to   insure   that    all    laborers    and 
mechanics  employed  In  the  performance  of 
such  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing    on   similar   construction    In    the 
locality  as   determined   by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3.     1931     (the    Davis-Bacon    Act,    40    U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,   with   respect   to  the   labor   standards 
specified  herein,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FH.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June   13,   1934   (40 
U.S.C.  276(c)). 

(b)    The   Parking  Board  may— 

(1)  Include  In  any  facility  acquired  or 
constructed  under  this  Act  air  space  at  or 
below  the  level  of  the  street  on  which  such 
facility  fronts  or  abuts  for  purposes  other 
than  parking,  and 

(2)  make  provision  for  the  development 
of  the  air  rights  above  any  parking  structure 


of  four  or  more  stories  for  purposes  other 
than  parking. 

If  the  Parking  Board  determlneB  that  th« 
utilization  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for 
commercial  purpose*  is  expedient  for  the 
financing  of  such  parking  facility  and  i» 
compatible  with  the  development  and  zon- 
ing of  the  vicinity  in  which  such  facility  Is 
located.  The  lease  under  section  8  of  this 
Act  of  any  facility  constructed  or  acquired 
by  the  Parking  Board,  shall  include  the  space 
and  air  rights  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection.  No  pertroleum 
products  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In 
any  entrance  to  or  exit  from  any  parking 
facility  constructed  or  acquired  under  this 
Act 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  lease  or  sell,  pursuant  to  sections 
8  and  9  hereof,  any  facility  acquired  or  con- 
structed under  this  Act  unless  the  Parking 
Board  determines  that  the  public  Interest 
would  best  be  served  If  It  operated  such 
facility  Itself,  and  Includes  in  its  record  of 
the  matter  a  statement  as  to  its  reasons 
therefor.  Each  such  determination  so  made 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Parking  Board  not 
less  than  every  three  years  following  the 
date  on  which  such  determination  is  made, 
(d)  In  operating  any  such  facility,  the 
Parking  Board  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provide,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  such 
operation  of  its  parking  facilities  by  any 
person  or  management  firm  competent  to 
manage  the  operation.  Any  such  contract 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965  (41  U.S.C.  351-357). 

PARKING    BOARD    AUTHORIZED    TO    LEASE 
FACILITIES 


Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized 
to  lease  any  parking  facility  acquired  or  con- 
structed by  it  for  such  period  of  time,  as  the 
Parking  Board  may  determine,  except  that  a 
lease  which  is  used  as  security  for  permanent 
financing  shall  not  exceed  forty  years  In 
duration  and  any  other  lease  shall  not  exceed 
five  years  In  duration.  The  Parking  Board 
shall"  invite  competitive  bids  for  the  lease  of 
any  parking  facility,  but  the  Parking  Board 
may  reject  any  and  all  such  bids. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  shall  not  lease  any 
such  facility  for  an  annual  rental  In  an 
amount  less  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  facility 
and  to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  such 
purpose;  to  meet  the  Parking  Board's  obli- 
gations. If  any,  under  the  lease  including  any 
obligation  to  repair,  maintain,  or  Insure  the 
facility;  and  to  meet  all  administrative  ex- 
penses and  other  charges  in  connection 
therewith;  except  that  the  Parking  Board 
may,  for  good  cause,  accept,  for  such  num- 
ber of  years  as  the  Parking  Board  may  deter- 
mine Is  necessary,  a  lower  rental  than  the 
mlnimtim  hereinabove  prescribed,  subject  to 
the  repayment  to  the  Parking  Board  of  the 
difference  between  such  lower  rental  and 
such  minimum  rental  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion for  the  period  for  which  the  parking 
facility  is  leased. 

(c)  The  lease  of  a  parking  facility  shall  be 
upon  terms  and  conditions  requiring  that 
such  parking  facility  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained,  during  the  term  of  the  lease, 
for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the 
general  public  In  accordance  with  rates, 
hours  of  service,  methods  of  operation,  rules, 
and  regulations  established  or  approved  by 
the  Parking  Board  and  posted  In  such  park- 
ing facility  by  the  lessee.  Such  lease  shall 
take  into  account  the  fair  value  of  any  space 
m,  on,  above,  or  below  such  facility  avail- 
able for  purposes  other  than  parking. 

PARKING    BOARD    AITTHORIZED    TO    SELL 
FACILrnES 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized 
to  sell  any  parking  facility  other  than  any 
facility   constructed   on   land   owned   by    or 


acquired  from  the  Govemmento  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District.  The  Parking 
Board  shall  invite  competitive  bids  for  the 
sale  of  any  such  parking  facility,  but  may, 
whenever  It  determines  It  to  be  In  the  public 
interest,  negotiate  the  sale  of  such  facility. 
The  Parking  Board  shall  Include  In  Ito  rec- 
ord of  the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its  reason 
for  so  negotiating  any  such  sale. 

(b)  The  sale  of  any  such  parking  facility 
shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  requiring 
that  such  parking  facility  shaU  be  operated 
and  maintained  for  the  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  by  the  general  public  In  accordance 
with  rates,  hours  of  service,  method  of  op- 
eration, rules,  and  regulations  established  or 
approved  by  the  Parking  Board  and  posted 
m  such  parking  facility  by  the  purchaser. 

(c)  Tlie  Parking  Board  Is  authorized.   In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  parking  facility 
acquired  or  constructed  by  it,  to  Include  in 
the  deed  lor  such  property  a  covenant,  run- 
ning with  the  land,  whereby  the  purchaser 
agrees,    for   himself,    and   his   successors    in 
interest,  that  the  property  purchased  from 
the  Parking  Board  will  be  used  as  a  parking 
facility  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Park- 
ing Board  shall  specify  In  said  covenant.  The 
Parking  Board  is  authorized  to  agree,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  the  release  or  modification  of  any 
such  covenant  whenever  the  Parking  Board 
shall    find,    after    public   hearing,    that    the 
operation  of  a  parking  facility  no  longer  Is 
in  the  public  Interest,  the  development  of 
the  vicinity  In  which  such  parking  facility  Is 
located  Is  or  will  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  make  such  facility  Incompatible  with  such 
vicinity,  or  such  vicinity  will  not  economi- 
cally support  any  such  parking  facility.  Such 
a  bearing  shall  be  held  upon  the  request  of 
any  purchaser  (or  successor  in  Interest)  who 
has  held  such  parking  facility  for  at  least 
5  years. 


LEASING    LAND    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Tlie  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  lease  for  terms  not  exceeding  forty 
years,   any  land  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  and  to  stipulate  In  such  lease  that  the 
lessee  shall  erect  at  his  or  its  expense  a  struc- 
ture or  structures  on  the  land  leased,  which 
structure   or   structures    and    land    shall    be 
primarily  used,  maintained,  and  operated  as 
a  parking  facility.  Every  such  lease  shall  be 
entered  Into  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Parking  Board  shall  impose  Including 
requirements    that    (1)    such    structure    or 
structures  shall  conform  with  the  plans  .ind 
specifications    approved   by   the    Board.    (2) 
such  structure  or  structures  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  DUtrlct,  or  In  the  case  of  a 
facility  constructed  on  land  under  the  con- 
trol and  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
upon  termination  or  expiration  of  any  such 
lease.    (3)    the  lessee   shall   furnl-sh  security 
in  the  form  of  a  penal  bond,  or  otherwise,  to 
guarantee   fulfillment   of   his   or  lU  obliga- 
tions,  and    (4)    the   lessee   shall   take   such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion  m   the   locality   as  determined  by   the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1931   (the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
40  use.  276a-276a-5) ,   and   any   other  re- 
quirement  which,   m  the  Judgment  of   the 
Parking  Board,   shall   be  related   to  the   ac- 
complLshment  of  the  purposes  of  thU  Act. 

(b)  The  lessee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Parking  Board — 

(1)  sublease  or  develop  space  In  such 
faculty  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  street 
upon  which  such  facility  fronts  or  abuts  for 
purposes  other  than  parking:  and 

(2)  sublease  or  develop  air  rights  above 
any  parking  structure  of  four  or  more  stories 
for  purposes  other  than  parking; 
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If  the  Parking  Board  determtnes  that  the 
utlllzstlon  of  suofc  space  or  air  rights  for 
such  other  purposes  Is  expedient  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  pju'klng  facility  and  is  com- 
patible with  the  development  of  the  vicinity 
In  which  such  fa<)lllty  is  located.  No  petro- 
leum products  shAU  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  In  any  entrance  to  or  exit  from  any  park- 
ing facility  consttucted  or  acquired  under 
this  Act.  The  rentals  so  generated  shall  be 
taken  into  accounjt  In  fixing  the  sales  price 
of  any  real  property  sold  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  the  approval  of  rates  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  in  the  parking  facility 
constructed  thereob. 

(c)  Any  such  le^se  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  ufaon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Parking  Board  shall  determine, 
and  shall  lnclud4  requirements  that  any 
parking  facility  cctostructed  on  the  land  so 
leased  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  for 
the  parldng  of  moV>r  vehicles  by  the  general 
public  in  accordatice  with  rates,  hours  of 
service,  method  of  operation,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations established  or  approved  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  posted  in  such  parking 
facility  by  the  1 
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: RATES 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Th^  Parking  Board  shall  es- 
tablish and,  from  time  to  time  revise,  with 
or  without  public  hiearlngs,  schedules  of  rates 
to  be  charged  for  ose  of  space  m  each  park- 
ing facility  estabUAed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Any  stieh  schedule  of  rates  established  by 
the  Parking  Board!  for  use  of  space  In  any 
parltlng  facility  operated  by  the  Parking 
Board  shall  be  coziiparable  to  the  schedule 
of  rates  for  use  of  jspace  in  any  parking  fa- 
cility which  is  opeiiited  by  a  private  parking 
operator  and  whicli  is  similar  to.  and  in  the 
same  vicinity  as,  tije  parking  facility  oper- 
ated by  the  Parkltig  Board.  In  eatablishlng 
rates  under  this  Act,  the  Parking  Board  shall 

( 1 )  consider,  amon|  other  factors,  the  exist- 
ing rates  charged  bj  privately  operated  park- 
ing facilities  serving  the  same  vicinity;  and 

(2)  consider,  in  light  of  the  overall  trans- 
portation needs  an^  problems  of  the  District 
metropolitan  area,  lUie  extent  to  which  long- 
term  and  short- terii  parking  is  desirable  at 
each  location  and  i  shall  fix  a  schedule  of 
rates  for  each  location  which  is  designed 
to  encourage  the  types  of  use  that  are  de- 
sired at  such  locatl^in.  The  Parking  Board  Is 
authorized  to  provjde  rate  differentials  for 
such  reasons  as  th^  amount  of  space  occu- 
pied, the  location  of  the  facility,  and  other 
reasonable  differences. 

(b)  The  rates  to  3e  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehi(jle8  within  any  parking 
facilities  leased  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fljced  at  rates  that  irtll  enable  the  lessee  to 
meet  all  his  obligations  under  his  lease  or 
leases;  to  defray  alj  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary operating  expenses;  and  to  earn  a  fair 
and  reasonable  proit  or  return  on  his  In- 
vestment. I 

(c)  The  rates  to  fe  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehldles  within  any  parking 
facilities  sold  by  the  Parking  Board  under 
this  Act,  or  constructed  on  any  unimproved 
real  property  leased  lunder  section  10  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  fixed  ^t  rates  that  will  enable 
the  purchaser  or  le*ee.  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  meet  all  his  obligations  under  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  agreement  or  agreements  to 
amortize  hla  Investinent  over  a  reasonable 
period;  to  defray  all  Reasonable  and  necessary 
operating  expenses;  and  to  earn  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  oH  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

AUTHORrrr  to  isstn  obligations 
Sbc.  12.  (a)(1)  TMe  Parking  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  antf  sell,  upon  such  tenns 
and  conditions  as  It  shall  by  resolution  pre- 
scribe. Its  obligations  having  such  maturl- 
Ues  and  bearing  sucli  rate  or  rates  of  interest 
as  may  be  determine^  by  the  Parking  Board, 
except  that  not  more  than  $50,(XW,000  In 
such  obligations  shall  be  outstanding  at  any 
time.  Obligations  Issiied  under  this  Act  shaU 


be  offered  at  public  sale  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder.  Such  obligations  may  l>e  made 
redeemable    at   the   option   of   the   Parking 
Board   before   maturity   in  such  manner  as 
may  be  stipulated  in  such  obligations.  The 
principal  of  and  the  Interest  on  any  such 
obligations  so  Issued  shall  be  payable  out  of 
amy  moneys  or  revenues  of  the  Parking  Board 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
(2)  Obligations  authorized  hereunder  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Parking  Board  In  the  form 
of  temporary,  Interim,  or  definitive  bonds,  at 
one  time  or  from  time  to  time,  for  any  of 
Its   corporate   purposes,   including  acquiring 
necessary  cash  working'  funds,  constructing, 
reconstructing,    extending,    or   Improving    a 
parking    facility    or    faclllUes    or    any    part 
thereof  and  acquiring  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  useful  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction,   extension,    Improvement,    or    op- 
eration of  a  parking  facility  or  part  thereof. 
The   Parking   Board   shall   also   have   power 
from  time  to  time  to  refund  any  bonds  by  the 
Issuance   of   refunding    bonds,   whether   the 
bonds  to  be  refunded  shall  have  or  have  not 
matured,  and  may  issue  bonds  partly  to  re- 
fund bonds  outstanding  and  partly  for  any 
other  of  its  corporate  purposes.  To  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  gov- 
erning  the  issuance  and  securing  of   other 
obligations  shall  govern  refunding  bonds.  All 
bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  have  and  are  hereby  declared  to  nave 
all  the  qualities  and  Incidents  of  negotiable 
Instruments  under  article  3  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  of  the  DUtrlct.  The  Park- 
ing   Board    shall    determine    the    date,    the 
price  or  prices,  and  the  terms  of  redemption, 
and  the  form  and  the  manner  of  execution 
of   the   bonds.   Including  any   interest  cou- 
pons  to  be  attached  thereto,  and  shall  fix 
the  denomination  or  denominations  of  the 
bonds  and  the  place  or  places  of  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest,  which  may  be  at  any 
bank  or  trust  company  within  or  without  the 
District.  In  case  any  officer  whose  signature 
or  a  facsimile  of  whose  signature  shall  ap- 
pear on  any  bonds  or  coupons  shall  cease 
to  be  such  officer  before  the  delivery  of  such 
bonds,  such  signature  or  such  facsimile  shall 
nevertheless   be   valid  and  su£Bclent  for  all 
purposes  the  same  as  if  he  had  remained  In 
office  until  such  delivery,  and  any  bond  may 
bear  the  facsimile  signature  of,  or  may  be 
signed  by,  such  person  as  at  the  actual  time 
of  the  execution  of  such  bond  shall  be  duly 
authorized  to  sign  such   bond  although   at 
the  date  of  such  t>ond  such  person  may  not 
have  been  such  officer.   The  bonds  may  be 
Issued  In  coupon  or  in  registered  form,  or 
both,  as  the  Parking  Board  may  determine, 
and  provision  may  be  made  for  the  registra- 
tion  of   any  coupon   bonds   as   to  principal 
alone  and  also  as  to  both  principal  and  inter- 
est, for  the  reconversion  Into  coupon  bonds 
of  any  bonds  registered  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest,  and  for  the  exchange  of  either 
coupon   bonds   or  registered   bonds   without 
coupons    for    an    equal    aggregate    principal 
amount  of  other  coupon  bonds  or  registered 
bonds  without  coupons,  or  both,  of  any  de- 
nomination or  denominations. 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Parking  Board, 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  trust  agreement 
by  and  between  the  Parking  Board  and  a 
corporate  trustee,  which  may  t>e  any  trust 
company  or  bank  having  the  powers  of  a 
trust  company  within  or  without  the  District. 
Such  trust  agreement  may  contain  provisions 
for  protecting  and  enforcing  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  the  bondholders.  Including  cove- 
nants setUng  forth  the  duties  of  the  Parking 
Board  m  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty and  the  construction  of  p>arklng  facilities 
and  the  Improvement,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, repair,  and  insurance  of  parking  facili- 
ties, the  rates  to  be  charged  and  the  custody, 
safeguarding,  and  appUcaUon  of  all  moneys; 
shall  set  forth  the  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  bondholders  and  of  the  trustees;  may 
restrict  the  Individual  right  of  action  by 
bondholders;    and   may  contain  such  other 


provisions  as  the  Parking  Board  may  deem 
reasonable  and  proper  for  the  security  of  the 
bondholders.  All  expanses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  such  trust  agree- 
ment may  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
oi>eratlon. 

(4)  In  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  its 
bonds,  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  the 
power,  in  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Is- 
suance thereof  or  in  the  trust  agreement 
securing  such  ixinds  (which  shall  constitute 
a  contract  with  the  holders  thereof)   to 

(A)  pledge  all  or  any  part  of  Its  revenues, 
including  future  revenues,  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  and  any  other  moneys  available  to  the 
Parking  Board; 

(B)  covenant  with  respect  to  pledges  of 
revenues.  Hens,  mortgages,  sales,  leases,  any 
property  then  owned  or  thereafter  acquired, 
or  against  permitting  or  suffering  any  Hen  on 
such  revenues  or  property; 

(C)  covenant  with  respect  to  limitations 
on  any  right  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  parking  faclUty  or  part  thereof, 
or  any  property  of  any  kind; 

(D)  covenant  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
any  bonds  to  be  Issued,  the  custody,  appli- 
cation. Investment,  and  dlspoeitlon  '  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,  the  Issuance  of  additional 
bonds,  the  Incurring  of  any  other  obligations 
by  it,  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  and 
the  Interest  on  the  bonds  or  any  other  obli- 
gations, the  sources  and  method  of  such  pay- 
ment, the  rank  or  priority  of  any  such  bonds 
or  other  obligations  with  respect  to  any  lien 
or  security  or  as  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
maturity  of  any  such  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions; and 

(E)  covenant  with  respect  to  the  replace- 
ment of  lost,  destroyed,  or  mutilated  Iwnds. 
The  Parking  Board  is  further  authorized  to 
pledge  as  security  for  revenue  bonds,  the 
revenues  of  parking  meters,  and  to  covenant 
with  respect  to  the  Installation,  relocation, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  parking  me- 
ters; the  maintenance  of  Its  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  the  replacement  thereof;  the 
Insurance  to  be  carried  thereon  and  use  and 
disposition  of  Insurance  money;  the  rates  and 
other  charges  to  be  established  and  charged 
by  the  Parking  Board  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act;  the  amount  to  be  raised  each 
year  or  other  period  of  time  by  rentals,  sales, 
fees,  rates,  or  other  charges,  and  as  to  the 
use  and  disposition  to  be  made  thereof;  and 
for  the  creation  of  special  funds  and  ac- 
counts.  Including  reasonable  reserves. 

(b)  ObUgatlons  issued  by  the  Parking 
Board,  their  transfer,  and  the  Income  there- 
from (including  any  profit  made  on  the  sale 
thereof),  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
(except  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift  Uxes) 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District,  any  State,  territory,  or 
possession,  or  any  county,  municipality  or 
other  municipal  subdivision,  or  taxing  au- 
thority of  any  State,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  restrictions  on 
Investment  contained  In  any  other  laws,  all 
domestic  Insurance  companies,  domestic  In- 
surance assoclaUons,  and  executors,  adminis- 
trators, guardians,  trustees,  and  other  fidu- 
ciaries within  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
legally  Invest  any  sinking  funds,  moneys,  or 
other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  within 
their  control  In  any  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  except  that 
nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  from  any  duty  of  exercising 
reasonable  care  In  selecting  securities  for 
purchase  or  investment. 

(d)  No  trustee  or  receiver  of  any  property 
of  the  Parking  Board  shall  assign,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  any 
parking  facility  established  under  this  Act. 
except  m  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted under  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board. 
A  trustee  under  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
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securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board 
may  be  authorized  In  the  event  of  default 
under  any  such  trust  or  agreement  to  seek 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  who  may  enter 
and  toke  possession  of  any  perking  faculty 
of  the  Parking  Board,  operate  and  maintain 
such  facility,  collect  all  revenues  arising 
therefrom,  perform  all  duties  required  by  this 
Act  or  by  any  trust  or  other  agreement  secur- 
ing an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board  to  be 
performed  by  the  Parking  Board  or  any  offi- 
cer thereof,  and  take  possession  of  the  reve- 
nues from  parking  meters  a^)pllcable  to  the 
payment  of  any  obligations  of  the  Parking 
Board.  * 

PABKINC    METEXS 

Sxc   13.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District,  InsUll,  maintain,  repair,  relo- 
cate and  remove  parking  meters  at  such  loca- 
tions on  the  streets,  rights-of-way,  avenues, 
roads,  highways,  and  other  public  open  spaces 
under   the   Jurisdiction   and   control   of   the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  as  the  Parking 
Board  may  determine  as  an  aid  to  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  movement  and  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles.  In  carrying  out  the 
aforementioned    duties,    the    Parking    Board 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic.  The  Parking 
Board  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  fees  for  the 
parking  of  vehicles  where  parking  meters  are 
now  or  hereafter  Installed  and  to  utilize  Its 
own    personnel    to    collect    such    fees.    Such 
fees  shall  be  collected  by  the  Parking  Board 
and  shaU  be  accounted  for  and  disposed  of 
In  like  manner  as  other  revenues  of  the  Park- 
ing Bofu-d. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to 
pledge,  m  addition  to  Its  other  revenues,  the 
revenues  of  parking  meters  as  security  for 
its  obligations,  except  that  no  such  pledge 
shall  extend  to  more  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  revenues  of  the  meters  in  existence  at 
the  time  such  pledge  Is  made.  No  covenant 
or  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Parking 
Board  shall  prohibit  it  from  relocating  park- 
ing meters. 

EXIMPnON    FROM     TAXATION 

8«c.  14.  The  Parking  Board  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  Uxes  or  assessments  upon 
any  parking  facilities  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  upon  the  Income  thereof.  In  lieu  of  such 
taxes  or  assessments  the  Parking  Board  shall 
pay  to  the  District  an  amount  equal  to  the 
taxes  or  assessments  that  would  have  been 
levied  against  the  property  of  the  Parking 
Board  were  the  Parking  Board  not  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  exemption  from  taxes 
and  assessments  hereunder  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended to  any  Interest  In  a  parking  faculty 
conveyed  by  the  Parking  Board  to  a  grantee 
or  lessee.  The  requirement  to  make  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  subordinate  to  the 
obligations  of  the  Parking  Board  under  any 
bond,  mortgage,  obligation,  other  evidence 
of  Indebtedness,  or  contract. 

FRINGE    LOTS 

SEC  IS.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Parking  Board  Is 
authorized,  after  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Washington  MetropoUUn  Area 
TransportaUon  Authority,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  CouncU  of  Governments, 
to  establish  fringe  lots  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal area.  The  head  of  any  Federal  or  District 
government  agency  or  department  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  lands  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal area  under  his  jurisdiction  and  control 
avaUable,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shaU  determine,  to  the  Parking  Board  for 
use  by  It  in  establishing  fringe  lots  under 
this  section.  No  fringe  lot  shall  be  established 
outside  the  District,  except  on  land  owned 
by  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  unless  the  Parking  Board  has 
first  obtained  approval  therefor  frcwn  the 
local  governing  body  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  such  fringe  lot  may  be  located. 


(b)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to 
operate  any  fringe  lot  estabUshed  by  the 
Board  under  this  section,  or  to  lease  any  such 
fringe  lot  pursuant  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  Park- 
ing Board  is  further  authorized  to  operate  or 
arrange  for  the  operation  of  such  fringe  loU 
without  charge  to  the  persons  patronizing 
such  lots. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'fringe  lot"  shall  mean  a  parking  lot  pri- 
marily open  to  public  use  for  the  long-term 
parking  of  motor  vehicles,  located  at  or  be- 
yond the  fringe  of  the  central  business  dis- 
trict of  the  District  served  by  buses,  rail 
transit,  or  other  mode  of  mass  transportation. 

NATIONAL   CAPFTAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  the  Parking  Board  or  any  person 
desiring  to  acquire  existing  parking  facilities, 
construct  new  parking  faclUties.  or  lease 
property  for  use  as  parking  facilities  shall 
submit  to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  for  Its  review  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  their  plans  for  the  acquisition, 
construction  or  leasing  of  such  facilities  or 
properties.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  advisory  In  nature. 

(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  authorized  whenever  such  plans 
are  forwarded  to  it  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  to  study  such  plans 
and  make  such  report  thereon  as  the  Com- 
mission, in  Its  discretion.  detemUnes  Is  neces- 
sary U  no  such  report  on  such  plans  Is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  the  Parking  Board  or  such 
person  forwards  them  to  the  Commission,  the 
Commission's  approval  of  such  plane  shall  be 
assumed. 

(c)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  any  existing  law  or 
provision  of  law  relating,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly to  the  construction,  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, operation,  or  location  of  parking 
facilities  in  the  District. 

COMMISSION    OP    FINE    ARTS   TO   REVIEW    PLANS 

Sec  n.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  16,  1930  (40  U.S.C.  121),  submit  to  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts  the  plans  for  each 
parking  faclUty  which  the  Parking  Board 
proposes  to  construct  or  which  Is  to  be  con- 
structed on  land  leased  by  the  Parking  Board. 


STCDT 

Sec  18  The  Advisory  Council  shaU  under- 
take a  study  of  the  relationship  between 
parking  requirements  and  zoning  regulations, 
with  specific  reference  to  the  District  plan- 
ning proposals  and  the  District  zoning  study 
now  underway. 

NOTICE  TO  PARKING  BOARD  OF  SCHEDTTLE  OP 
RATES  TO  BE  CHARGED  BY  PRIVATE  PARItING 
FACrLITIES 

Sec  19    Every  person  owning  or  operating 
a  parking  faculty  In  the  District  shall,  pur- 
suant to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall 
be  established  by  the  Parking  Board,  file  In 
writing    a    complete    schedule    of    the   rates 
charged  by  such  person  for  the  storing  or 
parking  of  motor  vehicles  in  such  faculty, 
and  In  no  case  shall  such  person,  following 
the  filing  of  such  schedule  of   rates,  make 
any  charge  for  such  storing  or  parking  In 
excess  of  that  set  forth  In  such  schedule  so 
filed   untU    forty-eight   hours   after   he   has 
notified  the  Parking  Board  in  writing  of  the 
new  schedule  of  rates  which  he  Intends  to 
charge.   Nothing   herein   shall   be   construed 
as  authorizing  the  Parking  Board  to  fix  or 
reeulate  such  rates.  The  provisions  of   this 
section  shaU  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  parking  faculty  the  rates  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Parking  Board  under  this  Act.   Any  person 
who  ShaU  violate  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  to 
exceed  »500. 


ATTDITS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  AU  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  funds  by  the  Parking  Board  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  and 
accounted  for  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  CMnmlssloners  in  like  manner  as 
is  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  expenditures 
made  by  the  government  of  the  District. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  present  the  Parking  Board  from 
providing,  by  covenant  or  otherwise,  for  such 
other  audits  as  It  may  consider  necessary  or 
desirable. 

(b)  A  report  of  any  audit  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  by  the  Parking 
Board  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  Parking  Board's  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  Include  a  verification  by  the  person 
conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of  (1) 
assets  and  llabUlties,  (2)  capital  and  surplus 
or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysis.  (4) 
income  and  expenses,  and  (6)  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  and  a  verification  by 
such  person  of  separate  income  and  expense 
statements  for  each  facUlty.  Including  as  an 
expense  Item  a  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall  submit  to- 
gether with  the  audit  report,  a  comprehensive 
report  to  the  Congress  summarizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Parking  Board  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

POWERS    OP     PARKING     BOARD 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Parking  Board,  in  per- 
forming the  duties  Imposed  upon  it  by  this 
Act  shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing the  power— 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  compromise 
and  settie  suits  and  claims  of  or  against 
It  to  complain  and  defend  In  its  own  name 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
State.  Federal,  or  municipal; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  prescribe,  amend,  repeal,  and 
enforce  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  for 
the  exercUe  of  Its  powers  under  this  Act  or 
governing  the  manner  In  which  Its  business 
may  be  conducted  and  the  powers  granted 
to  It  by  thU  Act  may  be  exercised  and 
enjoyed; 

(4)  to  make,  deUver.  and  receive  deeds, 
leases,  and  other  instruments  and  to  acquire 
easemenw,  rights-of-way,  licenses,  and  other 
interests  In  land,  and  to  take  tltie  to  real 
and  other  property  in  Its  own  name; 

(5)  to  construct  and  equip  parking  facul- 
ties in  the  District  and  to  exercise  all  powers 
necessary  or  convenient  In  connection  there- 
with; 

(6)  to  borrow  money,  to  mortgage  or  hy- 
pothecate Its  property,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  pledge  Its  revenues,  and  to  Issue 
and  sell  Its  obUgatlons; 

(7)  to  appoint  and  employ,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  tltie  5,  United  States  Code, 
Kovernlng  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  other  applicable  laws  relating 
to  employees  of  the  District,  such  officers, 
agents  engineers,  accountants,  appraisers, 
and  other  personnel  for  such  periods  as  may 
be  necessary  In  Its  Judgment,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  services  to  be  performed  by  them 
on  behalf  of  the  Parking  Board; 

(8)  to  procure  and  enter  Into  contracts 
for  any  types  of  Insurance  and  Indemnity 
against  loss  or  damage  to  property  from  any 
cluse,  including  loss  of  use  or  occupancy, 
against  death  or  Injury  of  any  person 
against  employers'  llabUlty,  against  any  act 
of  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Parking  Board  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  employment,  or  any 
other  Insurable  risk: 

(9)  to  deposit  Its  moneys  and  other  rev- 
enues m  any  bank  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States; 
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(10)  to  qMnd  tt*  revenue«,  or  any  funds 
appropriated  to  c<UTy  out  the  purponea  of 
ttila  Act; 

(11)  to  employ,  or  to  enter  Into  oootracta 
with,  consulting  engineers,  architects,  ae- 
oountants.  legal  oounsel.  construction  and 
financial  cons;ilt4nta,  managers,  sui>erln- 
tendents,  and  sucti  other  consultants  and 
technical  experts  M  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Parking  Board  ma](  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
without  regard  to  Section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  civil  .service,  classification  and 
pay  laws,  and  section  3108  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Ckxle; 

(la)  to  enter  Intb  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. Ln  addltloal  to  those  otherwise  men- 
tioned herein,  necessary  or  Incidental  to 
the  performance  «f  the  functions  of  the 
Parking  Board  aqd  the  execuUon  of  iu 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  that  as  other- 
wise provided  in  tUls  Act,  all  such  contracU 
or  agreemente  shaU  be  subject  to  competi- 
tive bidding  unless  the  value  thereof  does  not 
exceed  t3.500: 

(13)  to  sell,  exchange,  transfer,  or  assign 
(in  accordance  wltto  the  general  law  of  the 
District  governing  disposal  by  the  District 
of  real  or  personal  property.  Including  in- 
terests therein)  any  property,  re«l  or  per- 
sonal, or  any  interest  therein,  which  was 
acquired  under  th^  authority  of  this  Aot. 
and  which  has  been  determined,  after  public 
hearing.. JO  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
PUrpos^Of  this  Act^ 

(14)  to  obtain  frim  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof  loans,  grants,  or  other 
assistance  on  the  iame  basis  as  would  be 
available  to  the  District. 

(b)  Notwlthstan^llng  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Parking  Board  shall  not  hav« 
the  authority  to  e*hange.  sell,  or  transfer 
any  real  property  aaqulred  by  oondemnaUon 
within  one  year  following  such  acquUitlon 
\inlees  the  owners  ^  such  property  at  the 
time  of  iU  acquisition  by  the  Parking  Board 
shall  first  have  beeb  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  reac^iuire  such  property  for 
an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  to  them  by  the 
Parking  Board  plus  IJhe  cost  of  improvements 
made  by  the  Parking  Board  to  such  property 
if  any.  ]  «-      .»• 

coMinasiONiai  AT*rHORiziD  to  providk 

ASSISTANCE    Tt)    PARKING    BOARD 

8mc.  22.  (a)  Thej  Commissioner  of  the 
District  is  authorized  to  aid  and  cooperate  in 
the  planning  undertaking,  construction,  re- 
construction, extension.  Improvement,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  any  parking  facility 
establlahed  pursuant  to  thu  Act  by  provid- 
ing, subject  to  reimbursement,  such  service* 
•miguaee,  or  faciliUes  as  the  Parking  Board 
may  request.  | 

(b)  Subject  to  tbi  reimbursement  to  the 
District  by  the  Parking  Board  for  the  salaries. 
retirement,  health  becieflts.  and  similar  corta 
for  such  employees,  there  shall  be  made 
aTailahle  to  the  Parking  Board  such  num- 
ber of  employees  of  the  DUtrict  as  the  Park- 
ing Board  certifies  are  neceosary  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  Its  duties  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which  employees 
shall  be  subject  to  t»e  provisions  ot  Utie  5, 
United  State*  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service. 

(c)  The  provision*  of  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  caption  "For  Metropolitan 
Police"  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  Gfovemment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3  1890 
(DC.  Code,  sec  4-115),  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  to 
appoint  special  poUcecnen  for  dirty  in  con- 
nection with  the  pnjperty  of  corporaUons 
and  individuals,  shall  he  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  lof  the  Parking  Board 
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(d)  The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  is  authorized  and  directed 
in  all  matters  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Park- 
ing Board,  except  ins<^ar  as  the  Parking 
Board  may  find  It  necessary  or  convenient  to 
retain  outside  legal  counsel. 

DU'INri'IONS 

Sec.  23.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(2)  "person"  means  an  Indlvidtial,  firm, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  (In- 
cluding a  nonprofit  corporation); 

(3)  "revenues"  mean^  all  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Parking  Board  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  parking  facilities,  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  operaUon  of  parking  meters, 
authorized  to  be  pledged,  and  all  Income  and 
other  moneys  received  by  the  Parking  Board 
from  any  other  source: 

(4)  "parking  facility"  means  a  parking  lot. 
parking  garage,  or  other  structure  (either 
single-  or  mulU-level  and  either  at,  above, 
or  below  the  surface)  primarily  for  the  off- 
street  parking  of  motor  vehicles,  open  to 
public  use  for  a  fee,  and  all  property,  rights, 
easements,  and  Interests  relating  thereto 
which  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  construction  or  the  operation 
thereof; 

(5)  "parldng  garage"  means  any  structure 
(either  single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at. 
above,  or  below  the  surface)  which  Is  open 
to  public  use  for  a  lee  and  which  is  primarily 
used  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  motor  ve- 
hicles; and 

(6)  "National  Capital  area"  means  the 
District  and  all  surrounding  Jurisdictions 
which  are  commonly  recognized  as  part  of 
the  District  metropolitan  area. 

ABOUTION  or  THK  DISTUCT  OF  COLIJ^BIA  MOTOR 
VEHICU    PAJUUNG    AGXNCT    AND    TRANSPCB    OF 

rt7NDB  Arm  paoPKHxr  to  parking  boars 
Sec.  34.  (a)  The  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Agency  created  by  ReorganizaUon  Order  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Numbered  54  and  reconstituted 
under  OrganlzaUon  Order  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Numbered  106  (D.C.  Code,  title  1,  appendix). 
is  abolished.  Tlie  functions,  positions,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds,  available  or  to  be 
made  available  relating  to  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Agency  are  transferred  to  the  Park- 
ing Board. 

(b)  All  positions,  personnel,  equipment, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available  re- 
lating to  the  function  of  Installing,  repair- 
ing, replacing,  and  removing  parking  meters 
on  the  public  streets  of  the  District  are 
transferred  to  the  Parking  Board  from  the 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic. 

(c)  Section  11  o«  the  Act  approved  April  4 
193«   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  40-«l«)    is  repealed 


Senate  conferee  and  the  Senate  floor 
manager  of  the  oxiference  bllL  Tbla  bill 
cleared  the  Senate,  but  not  the  House. 

Both  at  the  time  of  Senate  passage  of 
the  bill  and  subsequently,  questions  have 
been  raised  concemliig  the  bill.  Neither 
those  who  desired  a  stronger  nor  a 
weaker  bill  are  completely  satisfied. 
Probably,  It  Is  Impossible  for  them  to  be. 
What  the  bill  represents  Is,  however, 
the  realization  of  a  number  of  people 
that  something  must  be  done.  At  the 
present,  adequate  parking  faclUtleB  are 
simply  not  available  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  visitors — whether  they  be  our 
own  citizens  or  from  a  foreign  land. 
Government  employees  find  It  dlfBcult  to 
obtain  satisfactory  facilities  in  proximity 
to  their  offices.  And,  the  person  desiring 
shopping  opportunities,  dining  or  enter- 
tainment currently  finds  It  easier  to 
frequent  establishments  outside  the 
downtown  area  rather  than  risk  the 
frustrations  of  no  street  parking  and  no 
vacant  parking  lots. 

All  this  Imposes  a  hardship  upon  the 
citizen  who  may  have  traveled  miles  to 
visit  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  see  his 
Government  in  action,  the  suburban  res- 
ident trying  to  get  to  work  and  the  per- 
son seeking  to  utilize  the  business  and 
entertainment  facilities  of  the  District. 
It  means  frustration  for  these  citizens. 
It  means  a  loss  in  much-needed  revenues 
for  the  District,  as  citizens  seek  to  ful- 
fill thehr  business  and  recreation  needs 
elsewhere. 

In  recognition  of  these  problems,  the 
bill  Introduced  today  was  developed.  It 
wtU  not  solve  all  our  parking  problems. 
But,  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  bill  creates  a  Parking  Board  with 
the  power  to  acquire  property,  construct 
parking  facilities  and  to  sell,  lease  or  op- 
erate such  facilities.  At  the  same  time, 
it  Incorporates  safeguards  for  private 
parking  facilities  in  (^jeration  as  of  Oc- 
tober 8,  1968,  and  for  the  Board's  use  of 
its  acquisition  procedures  and  eminent 
domain  authority.  Some  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill  may  make  administra- 
tion of  it  somewhat  prolonged  and  diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  limita- 
tions of  the  bill  are  outweighed  by  the 
need  for  additional  parking  facilities  In 
the  District,  a  need  which  the  legislation 
introduced  today  will  help  meet. 


Sec.  25.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1042  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  40-801 — 4O-800a)    is  repealed. 

Uf  IC'l'lVX    DATE 

Sec.  29.  This  Act  and  the  amendmenta 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLinUIA  PARKING  BILI. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  parking  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  Senator 
TrDiifGs,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  end  of  last  session,  during  Sen- 
ator Ttdings'  absence,  I  served  at  the 


S.  338— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  INCREASED  EDUCA- 
nONAL  OPPORTDNnTES  FOR 
COLD    WAR    VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Introduce,  for  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  a  biU  to  amend  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  These  amendments  are  designed 
to  accomplish  three  purposes: 

Pirst.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
present  flight-training  provisions; 

Second.  To  increase  the  accessibility 
of  the  present  flight-training  provisions; 
and 

Third.  To  increase  the  rates  of  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  paid  to 
veterans  undw  the  cold  war  GI  bilL 

It  is  the  last  of  these  purposes  that 
I  will  discuss  first.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
current  law  that  eligible  veterans  re- 
ceive an  educational  as^stance  allow- 
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Mice  to  meet.  In  part,  the  expenses  of 
his  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  suppUes, 
bwlts  equipment,  and  other  educaUonal 
costs  In  short,  when  we  passed  the  cold 
war  OI  bUl,  we  declared  as  a  matter  or 
national  purpose  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  make  an  investment 
in  our  veterans  by  teklng  care  of  the 
cost  of  education. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
current  law  does  not  reflect  our  intent. 
Times  have  changed,  costs  have  splralea 
upward,  but  the  law  has  remained  the 

carnA 

The  amendments  I  Introduce  today 
are  designed  to  make  the  educational 
assistance  allowances  more  reflective  ol 
educational  realities.  Right  now,  an  un- 
married veteran  going  to  college  full 
time  receives  only  $130  a  month.  My  bUl 
will  provide  him  with  what  he  needs: 
$190  a  month.  A  student  with  two  de- 
pendents, going  to  school  half  time,  can 
now  receive  only  $85  per  month.  My  blU 
will  bring  that  monthly  allowance  up 

to  $115.  , 

This  kind  of  increased  assistance  is 
needed  across  the  board.  Our  current 
level  of  assistance  is  46  percent  below  the 
national  average  cost  of  education.  At 
present  the  cost  of  attending  a  pubUc  col- 
lege—expressed in  1967-68  dollars-Is 
$1  092  per  year;  the  current  cost  of  at- 
teAdlng  a  private  college  is  $2  326  per 
year.  Averaged,  this-  amounts  to  $1,709 
per  year— $669  less  per  year  than  the 
veteran  is  currenUy  eUglble  to  receive: 
or.  expressed  differently,  46  Percent  lera 
than  an  average  year  in  coUege,  fuU  time. 

will  cost  him.  .  ,„„  *« 

The  amendments  I  am  introducing  to- 
day reflect  the  reaUtles  of  the  educa- 
tion   market,    and    will    increase    the 
monthly   educational   assistance  aUow- 
ance  for  a  full-time  single  veteran  ac- 
cordingly—by  $60— from   $130   now   to 
$190  under  my  biU.  Other  increases  for 
three-quarter,  half  time,  and  coopera- 
tive students  are  prorated  accordingly: 
Whereas  a  three-quarter-time  student 
is  now  eligible  to  receive  $95  a  month  he 
would  under  this  amendment,  be  eUglDie 
to  receive  $140;  and  where  a  half  time 
student  is  now  eligible  for  $60  a  month 
he  would  be  eligible  for  $90  a  month;  and 
where  a  student  in  a  cooperative  program 
is  now  eUglble  for  $105  a  month,  he  would 
be  eUglble  for  $155  a  month  under  the 
amendment. 

SimUarly.  for  eUgible  veterans  with  one 
dependent  under  current  law.  the  rates 
areTet  at  only  $155  for  fim  ttaie  fll5 
for  three-quarter  time.  $75  for  half  time, 
and  $125  for  those  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs.  Under  my  amendment 
these  rates  would  be  raised  to  $215.  $160, 
$105.  and  $175.  respectively. 

For  veterans  with  two  dependents,  the 
current  rates  are  $175  for  full  time,  $135 
for  three-quarter  time.  $85  for  half  time, 
and  $145  for  cooperative  education.  Un- 
der my  amendment  these  rates  would  be 
raised  to  $235,  $180,  $115.  and  $195.  re- 
^rnKYtiv^lv 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  cold  war  GI  blu 
in  fact;  to  provide  to  our  fighting  men 
educational  assistance  that  Is  meaningful 
and  helpful;  to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  encourage  these  veterans  to  pur- 
sue their  educaUonal  opportunities. 


We  know  frwn  the  experience  of  the 
World  War  n  and  Korean  GI  bills  that 
by  aiding  these  veterans  we  are  making 
an  investment  that  is  paid  back  to  Amer- 
ica two  or  three  times  over  in  the  form 
of  Increased  taxable  Income. 

The  two  amendments  regarding  fllgnt 
training  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  I  introduced  last  AprU.  They  were 
approved  by  the  Senate,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  act  on  them. 
These  amendments  would  correct  two 
serious  deficiencies  concerning  the  new 
flight-training  provision   which  we  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  GI  bUl  amendments 
in  Public  Law  90-77.  The  flight  training 
we  provided  for  was  that  which  leads  to 
a  "recognized  vocational  objective  in  the 
field  of  aviation."  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  this  is  an  unnecessarily  lim- 
iting phrase  and  that  there  are  many 
individuals  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  filght-training  provisions  and  who 
would  otherwise  qualify,  but  who  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  field  of 
aviation.    For    example,    there    are    the 
modem-day  ranchers  who  use  small  air- 
craft to  spot  and  herd  cattle.  Although 
they  are  not  pursuing  a  vocational  objec- 
tive in  the  field  of  aviation,  aviation  has 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  operation 
of  their  ranching  business.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  such  individuals  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law. 

As  a  condition  for  obtaining  assistance 
under  the  filght-training  provisions,  we 
stipulated  that  in  order  to  quaUfy.  the 
eUglble  veteran  has  to  have  a  vahd  pri- 
vate pilot's  Ucense  or  have  satisfactori^r 
completed  the  number  of  hours  of  fUght- 
training  Instruction  required  for  such  a 
Ucense.  As  it  turns  out.  it  costs  about 
$1  000  to  obtain  a  private  pilot's  license: 
so  that  the  very  individuals  who  desire 
and  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  fllgnt- 
tralnlng  provisions  are  unable  to  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  meet  the  basic  re- 
quirement of  having  a  license  or  quaUfy- 
ing    for  one.   Thus.    I   am   offermg   an 
amendment  which  wiU  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  extend  short-term  loans 
to  quaUfying  veterans  to  obtain  a  pilot  s 

license* 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  of  these 
necessary  modifications  in  our  veterans 
laws  wlU  receive  swift  treatment  and 
acceptance  by  the  Congress. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
Printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
text  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  cold  war 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bui 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


The  blU  (S.  338)  to  amend  section  1677 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  flight  training,  and  to  amend  section 
1682  of  such  title  to  increase  the  rates 
of  educational  assistance  allowance  paid 
to  veterans  under  such  sections,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AvxeZa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  secUon  1^^  °*/'"f  ^8. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  material  preceding  clause  (1),  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following ; 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight  train- 
ing where  such  training  Is  generally  accepted 
as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recog- 
nized vocational  objective  in  the  field  of  avi- 
ation or  where  generally  accepted  as  ancillary 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  vocational  endeavor  other 
than  aviation,  subject  to  the  following  con- 

'^'"brsectlon  1677  ol  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

••(c)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  a  veteran 
wishes  to  pursue  a  course  In  flight  training 
under  this  section  but  does  not  possess  a 
valid  private  pilot's  license  and  has  not  satis- 
factorily completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
fllRht  instruction  required  for  a  private 
niiofs  license,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  a  direct  loan  to  such  veteran 
to  pursue  the  flight  training  required  for  a 
private  pilot's  license. 

••(2)  Loans  made  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  In  any  amount  not  exceeding 
tl  000  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  but  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum. 

•■(3)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  repayable  In  equal  monthly  instaUments 
over  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three 
years  commencing  upon  the  failure  of  the 
eligible  veteran  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
training  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  one  year  after  completion  of  the  re- 
quirements lor  or  the  obtaining  of  a  private 
pUofs  license;  but  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)  may  be  canceled  at 
the  rate  of  33  Vb  per  centum  for  each  calendar 
vear  of  service  performed  by  the  veteran  In 
a  recognized  vocational  field  in  aviation  en- 
tered upon  pursuant  to  training  under  sub- 
section (a)  hereof. 

"(4)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shaU 
be  made  upon  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator." . 

Sec  2  (a)  The  table  (prescribing  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  rates  for  eligible 
veterans  pursuing  educational  programs  on 
half-time  or  more  basis)  contained  in  Pa^" 
eraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


Column  I 
Type  of  program 


Column  II  Column  III  Column  IV 


No 
dopendonts 


One 
dependent 


Two 
dependents 


CduRin  V 

More  than  two 
dependents 

The  (mount  in  col- 
umn IV,  plus  tlie 
following  tor  e»ch 
dependent  in  ex- 
cess ol  two: 


Institutionil:  tigo 

Full  time 140 

Thrte-qusrtef  tisje go 

H»lf  time ]S6 

Cooperttiv* 


J215 
160 
106 
175 


»3S 
180 
US 
195 


S 
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a.  The  WBMMlmeittB  made  by  section 
2  ot  tlUa  Act  ahAU  t*k«  affect  on  tbe  lint 
<Uy  of  the  M«ond  calendar  montb  which 
begins  after  t&e  datv  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  Ael 
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8.  33»— PfTRODPCTION  OP  BILL  RB- 
LATDIO  TQ  EJPAMSIOW  OP  POOD- 
POR-THE-KXEDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  year,  conBlderable  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  attesting  to 
the  fact  that  many  Americans — though 
surrounded  by  an  overabundance  of 
food — cannot  obtain  or  do  not  receive 
at  least  the  sainlmum  amount  of  food 
needed  to  protect  their  health  and  sus- 
tain prodnetlvt  lives. 

In  reeoffnltlon  of  this  and  other  fac- 
tors, the  Senate  has  created  the  Select 
Ctmmlttee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs — to  stad^  the  unmet  needs  of  peo- 
ple and  recomfiend  ways  to  meet  thoee 
needs.  Sueh  a  vtudy.  to  have  value,  wlD 
require  several  months  to  complete. 

In    the    meantime,   many   Americans 
eontlniw  to  go  hungry  amidst  plenty — 
due  largi^  to  faps  In  the  Government's 
surpha  food  distribution  program  and  Its 
'enaUtng  legislation.  Without  presuppos- 
ing the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee.  I  am  today  In- 
troducing an  amendment  to  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  It  will 
provide  a  great  measure  of  relief  under 
the  framework  of  existing  capabilities 
and  resources  by  first,  speclflcaDy  di- 
recting the  Se<iretary  of  Agriculture  to 
distribute  food  to  needy  famines  and 
households;  second,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary to  makt  this  food  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  variety  and  at  a 
sulBelent  number  of  locations,  so  as  to 
provide  recipients  with  at  least  the  min- 
imum daily  nutritional  allowances  rec- 
ommended    by    competent    authority; 
third,    directing    the    Secretary — ^^en 
State  and  local  officials  fall  to  provide 
either  an  adequate  food  distribution  or 
food  stamp  program  within  120  days— 
to  establish  food  distribution  outlets  in 
any  State  or  local  area  where  the  need 
exists;  and.  fouWi.  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary— when  he  Is  forced  to  take  such 
Independent    action — to   contract   with 
any  competent  Qerson.  firm,  or  nonprofit 
OTganliatton    far    the    distrlbiition    of 
foodSw  Under  suoh  contracts,  foods  would 
have  to  be  distributed  without  discrim- 
ination, and  reorients  must  be  informed 
that  It  has  been  donated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Among  other  things,  section  418  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorizes  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  for  use  In 
assisting  needy  persons  to  the  extent 
that  such  person^  are  served.  The  history 
of  this  dlstribtition  program  reveals 
that — due  largely  to  the  vague  generality 
of  the  enabling  statute — its  implementa- 
tion can  be  siib|ect  to  the  whims  of  a 
Secretary  of  A^culture  and /or  State 
and  local  agehcles. 

For  example,  $s  recently  as  1960.  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  five  commodities 
was  made  available  to  the  States  on  the 
premise  that  "It's  here  if  yt)U  want  It." 
Further,  the  nutritional  value  of  these 
five  commodities — flour,  lard,  rice,  dry 


milk  and  com  meal — fell  far  short  of  nu- 
tritional minimums. 

In  the  intervening  years,  considerable 
Improvement  has  been  made  in  both  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  foods  made 
available.  Approximately  22  commodities 
are  now  made  available  to  the  States; 
unfortunately,  however,  not  all  of  the 
States  and  local  agencies  actually  handle 
and  distribute  all  22  commodities.  Hence, 
even  where  the  program  is  being  op- 
erated today,  there  are  some  areas  where 
local  officials  are  not  utilMng  it  to  the 
fullest,  and  thus,  recipients  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  proper  quantity  and  variety 
of  food  to  provide  them  with  the  mini- 
mum, nutritionally  balanced  diet. 

Further,  where  the  program  Is  operat- 
ing, the  fact  is  that  many  of  the  present 
food  distribution  centers  are  located  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  people  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve.  Not  only  is  it  difficult.  It 
is  sometimes  Impossible  for  many  of  these 
persons  to  find  economical  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  these  distribution  cen- 
ters. 

In  other  States,  either  State  or  local 
officials  have  refused  to  cooperate  and 
make  available  the  food  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  alleviate  himger. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  logical  reason 
for  permitting  people  to  go  hungry  when 
food  is  available. 

Mr.  President,  most  all  of  us  will  agree 
that — from  the  evidence  presented  in  re- 
cent months — hunger  and  malnutrition 
does  exist  among  a  significant  number  of 
Americans.  At  this  time,  let  us  not  debate 
the  issue  further.  Rather,  let  us  act  now 
to  relieve  a  situation  that  begs  immedi- 
ate attention. 

The  bill  I  propose  offers  an  uncompli- 
cated means  for  accomplishing  relief. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  food  commodities 
are  available.  This  bill  will  Insure  that  it 
is  made  available  to  those  in  need.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  insure  that  food  is  made 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  vari- 
ety so  as  to  afford  the  needy  with  at 
least  the  minimum  nutrients  needed  to 
nourish  their  minds  and  bodies.  Further, 
it  will  insure  that  no  logistical  roadblocks 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  this  food  to 
those  who  are  hungry. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  all  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  support  tJii«  proposed 
bill  for  the  inmiediate  relief  of  tbe 
hungry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 

The  bill  (8.  339)  to  amend  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  require  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  distribute 
food  commodities  to  needy  persons  under 
such  section,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  339 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   i»   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 


secUon  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  (7  U  S  C.  1431),  u  amended  tn 
Ineertlng  "  (a) "  Immediately  after  "See  418  " 
(b)    Soeh  section  u  further  amended  bv 
striking  oat  the  tint  three  sentence*  and  in- 
serting  iB   lieu  thereof   the  foUovlng:     in 
order  to  prevent  tbe  wasU  of  commodlUes 
whether     In     private     stocks     or     acqtiired 
through    price    support    oi>eratlon8    by   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  before  they 
can  be  disposed  of  in  normal  domestic  chan- 
nels without  Impairment  of  the  price-sup- 
port program  or  sold  abroad  at  competitive 
world  prices,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, on  such  terms  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  deem  In  the 
public  Interest,  Is  authorized:   (1)   upon  ap- 
plication, to  make  such  commodities  avail- 
able to  any  Federal  agency  for  use  In  making 
payment  for  commodities  not  produced   in 
the  United  States;  (2)  to  barter  or  exchange 
such  commodities  for  strategic  or  other  ma- 
terials as  authorized  by  law;  and  (3)  as  here- 
by directed  In  the  case  of  food  commodlUes 
to  donate  such  commodities  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State,  Ftderal,  or 
private  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  desig- 
nated  by  the  proper  State  or  Federal   au- 
thority and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for 
use  In  the  United  States  In  nonprofit  school- 
lunch  programs,  in  nonprofit  summer  camps 
for  clUldren,  in  the  assUtance  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  in  charitable  InsUtutlons.  includ- 
ing hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy  per- 
sons are  served.  In  the  case  of  food  com- 
modities donated  pursuant  to  elatise  (3)  of 
thU  subsection,  the  Secretary  shaU  (1)   ob- 
tain such  assurances  as  he  deems  necessary 
that  the  reclplenu  thereof  vrtll  not  diminish 
their  normal  expenditures  for  food  by  reason 
of  such  donation;  and  (2)  make  available  In 
assisting   needy  families   and  households  a 
sufflclent    quantity    axtd    variety    of    nutri- 
tionally balanced  foods  at  a  sufllcJent  num- 
b«   of  locations   as  he  deems  necessary  to 
provide  recipients  thereof  with  at  least  tbe 
minimum  daily  nutriUonal  allowances  rec- 
ommended by  competent  nutrition  authority. 
In  order   to  facilitate   the   appropriate   dis- 
posal of  such  commodities,  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  estimate  and  announce 
the  quantity  of  such  commodlUes  which  he 
anUdpatea  will  become  available  for  distri- 
bution under  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection." 
(c)    Such  sectUm  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
aa  follows  : 

"(bj     If    the    SUte,    Federal,    or    private 
agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the  proper 
State  or  Federal  authority  iinder  clause  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  have  failed 
to  provide  an  adequate  food  commodity  dls- 
trlbuUon  program,  or  a  food  stamp  program 
under  authority  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1064.  as  antended,  to  meet  the  needs  of  needy 
persons    on    any    Indian    reservation    or    in 
any   State    or   political    subdivision    thereof 
within  one  hundred  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of   enactment  of  this  subsecUon,   the 
Secretary  shall  prompUy  establish  on  such 
Indian  reservation  or  In  any   State  or  po- 
llUcal  subdivision   thereof   such  food  com- 
modity distribuUon  outlets  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  properly  meet  the  food  needs  of  such 
persona.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  apfMoprlate 
establishment  of  such  food  commodity  dis- 
tribution outlets,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  any  private  person,  business 
entity,  or  nonprofit  organizauon   which  he 
deems  competent,  for  tbe  receipt,  storage  and 
distribuUon   of   such   food   commodlUes  in 
accordance  vrith  such  rules  ajid  reguiaUons 
as   the   Secretary   may    prescribe:    Provided, 
however,  That  In  any  such  contractual  ar- 
rangements,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
(1)    such    oommodttles   are  made  available 
without  regard  to  race,  color.  reUglon,  or  na- 
Uonal  origin  oi  the  redplenta.  and  (3)   the 
recipient*  ot  anch  commodltte*  are  infonned 
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that  such  commodities  have  been  donated 
by  the  Federal  Government." 


S   340— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING    TO     DEVELOPMENT     OF 
MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL  HABI- 
TAT    IN     MIDDLE     RIO     GRANDE 
VALLEY,  N.  MEX. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
restoration  and  development  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  habitat  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  N.  Mex.  This  would  be 
accomplished  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  migratory  bird  treaties  with 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
is  identical  to  S.  1612,  which  I  introduced 
last  Congress  and  which  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1967.  Unfortunately,  final  action 
was  never  taken  on  the  previous  bill. 
However,  with  the  benefit  of  hearings 
already  held  on  the  measure,  it  is  my 
hope  that  prompt  action  might  be  forth- 
coming this  session  on  my  hew  measure. 
Mr.  President,  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
as  you  know,  courses  through  New  Mex- 
ico from  north  to  south.  It  has,  in  times 
past  and  to  some  extent  presently,  been 
a  source  of  damaging  floods.  In  response 
to  this  problem  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
improvement    was    authorized    by    the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948.  Subsequently, 
new  problems  developed  in  this  growing 
heartland  of  New  Mexico,  so  that  new 
projects  were  authorized  to  cope  with 
them.  As  part  of  the  overall  plan,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  carried  out 
a  number  of  operations  designed  to  as- 
sist the  agricultural  efforts  in  the  valley. 
These  improvements  Include  irrigation 
and  drainage  works,  channel  rectifica- 
tion,   and    rehabilitation    of    irrigated 


areas. 

Although  the  management  of  our 
water  resource  has  thus  progressed  well, 
there  still  exists  at  least  one  major  flaw 
in  the  overall  project.  In  managing  the 
resource  well  for  man,  the  fate  of  wild- 
life has  been  seriously  jeopardized.  The 
once  abundant  marshes  rich  with  food, 
and  the  many  pools  of  still  water  for 
resting  have  been  nearly  eliminated,  so 
that  the  ability  of  the  valley  to  support 
the  massive  flights  of  migratory  water- 
fowl in  the  central  flyix'ay  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

The  situation  which  has  now  developed 
was  forecast  by  responsible  officials  at 
both  the  State  and  Federal  level  at  the 
time  the  original  plans  were  being  for- 
mulated. Unfortunately,  what  developed 
was  a  virtual  Ignoring  by  the  develop- 
ment agencies  of  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits. Deprived  of  an  appropriate  place  to 
live,  the  waterfowl  could  do  nothing  but 
migrate  or  face  extinction.  The  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Valley  is  typical  of  the 
national  problem  of  shrinking  wildlife 
habitat. 

The  Rio  Grande  between  Cochitl  and 
Socorro,  N.  Mex. — a  distance  of  130 
miles — once  had  many  backwater  and 
swampy   overflow    areas.   The   Federal 


Government,  and  to  some  degree  non- 
Federal  interests,  have  altered  the  river 
channel,  the  overfiows,  and  the  seasonal 
flows  in  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  coiu-se 
of  water  development  programs.  More 
than   8,000   acres  of  former  waterfowl 
habitat  have  been  lost  during  the  past  25 
years.  During  periods  of  low  flow,  some 
portions  of  the  river  channel  continue 
to  provide  surface-water  resting  areas 
and    bank-resting    space;    but    feeding 
areas  for  waterfowl  and  hunting  areas 
for  the  public  have  greatly  diminished. 
The  remalnhig  habitat  is  today  con- 
centrated to  a  large  degree  in  the  Bosque 
del    Apache    National    Wildlife    Refuge 
below  Socorro  and  three  State  waterfowl 
management    areas   close    to    La    Joya, 
Belen,  and  Bernardo,  N.  Mex.  The  State 
of  New  Mexico  has  invested  heavily  in 
an  effort  to  protect  this  habitat. 

By  early  1967,  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  these  State  waterfowl  areas, 
which  total  5.230  acres,  had  over  the  past 
decade  cost  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
$375,000.  Additionally,  over  $63,000  had 
been  sE>ent  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. This  investment  in  wildlife,  com- 
ing from  State  funds  and  from  Federal 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act  funds,  repre- 
sents the  Umlt  of  the  State's  ability  to 
remedy  waterfowl  habitat  loss  over  the 
period.  It  falls  short,  however,  of  meeting 
the  needs  for  habitat  restoration  result- 
ing to  a  large  degree  from  Federal  water 
de%'elopments  in  the  valley. 

At  the  1,600-acre  Bernardo  site,  the 
New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and 
Fish  committed  itself  to  purchase  the 
land  at  an  additional  cost  of  $160,000 
rather  than  continue  leasing  it,  as  had 
been  the  case. 

There  is  need  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  at  a  cost  of  over  $344,- 
350.  Irrigation,  using  concrete  lined 
ditches  and  underground  plpehnes,  is  the 
reason  for  the  high  cost,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  in  light  of  water  scarcity 
and  soil  types,  no  other  method  is  feas- 
ible. 

The  Bernardo  area,  when  developed, 
would  serve  as  part  of  an  integrated 
management  complex.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture at  Bernardo  woiild  provide  adequate 
food  for  thousands  of  wintering  water- 
fowl, while  the  La  Joya  area  5  miles  to 
the  south  would  provide  about  600  acres 
of  ponded  water  for  resting  space.  The 
feasibility  of  such  a  management  tech- 
nique has  been  shown  by  the  patterns 
that  have  already  developed  in  the  area. 
There  is  also  need  for  at  least  one  addi- 
tional habitat  area  north  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  A  200-acre  area,  well  suited  for 
waterfowl,  has  been  located  near  the 
Angostura  diversion  dam.  Some  45  acres 
of  tax  delinquent  land  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  department  and  then  the 
remaining  area  would  be  made  available 
by  the  conservancy  district  which  now 
owns  it. 

Development  cost  for  this  latter  area, 
once  acquired,  is  estimated  at  $83,000; 
This  would  cover  expenses  of  leveling, 
ditching,  fencing,  pond  construction,  and 
other  related  costs. 

Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the  Bernardo 
and  Angostura  habitat  restoration  proj- 
ects Is  approximately  $430,000,  the 
amount  caUed  for  by  my  bilL  This  bill 


would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to 
provide  for  realization  of  these  projects. 
Under  this  program  the  necessary  devel- 
opment could  be  carried  out  on  the  lands 
acquired  by  the  State.  The  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  any  facilities  would 
be  borne  by  the  State. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  bill 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  bene- 
ficial cooperative  action  on  the  part  of 
both  State  and  Federal  Government. 
Successful  completion  of  the  project  will 
engender  rewards  not  only  within  New 
Mexico,  but  throughout  the  central  fly- 
way.  I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  meas- 
ure by  this  Congress.  There  has  already 
been  more  than  sufficient  consideration 
and  too  much  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  the  text  of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and   summary   will  be   printed   in   the 

R.ECORD 

The  bill  (S.  340)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  restoration  and  development  of 
migratory  waterfowl  habitat  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley,  N.  Mex.  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  mi- 
gratory bird  treaties  with  Canada  and 
Mexico,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered   to  be  printed   in  the  Recokd. 

as  follows : 

S.  340 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  fur- 
therance of  the  migratory  bird  treaties  with 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  lor  the  purpose  of 
restoring   and   developing   migratory    water- 
fowl habitat  In  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  New  Mexico,  which  has  been  diminished 
because  of  water  resource  developments  and 
other  causes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  habitat  restora- 
tion  and   development.   Including  the   con- 
struction  of    needed    facilities    in    the    area 
between    the    Cochitl    diversion    dam    and 
Socorro,  New  Mexico,   on  lands  that  either 
are  owned  by  the  State  or  are  leased  by  the 
State  for  waterfowl  purposes  for  not  less  than 
fifty  years,  and  for  which  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  the  benefit  of  migratory  water- 
fowl  and   other   wildlife    Is   available.   Such 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring any  lands  or  interests  therein  and 
any  water  rights  for  such  lands  and  the  op- 
eration  and   maintenance   of   any   lacllitles 
thereon  shall  be  borne  solely  by  the  State. 

Sec  2  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $430,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be  available 
until  expended. 

The     summary     presented     by     Mr. 

Montoya  is  as  follows: 

Summary  op  S.  340 

(A  bm  introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  M. 
MoNTOTA  (Democrat,  New  Mexico)  to  pro- 
vide for  wildlife  restoraUon  In  the  middle 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  N.  Mex.) 

PROVISIONS  or  BILI. 

(A)  Authoriaes  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  carry   out  habitat 
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(A)  The  Middle 
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NEW  MEXICO 


(A>  Bosque  del  ^ache  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (5,230  acre*):  The  State  of  New 
Mexico- expended  $3t5.000  over  the  past  dec- 
ade in  acquiring  an*  developing  this  refuge. 
An  additional  963 .000  has  been  spent  for 
operation  and  malnosnance. 

(B)  Bernardo  Site  (1,600  acres) :  The  State 
of  New  Mexico  has  lommltted  Itself  to  pur- 
chase the  land  rather  than  continue  to  lease 
It  at  a  cost  to  It  of  eil  10,000. 

(C)  Angostura  Diversion  Dam  Site  (200 
acres)  :  Area  being  acquired. 

NECESSART  RESTORATION  MEASt7RES  MADE 
POSSIBLE    BT    S.    340 

(A)  Bernardo  Slt^  (1.600  acres):  $344,350 
needed  to  complete  jthe  development  of  the 
area.  I 

(B)  Angostura  Diversion  Dam  Site  (200 
acres)  :  $83,000  reqi4red  for  development  of 
site. 


5.  057, 


The  benefits  of 
satlon,  pension,  h 
tion  and  training 
ance,  to  name  a  fe 
legislation  enacte 
fulfilling  our  oblii 


S.  341.  S.  356.  S.  1357,  S.  358— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BJn.T.S  RELATING  TO 
ADDITIONAL  DISABLED  VETER- 
ANS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a 
grateful  Government  has  provided  much 
in  the  way  of  reacljustment  benefits  for 
the  men  and  women  who  have  become 
disabled  as  the  retult  of  their  military 
service  in  the  Arm;d  Forces  of  this  Na- 
tion and  for  their  widows,  children  and 
dependent  parents. 

Ich  I  speak,  compen- 
bspitallzation,  educa- 
)ome  loans  and  insur- 
are  the  end  result  of 
by  the  Congress  in 
ition  to  assure  that 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in 
the  cause  of  freedim  will  never  be  for- 
gotten or  neglected! 

In  assessing  the  epcisting  veterans'  pro- 
grams, th-  Advisory  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
reached  tho  unanimous  conclusion  that 
veterans'  programs,  as  they  currently  ex- 
ist, are  fulfilling  a 
tion's  responsibilitj 
their  dependents 
The  Commission 


arge  part  of  the  Na- 
to  its  veterans  and 

also  concluded  that 
veterans   with   disabilities   Incurred   in 


service  in  time  of 


great  national  peril, 


should  be  given  flrsi  priority  in  the  range 
of  special  programs, 


In  recognition  of  our  country's  com- 
mitment to  its  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  improye  certain  service-con- 
nected benefits  and  reemphasize  the 
priority  for  benefits  that  service-incurred 
disabilities  should  receive. 

The  first  of  these  bUls.  Mr.  President, 
will  correct  a  defect  in  present  law  which 
provides  that  a  disability  which  has  been 
continuously  rated  at  or  above  a  certain 
"percentage"  for  20  or  more  years  shall 
not  thereafter  be  rated  at  a  lesser  "per- 
centage" except  upon  the  showing  that 
the  rating  was  based  on  fraud. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  88-445,  Mr. 
President,  the  Congress  mistakenly  used 
the  word  "percentage"  rather  than  the 
term  "evaluation"  and  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  its  application  of  the  law  has 
denied  the  20-year  protection  to  disabled 
veterans  who  are  receiving  special 
monthly  compensation  for  statutory 
awards  under  subparagraphs  (k) 
through  (s)  of  section  314,  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  VA's  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  in  this  Instance,  repre- 
sents a  contradiction  of  the  true  and 
basic  purpose  of  the  stature.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  was  ever  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  deny  the  protective  feature 
of  the  law  to  those  whose  service-con- 
nected wounds  and  injuries  involve  the 
most  seriously  disabling  conditions  of  all. 

The  first  bill  I  introduce  at  this  time 
will  correct  this  intolerable  situation  by 
amending  section  110  of  title  3S,  United 
States  Code  by  striking  out  the  word 
"percentage"  each  time  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "evalua- 
tion" thus  insuring  preservation  of  all 
disability  compensation  evaluations  In 
effect  for  20  or  more  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  bill 
'S.  341)  to  amend  section  110  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  insure  preserva- 
tion of  all  disability  compensation  evalu- 
ations in  effect  for  20  or  more  years, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  341 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive August  19,  1964,  section  110  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "percentage"  each  time  it  occurs  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "evaluation". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  My  second  bill.  Mr. 
President,  will  correct  an  inequity  in 
present  law  which  came  about  through 
enactment  of  Public  Law  90-77.  This  law 
expanded  the  veterans'  benefits  program 
by  adding  a  new  concept  with  regard  to 
death  payments  to  widows  whose  hus- 
bands died  as  the  result  of  non-service- 
connected  caiises. 

Public  Law  90-77  provides  that  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  to  a 


widow  who  is  In  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance  is  to  be  increased  by  $50.  It  is 
apparent  that  there  exists  in  this  area, 
a  situation  In  which  some  widows  whose 
husbands  have  died  as  the  direct  result 
of  service-incurred  disabilities  are  not 
furnished  an  important  financial  benefit 
which  is  nevertheless  available  to  cer- 
tain widows  whose  husbands'  death  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  perform- 
ance of  military  service.  Enactment  of 
my  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  rectify  this 
discriminatory   feature   of   the   law. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  356)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  in- 
creased dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation to  widows  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  356 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  13  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  to  the  end  thereof: 
"§  418.   Aid   and   attendance  allowance 

"If  any  widow  is  entitled  to  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  under  this  sub- 
section and  is  in  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  the  monthly  rate  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payable  to  her 
shall  be  Increased  by  $75.". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  My  third  bill,  Mr. 
President,  is  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
a  long  delayed,  and  well  deserved  in- 
crease, to  service  connected  disabled  vet- 
erans entitled  to  the  statutory  award 
payable  imder  subparagraph  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 314,  title  38,  United  States  Code  for 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  single  extrem- 
ity or  organ.  Although  the  basic  rates  of 
disability  compensation  have  been  in- 
creased several  times  over  the  past  few 
years,  the  rate  for  this  special  award 
has  not  been  increased  in  the  past  16 
years.  On  July  1,  1952,  there  was  a  small 
increase  of  $5  per  month  over  the  rate 
which  had  prevailed  since  September  1, 
1946.  In  short,  there  has  been  a  $5  in- 
crease in  22  years. 

The  conditions  which  are  the  basis  for 
these  statutory  awards  include  disabili- 
ties that  can  never  be  adequately  com- 
pensated for  in  terms  of  monetary  bene- 
fits. Not  only  is  physical  ability  impaired, 
but  the  traumatic  effects  of  the  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  an  extremity  have  been 
tremendously  adverse  for  many  individ- 
uals. 

For  some  disabled  veterans,  the  statu- 
tory award  is  all  or  a  major  portion  of 
the  actual  compensation  they  receive. 
As  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  substan- 
tially since  these  awards  were  last  in- 
creased in  1952,  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.357)  to  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the  stat- 
utoiy  rates  for  anatomical  loss  or  loss 
of  use  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  waa 
rec^v^d  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
lo  the  committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

^°"°*^^  S.  357 

RP  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of%J^elTtatir>es\f  the  United  State,  o 
Jmcrica   in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 

subsection  (k)  of  «<="°'»  ^^j*  °bv  "mklng 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  '>tr«i°^B 
"34T-  Wherever  It  appears  in  such  subsec- 
tlon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $76  . 


410(a)    of   title  38.   United   State*   Coda.   U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  When  any  veteran  dies  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966,  from  servlce-connect«l  or  com- 
pensable dlsabimy.  or  was  In  receipt  ol  or 
enUtled  to  receive  compensaUon  at  time  of 
death  for  a  service-connected  disability 
permanently  and  totally  disabling  for  twenty 
or  more  years,  the  Administrator  shall  pay 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
his  widow,  chUdren,  and  parents.  The  stand- 
ards and  criteria  lor  determining  whether  or 
not  a  disability  Is  service-connected  shall  be 
those  applicable  under  chapter  11  of  thla 
title.  Where  death  occurs  as  a  result  ol  acci- 
dental catises  having  no  relationship  to  the 
service-connected  disability,  thU  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply." 


Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  and  last  biU  which  I  introduce 
now.  Mr.  President,  would  make  eUgible 
for  service-connected  death  benefits  the 
widows  of  veterans  who  at  the  time  of 
death  were  receiving  compensaUon  for 
a  total  disabiUty  which  was  Permanent 
in  nature  and  so  rated  for  a  period  of  20 
or  more  years. 

With  respect  to  this  proposal,  there  are 
a  number  of  widows  of  sei-vice-connected 
seriously  disabled  veterans  who  do  not 
qualify  for  dependency  and  mdemmty 
compensation  because  the  precise  cai^ 
of  death  cannot  be  directly  related  to  the 
veteran's  service-connected  disability,  i 
beUeve  these  widows  to  be  deserving  of 
special  consideration  since  they  were 
constrained  to  provide  what  amounted 
to  aid  and  attendance  in  connection  witn 
the  long  period  of  ill  health  suffered  by 
their  veteran  husbands. 

Moreover,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
any  veteran  who  enduied  the  agony  of 
total  physical  incapacity  for  20  years 
should,  for  as  long  as  he  lives  thereafter, 
have  assurance  that  upon  his  death  his 
widow  will  be  provided  for  through  pay- 
ments of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation.  It  should  not  really  mat- 
ter how  the  veteran  died,  but  how  he 
lived,  and  if  he  was  a  100-percent  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  war  veteran  for 
20  years,  then  his  wife  played  a  very 
great  part  in  his  living  which  ought  to 
be  more  fully  recognized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  tliis  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  358).  to  amend  section 
410(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  to  certain 
survivors  of  deceased  veterans  who  were 
rated  100  percent  disabled  by  reason  of 
service-connected  disabilities  for  20  or 
more  years,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  358 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


c;    343_INTR0DUCTI0N  OF  BILL  TO 
"designate   HIGHWAY   BETWEEN 
LAS  CRUCES,  N.  MEX.,  AND  AMA- 
RILLO  TEX.,  AS  PART  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE 
AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senator  Yar- 
borouch,   a  bill   to   designate   approxi- 
mately 301  miles  of  US.  Highway  70  in 
New  Mexico  and  approximately  98  miles 
of  U  S.  Highway  60  in  Texas  as  part  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  Highway  70  runs  from 
Las   Cruces,   N.   Mex.,   through   Clovis. 
N  Mex    to  the  New  Mexico-Texas  bor- 
der. Highway  60  picks  up  at  this  point 
and  runs  to  AmarUlo,  Tex.  .^     ^.     , 

Mr  President,  this  measure  is  idenUcai 
to  S  3675  which  I  introduced  on  June  21, 
1968  and  which  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  At  the  time 
of  introducing  S.  3675,  I  made  some  re- 
marks which  I  would  hke  to  refer  to 
again  because  they  are  very  appropriate 
to  the  consideration  of  my  new  measure 
by  the  91st  Congress: 

Mr  President,  In  1947,  this  country  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  Impor- 
tant ventures  which  It  had  ever  "^derteken 
when,  in  compliance  with  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1944,  general  locations  of  37,700 
miles  to  city-to-city  routes  of  the  Interstate 
system  were  officially  designated.  Thus,  did 
we  begin  the  vital  work  of  connecting  by 
routes  as  direct  as  practicable,  the  prlncipa 
metropolitan  areas,  cities,  and  industrial 
centere.  to  serve  the  national  delense.  and 
to  connect  at  suitable  border  points  with 
routes  of  continental  importance  in  tne 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico 


Since    then,    tlie    Interstate    System 
designations  had   been  increased  to  a 
limitation  of  41,200  miles.  Last  session, 
you  will  recall.  Congress  provided  for  an 
additional  1.500  miles  to  be  added  to  the 
present  system  in  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  The  newly  authorized 
mileage   was   to    permit   completion    of 
small  segments  of  highways  necessary  to 
connect  two  previously  authorized  inter- 
state highways  and  for  other  special  and 
unique  instances.  It  was  not  authorized 
and  not  meant  to  be  used  for  Uie  further 
expansion     or     designation     of     large 
amounts  of  mileage  such  as  I  seek  m  my 

bill.  -v. 

Although,  when  completed,  the  au- 
thorized mileage  will  represent  only  a 
little  over  1  percent  of  the  Nation  s  total 
road  mileage,  it  will  Unk  together  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  cities  havmg  a 


population  of  50,000  or  more,  and  will 
carry  over  20  percent  of  all  highway 
traffic.  The  importance  of  this  system  of 
roads  to  big  and  little  communities  alike, 
to  rural  and  urban  communities,  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  over 
emphasized.  We  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  mobile  society  and  the  need  for 
an  improved  and  expanded  road  system 
for  our  continued  growth  has  long  been 
recognized. 

The  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  the  designation  of  Inter- 
state System  routes  were  essentially  the 
same  as  used  to  determine  the  system 
recommended  in  a  1944  report.  "Inter- 
regional Highways"— House  Document 
No  379,  78th  Congress,  second  session- 
made  by  the  President's  National  Inter- 
regional Highway  Commission.  They  in- 
cluded" First,  importance  to  national 
defense;  second,  system  Integration— the 
value  of  the  route  as  a  connector  be- 
tween numerous  centers  of  population 
and  industry  which  generate  inter- 
regional traffic;  third,  importance  to 
industry— meeting  the  transportation 
requirements  of  the  manufactunng. 
agricultural,  mining  and  forestry  enter- 
prises in  the  area  traversed;  and.  fourUi. 
importance  to  rural  and  mban  popula- 

f  can  think  of  no  single  liighway  that 
more  adequately  meets  the  above  speci- 
fications than  that  highway  covered  by 
the  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today.  The  length  of  the  proposed  route 
would  involve  301  miles  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexic(^U.S.  Highway  70  from  Las 
Cruces  to  Clovis— and  98  miles  in  the 
State  of  Texas— U.S.  Highway  60  from 
the     New     Mexico-Texas     border     to 
Amarillo.  Tex.  It  would  ser^'e   10  mili- 
tary installations  which  are  situated  at 
close  proximity  to  the  proposed  route. 
Designation  of   this  route  would  form 
an  important  diagonal  connection  be  _ 
tween  Interstate,  10.  Interstate  25    and 
Interstate  40.  It  would  be  of  invaluable 
economic  importance  to  the  entire  area. 
It  is  the  most  common  route  used   co 
travel  from  the  most  populated  areas  oi 
the  Texas  Panhandle  to  Las  Cruces.  N. 
Mex.    and  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  it  would 
serve  a  vast  rural  area. 

Mr  President,  I  recognize  the  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  some  in  Congress 
to  auUiorize  additional  designations  pnoi 
to  the  expiration  of  the  presently  auth- 
orized system  in  1972.  However  I  wish 
to  exDlore  with  the  membere  of  theSub- 
committee  on  Roads  of  the  Public  Wori^ 
Co^ttee,  as  well  as  with  all  my  col- 
leagues, the  merits  of  my  proposal  m  the 
hopi  that  we  may  be  able  to  enact  this 
bUl  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  once  again  commend  t'le 
Highway  70  Interstate  Association  head- 
Slrtered  in  Roswell.  N.  Mex..  which  ha. 
spearheaded  the  effort  to  explore  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  and  which  hab 
Sade  a  solid  c^e  for  the  enactment  of 

'^S?ftaSt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Highway  70  Ass«:iaUon  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Nlr 
President.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
Sat  the  t^xt  of  my  bUl  he  pmited  in  t^ 
RECORD  immediately  following  the  ex 
cerpts  from  this  report. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  bf  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom   a   Hcport   Prepared   bt  the 
hichwat  70  intemtate  associatiow  on  "a 
Proposai,  To  Incorporate  U.S.  Hichwat  70 
Into  the  Nationul  System  or  Interstate 
AND  Defense  Hi4hwatb" 
Directly  or  Indlitectly.  every   New  Mexico 
citizen  has  a  stake!  In  the  roads  and  streets 
that  permit  motor-tfehlcle  travel  throughout 
the   state.   Whether    we   drive    to    work,    to 
school,   to  church,]  to   market,   whether   we 
merely  avail  ourseljres  of  the  services  made 
possible  by  usable  lioads,  or  earn  a  livelihood 
from  travel  of  othets,  we  are  both  contribu- 
tors and  beneficiaries. 

Since  the  passage  of  Che  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  t  le  crucial  importance  of 
safe  and  rapid  bightvay  transportation  for  an 
expanding  economy  and  national  defense  has 
been  repeatedly  sttressed.  In  a  society  so 
largely  dei>endent  on  the  constant  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  the  value  of  good  roads  can 
scarcely  be  questioned. 

Especially  In  a  sti  ite  like  New  Mexico,  with 
its  vast  area,  its  tugged  terrain,  its  many 
remote  settlement^  and  relatively  limited 
rail  and  air  faciUtlis,  the  need  for  adequate 
highvrays  is  undeb^table.  Without  them,  we 
cannot  develop  ouf  natural  resources  for  a 
heal  thy- -economic  ^owth.  Nor  can  we  pro- 
vide f«»-our  populiitlon  essential  access  to 
educational  institutions,  medical  care,  rec- 
reational areas,  anci  business  activity. 

The  proposal  to  ^corporate  U.S.  Highway 
60  from  Amarlllo,  Tfexas  to  Texlco,  New  Mex- 
ico with  U.S.  Hlghwjiy  70  from  their  Junction 
at  Texlco  to  Las  Oruces,  New  Mexico  into 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  Is  the  most  common  route 
used  to  travel  from  the  heaviest  populated 
areas  of  the  midweet  to  the  EU  Paso,  Texas 
area.  It  is  also  the  jdeal  connection  between 
the  midwest  and  Sojuthern  California  In  cold 
weather  months,  'the  designation  of  this 
route  on  the  Interstate  System  to  Increase 
ease  of  travel  and  decrease  travel  time  would 
be  of  economic  value  to  each  city,  town  and 
village  located  on  the  route,  and  to  the 
traveler  as  well.         I 

The  portion  of  this  highway  from  Amarll- 
lo, Texas  to  Clovlsj  New  Mexico  is  far  su- 
perior to  m'TSt  of  the  remaining  section  con- 
tinuing to  Las  Graces,  New  Mexico.  Most 
construction  recently  completed,  and  pro- 
granuned,  from  Amkrlllo  to  the  Texas  state 
line  meets  Interstate  standards.  It  Isu-gely 
remains  a  problem  Within  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  (US.  Hlghvjay  70)  to  adopt  Inter- 
state standards.  Comparatively  speaking, 
rights  of  way  costs  »ould  not  be  excessive  In 
all  but  limited  aseai. 

The  relevance  of  placing  this  route  on  the 
Interstate  System  tto  the  National  Defense 
of  the  nation  should  be  emphasized.  Six  Im- 
portant military  anfl  space  installations  are 
situated  at  close  proximity  on  the  proposed 
route:  Amarlllo  Alf  Force  Base,  Amarlllo, 
Texas;  Reese  Air  Forte  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas; 
Cannon  Air  Force  Bfese,  Clovls,  New  Mexico; 
Holloman  Air  Force]  Base.  Alamogordo.  New 
Mexico.  White  San*  Proving  Grounds,  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico;]  NASA,  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico. 

Close  to  the  tenilnus  of  this  route  are 
other  important  military  installations:  The 
Atomic  Energy  Com|nission  Project  at  Pan- 
tex  and  the  largest  helium  production  cen- 
ter in  the  United  $tates  are  both  located 
near  Amarlllo,  Texai.  El  Paso.  Texas  Is  the 
home  of  the  U.S.  Aijmy  Air  Defense  Center, 
Port  Bliss.  Biggs.  A*my  Air  Base  and  Wil- 
liam Beaumont  General  Hospital. 

The  White  Sands  MlssUe  Range.  New  Mex- 
ico. Is  the  largest  all  I  land  missile  test  center 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Americas 
first  of  three  national  ranges.  White  Sands 
is  operated  by  the  Aiiny.  for  the  Department 
of  r>efense  to  suppot  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
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Force  mlasUe  programs,  and  projects  for  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(N.A.S.A.)  and  other  government  agencies. 

This  100  mile  long — 40  mile  wide  range 
extends  from  north  of  El  Paso  to  south  of 
Albuquerque,  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles 
or  2,560,000  acres  (larger  than  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined ) . 

The  range  was  established  on  July  0,  1946, 
designated  National  Range  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  1962,  and  the  name  was 
changed  from  "White  Sands  Proving 
Grounds"  to  "White  Sands  Missile  Range"  In 
1968.  During  the  years  "W.S-M.R.  has  served 
the  three  military  services  as  the  largest  and 
most  highly  Instrumented  overland  test 
facility  in  our  free  world. 

While  missile  testing  remains  W.S.M.R. 
primary  function,  it  also  supports  technical 
developments  by  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Defense  (Advanced  Research  Projects — 
Agency.  A.R.P.A.)  and  NS.A.  including  Proj- 
ect Apollo  and  Mercury. 

Holloman  Missile  Development  Center  is 
the  outgrowth  of  Alamogordo  Army  Air  Field 
constructed  In  1942.  Today,  Holloman  con- 
sists of  four  major  quadrants,  covering  49.081 
acres  containing  1126  buildings. 

The  primary  Importance  of  highway  trans- 
portation to  national  defense  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956.  Paralleling  U.S.  Highway  70  between 
Amarlllo,  Texas  and  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico 
and  El  Paso.  Texas  there  are  10  military  con- 
nected Installations.  The  length  of  this  pro- 
posed route  would  involve  301  miles  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  98  miles  In  Texas, 
for  a  total  of  399  miles. 

Highway  transportation  makes  every  com- 
munity, regardless  of  size  or  accessibility,  a 
potential  arsenal  of  supply  for  our  forces  of 
national  defense.  This  mobility  of  manpower. 
suppUes  and  weapons  Is  of  Indispensable  mil- 
itary importance.  The  provision  of  logistical 
support  for  the  military  establishment  of  the 
magnitude  now  considered  necessary.  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  upon  high- 
ways. One  cannot  deny  the  Importance  of 
the  designation  which  would  form  an  Im- 
portant diagonal  connection  between  Inter- 
state Route  10  and  Interstate  25  in  New 
Mexico,  and  Interstate  40  In  Texas. 

Population  explosion  in  metropolitan  areas 
has  created  a  greater  need  and  demand  for 
sun  and  space  contact  with  nature.  Bigger 
paychecks,  longer  vacations  and  improved 
transportation  are  making  It  possible  for 
more  people  to  satisfy  that  desire. 

It  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  traf- 
fic counts  that  more  than  14  million  visitors 
came  to  New  Mexico  last  year  and  left  nearly 
$400  million  In  our  state.  That  was  60  per- 
cent more  than  the  total  value  of  mineral 
production  in  the  state  in  1965.  a  record 
year. 

Surveys  taken  around  New  Mexico  Indicate 
that  tourist  business  will  be  even  greater. 
Visitor  counts  at  State.  Parks  were  up  almost 
50  percent,  and  gasoline  tax  revenues  register 
record  totals. 

The  Land  of  Enchantment  especially  serves 
as  a  year  round  vacation  playground  for 
people  living  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas. Within  500  miles  of  the  center  of  New 
Mexico  there  are  17  metropolitan  areas  with 
a  total  population  of  more  than  six  million 
people.  They  are  eager  prospects  for  the 
hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  water  sports,  scenic 
driving,  picnicking  and  camping  that  this 
state  can  provide  in  abundance.  New  Mexico 
Itself  has  changed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
society.  A  generation  ago,  only  a  third  of 
this  state's  population  lived  in  urban  areas. 
It  is  now  two-thirds  and  it  is  estimated  that 
by  1980  about  75  percent  will  be  residents 
of  cities  and  towns. 

The  attraction  of  new  industries  and  the 
expansion  of  old  ones  have  brightened  the 


state's  economic  picture.  Over  the  years.  New 
Mexico  has  developed  a  tax  structure  which 
offers  a  favorable  tax  climate  for  industry. 
New  Mexico  has  the  lowest  state  and  local 
per  capita  tax  burden  in  the  west.  In  1957 
the  one  fourth  of  one  percent  gross  receipts 
tax  on  manufacturing  was  repealed.  This  was 
followed  In  1963  with  the  repeal  of  the  one- 
eighth  percent  tax  on  wholesaling  and  the 
passage  of  the  Freeport  law,  which  exempts 
all  commodities  moving  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  stored  In  the  state  by  parties  out- 
side of  the  state,  from  ad  valorem  taxation. 
Property  tax  rates  in  New  Mexico  compare 
well  on  the  national  basis.  The  State  Consti- 
tution limits  the  rate  of  20  dollars  per  thou- 
sand dollars  of  valuation  for  general  govern- 
ment purposes. 

These  factors  are  inducements  for  indus- 
try and  manufacturing  firms  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  New  Mexico.  The  state's  quest 
for  Industrial  expansion  is  rich  in  profit 
potential. 

The  areas  Involved  In  the  designation  are 
rich  in  agriculture,  cattle  feeding,  manufac- 
turing, mining  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services 

The  oil  Industry  in  New  Mexico  pays  a  tax 
bill  which  Is  larger  than  any  other  Industry 
in  the  state,  and  most  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields 
and  oil  and  gas  production  are  located  In 
southeastern  New  Mexico.  These  economic 
operations  depend  on  one  point  or  many 
points  on  highway  transportation. 

Recently  an  Associated  Press  survey  Indi- 
cated the  nation's  new  highway  system  is 
doing  for  some  communities  Just  what  the 
railroad  did  100  years  ago.  Cities  along  the 
Interstate  Systems  are  growing  and  nearly 
everybody  agrees  that  the  designation  of 
U.S.  70  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System  will 
provide  this  area  with  heavy  transportation 
facilities  to  move  materials  and  products  of 
Industry  to  the  market  areas. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  343)  to  provide  that  the 
highway  known  as  U.S.  Highway  No.  70 
between  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  shall  be  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Montoya,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yarborouch,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  highway 
known  as  United  States  Highway  Numbered 
70,  extending  approximately  three  hundred 
and  one  miles  from  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico, 
through  Clovls,  New  Mexico,  to  the  New 
Mexico-Texas  border,  and  United  States 
Highway  Numbered  60,  extending  approxi- 
mately ninety-eight  miles  from  the  New 
Mexico- Texas  border  to  Amarillo,  Texas,  shall 
be  designated  under  the  provisions  of  section 
103(d)  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
as  part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways.  The  authorized  mile- 
age of  such  system  is  increased  by  the  mile- 
age designated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


S.  344— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON 
POTASH  IMPORT  QUOTA  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Congress  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a  very  real 
and  present  threat  to  the  domestic  pot- 
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Mh  Industry  of  thla  coimtry.  I  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  several  occasions 
and  tertifled  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  trying  vigorously  to  bring 
congressional  action  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem before  a  domestic  Industry  wm  com- 
pletely annihilated.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation—S.  2551— to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. I  was  Instrumental  In  initiating  an 
investigation  by  the  TJS.  Treasury  De- 
partment Into  charges  of  foreign  potash 
dumping  on  the  American  markets.  And 
I  pushed  on  every  front  at  my  disix>sal 
in  an  effort  to  bring  prompt  and  remedial 
action. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  failed  to  take 
final  action  on  my  legislation  and  the 
XJJB.  Treasury  Department's  investiga- 
tion has  moved  slowly.  The  situation 
which  existed  before  has  further  deteri- 
orated. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  almost  2  years  ago,  new  dis- 
coveries of  potash  in  Canada  have  been 
flooding  the  U.S.  markets,  steadily 
squeezing  out  our  domestic  supplies. 

Our  total  imports  of  potash  have 
jumped  from  9  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption in  1960.  to  over  38  percent  of 
domestic  consumption  in  1966 — the  latest 
figures  available  to  me — and  have  prob- 
ably jumped  even  higher  by  now.  This 
increase  has  come  principally  from  Ca- 
nadian Impxjrts,  which  during  the  same 
time  period  jumped  from  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption  to  over 
32  percent. 

American  potash  producers  have  foimd 
it  more  profitable  to  operate  in  Canada 
with  Its  low-cost,  tax-free  inducements, 
than  in  the  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  area  where 
95  percent  of  domestic  production  is 
mined.  Consequently,  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers are  phasing  out  their  operations 
in  the  United  States  and  moving  their 
operations  to  Canada.  To  compound  the 
situation,  potash  imports  are  duty  free, 
making  it  even  more  attractive  for  the 
American  producers  who  are  thinking 
first  of  the  dollar  profit  to  import,  rather 
than  mine  at  home. 

Beginning  with  an  announcement  on 
October  16,  1967,  by  the  U.S.  Borax  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  domestic  producers  have 
annoimced  dramatic  layoffs  in  Carlsbad 
coupled  with  the  phasing  out  of  domestic 
operations.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
total  work  force  engaged  in  domestic 
production  of  potash  have  subsequently 
been  laid  off.  I  pleaded  with  my  col- 
leagues last  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  and  predicted  that  if  we  did  not 
act  expeditiously  that  all  domestic  po- 
tash operations  would  be  phased  out 
by  1970  and  operations  moved  to  Can- 
ada. I  wish  my  prediction  had  been 
wrong,  but  it  Is  coming  to  pass.  It  is  still 
not  too  late;  we  can  still  recover  from 
the  blow  which  has  been  dealt  us.  But 
In  order  to  do  so,  we  cannot  afford  to 
delay  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  never  a  safe  strate- 
gic move  to  make  to  become  completely 
dependent  upon  a  foreign  nation  for  a 
product  which  is  vital  to  our  economy. 
This  is  so  even  if  the  nation  we  become 
dependent  upon  is  a  friendly  one  and 
one  with  which  we  enjoy  the  best  of  rela- 
tions. We  must  preserve  our  own  domes- 
tic indusMes  at  least  to  the  extent  that 


we  do  not  place  ourselves  at  the  mercy 
of  a  foreign  nation. 

Potash  is  one  of  the  three  principal 
ingredients  of  fertilizer,  which  Is  so  vital 
to  our  agricultural  economy.  To  become 
completely  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  our  potash  is  a  thought  too  disquiet- 
ing to  even  contemplate.  Yet,  that  will 
become  a  reality  if  we  do  not  adopt  some 
limitation  on  Imports. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  reintroducing  a 
bill  to  Impose  annual  quotas  on  the  quan- 
tity of  potassium  chloride  or  muriate  of 
potash  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States.  My  bill  proposes  a  quota 
for  each  calendar  of  not  to  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  estimated  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  potassium  chloride  for  such  cal- 
endar year.  Average  per  year  imports  for 
the  7  years  of  1960  through  1966  have 
been  approximately  23  percent  of  the 
average  per  year  domestic  consumption. 
Thus,  my  bill  is  a  completely  fair  and 
equitable  bill  in  all  respects. 

Our  domestic  potash  industry,  based 
in  New  Mexico,  employed  awroximately 
4,000  workers.  It  paid  approximately  $10 
million  in  taxes  a  year,  of  which  about 
$5  million  were  in  Federal  royalties.  It 
has  had  in-State  purchases  of  $25  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  paid  $65  million  in 
freight  charges  yearly.  lU  gross  sales 
have  been  $115  million  a  year,  and  it  has 
had  a  capital  Investment  of  $200  million 
a  year.  Mr.  President,  it  can  once  again 
become  a  healthy  Industry  if  we  will  but 
provide  the  relief  which  is  due. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  strong  and  expand- 
ing U.S.  potash  industry.  It  would  pre- 
vent further  disruption  of  U.S.  markets 
and  would  prevent  further  imemploy- 
ment  of  U.S.  potash  workers.  I  urge  that 
this  measure  get  prompt  action  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  Hearings  have 
already  been  held  in  the  past  Congress 
and,  I  firmly  believe,  a  strong  case  made 
for  the  need  of  the  legislation  which  I 
propose.  Our  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
declare  that  it  is  the  pohcy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  access  to  the  US.  market  for 
foreign  produced  potassium  chloride 
products  shall  be  on  an  equitable  basis. 
This  policy  will  insure  orderly  trade  in 
potassium  chloride  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  344)  to  impose  annual 
quotas  on  the  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride  or  muriate  of  potash  which  may 
be  imported  Into  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  344 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
total  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  which 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1969  or  any  subse- 
quent calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
United  States  consumption  of  potassixun 
chloride  for  such  calendar  year. 


(b)  For  purposes  of  thla  Act.  the  term 
"potassium  chloride"  means  potassium 
chloride  or  muriate  of  potaah  provided  for 
In  item  480.50  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtM. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  before  July  31,  1969.  estimate  the 
United  States  consvimption  of  potassium 
chloride  for  calendar  year  1969  and  there- 
after before  each  subsequent  calendar  year. 
esUmate  the  United  States  consumption  of 
potassium  chloride  for  such  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year,  revise  his  estimate  of 
United  States  consumption  of  potassium 
chloride  for  such  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  his  estimate  for  each  calendar  year 
and  any  revised  estimate  for  such  year  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  President  shall  by  proclamation 
limit  the  total  quantity  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the 
calendar  year  1969  and  each  subsequent  cal- 
endar year,  to  the  quantity  prescribed  for 
such  year  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
based  upon  the  estimates,  or  revised  esti- 
mates, made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  such  year  under  subsection  (a).  In  any 
case  in  which  any  revised  estimate  results 
in  a  quantity  of  potassium  chloride  which 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  which  is  lower  than 
the  quantity  resulting  from  the  original 
estimate  or  a  previous  revised  estimate  for 
such  year,  the  total  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride  which  may  be  imported  during  such 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  quantity 
actually  imported  on  or  before  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  publishes 
such  revised  estimate. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
allocate  the  total  quantity  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride which  may  be  imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  any  calendar  year  among  sup- 
plying countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares 
such  countries  Imported  into  the  United 
States  during  a  representative  period  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary,  except  that  due 
account  may  be  jlven  to  special  factors 
which  have  affected  or  may  affect  trade  in 
potassium  chloride.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  certify  such  allocations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  cawry  out.  and  to  prevent 
circumvention  of,  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(bi  All  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  Act  shall  be  final. 


S.  345— INTRODUCTION  OF  VETER- 
ANS' NURSING  HOME  CARE  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  19.  1964,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  Public  Law  88-450 
which  brought  into  existence  the  vet- 
erans' nursing  home  care  program. 

Because  of  its  very  special  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  America's  aged  and  needy 
veterans,  the  Congress  has,  since  that 
time,  conducted  periodic  reviews  of  the 
operation  of  the  nursing  care  program  to 
improve  its  effectiveness.  Last  year  in 
the  90th  Congress  we  enacted  Public  Law 
90-429  to  increase  the  payments  to  com- 
munity nursing  homes  for  the  care  of 
veteran  patients  and  extended  the  pro- 
gram in  a  meaningful  way  to  veterans 
residing  in  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  through  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-612. 

There  still  remain,  however,  certain 
areas  where  additional  improvements  are 
needed  to  make  the  program  more  pro- 
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ductlve.  One  such  feature  which  requires 
Immediate  modification  relates  to  the  6 
months'  limitation  for  care  in  private 
nurstngr  homes 

Under  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-450 
as  amended,  nursing  home  care  may  not 
generally  be  furnished  in  private  insti- 
tutions for  longer  than  a  6-month  pe- 
riod. This  limitation  was  imposed  on  the 
assumption  that  a  6-month  period  of 
care  would  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  and 
the  VA  could  maintain  a  form  of  admin- 
istrative control  against  excesses  or  waste 
in  relation  to  Jts  budgetary  considera- 
tions. I 

I  regret,  Mr.  t>resident,  that  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  restricted  convales- 
cent period  proVed  to  be  ineffectual  not 
too  long  after  the  program  was  origi- 
nally placed  in  Operation.  In  some  of  the 
more  serious  c»ses,  patients  are  being 
placed  In  nursing  homes  at  VA  expense 
for  the  limited  period.  Some  of  these 
patients,  who  ufere  thought  to  be  ter- 
minal, survive  beyond  the  6  months  and 
must  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense. 
Pamilies  of  these  veterans  in  many  in- 
stances are  reduired  to  make  drastic 
reductions  In  their  mode  of  living  to 
offset,  tills  sudden  added  monthly  finan- 
cial burden. 

The  only  recourse  is  to  have  the  vet- 
eran readmitted  to  a  VA  hospital  for  re- 
ferral back  to  (he  nursing  home.  This 
obviously  Is  an  extremely  bizarre  sys- 
tem which  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. For  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislaUon  which 
would  further  Improve  the  veterans' 
nursing  care  program  by  eliminating  the 
6-month  Hmitatllon  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  in  the  case  of  vet- 
erans with  servide-connected  disabilities. 
Mr.  President,:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tett  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  PRESIDIKO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  la  the  Rjscord. 

The  bill  (S.  346)  to  amend  tiUe  38  of 
the  United  State*  Code  in  order  to  elim- 
inate  the   e-mocth   limitation   on    the 
furnishing  of  nui-sing  home  care  in  the 
case  of  veterans  with  service -connected 
disabilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Cotnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  aiid  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record^  as  follows: 
p.  345 
Be  it  enacted  by'ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o^    the    United    States    o/ 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That   the 
laat  sentence   of  subsection    (a)    of  section 
620  of  UUe  38.  Unit«(d  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "except  where  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Adml|il«trator  a  longer  period 
ts  warranted  In  the  {case  of  any  veteran"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  th(ereof  "except  (A)   in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  ^rtth  a  service-connected 
dlsablUty,  or  (B)   w^ere  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  la  longer  period  is  war- 
ranted In  the  case  bf  any  other  veteran". 
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pay,  by  basing  that  pay,  once  again,  on 
current  active  duty  pay  rates. 

For  more  than  100  years  prior  to  1958, 
military  men  were  recruited  and  con- 
tinued their  military  service  with  a  clear 
understanding  that  their  retirement  pay 
would  be  based  upon  a  percentage  of 
active  duty  pay. 

In  1958,  however,  Congress,  in  enact- 
ing the  pay  bill  of  that  year,  decided  to 
abolish  recomputation  and  to  substitute 
a  cost-of-living  increase  instead. 

Then,  in  1963,  section  6149  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,'  which  guaranteed 
recomputation  as  a  legal  right  was  re- 
pealed and  all  who  have  retired  after 
1963  were  denied  the  right  of  recomputa- 
tion. Thus  under  present  law  we  have  a 
situation  where  a  man  retired  for  dis- 
ability prior  to  a  pay  raise  will  receive 
one  level  of  retired  pay  while  another 
man  with  exactly  the  same  length  of 
service  and  exactly  the  same  disability 
will  receive  a  greater  sum  simply  be- 
cause he  retired  at  a  later  date.  This  is 
an  inequity  which  should  at  once  be 
corrected. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  disability  retired 
pay  should  be  linked  directly  with  active 
duty  pay  and  automatic  adjustments  as- 
sured wherever  the  active  duty  rates  are 
changed.  The  bill  I  introduced  today  will 
accomplish  this  purpose  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  reconsider- 
ing the  recomputation  principle  and  act- 
ing favorably  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  346)  to  provide  for  com- 
putation of  disability  retirement  pay  for 
members  of  the  imiformed  services.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  346 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
pay  of  any  member  or  former  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  heretofore  or  here- 
after retired  or  granted  retirement  pay  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  shall  be  75  per 
centum  of  the  basic  pay  he  would  receive 
were  he  serving  on  active  duty:  Provided. 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  sbaU  operate  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  now  on  the  retired  list. 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  BE  EXPEDITED  AND 
MINING  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
NEEDS  ATTENTION,  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  ASSERTS  IN  INTRO- 
DUCING S.  355 


8.  346— INTROD0CTION  OF  BILL  ON 
VETERANS  RICOMPUTATION  OF 
DISABILITY  RETIREMENT  PAY 
BILL  I 

Mr.  MONTOy4  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
restore  equality  in  disability  retirement 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  Improve  the  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions of  persons  working  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 
The  measure,  which  Is  recommended  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  would  be 
cited  as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 


The  only  change  I  have  made  for  pur- 
poses of  Introduction  and  reference  Is  to 
tie  the  administrative  and  penalty  pro- 
visions, the  safety  provisions,  and  those 
relating  to  health  to  separate  titles. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  safety  pro- 
visions and  the  health  provisions  should 
have  been  separated  into  two  bills  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  belief  that 
the  health  issues  will  be  much  more  con- 
troversial than  the  safety  features  and 
will  create  a  time  lag  that  might  be 
avoided  by  the  separation  sioggested. 

We  are  aware  that  coal  mine  disas- 
ters— and  particularly  that  at  Moun- 
taineer Mine  No.  9  between  Mannlngton 
and  Farmington  in  Marion  County,  W. 
Va.,  last  November — have  created  an 
awareness  that  the  coal  mine  safety  laws 
and  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  those  laws  need  to  be  modernized  and 
tightened. 

There  is  likewise  an  awareness  that 
miners'  occupational  health  needs  more 
attention  than  it  has  been  receiving. 

So,  I  am  not  saying  that  miners'  occu- 
pational health  lacks  Importance.  It  is 
very  Important.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  agreements  can  be  reached  much 
quicker  on  what  can  and  should  be  done 
to  make  coal  mine  operations  safer  than 
can  be  accomplished  in  reaching  agree- 
ments on  legislation  relating  to  occupa- 
tioiml  health. 

I  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
move  with  all  deliberate  speed  on  coal 
mine  safety  legislation  keyed  to  the 
avoidance— indeed,  the  prevention — of 
such  disasters  as  the  recent  one  in  my 
home  State  which  necessitated  the  seal- 
ing of  an  exploding  and  burning  mine, 
with  the  bodies  of  78  miners  inside,  after 
rescue  efforts  failed.  I  believe  we  can 
move  with  that  deliberate  speed  on 
title  n,  safety  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. As  for  title  m,  health,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  move  with  the  same  'de- 
liberate speed"  as  would  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  title  U.  I  would  regret  to  see 
the  objectives  of  title  U  excessively  de- 
layed In  becoming  law  as  introduced  or 
as  modified  after  hearings  and  appro- 
priate committee  deliberation  and  floor 
debate. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  introduced  the 
single  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  January  14, 1969,  communica- 
tion printed  elsewhere  in  the  Record 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Cordell  Moore,  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Presiding 
Oflacer  of  this  body. 

In  introducing  this  measure,  I  concur 
in  general  with  the  Interior  Department 
arguments,  and  I  agree  in  principle.  But 
there  are  numerous  provisions  on  which 
I  will  reserve  judgment  imtll  testimony 
by  expert  Government  witnesses,  as  well 
as  the  testimony  of  experts  who  will  be 
witnesses  for  the  management  side  and 
the  labor  side  of  the  coal  industry,  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
Then,  too,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  expert 
witnesses  representing  neither  Govern- 
ment nor  coal  industry  management  nor 
coal  mine  labor.  Their  teetimony  like- 
wise must  have  careful  attention  and 
consideration  when  made  a  part  of  the 
hearing  record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
terred. 

The  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  work- 
ing in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IT- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATNO  TO  POLITICAL 
CONVENTON  REFORM 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  is 
aimed  at  developing  a  new  system  for 
nominating  presidential  candidates. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  en- 
act such  legislation  as  part  of  a  sweeping 
reform  of  the  American  political  system, 
which  would  also  include  elimination  of 
the  electoral  college,  strict  new  rules  on 
campaign  spending,  and  extension  of  the 
presidential  voting  franchise  to  citizens 
18  and  over. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress should  imite  in  developing  a  better 
system  for  nominating  presidential  can- 
didates. The  present  convention  system 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  parties  to 
reform  themselves.  The  nomination  of 
presidential  candidates  is  important 
public  business,  and  the  public  must 
work  Its  will  through  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  would  create  a  30- 
member  commission  which  will  study  the 
nominating  system  and  alternatives,  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress 
within  1  year  of  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  commission  would  include 
State  and  local  officials,  representatives 
of  the  six  leading  1968  presidential  can- 
didates. Congressmen,  Senators,  and  cit- 
izens appointed  by  the  President. 

The  commission  would  be  urged  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  idea  of  a 
nationwide  primary,  although  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  such  a  proposal.  The 
final  answer  might  be  a  combination  of 
a  nationwide  primary  and  a  modified 
convention  system. 

If  political  conventions  prove  to  be  in- 
dispensable, we  at  the  very  least  need  a 
new  system  for  electing  convention  dele- 
gates. The  present  system  is  a  scandal  in 
some  States.  In  others  it  is  at  best  capri- 
cious. 

The  commission  should  propose  some 
system  to  guarantee  that  delegates  are 
democratically  selected  and  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  write 
some  fundamental  rules  of  convention 
procedures  to  guarantee  that  party  mem- 
bers and  the  general  pubUc  are  fairly 
dealt  with  at  conventions. 

No  single  presiding  officer  should  have 
absolute  power  to  govern  a  presidential 
nomuiating  convention  with  a  heavy 
hand. 

I  introduced  a  similar  joint  resolution 
in  September  1968,  after  widespread 
criticism  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic nominating  conventions. 

Convention  reform  is  just  one  part  of 
a  broad-based  refonn  which  was  urgently 


needed    in     the     presidential    election 
process. 

If  we  are  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  American  system,  we  must  bring 
the  pubUc  into  the  process  from  begin- 
ning to  end  to  guarantee  that  the  public 
will  is  carried  out.  We  must  abolish  the 
electoral  college  to  guarantee  that  the 
man  who  wins  the  people's  votes  becomes 
the  people's  President.  We  must  bring  to 
an  end  the  present  scandal  of  lavish  cam- 
paign spending,  and  we  must  bring  our 
young  people  into  the  presidential  elec- 
tion process. 

There  are  many  problems  that  are  In- 
herent In  the  present  selectiMi  process 
such  as  fractional  voting,  at  large  dele- 
gates, and  splinter  representation.  All  of 
the  many  difficulties  that  plague  our 
present  structure  ought  to  be  carefully 
reviewed  and  reformed.  While  I  am  sure 
the  political  parties  of  our  country  are 
carefully  assessing  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  I  have  already  described,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Congress  ought  to  exer- 
cise the  leadership  in  this  area  so  as  to 
assure  the  American  public  that  mean- 
ingful reforms  will  take  place  before 
1972. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  high  level  "blue 
ribbon"  commission. 

Since  the  commission's  fimction  to 
make  a  searching  review  of  the  whole 
presidential  nominating  process  is  of 
great  importance,  it  is  crucial  that  this 
liigh  level  commission  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  public  opinion  while  also 
being  knowledgeable  in  the  practical 
problems  of  our  political  process  and 
Institutions. 

Accordingly,  in  this  proposal  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline  a  membership  that 
would  be  qualified  to  revitalize  our  nomi- 
nation procedure.  Of  course,  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  subjected  to  committee  scru- 
tiny and  will  be  thoroughly  debated  at 
public  hearings.  I  welcome  the  sugges- 
tions of  others  on  how  to  further  improve 
the  representative  nature  of  this  com- 
mission. 

To  provide  representation  of  the 
sharply  conflicting  ix>ints  of  view  ex- 
pressed at  the  recent  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions,  I  have  proposed 
that  commission  representatives  be  se- 
lected by  each  of  the  top  three  candi- 
dates for  President  at  the  1968  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  conventions.  This 
mesms  that  one  commission  member 
would  be  ap^polnted  by  Richard  Nixon, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  Governor  Reagan, 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Senator  McGovern. 

To  provide  broad  national  represen- 
tation, I  have  proposed  six  commission 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  no 
more  tiian  three  of  whom  could  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party.  To  guarantee 
representation  of  the  youthful  point  of 
view,  which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  left 
out  at  both  conventions,  the  resolution 
provides  that  at  least  two  of  the  Presi- 
dent's appointees  must  be  under  30  years 
of  age. 

If  the  convention  nominating  proce- 
dure is  to  be  reformed.  Congress  is  going 
to  have  to  lead  the  way.  Consequently,  I 
have  proposed  12  congressional  members 
of  the  commission,  six  from  each  party. 


The  States,  of  course,  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  elections.  Consequent- 
ly, if  any  change  as  monumental  as  a 
nationwide  primary  is  to  be  imdertaken, 
we  must  have  close  cooperation  from 
State  and  local  government.  Therefore, 
I  have  proposed  that  three  members  of 
the  commission  be  selected  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments — one  Gover- 
nor, one  legislator,  ar»d  one  State  admin- 
istrative official — and  that  three  mem- 
bers be  selected  jointly  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 

of  Mayors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17)  to 
establish  a  temporary  Commission  on 
Nominations  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelsow, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  19— REFER- 
ENCE OF  SENATE  BILL  263  TO  UJS. 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SCOTT  on  Wednesday,  January 
15,  1969,  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  19) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
S.  Bxs.  19 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  263)  entitled 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  H.  and  H  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Incorporated",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount,  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  20— REFER- 
ENCE OF  SENATE  BILL  266  TO  U.S. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
Mr.  SCOTT  on  Wednesday,  January 
15,  1969,  submitted  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  20) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
s.  Rxs.  20 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  266)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  OBrlen  Diesel- 
electric  Corporation",  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
tlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legaUy  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 
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SOfATE  RBSOLUnON  21— PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT  OP  RULE 
XXV  OP  THB  STANDmO  RULES  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
the  following  resolution    (8.  Res.  21 ) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 
8.  Ris.  31 

Heaolveti.  That  rule  XXV  of  tbe  Standing 
Rules  of  tb«  Sebau  (relating  to  standing 
commltteea)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  In  paragraph  (h)   of  secUon  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  tbe  comma  and  tbe  words 
"and  national  cemeteries."  In  subparagraph 
6  of  paragraph   (k)   of  secUon  (1); 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
IS  In  paragraph  (m)  of  section  (1);  and 

(4)  Inserting  m  secUon  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  foaowlng  new  paragrajA: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  b«  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Veterans'  meBsures,  generally. 
"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  InsuraQce  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account !  of  services  In   the  Armed 
Forces.  ■  ■ 
~  "4.  Compensatloti  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rebablUtatlon  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  h<^pltals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  andtsallors'  civil  relief. 
"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil  life. 
"9.  National  cemeteries." 
Skc.  2.  SecUon  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Stnate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    "and  tbe  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnlatraUon"  a»d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee   on  Rules  and   AdmlniBtration; 
and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  ". 

S«c.  3.  SecUon  e(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  o|  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Apfroprtations)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  e&d  of  the  tabulaUon  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs For 

the  Veterans'  Adninistpation. " 

Sec.  4.  The  Com^ttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  teasible  after  Its  appoint- 
ment and  organization  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Afalrs.  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  wHat  disposition  should  be 
made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  tfte  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Conutilttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  during:  the  Ninetieth  Congress 
which  are  within  ,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Vet^uns'  Affairs. 


ganlzation  Act  of  1940,  aa  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Ben- 
ate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  industry; 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production,  and 
mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar: 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

( 10)  international  finance  through  agencies 
within  the  legislaUve  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  I,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  ^pointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  »2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facillUes,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Skc  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$110,000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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faciUUes,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  deparV 
menta  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  leglslaUon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
tl&e.OOO,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  23— AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE CERTAIN  MATTERS- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  <S 
REFT.  NO.  91-2) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banldng  and  Currency,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  22— AUTHOR- 
IZATION OP  INVESTIGATION  OP 
CERTAIN  MATTERS  AND  EXPEND- 
ITURES •ITIEHEPOR—REPORT  OP 
A  COMMTTTES  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1) 

Mr.  SPARKMAK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
original  resolution  tS.  Res.  22)  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlniBtration,  as  follows: 

Xetoived,  That  th*  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  aiy  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
Uons  134(a)  and  13^  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  C\irrency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  U  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organlzaUon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  iU  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  public  and  private  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs. Including  urban  mass  transportation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resoluUon. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31.  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consul  tonts:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  tribute  paid  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  Richakd  B.  Russxll, 
on  his  election  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  indeed  a  high  honor  and  I  add 
my  heartfelt  congratulations  to  those  my 
warm  friend  and  colleague  has  already 
received  in  large  measure.  This  is  well- 
deserved  recognition  of  the  long  and 
devoted  service  Senator  Russfll  has 
rendered  his  coimtry,  his  State,  and  this 
Senate. 

There  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  an  excellent  editorial  col- 
umn written  by  Clayton  Prttchey,  salut- 
ing Senator  Russell,  and  Ralph  McOill. 
the  respected  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  which  discussed  Senator 
RtrssELL's  recent  declaration  regarding 
the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  rap- 
port with  Communist  China  in  his  col- 
umn. Columnist  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson  also  had  high  praise  of  Senator 
Rtjssell  in  their  column  of  January  11, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Russell  is  a 
great  VS.  Senator,  and  he  is  a  great 
American  statesman.  His  record  in  the 
Senate  of  dedication  to  State  and  coim- 
try is  unparalleled  in  modern  history. 

I  bring  this  material  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Concressional 
Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  13.  1969] 

NtxoH    Could  Find  Powsartn,  Aixt   in 

Sknatob  Rnsszu. 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

The  surprising  elecUon  of  Edward  Kennedy 
as  the  new  assistant  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  naturally  attracted  great  attenUon, 
but  the  headlines  obscured  an  InteresUng 
simultaneous  event — the  formal  certification 
of  Sen.  Richard  Russell.  D-Oa.,  as  the  real 
head  of  the  Senate. 

For  years  the  Immensely  InfluenUal  Geor- 
gian has  been  the  acknowledged  "president 
of  the  club"  the  inner  circle  that  dominates 
the  instituUon.  Now,  however,  the  august 
upper  body  has  officially  made  him  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  succeeding  the 
venerable  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona,  who  has 
retired  at  the  age  of  91. 

This  win  not  appreciably  increase  the  pres- 
tige of  Russell  already  at  the  maxlmtun  but 
it  Is  by  no  means  an  empty  honor,  for  the 
president  pro  tempore  is.  among  other  things. 
third  in  line  of  succession  to  the  White 
House,  preceded  only  by  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Unlike  some  of  his  new  Cabinet  appointees, 
Wlxon  knows  what  makes  the  Senate  Uck 
having  been  a  member  himself.  Toung  Ken- 
nedy and  Mike  Mansfield  may  have  the  lead- 
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ersblp  tlUfB.  but  Nizon  Is  well  aware  that  the 
{ate  at  htm  legislaUve  program  (and  much 
else)  wUl  finally  rest  with  RusseU  and  his 
southern  foUowers,  who  nm  10  of  the  Sen- 
ate's 16  standing  committee*. 

Russell  has  long  been  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Now  he  is  tak- 
ing over  the  even  more  powerful  Approprla- 
Uons  Committee,  yielding  Armed  Servicee  to 
his  old  friend,  Sen.  John  Stennls. 

Russell  could  have  been  elected  Democratic 
Leader  16  years  ago.  instead  he  backed  his 
protege,  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  this  poet  and 
thus  started  him  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House.  Since  first  coming  to  the  Senate  in 
1948,  Johnson  has  seldom  done  anything  wit- 
out  consulting  his  great  patron 

A  wise  Nixon  will  do  much  the  same.  As  a 
senator,  the  President-elect  was  never  cloee 
to  Russell,  but  that  should  not  be  a  severe 
handicap,  for  the  Georgian,  while  reserved, 
is  gracious  and  comparatively  free  of  petty 
partisanship. 

Nixon  could  do  worse  than  bring  hlmserr 
up  to  date  on  the  current  thinking  of  this 
quiet  man.  He  doea  not  say  much  for  public 
consumption  but  recently  he  has  been  en- 
tertaining some  international  ideas  that 
ought  to  be  extremely  interesting  to  an  in- 
oomlng  president. 

Tbe  new  admlnlstraUon  wlU  make  a  mis- 
take if  it  aBsasMB,  as  many  do,  that  Russell 
is  either  a  simple  hawk  on  Vietnam  or  an 
Asia  First  zealot.  He  has,  it  is  true,  supported 
the  war,  but  grudgingly  and  because  'our 
forces  and  our  fiag  were  committed."  He  has 
felt  that  the  VS.  should  get  in  or  get  out  of 
the  war,  with  a  growing  accent  on  "out." 

Actually,  the  senator's  attitude  toward 
Vietnam.  Indo-Chlna,  and  Asia  has  been  f  un- 
damentaUy  consistent  over  the  last  two 
decades.  He  has  always  oppoeed  U.8.  inter- 
ventkm  in  this  area,  whether  by  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  or  Johnson.  He  puU  no  stock  in  the 
•Domino  Theory"  of  aU  of  Southeast  /ala 
going  Communist  If  Vietnam  does.  From 
first  to  last  he  had  held  that  the  vital  in- 
teresto  of  the  United  States  are  not  involved 
there. 

In  1967  he  said,  "We  need  a  new  policy 
more  than  new  troops  in  Vietnam."  Recent- 
ly his  thinking  seems  to  have  gone  beyond 
that.  Apparently  he  has  come  to  tbe  con- 
doslon  that  we  need  a  new  policy  for  all  of 
Asia,  tgpedaltf  Communist  China,  with 
Whom  he  would  now  exchange  diplomatic 
representatives. 

There  have  been  hints  that  Nixon  also  feels 
the  United  States  should  review  its  general 
posture  in  the  Par  East.  If  this  Is  so,  he  may 
have  the  good  fortune  of  finding  a  sym- 
pathetic supporter  in  the  dean  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


[From  the  AUanta  (Ga.)   ConsUtuUon,  Jan. 

6.  19691 

(By  Ralph  McGlU) 

SENAToa  Rnssnx:  Wzathi*  Vanx 

Wasktocton— Georgia's  veteran  senior 
Senator,  Richard  B.  RusseU,  using  the  use- 
ful tools  of  massive  seniority,  ability  weU 
above  the  average,  and  familiarity  vrtth  par- 
liamentary procedures,  has  for  years  man- 
aged to  be  the  most  single  influential  mem- 
ber of  that  deliberate  body. 

The  Senator  has  astonished  his  consUtu- 
ents,  in  varying  degrees,  by  candid  decla- 
ration that  he  has  "weakened"  on  his  here- 
tofore set-ln-concrcte  opposition  to  any  rec- 
ognition of  China— Mao's  China.  (The  gentle 
reader  should  understand  that  the  Senator's 
use  of  the  word  "weakened"  Is  merely  a 
Southern  coUoqulallem.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  to  Imply  any  weakness — merely  a 
change  of  mind.)  The  Senator  is  not  ready 
to  include  the  mainland  Chinese  in  the 
United  NaUons.  He  Is  however,  suggesting 
that  Washington  and  Peking  eetabllsh  dlp- 
lotnatlc  relations.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
soggeat  that  the  years  immedUtely  ahead 
wUl  see  the  eetabUshment  of  diplomatic  re- 


lations at  a  level  not  lower  than  that  of 
minis  ter< 

asAL  TaAOBrr 
(Senator  Russell's  "weakening"— or  change 
of  mind— it  should  be  said  in  passing,  lllxis- 
trates  the  tragedy  of  many  of  the  South's 
more  al>le  senators  of  the  present  and  past. 
The  dark  Nemesis  of  the  race  problem  was 
tbe  croaking  raven  outside  the  door  of  their 
political  careers.  They  could  either  throw  In 
with  and  exalt  the  system  of  segregation  with 
all  its  injustices  or  inequities,  or  retire  to 
private  life.   In   the  past  30   years  some  of 
these  men  have  told  me  privately  that  this 
has  been  a  personal,  private  sort  of  heU  they 
carried  around  wrth  them.  They  could  not. 
for  example,  ask  a  national  electorate  to  elect 
them  as  president  when  they  supported  a  sys- 
tem  that  denied   full   citizenship   rights  to 
some  30  mlUlon  Americans.  Nor  could  they 
expect  appointment  to  one  of  the  more  sensi- 
tive cabinet  positions.  Senator  WlUlam  Ful- 
brtght  of  Arkansas,  who  has  opposed  aU  civil 
rights  legislation,  even  that  estabiuhlng  vot- 
ing rights,  could  not  be  named  secretary  of 
state   because   of   that   deplorable   and   un- 
defenslble  record.  There  now  is  hope  that  in 
the  years  ahead  the  Southern  electorate  wUl 
not  demand  of  its  elected  officials  that  they 
oonform  to  the  pattern  of  the  past,  but  may, 
instead,  be  able  to  use  their  talents  and  abili- 
ties fully   and   responsibly   at   the   national 

level.) 

When  a  senator  of  Mr.  Russell  s  prestige 
and  Influence  indicates  such  a  change  of 
mind  in  international  relations  vls-a-vIs 
China,  we  may  assume  there  vrtU  be  move- 
ment in  that  direction. 

CBANOX   BT    NIXON 

Indeed,  Mr.  RusseU  is  not  the  only  national 
figure  who  has  with  admirable  candor  re- 
vealed a  "weakening"  on  heretofore  rigidly 
held  policy.  President-elect  Nixon  expressed 
a  change  of  mind  during  commitment  to 
"containment"  of  the  Soviets  for  one  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

One  may  assume,  therefore,  that  there  U  an 
era  of  negotiations — or  tries  at  negotiated 
settiements— ahead  of  us.  NATO  may  feel  res- 
tive and  uneasy.  The  French  will  be  hostile 
to  the  Idea  of  negoUatlons  with  China  and 
the  Soviets.  But  it  is,  evenU  and  history  m- 
dlcate,  a  necessary  policy  change.  The  Sovlett. 
sensitive  to  the  situation,  carefully  deployed 
their  troops  In  Oaechoslovakia  so  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  threaten  any  NATO  border 
or  disposition. 

Peking  already  has  asked  lor  more  mean- 
IngfjU  talks — at  the  ambassadorial  level — in 
Warsaw.  The  Soviets  v?ant  a  conference  to 
preserve  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

We  live  in  a  "power  world."  With  Britain 
no  longer  a  world  miUtary  force,  Europe  may 
be  able  to  Include  her  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. The  big  powers — for  the  present,  at 
least— win  serve  their  best  Interests  by  en- 
tering an  era  of  negotiation. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Jan.  11.  1969) 

RT7SSKU.  A  Qtnrr  strr  Potxnt  SrA-nsMAH 
(By  Drew  Pearson  aixd  Jack  Anderson) 

The  pubUc  saw  a  new  face  presiding  over 
the  Senate  as  the  electoral  college  ballots 
were  counted— that  of  Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
seU erf  Georgia,  elder  statesman  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  stem  face  which  gives  Russell  the 
appearance  of  being  tougher  than  he  Is.  Ac- 
tually he's  a  compassionate  human  being, 
who  has  been  known  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
help  a  smaU  dog  get  through  the  revolving 
door  of  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

RusseU  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  the 
same  year  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected 
Pr«sld«it,  1932,  and  took  office  In  January, 
two  months  ahead  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  Is  71, 
and  has  served  in  the  Senate  36  years  as  of 
Sunday,  Jan.  12. 

Sen.  RusseU  was  bom  in  Winder.  Oa., 
population  5666,  and  he  has  lived  there  all  his 


life.  In  his  domestic  outlook  he  U  a  rural- 
minded  smaU-town  Senator.  When  It  cooaes 
to  world  affairs  he  is  a  far-sighted  statesman. 
He  makes  few  speeches,  works  from  within. 

Last  week  Sen.  Russell  made  a  statement 
which  surprised  many  diplomats— that  the 
United  States  should  resume  dlplomaUc  rela- 
tions with  Red  China.  When  two  nations  talk 
together,  he  said,  they  don't  make  war. 

Looking  through  the  back  files  of  the 
Washington  Merry-Go- Round,  this  statement 
is  not  so  surprising.  Russell  has  been  con- 
sistently opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
in  November,  1964,  shortly  after  Lyndon 
Johnson  scored  one  of  the  greatest  political 
victories  In  history,  RusseU  was  Invited  to  the 
LBJ  ranch  where  he  gave  the  newly  re- 
elected President  some  strong  advice  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam. 

RusseU  has  been  consistent.  Some  Senators 
allow  themselves  the  luxury  of  inconsistency, 
more  so  in  private,  where  they  are  not  re- 
corded   than  In  public  where  they  are. 

Back  in  April  of  1964  when  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  told  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  the  United  States  would 
land  troops  in  what  was  then  French  Indo- 
china, Russell  played  an  Important  part  in 
thwarting  such  a  move  When  John  Poster 
Dulles  and  Admiral  Arthur  Radford,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  unfolded 
before  a  closed-door  meeting  plans  to  send 
American  troops  into  the  French  Indochlnese 
Jungles.  Sen  RusseU  observed: 
"That  means  war." 

Secretary  Dulles  denied  this,  claimed  the 
United    States    would    only    send    a    police 

•When  you  commit  the  flag, '  said  Russell, 
"you  commit  the  country.  And  that  is  war." 

Sen  Earle  Clements  of  Kentucky  asked 
Radford  whether  the  other  Joint  Chiefs 
agreed  vrtth  him  about  sending  troops  into 
the  jungles. 

•No  "  confessed  the  Admiral.  I  am  the 
only  one  who  favors  this.  But  I  am  the  only 
one  familiar  with  Southeast  Asia." 

It  was  this  searching  cross-examination  by 
Democratic  Senators,  plus  editorial  reaction 
to  Nixon's  statement,  which  caused  the  El- 
senhower Administration  to  back  away  from 
military  Intarventlon. 

Note — Later  the  same  year,  however,  Gen 
Eisenhower  did  send  a  thousand  Uoops  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  this  force  has  now 
mushroomed  Into  545,000  men  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

ADVIC*  TO  tJ.S.S.  "PUEBLO" 

The  commander  of  the  U£.S.  Pueblo 
would  also  have  been  better  off  If  he  had 
followed  the  recent  stem  advice  of  Sen.  Rus- 
sell and  scuttled  his  spy  ship. 

The  repatriated  Pueblo  crewmen  have  now 
confirmed  that  they  were  unable  to  destroy 
aU  the  super-secret  electronic  gear  on  board 
their  ship.  Only  a  few  sensitive  instruments, 
tapes  and  papers  were  destroyed.  The  rest 
was  turned  over  to  Russia  by  the  North  Ko- 
reaois  for  careful  analysis. 

The  dozen  American  spy  ships  still  oper- 
ating throughout  the  world  have  also  been 
ordered  to  keep  a  safer  distance  from  hostile 
shores.  The  Pueblo,  for  example,  hasn't  been 
replaced  off  the  North  Korean  coast  because 
of  the  risk.  This  has  restricted  U.S.  ability 
to  monitor  one  of  the  principal  Soviet  sub- 
marines and  shipping  corridors  in  the  Par 
East. 

Despita  all  the  precautions,  however,  in- 
siders admit  that  the  United  States  probably 
couldn't  stop  a  hostile  power  from  seizing 
another  spy  ship.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
commander  would  have  to  take  Sen.  Rue- 
seU'*  adWce  and  scuttle  the  ship. 


speech  delivered  by  hon. 
wHiBUR  milljb 

Mr  BYRD  ol  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
it  has  been  my  privilege  lor  many  yean 
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to  be  M80ciate4  with  the  Tax  Foundation 
as  a  member  of  Its  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
public  understanding  of  the  fiscal  and 
management  aspects  of  Government. 

In  addition  |o  its  own  work,  the  foun- 
dation each  year  selects  an  individual  to 
receive  its  award  for  distinguished  public 
service.  This  |«ar,  the  award  went  to 
Congressman  wilbuk  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. It  was  the  second  such  award  for 
Chairman  MntLs.  whose  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  sound  fiscal 
management. 

In  accepting  his  award.  Chairman 
Mills  warned  that  spending  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  probably  increase  by  from 
$7  to  $10  billion  above  the  current  level 
even  with  no  expansion  in  domestic  pro- 
grams. He  emphasized  the  need  for  hard- 
nosed  control  over  Federal  expenditures 
if  we  are  golnf  to  avoid  new  economic 
and  monetary  crises  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  his  comments 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
theitefore,  that  his  speech  be  reprinted  in 
full  'aT  this  pol^t  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:         i 

Som    iNTSKNATtaNAL    AND    DOICXATIC    ASPECTS 

OF  Tax  an^  BxpsNorrtrKs  Policy 
At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  very  deep 
appreciation  for  ihla  singular  honor  that  the 
Tax  Foundation  has  bestowed  upon  me  thla 
evening,  the  hon()r  of  having  received  a  sec- 
ond time  your  coveted  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Public  service 

Anyone  who  has  been  associated  with  any 
level  of  government  for  any  length  of  time 
is  quite  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  and 
reputation  of  the  Tax  Foundation  In  provid- 
ing nonpartisan  research  and  public  educa- 
tion on  fiscal  ai}d  management  aspects  of 
government.  Sln^  its  founding,  over  three 
decades  ago,  thl^  Foundation  has  been  a 
prominent  force ;  In  focusing  attention  on 
matters  of  public  {concern  and  has  made  very 
notable  contributions  in  the  cause  of  more 
efficient  and  economical  government. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  Foundation  has 
served  very  wen  it^  stated  purpose  and  motto, 
"Toward  Better  Oovemment  Through  Citi- 
zen Understandiiig",  a  motto  that  reflects  a 
conviction  that  the  availability  to  the  peo- 
ple of  accurate  aad  pertinent  Information  is 
a  vitally  Important  element  and.  Indeed,  the 
Ufeblood  of  democratic  government. 

So  It  Is  a  very  great  honor  to  be  twice 
blessed  by  recognition  In  the  form  of  the 
Foundation's  Aw^  for  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Service,  and  a  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  with  this  distinguished  audience  this 
evening. 

I  gratefully  aciept  this  award  with  the 
thought  that  It  should  not  be  considered  to 
be  simply  a  personal  honor  but  as  an  honor 
you  intended  for 'the  many  thoughtful  and 
courageous  lndivl(iuals  In  the  Congress  who 
during  the  last  JBession  Insisted  that  the 
price  of  tax  Increases  must  be  expenditure 
control.  And  In  tl|is  regard,  I  want  to  partlc- 
xilarly  acknowledge  the  very  fine  support  of 
the  overwhelming;  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Keans,  and  I  want  to  espe- 
cially acXnowledSB  the  assistance  provided 
me  by  the  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes. 

The  theme  of  your  conference,  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  tax  p>ollcy  and  the  balance  of 
International  payments,  is  a  subject  that  de- 
serves far  more  attlentlon  than  it  has  received 
domes  tlcaUy. 


The  eoaentlal  relationship  between  our  tax 
policy  and  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  certainly  not  lost  on  foreign  observ- 
ers. Indeed,  the  dollar  coxtld  not  have  played 
the  role  it  has  since  World  War  n  aa  the 
principal  reserve  currency  were  It  not  for  the 
acceptance  by  others  of  the  slogan  that  we 
have  long  had  here  at  home — "It  is  as  soxind 
as  the  dollar  "  Because  of  its  soundness  and 
universal  acceptance,  the  dollar  has  fulfilled 
the  world's  need  for  an  expanded  interna- 
tional currency  and  has  contributed  much 
to  economic  growth  and  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  during  that  period. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  developments  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  stabiUty  of  the 
dollar  has  been  questioned  by  some.  We  are 
finding  more  and  more  that  the  responsibil- 
ities which  accompany  the  dollar's  role  as 
an  International  reserve  currency  emphasize 
and  reinforce  the  need  for  pursuing  thoee 
policies  which  maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  domestically.  Particularly  In  the  last 
several  years,  we  have  found  that  the  stability 
of  the  dollar  has  been  questioned  not  alone 
for  the  balance  of  payments  deficits  due  in 
part  to  our  many  commitments  abroad.  It  is 
clear  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  fiscal  restraint 
domestically  has  also  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  dollar. 

In  our  concern  with  the  balance  of  pwy- 
ments  and  its  importance  to  the  monetary 
and  financial  position  of  the  dollar  interna- 
tionally, we  often  underestimate  the  con- 
tribution that  our  foreign  trade  makes  to  our 
own  economic  progress.  United  States  exports 
or  Imports  only  account  for  about  6  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Here  again, 
however,  recent  trends  in  our  foreign  trade 
account  remind  us  of  the  Impact  of  our  tax 
and  expenditure  policy  on  exports  and  im- 
ports. In  recent  years,  as  perhaps  never  be- 
fore, we  are  reminded  that  each  addition  to 
the  cost  that  United  States  producers  bear 
in  exporting  abroad  or  in  competing  in  our 
own  domestic  market  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration In  terms  of  employment  and  in- 
vestment opportunities  and  profit  positions. 
At  the  sazae  time,  we  must  continue  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
and  stable  international  trade  and  payments 
system  to  the  economic  viability  and  growth 
of  other  countries  and  the  significance  of  this 
for  political  StabiUty  throughout  the  world. 
Occasionally  further  ramifications  of  a 
stable  dollar  In  our  international  trans- 
actions are  brought  home  to  our  citizens  on  a 
more  p>ersonal  level.  The  reaction  of  some  of 
OUT  tourists  abroad  to  the  brief  refusal  this 
last  spring  of  some  countries  to  cash  travelers 
checks  or  to  accept  American  money  at  its 
face  value  and  in  some  cases  their  refusal  to 
accept  It  at  all  had  a  sobering  impact  on 
many  Americans  who  never  before  under- 
stood their  own  personal  relationship  with 
this  esoteric  topic  of  international  finance. 

If  we  continue  to  run  substantial  inter- 
national deficits — that  Is,  foreigners  accu- 
mulating dollar  claims  against  us — other 
countries  become  increasingly  unwilling  to 
hold  these  claims  In  dollars.  This  unwilling- 
ness may  be  expressed  by  moving  out  of  dol- 
lars, by  demanding  gold  or  selling  dollars  at 
less  than  their  current  price  In  terms  of  gold 
and  other  currencies.  Dramatic  evidence  of 
what  can  happen  was  afforded  in  the  last 
quarter  of  19&7  when  we  lost  $1  billion  in 
gold.  TTiese  adjustments  not  only  undermine 
the  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency 
but  also  have  a  serious  Impact  on  our  do- 
mestic economy  as  weU. 

I  know  you  gentlemen  can  well  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  Just  a  few 
short  years  ago  we  had  a  gold  reserve  of  some 
$23  billion  as  against  (6.5  bUUon  In  dollar 
holdings  abroad  by  foreigners,  compared  to 
the  recent  situation  when  we  have  only 
about  •10.5  bUlion  in  gold  reserves  with 
some  (33  billion  of  our  dollars  held  by  for- 
eigners as  I.O.U.'s  against  that  gold. 

Because  of  the  relatively  reduced  gold  re- 
serves   which    we    possess    and    the    much 


greater  size  of  the  toUl  claims  outstanding 
against  it,  we  simply  must  recognize  that 
we  cannot  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
penditure and  fiscal  policy  which  we  have 
been  carrying  on  for  the  last  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years. 

Fortunately,  the  third  quarter  of  this  year 
Indicates  some  degree  of  Improvement  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  In  this  quarter  for 
the  first  time  since  early  in  1966  we  ran  a 
surplus  of  some  $35  million  In  our  payments 
balance,  an  Improvement  of  $196  million 
over  the  second  quarter.  The  merchandise 
account,  or  trade  balance,  also  showed  some 
Improvement,  a  shift  of  $290  million  from 
the  previous  quarter's  deficit  of  (20  million 
to  a  surplus  of  »270  million.  The  improve- 
ment is  still  too  small  and  dependent  upon 
too  many  temporary  factors  to  be  conclu- 
sive. We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  sustain- 
able equUlbrlum. 

There  are  many  ways  of  dealing  with  our 
balance  of  payments  problems,  some  tem- 
porary In  effect  and  some  having  a  longer 
run  Impact.  This  last  January,  for  example, 
the  President  in  proposing  a  number  of  tem- 
porary balance  of  payments  measures,  re- 
ferred to  the  Impact  of  border  tax  adjust- 
ments abroad  on  United  States  commercial 
interests.  However,  no  specific  recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  the  Administration 
in  this  regard.  As  recent  events  concerning 
the  French  franc  and  the  German  mark  in- 
dicate, the  effects  of  border  tax  systems  In- 
volve many  of  the  basic  questions  of  the 
relationship  of  tax  policy  to  our  inter- 
national trade  and  financial  policy  issuee. 

Border  tax  adjustments  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  la  necessary  to  equate 
the  indirect  tax  burden  on  lmp>ort8  coming 
into  a  country  with  the  indirect  tax  burden 
borne  by  domestically  produced  goods.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  border  tax  sjrstem  assumes  that 
thla  Indirect  tax  burden  should  be  eUml- 
nated  on  goods  being  exported.  The  adjust- 
ment In  the  case  of  Imports  into  the  country 
takes  the  form  of  a  border  tax  which  Is 
aimed  at  offsetting  the  Indirect  tax  burden 
on  domestically  produced  goods  while  a  re- 
bate of  a  similar  amount  Is  made  to  relieve 
the  tax  burden  from  goods  destined  for 
export. 

These  adjustments  for  indirect  taxes  are 
presently  permitted  under  QATT  rules,  while 
adjustments  for  direct  taxes — Income  taxes 
on  which  we  chlefiy  rely — are  not  permitted. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  provide  for  this  border  tax  pro- 
cedure not  only  with  regard  to  any  Federal 
Indirect  taxes  Imposed,  but  also  for  average 
State  and  local  tax  burdens,  including  for 
this  ptirpose  the  tax  burden  represented  by 
property  taxes.  Others  have  suggested  that  we 
seek  a  change  In  the  present  GATT  rules  to 
permit  border  adjustments  based  on  both 
direct  and  Indirect  taxes,  argtiing  that  the 
incidence  of  direct  taxes,  like  the  corporate 
income  tax,  does  not  differ  appreciably  from 
the  Incidence  of  the  Indirect  taxes. 

Still  others  would  approach  the  problem 
in  a  different  manner,  nantiely,  by  imposing 
indirect  taxes  at  the  Federal  level  here  at 
home  similar  to  the  value  added  tax  which 
has  become  so  popular  in  Europe. 

International  dlacussions  are  now  taking 
place  on  the  commercial  Issues  Involved  in 
the  present  Institutional  and  practical  as- 
pects of  the  border  tax  systems.  I  might  add 
that  the  report  of  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc., 
has  added  a  great  deal  to  this  dialogue. 

Other  devices  for  improving  our  balance 
of  payments  direct  attention  to  specific  prod- 
ucts and  Involve  the  more  traditional  mat- 
ters of  tariffs  and  Import  quotas. 

Still  other  devices  are  directed  toward  In- 
ternational capital  flows  and  Involve  not  only 
the  direct  Investment  controls  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  but  also  the  Indirect 
limitation  on  {>ortfoUo  investments  repre- 
sented by  the  Interest  equalization  tax — a  tax 
which  expires  thla  next  year  in  the  absence 
of  any  action  to  the  contrary. 
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While  some  action  In  these  areas  has  been 
lUggeeted  at  least  as  short-run  factors,  they 
do  not  go  to  the  fundamental  or  root  causes 
of  our  balance  of  payments  problems,  Longer- 
nin  factors  contrlbuttng  to  our  problem  are 
our  extended  International  commitments 
both  in  the  form  of  our  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures and  our  overseas  military  expenditures. 
But  of  more  direct  Interest  In  this  dis- 
cussion, and  probably  more  important,  is  our 
excessive  level  of  economic  acOvity  here  at 
borne  fueled  by  our  Federal  deficite.  This  Is 
the  factor  we  must  level  on. 

This  Is  why  I  believe  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  19W  and  the 
principle  of  fiscal  and  expenditure  control 
which  It  embodies  is  Important  with  re- 
spect to  our  balance  of  payments  position. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  major  reasons  I  sup- 
ported and  helped  develop  that  Act  was  my 
belief  that  limiting  current  and  future 
Federal  deficits  would  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  the  imbalance  in  our  interna- 
tional accounts. 

Federal  deflciu  affect  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  several  ways.  First,  an  economy 
operating  at  too  fast  a  clip  causes  rapid 
price  infiatlon.  This  drives  up  the  prices  of 
goods  we  export,  making  It  more  difficult  to 
seU  them  in  the  world  markets.  AdditlonaUy. 
as  prices  of  domestic  goods  rise.  Imports 
become  more  attractive.  This  appears  to  be 
what  happened  when  import  prices  from 
1984  to  mld-l»«8  rose  by  4  percent  while 
export  prices  roee  by  a  disturbing  10  per- 
cent. In  addition,  too  rapid  a  rate  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  generates  shortages  and 
bottlenecks  which  force  producers  and  dis- 
tributors to  turn  to  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
Brlefiy  reviewing  the  change  in  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  In  the  past  several  years 
wlU  serve  to  place  the  problem  in  per- 
spective. From  1964  to  1967  our  exports  grew 
at  a  rate  of  about  8  percent  a  year  whUe 
imports  grew  at  alwut  13  percent  a  year.  In 
the  first  haU  of  1968,  however,  exports  In- 
creased 6  percent  over  the  same  period  In 
1967  but  In  the  meantime  Imports  increased 
20  percent  In  the  same  period,  nearly  wiping 
out  our  trade  surplus. 

Aa  I  mentioned  before,  our  trade  balance 
did  Improve  in  the  third  quarter,  especially 
in  the  merchandise  balance  where  exports 
increased  more  than  twice  as  much  as  im- 
ports—$543 -million  compared  to  $263-mlI- 
Uon.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

Important  as  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  was  in  shoring  up  the  In- 
ternational and  domestic  economy  for  the 
short  run,  its  greater  significance  lies  In 
the  hope  that  the  principle  embodied  In 
thU  Act,  by  planning  our  total  expenditures 
In  relation  to  revenue,  can  continue. 

The  balance  of  payments  problem  Is  one 
reason  why  the  Issue  of  government  spend- 
ing is  such  a  critical  one.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures  Is  a  most  arduous 
task,  "nie  recent  trend  in  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures  makes  this  concltision 
Inescapable.  Spending  totals  were  relatively 
controlled  In  the  period  from  1961  to  1966, 
Increasing  from  only  $98-bUlion  In  1961  to 
»118-blllion  in  1966.  Expenditures  for  1966 
actually  dropped  slightly  below  thoee  for 
1964.  Prom  1965  on,  however,  expenditures 
have  taken  off  like  the  Apollo  spaceship 
soon  to  circle  the  Moon,  increasing  from 
»135-bUUon  in  1966  to  $168-blUion  In  1967, 
to  $l79-blUlon  In  1968  and  probably  to  about 
$185-blUlon  in  1969.  Despite  all  our  press- 
ing domestic  and  International  fiscal  prob- 
lems, such  an  Increase  defies  reason  and 
sound  Judgment. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  constantly  Increas- 
ing trend  in  Federal  expenditures  will,  if 
not  reversed  or  at  least  lessened,  far  exceed 
the  growth  In  revenues  generated  by  our  tax 
system  even  in  periods  of  prosperity.  Clearly, 
our  tax  system  has  not  been  raising  suffi- 


cient revenues  to  support  the  programs  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

What  does  this  trend  mean?  It  can  only 
mean  either  increasing  deficits  with  its  un- 
fortunate International  as  weU  as  domestic 
consequences,  or  higher  tax  burdens. 

Increasing  deficits  lead  to  higher  and 
higher  prices.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  price  Inflation  which  we  have  faced 
this  year  and  which  in  no  small  part  arose 
out  of  the  $25.4-bllllon  deficit  we  experi- 
enced in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  this 
last  June. 

Now  let  me  explore  briefly  with  you  the 
other  altemaUve  to  absence  of  controlled  ex- 
penditures— namely,  higher  taxes.  Higher 
taxes  mean  not  only  a  heavier  financial  bur- 
den for  each  and  every  one  of  us,  but  also 
make  It  more  difficult  for  our  exporters  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  Moreover,  higher 
taxes  and  larger  expenditures  mean  an  In- 
creased role  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
our  economy  and  this  means  a  larger  and 
larger  portion  of  our  Nation's  resources 
would  be  transferred  from  the  private  to  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  I  believe  this 
road  of  uncontrolled  public  spending  is  the 
wrong  road  for  us  to  travel.  At  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 
which  represented  the  biggest  tax  reducUon 
of  all  times — about  $16-bllUon  for  Individ- 
uals In  terms  of  current  Income  levels — Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  that  Act  agreed  to  follow  the  path 
of  free  enterprise;  the  path  of  controlling 
government  expenditures  and  of  reducing  the 
portion  of  the  total  economy  represented  by 
Federal  Government  activity. 

Despite  this  declaration  of  poUcy  in  the 
first  section  of  the  1964  Act,  expenditures 
have  not  l)een  controlled  from  late  1965  on. 
It  was  a£  a  result  of  this  that  Congress  took 
action  in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  try  to  slow  down  the  ex- 
penditure trend  and  reduce  the  deficit. 

Expenditure  control  In  the  period  ahead 
will  not  be  easy,  which  Is  why  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  with  expenditure 
totals  and  deficits.  Part  of  the  difficulty 
steins  from  the  fact  that  expenditures  for 
current  programs  already  contain  built-in 
Increases.  In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  for  example. 
Just  the  normal  built-in  growth  factors 
are  Ukely  to  increase  existing  expenditure 
totals  by  $7-  to  $10-blllion.  The  problem 
of  contending  with  built-in  growth  factors 
has  been  outUned  by  the  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  President 
Eisenhower,  Maurice  Stans. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  built-in 
Increase  Is  indicated  by  lU  composition.  So- 
cial Security  and  Highway  Trust  Fund 
expenditures  are  expected  to  Increase  by  $2- 
to  $3-bllllon.  These  are  required  by  present 
law.  Similarly,  pay  increases  already  author- 
ized by  present  law  this  next  July  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  from  $3-  to  $3Vi  blUlon  more. 
In  addition,  there  are  workload  Increases 
in  many  agencies  due  to  increased  use  of 
their  facilities  or  due  to  increased  case  loads 
and  other  acUvlUes  which  can  be  expected 
to  account  for  another  $2-  to  $SVi  billion. 
These  Include  the  ever-expanding  use  of 
our  parks,  the  need  to  provide  more  traffic 
controllers  for  the  expanded  use  of  our  air- 
ways, the  additional  employees  required  by 
our  ever-expanding  poetal  volume  and  even 
the  need  for  Increased  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  for  processing  the  growing 
volume  of  tax  returns. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
even  with  no  civilian  program  expansion 
other  than  those  already  built  in  and  no 
increase  In  defense  spending,  expenditures 
for  the  next  year  wiU  probably  range  from 
$7-  to  $10-biUion  above  the  current  level, 
or  range  from  $192-  to  $195-bllllon.  This  U 
on  the  assumption  of  no  appreciable  de- 
crease In  Vietnam  spending  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive oa  the  assumption  that  much  of  any 


decrease  which  occurs  here  U  likely  to  be 
absorbed  by  Increased  military  spending 
elsewhere. 

The  implication  of  these  figures  is  clear; 
we  need  hardnosed  expenditure  control  to 
hold  the  budget  for  the  coming  year  well 
under  $200-bllllon  and  to  keep  expenditures 
from  absorbing  the  revenue  Increase  generat- 
ed by  rising  Income  levels. 

I  think  you  can  see  from  what  I  have  said 
that  we  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
devoting  a  substantial  part  of  the  normal  In- 
crease In  revenues,  or  fiscal  dividend  as  It  Is 
sometimes  called,  to  unavoidable  expenditure 
increases.  This  makes  the  estabhshment  of 
expenditure  limitations  and  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  In  spending  all  the  more 
essential  If  we  are  to  keep  our  spending  pro- 
grams In  hand. 

We  must  rationally  establish  expenditure 
limitations.  In  doing  this  we  must  take  into 
account  how  any  Increase  In  tax  revenue 
which  will  normally  occur  should  be  allocat- 
ed among  tax  reduction,  Increased  defense 
expenditures,  new  or  expanded  civilian  pro- 
grams and  debt  retirement. 

In  establishing  priorities,  we  also  need  a 
procedure  to  determine  the  future  Implica- 
tions of  each  of  the  proposed  programs.  So 
often  a  program  Is  begun  on  a  small  level 
only  to  become  a  goUath  later  on.  This  is 
what  occurs  where  there  Is  no  awareness  of 
the  full  implications  of  taking  the  first  small 
step. 

While  I  am  not  irrevocably  committed  to 
any  particular  approach  of  expenditure  con- 
trol, I  believe  that  we  do  need  some  device 
both  for  Umltlng  the  aggregate  expenditures 
and  then  also  a  device  lor  a  ranking  of  ex- 
jjendlture  priorities. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Tax  Foundation, 
and  leaders  In  the  field  o<  business  repre- 
sented by  those  In  attendance  here  this  eve- 
ning should  make  every  effort  to  assist  In  this 
endeavor  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  diffi- 
cult Job  than  that  of  placing  Umitatlons  on 
government  expenditures;  but  I  also  do  not 
know  of  any  task  which  la  more  important  to 
the  fiscal  future  of  our  country. 


MEDALS  OP  HONOR  FOR  COLONEL 
JACKSON  AND  MAJOR  PLESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
ceremonies  today  at  the  White  House  the 
President  of  the  United  States  conferred 
upon  two  Georgians  the  highest  military 
award  in  the  land,  and  I  rise  today  in 
the  Senate  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  these  gallant  men. 

The  two  Georgia  recipients  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  are  Lt.  Col. 
Joe  M.  Jackson.  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  Maj. 
Stephen  Wesley  Pless,  US.  Marine  Corps, 
both  natives  of  Newnan.  Ga. 

I  share  great  pride  with  all  Georgians, 
and  with  all  American  citizens  in  the 
courage  and  the  valor  displayed  by  Colo- 
nel Jackson  and  Major  Pless  in  Intensive 
combat  in  Vietnam.  They  are  a  credit  to 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  the  great 
Nation  they  represent,  and  I  respectfully 
salute  them  on  this  momentous  occasion. 

I  earnestly  regret  that  it  was  Impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  present  for  the  White 
House  ceremony  because  of  extremely 
pressing  business  In  the  Senate,  but  a 
representative  of  my  oflice  was  there  In 
my  behalf  for  the  presentation. 

The  gallantry  of  these  men  and  the 
heroic  mission  they  performed  against 
heavy  odds  and  hostile  forces  in  Vietnam 
are  reflected  in  the  citations  accwnpany- 
ing  their  Medal  of  Honor.  I  know  the  en- 
tire TJS.  Senate  joins  me  in  commending 
them,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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tfaelr  aUMaba  be  printed  In  the  Com- 
ORxssioirAL   Bbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dtatlona 
were  ordere<I  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
M  foDoirs: 

CTTATioir  i|ot  l/t.  Col.  Job  lif .  Jacxboit 
The  PrMld«nt  of  th«  United  SUt«s  of 
America,  autboiiaed  by  Act  of  CongreaB, 
liCarcb  3,  1863,  hae  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Con^resa.  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Lieutenant  Ccflonel  Joe  M.  Jackaon,  United 
States  Air  Potce  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  rUk  of  hla 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 

Colonel  Jackaon  dlstingiilshed  himself  as 
pUot  of  a  C-lia  aircraft  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,   on    la   May    IMS.    On    that    date. 
Colonel  Jackson  volunteered  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  a  three-man  USAF  Combat  Control 
Team  from  the  Special  Forces  Camp  at  Kham 
Due.  Hostile  forces  had  overrun  the  forward 
outpost  and  established  gun  positions  on  the 
airstrip.   They   were   raking  the   camp   with 
■mall  arms,  mortars,  light  and  heavy  auto- 
matic weapons  and  recollless  rifle  Are.  The 
camp  was  engvlfed  In  flames  and  an\munl- 
tlon  dximps  were  continuously  exploding  and 
Uttering  the  runway  with  debris.   In  addi- 
tion, eight  aircraft  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
intense  enemy  pre  and  one  aircraft  remained 
on  the  runway: reducing  its  usable  length  to 
only -2,300   feef.   To  further   complicate   the 
landtag,     the     weather     was     deteriorating 
rapidly,  therebf  permitting  only  one  alrstrlke 
prior  to  his  landing.  Although   fully  aware 
of  the  extreme  danger  and  likely  failure  of 
such  an  attempt.  Colonel  Jackson  elected  to 
land  his  aircraft  and  attempt  the  rescue.  Dis- 
playing superb  airmanship  and  extraordinary 
heroism,    he    landed    his    aircraft    near    the 
point  where  the  Combat  Control  Team  was 
reported  to  be  hiding.  While  on  the  ground, 
his  aircraft  wa^  the  target  of  Intense  hostile 
fire.  A  rocket  landed  In  front  of  the  nose  of 
the  aircraft  but  failed  to  explode.  Once  the 
Combat  Controi  Team  was  aboard,   Colonel 
Jackson  succee<ied  in  getting  airborne  despite 
the  hostile  Are  <llrected  across  the  runway  in 
front  of  his  aircraft.  Colonel  Jackson's  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  hla  profound  concern  for 
hla  fellow  men,  (md  his  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
of  hla  life  abov«  and  beyond  the  caU  of  duty 
are  in  keeping  with   the  highest  tradltlona 
of  the  United  Btates  Air  Force  and  reflect 
great   credit    uj»on    himself   and    the    armed 
forces  of  his  coufatry. 

BACKGBOUND 

On  May  12.  1968  the  Special  Forces  camp  at 
Kham  Due  was  i  under  heavy  ground  Are  for 
the  third  day  ind  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  overrun  tjr  enemy  forces.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  oaat  the  friendly  forces  could 
not  hold  the  camp,  a  decision  was  made  to 
evacuate  all  personnel.  Thunderstorms  had 
started  earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  were  now 
completely  encircling  the  airstrip.  Continu- 
ous alrstrlkes  byl  Air  Force  fighters  were  going 
on  aU  around  tjie  strip,  while  C-123  and  C- 
130  aircraft  evacuated  approximately  1,000 
military  personnel. 

Intense  and  l^lghly  accxirate  anti-aircraft 
flre  had  shot  dotm  eight  U.S.  aircraft  during 
the  battle.  I 

Finally,  when  the  last  load  of  men  had  been 
flown  from  the  besieged  tiase  and  while  the 
Airborne  Conmi4nd  Post  was  ordering  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Abandoned,  burning  and  ex- 
ploding camp  destroyed  by  bombs,  it  was 
discovered  that  three  men  had  been  left 
behind.  | 

For  the  next  thirty  minutes  the  Airborne 
Command  Post  directed  Forward  Air  Con- 
trollers In  the  4rea  to  search  for  the  three 
men  while  radio-men  attempted  to  make 
contact  with  them.  No  one  was  successfvil. 

Finally,  a  C-lt3  In  a  holding  pattern  was 
asked  to  attemitt  a  landing  and  see  if  this 
would  bring  thei  three  men,  members  of  an 
Air  Force  Comsat  Control  Team,  Into  tbe 
open. 


The  C-ias  made  Ita  appcoaeb  tbrough  In- 
tense automatic  weapons  flre.  Fighters  were 
ordered  to  p>arallel  the  transport,  strafing  the 
Jungle  ahead  of  it.  The  C-ias  touched  down 
and  came  under  unexpectedly  heavy  flre  from 
enemy  positions  which  had  now  been  estab- 
lished around  and  even  on  the  airstrip  itself. 
Weapons  in  use  included  heavy  and  light 
machine  guns,  mortars  and  recollless  rifles. 
The  pilot  Immediately  went  to  full  power 
and  pulled  off  the  strip.  As  he  did  so,  the 
crew  spotted  the  Air  Force  team's  position. 

The  Airborne  Command  Post  then  con- 
tacted a  second  C-123.  flying  above  the  camp 
and  asked  If  the  crew  would  attempt  the 
rescue  of  the  three  personnel.  Lt.  Colonel 
Joe  M,  Jackson  of  Newnan,  Georgia,  flying 
in  the  left  seat  and  Major  Jesse  W.  Campbell 
of  Atascadero.  California,  flying  in  the  right 
seat,  reacted  as  a  team.  Colonel  Jackson 
reached  out  and  pulled  back  the  throttles. 
Major  Campbell  radioed,  "Roger,  going  In." 
Banking  the  C-123  they  watched  the  other 
cargo  aircraft,  still  under  heavy  flre  and  en- 
circled by  tracers,  trying  to  evade  the  North 
VletnEunese  gunners.  Even  at  9,000  feet  above 
the  camp  the  tracer  flre  was  clearly  visible. 
The  previoiis  attempt  had  used  a  long,  low 
approach  to  the  strip.  Col.  Jackson  reasoned 
this  would  obviously  not  work. 

He  called  for  full  wing  flaps  at  his  9,000' 
altitude,  reduced  the  engines  to  idle,  and 
pointed  the  nose  almost  straight  down.  The 
rate  of  decent  shot  up  to  between  3,000  and 
4,000  feet  per  minute,  a  non-standard 
maneuver  for  that  type  aircraft. 

Pulling  out  of  the  dive  at  an  estimated 
50'  above  the  ground,  he  was  now  approxi- 
mately a  quarter-mile  from  the  end  of  the 
runway. 

On  the  ground  the  three  men  had  observed 
the  previous  rescue  attempt  and  had  seen 
the  aircraft  come  under  flre  from  gun  posi- 
tions now  located  on  both  sides  of  the  run- 
way shoulders. 

The  team  flred  on  one  gun  position  and 
silenced  the  gun. 

"The  thought  of  another  plane  was  im- 
possible and  illogical — the  NVA  were  mov- 
ing all  around.  So  much  anuno  was  blow- 
ing up  you  couldn't  tell  'Incoming'  from  our 
own,  and  it  was  throwing  debris  all  over 
the  runway — no  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
attempt  a  landing — then  the  mission  com- 
mander said,  "There's  a  C-123  on  short 
flnal,'  "  wrote  T/Sgt  Morton  J.  Freedman, 
one  of  three  men  rescued. 

Despite  his  rapid  descent  from  9.000'  to 
tree-top  level.  Col  Jackson  and  his  crew  had 
been  under  flre  since  passing  through  3600'. 
Now  on  the  final  approach  and  still  under 
heavy  flre.  Col  Jackson  planned  to  touch 
down  as  close  to  the  end  of  the  runway  as 
possible.  The  center  point  of  the  strip  was 
blocked  by  a  burning  cargo  helicopter,  shot 
down  earlier.  This  left  only  2200'  of  usable 
runway  available  to  him. 

As  the  aircraft  touched  down,  Col  Jackson 
noted  there  was  a  great  amoimt  of  debris  on 
the  runway.  As  he  began  to  pass  it  seconds 
later  he  could  identify  some  of  it  as  mortar 
and  artillery  shells  from  the  exploding  am- 
munition dumps.  Adding  to  the  hazards  were 
numerous  shell  craters  on  the  runway,  most 
of  them  about  two  feet  In  diameter  and  a 
foot  deep. 

Avoiding  these,  even  using  the  nose  wheel 
steering,  was  an  impossibility.  Of  more  Im- 
mediate concern  was  the  problem  of  stop- 
ping the  heavy  aircraft. 

A  short  field  landing  with  the  C-123  calls 
for  reversing  the  two  piston  engines.  This 
procedure  automatically  shuts  off  the  two 
auxiliary  Jet  engines. 

In  order  to  make  a  quick  take-off,  Col 
Jackson  would  need  the  powerful  Jet  engines 
immediately.  He  would  not  have  time  to  re- 
start them  if  he  was  to  get  away  successfully. 
This  left  no  choice  but  to  use  only  his  brakes 
to  stop  the  heavy  cargo  aircraft. 

After  rolling  about  1,000'  after  touchdown, 
Maj   Campbell  called  out  that  he  had  the 
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Combat  Oontrol  team  spotted  and  gave  Col 
Jackson  their  location  on  the  left  side  ot 
the  runway. 

At  this  time  it  was  impossible  to  steer  the 
aircraft  closer  to  them.  "The  cargo  plane  was 
rolling  down  the  far  right  side  of  the  run- 
way since  the  left  half  was  heavily  littered 
with  debris. 

Col  Jackson  braked  to  a  stop  on  the  right 
side  of  the  runway  directly  opposite  the 
location  of  the  three-man  team  which  had 
now  left  the  culvert  where  they  had  taken 
cover  and  were  running  toward  the  aircraft. 
In  the  rear,  S/Sgt  Manson  L.  Qrubbs  of  Tay- 
lor, Michigan,  had  lowered  the  rear  door  and 
was  standing  by  with  T/8gt  Edward  M.  Trejo 
of  Pico,  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  to 
help  the  men  aboard. 

While  the  aircraft  was  stopped,  the  crew 
actually  saw  tracer  flre  pass  underneath  the 
aircraft  without  hitting  it. 

Maj  Campbell  then  saw  a  Russian  122mm 
rocket  coming  down  the  runway  toward  the 
aircraft.  It  had  apparently  been  flred  from 
the  end  of  the  runway — straight  at  the  car- 
go plane. 

The  rocket  struck  the  runway,  bounced 
in  the  air,  and  kept  coming.  The  6'  rocket 
Anally  skidded  to  a  stop  approximately  25 
feet  in  front  of  the  aircraft,  but  did  not 
explode. 

With  the  three  men  abocird,  with  the  right 
half  of  the  runway  clogged  with  debris,  a 
burning  helicopter  behind  him,  and  an  un- 
exploded  rocket  directly  in  front  of  him. 
Col.  Jackson  taxied  Ms  aircraft  carefully 
around  the  projectile  and  applied  maximum 
takeoff  power.  Again,  using  nose  wheel  steer- 
ing to  miss  the  larger  shell  craters  and  debris 
on  the  runway,  he  began  the  takeoff. 

The  enemy,  which  had  been  firing  directly 
at  the  aircraft  while  it  was  on  the  ground, 
shifted  tactics.  Both  pilots  could  see  tracers 
streaming  directly  across  the  runway  ahead 
of  them.  The  gvm  positions  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  runway.  The  North  Vietnamese 
planned  to  let  them  pass  through  a  crossfire 
on  the  takeoff  roll.  It  was  into  this  hail  of 
fire  that  the  takeoff  was  initiated. 

The  sound  of  the  enemy  machine  guns  and 
mortars  could  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  engines  on  takeoff,  Col.  Jackson  noted 
afterward. 

Looking  straight  ahead,  they  flew  through 
the  travers  crossing  the  runway,  gained  fly- 
ing speed,  and  rotated  the  aircraft.  Firing 
along  the  runway  then  stopped  and  a  new 
barrage  greeted  them  from  the  end  of  the 
runway,  which  was  In  their  direct  line  of 
flight. 

Col.  Jackson  climbed  the  aircraft  on  maxi- 
mum power  until  he  was  out  of  range  of 
the  weapons  below  and  set  a  course  for  Da 
Nang  Air  Base. 

Perhaps,  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  to 
the  crew  was  the  discovery  after  arrival  at 
Da  Nang  that  not  one  enemy  bullet  had 
struck  the  aircraft  during  the  entire  rescue. 
Members  of  the  Combat  Control  Tetun  res- 
cued from  Kham  Due  are:  Major  John  W. 
Gallagher  of  Hellertown.  Pennsylvania;  Sgt, 
James  Lundie  (since  discharged),  and  T/Sgt. 
Morton  J.  Freedman  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Cttatiok  roB  Maj.  Stephen  Weslet  Pless 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Stephen 
Wesley  Pless,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  for 
conspicuoiis  gaUantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  while  serving  as  a  helicopter  giinship 
pilot  attached  to  Marine  Obeervation  Squad- 
ron Six  in  action  against  enemy  forces  near 
QUANG  NGAI,  RepubUc  of  Viet  Nam,  19 
Augiist  1967.  During  an  escort  mission.  Ma- 
jor (then  Captain)  Pless  monitored  an  emer- 
gency caU  that  four  American  soldiers 
stranded  on  a  riearby  beach  were  being  over- 
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whelmed  by  a  large  Viet  Cong  force.  Major 
Pless  flew  to  the  scene  and  found  30  to  60 
enemy   soldiers    in   the   open.   Some   of   the 
enemy    were    bayoneting    and    beaUng    the 
downed  Americans.  Major  Pless  displayed  ex- 
ceptional airmanship  as  he  launched  a  deva- 
stating attack  against  the  enemy  force,  kill- 
ing or  wounding  many  of   the  enemy  and 
driving  the  remainder  back  into  a  tree-line. 
His   rocket  and   machine   gun   attacks  were 
made   at  such   low  levels  that  the  aircraft 
flew  throughout  debris  created  by  explosions 
from  its  rockets.  Seeing  one  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  gesture  for  assistance,  he  maneuv- 
ered his  helicopter  into  a  position  between 
the  wounded  men  and  the  enemy,  providing 
a  shield  which  permitted  his  crew  to  retrieve 
the  wounded.  During  the  rescue,  the  enemy 
directed   intense  flre  at  the  helicopter  and 
rushed  the  aircraft  again  and  again,  closing 
to   within   a  few   feet,   before   being  beaten 
back.  When  the  wounded  men  were  aboard. 
Major  Pless  maneuvered  the  helicopter  out 
to  sea.  Before  it  became  safely  airborne,  the 
overloaded   aircraft  settled   four  times   into 
the  water.  Displaying  superb  airmanship,  he 
finally  got  the  helicopter  aloft.  Major  Pless' 
extraordinary  heroism,  coupled  with  his  out- 
standing flying  skill,  prevented  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  tiny  force.  His  courageous  action 
reflects  great  credit  upon  himself  and  up- 
holds the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sun- 
day Gazette-Mail  for  January  12  carried 
in  its  State  magazine  section  a  compre- 
hensive article  by  John  G.  Morgan  deal- 
ing with  the  4-year  administration  of  the 
outgoing  Democratic  Governor,  Hulett 
C.  Smith. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Pursuit  of 
Excellence,"  is  a  detailed  study  both  of 
the  Governor  and  the  administration  he 
headed.  It  is  as  objective  a  piece  of  re- 
porting as  I  have  read  in  a  long  time, 
an  article  that  recounts  the  undoubted 
progress  that  West  Virginia  made  under 
Governor  Smith,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  omit  the  disappointments  and 
the  failures. 

I  believe  th^s  article  will  have  consid- 
erable historical  value  in  the  years  ahead, 
as  political  writers  and  others  attempt  to 
assess  the  recent  past  in  my  State. 

I  compliment  Governor  Smith  for  the 
twjhlevements  the  article  sets  forth. 

I  am  proud  of  my  State,  Mr.  President, 
and  proud  of  the  very  considerable  efforts 
that  Governor  Smith  and  its  citizens  have 
made  to  forge  ahead,  and  I  wish  the  new 
administration  of  CJov.  Arch  Moore  suc- 
cess in  any  undertakings  in  which  It  en- 
gages to  extend  the  progress  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Gazette -Mail  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PxTESurr  or  Excellence 
(By  John  O.  Morgan) 
Hulett  Carlson  Smith,  the  27th  governor 
of  West  Virginia,  complied  a  record  of 
achievements  that  made  the  state  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live,  work,  play  and  go 
to  school. 

He  kept  the  faith  with  the  one  whom  he 
called  the  most  Important  cltLzen  in  the 
state — the  six-year-old  child  In  the  first 
grade. 


He  left  a  monumental  piece  of  legislation 
designed  to  preserve,  protect  and  restore  the 
beauty  of  the  hills  through  control  of  strip 
mine  operations. 

A  first-class,  alr-pollutlon-control  law  was 
passed  during  his  administration.  A  stream 
pollution  control  law  also  was  passed,  though 
this  remains  sadly  in  need  of  repair. 

His  task  forces  on  housing  and  health  ex- 
posed areas  of  drastic  need  and  opened  vistas 
for  better  ways  of  life  in  an  Improved  en- 
vironment. 

Significant  legislation  was  enacted  In  the 
field  of  human  rights.  Despite  varying  ten- 
sions, incidents  and  deplorable  apathy  in 
some  regions,  the  state's  reputation  re- 
mained good  in  this  field. 

By  executive  order.  Smith  placed  about 
2,500  state  employes  under  civil  service  cov- 
erage. With  normal  growth  of  an  additional 
1,000  the  total  coverage  reached  approxi- 
mately 8,400,  or  aijout  one  out  of  every  three 
state  employes. 

Smith  became  the  first  governor  to  im- 
plement the  concept  of  the  stale  cooperating 
with  industries  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  new  towns.  At  Palrdale,  Raleigh 
County,  and  Wadestown,  Monongalia,  new 
towns  are  under  construction.  Studies  are 
in  progress  for  more  towns  of  this  type. 
The   possibilities   are   tremendous. 

In  a  series  of  20  "government-to-the-peo- 
ple  programs — Ave  each  year — Smith  and 
most  department  heads  made  themselves 
available  for  questions  by  local  persons  at 
regional  meeting  points,  usually  in  National 
Guard  armories.  The  Governor  believes  that 
these  race-to-face  sessions  were  beneficial 
for  inquiring  citizens  and  also  for  some 
state  officials  In  need  of  more  direct  contact 
with  the  public. 

BtnLDING  rOB  THE  FUTURE 

Steel  Is  going  up  for  two  state  office  build- 
ings at  a  construction  cost  of  $15.9  million 
and  additional  land  acquisition  cost  of  about 
$3  million.  The  supervising  agency  is  the 
State  Office  Building  Commission,  headed 
by  Smith. 

The  troublesome  $30  million  park  devel- 
opment program,  once  called  a  "bucket  of 
worms"  by  Smith,  has  been  reported  rolling 
along  in  recent  weelcs.  Openings  are  sched- 
uled this  year  at  Pipestem  State  Park  in 
Summers  and  Mercer  counties  and  at  Twin 
Palls  State  Park  in  Wyoming  County. 

Total  road  expenditures  in  three  years  and 
nine  months  of  his  administration  soared 
beyond  the  $722  million  mark.  Annual  ex- 
penditures in  support  of  education  during 
the  entire  four  years  increased  from  $95 
million  to  almost  $160  million — a  hike  of 
more  than   68   percent. 

Some  of  the  Democratic  Governor's  best 
efforts  have  culminated  in  golden  opportuni- 
ties served  on  a  silver  platter  to  his  Repub- 
lican successor.  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.,  who  wlU 
take  office  at  noon  Monday  In  inaugural  cere- 
monies on  the  front  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

The  best  examples  are  the  Modern  Budget 
Amendment,  consistently  supported  by 
Smith,  and  the  $350  million  Road  Bond 
Amendment,  which  he  proposed  in  the  1968 
regular  legislative  session.  Both  amendments 
were  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved 
in  the   1968  general  election. 

Smith  called  the  amendments  new  "tools 
of  government"  that  his  successor  can  use 
to  great  advantage  in  serving  the  people  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years. 

The  Governor's  own  analysis  of  his  cam- 
paign statements  and  record  of  achievements 
reflects  that  he  has  kept  about  90  per  cent 
of  his  promises. 

One  of  his  most  noteworthy  promises, 
made  and  kept,  was  his  pledge  to  open  an 
additional  116  miles  of  interstate  highways 
to  traffic  during  his  administration.  The  ex- 
act Agure  was  117.6  miles. 

NEW    RECORDS    ACHIEVED 

Among  promises  broken  was  a  pledge  to 
the    people    of    Huntington    to    buUd    two 


bridges  across  the  Ohio  River.  Only  one  was 
constructed.  Location  of  the  other  still  la  in 
dispute. 

Did  Smith  keep  his  pledge  to  give  the 
state  an  •administration  of  excellence"?  He 
answered  this  way : 

"We  have  striven  for  excellence.  I  don't 
think  we  have  attained  It.  No  one  could 
really  attain  it." 

The  Governor  said  in  effect  that  maybe  it 
would  have  been  better  lor  him  to  have 
pledged  'pursuit  of  excellence,"  as  he  said 
often  In  his  campaign.  To  promise  absolute 
excellence,  he  Indicated,  is  to  promise  the 
unattainable. 

He  added  that  he  felt  his  administration 
did  very  well  in  pursuit  of  excellence  until 
the  general  election  of  1966,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor's Succession  Amendment  was  defeated, 
and  people  began  to  talk  about  who  would 
be  the  next  governor. 

"You  cant  keep  a  football  team  at  high 
pitch."  he  said  in  a  reference  to  the  efforts 
of  his  administrative  team  after  suffering  a 
loss.  "But  there  still  are  a  lot  of  dedicated 
people  who  are  going  to  work  to  the  end." 

All  of  Smith's  accomplishments  were  real- 
ized within  the  framework  of  the  legal  and 
literal  truth  that  no  law  can  be  passed  with- 
out legislative  action.  He  had  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  the  legislature.  He  was  full  of 
praise  for  the  leadership  and  cooperation  of 
Senate  President  Howard  W.  Carson  and 
House  Speaker  H.  Laban  White,  both  of 
whom  left  office  at  the  end  of  1968. 

New  records  in  total  economic  activity 
were  set  during  each  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Smith  administration.  All  the  figures 
aren't  in.  but  the  indicators  reAect  that  an- 
other record  is  attainable  for   1968. 

Governmental  procedures  were  modern- 
ized to  a  limited  extent  under  Smith.  An 
electronic  data  processing  program  was  ini- 
tiated by  executive  order.  A  sute  motor  pool 
was  started  as  a  move  toward  more  economic 
and  efficient  use  of  state  cars. 

Prom  an  overall  standpoint,  the  adminis- 
tration could  be  viewed  as  a  trend  toward 
government  based  on  business  principles  as 
opposed  to  government  seated  in  political 
power. 

Smith  traveled  widely  during  his  term.  He 
went  to  Brazil,  Japan  and  Israel.  He  attended 
a  National  Governors  Conference  aboard  the 
S.  S.  Independence  on  a  voyage  to  and  from 
the  Virgin  Islands.  He  made  official  trips 
throughout  the  nation  and  often  was  in  de- 
mand as  a  public  speaker  In  other  states  as 
well  as  West  Virginia. 

He  held  responsible  posts  In  the  national 
and  southern  governors  conferences.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board  one  year  and  cochairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for  sU 
months. 

Smith  listed  the  constitutional  convention 
that  never  was  put  to  a  vote  of  the  people  as 
one  of  his  greatest  disappointments. 

The  legislature  passed  an  act  that  would 
have  submitted  the  question  to  the  people  in 
1965.  But  the  act  was  upset  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1966,  1967  and 
1968,  Smith  recommended  convention  bills 
that  compiled  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. None  had  the  steam  to  get  through  the 
legislature. 

One  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  development  of  plans  to  purchase 
the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  and  incor- 
porate it  into  the  interstate  system.  He  re- 
grets that  details  of  this  purchase  must  be 
left  to  his  successor  because  of  delays  In- 
volved in  getting  clarlAcation  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  new  bonds. 


PROBLEMS  LEFT  UNSOLVED 

Other  matters  which  Smith  regrets  he 
must  leave  undone : 

Reorganization  of  the  state's  higher  educa- 
tion system,  a  controversial  matter  on  which 
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top   educational   toadera   have    not    reached 
agreement. 

Reorganization  of  other  phases  of  state 
government  alo*g  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  Public  ArtmlplBtnOlon  Service,  with  mod- 
ifications. Not  anough  homework  wtu  don* 
on  previous  attempts  to  etfect  some  recom- 
mendations. Smith  said. 

Free  tuition  [for  the  first  two  years  of 
college  educatloti.  This  Is  only  reasonable  In 
view  of  the  facti  that  most  civil  service  Jobs 
demand  eollegv  degrees,  he  explained. 

Free  public  Itlndergartens.  an  important 
matter  that  will  be  Indefinitely  delayed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

Actual.  foUowlup  classification  and  use  of 
a  statewide  functional  highway  system  as 
authorized  by   tjhe   legislature. 

The  consolidated  antlpoverty  program  has 
had  Its  ups  an4  downs  In  the  state.  Smith 
drew  heavy  crltlilsm  Just  before  the  Novem- 
ber. 1968,  election  when  he  announced  he 
had  approved  thi  Mingo  County  Court's  pro- 
posed takeover  4f  the  coimty  Economic  Op- 
portunity Comnilssion. 

Smith  explained  that  his  approval  was  a 
procedural  matter  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  the  cminly  court,  asking  if  it  were 
qualified  to  be  designated  as  the  antlpoverty 
agency. 

Similar  letters  were  received,  he  said,  from 
the  county  courts  of  Raleigh  and  Webster. 
RecCBit  legislatidn  made  the  county  courts 
ellgftne  to  have  aontrol  of  community  action 
programs.  1 

Poverty  warriors  In  the  South  are  known  to 
be  disenchanted  with  Smith's  views  of  their 
efforts.  A  spokes|nan  for  them  said  the  gen- 
eral view  is  tliat  Smith  had  the  right  attitude 
early  In  his  tenn  but  somehow  never  fully 
grasped  the  real  meaning  of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  J 

They  feel  furtler  that  some  of  their  trou- 
bles emanated  from  fair  election  drives  in 
Mingo.  Efforts  to  clean  up  the  elections,  they 
feel,  brought  thfcm  into  disastrous  conflict 
with  the  county  »ower  structure. 

THE    GBINDINC    SCHEDUI-E 

The  West  Virginia  Progress  Corps,  a  loose, 
hazy  organizatloti  promoted  beyond  reality 
— and  once  declared  to  have  grown  to  a  citi- 
zen army  of  90.000  generals  from  all  walks  of 
Ufe — apparently  inay  be  written  off  as  a  fail- 
ure. The  original  purpose  of  the  corps  was  to 
spread  the  word  about  the  qualities  of  West 
Virginia,  but  the  remaining  misty  nucleus  of 
the  organization  has  adopted  smaller  goals 
and  Is  seldom  hlard  from.  Smith  conceded 
that  the  corps  "git  off  on  a  bad  foot." 

The  West  Virginia  cleanup  program,  pro- 
moted to  the  ultlyiate  heights  in  the  previous 
administration,  teas  continued  by  Smith, 
with  Treasurer  J^khn  H.  Kelly  assigned  to  a 
chairman's  post,  i  But  this  program  has  re- 
ceived relatively  little  notice  during  the 
Smith's  years. 

And  there  Is 
never  became  a 
early  In  his  ten 
who  felt  the  ne< 
and  pray.  But  h| 
many  directions, 
idea. 

During  his  terri.  Smith  celebrated  his  50th 
birthday  and  hlsj25th  wedding  anniversary. 
His  oldest  daughter  was  married,  and  he  be- 
came a  grandfather. 

Now  50.  Smithidescrlbes  himself  as  "four 
years  older  and  40  years  wiser."  He  stands 
five  feet  and  11  tches  tall,  and  weighs  190 
pounds — about  fljre  or  10  more  than  when 
he  took  ofiBce.         I 

Although  his  Hair  is  visibly  grayer  today 
than  when  he  a^umed  his  heavy  respon- 
sibilities four  yeat^  ago.  Smith  said  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  i  didn't  tax  his  health.  He 
has  every  appearance  today  of  a  man  in  ro- 
bust physical  con4ltlon. 

He  followed  a  g]  Indiag  schedule  that  aver- 
aged 16  hoxirs  a  day,  with  usual  office  hours 
of  8:30  aon.  toa:3»pja. 


e  "Meditation  Boom"  that 
aUty.  Smith  visualized  it 

as  a  little  place  for  those 

to  stop  and  think  or  kneel 
received  opposition  from 

e  still  thinks  it  was  a  good 


A  confirmed  opUmlst,  Smith  nearly  always 
maintained  a  pleasant  expression  and  an  at* 
tltude  of  good  cheer  while  bearing  the  state's 
burdens. 

He  explained  that  his  persistent  optimism 
through  many  irritations,  rebuffs,  reversals 
and  generally  negative  situations  may  be  at- 
tributed to  his  religious  vlewpxilnt. 

An  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Chvirch,  the 
Governor  indicated  that  his  basic  beliefs  Ue 
somewhere  between  predestination  and  free 
win. 

"The  Lord  has  a  plan  to  use  you  In  His 
way."  Smith  said.  On«  shouldn't  try  too  hard 
to  determine  the  Lord's  will.  Smith  further 
indicated.  This  knowledge  will  come  at  the 
appropriate  time  through  Intuition  and 
prayer,  he  added. 

Smith  said  he  lives  by  the  phrase,  "Thy 
will  be  done,"  in  the  Lord's  prayer  and  also 
by  the  following  prayer : 

"God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the 
things  I  cannot  change,  courage  to  change 
the  things  I  can  and  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference." 

At  news  conferences.  Smith  repeatedly  im- 
pressed reporters  with  his  wide  range  of  in- 
formation. He  seemingly  knew  something 
about  everything.  He  didn't  duck  questions, 
but  there  were  times  when  his  answers 
skirted  the  Issue  or  drifted  Into  realms  of 
irrelevance. 

His  aides  say  he  has  a  sponge-like  memory 
for  facts  and  that  he  often  impressed  the 
staff  with  his  rapild  reading  habits.  Secre- 
taries were  sometimes  astonished  when  he 
glanced  at  their  notebooks  and  read  their 
shorthand  upside  down. 

Smith  said  he  read  fast  in  school  without 
any  particular  training  for  it,  "I  skip  a  lot, 
but  I  get  the  gist  of  It,"  he  said.  He  said  he 
finds  it  hard  to  concentrate  on  technical  re- 
ports loaded  heavily  with  information  re- 
quiring close  study. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Charleston  newspa- 
pers. Smith  regularly  reads  the  Beckley  pa- 
pers, the  Wheeling  papers,  the  New  York 
Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal.  Art  Buch- 
wald  Is  his  favorite  columnist. 

Periodicals  on  his  regular  list  are  News- 
week and  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report.  As 
be  finds  time,  he  likes  to  read  fiction  based 
on  real  situations  involving  government  and 
the  people. 

He  depends  on  radio  for  regular  doses  of 
spot  news  and  also  selectively  views  some 
television  news  programs. 

Smith  has  said  often  he  believes  the  gov- 
ernor should  be  a  strong  executive  with  full 
responsibility  for  running  his  branch  o*  gov- 
ernment. Yet  his  manner  ot  making  deci- 
sions hasn't  fit  the  usual  concept  of  what 
a  strong  executive  shotild  be.  In  Tact,  he  has 
been  acctised  of  being  too  hesitant  or  wishy- 
washy  about  making  decisions. 

His  manner  of  taking  action  has  suggested 
the  behavior  of  a  chairman  of  the  board,  or 
one  who  waits  for  a  consensus  before  reach- 
ing decision.  Smith  had  some  coounent  in 
response  to  that  criticism  : 

"I'm  not  the  type  who  pounds  the  table. 
It's  not  my  nature.  I  try  to  do  a  lot  by  asking 
for  cooperation." 

He  said  he  didn't  use  basic  weapons  to  get 
things  done.  Including  retaliation  by  firing 
or  threatening  to  fire  employes  or  their  rela- 
tives. 

The  Governor  observed  that  his  adminis- 
tration has  "moved  more  people  out  of  office 
without  embarrassment  to  them  or  their 
families"  than  is  usually  realized. 

He  said  a  "surprising  number"  of  employes 
left  office  In  this  manner,  and  they  were 
within  the  "whole  gamut  of  government," 
from  department  heads  to  Janitors. 

Smith  was  asked  about  his  long  hesitation 
In  endorsing  one  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  governor — State  Democratic  ChaOr- 
nxan  James  M.  Sprouse,  Atty.  Gen.  C.  Donald 
Robertson  and  State  Sen.  Paul  J.  Kaufman. 
There  was  much  publicity  about  this  prom- 


ised decision  that  resulted  In  no  decision  at 
all. 

"As  far  as  picking  the  next  governor  was 
concerned — the  kingmaker  role — I  thought 
for  a  icmg  time  I  was  going  to  make  a  choice." 
Smith  said.  "But  what  could  I  have  added, 
except  enemies  for  everybody?" 

The  Governor  was  told  that  this  very  an- 
swer touched  upon  another  criticism  against 
him,  namely,  that  he  didn't  want  to  make 
enemies. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,"  he  said.  "1  don't 
mind  making  decisions,  but  I  never  felt  I 
would  like  to  step  on  somebody  to  climb." 

He  added  that  he  had  never  been  aggres- 
sive or  pugnacious,  although  there  was  once 
a  time  when  he  had  difficulty  controlling  a 
hot  temper. 

NUGcrrs   or   wisdom 

The  Governor  further  observed  that  at  the 
time  the  three  candidates  were  running,  the 
"whole  political  picture  was  In  such  sham- 
bles that  maytte  nobody  wanted  an  endorse- 
ment." He  said  any  one  of  the  three  candi- 
dates would  have  made  a  good  governor. 

Suirmiing  up,  the  Governor  said: 

"I  don't  make  any  quick  decisions  U  I  can 
help  it.  A  snap  Judgment  off  the  top  of  the 
bead  can  be  wrong.  1  try  to  get  more  informa- 
tion and  take  a  little  time." 

This  nugget  of  wisdom  followed : 

"You  can  be  a  good  governor  by  not  doing 
anything  sometimes." 

He  agreed  that  this  could  be  called  "gov- 
erment  by  omission,"  which  Is  another  way 
of  saying  that  "the  least  government  is  the 
best  government." 

These  other  conunents  were  dropped  as  In- 
cidental observations  by  the  Governor: 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the 
knowledge  of  the  c»-dinary  fellow.  It's  bard 
for  the  public  offlcial  to  depend  on  the  ordi- 
nary fellow  having  this  knowledge,  hard  to 
recognize.  But  it's  there." 

"Eventually,  the  legislature  will  liave  to  be 
a  continuing  body.  There  is  too  much  time 
between  March  and  January." 

"The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  doing 
a  good  Job.  but  there  are  areas  that  have  to 
be  strengthened.  Progress  has  been  made,  but 
there  still  is  a  long  way  to  go.  Getting  peo- 
ple involved  is  the  biggest  problem." 

"The  new  highway  programs  may  mean 
more  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done.  The  Im- 
pact will  come.  There  will  be  different  atti- 
tudes .  . ." 

"Costs  of  roads  and  schools  should  be 
thought  of  as  investments." 

"If  I  had  not  been  a  lame  duck,  I  might 
have  had  a  different  approach.  I  still  would 
be  trying  to  do  more  things  from  the  stand- 
point of  lasting  benefits." 

"I  have  thought  about  governor's  succes- 
sion In  two  ways — a  six  year  term  for  political 
continuity;  or  the  poesibillty  of  the  governor 
being  permitted  to  serve  as  many  terms  as  he 
can  get  elected." 

"Getting  elected  to  office  Is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time." 

"There  must  always  be  dynamic  change  in 
education.  The  format  of  the  college  struc- 
ttire  today  is  something  designed  during  the 
Benalssance." 

"Ceremonies  are  time-consuming.  People 
expect  you  to  get  places  more  quickly  nowa- 
days, but  they  don't  realize  the  problems  that 
are  Involved." 

"The  part  that  the  governor  has  in  con- 
sidering requests  for  clemency  .  .  .  This  is  a 
segment  of  the  governor's  office  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  thought  it  would  be.  It 
was  one  of  the  surprises." 

DKVOnD  TAIOLT   MAK 

'The  boards  of  health  and  education  can't 
be  touched  by  the  governor.  They  are  nine- 
year  boards.  It  takes  two  consecutive  gover- 
nors thinking  the  same  way  to  get  control. 
I'm  not  saying  that  I  want  the  boards  to  be 
subservient  to  the  governor,  but  .  .  ." 
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••in  West  Virginia,  a  greater  tax  biu-den 
must  be  borne  by  the  individual  if  thU  state 
Is  to  get  caught  up.  Citizens  must  pay  more 
per  capita.  West  Virginia  has  been  getting  by 
for  years  without  high  taxes." 

•I  like  politics.  It  is  a  part  of  life.  People 
who  don't  get  Involved  are  missing  something. 
I  like  to  think  of  politics  as  a  combination  of 
chess  and  a  table-stakes  poker  game." 

The  Governor  Is  a  devoted  family  man.  He 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Tleche  Smith  are  the 
parents  of  five  children.  They  are: 

The  former  Carolyn  Tleche  Smith.  25.  now 
Mrs  Paul  R.  Hutchinson,  Jr.;  Alice  ChrlsUne 
Mcculloch  Smith,  18;  Susan  Elaine  Chapman 
smith,  10;  Paul  Luther  Updike  Smith,  9:  and 
Mark  Weston  Smith,  8.  Another  son,  Hulett 
C.  Smith  Jr.,  died  of  leukemia  in  1955  at  the 

age  of  9. 
Grandson  Paul  R.  Hutchinson  III  is  almost 

five  months  old. 

It's  well  known  that  the  attractive  Mrs. 
Smith  is  a  source  of  advice  and  strength  to 
the  governor.  During  his  term,  she  also  let  it 
be  known  that  she  couldn't  tolerate  people 
who  failed  to  tell  her  the  truth.  She  held  a 
strong  preference  for  unvarnished  criticism 
over  all  varieties  of  false  praise. 

After  defeat  of  the  succession  amendment 
in  1966,  which  sealed  off  the  possibility  of  her 
husbtnd  running  again,  Mrs.  Smith  was  men- 
tioned In  early  speculation  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  governor. 

Did  she  think  seriously  about  becoming  a 
candidate?  Smith  answered  this  way: 

"There  was  no  serious  consideration  by  us, 
but  by  individuals  close  to  us.  We  were  hav- 
ing a  problem  finding  a  candidate.  Of  course, 
Mary  Alice  never  would  have  run." 

Mrs.  Smith  Is  given  full  credit  for  her  lead- 
ership in  bringing  about  complete  renovation 
and  creation  of  a  new  atmosphere  of  beauty 
in  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

"Mary  Alice  did  this,"  Smith  said  as  he  held 
up  a  small  booklet  with  texts  and  colored  pic- 
tures that  detail  the  changes  in  the  44-year- 
old  mansion  of  Georgian  colonial  design  and 
red  Harvard  brick  construction. 

A  decision  to  vacate  the  mansion  to  permit 
extensive  repair  work  was  made  in  the  early 
months  of  the  Smith  administration.  Hazard- 
ous conditions,  Including  exposed  wires  con- 
cealed behind  walls,  were  discovered.  Smith 
said  he  couldn't  understand  why  the  massive 
marble  floor  In  the  front  hall  didn't  fall  into 
the  basement.  The  marble,  he  explained,  was 
never  given  proper  support.  The  supporting 
beams  weren't  notched  in  the  front  wall. 
SMrrM's  POLmCAL  ahjes 


The  Smiths  moved  out  before  July,  1966, 
and  returned  in  October,  1966.  During  that 
period  they  lived  at  their  home  in  Beckley, 
except  about  four  months  in  Imperial  Towers 
here  during  the  winter  of  1965-66. 

About  $350,000  was  spent  for  work  on  the 
mansion.  It  is  now  Insured  for  $750,000.  The 
contents  are  Insured  for  $150,000. 

Every  governor  has  his  political  advisers 
and  his  small  group  as  close  friends. 

Secretary  of  State  Robert  D.  Bailey  rated 
high  as  an  adviser  and  friend.  For  more  po- 
litical advice.  Smith  often  ttirned  to  Robert 
P.  McDonough,  state  Democratic  chairman 
who  became  national  committeeman  and 
later  Smith's  nattutil  resources  director. 

Smith,  as  he  has  aU  of  his  life,  continued 
a  close  association  with  his  brother,  Joe  L. 
Smith  Jr.  Among  others  considered  close 
friends  through  long,  continuing  association 
were  Gaston  T.  Oaperton  Sr.,  insurance  exec- 
utive; Ray  DePaulQ.  field  representative  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce;  Lacy 
Warden,  Charleston  furniture  store  execu- 
tve;  and  Jay  Carr,  Beckley  banker. 

Smith  was  a  friend  of  President  Johnson 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey.  He  had  close 
ties  with  Gov.  Robert  McNalr  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Gov.  Charles  Terry  of  Delaware,  former 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of  North  CaroUna  and 
former  Gov.  Price  Daniel  of  Texas,  later 
a  member  of  the  White  House  staff. 


Hulett  Cfirlson  Smith,  was  born  and  bred 
ill  politics,  business  and  affluence.  His  life 
began  Oct.  21,  1918,  in  a  residence  on  what 
is  now  the  location  of  the  Montgomery  Ward 
store  at  410  Neville  St.,  Beckley. 

He  l3  a  son  of  the  late  Congressman  Joe 
L.  Smith  and  Marian  Christine  Carlson 
Smith.  His  father  died  in  1962  at  the  age  of 
82.  His  mother,  now  80,  lives  In  Beckley. 

The  future  governor  got  his  first  name 
from  his  grandfather,  Hulett  Armstrong 
Smith;  and  his  second  from  his  mother's 
family  of  Danish  descent.  His  one  brother, 
Joe,  is  three  years  older  than  the  Governor. 

The  father  was  elected  to  eight  consecutive 
terms  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
He  first  won  election  in  1923  as  the  only 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  West 
Virginia.  He  retired,  undefeated.  In  1944. 

Times  and  campaigns  were  different  in 
those  davs.  The  popular  and  influential  elder 
Smith  established  his  winning  record  of  con- 
gressional races  without  making  a  major 
campaign  speech. 

BORN    TO    POLmCS 

Ren.  Smith  was  mayor  of  Beckley  when 
elected  to  the  Hoiise.  In  other  phases  of  his 
career,  he  was  a  newspaper  editor,  publisher, 
banker,  realtor,  state  senator  and  state  Dem- 
orrat'c  chairman. 

Young  Hulett  was  strongly  Influenced  by 
the  example  of  his  father  in  politics  and 
business.  But  he  was  equally,  if  not  more, 
Influenced  by  his  mother. 

•'You'll  never  get  out  of  politics,  because 
it's  m  your  blood,"  Smith's  mother  used  to 
say  to  him.  She  reminded  him  that  a  branch 
of  his  family  extended  to  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, who  served  as  vice  president  from 
March  to  November,  1885,  In  the  first  term  of 
Grover  Cleveland. 

Smith's  mother  taught  him  how  to  drive 
a  car  and  play  golf.  She  was  an  excellent 
companion  for  both  boys.  "She  kept  us  on 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  as  much  as  she 
could."  Smith  said. 

The  father  liked  to  buy  things  for  the  boys. 
Once,  when  driving  by  the  Raleigh  County 
courthouss  in  the  early  1930's,  Rep.  Smith 
noted  that  a  sale  of  bootlegger  cars  was  in 
progress.  He  bought  a  HupmobUe  of  approx- 
imately 1929  vintage  for  Hulett.  The  price: 
$25. 

Hulett's  boyhood  ambition  was  to  become 
an  architect.  His  mother  wanted  him  to  be 
a  lawyer.  Circumstances  and  his  natural  In- 
clinations led  him  in  other  directions. 

He  attended  Institute  elementary  school  at 
Beckley  and  was  graduated  In  1934  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  now  the  Park 
Junior  High  School,  In  Beckley. 

Early  In  his  life,  the  family  lived  for  a 
time  m  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  because  of  the 
poor  health  of  his  father.  Hulett  attended 
the  first  grade  in  Cranlelgh  elementary 
school  there. 

During  two  long  sessions  of  Congress, 
Hulett  attended  eighth  and  10th  grade 
classes  at  Washington,  D.C.,  public  schools. 
Promotions  permitted  him  to  skip  the  second 
and  sixth  grades. 

Hulett  was  water  boy  and  manager  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  football  team 
of  1933.  He  couldn't  Immediately  recall  the 
team  record  of  wins  and  losses  for  that  year. 
Based  on  one  Incident  the  future  gover- 
nor's deportment  In  high  school  was  some- 
thing less  than  perfect. 

He  was  among  Jtmlors  who  retaliated  In 
kind  when  seniors  painted  some  snide  re- 
marks on  the  school  sidewalk.  All  or  most 
culprits  In  both  classes  were  discovered,  and 
they  were  punished  by  hard  labor,  meaning 
that  bricks  and  sand  had  to  be  used  to  re- 
move the  paint.  Hulett  manned  a  brick. 

Smith  was  salutatorlan  In  his  high  school 
graduating  class.  He  won  a  scholarship  to 
Beckley  College,  where  he  had  studied  typing 
and  shorthand  before  completing  high 
school. 


COMMEBCIAL    SCHOLAa 

By  this  time.  Smith's  Interests  definitely 
were  Inclined  toward  the  business  world.  He 
knew  he  wanted  to  go  to  a  large  university 
or  college  for  a  business  education. 

He  and  his  mother  mapped  a  motor  tour 
of  leading  schools  before  making  a  decision 
on  where  he  should  go.  They  drove  to  Yale 
University,  then  returned  to  Philadelphia  for 
a  look  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Smith  liked  what  he  saw  and  the  reception 
he  received  in  Philadelphia.  He  liked  it  so 
well  that  he  canceled  plans  to  visit  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

With  credit  allowed  for  his  studies  at 
Beckley  College,  Smith  enrolled  as  a  sopho- 
more in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Administration  at  the  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tion in  1935.  The  young  man  from  Beckley 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
economics,  with  honors,  from  Wharton  In 
1938.  His  studies  Included  economic 
gcographv.  basic  principles  of  accounting, 
banking,  investment,  financial  sutements, 
corporate  finance,  public  finance,  education 
and  insurance. 

The  two  courses  that  gave  him  the  most 
trouble  were  criminal  psychology  and  Ger- 
man. 

Smith  may  have  learned  more  from  a 
course  on  conunerclal  credit  than  from  any 
other.  The  professor  was  bald  on  top,  but  he 
combed  the  hair  from  the  back  of  hU  head 
across  the  barren  area  and  let  it  hang  in 
bangs  over  his  forehead. 

Aside  from  this  distraction,  the  professor 
forced  his  students  to  be  alert  during  his 
lectures  and  quiz  periods.  The  nature  of 
quizzes  and  the  sudden-death  method  of 
falling  students  made  a  scholar  of  Smith  in 
commercial  credit. 

Smith  studied  the  Insurance  business  at  an 
agency  in  Beckley  during  1937.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Beckley  after  graduation  from 
Wharton,  he  worked  for  a  time  with  an  estab- 
lished agency.  He  operated  a  family-owned 
radio  station  from  1939  to  1941. 

In  1939,  the  year  that  Smith  became  21,  his 
experiences  broadened  In  a  new  and  exciting 
direction.  He  was  one  of  10  students  who  en- 
rolled in  a  civilian  pilot  training  program  at 
Beckley  College.  ^ 

He  took  the  elementary  and  advanced 
courses.  He  received  his  private  pilot's  license 
in  1940  He  was  qualified  as  a  ground  .vchool 
instructor.  He  taught  air  frames,  meteorology, 
navigation  and  other  subjects. 

The  young  pilot  and  brother  Joe  purchased 
a  Piper  Cub.  On  Jan.  1,  1941,  they  took  off 
in  a  snowstorm  on  a  flight  from  Beckley  io 
Miami.  With  necessary  stops,  it  took  them 
three  days  to  reach  their  destination. 


EXPERIENCE    AS    PH-OT 

Their  extremely  limited  equipment  on  the 
plane  included  a  portable  radio,  a  compass, 
air  speed  and  gas  gauges,  and  a  "clock  worn 
on  the  wrist." 

While  taking  a  routine  training  flight  near 
Beckley  as  part  of  his  advanced  course. 
Smith  experienced  what  may  have  been  the 
most  perUous  flying  adventure  of  his  life.  The 
engine  on  the  plane  he  was  piloting  sputtered 
and  died.  Smith  successfully  negotiated  a 
dead  stick  landing.  „ 

Smith  said  participation  in  "aerobatics 
during  his  advanced  training  period  brought 
some  of  the  best  relaxation  he  had  ever 
known.  This  included  slow  rolls,  snap  rolls, 
the  dead  stick  landing,  recovery  from  spins, 
loop-the-loop  and  the  figure  eight. 

The  ultimate  in  relaxation  came  when  fly- 
ing inverted.  Smith  declared.  He  and  the 
other  students  were  taught  to  "put  our  hands 
on  our  heads  and  stomp  the  floorboard"  for 
brief  periods  while  the  plane  was  upside 
down.  This  taught  complete  reliance  on  the 
safety  belt  and  left  the  pilots  free  to  manipu- 
late the  controls. 

Not  so  relaxing  were  the  night  flights  re- 
quired as  a  part  of  the  training  course.  There 
were  no  Ughts  on  the  field  except  those  pro- 
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and  no  horizon  except  the 


vlded  by  cari, 
moon. 

Smith  said  h^  has  piloted  sUte  plane*  very 
few  timea  alnci  he  took  office  aa  governor. 
With  state  pilot  i  at  the  controls,  however,  he 
has  flown  far  a^d  often  on  official  missions 
On  some  flights^  he  has  \ised  the  controver- 
sial plane  purchnsed  In  the  name  of  the  State 
Roads  Commission  In  1966.  Reportedly,  this 
purchase  thwan|ed  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
which  rejected  an  earlier  budget  request  to 
purchase  such  f  n  airplane  for  the  Board  of 
Public  Works. 

The  27th  Governor  Is  the  first  with  a  pilot's 
license.  The  lats  Oov.  William  C.  Marland 
started  taking  Hying  lessons  while  In  office 
and  learned  to  aslo.  But  he  never  obUlned  a 
license. 

In  his  enUre  fl  ring  career,  Smith  has  logged 
more  than  1,000  lolo  hours.  Here's  his  current 
comment  on  flying  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
pilot: 

"It  gets  you  a^  'ay  from  things.  It  gets  your 
mind  on  someth  ng  entirely  different.  It  can 
be  recreation.  It  can't  be  daydreaming." 

SEI  V7CE    IN    NAVT 

Smith  began  4  6  months  of  service  in  the 
tr.S.  Navy  after  r  ^celvlng  a  commission  as  an 
ensign  early  in  1942.  He  attended  an  induc- 
tion school  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
for  approximate!  sr  90  days  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bu  eau  of  Ordnance  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
-  On-July  25,  1<42,  an  extraordinary  event 
occurred  In  the  life  of  the  young  naval  offi- 
cer. He  was  mairled  to  Mary  Alice  Tleche. 
captivating  daugliter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Updike  Tleche  of  Beckley.  Smith  had  known 
her  since  the  dajrs  when  he  was  two  years 
ahead  of  her  In  hlfeh  school. 

This  was  the  jirl  who  would  become  the 
first  lady  of  Went  Virginia,  who  would  be 
Instrumental  In  ledecoratlng  the  Ctovemor's 
Mansion. 

But  that  time  :iadnt  arrived.  In  1942,  the 
Smiths  lived  at  :!09  North  Piedmont  Road, 
Arlington,  Va..  ne^  Washington.  Their  enUre 
apartment  was  na  larger  than  the  governor's 
office  Smith  woulc  occupy  more  than  22  years 
later. 

In  October,  19^2,  Smith  was  assigned  to 
the  staff  of  the  :ommander  of  fleet-air  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.t.  He  remained  there  about 
six  months  and  i  etxirned  to  Washington. 

About  midyear  of  1944,  Smith  was  trans- 
ferred as  a  loglsltcs  expert  to  the  staff  of 
the  Western  Sea  Frontier  In  San  Francisco. 
In  that  capacity,  he  worked  for  Lt.  Clark 
M.  Clifford,  later  ;o  become  secretary  of  de- 
fense tinder  President  Johnson. 

Staff  work  assigned  to  Smith  Involved 
scheduling  or  alK  cation  of  aviation  equip- 
ment. Including  bomb  sights,  bomb  racks, 
machine  guns,  ai^  gun  mounts  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Invasion  of  Japan. 

At  one  time,  Si^th  was  about  to  be  sent 
to  RxwBla  on  special  assignment.  But  this 
never  quite  happened.  He  was  discharged  in 
January,  1946,  wl4h  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
He  became  a  lieutenant  commander  as  a 
reservist.  , 

Upon  his  return^  to  Beckley  after  the  war, 
Smith  plunged  iiito  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. He  managed  a  wide  range  of  family 
business  Interests]  He  became  president  of 
an  Insurance  agency  and  an  Investment 
firm  and  vice  pijesldent  of  First  Beckley 
Corp.  In  later  year*,  he  was  named  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  RiUelgh  and  vice  president 
of  Beckley  College. 

nasT  sTw»  IN  poLJnca 
He  became  an  o|ncer  for  Beckley  and  Oak 
Hill  hospitals  and  co-organlzer  of  the  Beck- 
ley Area  Rural  Devfllopment  Council. 

Smith  practlcaHy  achieved  the  ultimate 
among  Jaycees.  He  was  selected  as  the  "Out- 
standing Young  £|an  of  the  Year"  by  the 
state  Jaycees  In  19«B.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  state  chamber  in  1040-50.  In  195£-53, 


he  was  vice  president  of  the  VS.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  the  postwar  years,  he  became  In- 
creasingly active  In  the  Beckley  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  he  Joined  as  a  boy  of  13  in 
1930. 

He  took  his  first  small  step  in  p>olUlcs  by 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  the  city  of  Beckley 
In  1951. 

For  several  years,  Smith's  closest  contacts 
with  state  government  was  In  his  capacity 
of  chairman  or  member  of  the  State  Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

Gov.  Clarence  W.  I^Ieadows  of  Beckley  ap- 
pointed Smith  to  the  aeronautics  agency  in 
1947.  Smith  served  continuously  until  1959, 
when  Gov.  Cecil  H.  Underwood,  a  Republi- 
can, dldnt  choose  to  make  the  reappoint- 
ment. 

As  commissioner.  Smith  formed  some  def- 
inite opinions  about  aviation  needs  in  the 
state.  When  elected  governor,  he  gave  his 
full  support  to  projects  effected  under  the 
federal  airport  act.  These  Included  new  or 
improved  airports  at  Williamson,  PlnevlUe, 
Welch.  Summersvllle,  Lewlsburg,  Sutton. 
Point  Pleasant,  Clarksburg.  Wheeling,  Mar- 
tlnsburg  and  Charleston. 

Smith  today  believes  that  West  Virginia 
Is  sufficiently  alr-mlnded,  but  cannot  afford 
the  extreme  costs  of  airports  In  some  areas. 
He  continues  to  believe  that  Charleston 
and  Huntington  need  a  midway  airport.  He 
regards  the  authorized  Improvement  to 
Kanawha  Airport  as  a  stop-gap  measure 
and  a  poor  investment. 

An  alrjxjrt  similar  to  midway,  or  one  built 
at  Guthrie,  ultimately  should  be  built  to 
serve  the  Charleston-Huntington  areas,  he 
stressed.  It's  not  so  much  that  landing  space 
is  needed,  he  said.  It's  that  more  space  is  In 
demand  for  parking,  ramps  and  additional 
airport  facilities. 

The  Smiths  built  a  spacious  red  brick 
mansion,  called  "Crestwood,"  on  a  Beckley 
hilltop  In  1953  and  moved  Into  It  In  the 
following  year. 

Smith  entered  poliUcs  on  a  statewide  scale 
In  1956  when  he  became  campaign  manager 
for  Rep.  Robert  H.  Mollohan  of  Fairmont, 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor. 

This  happened  naturally.  Smith's  father 
was  a  friend  of  Sen.  M.  M.  Neely,  the  Old 
Warrior  in  West  Virginia  politics.  And  Mol- 
lohan was  Neeiys  boy,  politically  speaking. 
Aside  from  the  friendly  connection.  Smith 
was  a  well  known  young  businessman  from 
the  southern  part  of  tlie  state  and  had  no 
ties  with  labor.  That  was  the  ideal  combina- 
tion for  MoUohan.  a  northerner  closely  iden- 
tified with  labor. 

After  MoUohan  won  the  nomination  in  a 
five-way  race,  he  foUowed  estebUshed  prac- 
tice by  sponaoring  the  elecUon  of  Smith  as 
state  Democratic  chairman.  Smith  didn't 
seek  or  really  want  the  Job  of  chairman, 
but  he  accepted  on  the  advice  and  consent 
of  his  father.  He  was  elected  chairman  by 
the  OemocraUc  Executive  Committee  in 
June,  1956. 

Mollohan'B  campaign  went  smoothly.  Up 
lontu  a  few  days  before  the  geneAl  election, 
he  looked  like  a  sure  winner.  'Dhen  the  roof 
fell  in.  ^. 

A  major  news  story  revealed  evidence  that 
Mollohan,  former  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  at  Pruntytown. 
had  used  Improper  influence  in  getting  a 
Grafton  concern  the  coal-strlppLng  rights  on 
state-owned  land  near  the  InsUtutlon.  Mol- 
lohan Issued  a  formal  denial,  but  the  Repub- 
lican state  chairman.  John  D.  Hoblltzell,  Jr., 
Insisted  that  the  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Mollohan  lost  the  elecUon. 

Republican  CecU  H.  Underwood  became 
the  new  governor,  ending  24  years  of  Demo- 
cratic control  in  the  sUte's  highest  office. 
The  political  future  looked  very  dark  for 
both  memben  ol  the  MoUohan-Smlth  team. 
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"There  was  nothing  worse  than  being  part 
of  a  broke  party  out  of  power  in  the  state 
and  nation."  Smith  commented  later.  He 
dipped  Into  his  personal  funds  to  help  pay 
some  party  expanses. 

In  the  summer  of  1957,  a  group  of  Demo- 
crats attempted  to  oust  Smith  from  the  party 
chairmanship.  But  he  said  he  wanted  to  re- 
tain the  post  until  the  party  could  get  its 
many  bills  paid.  Moreover,  he  said  he  wanted 
a  chance  at  party  victory  In  the  off  year  elec- 
tion of  1958. 

That  was  a  year  of  business  recession  la 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Democrats  fared  very 
well  in  the  election.  They  regained  both  seats 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  picked  up  a  seat  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  recovered  lost 
ground  In  the  state  legislature.  Smith  more 
than  regained  his  reduced  political  stature 
In  the  fall  of  1959,  after  receiving  encour- 
agement from  many  Independent  sources 
Smith  made  the  decision  to  try  for  the  office 
of  governor  In  the  first  political  race  of  his 
career. 

On  Nov.  6,  1959,  he  requested  filing  papers 
from  the  secretary  of  state.  He  filed  a  few 
days  later. 

A  respiratory  Infection  hospitalized  Smith 
and  delayed  the  beginning  of  hU  campaign 
There  were  rumors  he  would  quit.  When 
asked  about  them,  he  declared  : 

"I  not  only  plan  to  run  with  all  the 
strength  and  vigor  I  have  In  me,  I  expect  to 
bo  elected  governor  and  thus  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  prosperity  back  to  West 
Virginia." 

On  March  7,  1960,  during  a  snowstorm. 
Smith's  campaign  had  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning m  the  Raleigh  County  courthoiise  at 
Beckley.  An  estimated  1.000  persons  over- 
flowed two  courtrooms  to  hear  him  make  his 
klckoS  speech. 

Smith  outlined  these  five  goals  under  the 
slogan  of  "Operation  Opportunity": 

( 1 )  More  Jobs  by  attracting  new  Industries 
and  expanding  others,  (2)  better  schools. 
(3)  better  roads,  (4)  a  constitutional  con- 
vention and  (5)  a  cleanup  program  embrac- 
ing better  housing,  recreation  areas  and  con- 
servation. 


MAJOR    CAMPAIGN    FAILT7BX 

From  the  beginning  it  was  an  uphill  bat- 
tle. Smith's  principal  opponent,  Atty.  Gen. 
W.  W.  Barron,  was  an  early  front  runner  In 
the  Democratic  primary.  It  was  widely  known 
that  Barron  had  been  driving  political  stakes 
about  three  years  In  preparation  for  the  race. 
Treasurer  Orel  J.  Skeen  made  It  a  three-way 
contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 

Smith  ran  as  an  Independent  candidate. 
During  the  campaign,  he  made  at  least  one 
strategic  mistake.  He  suggested  a  personal 
Income  tax  to  finance  teacher  pay  raises.  He 
further  revealed  that  he  favored  a  severance 
tax  on  natural  resources. 

In  early  May  of  the  campaign,  Skeen  re- 
leased a  sensational  story  that  clouded  Bar- 
ron's victory  prospects  and  gave  Smith  a 
fighting  chance. 

Skeen  accused  Barron  of  offering  him 
$65,000  to  pull  out  of  the  race  for  governor 
and  produced  a  tape  recording  to  support  his 
claim.  Barron  stouUy  denied  it.  But  the 
nomination  was  up  for  grabs. 

There  were  Indications  that  Smith  moved 
up  fast  In  the  wake  of  the  Skeen  story,  which 
shocked  the  cltlssenry  and  caused  uncer- 
tainty and  turmoil  among  Barron's  followers. 
Analysts  of  the  outcome  of  the  election  be- 
lieve that  Smith  could  have  won  with  a  little 
more  money  and  people  In  the  right  places. 
But  he  didn't. 

The  Democratic  primary  results  In  1960: 
Barron,  187,501;  Smith.  140,079;  and  Skeen, 
39,907. 

When  asked  to  give  reasons  for  his  defeat. 
Smith  said  he  needed  more  money  In  hand, 
Instead  of  promises;  he  didn't  start  soon 
enough,  and  he  didn't  manage  to  get  an  aura 
ot  victory  about  him.  Further,  he  theorized. 
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bis  statements  on  Increased  taxes  probably 
eoDtributad  to  his  deleat. 

After  tiie  election.  Smith  tendered  his  res- 
ign*tlon  as  v»rtj  chairman,  but  Barron 
asked  him  to  remain  in  the  post.  He  was  re- 
elected chairman  by  the  Dwoaocratlc  commit- 
tee In  June,  1060. 

As  the  continuing  chairman,  Smith  helped 
engineer  the  Democratic  general  election 
campaign.  He  got  Involved  In  the  presidential 
campaign  ot  Sen.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Thus,  though  personally  defeated  In  the 
primary.  Smith  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  party 
Ttctory  In  November.  Kennedy  defeated  Vice 
President  Richard  U.  NlxeMi  In  West  Virginia 
and  the  nation.  Barron  triumphed  over  Re- 
publican Harold  E.  Neely.  This  means  that 
the  governor's  office,  lost  to  RepubUcans 
when  Smith  was  chairman  four  years  earlier, 
was  returned  to  Democrats  under  the  same 
chairman.  Smith's  political  star  was  on  the 
rise  again. 

When  Barron  needed  a  man  to  head  the 
newly -created  Department  of  Commerce  In 
1961.  he  turned  to  Smith,  the  businessman 
type' of  politician  with  a  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  attracting  Industry  to  the  state. 

As  the  state's  first  commerce  commissioner, 
effective  July  14,  1961,  Smith  seemed  truly  in 
Ms  element  as  he  presided  over  the  very  cor- 
nerstone of  the  state's  intensified  efforts  to 
generate  new  economic  activity.  One  of  the 
projects  cloeest  to  his  heart  was  development 
of  native  arts  and  crafts  In  the  state. 

"MOST    IIOPOBTAWT    CTTBMM" 

Smith  continued  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
commerce  commissioner  and  party  chairman 
until  October,  1961,  when  he  announced  his 
resignation  as  chairman.  Robert  P.  McDon- 
ough  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee  as  the  new  chairman. 

In  1963,  Smith  firmly  resolved  to  run  again 
for  governor.  As  early  as  March  of  that  year, 
he  quietly  began  asking  key  persons  for  their 
support  in  the  campaign. 

The  response  was  noteworthy.  Money  was 
received  much  sooner  and  In  much  larger 
quantities  than  In  1960.  He  resigned  as  com- 
merce commissioner  and  prepared  to  start  a 
campaign  push  In  late  November,  1963.  But 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  on 
Nov.  22  caused  a  moratorium  on  all  cam- 
paigning until  early  January. 

Smith  was  an  early  favorite  in  the  four- 
way  Democratic  primary  race  of  1964.  An 
Improved  educational  system  was  the  theme 
of  his  campaign. 

In  Beckley  on  March  14,  he  told  an  audi- 
ence: 

"I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the  most 
Important  citizen  living  In  West  Virginia 
...  He  Is  the  six-year-old  child  who  will 
enter  school  next  fall." 

In  the  primary  election.  Smith  received 
more  votes  than  the  combined  total  of  his 
three  opponents.  He  carried  63  of  the  65  coun- 
ties in  the  state.  He  lost  only  Randolph  and 
Monongalia — the  home  counties  of  two  of 
the  candidates.  The  results : 

Smith.  186,273;  Bonn  Brown  of  KTklns,  85.- 
627;  Julius  W.  Singleton  Jr.  of  Morgantown, 
47,846;  and  Harold  O.  Cutrlght  of  Ivanhoe, 
Upshur  County,  30,119. 

Former  Oov.  Cecil  H.  Underwood  easily  won 
the  Republican  nomination,  defeating  Mrs. 
Freda  P.  Cavendish  of  Charleston  and  Harry 
R.  Cupp  of  Elklns. 

A  strategy  group  formed  to  work  for  a 
Smith  victory  in  the  general  election.  It  in- 
cluded James  M.  Sprouse,  who  became  the 
new  Democratic  state  chairman,  McDonough, 
elevated  to  national  committeeman;  Clarence 
C.  Elmore,  state  liquor  control  commissioner; 
Robert  D.  Bailey,  later  the  secretary  of  state; 
and  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  former  state  tax 
commissioner. 

Smith  campaigned  on  the  slogans  of  "A 
New  Look  for  West  Virginia"  and  "An  Admln- 
IstraUon  of  Excellence."  He  rode  high  on  the 
coattalls  of  President  Johnson. 


On  election  day.  the  people  gave  Smith  a 
majority  ol  77,464  votes.  The  totals  were: 
Smith,  433.033;  and  Underwood.  356.669. 

It  was  sweet  victory  for  the  "vwo-Ume  los- 
er"— once  In  the  1960  primary  and  in  the  1956 
general  election  as  the  campaign  manager  for 
Mollohan.  Moreover,  the  new  governor -elect 
received  twofold  satlsfacUon  In  defeating 
Underwood.  For  this  was  the  nian  who  beat 
MoUohan  and  this  was  the  man  who  didn't 
reappoint  Smith  to  the  aeronautics  commis- 
sion In  1959. 

At  13:18  p.m.  on  Jan.  18,  1965,  Smith 
became  the  27th  Governor  in  snowswept  In- 
augtiral  ceremonies  held  on  the  north  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol.  The  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Judge  Chauncey  Browning, 
president  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

During  the  45-mlnute  ceremony,  the  snow 
came  and  went  and  came  again  harder.  The 
temperature  was  24  degrees.  The  wind  from 
the  northwest  blew  at  15  miles  an  hour. 

The  crowd  was  estimated  at  about  5.000, 
with  one  half  in  the  comfort  of  the  great 
building  and  the  other  half  sitting  in  cere- 
monial misery  in  the  open  courtyard  below 
the  portico. 

The  inaugural  event  on  a  large  platform 
erected  over  the  portico  was  an  unusual 
spectacle.  High-flying,  incoming  pigeons, 
presumably  enroute  home,  were  seen  to  bank 
and  hover  as  If  in  surprise,  then  fly  away 
in  the  snow. 

None  of  the  outside  crowd  may  have  felt 
as  comfortable  as  Smith,  who.  under  bis 
dark  overcoat  and  dark  suit,  wore  long  new 
thermal  underwear. 

The  new  Governor,  haUess  and  solemn- 
faced.  deUvered  a  13-mlnute  Inaugural  ad- 
dress in  which  he  declared: 

"First,  I  am  determined  that  excellence  In 
education  will  be  our  number-one  goal.  A 
great  educational  system  is  a  prerequisite  to 
a  great  state." 

These  words  struck  the  theme  of  his  ad- 
dress and  echoed  the  grandest  pledges  of  the 
candidate  on  the  campaign  trail: 

HIGH     BOFB,    PSOIUSE 

"I  have  pledged  that  I  would  give  this 
state  an  administration  of  excellence,  an  ad- 
ministration which  will  demand  the  highest 
standards  of  ethics,  integrity  and  honesty 
from  dedicated  and  qualified  public  servants 
and  never  tolerate  Incompetence  on  medi- 
ocrity. Today,  as  your  governor.  I  am  proud 
to  reaffirm  that  pledge  of  excellence." 

"Let  no  West  Virginian  be  mistaken.  These 
goals  of  excellence  will  not  easily  be 
achieved." 

And  so  the  Smith  admiiiistration  began, 
with  memorable  words  of  high  hope  and 
bright  promise,  on  a  cold  day  in  January, 
1965. 

The  first  year  of  the  Smith  term  went 
smoothly,  although  he  had  his  share  of  frus- 
trations and  failures.  He  announced  that  his 
financial  holdings  were  placed  In  trust  until 
the  end  of  his  term. 

Accomplishments  ol  the  year  were  concen- 
trated in  the  area  of  education.  A  significant 
step  was  taken  with  passage  of  the  first 
phase  of  a  $32.5  million,  three-year,  school 
improvement  program,  known  as  "Decision 
'65." 

Early  success  of  Project  Head  Start,  with 
participation  by  all  66  coxinties,  was  her- 
alded as  a  major  achievement.  Credit  was 
heaped  upon  Mre.  Smith  for  her  leadership 
in  this  program  for  preschool  children. 

Smith  traveled  extensively  and  made  170 
public  appearances  the  first  year.  He  held  29 
news  conferences  in  Charleston  and  else- 
where. 

An  undisguised  politician  was  named  by 
Smith  to  head  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  )db  went  to  McDonough,  who 
stepped  down  as  the  Democratic  national 
committeeman. 

Some  criticism  of  the  appointment  was 
stopped  with  Smith's  explanation  that  Mc- 


Donough was  a  good  man  to  pnsh  the  state's 
park  development  program. 

In  the  legislature.  Smith  pushed  for  and 
got  a  law  which  made  practically  all  major 
appointees  serve  at  his  will  aind  pleasure  In- 
stead of  limited  terms.  This  legislation  re- 
enforced  Smith's  view  that  the  governor 
should  be  a  strong  executive. 

The  new  Governor,  as  his  first  official  act. 
Issued  an  executive  order  against  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment A  later  order  prohibited  discrimination 
in  state  employment  and  among  personnel  ol 
private  firms  doing  business  with  the  state. 
A  40-hour  work  week  was  established  for 
state  troopers.  Previously  they  often  worked 
70  hours  or  more  per  week. 

Rare  distinction  was  gained  by  Smith  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  administration.  He 
was  named  among  the  "Best  Dressed  Men 
of  1965"  by  the  Fashion  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

His  name  was  high  on  the  fashion  list, 
l>etween  President  JcAnson  and  Cary  Grant. 
Johnson  was  first  In  the  category  ol  states- 
man. Smith  first  in  government  and  Grant 
first  In  screen. 

"Education,  education,  education  is  still 
the  priority  matter  foe  this  administration 
and  for  this  state,"  Smith  declared  in  his 
State  of  the  State  message  to  the  legislature 
in  early  January  of  1966. 

The  declaration  was  In  complete  con- 
formity with  a  pledge  made  a  year  earlier 
in  his  inaugural  address.  He  continued  to 
push  for  advancement  and  reforms  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Politically  speaking,  1966  was  a  cata- 
strophic year  lor  Smith.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion. Democrats  lost  ground  in  the  state  and 
across  the  nation.  The  succession  amend- 
ment was  beaten.  His  dream  to  succeed  him- 
self was  shattered. 

Defeat  of  the  amendment  meant  that 
Smith.  Uke  all  West  Virginia  governors  since 
1872,  had  become  a  lame  duck  before  the 
middle  of  his  term. 

Although  Smith  must  have  regarded  the 
late  ol  the  amendment  as  a  personal  defeat, 
he  retained  his  poise  and  reflected  no  marked 
change  ol  attitude  the  day  after  the  elec- 
tion. He  told  reporters  at  an  informal  news 
conference : 

"We  will  press  on  with  those  programs  we 
have  started  lor  the  state  and  keep  trying 
until  the  last  hurrah." 

A  mtnimiim  wage  and  hour  law  was  listed 
as  the  most  important  act  passed  by  the 
1966  legislature.  The  act  specified  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  »1  an  hour  and  a  48-hour  work 
week  tot  establlshmeniB  with  six  or  more 
employes. 

The  Department  o*  Natural  Resources  was 
a  trouble  spot  part  of  the  year.  There 
were  charges  that  improper  influence  was 
used  in  the  awarding  of  concession  contracto 
at  North  Bend  State  Park. 

Newspaper  stories  exposed  that  a  charac- 
ter identified  only  as  "MJl."  was  guilty 
of  scribbling  political  suggestions  on  a  con- 
cession contract  form.  Matthew  Reese,  a 
deputy  director  with  celebrated  political  tal- 
ents said  he  didn't  think  the  Initials  were  his. 
A  state  police  Investigation,  Initiated  at  the 
request  of  the  department  director,  McDon- 
ough, resulted  in  no  significant  revelations. 
Reese  and  McDonough  later  left  the  de- 
partment, but  their  resignations  weren't  link- 
ed to  the  Influence  charges.  T.  R.  Samsell, 
head  of  the  game  and  fish  division  in  the 
department,  was  named  to  succeed  McDon- 
ough. 

UAISON  WITH  WASHINGTON 

Purchase  of  cinders  by  the  State  Roads 
Commission  at  absurdly  high  prices  became 
a  center  of  controversy.  The  Governor  order- 
ed cancellation  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  cinder  contracts. 

Increasingly,  Smith  went  to  Washington. 
Several  times  he  was  a  selected  visitor  for 
special   occasions   at   the   White  House. 
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On  June  31,  he  wu  among  about  10  spe- 
cial guests  who  fcocepted  the  President's  In- 
vitation for  a  stag  dinner  with  the  King  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

After  returning  from  one  briefing  on  Viet- 
nam at  the  White  House,  Smith  was  asked 
to  label  himself  as  a  hawk  or  a  dove. 
"I  am  an  American,"  he  said. 
West  Virginia  came  under  the  national 
spotlight  In  mid-December  when  the  Na- 
tional Oovemors  Conference  was  held  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 

During  a  Democratic  caucus  Immediately 
preceding  the  ev»nt.  President  Johnson  was 
blamed  for  party  losses  In  the  November  elec- 
tion. Smith  didn't  participate  In  the  criti- 
cism. He  said  otlier  factors  hurt  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Smith  and  elgl^t  other  governors  talked  to 
the  President  mo^e  than  four  hours  on  Dec. 
ai  at  the  LBJ  R^ch  In  Johnson  City,  Te«. 
Their  subject  was  Improvement  of  relations 
between  the  stafle  capitals  and  the  White 
House. 

In  one  of  his  mbst  unusual  actions.  Smith 
helped  create  th«  Ohio  River  Development 
Commission  whil^  riding  in  a  motorboat  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Ajong  with  three  other  gov- 
ernors, he  8lgned.an  agreement  to  promote 
the  river  as  the  "gteaiest  tourist  attraction  in 
America." 

While   education    continued    to   have    the 
declared  top  priority  in  the  Smith  admlnls- 
tratlcHTlt  became  tlear  that  problems  In  con- 
al  resources  were  getting 
ilso,  his  Interest  deepened 
recreational   potential, 
kersburg  on  Sept.  10,  he 
alms  of  the  admlnlstra- 


J  a  great  state  on  the  sound 
lucatlon,  conservation  and 


There  the  Oovl 
chlnery   at   work 
earth  to  the  side  o 


servatlon  of  nat 
much  attention. 
In   West  Virginia' 

In  a  speech  at 
identined  the  has 
tlon  this  way: 

"We  are  bulldln 
triangle  base  of 
recreation." 

TTie  successful  iirge  for  r  new  strip  mine 
control  law  was  started  in  1966.  When  the 
Governor-s  Task  force  on  Surface  Mining 
T^Ji^>,  organteatlonal  meeting  on  March 
8,  Smith  told  the  group: 

"The  rape  of  W*it  Virginia  has  occurred  " 
He  made  It  clea^  that  he  referred  to  dev- 
Tr.TlZ'^.°J   state  I  scenery    by   strip    miners 
and  that  he  wanted  It  stopped. 

It  was  the  toughest  speech  ever  delivered 
by  a  Weet  Virginia  governor  against  strln 
miners.  "^ 

On  a  taak  force  |  tour  of  stripped  and  re- 
claimed  areas.  Smlkh  scored  another  signifi- 
cant first.  He  ro<ie  in  a  bus  that  drove 
straight  Into  a  strlj^  mine  pit. 

lor  saw  monstrous  ma- 
lt returned   disturbed 

a  60-foot  high  wall.  After 

spending  four  hoits  In  the  area,  he  com- 
mented that  strip  mining  could  add  sub- 
stantlaUy  to  the  economy  and  still  leave  Ut- 
tie  residual  damage* 

STRIP  ImTNING  law 

By  the  end  of  the  stmMner,  the  group  had 
drafted  strong  strlji  mine  control  legislation 
Task  Force  Chairman  David  C.  CaUaghan 
called  It  a  "step  oiit  of  the  dark  ages." 

In  his  State  of  the  State  address  to  the 
legislature  on  Jan.  12,  1967,  Smith  said  In 
support  of  the  strl^  mine  bill: 

"We  must  end  the  reckless  plUaglng  of 
our  land,  the  spoiling  of  our  streams  and 
the  destruction  of  our  fish  and  wUdllfe  I 
believe  we  can  do  alp  without  destroying  the 
competitive  posltlot  of  our  strip  mine  op- 
erator m  the  marked  place. 

"We  must  pass  this  law.' 

The  legislature  responded  by  passing  the 
law  in  the  1967  session.  The  law  was  ranked 
as  the  strongest  jtrip  mine  control  statute 
in  the  nation.  The  ^act  of  its  passage  ranked 
iis  one  of  the  most  iionumental  accomplish- 
ments of  the  entlife  Smith    idmlnlstratlon. 

The  State  Supre^ne  Court  later  upheld 
the  law  by  rtUlng  that  the  director  of  natu- 
ral resources  has  thi !  authority  to  stop  strip- 
ping operations  in    ireas  that  appeal  to  the 


aesthetic  senses.  More  speclflcally,  the  court 
upheld  the  director  In  his  order  to  stop  strip 
mining  in  an  area  of  striking  scenic  beauty 
opposite   Orandvlew   State   Park. 

Almost  30,000  acres  of  ravaged  land  hare 
been  reclaimed  under  this  law  since  It  went 
Into  effect  on  July  1,  18«7. 

The  enlightened  leglsUture  of  1067  also 
enacted  laws  to : 

Assure  the  exercise  of  htmian  rights  In 
employment  practices  and  in  the  use  of  put>- 
lic  accommodations. 

Improve  air  and  stream  pollution  con- 
trols. 

Impose  a  corporate'  net  Income  tax,  an 
annual  transportation  tax  and  a  higher 
gross  sales  tax,  along  with  a  new  tax  on  the 
professional  class. 

Liberalize  unemployment  and  workmen's 
comp>en8atlon  benefits. 

The  Governor  also  signed  controversial 
new  legislation  authorizing  sale  of  llquor-by- 
the-drlnk  In  private  clubs. 

The  legislature  wrestled  with  and  finally 
rejected  a  package  of  tax  bills  developed  by 
the  brilliant  Purdue  University  economist, 
James  A.  Papke. 

The  heart  of  the  package  wsm  a  new  gross 
margin  tax  based  on  value  added  to  products. 
While  this  was  defeated,  the  study  and  debate 
may  have  opened  the  way  for  later  tax  revi- 
sion In  the  state. 

Smith  and  his  aides  referred  to  1967  as  the 
"Year  of  Implementation,"  meaning  that  this 
was  the  period  In  which  basic  Ideas  moved 
Into  operation. 

It  also  was  an  Interesting  year  In  which 
Smith  went  to  Brazil,  attended  the  National 
Governors  Conference  aboard  the  8.  S.  Inde- 
F>endence  and  vacationed  at  Barbados,  West 
Indies. 

On  Feb.  16,  1967,  Smith  effected  a  deci- 
sion to  release  old  prisoner  William  Hollle 
Grlfllth  on  medical  leave.  Griffith,  then  74, 
has  been  in  prison  more  than  51  years  on 
three  first-degree  murder  convictions.  When 
released,  he  went  to  Ohio  to  live  with  his 
sister. 

BRAZn.    TRIP    RUMORS 
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Weaknesses  In  the  1967  stream  pollution 
control  law  were  bared  when  the  adminis- 
tration found  itself  unable  to  effect  controls 
that  would  prevent  pollution  of  the  Poca- 
tallco  River  with  salt  brine  from  oil  and  gas 
wells  In  Roane  County. 

A  chronic  water  problem  developed  at  Sls- 
sonvlUe.  The  Governor  ultimately  ordered 
construction  of  a  series  of  small  dams  to  store 
clean  water  for  the  town. 

A  controversy  swirled  around  the  heads  of 
welfare  Commissioner  L.  L.  Vincent  and 
Smith  on  matters  involving  budgetary  and 
manpower  problems.  The  Issue  was  quietly 
settled,  with  Vincent  apparently  winning  by 
a  narrow  margin. 

The  Governor  and  Appalachian  Volunteers 
had  some  sharp  disagreements  in  late  sum- 
mer. Smith  said  he  was  concerned  about 
some  charges  of  Improper  conduct  leveled  at 
the  volunteers.  He  asked  for  an  investigation. 

An  investigation  by  the  OtDce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  revealed  no  evidence  of  serious 
misconduct. 

The  trip  to  Brazil  was  made  In  late  July 
and  early  August  at  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who 
said  in  his  letter  to  Smith: 

"Come  and  let  us  be  together,  talk  together 
and  see  together  If  we  can  better  the  lives  of 
those  we  serve." 

Diu-ing  the  10-day  trip.  Smith  met  with  the 
Vice  President  of  Brazil,  testified  before  two 
conunlttees  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  and 
visited  the  governors  of  four  additional  states. 

Smith  talked  with  Brazilian  ofBclals  about 
coal  mining  problems  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  Interest.  He  got  a  firsthand  view  of  an 
Internationally  famous  housing  project  at 
Brasilia. 

During  most  of  the  trip,  which  had  reU- 
glous  overtones,  the  Rev.  David  Wayne  Smith 
served  as  the  Governor's  Interpreter.  Mr 
Smith  formerly  lived  In  South  Charleston! 


The  trip  stirred  rumors  that  Gov.  Smith 
was  in  training  to  become  an  ambassador 
somewhere.  Press  Secretary  Jack  Canfleld 
put  this  notice  on  the  Capitol  bulletin  board 
In  the  Capitol  press  room : 

"For  the  umpteenth  time,  that  report  i.s 
ridiculous,  completely  unfounded  and  with- 
out even  the  slightest  reason  for  being  in 
existence  .  .  . 

•The  only  thing  Gov.  Smith  U  going  to 
be  Is  governor  of  West  Virginia — and  he's 
going  to  be  that  unOl  January  of  1969  when 
his  term  expires. 

Smith  delivered  a  landmark  speech  to  the 
West  Virginia  Press  Assn.  at  a  meeting  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 

"...  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  If  we 
were  to  replace  the  suspicion  that  appears  to 
exist  between  the  press  and  government  with 
respect,  we  would  be  serving  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  In  a  better  manner." 
His  speech  took  this  unexpected  turn: 
"Everybody  keeps  telling  me  that  It's  diffi- 
cult for  a  governor  to  sit  In  his  Charleston 
office  and  know  what's  going  on  around  the 
state. 

"By  the  same  token,  I  think  Its  difficult 
for  an  editor  to  sit  In  his  office  and  know 
what's  going  on  In  Charleston." 

Press  members  were  invited  to  come  to 
Charleston  for  a  two-week  "shirtsleeve  semi- 
nar" with  some  of  the  top  brass  In  govern- 
ment. 

Some  of  these  newsmen  came.  They  circu- 
lated through  the  Capitol  and  talked  to  some 
department  heads.  The  seminar  was  officially 
pronounced  a  success. 

Near  year's  end,  the  alcohol  beverage  con- 
trol commissioner,  Clarence  C.  Elmore,  was 
Indicted  by  a  federal  grand  Jury  on  Income 
tax  evasion  charges.  Smith  promptly  sus- 
pended him  from  his  state  Job. 

Collapse  of  the  Sliver  Bridge  Dec.  15  into 
the  Ohio  River  at  Point  Pleasant,  with  a  Ioes 
of  46  lives,  shocked  the  state.  Large  scale 
rescue  and  recovery  operations  were  effected. 
Investigations  were  demanded  to  determine 
the  cause. 

The  year  that  wa^  1968  brought  shatterine 
news  from  federal  courtrooms,  a  series  ot 
political  and  Industrial  disasters  and  the 
assassination  of  two  great  men.  Plainly  or 
subtly,  the  Smith  adnUnlstratlon  was  af- 
fected by  all  of  the  events. 

The  Weet  Virginia  wcwld  of  politics  and 
government  was  shaken  by  a  Valentines  Day 
announcement  that  former  Gov.  W.  W.  Bar- 
ron and  five  other  men  had  been  indicted  by 
a  federal  grant  Jury  on  bribery  conspiracy 
charges  Involving  state  contracts. 

Among  the  five  were  three  top  officials  held 
over  by  Smith  from  the  Barron  administra- 
tion. They  were  State  Road  Commissioner 
Burl  A.  Sawyers,  his  right  hand  man.  Vin- 
cent J.  Johnkoskl;  and  Truman  E.  Gore. 
state  commissioner  of  finance  and  admin- 
istration. 

Smith  Immediately  suspended  all  three 
from  their  Jobs. 

The  other  two  charged  in  the  indictment 
were  Bonn  Brown.  Elklns  lawyer;  and  Alfred 
W.  Schroath,  Clarksburg  automobile  dealer. 

Barron  was  acquitted  at  the  end  of  a  15- 
day  trial  In  August.  Gore  was  granted  a  mis- 
trial because  of  the  Illness  of  his  lawyer,  but 
remained  under  Indictment. 

The  other  four  were  found  guilty,  and  all 
appealed  their  cases  to  a  higher  federal  court 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

SlUTH    NOT    IMPLICATED 

Sawyers  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison  and  fined  $5,000.  Johnkoskl  drew  an 
Identical  prison  term  and  was  fined  $10,000. 
Brown  and  Schroath  each  was  sentenced  to 
four  years  and  fined  $10,000.  The  four  re- 
mained free  on  bonds  requiring  no  security 
paymtnts.  pending  the  outcome  of  the  ap- 
peals. 

Pour  days  after  the  Indictment  was  an- 
nounced, the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  said 
through  Its  public  information  director  there 
was    "absolutely  no  evidence  or  Indication" 
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that  Got.  Smith  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
alleged  bribery  conspiracy. 

Aooordlng  to  U.8.  government  evidence  in- 
troduced at  the  trial,  the  conspiracy  and  the 
acts  m  furtherance  of  It  allegedly  took  pl»ce 
during  the  Barron  years  of  1961  through  1968, 
long  before  Smith  took  office  In  January.  1965. 
on  Feb.  20.  Smith  said  he  was  attempting 
to  ferret  out  and  eliminate  any  wrongful 
state  activity  resembling  that  for  which  the 
six  men  were  accused.  He  Invited  reports  from 
Individuals. 

The  next  day  he  told  about  35  top  state 
officials  they  might  as  well  resign  If  they 
didn't  believe  In  the  goals  of  his  administra- 
tlon. 

Smith  said  later  that  the  Indictment 
caused  discouragement  and  depression  among 
state  employees.  '"But  after  they  got  over  the 
shock,  they  basically  became  more  efficient, 
careful  and  prudent."  he  added.  "As  far  as 
getting  the  Job  done  was  concerned,  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  Impaired." 

During  the  conspiracy  trial,  a  Charleston 
business  man  under  indictment  for  income 
tax  evasion  said  he  had  given  Smith  $10,000 
In  political  contributions. 

Smith  was  subpoenaed  by  the  defense  to 
testify  on  this  matter,  but  the  federal  Judge 
ruled  that  It  was  a  collateral  Issue  and  that 
no  testimony  was  required.  The  Governor 
later  said  he  didnt  receive  the  contributions. 
In  the  Elmore  trial.  Smith  tesUfied  as  a 
defense  witness  on  the  limited  Issue  of 
whether  an  apartment  rented  by  Elmore  was 
used  primarily  as  a  political  headquarters. 
Smith  told  the  court  that  he  remembered  at- 
tending political  functions  in  the  apartment 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  building  In  1962  or 
1963.  when  he  was  commerce  commissioner. 
Elmore  was  convicted  after  a  13-day  trial 
of  evading  payment  of  his  1963  Income  taxes 
and  sentenced  to  18  months  In  prison  and 
fined  $5,000.  He  also  remained  free  on  bond, 
pending  an  appeal. 

Another  state  official  was  Indicted  and 
convicted  after  a  10-day  trial.  He  Is  Woodrow 
Tokum.  former  State  Road  Commission 
equipment  supervisor.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  all  10  counts  of  an  Indictment  charging 
him  with  unlawful  transportation  and  sale 
of  large  quantities  of  stolen  U.S.  Government 
surplus  property.  Tokum  was  sentenced  to  a 
maximum  of  four  years  In  prison. 

On  May  6.  a  wall  of  water  trapped  25  men 
In  a  mine  at  Hominy  Palls,  Nicholas  County. 
All  but  four  were  dramatically  rescued. 

On  May  10.  a  Piedmont  Airlines  plane 
thudded  against  a  hillside  at  Kanawha  Air- 
port, killing  32. 

On  Nov.  20.  a  thunderous  blast  In  a  mine 
at  Farmlngton.  Marion  County,  took  78  lives. 
That  was  voted  the  story  of  the  year. 

Smith  deplored  the  Farmlngton  disaster 
and  wished  deeperately  that  something  could 
have  been  done  to  prevent  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  said,  there  is  need  for  increased 
public  concern  about  the  mounting  highway 
death  toll. 

Official  figures  show  that  about  2.100  per- 
sons died  on  West  Virginia  highways  during 
the  four  years  Smith  was  in  office.  The  figures 
include  the  Point  Pleasant  bridge  disaster 
victims  In  the  1967  total  of  587  persons — an 
all-time  high  on  West  Virginia  highways.  The 
total  during  the  Smith  term  was  about  400 
higher  than  the  1,700  slaughtered  during  the 
previous  four  years  when  Barron  was  gov- 
ernor. 

rLECnON    CONSOLATIONS 

When  President  Johnson  withdrew  as  a 
possible  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  he 
practically  pulled  the  political  rug  from 
under  Smith  and  threw  him  into  Humphrey's 
arms. 

Smith  Issued  a  statement  In  which  he  ex- 
pressed regret  at  Johnson's  decision,  and 
added: 

"The  President  has  never  stood  higher  in 
steture  tn  my  eyee.  for  he  has  ended  his  own 
politloal  career  'to  open  new  avenues  which 
might  lead  to  world  peace." 


Smith  was  among  those  present  when 
Humphrey  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  in  Washington.  He  led  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  that  helped  nominate 
Humphrey  at  the  tumultous  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Chicago.  He  campaigned 
lor  Humphrey  In  New  York.  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina. 

Surrender  of  the  Governor's  office  to  a  Re- 
publican, by  reason  of  Arch  Moore's  12,785- 
vote  victory  over  James  Sprouse,  was  viewed 
as  another  political  disaster  by  Smith. 

In  the  election  returns,  however,  there 
were  three  great  consolaUon  prizes  for  Smith. 

Humphrey,  though  defeated  nationally, 
won  West  Virginia  by  a  margin  of  66.600  votes 
over  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  Modern  Budget 
Amendment  carried  by  164,000  votes.  The 
$350  million  Road  Bond  Amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  whopping  margin  of  207,000 

votes. 

Here  was  a  candidate  for  president  and  two 
great  issues  for  which  Smith  campaigned 
without  reservaUon.  It  was  a  UtUe  something 
to  Bing  about.  Looking  northward,  there  was 
another  note  of  Joy  for  Smith  In  the  returns. 
Mollohan  was  returned  to  his  old  seat  In  Con- 


gress. 

When  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  assas- 
inated  on  April  4,  Smith  was  on  a  trade  mis- 
sion In  Japan  virlth  a  group  headed  by  U.S. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman. 

While  riding  on  a  train  In  Japan,  Smith 
talked  by  telephone  to  his  executive  assist- 
ant Paul  Crabtree.  who  remained  In  Charles- 
ton, 'nmes  were  tense  in  West  VIrgima  then, 
but  no  major  incident  demanded  Smith's  re- 
turn to  Charleston. 

On  April  7,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  set 
aside  a  working  day  in  observance  of  the 
death  of  King,  and  said  in  an  order  directed 
to  all  state  employes: 

"This  Is  not  a  holiday  for  you.  It  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  you  to  study  and  reflect  upon 
our  future  and  the  part  you  will  take  In  It." 
When  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  shot  on 
June  5.  Smith  asked  In  a  news  release: 

"How  many  times  must  we  suffer  this  kind 
of  tragedy  before  each  and  every  one  of  our 
people  recognizes  his  responsibility  to  uphold 
the  law  and  to  restrain  the  passionate  voice 
of  dissent  that  leads  to  violence?" 

The  year  of  1968  began  on  a  bright  note 
with  passage  of  an  almost  numerically  per- 
fect congressional  redlstricOng  law.  This  was 
done  in  a  special  leglslaOve  session  which 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  regular  session 
on  Jan.  10. 

On  the  openmg  day  of  the  regular  session. 
Smith  proposed  bond  issues  totaling  $600 
mUlion  and  told  the  legislature  that  ""the 
time  has  come  to  stop  lamenting  and  to  start 
building." 

One  was  the  $350  miUlon  road  bond  Issue, 
later  approved  by  the  legislature  and  the 
people.  The  two  bond  proposals,  totaling  $150 
milUon  for  schoolhouse  construction  and 
state  institutions,  remained  In  legislative 
committees. 

At  long  last,  the  legislature  passed  a  con- 
flict-of-interest bUl.  It  wasn't  considered 
good  legislation,  however,  and  picked  up  the 
label  of  "weak  sister"  bill. 

Other  approved  legislation  Included  a 
measure  to  add  a  penny  tax  on  cigarettes 
to  finance  a  teacher  pay  raise,  and  to  remove 
any  doubt  that  a  city  has  authority  to  pass 
fair  housing  ordinances. 

The  Senate  Initially  refused  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Carl  W.  Glatt  as  director  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission.  Smith  then 
strategically  withdrew  the  name  of  Glatt  and 
later  resubmitted  It.  Meanwhile,  there  was  a 
long  period  of  uncertainty,  during  which  re- 
ligious leaders  supportmg  Glatt  staged  a 
"sUent  vigil"  in  the  main  legislative  corridor. 
The  Senate  reconsidered  and  confirmed  Glatt 
by  a  vote  ot  21-13. 

On  Jan.  22.  Smith  was  one  of  seven  gov- 
ernors who  left  on  a  good  wUl  trip  to  Israel. 
The  group  was  designated  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference. 


Smith  said  the  trip  gave  him  a  much  bet- 
ter understanding  of  how  poor  people  in 
mountainous  areas  can  overcome  their  prob- 
lems through  community  action.  He  re- 
turned to  the  West  Vlrgima  legislative  wars 
on  Jan.  31. 

The  Governor  participated  In  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  to  mark  the  construc- 
tion start  of  two  state  office  buildings  In  May. 
The  old  prisoner.  William  Hollle  Griffith, 
came  Into  the  news  again.  He  violated  his 
medical  leave  granted  Feb.  15.  1967.  accord- 
ing to  authorities,  and  was  mysteriously 
miasing  for  about  six  weeks.  Suddenly,  he 
returned  to  the  Meditun  Security  Prison  and 
said  he  wanted  more  of  his  money  for  medi- 
cal expenses.  He  claimed  he  took  a  trip  to 
Mexico  after  being  granted  permission  to  go 
there.  Authorities  closed  the  prison  gate  be- 
hind him  and  pondered  his  case. 

Smith  and  a  special  committee  of  Inquiry 
had  Griffith  on  the  carpet  all  day  June  28  at 
the  Capitol.  Griffith  stuck  to  his  story. 

SPECIAL  SESSION  IN  1968 

One  of  the  main  rhubarbs  of  the  year  oc- 
curred between  Public  Institutions  Commis- 
sioner Clarence  E.  Johnson  and  Corrections 
Director  C.  Robert  Sarver.  Efforts  by  Smith 
to  keep  harmony  were  unsuccessful. 

Johnson,  a  political  type,  ultimately  fired 
Sarver,  a  progressive  prison  reformer,  after 
the  two  couldn't  agree  on  administrative  and 
personnel  matters.  Sarver  subsequentiy  ac- 
cepted a  Job  with  the  Arkansas  prison  sys- 
tem. Johnson  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
fill  the  West  Virginia  vacancy  with  a  man 
from  Oregon,  who  apparentiy  laclsed  the 
educational  qualifications  required  by  law. 
Later  In  what  may  have  been  the  state- 
ment of  the  year.  Smith  said  he  was  "satis- 
fied but  not  happy"  with  Johnson's  perform- 
ance as  commissioner. 

West  Virginia  became  a  "sister  state  "  of 
Esplrtto  Santo.  Brazil,  as  an  active  member 
in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 
This  resulted  from  Smith's  tour  of  Brazil. 

In  a  special  legislative  seasion  held  Sept. 
11-14,  an  Investigating  commission  was  cre- 
ated to  look  Into  state  purchasing  practices 
and  implications  of  the  federal  trial  In  which 
Barron  was  acquitted  and  four  others  were 
found  guilty. 

The  session  was  called  primarily  to  put 
West  Virginia  Into  a  federal  Work  Incentive 
(Win)  program  designed  to  make  wage  earn- 
ers out  of  welfare  recipients.  This  legislation 
was  passed  with  littie  difficulty. 

Thirteen  of  15  bills  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  passed.  Smith  regarded 
that  record  as  a  hlgh-fiylng  batting  average 
for  a  lame  duck.  The  other  new  laws  will : 

Allow  the  State  Road  Commission  to  ac- 
quire the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  and  make 
It  toll  free. 

Establish  a  state  housing  development 
fund. 

Permit  lending  institutions  to  Increase 
the  contract  Interest  rate  celling  irom  six 
to  eight  per  cent. 

Allow  locaJ  units  of  government  to  con- 
trol operation  of  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

A  bomb  explosion  ripped  through  the  phy- 
sical education  biUldlng  at  Bluefleld  State 
College  on  the  night  of  Nov.  21.  Damages  of 
$80,000  were  caused.  No  one  was  hurt 

Smith  expressed  deep  concern  about  the 
incident,  which  he  said  could  easily  have 
killed  nine  people  in  the  area.  He  quickly 
proceeded  under  the  rarely  used  Red  Man 
Act  to  apprehend  any  and  sUl  persons  who 
planted  the  bomb.  A  $5,000  reward  was 
offered. 

Five  persons  were  arrested  and  charged  in 
connection  vrith  the  bombing.  CoUege  Presi- 
dent Wendell  Hardway  closed  the  school  un- 
til Dec.  1.  then  reopened  It  with  rigid  regula- 
tions. 

Observers  of  the  Bluefield  scene  Unked  the 
bombing  to  racial  troubles  at  the  former  aU- 
Negro  school. 

A  Human  Rights  Commission  report  on  the 
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problenu  »t  tke  collegs  ranuOiiAd  a  nuijor 
bone  of  contention.  Smith  had  been  boimng 
It  about  a  yeait.  Suddenly,  on  Dec.  9,  he  re- 
leased It. 

The  report  said  trouble  started  because  of 
racial  prejudice  In  .he  community,  the  state 
government  and  the  college  administration. 
The  commxmltt  was  accused  of  discrimina- 
tion In  the  housing  of  college  students  and 
faculty. 

A  State  Boarc^  of  Education  report,  released 
the  same  day.  l>lamed  the  school's  problems 
on  a  "militant  c  cordon  of  students,  faculty 
members  and   c^utslde  Interventionists  .  .  ." 
cLos:|^o   OATS   or  term 
Smith  received  heavy  crlUclsm  for  holding 
the  report  beyotid  what  many  persons  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  period.  He  gave  these 
reasons  In  explataatton  of  his  long  hesitation : 
It  took  almoir  a  year  for  the  citizens  of 
Bluefleld   to   reoognlze   they   were  a  part  of 
the  problem.       j 

The  report  ijeached  certain  conclusions 
without  any  basis,  was  out  of  context  In 
places  and  not  Jbased  In  part  on  testimony 
taken  at  a  hearing. 

in  retrospect,  Considering  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances un<ler  r-hlch  the  report  was 
handed  to  him.  femlth  said  he  was  convinced 
he  did  the  rlghB  thing  by  holding  it. 

"I  don't  apolctlze  for  what  I  have  done," 
he  said.  V 

Near  the  end  fcf  19M.  it  was  reported  that 
the -atructural  rimalns  of  the  West  Virginia 
Pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair  were 
declared  to  be  sarplus  property  and  given  to 
the  PPA-PHA  cakiference  center  near  Ripley. 
Studies  were  beiag  made  on  what  appropriate 
use  could  be  made  of  the  remains. 

The  Governor  feent  the  legislature  the  first 
executive  budg«  under  the  new  Modern 
Budget  Amendmtnt.  It  was  subject  to  exten- 
sive review  by  Mbore. 

In  a  final  Stale  of  the  State  message  on 
Wednesday,  Smith  again  suggested  the  need 
for  extensive  re^llslon  of  the  constitution. 

27th  Governor  will  for- 

n    Monday,    when    Moore 

office.  After  that,  what? 

and   his   family  will  move 

I   to  Parkslde  Apartments 

levard,    about    two    blocks 

lion.    He   is   purchasing   a 

apartment   in    the   new 

his  permanent  home  will 
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remain  at  Beckl 

He  and  his  priss  secretary,  Canfleld,  plan 
to  prepare  a  booM  containing  his  state  papers 
and  public  addresses  during  the  next  several 
months.  He  plans  further  to  "operate  be- 
tween Beckley  arid  here"  and  'look  over  the 
business  opportunities." 

As  to  his  polltltal  future.  Smith  confessed 
an  interest  In  running  for  Congress  or  other 
high  public  offlcel  If  the  opportunity  should 
ever  arise.  [ 

He  reflected  no  Interest  In  running  for  gov- 
ernor again.  Liglitly,  with  partial  use  of  a 
favorite  quote  fori  the  occasion,  he  said : 

"I  would  like  tb  continue,  but  I  dont  be- 
lieve In  trying  toj  come  back.  It's  too  much 
movie." 

lent  seemed  the  best  mirror 
subject  of  his  political 


like  the  rer\m  of 
This  final  CO 

of  his  mood  on 

future: 
"The  door  is 

closed.  But  I  don 

way." 


.  en,   or  at   least  It  Is  not 
think  my  path  leads  that 


MISSILES  AND  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  HATPIEiD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
calculated  that  pur  world  spends  about 
15  times  as  muqh  on  arms  as  on  works 
of  social  and  economic  cooperation.  In 
our  own  countrjf  more  than  50  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar  Js  spent  for  some  aspect 
of  our  Defense  Establishment's  current 
military  program.  We  commit  billions 
to  defense  projfects — to  modifying  our 


means  of  destruction — without  even  hesi- 
tating to  question  the  priority  ot  arms 
expenditure  in  relation  to  other  pressing 
needs  facing  our  Nation.  Some  estimate 
that  as  much  as  $100  billion  will  be  re- 
quested for  arms  expenditures  after  the 
immense  cost  of  our  Vietnamese  Involve- 
ment has  been  curtailed.  Yet  the  total 
amount  spent  on  our  model  cities  pro- 
grams has  been  less  than  $1  billion.  Now 
we  are  told  of  the  necessity  to  construct 
an  antl-ballistic-mlsslle  system  at  the 
initial  cost  of  about  $5  billion  for  our 
"thin  shield"  but  at  a  possible  escalated 
expense  of  perhaps  $50  billion  for  a  com- 
prehensive ABM  system.  The  real  tragedy 
is  giving  such  priority  to  the  expenditure 
of   billions   for  highly   questionable  de- 
fense measures  for  our  cities  while  many 
inhabitants  find  life  there  increasingly 
intolerable.  Norman  Cousins,  in  an  edi- 
torial  in   the   Saturday  Review,   raises 
hard  and  valid  questions  about  the  ABM 
which  deserves  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion  of  all  Members  of   the   Congress. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABM  AND  National  PRioRrriis 
The  development  of  an  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile In  a  world  of  flying  atomic  bombs  seems 
logical  enough.  After  all,  there  are  anti- 
aircraft weapons  to  defend  ub  against  attack 
from  planes.  These  weapons  are  inadequate 
against  missiles,  some  of  which  may  be 
equipped  with  thermonuclear  warheads. 
Isn't  It  all  the  more  impK>rtant,  therefore, 
to  develop  what  is  known  as  the  ABM,  that 
Is.  a  system  of  defensive  missiles  designed  to 
Intercept  and  blow  up  Incoming  nuclear- 
tipped  missiles? 

The  question  seems  reasonable  enough — 
but  It  misses  the  main  point  about  human 
life  in  an  atomic  age.  The  point  Is  that  there 
Is  no  defense  against  nuclear  warfare  except 
peace.  The  corollary  is  that  security  depends 
not  on  the  accumulation  of  force  or  the  use 
of  force,  but  on  the  control  of  force. 

Nothing  In  the  modern  arsenal  of  nations 
Is  more  llltistratlve  of  this  basic  point  than 
the  nuclear-tipped  missile.  Its  predecessor  In 
the  Second  World  War  was  the  long-range 
strategic  air  bomber,  which  attacked  cities 
day  after  day.  Both  London  and  Berlin  were 
subjected  to  numberless  raids  by  clouds  of 
such  planes.  The  cities  were  shattered  but 
not  crushed.  Today.  It  takes  only  one  missile 
with  a  thermonuclear  warhead  to  destroy  a 
major  city. 

There  Is  nothing  complicated  about  this 
fact.  It  la  now  possible  to  produce  a  single 
bomb  with  more  destructive  power  than  all 
the  bombs  dropped  In  the  Second  World 
War  put  together.  An  even  more  dramatic 
comparison:  Imagine  the  destructive  force 
of  the  atomic  bomb  that  leveled  Hiroshima 
and  took  230.000  lives.  Now  imagine  the  same 
atomic  bomb  being  dropped  every  mght  on 
a  different  city  for  thirteen  consecutive 
years.  The  sum  total  of  aU  that  pulverizing 
power  Is  now  contained  In  a  single  bomb 
that  can  be  carried  by  a  single  missile. 

It  Is  a  serious  error  to  argue  that  the  holo- 
caust-making power  of  a  nuclear-tipped  mis- 
sile makes  It  all  the  more  Important  to  de- 
velop a  defense  against  It.  Not  even  the  most 
expert  proponent  of  the  ABM  contends  that 
the  system  can  be  counted  upon  to  knock 
down  every  attacking  missile.  Even  with  the 
stoutest  ABM  defense,  some  missiles  will 
get  through.  And  It  takes  only  one  missile 
per  city  to  do  the  Job. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  a  price  to  be  paid 
even  as  the  ABMs  are  InstaUed.  The  most 
obvious  price  can  be  calciUated   In  doUars. 


Some  estimates  have  put  the  cost  cjl  a  fuu 
and  comprehensive  ABM  system  for  the  en- 
tire United  States  In  excess  of  960  billion 
This  poees  a  different  sort  of  security  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States  from  the  purely 
military  one.  No  ABM  system  In  the  world 
can  guard  against  internal  explosions.  For 
the  combustibles  of  a  terrifying  upheaval  are 
building  up  Inside  the  United  States.  The 
cities,  as  Jeanne  Lowe  has  said  In  the  title 
of  her  book,  are  In  a  race  against  time.  The 
deep  underlying  problems  of  the  American 
people  can  no  longer  be  deferred.  We  can 
best  detend  our  cities,  not  by  ringing  them 
with  antl-balllstlc  missile  Installations,  but 
by  making  them  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  If  we  faU  to  do  this, 
all  the  nation's  defenses  are  down. 

The  coet  of  an  ABM  system,  however,  can- 
not be  reckoned  solely  In  Its  own  terms.  For 
the  logic  of  the  process  leads  Inevitably  to 
whole  new  probes  and  developments  beyond 
the  ABM.  One  thing  Is  certain:  the  mo- 
ment the  nation  proceeds  full-tilt  on  an 
ABM  system,  the  cry  will  go  up  that  we  must 
devise  a  way  of  anticipating  Russian  moves 
to  counteract  It.  It  will  be  said  that  Russian 
scientists  have  conceived  of  a  supermlsslle 
that  can  steer  around  Ita  ABM  attacker  or 
that  can  render  the  defending  missile  harm- 
less or  that  can  Impair  the  electronic  func- 
tioning of  the  ground  station  that  controls 
the  missile,  etc.,  etc. 

In  any  case,  the  ABM  proposal  must  be 
considered  for  what  It  is — an  Intermediate 
step  In  a  virtually  infinite  series  of  Infinitely 
costly  measures  that  can  push  the  world 
arms  race  past  the  p>olnt  of  no  return. 

It  wlU  be  argued  that  the  Russians  already 
are  Installing  ABM  stations  near  Moscow 
The  only  rational  response  to  this  statement 
Is  to  explore  to  the  fullest  the  professed  will- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Govenunent  to  talk  to 
us  seriously  about  effective  agreementa  that 
would  block  off  this  whole  new  area  of  escala- 
tion In  the  arms  race.  No  one  can  say  that 
such  explorations  would  lead  to  a  substantive 
and  workable  pact.  But  a  treaty  against  nu- 
clear testing  did  come  Into  effect — despite  all 
predictions  to  the  contrary. 

Here  we  come  to  the  core  issue.  Some  pro- 
ponents, m  government  and  out.  of  the  ABM 
system  have  candidly  said  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  will- 
ing to  forego  ABM  development  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis.  They  want  an  ABM  system  regard- 
less. It  Is  not  necessary  to  speculata  on  the 
reasons.  It  Is  necessary  only  to  anticipate  the 
consequences.  These  consequences  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  dislocations  and  upheavals 
that  could  come  about  Inside  the  United 
States.  They  extend  to  the  Increased  danger 
of  a  world  holocaust.  Men  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  understand  what  they  are  making 
cannot  be  trusted  to  see  the  ultimate  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect.  The  cause 
Is  an  uncontrolled  emphasis  on  the  means  of 
destruction.  The  effect  Is  the  use  of  those 
means.  This  Is  the  way  civilization  dies. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  put  the  priorities 
where  they  have  to  be — on  the  control  of 
force  rather  than  the  pursuit  of  force,  and 
on  the  persistent  and  painstaking  develop- 
ment of  the  orderly  Institutions  to  deal  with 
world  tensions  and  world  lawlessness — de- 
pends primarily  on  our  convictions.  Convic- 
tions create  a  sense  of  direction.  They  Impart 
energy.  They  give  focus  to  life.  A  full-scale 
national  debate  on  the  true  sources  of  Amer- 
ican security  may  or  may  not  result  In  these 
convictions.  But  It  Is  a  chance  worth  taking 
— N.C. 


MOBILIZATION   OF   DEFENSE 
MANPOWER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  debate  concerning  the  fair- 
est and  most  effective  way  to  mobilize 
defense  manpower  is  a  vital  discussion 
for  this  Nation. 
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One  of  the  fine  contributions  to  this 
discussion  is  a  book  by  a  former  faculty 
member  at  Moorhead  State  College  in 
Miimesota.  Dr.  Harry  A.  Marmion  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  In  his 
book.  Dr.  Marmion  provides  an  analysis 
of  the  disappointing  congressional  reac- 
tion to  President  Johnson's  proposals  for 
draft  reform. 

The  book,  "Selective  Service:  Conflict 
and  Compromise,"  was  reviewed  in  the 
Sunday,  January  12,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  by  Prof.  Peter 
W  Martin  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Law  School.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  review  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

debate    on    DBAPT    SHOWS    THE    P«OGNOSIS    IS 

Not  Hopeful 
(By  Peter  W.  Martin) 
In  1967,  Congress  reacted  Irresponsibly  to 
President  Johnson's  proposals  for  draft  law 
reform.  It  not  only  extended  an  obsolete 
Selective  Service  Act  for  four  more  years,  but 
encumbered  that  law  with  amendments  that 
now  seriously  hinder  improvement  by  presi- 
dential rule-making. 

In  doing  so.  Congress  rejected  the  advice  of 
a  commission  headed  by  former  Asst.  Atty. 
Oen.  Burke  Marshall,  which  Harry  A.  Mar- 
mion, author  of  this  book,  Justly  rates  "the 
most  detailed  analysis  of  Selective  Service 
ever  published."  His  book  offers.  In  turn,  the 
most  detailed  analysis  of  why  Congress  re- 
sponded as  It  did. 

The  author,  a  former  faculty  member  at 
Moorhead  State  College,  traces  the  far-rang- 
ing debate  which  broke  out  In  earnest  In  the 
latter  half  of  1965,  as  draft  calls  rose  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  escalating  Vietnam  war, 
and  which  ended  with  enactment  of  the  1967 
bin. 

Although  a  participant  In  that  debate  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
Marmion  began,  he  tells  us.  Intending  to 
write  an  Impartial  account  of  the  contro- 
versy. But  he  was  unable  to  remain  so  de- 
tached; this  book  shows  him  to  be  a  strong 
believer  in  the  need  for  fundamental  revi- 
sion of  the  draft,  largely  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  the  Marshall  Commission. 
And  small  wonder — the  commission's  prin- 
cipal recommendations  rested  upon  clearly 
demonstrated  Inadequacies  of  the  pre- 1967 
law.  most  of  which  are  still  with  us. 

As  the  book  explains,  the  most  salient  fact 
of  military  service  today,  even  under  the  In- 
creased manpower  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Is  that  but  a  modest  fraction  of  the  na- 
tion's young  men  (between  Va  and  Vi)  iieed 
ever  serve. 

The  large  surplus  of  draft  age  men  Is  a 
fairly  recent,  but  undeniable,  development. 
(Seventy  per  cent  of  the  generation  which 
faced  Korea  had  to  serve.)  The  current  pol- 
icy dilemma,  so  concisely  expressed  by  the 
Marshall  unit,  Is  "Who  serves  when  not  all 
serve?'" 

The  pre-1967  draft,  which  was  not  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  present  ratio  of  man- 
power to  soldiers,  selected  those  who  had  to 
serve  using  Increasingly  liberal  defermenta 
and  an  order  of  induction  that,  given  the 
size  of  the  available  pool.  Ignored  potential 
draftees  until  they  were  well  Into  their  20s. 
and  once  again,  after  they  reached  26. 

The  outrageously  low  rate  of  military 
service  among  holders  of  graduate  degrees 
reported  by  Marmion  (27  per  cent)  confirms 
the  obvious;  such  a  system  offered  an  es- 
cape route  to  anyone  with  the  resources. 
(The  removal  of  graduate  defermenta  last 
winter  by  Selective  Service,  while  alleviating 
this  specific  complaint,  reeulte  in  an  equally 
unbalanced  selection.) 


Added  to  such  structural  inequities  are 
the  numerous  Individual  InJusUces  arising 
out  of  another  outmoded  feature  of  the 
draft,  local  draftboard  autonomy.  A  typical 
local  board,  now  large  and  urban,  no  longer 
offers  classification  by  the  registrant's  close 
neighbors.  Gen.  Hershey's  Justification  for 
this  Institution;  Instead,  the  country's  4,080 
boards  serve  primarily  to  generate  a  pro- 
fusion   of    confilctlng    deferment    policies. 

These  Inadequacies  and  more  were  metic- 
ulously documented  In  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission's report.  It  recommended  elimination 
of  all  student  defermenta  and  a  revised  order 
of  Induction,  exposing  every  young  man  to 
one  year  of  prime  vulnerability  at  age  19. 
with  selection  from  that  group  by  lot.  It  also 
urged  replacement  of  local  boards  with  a 
more  centralized  structure  which  would  Im- 
plement uniform  national  classification. 

Other  groups,  citing  the  same  problems, 
advocated  different  reforms.  Including  total 
reliance  on  volunteers,  universal  military 
training,  and  equating  other  forms  of  na- 
tional service  like  the  Peace  Corps  with  mili- 
tary service;  all  receive  a  fair  hearing  in  this 
book. 

Through  the  entire  debate,  Hershey 
plugged  the  status  quo. 

The  hard  questions  of  equity  were  parried 
by  anecdotal  filibusters  that  drew  admira- 
tion from  Hershey's  long-time  supporter. 
Rep.  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee:  "Gen.  Hershey, 
you  Just  knock  all  the  questions  out  of 
people  the  way  you  answer,  your  answers  are 
so  good." 

River's  counter  to  the  President's  Marshall 
Commission  was  a  commission  of  his  own, 
chaired  by  retired  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  which, 
Marmion  suggeste,  served  simply  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  House  committee's  own  staff. 
This  conunlsslon's  final  report,  which  essen- 
tially supported  Hershey's  stance,  Marmion 
summarizes  as  follows:  .  .  the  research 
was  flimsy,  the  data  nonexistent,  and  the 
findings  undocumented."  Yet  the  report 
prevailed.  Why? 

Among  the  reasons  cited  by  the  author  are : 
Hershey's  status  as  "one  of  our  nation's 
sacred  cows,  accorded  absolute  and  unques- 
tioning respect  by  most  members  of  Con- 
gress"; the  predominance  on  both  armed 
services  committees  of  conservatives  still  liv- 
ing In  a  rural  Southern  past  and  therefore 
willing  to  believe  such  Hershey  myths  as 
draft  boards  that  promote  fairness  by  clas- 
sifying on  the  basis  of  personal  knowledge; 
and  finally,  the  Presidents  failure  to  press 
more  strongly  lor  changes  recommended  by 
his  commission. 

"Selective  Service:  Conflict  and  Com- 
promise" is,  altogether,  a  discouraging  tale, 
though  one  well  worth  reading.  It  offers  scant 
hope  to  the  lonely  band  of  draft-law  reform- 
ers in  Congress  led  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 
Nor  Is  the  picture  changed.  In  this  re- 
viewer's opinion,  by  the  pending  swlteh  In 
administrations.  Nixon,  to  date,  has  evi- 
denced no  awareness  of  the  Immediate  need 
lor  Improvement  of  the  draft;  his  campaign 
promise  was  a  volunteer  army  .  .  after 
Vietnam. 


has  already  had  to  cut  back  processing 
by  closing  down  a  soybean  plant  and 
one  of  its  largest  rice  mills.  Additional 
reductions  in  operations  will  be  neces- 
sary within  the  next  few  days  xmless  the 
strike  is  terminated. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees affected  in  this  particular  case, 
there  are  thousands  of  others  through- 
out the  country  who  will  feel  the  im- 
pact of  this  strike. 

Strikes  of  this  nature  are  damaging 
in  so  many  respects,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  feel  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  resolve  this  matter  and  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  I  would  hope  that 
those  directly  concerned  will  do  their 
utmost  to  bring  this  strike  to  an  imme- 
diate end. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  L.  C. 
Carter,  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Arkansas  Rice  Grow- 
ers Cooperative  Association,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Akkansas  Rice  Ghowers  Co- 
oPERATn^  Association. 

Stuttgart.  Ark.,  January  6,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbricht. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  FuLBRUiHT:  On  December 
20,  1968,  the  Longshoremen's  Strike,  on  the 
East  and  Gulf  Coaste,  became  effective.  This 
Strike  Is  now  In  lis  17th  day  and  all  export 
shlpmenta,  through  these  Portf.  have  been 
at  a  standstill,  during  this  time. 

Approximately  6b'7c  of  all  the  rice  and 
soybeans,  which  these  organizations  handle, 
moves  Into  export  marketa.  We  have  already 
cut  back  our  processing  by  closing  down  one 
soybean  plant  and  one  of  our  largest  rice 
mills.  Additional  reductions,  in  operations, 
win  be  necessary,  within  the  next  lew  days, 
unless  this  Strike  Is  terminated. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  ol  employees, 
which  we  will  have  to  lay  off,  there  are 
thousands  or  perhaps  hundreds  ol  thousands 
of  people  without  work,  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  this  strike. 

This  country  cannot  continue  to  tolerate 
Strikes  of  this  nature  and.  therefore,  we 
would  like  to  urge  that  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  take  Immediate  and  strong 
measures  to  end  this  Strike. 

We,   also,   feel   that  serious   consideration 
should   be  given  to  legislation   designed   to 
protect  the  public  from  Strikes  of  this  kind. 
Yours  very  truly. 

L.  C.  Carter, 
Executive  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager. 


RULE   XXII 


LONGSHOREMEN'S  STRIKE 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
longshoremen's  strike  on  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts  began  on  December  20.  It 
has  now  been  in  effect  for  more  than  3 
weeks  and  export  shipments  through  the 
east  and  gulf  coast  ports  have  been  at  a 
standstill  during  this  time. 

The  strike  is  effecting  many  sectors 
of  the  economy.  For  example,  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  all  the  rice  and  soy- 
beans which  the  large  Arkansas  Rice 
Growers  Cooperative  Association  handle 
go  into  export  markets.  The  cooperative 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
of  a  new  Congress  have  the  power  to 
act  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress 
to  change  its  rules? 

Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  'Each 
House  [of  Congress]  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings."  This  means, 
simply,  that  each  House  of  each  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  make 
its  rules  without  regard  to  Its  action  in 
any  preceding  Congress. 

In  1957,  1959,  and  1961,  the  Presiding 
OfHcer  of  the  Senate,  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  expressed  his  per- 
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sonal,  advisory  opLdon  that  the  Senate 
could  adopt  nisw  rules  "under  whatso- 
ever procedurfs  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  approvles"  since  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "each  House  may  de- 
tei-mine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings." 

On  Tuesday  pf  this  week,  the  present 
and  very  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Sljates  declared  that  the 
Senate,  by  simple  majority,  can  decide 
constitutional  questions,  and  stated  that 
the  questions  whether  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion  hat  been  agreed  to  Is  a  con- 
stitutional queiition.  He  endorsed  Vice 
President  Nixon's  view  that,  at  least,  at 
the  opening  of  s  new  Congress,  "The  ma- 
jority has  the  p  ower  to  cut  off  debate  in 
order  to  exerciie  the  right  of  changing 
or  determining  the  rules." 

I  strongly  support  that  view  and  will 
support  the  Vl^e  President's  ruling.  In 
the  event  the  Senate  approves  the  pend- 
ing motion  by  a  simple  majority,  that 
the  Senate  has  indeed  voted  to  limit  de- 
bate on  Senate  liesolutlon  11. 
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now  available  after  cloture  is  voted.  What 
it  would  do  Is  to  allow  a  majority  to  work 
its  will  once  an  issue  has  been  fully 
debated. 

There  is  a  clear  conflict,  In  my  view, 
between  rule  XXII  and  the  Constitution. 
Consequently,  the  ruling  which  the  Vice 
President  has  announced  he  will  make  on 
this  issue  is  entirely  proper.  He  will  not 
decide  on  the  constitutional  question  but 
will  instead  pose  it  to  the  Senate. 

Our  action  will  be  a  precedent  for  only 
one  precept— that  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  act  on  its  own  rules  at  the  opening  of 
Consrress  unfettered  by  any  rules  of  the 
Senate  of  earlier  Congresses  which  would 
prevent  the  majority  from  working  its 
will  on  the  rules. 

I  vigorously  urge  adoption  of  this 
urgently  important  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  Senate. 


been  the  first  to  ratify  the  Qenoclde  Conven- 
tion and  the  Race  Discrimination  Conven- 
tion." Instead,  the  United  States  may  be 
nearly  the  last  to  ratlXy  the  genocide  ban 
which  President  Truman  sent  to  the  Senat- 
almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has  now 
been  adhered   to  by  eighty  nations. 

Washington  signed  the  race  dlscrlmlnntlon 
pact  but  to  date  President  Johnson  has  not 
even  asked  for  Senate  approval.  This  conven- 
tion thus  will  come  Into  force  next  month  as 
Justice  Warren  noted,  "without  the  United 
States  having  made  any  serious  move  to  ac- 
cede to  It." 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  make  the 
kind  of  showing  Mr.  Johnson  hoped  for  when 
he  proclaimed  1968  Human  Rights  Year,  in 
keeping  with  the  U.N.  designation  of  it  as 
the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
President  Nixon  could  take  few  actions  early 
in  his  Administration  that  would  so  boost 
this  country's  international  stature  and  that 
of  the  United  Nations  as  would  the  comple- 
tion of  this  unfinished  business  on  human 
rights. 


THE  SENA'] 


AND  ITS  RULES 


Ms.  -McGOV^N,  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  I  was 
very  much  involved  in  the  effort  to  mod- 
ify rule  XXn  kt  the  beginning  of  the 
90th  Congress.   I 

I  considered  Vi  an  honor  at  that  time 
to  follow  the  great  leadeiship  which  our 
distinguished  cc^league  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Mr.  Anderson,  had  supplied  on  this 
Issue  continuously  since  1953.  I  congrat- 
ulate Senator  Cburch  for  his  able  lead- 
ership this  year  J 

We  found  in  1^67  that  a  clear  majority 
of  the  Senate  supported  consideration  of 
a  change  in  the!  filibuster  rule.  An  ob- 
server who  saw  that  vote  and  who  read 
article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution, 
"each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
would  have  good  cause 
the   change   was   not 


its  proceedings 
to    wonder   why 
made. 


While  the  pro<  edure  is  more  complex, 
it  is  my  con\'ictio  n  that  the  issue  at  stake 
here  today  is  jasjt  that  simple.  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  shortly  be  asked  to 
decide  whether  ie  can  be  permanently 
frozen  to  what,  in  practical  terms.  Is  a 
requirement  thaC  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate support  legislation  before  it  can  be 
passed,  or  whether  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  Constitution  las  any  meaning  at  all. 

It  is  said  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body,  and  that  we  are  consequently 
bound  by  the  rul  is  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress. Carried  to  ts  logical  extreme,  such 
a  point  of  view  a  ould  allow  this  Senate, 
on  the  assumption  that  it  embodies  the 
ultimate  in  wisdon.  to  effectively  destroy 
the  Senate  as  a  representative  body.  We 
could,  for  example,  change  the  rule  to 
require  unanimoits  approval  of  any  sub- 
sequent modiflcajtion.  Under  the  con- 
tinuing body  pre<:ept  as  it  is  being  used 
here,  that  requirement  would  live  for- 
ever, or  so  long  as  just  one  Member 
found  it  agreeable . 

It  has  been  said  many  times  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  r(  icent  days  that  Senate 
Resolution  11  would  Infringe  on  the  im- 
porUnt  tradition  of  free  debate.  Clearly 
it  does  not  do  tliat,  for  it  would  leave 
intact  the  100  hoiu-s  of  debate  which  Is 


HUMAN    RIGHTS    CONVENTIONS— A 
RECORD  OF  NEGLIGENCE— V 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
coimtry  was  once  torn  apart  by  the  fail- 
ure of  men  to  believe  and  to  practice  the 
principle  of  equality,  and  in  recent  years 
the  fabric  of  our  society  has  come  peril- 
ously close  to  the  tearing  point  because 
of  a  falliu^  to  live  by  that  principle.  The 
potential  for  strife  is  great  when  some 
men  will  not  deal  with  others  as  equals 
worthy  of  dignity  and  respect  and  fair- 
ness. As  the  strongest  of  nations,  the 
United  States  has  the  moral  obligation 
to  deal  with  others  on  a  basis  of  respect, 
mutual  understanding  and  compassion 
in  the  pursuits  of  man — economic,  cul- 
tural, and  political.  The  United  States 
must  offer  worthy  example  by  solving 
oiu-  own  problems  and  demonstrating 
the  potential  strength  of  all  mankind.  In 
this  we  have  failed.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  condemning  our  record 
of  negligence  on  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  15.  1968 1 
Negligence  on  Human  Rights 
A  powerful  note  of  disappointment  and 
frustration  has  accompanied  American  ob- 
servations this  month  of  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  The  fact  is  that  United  States 
action  on  United  Nations  conventions  to  im- 
plement or  flesh  out  the  noble  principles 
written  into  the  Universal  Declaration  has 
been  negligible. 

Far  from  setting  an  example  appropriate 
to  a  nation  that  proclaimed  its  own  Bill  of 
Rights  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  the  United 
States  has  adhered  to  only  two  of  more  than 
twenty  major  human  rights  conventions 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  and  its  agencies.  Ratifi- 
cation of  these  two — concerning  slavery  and 
refugees — was  completed  only  within  the  last 
thirteen  months.  Six  conventions  stUl  await 
Senate  action.  Washington  has  not  even 
signed  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  the  Covenant  on  Economic.  So- 
cial and  Cultural  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  In  1966  specifically  to  im- 
plement the  Universal  Declaration. 

"We  have  failed  ourselves,"  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said  recently  in  reference  to  this 
meager  record.  "We  as  a  nation  should  have 


DEATH  OF  ROY  HALLBECK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Roy  Hall- 
beck  died  day  before  yesterday.  He  was 
meeting  with  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  had 
a  pleasant  dinner  with  friends,  and  went 
upstairs  to  his  hotel  room  to  read  the 
paper  and  retire.  In  a  moment  he  slipped 
away. 

We  have  all  lost  a  true  friend  and  a 
great  leader  of  Federal  employees.  Roy 
was  a  devoted  postal  employee  and  a  un- 
ion leader  of  unusual  distinction  and 
ability.  He  was  the  legislative  director  of 
the  Postal  Clerks  here  in  Washington  for 
15  years  and  has  served  as  president  of 
the  organization  for  the  past  8  years.  He 
was  truly  a  beloved  friend  of  many,  many 
men  in  this  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  join 
me  in  expressing  our  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Hallbeck  and  Roy's  family,  as  well  as 
our  appreciation  for  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  having  known  and  worked  with 
him. 


SECRETARY  UDALL'S  NEW  DIMEN- 
SION OF  CONSERVATION  IN- 
CLUDES SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  1963  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
published  "The  Quiet  Crisis,"  a  book  in- 
terpreting the  history  of  America's  con- 
frontation with  their  land.  It  is  a  reflec- 
tive book,  drawing  from  the  history  of 
our  Nation  the  lessons  and  mandates 
of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  heritage.  And  it  conveyed  strongly 
the  special  leadership  of  Secretary 
Udall — leadership  which  has  emphasized 
the  public  interest,  scientific  enlighten- 
ment, and  above  all,  a  deeply  personal 
sense  of  stewardship  for  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

Secretary  Udall  has  been  a  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  not  only  for  this  genera- 
tion, but  for  generations  of  the  future 
to  whom  we  shall  bequeath  this  land 
and  its  resources.  It  is  that  future  which 
will  judge  our  stewardship,  and  they  shall 
not  fault  Secretary  Udalls  contribu- 
tions. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Secretary  Udall 
has  led  us  all  to  a  new  level  of  imder- 
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standing  of  our  conservation  responsibi- 
liUes.  He,  and  the  Presidents  he  has 
served,  have  pursued  those  responsibili- 
ties in  a  manner  which  has  moved  a  na- 
tion, and  brought  urgent  action  to  make 
conservation  truely  a  national  goal.  The 
conservation  record  of  the  past  8  years 
has  set  a  new  standard  of  excellence  in 
public  service.  It  is  a  standard  of  stew- 
ardship which  we  must  all  seek  to  main- 
tain in  the  years  ahead. 

Secretary  Udall  has  now  published  a 
second  book,  in  some  ways  a  sequel  to 
"The  Quiet  Crisis."  The  new  work— 
"1976:  Agenda  for  Tomorrow" — offers  a 
thoughtful  analysis  and  program  to 
make  the  American  future  equal  to  the 
promise  of  1776.  It  is  an  imcompromis- 
ing  book,  based  on  Stewart  Udall's  be- 
lief that  conservation  issues  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  overriding  issues  of 
our  day.  Nothing  less  than  a  total  ap- 
proach will  meet  the  total  challenge.  As 
he  says  in  the  books : 

Now  that  history  has  unmistakably  certi- 
fied our  failures.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
stroke  of  fortune  that  the  many  overriding 
issues  of  cities  and  human  relaUons  inter- 
lock and  overlap.  We  cannot  solve  one  prob- 
lem without  resolving  the  total  problem;  we 
must,  as  part  of  a  single,  unprecedented 
project,  build  beautiful  cities  and  attempt  to 
become  a  beautiful  people  ourselves.  There 
can  be  no  common  glory  In  a  free  society 
without  a  common  plan,  and  such  a  plan  can 
only  exist  as  an  expression  of  public  purpose. 

Will  we  permit  the  future  Just  to  happen, 
or  will  we  choose  the  future  we  prefer?  This 
is  the  fateful  Issue  of  public  policy  we  tend 
to  Ignore. 

Secretary  Udall  offers  a  plan— he  calls 
it  "Project  '76" — to  achieve  a  better 
America  and  to  unite  us  all  again  in  a 
high  common  purpose,  as  once  we  were 
united  in  the  common  cause  of  1776. 

As  an  integral  part  of  this  proposal, 
Secretary  Udall  deals  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  with  which  he  has 
worked  for  the  past  8  years.  He  points 
out  that — 

UntU  now  we  have  possesed  this  continent 
and  prepared  our  living  spaces  on  It  more 
with  rapacity  than  with  regard  for  man, 
more  with  force  of  machine  power  than  with 
vision. 

Secretary  Udall  offers  a  program  which 
responds  to  this  challenge  in  a  new  di- 
mension of  conservation.  In  defining  the 
need,  he  states  the  clear  alternatives: 

Only  lack  of  will  and  Intelligence  can 
limit  our  performance,  for  whereas  the  cost 
of  doing  things  right  will  be  a  wise  Invest- 
ment In  tomorrow,  the  cost  of  doing  nothing 
will  most  assuredly  be  a  calamity. 

CONSEBVINQ    CUB   SHORELINES 

One  aspect  touched  on  by  Secretary 
Udall  in  this  new  dimension  of  conserva- 
tion was  particularly  Interesting  to  me. 
He  proposes  that  conventional  conserva- 
tion must  now  relate  its  assorted  nature- 
saving  plans  and  projects  to  a  continuous 
search  for  an  unimpaired  environment: 

In  the  countryside  Its  advocates  will  recog- 
nize the  vital  Importance  of  access  to  riparian 
properties.  Man  Is  a  water-loving  animal, 
and  we  must  move  quickly  to  give  him  thou- 
sands of  new  "beachheads"  to  the  oceans, 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  land.  Over  the  years, 
industry  and  men  of  wealth  In  search  of 
private  pleasure  grounds  have  aU  but  monop- 
olized our  shore  lines.  The  power  plants,  the 


steel  mlUe.  the  water-using  Industries  have 
Invariably  sought  to  control  the  best  riparian 
properties.  There  is  far  too  little  public  access 
today  to  the  wonderland  of  water.  Whether 
we  purchase  and  "stockpile'  riparian  prop- 
erty, and  develop  It  later,  or  buy  enough  land 
to  make  our  shores  readily  reachable  by  all 
who  want  their  solace,  this  Is  a  "must"  con- 
servation project  of   the  next  two  decades. 

MICHIGAN'S     sleeping     BEAR     DUNES 

Michigan  has  a  special  interest  and 
stake  in  this  concern  for  shoreline  ri- 
parian properties.  Our  State  automobile 
license  plates  proclaim  ours  as  the 
"Great  Lakes  State. '  for  Michigan  has 
some  3,222  miles  of  Great  Lakes  shore- 
line on  four  of  the  five  lakes.  Tragically, 
every  day  less  and  less  public  access  re- 
mains to  these  shores,  and  they  retain 
little  of  their  original  natural  beauty  and 
values  In  an  undisturbed  state. 

This  is  why  I  have  been  working  so 
hard  to  achieve  the  establishment  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
as  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  in 
Michigan.  This  project  would  secure,  for 
all  the  people,  access  to  64  miles  of  shore- 
line on  Lake  Michigan,  within  a  day's 
drive  of  20  million  Americans.  It  would 
secure  61,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
that  shoreline,  protecting  the  unique  and 
superb  natural  values  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  and  associated  features,  and 
securing  for  the  public  a  wonderful  rec- 
reation area.  Secretary  Udall  has  long 
supported  this  proposal  for  this  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  in- 
deed, in  outlining  his  New  Dimensions 
of  Conservation  in  the  new  book,  he  spe- 
cifically states: 

As  part  of  this  program,  the  Oregon  Dunes 
and  Michigan's  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  should 
be  added  to  the  necklace  of  national  sea 
and  lakeshores  already  created  by  the  Con- 
gress, 

^  This  is  part  of  what  Secretary  Udall 
has  called  a  '  must '  conservation  project. 

Nor  is  this  simply  a  matter  of  protect- 
ing natural  values — it  is,  like  so  much  of 
the  conservation  responsibiUty  we  have 
before  us,  a  vital  human  project.  As  Sec- 
retary Udall  notes: 

The  interests  of  the  urban  dweller  of  to- 
morrow in  enjoying  the  outdoor  world  de- 
mand that  we  develop  ways  to  bring  him  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  natural  world. 

This  is  a  major  purpose  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  I 
have  long  proposed. 

And  this,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate 
stewardship — to  do  what  we  must  for  the 
future,  to  assure  to  our  children's  chil- 
dren a  livable,  lively  world.  Green  spaces 
and  wild  areas  are  a  vital  part  of  that 
heritage.  We  have  come  to  see,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
leadership  of  Stewart  L.  Udall,  that  this 
new  dimension  of  conservation  is  no 
luxury,  but  the  continuing  responsibility 
of  wise  men  who  can  look  beyond  im- 
mediate concerns  to  the  future.  In  "1976: 
Agenda  For  Tomorrow"  Secretary  Udall 
quotes  Thomas  Jefferson — a  thought  that 
can  well  serve  as  our  own  salute  to 
Stewart  Udall's  leadership  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  past  8  years: 

We  owed  it  to  do,  not  what  was  to  perish 
with  ourselves,  but  what  would  remain,  to 
be  respected  and  preserved  thru  other  ages. 


CUTBACKS    IN    STUDENT   LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  completed  a  look  at  the  budget  i)io- 
posals  of  the  outgoing  administration 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  estimates  for  the  most 
important  education  programs.  WhUe.  I 
hesitate  to  comment  in  depth  at  this 
date  about  a  "lameduck"  budget,  I 
nevertheless  feel  compelled  to  mention 
one  item  which  disturbs  me  greatly. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  President,  because  I  wish 
to  prevent  the  present  administration 
f lom  making  a  great  change  in  our  edu- 
rational  programs  without  any  notice  or 
warning.  I  do  so,  in  ndditlon,  to  warn  all 
nf  thc-se  in  Congress  and  the  new  admin- 
i  strati jn  who  are  concerned  with  im- 
prjvlng  educational  opportunities  about 
the  proposed  limitations  in  ongoing 
irr:;  grams. 

I  am  deeply  shocked.  Mr.  President,  f-t 
the  large  cut  in  NDEA  title  II  funds  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
As  we  all  know,  title  II  established  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program. 
This  loan  program  has  been  among  the 
most  successful  programs  in  the  history 
.of  education  legislation,  for  it  has  been 
responsible  for  creating  an  opportunity 
for  literally  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  low-income  students  all  over  the 
country  to  attend  college.  Since  1958.  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program 
has  been  the  largest  and  most  signifi- 
cant vehicle  for  linancing  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  1965.  Congress  established  another 
student  loan  program,  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  under  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  purpose 
of  Congress  in  setting  up  this  program, 
however,  was  not  to  phase  out  the  NDSL 
program,  but  to  expand  it,  not  to  dupli- 
cate it,  but  extend  it.  The  title  IV  loans 
were  to  be  made  available  to  predomi- 
nantly middle-income  students  who  were 
ineligible  mider  NDEA  title  H  programs. 
The  administration  in  1965  assured 
the  Labor  and  Public  V/elf  are  Committee 
that  the  NDSL  program  would  not  be  cut 
back  if  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  were  funded.  However,  in  1966,  the 
administration  attempted  to  do  just  that. 
Senators  Javits,  Murphy,  Yarborough, 
and  Randolph,  and  myself  strongly  ob- 
jected, and  the  administration  backed 
down  somewhat. 

Just  last  year  the  NDEA  was  amended 
so  that  addition  teclmical  and  vocational 
schools  were  given  permission  to  have 
national  defense  student  loan  programs. 
The  numbers  of  poor  and  disadvantaged 
students  who  benefit  from  those  pro- 
grams are  large  and  will  continue  to 
grow  because  of  the  amendment.  It 
would  be  shocking  and  tragic  to  force 
students  to  discontinue  their  education, 
by  failing  to  provide  enough  money  for 
the  continuation  of  the  NDSL  program. 
Yet,  seemingly,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Johnson  administration  is  doing  in  its 
last  days.  The  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare 
has  authorized  $275,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  NDSL.  I  am  told  by  ex- 
cellent sources  that  in  order  to  continue 
assisting  students  presently  receiving 
aid,  to  begin  to  aid  to  those  high  school 
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graduates  whi  have  been  promised  aid. 
that  a  mlniimun  appropriation  of  <250- 
000,000  Is  needed.  Last  year  $190,000,000 
was  appropriated  out  of  the  $210,000,000 
authorized.  Tills  year,  however,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommends  a  cut  of 
$35,000,000  to  $155,000,000.  This  lack  of 
concern  for  our  needy  students  is  ap- 
palling. We  cannot  allow  the  NDSL  pro- 
gram to  falte!'. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  ^nmediate  attention  of  the 
oflSclals  in  the  Nixon  administration  who 
will  be  most  concerned.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, I  wanted  all  of  my  colleagues  to  be 
aware  of  the  shocking  cuts  proposed  In 
an  ongoing  and  successful  program. 


HIGH  SPEED  GROUND 
TRA  ASPORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  ^[r.  President,  a  little  over 
3  years  ago,  the  89th  Congress  approved 
the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act  of  1965.  The  act  was  a  recognition  by 
the  Congress  o ;  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  tc  initiate  and  stimulate  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tions'In  Impro'ed  rail  passenger  service. 

I  ITad  the  gieat  pleasure  yesterday  of 
riding  and  enj  jying  one  of  the  tangible 
products  of  that  program,  the  modem 
new  Metrolinei .  on  its  inaugural  run  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  City  on 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  The  Metro- 
liner  will  begin  regular,  although  limited, 
daily  service  between  these  two  cities 
and  intermedii  ite  cities  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  found  the  Metroliner  to 
be  a  very  subs  antial  improvement  over 
the  rail  passenger  service  we  have  known 
in  this  segmeni  of  the  Boston-Washing- 
ton megalopoli!  i.  The  Metroliner  cars  are 
attractive,  comfortable,  and  clean,  and 
provide  an  appreciable  reduction  in 
traveltime. 

Although  Mistroliner  service  initially 
Is  limited  to  cne  round  trip  each  day 
because  of  lim:  ted  equipment  available, 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  in  the  near 
future  when  a  full  schedule  of  hourly 
Metroliner  service  will  be  offered.  And,  I 
hope  we  shall  ulso  soon  see  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  second  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  tie  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act,  utilizing  United 
Aircraft's  modern  new  TurboTrain  be- 
tween New  Yoi  k  and  Boston. 

Mr.  Presider  t,  these  demonstrations 
are  the  result  df  a  cooperative  program 
between  the  Fee  eral  Government  and  the 
Penn  Central  I^ilroad,  and  I  believe  are 
a  great  credit  to  ail  parties  concerned.  I 
would  particulirly  like  to  congratulate 
the  Penn  Ceqtral  Railroad,  and  the 
board,  Mr.  Stuart  T. 
leir  demonstrated  inter- 
tills improved  service, 
represent  a  very  sub- 
stantial invest^ient  on  the  part  of  the 
Penn  Central,  Sen  greater  than  the  Gov- 
ernment Investiient,  and  a  faith  on  the 
part  of  its  management  in  the  future  of 
rail  passenger  transportation.  I  should 
also  like  to  compiend  the  responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  executive  branch  who  have 
worked  so  energetically  to  bring  this  im- 
proved service  from  the  drawing  boards 
onto  the  rails— President  Johnson,  who 
gave  the  full  backing  of  the  administra- 


chalrman  of  it 
Saunders,  for 
est  in  providir 
The  Metrolinei 


tlon  to  this  program ;  our  first  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd;  the 
Federal  Railway  Administrator,  A.  Shef- 
fer  Lang;  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation, 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Nelson. 

The  Metroliners  and  TurboTrains  are 
a  vital  first  step  toward  the  true  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  that 
I  believe  will  be  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  serve  the  major  urban  cor- 
ridors of  our  Nation  in  the  future.  I 
would  emphasize  that  the  projected  serv- 
ice with  these  modem  passenger  trains 
is  a  demonstration  designed  to  test  con- 
cepts and  public  acceptance.  I  trust,  and 
I  believe,  the  public  will  welcome  and 
utilize  this  new  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reporting  on  the  inaugural  rim 
of  the  Penn  Central's  Metroliner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1969) 

High-Speed   Train   Starts   Runs  Todat 
(By  Richard  Wltkln) 

A  new  high-speed  train  with  meals  at 
parlor  car  seats  and  direct-dial  phone  service 
is  to  start  regular,  although  limited.  New 
York-Washington   runs    today. 

The  schedule  (one  round- trip  dally)  calls 
for  making  the  226-mlIe  run  In  Just  one 
minute  under  three  hours,  or  36  minutes 
faster  than  the  previous  fastest  service. 

In  a  preview  trip  yesterday  (It  took  more 
than  six  hours  because  of  ceremonies  at 
station  stops) .  officials  and  other  guests  were 
generally  impressed  by  the  comfort  offered 
on  the  silver  six-car  Metroliner. 

They  found  reclining  contour  seats  tn 
lower-price  snack-bar  coaches  as  roomy  as 
first-class  airline  seats.  Overhead  baggage 
racks  were  spacious,  although  padding 
seemed  marginal  for  protecting  riders  who 
stood  up  without  remembering  the  racks 
were  there. 

Reading  lights  were  surprisingly  bright. 
The  public-address  system  could  really  be 
heard.  The  noise  level  was  low,  particularly 
over  the  bulk  of  the  run  where  welding  of 
rails  has  eliminated  the  worst  of  the  cllckety- 
clack. 

RmS    IS   A    LTTTLE    BUMPT 

The  ride  was  bumpier  than  desired  over 
some  stretches  that  had  not  benefitted  as 
much  as  others  from  the  railroad's  $35- 
mllUon  Investment  In  Improving  the  roadbed. 

This  was  readily  admitted  by  railroad  offi- 
cials and  by  Alan  B.  Boyd,  the  outgoing 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  whose  depart- 
ment Is  helping  finance  the  two-year  demon- 
stration program.  But  they  expected  the 
bumps  to  be  smoothed  out  as  time  went  on. 

Penn  Central  train  rocked  or  swayed,  most 
riders  thought,  at  least  as  much  as  conven- 
tional trains,  mainly  when  It  hit  top  speeds 
of  110  miles  an  hour  currently  allowed.  Mr. 
Boyd  made  light  of  It  saying: 

"These  trains  were  not  set  up  to  be  dance 
halls.  And  on  regular  runs,  people  will  theo- 
retically be  sitting  down,  where  today  they 
are  milling  around." 

Much  discussion  among  preview  guests  was 
devoted  to  comparisons  between  the  new 
train  ride  and  airline  service. 

The  consensus  was  that,  with  a  three-hour 
(less  one  minute)  schedule,  the  train  could 
begin  to  make  appreciable  Inroads  on  airline 
travel  between  the  two  cities,  especially  when 
downtown-to-alrport  travel  time  was  consid- 
ered. But  many  thought  the  Inroads  would 
not  really  be  significant,  unless  15  or  20  min- 
utes more  could  be  slashed  off  the  ninnlng 
time. 


The  trouble  with  this  was  that  investment 
In  further  road-bed  Improvements,  experts 
estimated,  could  cost  as  much  as  $'7-mlllion 
for  every  additional  minute  of  running  time 
saved.  Specialists  in  rail  economics  thought 
only  heavy  government  subsidy  could  prompt 
such  investment. 

TRAINS  AND   PLANES  COMPARED 

A  former  parlor-car  attendant,  now  serv- 
ing as  supervisor  of  service  on  board,  put 
the  train  side  of  the  traln-vs-plane  argu- 
ment very  succinctly.  Asked  what  the  train 
could  do  better,  the  supervisor,  Charles  H. 
Barber,  said: 

"Let  the  airlines  tell  you  when  the  weather 
Is  bad  what  we  can  do  better!" 

The  motorman.  E.  B.  Selover,  looked  at 
the  argument  from  another  point  of  view. 

"There's  one  nice  thing  about  driving  a 
train,"  he  said.  "No  one's  gonna  put  a  gun 
at  your  head  and  say  'Havana.'  " 

The  train  that  will  open  the  long-delayed 
service  today  is  a  sU-car  affair  with  four 
snack-bar  conches  up  front  and  two  first- 
class  Metro  Club  cars  on  the  rear. 

First-class  parlor  car  fares  will  be  the  same 
as  they  have  been — $19.90  Including  the  seat 
charge.  That  makes  them  almost  competi- 
tive with  the  Eastern  Airlines  $18  shuttle 
fare. 

Coach  seats — whether  In  snack-bar  coaches 
(seating  60)  or  regular  coaches  (seating 
76) — will  cost  $2  more  than  before  on  the 
long  runs  and  $1  extra  for  tripe  up  to  174 
miles.  The  total  cost  from  New  York  to 
Washington  will  be  $12.75.  Metro  club  cars 
have  30  seats. 

Under  the  Initial  limited  service  starting 
today,  the  dally  southbound  train  will  leave 
Penn  Station  at  8:30  A.M.  and  will  reach 
Washington's  Union  Station  at  11:29  A.M.  It 
will  stop  en  route  at  Newark.  TYenton,  Phila- 
delphia 30th  Street.  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more. The  return  trip  will  leave  Washington 
3:55  P.M.  and  reach  New  York  at  6:54  PM. 

The  Federally  funded,  two  year  demonstra- 
tion program  will  not  get  under  way  until 
28  cars  have  been  tested  and  accepted  by 
Penn  Central  from  the  manufacturer,  the 
Budd  Company.  That  may  be  In  about  90 
days,  according  to  the  railroad's  chairman. 
Stuart  T.  Saunders. 

Penn  Central  has  a  total  of  50  of  the  Budd 
cars  on  order.  When  all  have  been  delivered. 
It  plans  to  start  hourly  service  both  ways  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington  and  half- 
hourly  service  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  cars  already  delivered  all  are  equipped 
with  electric  propulsion  systems  made  by 
General  Electric.  Some  cars  will  have  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  systems.  These  ran  Into 
serious  technical  difficulties  In  tests  last  year 
but  officials  said  the  troubles  appeared  to  be 
under  control  now. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
train  was  the  direct-dial  phones  developed 
by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company.  They  will  be  a  regular  feattire  on 
the  new  trains. 

There  were  six  on  board  today,  and  guests 
were  allowed  to  make  calls  free  of  charge. 

Among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the 
free  phone  call  offer  were  Mr.  Boyd;  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  the  Rhode  Island  Democrat 
who  has  been  one  of  the  main  driving  forces 
behind  Government  aid  to  resuscitate  pas- 
senger rail  travel,  and  Mr.  Saunders. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  16, 

1969] 
Three-Hour  Train   to   New  York   Begins; 
First  One  Trip  a  Dat,  Then  Houri.y 
(By  Jack  Blsen) 
Philadelphia,     January     16. — The     long- 
awaited  era  of  the  modem  fast  passenger 
train  arrived  on  the  Eastern  Se«tx>ard  today 
with  fanfare  and  expressions  of  hope,  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction. 
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A  train  of  six  electric-powered  Metroliner 
—r.  carrvlng  VIPs  and  newsmen  streaked 
otTr  thV^Penn  Central  Railroad  line  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia  this  morolng^ 
^^n.  later  a  two-hour  pause  for  a  send-off 
umcheon.  the  toaln  continued  to  New  York 

Prom  tkere.  at  8:30  a.m.  Thursday,  the  first 
train  load  of  paying  passengers  on  the  new 
se^^ce  wlU  leave  for  the  226-mlle  Journey  to 

'^^''sf.S?  of  service  Is  about  a  year  and  a 
half  late,  the  result  of  equlpment-develop- 
^«nt  delkvs  and  comes  Just  four  days  before 
tTe  end  of  \he  Johnson  Administration, 
which  undertook  the  rail  project  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  railroad. 

NO  speed  record  was  set  today,  s  nee  the 
train  made  unusuaUy  long  ceremonial  stops 

^"BuVlfl^ureday's  regular  schedule  is  met. 
the  tram^""arrlve  at  Washington's  Union 
SWtlo^  at  n:29  a.m..  2  hours  and  59  minutes 
afler  leaving  New  York  and  36  minutes  faster 
th^n  he  svrtftest  previous  train.  The  return- 
ing train  will  leave  Washington  at  3.55  p.m. 
and  arrive  in  New  York  at  6: 54. 
^Ev^wlth  this  apparently  modest  Um^ 
savlne  Penn  Central's  Chairman  Stuart  T^ 
launders  said  today,  the  elapsed  travel  time 
from  ^d-town  Manhattan  to  downtown 
WaSiln^on  will  be  comparable  to  an  alr- 
r^«^«  loumey  that  takes  a  bare  45  minutes 
fnthe^sky  but  Often  involves  airport  access 

"'^^rTch^'edStop  rail  speed  at  the  out 
set  will  be  no  miles  an  hour,  although  the 
cars  are  capable  of  160  mph. 

in  the  beginning,  only  one  round  trip  will 
be  operated  each  day.  But  as  a  full  fleet 
of  50  cars  Is  put  Into  service,  the  frequency 
will  be  Jtepp^  up  until  the  new  t-lns  "^n 
every  hour  from  Washington  to  New  York 
and  twice  as  often  from  Philadelphia  to  New 

^  When  that  full  service  begins.  It  will  be 
subsidized  with  up  to  $11  million  for  two 
years  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
iion.  The  purpose  Is  to  demonstrate  whether 
Bood  raU  service  can  lure  travelers  from  in- 
creasingly congested  roads  and  airways. 

The  new  service  Is  advertised  as  quiet, 
attractive,  comfortable  and  smooth.  In  rela- 
tive terms,  at  least.  It  meets  aU  four  tests. 
The  new  train  Is  quieter,  brighter,  more 
attractive  and  far  more  comfortable  than 
the  older  trains,  the  newest  of  which  are  17 
years  old.  And,  of  course.  It  Is  cleaner,  as  any 
new  equipment  would  be. 

But  the  impression  is  one  of  evolution 
rather  than  revolution.  There  are  Jolts  and 
sways  as  the  train  rounds  curves,  especially 
on  the  older,  unreconstructed  roadbed  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore— a  40-mlle 
portion  of  the  trip  that  took  only  32  minutes. 
North  of  Baltimore,  the  ride  generally  was 
much  smoother. 

But  neariy  300  free-rldlng  passengers  on 
today's  run.  roaming  the  aisle  of  what  was 
m  effect  a  high-speed  cocktaU  party,  could 
not  fairly  Judge  how  the  ride  might  seem 
to  a  paying— and  seated— customer.  There 
were  few  if  any  splashed  drinks,  however,  and 
most  riders  seemed  pleased. 

The  train's  equipment  Includes  telephone 
booths  that  permit  riders  to  caU  their  of- 
fices or  homes  by  direct  dialing,  with  prices 
reckoned  generally  by  those  normally  charged 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  initial  run  began  with  a  military  cere- 
mony at  Washington's  Union  Station,  with 
a  Navy  band  unit  playing  the  march  from 
•  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwal." 

Speeches  predicting  success  were  made  by 
outgoing  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd  and  hU  successor,  Massachusetts  Gov. 
John  S.  Volpe.  among  others. 

Sen    Claiborne  PeU    (D-R.I),   sponsor   of 
the  legislation  that  authorized  Federal  spon- 
sorship of   the   program,   praised  the  start. 
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But  he  warned  that  the  train's  value  will  be 
gauged  by  how  well  It  Is  patronized. 


THE  TURQUOISE  TRAIL 
Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Maurice 
Sonnenberg,  an  industrial  investment 
consultant  of  New  York  City,  has  done 
honor  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  by 
writing  and  having  published  in  the  na- 
tionaUy  known  magazine  Harpers  Ba- 
zaar—January  1969— a  fine  article  about 
our  people  and  the  scenic  wonders  of  our 

State.  ,  . 

Mr  Sonnenberg,  in  addition  to  nis 
literary  activities,  has  in  his  career 
worked  at  the  U.S.  Senate,  has  served 
as  a  special  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  business 
market  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  and.  most 
importantly,  has  been  presently  engaged 
in  acquiring  more  manufacturing  invest- 
ment for  areas  of  high  unemployment 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Puerto 

He  has  been  Instrumental  in  further- 
ing job  opportunities  for  both  Spanish- 
American  speaking  peoples  and  Ameri- 
can Indians  by  stimulating  corporate 
interest  in  these  areas. 

As  economic  development  adviser  to 
the  Association  of  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs Inc.,  he  has  also  managed  to  en- 
courage greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
governmental  officials  and  private  mdi- 
viduals  into  the  economic  problems  oi 
the  American  Indian. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  this  involve- 
ment he  has  been  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  international  trade  by  active 
membership  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerces  Regional  Export  Expansion 
CouncU  as  well  as  by  encouragmg  in- 
creased trade  by  engaging  in  special 
business  projects  in  this  area. 

I  wish  to  recognize  this  fine  tribute 
to  our  State  by  Mr.  Sonnenberg  by  re- 
questing permission  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•     THE    TURQUOISE    TRi»IL 

(By  Maurice  Sonnenberg) 
Unlike  the  Gothic  splendor  of  the  Loire 
vaUey  cathedrals  and  Manhattan's  sky- 
scrapers, the  architecture  of  our  Southw«t 
Is  nature-dominated  or  nature-made  with 
tools  of  water,  wind  and  time— rock  forma- 
tions, buttes  and  mesas  rising  from  erease- 
wood  deserts:  majestic  mountains  with 
painted  cliffs  beside  rivers  and  arroyas. 

The  scene  Is  enhanced  by  a  rich  blue  sky 
with  clouds  that  cast  dramaUc  shadows, 
turning  the  sun-struck  red  tones  to  fore- 
boding purples  and  grays 

\  section  of  New  Mexico,  probably  not 
over  two  hundred  miles,  is  especially  dra- 
matic. Although  It  can  be  traveled  in  only 
a  few  days,  the  trip  will  give  you  the  essence 
of  the  area  and  Its  people. 

The  Idea  Is  to  avoid  the  expressway  in 
favor  of  the  scenic  roads. 

Leave  Albuquerque  via  the  Tljeras  (scis- 
sors) canyon  and  take  New  Mexico  Route 
10  to  Sandia  Crest,  which  rises  to  a /Pectfc- 
ular  10,000  feet  like  some  awesome  Intrusion 
on  a  semi-barren  landscape  of  Jagged  rocks 
with  a  handful  of  lonely  ponderosa  pine  and 
white  harked  aspen,  which  can  be  viewed 
for  miles  around.  The  green  valley  of  the 


Rio  Grande  lies  to  the  cast,  the  mesas  to 
ihe  west  __  _  _    .._ 

CunUnulng   on   Rout«    10.    you    pass   the 
Khcst  towns  with  their  memories  of  Spanish- 
colonial  days.  Madrid,  with  Its  skeletons  of 
abandoned  miners'  cotUges  and  closed  mines 
has  an  old  country  store  selling  coins  and 
china  as  well  as  groceries.  At  CerrlUos    an- 
other ghost  town.  Tyfannany's  Saloon.  If  It  s 
still  serving,  Is  one  of  the  largest  restaurant- 
bars  of  its  kind.  . 
Further  north  on  Interstate  25.  you  reach 
the  oldest  capital  city  In  the  United  St-.itcs 
Swta    Fe,  founded   In    1610   as  seat  of   the 
Spanish     colonial     government    ^l^at    ruled 
from   the   Mississippi   River    to    the    Pacific 

In  its  historic  plaza,  the  Spanish  Gover- 
nors palace,  officially  occupied  for  212  years 
is  now  a  state  museum.  But  Indians  still  sit 
in  front  of  It  seUlng  their  traditional  silver 
and  turquoise  jeweh-y.  wampum  ornampnts 
and  necklaces  of  dried  corn.  LltUe  or  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  dominate  nature^ 
The  local  architecture  instead  Is  designed  to 
accommodate  the  adobe  buildings  around 
the  square.  They  reflect  great  patience  and 
reverence  for  craft  and,  like  the  Indians, 
seem  timeless.  „♦>,    i.- 

Before   you   enter   Canyon   Road    with    it. 

interesting  art  g'»""'^^^'^i«"^Xd  """J^' 
visit  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  fatates. 
across  the  street  from  the  oldest  church. 

S°  nU  Fe  is  also  the  home  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Indian  Arts,  where  seventy- 
five  tribes  from  more  than  twenty  states  are 
represented  In  the  student  body.  Its  work- 
shops, studios  and  museum  B^Hery  welcome 
visitors  as  does  the  Museum  of  Navajo  Cere- 
monial Art,  a  modern  interpretation  of  a 
Navajo  Ceremonial  Hogan  (house)  contain- 
ing  the  world's  most  important  collection 
of  sand  paintings.  These  are.  per  ^orce  re- 
productions: the  originals  were  "ffd  to  pro- 
phesy the  future  and  then  Immediately  dc- 

'^Trfeave  Santa  Fe,  drive  along  Washing- 
ton Avenue  to  New  Mexico  Route  22.  Per- 
haps  you  wlU  recognize  the  coun^'^y^^^^* 
Wllla  Gather  described  so  Po'^nantly  In  her 
novel  Death  Cornea  lor  the  Archbishop- 
Aelln  you'll  be  struck  with  the  Indians 
historic  reverence  for  the  landscape.  Every- 
thing he  builds  IS  naturally  compatible  to 
It,  a%hllosophy  quite  dl^^^^V  'I°™J^,^^ 
which  prevails  In  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

At  the  charming  inn  called  Bishop  s  Lodge 
a  clerk  will  lend  you  the  Key  to  the  chape^ 
of  Archbishop  John  B.  Lamy,  about  whom 
?he^ovel  was  written.  Built  m  1870    in  the 
rich  Canjoncita  de  Tcsuque,  th  s  t^y  but 
Impressive  chapel  is  complete  with  vaulted 
celling  and  belfry  steeple,  crowned  by  a  huge 
copper   cross   silhouetted    against   the    per- 
sistent blue  sky.  t  .v.. 
Retracing  your  route,  drive  North  past  the 
ingenious  new  outdoor  Santa  Fe  Opera  at 
the  foot  of  superlative  mountains.  Under  a 
star-l^en  sky    hearing  any  of  the  splendid 
productions  offered  during  the  summer  sea 
^n  can  be  almost  .--.s  memorable  an  experi- 
ence   as    attending    a    Performance    In    the 
ancient     outdoor     theatre     in     Athens     or 
Epldaurus.                                                .  ,  »  „„ 
At  the  town  of  Riverside,  turn  rlS^t  on 
road  76  and  follow  It  along  a  narrow  va  ley 
hacked    by    the    serrated    Sangre    de    Crlsto 
Moun?.inI  where  the  small  chapels  of  the 
Penitente    Brothers    (whose    ceremonies    in- 
cluded severe  flagellation)   begin  to  dot  the 

landscape.  ,„,„>, 

About  eight  miles  further  on,  you  "ach 
the  town  of  Chlmayo.  site  of  an  old  Indian 
pueblo  and  now  New  Mexico's  center  of 
weaving,  where  you  may  watch  ^o^''"^,?^^; 
mg  gaily  patterned  blankets  on  hand  looms 
ktMe  east  end  of  town  »Unds  the^^obe 
Santurario  de  Chlmayo.  built  ^^^^}^- ^^^ 
brated  for  Its  earth  that  reputedly  holds 
special  healing  powers. 
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The  road  no^  begins  a  scenic  rendezvoiis 
with  the  magnlScent  Sangre  de  Crlsto  moun- 
tains, which  sow  to  over  13.000  feet.  In  less 
than  ten  miles,  you  arrtve  at  the  town  of 
Tuchas  with  its  adobe  houses  and  rustic  log 
corrals.  Not  far  from  there,  In  the  villages 
of  Las  Trample  and  Chanilzal,  you  will 
glimpse  the  strange  Penltente  death  carts 
outside  the  chufcbes. 

On  Road  3,  yo»  turn  left  for  Taos.  At  Talpa, 
two  miles  before  U.S.  64,  you  pass  a  rare 
torreon  or  defense  tower  erected  by  the 
Spanish.  In  Ranqho  de  Taos,  southern  portion 
of  the  trl-part  community  of  Taoe.  Is  the 
Mission  of  St  Rrancls,  a  magnificent  build- 
ing over  two  hui^ed  years  old. 

The  town  of  Tlaos,  three  miles  further,  was 
founded  In  1615i  It  lies  seven  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  ^  delightful  blend  of  Indian, 
Spanish  and  Angjlo  culture. 

Just  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town  Is  the 
D.  H.  Lawrence  Bhrlne,  endowed  with  a  fel- 
lowship that  perjnlts  a  creative  artist  to  live 
and  work  in  th|e  house  of  that  celebrated 
writer.  Taos  has  quite  an  active  artists'  com- 
munity; many  iiiodern  writers  and  painters 
share  Lawrence'4  affinity  for  the  area. 

The  truly  gre$t  sight  U  the  Taos  Indian 
pueblo,  a  comhlex  of  communal  adobe 
houses,  contlnuo  osly  Inhabited  for  over  eight 
hundred  years.  There  they  stand  In  all  their 
grandeur,  some  four  or  Ave  stories  high, 
reached-  by  outside  ladders,  with  a  striking 
backdrop  of  mountains  that  feed  the  cold 
water  streams  gracing  Its  center.  Seeing 
the  Indians  wripped  In  white  blankets — 
the  magnificent  |>roflle8  of  the  men  accented 
by  bandanas  across  the  forehead,  the  women 
with  faces  as  In^nobile  as  if  carved  out  of 
nearby  mountaia,  you  realize  that  you  are 
m  the  most  famojus  pueblo  in  the  land.  Their 
rich  traditions  stem  untouched  by  what  we 
call  civilization,  ind  they  prefer  It  that  way. 
On  occasion,  thay  even  deliberately  cut  off 
the  electricity  fat  months  at  a  time  during 
ceremonial  rites  to  protect  their  extraordi- 
nary culture  aoainst  the  Inroads  of  the 
twentieth  century 

Returning  to  3anta  Pe  via  U.S.  Route  64, 
you  go  by  the  ro(ik-walled  canyon  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  anf  enter  the  placid  Espanola 
Valley,  which  hai  been  continuously  farmed 
since  1598  wheni  the  first  Spanish  settlers 
arrived.  Their  iniuence  Is  quite  apparent  in 
the  Pueblo  of  sii  Juan. 

It  Is  worth  taking  New  Mexico  4  eastward 
to  stop  at  the  smkll  Pueblo  of  San  ndefonso. 
Its  comp€u;t  beautjy  is  offset  by  an  outstanding 
church  with  Vegaf beam  ceilings,  handcrafted 
by  the  parishionjers  under  the  tutelage  of 
Governor  Sanchefc.  The  fine  black  pottery 
produced  In  this  pueblo  has  been  made  fa- 
mous by  Maria  Martinez,  whose  superb  work 
is  now  represented  In  museums  throughout 
the  world.  She  uses  no  potter's  wheel,  rely- 
ing solely  on  a  manual  dexterity  not  uncom- 
mon In  the  Pueblp  population  and  only  now 
being  tapped  by  industry. 

Interstate  25  frbm  Santa  Pe  to  Albuquer- 
que again  provld^  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  to  visit 
Indian  pueblos.  The  Pueblo  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo on  the  easj  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Is 
known  for  its  traoltlonal  turquoise  and  shell 
Jewelry.  With  any^  luck,  you  may  arrive  on  a 
day  when  the  adobe  bee-hive  ovens  are 
baking  the  village^  bread.  On  the  way  back  to 
Albuquerque,  Sail  Plllpe  Pueblo  is  also 
Interesting. 

Finally,  you  tutn  right  at  the  Coronado 
State  Monument  land  make  a  last  stop  at 
the  site  of  two  prf-Columbian  Tlque  Pueblo 
ruins.  Here  the  Sj^anlsh  Conquistador  Fran- 
cisco Coronado  heladquartered  In  1640  while 
searching  for  th»  legendary  Seven  Cities 
of  Cibola.  Some  (Original  walls  of  the  boi- 
llke  rooms  still  remain  and  you  may  climb 
down  a  ladder  to  a  restored  and  painted  Klva, 
the  underground  ceremonial  chamber  at 
Pueblo  Indians. 
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POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  onanimous  consent 
to  report  to  the  Senate,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
161  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.9Leg.J 

Aiken  Eagleton  McOee 

Allen  Pannln  Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Pong  Saxbe 

Cook  oore  Schwelker 

Cranston  Hart  Scott 

Curtis  Kennedy  Stennls 

Dlrksen  Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
Che  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


lot  of  politicking,  and  the  last  thing  i 
want  is  a  lot  of  politicking. 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Brvln 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 


Gravel 

OrUOn 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pan 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

TydlngB 

Williams,  N  J. 

WLUlams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  not  debatable.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  nominations  of  165  postmas- 
ters. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
the  nominations  of  165  postmasters,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
just  announced  that  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Preslden«»  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  there  has  been  inter- 
vening business,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  I 
suggest  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum.  The  nominations  have  been 
accepted  at  the  desk. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  object, 
since  I  made  the  suggestion. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
objection.  The  clerk  will  continue  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  what 
point  does  the  Senator  address  himself? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  hope  this  Is  not 
the  way  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  nm. 
because  If  this  is  the  way  It  is  going  to 
be  run,  we  had  better  be  prepared  for  a 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlalck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Brvln 

Fannin 


(No.  10  Exec.) 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Miudt 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N  J. 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
filed  at  the  desk  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  pending  business. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN   and   Mr.   FONG   ob- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  ^  .    ,, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behau 
of  the  committee,  I  send  to  the  desk  four 
additional  nominations  of  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  received. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  Uttle  cooling 
off  this  evening,  tonight,  and  tomorrow, 
because  I  would  like  to  see  comity  re- 
stored between  the  two  sides.  I  certainly 
would  not  like  to  see  differences  arise 
over  such  appointments  as  postmasters. 

So  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate, 
I  move  at  this  time  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, untU  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  motion  is 
acted  upon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  committees  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Chair  rules  on  the  imanimous- 
consent  request,  I  remind  Senators  that 
we  have  the  reception  at  5  o'clock,  or 
shortly  thereafter  this  evening,  in  Room 

S— 207. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  we  may  do  what 
we  can  to  restore  comity? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  know  that  the  majority 
leader  will  find  that  his  statement  that 
none  of  this  was  political  is  concurred 
in  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  if  there 
were  any  heated  feelings.  I  think  we  wiU 
have  time  overnight  for  that  to  cure 
itself.  I  myself  regret  very  much  if  any 
disturbances  or  anything  of  a  seismic 
nature  have  occurred.  I  am  finding  that 
this  job  has  its  own  mixed  blessings, 
perhaps  because  in  acting  under  instruc- 
tion and  under  the  command  from  our 
committee  members,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  take  certain  action.  I  hope  that  that 
will  be  understood  in  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood and  general  tolerance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  imderstood, 
and  may  I  say  that  it  is  still  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  try  to  bring  up  the 
nominations  for  the  President's  Cabinet 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next,  so  that 
the  new  administration  can  get  off  to  a 
good  and  flying  start. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  or  without  the  167 
postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  or  without,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  in  the 
interests  of  ccaaity  and  cooperation,  as  to 
when  he  will  move  again  for  executive 
session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  In  executive 
session  now.  and  we  will  be  In  executive 
session,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  get  It,  after  we  get 


through  with  our  speeches  on  Uie  depar- 
ture of  our  former  colleague  and  major- 
ity leader,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  about  1  o'clock.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
parting  gesture  before  we  go  to  the  felic- 
ity next  door:  Put  yoiu-  knives  back  In 
their  scabbards.  I  Laughter.] 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
in  executive  session  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  in  executive  session,  until 
tomorrow.  Friday,  January  17.  1969.  at 
10  a.m.         

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  16  (legislative  day  of 
January  10). 1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  class  of  career  ambassador: 

Walworth  Barbour,  of  Massachusttts. 

Winthrop  G.  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

C.  Burke  Elbrick,  of  Kentucky. 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio. 

William  R.  Tj'ler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister: 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Clarence  A.  Boonstra,  of  Michigan. 

William  C.  Burdett.  of  Georgia. 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Florida. 

John  Hugh  Crlmmlns,  of  Maryland. 

Rodger  P.  Davles,  of  California. 

William  O.  HaU,  of  Oregon. 

Robinson  Mcllvalne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington. 

Da\-ld  D.  Newsom,  of  California. 

David  H.  Popper,  of  New  York. 

Stuart  W.  Rockwell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Claude  G.  Roes,  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  Joy  Tlbbetts,  of  Maine. 

Horace  G.  Torbert.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  for  promotion  from  class 
1  to  the  class  of  career  minister  for  Infor- 
mation : 

Hewson  A.  Ryan,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  H.  Weatherby,  of  California. 
BoAKO  OF  Parole 

Harry  P.  Roberts,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1974,  vice  James  A. 
Carr,  Jr. 

POSTMA&TERS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

FLORIDA 

Catherine  V.  Gilbert,  Boca  Grande,  Fla., 
In  place  of  T.  S.  Speer,  retired. 

INDIANA 

■  George  L.  Judy,  Br^-ant,  Ind..  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Huey.  deceased. 

Lauretta  A.  Jaeckel,  Roselawn,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  Lavina  Granger,  retired. 

Gerald  L.  Bole,  Van  Buren,  Ind..  In  place 
of  T   F.  Shuff,  deceased. 

KENTtrCKT 

Harry  D.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mount  Sterling.  Ky.,  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Peavyhouse.  retired. 


MAINE 

Harry  A.  Turner,  Eastport,  Maine.,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Mabee.  retired. 

Wallace  E.  Bragdon,  Jr.,  New  Gloucester, 
Maine,  in  place  of  E.  V.  Tufts,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

John  J.  Shivnen,  Garden  City.  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  G.  O.  Donner,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

John  H.  Rex,  McCurtain,  Okla  ,  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Powers,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

John  G.  Causey,  Garnett,  S.C  .  in  place  of 
T.  J.  Kittles,  retired. 

TEXAS 

M.  Gene  Hodges.  Miami,  Tex..  In  plate  of 


J.  H.  Scltz,  deceased. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  in  the  staff  Corps,  as  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

SUPPLY    CORPS 


Anderson,  William 

B,  Jr. 
Audino,  Joseph  R. 
'Banghart,  Robert  J. 

•  Barnett,  WllUam 

H,  Jr. 
Basslng,  Bernard  E. 
•Beale  John  W. 
Borche'rt,  William  H. 
Butler,  Herbert  P.,  Jr 
•Byrd,  James  L. 
•Calhoun,  Thomas  N. 
Carmer,  El  wood  A. 
Chadwlck.  William  A. 
Chegln.  George  I. 
Chester,  Francis  J. 
•Chesure,  Joseph  H. 
•Child,  Arthur 

L.,  Ill 

•  Colbert.  Bryan  R. 
Coryell.  Rex  S. 
•Cosby,  Francis  B. 
•Cruch,  Perry  B. 
Crozler.  Wayne  R. 
Culwell.  Charles  L. 
Dasovich,  Michael 
Doddy,  William  F. 

•Donnelly,  Joseph  A. 
Dunbar,  Robert  P. 

•Edsall.  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 

•Flock,  Jens  B.,  Jr. 

•Glfford,  Robert  L. 

•Grazladel.  John  D. 

•Growden,  Ell  wood  W 

•Hagedorn,  Law- 
rence D. 

•Hamlll.  William 
T.,  Jr. 

CHAPLAI 

•Barlik,  Robert  P. 
Boyd,  George  T. 
Caxnes,  John  H. 
Cohill,  John  W. 
•Dominy,  Arthur  L. 
Frank,  Joseph  A. 
•Hardman,  Samuel  R. 
Jones,  Edwin  S. 
•Kirkbridge,  Donald  L 
Leonard,  Guy  M.,  Jr. 
•Long,  Bradford  W. 

CIVIL  ENCI 

Anderson.  Richard  E. 
•Bafus,  Raymond  A. 
•Cavendish,  Lynn  M. 
Day,  Francis  W. 
Dobson.  John  F. 
Fluss,  Richard  M. 
Galloway,  James  E. 
Graessle.  Howard  D.. 

II 
•Hardy.  Richard  T. 
Howe.  Charles  M. 


'Hatfield.  John  H. 
•Honslnger.  Jack  E. 
•  Hopkins.  Leroy  E. 
Ingram  Thomas 

J.,  ill 
•Johnson,  William  H. 
•Knlpple,  John  D. 
Kocher,  Edward  M. 
Kulczyckl,  Alfred  S. 
Levine,  Alan  Y. 
•Lindsey,  Bob  R. 
Linthlcum,  Walter  E. 
•Martin,  Donald  V. 
'McGovern,  Austin  P 
•McKeen,  ^Idward  N. 
•Morgan,  Jkmes  P.,  Jr. 
Murphy,  George  A. 
Murphy,  Ralph  P.,  Jr. 
•Naismith,  James  A. 
•Packard.  Harrison  G. 
•Pflueger".  Paul  J. 
•Prestwich.  John  P. 
•Ralney.  Richard  L. 
Rendelson.  Paul  L. 
•Ryon,  George  G. 
Scott,  Harold  K. 
Smeds,  James  H. 
•Stratton.  Ogden  K. 
•Sundberg.  Daniel  G. 
•Vantol,  Peter  H.B.. 

Jr. 
•Waller,  Thomas  C. 

Jr. 
•Welch,  Gordon  E. 
•Wilson,  Dorsey  V. 
Woodworth,  Fred  I.,  Jr. 
•Zlegler.  Bryan  W. 


N  CORPS 

•Martin.  George  L. 
Michael,  Don  M. 

•  Rademacher,  Glen  A. 
Richardson.  Edward  L. 

•  Richer,  Thomas  J. 
•Roberts,  Stacy  L.,  Jr. 
Saeger,  Alfred  R.  Jr. 
Selders,  Marlln  D. 
Symons,  Harold  P. 
•\Vheeler,  George  H. 

NEER  CORPS 

'Locke.  Harr>- A. 
Marquardt,  Walter  E.. 

Jr. 
•Marsh.  Edward  H..  II 
McManus,  Edward  A. 
Nelson.  Robert  H. 
Parsons,  John  E..  Jr. 
•Reed,  WilUamF..  Jr. 
•Schley,  Gordon  W. 
Swecker,  Claude  E..  Jr. 
Wynne.  William  E. 
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JTTDGB  AO^  'OCATX  CEMKRAL'S  CORPS 

•Allen.  Henry  1,!,  Jr.      •Lynch,  LesUe  O. 
Bates,  George  M  •McDowell,  Charles  E. 

•Carraway,  Bert -am  R.  •NeUon.  Prank  A. 
•Corley,  James  W-  •Williams,  George  A. 


DENTAL  CORPS 


•Amman,  Pred  Sp 
Atkinson,  Ray 
•Austin,  Robert 
•Bagby,  Robert 
CuUom,  Robert 
Davy,  Arthur  L. 
•Enger,  Theodore 
•  Parrel  1,  Paul  E 
Prench,  Gordon 
Glasser,  Harold 
•Hlckey,  Loren  1 
•Howard,  Roger 
Janus,  John  T. 


E. 
W. 
D. 


K. 
H. 


•Allen,  Cleo.  R. 
Arm,  Herbert  G 


Miry 


•Kovacevlch, 
•Magulre.  Elean<^r 
•Morln,  Aline  E 


The   followln 
Navy  for 
of  c«inmander 
Indicated,  su 
provided  by  law 


MEDIf  AL    SERVICE   CORPS 

McWilUams,  Joseph 

Q. 
Schwab,  Albert  J. 

4TTBSB   CORPS 

T.  'Schmld,  Pauline  W. 
J.      •Smoker.  Sue  E. 
Sterner,  Doris  M. 

igj-named   officers   of   the   U.S. 

temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 

the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 

to  qualification  therefor  as 


1)1 
bje<t 


Adams,  Billy  J. 
Adanu,  John  L. 
Agnew.  William 
Ailee,  John  W.,  if/ 
•Alberts,  Rlchar  t 
Alderson,  Donalc 

Jr. 
Alexander,  Howard 

W. 
•Alexander.  Jam^ 
•Allen,  Bill  R. 
Allen,  Galen  B 
•Atnmann,  Rob^t 
Anderson,  Erns  If 
•Anderson,  Richard 

N. 
Anderson,  Rober'i 
Arthur,  Glenn  N, 
•Artz,  Robert  C 
•Aschenbeck,  Ge^e 

W. 
•Asher.  Roy  W. 
•Asman,  Robert 
Atherton.  Raymobd 
•Atkinson.  GeraM 
Augustynlak.  Edyard 

J. 
•Aut,  Warren  E. 
Awbrey.  Roy  D. 
Bader.  Allen  L. 
•Bailey.  Gall  R. 

Baker.  Walter  P. 

Baldwin,  John  A. 

Balllnger,  Robert 

•Banham,  Herber; 
Jr. 

Bannon, John  M. 

Barber,  James  A. 

•Barker.  George  E 

•Barker,  WllMam 

Barnes,  Richard  i 

Barr.  Ronald  L. 

•Barry.  John  M. 

Bates,  Glenn  D. 

Bates,  Walter  P. 

Battles.  Roy  E. 

Batzler,  John  R. 

Bauder,  James  R. 

Baumgartner,  Joh^ 

Bausch,  Prancls  A 

Bean,  Alan  L. 

Bechelmayr,  Leroj 

•Beisel,  Gerald  W 

•Belay,  William  J 

Beltz.  RusseU  C. 

•Benefleld,  Oscar 
Jr. 


•Kresl,  Bernard  P. 
•Leupold,  Robert  J. 
Lyons,  James  J. 
Oenbrlnk,  PhiUp  G. 
Pennell,  Ernest  M., 

Jr. 
•Scruggs,  Charles  S. 
•Silberstein,  Victor 

H. 
Thomas,  Julian  J.,  Jr. 
•Weber,  Irving  J.,  Jr. 
•Wyda,  Andrew,  Jr. 


UNE 


Bennett.  Raymond  D. 
•Bemardin.  Peter  A. 
•Berry.  James  L. 
Bethany.  Jesse  E. 
P.     Biegel.  Herbert  K. 
M..    Bigney,  Russell  E. 
Bishop.  Michael  E. 
Black,  Cole 
Blackmar,  Predrlk  S. 
W.  'Blackwell.  Jack  L  , 
Jr. 
Blanchard,  James  W., 
E.       Jr. 

Blanchard,  Ralph  W 

Jr. 
Blount,  Donald  W. 
G.      Blythe,  Russell  M. 
Jr.     •Bock.  "E"  James 
Bodensteiner.  Wayne 

D. 
•Bolerjack,  Robert  C. 
Bolt.  Ronald  L. 
Bond,  John  R. 
Borden.  Etouglas  H.,  Jr. 
L.     Boslaugh.  David  L. 
Bossart,  Edmund  B 

Jr. 
Brace,  Robert  L. 
Bracken,  Leonard  A.. 

Jr. 
Bradley,  Bedford  C. 
•Bradley,  David  W 
Jr.         Jr. 

M.      Brady,  Frederick  L., 
G..       Jr. 

Brady,  Joseph  G. 
Braun,  Peter  J. 
fr.      Brecheen,  John  A. 
Brlggs,  Donald  R. 
Browder.  Edward  H. 
•Brown,  Isom  L. 
Brown.  Leo  P. 
•Brown.  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Brown,  Robert  C. 
•Browning.  Robert  B. 
Brubaker,  Joseph  D 

Jr. 
•Brunlck,  Gerard  P. 
P.  Buck,  Harry  J. 
Buck,  Wallace  A. 
•Buckley,  John  E. 
R.    •Bull,  Norman  S. 
Bullard,  Jerry  L. 
Burch,  William  J. 
•Burdon,  Eugene  R. 
Burgess,  Harold  E.,  Jr. 
•Burke,  Robert  M. 


Burke,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
•Burnett,  Richard  W. 
Bums,  John  A. 
•Burrows,  Hubbard 

P.,  Jr. 
•Butler.  Williams. 
Butts.  Richard  P. 
Buzzard.  Robert  D. 
•Cabot,  Alans. 
Cajka,  Anthony  C. 
•Calhoun,  William 

B,  in 
•Campbell,  Michael  J. 
Campbell,  Richard  H. 
Cann,  Thomas  P. 
Carcaba.  John  H. 
Carlson,  Dudley  L. 
Carlson.  Leland  J. 
•Carpenter.  Walter  H 
Carry,  Allan  H. 
Carter.  Powell  P.,  Jr. 
Caruso,  Amedeo  B. 
•Case,  Robert  W. 
Caston,  Terry  G. 
Caswell,  David  W. 
Cellar.  Charles  J,,  Jr. 
•  Chambers,  Donald  R. 
Chaney,  Conner  P. 
Channell,  Ralph  N. 


Dean,  Ronald  I. 
Debroder,  Qlen  O. 
Degrofr,  James  L. 
•Deibert,  Bernard  N. 
Delano,  George  B. 
Delgludice,  David 
•Delozier,  James  L. 
•Demmin,  Lester  P. 
Dennlson,  Daniel  C. 
•Dennison,  William 

E. 
Deshler,  William  A. 
Devalols,  Edwin  W. 
•Devries,  Edgar  L. 
•Dicarlo,  Vincent  A. 
•Diclcson,  George  K. 
•Diehm,  William  C. 

Ill 
Dietz,  Warren  C. 
•Dillon,  John  P. 
Dingle,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Dixon,  Max  W. 
•Donnelly,  Verne  O. 
Donovan,  Ian  E.  M. 
Doonan,  Robert  J. 
Dopazo,  Anthony  J. 
•Doucet,  Richard  E. 
Dougherty.  Gterald  P. 
•Downing,  Thomas  P. 


•Chapdelaine,  Jerrold  Doyle.  Robert  C 


•Chapman.  Melvln  E 
Chase,  Warren  P. 
Christensen,  Howard 

E. 
Christmas.  Walter  B. 
•Clsson,  Arthur 
•Clark.  Charles  P.. 

Jr. 
•Clark,  Orris  V. 
Clark.  Robert  E. 
Clark.  Robert  C. 
Clausen,  Carroll  E. 
Clement,  Carl  C,  Jr. 
Cliff,  Gene  L. 
Coakley,  Stephen  A. 
Cobb.  Emsley  P. 
Cobb,  George  W. 
•  Cochrane,  James  H. 
Cockfleld,  David  W. 
Coffey.  Roger  L. 
Coleman.  Charles  L. 
Colley,  Richard  T. 
•Collier.  John  H. 
Collier,  Neuland  C. 
•Combs.  Martin  P. 
Conley.  David  J. 
Conn.  Richard  L. 
•Connelly,  John  G. 
Conway,  James  M. 
Cook,  Charles  P. 
•Cook,  Vernon  H..  Jr. 
Cookson,  Robert  H. 
Cooper.  Daniel  L. 
Corcoran.  Martin  P. 
•Corey,  Stuart  M. 
•Cornell,  Gordon  C. 
Corsi,  Joseph  A. 
•Cotton,  Alfred  S. 
Courtney,  Warren  P., 

Jr. 
Cowles,  Robert  R. 
Cox,  Henry 
Creech,  Worley  Y., 

Jr. 
•Creighton,  Perry  P., 

Jr. 
Crumer.  James  P. 
•Cuccias,  Leo  P. 
•Cutchen,  Paul  O. 
•Dagdlglan.  James  J. 
•Daleke,  Richard  A. 
Dalola,  John,  Jr. 
•Daly,  Paul  S. 
•Damon,  Terry  A. 
•Dana,  John  B. 
Dartnell,  WllUam  H. 
Daiis,  Rudolph  H. 
Davis,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Harry  L. 
•Davis,  Richard  H. 
Day,  Earl  P. 
Deal,  Jamea  W. 


•Ducharme,  George 

W. 
Duffy,  Prancls  J. 

•Duke,  Robert  J. 
Dunn.  Joseph  J. 
Durbin,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Dwyer.  John  L. 
•Easton,  Ervin  R. 
Eaves,  James  S. 
'Ec)SATt,  James  H. 
Edberg,  Walter  O" 
•Edwards,  Donald  L. 
•Eichlnger,  Joseph  C. 
•Hdsmoe,  Norman  E. 
Elder.  WilUam  N. 
Elle,  Oayle  O. 
Elliott,  Charles  P. 
Emery,  Robert  E. 
Emery,  Thomas  R.  M. 
Englert.  Robert  J. 
Ervin,  Billy  M. 
Estocln.  Michael  J. 
Evans.  James  J. 
Evans,  Richard  P. 
•Evans,  Thomas  Q. 
•Everett,  Lauren  R. 
•Exon,  Roger  M. 
Pairchlld,  Joseph  D. 
Pall,  Robert  H.,ni 
Pancher,  Allen  P. 
Parlno.  PYancls  J. 
•Faron,  John  P. 
Fend,  Clarence  E.,  Jr. 
•Ferguson,  Sam  A. 
•Perrier,  Harry  H. 
Fetterman,  John  H., 

Jr. 
•Fields,  James  E. 
Pillingane,  Hulon  P. 
•Pink,  Jerome  I. 
Fischer,  Herman  V., 

Jr. 
•Flsk,  Harold  W. 
Fitzgerald,  John 
Fltzslmmons,  Harry 

S.,  Jr. 
Fladger,  Myles  E. 
nanigan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Fleming,  James  T., 

Jr. 
•Fleming,  Raymond 

T.,  Jr. 
•Fletcher,  William 

B.,  in 

Pleury,  Clement  E. 
Flick,  John  P. 
Plight,  John  W.,  Jr. 
•Florin,  Donald  E. 
Flowers,  Walter  R. 
•Foard.  Wyatte  P., 

Jr. 
Foley,  Harvey  D. 
•Polta,  Daniel  A. 


Ford,  James  N. 
Fortenberry,  Thomas 

N. 
Fox,  Evarts  C,  Jr. 
Francke,  Robert  L. 
•Precker,  David  A. 
Frederick,  Peter  G. 
French,  Maynard  D. 
Frold,  James  C. 
•Prye,  Thomas  A.  W. 
Fulk.  Gerald  A. 
Puller.  Mllo  W. 
Punck,  James  R. 
Fxirlong,  George  M., 

Jr. 
Gaffrey,  Leo  J. 
Galinsky,  Jerome  J. 
Gardner,  Geoffrey  L. 
•Garlitz.  Jerry  E. 
Garman.  Glen  E. 
•Garner,  William  D. 
Garrow.  Jack  A. 
Gasser,  Thomas  A. 
Gauthey,  Jules  R. 


•Helllnger,  Richard  L. 
Hendriclcs,  George  H. 
Hendricks,  Richard  A. 
•Hendrlckson,  Claude 

P.,  Jr. 
Henry,  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Henry,  William  P. 
Hepworth.  Robert  W. 
•  Herberger,  Albert  J. 
Hernandez,  Diego  E. 
•Herndon,    Franklin 

C,  Jr. 
Herzog.  Louis  L. 
Hettinger,  Louis  P. 
•Heyl,  William  E. 
Hlckey,  John  A. 
•Hlggins.  Hugh  W. 
Hine,  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Hine,  Raymond  W. 
Hine,  William  G. 
Hlnger,  Carl  K. 
Hinton,  Robert  M. 
Holderness,  Robert  T., 

Jr. 


Gerhan.  Charles  P.,  Jr. Holland,  William  J., 


Gerl,  Neil  D. 
•Gerow,  Prancls  W. 
Gilbert.  Donald  B. 
Gilchrist.  Richard  B. 
•Gill.  Russell  R. 
•Gilmore,  Joseph  M. 
Glade.  Gerald  L. 
•Gleim,  James  M. 
Golanka.  Stanley  R. 
•Gonzalez,  Alfred  H. 
•Good,  Robert  C. 
Gooding,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
•Gore.  James  Roy 
Grady,  Michael  T. 
Graf,  Howard  P. 
Graflus.  Guy  A.  B. 
Graham.  Joel  H. 
'Graham.  Robert  P. 
•Graham.  Roger  L. 
•Graham,  Sidney  R. 
Grant,  Edwin  H.,  Jr. 


Jr. 
HoUlnshead.  William 

G. 
HoUoway,  Lowell  J. 
Hoover,  Harry  A. 
Home,   Hainyard   L., 

Jr. 
•Hoseplan,  Edward  S. 
Hosier.  Charles  S. 
•Hubbard.  Henry  L. 
•Hudson,  Joe  A. 
Hugglns,  Harry  L. 
Hughes,  John  W. 
Hughes.  Richard  M. 
Hunley,  Charles  C. 
Hunt,  Herman  L. 
Hunt,  Kirby  P. 
•Hunter,  William  G. 
•Hyman.  Arnold  J. 
•Isaacs,  Allen  L. 
Ives,  Clarence  D. 
Ives,  Richard  H. 


•Grantman.  Roger  H.  Jackson,  George  L. 
Granum,  Roger  B.         Jackson,  Robert  S. 
Greathouse.  Edwin  A.  James,  Harry  R  ,  III 
Greenhalgh,    William  Janes,  William  E  ,  Jr 


T.,  Jr. 
Grego,  James  M. 
GriSln,  James  L. 
Grlfflng,  Edward  P. 
Grimes,  Laurence  H. 

Jr. 
Grozen,  Paul  B. 
Orunenwald,  John  W. 
Gullle,  Sherred  L. 
Gulmond,  Gordon  R. 
Gunther,  Howard  P. 
Hagen,  Elmer  C. 
Hager,  Donald  G. 
•Hagmann,  Albert  P. 
Hague,  John  D. 
Haines,  Collins  H. 
Hall,  Don  L. 
Hall  Roy  V. 
•Halle,  "8"  Portland, 

in 

Hamilton,  David  G. 
Hamilton,  Harry  D. 
Hamilton,  Robert  B. 
•Hampton,    Wlnfred 


Jardine,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
Jefferies,  Lawrence  1 
Jenkins,  John  C. 
Carl  T. 
Robert  W., 


•Jensen, 
•Jewell, 

Jr. 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 


BlUie  D. 
George  L. 
Grant  R. 
Johnson,  John  R. 
Johnson,  Roger  D. 
Johnson,  Thomas  J. 
Johnson,  William  J., 

Jr. 
•Johnston,  Fred  W., 

Jr. 
Jones,  Gerald  L. 
Jones,  Harry  W. 
Jones,  Roycroft  C, 

Jr. 
Jumper,  Eugene  A., 

Jr. 
Jurgensen,  Kenneth 

I. 


P.,  Jr 
•Hamrick,  Franklin  G  Kaag,  WilUam  C. 
•Harmon,  James  O.      Kaiser.  Donald  S 
Harmony,  Lee  D.,  Jr. 
•Harms,  Stanley  J. 
•Harness,  William  D. 
Harper,  Elwood  N. 
•Harrison.  Stuart  E. 
Hartsaw,  David  R. 
•Harvey,  Donald  L. 
Harvey,  NeU  L. 
Harvey,  Richard  M. 
Hastoglls.  Anthony  A. 
•Hayes,  Pay  C. 
•Haywood,  Jesse  H. 
Heath,  Edmund  W. 
Hebert,  Donald  F. 
Heckman,  Donald  C. 


Karlen,  James  H. 
Katzman,  Marvin  S. 
Keaney,  Mark  J. 
•Keene,  Glenn  P. 
•Keena,  Thomas  J. 
•Keery,  Jerry  L. 
Keiser,  Robert  B. 
Keith,  Clyde  R. 
•Keith,  John  D. 
•Kellaway,  Peter  W. 
•Kelleher,  "nioatas 

A.,  Jr. 
Keller,  Constantlne 

c.  ni 
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Kellamum,  XXmald 
W. 

Kemp,  Ernest  E. 
•Kennedy,  Jack  M. 
Kennlngton,  WllUam 

A. 
•Kephart.  Robert  D. 
Kerrigan,  Robert  J. 
Klefaber.  Thomas  O. 
Kiehl.  Richard  L. 
•Klernan.  Warren  R. 
Kllbom.  Edgar  L. 
•King.  JohnE..  Jr. 
Kingston,  Edward  A. 
Kingston,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Klrby,  Alexander  G., 

Jr. 
•Klein,  Verle  W. 
•Klusmann,  Charles 

P. 
•Knapp,  PrankUn  P. 
V     'e-.  R-ihTt  H. 
Koch,  Richard  J..  Jr. 
Koehler.  Robert  L. 
Koester.  Earl  C.  n 
Kohn,  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 
Kolaras,  Demosthenes 

N. 
Kopfman,  Theodore 

F. 
Kother.  Charles  O. 
Kramer.  James  B.,  Jr. 
Kraus,  Kenneth  E. 
Krienke,  Henry  P. 
Kronzer,  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Kucera,  Ronald  C. 
•Kugler,  Valarlus  E. 
•Kunkler.  Hilary  G. 
Kupllnskl,  Stanley  J. 
•Lacklen.  Albert  J. 
Lake,  Rodney  D. 
Lambert,  Russell  O. 
•Landers,  Robert  J. 
•Lang,  James  M. 
•Langeller,  Wilfred  E 

Jr. 
•Laughlin,  Gerald  P., 

Jr. 
Lavallee,  William  P. 
Lawhon.  Eugene  M. 
•Lawless,  Spencer  C. 
Lawniczak.  George  E.. 

Jr. 
Layn,  Samuel,  W. 
Leaver,  John  M..  Jr. 
•Leckle,  WllUam  O., 

Jr. 
•Leclerc,  Raymond  P. 
Lee,  Leonard  M. 
•Lee,  Melvln  R. 
•Leedom,  Clair  E.,  Jr. 
•Leibel,  Robert  J. 
•Lenardl.  Donald  M. 
Lengel,  Robert  C. 
•Leo,  Leonard 
Leopold,  Robert  K. 
Levey,  Gerald 
Lewey,  Ira  D. 
Lewis,  John  R.,  Jr. 
•Lewis,  Joseph  C. 
Lighten,  Paul  G. 
Lllienthal,  Donald  H. 
Llndsey,  Austin  M. 
Llnehan,  Donald  B. 
Locke,  WllUam  J. 
Lockhart,  John  V. 
Looby,  Robert  J. 
•Loomls,  Robert  R. 
Lot  ton,  Donald  E. 
•Lotze,  Herbert  E.,  Jr 
•Lough,  Gordon  K. 
Lowery,  Willis  E. 
•Lucken,  Prank  E. 
•Lukenbach,  Max  D. 
Lull,  Edward  W. 
Lund,  Eugene  P. 
Lusk,  Charles  T. 
Lynch.  Hugh  P. 
•Lynch,  WIU  T. 
Lyons,  WUllam  P. 
•Macadam,  William 
P. 


Mack,  J(din  A. 
•Mack.  Robert  P. 
Mackemde,  Joa«ph  D. 
Macklnnon,  tteloolm, 

m 

Maclean,  Robert  E. 
•Maddox.  Iven  J. 
Majors,  WllUam  T. 
Manthorpe.  WUUam 

H.  J..  Jr. 
Marquis,  Ronald  A. 
Marryott.  Ronald  P. 
Marsh.  Lloyd  P. 
•MarshaU,  Norman  O. 
Martin,  Donald 
Masalin,  Charles  E. 
Masterson,  Leo  S. 
•Mathews.  Donald  R. 
Mathews,  Richard  L. 
Matzner,  Rudolph, 

Jr. 
Mauldln,  James  H. 
•McAdoo,  William  C. 
McArdle,  Stephen  J., 

Jr. 
McCann,  Joseph  D. 
McCarthy,  Charles 

J..  Jr. 
•McCarthy,  Paul  P., 

Jr. 
•McCarty,  Charles  M. 
McCauley.  WilUam  P. 
McClellan.  Gordon 
•McClellan,  BlUy  L. 
McClure,  John  S. 
•McCoy,  Prank  R., 

Jr. 
McCrimmon.  Douglas 

R. 
McDaniel,  Eugene  B. 
McDonnell,  John  R.. 
•McGonaglU.  Eber  C. 
•McGrath,  James  W. 
McGulness,  Donald 

A. 
.•Mclntyre.  James  G. 
Mclsaac,  Alban  T. 
McKay.  Richard  D. 
McKeown,  Thomas 

J..  Jr. 
McKlnzle,  Raymond 

C. 
McLaren,  Alfred  S. 
McNlsh,  JohnE. 
McVoy,  Robert  P. 
Meloy,  Robert  T. 
Melton,  Wade  I. 
Meltzer,  Herbert  S. 
Mengle,  Kenneth  J. 
Meyer,  William  P. 
Mieldazls,  Richard  J. 
Miesse.  Walter  T. 
Miles.  Dewltt  C,  Jr. 
Miles,  Robert  W. 
•Mills,  James  P.  W. 
Mlnnlch,  Donald  E. 
Mlyagawa,  George  R. 
Moats,  Lewis  D. 
•Monaghan,  James  J. 
Moody,  Dewltt  H. 
Moore,  Gene  R. 
•Morlarty,  Jack  O. 
•Morris,  James  X. 
Morrison,  Robert  M. 
•Morrow,  Richard  D. 
Moss,  David  L. 
Moxley,  Donald  P. 
•Mudgett,  Richard  L. 
Multer.  Richard  P. 
•Mundt,  Werner  P. 
Munger,  Burton  L. 
Munsey,  Malcom  H. 
•Musorrafltl,  Fran- 
cesco A. 
Mustln,  Henry  C. 
Myer,  Charles  W. 
Myers,  Robert  U. 
Narml,  Ronald  E. 
•Narowetz,  Bruce  A. 
Nash,  Gordon  C,  Jr. 
Nations,  Travis  D. 
•Nelson.  Lawreooe  R 


NewlM^,  Robert  O.. 

IV 
Newell,  Bryon  B.,  Jr. 
•Nichols,  Jack  H. 
Nixon,  Robert  T. 
•NoU,  Boil  P. 
•Norby,  Merlin  R. 
North,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Nyqulst,  John  W. 
O'Brien,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
O'Connell,  Daniel  E. 
Oehlbeck.  Edward  W. 
Ogden,  Edward  Q. 
•O'Hara,  John  T 
Olsen,  Walter  E. 
Olson,  Darryl  D. 
Olson,  Ross  S. 
•Ormand,  George,  Jr. 
•Ortmann.  Dean  A. 
Osborn,  Harold  N. 
•Osborne,  Charles 

N,,  Jr. 
•Oslun,  WlUlam  J. 
•Ostergren,  James  E. 
•Ostltind.  Ross  Q. 
•O'Sullivan,  Richard 

C. 
•O'Toole,  Walter 

D.J. 
Overbay,  WUliam  A. 
Overman,  Wlllam  J., 

Jr. 
•Owesney,  William 

T. 
•Paganelll,  John  E. 
•Paisley,  John  B., 

Ill 
Palmer,  Philip  M. 
Paschall,  Allan  P. 
Paul,  Roy  C. 
•Pearl,  Harlan  R. 
Peckham,  Daniel  E. 
•Pedigo,  Robert  E. 
Peirce,  William  B. 
•Perry,  Raymond 
Pesenti,  Francis  V. 
Peters.  Richard  A. 
•Petersen,  Gordon  S. 
Peterson,  Richard  A. 
Petri.  Gordon  L. 
Pfelffer,  Paul  N. 
PhUllps,  George  S. 
•PhlUlps.  Paul  E. 
Pierce,  John  T. 
Pillow,  George  E..  Jr. 
Plrle,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Plowman,  Herschel 

L. 
Plumly,  Charles  M. 
Poe,  Benjamin  L., 

Jr. 
Pollard,  WllUam  A. 
PoUman,  Eugene  L. 
Potter,  Thomas  B., 

Jr. 
Powell,  John  H. 
Powers,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
•Powers.  John  B. 
p>ray,  WllUam  L. 
Prentice,  Gordon  R. 
Pressly,  George  B. 
•Price,  WllUam  J. 
•Pruden,  Nell  "S" 
PugUese,  WllUam  N. 
PuUen,  Luther  D. 
•Rademacher,  John 

W. 
Radler,  David  H. 
•Ralter,  Richard  P. 
Ratllff,  WllUam  E. 
Rausch,  Leonard  M. 
•Raysln,  Paul  E. 
Rebello,  Kenneth  R. 
Reed,  Calvin  C. 
Reed,  Richard  L. 
Reld,  Gerald  E. 
Relse,  Thomas  L. 
Renard,  John  W. 
•Rennlnger,  WlUard 
H. 


Ressetar.  Stephen  W. 
Reynolds,  Marrln  D. 
Rhodes.  WUUam  K., 

Jr. 
Rice.  Robert  V. 
•Rlchey,  Fredrick  J. 
Rlcketts,  Myron  V. 
•Riendeau,  Gerald  L. 
•Rivers,  John  B. 
Roberge,  Francis  D. 
Roberts,  John  W. 
Roberts.  Wilson  J. 
Robins,  John  R. 
Robinson,  CUfford  V. 
RockweU,  William  A. 
•Roe.  Donald  W..  Jr. 
Roe,  John  E.,  Jr. 
RoUlns,  Everet  P.,  Jr. 

•Roseman,  Troy  B. 
Roth.  James  F. 
Rouchon.  Alvln  A. 

•Rumelhart,  Max  R. 

•Rush,  WllUam  H. 

Ryan,  James  W. 

•Ryan,  John  N. 

•Ryman,  Gerald  M. 

Sample,  Chester  G. 

•Samples,  Loy  C. 

Sanders,  Carl  H..  Jr. 

•Santivasci.  John  D. 

•Satre,  Robert  8. 

Saunders,  Wesley  W. 

•Schaadt.  Douglas  D. 

•Scheiter.  Gene  L. 

•Scheurtch,  Thomas 
E. 


•Schlemmer,  Robert 

M. 
Schmltt,  Robert  W. 
Schrader,  Harry  C, 

Jr. 
Schultz,  Earl  E. 
•Schuppert,  Vincent 

J. 
Schwartz,  Robert  J. 
•Scoles.  Albert  J. 
Scott,  Gary  L. 
Scott,  George  W. 
Scott,  Thomas  P. 
Searight,  Murland  W. 
Seely,  James  M.  G. 
Segal,  Robert  B. 
Seibert,  Markley  R. 
•Selgrath,  James  J. 
•Serlg,  Ward  E.  K. 
Shanahan,  Thomas  E. 
Sharpe,  Lawrence  A. 
•Shaughnessy.  Fran- 
cis M. 
•Sheehan.  Robert  K. 
Sheldon,  Charles  B. 

•Sheldon,  George  E  , 

Jr. 
Shelton,  Donald  C. 
Shine,  Thomas,  Jr. 

•Shirley,  Mllford  E. 

•Shughrou,  John  J., 
Jr. 

Shullck,  John,  Jr. 

Shumaker,  Robert  H. 

Shupe,  Gordon  B. 

Slevert,  Robert  G. 

Slgmond,  Arte  C.  A. 

Sill,  John  R. 

•Simla,  Richard 

Simmering,  Larry  K. 

Simon,  Roger  O. 

Slneath,  George  E. 

Skorupskl,  Stanley  S., 
Jr. 

Slack,  Stephen  R. 

Slayton,  Marshall  T. 

SUngerland,  Raymond 
D. 

Slough,  John  H. 

•Smldt,  Robert  L. 

•  Smith,  Albert  L. 

•Smith,  Allen,  in 

Smith,  Barton  L. 

Smith,  Charles  R. 

•Smith,  Charles  L. 

Smith,  CyrU  P. 


Smith,  Darrel 
Smith,  Dickinson  M. 
Smith,  Edward  G. 
•Smith,  Joel  E. 
Smith,  John  W. 
Smith,  Kenneth  E. 
Smith,  Marvin  G.,  Jr. 
•Smith,  Ralph  R. 
Smith,  Richard  J.  W. 
Smith,  WllUam  D. 
•Snyder,  Sherman  R 
•Sommers,  Carl  W., 

II 
•Sottak,  Edward  J. 
Sousa,  Manuel  B.,  Jr. 
Sousae,  Jack  P. 
•Spear,  John  R. 
Splsak,  Thomas  J. 

•Starbuck,  Thomas  H. 

•Stechmann,  Donald 

H. 
Steenstra.  George  A. 
Stehle.  Leroy  R. 

Stembel,  David  M.. 
Jr. 

Stephens.  Gordon  L. 

Stevens,  James  R. 

Stevens,  WUllam 

•Stevenson,  Peter  K. 

Stewart.  John  E. 

•Stlckney.  Harold  L. 

Stoddart,  Ronald  L. 

•Stone,  Jack  W..  Jr. 

•Stone,  Robert  A. 

•Stone,  Ronald  P. 

Stoneback.  Charles  K 

Stott,  George  W.,  Jr. 

Strange,  Robert  C. 

Stratton.  Richard  A. 

Strelt.  John  B. 

Striffler,  WlUard  C, 
Jr. 

Stromeyer,  Anthony 
J. 

•Struven.  Robert  L. 

Stuart.  Donald  B. 

•Stuebben,  Richard 
W.,  Jr. 

Stuntz,  Harley  L,,  lU 

•Sturgeon,  WlUlam  J.. 

ni 

Sullivan.  Florence  M. 
Sutherland,  Paul  E., 

Jr. 
•Swltzer.  Robert  J. 
Sympson.  WilUam  G. 

A..  Jr. 
Tallman,  John  M. 
•Tanner.  John  P. 
Tansey,  Eugene  A. 
Taylor,  John  E. 
Taylor,  Patterson  C. 
•Tennlson,  Raymond 

P. 
•Test,  Richard  Z. 
•Tevelson.  Marchel 

C. 
Thayer,  Albert  J. 
Thomas,  Richard  L. 
Thomas.  Spencer  J. 
Thompson,  Ernest  T. 
•Thompson,  James 

C. 
•Thompson,  Richard 

G. 
Thune.  John  R. 
Todd.  James  F. 
Toncray,  James  R. 
Toupln,  Earnest  J.,  Jr. 
Tracy.  WlUlam  K. 
•Trask,  AceP. 
•  Trebor-MacConnell . 

Barrle  K. 
Trelford,  Wallace  E. 
•Trygsland.  Arnold 

L. 
Tsantes.  George.  Jr. 
Tucker,  James  W. 
•Tucker,  John  E. 
•Tully.  WUllam  R., 

Jr. 
Turley,  John  W. 
Turner,  Edmund  L. 


•Turpel,  Joseph  F. 
Tuttle,  Jerry  O. 
•UUman.  Robert  W. 
•Ulrich,  John  H. 
Underwood.  Fred  8. 
•Upshaw,  Donald  E. 
•Vandewater,  George 

L.,  Jr. 
•Vandlen,  Casper  R. 
•Vandusen.  Harold  L. 
Vanmetre.  James  M. 
Vaught,  Gerald  C. 
•Veatch.  Philip  A. 
Vehorn.  Raymond  C. 
•Vernam.  Claude  C. 
VUhauer.  Levern  T. 
•Vonperbandt.  Louts 

K. 
•Vreeland.  James  M. 
•Wack,  Charles  G. 
Wages.  Clarence  J.. 

Jr. 
Waggoner.  Donald  L. 
•Walck.  Claude,  W. 
Walden,  WilUam  A. 
•Walker.  Jack  O. 
Walker.  John  A..  Jr. 
Walker.  William  E. 
•Wall.  Joseph  E. 
Wallace,  Richard  J. 
•Wallace.  Robert  C. 
Walsh.  Lawrence  P. 
Walsh.  WUliam  A. 
Walter.  Joseph  J. 
Warburton,  Thomas 

G. 
•Ward,  Charles  W.  D., 

Jr. 
•Ward.  Conrad  J. 
•Ward,  John  H. 
Watson,  Jerome  P. 
Ways,  Raymond  A. 
Weaver.  John  C. 
•Webb.  James  E. 
Weber.  Richard  M. 
Webster.  Hugh  L. 
•Weed,  John  W. 
•Weeks.  Wayne  P. 
•Weil.  Calvin  M. 
Wemlmont.  Donald 

J. 
West.  Donald  A. 
West  brock,  Donald 

H. 
Westbrook.  Darrel  E.. 

Jr. 
•Wetzel.  James  P. 
•Whalen.  Joseph  D. 
White.  BUly  J. 
White.  Danforth  E. 
White.  Jack  M. 
White,  TrentwlU  M  , 

Jr. 
•Whlttler,  JamesF. 
Wlckstrand.  Don  R. 
•Wldder.  John  A  .  Jr 
•Wldman.  Manfred 

W. 
•Wlecklng,  Kenneth 

D. 
Wlgley.  Lawrence  8. 
•Wlgley,  WUllam  W. 
Wilkinson.  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
•WiUever.  Edward  L. 
Williams,  David  E. 
Williams.  Gerald  O. 
WUUamson.  John  P  . 

Jr. 
WlUls,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Wilson.  Gordon  B. 
Wilson.  John  R.,  Jr. 
•Wilson.  WUUam  R. 
Wllster,  Gunnar  P. 
•WUtse,  Irving  M. 
•Winchester,  Warren 

H. 
Windham,  Paul  M. 
Wlnlker,  David  R. 
Winn,  John  C,  Jr. 
•Winn.  Velmer  A.  J. 
Wise.  Stephen  A. 
Wltherspoon,  Beverly 
W. 
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•WlUhon,  RatuJd  D. 
Wolfe,  OlennC- 
Wotkeiudorfey,  Daniel 

J. 
•Wood,  Albert  A..  Jr. 
Wood,  John  D.,  Jr. 
•Worth,  Edward  R. 
•Tonke.  Wim»m  D. 
York,  Howard  L. 
•YoBway,  PhlUpF. 
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Young,  Clinton  H. 
Young,  Leonard  R. 
•Young,  MUton  K. 
Yurso,  Joseph  F. 
Zabomlak,  Walter  J. 
Zadd,  Char  lee  J. 
•Zettle,  Harold 
Zlpf .  Otto  A. 
Zselecaky.  Emll  J. 


■UPKLT    CORPS 


Allen,  Samuel  B.,  Jr. 
Ardl^sone,  Joseph  C. 
•Await.  Richard  E. 
Beals,  Donald  A. 
Bedford.  Arthur  G. 
Blddlson.TedA. 
•BUka.  JoeephiL. 
Blake,  James  t-,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Hers<hel  J. 
Brotherton.  Curtis  W. 
Buehler,  Cyril  B. 
Causble,  Edgat  S. 
Clark,  Bryan  U,  Jr. 
Clark.  Davis  L. 
Collier,  Willia«  O. 
•Conner,  Walt^  E. 
Davis.  Robert  W. 
•Desroches,  Syivlo  J., 

Jr.  [ 

•Dewlnter.  Rldhard  E. 
Dolioff.  Robert  H. 
Douglass.  Jerrt  B. 
Dowllng.  Richard  M. 
Ellis,  Richard  p. 
•Flood,  Peter  A. 
Foreman.  Clartnce  P.. 

Jr.  I 

Fulks,  Logan  O 
GaUaber,  Jam^  H. 
•Glagnl,  Vlnc«iit  J. 
Graessle,  Ernest  J. 
•Grlfflths,  Donlild  J. 
Hamilton,  John  P. 
Hamilton,  Mlc|iael  H. 
Hayes.  Lester  I}..  Jr. 
Haynsworth.  I^gh  C, 

in 

Hlggins.  Ernest  C.  M. 
Hlrschy,  Henry  E..  Jr. 
Holder.  James  R 
Holland.  Ralphj  L. 
Kaiser,  Robert 
Kllloran.  Joel  I  i 
Lamptcn.  George  H. 
Leal,  M-lford  A. 


Luther.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Mara,  Ray  A. 
Martin.  William  J. 
Martin,  Winston  L. 
•McGee.  James  E. 
McLaughlin,  Richard 

B. 
Mead.  George  W.,  Ill 
BJlIler,  David  O. 
Moe.  Albert  G. 
•Murray,  Robert  E. 
Newcomb,  Frank  N. 
OUnger.  Richard  S. 
Perkins.  James  O. 
Rader.  Farrell  J. 
•Ranken,  John  T..  Jr. 
•Rech,  Henry  J. 
•Rice,  Richard  M. 
Ruese.  Edward  F.,  n 
•Sellers,  Robert  D. 
•Shultz,  William  E. 
Smith,  Allen  F. 
Sojka.  Casimir  E. 
Speer.  John  W. 
•Steeg,  Elvin  H. 
•Sterner,  Norman  G. 
•Stewart,  George  W., 

in 

Straw,  Donald  G. 
Sullivan.  Patrick  D. 
•Sweet,  Warren  M. 
Szwed.  James  A. 
Taurlello.  Prank  S. 
Taylor.  Robert  R. 
Tokay,  Ronald  N. 
Turcotte.  WlUiam  E. 
Virden,  Prank  S. 
Vogel,  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
•Walker,  Elbrldge,  HI 
Wahsbume,  WUUam 

K. 
Webb,  Carl  R..  Jr. 
Wildman.  John  E. 
Wilson.  Richard  P. 
Wright,  Walter  P.,  Jr. 


:hapi,ain  corps 


Alexander,  Don  C. 
•Bond.  HoUlsE  . 
•Brudzynskl,  Iieter  P. 
•Edwards.  Johil  R..  Jr. 
•Elder.  Robert  W- 
•EUer,  Max  A. 
Pallon.  Edward : 
•Gallagher,  Baftholo- 

mew  T. 
Gately.  Robert  E. 
Goffrler.  Robert  R. 
•Grunder.  Bey  G. 
Haney,  John  C,  Jr. 
•Jones.  Stephe  i  N. 
•Keeley.  Patriot  P. 
•Kelley,  Thomiis  W. 
Klapperlch,  Ov(  en  B. 
Lecky,  Hugh  P. 


•Lemasters. 
E. 


Jr. 
ClArence 


CrVlL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Andress,  Hynen  i 
•Auerbach,  Ralph 

Jr. 
Bair,  William  A 
Brown.  George 
Burdlck,  Wllllakn 
Conner,  Donalc 
•Cottlngham 

L. 
Donaldson, 
•Eager,  Walter 


Jao) 


McGonigal,  Richard 
A. 

McKee.  Billy  J. 
•Merrltt.  Milton  B. 
Murphy,  Michael  A. 
•Newman,  William  W. 
•Norton.  Lawrence  E. 
•Oakley,  Donald  C. 
Parrlsh,  Whitney  W. 
Paulson.  Gordon  E. 
Pitts.  Charles  H. 
•Rlggs.  Adna  W. 
Running.  Paul  H. 
•Schwartz.  Walter  J. 
•Stanhope,  Norman 

J. 
Tatum,  Robert  D. 
•Tipton,  Richard  M. 
•Volz,  Anthony  C. 
•Wetzel,  Oliver  H. 
Wlllson,  William  G. 


an  M. 

W., 


H. 

E. 
L. 
$dward 


ues  E 
I..  Jr. 


Grinke,  Walton  J. 
Kramer,  Robert  Li. 
Lowe,  Stephen  D. 
Mlekush,  IKatt  C. 
Monnier.  William  P. 
Myers,  Russell,  Jr. 
Oliver,  Philip,  Jr. 
Phenlx.  Robert  P. 
•Pitman.  James  B., 

Jr. 
Ruff,  Lowell  H..  Jr. 


Sharer,  Wlllard  G. 
Shrlnak,  Vincent  M. 
&nlth,  Ralph  A.,  m 
Stallman.  Thomas  F. 
•Stedman,  Ralph  S., 

Jr. 
•Stewart,  Stanley  P., 
Tate,  Thomas  N. 


•Vanbelkiim, 

Kenneth  D. 
Weir,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Wets.  John  M. 
Westber^.  Robert  3. 
•Wltkowskl  Jcbn  A. 

Jr. 


JtTBOS   ASTOCATX   GENXRAL'S    CORPS 


Ake.  Charles  P. 
•Aylward.  William  J., 

Jr. 
Fulton.  Elbert  M.,  Jr. 
•Hall,  Harry  L. 
•Harlow,  Bruce  A. 


•Jenkins,  John  S. 
Lohrey,  Thomas  E., 

Jr. 
•McCarthy,  Richard 

J. 
•WooUey.  Herbert  T. 


OENTAI,    CORPS 


•Altman,  Richard  S. 
•Anderson,  Dale  M. 
•Bodner,  Joseph  A., 

Jr. 
Butler,  William  D. 
Connole.  Peter  W. 
Crawford.  Benton  E., 

Jr. 
Daughtry,  Max  B. 
Devos,  Brtce  J. 
Eastwood,  Gerald  W. 
G&ston.  David  L. 
Gourley.  James  V. 
Grisius,  Richard  J. 
Guamlerl.  Lewis  J. 
Harris,  Ronald  K. 
Hart.  Gerald  L. 
Johnson,  James  T. 
Kellner,  Prank  H. 
Kennedy,  Paul  T. 
•Kleny.  Richard  J. 
Koch.  Robert  W. 
•Magnus,  Walt  W. 


McMurdock,  Robert 

C,  Jr. 
Montgomery,  Steve 
Moore.  Dorsey  J. 
Morse.  Ronald  P. 
Osetek,  Edward  M. 
•Pines,  Barry  E. 
•Raybln,  Sidney 
Reisman.  Paul  J. 
Rogers,  John  D. 
Shoemaker,  O.  L. 
Smith.  David  J. 
Stepnick.  Robert  J. 
Stevens,  John  T. 
•Tlbbette,  Van  R. 
TYacy,  Norman  H.,  Jr. 
Tralnor,  John  E. 
•Voyles,  Wesley  L. 
Walkowiak.  Gene  J. 
•Watson,  WiUiam  J. 
Weming,  John  T. 
Williams,  John  P. 


MEDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 


Andersen.  Walter  A. 
Barker.  Samuel  D. 
Coulson,  Harold  H. 
•Devlne.  Leonard  P. 
Devlne,  Robert  G. 
Floan,  Kenneth  F. 
•Hartley,  Robert  L.. 

Jr. 
Herrin,  James  H. 
•Hockstein.  Edwin  S. 
•Hoover,  Lillian  P. 
•Inman,  Elmer  E.,  Jr. 


Kendrick.  AlUson  N. 
•Lane,  Jack  R. 
•Myers,  John  D. 
•Nichols,  Lavem  E. 
Passaglia,  Martin,  Jr. 
Ramirez,  Gale 
•Sanborn,  Warren  R. 
Sims,  John  L. 
Stalllngs,  Orlando 
Tanner.  Millard  F. 
Whitlock,  William  E. 
•Wimberly,    Clyde    O. 


NTTRSE    CORPS 

Marian  M.  •Lawrence.  Opal  M. 
•Lewis.  Betty  J. 
•Lux,  Virginia  C. 
•MacDonald,  Patricia 

H. 
•Macha.  Edith  M. 
•Madsen,  Gladys 
•Maun.  Shirley  J. 
•Merrltt.  Lois  C. 
•Miller,  Shirley  A. 
•Muhlenfeld,  Loretta 

T. 

Murphy,  Loretta  M. 
•Nagy,  Bettye  G. 
•Ruppert.  Margaret  R. 
•Sauer,  Mary  A. 
•Schlosser.  John  M. 
•Shelton.  Waunie  L. 
•Spencer.  Lelab  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line  and 
Medical  Corps,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 


•Benedict, 
•Coplc,  Kathryn  M. 
•Cowden,  Elnora  J. 
•Daleslo.  Dorothy  A. 
•Daniels.  Marvelle  L. 
•Davis,  Jean  E. 
•Demarco.  Evelyn  M. 
•Durkin.  Veronica  A. 
•Easter.  Mary  R. 
Eflfner,  Dorothy  J. 
•Penn,  Bemice  E. 
•Finn.  Celine  A. 
•Fudala,  Adeline  R. 
Gendron,  Marie  M.  T. 
•Gormish.  Sophia  H. 
•Graves,  Ellen  Q. 
•Happ.  Nellie  L. 
•Hooker.  Doris  H. 
•Kelcec,  Caroline  A. 


LINK 


•Abemathy,  William 

K. 
Ablowich,  Dean  A. 
Adler.  Alan  B. 
•Adler.  Gerrold  T. 
•Ahern,  James  W. 
•Aldrich.  Claren  B., 

Jr. 
•Alexander,  Dale  E. 
Allen,  James  W. 


Allen.  Richard  C. 
•Allen,  Robert  A. 
Alverson,  William  R. 
Amantea,  ThCKnas  R. 
Amend,  Robert  J. 
•Amesse,  Arthur  P. 
Anderson,  Craig  N. 
•Anderson,  Carl  A. 
Anderson,  Gerald  D. 
•Anderson,  Gordon  R. 


Anderson,  Harland  D. 
Anderson,  John  A. 
Anderson,  Lawrence 

O. 
■Anderson,  Thomas 

K. 
Anderson,  Thomas 

M. 
AndrlllA,  Joseph 

J. 
Arms,  Philip  B.,  Jr. 
•Amer,  WUliam  S.,  Jr 
•Amett.  Rexford  R., 

Jr. 
•Arnold,  Frederick  J. 
Ashley,  Roger  T. 
•At wood,  Barry  M. 
Ausley,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
•Austin,  Paul  B. 
Avema.  Vincent  S. 
Babcock,  William  L. 
•Bachman.  Frank  D. 
•Backman,  Wallace 

W. 
Bacon.  Daniel  K. 
•  Bacon,  Vernon  W. 
Bailee,  WiUiam  J. 
Bailey.  Grover  C,  HI 
Bailey,  Stanley  J..  Jr. 
•Balnes.  Carroll  D. 
Baker.  Arthur  J.,  ni 
•Bakula. 

William  J..  Jr. 
•Balaun.  Jack  E. 
Ballard,  James  O.,  Jr. 
Ballou,  Charles  L. 
Bancroft.  WUliam  P. 
Banks.  Richard 
Barber,  Stephen  W. 
•Barbovu-, 

George  P.,  Jr. 
•Barker,  Francis  O. 
•Barmes,  Vernon  T. 
Barifaby,  Kenneth  A. 
•Barnes, 

Fletcher  J.,  in 
Barnes.  Harley  H.,  Jr. 
•Barnes,  John  O. 
•Barnes,  Kinnon  W. 
Barnett.  Roger  W. 
•Barnhart.  Don  H. 
BarnhlU.HughK. 
Barns,  David  W. 
Barr,  Jon  M. 
•Barrett,  James  H. 
Barrlnger,  Larry  E. 
Barry,  Kenneth  R. 
Bartels.  Albert  L. 
Bartolett. 

Prank  S.,  in 
•Barton,  Donald  I. 
Barton,  Glenn  L. 
Barton,  Jere  A. 
Bass.  WUUam  F. 
Baxter,  James  B..  Jr. 
Baxter.  Robert  C. 
Bay.  Warren  H. 
Beam.  James  C. 
Beardshall.  Elmer  W., 

Jr. 
•  Beatty,  Thomas  J. 
Beebe.  Bruce  A. 
•Beecher.  Norton  J. 
Bell,  Gary  E. 
•BeU.  JohnM. 
•Bender,  WUI is  D. 
Bennett.  Donald  M. 
Benson,  Perry  S. 
Berkllte.  Ronald  B. 
Berry.  James  N. 
Beveridge,  Jerry  D. 
Bickiim,  GUbert  W. 
Blddlecombe, 

George  E.,  in 
BUllngs.  David  J. 
•Blnczak.  Joseph  F. 
B<rcbett,  John  A.  K. 
Birtwlstle, 

Richard,  m 
Blssell,  AUen  M. 
•Black,  Eugene  H. 
Black,  PhiUlp  a. 


Black.  Rudolph  R. 

Blalr,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 

•Bleakley,  Andrew,  Jr. 

•Bleeha,  Ferdinand  A. 

Blocklnger,  Alvin  P., 
Jr. 

•Blount,  Charles  W. 

•Bobst.  Larry  S. 

•  BocUer,  James  M. 

Boecker.  Donald  V. 

Boggs.  DaUas  B. 
.  Bolden.  David  R. 

•Bollnger.  Charles  W. 

Boltz,  Norman  D. 

Bond,  Duane  A. 

Bonnel,  Gordon  A. 

Booth,  Ronald  J. 

•Boswell,  Freddie  L.. 
Jr. 

•Boswell,  Lexie  B. 

•Botkins,  Harold  W. 

•Bowley,  George  A. 

BowUng,  Weldon  J. 

Bowman,  Jack  B..  Jr. 

Bowman,  Peter  B. 

Bowman,  Robert  J. 

Boyd,  WllUam  T.,  in 

Boyer,  Larry  A. 

•Boyle.  Patrick  L. 

Boyle,  Robert  D. 

•Bradberry,  Benton  L. 

Bradshaw,  WUUam  F. 

Brady,  John  B. 

Brandon,  John  R.,  Jr. 

Brandqutst,  Roland 

Breckenrldge,  Donald 
R. 

•Breedlng,^  Donald  C. 

Brenton.  Robert  J. 

Brlnghurst,  WiUiam. 
Jr. 

Broadfleld,  Donald  E. 

Broadwell,  WiUiam  R. 

Brockhausen.  Freder- 
ick C.  Jr. 

Brockman.  John  L..  Jr. 

•BrogUo.  John  D. 

Brooks.  Edward  W. 

Broomhead,  Kenneth 
H. 

•Brown,  Floyd  W. 

•Brown,  Robert  C. 

•Brown,  WUUam  P. 

•Bruce,  RowlettH., 

Jr. 
Bruntlett,  Carl  E. 

•Bryan,  John  W. 

•Bryant.  Cordis  C. 
Bubeck.  Charles  R. 
Buehler.  Roy  R. 
Bull.  Lyle  P. 
Bullock.  James  P. 
Burdge.  Ronald  E. 
Burke.  David  V.,  Jr. 
Burke.  Lauren  D. 

•Burns.  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
Burroughs,  Eugene  S., 

Ill 
Burton.  Robert  E. 
Busby.  Morris  D. 
Bush.  Thomas  O. 
Butler,  Harry  P. 
Butts.  Maurice  R. 
Byrne,  Barry  J. 
Byrnes.  Joseph  L. 
Cade.  James  A. 
Cagle,  Lonnie  F. 
Cain.  Benja:nin  G., 

Ill 
Cain,  Richard  L. 
•Callahan.  James  A. 
Calvert.  WUUam  R. 
•Camp,  WUliam  G. 
Campbell,  Arlingtoo 

P. 
Canant.  Louis  M. 
CangianeUl.  Leo  A. 
•Caprlo,  Oahilel  P. 
•Car bone,  John  A. 
Garden,  FVands  IX, 
Jr. 
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Carey,  WUUam  F. 
Carlburg,  Ernest  O. 
Carlson.  Patrick  J. 
Carlson.  Roger  E. 
•Carlson,  WUUam  J. 
•Carney,  Alvin  E.,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  John  D., 

Jr. 
Carr.  John  F. 
Carr.  Robert  E. 
•Carroll.  Michael  D. 
Carter,  Floyd  W..  Jr. 
Carver.  Donald  R. 
Carwln.  Paul  L. 
Case.  Calvin  W. 
•Casey.  Richard  J. 
Castano.  John  B. 
•Castle.  Robert  W.. 

Jr. 
•Castruccl.  Richard  F. 
Caswell.  Gordon  C. 
•Cater.  Charles  E. 
Chambers,  Thomas  D 
•Chayer,  Robert  L. 
•Cheatham.  Robert 

T.,  Jr. 
Cheaure,  Alfred  L. 
Chenard.  John  H. 
•Cheney,  Lynn  P. 
Cheshire,  Leonard  P., 

Jr. 
•Chldlow,  Douglas  O. 
Chiles.  Henry  G.  Jr. 
Christensen.  Merle  L. 
Churchill,  Bruce  W. 
Claman.  John  S. 
•Clark.  Donald  D. 
•Clark.  EarlandR. 
•Clark.  James  R. 
Clark.  Kenneth  G. 
Clexton.  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
•Clou tier.  Adore  H. 
•Clower.  William  E. 
•Coats,  Jack  T. 
•Coffin,  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
CogdeU,  Gary  B. 
•Colangelo,  James  W. 
•Cole,  Bertram  D..  Ill 
Cole.  Joseph  D. 
Colegrove,  Robert  J. 
Coleman.  Glenn  W. 
Coleman.  Jessie  V. 
ColUcott.  Charles  R. 
•CoUlns.  WlUlam  T. 
Combemale.  Jeanloup 

R. 
•Comings.  Elmer  C, 

Jr. 
Oomlskey.  Michael  R. 
Conner,  WUUam  T., 

Jr. 
Connor,  John 
•Conway,  Clyde  M., 

Jr. 
Cook.  Charles  I. 
Cooper.  Jerry  A. 
Cooper.  Paul  W..  Jr. 
Cooper,  Robert  L. 
•CorbelUe,  Reginald 

C. 
•Corbett.  James  E. 
•Cordell,  Glenn  D. 
•Corklll,  James  L. 
Cotterman,  Andrew 

O. 
•Cotton.  Robert  V. 
Coughlln.  Daniel  T., 

Jr. 
•Coulapides. 
Anthony  C. 
•Cover.  Donald  L. 
Cover.  Lawrence  L. 
Cowles.  David  E. 
Cox.  Charles  J. 
Cox.  Larry  G. 
Crawford,  Denis  H. 
Crlgler,  Charles  H. 
Crippen.  Robert  L. 
Crlste,  David  M. 
Crowder,  Kenneth  L. 
•CuUen,  Charles  E. 


CuUen,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Cummlngs,  Michael 

G. 
Cunningham,  Glenn 
•Cunningham,  Forest 

J..  Jr. 
Cupp,  Larry  L. 
•Curling.  Fred  B. 
Curtis.  Thomas  O. 
Dahlgren.  Charles  E. 
Dally.  Roger  M. 
Dalesslo.  Robert  M. 
Dalrymple,  John  R.. 

Jr. 
Danforth.  William  L 
Daniels.  Gene  L. 
•Darling,  Prank  R. 
Darwin.  James  R. 
Davles.  Robert  L. 
•Davis,  Alden  A. 
•Davis.  Charles  E. 
Davis,  Eklwln  A. 
Davis.  George  W.,  VI 
•Davis,  Grady  W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Thomas  E. 
Davis.  Vlbert  H. 
•Deffet.  Thomas  L. 
Dehaemer.  Michael  J. 
•Delaney.  WiUiam  F. 
Deloach,  Jesse  H. 
•Dempsey.  Richard 

E. 
Dempster.  Duncan  P. 
Denn.  George  E..  Jr. 
Devlns,  Gerald  L. 
•Devore,  Roger  C. 
•Dewey.  John  C. 
•Dlbiase.  Thomas  L. 
DUley.  David 
•DlUlch,  Jack  H. 
Dion.  Malcolm  C. 
Dlrksen.  John  V. 
Dlsmukes,  Newton  B.. 

Jr. 
Dlx.  Donald  W. 
Doan,  James  E. 
•Doan,  Robert  T. 
Doane.  Milton  S. 
Dobes.  Joseph  C. 
Dodge,  John  F. 
Dodge.  Ronald  W. 
Dodson,  Richard  E. 
•Doe.  Francis  P. 
Doege.  Arthur  G. 
Dominlak.  Laurence 

R. 
•Donaworth,  Jack 

M..  Jr. 
•Donovan.  John  J. 
Dooley,  John  J. 
Dowell,  George  W,  III 
Dowllng,  James  D. 
•Drake.  James  A..  Jr. 
•Drew.  John  J. 
Drylle.  James  T..  II 
•Drotleff.  WiUiam  C, 

Jr. 
Dudley.  James  I.,  Jr. 
Duffy.  Francis  K. 
Duffy,  James  F. 
Dunham.  Edward  M., 

Jr. 
Dunn.  James  M. 
Durkin.  Wallace  M. 
Dutton,  Bruce  M. 
Dvomik.  Donald  F. 
•Dykes.  Robert  A. 
Earl,  Frank  S. 
Earls,  Larry  R. 
Eberlein,  Bernard  E. 
•Edgerton.  Robert  L. 
Edwards,  Richard  F. 
Eilertsen,  James  T. 
•Ekstrom,  John  S. 
•Elklns,  Paul  W. 
•EUlB,  Martin  A. 
Embry,  Hugh  C. 
•Ersklne,   George  L. 

Jr. 
•Etchells.  Edward  J. 
Evans,  Homer  D. 
Evans,  William  R. 
Everman.  Leon  E. 


Ewalt,  Frederick  M. 
•ETwlng.  Charles  D. 
•Eyer.  James  E. 
•Pahsbender,  Thomas 

P. 
Parrar.  Olenn  R. 
Fay.  Frederick  O.,  Jr 
Pebel.  Joel  W. 
Pee,  Jerome  J. 
Penn.  Michael  R. 
•Ferraro,     Romauldo 

C. 
•Perrentlno,  Peter  S. 
Field.  Robert  D. 
Field.  Stephen  A. 
Fields.  Floyd  H.,  Jr. 
•Fine,  Richard  H. 
Plnkeisteln,  Milton 

M. 
Plnkeisteln,     Jlmmle 

B. 
•Florentlnl,     Walter 

E,.  Jr. 
Fisher.  Ben  H. 
•Fisher.  Cornelius  W. 
Fisher.  David  P. 
•Fisher,  George  E.,  Jr. 
•Fisher,  Kenneth  H. 
Plsher,  Robert  A. 
Fitch.  Robert  S. 
Fitzgerald.  James  P. 
Fleming,   Charles  H.. 

Jr. 
Flournoy,  Robert  A. 
Flynn.  Cathal  L..  Jr. 
Poberg,  Raymond  H. 
•Fogg.  Robert  F. 
•Fogle,  William  J. 
Foley.  Daniel  J. 
Folta.  Kenneth  D. 
•Poster,  Ronald  W. 
•Foster,  WUUam  L. 
Fowler.  Eugene  C. 
Fowler.  Richard  C. 
Fox.  Henry  W. 
Foy.  Frederick  D. 
•Freedmaiv,  Leonard 

A. 
FreehUl,  Robert  L. 
Freeman,  Melvin  C. 
Freeman.  Michael  H. 
French,  Dana  P..  Jr. 
•Preymann,  David  G. 
Priedmann.  Alfred  R. 
Frontz,  Richard  F. 
•Gaffey  Roger  R  ,  Jr. 
•Galamaga,  Donald 

P. 
•Galbraith.  WiUiam 

R. 
•Gallagher.  Francis 

J. 
Gallagher,  Michael 

T. 
Gamba.  Robert  V. 
Gamer.  Jerrold  D. 
Gandla,  August  N., 

Jr. 
Garfield,  Peter  J. 
Gasser,  Robert  E. 
Oath,  Bernard  S. 
Gauthler,  David  P. 
Gavlak.  Michael  W. 
Geer,  David  W. 
•Gengler,  WllUam  N. 
Gershon,  Jon  J. 
Gerstel,  Donald  A. 
•Gertner,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Gibson.  James  W. 
GUbreath.  David  S. 
GUI.  Richard  B. 
•GlUen,  Thomas  E. 
•Glngles,  Donald  D. 
Gneckow,  Gerald  E. 
Golden,  Mark  M. 
Goodrich,  Walker 

R.,  Jr. 
Gordon,  Bradley  W. 
•Gorman,  Clifford  D 
•Gossner,  John 
Gost,  William  J. 
•Grace,  AUan  D. 


Graf  el.  Lynn  H. 
Grafton,  Jay  T. 
•Graham,  BUly  D. 
•Graham,  Genie  K. 
Grayson.  Arthur  L. 
Green.  Conrad  G. 
Green,  Edward  P. 
•Green,  John  H. 
Greenberg,  Abe 
•Greenwood.  Jack  R. 
Greer.  Donald  L. 
•Greer.  Marshall  R., 

Jr. 
•Greeves,  William  J. 
Greve,  WUliam  H. 
Griffin,  Robert  N. 
•Grimes.  Lahon  H. 
Groth.  John  P. 
Grunstra,  James 
•Guy,  WUUam  E. 
•Hablcht.  Roland  F. 

H. 
Hagen,  Jolin  M. 
•Hagen.  John  W. 
Hakanson,  Gary  E. 
Hale,  Frederick  G. 
•Hall.  Eugene  M. 
Hall.  Jay  H. 
Hallmark.  Samuel  N. 
Hallowell,  Benjamin 

H  .  Jr. 
Halpln,  H 

Halverson.  David  T. 
Hamilton.  James  B. 
•Hammond.  Fred- 
erick I. 
Hamon,  Richard  W. 
Hampton.  Thomas  D. 
•Hanberry.  Royce  S. 
Hancock.  James  E. 
Hand.  David  R. 
Hanklns.  Jack  T. 
Hansen.  Elgil  L..  Jr. 
Hansen,  Klrby  W.,  Jr. 
Hansen.  PhlUp  V. 

•Hansen.  Thomas  P. 
Hanson,  Ralph  E..  Jr. 
Harden,  Jon  D. 
Hardin,  Bruce  H. 

•Hargrave.  Paul  E. 

•Hark,  Donald  L. 

•Harnden,  Richard 
L..Jr. 
.    Harris,  David  F. 

•Harrison.  Joe  P. 

•Harrison.  WUUam 
L..  Jr. 

Hart.  Clifford  A. 

•Hart.  David  A. 

•Hart.  Edward  M 

Harter.  Gary  L. 

•Harvey.  Robert  F. 

Haskell.  Richard  D. 

Hastle,  WUliam  J. 

Hays,  Russell  O. 

•Hazard.  Vernon  E. 

Head.  Thomas  A. 

Healy.  Kevin  M. 

Heath.  David  M. 

Heckman.  Ronald  W. 

Hedley.  Peter  F. 

Helntz.  Harvey  L. 

Helms.  David  F. 

Henry.  James  C.  Jr. 

•Henry.  Robert  A. 

•Herkert.  Richard 
H.  H. 

•Herman.  WUUam  A. 

Herring,  J.  Michael 

Herzog.  Raymond  P. 

Heuberger.  Nathan  A, 

Hezeau.  Dan  W. 

Hibbs.  Benjamin  C. 

*  Hicks,  Graham  H., 
H..  Jr. 

•Higbee,  Gerald  M. 

HUder,  Lewis  E. 
•HIU.  Donald  J. 
•HUl.  Elven  J. 
•HUl.  Kordean  T. 
HIU.  Virgil  L.,  Jr. 
Hlnkel,  Ronald  W. 
•Hoene,  Edward  R. 


Hoffman,  Drake  A. 
Hoffman,  Joseph  P.. 

Jr. 
Holcomb,  Charles  C. 
Holland,  John  D. 
•HoUon,  WlUlam  R. 
HoUoway.  Richard  E 
•Holmes.  Gary  L. 
Holtz.  Robert  S. 
Hooker.  Anthony  S. 
Hopcus.  Alfred  A. 
Hopkins.  Howard  D. 
•Horn,  WUUam  C. 
Horsch.  Arthur  R. 
Hort.  John  A. 
Houck.  Jack  C. 
Houston.  Jerry  B. 
Howard.  Albert  O.,  Jr. 
•Howard.  Marshall  A 

•Howard,  PhUUp  8. 
Howard.  Robert  M. 
Howe,  Donald  L. 
Howell.  Frederick  J. 

•Howell.  Swebston  S.. 
Jr. 
.    •Howell.  Terry  L. 

Hubbard.  Charles  W  . 
Jr. 

Hubbard.  Clarence  H. 

Hudson.  Ralph  E. 

Huehn.  Kelvin  W. 

Hugo,  James  W. 

Huhn.  John  H. 

•Hulson.  Roger  P. 

Hulvershorn.    Fred- 
erick W. 

Hunt,  Frank  M..  Jr. 

Hurlburt.  Joseph  S. 

•Huston.  Merle  E..  Jr 

•Hutchison.  Charles 

H. 
Huth.  Vincent  J. 
Hutt.  Thomas  E..  Jr. 
lanuccl.  Robert  J. 
Inderlied.  WlUlam  T.. 

in 

•Inman.  Walter  E. 
•Israelson.  Leroy  D. 
•Jacanin.  James  M. 
•Jackson,  John  P. 
Jacobsen.  Kenneth  C. 
Jaffee.  Carl 
James,  Johnny  L. 
•James,  inysses  S. 
Janes.  Walter  A.  Jr. 
•Jaskolsl,  Kenneth  J. 
•Jaye.  James  M..  Jr. 
Jeffries.  WUUam  H.. 

Jr. 
Jenkins.  Wendal  L. 
Jensen.  Charles  R. 
Jerdlng,  Frederick  N. 
•Jessen,  Werner  H. 
•Jewell,  Charles  W. 
Joe.  Lawrence  P. 
Johannesen.  Robert  E 
•Johnsen.  Donald  C. 
Johnson,  Albert  P..  Jr 
Johnson,  Axel  R.  8., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Bemle  F. 
Johnson.  Donn  R. 
Johnson.  James  R. 
Johnson.  Larry  D. 
Johnson,  Robert  C, 

Jr. 
Johnson.  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  Ronald  B. 

Johnston.  Douglas  M., 
Jr. 

•Jones.  George  B. 

Jones.  Jerry  8. 

•Jones.  Joseph  U.,  Jr. 

Jones.  Keith  S. 

Jones,  Raymond  G.. 
Jr. 

Jones,  Wallace  E. 

•Jones,  Wayne  A. 

Jones,  WllUam  O. 

Jordan,  John  L.,  Jr. 

Juan,  John 

JuUan,  Franklin  D. 


•Junker.  Delvln  W. 
Kahler.  Robert  C. 
Kalb,  David  G. 
Kanady.  Garland  H  . 

Jr. 
Kane.  Robert  M. 
Kauffman.  LawTence 

B. 
Kay.  Francis  D. 
•Kearns,  Daniel  W. 
Kearns.  James  F. 
Keener.  Thomas  W 
Kehm.  William  C. 
•Kelly.  Andrew  M. 
•Kennedy.  Eugene  M. 
•Kennedy.  James  O. 
Kesler,  Gene  P. 
Kiel.  Joseph  A. 
KlUlnger.  Edwin  E 
•Klmm.  Richard  M 
•King.  Philip  M. 
King.  Wesley  A. 
Kinney,  Gordon  E. 
Kinney,  Gordon  E. 
Kinney,  James  R. 
Klnsey.  Beale  H. 
•Klrzl,  John  E. 
•  Klementz. 

Robert  W. 
•Knight,  Richard  D. 
Knorr.  David  J. 
Koontz.  Ronald  L. 
Koruga,  Paul  M. 
Kramer.  Harvey  F. 
Kreasslg.  Richard  M. 
Krlstensen.  Gall  A. 
•Kromer.  Ronald  C. 
Kroyer,  George  P. 
Krullsch.  Alan  H. 
Kublshen. 

Michael  A. 
Kuckelkom.  Josef  S. 
Lalpply.  Charles  T 
Lake.  John  T. 
Lamb.  Jay  W. 
Lambert,  Barry  C. 
Lammers.  Lennls  L. 
•Lampman, 

Charles  R..  Jr. 
Lanam,  Jackson  M. 
•Lancaster,  Jack 
Landry,  John  A. 
Lane.  John  W. 
Lane.  Robert  D. 
Lang.  James  R. 
Lang.  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
Langen,  Jose]ph  H. 
Lanham.  Michael  S. 
•Larkln.  Robert  J. 
•Larson,  Dale  L. 
Latimer.  Peyton  R. 
Lawlor,  Francis  J. 
Lozo.  Relnaldo 
•Leach.  John  P. 
Leahy.  John  P..  HI 
•Ledbetter,  Gary  C. 
•Ledbetter.  Wayne  H. 
Lee.  Arthur  R. 
•Leeper.  James  R. 
Lees.  Michael  J. 
Lelchtweis.  Donald  L. 
•Lelpold, 

Frederick  J. 
Lemanskl.  Albert  B. 
Leslie,  Robert  C. 
Less,  Anthony  A. 
Lettlngton, 

Thomas  F. 
Lew.  Glrard  T. 
Lewis.  Harry  C. 
Lewis.  Harry  G. 
Lewis,  John  H. 
Lewis.  Porter,  Jr. 
Llckfold, 

Frederick  R.,  in 
Lindsay,  Gene  H. 
Lindsay.  John  H. 
Lindsey,  James  A. 
•Llnsley,  Richard  G. 
Llnstedt.  Gerald  L. 
•Llpman.  Joseph  R. 
LltteU,  Gerald  L. 
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•Lltten,  Robert  4. 
Lloyd,  Rogw  W. 
Uoyd,  Roger  M. 
Loftus,  Thomas  f. 
Logue.  WUUam  a. 
*L<oomls,  Bugene  O. 
Loomis,  Robert  C., 

*"•  i 

*Loe.  Lawrence  9. 

•LoTe,  Bonnie  R^ 

Loveland,  Kennejth 

^-  J 

Loveless,  Ralph  a. 

Lawrey,  Donald  f . 

Lowther,  DonaldlB. 

Loy,  Donald  L. 

'Lucas.  WUUam  ^. 

Lund,  Jon  R. 

Luper,  James  A. 

Luslgnan,  John  H ■ 

Lusk,  James  B..  ir. 

*Macdonald,  Walter 

*Mace,  James  A.  I 
Mackay,  George  W. 
Macke,  Richard  C. 
Macpberson,  Daitld 

G. 
Malla.  Richard  J. 
Malone,  John  P. 
Mann,  Harry  P. 
*Mahiitng,  Sldnejr  E. 
ManMflg,  WlUlaiiS. 
Marburger,  Geor]  ;e 

G..  Jr. 
Marckfel,  Will  Ian  1  E. 
Mares.  David  L. 
Marker.  William  7. 
Marks.  Robert  H.  Jr. 
Mars.  Robert  C. 
Martel,  Sinclair  J  . 
Marti.  Thomas  J. 
Martin,  CUffordl. 
•Martin.  David  L, 
Martin.  WllUam  f. 
Martin.  WUUam  0. 
'Masch.  Edward  B. 
Mason,  Ronald  R; 
•Mathews.  Jame^  P. 
•Matisoo.  Andrea 
Matulka.  Robert  p. 
Mayo,  John  B.,  J^. 
Mayo.  Lester  M..  fr. 
McAfee.  Robert 
McAfee.  Robert 
McAfee.  Ronald 
McCartney.  Roy 

Jr. 
McCasklll,  Charl 

Jr. 
•McCauley.  Joh 
McClanahan.  Te<4 
McCloskey.  Terry*  J. 
McLure.  Thomsis  V?. 
•McConnell.  Garr  D. 
•McOord,  Howard  E., 

Jr. 
•McCormlck,  WaJ  ter 

S.,  Jr. 
McCoy,  Jimmy  H 
McCrork,  John  C,  Jr. 
McCuUough.  Lan  7  D. 
•McCune,  Georgq  B. 
McDanlel.  James iG. 
•McDole.  James  (. 
McDonald,  WUUa^ 

"■  i 

McDonell,  John  a. 

McDonough,  Thonnas 
P.  I 

McDowell,  Thom^  N. 

McEntyre,  Harry  k. 

McGonegal.  Wliukm  F. 

•McOrath,  Edward  O. 

McGregor.  JameajR. 

•McGiUre,  Larry  W. 

McOulre.  Rlcbar4  J. 

McKay,  Malcolm  '91. 

•McKelvey,  Oilbttt  H. 

McKenne,  Donal<  I  C. 

McKeown,  Edward 
J.  Jr. 
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McKlnley,  Harold 
H.,  Jr. 

McKlnna,  Michael  D. 

McKlnney,  James  B. 

McKlnney.  John  W. 

•McKlnney,  WllUam 
B. 

•McKnlght.  PhlUlp  F. 

McLaughlin,  James  P. 

McMabon.  Bernard 
P.,  Jr. 

•McBfaster,  David  S. 

McMillan,  Angus 
M.,  Jr. 

•McMlUen.  Michael  L. 

McNabb.  John  M. 

McNeUl.  James  B. 

•McRee.  James  D. 

Meardy.  Ronald  R. 

Mears.  Ronald  T. 

Medara.  Don  W. 

Medarls.  WUUam  W. 

MelUng.  Jaque  L. 

Melnlcke.  Thomas  A. 

Mendenhall.  Robert  L. 

Menlkhelm.  Doug- 
las K. 

Merrick.  Martin  P. 

MerrlU.  Michael  H. 

Merriman.  Gene  D. 

•Mervine.  Lowrle  R. 

•Metteer,  Donald  G. 

•Metzger,  John  M. 

•Meyers,  Frederick  P. 

•Michael.  Glen  R. 

Michel.  Alan  E. 

Midas.  Michael  T..  Jr. 

•Mlkeslch.  George  H. 

•Miles.  Samuel  A..  11 

•MlUer.  Alan  S. 

Miller.  Donald  L. 

MUllcan.  James  A. 

Mills.  Charles  M. 

Mills.  Richard  B. 

Mims.  Norman  W..  Jr. 

Minugh.  Edward  M. 

Mitchell.  Charles  V. 

MitcheU.  Frederick  G. 

MltcheU,  HiUary  M. 

MitcheU,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 

•Mohr.  Donald  A. 

Monaghan.  Charles  W. 

•Monk.  William  W. 

•Montgomery.  Wil- 
liam D. 

Montgomery,  David  R. 

Montgomery,  Rob- 
ert G. 

•Moon,  Henry  R. 

Moore,  David  K. 

Moore,  Dennis  A. 

•Moore,  Gary  L. 

•Moore,  James  S. 

Moorehead.  WUUam  S. 

•Moran,  John  B.,  Jr. 

Moran,  Maurice  J. 

•Moriarty,  John  A. 

Morr,  James  P. 

Morris,  Edward  W. 

Morrison.  Lawrence  A. 

•Morrissey.  James  R., 
Jr. 

Morrissey,  Jon  E. 

•Moeher,  Andrew  C. 

Mosher.  Francis  E. 

Moyle.  Hal  E. 

Mrazik,  Albert 

Mucha,  Marvin  P. 

Muckentbaler,  John  L. 

Miiench,  Raymond  W. 

Mulhall,  John  L. 

MiUlen,  Ronald  E. 

Munger,  Francis  X. 

•Murobison,  Lyndon 
C,  Jr. 

Murpby,  Arthur  R. 

Murray,  Edward  P. 

Naab,  Geoffrey 

•Nayloc.  Howard  W. 

•Neff,  Harold  R. 

Neff,  Rupert  T. 


•Nells,  Patrick  J. 
Nelson,  Gray  L. 
Nelson.  Gerald  A. 
Nelson,  James  R. 
•Newman,  Errett  D. 
Newnuui,  Irwin  G. 
Newman.  Jack  G. 
Nichols,  Roger  A. 
•Nicholson,  John  W. 
Nielsen,  Emanuel  K. 
Nltachke,  Richard  N. 
Nixon,  Murray  C. 
Noland.  Robert  F. 
•Noll,  J<rtm  P. 
•Nonni,  John,  Jr. 
•Nordeen.  William  E. 
Norton,  Paul  S. 
Nystrom,  Robert  E. 
•O'Boyle,  John  R.,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  George  D.,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Gerald  H. 
•ODonnell.  John  T. 
O'DonneU,  Keith  W.  P 
•Oelmann,  Harlan  D. 
•O'Hara.  Cbarles  W. 
•Oltmann.  Srlc  J. 
•O'NeUl.  Robert  J. 
Oney,  Warren  W. 
Onslow.  Vincent  L. 
Ortega.  Manuel,  Jr. 
Ortengren,  Ralph  W., 

Jr. 
Ott,  Keith  M. 
Owens,  Bruce  H. 
Paletta,  Joseph,  Jr. 
•Palombo,  Robert  A. 
•Pampel.  Alban,  III 
ParceUs,  Paul  W. 
Parlseau,  Richard  R. 
Parsons,  Edwin  P..  Jr. 
Patterson,  Barry  J. 
Patterson,  John  W. 
•Patterson,  Larry  L. 
Patton.  James  H.,  Jr. 
Paulsen,  Thomas  D. 
Paulson,  Gaylord  O. 
Pauole,  Alvln  H. 
Pavelko,  John 
Pearce.  Robert  G. 
•Peden.  Joe  D. 
•Pederson.  Charles  L. 
Peebles,  Robert  H. 
Pendleton.  Beld.  Jr. 
•Perkins.  Russell  O. 
Perrinello,  Louis  F. 
Perry.  "J"  Stephen 
Pestorius.  Frederick  M 
•  Peters.  Olen  E. 
•Petersen,  Ted  M. 
Pethick,  John  A.,  n 
Pezet,  Walter  A.,  Ill 
Phelan,  James  E. 
•Phelps,  Bsrron  D. 
Phllbrick.  James  W., 

Jr. 
•PhiUlps,  Giles  R. 
PhilUps.  Henry  L..  Jr. 
Phlpfjs.  Rodney  O. 
Pickett,  Walter  C,  in 
Pike,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Pitt,  William  M. 
Pittman,  Chairlee  W., 

Jr. 
•Plxley.  Robert  R. 
Poe,  WiUlam  H. 
Pommer,  Edward  P. 
•Popa.  Emil 
•Porterfield.  Glen  C. 
•Powell.  George  A. 
Powell.  William  L.,  Jr. 
PoweU.  WUUam  B. 
Powers.  Byron  L.,  Jr. 
Powers,  Robert  C. 
Powers,  Robert  J. 
Pratt,  Marvin  J. 
Pressler,  William  R., 

Jr. 
Price,  Harold  R. 
•Priest.  JohnT. 
•Prose,  Nelson  M. 
Prosbek,  Robert  M. 
Pugh,  John  S. 


Purl,  Jc*n  D. 
Qulnn,  Felix  P. 
•Raines,  WUUam  A. 
•Ramsay,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Ramsey,  James  B. 
Ramsey.  WUUam  P. 
Randall.  Robert  H. 
Ransom.  Edward  A. 
Rawcllffe.  Leonard  H. 
Raymond,  David  A. 
Raymond.  Robert  W. 
Aeady.  John  K. 
•Redding.  Uoyd  S. 
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Rubel.  Lawrence  R. 
Ryter.  Stephen  R. 
Sandri,  Piero  P. 
Sanford.  Harold  W  , 

Jr. 
Sayler,  Osbey  L. 
Scaring.  William  A. 
Schaefer.  Wendelin 

W. 
Schaffer.  Donald  E. 
Schell.  Paul  L. 
Schley,  Jenkins  L. 
Schroder,  Paul  E. 
Schueller.  William  .\. 
Schwabe.  Mario  R. 
Scutero.  James  V. 
Senechal.  John  H. 
Seventko,  Joseph  M  . 

Jr. 
Severson.  Larry  J. 
Shaeffer.  Charlie  \V., 

Jr. 
SharJx).  David  A. 
Shaw.  James  O. 
Shea.  William  D. 
Sherman.  Jerrold  M. 
Shields.  Joseph  A  , 

Jr. 
Shields.  Milton  B 
Shipman.  Nolan  D. 
Simms.  Ernest  L. 
Sirmans.  Meredith  F. 
Sleight.  Harold  E..  11 
Slocum.  Carl  W. 
Smith.  Jerry  R. 
Smyth.  Joseph  P. 
Sorensen.  Dean  E. 
Spencer,  Harold  L. 
Storch,  Regis  T. 
Strout.  Eugene  S. 
Sullivan.  Timothy  J. 
.  Summitt.  James  K. 
Swartz,  Gene  P. 
Swope.  John  P. 
,  Tanz.  Frederick  J. 
Teller.  Robert  B. 
Testa.  Joseph  A. 
Thalblum,  Harvey 
morning.  David  R. 
Thrasher.  James  W. 
Tocchet.  Paulino  E. 
Todd.  Herbert  M. 
Todino.  Joel  D. 
Tom,  Robert  W. 
Trefny,  Frank  A. 
Trevino,  Rlcardo  J. 
Trucksess.  Mark  E. 
Tucker.  Edward  S. 
Tyson,  James  W. 
uimer.  David  E. 
Utterback.  Thomas  D. 
Vanhouien,  Francis 

X. 
Vankeulen.  Leo  J. 
Van  tassel,  Peter  V. 
Velat,  Gary  F. 
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Vertuno,  Leonard  I4. 
Vleweg.  Walter  V.  H. 
VlrglUo,  Richard  W», 
VoltoUna,  Eugene  J. 
Wagner,  Richard  P 
Walnwrlght,  Rober^ 

B. 

Wall.  George  T. 
Wallestad,  Jon  E. 
V.'alley,  Robert  E..  I^ 
Wallln.  Gene  A. 
Waltermlre,  James  A- 
Warden,  James  R. 
Warren.  Jerry  O. 
Waterbury,  Richard 

C. 
Weaver,  Joseph  W. 
Welham,  Richard  T 
West.  David  P. 
West.  Gerard  M. 
West.  Harold  D  ,  Jr. 
Wheelock,  Robert  H . 
White.  Marshall  W., 

Jr. 

Wlklund.  Richard  i . 
Wllken,  Dennis  D. 
Williams,  George  A. 
Williams,  Paul  P. 
WllUams,  Ronald  B 
Williams,  Samuel  M. 
Williams.  Theodorei 
Wllsori.  Silly  H. 
Wllsorf.tJrvUleD.  J(r. 
Wise,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Wltowskl,  John  J. 
Wolf  sen,  James  L. 
Wood.  William  B. 
Woodworth,  Warred  P. 
Wray,  Reginald  P.,  Jr. 
Zlegler,  David  C.     J 
Zimmerman.  Jack  3. 
Zurschmelde,  David  B, 
Anderson,  John  P.,  Ir. 


The   following- aimed 
Navy  for  temporary 
of    lieutenant 

Corps  subject  to  qufllflcatlon 
vlded  by  law 


con  mander 


Llblen.  Stephen  £[. 
Roberson.  Tommj '  P. 
Sampson,  Donald  E. 

Harris 


Lt.  Nancy  A 
tlon  to  the  grade 
In  the  Nurse  Corpi 
therefor  aa  provided 

The   following 
Navy  for  temporary 
of  lieutenant  In 
Indicated,  subject 
provided  by  law: 


for  temporary  promo- 
^f  lieutenant  commander 
subject  to  qualification 
by  law. 
n4med  officers  of  the  U.S. 
promotion  to  the  grade 
line  and  staff  corps,  as 
qualification  therefor  as 


the 
t> 


Baker.  Milton  S..  Jr 
Baker.  Ronald  B. 
Barnett.  Larry  D. 
Boyter,  James  T. 
Brown,  Raymond  W. 
Carpenter,  Melvln  i; 

in 

Chllds.  Jack  M. 
Clsek.  Peter  J. 
Damron,  John  R  ,  Ji 
Denton,  Jimmy  N. 
Dyck,  Harry  M.,  Jr. 
Hart.  Bruce  H. 
Heffeman,  Thomas 


StJPILT    CORPS 

Davles.  Christopher  R. 
Schmidt,  Carl  A.,  ,rr. 

EN  BIN 


crviL 
Hllderbrand.  William 

llEDICAL 

Stefanakos 


Thomas 


Bennlnger,  Charles,  J., 

m 

Bllotte.  Victor  J. 
Blackburn,  Archie  B. 
Bortz,  Bernard  J. 
Buettner,  Louis  E. 
Collins.  Jack  R. 
Conger.  John  D. 
Cooper.  Jack  8. 
Cramer.  Dewey  B. 
Crossman.  Wayne  P. 
Passett,  Richard  L. 
Pox.  Ira  L. 
Oelslnger,  James  O. 
Gerber,  Prederlc  H. 
Graham,  Gary  C. 
Harrelson.  John  M., 

in 

Herron.  Jerry  M. 
Howe.  Wturen  B. 
Hudson,  John  A. 
Jones,  Merwood  M. 
Korelak.  Robert  M. 
Kvale,  Paul  A. 
Maxey.  Clarence  O. 
McCarthy,  Michael  P. 
McDonald.  Bruce  M. 
Montgomery.  William 

H 
Nelson.  Norman  D. 
Nolte.  Craig  R. 
Pope,  Dallas  H. 
Relt,  Russell  J. 
Rhoades,  Marques  E. 
Rogers.  Hunter  B..  ni 
Shea.  John  A. 
Stetson.  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
Stout.  Rex  A. 
Sturtz,  Donald  L. 
Suesberry.  Wilbur.  Jr. 
Tredway.  E>onald  R. 
Wax.  Ronald  L. 


officers   of  the  U.S. 

promotion  to  the  grade 

In    the    Medical 

therefor  as  pro- 


LINE 

Hope.  Robert  E. 
Krleger,  Dennis  H. 
Larguler.  Isidore,  Jr. 
Lasher.  William  J. 
Mattson,  James  L. 
Mclntire,  John  G. 
Miller,  John  E. 
Montgomery.  David  J. 
Olen.  Harley  M. 
Sherman,  James  A. 
Soucek,  Philip  M. 
Stroll,  Peter  S. 
Tucker,  Edward  T. 
Tucker,  James  T. 


EER    CORPS 

C. 

SERVICE   CORPS 
K. 


irUR^E    CORPS 

Burnett,  Mary  L. 

Leary,  Cornelia  A. 

The  foilowlng-nafned  officers  of  the  U.S. 


Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


umc 


Anderson.  Raymond 

C. 
Booth,  Michael  B. 
Both,  Edward  J. 
Clark.  Edward.  Jr. 
Currier.  Richard  M. 
Davis.  Dickey  P. 
Gay.  John  P. 
Hopson,  Thomas  E. 
Lockwood.  Wayne  E. 
Mayfield.  William  T. 
McHenry.  John  W. 


Merrill.  Grant  B. 
Patterson,  Joe  D. 
Roberts,  Joel  H. 
Rudloff,  Stephen  A. 
ScovUl.  Judson  L. 
Shaw,  Myron  J. 
Smith,  David  B. 
Snyder,  Peter  B. 
Steele.  Kenneth  T. 
Stone.  Walter  P. 
Taylor.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Zafran.  Robert 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Perkerson,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Price,  Donald  E. 
Sheffo,  Donald  G. 
Van  Rooy,  Lester  A., 

Jr. 


Baker,  Roland  J. 
Davles,  David  A. 
Douglas,  Bruce  L. 
Guild,  Thomas  A. 
King.  Lawrence  A. 
Madrll,  Richard  J. 
Novak,  Wayne  P. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Cook,  Roy  H.,  Ill  Gelbel,  Bruce  B. 

Elkins.  John  C.  Wood,  John  F. 

Grant.  James  B. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Smith.  James  P..  Jr. 

•Lt.  Comdrs.  Helen  R.  Levin  and  Ruth  M. 
Tomsuden.  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


•Barker,  Cathryn  J. 
•Burnslde,  Mary  D. 
•Calene,  Mary  L. 
Cheatham,  Nonna  E. 
•Curtis,  Mary  A. 
•Glover.  Elizabeth  B. 
•Green.  Jeanette  E. 


•Hess.  Carleen  R. 
•MlUer.  Sarah  L. 
•Mombrun.  lola  M. 
•Oberg,  Janet  I. 
•Vail,  Doris  R. 
•Wadsworth,  Evelyn 
C. 


The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Beardslee.  Anna  L.        Lisle,  Carolyn  M. 
Beeman.  Elizabeth  A.  Londak,  Elaine  P. 


Benson,  Ellen  H. 
Berg.  Barbara  P. 
Bowles.  Susan  J. 
Clair.  Carolina 
Clark,  Barbara  L. 
Coad,  Margaret  E. 
Cook,  Dixie  C. 
Cooper,  Elizabeth  J. 
Desfosses.  Isabelle  L. 
Ellis.  Stella  M. 
Frederick,  Bdargaret 

A. 
Gregory,  Barbara  L. 
Hanauer.  Susan  R. 
Hanna,  Beverly  J. 
Kelleher,  Rita  M. 


McElroy,  Suzanne  A. 
Menaugh,  Judith  A. 
Morrison,  Evelyn  M. 
Onder,  Barbara  A. 
Outlaw,  Marie  L. 
Reed,  Nannette  J. 
Rellly.  Prances  J. 
Renninger.  Jane  F. 
Schmltt.  Joanne  L. 
Szymanskl,  Jean  A. 
Turner,  Bonnie  H. 
WalUs.  Mabel  L. 
Wilson.  Mary  F. 
Worden,  Virginia  L. 
Zemany,  Nancy  A. 


Orelan  R.  Carden,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  appointment 
in  the  restricted  line  of  the  Navy  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  and  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Abbey,  James  T.  Adamek,  James  R. 

Abbot,  James  L.,  Ill      Adams,  Anthony  S. 
Abbott,  Harold  Adams,  David  J.,  Jr. 

Abemathy,  Thomas      Adams,  Frederick  A. 

S.  Adams,  Richard  J. 

Ackerson,  Thomas  J.     Adams,  Richard  P. 
Adair,  Hugh  R.  Adams.  Steve 


Adaschik,  Alan  R. 
Adldns,  Howard  E., 

Jr. 
Adryan,  Craig  P. 
Ahlgren,  Roy  C.  E. 
Albright,  Howard  A. 


Beal,  Richard  F. 
Beard,  Garnet  C,  Jr. 
Beauchamp,  Robert  L. 
Beaudrot,  Marlon  L., 

Jr. 
Bechtel,    Lawrence    C. 


Alexander,  Eklward  C.  Becker,  Alan  R. 


Allen,  Carl  H.,  Jr 
Allen,  Charlie  H. 
Allen,  John  C. 
Allen,  Wayne  R. 
AUman,  Stephen  B. 
Altergott,  Dennis  A 
Amborn,  Lloyd  P. 
Amerau,  Harold  P., 
Amerault,  James  F. 
Anders,  Elwood 
Andersen,  MUford  E. 
Anderson,  David  Q. 
Anderson,  Daven  A. 
Anderson,  David  W. 
Anderson,  Dennis  D. 
Anderson,  Jimmy  D. 
Anderson,  Lawrence 

R. 
Anderson,  Michael  J. 
Anderson,    Raymond 

C. 


Becker,  Jamee  R. 
Beckes,  Michael  E. 
Beckmeyer.  Michael  P. 
Bedell,  Lawrence  L. 
Bekooy,  Rodger  G. 
Belanger,  Ronald  F. 
Belin,  Harry  L. 
Jr.  Bell,  David  R. 
Bell,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Bell,  Riissell  A. 
Bell,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Belt,  Grady  L..  Jr. 
Bendetsen,  Brookes  M. 
Bennett,  Harvey  E. 
Benson,  Jamee  L. 
Berg,  Richard  M'. 
Berger,  John  H. 
Bergln,  Francis  T.,  Jr. 
Bernard,  Alan  C. 
Berry,  James  R. 
Berry,  Robert  C. 


Anderson,  Terrance  E.  Berthrong,  Frederick 


Andretta,  Robert  A. 
Andrews,  Edward  K. 
Andrews,  Kenneth  J. 
Angerhofer,  Gary  E. 
Antoun,  John  T. 
Aquino,  James  M. 
Armstrong,  Earl,  Jr. 
Arnold,  Merton  W. 
Arntz,  Ranald  J. 
Asbell,  Richard  C,  II 
Asbury,  Rodger  A. 
Ashburn.  Erich  H. 
Ashby,  Elton  T.,  Jr. 
Ashe,  Darrell  L. 
Asher,  Stephen  J. 
Ashley,  Johnle  R.,  Jr. 
Assum,  Michael  J. 
Atkins,  Ronald  W. 
Aurin,  Robert  J. 
Auxier,  Willie  L  ,  Jr. 
Aven,  Joseph  M. 
Avers,  Richard  P. 
Avery,  Robert  B. 
Baca,  Pldel  L. 
Baer,  Thomas  S. 
Bagby,  John  E. 
Baggett,  Charles  W. 
Bailey,  David  L. 
Bailey,  Harry  E. 
Bailey,  Jack 
Balrd,  Edward  P. 
Bajuk,  Gregory  E. 
Baker,  Frederick  E. 
Baker,  Fred  T.,  Jr. 
Baker,  Paul  L. 
Baker,  Ronnie  B. 
Bakken,  Warren  H. 
Bailer,  Elmer  W. 
Balogb,  Thomas  P. 
Bancroft,  Ronald  M. 
Banvard.  James  H. 
Barger,  Donald  G.,  Jr. 
Barkas,  Stephen  E. 
Barnett,  Herbert   E., 

Jr. 
Barnhart,  Dennis  R. 
Barr,  John  W. 
Barr,  Philip  C. 
Barrett.  Raymond  T. 
Barry,  Thomas  A. 
Barto,  Jonney  L. 
Barton,  Willie  E. 
Bartz,  Jarold  M. 
Bass,  Gayle  W. 
Bass,  Ronald  F. 
Baumberger,  Martin 

H. 
Bausei".  Michael  A. 
Bayer,  Merrick,  Jr. 
Bayless,  Walter  B., 

Jr. 


M. 

Best,  Conrad  C. 
Bevacqua,  Domlnick 

R. 
Bickel,  Nell  M. 
Blddlecom,  WUUam  O. 
Blenla.  Richard  A. 
BIgelow,  Christopher 

M. 
Biggs,  William  M. 
BiUa,  Larry  J. 
Biihngs,  Leland  R. 
Billlngsley,  Arthur  D. 
Bingham,  Clyde  L. 
Birch,  Barry  S. 
Birmingham,  John  P., 

Jr. 
Bishop,  Douglas  L. 
Bishop.  Ronald  F. 
Bittenbender.  Craig  B. 
Bixby.  Patrick  W. 
Blackburn,  Lewis  B. 
Blalze,  Charles  G. 
Blake.  Philip  T. 
Blankner.  Leonard  P., 

Ill 
Bliss,  Larry  D. 
Bliss,  Norman  O. 
Bliss,  WllUam  M.,  Jr. 
Bioch,  Paul  S. 
Bloomer,  John  G. 
Boatrlght.  BUly  C. 
Boehm.  William  R.,  Jr. 
Bolena,  Denis  W. 
Boling,  John  J. 
Bolka,  David  P. 
Bolster.  William  N. 
Boncal,  Richard 
Bonds,  Patrlc  E. 
Bonnoitt.  Hugh  E.,  Jr. 
Boone,  Martin  M. 
Booth.  Michael  B. 
Borchardt,  Curtis  G. 
Borcher?.  Doyle  J.,  Ill 
Borders,  Donald  E. 
Bordy,  Michael  W. 
Borsum,  Robert  B. 
Both,  Edward  J. 
Boughan.  David  A. 
Bousquet,  Charles  E. 
Bove,  Thomas  J. 
Bower. 

Ammon  W..  m 
Bowers.  Prank  J. 
Bowman,  Charles  E. 
Bowman,  Terry  L. 
Boyer,  Kenneth  W. 
Bradley,  Charles  W. 
Bradley,  Jeffrey  G. 
Brady,  Larry  D. 
Brennan,  Martin  H. 
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Brewer,  Carl  O. 
Brled,  Robert  A. 
Brlndel.  Glenn  R. 
Brlttaln, 

Albert  R.,  Jr. 
Broadway,  Jon  A. 
Broberg, 

Frederick  N. 
Brogan,  Clifford 
Brogli.  Samuel  L.,  Jr. 
Bromberg, 

Jonathan  P. 
Broms.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Brooks,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Browder.  William  M. 
Brovim,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Brown,  David  A. 
Brown,  George  H,  III 
Brown,  Harry  A. 
Brown,  Jeffrey  B. 
Brown,  Leroy  W. 
Brown,  Michael  T. 
Brown,  Robblns  E. 
Brown,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Roger  H. 
Brown.  Sumner  C. 
Brown,  Wendell  E. 
Brovime,  Joseph  M. 
Brubaker,  Terry  L. 
Bruchman,  Robert  P. 
Bruckner,  James  W. 
Brufiat,  Ame  B. 
Brunson,  Norman  D. 
Brush, 

Frederick  J.,  Jr. 
Bryant,  Kenneth  D. 
Bryant,  Robert  B. 
Bubnash,  Terry  L. 
Budnlck,  Allen  J. 
Buffln.  Leroy  E. 
Buffum, 

Thomas  A.,  Jr. 

Bukovrtck,  Albln  P. 

Bull,  Harvey  E. 

Bunch,  George  W. 

Burd,  William  G.  Jr. 

Burdette, 

Richard  E.,  Jr. 

Burgess, 

Andrew  L.,  Jr. 

Burgess,  Paul  D. 

Burllngame, 
Anson  H.,  Jr. 

Burns,  Francis  M.,  Ill 

Bums,  Walter  P.,  Ill 

Burrows,  Dee  W. 

B\irt.  John  L. 

Burton,  Charles  W. 

Bush,  Gary  A. 

Bush.  Robert  P.,  Ill 

Bushnell, 

Francis  M..  Jr. 

Bushong,  Robert  L. 

Butler.  Thomas  H. 

Butterbrodt. 
Robert  D. 

Butte  rfleld. 
Richard  S. 

Butterfield. 
Charles  M. 

Byers.  William  B. 

Byrnes,  Shaun  M. 

Byron,  John  L. 

Calabougb,  Jerry  S. 

Caldwell.  Stewart  W. 

Calhoon,  William  H., 
Jr. 

Calkins,  Dennis  L. 

Calkins,  Franklin  W., 
Jr. 

Callahan,  Jeffrey  E. 

Campbell,  Garry  W. 

Campbell,  Ronnie  M. 

Campfield.  Allan  D. 

Camphouse,  John  L. 

Cannon.  James  B. 

Carlson,  Richard  J. 

Carroll,  David  L. 

Carroll,  James  R. 
Carson.  Thomas  P.,  Jr 
Carter,  James  J. 


Carter,  Maxle  H. 
Carter,  Stanley  J.,  Jr. 
Casavant,  Donald  A. 
Case,  Randall  M. 
Castelano,  Kenneth 

M. 
Cederholm,  Walter  T. 
Cederwall,  Richard  T. 
Celec,  Stephen  E. 
Chagarls,  Peter  J. 
Chambers,  Richard  L. 
Chambers,  William  W. 
Champoux,  Robert  L. 
Chandler,  Robert  L. 
Chapman,  Paul  T. 
Chassels,  Larry  W. 
Cherry,  Robert  W. 
Chlhorek.  John  P. 
Chlpman,  Gordon  L., 

Jr. 
Chlsholm,  Douglas  C. 
Chrisman,  Wlllard  O. 
Christian,  Dennis  H. 
Chrlstlson,  Randall  B. 
Chrlstman,  Robert  H. 
Chubb,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Chubb.  Stephen  D. 
Ciprlano,  Roberto 
Clancy,  James  P. 
Clarey,  John  R. 
Clark,  David  L. 
Clark,  Edward,  Jr. 
Clark,  Herbert  F. 
Clark,  John  W. 
Clark,  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Clark,  Vander,  Jr. 
Clark.  William  S. 
Clarke,  Jon  B. 
Clary,  John  C. 
Clary,  Raymond  H., 

Jr. 
Clasen,  John  S. 
Clausner,  Marlln  D., 

Jr. 
Claussen,  Ronald  L. 
Claymore,  Peter  O. 
Clearman,  Wallace  R. 
Cliff,  Halbert  R. 
Clifford,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Clift.  Fred  J. 
Clodig,  John  B. 
Closson,  Spencer  W. 
Cobum,  Lewis  L. 
Cogswell.  John  C,  II 
Cohen,  Howard  C. 
Cole,  Bernard  D. 
Cole,  Henry  C. 
Coleman,  James  E. 
Coleman,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Coleman.  William  A., 

Jr. 
Colgan,  Stephen  G. 
Colkltt,  Roger  J. 
Collins,  George  M. 
Collins,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Collins,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Collins,  Leslie  M. 
Colsen,  Ronald  E. 
Colyer,  Thomas  J. 
Compton.  Robert  W. 
Concannon,  Michael 

J. 
Conerty,  Michael  J. 
Conleyi  William  H., 

Jr. 
Connelly,  John  M. 
Connlff.  David  D. 
Connlff,  Robert  J. 
Connor,  Theodore  P. 
Cook,  Alvln  G..  Jr. 
Cook,  Henry  B. 
Cooney,  Terence  J. 
Cooney,  Thomas  J. 
Coons,  Billy  G. 
Cooper,  William  P. 
Copp,  Glenn  A.  K, 

III 
Corah,  Prank  L. 
Corcoran,  Joseph  L. 
K. 


Cotton,  Frederick  D. 
Couch,  Dale  IC. 
Coughlin,  Frank  T. 
Cowan,  James  H..  Jr. 
Cowell,  Nell 
Cox,  Douglas  B. 
Cox,  Millard  A.,  Jr. 
Cox.  Stephen  E. 
Coyle.  Michael  T. 
Cragg.  Richard  J. 
Craig,  John  S. 
Cranford,  John  E. 
Cranor,  David  A. 
Crawford,  John  G., 

Jr. 
Crawford,  James  C. 
Creamer,  George  U. 
Crimmlns,  Thomas 

M.,  Jr. 
Crlner,  Douglas  E. 
Crlss,  William  J. 
Crosland,  Philip  C. 
Cross,  Peter  J. 
Croteau,  Joseph  L. 
Crouse,  Gilbert  C  Jr 
Crowder,  Thomas  B. 
Crowe,  Loyd  A..  Jr. 
Cslzmadla.  James  S. 
CuUins.  James  A. 
CuUum,  Howard  M. 
Cummlngs.  Michael 

A. 
Cummlngs,  Robert 

W. 
Current,  Donavon  C. 
Currie.  Glenn  K. 
Currier,  Richard  M. 
Curtis,  Albert  L. 
Cutchln.  Richard  L. 
Czech.  Theodore  T. 
Czerwonky,  Arthur 

H. 
Dahl,  Paul  B. 
Daigle,  Claud  A.,  Jr. 
Dalley,  William  R. 
Dale,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Daly,  John  E.,  IH 
Damlco,  Matteo  J. 
Damrow.  Paul  A. 
Danchuk,  George  A., 

Jr. 
Daniels,  Lonnle  A.,  Jr. 
Danner,  Terrence  N. 
Daughtry,  George  T. 
Daulerlo,  Paul  P.,  Jr. 
Davidson,  Bruce  E. 
Davis,  Dickey  P. 
Davis,  Fleet  G.,  II 
Davis,  Harold  W. 
Davis,  Lorenzo  D.,  IV 
Davis.  Mark  S. 
Davis,  Teddy  M. 
Davis,  Thomas  K.,  Jr. 
Davison,  Charles  A. 
Dean,  Norman  A. 
Debrun,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Decker,  Christian  F., 

Ill 
Decoursey,  Donald  W, 
Deitch,  Joseph  A. 
Deltrlck,  Charles  L. 
Dematta,  Elllotken- 

neth  K. 
Denicola,  Vincent  J., 

Jr. 
Denton,  Robert  E. 
Desantls,  Frank  C. 

Jr. 
Desterolx,  Lawrence 

E.,  Jr. 
Dethomas,  John  V. 
Devlne.  John  C  Jr. 
Devuyst,  Richard  J. 
Dial,  Robert  D. 
Dickey,  Robert  L. 
Dickson,  Bobby  J. 
Dlfranslco,  Thomas 

W. 
Dlliow.  Richard  M. 
Dlproflo,  William  A. 
Dlrkx,  Peter  C. 


Dobson,  Ralph  P. 
E>ocekal,  William  L. 
Doerlng,  John,  Jr. 
Doherty,  Brian  J. 
Doherty.  Hugh  M. 
Dolan.  Peter  J. 
Dolan,  Ronald  E. 
Dolby,  Cornelius  A. 
Donahue,  William  C. 
Donald.  Robert  W. 
Doran.  Leroy  J. 
Dorsl,  Robert  A. 
Dostal,  Raymond  P. 
Douglas,  Billy  S. 
Douglas.  James  B..  Jr. 
Dowden,  Melvln  C. 
Downey,  David  C. 
Doyle.  Matthew  J.,  Jr. 
Drago,  Joseph  A. 
Drew,  Norman  E. 
Drew,  Raymond  M. 
Driver,  David  W. 
Dubois,  Snowden  C. 
Duchock,  Charles  J, 

Jr. 
Duck,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Dudgeon,  James  W. 
Dudine,  Fabrlzlo  M. 
Duermeyer,  Stephen 

P. 
Dumas,  James  W. 
Duncan,  Robert  R. 
Duncan,  William  A. 
Dvuin,  Dale  R. 
Dupont,  Francis  W., 

Jr. 
Durden,  Hugh  M. 
Durham,  Wayne  C. 
Dutrow,  Samuel  R., 

Jr. 
Dvorchak.  Richard  J. 
Dyches,  Floyd  J. 
Dyer,  Donald  A. 
Eargle,  Jack  L. 
East,  Don  C. 
Eaton,  David  M. 
Eaton,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Eaton,  Joel  D. 
Eddlns.  Rufus  O..  Jr. 
Edwards.  Glenn  H. 
Edwards,  James  N., 

Jr. 
Eggert,  George  L. 
Eggleston,  Larry  G. 
Elsenbach.  William  M. 
Eiserman,  Joel  T. 
Elder,  Philip  R. 
Ellassen,  Thomas  R. 
Ellis.  Robert  E. 
Elsea,  Jon  L. 
Emerson,  Richard  C. 
Enterllne,  Edward  B. 
Eppinger,  Prank  N. 
Epprecht,  Michael  J. 
Erickson.  Keith  L. 
Erickson,  Richard  O. 
Erickson,  William  J. 
Erlon,  Ronald  J. 
Ernst,  Eric  R. 
Escajeda,  Jose  G. 
Estes,  Wilson  R.,  Jr. 
Etka,  Craig  L. 
Eutsler.  Roland  B.,  Jr 
Euvrard.  Leroy  E..  Jr. 
Evans,  Gerald  C. 
Evans,  Gordon  J. 
Everlll,  Charles  H. 
Eversole.  Thomas  Y. 
Ewlng.  Kent  W. 
Fahsl.  John  J. 
Pahy,  Andrew  W. 
Palrhurst,  Richard  J. 
Fake,  Barent  L. 
Paller,  Theodore  H. 
Faltlsco,  Joseph  E. 
Parnham,  William  D. 
Famsworth,  William 

A.,  Jr. 
Farrell,  Edward  C. 
Parrell,  Richard  S. 
Farrow,  Stephen  R. 


Fast,  Richard  E. 
Pasting,  Roger  F. 
Faust,  Bobby  L. 
Pavaro,  Joseph  D. 
Faxon,  Ralph  W. 
Feder,  James  J. 
Feeser.  Henry  R. 
Fehrs,  Charles  H. 
FeldhauB,  William  R. 
Felgar,  George  A. 
Fernandez.  Wayne  J. 
Ferrara.  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Plckel.  Monty  G. 
Plckenscher,  Edward 

R.,  Ill 
Pinch.  Donald  L. 
Pliideisen.KurtD. 
Fink.  Ralph,  III 
Flnley,  Robert  A. 
Finn,  Thomas  M. 
Flnne,  Peter  C. 
Fischley,  James  H. 
Fitch.  Patrick  E. 
Fitch.  RexB.,  Jr. 
Fitzpatrick,  William 

E. 
Fltzsimmons,  Dale  H 
Flanagan,  Daniel  V.. 

Jr. 
Fletcher,  Luther  L., 

Ill 
Flint,  Charles  G. 
Flor,  Frederick  H.,  Jr 
Fluhrer,  Norman  P. 
Flynn,  Ernest  A. 
Flynn.  John  P. 
Flynn,  Michael  M. 
Foard,  John  S.  Jr. 
Poland,  Richard  P. 
Folgate,  Julius  M. 
Folk,  James  E. 
Folk,  Reau  E.,  II 
Follett.  Scott  C. 
Forbes.  George  T. 
Ford.  Robert  A. 
Fomal.  Robert  E. 
Foster,  John  B.,  Ill 
Fowler.  Norman  C. 
Fox,  Franklin  O. 
Fox,  Joseph 
Foy.  Clarence  A  .  Jr. 
Fov,  John  J..  Jr. 
Frahcr.  William  D.,  Ill 
Francis,  Charles  T. 
Francis,  William  D. 
Pranks.  James  P. 

Franzen,  Gerald  P.,  Jr. 

Freas,  Henry  E. 

Freeman,  David  L. 

French.  Thomas  L. 

Friedman.  Jon  H. 

Fries.  William  A. 

Frlgge.  William  J. 

Fritzsche.  Robert  P., 
Jr. 

Fuller,  Bruce  L. 

Fuller.  Dale  E. 

Fulton,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Gabrlelson.  Dale  E. 

Gage,  Carvel  C.  Jr. 

Gaibralth.  Peter  M. 

Galbralth,  Thomas  S., 
Ill 

Gale.  Edwin  J. 

Gale,  Ernest  P.,  Jr. 

Galietta.  Albert  P. 

Galloway,  Julian  A. 

Gardiner.  Lawrence  E. 

Gardner,  Richard  W., 
Jr. 

Garst,  Lynn  F. 

Garuba.  Joseph  A. 

Garvy,  Vincent  F.,  Jr. 

Gaston.  Ira,  III 

Gatllffe,  Thomas  R. 

Gazarek,  Michael  J. 

Gebhardt.  Laurence  P. 

Geer.  Richard  W..  Jr. 

Gehman,  Harold  W., 
Jr. 
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Gelgel,  Gary  W. 
Gelger.  Edwin  P.,  Jr. 
Gelger,  Jon  R. 
Gelsbush,  Jon  C. 
General,  John  A. 
Genet,  Richard  P 
Germann,  Larry  P. 
Gerroir,  Paul  F. 
Gerst,  Anthony  L. 
Gibson,  Elwood  L. 
Gibson.  Michael  L. 
Glfford,  George  E. 
Gilbert,  Gordon  P.,  Jr. 
GllchrlBt.  Daniel  E. 
Gill.  James  M. 
Glllett.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Gillogly.  Hugh  J. 
Glltlnan.  George  M. 
Glonet.  Laurence  J  , 
Jr. 

Girard,  Paul  E. 

Glaeser,  Frederick  J. 

Glenn.  John  K.,  Jr. 

Gness.  Peter  D. 

Goldsmith.  Wynn  A. 

Gonzalez,  Rene  E..  Jr. 

Goodermote.  Wayne 
K. 

Gooding.  Carl  W. 

Goodroe,  Howard  W. 

Goodsell.  Kenneth  R. 

Goodwin,  Michael  R. 

Goreham.  Bruce  A. 

Cover.  Peter  P.,  Jr. 

Graber.  Christopher 
C  H. 

Orabowski,  Stephen 

T. 
Grady,  John  L. 
Grady,  Michael  S 
Graf.  Clifford  M.,  II 
Grages,  Dale  E 
Graham.  Anthony  R. 
Graham  Homer  B  ,  Jr. 
Graham.  Robert  B. 
Gr.^nal,  Gary  C. 
Grauch.  Franks. 
Grause.  Francis  P. 
Graves,  John  C,  III 
Graville,  William  N. 
Gray.  Cameron  R. 
Gray.  Oscar  E..  Ill 
Gray.  Ronald  E. 
Green.  George  D. 
Green.  Robert  A. 
Greenberg,  David  S. 
Greene.  James  V..  Jr. 
Greene.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Greenfeldt,  Nathan  L. 
Greer.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Greger.  Leonard  R. 
Griflen.  Dana  T. 
Griffin.  Michael  A. 
Grimn.  Richard  N. 
Grimm,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Griner,  John  A. 
Grlsham.  Paul  O. 
Griswold.Edson 
Grizzle.  William  E. 
Grcce.  Robert  N. 
Gros-s,  Gary  B. 
Gro&sglass.  David  L. 
Groth,  John  C. 
Groves.  Dennis  L. 
Groves,  Geoffrey  J. 
Gruenther,  Chrlstiaa, 
L.  ^ 

Gsind.  William  L.. 

Ill 
Guay,  Ernest  J..  Jr. 
Guenther,  Michael  L. 
Guequlerre,  Earl.  J. 
Gullbert,  Edward  H., 

Jr. 
Gulmond,  Norman  G. 
Gunn.  David  L. 
Gunn.  Lee  F. 
Gunther.  Francis  L. 
Gustafson.  Carl  E. 
Gustavson,  Fred  P. 
Hadley.  Darrel  K. 
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Halght,  Donald  H. 
Halensa,  Judd  O.,  Ji 
Hall,  Robert  R. 
Hall,  Robert  E.,in 
Hallwacba,  Donald  4- 
Halperln,  David  R. 
Halaey,  Robert  H., 

m 
Ham,  Robert  A. 
Hamilton.  Charles  E . 
Hamilton,  Martin  R. , 

n 

Hamilton,  Richard  S|I 
Hamilton,  Stephen 
Hamly,  Richard  D. 
Hampton,  James  P. 
Hampton.  Kent  A. 
Hanaway,  Frederic  B ; 
Hancock,  WUUam  J 
Hanke,  Robert  R. 
kanklns.  Prank  C. 
Hann,  Robert  S. 
Hansen,  Richard  E. 
Hansen,  Gerald  P. 
Hansen,  Norman  L., 
Hansen,  Richard  N. 
Hanson,  Donald  A. 
Hanson.  Wayne  L. 
Harding,  Ronald  W. 
Harding,  Thomas  E. 

.jr. 
Hardt.  t^rry  M. 
Hardtarfe'r.  Alan  E. 
Harger,  Howard  D. 
Harley,  John  C,  Jr. 
Harmon,  HoUls  W. 
Harmon,  Robert  H. 
Harper,  Charles  H..  IV 
Harper.  Henry  A..  Jr 
Harper.  Joseph  C. 
Harris,  Alexander  H., 

Jr. 
Harris.  John  P..  Ill 
Harris,  Richard  N. 
Harris,  Scott  B. 
Harrison,  Cecil  A. 
Harrison,  Gene  C. 
Harrison,  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Harrison.  Peter  G. 
Harrison,  Patrick  R. 
Hart.  William  S.,  II 
Hartensteln.  Gregory 

G. 
Hartman.  Richard  D, 


Hlckox.  Gary  D. 

Hicks.  Dale  P. 

Hicks,  Robert  D. 

Hill,  Charles  K. 

Hill,  Daniel  D. 

HlUeman,  Oerland  E. 

HlUey.  William  A.,  Ill 

Hinier,  Donald  R. 

Hllsinger.  Charles  E. 

Hlnton,  David  O. 

Hitchcock,  John  W. 

Hlte.  John  P. 

Hlopak,  Edward  J. 

Hobbs.  Charles  M. 

Hodgens,  Timothy  H. 

Hoffman,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hofland,  Jan  R. 

HogenmlUer,  Robert 
M. 

Hoggard,  John  W.,  Jr. 

Hoggard,  John  H. 

Holder,  Jon  R. 

HoUck,  David  L. 

Hoik,  Richard  E. 
[I  Hollett,  James  M. 

Holloran,  Robert  W., 
Jr. 

Holzapfel,  Robert  W. 

Hooks.  Jonathan  T., 
Jr. 

iloovcr.  PhlUp  E. 
Hopkins,  James  R. 
Hoppe.  James  A. 
Hopson,  Thomas  E. 
Horton,  Forrest  A. 
Hough,  James  R. 
Houghton.  Donald  C. 
House.  William  H.,  II 
Houseknecht,  Peter  S. 
Houyouz,  Jacques  R. 
Hovany,  Steven  J. 
Howard,  Hugh  W..  Jr. 
Howell,  Stephen  H. 
Howell,  Thomas  J. 
Hewlett,  Wayne  L. 
Hoyer,  Ralph  W. 
Hubbard,  Howard  H., 

ni 

Hudson,  James  D. 
Hudson.  John  K. 
Huebner.  Paul  V. 
Huff,  James  D. 
Huff.  Wendell  H..  Jr. 
Hughes.  Ivan  E. 


Hartshorn,  Leonard  i ..  Hughey.  Roger  D 


Hasklns.  Alden  G.,  U 
Hatleberg.  Clarence  i 
Havens,  Eugene  A. 
Haverkamp,  Donald  : 
Hawver,  Jack  H..  Jr. 
Hay.  Howard  W. 
Hayes.  Michael  N. 
Hays.  Jack  C. 
Hazen.  Donald  D. 
Head.  Clyde  C,  Jr. 
Heald.  Raymond  A. 
Healy.  John  P..  Jr. 
Heathscott,  John  P. 
Heburn.  George  W. 
Hedge.  Thomas  E.,  n 
Heldlnger,  Philip 
Henderson,  Bruce  C, 

Jr. 
Henderson,  Charles 

M..  Jr. 
Henderson,  Nell  M. 
Hendry.  Richard  A. 
Heroy.  Peter  B. 
Herranen.  Peter  A! 
Herrlck,  Terry  L. 
lleselton.  Leslie  R.,  IlJ 
1  '3SS.  Donald  R. 
Hesse.  Ralph  C.  Ill 
i  lethcox,  John  E. 
'i  .ettel,  Louis  A. 
:  "yer.  David  W. 
:.iibbard,  Lowell 
Hibler.  Ross  O. 
"' ckman,  Gerald  C, 
Hickman,  Jerry  T. 


Hull,  Bradley  W. 
Hull,  Robert  V. 
Hummel.  John  W. 
Humphreys,  Thomas 

B. 
Hunnlcutt,  Charles  E. 
Hunt.  John  P..  in 
Hunt.  William  B. 
Hunter,  William  D. 
Hurd,  Samuel  S. 
Hurley,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Hurley,  James  A. 
Hurrelbrlnk,  Kenneth 

H. 
Hurst.  Kenneth  L..  Jr. 
Hutchinson,  Eugene 

B. 
Huxhold,  George  E. 
Ihle,  David  M. 
Ingram,  Culpepper  P., 

II 
Jaccard,  Michael  D. 
Jackson,  Carl  M. 
Jacobl.  Leslie  M. 
Jacobson,  Richard  L. 
Jacobsteln,  Arthur  R. 
Jaget.  Charles  W. 
James.  Robert  N. 
Januszewskl.  Francis 

J. 
Jarratt.  John  M. 
Jayne,  Bruce  C. 
Jenkins,  James  S., 

m 

Jenkins,  Neal  C. 


Jennings.  Donald  R. 
Jensen,  Armour  A., 

Jr. 
Jensen,  Marvin  A. 
Jensen,  Richard  A. 
Johnson,  Alan  K. 
Johnson.  David  A. 
Johnson.  Dennis  J. 
Johnson,  Donald  W. 
Johnson,  Gary  L. 
Johnson.  John  H.  S., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  E. 
Johnson,  Leland  W., 

Jr. 
Johnson.  Norman  M. 
Johnson,  Robert  C. 
Johnson.  Thomas  O., 

Ill 
Johnson,  William  R., 

in 

Johnston,  David  B. 
Johnston,  Joseph  B. 
Johnston,  Jasper  B., 

Jr. 
Jones,  Albert  O. 
Jones,  Alonzo  L.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Charles  W. 
Jones,  Charlie  R.,  Jr. 
Jones.  David  A. 
J  ones,  Dennis  A. 
Jones.  Frank  W. 
Jones,  Leroy  E. 
Jones.  Raymond  D. 
Jones.  Richard  T. 
Jones,  Robert  J. 
Jones,  Sidney  T. 
Jones.  William  D. 
Jonovlc,  Donald  J. 
Jordan.  Eugene 
Joslln.  Roland  W. 
Joyce,  Gerald  P.,  II 
Joyce,  John  J. 
Judd, John  C. 
Juenemann,  Michael 

T, 
Juhl,  Clarence  H. 
Julian.  James  A. 
Junklns.  Earl  D. 
Juroff,  Kurt  T. 
Just.  Joseph  L.,  Jr. 
Kahl.  William  D. 
Kallsen,  Bruce  D. 
Kane.  Joseph  E.,  n 
Kane.  Thomas  J. 
Kanner,  Melvln  E. 
Karalekas,  Splros  S. 
Kasnevlch,  Robert  A. 
Kasper,  Allen  R. 
Kas(>erskl.  Daniel  C. 
Katz.  Douglas  J. 
Keely.  Lee  H. 
Keldel,  Lawrence  P. 
Kelser.  Ray  R.,  Jr. 
Kelbaugh,  Richard  L. 
Keller,  Dudley  P. 
Keller,  George  J.,  Jr. 
Kelley,  Kenneth  L. 
Kellogg,  Paul  J. 
Kelly,  George  W. 
Kelly,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  Brian  J. 
Kennedy,  Robert  P. 
Kent.  George  A. 
Kenton,  Bruce  H. 
Kenyon,  Bruce  D. 
Kenyon,  Malcolm  H. 
Kenyon.  Morton  W. 
Kerton,  Prank  B. 
Kesler,  Harvey  K. 
Key,  Charles  T. 
Kldd,  Delbert  R. 
Kiker,  WllUs  R. 
KllUon.  Robert  A. 
Kim,  Henry  Y.  H. 
Klncheloe,  James  W. 
Kinder,  Thomas  H. 
King,  Larry  L. 
King,  Lawrence  P. 
King,  Leon  F.,  Jr. 


King,  Richard  C. 

King.  Stoddon  O.  N. 

Kingston.  Geoffrey 

Kinney.  Brian  V. 

Klnum,  Terry  K. 

Klnyon,  Kenneth  E. 

Kirk.  Arthur  L. 

Klrkland,  Morltz  E. 

Klrkpatrlck,  Howard 
D. 

Klsh.  Andrew  R. 

Kleemann.  Henry  M. 

Klopfensteln,  Tim- 
othy D. 

Klopfer.  William  D. 

Kmetz.  Stephen  O. 

Knecht,  Ronald  C. 

Knutson.  Rodney  D. 

Koclsko,  Lawrence  M. 

Koelbl.  Gary  C. 

Kohler.  John  E.,  Jr. 

Koiro,  Ralph  N. 

Koppenhaver,  Larry 
N. 

Koren,  George  D. 

Kosakoskl,  Robert  A. 

Koekl,  William  A. 

Koss,  Howard  E. 

Ko6t.  Lawrence  M. 

Kozma.  John  M. 

Kozoyed,  Lawrence 
W. 

Krafclk,  Frederick  R. 

Krause,  Eugene  P. 

Krauss,  Theodore  A. 

Krebe.  Michael  A. 

Krechtlng,  John  E. 

Kreuzer.  James  H. 

Krleser,  David  H. 

Krlstensen,  fklward 
K. 

Krlstofferson, 
Kraigher 

Krom,  Richard  W. 

Kruetzfeldt.  Paul  G. 

Kruse.  Dennis  K. 
Kuehn,  Ronald  E. 

Kuhn,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 
Kulbltskas,  Raymond 

P. 
Ladd.  Edward  H..  m 
Lalzure.  David  H. 
Lambe.  Ronald  J. 
Lamberson.  Phillip  B. 
Lambert.  Stephen  D. 
Lambson.  Daniel  E. 
Land.  Theadore  R. 
Landry,  Robert 
Langley.  Michael  E. 
Languell.  Fred  L. 
Lantler.  Brian  P. 
Lantz,  Bruce  A. 
Lapp,  Conrad  L. 
Lapp.  James  W. 
Larson,  Allen  P. 
Larson,  Dean  R. 
Lasky,  Richard  L. 
Lassen.  Clyde  E. 
Lasseter.  Robert  C. 
Lasslch,  Ernesto 
Latham,  JEtmes  R.,  II 
Laudenbach,  Donald 

H 
Laughlln,  Gary  R. 
Lawln.  James  A. 
Lawless.  William  C. 
Lawley,  Carl  D..  Jr. 
Lawrence,  Walter  B. 
Lawson,  David  A.,  in 
Lawton,  Robert  K. 
Layman.  Richard  C. 
Lazarus.  William  J. 
Lazzarettl,  Jon  A. 
Leahy,  Michael  A.,  n 
Leboeul,  Herve  J.,  m 
Lecompte.  Walter  H., 

Jr. 
Leder.  John  E. 
Lee.  Kenneth  A. 
Leebern,  William  J. 
Lehman,  John  C. 


Lelb,  David  M. 
Lelte.  Michael  J. 
Lemay,  Eugene  E. 
Lemleux.  PYancls  J. 
Lentz.  Frederick  C, 

Jr. 
Leo,  Don  G. 
Leonard,  William  D. 
Leovlc,  Lawrence  J. 
Lepore,  Daniel  J. 
Leverenz,  David  P. 
Lewandowskl,  Henry 

M. 
Lewis.  Jeffrey  L. 
Lewis,  Robert  A. 
Lewis.  Ronald  B. 
Llbbey,  Grey  D. 
Lleggl.  Vincent  J. 
LI  11 1  g,  Thomas  S. 
Lindahl,  John  C. 
Link,  Wendell  R. 
Link,  William  P. 
Llnz.  Edwin  R. 
Llska,  Robert  B. 
Lobdell,  Ralph  S. 
Lockwood,  Wayne  E. 
Lodzleskl.  Ronald  E. 
Loehr.  David  D. 
Logan,  Henry  W.,  in 
Londot.  Klaus 
Long,  David  F. 
Long,  Gary  L. 
Loosbrock,  Thomas  L. 
Lough,  Dennis  E. 
Lowe.  Bobby  W. 
Luckard,  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Luecke,  John  M. 
Lumlanskl.  Peter  J. 
Lumpkin,  Claude  C. 
Lund.  Gerald  C. 
Lupton,  William  L. 
Luther,  Donald  E. 
Lyall.  Gerald  J. 
Lynch,  Robert  B. 
Lynn,  Kyle  T. 
Lyon.  Edward  T. 
Lyons,  Richard  L. 
MacDonald.  Ronald  C. 
Macechko.  Myron  D. 
Maclejewskl,  Marvin 

J. 
Mack,  Lawrence  J. 
Mackay.  William  A. 
Mackey,  William  C, 

III 
Macmichael,  John  L. 
Maddox,  John  D. 
Maddox.'  Richard  W. 
Madison.  William  R. 
Magee,  Thomas  H. 
Mager,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Magera.  Anton  C,  Jr. 
Maher.  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Mahood,  James  N.' 
Malrs,  Lee  S. 
Major,  William  E.,  II 
Malinasky,  George  A. 
Malolt,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Malone,  John  C. 
Manger,  Charles  C, 

in 

Manko,  Michael  B. 
Manlove,  Dexter  I. 
Manning.  Amon  W., 

Jr. 
Marcinko,  Richard 
Margolis,  Sheldon  L. 
Markowicz,  John  C. 
Marks,  Earl  M. 
Marshall,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Marshall.  Paul  E. 
Martin.  David  L. 
Martin,  Frederick  K. 
Martin,  George  R. 
Martin,  Norman  C. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
Martinez.  Joee  M.,  Jr. 
Martinson,  Raymond 

P. 


Marvin,  Edward  L. 
Marymont.  John  A. 
Maslowskl,  James  I. 
Massey,  Frederick  T. 
Massey,  Robert 
Mastln,  Thomas  N. 
Matous,  John  J. 
Matton,  William  O., 

in 

Matyas,  Carl  E. 
Matzle,  Regis  A. 
Mauney,  James  P. 
Mayer,  Edward  A..  Jr. 
Mayetani.  Gary  M. 
Mayfleld.  William  T. 
Maynard.  Robert  P. 
Mazurek.  Nell  M. 
McAlees,  David  O. 
McAlexander,  Elroy  A. 
McAllister,  Arthur  W., 

Jr. 
McAlpln,  Joseph  R., 

in 

McBrlde,  James  R. 
McCann,  Edward  P., 

II 
McCarty.  Douglas  J. 
McComb.  Dennis  N. 
McConkey,  Robert  P., 

Ill 
McCool.  John  J. 
McCormack.  James 

E. 
McCoy,  Norman  K., 

Jr. 
McCreary,  Richard  A. 
McCrlmmon,  Nor- 
man T. 
McCrory,  Seaborn  M., 

Ill 
McEUwee,  Neil  J. 
McFarland.  Robert  S. 
McGaraghan,  Mich- 
ael J. 
McGeorge,  Glenwood 

W. 
McGlnley.  Thomas  P. 
McGrath,  James  M. 
'  McGruther,  Kenneth 

R. 
Mclntyre,  Charles  R. 
McJunkln,  Theodore 
McKelvle,  Robert  A. 
McKenna,  Nicholas 

V. 
McKlnney,  John  W. 
McKlnney.  Michael 

P. 
McKlnnon,  Harry  A., 

Jr 
McKnlgbt.  Lawrence 

L. 
McLaughlin,  George 

T. 
McLyman.  Eklward  J., 

Ill 
McMahon,  John  A. 
McMahon,  Robert  T. 
McMeekln,  Theodore 

C. 
McMurry.  Larry  J. 
McNabb,  Lloyd  J. 
McNamee,  Frederick 

M. 
McNlcholas,  William 

E. 
McPartlin,  Raymond 

P. 
McPheters.  Robert  D. 
McPlke,  James  B. 
McQualde,  Arnold  C, 

Jr. 
McStravlck,  Leo  J., 

Jr. 
Meek,  Norman  C. 
Meier,  James  D. 
Melody,  Robert  A. 
Melody,  John  D. 
Memolo,  Joeeph.  S. 
Menlkhelm,  Jerry  B. 
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ItorrUl.  Dwmto  O. 
MerrUl,  Or«nt  K. 
Mewlngw.  Ray  M. 
Meyer,  WUllam  P. 
Mlcele,  Charles  K. 
Mlckelson,  Paul  P. 
Mlddlebrook,  Robert 

K. 
Mlers,  Wayne  E. 
Miles,  Kenneth  K. 
MlUai-,  Gary  R. 
Miller,  Charles  R.. 

m 

Miller,  David  L. 
Miller,  David 
Miller,  Dennis  P. 
Miller,  Donald  C. 
MUler,  Gary  R. 
MUler,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Kenneth  M. 
Miller,  Lawrence  E., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Rxissell  F. 
Mlllgan,  Patrick  J. 
Mllllkan.  Jack  R. 
Mlllls,  Joseph  D. 
Bulls,  Sumner  P.,  HI 
Mlllward.  John  E. 
Mllner,  Scott  P. 
Mlnderleln,  James  L. 
Mlnnlck,  Steve  A.,  Jr. 
MlteheU,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Thomas 

R.  I. 
Mitchell,  William  R. 
Mlttelstaedt,  Robert 
E.,  Jr. 

Mlxner,  Prank  L. 

Mladlneo,  Stephen  V. 

Moffett,  Carl  L. 

Moll.  William  L. 

Molnar,  David  L. 

Monl,  Wayne  J. 

Monlnger,  Edward  O., 
Jr. 

Monroe,  Vanstephen 

Moomey,  Thomas  W. 

Moore.  James  K. 

Moore,  Kenneth  A., 
Jr. 

Moore,  Michael  K. 

Moore,  Patrick  N. 

Moore.  Randall  J. 

Moore,  Raymond  E., 

m 

Moore.  Richard  L. 
Moore,  Seley  E. 
Moore.  Thomas  8. 
Moran.  Thomas  E. 
Morehouse.  Stephen 

A. 
MorXord,  James  R.,  in 
Morgan,  Edward  L. 
Morgan,  Franklin  A. 
Morgenfeld,  Thomas 

A. 
Morltz,  Dennis  M. 
Morren,  Christopher 

J. 
Morrts,  Thomas  E. 
Morrlssette,  Eric  P. 
Morrow.  George  P. 
Morse,  James  L. 
Morton,  Sperry 
Moscovls.  Michael  J. 
Mo tt.  Ralph  T. 
Mouw,  John  B. 
Moyer,  Clyde  T.,  in 
Muehler,  Dean  L. 
Muffley,  Ned  E. 
Muhsam,  Mark  M. 
Mulcahy,  John  M. 
Mulford,  Rand  P. 


Musltano,  John  R. 
MusoU,  David  M. 
Myers.  Ousts viis  A.,  II 
Myers,  Kenneth  R. 
Nagl,  John  M. 
Nahr,  Ernest  V.,  Jr. 
Namtvedt.  Roland  P. 
Nanz,  Theodore  G. 
Napp,  Edward  T. 
Naro.  Edward  L. 
Neal.  David  L. 
Neary,  Jon  L. 
Neely.  Eugene  O.,  HI 
Neesley,  Raymond  L. 
Nelson,  Bruce  E. 
Nelson,  Donald  C. 
Nelson,  Jerome  G.  8. 
Nelson,  John  A. 
Nelson.  Larry  H. 
Nelson,  Paul  L. 
Nemura,  Dennis  J. 
Neubauer.  James  A. 
Newberg,  Carl  J. 
Newlon,  Arthur  W.. 

Jr. 
Nlcewander,  Merrlt  H. 

Nichols,  Gordon  M., 
Jr. 

Nichols,  Peter  D. 

Nichols,  Ronald  N. 

Nichols,  Timothy  B. 

Nicholson,  Douglas  P. 

Nicholson,  Michael  J. 

Noe,  Paul  P.,  Jr. 

Nolan,  Hartwell  E.,  Jr. 

Nolan,  Patrick  H. 

Norman.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

Sorrls,  Lewis  H. 

Norton,  Douglas  M. 

Notarl,  Anthony  P. 

Nunn,  Dwlght  E.,  Jr. 

Oakley,  WUUam  M., 
Jr. 

Oberg,  Jon  H. 

03rlen,  Denis  E. 

O'Brien.  Robert  H. 

O'Connor.  Edward  P. 

O'Connor,  Peter  E. 

Odell,  William  H. 

Odom,  John  S.,  Jr. 

O'Dwyer,  John  J. 

Offutt,  Randall  E. 

Ogrlnz,  Alexander  J., 

m 

O'Hanlon,  James  P. 
O'Harrow.  Patrick  R. 
Olds.  Richard  N. 
OldBon,  Dennis  R. 
Olsen,  Charles  E. 
Olson,  Gaylord  C.  Jr. 
Olson,  Jack  L. 
O'Neill,  James  G.,  m 
Onorato,  James  R. 
Orlob,  Carl  W. 
Orr,  Eidward  A.,  Jr. 
Orr,  Lawrence  B. 
Osband,  Michael  0. 
Oswald,  John  S.  L. 
Owens,  John  C. 
Pace,  Gary  L. 
Pacek,  Robert  D. 
Pachuta,  Roger  J. 
Padgett,  John  E. 
Padgett,  Norman  R. 
Paige,  Gordon  C. 
Palermo,  Joseph  S., 

Jr. 
Pallal,  Dennis  J. 
Palmer,  Jerry  D. 
Panagakos.  WlUlam  C. 
Pappas.  Peter  P. 
Parker,  Alan  M 


Mulford,  Rand  F.  parker   John  J 

Mulholland.  Wayne  T.  P"^['  '^^^J. 


MuUert,  Michael  A. 
Mullet,  Sanford  A. 
MuUlcan,  Robert  W. 
MuUowney,  Penn  E., 

Jr. 
Murphy,  Patrick  J. 
Murphy.  Thomas  P. 
MurreU.  Gregory  L. 


Parodl,  Richard  S. 
Parrett,  Gaylord  8., 

Jr. 
Parrott.  Robert  C  jr. 
Pasqua,  Ronald  A. 
Pate,  David  B. 
Patterson,  Joe  D. 
Patterson,  James  W. 


Paul, Michaels 
Paulsen.  Paul  E. 
Payne,  Richard  W. 
Payton,  Kenneth  F. 
Peak.  Jack  R. 
Pearson,  Orln  P.,  in 
Peck,  Bruce  H. 
Pekar,  Paul  J. 
Pelton,  Ronald  L. 
Perkins,  Ralph  B. 
Perkins,  Thomas  M. 
Perry,  Clyde  M. 
Perry,  William  E. 
Perry,  William  Ed. 
Peters,  Dennis  H. 
Petersen,  Richard  J. 
Peterson,  Arthur  V. 
Peterson.  Gordon  L. 
Peterson,  Michael  C. 
Petltjean,  George 

H.  R. 
Petrovlc.  James  R. 
Pettersen,  tJlk  O. 
Phaneuf,  David  R. 
Phllbln,  Patrick  J. 
Phillips,  Donald  B., 

Jr. 
Phillips,  Gary  Q. 
Phillips,  Jackie  L. 
Phillips.  James  A.,  Jr 
Phillips,  WUUam  8. 
Pickering,  Richard  H 
Pierce.  Qulnten  A., 

Jr. 
Plerson,  Richard  L. 
Pike,  Dennis  S. 
Pike,  Earl  C. 
Pllger,  Eric  C. 
PUllng,  Donald  L. 
Pine,  Donald  W. 
Plnney.  John  M. 
Pllska.  Michael  W. 
Ploof ,  Elden  L.,  Jr. 
Plotz,  Louis  R. 
Plowman,  James  E. 
Plum.  Jerry  E. 
Pollock,  John  C,  in 
Pool,  WUlard  O.,  Jr. 
Poole,  Bradley  C. 
Poole,  Robert  D. 
Porter,  Charles  W. 
Potter,  David  G. 
Potts.  Ronald  L. 
Pou.  Robert  L. 
Powell,  Douglas  R. 
Powell,  Legh  R.,  IV 
Powers,  Michael  H. 
Prather,  Richard  F. 
Pratt,  Edmund  L.,  Jr. 
Presnell,  Larry  W. 
Prevlty,  WUUam  H. 
Price,  Harry  J. 
Prtckett.  Frederick 

G..  Jr. 
Prince,  Andrew  8. 
Prltchard,  Paul  E. 
Proctor,  James  R. 
Prydybasz,  Andrew 

M..  Jr. 
Pryor,  Edwin  R.,  m 
Ptucha,  Frederick  P. 
Puckett,  Lanny  J. 
Purdy,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Piu^y,  WUUam  H. 
Purtzer,  Don  L. 
Pyecha,  Timothy  D. 
Qulnn,  Donald  A. 
Qulnn,  Henry  B. 
Qulsenberry.  John  N. 
Rackowltz,  Marion  R. 
Ragsdale,  John  O. 
RaUsback.  Donald  C. 
Ralrdan,  Eugene  J. 
Raleigh,  Harry  S.,  Jr. 
Rambo.  Robert  P. 
Ramsdell,  Steven  XJ. 
Ramsey,  Gerald  P. 
Ramsey,  WUUam  R. 
Rantschler.  Robert  D 
Rapp,  Stephen  L. 
Rasmussen,  Craig  M. 
Raup,  John  D. 


Beade.  John  M..  IV 
Reason,  Joseph  P. 
Reaume.  Norman  S. 
Reck.  Joseph  D. 
Recknor,  Norman  D. 
Rector.  James  O. 
Redenbaugh,  Roger 

W. 
Redwlne,  Bobby  K. 
Reece.  Lawrence  E. 
Reed,  Gordon  T. 
Reed.  Michael  P. 
Reed,  Phillip  L. 

Rees,  Frederick  D.. 
Jr. 

Refo,  Carter  B. 

Relnger,  Peter  D. 

Remmers.  Edward  H. 

Remus,  Thomas  A. 

Repasky,  Richard  L. 

Rerko,  P^derick  J. 

Rester.  Marshall  D. 

Reynolds,  George  B. 

Reynolds.  Gary  W. 

Reynolds,  John  P.. 
Jr. 

Rezeau,  Gary  L. 

Rhodes.  Donald  R. 

Ricclo,  John  L. 
.   Richards.  James  J. 

Richardson.  Forney 
N.,  Jr. 

Richardson,  Terence 

E. 
Richardson,  Wlllard 

D. 
Rlcht.  Harvey  F. 
Rlckard,  Ralph  E. 
Rledel.  Charles  T. 
Rietzel,  WUlard  P. 
Riley,  Gerald  J. 
Riley,  Michael  J. 
Riley.  Michael  F. 
Rlnaman,  WlUlam  C, 

Jr. 
Rinker,  Ronald  L. 
Rl£h.  Edward  C. 
Rltchey.  David  G. 
Roach,  Charles  A. 
Robbins,  Robert  C. 
Roberts,  David  L. 
Roberts.  Dennis  E. 
Roberts.  Gary  L. 
Roberts.  Joel  H. 
Roberts.  Stephen  S. 
Robertshaw,  Donald 

G. 
Robertson.  WUllam  N. 

L. 
Robins.  Leon  E. 
Robinson.  David  W. 
Robinson.  Gary  N. 
Robinson.  Gerard  F. 
Robinson.  Michael  P. 
Robinson,  Peter  S. 
Robinson.  Paul  M. 
Roddy,  Francis  M. 
Roderick.  Clinton  O. 
Rogers.  Floyd  E. 
Rogers.  Geoffrey  S. 
Rogers,  Kevin  G. 
Rogers.  Paul  F. 
Rogers.  Roland  L. 
Rogers.  Stephen  T. 
Roletter,  George  J., 

Roorbach.  James  A., 

in 

Roose.  Robert  W. 
Rorabaugh,  Dale  A. 
Rose.  Edward  J. 
Roelntoskl,  Lawrence 

J. 
Rossley,  WUllam  F. 
Roth,  Richard  E. 
Rouse,  James  R. 
Roush,  Calvin  T.,  Jr. 
Rowe.  Frederick  S.. 

m 

Rowlands,  Richard  EL 
Rowley,  Charles  W. 
Ruben,  Richard  C. 


Ruberg.  Ronald  N. 

Rudloff,  Stephen  A. 

Rudolf,  Chester  D., 

m 

Ruedy,  Ralph  H. 
Rule,  WUUam  M. 
Rumble,  Edmund  T. 

m 

Rumbley.  Daniel  L. 
Rummler,  David  C. 
Runyon,  WlUlam  E. 
Rush,  Stephen  K. 
Rushing.  John  M. 
Russ,  Norman  E. 
Rutkowskl,  John  E. 
Ryan,  James  P. 
Ryder,  Dan  H. 
Sack,  Brian  P. 
Sadler,  Lester  H. 
Saft,  Burton  M. 
Sanbron,  PhUlp  M. 
Sandway,  Karl  M. 
Sapp.  Charles  N..  Jr 


Shaw,  Myron  J. 
Shaw,  Ralph  H. 
Shaw,  Robert  J. 
Shaw,  Tommy 
Shealy,  William  P. 
Sheats,  David  C. 
Sheldon,  Gerald  E. 
Shenton,  WUUam  T. 
Shepherd,  Patrick  M. 
Sherman.  Roger,  ni 
Shinabarger.  Jon  A. 
Shipley.  David  H. 

Shlpway.  John  P. 

Shuman.  Paul  D. 

Slebe.  Alan  E. 

Slegel.  WUUam  M. 

Slkes.  Rufus  R. 

SlUlphant.  Leigh  D. 

Slmard,  Paul  J. 

Slmklns.  Gary  B. 

Simmons.  Guy  J. 

Simmons.  Samuel  M. 

Simon.  James  R. 


Sapplngton.  Merrill  A.Simons.  Thomas  E. 
Saul,  Carlton  W.  Simons.  WlUlam  E. 

Saul.  Joseph  W.  Simpson.  Wayne  P. 

Savard,  James  P..  Jr.    Slpe.  Allan  K. 
Scales.  James  R..  Jr.     Sirota,  Richard  8. 
Scarborough,  Oscar  D.Slsk,  Charies  E 


in 

Scardlgno,  Peter  P. 
Schafer.  Donald  R. 
Schalde.  John  A. 
Scherzlnger.  Victor  L. 
SchUdknecht.  Kurt 
SchlneUer,  Frederick 

J.,  in 
Schleicher,  Harold  C. 

Jr. 


Skambraks.  Herman 

L. 
Skoog.  Mark  C. 
Slaton.  Charles  P. 
Sloan.  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Slusser.  Ronald  M. 
Small.  James  A. 
Smallman,  David  H. 
Smelker.  Gaylord  W. 
Smith.  Alan  A. 


Schmauder.  Robert  WSmlth.  Bernard  J 


Jr. 

Schmidt.  Joseph  H. 
Schneider.  Henry  J.. 

Jr. 
Schofleld.  Lee  N. 
Scholl,  Russell  C,  Jr 
Scholz.  Ferdinand  A. 
Schrader,  Francis  E., 

U 
Schrader,  Richard  H. 
Schroder,  John  D. 
Schrodt,  Clair  J. 


Smith.  Clarence  E. 
Smith.  David  H. 
Smith.  David  O. 
Smith.  Harold  D. 
Smith.  J.  Palmer 
Smith.  Jeffrey  P. 
Smith,  Jerry  L. 
SnUth.  Richard  L  W. 
Smith.  Richard  K. 
Smith.  Stephen  R. 
Smith,  Terry  D. 
Smith.  WUUam  C. 


i^rr^r'mg:  Michael  s.Smlthson.  William  B. 
Schueman.  Gerald  M.    Smock.  John  S. 


Schuler,  Michael  P. 
Schultz,  David  H. 
Schultz.  Roger  P. 
Schuster.  Thomas  P. 
Scott,  Donald  J. 
Scott,  Michael  R. 
Scott.  Norman  S. 
Scott.  Thomas  P.,  Jr 
Scovlll,  Judson  L. 
Scuba,  Richard  J. 
Secrest.  David  E.  H. 
Sedjwlck.  Dean  L. 
Seffel,  Joel  8. 
Segal.  Victor  D. 
Selbert.  Peter  K. 
Seidel.  David  W. 
Selgle.  Thomas  R. 
Selm.  Wayne  A. 
Self.  John  C. 
Sellers.  Ronald  L 


Smyth.  Warren  T. 
Sneed.  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Sneed.  Henry  L..  in 
Sneldar.  Sylvester 
Snelllng.  Robert  J.. 

ni 

Snider.  WlUlam  A. 
Snyder.  Darrell  P..  Jr. 
Snyder,  Glen  D. 
Snyder.  Paul  J. 
Snyder.  Peter  B. 
Sohlberg.  Dag 
Solan.  John  M. 
Soley.  Francis  E. 
Soltas.  Gerald  J. 
Sorble.  Andrew 
Spalding.  Walter  C, 

Jr. 
Spangler.  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Spiegel,  David  A. 


se  lers.  »""»«'-■  gpies,  Robert  H. 

Selman,RlchardJ.,Jr.°J'     - 


Sermler.  Robert  F. 
Setser,  Raymond  H., 

Jr. 
Settle.  Frank  L. 
Setzer,  Alvah  E. 
Sexton.  James  R. 

Sexton.  Ormond  G.        st^iilngs.  Tellmon  S 
Seymour.  Harry  A..  Jr.  gt^nim.  WUllam  A. 
c3Kf>/«iraifrtrH    TTarrv  L..    ». i-..^.    pi.^..^  n 


Sprague.  Jay  W. 
Sprlngman.  Joseph 

W. 
Spurgeon.  Dennis  R. 
Spurway.  Aaron  R. 
Staats.  Preston  W., 

Jr. 


Shackelford.  Harry  L., 

Jr. 
Shaffer,  Jesse  8. 
Sharp,  Erwln  A. 
Sharp,  Walter  E. 
Sharp,  WUUam  J. 
Sharpe,  Richard  J. 
Shaw,  John  E. 


Standrich.  EU'in  B. 
Stanfleld.  Robert  A. 
Stanley.  Norman  G. 
Stark.  James  R. 
Stark  ey,  Robert  L. 
Steenburgh. 

Frederick  L. 
Stein,  John  H.,  Jr. 
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stein.  FmI  p. 
8teUa.UwkS. 
Stepban,  CbarlM  R. 
Stephenaon,  Botari 

B. 
Stcvena,  Jack  L. 
SteveDs,  Bob«rt  E.  i 
Sterwia.  Wytw  A.,    I 

™  1 

Stevenson ,  Robert  p. 

Stewart.  Eugene  A.  i 

Sttrw»rt.  Plniay  J..  In 

Stewart,  George  C.  ] 

Stewart,  Lawrence  li. 

Stewart,  Michael  K. 

Stewart,  Robert  G. 

Stewart,  Van  N. 

Steyaert,  Louis  T. 

Stlger,  Clinton  N. 

Stllea,  HAllett  R. 

Stockton,  Idua  L. 

Stoddert.  Robert  W 

B. 

Stolt.  Robert  D. 

Stone,  Laurence  L., 

Jr. 

Stone.  William  C. 

Stoner.  Keith  D. 

Storck,  Theodore  S 

Stover,  Richard  L. 

Strahm,  John  P. 

Straw^John  E. 

Strlngft.John  L. 

Stromberg,  Merle  J. 

Strong,  David  W. 

Stryer,  Thomas  B. 

Stryker,  Steven  H. 

Stubbs.  Frederick  M 

Stuckey,  Robert  W. 

Stueck,  PhiUlp  G. 

Sudlgala,  John  P. 

Sudlkacus,  George  A 

Jr. 

Sullivan,  Allyn  P..  J^ 

Sullivan.  James  J. 

Sullivan,  James  E. 

Sullivan,  Jerry  M. 

Sullivan.  Timothy 

Sununers,  James  E. 

Jr. 

Sutcllffe.  James  A. 

Swanson.  Barry  O. 

Sweatt,  John  L.,  Jr. 

Sweeney,  Toney  M. 

Swenson,  Larry  Q. 

Swlney,  Merrill  P. 

Swink.  Harley  H. 

Syrko,  Thomas  M. 

Szubskl,  John  M. 

Szymanskl,  Robert 

Tabaka,  Lawrence  P 

Tackett,  Richard  P. 

Talaasen,  Barthol  E 

Tamny,  Peter  D. 

Tanner.  John  C. 

Tarrant.  Yancey  N. 

Taylor,  James  L. 

Taylor,  James  L..  Jr. 

Taylor,  John  E..  Jr. 

Taylor,  Marcus  K. 

Taylor,  Patrick  E. 

Tedeschi,  Ernest  P., 

Jr. 

Tedford,  Timothy  W 

Telchgraber.  Walter 

M. 

Tesorlero,  Anthony  B . 

Teubner,  Alan  L. 

Texelra.  Antone,  Jr. 

Thlel.  James  S. 

Thomas.  George  B. 

Thomas,  Jerry  L. 

Thomas,  Lewis  C. 

Thomas,  William  S., 

Jr. 

Thompson,  David  R. 

Jr. 

Thompson,  Grove  O 

Jr. 

Thompson,  Hugh  L., 

Jr. 

Thompson,  John  A. 


Tbompsoa,  Melvin  B., 

Jr. 
Thnrapfm.  WUlUm  O. 
Tborley,  Jamea  ■. 
Thome,  Hanry  P..  Jr. 
Thomtflc,  Roger  N. 
Tliomtoo,  Tbof&««  J. 
Thorsen,  PtfUl  A. 
Tlbbette.  CbarlM  P. 
Titus.  Jerry  U 
Topping,  WlUlam  R., 

Jr. 
Tower.  PblUp  W. 
Towner,  Paul  D.,  Ill 
Tozler,  Jack  A. 
Trego.  Eugene,  I. 
Trlckett.  James  R. 
Tripp,  PhlUp  B. 
Troutman,  John  L. 
Trowbridge.  Lynn  D. 
Trump.  Peter  A. 
Tucker,  Edmond  G. 
Tucker,  James  E. 
Tulodleekl,  Donald  B. 
Turner,  Howard  S. 
Turner,  John  D. 
Turner,  William  A. 
Tyng,  James 
Uber,  Brian  D. 
Ohlemeyer.  Predrlc  L. 
Underwood,  James  P. 
Unlpan,  John  T. 
Urban.  Jack 
Utley,  Wallace  R. 
Vajda.  Thomas  C. 
Valentine.  Wendell  R. 
Valovlch.  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Vanecek,  Michael  T. 
Vanheertum,  Bruce 
Vanhom,  Gerald  J. 
Vanhouten,  Paul  E. 
Vanlobensels,  Peter  D. 
Vanpelt.  Richard,  Jr. 
Vantlne.  Stuart  M. 
Vanwolkenten. 

Raymond  V..  Jr. 
Vamagarls.  Kim  G. 
Varrlano,  Patrick  G. 
Vaughan.  Robert  C. 
Vaughn,  William  C, 

in 

Vernon,  William  H. 

Veronda,  George  A.  S. 

Vesey,  Richard  L. 

Vlllandre,  Paxil  P. 

Vlnsavlch,  Anthony  D. 

Voelkel,  Ronald  E. 

Vogel,  Timothy  J. 

Vogt.  James  A. 

Vomastlc.  John  E. 

Vorce.  Richard  A. 

Waddell,  Howard  E. 

Waggoner,  Cllffwd  I. 

Wagner,  David  A. 

Wagner,  Dennis  L. 

Wagner,  James  A. 

Wagner.  Richard  H. 

Wahlfeld,  Robert  A. 

Waiss,  Alan  J. 

Walts,  Wood  D. 
Walker,  Donald  E. 
Wallls,  Donald  A. 
Walters,  Earl  A. 
Walters.  George  R. 
Ward.  Jerry  D. 
Warfleld.  James  D. 
Warner.  John  K. 
Warner,  Kenton  D. 
Warnken.  Wayne  L. 
Warren,  Edward  O. 
Wasson.  William  M. 
Waters.  James  L.,  Jr. 
Watklns.  Edison  L..  HI 
Waylan.  CecU  J. 
Webb,  George  J.,  Jr. 
Webber,  John  A..  Jr. 
Weber.  Dennis  R. 
Weber,  Gary  W. 
Webster,  David  W. 
Webster,  WUUam  C. 
Wedeklnd,  Dennis  h. 
Weeks,  Glen  A. 


Weeks,  Paul,  n 
Wegner.  Ljmn  A. 
Weldauer,  DatreU  K. 
Weller.  Oeorf*  W. 
Welnel.  TbooMM  B. 
WelttenlUUer.  Larry 

K. 
Welch,  Glenn  E.,  Jr. 
Wendt.  WUllam  A. 
Wentsel,  Kendrlck  W. 
Weeslnger,  Hall  B..  Jr. 
West.  Howard  V. 
West.  Richard  D. 


Win  tsrs,  Doyle  E. 
Wise,  BfHiald  K. 
Wlttiam.  Doaald  C. 
WttlMvqxnti,  WUUam 

W..  Jr. 
Witt.  Dcfogitm  U. 
Wlttlg,  Arthur  W. 
Wltzenbxirg.  Dennis  L. 
Wohiael.  Jobn  S. 
Wojdyla,  Michael  J. 
WoUe,  Ronald  D. 
Wolff.  Richard  B. 
Wolovlck,  David  A. 


Westmoreland,  JlmmleWood.  Charles  M..  in 
D.  Wood.  Orover  K. 

Wood.  Robin  C. 
Woodrlng,  George  B.. 

Jr. 
Woodward,  Kenneth 

M. 
Woodward.  Robert  U. 
Worthlngton,  William 

B.,  Jr. 
Wright,  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Wright,  Donald  A.,  Ul 
Wright,  Douglas  S. 
Wright,  Francis  D.,  HI 
Wright,  Harold  E. 
Wright,  Jay  K. 
Wright,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Wylle,  John  O. 
Wyserpratte,  Christian 

Y. 
Yachanin.  Joseph  C. 
Yaeger,  WiUiam  L. 
Young,  Daniel  L. 
Young.  Thomas  R. 
Young, 

William  W..  Jr. 
Young,  William  C. 
Zafran.  Robert 
Zardeskas,  Ralph  A. 
Zaylcek,  James  8. 
Zealey,  Gllbreath  B. 
Zerr,  John  J. 
Zettle,  Charles  E. 
Zlck.  John  T.,  Jr. 
Zimmerman. 

Bruce  A. 
Zlmmermann, 

Richard  P. 
Zlmny, 

Stanley  M..  Jr. 
ZlolkowsU. 

Ronald  W. 
Zocher, 

Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Zodlaco,  Vincent  P. 
Zschock,  Charles  W. 
Zumwalt,  James  D. 
Zuna.  William  P. 
Zunlch.  Ralph  E. 


Wetherell.  David  L. 
Wettack.  Timothy  G. 
Wheeler,  Nell  L. 
Wbelan,  Jobn  D. 
Whlsman,  Carl  L. 
White.  Steven  J. 
Whitehead,  Robert  M 
Wicks,  Guy  W. 
Widener,  Ray  L. 
Widhelm,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Wieland,  BlUle,  W. 
Wiggins,  Edwin  G. 
Wiley,  Armando  A. 
Wiley,  James  W. 
Wilhelm.  Glennon  J. 
Wilkes,  Marshall  J. 
Wilkes.  Robert  B. 
Wllklns.  Ronald  G. 
Wilkinson.  John 
WUlnson,  Raymond 

o.n 

Will.  Thomas  J. 
Williams,  Gary  A. 
Williams,  George  L. 
Williams.  Herbert  B. 
Williams,  John  G. 
Williams.  Lyndon  D. 
Williams,  Richard  C, 

III 
Williams.  William  P., 

Jr. 
Williams.  Walter  K. 
Williamson,  Robert  R. 

Jr. 
Williamson,  FV>re8t  D. 
Willis.  Henry  T.,  H 
Wilmot,  Richard  B.,  n 
Wilson,  Francis  E. 
Wilson,  George  E..  Jr. 
Wilson.  James  H. 
Wilson,  Larry  N. 
Wilson.  Lyndel  W. 
Wilson.  Wayne  K. 
Wilson.  Woodrow  O.. 

Jr. 
Wiltshire,  Kenneth  J. 
Winkler.  William  H. 

Robert  C.  Lesher,  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  staff  corps. 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 


Bruton.  Orln  H 
Clancl,  Paul  E. 
Ervln,  James  F. 
Hall,  Larry  J. 


MEDICAL   CORPS 

Llnvllle,  James  J. 
Payne,  John  H.,  HI 
U         Ralnforth, 

Douglas  W. 


CHAPI^IN    CORPS 

Pedersen,  Henry  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


aii«i.T  coBPa 

SuttOB,  Blcbard  A. 

DeJbert  B.  Pranck.  UB.  Navy,  foe  tempo- 
rary prooaotion  to  the  grade  ef  elilef  warrant 
officer,  W-4.  subject  to  qualtlleatiOD  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Tine  fbllowlng-named  oflSoers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  llentenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


BllUngs.  Leland  R. 
Clark,  William  8. 
Glonet,  Laurence  J. 
Jr. 


LINX 

Hamilton,  Stephen 

H. 
Smith,  David  B. 
Stamm,  WUUam  A. 
Sweatt,  Jobn  L, 


BtTPPLT    CORPS 


Klncald,  Bruce  D. 
Shirley,  Joseph  G. 
Smith,  James  L. 


Allega,  Timothy  J. 
Bralnerd,  Robert  P., 

Jr. 
Hancock,  Charles  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  subject  to  quaU- 
ficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Doss,  Edward  H. 

Lyle,  Frank  E. 

Mitchell.  Hammett 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Barger.  Paul  K. 

Stephens,  Prank,  Jr. 

Wasson.  Wlllard  P. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  perma- 
nent E^nslgns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 


Sprague,  Thomas  O. 
Whitehead,  Kenneth 
li. 


Williams,  Charles 
B.,Jr. 


Dale  D.  Abelson 
Dale  A.  Achenbach 
Daniel  C.  Adams 
Michael  E.  Adams 
WiUlam  K.  Adklns 
WlUlam  M.  Adney 
William  P.  Adolfson 
Joel  W.  Aiken 
Robert  P.  Alrgood 
Roy  Jonathan  Alcott 
Daniel  R.  Aldrldge 
Charles  B.  Alexander 

m 

Jeffrey  A.  Alexander 
Michael  A.  Algiers 
Nicholas  J.  All,  Jr. 
Bruce  L.  Allen 
Charles  T.  Allen 
James  Evans  Allen 
Richard  F.  Andersen 
David  W.  Anderson 
Ferdinand  A. 

Anderson 
Gordon  Scot 
Anderson 
James  S.  Anderson 
Marc  E.  Anderson 
Michael  J.  Anderson 
Robert  L.  Anderson 
William  J.  Anderson, 

Jr. 
WUUam  N.  Anderson 
Henry  W.  Anthony  m 
Kenneth  G.  App 
William  E.  Armstrong 
Clyde  E.  Arnette,  Jr. 
Thomas  N.  Arnett,  Jr. 
Andrew  J.  Arnold 
Gerald  B.  Arnold 
Michael  J.  Arnold 
Dennis  R.  Arter 
Stephen  C.  Artus 
Patrick  E.  Arwood 
Glenn  M.  Ashe 
Andre  S.  AsseUn 
James  B.  Atherton 
Lewis  K.  Athow 


Alexander  L.  Austin 
Roger  G.  J.  Austin 
James  A.  Avery 
James  H.  Avery 
Dennis  R.  Baber 
WUUam  R. 

Bablngton,  Jr. 
John  H.  Bailey  HI 
Bruce  C.  Baker 
Joseph  R.  Baker  HI 
Larry  A.  Baker 
Mark  A.  Baker 
Craig  J.  Baldrldge 
John  M.  Baldwin 
William  L.  Ban  in 
Robert  C.  Ballard 
WUUam  T.  Ballew 

Albert  M.  Tta.nftrxif»T1 

Purvis  W.  Bane,  Jr. 
Chrifitc^jher  T.  Barber 
John  T.  Barber 
Richard  A.  Barley,  Jr. 
William  E.  Barnard, 

Jr. 
Jerry  D.  Barnes 
Terry  L.  Barnes 
James  R.  Bamett 
Michael  D.  Barrett 
Donald  J.  Barrus 
Christopher  J.  Barry 
Anthony  C.  BasiUo, 

Jr. 
James  W.  Bass,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Bass 
Joseph  M.  Basso 
Charles  L.  Battle 
Albert  E.  Bauman,  IH 
Christian  E.  Beattle 
John  M.  BeauUeu 
William  J.  Beck 
Thomas  J.  Becker 
Thomas  H.  Beckett 
Jerry  R.  Beduhn 
Thomas  P.  Beeckler 
Dennis  A.  Belmi 
Edward  J.  Bender.  Jr. 
lioren  D.  Bengtson 
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Stephen  P.  Benlng- 

bove 
Rodney  L.  Benson 
Thomas  D.  Benson 
James  A.  Bertelson 
Zlgurd  J.  Berzlns 
Thomas  E.  Bettchor 
Bernard  M.  Blanco 
Albert  H.  Blckmore, 

m 

Peter  A.  Blrnbaum 
Weller  8.  Blshopp 
James  P.  Blackstock 
Jay  A.  Blewett 
Stephen  D.  Blodgett 
Richard  J.  Blom 
Robert  A.  Bobullnskl 
Jim  B.  Bock,  Jr. 
Stephen  W.  Bodner 
Edward  L.  Bohannon 
David  C.  BoUech 
WlUlam  R.  Bond 
David  L.  Booher 
Michael  L.  Borelng 
Conrad  R.  Borstlng 
Kenneth  M.  Botham, 

n 

John  F.  Bowers,  Jr. 
Melvln  N.  Bowers 
John  R.  Boyarski 
Marshall  D.  Boyd 
Robert  L.  Braddock, 

Jr. 
Robert  W.  Bradfleld, 

II 
Theron  M.  Bradley, 

Jr. 
Michael  H.  Braid 
Daniel  H.  Bralne 
Malcolm  P.  Branch 
Paul  P.  Brayton 
Thomas  J.  Breckon 
Robert  A.  Brennan 
Stephen  A.  Brerme- 

man 
Robert  S.  Brent 
Donald  C.  Brewer.  Jr. 
Edward  G.  Brlcker. 

Jr. 
Steven  E.  Brlggs 
Thomas  P.  Brlggs 
Olrard  T.  Broaddus 
Theodore  H.  Broman, 

m 

Robert  W.  Bronson. 

n 

Mark  S.  Brothers 
Charles  P.  T.  Brown 
Don  M.  Brown 
John  A.  Brown 
Lynn  E.  Brown 
WUUam  B.  Brown.  Jr. 
John  W.  Bru 
Richard  E.  Bryant 
Wayne  R.  Brydon 
Dennis  M.  Budzlk 
Marcus  J.  Bumm,  Jr. 
John  R.  Burd.  in 
John  J.  Burke,  in 
Thomas  K.  Burkhard 
Jeffrey  S.  Burnett 
GranvlUe  W.  Bums 
.Terry  O.  Bush 
Thomas  D.  Bussing 
Robert  C.  Butler 
Bruce  V.  Butterworth 
Kenneth  E.  BuzzeU 
Robert  D.  Byard 
Terrance  U.  Byers 
Edward  A.  CahUl.  HI 
David  G.  Camp 
Carroll  E.  CampbeU 
Richard  T.  Campbell 
James  Carbone,  Jr. 
Carl  E.  Carden 
Eugene  R.  Carlson 
Raymond  F.  Carney, 

Jr. 
WUUam  R.  Carey.  Jr. 
Francis  W.  Carpenter 

Jr. 


Robert  R.  Carpenter 
William  T.  Carrelro 
Alden  R.  Carter 
James  A.  Carter 
John  B.  Carter.  Jr. 
John  M.  Carter 
Raymond  M.  Carter 
Arthur  G.  Carty.  U 
John  N.  Carver 
John  P.  Cashman 
Carl  A.  Caskey 
Edward  T.  Cassldy.  Jr. 
John  A.  Cassldy.  Jr. 
Francis  R.  Gate 
WUllam  K.  Cavender, 

Jr. 
Stephen  D.  Cavlness 
Barry  H.  Ohalfant 
Carter  S.  Chapman. 

Jr. 
Richard  K.  Chapman 
Frank  G.  Charlton. 

in 

Peter  L.  ChatelUer 
Steven  C.  Chatfleld 
Calvin  L.  Crlsman 
WUllam  J.  Chrlstensen 
Guy  D.  Clifton 
Francis  R.  Cobb 
Marshall  G.  Colcock 
Charles  G.  Cole 
Ford  R.  Cole 
James  D.  Cole 
Steven  L.  Collins 
John  A.  Condon 
Douglas  E.  Congdon 
WUder  L.  Conley 
Hugh  D.  Connell 
John  M.  Conner 
Richard  W.  Conway. 

Jr. 
Michael  L.  Cook 
George  A.  Cooke,  Jr. 
Randall  F.  Cooper 
Robert  T.  Copeland 
Colin  D.  Corcoran 
Richard  J.  Cordler 
Arthur  Corsano 
Robert  W.  Cosgrlff 
David  E.  Cowell 
Barry  J.  Coyle 
James  D.  Crabb 
Scott  M.  Crandall 
Daniel  M.  Crane 
David  J.  Crannell 
Julius  P.  Craynock, 

in 

Bruce  E.  CrelUn 
Grover  J.  Cronln.  in 
Daniel  A.  Crooks 
Roger  D.  Cross 
Thomas  C.  Crouse 
Robert  L.  Cummlngs 
Forrest  E.  Curran 
James  J.  Curran 
James  A.  Curtln 
Dalton  B.  Curtis,  Jr. 
Dana  S.  Curtis 
Charles  P.  Dameron, 

Jr. 
John  H.  Daniel,  m 
Donald  C.  Danysh 
WUllam  S.  Daubln. 

Jr. 
John  C.  Davis 
Francis  L.  Davidson 
James  D.  Davidson 
Raymond  A.  Davidson 
Christopher  M.  Davis 
Patrick  C.  Davis 
Bruce  E.  Deacon 
Thomas  R.  Dean 
Jennings  B.  Deans, 

Jr. 
Robert  P.  Deantonlo 
Michael  P.  Debaggls, 

Jr. 
Nyal  D.  Deems 
Stephen  W. 
Delaplane 


James  M.  Delhamer. 

II 
Glenn  E.  Delong 
John  Deluca,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Deneut, 

Jr. 
WUUam  M.  Despaln 
Richard  M.  DetwUer 
John  C.  Devanney 
Stephen  P.  Devlne 
Donald  W.Dickey 
Daniel  H.  DUler 
Robert  Dlmarlo 
Bruce  L.  Dockstader 
Gerald  A.  Dodd 
Neal  R.  Donahue 
Clark  D.  Etoran,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Dobrow 
Rhett  P.  Dove,  HI 
James  R.  Dover,  Jr. 
Jerry  L.  Dover 
Geoffrey  N.  Doyle 
Terence  P.  DrlscoU 
Robert  M.  Duff 
Jonathan  B.  Duke 
Robert  W.  Dunford 
Carl  B.  Dunn 
Ralph  P.  Dupont,  Jr. 
Manuel  Y.  Durazo,  Jr. 
Leo  E.  Dusenbury,  Jr. 
James  P.  Dvorak 
James  R.  Dyer 
Thomas  J.  Dyer 
EweU  E.  T.  Eagan,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Ebner 
William  J.  Eckert 
James  L.  Economou 
Robert  F.  Ege 
Jack  L.  Edgemon 
Daniel  D.  Edwards 
Gerald  D.  EhrUch 
Jeffrey  J.  Elder 
Lloyd  P.  EUer 
Robert  G.  Elston.  n 
Ronald  D.  Emlnhlzer 
Frederick  R. 

Emmons,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Erdmann. 
in 

Richard  A.  Erhardt 
Uef  W.  Erlckson 
Robert  C.  Erwln 
Perry  H.  Eubank.  Jr. 
James  P.  Eullss 
Charles  L.  Evans.  Ill 
WUUam  A.  Evans.  Jr. 
Steven  R.  Evans 
David  P.  Evansin 
Robert  K.  Ewlng 
Lawrence  J.  Pagan, 

Jr. 
Irl  R.  Farlow 
Roger  A.  Farmer 
David  O.  Fassnacht 
Basin  L.  Ferrell 
Vincent  C.  Ferenbach 
Paul  P.  Ferguson 
Walter  K.  Pincher 
Gerald  L.  Flnck 
Jeffrey  J.  Fink 
Lee  Fink 
Michael  J.  Plnley 
Edward  J.  Flnnegan 
Charles  S.  Fisher 
Edward  J.  Fitzgerald 
John  E.  Fltzhugh,  U. 
PhlUp  A.  Fltzpatrlck, 

in 
Gregory  G.  Fletcher 
Stephen  J.  Fletcher 
Arthur  B.  Flick 
Michael  L.  Flood 
John  B.  Foley,  m 
Edward  W.  Forscher 
Bruce  P.  Porte 
Percy  E.  Poster,  Jr. 
WUUam  P.  Fouse 
Arthur  H.  Fowler,  m 
Richard  P.  Fox 
WUUam  P.  Francis 
Robert  A.  FranicoU 


Douglas  M.  Pranks 
Bruce  D.  Freeman 
Thomas  L.  Freeman 
Spencer  L.  French 
Harald  Freybe 
Edward  R.  Prledrlch 
John  R.  Frondorf 
William  A.  Puson 
Steven  B.  Gabriel 
John  J.  GaUagher 
Richard  Gallarno 
WUllam  P.  Galvanl 
Thomas  C.  Cannon 
Gregory  L.  Gardner 
William  L.  GarUc 
Robert  B.  Gar  man 
Robert  R.  Garnett,  Jr. 
Aaron  D.  Garrett 
WUllam  S.  Garrett. 

Jr. 
John  C.  Oarske 
James  L.  Garvin 
George  R.  Oaumond 
John  A.  Gauss 
James  J.  Geagan 
Norcross  D.  Geary 
Eugene  R.  Genua 
Frederick  L.  George 
Ronald  N.  Gerer 
MUton  F.  Oerlach.  Ill 
John  W.  Gerth 
Richard  R.  Getz 
Richard  J.  Glbbens 
Charles  R.  Glmbel 
Francis  L.  GluUana 
Daniel  B.  GUsson.  Jr. 
Richard  A  Glover 
Charles  F.  Gore 
Thomas  R.  Gorman 
Ardln  F.  Goss 
John  C.  Oott 
Gerard  R.  Qoulet 
John  P.  Graff 
James  R.  Grant,  III 
Alfred  P.  GrapoU 
Glen  B.  Gray 
William  Q.  Green 
WUUam  E.  Greenlee 
Walter  N.  Gregory 
David  C.  Griffin 
Roland  L.  Griffin 
Raymond  B.  Grlswold 
David  M.  Groos 
Albert  C.  Gross 
WUUam  P.  Grun 
Mitchell  D.  Ourk 
Paul  P.  GuteUus 
Steven  L.  Outhler 
Robert  T.  Haas 
Ronald  C.  Haas 
Joseph  W.  Haddock 
Peter  J.  Hadfield 
Gregg  D.  Hagedom 
George  H.  Hall 
Kenneth  W.  Hall 
Richard  P.  Hall 
PhlUp  G.  Hallam,  Jr. 
John  G.  Halloran 
Henry  J.  Hamel 
Steven  M.  Hamilton 
Eugene  R.  Hsunmond, 

Jr. 
John  W.  Hanberry 
Robert  G.  Handlers 
Thomas  P.  Hannagan 
George  P.  Harding,  Jr 
Robert  L.  Harmon 
Roger  R.  Harr 
Craig  8.  Harris 
CUnton  P.  Harris,  II 
James  D.  Harris,  Jr. 
James  P.  Harris 
Howard  T.  Harris,  Jr. 
WUUam  H.  Harris,  Jr. 
Michael  A.  Harrison 
Richard  D.  Hart 
Stephens  L.  Hart 
John  M.  Hartman 
Roger  W.  Hartman 
Jerold  K.  HartweU 


Frederick  W.  Harvey, 

in 

Raymond  P.  Harvey 
Richard  W.  Havel 
Charles  H.  Hawken 
Jack  M.  Hawxhurst 
Robert  M.  Hayball 
Thomas  W.  Hayes 
Daniel  S.  Hayward 
Joseph  W.  Heard 
Hugh  M.  Heckman 
James  R.  Heckman 
Richard  R.  Heibel 
Richard  A.  Hedln 
James  L.  Helkklla 
Stephen  L.  Heller 
Robert  M.  Helm 
Stuart  T.  Hemler 
Michael  A.  Hendricks 
Robert  L.  Hendricks 
Brian  D.  Hennagln 
Howard  M.  Henze 
Robert  A.  Herring.  Ill 
Joel  R.  Hersh 
judBon  R.  Herter 
William  Hewlg.  in 
Charles  D.  Hlckey 
Harold  D.  Hickman 
William  B.  Higglns,  II 
David  A.  Hiland 
James  R.  Hilderbrand 
Richard  A.  Hill 
WUllam  H.  HIU,  III 
Hugh  A.  HUton 
Leo  C.  HiUmann 
Robert  M.  Hlnz.  Jr. 
Arthur  P.  Hlrsch 
Jeffrey  S.  Hlrschl 
Richard  R.  HodlU,  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Holden.  Jr. 
Douglas  J.  Holen 
Barry  S.  Holland 
Daryl  T.  Holland 
Forrest  T.  Honderlch 
Ik  P.  Hong 
Robert  M.  Hood 
Charles  C.  Hooper 
Carl  L.  Hopkins 
Paul  O.  Hornbeck 
Lawson  C  Homer.  lU 
Nicholas  C.  Homing 
Douglas  J.  Homstra 
James  B.  Horsley 
Theodore  L.  Hostetter, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Hougham 
John  O.  Hoverson.  Jr. 
Thomas  N.  Howard 
Gary  L.  Howarth 
Gary  W.  Howze 
Andrew  B.  Hoxie 
Dennis  J.  Hubel 
Frank  W.  Hudson.  Jr. 
Ronald  R.  Hudson 
Eugene  B.  Humrig- 

house.  Jr. 
JohnW.Hutton 
Paul  C.  Hviddlng 
Michael  J.  Ian 
WlUlam  R.  lUlx*  Jt. 
Daniel  S.  Isblt 
Jon  P.  IngUs 
George  S.  Ison 
Brian  P.  luvone 
Kenneth  J.  Iverson 
George  W.  Jackson 
Steven  M.  Jackson 
WUUam  A.  Jackson 
Robert  R.  Jacobs 
Martin  D.  Jaoobson 
David  E.  Jahr 
Gary  B.  James 
Stephen  A.  James 
Stephen  Jameson 
Jordan  R.  Janak 
Robert  W.  Janda,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  W.  Jaques 
Hugh  S.  Jennings 
Gerald  D.  Jenkins 
John  B.  Jinks 
David  M.  Johnson 


Gregory  Johnson 
Stephen  I.  Johnson 
Thomas  B.  Johnson 
Wade  C.  Johnson 
William  P.  Johnson 
George  B   Johnston. 

Jr. 
John  P.  Jones.  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Jones 
Joseph  E.  Jordan.  Jr. 
James  J.  Joyce,  Jr. 
Lloyd  A.  Jukkola 
Peter  M.  Jurichko 
Prank  J.  Kaleba 
Herbert  C.  Kaler 
Edwin  M.  Kakesako 
Richard  W.  Kalb 
Thomas  B.  Kallsh 
Thomas  C.  Kanltz 
Robert  M.  Kanze 
Stephen  A.  Kase 
Ray  S.  Kawaguchl 
Merle  A.  Keeney 
William  A.  Kehoe 
Gary  A.  Kelbler 
Jerry  E.  Kelley 
Kevin  P.  Kelley 
David  L.  KeUy 
Richard  E.  Kelly 
Floyd  D.  Kennedy 
Kralg  M.  Kennedy 
Richard  A.  Kennedy 
Michael  H.  Kenyon 
Byrd  C.  W.  Kempe 
John  Q.  Kephart 
Michael  M.  Kephart 
Dennis  W.  Kerrigan 
Timothy  H.  Kerwin 
Robert  L.  Kelts 
Wayne  A.  Keup 
Thomas  A.  Kevern 
Drew  D.  Kinder 
Thomas  E.  Kingsley. 

Jr. 
Kevin  B.  Kirby 
Edward  F.  Klrkland 
John  Q.  Kirkman 
Lance  S.  Kistler 
Charles  P.  Klemstine 
William  J.  Kley 
Richard  D.  Kllma 
David  N.  Knowles 
Bruce  B.  Knutson, 

Jr. 
Frederick  R.  Kocb 
William  N.  Koch 
Louis  F.  Koehler.  Ill 
Daniel  E.  Koerner. 

Jr. 
Paul  P.  Koffend,  Jr. 
Raymond  R.  Konen 
Robert  W.  Kopprasch, 

Jr. 
Peter  W.  Korlnls 
Thomas  W.  Koster 
Nicholas  P.  Koumout- 

seas 
Michael  A.  Kowalczyk 
Edward  E.  Kozelka, 

Jr. 
John  S.  Kraabel 
Thomas  E.  Kraemer 
David  J.  Krai 
Keith  S.  Kramer 
Lynn  T.  Krause 
Frederick  A.  Krift,  II 
Richard  A.  Kruger 
Alan  S.  Kuentz 
John  H.  Kundts 
WUUam  C.  Kummert 
Daniel  G.  Kuttner 
John  V.  Kutys,  Jr. 
James  M.  Lagrone 
Ronald  S.  Lakatos 
Ray  B.  Lancaster 
Walter  N.  Lange 
Ralph  V.  Lannmg 
Edwin  P.  LaPlace 
Leslie  D.  Lapointe 
Thomas  A.  Larsen 
Steven  C.  Larson 
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Joseph  R.  Lauern  Jr. 

WUllam  L.  LaVallM 
Robert  P.  Law 
Kenneth  A.  Le«.  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Lelnewe- 

b«r 
Randall  L.  LemkB 
Robert  P  Leonartl 
Ronald  O.  Leonard 
John  H.  Lerueiir,  Jr. 
Michael  B.  Letk^an 
Kenneth  B.  LeVAn 
Wesley  J.  Leverldh 
Mark  A.  L«wlB     ' 
Thomas  E.  Lewlaj 
Thomas  J.  hex 
Herbert  E.  Ubbe^ 
John  U.  Llles,  Jr^ 
David  P.  Lines 
Gordon  B.  lApscj' 
Edward  L.  UtUe 
Henry  O.  UtUe.  Jr. 
Timothy  W.  Uewsllyn 
John  S.  Locke 
Stanley  D.  Lockhart 
Lincoln  C.  Loehr 
Norman  A.  Lofgren 
Lyle  K.  London,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Long,  J  r. 
Tarrant  H.  Lomac 
James  J.  Lorkowiikl 
PauVO.  Lortz 
Rlcha«4  A.  Loshbiiugh 
James  H.  Lowry 
John  M.  Lowry 
John  P.  Lucas 
Eric  W.  Ludwlg 
Walter  A.  Lunde,|Jr. 
Roy  A.  Lundeen 
David  Lung 
HoUls  E.  Lunsfoitl 
Jeffrey  J.  Lunste^d 
Robert  P.  Lynch 
Rustin  D.  Lynde 
Freddie  L.  Lynn,  |r 
Paul  C.  Lynskey 
Idark  J.  Lyons 
Stephen  P.  Lyons 
Joseph  B.  MacDoiiald 
Joseph  M.  MacDopald 
John  A.  MacEvoy 
Thomas  W.  MackJe.  Jr. 
Christopher  J. 

Madalo 
Joseph  H.  Magrui  ler, 

Jr. 
David  J.  Magyar 
Paul  V.  Male'r 
Alberts.  Makl.  Ji. 
Theodore  S.  Mala  • 

choskl,  Jr. 
Conrado  Mangapi  I,  Jr. 
John  T.  M&nhlre 
Douglas  G.  Markl<  ly 
Jay  H.  Martin 
Frederick  K.  Marlln 
John  W.  Martin,  U 
Raynaond  L.  Bdar^llo 
Keith  L.  Mazfleld 
Gregory  L.  Maxwell 
Paul  K.  Mayfleld   ! 
AUan  D.  McAIllst^ 
Paul  A.  McAllistej 
James  E.  McAvoy 
Lawrence  L.  McBe^,  Jr 
William  C.  McCa4iey 
Roger  W.  McClu: 
Ryan  J.  McComb: 
Steven  G.  McConteU 
Dennis  C.  McCori^lck 
James  M.  McCoy  T 
Timothy  J.  McCo» 
WUUam  McCue,  j}. 
Edward  T.  McCul|ar 
Francis  H.  McCuUbugb 

Ul  ] 

James  J.  McCulIo^igh 
Michael  O.  McCuQe 
John  J.  McDermott 
Thonxas  B.  McDer« 
mott,   HI 


John  A.  McDonald,  Jr. 

Martin  P.  McDon- 

ough,  Jr. 
Gary  B.  McBwen 
James  P  McFlllln,  Jr. 
Amos  A.  McGe« 
Willie  E.  McGee,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  McGrath 
Paul  D.  McGregor 
John  G.  Mclnnls 
Joseph  E.  McKay 
Charles  H.  McKeown 
Dana  B.  McKinney 
Andrew  P.  McKown 
James  L.  McLaughlin 
John  H.  McXiCes,  Jr. 
Charles  M.  McManuls 
Joseph  L.  McNamara 
Michael  T.  McNamara 
Dirk  L.  McNeely 
James  W.  McStay 
James  J.  McTlgue 
Howard  W.  Mead,  in 
Harry  E.  Melhaus,  Jr. 
William  G  Meldrum 
Joseph  E.  Melton 
Clarke  H.  Meredith 
Michael  R.  Mercer 
William  T.  Meshler 
Gary  L.  Metzger 
Roger  A.  Metz 
Charles  Metzger 
Robert  S.  Meyer 
James  D.  Michael 
George  H.  Mlhaly, 

Jr. 
Barry  K.  Miles 
Andrew  J.  Miller,  Jr. 
David  V.  MlUer 
James  P.  Miller 
John  B.  Miller 
John  P.  Miller 
Michael  L.  Miller 
Paul  W.  Miller 
Richard  S.  Miller,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Miller,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Miller 
Robert  W.  Miller,  Jr. 
Carl  E.  Mills 
Dawson  A.  Mills,  Jr. 
George  M.  Mllner 
Charles  F.  Mink 
David  S.  Mlnton 
Peter  A.  Misslln 
Charles  J.  Mlzejewskl, 

Jr. 
William  B.  Mogoey, 

Jr. 
Ian  J.  Molineauz 
Charles  E.  Monaghan, 

Jr. 
WUUam  C.  Monnln 
Harold  M.  Moore 
James  B.  Moore 
John  J.  C.  Moore, 

Jr. 
Keith  T.  Moore 
Richard  W.  Moore 
Thomas  R.  Moore 
James  W.  Moreland, 

UI 
Leroy  C.  Morgan 
Barry  L.  Morris 
Stephen  O.  Morris 
Orrln  D.  Moees 
Donald  A.  Motson 
Ronald  M.  Mrow- 

czynski 
Stephen  L.  Mueller 
Steven  Muhlhauser 
William  L.  Mulllca 
Michael  E.  Mulvaney 
William  M.  Murray 
Robert  D.  Murphy 
WUUam  A.  Musaer 
Robert  S.  Mutchler, 

in 

Steven  E.  Muzzo 
Dwlght  E.  Naset 
Bradford  V.  Navarro 


Terry  J.  Neely 
Jerry  S.  Nelbert 
Douglas  C.  Nellsson 
Irwin  H.  Nelson 
Richard  D.  Nette- 

shelm 
Walter  A.  Newport, 

in 
Paul  M.  Neylon 
Thomas  B.  Nichols 
Gerald  K.  Nlfontoff 
WUUam  J.  Nlssen 
Terry  R.  Nolan 
David  J.  Noland 
Richard  P.  Noll 
John  J.  Norkus,  Jr. 
Jerry  W.  North 
Chad  E.  Norton 
William  H.  O'Connor 
Ronald  S.  Odegard 
Robert  B.  O'Donnell 
Edward  P.  Offley 
Alan  L.  Offner 
Stephen  P.  OHara 
John  P.  03earn,  Jr. 
Michael  S.  O'Leary 
Edwin  H.  Oliver 
Charles  C.  Olsen,  Jr. 
Olav  V.  Olsen 
Dennis  O.  Olson 
Donald  C.  O'Meara 
John  O'Meara,  Jr. 
Richard  P.  O'NeUl 
Alan  M.  Oshlma 
Robert  E.  Ott 
Richard  A.  P.  Otto 
Sheldon  C.  Otto 
Donald  G.  Owen 
John  B.  Pace 
Edward  R.  Pacheck, 

Jr. 
George  K.  Page,  UI 
WUUam  W.  Park 
Walter  J.  Parker,  Jr. 
Stanley  J.  Patch,  Jr. 
Robert  Paul 
Gary  K.  Payne 
David  G.  Payte 
Robert  S.  Peck 
Kenneth  B.  Penney 
Steven  Perin 
Keith  M.  Perry 
John  J.  Peterman,  lU 
Karl  M.  Peterson 
Lloyd  W.  Peterson 
Philip  A.  Peterson 
Ronald  L.  PeverlU 
James  L.  Phelps 
Robert  G.  PhUUps, 

Jr. 
John  A.  Piccolo 
Roger  T.  Picquet 
Karl  K.  Pleragostinl 
Randall  L.  Pierce 
Richard  D.  Pierce 
Hal  W.  Pike 
Richard  D.  Plngel 
Lawrence  C.  Plro 
John  C.  Pitney 
Martin  E.  Plante 
Bruce  A.  Piatt 
Adrian  G.  Player 
James  B.  Plehal 
Charles  J.  Plovanich 
Allan  J.  Polachowshl 
David  A.  Poleskl 
Paul  H.  Porter 
James  C.  Poss 
Milton  E.  Potten,  Jr. 
David  L.  Powell 
Frank  L.  PoweU 
Robert  O.  Powderly 
PhlUlp  A.  Pratt 
John  W.  Preston 
Alexander  R. 

Prldmore 
Eugene  U.  Procopio, 

Jr. 
Gerald  H.  Prudom 
David  E.  Pnislecki 
Harry  M.  Pugb,  Jr. 


Stephen  C.  PulUam 
David  J.  Purkrabek 
Nornum  A.  Quandt 
Richard  A.  Qulnn 
Stephen  E.  Quinn 
James  C.  Radke 
Brenton  L.  Ramsey 
Phillip  O.  Ramsey 
Richard  P.  Randall 
Kerry  O.  Randel 
Gerald  P.  Rapftaport 
Alfred  A.  Rasmus 
Nicholas  R.  Rasmus- 
sen 
John  D.  Rausch 
David  G.  Rawlings 
Gerald  B.  Raynes 
Edward  P.  Rebennack 
James  H.  Rech 
WUUam  K.  Reld 
John  P.  Reed 
Joseph  A.  Rees,  III 
Geoffrey  K.  Renard 
John  M.  Renlroe,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Renuart 
Stanley  R.  Resinger 
George  6.  Rhodes 
WUlUm  A.  Rhoades 
Nicholas  I<.  Richards 
Richard  N,  Richards 
Thomas  R.  Richards 
George  R.  Rlckley 
Calvin  B.  Rldenhour 
Donald  E.  Rlebe 
Ross  A.  Riglar 
Denis  G.  RHey 
Stephen  E.  RUey 
John  G.  Rinker 
Robert  B.  Rltter 
Charles  S.  Rivers,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Robarts, 

III 
Gregory  N.  Robinson 
James  S.  Robinson 
Jeffrey  P.  Roby 
Joseph  J.  Rodriguez 
Keith  E.  RodweU 
James  G.  Rogers,  in 
Robert  W.  Rogers 
Carlos  D.  Rose 
Jeffrey  I.  Rosen 
Joel  H.  Boss 
Frederic  N.  Rounds 
Terrance  W.  Bounds 
Henry  M.  Rowett 
Michael  G.  Roy 
Dion  W.  Rumney 
James  A.  Runde 
Karl  J.  Runstrom 
Zblgnlew  T.  Rurak 
Ernest  C.  Rushing,  Jr. 
Scott  N.  RusseU 
Thomas  G.  Russell 
Lloyd  D.  Ruth,  Jr. 
David  L.  Rutherford 
Larry  W.  Ryan 
Michael  C.  Ryan 
Robeirt  J.  Ryan 
Ronald  E.  Rydel 
Alan  G.  Ryder 
Edward  C.  Sabatlnl 
WUUam  H.  Sadler,  m 
Marc  P.  Saltzman 
Lee  O.  Sanborn 
Paul  M.  Sanborn 
Kenneth  M.  Santoro 
Michael  J.  Saunders 
Richard  A.  Schafer 
John  M.  Scbardein 
Alexander  L.  Schlffel- 

bian 
Karl  P.  Schmidt,  Jr. 
William  B.  Schmidt 
Roger  J.  Schmidt 
Michael  K.  Schmltt 
Norman  F.  Scholes 
William  A.  Schreck, 

Jr. 
Phillip  W.  Schreiner 
Douglas  C.  Schultz, 

Jr. 


Michael  J.  Sehwaebe 
Bruce  A.  Schwan 
Kenneth  A.  Schweers 
&lc  C.  Scoredos 
WUUam  B.  Scott.  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Seaman 
Richard  A.  Searles 
David  L.  Sears 
Michael  R.  Sedmak 
Benjamin  R.  Sellers 
Michael  B.  Sellman 
Michael  D.  SerotU 
Patrick  O.  Seslar 
James  D.  Seymour 
Hubert  E.  Seymour, 

III 
Paul  P.  Schmltt 
Paul  L.  Shafer 
Terry  E.  Shaff 
FYank  X.  Shannon, 

in 

Daniel  Shaughnessy 
Edward  F.  Shaver 
Jeffrey  C.  Shaw 
Robert  L.  Shaw 
Michael  M.  Sheldon 
Thomas  L.  Shelton 
Scott  H.  Shepard 
Dennis  D.  Sheppard 
Peter  K.  Shields 
Gary  H.  Shirk 
Charles  C.  Shirley,  Jr. 
Kenneth  P.  Shrum 
Tommy  L.  Shubert 
Don  B.  Shuster,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Sefker 
Charles  M.  Slevert,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Sllvoso,  n 
Victor  A.  Simpson 
Francis  M.  Slri 
Robert  W.  Sitz 
David  L.  Skelton 
Patrick  B.  Sloan 
Wlnfleld  S.  Slocum, 

IV 
Jonathan  Smart 
Alan  C.  Smith 
Daniel  E.  Smith 
Dirk  M.  Smith 
Gregory  W.  Smith 
Jeffrey  M.  Smith 
John  H.  Smith 
Judson  L.  Smith,  Jr. 
Roger  W.  Smith 
Ronnie  W.  Smith 
Samuel  P.  Smith 
Steven  G.  Smith 
Thomas  M.  Smith 
Tracy  R.  Smith 
Dennis  A.  Snell 
Edwartl  M.  Sniffin 
Donald  E.  Snoddy 
Jack  R.  Bnyder 
John  J.  Solln 
Richard  B  SoUl 
Robert  A.  Songe 
James  B.  Sopur 
Richard  T.  SOsalla 
PhUip  E.  Souza,  n 
John  E.  Spencer 
Richard  A.  Spencer 
Monroe  A.  Spragu* 
Perry  E.  Sprague 
Gregory _^V.  Springer 
Richard  M.  Stanger 
Timothy  D.  Stanley 
Bruce  W.  Stanton 
Donald  R.  Stark 
Thomas  W.  Steffens 
Robert  D.  Sterusky 
Robert  J.  Stevens 
Timothy  L.  Stewart 
WUUam  D.  Stewart, 

Jr. 
Peter  E.  SUff 
Daniel  Stone 
Larry  C.  Strongoekl 
Robert  M.  Stallman 
Alan  J.  Stonewall 
Richard  L.  Stow 
Daniel  J.  St.  Peter 


James  H.  Suddeth,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Sujdak,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Sullivan 
Bruce  E.  Sundermann 
Henry  A.  Surpless 
Carl  P.  SuBong 
Robert  L.  Swain 
James  E.  Swanson 
John  R.  Swanson 
Perry  W.  Swanson 
David  D.  Swartling 
Howard  D.  Swingle 
William  O.  Bykes 
Stephen  J.  Szender 
Keitti  K.  Talmadge 
Michael  S.  Tate 
John  M.  Taylor 
Moses  Taylor,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Taylor 
Robert  B.  Taylor 
WUUam  Taylor 
Joel  R.  Terry 
Joseph  L.  Thlmes 
James  W.  Thomas 
Robert  P.  Thomas 
Bruce  E.  Thompson 
Charles  D.  Thompson 
John  N.  Thompson, 

Jr. 
Mark  M.  Thompson 
Robert  E.  Thompson 
Robert  W.  Thompson 
Dwayne  A.  Tleszen 
Charles  P.  Tipton 
Edmund  B.  Tltcomb, 

Jr. 
Steven  E.  Tltunlk 
Robert  L.  Todd 
WUllam  T.  Todd 
Carl  E.  Toft 
James  R.  Tomanelll 
Charles  M.  Toomey 
WUllam  H.  Torrence, 

Jr. 
Barry  D.  Toth 
George  W.  Tovrea 
John  H.  Townsend 
Michael  B.  Tralnor 
Gordon  W.  Trask,  n 
David  P.  Troup 
Daniel  S.  Truman 
Ace  L.  Tubbs,  Jr. 
James  A.  TuUer 
Harry  G.  Turner 
John  T.  Turner,  II 
James  L.  Tumlpseed, 

Jr. 
Kevin  M.  Twomey 
Samuel  D.  Updike 
Claude  Valles 
Dennis  J.  Vanbusklrk 
Martin  T.  Vander- 

berg 
Wayne  J.  VandersUce 
Carl  W.  Vernon 
Roger  S.  Vincent 
Frank  A.  Vlzzlnl 
George  T.  Vogt,  Jr. 
Richard  G.  Vollaro 
Joseph  B.  Vrbanclc 
Daniel  J.  Waldmann 
Henry  G.  Walker 
Wayne  A.  Walker 
WiUlam  H.  Walker, 

in 

Donn  C.  Walklet 
Laurence  L.  Wall 
James  Y.  Wallace,  in 
John  D.  WaUsce 
Michael  J.  Wallace 
James  M.  Walley,  Jr. 
Patrick  S.  Walsh 
Thomas  D.  Walt 
Robert   G.   Walton 
Stewart  W.  Walton 
Thomas  G.  Warner 
Clement  H.  Ward 
James  C.  WarrenfeUs 
Theodore  J.  Wathen 
John  M.  Watklns 
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Timothy  P.  Watrud 
Michael  A.  Watson 
Thomas  R.  Watson 
John  P.  Watters,  Jr. 
John  R.  Webb,  Jr. 
Donald   J.   Webep 
Robin  Y.  Weber 
Bruce  D.  Webster 
Michael  C.  Weln 
Michael  W.  Weir 
Albert  L.  Wellman, 

in 

David  M.  Wells 
Robert  R.  Wells 
Rodney  R.  Welsh 
Alvln  E.  Wendt 
Albert  B.  Wenzell, 

Jr. 
Clifford  C.  Webster, 

Jr. 
Albert  P.  Westerlund 

Jr. 
David  G.  Whall 
Thomas  P.  Wharton 

Jr. 
Roy  R.  Whiteside 
Roger  N.  Whlteway 
Marland   H.  Whit- 
man, Jr. 
David  M.  Whitney 
Joel  M.  Wlessler 
Michael  R.  WUcox 
John  P.  Wilkinson, 

Jr. 
James  P.  WlUey 
James  S.  WUliams 
John  P.  WlUlams 


Lawrence  J.  Wil- 
liams, Jr. 
William  R.   WllUam- 

son 
James  F.  WUson 
James  T.  Wilson 
Larry  D.  Wilson 
Phillip  H.  Wilson 
Robert  L.  Wilson,  Jr. 
WUUam  P.  Wllund 
Donald  L.  Wlnchell, 

Jr. 
Richard  B.  Wlndeguth 
Douglas  E.  Winters 
George  J.  Wolf 
Ralph  R.  Woodman, 

Jr. 
Millard  J.  Wooley 
Charles  W.  Woomer, 

in 
Crls  A.  Worley 
Stephen  D.  Wretlind 
James  C.  Wright 
Myles  E.  Wright 
Thomas  C.  Wyld 
Dan  R.  Young 
WUUam  D.  Young 
John  D.  Yoxtheimer 
Fort  A.  Zackary,  Jr. 
Mark  E.  Zenner 
WlUiam  L.  Zimmer- 
man 
Glenn  M.  Zlmny 
Dain  R.  Zinn 
Joseph  A.  Zogby 
Gregory  M.  Zorbach 
Donald  J.  Zurlnskl 


John  J:  Lineman 
Lonnle  P.  Lohmeyer 
Chester  C.  Longaker 
Cordell  P.  Longest 
Vincent  F.  Loof  t 
Arthur  W.  Ludwlg 
Steven  A.  Marshall 
Peter  W.  Martin 
Albert  L.  May 


The  following-named  (naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Steven  R.  Alexander  Maurice  F.  Fraun- 
Samuel  K.  Anderson  f  elder,  Jr. 

George  W.  Ashmore 
Richard  P.  Avila 
Warren  H.  Bancroft 
Howard  E.  Barr 
George  L.  Bass 
I>ennly  R.  Becker 
Ronald  E.  Becker 
Howard  L.  Birch,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Bishop 
James  J.  Blanchard 
Joseph  W.  Bogstad 
Prank  Bonacquistl, 

Jr. 
John  W.  Bonnett 
Robert  K.  Bostick 
Leroy  D.  Brevlg 
William  P.  Burdick 
Charles  J.  Capps,  Jr. 
Wayne  T.  Carey 
Wlteon  L.  Carmesm 
Kenneth  W.  CarroU 


Robert  A.  Fredricksen 
Robert  E.  Frick 
Benjamin  N.  Frith, 

III 
Joseph  C.  Fuellen- 

bach 
Dennis  L.  GagUardl 
Charles  A.  Giancola 
Robert  J.  Glannarts 
Gary  G.  Gobel 
Alan  L.  Gordon 
William  L.  Gragg 
Richard  D.  Graham 
Leon  C.  Green,  Jr. 
Gregory  D.  Greha- 

wlck 
Curtis  B.  Griffith 
Douglas  H.  Gubbs 
Edward  J.  Gunn 
Stephen  A.  Hackney 
Richard  W.  Halght 
David  A.  Harrsch 


Ignaclo  Castro,  Jr. 

Jobn  B.  Cavender.  in  Terry  C.  Hart 

James  E.  Chambless      John  M.  HarUing 

Thomas  H.  Chance 

Roy  C.  Christian 

Allan  F.  Clark 

Joe  P.  Colvln,  II 

Daniel  N.  Cote 

David  O.  Craddock 

James  C.  Culpepper 

Donald  L.  Ctunmings 

Gregory  J.  Czech 

James  N.  Daniels,  Jr. 

Robert  H.  Davis,  III 

James  R.  Denzlen 

Dennis  G.  Dobbins 

Terry  J.  Douglas 

Frederick  J.  Drum- 

mond 
James  C.  Dundas 
George  E.  DuvaU 
John  W.  Eaaon 


Bruce  M.  Hartmann 
Joseph  P.  Hoehn 
WUUam  B.  Hom- 

berger 
Ronnie  R.  Horton 
Keith  W.  Huiatt,  Jr. 
Allen  L.  Hurley 
Douglas  C.  Isely 
Michael  D.  Ishman 
Roger  C.  Jarman 
Charles  L.  Jeffries 
Don  M.  Johnson 
Robin  R.  Johnson 
Carter  A.  Jones 
David  L.  Jones 
Raymond  D.  Jones 
Robert  P.  Kail 
Steven  D.  Karpyak 
Gerald  A.  Kimble,  Jr. 


Bobble  G.  Edglngton  Roger  P.  Kline 
Sidney  L.  ErtckK»n         Jerome  0.  Landers 
Edward  J.  Flndrlck      Robert  E.  I^rock 


Franklin  T.  Ryan 
Paul  R.  Sanger 
WUllam  R.  Satak 
Kurtls  D.  Schroeder 
Rodney  C.  Schroeder 
Gary  H.  Scott 
Edward  M.  Schaefer 
Kenneth  W.  Shafer 
Douglas  W.  Shake 


David  G.  McCullough  Stephen  L.  Shelby 
George  T.  McKaige,      Michael  J   Shonyo 

Jr. 
Thomas  A.  McKcan 
Clinton  L.  Meek 


Robert  T.  Slmrll 
Jlmmle  D.  Skinner 
WlUiam  S.  Slover 


Charles  J.  Melchloris,  Peter  B.  Smith 


Jr. 


Charles  G.  Meyer 
Thomas  G.  Mlckett 
Jesse  I.  Mock,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  L.  Morrison 
Wesley  H.  Moore 
Thomas  P.  Mozlngo 
MUlard  W.  New,  Jr. 

Hartwlg  J.  Nichols  

Russell  K.  Nlngen,  Jr.  David  V.J"anner 
Roger  L.Owens 


Robert  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
Roy  C.  Smith 
Robert  L.  Spath 
George  C.  Spelman, 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Stewart 
William  R.  Stout 
Larry  M.  Sullivan 
James  P.  Sweet 


Paxil  W.  Paplneau 
John  M.  Parr 
Clarence  L.  Parsons 
Charles  C.  Peterson 
John  H.  Plnney 
Leroy  T.  Plttet 
Joseph  A.  Poliakon, 

Jr. 
John  M.  Powers 
John  E.  Provencal 
Donald  L.  Qulnn 
•David  B.  Ralns- 

berger 
Keith  C.  Reaves 
Laran  E.  Rhine 
Robert  P.  Rlesenmy, 

Jr. 
David  G.  RUey 
Donald  P.  Rlst 
Gary  R.  Roberts 
Ralph  R  Roggow 
Thomas  R.  Rohland 


Lyndon  T.  Terrell 
Vester  I.  Thacker,  Jr. 
Thomas  L.  Thomp- 
son 
Glenn  D.  Thomson 
Kurt  O.  E.  Tschaepe 
Douglas  K.  Turner 
Richard  M.  TJttlch 
Steven  A   Vaughan 
John  W.  Waddell 
Michael  P.  Waite 
Robert  W.  Walsh 
Ronald  L.  Welling 
GUbert  A.  Wtndt 
Richard  H.  Westtay 
WUUam  J.  Wheeler 
Thomas  E.  WUbrlcht 
David  P.  Wilson 
Freddie  R  WUson 
John  R.  Wilson 
Donald  A.  Wilt 
Donald  R.  Yockel 

«om«  «.  . —      David  A.  Zerblan 

Weldon  L.  Harper  (naval  enlisted  sclen- 
tlflc  education  program  candidate) ,  to  be  a 
permanent  Ueutenant  (Junior  ^«»«> •  ^^  ^| 
ilne  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

-James  V.  Sharp,  Naval  Reserve  officer,  to 
be  a  permanent  commander  and  a  temporary 
captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

•Frances  V.  Viola  in  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  com- 
mander and  a  temporary  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaUficatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
The  foUowing-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  In  the 
Medical  Corpe  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallficaUons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•••T"  James  Guzlk  'Donald  J.  Sass 
•Rufus  B.  Jennings,     •William  B.  Wright 

Jr.  _ 

•McWUllam  H.  Davis  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
The  follovrtng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Grady  G.  BarnweU,      'Leonard  K.  Lamb- 


•Walter  J.  Reynolds,    'GUbert  W.  Temple- 
Ill  toh 
'William  C.  Robert-     'John  P.  WaUh 

son,  Jr.  'Richard  Woodburn 

•Gregory  K.  Roduner   'John  A.  Yauch 
•Lee  A.  Sheffer  'Thomas  K.  Young 

'Douglass  L.  Stringer 

'Jon  A.  Walker  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Ernest  C.  Fletcher  •  Anton  K.  Lequlre 
'David  C.  Garre  'David  L.  Tagge 

•Robert  G.  Lamarche  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Ned  Naff  ah,  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

•Wayne  I.  Egger,  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer  W-4 
in  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

•Albert  W.  Hayward,  U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer to  be  a  permanent  commander  In  the 
Une  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  tlUe  10  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

•Walter  T.  Pryor,  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officer  to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant 
officer  W-3.  and  a  temporary  chief  warrant 
officer  W-4  in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Albert  A.  Groah,  temporary  chief  warrant 
officer  to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer W-3,  In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUovTing-named  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officers  to  be  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers    W-2,    in    the    Navy,    subject    to    the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Bouchlllon,  James  D. 
'Nowak,  John  P. 
•Sijersen,  Erick  J. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander,  Ui  the  staff  corps, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

SUPPLY    CORPS 


Jr. 

•Peter  W.  Brown 
'Samuel  B.  East 
'Warden  H.  Emory 
•John  V.  Perrazzano 


erty 

'Peter  A.  Lodewlck 
•William  A.  McGUl 
•John  B.  McMuUan, 

Jr. 


•Prank  E.  Forsthoefel  •Nicholas  R.  Mabry 


•David  A.  Gortner 
'Richard  G.  Greco 
•Charles  L.  Ham 


'Michael  P.  O'Brien 
'James  P.  O'Hara 
'Howard  G.  Prltham 


Anderson.  Floyd  R. 
Anderson,  Thomas 
AntoUnl,  Richard  C. 
Arendell,  Russell  W. 
Armstrong,  William 

G. 
Bailey.  Edwin  H. 
Baker.  Kenneth  D. 
Barber,  John  E. 
Barcus.  Charles  C. 
Baum.  Kenneth  A. 
Beal,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Beeman,  Bay  N.,  Jr. 
ISergman,  Richard  H. 
Bessenger.  Frank  L., 

Jr. 
Bingemer,  Charles  E. 
Bishop,  WlUiam  C. 
Blair.  Bryan  E. 
Bloxom.  Donald  A. 
Booth,  WUllam  L. 
Borders,  Deforrest,  Jr 
Bosworth,  Paul  R. 
Boyette,  James  B. 
Brand,  Herbert  P. 
Brennan,  Anthony  C. 
Bruton,  Lawrence  L. 
Burden,  David  G. 
Burns,  Reuben  D. 
Cairo.  Robert  F. 
CaUaghan,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Carlson,  John  O. 


Chlsm.  David  M. 
Christopherson, 

Duane  A. 
Clark.  Paul  D. 
Clark.  Richard  M. 
CoUette.  Royal  G.  C. 
Cook,  Bennle  W, 
Cook,  John  M. 
Cooper.  Robert  A. 
Cornett,  Kenneth  H. 
Cox.  Bobby  W. 
Cox,  Joseph  M. 
Crabtree.  William  H. 
Cramer,  James  R. 
Cull>ertson.  Morris  D. 
CuUen,  Donald  D. 
Dachman,  George  W. 
Demaio,  Robert  M. 
Dempsey,  Robert  J. 
Dent.  George  F. 
Desmarals,  Norman 

D. 
Dickinson.  Robert  A. 
Difllippo.  Angelo  E. 
Ditmore.  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Doersch.  Klrt  D. 
Dollna,  John  R. 
Dowllng,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Dropp,  Robert  A. 
Eason,  Etevid  G. 
Endzel,  Edward  W. 
Ervlne.  Donald  M. 
Farnsworth,  David  L. 
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Paul.  D»yld  C. 
Penwtek,  Charle«  L. 
Flckllng,  TliamM  N., 

Jr. 
ntBsUnmoiM,  Te4  R. 
Prancl«,  Tboauw  IC 
Prash«r,  Burton  |C., 

in 

Prazae,  Sammy  Cf. 
Frost,  Don  J. 
Gaiun,  Jacob  H. 
Oftnz,  James  O. 
Oartrell.  CecU  X. 
Oau,  Lawrence  G 
Gear.  James  R. 
Geary,  Rlcbard  Si 
Gentile,  Ronald  P. 
Glbfrled,  Charlea  P. 
GUlles.  Tearle  A. 
Goodman,  James  C, 

Jr. 
Gould.  George  A.„  III 
Gregorlcb,  Kenneth 

J-  ! 

Gregory,  Robert 

Jr. 
Guenther,  Richard  G 
Halderman,  Jerry  J. 
Harms,  Ralpb  J.,  Or. 
Hayes,  Alan  G.,  ji. 
Hayes.  Charles  wl 
Hellsaer.  James  C- 
Hennyr  William  B, 
Herberger,  Charlqs  E 
Hoffmann,  WUbuf  E. 

Jr. 
Huddleston,  Roy 
Htineycutt.  Herl 

K. 
Inman,  James  E. 
Isenbour,  Thi 
Jaap,  Joseph  D 
Jacroux,  Paul  E. 
Jarman,  CecU  A., 
Johnson,  Jerry  E. 
Johnson,  Paul  N. 
Jobnson,  Roy  L. 
Kee,  WUllam  D.,  J^ 
Keniy,  William  R. 
Klger,  Charles  R. 
Sipping,  Dan  G. 
Klrwan,  Kevin  C. 
Slttock,  Kenneth 
Klockow,  John  D. 
Kramer,  George  W . 
Krleg,  William  C. 
Kuopus,  Karl  J. 
Lavely,  lAwrence  ^ 
Lindberg,  Warren  ^ 
Llngenbrlng,  RobeH 

A. 
Llngle.  Terry  K. 
Lovett,  Heyward 

M.,  Jr. 
Mable.  Marshall  L 
Blaglnnlss,  Christo- 
pher M.,  Jr. 
Maguder,  Henry 

J.,  Jr. 
Mahelona,  George 

LP. 
Majors,  George  W., 
Marshall,  Clyde  M 
Matals,  Joseph  A. 
McClanahan.  Jobi 

P.,  Jr. 
McClurUn,  David  fe. 
McGee,  Bernard  J. 
McGee.  William  C, 
McGrath,  Joseph 
G.,  Jr, 


Jr. 


McKennji,  Theodore 
R. 

McWhorter,  Roy  G. 

Uedlln.  James  W. 

Melnlnger,  WlUard  R. 

MlkUeson,  Jerry  D. 

Miles,  Darrell  R. 

Mitchell,  Willis  A. 

Mitchell,  WlUUm  J. 

Monza,  Joseph  D. 

Moore,  James  C  Jr. 

Moore,  Robert  M. 

Morgart,  James  A. 

Moroney,  Charles  B. 

Moscoe,  Donald  E. 

Muenster,  WUllam  S. 

Murphy,  Henry  T.,  Jr. 

Nlssalke,  Alan  J. 

Nopper,  Donald  N. 

Osmon,  Robert  E. 

Parker,  Jlmmie  R. 

Paskowltz,  Selwyn  S. 

PasKly,  Alexander 
K.,  Jr. 

Perclfleld,  WUllam  L. 

Peters,  Richard  D. 

Pierce.  William  L. 

Piper,  James  T.,  Jr. 

Pool.  Harold  A. 

Prehodka,  Theodore 
H. 

Prest,  Robert  P.,  H 

Reavls.  Peter  A.,  Jr. 

Rech,  Charles  L. 

Reeves.  Malcolm  C,  II 

Reuscher,  Edward  J. 

Rlddell,  WUllam  B. 

Robinson,  James  E. 

Rush,  Spencer 

Russell.  Scott  C. 

Saldak.  Paul  A. 

Sauer,  Gary  O. 

Scaramozzlno, 
Emanuel 

Schlenker,  Robert  L. 

Schroeder,  James  A. 

Schuerman.  John  E. 
Selgelld,  Larry  C. 
Severance,  George  G. 
Shughart,  James  N. 
Slmcox,  John  D. 
Simmons,  Charles  J. 
Simon,  Jack  E. 
Smith,  Charles  T. 
Solcxnon.  John  H. 
Spage.  BasU  A. 
Spratt,  Thomas  J. 
Stevens,  Steven  K. 
Stewart,  Robert  B. 
StlgUano.  Carmen  N. 
StUgebouer.  Larry  R. 
Strain.  Oscar  R..  Jr. 
Swanson,  John  L. 
Talbot,  Patrick  J..  Jr. 
Trlbble.  Arthur  8. 
Vandoren.  Harry  K. 
Vanhouten.  George 

W. 
Vanpatten.  David  G. 
Waller,  Billy  G. 
WalBh.  Martin  J. 
Weatherson.  Harvey 

D. 
Weaver,  Milton  W. 
Wild,  Thomas  R. 
Williams.  Wayne  M. 
Wlthrow,  Edward  W.. 

Jr. 
Ylm,  Calvin  K. 
Young,  Adrian  R. 


UIVIL   KNOXmXB   COBPS 


CHA  njkIN    CORPS 


Bowes.  David,  Jr. 
Campben,  Eli  H.,  J^. 
CarroU.  Richard  P^ 
CoUlns,  John  M..  qi 
Prazler.  Joseph  R. 
Grubbs.  Roy  D. 
HoUand.  KiUan  T. 
Loughman.  Kenn«fh 

M. 
Mayou,  Robert  L. 


Nolan.  John  J. 
Oregon,  Hugh  H. 
Perdew,  James  R. 
Purdham,  Aldon  E. 
Roberts,  Malcome  H. 
Roswog,  Paul  B. 
Toner.  Edward  R. 
WlUard,  MelvlUe  F., 
Jr. 


Arcunl,  Albert  A. 
Bell.  Warren  M. 
Bonham,  Paul  W..  Jr. 
Brewster,  WllUam  L. 
Brlselden.  Don  J. 
Butler,  David  B. 
Cameron,  James  J. 
Carrlcato,  Michael  J. 
Clocca.  Michael  A. 
Davis,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Doebler,  James  C. 
Eber.  Richard  D. 
Edelson,  Bruce  H. 
Ellis,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
Palk,  Norman  D. 
Permo,  Louis  A.,  Jr. 
Forney,  David  L. 
Prankel,  John  A. 
Frazier,  WlUiam  P. 
Greenwald,  James  M. 
Hayes,  Robert  C. 
Hazucha,  Paul  C. 
Hendrlck,  Larry  F. 
Johnson.  Wayne  E. 
Jones,  Robert  S. 
Kintz,  John  A. 
Klein,  Eugene  R. 
Lewis,  Herbert  H.,  Jr. 

JTTDOE    ADVOCATB 

Brant,  Klrby  E. 
Campbell,  Hugh  D. 
Cronln,  George  F.,  Jr. 
Donate,  Dan,  Jr. 
Oormley,  Matthew  J., 

in 

Krleger,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
Pichinson,  Donald  J. 


Marts,  George  A. 
MaskeU.  Charlea  M. 
McGee,  George  D. 
Mehlhom.  Peter  F. 
OtU.  PhUlp  S.,  Jr. 
Parker,  Robert  D. 
Peechatka,  Parley 
Poole,  Arthur  S.,  Jr. 
Porter,  Michael  D. 
Prather,  James  T. 
Purlnton,  Lucian  B., 
.    n 

Reynolds,  Ralph  R. 
Rinnert,  Henry  J. 
Robinson,  George  S., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Myron  E.,  Jr. 
Stangl,  Herbert  E.  A. 
Ster,  John  W. 
Strode,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Strong,  Samuel  O.,  Jr. 
Truesdell,  Richard  C. 
Tucker,  Tracy  C. 
VasUik,  Kenneth  J. 
Vaughn,  Kenneth  A. 
Vogel,  Lawrence  W. 
Weir,  Charles  E..  Jr. 

GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Schneider,  Warren 

A.,  Jr. 
Transeau,  Alvln  8. 
Vanderlugt.  Robert 

W. 
Warwick,  Howard  R., 
Jr. 


DKNTAL    CORPS 


Albright,  Jimmy  E. 
Alexander,  Roger  E. 
Allen,  John  M. 
Andrzejewskl,  David 

A. 
Barron,  Don  M. 
Blake,  James  H. 
Bran  ham.  Gerald  B. 
Bryant.  Frederic  8. 
Buchholtz,  William  J. 
Burk.  Jlmmie  L..  Jr. 
Cash.  Allan  H.,  Jr. 
Crowell,  Nelson  T. 
Dertlnger,  John  A. 
Fields,  Marion  3..  Jr. 
Foster,  Dennic  C. 
Foster,  George  8. 
Gardner,  Donald  R. 
Grace,  Edward  G.,  Jr. 
Hillenbrand,  Dennis 

O. 
Hunter,  Thomas  A. 
Isaacs,  Jerome  E. 
Kobes,  Peter 


Koenics,  Joseph  F. 
Kosobud,  William  O. 
Lawton.  Robert  A. 
Llneberger,  Luther  T. 
Magers,  Stephen  M., 

Jr. 
McCallum,  William  C. 
Mincey,  David  L. 
Newell,  Thomas  J., 

in 
Roberts,  William  W. 
Ross,  George  R. 
Schlff,  Jon  E. 
Seek,  Dale  W. 
Shaf er,  Robert  T. 
Sharrow,  Barry  E. 
Shelton,  James  D. 
Smith,  Maurice  M. 
Thetford,  Oris  H. 
Thompson,  David  H. 
Walker,  Jon  A. 
Whittaker.  James  F. 
Wilson,  Noel  C,  Jr. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 


Acord.  Loren  D. 
Bacon,  Norman  F.,  3r. 
Bogdan,  Raymond  R. 
Cicero,  Joseph  D. 
Cooper,  Mac  L. 
Craig,  Donald  R. 
Dalns.  Clarence  A. 
Darr,  Kenneth  L. 
Desplegler,  Gary  D. 
Doll,  Richard  E. 
Erile.  James  R. 
Foster,  Harlan  D. 
Furry,  Donald  E. 
Gamer,  Howard  E. 
Grlce,  Ruddle  L. 
Hagstrom,  Verne  W, 
Henderson,  Jack  T. 
Holcombe,  James  E., 

Jr. 
Horrlgan,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Kenlon,  Robert  R. 
Kennedy,  Robert  S. 

NTTRSK   CORPS 

Banks,  Audrey  E.  Chlbas,  Prances  P. 

Barbarick,  Donna  L.      Dunham,  Carla  R. 
Campagna,  Ann  K.       Bmal,  Janice  A. 


Levandowski,  Thad- 

deus  P. 
Lovin.  Aubin  H. 
Metcalf,  Lawrence  P. 
Moran,  Robert  F. 
Mulrennan,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Neill.  George  S. 
Parrlsh,  William  R. 
Ray,  Paul  T. 
Reid.  Donald  H. 
Robertson,  James  M. 
Ruppe,  James  R. 
Scott,  Jlmmie  D. 
Scrom,  Earle  B. 
Smith,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Jewel  T. 
Smith,  Robert  D. 
Stalnaker.  Mervln  L. 
Steinberg,  Aaron 
Weems,  Bailey  E. 


Frawley,  Shirley  M. 
Grey,  FUomena  L. 
Johnston,  Georgia  F. 
Koza,  Kathryn  K. 
Kozare,  Carol  A. 
Lockwood,  Lavon  R. 
Lulsa,  Caroline  M. 
Majak,  Patricia  L. 
Mclntyre,  Joan 


Mills,  Arlene  E, 
Moyer,  AUce  A. 
Olson,  Loa  Q. 
Purlnton,  Ruth  E. 
Shaw,  Patricia  P. 
Sommer,  Irene  O. 
Sovich,  Patricia  A. 
Spencer,  Peggy  R. 
Stammer.  M.  Ellen 


McLaughlin,  tfargaret  Strange,  Rita  B. 

I.  Weitzel,  Elizabeth  H. 

Miller,  Barbara  E.  Williams,  Betty  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  in  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

8VPPLT   CORPS 


Adelgren,  Paul  W. 
Artherbolt,  Michael 

L. 
Attanaslo,  Joseph  V., 

Jr. 
Auerbach,  Robert  C. 
Baker,  WUllam  J. 
Becker,  Barry  A. 
Beebe,  Donald  E. 
Bennett,  Robert  B. 
Berzlns,  Alvars  T. 
Bishop,  Henry  H.,  n 
Bleakley,  WUllam  P. 
Borchardt,  Paul  D. 
Brainerd,  Robert  P.. 

Jr. 
Brewer,  James  O. 
Brush,  WlUiam  E. 
Burley,  Prank  I.,  Jr. 
Burrls,  Gary  M. 
Byrne,  Allan  C,  Jr. 
Cain,  John  M. 
Carroll,  James  M. 
Cheney,  James  C. 
Chlomento,  Thomas 

v.,  Jr. 
Claar,  Robert  C. 
Clark,  Craig  W. 
Clark,  Gerald  D. 
Cosgrove,  Patrick  M. 
Davies,  David  A. 
Davis,  Joseph  M. 
Douglas,  Bruce  L. 
Eager,  Donald  R. 
Eaton,  Roy  W.,  Jr. 
Eichmann,  Fred  C. 
Fabry,  Steven  E. 
Pine,  Everett  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Preston  H. 
Fleurlet,  Edwin  R. 
Foley,  James  W. 
Free,  WUUam  T.,  Jr. 
Freeman,  James  K. 
Fulkes,  Duane  S. 
Fuller,  John  A. 
Fyfe,  John  K.,  Jr. 
Oamel.  Don  M. 
Garber,  Charles  S.,  Jr. 
Glardlna.  Joseph  A. 
Gidiere.  PhiUp  8.,  Jr. 
OUbertson.  Richard 

E. 
Glace,  Kenneth  W., 

Jr. 
Glover,  Nicholas  W. 
Golden,  James  E. 
Gordon.  Jeffrey  L. 
Qosnell,  Robert  A. 
Groves,  Floyd  A. 
Oulld,  Thomas  A. 
Hall.  David  W. 
Hancock.  Charles  M. 
HarreU.  WUUam  H. 
Hatfield,  James  E. 
Hegenbart,  Joseph  J. 
Henderson,  Ronald 

R. 
Hiltbrand.  Jon  H. 
HoUaud,  Donald  R. 
Humphrey,  Charles 

B. 
Jackson,  Alfred  C, 

m 
James,  WlUiam  B. 


Johns,  Anthony  W. 

Johnson,  Larry  E. 

Jordan,  Douglas  8. 

Kasdorf ,  John  C. 

Kauffman,  David  C. 

Keenan.  James  C. 

Keeney.  Gerald  P. 

Kelser.  Edward  L. 

Kennedy,  Hunter  L. 

Kieman,  Ralph  J. 

Klncaid,  Bruce  D. 

King,  Lawrence  A. 

Kitch,  WUUam  C. 

Kleckley,  Frederick 
N.,  Jr. 

Kohl,  Jack  E.,  Jr. 

Kohlmann,  John  T. 

Krause,  Ben  A. 

Laakso,  Larry  B. 

Lamm.  David  V. 

Larson.  Robert  J. 

Leise,  Lawrence  M. 

Lerner,  Kenneth  W. 

Lessa.  Joseph  G..  Jr. 

Lewers.  Freddie  R. 

Lewis,  Richard  E. 

Lovett,  Stephen  M. 

Lund,  Larry  T. 

Lycett,  Roy  G. 

Madrll,  Richard  J. 

Margeson,  John  T. 

Marlln,  Frederick 
R.,  Jr. 

MarshaU,  Terry  L. 

Martelle,  Joseph  R.. 
Jr. 

Martin,  Craig  H. 

Martin,  Kenneth  E. 

Martin.  Patrick  E. 

Martini  Royal  S. 

Marx,  Gerald  E. 
Mason,  Theodore  W. 
Mayer,  Carl  M. 
McCaffrey,  Edward 

B.,  Jr. 
McCosco,  Charles  F. 
McKechnle,  Arnold 

W.,  Jr. 
McLaughUn,  Michael 

J.,  Jr. 
McNabnay,  James  R. 
Meehan,  Clement  T., 

Jr. 
Metzger.  Douglas  P. 
Meyer.  Fred  L. 
Mlnard,  Alan  L. 
Molr.  Ronald  L. 
Molse.  Richard  W. 
MollBhiis,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Monahan,  Frank  J. 
Moore,  Thomas  J. 
Muir,  Brian  E. 
Muller,  Anthony  R. 
Nelson,  Ronald  C. 
Neutze.  Dennis  R. 
Newton.  George  E. 
Novak,  Wayne  F. 
O'ConneU,  Daniel  P. 
Okurowski,  Leon  P., 

Jr. 
Patt,  Ira  F. 
Paul,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Paulson,  John  J. 
Peddlcord,  James  L. 
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Pelfler,  Robert  H. 
Perkeraon.  John  A., 

Jr. 
Pope,  Geoffrey  W. 
Price.  Donald  E. 
pulllam,  Nelson  B. 
Bloe,  Frank  W.,  Jr. 
Bock,  William  J. 
Sanders,  Donald  G. 
Sarver,  Gordon  J. 
Schandel.  George  W. 
Schmahl,  John  A. 
Schmidt,  Todd  W. 
Schooley,  Robert  A. 
Schreler,  Russell  J., 

Jr. 
Schutte.  Robert  J. 
Schwartz.  Robert  G., 

Jr. 
Schweitz,  James  J., 

Jr. 
Seufer,  Stephen  J. 
Sheffo,  Donald  G. 
Shirley,  Joseph  G. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith,  Roger  J. 
Squire,  Stanley  R. 
Stalnaker,  Delbert  K. 
Stanford,  WllUam  A. 
Staubach,  Roger  T. 
Stawltz,  William  E. 
Strack,  Beetem  H.,  Jr 
Sweaney,  Stephen  E. 
Swenson,  Donald  W. 


Thompson,  Fred  C, 

Jr. 
Trlmpert,  E\igene  C. 
Turner,  Harry  L.,  H 
Valenty,  Patrick  P., 

Jr. 
Vanhaaren,  Gary  G. 
Vanrooy,  Lester  A., 

Jr. 
Vargo,  Joseph  F. 
Vlgrass,  David  H. 
Waldron,  Andrew  J., 

Jr. 
Walton,  WUUam  H., 

Jr. 
Warmlngton,  Allen  R. 
Watts,  James  T. 
Westbrook,  Charles  S. 
Whit*,  Gordon  R.,  Jr. 
Wiese,  Robert  D. 
WUes,  Clarence  D. 
Williams,  Gary  D. 
WUliams,  Patrick  D. 
Wilson,  Charles  A. 
Wlnget,  William  P. 
Winkler,  Richard  A. 
Wise,  Clinton  E. 
Wlthington,  Richard 

B. 
Wright,  Harry  N. 
Zlegler,  Lee  A. 
Zimmerman,  James 

H. 
Zitzewitz,  Robert  F. 


PucUe.Eugene  P. 
Gagen,  Robert  E. 
Oant,  James  B. 
Gottsman,  John  J. 
Grover,  William  B. 
Harada,  Theodore  I. 
Henrlck,  Joseph  W. 
Hopper,  Mark  A. 
Hubbard,  James  D. 
Johnson,  William  E. 
Kelley,  Timothy  C. 
Kopecky,  William  P. 
Krebs,  Gary  L. 
Long,  Noah  H.,  Jr. 
Macdermott,  John  T. 
Meeks,  Kenneth  W. 
Mler,  Rot)ert  E. 
Miller,  Roberts,  Jr. 
Ortenstone,  Ronald  B 
Peters,  Thomas  J. 
Phillip,  Jary  J. 


PlosUa,  Thomas  W. 
Poythress,  PhlUp  L. 
Began,  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Bosenqulst,  Max  L. 
Schlestnger,  Francis 

D. 
Scott,  Patrick,  m 
Smith,  WUUam  V. 
Susswein,  Harvey  I. 
Taylor,  Ernest  T. 
Thurner,  L«e  F.,  Jr. 
Thurston,  Benjamin 

E. 
Vlzza,  WUUam  K. 
Walters,  Victor  Y. 
Weston,  James  E. 
Wood,  JcAnF. 
WoodhuU,  Roger  L  , 

Jr. 
Zabor,  William  F. 


JTTDCE    ADVOCATE   GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Relsch,  Richard  J. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 


Cim.  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Arlko,  John  G.,  Jr. 
Bogert,  Richard  P. 
Brown,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Cain,  James  R.,  in 
Clare,  Joseph  F. 
Coley,  Gordon  B. 
Conroy,  John  P. 
Cook,  Roy  H.,  m 


Corcoran,  Anthony  E. 
Covington,  WUUam  L. 
Crowe,  Jerry  D. 
Cugowski,  Ralph  M. 
Dtunes,  Thomas  A. 
Dodson,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Donnelly.  WUUam  P. 
Etaory,  Bruce  B. 


Arnold,  Leroy  E. 
Ashburn,  James  H. 
Baker.  George  F. 
Barbee,  Benjamlne 

D.,  Jr. 
BarnhlU,  Russell  W. 
Bell,  Gerald  M. 
Belter,  Lyle  E. 
BlEUiton.  James  R. 
Bobola,  Edward 
]%tidf  ord.  Dale  E. 
Bruhn,  John  E. 
Butler,  Raymond  A., 

Sr. 
Carpenter,  Gordon  L. 
Charland,  Normand  L 
Closson,  David  E. 
Coleman,  Robert  C. 
Cooper,  Purman  K. 


Cote,  Robert  R. 
Crumbley,  Thomas  N. 
Cunningham,  Orlln  E. 
Curran,  Raymond  M. 
David,  Dennis  D. 
Davis,  Donald  M. 
Davis,  Donald  R. 
Dodson,  Jerrold  H. 
Evans,  Patricia  R. 
Fisher,  Stephen  T. 
Franklin,  Doxiglas  W. 
Goodhartt,  WlUiam 

B. 
Graham,  James  H. 
Greear,  John  F.,  IH 
.  Gutshall,  Richard  B., 

Jr. 
Hamas,  Michael.  Jr. 


Hammoos,  Johnnie 

D.,Jr. 
Hansel,  George  J. 
Hayes,  Charles  H. 
Hays,  Elwln  J. 
Hazelton.  Terrlal  L. 
Hickey.  Myron  J. 
HUl,  Charles  B. 
Hmel,  Leonard  J. 
Hoetetler,  Melvin  G. 
Hurder,  Richard  J. 
Jeffs,  Robert  A.  A. 
Julius,  Leonard  J. 
King.  Glen  M. 
King,  wmiam  G. 
Loos,  Ernest  J. 
Ludwlg,  WlUiam  C. 
Maas,  John  A. 
Maassen,  Leland  R. 
Mann,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Markley,  Edward  G. 
Martin.  Donald  G. 
Mathewson,  Gordon 

W. 
McDonald.  John  L. 
McGrath,  William  P 
Medlock.  Thomas  P. 
Mllllken,  Paul  R. 
Mincer,  Arvln  A. 
Moore,  Leonard  L. 
Moore,  Patrick  H. 
Murray,  John  L. 
NacreUl,  Walter  A. 
Narut,  Thomas  E. 


Newman,  Reginald  E. 
Owens,  Kenneth  L. 
Potter,  Duane  E. 
Price,  Darrell  L. 
Rauach,  Jack  L. 
Raymond,  Lawrence 

F. 
Reynolds,  Blchard  D. 
Reyeen,  Richard  H. 
Rice,  Edward  A,  Jr. 
Riley,  Michael  T. 
Robinson,  Ralph  E. 
Sander,  Dale  F. 
Schlegel,  Elvin  L.,  Jr. 
SchroU,  JohnE. 
Sherwood,  Walter  O. 
Sides,  Alfred  L. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Bobert  E. 
Snow,  Kenneth  8.,  Jr. 
Spencer.  Robert  F. 
Sperry,  Douglas  R. 
Stewart.  Gene  N. 
Taylor,  Lloyd  C,  Jr. 
Thome,  Carl  D. 
Thorson,  Donald  D. 
Thrall,  Allen  M. 
Turco.  Ronald  P. 
Wain,  WlUiam  E. 
Watko.  Laurence  P. 
Wilson,  Everett  L. 
Wolff.  Lavern  V. 
WooU.  Earl  R. 


NURSE    CORPS 

Nye.  Margaret  C.  ~ 

Peace,  Shirley  A. 

Snider,  Stephen  E. 

Kathleen  A.  Hammel,  Supply  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

( • )  Indicates  appointments  Issued  at 
interim. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

January  16.  1969. 
I   hereby    designate    the   Honorable    Carl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 

John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT  assumed  the  Chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 


heaven — this  bread  which  alone  can  sat- 
isfy our  spiritual  himger. 

Our  Father,  we  invoke  Thy  blessings 
upon  this  House.  Impart  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment to  these  men  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment. Protect  our  leaders  from  harm, 
and  grant  us  the  grace  to  live  as  the 
grateful  recipients  of  Thy  divine  bless- 
ings. In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


85-874,  appointed  Mr.  Yarborouch  as 
a  member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  National  Cultural  Center  Board. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Harper  Sharmon,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Dothan,  Ala.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  Grod,  our  Father,  we  thsuik 
Thee  for  the  sunshine  that  reminds  us 
that  Jesus  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  stars  that  remind  us  that  Jesus 
is  the  bright  and  morning  star. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  rain  that  re- 
minds us  Jesus  is  the  living  water  and 
the  water  of  life  that  alone  can  quench 
our  spiritual  thirst. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  food  we  eat 
that  reminds  us  Jesus  is  the  bread  of 
life,  the  living  bread  come  down  from 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geis- 
ler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  10.  An  act  to  Increase  the  per  an- 
num rate  of  compensation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OP  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERTAIN  COM- 
MITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-4)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  96), 
authorizing  payment  of  compensation 
for  certain  committee  employees,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  96 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  f  imd  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  compensation  for  services  performed 
during  the  period  beginning  January  3,  1969, 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  February  28,  1969, 
by  each  person  (1)  who,  on  January  2,  1969. 
was  employed  by  a  standing  committee  or 
any  select  committee  of  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress and  whose  salary  was  paid  under  au- 
thority of  a  House  resolution  adopted  during 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  and  (2)  who  is  cer- 
tified by  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committee  as  performing  such  services  for 
such  committee  during  such  period.  Such 
compensation  shaU  be  paid  such  person  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
on  January  2,  1969. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


THE  RKVEREND  HARPER  SHANNON 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend   his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  »  great  privilege  for  me 
to  Invite  a  friend  of  mine,  the  Reverend 
Harper  Shannon,  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  to 
open  the  Hous*  with  a  prayer  this 
morning.  J 

Dr.  Shannon  ^as  been  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Dothan  for  the 
past  7  years.  This  is  a  big  church,  with 
3.200  mcmbersliip.  Hi  is  a  graduate  of 
Southern  Baptidt  Seminary  In  Louis- 
ville and  was  a  classmate  of  our  col- 
league. John  Bucsianan,  of  Birmingham. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  prayer. 

Mr.   BUCHANAN.   Mr.  Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
.  Mr..AI'n3REW3  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gtntleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  In  welcoming  to  this  Cham- 
ber Dr.  Sliannon  and  in  expressing  my 
appreciation  for  his  leadership  in  our 
State  and  as  a  church  member  through 
these  years.  ' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


ARRANGEMENTS  BY  INAUGURAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  INAUGURATION 
DAY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  Bt.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  fi>r  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  announcement  on  behalf  of  the 
dlstingiilshed  Spenker.  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  ^nd  myself  as  mraibers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In- 
augiiral  Committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  informed  by  the  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee that  there  will  be  delivered  to  each 
Member  of  the  ^ouse  today  or  tomor- 
row a  packet  containing  tickets  for  free 
admission  as  f ollojws : 

First.  Two  tickets  to  the  parade  stands 
In  front  of  the  White  House.  These  are 
not  transferable.  > 

Second.  One  pa^s  for  admission  to  the 
distinguished  laiiles'  reception,  two 
passes  to  the  Gotemors'  reception,  and 
two  passes  to  the  Vice  President's  recep- 
tion. 

May  I  add  one  other  comment  with 
reference  to  tran^x)rtation.  There  is  ex- 
tremely Umited  parking  at  the  Ellipse.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
Members  from  tHe  Capitol  Grounds  to 
the  parade  stands  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  we  have  arranged  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
provide  buses,  sefen  in  number,  which 
will  shuttle  back  and  forth  from  the 
Capitol  Grounds  to  the  White  House  for 
the  benefit  and  use  of  the  Members  and 
their  wives.  There  will  be  sufficient  buses 


available  after  the  ceremonies  in  front 
of  the  Capitol  for  the  swearing  in  cere- 
monies which  will  be  available  to  all 
Members  amd  their  wives  prior  to,  dur- 
ing, and  subsequent  to  the  parade. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  CRISIS 
REQUIRES  PROMPT  ACmON 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  law  and  tradition  dictate 
that  every  veteran  of  our  Armed  Forces 
be  eligible  for  burial  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery. Yet,  over  the  past  10  years,  increas- 
ing shortages  of  available  national  burial 
space  have  arisen. 

Since  1966,  uncommitted  gravesites  at 
seven  national  cemeteries  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  according  to  Army  esti- 
mates given  a  few  years  ago  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  hearing,  an- 
other 21  national  cemeteries  will  become 
inactive  over  the  coming  decade. 

Government  policy  restricting  expan- 
sion of  national  cemetery  space  dates 
back  to  the  late  1950's;  in  turn,  the  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations have  opposed  legislation  dealing 
with  cemetery  expansion.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Defense  Department  says  its  policy 
regarding  national  cemeteries  is  for  the 
most  part,  to  fill  them  up  and  then  go 
out  of  business. 

Even  the  minute  expansions  approved 
in  1967  for  five  national  cemeteries — in- 
cluding what  was  then  the  only  two  o[>en 
cemeteries  in  California — have  not  taken 
place.  The  result  was  the  closing  down  of 
both  California  national  cemeteries,  one 
in  San  Diego,  the  other  in  San  Francisco. 
Now,  there  are  no  available  gravesites 
in  all  of  California — in  a  State  which 
holds  well  over  10  percent  of  all  veterans 
in  the  country.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
alone,  there  are  more  than  1.7  million 
veterans — which  is  greater  than  the  total 
number  of  veterans  living  in  every  other 
State  except  New  York — but  there  is  no 
national  cemetery  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Earlier  this  week,  I  reintroduced 
my  bill  to  establish  a  national  veterans 
cemetery  In  Los  Angeles  County. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced establishment  of  a  new  group 
which  would  undertake  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  all  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
grams. That  group,  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Advisory  Commission,  made  known  its 
findings  and  recommendations  In  a  re- 
port issued  last  March.  On  the  national 
cemeteries  issue,  the  Commission  pro- 
posed: 

First.  That  the  entire  Federal  ceme- 
tery fimctlon.  with  exception  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  cemeteries,  be 
reassigned  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; 

Second.  That,  without  delay,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  conduct 
a  study  on  methcxls  of  providing  burial 
grounds  for  all  veterans  convenient  to 
their  homes; 

Third.  That  the  Administrator  estab- 
lish criteria  for  eligibility  for  burial  In 
the  Federal  cemetery  system; 


Fourth.  That  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery be  reopened  to  all  eligible  veter- 
ans until  it  Is  completely  filled; 

Fifth.  That  the  burial  allowance  for 
veterans  be  increased  to  $400,  $100  of 
which  shall  be  reserved  for  payment  to- 
ward a  graveslte  for  those  not  burled  in 
national  cemeteries;  and 

Sixth.  That  the  burial  allowance  not 
be  denied  to  any  veteran  because  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  burial  or  death 
benefit,  public  or  private. 

I  endorse  all  these  recommendations 
by  the  Commission;  indeed,  I  feel  that 
some  provisions  could  even  be  strength- 
ened. Now,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  act  to 
implement  these  recommendations. 

As  a  first  step,  I  am  reintroducing  my 
bill  to  establish  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration a  national  veterans'  ceme- 
tery system.  Already,  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  jurisdiction  over 
national  cemeteries  was  shifted  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  current 
session  is  the  appropriate  time  to  put  our 
national  cemeteries  under  the  agency  to 
which  they  rightfully  belong — the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 


VOTE  FOR  18-YEAR-OLDS 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  a  copy  of  a  joint 
resolution.) 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  deserves  priority  consideration 
by  this  Congress. 

I  have  today  Introduced  this  amend- 
ment. House  Joint  Resolution  260.  My 
desire  to  extend  the  franchise  to  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  is 
a  reflection  of  my  confidence  In  their 
education  and  maturity. 

Our  educational  system  prepares  young 
people  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of 
full  citizenship.  And  the  length  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  education  has  been 
greatly  improved.  In  1920  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  high-school-age  popula- 
tion were  in  high  school  and  only  17 
percent  graduated.  Today  more  than  85 
percent  of  that  age  group  are  in  high 
school  and  75  percent  are  graduating. 

Besides  being  equipped  by  their  educa- 
tion, young  people  today  are  prepared 
for  full  citizenship  by  the  responsibilities 
they  already  bear.  More  than  6  million 
people  under  21  work  and  pay  taxes. 
More  than  3  million  people  under  21  are 
married.  Today  by  age  21  more  than  half 
of  the  women  and  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  men  in  our  coimtry  are  married. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  marriage  is  a 
qualification  for  voting  Itself.  But  allow- 
ing young  people  to  marry  does  reflect 
our  confidence  that  they  possess  the  ma- 
turity to  raise  children,  to  buy  or  rent  a 
home,  to  buy  a  car,  and  to  manage  a 
family.  Credit  buying  by  young  single 
and  married  people  is  often  encour- 
aged— businesses  have  confidence  in 
their  maturity. 

The  tradition  of  conferring  the  fran- 
chise at  age  21  is  rooted  In  the  history 
of  the  Plantagenet  kings  who  brought 
from  Normandy  to  Britain  the  custom  of 
conferring  knighthood  at  21.  The  legal 
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precedent  for  granting  the  franchise  at 
age  18  is  more  relevant: 

First.  School  attendance  Is  not  com- 
pulsory In  any  State  after  the  age  of 
18,  and  by  18  most  people  have  completed 
their  high  school  education. 

Second.  Criminal  courts  generally 
cease  to  consider  men  and  women  as  ju- 
veniles after  their  18th  birthday. 

Third.  Federal  assistance  for  depend- 
ent children  is  generally  suspended  at 

age  18.  _,  .  , 

Fourth.  The  child-labor  provisions  of 

the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  do  not 

apply  to  those  over  18. 
Fifth.  Marriages  are  legal  without  the 

consent  of  parents  in  many  States  at 

the  age  of  18.  ,     ^,.    ^    « 

Sixth.  The  minimum  age  for  the  draft 

is  18.  ,  . 

Seventh.  One  is  eligible  for  permanent 

employment  by  the  Federal  Government 

at  age  18.  ,„  j 

The  law  recognizes  the  18-,  19-,  ana 
20-year-old  as  an  adult  in  many  ways. 
The  franchise  is  not  the  sole  character- 
istic of  the  full  citizen,  but  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  whole.  In  a  democracy, 
"legal"  responsibility  consists  of  both 
obedience  to  the  law  and  participation  in 
its  formulation.  A  nation  in  which  these 
millions  under  21  are  performing  the 
duties  of  mature  and  capable  citizens 
should  extend  to  them  the  right  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process. 

The  arguments  against  lowering  the 
voting  age  are  the  same  arguments  that 
were  used  against  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote.  The  suffragettes  of  the 
early  20th  century  were  told  that  women 
were  too  idealistic  and  had  not  been 
tempered  by  practical  experience.  They 
were  told  that  they  would  be  easUy 
swayed  by  their  parents,  husbands,  or 
handsome  and  demagogic  candidates. 
But  the  prophets  of  doom  were  wrong 
and  the  American  system  has  benefited 
enormously  from  the  full  participation 
of  women. 

Four  times  ovu-  Constitution  has  been 
amended  to  extend  and  protect  the  right 
to  vote.  On  each  occasion  the  result  has 
been  the  infusion  of  new  vitality  into 
our  national  life.  The  four  are  the  pro- 
hibition of  racial  discrimination,  the  ad- 
dition of  women  to  the  suffrage,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  the  residents 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  poll  taxes. 

The  experience  of  States  which  have 
lowered  the  voting  age  confirms  my  hope 
for  revitallzation  again.  In  1960  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  80  percent  of 
the  students  voted  in  the  election.  State- 
wide only  59  percent  of  those  eligible 
voted. 

I  have  an  additional  concern  in  pro- 
posing this  constitutional  amendment. 
In  a  closely  contested  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  present  electoral  college  system  is 
retained  or  not.  the  outcome  could  well 
be  decided  by  citizens  under  the  age  of 
21  in  those  States— Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii— which  have  al- 
ready granted  them  the  right  to  vote. 
We  are  effectively  denying  the  young 
people  of  other  States  equal  voting  rights. 
A  national  uniform  voting  age  will  be 
a  step  toward  equal  citizenship. 


The  legal  precedents  and  statistics  on 
education  and  maturity  suggest  that  the 
voting  age  be  lowered.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  reason  is  the  need  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  for  the  full  commitment 
of  every  young  person  in  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  any  longer  demand  that  peo- 
ple exist  in  a  state  of  limbo  between  18 
and  21.  We  must  not  encourage  a  search 
for  identity  and  participation  outside  the 
democratic  system  if  we  wish  to  instill 
respect  for  it. 

Full  and  responsible  participation  in 
the  democratic  process  by  those  between 
18  and  21  will  be  a  commitment  and 
boon  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  260  follows: 


H  J.  Res  260 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  to  vote 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"AKTIC1.E 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  age. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission." 


REPRESENTATIVE  HENDERSON  IN- 
TRODUCES   BILL    TO     PAY    TWO 
CIVILIAN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
"PUEBLO'S"  CREW 
(Mr.    HENDERSON    asked    and    was  ^ 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
90-510  which  authorized  the  payment 
of  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire  for  each  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  was  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
at  the  time  of  her  capture  by  military 
forces  of  North  Korea.  Such  payment 
to  be  made  from  the  date  of  their  cap- 
ture to  the  date  of  repatriation  at  the 
rate  of  $65  per  month. 

Under  authority  of  this  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  has  approved  payment 
of  $850  each  to  all  military  personnel  of 
the  crew. 

There  were,  however,  two  Navy  civilian 
employees  also  aboard  the  vessel  who 
were  not  members  of  the  uniformed  mil- 
itary service  and  consequently  are  not 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-510. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service,  I  feel  that 
these  two  civilian  employees,  who  under- 
went the  same  risks  and  suffered  the 
same  hardships  as  the  uniformed  mili- 
tary personnel  should  be  provided  equal 
hazardous  duty  compensation. 

I  am  consequently  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  $845  each  to  the  two  civilian  mem- 
bers of  the  Pueblo's  crew:  Harry  Iredale 
m,  and  Dunnie  R.  Tuck.  Jr.  I  invite 
other  Members  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
similar  legislation. 


HIJACKING  OP  AIRCRAFT  TO  CUBA 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand  that 
some  40  U.S.  aircraft  have  been  hijacked 
to  Cuba.  This  has  occasioned  anxiety  and 
inconvenience,  but,  to  date,  neither  in- 
jury nor  death.  What  prompts  me  to 
mention  the  matter  Is  not  only  the  con- 
cern we  all  share,  but  the  hope  that  our 
Government  In  transition  has  some  plan 
calculated  to   reduce  if   not  terminate 
such  incidents,  as  well  as  a  contingency 
plan  for  dealing  with  the  first  one  which 
does  not  enjoy  the  "happy  ending"  to 
which  we  have  grown  all  too  accustomed. 
I  am  told  the  bullet  which  pierces  the 
fuselage  of  a  high  fiying  jet  can  bring 
disaster  upon  it.  As  the  identity  of  the 
hijacker  could   remain   inconclusive   in 
such  case,  there  would  be  some  reason 
at  least  to  suspect  political  conspiracy. 
Our  people  still  remember  the  Maine, 
the  Lusitania,  and  the  Pueblo.  Our  Gov- 
ernment would  do  well  therefore  to  pur- 
sue with  imagination  meastires  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  such  incidents  and 
their  consequences.  Considering  the  vol- 
atile  nature   of   our   relationship   with 
Cuba,  I  would  think  the  Cuba  Govern- 
ment would  be  no  less  concerned. 


THE  LATE   ROY   HALLBECK 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  tc  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  stunned  to  learn  of  the  sud- 
den death  this  week  of  my  close  friend, 
Roy  Hallbeck,  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  distinct 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  work  with  Roy 
over  the  last  4  years  in  shaping  postal 
legislation.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  both  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic gains  made  by  postal  employees 
and  indeed  all  Federal  employees  over 
the  last  few  years  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  this  dedicated  man. 
Every  major  piece  of  postal  employee 
legislation  bore  his  imprint.  That  in  it- 
self is  a  tribute  to  the  man. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Hallbeck  was 
first  and  foremost  a  warm  human  being. 
I  knew  him  as  an  honest,  dedicated  fam- 
ily man.  I  knew  him  as  a  gentle  wit  and 
a  compassionate  friend. 

I  extend  my  profound  sympathies  to 
the  members  of  the  UFPC,  who  have  lost 
one  of  their  greatest  leaders,  to  the  labor 
movement,  which  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  valiant  allies,  and  mostly,  to  Eliza- 
beth Hallbeck,  who  ha.s  lost  the  one  dear- 
est to  her. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  wt  will  miss  Roy  Hall- 
beck  a  gnat  deal«  but  the  memory  of  his 
dedication  should  inspire  us  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  those  go&ls  which  he  cher- 
ished— dignity,  raspect,  and  decent  work- 
ing condition  for  the  men  and  women  of 
America. 


THE  86TH  ANmVERSARY  OP  THE 
SIGNING  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  CIVIL 
SERVICE  AC 


asked  and  was  given 
ress  the  House  for  1 
ise  and  extend  his  re- 


Civil  Service  Cor 
86th  anniversarj 
original  Civil  Ser 
Many  men  an({ 
part  in  advancir 


(Mr.  TIERN 
permission  to 
minute  and  to  n 
marks.) 
Mr.  TIERNAN.|Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
isslon  celebrates  the 
of  the  signing  of  the 
ce  Act. 

women  have  taken  a 
the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  Civil  Service  I  Act  of  1883.  Many  at- 
tempts at  reform^  of  Federal  service  had 
been  made  prior  ti)  1883.  In  1868,  the  final 
report  of  the  Joiit  Select  Committee  on 
Retreochment  wl^ch  liad  been  directed 
to  inquire  into,  ahiong  other  things,  the 
question  of  exai^inations  for  appoint- 
ments to  Federal  [jobs  was  filed  witli  the 
Congress.  One  of  the  most  important 
members  of  this  qommittee,  and  a  leader 
in  the  civil  servic^  reform  movement  was 
Congressman  Thomas  A.  Jenckes  from 
my  State  of  Rhocfe  Island.  This  commit- 
tee recommendei  the  introduction  of 
competitive  examinations  for  Federal 
jtudles.  reports  and  bills 
introduced  provided 
valuable  information  and  ammunition 
for  later  reform  leaders  and  eventually 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  civU 
service 

What  Congres, 
of  and  fought  fo: 
Civil  Service  Co: 
ership  of  John 
stand  for  compe 
and  equity 

It  is  fitting  tha 
versary,  we  take 
ciples  upon  whic 


service  jobs.  The ; 
that   Mr.   Jencke 


lan  Jenckes  dreamed 

is  now  a  reality.  Tlie 

Ion  under  the  lead- 

Macy  has  come  to 

ince,  stability,  equality. 


I  on  this  the  86  th  anni- 
iognizance  of  the  prin- 
Ithe  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  founqed  and  also  give  recog- 
nition to  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  whose  able  and  often  selfless  pub- 
lic service  is  a  credit  to  the  highest 
standards  of  American  citizenship. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  O'HARA  I  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. )  [ 

Mr.  O'HARA.  plr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Co^mcil  is  a  nonpartisan 
organization,  devested  to  developing  facts 
about  accidents  |n  the  United  States, 
and  to  helping  r^uce  accidental  death 
and  disability. 

It  is  not  an  ala^ist  organization,  nor 
is  it  given  to  exadgeration.  Fiu-thermore, 
its  data  is  derlve^in  the  most  part  from 
its  member  flrms^  which  are  among  the 
most  safety-consaious  companies  in  the 
Nation.  1 

I  say  this  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  facts  set  forth  below  aie  a  conserva- 
tive and  responsible  estimate  of  the  oc- 


cupational safety  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

Within  those  limitations,  Mr.  Speaker 
the  data  available  to  us  now  indicates 
that  in  1967,  14,200  American  working 
men  and  women  lost  their  lives  to  in- 
dustrial accidents.  In  1967.  2,200,000 
Americans  suffered  disabling  injuries  on 
the  job.  The  accident  frequency  rate  rose 
in  1967  to  7.22  injuries  per  million  man- 
hours  worked — the  highest  figure  I 
might  point  out,  since  1954. 

I  am  reciting  these  disturbing  figures 
because  they  Indicate  to  me  the  continu- 
ing urgency  of  legislation  to  establish 
tough  and  effective  nationwide  safety 
standards  and  enforcement  mechanisms. 
Last  year,  when  the  Conmiittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  was  considering  occu- 
pational safety  legislation,  we  were  told 
that  the  situation  was  constantly  im- 
proving, that  private  industry  and  the 
States  had  things  remarkably  well  in 
hand,  and  that  the  workplace  was  just 
as  safe  as  it  could  be.  I  expect  we  will  be 
told  the  same  thing  this  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  am  left  with  the  feeling 
that  these  glib  assurances  do  not  wipe 
away  the  fact  of  14,200  deaths  in  1967. 
These  statistics,  carefully  selected  to 
show  that  1966  was  safer  than  1926.  do 
not  alter  the  fact  that  accident  frequency 
rates  demonstrate  a  sharp  and  continu- 
ing increase  in  every  year  from  1963  on. 

Today,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  and  I.  with  33  other 
Members  of  tliis  House,  have  introduced 
new  legislation  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  The  new  bills 
we  are  introducing  today  are,  frankly, 
tougher  than  the  bill  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  managed  to 
report  to  the  House  last  year. 

Last  year's  legislation  was  the  focus  of 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committees,  and  of  a  very  intensive 
and  well-organized  pressure  campaign, 
directed  first  at  weakening  some  of  its 
key  provisions,  and  secondly  and  simul- 
taneously, at  defeating  it  altogether.  In 
spite  of  this  opposition,  the  committee 
reported  a  bill  which,  with  all  its  weak- 
nesses— and  there  were  some  serious 
weaknesses  in  it — would  have  been  a  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
working  environment  safer  for  the  work- 
ingman.  Unfortunately,  the  House  did 
not  consider  the  bill  we  reported  last 
year.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  move 
to  early  hearings  on  this  proposal,  as 
well  as  on  other  bills  which  will  cover 
specific  segments  of  the  economy  such  as 
the  construction  trades  and  coal  mining. 
While  there  is  some  overlap  among  these 
several  bills,  I  think  they  should  all  be 
considered  and  I  hope  we  can  call  for 
early  action  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  no  doubt  hear 
from  opponents  of  the  bill  as  we  heard 
last  year,  that  it  will  "drive  small  busi- 
ness to  the  wall,"  that  it  involves  "dicta- 
torial Federal  regulation,"  that  it  is  all 
part  of  a  plot  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  "unprecedented  powers  to  Inter- 
fere with  business,"  and  the  like.  These 
charges  are  not  new,  and  the  occupa- 
tional safety  act  of  last  year  was  not  the 
first  proposal  against  which  they  were 
leveled. 

One  novelist  discussed  this  perennial 
phenomenon  in  a  very  dramatic  passage. 


which  ought  to  sound  familiar  to  most  of 
us  who  have  read  mail  from  trade  asso- 
ciations. He  said : 

Surely  there  never  w&a  such  fragUe 
chlnaware  aa  that  of  which  the  MUlers  ot 
Coketown  were  made.  Handle  them  ever  so 
lightly  and  they  fell  to  pieces  with  such 
ease  that  you  might  suspect  them  of  having 
been  flawed  before. 

Tliey  were  ruined  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  send  laboring  children  to  school: 
They  were  ruined  when  Inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed to  look  Into  their  works:  They  were 
ruined  when  such  Inspwctors  considered  It 
doubtful  whether  they  were  quite  justiried 
In  chopping  people  up  with  their  machinery : 
They  were  utterly  undone  when  It  was 
hinted  that  perhaps  they  need  not  always 
make  quite  so  much  smoke. 

Whenever  a  Coketowner  felt  he  was  ill- 
used — that  is  to  say,  whenever  be  was  not 
left  entirely  alone,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  him  accountable  for  the  consequences 
of  any  of  his  acts — he  was  sure  to  come 
out  with  the  awful  menace  that  he  would 
'soon  pitch  his  property  Into  the  Atlantic.' 

This  had  terrified  the  home  secretary 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

However,  the  Coketowners  were  so  pa- 
triotic after  all.  that  they  never  had  pitched 
their  property  Into  the  Atlantic  yet,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  kind  enough  to  take 
mighty  good  care  of  it. 

So  there  it  was  in  the  haze  yonder,  and  it 
increased  and  multiplied. 

Tliat  novelist,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
Charles  Dickens,  and  the  book  in  which 
that  passage  appears  is  "Hard  Times," 
published  in  1854. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
will  ever  reach  the  situation  in  which 
the  National  Safety  Council  can  report 
a  year  without  occupational  deaths. 
That  may  be  too  much  to  hope  for.  But 
I  do  feel  that  we  can.  if  we  have  the  will, 
and  if  we  are  willing  to  develop  the 
tools,  at  least  arrive  fairly  soon  at  a 
place  where  the  present  rate  of  indus- 
trial deaths  and  disabling  Injuries  will 
again  begin  to  move  downward. 

That  industry  can  be  safer,  I  do  not 
doubt.  That  it  is  in  the  immediate  short- 
range  interest  of  the  American  busi- 
nessman and  industrialist  to  cut  his  own 
losses  to  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
ease seems  to  me  beyond  debate.  That  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  working  men  and 
women  to  make  their  jobs  safer  is  self- 
evident.  That,  in  short,  we  can  and 
ought  to  do  this  job  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  debatable.  I  will,  therefore,  be 
optimistic,  and  assume  that  we  will  do 
it,  this  year. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  place  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors: 
H.R. 3809 

Messrs.  Jaues  G.  O'Ha&a,  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
D.\BBo,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton.  Hugh  L.  Caret, 
John  Conters.  Jr..  John  H.  Dent,  Bob  Eck- 
HARDT,  Don  Edwards,  Joshua  Eilberc, 
Michael  A.  Peichan,  William  D.  Ford,  Cor- 
nelius E.  Gallagher,  Jacob  H.  Oilbkrt. 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins.  Ken  Heculer.  and 
JAUES  J.  Howard. 

HS,.  3810 

Messrs.  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Joseph  E. 

Karth,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Llotd  Meeds. 

Abner  J.   Mikta.  Josb'h   O.  BinnBH,   Mrs. 

Patst  T.  Mink,  Messrs.  William  S.  Moor- 

HEAO,    EDWARO    J.    PATTEir,    BBtTSAM     PODHX.. 
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BENJAMIN    S.   ROSENTHAL,    WHXIAM    P.    RTAN, 
JAMES     H.     SCHCUER,     PERNAND     ST     GERMAIN, 

LOUIS  STOKES,  and  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

HR.  3809 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women-  to  assUt  and  encourage  States  to 
participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such  work- 
ing  conditions:    to   provide    for    research, 
information,    education,    and    training    In 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1969". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  per- 
sonal injuries  and  Illnesses  arising  out  of 
work  situations  which  result  In  death  or 
disability  impoee  a  subsUntial  burden  upon, 
and  are  a  hindrance  to,  interstate  commerce 
in  terms  of  lost  production,  wage  loss,  medi- 
cal expenses,  and  disability  compensation 
payments. 

(b)  The  (Congress  declares  It  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy,  through  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  its  powers  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare to  assure  so  far  as  possible  every  work- 
ing 'man  and  woman  In  the  Nation  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions — 

(1)  by  esUbllshlng  mandatory  occupation- 
al safety  and  health  standards  applicable  to 
businesses  affecting  commerce; 

(2)  by  providing  for  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  such  safety  and  health  standards: 

(3)  by  providing  for  research  relating  to 
occupational  safety  and  health; 

(4)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
increase  and  Improve  personnel  engaged  in 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health; 

(6)  by  more  clearly  delineating  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  in  their  activities  related  to  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health; 

(6)  by  providing  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  Identifying  their  needs  and 
responsibilities  In  the  area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  to  develop  plans  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to 
conduct  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  m  connection  therewith;  and 

(7)  by  providing  for  appropriate  accident 
and  health  reporting  procedures  which  will 
help  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

STANDARDS 

Sec  3    (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health  standard"  means,  a  standard  which 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adopOon  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes,  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  provide  safe  or  healthful  employment 
and  places  of  employment. 

(2)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  adopted  under  a  consensus  method 
by  a  nationally  recognized  standards  produc- 
ing organization. 

(3)  The  term  "established  Federal  sUnd- 
ard"  means  any  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  already  established  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  contained  In  any  Act 
of  Congress  In  force  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  but  before  the  exercise  by 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  the  Issues  cov- 
ered by  such  standards,  of  his  authority  un- 
der section  13.  ,„,,,x 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  12(h) 
of  this  Act,  each  employer  engaged  In  a  busi- 
ness affecting  commerce  shall  comply  with 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Such  stand- 
ards shaU  be  promulgated,  modified  or  re- 


voked by  the  Secretary  by  rule  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c).  (d).  (e),  or  (f). 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  by  rule  promulgate 
any  occupational  safety  and  health  sUndard 
which  Is  a  national  consensus  standard.  If 
the  nationally  recognized  standards  produc- 
ing organization,  which  adopted  the  national 
consensus  standard  upon  which  an  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standard  promul- 
gated under  this  subsection  was  based  modi- 
fies or  revokes  such  national  consensus 
standard  under  a  consensus  method,  the 
Secretary  may  by  rule  modify  or  revoke  the 
standard  promulgated  by  him  to  the  same 
extent.  Section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  Issued  under 
this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  rule  promulgate 
any  occupational  safety  and  health  standard 
which  Is  an  established  Federal  standard. 
Section  563  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  Issued  under  this 
subsection.  Subsection  (f )  shall  apply  to  the 
modification  or  revocation  of  any  standard 
promulgated  under  this  subsection. 

(e)  The   Secretary   may   by   rule   promul- 
gate   an    interim    occupational    safety    and 
health  standard  which  Is  a  standard  proposed 
by  a  nationally  recognized  standards  produc- 
ing organization  by  other  than  a  consensus 
method,   whenever   he    finds    (and   Incorpo- 
rates)   the  finding  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor  in  the  rule  Issued)  that 
such    rulemaking    wlthou.    the    notice    and 
procedures  provided  by  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  and  by  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  necessary  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. Such  a  standard  may  remain  In  effect 
for  not  more  than  six  months  from  Its  effec- 
tive   date,    except    that    the   Secretary    may 
extend  such  Interim  standard  for  an  addi- 
tional   twelve    months    If    at    the    time    he 
originally  promulgates  such  a  standard  he 
commences  (by  appointing  an  advisory  com- 
mittee)   a  proceeding  under  subsecMon    (f) 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter  as  the 
interim  standard,  and  such  additional  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  Issues  as  he  deems 
relevant     If    an    interim    standard    Is    pro- 
mulgated  under   this   subsection,   no   addi- 
tional standard  dealing  vrtth  the  same  sub- 
ject   may    be    promulgated    except    In    the 
manner  required  by  subsection   (c),   (e),  or 
(f)   of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may,  by  rule,  promul- 
gate modify  or  revoke  any  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard  In  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  Is  of  the 
opinion  such  a  rule  should  be  prescribed,  he 
shaU  appoint  an  advisory  committee  under 
section  4(b)  of  this  Act,  which  shall  submit 
to  him  within  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
from  Its  appointment  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary Its  recommendations  regarding  the  rule 
to  be  prescribed,  which  recommendations 
shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
Federal  Register,  either  as  part  of  a  subse- 
quent notice  of  hearing  or  separately. 

(2)  After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, the  Secretary  shall  schedule  and 
give  notice  of  a  hearing  on  the  recommenda- 
tions   of    the   advisory   committee   and   any 
other   relevant  subjects   and   issues.   In   the 
event  that  the  advisory  committee  falls  to 
submit  recommendations  within  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  days  from  Its  appointment 
(or  such  longer  period  as  the  Secretary  has 
prescribed)  he  may  schedule  and  give  notice 
of  a  hearing  on  any  proposal  relevant  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  advisory  comniltt«e 
was  appointed.  In  either  case,  nottce  of  the 
time  and  place  of  any  such  hearing  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  hearing  and  shall  contain  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
or  the  proposal  made  In  absence  of  such  rec- 
ommeudatlons.  Prior  to  the  hearing  inter- 
ested persons  shall  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  submit  comments  upon  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  advisory  committee  or 
other  proposal.  Only  persons  who  have  sub- 
mitted such  comments  shall  have  a  right 
at  such  hearing  to  submit  oral  or  written  evi- 
dence, data,  views,  or  arguments. 

(3)  Upon  the  entire  record  before  him,  in- 
cluding the  advisory  committee  recom- 
mendations and  any  evidence,  data,  views, 
and  arguments  submitted  In  connection  with 
the  hearing,  the  Secretary  may  issue  a  rule 
promulgating,  modifying,  or  revoking  an  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standard.  The 
rule  shall  not  become  effective  for  at  least 
thirty  days  after  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register.  . 

(g)  ThU  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  employment  performed  in  a  workplace 
within  a  foreign  country  or  within  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  following:  a  State:  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  American 
Samoa;  Wake  Island;  Eniwetok  Atoll;  Kwa- 
jaleln  Atoll;  Johnston  Island;  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

administration;    advisort    coMMrrrEES 
Sec    4     (a)    In   carrying   out   his   respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  use,  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees 
of  such  agency  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of  the 
agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with  or 
wnthout  reimbursement;  and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  contracts  for  such  employment  may 
be  renewed  annually;  compensate  Individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $1CW 
per  diem,  Including  traveltlme:  and  allow 
them  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  a* 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently,  while  so 
employed.  

(b)    The  Secretary  shall  appoint  advisory 
committees  to  recommend  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health  standards  under  section  3(f) 
(1)  of  this  Act.  Each  such  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  include  among  Its  members  an  equal 
number  of  persons  qualified  by  experience 
and  affiliation  to  present  the   viewpoint  of 
the  employers  involved,  and  of  persons  sim- 
ilarly qualified  to  present  the  viewpoint  of 
the  workers  Involved,  as  well  as  one  or  more 
representatives  of  health  or  safety  agencies  of 
the  States,  one  or   more   representatives  of 
professional  organizations  of  technicians  or 
professionals    specializing    In    occupational 
safety  or  health,  and  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  nationally  recognized  standards  pro- 
ducing organizations.  An   advisory  commit- 
tee mav  also  Include  such  other  Persons  ajs 
the  Secretary  may  appoint  who  are  qualified 
bv  knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee but  the  number  of  persons  so  appointed 
to  any  advisory  committee  shall  not  exceed 
the   number   appointed   to   such   committee 
as  representatives  of  State  agencies    profes- 
sional   organizations,    and    standards    pro- 
ducing organizations.  Persons  appointed  to 
advisory  committees  from  private  life  shall 
be  compensated  In  the  same  manner  as  con- 
sultants or  experts  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any 
State  which  is  the  employer  of  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  Is  a  representative  of  the 
health  or  safety  agency  of  that  State,  reim- 
bursement sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
to  the  State  resulting  from  such  representa- 
tive's membership  on  the  committee 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety   and  Health    (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
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INSPECTIONS 


Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  t  le  Secretary,  upon  present- 
ing appropriate  i  redentials  to  the  owner, 
in  charge.  Is  authorized — 
(1)  to  enter  up6n  at  reasonable  times  any 
factory,  plant,  esta  bllsliment,  mine,  eonstruc- 
tlon  site,  or  other  ^ea,  workplace,  or  envlron- 
l3  performed  by  an  em- 
oyer  or  on  a  contract  de- 


ment where  work 
ployee  of  an  emp 


vices,  equipment, 
to  question  any  su 


duties   under   thii 


section  554  of  title 
without  regard  to 


transacts  business, 
the  SecreUiry.  shal 
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.\MD    INVESTIGATIONS 


scribed  in  section    0(a) ;  and 

(2)  to  inspect  and  investlgnte  during 
regular  working  h  ours  and  at  other  reason- 
able times,  and  wl  thin  reasonable  limits  and 
in  a  reasonable  mj  nner,  any  such  area,  work- 
place, or  envlronir  ent,  and  all  pertinent  con- 
ditions, structures .  machines,  appwiratus,  de- 
md  materials  therein,  and 
i  :b  employee. 


(b)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 


Act,    the    Secretary    may 


delegate  his  auth<irlty  under  this  section  to 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  and.  with  its  con- 
sent and  with  or  ^  ithout  reimbursement  and 
under  conditions  tae  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  any  approprlat;  State  agency  or  agencies 

Governor  of  the  State. 
Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, the  i  ecretary  determines  that 
violated  any  standard 
promulgated  undir  section  3  or  that  any 
person  has  violates  I  any  regulation  prescribed 
|b)  of  this  section  or  any 
contractual  requi'ement  of  section  10(a), 
he  shall  hold  a  hearing  (in  accordance  with 

5,  United  States  Code,  but 
subsection  (a)  (3)  of  such 
section),  and  shall   Issue  such  orders,  and 
make  such  declslo^,  based  upon  andings  of 

to  be  necessary  to  enforce 
such  standard,  r^ulatic^,  or  requirement. 
The  Secretary  sh  ill  give  such  person  the 
Information   required   by   section   554 (b)    of 

15  days  prior  to  hearing. 
The  Secretary  sha  1  have  the  power  to  Issue 
orders  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witness*  9  and  the  production  of 
evidence  under  oa  h.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  contunacy,  failure,  or  refusal  of 

such  an  order,  any  district 
court  of  the  Uni«d  States  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  a  ay  territory  or  possession, 
within  the  ]urlsdl(  tion  of  which  the  Inquiry 
Is  carried  on.  or  iirlthln  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  Is  found,  or  resides  or 

upon  the  application  by 

have  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
to  such  person  an 'order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  to  produce  evidence  if,  as,  and 
when  so  ordered.,  and  to  give  testimony 
relating  to  the  ma|ter  under  Investigation  or 
In  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 


order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(2)  If  an  inspection  or  investigation  dis- 
closes (A)  that  an  employer  has  violated  a 
standard  promulgated  under  section  3  or 
that  any  person  has  violated  a  contractual 
requirement  of  section  10(a),  and  (B)  that 
conditions  or  practices  In  such  place  of  em- 
ployment are  such  that  a  danger  exists 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  Immediately 
or  before  the  "mminence  of  such  danger  can 
be  eliminated,  the  Secretary  may  (notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  issue  an  order  providing 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  such  viola- 
tion and  for  the  prohibition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  any  Individuals  In  locations  or 
under  conditions  where  such  violations  exist, 
except  to  correct  or  remove  the  violation. 
Such  order  may  remain  In  effect  during  the 
pendency  of  any  proceeding  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve,  and  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
such  records  concerning  the  requirements  of 
section  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  make  re- 
ports therefrom  to  the  Secretary,  as  he  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

JUDICIAL    PKOCEEDINGS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force (by  restraining  order.  Injunction,  or 
otherwise)  any  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act.  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  Issued  under  section 
6(a)  may  obtain  review  thereof  by  such 
courts  based  upon  the  record  before  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  If  the  Secretray  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously Issues  an  order  under  section  6(a)  (2) 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  order  Is  directed 
is  Injured  In  his  business  or  property  by 
reason  of  such  order,  such  person  may  bring 
an  action  against  the  United  States  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  which  he  may  recover  the 
damages  he  has  sustained. 

CONnOENTIALITT    OT    TRADE    SECRETS 

Sec.  8.  In  connection  with  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  no  witness  or  any  other 
person  shall  be  required  to  divulge  trade 
secrets  or  secret  processes. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  employer  who  violates  any 
standard  promulgated  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  or  any  person  who  violates  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  section  S  or  any 
contractual  requirement  of  section  10(a), 
may  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  an  order  issued  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of 
this  Act,  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  violation.  Each  violation  shall 
be  a  separate  offense.  When  the  violation  is 
of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day  during 
which  It  continues  after  a  reasonable  time 
specl&ed  In  an  order  Issued  under  section 
6(a)(1)  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense 
except  during  the  time  a  review  of  the  order 
under  section  6(a)  (1)  may  be  taken  or  such 
review  is  pending,  and  during  the  time  al- 
lowed In  the  order  under  section  6(a)  (1)  for 
correction.  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
mitigate,  or  settle  any  claim  for  civil  pen- 
alties. In  assessing  the  penalty,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of 
the  person  charged  and  the  gravity  of  the 
violation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  is- 
sued under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  shall  b« 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  S5.0(X)  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  One  and 
imprisonment;  except  that  If  the  conviction 
Is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  con- 
viction of  such  person,  punishment  shall  be 


by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(c)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  Inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  In  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  Inspections 
or  Investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever, 
in  tlie  commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  :i 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  klll.s 
any  person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  inspecting  or  investi- 
gating duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  pun- 
Lihed  by  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life. 

(d)  Any  person  who  gives  advance  notice 
of  any  Inspection  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act,  without  authority  from  the  Secretary, 
or  his  designees,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

GOVERNMENT     CONTRACTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  contract  exceeding  $2,500 
and  requiring  or  involving  the  employment 
of  any  person  ( 1 )  to  which  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  (2)  which 
Is  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  (3)  which  Is  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants 
from,  or  loans  Insured  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  shall  Include  the 
requirement  that  no  part  of  such  contract 
(or  any  subcontract  thereunder)  will  be  per- 
formed In  any  place  or  under  any  conditions 
which  do  not  meet  the  applicable  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards.  The  ap- 
plicable occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  shall  be  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  3  of  this 
Act,  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  con- 
tract win  be  performed  In  a  State  In  which 
there  is  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  12(d)  which  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  safety  and  health 
standards  relating  to  one  or  more  occupa- 
tional safety  or  health  issues,  the  applicable 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards  re- 
lating to  such  Issues  shall  be  those  developed 
and  enforced  under  the  State  plan  rather 
than  those  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  3. 

(b)  In  promulgating  standards  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the 
extent  feasible  conform  such  standards  to 
those  occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards established  under  other  laws  adminis- 
tered by  him. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  remedies  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  de- 
clare Ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  any 
person  or  firm,  or  any  firm,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  in  which  such  person 
or  firm  has  a  controlling  Interest,  which  Is 
found  to  have  disregarded  its  obligations  un- 
der this  section  until  such  person  or  firm 
has  satisfied  the  Secretary  that  It  will  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  remedies  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
recommend  to  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency  that  such  agency  cancel,  terminate, 
suspend,  or  cause  to  be  canceled,  or  sus- 
pended, any  contract  made  by  any  con- 
tracting agency  for  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tractor to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary issued  under  section  6(a)(1)  of  this 
Act  for  the  breach  or  violation  by  such  em- 
ployer of  the  requirements  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

VARIATIONS,    TOLERANCES,    AND    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such 
reasonable  limitations  and  may  make  such 
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rules  and  regulations  allowing  reasonable 
varUtlons  tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and 
from  any  or  aU  provisions  of  this  Act  as  he 
may  find  necessary  and  i»oper  In  the  public 
interest  or  to  avoid  serious  Impalrmentaf 
the  conduct  o4  aorerranent  biislness.  The 
secretary  shall  keep  an  appropriately  Indexed 
record  of  aU  variations,  tolerances,  and 
exemptions  granted  under  this  section,  which 
shall  be  open  for  public  Inspection. 
Erfia.-ilVE  date:    fideral-state   relationship 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  this  Act  shall  be  -effec- 
tive on  the  flrsrt  day  of  the  first  month  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(2)  Sections  6.  7,  9,  and  sUndards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  3  shall  not  take  effect 
until  July  1.  1970.  Section  10  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts  entered  Into  before  July  1.  1970. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  any  State  agency  or  court  from 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  any  occupational 
safety  or  health  issue  with  respect  to  which 
no  standard  is  In  effect  under  section  3. 

(c)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  In  such  State  of  occupational 
safety  or  health  sUndards  relating  to  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  issue  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  standard  has  been 
promulgated  under  section  3  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (c). 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  In 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  the  plan  throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards 
relating  to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  is- 
sues, which  standards  (and  the  enforcement 
of  which  standards)  are  or  vrtll  be  substan- 
tially as  effective  In  providing  safe  and 
healthful  employment  and  places  of  employ- 
ment as  the  standards  promulgated  under 
section  3  which  relate  to  the  same  Issues, 

(3)  provides  for  the  effective  right  of  entry 
and  inspection  of  all  workplaces  subject  to 

the  Act,  „.  „,. 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have 
the  legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(5)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  sucn 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 

»Td8,  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (d).  he  shaU  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan,  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(f)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan   submitted   imder   subsection    (b).   he 
may,  but  shaU  not  be  required  to,  exercise 
his  authority  under  sections  5,  6,  7,  and  9, 
with  respect  to  comparable  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  3.  for  the  period  spec- 
ified in  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary  may 
exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above  until 
he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual  opera- 
tions under  the  State  plan,  that  It  meets  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (d).  but  he 
BhaU  not  make  such  determination  for  at 
least  one  year  after  the  plans  approval  under 
subsection  (d) .  Upon  making  the  determina- 
tion referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  provisions  of  sections  5.  6.  7.  and  9.  and 
standards  promulgated  under  section  3  of 
this  Act,  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  issues  covered 
under  the  plan. 

(K)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
port submitted  by  the  State  agency  and  his 


own  inspections  make  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section 
Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the  admln- 
iBtration  of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a  failure 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  provision 
of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance  contained 
therein)  he  shall  notify  the  State  agency  of 
his  virlthdrawal  of  approval  of  such  plan  and 
upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such  plan  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect. 


relationship  to  other  federal  programs 
Sec  13  When  the  Secretary  promulgates 
a  set  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  applicable  to  an  Industry  and  he 
determines  (and  so  certifies)  that  such 
standards  will  be  substantially  as  effective 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  employment 
and  places  of  employment  as  other  safety 
and  health  standards  applicable  to  such  In- 
dustry which  were  promulgated  under  au- 
thority of  other  Pedeml  laws,  then  such  other 
standards  shall  be  deemed  repealed  and  re- 
scinded on  the  effective  date  of  the  standards 
promulgated  under  this  Act,  except  that  pro- 
ceedings already  begun  may  be  carried  on 
to  completion. 

FEDERAL    AGENCY    SAFETY    PROGRAMS    AND 
RESPONSIBILrrlES 

Sec  14  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
Of  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  eetab- 
Ush  and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  Is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
3  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  (after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees thereof)  — 

(1)  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  3; 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  illnesses  for  proper 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

and 

(4)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent vrtth  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  submitted  under  section  7902(e)(2) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  annually 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  each  Federal 
agency  under  this  section 


RESEARCH    AND    RELATED    ACTIVITIES 

Sxc     15.  (a)l)   The   Secretary   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  departments  or  agencies,  shall 
conduct  (dlrecUy  or  by  grants  or  conUacts) 
research,   experiments,   and   demonstrations 
relating  to  occupational  safety  and  health. 
(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  develop 
specific  plans  for  such  research,  demonstra- 
tions   and  experiments  as  are  necessary  to 
produce  criteria  enabling  the  Secretary   to 
meet  his  reeponslblUty  for  the  formulation 
of  safety  and  health  standards  under  this 
Act-    and   the   Secretary   of   Health,   Educa- 
tion  and  Welfare,  on  the  basis  of  such  re- 
search demonstrations,  and  experiments  and 
any  other  Information  available  to  him,  shall 
develop  such  criteria. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  inspections 
as  provided  in  section  5  of  this  Act  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsiblU- 

ties  under  this  section.  .x.    .  ...  ♦„ 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 

enter   into   contracts,   agreements,   or  other 
arrangements  with  appropriate  public  agen- 
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cles  or  private  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  studies  related  to  his  responsi- 
bilities for  establishing  and  applying  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  standards  under 
section  3  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  thU  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  order  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
section.  ,     ^.  ,,. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  ^^lth 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  with  the  appropriate  official  In  each 
State  as  dulv  designated  by  such  State,  shall 
establish  such  accident  and  health  reporting 
systems  for  employers  and  for  the  States  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYEE  EDUCATION 

SEC  16  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  WeUare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
shall  conduct,  dlrecUy  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts (1)  education  programs  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  qualified  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  (2) 
informational  programs  on  the  importance 
of  and  proper  use  of  adequate  safety  equip- 
ment. ,     J  ,1 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct (dlrectiy  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged  in 
work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under  this 

Act 

(c)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  su- 
pervision of  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  amployees  In  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of 
unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  conditions 
In  employments  covered  by  ttols  Act,  and  to 
consult  with  and  advise  employers  as  u>  ei- 
fective  means  of  preventing  occupational  in- 
juries and  Illnesses. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Sec  17  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  (1)  in 
Identifying  their  needs  and  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
(2)  in  developing  State  plans  under  section 
12  or  (3 )  in  developing  plans  for— 

(A)  establishing  systems  lor  the  collection 
of  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases; 

(B)  increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
m  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 

(C)  otherwise  Improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws.  Including  standards 
thereunder,    consistent    with    the    objectives 

of  this  Act.  ^     J   _. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  for  experimental  and  demon- 
stration projects  consistent  v,-lth  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. ^   „  J    i_ 

(c)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, for  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the - 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  shaU  submit  an 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appli- 
cation, and  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, approve  or  reject  such  application. 

( f )  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  State  s 
total  cost. 
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(g)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  tn  admin- 
istering and  enforolng  programs  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  contained  In  State 
plans  approTed  by  1tie  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  13  of  this  Act.  The  Federal  share  for 
each  State  grant  u^der  this  subsection  may 
be  up  to  50  per  ceittum  of  the  State's  total 
cost. 

(h)  Prior  to  Jun^  30,  1971,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  eonsultitlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Educatloti,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
describing  the  ezpeeience  under  the  program 
and  making  any  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

KrrXCT    OH    OTRCB    LAWS 

Sxc.  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  su^rsede  or  in  any  manner 
affect  any  workmen's  compensation  law  or 
to  enlarge  or  dtminlsh  or  affect  tn  any  other 
manner  the  commo^  law  or  statutory  rights, 
duties,  or  liabilities  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees under  any  |law  with  respect  to  In- 
juries, occupational  or  other  diseases,  or 
death  of  employees  {arising  out  of,  or  in  the 
course  of  employmtot. 

ifnsrrs 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Each  ijeclptent  of  a  grant  under 
this  Ac^  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary sh^  prescribe.  Including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant, 
the  total  cost  of  th^  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  ^hlch  such  grant  Is  made 
or  used,  and  the  ai^ount  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  profect  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secreta^  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Unltid  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books!  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant. 

aXPORTS 

Sec.  20.  Within  ope  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  tbe  first  ses- 
sion of  each  Congre^,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Healtb.JEducatlon.  and  Welfare 
shall  Jointly  prepare  land  submit  to  tbe  Pres- 
ident for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  bi- 
ennial repor;  upon]  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Act.  the  progresd  concerning  the  achieve- 
ment of  Its  purj^jee^  the  needs  and  require- 
ments tn  the  field  of]  occupational  safety  and 
health,  and  any  olh^r  relevant  Iniformatlon, 
and  Including  any  j  recommendations  they 
may  deem  appropriate. 

APPROPalATIONS 

Sec.  21.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  outj  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
•20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  not  to  exceed  i50.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3oJ  1970,  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
shall  deem  necessary] 

oEratmoNs 
Sec.  22.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  hlk  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative. I 

(b)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  trs^isportatlon,  or  commu- 
Dlcation  among  thej  several  States:  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  aQy  place  outside  thereof; 
or  within  the  Dlstrtci  of  Columbia,  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  Unlied  States,  or  between 
points  in  the  same  S^ate  but  through  a  point 
outside  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "peraon"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  legal  representa- 
lives,  or  any  organized  groups  of  persons. 

(d)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  llut  does  not  Include  the 


United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

SEPASABIUTT 

Sec.  23.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE— CON- 
STITUTIONALLY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 

iMr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Howard 
S.  Spering,  attorney  in  private  practice 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  authored  a  paper 
on  the  electoral  college  which  appeared 
in  the  August  1968  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal. 

Mr.  Spering's  conclusions  are  that  the 
most  sound  and  constitutionally  repre- 
sentative system  for  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  the  various  State  legislatures 
to  establish  by  State  enactments  pro- 
visions for  selecting  all  electors — except 
two  per  State  at  large — to  be  "Repre- 
sentative" electors  of  each  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Spering's  work  is  sound  in  judg- 
ment and  analysis  and  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  work  reform  within  the  frame- 
work and  intent  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   place   Mr.   Spering's 
paper  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
How     To     Make     the     Electoral     College 
CoNsrmmoNAiiT  Representative 
(By  Howard  S.  Spering) 

The  gross  distortions  produced  by  the  pres- 
ent operation  of  the  electoral  college  can  be 
cured  by  state  legislation  establishing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  selection  of  approximately  four 
fifths  of  the  electors  from  the  Congressional 
districts.  Mr.  Spering  urges.  The  district  sys- 
tem would  eliminate  the  winner-take-all 
procedure  under  which  all  the  electors  from 
a  state  go  to  the  state-wide  winner  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  state-wide  loser 
might  have  won  some  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  Mr.  Spering  declares,  follow 
the  scheme  for  the  electoral  college  envi- 
sioned by  the  founding  fathers.  He  opposes 
a  direct,  nationwide,  popular  election  of  the 
President. 

Gross  distortions  that  exist  In  the  present 
operation  of  the  electoral  college  would  be 
eliminated  If  "constitutionally  representa- 
tive" electors  were  required  to  be  elected.  No 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 
The  state-wide  general  ticket  system  of  elect- 
ing Presidential  electors  imposed  by  state 
election  laws  Is  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
tortions. That  system  should  be  ruled  un- 
constitutional and  enjoined  by  the  courts. 

Prior  to  1836  many  Presidential  electors 
were  elected  by  popular  vote  from  and  by 
districts  within  a  number  of  the  states  In 
many  national  elections.'  Each  district 
elected  its  own  elector,  whose  party  affilia- 
tion and  vote  might  be  different  from  those 
of  electors  in  some  other  districts  within  the 
same  state.  District  electors  represented  the 
choice  of  the  people  within  their  respective 
districts,  who  had  an  elective  Independent 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


voice  "as  cltteens  of  the  United  States".  The 
people  were  not  regimented,  as  they  are  to- 
day under  the  general  ticket  system.  Into 
voting  solely  in  their  capacity  "as  citizens 
of  their  state",  having  their  votes  counted 
on  a  state-wide  basis  only  and  having  only 
one  voice  expressed  uniformly  by  all  of  the 
electors  from  the  state. 

Under  the  Constitution  It  is  population, 
or  people,  that  determine*  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Presidential  electors  to  be  elected  In 
each   state.   Article   n,   Section   1,   provides: 

Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress;  .  .  . 

Thus,  each  state  is  entitled  to  the  two  (but 
only  the  two)  electors  who  are  the  counter- 
parts of  the  two  United  States  Senators  to 
which  It  is  entitled  as  a  state.'  Tbe  number 
of  additional  electors  from  a  state  is  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  the  people  of  the  state  are  entitled 
The  national  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives among  the  states  is  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  of  the  nation 
in  each  state,  calculated  from  the  latest  na- 
tional census,  with  435  now  being  the  total 
number  of  Representatives.  Each  Represent- 
ative is  elected  by  the  people  of  his  Congres- 
sional district.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
system  are  the  five  states  (Alaska,  Delaware. 
Nevada,  Vermont  and  Wyoming)  whose  pop- 
ulation entitles  them  to  only  one  Representa- 
tive, and  the  two  states  (Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico)  whose  two  Representatives  are  elect- 
ed at  large.  It  Is.  of  course,  possible  to 
have  a  state-wide  at-large  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives If  there  has  been  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  properly  constituted  districts. 

Congressional  districts  are  now  required  to 
be  essentially  equal,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  is 
practicable,  under  the  rule  in  Wesberry  v. 
Sanders.  376  U.S.  1  (1964). 

When  the  proportion  of  the  national  i>op- 
ulatlon  residing  in  one  state  Increases  or  de- 
creases substantially  enough,  that  state  cor- 
respondingly gains  or  loses  one  or  more  Rep- 
resentatives. As  a  result,  California's  number 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  grew  from 
twenty-three  In  1948  to  thirty-eight  In  1964. 
On  the  other  hand.  New  York's  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  diminished  from  forty-five 
In  1948  to  forty-one  in  1964.  The  number  of 
Presidential  electors  to  which  a  state  Is  en- 
titled fluctuates  with  these  figures. 

It  Is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  right  to 
elect  one  elector,  who  is  the  counterpart  of 
a  Representative  In  Congress,  lies  In  the  peo- 
ple of  each  Congressional  district.  No  con- 
tention to  the  contrary  can  reasonably  over- 
come the  effect  of  all  the  words  In  context 
tn  the  above  quoted  portion  of  Article  II. 
Section  1,  of  the  Constitution.^ 

The  dual  character  of  persons  as  "citizens 
of  the  United  States"  and  as  "citizens  of  a 
state"  is  clearly  established  In  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  great  compromise  established  dual 
representation  In  a  bicameral  Congress,  pro- 
viding :  ( 1 )  for  equal  representation  of  states 
as  states,  regardless  of  population  or  any 
other  measure  of  size,  in  the  Senate  and  (2) 
of  representation  of  the  people  by  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  House  o'  Representatives, 
elected  directly  by  the  people  and  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  according  to 
population. 

This  difference  In  the  character  of  the 
representation  In  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
Is  sharply  drawn  In  the  provisions  of  Article 
I  relating  to  qualifications,  which  specify 
that  a  Representative  shall  be  "an  Inhabitant 
of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen" 
and  that  a  Senator  shall  be  "an  Inhabitant 
of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen" 
(emphasis  added). 

This  balanced  and  symmetrical  structure 
of  dual  citizenship  and  dual  representation 
In  Congress  applies  consistently  In  tbe  paral- 
lel structvire  of  dual   representation  eetab- 
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Uobsd  tor  the  electocml  coUege.  Thus,  the 
elMttoa  at  two  elector*  on  a  stote-wlde  basis 
la  an  eleeUon  /or  the  state  by  persons  act- 
ing In  their  capacity  as  "clUzens  of  the 
state",  and  the  election  of  addlUonal  elec- 
tors by  each  Congressional  district  would 
provide  separate  elections  in  each  state  by 
persons  acting  in  their  capacity  as  "citizens 
of  the  United  States". 

Under  the  state- wide  general  ticket  system, 
however,  all  Presidential  electors,  whether 
they  are  counterparts  of  Senators  or  of  Rep- 
resentaUvee,  are  elected  by  the  same  sUte- 
wlde  count  of  votes  by  which  the  two  elec- 
tors who  are  covinterparts  of  the  state's  two 
Senators  are  elected.  Many  obJecUonable  re- 
sults flow  from  this  system: 

1  All  those  who  vote  for  the  nominee, 
party  or  block  of  electors  that  receives  less 
than  the  highest  numl)er  of  votes  in  the  In- 
dividual stete  are  deprived  of  representation 
in  the  electoral  college  (a)  even  if  their  votes 
aggregate  as  much  as  49  per  cent  of  all  votes 
cast  in  the  state,  and  (b)  even  if  their  votes 
constitute  a  majority,  or  the  highest  mem- 
ber, of  the  votes  cast  In  one  or  more  of  the 
Congressional  districts  in  the  state. 

2.  The  weight  of  each  voter's  vote  will  in- 
evitably either  (a)  be  magnified  or  distorted, 
when  on  the  winning  side,  from  a  plurality, 
however  narrow  the  margin,  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  total  electoral  votes  of  the  state,  or 
(b)  be  completely  ignored  and  destroyed, 
when  on  the  losing  side,  and  be  invidiously 
misrepresented  as  if  supporting  the  winning 
plurality. 

3.  Different  weight  is  given  to  the  votes  of 
residents  of  one  state  from  the  weight  given 
to  the  votes  of  residents  of  another  state.  For 
example,  a  citizen  in  New  York  votes  for  the 
election  of  forty-three  electors,  while  a  citi- 
zen in  Virginia  votes  for  the  election  of  only 
twelve  electors. 

4.  Many  times  as  many  citizens  must  vote 
for  a  particular  nominee  in  large  states  as  In 
single-Representative  states  before  their  vot- 
ing can  have  any  effect  or  weight  whatsoever 
m  the  election  of  the  President. 

5.  A  substantial  premium  Is  placed  on 
fraud  In  the  larger  states  because  the  small 
margin  that  achieves  a  plurality  carries  100 
per  cent  of  the  large  electoral  vote  of  the 
state. 

6.  Small  splinter  parties  also  can  affect  the 
whole  electoral  vote  of  a  state  by  controlling 
the  small  margin  that  achieves  a  plurality  in 
the  state.  For  example,  In  1948  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace drew  609,000  votes  from  President  Tru- 
man, thereby  throwing  the  forty-seven  elec- 
toral votes  from  New  York  to  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  who  had  a  plurality  of  only  61,000 
votes  out  of  the  total  of  about  6.100,000  votes 
cast  In  the  state. 

7.  The  "one-man,  one-vote"  principle  •  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  breached  In  almost  every  con- 
ceivable way. 

CONSTTTCPnONALLT    REPRESENTATIVE    ELECTORS 

When  two  electors  equivalent  to  a  state's 
two  United  States  Senators  are  elected  on  a 
state-wide  basis,  the  people  are  acting  in 
their  capacity  as  "citizens  of  the  state".  To 
this  extent,  the  electoral  college  system  can- 
not be  made  to  conform  to  th-?  "one-man, 
one-vote"  principle.  The  102  electors  so 
elected,  however,  constitute  only  approxi- 
mately 19  per  cent  of  the  total  of  538  elec- 
toral votes.' 

The  other  436  electors,  81  per  cent  of  the 
total,  if  elected  one  In  and  by  each  Con- 
gressional district,"  would  be  "constitution- 
ally representative"  of  the  people  acting  in 
their  capacity  as  "citizens  of  the  United 
States"  in  essentially  equal  districts.  Each 
voter  in  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  state  of  his  residence,  ordinarily 
would  vote  for  three  electors:  one  "•Repre- 
sentative" elector  elected  in  his  Congressional 
district  and  two  "Senator"  electors  elected  on 


a  stete-wlde  basis.  The  Inequalities  of  vot- 
ing In  the  national  elections  that  now  exist 
between  citizens  of  different  states  and  the 
gross  distortions  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  votes  of  citizens  within  the  same  state 
would  oe  eliminated  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  81   per  cent  of  the  electors. 

The  "one-man,  one-vote"  principle  would 
be  met  fully  with  respect  to  these  electors. 
The  substantive  right  of  the  people  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  tc  elect  one  elector 
in  and  by  each  Congressloaal  district,  based 
on  their  numbers,  would  also  be  satisfied. 

The  Twelfth  Amendment  clearly  contem- 
plates that  the  electors  of  a  state  may  be 
divided  as  to  the  persons  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.'  The  district  elec- 
tion of  "Representative"  electors  would  be 
fully  compatible  with  this  amendment.  The 
general  ticket  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
precludes  any  posslblUty  of  division  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  state  and,  therefore, 
is  contrary  to  the  divisibility  principle  of  the 
Twelfth  Amendment. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ADVANTAGES    OF    REPRESENTATIVE    ELECTORS 

It  Is  a  mathematical  fact  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  units  in  which  elective  plu- 
ralities are  determined  and  are  effective  to 
elect  an  elector,  the  smaller  will  be  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  unit,  the  greater  will  be  the 
citizen's  opportunity  to  have  an  effective 
voice  In  the  national  election,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  number  of  voters  in  each  unit 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  being  on  the 
losing  side,  and  the  more  limited  in  ultimate 
effect  will  be  any  local  election  fraud,  any 
splinter  party  or  group,  any  severe  weather 
condition  or  other  occurrence  affecting  voter 
turnout,  or  any  local  misinformation  that 
misleads  citizens.  Thus,  election  of  one  elec- 
tor in  each  of  436  Congressional  districts  Is 
more  desirable  In  all  of  these  respects  than 
the  present  system. 

By  the  same  token,  one  nationwide  direct 
popular  vote  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, without  the  use  of  electors,  creates 
the  greatest  possible  premium  for  election 
fraud  m  any  area,  the  greatest  potential 
effect  of  any  splinter  party  or  group,  the 
greatest  potential  effect  of  any  severe  weather 
condition  or  other  occtorrence  affecting  voter 
turnout  in  any  area  and  the  most  serious 
consequence  of  any  local  misinformation 
that  misleads  citizens. 

The  single  nation-wide  direct  popular  vote 
is  somewhat  like  fungible  goods.  All  the 
materials  put  Into  the  large  bin  or  tank 
from  many  areas  lose  their  Identity  com- 
pletely. There  Is  no  pattern  of  recognizable 
elements  of  the  people  articulated  on  the 
basis  of  local  districts  in  which  the  voters 
have  an  awareness  of  their  problems  and 
Interests  with  respect  to  national  Issues  and 
have  an  effective  voice  through  a  district 
elector 

James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highly 
respected  lawyer-framer  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787,  did  not 
propose  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
b"  the  people  without  electors,  as  has  been 
stated.'  Wilson's  first  motion  on  the  mode 
of  appointing  the  President  proposed  an  elec- 
toral college  system  for  the  naming  of  elec- 
tors by  districts.  Madison's  Notes  reported 
on  Saturday,  June  2,  1787,  the  following: 

"Mr.  Wilson  made  the  following  motion, 
to  be  substituted  for  the  mode  proposed  by 
Mr.  Randolph's  resolution,  'that  the  Execu- 
tive Magistracy  shall  be  elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  That  the  States  be  divided 
Into districts;  &  that  the  persons  quali- 
fied to  vote  In  each  district  for  members  of 
the  first  branch  of  the  national  Legislature 
elect  members  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts to  be  electors  of  the  Executive  magis- 
tracy, that  the  said  Electors  of  the  Executive 

magistracy  meet  at and  they  or  any 

of   them   so   met  shall   proceed   to  elect  by 

baUot,  but  not  out  of  their  own  body  

person  in  whom  the  Executive  authority  of 
the  national  Government  shall  be  vested  in." 


"Mr.  Wilson  repeated  his  arguments  In 
favor  of  an  election  without  the  Intervention 
of  the  States.  He  supposed  too  that  this 
mode  would  produce  more  confidence  among 
the  people  In  the  first  magistrate,  than  an 
election   by   the  national   Leglslatxure."  * 

There   Is   another   Important  element   In- 
herent In  the  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment   that    the    founding    lathers    uni- 
formly adopted  throughout  the  Constitution. 
With    Congressional    districts    of   essentially 
equal  population,  a  Representative  or  a  Presi- 
dential elector  from  that  district  represents 
all  of  the  people  residing  In  the  district.  His 
effective  weight  within  the  particular  frame- 
work   of    government    should    be.    and    Is. 
measured  by  the  essentially  equal   number 
of  persons  residing  In  each   such   district  "' 
He  stands  on  a  par  with  each  other  Repre- 
sentative or  elector,  as  the  case  may  be    His 
effective  weight  Is  not.  and  should  not  be. 
measured    by    the    number    of    people    who 
voted  for  him  as  against  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  a  Representative  or  elector 
from    another    district.    Neither    should    his 
effective  weight  be.  nor  is  it,   measured  by 
the  total  number  of  people  who  voted  In  his 
district    (whether   for    or    against    htm)    as 
against  the  total  number  of  people  who  voted 
m  another  district  in  the  election  of  a  Rep- 
resentative or  elector. 


DISTRICT    SYSTEM    PROVIDES    FAHINESS 

In  any  district  there  are  under-votlng-age 
children,  resident  aliens  not  permitted  to 
vote  and  many  persons  confined  to  institu- 
tions or  homes  because  of  Illness  or  other 
disability.  Under  our  representative  system 
of  government,  those  people  are  entitled  to 
representation  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
all  other  persons  residing  in  districts  of 
essentially  equal  population  Because  of  their 
large  numbers  across  the  nation  and  the  fail- 
ure or  inability  for  other  causes  (such  as 
weather,  business  or  whatever)  of  other 
qualified  persons  to  vote,  only  about  37  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  population  voted  in 
the  1964  Presidential  election,  and  only  about 
38  per  cent  voted  In  1960. 

Under  the  polling  concept.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  if  only  25  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation In  any  district  vote  In  an  election,  the 
plurality  established  by  their  votes  will  reach 
the  same  elective  result  that  would  have  been 
reached  by  the  plurality  of  the  voters  tf  any 
other  percentage  of  the  population  had 
voted."  This  concept,  of  course,  depends  for 
Its  validity  on  the  complete  freedom  of  op- 
portunity of  aU  qualified  and  qualifiable  per- 
sons in  the  district  to  vote  and  to  have  their 
votes  properly  counted.  We  take  strong 
measures  to  secure  and  protect  that  com- 
plete freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens 
to  vote  by  secret  ballot  and  to  have  their 
votes  properly  counted. 

Thus,  given  a  fair  and  representative  sys- 
tem of  election,  it  Is  not  so  Important  or 
meaningful  that  a  President  shall  have  a 
majority  or  a  plurality  of  all  of  the  popular 
votes  cast.  If  the  President  is  elected  by  a 
majority  (as  required  under  the  Twelfth 
Amendment)  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
electors,  81  per  cent  of  whom  shall  have  been 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  in  their 
Congressioal  districts,  each  of  essentially 
equal  population,  his  election  uill  more  ac- 
curately reflect,  and  more  assuredly  repre- 
sent, the  choice  of  the  majority  of  all  of  the 
•people",  even  If,  by  chance.  It  does  not  also 
reflect  the  choice  of  the  majority  or  plurality 
of  those  who  actually  voted  In  the  election. 
It  Is  important  that  the  new  President 
shall  enter  office  with  a  broad  base  of  support 
demonstrated  in  the  election.  The  represen- 
tation of  sUtes  in  the  electoral  college  by 
the  Inclusion  of  102  electors  elected  on  a 
state-wide  basis  adds  significant  support  for 
the  elected  President,  since  the  states  are 
important  and  effective  political  entitles  on 
the  national  scene.  These  electors,  along  with 
district-elected      "Representative"      electors. 
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form  the  PrwlCtoat'B  eoiutltiiency  to  which 
b«  la  ra*ponalbl« — the  same  m  the  baslo 
oonatttueney  of  the  national  government  ea- 
tabllahed  by  the  Conrtltutton. 

The  preaent  atate-wlde  general  ticket  sys- 
tem  and  the  propoeed  direct  popular  vote 
on  a  nation-wide  baaU  each  create  dlff'^rent 
effective  constltueDctes  for  the  President,  and 
both  are  In  coniUet  with  the  baale  oonatltu- 
ency  grounded  In  dual  citizenship  and  dual 
representation. 

TO    *CC<|MFLjaH    CHANGE 

To  provide  for  election  of  "Representa- 
tive" electors  by  9ach  Congressional  district 
does  not  require  an  amendment  of  the  Ck>n- 
stltutlon.  Each  stftte  could  amend  Its  elec- 
tion laws  to  proKrlde  for  "Representative" 
electors,  and  the  new  election  laws  would 
clearly  be  constltiktlonal.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  so  ruled  with  respect  to  a 
Michigan  sUtute  In  1893.'' 

The  practical  otwtacle  has  been  that  po- 
litical leaders  In  some  of  the  larger  states 
have  felt  that  theQr  can  carry  more  effective 
weight  In  the  election  of  the  President  If  all 
of  the  electoral  vojtes  of  their  states  are  cast 
for  one  person  fon  President.  In  fact,  It  was 
this  practice  by  dominant  political  forces  In 
the  larger  states  |that  forced  other  states, 
which  had  Inltlall^  used  the  district  system. 
erentuftHy  to  adobt  the  state-wide  general 
Mcket  ■aystem  In  ^rder  not  to  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  by  a  possible  division  of  their 
strength.  j 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend 
the  Conatltutlon  to  require  election  of  Presi- 
dential electors  by  districts."  On  occasion  a 
majority  of  one  htuse  or  the  other  of  Con- 
gress has  supported  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  not  the«  two- thirds  of  both  houses 
at  the  same  time  that  Is  required  to  submit 
an  amendment  toj  the  states.  A  number  of 
other  amendment^  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  proposed  oveii  the  years.  Including  those 
for  election  of  the  president  by  direct  nation- 
wide popular  vote; without  Intervening  elec- 
tors. But  none  of  ^ese  appear  to  have  made 
any  significant  progress  In  either  house  of 
Congress.  It  seemsj  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  necessarjl  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses  on  this  supject  In  view  of  the  fac- 
tional strength  inj  Congress  of  some  of  the 
political  leaders  ijrom  some  of  the  larger 
states. 

What,  then,  can 
system  of  electing 
tlons  by  citizens 
be  brought  agat 
dence  to  attack  as  { 
election  laws  that 


be  done  to  improve  the 
the  President?  Mass  ac- 
the  United  States  could 
the  states  of  their  reai- 
inconstltutlonal  the  state 
srovlde  for  the  state-wide 
general  ticket  system  and  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  one  ""Repreeentatlve"  elector  by  each 
Congressional  district.  These  legal  actions, 
brought  in  the  federal  district  courts,  should 
have  a  good  chande  for  favorable  rulings  In 
view  of  the  significant  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cburt  on  election  laws  In 
recent  years."         f 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  breachMl  'and  defied  by  the  state- 
wide general  ticket  system  (or  the  election 
of  electors.  These  ^tate  election  laws  cannot 
find  authority  or!  Justification  under  the 
Constitution  wh^  exposed  to  critical 
analysis. 

F^OTNOTSS 

>  Maryland,  for  ^zample,  elected  Its  elec- 
tors by  districts  ln|  all  Prealdentlal  elections 
prior  to  1836.  excet^t  the  first  two.  for  a  total 
of  ten  of  the  first;  twelve  Presidential  elec- 
tions. See  Pattlldt^  Thx  Atlas  or  thx  Hi»- 
ToatcAi.  GEOoaAPBT  or  the  Untted  States  89 
(1933).  See  also  thje  extended  historical  dis- 
cussion In  McPher^on  v.  Blacker.  146  US.  1 
(1893). 

'Bach  state  Is  al^  entitled  as  a  minimum 
to  one  additional  qlector,  since  each  state  Is 
entitled  to  one  Ropreeentatlve  in  Congress, 
even  though  the  state's  entire  population 
may  b«  leaa  Xixma  the  number  otherwise  rep- 


resented by  each  Representative  In  Congress 
under  the  national  apportionment  system. 

■  It  may  be  noted  that  the  words  "In  such 
Manner  as  the  Legislature  hereof  may  direct" 
relate  to  procedxire,  and  It  la  believed  that 
the  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  under  such 
procedxu^  provisions  should  be  limited  to 
conform  with,  and  not  to  defeat,  the  substan- 
tive rights  inherently  created  by  and  actually 
operative  In  the  full  context  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  n.  Section  1. 

*  A  fair  statement  of  this  principle  Is : 
Whenever  and  wherever  voting  by  any  of  the 
people  Is  provided  for  in  state  or  federal 
elections,  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  be  fairly  and  equitably  repre- 
sented and  effectively  weighted,  by  district 
units  fairly  related  to  their  numbers,  in  the 
outcome  of  such  election.  They  are  entitled 
to  have  their  right  to  vote  protected  against 
being  abridged,  debased,  diluted,  cancelled, 
destroyed,  discriminated  against  because  of 
place  of  residence,  or  otherwise  made  Ineffec- 
tive or  unrepresentative,  by  or  under  any 
laws  or  practices  of  any  state,  or  by  any  acts 
of  any  officials  of  the  state  or  of  any  other 
persons.  See  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  V3.  533, 
554-568  ( 1964 1 . 

'  The  District  of  Columbia  now  has  three 
electoral  votes,  two  of  which  I  have  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  two  United  States  Senators 
although  the  District  does  not  have  any  Sen- 
ators, and  the  other  one  I  have  regsu°ded  as 
equivalent  to  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
although  the  District  does  not  have  a  Repre- 
sentative. This  explains  my  reference  to  436 
electors  elected  by  districts,  although  there 
are  only  435  Representatives.  It  also  explains 
my  reference  to  103  electors  as  equivalent  to 
Senators,  although  there  are  only  one  hun- 
dred Senators  from  the  fifty  states. 

*  Of  course,  among  these  436  electors  would 
be  ( 1 )  five  elected  in  at-large  state-wide  elec- 
tions in  the  five  states  that  are  entitled  to 
only  one  Representative,  (3)  four  elected  in 
at-large  state-wide  elections  in  the  two  states 
that  are  entitled  to  only  two  Representatives 
and  that  have  not  established  districts  for 
their  election  and  (3)  any  electors  who  might 
be  counterparts  of  Representatives  elected  at- 
large  because  proper  Congressional  districts 
were  not  established. 

~  The  amendment  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dential electors  "shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  In 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  P^resident,  and  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
..."  (emphasis  added). 

'  Gossett.  Electing  the  President,  53  A.B.A.J. 
1103  (1967),  cites  James  Wilson  as  authority 
for  stating  that  "direct  'election  by  the  peo- 
ple' "  was  the  ideal  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  for  electing  the  President.  The 
original  source  materials,  Madison's  Notes,  are 
contained  In  Documents,  Formation  of  the 
Union,  published  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  In  1927.  The  two  partial  quotations 
of  Wilson's  remarks  set  forth  on  the  first  page 
of  that  article  appear  to  be  derived  from  Wil- 
son's first  comments  on  June  1,  1787,  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Randolph's  proposal  that  the 
executive  magistracy  "be  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional Legislature".  See  pages  134  and  135  of 
Documents.  Read  In  this  context,  his  remarks 
did  not  advocate  that  the  President  be  elected 
by  "direct"  election  by  the  people  without 
electors.  Wilson's  motion  the  next  day,  June 
2,  makes  this  clear,  for  It  contained  the  first 
proposal  of  an  electoral  college  to  be  made  at 
the  convention.  See  page  136  of  Documents. 
When  the  subject  was  reached  later,  on  Au- 
gust 24,  Oouverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
also  opposed  election  of  the  President  by  the 
national  legislature  and  moved  that  he  "shall 
be  chosen  by  Electors  to  be  chosen  by  the 
People  of  the  several  States".  This  was  sec- 


onded and  supported  with  four  "ayes"  (Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey) 
and  opposed  by  six  "noes".  See  pages  611  and 
613  of  Documents. 

*  All  quotations  are  from  M<idiaon's  Notes, 
see  footnote  8  supra. 

K  James  Wilson  is  reported  In  Madison's 
Notes  tor  Saturday.  June  9.  1787.  as  follows: 

"He  [Mr.  Wilson)  entered  elaborately  into 
the  defense  of  a  proportional  representation, 
stating  for  his  first  poeitlon  that  as  all  au- 
thority was  derived  from  the  i>eople,  equal 
numbers  of  people  ought  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  representatives,  and  different 
numbers  of  people  different  numbers  of  rep- 
resentatives. .  .  .  Representatives  of  different 
districts  ought  clearly  to  hold  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  as  their  respective 
Constituents  hold  to  each  other." 

"  Computer  predictions  of  election  results 
from  very  early  returns  are  based  on  this  poll- 
ing principle. 

»•  McPherson  v.  Blacker.  146  U.S.  1  (1892). 

"  See  the  review  of  these  efforts  in  Afc- 
Pherson  v.  Blacker,  supra.  See  also  Ames. 
"Choice  of  President  and  Vice  President",  in 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  During  the  First  One  Hun- 
dred  Years  of  Its  History,  Hearings  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolutions  3,  9,  10,  27.  30.  31  and  S3 
Before  a  Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  227-252 
(1955). 

"  I  am  informed  that  class  actions  of  this 
type  are  being  encouraged  by  the  American 
Good  Government  Society,  a  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  organization  located  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  substan- 
tial assistance  on  background  and  source  ma- 
terial provided  to  me  by  J.  Harvle  Williams, 
executive  secretary  of  the  society. 
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THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 
NEEDS  INCREASED  CONTRACT 
AUTHORITY 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  was 
first  authorized  in  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965,  the  rent 
supplement  program  has  been  starved 
for  funds,  and  each  year  its  supporters 
have  had  to  fight  valiantly  to  help  keep  it 
alive.  The  administration's  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  request  was  cut  by  over  50 
percent  from  $65  million  to  $30  million. 
The  effect  of  that  drastic  reduction  was 
predictable.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  informed 
me  that  within  60  days — 4  months  before 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — its  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  annual  rent 
supplement  payments  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted. This  should  not  be  permitted  to 
happen.  Therefore,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  the  armual  rent 
supplement  payments  which  may  be  con- 
tracted for  through  fiscal  year  1969  by 
$35  million. 

Although  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  in  restating  and  total- 
ing the  4-year  rent  supplement  contract 
authorization  of  the  1965  act,  provided 
a  contract  authorization  of  $150  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Independent  Of- 
fices and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations 
Act,  1969.  set  a  ceiling  at  $115  million. 
My  bill  would  amend  the  appropriation 
act,  increasing  the  contract  authority 
by  $35  million  to  the  full  $150  mUUon. 

The  rent  supplement  program  was 
originally  presented  to  Congress  as  a  pri- 


vate sector  complement  to  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing.  It  was  argued  that  it  would 
enable  private  enterprise  to  teke  a  direct 
hand  in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
our  low-income  population  living  in  sub- 
.standard    housing.    Unfortunately,    be- 
cause of  the  low  level  of  funding,  the 
program  has  hardly  made  a  dent  in  the 
critical  need  of  our  urban  population  for 
low-income  housing.  As  of  January  1, 
1969,  only  4,500  rent-supplement  units  in 
146  projects  had  been  completed  and  oc- 
cupied; 28,000  units  were  ready  for,  or 
under,  construction;  and  another  27,000 
units  were  under  program  reservation. 
The  figures  show  that  the  program  is 
finally  gaining  momentum.  Yet,  it  will 
soon  be  without  contract  authorization 
to  expand  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1969  fiscal  year.  Of  the  $115  miUion  in 
contract  authorization  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1969,  only  $12  million  is  uncom- 
mitted. And  of   the   $12  mUlion.   HUD 
requires    $3    million    for    contingency 
purposes;    and    $9    million    is    mainly 
earmarked  for  units  in  the  model  cities 
program.  By  March   1,  with  4  months 
remaining  in  the  fiscal  year,  the  rent 
supplement  program  will  have  no  more 
contract  authority.  At  a  period  in  our 
history  when  the  need  for  decent  low- 
income    housing    is    overwhelming,    it 
would  be  unconscionable  not  to  provide 
HUD  with  the  full  rent  supplement  au- 
thorization. 

The  original  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1969  was  for  addi- 
tional contract  authority  of  $65  million, 
making  the  total  $150  million— the  full 
authorization.  Unfortunately,  the  Con- 
gress set  the  appropriation  ceiling  at 
$115  miUion  and  provided  only  $30  mil- 
lion additional  contract  authority.  The 
$35  million  increase  in  contract  author- 
ity which  I  am  urging,  will  produce  an 
additional  35,000  units  of  rent-supple- 
ment housing  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Even  with  35,000  additional  rent  sup- 
plement units,  the  program  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  national  needs  for  low- 
income  housing.  To  take  New  York  City 
as  an  example,  there  are  220  rent  sup- 
plement units  in  10  projects  completed; 
231  vmlts  In  11  projects  ready  for,  or  un- 
der, construction;  518  units  in  eight  pro- 
jects vmder  program  reservation— a  total 
of  969  units  in  a  city  where,  according  to 
the  1960  census,  there  are  550.000  units 
"deteriorated,  dilapidated,  or  lacking  m 
essential  facilities." 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  now 
only  59,500  rent  supplement  units  at 
some  stage  In  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  point  out 
that  many  needy  low -Income  families 
are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram because  HUD  has  determined  ad- 
ministratively that  the  maximum  income 
limit  to  be  eligible  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  Is  $6,100  anywhere  m  the 
country,  despite  the  fact  that  the  statute 
provides  that  the  Income  of  qualified 
tenants  shaU  not  be  higher  than  the  In- 
come ellglblUty  limits  for  public  housmg 
in  the  locality.  As  a  result,  in  New  York 
City  the  highest  Income  of  any  rent  sup- 
plement tenant  Is  an  income  of  $5,450 
per  year  with  a  famUy  of  seven. 

Under  the  rent  supplement  program 
the  tenant  pays  25  percent  of  his  income 


per  month  toward  the  rent.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  25  percent  of  the 
tenant's  monthly  Income  and  the  total 
market  rent.  The  average  rent  supple- 
ment payment  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  $49.40  a  month.  For  New  York  City 
low-income  families  the  rent  supplement 
program  should  make  the  difference  be- 
tween living  in  substandard,  overcrowded 
housing  and  decent  housing  provided 
through  the  private  market.  However, 
because  Congress  has  not  provided  suffi- 
cient contract  authorization  and  HUD 
has  administratively  determined  that 
$6,100  is  the  maximum  Income  limit  in 
New  York  City,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  an  empty  promise  for  most  low- 
Income  occupants  of  slum  housing. 

If  the  rent  supplement  program  is  to 
gain  more  momentum  In  tackling  the 
needs  of  low-Income  housing,  then  it 
should  have  the  $35  mllUon  increase  in 
contract  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1969  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  I 
have  introduced. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  FORMS 
AVAILABLE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  has  mailed  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives forms  and  instructions  for  report- 
ing certain  financial  Interests  and  out- 
side Income  as  required  under  House 
rule  XLTV.  These  reports  are  due  to  be 
filed  with  the  committee  not  later  than 
April  30. 

The  forms  have  gone  also  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  House  and  to  some  "prin- 
cipal assistants"  of  members  and 
professional  staff  members  of  commit- 
tees. The  mailing  to  "principal  assist- 
ants" and  committee  staff  members  has 
not  been  completed  because  our  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  received  the  names 
of  all  in  these  categories. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  means  of  urging  all 
Members  and  officers  who  have  not  done 
so  to  let  our  committee  have,  as  soon  as 
possible,  their  designations  of  "principal 
assistants."  I  direct  the  same  plea  to 
chairmen  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees with  respect  to  designation  of 
professional  staff  members  of  such  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  who  are  not 
so  shown  on  the  latest  payroll  records. 

The  financial  reporting  requirement,  as 
adopted  by  the  House  last  year,  applies 
to  Members,  officers,  principal  assistants 
to  Members  and  officers,  and  profession- 
al staff  members  of  committees. 

Our  committee  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  relating  to  the  forms. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE 


(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  giv«i 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ejctend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  aware  that 
proposals  are  being  made  for  a  more 
centralized  organization  of  science  ac- 
tivities In  the  Federal  (jovernment.  As 
chairman  of  the  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, I  have  followed  these  develop- 
ments with  interest  because  of  our  own 
concern  that  the  science  resources  of 
the  United  States  be  organized  for  an 
optimum  contribution  to  the  needs  of 
society.  Although  the  current  suggestions 
are  varied  and  lacking  in  detail,  the 
central  theme  is  consideration  of  a  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Science. 

The  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  with   science   and   technology 
has  reached  such  dimensions  and  com- 
plexity that  a  position  with  respect  to 
reorganization  is  difficult  to  formulate. 
The  definition   of   terms  is   important. 
The  implications  for  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  scientific  community  are 
dependent  on  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
a  Department  of  Science.  I  intend  to 
devote  the  necessary  effort  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  elaborating  the 
issue  of  organizational  structures  so  that 
alternatives  can  be  compared  in  detail. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sub- 
committee  has,   since   its   inception   in 
1963,  made  substantial  investigations  in- 
to all  phases  of  science  policy.  One  re- 
sult is  that  recently  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  90-407   amending  the   Na- 
tional    Science     Foundation     Act     to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  that  agency  to 
act  as  a  balance  wheel  among  the  plu- 
rality of  support  sources  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  testimony  taken  by  our 
subcommittee  over  the  3  years  of  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  has  clari- 
fied many  of  the  questions  of  Federal 
patronage  of  science. 

In  another  related  issue,  the  recent 
hearings  on  the  national  laboratories 
operated  by  several  different  agencies 
showed  that  there  was  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  use  these  interdisciplinary  orga- 
nizations in  the  solution  of  public  inter- 
est problems  outside  their  primary  mis- 
sion. It  seems  possible  that  some  labora- 
tories would  move  quickly  into  these 
areas  by  Executive  action  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  reorganization. 

We  have  also  studied  the  problem  of 
interagency  coordination  in  research 
and  development  as  exemplified  by  the 
environmental  quality  issue.  Our  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  efforts  in  manag- 
ing this  complex  field  of  science  by  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  has  revealed  the  limitations 
and  accomplishments  of  the  White 
House  science  superstructure. 

Yet  another  subject  under  study  by 
our  subcommittee  is  technology  assess- 
ment^-the  capabUity  to  deploy  tech- 
nology without  the  costs  of  unwanted, 
unintended,  and  unanticipated  conse- 
quences. 

I  intend  to  review  our  findings  in  these 
investigations  for  information  which  is 
pertinent  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
question.  Further  information  and  opin- 
ion will  be  necessary  for  judgment  In  this 
matter  and  my  subcommittee  will  use 
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every  appropriate  means  bo  secure  the 
facte  and  present  them  to  the  Congress. 


USER   CHARQE8:    A   SOLUTION   TO 
THE  AIRPORT  CRISIS 

(Mr.  HECTTT.KH.  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nations  airport  crisis  be- 
comes more  critical  every  day  we  delay 
or  put  off  the  obvious  solution.  Experts 
estimate  that  upjto  $S  billion  is  needed 
to  bring  the  Nation's  airport  system  up 
to  date,  and  to  anticipate  needs  in  the 
immediate  future] 

Yet  the  Congrtss  in  the  face  of  this 
need  has  cut  Fedaral  aid  to  airport  funds 
from  $70  mlUlon-ia  year  down  to  a  pid- 
dling $30  million  4  year. 

We  must  act,  atid  we  must  act  now,  to 
pass  a  user  chartee  bill  so  that  we  can 
start  building  these  critically  needed  air- 
ports. I 

Mr..  Speaker,  I  am  reintroducing  this 
year  a  bill  to  finance  airport  construction 
through  a  trust  f<ind  derived  from  avia- 
tion fuel  taxes  8|nd  airline  ticket  sur- 
charges. I  introduced  this  bill  at  the  last 
session. 

I  believe  that  |s  the  only  fair  way  to 
finance  the  const^ction  of  airports,  just 
as  we  do  with  high..'ays,  because  it  is  not 
fair  for  every  taxpayer  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  paying  i  or  airports. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  to 
start  now,  because  the  crisis  becomes 
more  critical  as  ea  ch  day  passes 


THE  FUTURJ! 


DIPLOMACY 


(Mr.  PASCELL 


Benjamin    S. 
ROYBAL.    Abrahas; 


OP  U.S.  PUBLIC 
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asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adtiress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  fevlse  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Kir.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  took  the  floor  oi  the  House  to  describe 
a  report  on  "The  Puture  of  U.S.  Public 
Diplomacy,"  issuejd  recently  by  my  sub- 
committee. 

I  also  put  into  the  Record  our  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  These  are 
the  findings  of  thi ;  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments which  I  htve  the  honor  to  chair 
and  which  is  con  prised  of  Representa- 
tives L.  H.  PouNTuiN,  Donald  M.  Prasct, 
Rosenthal,  Edward  R. 
Kazen,  Jr.,  H.  R. 
Gross,  Peter  H.  fc.  Prelinchttysen,  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinsici,  and  Paul  Pindley. 

Today  I  want  x)  describe  the  initial 
reaction  to  our  i  eport  on  the  part  of 
private  individuals  who  are  both  in- 
formed and  deeplir  concerned  about  the 
key  issues  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nearly  80  business  and  foundation  ex- 
ecutives, educational  specialists,  and 
other  civic  leaderi,  have  shared  with  us 
their  thoughtful  comments  about  the 
issues  discussed  in|  the  report — comments 
which  are  reprinted,  in  part.  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  that  document. 

All  of  those  dUtingnished  Americans 
agreed  with  the  subcommittee  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  thorough,  sys- 
tematic reapprais^J  of  the  entire  Infor- 


mation policy  of  our  Oovemment — 
preferably  by  a  bipartisan  commission 
of  outstanding  national  leaders  and  ex- 
perts in  conmiunication  and  in  the  social 
sciences. 

Such  a  reappraisal  is  necessary  If  our 
Government  is  going  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  challenge  confronting  us 
on  the  world  scene — challenge  arising 
from  the  phenomenal  revolution  in  com- 
munications technology  and  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  public  diplomacy. 

The  leaders  who  have  endorsed  the 
concept  of  such  a  review  include: 

Archie  E.  Albright,  Kuhn,  Loeb  Si  Co., 
New  York  City: 

Hon.  George  V.  Allen,  Director,  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  Department  of  State, 
former  Director,  USIA,  Washington, 
DC: 

Karl  R.  Bendetsen,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  U.S.  Plywood-Champion 
Papers,  Inc.,  New  York  City: 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Bernays,  president,  Ed- 
ward L.  Bemays  Foundation,  Boston, 
Mass.; 

Nora  R.  Booth,  associate  secretary.  In- 
ternational Affairs  Division,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

Edward  W.  Borgers,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Telecommunications,  University 
of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles; 

John  W.  Brooks,  president,  Celanese 
Corp.,  New  York  City; 

W.  Randolph  Burgess,  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association ;  the  Atlantic  Council 
of  the  United  States.  Washington,  D.C; 

Alford  Carleton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, the  United  Church  Board  for  World 
Ministeries,  New  York  City: 

W.  C.  Clark,  dean.  School  of  Journal- 
ism, Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 

John  T.  Connor,  president.  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City; 

S.  S.  Cort.  president,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 

E.  P.  Curtis,  president,  Deere  St  Co., 
Moline,  111.; 

E.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  special  assistant  to  the 
general  counsel,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y.; 

Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  New  York  City; 

H.  D.  Doan,  president,  the  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Midland.  Mich.; 

Edwin  D.  Dodd,  president,  Owens-Illi- 
nois, Toledo,  Ohio ; 

Stanley  Dreyer,  president,  the  Cooper- 
ative League  of  the  USA,  Chicago,  lU.; 

Robert  G.  Dunlop,  president,  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

Alex  S.  Edelstein,  professor,  School  of 
Communications.  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Seattle,  Wash. 

Samuel  E.  Ewing,  vice  president,  Wash- 
ington, Radio  Corp.  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D.C; 

Richard  C.  Fenton,  president,  Fenton 
International,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.; 

Charles  A.  Poster,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
public  relations,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y.; 

Lloyd  A.  Free,  president,  the  Institute 
for  International  Social  Research, 
Washirogton,  D.C; 

N.  W.  Freeman,  president,  Tenneco 
Inc..  Houston.  Tex.; 


Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  executive  director. 
International  Voluntary  Services,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C; 

Peter  Grace,  president,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  New  York  City; 

Edmund  A.  Gulllon.  dean,  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts 
University,  Medford,  Mass.; 

W.  P.  Gwinn,  chairman.  United  Air- 
craft Corp..  East  Hartford.  Corm.; 

Samuel  L.  Haber,  executive  vice- 
chairman,  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York 
City; 

Howard  C.  Harder,  president.  Corn 
Products  Co.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.; 

J.  G.  Harrar,  president,  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation,  New  York  City ; 

H.  Field  Haviland.  Jr.,  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts 
University,  Medford,  .•fass.; 

Harry  Heltzer,  president,  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.; 

E.  B.  Hinman,  president.  International 
Paper  Co.,  New  York  City; 

John  Hohenberg,  professor  of  journal- 
ism, Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City; 

Warren  M.  Hxiff,  executive  director. 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance.  Washington,  D.C. ; 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  New  York 
City; 

W.  W.  Keeler,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Phillips  Petroleimi  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.; 

Josef  Korbel,  dean,  the  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. ; 

R.  Stanley  Lalng,  president,  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio: 

A.  E.  Larkln,  president,  General  Foods 
Corp.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.; 

Carl  E.  Larson,  assistant  professor  of 
Communications,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee,  Wis.; 

Ralph  Lazarus,  chairman.  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc..  Cinciimati, 
Ohio; 

Norval  Neil  Luxon,  alumni  distin- 
guished professor  of  journalism.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HiU,  N.C: 

James  MacCracken,  executive  director. 
Church  World  Service,  New  York  City; 

David  C  McClelland,  professor  of  psy- 
chology, Department  of  Social  Relations. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Gilbert  S.  Mclnemy,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts Corp.,  New  York  City; 

William  R.  Merriam,  vice  president. 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  M.  Mitchell,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, Aliuninum  Co.  of  America,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Joseph  A.  Neubauer,  president,  PPG 
Industries,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Peter  H.  Neumann,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Reading,  Mass.; 

Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  president,  the 
African-American  Institute,  New  York 
City; 

George  L.  Parkhurst,  director  and  vice 
president.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco.  Calif.: 

Thomas  L,  Phillips,  president,  Ray- 
theon Co.,  Lexington,  M&sa.; 
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George  Piercy,  director  and  vice  pres- 
ident. Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York  City; 

Lucian  W.  Pye,  professor  of  political 
science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Mass.; 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  former  presi- 
dent. Free  Europe  Committee,  New  York 

Cits;  „     ..     T.I 

Irving  Salomon,  owner,  Racho  Lilac, 

member.     Foreign     Policy     Association 

Board,  Escondido,  Calif.; 
E    E.  Soubry,  chairman  of  the  50th 

Anniversary  Committee  of  the  Foreign 

Policy  Association,  New  York  City; 
Prank   Stanton,   president,   Columbia 

Broadcasting   System,   Inc..   New   York 

City:  _     ^     ^ 

Donald  C  Stone,  dean.  Graduate 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: 

Francis  X.  Sutton,  deputy  vice  presi- 
dent. International  Division,  Ford 
Foundation,  New  York  City; 

Arthur  B.  Toan,  Jr..  Price  Waterhouse 
&  Co..  New  York  City; 

C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  president,  Armco 
Steel  Corp..  Middletown,  Ohio; 

Edward  L.  Waggoner,  relations  man- 
ager. International  Division,  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.,  New  York  City; 

Dr.  Wesley  H.  Wallace,  chairman,  De- 
partment of  Radio.  Television  Si  Motion 
Pictures,  Communication  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  North  CaroUna,  Chapel  Hill, 

N.C-:  ..     . 

WUliam    B.    Walsh,    M.D.,  president. 

Project  HOPE,  Washington,  D.C; 

Harry  B.  Warner,  president,  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio: 

Leslie  H.  Warner,  president.  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp.,  New  York 

City; 

Haydn  Williams,  president,  the  Asia 
Foundation,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and 

Henry  M.  Wriston.  president  emeritus. 
Brown  University,  New  York  City. 


NO   PRIDE  IN  PRIDE,   INC.,   IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
has  been  investigating  PRIDE.  Inc.,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  PRIDE,  as  we 
all  know,  is  the  multimillion-dollar  ex- 
periment by  the  liberal  element  in  the 
community  which  is  convinced  that  per- 
missiveness and  coddling  of  criminals 
and  back  alley  creeps  is  the  sure-fire 
shortcut  to  peace  and  safety  on  our 
streets. 

The  GAO  has  now  completed  its  inves- 
tigation, Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  report  is 
being  shuffled  from  desk  to  desk  among 
the  liigher  echelons  of  that  agency  in  the 
hope,  I  assume,  that  it  will  disappear 
and  save  all  the  PRIDE  lovers  of  our 
city  the  eventual  embarrassment  of 
learning  that  they  have  been  dead  wrong. 
Youth  PRIDE,  Inc.,  as  this  crime-ridden 
nightmare  of  forged  checks,  phony 
vouchers,  and  kickbacks  is  now  known, 
has  had  three  transfusions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars— $6  million  worth  in  round  fig- 
ures. The  GAO  report  to  which  I  refer 


covers  the  first  two  cash  handouts. 
PRIDE  was  awarded  a  third  handout  in 
August  of  1968  by  the  leading  exponent 
of  Great  Society  appeasement  to  law- 
breakers, the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  charge  that  the  third  handout  of  tax 
funds  to  PRIDE,  $3,8  million,  is  vanish- 
ing as  fast  and  as  deviously  as  the  cash 
handed  over  in  the  first  two  contracts. 
I  believe  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  why  PRIDE 
spent  more  than  $500  for  gasmasks. 

Why  PRIDE  uses  public  funds  lor  at- 
torney fees  for  those  charged  with  crim- 

Why  PRIDE  uses  public  funds  to  pay 
traffic  tickets  accumulated  by  employees^ 

Why  PRIDE  employees  are  entitled  to 
rent  fancy  cars  for  Christmas  holiday 
Joyriding,  charging  off  tankfuls  of  gas 
on  unofficial  business  trips. 

There  are  more  questions  the  GAO 
investigators  must  answer  before  the  full 
sto"  of  PRIDE  is  laid  on  the  record,  I 
aSed  a  few  in  a  letter  I  have  Erected  to 
the  Comptroller  General  to  be  used  as 
a  starting  point  for  his  a^.^^'^^f,^"^- 
ployees  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
soonslblllty  of  keeping  employees  and 
aSies    of    the    Federal    Government 

"""^'integrity  of  the  GAO  is  at  stake^ 
Mr  Speaker.  The  charges  I  have  made  to 
the  comptroller  General  must  be  an- 
swered The  report  of  the  GAO  on  Phase 
one  and  two  of  PRIDE.  Inc.,  wUl  establish 
whether  or  not  these  new  charges  wUl 
be  effectively  investigated.  I  hope  they 
will  be  and  when  substantiated,  as  I  arn 
certain  they  will  be.  there  should  be  no 
f  SrSS  doubt  about  the  stupidity  of  those 
who  believe  that  law  and  order  can  be 
Tutored  to  our  community  by  handing 
^mo^s  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  over  to 
finals,  free-booters,  thugs,  and  juve- 
nile delinquents.  •  t  j„ 
Mr  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  RECORD  the  full  text  of  "JV  letter  to 
the  comptroller  General,  and  a  letter  I 
also  directed  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
faS  Wirte  under  whose  protection 
PRIDE  has  operated : 

January    13.  1369, 
Hon.  W.  Wn-iARD  Wiktz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 

^"ot'rMrWxf^:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  o^.y 
letter  of  this  date  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

'-;  rdSnlThaf  in?^a«on  ^.r«i 
in  the  letter  was  furnished  to  Depwtment 
of  Labor  personnel   last  week. 
°'l  wS  ^predate  your  comments  concen.- 
ine  these  most  recent  charges  when  the  Ete 
palto^t  of  Labor  personnel  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  check  them  out. 
With  beet  wishes .  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Joel  T.  BROYHn-i., 
Member  of  Congress. 


tract  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
In  August  1968 : 

( 1 )  Pride's  Director  of  Administration  re- 
signed last  week  because  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  top  administrators  of  the 
program  have  refused  to  comply  with  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  General  Accounting 
Office  Instructloiis  concerning  adequate 
record  keeping  procedures. 

(2)  Despite  the  requirements  that  Pride 
Institute  and  Install  adequate  bookkeeping 
procedures,  there  has  been  no  general  ledger 
recording  the  fiscal  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion established  to  date, 

(3)  The  journal  account  for  the  third  con- 
tract has  not  been  reconciled, 

(4)  The  petty  cash  account  under  the  third 
contract  has  not  been  reconciled, 

(5)  During  the  pay  period  December  20, 
1968-January  3.  1969.  Pride  oflSclals  granted 
a  general  holiday  to  all  members  of  the  staff 
and  all  enrollees.  Prior  to  December  20.  1968, 
time  and  attendance  reports  for  the  pay 
period  were  constructed  In  advance  and  all 
employees  and  enrollees  subsequently  were 
paid  in  full,  even  though  they  were  not  on- 
board during  this  period.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  gross  payroll  for  Pride  during  this  period 
was  approximately  $65,000, 

(6)  During  November  1968,  approximately 
$504  of  Pride  funds  were  spent  to  purchase 
gas  masks,  to  be  used  presumably  should 
confrontations  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  take  place, 

(7)  Records  of  Youth  Pride.  Inc.,  indicate 
that  salary  advances  to  employees  are  made 
on  a  regular  basis.  Amounts  up  to  $8,000  have 
been  advanced.  Including  substantial  ad- 
vances to  top  officials  of  Pride. 

(8)  Pride  funds  have  been  used  to  pay 
attorneys  fees  for  staff  charged  with  crim- 
inal violations. 

(9)  Pride  funds  have  been  used  to  pay  for 
traffic  tickets  Issued  to  Pride  employees 

(10)  Excessive  expenditures  have  occurred 
for  rented  autos  which  have  been  used  for 
personal  business  During  the  Christmas 
holidays,  one  official  purchased  a  lank  of  gas 
dally  for  a  rented  car  which  was  paid  for  by 
Pride, 

(11)  Payroll  Irregularities  and  errors  have 
persisted  during  the  administration  of  the 
third  contract. 

The  Identity  of  the  Individual  furnishing 
the  foregoing  Information  has  been  withheld 
at  the  request  of  this  source. 

It  Is  requested  that  the  GAO  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  corroborate  or  disprove  the 
foregoing  allegations. 

Copies  of  this  communication  are  being 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Senators  Robert  C,  Byrd  and  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan  because  of  their  Interest  in  this 
matter. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  T,  Bboyhill, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESS    OP    THE    UNrTED    STATES, 

HOUSE       OF       R«'*=8"''^*"7PVo/:o 
Washington.  D.C,  January  13.  1969. 

Subject:  Youth  Pride,  Inc. 

Hon    Elmer  B.  Staats, 

comptroller  General  of  the   United   States. 

General  Accounting  Office. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MB  Staats:  The  following  Informa- 
tion has  been  brought  to  my  attention  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Youth  Pride,  Inc,  under  the  thU-d  con- 


PAY    INCREASE   FOR   MEMBERS   OF 
CONGRESS 

<Mr,  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  yesterday  of  a 
$12,500  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress  comes  as  a  very  unpleasant 
shock  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  and 
Members  of  this  House  of  both  parties 
should  unite  to  defeat  it.  Not  only  is  a 
congressional  pay  increase  unnecessary; 
it  would  seriously  undermine  all  efforts 
to  curb  inflation  by  holding  the  line  on 
Government  spending.  How  in  the  world 
will  Congress  be  able  to  resist  the  de- 
mands of  others  for  higher  wages,  profits 
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and  Ooveminenit  handoutanif  it  has  just 
voted  itself  a  fat  pay  increase? 

No  doubt  s^me  Members  will  be 
tempted  by  the  pleassuit  prospect  of 
getting  more  money,  but  I  respectfully 
submit  we  have  a  much  higher  responsi- 
bility here  than  the  alleviation  of  any 
Member's  persoiial  financial  needs.  The 
Nation  Is  watching  to  see  whether  those 
of  us  who  have  voted  for  economy  in 
government  wnen  others'  pocketbooks 
were  involved,  will. now  turn  our  backs 
on  economy  when  our  own  pocketbooks 
are  involved.  I  oave  joined  a  number  of 
colleagues  in  fUing  a  resolution  which 
will  block  the  ijroposed  pay  increase.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  us  in  this 
effort  to  preventjthe  Congress  from  mak- 
ing a  tragic  mistake.  Allowing  the  Pres- 
ident's recommelidation  to  go  into  efTect 
woiild  deal  a  stjaggering  blow  to  public 
confidence  in  the  Congress  at  a  time 
when  congressional  prestige  very  much 
needs  strengthening,  not  weakening. 

This  will  be  (jompounded  if  Members 
fail  to  take  aCBifmative  action  to  insure 

rollcall  vote  Dn  the  resolution.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  sincerely  believe  this 
increase  is  justL§ed  will  agree  the  Amer- 
entitled  to  have  their 
representatives  itand  up  and  be  counted 
on  this  very  controversial  issue. 
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CENSUS  REPOllM  HAS  71  SPONSORS 

(Mr.  BETTTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addr(  ss  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
early  action  to  repeal  criminal  penalties 
on  all  but  questions  essential  Iji  deter- 
miriing  the  population  count  in  the  1970 
decennial  census  has  71  sponsors  in  the 
91st  Congress.  I  know  of  several  more  of 
my  colleagues  who  endorse  this  legisla- 
tion, identical  to  or  patterned  after  H.R. 
20,  who  plan  to  introduce  separate  bills 
in  the  near  futm-e.  The  momentum  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  census  has  grown 
steadily  and  I  believe  will  result  in  final 
action  by  the  Congiess  this  year. 

In  the  90th  Congress  the  proposal  to 
limit  the  number  of  mandatory  questions 
was  given  a  hearing  by  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  but  no 
action  followed.  The  Senate  last  year  saw 
fit  to  unanimously  approve  the  repeal  of 
the  offensive  60-day  jail  sentence  pen- 
alty representing  a  significant  recogni- 
tion of  a  need  to  change  present  census 
laws.  Upon  the  foundation  laid  last  Con- 
gress which  included  47  sponsors  of  cen- 
sus reform  bills  we  must  press  for  early 
hearings  leading  to  floor  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

The  core  of  the  census  reform  contro- 
versy is  this:  The  threat  of  invasion  of 
privacy  by  a  totally  mandatory  and 
harassing  form  containing  67  subjects, 
the  dubious  justification  for  including 
as  many  as  120  questions — in  view  of  the 
constitutional  purpose  of  tlie  census,  and 
prospects  of  a  significant  undercount  due 
to  tlie  complexity  of  the  forms,  require 
remedial  action  by  Congress.  On  Janu- 
ary 6,  I  presented  a  detailed  description 
of  the  public  concern  over  present  de- 
cennial census  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
encompassing  Congressmen  of  divergent 
philosophies  which  Illustrates  the  wide 
recognition  of  the  census  problem.  Let 
me  include  at  this  point  a  list  of  all  spon- 
sors of  census  reform  bills.  I  encourage 
the  many  Members  of  the  House  of  like 
mind  on  this  matter  to  introduce  simi- 
lar legislation. 

List  or  Cosponsors  or  HJl.  20 

Joseph  Addabbo,  of  New  York. 

John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 

Walter  S.  Baring,  of  Nevada. 

Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  of  Georgia. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts. 

W.  E.  Brock,  of  Tennessee. 

Garry  Brown,  of  Michigan. 

J.  Herbert  Burke,  of  Florida. 

Earle  Cabell,  of  Texas. 

Prank  M.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Del  Clawson,  of  California. 

Jorge  L.  Cordova,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico. 

Glenn  R.  Davis,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  R.  Dellenback,  of  Oregon. 

David  W.  Dennis,  of  Indiana. 

Edward  Derwinski,  of  Illinois. 

William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 

John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee. 

Paul  Plndley,  of  Illinois. 

O.  C.  Plsher,  of  Texas. 

George  Goodllng,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  H.  Griffin,  of  Mississippi. 

Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of  Michigan. 

James  R.  Grover,  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Haley,  of  Florida. 

Durward  Hall,  of  Missouri. 

Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmldt,  of  Arkaosaa. 

Prank  Horton,  of  New  York. 

Carleton  King,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Kleppe,  of  North  Dakota. 

John  Kyi,  of  Iowa. 

Peter  N.  Kyros,  of  Maine. 


Robert  L.  Leggett,  of  California. 

Donald  E.  Lukens,  of  Ohio. 

Catherine  May,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll,  of  ConnecttcnK 

Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois. 

Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan. 

Howard  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska. 

Adam  C.  Powell,  of  New  York. 

David  Pryor,  of  Arkansas. 

Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois. 

Howard  W.  Roblson,  of  New  York. 

Paul  G.  Rogers,  of  Florida. 

Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  of  Wisconsin. 

Herman  T.  Schneebell.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

J.  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  M.  Teague,  of  California. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  V.  T\inney,  of  California. 

James  B.  Utt.  of  California. 

Charles  A.  Vanlk,  of  Ohio. 

Jerome  R.  Waldle,  of  California. 

G,  William  Whltehurst,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  Wiggins,  of  California. 

Lawrence  G.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  M.  Zwach,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

SPONSORS  or  SIMILAR  CENSUS  RZrORM 
LEGISt,ATION 

John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio. 
James  P.  Battln,  of  Montana. 
William  S.  Broomneld,  of  Michigan. 
Cliarles  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan. 
Glenard  Lipscomb,  of  California. 
William  E.  Mlnshall,  of  Ohio. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  of  Indiana. 
John  R.  Rarick,  of  Louisiana. 
William  L.  Scott,  of  Virginia. 
Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Michigan. 
Jack  H.  McDonald,  of  Michigan. 


COMBINED  POSTAGE  RATE  FOR 
FIRST  CLASS  AND  AIRMAIL 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  budg- 
et message  to  the  Congress  on  Wednes- 
day, President  Johnson  proposed  that 
the  first-class  mail  and  airmail  be  com- 
bined into  one  rate  of  7  cents  an  ounce. 

This  is  a  proposal  that  will  require 
much  careful  study,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
a  statement  on  the  House  floor  yester- 
day. 

In  order  that  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Postmaster  General  will  be 
before  our  Committee  on  Post  OfiQce  and 
Civil  Service  for  consideration,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  appropriate  enabling 
legislation. 


WINTER  CLOTHING  NOT  ISSUED  BY 
ARMY  AT  SOME  INSTALLATIONS 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  dismayed  to  learn  last  week  that 
some  soldiers  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  in  Mai-yland  had  not  been  is- 
sued winter  clothing.  Since  my  inquiry 
to  the  Army  as  to  the  reasons  for  this, 
reports  have  come  to  me  of  similar  In- 
stances where  warm  clothing  was  not  is- 
sued to  soldiers  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  Port 
Riley,  Kans..  and  Fort  Holabird,  Md. 
These  failures  to  provide  soldiers  ade- 
quate clothing  suggest  poor  supply  man- 
agement by  the  Army  at  a  number  of 
bases.  The  Congress  has  voted  sufficient 
money  to  clothe  the  members  of  our 
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Armed  Forces  properly,  and  the  Army 
should  act  immediately  to  make  sure 
that  this  is  done. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
OCEANOGRAPHIC  AGENCY 

(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Oceanographic  Agency,  to  get 
our  Nation  off  dead  center  and  embarked 
on  a  program  of  productive  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  the  seas. 

I  first  Introduced  this  legislation  5 
years  ago.  In  the  interim,  oceanography 
has  made  some  progress  but  still  with- 
out much  Federal  coordination.  Its  im- 
portance Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
both  military  and  civilian  agencies  have 
undertaken  undersea,  environmental  or 
atmospheric  studies  and  programs.  Pri- 
vate industry  has  been  far  ahead  of  Gov- 
ernment in  pursuing  oceanography.  Now 
it  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
asserts  a  position  of  leadership  with  -a 
positive  program,  with  goals  and  with  co- 
operation and  coordination  to  reach 
them. 

There  were  some  who  said  5  years 
ago  that  a  full-fledged  oceanography 
agency  was  premature.  Perhaps  it  was 
then  but  it  is  not  now.  Today  we  have 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resources,  which  recommends  that  a 
new,  independent  Federal  agency  devoted 
to  oceanography  be  established,  to  direct 
a  sound  program  of  exploration,  analysis 
of  sea  resources  and  of  uses  of  these  re- 
sources in  the  national  interest. 

As  we  look  at  the  United  States  today, 
and  ahead  to  our  own  and  world  prob- 
lems in  the  future,  the  need  for  oceano- 
graphic progress  becomes  increasingly 
apparent.  Experts  have  predicted  a  world 
food  shortage,  yet  we  have  not  begun 
to  harvest  the  food  resources  of  the  seas 
which  comprise  75  percent  of  the  area  of 
the  globe. 

The  United  States  is  now  importing  66 
of  77  strategic  materials,  yet  each  cubic 
mile  of  sea  water  contains  tons  of  dis- 
solved minerals.  We  should  be  developing 
processes  to  retrieve  these  metals  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  be  dependent  upon 
whims,  revolutions,  or  other  threats  to 
our  supply  from  other  countries. 

In  our  own  country  there  Is  a  need  for 
more  fresh  water.  We  must  move  ahead 
rapidly  on  desalinlzation  so  that  we  can 
supply  our  arid  areas  and  help  redis- 
tribute our  population  which  is  over- 
saturated  in  urban  areas. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  tides, 
about  the  ocean  currents  which  flow  by 
our  shores,  about  navigation,  and  about 
the  oceans'  effect  on  our  weather.  Sea 
space  must  come  to  occupy  a  major  role 
in  our  national  effort.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  wealth  that  lies  off  our  three 
seacoasts. 

We  must  act  quickly  to  preserve  our 
estuarine  areas  which  are  the  breeding 
grounds  for  many  species  of  ocean  life. 
As  leisure  and  recreation  become  more 
important  In  our  economy,  we  must  as- 
sure a  supply  of  fish,  plus  good  harbors, 
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clean  water,  and  public  access  to  the 
ocean  shores.  Oceanography  offers  the 
vista  of  thousands  of  new  jobs,  new 
processes,  new  vehicles,  new  products, 
new  Industries. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  devoting  much 
effort  to  oceanography.  While  we  are 
concentrating  on  outer  space,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  quietly  been  stepping  up  its 
work  in  inner  space.  We  can  all  be  justly 
proud  of  our  celestial  accomplishments. 
Now  we  should  make  a  similar  commit- 
ment toward  making  the  United  States 
No.  1  in  oceanography. 

I  commend  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  oceanography.  We  could  make 
no  better  investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  than  in  oceanographic  programs 
which  win  yield  huge  returns,  provide 
greater  understanding  of  our  environ- 
ment and  help  further  raise  our  national 
standard  of  living. 

To  move  ahead  in  oceanography  we 
cannot  continue  to  have  22  bureaus  In 
nine  Federal  agencies  each  going  Its  own 
way.  We  must  unify  this  effort,  mesh  it 
with  the  efforts  of  private  Industry  and 
the  many  Institutions  that  are  conduct- 
ing research  work.  It  is  only  common- 
sense  that  data  must  be  shared  to 
achieve  Its  full  value.  The  space  program 
bears  witness  to  the  progress  that  can 
result  from  unification. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  calls 
for  establishment  of  an  independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Oceanographic  Agency.  It  would  set  up 
a  coordinated  Federal  program,  set  goals, 
assign  projects,  evaluate  Information 
and  results.  It  would  consolidate  under 
one  umbrella  aU  the  many  and  diverse 
elements  of  oceanography  that  are  being 
worked  on  by  unconnected  units  in  the 
field  of  oceanography  today. 

There  are  335  million  cubic  mnes  of 
water  in  the  seas.  They  offer  us  untold 
wealth  and  the  challenge  of  exploration 
and  study.  We  no  longer  as  a  Nation  can 
afford  uncoordinated  half-hearted  ef- 
forts In  this  field.  It  is  time  that  we  move 
forward  into  this  challenging  future 
with  a  full-scale  program,  with  a  sizable 
commitment  in  programing  and  financ- 
ing. It  is  time  for  sea  space  to  take  its 
place  of  importance  and  priority  in  our 
national  purpose. 


for  His  mercy  and  blessings  on  America,  and 
of  rededlcatlon  of  our  people  to  the  ideals 
of  responsible  freedom,  human  dignity,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

We  further  urge  that  on  the  day  of  In- 
auguraUon,  January  20th,  prayers  be  said  tn 
all  places  of  worship,  bells  be  rung,  chimes  be 
played  and  lights  to  be  kindled  in  Houses  of 
worship  across  the  Nation  for  a  period  of 
three  minutes,  at  one  time;  that  is.  11  a.m.. 
EST,  at  10  a.m.  CST,  etc.,  to  commemorate 
with  Joyful  reverence  this  pe.iceful  transfer 
of  authority,  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
our  faith  in  God,  and  our  spiritual  rededica- 
tlon  Thus  m  these  times  of  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  we  shall,  "proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  lafid  to  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of as  did  the  liberty  bell  in  1776. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  religious 
observance  committee  for  this  admitted- 
ly late  effort,  and  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  give  them  botli 
moral  and  active  direct-word  and  tele- 
phone support.  I  have  urged  the  leaders 
of  the  Southwest  Missouri  Religious  Ad- 
visory CouncU  to  respond  to  the  request 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Tliey 
are  working  actively  through  heads  of 
denominations,  ministerial  aniances  and 
religious  councils. 


SPIRITUAL    TONE    OF     INAUGURA- 
TION   ACTIVITIES 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  we  are  all  pleased  to  note  that  the 
religious  observance  subcommittee  of  the 
1969  Presidential  Inaugural  Committee 
Is  making  a  concerted  effort  to  set  a 
spiritual  tone  to  the  inauguration  activi- 
ties next  Monday.  The  call  for  spiritual 
renewal,  issued  by  Judge  Boyd  Leedom, 
reads  as  follows: 

On  the  established  days  of  worship  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Inauguration  of  our 
37th  President,  Richard  M.  Nlxon.  we  call 
upon  our  fellow  citizens  across  the  Nation  to 
hold  In  all  places  of  worship,  appropriate 
services  of  prayers  for  the  President  and  his 
cabinet,    of   thanksgiving   to   Almighty   God 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM— ACTIONS 
OF  MR.  THOMAS  SNEDEKER,  AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
THE  OIL  IMPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  civen 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  and  to  the  general 
public  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns 
me. 

On  December  11,  1968,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  concem- 
ing  actions  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Snede- 
ker.  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Oil 
Import  Administration.  According  to  this 
article  Snedeker  had  written  a  letter  to 
people  in  the  oU  industry,  the  verj-  in- 
dustry which  he  was  publicly  charged 
with  overseeing,  soliciting  their  support 
for  promotion  to  position  of  administra- 
tor of  the  on  Import  Administration  in 
the  new  administration.  The  letter  asked 
that  any  support  which  could  be  ob- 
tained, either  through  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  through  other  people,  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Harry  Flemming,  office  of  the 
President-elect. 

The  article  stated  that  Snedeker  had 
admitted  writing  the  letter  claiming  it 
was  sent  mainly  to  people  in  the  trade 
as.sociations. 

In  the  letter  Snedeker  stated  he  had 
long  been  in  favor  of  strict  controls  un- 
der the  oU  Import  program  without  the 
aU  too  numerous  exceptions  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  Interior  Department 
in  recent  years.  This,  I  might  point  out. 
Is  the  view  held  by  most  American  oil 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  Mr.  Snedeker's 
actions  in  soUciting  support  for  this  im- 
portant position  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility from  the  very  Industry  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  overseeing  to  be  highly 
improper.  I  believe  he  has  evidenced  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  respect  for 
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position.  They  st 
no  suggestion  tha 
ice  with  the  Oil 
Mr.  Snedeker  ha 


the  responsiblIiti(  is  of  both  the  Adminis- 
trator's position  ^e  has  been  trjring  to 
obtain  as  well  as  his  present  position  as 
Assistant  Administrator.  His  actions.  I 
believe,  call  for  his  disqualification  from 
any  further  service  with  the  Oil  Import 
Administration.    | 

I  have  expressed  my  views  concerning 
this  subject  to  both  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  and  to  officials  in  the 
new  iulministratjon.  I  intend,  further- 
more to  shortly  be  in  contact  with  Secre- 
tary-designate Walter  J.  Hickel  reerard- 
ing  this  matter.    | 

The  Office  of  tie  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  responding  tojme  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  Mr.  Snedeker.  while  showing 
poor  judgment  In  sending  this  letter, 
should  not  be  removed  from  his  present 
Ite  that  there  has  been 
|t  during  his  long  serv- 
Import  Administration 
performed  his  duties 
other  than  fairly  land  impartially. 

They  continue  that  in  light  of  this 
background,  it  seams  that  Mr.  Snedeker's 
regrettable  actioi  does  not  bespeak  an 
incapsKjity  to  continue  to  perform  his 
duties'  1n  an  evinhanded  manner,  al- 
though it  raises  qjiestion  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  licannot  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  that  Mr.  fenedeker  should  not  be 
removed.  I  believi  his  actions  have  com- 
promised his  position  as  an  official  in  the 
Oil  Import  Administration. 

It  is  vitally  important  for  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  to  bi  able  to  have  complete 
confidence  that  jthe  governmental  de- 
partment with  w^ich  they  are  dealing  is 
being  operated  lib  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner.  In  light  of  Mr.  Snedeker's  ac- 
tion I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  the 
case  any  longer  ^-ith  respect  to  his  op- 
eration of  his  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  ^nedeker's  relationship 
with  the  Oil  inport  Administration 
should  be  ended.] I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
knowledge  and  in  order  to  give  them  an 
opportimity  to  e^qjress  their  thoughts  on 
this  situation. 


ARRANGEMENTJS  BY  INAUGURAL 
COMMnTEE  FOR  INAUGURATION 
DAY 


(Mr.   GER 
was    given   per 
House  for  1  minu 

Mr.  GERALD 
at  the  outset  of 
that  there  woul- 
the  transportatio 
wives  to  and  fro 
inaugural  stands 
informed  that  th 
stand  in  front  o 
be  available  on 


R.  FXDRD  asked  and 
ission  to  address  the 
te.i 

FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
;he  session  I  Indicated 
be  buses  available  for 
of  Members  and  their 
the  Capitol  and  the 
I  have  just  now  been 
buses  to  the  inaugural 
the  White  House  will 


rst  Street,  Southeast, 
east  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing between  Independence  and  C  Streets. 
They  will  be  the^e  prior  to,  during,  and 
after  the  swearing-in  ceremony. 


THE  FUTURB  OF  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT 

(Mr.  BOW  askjed  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of 
the  supersonic  transport  project  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  H.R.  15, 
my  bill  providing  a  sensible  system  of 
financing  the  remaining  phases  of  the 
program,  will  have  serious  consideration. 

Redesign  of  the  aircraft  is  now  in 
progress  and  may  continue  for  several 
months.  For  this  reason  the  1970  budget 
does  not  request  additional  SST  money. 
This  provides  an  interval  during  which  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  determine 
how  future  funds  are  going  to  be  pro- 
vided. I  continue  to  believe  that  it  is 
both  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  to 
continue  financing  of  the  SST  out  of  ap- 
propriations. I  believe  that  we  must  ti-y 
to  shift  to  other  methods  of  financing 
whenever  a  particular  project  or  program 
is  susceptible  to  that  treatment.  This  is 
one  important  way  to  reduce  the  de- 
mands upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try and  hold  the  Federal  budget  down  to 
reasonable  levels. 

Col.  W.  S.  Whitehead  has  prepared 
at  my  request  a  report  on  the  SST  pro- 
gram to  date  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  problems  of  finance.  In  preparation  of 
this  report  he  was  assisted  and  advised 
by  the  Honorable  W.  Sterling  Cole,  our 
former  colleague,  and  F.  J.  O'Hara,  Jr., 
both  directors  of  the  firm. 

This  extremely  interesting  and  valu- 
able document  will  serve  as  background 
information  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  SST  program,  and  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  the  text  of  H.R.  15.  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  the  SST  with  maxi- 
mum involvement  of  the  investing  public 
rather  than  tax  funds : 

Task  Force  Report 

For:  Hon.  Prank  T.  Bow  and  Hon.  Clark 
MacGregor,  Members  of  CongreGS. 

Subject :  Evaluation-Supersonic  Transport 
Program. 

INTRODUCTION 

(1)  This  report  recites  key  developmente 
that  have  transpired  in  the  SST  program 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  In- 
cludes pertinent  comments  thereon  as  well 
as  suggested  recommendations  for  future 
legislative  and  executive  actions.  The  factual 
contents  set  forth  herein  have,  for  the  moet 
part,  been  obtained  from  available  official  and 
quasl-offlcial  sources. 

(2)  During  the  period  Involved  the  pro- 
gram was,  (a)  Forced  to  undergo  substan- 
tive airframe  design  changes,  (b)  Paced  with 
the  realization  that  the  commercial  aircraft 
production  optimum  level  would  necessarily 
be  sharply  curtailed  under  conditions  of  sonic 
boom  flight  restrictions,  and  (c)  Confronted 
with  a  Congress  during  its  second  session, 
which  refused  to  appropriate  new  money  for 
FY  1969. 

BACKGROUND 

Program  phases 

(3)  Phases  in.  IV  and  V  of  the  proposed 
program  remain  to  be  completed.  The  ac- 
tivities currently  Intended  to  be  accom- 
plished during  each  phase  are  briefly  de- 
scribed hereunder,  but  future  possible  re- 
visions  and   variations   may   be  anticipated. 

(4)  Under  phase  III.  the  prime  contractors, 
The  Boeing  Company  (airframe)  and  the 
General  Electric  Company  (engine)  are  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  (Federal  Aviation 
Administration ) .  under  agreements  dated  1 
May  1967.  to  complete  their  respective  de- 
signs, construct  and  flight  test  for  approxi- 


mately   100    hours,    two    protortypes    of    the 
same  model. 

(5)  Phase  IV,  certification  by  FAA  of  the 
constructed  aircraft,  and  the  initial  portion 
of  phase  V,  commercial  production  of  the 
transport,  are  Intended  to  run  concurrently 
and  may  overlap  to  some  degree  the  antici- 
pated activities  under  phase  III. 

(6)  The  last  two  phases  are  Intended  to 
Include  the  building  and  testing  of  static 
and  fatigue  articles,  redesigning  the  produc- 
tion aircraft,  building  production  tooling, 
fabricating  the  first  production  aircraft,  and 
testing  the  prototype  and  production  aircraft 
during  the  certification  process. 

Funding  plana 

(7)  Phase  III  is  being  funded  on  the  basis 
of  the  Government  sustaining  90  percent  of 
allowable  contract  costs  until  total  spending 
reaches  an  overun  point,  after  which  the  cost 
reaches  an  overrun  point,  after  which  the 
cost  sharing  percentages  for  the  amount  of 
overrun  becomes  75  percent-Government  and 
25  percent-contractors. 

(8)  The  CJovernment  intends  to  Invest 
about  H.3  billion  in  the  program  through 
prototype  construction  and  certification 
(phases  III  and  IV) ;  however.  It  currently  Is 
not  contractually  committed  to  fund  costs 
in  connection  with  the  certification  of  the 
prototype  models. 

(9)  It  is  expected  that  the  Government's 
anticipated  Investment  of  tl.3  billion  will 
be  recouped  through  royalty  payments  from 
receipts  on  sales  of  transports  constructed  by 
the  manufacturers.  The  amount  of  actual 
recoupment  depends  upon  the  number  of 
transports  sold,  and  FAA  estimates  that  if 
500  aircraft  are  sold  at  the  price  of  $40  mil- 
lion each,  the  return  on  such  investment  will 
be  4.1  percent. 

(10)  The  agreements  provide  that  G.E. 
will  pay  royalties  on  the  first  engine  sold 
commercially,  whereas  Boeing  has  the  option 
of  designating  any  one  of  the  first  101  air- 
frames sold  as  the  Initial  royalty-bearing 
airframe. 

(11)  Various  domestic  airlines  have  con- 
tributed risk  capital  for  the  development 
phase  in  an  amount  of  $52  million,  repay- 
ment of  which  is  to  be  made  through  royal- 
ties on  transports  sold.  In  addition,  each  of 
the  122  domestic  and  non-domestic  reserva- 
tloift  for  the  commercially  built  transport 
were  accompanied  by  a  token  purchase  pay- 
ment of  $100,000.  or  a  total  of  $12.2  million, 
which  FAA  has  turned  over  to  the  airframe 
contractor. 

(12)  The  basis  and  means  by  which  phases 
rv  and  V  tu-e  to  be  financed  have  not  as  yet 
been  determined.  In  July.  Boeing  and  G.E. 
each  filed  with  the  FAA  for  review,  suggested 
plans  to  finance  the  costs  of  these  phases 
and  concurrently  therewith,  the  Agency  an- 
nounced that  such  plans  did  not  necessarily 
reflect  Its  philosophy  or  policy. 

Key  developments 

(13)  Subsequent  to  Boeing  and  G.E.  sub- 
mitting proposed  design  changes  to  FAA  in 
late  1967,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation determined  that  the  "aircraft  must 
have  substantially  Improved  range  and  car- 
rying capacity  If  It  is  to  serve  as  a  solid 
foimdation  for  the  production  of  a  successful 
transport". 

(14)  At  the  request  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  &  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
U.S.  Comptroller-General  reviewed  reports 
relating  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
SST,  which  had  been  prepared  both  by  the 
FAA  and  certain  private  consulting  firms, 
and  rendered  his  report  (B-159151)  thereon. 

(16)  Legislation  (PL  90-411)  was  ei^acted 
requiring  aircraft  noise  abatement  regula- 
tion. The  statute  directs  the  FAA.  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, to  prescribe  and  amend  standards  for 
the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom. 

(16)   The  House  banned  the  FAA  1969  tj 
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request  for  new  money  In  the  amount  of 
$223  million  for  the  program,  but  authorized 
that  Agency  to  expend  $188  million  in  un- 
obligated authority  during  this  period,  and 
rescinded  the  remaining  unobligated  $30 
million  thereof.  The  Senate  concurred. 


BASIC    FACTS 

Design  changes 

(17)  When  it  was  concluded  that  the  pro- 
cram  must  be  delayed  In  order  that  the 
aircraft  have  substantially  Improved  range 
and  carrying  capacity,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportation  wrote,  "The  airlines  stated 
that  although  the  production  airplane  as 
now  visualized  did  not  fully  meet  their  re- 
quirements, they  recommended  that  the  pro- 
totype program  proceed.  The  General  Elec- 
tric engine  development  for  the  SST  was 
Judged  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress. 

( 18)  The  Secretary  further  wrote  that  Boe- 
ing's effort  was  "being  funded  entirely  from 
■urline  risk  contributions  and  Boeings 
money"  and  the  alrilne  funds  were  consid- 
ered "sufficient  to  carry  the  Boeing  program 
untU  fall  without  the  need  for  further  Gov- 
ernment expenditures".  The  G.E.  engine 
program  was  being  "funded  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  G.E.  on  a  cost-sharing  basis." 

(19)  The  Administration's  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  forced  retardation  brought 
about  in  redesigning  the  airframe  was  "that 
the  first  flight  may  be  delayed  by  about  one 
year  and  would  occur  approximately  at  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1971". 

(20)  A  representative  of  The  Boeing  Com- 
pany publicly  announced  In  October,  that 
this  contractor's  controversial  movable  wing 
design  for  the  SST  had  been  scrapped  in 
favor  of  the  conventional  fixed  wing,  and 
that  the  new  design  would  be  submitted  to 
FAA  for  approval  early  In  1969. 

Comment.— The  Director  of  the  SST  Pro- 
gram, FAA.  Informed  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  24  May  1967.  that  "We  did 
have  serious  problems  in  our  configurations. 
We  have  now  resolved  these  problems,"  and 
"We  have  successfully  completed  the  detailed 
design  problems".  The  FAA  Administration 
added,  "I  think  the  18  month  design  compe- 
tition •  •  •  was  a  wise  move.  I  think  as  a 
result  we  are  going  to  have  a  much  better 
airplane,  a  safer  airplane,  and  a  more  prof- 
itable airplane". 

No  doubt,  these  reassuring  utterances  from 
the  top  FAA  officials  were  strong  determi- 
nants for  the  Subcommittee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  members  to  approve  the 
fy  1968  budget  request  of  $142  million  for 
the  program's  continuance.  Yet,  almost  un- 
believably, less  than  7  months  later  the 
touted  "successfully  completed  design"  for 
tha  airframe  was  found  to  require  "sub- 
stantially Improved  range  and  carrying  ca- 
pacity", and  thus  was  scrapped. 

The  additional  12  month  redesign  delay 
might.  In  the  final  analysis,  displace  the  USA 
from  lU  formidable  competitive  position  over 
the  Concorde,  which  Is  due  to  fly  In  early 
1969.  Our  already  acute  position  certainly 
win  be  aggravated  if  the  Boeing  redesign  to 
be  submitted  is  determined  to  be  unaccept- 
able by  the  Government. 

Feasibility  variances 

(21)  The  GAO  report  (B-159141)  reflect* 
in  limited  detail  the  contents  of  FAA's  Eco- 
nomic Feasibility  Report  (EFR)  in  areas 
concerned  with,  (a)  CJommerclal  transport 
sales  {wtentlal  with  and  without  boom  re- 
strictions, (b)  Recoupment  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  based  on  these  poten- 
tials, (c)  Development  and  production  costs, 
(d)  Transport  operating  costs,  (e)  Passen- 
ger and  aircraft  demand,  (f)  Airport  and 
enroute  service  costs,  (g)  Balance  of  pay- 
ments impact,  and  (h)  Financing  for  pro- 
duction phase. 

(22)  The  report  likewise  highlights  the 
findings  of  private  consultants  who  were 
engaged  by  the  FAA  to  evaluate  the  deter- 


mlnatlona  In  Its  EFR.  Their  findings  In  sev- 
eral areas  are  at  wide  variance  with  those 
reflected  In  the  FAA  study.  For  Instance,  the 
Agency  estimates  the  development  and  cer- 
tification costs  to  run  $2.1  bUllon  (Oovem- 
menfs  share  $1.3  billion),  wh-reas  a,  private 
group  estln-ates  such  costs  to  amount  to 
$3.36  billion,  with  the  resultant  differential 
of  $1.22  billion  between  the  two  analyses. 

Comment. — It  Is  believed  unnecessary  for 
this  report  to  go  further  into  the  details  of 
variances  existing  in  respective  conclusions 
arrived  at  In  other  of  the  above  mentioned 
areas,  except  to  note  that  Impressive  differ- 
ences do  appear.  A  difference  of  opinion  In 
the  amount  of  $1.21  billion.  In  the  phases 
of  development  and  certification.  Is  suffice 
to  portend  confrontations  in  follow-on 
phases  and  thus  contaminate  the  conclu- 
sions the  FAA  has  arrived  at  throughout  lU 
EFR. 

Sonic  boom  impact 

(23)  During  the  period  1956  through  early 
1967.  about  36.000  claims  totaling  over  $19 
million,  were  filed  against  the  Air  Force  for 
damages  resulting  from  sonic  booms  ema- 
nating from  military  supersonic  aircraft 
flights  In  this  country.  As  of  the  latter  year, 
the  Air  Force  had  approved  in  whole  or  part, 
over  12,000  of  such  claims  and  had  paid  out 
in  damages  $1.3  million. 

(24)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  sponsored 
a  sonic  boom  study  group  made  up  of  ex- 
perto  on  environmental  problems.  Its  report 
has  just  been  released  and  the  basic  thrust 
of  its  findings  Is  that  the  American  people 
should  determine  whether  the  probable  SST 
noise  levels  are  acceptable  to  their  well-being 
and  comfort;  and,  that  the  decision  about 
overland  filghts  should  not  be  made  purely 
on  the  basis  of  program  economics  or  how 
much  physical  damage  the  sonic  boom  would 
do  to  property  and  persons. 

(25)  The  90th  Congress  enacted  PL  90-411, 
which  requires  aircraft  noise  control  and 
abatement  regulation  by  the  FAA.  A  strong 
effort  was  made  In  the  Senate  to  include  a 
provision  in  the  proposed  legislation,  which 
would  actually  have  banned  sonic  boom 
caused  by  supersonic  transports,  but  this  was 
defeated. 

Comment.— In  late  1967.  the  FAA  Admin- 
istrator publicly  acknowledged  that  the  SST 
might  never  be  able  to  make  land  filghts 
because  of  the  sonic  problems  that  persist. 
A  number  of  Government  sponsored  studies 
are  now  under  way  to  reduce  the  boom,  etc.. 
but  the  results  probably  won't  be  available 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  erstwhile  optimum  production  level 
for  the  commercial  transport  has  been  1200. 
which  figure  was  arrived  at  before  intense 
pressure  against  the  program  was  built  up 
because  of  the  boom  effects.  Thereafter,  the 
500  level  was  established  and  in  the  FAA's 
feasibility  study  report,  statistics  are  based 
on  500  aircraft  (boom  restricted)  and  1200 
aircraft  (boom  unrestricted).  It  is  under- 
stood that  current  FAA  decisions  on  the  pro- 
gram are  based  on  a  market  outlet  of  the 
lesser  number. 


Contractor  financing 
(26)  Boeing,  in  its  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  financing  phases  IV  and 
V.  generally  states  that  Its  objectives  are,  (a) 
Maximum  utilization  of  private  capital, 
(b)  Assumption  by  the  manufacturers,  sup- 
pliers and  airlines  of  risk  commensvu-ate  with 
total  resources  each  could  be  expected  to 
commit,  (c)  Minimum  utUlzatlon  of  Gov- 
ernmental financial  support  consUtent  with 
(a)  and  (b),  (d)  Earnings  levels  commen- 
surate with  the  amounts  and  types  of  re- 
sources employed  and  rUks  assiimed.  (e) 
Maximum  maintenance  of  a  normal  man- 
ufacturer-supplier-customer-financlai  rela- 
tionship, and  (f)  Minimization  of  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  financing  plan  on  the  pro- 
gram's viability. 

(27)    The   G.E.   financing  plan  report   re- 
flects criteria  which  embraces,  (a)  Maximum 


private  participation,  (b)  Return  of  Govern- 
ment's investment,  (c)  Reasonable  return  to 
the  manufacturers,  (d)  AccepUbiUty  by  Con- 
gress, (e)  Limitation  of  risks  to  manufac- 
turers, (f)  Adequate  sources  of  funds,  (g) 
Program  conUnulty,  (h)  Program  which  is 
simply  administered,  and  (I)  Customary 
management  responsibilities  such  as  deci- 
sion making,  pricing,  and  program  changing. 
(28)  Boeing  believes  that  financing  con- 
cepts to  pursue  phases  IV  and  V.  such  as  the 
Comsat  type  financing  corporation,  Joint  ven- 
ture, or  limited  partnership  do  not  appear  to 
offpr  significant  possibilities,  but  it  sUtes 
that  further  studies  thereof  will  be  pursued 
It  discards  the  direct  Government  procure- 
ment and  ticket  taxing  methods  of  financing 
the  program.  Boeing  concludes  that  It  be- 
lieves the  production  phase  can  be  financed 
in  the  private  sector  with  support  by  the 
Government  In  the  form  of  direct,  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  loans. 

(291  G.E.  believes  that  several  features  of 
the  program  make  it  unlikely  tliat  private 
risk  capital  could  be  attracted  to  provide 
adequate  funds  without  Government  risk 
protection.  It  feels  that  the  Comsat  type  ap- 
proach based  on  financing  solely  through 
private  risk  capital,  probably  is  not  practical. 
Three  potentially  attractive  methods  for  fi- 
nancing which  G.E.  believes  merits  further 
study  are,  (a)  Commercial  G.E.  relationship 
with  Boeing  and  the  airlines,  (b)  Comsat 
type  management  and  marketing  corpora- 
tion, and  (c)  Government  agency  or  corpora- 
tion, each  of  which  entail  the  application  of 
some  form  of  Government  guarantee. 

Coviment. — Both  contractors.  In  their  re- 
spective reports,  remain  silent  with  regard  to 
money  requirements  to  complete  phase  III. 
This  would  Infer  that  each  expect  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  Its  remaining  part  of  in- 
vestment of  at  least  $700  million  from  appro- 
priated funds,  in  order  to  complete  this  stage 
of  the  program. 

Each  contractor  anticipates  that  some  form 
of  Government  guarantee  will  be  required  to 
complete  phases  IV  and  V.  even  though  the 
FAA  officials  have  Informed  the  Congress  ol 
their  hope  that  the  program  will  revert  to  a 
"normal  commercial  operation  •  *  •"  at  the 
end  of  the  prototype  phase. 

Both  contractors.  In  their  desire  to  follow 
a  normal  commercial  relationship  during 
phases  IV  and  V,  alerted  the  fact  that  the 
airlines  would  be  required  to  'provide  ad- 
vance payments".  The  current  net  operating 
Income  levels  of  many  domestic  air  carriers 
are  less  than  favorable.  In  addition,  some 
carriers  are  having  problems  in  connection 
with  the  financing  of  new  aircraft  whose  de- 
liveries will  occur  long  before  that  of  the 
SST 

Boeing  estimates  that  through  phase  III, 
the  cumulative  cost  (risk)  sharing  by  the 
airlines  will  amount  to  $75  million,  out  of 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  $1.47  billion,  or 
about  5  percent  thereof.  At  best,  any  future 
"advance  payments"  by  the  airlines  to  the 
contractors  for  this  program,  can  be  expected 
to  be  minimal. 

Boeing  estimates  that  cumulative  gross  ex- 
penditures during  phases  IV  and  V  will  be 
In  the  $3  to  $6  billion  range  (In  constant 
1968  dollar  terms),  by  delivery  time  of  the 
first  commercial  airplane.  FAA  officials  have 
testified  by  a  Congressional  Committee  that 
"a  gap  (deficiency)  of  about  $1  blUlon  "  ap- 
pears to  exist  m  the  amount  required  to  be 
advanced  by  Boeing.  6  E.  and  the  airlines  in 
order  to  conclude  these  phases. 

It  appears  incongruous  to  be  considering 
financing  for  a  commercial  transport  when, 
at  this  time,  an  acceptable  prototype  air- 
frame design  is  not  yet  off  the  drawing  board, 
and  production  cannot  possibly  commence 
for  at  least  several  years.  Tet.  It  Is  highly 
Important  to  note  that  the  prime  contrac- 
tors, even  at  this  date.  anUcipate  the  re- 
quirement for  extensive  Government  finan- 
cial assistance  during  the  last  two  phases 
of  this  huge  undertaking. 
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M4ney  needs 
(30)  Through  fjj  1969  (30  June  1969),  the 
Congreaa  appropriated  funds  In  the  amount 
of  $663  million  to  Oroeecut«  the  program  Into 
phase  ni.  Of  this  ^mount,  WO  million  in  un- 
obligated authority  was  rescinded  by  the  90th 
Congress,  second  sepslon.  Also,  It  appropriated 
no  new  money  for  the  yogram  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  evein  thoTigh  the  Administra- 


tion requested  $223 


tlonal  $700  million 
phases.  Further,  If 


by  the  OAO  In  Ita 
figure  would  run  U 


out  of  conceivable 
measures  of  doubt 
road  leading  to  the 


Its  Investment. 

Leffislkt 

(34)  In  early  19^6 
Task  Force  Report 
Islatlon   In   the   89 1^ 
slon,   to  fund   the 
structlng  and  certl^l 
of  the  same  model 
Investment  capital 
Introduced  In  the 
slon,  as  H.R.  12  and 

(35)  The    provisions 
concepts    which    wjll 
from  the  necessity 
for  the  program,  aid 
tlon  within  the  bent 
ment  technique.  No 
tabllshed  In  Govern:  nent 
cedures.  If  these  bits 

(36)  The    proposed 
dormant  in  the  He  use 
elgn  Commerce  Committee 
Introduction  in  196( 
quests  for  public  hearings 
authors  and   other 
cusslons    have    beei 


million. 


(31 1  If  the  estlnlate  of  $13  billion,  ae  esti- 
mated by  the  PAA  in  its  EFR,  is  applied  as 
the  Government's  iihare  of  costs  through  de- 
velopment and  certification,  then  an  addl- 
wlll  be  required  for  these 
'  the  "gap  of  $1  billion"  for 
the  production  pliase  is  sustained  by  the 
Government,  the  sresent  foreseeable  mini- 
mum amount  it  must  raise  for  the  program 
through  productlo^,  is  $1.7  billion. 

consulting  firm  engaged 
by  the  PAA  to  estimate  total  costs  through 
development  and  qertlflcation,  as  computed 
report,  found  that  such 
about  $3.3  billion  vs.  the 
$2.1  billion  estimalfcd  by  the  PAA.  Thus,  the 
costs  estimated  by  the  private  firm,  exceed 
that  of  the  PAA  by  $1.2  billion,  or  an  increase 
of  about  one-third 

(33)  If  the  Govei  nment's  cost  sharing  esti- 
mate is  increased  ty  one-third,  then  the  re- 
ifiainiilg'$700  milildn  required  in  the  future, 
must  accordingly  b(  i  increased  at  least  to  that 
extent,  or  to  $935  i^llion.  Adding  this  latter 
figure  to  the  so-calHed  "gap  of  $1  billion",  the 
revised  upward  amcunt  the  Government  may 
be  called  upon  to  sustain  is  about  $2  billion 
through  the  production  effort. 

Comment. — Admittedly,  costs  for  a  pro- 
gram the  magnitude  of  the  SST,  with  long 
lead  time  alive  dur^g  both  the  development 
and  production  ph(ases,  hardly  can  be  cal- 
demonstrated  basis.  For 
example,  the  Concoi'de  prototype  cost  in  1962 
was  estimated  to  run  to  about  $500  million, 
whereas  the  ventuie  costs  to  date  approach 
the  $2  billion  figure . 

The  recent  discicx  lure  of  a  possible  increase 
of  $2  billion  more  than  the  original  contract 
ceiling  of  $3  billioii  for  the  development  of 
the  military  alrcralt  C5A,  shocked  both  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  This  presents  a 
classic  and  vivid  ex  imple  of  costs  ballooning 
proportions  where  many 
appear  along  the  rough 
perfection  objective. 
It  Is  believed  tha;  the  most  Important  as- 
pect regarding  furtier  money  needs  rests  In 
whether,  In  this  strl  ctly  commercial  program, 
the  ultimate  costs  lor  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  productl  jn  of  the  transport,  will 
have  adverse  impact  on,  (a)  The  program's 
economic  feaslbUlt  r  and.  (b)  the  Govern- 
ment's receiving  a  i  eallstic  return.  If  any,  on 


ive  status 

the  recipients  of  this 
introduced  proposed  leg- 
Congress,   second   ses- 
:osts  of  designing,  con- 
ng  two  SST  prototypes 
with  long  term  private 
Such  legislation  was  re- 
)0th   Congress,  first  ses- 
H.R.  4495. 

of    the    bills    reflect 
relieve    the    Congress 
of  appropriating  money 
will  permit  its  dlrec- 
prlnciples  of  manage- 
precedents  will   be  es- 
operatlons  and  pro- 
were  to  be  adopted, 
legislation'  has    lain 
Interstate  and  Por- 
since  its  original 
In  spite  of  repeated  re- 
on  the  bills  by  its 
Members,  no  open  dis- 
set    down    during    the 


past  three  year  period.  Furthermore,  so  far 
aa  Is  known,  no  reasonable  nor  sensible  ex- 
planation baa  been  provided  by  the  majority, 
for  this  position  having  been  assumed. 

Comment. — The  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel N.  Prledel,  stated  In  1967.  both  publicly 
and  privately,  that  hearings  on  the  SST 
should  be  held  before  any  more  money  was 
appropriated  for  the  program.  The  late  Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Younger,  a  then  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  same  Committee,  stated  that 
the  least  they  (the  majority)  could  do  would 
be  to  hold  open  hearings  on  the  above  men- 
tioned bills. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  authors  of 
this  Task  Force  Report  have  personally  con- 
tacted over  100  House  members  (or  their 
staffs)  in  support  of  the  pending  legislation. 
This  included  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  a  majority  of  whom  indicated 
thler  approval  for  open  hearings  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  retrospect,  the  pitfalls  the  program  has 
encountered  since  its  Inception  provide* 
strong  justifications  for  the  need  of  full  dis- 
closure of  its  many  ramifications.  "Bottling 
up"  legislative  measures  which  assuredly  are 
in  the  public  interest  hardly  can  be  justified, 
and  the  Members  should  be  provided  an  op- 
portunity of  either  voting  up  or  voting  down 
Ijending  bills  pertinent  to  the  program. 

Ancillary  facts 

(37)  Some  of  the  major  subjects  collateral 
to  those  reported  and  discussed  hereinbefore, 
might  be  mentioned  briefly  as  being,  (a) 
Budget  priorities,  (b)  Balance  of  payments, 
(c)  Airport  facilities,  (d)  International  pro- 
duction reciprocity,  (e)  Sterling  and  franc 
weakness,  and  (f)  Soviet  TU-144. 

Comment. — To  varying  degrees,  these  sub- 
jects must  carefully  be  weighed  In  any  over- 
all evaluation  of  the  program.  Topics  (a) 
through  (c)  refer  to  domestic  matters  and 
carry  importance  so  far  as  our  Internal  op- 
erations and  well-being  are  concerned.  The 
remaining  subjects  are  matters  over  which 
we  do  not  have  unilateral  action  and  control 
and.  of  necessity,  must  involve  determina- 
tions with  other  countries. 

The  forthcoming  fy  1970  and  1971  budgets 
probably  will  be  stringently  designed  and 
rigid  priorities  for  item  expenditure  may  very 
well  be  Imposed,  If  our  monetary  soundness 
is  to  be  assured.  Likewise,  this  country's  for- 
eign credit  and  Investment  programs  should 
continue,  after  some  revisions,  under  close 
supervision.  Finally,  new  and  enlarged  do- 
mestic airport  facilities,  on  land  and  off- 
shore, must  become  realities  long  before  the 
SST  comes  Into  being. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  an  Inter- 
national reciprocity  plan  for  the  production 
of  both  the  Concorde  and  the  SST.  should  be 
thoroughly  explored.  Foreign  sales  of  the 
SST  might  be  jeopardized  if  continued  weak- 
ness in  the  sterling  and  franc  blocs  exists,  or 
if  devaluations  occur.  While  the  Soviet 
TU-144  appears  to  pose  no  serioxis  threat  to 
our  overseas  sales  at  this  time,  any  impact 
arising  in  multllaterally  friendly  coimtrles 
might  have  an  adverse  affect. 

SUMMARY 

(38)  The  conclusions  based  on  the  facts 
and  findings  set  forth  herein  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(a)  The  program  cannot.  In  the  foresee- 
ably  near  future,  be  Justified  as  a  vital  na- 
tional requirement  having  a  high  priority  for 
Government  spending,  in  view  of  the  critical 
and  pressing  needs  for  the  war  and  other 
more  important  domestic  projects. 

(b)  If  the  legislation  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressmen Bow  and  MacGregor  had  been  en- 
acted, and  the  advice  In  the  Black-Osborne 
report  regarding  the  selection  of  industry 
personnel  to  direct  the  program  had  been 
heeded,  perhaps  the  past  ineptness  displayed 
by  the  Government's  management  could  have 
been  avoided. 


(c)  The  Boeing  airframe  redesign,  when 
submitted,  must  thoroughly  be  exposed  to 
the  fine  analysis  entirely  by  fresh  technical 
expertise.  If  It  is  desired  to  avoid  repetition 
of  Indeterminable  program  delay  such  as 
experienced  over  the  past  24  month  period. 

(d)  The  prime  contractors  should  not  an- 
ticipate the  Government  providing  financial 
assistance  into  the  production  phase,  unless 
It  Is  finally  determined  Impossible  or  Imprac- 
tical to  raise  such  requirements  privately 
through  normal,  usual  and  acceptable  joint 
business  arrangements. 

(e)  For  reasons  of  national  economic  and 
social  progress,  the  Government's  investment 
of  over  $600  million  must  be  protected  and 
the  program  continued  strictly  within  the 
framework  of  legislation  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen Bow  and  MacGregor,  notwithstand- 
ing obviously  substantial  limitations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(39)  The  following  recommendations  for 
action,  none  of  which  will  unduly  delay  the 
program,  are  suggested  for  implementation 
by  the  91st  Congress,  first  session,  and  the 
Administration  of  the  President-elect: 

(a)  That  Congressmen  Bow  and  Mac- 
Gregor reintroduce  their  proposed  legislation 
(that  contained  in  H.R  12  and  H.R.  4495) 
and.  concurrently  therewith,  urge  the  Presi- 
dent-elect to  support  Immediate  public  hear- 
ings on  such  measures. 

(b)  That  Congressmen  Bow  and  MacGregor 
request  the  President-elect  to  favorably  con- 
sider the  establishing  of  a  select  panel  to 
consist  of  not  more  than  nine  industry  and 
economic  members  for  the  purposes  of: 

(1)  Evaluating  the  effectiveness,  suitabil- 
ity and  economic  feasibility  of  the  airframe 
design  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government 
by  Boeing  next  year, 

(2)  Considering  the  p>osslbllity  and  means 
of  broadening  the  prime  contractor  produc- 
tion base  so  as  to  assure  adequate  private  fi- 
nancial re.sources  of  net  worth  and  working 
capital  necessary  for  the  production  phase, 
and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment providing  financial  assistance  dur- 
ing this  stage,  and 

(3)  Exploring  and  determining  the  extent 
of  possible  impact  of  any  other  important 
aspects  on  the  program,  particularly  those 
outlined  under  the  heading.  "Ancillary 
Facts".  In  this  report. 

H.R.  15 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prototype  construc- 
tion of  a  commercial  supersonic  transport 
airplane,   and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 

FINDING 

Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  makes  the  following  finding 
concerning  the  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
port airplane,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"SST":  The  proper  development  of  the  SST 
Is  a  vital  factor  in  the  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  the  balance  of  monetary  pay- 
ments and  budgetary  soundness,  the  foreign 
relations  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  above  by 
providing  for: 

(a)  A  program  for  the  development  of  an 
SST  through  the  manufacture  of  one  or 
more  prototypes. 

(b)  A  program  whereby  the  development 
of  an  SST  prototype (s)  may  be  achieved  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  the  United  States  and 
industry. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  United  States 
Supersonic  Transport  Development  Author- 
ity  to   Immediately   Initiate   and   supervise 
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the  buUdlng  of  an  SST  through  the  proto- 
type derelopment  and  fllght-teetlng  stages. 

(d)  The  mjiTiTTiiim  participation  of  pri- 
vate Industry  In  the  program  for  the  de- 
velopment and  commercial  production  and 
sale  of  the  SST. 

(e)  The  maximum  peuticlpatlon  of  the 
investing  public  through  normal  Investment 
channels,  in  the  programs  for  financing  the 
development  and  commercial  production 
and  sale  of  the  SST. 

(f)  The  use  of  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ment guarantees  by  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  maximum  participation  of 
private  industry  and  the  investing  public 
in  the  program  for  the  development  of  the 
SST. 

(g)  A  program  for  the  commercial  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  the  SST  subsequent  to  the 
development  and  acceptable  flight-testing  of 
theprototype(s). 

(h)  The  establishment  of  a  private  and 
nongovernmental  corporation,  subsequent 
to  the  development  of  the  SST.  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  commercial  production  and 
sale  of  such  type  airplane. 

IMPl,EMENTATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  (a)  the  President  shall — 

(1)  aid  m  planning,  encouraging,  and 
fostering  the  development  of  the  SST; 

(2)  provide  for  continuous  review  of  all 
developmental  activities  pursued  by  the  SST 
Authority  established  under  this  Act; 

(3)  coordinate  the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  having  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  the  SST,  in  order  to  insure  full 
and  effective  compliance  with  the  policies 
and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  relation- 
ships of  the  SST  Authority  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments  and  foreign  entitles,  and  with  In- 
ternational bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
assure  that  such  relationships  are  consistent 
with  the  national  interest  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States; 

(5)  Insure  that  timely  and  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
commercial  versions  of  SST  by  the  foreign 
governments    and    foreign   entities. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall — 

(1)  Make  available  to  the  SST  Authority, 
within  national  security  limitations  de- 
termined by  the  President,  such  flight  experi- 
ence of  the  SR-71,  XB-70.  F-Ul,  as  may  be 
pertinent  to  the  development,  manufacture, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  supersonic 
aircraft; 

(2)  cooperate  with  the  SST  Authority  in 
the  research  and  development  programs  to 
the  extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
President. 

(c)  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  shall — 

(1)  transfer  to  the  SST  Authority  its  re- 
sponsibilities, contracts,  appropriated  and 
committed  funds,  and  certain  of  Its  person- 
nel, which  are  directly  and  primarily  required 
by  the  SST  Authority  to  support  and  conduct 
the  development  of  the  SST; 

(2)  maintain  liaison  with  the  SST  Au- 
thority and  provide  that  agency  with  all 
available  information  pertinent  to  the  SST. 

(d)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall 
maintain  liaison  with  the  SST  Authority  and 
provide  that  agency  with  all  available  in- 
formation pertinent  to  the  SST. 

(e)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  maintain  liaison  with 
the  SST  Authority  and  provide  that  agency 
with  all  available  information  pertinent  to 
the  SST. 

DEFINITIONS 

Ssc.  4.  Ab  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Supersonic  transport  airplane"  means 
an  airplane  designed  to  carry  passengers  and 
cargo  at  a  speed  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound. 

(b)  "Prototype"  means  the  earliest,  or  one 
of    the   earUeet,    full-size   supersonic   trans- 


port airplanes  constructed  at  the  end  of  the 
development  period  and  designed  primarily 
for  fuU-scale  tesUng  of  the  airplane  In  flight. 

(c)  "SST  Authority"  means  the  Supersonic 
Transport  Development  Authority,  estab- 
lished by  section  21  of  this  Act. 

(d)  "SST  C<MT>oratlon"  means  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  Production  Corporation,  to 
be  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  "Bonds"  includes  bonds,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness. 

TITLE  II 


SUPERSONIC    TRANSPORT    DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHOBITY 

Sec.  21.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Supersonic  Transport  Develop- 
ment Authority. 

(b)  The  SST  Authority  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  President  for  the  development  of  one 
or  more  SST  prototypes. 

(c)  The  responsibility  of  the  SST  Author- 
ity for  the  development  of  the  SST  shall 
terminate  upon  the  assumption  of  the  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  supersonic  transport  airplanes  by  the 
SST  Corporation,  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  shaU  have 
certlflcated  one  of  the  prototypes  for  use  by 
the  United  States  domestic  or  International 
airlines. 

(d)  The  SST  Authority  shall  continue  only 
until  its  outstanding  bonds  shall  have  been 
paid  In  full  at  maturity  or  otherwise. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  22.  (a)  The  SST  Authority  shaU  be 
administered  by  a  Chairman  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  by  law  for  level  III  of  the 
Federal   Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  be  assisted  by  two 
Deputy  Chairmen  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  They  shall  perform 
such  tasks  as  the  Chairman  may  assign,  and 
perform  tha  duties  of  the  Chairman  in  his 
absence  or  disability,  as  he  may  specify.  The 
Deputy  Chairmen  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
law  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Sal- 
ary  Schedule. 

(c)  Either  the  Chairman,  or  one  of  the 
Deputy  Chairmen,  shall  have  had  scientific 
or  technical  aeronautical  training  and  shall 
have  been  directly  Involved  in  the  SST  de- 
velopment program  before  his  appointment. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  the  Deputy  Chair- 
men shall  serve  in  their  respective  capaci- 
ties, and  hold  such  offices  vrtthout  specific 
tenures. 

ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  23.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Board  to  continuously  advise  the 
Chairman  of  the  SST  Authority  regarding 
the  development  of  the  SST.  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  one  each  from  the 
airframe,  the  air  engine,  the  investment 
banking,  and  the  air  carrier  industries;  and 
one  from  the  general  public.  Each  member 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  hold  such  office  without  specific  tenure. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
may  serve  as  such  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  281,  283.  or  284  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  except  insofar  as 
such  sections  may  prohibit  any  such  member 
from  receiving  compensation  from  a  source 
other  than  a  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion in  respect  of  any  particular  matter 
which  directly  involves  the  SST  Authority  or 
in  which  the  SST  Authority  is  directly 
interested. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  same  rate 
as  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  Chairman 
of  the  SST  Authority. 


POWXRS 

Sbc.  24.  The  SST  Authority  shaU  exsrt 
every  reasonable  effort  to  maintain  lU  staff 
and  property  at  a  mlnlmvmi.  The  SST  Au- 
thority shall  have  power  to — 

(a)  have  succession  in  Its  corporate  name; 

(b)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name; 

(c)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(d)  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
order  to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  those  departments 
and  agencies  presently  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST; 

(e)  enter  Into  agreements  to  transfer  to 
the  SST  Authority  any  personnel  and  facility 
presently  used  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  in  the  research  and  development  of 
the  SST; 

(f)  utilize  the  personnel  and  facilities  oi 
any  other  agency  on  a  reimbursable  basis: 

(g)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
financial  arrangements  with  private  or  public 
corporations  or  agencies,  whether  operated 
for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  and  in  entering 
into  these  contracts,  grants,  or  other  finan- 
cial arrangements,  the  SST  Authority  shall 
be  guided  by  provisions  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulations,  and  shall  be 
authorized  to  make  advance  payments,  prog- 
ress payments,  and  guaranteed  loans  to  eon- 
tractors  and  subcontractors; 

(h)  establish  intergovernmental  advisory 
committees  to  advise  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chairman  on  any  matter 
relating  to  the  SST  Authority,  provided  that 
the  Chairman  shall  issue  regulations  setting 
forth  the  scope,  procedure,  and  limitations 
of  the  authority  of  any  such  committee: 

(1)  make  such  studies  and  investigations, 
obtain  such  information,  and  hold  such 
meetings  or  hearings  as  the  Chairman  may 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in 
exercising  any  authority  provided  in  this 
Act  and  for  such  purposes:  (1)  he  is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions and  bv  subpena  to  require  any  person 
to  appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce documents,  or  both,  at  any  designated 
place  (2)  no  person  shall  be  excused  from 
complying  with  anv  requirements  under  this 
subsection  because  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  but  the  Immunity  pro- 
visions of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of 
February  11,  1893.  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  who  specifically  claims  such 
privilege,  and  (3)  witnesses  subpenaed  under 
this  clause  (1)  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States; 

(j)   appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  Including  such  duties  as  the  SST  Au- 
thority may  desire  to  redelegate,  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  SST  Authority, 
and  such  officers  and  employees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  except  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
Chairman  deems  such  action  necessary  to  the 
discharge   of   his   responsibilities,    personnel 
may   be   employed   and   their   compensation 
fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  officer  or  employee  ( except 
such  officers  and  employees  whose  compensa- 
tion is  fixed  by  law.  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel  up  to  a  limit  of  the  highest 
rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended) 
whose    position    would    be    subject    to    the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  if  such 
Act  were  applicable  to  such  position,  shall 
be  paid  a  salary  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate 
payable    under    such    Act    for    positions    of 
equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility. 

(k)   to  conduct  or  contract  for  research  and 
development  relating  to  the  SST,  and  in  thU 
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connection  to  purcqase  or  otherwise  acquire. 
Tent,  take,  hold.  le*a».  sell,  excb&nge,  transfer. 
or  otherwise  diapo^  of  such  reed  and  per- 
sonal property,  an(|  to  oonatruct,  piirchaae, 
or  otherwise  acquire  such  buildings  and  other 
facilities  as,  from  time  to  time,  the  Chairman 
may  deem  appropriate; 

(1)  superrtse  and  conclude  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  afid  ultimate  operation  of 
the  SST  Corporatloti,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  ^T  Authority  may  deem 
necessary,  approprliate,  and  proper  In  the 
public  Interest  and  consistent  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  set  forth  ln|  Utie  m  of  this  Act; 

(m)  determine  atid  establish  the  sources 
from  which  revenues  may  be  obtained  from 
the  commercial  production  and  sale  of  the 
38T  (which  revenuis  may  Include  those  de- 
rived from  (1)  a  predetermined  part  of  the 
profits  earned  by  tie  SST  Corporation,  (2) 
royalty  charges  adqed  to  the  sales  price  of 
the  SST,  and  (3|  »er\'ice  charges  added  to 
the  eetabUshed  tarllfs  for  Olghte  utilizing  the 
SST) ,  and  the  amoiints  thereof  which  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  outstand- 
ing Indebtedness  of  i  the  SST  Authority; 

(n)  have  such  ot)ier  power  as  may  be  nec- 
eosary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  tJie 
powers  specifically  conferred  upon  the  SST 
Authority;  [ 

(o)  goAke  such  rules  and  regulations,  con- 
sistent vltb  other  rules  and  regulations,  as 
may  be  necessary  4r  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thife  Act. 

*C    LIMITATIONS 

Sh:.  25.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  SST]  Authority  shall  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  th^  use  of  the  cost-plus- 
percentage-of-cost  itiethod  of  contracting. 

(b)  No  moneys  ^ailable  to  the  SST  Au- 
thority for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  payments  under  any  contract 
with  the  SST  Authority,  negotiated  without 
advertising  (except] contracts  with  any  for- 
eign government  on  any  agency  thereof  and 
contracts  with  foreign  producers),  unless 
such  contract  Incluiles  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  hsk  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  final  pajtnent,  have  access  to  and 
the  right  to  examiiie  directly  adi  pertinent 
boolu,  dociunents.  papers,  and  records  of  the 
contractor  or  any  of  bis  subcontractors  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of,  and  involving 
transactions  relate^  to  such  contracts  or 
subcontracts;  Pror^ded,  further.  That  no 
such  moneys  shall  lie  available  for  pasrments 
under  any  such  conjtract  which  Includes  any 
provision  precluding^ an  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  any  transaction  under 
such  contract:  Arui  provided  further,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude  the 
earlier  disposal  of  cob  tractor  ahd  subcontrac- 
tor records  In  accordance  with  records  dis- 
posal schedules  agrefcd  upon  between  the  SST 
Authority  and  the  general  Accounting  Office. 

(c)  The  President  may  in  advance,  exempt 
any  specification  od  the  SST  Authority  In  a 
particular  matter  foom  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  contract*  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  action  Is  assential  In  the  Interest  of 
the  common  defeoae  and  security,  or  of  the 
utmost  importance^  to  the  development  of 
the  SST.  I 

(d)  The  SST  Authority  shall  engage  in  ef- 
fective competltionj  In  the  procurement  of 
services,  material,  aiid  equipment,  up  to  and 
Including  the  development  of  the  proto- 
type(s).  The  SST  lAuthority  shall  consult 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
solicit  Its  recommeqdations  on  measures  and 
procedures  which  ^Ul  insure  and  establish 
that  qualified  sma^  business  concerns  are 
given  an  equitable  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate as  subcontracVorm  in  the  procurement 
program  of  the  SST  |  Authority. 

m^ANCTNO 

S«c.  26.  (a)  The  IJST  Authority  Is  author- 
ised to  create,  lasu  t,  and  sell  bond*  In  an 


amount  not  exceeding  92.500,000,000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  to  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  which  shall  be  exempt 
securities  within  the  meaning  of  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The  SST 
Authority  may.  In  performing  functions  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  vise  the  proceeds  of  such 
bonds  for  its  expenses  In  developing  the  SST, 
including  operating  exijenses,  capital  ex- 
penses, and  payment  of  the  interest  on  bonds 
authorized  by  this  section,  and  for  other 
purposes  incidental  thereto.  The  Issuance 
and  sale  of  bonds  by  the'  SST  Authority  and 
the  expenditure  of  bond  proceeds  for  the 
purposes  specified  herein,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  or  limitations  of 
any  other  statute. 

(b)  Bonds  issued  by  the  SST  Authority 
hereunder  shall  not  be  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  United  States  will  guarantee 
the  payment  of  both  the  principal  and  inter- 
est thereof.  Proceeds  realized  by  the  SST  Au- 
thority from  the  issuance  of  such  bonds  and 
from  Its  development  program  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  proceeds  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  apportionment  under  the  provisions 
of  Revised  Statutes  3679,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  666). 

(c)  Bonds  issued  by  the  SST  Authority  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  negotiable  instru- 
ments unless  otherwise  specified  therein, 
shall  be  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
shall  be  sold  at  such  times.  In  such  series 
and  in  such  amounts,  shall  mature  at  such 
time  or  times  not  more  than  twenty  years 
from  their  respective  dates  of  issuance,  shall 
be  sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear  such  rates 
of  Interest,  may  be  redeemable  before  ma- 
turity at  the  opUon  of  the  SST  authority 
in  such  maimer  and  at  such  times  and  re- 
demption premium,  may  be  entitled  to  such 
relative  priorities  of  claim  on  the  SST  Au- 
thority's Income  and  assets  with  respect  to 
principal  and  Interest  payments,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions, as  the  SST  Authority  may  determine: 
Provided,  That  at  least  fifteen  days  before 
selling  each  serial  issue  of  bonds  hereunder, 
the  SST  Authority  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  amoiint,  proposed 
date  of  sale,  maturities,  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  expected  rates  of  interest  of  the 
proposed  Issue  in  the  fullest  detail  possible 
and,  if  the  Secretary  shall  so  request,  consult 
with  him  or  his  designee  thereon,  but  the 
sale  and  issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  not  be 
subject  to  approval  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  except  as  to  the  time  of  Issuance 
and  the  maximum  rates  of  Interest  to  be 
borne  by  the  bonds:  Provided  further.  That 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not 
approve  a  proposed  Issue  of  bonds  hereunder 
within  seven  business  days  following  the 
date  on  which  he  is  advised  of  the  profKsed 
sale,  the  SST  Authority  may  create.  Issue, 
and  sell  to  the  Secretary  Interim  obligations 
In  the  amount  of  the  proposed  bond  Issue, 
which  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  pur- 
chase and  pay  for.  In  case  the  SST  Authority 
determines  that  a  proposed  Issue  of  bonds 
cannot  be  sold  on  reasonable  temis,  It  may 
create,  issue,  and  sell  to  the  Secretary  Interim 
obligations  which  he  shall  forthwith  p\ir- 
chase  and  pay  for. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  such  Interim  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  SST  Authority  shall  not 
exceed  $250,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  shall  mature  on  or  before  one  year 
from  date  of  issue,  and  shall  bear  Interest 
equal  to  the  average  rate  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum)  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  maturities  from  dates  of 
issue  of  one  year  or  less  as  of  the  close  of 
the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligations  of  the  SST  Authority.  If  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  within  eight  months 
concerning  the  issuance  of  any  bonds  which 
the  Secretary  has  failed  to  approve,  the  SST 
Authority  may  nevertheless  proceed  to  sell 


such  bonds  on  any  date  thereafter  without 
approval  by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  stif- 
fldent  to  pay  the  interim  obligations  Issued 
to  the  Treasury  and  such  Interim  obligations 
shall  be  paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  such 
bonds. 

(e)  The  SST  Authority  may  sell  its  bonds 
by  negotiation  or  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bids,  subject  to  the  right,  If  reserved,  to 
reject  all  bids;  may  designate  trustees,  regis- 
trars, and  paying  agents  In  connection  with 
said  bonds  and  the  issuance  thereof;  may  ar- 
range for  audits  of  Its  accounts  and  for  re- 
ports concerning  its  financial  condition  and 
operations  by  certified  public  accounting 
firms  (which  audits  and  reports  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  required  by  sections  105 
and  106  of  the  Act  of  December  6,  194S  (59 
Stat.  599;  31  U.S.C.  850-851));  may,  subject 
to  any  covenants  contained  in  any  bond  con- 
tract. Invest  the  proceeds  of  any  bonds  and 
other  funds  under  its  control  which  derive 
from  or  pertain  to  Its  development  program 
In  any  securities  approved  for  Investment  of 
national  bank  funds  and  deposit  said  pro- 
ceeds and  other  funds,  subject  to  withdrawal 
by  check  or  otherwise,  In  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  bank  having  membership  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  and  may  perfc»m  such 
other  acts  not  prohibited  by  law  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  section. 

(f)  Bonds  issued  by  the  SST  Authority 
hereimder  shall  contain  a  recital  that  they 
are  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such 
recital  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
regularity  of  the  issuance  and  sale  of  such 
bonds  and  of  their  validity.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  SST  Authority  filed  with  the 
President  and  the  Congress  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  during  the  year. 

(g)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  SST  Authority 
hereunder  shall  be  lawful  Investments  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority 
or  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having  au- 
thority over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  bonds  of  the  SST  Authority  ac- 
quired by  them  under  this  section.  Bonds 
issued  by  the  Authority  hereunder  shall  be 
exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  any 
State  or  local  taxing  authority  except  estate, 
Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

(h)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Intent 
of  this  section  to  aid  the  SST  Authority  in 
discharging  Its  obligation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  by  providing  It  with  ade- 
quate authority  and  administrative  flexibility 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
assure  the  development  of  the  SST  by  issu- 
ance of  bonds  and  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  and  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  effectuate  such  intent. 

TITLE  in 

Sec.  31.  Pursuant  to  the  provlsione  of  sec- 
tion 24  of  title  n  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman 
of  the  SST  Authority  shall,  subsequent  to 
successful  flight  tests  of  the  developed  SST 
and  Federal  Aviation  Agency  certification, 
and  prior  to  arriving  at  a  point  of  produc- 
tion determination.  Initiate  action  for  the 
planning  of  an  orderly  transition  from  the 
status  of  Government  development  of  the 
SST  to  that  of  production  and  sale  of  the 
SST  by  the  SST  Cca-poratlon :  Provided,  That 
the  Chairman  of  the  SST  Authority  may  ini- 
tiate such  transitional  action  at  an  earlier 
stage  during  the  SST  development  phase,  if 
he  so  determines  and  stipulates  that  It  is 
appropriate  and  expedient  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Sec.  32.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  orderly 
transition  from  the  development  to  the  pro- 
duction phases  of  the  SST,  and  the  con- 
tinued use  of  trained  personnel  with  teoh- 
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nlcal  knowledge  and  the  further  effective 
application  thereof,  the  Chairman  of  the 
SST  Authority  shall  assure  that  the  service 
of  the  prime  and  principal  tier  subcontrac- 
tors and  personnel  Identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST,  will  continue  In  the 
various  respective  capacities  of  responsibil- 
ity, in  the  commercial  production  and  sale  of 
the  SST  by  the  SST  Corporation. 

SBC.  33.  At  such  time  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  SST  Authority  determines  that  plan- 
ning for  the  production  of  the  SST  Is  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  the  SST  Authority  shall 
invite  the  prime  and  principal  tier  subcon- 
tractors engaged  in  the  development  phase, 
to  organize  the  SST  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commercially  producing  and  selling 
the  SST.  and  to  arrange  necessary  financing 
required  to  commence  production:  Provided, 
That  the  investing  public  shall  be  assured 
maximum  possible  participation,  through 
normal  Investment  channels.  In  all  Issues  of 
bonds  and  stocks  Issued  and  sold  publicly  for 
such  purposes. 

Sbc.  34.  The  Chairman  shall  oversee  the 
incorporation  of  the  SST  Corporation  and 
assure  that  it  is  established  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  requirements  contained  In  this 
Act  and  shall,  likewise,  insure  that  all 
charter  provisions,  bylaws,  organization,  and 
proceedings  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the 
SST  Corporation  are  equitable,  and  meet  the 
usual  and  ordinary  requirements  of  a  cor- 
poration Intending  to  do  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  35.  In  effectuating  the  responsibility 
set  forth  In  section  34,  the  Chairman  of  the 
SST  Authority  shall  Insure,  (1)  that  all  us- 
able   real    and    personal    property    residuals 
owned    and    leased    by    the    SST    Authority 
which   may   be   utilized   In   the   commercial 
production  of  the  SST,  shall  be  transferred, 
at  a  properly  depreciated  value,  to  the  SST 
Corporation :  Provided,  That  In  consideration 
therefor  the  SST  Corporation  shall  offer  and 
Issue  Ite  mortgage  bonds  to  the  SST  Author- 
ity In  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  value 
placed  on  the  property  transferred :  Provided 
further.  That  the  SST  Authority  shall  then 
offer  to  exchange  with  holders  of  Its  bonds 
the  bonds  of  the  SST  Corporation  and  can- 
cel  the   principal   amount  of  Its   bonds  ex- 
changed for  mortgage  bonds  of  the  SST  Cor- 
poration  pursuant   to  such   offer,   and,    (2) 
that  the  ownership  and  title  of  all  the  de- 
signs, drawings,  patents,  patent  rights,  pro- 
totypes, and  other  perfections  of  value  de- 
veloped.   Invented,    and    perfected    by    the 
prime   and   subcontractors   engaged   by   the 
SST     Authority     during     the     development 
phase,   shaU    rest   with    the   United   States: 
Provided   further.   That   the   SST  Authority 
shall  assign  to  the  SST  Corporation  the  ex- 
clusive rights  and  use  of  such  designs,  draw- 
ings, patents,  patent  rights,  prototypes,  and 
other    i>erfectlons    of    value    developed.    In- 
vented, and  perfected  by  the  prime  and  sub- 
contractors engaged   by  the  SST  Authority 
during    the    development    phase:    Provided 
further.  That  in  consideration  therefor  the 
SST  Corporation  shall  agree  to  allocate  to 
the  SST  Authority  a  predetermined  percent- 
age of  the  profits  that  the  SST  CorporaUon 
earns  each  year  from  the  commercial  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  SST:  And  provided 
further.  That,   upon   pajrment  of   the   total 
outstanding   Indebtedness   of   the   SST   Au- 
thority, the  ownership  and  title  to  all  the 
designs,    drawings,    patents,    patent    rights, 
prototypes,   and   other   perfections  of   value 
developed,   invented,   and   perfected   by  the 
prime   and   subcontractors   engaged   by   the 
SST     Authority     during     the     development 
phase,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  SST 

Corporation.  

TITLE  rV 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  41.  (a)  If  the  SST  Corporation  created 
pursuant  to  thlB  Act  shall  engage  In  or  ad- 
here to  any  action,  practices,  or  policies  In- 
consistent with  the  policy  and  purposes  de- 


clared m  seetton  2  of  this  Act,  or  if  the  SST 
Corporation  or  any  other  person  shaU  vio- 
late any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  Shall  ob- 
struct or  Interfere  with  any  actlvlUes  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  or  shall  refuse,  fall,  or 
neglect  to  discharge  duties  and  responslblU- 
tles  under  this  Act,  or  Shall  threaten  any 
such  violation,  obstruction,  interference,  re- 
fusal, failure,  or  neglect,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  SST  Corporation  or  other  person  resides 
or  may  be  found  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  ex- 
cept as  otherwUe  prohibited  by  law,  upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  grant  such  equitable  relief 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent or  terminate  such  conduct  or  threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  perton  of 
any  punishment,  UablUty.  or  sanction  which 
may  be  Imposed  otherwise  than  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  SST  Cor- 
poraUon to  comply.  Insofar  as  applicable, 
with  all  provisions  of  this  Act  and  all  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the 
foUowlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  Ill 


REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  42.  (a)  The  SST  Corporation  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  and  at 
such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable,  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  Its  op- 
erations, activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  Act  as  long  as  there  are  any  SST 
Authority  bonds  outstanding. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  under 
the  national  program,  for  the  development 
of  the  SST,  together  with  an  evaluation  of 
such  activities  and  accomplishments  In  terms 
of  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  and  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislative  or  other  action  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  attainment  of  such  objectives. 

(c)  Any  agreement  by  which  the  proto- 
type airplane  developed  by  the  SST  Author- 
ity will  be  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
SST  Corporation  or  any  private  organiza- 
tion shall  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
He  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  and  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  In  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  sUty 
days  while  Congress  Is  In  session  (In  com- 
puting such  sixty  days,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days) ,  before  it  becomes 
effective. 

Sec.  43.  Paragraph  seventh  of  section  136 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24).  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  ",  nor  to  bonds,  notes  and 
other  obligations  Issued  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority"  the  following:  ",  nor  to 
bonds,  notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  SST  Authority". 

Sec.  44.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Supersonic  Transport  Airplane  Development 
Act  of  1969." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  295  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Note:  The  following  Member  has  not 
yet  taken  the  oath  of  office;  Hanna. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  House  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  preeent. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
91-15  PT.  II) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1969. 

In  reviewing  the  recent  past  and  the 
immediate  future  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Congress  can  take  great  pride,  as  I  do, 
in  the  achievements  of  this  city  and  its 
people. 

A  historic  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  self-government  for  the  people  of 
the  District.  For  the  first  time  in  more 
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than  a  eentury.  Washington  has  a  Mayor 
and  a  City  Council.  And  recently,  the 
people  of  Washington  elected  their  own 
school  board.  ThM  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, made  po8sft>le  by  the  last  Congress, 
has  increased  ditizen  participation  In 
local  affairs,  anjj  has  made  City  Hall 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

At  City  Hall  an  d  in  the  neighborhoods, 
the  City  Coimci]  is  inviting  citizens  to 
attend  public  hirings.  to  discuss  their 
complaints  and  Heeds,  to  share  in  public 
decisions.  Not  only  does  all  this  activity 
demonstrate  an  Intense  commitment  to 
good  government;  not  only  is  it  vital  to 
the  success  of  i^ubllc  programs  in  the 
District;  it  is  hjelping  to  build  a  firm 
basis  for  our  godl  of  self-government  in 
Washington.        1 

This  budget — Ithe  second  formulated 
by  the  Mayor  an4  the  City  Counc J  under 
the  new  govemiient — recommends  ap- 
propriations of  $702  million  in  1970 — a 
16%  increase  ov^r  the  estimate  for  the 
current  year. 

Existing  sources  of  revenue,  and  pro- 
posed new  taxes!— including  an  increase 
tn  the  property  i  tax — will  provide  $445 
million  of  this  t^tal.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District,  which  I  again  urge 
Congress  to  set  ajt  30%  of  local  tax  reve- 
nues, would  provide  an  additional  $112 
million.  Federal  Joans  of  $92  million  will 
be  necessary  to  0nance  the  city's  public 
works  program.  The  remaining  balance 
of  $53  million  represents  available  funds 
from  prior  yeair,  and  other  financing 
adjustments.        i 

I  hope — and  I  urge — that  Congress 
will  continue,  next  year  and  in  the  future, 
the  high  level  ojf  support  which  it  has 
provided  in  prevjious  years  for  the  city. 
The  Federal  paytnent  to  the  city  has  in- 
creased from  $30  million  in  1963  to  $90 
milUon,  the  authorization  for  1969. 

That  increase  in  funds,  along  with  new 
programs    and   other    resources    which 
have  become  available  to  the  District,  has 
yielded  rich  dividends  in  a  short  time : 
— The  City  has  raised  the  salaries  of 
its  most  important  public  servants, 
teachers  anc  policemen. 
— Washington  las  been  chosen  for  par- 
ticipation ir   the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram, and    ts  plans  for  neighbor- 
hood impro;i  ement  are  well  along. 
— The  new  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washing  ton  Technical  Institute 
promise  a  future  of  richer  educa- 
tional and  economic  opprotunity  to 
the  city's  yov  ing  people. 
— The   Fort   Ilncoln   project — a   bal- 
anced    "ne\r     town     In     town" — is 
emerging  as  a  model  of  creative  ur- 
ban development. 
— The  city  hi  is  authorized  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  positions  in  the  Metro- 
politan Poli<  e  force,  and  new  police- 
men are  being  recruited. 
— Neighborhocd  Health  Centers,  new 
education  piograms,  and  new  recre- 
ation effort!    are  flourishing  in  the 
city. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  Washington 
is  stUl  not  yet  th  b  vibrant  and  viable  city 
which  it  can  bee  3me — and  which  it  must 
become  if  the  N£  tion  is  to  have  the  capi- 
tal it  deserves. 

In  this  budget  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  have  ad<  Iressed  themselves  to  the 


goal  of  fulfilling  the  city's  enormous  po- 
tential. They  have  given  needed  emphasis 
to  the  most  basic  problems  of  the  city. 

The  budget,  if  It  is  approved,  will  bring 
great  Improvement  and  strength  to: 

— Public  schools  and  higher  education; 

— Crime  prevention  programs,  includ- 
ing the  courts,  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  the  Police  Department; 

— Economic  development  and  commu- 
nity improvement  programs; 

— Health  care  and- other  social  serv- 
ices; 

— Municipal  services  at  the  local  level, 
through  Neighborhood  Service  Cen- 
ters; and 

— Educational,  recreational,  and  job 
opportunities  for  the  young  people 
of  the  city. 

Finally,  this  budget  provides  for  the 
District's  contribution  to  the  building  of 
a  regional  rapid  rail  transit  system.  The 
transit  funds  include  $18.7  million  to  be 
requested  in  a  1969  supplemental  and 
$22.9  million  for  1970.  Prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  on  the  supplemental  fimds 
will  permit  groundbreaking  within  75 
days  from  the  time  of  approval. 

I  urge  that  in  acting  on  these  and  oth- 
er proposals.  Congress  consider  the  high 
aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  our  city. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's First  City  will  require  an  increas- 
ing level  of  public  support  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  am  confident  that  we  have  es- 
tablished a  strong  foundation  of  local 
government  for  the  city.  The  dedication, 
hard  work,  and  judicious  actions  of  the 
Mayor,  Deputy  Mayor,  and  City  Council 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  no  longer  an  ignored  step- 
child of  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

We  can  express  our  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  District  Government 
by  continuing  to  invest  heavily  in  its  fu- 
ture. The  dividends  promise  to  be  bounti- 
ful. They  will  be  reflected  in  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  live  here,  and  in  the  increased 
stature  of  our  Capital  City  which  should 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Americans. 

The  specific  requests  in  the  1970  budg- 
et are  set  forth  in  the  transmittal  mes- 
sage of  the  Mayor.  The  proposals  are 
reasonable,  responsive,  and  realistic.  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  approve 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget  for  1970. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

January  16.  1969. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS  FOR 
FISCAL  1968 — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  gives  me  great  pride  to  transmit 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  for  Fiscal  1968 — 
the  second  full  year  of  its  existence. 

Guided  by  the  imaginative  and  expert 
recommendations  of  the  National  Coun- 


cil on  the  Arts,  as  well  as  by  outside  pan- 
els of  cultural  leaders  across  the  coun- 
try,  the  National  Endowment  for    the 
AriB  lists  among  its  Fiscal  1968  programs 
some  outstanding  accomplishments: 
— The  American  Film   Institute   was 
created,    placing    America    at   last 
alongside  other   leading  nations  in 
nurturing  the  art  of  the  film.  The 
Institute   was   further  aided   by   a 
$1.3    million    gift    from    the    Ford 
Foundation,  and  an  additional  $1.3 
million  from  member  companies  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 
— The    first    major    national    artists' 
housing  center  has  been  launched 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  En- 
dowment, the  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund. 
Inc..    the    Department    of    Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  New 
York  City  municipal  authorities. 
— The  first  Issue  of  The  American  Lit- 
erary Anthology,  the   first  such  an- 
thology ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  printed.  It  contains 
the  best  writing  from  nearly  300  lit- 
eraiT  magazines  of  limited  circula- 
tion, and  marks  the  first  official  rec- 
ognition   of    the    invaluable     role 
played  by  these  small  magazines  in 
encouraging   literary   talent    across 
our  country. 
— A     new     partnership     has     been 
launched  between  labor  imlons.  com- 
munity arts  organizations,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  An  Arts  En- 
dowment   Grant    will    enable    the 
APL/CIO  Council  for  Scientific.  Pro- 
fessional and  Cultural  Employees  to 
develop  arts  demonstration  projects 
in  four  American  cities. 
— Last  summer,  the  Arts  Coimcil,  in 
cooperation     with     the    President's 
Coimcil  on  Youth  Opportunity,  drew 
thousands   of   inner   city   residents 
Into  arts  activities  and  workshops, 
many  for  the  first  time,  in  16  of 
America's  largest  cities. 
— The  Endowment  has  strengthened 
its  ties  and  its  cooperation  with  offi- 
cial State  arts  agencies  which  uti- 
lized Endowment  grants  to  launch 
1.100  projects  in  Fiscal  1968.  These 
projects  were  conceived  and  directed 
by  the  State  agencies,  with  their  own 
particular  knowledge  of  their  States' 
cultural  resources  and  needs. 
When  I  transmitted  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities   bill    to    Congress    in    1965,    I 
stated : 

"This  Congress  will  consider  many  pro- 
grams which  will  leave  an  enduring  mark 
on  American  life.  But  it  may  well  be  that 
passage  of  this  legislation,  modest  as  it 
is,  will  help  seciu-e  for  this  Congress  a 
sure  and  honored  place  in  the  story  of 
the  advance  of  our  civilization." 

The  impressive  record  established  dur- 
ing the  short  lifetime  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  surely  serves 
to  imderline  and  emphasize  that  state- 
ment. I  know  that  the  Congress  shares 
with  me  great  pride  in  having  launched 
this  historic  new  program  which  has  al- 
ready done  so  much  to  enrich  the  quality 
of  American  life. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Endow- 
ment— for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country — the   Federal  Goverrmient 
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has  joined  with  industry,  private  foun- 
dations, individuals,  labor  unions,  and 
State  and  local  governments  in  an  un- 
precedented effort  to  aid  America's  crea- 
tive talents.  Such  a  partnership  deserves 
your  continued  support  and  encourage- 
ment, and  I  commend  this  report  to  your 
attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thb  White  House,  January  16, 1969. 


THE  18TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1968— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATTIS  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-49) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  scientific  research,  applied 
science  and  the  teaching  of  science  were 
more  important  than  they  are  today. 

Science  has  become  a  national  con- 
cern. It  has,  therefore,  become  a  concern 
of  government. 

The  results  of  scientific  investigations 
affect  our  personal  lives,  our  social  and 
economic  progress,  our  relations  with  na- 
tions around  the  globe. 

Our  lives  are  touched  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  in 
public  health,  medicine,  environmental 
control,  food  production,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  towns  and  the  redevelop- 
ment of  old  cities. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  have,  over  the  years,  recognized 
their  responsibilities  for  the  support  and 
advancement  of  science. 

Government  funds  have  today  become 
a  major  source  for  research,  experi- 
mentation and  improved  science  teach- 
ing in  schools  and  colleges. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
which  has  grown  in  prestige  and  stature 
each  year  is  the  instrument  through 
which  a  large  share  of  goverrmient  funds 
are  charmeled  to  basic  scientific  en- 
deavors. 

The  work  of  NSF  has  a  special  im- 
portance for  goverrmient  as  we  seek  to 
enlarge  the  Nation's  fund  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  well  as  its  pool  of  trained 
scientific  manpower. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Congress  has  recognized  the  critical  role 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  by 
this  year  enlarging  its  mandate  to  in- 
clude support  for  the  applied  sciences. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  which  ended  June 
30.  1968,  the  Foimdation  invested  $236.5 
million  In  scientific  research. 

It  assisted  6,000  scientists  doing  re- 
search in  colleges  and  universities. 

It  made  grants  of  $124.8  million  to  Im- 
prove science  instruction  throughout  our 
educational  system.  Approximately  9.000 
students  were  helped  to  move  up  the 
ladder  of  science  education  with  fellow- 
ships and  tralneeshlp  grants. 
About  41,000  secondary  school  teachers 


and  5.000  college  Instructors  were  given 
further  training  to  improve  the  quality 
of  science  education  in  our  schools. 

Recognizing  the  changing  needs  of 
science  and  science  education  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has.  since  1964,  ex- 
panded its  efforts  to  develop  and  improve 
science  capacities  at  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  About  500  institutions 
received  approximately  $83  million  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  re- 
sults were  higher  quality  of  instruction, 
better  plarming,  and  an  increased  ability 
to  attract  funds  from  sources  other  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

Special  progress  was  made  in  the  use 
of  electronic  computing  equipment  for 
education  and  research.  Some  173  grants 
totaling  $22  million  were  awarded  in  this 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  scientific  ac- 
complishment achieved  with  the  aid  of 
NSF  grants  during  the  past  fiscal  year 

are: 

— Improved     understanding     of     the 

mechanism  of  light  conversion  in  the 

eye  and  the  causes  of  color  blindness. 

— Development  of  synthetic  DNA.  the 

material  which  controls  the  heredity 

of  all  living  substances. 

—The  simulation  of  the  evolutionary 

process  in  the  test  tube. 
— Improved   techniques   for   studying 
vaporized  metal  samples,  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  metal  manufac- 
turers   to    achieve    higher   product 
quality  standards. 
—New   capabilities   for  the  complete 
laboratory  synthesis  of  wonder  drugs 
like  terramycin. 
— The  discovery  of  new  pulsating  radio 
sources  in  space  which  may  give  us 
more   information   about   the   uni- 
verse. 
I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Public  understanding  of  science  will  be 
Increased  by  the  attention  given  to  this 
story  of  scientific  achievement,  manage- 
ment and  development. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  Congress 
as  graphic  evidence  of  the  scientific  and 
educational  progress  this  nation  must 
sustain  if  we  are  to  continue  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  years  ahead. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  16. 1969. 


This  joint  program,  imdertaken  in  1965 
following  a  meeting  between  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Sato  and  myself,  Is  di- 
rected against  serious  diseases  still  too 
prevalent  in  Asian  countries:  cholera, 
tuberculosis,  leprosy,  virus  diseases, 
parasitic  diseases,  and  malnutrition. 
These  are  diseases  which  plague  the  peo- 
ple of  that  great  region,  and  which 
threaten  our  armed  forces  stationed  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Although  the  Cooperative  Medical  Sci- 
ence Program  is  not  yet  three  years  old, 
we  can  point  to  substantial  progress  in 
research  on  leprosy,  cholera,  and  nu- 
trition. 

This  report  outlines  that  progress  in 
detail. 

It  Is  heartening  testimony  to  all  of  us 
who  are  committed  to  a  better  life  for 
the  world's  people,  and  who  believe  that 
in  broader  international  cooperation  lies 
mankind's  best  hope  for  peace. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  16.  1969. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOP- 
ERATIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   <H.  DOC.  NO.  91-48) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without^objectlon, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  send  to  you  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Coop- 
erative Medical  Science  Program. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  'H.  DOC.  NO.  91-28) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  State.s; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  tlie 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  regard  achievement  of  the  full  potential 
of  our  resources — physical,  human,  and 
otherwise — to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  goT- 
ernmental  policies  next  to  the  protection  of 
those  rights  we  regard  as  Inalienable. 

I  cited  this  as  my  philosophy  in  my 
first  Economic  Report  in  January  1964. 
I  reaffirm  it  today. 

In  the  past  5  years,  this  Nation  has 
made  great  strides  toward  realizing  the 
full  potential  of  our  resources.  Through 
fuller  use  and  steady  growth  of  our  pro- 
ductive potential,  our  real  output  has 
risen  nearly  30  percent. 

Most  important  of  all  are  our  human 
resources.  Today  the  vast  majority  of 
our  workers  enjoy  productive  and  re- 
warding employment  opportunities.  For 
those  who  lack  skills,  we  have  made 
pioneering-  efforts  in  training.  We  have 
improved  education  for  the  young  to 
enliance  their  productivity  and  their 
wisdom  as  citizens  of  a  great  democracy. 

Our  capital  resources — plant  and 
equipment — are  being  used  intensively 
and  have  been  continually  expanded  and 
modernized  by  a  confident  business  com- 
munity. 

This  has  all  been  accomplished  in  an 
environment  that  preserved — indeed,  en- 
larged— the  traditional  freedom  of  our 
economic  system.  In  today's  prosperous 
economy,  our  people  have  more  freedom 
of  choice — among  jobs,  consumer  goods 
and  services,  types  of  investments,  places 
to  live,  and  ways  to  enjoy  leisure. 

I  look  upon  the  steady  and  strong 
growth  of  employment  and  production 
as  our  greatest  economic  success.  In  re- 
cent years,  prosperity  has  become  the 
normal  state  of  the  American  economy. 
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taken  for  granted.  It 
uid  extended 
— by  adopting  soUnd  and  prudent  pol- 
icies for  this  y«ar  and 
— by  improving  procedures  for  fiscal 
and  monetary  policymaking  to  meet 
our  needs  for  tne  long  run. 
I  shall  discuss  taese  tasks  in  this  Re- 
port. I  shall  also  eftnsider  how  we  might 
deal  with  some  of  )ur  key  unsolved  eco- 
nomic problems. 
— We  must  find  aj  way  of  combining  our 
prosperity  wlti  price  stability.  Rec- 
onciling these  two  objectives  is  the 
biggest  remaindng  over-all  economic 
challenge  facing  the  Nation. 

fully  secure  the  foim- 
world  monetary  sys- 
tem and  of  ou^  own  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  international  monetary 
I  indergone    important 
evolutionary  inprovements,  but  we 
must  seek  mor(  effective  ways  of  cop- 
ing with  the  ^tresses  that  can  still 
develop. 
— We  must   fullll   our  many   immet 
public  needs  si  ch  as  good  education, 
eCQtient    transportation,    clean    air, 
and''pure  wat^r.  Quality  as  well  as 

key  to  a  better  life. 
We  must  shaiie  more  equitably  the 
fruits  of  prosperity  among  all  our 
citizens.  A  Na;lon  as  prosperous  as 
ours  can  aftord  to  open  the  doors  of 


— We  must  more 
dations  of  the 


opportunity  to 
afford  to  leave 


all.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
(  any  citizen  in  poverty. 
The  achievements  we  have  made  and 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  point  the 
way  for  further  pi  ogress. 
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DF     ACHIEVEMENT 


the 


in  its  95  th  month 

advance.  Both  in 

this  prosperity  is 

our  history.  We  have 

business-cycle  reces- 

g^nerations  derailed  us 

path  of  growth  and 


the  vitality 

and  its  capacity  for 

longer  do  we  view  our 

relentless  tide  of  ups 

do  we  fear  that 

technical  progress  will 

rather  than  help  us 

abundance.  No  longer 

and  unemploy- 

lindmarks  on  our  eco- 


The  Nation  is  nbw 
of  continuous  econ  jmic 
strength  and  length 
without  parallel  in 
steered  clear  of  th< 
sions  which  for 
repeatedly  from 
progress. 

This  record  denionstrates 
of  a  free  economji 
steady  growth.  No 
economic  life  as  a 
and  downs.  No  lo^iger 
automation  and 
rob  workers  of  johjs 
to  achieve  greater 
do  we  consider  ix^erty 
ment  permanent 
nomic  scene. 

CONTRIBUTION    OV    POLICY 

Our  progress  did  not  just  happen.  It 
was  created  by  Am  jrican  labor  and  busi- 
ness in  effective  partnership  with  the 
Government. 

Ever  since  the  Historic  passage  of  the 
Employment  Act  in  1946,  economic  poli- 
cies have  responded  to  the  fire  alarm  of 
recession  find  boom.  In  the  1960's,  we 
have  adopted  a  n;w  strategy  aimed  at 
fire    prevention — i  ustaining    pwosperity 
and  heading  off  recession  or  serious  in- 
flation before  theyi  could  take  hold. 
— In  1964  and  19i65,  tax  reductions  un- 
leashed the  vigor  of  private  demand 
and  brought  the  economy  a  giant 
step  toward  it^  full  potential. 
— In  1966  and  1  )67,  restrictive  mone- 
tary and   flscil   policies  offset  the 
strains  of  ad4ed  defense  spending. 


The  adjustment  was  far  from  ideal, 
however,  because  of  the  delay  in  in- 
creasing taxes  to  pay  the  bills  for 
the  defense  buildup  and  for  continu- 
ing urgent  civilian  programs. 
— In  1968,  our  Nation's  finances  were 
finally  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a  de- 
fense emergency.  The  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  strength- 
ened the  foundation  of  prosperity. 

CAINS    IN    S    YSARS 

Aided  by  these  policies  in  the  past  5 
years,  the  Nation's  total  output  of  goods 
and  services — our  gross  national  prod- 
uct— has  increased  by  more  than  $190 
billion,  after  correcting  for  price  changes. 
This  is  as  large  as  the  gain  of  the  pre- 
vious 11  years. 

The  prosperity  of  the  last  5  years  has 
been  accompanied  by  benefits  that  ex- 
tend into  every  comer  of  our  national 
life 

— more  than  8'/2  million  additional 
workers  found  jobs, 

— over-all  imemployment  declined 
from  5.7  percent  of  our  labor  force 
to  3.3  percent, 

— unemployment  of  nonwhite  adult 
males  dropped  particularly  dra- 
matically, from  9.7  percent  to  3.4 
percent, 

— the  number  of  persons  in  poverty  de- 
clined by  about  12V2  million — prog- 
ress greater  than  in  the  entire  pre- 
ceding 13  years, 

— the  average  income  of  Americans 
(after  taxes  and  after  correction  for 
price  rises  >  increased  by  $535 — more 
than  one-fifth  and  again  more  than 
in  the  previous  13  years  combined, 

—corporate  profits  rose  by  about  50 
percent, 

— wages  and  salaries  also  went  up  by 
50  percent, 

— net  income  per  farm  advanced  36 
percent, 

— the  net  financial  assets  of  Ameri- 
can families  increased  $460  billion — 
more  than  50  percent,  and 

— Federal  revenues  grew  by  $70  bil- 
lion, helping  to  finance  key  social 
advances. 

Meanwhile,  a  solid  foundation  has  been 
built  for  continued  growth  in  the  years 
ahead. 

— Through  Investment  in  Plant  and 
Equipment.  In  the  last  5  years,  the 
stock  of  capital  equipment  has  grown 
by  nearly  a  third.  Only  5  percent  of 
manufacturing  corporations  report 
that  their  capacity  is  in  excess  of 
currently  foreseen  needs. 

— Through  Investment  in  Manpower. 
More  than  a  million  Americans  have 
acquired  skills  in  special  training  in- 
stitutions or  on  the  job — as  a  result 
of  new  Federal  efforts. 

— Through  Investment  in  Education. 
College  enrollment  has  risen  by  2V4 
million  since  1963.  Expenditures  on 
all  public  education  have  increased 
at  an  average  of  10  percent  a  year; 
Federal  grants  have  almost  quad- 
rupled. 

— Through  Investment  in  Our  Neigh- 
borhoods. Our  urban  centers  are  be- 
giimlng  to  be  restored  as  decent 
places  to  live  and  initial  steps  have 
been  taken  to  help  ensure  construc- 


tion of  26  million  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  units  by  1978. 

DCVKLOPMENTS    IN    1S68 

Our  economy  had  an  exceptionally  big 
year  in  1968. 
— Our    gross    national    product    in- 
creased by  $71  billion  to  $861  bil- 
lion. Adjusted   for  price  increases, 
the  gain  was  5  percent. 
— Payroll  employment  rose  by  more 

than  two  million  persons. 
— Unemployment  fell  by  160,000. 
— The  after-tax  real  income  of   the 
average  person  increased  by  3  per- 
cent. 
— An  estimated  four  million  Ameri- 
cans escaped  from  poverty,  the  larg- 
est exodus  ever  recorded  in  a  single 
year. 
— Our     balance-of-payments     results 

were  the  best  in  11  years. 
In  some  ways,  1968  was  too  big  a  year. 
Even  our  amazingly  productive  economy 
could  not  meet  all  the  demands  placed 
upon  it.  Nearly  half  of  the  extra  dollars 
spent  in  our  markets  added  to  prices 
rather  than  to  production.  The  price- 
wage  spiral  turned  rapidly. 
— Consumer  prices  rose  by  4  percent 
and  wholesale  prices  by  2'/2  percent. 
— Both  imion  and  nonunion  wages  in- 
creased about  7  percent — respond- 
ing to   higher  costs  of  living   and 
causing  higher  costs  of  production. 
— Some  of  the  extra  demands  for  goods 
were  met  out  of  foreign  production, 
and  imports  soared  22  percent. 
The  main  source  of  the  overheating 
was    the    excessive    and    inappropriate 
stimulus  of  the  Federal  budget  in  late 
1967  and  the  first  half  of  1968.  In  Janu- 
ary 1967,  I  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  tax 
increase.  In  the  summer,  when  the  up- 
surge was  even  more  clearly  foreseen, 
I  urged  immediate  enactment  of  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge.  The  sub- 
sequent delay  in  enactment  resulted  in  a 
massive  budget  deficit  of  $25  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  which 
— accelerated  the  economy  beyond  safe 

speed  limits, 
— weakened  confidence  In  the  dollar 

abroad,  and 
— placed   a   heavy   burden   on   credit 
markets  at  home,  pushing  interest 
rates  sharply  higher. 
Ultimate  passage  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  at  mid- 
year brought  a  much  needed  swing  to 
fiscal  restraint.  The  budget  now  shows 
a  surplus  of  $2.3  billion  for  fiscal  1969. 
Because  of  both  greater  revenues  and  re- 
duced   expenditures,    this    picture    has 
changed  dramatically  since  last  January 
when  we  estimated  a  deficit  of  $8  billion. 
Just  as  the  overly  stimulative  effects  of 
the  huge  budget  deficit  of  fiscal   1968 
were  unmistakable,  so  there  can  scarcely 
be  doubt  that  the  reverse  swing — of  even 
larger  size — will  improve  balance  in  our 
economy.  But  just  as  inappropriate  fiscal 
stimulus  took  a  while  to  cause  obvious 
problems,  so  needed  fiscal  restraint  is 
taking  time  to  work  its  full  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  the  economy. 

By  the  time  the  surcharge  was 
enacted,  the  forces  of  boom  and  infla- 
tion had  developed  great  momentum. 
Our  economy  continued  to  advance  too 
rapidly  throughout  1968 — ^but  growth  did 
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slow  from  a  hectic  61/2  percent  rate  early 
In  the  year  to  about  4  percent  at  year- 
end.  The  budget  is  now  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  the  economy,  and  its  wel- 
come effects  are  gradually  emerging. 

THE    PROGRAM    FOR    1969 

The  Challenge  to  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  this  year  is  difficult  indeed. 
Enough  restraint  must  be  provided  to 
permit  a  cooling  off  of  the  economy  and 
a  waning  of  Inflationary  forces.  But  the 
restraint  must  also  be  tempered  to  en- 
sure continued  economic  growth.  We 
must  adopt  a  carefully  balanced  pro- 
gram that  curbs  inflation  and  preserves 
prosperity. 

THE   BUDGET 

My  final  budget  is  designed  to  meet 
this  demanding  asslgrmient.  It  is  a  tight 
and  prudent  program  for  fiscal  1970. 
—It  holds  total  Federal  expenditures 
within  the  bounds  of  available  rev- 
enues,  yielding   a    surplus   of   $3.4 
billion. 
— It  finances  our  continued  military 
efforts  in  Vietnam  while  we  strive  to 
bring  about  peace. 

It  provides  funds  for  our  continuing 

national  campaign  against  poverty, 
injustice,  and  inequality. 

It  limits  increases  in  expenditures 

to  programs  of  highest  priority :  the 
encouraging  JOBS  program  and 
other  manpower  training.  Model 
Cities  and  key  housing  programs, 
law  enforcement,  and  education. 

It    trims    lower    priority    programs 

wherever  possible. 
The  budget  calls  for  the  extension  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge  at  Its  current 
rate  of  10  percent  for  1  year  from 
July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970.  My  eco- 
nomic and  financial  advisers  unani- 
mously agree  that  this  fiscal  restraint  is 
essential  to  safeguard  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  and  its  strength 
throughout  the  world.  Indeed,  the  need 
for  continued  fiscal  restraint  is  agreed 
upon  by  all  informed  opinion  In  both  of 
our  political  parties. 

In  today's  economic  and  military  en- 
vironment, an  immediate  lowering  of 
taxes  would  be  Irresponsible.  The  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  poorly  served  by  a 
small  short-run  gain  that  would  endan- 
ger their  enormous  long-term  stake  in  a 
steady  and  stable  prosperity.  I  hope  and 
I  believe  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  both  parties  will  support  timely  action 
on  taxes  to  continue  on  the  course  of 
fiscal  responsibility  which  we  have  work- 
ed together  to  achieve. 

I  asked  for  the  surcharge  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  and  that  Is  the  way  I  re- 
gard it.  My  proposal  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion preserves  the  option  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate the  surcharge  more  rapidly  if  our 
quest  for  peace  is  successful  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  sur- 
charge should  be  removed  just  as  soon  as 
that  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing 
our  economic  health,  our  national  se- 
curity, our  most  urgent  domestic  pro- 
grams, or  international  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  Clearly,  that  time  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

The  extended  surcharge  will  continue 
to  take  1  percent  of  the  Income  of  the 


average  American — less  than  half  of  the 
tax  cut  he  received  in  1964-65.  In  return, 
he  will  receive  improved  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  infiatlon,  world 
financial  crisis,  and  neglect  or  misman- 
agement of  our  priorities.  It  is  the  best 
investment  in  responsible  fiscal  manage- 
ment that  the  United  States  can  make 
in  1969. 

Including  this  budget,  I  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  6  years  of  fiscal  planning. 
From  fiscal  1965  to  fiscal  1970,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  spent  $969 
billion  on  programs  and  received  $936 
billion  in  revenues.  The  total  deficit  for 
that  period  amounts  to  $33*2  bUlion.  The 
bulk  of  that  total  deficit  occurred  in 
fiscal  1968,  when  action  on  taxes  was 
long  delayed. 

By  comparison,  these  six  budgets 
—provided  $35  billion  of  net  tax  re- 
ductions, even  allowing  for  higher 
social  security  taxes,  and 
—carried  $109  billion  of  outlays  to 
cover  the  special  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 


THE    ROADS   TO    AVOID 


ECONOMIC    OUTLOOK 


With    this    budget    and    appropriate 
monetary  policy,  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  1969  should  rise  about  $60  billion. 
— Increased  expenditures  on  new  plant 
and  equipment  will  help  expand  and 
modernize  our  productive  capacity. 
—State   and   local   governments  will 
continue  to  increase  their  spending 
rapidly  to  meet  public  needs.  But 
Federal  purchases  will  rise  little. 
— Consumer  spending  and  homebuild- 
Ing  activity  should  advance  less  than 
last  year. 
— The    over-all    gains    will    not   and 
should  not  be  as  large  as  those  In 
1968.  but  they  will  still  make  for  a 
highly  prosperous  year. 
-For  the  fourth  straight  year,  unem- 
ployment should  be  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force. 
Because     fiscal     policy     is     soundly 
planned,  monetarj'  policy  should  not  be 
overburdened.  It  will  need   to  support 
firmly  the  objective  of  moderating  eco- 
nomic expansion.  But  homebuilding  and 
other  credit-sensitive  areas  need  not  be 
subjected  to  the  sharp  and  uneven  pres- 
sures of  a  credit  squeeze.  Monetary  policy 
should  be  fiexible  and  prepared  to  lessen 
restraint  as  the  economy  cools  off. 

As  pressures  of  demand  moderate,  our 
trade  performance  in  world  markets 
should  improve.  We  should  also  see  a 
gradually  improving  trend  in  prices  and 
costs,  although  the  wage-price  spiral  will 
continue  to  be  troublesome. 

TOWARD  PRICE-COST  STABILITY 

The  Immediate  task  in  1969  is  to  make 
a  decisive  step  toward  price  stability. 
This  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  the 
journey.  We  caimot  hope  to  reach  in  a 
single  year  the  goal  that  has  eluded  every 
industrial  country  for  generations— that 
of  combining  high  employment  with  sta- 
ble prices. 

There  is  no  simple  nor  single  formula 
for  success.  But  this  combination  can 
and  must  be  achieved — by  the  United 
States  and  within  the  next  several  years. 
Now  that  we  have  learned  to  sustain 
prosperity,  we  can  surely  not  allow  in- 
fiatlon to  erode  or  erase  that  victory. 


We  stand  at  a  critical  turning  point  for 
national  policy.  We  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, or  we  can  try  to  evade  it. 

Price  stability  could  be  restored  un- 
wisely by  an  overdose  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint.  This  has  been  done  be- 
fore, and  it  would  work  again.  But  such 
a  course  would  mean  stumbling  Into  re- 
cession and  slack,  losing  precious  billions 
of  dollars  of  output,  suffering  rising  un- 
employment, with  growing  distress  and 
unrest.  It  would  be  a  pre.scrlptlon  for  so- 
cial disaster  as  well  as  for  unconscion- 
able waste. 

Or  we  could  conceivably  travel  the 
route  to  mandatory  controls  on  prices 
and  wages.  But  the  vital  guiding  mech- 
arusm  of  a  free  economy  is  lost  when 
the  Government  fixes  prices  and  wages. 
We  did  not  impose  such  regulations  on 
our  businessmen  and  our  workers  dur- 
ing the  recent  years  of  mihtary  buildup 
and  hostilities.  We  surely  must  not  turn 
dovm  this  path— a  dead  end  for  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  progi'ess. 

Or  we  could  throw  up  our  hands  and 
allow  the  price-wage  spiral  to  turn  faster 
and  faster.  This  counsel  of  despair  would 
eventually  undermine  our  prosperity  and 
our  financial  system— wrecking  the 
strong  international  ix>sition  of  the  dol- 
lar and  imposing  unjust  burdens  on  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

1  HE  ROADS    TO    FOLLOW 

Price  stability  in  a  prosperous  economy 
must  be  pursued  by  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram Involving  a  wide  range  of  actions. 

The  fiscal  and  monetary  program  I 
outlined  earlier  Is  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  inflation.  The  Nation  has  surely 
leamed  that  Inflation  will  emerge  unless 
responsible  budget  and  credit  policies 
keep  demand  within  the  bounds  of  the 
economy's  productive  capacity. 

Even  then,  advances  In  prices  and 
wages  at  high  employment  can  prove 
troublesome.  No  free  economy  can  es- 
cape these  tendencies  entirely.  But  it  can 
keep  them  from  developing  when  unem- 
ployment is  too  high,  and  It  can  moder- 
ate the  pressures  that  do  emerge.  To  do 
so  effectively  requires  reinforcing  other 
important  measures  to  reinforce  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

PRODUCTIVITY    AND    EFFICIENCY 

First,  although  the  productive  effici- 
ency of  our  Industries  and  of  our  work- 
ers is  already  the  envy  of  the  world,  we 
must  keep  striving  for  further  improve- 
ments. 

Productivity  can  be  raised  even  more 
rapidly  and  manpower  can  be  employed 
more  effectively  through  many  methods 
in  which  Government  can  lend  a  hand — 
by  training  programs  that  better  match 
skills  to  job  requirements,  by  developing  , 
the  potential  of  the  disadvantaged,  by 
using  the  wasted  abilities  of  those  who 
are  out  of  work  seasonally  or  intermit- 
tently, by  providing  better  information 
about  job  opportunities,  and  by  encour- 
aging research  and  investment  in  better 
technology. 

Government,  business,  and  labor  can 
work  together  to  improve  industrial  effi- 
ciency. We  can  strengthen  our  dedication 
to  the  competitive  principles  and  prac- 
tices that  have  made  American  Industry 
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preeminent.  Impeliments  to  eflQclency 
must  be  Identified  and  tackled,  industry 
by  industry,  wherever  they  exist — as  they 
do  particiilarly  in  Inedical  care  and  con- 
struction. 1 

The  Qovernmenti  should  look  at  its  own 
programs  and  polides  to  ensure  that  they 
do  not  add  an  unnecessary  penny  to  the 
costs  of  productloli.  To  fulfill  this  goal, 
public  policies  must  be  reviewed  continu- 
ally in  many  area^ — procurement,  regu- 
lation, intematioilal  trade,  commodity 
programs,  and  research  and  development. 

VOLUNTABT   COOPERATION 

Second,  both  in  ihelr  own  interest  and 
in  the  public  interest,  business  and  labor 
should  exercise  thje  utmost  restraint  in 
price  and  wage  dtcislons.  It  is  under- 
standable that,  with  living  costs  rising 
sharply,  labor  cannot  now  accept  wage 
agreements  limited  to  the  rise  in  produc- 
tivity. It  is  also  understandable  that,  with 
production  costs  increasing,  business 
cannot  now  hold  prices  entirely  stable. 

But  the  process  I  of  deceleration  must 
t^k"  ho'd  for  both  ?ric'"s  and  wages.  The 
demands  for  incom  es  by  business  and  la- 
bor contblned  must  be  brought  more 
closely  Iflto  line  wi  ;h  the  amount  of  real 
income  the  econon  y  can  generate.  A  de- 
cisive step  toward  Drice  stability  in  1969 
requires  labor  anil  business  to  accept 
some  mutual  sacrllces  in  the  short  run 
to  preserve  their  en  ormous  long-term  in- 
terest in  prosperity  and  a  stable  value  of 
the  dollar. 

In  recent  years,  business,  labor,  and 
Government  have  t  een  discussing  the  big 
economic  issues — sometimes  debating, 
but  often  agreeing^  The  dialogue  should 
go  forward  and  shoUld  explore  new  forms 
of  labor-management  cooperation  to 
ensure  greater  fulfillment  of  common 
interests. 

A  year  ago,  I  established  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  to  coordi 
the  Administration  to 
help  improve  eCBcii-ncy,  enlist  voluntary 
restraint,  and  contribute  to  public  edu 
cation  and  discussion  on  the  wage-price 
problem.  In  its  recent  Report,  the  Com 
mai^   important   recom 
deserve    the    most 
serious  consideratifan.  The  work  of  the 
Committee   has   p]  oved   its   value,   and 
should  be  continue^  in  some  appropriate 
fcrm 

The  stakes  are  eiormous  in  our  efforts 
to  combine  high  enployment  and  price 
stability.  We  can  sacrifice  neither  goal. 
The  challenge  can  pe  met  if  we  have  the 
wUl. 

R£INrORCINC    TMt     FISCAL-MONETAST 
FRAi  [EWORK 


mittee   made 
mendations    whicl: 


The  unparallelec 
of  the  past  8  yeaip 
complishments  of 
tary  policies.  Yet 
record   show   plaiiily 
provements  are  neeped. 
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— coordinating  a  host  of  appropriation 
requests  into  a  total  program  that 
accurately  reflects  national  prior- 
ities, 

— making  the  dollar  sum  of  the  parts 
equal  a  whole  that  remains  within 
prudent  bounds,  and 

— ensuring  that  decisions  on  tax 
revenues  go  hand  in  hand  with  those 
on  expenditures. 

The  Executive  Branch  coordinates  its 
budgetary  decisions  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  extensive  cooperation 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  Congress  has  no  parallel  process.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  review  its  proce- 
dures :"or  acting  on  the  annual  budget 
and  to  consider  ways  that  may  improve 
the  coordination  of  decisions  among  Fed- 
eral programs  and  on  Federal  revenues 
in  relation  to  expenditures. 

My  experience  has  thoroughly  con- 
vinced me  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  of 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  The 
system  works  well  because  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  subject  their  own 
operations  continually  to  careful  scrutiny 
and  review  in  light  of  experience. 

Costly  delays  in  enacting  recent  tax 
legislation  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
review  of  procedures  in  this  area.  Con- 
gress should  ask:  How  can  a  prompt  re- 
sponse to  a  Presidential  request  for  tax 
action  be  assured? 

When  such  a  recommendation  takes 
a  simple  form  dike  the  current  income 
tax  surcharge)  and  when  it  is  made  to 
head  off  a  threat  to  prosperity,  the  Na- 
tion is  entitled  to  a  prompt  verdict. 

To  provide  the  fiscal  flexibility  needed 
in  our  modern  economy,  the  Congress 
might  be  willing  to  give  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  initiate  lim- 
ited changes  in  tax  rates,  subject  to 
Congressional  veto.  I  believe  that  the 
President  should  have  such  authority. 
Alternatively,  the  Congress  might 
choose  to  establish  its  own  rules  for  en- 
suring a  prompt  vote — up  or  down — on  a 
Presidential  request  for  tax  action. 

The  Nation  should  never  again  be  sub- 
jected to  the  threat  of  fiscal  stalemate. 

MONETART    POLICY 

Our  institutions  allow  monetary  policy 
to  adjust  promptly  and  smoothly,  and 
the  value  of  this  flexibility  has  become 
evident.  When  fiscal  action  has  been  de- 
layed, monetary  policy  has  been  able  to 
continue  the  battle  against  inflation. 
But  tight  credit,  soaring  interest  rates, 
pressures  on  homebuilding,  and  nervous 
financial  markets  are  the  unhappy  re- 
sults of  an  overburdened  monetary  pol- 
icy. Greater  fiscal  flexibility  would  help 
to  ensure  that  monetary  policy  is  not 
asked  to  carry  an  undue  share  of  the 
load  in  restraining — or  stimulating — 
the  economy. 

The  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  learned  to  work  together 
closely  and  to  coordinate  effectively, 
while  preserving  the  appropriate  inde- 
pendence of  the  FederaJ  Reserve  witiiin 
the  Government.  Our  monetary  institu- 
tions are  working  well,  and  I  see  a  need 
for  only  a  few  reforms  to  enhance  their 
effectiveness. 

— The  term  of  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  be  appro- 
priately geared  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  provide  further  assurance  of 
harmonious  policy  coordination. 

— TTie  rigid  requirement  that  no  more 
than  a  single  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  may  be  ap[X)inted 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict should  be  removed  so  that  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  may  choose  the 
very  best  talent  for  the  Board. 

— The  Congress  should  review  proce- 
dures for  selecting  the  presidents  of 
the  12  Reserve  Banks  to  determine 
whether  these  positions  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  appointive  proc- 
ess that  applies  to  other  posts  with 
similarly  important  responsibilities 
for  national  policy. 

AFTER    VIETNAM 

Despite  some  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  toward  peace,  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam continue.  In  planning  our  budget, 
we  must  assume  continuation  of  the  war. 
But  we  must  also  be  ready  to  adjust  to 
peace  whenever  that  welcome  day 
arrives. 

Early  in  1967,  to  ensure  our  readiness 
for  peace,  I  established  the  Cabinet  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  Economic 
Planning  for  the  End  of  Vietnam 
Hostilities. 

The  Report  of  that  Committee  empha- 
sizes the  demanding  task  that  will  con- 
front fiscal  and  monetary  policies  once 
a  secure  peace  permits  demobilization. 
The  resources  freed  from  war  n  ust  not — 
and  need  not — be  squandered  in  idleness. 
Rather,  this  manpower  and  material 
should  be  promptly  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  peaceful  progress. 

In  addition  to  its  immeasurable  human 
benefits,  peace  will  provide  an  economic 
dividend  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  Federal 
budget.  But  that  dividend  is  dwarfed  by 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  society.  Tlie 
Nation  will  have  to  weigh  the  priorities 
among  attractive  programs  carefully  and 
wisely  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
dividend.  High  on  the  list  of  priorities  is 
the  commitment  to  provide  equal  and 
full  economic  opportunities  for  all  our 
citizens. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMY 
8ALANCE-OF- PAYMENTS   ADJUSTMENT 

Our  international  accounts  were  In 
balance  in  1968 — for  the  first  time  since 
1957.  Much  of  the  improvement  came 
from  the  program  I  announced  in  an 
atmosphere  of  world  financial  crisis  a 
year  ago.  The  contrast  today  is  striking 
and  gratifying. 

The  excellent  results  of  last  year  were 
aided  by  temporary  factors.  Hence,  we 
cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  achieve  fun- 
daunental    improvement — especially    in 
our  disappointing  trade  performance.  To 
strengthen  our  trade  surplus  and  achieve 
a  healthy  balance  of  payments,  we  must 
— restore  price  stability  at  home, 
— encourage  our  farms  and  factories 
to  become  ever  more  competitive  in 
quality  and  price  so  that  they  can 
export  more, 
— intensify  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  barriers  to  freer  trade, 
— bring  more  foreign  tourists  to  our 
shores  to  enjoy  America  with  us,  and 
— minimize  the  foreign  exchange  cost 
of  our  military  commitments  and 
economic  aid  overseas. 
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Our  temporary  programa  to  restrain 
capital  outflows  worked  well  In  1968. 
American  businesses  showed  remarkable 
ingenuity  and  cooperation  in  pursuing 
their  actlvltle*  abroad  while  drastically 
cutting  the  drain  on  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments.  These  programs  clear- 
ly aided  In  preserving  the  strength  of  the 
dollar. 

Capital  restraints  should  never  become 
permanent  features  of  our  economy. 
They  should  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  the  war  continues  and  the  move- 
ment toward  noninflatlonary  prosperity 
has  just  begim.  We  cannot  now  scrap  o\ir 
defenses  against  large  capital  outflows. 
For  the  present,  we  must 
—renew  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 

before  it  expires  on  July  31. 
—maintain  the  direct  Investment  con- 
trol progrtun  in  the  more  flexible 
form  recently  announced,  and 
— continue  the  Federal  Reserve  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  restraint  of  for- 
eign lending. 
To  maintain  our  gains,  ever  closer  In- 
ternational cooperation  is  needed  among 
the  highly  interdependent  nations  of  the 
world.   Countries  in  deficit  must  meet 
their  responsibilities.  And  countries  in 
surplus   must   also   pursue   appropriate 
policies— striving    especially    for    rapid 
economic   expansion   and   giving   world 
traders  greater  access  to  their  markets. 

WORLD    MONETART    SYSTEM 


The  international  monetary  system 
was  strengthened  in  1968.  An  historic 
International  agreement  was  reached, 
creating  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  a  new  reserve  asset — the  Special 
Drawing  Right. 

We  spent  3  years  studying,  exploring, 
and  negotiating  with  our  commercial 
partners  in  order  to  reach  this  agree- 
ment. I  eagerly  await  the  day  that  actual 
distribution  of  SDR's  will  begin.  They 
can  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  world 
for  international  liquidity— in  the  proper 
amounts  and  in  a  usable  form.  I  am 
proud  that  the  United  States  acted  so 
promptly  to  ratify  this  agreement  with 
such  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress. 

Some  did  not  believe  that  such  an 
agreement  was  possible,  arguing  that  a 
rise  in  the  official  price  of  gold  was  the 
only  way  to  increase  international  re- 
serves. We  and  our  trading  partners 
rejected  this  futile  course ;  it  would  have 
offered  a  ransom  payment  to  speculators 
and  would  have  failed  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  growth  of  reserves.  I  have  car- 
ried out  my  pledge  that  the  United  States 
would  sell  gold  to  official  holders  of  dol- 
lars at  $35  an  ounce.  There  is  clearly  no 
need  to  change  that  price. 

Myths  about  gold  die  slowly.  But  prog- 
ress can  be  made — as  we  have  demon- 
strated. In  1968,  the  Congress  ended  the 
obsolete  gold-backing  requirement  for 
our  currency. 

Another  major  step  in  freeing  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  from  dis- 
turbances by  gold  speculators  was  taken 
in  March,  when  the  United  States  and 
the  other  active  gold  pool  countries 
agreed  to  cease  supplying  gold  to  the 
private  market.  The  resulting  two-price 
system  for  gold  is  working  successfully. 

The  international  economy  has  made 
major  strides  in  the  past.  But  we  must 


recognize  the  problems  that  remain.  The 
financial  crises  of  1968  stimulated  con- 
structive discussion  of  many  proposals 
for  further  evolutionary  Improvements 
in  the  international  economic  system. 

These  proposals  are  not  an  agenda  for 
action  In  a  week  or  a  month  or  even  a 
year.  The  issues  posed  cannot  be  re- 
solved In  a  summit  meeting  or  by  a  su- 
perplan.  But  they  can  be  tackled  effec- 
tively with  the  same  kind  of  careful 
study  and  negotiation  that  led  to  the 
successful  SDR  plan.  The  United  States 
should  actively  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
cedure In  order  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  economy. 

TRADE 

World  trade  has  continued  to  expand 
briskly— virtually  unaffected  by  the  spo- 
radic crises  in  financial  markets.  Tariff 
barriers  that  once  stifled  international 
commerce  have  been  substantially  low- 
ered—most notably  by  the  Kennedy 
Roimd  reductions  which  began  in  1968 
and  will  continue  until  1973. 

We  must  reinforce  this  success  by  de- 
voting equal  energy  to  the  removal  of 
nontarlff  barriers.  On  our  part.  Congres- 
sional action  to  rescind  the  American 
Selling  Price  provision  is  essential  for 
achieving  reductions  of  nontarlff  barriers 
offered  by  several  of  our  trading  partners. 
Other  nontarlff  barriers  also  need  revi- 
sion. 
—Agriculture  has  been  the  stepchild  of 
trade    negotiations,    and    deserves 
prompt  and  proper  attention. 
—The   international   rules   governing 
border  tax  adjustments  should  be 
revised  so  that  they  no  longer  give 
a  special  advantage  to  countries  that 
rely  heavily  on  excise  and  other  in- 
direct taxes. 
While  we  work  to  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers, we  must  not  drop  our  guard  against 
the  advocates  of  protectionism  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  will  never  neglect  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  any  citizen.  But 
the  only   real  solutions  are   ones   that 
improve    our   economy — not   ones   that 
erect  new  barriers  that  could  provoke 
retaliation,  or  Insulate  producers  from 
the  invigorating  force  of  world  competi- 
tion. To  provide  the  right  kind  of  aid  to 
those  seriously  hurt  by  Import  competi- 
tion, present  provisions  for  temporary 
adjustment  assistance  must  be  liberal- 
ized, as  I  have  repeatedly  recommended. 


Important  economic  progress  Is  being 
made  in  the  world's  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  beginnings  of  spectacular  ad- 
vances in  world  agriculture  are  now 
clearly  evident.  Family  planning  is  gain- 
ing widespread  support. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  help 
to  promote  further  progress  in  world 
agriculture  and  family  planning,  and  the 
achievement  of  more  rapid  economic 
growth  in  the  less  developed  countries 
Only  if  funds  for  foreign  aid  programs 
are  restored  to  an  adequate  level  can 
we  do  our  part. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported 
multilateral  assistance  as  an  equitable 
and  efficient  means  of  channeling  aid 
from  wealthy  to  poorer  nations.  We  must 
reaffirm  this  support  by  promptly  au- 
thorizing the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  and  to  the  Spe- 


cial Funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

KEY     AREAS    OF     FESniAL    GOVERNMENT 
RXSPONSIBIUTT 

The  bountiful  output  of  the  American 
private  enterprise  system  has  made  our 
high  standard  of  living  possible.  Yet  this 
same  abundance  has  created  a  growing 
need  for  public  action  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  cities,  towns,  and 
countryside.  The  Federal  Goverrunent 
must  continue  its  partnership  with  the 
private  sector  and  with  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  better  public 
services. 

Increased  efforts  are  needed  to 
— improve  the  environment  by  ensuring 
clean  air,  pure  water,  and  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources, 
—assist    in    commimlty    development 

and  in  education, 
— protect  the  consumer  against  unfair 
practices   and   unwholesome   prod- 
ucts, 
— ensure  safe  employment  conditions. 

and 

provide  a  more  comprehensive  social 

insurance  system  to  protect  against 
the  financial  impacts  of  retirement, 
unemployment,  job  accidents,  and 
long-term  illness  of  a  breadwinner. 

QUALITY  OP  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

More  than  ever,  Americans  realize  that 
purposeful  action  is  required  to  ensure 
an  environment  we  can  all  enjoy.  In  the 
last  5  years,  legislation  has  been  enacted 
to  abate  air  and  water  pollution  and  to 
control  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes.  De- 
spite progress,  many  of  our  rivers  still 
are  open  sewers,  our  atmosphere  often 
unfit  to  breathe,  and  much  of  our  land 
littered  with  discarded  junk.  We  must 

develop  new  methods  for  financing 

water  treatment  plants, 
—attack  oil  pollution  of  harbors  and 

beaches, 
— strengthen  laws  for  clean  air  and 

solid  waste  disposal. 
— stop   the   ravages  of  strip  mining, 

and 
—preserve  more  parks  and  wilderness 

areas. 

COMMUNTTY     DEVELOPMENT    AND     HOUSING 

Rapid  population  growth  in  our  cities 
and  rising  living  standards  have  created 
a  backlog  of  community  and  housing 
needs. 

Local  governments  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  finance  essential 
community  facilities — schools,  parks, 
hospitals,  and  transportation  systems. 
The  Federal  Government  must  develop 
new  ways  to  help  communities  raise  cap- 
ital for  public  facilities. 

The  capacity  of  the  housing  industry 
must  be  enlarged  and  updated  to  meet 
the  Nation's  goal  of  adding  26  million 
decent  homes  and  apartments  over  the 
next  decade. 

To  improve  our  communities  and  meet 
our  housing  needs,  I  recommend 
—an    independent,    federally    estab- 
lished. Urban  Development  Bank  to 
provide  low-interest  loans  to  State 
and  local  govenmients, 
increased  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment to  improve  construction 
technology, 
— a  Federal  program  to  test  housing 
materials  and  to  improve  building 
standards  and  practices, 
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of  more  construction 
workers  throiigh  federally  assisted 
mtmpower  prbgrams  in  cooperation 
with  trade  utiicns  and  contractors, 
and 
— an  urban  nu^s  transportation  trust 
fund,  financed  by  a  portion  of  the 
automobile  excise  tax. 


Pioviding  good 
responsibility  in 
emment  must  do 
has  been  made  ill 
our  goal  of  provlc 


jucation  is  a  national 

^hlch  the  Federal  Gov- 

part.  Great  progress 

recent  years  toward 

ig  every  child  all  the 

education  he  wants  and  can  absorb.  But 

continued  and  extoanded  efforts  will  be 

needed.  This  Natlpn  must  strive  to 

— provide  every  child  with  year-roimd 

opportunity  f«r  preschool  education, 

— offer  every   neacher   assistance   for 

continuing  education, 
— bring  the  co*  of  higher  education 
within  the  m^ns  of  every  qualified 
student  throufeh  expanded  loans  and 


grants,  and 
— provide  funds 
adequate   to 
fliiest  quality! 


for  higher  education 
■nsure   instruction    of 

PROTECTION 

The  confidence!  of  consumers  in  the 
American  marketplace  is  vital  for  a 
healthy  economy.  Jn  the  past  5  years,  the 
Congress  has  ushiered  in  a  new  era  of 
consumer  protection  by  enacting  20 
major  measures  ^  this  field.  We  have 
made  great  strid*  toward  our  goals  of 
— ensuring  than  all  products  are  safe 

and  wholesome. 
— providing  full  and  fair  disclosure  in 

the  marketplace,  and 
— eliminating  fiaud  and  deception  by 
the  few  who  prey  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing, the  elderly,  and  the  poor. 
To  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begim, 
legislation  is  neeaed  to 
— prevent  deceptive  sales  practices  by 
giving  new  authority  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission, 
— reduce  the  likilihood  of  massive  elec- 
tric power  fa^ures  which  can  para- 
lyze our  citle 
— ensure  that  trie  small  investor  shares 
in  the  benefits  of  our  thriving  mutual 
fund  indiistrji  and 
— complete  thejcircxiit  of  Federal  in- 
spection for  fjoods  commonly  served 
at  the  family  j  dinner  table. 
wor]u:b  protecttion 


Americ£in  worki 
ductive  in  the  woj 
our  high  standard 
and  their  families 
place  and  adeq 
the  loss  of  incomi 
dents,  disability. 


rs  are  the  most  pro- 
d  and  they  have  made 
of  living  possible.  They 
deserve  a  safe  working 
te  protection  against 
from  on-the-job  acci- 
nd  unemployment. 


The  human  cosi 
mense — 14.000 
each  year.  2.2  m 
The  monetary  coi 
$5  billion.  Recen 
tories,  mines,  and 


of  accidents  are  im- 
ple  killed  on  the  job 
lion  workers  Injured, 
alone  is  a  staggering 
tragedies  in  our  fac- 
ther  work  places  have 
dramatized  once  i^ore  the  need  for  bet- 
ter safety  practices.  Must  we  wait  for 
tragedy  to  strike  again? 

The  Congress  faUled  to  act  last  year  on 
an  urgently  needejd  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Bill  ind  on  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Bill.  We  cah  delay  no  longer.  This 
Nation  must  put  sn  end  to  this  senseless 


waste  from  job  accidents — through  com- 
prehensive legislation  that  will  ensure 
the  best  job  safety  and  health  practices 
in  all  American  work  places. 

workmen's  compensation 
Workmen's  compensation  should  en- 
sure that  no  victim  of  a  job-related 
accident  lacks  the  funds  to  pay  his  medi- 
cal bills  and  support  his  family.  Current- 
ly, one  employee  in  five  has  no  workmen's 
compensation  protection.  Benefit  levels 
are  too  often  tragically  low.  The  Federal 
Government  .should  act  now  to  ensure 
that  the  States  provide  adequate  work- 
men's coverage  and  benefits. 

DISABILITY    INSURANCE 

Today  disabled  workers  wait  as  long  as 
6  months  before  receiving  benefits — and 
their  disability  must  be  expected  to  last 
more  than  1  year.  In  addition,  disabled 
workers  are  too  often  unable  to  pay  for 
the  medical  care  they  need.  To  meet  these 
shortcomings,  I  recommend  that 
— the  waiting  period  for  benefits  be  re- 
duced from  6  to  3  months, 
— the  minlmimi  duration  of  qualifying 
disability  be  reduced  to  3  months, 
and 
— the  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
be  eligible  for  Medicare. 

ITNEMPLOYMENT    INSTJRANCK 

Even  in  the  height  of  prosperity  dur- 
ing 1968,  two  million  workers  were  out 
of  work  for  a  period  of  15  weeks  or  longer. 
About  a  million  workers  spent  at  least 
half  the  year  fruitlessly  looking  for  work. 
Congress  should  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral-State Unemplojmient  Insurance 
system  by 

— extending  coverage  to  five  million 

more  worker?, 
— raising  benefit  levels, 
— lengthening  payment  periods,  and 
— providing  special  federally  financed 
benefits  for   the  long-term   unem- 
ployed, with  recipients  required  to 
accept  job  training  and  other  em- 
ployment services  under  appropriate 
circumstances. 

social    SECURITT 

Social  security  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  social  programs.  Currently,  25  mil- 
lion people — one  out  of  every  eight  Amer- 
icans— receive  a  social  security  check 
every  month.  Largely  because  of  social 
security,  two-thirds  of  the  beneficiaries — 
the  elderly,  widows,  orphans,  and  the 
disabled — are  above  the  poverty  line.  Yet 
we  need  to  do  more.  I  recommend  an 
average  increase  in  benefits  of  13  per- 
cent, including 
— a  rise  of  at  least  10  percent  for  every 

beneficiary, 
— a  45  percent  increase  from  $55  to  $80 
for  the  five  million  Americans  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  benefit, 
— a  $100  monthly  minimum  benefit  for 
those  who  have  contributed  to  social 
security  for  20  years  or  more,  and 
— a  liberalization  of  benefits  for  the 
elderly  who  choose  to  work. 

OUR    COMMrTMENT    TO    ELIMINATE    POVERTY 

No  achievement  gives  me  greater  pride 
than  the  advances  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
No  social  challenge  gives  me  greater  con- 
cern than  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  which  established  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  eliminate  poverty, 
the  number  of  poor  Americans  has  been 


reduced  by  about  11  million.  Still,  22  mil- 
lion Americans  remain  poor. 

The  effective  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  must  be  preserved 
and  strengthened.  For  this  purpose,  I  am 
recommending  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTtTNTTIES 

In  recent  years,  our  national  prosperity 
has  rapidly  expanded  job  opportunities 
for  the  poor.  To  maintain  progress,  we 
must  not  retreat  from  high  employment. 
The  doors  to  opportunity  are  bound  to 
be  locked  to  the  disadvantaged  and  to 
new  workers  if  senior  and  skilled  em- 
ployees are  being  laid  off. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  count  on 
normal  economic  growth  to  create  as 
many  jobs  for  the  poor  as  were  created 
when  we  moved  out  of  a  slack  economy. 
We  must  therefore  increase  the  empha- 
sis on  manpower  programs  in  order  to 
provide  effective  aid  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  1968,  we  launched  a  major  new 
partnership  with  private  industry — the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  is 
a  promising  route  for  providing  jobs  and 
training  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
The  JOBS  program  has  reached  its  ini- 
tial target  6  months  ahead  of  schedule. 
My  budget  provides  for  major  expansion 
of  this  program. 

The  experience  with  JOBS  encourages 
us  to  develop  a  similar  program  for  em- 
ployment In  the  rapidly  growing  public 
sector. 

EDUCATION,    HEALTH,    AND    NUTRITION 

The  poor  are  often  handicapped  by  in- 
ferior education,  111  health,  and  inade- 
quate diets.  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams have  begun  to  attack  these  roots 
of  poverty.  Head  Start,  Follow  Through, 
and  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  help  in  educating 
disadvantaged  children.  These  should 
ultimately  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  poor  children. 

Medicaid  has  a  high  proportion  of 
poor  beneficiaries  and  should  ultimately 
free  the  needy  from  the  bonds  of  inade- 
quate health  care. 

Good  health  is  essential  for  a  good 
start  in  life.  Expectant  mothers  and  in- 
fants in  poor  families  should  be  provided 
comprehensive  health  care. 

America,  blessed  with  agricultural 
abundance,  should  not  tolerate  hunger 
among  its  people.  The  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  and  a  cooper- 
ative FederaJ-State  effort  launched  to 
protect  all  Americans  against  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

HOUSING 

With  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  we  set  the  goal  of  elim- 
inating all  substandard  housing  In  the 
next  decade.  We  must  back  that  com- 
mitment with  the  needed  resources — fi- 
nancial, technical,  and  human.  First 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  through  the  Model 
Cities  program,  rent  supplements,  home 
ownership,  and  public  housing.  And  all 
families  must  be  assured  full  and  fair 
access  to  housing — with  no  discrimina- 
tion. 

INCOME    SUPPORT 

No  matter  how  well  we  succeed  in  oth- 
er efforts,  cash  assistance  will  be  needed 
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by  many  of  the  poor — the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  some  mothers  with  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  young  chil- 
dren. Although  such  funds  do  not  di- 
rectly remove  the  causes  of  poverty,  they 
sustain  life  and  hope  and  help  prevent 
poverty  from  being  bequeathed  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Income  support  programs  need  a  thor- 
ough review.  The  public  discussion  re- 
quired to  Illuminate  this  area  is  well 
under  way  and  will  benefit  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Income 
Maintenance,  due  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Americans  will  soon  have  to  decide  how 
best  to  help  those  who  carmot  earn 
enough  to  escape  from  poverty. 

Whatever  strategies  we  choose,  the 
effort  to  reduce  poverty  must  be  re- 
doubled. Victory  in  the  war  on  poverty 
can  be  won  with  only  a  modest  share  of 
the  Nation's  Income  gains.  The  total 
shortfall  of  income  below  the  poverty 
line  amounts  to  only  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product— one-fourth  of 
our  normal  growth  in  a  single  year.  A 
fully  effective  antlpoverty  program 
would  Initially  cost  more  than  that — but 
would  not  be  out  of  range.  Surely  Ameri- 
cans will  make  the  investment  needed  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

CONCLUSION 

The  American  economy  has  been 
steadily  on  the  march  in  the  1960's.  It 
has  shattered  all  records  for  progress 
toward  the  Employment  Act's  goals  of 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power."  It  has  bestowed  great 
blessings  of  abundance  on  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Economic  growth  has  provided  the  re- 
sources for  urgent  defense  needs  and  has 
still  permitted  a  major  expansion  of  ci- 
vilian production — both  public  and  pri- 
vate. It  has  allowed  us  lo  send  a  young- 
ster to  Headstart  and  a  man  to  the  moon. 

When  our  economy  was  less  prosper- 
ous, many  of  our  social  problems  were 
neglected— ecUpsed  by  the  struggle  of 
families  to  make  ends  meet.  The  pUght 
of  the  poor  was  fatalistically  accepted 
when  the  majority  of  Americans  were 
vulnerable  to  unemployment  and  depri- 
vation. Our  needs  for  improved  schools, 
better  cities,  and  a  healthier  environ- 
ment were  pushed  into  the  background. 

As  the  average  American's  standard  of 
living  soared,  we  could  afford  to  focus  on 
new  challenges.  Facing  these  issues 
squarely  has  in  itself  been  a  great  ac- 
compllslmient.  We  have  marshaled  our 
determination  to  provide  a  good  job,  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  quality  educa- 
tion, and  a  pleasing  envirorunent  for 
everyone. 

We  have  begun  to  make  progress  to- 
ward these  new  aspirations.  But  we  have 
only  begun.  And  because  we  have  so  far 
to  go,  many  of  us  are  impatient.  This 
feeling  Is  in  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion. High  aspirations  and  impatience 
have  constantly  spiurred  us  to  greater 
achievements. 

And  they  will  again.  Our  economy  will 
not  rest  on  the  laurels  of  the  1960's.  We 
will  not  relax  to  count  or  consolidate  our 
gains.  We  will  not  retreat  from  the  un- 
precedented prosperity  we  have  achieved. 
This  Nation  will  remain  on  the  march. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
January  16,  1969. 


NEED  FOR  MORE   EFFECTIVE   AND 
EFFICIENT  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
growing  crime  problem  which  grips  our 
Nation  can  only  be  solved  by  making  the 
administration  of  law  effective  and  effi- 
cient. The  apprehension  of  criminals 
must  be  swift,  their  trials  must  be  speedy, 
their  pimlshment  must  warn  and  deter 
others. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  for  myself 
and  for  the  House  minority  leader,  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  and  10  other  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, legislation  which  we  hope  is  a  be- 
ginning in  making  the  administration  of 
law  more  effective  and  efllclent.  The  bill 
would  allow  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  to  make  field  interrogations  in 
preventing,  detecting,  and  Investigating 
crimes. 

The  bill  strikes  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  better  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  rights  of  Individual  citi- 
zens. The  bill  is  carefully  drawn  and. 
hopefully,  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
states  in  their  war  against  crime. 

The  legislation  which  we  introduce 
today  would  allow  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  who  reasonably  suspects  a 
person  of  criminal  activity  to  stop,  de- 
tain, and  interrogate  such  person  for  20 
minutes.  If  the  officer  reasonably  be- 
lieves that  he  is  in  danger  of  bodily  harm 
because  he  has  made  the  stop,  he  may 
protect  himself  by  "frisking"  the  suspect 
for  dangerous  weapons. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  law  enforcement  officers  in 
our  society.  It  is  their  function  to  pre- 
vent, detect,  and  investigate  crimes.  This 
function  must  be  recognized  as  separate 
from  that  of  the  judicial  process. 

Today  some  argue  that  all  investiga- 
tion Is  accusatory  in  nature  and  that, 
thus,  the  safeguards  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess carry  over  to  the  investigation  of 
crime.  But  surely  we  have  reached  an 
absurd  and  senseless  state  In  our  legal 
development  when  we  argue  that  a  law 
enforcement  officer  must  accord  every 
person  with  whom  he  has  contact  the 
safeguards  that  are  accorded  the  ac- 
cused in  the  courts. 

When  a  law-enforcement  officer  begins 
to  investigate  a  crime,  he  does  not  know 
who  the  criminal  is.  To  say  then  that 
he  must  advise  every  person  he  questions 
that  whatever  that  person  says  may  be 
used  In  court  would  be  both  unnatural 
and  llloglcal. 

The  legislation  which  we  introduce  to- 
day draws  a  line  between  the  investiga- 
tive and  accusatory  stages  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  If  we  have  erred  in 
drawing  the  line,  we  believe  it  is  in  the 
overzealous  protection  of  individual 
rights  rather  than  in  the  disregard  of 
those  rights. 

There  are  situations  which  a  law-en- 
forcement officer  encounters  every  day 
which  require  the  stop-and-frisk  powers 
of  this  bill.  When  an  officer  sees  a  man  in 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  night  crouching 
down  t^  a  basement  window,  or  sees  a 
man  casing  a  jewelry  store,  can  we  deny 


the  officer  the  right  to  abroach,  to  In- 
terrogate, to  investigate? 

On  June  10,  1968.  the  U.8.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  use  of  stop-and-frisk 
authority  in  Terry  against  Ohio.  Thus 
the  Court  followed  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  State  courts  on  this  question 
as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  the 
Americsm  Law  Institute  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice. 

However,  the  Terry  decision  demon- 
strates the  need  for  clear  guidelines.  This 
is  where  the  Investigative  detention  bill 
plays  Its  critical  role — In  guiding  the  po- 
liceman in  this  most  sensitive  area.  The 
Court  rightly  criticized  the  simple  ap- 
proach of  a  State  statute  that  authorized 
the  stop-and-frisk  practice  without  lay- 
ing down  the  limitations  on  such  activity. 

I  believe  that  the  discerning  reader  of 
the  Court's  opinions  will  find  that  the 
investigative  detention  bill  has  become 
vitally  necessary. 

Statutoi-y  guidelines  are  still  lacking. 

Policy  decisions  must  be  made  which 
only  a  legislature  can  make. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  police- 
men of  our  country  to  be  forced  to  make 
these  difficult  policy  decisions  in  the 
dark. 

Effective  and  efficient  law  enforcement 
require  that  we  act  now. 


NEEDED  REFORMS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  insert  their 
comments  or  to  revise  and  extend  their 
comments,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, on  the  subject  matter  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Gib- 
bons) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  more  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  I  have  introduced 
two  pieces  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
two-pronged  attack  aimed  at  providing 
some  needed  reforms  in  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. The  first  bUl  on  which  165 
Members  of  this  body  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring,  is  the  Program  Information 
Act,  which  would  require  the  creation 
of  a  single,  comprehensive  compendium 
of  all  Federal  programs.  The  need  for, 
and  full  significance  of,  such  a  docu- 
ment,  updated   on   a   frequent  basis.   I 
shall  discuss  in  detail  in  a  few  moments. 
The  product  of  this  bill  would  provide  a 
needed  building  block  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  second  bill,  the  Executive 
Reorganization  and   Management   Im- 
provement Act,  on  which  155  Members 
of  this  body  have  joined  in  cosponsoring. 
It  would  create  a  modem  Hoover-type 
commission  to  review  the  organization, 
operation  and  management  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  well  as  the  relation- 
ships of  the  partners  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem: our  local,  city.  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 
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rtmt  I — 4  CALL  TO  action 

I  would  like  to  use  this  moment  and 
this  gpetch  oa  Uke  fkwr  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  to  Issue  a  call  to 
action.  A  call  to  action  by  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  of  the  other  body, 
and  to  the  membership  of  the  appropri- 
ate committees  and  subcommittees  into 
whose  jurisdiction  these  bills  will  pass. 
I  believe  the  number  of  cosponsors  of 
these  two  bills,  combined  with  wide- 
spread editorial  support  received  by 
these  two  bills  from  newspapers  across 
the  country,  are  evidence  of  the  growing 
concern  by  public  leaders.  Democrats 
and  Republicans^  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, of  the  n^ed  for  reform,  of  the 
need  to  recast  flhe  forms  and  types  of 
Federal  progrsutts  and  activities,  and 
the  need  to  ln<orm  ourselves  of  how 
best  we  can  coi^vert  our  activities  and 
energies  into  th^  creative  forms  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  day  and 
those  gathering  jin  storms  on  the  hori- 
zons of  the  future. 

This  call  to  actton  challenges  us  to  find 
new  approaches  io  such  critical  domestic 
problems  as  briiiging  the  poor  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life,  assuring  a 
good  education  fir  all  our  people,  and  re- 
vitalizing our  urpan  and  rural  areas.  It 
requires  checklnk  out  our  Federal  ma- 
chinery and  flndfng  new  and  more  crea- 
tive ways  of  runring  it.  It  commands  that 
we  limovate,  siniplify,  and  strain  to  the 
limits  the  imagination  of  our  best 
thinicers  and  doars.  It  demands  that  we 
fjid  the  means  io  effectively  utilize  the 
resourcefulness  (Jf  the  private  sector.  It 
charges  that  we  Jnust  not  only  find  ways 
present  Federal  struc- 
point  out  a  new  direc- 
redress  the  balance  in 
and  preserve  our  de- 
3f  government, 
lion  recognizes  that  re- 
assessment and  j  reorganization  are  not 
panaceas  and  aliine  offer  no  promise  of 
success  in  meet^g  our  challenges  and 
responsibilities.  But  it  recognizes  also 
that  at  a  minimiun  they  would  allow  us 
to  make  more  intelligent  decisions  about 
the  approaches  ajnd  routes  we  have  been 
taking  and  more  intelligent  forecasts 
about  approaches  and  routes  we  must 
begin  now  to  stricture  for  the  future.  It 
takes  into  consideration  that  we  do  not 
have  at  the  preaent  time  in  our  Nation 
the  financial  respurces  to  do  everything 
tliat  might  be  desirable.  Therefore  we 
must  begin  now  tjo  marshal  our  resources 
into  areas  of  most  urgency,  we  must  be- 
gin to  redirect  oir  attack  in  others;  but 
we  must  do  it  on  the  basis  of  factual 
evaluation  rather  than  emotional  reac- 
tion. I 

BACKGROUND 

On  June  25,  1968,  I  came  to  the  House 
floor  and  discussed  at  length  a  massive, 
8-month  researcp  effort  conducted  by 
my  staff  and  mi  to  study  the  current 
form  of  the  Federal  Establishment.  Spe- 
cifically, we  sought  to  find  out  how  many 
Federal  assistance  programs  there  are, 
to  obtain  meaningful  information  about 
what  they  do,  a^d  to  learn  how  and 
where  they  are  aominlstered.  We  did  this 
with  an  eye  towa^  determining  whether 
the  concepts  of  assistance  and  organiza- 
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tion  under  which  our  federal  system  of 
government  is  currently  operating  are 
adequate  to  the  task  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  us,  and  to  the 
tasks  that  will  be  set  before  us  by  the 
problems  of  the  coming  decades. 

The  findings  of  that  study,  which  were 
reported  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  25,  1968,  and  appear 
in  the  Record  of  that  date,  have  for- 
tunately stirred  substantial  new  interest 
in  the  House  concerning  the  need  to 
create  a  modem  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion to  make  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  provide  recom- 
mendations on  how  it  can  operate  more 
effectively,  efficiently,  and  creatively.  The 
findings  suggest  to  many  political  leaders 
that  we  may  be  trying  to  force  the  future 
into  the  molds  of  the  past,  with  the  un- 
fortimate  effect  of  fostering  waste  and 
inefficiency  both  in  terms  of  money,  time, 
and  talent  spent  and  results  achieved. 

Below,  in  capsular  form,  are  some  of 
the  study's  findings. 

We  found  that  no  one,  anywhere, 
knows  exactly  how  many  Federal  pro- 
grams there  are. 

We  found  that  nowhere  is  there  a  cen- 
tral repository  where  meaningful  in- 
formation on  all  operating  programs  can 
be  found. 

We  found  that  at  the  very  least,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  administering  in  excess  of 
1,000  programs,  yet  potential  benefi- 
ciaries have  virtually  no  hope,  without 
the  aid  of  expensive  consultants,  of 
finding  out  about  programs  for  which 
they  qualify  and  from  which  they  might 
gain  benefit. 

We  found  that  the  Congress  does  not 
have  available  to  it  enough  meaningful 
information  on  all  programs  to  allow  it 
to  effectively  determine  desirability  or 
need  for  new  programs  that  may  be  pro- 
posed in  the  future. 

We  found  that  the  executive  branch 
does  not  have  available  to  it  enough 
meaningful  Information  on  all  programs 
to  allow  it  to  compare  one  with  another 
in  order  to  find  whether  overlap,  dupli- 
cation and  lack  of  coordination  exist,  or 
to  unify  and  streamline  its  operations. 

We  found  that  the  present  system  often 
advantages  the  advantaged  and  dis- 
advantages the  disadvantaged  because 
only  the  largest  cities  and  universities, 
for  example,  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources and  staff  required  just  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  programs  and  changes  in 
old  programs  from  which  they  might 
gain  benefit. 

We  found,  in  cataloging  programs  of 
the  Federal  Goveriunent,  that  as  many 
as  10  Cabinet-level  departments  and  15 
agencies  have  programs  devoted  essen- 
tially to  the  same  area  of  activity. 

A  review  of  the  study's  findings,  con- 
tained in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Tuesday,  June  25.  1968,  as  well  as  House 
Document  No.  399,  indicates — to  the  lay- 
man's eye — many  examples  of  potential 
overlap  and  duplication.  In  making  these 
comparisons.  I  do  not  wish  to  indicate 
that  all  duplication  and  overlap  is  per  se 
undesiiable.  However,  if  any  duplication 
is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  justified 
in  light  of  current  needs  and  the  cost  it 
entails. 
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llie  study  Indicates  that  in  the  area  of 
education  there  are  more  than  470  pro- 
grams operated  by  25  different  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  For  college  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  alone 
there  are  at  least  211  operating  programs 
operated  by  15  departments  and  agencies. 

In  the  area  of  natural  resources,  the 
study  Indicates  there  are  some  117  pro- 
grams spread  among  12  departments  and 
agencies,  and  that  there  are  112  programs 
providing  assistance  of  direct  relevance 
to  the  poor.  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  July  16,  1968, 1  listed  43  programs 
that  relate  to  child  health  and  welfare, 
and  74  that  relate  to  economic  and  busi- 
ness development. 

Recent  findings  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  US.  Senate 
have  cast  further  light  on  the  amount  of 
potential  overlap  that  may  exist.  For  ex- 
ample: 

At  last  count  there  were  150  separate 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  boards  in  Washington,  plus  more 
than  400  regional  and  field  offices. 

Eight  Cabinet  departments  and  12 
agencies  are  involved  in  health. 

Eighteen  separate  agencies  are  con- 
ducting programs  to  improve  the  natural 
environment. 

Eight  departments  and  four  agencies 
are  operating  major  credit  programs  and 
thereby  affecting  monetary  policy. 

Ten  agencies  in  three  departments  are 
managing  manpower  programs. 

PART    II.    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS    COVLD 
DO    A    BETTER    JOB 

Most  of  us  are  in  agreement,  I  believe 
that  our  Federal  assistance  programs 
could  be  doing  a  far  better  job;  that  the 
problems  of  our  schools,  the  crises  of  our 
cities,  and  the  plight  of  the  poor  demand 
action,  and  action  now. 

To  participate  in  most  aid  programs, 
action  by  local  officials  is  required.  But 
they  cannot  act  without  adequate  infor- 
mation. And  as  I  pointed  out  earlier:  no 
one,  anywhere  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— not  in  the  White  House,  in  the 
departments  or  agencies,  or  in  the  Con- 
gress— knows  exactly  how  many  pro- 
grams there  are,  or  exactly  what  assist- 
ance is  currently  available  to  our  schools 
oiu"  cities,  the  poor,  or  anyone  else.  I  have 
found  that  very  few  local  officials  have 
all  the  information  they  require  to  make 
effective  decisions  requiring  Federal  aid. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  present 
lack  of  complete,  accurate,  and  timely 
information  on  the  scope,  requirements 
and  availability  of  Federal  aid  represents 
a  major  barrier  to  the  effective  use  of 
Federal  assistance  by  local  governments 
and  significantly  retards  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  Federal  programs. 

This  major  barrier  of  lack  of  infor- 
mation is  much  like  a  locked  gate.  The 
gatekeepers  are  the  information  dissemi- 
nators and  gatekeepers,  and  as  we  all 
know,  are  very  important.  If  one  cannot 
get  past  the  gatekeeper,  he  cannot  see 
the  important  man  behind  the  gate, 
much  the  same  as  if  one  cannot  get  past 
a  pnvate  secretary,  he  cannot  see  the 
important  man  behind  the  paneled  door. 

When  citizens  or  local  officials  are 
dealing    with    Federal    assistance    pro- 
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grams,  the  gatekeepers  are  the  informa- 
tloa  disseminators.  At  the  present  time 
these  individuals  may  publish  at  their 
own  will  such  information  as  they  deem 
necessary.  They  may  publish  complete 
factual  data  on  which  potential  benefi- 
ciaries, such  as  mayors  and  local  officials, 
may  make  hard  decisions;  or  they  may 
publish  something  more  on  the  order  of 
public  relations  brochures.  They  may 
publish  nothing  at  all,  or  they  may  inun- 
date us  with  so  much  information  that 
it  becomes  confusing. 

ADEQUATE  INrORMATION  IS  NOT  BEING  PROVIDED 

But  the  question  is  not  who  is  publish- 
ing adequate  information  and  who  is  not. 
The  question  is:  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  publishing  adequate  in- 
formation about  its  domestic  assistance 
programs?  The  answer  is  an  emphatic, 
"No." 

I  think  the  Issue  has  become  what  the 
individual  agency  is  providing,  or  is  will- 
ing to  provide,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
amount  and  kind  of  information  the 
State  and  local  officials  need,  on  the 
other. 

On  October  11,  1968,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  discussed 
this  issue  before  the  House,  and  met  also 
the  problem  of  what  must  be  done 
about  it. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  Congress 
must,  itself,  on  a  statutory  basis,  deal 
with  this  issue  and  information  crisis 
that  has  arisen  from  it;  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  executive  branch.  For  example, 
on  August  30,  1968,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  issued  an  annoncement  that  it 
will  soon  publish  a  comprehensive  cata- 
log— yet  I  find  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  own  guidelines  for  that  catalog 
that  it  will  be  highly  inadequate  and  vnll 
not  correct  the  existing  information 
crisis.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  and  I 
hope  I  am  wrong,  the  new  "comprehen- 
sive" catalog  will  be  only  an  updated 
version  of  the  present  OEO  Catalog  of 
Federal  Assistance  Programs.  I  outlined 
the  inadequacies  of  that  publication  in  a 
floor  speech  June  25, 1968. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  guidelines  and  the  task  force  re- 
port on  which  the  guidelines  are  based 
indicates  no  hard  decisions  on  specifics, 
such  as  defining  what  a  Federal  assist- 
ance program  is.  The  task  force  report 
itself  is  characterized  by  generalities.  I 
surmise  this  is  because  the  report  is  a 
compromise  of  the  Federal  agencies  rep- 
resented on  the  task  force,  some  of  which 
are  loathe  to  give  full  information  which 
might  result  in  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary or  overlapping  programs  and 
force   the   raising   of   the   bureaucratic 
screen  behind  which  some  departments 
are  now  operating.  I  pointed  out  in  de- 
tail on  the  House  floor,  October  10,  1968, 
some  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, from  which  I  and  others  have  had 
such  difficulty  extracting  program  infor- 
mation. 

Besides  not  providing  a  definition  of 
what  a  Federal  assistance  program  is,  the 
guidelines  for  the  new  catalog  require  no 
funding  information,  no  estimate  of 
processing  time,  no  periodic  updating,  no 
central  comprehensive  reservoir  of  infor- 


mation. All  these  are  required  in  the 
Program  Information  Act. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  these  short- 
comings is  that  the  task  force  had  no 
representative  from  either  State  or  local 
government — the  very  people  who  know 
best  what  information  they  need.  As  Is 
pointed  out  in  one  study  undertaken  by 
the  Midwest  Research  Institute,  one 
reason  better  Federal  program  informa- 
tion is  not  available  is  the  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  Federal  programs 
administrators  as  to  what  local  officials 
need  to  know.  I  believe  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  task  force  membership  is  evi- 
dence of  how  this  misunderstanding  can 
come  about. 

To  help  alleviate  this  misunderstand- 
ing, my  staff  and  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  in  the  past  several  months 
attempting  to  determine  from  State  and 
local  officials,  as  well  as  other  interested 
individuals  and  groups,  the  exact  types 
of  information  they  feel  they  must  have 
in  order  to  better  participate  in  Federal 
aid  programs.  We  are  currently  in  the 
final  phases  of  this  study  and  I  will  re- 
port my  findings  to  the  House  when  they 
are  available. 

NEED    CENTRAL,     COMPREHENSIVE    CATALOG 

There  should  be,  there  must  be,  one 
central  complete  and  acciu-ate  catalog 
of  Federal  aid.  All  other  Federal  publica- 
tions of  this  type  should  be  eliminated  as 
unnecessary  and  uneconomical.  An 
overwhelming  conclusion  of  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute's  study  Is  that:  "more 
of  the  same"  simply  will  not  do  the  job. 
People  in  local  government  today  are 
often  deluged  by  pound  after  pound,  foot 
after  foot,  of  printed  matter,  all  of  it 
teUing  only  a  part  of  what  they  must 
know  to  manage  intelligently. 

It  is  critically  important,  in  this  most 
crucial  day  and  time,  that  adequate  in- 
formation be  made  available  to  our  State 
and  local  officials  so  that  they  can  make 
sound  judgments  on  hard,  factual,  and 
complete  information.  And  what  this 
points  up  is  the  need  for  legislation  to 
make  it  mandatory  that  the  executive 
branch  prepare  a  single  source  catalog 
of  all  Federal  assistance  programs. 

THE   PROGRAM   INFORMATION   ACT 

The  Program  Information  Act  would 
provide  just  such  legislation.  It  requires 
the  publication  annually  of  a  compen- 
dium of  all  Federal  programs  and  re- 
quires that  the  President  annually  rec- 
ommend procedures  for  simplifying  and 
streamlining  guidelines,  access  require- 
ments and  programs.  The  compendium 
would  contain  the  kind  of  information 
most  needed  by  our  State  and  local  of- 
ficials as  well  as  private  individuals.  I 
think  all  of  us  agree  that  time  is  our 
enemy  in  solving  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems our  assistance  programs  came  into 
being  to  solve.  Yet,  tragically,  it  is  time 
that  we  are  losing  because  of  the  com- 
munications gap  between  a  well-inten- 
tioned Washington  and  the  communities 
at  home. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  cure-all.  But 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  building  block  to  make 
our  Federal  assistance  programs  more 
effective,  more  manageable  and  more 
creative. 


Aside  from  aiding  our  State  and  local 
officials  this  legislation  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  execu- 
tive departments.  It  would  make  a  giant 
step  toward  giving  the  Congress  mean- 
ingful information  to  better  determine 
the  relative  worth  of  programs  In  order 
to  set  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral resources  and  to  which  we  can  refer 
when  trying  to  determine  the  desirability 
or  need  for  any  new  programs  that  may 
be  proposed. 

It  would  also  provide  to  the  executive 
branch  meaningful  information  it  needs 
to  determine  whether  duplication,  over- 
lap and  lack  of  coordination  exist;  and 
to  better  unify,  coordinate  and  stream- 
line Its  activities. 

Perhaps  one  indication  of  the  interest 
in  and  need  for  such  a  catalog  as  required 
by  the  Program  Information  Act  is  given 
by  the  many  hundreds  of  requests  that 
have  been  received  by  my  office  since  our 
findings  were  published  in  the  Record 
of  June  25.  Also,  the  supply  of  that  day's 
Record  was  quickly  exhausted.  The  find- 
ings were  subsequently  reprinted  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  that  supply  of 
reprints  was  quickly  exhausted  also.  The 
findings  have  now  been  reprinted  in 
House  Document  399,  which  is  on  sale  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

PART    in.    THE    EXECUTIVE    REORGANIZATION     AND 
MANAGEMENT    IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

The  Federal  Government  will  spend 
more  money  this  year  than  it  spent  dur- 
ing the  first  153  years  of  its  existence. 
And  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  toward  ever  greater 
spending  on  the  vast  proliferation  of 
Federal  programs.  Yet  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  evaluate  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  such  spending  or  of  Federal 
programs  and  structure,  as  was  done  by 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower  with 
the  Hoover  Commissions  of  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties. 

During  the  13  years  since  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  made  its  final  report, 
the  United  States  has  undergone  some  of 
the  most  rapid  and  profound  changes  in 
our  histor>'.  In  that  period,  the  number 
of  Federal  programs  has  risen  dramati- 
cally, civilian  personnel  rolls  have  grown 
by  half  a  million,  the  Federal  budget  has 
doubled,  and  domestic  spending  has  in- 
creased by  170  percent. 

AGREEMENT  OR  NEED  FOR  REASSESSMENT 

We  are  fortunate  that  there  is  growing 
agreement  on  the  part  of  many  political 
leaders  of  every  persuasion  that  there 
now  exists  a  demanding  need  for  re- 
assessment and  reevaluation  of  the  activ- 
ities and  programs  and  changes  that 
have  come  to  pass  in  the  past  decade  and 
a  half. 

Not  only  is  there  general  agreement  on 
this,  there  have  been  numerous  proposals 
offered  as  patters  for  such  reassessment 
and  reevaluation.  One  such  proposal  was 
passed  on  voice  vote  in  the  other  body  in 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
It  places  its  greatest  emphasis  on  im- 
proving management  efficiency  within 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  It  would  create 
a  commission  which  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibUity  of  finding  out  how 
well  the  executive  branch  is  carrying  out 
the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 
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Another  proposal  would  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  substance  rather 
than  just  the  eflWency  of  each  Federal 
activity.  It  would  also  be  required  to  rec- 
ommend a  set  of  hard  priorities,  down- 
grading some  programs,  suggesting  fresh 
approaches  to  others. 

Both  proposals  have  great  merit.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  scope  of  a  modem 
Hoover-type  comnjission  should  not  only 
Include  both  these  areas  of  study,  but 
should  also  include  an  even  more  pene- 
trating and  complete  analysis  of  the  use- 
fulness, scope,  substance,  and  manage- 
ment of  all  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Because  darln;,  imaginative  ap- 
proaches must  b€  found  in  the  use  of 
resources  of  ever;'  level  of  government 
to  more  effective!  t^  marshal  attacks  on 
our  growing  prob  ems,  I  believe  such  a 
commission  must  be  charged  not  only 
with  the  traditional  Hoover  Commission 
role  of  studying  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  but  also  with 
stud3rlng  the  entine  federal  system  on  a 
vertical  plane.  Such  a  commission  should 
be  changed  with  stud3^ing  the  impact  and 
effect  of-Federal  programs  and  activities 
upon  the  interrelationships  of  all  other 
levels  of  government.  Also,  it  should  be 
charged  with  goii^g  beyond  just  reshuf- 
fling and  restructuring  agencies  and  pro- 
grams to  makings  recommendations  on 
how  the  resource!  of  our  national  and 
local  levels  of  govfemment  can  be  better 
marshaled.  Waysi  and  means  must  be 
found  to  redress  tjie  balance  in  our  fed- 
eral system,  to  preserve  our  decentralized 
system  of  govempient,  and  to  restore 
decisionmaking  toi  the  local  level. 

For  example,  the  commission  should 
study  such  concepts  as  broad  block 
grants  and  reveniie-sharing  with  State, 
county  and  city  jiovemments,  and  the 
use  of  public  and]  semiprivate  corpora- 
tions, on  national  :and  regional  bases,  as 
tools  for  stimulating  private  resources 
and  private  enterarise  in  the  solutions  of 
today's  and  tomorrow's  problems. 

I  am,  and  maiiy  other  Members  of 
Congress  are,  coricerned  not  only  with 
the  Immediate  problem  of  government 
reorganization,  but  also  with  the  long- 
range  need  for  tiie  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  ito  have  complete,  ac- 
curate and  timelsl  information  on  gov- 
ernment and  public  needs.  This  infor- 
mation is  essential  from  the  standpoint 
of  strong,  efflcieUt  management.  It  Is 
equally  important  to  the  Congress  to  en- 
able it  to  properl*  evaluate  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  Federal  progrsmis;  the 
need  for  developi|ig  new  programs  and 
consolidating  or  elhnlnating  the  old ;  and 
to  establish  a  basis  for  determining  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  Crovemment  oper- 
ations. For  that  refison,  any  new  Hoover- 
type  commission  should  be  responsible 
for  exploring  the  i  use  of  modem,  com- 
puterized management  systems  that 
would  supply  current,  standardized  data 
that  cut  across  thel  lines  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  programs. 

Any  Hoover-type  commission  estab- 
lished to  study  Crovemment  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  should  be  charged  with 
considering  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
"Little  Hoover  Commission"  to  assist 
Congress  in  evaluating,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  relative  priority  and  effective- 


ness of  Ctovemment  programs  and 
activities. 

Notwithstanding  the  potential  of  vari- 
ous Federal  grant  approcuihes,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  difficult  questions  with  re- 
gard to  each  that  a  Hoover-type  body 
should  explore  and  attempt  to  answer. 

Specifically,  in  what  areas  of  activity — 
such  as  education,  medicare,  rebuilding 
cities — should  categorical  concepts  of  aid 
be  phased  out,  and  in  what  areas  should 
they  be  retained?  What  guarantees 
should  the  Federal  Government  require 
to  insure  Federal  fimds  are  not  merely 
used  as  a  substitute  for  local  revenue? 
How  can  we  insure  that  Federal  funds 
will  be  used  in  a  positive  manner  to  lift 
up  the  poor  of  every  race  and  back- 
ground? 

How  can  the  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  private  sector  be  better 
harnessed  into  solving  our  problems? 
What  role  should  public  or  private  cor- 
porations play  through  direct  participa- 
tion or  otherwise?  How  can  tax  incen- 
tives be  used  to  insure  full  participation 
of  private  enterprise? 

Clearly,  in  the  past  dozen  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  assumed  new 
roles  and  involved  itself  more  and  more 
in  activities  that  traditionally  have  been 
the  domain  of  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, an  which  have  direct  effect  on  vir- 
tually every  person  in  America.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  great  responsibility  now  to 
begin  to  better  organize  for  the  future 
if  America  is  to  fully  achieve  her  full 
potential  and  promise.  And  clearly  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  that  of  reassess- 
ment of  our  highest  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment at  each  level,  and  of  their  inter- 
relationships, with  a  view  toward  orga- 
nizing them  into  a  modem  and  effective 
system  for  achieving  our  national  goals 
and  purposes. 

ENDORSEMENTS  OF  THESE  LEGISLATIVE  PSOPOSALS 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  rele- 
vant to  point  out  some  of  the  broad- 
based  support  for  these  two  legislative 
proposals.  Each  has  been  cosponsored  by 
more  than  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  in  both  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses.  I  have  on  file  in  my  office 
correspondence  from  scores  of  State  and 
local  officials,  educators,  nonprofit  asso- 
ciations, and  others  on  record  as  favoring 
passage.  Each  bill  has  received  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernors attending  the  1968  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  In  Clncirmatl.  Each 
bill  was  unanimously  endorsed  at  the 
1968  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  in  Washington,  D.C.  And 
each  was  unanimously  endorsed  at  the 
1968  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  State 
Legislators  in  Miami. 

Editorial  support  has  likewise  been 
outstanding.  Following  is  a  list  of  news- 
papers across  the  Nation  from  which  I 
have  received  clippings  of  editorials  and/ 
or  columns  which  endorse,  call  for  pas- 
sage of,  or  favorably  discuss  one  or  both 
of  the  legislative  proposals  reintroduced 
today: 

ALABAMA 

Binningham  Post-Herald,  July  4,  1968 
Tuscaloosa  News,  July  9,  1968. 
Mobile  Register,  July  20,  1968. 
MobUe  Press.  July  26.  1968. 
Birmingham  News.  Augxist  8.  1968. 
Dothan  Eagle,  October  7.  1968. 
Blrmlngbam  Post-Herald.  October  22.  1968. 


ALASKA 

Fairbanks  News-Miner,  September  13,  1968. 

ABIZONA 

PhoenU  Gazette,  July  2,  1968. 
Douglas  Dispatch.  July  22,  1968. 
Kingman  Mohave  Miner,  August  22,  1968 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Democrat,  July  26,  1968. 
Texarkana  News,  Augiist  23,  1968. 
Tezarkana  News,  September  10,  1968. 
Texarkana  News,  November  6,  1968. 

J  CALirORNIA 

Sacramento  Union,  July  10,  1968. 
San  Diego  Union,  July  26,  1968. 
Culver  City  Star-News,  July  27,  1968. 
Alhambra  Post- Advocate,  July  31,  1968. 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  August  1, 1968. 
Sacramento  Union.  August  3,  1968. 
Bakersfield  Callfomlan,  August  6,  1968. 
Loe  Angeles  Times,  September  2,  1968, 
The  Sacramento  Bee.  October  6.  1968. 
The  Fresno  Bee,  October  6.  1968. 
The  Modesto  Bee,  October  6,  1968. 
Glendale  News-Press.  November  26,  1968. 
Oakland  Tribune,  December  2.  1968. 

COLORADO 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  July  7,  1968. 
Boulder  Camera,  September  2,  1968. 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  October  22, 
1968. 

CONNECTICOT 

The  New  Haven  Register,  July  18,  1968 
Norwich  Bulletin,  July  24,  1968. 
NaugAtuck  Dally  News,  July  25,  1968. 
Mlddletown  Press,  August  31,  1968. 
WUllmantlc  Chronicle,  September  6,  1968 
Hartford  Courant.  October  19,  1968. 
Hartford  Times,  November  26,  1968. 

DELAWARE 

Numerous  editorials  and   news   stories   in 
my  home  District. 

FLORIDA 

Port  Lauderdale  News,  July  18,  1968. 
Winter  Haven  News-Chief,  July  25,  1968 
Pensacola  Journal,  July  26,  1968. 
Leesburg  Lake  News,  August  14,  1968. 
Tampa   Times,   Augxist    19,    1968. 
Key   West   Citizen,   August  21.    1968. 
Jacksonville   Times-Union,    September    8. 
1968. 
Florida  Times  Union,  October  18, 1968. 
Cocoa  Today,  October  31,  1968. 


Atlanta  Journal,  July  20, 1968. 
Augusta  Chronicle,  August  4, 1968. 
Augusta  Herald,  November  26,  1968. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Advertiser,  September   19,   1968. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Tribune,  July  11,  1968. 
Chicago  Tribune,  July  14,  1968. 
Chicago  Tribune,  July  21,  1968. 
Kankakee  Journal.  July  22,  1968. 
Chicago  Tribune,  July  28,  1968. 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  August  22,  1968. 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  September  5,  1968. 
Jacksonville  Courier,  September  5, 1968. 
Jacksonville  Joiu-nal,  September  6, 1968. 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  September  21, 1968. 
Danville  Commercial-News,  November   13, 
1968. 
Chicago  Medicine,  November  23,  1968. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis  News,  June  29, 1968. 
Kokomo  Tribune,  July  10,  1968. 
EvansvlUe  Press,  July  11,  1968. 
Anderson  Herald,  July  18,  1968. 
ShelbyvlUe  News,  July  24, 1968. 
Indianapolis  Star,  August  4,  1968. 
Muncle  Star,  August  8,  1968. 
Richmond  Palladium-Item,  August  9,  1968. 
Terre  Haute  Star,  August  21,  1968. 
Terre  Haute  Tribune,  September  8, 1968. 
Anderson  Bulletin,  September  11,  1968. 
Indianapolis  News,  September  19,  1968. 
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ShelbyvlUe  Newi,  October  4,  1968. 
IndlanpoUs  News,  October  21,  1968. 
EvansvlUe  Prew,  October  21,  1968. 
Muncle  Press.  October  22,  1968. 
Indianapolis  Star,  October  27,   1968. 
Muncle  Star,  November  1,  1968. 
Logansport  Pharos-Tribune   &   Press,   No- 
vember 24.  1968. 

South   Bend  Tribune,  November  30,   1968. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  Tribune,  July  13,  1968. 
CouncU  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  July  15.  1968. 
Davenport  Times-Democrat,  July  19,  1968. 
Davenport  Times-Democrat,  September  12, 
1968. 

KANSAS 

Parsons  Sun,  November  26,  1968. 
Sallna  Journal,  November  26,   1968. 

KENTUCKY 

Paducah  Sun-Democrat,  July  16,  1968. 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  August  4,  1968. 
Ashland  Independent,  August  20,  1968. 
Madlsonvllle  Messenger,  August  26,  1968. 
Ashland  Independent,  September  6,  1968. 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat,  November  28, 
1968. 

LOtnSIANA 

New  Orleans  States-Item,  July  16,  1968. 
Batan  Rouge  Stete  Times,  August  22,  1968. 

MAINE 

Portland  Press-Herald.  July  14,  1968. 
Portland  Press-Herald,  September  6,  1968. 
WatervUle  Sentinel,  October  23,  1968. 

MARYLAND 

Cambridge  Banner,  July  17,  1968. 
Baltimore  News   American,  July  22,   1968. 
Baltimore  Sun,  August  5,  1968. 
Baltimore  Enterprise,   August   15,    1968. 
Baltimore  News  American,  August  26,  1968. 
Hagerstown  Herald.  December  5,  1968. 
Salisbury  inmes,  December  6,   1968. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  6. 
1968. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  9, 
1968. 

Plttsfleld  Berkshire  Eagle,  July  9,   1968. 

Lawrence  E^le-Tribune,  July  20,  1968. 

Boston  Herald  Traveler,  August  5,  1968. 

Salem  News,  August  20,  1968. 

Lowell  Sun,  September  12,  1968. 

Qulncy  Patriot-Ledger.  September  25,  1968. 

Springfield  News,  November  26,  1968. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  December 
6,  1968. 

MICHIGAN 

Bay  City  Times,  June  29,  1968. 
Monroe  News,  July  17,  1968. 
Ypsilanti  Press,  October  17.  1968. 
Saginaw  News,  November  26,  1968. 

MINNESOTA 

St.  Paul  Dispatch,  August  5,  1968. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  August  11,  1968. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  August  25,  1968. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  Clarion-Ledger,  July  9,  1968. 
Natchez  Democrat,  August  29. 1968. 
Corinth  Corinthian.  October  7. 1968. 
Biloxi  Herald.  October  9,  1968. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  July  13-14,  1968. 
Crane  Stone  County  Republican.  July  18, 
1968. 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  July  30,  1968. 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  August  11,  1968. 
Joplin  Globe,  September  12,  1968. 
Jefferson   City    Post-Tribune,    October   22, 

1968. 

Jefferson  City  CapiUl  News.  October  23, 

1968. 

Jefferson  City  Post-Tribune.  November  15, 
1968. 

Jefferson  City  Capital  News,  November  16. 
1968. 


MONTANA 

Helena  Independent,  July  10,  1968. 
Butte-Anaconda  Standard,  August  12.  1968. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  World-Herald.  July  4,  1968. 
Lincoln  Journal,  August  27,  1968. 
Fremont  Tribune.  September  2,  1968. 
Scottsbluff     Star-Herald,     September     24. 
1968. 

NEVADA 


Las  Vegas  Sun,  August  8.  1968. 

Nevada  State  Journal,  September  29,  1968. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Dover  Foster's  Democrat,  July  20,  1968. 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  Augtist  22,  1968. 
Portsmouth  Herald,  September  5,  1968. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Newark  News,  July  8,  1968. 

Trenton  Trentonlan,  July  22,  1968. 

Lakewood  Ocean  County  Citizen,  July  25, 
1968. 

Garfield  Messenger,  July  25,  1968. 

Plainfleld  Courier-News,  August  5,  1968. 

Elizabeth  Journal,  August  5,  1968. 

Asbury  Park  Press.  August  6,  1968. 

Newark  Evening  News,  August  7,  1968. 

Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch,  August  8, 
1968. 

Lakewood  Ocean  County  Citizen,  Au- 
gust 22,  1968. 

Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1968. 

Newark  News,  November  26,  1968. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Tribune,  July  5,  1968. 
Albuquerque  Journal,  August  30,  1968. 
Carlsbad     Current-Argus,     September     17, 
1968. 

Albuquerque  Tribune,  October  21,  1968. 
Roewell  Record,  November  26,  1968. 
Hobbs  Dally  News-Sun,  November  26,  1968. 

NEW  YORK 

Mount  Vernon  Argus,  July  10,  1968. 

White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch,  JiUy   10, 

1968. 

Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  July  10,  1968. 
New  Rochelle  Standard-Star,  July  10,  1968. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  July  12,  1968. 
Peeksklll  Star,  July  12,  1968. 
Rochester  Times-Union,  July  29,  1968. 
Rome  Sentinel,  August  30,  1968. 
New  York  Times,  September  8, 1968. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  September  20,  1968. 
Tamestown  Post-Journal,  October  2,  1968. 
Peeksklll  SUr,  November  22,  1968. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  Observer,  July  14.  1968. 

AshevlUe  Citizen,  July  18, 1968. 

Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  October  23,  1968. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

MlnotNews,  October  14, 1968. 

OHIO 

Elyrla  Chronicle-Telegram,  June  26,  1968. 

Columbus  Dispatch,  June  29,  1968. 

Columbus  Cltlzen-Jotirnal,  July  2,  1968. 

Dayton  Journal  Herald,  July  18,  1968. 

Painesville  Telegraph,  July  19,  1968. 

Youngstown  Buckeye  Review,  July  19,  1968. 

Ashtabula  Star  Beacon,  July  20,  1968. 

Chardon  Times  Leader,  July  24,  1968. 

Van  Wert  Times-Bulletin,  July  26,  1968. 

Lima  News,  September  10,  1968. 

Ravenna    Record-Courier,    September    14. 
1968. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  October  14, 1968. 

Elyria     Chronicle-Telegram,     October     16, 
1968. 

Zauesville    Times    Recorder,    October    29, 
1968. 
Columbus  Dispatch,  November  4,  1968. 

Columbus    Citizen- Journal.    November    6, 
19G8. 

Greenville  Advocate,  November  20,  1968. 

Columbus  Dispatch,  November  26,  1968. 


Dayton  Journal  Herald,  November  28,  1968. 
East  Liverpool  Review.  November  29.  1968. 
Steubenvllle    Herald-Star,    November    29, 
1968. 

Portsmouth  Times,  November  29,  1968. 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid  News,  July  16,  1968. 
AltUB,  July  24,  1968. 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  July  27,  1968. 
Lawton  Press.  July  30.  1968. 
Oklahoma    City    Oklahoman,    August    31, 
1968. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

West   Chester   Dally   Local   News.   July   2. 
1968. 

Chester  Delaware  County  Times,  July   16, 
1968. 

Beading  Times,  July  16.  1968. 

Pittsburgh  Press,  July  20,  1968. 

Wilkes-Barre  Record,  July  25.  1968. 

Canonsburg  Notes.  July  26.  1968. 

Shenandoah  Herald,  August  3,  1968. 

Drexel  Hill  Upper  Darby  Press.  August  15. 
1968. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin,  August  15,  1968. 

Reading  "nines,  August  21,  1968. 

Lewlstown  Sentinel,  August  27,  1968. 

Lebanon  News,  September  5,   1968. 

Shenandoah  Herald,  September  9,  1968. 

Bloomsburg  Press,  September  25,   1968. 

Pennsylvania  Road  BuUder,  October  1968. 

Brookvllle  Jefiersonian  Democrat,  October 
3,  1968. 

Lewlstown  Sentinel,  November  18,  1968. 

Lebanon  News,   November  22,   1968. 

Shenandoah  Herald,  November  22,  1968. 

Reading  Eagle,  November  22,  1968. 

Pittsburgh  Press,  November  23,  1968. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Anderson  Independent,  August  2,  1968. 
GreenvUle  Piedmont.  Augtist  20.  1968. 
Orangeburg  Tlmee  &  Democrat,  October  23, 
1968. 
Aiken  SUndard  &  Review,  October  25,  1968. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Huron  Plainsman,  August  20,  1968. 

TENNESSEE 

KnoxvlUe  News-Sentinel.  July  2.  1968. 
Johnson    City    Press-Chronicle,    July    23, 

1968. 
Knoxville     News-Sentinel,     September     3, 

1968. 

Memphis   Commercial   Appeal,    September 

7,  1968. 

KnoxvlUe  News-Sentinel,  October  21.  1968. 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  October  23.  1968. 

TEXAS 

El  Paso  Hei  aid-Post,  July  1,  1968. 
Fort  Worth  Press.  July  2,  1968. 
Houston  Chronicle,  July  8,  1968. 
Waco  Times-Herald,  July  15,  1968. 
Lubbock  Avalance-Journal,  July  29.  1968. 
Dallas  Morning  News,  August  10.  1968. 
Austin  Statesman.  August  22.  1968. 
Dallas  Morning  News.  September  4,  1968. 
Austin-American.  September  7,  1968. 
San  Antonio  Express,  September  9,  1968. 
Kilgore  News  Herald,  October  3.  1968. 
El  Paso  Herald-Post,  October  21.  1968. 
Fort  Worth  Press,  October  22,  1968. 
Fort    Worth    Star-Stelegram.    October    24, 
1968. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News,  October  28, 
1968. 
Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News,  November  27. 

1968. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  June  27,  1968. 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  July  15,  1968. 
Suffolk  News-Herald.  July  15.  1968. 
Richmond 'nmes-Dlspatch.  July  29,  1968. 
Lynchburg  Advance,  July  30.  1968. 
Lynchburg  News,  July  31,  1968. 
Roanoke  Times,  August  4,  1968. 
Alexandria  Gazette,  August  5,  1968. 
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Norfolk  Ledger  Star,  August  10, 19M. 

Staunton  Leader,  August  13,  1968. 

Richmond  News  Leader,  August  17,  1968. 

Richmond  Tlsies-Dlspatch.  Augiist  19, 
1968. 

CharlottesTllle  t^rogress,  September  5,  1968. 

Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1968. 

DanvlUe  Register,  November  22,  1968. 

Norfolk  Ledger-jstar,  I>ecember  7,  1968. 

WASHINGTON 

Taklma  HeraldiRepubllc,  June  27,  1968. 
Spokane  Spoke*man-Revlew,  July  20,  1968. 
Olympla  Olyplap.  July  30,  1968. 
Aberdeen  World,  August  28,  1968. 
Spokane    Spokesman-Review,    October    17, 
1968.  I 

WASHINGTON,  O.C. 

Washington  Po«t,  June  26,  1968. 
Washington  News,  July  1.  1968. 
Washington  Star,  July  8,  1968. 
Washington  News,  August  2,  1968. 
Washington  NeWs,  August  19,  1968. 


EST  VIBGINIA 

Elklns  Inter-Mbuntain.  July  23,  1968. 

Clarksburg  Telagram.  July  24,  1968. 

Charleston  Mail.  July  25,  1968. 

Welrton  Times.  August  1.  1968. 

Clarksburg  Telagram.  August  2,  1968. 
_     WeJOl  News,  August  24.  1968. 

Mof^antown    Oominlon-Post,    Aug^ust    26, 
1968. 

Charleston  Mall.  September  16,  1968. 

Wheeling    New^-Reglster,    September    29, 
1968. 

Williamson  News.  October  2,  1968. 

Welrton  Times.  October  5,  1968. 


WISCONSIN 

Senilnel,  July  10,   1968. 
Journal, 


Milwaukee 

Madison    Wisconsin    State    Journal,    July 
19.   1968. 

Wausau  Record-Herald 

Milwaukee  Joui  nal, 

Oreen    Bay    Pr^ss 
1968. 

Appleton  Poet-ftrescent,  September  9.  1968. 


Sheridan  Press 


SINGAPORE 

The  Straits  Tinges,  July  5,  1968. 


Below  are  listfed 
ecutlve  Reorgan  nation 
Improvement  A^t 


HOTTSI  or   REPRESENTATIVES 


Adair 

Adams 

Anderson 

of  Ullnols 
Anderson 

of  Tennessee 
Andrews  of 

North  Dakota 
Arends 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 

Beall  of  Maryland 
Bennett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown  of  Mlchlga|i 
Broyhlll  of 

North  Carolina 
Buchanan 
Burke  of  Florida 
Burton  of  Utah 
Bush 
Button 

Byrnes  of  Wisconsin 
Carter 
Cederberg 


July  22.  1968. 
August  20.  1968. 
Oazette,    September 


WYOMING 

November  25,  1968. 


cosponsors  of  the  Ex- 
and  Management 


Clausen,  Don  H. 

Cleveland 

CoUlas 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cordova 

Coughlin 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Dellenback 

Dennla 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards  of  California 

Edwards  of  Alabama 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Feighan 

Pindley 

Plah 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton  of 

Pennsylvania 
Pulton  of  Tennessee 
Gallagher 
Glalmo 


Goodllnc 

Pettis 

Orover 

Pettis 

Green  of  Oregon 

Plmle 

Oubser 

Plmle 

OrUBtha 

Podeli 

Halpem 

Podeli 

Orover 

Pollock 

Hamilton 

Pollock 

Halpem 

Price  of  Texas 

Hammerschmldt 

Price  of  Texas 

Hammerschmldt 

PucinsU 

Hansen  of  Idaho 

Pryor 

Hansen  of  Idaho 

Qule 

Harvey 

Puclnski 

Harvey 

RaUsback 

Heckler 

Qule 

Heckler 

Rees 

of  Massachusetts 

Rallsback 

of  Massachusetts 

Reld  of  nUnolB 

Helstoekl 

Rees 

Hicks 

ReJfel 

Hicks 

Reld  of  Illinois 

Howard 

Rlegle 

Horton 

Reifel 

Hungate 

Roblson 

Hungate 

Rlegle 

Hunt 

ftogers  of  Florida 

Hunt 

Roblson 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

Johnson 

Ruppe 

Ichord 

Ruppe 

of  California 

Sandman 

King 

Sandman 

King 

Schadeberg 

Kleppe 

Saylor 

Kleppe 

Scherle 

Koch 

Scherle 

Kuykendall 

Schneebell 

Kuykendall 

Scheuer 

Kyroe 

Schwengel 

Kyroe 

Schneebell 

Leggett 

Scott 

Langen 

Schwengel 

Lennon 

Shrlver 

Leggett 

Scott 

Lipscomb 

Skublta 

Lennon 

Shrlver 

Lloyd 

Smith 

Lloyd 

Skubltz 

Lujaa 

of  California 

Lukens 

Smith  of  California 

Lukens 

Smith 

McClory 

Smith  of  New  York 

McClory 

of  New  York 

McCloekey 

Stanton 

McCloskey 

Stanton 

McClure 

Steiger  of  Arizona 

McClure 

Steiger 

McCulloch 

Steiger  of  Wisconsin 

McCulloch 

of  Wisconsin 

McDade 

Taft 

McDade 

Taft 

MacOregor 

Teague  of  California 

MacGregM- 

Talcott 

Mathlas 

Thompson  of  Georgia 

May 

Teague 

Matsunaga 

Tlernan 

Mayne 

of  California 

May 

Tunney 

Mesklll 

Thompson 

Mesklll 

Ott 

Michel 

of  Georgia 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Mlkva 

Tlernan 

Mlkva 

Wampler 

Miller  of  Ohio 

Tunney 

Miller  of  Ohio 

Watklns 

tSXUs 

Utt 

Mills 

Whalen 

Mize 

Vander  Jagt 

Mlze 

Whltehurst 

MoUahan 

Wampler 

Mollohan 

Williams 

Montgomery 

Whalen 

Montgomery 

Charles  H.  Wilson 

Morse 

Whltehurst 

Morse 

Winn 

Morton 

Wiggins 

Morton 

Wold 

Moeber 

WUUams 

Mosher 

Wylle 

Nelsen 

Winn 

Moss 

Wyman 

O'Konskl 

Wold 

Myers 

Zlon 

Patten 

Wylle 

Nelsen 

Zwach 

Pepper 

Wyman 

Ottlnger 

Bevlll 

Perkins 

Zwach 

Patten 
Pepper 

Green  of  Oregon 

gram  Information  Act: 


HOITSX  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Adair 
Anderson  of 

Illinois 
Andrews  of 

North  Dakota 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bates 
Beall 
Bell 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bloomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown  of 

Michigan 
Broyhlll  of 

North  Carolina 
Buchanan 
Burke 

of  Florida 
Button 
Byrnes 

of  Wisconsin 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Don  H.  Clausen 
Cleveland 
ColUer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cordova 
Coughlin 


Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards 

of  California 
Edwards 

of  Alabama 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Pelghan 
Pindley 
Plsher 
Flood 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
Fraeer 

Frellnghuysen 
Pulton 

of  Pennsylvania 
Fulton 

of  Tennessee 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Olaimo 
Ooodllng 
Griffiths 


SENATE 

Boggs  Kennedy 

Williams  of  Delaware  Mathlas 
Bennett  Montoya 

Cotton  Scott 

Goodell  Case 

Javlts 

Mr.  DEawiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  jrield. 

Mr.  DEINNIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Delaware  mentioned  the  press  comment 
on  his  bill.  The  Richmond,  Ind.,  Pal- 
ladium-Item, a  newspaper  printed  in  my 
hometown,  commented  last  summer  that 
even  after  an  8-month  study  of  this  prob- 
lem the  gentleman  from  Delaware  foimd 
that  no  one,  absolutely  no  one,  was  ab- 
solutely sure  how  many  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams were  actually  in  existence.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
me  whether  my  hometown  newspwiper's 
statement  was  extreme  or  whether  it  was 
actually  an  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  can  assure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
the  statement  contained  in  the  news- 
paper was  absolutely  correct.  We  did 
make  an  8-month  study  of  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  foimd  that 
there  is  an  information  crisis  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today.  No  one  but  no 
one — and   that   includes   the  executive 
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branch  and  the  Congress — nor  any  other 
group  knows  exactly  how  many  programs 
there  are  available.  For  that  reason  I 
believe  it  is  most  important  that  we  have 
legislation  making  it  statutorily  man- 
datory on  the  agency  to  publish  full  and 
complete  information. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  additional  question? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  In  view  of  the  problem 
which  the  gentleman  pinpointed  and  the 
two  companion  bills  he  mentioned,  one 
to  get  the  information  and  one  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  do  something 
about  the  information  after  it  has  been 
obtained,  what  possible  objections  are 
there  to  this  salutary  legislation  and 
does  the  gentleman  have  any  informa- 
tion as  to  what  attitude  the  new  admin- 
istration has  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  can  say  in  all  frankness 
that  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus from  all  political  wings  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  Personally  I  think 
it  is  very  difQcult  to  object  to  this,  be- 
cause all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
our  Federal  Government's  services  a  lit- 
tle more  efficient.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  this  program.  I  think  also  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a  need  and 
a  right  to  know  among  the  American 
people  as  to  what  programs  are  available 
to  them  for  assistance  and  aid.  I  am 
confident  from  my  discussion  with  the 
people  on  Mr.  Nixon's  staff  and  with  Mr. 
Nixon  in  the  past  that  he  is  sympathetic 
to  the  objectives  of  both  programs  from 
the  standpoint  of  gathering  the  infor- 
mation as  well  as  the  so-called  Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  with  many  other  Members 
of  cosponsoring  his  legislation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Conable  ) . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Delaware 
who  now  is  in  the  well  for  the  ingenuity 
and  the  creativeness  that  brought  him 
to  make  this  very  extensive  and  sig- 
nificant effort.  It  is  my  opinion  that  few 
of  us  realize  how  much  work  the  gentle- 
man has  put  into  the  bills  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  special  order.  It  is  my 
further  opinion  that  now  it  is  even  more 
incumbent  upon  us  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  effoits  than  it  was 
when  the  results  of  his  studies  were  first 
announced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  time  to  be 
making  a  major  reorganization  effort  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  will  have  the  broad- 
est base  of  support  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  be  as 
prepared  as  we  are  at  a  time  of  change  in 
administrations  if  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  had  not  started  earlier  and  had  not 
worked  hard  to  prepare  the  way. 


The  disclosures  which  the  gentleman 
has  made  as  a  result  of  his  very  thorough 
digging  make  it  possible  for  us  to  build 
upon  a  solid  base.  I  am  personally  grate- 
ful to  liim  and  I  am  sure  the  country  is 
far  better  off  and  will  be  in  the  future  as 
a  result  of  his  work  coming  to  greater 
fruition. 

At  this  time  I  trust  that  the  full  power 
and  support  of  the  administration  for 
this  effort  will  be  forthcoming.  I  have 
great  confidence  that  it  will  end  in  the 
long  i-un  the  very  substantial  jurisdic- 
tional overlapping,  and  the  resulting 
waste  which  is  so  unnecessary. 

Many  fine  programs  exist  in  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  today  but  we  have  no 
room  for  waste  and  the  gentleman's 
effort  will  be  a  major  step  toward 
eliminating  waste  and  inefBciency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  most  generous 
remarks. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time  and  to  join  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  so  well  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  beginning  my  own 
remarks,  I  want  to  commend  him  and 
his  staff  for  the  great  work  that  they 
have  done  in  compiling  a  list  of  Federal 
assistance  programs.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos. 

If  the  executive  branch  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
establishing and  maintaining  law  and 
order  at  home,  securing  and  preserving 
peace  abroad,  and  carrying  out  the  mul- 
titudinous tasks  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  assigned  it,  we  will  have  to 
streamline  the  bloated  bureaucratic 
monstrosity  that  has  been  accurately  de- 
scribed as  the  fourth  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  ought  to  find  out 
just  how  big  the  executive  branch  has 
become  and  how  we  can  make  it  less 
cumbersome  and  more  efficient. 

I  have  joined  the  gentleman  from  Del- 
aware in  introducing  H.R.  338.  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act.  which  would,  if 
enacted  into  law,  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Such  a  cat- 
alog would  be  a  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  monumental  labors  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  staff. 

The  catalog  that  would  be  created 
would  list  all  Federal  grants,  loans, 
mortgage  loans,  mortgage  and  other  in- 
surance, scholarships,  other  financial 
assistance,  property  of  any  kind,  services, 
technical  assistance,  expert  information, 
and  other  benefits  that  are  available  to 
States,  counties,  cities,  or  other  political 
bodies,  profit  or  nonprofit  corporations 
or  institutions,  and  individuals.  The  cat- 
alog would  identify  and  describe  the  pro- 
grams, state  the  level  of  funding,  state 
the  costs  to  the  recipients,  identify  the 
officials  to  contact — in  both  the  Wash- 
ington and  local  areas — describe  the  me- 
chanics of  application,  and  identify 
related  programs. 


Once  such  a  publication  became  avail- 
able, those  who  are  entitled  to  any  form 
of  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  save  time  and  money  and  re- 
ceive quicker  and  better  service. 

As  important  and  necessary  as  such  a 
catalog  would  be.  its  publication  would 
be  but  one  part  of  the  streamlining  pro- 
gram. I  have  also  joined  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  in  introducing  H.R.  340, 
which  would,  if  it  becomes  law,  estab- 
lish the  Commission  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Government  Management  and 
Organization. 

The  Commission  that  would  be  estab- 
lished by  this  measure  would  study  and 
evaluate  all  Federal  programs,  including 
their  projected  expansion,  and  proposals 
to  create  new  programs.  It  would,  among 
other  things,  define  each  existing  pro- 
gram  and   its  organizational   structure 
and  determine  their  total  costs  and  ef- 
fectiveness; evaluate  the  effect  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  upon  the  Inter- 
relationship of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  upon  our  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise;   evaluate  the  need  for 
simpUfication     of     Federal     programs 
through  broad  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  with  State,  county,  and  city  gov- 
ernments, and  through  the  creation  of 
broadly  based  public  corporations;  elim- 
inate   and    consoUdate    wherever    there 
is  duplication  and  overlapping  in  Fed- 
eral programs;   reduce  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  ef- 
fective performance;  improve  communi- 
cation services  and  coordination  to  Insure 
accurate,  comprehensive,  and  timely  in- 
formation on  all  Federal  programs  both 
to  the  public  and  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment;  establish  standard,  government- 
wide  criteria,  systems,  and  procedures  to 
assist  Congress  in  determining  priorities 
for  Federal  programs;  determine  meas- 
ures to  assist  Congress  in  evaluating  the 
relative  priority  and  effectiveness  of  all 
Federal  programs;  and  evaluate  the  tech- 
niques and  methodology  for  establishing 
a  management  Information  system  ade- 
quate to  evaluate  all  Federal  programs, 
supported  by  a  cost-effective  data  base 
founded  on   uniform   Government-wide 
standards,  criteria,  and  definitions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  pass  H  R.  340,  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  and  Management 
Improvement  Act,  as  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  the  Commission  for  which  it 
provides.  At  a  time  when  the  national 
debt  is  about  $360,000,000,000,  when  the 
Federal  budget  is  dangerously  close  to 
the  $200,000,000,000  mark,  and  when  over 
3,000,000  civilians  are  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  Imperative  that  the  bu- 
reaucratic monstrosity  be  brought  under 
control. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  type  of 
Commission  that  my  bill  would  set  up. 
The  first  of  the  two  groups  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  C.  Hoover  was 
created  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 
7,  1947,  during  the  administration  of 
Harry  S.  Truman.  In  a  statement  of 
policy.  Congress  directed  the  Commission 
to  find  ways  of:  limiting  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  the 
efficient  performance  of  essential  serv- 
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Ices,  activities,  said  functions;  eliminat- 
ing duplication  and  overlapping  of  serv- 
ices, actlvltes.  and  functions;  consolidat- 
ing services,  activities,  and  functions  of 
a  similar  nature;  abolishing  services,  ac- 
tivities, and  functions  not  necessary  to 
the  eflQclent  conduct  of  government ;  and 
defining  and  lintiting  executive  func- 
tions, services,  an4  activities. 

The  second  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executave  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  created  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  10,  1953,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  DwigM  D,  Eisenhower.  This 
Commission  sougjit  the  following  objec- 
tives: to  preserve  the  full  security  of  the 
Nation  in  a  distmlaed  world;  to  maintain 
the  functioning  of  all  necessary  agencies 
which  make  for  the  common  welfare;  to 
stimulate  the  fundamental  research 
upon  which  natidnal  security  and  prog- 
ress are  based;  to  improve  the  efiQclency 
and  eliminate  waste  In  the  executive 
agencies;  to  elimltiate  or  reduce  govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enter- 
prise: and  to  strengthen  the  economic, 
social,  and  goveminental  structure  which 
has  brought  us.  now  for  166  years,  con- 
stant bltSslngs  an0  progress. 

While  the  goal^  and  objectives  toward 
which  the  two  [  Hoover  Commissions 
worked  are  not  laentical  in  every  detail 
and  not  necessarily  the  same  in  scope  as 
that  of  the  Commiission  contemplated  by 
my  bill,  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  canj  benefit  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  those  goals  and  objec- 
tives. The  Hoover  Commissions  saved 
the  taxpayers  b^lions  of  dollars;  the 
savings  would  h^ve  been  much  greater 
translated  more  of 
tions  into  law  and  had 
ch  put  more  of  their 
ffect  through  admin- 


had    the   Congre 
their  recommend 
the  executive  br 
suggestions  into 
istratlve  actions. 
Mr.     Speaker, 
executive  branch 
wieldy,  economic 
and  cooperative  t 
not  be  partisan. 


efforts  to  make  the 
fBcient  instead  of  un- 
1  instead  of  wasteful, 
stead  of  hostile  should 
mocrats.  Republicans, 
and  those  who  arfe  independent  of  party 
should  work  togetiher  to  bring  the  execu- 
tive departmenta  and  agencies  under 
control.  If  they  ffiU  to  work  together  in 
deavor,  the  bureauc- 
our  servant  and  will 
master. 
Mr  Speaker,  will  the 


ield  to  the  gentleman 


this  worthwhile 
racy  will  cease  to 
instead  become  o 

Mr.  rums: 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I 
from  Illinois.         I 

Mr.  RUMSFEli).  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
am  privileged  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  and  to  Support  his  fine  leader- 
ship in  this  matteir. 

As  a  member  ^f  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  tlje  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  se^  firsthand  some  of  the 
problems  toward  |which  these  two  pieces 
of  legislation  are  directed.  Certainly,  the 
work  which  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware did  In  the  last  Coiigress  in  docu- 
menting the  need  for  this  legislation  will 
be  of  great  importance  in  speeding  up 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I]  am  happy  and  privi- 
leged to  join  witli  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  IDelaware 
^Mr,  Roth)  ,  in  sponsoring  both  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act,  and  the  Execu- 


tive Reorganization  and  Management 
Improvement  Act  These  two  measures 
could  do  much  to  help  provide  a  more 
efSclent,  better  unified  Government  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Management  Improvement  Act  is  similar 
to  a  bill  I  introduced  in  two  previous  Con- 
gresses to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  H.R.  80  in  the  90th 
Congress,  and  H.R.  11381  in  the  89th 
Congress.  The  need  for  a  Commission  to 
study  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
two  Hoover  Commissions,  is  clear.  One  of 
the  two  bills  we  introduce  today  would 
establish  a  Hoover-type  Commission  to 
study  the  executive  branch,  recommend 
and  propose  improvements  in  the  cur- 
rent administration  of  Federal  programs, 
and  also  consider  the  interrelationships 
of  the  Federal  Government,  State  gov- 
ernment, and  local  government. 

The  more  eflQclent  management  tools 
developed  since  World  War  n  must  be 
applied  to  governmental  programs  so 
that  the  Congress  can  effectively  per- 
form its  oversight  function.  We  must 
have  better  information  regarding  the 
costs  of  these  programs,  present  and 
future,  and  we  need  the  analytical  data 
to  detei-mine  whether  programs  already 
underway  are  accomplishing  their  goals. 
The  innovations,  progress,  and  potentials 
of  the  planning-programing-budgeting 
system,  examined  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
In  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  which  I  serve,  highlighted 
the  need  for  the  comprehensive  study 
called  for  by  this  legislation. 

The  proposed  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization Act  takes  into  account  and  pro- 
vides for  the  much  needed  establish- 
ment of  standard.  Government-wide 
criteria,  procedures,  and  systems  analy- 
sis necessary  for  Congress  to  make  defi- 
nite, careful  judgments  regarding  oiu: 
national  needs  and  goals.  The  work  of 
tills  Commission  would  be  a  useful  an- 
cillary research  and  development  arm 
for  the  approach  included  in  the  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

The  administi-ation  of  President-elect 
Nixon  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  ma- 
chinery of  Goverrunent.  New  solutions 
must  be  fully  considered  In  the  search 
to  provide  effective,  working  programs 
for  our  citizens.  The  Commission  for  the 
Improvement  of  Government  Manage- 
ment and  Organization  would  have  as 
one  of  its  duties  the  evaluation  of  "the 
effect  of  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  activities  first,  upon  the  interrela- 
tionship of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  preserving  and  strengthening  our  de- 
centralized system  of  government,  and 
second,  upon  our  system  of  private  en- 
terprise." 

This  is  a  much-needed,  long-overdue 
study.  The  Congress  will,  in  the  near 
future,  have  to  consider  such  proposals 
as  revenue  sharing,  and  the  community 
development  corporation  concept  which 
might  mobilize  still  further  the  creative, 
problem-solving  energies  of  the  private 
sector.  The  findings  of  this  Commission 
could  help  us  with  our  consideration  of 
.  these  problems. 


The  second  bill  which  I  cosponsor  to- 
day la  the  Program  Information  Act 
which  would  provide  for  a  compendium 
of  Federal  assistance  program  infomia- 
tlcm  to  be  updated  monthly.  This  com- 
pendium would  place  the  complete  pro- 
gram descriptions  of  all  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  In  one  place,  and  would 
eliminate  the  multitude  of  overlapping 
program  catalogs  which  only  confound 
the  citizens  trying  to  deal  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Mr.  Roth's  excellent 
earlier  study  of  over  1,050  operating  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  published  in 
the  June  25, 1968,  Congressional  Recokd. 
and  later  reprinted  as  House  Document 
399,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  per- 
suasively documented  the  need  for  such 
a  comprehensive  catalog.  The  rate  of 
change  in  our  society,  and  therefore  in 
the  programs  of  our  Government  de- 
mands that  the  catalog  be  updated 
monthly,  and  the  bill  requires  this. 

The  informational  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive,  the  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  individual  citizens 
require  this  Government-wide  compen- 
dium. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the 
agency  with  the  capability  to  perform 
the  operation  and,  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Piesident,  the  Bureau  is 
the  agency  designated  to  do  the  com- 
pilation. 

This  legislation  will  remove  another 
obstacle  in  our  effort  to  provide  the 
freest,  most  open  government  possible. 

As  a  Representative  serving  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, the  committee  to  which  these 
measures  were  refened  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  look  forward  to  assisting  in  mov- 
ing them  through  the  legislative  process. 
I  again  want  to  commend  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  for  the  able  lead- 
ership he  is  providing. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Patten  ) . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  do  hope  we  can  make  some 
progress.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  new 
budget,  one-fifth  of  all  the  money  that 
the  States  and  the  cities  will  spend  will 
come  from  the  Federal  Government.  I 
do  hope  the  Members  will  bear  in  mind 
that  we  must  do  everj'thing  possible  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  we  have  heard  so  much, 
about  the  "think  factory"  downtown 
making  a  study,  designed  to  unify  and 
simplify  this  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  who  is  now  present  in  the 
Chamber  is  all  set  to  tell  us  about  his 
bill,  a  new  Reorganization  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  review  what 
the  executive  department  is  doing  in 
order  to  meet  the  problem  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  in  grants  and  loans 
to  local  and  State  governments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ZWACH,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
common  fallacies  in  too  many  ventures 
today  is  that  size  is  the  all  important 
needed  factor  for  success.  As  we  are  be- 
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ginning  to  learn,  size,  in  itself  can  be- 
come very  destructive.  This  is  especially 
true  in  government  because  no  one  is 
positively  able  to  know  or  supervise  all 
of  the  various  branches,  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, or  commissions  that  spring  up  like 
weeds  following  a  gentle  rain. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  known  as  the  Program  Information 
Act  l>ecause  for  the  first  time  It  requires 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  to  list  and  pub- 
lish annually  all  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. An  excellent  start  hat.  been  made 
by  the  perseverance  and  conscientious 
work  of  one  of  my  colleagues.  Such  a  list- 
ing is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  any 
efUclency  in  the  sprawling,  duplicating 
efforts  of  our  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  prompt  action  by  this  Congress 
to  equate  size  and  efiQclency  with  our 
government  and  to  this  enc  I  have  also 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  bill  to  provide 
a  study  of  the  reorganization  that  should 
be  the  first  step  following  the  collecting 
and  publishing  of  the  entire  biueauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  today 
with  my  colleague  Congressman  Bill 
Roth,  of  Delaware;  and  others  in  the 
reintroduction  of  the  Government  man- 
agement and  organization  bill. 

The  work  that  was  done  by  Bill 
Roth  in  the  area  of  confusion  last 
year  earned  him  nationwide  praise.  His 
research  in  this  field  of  conglomeration 
will  develop  new  modern  techniques. 

The  Hoover  Commissions  of  the  1940's 
and  1950's  represented  an  effort  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  threat  that  the  Federal 
Establishment  might  become  an  uncon- 
trollable and  unmanageable  bureaucracy. 
As  all  students  of  government  know, 
many  fine  recommendations  resulted 
from  these  Commissions. 

However,  mostly  as  a  result  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  executive  branch 
during  the  past  8  years,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  overhaul  the 
Federal  machine  or  it  will  collapse. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  there  are  so 
many  agencies,  bureaus,  commissions, 
boards,  projects,  and  programs  that 
create  overlapping  and  duplications  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  department  to 
operate  efficiently. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  education 
there  are  more  than  470  programs  oper- 
ated by  25  different  departments  and 
agencies.  For  college  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  alone,  there  are  at 
least  211  operating  programs  operated  by 
15  departments  and  agencies.  In  the 
area  of  natural  resources,  there  are 
some  117  programs  spread  among  12 
departments  and  agencies  and  112  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  of  direct  rele- 
vance to  the  poor.  Forty-three  programs 
relate  to  child  health  and  welfare,  and 
74  relate  to  economic  and  business  de- 
velopment. Sixty-one  of  73  Federal  agen- 
cies, a  little  more  than  30  percent,  are 
using  approved  Federal  bookkeeping  sys- 
tems set  up  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1956.  This  means  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment knows  just  where  and  how  Fed- 
eral money  is  being  spent,  which  leads  to 
waste  and  InefiBciency.  Furthermore,  a 


Library    of    Congress    study    contends 
that— 

The  Federal  Government  spends  nearly 
$4  billion  annually  on  research  and  devel- 
opment In  Its  own  laboratories;  but  It  does 
not  know  exactly  how  many  laboratories  It 
b«s,  where  they  are,  what  kinds  of  people 
work  In  them,  or  what  they  are  doing. 

With  budget  deficits  in  the  multl- 
biUions  and  tax  levels  at  tlieir  maxi- 
mum, we  cannot  afford  to  let  this  matter 
continue  unchecked. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  begin  a  new  ad- 
ministration. There  is  not  a  better  time 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  thousands  of 
"Federal  closets"  in  a  genuine  effort  to 
find  out  what  they  contain. 

It  has  been  said  that  crisis  produces 
centralization.  While  this  may  be  true, 
it  seems  that  if  the  product  of  our  head- 
long plunge  toward  centralized  govern- 
ment becomes  totally  urunanageable,  we 
have  a  built-in  crisis  forever  preventing 
a  reversal  of  this  trend.  That  is  the  point 
we  have  reached  today. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  begin  the 
overhaul  of  this  machine ;  and  the  longer 
we  wait,  the  greater  the  disservice  to 
our  country. 

My  compliments  to  our  outstanding 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
Congressman  Bill  Roth. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  at  all  levels 
is  in  serious  danger  of  stagnating  in  the 
face  of  enormous  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties from  the  sheer  number,  weight,  and 
complexity  of  its  activities. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where,  in 
order  to  accomplish  anything  significant 
at  any  level  of  government,  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  manpower,  time,  co- 
ordination, study,  consultation,  review, 
and  paperwork  is  required.  By  the  time 
action  has  been  obtained,  the  problem 
often  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
posed solution. 

Government  is  rapidly  becoming  un- 
manageable. Never  before  has  the  need 
for  governmental  assistance  been  more 
necessary  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
public  problems.  But  never  before  has  it 
been  so  difficult  to  translate  available 
resources  into  specific  help.  Never  before 
have  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government  been  required  to  work  so 
closely  together.  But  never  before  has 
intergovernmental  cooperation  faced  so 
many  obstacles — from  the  number  of 
governing  bodies  and  agencies  which 
share  jurisdiction  over  a  common  prob- 
lem to  the  basic  failure  of  .so  many  of- 
ficials and  the  people  they  represent  to 
understand  that  common  problems  re- 
quire cooperative  action. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  a  vast  array 
of  Federal  programs  designed  to  help 
States  and  local  communities  meet  their 
needs,  we  have  so  complicated  the  pro- 
grams and  bound  them  up  in  bureau- 
cratic redtape  that  the  programs  can 
not  produce  the  results  they  promise. 

At  a  time  when  efficient  program  man- 
agement is  so  vitally  important,  we  have 
denied  the  administrators  the  tools  and 
techniques  they  need  to  make  programs 
work. 

At  a  time  when  uniform  standards  and 
simplified  procedures   are  required,  we 


persist  in  equipping  each  program  with 
its  own  set  of  complex  requirements  and 
criteria. 

At  a  time  when  every  government  of- 
ficial is  buried  under  mountains  of  in- 
formation, we  have  failed  to  make  that 
information  meaningful  and  useful. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore.  I  wel- 
come the  initiative  being  taken  this  after- 
noon by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Roth). 
His  proposed  Program  Information  Act 
can  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
unraveling  the  tangled  net  of  Federal 
programs,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
sponsoring  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  to  which  our 
colleague  from  Delaware  has  devoted  his 
vei-y  considerable  talents  is  one  part  of 
what  has  become  a  genuine  crisis  affect- 
ing the  capacity  of  government  in  the 
United  States  to  do  its  job.  It  has  many 
ramifications  and  our  continued  failure 
to  take  the  necessary  corrective  actions 
can  only  have  the  most  harmful  conse- 
quences to  the  entire  Nation.  Unless  we 
take  comprehensive  action  to  improve 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  govern- 
ment, especially  at  the  Federal  level, 
then  a  substantial  part  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  will  continue  to  be  wasted.  And 
more  than  that,  we  shall  be  denying  to 
the  people  who  most  need  help  the  very 
benefits  and  services  for  which  Congress 
has  authorized  programs  and  appropri- 
ated funds— and  at  a  time  when  visible 
progress  in  rehabilitating  urban  areas 
and  in  renewing  the  ability  of  disadvan- 
taged people  to  live  more  fruitful  and 
productive  lives  has  become  the  coun- 
try's principal  domestic  necessity. 

In  brief,  both  for  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  economy  and  efficiency  and  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  urgency  of 
restoring  the  quality  or  urban  life,  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  unwieldy  and 
inefficient  structure  and  procedures  of 
government  is  absolutely  essential. 

This  is  not  just  theory,  Mr.  Speaker, 
or  the  insistence  on  an  abstract  ideal  of 
governmental  efficiency;  it  is  hard  fact. 
In  common  with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
I  have  seen  the  problem  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  both  Washington  and  City 
Hall.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  for  example,  I 
have  seen  the  harmful  effects  of  poor 
coordination,  the  lack  of  an  overall  ur- 
ban policy,  programs  so  complex  that  the 
responsible  Federal  officials  themselves 
do  not  fully  understand  them.  And  as  a 
Congressman  seeking  to  help  local  offi- 
cials utilize  Federal  programs.  I  have 
seen  frustration,  delay,  and  disappoint- 
ment; the  numberless  telephone  calls 
where  only  one  should  do;  the  endless 
round  of  meetings  and  conferences  that 
produce  nothing;  the  volumes  of  infor- 
mation and  reams  of  paperwork  that 
hinder  Instead  of  help. 

I  could  cite  many  examples — including 
the  Federal  agency  which  designated  a 
different  official  to  consult  a  local  govern- 
ment agency  on  five  successive  occasions 
on  the  same  subject  without  a  single  one 
of  those  officials  having  been  briefed  on 
the  community's  problem  or  given  the 
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community's  prM>oflal  in  tidvance.  A  com- 
plete waste  of  time  for  all  concerned.  And 
our  colleagues  could  cite  many  more  such 
experiences. 

Some  of  thes^  problems,  of  course,  are 
not  sid>ject  to  leirlslatlve  correction.  They 
require  more  careful  administrative 
supervision.  But  the  more  fundamental 
deficiencies  mu«t  be  attacked  through  a 
combination  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative regulation. 

In  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on  the 
overall  problem;  and  help  make  it  more 
manageable,  I  have  put  together  a  pack- 
age of  legislatidn  which  I  have  termed 
the  "more  for  your  money  program," 
composed  of  bills  I  have  authored  myself 
and  others  I  hajve  cosponsored  with  col- 
leagues. The  package  is  designed  to  meet 
the  following  needs: 

To  secure  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing review  o  t  the  structure  and  oper- 
ations of  the  ej^ecutive  branch,  we  need 
a  permanent  cdmmission  of  expert  offi- 
cials represent!  ig  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch.  an<  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, togethe:'  with  private  citizens, 
patterned  aftei  the  old  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

We  need  a  sin  lilar  body  to  find  ways  of 
utilizing  more  effectively  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  most  up-to-date  tech- 
niques of  systems  analysis  and  manage- 
ment planning  and  control  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

To  take  the  vi  ;ry  first  steps  in  control- 
ling costs  and  (jvaluating  programs,  we 
need  legislation  to  force  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  conform  to  the 
1956  congressional  mandate  that  GAO- 
approved  cost  accounting  systems  be 
installed. 

To  simplify  program  requirements,  to 
permit  the  packaging  of  programs  to 
meet  individual  community  needs,  and 
to  encourage  greater  creativity  and  effec- 
tiveness in  usinj  Federal  assistance,  we 
need  to  pass  the  Joint  Funding  Simplifi- 
cation Act. 

To  allow  Concress  to  make  a  more  ra- 
tional determination  of  spending  priori- 
ties, we  should  r  rovide  a  means  of  trans- 
ferring funds  f r  )m  less  important  budg- 
etary items  to  higher  priority  programs. 

To  reduce  Federal  delay,  indecision, 
and  the  restrictions  of  the  categorical 
grant  system,  arid  to  encourage  greater 
State  and  local  responsibility  in  meeting 
their  own  need>,  we  should  institute  a 
system  of  revenue  sharing  with  lump- 
sum appropriat  ons  going  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  priority  purposes 
but  subject  to  n  linimum  Federal  limita- 
tions. 

Finally,  Congi  ess  must  reform  itself  by 
enacting  the  long-delayed  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  which  could  greatly 
streamline  anc  modernize  our  own 
rather  creaky  ai  paratus. 

The  Program  Information  Act  pro- 
posed by  our  cjlleague  from  Delaware 
will  make  a  sizjible  contribution  toward 
accompUshing  Eiany  of  these  important 
objectives. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  join  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  for  taking  this  special  order 


today  to  explain 


(the  Government  stream- 


lining procedures  that  would  be  insti- 


tuted under  the  provisions  of  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act  and  the  Executive 
Reorganization  and  Management  Im- 
provement Act. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  as  a 
cosponsor  of  these  measures,  H.R.  338 
and  H.R.  340. 

I  am  sure  that  President-elect  Nixon 
wishes  these  two  bills  already  had  been 
enacted.  If  so,  how  much  more  simplified 
would  be  his  task  of  surveying  our  vast 
and  complex  Government  machinery  to 
determine  what  should  be  retained  and 
what  should  be  altered. 

For  that  matter,  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  welcome  a  catalog  describ- 
ing the  purpose  of  Federal  programs,  who 
administers  them,  application  procedures 
and  other  data  such  as  that  contem- 
plated in  the  Program  Information  Act. 

These  programs  have  proliferated  so 
rapidly  that  none  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
let  alone  in  the  general  public,  can  keep 
up  with  them  or  the  changes. 

Many  of  us  have  contended  that  we 
must  establish  a  system  of  priorities  to 
bring  about  better  effectiveness  in  Gov- 
ernment programs.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Management  Improvement  Act 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Govern- 
ment Management  and  Organization. 

It  would  tell  us  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are  going  with  these  pro- 
grams. 

So  again  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  for  his  leadership  in  try- 
ing to  eliminate  confusion  and  overlap- 
ping and  to  enhance  understanding  and 
effectiveness  in  Government  efforts  to 
achieve  a  wide  variety  of  objectives. 

I  hope  that  his  efforts  are  rewarded  by 
prompt  hearings  and  legislative  action  to 
enact  these  measures  into  law. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  join  my  distingtiished 
colleague  from  Delaware  in  sponsoring 
these  two  bills.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act  was  not  estab- 
lished a  niunber  of  years  ago.  Over  the 
past  few  years  a  maze  of  Federal  pro- 
grams has  developed.  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  what  programs 
are  relevant  to  what  projects.  No  one 
anywhere  knows  exactly  how  many  Fed- 
eral programs  there  are.  There  is  no 
central  repository  where  meaningful  in- 
formation on  current  operating  pro- 
grams can  be  found.  This,  despite  the 
fact,  we  are  spending  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion on  these  programs.  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  have  available  to  them  the 
sufficient  information  to  allow  them  to 
effectively  determine  the  desirability  or 
need  for  new  programs  which  may  be 
proposed. 

Even  the  executive  branch  does  not 
have  all  of  the  information  on  all  of  the 
programs  to  permit  it  to  properly  evalu- 
ate their  effectiveness,  to  see  if  they 
overlap  or  if  there  is  duplication. 

Those  who  wish  to  benefit  from  the 
programs  find  it  necessary  to  engage  ex- 
pensive consultants  to  find  out  what 
programs  they  qualify  for  and  how  they 
can  benefit  from  those  programs.  This 
catalog  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  all  parts  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 


tive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. More  importantly.  It  will  greatly 
simplify  matters  for  local  governments 
and  others  who  are  making  application 
under  the  various  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

With  respect  to  H.R.  340,  I  have  long 
advocated  a  new  Hoover  Commission.  It 
is  merely  good  business  judgment  to  uti- 
lize the  services  of  an  outside  group  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  procedures  cur- 
rently being  used  in  any  organization. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Government  where  the 
"stockholders"  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  day  to  day  operation  of  their  "cor- 
poration." This  bill  does  not  visualize 
any  sweeping  redirection  for  various 
Federal  programs  or  even  the  abolition 
of  any  large  number  of  the  programs.  It 
is  designed  to  evaluate  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  these  programs,  thus  per- 
mitting both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
these  programs  on  a  rational  basis.  I 
think  it  is  significant  too,  that  we  are 
discussing  these  bills  at  the  same  time, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  interrelated  and 
the  results  of  the  Program  Information 
Act  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  personnel 
of  the  new  Hoover  Commission. 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  Congressman 
Roth,  of  Delaware,  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  Program  Information  Act  and  the 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act.  Hopefully,  this 
will  be  the  start  of  a  movement  in  the 
91st  Congress  to  consolidate  and  sim- 
plify the  many  Federal  grants-in-aid 
programs  now  in  existence.  The  first  step, 
of  course,  in  bringing  order  to  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  Federal  programs  i.s 
to  identify  them  so  that  the  potential 
beneficiaries  can  take  advantage  of  the 
programs.  As  a  recent  member  of  a  State 
legislature,  I  know  from  first-hand  ex- 
perience the  confusion  caused  by  the 
inability  of  those  at  the  Stajte  and  local 
level  to  identify  the  programs.  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  many  departments 
have  hired  people  who  do  nothing  but 
keep  track  of  Federal  programs  so  that 
the  people  of  our  State  do  not  lose  the 
benefits  of  their  tax  dollar. 

Likewise  the  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Management  Improvement  Act 
would  allow  us  to  begin  a  study  of  the 
executive  agencies  and  start  planning  for 
a  modernization  and  consolidation  of 
them.  Through  this  mechanism  we  may 
be  able  to  give  an  infusion  to  our  fed- 
eral system  and  give  back  to  local  and 
State  government  the  responsibility  for 
setting  their  own  priorities  without  con- 
stant direction  from  Washington  on  all 
details. 

I  think  Congressman  Roth  should  be 
commended  for  the  time  and  effort  spent 
on  one  of  our  most  important  areas  of 
concern  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  RoTH)  and  others,  in  supporting 
the  Program  Information  Act,  and  the 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth; 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field.  He  has 
portrayed  vividly  the  need  for  such  legis- 
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latlon,  and  the  groundswell  of  congres- 
sional support  illustrates  well  the  time- 
lines/t  of  his  appeal. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
I  was  a  sponsor  of  both  bills,  and  in 
hopes  of  their  early  consideration  and 
passage  by  this  Congress,  I  reintroduced 
them  this  month.  I  consider  both  bills 
"must"  legislation,  and  urge  that  hear- 
ings on  them  be  held  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  background  of  activity  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  when  122  Con- 
gressmen introduced  the  Program  In- 
formation Act,  and  131  Congressmen  in- 
troduced the  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Management  Improvement  Act,  cer- 
tainly shows  a  broad  base  of  support 
for  this  legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  these  figures  are  now  being  sur- 
passed in  the  91st  Congress.  With  this 
interest  being  shown  in  Government  re- 
form, I  think  the  bills  should  be  heard 
and  Eicted  on  with  all  necessary  speed. 

PSOCRAM    INFORMATION    ACT 

The  Program  Information  Act  would 
require  the  President  to  publish  a  com- 
prehensive compendium  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  yearly,  and  to  up- 
date the  compendlimi  monthly.  Annual 
recommendations  on  simplifying  and 
consolidating  program  guidelines  and 
access  requirements  are  also  required  of 
the  President.  The  study  would  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
presented  by  the  President  to  Congress 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  bring  about 
a  number  of  benefits.  It  would  give  Con- 
gress a  meaningful  tool  to  use  in  de- 
termining the  worth  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs  already  in  operation.  Such 
a  tool  Is  of  vital  necessity  in  allocating 
priorities  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  also  give  us  a  good  guideline  for 
use  in  assessing  the  value  of  future 
programs. 

A  common  request  that  I  receive  from 
people  throughout  my  district  is  for  in- 
formation on  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams that  may  be  of  some  help  of  them. 
The  answer  to  that  question  often  re- 
quires a  long  and  tedious  search,  and 
one  can  never  be  sure  that  he  has  cov- 
ered the  entire  field,  simply  because 
there  are  so  many  programs  available. 
We  have  needed  a  single  concise  and  in- 
dexed catalogue  of  programs  of  Federal 
assistance.  Until  the  Roth  study  was 
published,  none  was  available.  Passage 
of  the  Program  Information  Act  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  people  seeking 
more  knowledge  about  our  governmental 
assistance  programs. 

EXECUTIVE    REORGANIZATION    AND    MANAGEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

The  second  bill  that  I  want  to  discuss, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation and  Management  Improvement 
Act.  In  effect,  this  bill  would  create  a 
new  Hoover- type  Commission  to  sift 
through  more  than  one  thousand  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  involving  expenditures 
of  more  than  $20  billion.  It  was  my 
thought  last  session  when  I  introduced 
this  bill — and  I  have  not  changed  my 
thinking — that  there  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable duplication  and  overlapping  of 
Federal  functions.  It  is  not  only  virtually 
Impossible  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  keep  abreast  of  new  programs 


and  pi'ogram  changes,  but  even  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  are  not  fully 
aware  of'  competing  activities. 

For  example,  according  to  my  latest 
count,  there  are  56  water  conservation 
and  control  programs  in  seven  different 
executive  departments  and  agencies. 
There  are  470  programs  of  an  educational 
nature  in  20  different  jurisdictions; 
69  manpower  training  and  vocational 
education  programs  in  eight  agencies; 
112  programs  related  to  helping  the  poor; 
and  43  programs  involving  child  health. 
There  are  74  economic  and  business  de- 
velopment programs  spread  among  10 
separate  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  seeking  whole- 
sale elimination  of  programs  by  intro- 
duction of  this  bill.  However,  I  am  look- 
ing toward  consolidation  and  coordina- 
tion of  duplicating  functions,  with  a  huge 
potential  saving.  Recommendations  of 
the  earlier  Hoover  Commissions,  even 
though  they  were  never  fully  imple- 
mented, brought  substantial  savings  and 
streamlining  to  the  Federal  Government 
structure.  The  tremendous  growth  of 
Government  in  recent  years  calls  for  a 
new  look. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  evidenced  a 
deep  desire  to  cut  the  costs  of  our  huge 
Federal  Establishment.  For  some  time, 
Congress  has  been  discussing,  and  acting 
upon,  proposals  for  revenue  sharing, 
block  grants,  and  the  whole  field  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations.  The  new  budget  for 
fiscal  1970  again  brings  these  issues  into 
sharp  focus.  But  we  cannot  sensibly  dis- 
cuss these  matters  until  we  find  out  what 
the  facts  are.  I  feel  certain  that  the  new 
Administration  will  want  an  immediate 
and  in-depth  consideration  of  these  prob- 
lems. Passage  of  these  two  bills  would 
be  a  good  beginning. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional support  is  in  evidence,  and  the 
public  response  to  these  bills  has  been 
overwhelming.  We  now  need  immediate 
hearings  on  the  bills.  The  91st  Congress 
will  be  off  to  a  record  of  outstanding 
progress  with  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  swift  consideration  of  both 
the  Program  Information  Act  and  the 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware.  I  am  honored  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation and  Management  Improvement 
Act.  which  I  believe  is  long-overdue  leg- 
islation to  carry  out  an  important  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress. 

The  tremendous  expansion  and  num- 
ber of  Federal  assistance  programs  in 
recent  years  has  created  duplication  of 
effort.  The  findings  of  wasteful  duplica- 
tion is  based  on  a  documented  study  of 
over  1,000  existing  programs.  Today's  de- 
mand on  our  Nation's  financial  resources 
are  unparalleled.  Careful  study  and  eval- 
uation of  Federal  programs  to  establish 
priorities  and  to  improve  effectiveness 
and  economical  administration  is  clearly 
in  the  public  interest. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  bipartisan 
Commission  to  determine  program  effec- 
tiveness by  modern  system  analysis  and 
modem  management  techniques.  Elimi- 
nation and  consolidation  of  overlapping 
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programs  is  one  purpose  of  the  Conunls- 
sion's  study.  Importantly,  the  Commis- 
sion would  evaluate  the  effect  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  on  the  interrela- 
tionship of  State  and  local  governments 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  upon 
the  private  sector.  An  additional  objec- 
tive is  to  reduce  expenditures  to  the  low- 
est amount,  consistent  with  effective  per- 
formance. 

The  objectives  of  this  legislation — to 
obtain  a  better  return  on  our  money 
spent,  better  solve  our  national  problems, 
and  better  help  our  localities — are  ad- 
mirable. It  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  be  vigilant  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payer. I  believe  this  is  sound  legislation 
and  a  long  needed  step  toward  efficiency 
and  economy  in  Government. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  cospon.sor,  and  speak  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  two  bills  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  iMr.  Roth>. 

MANAGEMENT    IMPROVEMENT    STUDT 

The  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Management  Improvement  Act  is  essen- 
tial legislation  for  this  Congress.  Calling 
for  a  comprehensive  Government-_widc 
study  of  programs  and  procedures,  this 
bill  would  establish  a  Commission  to  vm- 
dertake  the  task  using  modern  manage- 
ment analysis  and  technique. 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission 
would  provide  the  Congress  with  inde- 
pendent views  on  restructuring  our  gov- 
ernment for  the  challenge  of  the  decades 
ahead.  Congress  today,  as  we  know,  is 
overly  dependent  upon  the  executive 
branch  for  analysis  of  this  nature.  With- 
out independent  resources  for  exhaustive 
study,  the  Congress  can  only  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  simply  react  to  major  execu- 
tive reorganization  plans.  With  the  en- 
visioned Commission  analysis,  the  Con- 
gress could  independently  proceed  with 
meaningful  legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove efficiency,  and  establish  priorities, 
within  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

PROGRAM     INFORMATION     ACT 

The  second  bill  we  cosponsor  today 
provides  for  annual  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  a  catalog  of  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  programs,  together  with  a  report  of 
measures  taken  by  the  President  to  sim- 
plify the  various  application  forms  and 
guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  mayor,  every  city 
councilman,  every  coimty  commissioner 
knows  the  staggering  job  it  is  to  apply  for 
a  Federal  assistance  prc^ram  that  the 
taxpayers  of  his  constituency  have  al- 
ready paid  for  through  their  taxes. 

Federal  guidelines  are,  to  the  minds  of 
many.  Federal  obstacles  impossible  to 
overcome  without  expert  assistance  un- 
available locally.  Thus  the  purpose  of 
a  program  is  often  frustrated  by  its  ad- 
ministration  or  overadministration. 

Further,  no  single  local  or  State  offi- 
cial could  hope  to  have  at  his  finsertips 
a  comprehensive  tabulation  of  Federal 
programs  which  are  supposedly  available 
for  his  benefit.  Assistance  to  education 
alone  is  fragmented  into  at  least  470 
different  programs,  administered  by  at 
least  20  different  Federal  agencies  and 
departments.  There  may  be  more,  but 
470  is  the  number  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Roth)  and  his  staff,  on 
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of  Federal  expendl- 
^t  the  Congress  enact 
''ederal  savings  result. 


tbelr  own  initiative,  assembled  last  year 
to  make  the  point. 

This  bill  simply  calls  for  an  updated 
compilation  of  aU  Federal  assistance 
programs.  No  doubt  such  a  catalog 
would  increase  pMblic  awareness  of  al- 
most certain  duplication  in  the  Federal 
effort,  by  plnpoiniing  such  duplication. 

The  catalog  wo\lld  provide  a  basis  for 
study  and  analysis!  by  the  Congress.  Fed- 
eral priorities  woiild  be  more  obvious, 
both  to  the  Presicfent  and  the  Congress. 
In  short,  this  pulHlcation  would  be  cer- 
tain to  ultimately  save  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fr(jm  1789  through  1860. 
inclusive,  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States  spent  a  grand  total  of 
$1,731,000,000.  Today,  this  sum  is  ex- 
pended in  a  mere  78  hours  by  that  same 
Federal  Govemiient.  Times  have 
changed. 

The  very  burdei 
tures  demands  th^ 
this  legislation.  If 
it  will  have  been  Worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  DELXiENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  those  of  us  who  try 
to  assiit  our  consljituents  and  our  State 
and  local  governmfents  in  their  attempts 
to  receive  assistailce  and  services  from 
Federal  agencies  U)  become  confused  and 
frustrated  by  the  labyrinth  of  agencies, 
and  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  correlate 
the  needs  of  the  constituent  and  the  pro- 
grams available,    i 

The  rapid  expaiision  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  h4s  resulted  in  a  pyr- 
amiding and  duplication  of  programs, 
leading  to  waste,  (confusion,  and  ineffi- 
ciency to  the  point  that  the  barriers 
imposed  before  the  public  have  deterred 
many  individuals  jfrom  Involving  them- 
selves and  many  mstitutions  from  par- 
ticipating. 

In  the  last  decade  new  management 
and  organizational  techniques  have  been 
developed  and  employed  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  private  sector.  The  success 
of  the  techniques  u  tillzed  by  corporations 
and  other  large  ini  ititutions  whose  budg- 
ets are  large,  but  :iot  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Federal  budget ,  appears  to  have  been 
lost  on  those  asencies.  commissions, 
boards,  and  other  bodies  responsible  for 
carrying  out  Fedei  al  programs. 

H.R.  340  would  (stablish  a  commission 
which  would  consider  those  problems 
that  have  grown  \»ith  the  unprecedented 
expansion  of  procrams  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  cparacterized  by  inade- 
quate coordination,  jurisdictional  over- 
lapping and  a  failixre  to  develop  consist- 
ent and  nonduplicitive  objectives. 

I  need  not  stress  for  my  colleagues 
the  nature  and  exjent  of  these  problems. 
I  do  believe  thai  these  problems  are 
paralyzing  the  enectiveness  of  our  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  functioning 
of  the  executive  qranch  in  general.  Be- 
fore we  consider  edttending  existing  pro- 
grams or  legislating  new  ones,  I  believe 
it  to  be  imperative  that  hearings  be  held 
to  determine  the  merits  of  establishing 
the  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of 
Government  Management  and  Organi- 
zation. 

I  would  like  to  qompliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  for  his  painstaking 


research  which  let 
HJl.  340. 


to  the  introduction  of 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  My  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Roth  > ,  and  his  staff  are  to  be  commend- 
ed on  their  gigantic  research  effort  to 
provide  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic with  a  truly  comprehensive  current 
guide  and  description  of  all  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
with  the  rapid  growth  and  complexity  of 
Federal  progrsuns,  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  much  overlapping  and  duplication 
exists  in  the  "arlous  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  comprehensive  guide  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  will  help  us  in  cutting 
Federal  redtape  and  in  reducing  the 
heavy  cost  of  administering  the  programs 
of  Federal  assistance. 

We  have  an  obligation  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  the  right  to  know 
how  tax  dollars  are  being  spent  and  we 
must  insure  the  wisest  use  and  greatest 
service  possible  of  tax  dollars. 

Presently  the  potential  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs  have  no  hope  of  finding 
out  whether  Federal  aid  is  available, 
whether  they  qualify,  and  how  to  go 
about  applying  for  such  assistance.  Their 
only  recourse  is  the  employment  of  a 
consultant  or  through  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
to  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  for  the  tremen- 
dous effort  he  has  put  behind  spearhead- 
ing this  effort  to  achieve  a  Hoover- type 
Commission  that  would  study  ways  to 
streamline  Federal  aid  programs  so  as  to 
give  more  flexibility  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  give  us  all  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  serv- 
ices our  Federal  Government  is  provid- 
ing. 

Bill  Roth  has  correctly  realized  that 
people  want  a  voice  in  what  goes  on  and 
that  the  ability  of  the  Government  of 
the  1970's  to  function  efficiently  will  de- 
pend upon  our  making  it  a  more  flexible, 
decentralized,  responsive  system. 

The  work  that  Bill  Roth  has  done  to 
achieve  this  deserves  our  thanks  and  our 
support.  I  hope  that  we  shall  see  action 
on  this  kind  of  legislation  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  to 
add  my  remarks  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  cosponsoring  two  inter- 
related pieces  of  legislation  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
urgency. 

The  Program  Information  Act,  which 
in  my  estimation  should  have  been  en- 
acted long  ago,  would  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  have  published  annually,  and 
updated  monthly,  a  complete  catalog  of 
all  Federal  assistance  programs.  It  is 
virtually  beyond  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  called  upon  annually  to 
appropriate  almost  $200  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  when  not  one  individual, 
agency,  commission,  committee,  or  what- 
ever knows  how  many  Federal  programs 
are  actually  in  existence.  Because  of 
this,  the  loss  of  potential  benefits  to  the 
public  is  inestimable,  not  to  mention  the 


imponderable  task  of  securing  mean- 
ingful information  about  Federal  pro- 
grams which  all  too  often  ends  in  a 
maze  of  redtape  and  frustration.  In  ad- 
dition, I  believe  the  many  long  months  of 
research  which  promulgated  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  effectively 
document  the  vast  amoimts  of  waste  of 
financial  and  manpower  resources  re- 
sulting from  the  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  essentially  similar  programs. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Management  Improvement  Act,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  Federal  organization  and 
programs  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  Interrelationships  among  all  levels 
of  Government.  Not  only  would  such  a 
Commission  be  called  upon  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  restructuring,  de- 
centralization, and  priorities,  but  it 
would  establish  standard.  Government- 
wide  criteria,  systems,  and  procedures  to 
assist  Congress  in  determining,  in  light 
of  national  needs  and  goals,  the  priority 
that  should  be  assigned  to  all  Federal 
programs  and  activities.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  pressing  a  task  than  to  provide 
Congress  with  the  means  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  and  to  establish  realistic,  rela- 
tive priorities  within  the  limits  of  the 
Nation's  available  resources  and  current 
capabilities. 

It  is  equally  essential  there  must  be  an 
in-depth  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
interrelationship  of  Federal  programs 
and  activities  with  State  and  local  efforts 
with  a  view  to  preserving  and  strength- 
ening our  decentralized  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  well  established  that  State 
and  local  taxes  are  increasing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  Federal  taxes  which 
clearly  indicates  the  necessity  to  vastly 
improve  coordination  of  program  efforts, 
redefine  relative  responsibilities,  and 
seek  imaginative  new  methods  of  financ- 
ing governmental  programs  and  activi- 
ties at  all  levels.  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, both  in  their  administration  and 
financing,  must  be  simplified  so  as  to 
assure  the  optimum  results  from  every 
dollar  spent  as  the  alternative  to  unco- 
ordinated program  expansion  financed 
by  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anxious  to  lend  my 
efforts  to  those  of  my  colleagues  co- 
sponsoring  these  bills  in  seeking  the  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  legislation  at  an 
early  date.  I  am  firmly  convinced  our 
taxpaying  constituencies  are  deserving 
of  nothing  less  than  our  dedicated  and 
concerted  efforts  to  allay  the  prospects 
of  prohibitive  taxation. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Program  Informa- 
tion Act  which  directs  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  annually  a  catalog 
of  Federal  assistance  programs  together 
with  a  report  detailing  the  measures 
taken  by  the  President  to  simplify  the 
various  application  forms  and  guidelines 
and  consolidate  them.  This  catalog  would 
include  a  description  of  the  program,  the 
administering  office,  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements, funding  information,  ap- 
plication prerequisites,  Washington  and 
regional  contacts,  mechanics  of  applica- 
tion, and  related  programs.  All  this  in- 
formation would  be  extremely  valuable 
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to  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  especially  to  the  public.  With  this 
catalog,  a  potential  beneficiary  could  de- 
termine whether  particular  assistance 
or  support  sought  might  be  available  to 
him  to  use  for  the  purposes  he  wishes. 

The  act  would  require  that  the  catalog 
be  updated  monthly  to  reflect  program 
termination,  consolidation,  expansion  or 
reorganization,  and  changes  in  Govern- 
ment organization.  The  monthly  revi- 
sions would  provide  current  funding  in- 
formation and  other  information  of  di- 
rect, immediate  relevance  to  potential 
beneficiaries. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be 
designated  as  the  sole  agency  to  which 
the  President's  authority  under  the  act 
may  be  delegated  and  section  10  of  the 
act  specifies  that  the  catalog  required 
under  the  act  shall  be  the  only  such  cata- 
log published  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "except  as  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  President."  The  function  of  operat- 
ing the  Federal  information  system  and 
preparing  the  Government-wide  pro- 
gram catalog  is  transferred  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

This  bill  would  be  especially  helpful  in 
eliminating  the  present  confusion  we 
now  have  in  the  area  of  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Program 
Information  Act  and  the  Executive  Re- 
organization and  Management  Improve- 
ment Act  as  they  have  been  reintroduced 
into  the  Congress  today  by  our  respected 
colleague.  Congressman  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

The  administrative  overlapping  and 
confusion  within  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy is  like  the  morning  traffic  jam — 
both  have  become  facts  of  American  life 
and  both  are  the  brimt  of  disgruntled 
American  himior.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  realize  that  the  situa- 
tion within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
not  in  reality  hximorous  and  that  things 
need  not  be  as  they  are.  In  fact,  the  pres- 
ent situation  within  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy stands  as  a  potential  threat 
to  the  very  institutions  of  representative 
government  upon  which  this  Nation  has 
been  built. 

It  is  the  bureaucracy  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  effecting  the  decisions 
of  our  representative  institutions.  Rep- 
resentative government  can,  therefore, 
be  no  better  than  the  mechanisms  by 
which  decisions  made  by  this  body  are 
transformed  into  effective  action. 

The  Congress  can  legislate  in  the  vital 
areas  of  social  concern  such  as  housing, 
civil  rights,  and  employment  opportu- 
nity. It  can  as  well  deal  with  air  and 
water  pollution,  tax  reform,  and  changes 
in  the  electoral  process.  But  all  this  will 
come  to  naught  if  the  administrative 
arm  of  our  Government  is  unable  to  ef- 
fectively execute  these  decisions  on  the 
practical  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  of  those  of 
us  in  this  body  have  grown  up  imder  the 
reality  of  a  large  Federal  bureaucracy 
with  all  of  its  weaknesses.  But  we  must 
not  let  the  fact  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  that  situation  numb  us  into  doing 
nothing  about  it.  I  therefore  urge  the 


Congreas  to  give  these  measures  as  re- 
introduced by  Congressman  Roth  today 
the  urgent  and  serious  consideration 
which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  sponsoring  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act  and  Executive 
Reorganization  and  Management  Im- 
provement Act  legislation  introduced  to- 
day under  the  leadership  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth).  I  further  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  successful  efforts  in  seeking 
and  obtaining  wide  support  for  his  pro- 
posals to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  post-World  War  II  proliferation 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  has 
made  it  necessary  for  Congress,  and  the 
American  public,  to  have  a  stricter  ac- 
counting for  all  information  relating  to 
Federal  programs.  It  is  likewise  impera- 
tive that  such  information  be  made 
available  in  catalog  form  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  order  to  enable 
the  making  of  recommendations  for 
simplifying  and  consolidating  programs, 
guidelines,  and  access  requirements. 
This  is  the  basic  thrust  of  the  Program 
Information  Act  which  we  introduce 
today. 

The  Program  Information  Act  author- 
izes and  directs  the  President  to  transmit 
to  Congress,  during  the  first  days  of  each 
regular  session,  a  catalog  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  simplifying  and  consoli- 
dating such  programs.  This  legislation 
also  requires  that  the  catalog  be  updated 
monthly  and  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  be  designated  as  the  sole  agency 
to  which  the  President  may  delegate  his 
authority  for  the  cataloging  and  updat- 
ing of  Federal  program  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  neces- 
sity and  desirability  of  such  a  Federal 
information  system  is  apparent.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  can  well  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  such  a  catalog  system  in 
effecting  meaningful  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  as  well  as  improv- 
ing program  effectiveness.  Indeed,  my 
interest  in  seeing  that  Congress  acts 
with  full  knowledge  in  the  area  of  gov- 
ernmental reorganization  and  program 
improvement  explains  my  support  of  the 
companion  bill — also  introduced  today — 
the  Executive  Reorganization  and  Man- 
agement Improvement  Act. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  revitalized 
version  of  the  Hoover  Commission  of  the 
1950's  to  comprehensively  study  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  make  recommendations  for  opera- 
tional reforms.  The  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  differs  from  the 
original  Hoover  Commission  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  First,  interrelation- 
ships of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental activities  would  be  examined 
in  greater  detail,  with  particular  atten- 
tion being  given  to  preser^'ing  and 
strengthening  the  decentralization  of 
government.  Second,  special  emphasis 
would  be  given  to  the  marshaling  of 
Federal  resources  to  meet  critical  prob- 
lems on  a  systematic  basis,  that  is,  the 
setting  of  priorities  to  be  considered  in 


improving  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
and  support  both  measures  introduced 
today  and  urge  their  immediate  consid- 
eration in  order  to  insure  that  the  new 
administration,  and  this  new  91st  Con- 
gress, may  fully  meet  their  ever-widen- 
ing respKjnsibilities  at  a  most  crucial 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
deed indebted  to  our  colleague  from  Del- 
aware <Mr.  Roth)  for  imdertaking  the 
monumental  task  last  year  of  trying  to 
make  up  a  complete  list  of  Federal  aid 
programs.  His  study  sharply  pointed  up 
what  he  has  accurately  called  an  •infor- 
mation crisis"  on  what  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  are  available  at  any  given 
time.  His  documentation  of  over  1,091  op- 
erating programs  has  already  been  of  in- 
valuable assistance  to  his  colleagues,  but 
more  important,  prompted  many  of  us, 
including  myself,  to  join  him  in  spon- 
soring a  Program  Information  Act  which 
would  direct  the  President  to  provide 
Congress  annually,  with  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  together 
with  a  report  detailing  the  measures 
taken  by  the  President  to  simplify  the 
various  applications  forms  and  guide- 
lines and  consolidate  them. 

The  lack  of  adequate  information  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral programs  should  be  quite  apparent 
to  all  Members  when  their  constituent 
school  boards,  colleges,  city  and  county 
governments,  and  private  concerns  turn 
to  them  for  help  in  receiving  Federal  aid. 
This  lack  of  information  is  only  com- 
pounded by  the  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  programs,  which  is  not  only 
frustrating  but  costly  at  a  time  when  our 
fiscal  and  urban  crises  should  force  us  to 
cut  unnecessary  government  spending 
and  reevaluate  our  national  priorities. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
Roth)  again  today  in  cosponsoring  the 
Program  Infonnation  Act.  and  to  urge 
immediate  congressional  action,  lor  the 
time  and  money  saved  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  program  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  those  concerned  about 
governmental  efficiency  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  4  years  I  have 
been  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Hoover  Commission  to  make  a  thor- 
ough suney  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  activities  and  to  recommend  con- 
solidations and  eliminations  where  nec- 
essaiy  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
and  overlap  which  now  exists.  I  V(.as 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
IDelaware  *Mr.  Roth)  in  Eponsoring  ad- 
ditional legislation  in  the  summer  of  1968 
to  further  emphasize  the  need  for  a  com- 
mission, outside  of  Congress,  to  review 
both  existing  and  proposed  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  to  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  expenditures  they  involve 
can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  their 
benefits,  as  well  as  to  evaluate  them  all 
in  terms  of  their  relative  priorities. 

The  need  for  a  commission  to  study 
and  propose  improvements  In  the  exist- 
ing system  of  Federal  program  adminis- 
tration is  even  greater  now,  particularly 
from  the  viewpoint  of  strengthening  our 
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decentralized  ssrsiem  of  gOTeminent.  We 
must  exercise  a  determination  to  strike 
the  balance  between  what  U  doable  and 
what  is  deslrabla  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth  )  again  today  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  Commission  for  the 
Improvement  of  Government  Manage- 
ment and  Organization,  and  I  strongly 
urge  immediate  congressional  action  to 
allow,  for  the  flr^t  time  in  a  long  while, 
a  serious  examination  of  Federal,  or  na- 
tional, priorities.  : 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Itlr.  Speaker,  it  was  only 
several  days  ago  I  received  from  a  con- 
stituent a  letter  which  began: 

Th«  County  Cafnmlssloners  have  asked 
that  I  get  inlorm^lon  relative  to  any  Fed- 
eral grants  or  matching  fund  plans  whlcb 
might  be  available  for  the  enlargement  and 
Improvement  ol  out  vehicular  safety  program 
as  well  as  other  refeted  safety  programs. 

As  all  of  you  know,  this  letter  is  written 
with  a  request  net  unlike  the  himdreds 
we  receive  during}  a  year  from  individual 
constituents,  local  governments,  and  or- 
ganizations. What  may  appear  on  the 
surfaQt.as  a  simjple  request  can  some- 
times result  in  hjours  of  inquiry  on  our 
part  or  a  member  of  our  staffs. 

So  simple  an  example  as  this  gives  me 
one  reason  for  cc^sponsoring  and  enthu- 
siastically suppt)rting  legislation  to 
create  a  catalog  I  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  as  dirifcted  by  the  proposed 
Program  Inf orma  tion  Act.  But,  the  more 
substantive  reason  lies  within  the  pur- 
pose of  the  propjsal  to  better  acquaint 
and  assist  individuals,  our  local  ofBcials. 
and  State  and  ccunty  agencies  who  can 
be  given  a  better  opportunity  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  our  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

Adequate  inf  or  nation  through  such  a 
system  can  eliminate  conflicting  infor- 
mation. out-of-d£  te  infoiTnation  and  the 
overlapping  of  lil:e  or  similar  programs 
being  administered  by  more  than  one 
Federal  department  or  agency.  We  need 
so  desperately  to  continue  to  take  steps 
leading  to  econoiiy  within  this  complex 
and  comprehensi'  e  Federal  Government. 
I  am  certain  the  ;ost  factor  even  beyond 
the  Federal  Government  resulting  from 
those  seeking  assistance  is  an  astonish- 
ing figure.  This  is  apparent  from  reading 
the  remarks  of  ((ur  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  (Delaware  'Mr.  Roth), 
in  the  CoNGREsskoN.^L  Record,  volume 
114,  part  14,  page  18605. 

What  Federal  assistance  is  available? 
How  can  we  best!  help  our  congressional 
districts  and  our  constituents?  Further- 
more, how  can  wa  best  help  ourselves  and 
other  governmental  officials  in  compre- 
hending and  realizing  the  potentiality  of 
assistance  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? How  affectively  are  our  tax 
dollars  being  usea? 

I  believe  we  have  the  answer  in  the 
proposed  Progran^  Information  Act. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  wlith  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  in 
cosponsoring  a  bju  making  available  to 
public  a  comprehensive 
catalog  of  Fedenl  assistance  programs. 

As  the  gentlemfm  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
In  his  extensive  study 
Is  extremely  dlfiQcult,  if 


Roth)  found  out 
on  the  subject,  it 


not  impostdble,  for  anyone  to  locate  all 
the  operating  programs  which  might  be 
of  assistance. 

The  Program  Information  Act  pro- 
poses that  the  President  transmit  each 
session  of  Congress  a  current  catalog  of 
all  available  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  catalog  would  identify  and  de- 
scribe each  program,  state  the  level  of 
funding,  and  set  forth  the  costs.  It  would 
also  list  the  names  ol  appropriate  offi- 
cials to  contact,  describe  the  qualifica- 
tions and  mechanics  of  E4)pllcatlon,  and 
identify  all  related  programs. 

This  information  would  serve  as  a 
valuable  tool  to  weigh  the  relative  merits 
of  each  Federal  assistance  program.  To 
the  taxpayer,  who  spends  approximately 
$20  billion  a  year  for  Federal  assistance 
funds,  this  comprehensive  catalog  would 
serve  as  a  window  to  view  how  and  where 
Federal  assistance  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent. 

States,  local  governments,  and  com- 
munities would  also  benefit.  For  the  first 
time  all  Federal  assistance  resources 
could  be  tapped  and  effectively  used  to 
benefit  the  public. 

Lack  of  communication  between  ad- 
ministering agencies  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  a  major  problem  in 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  grass 
roots  level. 

The  Federal  catalog  of  assistance  pro- 
grams would  help  eliminate  this  "com- 
munications gap"  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  goverimients. 

For  the  first  time  Congress  would  have 
a  total  pictiire  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Fimding  and  effectiveness  could 
be  evaluated.  Duplication  and  waste 
could  be  eliminated.  Long-range  plan- 
ning would  be  possible  and  available  re- 
sources could  be  tailored  to  specific 
needs.  The  people  would  be  able  to  get 
the  most  out  of  their  tax  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  missing 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  a  compre- 
hensive guide  to  the  programs  we  fimd. 
The  Program  Information  Act  provides 
us  with  this  guide  so  essential  for  us  to 
accomplish  the  task  of  effective  and  effi- 
cient government.  Only  with  a  complete 
picture  can  the  Congress  effectively 
analyze  and  evaluate. 

To  make  the  most  use  of  our  resources 
and  best  provide  for  the  Federal  assist- 
ance needs  of  the  American  people,  I 
heartily  endorse  the  speedy  passage  of 
the  Program  Information  Act  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  introducing  the 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act.  The  need  for 
such  a  Commission  to  review  the  orga- 
nization, costs,  and  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  worked  with  the  present  sys- 
tems. 

There  has  been  unprecedented  expan- 
sion of  Federal  assistance  programs 
during  the  past  few  years.  These  new  and 
expanded  programs  have  resulted  in 
overlapping  in  many  areas  of  Federal 
bureaucracy.  In  the  interest  of  good  gov- 
ernment it  is  time  we  reevaluate  these 
programs  to  determine  how  to  achieve 
efficient  and  effective  government. 


The  present  Federal  aid  system  is  fre- 
quently wasteful  in  that  great  amounts 
of  bureaucratic  redtape  have  been  cre- 
ated. The  machinery  of  government,  in 
turn,  requires  increasingly  more  money 
and  personnel.  The  overall  result  is  a 
rising  cost  to  the  taxpayer  without  ap- 
preciable increase  in  benefits.  Not  only 
is  the  federal  system  unwieldy  and 
inefficient,  but  it  frequently  requires  cre- 
ation of  similarly  ineflTectlve  and  costly 
£idmlnlstratlon  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  more  than  130  Representatives 
In  Congress  joined  in  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  proposed  in  the 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act.  This  in  itself  at- 
tests to  the  widely  known  need  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion to  study  and  propose  improvements. 

Elimination  of  duplication,  overlap- 
ping, and  inefficiency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operations  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  the  Congress  can  use  to  help 
preserve  the  taxp>ayers'  dollars.  I  urge 
prompt  consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  newly  arrived  from  the 
"silk  stocking'  district  of  Manhattan. 
I  have  been  stuck  by  the  massive  pro- 
liferation of  papers,  reports,  documents, 
programs,  and  services  available  from 
the  many  Federal  agencies — any  aggre- 
gation of  which  is  truly  bafiBlng  to  the 
newcomer.  I  can  well  see  how  one  can 
remain  unaware  of  activities  which  are 
on-going,  since  there  seems  to  be  no  cen- 
tral point  of  information. 

In  this  i-egard,  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  support  to  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  £ind 
have  joined  in  the  cosponsorship  of  his 
bill,  the  Program  Information  Act. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  make 
readily  available  a  thorough  listing  of 
programs  through  which  Federal  grants 
or  loans  may  be  obtained.  A  catalog  on 
all  Federal  assistance  programs  would 
be  published  aimually  and  updated 
monthly  to  incorporate  any  program  re- 
visions. 

Every  year  Congress  appropriates  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  such  activities,  but 
those  who  would  benefit  most  know  the 
least  about  them.  This  compendium  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  would 
greatly  aid  local  officials  and  private 
citizens  in  their  dealings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  would  also  assist 
Congress  in  better  knowing  the  aggre- 
gate grant  activities  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments.  Mem- 
bers would  be  equipped  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  their  constituency  in  as- 
sessing the  relative  worth  of  available 
programs  and  the  desirability  of  pro- 
posed new  ones. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  join  with  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Roth,  of  Delaware,  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress in  introducing  the  Executive  Re- 
organization and  Management  Improve- 
ment Act.  I  congratulate  him  again  on 
introducing  this  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  I  am  a  cosponsor  for  his 
bill,  which  would  establish  a  new  Hoover 
Commission  in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  strongly  believe  we  need  a  new  H(X)ver 
Commission  to  study  existing  Federal 
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programs  and  activities  to  determine  if 
full  advantage  is  being  taken  to  benefit 
the  American  people  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
Commission  for  the  Improvement  of 
Government  Management  and  Organiza- 
tion. This  group  would  make  detailed 
studies  of  Government  functions  and 
recommend  necessary  changes. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  the  Hoover 
Commission  reported  ideas  for  updating 
the  Federal  Government,  I  was  success- 
ful in  sponsoring  and  passing  several 
money-saving  bills  suggested  by  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

It  is  my  feeling  our  federal  system 
needs  such  a  study  now.  We  must  have 
greater  efficiency  and  cut  the  red  tape 
of  bureaucracy  throughout  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  Congress. 
That  is  why  I  have  sponsored  for  the 
last  several  Congresses  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Congressional  Budgetary  In- 
formation Service,  giving  Congress  com- 
puter ability. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  our  country 
for  all  of  us  to  fully  understand  nur 
complex  Government.  We  are  still  in 
the  "horse  and  buggy"  era  in  many  re 
spects,  although  we  are  living  in  the 
space  age.  A  new  Hoover  Commission  is 
needed  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
to  put  on  the  books,  H.R.  340,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor. 


LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON,    AN   EX- 
TRAORDINARY PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  newspaper  editorials 
and  other  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
longed and  heartfelt  ovation  which  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  received  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  occasion  of  his  final 
state  of  the  Union  message  Tuesday 
night  renders  anticlimactic  any  com- 
ments which  I  might  make  about  his 
Presidency. 

History  books  will  record  what  he  had 
to  say  but  only  those  who  were  present 
can  understand  the  love  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  greeted  by  his  former 
colleagues  in  this  and  the  other 
Chamber. 

No  one  can  anticipate  the  judgments 
which  history  will  later  make. 

Time  alone  will  tell  us  whether  the 
methods  we  have  used  to  attack  the 
problems  of  our  generation  were  the  best 
methods. 

But  no  man  can  deny  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  right  when  he  put  almost 
unprecedented  energy  into  a  battle  to 
replace  human  futility  with  human  op- 
portunity— discrimination  with  justice — 
disease  with  health — destruction  with 
conservation — indifference  about  our 
countryside  with  beauty — danger  with 
security — and  the  incessant  threat  of  im- 
posed tyranny  with  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty in  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ages 
that  mankind  has  experienced. 


The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
the  most  important  office  in  the  free 
world.  No  man  carries  the  burdens,  no 
man  has  the  responsibilities  of  the  occu- 
pant of  that  office. 

All  Presidents  have  been  good  men; 
all  Presidents  have  been  devoted  men; 
all  Presidents  have  been  honest  men; 
some  Presidents  have  been  great  men; 
a  few  Presidents  have  been  extraordi- 
nary men. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  in  the  perspective  of  history, 
will  join  the  ranks  of  those  extraordi- 
nary giants  headed,  of  course,  by  George 
Washington  and  followed  by  only  a  few 
others. 

The  President's  address  on  Tues- 
day was  a  forceful  statement  of  the 
strengths — and  the  problems — of  our 
Nation.  The  President  recited,  with  justi- 
fiable pride,  some  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  his  administration.  He 
.spoke,  with  deep  concern,  of  some  of  the 
problems  still  faced  by  this  great  Nation. 

A-^,  the  President  ends  his  long  career 
of  public  service — 38  years  he  has  served 
this  Nation  as  Representative,  Senator, 
Vice  President,  and  President — I  think  it 
more  than  fitting  that  we  who  partici- 
pated in  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  Johnson  years  reflect  on  the  nature 
and  measure  of  those  accomplishments. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  the  legislative 
product  of  the  Johnson  Presidency  will, 
for  decades  to  come,  be  the  benchmark 
by  which  the  success  of  future  adminis- 
trations is  measured. 

During  his  5  years  in  office,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  enjoyed  a  relationship  with  the 
Congress  known  to  few,  if  any,  Piesidents 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Although,  in  some  instances,  as  is 
proper,  accommodations  were  made  on 
the  part  of  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  no  President  has  in  my 
opinion  ever  obtained  so  much  of  what 
he  requested. 

The  legislative  achievements  of  the 
Johnson  years  have  been  many.  None  can 
deny  that  they  have  also  been  magnifi- 
cent. The  legislative  product  of  the  years 
between  1964  and  1969  will,  without 
doubt,  have  an  impact  on  this  Nation  for 
generations  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than 
a  few  of  the  major  policies  and  programs 
enacted  during  President  Johnson's  ad- 
mmistration.  In  1964  there  was  a  $11.5 
billion  income  tax  reduction  which  was 
directly  responsible  for  our  revitalized 
economy  and  our  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth.  Also  that  year  came  the 
passage  of  the  most  far-reaching  civil 
rights  measure  of  the  century.  That  year, 
too,  saw  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  estab- 
lished 10  basic  programs,  including 
Headstart,  the  Job  Corps,  and  VISTA, 
which  amounted  to  the  first  concerted 
attack  on  poverty  since  the  New  Deal 
days. 

In  1965  we  had  medicare  and  as  the 
President  so  correctly  stated  when  he 
signed  that  bill  into  law : 

No  longer  will  older  Americans  be  denied 
the  miracles  of  modem  medicine. 

The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
also  brought  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary   Education    Act,    providing    the 


first  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  giade  and  high  school  students, 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  which 
provided  scholarships  and  loan  programs 
for  college  students. 

That  same  year  saw  the  enactment  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  Appalachia  re- 
gional development  program.  It  saw  the 
passage  cf  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
which  finally  implemented  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  passage  of  a  new  immi- 
gration act  eliminating  the  outmoded 
.-nd  racist  quota  system  in  effect  since 
1921.  The  Congress  that  year  also  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Dc\elormr>nt  a'-d  irovidpd  lont 
supplements  to  help  provide  housing  for 
low-income  people. 

The  second  session  of  the  historic  BDth 
Congress  saw  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Automobile  Safety  Act,  the 
partnership  for  health  program,  the 
model  cities  program,  and  the  raising  of 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  per  hour. 

In  1967,  the  90th  Congress  passed  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  which  will  pro- 
mote the  development  of  educational 
television  and  radio  broadcasting.  Also, 
the  Air  Quality  Control  Act  authorized 
$428  million  for  Federal  air  pollution 
control.  A  number  of  far-reaching  con- 
sumer protection  acts  including  the  Fed- 
eral Most  Insncction  Act.  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  Amendments,  and  the  Na- 
tional Commissioii  on  P'oduct  Safety, 
were  enacted. 

In  1968,  the  food  stamp  program  was 
extended  by  a  2',2-year  authorization.  A 
monumental  civil  rights  act  was  passed 
to  insure  equal  assistance  and  housing 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  The  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  required  the  disclosure  of 
credit  costs  and  annual  rates  of  financ- 
ing on  loans  and  installment  credits.  The 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  was  passed 
and  designed  to  aid  State  and  local  po- 
lice forces. 

The  Hou.'^ing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  prouded  new  programs  of  housing 
for  moderate-income  people  and  estab- 
lished national  flood  insurance  and  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
provided  a  cui-b  on  Government  spend- 
ing and  a  moderate  increase  in  taxes  to 
combat  inflation. 

Now  let  us  l(X)k  to  his  own  statements 
as  evidence  of  the  magnificent  leader- 
ship of  this  unusual  man.  In  the  course 
of  his  fight  to  destroy  poverty  In  our 
land,  and  abroad,  he  said: 

Hunger  poisons  the  mind.  It  saps  the  body. 
It  destroys  hope. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  In  a  war  against  hunger. 

In  urging  the  Congress  to  update  our 
program  of  foreign  assistance,  he  stated: 

Abroad,  as  at  home,  the  true  national  In- 
terest of  the  American  people  goes  hand  in 
band  with  their  sense  of  freedom,  justice  and 
compassion. 

In  justification  of  our  defense  of  de- 
mocracy in  Vietnam,  he  said: 

We  cherish  freedom — yes.  but  the  key  to 
all  we  have  done  is  really  our  own  security. 

He  sought  to  control  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  save  mankind  total  destruction. 
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I  said 


In  support  of  tHe  nuclear  nonprollfer 
ation  treaty,  he 

History  will  look 
mark  in  the  effort 
clear  disaster — this 
of  man's  faith  In  the 

In  that  spirit  to 

He  also  said : 

Uneasy  Is  the 
crown. 


)n  this  treaty  as  a  land- 
mankind  to  avoid  nu- 
I  reaty  will  be  a  testament 
future. 
Ill,  I  commend  It  to  all. 


let  ce  that  wears  a  nuclear 


In  the  field  of 
support   of 
sisted: 

The  task  of  econc|mlc 
prosperous  America 
prosperous  America 
clety. 

And,  he  added: 

The   war   against 
prosecution  is  one  ^t 
In  the  years  ahead. 

In  his  pursuit  o 
protection,  he  tol< 

Truth  In   packaglpg 
consumers    against 
tron.  TVuth-ln-lend 
more  e«sHy  to  com 
tive  credit  sources. 


e;onomlc  policy,  and  in 
econopiic   stability,   he   in- 

pollcy  Is  to  create  a 
The  unfinished  task  of 
is  to  build  a  great  so- 


poverty   has   begun:    Its 
our  most  urgent  tasks 


the  goal  of  consumer 
the  Congress: 

will   help   to  protect 

product    mlsrepresenta- 

ng  will  help  consumers 

dare  the  costs  of  alterna- 


When  he  signed 
bill,   and   the 
said: 


the  truth  in  packaging 
child  protection   bill,   he 


We  are  here  to 
to  avoid  tragedy. 

Wlien  he  urged 
problem  of  hard 
said 

Each  one  of  thes) 
represent  a  potentli  J 
been  able  to  achle:|e — until 


di  fend  truth.  We  are  here 


When  he  signed 
President  declare< 


Every  older 
portunlty   to    live 
without    the   fear 
be  accompanied  by 


In  his  message 
and  law 
one  of  his  finest 


For  the  first  tlmi 
ministration   has 
people  that  the 
and    national — will 
and  security  of  its 
of  a  government. 


ere 


When  he  wrote 
vation.  these  w 

Our    conservation 
classic  conservation 
opment,  but  a  c 
toration   and   in 
Just  man's  welfare, 
spirit. 

On   the  subjec 
America,  he  said : 


I  propose  that 
planning    can 
America  to  unite  t 
governments 


Mr.  Speaker,  ti 
statement    of    hij 
plishments.  They 
flung,  too  broad, 
justly  to  be 
is   now   available, 
friend  and  foe 
morrow,   in   as 
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[Congress  to  attack  the 
qore  unemployment,  he 


waiting  Americans  rep- 
vlctory  we  have  never 
now. 


the  medicare  bill,  our 


Ameiican  must  have  the  op- 
I  lut    his   life    in   security 
hat    serious    Illness    will 
financial  ruin. 


to  Congress  on  crime 

enforcenjent,  our  President,  in 

;s,  eloquently  stated: 


h(  lurj 


in  our  history,  an  Ad- 

ptedged   to  the   American 

groi  ?th  of  crime — local,  state 

be   checked — the   safety 

citizens  is  the  first  duty 


to  Congress  of  conser- 
his  words: 

must   be   not   Just   the 

of  protection  and  devel- 

reajtlve  conservation  of  res- 

noiatlon — Its  object  is   not 

but  the  dignity  of  mans 


of  revitalizing  rural 


WB 


show  how  broad-based 

Inspire    the    people   of   rural 

resources  of  their  rural 


te 


i^e  forbids  a  complete 

magnificent   accom- 

are  too  many,  too  far 

,oo  all  encompassing — 

eulog^ed  in  the  time  which 

I    feel   certain   that 

unite  today  and  to- 

retment  with  President 


can 


Johnson's  own  words  in  his  final  state 
of  the  Union  message: 

I  believe  It  will  be  said  that  we  tried. 

No  one  will  ever  deny  that  President 
Johnson  tried.  I  believe  the  verdict  of 
history  will  proclaim  that  he  also  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  every  success  one  of  the  loveliest 
First  Ladies  of  all  time  was  by  his  side, 
one  whom  we  affectionately  refer  to  as 
Lady  Bird.  She  was  there  to  help  with 
every  problem,  to  share  in  every  sorrow. 
So  were  the  two  fine  and  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  who  have  blessed  their  parents 
with  lovely  grandchildren  and  who,  like 
thousands  of  other  young  patriotic 
American  wives,  have  asked  no  quarter 
while  their  husbands  have  defended  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

God  bless  the  President  and  his  family. 
America  is  a  better  place  because  they 
have  lived  and  served  their  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dean 
of  the  Texas  delegation  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  obtaining  this  time  and  al- 
lowing the  Texas  Members  to  express 
themselves  with  reference  to  our  great 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  during  his 
5  years  as  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  gave 
his  sixth  and  last  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  this  Chamber,  I  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  abiding  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a  man, 
and  as  the  leader  of  his  country  during 
5  difBcult  years.  For  me,  there  is  no 
question  or  doubt  as  to  his  rank  among 
the  array  of  America's  Presidents;  I  do 
not  need  the  further  tolling  of  years  or 
of  decades  to  make  up  my  mind.  I  am 
surely  decided,  as  I  speak  to  you  today, 
that  the  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son stands  among  the  honored  few  whose 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  have  had 
a  special  significance  in  making  this 
country  productive,  powerful,  and  pre- 
eminent among  nations.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  more  fitting  for  Americans  at  this 
time  to  ask  whether  they  have  fallen 
short  of  the  mark  of  greatness  in  their 
support  of  their  President,  than  to  quib- 
ble about  the  precise  adjectives  that  most 
properly  describe  him.  Yes,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  my  friend  and  fellow  Texan, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  leaves  ofiBce  as  one  of 
America's  truly  great  men. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  remi- 
niscence, I  would  like  to  go  back  almost 
half  a  century  to  the  year  1921  when 
I  shared  a  desk  in  the  Texas  Legislature 
with  my  great  and  good  friend.  Sam  E. 
Johnson,  Jr.  Mr.  Sam  had  a  son,  nearly 
12  years  old  and  nearly  6  feet  tall  even 
then,  who  liked  to  \1sit  his  father  and 
observe  the  proceedings.  He  was  pre- 
cocious in  liis  desire  and  ability  to  ob- 
serve all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
When  he  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  later  went  on  to  the  Sen- 
ate, he  was  still  learning;  when  he  be- 
came Vice  President,  and  in  tragic  cir- 
cumstances took  over  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, he  never  closed  his  mind  or  his 
heart  to  new  knowledge  or  new  aspira- 
tions. 

But,  though  he  has  gained  steadily 


In  knowledge  and  stature,  Lyndon  John- 
son remained  basically  a  Texan,  and  for 
this  I  am  not  about  to  condemn  him,  al- 
though others  may  have  done  so,  and  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Britain's  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected weekly,  the  Economist: 

President  Johnson's  trouble  Is  that  he  Is 
the  last  of  his  kind.  He  Is  the  last  frontiers- 
man who  will  sit  m  the  White  House;  the 
last  real  westerner,  born  of  the  old  west 
and  the  old  south.  He  has  the  defects  of  the 
frontier  breed  ...  He  also  ha«  Its  virtues. 
He  has  roots,  he  is  resourceful,  he  has  cour- 
age in  adversity  and  enough  will-power  for 
ten  men  .  .  .  The  United  States  will  never 
again  have  a  president  quite  like  Mr.  John- 
son, from  a  background  like  his,  and  with  a 
temperament  like  his,  because  the  United 
States  has  changed.  It  has  left  the  frontier 
behind.  It  has  bred  a  different  kind  of  peo- 
ple. If  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
log-cabin  president.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  last 
of  them. 

Indeed,  the  Economist  so  strongly  be- 
lieved it  was  taking  the  pulse  of  the 
American  people  that  it  later  reported: 

He  (LBJ)  came  from  a  state  that  fits  into 
none  of  the  American  regions.  Texas  Is  not 
really  a  part  of  the  south,  or  of  the  west, 
and  much  less  of  the  north;  It  is  a  mav- 
erick .  .  .  His  (LBJ)  background  Is  alien  to 
the  majwlty  of  modern,  urban,  middle-class 
Americans.  His  accent  is  queer  .  .  .  part  of 
the  European  suspicion  of  Mr.  Johnson 
springs  from  the  fact  that  he  comes  from 
Texas  and  talks  like  a  Texan. 

If  I  may  generalize  from  these  com- 
ments, and  others  that  have  appeared 
in  the  American  press,  it  saems  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  merits  the  following 
critical  judgments:  Some  of  his  con- 
temporaries find  his  personal  character- 
istics and  background  too  plain — as  was 
very  much  the  case  with  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  Great  Society 
social  legislation  was  sweeping  and 
stupendous — like  the  New  E>eal  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt.  His  ideals  of 
world  democracy  were  outgoing  and  or- 
derly like  the  programs  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  His  resistance  to  Com- 
mimist  aggression  is  as  strong,  direct, 
and  unrelenting  as  imder  President 
Harry  Tiuman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
that  any  President  who  calls  forth  com- 
parisons in  these  terms  cannot  fail  to 
share  the  mantle  of  greatness  with  Lin- 
coln, Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and  Truman. 
This  does  not  have  the  ring  of  failure 
or  of  lost  causes,  this  is  the  accolade  of 
a  tremendously  successful  Presidency. 

And  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  wholeheartedly  and  completely 
endorse  the  judgment  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  Life  magazine  regarding  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  known  to  her  millions 
of  admirers  as  Lady  Bird,  who  inciden- 
tally, was  bom  and  reared  in  Karnack,  in 
the  congressional  district  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  Life  stated: 

Quite  possibly  she  Is  the  best  First  Lady 
we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay  tributes  again 
to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  his  be- 
loved wife,  Lady  Bird,  in  the  absolute 
belief  that  liistory  will  pay  its  highest 
tribute  to  them  tomorrow,  a  great  and 
noble  President,  a  great  and  noble  First 
Lady. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comment. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  Ume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten)  . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  his  yield- 
ing. ,  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at  this  point  we 
ought  to  say  that  President  Johnson  has 
always  occupied  a  warm  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  If 
we  reflect  a  bit,  we  remember  President 
Johnson  carried  our  State  the  last  time 
he  ran  by  903,000  votes  plurality.  In  my 
opinion,  that  mark  wUl  stand  a  long  time. 
Since  then,  our  Governor,  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  and  our  National  Democratic 
Committeeman,  David  T.  WUentz,  and 
our  two  U.S.  Senators,  Democrat  Senator 
Williams  and  Republican  Senator  Case, 
and  the  entire  New  Jersey  delegation. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  have  sup- 
ported the  President's  program,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  economics. 

We  have  a  great  industrial  State.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  earned  his  fame  in  our 
State  over  20  years.  We  believe  he  brought 
a  balance  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  this  country,  which  has  been 
understated.  I  think  the  President  should 
be  much  better  appreciated  for  things 
that  he  did  not  do— for  the  many  times 
he  said  no— that  were  beneficial  to  our 
country,  and  that  are  not  often  men- 
tioned. The  Chief  Executive  never  rec- 
ommended any  radical  changes  that  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  If  we  look  at  Europe  and  some 
other  areas,  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
So  the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  growing  in  many  ways 
with  Lyndon  Johnson. 

We  express  our  profound  thanks  to 
President  Johnson  for  iiis  leadership  and 
service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, another  great  Texan  (Mr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  our  majority  leader  for  asking  for 
time  for  Members  to  pay  a  parting  trib- 
ute to  the  outgoing  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Those  of  us  in  govermnent  always 
seek  to  do  well.  We  want  to  do  a  good 
job.  We  want  to  be  accepted  by  our  fel- 
low Americans  for  the  work  we  do.  We 
like  to  see  our  friends  in  government  do 
well. 

I  along  with  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans have  taken  special  pride  in  the 
way  President  Jolmson  has  demon- 
strated his  true  character  and  leader- 
ship in  the  closing  months  of  his  serv- 
ice here.  It  has  been  a  refreshing  thing. 
His  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Tues- 
day last  measured  up  to  the  very  high- 
est traditions  and  revealed  Lyndon 
Johnson  at  his  best. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  yesterday 
when  the  President  signed  the  new  budg- 
et. He  paid  high  tribute  to  the  so-ctdled 
"little  people,"  the  career  people,  who 
had  worked  so  diligently  and  faithfully 
over  long  days  and  nights  for  weeks  and 
months  assisting  iiim  in  producing  the 


budget.  It  was  good  to  hear  him  warmly 
thank  them. 

The  way  in  which  the  President  h&s 
conducted  himself  during  this  transition 
reflects  a  gracious  and  keen  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  orderliness  and 
stability  under  a  system  of  government 
by  laws. 

The  President  more  or  less  turned 
over  to  the  incoming  administration  the 
use  of  the  White  House  telephone  serv- 
ice and  abundant  office  space  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Building.  He  has  cooper- 
ated to  the  fullest  extent.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order.  He  tias  created  an  atmosphere  of 
good  will  and  cooperation  which  has 
been  uplifting  and  wholesome  for  the 
country.  He  has  done  things  in  these 
days  that  have  caused  Americans  to  be 
prouder  of  themselves  and  their  system 
of  government  and  happier  about  their 
country  and  the  progress  the  country 
has  made,  and  is  making. 

There  are  critics  who  have  complained 
of  the  forceful  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent. They  have  complained  that  he  liked 
to  get  things  done.  ^    .  .  ^ 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  he  tried 
to  get  things  done.  I  have  not  always  ap- 
proved of  some  of  the  things  he  has  tried 
to  get  done,  and  that  he  has  been  able 
to  get  done,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  him 
try  to  exert  the  power  of  his  office  for 
what  he  felt  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  And  that 
is  what  he  has  done.  And  he  has  done  it 
magnificently.  ^    ..    * 

Mr.  Johnson  has  tried  to  be  the  best 
President  in  the  Nation's  history.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  right  in  so  doing.  And  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Nixon  should  also  try  to  be  the 
greatest  President  this  country  has  ever 
had  What  is  wrong  with  the  President 
trying  to  provide  leadership  to  our  huge 
and  powerful  Nation? 

There  are  those  who  say  the  President 
has  spent  too  much  in  some  respects.  I 
have  been  among  them.  There  are  others 
who  have  complained  he  has  not  spent 
enough.  But  the  President  has  been 
keenly  aware  of  this  fact:  that  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  the  problems  of  living 
together  in  communities  and  urban 
areas,  many  of  the  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent have  been  with  us  in  some  form  for 
centuries,  and  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  whole 
world  to  solve  all  the  problems  through 
the  expenditure  of  pubUc  funds.  And, 
besides  that,  many  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  do  not  lend  themselves  tc 
solution  by  the  expenditure  of  money. 
The  President  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
wholeheartedly  to  this  conclusion. 

He  has  not  asked  in  his  budget,  this 
year  or  in  previous  years,  for  the  vast 
sums  which  many  of  his  advisers  would 
have  liked  for  liim  to  request,  because  he 
has  recognized  we  must  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  this  country  and  that 
there  has  to  be  a  limit  on  expenditures. 
He  has  gone  as  far  as  he  dared  go  in  the 
field  of  expenditures ;  and  in  some  cases 
I  think  too  far.  But  he  has  tried  to  strike 
a  balance,  not  as  a  representative  of 
Johnson  City  and  the  hill  country  of 
Texas  but  as  a  representative  of  200  mil- 
lion American  people. 
The  President  recognizes  that  you  and 


I  come  from  different  areas.  We  have 
problems  which  differ  widely  from  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President.  The 
President  well  recognizes  the  fiu;t  that 
we  cannot  always  say  'amen"  to  every 
proposal  which  he  makes.  His  experiences 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate 
equipped  him  to  fully  understand  the 
problems  of  Members  of  Congress.  The 
President  has  been  understanding  and 
fully  cooperative. 

Yes,  some  did  not  like  the  way,  and  do 
not  like  the  way  he  has  run  the  war. 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  like  the  way  he 
has  i-un  the  war  In  every  particular.  But 
he  has  given  the  fullest  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  the  discharge  of  his  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  am  sure  that  t'ne  President  has  had  in 
mind  that  he  wanted  to  be  well  remem- 
bered by  history.  But  why  should  he  not? 
I  hope  the  next  President  will  have  that 
in  mind.  One  is  going  to  be  remembered 
in  history  by  what  one  does  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  Only  good  can  come,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  thinking  of  the  verdict 
of  history  on  the  quality  of  our  service.  I 
believe  historians  will  conclude  that 
President  Johnson  has  measured  up.  I 
believe  the  verdict  will  be  returned  in  his 
form. 

The  President  is  always  mindful  of  his 
friends.  He  has  been  all  these  years.  At 
times,  I  think,  he  has  spent  too  much 
of  his  energy  trying  to  be  thoughtful  of 
his  friends.  He  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have 
gone  overboard  in  order  to  be  gracious 
and  cooperative  with  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  man  to  be  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  nature  of  the  man  to  want 
to  have  approval  of  his  course  of  action. 
He  has  tried  to  present  an  image  that 
would  be  best  for  this  country  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  has  received  many 
foreign  officials,  and  he  has  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  create  good  will  and 
generate  opportunities  for  peace.  His 
work  for  the  cause  of  peace  needs  no 
elaboration  from  me. 

And.  yes,  the  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son have  conducted  themselves  as  though 
they  felt  the  White  House  belonged  to 
the  American  people — and  so  it  does.  For 
this  they  have  the  gratitude  of  all 
Americans. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  long  after  the 
pages  on  which  columns  of  violent  criti- 
cism have  been  wTitten  are  forgotten,  the 
accomplishments  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
made  possible  through  his  leadership  and 
through  the  Congress,  will  endure  as  a 
monument  to  the  Jotmson  years. 

The  conduct  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  in  the  closing  days  of  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  exemplary.  They 
have  reflected  great  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  the  Nation.  All  of  us  have  cause 
to  be  proud  of  such  a  demonstration  of 
statesmanship  and  good  will. 

These    words    are    inadequate,    Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  could  not  say  less. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Albert. 
Mr.    ALBERT.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.   PICKLE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Texas,  Who  Is  the  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  o|  our  beloved  President. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  ^  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding . 

The  10th  Dlstlct  of  Texas  sent  to 
Washington  in  1|37  a  young  Congress- 
man who  has  dlstongxiished  himself  per- 
haps as  no  other  1  exan  has  in  the  history 
of  our  State  anc  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
diCQcult  for  us  in  tl  \e  central  part  of  Texas 
to  realize  all  of  the  things  that  this  man 
has  meant  to  our  district  and  in  turn 
what  he  has  meant  to  the  State  and  to 
our  Nation.  Wheiher  we  are  talking  in 
terms  of  the  greit  series  of  dams  and 
lakes  that  were  3uilt  on  the  Colorado 
River  that  hamejsed  the  electric  power 
that  was  necessar  /  for  the  building  up  of 
our  area;  whetliei  we  talk  in  terms  of  the 
education  of  our  c  lildren  or  the  health  of 
all  of  our  citizen; ,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
any  child  bom  in  central  Texas  or  any- 
where else  in  America,  for  that  matter, 
today  or  tomorrow?  has  a  better  chance, 
more  opportunities  and  more  privileges 
than  he  had  befoje  this  great  man,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  c^me  to  the  Congress. 
.  Mr.' Speaker,  ll*re  have  been  many  of 
us  associated  witi  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
over  the  years.  M  my  of  us  have  been  in 
every  single  campaign  in  which  he  has 
engaged.  Many  of  us  have,  in  effect,  had 
our  lives  molded  because  of  his  leader- 
ship. It  is  significant  to  point  out  that 
after  30  years  of  service  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  it  is  fair  to  say  that  per- 
haps every  majcr  item  of  legislation 
passed  by  this  C  ingress  in  the  last  30 
years  bears  either  the  direct  imprint  or 
the  influence  of  t  lis  great  man,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

I  am  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  over  the  years,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  the  ccnstant  thoughtfulness 
and  kindness  thst  this  man  has  given 
so  much  to  his  f -lends  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. What  more  ;an  be  asked  of  a  man 
that  has  given  completely  of  himself — 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  far  into 
the  night — to  hel  3  his  fellow  man.  This 
our  President  his  done,  magnificently 
and  unselfishly. 

Now  that  he  is  >n  the  verge  of  return- 
ing to  Austin  ar  d  to  central  Texas,  I 
know  the  people  of  our  district  will  be 
just  as  proud  to  s?e  him  come  home  and 
live  among  them  as  their  neighbor  and 
friend  as  they  vere  proud  to  see  liim 
first  come  to  Washington  30  years  ago. 

He  rendered  a  great  service  to  our 
people  and  to  our  Nation.  Collectively 
we  say  that  we  are  proud  of  his  service 
and  will  be  proid  to  be  working  with 
him  as  individual  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  years  aheai  I. 

Both  he  and  W  rs.  Johnson  have  been 
great  leaders  for  Dur  country.  We  of  the 
central  district  (if  Texas  are  proud  of 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  J  Ir.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  C'onmittee  on  Agriculture, 
the  gentleman  f r  am  Texas  ( Mr.  Poage  ) . 

Mr.  POAGE.  ]1t.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that: 

A  prophet  ia  no  t  without  honor,  save  in 
his  own  country. 


I  think  that 
of  time  as  well 
distance  and  mll^ 


ai^plies  as  to  the  question 
as  to  the  question  of 


The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  just  pointed  out  that  those  of 
us  from  central  Texas  find  it  hard  to 
imderstand  the  worldwide  impact  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  services  over  the  last 
three  or  four  decades.  This  is  because 
we  have  been  so  close  to  him.  He  is  our 
neighbor.  So  it  is  as  to  time  and  has 
been  ever  since  the  foimding  of  this 
country.  We  carmot  appreciate  greatness 
when  it  is  too  close  to  us  in  time. 

I  believe  that  three  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  Cer- 
tainly, all  three  of  them  were  very  bit- 
terly abused  during  their  tenure  in  of- 
fice and  for  some  time  after  their  death 
or  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  the  Congress 
while  President  Roosevelt — Franklin 
Roosevelt — was  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  remember  full  well  how 
bitter  many  people  felt  toward  the  Pres- 
ident. It  was  not  for  a  good  many  years 
after  his  tragic  death  that  many  could 
really  appraise  his  services  to  the 
country. 

When  I  came  here,  possibly  the  most 
despised  man  in  the  whole  United  States 
was  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover.  I  did 
not  serve  under  Mr.  Hoover,  but  Mr. 
Hoover  was  without  question  subjected 
to  the  most  violent  criticism  for  a  long 
time  after  he  went  out  of  office.  However, 
he  lived  to  die  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected elder  statesmen  of  our  coimtry. 

The  next  President  of  the  United 
States  was  Harry  Truman  who  is  still 
with  us  and  who  is  recognized  today  all 
over  the  world  as  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  his  time,  one  of  the  finest  men  that 
this  country  has  produced,  and  ap- 
plauded almost  vmiversally. 

He,  of  coiurse,  was  followed  by  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower.  Many  of  us  were  criti- 
cal of  the  General  during  his  administra- 
tion. However,  since  he  has  gone  out  of 
office  his  advice,  his  help,  his  counsel 
has  been  sought  by  Presidents  and  lesser 
officials  alike.  Now  the  coimtry  looks 
toward  him  as  one  of  our  great  heroes. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated,  he  was  a  subject 
of  the  most  bitter  criticism  and  it  was 
obvious  that  there  was  \iolent  hatred 
toward  the  President.  Of  course,  after 
his  assassination  it  brought  the  people 
to  the  realization  of  his  many  outstand- 
ing attributes  and  contributions  and  it 
was  not  until  then  that  they  realized 
what  they  had  lost.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  have  now  very  generally  come  to 
recognize  the  wonderful  services  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Now,  3  months  ago  Lyndon  John- 
son was  so  disliked  in  a  great  many 
places  that  many  advisers  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  active  in  the  political  cam- 
paign. But,  fortunately,  I  think  we  are 
seeing  a  recognition  of  his  work  much 
more  rapidly  than  we  have  seen  a  like 
recognition  of  the  work  of  former 
Presidents.  This  is  good — good  for  our 
country  and  the  world. 

As  the  term  of  President  Johnson 
speeds  to  a  close  next  Monday,  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  far  wider  recognition  of 
his  capabilities  and  achievements  than 
there  has  been  of  any  of  our  previous 
Presidents  at  that  stage  of  their  admin- 
istration. I  think  it  is  even  now  generally 


recognized  that  he  has  rendered  world- 
wide service,  that  he  has  provided  the 
leadership  that  has  been  absolutely  es- 
sential in  these  troubled  times,  and  that 
he  has,  as  my  colleague,  the  gent'eman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon  > ,  so  well  pointed 
out,  acted  and  been  willing  to  take  re- 
sponsibility which,  in  my  book,  after  all, 
is  the  crux  of  greatness.  No  man  can 
ever  provide  leadership  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  take  responsibility.  Lyndon  John- 
son has  taken  this  responsibility,  often- 
times in  contradiction  to  what  I  thought 
was  possibly  the  better  course,  but  he 
has  not  hesitated,  he  has  not  faltered, 
he  has  not  vacillated,  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept that  responsibility.  Only  those  who 
accept  responsibility  will  ever  attain 
greatness. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  ever 
deteiTOine  the  greatness  of  public  serv- 
ants simply  by  how  well  or  how  close 
the  views  of  those  public  servants  coin- 
cide with  our  own.  If  Lyndon  Johnson's 
views  coincided  100  percent  with  mine, 
he  would  be  no  greater  than  I.  I  do  not 
believe  any  man  ever  reached  greatness 
simply  by  conforming  to  the  views  of  the 
masses. 

Lyndon  Johiison  has  not  conformed. 
He  has  moved  forward,  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  has.  He  has  made  mistakes,  as 
anyone  who  acts  will  do,  but  he  has  not 
let  the  fear  of  making  mistakes  deter 
him  from  action.  I  think  some  of  his 
actions  have  been  ill  advised,  but  I  ad- 
mire his  efforts. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  In  the  future 
he  will  go  through  the  same  process  that 
we  have  gone  through  with  other  Pi-esi- 
dents,  and  that  as  the  years  move  on 
there  will  be  a  far  greater  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Lyndon  Johnson  belongs  in 
the  class  of  exceptional  Presidents  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman),  mentioned,  not  simply, 
great  Presidents,  but  outstanding  and 
exceptional  Presidents — Presidents  who 
have  changed  the  course  of  history. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  my  people, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
would  want  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
services  of  a  great  man  whose  services 
are  soon  to  be  denied  us  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. I  anticipate  that  we  will  look  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  a  long  number  of 
years  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  mantle  of  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  for  action  Is 
passing  into  other  hands — and  I  would 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  in  expressing  the 
hope  and  the  belief  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Nixon,  will  accept  those  re- 
sponsibilities, exercise  that  authority, 
and  continue  to  move  this  country  for- 
ward in  the  coming  generations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege and  my  honor  to  here  testify  to  my 
appreciation  for  the  work  not  only  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  but  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  as  well,  because,  as  has  been  so 
well  said,  she  certainly  has  contributed 
as  much  to  this  administration  as  has 
the  wife  of  any  President  throughout  the 
history  of  our  great  country.  The  people 
of  Texas — all  Texas — are  proud  of  Lyn- 
don and  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

He  may  well  be  the  last  of  the  "fron- 
tier"' Presidents  but  I  think  this  country 
is  losing  a  great  deal  as  it  loses  the  fron- 
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tier.  Certainly  this  loss  raises  many  new 
and  yet  unanswered  questions,  but  of  one 
fact  I  am  especially  proud,  the  transition 
of  power  takes  place  without  a  ripple.  No 
one  suggests  today  that  our  new  Presi- 
dent should  not  t>e  seated  because  per- 
chance he  did  not  receive  a  majority  of 
all  of  the  votes  cast.  Our  Constitution 
does  not  require  it.  Nor  does  anyone  ques- 
tion his  election  because  his  lead  was  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent.  President 
Kennedy's  lead  was  almost  as  small.  We 
have  faith  in  our  institutions  and  we 
have  faith  in  the  men  who  administer 
them.  We  accept  the  voice  of  the  people 
when  expressed  in  the  constitutional 
manner  and  no  one  has  done  more  than 
President  Johnson  to  assure  the  orderly 
continuation  of  these  processes.  He  has 
thus  again  proven  his  faith  in  and  Amer- 
ica's acceptance  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  take  these  few  moments  to  add 
a  word  to  the  tribute  being  paid  to  our 
President. 

The  leadership  is  to  be  commended  for 
making  this  opportunity  possible. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  his  home  State  for  the 
fine  statements  and  observations  they  are 
making  on  this  occasion  in  citing  the 
virtues  and  values  of  the  work  and 
talents  of  their  favorite  son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  the  John- 
sons since  I  came  to  Washington.  I  have 
become  personally  very  fond  of  them. 
They  are  basically  good  folks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  you  know  of  my 
Interest  in  history.  I,  with  you,  have 
lamented  the  fact  that  we  have  not  done 
more  to  recall  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  is  made  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  especially 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  the  Historical  Society  that  I  have 
the  honor  of  heading  to  make  the  record 
that  it  is  making  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  great  work  that  has 
been  done  here. 

There  was  a  critical  time  for  the  His- 
torical Society  at  its  beginning  to  make 
the  project  of  publication  and  objectives 
successful.  We  had  to  break  a  precedent 
and  vary  from  past  practices.  We  wanted 
a  picture  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
session  for  our  book.  This  was  not  easy. 
But  when,  finally,  with  the  help  of  the 
then  Democratic  leaders  and  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  our  desires  for  appropri- 
ate pictures  was  made  possible.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  operation  of  the  society  in  our  ef- 
forts to  tell  the  story  of  America  as  it 
was  unfolded  and  made  here.  President 
Johnson,  then  Senator  Johnson,  along 
with  other  leaders,  has  made  that  pos- 
sible. 

I  think  we  should  note  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  a  great  leader  and  that  he 
had  great  influence.  His  experience  is  an 
example  of  the  greatness  of  our  country. 
Where  else  in  the  world.  I  ask.  can  a 
doorkeeper  become  a  Congressman,  a 
Senator,  and  then  become  an  effective 
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leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate— then 
Vice  President — and  then  President — as 
he  said,  "through  a  tragedy"?  Which  he 
regretted  and  all  of  us  did,  of  course. 

But  I  think  this  ought  to  be  noted — 
he  had  great  influence  in  shaping  his- 
toiy.  Most  students  of  government  will 
recognize  that  but  for  Lyndon  Johnson 
being  on  the  ticket,  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty would  not  have  been  successful  in  the 
White  House  bid  of  that  year.  His  in- 
fluence definitely  determined  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  that  election  for  the 
Democratic  Party. 

There  may  have  been  others  who  could 
have  been  as  strong  politically,  but  most 
people  agree  that  there  probably  were 
not. 

So  I  think  this  ought  to  be  noted  and 
made  a  matter  of  history — that  he  had 
influence.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that, 
although  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  not 
always — in  fact,  a  lot  of  times,  mostly  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  approach  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  But  I  never  dis- 
agreed with  the  objectives.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  fact  that  I  disagreed  with  him 
made  no  personal  difference,  for  when 
I  went  to  the  Senate  with  matters  that 
needed  consideration  in  which  the  people 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  were 
Interested  in,  I  got  just  as  much  consid- 
eration from  the  leadership  over  there 
on  the  Democratic  side  as  I  did  on  the 
Republican  side. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  too — the  other 
night,  although  I  questioned  the  wisdom 
at  the  time  of  his  personally  delivering 
his  address,  and  breaking  with  tradition, 
now  I  am  glad  he  did. 

Maybe  he  set  a  precedent  that  will  be 
a  good  one,  for  had  he  not  been  here,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  observe  a 
great  truth  that  we  ought  to  think  about 
as  a  Congress.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
address,  you  will  remember,  he  said: 

Every  President  lives  not  only  with  what 
ii  but  what  has  been  and  what  could  be. 

What  he  said  for  himself  needs  to  be 
noted  by  us,  for  this  is  a  worthy  admoni- 
tion In  our  opportunity  as  we  assume  our 
responsibilities  as  Congressmen.  He  said: 

But  If  the  Nation's  problems  are  contmu- 
Ing,  so  are  this  great  Nation's  assets:  our 
economy,  the  democratic  system,  our  sense  of 
exploration,  symbolized  most  recently  by  the 
wonderful  flight  of  the  Apollo  8  In  which  all 
Americans  took  great  pride,  and  the  good 
common  sense  and  sound  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  and  their  essential  love  of 
justice. 

That  was  a  wonderful  observation.  It 
needed  saying.  It  needed  saying  because 
our  people  In  all  walks  of  life  have  been 
spending  too  much  time  being  critical  of 
ourselves,  and  because  we  spend  so  much 
time  criticizing  ourselves,  we  forget  to 
recognize  our  assets.  There  are  many.  So 
I  am  glad  that  he  made  that  statement. 

As  a  Republican  I  was  glad  that  he 
said  what  he  did  about  the  man  who  will 
succeed  him.  His  admonition  to  Demo- 
crats and  to  Republicans  was  to  work 
with  the  new  President  and  not  to  try  to 
make  his  job  more  difficult,  for  at  best 
he  has — and  those  of  us  in  Government 
know  he  has — the  most  difficult  chief  ex- 
ecutive office  to  flll  and  the  gravest  re- 
sponsibility and  the  heaviest  load  of  any 
chief  officer  of  any  nation.  That  needed 
saying,  for  us  on  this  side  and  for  you 


across  the  aisle.  I  am  glad  he  was  here 
to  say  It. 

So  I  am  glad  he  came.  I  have  changed 
my  mind  about  the  retiilng  President 
making  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
In  person.  I  think  It  was  a  good  precedent 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued. 

I  must  not  sit  down  before  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  good  wife.  Through  my  interest 
in  histoi-y  and  the  part  I  have  played  in 
the  society,  I  have  had  an  association 
and  relationship  with  the  White  House 
Historical  Society.  That  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  be  with  Mrs.  Johnson 
vei-y  often.  I  have  come  to  believe — and 
maybe  I  read  histoi-y  more  than  most, 
but  at  least  more  than  some — that  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  gracious, 
one  of  the  most  adequate,  and  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  First  Ladies  this  Nation 
has  ever  had.  So  I  predict  as  an  amateur 
historian  that  the  President  and  his  wife 
will  look  good  in  the  history  books  of 
the  future. 

Criticisms  that  have  come — and  many 
of  them  have  been  little  and  some  have 
been  unfair — will  fall  away  and  some  of 
the  good  things  he  stood  for — whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  ways  and  means 
he  tried  to  implement  them  is  another 
point — but  the  things  he  stood  for,  the 
objectives  and  ambitions  he  had  for  his 
country  were  good  and  right. 

So  I  wish  to  join  with  our  colleagues 
here  In  paying  tribute,  and  to  personally 
salute  this  man  and  his  wife,  to  wish  him 
well,  long  life,  good  health,  and  as  a 
Republican,  I  will  welcome  them  back 
here  In  this  area  as  often  as  they  want 
to  come  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  great  Speaker,  who  used  to  be  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  floor  leader.  I  think  the 
President  would  say  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  still  the  floor  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  end  of  an  era.  a  flourishing  and 
highly  productive  era  dominated  by  a 
man  of  great  talent,  extraordinary  in- 
sight, and  remarkable  abilities,  and  out- 
standing courage — President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

In  stepping  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
authority.  President  Johnson  leaves  be- 
hind an  exemplary  record;  a  record 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise;  a  record 
that  shall  stand  forever  as  one  of  the 
greatest  in  our  country's  history. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been 
concerned,  above  and  beyond  all  other 
matters,  with  the  plight  of  the  under- 
privileged, the  persecuted,  the  sick,  af- 
flicted, the  handicapped  In  the  United 
States.  Programs  designed  to  do  away 
with  poverty  or  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  underprivileged  have  been  the 
principal  product  in  Washington 
throughout  the  Johnson  years,  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Americans  have 
benefited. 

It  is  not  smprising,  really,  that  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  should  have  devoted  his 
attention  to  problems  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause he  has  a  long  and  clear  memory; 
he  has  not  forgotten  the  economic  ad- 
versity he  witnessed  in  his  youth.  As  a 
child,  he  witnessed  economic  adversity 
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on  every  side.  As  a  :«)ung  school  teacher, 
his  pupils  were  the  victims  of  poverty- 
stricken  conditions.  And  when  the  great 
depression  'came,  it  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties, !  his  home  State  of 
Texas  was  seriously 'affected.  In  this  last 
instance,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
position  of  director  df  the  National  Vouth 
Administration  program  in  Texas.  Prom 
this  vantage  point  he.  of  course,  again 
encountered  the  bitter  realities  of  wide- 
spread poverty.  Hij  mission  then  was 
to  get  yoimg  men  ctff  the  street  comers 
and  onto  a  payroll,  and  at  this  he  proved 
exceptionally  competent.  Working  long 
hours  at  a  grueling  pace,  he  moved 
swiftly  and  effectlv^y  in  putting  young 
people  to  work  or  getting  them  back  in 
school.  The  pattern  of  life  then  estab- 
lished by  this  supfrb  young  adminis- 
trator was  the  same  pattern  he  took  with 
him  to  Congress,  i^  1937,  and  to  the 
White  House  in  1961 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  brought  to  Wash- 
ington a  burning  deltermination  to  right 
a  thousand  wrongs  |n  American  life.  His 
declaratloti  of  a  "wa^  on  poverty"  in  Jan- 
uary 196i',  and  the  subsequent  con- 
gressional approval  jof  that  declaration, 
can  be  regarded  as  9  direct  outgrowth  of 
one  man's  contact  Jwith  human  suffer- 
ing, and  his  Christian  response  to  that 
experience.  ] 

Many  kinds  of  people  enter  the  field 
of  public  service,  for  many  reasons,  not 
all  of  which  are  adijiirable.  Public  serv- 
ice Itself,  however,  I  is  the  noblest  and 
the  highest  form  of  endeavor,  and  those 
who  apply  themselves  in  the  proper  spirit 
to  that  service  desqrve  the  applause  of 


everywhere.  Lyn- 
so  applied  himself 
and  distinguished 


all  intelligent  citizef 
don  B.  Johnson  hs 
during   a  very  lon^ 
public  career. 

In  the  process,  the  man  became  a 
master  of  the  art  ind  science  of  poli- 
tics, that  is  to  say,  the  master  of  all  the 
intricacies  and  dialomatic  moves  and 
countermoves  of  poUtlcal  activity.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  master  politician  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  nlan  of  conscientious 
vigor  and  moral  stamina.  But  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  could  not  be  confined  with- 
in the  bounds  of  such  a  tradition.  He 
brought  to  politics  ja  conscience  as  big 
as  the  State  of  Texa^  and  a  moral  stam- 
ina to  match.  There  have  been  those  who 
have  complained,  in  their  ignorance  and 
irritation,  about  a  'credibility  gap,"  in 
Washington.  The  ctarge  is  impertinent, 
on  the  one  hand,  aid  incorrect,  on  the 
other.  Let  them  show  us,  if  tliey  can, 
the  existence  of  a  "credibility  gap"  in 
the  devotion  of  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  to 
the  stmggle  for  thd  absolute  extinction 
of  human  suffering  and  human  destitu- 
tion, and  in  his  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  peace. 

Elevated  to  the  Presidency  by  the  trag- 
edy and  outrage  of  assassination,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  proved  alt  once  his  value  and 
ability  in  the  Presidential  role.  His  rec- 
ord, as  Chief  Execntive,  is  comparable 
to  that  of  any  oth^r  man  who  yet  has 
occupied  that  great  iofiBce. 

Although  prlmarifcf  concerned  with  al- 
leviating the  sufferii  ig  of  the  poor.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  also  v  as  vitally  concerned 
with  all  other  aspe(!ts  of  American  life 


and  all  other  needs  of  American  society. 
And  in  dealing  with  them,  he  proved 
himself,  again,  the  master  of  every 
crisis. 

During  his  incumbency,  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  strengthened  the  stand- 
ing of  American  business  and  industry  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  He  bolstered 
our  national  security;  provided  for  bet- 
ter housing  on  a  national  scale;  im- 
proved the  national  economy;  provided 
for  the  welfare  of  our  long-neglected 
senior  citizens;  improved  the  political 
position  of  nonwhite  Americans  of  every 
kind;  inaugurated  a  mighty  and  respon- 
sive war  on  poverty ;  came  to  the  defense 
of  the  consimiers;  and  fostered  new  and 
vital  conservation  legislation  to  protect 
our  natural  resources,  and  imder  his 
leadership  the  greatest  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Business  and  industry  thrive  upon  the 
interest  and  participation  of  the  small, 
independent  entrepreneur,  as  well  as  the 
large  corporation.  In  1965,  President 
Johnson  proposed  and  Congress  created 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, to  help  private  individuals  and  com- 
panies through  Federal  grants  and  loans. 
To  accompany  this  program,  regional 
action  planning  commissions  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country,  to  provide 
financial  assistance,  Jobs,  and  business 
opportunities.  More  than  1,300  areas 
were  included  under  the  program,  at  the 
beginning,  but,  within  2  years  almost 
half  the  number  were  removed  from  con- 
sideration in  consequence  of  better  em- 
ployment conditions  and  an  overall  im- 
provement in  economic  conditions. 

So  far  as  national  security  is  con- 
cerned. President  Johnson  has  proposed, 
supported,  and  signed  into  law  a  greater 
volimie  of  signiflcsmt  legislation — in 
matters  concerning  our  military  pos- 
ture— than  any  Chief  Executive  in  this 
century.  He  has  not  been  one  merely  to 
talk  about  defense;  he  has  actually  pro- 
vided it. 

In  the  matter  of  housing,  the  President 
sponsored  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  model  cities  program,  and  urged  the 
large-scale  investment  of  private  fimds 
in  construction  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing. In  Augiist  1968,  he  signed  into  law 
the  imprecedented  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  reaffirming  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  a  decent  home  for 
every  American. 

Economically,  we  have  progressed  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  this  decade,  in 
which  the  word,  "recession,"  has  been  all 
but  banished  from  the  dictionary.  With- 
out question,  the  key  factor  in  our  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  the  wise  and 
flexible  use  of  fiscal  policy  and  tax 
changes  to  give  direction  to  the  economy. 
As  a  result  of  his  foresight,  tireless  ef- 
fort, and  unwavering  determination. 
President  Johnson  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple architect  of  our  present  prosperity. 

Under  the  Johnson  administration, 
the  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  took 
steps  to  serve  the  senior  citizens  of  the 
coimtry,  by  enacting  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. Long  attacked  and  criticized  as 
"socialized  medicine,"  by  those  who  sim- 
ply did  not  know  what  socialized  medi- 
cine was  all  about,  the  medicare  program 


has  proven  a  true  blessing  to  the  older 
people  of  our  country. 

Because  our  senior  citizens  rely  for 
sustenance  upon  social  security  pay- 
ments, the  increased  payments  in  recent 
years  provide  a  good  measure  of  how  our 
senior  citizens  are  faring  at  any  given 
time.  During  the  past  few  Johnson  years, 
cash  payments  to  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries have  risen  from  $15.6  billion  to 
$25.3  billion.  And  this  last  figure  does 
not  include  payments  made  under  medi- 
care. For  the  worker  now  receiving  the 
average  retirement  benefit,  the  cash  pay- 
ment has  been  increased  more  than  20 
percent. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  rights.  President 
Johnson  proposed  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  to  guarantee  the  franchise  to  all 
Americans  everywhere.  The  results  have 
remedied  the  failure  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  enacted  a  cen- 
tury ago.  In  the  five  States  in  which  non- 
white  voters  were  virtually  denied  access 
to  the  polls.  4  short  years  ago.  nonwhite 
voter  registration  has  gone  up  more  than 
90  percent  and  the  increase  continues. 

Another  Johnson  measure,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  resulted  in  the  racial 
integration  of  public  accommodations, 
drastic  reduction  in  racial  discrimina- 
tion-in  the  hiring  of  job  applicants,  and 
the  integration  of  many  southern  school 
districto. 

President  Johnson  also  has  appointed 
more  Negroes  to  high  Government  posi- 
tions than  any  other  President. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  given  hope  and 
encouragement  to  many  thousands  of 
poor  Americans  who  never  before  had 
reason,  seemingly,  for  faith  In  the  future. 

The  truth-in-packaglng  law  and  the 
truth-in-lending  law  have  served  the 
millions  of  consumers  throughout  the 
land  as  no  legislation  ever  hsis  before. 
These,  too,  were  the  products  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies,  as  was  also  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests. At  no  other  time  in  history  has 
the  consumer  been  accorded  such  bene- 
fits as  imder  the  Johnson  administration. 

Regarding  the  conservation  of  our  na- 
tional resources  as  a  basic  responsibility 
of  the  Government,  the  President  en- 
couraged and  approved  the  passage  of 
several  vital  conservation  measures:  The 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the  National 
Trails  System  Act,  the  North  Cascade 
National  Park  and  Recreation  Area  Act, 
and  an  act  establishing  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.  No  businessmen  made  any 
money  out  of  this  legislation,  but  the 
American  people  in  general  will  benefit 
from  its  effects  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  ac- 
complished more,  in  less  time,  than  al- 
most any  other  since  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  will  have  to  be  judged  among 
the  greatest  of  all  time. 

I  want  to  say  more  about  President 
Johnson.  We  Icnow  about  his  great  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  domestic  affairs. 
Other  Members  have  correctly  referred 
to  the  great  achievements  brought  about 
under  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, conservation,  civil  rights,  water 
and  air  pollution,  extension  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  extension  of  social  se- 
ciuity  laws  increasing  the  benefits,  and 
in  so  many  other  fields,  but  I  also  want 
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to  speak  about  President  Johnson  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs. 

President  Johnson  has  given  to  our 
country  outstanding  world  leader- 
ship. He  has  never  been  an  appeaser. 
He  knows  what  appeasement  means  in 
the  world  when  an  arrogant  aggressor 
is  on  the  march.  He  saw  it  in  the  thirties, 
as  I  did  in  this  body,  when  Hitler  came 
across  the  horizon  of  history.  Hitler  got 
away  with  taking  over  the  Ruhr, 
and  then  followed  up  by  taking  over 
Austria.  Chamberlain  and  Britain  hoped 
Hitler  would  be  satisfied— but  they 
should  have  knov.n  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied. Then  came  the  take-over  of  the 
Sudetenland.  Tlien  that  v.as  followed 
by  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia.  That  is 
when  we  lost  the  Czechs  to  the  Com- 
munists, because  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  westernized  people  in 
Eastern  Europe,  through  mass  disillu- 
sionment, then  turned  to  the  Kremlin, 
because  they  had  been  let  down  by 
Britain  in  the  .solemn  agreements  that 
liad  been  made.  Then  came  Poland  and 
World  War  II. 

In  all  that  period  there  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Churchill  in  England  who 
was  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  trying 
to  awaken  the  people  of  his  country  to 
the  meaning  and  significance  and  dan- 
gers of  nazism  under  the  leadership  of 
Hitler.  But.  as  I  said,  he  was  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness— as  there  were  many 
in  America  during  those  years.  Finally, 
with  Poland,  they  turned  to  Churchill 
in  despair.  Churchill  was  the  inspiration 
that  awakened  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
the  people  of  Britain.  Then  the  Japanese 
even  attacked  us  at  Fearl  Harbor,  and 
on  the  following  day  I  offered  on  this 
floor  the  resolution  declaring  war. 

In  America  we  had  appeasement 
flourishing.  I  would  say  75  percent  of  the 
people  of  America  were  violently  op- 
posed to  our  even  preparing  our  defenses 
in  those  years  in  case  we  were  attacked. 
Some  of  the  biggest  names  of  the  coim- 
try were  included   among  those. 

There  were  a  few  of  us  in  this  well  who 
saw  the  dangers  of  nazism  and  Hitlerism, 
but  we  were  like  voices  in  the  wilderness. 
We  were  the  "warmongers."  I  remem- 
ber well,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Members  taking  this  floor  and  accusing 
those  of  us  who  were  fighting  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  and  for  the  making 
of  appropriations  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  It  was  said  that  we  were 
"warmongers."  But  the  real  "war- 
mongers," as  it  later  developed,  were  the 
appeasers. 

We  had  better  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
history  of  that  day.  I  am  referring  to  a 
history  of  a  little  more  than  30  years  ago, 
not  400  or  500  years  ago. 

The  same  basic  forces  exist  today — 
arrogant  aggression  bent  and  determined 
on  world  domination.  The  purpose  has 
never  changed.  The  tactics  and  methods 
have  changed  because  of  expediency. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  never  been  an 
appeaser.  He  has  striven  as  hard  as  he 
could  for  peace,  but  peace  with  justice 
and  not  peace  at  any  price. 

So  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  not 
only  as  one  of  our  great  Presidents  on 
the  domestic  level  but  also  as  one  of  our 
great  Presidents  on  the  international 
level. 


Even  those  who  disagree  with  him — 
and  I  know  they  are  honest — have  to 
admit  he  has  courage. 

I  know  one  thing.  Under  Lyndon  John- 
son, as  long  as  he  was  President,  there 
never  would  be  a  Communist-imposed 
coalition  government  upon  South  Viet- 
nam; such  as  was  imposed  upon  Czecho- 
slovakia, which  rapidly  became  a  Com- 
munist-controlled government;  such  as 
was  impo.sed  upon  Hungary,  then  rapidly 
to  become  completely  Communist  domi- 
nated and  controlled;  such  as  was  im- 
posed upon  Poland,  and  even  upon  North 
Vietnam  and  other  countries. 

So  in  the  field  of  international  affairs, 
of  world  affairs,  when  the  historians  are 
able  to  write  dispassionately  and  to  ap- 
praise rationally  the  period  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  s  service  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  country,  they  will  appraise 
his  leadei-ship  decidedly  on  the  favorable 
side.  Involved  not  only  is  the  prestige  of 
America  throughout  the  world,  but  also 
the  national  interest  of  our  country,  our 
whole  Far  Eastern  defenses,  and  the 
word  of  America. 

I  eulogized  President  Eisenhower  for 
his  leadership.  I  did  not  always  agree, 
but  I  did  90  percent  of  the  time,  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs.  I  would  never 
criticize  the  President.  I  might  disagree, 
but  I  do  not  criticize,  because  I  am  not 
going  to  make  his  leadership  more  dif- 
ficult by  my  criticism.  I  will  express  my 
views  at  a  leaders'  meeting,  as  I  have, 
and  then  when  a  decision  is  made,  a 
policy  prescribed  and  established,  I  am 
not  going  to  become  a  critic,  malsing  the 
leadership  of  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  whether  he  is  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  more  difficult,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

So  when  the  historians  of  tomorrow 
write  about  the  era  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son they  will  appraise  his  leadership  as 
one  of  courage;  not  one  of  weakness,  not 
one  of  appeasement,  but  one  of  a  man 
who  recognized  the  deeper  implications 
involved  and  who  constantly  strove  for 
peace  with  justice  but  not  at  any  price. 
I  am  respectfully  and  enthusiastically 
saluting  my  dear  friend,  my  former  col- 
league in  the  House,  my  party's  leader, 
and  my  coimtry's  President,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  I  also  pay  my  high  re- 
gard and  deep  friendship  for  Mrs.  John- 
son. There  is  no  wife  of  any  President, 
who  enjoyed  more  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  esteem  of  the  American  peo- 
ple than  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  follow  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  other  evening 
that  he  hopes  history  will  say  of  him: 
"He  had  tried." 

I  submit  histoi-y  will  be  vastly  more 
generous  in  its  appraisal  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  contribution  to  America  and 
the  world. 

No  American  has  done  more  for  his 
coimtry  than  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

He  gave  living  meaning  to  democracy. 
He  restored  our  people's  faith  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  freedom.  Lyndon  Johnson 


proved  to  the  entire  world  that  Indeed 
free  enterprise  and  the  capitaUstic  sys- 
tem are  the  wave  of  the  f  utm-e. 

And.  above  all,  Lyndon  Johnson  proved 
to  the  Communists  that  they  cannot  and 
shall  not  conquer  small  nations  through 
aggression. 

Lyndon  Johnson  gave  our  Nation  its 
highest  sense  of  achievement,  its  highest 
sense  of  dignity,  its  highest  sense  of  op- 
):ortmiity,  and  its  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  achieved  by  man. 

Lyndon  Johnson  dared  to  be  different. 
His  could  have  been  an  easy  and  com- 
fortable administration.  He  could  have 
f owed  with  the  tide  and  set  tn  example 
for  conformity. 

Cut  not  Lyndon  Johnson.  To  l:now  liini 
is  to  know  an  individual  who  would  never 
cniiiiromise  with  mediocrity — wlio  would 
never  waver  where  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  justice  was  at  stake. 

L>ndon  Johnson  gave  meaning  to  the 
I)hilosophy  of  Benjamin  Franklin  who 
once  said  that  his  philosophy  in  public 
life  is  to  do  what  is  right  and  leave  the 
consequences  to  providence. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  stubborn  defense  of 
freedom jn  South  Vietnam  has  turned 
the  tide  in  tlie  world.  With  unprecedented 
courage.  President  Johnson  demon- 
strated that  the  free  world  will  not  toler- 
ate and  must  not  tolerate  aggression  in 
any  form.  He  alone  proved  to  the  .smaller 
nations  that  their  determination  for  free- 
dom would  be  honored  by  the  United 
States. 

Despite  tremendous  pressures  and  de- 
spite his  own  deep  desire  for  peace. 
President  Jolmson  courageously  de- 
fended the  cause  of  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam. 

His  determination  has  helped  turn  the 
tide  against  Communist  terrorism  and 
subversion  and  the  free  world  shall  al- 
ways honor  him  for  his  courage. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  blessed  with  a 
good  wife  who  was  his  closest  adviser. 
Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  brought  a 
sense  of  gracious  dignity  to  the  White 
House.  She  has  set  an  example  for  all 
Americans  and  brought  a  new  meaning 
of  majesty  to  the  glory  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  could  be  said  and 
will  be  said  of  the  tremendous  record  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

He  has  made  evei-y  American  proud  of 
his  country  and  grateful  for  his  freedom. 
May  I  conclude  by  stating  as  honestly 
and  precisely  as  I  know  how — it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
serve  in  this  House  under  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  reach  for  the  highest  stars  and  dream 
the  most  inspiring  dreams.  The  glory  of 
his  presence  as  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  those  dreams  come  true. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  shall  have  passed 
by  here  but  once  but  the  impact  he  leaves 
on  the  altar  of  freedom  and  human 
achievement  shall  remain  forever  with- 
out precedent. 

His  successors  throughout  the  future 
of  our  Nation  will  have  a  monumental 
record  to  match  or  surpass. 

This  Nation  should  thank  Providence 
for  giving  us  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his 
lovely  wife. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
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HtmcATK).  The  tjme  of  the  gentleman 
has  again  expired^ 

Mr.  A  T.BERT.  NJr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  ot  the  House  is  cognizant 
that  there  are  otper  special  orders,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  Members 
are  standing  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  dlstingulshea  minority  leader  is 
seeking  recognitipn,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  jtime  may  be  extended 
for  10  more  mln\|tes. 

The  SPEAKERi  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thei  gentleman  from  Olda- 
homa?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  f  rofn  Illinois. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Gerald  B.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  I^.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am   deeply  grateful  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yielded  to  me  at 
urpose  of  making  my 
observations  concern - 
of  the  United  States. 
St  Tuesday  night  and 
dress  and  farewell  of 
it   ran   through  my 
once   that   President 
example  of  the  great 
exist  in  America  for 
ise  from  one  status  to 
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;arted  as  a  doorkeeper 
presentatlves  and  at- 
offlce  in  the  land.  I 
t  young  people  today 
om  this  book.  I  believe 
nee  the  young  people 
ard,  if  they  have  con- 
participate   construc- 
m  and  believe  in  the 
0  what  the  President 
tes  has  done  over  the 


this  time  for  the 
deep  and  heartfel 
ing  the  Presiden 
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achieve  that  success: 
iiccomplish  as  much  as 
;omplish  and  achieve, 
Jty  is  there.  I  believe 
by  ills  rise  from  the 
|on  of  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States 
ought  to  give  inspiration  to  the  youth  of 
America.  Presidenk  Johnson  has  been  a 
fine  example  to  aB  Americans  but  espe- 
cially to  the  youtn  and  to  those  born  in 
less  fortunate  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ovtr  the  last  4  years  the 
President  and  I  have  worked  together  on 
many  problems,  aflthough  we  have  had 
some  differences  fiiom  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, I  can  say  without  hesitation  or 
qualification  that  Respite  any  differences 
that  might  have  e^sted  I  think  that  his 
record  as  our  Prudent  will  stand  the 
test  of  close  scrutiny  and  be  a  good  one 
as  far  as  the  counjtry  is  concerned.  How 
it  will  be  finally  appraised  is  a  matter 
on  which  each  Individual  must  pass 
judgment.  But  it  icannot  be  denied;  in 
fact,  it  must  be  sild  affirmatively,  that 
President  Johnson  is  a  man  of  deep  con- 
victions, he  is  a  naan  of  great  diligence, 
he  is  a  man  of  courage,  he  is  totally  and 
wholeheartedly  defdlcated  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whi<;h  this  country  Is 
founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ma^  I  conclude  with  this 
final  observation:  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent after  he  leavas  office  on  next  Mon- 


day will  always  come  back  and  join  us 
who  still  may  be  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  started  and 
where  he  will  always  be  most  welcome. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  very  ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina   <Mr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  those  others  who 
have  spoken  before.  I  want  to  say  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  that  he  is  leaving  the 
Presidency  as  strong  as  any  man  has 
ever  departed  that  difficult  office.  He  is 
leaving  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us, 
because  he  came  from  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

I,  myself,  served  with  him  at  least  10 
years  on  two  committees.  I  know  the 
man.  He  is  an  ageless  enigma,  he  is  a 
limitless  source  of  information,  he  is  an 
everlasting  refuge  of  thoughts  and  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  then,  when  the  historians 
have  written  about  this  man,  they  are 
bound  to  say  that  he  had  more  ideas, 
more  projects,  more  reasons  for  legisla- 
tion than  the  Congress  would  accept. 
But  no  one  will  say  that  he  did  not  try 
and  no  one  can  question  the  man's  in- 
tegrity. I  will  say  that  the  qualities  of 
greatness  were  so  mixed  in  him  that  we 
in  the  Congress  must  say  with  pride, 
"There  was  a  man." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  President  Johnson.  I  believe 
he  has  been  a  good  President  and  has 
given  good  leadership  during  very  diffi- 
cult times  in  our  country.  I  believe  the 
country  has  progressed  well  during  the 
last  5  years,  and  will  continue  good  prog- 
ress during  the  next  4  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  Mrs. 
Johnson  for  her  line  efforts  and  effective 
leadership  in  bringing  about  highway 
beautlflcation  as  well  as  the  beautlfica- 
tion  of  our  towns,  villages,  and  cities 
and  our  countryside  generally.  These 
programs  must  be  continued,  and  I  do 
hope  she  will  continue  her  excellent 
efforts. 

During  these  difficult  5  years  of  change 
and  upset  at  home  and  abroad  we  Amer- 
icans have  certainly  progressed  with 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  fine  leader- 
ship. As  contemporaries  said  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  "While  he  was  President, 
he  was  President."  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  such  a  progressive.  And  do  not  think 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  it  easy,  either. 

As  a  former  Member  of  this  House  and 
a  Senate  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson  felt 
always  a  close  association  with  the  Con- 
gress. His  friendships  and  close  per- 
sonal ties  are  reflected  not  only  in  the 
success  of  his  legislative  programs,  but 
also  in  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  has 
been  held  by  members  of  both  parties 


on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have  known  Lyndon 
Johnson  since  his  service  in  the  House 
and  have  valued  sincerely  the  friendship. 

I  think  there  is  one  point  especially 
that  should  be  made  here,  and  that  is  the 
good  leadership  of  both  John  Mc- 
CORHACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  President  Johnson  in 
the  exploration  of  outer  space.  The  re- 
cent success  of  Apollo  8  reminds  us  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  advocating  space  exploration. 
During  the  early  years  of  1956,  1957.  and 
1958,  space  exploration  was  not  popular. 
Congress  was  having  trouble  moving 
ahead  to  see  what  should  be  done.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  along  with  the  Speaker  and 
many  of  us  persevered  and  worked  for 
U.S.  space  progress  imder  much  criti- 
cism. Later  as  majority  leader  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  it  was 
Lyndon  Johnson  who  worked  to  raise  our 
U.S.  horizons  so  that  today  the  U.S.  peo- 
ple have  our  fine  outstanding  and  suc- 
cessful space  program.  Both  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  certainly  deserve  our 
thanks  for  their  work  through  the  years 
toward  the  development  of  our  U.S.  na- 
tional space  capability  to  rank  first 
among  all  nations.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  be  on  this  space  team  in  Congress 
through  the  years. 

We  Americans  should  also  remember 
that  President  Johnson  is  leaving  office 
with  not  only  a  balanced  budget  but  a 
surplus  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
He  had  the  courage  to  call  for  a  Federal 
surtax  Increase  which  has  been  neces- 
sary to  avoid  infiation  and  large  deficits 
in  the  Federal  budget.  This  is  a  good 
start  for  the  new  administration.  This 
accomplishment  is  all  the  more  to  be 
commended  as  our  country  is  operating 
under  wartime  conditions. 

The  United  States  has  over  500,000 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  military  forces  assisting 
in  the  defense  of  South  Korea  and  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Europe  to  serve  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  NATO.  The 
United  States  has  ships,  bases  and 
planes,  crews,  ground  equipment,  and 
forces  in  most  vital  and  strategic  areas 
around  the  world  protecting  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  of  the  air  routes,  while 
permitting  the  small  nations  of  the 
world  to  develop  their  resources  and 
economies  immolested. 

Another  good  accomplishment  has 
been  the  cooperation  of  business  and 
labor  as  well  as  the  American  people 
under  the  leadership  of  President  John- 
son to  Increase  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product  during  1968  by  over  9  percent. 
This  remarkable  increase  is  not  only  one 
of  the  best  in  U.S.  history  but  is  also  the 
largest  value  GNP  increase  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

As  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  return 
to  private  life  In  Texas,  we  hope  they 
will  remember  not  only  the  hard  fights, 
the  successes  and  failures,  wars  and 
trials,  but  also  remember  the  warm 
friendships  and  loyal  support  for  prog- 
ress when  we  all  worked  together  as  the 
American  team  on  the  field. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  those  remarks. 
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Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  take 
all  of  the  available  time  during  which  to 
talk  about  our  President.  There  are  so 
many  things  about  him  that  are  so 
closely  and  intimately  associated  with 
my  own  life,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
begin  or  how  to  end. 

I  have  known  President  Johnson  since 
he  served  here  in  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  remember  so  well  the  day  that  we 
had  to  declare  war  on  Germany. 

I  believe  we  were  sitting  right  there, 
where  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  is  now  sit- 
ting, and  I  was  sitting  next  to  him,  and 
we  tried  to  project  our  minds  into  what 
was  coming  for  our  Nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  we  knew  it  would  in- 
volve, in  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill, 
"blood,  sweat  and  tears." 

Both  of  us  were  to  be  in  that  war.  And 
in  a  sense  President  Johnson  has  always 
been  in  a  battle  of  some  kind  or  other. 

He  has  fought  the  things  that  he  felt 
needed  fighting  to  keep  this  country 
great  and  free  and  strong. 

I  have  seen  him  use  every  honorable 
device  known  to  mankind  in  order  to 
accomplish  what  he  considered  right  and 
proper  for  our  country,  and  while  of 
course  many  may  have  disagreed  with 
his  policies,  I  believe  no  one  will  con- 
ceivably disagree  with  the  dedication  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  this  country. 

It  can  be  said  of  some  men  that  when 
the  going  gets  rough  they  retreat,  and 
they  say,  "Well,  let  somebody  else  do  it." 
This  could  never  be  said  of  President 
Johnson,  either  as  a  Congre.ssman,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  or  as  the  President  of  this 
country  of  ours. 

He  was  always  looking  for  ways  to 
solve  problems.  He  would  recognize  a 
problem,  and  then  seek  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  believe  when  the  record  has 
been  written  of  the  years  that  he  has 
spent  both  In  this  body,  in  the  other 
body,  and  in  the  Presidency,  the  song 
that  all  of  us  love  so  much,  "The  Im- 
possible Dream,"  will  be  entirely  fitting 
and  applicable  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  now  leaves  that  office. 

Reared  in  the  American  tradition  in 
a  small  town,  growing  to  young  manhood 
with  love  of  country  and  Imbued  by  his 
family  with  the  ideal  of  public  service, 
he  has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  that 
ideal,  and  to  this  country  and  all  of  us 
have  been  better  off  because  of  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  conclude  with  just 
one  personal  note.  His  lovely  wife  who, 
in  my  judgment,  has  brought  a  grace,  a 
dignity,  and  a  charm  heretofore  im- 
equaled  to  the  White  House,  and  my 
wife,  and  our  respective  families,  have 
been  very  close  for  many  years.  His  two 
daughters  have  stayed  at  our  home  many 
times.  We  glory  with  them  In  their  new, 
precocious,  intelligent,  and  growing 
grandchildren. 
To  us  it  has  been  a  family  relationship 


that  we  have  treasured  and  will  continue 
to  treasure.  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  believe,  has 
epitomized  the  role  of  a  good  wife,  a  de- 
voted spouse,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
always  conscious  of  what  the  First  Lady 
should  be — and  she  has  been  that. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  I  am  sure  that  we  only  say  "fare- 
well" to  President  Johnson,  because,  in 
my  judgment,  as  long  as  there  Is  breath 
in  that  great  big  body  of  his  he  will  be 
a  tremendous  force  and  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  Democratic  Party  which  he 
loves,  in  this  country  which  he  loves  even 
more,  and  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  be  closely  and 
intimately  associated  with  him. 

As  he  leaves  I  say  God  bless  him  and 
keep  him  and  his  family,  and  all  that  he 
has  stood  for. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  fine  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Hun- 
gate).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
indulgence  of  those  who  have  other  spe- 
cial orders,  I  ask  that  I  may  have  such 
time  as  is  necessary  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  to 
whom  I  promised  to  yield,  and  then  I  will 
surrender  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKE]R  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  join  with  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert),  and  oth- 
ers in  paying  tribute  to  President  Jolin- 
son  as  his  administration  is  concluding 
its  term  of  service. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  Congress  in 
joint  session  and  the  Nation  on  television 
saw  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  at  his  best, 
reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  his 
great  administration — and  they  are 
manifold — and  recalling  with  nostalgia 
ills  38  years  in  Washington  which  began 
when  he  was  apjwlnted  as  an  employee 
of  the  House. 

President  Johnson  has  had  a  long  and 
illustrious  career  in  public  service  and 
his  eloquent  farewell  was  a  fitting  and 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  climax  of 
his  career  as  President. 

President  Johnson  served  in  the  House, 
in  the  Senate  as  Democratic  majority 
leader,  as  Vice  President  and  finally  as 
President.  It  is  my  view  that  he  will  be 
recorded  in  history  as  one  of  our  great 
Presidents. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  rec- 
ommended legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  that  has  contributed  greatly  to 
progress  In  education,  employment,  eco- 
nomic development,  assistance  for  our 
elderly,  progress  in  our  cities,  large  and 
small;  assistance  to  our  farmers,  con- 
servation and  resource  development  and 
in  many  other  areas  of  growth  and  prog- 
ress. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
manage  the  Johnson-for-Presldent  cam- 
paign In  Tennessee  in  1964.  President 
Johnson  not  only  carried  Tennessee  but 
he  polled  In  the  Nation  the  largest  popu- 


lar vote  ever  recorded  by  any  man  elect- 
ed to  the  Presidency. 

President  Johnson  has  sought  dili- 
gently to  achieve  an  honorable  peace  to 
end  the  confiict  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  today  President  Johnson  has  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  have  agreed  on  ground 
rules  and  procedures  for  the  negotiation 
in  Paris  to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict.  No 
President  has  worked  harder  for  peace — 
and  if  the  initial  steps  toward  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  can  be  taken  before  he 
leaves  office,  this  will  be  a  just  reward 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  achieve  an 
honorable  peace. 

President  Johnson  is  a  product  of  the 
Congress — and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Congress  was  most  Important  in  the  en- 
actment of  ills  record-breaking  legisla- 
tive program. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  a  great  Presi- 
dent, has  left  his  mark  on  history.  Our 
Nation  is  greater  today  because  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  served  as  President.  He  has 
built  a  foundation  for  further  growth 
and  progress — the  Nation  Is  deeply  in- 
debted to  President  Johnson  for  his  great 
work. 

In  tills  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  In  the  House  a  resolution 
making  it  possible  for  former  Presidents 
to  serve  In  some  capacity  in  the  House 
or  Senate.  The  tremendous  energy,  tal- 
ent, ability  and  experience  of  our  former 
Presidents  should  be  utilized  and  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 

With  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  the 
great  and  considerable  talents  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  other  former  Presi- 
dents would  still  be  utilized  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation. 

As  a  new  era  begins  in  Washington,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
President  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
other  members  of  the  family  the  very 
best  of  good  luck  and  success  and  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  leaving  a 
a  record  of  comment  on  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

Of  whatever  may  be  said  by  historians. 
I  think  all  would  agree  with  that  line 
with  which  the  President  concluded  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  on  last  Tues- 
day evening : 

I  hope  it  may  be  said,  a  hundred  years  from 
now,  that  by  working  together  we  helped  to 
make  our  country  more  just,  more  just  for 
all  of  Its  people — as  well  as  to  insure  and 
guarantee  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all  of 
our  posterity.  That  Is  what  I  hope,  but  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  said  that  we  tried. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
has  simply  become  an  almost  impossible 
task.  It  is  impossible  in  the  sense  of  the 
myriad  demands,  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant watchfulness  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  a  nation  which  Inevitably  became  the 
leader  of  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  the 
world  shrank.  It  did  so  by  communica- 
tions and  transportation,  and  the  great 
leaps  forward  in  technical  events  have 
moved  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years 
that  it  has  taken  a  man  with  unbounded 
energy,  talents  with  which  few  are  pos- 
sessed, and  a  will  to  sustain  the  pace. 
President  Johnson  is  possessed  of  these 
characteristics. 
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The  history  of  FreaidenU  of  the  United 
States  reveals  extreme  contrafits.  In  their 
itetements  and  their  actions,  historians 
have  classed  them  as  weak,  strong  aad  in 
between.  Preaideat  Johnson  could  never 
be  described  other  than  a  strong  leader 
and  one  who  has  met  present-day  prob- 
lems head  on. 

Whether  we  h^ve  always  agreed  with 
him  or  not,  there  ean  never  be  any  ques- 
tion but  what  he  was  a  "do  something" 
President.  Probably  no  man's  popularity 
has  been  more  mercurial  because  he  was 
a  man  of  action. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  after  final 
appraisals  have  been  made,  he  will  be 
found  as  one  who  met  the  issues  in  the 
open  and  dealt  with  them  as  he  thought 
proper  and  necessary. 

My  warm  good  wishes  go  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  his  wife  Lady  Bird  as  they 
leave  the  hectic  life  of  the  White  House. 
It  is  my  hope  thiat  they  will  And  great 
satisfaction  in  their  future  activity. 
There  doubtless  trill  be  great  activity  in 
the  lives  of  both  because  it  is  their  nature 
to  give  of  thems^ves  and  to  be  a  part  of 
life  wWch  goes  on  around  them. 

Mi-.  TOUNG.  \fr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  de- 
light and  a  matter  of  great  pride  to 
all,  to  have  with  as  Tuesday  night  In  this 
Chamber.  Lyndon  Johnson,  an  All- Amer- 
ican President  tot  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  pleasure  and  pride  are  under- 
standable. The  pieaningful  legislation 
and  programs  w  lich  he  has  sponsored 
and  supported  tiirough  nearly  38  years 
in  our  Governmeht  read  like  a  chronicle 
of  man's  progress  down  through  the 
ages.  That  he  could  have  accomplished 
this  In  the  relatively  short  span  of  his 
adult  life  must  b ;  the  zenith  of  govern- 
mental achievem(  nt. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  what  history 
will  say  of  this  great  American  Presi- 
dent. I  think  h  story  said  it  Tuesday 
night  in  this  Cha:  nber  when  all  branches 
of  oiir  Government  and  all  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments,  regardless 
of  party  or  race  3r  nationality,  received 
him  with  an  accl  lim  unparalleled  in  the 
armals  of  this  historic  building.  The 
spectacular  specticle  of  Tuesday  night's 
great  host  rising  spontaneously  and  re- 
peatedly Ln  honoi  of  this  great  American 
President  must  Indeed  have  stirred  the 
spirits  of_his  prelecessors  who,  too,  had 
been  received  in  this  great  hall.  Many 
with  many  crises  but  not  quite  as  many 
as  his;  many  wi;h  many  problems,  but 
not  quite  as  many  as  his;  and  many  with 
much  acclaim  fcr  a  job  well  done,  but 
not  quite  as  much  as  his.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  histoiT's  verdict  of  ap- 
proval was  given  here  last  Tuesday  night 
with  all  the  Nai  ion  and  all  the  world 
looking  on — and  likewise  approving. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  and 
pleasure  to  all  of  us  to  be  associated  with 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  are  Immeasurably 
better  off  for  hip  having  been  with  us 
for  these  past  38  Jrears. 

Mr.  EDM0ND30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportjunity  to  join  in  a  trib- 
ute to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
our  First  Lady,  I  ady  Bird  Johnson. 

The  Johnson  years  in  America  have 
rest  of  the  world  the 
turbulence  and  fetrife  that  seem  to  be 
part  of  our  centu  ry. 


At  the  sasM  time,  these  yeaxs  have 
been  years  of  gxowth  for  America — 
growth  uol  only  in.  a  material  and  eco- 
luxnlc  way  that  is  unprecedented  In  our 
history,  but  aklao  growth  in  terms  of  jua- 
tice  and  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

I  was  proud  to  hear  Congressman 
Frxd  Schwdigkl's  statement  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  will  look  good  in  the  his- 
tory books  of  the  future. 

Beyond  that,  I  believe  he  wHl  look 
great — and  many  historians  of  today  al- 
ready acknowledge  this  fact. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  in  this  Con- 
gress during  the  Johnson  years — and 
[troud  of  the  President  who  has  provided 
strong  and  tireless  leadership  during  this 
difficult  time. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
all  the  years  I  have  heard  of  all  the 
Presidents  that  came  from  Virginia.  To- 
day we  can  all  point  with  pride  to  our 
flrst  Texan  who  served  with  such  distinc- 
tion as  President. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  go  down  in 
history  as  America's  most  dynamic  man 
of  action.  He  is  a  man  on  the  move  who 
never  waits  for  tomorrow. 

Republicans  all  admire  him  as  an  ag- 
gressive adversary.  He  has  courage  and 
fights  hard  for  his  cause. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  I  admired 
his  ability  to  get  his  legislative  program 
enacted  into  law.  As  I  sat  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  I  could  see  his 
forceful  leadership.  As  a  President  he  had 
a  feel  for  Congress  that  has  no  equal. 

All  Texans,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, are  proud  of  our  native  son,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  We  welcome  him  home 
back  to  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  owe 
President  gave  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  a  most  fitting  and  eloquent  fare- 
well Tuesday  night.  To  me,  it  was  a 
gracious  speech  for  a  man  who  has  prob- 
ably been  more  maligned  during  his  ten- 
ure in  the  White  House  than  any  other 
President,  nith  the  possible  exception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  Johnson  has  guided  this 
Nation  through  some  of  its  most  peril- 
ous days.  He  entered  the  White  House  at 
a  time  of  great  national  tragedy  and 
shock.  He  took  firmly  in  his  capable 
hands  the  reins  of  the  most  powerful 
government  on  earth,  and  gave  its  citi- 
zens the  reassurance  of  his  strength  and 
ability. 

He  did  not  let  the  Nation  slow  down 
its  pace  In  striving  for  national  goals. 
He  moved  forward  with  great  skill  and 
determination  to  write  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  legislative  programs  of 
any  President  in  history. 

Tliose  he  helped  most  have  vilified  him 
the  worst.  The  public  attitude  toward 
this  public  man  has  been  an  amazing 
paradox. 

But  Tuesday,  as  he  came  back  to  this 
Chamber  where  he  began  his  Washing- 
ton career  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  he  was  both  proud  and  humble, 
a  man  with  no  rancor  or  vindictlveness,  a 
man  thankful  for  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  tiis  coimtry. 

He  was  characteristically  nonpartisan 
as  he  looked  to  the  future  and  as  he 
thanked  those  he  had  worked  with  in 
the  Congress.  He  had  praise  for  the  lead- 
ership in  both  national  political  parties. 


He  had  a  strong  hope  for  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  give  hia  successor  un- 
denUuiding  and  support. 

Prtfldcnt  Johnson  clearly  showed 
once  again  that  he  is  an  American  first 
and  a  Democrat  second.  He  showed  that, 
although  the  war  has  been  his  political 
downfall,  he  is  a  dedicated  disciple  of 
peace. 

With  an  the  criticism  that  has  been 
heaped  on  him,  it  is  fitting  that  he  re- 
minded the  Nation  of  the  great  legacy  he 
leaves  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

After  5  years  in  the  awful  and  burden- 
some ofQce  of  the  Presidency,  Mr.  John- 
son leaves  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.3 
percent  with  more  than  8V2  million  jobs 
created  in  the  last  5  years. 

Our  economy  has  shown  a  steady  and 
uninterrupted  growth  throughout  his 
administration.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  1968  showed  a  surplus,  and  we 
have  done  better  in  this  regard  last  year 
than  at  any  time  in  a  decade. 

The  President  annoimced  a  budget 
surplus  for  the  current  year  estimated 
at  $2.4  billion.  His  new  budget,  which  we 
received  yesterday,  anticipates  another 
surplus  of  $3.4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  friends  in  Texas 
should  not  fall  to  note  that  the  latest 
figures  show  that  Texas  today  receives 
about  $2  for  every  dollar  it  sends  to 
Washington. 

Our  President  leaves  office  with  the 
war  still  going,  but  with  long  strides  hav- 
ing been  made  down  the  narrow  and 
torturous  path  toward  peace. 

Typically,  the  President  urged  us  to 
finish  the  job  of  attaining  the  national 
goals  set  under  his  leadership. 

The  problems,  he  said,  were  there  be- 
fore he  took  office.  His  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  made  real  head- 
way, but  much  of  the  job  remains  to  be 
done.  He  urged  the  reorganization  of  the 
poverty  program,  recognizing  the  oppor- 
tunity we  can  gain  from  admitting  and 
dealing  with  past  mistakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved  President 
leaves  public  office,  but  his  mark  has 
been  made  on  the  Nation  he  loves.  And 
he  will  Influence  what  we  do  here  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

His  concern  for  the  Nation  rising 
above  his  personal  feelings,  he  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  all  of  us.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  to  work  together  for  the 
betterment  of  our  Nation  and  all  man- 
kind. 

I  am  glad  he  came  to  see  us  Tuesday 
evening.  I  want  to  say  thank  you  and 
well  done,  Mr.  President.  May  God  richly 
bless  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  was  encased  in  the 
awesome  loneliness  of  his  office,  he  could 
not  know  how  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans there  were  who  watched  in  silent 
gratitude  his  challenges  to  Inertia,  apa- 
thy, IndifTerence,  his  challenge  to  big- 
otry, prejudice,  and  insensibility.  Under 
his  leadership,  that  which  had  long 
been  unacceptable  was  accepted.  Issues 
such  as  medicare,  aid  to  education,  open 
housing,  and  gun  control;  issues  that 
had  lain  inert  waiting  to  be  called  into 
being,  were  raised  and  settled,  such  as 
consvuner  protection  and  safety,  water 
and  air  pollution,  exploration  of  the  sea. 
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For  40  years  there  had  been  the  strug- 
gle to  remove  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem from  our  immigration  law  and,  un- 
der Mr.  Johnson's  leadership,  it  was 
done.  He  attacked  the  great  social  evils 
of  our  society,  the  spoliation  of  our  re- 
sources, the  crumbling  texture  of  our 
cities,  the  deprivations  of  our  old,  our 
sick,  and  our  poor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  list  all  the 
measures  which  add  up  to  one  of  the 
most  constructive  eras  in  American  his- 
tory, but  to  illustrate  the  vision  of  a 
President  who  saw  America  and  saw  it 
whole  with  its  grandeurs  and  its  defi- 
ciencies, with  its  blessings  and  with  its 
ills.  As  President  Johnson  has  p>ut  it,  he 
tried. 

This  parting  fills  me  with  sorrow.  He  is 
my  President.  He  is  my  friend. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
administration  of  Lyndon  Johnson  draws 
to  a  close,  we  already  know  quite  a  bit 
about  how  history  will  treat  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Clearly  these  were  ex- 
citing years.  They  have  also  been 
troublesome,  in  fact  had  there  been  a 
lesser  man  than  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the 
Presidency,  they  might  have  been 
disastrous. 

These  were  productive  years — so  pro- 
ductive that  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
catalog  his  accomplishments  in  any 
brief  fashion.  These  were  also  trying 
years — times  that  saw  victories  and 
frustrations,  triumphs  and  failures. 

Since  November  1963,  many  things 
have  happened  to  our  President — both 
happy  and  sad  things.  Although  I  am 
sure  that  the  burden  of  office  has  been 
heavy  and  wearing,  he  has  borne  it  well. 
If  there  is  any  change,  other  than  a  few 
deeper  lines  and  slightly  grayer  hair,  they 
have  been  an  even  greater  drive,  a  faster 
pace,  and  deeper  dedication. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him  more  closely  are 
aware  of  his  many  facets.  He  is  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  politician — hard,  driving, 
and  demanding.  He  is  Lyndon  Johnson, 
the  Texan — who  walks  with  pride,  who 
often  resorts  to  homespun  rhetoric.  He 
is  also  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  husband, 
father,  and  grandfather — devoted  to  his 
wife,  to  his  daughters  and  his  grand- 
children. This  mosaic  all  comprises 
Lyndon  Johnson,  a  man — a  big  man. 

History  will  recall  many  things  about 
Lyndon  Johnson,  but  my  own  recollec- 
tions will  be  more  personal.  I  will  never 
forget  his  many  kindnesses  to  me  and 
my  family.  He  is  a  warm  and  true  friend. 
I  will  always  cherish  the  relaxed  times 
we  shared  when  he  could  be  just  Lyndon 
Johnson,  a  big  warm  Texan  with  an  even 
bigger  heart. 

By  any  rightful  standard  of  this  or 
any  age,  our  President,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a 
truly  great  leader.  Historians  need  not 
be  kind  to  him  for  if  they  are  but  fair, 
he  is  assured  a  lofty  place  among  our 
Nation's  greatest  heroes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  witness 
the  departure  of  a  friend  and  wished 
that  we  had  taken  more  time  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  many  kindnesses 
he  has  shown  us,  or  wished  that  we  had 
worked  a  little  harder  or  in  some  way 


done  more  to  express  our  own  feelings 
of  friendship  and  support  for  him  or 
wished  we  had  been  more  outspoken  in 
our  praise  of  his  many  virtues. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  today  on  the 
last  legislative  day  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  came 
into  office  at  a  time  of  grave  national 
crisis  and  in  a  matter  of  days  steadied 
the  nerves  and  buoyed  the  spirits  of  the 
entire  free  world  by  the  calm  and  cou- 
rageous way  in  which  he  took  the  helm 
of  Government  in  those  dark  days  of 
November  1963. 

No  matter  what  any  of  us  say  here 
today,  the  real  eulogy  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  be  writ- 
ten Li  history,  and  it  will  be  a  eulogy 
to  a  man  of  determination  and  humility, 
steadfastness  and  patience,  courage  and 
compassion. 

I  am  sure  that  when  history  evaluates 
the  administration  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
it  will  find  that  no  President  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  has  ever  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  legislative  program  as 
far-reaching  and  forward-looking  as  the 
program  of  the  Johnson  years.  It  was  a 
program  of  daring,  in  some  cases  strik- 
ing sparks  from  some  of  the  most  hal- 
lowed symbols  of  the  status  quo.  But  it 
was  a  program  aimed  at  the  goal  of 
bringing  justice  and  dignity  to  every 
American  of  every  race,  religion,  and  sta- 
tion in  life. 

I  join  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  in  wishing  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  the  best  of  times  in  a  well- 
earned  respite  from  the  burdens  they 
have  borne  so  well  so  many  years. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  we 
can  say  here  today  can  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  the  tremendous  impact  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  our 
Nation  during  35  years  of  public  service. 
Like  all  of  us.  he  has  experienced 
failures  as  well  as  success,  but  his  monu- 
mental capacity  for  effective  work  lias 
brought  him  a  constructive  record 
equalled  by  few. 

When  I  came  to  this  House  as  an  as- 
sitant  in  1935,  he  was  among  my  first 
acquaintances,  and  since  then  I  have 
seen  him  develop  through  experience, 
dedication  and  responsibility  into  an  out- 
standing Chief  Executive. 

I  believe  that  James  A.  Parley,  one 
of  the  most  astute  practitioners  and  ob- 
servers of  American  poUtlcs  in  our  cen- 
tury, was  right  when  he  gave  this  judg- 
ment of  Lyndon  Johnson  more  than  2 
years  ago: 

If  the  Biblical  plirase,  "By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them."  continues  to  be  as  true  In 
the  future  as  It  has  been  In  the  past  the 
future  generations  of  our  country  will  as 
gratefully  remember  President  Lyndon  John- 
son as  thev  now  revere  the  names  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

We  all  know  the  many  legislative  pro- 
grams he  has  made  reaUty.  Perhaps  none 
of  them  carries  more  potential  for  the 
future  of  oiu"  country  than  the  acts  by 
which  he  became  the  President  responsi- 
ble for  more  action  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion than  all  his  predecessors  combined. 

Jefferson  emphasized  that  education  is 
the  prerequisite  for  democracy.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  helped  to  see  that  it  will 


have  a  firmer  foundation  in  the  future 
than  ever  before. 

Not  too  long  ago  he  told  the  pupils 
of  the  school  at  Cotulla,  Tex.,  where  he 
taught  as  a  young  man : 

If  your  education  falters  or  falls,  every- 
thing else  that  we  attempt  as  a  nation  will 
fall  If  our  schools  and  our  students  succeed, 
we  win  succeed.  It  Is  Just  as  simple  and  Jtist 
as  difficult  as  that 

He  will  be  remembered  for  making  it 
possible  for  education  to  reach  many 
more  and  to  function  more  effectively. 

The  distinguished  commentator.  How- 
ard K.  Smith,  has  described  his  legisla- 
tive program  thus : 

Altogether  the  most  fantastic  record  ever 
for  a  single  President.  Beginnings  have  been 
made  on  every  serious  problem  and  great 
advances  have  been  carried  out. 

Ours  is  a  world  of  unprecedented 
turbulence,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  has  not 
solved  all  its  mushrooming  problems.  But 
It  will  be  said  of  him  as  of  President 
Truman:  "He  done  his  damnedest." 

The  first  lady,  Mrs.  Johnson,  once  re- 
marked that  the  White  House  is  like  one 
big,  unending  seminar.  That  is  the  way 
it  should  be,  and  she  has  helped  to  mold 
It  in  that  direction  by  her  active  and 
conscientious  part  in  the  public  affairs. 
It  was  a  due  tribute  when  Life  magazine 
described  her  a  fews  weeks  ago  as  a  first 
lady  with  a  record  excelled  by  none. 

Only  history  can  finally  evaluate 
the  Johnson  administration.  I  know  that 
it  will  be  long  remembered.  Meanwhile 
we  extend  all  our  best  to  Piesident  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  for  a  happy  and  useful 
future. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  colorful,  in- 
tuitive and  unusually  Innovative  Presi- 
dent now  moves  from  the  center  of  the 
political  stage  into  the  histoiT  of  this 
Nation. 

Lyndon    Baines    Johnson,    a    man    of 
strength,  of  courage,  of  deep  conviction, 
will  not  be  judged  by  those  of  us  meet- 
ing here  today  and  expressing  our  own 
personal  views  of  his  actions  during  his 
5  years  of  Incumbency  as  the  head  of 
this  Nation's  government.  Future  gener- 
ations will  make  that  evaluation,  but  I 
am  confident  when  it  is  made,  he  will 
rank  high  on  the  list  of  great  Presidents. 
A  summation  of  his  administration  was 
masterfully  given  this  House  just  a  few- 
days  ago  by  the  President  himself,  an 
honest,  courageous,  and  articulate  ap- 
praisal, pointing  out  achievements,  ex- 
pressing regret  over  failures,  but  above 
all,  the  remarks  were  of  a  man  who  has 
enjoyed  the  infighting  of  public  office. 
The  Johnson  administration  has  some- 
times acted  in  a  fashion  with  which  I 
might  disagree,  but  it  has  acted,  and 
far  more  often,  in  accord  with  my  own 
thinking  than  against  it.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  history  will  find  Lyndon  John- 
son acted  with  one  overwhelming  moti- 
vation—to find  the  answer  which  best 
met  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

To  President  Johnson,  to  his  wife, 
charming,  graceful,  and  efficient,  deserv- 
ing really  of  a  special  comment,  to  their 
daughters,  sons-in-law,  and  grandchil- 
dren, I  want  to  express  what  I  feel  Is 
the  clear  consensus  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent, a  wish  for  many  happy,  busy,  and 
productive  years,  years  in  which  Lyndon 
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Johnson  and  hi  charming  wife  can  con- 
tinue to  make  contributions  to  this  Na- 
tion, as  I  am  eonfldent  they  will. 

Mr.  ROOERfl  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  Presidents  in  AmcrleaB  history 
served  their  Nation  dtiring  such  critical 
years  as  did  Lsmdon  Johnson.  Fewer  still 
were  as  well  prejpared,  or  more  dedicated 
and  hard  working. 

The  situation]  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Europe,  and  th^  Middle  East,  as  well  as 
violence  here  atj  home,  called  for  the  full 
energies  of  an  I  exceptionally  energetic 
man.  A  noted  iV  commentator  reflected 
the  other  night  that  many  people  will 
criticize  President  Johnson  for  one  or  two 
developments  oti  which  they  disagreed 
with  his  actiona,  and  fall  to  take  note  of 
dozens  of  important  developments  with 
which  they  did  agree.  Perhaps  that  is 
human  nature.  History  has  a  way  of 
brushing  aside  these  short  term  consid- 
erations, bowe^r,  and  looking  at  the 
overall  accomi^lshments  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Wlhite  House.  And  history 
will  undoubtedljr  look  on  these  38  years 
of  serrlce  by  Ly>idon  Johnson  somewhat 
differently  than]  today's  critics. 

Here"  in  the  Congress,  where  he  him- 
self served  as  an  employee.  Congressman. 
Senator,  and  Vice  President.  Members 
will  long  remeiqber  his  Presidency.  Like 
others.  I  found  eiyself  in  agreement  with 
some  legislative  proposals,  and  in  dis- 
agreement with  others.  At  all  times,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  deep  understanding  by 
the  President  ol  the  independent  role  of 
the  Congress,  and  its  Individual  Members. 
And  there  was  at  all  times  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  mutual  problems,  as  well  as  a 
friendship  with  each  Member. 

Mr.  President^  as  Liz  Carpenter  said 
last  night,  therej  will  soon  be  two  parades 
through  the  streets  of  Washington — one 
toward  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the 
other  away  and  {toward  a  quiet  riverbank 
that  parade  watchers 
le  smile  on  both  leaders, 
of  the  new  resident  of 
13L  Avenue  who  is  obvi- 
|full  of  expectation;  and 
the  face  of  the  former  resident,  who  can 
just  as  proudly  Ifnow  that  for  38  remark- 
able years  his  successes  outnumbered  his 
dlsappointmenta.  because  "we  tried.  " 

Mrs.  HANSEil  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  a  salute  to  our  President,  who  is  leav- 
ing us,  my  first  jthought  is,  "Thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  with  you 
here  in  Washiniton  during  these  great 
and  challenging|years  of  change." 

The  second  thjought  I  have  is  that  no 
one  has  been  mo^e  responsible  for  change 
on  the  face  of  jSJmerica  or  in  its  aspira- 
tions during  this  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  than  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  my  collea- 
gues that  chang^  has  been  so  sharp  and 
change  has  beeii  almost  so  unexpected 
that  the  drumb^t  of  its  transition  has 
perhaps  been  loutfer  than  the  measure  or 
successes  from  lihe  trumpets  of  accom- 
plishment. I 

We  have  knowtn  frustrations,  we  have 
known  rebelliont  dissent,  anger,  hate. 
We  have  also  ki>own  success,  the  pride 
of  knowledge  that  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning for  solution^. 
Yes,  there  wil^  be  continuing  anger; 
be   future    frustration. 


in  Texas.  I  thir 
should  observe 
That  on  the  fa 
1600  Pennsylva 
ously  proud  anc 


yes,    there   will 


Change  itself  dictates  turmoil.  But  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  a  man  who,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  faced  the  challenges 
and  did  not  turn  his  back  for  political 
expediency  but  acknowledged  the  prob- 
lems and  tried  to  do  something,  unpopu- 
lar though  many  efforts  appeared. 

Almost  as  a  testimonial  to  this  service 
is  an  article  by  a  college  student  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  who  has  said  in 
his  editorial,  "Two  Cents  Worth — A 
Farewell."  I  would  like  to  place  this  in 
the  Record  for  my  colleagues  to  share 
and  contemplate: 

Two  Cbwts  Worth — Fabs^vcll  to  the  Uolt 

Oui   Mak 

(By  Dave  Bourdon) 

We  called  him  a  nlgger-lover. 

We  called  him  a  lot  of  other  things,  too: 
he  was  a  racist,  a  liar,  a  fool  and  a  murderer. 
It  Is  probably  (air  to  say  that  no  man  in  his- 
tory was  ever  so  openly  reviled  as  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

And  why  not? 

To  begin  with,  we  didn't  want  him.  We  had 
the  president  we  wanted-'  he  was  young,  he 
was  good-looUng  and.  most  Important  of  all, 
he  was  (after  he  was  UUed,  of  course)  loved 
by  the  people. 

And  then.  Just  like  that,  he  was  gone.  And 
in  his  place  was  a  slow-talking  ugly  old  man. 

We  were  fair;  we  gave  him  a  chance.  But 
the  ugly  old  man  didn't  produce.  He  didn't 
obliterate  racism,  he  couldn't  stop  crime  in 
the  streets  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  he  chose 
to  fight  a  war  that  almost  all  of  us  backed 
in  the  beginning  and  then  he  didn't  win  it. 

Maybe  he  tried.  Time  after  time  he  begged 
us  to  forgo  violence.  Time  after  time  he 
pleaded  with  us  to  destroy  racism.  Time  after 
time  he  ignored  the  tremendous  pressure  to 
either  surrender  to  or  completely  demolish 
the  enemy  overseas. 

But  God.  he  was  so  awful  on  TV!  He'd  come 
on  the  tube  with  that  ugly  puppy-dog  face 
of  his  and  he'd  drawl  out  all  this  gibberish 
about  his  dreams  for  a  great  society. 

Prom  a  Kennedy  it  would  have  sounded 
dynamic.  But  from  the  ugly  old  man  it  was 
just  so  many  words,  and  we'd  flip  the  switch 
wondering  who  the  hell  he  was  trying  to 
fool.  Take  him  seriously?  Don't  be  ridicu- 
lous! 

We  elected  him  in  '64,  but  it  wasn't  our 
fault.  After  all,  wasn't  he  "the  lesser  of  two 
evils?"  Well,  maybe  we  put  him  in  offlce,  but 
that  didn't  mean  we  had  to  support  him. 

But  we  didn't  sit  still.  No  air.  We  hit  him 
and  we  hit  him  good.  Lady  Bird  wanted  to 
beautify  America?  Ha-ha!  Start  in  the  fam- 
ily! "Where  are  you.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  now 
that  we  need  you?"  Yeah,  that  was  a  good 
one. 

A  game  company  put  out  a  dart  board  with 
his  face  on  it.  When  the  ugly  old  man  had 
the  audacity  to  go  to  church,  a  minister  gave 
him  a  sermon  on  the  immorality  of  his  war 
(it  was  tils  now).  And  we  came  up  with  nifty 
cheers  like  "Hey,  Hey,  LBJ,  how  many  kids 
did  you  kill  today?" 

But  be  deserved  it,  all  of  it.  Because  we 
were  ready  to  go  at  it  at  this  time,  we  were 
choosing  up  sides.  Black  vs.  white,  liberal  vs. 
conservative,  poor  vs.  rich,  hawk  vs.  dove, 
young  vs.  old. 

And  where  was  the  ugly  old  man  at  a  time 
like  this?  Where  was  our  leader,  in  this  time 
of  crisis? 

I  swear  to  you,  there  he  was.  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road!  Pleading  for  reason! 
Begging  for  temperance!  Asking  that  we  work 
together  for  Justice! 
He  never  had  a  chance. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
wooldn't  accept  the  presidential  nonaination 
because  he  wanted  to  work  for  peace  and 
unity.  It  caught  us  by  surprise,  but  we  re- 
covered quickly  enough. 


There  he  waa  again,  lying  as  usual.  Peace 
and  unity,  my  eye!  The  only  reaaon  ht  wamt 
running  was  because  be  knew  b«  couldn't 
win.  And  a  lot  of  us  knew  damn  well  that 
It  was  all  a  big  hoax,  that  he'd  rvm  again. 
Anyway,  the  whole  plan  backfired  on  him. 

So  he's  gone  now.  and  we^e  free,  free  at 
lastl  Free  to  fight!  Free  to  hate!  PYee  to  rip 
the  guts  out  of  each  other!  Because  the  ugly 
old  man  is  finally  leaving. 

One  thing  is  for  sure,  a  country  like  this 
didn't  deserve  to  get  stuck  vrith  a  president 
Uke  that. 

Or  maybe  it's  the  other  way  around. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  would  also 
like  to  quote  from  a  recent  newsletter 
which  I  have  sent  out. 

On  Tuesday  night  President  Johnson  de- 
livered his  State  of  the  Union  message  or  I 
might  call  it  his  Farewell  Address  to  Con- 
gress. The  Hoxise  Chamber  was  full  to  over- 
flowing and  every  inch  of  standing  room  in 
the  galleries  was  occupied. 

The  White  House  and  the  Capitol  are  a  mile 
apart,  and  sometimes  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
yet,  because  of  the  unique  Interrelationships 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  stability  of 
this  Government  and  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, there  always  remains  a  rapp>ort  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress,  regard- 
less of  party.  It  is  a  feeling,  a  sense  of  Amer- 
ican unity.  It  is  not  the  divisive  sword  of 
hate. 

It  is  built  of  the  little  moments  when  I, 
as  a  Member,  lost  my  mother  and  within 
a  few  hours  the  President  of  the  United 
States  picked  up  the  telephone  and  said : 
"This  is  Lyndon  Johnson  calling,  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy."  It  is  the  moments 
when  we  have  a  young  person  with  diflQ- 
culties  in  some  particular  area  and  we 
call  the  White  House,  asking  for  assist- 
ance and  receive  an  answer. 

Yes,  the  White  House  was  interested.  It 
was  all  these  and  more.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  also  an  American  with  a 
warm  sense  of  love  for  his  fellow  human 
beings. 

I  salute  this  President  and  this  Amer- 
ican. He  has  served  us  well  and  used 
dignity,  in  spite  of  columnists,  with  a 
style  that  comes  from  human  love  and 
not  fashion  catalogs. 

My  best  wishes.  Mr.  President,  and  my 
best  wishes,  Mrs.  Johnson.  You  have  been 
and  are  great  Americans,  indeed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  the  36th  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Last  March,  when  President  Johnson 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  1968,  I  was 
in  Wisconsin  working  as  chairman  of  the 
Johnson  committee  in  the  State's  presi- 
dential preferential  primary.  It  was  a 
labor  and  a  responsibility  which  I  had 
taken  on — and  would  take  again — be- 
cause of  my  high  regard  for  Mr.  John- 
son's qualities  of  leadership,  in  the  pres- 
ent era  of  crisis. 

Under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
he  has  been  respcHisible  for  a  broad 
range  of  achievements,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  The  final  estimate  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  stature  must  be  left  to 
the  future,  but  we  may  be  confident  that 
he  will  rank  high  in  the  order  of  great- 
ness among  those  who  have  held  the 
highest  oflace  in  the  land. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  took  office  un- 
der the  tragic  circiunstances  of  1963  there 
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was  pending  before  the  country  much 
unfinished  business,  some  of  it  decades 
old.  Within  3  years,  he  had  accomplished 
tasks  which  his  predecessors  had  been 
unable  to  enact. 

To  20  million  elderly  Americans  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  proper  medical  care, 
President  Johnson  brought  an  excellent, 
comprehensive  program  of  hospital  and 
medical  insurance  vmder  social  security. 

To  the  children  of  this  Nation,  he  gave 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  a  program  for  quality 
education,  including  textbooks  for  pub- 
lic and  private  schools. 

To  our  black  citizens,  he  gave  three 
major  civil  rights  laws,  guaranteeing 
their  rights  as  Americans  to  vote,  to 
equal  employment,  to  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  to  fair  housing. 

To  the  poor,  the  President  gave  a  new 
chance  and  a  better  hope  for  decent  jobs, 
homes,  health  care  and  education  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

To  the  American  worker,  he  helped 
bring  an  unprecedented  8-year  period  of 
steady  economic  expansion  and  low  un- 
employment. 

In  the  fields  of  national  defense  and 
foreign  affairs,  President  Johnson  was 
equally  productive. 

To  deter  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war, 
he  saw  to  it  that  America  maintained  its 
nuclear  superiority.  At  the  same  time  he 
worked  toward  the  development  of  a 
balance  between  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional forces  in  order  to  increase  the  Na- 
tion's readiness  to  meet  any  threat  of 
aggression. 

His  most  difficult  test  came  in  Viet- 
nam where  he  determined  that  there 
must  be  no  victory  by  armed  force  over 
an  American  commitment  forged  imder 
three  Presidents.  His  determination  has 
prevented  the  war  from  spreading  be- 
yond Vietnam,  and  he  has  led  the  way 
toward  peace  in  that  conflict. 

It  was  the  deep  and  passionate  desire 
for  peace  that  led  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
join  with  our  allies  in  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  nations — talks 
which  have  led  to  agreements  on  banning 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
outer  space  and  forbidding  bases  and 
fortifications  on  the  moon. 

In  addition,  he  began  the  work — 
which  the  new  administration  hopefully 
will  carry  forward — for  discussions  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  limitation  of  all  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  systems. 

President  Johnson  has  not  had  an  easy 
time  in  the  White  House.  He  has  been 
the  object  of  abuse  from  many  quarters 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  his  family  were  not 
spared  the  barbs  of  irresponsible  critics. 
Despite  all  of  this  abuse,  he  has  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  his  character  in 
carrying  on  in  what  he  has  believed  to 
be  the  national  Interest. 

Now  he  has  well  earned  a  rest  from 
the  burdens  of  office.  With  his  devoted 
helpmate.  Lady  Bird,  and  his  family,  he 
can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  the  American 
people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  see 
Mr.  Johnson's  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  as  having  come  to  an 
end.  A  man  as  vigorous,  as  intelligent,  as 
dynamic  as  he  is,  can  oe  counted  upon  to 


answer  his  Nation's  call  in  time  of  future 
need.  Therefore,  it  was  comforting  to 
learn  the  Johnsons  will  be  back.  Al- 
though we  wish  him  well  as  he  leaves 
office,  there  is  no  finality  to  our  farewell. 
There  are  other  chapters  to  be  written 
in  the  life  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  36th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  be  recorded  in  history  as 
one  of  the  strongest  and  greatest  of 
American  Presidents.  Certainly  he  made 
more  significant  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  through  his  leader- 
ship inspired  more  long-range  reforms 
in  public  policy  than  any  President  in 
modern  times.  And  unquestionably  he 
gave  of  himself  to  the  office,  vmstinting- 
ly,  in  a  manner  scarcely  prccedented. 

Lyndon  Johnsons  public  career  has 
spanned  a  third  of  a  century,  and  his 
personal  contributions  to  the  national 
weal — as  Congressman,  Senator,  Senate 
majority  leader  and  Vice  President — are 
legion.  They  need  no  special  elaboration 
here.  May  it  suffice  merely  to  point  out 
that  no  man  ever  came  to  the  Presidency 
better  grounded  by  background,  experi- 
ence, and  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
myriad  public  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  great  respect  for  the 
exalted  office  which  he  was  destined  to 
assume  was  evident  in  many  ways  long 
before  it  became  his  lot  to  serve  as  Chief 
Executive.  That  Franklin  Roosevelt 
shared  with  Johnson,  when  the  latter 
was  but  a  young  Member  of  Congress, 
some  rare  insights  into  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  is  well  known.  That  Mr. 
Johnson  treated  those  insights  with  a 
respect  bordering  upon  reverence  is  also 
tnie. 

Later,  his  deep  and  profound  respect 
for  the  Presidency  served  him  and  the 
Nation  well  when,  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Lyndon  Johnson  did  so  much 
to  make  the  task  of  President  Eisen- 
hower easier  and  more  harmonious.  As 
congressional  leader  and  spokesman  for 
the  "loyal  opposition,"  Lyndon  Johnson 
performed  truly  significant  contribu- 
tions by  his  constant  and  conscious  in- 
sistence that  the  opposition  be  first  of 
all  truly  loyal.  Without  in  any  manner 
sacrificing  the  rights  and  privilege  of 
responsible  dissent,  Mr.  Johnson  direct- 
ed that  dissent  in  such  a  way  that  he 
did  not  add  to  the  personal  problems 
of  President  Eisenhower,  but  quite  fre- 
quently helped  the  President  in  creating 
a  workable  solution. 

That  Lyndon  Johnson,  effective  Demo- 
cratic advocate  that  he  is,  instinctively 
places  patriotism  above  partisanship  hsis 
been  seen  again  most  recently  in  the 
elaborate  pains  to  which  he  has  extended 
himself  and  his  entire  administration  to 
make  certain  that  nothing  by  way  of 
help  or  information  should  be  denied 
Mr.  Nixon  in  the  transitional  period  pre- 
ceeding  the  Nixon  inauguration.  Long- 
time Washington  observers  and  histo- 
rians of  the  Presidency  have  remarked 
that  this  is  the  smoother  and  most  thor- 
oughly amicable  transition  from  one 
party  to  the  other  in  the  history  of  the 
Presidency.  Surely  Mr.  Nixon  has  bene- 
fited from  this  spirit  of  generosity  and 
helpfulness.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  has 


benefited  the  new  President,  it  clearly 
ijenefits  the  Nation. 

The  years  of  the  Johnson  Presidency 
are  without  parallel  in  the  volume  of 
truly  major  legislation  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  his  compelling  leadership.  To 
touch  but  briefly  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
truly  monumental  legislative  landmarks, 
the  Johnson  administration  lias  mado 
reality  of  such  long-established  but  elu- 
sive national  goals  as  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  and  truly  general  Federal  as- 
sistance to  all  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  th3  land.  These  had  been  dream.'s, 
debated  in  the  political  arena  for  more 
than  a  generation  and  sought  by  a  lon;^ 
line  of  national  leaders.  It  remained  for 
Johnson  to  make  the  dreams  come  true. 
In  the  field  of  civil  and  individual 
rights,  it  must  be  recorded  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  achieved  more  than  any 
other  American  since  President  Lincoln. 
Critics  of  the  Johnson  style  from  time  to 
lime  have  complained  to  the  effect  that 
he  may  not  have  articulated  the  goals  of 
equal  rights  as  eloquently  or  as  immacu- 
lately as  others.  But  such  complaints  are 
rendered  specious  and  superficial  by  the 
irrefutable  record  of  accomplishment. 

No  man  has  given  more  to  the  cause  of 
conservation  and  preserving  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  American  life  than 
Lyndon  Johnson.  The  sheer  statistical 
magnitude  of  goals  achieved  and  new 
offensives  launched  in  the  field  of  public 
parks,  land  reclamation,  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement,  and  improvement 
in  the  esthetic  values  of  the  environ- 
ment during  the  Johnson  Presidency 
stagger  the  Imagination  to  contemplate 
and  defy  the  orderly  mind  to  assimilate 
the  scop>e  of  their  results. 

In  all  of  this,  the  full  impact  of  the 
Johnson  personality  and  leadership  upon 
the  culture  and  quality  of  the  American 
society  cannot  be  fully  appraised  from 
so  short  an  historic  range.  History  will 
write  its  verdict.  In  field  after  field  of 
public  policy,  as  new  horizons  of  public 
service  expand  in  the  sunlight  of  a  new 
day  to  reveal  benefits  now  only  faintly 
dreamed,  historians  will  be  forced  to  re- 
cord. It  began  with  Johnson. 

May  it  also  be  recorded  then,  that  this 
public  record  so  filled  with  superlatives 
owes  a  generous  share  of  its  laurels  to 
the  patience,  the  faith,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  rare  devotion  of  that  wise 
and  exemplary  lady,  Mrs.  Johnson,  who 
has  been  by  his  side  throughout  these 
incredibly  eventful  years. 

His  has  been,  in  a  unique  sense,  a  re- 
markably personal  Presidency.  It  is  con- 
sonant with  his  temperament  and  per- 
sonality that  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
have  devoted  intense  personal  attention 
to  an  almost  limitless  variety  of  details 
in  the  administration  of  this  job  whose 
scope  and  magnitude  today  almost  defy 
the  capacities  of  any  man.  It  must  be 
said  in  fairness,  I  believe,  that  no  man 
has  respected  the  Presidency  more,  no 
man  has  devoted  more  of  himself  to  its 
insatiable  demands,  and  few  indeed  ever 
have  achieved  so  much  for  the  Nation 
they  loved  through  its  powers  and  its 
responsibilities  than  has  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  associate  myself  with  our  distin- 
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gxilshed  majority  eader  and  our  other 
coUeasnies  In  paying  a  respectful,  fond 
farewell  to  the  Sfth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Thla  last  week  ^f  this  epoch-making 
administration  is  a  poignant,  moving 
period.  It  marks  the  close  of  a  tragic, 
turbulent  era  fUle4  with  crises  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  btlghtened  by  tremen- 
dous social  reforms  that  have  Indelibly 
altered  the  character  of  our  society  and 
have  Immeasurably  advanced  the  prom- 
ise of  our  Constitution  to  render  to  every 
citizen  his  blrthrldht  as  a  member  of  a 
free  democracy.      ' 

Whatever  may  bfl  the  verdict  of  history 
on  lomdon  John»on's  administration, 
those  of  us  who  hajve  served  in  the  Con- 
gress during  his  tenure  can  agree  that 
this  extraordinary  naan  has  driven  him- 
self as  unrelentinsly,  as  unsparingly  in 
trying  to  create  a  great  society  in  a  world 
at  peace  as  did  his  forebears  who 
opened  the  West.  He  has  exulted  in  the 
sweet  taste  of  unparalleled  victory;  he 
has  drunk  deep  of  the  bitter  dregs  of  frus- 
tration snd  rejectl<)n.  Yet  through  it  all 
Lyndon  iJohnson  h^s  maintained  his  Iron 
resolve,  his  Indomitable  will.  All  of  us, 
friend  or  critic,  muf t  marvel  at  his  prodi- 
gious endurance,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
strength  of  mind — nls  complete  commit- 
ment to  the  goals  vhich  he  believes  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  to 
which  he  is  so  ded  cated,  the  people  for 
whom  he  cares  so  deeply. 

In  his  state  of  tlie  Union  message  on 
January  14,  President  Johnson  directed 

few  personal  wcids  to  the  Congress. 


a 

He  said: 

Most  all  of  my  life 
b«en  sp«nt  here  In  t 
eight  years — since  I 
as  a  doorkeeper  In  t 
tlves — I  have  known 
known   most   of   the 
walked  them.  I  know 
face,  I  know  the  conl  Ucts 
know  the  ideals   tha  ; 


ence,  I  can  testify 


gress   in   January 


Ills 


the 


as  a  public  official  has 
building.  Por  thirty- 
worked  on  that  gallery 
House  of  Representa- 
tbese  halls  and  I  have 
men   pretty  well   who 
the  questions  that  you 
that  you  endure,  I 
you  seek  to  serve. 

If  I  may  be  permlltted  a  personal  refer- 


to  the  truth  of  those 


comments.  Prom  tl^  day  I  entered  Con- 


1963 — and   the   then 


Vice  President,  \fr.  Johnson,  in  his 
characteristically  tlloughtful  and  human 
manner,  visited  my  oflBce  and  then  gave 
my  wife  and  me  a  fide  downtown  to  the 
rUE  reception  in  my  honor — until  now, 
I  have  found  him  invariably  accessible, 
ready  to  listen  to  c  )unsel,  and  conscious 
of  a  Member's  obligations  to  his  con- 
stituency. I  shall  r  "member  with  grati- 
tude his  many  kininesses  which  reveal 
his  warm  and  unde:  standing  nature  just 
as  his  magnificent  l;adership  to  a  nation 
in  travail  following  President  Kermedy's 
assassination  showi'd  the  qualities  that 
had  made  his  beloved  predecessor  once 
declare  that  no  mai  i  was  better  suited  to 
be  President  than  l^yndon  Johnson. 

Again,  in  his  sta  e  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage President  Joinson  exhibited  his 
magnanimity  of  spi  :it  in  his  words: 

President -elect  Nixon  in  the  days  ahead  is 
going  to  need  your  understanding,  Just  as  I 
did.  He  is  entitled  to  have  it.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  remembsr  that  the  burdens  he 
will  bear  as  our  President  will  be  borne  for 
all  of  us.  Each  of  us  should  try  not  to  In- 
crease these  burdens  for  the  sake  of  narrow 
personal  or  partisan  a  Ivantage. 


That  spirit  must  animate  each  of  us 
as  the  mantle  of  the  highest  ofiBce  in  the 
land  falls  upon  the  37th  President  of  the 
United  States  on  January  20. 

A  man  endowed  with  President  John- 
son's dynamic  force  does  not  go  into  re- 
tirement. He  will  transfer  his  remarkable 
gifts  to  other  pursuits,  always  with  the 
national  interest  at  heart.  His  fellow  citi- 
zens wish  him  and  his  wife,  who  has  in 
her  own  right  made  an.  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  improving  our  human  and 
natural  environment,  the  fulfillment  of 
their  hearts'  desire  in  the  years  ahead. 
They  richly  merit  It. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  lovely  wife 
Lady  Bird.  Publicly,  I  as  a  Congressman, 
an  American  citizen,  and  a  friend,  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for 
the  tremendous  job  he  has  done  for  all 
the  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  what  history 
will  show  his  administration  as  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  our  history  and 
will  rank  him  as  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  courageous  and  effective  of  all 
Presidents  to  date. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  is  well  aware,  there 
were  times  when  our  thoughts  on  cer- 
tain policies  did  not  coincide.  However, 
when  these  disagreements  took  place, 
they  were  not  charged  with  rancor,  nor 
did  they  in  any  way  dilute  the  warm 
regard  in  which  I  held  him,  both  as  a 
statesman  a:id  as  a  human  being.  There 
has  never  been  a  moment  when  I  was 
not  personally  proud  of  our  mutual 
friendship. 

It  is  ironical,  and  perhaps  typical  of 
our  somewhat  hysterical  times,  that 
those  who  should  be  eternally  grateful 
for  his  wisdom  and  his  compassion  are 
inclined  to  show  gratitude  the  least.  His- 
tory will  record  that  during  the  past  5 
years  more  Americans  have  discovered 
hope  for  the  first  time,  more  national 
injustices  have  been  remedied,  and  more 
of  our  citizens  have  improved  their  eco- 
nomic status  than  during  any  compara- 
ble period  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  Displte  unreasoned  and  unrea- 
sonable criticism,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  Mr.  Johnson  has  courageously 
met  the  Nation's  moral  commitments 
and  has  refused  to  accept  easy  and  less 
honorable  alternatives. 

As  President  Johnson  and  Lady  Bird 
prepare  to  leave  the  White  House,  I  can 
assure  them  that  the  esteem  and  admi- 
ration of  their  friends  are  even  greater 
than  they  were  when  they  entered.  I 
wish  for  them  many  years  of  peace  and 
relaxation. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  associ- 
ation with  our  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  covers  a  great  many  years  and 
has  not  been  entirely  legislative.  As  a 
businessman  in  our  native  State  of  Texas, 
I  knew  him  even  before  he  became  a  Sen- 
ator, the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  President  of 
this  great  Nation. 

I  was  permitted  to  play  a  small  role  in 
the  1948  senatorial  campaign,  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  that  high  ofiQce,  and  it 
was  an  investment  that  has  paid  this 
country  many  dividends  in  my  opinion. 


As  mayor  of  my  city  of  Dallas,  I  was 
instnmiental  in  obtaining  approval  of  the 
city  council  for  affixing  to  a  magnificent 
freeway  circling  the  northern  end  of  our 
city  the  name  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
even  though  he  was  only  Vice  President 
at  the  time.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me 
today,  though  it  was  not  any  part  of  my 
planning  at  the  time,  that  this  through- 
way  as  presently  completed  cuts  through 
the  heart  of  my  district  and  is  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  the  convenience  and 
well-being  of  those  citizens. 

It  was  only  after  he  became  President 
that  I  decided  to  run  for  Congress  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  we  both  carried 
Dallas  County  by  wide  margins.  I  was 
the  first  Democratic  Congressman  from 
the  district  in  10  years,  and  he  was  the 
first  Democrat  to  carry  the  county  for 
President  since  Harry  Truman  turned 
the  trick  in  1948. 

As  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
left  a  record  that  will  be  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  to  equal  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  the  entire  Nation. 

You  can  measure  the  greatness  of  a 
man  as  much  by  what  he  has  done  as  by 
the  enemies  he  has  made  and  the  record 
in  both  of  these  fields  by  Lyndon  John- 
son has  been  monumental.  As  time 
passes,  much  of  the  individual  criticism 
that  befogs  his  record  will  dissipate  and 
we  can  see  more  clearly  the  outlines  of 
the  new  Nation  he  has  been  building. 

Whether  this  is  entirely  tht  Nation 
any  of  us  might  have  desired  is  beside 
the  point.  The  details  are  not  Important. 
What  is  important  is  the  deep  concern 
felt  by  Lyndon  Johnson  for  our  youth, 
for  our  elderly,  for  our  disadvantaged, 
for  our  uneducated,  and  for  our  under- 
privileged. He  has  embarked  us  on  a 
course  of  compassion  that  cannot  be 
altered. 

His  heartbreak — the  unresolved  war  In 
Vietnam — has  been  our  own.  But  the 
manful  efforts  he  has  made  on  the  behalf 
of  peace  will  silence  and  erase  those  who 
tried  to  paint  him  a  man  of  war. 

Already  we  can  see  that  the  verdict  of 
history  will  be  far  kinder  than  has  been 
the  strident  opinion  of  those  who 
marched  close  beside  him,  and  who  tried 
to  destroy  him. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  wonderful 
family  are  returning  to  Texas.  There  they 
will  receive  a  rich,  warm  welcome.  Those 
who  remain  behind  him  here  in  Wash- 
ington will  miss  him  greatly.  The  world 
will  never  forget  him  and  will  not  soon 
see  a  man  who  can  match  him. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fill  the 
high  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  assured  a  place  in  history. 
But  to  fill  the  hearts  of  a  nation  with 
gratitude  for  what  was  accomplished  by 
an  incumbent  of  that  office  is  even  more 
important. 

In  the  history  of  our  great  Nation  there 
were  up  to  today,  37  Presidents.  Few 
people  can  name  them  all  and  most  peo- 
ple can  name  but  a  few  who  achieved 
greatness.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
and  Kermedy  are  the  best  remembered. 
I  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history  will 
be  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  to  be  in- 
cluded among  this  select  group,  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  recent,  but  for  his 
truly  superb  accomplishments  to  make 
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this  Nation  of  ours  an  even  greater  and 
better  country  than  ever  before. 

Some  people  might  call  President 
Johnson  the  "war  President"  without 
remembering  that  he  inherited  the  Viet- 
nam war.  However,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  he  did  declare  total  war  on 
poverty,  on  deprivation,  on  disease,  and 
on  ignorance.  He  pointed  the  way  to  fight 
those  evils  and  ills  that  have  persisted 
for  generations  and  the  Congress  fol- 
lowed his  leadership  and  helped  to  forge 
appropriate  weapons  to  be  used  to  com- 
bat such  afflictions. 

Medicare,  medicaid,  financial  assist- 
ance for  all  levels  of  education,  equal 
rights  and  equal  justice  for  minority 
groups,  consumer  protection,  some  con- 
trol of  firearms.  conser\'ation  programs, 
and  other  measures,  are  but  a  few  of  these 
weapons  in  our  arsenal  to  be  used  to 
create  a  better  and  healthier  America. 

Those  who  might  mention  Vietnam 
should  re.Tiember  had  he  not  acted  to 
keep  our  foreign  commitments  and  if  the 
evil  forces  of  communism  had  made  gains 
in  the  Far  East,  in  Malaya,  in  Thailand, 
in  Burma,  or  elsewhere  what  would  his- 
torians have  said?  At  present  it  is  too 
early  to  render  a  completely  objective 
evaluation;  but  we  do  know  that  peace 
was  his  sole  objective  at  all  times.  Hap- 
pily it  seems  this  conflict  will  soon  be 
resolved  and  peace  re.stored  to  that  sorely 
troubled  part  of  the  world,  largely 
through  his  efforts. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  shattering 
tragedy  of  the  day  5  years  ago  when 
President  Kennedy  fell,  a  victim  of  an 
assassin's  bullet  and  a  great  man  was  cut- 
down  in  his  prime.  Foituntely  for  our 
country  and  for  the  world,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  was  or.r  Vice  President 
who  immediately  took  over  and  helped 
a  grief-stricken  Nation  pull  itself  to- 
gether. Here  in  that  exalted  office  he 
exercised  the  lonely  responsibilities  and 
arduous  duties  that  fall  upon  the  head 
of  our  country. 

No  one  can  deny  ihat  President  John- 
son tried  as  hard  as  any  man  who  ever 
occupied  the  White  House  to  do  what  his 
brilliant  and  alert  mind  and  his  im- 
mensely compassionate  lieart  dictated  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  At  all  times  he 
sought  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
nvunber.  That  he  was  inspired  by  the 
noblest  motives  can  be  gathered  from  his 
indefatigable  endeavors  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

As  the  Nation's  leader  in  the  conduct 
of  our  international  relations.  President 
Johnson  sustained  the  hopes  for  progress 
for  free  men  and  peace  for  all  mankind. 
I  need  but  mention  our  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  discussion  on 
limitations  of  all  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon  systems  and  banning  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  same  time  Lyndon  Johnson 
brought  to  the  office  of  President  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  20  years  service  on 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees.  He  worked  tirelessly  to 
make  clear  to  all  the  world  that 
America's  ultimate  goal  is  the  attain- 
ment of  genuine  world  peace. 

President  Johnson  merits  full  well  our 
recognition  that  through  his  leadership 
our  land  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  pe- 


riod of  prosperity  with  record  lows  of  un- 
employment. 

In  his  youth.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a 
teacher  and  in  his  years  as  President,  he 
made  education  of  tlie  people  a  matter 
of  overriding  importance.  The  many 
laws  enacted  during  his  terms  of  office 
bear  eloquent  testimony  that  education 
in  the  United  States  will  reach  a  new 
high  due  to  his  efforts. 

President  Johnson  said: 

Good  health  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American.  Let  us  leave  none  behind. 

In  implementing  this  statement,  the 
Congress  enacted  40  measures  to  help 
heal  the  ill,  protect  the  population 
against  disease,  and  improve  medical 
education  and  public  health  services, 
most  of  them  strongly  urged  and  sup- 
ported by  President  Johnson. 

To  give  new  dignity  to  our  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  senior  citizens,  ap- 
propriate legLslation  was  enacted.  In  the 
field  of  housing  and  urban  development 
and  for  rural  America,  substantial  gains 
were  made  possible. 

In  practically  every  area  of  human  ac- 
tivity, progress  was  achieved  through 
President  Johnson's  leadership  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  unfairly  criticized 
for  attempting  to  do  too  much  too  fast. 

I  shall  ever  deem  the  most  rewarding 
years  of  my  life  to  be  those  whicii  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  a  Member  of  Congress 
durmg  the  administration  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  years  ahead,  we  all  pray,  will  be 
kind  to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  for  I  am 
sure  he  will  continue  his  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  May  he  enjoy  many  years  of 
life,  good  health,  and  happiness.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  their  best  wishes  to  this 
truly  great  American  and  to  his  dear 
family.  All  Americans  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  can  never  be  repaid. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  yoimg, 
tall,  and  promising  editor  of  the  campus 
Star  at  the  Southwest  State  Teachers 
College  in  San  Marcos,  wrote  propheti- 
cally on  February  1, 1928: 

The  statesman  is  upheld  In  his  forming  of 
laws  by  a  vision  of  ideal  government.  Behind 
all  constructive  work  Is  a  vision,  a  dream,  a 
plan.  It  Is  the  great  compelling  force  that 
puts  forth  the  first  efforts  of  the  worker  that 
sustain  him  in  discouragement  and  cheers 
him  in  consummation  of  the  task.  Vision  Is 
the  soul  of  work. 

Forty- one  years  later,  almost  to  the 
day,  this  promising  and  prophetic  Texas 
campus  editor,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
had  just  delivered  his  last  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Nation  in  a  senti- 
mental farewell  to  his  beloved  Con- 
gress— this  was  his  last  chapter  on  37 
years  of  loyal  and  faithful  service  to  his 
coimtrj'  as  a  distinguished  and  extraordi- 
nary public  servant. 

I  think  that  if  one  word  would  fit  the 
compelling  force  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  it 
would  be  vision,  the  dream  that  guided 
him.  He  often  said  that  he  could  not  go 
on  without  that  dream,  that  hope  for 
people. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  L>-ndon 
Johnson  well  over  the  years — and  I  can 
recall  his  early  politics^  days  and  even 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  projects  when  he 
was  NYA  director  In  Texas — have  seen  a 


consistency  of  purpose  In  the  man.  He 
has,  above  all,  sought  to  improve  the  lives 
of  people.  He  has,  in  the  years  of  his 
Presidency,  shown  a  rare  dedication  to 
))eace. 

Lyndon  Johnson  served  in  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  most  tiling  of  circum- 
stances, more  trying  probably  than  any 
President  since  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
personally  villified.  He  was  cursed.  He 
was  castigated.  And  he  was  condemned. 
But.  as  we  say  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
he  stayed  the  course"  and  he  is  being 
proven  right.  History  will  afflrm  it. 

He  put  his  desire  for  peace  above  his 
own  political  ambitions,  refusing  to  be- 
come a  candidate  again  in  order  that 
his  actions  in  seeking  peace  would  not 
be  misunderstood.  This  same  sincerity 
was  apparent  in  his  many  programs. 
Some  of  these,  the  President  admitted, 
have  not  been  administered  properly  or 
shown  hoped-for  results,  but  the  concept 
and  the  ideals  and  the  vision  which  were 
reflected  remain  true.  And  liis  stamp  as 
the  President  who  passed  more  landmark 
legLslation  than  any  other  will  remain 
indeUble.  He  was  one  of  history's  most 
outstanding  Presidents,  and  one  of  liis- 
tory's  most  productive  Presidents. 

It  has  been  my  rare  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  him  even  beiore  my  coming 
to  Congress.  I  called  on  him  many  times 
after  I  came  tc  Washington  to  represent 
tlie  23d  district.  He  was  kind  in  his  ad- 
vice and  generous  in  his  help. 

We  shall  miss  Lyndon  B.  John.son— 
one  of  this  Nation's  truly  great  Presi- 
dents. Johnson  is  the  Texan  who  was 
President  for  more  than  5  years  and 
whose  presence  was  felt  on  the  national 
scene  for  more  than  3  decades  as  Con- 
gressman. Senator,  Vice  President,  and 
President.  Now  he  has  returned  to  his 
beloved  hill  countr>'  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  where  he  will  be  our  neighbor. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  his- 
torians will  treat  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Presidency  with  a  great  deal  more  kind- 
ness than  did  many  contemporaiy  writ- 
ers v.ho  just  could  not  adjust  to  his 
Texa.s  style  and  his  Texas  ways.  Even 
these  critics,  in  the  final  days  of  the 
Johnson  Presidency,  realized  what  a 
really  magnificant  job  our  Texas  Pres- 
ident had  done  when  they  took  a  retro- 
spective view. 

The  President,  in  liis  last  address  to 
the  Nation,  said  that  some  of  his  visions 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  some  of  his 
dreams  had  not  come  true — but  many, 
many  had.  and  he  was  grateful.  What- 
ever histor>-'s  judgment,  he  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  those  who  review  his  admin- 
istration would  say  that  he  tried. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  think,  to  a  large 
degree,  he  succeeded.  At  times  he  made 
unpopular  decisions,  but  none  that  lie 
did  not  feel  were  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  coimtry. 

I  feel  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of 
my  constituents— and  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation— when  I  .say:  Tliank  you.  Mr. 
President,  for  a  job  so  well  done.  We  will 
not  say  goodby  but  so  long  or.  as  we 
say  in  south  Texas.  Hasta  Luego. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
probably  very  little  that  I  can  say  in 
tribute  to  Lyndon  Jolinson  that  has  not 
been  said  before,  so  considerable  has  the 
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praise  for  this  greab  President  been.  Still, 
at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  already 
been  said,  I  speak  today  in  tribute  to 
this  man  who  has  b^en  so  much  a  part  of 
my  life  as  a  Congiiessman. 

Lyndon  Johnson  bas  an  imderstanding 
of  the  Presidency  that  many  Presidents 
have  not  had.  Ceroalnly  all  have  exer- 
cised the  leadershiplinherent  in  the  office 
to  some  degree  anc^  all  have  recognized 
the  power  that  goes  with  the  oflBce.  Some 
have  chosen  to  use  i  it  while  others  have 
not.  Lyndon  Johnson,  more  than  any 
other  President,  used  the  power  that  was 
his.  i 

Lyndon  Johnson  tees  the  oCBce  as  one 
vested  with  unlimited  potential  for  lead- 
ership. In  his  turn  he  made  full  use  of 
that  potential.  As  E^resident  he  was  not 
only  the  practical  leader  of  the  country 
but  the  moral  leader  as  well.  No  other 
President  has  tried  so  hard  to  rectify 
wrongs  centuries  ol|d.  No  President  has 
put  his  whole  heart  iana  the  Nation's  re- 
sources into  the  dojctrine  of  giving  the 
underdog  a  flghtlnr  chance.  No  Presl- 
uent  has  ever  given]  so  much  of  himself 
to  the  thankless  tas^  of  eradicating  pov- 
erty, prejotllce,  and  jignorance. 

It  Is  staggering,  really,  to  contemplate 
the  amount  of  Johiison-sponsored  legis- 
lation that  became  law  in  the  last  5 
years.  For  the  mosq  part  it  was  legisla- 
tion that  brought  tb  fruition  the  social 
doctrines  that  havej  nagged  at  the  Na- 
tion's conscience  for  two  generations. 
Such  concepts  as  edual  rights  for  every- 
one, medical  care  fqr  the  needy  and  the 
tion  for  all,  decent 
age,  the  list  goes  on 
s  were  implemented 
process  of  legisla- 
ought  to  life  by  a 
ognized  that  they 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr]  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  revise 
and  extend  their  rejnarks,  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  j5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requfest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-STATi  PARTNERSHIP 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  riro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  thp  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (1 


nized  for  30  mlnutesj 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr. 
introducing  a  bill 
tlve    Reorganlzatioi 
Act  of  1969. 

This  bin  is  identic^ 
late  in  the  session  last  year,  and  I  am 
p  eased  to  say  todai  that  a  number  of 
cosponsors  have  joLied  with  me  In  this 


Pickle)  is  recog- 

Ipeaker,  today  I  am 

lown  as  the  Execu- 

and    Management 

to  one  I  sponsored 


bill,  which  takes  a  genial  Hoover-type 
approach. 

With  three  exceptions,  the  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  a  measure  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate late  last  year.  The  original  Senate 
bill  provided  that  a  study  commission  be 
created  to  find  ways  to  Improve  the  eflB- 
clency  and  economy  of  the  operations  of 
the  executive  branch.  In  this  sense,  the 
biU  is  not  unlike  numerous  other  meas- 
lu-es  which  have  been  introduced  over 
the  past  few  years. 

But  I  have  added  three  new  items  to 
the  original  Senate  bill  and  have  at- 
tempted to  address  the  growing  concern 
for  improved  Federal-State  relations. 

In  briefest  terms,  the  three  new  addi- 
tions to  the  bill  will  direct  the  study 
commission — 

First,  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  activities  on  the 
interrelationship  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments; 

Second,  to  consider  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  ways  to  simplify  Federal 
programs  and  services  through  utiliza- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  categorical  grants- 
in-aid,  bloc  grants  resulting  from  con- 
solidations of  existing  specific  grants-in- 
aid  and  general  support  payments;  and 

Third,  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  ad- 
ministering through  a  single  State 
agency  for  each  State,  all  Federal  aid 
programs  which  benefit  a  general  func- 
tional area. 

As  is  indicated  from  my  remarks  up  to 
now,  the  bill  actually  has  two  distinct 
but  related  points.  They  are,  first,  to  try 
to  find  ways  to  improve  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and,  second,  to  attempt  to  find 
ways  to  promote  and  improve  Federal- 
State  relations. 

On  the  first  point,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  those 
who  feel  that  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  to  ruin.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  Government, 
we  must  largely  reduce  the   ize  of  it. 

This  is  not  going  to  happen.  There  is 
an  increasing  need  for  governmental 
services,  and  rather  than  concentrating 
our  efforts  on  unrealistic  approaches,  we 
should  be  finding  ways  to  combine,  sim- 
plify, and  streamline  our  efforts. 

Comparing  our  past  performance  with 
the  size  of  the  operations  undertaken,  I 
believe  that  the  record  to  date  is  gener- 
ally a  favorable  one.  Certainly,  I  am  not 
by  this  bill  criticizing  any  person  or  of- 
fice. In  fact,  if  criticism  were  to  be  made, 
we  in  Congress  would  be  among  the  first 
to  come  under  scrutiny  in  connection 
with  our  administrative  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

It  is  not,  in  my  view,  responsive  to  the 
problem  merely  to  say  that  because  there 
are  so  many  programs  the  entire  system 
is  bad.  The  point  is  that  we  have  done 
so  much  over  the  past  30-odd  years,  and 
we  have  built  so  many  new  areas  of  en- 
deavor, that  we  now  must  continually 
strive  to  examine  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  administration  of  the 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  major  point 
of  my  bill  deals  with  Federal-State  rela- 
tions. As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  believe  this 
topic  is  related  to  the  question  of  the 


operating  efficiency  of  the  executive 
branch,  since  we  seem  to  be  moving  to 
the  point  at  which  our  State  and  local 
governments  are  willing  and  able  to  as- 
sume a  greater  role  in  administrating 
programs. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable,  productive 
work  has  already  been  done  in  the  field 
of  Federal-State  relations. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  designated 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  serve  as  liaison  officer  with 
the  Governors  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  better  under- 
standing, cooperation,  and  communica- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  State 
governments,  and  between  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  government. 

Also,  over  10  States,  mostly  the  larger 
ones,  have  established  their  own  offices 
in  Washington  to  improve  the  reciprocal 
flow  of  Information  between  State  gov- 
ernment officials  and  their  Washington 
counterparts. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  continually 
performed  valuable  research  chores  in 
the  field,  particularly  in  their  1968  study 
recommending  a  more  varied  approach 
in  Federal  financial  assistance  programs. 

And,  even  last  year  under  the  guidance 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnuc), 
Congress  passed  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  providing,  ba- 
sically, that  each  State  government  be 
given  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  Federal  programs  being  channeled 
into  their  State,  as  well  as  a  stronger 
voice  in  assuring  that  these  programs 
do  not  conflict  with  existing  State 
programs. 

All  of  these  steps  have  been  good.  But 
they  point  the  way  to  a  need  for  even 
more  changes,  and  judging  from  the 
sentiments  I  increasingly  have  heard  ex- 
pressed over  the  past  several  years,  we 
certainly  are  moving  in  this  direction. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  soundest 
ways  we  can  both  improve  the  operation 
of  our  Federal  Government,  and  promote 
our  relations  with  the  States  is  to  give 
the  States  a  greater  responsibility  in  ad- 
ministering many  of  our  programs. 

In  many  cases,  I  believe  the  States  can 
do  this  job.  And  in  some  ways,  since  they 
are  geographically  closer  to  the  needs 
served  by  the  programs,  they  may  even 
do  it  better. 

During  the  adjournment  this  last  fall, 
I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  visit  in  Austin,  Tex.,  with  a  diverse 
group  of  men  interested  in  the  relations 
of  the  States  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  group  included  representa- 
tives from  the  Governor's  office,  from 
university  faculty,  from  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism, and  from  nonprofit  research 
foundations. 

There  was  almost  an  imanimous 
agreement  among  this  group  that  more 
should  be  done  to  involve  the  States  in 
the  operation  of  programs. 

There  was  an  uneasiness  about  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information  about 
Federal  programs  and  in  making  proper 
application  for  them. 

Last  year  when  I  remarked  upon  In- 
troducing this  bill,  I  noted  that  there 
were  increasing  examples  of  the  same 
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kind  of  assistance  being  available 
through  different  Federal  agencies,  with 
each  program  having  different  require- 
ments and  priorities. 

One  of  the  examples  I  cited  concerned 
the  fact  that  a  town  may  obtain  water 
and  sewer  assistance  either  under  HUD 
or  under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

The  hypothetical  example  I  gave  then 
came  into  sharp  focus  last  month  when 
years  of  local  effort  to  obtain  Federal  as- 
sistance proved  to  have  been  an  exercise 
in  futility. 

A  small  community  In  my  district  over 
3  years  ago  decided  on  its  own  to  seek 
out  assistance  for  a  water  and  sewer 
project.  They  first  went  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  submitted  an 
application.  FHA  eventually  decided 
that  the  conmiimity  fell  under  the  met- 
ropolitan imibrella  of  a  larger  nearby 
town,  and  forwarded  their  application  to 
HUD. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  required  that  the  application  be 
reworked— which  was  done.  Then  HUD 
directed  that  the  community  would  have 
to  appoint  a  local  water  and  sewer  au- 
thority—which was  done.  Finally,  the 
community's  plan  did  receive  a  work- 
able program  approval,  but  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  had  expired. 

By  the  time  funds  were  available  late 
in  the  following  fiscal  year,  the  commu- 
nity was  notified  that  their  workable 
program  had  expired  and  that  funding 
would  be  withheld  until  a  recertlflcatlon 
could  be  issued. 

This  last  straw  broke  the  community's 
back.  The  local  authority  fell  apart;  the 
local  citizens  became  disgusted  with  all 
the  efforts;  and  the  community  is  still 
without  a  water  or  sewer  system. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  bill  a  provision  asking  that 
the  study  commission  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  a  single  administrative 
State  office  in  each  State  to  coordinate 
similar  programs  available  through  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies.  In  this  way,  a 
small  community,  such  as  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  would  not  have  to  exhaust 
its  resources  merely  in  the  preplanning 
stage.  They  would  have  available  a  single 
office  where  they  might  present  their 
problem  and  receive  complete,  accurate 
advice. 

Initially,  perhaps  this  office  may  be 
merely  informational  in  nature.  But 
eventually,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  an 
office  could  not  assume  even  more  of  the 
administrative  tasks,  including  the  bal- 
ancing and  priority-fixing  among  com- 
peting applications. 

In  further  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral-State relations  aspect  of  the  bill,  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  that  portion 
of  the  bill  asking  for  specific  recom- 
mendations on  the  ix>ssibihty  of  using 
more  types  of  grants  in  distributing  Fed- 
eral assistance.  I  feel  that  the  method  in 
which  assistance  is  rendered  plays  a 
large  role  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  administering  State  office. 

We  have  already  made  some  progress 
toward  implementing  categorical  gen- 
eral purpose  grants,  and  perhaps  some 
day  we  will  see  bloc  grants,  or  some  reve- 
nue sharing  with  the  States.  We  have 
not  gone  to  this  extent  yet.  But  finding 


the  best  combination  of  these  methods 
will  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  study 
caUed  for  in  this  blU. 

It  is  timely  and  important  that  we 
consider  these  Issues.  In  my  estimate, 
the  two  questions  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
executive  branch  and  of  Federal-State 
relations  are  closely  related,  and  I  feel 
they  should  be  considered  together. 

Our  long-range  goal  will  be  to  provide 
the  simplest,  soundest  method  of  gov- 
emment^not  just  at  the  Federal  level, 
but  all  across  the  board.  What  we  do 
here  In  Washington  has  a  strong  Influ- 
ence on  other  levels  of  government.  We 
must  realize  this  fact,  and  seek  to 
strengthen  the  partnership  among  our 
governments.  If  we  do  this,  I  believe  we 
all  will  find  things  greatly  improved. 


A   TRIBUTE  TO   DEAN   RUSK,    54TH 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

OENERAI,    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  few 
days.  Dean  Rusk  will  leave  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  an  office  which  he  has 
occupied  for  8  years.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press in  some  small  measure  today  the 
gratitude  which  I  personally  feel,  and 
which  I  believe  the  country  owes,  to  this 
extraordinary  American  and  public 
servant. 

Of  his  53  predecessors  as  Secretary  of 
State,  only  one — another  great  Ameri- 
can, Cordell  Hull— will  have  carried  for 
a  longer  term  the  heavy  burdens  of  our 
senior  Cabinet  post.  In  fact,  on  January 
20,  Secretary  Rusk's  tenure  will  be  sec- 
ond only  to  Secretary  Hull's,  for  he  will 
have  served  1  day  longer  than  William 
H.  Seward  and  4  days  longer  than  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  both  of  whom  held  their  com- 
missions when  our  foreign  affairs  were 
less  extensive  and  less  complicated  than 
they  are  today.  A  half-century  before 
that,  James  Madison  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  came  to  within  2  months  and  6 
months,  respectively,  of  8-year  terms. 
Of  all  the  48  other  Secretaries  of  State, 
not  one  remained  in  office  for  as  long  as 
7  years,  however  calm,  however  imevent- 
ful  their  service  may  appear  In  the  hind- 
sight of  today. 

The  average  term  of  office  for  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  little  more  than  3  years. 
This  high  turnover  is  a  telling  reflection 
of  the  demands  of  a  position  which  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  study,  a  few 
years  ago,  concluded  was  "an  almost 
impossible  office." 

It  is  Instructive  to  compare  the  long 
Secretaryships  of  Dean  Rusk  and  Cor- 
dell Hull.  For  even  though  Mr.  Hull's 
term  included  most  of  World  War  II  and 
the  eventful  years  which  immediately 
preceded  It.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  his 
responsibilities  were  so  painfully  exact- 


ing, so  impossibly  Intricate,  as  they  have 
become  Just  a  single  generation  later. 

For  most  of  his  term  of  office,  Secre- 
tary Hull  had  to  conduct  relations  with 
fewer  than  60  nations,  which  compares 
with  more  than  120  today.  Hull  could 
draft  his  own  messages  to  our  Ambassa- 
dors abroad ;  while  now  a  thousand  tele- 
grams, each  signed  "Rusk,"  leave  the 
Department  of  State  on  every  working 
day.  Secretary  Hull  could  meet  the  needs 
of  the  information  media  by  talking  to 
a  small  group  of  reporters  In  his  office, 
sometimes  merely  assuring  them  that 
matters  they  raised  were  "under  active 
consideration."  Today,  Department 
spokesmen  face  scores  of  newsmen  at 
dally  news  briefings,  and  Secretary  Rusk 
has  spent  a  large  fraction  of  his  time 
under  the  bright  lights  of  television  and 
newsreel  cameras,  at  jam-packed  press 
conferences,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
forms  of  dialogue  with  the  public.  Wh'le 
Secretary  Rusk  has  traveled  nearly  850,- 
000  miles  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
mostly  by  jet  airplane.  Secretary  Hull 
took  his  first  airplane  trip  In  1943  after 
10  years  on  the  job. 

These  are  some  outward  signs  of  the 
enormous  changes  In  the  world  in  the 
few  short  years  between  the  Roosevelt 
and  the  Johnson  administrations — 
changes  which  have  multiplied  geomet- 
rically the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
confronting  a  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Since  1944.  when  Hull  left 
office,  we  have  entered  the  nuclear  age. 
Only  the  last  three  Presidents,  and  their 
three  Secretaries  of  State,  have  had  to 
live  with  the  realization  that  the  price  of 
error  could  be  the  end  of  a  civilization. 
Since  1944,  we  have  seen  a  world  war  of 
massed  armies  give  way  to  a  persistent 
and  intractable  cold  war.  with  its  recur- 
rent outbreaks  of  so-called  "wars  of 
national  liberation."  We  have  seen  scores 
of  former  colonies  emerge  as  independ- 
ent nations,  with  an  array  of  urgent 
problems  and  urgent  demands  on  the 
more  developed  countries,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  our  own.  We  have  seen  the 
rate  of  population  increase  rise  so  dras- 
tically that  the  resource  of  birth  has  be- 
come a  threat  to  our  very  existence. 

And  the  same  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical skills  which  took  us  In  these  years 
from  the  propeller-driven  aircraft  to  the 
space  capsule  and  manned  voyage  to  the 
moon  have  caused  such  abuse  to  our  na- 
tional environment  that  they  may  have 
created  still  another  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  species.  In  the  light 
of  these  awesome  problems,  one  wonders 
whether  Secretary  Hull  or  any  of  his 
predecessors  would  have  been  willing  to 
exchange  his  cares  for  those  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  this 
comparison  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
achievements  of  Cordell  Hull,  whose  dis- 
tlngiolshed  place  In  the  diplomatic  his- 
tory of  this  country  is  secure.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  my  purpose  is  to  illuminate, 
by  comparison  with  the  great  stature  and 
achievement  of  a  CordeU  Hull,  the  size 
of  the  load  which  Dean  Rusk  has  car- 
ried, and  the  significance  of  his  own  out- 
standing achievement. 

It  Is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  8  years  since  January  21,  1961, 
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when  Dean  Rusk  eqtered  on  duty  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  h4ve  been  year*  of  al- 
most unrelieved  crisis.  As  one  indicator, 
Secretary   Rusk's   staff  computed  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  there  had  been  some 
64  changes  of  government  by  coup  d'etat 
during  his  term  to  that  date;  and  there 
have  been  a  half-dozen  more  since  then. 
As  he  took  the  oath  of  ofllce.  war  was 
already  in  progress,  in  Soutlieast  Asia, 
and  spreading — a  tact  which  too  many 
perhaps  are  prone  to  forget.  In  Europe 
another  Berlin  cri4s  lay  ahead.  In  the 
Congo  an  indigent  civil  war  was  build- 
ing, which  could  have  been  used  to  cre- 
ate a  Commimlst  beachhead  for  opera- 
tions throughout  Africa.  In  Cuba,  the 
new  Castro  government   talked  openly 
of    inciting    rebelllDn    throughout    the 
hemisphere.  In  the  Middle  East,  Soviet 
intervention   was  stirring  the  coals  of 
regional  hostilities  and  increasing   the 
danger  of  outbreaks  which  could  lead  to- 
ward a  confrontation  of  nuclear  power. 
In  1961  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  threat- 
ening that  "hundrec^  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple would  die  in  a  Inuclear  war"  unless 
the  West  signed  a  p«ace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  or  got  out  of  West  Berlin,  in  a 
test 'of  the -courage  and  competence  of 
the  new  young  Amejrican  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  Statje.  In  1962  the  Soviet 
effort  to  implant  in  Cuba  nuclear-armed 
missiles    capable   of|  wiping    out   many 
American  cities  had  ipiposed  on  the  world 
the   most   dangeroui   moment   of   con- 
frontation in  historyl  For  a  week.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  a  veiy  few  other  men  in 
Washington  and  in  Moscow  lived  in  un- 
certainty whether  ^ther  capital  would 
awake  to  the  next  dpy's  dawn 

Since  that  time,  w 
Panama,  In  the  Cong 
Republic.  We  have  hi 

East,   and  the   threi.    ,_     ._.    

NATO  allies  over  Cyinis,  a  threat  which 
American  diplomacy  pas  instnunental  in 
averting.  We  have  ftad  the  continuing 
agony  of  the  Vletnaiiiese  war,  including 
a  period  in  1965  whei^  South  Vietnam  all 
but  succumbed  to  tha  combined  pressure 
of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army.  Most  recently,  we  have  the 
crisis  in  Eastern  flurope  caused  by 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  as»ertion  of  a  right  to 
intervene  at  will  In  tl^e  smaller  countries 
of  the  Communist  cartp.  And  these  recur- 
ring crises  are  only  tl  le  more  visible  and 
dramatic  fraction  of  the  vast  scope  of 
our  foreign  relations- -a  work  which  now 
involves  for  example  some  600  multi- 
lateral international  conferences  and 
more  than  200  new  international  agree- 
ments in  the  course  ol  a  year. 

In  simi.  it  would  b;  hard  to  devise  a 
more  rigorous  test  of  physical  and 
spiritual  stamina  thai  the  past  8  years 
have  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  these  punishing  conditions,  what 
have  been  the  achievi;ments? 

Perhaps  the  best  snswer  is  the  one 
Dean  Rusk  himself  has  given  when  the 
question  has  been  put  to  him.  The  most 
important  achievement,  he  says,  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  extended  by  8  years 
the  period  in  which  (here  has  been  no 
nuclear  exchange.  This  statement  sug- 
gests the  grim  chaUerge  of  the  time  as 
vividly  as  it  does  th((  modesty  of  the 
man. 


have  had  crises  in 
,  in  the  Dominican 
,  war  in  the  Middle 
^t  of  war  between 


In  the  last  8  years,  we  have  added  no 
new  alliances  to  the  defense  commit- 
ment of  the  Nation — another  fact  too 
often  forgotten  by  critics  of  our  foreign 
policy.  But  our  Government  and  Its  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  stood  firmly  behind 
the  pledges  and  alliances  made  in  ear- 
lier years;  and  no  nation  or  people  which 
had  put  its  trust  in  us,  has  lost  its  land 
or  its  liberty  in  these  years  of  ever-pres- 
ent danger.  In  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  demonstrate  our  belief  that  an 
enduring  peace  can  come  only  through 
cooperative  effort  by  law-abiding  nations, 
and  that  potential  aggressors  must  be 
left  in  no  doubt  of  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  defend 
their  vital  interests. 

If  the  effort  for  collective  security  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  these  8  years,  an  ac- 
tive and  tireless  search  for  more  positive 
approaches  toward  peace  has  been  equal- 
ly marked.  No  man  has  worked  harder  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  East- West  ex- 
change and  to  explore  every  possible 
avenue  of  agreement  than  Secretary 
Rusk.  During  his  term,  the  phrase  and 
the  idea  of  "bridge-building"  to  the  East 
have  entered  into  common  currency. 

Despite    the   crises,    important    steps 
have  been   taken  to  reverse  the  cold- 
war  trend  and  to  make  a  start  toward 
arms  control.  We  have  negotiated  a  Con- 
sular Convention  and  a  Civil  Air  Agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  have 
worked  to  make  possible  increased  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe.  More  importantly, 
we  have  put  into  effect  a  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  which  greatly  curtails  the 
atomic  pollution  of  our  environment.  We 
have  put  into  operation  a  "hot  line"  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow,  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  war  by  miscalcula- 
tion   or    misunderstanding.    We    have 
joined  in  a  treaty  prohibiting  the  place- 
ment of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space,  and  in  another  treaty  which, 
when  ratified,  will  prevent  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  among  pres- 
ently   non-nuclear    nations.    We    have 
agreed  in  principle  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  discuss  the  limitation  and  reduction 
of  strategic  missiles  systems,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive— a  development  which 
could  be  the  turning  point  in  the  arms 
race  which  so  taxes  and  threatens  us 
all.  In  no  other  period  has  more  been 
done,  or  perhaps  so  much  to  bridge  the 
gulf  which  has  separated  East  and  West 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  this  hemisphere,  the  past  8  years 
have  brought  inter-American  coopera- 
tion to  its  highest  achievement.  The 
great  effort  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  been  launched  and  has  surpassed  its 
initial  goals;  above  all,  it  has  helped  to 
create  new  attitudes  and  hopes  which 
are  the  key  to  a  still  larger  success.  We 
have  worked  successfully  to  strengthen 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  In 
the  Dominican  crisis  of  1965,  action  by 
the  OAS  led  to  restoration  of  order  in 
that  country,  and  made  possible  what 
is  now  by  far  the  longest  period  of  freely 
elected  constitutional  government  there 
since  the  1920"s. 

Castro's  Cuba  has  been  progressively 
isolated,    politically   and    economically. 


and  Commimlst  guerrilla  movements 
have  been  dispersed  or  Increasingly  con- 
tained in  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  elsewhere,  to  free  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  Americas  for  productive 
attack  on  the  pressing  problems  of  their 
peoples. 

In  Western  Europe,  we  and  our  At- 
lantic allies  have  overcome  the  massive 
problems  caused  by  the  French  decision 
to  withdraw  forces  from  NATO  and  to 
ask  for  NATO's  removal  from  Prance. 
The  transfer  of  military  headquarters  to 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
was  smoothly  effected;  strategy  was  up- 
dated and  made  more  flexible,  and  the 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  nuclear 
planning  have  been  shared.  Today  the 
north  Atlantic  partnership  is  more  vital 
and  effective  than  ever  before.  In  addi- 
tion, our  efforts  for  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  burdens  of  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  several  European  countries 
now  contribute  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  national  income  to  foreign  aid  than 
we  do. 

In  Asia,  the  situation  has  been  trans- 
formed, in  part  by  American  sacrifice 
and  resolve.  Eight  years  ago,  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  widening,  and  many 
wondered  if  Communist  China's  way  in- 
deed was  the  wave  of  the  future.  To- 
day, it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  and  its  Asian-Pacific  allies 
are  not  going  to  allow  Southeast  Asia  to 
be  overrun  by  force;  and,  in  the  last  2 
years,  the  military  and  political  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  has  sharply  improved. 
As  a  result,  confidence  has  been  spread- 
ing   throughout    non-Communist   Asia. 
Indonesia,  which  was  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse  under   Communist   pressure   and 
Intrigue,  has  reversed  Its  course,  and  un- 
der enlightened  leadership  Is  working 
energetically  to  lay  foundations  of  prog- 
ress. Economic  growth  rates  at  a  boom- 
ing 7  !2  to  8  percent  and  more  are  be- 
ing recorded  in  Thailand,  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, and  Japan.  The  new  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  a  going  concern;  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council,  and  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  have  both 
got  off  to  promising  starts,  in  a  kind  of 
regional  cooperation  never  before  known 
in   the  area.  The  pace  of  progress  is 
quickening,  and  an  exciting  new  era  has 
begun. 

In  Africa,  too,  we  have  made  a  positive 
contribution  to  progress  through  our  aid, 
information  and  Peace  Coips  programs. 
We  have  played  an  important  role  In  the 
efforts  for  peace  in  the  Congo  and  Ni- 
geria, in  the  relief  of  suffering  in  the 
Blafran-held  area  of  Nigeria,  and  in  en- 
couraging the  nations  of  the  continent 
to  work  together,  through  such  channels 
as  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  to 
seek  African  solutions  to  these  African 
problems. 

In  Secretary  Rusk's  term  we  have  been 
leaders  in  support  of  the  peacekeeping 
and  development  activities  of  the  United 
Nations.  Many  other  important  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  the  international 
community  during  Secretary  Rusk's  term 
could  be  mentioned. 

I  recite  these  achievements  by  our 
country  In  no  spirit  of  partisanship.  I 
recognize,   too,   that  we  have  had  our 
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share  of  mistakes  and  reverses  along  the 
way.  But  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to 
indicate  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essen- 
tial fact;  namely,  that  our  country  in 
these  years  has  met  its  international  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  manner,  and  to  a  de- 
gree, in  which  every  citizen  can  take 
pride.  And  In  this  difficult  task,  for  8 
years  under  two  Presidents,  the  man  in 
the  middle  of  the  action  has  been  Dean 

The  work  that  Dean  Rusk  has  done  is 
no  more  admirable  than  the  way  in 
which  he  has  done  it,  and  the  kind  of 
man  he  has  shown  himself  to  be. 

Very  soon  after  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  it  began  to  be  written  and  said 
that  he  was  "the  most  professional"  of 
the  men  who  have  held  this  office.  I 
agree.  His  performance  refiected  the 
skills  he  had  acquired  under  three  previ- 
ous Secretaries:  James  P.  Byrnes,  George 
C.  Marshall,  and  Dean  G.  Acheson.  It 
reflected  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  clarity  of  his  thinking.  And,  not 
least,  it  reflected  certain  personal  qual- 
ities. Among  these  are: 

Courteousness:  He  has  always  been  a 
gentleman— and  one  particularly  consid- 
erate of  his  colleagues.  In  his  relations 
with  friends  and  adversaries  alike,  he  has 
been  Impeccably  courteous. 

Restraint:  He  has  preferred  under- 
statement to  overstatement,  quiet 
though tfulness  to  flamboyance,  prudence 
to  venturesomeness. 

Steadfastness:  He  has  been  steady  on 
course;  he  has  stood  flrmly  for  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  which  he  believes 
would  best  ser\'e  the  national  Interest. 
Composure  under  fire:  No  public  ser- 
vant of  our  time  has  kept  his  temper 
more  successfully  under  severe  provoca- 
tion. It  was  only  half  a  joke  when  a  car- 
toonist depicted  a  man  awaking  from  a 
nightmare,  terrified  that  Dean  Rusk  had 
"lost  his  cool." 

Discretion :  He  has  been  not  only  pru- 
dent and  tactful  but  scrupulous  about 
preserving  the  confidences  essential  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  government 
and  diplomacy.  He  has  never  been  the 
source  of  an  embarrassing  leak. 

Patience:  He  once  said  that  diplomats 
need  "patience  almost  to  the  Intolerable 
point."  He  has  shown  it. 

Dedication  fvnd  integrity:  Just  as 
clearly  as  was  the  man  he  long  ago  chose 
as  his  model.  General  Marshall,  he  Is  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  a  selfless 
patriot,  completely  dedicated  to  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
As  Secretary  of  State  he  has  worked 
long  hours,  often  well  into  the  night,  6 
and  7  days  a  week.  His  armual  leave  has 
never  been  longer  than  1  week.  His  stam- 
ina is  remarkable. 

Yes,  he  is  a  truly  selfless  man.  In  cir- 
cumstances which  would  cause  another 
Cabinet  officer  to  resign  or  to  return  the 
flre  of  irresponsible  critics  and  rumor- 
mongers.  Dean  Rusk  has  done  neither. 
•What  is  Important  to  him  Is  not  his  per- 
sonal "image";  it  Is  "the  way  the  story 
comes  out,"  as  he  puts  it — for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  world. 

With  these  qualities  Dean  Rusk  com- 
bines historical  perspective,  an  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge  of  world  affairs,  and  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  quick  but  bal- 
anced analysis. 


Prom  the  professionals  in  this  Gov- 
ernment and  others— friendly,  neutral, 
and  unfriendly — he  unanimously  and 
unreservedly  has  won  the  highest  respect 
as  a  diplomat. 

In  the  Congress,  after  some  500  hours 
of  consultation  in  his  197  formal  ap- 
pearances as  Secretary  before  our  com- 
mittees— and  many,  many  other  con- 
tacts— we  have  come  to  appreciate  Dean 
Rusk's  candor,  his  respect  for  the  legis- 
lative role  in  our  foreign  relations,  and 
his  practical  and  persistent  effort  for 
close  and  friendly  working  relations  be- 
tween the  two  branches. 

Even  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
disagreed  with  him  on  matters  of  policy 
have  recognized  his  integrity,  profes- 
sional competence,  and  high  motives.  In 
1966,  34  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  joined  in  signing  a  special 
•  Resolution  of  Commendation  and  Es- 
teem" attesting  to  his  "great  ability  as  a 
public  servant,  a  diplomat  and  statesman 
of  the  highest  order"  and  urging  him  to 
remain  in  office  as  Secretary  of  State. 

An  appraisal  of  Dean  Rusk's  service 
as  Secretary  of  State  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  word  of  appreciation  for 
the  contribution  of  his  wife.  Virginia. 
No  wife  of  a  Secretary  of  State  has  ever 
worked  harder  than  she  has.  She  has 
faithfully  attended  embassy  dinners  and 
receptions  and  is  a  charming  hostess. 
Many  hundreds  of  womenfolk  in  the 
diplomatic  missions  in  Washington  have 
come  to  regard  her  as  a  warm  personal 
friend. 

To  come  to  know  Dean  Rusk,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  country  has  gradually  come  to 
know  him,  is  to  be  reassured  about  this 
Nation  and  its  future.  No  Secretary  of 
State  has  done  more  to  keep  clearly  be- 
fore us  the  enduring  purposes  of  the 
American  people.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  foreign  relations,  he  testi- 
fies, than  the  kind  of  society  we  are  striv- 
ing for  at  home.  He  has  been  a  stalwart 
champion  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  He  has  always  remem- 
bered that  since  its  birth  the  United 
States  has  been  committed  to  those 
rights  and  freedoms.  He  recently  said 
that  he  was  leaving  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
great  ideas  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — such 
as  that  governments  derive  "their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"— are  the  most  powerful  political 
force  in  the  world. 

His  paramount  purpose,  the  overrid- 
ing objective  of  American  policy  as  he 
has  envisaged  it,  has  been  peace — the 
organization  of  a  reliable  peace  safe  for 
free  institutions.  He  often  has  said  that 
every  action  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  State  should  be  tested  by  whether  it 
would  contribute  to  building  a  lasting 
peace.  In  his  words,  our  goal  is  "the  sort 
of  world  conmiunlty  sketehed  in  the  pre- 
amble and  articles  1  and  2  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter— a  world  of  independ- 
ent nations,  each  with  the  Institutions  of 
Its  own  choice,  but  cooperating  with  one 
another  to  promote  the  mutual  interests 
of  their  citizens;  a  world  free  of  aggres- 
sion, a  world  in  which  hiunan  rights  are 
secure;  a  world  of  better  life  for  all  of 
mankind." 
Though  a  man  of  vision.  Secretary 


Rusk  Is  no  visionary.  Real  peace  is  not  a 
slogan,  he  warns;  it  has  to  be  worked 
for — in  his  phrase,  "organized." 

It  demands  a  continuing  effort  of  co- 
operation with  many  others;  it  exacts  a 
price  which  can  be  high.  In  a  time  when 
too  many  statements  about  peace  offer 
more  propaganda  and  rhetoric  than 
reason.  Dean  Rusk  asks  us  to  face  the 
central  question  of  our  time:  By  what 
concrete  steps  do  we  achieve  peace  and 
preserve  it  in  a  dangerous  world?  He 
believes,  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  requires  conciliation  and 
cooperation,  but  also  readiness  to  use 
force  to  suppress  acts  of  aggression  and 
other  breaches  of  the  peace.  He  has 
asked:  If  we  are  to  abandon  the  collec- 
tive path  to  security  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed for  20  years,  what  better  alterna- 
tive do  we  now  have  ready  to  replace  it? 

He  has  also  been  keenly  interested 
in  the  consequences  to  international  re- 
lations of  the  ever  wider  and  more  rapid 
advances  in  science  and  technology.  He 
has  seen  in  these  advances  both  enlarg- 
ing opportunities  and  urgent  require- 
ments for  cooperation  across  national 
frontiers  and  ideological  boundaries  in 
the  interest  of  the  survival  and  well- 
being  of  man  as  man. 

Power  implies  responsibility,  he  re- 
minds us.  and  an  America  of  great  power 
and  wealth  cannot  but  be  an  America 
with  great  responsibilities.  But  if  we 
meet  those  responsibilities,  we  can  move 
into  the  future  with  confldence  for  "we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction,"  and 
"the  Roal  we  seek  is  the  goal  of  a  great 
majority  of  mankind."  "Peace  cannot 
be  had  merely  by  wishing  for  it — an  en- 
during peace  In  which  free  societies  can 
survive  and  flourish  requires  infinite 
patience  and  perseverance."  No  man  has 
demonstrated  more  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  its  pursuit. 

These  too  are  surely  times  that  try 
men's  souls:  and  few  have  been  more 
sorely  tried  than  our  Secretary  of 
State's.  He  himself  would  not  find  this 
remarkable.  He  once  said: 

Of  course  there  are  burdens  to  bear,  but 
who  ever  thought  that  there  were  not  bur- 
dens to  be  borne  for  freedom?  And  who 
ever  thought  that  a  decent  world  order 
could   be  built  without  effort? 

No  Secretary  of  State  has  borne  a 
heavier  burden  than  Dean  Rusk.  As  he 
leaves  office  after  8  trying  and  momen- 
tous years.  I  feel  sure  that  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  American 
people  generally,  will  wish  to  join  me  in 
a  heartfelt  expres.sion  of  gratitude  to  our 
54th  Secretary  of  State:  for  his  splendid 
personal  qualities,  for  his  unsurpassed 
skill  as  a  diplomat,  for  his  selfless  service 
to  his  country,  for  his  eloquent  vision  of 
the  peaceful  world  we  seek,  for  his  stal- 
wart defense  of  liberty,  for  his  inspiring 
faith  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  close  my 
remarks  by  reading  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Journal,  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  professionals  of  the  For- 
eign Service: 

Pabeweli,  to  Secretary  Rosk 

When  Dean  Rusk  surrenders  the  seals  of 
his  high  ofBce  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  he 
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win  hkve  served  longer  as  Secretary  of  State 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  except  Cordell 
Hull.  Eight  years  ago  he  remarked  that  dur- 
ing his  tenure  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
Department  of  ptate  would  be  hla  "con- 
stituency." We  a^e  proud  to  have  been  both 
his  constituents  ind  his  colleagues.  He  leaves 
with  our  best  wishes  for  the  ^eace  and  hap- 
piness he  so  rl<jhly  deserves  In  the  years 
ahead.  I 

The  Service  will  remember  Secretary  Rusk 
with  admiration  bnd  respect.  No  chief  could 
have  set  higher  [professional  standards  for 
those  whose  life  iworlc  Is  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  {affairs.  The  great  personal 
qualities  that  hate  so  distinguished  his  per- 
formance as  Secretary  of  State  are.  after  all. 
the  qualities  of  tiie  diplomat:  patience.  i>er- 
severance.  compdsure.  Integrity,  loyalty  and 
courage  under  f^e  As  a  true  professional 
himself,  he  has  b*en  a  superb  representative, 
negotiator  and  spokesman  for  our  country. 

We  win  also  remember  Dean  Rusk  for  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  with  which  he 
treated  those  whi  worked  with  and  for  him. 
He  has  brought  pi  his  office  the  dignity  it 
deserves — but  dimity  without  pretension  or 
affectation.  With  i  all  the  Immense  pressures 
on  him,  he  has  scmehow  been  able  to  carry 
himself  with  call  a  steadiness  and  unfailing 
good  spirit.  Many  In  the  Service,  high  and  low 
have  been  touched  by  the  Secretary's  kind- 
ness ^Kfid  warmtt .  For  this  he  leaves  with 
'our  grstltude  and  affection. 

These  sentlmenlts  apply  equally  to  his  wife. 
In  the  best  tradliion  of  our  Service.  Virginia 
Rusk  has  given  'unsparingly  of  herself  to 
help  her  husban4.  No  Service  wife  has  ever 
worked  harder  oij  with  more  devotion — and 
none  has  made  {so  many  friends  for  the 
United  States  in  the  process. 

We  wish  them  hbth  Godspeed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M0RGA:M.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  dlstingiilshe^  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  JMr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  g^tleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  I  compliment  him  on 
this  fine  tribute  ito  a  great  American.  No 
one  Is  in  a  bette^  position  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Petmsylvania  to  assess  the 
importance  of  tie  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  or  to  describe  the  arduous  duties  of 
that  office  in  thii  era  of  our  history. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  bellif  that  Dean  Rusk  is  one 
of  our  greatest  {Secretaries  of  State.  I 
ide  in  the  fact  that  I 
Rusk  since   1931.  I 
ident.  He  was  outstand- 
I  join  the  gentleman 
a  in  wishing  Dean  and 
d  and  a  well-deserved 


take  personal  p 
have  known 
knew  him  as  a  s 
ing  then  as  no 
from  Pennsylva 
Mrs.  Rusk  Gods 
rest. 

Mr.    FULTON 
Speaker,  will  th 

Mr.  MORG 


Mr. 


of   Pennsylvania, 
gentleman  yield? 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

PtTLTON). 

of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
[pleasure  to  rise  with  my 
angtime  associate,  Con- 
is  Morgan,  on  a  non- 
give  testimony  to  the 
i.  Secretary  of  State 
_iven  to  the  country  and 
to  the  American  people.  These  8  years 
have  been  diffioult,  discouraging,  and 
challenging — prewar,  wartime,  and  post- 
war years  for  ntany  countries,  partic- 
ularly South  Viettiam,  South  Korea,  and 
the  United  State* 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  that  on 
two  separate  occasions  I  have  seen  the 


Members  of  the  House  at  the  finish  of 
meetings  consulting  with  Dean  Rusk  on 
Vietnam,  twice  on  Capitol  HIU  and  In  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House,  rise  and 
give  Dean  Rusk  a  standing  ovation.  This 
is  bipartisan  support  and  teamwork  In 
times  of  war,  in  the  best  sense.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  worked  hard  for 
the  good  of  our  country  in  one  of  the  two 
most  difficult  jobs  in  the  word  in  this  era. 
He  has  represented  the  United  States 
abroad  and  at  home  with  a  quiet  dignity 
and  a  calm  strength  that  reveal  sound 
philosophy  and  good  judgment. 

As  a  longtime  Member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been 
present  on  many  occasions  when  Secre- 
tary Rusk  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee. His  presentations  have  been  well 
prepared,  concise,  and  directly  stated.  I 
have  always  admired  Dean's  quiet  good 
humor  combined  with  an  unflappability 
that  has  given  us  all  patience  in  trying 
and  adverse  times.  To  have  been  part  of 
the  bipartisan  U.S.  foreign  policy  team 
imder  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  been  rewarding  to 
me,  beyond  words  or  price,  in  our  service 
to  our  good  country,  and  for  the  security 
of  our  American  people. 

For  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's 
tenacity,  his  courage,  and  his  personal 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  we  Americans  owe 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dean  Rusk,  one  of 
the  outstanding  Secretaries  of  State  of 
all  times.  We  many  friends  join  in  wish- 
ing Dean  and  his  lovely  wife  well  as  he 
returns  to  his  work  with  the  Rockefeller 
Poimdatlon. 


Mr.    FULTON] 
Speaker,  it  is  a 
good  friend  and 
gressman  THOMi 
partisan  basis,  t<i 
fine    service    U. 
Dean  Rusk  has 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  BAIL 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1966 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary along  with  eight  members  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  crime  and  oiu* 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  Joined 
with  me  in  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  2781, 
which  would  revise  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966.  The  comprehensive  measure 
would  permit  Federal  courts  to  order 
limited  pretrial  detention  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes  who  pose  a  danger 
to  the  commimity. 

In  these  stressful  times  of  increasing 
crime  rates,  this  bUl  would  give  to  the 
Federal  courts  a  significant  tool  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  providing  the  utmost 
safety  to  the  community  while  honoring 
the  basic  rights  of  the  accused. 

Of  course,  this  measure  raises  ques- 
tions of  a  highly  complex  and  controver- 
sial legal  nature.  For  this  reason,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  to 
insert  here  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  This  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  policy  Issues  involved  In  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
was  prepared  for  me  by  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  memorandum  follows: 


PKEVLMTIVK   DrTKNTION    AND   THE 

CoNSTmmoN 

THZ    EIGHTH    AMENDMKNT 

While  the  Eighth  Amendment  states  that 
"ezceeslTe  ball  shall  not  be  required".  It  does 
not  explicitly  provide  a  right  to  bail.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  squarely  on 
the  question  of  abaolute  right  to  bail,  prob- 
ably because  federal  statutory  law  has  pro- 
vided that  right.  Thus,  the  constitutional 
question  has  been  avoided.  The  nearest  the 
Supreme  Court  came  to  deciding  the  issue 
WM  in  1961  In  Stack  v.  Boyle,  342  U.S.  1, 
where  the  Court  based  the  requirement  that 
ball  be  grranted  on  the  statutory  rather  than 
the  constitutional  right,  and  noted  that 
under  statutory  law,  the  only  purpxjee  for 
bail  was  to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  ac- 
cused. During  the  same  term,  the  Ooiirt  also 
decided  Carlson  v.  Landon,  342  U.S.  524 
(1964).  where  the  Court  suggested  in  dictum 
that  the  prohibition  against  excessive  ball 
applies  only  in  cases  where  the  Judge  exer- 
cises his  discretion  In  granting  baU  at  all. 
That  reasoning  was  supported  by  the  Court's 
notation  that  bail  has  historically  been 
denied  In  capital  cases.  The  Coxirt  explained 
that  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  the  basis 
for  the  Eighth  Amendment,  was  never 
thought  to  provide  a  right  to  baU  In  all  cases, 
but  merely  that  "bail  shall  not  be  excessive 
in  those  cases  where  It  is  proper  to  grant 
ball."  The  Court  went  on  to  note  that  the 
Eighth  Amendment  does  not  say  that  all 
arrests  were  bailable  and  that  the  legislature 
may  define  the  class  of  cases  in  which  ball 
shall  be  allowed.  Those  few  words  of  guid- 
ance seem  to  be  all  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  given  us  on  the  subject. 

In  a  somewhat  related  case.  Carbo  v.  United 
States.  82  S.  Ct.  662  ( 1862 ) ,  Justice  Douglas, 
sitting  as  a  circuit  Justice  on  an  application 
for  ball  pending  api>eal,  held  that  demon- 
strated danger  of  harm  to  a  witness  who 
would  testify  at  the  new  trial  if  the  appeal 
were  successful  Justified  the  denial  of  ball. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  right  to  ball  on 
appeal  may  be  somewhat  different  than  the 
right  to  ball  prior  to  conviction,  but,  as  the 
ABA  report  argues,  where  the  denial  of  re- 
lease turns  on  the  safety  of  witnesses,  the 
distinction  between  release  prior  to  trial  and 
after  trial  "becomes  somewhat  tenuous".  Al- 
though it  is  not  crystal  clear  that  pre-trial 
detention  Is  without  constitutional  question, 
it  does  seem  crystal  clear  that  such  preventa- 
tive detention  is  not  clearly  unconstitutional. 

DUX    PROCESS 

In  addition  to  satisfying  Eighth  Amend- 
ment requirements,  pre-trial  preventative 
detention  must  also  satisfy  constitutional 
due  process.  Due  process,  however,  is  a  con- 
cept not  easily  described.  It  Is  perhaps  help- 
ful to  examine  what  kind  of  detention  satis- 
fies due  process  In  somewhat  analogous  situ- 
ations. In  cases  where  the  granting  of  ball 
is  a  matter  of  discretion  rather  than  of  right, 
detention  does  not  offend  due  process.  Thus, 
in  capital  cases  where  pre-trial  release  is 
discretionary,  prior  detention  does  not  vio- 
late due  process.  Similarly,  detention  of 
those  who  are  incomp>etent  to  stand  trial 
and  of  those  undergoing  civil  deportation 
proceedings  does  not  offend  due  process. 
Moreover,  considerations  as  to  potential 
dangerousness  to  the  community  have  been 
recognized  as  valid  bases  for  such  detention. 

It  is  clear  that  due  process  does  not  require 
a  conviction  as  a  condition  precedent  to  de- 
tention or  Interference  with  liberty.  Probable 
cause  Is  sufficient  to  arrest  and  detain  per- 
sons for  the  temporary  period  necessary  to 
effectuate  such  arrest  and  necessary  to  proc- 
ess the  arrestee  within  the  Judicial  system. 
Furthermore,  due  process  does  not  require 
the  release  of  persons  whose  probable  return 
for  trial  cannot  be  assured.  Wltb  those  dis- 
tinctions In  mind  then  the  crucial  question 
comes  Into  focus.  Since  there  Is  no  absolute 
prohibition   on   detention  not  pursuant  to 
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conviction,  and  since  such  detention,  under 
certain  clrcumsUnoes  as  seen  above,  is  per- 
missible, then  under  what  addition*!  defined 
circumstances  can  limited  prior  detention 
satisfy  due  process?  Therefore,  it  seems  to  be 
merely  a  question  of  legislative  wisdom 
translated  into  precise  language  carefully  de- 
fining thoee  circumstances  and  carefxilly  lim- 
iting them  to  reasonable  necessary  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  administration  of  Justice. 
ThU  view  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  courts  possess  the  Inherent  power  to 
safeguard  the  Judicial  system.  Courts  may 
revoke  ball  If  defendants  threaten  witnesses 
to  the  detriment  of  Justice.  {Carl)o  t.  United 
States,  svpra)  Courts  may  compel  attendance 
of  defendants  in  courts  even  if  detention  Is 
required  to  do  so.  Courts  must  necessarily 
possess  the  power  to  assure  the  orderly  opera- 
tion of  the  Judicial  system. 

In  the  last  analysis  due  process  Is  that 
which  is  reasonable.  It  is  that  balance  be- 
tween the  Individual  and  society  and  their 
respective  rights  and  interests.  To  draw  a 
distinction  between  detention  to  prevent 
flight  and  detention  to  prevent  further  crim- 
inal conduct  and  detention  In  capital  and 
certain  civil  cases  set  out  above  is  rather 
tenuous.  In  each  instance  detention  Is  not 
based  on  conviction  but  is  in  fact  prior  to 
conviction.  In  each  Instance  detention  is 
based  on  predictions  of  future  conduct.  Thus. 
each  prior  detention  should  stand  in  the 
same  posture  of  satisfying  due  process. 

A  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  Is  that  of  the  ABA  one  that  It 
"seems  likely  that  a  limited  provision  care- 
fully hedged  with  adequate  safeguards  would 
survive  attack." 


PROPOSED    BAIL    REFORM    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

The  accompanying  draft  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  amending  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  (PL.  89-465)  to  allow  the  courts. 
Including  the  U.S.  Commissioners,  greater 
discretionary  power  in  dealing,  prior  to  trial, 
with  persons  charged  with  crimes. 

The  most  far-reaching  aspect  of  the 
amendment  Is  the  provision  for  preventative 
detention.  Under  the  proposal,  when  a  de- 
fendant is  charged  with  a  crime,  the  Judicial 
officer  could  take  into  consideration  whether 
or  not  such  person  poses  a  danger  to  the 
community  or  to  persons  or  proi>erty  In  the 
community  In  determining  conditions  of  pre- 
trial release.  When  no  condition  can  be  ap- 
pUed  that  will  assure  either  return  for  trial 
or  safety  to  the  community,  the  Judicial  offi- 
cer Is  empowered  to  detain  persons  charged 
with  certain  specified  crimes  (including 
crimes  of  violence,  narcotics  or  crimes  com- 
mitted while  on  pretrial  release) . 

When  such  detention  Is  ordered,  the 
Judicial  officer  shall  set  forth  In  writing  the 
grotuids  or  reasons  for  such  detention,  shall 
order  the  defendant's  trial  to  be  expedited 
and  shall  Include  in  the  order  provisions  as- 
suring the  defendant  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  this  trial.  The  order 
shall  also  provide  that  If  the  defendant  Is 
not  tried  within  60  days  and  the  defendant 
is  not  responsible  for  the  delay,  he  shall 
be  released  on  such  conditions  as  the  Judicial 
officer  may,   in  his  discretion,  impose. 

Similarly,  persons  released  pre-trial  under 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  who  are  subsequently 
charged  with  committing  a  crime  during 
such  release  period  shall  have  their  release 
reviewed,  and  if  no  condition  of  release  set 
out  In  the  original  Bail  Reform  Act  will  as- 
sure either  the  defendant's  return  for  trial 
or  the  safety  of  the  community,  he  may  be 
detained.  Note  that  any  crime  comnutted 
while  on  release  may  result  In  revocation  of 
release  and  subsequent  detention  whereas 
only  certain  specified  crimes  may  result  In 
original  detention.  Also,  persons  violating 
conditions  of  release  are  subject  to  the  same 
review,  determination  and  possible  detenUon. 

F^ersons  detained  as  a  result  of  release  revoca- 
tion  or   violation   of   release   conditions   are 

also  guaranteed  the  same  safeguards  as  those 

who  are  originally  detained. 
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The  proposal  further  provides  that  persons 
who  are  ordered  detained,  either  originally 
or  by  revocation  of  release,  may  Immediately 
move  the  court  of  original  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offense  (the  District  Court)  to  amend 
the  detention  order.  If,  after  such  motion  Is 
determined,  the  defendant  conOnues  to  be 
detained,   an   Immediate   right  of  appeal   Is 

provided.  ^  ^    ^ 

An  additional  amendment  suggested  by 
the  Hart  Committee  provides  that  In  capital 
cases  or  on  appeal  after  conviction,  where 
persons  are  detained,  the  standard  for  re- 
view of  the  detention  order  shall  require 
affirmance  of  the  order  if  It  is  "supported 
by  the  proceedings  below".  This  conforms 
with  the  existing  standard  applicable  to  ap- 
peals from  {  3146  detention. 

Another  Hart  Committee  recommendation 
included  in  the  draft  creates  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  persons  whe  fall  to  appear 
when  released  under  the  Act  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  willfully  failed  to  appear. 

Tbe  Hart  Committee  also  suggested  that 
the  provision  be  Included  that  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment imposed  for  failure  to  appear  or 
for  a  crime  committed  while  on  release 
should  run  consecutively  with  any  other 
term  of  imprisonment. 

The  Hart  Committee  also  recommended 
that  persons  convicted  of  an  offense  while  re- 
leased under  the  Act  should  be  sentenced  to 
an  additional  term  of  imprisonment  of  up 
to  one  year.  The  DC.  Crime  Commission 
recommended  that  twice  the  penalty  for  the 
crime  committed  should  be  Imposed  for 
crimes  committed  while  released.  My  draft 
provides  a  more  stringent  penalty  provision 
and  similar  to  that  of  the  Poff  amendment 
to  the  Firearms  Control  Act  of  1968. 

In  light  of  the  conclusion  by  the  Hart 
Committee  that  preventive  detention  would 
be  constitutionally  permissible  for  riot-con- 
nected offenses  during  the  period  of  an  emer- 
gency, and  for  defendants  who  conunit 
crimes  during  release,  in  view  of  the  DC. 
Commission's  conclusion  that  carefully  pro- 
scribed preventive  detention  is  constitu- 
tionally permissible,  and  in  view  of  the 
ABA'S  conclusion  that  a  "lUnlted  provision 
carefully  hedged  with  adequate  procedural 
safeguards  would  survive  attack",  the  care- 
fully prescribed  safeguards  listed  below 
should  support  the  consUtutlonallty  of  the 
proposal.  The  following  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided: ^ 

Written  findings  by  the  Judicial  officer 
based  on  reasonable  grounds  that  alterna- 
tives to  detention  wUl  not  protect  the  com- 
munity; 

Original  pre-trial  detention  only  for  spec- 
ified crimes; 

Review  by  the  court  of  original  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

Appeal  immediately  available; 
Limited  period  of  maximum  detention  (60 
days); 

Expedited  trial; 

Opportunity  to  prepare  defense; 

Credit  for  time  served. 


THE  FORCED  CLOSING  OF  CAMP- 
GROUNDS OPERATED  BY  NA- 
TIONAL  PARK   SERVICE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
HuNCATE).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Taylor)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
alarmed  to  learn  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  now  been  forced  by  budget 
and  personnel  restrictions  to  close  most 
of  the  campgrounds  in  the  Nation  that 
are  normally  kept  open  in  the  winter, 
is  not  planning  to  open  them  until  about 
next  June  1 — and  then  only  if  they  can 
be  leased  to  concessionaires — and  is  cur- 
tailing other  needed  services.  The  prim- 


itive    and     undeveloped     campgroxmds 
may  not  be  opened  at  all  this  year. 

This  is  a  tragic  step  backward.  It  is 
shortsighted  economy.  It  is  a  colossal 
mistake  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
Congress  when  the  $6  billion  reduction 
in  spending  was  ordered. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  able  to  oper- 
ate camping  and  picnic  areas  in  national 
parks.  Now  when  the  need  and  the  de- 
mand for  these  facilities  are  greater 
than  at  any  other  time  In  our  Nation's 
histor>'.  we  would  close  them  and  reduce 
services  In  our  national  parks. 

The  Federal  Government,  pursuant  to 
congressional  authorization,  is  spending 
$200  million  each  year  for  new  national 
parks  and  seashores,  and  recreation 
areas.  Why  spend  this  money  for  more 
areas  if  we  are  unwilling  and  unable  to 
continue  operating  the  Government- 
owned  facilities  in  our  existing  national 
parks?  If  private  enterprise  can  operate 
these  campgrounds  profitably  on  a  fee 
basis,  why  cannot  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  the  same? 

The  problem  is  that  fees  collected  for 
camping  now  go  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  and  cannot  be  used 
for  operating  costs.  By  leasing  camp 
sites  to  private  operators  we  ease  the 
operating  problems  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
millions  of  dollars  away  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  which  Is 
taking  It  away  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual 
tourist  expenditures  to  private  business 
generated  by  the  national  parks  amount 
to  $6.5  billion.  We  are  crippling  one  of 
the  best  revenue-producing  agencies 
owned  and  c«>erated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  restrictions  Imposed  as  a  result 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  the  number  of  author- 
ized permanent  staff  employees  in  the 
national  park  system  will  be  cut  within 
the  next  2  years  from  the  6,290  of  June 
20  1968,  to  the  5,998.  The  loss  of  292 
positions  is  seriously  crippling  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  to  the  public. 

A  few  Federal  agencies  have  been  ex- 
empt by  Congress  from  provisions  of  the 
act  and  the  field  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  should  be  given  sim- 
ilar treatment. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  had  added 
more  new  areas  to  the  park  system  than 
ever  before,  48  in  the  last  5  years,  park 
personnel  are  being  sharply  reduced. 
Congress  has  authorized  a  greatly  ex- 
panded program  of  historic  preserva- 
tion, and  the  number  of  park  system 
visits  has  increased  from  103  million  in 
1963  to  153  million  in  1968.  a  gain  of 
neariy  49  percent.  Yet.  the  Park  Service 
permanent  staff  increased  only  13  per- 
cent in  that  period. 

Never  have  so  many  miUions  of  the 
people  streamed  into  our  national  park 
system.  In  1967.  the  visitation  figure  was 
139  million.  This  year  it  almost  surely 
will  exceed  162  million.  The  faster  the 
parks  gain  in  attendance  the  more  the 
National  Park  Service  must  struggle 
merely  to  hold  its  own.  much  less  im- 
prove services  and  open  new  parks,  sea- 
shores, lakeshores,  and  recreation  areas. 
Many  of  our  parks  are  virtually  na- 
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tlonal  Institutions  which  enrich  Ameri- 
can life.  Restrictions  on  the  public's  en- 
joyment of  them  after  years  of  access  is 
difficult  for  people  to  accept.  Let  me  cite 
the  changes  at  a  few  of  the  better  known 
parks: 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 
Pa.:  Formerly  open  dally:  now  open  5 
days  a  week.        ] 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Virginia-North 
Carolina:  Closed!  259  miles  of  parkway 
to  March  1;  campgrounds  and  picnic 
areas  closed  to  May  14;  visitor  centers 
to  April  30.  j 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.: 
Closed  two  of  tnree  visitor  centers  en- 
tirely; main  visitor  center  open  only  5 
days  a  week. 

Yosemite  Natlohal  Park.  Calif.:  Visitor 
center  reduces  l(l-hour,  7-day  schedule 
to  8-hour.  5-days; 

Smokey  Mountaaln  National  Park:  All 
camping  areas  cl()sed  until  June  1.  1969, 
and  then  opened  only  if  they  can  be 
leased  to  concesslbnaires. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  closed 
facilities,  reducefl  visiting  hours  and 
postponed  the  (^jening  of  many  new 
areas  authorized  l^y  Congress  for  the  peo- 
ple's enjoyment  because  of  a  shortage  of 
personnel  and  funds.  The  situation  will 
get  worse  "nlesslcongress  acts,  so  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  take  action  to 
restore  the  National  Park  Service  field 
operation  to  an  aoceptible  level. 

I,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  exempt  thg  fleld  operations  of  the 
National  Park  Service  from  the  man- 
power limitation^  imposed  by  Congress 
last  year.  I  am  bleading  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  outgoing  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  incoming  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  White 
House  to  send  to  bongress  a  supplemen- 
tal budget  request  sufficient  to  continue 
the  operating  of  oampgrounds  in  the  na- 
tional parks  an^  national  forests  of 
America  and  to  i^store  other  field  op- 
erations to  a  satisfactory  level.  I  urge 
other  Congressman  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort. 


SUBSCRIPT]  ON  TELEVISION 

I  Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ext<(nd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
most  recent  hearings  held  on  the  subject 
of  subscription  television  during  Octo- 
ber 1967.  before  jthe  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  ^nd  Power  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
ample  warning  that 
ription.  or  pay,  tele- 
It  in  the  siphoning 
rograms.  and  sports 
events  from  free  j  television  as  we  Icnow 
it  today.  The  hearings  are  replete  with 
the  testimony  of]  witness  after  witness 
who  testified  thai,  despite  the  best  in- 
tentions of  the  PCC,  who  might  seek  to 
prevent  such  siphoning  from  happenings, 
it  could  not  be  prevented. 

Mr.  David  Adkms.  senior  executive 
vice  president  of  ffBC,  in  answer  to  one 
of  my  questions,  testified  on  page  192  as 
follows: 


merce.  there  w: 
the  advent  of  su 
vision  would  n 
away    of   stars 


Mr.  Habvkt.  If  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Rich- 
ard Burton  decide  only  to  appear  on  sub- 
scription TV  they  have  the  right  to  make 
that  decision  and  not  the  PCC;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  AoAMS.  That  la  true. 

In  answer  to  a  similar  question,  as  to 
whether  such  stars  are  not  themselves 
the  ones  to  control  whether  they  appear 
on  subscription  TV  or  on  free  TV.  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Wright,  president  of  the  Zen- 
ith Corp..  and  the  strongest  proponent 
of  subscription  TV,  agreed,  saying  on 
page  355 : 

Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
That  Is  the  way  It  always  has  been  and  I 
assume  It  will  always  be  that  way. 

Later  in  the  hearings  on  page  364, 
Mr.  Wright,  referring  to  a  prize  fight 
that  had  been  shown  in  the  Hartford 
experiment  on  subscription  TV  and 
banned  from  free  TV,  made  clear  his  own 
view,  sajrlng: 

If  you  are  suggesting  really  that  the  pub- 
lic has  some  right  to  see  anything  on  free 
television  regardless  of  whether  the  owner 
of  that  property  wants  to  exclude  It  from 
television  or  not,  you  are  suggesting  some- 
thing that  goes  pretty  far  under  the  present 
system. 

Another  witness,  Everett  H.  Erllck,  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  System,  warned 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  such  siphon- 
ing would  take  place.  He  said  on  page 
393  of  the  hearings : 

Consequently,  It  is  clear  that  pay  TV  would 
have  detrimental  effects  on  the  present  free 
system.  Given  the  opportunity,  it  would  In- 
evitably result  in  the  "siphoning  off"  of  at- 
tractions such  as  the  world  seriea,  profes- 
sional and  collegiate  football  games,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  most  popular  entertainment 
programs.  While  the  siphoning  might  not 
occur  overnight,  in  time  much  of  the  most 
popular  fare  on  free  television  would  be  re- 
moved to  pay  TV. 

Repeatedly  during  these  hearings,  it 
was  warned  that  sporting  events,  such  as 
professional  football,  would  be  siphoned 
away  from  free  TV  to  pay  TV.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  summed  it  up 
best  in  his  testimony  on  page  381,  when 
he  said: 

I  believe  it  is  inevitable,  for  example,  that 
despite  the  initial  restrictions  conceived  by 
the  Subscription  Television  Committee,  pro- 
fessional sports  would  sooner  or  later  find  a 
pathway  to  toll  television,  for  the  additional 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  which 
this  multimillion-dollar  Institution  hardly 
needs. 

I  do  not  regard  the  regulations  set  forth  In 
the  fourth  report  as  effective  to  prevent  de- 
structive siphoning  of  programs  from  free 
television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
siphoning  of  talent  and  sporting  events, 
about  which  so  many  witnesses  warned, 
is  about  to  begin.  In  last  Saturday's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
peared two  stories,  both  written  by  Dave 
Brady,  Washington  Post  staff  writer.  In 
the  first  article,  entitled  "Different  TV 
Setup  Studied,"  Mr.  Brady  stated  that 
Pete  RozeUe.  commissioner  of  major  pro- 
fessional football,  "speculated  that  one 
network  would  not  be  able  to  handle  all 
the  telecasts  on  a  Simday  once  the  two 
leagues  are  merged.  He  (RozeUe)  ad- 
mitted that  pro  football  might  contract 


to  put  Its  telecasts  on  the  independent 
Sports  Network.  Inc..  recently  purchased 
by  multimillionaire  Howard  Hughes." 

The  second  article  in  the  Saturday. 
January  11.  1969.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  appearing  on  page  C-3.  is 
headed  "Viking  Stock  Brings  $250,000 — 
Huge  Profit  Made  by  Van  Brocklln."  The 
story  by  Mr.  Brady  went  on  to  explain 
how  Norm  Van  Brocklln,  coach  of  the 
Atlanta  Falcons,  received  more  than  a 
quarter  million  dollars  for  his  stock  in 
the  Mirmesota  Vikings  for  which  he  paid 
only  $11,900  8  years  ago.  The  reason  the 
purchaser  was  willing  to  pay  so  dearly 
for  this  stock  was,  according  to  the  Post, 
because  the  purchaser  "thinks  multi- 
millionaire Howard  Hughes  will  win  the 
bidding  for  pro  football  telecasts  in  1970 
and  will  eventually  put  them  on  pay  TV." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  FCC  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  siphoning  of  sporting  events  away 
from  free  TV  have  been  judged  by  the 
industry  to  be  as  meaningless  and  as 
easy  to  evade  as  they  were  described  at 
the  hearings. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  de- 
serve better  than  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
at  least  deserve  the  right  to  have  their 
elected  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
consider  and  debate  whether  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  Americans'  view- 
ing habits  on  TV  should  be  permitted  to 
take  plac«. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  American 
people  were  alerted  to  what  the  FCC  in- 
tends for  them,  or  in  any  event,  is  willing 
to  condone,  they  would  rise  up  in  wrath. 
As  objectionable  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can may  often  find  commercials  on  TV 
today,  I  do  not  believe  he  would  look 
favorably  upon  the  necessity  for  paying 
outright  to  see  a  sporting  event  that  he 
has  been  watching  for  free.  The  FCC 
would,  of  course,  deny  that  this  will  come 
about.  But  the  testimony  at  the  hearings, 
coupled  with  events  described  in  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  referred,  makes 
clear  that  professional  football  on  pay 
TV  is  indeed  what  is  in  store. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  only 
how  ironic  it  is  that  this  past  adminis- 
tration, now  in  the  twilight  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  has  sought  recognition  as 
a  'friend  of  the  consumers  of  America." 
now  encourages  the  growth  of  a  system 
designed  to  exclude  viewing  by  the 
masses  of  the  poor  and  imderprivileged. 
and  to  favor  the  rich.  It  is  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  to  reconcile  these  inconsistent 
aims. 

Following  my  remarks  are  set  forth  the 
two  articles  referred  to  in  the  Saturday, 
January  11,  1969,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  11.   1969) 
Different    TV    Set    Up    Studied:     Rozelle 

Hopes  To  Dbop  Platoff  Bowl,  Maintain 

Identity  of  Both  Leagues 
(By  Dave  Brady) 

Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  January  10. — Vince 
Lombard!  is  emerging  as  a  prophet  with  his 
knocks  against  the  Playoff  Bowl  as  a  "game 
for  losers,  played  by  losers." 

Pete  Rozelle,  Commissioner  of  Major  Pro- 
fessional Football,  said  today  the  Playoff,  or 
Runnerup.  Bowl  "is  not  a  meaningful  game." 
He  would  like  to  drop  it  and  consolidate  post- 
season games  after  the  contract  expires  with 
next  January's  game. 
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BoaeUe  aUo  said  the  contract  to  play  the 
annual  game  against  the  College  All-Stara  In 
Chicago  ends  with  this  siunmer's  game. 

rOSKAT   TO    BE    SCT 

The  commissioner  said  realignment  of  the 
NaUonal  and  American  Football  League  for 
the  1970  season  would  determine  the  format 
of  postseason  games. 

He  Insisted  there  were  more  intra-league 
differences  over  a  complete  mixture  of  NFL 
and  AFL  teams  than  inter-league  disagree- 
ments. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  complete  mixture 
would  end  many  old  team  rivalries,  and 
more  Unportantly,  eliminate  established 
league  rivalries  in  post-season  games  such  as 
the  Super  Bowl. 

possible  solution 

In  hopes  of  coming  up  with  a  "more  mean- 
ingful" game  than  the  Playoff  Bowl  he  said 
that  perhaps  a  game  between  the  runnerup 
teams  of  the  NFL  and  AFL  would  be  a 
solution. 

Roeelle  indicated  that  a  game  between  all- 
stars  representing  the  NFL  and  AFL  already 
is  in  the  works  lor  1971. 

He  said  some  favor  scheduling  regular  sea- 
son games  between  NFL  and  AFL  teams 
rather  than  a  complete  mUture  of  the  clubs. 

Rozelle  said  that  under  such  a  formula  the 
leagues  would  retain  their  IdenUties  and 
rivalries. 

THaEE-QUARTXB    VOTE 

A  three-quarter  majority  vote  wiU  be  re- 
quired in  each  league  to  resolve  the  realign- 
ment problem,  he  said,  and  "We  will  keep 
voting  until  we  work  out  something." 

Rozelle  speculated  that  one  network  would 
not  be  able  to  handle  all  the  telecasts  on  a 
Simday  once  the   two   leagues  are   merged. 

He  admitted  that  pro  football  might  con- 
tract to  put  its  telecasts  on  the  independent 
Sports  Network.  Inc.,  recently  purchased  by 
multlmllUonaire  Howard  Hughes. 

OVEREXPOSURE    MINIMIZED 

The  commissioner  said  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  overexposure  but  he  would  like  to 
have  more  games  on  Monday  nights  to  reach 
a  broader  audience.  He  said  pro  football 
might  lower  its  monetary  demands  to  a  net- 
work which  would  offer  Monday  prime  time. 

He  predicted  that  all  major  stadiums  will 
have  artificial  surfaces  within  ten  years  and 
said  this  would  ease  scheduling  because  base- 
ball teams  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
footbaU  teams  chopping  up  fields. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1969] 

Viking  Stock  Brings  $250.000 — Huge  Proftt 

Made  bt  Van  Brocklin 

(By  Dave  Brady) 

Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  January  10. — Norm 
Van  Brocklin,  coach  of  the  Atlanta  Falcons, 
has  received  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  lor  Minnesota  Vikings'  stock 
which  he  purchased  for  $11,900  eight  years 
ago,  it  was  learned  here  today. 

Dave  Weiner.  who  said  he  owns  the  largest 
egg-dehydrating  business  in  the  world  and 
the  fifth  largest  mink  farm,  confirmed  on 
the  telephone  from  Marshall,  Minn.,  that  he 
bought  119  shares  of  Vikings'  stock  which 
Van  Brocklin  had  to  dispose  of  when  he  took 
the  Atlanta  Job. 

The  29-year-old  Weiner  said  he  purchased 
the  stock  because  he  thinks  multimillionaire 
Howard  Hughes  wiU  win  the  bidding  for  pro 
football  telecaste  in  1970  and  will  eventually 
put  them  on  pay-TV  "An  existing  National 
Football  League  franchise  is  worth  about 
$15  million,"  Weiner  said.  "But  based  on  my 
minority  interest  (among  about  60(X)  shares) 
I  evaluated  the  stock  as  worth  about  $12 
million." 

At  that  rate  Weiner  paid  Van  Brocklin 
$20<X)  a  share  for  stock  which  cost  the  coach 
$1(X)  a  share. 

Weiner  said  he  has  also  talked  with  Robert 
E.    Short,    new    owner    of    the    Washington 


Senators,  about  buying  Short's  399  shares  in 
the  Minnesota  Twins. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
DISAPPROVING  INCREASES  FOR 
CONGRESSMEN  AND  OTHER  FED- 
ERAL OFFICIALS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Hun- 
CATK) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  joined  in  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  of  the  increases 
for  Congressmen  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  many  Federal  officials 
today  deserve  a  pay  raise.  I  supported 
the  increase  in  salary  for  the  President, 
because  I  believe  his  compensation 
should  more  adequately  reflect  the  awe- 
some responsibilities  he  has.  Since  the 
pay  for  the  President  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1949,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  justification  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  earlier  this  month. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  re- 
cently that  the  new  administration  has 
on  occasion  had  difficulty  in  recruiting 
the  people  it  needs  to  fill  posiUons  avail- 
able because  of  the  tremendous  financial 
sacrifice  one  must  make  to  take  Federal 
employment. 

For  this  reason  and  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  present  salaries  adequately 
reflect  the  demands  made  upon  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  high  ranking  officials, 
I  could  support  pay  raises  for  these  posi- 
tions. 

However,  I  cannot,  in  all  good  con- 
science support  the  proposed  pay  in- 
crease for  Congressmen. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  my 
position— all  of  which  revolve  around 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  reform  itself, 
so  that  it  can  become  more  effective  and 
adequate  as  it  seeks  to  meet  the  problems 
cf  our  time. 

So  as  long  as  Congress  refuses  to  take 
the  action  needed  to  make  itself  more 
effective  and  efficient,  I  cannot  support 
a  pay  increase. 

Congress,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  three  coequal  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  simply  is  not 
equipped  today,  to  fully  and  adequately 
meet  its  obligations.  It  clings  too  long  to 
traditions  and  the  precedents  of  the  past 
no  longer  relevant  to  or  adequate  for 
today. 

We  do  not  have  the  equipment  or  staff 
to  effectively  evaluate  current  legislative 
proposals  or  programs  now  in  effect.  Too 
often  we  legislate  with  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  extent  of  the  commitment 
being  made,  the  cost  involved,  and  the 
effects  of  the  proposals.  We  suffer  from 
an  "information  gap." 

The  congressional  reorganization  bill 
which  languished  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  last  year  would,  if  enacted, 
take  significant  steps  toward  closing  that 
"information  gap." 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  it  provided  for 
automatic  data-processing  hardware  for 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  At  the 
very  least,  the  development  of  program- 
ing for  utilization  of  the  AP  equipment 
would  help  provide  the  Congress  with 


background  information  on  legislative 
proposals.  The  development  of  more  so- 
phisticated Information  retrieval  systems 
for  legislative  committees  and  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  of  immense  value. 

In  addition,  the  reorganization  bill 
provides  for  a  legislative  review  specialist 
for  each  congressional  committee.  This 
would  fulfill  a  pressing  need.  Not  only 
has  the  Congress  Initiated  new  programs 
without  sufficient  Infonnatlon,  but  It  has 
extended,  modified,  or  even  ended  pre- 
viously enacted  programs  without  the 
benefit  of  adequate  analysis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

A  full-time  legislative  review  staff  for 
each  legislative  committee  could  provide 
this  kind  of  Information.  For  the  most 
part.  Congress  must  rely  now  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  Its  Information  on 
program  effectiveness.  This  means  we 
hear  from  administrators  who  have  a 
vested  interest  In  presenting  their  pro- 
grams In  the  most  favorable  way  possible. 
Obviously,  Congress  has  difficulty  obtain- 
ing Independent  and  unbiased  evalua- 
tions of  most  Federal  programs. 

A  significant  handicap  exists  today  for 
the  minority  party  In  Congress.  The  mi- 
nority party  does  not  have  adequate 
committee  staff  help  available  to  it  to 
study  and  evaluate  majority  party  pro- 
posals. When  I  began  the  fight  for  mi-  ^ 
nority  staffing  in  1962  the  ratio  of  com- 
mittee staffers  favoring  the  majority  was 
10  to  1.  Our  fight  on  this  problem  has 
resulted  in  some  improvements  in  the 
last  few  years.  But  the  situation  still  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  minority 
party  is  still  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
if  it  takes  seriously  its  responsibilities 
to  constructively  criticize  majority  pro- 
posals and  to  suggest  reasonable  alterna- 
tives to  those  proposals. 

The  lack  of  adequate  minority  staff, 
the  lack  of  adequate  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams proposed  and  In  operation,  and 
the  lack  of  needed  information  retrieval 
systems  constitutes  a  serious  "Informa- 
tion gap."  It  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Frankly,  there  is  still  another  reform 
needed  in  Congress.  That  Is  a  change  In 
the  seniority  system.  This  .system,  deeply 
inbedded  by  congressional  tradition.  Is 
unworthy  of  the  Congress.  No  conceiv- 
able rationale  can  justify  the  automatic 
placing  of  the  most  senior  members  as 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers. Obviously,  experience  Is  helpful 
and  necessary  for  leadership  positions. 
But  to  preemptively  put  Congressmen 
with  the  longest  period  of  service  in 
chairmen  positions  is  not  good  manage- 
ment. Too  often  the  Congress  has  been 
handicapped  by  having  less  than  the  best 
as  committee  chairmen.  To  continue  to 
tolerate  this  situation  is  almost  imthink- 
able.  I  have  proposed  a  revision  to  the 
seniority  system  wiiich  .should  be  con- 
sidered. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support  an 
Increase  in  congressional  salaries.  If 
Congress  seriously  tackles  the  matter  of 
congressional  reform,  I  will  reconsider 
my  position.  Until  then,  I  shall  oppose 
the  President's  proposals. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Satterfield  <  at 
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]  £t.  Marsh)  for  Tuesday, 
anjd  Thursday,  on  account 


SPECIAL  ^RDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL)  to  revlsc  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: 

Mr.  HoRTON,  lor  1  hoiu".  on  January  22. 

Mr.  HORTON,  tpr  one-half  hoiu-,  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  : 

Mr.  ScHWENfSL,  for  10  minutes,  on 
January  16. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SclrwEMGEL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  AsHBROOft  In  two  Instances. 

Mt.  T>«RwiNSSi  In  two  Instances. 

Mt.'McCh.oRr. 

Mr.  CoNTX  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramir. 

Mr.  Nklsen. 

Mr.  Chambircain. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  ScHWKNG^L  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuifsrELt  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Morton.  i 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  In- 
stances. I 

Mr.  MizELL  Inlflve  instances. 

(The  followiijg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tajtlor  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mattev: ) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  Ip  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dadoario.! 

Mr.  RooNEY  o|f  New  York. 

Mr.  Murphy  c<f  New  York. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  BoLAND  ih  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokxs  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vawik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  ill  three  instances. 

Mrs.  SuLLiVAir  in  four  Instances. 
MooRHBAi)  In  two  instances. 


Mr 

Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  i^ 
Mr.  Carey  in 
Mr.  Ryan  in 


four  instances, 
two  Instances, 
three  instances. 
Mr.  Ullman  Iti  five  instances. 
Mr.  Oonzalezi  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Ashley  iA  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Olsbn  in  i  wo  Instances. 


Mr.   COHELAN 


ENRO 


in  three  instances. 


SIGNED 


Mr.  PRIEDEIi,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  bad  examined  and  foimd  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereui>on  signed 
by  the  Speakers 

HJi.  10.  An  acl^  to  Increase  tbe  per  annum 
rate  of  compensa^on  of  tbe  President  of  tbe 
United  States. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TAYIX>R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  p.m.),  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

237.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Federal  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund, 
transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report  of  tbe 
board  for  the  year  1969.  pursuant  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  301  (c)  of  tbe  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-46); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

238.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trtistees  of 
tbe  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
and  dlsabUlty  Insurance  trust  funds,  trans- 
mitting the  29th  annual  report  of  the  board 
for  tbe  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  201(c)  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-46) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

239.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Federal  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
trust  fund,  transmitting  tbe  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  board  for  the  year  1969,  pur- 
suant to  tbe  provisions  of  section  201(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  91-47) :  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

240.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

341.  A  letter  from  tbe  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  office  of  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Section  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  immunity  from  taxation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  tbe  case  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

243.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  tbe  District  of  Coliimbla, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  heretofore 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax  for  District  income  tax  purposes 
shall  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  Income 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

244.  A  letter  from  tbe  assistant  to  tbe 
Commissioner  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  additional  revenue  for  tbe  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

245.  A  letter  from  tbe  assistant  to  tbe 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  tbe  effectuation  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  tbe  National  Capital  re- 
gion, and  to  further  tbe  objectives  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
(79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  88-774  (80 
Stat.  1324) :  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

246.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 


of  tbe  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Improve  tbe  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  tbe  United  States; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
347.  A  letter  from  tbe  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  American  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

248.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  activities  dur- 
ing 1968  pursuant  to  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

249.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  fair  labor  standards 
in  employment  in  and  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  510,  title  V  of  tbe 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  tbe  extension  of 
time  within  which  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Conunlsslon  shall  complete  its  affairs 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba;  to  tbe 
Comnxlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

262.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  tbe  United 
States  Code  relating  to  executive  reorganiza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Goveriunent  Op- 
erations. 

253.  A  letter  from  tbe  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
change  their  residence  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

254.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  on  the  Potomac  National 
River  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  piu^Kses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

255.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  tbe  future 
regulation  of  surface  mining  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

266.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  by  further  pro- 
moting travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

257.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  tbe  annual  report 
of  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  pursuant 
to  I>ubllc  Law  89-755;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

258.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise  of  citizens  18  years  of  age  or 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

269.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>o6ed  legislation, 
to  prohibit  business  enterprises  of  g^ambllng; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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260.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

261.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

262.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  tbe  lawless  and  Irresponsible  use  of 
firearms,  and  to  assist  In  the  prevention  and 
solution  of  crime  by  requiring  a  national  reg- 
istration of  firearms,  establishing  minimum 
licensing  standards  for  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms, and  encouraging  the  enactment  of  ef- 
fective State  and  local  firearms  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

263.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  improved  Judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection  of  Juries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

264.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  tbe  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  in 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

265.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
the  beneficiaries  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  under  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  section  204(d)  of  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

266.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  conflicts  of  interest,  with  respect  to 
the  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

267.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
IK>sed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1966;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society,  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  the  1969 
annual  financial  report  of  the  society,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-584; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

269.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Secretary  of 
Conmierce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

270.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  merge  first-class  mall  and  airmail  Into  a 
single  class  of  mall;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columoia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  dual  compensation,  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

272.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  certain  sections  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

273.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

274.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  an  income  tax  credit  for  certain 
political  contributions;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

275.  A  letter  from  tbe  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  modify  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  taxes  on  wagering  to  Insure  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  taxpayers,  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

276.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  tbe  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  articles  in  part  of 
reprocessed  wool  or  reused  wool;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Hoase  Resolution  96,  Resolution  au- 
thorizing payment  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain committee  employees  (Rept.  No  91-4). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  BLACKBtraN,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Cabell,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
soN,  Mr.  Cordova,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dennis, 
1  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 

Duncan,   Mr.   Findlet.   Mr.   Fisher, 
Mr.    Goodling,    Mr.    Griffin,     Mrs. 
Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Grover)  : 
H.R.  3778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.   Hall,   Mr.   Halpern,   Mr.   Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT,   Mr.   HORTON,   Mr.   KING, 

Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Legcett,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mrs.  May,  Mr. 
Meskill,  Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Neozi,  Mr. 
Pollock.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Robi- 
son,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Sckaoeberc,    Mr.    Schneebeli,    and 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL)  : 

H.R.  3779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Ctode,  to  limit  tbe  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 


tion, unemployment,  and  bousing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton,  Mr.  Tajt,   Mr.  Teague  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.   TUNNEY,   Mr.    Utt,   Mr.    Vanik. 
Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Whttehurst,    Mr. 
Wiggins,    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr. 
ZwACH)  : 
H.R.  3780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  tbe  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

-    By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  3781.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R.  3783.  A    bill     to    amend    the    Public 
Health  .Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  guaranteed  loans  for  the  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities  and 
otherwise    to    facilitate    the    modernization 
and    improvement    of    hospitals    and    other 
health  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  3784.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion   for    the    Improvement   of   Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  3785.  A  bill  to  est.ablish  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  beyond  Its  territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mailliard  )  : 
H.R.  3786.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation  of  additional   funds   necessary  for 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore   in  California;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  3787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of   members   of   the   uniformed   services   of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to     the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  3788.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  Increased  expenditures  lor  pub- 
lic works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a  means 
of  reversing  the  migratory  trend  toward  large 
metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H  R.  3789.  A  bill  to  merge  first-class  mall 
and  airmail  into  a  single  class  of  mall  serv- 
ice;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  3790.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife   taken  contrary   to  State   law. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  3791.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  3792.   A   bill   to  provide   for  the   in- 
crease of  capacity  and  the  Improvement  of 
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By    Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
AoDABBO,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Bitrton  of   Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Carry,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Dent,   Mr.   Ecxrardt,   Mr.    Edwards 
of     California,     Mr.     Eilbcrg,     Mr. 
Feichan,  Mr.   William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Gallagher.   Mr.   Gilbert,   Mr.   Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hecrler  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Howard)  : 
H.R.  3809.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful    working    conditions    for    working 
men   and   women;    to  assist  and   encourage 
States  to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;   to  provide  for  research, 
information,  education,  and  training  In  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kabth.  Mr.  Matsttnaga, 
Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Minisk, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  ScHEinnt,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.    Stokes,    and    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  )  : 
H.R.  3810.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secret.iry 
of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful    working    conditions    for    working 
men   and   women;    to  assist  and   encourage 
States  to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  research, 
information,  education,  and  training  in  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  und  Labor. 
BvMr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  3811.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  chiro- 
practors' services  under  the  program  of  sup- 
plementary  medical   insurance   benefits   for 
the  aged;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mer.ns. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R.  3812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  finance  and  participate  with 
State  and  local  interests  In  the  financing  of 
recreational  enterprises  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishments needed  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3813.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  reserves  before  Au- 
gust 16,  1945,  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3814.  A  bill  to  require  U.S.  mintary 
establishments  and  installations  to  purchase 
wines  and  dlstnied  spirits  in  compliance  with, 
and  conformity  to.  systems,  procedures,  and 
requirements  established  in  the  several 
States,  and  to  limit  the  quantities  of  such 
beverages  to  be  sold  distributed,  or  ac- 
quired within  Federal  enclaves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELL Y: 
H.R.  3815.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3816.  A  bin  to  aid  in  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries  and  related  activities  in 
International  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  3817.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  establish  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  certain  broadcasting  of 
advertising  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 


beverages  between  certain  hours;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  3820.  A  bill  relating  to  taxation  by 
States  of  the  income  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3821.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  3822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  C(5mmittlec  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3823.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3824.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tlia 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  incii- 
vidual  who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blat- 
NIK.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  WiirrE) : 

H  R.  0825.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  organization,  operation,  and 
management  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  to  recommend  changes  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  govern- 
mental efficiency  and  economy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  3826.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national    banks    for    certain    taxes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 

HR.  3827.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciuity  Act  or  to  child's  or  widow's  insurance 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  disability  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  act.  and  individuals  in  the 
corresponding  categories  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  shall  be  eUglble  for 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 

HR.  3828.  A  bill  to  amend  section  220(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the 
basis  of  a  13-period  accounting  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3330.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall.  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona) : 

H.R.  3831.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intel  .'or  to  cooperate  with  States,  local  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  in  tbe  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  practices  for  water  yield  im- 
provement, and  for  other  piu-poees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HR  3832.  A   bill   to  provide  the   grade  of 
general   for   the   AssUtant    Commandant   of 
the  Marine  Corps  so  long  as  such  office  U 
held  by  the  present  Incumbent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HR.  3833.  A  blU  to  create  a  pubUc  works 
program  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RODINO : 
H.R.  3834.  A    bill    to    amend    sections    320 
and  321  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3835.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing 
a  system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  3836.  A  bill  to  retain  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
HR  3837.  A   bill   to  expand   and   improve 
the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HR.  3838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1906,  relating  to  the  dumping  of  certain 
materials  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HR.  3839.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN; 
H  R.  3840.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act,  1969. 
to  Increase  annual  rent  supplement  payments 
which  may  be  contracted  for  through  the 
fiscal  year  1969  under  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biacoi, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Dono- 
HUE,  Mr.   Dulski.   Mr.   Gilbert,   Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
Pike,  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.   Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Vigorito, 
and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.R.  3841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  3842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  3843.  A    bUl    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HR.  3844.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  price  in 
the   case  of   certain   footwear   or  rubber   or 
plastics;    to    the   Committee   on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.  3845.  A  biU  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  3846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WHITEHTJRST : 
H.B.  384T.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees  In  employee- 
management    relations;    to    the    Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  3848.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Oceanographic  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  3849.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 
picture  films  to  pay  comparable  wages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  provide  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  noise  abatement  with  respect  to 
certain  schools  located  near  public  airports; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  3851.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  Territorial  Centennial  of  Wyoming 
in  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HR.  3852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commem- 
oration of  the  work  of  Esther  Hobart  Morris 
for  her  role  In  women's  suffrage  In  Wyo- 
ming and  natlonany;  to  the  Committee  on 
PoEt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr. 
Harsha.    Mr.    Wright,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land, Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Edmondson, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.   DUNCAN,  Mr.   Schwencel, 
Mr.    Schadeberg,    Mr.    Snyder,    Mr. 
McDonald     of    Michigan,    Mr.    Kee, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.   Mr.   Wyatt,   Mr.   Kleppe,   Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Battin.     Mr.      Denney,      and      Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio) : 
H.R.  3853.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  increased  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic works  In  smaller  urban  areas  as  a  means 
of  reversing  the  migratory  trend  toward  large 
metropolitan    areas;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HR.  3854.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.   Anderson   of   Illinois,   Mr.   An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Abends, 
Mr.  AYRES,  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Battin,  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Bow,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bxjrton 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr. 
Byrnes   of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Carter, 
Mr.    Cederberg,    and    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen) : 
H.R.  3855.  A  bni  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Improvement   of   Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By     Mr.     ROTH      (for     himself,      Mr. 
Cleveland,    Mr.    Collins,    Mr.    Cor- 
bett,    Mr.    Cordova,    Mr.    Coughlin, 
Mr.  Cowger.  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham,   Mr.    Dennis,    Mr.    Dent, 
Mr.  DtTLSKi,    Mr.   Edwards  of   Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Edwards    of    Alabama, 
Mr.    Esch,    Mr.    Pindley,    Mr.    Fish. 
Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.     Prelinghuysen, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,   Mrs.   Green  of  Oregon,    Mrs. 
GRirFTTHS,    Mr.    Groveb,    and    Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  : 
un.  3856.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Improvement   of   Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.     Howard,     Mr.     Huncate,     Mr. 
HtrrcHiNSON,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kuykendai.l. 
Mr.   Kyros,  Mr.  Legcett,   Mr.   Lips- 
comb. Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.   McCulloch,   Mr.   Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  MacGreoor,  Mrs.  May,  Mr. 
Mayne.   Mr.   Mikva,   Mr.    Miller   of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Mize)  : 
H.R.  3867.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Improvement   of    Government 
Management  and  Organization;  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN.  Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Rails- 
back.  Mr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Reitel,  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr. 
Robison,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Sand- 
man,    Mr.     Schadeberg,     and     Mr. 

SCHERI  e)  : 

H.R.  3858.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By     Mr.     ROTH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Schneebeli,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Skubitz. 
Mr.  Smith  of  California.  Mr.  Smtth 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Teacue 
of     California.     Mr.     Thompson     of 
Georgia.  Mr.  TierNan.  Mr.  Tunney, 
Mr.     Utt,     Mr.     Vander     Jagt,     Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  WnrrE- 
hurst,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Wold,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Wyman,  and 
Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H  R.  3859.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion   for    the   Improvement   of   Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By     Mr.     ROTH     (for     himself,     Mrs. 
Dwyer.  Mr.  Adair.  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,     Mr.     Andrews     of     North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Beall 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bell  of  California, 
Mr.    Bevill,    Mr.    Broomfield,    Mr. 
BROTZMAN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon.sln.  Mr.  CAR'rER, 
Mr.    Cederberg.    Mr.    Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  CoRBETT,  and  Mr.  Cordova)  : 
H  R.  3860.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cough- 
lin,   Mr.    CowGER.    Mr.    Ctn-VER,    Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Denney,  Mr.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dtil- 
sKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr. 
Feichan,   Mr.   Findley,   Mr.   Fisher. 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Prelinghuysen,  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.    Mrs.    Green    of    Oregon. 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Grover.  and  Mr. 
Gubser)  : 
H.R  3861.  A  bill  tD  create  a  caUlog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  r.nd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr  ROTH  (for  himself.  I.Ir.  Ham- 
merschmidt. Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hungate.  Mr  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
ICHORO,  Mr.  King.  Mr. .  Koch,  Mr. 
KUV KENDALL,  Mr  Kyrosi  Mr.  Lancen, 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Llo^.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, Mr.  McCulloch,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mills)  : 
H.R.  3862.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses;    to    the     l^ommlttee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Miz». 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  MONTCOMERT,  Mr. 
MORSX,  lllr.  MOBTON,  Mr.  MOSHXK,  Mr. 

Moss,  Str.   Mters,   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr. 
Ottincib,   Mr.   PAmN,    Mr.   Pepper, 
Mr.     Pollock.     Mr.     Ptjcinski,    Mr. 
Railsbai  :k,   Mr.   Rees,   Mrs.   Reid   of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Retfel,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
RoBisoN ,  Mr.   Rumsfeld,  Mr.  Sand- 
man. Ml  .  ScHERLE,  and  Mr.  Scrnee- 
beli) ; 
H.R.  3863.  A  b  11  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  p  rograms.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    I  'omxnlttee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RCTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Sku  jrrz,  Mr.  Smfth  of  California, 
Mr.  Smf  -h  of  New  York,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arlzoia,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Teagtte  of 
Callfom  a,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  TiEi  NAN,  Mr.  Tunnet.  Mr.  Utt, 
Mr.  Vanber  Jagt,  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr. 
Watkini  .  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  1  Ir.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Winn,    Mr.    Wold.    Mr.    Wtlik,    Mr. 
ZioN,  ard  Mr.  Zwach)  :    . 
H.R.  3864.  A  bl  1  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  p  ograms.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Cor  imittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

'    'By  Mr.  T.VrLOR; 
HTl.'3865.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  fllUng  of 
vacant  positions  In  tlie  National  Park  Service; 
to  the  Commute"  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COl  IMAN : 
H.J.  Res.  256.  J  Jlnt     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment    o  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reUtlng  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  V  ce  President;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ji  dlclary. 

H.J.  Res.  257.  J  )int  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  o  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relitlng  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  V  ce  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ju  Uciary. 

By  Mr.  de  i.a  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res.  258.  J<  tint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  o  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  rdatlve  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDI  [ONDSON: 
H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  ta  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  dlr«ct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vi:e  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRil  SER : 
H.J.  Res.  260.  J(  lint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   <o  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  18  years  of  ege  or 
older   to    vote;    Id   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    F^ASER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Blatnik.   and   Mr.   Karth)  : 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Jidnt     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  1o  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  rela  ting  to  the  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age  or  older 
to  vote;  to  the  C  >mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUG  UA: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  J  )int  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  j  roclaim  as  "Circle  K  Week" 
the  period  March  2  through  March  8,  1969;  to 
the  Committee  oe  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  263.  Jclnt  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  i 

By  Mrs.  GRtPPITHS: 
H.J.  Res.  264.  J<|Lnt  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  tio  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relmtlve  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  tl^e  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clar7. 


By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  review,  and 
recommend  revisions  in,  the  laws  relating  to 
industrywide  collective  bargaining  and  In- 
dustrywide strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
in  television  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Commlttes  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS : 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint   Committee  To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
t'.ie  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steicer  of  Arizona ) ; 
H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, to  study  the  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility  of  acquiring  riparian  rights  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  water  in  the  Gulf 
of  California  for  the  piping  and  piunplng  of 
wat?r  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Arizona 
for  irrigation  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS : 
H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on    the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pepper: 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  March 
2  through  March  8,  1969,  as  "Circle  K  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TTERNAN: 
H.J.  Res.  272.   Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  making  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained 18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  Implement  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct 
investments;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Reuss,   Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Fraser.  and  Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
H.  Res.  134.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee   on  Un-American   Activities   and 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   GONZALEZ    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California)  : 
H.  Res.  135.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  procurement  and  construction  for 
the  national  defense  and  the  national  space 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.  Res.  136.    Resolution    disapproving    the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for   the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30,    1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.  Res.  137.  Resolution  establishing  a  Com- 


mittee  on   the   House   Restaurant:    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mize, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Roth)  :' 
H.  Res.  138.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Members  of 
Congress  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hunt)  : 
H.  Res.  139.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  relative 
to  the  rates  of  pay  of  certain  Federal  oflB- 
cials;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  140.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X. 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  3866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cedrlc 
Quesada  Fadul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Takis  Paraskevopoulos  (also  known  as  Peter 
Takis  Pappas);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 

H.R.  3868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Calafiore,  his  wife,  Anna  Calafiore,  their  son, 
Salvatore  Calafiore,  and  their  daughter,  Bea- 
trice Calafiore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Calafiore,  his  wife,  Alda  Calafiore,  their 
son,  Giuseppe  Salvatore  Calafiore  and  their 
daughter,  Salvatrlce  Calafiore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3870.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Seung 
Chul  Karl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HH.  3871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalie 
Banc  and  losif  Banc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Battista 
DlPinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rinaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  3874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amaden 
and  Cecilia  Simoes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Augusta  Simoes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivo  Herbert 
Christopher  Thomas:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3877.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Iris  Elisa- 
beth Mensing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  3878.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Paola 
Beilanca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3879.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ignazio 
Bono,  Rosetta  Caterlna  DlPlazza  Bono,  and 
Santlna  Bono;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3880.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cracchlolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3881.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarin 
De  CamlUls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3882.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  AttllUo  Di 
Francla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3883.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Dl  Llberto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HS..  3884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
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Dl  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
DlStefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3886.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonarda 
Domingo  and  her  son,  Francesco  Domingo, 
and  her  daughter,  Caterlna  Domingo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3887.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppl 
Felice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3888.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
FloreUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3889.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Angelo 
Glambalvo;    to  the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3890.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Grlmaudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Gullo. 
Oluseppae  Gullo,  and  their  child,  Baldassare 
Oullo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Llcata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3893.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mllazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  3894.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Loreto 
Manclno  and  Gennaro  Manclno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3896.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Massamuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Parrlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3898.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Penta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3899.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Sassano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  3901.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nick 

Stamatlos    Daphnls;    to    the    Committee   on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3902.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Refugio 
Cerda  Puentes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  3903.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Purlflca- 
clon  Panganlban;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H  Jt.  3904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Ok 
Cha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3905.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 

aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  3906.   A  bin   for   the   relief   of   Marl- 

angela  Loslnno;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  3907.    A   bin   for   the   relief  of   Mario 
Mllloz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H  R.  3908.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
B.  Borgnlno;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
Hit.  3909.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amy 
M.   AUen   Haqq;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  3910.   A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Angelo 

Applo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3911.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Capasso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3912.   A   bin   for  the  relief   of   Maria 

Amelia  dos  Santos  Carla;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3913.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Cltro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3914.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alda  Ver- 
gano  Fracchla  and  Angelo  Fracchla;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3915.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wuen 
Yeung  Hung  and  King  Hung  Luk;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3916.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 

Imme;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3917.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 


Incorvala;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3918.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teresa  lesce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  3919.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Wei  Tack 
Lick:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3920.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3921.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ruth  Lee 

Medlock:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   3922.   A  bill   for   the   relief  of   Anne 

Reale  Plptrandrea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  3923.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rocco  and 
Lucia  Pocetti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marietta  Scata;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Slmonetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gee  Ping 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   DELANEY: 
H.R.  3927.  A   bUl    for  the   relief   of   Maria 
Bouloudakls  Bounatsos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  3928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ll  Fo  Shi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  3929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Gomez  Hernandez;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.R.  3930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Beas;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  3931.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Hewitt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  3932.  A  mil  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Frank  Bor- 
man,  James  A.  Lovell,  and  William  A.  Anders: 
and  to  Astronauts  Virgil  I.  Grlssom,  Edward 
H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  3933.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sil- 
verio  Agujar  and  his  wife,  Tereslta  Agu]ar; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marina  Munoz  de  Wyss  (nee  Lopez);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3935.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yveline 
Marcelle  Jouhault  and  her  daughter,  Ver- 
onique  Jouhault;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chavalit 
Ariyant  Manjlkul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3937.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tc«-  Elfredo  E.  Planas-Plna;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3938.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kal- 
laiah  Mata  Rajashekaraiah;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Slsir 
Kumar  Sen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  3940.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Amado 
Buenconsejo  Budy  and  Sonla  Lln-Budy:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3941.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lu-Yln 
Chen,  Julie  Chen,  Edward  Chen,  and  Susie 
Chen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3942.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Martin  Preston;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3943.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Paul 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  3944.  A  bHl  for  the  reHef  of  Amutta 
Gabjlel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  3945.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 


mad Anwarul  Haq  and  his  wife,  Mythlll 
Krtshnaswamy  Lakshmlnara  Yanan  Haq-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  3946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Iredale  III,  and  Dunnle  R.  Tuck,  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  R.  3947    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter  K, 
Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  3948  A  bin   for   the  relief   of   Leonne 
Louis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  MEEDS: 
H.R.  3949.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Erlinda  T. 
Mljares:  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL : 
H.R.  3950.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 
Sobon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HR.  3951  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  George 
O.   Jiries   Saleh;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  NEDZI :  «, 

H  R.  3952.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Franslsca 
S.  Clsnero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GIrolomo 
Hartino  G.  Grillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bronislaw 
Turek:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  3955  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Placldo 

Vlterbo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3956  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iftikhar 

Ahmad:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3957.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   Enrico   A. 

Amico:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3958.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Correla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Cucinotta;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  3960.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Malheiro  Ferrelra  de  Sllva;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3961.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Diglrolamo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3962.   A    bUl    for    the    relief   of    Nicola 

Pemla:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3963   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domlngos 

Casanova  Fldalgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3964  A  bHl  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
and  Acursia  Friscla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R  3965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Gerbaudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

h!r.  3966.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 

LoPilato:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclar>-. 

H  R.  3967    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Pl- 

mcntel   Medeiros;    to  the  Committee   on   tne 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3968  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
and  Maria  Rita  Morello  and  their  minor 
children,  Maria  Concetta.  Salvatore,  and 
Vlncenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3969    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Pernlce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3970.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sebas- 
tiano  Ragusa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  3971.  A  bill  for  the  reMef  of  Rosalia 
Romano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  3972.  A   bni   for   the   relief   of    Paolo 
Rosolla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3973    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gllfrola 
Sacco:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppa 
Serra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
H  R.  3975.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chlu  On 
Chlu  and  his  brother.  Kin  On  Chlu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  3976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herah 
Michael  Glazer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HS.  3977.  A  WU  (for  the  relief  of  Paleeca 
Knight;  to  the  Coi«mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3978.  A   blU   for   the  relief   of   MarlK 
PlnaEBi:  to  the  Coc^mlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

HJI.  3970.  A  bin  ^  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition 
for  reinstatement  jof  certain  oil  and  gaa 
leasee;  to  the  Con^nUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PURCtai: 

H.R.  3980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reuben- 
stein  D.  Landreth;  \o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3981.  A  bill  fbr  the  relief  of  Thaddeus 
L.  Mlchalskl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3982.  A  bill  fbr  the  relief  of  Cleopatra 
A.  Palmejar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl 
clary. 

H.R.  3983.  A  bill  I  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
P.  Werner;  to  the  f^ommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REINlfcKE: 

H.R.  3984.  A  bill  :  or  the  relief  of  Arnand 
Prakash  Agarwal;  tf  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3985.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Marwan 
Khaled  Kamalmaz;  ^>  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3986.   A    bill 
Alyung  Pak;    to  the 
diclary.'    ' 

H.R.  3987.  A  bin  Iror  the  relief  of  Adele 
Romanelll;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


for    tfcts    relief   of    Sook 
Comnr.f»tee  on  the  Ju- 
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H.R.  3988.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lucia 
Tortorella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.R.  3989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladko 
Dlmltroy  Denev;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROGERS  of  Florida    (by   re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  3990.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  3991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Zlon 
Cohen;  to  the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3992.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Lazar; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  3993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Denis  Champana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3994.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alice  Mu- 
riel Job;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3995.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Alblna  A. 
Parlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONCE : 

H.R.  3996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
De  Santls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3997.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Perrara,  wife.  Caterlna  Ferrara,  and  daughter. 
Vlncenza  Perrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Gagllardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Giordano:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  4000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Do  Sung 
Deuk:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TTERNAN: 

H.R.  4001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Elsa 
Bayer:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  400a.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Yl 
Chang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4003.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Maria 
Sousa  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  4004.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Plnocchlaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4005.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Nan 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  4006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Pamularo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4007.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hlroko 
Salto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arpl  L 
Vartlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  4009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Abbas  Rahnema;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  4010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abe  and 
Yetta  Borczuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

H.R.  4011.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glno  Rlccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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AIR   AND    WATER    POLLUTION 
MEJ^SURES 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O]^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jmuary  16.  1969 
3FEL:5 
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cannot  do  the  job  alone.  An  interdepend- 
ent, coordinated  approach  to  the  problem 
is  required. 

The  three  measures  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  were  also  introduced  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  They  are  not  a 
total  solution.  They  could,  however,  pro- 
vide a  beginning.  These  measures  will 
encourage  the  private  sector  to  play  a 
more  substantisil  role  in  helping  the  Na- 
tion reclaim  and  cleanse  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live. 

The  first  proposal  authorizes  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  against  the  cost  of  con- 
structing air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities. 

The  second  would  expand  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act  to  impose  stronger  penalties 
for  the  dumping  of  oil  in  our  national 
waterways. 

The  third  will  prohibit  dumping  cer- 
tain materials  into  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  legislation 
which  deals  with  the  dumping  of  oil  and 
other  matter  into  the  Nation's  water- 
ways. One  of  the  bills  amends  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act  of  1924  by  empowering  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  appropriate 
Federal  prosecuting  agencies  to  take  ac- 
tion against  those  responsible  for  oil  pol- 
lution. A  single  instance  of  oil  dumping 
can  adversely  affect  wide  areas  bordering 
on  our  Nation's  lakes.  This  legislation 
provides  severe  penalties,  but  certainly 
no  more  severe  than  the  consequences 
caused  by  the  dumping. 

The  Pollution  Abatement  Incentive  Act 
of  1969  provides  for  tax  credits  for  the 


partial  cost  of  facilities  and  equipment  to 
control  air  pollution  or  water  pollution 
which  liave  been  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  agencies. 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  FREDERICK 
OSCAR  BOWMAN 


HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

I.N  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  ever  so  often  there  passes 
across  the  scene  a  man  who  has  lived 
so  fully,  so  richly,  and  so  well  in  the  true 
sense  of  those  words  that  the  end  of 
that  life  warrants  the  attention  of  even 
those  not  privileged  to  have  known  him. 

Such  a  man  was  Frederick  Oscar 
Bowman,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
North  Carolina. 

I  knew  him  and  his  wife  Sally  as  dear 
friends,  admired  his  legal  talent,  but 
most  of  all  deeply  respected  him  for  his 
devotion  to  iiis  family  and  to  people  and 
worthwhile  causes. 

An  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  sort  of 
man  he  was  is  contained  in  an  article 
by  former  University  of  North  Carolina 
Chancellor  Robert  Burton  House  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  short- 
ly after  his  death,  and  I  ask  consent  at 
this  point  that  the  full  text  of  that 
tribute  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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w«8  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

jTn>6V  BOWMAW 

(By  Robert  B.  House) 
PredericlL  OM^ar  Bowman  was  known 
througii  the  length  and  breadth  of  North 
CaxollnA  as  Judge  Bowman,  not  only  for  his 
sagacity  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  artistry  In  coun- 
seling the  bottlers  and  druggists  of  the  State 
and  hla  invalxiable  help  In  developing  the 
Division  of  Health  ABedra  at  the  University, 
but  for  his  sound  judgment  of  the  values 
that  go  deeper  Into  life  than  the  legal,  the 
economic,  and  the  political.  Bom  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Mitchell,  he  seemed  to  take  that  great 
eminence  aa  a  watch-tower  from  which  to 
observe  the  full  tide  of  people  and  events  In 
this  commonwealth  for  his  full  life  of  77 
years. 

But,  while  he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  he 
was  also  a  powerful  participator.  He  asso- 
ciated himself  with  things  that  stirred  with 
life;  e.g.,  the  rlfee  of  the  botUlng  Industry  to 
a  great  business  association,  the  rise  of  drug- 
gists to  a  high  moral  profession,  the  rise  of 
this  University,  not  only  in  Health  Affair*, 
but  In  all  that  makes  It  the  sparkplug  of 
education  In  the  State  and  nation.  Educa- 
tion was  in  his  blood.  He  was  born  and  edu- 
cated In  his  father's  academy  In  Bakersvllle. 
he  went  on  to  graduate  from  that  unique 
school  of  mountain  schools,  Berea  In  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  graduate  from  the  Law  School 
of  this  University.  Law  was  In  his  blood.  In 
addition  to  his  counseling  two  tremendous 
business  and  professional  associations,  he 
conducted  a  modest  law  office  that  was  par- 
ticularly kind  and  helpful  to  the  poor  and 
distressed. 

He  knew  and  delighted  In  every  variety  of 
person  and  every  level  of  occupation  In  the 
commonwealth.  He  was  Interested  In  people, 
he  loved  them;  he  awakened  interest  In  peo- 
ple, and  they  loved  him  and  delighted  In 
him.  He  was  said  to  be  the  best  political 
prognostlcator  In  the  State  because  he  knew 
the  emotions  and  the  motives  of  the  voting 
people. 

He  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  son  and  brother 
In  a  large  family  of  sisters  and  brothers  of 
whom  eleven  survive  him  with  distinction  in 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Maine,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Colorado.  He  was  happy  In  his  mar- 
riage to  Sallle  Sanders  of  Johnston  County. 
In  them,  mountain  joined  with  plain,  west 
with  east,  ruggedness  with  beauty  and  grace. 
They  evolved  a  beautiful  healing  of  a  schism 
that  had  long  separated  east  and  west  In 
North  Carolina.  He  was  happy  In  his  son 
and  daughter.  I  speak  with  assurance  on  this 
point,  for  It  was  given  to  me  to  be  chauffeur, 
companion,  and  listener  to  them  through  the 
schooUng,  car-pooling,  tooth-stralghtenlng. 
and  scouting  period  of  their  childhood,  along 
with  my  own  children. 

And  In  his  last  days  of  pain  and  sickness 
he  was  happy  In  himself  and  an  Inspiration 
to  those  about  him  in  his  granite  patience 
and  fortitude.  He  was  a  mountain  peak, 
sturdy  In  storm,  benign  In  sunshine. 


GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONIES 
FOR  THE  JOSEPH  H.  HIRSHHORN 
MUSEUM  AND  SCULPTURE  GAR- 
DEN HELD  JANUARY  8  AT  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  MALL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  9  I  participated  along  with 
many  prominent  citizens  in  an  impor- 
tant ceremony  held  at  the  Smithsonian 
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Man.  The  occasion  was  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  the  Joseph  H. 
Hfrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den. It  was  an  Impressive  ceremony  pre- 
sided over  by  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  our  very 
genial,  capable,  and  highly  respected  Di- 
rector of  the  Smithsonian.  The  principal 
speakers  were  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  were  eloquently  and  appropriately 
introduced  by  other  prominent  citizens 
including  Chief  Justice  Warren  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Because  of  what  Mr.  Dillon  Ripley  said 
in  his  opening  remarks  and  the  eloquent 
responses  by  the  principal  donor  and 
the  wholesome  insights  by  the  President, 
I  have  deemed  it  in  the  public  interest 
to  have  the  statements  of  this  ceremony 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
it  could  be  made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  may  want  to  share 
it  with  their  constituency  and  so  this 
event  could  be  properly  and  appropri- 
ately recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  an  ofiBcial  Government  docu- 
ment. 

So   that   this   significant   event,   this 
meaningful  gift,   and  the  eloquent  re- 
sponse by  national  leaders  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  permanent  Record,  I  ask 
permission  for  the  statements  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  be  included  herewith: 
Remarks  by  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of 
THE  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Ground- 
breaking Ceremonies  for  the  Joseph  H. 
HIRSHHORN  Museum  and  ScuLPTtniE  Oar- 
den,  January  8,  at  Washington,  D.C. 
In  July,  1848,  Joseph  Henry,  first  Secretary 
Of    the    Smithsonian,    survejrlng    the    newly 
created  Smithsonian  park,  wrote  In  his  pock- 
et diary: 

"The  Idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Mall 
might  be  made  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  In  the  United  States  by  filling  up  the 
canal,  planting  the  ground  with  clumps  of 
native  ornamental  trees  and  making  a  broad 
gravel  road  entering  around  the  whole,  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
Monument.  This  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
'drives'  In  the  world." 

Can  you  hear  the  clopplng  of  the  hooves? 
Can  you  visualize,  through  all  the  years,  the 
later  plans  of  Downing  and  Olmstead,  and 
now  of  Owlngs;  you  perceive  through  the 
panorama  of  time  Itself,  vestiges  of  delight? 
How  right  Henry  was,  and  how  right  Mrs. 
Johnson's  beautlflcatlon  plans  have  been! 
We  cannot  live  with  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur alone.  Let  the  Mall  be  an  Inspiring 
heartland  for  all  America  but  let  It  never  be 
sterile  and  dull.  It  must  be  lively,  vigorous, 
varied,  and,  yep,  restful  too,  and  above  all, 
beautiful.  4 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  been 
charged  for  many  years  by  the  Congress  with 
planning  and  Initiating  a  kind  of  Tate  Gal- 
lery, a  sort  of  Luxembourg  Gallery,  to  act 
as  a  foil  for  the  magnificent  Mellon  collec- 
tions. As  the  National  Gallery  arose,  and  now 
Is  to  be  added  to  through  more  Mellon  munif- 
icence. It  has  become  more  than  ever  obvious 
that  If  this  Institution  Is  to  live  up  to  that 
charge.  It  should  be  responsible  In  two  areas, 
a  panoramic  history  of  American  art,  now 
formulating  Itself  In  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  so  beautifully  housed  In  the 
Old  Patent  Office,  and  a  continuing  survey 
of  the  trends  of  contemporary  art,  both 
American  as  well  as  foreign. 

No  private  Individual  has  done  the  latter 
more  splendidly  than  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
whose  sculpture  collection  alone  Is  Incom- 
parable. Few  men  that  I  know  have  been,  as 
a  collector,  better  friends  with  artists  them- 
selves, for  he  has  never  buffered  himself  with 
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dealers  or  agents.  He  has  always  cut  through 
to  the  artist,  often  young  and  little  known, 
and  has  expressed  his  own  vigorous  confi- 
dence, and  essential  kindliness,  overlaid  by 
his  sometime  brlsthng  exterior.  In  this  world 
of  art,  as  John  Rothensteln  has  described  It, 
"where  denigration  and  division,  faint  praise 
and  rivalry  are  usually  so  conspicuous",  Jo- 
seph Hlrshhom  himself  has  remarkably  few 
detractors.  For  Mr.  Hlrshhom  to  have  given 
his  collection  to  the  nation  is  a  genuine  act 
of  faith.  For  us  to  be  honored  here  at  this 
gathering  today  by  the  Johnson  family  Is  a 
mark  of  the  faith  that  they  too  have  ex- 
pressed all  their  lives  In  this  traditional 
setting. 

When  Gordon  Bunshalt  and  I  talked  about 
a  buUdlng  for  this  site,  I  reminded  him  that 
the  varied,  elegant  small  buildings  along 
this  side  of  the  Mall.  sUhouetted  against  a 
backdrop  of  monolithic  government  bvillding 
behind  to  tlie  south  on  the  other  side  of  ' 
Independence  Avenue,  are  In  a  certain  scale. 
like  tiny  figures  In  a  Bayeux  tapestry,  each 
different,  each  representing  an  era;  the  tur- 
rets of  the  original  building,  the  castellated 
towers,  banners  flaunting  of  the  exposition 
building,  the  cool  austerity  of  the  Freer  To 
create  delight,  to  match  the  harmonious 
cacophony  of  the  other  buildings,  I  asked 
him  If  he  could  not  create  something  equally 
different  to  all  the  others.  I  suggested  a  bal- 
loon ascension.  Mr.  Bunshaft  has  Indeed  pro- 
vided us  with  something  brilliantly  differ- 
ent. It  will  be  gay  and  delightful,  and  cer- 
tainly in  today's  parlance.  It  is  not  "square." 
This  elegant  museum  with  Its  accompanying 
sculpture  garden,  stretching  across  the  Mall 
to  express  the  L'Enfant-planned  cross-Mall 
axis  will  be  a  perfect  foil,  one  of  a  pair,  to 
match  the  National  Gallery.  History  has  been 
served,  a  garden  wlU  be  created,  and  the 
vision  of  architects  and  planners  of  the  past 
will  become  reality. 

Art  today,  like  museums,  represents  far 
more  than  legacies  of  defunct  cultures  to  be 
mused  over  in  one's  spare  time.  Today  we 
know  that  we  must  know  more  of  everything 
in  order  to  be  able  to  formulate  some  per- 
sonal synthesis,  some  approach  to  life,  in- 
deed In  order  to  be  able  to  survive.  In  1780. 
m  the  beginnings  of  our  republic,  John 
Adams  wrote  to  his  wife; 

"I  must  study  politics  and  war,  tliat  my 
sons  may  have  liberty  to  study  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  natural  history  and  naval 
architecture,  navigation,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. In  order  to  give  their  children  a 
right  to  study  painting,  poetry,  music,  archi- 
tecture, statuary,  tapestr>'  and  porcelain." 

That's  the  way  it  used  to  be.  Shirtsleeves 
to  shirtsleeves  In  three  generations.  Let  us 
labor  at  war  or  commerce  so  that  our  children 
can  reflect  our  basic  urge  to  culture  by  In- 
dulging In  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  tasks 
at  leisure  supported  by  the  wealth  or  security 
we  have  created  for  them.  Today  In  the  re- 
finements of  the  technological  world  which  Is 
upon  u-s,  I  submit  that  this  Is  true  no  more. 
Narrow  specialization  Is  not  appropriate  to 
the  scene.  To  survive  one  must  be  skilled  not 
only  In  "politics  and  war",  but  also  in  poetry, 
music  and  mathematics,  lest  the  urgent 
stresses  of  our  environment  deafen  us  to  the 
very  meaning  of  life  Itself.  We  risk  being  de- 
humanized In  one  generation,  so  that  every 
generation  must  be  an  things  to  Itself.  We  can 
no  more  afford  to  Ignore  art  than  we  can 
afford  to  Ignore  technology.  We  must  be 
trained  for  life  at  all  levels  of  integration. 

In  this  setting  there  Is  more  than  mere 
symbolism  to  the  Juxtaposition  of  our  build- 
ings, the  greatest  library  In  the  nation  next 
to  the  Congress,  buildings  representing  va,st 
areas  of  policy  and  decision  making  next  to 
mtiseums,  offices  next  to  laboratories  and  all 
the  busy  life  Itself  mirrored  In  the  pools  of 
the  Mall,  the  "finest  drive  In  the  world"  a 
place  to  be  made  a  delight  by  the  very 
necessities  of  existence.  No  building  presently 
plarmed  could  add  more  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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place  tbkn  thla  on^.  a  fortunate  and  humane 
partnersblp  of  Joseph  Hlrshhom,  and  our 
enlightened  government. 

RSMAKKB    BT    JOSEPH    H.    HnSKHORN 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ripley, 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  Congressmen,  Hon- 
ored Ouests.  Frlentls.  Loved  Ones,  Ladles  and 
Oentlemen:  Therol  are  special  occasions  that 
celebrate  a  Ufetlrie  of  effort  and  commit- 
ment. Even  when  they  are  formalized  to  fit 
the  pattern  of  cere  mony.  these  are  the  golden 
moments  that  have  the  greatest  significance 
They  are  very,  veiy  rare.  Today  is  such  an 
occasion  for  me. 

I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
with  art,  with  arOsts,  and  as  a  collector  of 
art.  When  I  begafi  to  collect.  It  was  con- 
sidered absurd  to  believe  that  American  art 
could  ever  achieve! international  significance, 
that  It  could  everl become  a  vital  world  art. 
I  am  proud  that  I  t>egan  by  collecting  Ameri- 
can artists.  I  am  |  proud  that  I  believed  In 
them  and  cbamplqned  them  and  stayed  with 
them.  I  guess  I  feljt  from  the  beginning  that 
American  art  had]  an  explosive  energy  that 
would  one  day  affect  and  Influence  art  all 
over  the  world.  Tae  ptist  twenty  years  have 
proved  It.  I 

This  Is  a  proud  day  for  me.  I  feel  most 
fortunate  that  I  siould  be  here  sharing  this 
podium  with  sucU  dlstlngrulshed  Americans. 
to  initiate  the  coastruction  of  a  great  new 
■auseuoi^  Mrs.  Hlrthhom  and  I  are  grateful 
to  all  of  you  who  b&ve  taken  the  time  on  a 
chilly  day  to  help  iis  celebrate  this  occasion. 
It  wtu  an  honor  ft>r  me  to  give  my  art  col- 
lection to  the  peo|}le  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  It  Is  a  s^iall  repayment  for  what 
this  great  nation  bas  done  for  me  and  others 
like  me  who  arrived  here  as  Immigrants.  I 
repeat.  It  was  an  ^onor  for  me  to  give  my 
art  collection  to  ihe  people  of  the  United 
Is  small  repayment  for 
Ion  has  done  for  me  and 
o  arrived  here  as  Imml- 
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what  this  great  n; 
others  like  me  w 
grants 

Ladles  and  Gent 
that  we  American! 
generous,  kind  pei 
long  to  the  famil 
years  old.  63  yea 
brought  me  here 
to  that  Momma  o 
here  in  spirit.  Wha 
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emen,  I  want  you  to  know 
are  a  great,   wonderful, 
3le  and  I  am  proud  to  be- 
of  Americans.  I  was  six 
ago.    when   my   Mother 
l-om  Latvia.  I  am  grateful 
mine  and  I  hope  she  Is 
i  I  have  accomplished  here 
In  the  United  States.  I  could  not  accomplish 
anywhere  else  in  tie  world. 

my  deepest  thanks  to 
whose  Interest  and  en- 
lade  this  day  possible.  He 
ily  the  creation  of  this 
le  cause  of  all  the  arts  In 
lory.  he  Is  the  first  Presl- 
States  to  have  been  so 
ith  our  national  culture, 
and  his  admlnlstrailon  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  importande  of  art  In  American  life 
and  to  legislate  In  Its  favor.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  record.  All  of  ua  who  are  concerned  with 
the  cultural  heritage  and  future  of  our  na- 
tion recognize  the  [magnlflcent  contribution 
President  Johnson  pas  made. 

The  President  is  fortunate  In  having  at  his 
side  a  great,  darling  and  charming  lady.  Mrs. 
Johnson's  concern  for  beautifying  our  nation 
and  our  capital  made  her  an  Indispensable 
ally  to  our  cause.]  Her  unique  personality, 
Be  have  brought  a  new 
tlUe  of  'First  Lady." 
^y  was  instrumental  In 
:tlon  to  Washington.  I 
pects  to  this  amiable  dlp- 
the  entire  proceeding 
with  exceptional  grttce  and  courtesy.  It  is  not 
ef.8y  to  work  out  t4e  details  of  a  gilt  of  such 
proportions,  but  Qr.  Ripley  was  persistent, 
cooperative  and  a  cjiarmlng  seducer  through- 
out, i 

There  are  several  others  who  deserve  my 
deepest  thanks:  i*.  Roger  Stevens  was  one 
of   the   first   to   sOeak   to   me   regarding   a 


vision  and  lofty  pu 
significance  to  the  I 
Dr.    Dillon    Rlpl^ 
bringing    my    coUfl 
want  to  pay  my  re 
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mtueimi  In  Washington.  As  head  of  the  Na- 
tion's art  programs,  he  has  earned  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  all  our  citizens  for  his  un- 
stinting efforts  In  behalf  of  the  arU  and  the 
wise  manner  In  which  his  programs  were  ac- 
complished. He  has  destroyed  the  myth  that 
government  In  art  means  censorship  and  bu- 
reaucracy. 

My  friend.  Justice  Abe  Portas,  that  wise, 
good  and  gentle  man.  did  much  to  shape  my 
decision.  His  lively  Interest  In  the  arts  and 
his  sympathy  for  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish make  him  a  particularly  valued  and 
understanding  friend. 

Mr.  James  Bradley,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  helped 
work  out  the  details  of  our  agreement,  waa 
an  angel  throughout:  My  attorney  and  good 
friend.  Mr.  Sam  Harris,  was  a  key  person  in 
my  decision  to  bring  my  collection  to  Wash- 
ington. He  worked  hard  to  bring  this  about: 
Mr  Abram  Lemer.  my  former  curator,  the 
first  Director  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Museum.  His  dedication  and  help  over  many 
years  have  made  him  a  cherished  friend  and 
an  Invaluable  associate:  Mr.  Gordon  Bun- 
shaft  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Skldmore, 
Owlngs  and  Merrill,  has  designed  a  beauti- 
ful Museum  building,  an  exciting  structure 
that  will  contain  an  equally  exciting  assem- 
blage of  art.  It  Is  my  great  hope  that  this 
Museum  will  dedicate  itself  to  public  service, 
that  It  will  be  the  Nation's  showcase  for  the 
widest  range  of  contemporary  artistic  ex- 
pression, that  It  will  become  Involved  with 
the  community  as  well  as  the  nation,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  productive  center  of  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  study  for  all  our  people. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  the  PREsroENT  at  the  Ground- 
breaking   Ceremony   for   the   Joseph   H. 

HlRSHHORN  MtrSEVM  AND  SctJLPTURE  GAR- 
DEN. Smtthsonian  Mall 

Dr.  Ripley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hlrshhorn,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  and  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress.  Dis- 
tinguished Friends : 

Today  and  tomorrow  are  memorable  days 
for  our  capital  and  for  this  country.  Tomor- 
row, we  will  celebrate  the  marvels  of  science 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure.  We  will  greet, 
here  in  Washington,  three  voyagers  who  can 
describe  for  us  sights  that  have  never  been 
seen  before  by  human  eyes.  Today,  we  cele- 
brate the  enriching  power  of  art  and  the 
spirit  of  creation.  We  honor  a  most  remark- 
able man  and  a  most  magmficent  gift. 

Each  of  the  events  we  commemorate  In 
these  two  days — the  flight  of  Apollo  Eight, 
and  the  birth  of  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum — 
tells  us  something  about  this  country  and 
its  people.  We  are  In  love  with  science,  with 
progress,  with  change,  with  adventure,  with 
technology.  Our  reach  Into  space  expresses 
that  enthusiasm  and  determination.  We  are 
restless,  questing,  deeply  moved  by  art  and 
symbols,  that  are  concerned  with  Inner 
things.  And  the  establishment  of  this  place 
of  beauty  expresses  those  qualities  In  us. 

So  today  and  tomorrow,  we  affirm  our  peo- 
ple's Intention  to  voyage  In  both  directions 
of  humaui  discovery:  toward  the  outer 
reaches  of  space,  and  to  the  Inner  territory 
of  the  human  heart. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today. 
Pride,  because  I  love  this  capital,  I  love 
Washington.  And  I  am  Interested  In  any 
event  that  seems  to  make  this  a  better  place 
to  live  and  seems  to  improve  this  city.  Mr. 
Hlrshhorn,  with  one  handsome  gift,  has  as- 
sured that  the  Nation's  Capital  will  always  be 
a  center  of  art  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
world. 

To  be  here  gives  me  pleasure,  for  other  per- 
sonal reasons.  Two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Lynda  Bird  went  to  Connecticut  to  see 
the  Hlrshhom  Collection.  They  returned  to 
the  White  House,  enthusiastic  about  this 
great  treasure  house  of  art — and  I  might  say. 
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even  more  enthusiastic  about  the  man  who  la 
Its  father,  Joseph  Hlrshhom. 

They  told  me  of  Its  magnificence.  They 
told  me  of  Its  size  and  they  told  me  of  the 
possibility,  Just  the  bare  possibility  that  we 
might  be  able  to  bring  It  to  Washington. 

It  was  almost  too  big  to  give  any  encour- 
agement— except  when  I  was  a  little  t>oy 
selling  magazines  and  papers  in  the  streets 
of  my  home  town — I  never  forgot  the  paper 
and  the  crusading  editor  had  a  slogan.  He 
said,  "Minnows  are  safe.  I  am  out  after 
whale." 

So,  that  Is  where  we  started  and  here  Is 
where   we  are. 

I  want  to  say  publicly  that  I  share  Mrs. 
Johnson's  great  respect  and  affection  for 
Joseph  and  Mrs.  Hlrshhorn.  Thla  splendid 
American — an  Immigrant;  the  twelfth  of 
thirteen  children,  a  half-orphan,  a  child  of 
poverty — symbolizes  the  breadth  of  oppor- 
tunity In  our  America.  His  story  Is  an  Amer- 
ican story. 

In  future  years,  this  gallery  and  Its  con- 
tents win  remind  us  not  only  of  the  man 
and  his  generosity,  but  of  the  possibilities 
which  our  land  offers  Its  people.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  show  a  generosity  and  a  fore- 
sight which  match  Mr.  Hlrshhorn's — and  will 
provide,  in  years  to  come,  the  means  to  en- 
large and  develop  the  collection  be  has 
begun. 

To  Mr.  Bunshaft  and  Dr.  Ripley  and  his 
great  staff,  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  bis 
board,  I  express  the  Nation's  gratitude. 

To  Mr.  Hlrshhorn,  on  behalf  of  all  of  your 
countrymen,  I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Hlrshhorn 
once  again. 

I  shall  take  great  pride  In  turning  the  first 
spade  of  earth— and  in  dedicating  thU  new 
museum  to  "the  Increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men." 

Thank  you. 


THE  NEW  SOVIET  THREAT  AT  SEA 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  16.  1969 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  sen- 
ior colleague  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  justifi- 
ably known  as  "Mr.  Maritime."  For  over 
three  decades  there  has  been  no  stronger 
voice  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  no  more 
determined  advocate  of  a  strong  U.S. 
merchant  marine  than  my  esteemed  and 
beloved  colleague. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  steady  decline 
of  our  merchant  marine,  a  condition  that 
he  and  I  both  feel  is  in  a  large  part  due 
to  the  failure  of  those  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  recognize  the 
American-flag  fleets'  transcendental  im- 
portance to  both  national  security  and 
the  American  economy. 

During  this  period  of  decline,  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  steadily  building  a 
large,  modem  merchant  marine  fleet 
that  has  catapulted  that  nation  into  a 
challenging  position  among  world  mari- 
time powers.  If  the  U.SJS  Jl.  continues  its 
maritime  growth  at  the  present  rate,  it 
can  well  play  the  predominant  role  in 
the  management  of  world  shipping  with- 
in a  decade  or  so. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  called  atten- 
tion to  this  alarming  situation  in  an 
article  titled  'The  New  Soviet  Thicr.t  r  t 
Sea"  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Eagle, 
ofiBcial  publication  of  the  Pratexnal 
Order  of  Eagles.  The  article  is  well  writ- 
ten,   thoroughly    documented,    and    co- 
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gently  sums  up  the  Soviet  challenge  to 
both  our  military  and  economic  security 
at  sea.  It  should  be  must  reading  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  for  those 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
concerned  with  this  problem.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Magnuson's 
article  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUSSIANS  Are  Determined  That  Their  Mari- 
time MIGHT  Will  Be  No.   1  on  the  High 

Seas — The   New   Soviet  Threat   at   Sea 
(By  Senator   Warren   G.   Magnuson.   chair- 
man. Senate  Commerce  Committee) 

Through  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
famed  clipper  ships  sliced  through  the  oceans 
of  the  world  as  a  muscular  young  United 
States  merchant  marine  carried  the  products 
of  a  fledgling  Industrial  colossus  to  all  five 
continents. 

These  tautly  hulled  ships  with  their  swell- 
ing canvases  represented  America's  resolve  to 
become  a  leading  maritime  power. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  that  dream 
was  realized:  The  United  States  reigned  su- 
preme In  the  maritime  world.  The  merchant 
marine,  from  the  Murmansk  run  to  the 
South  Atlantic,  had  made  a  prodigious  con- 
tribution to  winning  the  war,  and  its  post- 
war future  seemed  assured. 

Today,  less  than  a  quarter  century  later, 
the  United  States  has  slipped  far  down  the 
ladder  as  a  maritime  power.  One  startling 
statistic  can  sum  up  the  story.  In  1946, 
American  ships  carried  67.6  percent  of  our 
foreign  trade.  Today,  we  carry  but  5.6  per- 
cent of  this  trade  in  American-flag  bottoms. 
This  Is  why  we  are  suffering  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit:  if  we  carried  30  percent  of  our 
own  trade,  the  problem  would  be  eliminated. 

If  this  trend  continues,  as  It  has  over  the 
last  20  years,  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  can  well  disappear  soon  as  a  positive 
national  force. 

Our  active  fleet  has  declined  from  2,332  to 
fewer  than  900  ships  In  20  years.  Only  311  of 
these  ships,  according  to  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines,  can  be  classified 
as  modern.  The  rest  are  over-age  World  War 
II  "rust  buckets." 

Let  me  shock  you  further  by  telling  you 
what  the  Russians  have  been  doing  during 
most  of  this  period.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  was  In- 
significant. When  Stalin  died  In  1953, 
Russia's  500  ships  totaled  but  1.5  million 
tons.  Then  Soviet  maritime  policy  was  ac- 
celerated and  within  five  years  that  figure 
was  almost  doubled. 

Prom  there  the  Russians  have  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  maritime  expansion  that  has 
brought  them  to  sixth  place  among  world 
maritime  powers.  And  what  Is  even  more 
ominous  is  that  their  vessels  are  modern  and 
technically  advanced  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plex and  different  seas  and  ports  of  the 
world. 

Early  this  year,  Time  magazine  concluded 
a  cover  story  on  Soviet  maritime  development 
with  these  challenging  words : 

"The  West,  and  especially  the  United 
States,  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
Soviet  challenge  on  the  seas,  because  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States — and  of  the  en- 
tire free  world — Is  so  solidly  tied  to  the  sea 
and  to  the  untrammeled  flow  of  trade.  It 
would  be  an  historic  error  If  a  nation  as 
powerful  as  the  United  States  allowed  a  crisis 
eiiswhere.  no  matter  how  troublesome,  to 
c'Etract  it  from  its  determination  to  retain 
-:  mastery  of  the  sea.  .  .  ." 
What  arc  the  dimensions  of  the  Soviet 
•  -.-rl time  threat? 

r.ast  fall  I  requested  the  Library  of  Con- 

f-rcss  to  carefully  examine  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
rchlevements  in  the  maritime  field.  That 
distinguished  Institution  responded  with  a 
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well-documented  35-page  analysis  titled  The 
Soviet  Drfve  for  Maritime  Power.  The  an- 
alysis made  the  following  factual  points: 

1.  The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has  doubled 
in  tonnage  during  the  5-year  period  1961-65. 

2.  By  1970.  the  Soviet  fleet  Is  scheduled  to 
expand  by  another  50  percent  namely  from 
9.5  million  to  14  million  tons; 

3.  Within  a  single  decade  of  sustained 
growth  at  a  forced  pace,  the  Soviet  has  pro- 
jected itself  dramatically  from  a  position  of 
near  obscurity  in  ocean  shipping  to  take  its 
place  as  the  sixth  leading  maritime  nation  In 
the  world; 

4.  In  outstanding  orders  for  dry  cargo  ves- 
sels, the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  leading  all 
competitors,  with  an  average  figure  of  2.5  mil- 
lion deadweight  tons,  or  28  percent  of  all 
world  ships  on  order  in  this  category. 

What  is  behind  this  Soviet  drive  for  marl- 
time  power?  Tlie  experts  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  list  four  basic  reasons : 

1.  Foreign  Aid.  The  Russian  commitments 
to  the  undeveloped  uncommitted  nations 
around  the  world  require  additional  sea- 
going tonnage  to  carry  large  cargoes. 

2.  Increased  Movement  of  Sorief  Arma- 
ment Shipments.  The  USSR,  shipments  of 
arms  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  shipments 
to  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East  have 
occupied  the  headlines  for  some  time.  These 
shipments  would  not  have  been  poRslble 
without  the  greater  expansion  of  the  Russian 
merchant  marine. 

3.  The  Long  Supply  Line  to  Cuba.  Since 
1960,  the  USSR,  has  contributed  well  over 
$1  billion  In  economic  aid  to  Cuba.  The  bulk 
of  this  has  been  carried  in  cargo  shipping. 

4.  The  Quest  for  National  Prestige.  Soviet 
Minister  of  Sea  Transport  Victor  Bakayev 
has  boasted  that  "the  present  opposing  U.S. 
merchant  marine  Is  smaller  in  tonnage  than 
the  Soviet  fleet,"  and  "Its  ships  are  also  in- 
ferior to  Soviet  vessels  in  terms  of  quality." 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Russians,  as  a 
matter  of  national  prestige,  are  determined 
to  be  number  one  on  the  high  seas. 

We  obviously  cannot  continue  to  Ignore 
the  Soviet  maritime  achievement.  Because, 
In  our  age  of  great  air  and  space  competi- 
tion, a  greater  threat  may  yet  be  the  swift 
growth  of  Russian  sea  power  and  the  long- 
term  prospect  that  the  U.S.S.R.  may  domi- 
nate world  shipping  within  a  decade  or  two. 

Take  our  neighbor  Canada.  With  no  mer- 
chant navy  of  her  own  and  as  one  of  the 
largest  per  capita  Importing  nations,  she  is  at 
the  mercy  of  unstable  world  shipping  rates. 
The  Russians,  who  already  have  a  heavy  pas- 
senger and  cargo  trade  between  Montreal  and 
Leningrad,  might  come  to  dominate  this  area 
by  offering  Canada  a  seemingly  attractive 
large,  low-cost  and  permanent  sea-cargo  serv- 
ice. 

The  Russians  recognize  that  merchant 
ships  represent  crucial  p>olltlcal  and  economic 
Instruments,  as  well  as  a  military  arm.  The 
Soviets  already  send  ships  to  more  than  90 
nations  and  are  opening  new  routes  to  the 
under-developed  nations  of  Africa  and  South 
America — a  cold-war  development  of  fore- 
boding significance.  Our  response  has  been 
to  abandon  routes. 

Time  is  running  out.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  our  ostrlch-ln-the-sea 
maritime  posture.  We  have  to  act.  But  what 
to  do? 

The  first  step  Is  legislation  to  revitalize 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Along  this  line 
my  committee  has  held  hearings  on  S.  2650, 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Senators  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett  of  Alaska  and  Daniel  Brewster  of 
Maryland  and  me  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
A  companion  measure,  H.R.  13940.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Edward  A.  Garmatz  of 
Maryland  is  before  the  House. 

These  bills  can  start  us  on  the  right  track, 
with  funds  to  build  30  to  35  new  merchant 
ships  a  year,  a  start  on  our  promising  nuclear 
ship  program,  research  and  development 
money  to  explore  new  maritime  tedinlquei. 
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plus  a  number  of  technical  measvires  to  Im- 
prove pur  overall  maritime  operations. 

The',  greatness  of  the  United  States  In  the 
coming  decades  may  depend  on  how  well 
the  oceans  are  made  to  serve  the  American 
people.  Our  nation  Is  no  longer  self-sufficient. 
The  vital  raw  materials  we  no  longer  have 
at  home  must  come  across  the  seas.  Back 
across  them  must  go  our  exports  and  the  aid 
we  send  abroad,  as  well  as  the  supplies  for 
our  military.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  remain 
the  foremost  nation  of  the  world,  it  must 
have  the  merchant  ships  to  do  these  Jobs. 
This  is  Eea  power,  and  we  do  not  have  It 
now. 

We  also  must  recognize  that  what  Is  under 
the  ocean  may  even  be  mere  important  that 
what  is  on  its  surface.  In  the  significant 
field  of  oceanography — the  wealth  that  Is  in 
the  ocean — we  are  again  allowing  the  Rus- 
sians to  out-distance  us.  Recently  a  leading 
expert  made  a  study  of  our  efforts  In  this  field 
compared  with  those  of  the  Soviets  and  con- 
cluded: "Russia  Is  clearly  surpassing  the 
U.S." 

The  situation  Is  ominous  and  calls  for 
action.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue  playing 
Russian  roulette  at  sea. 


WELFARE:    A   FEDERAL  TASK 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
welfare  system  in  the  United  States 
verges  on  chaos.  Enacted  piecemeal  over 
the  past  100  years,  welfare  laws  in  the  50 
States  have  grown  into  a  snarl  so  com- 
plex that  only  the  Federal  Government 
can  untangle  it.  Welfare  payments  in 
some  States — Mississippi,  for  example — 
are  so  cruelly  small  that  the  impover- 
ished families  living  there  are  driven 
north  to  States  offering  payments  that 
seem  Utopian  in  comparison.  This  strik- 
ing disparity  in  welfare  payments  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  migration  of 
the  rural  poor  to  our  giant  northern 
metropolises,  creating  teeming  ghettos 
where  life  is  characterized  by  despair  and 
degradation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  over  the  States'  welfare 
systems,  establishing  just  and  uniform 
national  standards  that  will  grant  to  the 
poor  comparable  living  conditions  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  country  is  in- 
volved. The  need  for  such  a  compre- 
hensive program  has  been  emphasized 
once  again  by  this  week's  task  force  re- 
port to  President-elect  Nixon  urging  a 
major  Federal  role  in  the  public  welfare 
system. 

Two  newspapers  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
the  Springfield  Republican  and  the 
Springfield  Union,  have  just  finished 
publishing  a  series  of  thoughtful  and 
searching  articles  collectively  entitled 
"Crisis  in  the  Welfare  State."  With  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  Spring- 
field Republican  editorial  summing  up 
the  series'  conclusions  and  pointing  out 
the  need  for  a  Federal  welfare  pro- 
gram: 

Welfare  Federal  Task 

The  exodus  from  the  South  over  the  past 
30  years  has  made  a  national  problem  out  of 
human  misery.  The  urgency  has  reached  the 
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Atty.  Gen.  Elliot  L.  Richardson  announced 
Friday  that  his  ofBce,  after  careful  study,  had 
found  no  grounds  for  undertaking  criminal 
or  civil  proceedings  "at  this  time"  as  a  result 
of  the  legislative  report.  But  criticism  has 
centered  on  the  unwarranted  liberality  of 
welfare  legislation  and  not  on  any  suspicions 
of  law  violations. 

Actually,  the  period  of  operations  most 
probed  by  the  committee — and  discussed  in 
ovir  series — ended  July  1  last  year,  at  which 
time  the  state  took  over  all  welfare  costs 
from  the  cities  and  towns.  But  while  the 
state  needn't  bear  the  brunt  of  criticism  for 
what  happened  before  July  1,  it  has  found 
that  the  administering  of  welfare  statewide 
will  reqvUre  considerably  more  In  personnel 
and  equipment  than  It  now  has. 

State  Auditor  Thaddeus  J.  Buczko  this 
week  called  the  state's  welfare  laws  '  Irre- 
sponslble.'*-  He  pointed  out  serious  depar- 
tiu-es  from  sound  accounting  practice  in  the 
system.  Normal  controls  over  distribution  of 
funds  to  districts  and  their  disbursement  to 
recipients  are  not  observed  in  the  legislation 
that  established  the  system,  he  said.  Sen. 
Cohen,  incidentally,  has  since  filed  a  bill  in- 
tended to  remedy  these  shortcomings. 

U.S.  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Edward 
W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  both  said,  after 
the  series,  "The  Crisis  in  the  Welfare  State. ' 
had  appeared,  they  expected  further  action 
on  Medicaid  in  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. Both  senators  also  are  having  staff 
members  study  proposals  that  Include  the 
federalizing  of  all  welfare. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Wilbur  J.  Cohen  says  a  uniform  federal 
program  would  ease  hardship  and  reduce 
migration  from  rural  areas  to  cities  already 
overburdened.  While  President-elect  Nixon 
Indicated  last  fall  he  might  favor  some  such 
move,  the  matter  of  cost  may  influence  his 
decision.  The  federal  government  is  already 
paying  about  two-thirds  of  the  $6  billion 
spent  annually  on  welfare  in  this  country. 

California  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  H.  Finch,  who 
will  succeed  Secretary  Cohen,  has  said  of  the 
federal  role  In  welfare,  "Down  tlie  road  we 
will  probably  have  to  assume  a  greater  share 
of  the  burden.  The  question  Is  how." 

The  question  must  also  be:  How  long  can 
we  wait?  The  concentration  of  the  poor  In 
the  larger  cities,  with  attendant  misery  and 
unrest — and  heavy  financial  burdens  on  the 
states  whose  welfare  policy  is  the  most  hu- 
mane— Is  a  continuing  and  growing  clrciun- 
stance.  The  threat  to  the  vitality  of  a  great 
and  powerful  democracy  Is  obvious. 

Welf.ire  is  a  federal  task. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  sent  a  letter  of  cosponsorship 
to  my  distingmshed  senior  colleagues. 
Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  Javits  in 
connection  with  their  joint  statement 
on  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Kxtensions  of 
Remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

J.'.NUARY    0,    1969. 

Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  studied  the  text  of 
your  recent  statement  on  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  share  your  concern  over  the 
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volatile  situation  In  that  area  and  Its  grave 
Implications  for  world  peace. 

On  that  account  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  four-point  program  which  you  rec- 
ommend as  the  basis  for  U.S.  policy  on  a 
permanent  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

We  must  make  It  clear  that  we  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  full  Implementation 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 22,  1967  which  recognizes  the  basic 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  every  State  In  that  area.  Israel 
must  be  free  to  live  In  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries;  she  should  not 
be  required  constantly  to  guard  against 
threats  or  acts  of  force  perpetrated  by  her 
Arab  neighbors  and  their  Soviet  mentors. 
She  must  be  guaranteed  open  access  to  Inter- 
national waterways — particularly  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  we  cannot  live  with 
the  less  fortunate  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  December  31,  1968  which  condemns 
Israel  for  her  so-called  aggression  against 
Lebanon,  when  in  truth  Israel  Is  the  victim 
of  daily  harassment  by  guerrilla  bands  har- 
bored in  the  Arab  countries  on  her  periphery. 
What  choice  has  Israel  but  to  resist  the 
incursions  of  her  sworn  foes  who  pversist 
.ifter  20  years  In  their  arrogant  refusal  to 
recognize  her  right  to  exist? 

The  United  States  must  work  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Jarring  Mission  whose 
goal  should  be  a  permanent  peace  without 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  occupied  terri- 
tories as  a  necessary  pre-condition  for  that 
peace.  Israeli  withdrawal  can  be  conditioned 
only  on  specific  and  enforceable  guaranties, 
never  !n  return  for  idle  promises. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  supply 
Israel  with  adequate  weaponry  and  Jet  air- 
craft to  offset  the  mounting  Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  area,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  seek  to  negotiate  with  the  Kremlin  a 
mutual  cessation  of  arms  shipments  to  the 
combatants. 

Willie  recognizing  Israel's  embattled  posi- 
tion, we  must  also  give  urgent  attention  to 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  Arab  refugees,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  aftermath  of  the  six-day  war. 
The  refugee  problem  continues  to  be  a  ma- 
jor source  of  friction  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  and  It  would  seem  that  the 
United  Nations  through  UNWRA  or  a  new 
agency  has  a  major  role  in  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering  and  therefore  in  the 
achievement  of  more  stable  conditions  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Finally,  United  States  policy  must  take 
Into  account  the  need  for  greater  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  Middle  East: 
even  more  significantly  we  can  work  toward 
the  establishment  of  genuine  economic  co- 
operation among  the  several  states  in  the 
area  as  a  prelude  to  the  political  coopera- 
tion which  Is  almost  bound  to  follow. 
Whether  an  arm  of  the  U.N.  or  a  purely  re- 
gional organization  is  best  equipped  to  serve 
this  end  remains  an  open  question. 

Once  again  I  reiterate  my  support  for  your 
position  and  would  be  happy  to  join  with 
you  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  if  you  wish  to 
offer  one. 

Sincerely. 

Mike  Gravel. 


January  16,  1969 
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A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  AGED 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  writ- 


ten an  excellent  article,  entitled  '  A  Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Aged."  for  the  current 
Issue  of  International,  the  magazine  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union. 

Secretary  Cohen's  article  sets  forth  in 
detaU  the  need  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities  for  20  mUUon  senior  citi- 
zens This  article  and  its  proposals  dis- 
play the  same  kind  of  compassion  and 
reason  that  has  marked  the  Secretary  s 
years  in  public  service.  , 

I  feel  strongly  that  Secretary  Cohen  s 
thoughts  are  worth  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  and,  for 
that  reason,  wish  to  include  that  article 
and  a  related  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  Bn-L  or  Rights  for  the  Aged 
(By  WUbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 
One  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  our  time 
Is  to  offer  a  growing  aged  population  toe 
opportunity  to  continue  to  share  In  the 
many  beneflu  of  an  affluent,  dynamic  soci- 
ety At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  only 
one  out  of  every  25  Americans  was  65  or 
over;  by  1960  the  proportion  had  grown  to 
one  of  every  10. 

Ufe  expectancy  at  birth  has  nearly  doubled 
since  the  1800's— reaching  about  age  70  to- 
day Dramatic  breakthroughs  in  medical  sci- 
ence hold  the  promise  of  extending  many 
more  lives.  Major  advances  against  cancer, 
stroke  and  heart  disease,  for  example,  could 
add  months,  perhaps  years,  to  the  life  span 
of  the  average  American.  Although  a  larger 
aged  population  Is  a  dramatic  tribute  to  the 
iStlon-s  unprecedented  living  standards  and 
modern  medical  science,  longer  lives  create 
many  problems,  accompanied  by  the  chal- 
lenge to  make  these  lives  more  meaningful 
to  the  older  individual  and  society. 

During  this  decade,  the  nation  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  and  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  older  population  Re- 
flecting this  concern,  a  number  of  significant 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Congress  to  solve 
theee  problems  and  to  use  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  older  citizens. 

The  1965  and  1967  Amendments  to  the 
social  Security  Act  which  increased  the  value 
of  the  average  social  security  benefit.  Includ- 
ing   Medicare,    thirty-five    percent    In    four 

^  The  establishment  of  Medicare  which  pro- 
vided health  Insurance  for  20  million  older 
Americans.  »,„„ 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  which  stimu- 
lated a  nationwide  program  of  community 
planning  to  bring  new  and  expanded  services 
and  facilities  to  older  people  in  their  own 
communities. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Regional  Medical 
Program,  designed  to  attack  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  strokes— diseases  which  cause  70 
percent  of  all  deaths  among  older  people. 

The  Amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  authorizing 
services  to  meet  the  special  problems  of 
older  workers. 

Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  enabling  the  states  and  commu- 
nities to  assist  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  Including  the  aged,  to  return 
to  independent  living. 

A  rent  supplement  program  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Housing  Act,  providing  more 
acceptable  housing  arrangements  for  the 
aged. 

The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  outlawing  age  discrimination  In 
emplojrment. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  the  past 
decade,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  A 
bolder,  broader,  more  dynamic  program  for 
Older  Americans  must  begin.  The  pUght  ol 
many  of  the  aged  is  deplorable.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  them  live  in  poverty.  Many  are  con- 
fronted   with   serious   health   problems   and 


the  cost  of  drugs  has  become  a  tremendous 
financial  burden  for  many  of  the  aged  who 
have  low  incomes.  Many  live  In  dilapidated, 
unsafe  housing.  And  too  many  of  our  older 
citizens  are  lonely  and  UvtmeanlngleBs  llyes^ 
The  United  States,  the  world's  greatest 
democratic  nation,  must  show  greater  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  its 
elder  citizens.  The  nation  must  commit  it- 
self to  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  Senior  Citizens 
which  should  Include  the  assurance  of  these 
fundamental  requlremente  for  a  decent  life: 

1  Adequate  retirement  Income. 

2  Modern  and  comprehensive  health  care. 
3^  Adequate  and   appropriate  houslnc  for 

an  acceptable  price. 

4  Comprehensive  rehabilitation  services. 

5  Opportunities  for  employment. 

6  Better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  aging  through  medical  and  social  research. 

7.  Meaningful  participation  In  all  Institu- 
tions in  society. 

8    A  wide  range  of  leisure  time  activities. 

9'.  Conveniently  located  and  accessible 
community  services.  .      o  „ 

10  Free  and  Independent  choices  by  Sen- 
ior Citizens  of  what  they  wish  to  do  with 
their  lives  In  a  healthy  dynamic  society. 


INCOME 

The  first  step  In  fulfilling  this  Bill  of 
Rights  must  be  to  improve  the  incomes  of 
the  aged  The  Incomes  of  many  of  the  aged 
are  too  low  to  allow  them  to  live  decently. 
The  Social  Security  program,  the  main 
source  of  income  for  the  majority  of  the 
aged  must  be  improved.  In  spite  of  the  sig- 
nificant increases  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits over  the  past  four  years,  5.4  million  aged 
social  security  beneficiaries  are  still  poor. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  the  general  benefit 
level  should"  be  raised  at  least  50  percent  with 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  to  SlOO 
a  month.  These  actions  would  eventually 
take  4.4  mUUon  persons  out  of  poverty,  in- 
cluding 3.2  million  aged  persons.  An  Immedi- 
ate 15  percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  securitv  benefits  with  a  $70  a  month 
minimum  benefit  would  immediately  move 
about  900,000  aged  persons  out  of  poverty. 
Urgently  needed,  also.  Is  the  adoption  of  a 
method  of  automatically  increasing  benefits 
to  reflect  price  increases.  Retired  people 
should  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  rising 
standard  of  living  provided  by  an  expanding 
economy. 

These  Improvements  In  social  security 
benefits  would  make  possible  a  reduction  in 
assistance  payments  for  1.1  million  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  who  are  also  getting  old 
age  assistance  because  their  Social  Security 
benefits  are  too  low.  About  125.000  benefici- 
aries would  be  removed  from  the  old-age  as- 
sistance rolls  altogether.  The  social  security 
program  must  be  steadily  improved  to  keep 
pace  with  the  nation's  economic  growth, 
which  has  been  proceeding  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  about  five  percent  for  the  past 
few  years. 

Improvements  in  the  social  security  pro- 
grams would  be  sufficient  to  help  most  of  the 
aged  out  of  poverty.  There  are,  however,  peo- 
ple who  may,  for  one  reason  or  another,  still 
require  public  assistance.  Two  million  men 
and  women  are  receiving  old  age  assist- 
ance today,  and  their  needs  are  not  being 
met  adequately.  In  addition  to  inadequate 
payments,  residence  and  other  restrictive 
measures,  eligibility  requirements  are  bar- 
riers to  meeting  their  needs.  Radical  changes 
must  be  made  In  our  welfare  program. 

One  way  to  approach  the  problem  would 
be  to  establish  a  Federally  financed  system 
of  income  payments  with  eligibility,  the 
amount  of  payments  and  appeals  determined 
on  a  national  basis.  This  would  overcome 
many  of  the  problems  of  Inequity  and  State- 
by-State  variations  and  fiscal  Inadequacy 
which  plague  the  present  welfare  system. 

Through  a  combination  of  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate programs,  the  retired  worker  should  be 
entitled  to  an  Income  related  to  his  needs 
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which  permits  him  and  his  family  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  the  community  without  being 
required  to  work  and  without  the  sOgma  of 
charity.  For  those  who  prefer  to  work  and 
to  supplement  their  basic  retirement  Income 
with  earnings,  the  economy  should  find  a 
place  for  their  continued  services. 

EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTUNrrlES 

Improved  health  and  longer  lives  require 
a  change  in  attitudes  toward  mandatory  re- 
tirement The  period  of  mans  productivity 
Is  being  extended,  and  the  longer  period  of 
retirement  that  can  be  anticipated  requires 
increased  financial  resources.  Given  the  op- 
portunity, many  older  persons  would  elect 
a  longer"  working  lifetime.  Employers  should 
be  encouraged  to  replace  rigid  retirement  age 
restrictions  with  flexible  policies  for  hiring 
ar>t  rf-tf.lning  older  workers 

Many  persons  aged  65  and  over  have  dif- 
ficulty finding  satisfying  employment  within 
their  skills  or  physical  capacities.  For  these 
workers  the  development  of  new  and  expand- 
ed opportunities  in  the  service  occupations 
offers  great  promise  Others  may  be  helped 
to  return  to  work  through  new  and  expanded 
education  and  training  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  workers  and  older 
handicapped  workers. 

HEALTH     AND     REHABILITATION 

Although  Older  Americans  have  protection 
today  against  health  care  costs  through  Med- 
icare, serious  health  problems  still  confront 
the  aged  They  spend  proportionally  three 
times  more  for  drugs  than  persons  under 
age  65  A  high  proportion  of  the  aged  suffer 
from  chronic  conditions,  arthritis,  heart  dis- 
ease- many  are  bUnd.  Others  are  confined  to 
their  homes  or  need  help  in  getting  about. 
A  broad  program  of  comprehensive  health 
services  must  be  provided  to  meet  these 
problems. 

The  extension  of  Medicare  to  Include  the 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  would  relieve  the 
aged  of  a  heavy  financial  burden.  The  aged 
would  also  be  helped  If  the  entire  Medicare 
program  were  put  on  a  social  insurance  pre- 
payment basis  by  combining  the  medical  in- 
surance and  hospital  insurance  parts  of  Med- 
icare, financing  both  from  social  security 
contributions  of  workers  and  employees  and 
matching  contributions  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Eventually  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  broader  Medicare  program  in- 
cluding periodic  health  examinations,  dis- 
ease detection  and  related  services.  The  de- 
velopment of  out-of-lnstltutlon  health  serv- 
ices should  be  accelerated  to  enable  more  of 
the  aged  to  remain  in  their  homes  for  care 
and  treatment.  ■ 

S'jur-  older  persons  require  comprehensive 
rehabilitative  services  to  help  them  return 
10  productive  lives.  About  7.8  million  persons 
age  45  and  over  have  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions  partially  or  totally  limiting  their 
major  activity.  About  2  million  of  them  need 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  order  to 
return  to  work.  The  remaining  5.8  million 
probablv  could  not  or  would  not  want  to  be 
rehabilitated  for  employment.  However,  they 
could  be  helped  Into  a  greater  degree  of  self 
help  pnd  independence  through  modern  com- 
prehensive rehabilitative  services  An  expan- 
sion of  out-patient,  home  health  services  and 
protective  services,  for  example,  would  per- 
mit older  persons  who  face  Institutional  care 
to  remain  in  their  own  homes  if  they  so 
desire. 

HOITSINC 

One  of  our  society's  greatest  needs  Is  for 
decent  housing  within  the  financial  reach  of 
all  older  persons.  In  1960,  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  neariy  a  half  million  Senior  Citizen 
households  lived  in  dilapidated  housing. 
Over  two  million  more  houses  were  deterio- 
rating or  lacking  In  plumbing  facilities.  Many 
homes  were  unsafe,  too  large,  physically  dif- 
ficult or  too  expensive  for  older  people  to 
maintain. 

Housing  designed  for  the  aged  must  take 
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Into  acconnt  tl^  many  Individual  differences 
uid  needs  of  I  be  aged.  Some  may  wish  to 
atay  in  tbelr  c^tm  homes.  Others  may  wish 
to  live  In  a  hi^  rise  apartment.  Some  want 
the  eompaniooahlp  offered  by  a  church- 
related  home.  Sbme  may  require  Institutional 
care.  No  mattet  what  their  Income,  they  re- 
quire more  housing  options. 

There  must  be  a  vast  expansion  of  hous- 
ing to  Inspire  a  wide  range  of  choice  to  In- 
clude single  family  dwellings,  apartments, 
retirement  villages  and  hotels,  personal  care 
facilities  and  homes  for  the  aged.  Through 
an  extension  of  a  combination  of  approaches, 
mortgage  Insurpnce  rent  supplements,  pub- 
lic housing,  prcBcrty  tax  exemptions  and  low 
cost  loans,  tha^  housing  needs  of  the  aged 
could  be  met  mere  effectively. 

■OCIAL    SERVICES 

The  development  of  appropriate  social  serv- 
ices would  greafly  increase  the  aged  p>erson's 
choices  of  suitable  living  arrangements.  Ex- 
panded homemf  ker  services,  meals  on  wheels, 
Tlsltlng  and  telephone  services  would  permit 
many  of  the  aged  to  remain  in  the  comfort 
of  their  homes.  The  expansion  of  other  com- 
munity services,  legal  aid,  and  consumer  In- 
formation and  counseling  services  wovild  also 
help  them  remn  In  independent. 
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New  Hoaiz  }ns  for  Senior  Citizens 

'"Let  the  eld«rs  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honor,"  says  the  book  if 
Deuteronomy.  F^om  Jerusalem  to  Antloi'n, 
Rome  to  Alexa  idria,  in  the  ancient  walled 
cities  dotting  tl  le  Mediterranean  coast,  elders 
guided  the  affa  irs  of  the  community.  TQose 
who  were  not  iii  the  poeition  of  advisors  krere 
nevertheless  ac  corded   respect  and   honor. 

Whatever  dts  ?ute  arose,  whether  ov(jr  tlie 
theft  of  a  calf  ar  a  case  of  libel,  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  venerable  elders  who 
sat  In  Judgment  at  the  city's  gates  Their 
verdict  was  biniUng. 

Eventually  tt  ough,  with  the  relentless  on- 
slaught of  timi!,  the  walls  and  gates  crum- 
bled and  disap  reared.  So  did  the  judgpnent 
seats  of  the  eldi  irs. 

In  modern  siiciety,  respect  for  the  elderly 
has  dwindled  t^  indifference.  Experience,  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  years,  has  given 
way    before    thfe   "productivity"    of    younger 
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generations,  and  the  aged  are  left  without 
place  or  purpoee. 

Today,  with  a  world  population  of  approxi- 
mately three  and  a  half  billion,  the  problems 
of  the  unwanted  and  displaced  elderly  as- 
sume Immense  proportions.  People  over  65 
now  comprise  some  ten  percent  of  every  in- 
dustrial nation,  and  with  increasing  life  ex- 
pectancy their  number  is  mounting  steadily. 
The  situation  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
forefront  of  national  and  international  prob- 
lems, and  every  civilized  people  in  the  world 
is  addressing  Itself  to  the  problem. 

Many  nations  now  try  to  place  the  elderly 
in  useful,  productive  positions,  permitting 
them  to  remain  In  the  mainstream  of  society. 
A  number  of  countries  have  developed  far- 
sighted  and  creative  programs  for  the  aged. 

Sweden  has  led  the  way  in  caring  for  its 
aged.  With  a  thoughtfully  planned,  compre- 
hensive system  of  services  and  institutions, 
the  Swedes  have  come  closer  than  anyone 
to    meeting    this    ever-increasing    challenge. 

To  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  aged, 
special  pensioners'  residences  are  built  with 
government  subsidies  and  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  conveniences,  including  assem- 
bly halls,  hobby  rooms,  restaurants  or  cen- 
tral kitchens,  and  medical  services.  Equally 
important,  they  are  located  within  housing 
projects  accommodating  younger  families  so 
that.  In  effect,  three  generations  live  under 
the  same  roof  in  separate  quarters. 

The  Swedish  pension  system  is  unique  in 
that  it  enables  the  elderly  to  compete  lor 
apartments  in  the  open  market,  because  pen- 
.slons  are  automatically  adjusted  to  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  each  month  and  are  pay- 
able whether  or  not  the  pensioner  continues 
working  after  the  retirement  age.  If  the  older 
person  has  little  Income  apart  from  the  basic 
pension,  he  Is  entitled  to  a  housing  incre- 
ment. 

The  Swedish  National  Labor  Market  Board 
has  organized  training  courses  for  "home 
aides,"  usually  housewives  whose  children  are 
grown  and  who  want  a  part-time  Job.  For  a 
minimal  fee,  they  provide  companionship 
and  personal  services  to  the  elderly,  helping 
the  infirm  bathe  and  dress,  shopping,  and 
cooking  midday  meals.  The  service  Is  subsi- 
dized by  the  municipalities  and  in  many 
cases  is  free  of  charge  to  the  recipients. 

The  Swedish  senior  citizen  is  not  pushed 
aside  when  it  comes  to  Jobs,  and  the  Swedish 
Labor  Exchange  welcomes  all  applicants,  re- 
gardless of  age.  Those  past  the  retirement  age 
of  67  are  urged  to  continue  working.  The 
Swedes  do  not  accept  the  adage  that  old 
people  are  like  Chinese  porcelain — to  be  kept 
on  the  shelf  lest  they  be  broken.  Job  retrain- 
ing courses  offered  by  the  Labor  Market 
Board  have  no  age  limits.  Small  workshops, 
where  materials  for  handicrafts  can  be 
bought  or  tools  borrowed,  are  popular  meet- 
ing places  for  Swedish  senior  citizens. 

Social  Insurance  reduces  the  price  of  pre- 
scribed drugs  for  the  elderly,  but  many  medi- 
cines considered  vital,  such  as  insulin  for 
diabetics,  are  free.  Earphones  for  the  hard-of- 
hearing  not  only  are  free  but  are  delivered  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  The  bulk  of  hospi- 
tal expenses  is  paid  by  the  government  and 
there  Is  no  extra  charge  for  doctor's  care, 
operations  or  drugs. 

Despite  all  these  services,  the  Swedes  feel 
that  they  hftve  not  yet  mastered  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged.  They  continue  to  search  for 
new  ways  to  help  the  elderly  adjust  to  mod- 
ern society. 

ISr.AELI  TOWNS  FOR  THE   AGED 

The  Israelis  are  also  Inveterate  pioneers 
in  the  field.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  established 
Malben,  a  network  of  medical  services  and 
institutions  for  the  needy,  handicapped  and 
aged  in  Israel.  One  of  Malben's  most  Uiterest- 
Ing  projects  Involves  the  building  of  entire 
villages  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged. 
One  of  tiiese  villager.  Neve  Avot,  built  on  75 
acres   of   land   within  the   town   of   Pardess 
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Hanna,  has  a  population  of  1,100  aged  men 
and  women.  Although  the  concept  of  such  a 
community  Is  unique  In  modern  social  plan- 
ning for  the  aged,  Neve  Avot  Is  only  one  of 
II  such  communities  built  by  Malben 
throughout  Israel.  The  surrounding  village 
of  Pardess  Hanna  supplies  the  community 
with  all  the  usual  municipal  services. 

Three-quarters  of  the  community's  resi- 
dents are  active  in  some  way.  One  man,  well 
into  his  SO's,  Insists  on  working  in  the  shoe 
repair  shop.  An  elderly  woman,  a  recent  Im- 
migrant from  Eastern  Europe,  works  at  a 
loom,  industriously  turning  out  masterful 
Persian  rugs. 

A  visitor  to  Neve  Avot  once  asked,  "Why 
do  these  old  people  continue  to  work?"  A 
Malben  st.^ff  member  replied,  "When  a  new- 
comer arrives,  he  sees  everyone  working  and 
getting  satisfaction  out  of  It.  He  sees  people 
leaving  at  8:00  am.  for  the  weaving  shop, 
the  ceramics  shop,  the  sewing  circles,  cr 
gardening  and  coming  back  at  lunch  time, 
pleased  and  enthusiastic." 

At  Neve  Avot  a  newcomer  can  choose  to 
work  full  time,  p.irt  time  or  not  at  all.  He 
can  practice  whatever  he  did  previously  for 
a  living,  if  facilities  are  available,  or  he  can 
learn  a  new  craft.  One  elderly  citizen,  a 
former  small  tradesman  from  Rumania,  de- 
cided to  try  his  hand  at  mosaics.  Today,  peo- 
ple from  all  over  Israel  come  to  see  his  cele- 
brated mosaic  sundial. 

A  first-rate  physiotherapy  center  wns 
opened  at  Neve  Avot  In  the  spring  of  1966. 
providing  everj-thlng  from  wax  baths  for 
rheumatic  joints  to  machines  that  stimulate 
paralyzed  muscles.  Its  director  comments, 
"All  we  ask  is  to  make  the  physically  handi- 
capped indeT>endent  again." 

At  Natanya  there  Is  another  old-age  com- 
munity, consisting  of  pleasant  cottages  laid 
out  among  gardens  and  landscaped  grounds. 
Among  its  650  residents,  it  bo.wts  an  80-year- 
old  doctor  who  makes  emergency  visits  at 
night,  a  90-year-old  pharmacist  who  keeps 
up  with  the  latest  in  drugs,  and  a  nurse  in 
her  70's  who  sterilizes  Instruments  In  the 
dispensary. 

Many  of  Israel's  elderly,  however,  do  not 
wish  to  reside  in  villages  such  as  Neve  Avot, 
but  prefer  living  in  the  cities  in  their  own 
apartments.  Malben  has  developed  several 
ways  of  serving  them,  the  most  outstanding 
being  the  Batel  Avot,  a  system  of  apart- 
ment houses  with  specially-designed  equip- 
ment for  the  elderly,  such  as  handrails  along 
the  walls  and  easy-to-reacb  shelves. 

Malben  also  helps  the  aged  get  groimd- 
floor  apartments  in  regular  apartment  houses. 
One  elderly  family,  needy  immigrants  from 
North  Africa,  was  determined  to  stay  to- 
gether— and  in  their  own  home.  Through 
Malben  and  a  state  welfare  fund,  they  ob- 
tained a  two-bedroom,  ground-floor  apart- 
ment in  Tel  Aviv,  rent  and  tax-free.  In  ad- 
dition, they  receive  housekeeping  and  finan- 
cial aid.  Malben  teams  of  a  doctor,  nurse  and 
physiotherapist  make  regular  visits  to  such 
families. 

The  desire  to  provide  useful  work  for  older 
citizens  imderlies  all  efforts  on  their  behalf, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Labor  has  created  a 
special  employment  agency  for  this  purpose. 
The  Jobs  it  locates  run  from  watchman  to 
baby-sitter. 

BRITAIN    BUILDS    ANEW 

In  Britain,  a  system  of  national  insurance, 
including  industrial  injury  insurance,  allow- 
ances for  large  families  and  national  Income 
aa-lstance,  has  been  in  effect  for  over  20 
yeavs.  After  the  bombardment  of  London 
and  the  English  countryside  during  World 
War  II,  the  British  literally  rebuilt  from 
scratch  and  in  doing  so,  made  unique  Inno- 
vations for  the  elderly.  Some  of  the  new 
services  are  Imaginative,  to  say  the  least. 

A  system  of  3.O.S.  cards,  sponsored  by  one 
community's  Old  People's  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, began  operation  In  1952.  Its  purpoee  Is 
to  enable  older  citizens  living  alone  to  con- 
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tact  someone  outside  their  home  in  an 
emergency.  The  card  reads  "S.O.S."  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other  the  name  and  addresa 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  Issued,  together 
with  the  name  of  his  doctor.  In  emergencies 
It  la  placed  In  a  window  or  dropped  Into  the 
street. 

A  mobile  chiropody  unit.  In  a  specially 
equipped  bus,  stops  at  farmhouses  and  on 
side  streets  of  vUltiges  and  towns.  Authori- 
ties feel  that  foot  care  restores  the  confidence 
of  old  people  to  use  their  legs  and,  therefore, 
to  remain  mobile.  The  service  Is  limited  to 
people  of  pensionable  age  and  costs  about 
35  cents. 

In  coping  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  elderly  out  of  institutions  and  of  pro- 
viding them  with  a  better  way  of  life,  one 
Rural  District  Council  built  "warden-super- 
vised" bungjalows.  The  project  Includes  six 
bungalows  and  12  apartments,  all  with  cen- 
tral heating,  electricity  and  hot  water.  Each 
unit  has  Its  own  little  garden.  The  warden 
Is  a  nurse,  and  although  her  husband  works 
elsewhere,  he  services  the  boiler  and  does  odd 
jobs  for  the  bungalow  residents.  The  warden 
and  her  family  live  rent  free.  The  Council 
takes  care  of  the  grounds. 

England  Is  divided  Into  ten  regions  by  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service,  each  with 
an  old  people's  specialist  officer.  The  officer, 
along  with  regional  representatives  of  the 
Old  People's  Welfare  Committee,  helps  ar- 
range funds  for  such  services  as  chimney 
sweeping,  the  lending  of  wheelchairs  and 
even  a  birthday  gift  plan  for  those  over  90. 

Notable  Is  the  attempt  to  create  a  normal 
and  even  a  club-Uke  atmosphere  in  a  Not- 
tingham geriatric  day  hospital.  The  Inmates 
are  not  called  patients,  but  rather  "mem- 
bers." 

SMALL    NATIONS BIG    PROJECTS 

Across  the  English  Channel,  tiny  Denmark 
makes  prodigious  efforts  for  its  aged.  While 
Denmark  Is  predominantly  an  agricultural 
country,  more  than  one-fourth  of  Its  popu- 
lation lives  In  metropolitan  Copenhagen. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  Danish  phy- 
sicians Is  that  Institutionalization  reduces 
the  capacity  of  the  elderly  for  coping  with 
the  problems  of  dally  living.  In  Copenhagen, 
therefore,  a  great  proportion  of  older  citizens 
live  In  their  own  homes  and  flats  and  are 
assisted  by  the  government  and  by  voluntary 
agencies.  Medical  treatment  Is  provided 
through  sick  benefits  clubs,  to  which  90  per- 
cent of  Denmark's  adult  population  belong. 
If  hoapltallzation  Is  required.  It  costs  less 
than  two  dollars  a  day. 

A  cooperative  housing  project  for  all  ages 
has  been  built  recently  by  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Handicapped.  One  of  Its  many 
special  features  Is  a  kitchen  designed  for  the 
wheelchair-bound  housewife  or  lone  male. 
As  In  Britain,  chiropody  units  travel  about 
the  countryside. 

Belgium  Insists  that  its  local  governments 
make  provisions  for  the  aged  in  every  build- 
ing program  they  undertake.  "MsOsonettes" 
for  old  people  In  Antwerp  are  connected  by  a 
continuing  porch  so  that  residents  can  visit 
with  neighbors  In  all  weather,  and  no  one  Is 
Isolated.  The  League  for  the  Aged  gives  every 
elderly  patient  In  Belgian  hospitals  a  small 
cash  gift  twice  a  year,  and  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers provide  them  with  entertainment,  cof- 
fee, wine  and  beer. 

The  Netherlajids,  with  a  booming  economy 
and  an  Increased  demand  for  labor,  has  taken 
a  leaf  from  Sweden's  book  and  Is  urging 
workers  to  stay  on  the  job  beyond  the  65- 
year  retirement  age.  Many  older  workers  axe 
quite  happy  to  remain  active. 

The  Russians  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  physical  culture  programs  for  the  elderly. 
Small  groups  of  old  people  are  being  en- 
couraged to  perform  calisthenics  In  the 
morning,  to  take  part  In  some  kind  of  sport, 
to  swim  In  the  sea  or  simply  to  take  walks. 
Gymnasiums,   athletic   fields  and  pools  are 
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sometimes   put   completely   at   the   disposal 
of  the  eliierly. 

Japan's  programs  for  Its  elder  citizens  have 
been  expanding  at  a  rapid  pace.  Local  social 
welfare  councils  promote  older  people's  so- 
cial clubs  (there  are  over  10,000  of  these 
today),  whose  membership  Includes  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  population  over  60.  On 
September  16th,  officially  designated  as  Old 
People's  Day,  the  annual  National  Congress 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Aged  meets,  with  the 
participation  of  social  workers  and  profes- 
sionals from  all  the  social  sciences. 

UNmiD    STATES A    LATE    ENTRY 

The  United  States  entered  the  field  of 
social  welfare  on  a  meaningful  basis  rela- 
tively late,  with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal.  In  essence,  the  welfare  programs 
of  the  United  States  are  comparable  to 
Sweden's  objectives  In  quality  of  adminis- 
tration and  In  the  determined  effort  to  make 
the  elderly  self-sufficient.  Sweden's  tradi- 
tional leadership  In  building  modern  homes 
for  the  aged  Is  now  rapidly  being  challenged 
by  the  United  States.  The  task  of  providing 
for  the  aged  in  this  country  assumes  gargan- 
tuan proportions,  however,  given  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  Every  24  hours  the  num- 
ber of  United  States  citizens  over  65  Increases 
by  820.  They  now  constitute  every  tenth 
American. 

One  problem  Is  simply  locating  the  elderly. 
Project  FIND,  dedicated  to  locating  elderly 
people,  assisting  them  In  whatever  way  pos- 
sible and  finding  them  employment,  la 
funded  by  the  government  and  conducted 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Aging  In 
cities  and  towns  from  Watsonvllle,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Washington,  D.C. 

What  it  does  Is  exemplified  by  the  trans- 
formation of  Cedar  Lakes,  Indiana.  Twenty 
years  ago.  Cedar  Lakes  was  a  popular  vaca- 
tion spot,  but  eventually  the  tourist  grounds 
grew  shabby  and  the  water  polluted.  Many 
permanent  residents  were  old  people  who  had 
sold  their  Chicago  homes  for  a  lakeside  re- 
tirement. They  were  In  the  low  income 
bracket  and  their  small  pensions  were  eaten 
up  by  medical  bills. 

By  the  time  Project  FIND  discovered  them, 
the  Isolated  old  people  were  in  a  sad  plight. 
Then  the  FIND  team  swung  Into  action.  Team 
aides  were  recruited  In  the  community  from 
among  the  elderly  poor  themselves,  who  knew 
the  problem  and  what  needed  to  be  done 
about  It.  They  brought  their  charges  valuable 
Information  concerning  altered  pension  bene- 
fits and  the  provisions  of  Medicare,  and  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  local  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Cedar  Lake  Civic  Club.  A 
holiday  party  for  the  old  folks  sponsored  by 
the  Civic  Club  led  to  the  founding  of  a  Senior 
Citizens'  Club.  Life  for  Cedar  Lake's  elderly 
Is  brightening. 

UNIONS    LEAD    THE   WAT 

The  AFL-CIO  has  not  only  been  a  leading 
force  In  the  struggle  for  Improved  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  senior  citizens.  It  has  also 
encouraged  and  participated  In  the  search 
for  new  and  unique  projects  which  could 
serve  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Some  unions  have  led  the  way  In  training 
programs,  such  as  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion project  In  the  men's  clothing  Industry 
undertaken  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union's  Sidney  HlUman  Health 
Center  In  New  York. 

Unions  have  also  spurred  education  for  re- 
tirement. Since  1958,  dozens  of  local  union 
pre-retirement  programs  have  been  con- 
ducted and  thousands  of  members  have 
learned  to  plan  for  their  later  years.  One 
project  In  Connecticut  won  such  acclaim  that 
Its  leaders  were  invited  to  present  the  pro- 
gram before  the  Canadian  National  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  In  Toronto. 

Two  union  retirement  centers,  operating  In 
Clevei-uid  for  four  years,  are  open  to  everyone 
In  the  community.  Attendance  figures  show 
that  close  to  15  percent  of  the  retirees  who 
tise  the  facilities  never  belonged  to  the  union. 
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The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  work- 
ing In  consultation  with  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  la  conducting  widespread  confer- 
ences on  "The  Older  Citizen  in  Today's 
Marketplace,"  with  the  aim  of  alerting  the 
elderly  to  new  medicines,  new  foods  and  even 
the  new  hazards  of  the  marketplace. 

Rent  supplements,  although  admittedly  In- 
adequate, are  now  available  to  those  over  62 
whose  Income  Is  below  the  maximum  allow- 
able for  public  housing.  The  Model  Cities 
Program  has  special  significance  for  the  old, 
as  58  percent  of  the  clUzena  over  66  who 
live  in  urban  areas  live  in  the  central  cities. 
Newly  proposed  grants  would  Include  such 
projects  as  specially  designed  cooperatives  for 
the  elderly  In  California,  a  mobile  day-and- 
night  care  program  In  New  Hampshire,  and 
a  garden  park  in  Honolulu  where  the  elderly 
can  raise  flowers. 

All  this  Is  Just  a  start  society  Is  making 
toward  giving  meaning  to  the  added  years 
science  has  presented  to  us. 


CHAIRMAN  DULSKI  HONORED  BY 
SOCIETY  OF  PHILATELIC  AMER- 
ICANS; POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
HONORS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  hon- 
ored today  to  receive  a  special  citation 
from  the  Society  of  PhUatelic  Americans. 

The  award  was  in  recognition  of  my 
sponsorship  of  legislation  in  the  90th 
Congress  which  finally  gave  philatelic 
and  all  other  publications  the  right  to 
reproduce  our  U.S.  postage  stamps  in  full 
color.  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  this 
award  which  was  made  by  Dr.  James  J. 
Matejka,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  society  presi- 
dent. 

The  presentation  to  me  came  in  con- 
nection with  an  award  ceremony  in 
which  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson  honored  members  of  the  Post 
Office  Department's  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Department's  Advisory  Board  for  "out- 
standing contributions  to  the  furtherance 
of  major  postal  programs." 

Those  honored  included: 

CITIZENS'    STAMP   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Reuben  K.  Barrlck.  Chief,  Office  of 
Engraving,  Bureau  oP  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

Stevan     Dohanos,     artist.     Westport. 

Conn. 

Belmont  Faries,  news  editor  and  stamp 
columnist  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Ro3:er  Kent,  San  Francisco  attorney 
and  philatelist. 

Dr.  Elsie  M.  Lewis,  head,  history  de- 
partment, Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  New  York  City 
philanthropist. 

David  Lidman,  makeup  editor.  New 
Times  and  stamp  news  columnist. 

Dr.  James  J.  Matejka,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
president.  Society  of  PhilateUc  Ameri- 
cans. 

Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  educator  of  Wal- 
tham,  Mass. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Special  Assistant  to 
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the  President  on  the  Arts,  and  chairman 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Art*,  Washington.  D.C. 

Norman  Todhunter.  California  artist 
and  sui;  director} 

John  Walker  .[Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kurt  WienerJ  president  of  the  H.  K. 
Press  of  Washington.  D.C. 

POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMKNT    ADVISOBT    BOARD 

Prederick  C.  $elen.  Deputy  Postmaster 
General.  Vice  dhairman  of  the  Board. 

Victor  Bussie,  president,  Louisiana 
AFL-CIO,  Batii  Rouge. 

Charles  H.  Eiirl.  attorney  at  law.  Lit- 
tle Rock.  Ark.    [ 

Victor  Frenkil,  chairman.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Contractoip,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  H^rdesty,  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

John  H.  JohnJBon,  president  and  editor, 
Johnson  Publishing  Co. ,  Chicago. 

Honorable  Pbul  J.  Perocchi.  special 
justice.  Lawrer^ce  District  Court,  Law- 
rence, Mass.      i 

Dr.  Robert  |  L.  Sumwalt,  president 
emeritus,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Wimam  H.  Snyder,  Executive  Secre- 
tary' "crt  the  Advisory  Board  and  De- 
partment oCQcial. 

The  Postma.^r  General  presented  to 
Mr.  Dohanos  an  award  for  the  Society 
of  Illustrators,  of  which  Mr.  Dohanos  is 
a  member,  for  t^e  society's  special  assist- 
ance in  the  deJvelopment  of  "stamps  of 
unusual  beauty  and  excellence  of  de- 
sign." I 

Carter  Brow|i.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  National  GfJlery  of  Art,  also  received 
a  citation  froni  the  Postmaster  General 
for  his  work  oh  the  furtherance  of  the 
Departments  philatelic   programs. 

Department  ^taff  members  responsible 
for  working  clAsely  with  the  stamp  ad- 
visory group  w^re  also  honored.  They  are 
Bill  McSweeny,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General  for  Public  Informa- 
Virginia  Brizendine,  Di- 
|>hilatelic  Division  in  the 


tion.  and  Mrs. 

rector  of  the 

Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
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been  provided  by  the  Individuals  and  groups 
that  will  be  cited  here  this  afternoon. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  American  public 
also  deserve*  to  get  stamp  designs  of  highest 
quality. 

Stamps  are  the  symbolic  expression  of  the 
quality  of  a  nation's  art  and  civilization. 

Stamps  are  silent  diplomats,  reaching 
across  jarrlers  of  space  and  language  and 
Ideology  to  bring  vivid  messages  from  peo- 
ple to  people. 

And  so,  our  stamps  should  be  nothing  less 
than  the  best.  There  should  be  but  one 
standard,  and  that  standard  must  begin  and 
end  with  the  superlative. 

Fortunately,  our  designs  have  recently  ar- 
rived at  that  level  of  excellence. 

Appropriate  subjects  brtlliantly  depicted 
have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  fond 
hope,  or  occasional  exception. 

Our  postage  stamps  have  begun  to  gain 
aoclalm  rather  than  a  rich  harvest  of  com- 
plaints. 

And  we  are  now  at  a  level  of  design  that 
reflects  oiur  artistic  and  technical  excellence. 
These  gains  are  not  the  result  of  accident 
or  good  luck. 

Rather,  they  are  the  result  of  hard  and 
dedicated  work.  And  today  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize that  dedication,  that  work,  and  the 
excellent  product  that  the  combination  has 
produced. 

For  their  efforts  In  behalf  of  philatelic 
excellence  I  will  present  Public  Service  cita- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee,  to  the  Society  of  Illus- 
trators and  to  Virginia  Brizendine,  Carter 
Brown  and  Bill  McSweeny. 

After  Mr.  Murphy  (Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Richard  J.  Murphy)  has  read  the 
names  of  those  whose  achievements  in  be- 
half of  our  stamp  program  are  being  recog- 
nized. I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  awards  being  given  to  the  Department's 
Advisory  Board. 

(Following  the  presentation  of  the  special 
award  to  Mr.  Dohanos. ) 

Mr.  Dohanos,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
you  are  accepting  this  award  for  the  Society 
of  Illustrators  .  .  .  who  have  done  so  much  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  ovir  stamp  designs 
since  the  inception  of  the  Citizens  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  who  serve  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Advisory  Board. 

This  Board  is  charged  by  Federal  law  with 
consideration  of  methods  and  policies  for 
improving  the  Postal  Service,  and  with  ad- 
vising and  making  recommendations  to  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Though  charged  by  Federal  law  with  these 
responsibilities,  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Board  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  private 
citizens  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  talent 
to  the  betterment  of  the  postal  service. 

And  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  high 
degree  of  effectiveness  of  the  Board  fully  re- 
flects the  American  tradition  of  progress 
through  citizen  action. 

Most  recently  the  Board  has  made  a  vital 
contribution  to  postal  productivity  through 
its  study  of  employee  motivation.  And  only 
yesterday  it  presented  me  with  a  study  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  that  I  feel 
win  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  climate  of 
employment  democracy  for  years  to  come. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  to  present 
these  awards  to  those  who  have  served  so 
well  on  this  important  Board. 
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such  as  this,  dealing  with  a 

potentially     dangerous     as 

ir  General  needs  protec- 

that  protection  has 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOt;iSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    Frank 
Capell.  in  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for  De- 


cember 27,  1968.  documents  his  case  that 
RAM,  Black  Panthers,  and  the  New 
Africa  leaders  are  one  and  the  same — a 
small  but  militant  and  destructive  anti- 
American  minority. 

Of  paramount  interest  is  the  itemized 
list  of  systematic  sabotage  already  per- 
petrated against  the  United  States- 
overt  acts  against  our  Nation's  security 
and  the  safety  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  Mr.  Capell's  work, 
"The  Beast  That  Stalks  Our  Land"  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Beast  That  Stalks  Our  Land 

A  headline  story  which  Is  carefully  being 
kept  out  of  the  headlines,  by  those  who  de- 
cide what  they  want  the  American  people  to 
know  and  what  they  don't  want  them  to 
know,  is  the  nationwide  conspiracy  of  sabo- 
tage, arson  and  guerrilla  warfare  which  Is 
raging  across  the  country.  A  recent  rejjort  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities confirms  this  and  its  chairman  has 
stated:  "There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  there  are  mixed  Communist  and 
Black  Nationalist  elements  in  this  country 
which  are  planning  and  organizing  guerrilla- 
type  operations  against  the  United  States." 
Officials  have  stated  that  there  is  nationwide 
coordination  and  believe  that  some  of  the 
saboteurs  are  followers  of  Robert  F.  Williams, 
Chairman-in-exlle  of  the  Revolutionary  Ac- 
tion Movement  and  President  of  the  Republic 
of  New  Africa  to  be  established  by  seizing  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Muntions  factories  have  been  blown  up, 
ammunition  trains  derailed,  radar  installa- 
tions dynamited;  draft  board  offices,  induc- 
tion centers  and  police  stations  are  prime  tar- 
gets. Among  the  targets  have  been  the  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Center  in  Eugene,  Oregon; 
cables  leading  to  a  Nike  base  near  Arlington 
Heights.  111.;  the  U.S.  Navy  Submarine  base 
In  Groton.  Conn.;  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
base  near  Charlevoix,  Mich.;  a  parachute 
storage  warehouse  in  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  the 
Air  National  Guard's  equipment  warehouse  in 
St.  Louis;  the  Army's  secret  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  near  Denver,  Colo.;  the  Atlantic  Re- 
search Corporation's  building  in  Hanover, 
Mass.  (antl -personnel  mines  for  Vietnam); 
an  Army  munitions  plant  near  Burlington, 
Iowa;  the  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion building  in  East  Alton,  111.,  \ised  to  dry 
gunpowder;  an  Army  munitions  plant  near 
Mlnden,  La.;  many  electrical  power  plants 
and  cables;  oil  and  natural  gas  pipelines. 

Systematic  sabotage  has  forced  utility 
companies  in  California  to  employ  armed 
guards  and  helicopter  patrols  to  protect  their 
equipment.  In  one  six-week  period  saboteurs 
dynamited  electrical  power  plants  or  towers 
nine  times  In  the  Berkeley-Oakland  area.  In 
Tampa,  Fla.,  saboteurs  severed  three  cables 
used  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  to  con- 
nect the  defense  system  responsible  for  de- 
tecting hostile  missiles  approaching  the 
United  States  and  the  base  used  to  deploy 
missiles  designed  to  Intercept  and  destroy 
them.  The  missiles  which  could  then  come 
unannounced  would  be  those  now  based  in 
Cuba. 

The  politicians,  who  are  not  only  allowing 
the  sabotage  and  guerrilla  warfare  to  go  un- 
checked but  actually  encouraging  it  and  fi- 
nancing it.  are  obviously  not  quite  ready  to 
have  the  general  public  become  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  threat  to  otir  secixrity.  These 
weapons  are  the  tools  of  the  Communists  and 
are  used  to  create  anarchy  and  terror  in  the 
general  population  of  the  country  whose  gov- 
ernment they  seek  to  destroy.  The  high-level 
plotters  are  not  ready  for  the  terror  to  begin 
but  all  the  elements  necessary  to  produce  It 
are  there. 

Stalking  the  land,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  jungle  beast  whose  name  they  have 
taken,  are  the  Black  Panthers  who  have  al- 
ready brought  terror  to  many  oommvmltles 
and  are  an  important  element  In  the  terror 
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■  that  t«  to  corns  when  the  plotters  are  ready 
to  unleash  It  Although  the  official  attitude 
seems  to  be  "If  we  pretend  It  U  not  there  and 
don't  tell  anyone  about  it.  It  will  go  away, 
unfortunately  this  U  not  so.  The  Black 
Panthers  and  the  hundreds  of  militant  orga- 
nizations, black  and  white,  have  no  Intention 
of  going  away  and  are  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger,  bigger  and  bigger,  more  and 
more  dangerous.  ,.       „ 

WWle  many  of  these  groups  do  not  call 
themselves  Communlste,  they  openly  support 
and  work  with  the  Communists  and  whether 
they  are  "Moscow-oriented"  or  "Peking-ori- 
ented "  they  are  subversive  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  One  of  the  worst  groups  Is 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movfement.  founded 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In  the  winter  of  1963 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Stanford,  a  Negro 
militant.  House  Report  No.  1351  states: 
••Stanford  has  relalned  his  leadership  posi- 
tion as  field  chairman  in  RAM  and  since  1966 
has  also  been  head  of  the  New  York  Black 
Panther  Party,  a  creation  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent     Coordinating     Committee     and 

RAM  ^  »     ,      » 

"Although  RAM  is  under  the  control  of 

Stanford,  it  takes  iU  lead  from  Robert  Wil- 
liams .  literature  lists  Williams  as  'chair- 
man in  exile'  of  the  organization.  Williams 
has  also  publicly  admitted  his  role  In 
RAM.  .  .  ." 

On  August  29.  1966  Max  Stanford.  Stokely 
Carmlchael   and   William   Epton   spoke   to  a 
rally  of  the   Black   Panther   Party   in   New 
York    Stanford  was  quoted  as  stating  that 
"black   men"   must   unite   In   overthrowing 
their  white  "oppressors,"  but  must  do  It  "like 
panthers— smiling,  cunning,  scientifically    .  . 
striking  by  night  and  sparing  no  one."  The 
Black    Panther    Party    has    officially    been 
called  a  RAM  front,  and  its  importance  to 
the  revolutionary  movement  was  evidenced 
by  the  dominant  role  it  played  in  the  recent 
Hemispheric  Conference  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  Black  Panther  Party  was  reportedly 
founded  by  Huey  Newton  and  Bobby  Seale 
when  both  were  students  at  Oakland.  Calif.. 
Merrltt  College  in  1966.  However  the  Black 
Panther  was  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Lowndes  County   (Ala.)    Freedom  Organiza- 
tion which  was  therefore  known  as  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  The  Governor  of  Alabama, 
George   C.  Wallace,   officially  complained  on 
July  19.  1966  about  the  use  of  federal   "pov- 
erty" funds  to  aid  this  segment  of  the  black 
power  movement: 

"A  few  days  ago  the  Poverty  Office  in 
Washington  announced  approval  of  a  grant 
of  $241,604  to  an  organization  known  as  the 
Lowndes  County  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights,  Inc.  .  .  . 

"This  office  finds  that  the  grant  in  ques- 
tion amounts  to  the  Poverty  Office  in  Wash- 
ington   financing    the    revoluUonary    'Black 
Power"    movement    In    this    country.    The 
Lowndes    County    Christian    Movement    for 
Human   Rights,   Inc..   is   an   adjunct  of   the 
■Black  Panther  Party*  and  was  formed  by  the 
leadership  of  the  'Black  Panther  Party"  In 
Lowndes  County.  The  founders  and  leaders 
of  the    Black  Panther  Party"  constitute  the 
leadership  of  the   'Black   Power"   movement 
in  this  country.  This  grant  was  made  on  the 
recommendation    of    the    instigator    of    the 
"Black    Power"    movement    in    this    country, 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  and  we  have  In  our  pos- 
session copies  of  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion signed  by  Carmlchael,  James  Forman. 
John    Lewis    and    Cleveland    Sellers,    all    of 
whom  are  people  who  are   well  known  for 
having  fed  the  seeds  of  discord  and  strife 
throughout     this     country.     Stokely     Car- 
mlchael   is    associated    with    the    Lowndes 
county    Christian    Movement    for    Human 
Rights,  Inc.,  and  recenUy  stated  on  nation- 
wide  television   that   he   planned   to   make 
Lowndes   County,   Alabama,   his   base   from 
which   to   launch   his   campaign  for    Black 
Power."   Carmlchael  and  other  8NCC    (Stu- 
dent  Nonviolent   Coordinating    Committee) 
workers  formed  the  "Black  Panther  Party"  In 


Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  last  year.  .  .  . 
R  L  Strickland,  Vice  President  of  The  Black 
Panther  Party,  Is  the  Staff  Director  of  the 
grant  made  by  the  Poverty  Office.  Robert  L. 
Strickland  U  a  convicted  murderer  and  has 
served  time  In  the  penitentiary.  .  .  .  This  Is 
one  small  but  alarming  example  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  Nation  today.  We  have  evi- 
dence here  of  the  federal  government  financ- 
ing those  who  advocate  actions  which  bor- 
der on  treason.  ..." 

In  recommending  the  funds  which  the  fed- 
eral government  so  obediently  granted,  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
stated  in  the  letter  signed  by  Carmlchael  and 
the  others: 

"This  Is  to  certify  that  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  supports  the 
Anti-Poverty  Action  Committee  of  the 
Lowndes  County  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights.  Incorporated.  It  is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  this  Anti-Poverty  Ac- 
tion Committee  ably  can  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  county-wide  coordinating  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  initiating  and  coordi- 
nating anti-poverty  programs  .  .  .  SNCC 
supports  this  application  because  the  appU- 
cant  agency  has  been  organized  at  the  grass 
roots  level  with  maximum  and  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  in  Lowndes  County. 
SNCC  believes  in  helping  people  to  help 
themselves  to  work  out  their  problems  ..." 
unfortunately  as  it  has  worked  out,  the 
poor  themselves  have  very  little  to  say  about 
the  use  of  "poverty  funds."  Under  the  head- 
line of  "Militants  Terrify  Poor,"'  columnist 
Victor  Riesel  wrote  recently: 

"As  confidential  FBI  reports  of  'political 
executions,  assassination  conspiracies  and 
black-jacketed  terrorism  seep  Into  the  multi- 
bilUon-dollar  antlpoverty  headquarters  here 
in  Washington,  the  puzzlement  is  how  to  get 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  deserv- 
ing poor  without  the  money  sticking  to  the 
trigger-happy,  kaMte-trained,  newly  arrived 
militants? 

"Explosions  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
lethal  bullets  in  Boston,  a  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der black  leaders  Roy  Wilklns  and  Whitney 
Young,  an  order  for  the  riddling  of  a  PRIDE 
official  here,  have  black  community  moderates 
understandably  jittery."" 

An  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  official 
has  stated  that  only  about  two  percent  of 
the  poor  participate  in  the  voting  for  direc- 
tors of  the  money  funneUng  units,  leaving 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  local  machines 
set  up  specifically  to  grab  the  poverty  funds. 
Organizations  such  as  the  Black  Panther 
Party  set  up  shop  in  the  "'ghettos"  and  the 
local  populace  is  terrified.  An  article  about 
the  Black  Panthers  in  the  N.Y.  Times  of  De- 
cember 7,  1968  stated  that  a  man  watching 
teen-aged  youths  selUng  the  Black  Panther 
newspaper  told  the  reporter:  "'A  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  afraid  not  to  buy  It.  They  don't  want 
any  arguments  or  anything  bo  they  just  buy 
the  paper  .  .  .  It's  a  funny  thing.  Everyone 
gets  excited  because  the  Panthers  scare  white 
people  but  what  they  don't  know  is  that  they 
scare  some  of  these  blacks  around  here  too. 

The  article  stated  that  the  Black  Panthers 
are  growing  in  numbers  and  Influence : 

"Its  membership  has  sweUed  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand  (our  sources 
indicate  far  greater  numbers— Ed.)  with 
chapters  in  major  cities.  The  movements 
leaders  have  also  acquired  Influence  in  olack 
communities  and  among  white  radicals  and 
students  across  the  country." 

Although  Black  Panther  leaders  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  white  Panthers,  they  are  willing 
to  consort  with  white  radicals  and  are 
warmly  welcomed  by  them.  The  so-called 
Hemispheric  Conference  to  End  the  War  in 
Viet  Nam  was  held  in  Montreal  from  No- 
vember 28  to  December  1.  1968.  Black 
Panther  leader.  Bobby  Seale.  participated 
after  a  bitter  fight  with  the  arrangements 
committee  and  was  given  a  standing  ovation 
when  he  entered  the  hall  and  an  equal  ova- 
tion when  he  ended  his  speech,  the  theme 
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of  which  was  '"People's  Power."  The  confer- 
ence which  was  attended  by  assorted  Com- 
munists. Maoists,  TroUkyites  and  other 
Marxist-oriented  individuals,  produced  the 
Declaration  of  Montreal,  a  unanimously 
passed  resolution: 

"Sternly  to  condemn  the  criminal  war  the 
U.S.  government  has  been  carrying  out  over 
the  last  fourteen  years  against  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

•Wholeheartedly  to  support  the  heroic 
Vietnamese  people's  struggle  for  their  fun- 
dament.il  national  rights.  .  . 

"The  fact  that  the  U.S.  government  has 
had  to  stop  unconditionally  Its  bombing  of 
ihe  whole  territory  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  to  hold  talks  with 
the  N.LP.  of  South  Vietnam  ...  Is  a  big 
victory  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  .  .  . 

"It  is  however  an  Initial  victory  because 
at  present  the  U.S.  government  still  con- 
tinues to  intensify  its  war  of  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam,  daily  committing  barbarous 
crimes  against  the  Vietnamese  people.  .  .  . 

•In  face  of  the  present  situation  the  con- 
ference calls  on  people  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  those  in  the  United  States  to 
mobilize  all  forces  for  the  struggle  for  a  total 
end  to  the  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam.  .  .  ." 

The  conference  also  adopted  a  resolution 
unanimously  to  heighten  the  struggle  against 
"racism."'  declaring  that  "'the  suppression  of 
communism  is  used  to  justify  racism  and 
oppression  around  the  world."  The  confer- 
ence was  sponsored  by  such  American  leftists 
as  Dr  Benjamin  Spock  and  David  Delllnger; 
and  convicted  Soviet  spy.  Raymond  Boyer  of 
Canada  was  an  adviser  to  various  worksliops. 
Telegrams  of  good  wishes  were  reportedly  re- 
celve'd  from  a  high  U.S.  official  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

According  to  an  article  in  Human  Events. 
Black  Panthers  dominated  the  conference. 
•Clad  in  their  black  berets  and  black  boots, 
the  Panthers  prowled  the  convention,  at 
times  arbitrarily  celzed  the  platform  and  as- 
sumed charge  of  security  measures.  When  a 
minority  faction  wanted  to  denounce  the 
Soviets  for  the  Czech  invasion,  a  clutch  of 
Panthers,  given  moral  support  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  threatened  the  faction  into 
silence. 

'•It  was  Panther  pressure,  furthermore, 
which  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  program  to 
include  not  only  the  Viet  Nam  question,  but 
•imperialism"  all  over  the  world,  including 
that  which  •the  United  States  practices 
against  its  own  black  minority." 

"On  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Bobby 
Seale  electrified  the  audience  when  he  told 
the  gathering  that  the  American  police  were 
occupying  the  black  ghettos  with  the  .same 
brutality  that  American  soldiers  were  trying 
to  occupy  Viet  Nam.  And.  he  added,  the  po- 
lice would  be  resisted  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  Viet  Cong  have  resisted  the  Lnited 
States."'  _  ^   _  ,,, , 

The  front  page  of  the  Communist  Dally 
World  of  December  3,  1968  carried  a  picture 
of  "Solidarity:  A  member  of  the  NLF  dele- 
gaUon  to  the  conference  embraces  a  BlMk 
Panther  while  others  give  a  clenched  fist 
salute."  The  clenched  fist  is  the  Communist 
salute  and  by  some  strange  coincidence  it 
is  also  the  salute  of  the  Black  Panthers. 

The  central  headquarters  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  is  in  Oakland,  California  (P.O. 
Box  8641.  Emeryville  Branch).  They  report- 
edly have  "at  least  two  headquarters  in 
Oakland,  one  where  business  is  openly  trans- 
acted and  the  other  where  "anything  from 
guns  to  guerrilas  may  be  found. "  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
consists  of  Huey  P.  Newton.  Minister  of  De- 
fense; Bobby  Seale,  Chairman;  E  bridge 
Cleaver,  Minister  of  Information:  David  HU- 
lard  Chief  of  Staff;  George  Murray,  Minister 
of  EducaUon;  Melvln  Newton,  Minister  of 
Finance;  H.  Rap  Brown.  Minister  of  J^sUce; 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  Prime  Minister;  Kath- 
leen  Cleaver    (Mrs.   Eldridge),  Communica- 
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tloDs  Secretary:  anory  Douglas,  Minister  of 
Culture;  and  somf  unknown  Field  Marshals 
who  are  underground.  Rules  are  listed  by 
which  every  memljer  "throughout  this  coun- 
try of  racist  America"  must  abide.  The  Black 
Panther  Party  Platform  and  Program  Is  as 
follows: 

1.  We  want  freedom.  We  want  power  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  our  Black  Com- 
munity. I 

2.  We  want  full  employment  for  ovir  peo- 
ple. We  believe  th^t  the  federal  government 
Is  responsible  an4  obligated  to  give  every 
man  employment  ^r  a  guaranteed  Income  .  .  . 

3.  We  want  an  end  to  the  robbery  by  the 
whit©  man  of  our  Black  Community.  We 
believe  that  thla  racist  government  has 
robbed  us  and  now  we  are  demanding  the 
overdue  debt  .  .  .] 

4.  We  want  decent  housing,  fit  for  shelter 
of  hiunan  beings  ^e  believe  that  If  the  white 
landlords  will  not  klve  decent  hoiislng  to  our 
black  community,  then  the  housing  and  the 
land  should  be  mide  into  cooperatives  .  .  . 

5.  We  want  education  for  our  people  that 
exposes  the  true  nature  of  this  decadent 
American  society.  We  want  education  that 
teaches  ua  our  tnie  history  and  our  role  in 
the  present-day  scclety. 

6.  We  want  all  black  men  to  be  exempt 
from  military  service.  We  believe  that  Black 
people  should  not  be  forced  to  fight  In  the 
mil  itavy- service  t<i  defend  a  racist  govern- 
ment tlMkt  does  n<  t  protect  us.  .  .  .  We  will 
protect  ourselves  f  'om  the  force  and  violence 
of  the  racist  police  and  the  racist  military  by 
whatever  means  n  ^cessary. 

7.  We  want  an  immediate  end  to  police 
brutality  and  mun  ler  of  black  people.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  end  p  slice  brutality  in  our  com- 
munity by  organizing  black  self-defense 
groups  that  are  d;dlcated  to  defending  our 
black  community  Ifrom  racist  police  oppres- 
sion and  brutality  .  .  .  We  therefore  believe 
that  all  black  people  should  arm  themselves 
for  self  defense. 

8.  We  want  frewlom  for  all  black  men  held 
In  federal,  state.  c(  lunty  and  city  prisons  and 
Jails.  We  believe  tl.at  all  black  people  should 
be  released  from  ttie  many  Jails  and  prisons 
because  they  havr  not  received  a  fair  and 
Impartial  trial. 

New  York  Polled  Department  reports  link 
the  Republic  of  Niiw  Africa's  "Black  Legion" 
to  the  Black  Pantiiers  now  operating  In  the 
Ocean  HlU-Browni  ville  area  where  a  school 
strike  has  been  se(  thing  since  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  last  September.  The  RNA 
has  reportedly  hel  3ed  organize  the  Panthers 
Into  tightly  controlled  gang-Uke  military 
units  and  has  be<  n  distributing  pamphlets 
showing  bow  to  mi  ike  bombs  from  chemicals. 
The  RNA  plans  tii  take  over  five  southern 
states  In  a  series  it  well-planned  steps,  the 
first  of  which  Is  tc  arm  the  black  communi- 
ties of  the  North  and  West.  They  plan  to 
start  their  take-o)  er  with  Mississippi,  ship- 
ping In  about  a  ml  lllon  well  armed  blacks  to 
seize  the  local  go  rernment  by  ballot:  then 
moving  on  to  Alatama  and  the  other  states 
(Louisiana,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina)  and 
repeating  the  process. 

The  new  nation  expects  to  be  set  up  In 
business  by  the  Un  ited  States  paying  It  $400,- 
000,000,000  in  dariages  (for  the  years  the 
black  people  have  aeen  kept  in  slavery)  and 
they  would  also  fie  at  loans  from  foreign  na- 
tions. The  planner!  feel  quite  sure  Red  China 
would  help  them.  ^  Tue  government  of  the  new 
nation  is  already  In  existence.  They  have 
"consulates"  in  mcst  of  the  larger  cities  and 
meet  once  a  week  in  every  consulate.  They 
expect  to  organize  a  Congress  soon.  All  this 
may  sound  fantast.c,  but  It  is  deadly  serious 
business,  and  we  do  mean  deadly. 

The  main  target  of  the  Black  Panthers, 
one  of  the  activist  arms  of  the  new  nation, 
is  the  police  ("Kill  A  Cop  A  Day!")  Two 
Panthers  In  San  Francisco  were  indicted 
early  this  month,  liavlng  been  involved  in  a 
shooting  with  the  j  ollce.  Police  stations  have 
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been  attacked,  one  in  Jersey  City  machine 
gunned  recently  with  three  Panthers  ar- 
rested fop  the  act.  Panther  literature  states 
that  the  Panthers  have  made  a  "special  proj- 
ect of  curbing  police  excesses  In  the  ghettoes" 
and  that  the  "Black  Panther  Party  has  de- 
veloped a  sophisticated  approach  to  organize 
the  ghettos.  Including  a  political  challenge  to 
the  two-party  system.  In  coalition  with  the 
Peace  &  Freedom  Movement." 

Panther  "Minister  of  Information."  Eld- 
ridge  Cleaver  ran  for  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Peace  &  Freedom  ticket  and 
received  195,134  votes.  He  reviles  the  police, 
calling  them  "pigs"  as  did  the  "kids"  in 
the  Chicago  riots  at  the  time  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  Cleaver,  now  a  fugi- 
tive from  Justice,  was  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  when  he  was  scheduled  to  give 
a  series  of  ten  lectures  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  this  fall.  Many  pro- 
tested the  selection  of  this  radical  revolu- 
tionary rapist  ex-convlct  to  teach  their 
children.  Students  and  the  ACLU  rallied  be- 
hind Cleaver  of  course. 

No  official  attempt  has  been  made  on  other 
than  local  levels  to  stop  the  rampaging 
Panther  movement.  Although  it  is  a  nation- 
wide subversive  conspiracy,  with  interna- 
tional connections.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  has  closed  his  eyes  to  it  and  Is  taking 
no  action.  Will  the  new  Attorney  General 
cage  the  beast  that  stalks  our  land? 
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TURNING  CRIMINALS  LOOSE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  published  a  most  valu- 
able survey  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  1966  Bail  Reform  Act  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Sunday's  Star,  written 
by  John  Pialka.  The  consequences  of  en- 
abling criminals  to  be  released  on  per- 
sonal bond  were  described  in  detail  and 
with  alarming  statistics. 

In  editorializing  upon  this  subject  in 
the  Tuesday,  January  14,  Evening  Star, 
this  valuable  information  medium  made 
reference  to  the  Republican  proposal  for 
amending  the  Bail  Reform  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  "preventive  detention"  of 
dangerous  criminals.  The  text  of  this  sig- 
nificant editorial  is  reproduced  as  fol- 
lows: 

Turning  Criminals  Loose 

The  sudden  show  of  awareness  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  protect  the  public 
against  criminal  repeaters  In  this  city  Is  late 
in  coming.  But  it  Is  welcome  nevertheless. 

In  recent  days  a  group  of  Republican 
leaders  in  the  House  submitted  legislation  to 
authorize  the  "preventive  detention"  of 
dangerous  criminals.  North  Carolina's  Sen- 
ator Ervln,  heretofore  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  1966  Ball  Reform  Act,  is  having  some 
second  thoughts,  and  has  scheduled  hearings 
next  week  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
weaknesses  in  that  law.  Finally,  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington  has  announced  that  the  Dis- 
trict government  is  drafting  legislation  to 
amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  dangerous  offenders  oS  the  streets 
while  they  are  awaiting  trial. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that 
there  Is  any  easy  answer  to  the  problem. 
Constitutional  difficulties  may  arise.  What 
criteria  can  be  used  to  decide  which  accused 
felon  can  safely  be  released  on  ball — money 
or  personal  bond — between  his  arrest  and  his 


trial,  and  which  ones  In  the  larger  Interests 
of  public  safety  should  be  committed  to  Jail 
during  that  Interval?  The  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem is  a  difficult  one,  however,  must  not  be 
permitted  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  find- 
ing or  trying  to  find  an  answer. 

As  matters  stand,  a  Judge  or  a  committing 
magistrate  is  supposed,  under  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act,  to  consider  two  and  only  two  fac- 
tors in  deciding  whether  to  release  an  accused 
criminal  on  ball.  These  are  the  nature  of  his 
community  ties  and  whether  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  show  up  for  his  trial.  As  far  as  the 
public  Interest  Is  concerned,  this  has  resulted 
in  fiagrant  abuses  and  unconscionable 
threats  to  the  public  safety. 

For  example,  a  survey  by  The  Star's  John 
Flalka  told  of  a  recent  police  study  which 
showed  that  of  persons  Indicted  for  armed 
robbery  some  34  percent  committed  other 
felonies  while  free  on  bail.  This  has  hit  es- 
pecially hard  at  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions.  But  the  comer  grocer  and  the 
woman  waiting  at  a  bus  stop  have  suffered 
too. 

According  to  Assistant  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson,  there  is  an  average  of  20  robberies 
a  day  in  this  city.  One  out  of  every  three 
bank  robbers  has  been  found  to  be  a  heroin 
addict.  The  addict  needs  from  $60  to  $80  for 
his  dally  "fix."  Where  is  he  going  to  get  that 
kind  of  money?  By  knocking  off  another  bank 
if  he  can  wangle  a  release  on  bond  after  a 
first  offense. 

This  suggests  one  starting  point  for  pre- 
ventive detention.  If  the  indicted  robber  is 
also  an  addict,  that  fact  alone  should  argue 
strongly  against  releasing  him  on  a  money 
bond  and  certainly  not  on  personal  bond.  An- 
other starting  point  cries  out  for  a  speeding 
up  of  criminal  trials  for  serious  offenses.  No 
suspect  should  be  held  in  Jail  Indefinitely, 
unless  the  delay  results  from  his  own  dilatory 
moves,  while  the  processes  of  justice  pursue 
their  cluttered  and  leisurely  way.  Prompt 
trials  are  a  must. 

Then  there  is  a  third  factor.  There  Is  a 
tendency  in  oxir  District  Court  to  give  con- 
current sentences  to  repeaters.  In  other  words 
a  robber  knows  (and  the  word  does  get 
around)  that  if  he  commits  one  or  mor:  ad- 
ditional robberies  while  out  on  bond,  he  still 
may  face  the  prospect  of  a  Jail  sentence  for 
only  one  offense.  This  slack  practice  should 
be  tightened  up.  if  necessary  by  new  legis- 
lation requiring  mandatory  additional  prison 
sentences  for  offenses  committed  by  a  crim- 
inal while  free  on  bond. 

Finally,  there  is  still  another  remedy  for 
which  we  have  argued  on  nvimerous  occasions 
In  this  space.  Any  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  in  which  a  dangerous  weapon  is  used 
should  face,  and  should  be  made  to  know 
that  he  faces,  a  stiff  mandatory  Jail  sentence, 
even  in  a  first  offense.  We  think  this  would 
do  more  than  anything  to  cool  off  the  punks 
and  hopheads  who  now  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  their  happy  hunting  ground. 


THE  CHANGING  STRATEGIC  NAVAL 
BALANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recently  printed  a  special  report  prepared 
for  it  by  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil entitled  "The  Changing  Strategic 
Naval  Balance:  U.S.S.R.  versus  U.S.A." 
It  deals  with  the  Soviet  thrust  for  dom- 
inance on  the  high  seas,  both  in  terms  of 
its  merchant  marine  and  military  capa- 
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bllltlea.  I  commend  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  report  and  its  findings 
for  they  deal  with  a  challenge  that 
clearly  preeents  the  9  let  Congress  with 
a  demand  for  urgent  action. 

Adm.  H.  D.  Pelt,  U.S.N.  (Retired)  who 
served  as  Cochairman  of  the  National 
Strategy  Committee  of  the  American 
Security  Council  which  made  this  study, 
has  presented.  In  summary  fashion,  its 
findings  in  two  editions  of  the  Council's 
"Washington  Report"  dated  December 
23,  1968.  and  December  30,  1968,  re- 
spectively, and  I  take  this  occasion  to  in- 
sert them  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
this  information  may  have  the  wider  at- 
tention that  it  deserves. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly meeting  at  Brussels  this  past 
November,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  Navy  is  recognized  by  our 
NATO  allies  as  a  matter  of  utmost  con- 
cern, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Mideast.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will  finally 
face  up  to  the  problems  that  have  been 
ignored  or  postponed  for  so  long  and  de- 
termine to  check  the  decay  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  and  start  to  build  a 
truly  modem  U.S.  Navy.  The  reports 
follow: 

The    Changing    Strategic    Naval    Balance: 
Challenge  on  the  Oceans 
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In  the  years  ahead,  the  United  States  un- 
doubtedly will  be  confronted  with  a  variety 
of  military  challenges.  None  of  them  is  likely 
to  be  more  serious  than  the  challenge  on  the 
oceans  posed  by  the  Soviet  Navy. 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  developing  an  offensive  maritime 
strategy  and  is  seeking  supremacy  at  sea.  In 
the  past,  Soviet  naval  forces  were  basically 
defensive  in  character.  Today,  however,  the 
Soviets  have  an  oceanic  vision.  They  know 
that  the  sea  Is  the  major  artery  giving  life  to 
the  free  world,  and  they  are  determined  to 
create  forces  capable  of  cutting  that  artery. 
To  thU  end,  they  have  built  a  powerful  fieet 
of  mlsslle-flrlng  submarines  and  classes  of 
rocket-armed  surface  ships  that  the  Soviet 
naval  command  believes  will  revolutionize 
naval  warfare  in  the  futiire. 

Government  leaders  and  the  general  public, 
in  acquainting  themselves  with  this  ominous 
development,  should  benefit  from  a  reading 
of  "The  Changing  Sfrotegric  Naval  Balance: 
USSR  vs.  USA,"  a  report  prepared  by  the 
American  Security  CouncU  at  the  request  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  This 
report  sets  forth  the  dimensions  of  the  naval 
challenge  facing  the  United  States  in  the 
1970's. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
special  sub-committee  of  the  National  Strat- 
egy Committee  of  the  American  Security 
CouncU  that  submitted  the  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  of  the 
committee  included  distinguished  academic 
leaders  and  retired  senior  military  leaders 
with  the  widest  experience  In  major  com- 
mands and  technological  development. 

The  ASC  committee  found  that  even  as  the 
Soviets  have  armed  themselves  for  warfare 
in  space,  they  are  striving  to  dominate  the 
oceans. 

The  study  points  out  that  "the  existing 
and  programmed  strength  and  composition 
of  VJB.  and  Soviet  naval  forces  was  rooted  in 
the  respective  national  objectives  of  the  two 
countries.  The  United  States  is  the  leader  of 
an  alliance  of  an  Inter-oceanlc  community  of 
free  nations  that  have  major  maritime  inter- 
ests and  that  depend  on  freedom  of  the  seas. 
To  uphold  the  cause  of  freedom  whether  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Europe  or  Latin  America,  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  United  States  have  un- 
restricted use  of  the  world's  oceans  and  that 


It  be  able  to  exercise  naval  supremacy  In  a 
variety  of  possible  war  situations. 

"Thus  If  the  United  States  falls  to  main- 
tain a  clear  lead  In  all  significant  forms  of 
naval  power.  If  the  strategic  naval  balance  is 
not  in  Its  favor,  the  United  State*  will  be 
unable  to  fulfill  Its  role  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  and  Independent  nations  of  the  world. 
Furthermore,  as  the  Soviets  are  strongly 
emphasizing  strategic  naval  forces — shifting 
much  of  their  increasing  missile  power  to 
sea— It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
have  superior  naval  forces  with  which  to 
deal  with  the  new  Soviet  threat. 

"If  the  United  States  Intends  to  maintain 
the  sea  power  supremacy  It  gained  during 
World  War  II  and  has  held  to  the  present.  It 
will  have  to  significantly  augment  Its  naval 
forces  for  the  contests  ahead." 

The  Strategic  Naval  Balance  report  states 
that  "the  Soviet  fleet  now  Includes  250  at- 
tack submarines,  100  mlssUe-firlng  subma- 
rines (50  of  their  submarines  are  nuclear- 
powered),  25  surface-to-surface  mlsslle- 
equlpped  major  warships,  86  conventional 
destroyers,  approximately  300  mlnecraft,  150 
mlssUe-armed  fast  patrol  boats,  three  hell- 
copter  carriers  and  many  other  types  of 
warships." 

In  the  absence  of  a  general  war  situation, 
Soviet  naval  forces  have  politico-military 
missions  to  perform,  plus  support  of  "wars 
of  liberation"  and  various  Interventionist 
operations.  The  meaning  of  the  Soviet  moves 
at  sea  is  that  the  USSR  plans  a  global  em- 
ployment of  Its  naval  forces.  It  seeks  con- 
trol of  what  geopolitical  thinkers  refer  to  as 
the  "world  ocean."  To  many  Americans,  this 
strategic  picture  may  come  as  a  shock:  here- 
tofore it  has  been  assumed  by  many  that  the 
USSR's  naval  forces  were  simply  for  coastal 
support  of  the  Red  Army. 

The  Naval  Balance  report  warns  that  "II 
the  United  States  Is  to  accomplish  the  alms 
for  which  it  creates  and  maintains  the  naval 
forces,  nuclear  power  for  surface  ships  and 
other  progressive  developments  must  be  ac- 
cented in  the  years  ahead."  The  potential  of 
Innovation  In  naval  ordnance  must  be  ex- 
ploited to  full  advantage.  Deep  submergence 
vessels  must  be  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  undersea  warfare  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  American  restraint  In  naval  construc- 
tion in  the  1960's  has  failed  to  bring  any 
slowdown  In  the  USSR's  naval  construction 
program.  The  Soviet  sea  power  drive  shows 
that  disarmament  by  restraint  won't  work. 
The  study  states  that  "The  principal 
American  alms  In  maintaining  strong  naval 
forces  are :  1 )  protection  of  the  territory  and 
independence  of  the  United  States:  2)  deter- 
rence of  World  War  IH;  3)  protection  of  the 
territory  and  Independence  of  aUled  and 
friendly  nations;  4)  preservation  of  the  vital 
overseas  Interests  of  the  United  States:  and 
5)  maintenance  of  normal  oceanic  trade  so 
that  the  United  States  and  other  peaceful 
states  may  receive  and  ship  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods. 

"To  accomplish  these  aims,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  the  largest  navy  In 
the  world  with  powerful  offensive  and  defen- 
sive capabilities  in  its  surface,  sub-surface 
and  aerial  forces. 

"Because  of  the  global  commitments  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Navy 
has  to  be  prepared  for  a  great  variety  of 
naval  contingencies  Including  amphibious 
operations,  riverine  warfare,  anti-submarine 
warfare,  protection  of  vital  sea  lanes,  heavy 
air  strikes  against  Inland  targets  and  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  attacks  against  pre- 
asslgned  targets." 

Of  all  elements  of  Soviet  naval  strength, 
the  most  alarming  Is  the  growth  of  Its  sub- 
marine force.  The  Naval  Balance  report  states 
"the  chief  naval  threat  comes  from  the 
USSR's  huge  undersea  fieet  of  250  attack 
submarines  and  100  mlsslle-flrlng  subma- 
rines, the  largest  forces  of  submarines  ever 
created." 

Of  special  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  jjosseeses  submarines  with 
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an  underwater  launch  capability.  Indicating 
that   the   USSR's   submarine   builders   have 
mastered  the  kind  of  technology  pioneered 
by  the  United  States  In  the  development  of 
the  Polaris  fieet  ballistic  missile  submarines 
While  the  Soviets   are  rapidly   expanding 
their  submarine  missile  force,  they  also  are 
consolidating   their   lead   in   attack   subma- 
rines. With  at  least  250  attack  submarines, 
the   Soviet    navy   has   more   than   a   2   to    1 
numerical  advantage  over  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
this  area  of  sea  warfare.  Almost  all  of  the 
Soviet   attack   submarines   have   been    built 
within   the   last   13   years,   whereas   only    45 
of   the   105   U.S.   attack   submarines   are   of 
post-World    War    U    construction.    Though 
31    of    the    41    Polaris    submarines    will    be 
equipped  with  the  more  sophisticated  Posei- 
don mlssUe,  no  new  U.S.  missile-firing  sub- 
marines are  under  construction  or  author- 
ized. The  Naval  Balance  report  pointed  out 
that  "the  cut-off  of  U.S.  fleet  ballistic  mls- 
sUe submarine  construction,  while  the  Soviet 
continues  to  build  missile  submarines,  should 
be  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  The  halt  in 
American    missile    submarine    construction 
gives  the  Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  lead  In  this  type  of  warfare." 

Underscoring  the  Soviet  shift  to  an  offen- 
sive maritime  strategy  is  its  concentration  on 
advanced  types  of  surface  warships.  Among 
the  new  types  of  surface  warships  Is  the 
"Kresta"  class  cruiser,  or  rocket  cruiser  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  Soviets.  The  Naval 
Balance  study  reports  that  these  "are 
equipped  with  mlssUes  having  a  450-mile 
range."  In  all,  the  USSR  has  25  major  war- 
ships equipped  with  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles. This  is  a  type  of  missile  that  the  US. 
is  only  now  getting  aboard  Its  warships,  hav- 
ing concentrated  on  surface-to-air  missiles. 
The  Naval  Balance  study  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  USSR's  fleet  of  150  mlsslle-armed 
patrol  boats  of  the  "Osa"  and  "Komar" 
classes.  In  the  words  of  the  report,  these 
"interesting  new  naval  craft  represent  a  re- 
markably economical  maritime  striking 
weapon.  Never  before  has  so  much  power 
been  packed  into  so  small  a  craft.  They  are 
the  true  pocket  battleships  of  the  missile 
era.  These  boats  Introduce  Into  Soviet  naval 
forces  short-range  rocket  capabilities  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  introduction  by 
the  Soviets  of  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles  Into  their  system  poised  against 
NATO." 

The  USSR's  construction  of  large,  modern 
landing  craft  and  the  reestabllshment  of 
naval  Infantry  further  confirms  the  offensive 
character  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  a  tool  that  suits  the  ex- 
pansionist goals  of  the  Soviet  state. 

The  "Naval  Balance  Study"  points  up  one 
area  In  which  the  United  States  holds  an  im- 
portant advantage: 

"Although  the  Soviets  are  pushing  with 
great  vigor  to  obtain  superiority  in  many 
areas  of  sea  warfare,  they  have  not  thus  far 
seen  flt  to  develop  the  mobile  air  power  for 
strike  operations  afforded  by  attack  carriers. 
Their  reasons  for  this  are  not  clear  in  the 
light  of  the  tremendous  role  that  carrier- 
based  aircraft  are  playing  In  the  Vietnam 
War.  Carriers  will  continue  to  play  this  role 
in  future  military  confrontations  over  the 
sea,  beach  and  Inland  areas  anywhere  In  the 
world  where  adequate  air  bases  do  not  exist. 
The  United  States  must  not  falter  In  main- 
taining the  presently  unique  advantage  she 
holds  In  aircraft  carriers. 

Not  only  are  the  Soviets  buUdlng  a  strong 
fleet,  but  they  are  showing  the  flag  in  re- 
mote regions.  Today,  they  have  a  powerful 
squadron  operating  In  the  Mediterranean, 
which  gives  the  USSR  a  credible  presence  in 
that  area  that  it  never  enjoyed  before.  The 
Soviets  have  indicated  that  their  presence 
In  the  Med  wUl  be  "permanent."  Their  ulti- 
mate aim  Is  to  push  the  United  States  out 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  turn  that  tea 
Into  a  closed  sea. 

The  Naval  Balance  report  also  made  clear 
that  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Pacific 
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Fleet  sbould  b«' spotlighted.  The  Soviet  Pa- 
cific ne««.  wlUi  deep  water  capabilities.  Is 
•quipped  and  trained  to  exercise  Influence 
not  only  In  tha  Western  and  Northern  Pa- 
cific but  also  11}  the  Indian  Ocean  as  well. 
The  United  States  must  be  alert  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Spvlets  obtaining  naval  bases 
in  the  Pacific. 

The  USSR  Is  using  Its  new  naval  power 
In  characteristic  fashion,  resorting  to  harass- 
ment at  sea.  Tbe  Sovleu  are  trying  rough 
stuff  In  ship  handling  In  an  effort  to  Intimi- 
date UJ3.  navali  commanders  to  pull  back 
their  vessels.  Prom  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  tae  Russians  have  engaged  In 
obstructive  maneuvers.  They  have  cut  Into 
formations  and  tteamed  on  collision  courses. 
The  Naval  Balat%ce  study  noted,  for  example, 
that  "the  most  successful  example  to  date 
of  'psy'  war  at  s#a  U  North  Korea's  hijacking 
of  the  electronic  IntelUgence-gatherlng  ship 
Pu«t>k>  In  January,  1968.  The  units  of  North 
Korea's  'plnprlcK'  navy.  In  effect  acUng  as 
proxies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  seized  the 
lightly-armed  Apierlcan  vessel  and  thereby 
Inflicted  humiliation  on  the  United  States." 

What  also  Is  at  concern  Is  the  broad  gauge 
character  of  8a(vlet  Interest  In  the  oceans. 
Nowhere  Is  thl4  more  evident  than  In  the 
field  of  ocean  studies.  The  IVawiZ  Balance  re- 
p<M^  dlBcloees  that  "the  United  States  has 
3,700  people  engaged  In  ocean  studies  or  only 
a  litafe  more  th»n  a  third  of  the  manpower 
the  USSR  has  assigned  to  this  field  of  studies. 
The  U.S.  has  f^wer  than  50  ships  engaged 
In  oceanographli  work  and  only  1.000  ocean- 
ograpbers  as  cotnpared  to  the  1,500  In  this 
profession  in  thi  Soviet  Union." 

What  the  Soviet  Union's  development  as 
a  naval  power  ineans  is  that  the  strategic 
naval  balance  4  changing  in  the  world — to 
the  advantage  Of  the  USSR. 

It  is  evident  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  ma4e  a  far-reaching  decision  to 
enormously  increase  the  USSR's  strategic 
mobility.  The  |BUStalned  growth  of  their 
naval  forces  indicates  that  within  another 
five  years  the  i  Soviets  will  have  the  capa- 
bility for  naval  intervention  in  the  most  dis- 
tant regions,  including  the  landing  of  the 
newly  activated  force  of  black-bereted  ma- 
rines or  naval  infantry. 

A  decade  ago.  few  Americans  even  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  become  a  major  sea  power.  U.S.  con- 
trol of  the  seas  seemed  beyond  dispute.  Five 
years  ago.  no  ( ne  expected  the  Soviets  to 
progress  in  subioarine  design  and  construc- 
tion at  a  very  rapid  rate.  But  now  Soviet 
missile  submarliies  patrol  off  our  coast.  The 
Soviet  submarine  construction  rate  far  ex- 
ceeds what  was: anticipated  a  few  years  ago. 

The  USSR's  Iransformation  from  a  land 
power  to  also  ^Ing  an  aggressive  oceanic 
power  Is  bound  to  produce  new  aggressive- 
ness. If  the  Soviets  conclude  that  they  are  in 
the  driver's  seat  in  world  affairs,  the  Soviets 
also  may  deduce  that  naval  pwwer  offers  the 
ultimate  advance — the  final  means  of  tip- 
ping the  world  bower  balance  heavily  in  their 
favor.  Purtherm  Dre.  after  a  nuclear  exchange 
naval  power  woild  be  the  principal  residual 
power  available. 

In  conslderlni;  the  Soviet  sea  power  surge, 
Americana  need  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
any  decisive  change  In  the  strategic  naval 
balance  of  the  USSR  vs.  USA  is  as  threaten- 
ing to  the  secmlty  of  the  United  States  as  a 
relative  U.S.  de<  line  in  deliverable  megaton- 
nage  versus  tho  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the 
central  finding  of  the  Naval  Balance  study 
made  available  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  tl  ie  Americain  Security  Council 
subconunittee. 

The  critical  fiictor  In  the  future  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  resjKjnse  the  U.S.  makes  to  the 
growth  of  Sovift  naval  forces.  The  United 
States  has  the  Mval  experience  and  techno- 
logical ability  tb  leave  the  Soviet  Union  far 
behind  in  terms  of  sea  warfare  forces.  The 
real  issue  Is  wt  ether  the  U.S.  is  determined 
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to  maintain  Its  supremacy  on  the  oceans  by 
building  a  larger  and  more  completely  mod- 
ern fleet. 

Tb«  American  Security  Council  report 
"The  Changing  Strategic  tiaval  Balance: 
USSR  vs.  USA"  concludes  with  this  key 
statement : 

"The  Soviets  have  respect  for  strength, 
and  contempt  for  lack  of  It.  Thus,  If  the 
United  States  proceeds  at  full  speed  to  aug- 
ment Its  naval  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  be  able  to  wrest  the  trident  frc»n 
America's  grasp." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  people 
understand  this  truth.  Their  security  de- 
pends on  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
on,  under  and  above  the  seas. 

Adm.  H.  D.  Pelt.  USN  (Retired) , 
Co-ChaiTjnan,        National        Strategy 
Committee. 

Trk  STaATXoic  Navai.  Balance:  The 
MxacHANT   BlAKDrx   Component 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  describe  the  free 
world  Is  in  terms  of  a  maritime  confedera- 
tion. By  happenstance,  the  majority  of  the 
nations  which  are  committed  to  the  Ideals 
of  liberty  and  independence  are  nations  with 
sea  frontiers  and  sea-trading  interests.  Per- 
haps It  has  been  the  Influence  of  the  sea,  a 
realm  of  openness,  that  has  conditioned  these 
nations  to  the  concepts  of  freedom. 

It  Is  vital,  therefore,  that  the  free,  mari- 
time nations  of  this  planet  continue  to  com- 
municate easily  across  the  oceans  and  en- 
gage in  ocean-trading  in  healthy  fashion.  In 
short.  It  Is  tremendously  Important  that  the 
free  nations  have  vigorous  merchant  fleets. 

A  strong  merchant  marine  Is  especially 
Important  for  the  United  States  because  It 
Is  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  The  US.  dis- 
covered this  In  World  War  II  when  It  was 
necessary  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships  to  carry 
war  materiel  and  food  to  beleaguered  coun- 
tries and  embattled  armies  over  vast  dis- 
tances. America's  merchant  fleet  played  a 
major  role  In  the  triumphs  of  the  forces  of 
freedom  over  the  forces  of  tyrarmy. 

Today,  however,  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
Is  in  a  condition  that  sbould  alarm  all 
thoughtful  citizens.  When  the  new  Congress 
convenes  next  month.  It  will  be  faced  with 
doing  something  positive  to  strengthen  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet.  Fortunately,  It  will  have 
perspective  on  the  state  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet. 
In  recent  weeks,  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  American  Security  Council  prepared  a 
report  for  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee entitled  "The  Changing  Strategic 
Naval  Balance:  USSR  Vs.  USA.'  One  part  of 
this  report  deals  with  the  merchant  marine 
situation. 

As  chairman  of  the  ASC  subcommittee,  I 
can  state  that  there  is  much  for  Americans 
to  be  concerned  about.  The  Soviet  maritime 
establishment  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  the 
USSR's  drive  for  world  domination.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  is 
posing  a  security  threat  to  the  U.S.  and  other 
free  nations.  As  the  USSR's  merchant  fleet 
Is  developed.  It  serves  to  enhance  the  coun- 
try's attainment  of  strategic  objectives.  This 
expansion  Is  a  major  development  in  the 
history  of  our  era. 

Americans  should  look  back  over  the  last 
two  decades,  and  review  what  has  happened. 
The  Naval  Balance  report  reveals  that  In  1950 
the  Soviet  Union's  merchant  marine  ranked 
21st  among  such  fleets.  By  1966,  It  ranked 
fifth.  And  by  next  year.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Soviets  will  have  12  million  tons  of  Ship- 
ping, as  against  1.9  million  In  1950.  This 
growth  has  political  and  military  significance 
that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Consider  these  facts;  Today,  the  USSR  has 
approximately  1,400  ships  of  10.4  million 
tons.  The  U.S.  has  fewer  than  1,100  ships 
aggregating  14.8  million  tons.  Between  1950 
and  1966,  the  U.S.  active  merchant  fleet 
contracted  from  1,900  ships  totaling  22  mll- 
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Hon  tons.  This  Is  a  sad  comedown  for  the 
nation  that  was  the  maritime  leader  of  the 
world  In  the  years  Immediately  after  World 
War  n.  But  these  flgures  don't  show  the 
full  extent  of  Soviet  ambitions.  Of  all  the 
ships  on  order  throughout  the  world,  34  per- 
cent (466  vessels)  are  for  the  Sovleta,  where- 
as the  U.S.  has  only  61  merchant  ships  on 
order. 

The  Soviet  effort  Is  significant  In  other 
ways  aa  well.  The  USSR's  merchant  fleet  lb 
as  distinctive  qualitatively  as  It  Is  quanti- 
tatively. Pour  out  of  flve  Russian  merchant 
ships,  the  Naval  Balance  study  stated  are  less 
than  10  years  old,  whereas  four  out  of  flve 
of  the  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  of  World  War  II 
vintage  or  older ! 

Obviously,  this  huge  expansion  of  their 
merchant  marine  gives  the  Soviets  a  p>ower- 
ful  new  weapon  In  the  cold  war.  It  Is  a 
weapon  that  Moscow  has  only  begun  to  use 
The  Soviets  fully  understand  what  they 
have  accomplished,  however.  Victor  O.  Baka- 
yev,  the  Soviet  minister  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, has  written  In  Red  Star: 

"The  fleet  has  been  Joined  by  hundreds  of 
new  and  improved  vessels  of  various  types. 
.  .  .  Today  the  Soviet  Union  can  deliver  any 
cargo  to  any  point  on  earth,  using  high- 
speed Soviet  ships." 

Evidence  supporting  Minister  Bakayev's 
assertion  may  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
number  of  Soviet  ships  transporting  war  ma- 
teriel to  North  Vietnam  between  1964  and 
1967.  In  1964,  47  Soviet  merchant  Ships 
reached  North  Vietnam.  In  1967,  the  number 
of  Soviet  ships  in  the  military  seallf  t  reached 
the  record  of  433. 

It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that  one  of  the 
USSR's  ultimate  goals  Is  the  domination  of 
ocean  trading.  To  this  end,  It  Is  pushing 
ahead  with  all  types  of  ship  construction  and 
improvements  In  maritime  facilities,  includ- 
ing new  ports  and  cargo  loading  gear. 

The  Soviet  fishing  fleet  also  enjoys  a  high 
priority  in  state  planning.  Since  1954,  for 
example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  Invested  >4 
billion  in  ito  fishing  fieet  and  fishery  facili- 
ties ashore.  Whereas  owners  of  American 
fishing  vessels  are  hard-pressed  to  find  funds, 
and  the  Industry  as  a  whole  is  undercapi- 
talized, the  Soviets  have  constructed  many 
trawlers  costing  more  than  (2  million  each. 
The  investment  Is  proving  worthwhile  to  the 
Soviets,  for  in  1964 — the  last  year  for  which 
flgures  are  available — the  USSR  landed  5.4 
million  metric  tons  of  fish.  This  was  almost 
twice  the  U.S.  catch.  And  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Soviets  have  set  a  goal  of  8.5  metric 
tons  for  1970. 

In  the  late  1950's,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
began  its  big  build-up  at  sea.  It  relied  heavily 
on  shipyards  In  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
This  capacity  Is  stUl  being  used.  But  the 
Naval  Balance  study  points  out  that  "today 
the  Russians  themselves  are  constructing 
large  numbers  of  ships  of  different  types,  in- 
cluding tankers  and  ice-breakers.  The  Soviets 
have  pioneered  In  the  development  of  the 
nuclear-powered  ice-breakers  Lenin  and 
Arktika. 

The  merchant  fleet  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  enables  Moscow  to  expand  Russian 
foreign  trade  enormously.  In  1962,  Soviet 
foreign  trade  amounted  to  only  4.7  million 
rubles.  'By  1963,"  according  to  the  Naval  Bal- 
ance report,  "this  trade  totaled  13  miUlon 
rubles,  and  the  regime  has  set  a  1980  goal  of 
52  billion  rubles." 

While  constructing  new  ships  at  home  and 
buying  others  abroad,  the  Soviets  also  have 
been  vigorous  in  developing  and  expanding 
port  facilities.  They  have  built  a  new  oil  port 
In  the  Black  Sea  at  U'lcjevsk.  The  piers  at 
that  port  can  accommodate  tankers  of  100,000 
tons.  In  1966,  by  the  way,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment announced  that  it  intended  to  expand 
the  capacity  of  its  ports  40  jjercent  by  1970. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  In  the 
press  to  the  arms  the  USSR  has  delivered  to 
North    Vietnam,    but    little    has    been    said 
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about  the  way  in  which  It  was  delivered.  The 
AppUed  Physics  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Washington  has  reported,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has  been  supply- 
ing all  types  of  cargo  with  Its  merchant  fieet, 
including  oil,  machine  tools,  coal,  ferOlizer 
and  trucks.  The  stream  of  Soviet  ships  has 
been  one  of  the  truly  decisive  factors  In  the 
reinforcement  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  also  has  been  a  key  factor 
m  the  malnUlnlng  of  the  USSR's  position  in 

Cuba.  ^  ^. 

While  the  Soviets  are  fully  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  a  strong  merchant  marine,  the 
U.S.  apparently  has  lost  sight  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  merchant  marine.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  and  tragic  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  more  than  98  percent  of  all 
war  materiel  moved  to  aid  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam  has  been  transported 
by  ship.  Any  further  erosion  of  the  strength 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  could  gravely  af- 
fect America's  capability  for  projecting 
power  into  remote  regions  of  the  world.  A 
"flag  of  convenience"  merchant  marine  is 
not  a  saUsfactory  substitute  for  a  U.S.-fiag 
merchant  marine,  for  the  former  may  not 
be  available  when  America  needs  ships  to 
move  goods  into  a  war  zone. 

The  American  Security  Council's  report  on 
The  Changing  Srategic  Naval  Balance  rightly 
focuses  on  the  implications  of  the  USSR's 
merchant  marine,  pointing  out  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  Its  maritime  establish- 
ment a  powerful  Instrument  of  International 
pressure  and  economic  warfare.  The  Soviet 
ships  can  be  used  by  Moscow  to  drive  the 
Western  countries  out  of  traditional  markets 
and  to  disrupt  free  world  economies. " 

The  growth  of  the  Soviet  merchant  fieet, 
and  the  relative  decline  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  amounts  to  a  tremendous  reversal 
of  role.  HUtorlcally,  Russia  has  been  a  coun- 
try with  no  understanding  of  the  seas,  where- 
as the  United  States  clearly  grasped  the 
Importance  of  oceanic  supremacy.  From  the 
days  of  the  clipper  ships  down  through 
World  War  II,  America  sought  to  be  a  leader 
In  ocean  commerce.  But  in  more  recent  years. 
the  feeling  has  grown  that  the  merchant 
marine  Is  expendable  or  that  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  U.S.  to  maintain.  Yet  this  is 
dangerous  thinking.  As  the  Natal  Balance 
report  warns,  "the  free  world  countries  grew 
strong  and  stayed  free  through  control  of 
the  seas.  Including  leadership  in  global  com- 
merce. The  Soviet  Union  now  is  being  allowed 
to  move  Into  the  position  of  maritime  su- 
premacy that  hitherto  has  belonged  to  the 
sea-voyaging  free  nations  of  the  West  " 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  rebuUd  its  merchant  marine,  to  pioneer 
again  In  ship  types  and  in  propuUion  sys- 
tems and  automation  at  sea.  It  must  vigor- 
ously seek  world  markets  and  reassert  Its 
traditional  and  historic  role  as  a  maritime 
leader.  The  alliance  of  free,  maritime  nations 
cannot  long  endure  If  the  Soviets  are  allowed 
to  gain  supremacy  on  the  shipping  lanes  of 
the  world.  The  U.S.  must  manifest  Its  will 
to  win  by  a  bold  program  of  merchant  marine 
renewal  in  the  years  ahead. 

Adm.  H.  D.  Pelt,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired) , 
Co-Chairman.  National  Strategy  Committee. 
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of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tkague)  has  been  named  to  receive  the 
sixth  annual  Congressional  Award,  pre- 
sented by  the  VPW  "for  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation."  The  presentation 
will  be  made  at  the  annual  VFW  Con- 
gressional Dinner,  climaxing  the  annual 
4-day  conference  here  of  national  officers 
and  department  commanders. 

A  much  decorated  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  came  to  Congress  in  1946 
and  became  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  1954.  He  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  veterans 
and  to  their  families  and  it  is  a  great 
honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with 
him  on  this  Important  committee. 

In  announcing  the  award,  VFW  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Richard  Homan  said: 

The  Congressional  Award  Is  the  highest 
honor  given  by  the  V.P.W.  It  was  established 
In  1964. 

By  awarding  this  honor  to  one  of  our  na- 
tional legislators,  the  V.F.W.  seeks  to  dram- 
atize the  Importance  of  the  role  of  a  freely 
elected  legislature  to  serve  the  great  ends  of 
this  Republic,  maintaining  true  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  fidelity 
to  Its  Constitution  and  laws,  the  fostering  of 
true  patriotism,  maintaining  and  extending 
the  institutions  of  American  freedom,  and 
preserving  and  defending  our  country  from 
all  her  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad. 


VPW  HONORS  CHAIRMAN  TEAGUE 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr,  DUIjSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
Uruted  States  will  pay  well-deserved 
honor  to  our  esteemed  colleague  and  my 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Oldt  E.  Teagui 


1968— YEAR   OF   INFAMY 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Philip  Goldberg,  the  author  of 
this  letter  is  an  American  Jew — with  the 
emphasis  on  American.  His  views  on  this 
coimtry's  posture  are  especially  im- 
pressive. 

The  letter  follows: 

1968 — Year  op  Infamy 

jANtJART  10,  1969. 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Patrick, 
Radio  Station  KUPD. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Mr.  Patrick:  I  would  like  to  express 
the  opinions  of  a  private  citizen  regarding 
the  current  affairs  in  Israel. 

Yesterday  is  dead.  Tomorrow,  may  never 
be  bom.  For  American  Diplomacy — American 
Ideals — for  the  htiman  struggle  to  be  free. 
1968  was  a  year  of  Infamy — unrivalled  since 
the  hlghwater  mark  of  Hitlerlsm  and  the 
tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  Paris,  American  maltre  d's,  masquerad- 
ing as  statesmen,  bow  and  scrape  as  they 
debate  peace  table  seating  arrangements  with 
the  Viet  Cong,  whUe  American  youth  shed 
their  blood  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet  Nam. 

In  North  Korea,  American  sailors  sustained 
cruel  abuse.  Their  Government  finally  res- 
cued them  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  1968,  only 
by  admitting  guilt  and  apologizing  to  a  vi- 
cious and  ruthless  foe — the  refuting  words  it 
had  accepted.  North  Korea  was  unconcerned 
with  Geneva  Conventions  and  International 

Law. 

Czechoslovakia?  For  the  second  time  In  a 
generation,  America  turned  Its  back  on  a 
people  longing  to  be  free— raped  of  their 
freedom— and  gave  a  green  light  to  con- 
tinued Communist  suppression  of  captive 
peoples  in  Iron.  Curtain  laAds. 
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At  the  United  Nations,  Israel,  an  Amer- 
ican ally.  Is  betrayed  as  the  United  States 
joins  the  Soviet  Union  In  bitter  denuncia- 
tion of  a  nation  flghUng  only  for  Its  very 
survival. 

America,  obviously  unequal  to  controlling 
violence  and  gangsterism  on  the  streets  of  its 
own  cities,  condones  the  murder  of  innocent 
people,  citizens  of  Israel,  women  and  chil- 
dren, by  gangsters  who  extol  these  fedayeen — 
Arab  Commandoes — as  "heroes".  Each  Arab 
nation  vies  with  the  other  to  honor  these 
monsterous  acts.  And  the  United  States 
rushes  to  the  de^pnse  of  the  very  Arab  and 
Communist  governments  who  support  and 
Incite  these  wanton  killings. 

And,  so  it  Is  that  the  nations  which  spit 
on  our  Flag,  stone  our  Embassies,  burn  our 
Libraries  and  hang  our  Presidents  In  efflgy, 
are  the  nations  we  defend  and  give  money 
and  assistance  to  while  a  trusted  ally,  whose 
very  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal 
requires  Russian  ammunition  ships,  bound 
for  North  Viet  Nam,  to  take  two  and  a  half 
weeks  longer  to  get  there,  is  pilloried  for  the 
crime  of  fighting  for  Its  life. 

Is  this  not  a  double  standard?  But  then, 
there  is  no  Justice  for  the  Jewl  Pity— always 
pity— for  the  Jew.  But  never  Justice.  Why  is 
It  that  the  world  prefers  to  pity  the  Jew — 
rather  than  respect  him? 

A  generation  ago,  an  American  President, 
and  his  State  Department,  adored  for  devo- 
tion to  humanltarlanlsm  and  the  cause  of 
freedom,  cynically  permitted  millions  of 
Jews  to  be  massacred  because  politically  he 
was  unprepared  to  make  a  deal,  even  a  ges- 
ture, to  save  their  lives. 

No  nation  would  give  these  homeless  and 
wandering  Jews  even  a  patch  of  land  where 
they  could  settle.  But  pity!!— Pity.  There  was 
much,  much  pity!  Available— copious 
amounts  of  tears,  grim  faces  and  shock 

Today,  the  story  remains  the  same.  In  the 
words  of  an  Israeli  Ambassador,  Jewish  lives 
are  worth  more  than  a  pile  of  scrap  metal. 

Later,  another  American  President  finds  it 
politically  useful  to  flay  the  Israeli  people  in 
order  to  rurry  favor  with  Arab  Communist 
governments  who.  like  their  communUt  allies, 
maintain  their  people  in  feudal  bondage. 

If  Israel  were  destroyed  tomorrow,  the 
world  would  wrap  its  guilt  In  endless  breast 
beatings  of  pity.  But  the  Jew  who  fights  to 
survive  is  hated,  feared  and  condemned. 

There  are  militant  blacks  in  this  country 
who  are  asking  for  their  own  nation  and  half 
the  wealth  of  America,  as  compensation  for 
400  years  of  slavery,  persecution  and  discrim- 
ination. ... 

If  we  used  this  as  a  device  of  measurement, 
the  Jew  must  claim  half  the  world  as  com- 
pensation for  more  than  two  thousand  years 
of  pogroms,  Cosak  raids,  persecution,  inquisi- 
tions and  mass  murder. 

Yet,  the  Jew  asks  only  to  live  and  let  live 
in  peace — for  those  who  have  made  Israel 
their  home,  to  maintain  and  build  that 
homeland.  For  those  who  are  citizens  of  their 
native  lands,  to  enjoy  freedom  and  quality  In 
the  nations  which  they  are  a  part,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  worship  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
the  one  God  who  Incidentally  is  the  God  of 
all  men  everywhere. 

And  the  United  States — the  standard 
bearer  of  man's  fight  for  freedom— proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  that  It  fights  a  lonely  and 
fearsome  war  In  Vietnam,  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  those  people,  cynically  betrays  it's 
lofty  Ideals  when  It  condones  the  suppression 
of  persecuted  captive  peoples  struggling  for 
freedom.  Condones  acts  of  violence  and  dis- 
respect to  Its  own  Integrity.  Condones  the 
murder  of  Israeli  Jews  by  Arab  terrorists.  But 
condemns  the  reprisals  against  the  ver>-  gov- 
ernments which  succor  these  terrorists  and 
proclaim    their    mission    of    murder    to    be 

America  talks  about  freedom  with  tongue, 
but  not  with  heart.  It  espouses  a  selective 
freedom,  where  some  have  the  right  to  be 
more    free   than   others,   depending   on   the 
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polities  of  th«  sHiuatlon.  Hungary,  Vietnam, 
Koreft,  Cxecb06lo«alUa,  Israel.  As  we  retreat 
from  our  Ideals  In  one  Instance  after  an- 
other, where  are  the  glorious  slogans  that 
made  us  great.  Slogans  that  fired  the  Imag- 
ination of  OUT  ^eary  people  to  fight  for 
what  they  belle^jed  in — that  great  ideal — 
Democracy. 

Liberty  or  Dea(th!  The  Alamo!  54-40  or 
Plghtl  Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship!  We  Have  Just 
Begun  to  Tight!  Ifake  the  World  Safe  for 
Democracy!  Over  "There!  Don't  Tread  on  Me! 

Comball?  Perh4ps!  Perhaps  It  Is,  In  this  so- 
called  modem  da|y — corny  to  feel  a  chill  of 
pride  when  the  j  Star-Spangled  Banner  is 
played;  or  the  Flag  passes  by! 

But,  of  these  things  was  built  the  America 
that  is  the  greatest  and  freest  of  all  nations! 
And  now  stands  threatened  to  be  engulfed 
by  cynicism,  indifference,  and  the  game  of  In- 
ternational politics.  Historically,  we  have 
never  been  good  at  The  Game — We  have  only 
been  successful  wftien  we  stood  up  for  right, 
held  our  ground,  ,and  fought  for  our  ideals. 

Awaken  Amer^a!  Rise  from  your  fitful! 
slumber!  It  is  noq  too  late  to  return  to  those 
ideals.  But,  If  wejcontlnue  indifferent,  cyni- 
cal, hostile,  reluctjant  to  be  steadfast  in  sup- 
port of  these  Ideals  and  those  peoples  and 
nations  who  shafe  them  with  us,  we  shall 
assuredly  see  ouri  friends  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed. And.  cursives,  alone  and  friendless 
4a  a  .w«rld  dominated  by  the  communist 
tyransy. 

Awaken  America!  If  we  do  not  go  to  the 
Mountain,  the  Mojuntain  will  come  to  \is. 

Instead  of  All^  and  the  Prophet,  Mo- 
hammed, who  hasi  brought  glory  through  the 
centuries  to  the  3word  of  Islam,  the  Arabs 
today  worship  th|e  fedayeen  terrorists,  and 
their  religion  Is  thr  murder  of  Jews. 

We  Amerlcanj  who  yearly  in  December  re- 
call in  mourning  the  infamy  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  low  of  12D0  Americans  on  the  U3.S. 
Arizcna.  have  thl4  Etecember  Joined  with  the 
zealots  of  the  leift — Russia,  and  the  Arab 
countries  in  denyitig  an  ally  the  right  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  agjalnst  murder  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

Today's  Jews  ^11  not  stand  by — as  did 
their  counterparts  In  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties— and  watch  the  ruthless  extermination 
of  their  co-rellglo|ilsts.  Today's  Jews  will  not 
stand  by — as  the  hghts  of  Israel  as  a  nation 
are  violated  undet  the  UN  Charter. 

Today's  Jew  8t4nds  on  the  motto  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me". 

Thank  you  yeryj  much  for  your  attention! 
Sincerely, 

I         PHnjp  J.  Goldberg. 


EXTENDING  GREAT  PLAINS 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
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HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OV    MONTAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  lOP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday , I  Janiuiry  16,  1969 

Mr.  01£ES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great 
Plains  conservaiion  program  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  through  Public  Law 
1021  In  1956.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
needed  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  accelerate  the  stabilization  of 
the  vast  plains  trea  of  the  Nation.  The 
public  was  concerned  about  the  rapid 
deterioration  of]  the  area  because  of 
serious  wind  anti  water  erosion  taking 
place.  The  projErram  authorization  Is 
scheduled  to  empire  on  December  31. 
1971. 

The  basic  objettive  of  the  Great  Plains 
coDaenratlon  program  is  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  ap- 
plying complete  conservation  programs 
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on  Individual  units.  Special  nnphasis  Is 
placed  upon  converting  land  unsuitable 
for  sustained  crop  production  into  per- 
manent grass. 

The  program  provides  cost  sharing  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  based 
upon  complete  conservation  plans.  The 
plans  developed  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  include  schedules  of  land  use 
adjustments  and  conservation  measures 
considered  essential  for  safe  operation  in 
an  area  that  suffers  from  extended 
drought  periods.  Technical  assistance  is 
provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice for  the  planning  and  installation  of 
the  needed  conservation  measures. 

The  farmer  or  rancher  enters  into  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  a  period  from  a  minimum  of  3 
years  to  a  maximum  of  10  years,  to  carry 
out  the  needed  conservation  treatment. 

The  program  provides  cost  sharing  for 
the  permanent  type  practices  according 
to  the  schedule  agreed  to  in  the  contract. 
This  provides  the  farmer  or  rancher  as- 
surance that  he  will  receive  agreed-to 
Federal  cost  sharing  assistance  as  he 
progresses  with  the  installation  of  prac- 
tices. This  permits  him  to  plan  and  in- 
stall the  conservation  treatment  program 
over  a  period  of  years  at  a  rate  he  can 
afford.  The  plan  also  provides  that  the 
farmer  or  rancher  will  install  and  main- 
tain needed  management  practices  with- 
out cost  sharing. 

In  the  421  counties  in  the  10  States  op- 
erating the  program  over  31.000  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  with  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  on  slightly  over  57  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  Of  those  contracts 
about  21  percent  of  the  cropland  has 
been  or  is  scheduled  for  conversion  to 
permanent  vegetative  cover.  Just  over 
$110  million  has  been  obligated  thus  far. 

The  program  operates  in  the  37  haz- 
ardous erosion  coimties  in  Montana.  Just 
over  1,350  long-term  contracts  have  been 
entered  Into  with  farmers  and  ranchers 
involving  over  6.5  million  acres.  About 
$7.4  million  has  been  obligated  in  Mon- 
tana to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  installation  of  needed  conser\'ation 
treatment  on  their  units. 

The  program  has  established  perma- 
nent cover  on  123,000  acres  in  Montana 
to  date.  In  addition,  20,000  of  range  re- 
seeding  has  been  accomplished  along 
with  the  establishment  of  excellent  water 
and  other  management  facilities  to 
bring  about  proper  grazing. 

The  stabilizing  effect  this  program  has 
had  on  farm  and  ranch  units  has  been 
instrumental  In  preventing  many  from 
having  to  give  up  their  operations. 


EIGHT  SPONSOR  GONZALEZ  BILL  TO 
PROHIBIT  THE  USE  OP  DRAPTEES 
IN  UNDECLARED  WARS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  I  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  draftees  in  undeclared  wars 
without  their  consent.  The  response  to 
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this  legislation  from  my  constituents  was 
wide  and  favorable. 

In  reintroducing  this  bill  today,  I  have 
been  Joined  by  seven  colleagues.  Listed  as 
cosponsors  with  me  are  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Conyehs,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

My  bill  amends  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  It  states: 

Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  declared 
by  Congress,  no  person  Inducted  for  training 
and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  under  this 
title  shall  be  required,  without  his  express 
consent,  to  serve  in  any  area  of  armed  con- 
flict In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  engaged. 

I  have  felt  keenly  about  the  funda- 
mental inappropriateness  of  conscripting 
citizens  to  fight  in  undeclared  wars,  ever 
since  Korea.  This  unaddressed  issue  was 
a  principal  reason  I  was  one  of  nine  who 
voted  against  the  extension  of  the  draft 
last  year.  I  believe  the  issue  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  travail  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  use  of  draftees  In  Vietnam  is  a 
prime  constitutional  question  that  must 
be  eventually  confronted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress.  Executive 
flat  should  not  displace  the  constitutional 
prerogative  placing  the  responsibility 
for  the  declaration  of  war  on  Congress. 

I  favor  the  concept  of  a  volunteer  army. 
We  should  upgrade  military  service  to 
the  point  that  the  draft  is  not  needed 
during  peacetime.  But  during  a  shooting 
war,  some  draft  system  would  still  be 
required.  It  remains  incumbent  upon 
us,  therefore,  to  revise  the  draft  and  levy 
its  burdens  fairly. 

But  even  with  a  volunteer  army  and 
an  equitable  draft,  a  fundamental  injus- 
tice still  remains.  How  can  we  send  out 
reluctant  warriors  to  a  large-scale  for- 
eign war  on  which  there  has  been  no 
declaration  of  war  as  required  by  the 
Constitution?  I  believe  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  intended  that  only  Con- 
gress should  initiate  wars,  after  formally 
debating  the  threat  of  aggression  to  our 
national  security,  after  weighing  the  na- 
tional interest  in  war  and  after  assessing 
tlie  burdens  of  war  upon  our  people. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee concluded  in  1967: 

A  careful  study  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  intent  of  the  framers  as  set  forth  in  the 
extensive  documentation  which  they  be- 
queathed to  us  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  except  for  repelling  sudden  attacks  on 
the  United  States,  the  founders  of  our  coun- 
try Intended  decisions  to  initiate  either  gen- 
eral or  limited  hostilities  against  foreign 
countries  to  be  made  by  the  Congress,  not 
by  the  executive. 

Is  warfare  now  so  esoteric  that  even 
the  initial  decisions  must  be  made  deep 
within  the  recesses  of  the  executive 
branch?  Are  the  citizens  of  a  modem  de- 
mocracy unable  to  determine,  through 
their  elected  representatlTes,  whether 
the  protection  of  their  national  interests 
require  war?  I  think  not.  The  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress  is  still  the  wisest  course. 

I  also  think  our  yoimg  men  realize 
the  7ast  disparity  between  the  legal 
standings  and  the  appeal  rights  of  the 
men  whose  material  is  procured  for  our 
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war  machine  and  those  of  our  men 
whose  bodies  are  conscripted  to  man  the 
machines.  In  a  sense,  the  cannon  fodder 
has  less  rights  and  privileges  than  the 
cannon. 

Other  nations  seem  to  recognize  the 
injustice  of  sending  imwilling  soldiers  to 
foreign  wars.  The  French  Parliament 
had  a  long-standing  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  draftees  in  Vietnam.  The  British 
had  a  professional  army  and  did  not  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  conscripts  to  defend 
the  empire.  They  employed  the  draft 
only  when  the  homeland  was  attacked 
in  World  Wars  I  and  U. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say,  even  after  years 
of  involvement,  at  what  stage  Congress 
should  consider  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
war  has  gone  through  major  changes 
since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Bombing  of  the  North  that  began  at  a 
tit-for-tat  retaliation  for  terrorist  raids 
in  the  South  has  become  an  Integral  part 
of  our  military  strategy.  First  our  ground 
troops  were  advisers,  then  they  became 
reinforcements  holding  Government  po- 
sitions along  to  the  coast  in  order  to  free 
the  South  Vietnamese  for  offensive  op- 
erations, and  now  they  carry  out  the  bulk 
of  the  fighting  imder  the  tactics  of  search 
and  destroy. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  has  declared 
war  in  only  five  of  the  11  major  con- 
flicts of  our  history,  and  then  in  response 
to  the  urging  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Cer- 
tainly the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  has  wide  powers  and  duties  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  But  only 
Congress  can  stamp  a  conflict  with  the 
character  of  war,  thereby  engaging  cer- 
tain legal  consequences  of  a  state  of  war 
and,  I  assert,  effectively  engaging  the 
national  will. 

We  have  backed  into  a  major  armed 
conflict  which  is  testing  our  national 
character,  by  steps  largely  outside  the 
constitutional  process.  I  feel  strongly 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  Congress 
must  reaffirm  its  constitutional  duty  to 
decide  whether  a  state  of  war  is  justifled. 

Several  facts  seem  uppermost.  First, 
our  country  is  greatly  divided  over 
whether  the  effort  of  slugging  out  a 
ground  war  in  Asia  is  securing  our  vital 
national  interest.  Our  youth  facing  the 
draft  is  understandably  alienated.  Ex- 
tremes on  both  the  right  and  the  left 
have  rejected  the  politics  of  the  possible 
for  the  disruptions  of  anarchy. 

Second,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
changed  greatly  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  of  August  10, 1964.  We  jumped 
from  21,000  soldiers  in  the  war  zone  at 
the  end  of  that  year  to  over  550,000  now, 
with  as  many  as  562  American  fatalities 
a  week.  The  majority  of  my  constituents 
who  have  been  killed  were  draftees. 

The  draftee  has  been  hard  hit  by  this 
war.  My  studies  show  that  the  incidence 
of  Vietnam  casualties  among  Texans  of 
Spanish  surname  is  more  than  twice 
their  incidence  in  the  general  Texas  pop- 
ulation. The  majority  of  my  constituents 
who  have  been  killed  were  not  advan- 
taged enough  to  go  to  college. 
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Most  significantly,  although  doubts 
about  the  war  have  spread  across  the 
land  and  although  the  war  has  been 
greatly  expanded,  the  debate  on  the 
course  of  the  war  has  not  gained  any 
measure  of  relevance  since  1964.  The 
presidential  election  of  1968  proved  only 
that  the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  vmpopular  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  repudiation  of  the  administration  in 
power. 

I  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  is  the 
proper  stage  of  hostilities  after  which  a 
democratic  assembly  should  formally  de- 
clare war,  but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  when  conscripts  are  needed  to 
wage  the  hostilities.  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  a  congressional  debate  on 
a  declaration  of  war  would  silence  any  of 
the  dissent  rampant  in  our  Nation,  but  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  it  would  provide  a 
valuable  forum  which  is  within  our 
democratic  system.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  introduced  my  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  draftees  in  undeclared  wars. 

Recently,  Economist  Milton  Friedman 
argued  that  It  is  "feasible"  as  well  as 
"desirable"  to  stop  sending  draftees  to 
Vietnam  at  our  present  level  of  involve- 
ment. 

Central  to  the  practicality  of  waging 
the  war  in  Vietnam  without  unwilling 
draftees  is  the  360,000  Army  men  needed 
there  now — the  remainder  of  our  540,000 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  are  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Air  Force,  and  Navy,  which  have  a 
negligible  amount  of  draftees.  The  cur- 
rent strength  of  the  Army  is  1,500,000 
men;  900,000  are  volunteers  and  600,- 
000  are  conscripts. 

Arithmetically,  It  seems  easy  for  the 
Army  to  meet  its  present  Vietnam  re- 
quirement for  360,000  men  out  of  its  900,- 
000  volunteers.  But  the  situation  Is  not 
that  simple.  Mr.  Friedman  points  out 
that  if  draftees  did  not  have  to  serve  in 
Vietnam,  the  number  of  "reluctant  vol- 
unteers" of  all  services  would  begin  to 
fall  off.  Reluctant  volunteers  are  young 
men  who  join  the  service  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  draft. 

But  Mr.  Friedman  believes  it  is  entirely 
feasible  to  stop  sending  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam under  two  main  conditions:  First, 
if  combat  pay  for  Vietnam  duty  was 
raised  by  $1,000  a  year,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  half  a  billion  dollars,  thereby  at- 
tracting more  volunteers.  This  would  be 
about  a  40-percent  raise  In  the  pay  of  en- 
listed men,  and  indeed  the  raise  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  grades  filled  by 
volunteers.  And,  second,  if  the  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam  were  lengthened,  in  ef- 
fect providing  more  manpower. 

There  may  be  objections  to  some  of 
Mr.  Friedman's  figures,  but  I  believe  he 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  far  from  im- 
practical to  stop  sending  draftees  to 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  bill  is  not  a 
proposal  for  an  all-volunteer  Army, 
which  some  believe  this  Nation  could  not 
possibly  afford.  My  bill  would  simply  pro- 
hibit the  Army  from  using  its  diaftees 
In  an  undeclared  war  unless  they  con- 
sent. 

However,  Mr.  Friedman  would  have 
the  Nixon  administration  stop  sending 
draftees  to  Vietnam  by  Executive  action. 
He  concludes  that — 
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There  is  no  other  measure  that  they  can 
take  that  will  do  more  to  unify  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  our  military  forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  the  value  of  sending  no 
more  draftees  to  Vietnam,  but  I  desire 
more  than  an  expedient  response.  That 
approach  would  simply  alleviate  by  Exec- 
utive flat  an  unpopular  situation  gotten 
into  by  Executive  fiat.  It  would  be  a  much 
long-delayed  response  to  months  of  dis- 
sent and  to  a  national  election  which  is 
unclear  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  need  a  more  lasting  solution  to 
the  constitutional  issue  which  the  use 
of  draftees  in  Vietnam  has  raised.  I  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  my  bill  would 
prevent  future  fiascos  by  providing  a 
national  debate  on  the  single  question 
of  whether  to  engage  in  an  armed  con- 
flict large  enough  to  require  draftees. 
And  enactment  of  my  bill  would  help 
restore  to  Congress  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  wish  to  include  Mr.  Friedman's 
column,   from   the   December   30,    1968, 
issue  of  Newsweek,  at  this  point: 
No  Draftees  to  Vietnam 

President-elect  Nixon  is  committed  to  end- 
ing military  conscription  and  establishing  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  as  soon  as  man- 
power needs  In  Vietnam  decline  substan- 
tially. That  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  desired.  But.  in  the  Interim,  the  new  Ad- 
ministration could  reduce  enormously  the 
bitterness,  dlssention  and  division  arising 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  taking  a  major 
first  step  toward  an  all-volunteer  army: 
sending  no  more  draftees  to  Vietnam. 

This  proposal  raises  two  basic  questions: 
Is  It  desirable?  Is  it  feasible? 

The  first  question  hardly  needs  discussion. 
Men  who  agree  on  little  else  about  Vietnam 
would  agree  on  the  desirability  of  not  using 
conscripts  to  fight  the  war. 

The  key  question  is,  therefore,  whether  It 
Is  feasible  to  man  the  Vietnam  war  with 
volunteers.  I  believe  the  answer  is.  Yes.  Will 
it  be  easy  to  do  so?  The  answer  Is  clearly.  No. 
But  that  is  hardly  decisive.  The  aim  of  na- 
tional policy  should  not  be  to  make  life 
easy  for  government  officials,  whether  civilian 
or  military. 

THE    FACTS 

Here  are  the  base  facts.  Currently,  about 
540.000  men  are  in  Vietnam:  360,000  In  the 
Army,  the  remaining  180,000  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  Air  Force  and  Navy.  The  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  use  no  conscripts;  the  Marines,  a 
negligible  number.  Hence,  only  the  Army 
raises  a  problem. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  worldwide  is 
about  1.5  million.  Only  .about  600.000  .ire 
conscripts:  the  other  900.000  are  volunteers. 

On  a  purely  arithmetic  basis,  it  seems 
clearly  feasible  to  provide  360,000  men  in 
Vietnam  out  of  the  900,000  volunteers  plus 
any  conscripts  who  might  waive  their  ex- 
emptions. But  this  Is  mlKleadlng.  The  prob- 
lem is  h.irder  than  these  numbers  suggest. 

1.  Tlie  adoption  of  the  new  policy,  if  noth- 
ing else  were  done,  might  well  reduce  the 
number  of  "reluct-int  volunteers"— those 
who  volunteer  mostly  under  the  threat  of 
conscription.  To  offset  this  reduction.  It 
woiUd  be  highly  desirable  to  raise  substan- 
tially the  pay  of  men  who  serve  in  Vietnam — 
a  step  that  is  called  for  in  any  event  on 
grounds  of  equity. 

Even  substantial  increases  in  combat  pay 
are  clearly  feasible  on  budgetary  grounds.  A 
rise  of  $1,000  a  year  for  all  men  in  Vietnam 
would  cost  around  a  half  billion  dollars.  Yet 
this  rise,  even  If  flat  and  across  the  board, 
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not  be  across  the 
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would  raise  the  piy  of  enlisted  men  by  some- 


cent.  And  the  rise  should 
)  Doard.  It  should  be  concen- 
trated on  the  positions  for  which  volunteers 
are  fewest. 

3.  Currently,  tht  term  of  service  of  enlisted 
men  In  Vietnam  \k  limited  to  twelve  months. 
Disregard  ofBcers.  land  suppose  that  all  of  the 
nearly  900,000  voiunteers  In  the  Army  en- 
term  of  three  years.  Then 
only  one-third  of  his  serv- 
so  that  a  maxlmiun  of 
on  the  average  be  In  serv- 


clent 

leam  their  Jobs; 
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The  difficulties 
from  Insuperable, 
the  men  who  run 
reason  for  rejecting 
many  advantages, 
retary  of  Defense 
and  near  date  aft|er 
will    be    assigned 
volunteer  for  thajt 
measure  that  thej 
to  xuilfy  the  cou 
Increase    the    effefctl 
forces  In  Vietnam 


listed  for  a  single 
each  could  spend 
Ice    In    Vietnam. 
300.000  men  could 
Ice  In  Vietnam. 

The  policy  of  iknltlng  the  term  of  service 
twelve  months  has  been 
strongly  crltlclaid  on  strictly  military 
grounds  as  hlghl]  unsatisfactory  and  ineffl- 
It  takes  several  months  for  men  to 
their  last  several  months 
are  homeward-lodklng:  at  most,  six  out  of 
the  twelve  months  are  useful  service.  In  ad- 
dition, the  perpetual  rotation  makes  It  Im- 
possible to  establsh  those  Informal  lines  of 
communication  tliat  are  at  least  as  Impor- 
tant In  every  larj  e  administrative  structure 
c  lannels.  Lengthening  the 
normal  term  of  se  'vice  would  cut  sharply  the 
number  of  men  n  >eded  In  Vietnam  and  thus 
doubly  facilitate  ^  policy  of  no  draftees  to 
Vietnam. 

3.  A  third  pos4lble  difficulty  Is  that  the 
Army*  needs  units  rather  than  Individual 
men  13 '  Vietnam  and  It  Is  undesirable  to 
segregate  all  Arm|r  recruits  from  the  outset 
Into  conscript  iind  non-conscript  units. 
However,  this  dlfllculty  Is  not  relevant.  In- 
itially, units  as  a  '  »hole  were  sent  to  Vietnam 
but  currently  men  rather  than  units  as  a 
whole  are  sent  as  leplacements. 


CHALLENGE 

are  real.  But  they  are  far 
They  offer  a  challenge  to 
the  armed  forces,  not  a 
a  policy  that  offers  so 
President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
Laird  should  set  a  definite 
which  no  more  draftees 
to    Vietnam — unless    they 
duty.  There  Is  no  other 
can  take  that  will  do  more 
try  and  at  the  same  time 
veness    of    our    military 
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HON.  TH6MAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  again  introilucing  legislation  which 
would  require  I  he  registration  and  li- 
censing of  flriiarms.  I  believe  more 
firmly  than  eve:  that  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  w<  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  rising  violence  and  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  use  of  deadly  weapons 
in  our  country. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legislation 
say  that  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  and  fiat  restrictions  will  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  deadly  weapons  for  ille- 
gal purposes.  Bu  t  FBI  reports  reveal  that 
from  1961  thrpugh  1967.  there  were 
33,491  persons  in  the  United  States 
murdered  with  firearms.  These  were 
more  than  statistics.  These  were  indi- 
vidual human  Ijeings  whose  lives  were 
taken  in  the  mc^t  reprehensible  manner 
known  to  man. 
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During  1967  alone,  more  U.S.  citizens 
were  killed  or  assaulted  with  guns  In 
American  streets  and  homes  than  were 
killed  in  battle  during  the  entire  Korean 
conflict.  According  to  the  FBI,  the  situ- 
ation is  worsening  markedly. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said: 

Those  who  claim  that  the  availability  of 
firearms  Is  not  a  factor  In  murders  In  this 
country  are  not  facing  reality. 

I  know  of  no  one  more  qualified  to 
speak  to  this  point  and  the  facts  cer- 
tainly support  Mr.  Itoover's  conclusion. 
Guns  are  far  and  away  the  most  lethal 
weapons  used  in  assaults  to  kill — seven 
times  more  deadly  than  all  other  weap- 
ons combined.  Death  comes  to  the  vic- 
tims in  21  percent  of  the  attacks  in 
which  guns  are  used,  while  death  occurs 
in  only  3  percent  of  assaults  to  kill  with 
all  other  weapons. 

The  time  has  come  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  between  50  and  200  mil- 
lion operative  firearms  in  this  country — 
surely  far  more  than  the  number  of 
sportsmen  and  those  interested  in  keep- 
ing a  weapon  for  defense  of  the  home. 
The  precise  number  of  firearms  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  according  to  the  FBI. 
because  no  one  has  the  slightest  notion 
who  has  them  or  where  they  are.  It  is 
known  that  more  than  a  million  for- 
eign weapons  a  year  have  been  coming 
into  the  country  and  that  American  pro- 
ducers add  an  additional  2  million  to  the 
private  stock  of  firearms  each  year. 

In  a  country  in  which  one  finds  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  for  licenses  and 
permits  for  a  myriad  ol  products  and 
pursuits,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  last 
36  years  Congress  has  made  only  three 
efforts — in  1934,  1938,  and  1968 — to  con- 
trol firearms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  progress  made  last 
year  in  the  development  of  these  controls 
must  now  be  continued.  This  Congress 
must  proceed  with  the  unfinished  agenda 
for  the  regulation  of  firearms.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  legislation,  which  would 
require  the  registration  and  licensing  of 
all  firearms  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  offers  added  protection  from  the 
death  and  destruction  that  are  accom- 
plished hourly  with  these  deadly  weap- 
ons. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  require  the 
national  registration  of  virtually  every 
gun  in  America.  Computer  technology 
has  made  it  possible  to  feed  into  a  com- 
puter bank  at  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  the  name  and  address 
and  other  pertinent  information  with 
respect  to  the  owner  of  a  firearm,  the 
manufactmer,  caliber  and  gage,  model 
and  serial  number  of  the  gun.  and  the 
date,  place,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  firearm 
was  obtained.  Through  this  system,  any 
weapon  anywhere  in  the  coimtry  can  be 
traced  and  identified  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

The  bill  provides  a  180-day  grace  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  of  enactment,  dur- 
ing which  gtm  owners  must  register  their 
weapons  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Thereafter,  possession  of  an 
unregistered  gun  shall  result  in  punish- 
ment by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

The  bill  also  establishes  minimum 
standards  to  be  followed  by  States  or 
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their  political  subdivisions  in  establish- 
ing a  permit  system  for  the  possession 
of  firearms.  An  adequate  permit  system 
must  include  identification  of  the  permit 
holder,  including  name,  address,  age,  and 
signature  or  photograph;  denial  of  per- 
mits to  persons  under  indictment  or  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  to 
persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  mental 
condition,  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  possess  or  use 
firearms   safely   and   responsibly. 

The  initiative  for  licensing  would  rest 
with  the  States  but  Federal  licensing 
provisions  would  go  into  effect  in  any 
State  failing  to  meet  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral standards. 


ACHIEVING   CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  has.  for  some  time,  studied 
the  effectiveness  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  bringing  a  rapid  and  substantial 
improvement  to  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  breath.  The  Federal  legislation  to 
combat  air  pollution  calls  for  a  sequence 
of  events  which  is  highly  dependent  on 
science  to  establish  a  factual  basis  for 
pollutant-damage  relationships;  and  on 
technology  to  provide  economically  fea- 
sible methods  for  abatement. 

Our  hearings  in  the  past  3  years  have 
shown  without  doubt  that  emissions  to 
the  atmosphere  from  many  sources — in- 
dustrial, municipal,  and  individual — are 
excessive.  The  contaminated  air  does 
damage  crops  and  materials,  visibility  is 
often  decreased,  and  many  human 
health  problems  are  aggravated.  Further, 
we  have  found  that  currently  available 
abatement  technology  is  effective  at  a 
cost  commensurate  with  the  air  quality 
improvement  it  can  bring  about. 

Therefor,  cleaner  air  is  possible  now. 
We  need  not  wait  for  the  refinement  of 
health  effects  data  or  for  better  abate- 
ment technology  in  order  to  begin  action 
programs.  Of  course  further  research 
and  development  will  provide  the  base 
for  additional  future  improvement,  but 
much  can  and  should  be  done  now. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  progress  being  made  under  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  and  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  which  are  called  for 
by  that  legislation.  These  standards  are 
set  by  the  States  after  the  publication 
of  criteria  by  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  The  first  cri- 
teria are  just  now  being  issued  In  ten- 
tative form  although  the  Congress  first 
placed  this  requirement  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  HesJth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  December  1963. 
I  do  not  fault  the  agency  personnel  who 
have  been  laboring  with  this  problem.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  task  and  that  \s  Just 
the  point. 

My  concern  is  that  we  may  be  delay- 
ing the  control  of  air  pollution.  The 
present  law  may  be  calling  upon  science 
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to  provide  evidence  that  is  not  obtain- 
able, that  Is,  precise  relation  of  air  pol- 
lution effects  to  the  presence  of  Indi- 
vidual poUutents. 

Dr.  Eric  Cassell,  associate  professor  of 
community  medicine.  Mount  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine,  New  York,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  article  in  the  December  1968 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Association.  He  states: 

If  legUlatlon  Is  based  on  overstated,  over- 
simplified, or  Inappropriate  statements  of  the 
evidence  then  the  legUlatlon  stands  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  equally  over-slmpUfled 
and  Inappropriate.  .  .  .  The  ability  to  provide 
poslUve  evidence  of  the  effect  of  air  pollution 
In  the  natural  setting  disappears  when  the 
individual  pollutants  are  looked  to  as  the 
unique  or  direct  cause  of  the  illness  or 
mortality. 


I  believe  we  should  emphasize  the  max- 
imum use  of  presently  available  technol- 
ogy to  prevent  pollutant  emissions.  Much 
more  could  be  done  without  threatening 
economic  harm  to  industries  or  without 
overburdening  municipal  budgets.  We 
should  not  wait  for  precise  health  related 
criteria  and  standards  to  get  on  with  the 

Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  is  pertinent  to 
the  continued  Interest  in  the  Congress  in 
clean  air  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Are  We  Readt  for  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards 
(By  Eric  J.  Cassell,  MX>.) 
(Note. — The  legal  basis  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution  has  progressed  from  nuisance 
law   to  the   statutory   regulation   of  specific 
substances  as  the  sophistication  of  the  sci- 
ences involved  has  progressed.  But.  the  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  by  pursuing  air  pollu- 
tants  one   by   one  as  evidence  accumulates 
against  them  seems  clearly  inadequate  to  a 
technology  producing  new  pollutants  at  an 
almost  geometric  rate  and  Inappropriate  to 
the  gathering  body  of  evidence  relating  air 
pollution  to  health  effects.  To  understand  the 
need  for  changed  control  concepts  it  Is  neces- 
sary  to   understand   the   biological   problem 
and  the  evidence  that  has  been  accumulated.) 
The  phUosophy  of  the  health  professions 
m  the  twentieth   century,  and  increasingly 
the  philosophy  of  our  whole  society  is  that 
a  clean   environment  contributes  to  health 
and  well  being.  From  this   philosophy  and 
from  the  sclenUfic  e%'idence  that  has  fathered 
it    it  is  not  necessary  any  longer  to  prove 
harm  to  health  from  air  pollution  in  order 
to  Insist  upon  its  control.  But  control  is  a 
Joint    effort    of    the    public,    industry,    the 
academic    and    other    research    institutions, 
and   government.   When   air   pollution  con- 
trol Is  not  a  Joint  effort,  but  rather  a  battle 
between  opposing  forces  the  ultimate  aims 
are  delayed  and  the  final  solutions  frequent- 
ly poor  and  costly. 

The  air  quality  standards  that  have  been 
proposed  or  enacted  into  legislation  in  vary- 
ing parts  of  the  United  States  clearly  repre- 
sent the  desire  of  the  people  to  have  air  that 
Is  as  clean  as  can  be  obtained  in  our  indus- 
trialized society. 

The  paramount  question  is  whether  these 
standards,  written  into  law,  will  be  effective 
in  cleaning  the  air.  And  even  more,  the  ques- 
tion might  be,  wiU  they  possibly  delay  effec- 
tive air  pollution  control?  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  setting  of  fixed  standards  for  in- 
dividual pollutants,  one  at  a  time  through 
the  range  of  known  pollutants  may  signify 
the  desire  of  a  community  for  clean  air  but 
does  not  rest  upon  sound  evidence  nor  pro- 
mote effective  air  poUutlon  control. 

We  use  the  research  on  the  health  effects 
of  air  pollution  to  do  two  things.  First,  to 
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make  us  aware  of  the  dangers  of  fouUng 
our  environment  and  second,  to  provide  a 
basis  for  effective  control  legislation.  The 
precision  of  the  information  reqiiired  for 
these  two  aims  U  quite  different  and  it  U 
important  not  to  confuse  the  two  when  legU- 
latlon is  drawn. 

It    U    sometimes    difficult    to   realize    how 
much   progress  has   been  made  toward   the 
goal    of    air    pollution    control    In    the    past 
decade    An  aroused  public,  an  increasingly 
responsible  Industry,  and  responsive  govern- 
ment   have    marked    thu    progress.    These 
changes    have    been    brought   about   largely 
through    an    awareness    of    the    dangers    to 
health    of   uncontrolled    pollution.    If   these 
dangers  have  been  overstated  on  occasion  no 
harm   was   done,   since   the   purpose   of   the 
statement  of  dangers  was  to  produce  a  sup- 
portive and  aware  public.  If  undue  emphasis 
has    been    given    to    some    pollutants    over 
others  In  the  statements  of  danger,  on  the 
mechanisms  of  action  that  were  portrayed 
were  Inaccurate,  again,  no  harm   was  done 
in  making  the  public  aware  of  the  need  for 
action.   However,   if   legUlatlon   is  based  on 
overstated,   oversimplified,   or   Inappropriate 
statements  of  the  evidence  then  the  legis- 
lation stands  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
equally    oversimplified    and    inappropriate. 
Note  clearly  that  the  problem  U  not  should 
there  be  air  pollution  control — but  rather, 
what  is  the  most  effective  way  of  achieving 
control. 

The  evidence  on  the  health  effects  of  air 
pollution  strongly  supporte  the  view  that  the 
health  effects  are  not  due  to  a  single  pollut- 
ant acting  alone,  but  rather  from  the  com- 
plex interactions  of  air  pollutants  and  weath- 
er m  the  atmosphere.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss at  some  length  the  nature  of  the  re- 
search problem  of  determining  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  on  man.  This  is  a  problem  In 
toxicology,  determining  for  humans,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  dose  of  the  noxious 
agent  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  adverse  re- 
sponse In  man. 

Several  important  factors  complicate  the 
research.  The  examples  that  follow  are  based 
primarily  on  sulfur  dioxide  but  the  generali- 
zations are  true  of  the  other  pollutants  as 
well.  First  of  all,  t.ie  dose,  sulfiu:  dioxide,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  bizarre  and  rare  circum- 
stances Is  present  in  the  urban  atmosphere 
in  very  low  concentrations  and  over  a  very 
narrow  range.  The  peaks  are  rarely  ten  times 
the  dally  averages.  The  peaks  themselves,  are 
usually  not  above  one  part  per  million.  One 
part  per  milUon  is  about  the  bottom  of  the 
range  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory.  The 
highest  level  to  which  populations  are  ex- 
posed  therefore,   are   so   low   that  they   are 
seldom  used  in  the  laboratory.  Second,  sul- 
fur dioxide  or  any  other  pollutant,  does  not 
exist  alone  In  the  atmosphere.  When  It  Is 
present,   numerous  other  substances  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  effect  on  man  are 
also    present.    Concentrations    of    the   other 
substances  will  be  increased  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sulfur  compounds  are  increased.  It 
U    difficult,    therefore,    for   the   scientist    to 
know  whether  an  effect  he  has  observed  was 
caused  by  the  sulfur  compounds  or  by  the 
other  materials  present. 

The  third,  and  related  complication  of 
such  studies  is  that  all  the  various  substan- 
ces do  not  coexist  without  interaction.  We  are 
now  weU  aware  that  the  atmosphere  Is  a  dy- 
namically active  chemical  retort  in  which 
substances  change  themselves  and  react  with 
other  materials  to  produce  new  and  some- 
times unknown  substances,  with  this  atmos- 
pheric chemical  factory  variously  affected 
by  wind,  sun  and  humidity.  Fourth,  how  do 
we  really  know  what  Is  In  the  atmosphere? 
We  know  about  sulfur  dioxide,  for  example, 
because  we  have  instruments  to  measure  it, 
and  have  had  for  some  time.  But  we  aU  know 
that  there  are  substinces  in  the  atmosphere 
of  whose  nature  and  presence  we  know  noth- 
ing and  that  the  number  of  such  subsUnces 
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probably  U  increasing  as  our  technology  ex- 
pands. For  example,  what  happens  to  a  plas- 
tic bag  when  incinerated:  and  what  U  the 
effect  m  the  atmosphere  of  the  catalyUc  met- 
als used  as  gasoline  additives? 

The  fifth  compUcatlon  Is  the  meaning  of 
what  pollution  measuring  Instruments  say. 
When  a  study  reports  that  the  population 
was  exposed  to,  for  example.  0.25  parts  per 
million   of    sulfur   dioxide,   what   does   that 
really  mean?  Generally  the  Instrument  did 
not  even  really  measure  sulfur  dioxide.  If  it    - 
was  of  the  conductivity  type  commonly  in 
use.  the  instrument  only  reflects  sulfur  di- 
oxide when  that  gas  exists  alone— but  that 
Ideal  Is  rarely  met  In  the  atmosphere.  The 
measurement  is  Interfered  with  in  numerous 
ways  that  cast  serious  doubt  on  any  inter- 
pretation of   experimental   results   that   are 
presented  as  though  the  exposure  were  really 
to  sulfur  dioxide.  In  our  studies,  at  one  point, 
we   had   two  Instruments  side  by   side,  one 
measuring    'true"    sulfur    dioxide    (by    tlie 
West-Gaeke)    and  the  other  employing  the 
conductivity  method;  not  infrequently  their 
readings  bore  no  relationship  to  each  other! 
In   our   publications  we   carefully   used   the 
words  -whatever  is  represented  by  the  meas- 
urement of  sulfur  dioxide"  but  when  we  are 
quoted,  that  important  note  of  caution  is  left 
out  or  forgotten.  Similarly,  in  some  studies 
the  average  sulfur  dioxide  of  one  area  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  another  and  then  the  re- 
search findings  are  said  to  be  related  to  sulfur 
dioxide  But  sulfur  dioxide  levels  are  an  index 
of  many  things:   the  weather,  fuel  patterns, 
degree    of    industrialization,    socio-economic 
level  of  the  population,  crowding:  and  prob- 
ably a  host  of  other  factors  all  of  which  have 
a  bearing  on  disease.  But  legislation  which 
proposes    a    numerical    standard    for    sulfur 
dioxide  does  not  deal  with  "whatever  is  repre- 
sented   by    the    measurement   of   sulfur   di- 
oxide." it  deals  with  the  gas  sulfur  dioxide. 
Finally,  the  effect  of  sulfur  dioxide  on  man 
Is  further  complicated  by  the  effect  of  the 
atmosphere  itself.  Temperature  and  humid- 
ity have   an  unquestioned  and  well  known 
effect  on  health  quite  apart  from  the  effect 
they  may  have  on  the  pollutants  in  the  at- 
mosphere.  The   most   sharply   defined   mor- 
tality peaks  in  New  York  City  between  1962 
and  1965  occurred  during  heat  waves  on  two 
successive  summers:  and  in  that  three  year 
period   there   were   more   than   a   dozen   air 
pollution  episodes.  The.se  research  difficulties 
are  not  blocks  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth, 
they  are  a  part  of  the  truth  itself  and  they 
cannot  be  disregarded  In  the  search  for  ra- 
tional air  pollution  control. 

The  problems  that  beset  the  epidemiologist 
In  trying  to  determine  the  degree  of  expo- 
sure of  his  study  population  to  the  pollutant 
in  question  are  no  greater  than  the  problem 
of  trying  to  determine  the  respon-es  of  the 
Individuals  In  the  population 

There  appear  to  be  no  responses  in  man  or 
animals  that  are  solely  caused  by  or  unique 
to  the  common  air  pollutants.  The  effects  are 
prlmarllv  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  as  such  are  shared  by  a 
host  of  other  disease  determinants:  cigarette 
smoking,  infection,  allergy,  stres.s,  emotional 
factors  etc.  The  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  way 
thus  far  to  get  experimental  populations 
who  are  alike  in  all  respects  exc-pt  their 
exposure  to  air  pollutants. 

The  markers  we  have  used  to  determine  an 
effect  of  air  pollution  on  health  have  varied 
from  the  certitude  of  death  to  the  faintest 
physiologic  change.  Interference  from  other 
hazards  to  health  U  inevitable  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  results  is  consequently  diffi- 
cult. To  disentangle  the  multiplicity  of 
factors  at  play  we  use  mathematical  tools 
provided  by  our  statistical  colleagues.  These 
tools  so  helpful  where  a  single  factor,  or  a 
few  factors  are  at  play,  are  in  their  Infancy 
in  the  interpretation  of  complicated  multl- 
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factorial  problems  Thus  they  too  add  weak- 
ness where  we  wo  ild  like  strength. 

These  are,  In  bri  tt,  a  review  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  stand  in  ;he  way  of  research  meant 
to  support  the  ob  ectlves  of  air  quality  cri- 
teria and  the  standards  based  on  them;  that 
Is,  to  establish  a  quantitative  relationship 
between  a  concentration  of  a  specific  pollu- 
tant and  a  speclQc  and  reproducible  effect 
In  man. 

Recognizing  th#se  complexltlec  will  not 
weaken  air  pollution  control  If  It  forces  is 
to  find  contingency  solutions  that  take  them 
Into  account  rather  than  returning  repteat- 
edly  to  approach  inore  appropriate  to  pub- 
lic health  problems  oC  the  past  such  as  ty- 
phoid and  tuberculosis  where  cause  and  ef- 
fect seem  clear.  If  simplistic  research  ap- 
proaches have  failed  so  probably  will  sim- 
plistic legislative  Approaches. 

Despite  all  the  dlfflcuUles  and  weaknesses 
in  the  research,  siifllclent  evidence  has  ac- 
cumulated over  tne  past  years  to  allow  cer- 
tain very  meanlnaful   conclusions. 

The  air  pollution  disasters,  laboratory 
studies,  studies  oi  chronic  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, and  the  epidemiology  of  air  pollution 
in  normal  populations  have  been  the  four 
main  sources  of  fvldence  on  the  effect  of 
air  pollution  on  ^ealth.  Although  the  air 
pollution  disaster!  have  been  few  In  nimi- 
ber  and  perhaps  ^ver-publlcized,  they  pro- 
vide lAea^apable  evidence  that  uncontrolled 
air  poWlftlon  may  be  extremely  harmful  or 
fatal. 

While  Initially  I  he  air  pollution  disasters 
seemed  to  Indict  sulfur  dloxlcii  as  the  cause 
of  their  health  effe  cts,  more  recent  and  care- 
ful review  of  the  data  has  seemed  to  Indi- 
cate that  a  comj:  lex  of  factors,  including 
sulfur  dioxide,  paj  tlculate  matter,  and  cer- 
tain weather  pher  omenon  must  be  present 
for  the  fatal  potential  to  be  realized.  Higher 
concentrations  of  (  ulf  ur  dioxide  occurring  'n 
the  absence  of  the  other  ffcctors  has  ap- 
parently not  been  associated  with  mortality. 
Virtually  every  common  pollutant  has  been 
studied  in  the  laboratory  to  determine  its 
effect  on  animals  and  man.  Aln.ost  all  of 
these  studies  have  shown  that  the  pollutants 
had  adverse  effects  on  health.  However,  in 
such  studies  befor^B  an  effect  could  be  dem- 
onstrated a  conce  itration  of  the  pollutant 
well  In  excess  of  the  concentrations  found 
In  our  dirtiest  urlan  atmospheres  has  been 
required.  These  experiments  have  shown,  for 
example,  that  suirur  dioxide,  the  gas,  ex- 
isting alone  Is  really  quite  Innocuous  In  the 
usual  atmospheric  concentrations  The  para- 
dox of  an  apparer  t  effect  in  the  urban  at- 
mosphere and  yet  little  effect  in  the  labora- 
tory has  troubled  us  all.  However,  In  re- 
viewing the  evldetce  relating  sulfur  dioxide 
to  health,  one  la  f  )rced  to  conclude  that  for 
an  effect  of  atmojpheric  sulfur  dioxide  on 
health  to  be  demonstrated  epidemiological - 
ly,  particulate  matter  must  also  be  present 
in  the  atmospbeie.  This  conclusion  finds 
support  in  the  woi  k  of  Dr.  Mary  Amdur  and 
her  group,  who,  (ver  the  years,  have  pro- 
vided increasing  e  rldmce  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  sulfur  cioxlde,  sulfuric  acid,  and 
certain  particles  act  together  to  produce 
adverse  physiologin  responses  In  animals.  In 
some  of  her  more  recent  studies  the  levels 
of  sulfur  dioxide  lequired  to  produce  an  ef- 
fect when  the  pro|ier  catalyzing  particle  was 
present  have  appniached  those  found  in  our 
urban  atmosphere,  Findings  from  our  own 
Cornell  Family  Illness  Study  illustrate  the 
Interactions  at  pi  kv.  Early  an.ilyses  of  the 
data  repeatedly  nhowed  relationships  be- 
tween respiratory  symptoms  in  a  normal 
New  York  City  p>pulatlon  and  certain  air 
pollutants,  but  tte  same  symptom  was  as- 
sociated with  moi'e  than  one  pollutant  or 
meterologlc  variable.  Recently  more  sophis- 
ticated analysis  lias  shown  how  a  symp- 
tom or  symptom  complex  may  be  associated 
with  one  group  of  ;  )ollutants  during  one  kind 
of  weather  and  tt  e  same  symptoms  assocl- 
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ated  with  very  different  pollutants  during 
different  weather  conditions. 

Prom  all  the  lines  of  evidence  we  must 
come  to  the  same  general  conclusion: 

Air  pollution,  as  a  generality,  has  an  un- 
questionably adverse  effect  on  health  vary- 
ing from  the  association  with  symptoms  at 
normal  urban  concentrations  to  the  associa- 
tion with  death  during  disasters.  But  the 
mechanism  Is  complex,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  appears  to  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  parts.  The  ability  to  provide  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  air  pollution  in  the 
natural  setting  disappears  when  the  Individ- 
ual pollutants  are  looked  to  as  the  unique 
or  direct  cause  of  the  illness  or  mortality.  In 
the  face  of  the  foregoing  one  can  understand 
the  difficulties  that  arise  in  attempting  to 
set  air  quality  standards.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  biological  sciences  have  provided  a 
firm  basis  for  the  belief  that  air  pollution  is 
harmful  to  health  and  that  therefore  there 
is  a  rational  health  basis  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution.  They  have  also  begun  to  make 
clear  the  multifactorial  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionships and  thus  cast  considerable  doubt 
on  individual  ambient  air  standards  as  a 
basis  for  control  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge.  The  health  effects  evidence 
clearly  supports  air  pollution  control;  it 
clearly  points  up  areas  for  further  research; 
but  it  does  not  support  Individual  quantita- 
tive air  quality  standards  at  the  present 
time — no  matter  how  desirable  that  goal 
might  be.  The  research  has  done  something 
else  as  well.  It  has  provided  the  basis  for  a 
change  in  public  attitude  that  would  not  be 
hard  to  document.  A  public  apathetic  at 
first  and  difficult  to  arouse  has  now  remained 
interested  and  active  at  hearing  after  hear- 
ing in  city  after  city.  It  has  become  less  nec- 
essary to  produce  marked  evidence  of  the 
harm  caused  by  individual  pollutants  while 
gradually  there  has  been  an  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  pollution  is  bad  in  and  of  it- 
self. I  think  that  the  evident  and  growing 
desire  of  society  for  an  Improvement  In  the 
total  environment  provides  a  mandate  for 
newer  control  philosophies  and  methods. 
However,  the  proliferation  of  air  quality 
standards  continues  and  any  person  or  group 
that  suggests  higher  numbers  would  be  ac- 
cused of  suggesting  dirtier  air,  and  there  can 
be  no  seemingly  effective  argument  for  dirtier 
air. 

But  the  argument  is  persuasive  that  indi- 
vidual standards  will  not  achieve  clean  air 
but  may  well  delay  effective  air  pollution 
control.  Standards  frequently  create  a  cli- 
mate of  misunderstanding  between  Industry 
and  government;  often  require  local  vari- 
ances that  are  self-defeating;  may  lull  public 
opinion  into  quiet,  believing  that  something 
has  been  achieved  at  the  very  time  when 
continued  effort  toward  cleaner  air  is  re- 
quired. They  are.  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
at  odds  with  the  scientific  realities  of  the 
problem. 

Meanwhile,  other  knowledge  has  grown, 
allowing  considerable  sophistication  in  fuel, 
combustion  process,  and  emission  control  as 
the  basis  for  air  pollution  abatement  if  only 
control  philosophy  can  change  sufficiently  to 
allow  them  free  play.  But  there  must  be  an 
alternative  to  control  based  primarily  on 
ambient  air  standards  and  I  think  that  the 
rise  in  these  abatement  technologies  plus 
the  other  social  and  scientific  change  has 
provided  that  alternative. 

I  have  suggested  In  the  past  that  air  pol- 
lution control  be  based  on  the  concept  of  the 
control  of  pollutant  emissions  to  the  greatest 
degree  feasible  employing  maximum  tech- 
nological capability.  Do  not  be  deceived  by 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  concept.  The 
key  words  are  feasible,  and  the  use  of  maxi- 
mum technology.  The  degree  that  is  pres- 
ently feasible;  what  could  be  done  with  pres- 
ent knowledge  and  technique,  Is  quite  good, 
and  if  this  degree  were  met  in  all  industries, 
the  air  would  be  very  much  cleaner  without 
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necessarily  threatening  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  an  indiistry.  In  addition  determining 
feasibility  and  technological  capability  for 
any  process  although  difficult,  Is  vastly  easier 
than  determining  the  level  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  which  an  individual  pollutant  may 
be  safe  or  unsafe.  Furthermore,  the  state- 
ments feasible  and  maximum  technological 
capability  have  built  into  them  continued 
progress  whereas  fixed  standards  are  notably 
difficult  to  change.  In  addition  these  con- 
cepts provide  a  focus  for  research  and  process 
development,  Improved  fuel  and  control  de- 
vices. Industry,  the  academic  community, 
and  government  can  join  together  In  their 
pursuit.  They  are  forced  apart  by  the  present 
pursuit  of  numerical  standards.  If  you  think 
about  it,  it  is  actually  the  method  we  use. 
When  an  ambient  air  standard  is  set,  it  must 
be  translated  into  an  emissions  standard  to 
be  useful.  Where  the  emission  standard  is 
feasible  it  is  forced  into  effect.  When  it  is  not 
feasible  because  of  the  lack  of  technological 
capability  or  real  economic  pressure  then, 
generally  speaking,  a  variance  is  granted  or 
the  Industry  given  further  time  to  meet  the 
standard.  The  problem  Is,  that  each  pollut- 
ant must  be  dealt  with  separately  awaiting 
its  ambient  air  standard.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  we  will  ever  develop  standards  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  our  development  of  pollutants. 
The  Justification  for  a  change  in  underly- 
ing control  philosophy  Is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  biological  problem  and  re- 
search evidence;  from  the  realities  of  jjollut- 
ant  production  and  the  spawning  of  new 
pollutants;  and  from  the  increasing  man- 
date from  society  for  a  cleaner  and  healthier 
environment  as  the  right  of  man  in  an  afflu- 
ent  state. 


AFTER     THE     HOLIDAYS:     CAMPUS 
TURMOIL  IS  REKINDLED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  one  of  Pitts- 
burgh's outstanding  citizens  and  com- 
munity leaders,  Col.  Edwin  Hodge,  Jr., 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today  the  excellent  editorial  by 
Mr.  John  Troan,  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  published  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1969,  entitled  "After  the  Holi- 
days." 

Mr.  Hodge  serves  as  a  trustee  of  Thiel 
College  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  ad- 
dition to  his  duties  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Forgings  Co.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  and  serves 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  His  concern  for  our  young 
people  is  further  evidenced  by  member- 
sliip  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Trails  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  A  graduate  of  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Mr. 
Hodge  has  well  served  his  company  and 
our  community. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  following  editorial  regarding 
the  turmoil  among  our  students  today: 
Afteh  the  HoLiDAys:  Campus  Turmoil  Is 
Rekindled 

(By  John  Troan) 
Well,  the  holidays  are  over.  And  the  col- 
lege students  have  gone  back  to  school. 
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Unhappily,  some  of  them  have  gone  back 
only  to  the  campus  and  not  to  the  class- 
room. 

As  a  result,  there  is  turmoil  at  a  number 
of  colleges.  Including  some  very  highly  re- 
spected institutions  of  higher  learning. 

And  so  in  1969,  as  in  1968,  we  are  witness- 
ing the  sorry  spectacle  of  students  seizing 
school  buildings,  damaging  property,  provok- 
ing violence,  disrupting  education.  Of  stu- 
dents doing  everything  but  learning— which 
Is  what  they're  supposed  to  be  doing  in  col- 

I  Just  can't  understand  whats  wrong  with 
college  administrators  and  public  officials 
who  permit  a  small  minority  of  mindless 
mobsters  to  tyrannize  the  vast  majority  of 
decent  young  men  and  women  who  are  earn- 
estly seeking  an  education. 

But  it  must  boU  down  to  one  of  two 
things: 

No  brains. 

Or  no  guts. 

OBET    THE    RULES 

I  think  it's  time  for  every  college  to  tell 
every  student  something  like  this : 

"You  are  welcome  to  come  to  this  school  if 
you  meet  our  requirements.  But  If  you  do 
come  here,  you  must  abide  by  our  rules. 

"You  may  not  agree  with  some  of  these 
rules.  If  so,  you  should  go  somewhere  else. 
After  all,  nobody  is  forcing  you  to  come  here. 

"If  you  find  you  dislike  some  of  our  rules 
after  you  get  here,  you  certainly  will  have  the 
right  to  make  your  views  known.  You  might 
even  convince  us  that  we  are  wrong. 

"But  If  you  fail  to  get  those  rules  changed 
by  persuasion,  you  do  not  have  the  right  to 
change  them  by  force. 

"We  assume  that  you  are  coming  here  be- 
cause you  think  we  can  teach  you  something. 
That  means  you  are  coming  here  to  have  us 
guide  you — not  to  have  you  direct  us. 

GO  ELSEWHERE 

"If  you  do  not  share  this  view,  you  should 
not  waste  your  time  and  money  here.  You 
should  go  some  place  else  and  make  room  for 
some  other  qualified  student  who  Is  anxious 
to  purchase  and  pursue  the  educational  op- 
portunities we  have  to  offer. 

"Above  all,  we  want  to  make  this  clear: 
You  are  free  to  leave  this  school  any  time  you 
wish.  But  as  long  as  you  are  here,  you  must 
abide  by  our  rules — and  by  the  laws  of  this 
land. 

"If  you  don't,  you  must  face  the  conse- 
quences— up  to  and  Including  expulsion.  And 
we  don't  mean  maybe." 

Some  folks,  of  course,  might  protest  that 
this  language  is  too  tough.  Frankly,  I  don't 
think  it's  tough  enough  for  the  belligerent 
boneheads  who  are  being  encouraged  by 
pussy-footing  numbskulls  to  convert  our 
schoolgrounds  into  battlegrounds. 


BARTH  CORP.  HONORED  FOR 
SUPERB  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  recently  to  participate  in  a  very 
significant  ceremony  at  a  major  indus- 
trial plant  in  my  home  city  of  Cleveland. 

Three  hundred  workmen  gathered  in  a 
corner  of  the  great  machineshop  of  the 
Barth  Corp.  to  receive  a  rare  honor  for 
precision  craftsmanship  and  reliable  de- 
livery. 

The  Quality  Supplier  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Barth  Corp.  by  the  Martin- 
Marietta  Corp.  for  "a  perfect  record  of 
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zero  defects  in  a  6 -month  period  on  com- 
ponentB  manufactured  for  the  Shillelagh 

missile." 

Martln-MarletU  is  the  prime  contrac- 
tor manufacturing  the  Shillelagh,  which 
is  a  major  new  missile  system  for  our 
national  defense. 

The  Shillelagh,  now  being  deployed 
throughout  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
Army's  top  priority  new  weapons.  It  is 
designed  to  destroy  enemy  Unks  and  to 
provide  close-in  support  for  frontline 
troops. 

I  might  add  that  the  Shillelagh  mis- 
sile is  now  standard  armament  on  the 
new  General  Sheridan  tank,  which  is 
manufactured  in  the  tank  plant  at  Cleve- 
land Hopkins  Airport,  only  a  few  mUes 
from  the  Barth  plant. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  John  J.  Mur- 
phy, deputy  director  of  materiel  for  the 
Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  compliment  the 
Barth  employees  for  their  superb  produc- 
tion performance. 

I  thought  that  Robert  A.  Barth,  presi- 
dent of  the  Barth  Corp.  was  extremely 
eloquent  when  he  said  that  "this  award 
is  a  result  of  excellent  and  effective  team- 
work, with  management  and  employees 
working  together  to  achieve  precision 
and  perfection." 

Teamwork  is  the  key  to  successful  per- 
formance and  achievement  in  every  field, 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have 
teamwork  on  a  massive  scale  throughout 
the  great  industrial  complex  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  other  great  industrial  com- 
plexes of  these  United  States. 

Every  employee  of  the  Barth  Corp.  can 
take  pride  in  the  company's  outstanding 
achievements  as  a  producer  of  special 
machinery  and  parts  for  many  major 
industries  during  the  past  54  years.  The 
skilled  mechanics  and  planners  of  this 
company  have,  in  fact,  been  responsible 
for  many  modem  miracles. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Barth  Corp. 
did  the  tooling  which  made  possible  mass 
production  of  the  famous  Norden  bomb- 
sight.  The  Norden  bombsight  helped 
shorten  and  win  the  war  by  permitting 
accurate  strikes  from  high-flying  aerial 
bombers.  The  lives  of  many  wartime 
pilots  were  saved  because  tliis  bombsight 
allowed  bombers  to  drop  explosives  from 
high  altitudes  without  running  the  dan- 
gers of  antiaircraft  fire. 

At  the  time,  this  accomplishment  of 
the  Barth  Corp.  was  "top  secret,"  and 
the  company  never  received  the  acclaim 
to  which  it  was  entitled. 

The  Barth  Corp.  has  also  participated 
in  many  developments  which  have 
changed  the  daily  lives  of  millions  of 
people.  Its  products  range  from  com- 
puter and  aerospace  parts  to  machines 
that  can  split  a  hair  into  30  parts  and 
spin  marble  into  fiberglass.  The  Barth 
Corp.  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  razors,  copying  machines, 
and  instant  photography  film  packs. 

The  list  of  other  companies  which 
have  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Barth 
Corp.  to  develop  special  purpose  machin- 
ery reads  like  a  bluebook  of  American 
industry. 

The  Barth  plant,  at  12650  Broookpark 
Road,  contains  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment.  However,  the  company's 
most  valuable  asset  is  the  skill  and  dedi- 
cation of  its  employees. 
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The  determination  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Barth  Corp.  to  take  what- 
ever pains  are  necessary  to  do  a  job  right 
is  what  won  them  the  Quality  Supplier 
Award. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  them — and  all 
the  other  expert  craftsmen  and  mechan- 
ics who  are  the  backbone  of  our  modern 
civilization — for  their  achievements  and 
accomplisliments. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  S. 
MOORHEAD  EVALUATES  1970 
BUDGET 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pennsylvaWia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16,  1969 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1970  budget  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service.  Simi- 
larly, Budget  Director  Charles  Zwick  can 
be  proud  of  his  role  in  helping  to  shape 
a  budget  that  is  responsible  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1970 
is  the  epitome  of  fiscal  responsibility.  As 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  have  studied  the  budget  and 
the  forthcoming  Economic  Report  care- 
fully. My  considered  judgment  is  that 
the  1970  budget  is  well  suited  to  achieve 
the  national  goals  inscribed  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946 : 

Pull  employment  of  our  vast  produc- 
tive resources; 

Ekionomic  growth,  paving  the  way  for 
continued  economic  well-being  and  na- 
tional strength:  and 

Movement  toward  reasonable  price 
stability,  so  that  our  gains  are  not  con- 
sumed by  the  crudest  of  all  taxes— in- 
flation. 

We  are  proud  of  the  performance  of 
our  economy  in  the  past  8  years  of  un- 
paralleled economic  prosperity.  The  rec- 
ord since  1960  is  nothing  short  of  bril- 
liant— with  an  increase  of  31  percent  in 
our  standard  of  living— as  measured  by 
real  disposable  personal  income  per  cap- 
ita— a  concept  only  an  economist  could 
love;  a  spurt  of  45  percent  in  our  gross 
national  product:  the  creation  of  10  mil- 
lion new  jobs,  and  a  consequent  drop  in 
unemployment  to  3.3  percent — the  low- 
est level  in  more  than  15  years. 

With  this  progress,  we  have  been  able 
to  help  17  million  Americans  to  escape 
the  bonds  of  poverty,  while  at  the  same 
time  all  Americans  have  enjoyed  its 
benefits  in  higher  earnings. 

However,  we  are  also  painfully  aware 
of  the  unfortunate  quickening  in  the 
tempo  of  price  increases.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  our  problems  and  our  prog- 
ress are  related.  For  infiation  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  are  but  the 
prices  of  a  rate  of  progress  that  has  been 
too  rapid  for  our  economy  to  bear. 

The  10-percent  surcharge  on  personal 
and  corporate  incomes,  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  budget  outlays  in  1968  and  1969, 
were  designed  to  stem  the  tide  of  rising 
prices  and  restore  our  economy  to  a  more 
sustainable  path  of  progress.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  policy  of  fiscal  and 
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budgetary  resteaint  is  evident  in  the  1970 
budget.  Prom  a  deficit  of  some  $25  billion 
in  1968,  the  budget  will  move  to  a  sur- 
plus of  $2.4  billion  in  1969  and  to  a  sur- 
plus of  $3  4  billion  in  1970.  This  reversal 
from  fiscal  stimulus  to  restraint  is  being 
accomplished  without  any  deleterious 
effects  on  the  economy,  and  should  re- 
duce pressures  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment placesi  on  both  the  economy  and 
financial  markets.  If  there  is  any  change 
in  the  economic  outlook  due  to  a  long- 
sought  peace  o^  other  causes,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recotnmended  that  the  sur- 
charge be  lowered  in  a  flexible  manner 
to  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  economy. 
These  are  reasons  for  my  endorsement 
of  the  1970  budget  as  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble plan  of  action.  Fiscal  responsibility 
is  not  the  only  Bieasuring  rod  for  respon- 
sible budgeting,  however.  Too  often  in 
the  past  we  have  coupled  fiscal  respon- 
sibility with  something  verging  on  pro- 
gram insanity.  I  am  pleased  to  reassure 
my  colleagues  that  this  1970  budget  Is 
responsible  in  programs,  as  well  as  in  its 
economic  policy.  While  paring  away 
lower  priority  activities,  it  provides  in- 
,  crea^jd  activity  in  programs  to  combat 
-POVQXiy;  effort^  to  rejuvenate  our  cities 
and  community  environment;  man- 
power training  activities,  to  help  all 
Americans  to  make  their  maximum  con- 
tribution to  their  own  security  and  to  na- 
tional growth :  education  and  health  care 
for  the  disadvajitaged  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  their  Jull  personal  growth  and 
development. 

It  is  for  the^e  reasons  that  the  1970 
budget  represeilts  "the  responsible  path.'" 
It  carries  this  Nation  along  the  high  path 
of  achievement  which  was  forged  by 
those  who  wen¥ before  us.  It  will  move  us 
to  a  still  higher  path  of  personal  and 
national  develcpment. 
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All  know  talm  aa  the  cool,  capable  quarter- 
back who's  led  the  Buffalo  Bills  to  American 
Football  League  championshipB.  Pew  realise 
he's  also  the  astute,  articulate  negotiator 
who  last  year  led  fellow  league  players  to 
an  historic  bargaining  agreement  with  AFL 
team  owners. 

It's  this  other  Kemp — the  negotiator  and 
just  re-elected  president  of  the  American 
Football  League  Association — who  has  con- 
siderable of  interest  and  importance  to 
contribute  to  modern  labor-management 
dialogue. 

Bargaining  in  professional  sports — which 
Kemp  described  for  a. fascinating  hour  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Research  Association  of  Western  New  York — 
Is  probably  one  of  the  newset  and  most  un- 
usual developments  In  the  field  of  collective 
negotiations. 

In  some  ways,  Kemp  makes  clear,  it's  like 
no  other  bargaining  anywhere — and  In  other 
ways  its  like  all  bargaining  everywhere. 

Differences  stem  principally  from  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Industry  Itself,  he  feels. 
And  this  uniqueness  creates  some  unique 
problems  calling  for  unique  approaches  to 
find  unique  solutions. 

Pro  football's  most  singular  aspect,  which 
heavily  colors  its  employer-employee  rela- 
tions, is,  in  Kemp's  opinion,  competition — 
"fierce  and  fantastic,"  on  the  field,  in  the 
training  camps,  among  the  players. 

This  factor,  he  says,  makes  the  game  as 
attractive  as  it  is,  and  Insures  that  the 
players  product — his  and  his  team's  per- 
formance— will  always  be  in  demand  by 
consumers — the  fans. 

Because  players  want  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  mushrooming  professional  football  in- 
dustry they're  helping  to  build,  they've  got 
to  be  interested  in  making  sure  the  profits 
are  there  to  share,  Kemp  says. 

Accordingly,  he  explains,  member  of  the 
AFL  Players  Association  (which  he  helped  to 
organize.  Incidentally)  want  their  employers' 
teams  to  be  succeesful  business  ventures  so, 
as  he  puts  it,  "the  owners  can  continue  to 
afford  to  employ  men,  my  teammates  and  all 
the  men  who  play  on  all  the  other  teams." 

There's  thus  a  mutuality  of  interest  be- 
tween players  and  team  owners,  Kemp  notes. 
He  believes  both  parties  recognized  this  at 
the  outset  of  their  negotiations  and  that 
the  recognition  was  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  them  reaching  a  satisfactory  accord 
amicably. 

"We  knew,"  says  Kemp,  "there  had  to  be 
a  correlation  between  common  sense  and 
what  could  be  afforded." 

Biggest  difficulty  in  pro  football  bargain- 
ing— and  in  other  professional  sports — is 
what  Kemp  calls  "walking  the  thin  line" 
which  separates  areas  "in  which  you  legiti- 
mately can  bargain  collectively  for  all,"  and 
those  areas  in  which  the  individual  player 
must  have  the  right  to  bargain  for  himself 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  "ability  and  produc- 
tivity." 

The  pact  signed  last  July  by  the  Players 
Association  and  team  owners  not  only  left  a 
player  free  lo  individually  negotiate  his  own 
salary,  above  a  collectively-negotiated  "floor," 
or  minimum,  but  also  provided  through  col- 
lective negotiations  improved  pensions  and 
medical  protection  for  all. 

Some  of  Kemp's  bargaining  philosophy 
may  arch  eyebrows  of  labor-management's 
hidebound  traditionalists  who  view  negotia- 
tion as  head-on  collision  between  implacable 
enemies,  with  battle  Inevitable  and  victory 
going  to  the  parly  exercising  the  greater 
economic  muscle. 

They  might  find  it  hard  to  swallow  Kemp's 
clear  concern  for  an  employer's  ability  to 
pay  or  his  stress  on  bilateral  recognition  by 
the  parties  of  their  common  interests  and 
Interdependejice. 

However,  so  rapidly  changing  is  today's 
collective-bargaining  world,  that  Kemp 
probably  will  find  more  union  officials  agree- 
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ing  (if  not  publicly,  at  least  privately)  than 
differing  with  him. 

And  only  a  union  or  management  still  in 
the  dlnosar  age  of  bargaining  would  quar- 
rel with  some  moves  which  Kemp  believes 
help>ed  AFL  players  and  team  owners  reach 
a  good  agreement  benefiting  both — early  fact- 
finding for  quicker,  more  informed  dialogue; 
continuous  talking  to  avoid  last-minute 
crisis  bargaining,  and  private  negotiations 
to  give   both   i>artle8  greater  flexibility. 

Good  plays,  all  of  these,  and  signal-calling 
as  shrewd  and  effective  at  the  bargaining 
table  as  on  the  football  field. 


CALLS  FOR  LEGISLA'nON  PROHIB- 
ITING ISSUANCE  OP  PERMITS  FOR 
DEMONSTRATIONS      ON      PUBLIC 

LANDS  IN  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  fxoRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 14  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution Director  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  District 
of  Columbia  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton, and  General  Services  Administration 
Chief  Counsel  Harry  R.  Van  Cleave,  Jr., 
in  which  I  urged  that  no  permits  be  is- 
sued to  the  antiwar  demonstrators  for 
any  counterinaugural  activities  includ- 
ing the  erection  of  a  tent  or  any  other 
facilities  on  any  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  owned  by  or  under  the  control 
of  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  pending 
consideration  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  that  letter  I  refer  to  legislation 
favorably  reported  last  year  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
issuance  of  permits  for  the  very  type  of 
activities  now  being  planned  by  demon- 
strators during  this  year's  Presidential 
inauguration  had  it  been  enacted  into 
law. 

On  January  3  of  this  year  I  introduced 
H.R.  1035,  a  copy  of  which  follows,  which 
is  similar  to  the  bill  favorably  reported 
last  year  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee to  immediately  schedule  hearings  on 
H.R.  1035. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  when  this 
Congress  must  take  steps  to  prohibit  pur- 
posely disruptive  activities  involving  the 
use  of  public  lands  and  public  facilities 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  action  on  this  or 
similar  legislation  will  be  considered. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  a  copy  of  H.R.  1035: 

January  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hon.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Director,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Hon.  Walter  E.  Washington, 
Mayor,  District  of  Columbia. 
Hon.  Harry  R.  Van  Cleave,  Jr., 
Chief  Counsel,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Gentlemen  :  The  news  media  has  reported 
that  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
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End  the  War  In  Vietnam  wishes  to  stage  a 
rally  at  the  Sylvan  Theatre  near  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  march  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  and  hold  a  second 
rally  at  the  Supreme  Covirt  Plaza,  on  January 
19,  1969.  Also,  according  to  the  press,  the 
anti-war  demonstrators  want  to  hold  a 
counter-inaugxiral  ball  in  a  300  x  100  ft.  tent 
on  the  Washington  Monument  grounds  the 
night  of  January  19. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Harry  Van 
Cleave,  Chief  Counsel  of  the  General  Services 
AdmlnlstraUon,  has  been  loaned  to  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating,  in  behalf  of  government  agen- 
cies, with  representatives  of  the  anti-war 
demonstrators.  I  assume  that  in  addition  to 
representing  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Van 
Cleave  is  representing  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Inasmuch  as  lands  under  their  Jurisdictions 
are  probably  involved  in  the  planned  demon- 
strations. 

Last  year  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works   favorably  reported  H.R.    16981,  with 
amendments,  to  prohibit  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Coliimbia  from  issuing  a  permit  for  use  of 
real  property  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
owned  by  or  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  camping,  sleeping,  sitting  in,  or 
other    overnight    occupancy,    or    from    con- 
structing or  erecting  any  temporary  bulldftig, 
structure,  or  appurtenances  to  such  property 
for  any  such  activity  or  any  similar  activity. 
It  was  thought  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion might  t>e  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
newal of  a  permit  issued  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  for  the  es- 
tablishment and   maintenance  of  a  shanty 
town,  known  as  Resurrection  City,  upon  the 
Mall  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Reflecting  Pool. 
Apparently  because  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions exUting  at  this  shanty  town  and  the 
threat  its   existence  created   to  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  occupants  of  the  camp- 
site and  the  entire  community,  the  permit 
was  not  extended  and  the  occupants  of  Res- 
lU'rection    City    were    ultimately    forcefuUy 
evicted.    The    dismantling    of    Resurrection 
City  and  restoration  of  the  area  removed  the 
need  for  immediate  enactment  of  H.R.  16981. 
On  January  3.  1969,  I  Introduced  H.R.  1035, 
which   contains    provisions   similar   to   HK,. 
16981,  as  reported,  to  prohibit  the  Issuance 
of  certain  permits  and  to  require  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  or  Insurance,  in  connection 
with  the  issuing  of  other  permits.  In  light  of 
the  negotiations  now  being  conducted  by  the 
United   States   Government   with   the   anti- 
war demonstrators.  In  response  to  their  re- 
quest for  permits  to  stage  rallies  upon  gov- 
ernment-owned property  and  to  erect  a  tent, 
the  size  of  a  football  field,  on  the  Mall,  today 
I    asked   the   Honorable   George    H.    Fallon, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  Immediately  schedule  hearings  on 
HJl.  1035,  and  similar  legislation. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  and  Resur- 
rection City  resulted  In  much  suffering  by 
the  participants,  highly  unsanitary  condi- 
tions, violence,  and  damages  to  government 
property  and  restoration  costs  greatly  In  ex- 
cess of  the  small  bond  required  to  be  posted 
for  which  the  Government  has  not  been  paid. 
In  view  of  this  past  experience,  I  strongly 
urge  that  no  permit  be  Issued  to  the  anti- 
war demonstrators  for  any  "counter-inaugu- 
ral" activities  and  also  few  the  erection  of  a 
tent  or  any  other  facilities  on  any  land 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  or 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  pending  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  youis. 

WnxiAic  O.  CsAicKt, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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H.R.  1035 
A  bill  Unxlting  the  use  for  demonstration 
purposes  of  any  federally  owned  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the 
posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
the  case  of  any  real  property  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  Is  owned  by  or  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
Issue  a  pyermit  for  or  authorize  or  otherwise 
permit  the  use  of  (Including  any  renewal  or 
extension  of  any  such  permit,  authorization, 
or  permission)  any  such  real  property  for 
camping,  sleeping,  sitting  In,  or  other  over- 
night occupancy,  or  for  constructing  or  erect- 
ing any  temporary  building,  structure,  or  ap- 
purtenance to  such  property  for  any  such 
activity  or  any  similar  activity. 

(b)  In  Issuing  permits  or  In  granting  per- 
mission for  any  other  use  of  such  real  prop- 
erty (Including  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
any  such  permit,  authorization,  or  permis- 
sion) any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
power  to  issue  a  permit  or  to  give  such  per- 
mission shall,  where  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  damage  may  occur,  require  that 
the  applicant  post  a  money  or  surety  bond 
or  furnish  insurance.  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  such  officer  or  employee  to  be  rea- 
sonable, to  indemnify  or  insure  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  repairing  any  damage 
or  restoring  the  premises  to  its  condition  Im- 
mediately prior  to  such  use  and  to  save  the 
United  States  harmless  from  any  Injury  to 
property  or  persons  caused  by  the  applicants'- 
use  of  such  real  property. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TIBET 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral years  ago  the  noted  newsman,  au- 
thor and  world  traveler,  Lowell  Thomas 
described  in  an  article  the  barbaric  dev- 
astation committed  against  the  Tibetan 
people  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  long  had  an  interest  in  Ti- 
bet, having  visited  that  area  a  number 
of  times.  Unfortunately,  the  systemic  an- 
nihilation perpetrated  by  the  Commu- 
nists has  all  but  been  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored, especially  by  those  who  would  ad- 
mit Red  China  to  the  United  Nations. 

As  of  September  of  last  year,  the  cal- 
culated program  of  elimination  con- 
tinues, according  to  a  report  in  Time 
magazine  of  September  13,  1968.  The 
cultural  and  religious  traditions  of  the 
people  have  been  targets  marked  for  ex- 
tinction. An  estimated  300,000  of  Tibet's 
1,300,000  people  have  been  exterminated, 
many  by  savage  methods,  according  to 
the  Time  report.  Most  of  Tibet's  3,000 
monasteries  have  been  destroyed  or  con- 
verted into  barracks.  To  eradicate  the 
racial  identity  of  the  Tibetans,  many  of 
them  have  been  sterilized  to  cut  the  birth 
rate  and  thousands  of  teenagers  have 
been  sent  to  China  for  brainwashing. 

Years  £«o  when  the  extent  of  Hitler's 
butchery  of  the  Jewish  people  was  re- 
vealed, the  reaction  of  people  the  world 
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over  was  one  of  horror  and  revulsion, 
and  justifiably  so.  Yet  the  tragedy  of 
Tibet  and  the  genocide  of  millions  of 
Chinese  people  by  the  Chinese  Reds  is 
either  rationalized  or  glossed  over  by 
enlightened  politicians,  diplomats  and 
foreign  policy  "experts"  who  would 
grant  diplomatic  recognition  or  bring 
Into  the  U.N.  this  latter-day  successor 
to  Hitlerlan  inhumanity. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 
the  article  "Himalayan  Hell,"  from  the 
September  13,  1968,  issue  of  Time  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Tibet  :  Himalayan  Hell 
Despite  Moscow's  grim  new  repression  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Communism's  Asian  face 
still  wears  the  harsher  visage.  Distracted  by 
the  rush  of  events  In  the  West,  the  world 
has  all  but  forgotten  the  continuing  tor- 
ment of  Tibet,  which  was  first  invaded  In 
1950  by  the  Communist  Chinese  army  and 
again  two  years  ago  by  screaming  Red 
Guards.  Tliose  successive  onslaughts  have 
transformed  the  land  of  Shangri-la  Into  a 
nightmarish  Himalayan  hell. 

An  estimated  300,000  of  -nbet's  1.300,000 
people  have  been  exterminated,  many  by 
savage  methods,  since  the  first  Peking  gen- 
eral moved  Into  Lhasa's  Palace  of  the  Gods. 
In  a  few  cases,  entire  villages  have  been 
machine-gunned.  So  many  still  seek  to  es- 
cape the  reign  of  terror  by  suicide  that  the 
Chinese  have  strung  barbed-wire  barricades 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kyichu  (River  of 
Happiness)  to  keep  people  from  throwing 
themselves  in.  At  least  80.000  Tibetans,  In- 
cluding the  god-king  Dalai  Lama,  have 
chosen  exile.  Another  200,000,  Including  his 
deputy,  the  Panchen  Lama,  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  enslaved  In  forced-labor  brigades. 
starvation  and  sterilization 
Most  of  Tll)et's  3,000  monasteries  have  been 
destroyed  or  converted  into  barracks  and 
their  priceless  art  treasures  carted  off  to 
China.  Not  long  ago  a  rampaging  band  of 
Red  Guards  smashed  the  sacred  1,300-year- 
old  Avalokiteshvara.  the  eleven-headed  Image 
of  the  Buddhist  god  of  mercy.  It  was  cast 
Into  the  gutter  behind  Lhasa's  ravaged 
Tsukla-khang  (Central  Temple)  amid  burn- 
ing sutras  and  tantric  scriptures.  The  last 
400  of  Tibet's  former  150,000  monks  and 
lamas,  who  were  kept  on  as  window  dressing, 
have  now  been  stripped  of  their  russet  robes 
All  forms  of  religious  life  have  been  harshly 
suppressed.  Red  Guards  relentlessly  destroy 
household  altars.  Their  favorite  punishment 
for  Tibetans  caught  practicing  religious  rites 
Is  to  lock  them  in  a  room,  tell  them  that 
"your  God  will  supply  you  food,"  and  aban- 
don them. 

Even  the  Tibetans'  racial  Identity  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  Many  have  been 
forcibly  stertUzed  to  cut  the  birth  rate,  and 
hundreds  of  Tibetan  girls  have  been  com- 
pelled to  marry  Chinese  soldiers  to  further 
assimilation.  Children  are  sent  to  distant 
schools.  Visiting  such  youngsters  Is  out  of 
the  question,  since  no  Tibetan  may  travel 
more  than  two  miles  without  a  permit. 
Moreover,  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  have 
been  Imported  to  colonize  the  land,  and  some 
16,000  Tibetan  teen-agers  have  been  deport- 
ed to  China  for  cultural  and  political  brain- 
washing. 

HOPE    IN    CHAOS 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
has  branded  this  systematic  annihilation  of 
Tibetan  life  as  "genocide."  Three  times  the 
United  Nations  has  censured  Peking  for  "vio- 
lating fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedom."  The  Dalai  Lama  told  Time  Corre- 
spondent Dan  Coggto.  who  Journeyed  to  the 
god-king's  exile  In  the  Indian  Himalayas  at 
Dharmsala,  that  '"nbet  still  exists  despite  all 
the  Chinese  have  done.  But  I  don't  know  for 
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bow  long.  Another  30  years  like  this  and 
there  wUl  be  no  Tibet." 

The  Tibetans  ftave  bravely  tried  to  re- 
sist their  d«8tr;|.ctlon.  Pierce  mountain 
tribesmen  staged  bloody  rebellions,  and  Ti- 
betans forcfbly  recruited  Into  the  army  have 
on  occasion  tiime<l  their  weapons  against  the 
Chinese.  Peking's  puppet  "Tibet  Autono- 
mous Region"  collapsed  because  Tibetan 
"collaborators,"  Including  Uao's  own  Peking- 
groomed  leader,  tike  Panchen  Lama,  refused 
to  cooperate  wlUi  their  Chinese  overlords 
any  longer.  The  Chinese  had  to  establish  a 
military  dictatorship,  and  last  fall  Peking 
formally  abandoned  all  pretense  of  Tibetan 
self-rule.  i 

Tibet's  slim  hope  for  survival  resides  In 
the  chaos  that  hat  overtaken  Mao's  Cultural 
Revolution.  The  Hed  Guards  have  split  Into 
rival  factions  and  are  warring  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  military,  though  last 
week  Peking  claliAed  that  the  Maoists  were 
in  full  control  of  jail  China's  provinces.  In- 
cluding Tibet.  Bajrller,  the  longtime  army 
commander  in  Tlb«t  was  replaced,  and  battles 
among  the  Cblnesa  occupiers  were  reported  to 
be  raging  sporadtcally  In  Lhasa.  E:ssentlal 
services.  Including  transportation,  communi- 
cations and  food  shipments,  have  broken 
down.  Taking  advantage  of  the  turmoil.  Ti- 
betans are  Issuing  ikntl-Chlnese  leaflets.  Some 
bolder  Tibetans  kave  been  seen  throwing 
Monesi  ab  Chinese  civilians  and  turning  wall 
|»06l«r.  Mao  portraits  upside  down.  The  Red 
Guards  have  sacked  virtually  all  of  the  Pe- 
king-trained Tibetan  civil  servants  for 
"regional  nationalism."  Says  the  Dalai  Lama: 
''There  Is  so  muchj  chaos  now  that  It  is  defi- 
nite that  a  cban^  must  come  about.  The 
Tibetan  people  m«y  yet  get  an  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  |oke  of  oppression."  That 
was  probably  wlst^ful  thinking,  especially  if 
the  Maoists  have  iktdeed  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing their  own  factions  to  a  truce  In  ravished 
Tibet. 


REAL  PARTICIPATION  POLITICS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  onaoN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAn]  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
wholeheartedly  Concur  with  the  argu- 
ments of  my  colleiigues  who  would  abolish 
the  electoral  college  and  provide  lor  a 
direct  election  df  the  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  ga  one  step  further  if  we 
are  to  honestly  bjring  about  the  electoral 
reforms  this  cou^itry  needs.  I  agree  that 
the  introduction  jof  a  direct  general  elec- 
tion would  start  ^  trend  for  broader  pub- 
lic participation  j  in  presidential  politics 
and  this  eventu4lly  would  lead  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  homination  process.  For 
these  reasons,  I  ilncluded  provisions  for 
a  national  presidential  primary  In  my 
proposal  for  electoral  reform  which 
would  also  aboli^  the  electoral  college 
and  establish  a  cfirect  general  election. 

In  an  article  (which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January  4, 
1969,  Roscoe  Drixmmond  writes  of  this 
issue  and  presents  a  persuasive  argument 
for  "Real  Partl<ilpetlon  Politics."  I  In- 
clude this  articla  in  full  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Reco4d  : 

RxAi.  Participation   Politics 
(By  Boatoe  Drummond) 

VfAsmmatoti. — When  CongreM  begins  its 
rnwrlini  UHm  month  oo  bow  to  improve  the 
iMy  w  TMHTiUMity  •nd  tfcct  tbe  president,  we 
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ought  to  focus  first  on  what  we  want  to 
acoompllsh,  not  on  the  means. 

If  we  get  where  we  want  to  go  and  fix  our 
gaze  on  the  high  goal  we  will  have  a  better 
prospect  of  getting  there. 

Just  tinkering  with  the  electoral  college — 
or  doing  away  with  it — isnt  enough.  More 
is  needed. 

To  see  what  Is  needed  one  must  look  at 
what  went  wrong  with  the  electoral  process 
this  past  year. 

The  voters  had  little  to  say  about  the 
choice  of  either  the  IJemocratlc  or  Republi- 
can presidential  nominee.  This  Is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  the  nomination  of  Richard  Nixon 
and  Hubert  Humphrey  did  not  reflect  major- 
ity opinion  within  each  party,  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  was — and  is — no  adequate 
means  by  which  the  voters  can  register  au- 
thoritatively and  visibly  their  choice  for  the 
nominations. 

I  submit  that  if  the  American  people  do 
not  democratically  determine  the  presiden- 
tial nominees,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  dem- 
ocratically choose  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  happened? 

In  a  smattering  of  scattered  primaries  a 
small  percentage  of  Democratic  voters  had 
the  opportunity  to  choose  between  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  and  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  the  Democratic  convention 
chose  Vice-President  Humphrey  on  whom 
the  Democratic  voters  had  no  chance  to  pass 
in  any  primary.  This  is  why  pollster  Louis 
Harris  described  Humphrey  as  having  "the 
stamp  of  'machine  choice'  all  over  him."  al- 
though the  Gallup  Poll  showed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Democratic  votes  wanted  him 
nominated. 

On  the  Republican  side  the  voters  had  the 
opportunity  in  a  few  primaries  to  choose  be- 
tween Nixon  and  nobody.  That's  a  pretty 
limited  choice.  It  is  possible,  even  probable, 
that  Nixon  would  have  won  decisively  in  the 
primaries  even  if  others  had  been  entered, 
but  what  Is  clear  Is  that  the  voters  of  either 
party  had  any  authoritative  and  full  oppor- 
tunity to  make  anything  approaching  a 
democratic  choice  of  the  nominees. 

The  result  was  that  the  voters  were  dis- 
satisfied with  what  they  got.  Both  the  Harris 
and  GaUup  polls  showed  that  a  majority  of 
them  found  the  choice  of  candidates  pre- 
sented to  them  dlBapp)ointlng. 

And  in  consequence  more  voters  than 
\isual  registered  their  dejection  by  not  vot- 
ing at  all.  A  lower  percentage  of  eligible 
voters  went  to  the  polls  last  November  than 
in  either  1964  or  1960. 

What,  then,  should  we  do  about  It?  It  Is 
evident,  I  think,  that  more  voters  iirgently 
want  to  participate  In  the  whole  decision- 
making process  by  which  we  nominate  and 
elect  the  president — and  Congress  as  well. 
They  want  in.  and  we  ought  to  lay  hold  of 
the  means  to  democratize  the  whole  elec- 
toral process. 

There  are  three  ways  it  can  be  done — and 
if  there  are  better  ones,  let's  hear  about 
them: 

1 — The  national  parties  should  be  required 
to  open  their  doors  to  aU  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate not  just  In  electing  the  pu-esldent 
but  in  choosing  the  nominee.  By  party  rule 
if  possible  and  by  law  If  necessary,  it  should 
be  mandatory  that  the  delegates  to  local, 
state  and  national  conventions  be  demo- 
cratically chosen.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
democratic  decisionmaking  process  is  stunted 
where  it  starts.  This  is  the  most  important 
reform  of  all. 

2 — The  voters  must  have  a  full,  easily  ac- 
cessible opportunity  to  register  their  pref- 
erence for  their  party's  prospective  nominees. 
I  think  the  best  and  most  prudent  means 
is  a  national  advisory  primary  leaving  the 
final  decision  to  the  more  democratically 
chosen  conventions  which  would  not  lightly 
reject  the  voters'  recommendations.  No  run- 
off would  be  needed  since  the  primary  would 
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be  advisory  and  could  permit  voters  to  mark 
a  second  preference  which  would  make  the 
primary  even  more  revealing. 

3 — The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  of 
the  Senate.  Mike  Mansfield  and  Everett 
Dlrksen,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  beUeve  the  time  is  at  hand  to 
remove  the  electoral  college  and  elect  the 
president  and  vice-president  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote. 

The  foregoing  three  measures  comprise  the 
package  of  electoral  reform  which  would 
permit   meaningful   "participation  politics." 


QUEEN    ANNES    COUNTY   FREE 
LIBRARY  DEDICATED 
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HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MARVXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
has  been  made  throughout  rural  Amer- 
ica in  the  development  of  libraries  in  our 
small  towns  not  only  through  the  par- 
ticipation and  help  of  government,  but 
through  the  active  interest  of  leading 
citizens  and  civic  groups.  These  libraries 
are  basic  to  the  opportimities  which 
must  exist,  and  which  we  must  continue 
to  develop,  in  order  that  every  citizen 
can  fully  realize  his  potential  and  can 
fully  participate  in  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  pride 
that  I  congratulate  the  Queen  Annes 
County  Free  Library,  and  all  those  con- 
nected with  it,  at  the  dedication  of  their 
new  facility  in  Centreville.  I  include  for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  my  fellow  citizens  the  appropriate 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies: 

A  DXDICATION  TO  THI  PtmStriT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Queen  Annes'  County 
Free  Library.  This  Is  a  most  important  occa- 
sion and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  it  with  you. 

This  beautiful  new  building,  the  result  of 
so  many  peoples'  plans,  hopes  and  dreams 
can  well  be  a  source  of  pride  for  your  com- 
munity. Your  library  is  more  than  a  hand- 
some structure.  It  Is  a  place  of  knowledge 
and  a  storehouse  of  Ideas. 

This  building  Is  also  a  tangible  expression 
of  a  community^  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  its  citizens'  lives;  a  community 
that  is  responding  to  the  dynamic  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  world;  and  a 
community  that  has  resolved  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  time. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wsm  able  to 
assist  through  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  in  this  venture.  The  improve- 
ment of  library  services  has  been  an  active 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government  since 
1956.  However,  In  the  past  decade  the  Federal 
effort  has  been  greatly  expanded. 

Federal  funds  have  been  matched  by  State 
and  local  funds  to  build  and  remodel  librar- 
ies _  throughout  the  nation.  Bookmobiles 
have  been  purchased  to  bring  services  to 
-I>eople  where  they  live.  Millions  of  new  books 
have  been  purchased.  An  estimated  85  mil- 


lion persons  are  now  Uvlng  In  areas  receiving 
new  or  Improved  library  services. 

The  Improvement  of  library  services 
throughout  this  great  nation  of  ours  Is  part 
of  a  monumental  effort  to  atteln  an  Unpor- 
tant  national  goal:  "As  much  education  for 
every  citizen  as  he  wants  and  can  absorb." 
I  Our  Nation  has  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
■ideal  of  education  for  all — education  of  ths 
highest  quality,  enabling  the  individual  to 
go  as  far  as  his  ability  and  desire  will  take 
him.  In  recent  years  we  have  moved  more 
vigorously  toward  that  goal.  A  host  of  imag- 
•Inatlve  new  programs  has  been  set  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  past  6  years,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  63  laws  in  support  of  education  at  all 
levels.  After  a  century  of  debate,  the  Federal 
role  in  education  has  been  established.  The 
Federal  Investment  In  expanding  and  Im- 
proving American  education  has  more  than 
tripled  over  the  past  5  years. 

But.  despite  this  recent  progress,  we  are 
barely  keeping  pace  with  our  nation's  rapidly 
growing  and  constantly  changing  education- 
al  needs.    In    the   labor   market,    the   quick 
tempo  of  technological  progress  has  rendered 
job-oriented  training  more  important  than 
ever  before.  At  the  same  time,  technological 
change  is  challenging  our  abilities  to  keep 
Job-oriented  education  current  and  relevant. 
It  has  been  predicted,  for  example,  that  by 
1975,  some  three-fourths  of  our  labor  force 
will   be   producing   goods   and   services   that 
were   not  in  existence  ten  years  previously. 
The  productive  citizen  cannot  afford  to  stop 
learning.  He  must  keep  up  with  new  oppor- 
tunities; he  mxist  keep  his  skills  abreast  of 
the  times.  In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  a 
person's  UveUhood,  and  Indeed,  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  life  he  leads,  depends  upon  his 
education.  His  ability  to  discard  much  that 
he  has  learned  as  it  becomes  obsolete  or  ir- 
relevant,  and   to   acquire   new   knowledge — 
most  of  It  not  yet  discovered— will  determine, 
to  a  large  extent,  his  success  in  an  uncertain 
future. 

The  problems  facing  our  country  today  can 
for  an  educated  and  adaptable  society,  and 
a  growing,  dynamic,  and  healthy  economy.  If 
future  generations  are  going  to  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  deal  VTlth  our  constantly  changing 
environment,  they  need  to  get  as  early  a 
start  as  possible.  But  the  follow  through  to 
this  head  start  should  be,  quite  Uterally,  a 
lifelong  pursvUt.  And  the  library  can  and 
must  be  central  to  this  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Although  the  impact  of  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  programs  has  been 
far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
Involved,  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done.  Mll- 
Uona  of  people  are  still  vsrlthout  access  to  ade- 
quate public  library  services.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  In  an  age  which  ever  In- 
creasingly depends  on  the  intellectual  growth 
of  the  citizenry  of  the  Nation. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  most  trying. 
We  are  confronted  with  monumental  prob- 
lems and  pervasive  paradoxes.  The  sweeping 
changes  brought  about  by  science  and  tech- 
nology, communications  and  rising  expecta- 
tions confuse,  frustrate  and  unsettle  us. 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  unravel  the 
genetic  code,  transplant  human  hearts,  send 
men  to  the  moon,  transmit  instantaneously 
pictures  around  the  world,  mass  produce 
goods  and  services  on  a  scale  never  dreamed 
of  by  our  forefathers,  we  are  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  social  implications  of  these  dra- 
matic developments.  We  must  learn  to  direct, 
for  human  betterment,  the  vast  resources  of 
this  difficult,  but  wonderful  world,  which 
ts  80  full  of  promise.  Our  abUity  to  realize 
the  full  wonders  of  our  age  will  depend  on 
the  degree  to  which  our  people  are  educated 
and  trained  for  work  and  leisure. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  we  are  rap- 
Idly  approaching  an  age  of  leisure.  To  dif- 
ferent people  this  means  different  things. 
Some  people  view  such  a  situation  with  anx- 
iety, a  situation  fuU  of  boredom.  To  others 
It  means  an  opportunity  for  greater  free- 
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dom  to  grow  and  to  elevate  the  quality  of 
lUe.  Regardless  of  how  the  8ltu»tlon  Is 
viewed  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
more  leUure  is  inevitable. 

In  a  nation  of  growing  wealth  and  greater 
productivity  which  enables  us  to  shorten 
working  weeks  and  working  Ufetimes  we  are 
challenged  to  assure  that  leisure  is  creative 
and  freedom  giving,  elevating  the  quality  of 

life. 

Ubrarles  are  one  of  society's  most  impor- 
tant institutions.  For  they  are  clearinghouses 
of  ideas.  They  bring  together  seekers  of 
knowledge  and  the  materials  that  contain 
and  promote  knowledge.  They  are  vital  to  the 
total  educational  process.  They  are  essential 
to  the  retrieval  of  the  proliferating  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  20th  Century.  But  equally 
as  important  they  are  a  resource  which  as- 
sists man  to  grow  intellectually  and  to  en- 
rich his  personal  life— to  help  him  fill  his  In- 
creasing leisure  time  with  satisfying,  creative 
pursuits.  ^    ,.  - 

Today,  libraries  probably  touch  the  lives  of 
more  Americans  than  any  other  cultural  In- 
stitution. In  1966,  total  circulation  from  pub- 
lic libraries  exceeded  one  billion  books.  Fifty- 
five   million   Americans   used   public   library 
facilities  that  year.  About  one  person  out  of 
three  voluntarily  used  public  library  services. 
Yet  Ubrary  services  In  the  United  States 
are  grossly  inadequate.  There  are  shortages 
of  books  on  the  shelves.  Ubrarians  are  des- 
perately needed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
To  correct  these  deficiencies  will  Involve  a 
far  greater  investment  that  what  we  are  mak- 
ing today.  New  ways  must  be  found  to  fi- 
nance libraries.  Today  too  many  of  our  li- 
braries along  with  our  schools,  are  in  Uouble 
because  they  are  financed  by  a  property  tax 
which  Is  incapable  of  producing  the  revenue 
needed  to  pay  for  high  quality  facilities  and 
services.  New  funds  or  more  funds  must  be 
found  to  provide  adequate  financing.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Investments  that 
the  Nation  can  make,  for  the  vast  potential  of 
the  library  has  been  barely  tapped. 

The  library  has  changed  over  the  past  few 
decades.  No  longer  are  books  expected  only 
to  decorate  the  shelves.  The  Ubraries  are 
reaching  out  to  their  conununltles.  The  li- 
brarian Is  no  longer  a  custodian,  but  rather 
a  promoter  of  knowledge.  He  seeks  to  make 
the  library  an  attractive  place  to  learn,  to 
relax  and  to  be  stimulated  by  books  and 
Ideas.  He  takes  his  books  to  the  places  where 
people  are.  He  envisions  his  library  as  a  com- 
munity center  where  families  can  enjoy  be- 
ing together,  learning  and  creating  together. 
In  urban  communities,  the  libraries  are 
going  into  the  slum  areas,  to  bring  books  to 
children  and  adults — some  of  whom  may 
have  never  before  even  held  a  book  in  their 
hand.  In  rural  communlUes,  the  bookmobile 
traveU  to  Uolated  poor  families  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  even  walk 
through  a  library  door.  Today  the  Ubr&rlan 
Is  in  pvirsult  of  the  total  population  and 
tries  to  offer  something  for  everyone. 

Some  of  the  methods  being  used  today, 
would  no  doubt  shock  the  Ubrarians  of  the 
past.  But  they  are  proving  effective  in  the 
war  against  poverty  and  ignorance. 

In  one  conmiunlty,  for  example,  the  U- 
brary's  Sidewalk  Service,  an  auto  van  with 
a  loudspeaker,  travels  through  a  ghetto  area 
announcing,  "It's  the  latest,  it's  the  greatest, 
it's  the  li-ber-ee,"  as  it  carries  books,  display 
materials,  library  Information,  and  story- 
teUers  to  the   ghetto  dweUer. 

In  my  home  community  of  Milwaukee,  a 
librarian  drives  her  car  full  of  books  into  the 
inner  city  and  Is  helped  by  teenage  volun- 
teers to  check  out  and  receive  books.  The 
librarian  shows  films,  teUs  stories  or  orga- 
nizes games  and  does  Just  about  anything 
else  that  make  children  respond  to  ideas  in 
new  forms. 

In  Baltimore,  where  the  Enoch  Pratt  Li- 
brary is  under  contract  to  the  Community 
Action  Agency,  small  library  rooms  are  set  up 
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In  16  of  the  29  community  centers  located  In 
row  houses,  stores  or  ground  level  apartments 
In  the  housing  projecU.  The  centers  have  a 
steady  traffic  of  community  residents  who 
come  to  confer  with  social  workers.  The  li- 
braries seek  to  encourage  visitors  to  the  cen- 
ters to  use  paperback  books  and  free  pam- 
phlets on  display,  as  well  as  to  come  to  movies 
shown  outdoors  on  summer  evenings. 

In  other  communities  the  Ubraries  are 
offering  more  than  information  and  enter- 
tainment. They  are  offering  jobs.  Young 
women  who  are  members  of  ghetto  commu- 
nlUes— a  number  of  whom  are  on  wel  la  re- 
are  serving  as  librarians,  conducting  story 
telling  hours  and  performing  administrative 

The  innovations  of  today  hopefully  will  be 
the  accepted  standards  of  service  in  all  of  our 
libraries  of  tomorrow.  They  are  an  Indication 
that  the  libraries  are  no  longer  going  to  wait 
for  the  patrons  to  come  to  them  but  they  will 
reach  out  to  their  communities  and  partic- 
ularly to  those  who  have  been  farthest  from 
their  advantages. 

These  innovations  are  but  a  harbinger  or 
things  to  come — a  new  era  of  learning. 

I  hope  and  expect  to  see  your  effort*  here 
duplicated  widely  and  enthusiastically 
throughout  our  Nation.  For  I  believe  that  in 
the  decade  to  come  we  shall  see  the  library 
become  a  growing  force  in  our  society  for 
elevating  the  quality  of  life. 

Adequate  library  faclUties  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  all  clUzens  regardless  of  where  they 
live  or  how  much  they  earn. 

Libraries  vrtll  be  open  18  hours  a  day. 
every  day  of  the  week. 

Books  and  other  materials  will   circulate 
freely  without  the  deterrent  of  harsh  fines. 
Books  will  be  openly  and  attractively  dis- 
played. 

Reading  rooms  will  be  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant places  to  be  And  noisy  rooms  will  offer 
reading  aloud  programs,  family  film  pro- 
grams and  opportunities  for  community  dis- 
cussions. 

And  the  Ubrarian  will  be  a  respected  com- 
munity leader  and  organizer. 

There  will  be  unlimited  possibilities  for  co- 
operation between  all  types  of  libraries.  Lo- 
cal, regional.  State  and  Inter-State  coopera- 
tive networks  of  libraries  vrtll  provide  for  the 
systematic  and  effective  coordination  of  the 
resources  of  school,  public  academic  and  spe- 
cial libraries  and  special  information  centers. 
New  and  Improved  services  and  special  ma- 
terials will  be  available  to  the  institution- 
alized and  the  physically  handicapped. 

I  believe  that  we  can  continue  to  build 
on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  make  the  Ubrary  a  strong,  vital  in- 
stitution. Here  in  Centreville  you  have  taken 
a  major  step  in  that  direction.  I  commend  you 
for  helping  to  create  a  better  society,  a  great- 
er society  in  which  the  individual  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  grow  inteUectually 
throughout  his  lifetime  and  a  society  in 
which  life  wlU  be  a  creative,  rewarding  ex- 
perience for  all  citizens. 


HOSPITAL     MODERNIZATION     AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Hospital  Modernization 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  A  com- 
panion measure  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Republican  of  New  York,  and  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Democrat  of  Texas,  in  the  Sen- 
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ate.  Senator  jAvms  and  I  had  J(dned  in 
sponaorlng  similar  legislation  In  the  90th 
Congreaa.  A  sectl^n-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill  follows: 

8KCTION-BT-9sCnOM  Analtsos 

SBcnoif    i«— SHorr   irrLS 

"Hospital   Modernization   and   Improvement 

Act  pf    1069" 

scenoN  2 

Authorization  p/  loan  guarantee* 

The  new  section  931  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  would  (authorize  the  Secretary 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  non-Federal  lenders  who  made 
loans  to  public  and  iother  nonprofit  agencies 
for  projects  for  the  t modernization  of  medi- 
cal facilities.  The  amjount  of  a  loan  guarantee 
with  respect  to  any  modernization  project 
under  this  part,  wh#n  added  to  a  grant  or  a 
lo&n  under  part  A.  ^ould  not  exceed  90  per- 
."cent  of  the  cost  of  sUch  modernization  proj- 
ect. 

Allocation  apiong  the  States 

Che  new  section  $23  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Advisory  Council,  to  allot  the 
amount  available  for  loans  which  might  be 
guaranteed  under  this  part  among  the  States 
In  a  fair  and  equlttible  manner  after  con- 
sidering relative  population,  financial  need, 
and  need'for  modernization  of  facilities.  Any 
amounts -allotted  fo^  the  guarantee  of  loans, 
but  unobligated  by  i  State  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  would  remain  available  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Application^  and  conditions 

Under  the  new  sedUon  623.  loans  would  be 
guaranteed  only  upon  an  application  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  through  the  State 
agency  designated  lender  section  604  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plaki.  An  application  would 
have  to  meet  certali)  specified  requirements. 
First,  the  application  would  have  to  meet 
the  requirements  uzlder  clauses  ( 1 )  through 
(5)  of  section  805(p).  These  requirements 
relate  to  the  inclusion  in  the  application  of 
a  description  of  the  ^te  for  the  project,  plans 
and  specifications  f(jr  the  project,  assurance 
that  the  applicant  |ias  proper  title,  assur- 
ance of  adequate  fli)ancial  support  to  com- 
plete and  operate  thp  project,  and  assurance 
as  to  compliance  w^th  the  prevailing  wage 
provision  in  the  Da4ls-Bacon  Act. 

The  application  Would  also  have  to  con- 
tain a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
what  it  determines  dhe  cost  of  the  moderni- 
zation project  will  be. 

In  order  for  an  aapllcation  to  receive  ap- 
proval, the  Secretaijy  would  have  to  find 
that  four  requlremsnts  were  met.  First,  a 
sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
project  would  have  to  remain  in  the  State's 
allotment  under  new]  section  622.  Second,  the 
Secretary  must  tnal^  the  findings  required 
under  clauses  (1)  ihrough  (4)  of  section 
606(a).  These  required  findings  are  that  the 
application  contains  assurance  as  to  title, 
financial  support,  anil  payment  of  prevailing 
wages,  that  the  plaqs  and  specifications  are 
In  accord  with  regulttlons,  that  the  applica- 
tion is  in  conformity  with  the  -State  plan 
approved  under  section  604,  and  that  the 
application  has  beeik  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Statei  agency  and  has  priority 
over  other  projects. |  (Under  this  part,  the 
finding  by  the  Stat4  agency  that  an  appli- 
cation has  priority  ;  over  others  would  be 
based  on  appropriately  modified  regulations. ) 
Third  the  Secretary  must  obtain  assurances 
that  the  applicant  will  keep  records  and 
make  reports  which  the  Secretary  reasonably 
requires.  Finally,  tb«  Secretary  must  deter- 
mine that  the  term^  and  conditions  of  the 
loan  are  reasonable  amd  in  accord  with  regu- 
lations. 

The  Secretary  cou^  not  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication without  aflbrdlng  the  State  agency 
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an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Amendments 
to  an  approved  application  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  Just  as  If  they  were  original 
applications. 

The  United  States  would  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  applicant  the  amount  of 
any  payments  made  under  a  guarantee  under 
this  part.  (The  Secretary  for  good  cause 
could  waive  this  right  of  recovery.)  The 
United  States  would  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  applicant  upon  its  recovery  of 
payments  from  the  applicant.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  subject  guarantees 
under  this  part  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  he  might  determine,  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  order 
to  protect  the  financial  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
modify  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  guarantee. 

Neither  the  applicant  on  whose  behalf  a 
loan  g^uarantee  is  made  nor  any  other  person 
who  made  a  loan  to  the  applicant  could  con- 
test any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary, 
with  one  exception.  Fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion could  make  the  g^uarantee  contestable. 

Payment  of  interest  on  guaranteed  loans 
The  new  section  624  would  create  a  con- 
tractual right  to  each  holder  of  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  this  part  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  (a)  one-half  of  the  interest 
rate  which  becomes  due  and  payable,  or  (b). 
If  lower,  the  interest  which  would  become 
due  and  payable  at  a  rate  of  S'^r.  Such 
amounts  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section  would  be  authorized.  Contracts 
to  meet  the  payments  provided  for  in  this 
section  could  not  amount  to  an  aggregate 
greater  than  the  amount  provided  for  in 
appropriation  acts. 

Limitation  on  amount  of  loans  guaranteed 

The  new  section  625  would  establish  a 
limit  on  the  cumulative  total  of  loan  guar- 
antees under  this  part  that  could  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  For  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  maximum  allowable  limit  of  out- 
standing loans  guaranteed  woiild  be  $400 
million;  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $800  million; 
and  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $1,200  million.  These 
limits  would  apply  unless  appropriation  acts 
specified   a  lower  limit. 

Loan  guarantee  fund 

Under  the  new  section  626.  a  separate  loan 
guarantee  fund  for  loan  guarantees  for  the 
modernization  of  hospital  and  medical  fa- 
cilities would  be  established  within  the 
Treasury.  The  fund  would  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation.  Such  amounts  as 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for 
thj  fund  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  bor- 
row funds  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  guarantees  issued  under  this  part.  In 
order  to  ijorrow  funds,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  Issue  notes  and  other  forms 
of  obligations  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
te-mlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  these  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  bor- 
rowed under  this  part  would  be  deposited  in 
the  fund.  The  Secretary  would  also  redeem, 
from  the  fund,  the  notes  and  obligations  is- 
sued under  this  section. 

SECTION    3 

Expansion,  if  not  in  excess  of  10%  of 
existing  facilities  and  if  in  conformity  with 
the  State  plan,  is  also  eligible  for  loan  guar- 
antee and  Interest  payments. 

SECTION    4 

Where  It  Is  determined  that  the  need  is 
equal  between  two  or  more  institutions,  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  teaching  hospitals. 
A  teaching  hospital  Is  defined  as  a  hospital 
that  allocates  a  substantial  part  of  its  re- 
sovirces  to  conduct,  in  its  own  name  or  In 
formal  association  with  a  college  or  unlver- 
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slty.  formal  education  program  (s)  or 
cour8e(s)  of  instruction  in  the  health  disci- 
plines that  lead  to  the  granting  of  recog- 
nized certificates,  diplomas,  or  degrees,  or 
that  are  required  for  professional  certifica- 
tion or  licensure. 

SECTION   s 

Amends  the  new  section  631  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Hospital  Council  will  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  (Including  the  inno- 
vation of  new  methods)  of  modernization 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  re- 
port at  least  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  the 
Congress  with  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

SECTION   S 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 302(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  (added  by 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 — Public 
Law  89-429 ) ,  which  authorizes  FNMA  to  es- 
tablish trusts  for  HEW  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain loans  by  the  Commissioner  of  Elduca- 
tlon,  so  as  to  authorize  such  trusts  also 
with  respect  to  loans  under  these  new  pro- 
visions of  the  PHS  Act. 


GOVERNMENT  REFORM  MEASURES 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mutnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  measures  designed  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  One.  which  should  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  top  priority,  would  es- 
tablish a  Hoover-type  commission  with 
broad  authority  to  study  Federal  organi- 
zation, programs  and  activities.  The  com- 
mission would  then  propose  improve- 
ments to  modernize  and  simplify  Federal 
operations,  and  ways  to  cut  present  costs 
and  duplication. 

The  Federal  program  explosion  of  re- 
cent years  has  created  near  chaos  for 
both  the  public  and  Federal  personnel. 
The  sudden  proliferation  of  countless 
agencies,  boards,  and  commissions  has 
resulted  in  incredible  confusion,  excessive 
costs,  public  dissatisfaction  to  the  point 
of  disillusionment  and  sadly  inefQcient 
service. 

Local  and  State  administrators  kept 
endlessly  waiting  for  uncertain  atten- 
tion have  often  found  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  the  ship  which  never 
comes  in  from  the  sea  of  redtape.  Some- 
how, this  cumbersome  and  baflfling  system 
of  loose  ends  must  be  tied  up  into  a 
comprehensible  and  serviceable  Federal 
package.  The  commission  recommended, 
to  be  called  the  Commission  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Government  Management 
and  Organization,  is  therefore  a  sound 
first  step. 

The  commission  would  also  be  In- 
structed to  examine  the  desirability  of 
block  grants  and  revenue-sharing  with 
State,  county  and  city  governments.  Ad- 
dltlonaUy,  it  would  assist  Congress  in 
setting  sounder  priorities  through  its  as- 
sessment of  program  costs  and  effective- 
ness. 

The  second  measure  Introduced  today 
would  permit  production  of  a  single, 
comprehensive  catalog — presently  non- 
existent— containing  complete  Informa- 
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tlon  about  ail  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Disclosures  last  year  indicate  that 
present  information  on  Federal  aid 
programs  is  entirely  inadequate  to  assist 
those  they  are  Intended  to  benefit.  The 
proposed  catalog  would  include,  there- 
fore, such  basic  information  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  program,  the  administer- 
ing department,  eligibility  restrictions, 
beheflts  avtdlable,  current  level  of  funds 
available,  officials  to  contact,  mechanics 
of  application  and  identity  of  related 
programs. 


"WELL  DONE,  BETTY"— TRIBUTE  BY 
CONSUMER  COLUMNIST  SIDNEY 
MARGOLIUS  TO  BETTY  FURNESS 
IN  THE  MACHINIST 
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HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssonai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16.  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  effective  battlers  for  consumer 
causes  over  the  years,  and  the  first  per- 
son to  bring  vital  consumer  information 
to  the  general  public  through  a  regular 
newspaper  column  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  Mr.  Sidney  Margolius,  whose 
column  has  been  appearing  for  years  in 
the  newspaper  of  the  Machinists  Union, 
and  is  now  published  in  a  great  many 
other  periodicals.  His  books  on  consumer 
issues  are  widely  sold.  Mr.  Margolius  is 
also  serving  the  consumer  cause  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Conmiission  on 
Product  Safety  created  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. His  judgments  are  knowledgeable, 
critical,  and  fair,  so  those  of  us  who  have 
been  steady  readers  of  his  column  re- 
spect his  integrity. 

Therefore,  of  all  of  the  compliments 
and  praise  heaped  on  Betty  Furness  as 
.she  leaves  her  White  House  assignment 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  in  a  column  by  Mr. 
Margolius  today  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
garded by  her  as  among  the  most  mean- 
ingful tributes  she  has  received,  for  it  is 
written  by  probably  the  foremost  pro- 
fessional in  the  field  of  consumer  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Margolius,  incidentally,  was  one 
of  the  best  witnesses  to  appear  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  August  1967,  in  support  of 
strong   truth   in  lending,   garnishment, 
and  other  provisions  of  my  Consimier 
Credit  Protection  bill,  H.R.  11601,  which 
became  Public  Law  90-321.  I  am  there- 
fore particularly  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  believe  in  the  consumer  cause 
the  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Margolius 
about  the  able  woman  who  now  leaves 
the  Federal  Government  after  perform- 
ing an  outstanding  job  as  the  voice  of  the 
consumer  in  Government.  As  Mr.  Mar- 
goUus  points  out,  Betty  Furness  and  her 
pioneering,  innovative,  and  imaginative 
predecessor  in  that  job.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of   Labor   Esther    Peterson,   both 
brought  determination  and  ability  to  a 
terribly  difficult  assignment  and  did  a 
fine  job. 


In  company  with  Mr.  Margolius,  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  would  also  say,  "Well 
done,  Betty." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  herewith 

Include  the  article  referred  to  above,  as 

follows: 

Well  Done,  Betty 

(By  Sidney  Margolius) 
One  of  the  biggest  surprises  to  many  peo- 
ple was  the  highly  effective  Job  Betty  Furness 
did  in  representing  consumers  as  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  assistant. 

And  one  of  the  main  concerns  now  is  that 
there  probably  won't  be  anyone  with  the  de- 
termination and  ability  of  Betty  or  her  pred- 
ecessor. Esther  Peterson,  to  represent  at  the 
White  House  the  cheated  or  even  Just  disap- 
pointed consumers.  Our  new  President,  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  so  far  has  shown  no  interest  or 
understanding  of  the  real  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  consumer  problems  today. 

oittspoken  and  sympathetic 
When  Betty  was  appointed  consumer  as- 
sisUnt  to  President  Johnson  two  years  ago, 
a  lot  of  people  thought  she  was  Just  a  glam- 
oroxis  actress.  Actually,  as  we  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  she  was  much  more — a  highly-in- 
telligent, outspoken  woman  with  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  underdog  (exactly  what 
the  consumer  is  nowadays). 

As  the  government's  top  consumer  repre- 
sentative. Betty  spoke  her  mind  frankly  at 
Congressional  hearings.  She  took  to  the  road 
to  tell  business  organizaUons  what  was  trou- 
bling consumers,  and  to  tell  consumer  groups 
what  they  needed  to  do  to  get  protective 
laws.  She  made  90  speeches  in  less  than  two 
years. 

Congressmen  especially  were  surprised. 
They  had  not  expected  such  expert  testi- 
mony from  the  former  movie  and  TV  star. 
In  all,  Betty  Fvuness  helped  get  11  consum- 
er bills  passed  in  the  time  she  was  in  office. 
In  an  interview  before  she  left  Washing- 
ton, she  told  this  writer:  "The  most  impor- 
tant insight  I  got  Is  that  consumer  problems 
are  bigger,  deeper  and  more  complicated 
than  I,  and  probably  most  people,  had  re- 
alized," she  confided. 

"In  the  beginning  I  honestly  thought  that 
industry  was  trying  to  please  the  consumer. 
I  am  not  so  sure  any  more.  Now  I  think 
there  is  more  manipulating  than  pleasing. 

"I  did  not  have  a  full  concept  of  the  de- 
gree of  frustration  many  consumers  undergo, 
like  the  family  that  buys  a  car,  finds  serious 
defects,  but  the  dealer  wont  make  good 
and  the  family  is  left  with  half  a  car." 

Are  consumer  complaints  on  the  whole  Jus- 
tified? "Totally,"  Betty  answers  with  convic- 
tion. "Manufacturers  tend  to  blame  product 
difficulties  on  consumers  themselves.  They 
say.  'Did  they  read  the  instructions?  Are  they 
doing  It  right?'  But  the  difficulties  most 
often  are  not  the  fault  of  the  consumers." 
She  has  told  manufacturers  the  unvar- 
nished truths  as  she  found  them.  In  one  of 
her  last  speeches,  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufactxirers,  she  warned:  "You 
may  be  rejoicing  over  the  approach  of  a  Re- 
publican Administration,  but  I  can  tell  you 
if  consumer  problems  are  left  unattended 
over  the  next  four  years — and  I  hope  and 
assume  they  won't  be — the  remedial  action 
taken  by  some  future  Administration  and 
some  coming  Congress  will  be  even  more 
severe  than  it  would  be  if  the  problems  are 
solved  as  they  come  up." 

She  also  points  out  that  most  of  the  con- 
sumer-minded Senators  and  Congressmen 
like  Magnuson,  Proxmire,  Hart,  Nelson,  Pat- 
man,  Sullivan,  Foley  and  others,  are  back 
in  Congress.  In  fact,  some  like  Leonor  Sulli- 
van and  John  Dlngell.  who  campaigned  on 
consumer  issues,  got  73  and  74  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  their  districts. 

COMPLAINTS    HELPED 

But  Betty  Furness  believes  that  it  is  the 
aroused  consumers  themselves  who  are  going 
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to  make  It  impossible  for  any  Administration 
now  to  turn  its  back  on  consumers. 

"It's  this  new  voice  that's  so  startling."  she 
says.  "Its  the  fact  that  consumers  used  that 
voice  articulately  and  vigorously  that  helped 
us  pass  the  bills  in  the  first  place,  and  helped 
give  the  consumer  more  and  more  represen- 
tation in  state  and  local  government,  and 
helped  the  Federal  Government  to  be  more 
diligent  in  forcing  consumer  protection,  and 
helped  awaken  industry  to  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  won't  settle  lor  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound or  dishonest  marketplace." 

Complaints  about  home  appliances,  their 
warranties  and  repairs  brought  the  most  let- 
ters into  her  office,  Betty  reports.  Many  war- 
ranties or  guarantees  tell  the  consumer  what 
the  manufacturer  will  do,  but  not  what  he 
won't  do.  Some  warranties  put  an  "unreason- 
able" time  limit  on  the  manufacturer's  re- 
sponsibility. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  warranty  can  be  in- 
voked only  by  "unreasonable  effort  or  ex- 
pense on  the  part  of  the  buyer,"  Betty  says. 

Since  she  has  left  office,  she  has  turned 
down  a  fortune  in  offers  from  manufacturers 
and  sellers  to  do  commercials  and  sponsor 
their  products.  She  refuses  to  be  Involved  In 
automatic  payoffs. 

"I  won't  do  it,"  she  told  me.  "I  want  to  be 
free  to  comment.  I  wouldn't  sponsor  any 
product  I  could  not  Investigate  myself." 

Betty  Fairness  Is  going  to  lecture,  and  Is 
considering  doing  some  writing.  She  prob- 
ably also  will  be  back  on  the  air. 

When  she  does,  we'll  all  be  listening. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday,  January  3.  1969,  I  joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  signing  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council's  censure  of  Israel  was  one- 
sided, and  ignored  the  Arab  terrorism 
which  has  been  rampant  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  in  our  highest  national  Inter- 
est to  continue  to  pursue  an  honorable 
Arab-Israel  peace,  and  I  feel  that  the 
Security  Council's  action  was  harmful  to 
our  efforts  to  secure  peace.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  include  the  text  of  that 
statement: 

STATEMENT    ON    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

The  United  States  must  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  an  honorable  Arab-Israel  peace  In  her 
lilghest  national  interest.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  the  one-sided  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  to  censure 
Israel  and  to  ignore  Arab  terrorism  is  prej- 
udicial to  the  attainment  of  a  genuine  peace. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  inter- 
national community  remains  mute  when 
Arab  terrorists  commit  murder  and  tinds  its 
voice  only  when  Israel  undertakes  to  put  an 
end  to  such  atrocities. 

The  recent  unfortunate  incidents  at  Athens 
and  Beirut  have  been  torn  out  of  context. 
Since  the  cease-fire  after  the  six-day  war  of 
June  1967  to  last  December  20,  there  were 
1.002  incidents  of  guerrilla  attacks  against 
Israel;  259  Israelis  were  killed,  one-fourth  of 
them  civUians;  and  1.005  wounded,  all  of 
whom  required  hospitalization.  Since  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution, 
six  more  Israelis  have  been  killed  by  terrorist 
attacks. 

In  a  parallel  war  against  Israel's  economy, 
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the  Arab  states  ha'Vte  maintained  their  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  have  tried  to  deny  Israel 
the  use  of  International  waterways  and  to 
divert  her  Ufe-glvlng  water  supply.  Arab  ter- 
rorists hijacked  an  f  1  Al  plane  and  forced  It 
to  go  to  Algeria.  L^st  week,  Arab  terrorists 
from  Beirut  attacked  the  same  EI  Al  plane 
in  Athens  with  gun*  and  Molotov  cocktails, 
killing  one  of  the  pMsengers.  wounding  an- 
other, and  endangering  the  Uvea  of  49  others, 
Including  some  Amqrlcan  citizens. 

Three  days  later,  tihe  Israel  air  force  struck 
back  at  Arab  alrllne$.  destroying  13  planes  at 
the  International  airport  at  Beirut.  Great 
care  was  taken  by  ■  the  Israelis  to  protect 
human  life.  This  hai  been  described  as  a  re- 
taliation. In  truth,  tais  was  a  dramatic  effort 
by  Israel  to  inform  the  Arab  governments, 
which  have  been  supporting  the  terrorists, 
that  Israel  was  prepared  to  defend  her  sky- 
lanee  to  the  outsk  e  world,  and  that  she 
would  not  allow  her  enemies  to  Isolate  and 
strangle  her. 

Both  Israel  and  Le  lanon  complained  to  the 
UN  Security  Council  But  the  world  body  was 
silent  and  Indifferent  when  the  El  Al  plane 
was  attacked.  It  wa4  voclferlously  indignant 
when  Israel  replied.  The  Israelis  have  been 
unable  to  win  UN  Security  Council  support 
for  their  complaints  because  the  Arabs  are 
twice  protected :  the  Soviet  Union  vetoes  any 
resolutions  directed  against  them  and  there 
are  six  members  whq  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relation* _-vlth  Israel.! 

Ta  Jerusalem  seveial  weeks  ago,  12  Israelis 
were  killed  and  scores  wounded,  as  a  truck- 
load  of  dynamite  Exploded  In  a  crowded 
market  street.  We  wtre  astonished  that  this 
outrage  evoked  no  e<^o  from  the  world's  civ- 
ilized capitals — neither  sympathy  for  the 
victims,  nor  condemiiatlon  for  the  criminals. 

The  Arab  govemiients  have  taken  pride 
publicly  in  aiding  an^  abutting  the  guerrillas. 
lullah  Yaffl  has  recently 
■'s  support  for  terrorist 
^1,  calling  It  "legitimate 
and  sacred."  By  relodatlng  In  Lebanon,  which 
enjoys  the  reputatlo|»  of  a  pro- Western  mod- 
erate, allegedly  alodf  from  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  Arab  terrorists — such  as  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization,  which  used  to 
have  Its  headquartirs  In  Cairo — obviously 
felt  that  here  they  Would  be  Immune  from 
Israeli  counter-terrorist  measures. 

The  UN  resolution!  will  encourage,  we  fear, 

their  terrorism,  sectire 

it  a  sympathetic  Secu- 

^ect  them  by  punishing 

resist  them.  Since  the 

decision,    Israel    has 

^n    casualties,    and   has 

Some  of  the  dead  lost 
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their  lives  to  terrorists  whose  weapons  were 
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vote. 

e  peace  will  grow  and 
signs    that    the    Soviet 


aimed  and  fired  froi 
after  the  UN  censur^ 

So  the  threat  to 
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Union  will  exploit  tihe  censure  of  Israel  to 
whip  up  International  opinion  against  Israel 
and  to  Intensify  pr^ures  for  a  Soviet-dic- 
tated settlement  which  would  force  Israel  to 
withdraw  from  occupied  territories,  without 
requiring  the  Arab  slJates  to  enter  Into  a  gen- 
uine peace  with  her. 

We  hoi>e  that  ovir  government  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  a  dangeioiis  collaboration  with 
Israel's  enemies  whiah  will  prove  subversive 
to  the  peace  and  Inlinlcal  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  own  county.  It  Is  In  America's  In- 
terest to  Insure  tha^  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  gain  a  dbmlnant|  Influence  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  It  Is  In  America's  Interest  that 
Israel  be  strong  enoiigh  to  Insure  her  Inde- 
pendence, j 

There  must  be  no  ^treat  from  the  struggle 
for  a  genuine  Arab-I^ael  i>eace  In  the  Middle 
East.  Arab  terrorism  Is  gaining  ground  In 
Arab  countries  and  it  it  continues  to  Intlml- 
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It  to  the  Arab  peoples,  &b  well  as  to  the  Israe- 
lis, to  take  strong  measures  to  curb  terror- 
ism and  to  bring  Arabs  and  Jews  to  the  peace 
table. 

We  have  not  glren  up  hope  for  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace.  We  believe  that  there  are  peace- 
loving  Arabs  who  would  welcome  mutual  co- 
operation. We  must  help  the  Arab  p>eople8  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  will  vote 
for  Arab-Jewlab  cooperation  and  peace. 
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BILL  BAGGS:    A  VOICE  STILLED;   A 
MAN  REMEMBERED 


date   Arab   rulers,    then    the   Arab 
themselves  will  be  the  worst  victims 


peoples 
We  owe 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FXORQJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  days  ago 
today  a  respected  and  resourceful  voice 
for  racial  tolerance,  international  under- 


standing, and  quality  Journalism  was 
prematurely  stilled  in  this  Nation.  Bill 
Baggs,  editor  of  the  Miami  News,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  48  in  the  city  of  Miami, 
the  city  he  shaped  and  loved. 

But  Bill  Baggs  was  much  more  than  a 
local  man.  The  tributes  to  his  memoi-y 
and  the  causes  for  which  he  dedicated 
his  life  and  his  work  have  poured  in  from 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  ready  testa- 
ment to  the  global  influence  of  the  man. 

His  family,  friends,  and  associates 
mourn  him ;  the  famous  and  those  he  be- 
friended will  miss  him ;  those  whose  lives 
he  touched  and  whose  lives  touched  him 
will  be  the  better  for  having  met  him 
along  the  way. 

Bill  Baggs,  journalist,  was  more  than 
a  recorder  and  interpreter  of  events.  He 
was  involved  and  active  in  the  causes  and 
crusades  of  his  day — he  nudged  history 
and  left  his  imprint  in  an  all  too  brief 
lifetime. 

Bill  made  two  trips  to  Hanoi  as  an  im- 
ofiQcial  peace  envoy  from  the  United 
States  because  he  was  concerned  with 
the  ever-increasing  loss  of  life  and  daily 
suffering  in  that  tragic  war.  Should  the 
Paris  peace  talks  end  in  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  there  is  growing 
speculation  that  Bill  Baggs  will  be  known 
to  have  lent  a  hand  in  bringing  the  prin- 
cipals together. 

The  editor  had  political  enemies  who 
disagreed  with  his  approach  to  and  in- 
terpretation of  domestic  and  world  prob- 
lems. Yet  I  knew  of  no  personal  enemies 
of  Bill  Baggs. 

To  those  with  the  ready  solution  to 
complex  problems.  Bill  often  quoted  a 
favorite  phrase: 

This  Is  not  a  simple  world,  my  friend,  and 
there  are  no  simple  answers. 

To  those  words  I  would  add  a  favorite 
quotation  that  I  keep  on  a  small  in- 
scribed bronze  plaque  on  my  desk.  The 
words  are  attributed  to  Etienne  de  Grel- 
let — 1773-1855 — who  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  France: 

I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once; 
any  good  thing  therefore  that  I  can  do  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any  human  be- 
ing, let  me  do  It  now,  let  me  not  defer  It,  or 
neglect  It,  for  I  sbaU  not  pass  this  way  again. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Bill  Baggs  was 
written  by  the  man  himself — he  lived 
those  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  announcement  of  Bill 
Baggs'  death  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  8,  1969. 

Following  the  notice,  I  include  the  tes- 
timonial to  the  memory  of  Bill  Baggs  as 
written  by  his  long-time  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  Honorable  Puller  Warren, 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

And,  because  he  so  clearly  captured  the 
character  and  qualities  of  the  man,  I  in- 
clude the  January  8  article  by  Miami 
News  columnist  John  Keasler: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8, 1969] 

Wn.LiAM  C.  Baggs,  Miami  Editor  Who  Was 
Liaison  in  Hanoi,  Dixs 

Miami,  January  7. — WlUlam  C.  Baggs,  the 
editor  of  The  Miami  News,  who  visited  Hanoi 
In  1967  and  1968,  and  served  as  an  unofficial 
peace  envoy,  died  today  In  the  Miami  Heart 
Institute  of  viral  pneim:tonla.  He  was  48  years 
old. 
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Mr.  Baggs  was  stricken  about  10  days  ago 
with  Influenza,  which  worsened  Into  pneu- 
monia. He  was  hospitalized  on  Dec.  29. 

On  his  second  trip  to  North  Vietnam  last 
spring.  Mr.  Baggs  and  Harry  8.  Ashmore,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Instltuttons  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  brought  out  of  Hanoi  the 
initial  aide  memolre  that  set  forth  North 
Vietnam's  position  on  negotiations  with  the 
United  States. 

The  aide  memolre  was  turned  over  to  Am- 
bassador WlUlam  H.  SulUvan  In  Vientiane. 
Laos,  on  April  6.  It  stated  that  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  were  prepared  to  meet 
those  of  the  United  States  for  "contacts,"  but 
that  no  business  of  substance  would  be 
transacted  until  a  bombing  halt  had  been 
announced. 

Mr.  Baggs  and  Mr.  Ashmore,  former  editor 
of  The  Little  Rock  Gazette,  had  published 
last  October  a  book  called  "Mission  to  Hanoi : 
A  Chronicle  of  Double-Deallng  In  High 
Places,"  an  account  of  their  Intermediary  role 
In  the  negotiations. 

Although  their  two  trips— Mr.  Ashmore 
also  accompanied  Mr.  Baggs  in  1967— were 
made  with  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of 
the  State  Department,  the  two  editors  be- 
lieved that  their  efforts  had  been  undercut 
by  ofBclals  In  the  Johnson  Administration. 
A  "conciliatory"  conversion 
After  their  first  trip  In  January,  1967,  the 
editors  brought  back  reports  of  a  "concili- 
atory" conversation  with  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  and  were  subse- 
quently given  a  State  Department  message 
to  send  to  Hanoi.  Mr.  Ashmore  later  that  year 
charged  that  President  Johnson  had  "effec- 
tively and  brutally  canceled"  the  peace  feeler 
by  sending  an  uncompromising  letter  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  leader.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration denied  the  charge. 

Mr.  Baggs'  dispatches  from  North  Vietnam 
on  both  trips  appeared  In  his  paper.  The 
Miami  News,  and  were  distributed  by  The 
Associated  Press.  He  had  the  first  Interview 
given  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  an  American  news- 
paperman In  several  years  In  1967. 

He  described  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  "obviously 
well-informed  about  political  and  economic 
events  In  America  .  .  .  cordial,  even  friendly, 
but  he  was  politely  firm  In  expressing  the 
policy  of  his  country.  At  times  he  became  Im- 
patient with  the  translator  and  he  turned 
and  addressed  his  American  visitor  In  fault- 
less English." 

Mr.  Baggs  was  one  of  a  few  Southern  news- 
paper editors  who  crusaded  for  Negro  rights. 
His  columns  and  editorials  won  numerous 
awards  from  human  rights  organizations. 
They  also  brought  him  the  enmity  of  the 
South's  right  wing,  and  a  number  of  threats 
upon  his  life. 

A  colorful  editor  In  the  early  American 
newspaper  tradition,  he  was  more  apt  to 
answer  his  critics  with  barbed  humor  than 
with  invective. 

Regarding  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  he  once 
wrote:  "Of  an  estimated  Florida  population 
of  3.8  mlUlon,  we  have  not  quite  1,450  peeking 
out  from  behind  the  pillow  case.  This  Is 
encouraging.  I  would  suppose  that  the  ratio 
of  philosophical  Idiots  is  higher  In  New  York 
City." 

Mr.  Baggs,  a  lanky  man  over  6  feet  tall, 
liked  to  tell  people  that  he  was  "just  a  small 
town  boy  from  Georgia."  Early  In  his  career 
he  appeared  regularly  on  a  Miami  television 
program,  on  which  he  dressed  In  rural  clothes 
and  played  the  backwoods  philosopher. 


wrote  on  many  subjects 
That  Image  laded  In  later  years,  however, 
as  his  writings  revealed  his  depth  of  Interests 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  In  addition  to 
his  dally  columns  and  editorials,  he  wrote 
articles  for  The  American  Scholar,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  and  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 
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WUUam  Calhoun  Baggs  was  bom  In 
Atlanta  on  Sept.  30,  1920.  HU  parents  were 
an  Atlanta  automobUe  dealer,  the  late  C.  C, 
Baggs,  and  the  former  Kate  Bush  of  Colquitt, 

Ga. 

He  did  not  attend  college,  but  he  once  told 
a  friend  that  he  began  his  real  education 
when  he  became  lU  after  he  finished  high 
school  and  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  year. 
He  devoted  the  time  to  reading  history  and 
literature. 

His  newspaper  career  began  In  1941  when 
he  worked  on  the  copy  desk  of  The  Panama 
Star  and  Herald  In  Panama. 

editor    since    1957 

During  World  War  11  he  served  with  tfie 
486th  Bomber  Group  of  the  14  Air  Force 
in  North  Africa  and  Italy.      

He  worked  brlefiy  for  The  Greensboro 
(NO  News  in  1945  and  joined  The  Miami 
News  as  a  reporter  In  1946.  He  became  a 
^oi^mst  m  1949  and  was  promoted  to  editor 

""AmJng  the  many  awards  won  Uy  his  paper 
during    his    editorship    were    three   Pulitzer 

'"^M^' Baggs  had  appeared  seriously  fatigued 
since  he  returned  from  his  second  trip  to 
Hanoi  last  March.  He  was  hospltaUzed  for  a 
brief  period  in  the  fall  for  tests  and  observa- 

*"' Mi-  Baggs  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Joan, 
and  two  sons,  Craig  and  Mahoney. 

IProm  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Jan.  11,  1969] 
Bill  Baggs:  His  Good  Deeds  Will  Live  On 

Miami. 

To  THE  Editor:  .      ,        „ 

"He  is  gone  and  no  man  can  fiU  his  place. 
Of  few  men  can  this  be  truthfully  said   But 
it  can  be  truly  said  of  Bill  Baggs.  He  achieved 
a  unique  and  useful  place  in  this  community 
that  is  unlikey  ever  to  be  filled. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  he  was 
taken  at  the  meridian  of  his  usefulness. 
Like  arother  greatly  gifted  native  Georgian, 
Henry  Grady,  Bill  Baggs  died  just  when 
Florida  and  the  nation  needed  him  most. 
All  that  is  mortal  of  Bill  has  left  this  life 
but  the  great  good  he  did  while  here  will 
live  on  for  a  long  time. 

BUI  Baggs  and  John  S.  Knight  did  more 
than  any  other  two  newspapermen  to  ex- 
pose the  senselessness  of  the  most  sense- 
less of  all  wars,  which  has  already  killed 
more  than  30,000  American  men  and  boys. 
They  turned  the  reveaUng  light  of  truth 
on  this  senseless  slaughter.  When  peace 
comes,  they  will  be  entitled  to  some  credit 
for  bringing  It  about. 

Henry  Grady  did  more  than  any  other 
American  of  his  time  to  heal  the  wounds 
that  festered  in  the  hearts  of  Southerners 
after  the  Civil  War.  BUI  Baggs  did  much  to 
heal  the  wounds  that  hatred  inflicts  upon 
the  human  heart.  He  was  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  brotherhood.  He  beUeved  all  of  us 
are  children  of  the  same  Creator  and.  there- 
fore, entitled  to  be  treated  as  equals.  And 
he  was  an  eloquently  articulate  evangelist 
of  his  deep  and  abiding  belief  In  the  brother- 
hood of  all  mankind.  Napalmlng  a  Vietna- 
mese Infant  was  as  sad  and  horrible  to  him 
as  a  similar  atrocity  to  an  American  baby. 
Perhaps  most  attractive  of  all  the  qualities 
that  endeared  Bill  Baggs  to  so  many  friends 
and  admirers,  was  his  seemingly  exhaust- 
less  sense  of  humor.  He  never  caused  any- 
body to  cry,  but  he  brought  wholesome,  heal- 
ing, relaxing,  uplifting  laughter  to  many 
thousands  of  people.  His  Imaginary  dialogues 
between  the  racoon  and  the  turkey  gobbler 
out  in  the  Everglades  were  as  funny  as  Joel 
Chandler  Harris'  classic  conversations  be- 
tween Brer  Rabbit  and  the  Fox. 

On  a  December  day  in  1889,  the  South's 
greatest  newspaperman,  Henry  Grady,  39, 
was  burled  In  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  sorrowing  friend 
said  of  him: 
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"If  I  should  seek  to  touch  the  core  of  all 
his  greatness.  I  would  lay  my  hand  upon  his 
heart.  I  should  speak  of  his  humanity — his 
almost  inspired  sympathies,  his  sweet  phi- 
lanthropy and  the  noble  heartfulness  that 
ran  like  a  silver  current  through  his  life. 
His  heart  was  the  furnace  where  he  fash- 
ioned all  his  glowing  speech.  Love  was  the 
current  that  sent  his  golden  sentences  puls- 
ing through  the  world,  and  in  the  honest 
throb  of  human  sympathies  he  found  the 
anchor  that  held  him  steadfast  to  all  things 
good  and  true.  He  was  the  Incarnate  triumph 
of  a  heartful  man." 

This  must  also  be  said  of  BUI  Baggs. 

Farewell  forever  to  a  friend — a  friend  of 
mankind  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and 
many  others !  ' 

Fuller  Warren. 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)   News,  Jan.  8,  1969] 
".  .  .  THE  Man — Littered,  Uterate,  Unique; 
Waystop    Betv^en    a    Wild    Irreverence 
AND  a  Deep  Belief" 

(By  John  Keasler) 
The  start  of  his  last  column  Is  stlU  In  his 
typewriter,  marked  "Baggs  for  Friday,"  and 
nobody  thought  of  moving  It,  for  It  was  un- 
thinkable he  wouldn't  return.  None  of  us 
could  Imagine  that. 

Now  the  long,  yellow  sheet  of  wire-service 
paper  he  favored  hangs  blankly  In  his  office, 
which  Is  so  like  the  man — littered,  literate, 
unique:  waystop  between  a  wild  irreverence 
and  a  deep  belief. 

We  weep  he  didn't  get  to  finish.  But  we 
fear  his  sardonic  editing  of  the  maudlin 
more. 

And  all  we  know  for  sure,  or  begin  to  grasp 
in  this  bad  time,  is  that  It's  not  just  every 
lifetime  you  get  to  meet  and  learn  from  a 
gentle  maverick  who  somehow  led  the 
herd  .  .  . 

Empty  Is  a  word  with  more  dimension  now 
to  those  who  knew  BUI  Baggs,  newspaper- 
man, always  the  stylist,  most  gregarious  loner 
In  theJvorld:  Georgia  boy  who  became  an  In- 
timate of  the  great  and  of  the  lowly,  throw- 
back editor  of  eerie  agelessness,  who  had  un- 
believable hordes  of  friends  and  who  drove 
his  enemies  further  frantic  because  they 
sensed  he  rather  loved  them.  And  who  prized 
Individualism    above    all. 

"Damn  It.  don't  call  this  a  product!"  he 
exploded  mildly — he  could  do  that — to  a 
young  journalist  who  once.  In  Innocence,  had 
referred  to  our  newspaper  as  "the  end  prod- 
uct." Baggs  pointed  from  his  window  down 
to  the  Interminable  lines  of  cars  fretting 
along  MacArthur  Causeway,  in  the  rush- 
hour.  "Those  are  products,"  he  said,  and  then 
waved  a  copy  of  The  News.  "This  Is  a  news- 
paper." 

He  meant  It  was  alive.  Certainly  his  was. 
He  prldefuUv  caUed  It  a  writer's  newspaper, 
a  reporter's  paper.  All  he  asked  of  a  staffer 
was  that  he  be  a  pro.  Over  that,  personal 
eccentricities  In  his  people  were  no  liabili- 
ty. If  anything,  he  treasured  them.  The 
staff  seldom  disappointed  him  In  this  re- 
spect. Baggs  always  liked  the  comparison 
made  by  another  editor,  the  late  Stanley 
Walker  when  he  was  city  editor  of  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  said  running  his 
staff  was  like  getting  up  every  morning  and 
volunteering  to  be  locked  In  a  boxcarlul  of 
wild  stallions. 

"Can  you  imagine  what  a  terrible  shape 
the  world  would  be  In  without  newspapers?  ' 
Baggs  would  ask,  looking  around  the  shop. 
"Newspaper  people  would  be  unleashed  upon 
the  world,  and,  surely,  this  would  create 
havoc  In  both  factions." 

Baggs  puzzled  people  who  saw  baffling 
paradox  In  a  man  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  weighted  with  solemn  honors  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  once  bemused  an  Important 
civic  gathering  by  driving  up  In  a  tractor 
and   giving   an  exhibition   of  barefoot   toe- 
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typiBg  for  »n  e&cor«.  Tbe  puzzlement  was 
jMniaomt>\9  In  thoee  who  did  not  iinderatand 
bla  fln«  aimpUclty,  Bh«t  be  was  simply  big 
enough  to  have  and  4iow  so  many  facets.  Big 
enough  to  m*ke  tbe<  emptiness  of  now  the 


He  was  my  friend  and  be  ptizzled  me.  He 
b«d  an  eerie  elegance  of  tbe  past  within.  I 
oould  Dever  fully  figure  tMs,  and  gave  up 
trying,  but  I  know  tOils:  It  came  from  the 
days  of  Henry  Oradf.  William  Allen  White 
and  all  the  rest.  And  It  showed  up  in  his 
mannered  style  of  writing,  where  be  oould 
and  did  use  phrases  nice  "Ink-stalned 
wretches"  and  so  many  of  the  cadences  of 
yesteryear  that  it  could  not  have  sounded 
quite  so  right  when  I  e  wrote  It  If  something 
wasn't  going  on. 

MlUlona  of  words  jhe  wrote,  and  caused 
good  action,  but  onet  of  tbe  hurts  we  have 
left  now  Is  the  kno\4ledge  that,  like  a  col- 
umn started  on  yellow  paper  for  a  Friday 
that  won't  come.  It  Was,  even  with  all  that 
only  the  beginning. 

And  many  words  wfere  written  about  him. 
I  think  our  calm  acceptance  of  his  accom- 
plishments is  Itself  a  n^ystery.  What  happened 
there,  that  a  skinny:  kid  reporter  booming 
around  stopped  In  Ml^ml,  helped  change  the 
face  of  a  city  and  state  and  the  thinking  of 
a  nation,  was  among  c  ther  things  nominated 
for  a  Nobel  Peace  Pilze  and  left  so  many 
persons  eiipty  and  sir  lultaneously  more  ful- 
filled^, as  hennoved  on? 

In  all  the  old  clips  we  fumble  through,  a 
sentence  from  a  1958  announcement  of  his 
coverage  of  the  nation  il  political  conventions 
Jumps  out  at  me. 

"Baggs  knows  all  the  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican candidates  personally."  blithely 
state  the  facts,  "and  is  respected  by  them 
for  his  integrity  and  knowledge  of  national 
political  affairs." 

I  think  the  calm  i  cceptance  of  what  Is, 
when  you  think  of  1  .  a  true  statement  of 
startling  scope,  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all. 
( But,  of  all  tbe  cll  ps  on  Baggs,  my  own 
favorite  will  forever  lemaln  the  single  sen- 
tence In  a  1951  culllns  of  a  picture  showing 
Baggs  at  a  political  neetlng.  It  says  only. 
"Bill  Baggs.  m  strlpe(  suit,  appears  uncon- 
vinced.") 

The  multi-faceted  r  lan  comes  through  in 
the  varied  tone  stops  of  bis  typewriter  and 
he  never  used  a  broi  da.x  If  a  scaliiel  nick 
would  do;  he  did  not  find  humor  ineffective 
and  had  that  in  his  qu  ver,  too.  and  could  say 
this  about  what  lookei  I  like  a  political  stam- 
pede, seeing  the  contri  red  landslide  beneath : 
"These  political  den  onstratlons  are  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Thsy  are  as  coldly  calcu- 
lated as  a  bank  robber '  and,  indeed,  the  ends 
of  both  are  similar." 

Take  this,  for  wrap]  ling  up  a  crowd  story 
with  local  color: 

"for  a  Plorida-Mla  mi  football  game  In 
Gainesville  it  was  a  re;  atively  quiet  day  with 
only  six  fist  fights  noUd  before  the  half,  and 
times  seem  to  be  gett  ng  better  as  many  of 
the  whisky  bottles  ha  ve  federal  stamps  on 
them." 

Yet.  this  was  the  .sar  le  man  who,  scrawling 
his  copy  in  pencil  aboi  rd  an  airplane  toward 
Washington  hours  aft  >r  John  Kennedy  was 
killed,  and  that  day  1(  oking  as  oddly  old  as 
most  days  he  looked  o<ldly  young,  wrote: 

•John  Fitzgerald  Ki  nnedy  had  learned  a 
great  sorrow,  which  vas  that  the  soaring 
optimism  of  bold  youii  ?  men  cannot  quickly 
batter  down  the  rampaxts  of  old  prejudices 
'Ar'ithin  the  country  or  busplcions  among  na- 
tions .  .  .  you  guess,  o-  you  believe,  there  is 
wisdom  In  such  sorrow  .  .  .  for  those  who  live 
on.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  left  an  obligation  to 
naish  what  he  began.' 

And  I  remember  the  cold  Washington 
drizzle  and  walking  \rith  him  through  it, 
after  he  talked  to  the  Is  te  Mayor  Robert  King 
High,  and  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
and  all  he  said,  as  w«    later  drank  silently. 
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was.  "This  seems  a  waste  of  good  llqum-." 
And  he  wrote  on  the  plane  all  tbe  way  home. 
That  memory  sears  Itself  In  two.  and  short 
circuits  Into  a  better  time — to  tbe  Baggs  who 
puzzled  pomposity  and  walked  che  streets  of 
the  Miami  he  loved,  the  city  be  called  an  air 
plant  flourishing  only  on  nerve  and  vision; 
walked  Its  streets  with  the  flair  and  air  of  a 
rlverboat  gambler  striding  the  Texas  deck  of 
the  Southern  Queen,  and  the  time  a  moocher 
hit  ufi  on  tbe  bottom  part  of  Flagler.  "Bllir* 
shouted  the  wlno,  happy  for  a  friend  Indeed. 
Baggs  gave  him  some  change,  but  sud- 
denly remembered  a  gent  we  bad  Just 
greeted — a  banker,  back  down  the  sidewalk. 
(The  moocher  called  Baggs  "Bill"  and  the 
banker  had  called  him  "Mr.  Baggs.") 

"Hey!"  Bill  called  back  to  his  dignified 
banker  friend,  who  paused  and  turned  as 
Baggs  propelled  his  smelly  buddy  back  and 
Introduced  the  two. 

"My  friend  so  and  so,"  said  Baggs,  intro- 
ducing the  panhandler  by  name,  "would  like 
to  negotiate  a  (5  loan  and  I  have  recom- 
mended you.  Give  blm  $5. 1  am  bis  co-signer." 
Confused,  and  rather  alarmed,  the  banker 
gave  the  panhandler  five  singles;  Baggs  wrote 
his  own  name  on  a  matchbook  cover  and 
gave  it  to  the  banker,  and  all  went  on  their 
way. 

"Keeping  funds  In  circulation  Is  what 
builds  a  sound  economy."  Baggs  told  me 
solemnly  as  we  strolled.  And  a  Miami  stroll 
with  him  was  adventvure.  Once  we  met  a  mer- 
chant prince  who  bade  us  to  his  "private 
club"  for  lunch. 

"I  Insist  you  come  to  my  club"  Baggs  said, 
"and  as  my  guest." 

Straight-faced  he  led  the  tycoon  to  a  hole- 
In-the-wall  botdog  Joint,  a  place  devoid  of 
ostentation  and  named  with  fine  understate- 
ment "Sloppy  Joe's." 

Courtly,  always,  Baggs  sweeplngly  ordered 
tis  a  round  of  a  red  confection  called  fruit 
punch,  and  each  a  chill-dog  topped  with  raw 
onions,  ni  say  this  for  the  tycoon — he  tried 
to  eat  his  chill-dog,  like  a  little  man. 

Baggs  said  happily,  exuding  raw  onion: 
"You  should  have  seen  this  place  before  we 
enlarged  and  remodeled  It." 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  at  the  bafflement  of 
those  who  couldn't  reconcile  the  "radical" 
Infuriating  them,  and  the  country  boy  who 
seemed  so  true-blue  safe;  the  hopeless  prac- 
tical Joker  with  the  serious  crusading  editor, 
who  wrote  one  day  of  turkeys  and  racoons 
who  were  downright  garrulous,  and  the  next 
day  flayed  the  falseness  of  a  civic  pride  that 
played  like  ghettos  were  not  there? 

"We  must  know  the  social  despondency  of 
each  other  as  well  as  the  ambitions  of  each 
other  if  we  are  to  end  the  despwandency  and 
reach  for  the  ambitions."  he  wrote,  knowing 
full  well  the  wrath  and  woe  Involved  In  say- 
ing unpopular  things. 

Liberal,  be  loved  race  Jokes,  if  they  were 
funny.  Truly  a  bonedeep  Southerner,  his 
views,  obversely.  outraged  tradition.  Secure 
In  knowing  men  were  brothers,  he  could  Josh 
dead-serious  crusaders  by  forming  his  own 
NaUonal  Conference  of  Antl-Chrlstlans  and 
Anti-Jews  and  name  Harry  Golden  as  pope. 
In  an  age  of  ruthless  do-gooders  he  could  be 
tolerant  of  bigots,  and  I  think  the  thing  that 
kept  him  young  was  that  his  head  and  his 
heart  were  friends. 

The  seersucker  suit  was  his  trademark.  He 
found  it  cheap  and  cool  and  the  image  fol- 
lowed practicality.  His  good  friend  Puller 
Warren,  former  Florida  governor,  described 
it  excellently  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
appeared  In  The  News: 

•Bill  Baggs'  selecUon  of  Miami's  10  worst 
dressed  men  is  a  sartorial  sensation."  Gov. 
Warren  wrote.  "The  only  way  he  could  have 
Unproved  it  would  have  been  to  select  him- 
self .  .  . 

"His  Immoderate  modesty  .  .  .  should  not 
eliminate  him  ...  he  could  make  Brooks 
Brothers  best  suit  look  like  a  crocus-sack 
thrown  loosely  over  a  scarecrow  .  .  .  his  lop- 
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Ing  side-wise  gait  gives  his  garments  a  cer- 
tain aspect  easier  seen  than  described  .  .  . 
hatless,  he  is  a  haberdasher's  nightmare  and 
with  a  hat  on  his  bead,  tbe  effect  is  greatly 
accenttiated.  Clothes-wise,  Bill  Baggs  Is  In 
a  class  by  himself." 

Anythlng-wlse,  as  Puller  knew,  that  was 
so  often  true,  and  the  terribly  empty  office 
now  is  also  in  a  class  by  itself,  as  was  Baggs, 
newspaperman. 

A  marmalade  Jar  full  of  pencils  on  the 
cluttered  desk  that  also  holds  a  penny  gum 
ball  machine  and — all  sorts  of  things. 

On  the  wall  a  framed,  embroidered  motto 
of  his  editorial  creed : 

"A  Nervous  Man  Shouldn't  Be  Here  in  the 
First  Place." 

Another  sampler  sums  up  a  lot  about  Bill 
Baggs. 

"Feel  Free."  It  says. 

Pictures  cover  the  walls  with  no  regard  to 
precedence  or  pattern.  Staffers  in  unflattering 
poses,  personally  inscribed  pictures  from 
presidents  of  the  nation,  personal  friends, 
famous  statesmen,  lacerated  politicians,  other 
newspapermen. 

Framed  is  a  letter  from  Bernard  Baruch, 
a  typed  note  of  H.  L.  Mencken's,  and  one 
stark  graph  in  the  typewriter,  of  what  was 
to  have  been  a  humorous  column  of  mythi- 
cal cables  Intercepted  in  the  basement  of 
the  CIA. 

In  this  era  when  even  many  newspapers 
show  a  buttoned-iip  trend  toward  the  orga- 
nizational mind,  Bill  Baggs  was  an  editor 
like  this :  His  idea  of  breaking  up  the  eternal 
ptoker  game  in  photography  was  to  get  dealt 
in  and  bankrupt  the  participants. 

Over  the  years  he  was  markedly  tinsuccess- 
ful  in  this.  It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  know 
poker.  He  always  knew  the  odds,  but  he  hated 
to  throw  his  hand  away  while  the  action  was 
going  on  .  .  . 

In  a  saddened  city  room,  we  think  of  his 
wife  and  sons  and  other  loved  ones.  Phones 
ring  from  other  city  rooms  and  across  the 
nation  newspapermen  know  that  Bill  Baggs 
is  gone. 

When  we  moved  Into  this  building  from 
tbe  other  News  building  in  1966.  Baggs  wrote 
an  editorial  explaining  editorial  independ- 
ence of  The  News  was  not  affected,  and  part 
of  it  said  this: 

"Words  come  hard  when  you  take  leave  of 
old  friends  and  colleagues.  Many  of  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen  here  at  The  News  are  going 
to  be  working  In  the  new  venture,  but  many 
others  are  going  to  be  moving  to  other  news- 
papers or  other  Jobs. 

"And   saying   goodby   is   very   unpleasant. 
Friendships  not  often  found  in  the  working 
life  of  modern  society  are  rewards  for  spend- 
ing your  years  inside  a  newspaper  .  .  ," 
Reward  enough,  for  us.  Bill  Baggs. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  of  January  13  carried 
a  colunm  by  the  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  and  author,  William  P.  Buck- 
ley, on  an  issue  which  has  become  a 
subject  of  increasing  concern.  Entitled. 
"Labor  Experience  and  Reform,"  the  au- 
thor explored  the  possibilities  of  correc- 
tive action  to  counter  recent  union 
strikes  which,  in  effect,  paralyzed  large 
cities.  In  this  area,  strikes  by  municipal 
and  public  employees  have  been  espe- 
cially disruptive  as  far  as  the  welfare 
of  the  community  is  concerned. 
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In  October,  1967,  a  Harris  poll  indi- 
cated that  the  American  people  were 
"firmly  opposed  to  strikes  among  school- 
teachers, firemen,  policemen,  and  work- 
ers in  defense  industries." 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  several  years  ago  500 
firemen  walked  off  their  jobs  in  a  strike 
for  immediate  pay  raises.  City  oflBclals 
moved  fast  and  suspended  the  strikers 
without  pay.  Shifts  were  lengthened  for 
firemen  who  stayed  on  their  jobs.  Po- 
licemen helped  man  fire  stations,  while 
the  city  began  hiring  replacements  for 
strikers. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  when  a  pay  raise  for 
policemen  was  rejected,  hundreds  of 
officers  called  In  sick  and  used  other 
subterfuges  in  what  amounted  to  a  gen- 
eral strike. 

New  York  City,  is,  of  course,  the  best 
illustration  of  the  public  welfare  taking 
second  place  to  the  demands  of  public 
employee  imions.  In  1966  the  subway 
strike  crippled  the  transportation  setup 
in  the  city.  Later  there  followed  the 
teachers'  walkout  and  that  of  the  sani- 
tation workers.  Untold  hardships  were 
experienced  by  the  very  taxpayers  who 
footed  the  bill  for  the  strikers'  salaries. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  right  to 
strike  has  its  limitations.  In  this  era  of 
increasing  crime,  for  instance,  the 
right  of  the  community  to  adequate 
police  protection  surely  supersedes  the 
demands  of  law-enforcement  officers  for 
pay  increases.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  adequate  salaries  for  those  provid- 
ing vital  municipal  services  should  be 
given  high  priority  in  community 
budgets. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  article 
by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  January  13.  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Labor  Experience  and  Reform 

When  the  big  thinkers  met  recently  at 
Princeton  University  to  arrange  solutions  for 
the  galactic  problems  of  the  world.  George 
Kennan  rose  and  asked  meekly  whether  they 
shouldn't  also  concern  themselves  with  some 
problems  seemingly  minor,  for  Instance  the 
failure  to  devise  means  of  protecting  cities 
from  paralysis  by  striktng  labor  unions. 

I  wasn't  there  but  I  can  imagine  the 
hushed  horror  that  greeted  this  sober  res- 
toration of  hierarchy:  We  ought  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  about  Albert  Shanker  before  we 
can  confidently  dispose  of  the  problem  of 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

And  indeed  there  are  stirrings  on  the 
horizon.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  su- 
perintended the  passage  of  an  anti-strike 
law  (the  Taylor  Law)  through  tbe  legisla- 
ture in  Albany  a  couple  of  years  ago,  im- 
mediately went  on  to  Ignore  his  own  law  in 
settling  the  New  York  City  garbage  strike 
last  winter. 

That  law,  as  originally  contemplated, 
would  have  permitted  a  Judge  to  set  a  fine 
hefty  enough  to  deter  a  defiant  union  en- 
gaged in  an  unlawful  strike.  But  the  State 
Assembly,  controlled  by  E>emocrat8  sensible 
of  tbe  implications  of  "anti-union"  legisla- 
tion, balked — and  directed  that  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  should  be  $10.(K>0  a  day.  Spread 
that  out  among  55,000  schoolteachers,  and 
you  have  the  most  exiguous  deterrent  In  legal 
history. 

The  new  idea  is  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  compute  the  daily  value  of  the  serv- 
ices denied,  and  let  that  figure  set  the  limit. 
Applied  to  the  school  situation,  the  statis- 
ticians figure  that  the  cost  of  the  services 
denied    to    New    York    schoolchildren    was 
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about  $1.6  million  per  day.  Impose  a  fine  of 
such  a  dimension  and.  presto  I — no  strike. 

But  wlU  the  law  pass?  And  in  the  current 
mood.  Is  effective  legislation  possible?  If  you 
cannot  get  professors  at  Berkeley  to  obey 
the  law.  can  you  get  schoolteachers  in  New 
York  City  to  obey  the  law?  You  cannot  legis- 
late compliance. 

It  is  a  worldwide  problem.  The  big  news 
out  of  Great  Britain  is  that  Barbara  Castle, 
the  minister  of  productivity  and  employment 
of  Harold  Wilson's  Labor  government,  has 
proposed  legislation  which  would  seriously 
hamper  Just  any  old  anybody's  right  to  strike 
Just  any  old  time. 

One  can  imagine  the  shock.  Barbara  Cas- 
tle comes  from  the  left  wing  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  It  is  as  though  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  came  out  for  a  balanced  budget,  and 
Eugene  McCarthy  for  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Among  the  proposals  of  Mrs.  Castle  is  the 
cooling-off  period  Introduced  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  denounced  at  the  time  as  the 
"slave  labor  act."  and  vetoed  by  President 
Truman  who  Incidentally  won  re-election  a 
few  months  later. 

The  proposal  with  the  biggest  clout  would 
make  work  contracts  legally  enforceable  by 
either  party,  so  that  if  Management  A  con- 
tracted with  Union  B  to  do  work  over  a  two- 
year  period,  and  Union  B  struck  before  that 
two-year  period,  A  could  go  to  the  courts  and 
ask  for  damages. 

It  would  appear  elementary,  except  that 
one  needs  to  remind  oneself  that  elementary 
rights  have  simply  not  existed  in  the  labor 
union  field  for  years,  and  it  is  taking  a  long 
hard  experience  with  reality  (conservatism's 
best  friend)  to  bring  on  reforms,  which, 
ironically,  are  now  evolving  In  a  labor  gov- 
ernment. 

The  psychological  ramifications  of  reform 
at  this  level  are  enormous.  I  learn  that  on 
arriving  at  a  particular  campus  in  Califor- 
nia, the  Negro  student  is  ordered  to  Join  the 
Black  Students  Union.  If  he  declines,  he  is 
beaten  until  he  changes  his  mind.  Mutatis 
mutandis,  that  Is  the  way  we  are  ail  treated 
in  states  that  do  not  preserve  the  right  to 
work. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  favor 
compulsory  unionism  are  as  disposed  to  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  the  community  as  they 
are  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Why  not? 
On  the  general  subject,  we  should  hear  from 
Mr.  Nixon.  Let  us.  however,  give  him  a  cool- 
ing-off period,  say  90  days? 


FOREIGN  AID:  A  SHELL  GAME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
payers' resentment  against  the  wasteful 
extravaganza  called  foreign  aid  has  all 
but  driven  the  program  undergroimd.  A 
con  artist's  reflex  would  be  that  what  the 
people  do  not  see  or  keep  up  with,  they 
will  not  worry  about. 

So  foreign  aid  is  now  passe — the  give- 
away program  must  be  dressed  up;  that 
is,  revitalized  for  easier  acceptance  by 
the  public  as  a  responsible  program  for 
the  new  President. 

The  question  is :  Will  it  be  different,  or 
merely  the  same  Fabian  redistribution  of 
the  wealth  by  different  people,  using  a 
new  approach  to  be  called  "loans  to  the 
poorest  countries,"  utilizing  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  World  Bank. 

Yet,  this  ambitious  program  commits 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  to  40  percent 
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of  the  aid  loans  given  to  "poverty  na- 
tions." 

Why  such  minimal  publicity  to  the 
terms  and  interest  rates  and  wiiat  coun- 
tries are  eligible?  Who  will  define  a 
"poorest  country?"  By  what  criterion? 
Mr.  NcMamara? 

Will  foreign  aid  be  "revitalized,"  or  like 
a  shell  game  using  sleight  of  hand  merely 
be  passed  on  to  the  American  people  un- 
der a  different  name? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Richard  Hal- 
loran's  two  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  for  January  10  and  12.  1969,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Jan.  10. 
1969] 

Ml  :oN    Urcieo   To   Revitalize   Foreign    Aid 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

A  presidential  advisory  committee  of  In- 
fluential bankers,  businessmen,  educators, 
and  prominent  private  citizens  yesterday 
urged  President-elect  Nixon  "to  reorganize 
and  revitalize  U.S.  development  assistance" 
to  foreign  nations. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  Cornell  Univer- 
sity President  James  A.  Perkins,  warned  that 
"in  America  today  a  mood  of  malaise  and 
withdrawal  is  enfeebling  U.S.  development 
assistance  efforts." 

A  committee  report  said  that  "reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  U.S.  role  as  a  pace  setter  In 
peaceful  development  cooperation  is  a  his- 
toric imperative." 

"The  essential  condition  for  strengthening 
the  U.S.  development  assistance  program." 
the  committee  said,  "is  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent commit  himself  to  it  as  a  key  instru- 
ment of  his  foreign  policy." 

NIXON      NONCOMMITTAL 

Mr.  Nixon  so  far  has  been  somewhat  non- 
committal on  his  foreign  aid  views.  He  has 
said:  "Neither  abroad  nor  at  home  can  we 
expect  our  civilization  to  be  secure  in  a  .sea 
of  angry  exiles." 

But  he  has  also  Indicated  that  he  Intends 
to  be  selective,  "Let  us  help  our  friends  who 
help  themselves."  he  has  said,  "but  let  us 
not  help  any  who  help  our  enemies." 

The  presidential  committee,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  in  March  1965.  includes 
Ford  Foundation  Vice  President  David  E. 
Bell,  a  former  aid  administrator;  former 
World  Bank  President  Eugene  R.  Black;  Tus- 
kegee  President  Luther  H.  Foster;  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  President  J.  George  Harrar; 
Notre  Dame  University  President  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh:  and  Hewlett-Packard  Pre.sident 
William  R.  Hewlett,  associate  of  Undersecre- 
tary   of    Defense-designate    David    Packard. 

Bank  of  America  President  Rudolph  A. 
Peterson,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  President 
David  Rockefeller,  and  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  President  Frank  Stanton. 

LABOR    NOT    INCLUDED 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and 
Communications  Workers  of  America  Presi- 
dent Joseph  A.  Beirne  disassociated  them- 
selves from  the  report.  There  was  no  public 
explanation  why. 

The  committee  recommended  that  Mr. 
Nixon  adopt  a  seven-point  program. 

The  first  called  for  a  "streamlined  succes- 
sor to  the  present  Agency  for  International 
Development,"  possibly  to  be  called  the  De- 
velopment CX)operation  Fund.  It  should  be 
authorized,  the  committee  said,  to  make 
long-term  loans  on  liberal  terms  for  capital 
Eissistance,  to  grant  funds  for  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  grants  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  emergencies. 

The  committee  recommended  that  three 
present  features  of  AID  policy  be  carried  for- 
ward— comprehensive  country  analyses  and 
encouragement  of  self-help.  Integration  of 
capital  and  technical  assistance,  and  coordi- 
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natlod  at  •filcultural  Mslst&nce  with  other 
aid. 

Secondly,  the  oooimlttM  urged  that  con- 
tiibutlcma  to  miUttlater&l  agenclM  be  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  &•  they  can  handle  It.  "The 
U.S.  flbould  weloome  the  leadership  of  a 
strengthened  World  Bank"  the  report  said. 

UMTTZD   jMILrrAXT     AID 

The  separatloa  of  military  from  develop- 
ment aoetstance  was  the  committee's  third 
recommendation.  Further,  it  urged  that  mil- 
itary aaslstance  be  Ilknlted  to  countrlee  where 
there  la  an  emergency  and  then  only  for  a 
limited  period. 

The  committee's  fburth  suggestion  was  the 
ertabllahment  of  a(n  Overseas  Investment 
Corporation  to  take  bver  Investment  guaran- 
tee and  investment  promotion  functions 
from  AID. 

The  new  corporatjlon  would  also  "under- 
take new  Initiatives  for  more  rapid  extension 
of  private  Investmen  t  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries." Mr.  Nlson  haj  strongly  endorsed  thla 
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principle. 

The     committee, 


that  U.S.  support  focus  on  assistance  in  agri- 
culture, population  control,  strengthening 
sclentlQc  and  professional  Institutions,  edu- 
cation, and  broadening  popular  participa- 
tion In  development 

The  report's  sixth  point  strongly  urged 
that  fu^df  for  economic  aid  be  restored  at 
least  to  the  share  of  latlonal  Income  retiched 
In  1965,  before  the  I  orelgn  aid  program  was 
slashed.  It  said  furtlier  that  the  U.S.  should 
"expand  assistance  li  the  future  as  our  In- 
come and  tax  revenuis  rise." 

Lastly,  the  commlltee  called  for  long-term 
Innovations,  Including  more  access  to  funds 
from  the  International  Monetary  F^ind,  the 
International  Develobment  Association,  and 
the  World  Bank. 
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huge  amounts  of  eco- 
be  mounting  in  geo- 


metric proportion.  Tlie  English  novelist  and 
scholar  Lord  C.  P.  Snow,  said  In  a  recent 
speech  a  sea  of  famine  in  less  developed  na- 
tions win  put  the  rl(  her  nations  In  a  state 
of  siege  by  the  end  (  f  the  century. 

He  foresaw  this  unl  «s  richer  nations  make 
concerted  efforts  to  aj  slst  poor  countries,  the 
poor  countries  revolutionize  their  agricul- 
tural production  and  the  enormous  rise  in 
world  population  be   :hecked. 

Among  the  foremost  tasks  of  the  World 
Bank,  officials  say,  Is ;  to  make  the  rich  na- 
tions, and  partlcularlyj  their  financiers,  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  developmental  problem 
and  how  it  is  In  t^elr  best  Interests  to 
attack  It  vlgorotisly. 


CTHANOX    nr    OTTTLOOK 

This  wUl  require  some  changes — a  widen- 
ing, perhape — in  outlook,  getting  away  from 
the  strictly  investment-return  attitude  and 
undertaking  projects  that  may  be  riskier  than 
those  In  past  years. 

One  official  uses  the  city  of  Calcutta  as  an 
analogy.  It  has  about  35  per  cent  of  Indian 
real  capital  but  Is  in  g^ave  danger  of  being 
choked  to  death  because  of  the  starvation 
and  poverty  surrounding  it. 

If  the  owners  of  this  real  wealth  do  noth- 
ing about  over-all  economic  development, 
they  stand  to  lose  everything. 

Some  responsibility  for  persuading  the 
richer  nations  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  urgent  need  for  large-scale  ac- 
tion  win  fall   on   the  Pearson  Commission. 

Organized  by  McNamara  in  1968.  it  is 
headed  by  former  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson.  It  Is  making  a  long-range 
study  how  young  nations  develop  to  mark 
out  guidelines  that  will  be  valid  to  the  end 
of  the  century. 

During  1969,  the  Bank  intends  specifically 
to  determine  whether  it  can  raise  more  funds 
in  world  capital  markets,  and  be  less  depend- 
ent on  the  U.S.  This  has  already  started  with 
a  loan  last  fall  from  West  Germany. 

The  Bank  wUl  be  looking  at  capital  sources 
In  other  European  countries  and  Japan.  The 
Bank  borrowed  $1.63  billion,  for  a  net  in- 
crease (after  repayments)  of  available  funds 
totalling  $600.6  million. 

The  Bank  will  try  to  increase  the  figures, 
though  it  declines  to  say  how  much,  in  1969. 
McNamara  said  he  wants  to  double  the 
Bank's  lending  by  1973.  In  1967  it  lent  $1,224 
billion. 

Another  major  problem  la  replenishment 
of  funds  for  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  the  Bank's  arm  for  long- 
term,  low  or  nominal  interest  loans  to  the 
poorest  countries,  as  opposed  to  the  more 
conventional,  stricter  terms  of  the  Bank 
Itself. 

IDA  is  running  low  on  funds  and  18  coun- 
tries have  promised  to  put  up  $1.2  billion  to 
refill  the  coffer.  Of  this,  the  U.S.  is  commit- 
ted to  40  per  cent.  Congress,  however,  has 
not  appropriated  the  money  and  whether  or 
when  It  will  remains  IDA's  major  concern  as 
it  heads  into  1969. 

Eight  other  countries  have  put  up  their 
shares  without  waiting  for  the  U.S.  The 
agreement  wlU  remain  in  effect  only  If  12 
come  through  and  if  total  pledges  come  to 
$950  billion.  The  U.S.  share  is  necessary  for 
this. 

Still  another  major  concern  of  the  Bank  is 
to  discover  ways  to  break  strangleholds  that 
stop  economical  development.  Financing 
projects,  says  one  official.  Is  Just  not  enough. 
The  Bank  must  find  ways  to  help  entire 
economies  to  expand. 


A  VALUE-ADDED  TAX  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES — A  NEGATIVE 
VIEW 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  comment  lately  re- 
garding the  benents  and  the  drawbacks 
of  the  value-added  tax.  This  is  particu- 
larly relevant  today  because  of  the  wide 
use  of  that  taxing  system  among  the 
European  Common  Market  countries  and 
its  effect  on  international  trade  policies. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  Surrey  has  contributed  to  the 
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dialog  on  the  value-added  tax  in  his  re- 
marks before  the  73d  annual  Congress 
of  American  Industry  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New 
York  City  on  December  6,  1968.  Although 
his  statement  is  essentially  critical,  it 
contains  information  of  value  to  propo- 
nents as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the 
proposal.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues, 
and  insert  it  at  this  point  In  the  Record : 
A  Value-Added  Tax  for  th«  United  States — 

A  Negative  Vrrw 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  before  the 
73d  Annual  Congress  of  American  Industry 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, New  York,  NY.,  December  6,  1968.) 
Tax  meetings  this  year  have  foiind  a  new 
topic  for  discussion — or  what  is  advertised  as 
a  new  topic:  Should  the  United  States  have 
a  value-added  tax?  The  question  appears  to 
be  a  new  one  when  so  phrased,   especially 
since   some   speakers   seldom   bother   to  ex- 
plain  what   a   value-added   tax   is   and   how 
it  functions.  But  If  the  topic  were  phrased 
more  accurately  "Should  the  United  States 
have  a  national  sales  tax?",  then  we  would 
at  once  perceive  we  simply  are  carrying  on 
a    discussion    that    has    been    with    us    for 
three  decades  or  more — and  posing  a  question 
to  which  the  answer  has  consistently  been 
In  the  negative. 

The  value-added  tax  properly  comes  in  only 
as  a  subtopic:  If  the  United  States  la  to 
have  a  national  sales  tax,  should  it  take  the 
form  of  a  value-added  tax  or  some  other 
form,  such  as  a  retail  tax,  a  wholesale  tax  or 
a  manufacturers  tax?  Nor,  really,  when  put 
this  way.  Is  the  subtopic  a  new  one.  Treasury 
Department  files  contain  a  lengthy  analysis 
of  the  value-added  tax  made  In  1941,  when 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  choice 
of  tax  measures  to  finance  military  expendi- 
tures. 

BACKGROUND EUROPEAN     USE     OF    VALUE-ADDED 

TAXES 

What  Is  new  today  is  that  the  European 
countries  are  In  the  process  of  adopting 
value-added  taxes — Prance  has  had  one  lor 
many  years,  Germany  adopted  one  this  year, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Belgium  will 
do  so  next  year,  and  so  on.  But  a  word  of 
perspective  is  in  order.  All  of  these  countries 
have  had  a  national  sales  tax  of  one  form  or 
another  for  many  years,  usually  the  ineffi- 
cient turnover  tax.  Hence  the  main  topic  for 
them  therefore  was  not  whether  to  have  a 
national  sales  tax  but  whether — in  order  for 
them  to  harmonize  their  tax  systems  under 
the  European  Economic  Community — they 
should  adopt  the  value-added  form  of  sales 
tax  as  the  common  denominator.  For  rea- 
sons growing  out  of  their  political  and  tax 
histories,  which  in  some  countries  involved 
the  inability  to  effectively  collect  a  mass 
Income  tax,  they  had  already  chosen  to  utilize 
high  rate  sales  taxes.  The  significant  point 
Is  that  they  were  concerned  with  the  sub- 
topic,  i.e.,  the  form  of  a  sales  tax  to  achieve 
harmonization,  and  not  the  main  topic, 
should  there  be  a  sales  tax  at  all.  They  had 
answered  that  question,  as  I  have  said,  many 
years  before,  for  their  national  sales  taxes  go 
back  at  least  to  post-World  War  I  days. 

Now  we  all  know  what  is  a  retail  sales 
tax — forty-four  States  and  some  cities  have 
this  tax.  We  also  know  what  Is  a  wholesale 
sales  tax  and  we  know  what  is  a  manufac- 
turer's sales  tax.  What  then  Is  a  value-added 
tax?  A  value-added  tax  is  merely  a  complex 
method  of  collecting  a  retail  sales  tax."  Using 
the  recent  German  tax  as  a  model,  let  me 
explain  how  it  works : 

The  Gsrman  tax  U  imposed  at  a  1 1  percent 
rate  on  almost  all  sales  of  goods  (and  some 
services)  by  any  business.  Let  us  start  with 
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a  manufacturer:  He  apt^les  an  11  percent 
rate  to  his  total  sales  to  find  the  preliminary 
tax  due.  From  this  he  subtracts  the  taxes  he 
iism  paid  on  his  purchases  and  the  net  Is 
p>ayable  to  the  Government.  In  essence,  the 
tax  Is  thus  on  the  "value-added"  by  hUn  as 
represented  by  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  his  total  sales  and  the  value  of  his 
total  purchases.  "Purchases"  Include  all  types 
of  goods  (and  sotne  services) — components 
either  as  raw  materials  or  semi-processed 
goods;  capital  goods,  such  as  plant  machin- 
ery and  equipment;  goods  used  up  In  manu- 
facture; business  furniture,  etc.  The  manu- 
facturer, of  course,  will  bill  his  wholesale 
customer  for  the  11  percent  tax  on  the  sales 
price  of  the  articles  he  sells,  Just  as  the 
manufacturer  was  earlier  billed  11  percent 
on  his  purchases  from  his  suppliers.  The 
tax  Is  Invoiced  separately  on  all  sales  and  Is 
thus  not  hidden  In  the  sales  price. 

The  process  Is  repeated  at  the  wholesale 
stage — the  wholesaler  pays  the  Government 
11  percent  of  his  sales  less  the  taxes  paid 
previously  by  the  wholesaler  on  his  pur- 
chases— and  the  wholesaler  then  bills  the 
1 1  percent  tax  to  his  customers.  But  of  course 
no  pyramiding  should  occur  since  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  wholesaler  are  kept  apart  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  he  purchased  and  he 
can  subtract  this  tax  cost.  The  process  Is  re- 
peated once  again  at  the  retail  stage — the 
retailer  pays  the  Government  11  percent  of 
his  sales,  less  the  taxes  the  retailer  paid — and 
of  course  the  retailer  charges  his  customer 
for  the  1 1  percent  tax.  The  proce-ss  ends  there 
if  the  retail  sale  Is  for  personal  consump- 
tion— food,  an  automobile,  furniture,  cloth- 
ing. But  If  a  business  concern  buys  the  article 
for  use  In  its  business — say  an  automobile  or 
a  desk — the  process  begins  again  as  the  con- 
cern will  subtract  the  tax  on  the  automobile 
or  desk  from  Its  tax  bill  . 

There  Is  one  additional  Important  facet  to 
note:  Under  the  German  system,  tax  Is  due 
each  month.  Suppose  a  concern  has  paid 
more  tax  on  Its  purchases  than  Is  due  on 
the  sales  to  Its  customers — Its  sales  may  be 
slow,  for  example.  The  Government  then 
makes  a  refund  each  month  of  any  excess  tax 
paid,  so  that  the  cost  of  carrying  the  value- 
added  tax  Is  not  borne  by  the  concern  beyond 
a  month  or  two. 

All  this  adds  up  to  an  11  percent  retaU 
sales  tax  on  personal  consumption — the  11 
percent  value-added  levy  is  designed  to  be 
passed  along  from  concern  to  concern  until 
the  consumer  Is  reached  and  he  Is  left  with 
the  tax.  The  1 1  percent  tax  Is  not  Intended  to 
enter  into  the  price  structure  until  that 
final  sale — until  then  it  Is  a  tax  Item  that 
accompanies  each  sale.  Is  kept  separate  on  the 
books,  and  Is  so  Indicated.  If  the  tax  Item  is 
not  promptly  moved  along  the  business 
chain,  the  Government  refunds  It  promptly. 
(If  a  concern  has  to  finance  the  tax  duriiig 
this  month  or  two,  this  financing  cost  would 
enter  Into  the  price  structure.) 

SHOULD    THE   UNITED    STATES    HAVE    A    NATIONAL 
SALES    TAX DOMESTIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

Against  this  background,  let  us  rettirn  to 
the  main  question.  Should  the  United  States 
have  a  national  sales  tax?  Proponents  of  the 
Idea  have  two  courses  of  action  open.  One  Is 
to  argue  that  our  tax  system  should  bring 
In  more  revenue  and  the  added  revenue 
should  come  through  a  sales  tax.  They  sel- 
dom take  this  route  however.  What  argu- 
ments there  are  for  higher  tax  revenues  come 
from  those  seeking  greater  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  meet  social  problems,  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  value-added  sales  taxation  are 
usually  not  In  this  camp,  but  rather  most 
likely  to  be  in  the  camp  of  reducing  Federal 
expenditures.  Moreover,  if  we  need  higher 
revenues,  out  Federal  income  tax  system  Is 
capable  of  producing  those  revenues. 

The  other  cotme  of  action  is  to  say  the 
sales  tax  should  be  substituted  for  part  of 
the  Income  tax,  generally  the  corporate  tax. 
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So  tb*  'general  question  ccmies  down  to: 
Should  we  reduce,  for  example,  our  cor- 
porate tax  to  about  30  percent  and  nk*ke  up 
the  $15  billion  in  revenue  through  a  3  per- 
cent sales  tax? 

What  would  the  United  States  gain 
through  this  change?  Those  who  support 
Federal  use  of  a  value-added  tax  generally 
start  by  stating  that  the  United  States 
should  derive  a  larger  portion  of  its  revenue 
from  indirect  taxes,  that  Is,  sales  taxes.  This 
view  la  often  supported  by  resort  to  foreign  - 
experience.  If  certain  foreign  countries  rely- 
ing heavily  on  indirect  taxes  are  growing 
relative  to  ours,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  faster  rate  of  growth  is  the  result 
of  the  emphasis  on  indirect  taxation.  This 
argument  in  turn  is  usually  associated  with 
the  Idea  that  substitution  of  a  tax  on  sales 
to  raise  part  of  the  revenue  now  derived  from 
the  corporate  income  tax  would  stimulate 
growth  through  enhancement  of  the  profit- 
ability of  investment  in  corporate  equity.  II 
foreign  examples  are  not  favorable,  the  en- 
hancement of  corporate  investment  to  stim- 
ulate growth  is  presented  alone. 

But  if  one  looks  at  the  tax  systems  of 
various  industrialized  nations  over  a  period 
of  time  and  relates  them  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  their  economies,  there  seems  to 
be  no  relationship — or  one  strong  enough  to 
be  observed  in  the  total  effect  of  all  factors — 
as  is  sometimes  claimed  to  exist  between  the 
components  of  the  tax  system  of  a  country 
and  its  economic  growth.  Of  rourse,  the  tax 
systems  of  countries  do  have  economic  con- 
sequences or  President  Johnison  wouldn't 
have  proposed  the  recently  enacted  sur- 
charge to  help  restrain  our  overheated 
economy. 

But  to  say  that  heavy  reliance  on  Indirect 
taxes  compared  to  direct  tiuces  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  economic  growth  is  a  naive 
view  of  a  complex  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  would  be  Just  as  naive  to  say  that 
the  reason  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  a 
relatively  slow  rate  of  growth  in  recent  years 
is  because  It  raises  a  high  proportion  of  its 
revenues  from  indirect  taxes.  Prance  is  an- 
other country  with  a  high  Interest  tax 
ratio — the  highest  in  Europe — which  has  had 
considerable  problems  in  maintaining  an 
adequate  growth  rate  over  the  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  doing 
pretty  well  in  the  United  States  as  far  as 
growth  is  concerned — at  least  for  the  past 
eight  years — and  we  do  not  have  a  national 
sales  tax.  While  there  were  significant 
ciumges  in  the  Federal  income  taxes  and  ex- 
cises in  the  last  eight  years,  the  emphasis 
of  our  Federal  revenue  system  on  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  was  not  changed. 
We  Iselleve  the  revisions  made,  especially  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  depreciation  gtiide- 
lines,  are  in  considerable  part  responsible  lor 
our  eight  years  of  economic  expansion.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1960  to  June  1968  em- 
ployment Increased  by  13  million  persons 
or  20  percent.  Unemployment  declined  from 
6.7  percent  of  the  labor  force  In  1961  to  less 
than  4  percent  today.  Business  Investment 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  Increased  from 
less  than  $36  billion  In  1960  to  the  current 
level  of  $65  billion.  And  gross  national  pro- 
duct grew  by  46  percent  in  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars  between  1960  and  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  business  profits  pic- 
ture has  been  bright  indeed  these  eight 
years.  Corporate  profits  after  taxes  were  less 
than  $27  billion  In  1960 — the  annual  level  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1963  was  $51  billion.  So  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  one  can  complain  about 
the  absence  of  a  sales  tax  on  grounds  of  eco- 
nomic growth  here  in  the  United  States. 

Such  facts  as  these  naturally  have  re- 
quired the  more  sophisticated  proponents 
of  greater  reliance  on  indirect  taxation  to 
minimize  pure  growth  as  an  arg^unent  for 
changing  the  character  of  our  Federal  tax 
system.  A  more  subtle  variation  of  the 
growth   argument   then  is  th*t   the  coipo- 
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rate  Income  tax  leads  to  tax  Induced  dis- 
tortions in  ths  flow  of  capital  that  lowers 
the  total  effldwicy  of  the  economy.  Then 
there  are  those  who  merely  stand  by  the 
old  assertion  that  the  corporate  income  tax 
is  so  high  as  to  be  unfair  to  corporate 
equity  owners. 

The  arguments  as  to  the  "fairness"  of  tax- 
ing corporate  Income  and  the  incentive  and 
distributional   effects  of   such   taJiatlon   will 
continue  as  long  as  there  Is  a  corporate  tax. 
Far  be  It  for  me  to  try  to  deny  that  a  sepa- 
rate tax  on  corporate  profiU  does  not  have 
capital  distributional  and   incentive  effects. 
It  does — and  tome  could  be  corrected  by  ap- 
propriate revisions  in  our  corporate  tax  rules. 
But  the  real  question  is  whether  there  are 
advantages     to     corporate     profits     taxation 
which  offset  the  disadvantages.  I  believe  so. 
The  history  of  corporate  Income  taxation  In 
this    and    other    Industrialized    nations    has 
shown  that  there  is  a  significant  tax-paying 
capability   Inherent  In  the  corporate  struc- 
ture.  And  the  taxation  of  corporations  and 
their  dividends   hardly  seems   to  noticeably 
dampen  the  advantages  that  investors  find 
in  corporate  equities.  Moreover.  If  we  desire 
to  adjust  oiir  income  tax  structure  to  tilt  it, 
or  rebalance  It,  or  what  you  will,  so  as  to 
favor  Investment,  there  are  ways  to  accom- 
plish this — witness  the  investment  credit — 
without  having  to  resort  to  an  entirely  new 
tax. 

Since  proponents  of  a  value-added  tax  for 
the  United  States  so  often  refer  to  the  tax 
system  of  foreign  countries  as  a  precedent 
or  model  for  the  use  of  indirect  taxes,  I  won- 
der why,  if  they  are  so  worried  about  the 
level  of  our  corpori.te  tax,  that  they  so  con- 
veniently Ignore  the  corporate  tax  rates  In 
the  same  countries  Heavy  reliance  of  a  coun- 
try on  indirect  taxation  does  not  mean  low 
corporate  rates.  Both  Germany  find  France 
have  a  rate  of  over  50  percent  on  undistrib- 
uted corporate  profits.  The  United  King- 
dom's rate  Is  In  the  40's  Moreover,  we  have 
reasonable  assurance  from  United  States 
firms  with  international  operations  and 
through  our  data  on  the  foreign  tax  credit 
that  the  effective  rate  of  European  corporate 
income  taxes  \s  quite  comparable  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

One  is  tempted  to  deduce  from  this  tliat 
there  is  a  type  of  Parkinson's  law  In  taxa- 
tion, to  wit,  for  every  type  of  taxation  used 
by  a  Government  the  legislators  will  find 
expenditure  needs  that  require  raising  tlie 
tax  rates  to  the  maximum  politically  tolera- 
ble level.  In  any  case,  anyone  Interested  in 
substitution  of  a  value-added  tax  for  part  of 
the  corporate  income  tax  should  very  care- 
fully consider  the  overall  tax  burden  in  for- 
eign countries.  He  will  find  that  every  Euro- 
pean country  (with  Switzerland  the  only 
exception)  raises  a  far  higher  amount  of 
taxes,  in  relation  to  GNP,  than  does  tlie 
United  States.  Is  It  because  they  have  both. 
Income  and  sales  taxes  at  the  national  level 
and  we  have  only  the  income  taxes? 

Certain  virtues  have  been  claimed  for  the 
value-added  tax  In  the  name  of  "neutrality". 
Neutrality  means  a  great  many  things  to 
different  people  and  It  Is  surrounded  with  a 
highly  favorable  semantic  aura.  As  best  I  can 
Judge,  the  claim  for  neutrality  comes  down 
on  final  analysis  to  the  contention  that  all 
end-products  and  services  would  be  taxed  at 
the  same  rate.  This  only  means  that  the 
value  added  tax  Uke  any  other  sales  tax  may 
theoretically  be  designed — although  this 
doesn't  happen  In  practice — not  to  be  selec- 
tive and  not  to  discriminate  among  goods 
and  services.  For  the  business  sector,  the 
neutraUty  of  the  value-added  tax  simply 
means  the  neutrality  of  the  nontaipayer — 
for  the  value-added  tax  Is  not  deslgiied  as  a 
tax  on  business,  but  merely  casts  the  busi- 
ness unit  In  the  role  of  a  collector  of  taxes 
from  the  ultimate  consumer. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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Vat  lu  take  a  cloa«<  look  at  the  supposed 
advantages  of  neutrality.  Tlie  value-added 
tax  la  elaUned  to  apply  equal  burdens  on 
bualneaMe  In  both  jat6t  and  Iom  positions. 
thus  removing  the  ocrporate  tax  immunity 
of  a  loss  enterprise.  T^e  claim  Is  also  made 
that  with  a  value-a4ded  tax,  unlike  the 
corporate  Income  taj^  Industries  presently 
enjoying  a  preferred  tax  position  as  well  as 
those  not  occupying  a  preferred  tax  position 
will  begin  to  pay  the  4ame  tax.  These  claims 
obscure  what  Is  now  happening  under  the 
corporate  tax  and  what  would  happen  In  the 
event  of  a  switch  to  a  value-added  structure. 

The  corporate  tax  n^w  applies  with  differ- 
ent weight  among  Qr^xa  and  Indtutrles  de- 
pending upon  their  profit  status  and  the  tax 
rules  that  have  evolv*d.  These  differentials 
would  be  reduced  pro  tanto  wth  the  lighten- 
ing of  the  corporate  ta^  Instead  of  being  cor- 
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In  the  same  way  a  Iswltch  from  the  cor- 
porate tax  to  value-adqed  taxation  would  re- 
sult In  different  benefit^  as  between  corporate 
and  noncorporate  sectors  and  activities,  the 
benefits  of  course  gol|ig  to  those  activities 
now  predominantly  conducted  In  the  cor- 
porate form.  There  wiuld  be  no  relief  for 
those  nowoperatlng  in  the  noncorporate 
fornrr  All.  'however,  would  become  collectors 
under  the  value-added  tax  as  distinguished 
from  actual  burden  bearers. 

We  might  also  look!  more  carefully  from 
the  standpoint  of  neuirallty  at  what  would 
happen  to  different  industries  and  business 
units  In  their  new  role(  as  tax  collectors  un- 
der the  value-added  t 
of  demand  for  different 
not  the  same,  so  tha 
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highly  formal  sense 
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In  practice,  also,  "ni 
ous  value-added  tax  coiintrles  has  yielded  to 
a  structure  of  preferential  rates,  so  that  even 
the  equal  consumer  t; 
trallty  would  seem   hldhly  problematical.  If 
we  look  at  the  political  realities  and  the  use 
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food  and  medicine  along  with  medical  and 
hospital  services,  education,  and  similar  ac- 
tu-ltles  In  the  event  of  any  value-added  tax 
experiment  in  this  country.  No  matter  how 
desirable  we  may  conslfler  these  exemptions, 
they  detract  from  the  jpurported  neutrality 
of  the  value-added  tax  ior  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  consumer  exaendltures. 

Buroi>ean  value-addad  taxes  reveal,  as  I 
have  suggested,  importiant  departures  from 
"neutrality. ■■  The  German  tax,  pix>bably  In 
large  degree  because  of  technical  problems, 
exempts  financial  institutions.  The  French 
tax  exempts  them,  b\M,  Includes  a  special 
tax  on  p>art  of  their  af;tlvltles.  Small  firms 
are  another  special  aspect.  In  Prance,  small 
biisinedses  can  pay  a  ifiat  sum  Instead  of 
computing  tax  on  valufe  added.  The  French 
tax  has  four  rates:  a  Inormai  rate:  an  In- 
creased rate  for  luxury  atems;  an  Intermedi- 
ate rate  for  certain  utilities,  hospital  care, 
certain  food  stuffs,  etc.l  and  a  reduced  rate 
for  widely  consumed  foods,  tourist  hotels, 
etc.  The  Oeiman  tax  hB«  two  rates:  a  general 
11  percent  rate  and  a  ,5^^  percent  rate  for 
agriciUtural  products  ini  general. 

One  should  not  overl^k  the  fact  that  the 
changes  Involved  In  adapting  to  a  value- 
added  tax  structure  would  have  differing 
Impact  on  different  sedtors  of  the  economy 
and  would  require  sonie  time  to  complete 
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the  resulting  economic  adjxistments.  The  Ini- 
tial effects  of  substituting  a  value-added  tax 
for  ptart  of  the  corporate  Income  tax  could 
thus  be  far  from  "neutral"  as  between  dif- 
ferent business  firms  and  Indtistrles. 

Another  argument  for  a  value-added  tax 
used  by  some — Indeed,  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  argument  that  Professor  Harberger 
strongly  advances  for  the  tax ' — Is  Its  poten- 
tial as  an  Instrument  of  flexible  fiscal  policy. 
The  claim  is  made  that  there  Is  only  one 
way  to  change  Its  effect — raise  the  rate  up 
or  down — while  there  are  many  ways  In 
which  Income  taxes  can  be  adjusted  and  thus 
controversy  and  delay  are  bound  to  ensue 
If  the  latter  are  used  for  countercyclical  ad- 
justments. But  this  view  underestimates  the 
ability  of  legislators  to  find  ways  In  which 
to  vary  a  tax — one  can  readily  imagine  some 
legislators  Insisting  that  only  the  value- 
added  rates  on  "luxury  goods"  should  be 
raised  when  a  temporary  tax  increase  Is 
needed,  and  so  on.  (Witness  the  recent 
French  changes  In  which  each  of  the  four 
different  rates  In  the  French  value-added 
tax  was  changed  by  a  different  amount.) 
Moreover,  the  statement  that  necessary  ad- 
justments would  be  effected  more  speedily 
for  a  value-added  tax  than  for  an  Income  tax 
because  the  character  of  the  Income  tax  ad- 
justments— should  It  be  the  Individual  tax 
or  the  corporate  tax.  should  the  progression 
be  altered,  should  exemption  levels  be 
changed?,  etc. — Is  always  controversial  and 
hence  Involves  delay  Is  simply  wrong.  The 
history  of  the  10  percent  surcharge  clearly 
demonstrates  this. 

The  lengthy  legislative  gestation  period  for 
that  surcharge  was  caused  by  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  economic  outlook  and  fis- 
cal policies,  especially  expenditure  policy,  and 
not  as  to  the  details  of  the  change  as  such. 
Indeed,  In  the  whole  period  of  eleven  months 
In  which  the  surcharge  was  before  the  Con- 
gress, the  Tax  Committees  spent  less  than 
one-half  hour  on  the  details  of  the  surcharge 
recommendation,  and  this  was  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Conference  Committee  discussion. 
Moreover,  the  final  product  varied  hardly  at 
all  from  the  form  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  debate  was  entirely  over  the  need 
for  the  surcharge  and  whether  it  would  be 
accompanied  by  expenditure  restrictions — 
and  any  consideration  of  a  comparable 
change  In  a  value  added  tax  would  have  been 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  debate.  Our  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  use  of  the  Income  tax 
for  counter-cyclical  purposes  are  not  prob- 
lems of  technique  or  mechanics.'  They  are 
Issues  of  fiscal  policy  at  the  political  level — 
differences  between  Presidents  and  Congress- 
es over  the  fiscal  policies  to  be  pursued — and 
the  nature  of  the  tax  Involved  will  not  alter 
those  Issues. 

I  thus  can  find  no  p>«vuaslve  reasons  to 
shift  to  a  national  sales  tax.  The  Conference 
Report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  and  the  Brookings  Institution  in 
1964  on  the  subject  of  "The  Role  of  Direct 
and  Indirect  Taxes  In  the  FedersU  Revenue 
System"  ends  with  the  same  conclusion:  "It 
is  hard,  then,  to  find  much  support  for  mcH'e 
reliance  on  indirect  taxation  in  the  record  of 
the  conference,  even  though  some  partici- 
pants came,  and  left,  with  a  disposition  to- 
ward this  view." 

Indeed,  there  are  a  number  of  persuasive 
reasons  against  such  a  shift.  It  would  mean 
the  substitution  of  a  regressive  tax  for  a 
progressive  tax  and  on  equity  grounds  this 
would  be  a  distinct  step  backwards.  Value- 
added  tax  proponents  meet  this  objection  in 
three  ways.  One  course  is  to  argue  that  the 
corporate  tax  Itself  is  shifted  forward,  so  no 
change  In  regresslvity  would  be  involved.  This 
argument  of  100  percent  forward  shifting  of 
the  corporate  tax  is  of  course  difficult  to  sus- 
tain, and  If  true  would  undermine  the  argu- 
ment by  some  proponents  that  shifting  to 
a  value-added  tax  would  Increase  after-tax 
corporate  profits.   Another   course  Is   to  ac- 
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knowledge  some  Increase  in  regresslvity  but 
consider  this  a  lesser  disadvantage  than  the 
purported  advantages  of  the  tax  In  fostering 
economic  growth  and  giving  corporate  In- 
vestors more  "reasonable"  tax  treatment.  But 
this  defense  Is  only  as  good  as  those  "pur- 
ported advantages"  and  as  shown  above  they 
do  not  carry  the  needed  weight. 

A  third  course  Is  to  minimize  the  regresslv- 
ity objection,  either  by  arguing  that  the  de- 
gree of  regresslvity  would  not  really  be  bur- 
densome or  by  suggesting  that  It  could  be 
removed  by  appropriate  exemptions,  par- 
ticularly one  for  food.  There  also  is  another 
"antl-regresslvity"  approach  to  sales  taxation 
which  could  be  used,  although  I  personally 
have  not  seen  It  mentioned  in  connection 
with  value-added  tax  proposals. 

This  is  the  annual  Income  tax  credit  (or 
refund  if  no  Income  tax  Is  due)  that  has 
been  Introduced  by  six  of  the  States  with 
sales  taxes.  But  a  food  exemption,  or  a  per- 
sonal credit  or  refund  system,  would  only 
roughly  compensate  for  the  regressive  fea- 
ture of  a  vali'e-added  tax.  The  device  of  a 
food  exemption,  for  instance,  would  give  a 
large  advantage  to  the  family  which,  for 
whatever  reason,  spent  a  larger  proportion 
of  Its  Income  on  food  than  another  unit  with 
the  same  income.  The  device  of  a  per  capita 
credit  or  refund  system  would  benefit  most 
those  units  which  put  a  larger  portion  of 
their  Income  to  nontaxable  uses,  such  as 
savings. 

As  a  practical  matter,  any  measure  in- 
stituted to  minimize  or  remove  the  regres- 
sive effect  on  consumers  of  a  value-added 
tax  would  still  leave  the  tax  less  progressive 
than  the  corporate  tax  which  it  Is  Intended 
to  supplant.  Here,  of  course,  I  am  assuming 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  corporate 
Income  tax  is  not  shifted  forward. 

The  addition  of  a  new  mass  Federal  tax 
also  has  its  costs  in  taxpayer  compliance 
and  administration.  The  proponents  of  a 
value-added  tax  tend  to  gloss  over  this  fac- 
tor— and  indeed  they  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  discuss  it.  They  admit  there 
win  be  the  start-up  problems  associated  with 
any  new  tax.  Since  this  Is  an  admitted  prob- 
lem, I  will  not  elaborate  on  it  except  to  say 
that  putting  into  effect  a  tax  which  is  as 
pervasive  as  a  value-added  tax  could  be  a 
real  administrative  task  because  of  the  large 
number  of  units  Involved. 

Let  us  skip  over  the  Initial  process  and  as- 
sume that  the  tax  is  In  working  order.  The 
first  aspect  to  be  noted  Is  that  the  number 
of  returns  to  be  handled  would  run  between 
25  and  30  million  a  year,  about  a  25  percent 
increase  in  the  present  level  of  returns  now 
processed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  figure  assumes  quarterly  returns  (as 
In  the  case  ot  excises)  with  exemption  for 
farms,  medical  services,  and  certain  financial 
services.  Without  these  exemptions,  the  num- 
ber of  returns  would  be  increased  by  an- 
other 15  million.  Taxpayers  would  be  bur- 
dened with  a  number  of  new  tasks.  If  we 
followed  our  present  excise  tax  procedure 
for  current  payment,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  would  not.  they  would  have  to  com- 
pute and  pay  their  tax  liability  to  bank  de- 
positories twice  a  month.  Internal  bookkeep- 
ing of  firms  also  would  be  Increased  by  the 
need  to  keep  records  of  the  tax  paid  on 
purchases. 

The  United  States  all  in  all  probably  has 
the  world's  most  carefully  structured  and 
administered  Income  tax.  Is  It  because  it  Is 
essentially  our  only  national  tax  and  there- 
fore we  work  hard  at  continually  improving 
It?  The  Etiropean  countries  must  spread 
their  efforts  over  both  an  Income  tax  and  a 
sales  tax.  The  more  children  in  a  family,  the 
less  attention  each  gets. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  discussion, 
from  a  domestic  point  of  view  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  a  national  sales  tax  has  anything 
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to  offer  for  our  Federal  tax  system.  It  would 
add  another  large  layer  of  work  for  taxpayers 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  without 
any  reduction  In  current  workloads.  There 
seem  to  be  no  offsetting  economic  benefits 
to  be  gained  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  that  step. 

Substitution  of  a  sales  tax  for  part  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  (or  the  individual  in- 
come tax  for  that  matter)  would  lessen  the 
equity  of  our  Federal  tax  system.*  And  our 
experience  In  recent  years  shows  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  economic  growth  can  be 
assured  within  the  structure  of  our  Income 
tax  system. 

Clearly,  a  proposal  for  a  value-added  tax 
wotild  Involve  a  political  battle  of  the  first 
order.  Tlie  Democratic  Party  platform  for 
1968  stated: 

"The  goals  of  our  national  tax  policy  must 
be  to  distribute  the  burden  of  government 
equitably  among  our  citizens  and  to  promote 
economic  efficiency  and  stability.  We  have 
placed  major  reliance  on  progressive  taxes, 
which  are  based  on  the  democratic  principle 
of  the  ability  to  pay.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
continue  to  rely  on  such  taxes,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  the  way  they  are  levied  and 
collected  so  that  every  American  contributes 
to  government  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  pay." 

The  AFlr-CIO  platform  proposals  presented 
to  the  two  conventions  in  1968  were  specific 
on  this  Issue: 

"All  efforts  to  make  inroads  on  the  progres- 
sivity  of  the  federal  tax  structure  should  be 
repulsed.  These  Include  proposals  for  a  na- 
tional sales,  transaction,  or  value-added  tax." 

Many  business  groups  and  businesses 
would  also  oppose  the  tax.  Our  country 
would  not  be  well-served  by  provoking  such 
a  political  battle  for  a  tax  that  has  so  little 
to  offer  to  our  tax  system. 

All  In  all  a  sales  tax  is  a  second-best  tax  to 
an  income  tax.  and  why  do  we  need  a  second- 
best  tax? ' 

A    RETAIL   TAX    IS   PSEFERABLX   TO   A    VALUE-ADDEB 
TAX 

So,  as  to  the  major  topic,  "Should  the 
United  States  have  a  national  sales  tax?",  I 
would  answer  in  the  negative.  But  even  if  the 
answer  were  yes,  why  should  a  value-added 
tax  be  chosen  as  the  form  of  the  sales  tax? 
Why  not  a  retail  sales  tax? 

In  the  United  States,  forty-four  of  our 
States  have  retail  sales  taxes.  So  do  some  of 
our  cities.  Over  97  percent  of  our  population 
live  In  States  with  sales  taxes.  Over  97  per- 
cent of  our  retail  establishments  are  located 
In  States  having  such  taxes.  Thus,  today,  a 
retail  sales  tax  Is  being  administered  in  the 
United  States — and  successfully  adminis- 
tered. Therefore  if  the  Federal  tax  system  is 
to  have  a  national  sales  tax,  why  not  simply 
use  the  retail  tax  structure  we  already  have. 
We  could  adopt  a  national  retail  tax  and 
allow  a  uniform  credit  of  so  many  points  for 
State  sales  taxes.  States  that  wanted  a  higher 
rate  than  the  credit  could  "ride"  the  Federal 
tax. 

What  Is  gained  by  having  a  value-added 
tax  rather  than  a  retail  sales  tax?  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  answer  is  more  paper  work  and 
administrative  chores — and  greater  tempta- 
tions for  exemptions  and  special  rates. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  end  result  of  a 
value-added  tax  is  that  the  retailer  collects 
the  tax  from  his  customers. 

Let  us  assume  a  5  percent  rate.  Under  a  5 
percent  retail  sales  tax,  a  retailer  collects  5 
percent  of  the  sales  price  from  Its  customers 
and  pays  the  full  5  percent  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That's  the  end  of  the  matter.  Under  a 
value-added  tax,  a  retailer  first  pays  6  per- 
cent to  its  wholesaler  on  goods  purchased, 
then  collects  5  percent  from  its  customers  on 
the  retail  price  and  pays  the  net  difference 
to  the  Government.  Thus,  if  the  wholesale 
price  is  $70  and  the  retail  price  is  $100  before 
tax,  the  retailer  pays  the  wholesaler  $3.50. 
collects  $5  and  pays  $1.50  to  the  Government. 
Clearly  the  retailer  Is  worse  off,  since  it  has 
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had  to  carry  the  cost  of  paying  the  $3.50 
until  it  makes  the  sale  to  its  customer, 
whereas  under  the  retail  tax  the  retailer  pays 
nothing  until  a  sale  is  made. 

Clearly  the  Government  is  worse  off  be- 
cause it  Is  collecting  the  $5  In  bits  and  pieces: 
$1.50  from  the  retailer;  say  $1.00  from  the 
wholesaler  (suppose  the  manufacturer's  price 
is  $50 — the  wholesaler  collects  $3.50  from  the 
retailer  but  has  paid  the  manufacturer  $2.50, 
leaving  a  net  of  $1.00);  say  $1.50  from  the 
manufacturer  and  the  rest  from  various  sup- 
pliers of  the  manufacturer.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  part  of  the  $5  In  earlier,  it  has 
the  administrative  problems  of  deaUng  with 
all  the  other  units  in  the  productive  process. 
These  units  in  turn — wholesalers,  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  are  all  involved  in  paper 
work  under  the  value-added  tax  whereas  they 
are  free  of  It  under  the  retail  tax.  The  retailer 
itself  has  an  additional  burden  vinder  the 
value-added,  for  it  must  keep  track  of  pur- 
chases and  sales  alone  whereas  only  sales 
records  are  Involved  In  a  retail  sales  tax. 

Hence  It  Is  really  nonsense  for  a  country 
with  an  already  functioning  retail  sales  tax 
structure  to  add  a  value-added  structure  that 
collects  In  more  complex  and  burdensome 
fashion  the  amounts  that  could  be  collected 
under  the  retail  sales  tax  procedure. 

Proponents  of  the  value  added  tax  like  to 
say  the  tax  Is  a  "form  of  tax  on  business." 
This  is  pure  obscurantism.  It  is  a  tax  on 
household  and  other  non-business  custom- 
ers and  all  the  rest  is  paper  work  and  ac- 
coxintlng  imposed  on  business  to  end  up  with 
the  retailer  collecting  the  tax  from  the  cus- 
tomers. Maybe  a  country  that  can't  collect 
a  retail  tax  successfully  takes  out  insurance 
against  too  much  revenue  being  lost  In  poor 
compliance  at  the  retail  level  by  collecting  a 
tax  at  least  at  the  wholesale  and  manufac- 
turer's level.  But  a  country  that  can  collect 
a  retail  tax  doesnt  need  all  tills  wasteful 
paraphernalia. 

INTERNAnONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  main  topic — 
Should  the  United  States  have  a  national 
sales  tax?  The  discussion  above  states  my 
view  that  on  the  basis  of  domestic  consider- 
ations such  a  step  would  not  be  desirable 
and  would  not  be  an  improvement  in  our 
Federal  tax  system.  The  next  question  Is 
whether,  if  we  accept  tliis  conclusion,  should 
the  answer  nevertheless  be  altered  because 
of  international  considerations?  Many  pro- 
ponents of  a  value-added  tax  would  reply  In 
the  affirmative,  and  Indeed  rely  on  interna- 
tional considerations  to  differentiate  the 
present  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  sales  tax 
from  the  previous  debate  on  that  subject  in 
this  country.  This  reliance  on  international 
considerations  Is  based  on  the  structure  of  a 
value-added  tax  as  applied  to  international 
trade. 

In  examining  this  structure,  let  us  first 
consider  exports.  A  country  with  a  value- 
added  tax,  while  recognizing  the  effect  of  the 
tax  on  domestic  prices,  will  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  tax  from  Increasing  export  prices.  It 
does  so  by  not  requiring  a  manufacturer  (or 
other  exporter)  to  pay  the  value-added  tax 
on  its  exports.  It  also  rebates  to  that  manu- 
facturer (or  exporter)  the  value-added  taxes 
it  has  paid  to  its  suppliers  so  that  it  does  not 
incur  those  tax  costs  for  its  exports.  Step 
two,  however,  is  not  unique  to  exports,  for 
the  manufacturer  selling  in  the  domestic 
market  also  receives  a  rebate  of  Its  tax  costs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  country  will  see  that 
imports  are  subject  to  the  value-added  tax  by 
imt>osing  a  border  tax  on  the  imports  equal 
to  that  tax,  thereby  making  Imports  subject 
to  the  same  tax  as  domestically  produced 
goods.  There  Is  nothing  mysterious  or  tricky 
m  this  approach.  We  do  the  same  In  the 
United  States  for  our  single  stage  manufac- 
turer's taxes  on  automobiles,  cigarettes,  al- 
cohol, and  so  on — namely,  rebate  the  tax  (If 
previously  paid)  on  that  part  of  the  output 
which  is  exported  and  collect  an  equivalent 
excise  tax  on  Imports. 
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Why  then  Is  It  said  that  a  country  having 
a  value-added  tax  Is  favored  thereby  In  Its 
International  trade.  Some  business  concerns 
and  groups  have  a  simple,  first  level  answer — 
they  say  that  a  German  exporter  of  machine 
tools,  for  example,  is  exempted  from  an  11 
percent  value-added  tax  if  it  sells  lor  export 
but  not  if  It  sells  domestically,  so  that  ex- 
ptorM  are  favored  by  the  11  percent  differen- 
tial. 

Tills  simply  means,  however,  that  a  Ger- 
man exporter  of  machine  tools  does  not  pay 
a  sales  tax  in  Germany — but  neither  does  a 
United  States  exporter  of  machine  tools  pay 
a  sales  tax  in  the  United  States.  Hence  both 
in  this  respect  are  on  the  same  basis.  They 
also  say  a  German  exporter  receives  a  rebate 
of  11  percent  of  the  cost  of  Its  purchases, 
while  the  American  exporter  does  not.  But 
the  German  exporter  has  paid  taxes  equal  to 
that  11  percent  rebate,  while  the  American 
exporter  did  not.  So  In  this  respect  they  also 
end  up  on  the  same  basis. 

And  so  It  is  vrtth  Imports — machine  tools 
coming  Into  Germany  must  pay  an  11  per- 
cent tax  because  machine  tools  produced  in 
Germany  pay  that  tax.  Machine  tools  com- 
ing Into  the  United  States  do  not  face  a  bor- 
der tax  In  the  United  States  because  machine 
tools  produced  In  the  United  States  do  not 
pay  such  a  tax." 

Clearly  we  must  look  beyond  these  first 
level  contentions  to  find  an  international 
trade  effect.  Some  proponents  of  a  value- 
added  tax  assert  that  while  this  system  of 
border  tax  adjustments  keeps  that  tax  from 
affecting  international  prices,  we  in  the 
United  States — who  do  not  have  a  sales  t.ix 
but  do  have  a  corporate  tax— do  not  have 
comparable  border  tiix  adjustments  to  reflect 
that  corporate  tax.  But  this  argument  h.^s 
validity  only  if  the  corporate  tax  Is  shifted 
forward  In  prices  and  thus,  without  the  re- 
bate, would  affect  the  export  price — a  point 
we  can  consider  in  a  moment.  At  any  event, 
since  the  principal  European  countries  also 
have  corporate  taxes  at  aboutkhe  same  effec- 
tive level,  they  are  in  the  same  posttire  In  this 
regard  and  this  argument  thus  has  no  weight. 
Let  us  move  from  these  clearly  inadequ.ite 
first  level  arguments  of  the  proponents  of  a 
value-added  tax  to  a  further  analysis.  In 
the  context  first  of  an  increase  in  United 
States  tax  revenues  through  a  value-ndded 
tax. 

If  we  assume  that  a  newly  Imposed  value- 
added  tax  is  fully  reflected  in  domestic 
prices — an  assumption  that  is  strengthened 
If  the  tax  is  introduced  under  full  employ- 
ment conditions  since  the  monetary  policy 
accompanying  such  a  tdx  change  would  pre- 
sumably be  designed  to  permit  that  result — 
but  refunded  or  rebated  on  exports,  there 
would  be  no  change  in  export  prices,  and 
impwrts  will  be  subject  to  a  border  t.Tx  ad- 
justment in  the  same  percentage  .as  domes- 
tic prices  have  been  increased.  This  should 
leave  the  overall  terms  of  international  trade 
as  neutral  as  possible,  although  equal  per- 
centage Increases  in  prices  of  ail  domestic 
and  imported  products  and  services  may 
cause  some  shifts  In  demand  between  vari- 
ous types  of  products  and  services. 

Now  we  have  to  work  into  our  analy.sls 
the  possible  effects  of  reducing  the  corporate 
income  tax  and  substituting  the  value-added 
tax  which,  of  course,  is  really  the  major  ob- 
jective of  the  value-added  tax  proponents. 
In  order  for  this  substitution  to  advance  our 
trade  we  must  assume  that  the  corporate 
tax  was  shifted  forward  to  an  appreciable 
extent  and  the  lack  of  rebate  for  that  tax 
on  exports  keeps  the  forward-shifting  in  the 
export  price.  On  the  other  band,  the  price- 
Increasing  effect  of  the  value-added  tax 
through  the  forward-shifting  of  that  tax  Is 
kept  out  of  the  export  price  under  the  ex- 
emption and  rebate  process.  We  here  reach 
the  unsettled  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
corporate  tax  is  and  If  so,  to  what  extent. 
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shlftad  forward  tnl  prlCM.  I  sttU  Ukke  the 
oonsensua  of  aconotnle  thought  as  favoring 
the  view  of  a  leas  than  full  shifting,  and 
for  many  economKts  considerably  less,  so 
that  the  possible  b«neflt  for  trade  would  be 
related  to  the  degr«e  of  shifting. 

Let  us  try  another  avenue  of  analysis.  The 
value-added  tax.  as  we  earlier  noted,  U 
passed  forward  In  an  accounting  sense  and 
expected  also  to  b*  shifted  forward  in  an 
economic  sense  thtough  a  price  rise.  But 
suppose  it  U  not  ^ly  shifted  forward  In 
prices  due  to  marlcet  conditions.  Then  a 
manufacturer  forced  to  absorb  some  of  the 
tax  effects  on  its  dotnestic  sales  and  thus  re- 
duce its  profits,  but  not  having  that  conse- 
quence on  Its  exempted  export  sales,  could 
well  turn  more  of  Ita  energies  to  exporting  its 
product  and  therebfy  enlarge  the  country's 
International  trade.  Similarly,  foreigners  ex- 
porting the  same  product  to  the  value-added 
tax  country  wUl  sufer  lower  profits  and  be 
less  induced  to  push  ithose  exports. 

If  this  be  so,  a  coi^ntry  with  a  value-added 
tax  would  have  ^ome  trade  advantage 
through  such  an  litcentive  to  exports  and 
the  disincentive  for!  imports.  The  situation 
can  vary  from  prodi^t  to  product  depending 
on  price  elasticltieel  Moreover,  as  respects 
the  European  tax  fystems,  the  advantage 
can  have  disappeare<l  under  earlier  exchange 
rat«  and  other  international  adjustments.^ 
Wa. oould-Also  add  the  comment  that  given 
full  employment,  the  absence  of  full  forward 
shifting  would  presumably  be  due  to  a  rea- 
sonably tough  monetary  policy.  If  it  takes 
such  a  policy  to  pro  luce  a  trade  advantage, 
then  presumably  ths  advantage  could  also 
be  obtained  by  the  same  monetary  policy 
without  the  accompanying  resort  to  the 
value-added  tax.  Anl  flnally.  for  the  trade 
advantage  to  be  significant  the  rate  of  value- 
added  tax  must  be  quite  high,  at  levels  com- 
mensurate with  the  European  rates.  But  a 
value-added  tax  applied  In  the  United  States 
at  such  levels  would  swamp  our  existing  tax 
system — even  a  10  pTcent  rate  would  mean 
a  revenue  yield  consli  lerably  greater  than  our 
total  corporate  tax. 

In  this  view,  to  cc  mplete  this  discussion, 
there  can  be  some  tri  de  advantage  in  having 
a  value-added  tax  In  n  tax  system.  What  then 
should  the  United  States  do?  In  considering 
this  question,  we  shot  ild  note  that  the  advan- 
tage would  not  be  unique  to  the  value-added 
tax.  It  would  exist,  under  this  analysis,  for 
any  type  of  sales  taj  where  that  tax — be  it 
a  value-added  tax,  rt  uiil  tax.  wholesale  tax, 
or  manufacturer's  tnx — could  not  be  fully 
passed  forward  In  price.  Business  groups  as- 
serting there  are  tr:  de  advantages  for  the 
Exiropean  countries  vltb  value-added  (and 
formerly  turnover)  tijces  have  not  fully  per- 
ceived this  and  hen<  e  have  often  excluded 
the  British  who  have  a  wholesale  tax,  or  the 
Canadians  who  have  a  manufacturer's  tax, 
from  the  list  of  trade -favored  countries.  But 
the  presence  of  the  jiaraphernalia  of  border 
tax  rebates  and  compensating  import  taxes 
under  a  value- adde<  i  tax  and  its  absence 
under  a  retail  sales  lax  or  any  other  single 
stage  tax  (since  all  the  explicit  parapher- 
nalia are  not  needed  but  are  Implicit  in  the 
single  stage  system)  s  lould  not  prevent  them 
from  recognizing  thrt  If  Indirect  taxes  do 
produce  a  trade  advai  itage,  then  that  advan- 
tage will  exist  wheth  !r  the  structure  of  the 
indirect  tax  be  a  mult  pie  or  single  stage  sales 
tax. 

Now,   back  to   the 
United  States  should 
advantage  considered 
with  a  relatively  high 


Europeans  say  the  answer  is  simple — let  the 


United    States   adopt 


answer  would  mean  ti  at  those  countries  with 


a  sales  tax  would  be 


mposlng  their  tax  will 


question  of  what  the 
do  to  offset  the  trade 
to  accrue  to  a  country 
sales  tax  system.  Some 


a  sales  tax.   But  this 


on  the  rest  of  the  woi  id — and  in  effect  inter- 
vening to  affect  the  fi  ee  domestic  choice  of  a 
country's  tax  structuie. 

Remember,    our   hjpothesls   here   la    that 
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absent  International  considerations  the 
United  States  should  not  adopt  a  sales  tax. 
We  in  the  United  States  want  to  retain 
our  freedom  of  aotlon  to  maintain  a  tax  sys- 
tem of  our  own  design.  We  are  glad  to  take 
Ideas  from  other  countries.  However,  we  are, 
and  rightly  should  be.  Independent  in  want- 
ing to  select  the  types  of  taxes,  rates,  exemp- 
tions, and  other  features,  and  the  division  in 
our  Federal  system  of  taxing  powers  and  tax 
decisions  between  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. After  all,  the  American  Revolution 
was  fought  in  part  to  win  the  right  to  deter- 
mine our  own  tax  system.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  live  in  a  world 
economy.  Our  balance  of  trade  Is  Important. 
We  need  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  tax  systems  and  nontax  measures  of 
other  countries  can  affect  our  exports  and 
importa  and  our  general  trade  position. 

The  question  then  comes  down  to  this: 
How  can  the  United  States — or  other  coun- 
tries— continue  to  exercise  full  freedom  in 
the  design  of  our  domestic  tax  system,  con- 
sistent with  our  notions  of  tax  equity,  tax 
efficiency,  proper  economic  growth  and  all 
the  other  relevant  considerations,  and  still 
live  on  trade  competitive  terms  with  coun- 
tries which,  exercising  a  similar  freedom, 
choose  to  have  high  rate  sales  taxes? 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  appropri- 
ate solution  for  us  would  be  to  adopt  border 
adjustments,  limited  to  charges  on  Importa 
or  rebates  on  exports  or  both,  rather  than 
to  overturn  and  revamp  our  existing  tax  sys- 
tem which  has  evolved  over  many  decades  to 
meet  our  needs.  These  border  adjustments 
would  not  be  part  of  a  value-added  tax  or 
other  sales  tax,  and  would  not  involve  any 
changes  in  domestic  taxes.  Rather,  they 
would  simply  be  border  adjustments  at  the 
rate  thought  appropriate  in  the  existing  in- 
ternational setting.  Since  there  would  be 
no  change  in  the  domestic  tax  system  and 
hence  in  the  domestic  price  structure,  a 
border  charge  on  Impons  would  tend  to  raise 
the  prices  of  importa  to  American  buyers  or 
reduce  the  proflta  of  foreign  sellers,  thus  im- 
proving the  competitive  position  of  United 
States  producers  and  discouraging  imports. 
On  exports,  the  rebates  would  tend  to  lower 
the  prices  of  United  States  goods  in  world 
markete  or  increase  the  proflta  of  American 
exporters  and  thus  tend  to  increase  exporta. 
These  border  adjustmenta  could  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Custonis  Bureau. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany  In 
the  converse  situation — when  it  desired  to 
dampen  ite  trade  surplus — has  recently  done 
Just  this.  It  has  adopted  border  adjust- 
menta— independent  of  Ita  tax  system — by 
taxing  ite  exporta  at  a  4  percent  rate  and 
reducing  the  compensating  import  tax  from 
11  percent  to  a  net  7  percent  (though  still 
allowing  an  1 1  percent  credit  to  the  Importer 
on  his  resale) . 

Under  the  German  view  of  Ite  tax  system, 
with  ite  U  percent  value-added  tax,  "neu- 
trality" as  to  exports  and  Imports — in  the 
sense  of  attempting  not  to  have  ite  domestic 
tax  system  affect  the  prices  of  exporta  of 
favor  Imports — existed  at  an  exemption  for 
exporta  (and  an  11  percent  rebate  on  pur- 
chases representing  taxes  paid)  and  an  11 
percent  tax  on  Importa.  A  4  percent  tax  on 
exporta  and  a  7  percent  tax  on  Imports — in 
effect  a  4-polnt  burden  on  exporta  and  a  4- 
point  benefit  to  Imports — is  thus  an  unneu- 
tral posture  favorable  to  other  countries.  In 
the  United  States  national  tax  system  with 
the  absence  of  a  national  sales  tax,  "neu- 
trality" in  the  indirect  tax  area  exist  at  a 
zero  tax  on  exports  (and  no  rebate)  and  a 
zero  charge  on  importa.'  If  we  were  to  adopt 
a  4  percent  export  rebate  and  a  4  percent  im- 
port charge,  then  we  would  achieve  an  un- 
neutral posture  vis-a-vls  o\ir  domestic  in- 
direct tax  system  to  protect  our  trade."  (We 
would  be  taking  such  a  posture  because  we 
felt  our  trade  position  was  adversely  affected 
by  the  existence  per  se  of  high  Indirect  taxes 
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In  other  countries,  the  assumption  we  are 
here  making  in  this  part  of  the  discussion.) 

Under  present  GATT  rules,  border  adjust- 
menta are  permitted  for  indirect  taxes — sales 
and  excise  taxes — but  not  for  other  taxes. 
The  United  States  this  year  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  establishment  of  a  Working 
Party  to  reexamine  the  whole  aspect  of  border 
adjustments  under  GATT. 

One  aspect  of  the  re-examination  could 
well  be  to  permit  countries  not  having  a  high 
Indirect  tax  system  permanently  to  adopt 
within  llmlta  border  adjustmenta  independ- 
ent of  their  domestic  tax  structure  If  they 
so  desire.  It  could  result  also  in  imposing 
some  upper  lln:Ute  on  the  total  border  adjust- 
menta countries  with  indirect  tax  systems 
could  make.  This  approach  would  provide  an 
appropriate  international  accommodation  to 
the  basic  question  we  are  considering,  that 
of  freedom  for  domestic  tax  action  without 
prejudicing  a  country's  trade  poslUon.'" 

CONCLUSION 

Our  existing  Federal  tax  system.  In  vary- 
ing degreeb,  provides  equity,  incentives,  cer- 
tainty, and  familiarity.  It  Is  by  no  means 
perfect  but  any  change  should  be  In  the  di- 
rection of  improvement,  balancing  the  vari- 
ous goals  it  seeks  to  achieve.  Viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  domestic  considerations 
the  addition  of  a  national  sales  tax  would 
clearly  not  improve  our  present  Federal  tax 
system.  And.  if  a  national  sales  tax  were  ever 
thought  desirable,  it  should  take  the  form 
of  a  retail  tax  and  not  a  value-added  tax. 
In  this  light,  to  change  major  parta  of  our 
tax  system  and  adopt  a  value-added  tax  or 
other  form  of  national  sales  tax  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  encouraging  exporta  or  dis- 
couraging imports  would  mean  incurring  se- 
vere losses  as  to  several  other  equally  or  more 
Important  objectives." 

Such  a  change  is  clearly  undesirable.  It  is 
also  unnecessary  because  there  exista  an  al- 
ternative which  permlta  accomplishment  of 
both  goals — preservation  of  our  existing  tax 
system  and  improvement  in  our  trade  posi- 
tion if  we  consider  it  disadvantaged  because 
other  countries  have  high  Indirect  taxes. 
That  alternative  consista  in  adopting  limited 
border  adjustmenta  for  the  United  States 
that  are  not  dependent  on  our  adopting  a 
value-added  tax.  The  present  GATT  review 
Is  one  way  of  reaching  an  International  trade 
accommodation  that  would  produce  this 
method  of  achieving  world-wide  tax  har- 
monization combined  with  freedom  of  choice 
and  absence  of  trade  disadvantage  in  struc- 
turing domestic  tax  systems. 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  authorities  recognize  the  value-ad- 
ded tax  for  what  it  is — a  sales  tax.  For  ex- 
ample, a  publication  entitled  Tax  Harmoni- 
zation in  Europe  and  U.S.  Business  pub- 
lished this  year  by  the  Tax  Foundation  con- 
tains the  flat  statement  "The  consumption 
type  of  value-added  tax  (one  In  which  capi- 
tal equipment  items  are  deductible)  can  be 
described  as  a  retail  sales  tax"  A  look  at  the 
index  of  a  recent  public  finance  book  (Mod- 
ern Public  Finance  by  Bernard  P.  Herber, 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood.  Illinois. 
1967)  for  value-added  tax  encounters  the 
familiar  instruction,  see  "Sales  taxes." 

=  Harberger,  A  Federal  Tax  on  Value  Ad- 
ded, in  The  Taxpayers  Stake  in  Tax  Reform 
(Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
1968),  p.  21. 

^The  recent  Brookings  book.  Agenda  for 
the  Nation,  contains  in  an  article  by  Herbert 
Stein  a  proposal  to  use  systematically  a  posi- 
tive, negative,  or  zero  surcharge  on  income 
taxes  as  a  countercyclical  device. 

« II  we  are  looking  around  for  taxes  to  be 
substituted  for,  it  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate tc  offer  the  Federal  payroll  taxes  as 
a  candidate  rather  than  the  income  taxes. 

'  Professor  John  Due,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  sales  taxes,  has  concluded:  "On 
the  whole,  the  same  tax  must  be  regarded  as 
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a  second-best  tax — one  to  be  employed  only 
If  various  circumstances  make  complete  re- 
liance on  Income  and  other  more  suitable 
taxes  undesirable.  A  carefully  designed  sales 
tax  is  not  perhaps  as  objectionable  as  it  was 
once  regarded;  it  offers  definite  advantages 
over  widespread  excise  tax  systems,  with  their 
Inevitable  discrimination  among  various  con- 
sumers and  business  firms  and  their  tendency 
to  distort  consumption  patterns;  and  It  Is 
definitely  superior  to  high  rate  'business' 
taxes  with  uncertain  incidence  and  possible 
serious  economic  effecte.  But  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  secondary  to  income  taxation,  in 
terms  of  usually  accepted  standards  of  taxa- 
tion." Due,  Sales  Taxation   (1967)   41. 

•  See  the  statement  of  Roy  A.  Wentz,  Chief 
Counsel,  Federal  and  Foreign  Tax  Division, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  to  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  Nov.  20, 
1968,  pointing  this  out. 

'  The  Europeans  could  be  deriving  a  pres- 
ent advantage  in  substituting  value-added 
taxes  for  their  existing  turnover  taxes.  Thus, 
the  export  rebates  under  the  prior  turnover 
taxes  probably  undercompensated  exporters 
for  the  coste  of  those  taxes,  so  that  the  In- 
troduction of  the  full  compensation  pos- 
sible under  the  value-added  tax  structure, 
without  a  concomitant  change  in  the  do- 
mestic price  level,  could  assist  those  exporta. 
And  in  countries  (Sweden)  where  the  exist- 
ing retail  tax  did  not  exempt  sales  of  goods 
consumed  by  businesses,  substitution  of  a 
value-added  tax  would  have  a  similar  effect. 

•  The  text  here  oversimplifies  the  U.S.  tax 
system.  We  do  have  selective  national  ex- 
cises, e.g.,  on  gasoline,  automobiles,  tele- 
phone use,  and  State  and  local  retail  taxes, 
and  the  like.  In  many  cases  these  taxes  en- 
ter into  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  hence 
affect  export  prices  and  favor  importa.  On 
the  average  an  export  rebate  around  2  or 
2'/2  percent  would  refiect  these  tax  coste  and 
keep  them  out  of  world  prices;  there  could 
also  be  an  equivalent  2  or  2V2  percent  Im- 
port tax.  The  Impact  of  these  tax  coste  on 
the  various  product  lines  differs  of  course, 
with  the  range  running  from  about  1 V2  Per- 
cent to  4  percent  of  export  sales  prices.  Sim- 
ilar situations  exist  for  some  other  coun- 
tries. 

"  The  recent  French  change  is  of  a  different 
order  from  the  German  action.  The  French 
repealed  a  4I4  percent  payroll  tax  paid  by 
employers,  which  had  gone  to  general  reve- 
nues, and  increased  the  value-added  tax  rates 
from  1  to  5  percentage  pointa  on  various 
goods  to  make  up  the  loss  In  revenue.  The 
purpose  was  to  stimulate  French  export 
trade.  Initially,  the  payroll  and  value-added 
tax  changes  would  aid  French  exporta  and 
dampen  importa  provided  businesses  adjust 
prices  to  reflect  repeal  of  the  4.25  percent 
wage  tax.  If  the  wage  tax  repeal  reduces  coste 
by,  say,  2  percent  and  the  value-added  tax 
is  raised  on  the  average  by  the  eame  percent, 
the  result  would  be  that  prices  in  France  of 
domestically  produced  producte  would  be 
unchanged,  the  price  of  Importa  (assuming 
no  backward  shifting  to  the  foreign  sup- 
plier) would  Increase  by  2  percent,  and 
prices  of  producte  exported  would  decline  by 
2  percent. 

Actual  resulte  could  be  much  less  favorable 
than  the  above.  The  chances  of  French  busi- 
nessmen (faced  with  cost  increase  pressures) 
reducing  prices  by  the  full  amount  of  the 
wage  tax  repeal  are  problematical,  even 
though  pressured  to  do  so  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  transportation,  gas.  and  elec- 
tricity price  increases  also  imposed  will  be 
off  seta  to  part  of  the  wage  tax  repeal.  (British 
exporters  picked  up  a  lot  of  the  pound's 
devaluation  by  raising  their  export  prices 
In  British  money  unite. ) 

'"In  essence  the  GATT  discussion  comes 
down  to  the  United  States  asserting  that  If 
the  existence  of  a  high  Indirect  tax  per  se 
helps  the  trade  position  of  a  country,  then 
GATT  should  permit  a  country  without  such 
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a  tax  a  method  of  defending  Iteelf  without 
having  to  change  ite  domestic  tax  structure. 
If  the  existence  of  a  high  Indirect  tax  per  se 
does  not  so  help  the  trade  position,  then 
there  is  no  point  to  our  considering  a  value- 
added  tax  or  urging  a  GATT  change. 

"  Foreign  trade,  although  of  substantial 
Importance,  represente  only  a  small  part  of 
U.S.  gross  national  product.  U.S.  exporte.  for 
example,  have  accounted  in  recent  years  for 
about  5.8  percent  of  GNP.  Exporte  for  most 
other  industrial  countries  represent  much 
larger  percentages  of  their  GNP's — between 
two  and  four  times  as  large  as  the  U.S.  pjer- 
centage  for  Britain,  Canada.  Prance,  West 
Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  and  Sweden,  for  ex- 
ample. Thus  these  other  countries  have 
stronger  reasons  to  tailor  their  basic  tax  sys- 
tems to  reflect  their  dependence  on  foreign 
trade.  Even  so,  the  origin  of  their  reliance 
on  high  indirect  taxes  traces  to  domestic  tax 
considerations. 


LAWRENCE  P.  O'BRIEN  STEPS  DOWN 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien,  the  remarkably  able  and 
astute  assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  is  leaving  political  life  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  a  New  York  fi- 
nancial house.  As  an  intimate  and  trusted 
Presidential  adviser  over  the  past  8  years, 
as  White  House  director  of  congressional 
relations,  as  Postmaster  General,  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
achievement  of  major  administrative  and 
legislative  goals  since  1960.  I  take  pride 
in  my  personal  friendship  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  his  family.  I  extend  my  very 
best  wishes  to  him,  his  charming  wife. 
Elva,  and  his  son,  Lawrence.  Jr.,  for  con- 
tinued success. 

The  Washington  Post  yesterday  pub- 
lished an  editorial  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  outlining  his  distinguished 
political  career  in  Washington.  With  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Mr.  O'Brien  Steps  Down 

So  much  history — painful,  tragic,  and  re- 
warding by  turn — has  been  crammed  into  the 
past  eight  years,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  only  eight  years,  or 
two  presidential  terms,  have  gone  by  since 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  sworn  into  office.  For 
those  Democrate  who  came  to  town  In  1961 
and  who  stayed,  the  more  gratifying  recollec- 
tions must  be  of  legislative  and  executive 
accomplishment  beyond  what  anyone 
thought  possible  at  the  time.  The  darker 
memories  are  obvious  too :  the  murder  of  the 
President  and  his  brother,  the  deepening 
morass  of  the  war,  the  turn  in  the  country 
at  large  toward  racial  and  political  violence, 
and  the  development  of  savage  conflict  with- 
in the  Democratic  Party.  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
who  yesterday  ended  his  service  as  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  wit- 
nessed all  these  evente — but  he  was  more 
than  a  witness.  Mr.  O'Brien  contributed 
greatly  to  the  achievemente  of  his  Party  in 
two  administrations,  and  he  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  response  to  ita  set- 
backs and  sorrows. 

It  is  tempting — but  unthinkable — to  be- 
come a  little  bit  sentimental  about  this 
tough,  amiable  and  dedicated  charter  mem- 
ber of  what  used  to  be  called  the  Irish  Mafia. 
Still,  without  too  much  hearte-and-flowers  or 
accompaniment   by   the   Mantovanl   Strings, 
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it  can  be  observed  that  no  one  performed 
more  creditably  (and  more  consistently  so) 
in  the  past  eight  years  than  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Consider  first  ills  unenviable  assignmento. 
Congressional  relations,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, were  especially  difficult  in  the  Ken- 
nedy years;  Etemocratic  Party  affairs,  which 
he  sought  to  straighten  out.  were  a  desperate 
mess  In  the  autumn  of  1968;  and  the  Post 
OlBce  Department,  where  he  served  as  Post- 
ij^ter  General,  is  a  desperate  mess  at  any 
time.  However,  in  these  three  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. Mr.  O'Brien  managed  to  prod  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  programs  along,  to  restore 
the  Party  to  an  unexpected  measure  of 
health,  and  to  undertake  the  first  serious 
work  in  living  memory  on  the  reform  of  our 
p>ostal  system. 

Underlying  these  accomplishmenta.  and 
perhaps  accounting  for  them,  there  has  been 
a  special  quality  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  service. 
When  he  came  to  Washington,  he  was  iden- 
tified primarily  as  a  political  aide  to  John  P. 
Kennedy,  but  for  all  his  loyalty  and  canni- 
ness  in  this  cause,  he  also  proved  over  the 
years  and  under  the  most  trying  of  circum- 
stances that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
both  to  the  Presidency  and  to  his  Party  and 
that  his  ambitions  were  firmly  associated 
with  the  success  of  those  two  institutions  as 
instruments  of  government.  Others  among 
the  slain  President's  entourage  viewed  their 
role  and  their  obligations  differently — which 
is  not  to  Judge  which  was  better  or  worse, 
but  only  to  acknowledge  a  difference  of  ap- 
proach and  one  lor  which  Larry  O'Brien  took 
a  lot  of  heat  (and  some  abuse)  when  he 
stayed  on  to  help  President  Johnson  in  1964. 
He  agonized  over  the  decision  to  join  Robert 
Kennedy  in  his  primary  campaign  last  year 
after  President  Johnson  had  bowed  out.  and 
he  took  heat  for  that  too.  He  ended  up  serv- 
ing Hubert  Humphrey  well.  Mr.  O'Brien,  in 
short,  distinguished  himself  by  behaving  as 
an  honorable  and  disinterested  professional 
politician.  Not  the  least  of  his  contributions 
to  his  Party  and  to  government  in  general 
has  been  to  help  enh.ince  the  meaning  of 
that  term. 


FINANCIAL    PROBLEMS    OF    SMALL 
COLLEGES 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  16.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
financial  problems  faced  by  small  colleges 
were  recently  discussed  in  an  excellent 
guest  editorial  in  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat  by  Msgr.  Sebastian  G.  Menke, 
president  of  St.  Ambiose  College. 

Monsignor  Menke  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  enrollment  in  Iowa's  private  colleges 
has  not  kept  pace  with  enrollments  at 
the  State's  public  institutions.  One  phase 
of  the  pioblem.  as  he  points  out.  is  the 
fact  that  increasing  tuition  rates  have 
the  tendency  of  excluding  students  from 
middle-  and  low-income  families.  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  this  verj- 
problem,  and  have  offered  legislation  in 
the  form  of  the  Iowa  plan.  The  Iowa 
plan  would  help  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  private  colleges  through  a 
combination  of  a  savings  program  with 
tax  credit  for  funds  invested  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  loan  program  through  our 
private  lending  institutions.  I  will  shortly 
be  reintroducing  this  legislation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem,  I  would  like  to  share  Monsignor 
Menke's   article   with   you,   and   under 
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unanimous    consent    insert    it    in    the 
Recoko  at  this  po^t: 

PaoBLXifs  or  ^rs  Smai.l  Collbcb 
(Non. — Tcxlay'8  guest  edltorl&l  is  by 
Msgr.  Sebastl&n  O.  llenke.  who  la  In  hU  flftb 
year  as  president  of  St.  Ambrose  College, 
Davenport.  He  U  piesldent  of  the  Iowa  As- 
sociation of  College  Presidents  and  also  of 
the  National  Assoc  talon  of  Diocesan  Col- 
leges. I 

In  the  fall  of  19(3  there  were  30  private 
four-year  colleges  li .  Iowa.  With  one  excep- 
tion these  could  bo  described  as  small  In 
comparison  with  the  state  universities.  These 
colleges  had  an  enrollment  of  36,124  stu- 
dents. There  were  six  private  junior  colleges 
that  enrolled  3.590  jtudents.  Since  the  pub- 
lic universities  enroll  46.665  and  the  area 
community  colleges  12.405.  the  private  col- 
leges enroll  about  4  0  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  100.000  s  ;udents  In  the  state. 

■ftlnce  1966  the  ln;rease  In  enrollment  at 
the  private  colleges  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  at  the  public  nstltutlons.  The  reason 
for  this  change  Is  bFislcally  economic.  Since 
the  tuition  at  private  colleges  accounts  for 
70-75  per  cent  of  thif  total  cost  of  education 
In  contrast  to  25  per  cent  at  the  public  Insti- 
tutions, the  increai  ing  costs  of  education 
have  resulted  in  ace  iterated  tuition  ratea  at 
th«  priv»t«  colleges,  \pparently  in  1966  these 
tuMloQ  .sates  had  reached  a  level  which 
mEule  many  students  decide  they  could  not 
afford  the  cost  of  education  at  a  private 
college. 

The  problem  of  Increasing  costs  of  higher 
education  is  one  that  affects  all  institutions 
both  public  and  prt  rate.  It  reflects  itself  in 
the  increased  budgetary  requests  of  the  part 
of  the  public  Institutions,  that  is,  $77  mil- 
lion for  the  public  '  iniversltles  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  area  community  colleges.  The 
request  of  »15  million  for  tuition  grants  to 
the  students  In  th«  private  colleges  seems 
like  a  modest  proposal  in  comparison. 

Because  of  Increas  sd  tuition  costs  the  pri- 
vate colleges  have  be^n  forced  to  spend  more 
money  for  recruiting  students.  Since  many  of 
these  students  come  from  out  of  state,  these 
recruiting  efforts  b(come  more  difficult  as 
neighboring  states  i  levelop  their  own  pro- 
grams of  scholarship  ^nd  grants. 

Because  of  the  hi  ;h  cost  of  tuition,  pri- 
vate colleges  are  in  langer  of  becoming  ex- 
clusive schoo.s  since  only  families  from  the 
higher  income  grou  3  can  afford  the  costs 
at  these  institutions.  This  situation  is  highly 
undesirable  in  a  dem  ocratic  society.  The  pri- 
vate colleges  have  t  -led  to  avoid  becoming 
exclusive  by  giving  extensive  grants  and 
loans  to  students  fr  im  lower  income  fami- 
lies. Last  year  the  pr  vate  colleges  gave  more 
than  96  million  in  ^  rants  and  loans  of  this 
kind. 

In  order  to  remi  iln  competitive  in  re- 
cruiting faculty  me:  nbers,  the  private  col- 
leges must  continue  to  increase  faculty  sal- 
aries. Because  fact  ilty  salaries  generally 
were  lower  than  thoi  e  for  comparable  skills, 
they  needed  to  be  ncreased  more  rapidly. 
The  recommendatioi  i  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Unlvers  ty  Professors  has  been 
a  7  percent  annual  ncrease.  Since  the  cost 
of  living  increased  a  x>ut  4.5  percent  during 
the  past  year,  the  reil  increase  becomes  less 
by  that  amount.  If  the  private  colleges  do 
not  employ  and  retiJn  qualified  personnel, 
they  weaken  their  program  and  become  less 
attractive  to  pro«pe<tive  students. 

Changes  occurring  in  the  educational 
world  have  made  It  necessary  for  colleges 
to  provide  services  they  did  not  formerly  pro- 
vide. Counseling  services,  computer  serv- 
ices, etc.,  have  add  id  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  operation  wit  bout  increasing  the  in- 
come. 

To  raise  the  35  pe  cent  of  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation which  is  nqt  derived  from  tuition 
has  become  increa&iilgly  more  difficult.  Kren 
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though  business  and  Industry  have  increased 
their  giving  to  private  colleges,  their  con- 
tributions have  not  kept  pace  with  the  In- 
creasing costs.  Most  college  endowments  are 
not  large  enough  to  provide  even  a  small 
part  of  the  cost.  Some  foundations  have 
turned  to  other  causes  with  the  result  that 
their  share  of  support  has  decreased. 

What  all  these  statements  imply  Is  that 
it  is  becoming  progressively  more  difficult 
for  the  private  colleges  to  continue  provid- 
ing education  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
students  of  Iowa.  In  the  past  they  have  pro- 
vided higher  education  at  no  cost  to  the 
state  to  citizens  In  practically  every  area  of 
the  state.  The  variety  of  traditions  in  these 
institutions  has  provided  greet  diversity 
In  higher  education  In  the  state.  The  fact 
that  they  are  small  has  made  it  possible  for 
many  students  to  successfully  complete 
their  college  degree  who  might  not  have  been 
able  to  do  so  at  larger  institutions. 

The  question  is:  Do  the  citizens  of  Iowa 
want  the  private  colleges  to  continue  pro- 
viding the  services  they  have  provided  in 
the  past?  We  hope  for  reasons  of  variety 
and   economy    they   will   do  so. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  OP 
GOOD   WORK 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  16.  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
in  my  hometown  of  San  Antoiilo  a  sig- 
nificant event  took  place.  It  was  an  event 
that  had  both  personal  as  well  as  com- 
munity siRnificance  to  me.  It  has  to  do 
with  a  group  of  men  who  more  or  less 
belong  to  my  generation,  men  whom  I 
have  known  well  and  with  some  of  whom 
I  went  to  school.  It  has  to  do  with  a  group 
of  men  who  are  of  modest  circumstance, 
in  fact,  of  humble  and  poor  origin  and 
condition.  But  they  are  men  who  are 
setting  a  pace  that  can  well  be  emulated 
throughout  our  country. 

In  a  day  and  time  in  which  we  look 
for  governmental  leadership  to  elicit 
community  self-help  it  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  see  these  members  of  the  com- 
munity, through  their  initiative,  reverse 
this  trend  and  provide  not  only  leader- 
ship but  practical  and  feasible  Joint  ef- 
fort in  raising  the  community  standards 
and  helping  our  youth. 

Last  week,  in  the  popular  San  An- 
tonio Light,  one  of  San  Antonio's  three 
great  dailies,  Harold  Scherwitz,  a  widely 
known  and  read  sports  commentator  and 
columnist  wrote  a  splendid  article  about 
this  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  further  ado,  I 
insert  the  article  by  Harold  Scherwitz. 
appearing  in  the  San  Antonio  Light  edi- 
tion of  Januai-y  9,  1969,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thirty -Seven  Yeabs  of  Good  Work 
(By  Harold  Scherwitz) 

There'll  be  a  semi-formal  dance  at  Agudas 
Achim  Hall  on  Donaldson  at  8:30  p.m.  Sat- 
urday and  thereby  hangs  an  unusual  tale. 
The  organization  that  puts  It  on  is  not  a 
social  group.  Over  37  busy  years  the  social 
angle  has  been  practically  non-existent. 
While  the  members  and  their  wives,  orga- 
nized   into   an    auxiliary,    have    been   close. 
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the  accent  has  been  entirely  on  community 
service,  largely  through  sports,  all  those 
years. 

The  organization  Is  the  Prospect  Hill  Yel- 
lowjackets  Athletic  Club. 

It  started  with  foiir  boys,  meeting  under 
a  street  light  at  Travis  and  Navidad  on  a 
cold  night  Jan.  20,  1933.  There  are  now  25 
members,  not  counting  the  ladles'  auxiliary, 
with  an  athletic  setup  on  Dartmouth  that 
served  300  boys  between  six  and  16  during 
1968  and  which  promoted  and  operated  13 
Little  League  baseball  teams,  19  Junior  soc- 
cer teams  and  two  Pop  Warner  Junior  foot- 
ball clubs. 

Since  1958.  when  the  Yellowjackets  got  out 
out  grubbed  mesqulte,  smoothed  athletic 
fields  and  built  a  concession  and  equipment 
house  and  stands,  uncounted  thousands  of 
yotmgsters  in  that  area,  where  the  kids 
loved  to  play  but  needed  a  place  and  super- 
vision, have  grown  up  under  the  wings  of  the 
Yellowjackets. 

TWO  CHARTEE  .MEMBERS  ACTIVE 

Two  Of  the  four  original  members  of  the 
athletic  club  are  still  extremely  active.  Fer- 
nando Arellano  and  Blademar  Torres  have 
been  officers  at  various  stages  and  have  been 
ramrods  in  all  club  activities.  Gilbert  Cerda 
and  Margll  Hernandez  were  the  other  charter 
members.  Hernandez  now  lives  in  California. 

Fred  Herrera  is  the  current  president, 
Oeorge  McWlUiams  and  Mario  Guillen  vice 
presidents,  Johnny  Zepeda  secretary,  FVank 
Sierra  treasurer,  with  Albert  Alvarado  as  his 
assistant. 

Lionel  Medina  handles  public  relations — 
to  give  you  an  idea  how  this  group  .has 
expanded  and  modernized.  Eulallo  Oamboa 
Is  sergeant-at-arms,  Alex  Johnson  club  cus- 
todian. Torres  is  senior  member  of  a  board 
that  Includes  Leonard  Ybarra  and  Albert 
Preciado. 

The  vmusual  departure  of  the  Yellow- 
Jackets  Into  the  social  whirl  was  prompted 
In  part  by  the  need  to  get  everybody  to- 
gether and  review  the  club's  work  over  the 
years,  under  relaxed  and  pleasant  condi- 
tion, says  Arellano.  Admission  will  be  by 
Invitation  only.  Alfonso  Monteleone  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  Anselmo  Martinez 
orchestra  will  play.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
reminiscing  on  the  sidelines. 

The  nice  part  of  it  all  Is  that  the  club  is 
still  fulflumg  the  intent  of  that  flrst  meet- 
ing: To  provide  boys  vrtth  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  sport. 

BLOSSOMED    OtTT    AFTER    THE    WAS 

The  original  Yellowjackets  quickly  ex- 
panded their  club,  forming  teams  and  par- 
ticipating in  basketball,  baseball,  soccer  and 
football.  Joining  leagues  such  as  the  city  rec- 
reation, Spanish-American  and  various  Sun- 
day School  leagues  active  in  those  days.  The 
charter  members  recall  that  their  opponents 
included  teams  whose  names  ring  a  bell  with 
a  lot  of  San  Antonio  sports  followers  of  the 
era:  Prospect  Hill  Triangles,  Arbor  Aggies, 
Moonglow  A.C.,  Riverside  Cats,  Prospect  Hill 
Collegiates,  Prospect  Hill  Rattlers,  Woodlawn 
Mudhens,  Twin  Parks  Tigers,  Red  Bridge 
Aces,  Denver  Heights  Tigers,  Maverick  Cubs, 
Flying  Mustangs,  East  Side  Rockets,  Roose- 
velt Cubs,  Roosevelt  Tigers  and  many  others. 

World  War  II  Interrupted  activities,  with 
most  of  the  boys  in  the  service.  Those  who 
came  back  did  so  with  a  keener  sense  of  com- 
munity responsiblUty  and  a  desire  to  help 
the  youngsters  of  their  neighborhood.  The 
Yellowjackets  bounced  back  Into  business 
with  a  slogan  "Youth  Development  Through 
Sports."  Leagues  were  started,  a  Little  League 
charter  secured  and,  after  months  of  hard 
work  in  spare  time  and  a  lot  of  personal  sac- 
rifice, a  beautiful  playground  loomed  In  the 
lonely  mesqulte  brakes  on  Dartmouth. 

Members  take  great  pride  In  that  park  and 
In  their  club's  work,  which  now  Includes  a 
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scholarship  fund  to  help  boys  go  to  college 
and  such  community  projects  as  a  Christ- 
mas basket  drive.  Thlrty-flve  bushel  baskets 
of  groceries  were  distributed  to  needy  fam- 
ilies last  Christmas. 
Says  public  relations  director  Medina: 
"This  celebration  should  bring  back  many 
pleasant  memories.  The  whole  thing  shows 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  without  fan- 
fare by  a  few." 

The  Light's  sports  staff,  which  followed 
the  building  of  the  athletic  plant  on  Dart- 
mouth closely  and  came  to  know  these  dedi- 
cated men  of  the  Yellowjackets  well,  adds  Its 
congratulations  on  37  years  well  spent.  And 
may  the  good  work  go  on  and  on  I 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  WATSON 
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He  acted  with  great  boldness  and  common 
sense  and,  in  doing  so,  saved  the  postal  serv- 
ice from  Imminent  catastrophe. 

During  our  many  consultations  with  Post- 
master General  Watson,  we  never  came  away 
unsatisfied.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  always 
got  what  we  wanted.  Par  from  it.  But  we 
always  got  a  fair  and  compassionate  hearing 
and  a  straight  answer. 

If  he  could  not  do  all  that  we  wanted  him 
to  do,  he  told  us  why,  without  evasion  or 
equivocation.  He  decided  in  our  favor  far 
more  often  than  he  decided  against  us,  and 
always  we  were  able  to  salvage  something  of 
value,  even  from  an  adverse  decision. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson  re- 
turns this  month  to  private  life  with  the 
warm  good  wishes  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  and  all  its  210.000 
members.  We  wish  he  had  come  earlier,  and 
stayed  later. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster 
General  W.  Marvin  Watson's  term  of  of- 
fice in  the  President's  Cabinet  expires 
this  weekend,  and  he  will  head  back  to 
private  life. 

During  his  relatively  short  tenure  at 
the  head  of  our  postal  system.  General 
Watson  has  dug  into  his  job  with  enviable 
vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

An  example  of  the  respect  and  com- 
mendation which  he  has  earned  is  evi- 
denced in  an  article  in  the  January  1969 
issue  of  the  Postal  Record,  the  oflScial 
journal  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers. 

NALC  President  James  H.  Rademacher 
has  this  to  say : 

If  the  new  Postmaster  General  does  choose 
a  model  upon  whom  to  fashion  his  perform- 
ance, he  would  do  well  to  consider  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  retiring  Postmaster  General 
W.  Marvin  Watson. 

General  Watson  came  to  the  Post  Office 
from  the  White  House,  after  a  successful  ca- 
reer in  private  industry.  When  he  took  office, 
there  were  widespread  rumors  that  he  was 
unfriendly  to  labor. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  rumors  were  untrue 
and  unjust.  Marvin  Watson,  during  his  nine 
months  In  office,  proved  himself  to  be  an 
eminently  fair  man  and  a  most  competent 
administrator.  If  he  had  been  given  the  time 
and  a  little  more  running  room,  he  would 
have  made  a  record  second  to  none. 

It  may  seem  a  little  Incongruous  to  com- 
pare a  devout  and  active  Baptist  to  a  Pope, 
but  the  comparison  with  the  late,  beloved 
John  XXin  Is  irresistible. 

Like  Pope  John.  Marvin  Watson's  appoint- 
ment was  thought  to  be  an  interim  one.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  his  purpose 
would  be  merely  to  hold  the  office  down  until 
the  end  of  the  President's  term  and  then 
hand  it  over  to  his  successor,  reasonably 
intact. 

Instead,  Marvin  Watson  turned  out  to  be 
very  much  of  a  doer,  a  mover  and  shaker.  No 
Postmaster  General  ever  took  the  Job  more 
seriously,  or  worked  harder  to  improve  the 
service  and  the  condition  of  those  who 
worked  under  his  direction. 

"We  have  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  that 
Marvin  Watson  spent  the  last  nine  months 
as  chief  of  the  Postal  Establishment,  but 
letter  carriers  will  always  be  thankful  for 
the  masterful  way  in  which  he  resolved  the 
ridiculous  and  iK>tentlally  disastrous  prob- 
lem of  widespread  labor-management  im- 
passes throughout  the  field  service. 


IN  FIGHTING  TRIM 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, January  11,  1969,  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Antonio,  an  outstand- 
ing and  memorable  event  took  place. 

First,  the  149th  Fighter  Group,  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  was  awarded  the 
Outstanding  Air  Force  Unit  Award.  This 
was  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  the  work  and  heroic  perform- 
ance of  the  149th  Fighter  Group. 

Also,  it  was  the  occasion  to  inaugurate 
the  spanking  brandnew  building  that 
houses  its  headquarters.  The  story  of  this 
construction  is  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  one.  Using  the  in-house  talents 
of  its  architects,  engineers,  and  so  forth, 
that  the  fighter  group  counts  among  its 
members  it  lias  constructed  a  modern, 
highly  functional,  and  attractive  edifice 
at  a  great  saving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  p>oint  a 
resume  of  the  history  of  this  patriotic 
and  efficient  group  of  American  fighters 
and  defenders: 

Historical   Resume   op   the    149th   Fighter 
GBOtn> 

The  149th  Fighter  Group,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  396th  Fighter  Squadron,  was  re- 
organized as  the  182d  Fighter  Squadron  In 
1947,  and  received  federal  recognition  on 
October  6th  of  that  year.  Three  years  later, 
the  182d  was  ordered  to  active  duty  in  Korea. 
The  first  Air  National  Guard  outfit  to  reach 
combat  and  to  down  a  MIG  15,  the  182d  holds 
the  distinction  of  also  being  the  flrst  unit  to 
use  inflight  refueling  techniques  under  com- 
bat conditions. 

On  returning  from  the  war  zone,  the  182d 
was  back  to  the  "leather  and  dust"  of  the 
P-51  Mustang,  and  the  business  of  the 
citizen  airman.  In  1955,  the  unit  transitioned 
back  to  Jets  with  the  acquisition  of  P-80 
Shooting  Star  Fighters.  Then  in  1958,  the 
182d  moved  to  the  faster,  more  complex 
F-86D,  with  a  promise  of  bigger  and  better 
things  to  come.  1959  saw  still  another  move; 
a  move  to  West  Kelly  AFB  and  the  modem 
present  72  acre  facility. 

A  new  decade,  a  new  aircraft,  a  new  mission, 
and  another  reorganization.  It  was  In  1960 
that  the  182d  Fighter  Squadron  was  in- 
creased In  size,  becoming  the  149th  Fighter 
Group,  assigned  the  mission  of  Air  Defense 
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and    the    supersonic    P-102    Delta    Dagger 
Interceptors. 

One  year  after  receiving  the  F-IOS,  the 
149th  won  second  place  honors  in  the  annual 
William  Tell  Gunnery  and  Missile  Meet  at 
Tyndall  AFB,  Florida. 

The  years  following  brought  many  addi- 
tional honors  for  the  149th,  which  Includes: 

1964:  The  Spatz  Trophy  (Outstanding 
Plying  Unit). 

1964:  The  National  Guard  Outstanding 
Unit  (Operational  Readiness). 

1966:  Missile  Safety. 

1967:  ADC  "A"  Award. 

1968:  Outstanding  Air  Force  Unit  Award. 

The  year  1968  began  with  the  149th  laying 
claim  to  still  another  outstanding  honor. 
Three  of  the  unit's  F-102  pilots  attained  rat- 
ings of  "Master  of  Air  Defense",  the  highest 
attainable  in  the  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand. Thus,  the  149th  became  the  first  Air 
Guard  unit  ever  to  have  vrithin  its  ranks 
three  of  only  eight  such  qualified  pilots  in 
the  Air  Force. 

Today,  the  unit  commanded  by  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Quist  Jr..  still  maintains  the  never 
ending  surveillance  of  the  South  Texas  skies 
as  an  integral  link  in  the  Aerospace  Defense 
Command.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the  men 
and  planes  of  the  149th  proudly  displaying 
the  red-white  and  blue  outstanding  Air  Force 
unit  citation,  are  ready,  willing  and  able,  and 
assume  any  task  demanded  of  them  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

Citation  To  Accompany  the  Award  of  the 
Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  to  the 
149th  Fighter  Group 

The  149th  Fighter  Group,  Aerospace  De- 
fense Command,  distinguished  itself  by  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  from  1  Jan- 
uary 1967  to  15  June  1968.  During  this  period, 
the  members  of  the  149th  Fighter  Group  dis- 
played extreme  dedication  and  outstanding 
performance  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mission.  Every  officer  and  airman  acted  deci- 
sively and  efficiently  in  support  of  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  The  initiative,  resource- 
fulness, and  devotion  to  duty  displayed  by 
the  personnel  of  the  149th  Fighter  Group 
reflect  great  credit  upon  themselves  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 


VIETNAM  CASUALTIES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  16.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  casualty  figures  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing 1968  do  not  support  the  widespread 
belief  that  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  Vietnam  fighting. 

Our  combat  casualties  in  1968  exceeded 
the  combined  total  for  1966  and  1967. 
The  figures  are  as  follows : 

In  1966:  5,008  deaths,  30,093  wounded. 

In  1967:  9,378  died  in  combat  while 
62,025  were  wounded. 

In  1968:  14,592  killed,  92,820  wounded. 

To  state  it  another  way,  total  U.S. 
casualties  averaged  1,000  per  week  dur- 
ing the  2-year  period  1966  and  1967. 
During  1968,  the  weekly  average  was 
2,000. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  more 
than  59,000  casualties  since  the  prelimi- 
nary peace  talks  began  in  Paris  on  May 
13. 

These  facts,  I  feel,  should  be  known 
and  emphasized. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— f^rirfai^,  January  17,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  of  good  ^urage,  and  He  shall 
strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that  hope 
in  the  Lord.— Ps^lm  31:  24. 

We  open  o\xt  hearts  unto  Thee,  our 
Father,  and  pray  that  Thy  Presence  may 
become  Increasingly  a  reality  within  us, 
giving  us  streng©!  for  thi§  day,  wisdom 
for  the  decisions  ue  must  make,  and  un- 
derstanding for  ^very  relationship. 

May  we  be  of  one  mind  in  producing 
Justice,  In  promoting  good  will,  and  in 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. Enable  us  to  rise  above  self-seeking 
and  to  walk  the  liobler  ways  of  the  com- 
mon good  and  hu^an  brotherhood. 

Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  us,  making  us 
to  our  country,  dedi- 
cated to  Thee  and  to  the  coming  of  Thy 
kingdom.  Througi  i  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE 

The  Journal  of 
terday  was  read 


JOURNAL 

the  proceedings  of  yes- 
and  approved. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  MONDAY, 
JANUAPY  20.  1969 


Mr.  ALBERT 
resolution    and 
consideration. 

The    Clerk 
follows : 

H. 
Resolved.  That 
on  Friday.  Januarj 
Joumed  until  10:3( 
20,  1969;   that  upon 
the  House  proceed 
Capitol    for    the 
Inaugural  ceremon 
Vice  President  of  thfc 
upon  the  concluslo  i 
House  stand  a 
uary  23,  1969 


The  resolution 
A  motion  to 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING 
MESSAGES 
ADJOURNMENtr 


Mr.    ALBERT 


Monday,  January 


"At.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
ajsk   for   its  immediate 

read    the    resolution,    as 

Res.  141 

w^en  the  House  adjouma 

17,   1969.   It  stands  ad- 

a.m.,  Monday,  January 

convening  at  that  hour 

to  the  east  front  of  the 

purpose  of   attending   the 

of  the  President  and 

United  States;  and  that 

of  the  ceremonies  the 

djour^ed  until  Thursday,  Jan- 


les 


leagues  that  when  we  adjourn  today,  we 
will  meet  on  Monday  at  10:30  o'clock. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  to  be  here 
promptly  because  the  procession  for 
Members  of  the  House  will  leave  In  a 
body  promptly  at  10:35  a.m.,  so  that  the 
inaugural  exercises  on  the  platform  at 
the  east  front  might  start  precisely  at 

II  o'clock.  There  will  "be  no  opportunity 
for  Members  to  Join  the  procession  after 
It  leaves  the  House  Chamber. 

Members  must  display  their  ofiBclal 
tickets  in  order  to  get  a  seat  on  the 
platform.  There  are  no  seats  available 
for  former  Members  on  the  platform. 
Therefore,  former  Members  may  not 
Join  the  procession. 

The  seats  to  be  occupied  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  no  cover.  Members  are  urged 
to  wear  overcoats  and  take  hats  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  cold. 

No  children  will  be  allowed  upon  the 
platform,  and  there  will  be  no  seats  ex- 
cept for  Members  actually  holding  tickets 
for  their  own  seats. 

So,  if  you  expect  to  be  in  the  procession 
and  get  a  seat  on  the  platform,  you  must 
be  in  the  Chamber  at  10:30  ajn.,  on 
Monday. 

The  procession  will  be  headed  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  then  the  chairmen 
of  committees,  and  then  the  other  Mem- 
bers in  order  of  seniority. 

Following  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
on  the  east  front,  shuttle  buses  will  be 
available  on  First  Street  SE.,.east  of  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  between 
Independence  Avenue  and  C  Street  SE., 
subsequent  to  the  ceremonies  on  the  east 
front,  to  take  Members  and  their  wives  to 
the  parade  reviewing  stands  at  the  White 
House.  The  buses  will  also  be  available  to 
bring  Members  back  to  the  Capitol  after 
the  parade. 


was  agreed  to. 
n  consider  was  laid 


on 


DESIGNA-nON  OF  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  Honorable  Emanttel  Celler,  of  New 
York,  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday,  January  20,   1969. 


CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
qrOTWITHSTANDING 
UNTIL  MONDAY 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk 
unanimous  conser  t  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 

20,  1969,  the  Clerk  be 


authorized  to  rece  ve  messages  from  the 


President  and  the 
The  SPEAKER. 


Senate. 

Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Ther  was  no  objection. 


INAUGURAL  EXERCISES 


^Mr.  ALBERT  fcsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  M^.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
fer the  purpose  of 


quested  this  time 


making  a  statemer  t  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  c  esire  to  alert  my  col- 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PROPOSES 
STEPS  TO  BRING  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE CLOSER  TO  CONTROL  BY 
THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Is  today  holding 
hearings  on  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  but  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  some  of  the  report's  com- 
ments on  monetary  policy. 

In  this  report.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
proposing  that  the  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  be  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

While  it  Is  true  that  this  is  a  relatively 
small  step.  It  does  represent  Presidential 
recognition  of  the  need  to  return  the 


Federsd  Reserve  System  to  the  control 
of  the  UB.  Congress.  The  Congress 
should  now  enlarge  on  this  precedent 
and  enact  legislation  which  would  give 
the  people's  elected  representatives  full 
review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  monetary  policy. 

I  also  commend  the  President  for 
urging,  in  the  Economic  Report,  that 
the  term  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  be  coterminous  with 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This,  too,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
providing  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  the  control  over  mone- 
tary affairs  as  provided  In  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

President  Johnson  has  pointed  to  the 
right  direction  and  it  is  now  up  to  the 
91st  Congress  to  carry  through  and  to 
make  this  monetary  reform  meaningful. 


TREASURY  NOMINEE  SHOULD  DIS- 
POSE OP  COMMERCIAL  BANK 
STOCK 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
stories  of  David  Kennedy's  stockhold- 
ings in  the  Continental-Illinois  National 
Bank  raise  serious  questions  about  his 
qualifications  as  Secretary  of  Treasury 
in  the  Nixon  administration. 

Judging  from  his  public  statements,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  little  or 
no  concept  of  the  seriousness  of  the  type 
of  conflict  of  interest  involved  in  these 
stockholdings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  issued  a  state- 
ment urging  that  the  nomination  be  re- 
jected unless  Mr.  Kennedy  seeks  fit  to 
dispose  of  these  extensive  holdings  of 
commercial  bank  stock. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this 
release: 

WASHmcTON,  D.C.,  January  17. — Chairman 
Wright  Patman  (D.,  Tex.)  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Commute*  today 
urged  that  the  nomination  of  David  Kennedy 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  rejected  un- 
less the  nominee  dispose  of  aU  stock  in 
commercial  banks. 

"The  retention  of  the  stock,  through  direct 
or  indirect  means,  would  create  one  of  the 
most  monumental  conflicts  of  Interest  that 
has  ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  Federal 
Government,"  Mr.  Patman  said.  "As  things 
stand  now.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  every  intention  of  brlngmg  his  Con- 
tinental-Illinois National  Bank  into  the  Nix- 
on Administration  with  him." 

Mr.  Patman  said  that  no  cabinet  officer 
more  directly  affects  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  commercial  banks  than  the  Treasury 
Departtnent. 

"As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy will  be  in  a  position  to  render  decisions 
which  will  directly  bear  on  the  worth  of  his 
bank  stock  and  on  the  operations  of  the 
Continental-Illinois  National  Bank — the  na- 
tion's eighth  largest  bank!" 

Mr.  Patman  said  he  assumed  that  th« 
Treasury  nominee  was  "only  making  a  bad 
joke"  when  he  proposed  that  he  place  his 
bank  stock  In  trust  with  his  own  bank  serv- 
ing as  trustee. 
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"Surely,  he  could  not  be  serloiu  about 
such  a  patent  and  paper-thin  device  to  de- 
lude the  pubUc  and  the  Congress,"  Mr.  Pat- 
man said. 

Mr.  Patman  noted  that  published  reports 
of  the  Kennedy  trust  plan  Indicated  that  the 
Treasury  nominee  planned  to  continue  to 
buy  and  sell  bank  stock  through  this  trust 
arrangement  while  he  served  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

"In  short,  he  would  Just  transfer  the  home 
office  of  Continental-Illinois  from  Chicago  to 
the  Treasury  Department  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  Washington."  he  charged.  "Before 
his  nomination  is  considered  further,  I  hope 
that  the  United  States  Senate  will  be  able 
to  disabuse  Mr.  Kennedy  of  his  notion  that 
what  is  good  for  Continental-Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  is  good  for  the  country." 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  POSTAL 
OFFICIALS 

I  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  20th 
of  Januai-y  -wo  distinguished  public  serv- 
ants, Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson  and  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
Frederick  C.  Belen,  leave  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

When  General  Watson  took  over  the 
reins  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
April  of  last  year  there  were  many  who 
felt  that  the  Department  was  in  for 
a  change-of-pace,  a  slowdown  in  its 
hectic  activities  of  the  past  few  years. 
Those  who  thought  this  did  not  know 
their  man.  For  under  General  Watson 
the  Department  actually  picked  up  the 
pace  in  its  search  for  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  have  been  plaguing  its 
operation. 

General  Watson  brought  to  his  office 
the  maximum  of  skill  and  experience. 
Immediately  prior  to  coming  to  the  Post 
Office  he  was  a  key  adviser  to  President 
Johnson,  daily  taking  part  in  decisions 
crucial  to  the  Nation.  Before  that  he 
was  an  eminently  successful  business- 
man in  Texas,  making  his  mark  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Perhaps  no  Postmaster  General  ever 
impressed  the  rank  and  file  as  did  Gen- 
eral Watson.  In  an  incredibly  short  pe- 
riod of  time  he  visited  all  the  major  and 
many  of  the  lesser  postal  installations, 
stopping  to  chat  with  employees  at  each 
one.  In  this  way  he  gained  an  insight 
into  the  character  and  attitudes  of  his 
employees  which,  in  turn,  made  him  a 
compassionate  and  fair  employer. 

The  country  has  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful  to  the  State  of  Texas.  The  Lone 
Star  State  has  given  us  our  great  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  has  given 
the  Post  Office,  for  a  far  too  fleeting 
moment,  a  great  Postmaster  General.  W. 
Marvin  Watson. 

Fred  Belen  retires  from  Federal  serv- 
ice after  30  outstanding  years.  He  is  as 
knowledgeable  on  postal  matters  as  any- 
one in  the  country.  He  has  a  rich  back- 
ground that  includes  service  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
15  years  spent  as  counsel,  then  staff  di- 
rector, of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  He  is  the  expert 
whose  imprint  is  found  on  every  piece  of 
postal  legislation  enacted  over  the  past 
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22  years.  That  Is  an  illustrious  achieve- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  I  entered  Congress  in 
January  of  1961  Fred  became  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  in  the  Bureau  of 
Operations.  In  February  of  1964  Pred 
moved  from  the  Bureau  of  Operations  to 
the  place  of  second-in-command  to 
Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski,  the 
office  of  Executive  Postmaster  General. 
In  these  two  positions  he  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  both  myself  and 
other  Members  of  Congress. 

Fred's  retirement  plans  include  the 
piactice  of  law  here  in  Washington.  I  am 
vei-y  happy  about  this  because  it  means 
that  Fred  will  be  nearby  and  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  continue  to  make  known  his 
views  on  postal  matters  and  offer  his 
guidance  and  counsel  where  they  are 
needed. 

So,  although  Fred  will  continue  to 
work  actively  here  in  Washington,  he 
has  freed  himself  from  the  burdens  of 
public  officialdom  by  his  voluntary  re- 
tirement from  Federal  service.  We  will 
all  miss  Fred  at  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment but  he  well  deserves  the  forthcom- 
ing tranquillity  and  peace  and  I  wish  him 
good  luck  and  Godsjjeed. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  U.S.  PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY— III 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Congressional  Record,  I  listed  the 
names  and  professional  affiliations  of 
nearly  80  distinguished  Americans  who 
have  endorsed  an  appeal  for  a  thorough, 
systematic  review  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's information  policy,  particularly 
as  it  affects  our  communications  with 
other  countries  and  other  peoples. 

This  appeal  was  issued  on  December  22, 
1968,  by  my  subcommittee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  report  entitled  "The 
Future  of  U.S.  Public  Diplomacy." 

The  list  of  names  of  the  people  who 
have  seconded  this  recommendation 
reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the  leaders 
of  American  commerce.  Industry,  bank- 
ing, education,  communications,  and 
philanthropic  activities. 

I  shall  not  repeat  those  names  but  I 
would  like  to  quote  some  thought-pro- 
voking excerpts  from  the  comments 
which  were  made  about  our  report;  about 
the  issues  discussed  in  it;  and  about  the 
whole  range  of  factors  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. 

I  believe  that  those  excerpts  will  prove 
of  great  interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  agree  that  we  urgently  need 
some  new  directions  and  new  approaches 
in  our  foreign  policy  undertakings. 

This  is  what  some  private  American 
citizens  said  about  our  sut)Committee's 
report  on  "The  Future  of  U.S.  Public 
Diplomacy" : 

Frank  Stanton,  president,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System: 

Your  report  ...  Is  a  most  comprehensive 
document,  and  a  truly  amazing  record  to 
have  been  compiled  In  so  short  a  time.  I 


concur  not  only  readily  but  engerly  to  the 
conclusions  set  forth  In  Part  II. 

Archie  E.  Albright,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  New  York: 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  kind  of  frank  and 
open  discussion  of  a  problem  which  moet  of 
us  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  even  exists. 

Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State: 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  your  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  and  particularly 
endorse  the  idea  of  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
problem  by  a  qualified  blue  ribbon  group. 

W.  P.  Gwiiin,  chairman.  United  Air- 
craft Corp.: 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
your  Subcommittee's  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  single,  or  for  that  matter  combination 
of  reforms  or  procedures  that  will  catapult 
the  United  States  Government  into  a  strong 
position  in  this  area  of  international  com- 
munications. Instead,  I  feel  that  you  are 
correct  in  concluding  that  a  reappraisal  of 
the  entire  structure  on  which  we  have  built 
our  communications  abroad  is  vital. 

J.  G.  Harrar,  president,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation : 

From  our  experience,  we  could  only  agree 
with  the  importance  of  communication, 
diplomacy,  and  trade  as  primary  channels  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Floyd  A.  Free,  president,  the  Institute 
for  International  Social  Research: 

Coji^r.-.tulatlons  to  you  on  your  report.  ,  .  . 
It  is  an  extmordinarlly  able  document  and 
I  concur  100';  with  everything  that  is  said, 
including  the  recommendations  in  Part  II. 

N.  W.  Freeman,  president,  Tenneco 
Inc.: 

The  report  is  timely  and  presents  problems 
v.'hich  should,  be  of  concern  to  every  cltl3;en 
of  the  United  States. 

Joseph  Korbel,  dean,  the  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver : 

I  fully  share  the  Subcommittee's  convic- 
tion that  the  breakthrough  in  the  interna- 
tional communication  system  presents  new 
challenges  and  opportunities.  I  feel  that  the 
Subcommittee's  findings  and  hearings  are 
of  utmost  importance  and  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  further  exploration  of  the  problem 
and  for  action. 

A.  E.  Larkin,  president.  General  Foods 
Corp.: 

I  commend  your  Subcommittee  for  the 
thorough  and  thovightful  deliberations  they 
are  giving  this  problem,  and  I  encourage  you 
to  continue  this  important  work. 

James  MacCracken,  executive  director. 
Church  World  Service : 

Your  Subcommittee  is  making  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  continuing  eval- 
uation and  restudy  of  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  around  the  troubled  world  of  our 
times. 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  former  presi- 
dent, Free  Europe  Committee : 

This  brief  report  is  of  seminal  Importance 
for  our  national  security,  our  hopes  for  peace 
and  the  prospects  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

William  R.  Merriam,  vice  president. 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.: 

We  in  ITT  note  iJi'lth  Interest  the  many 
references  in  your  report  to  the  Importance 
of  communications  In  diplomacy  ...  I  be- 
lieve this  type  of  report  to  be  of  such  Im- 
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portanco  that  It  could  well  serv«  ITT  and 
other  American  corporatlona  aa  a  baalc  hand- 
book in  their  dally  efforts  to  Improve  the 
U.S.  Image  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  coiild  go  on  and  on.  The 
comments  which  f/e  have  received  con- 
tain many  thoughtful  criticisms  of  the 
existing  state  of  aiffairs,  and  many  very 
worthwhile  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments. Because  of  this,  we  have  Included 
as  many  of  them  ^  we  could  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  our  printed  report  on  "The 
Future  of  U.S.  Public  Diplomacy." 

In  my  next  remarks.  I  shall  deal  with 
the  reaction  of  tlte  mass  media  to  the 
issues  raised  in  ouij  report. 


THE  NEW  REdULATIONS  UNDER 
THE  BANK  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1968  • 

(Mr.  PASCELX.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  PASCKT.I..  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day I  spoke  on  the  floor  about  the  in- 
creasiniT  numbers  of  bank  robberies,  and 
expressfeO'the  hope  that  the  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agenc  es  would  soon  take 
steps,  under  the  Bink  Protection  Act  of 
1968,  to  attempt  to  lessen  such  crimes. 
The  regulations  hive  now  been  issued, 
but  serious  questions  are  raised  about 
their  adequacy. 

The  Bank  Protection  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  stem  the 
growing  incidence  c  f  crime  against  finan- 
cial institutions  o\er  the  past  15  years. 
The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Opera  tions,  of  which  I  am 
ctialrman,  held  piblic  hearings  on  the 
problem  5  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  tii«  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Boarq,  and  the  Federal 
banking  supervisory  agencies,  testified  in 
the  subcommittee'^  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  th^  increase  in  crimes 
against  banks  and  iavings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
such  crimes.  The  ^ibcommittee  also  ob- 
ce  of  industry  repre- 
liearings. 
ich  followed.  House 
Jth  Congress,  second 
i^rimes  Against  Bank- 
the  problem  was 
summed  up  and  various  specific  remedies 
suggested. 

We  confirmed,  a^s  the  FBI  had  indi- 
cated, that  many  binking  institutions,  in 
suburban  areas  are  considerably  more 
vulnerable  to  bank]  robberies  than  regu- 
lar banking  establliiments.  These  gener- 
ally have  fewer  secfirity  features  and  less 
police  protection,  ahd  escape  routes  usu- 
ally are  better.  Evin  modem  downtown 
banks  have  largely]  removed  bars,  grills, 
and  tellers'  cages  in  favor  of  large  ex- 
panses of  plate  glass,  low  tellers'  coimters 
and  open  spaces.  iWhile  these  are  de- 
signed for  a  warn^er,  friendlier  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  c^rry  on  banking  busi- 
ness, the  testimony  showed  that  this 
environment  tends! to  heighten  their  ex- 
posure to  daylight  holdups. 

We  pointed  out!  that  despite  rising 
bank  crimes  the  attitude  of  some  bankers 


talned  the  assistar 
sentatives  at  such 
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was  tliat  they  just  could  not  be  bothered 
with  taking  security  measures  against 
such  crimes,  because  they  are  Insured 
against  any  loss.  Many  banks  did  not 
even  have  alarm  systems  which  could  be 
surreptitiously  sounded  by  tellers.  We 
also  discussed  the  various  devices  and 
procedures  which  experts  agreed  could 
be  used  to  thwart  bank  robberies. 

The  new  regulations  issued  by  the 
banking  agencies  contain  quite  a  few  of 
these  protective  procedures.  For  example, 
they  call  for  the  designation  of  a  security 
ofQcer  by  each  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
association,  and  for  the  drawing  up  of 
security  programs  by  each  institution  to 
protect  its  ofiQces  from  robberies,  bur- 
glaries and  larcenies  and  to  assist  in  the 
identification  and  apprehension  of  per- 
sons who  commit  such  crimes.  These  pro- 
grams are  to  provide  for  the  testing  and 
servicing  of  all  security  devices;  the 
keeping  of  currency  at  reasonable  mini- 
mums,  with  currency  that  Is  in  excess  to 
needs  to  be  kept  in  protected  places ;  the 
maintenance  of  "bait"  or  marked  money 
at  tellers'  cages,  to  aid  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  robbers;  the  training  of  em- 
ployees In  responsibilities  under  the  se- 
curity program ;  for  other  procedures  for 
the  safeguarding  of  currency,  securities, 
and  other  valuables. 

The  mandatory  provisions  as  to  phys- 
ical security,  however,  are  extremely 
weak.  The  only  three  devices  made  ap- 
plicable across  the  board  are  the  re- 
quirements for  illuminating  the  vault 
areas  that  are  visible  from  the  outside 
of  banking  and  savings  and  loan  ofQces; 
the  use  of  tamper-resistant  locks  on  ex- 
terior doors  and  those  exterior  windows 
which  are  designed  to  be  opened;  and 
the  providing  of  an  alarm  system  or 
other  appropriate  device  for  promptly 
notifying  the  nearest  responsible  law  en- 
forcement oflQces  of  an  attempted  or 
perpetrated  robbery  or  burglary. 

"These  need  not  be  provided  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  or  within  30  days  after  the 
opening  of  a  new  bank,  or  after  the 
grant  of  Federal  insurance  of  accounts 
to  savings  and  loans. 

Under  the  regulations  the  security  of- 
ficer of  each  institution  is  to  provide  for 
such  other  security  devices — after  seek- 
ing the  advice  of  law  enforcement  oflQ- 
cers — as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate 
for  discouraging  bank  crimes  and  for 
assisting  in  the  identification  and  appre- 
hension of  persons  who  commit  such 
acts. 

In  other  words,  except  for  vault  lights, 
basic  alarm  systems  and  tamper-proof 
locks,  all  other  security  devices  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  security  officer 
of  each  institution.  In  determining  the 
appropriateness  of  other  devices  he  is 
to  consider  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
area,  the  amount  of  currency  and  valu- 
ables exposed  to  such  crime,  the  nature 
of  the  banking  structures  and  surroimd- 
ings,  their  location  with  regard  to  law 
enforcement  facilities,  and  the  cost  of 
security  devices.  A  list  of  "minimum 
standards  for  security  devices"  is  con- 
tained In  an  appendix  to  the  regula- 
tions, dealing  with  standards  for  sur- 
veillance camera  systems,  more  advanced 
robbery  and  burglary  alarm  systems,  and 
construction  standards  for  walk-up  and 
drive-in    tellers'    windows — bullet-proof 


glass — and  for  vaults,  safes  and  night 
depositories. 

However,  these  security  devices  are 
not  mandatory  requirements  for  any 
banking  Institution  regardless  of  its 
size,  location,  structure,  or  vulnerability 
to  robbery.  They  are  discretionary  with 
each  security  ofificer,  and  apparently 
need  not  be  provided  in  part  or  in  whole 
if  in  his  discretion  and  in  the  opinion 
of  management  an  institution  has  a  gen- 
eral level  of  protection  equivalent  to  the 
standards  that  are  printed  in  the 
appendix. 

Perhaps  the  banking  supervisory  agen- 
cies intend  to  exert  their  influence  to  see 
to  it  that  most  institutions  adopt  these 
additional  devices,  consonant  with  the 
size  of  assets  at  stake  and  the  degree 
of  risk  at  particular  offices,  but  if  they 
are,  that  Is  not  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  regulations. 

In  passing  the  Bank  Protection  Act, 
Congress  had  in  mind  that  not  all  in- 
stitutions encounter  the  same  dangers 
from  bank  robbers,  and,  of  course,  that 
some  security  devices  are  quite  costly.  It, 
therefore,  left  it  to  the  banking  super- 
visory agencies  to  allow  In  their  regula- 
tion for  the  varieties  of  risk  involved. 
The  big  question  that  arises,  however,  is 
whether  the  agencies  have  not  bent  too 
far  backward  in  minimizing  their  require- 
ments of  security  devices.  Certainly  they 
backtracked  from  some  of  the  proposed 
requirements  that  they  contemplated 
when  the  regulatory  proposals  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
comment  last  November.  For  instance,  at 
that  time  some  of  the  regulations  con- 
templated mandatory  requirements  of 
surveillance  cameras,  and  the  protection 
of  windows,  skylights,  and  doors  by  steel 
bars  or  grating.  The  regulations,  as 
promulgated,  however,  put  surveillance 
camera  systems  into  the  "discretion- 
ary" class,  and  make  no  provision  what- 
soever for  protective  bars  on  openings. 

While  a  specification  is  stated  in  the 
appendix  for  bullet-resistant  glass  for 
walk-up  and  drive-in  windows — if  such 
glass  is  to  be  used  at  all — there  is  no 
provision  for  the  use  of  such  glass  to 
separate  tellers  from  the  customers' 
lobby.  The  FBI  has  long  advocated  pro- 
tected tellers'  cages  as  a  valuable  device 
to  discourage  robbers.  Our  committee  re- 
port discusses  that  safeguard,  and  a  re- 
port in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  on  January 
13,  1969,  confirms  the  value  of  such  en- 
closures. Under  an  article  entitled  "Bank 
Holdups,  Money  Lost  Showed  Big  In- 
crease in  1968,"  It  states: 

Recently,  however,  some  smaller  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  companies  have  tried  to 
make  holdups  impossible. 

They  are  installing  a  new  type  of  bullet- 
proof glass  enclosure,  extending  from  coun- 
ter tops  to  ceilings  combined  with  steel  cash 
drawers  similar  to  those  on  the  exterior  of 
drive-in  banks.  It  is  impossible  for  a  robber 
to  get  over,  around  or  through  the  plexi- 
glass to  the  teller. 

In  the  March  6,  1968,  attempt  to  rob  the 
Clifton  Savings  Bank  branch  of  Broadway 
and  Gay  Street,  employees  stupefied  three 
gunmei:  when  they  Just  walked  away  from 
their  places  behind  a  bullet-proof  en- 
closure." 

Because  too  many  banks  have  refused 
or  failed  to  take  adequate  safeguards  on 
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their  own — and  indeed  may  have  en- 
couraged the  rise  in  bank  robberies 
through  their  attitudes — it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  they  will  volim- 
tarily  and  without  great  suasion  adopt 
the  regulations'  security  standards,  ex- 
cept for  their  rudimentary  mandatory 
requirements. 

I  am  extending  my  congratulations 
to  the  Federal  banking  supervisory  agen- 
cies for  adopting  many  of  the  procedures 
that  were  recommended  in  our  commit- 
tee report,  even  though  5  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  report  was  issued,  and 
bank  robberies  have  doubled — to  1,806 
in  1968 — in  that  time.  I  am  also,  how- 
ever, calling  upon  those  agencies  to  ad- 
vise the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee why  they  refused  to  make 
mandatory  the  utilization  of  other  se- 
curity devices  that  experts  have  said 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  lessening 
bank  robberies. 


STATE    OF    THE    UNION    MESSAGE 
COMMENTS  BY  CHET  HUNTLEY 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  well  known  news 
conmientators,  Chet  Huntley,  on  Tuesday 
evening  after  the  state  of  the  Union 
address,  made  some  comments  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  to  all  Americans.  He 
looks  into  the  future  as  to  how  history 
will  judge  one  whom  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

Therefore,  I  offer  Mr.  Huntley's  re- 
marks for  your  consideration. 
Comment  Apter  President  Johnson's  State 
OF  THE  Union  Addsess,  Januart  14,  1969 

(By  Chet  Huntley) 
Not  since  -Andrew  Jackson  has  this  coun- 
try known  a  President  quite  like  him  .  .  . 
this  earthy,  rough-edged  frontiersman,  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson.  He  saw  cities,  industries, 
incredible  wealth  and  himself  rise  out  of  the 
unlikely  soil  of  Texas,  and  his  goals  .  .  . 
for  this  nation  were  audaciously  Texas  size. 
Pursuing  the  populist  creed,  this  36th  Presi- 
dent set  out  to  recruit  all  the  people.  He  re- 
served no  enemies.  He  wanted  a  universal 
mandate. 

And  for  a  while  he  had  it,  leaving  a  per- 
manent mark  on  this  nation.  Three  times 
.  .  .  Congress,  responding  to  the  lead  of  the 
President,  afiflrmed  and  reaffirmed  equal 
rights  and  equal  justice  for  Negroes.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  financial  assistance  to  all  levels 
of  education,  consumer  protection,  control 
of  firearms.  Indirect  assistance  to  parochial 
schools,  conservation  programs,  war  on  pov- 
erty, government  reorganization,  and  more, 
were  written  into  law.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  restructured,  but  few,  if  any, 
are  expected  to  disappear. 

Then  there  was  the  War  In  Vietnam — 
Johnson's  war  some  called  it.  It,  and  the  vio- 
lence In  the  streets,  according  to  the  instant 
historians,  drove  him  out  of  office.  But  the 
more  leisurely  historian  will  hesitate  to  call 
it  "Johnson's  folly."  He  will  have  to  take  Into 
account  what  we  might  be  saying  of  this 
President  in  this  fareweU  week  had  he  not 
acted  and  if  communism  were  now  pushing 
at  the  frontiers  of  Malaya  and  Thailand  and 
Burma. 

And  violence?  How  should  we  have  started 
redressing  300-year-old  grievances  and 
wrongs  without  an  Inflation  of  expectation 


and  bitter  Impatience  with  the  Inequalities 
that  remained?  Oould  it  be  that  the  flames 
of  Watts  and  14th  Street  and  Detroit  were 
not  signal  fires  for  the  future  but  funeral 
pyres  for  the  past? 

We  and  the  President  learned  some  things 
about  pyoverty  In  America  .  .  .  that  it  was 
overwhelmingly  black,  for  example.  The  war 
against  it  has  gone  far  from  well,  but  we  are 
committed  to  it,  and  there  is  no  going  back. 

It  is  said  that  this  President  had  no  style — 
that  he  lost  us  In  awkward  phrases.  Yet,  he 
re-read  that  speech  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, March  15,  1965.  "Their  cause  must  be 
our  cause  too.  Because  it  is  not  Just  Negroes, 
but  really  it  Is  all  of  us,  who  must  overcome 
the  crippling  legacy  of  bigotry  and  injustice. 
And  we  shall  overcome."  No  President  had 
ever  said  words  like  that. 

Andy  Jackson,  have  we  forgotten  and  so 
outgrown  our  frontier  past?  Are  we  all  form 
.  .  .  and   little   substance? 

But  he  tried  to  do  too  much.  It  is  said. 
Perhaps.  How  many  projects  .  .  .  Texas  size 
.  .  .  can  we  manage  all  at  once?  But  he  goes 
home  convinced  we  covld  have  done  it  .  .  . 
you  and  I. 

Proud?  Vain?  Cantankerous  and  difficult? 
Egocentric  and  egotistic.  Unpredictable,  con- 
tradictory .  .  .  complicated  to  the  point  that 
devlousness  was  more  fun  than  directness. 
It  was  his  stud  poker  and  it  belied  his  simple 
tastes. 

Mr.  President,  the  nation's  Interest  will  fol- 
low you.  We  Americans  must  comprehend  you 
more  precisely  and  we  must  determine  where 
in  our  history  you  have  taken  us.  We  have 
followed  other  Presidents  home  ...  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  Montlcello,  the  Hermitage,  Oyster 
Bay,  Independence  and  Gettysburg.  Now  we 
fellow  vou  to  Johnson  City  on  the  Pedernales. 


expertise  In  the  Bureau's  management  and 
conservation  of  the  public  domain  and  its 
natural  resources.  Associate  Director  Crow 
recently  served  on  a  special  committee  which 
drew  up  the  constitution  and  selected  ths 
first  board  of  trustees  for  a  proposed  Amer- 
ican Indian  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  at  Haskell 
Institute  in  LawTence,  Kansas.  The  Hall  will 
memorialize  the  achievements  of  great  In- 
dian athletes  and  will  inspire  young  Indians 
to  develop  rewardmg  and  productive  lives. 
Mr.  Crow  served  wUh  distinction  in  various 
roles  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Mescalero.  Fort 
Apache,  and  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agencies.  Ha 
was  an  aggressive  leader  In  the  field  of  pro- 
gram administration.  As  Realty  Program  Ad- 
ministrator, he  was  outstanding  in  his  direc- 
tion of  all  activities  Involving  approximately 
55  million  acres  of  Indian  trust  and  Govern- 
ment-owned land.  Mr  Crow  was  serving  in 
this  capacity  when  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  as  Acting  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  A  Cherokee  Indian,  he  was  the 
first  person  of  American  descent  to  assume 
responsibility  as  Commissioner  since  1871.  As 
a  tribute  to  his  superior  service,  Mr.  Crow  is 
granted  the  highest  honor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  its  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award. 

Stewart  Uoall. 
Secretary  of  the  Inte-i-.r 


JOHN  O.  CROW  AWARDED  CITATION 
FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

(Mr.  REIFEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  extraor- 
dinary executive  ability  and  diversified 
administrative  and  management  exper- 
tise have  won  John  O.  Crow  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  Before  becoming  the  As- 
sociated Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  he  ser\'ed  with  distinction 
for  over  30  years  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  As  Acting  Commissioner  in 
1961  he  was  the  first  person  of  Amer- 
ican descent  to  assume  such  responsi- 
bility since  1871. 

Crow  recently  served  on  the  special 
committee  which  drew  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  selected  the  first  board  of 
trustees  for  a  proposed  American  Indian 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  at  Haskell  Insti- 
tute In  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  Secretary  Udall's  citation 
to  John  O.  Crow  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Citation  for  Distincuishbh)  Service:  John 
O.  Crow 

In  recognition  of  an  eminent  career  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Crow  is  an  outstanding  Public  Land 
Administrator  who  has  received  recognition 
throughout  the  Department  for  his  service 
to  the  Nation  at  the  highest  levels  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility.  He  became  Associate 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  November  1965.  Mr.  Crow  possesses  extraor- 
dinary executive  ability  and  demonstrated 
diversified  administrative  and  management 


THE  LATE  DR.  COURTNEY  C. 
SMITH 

I  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  riven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  sadnes.s  that  I  report  to  the 
House  the  passing  yesterday  of  a  great 
American,  Dr.  Courtney  C.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  Swarthmore  College,  at  the  age 
of  52.  Dr.  Smith  was  stricken  in  his  of- 
fice above  the  college  admissions  office 
which  was  still  occupied  after  more  than 
a  week  by  members  of  the  Swarthmore 
Afro-American  Society. 

He  has  been  under  great  strain  during 
the  occupation  and  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack while  waiting  to  meet  with  a  faculty 
committee  to  consider  the  demonstrators 
demands  on  admissions  and  pollcsTnak- 
ing. 

Courtney  Smith  was  a  steadfast  cham- 
pion of  academic  freedom  and  of  civil 
rights  throughout  his  life.  As  American 
Secretary  of  the  Rhode  Scholarships 
since  1953,  he  worked  effectively  to  in- 
sure fair  treatment  for  minority  groups 
in  the  Rhodes  selection  process.  He  had 
pioneered  in  efforts  to  recruit  Negroes 
for  the  Swarthmore  student  body.  This 
did  not  divert  him  from  the  American 
goal  of  achieving  the  highest  possible 
educational  standards,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  neither  students  nor  faculty 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

When  Dr.  Smith  became  president  of 
Swarthmore  in  1953  at  the  age  of  36,  he 
was  one  of  the  yoimgest  college  presi- 
dents in  the  country.  In  the  ensuing 
years  an  already  first-rate  college  has 
become  great  under  his  inspired  leader- 
ship. Proud  as  he  was  of  a  most  success- 
ful building  program,  his  greatest  accom- 
plishment has  been  a  truly  remarkable 
strengthening  of  faculty  and  student 
body. 

In  the  crisis  of  confrontation  at  his 
beloved  Swarthmore  during  the  past  8 
days  he  refused  to  compromise  his  faith 
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in  the  education  process  In  order  to  ap- 


pease those  who 
dlsruptlveness.  In 
his  iife. 

Mr.   Speaker,   it 
honor   to   claim 
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resorted  to  force  and 
the  end,  this  cost  him 


has  been  my  great 
Courtney  Smith  as  a 
friend  since  we  entered  college  together 
as  freshmen  in  th^  fall  of  1934.  All  true 
friends  of  educatic  n  will  mourn  his  pass- 
I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  Betty,  his  son,  and  two  daughters 
who  survive.  ' 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  BANK 
TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  SOURCES 
FOR  RURAL  TRLEPHONE  SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  ^sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.! J 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  \fr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  establishing 
a  bank  to  provide]  new  supplemental  fi- 
nancing from  bot|i  private  and  Federal 
lephone  systems. 
An  Identical  meisure  was  approved  by 
a  23-t«-5  vote  of  the  House  Agriculture 
ch  I  am  a  member, 
ion  of  Congress.  The 
ittee,  however,  voted 
the  bill. 


committee,  of  w 
during  the  last  se; 
House  Rules  Com 
to  defer  action  onj 

n 


This  legislation. [which  I  supported.  Is 
designed  primariW  to  bring  funds  from 
the  private  money  market  into  the  rural 
telephone  program.  It  authorizes  sales 
of  RTA  debenture^  up  to  an  amoxmt  not 
exceeding  eight  t^es  the  capital  sub- 
ernment  itself, 
would  furnish  capi- 
bank  at  a  rate  of  $30 
ot  out  of  U.S.  Treas- 
repayments  of  out- 
hone  loans,  until  the 
million.  The  bank 
t  interest  on  money 
provided  by  the  Government. 

Bank  loans  would  be  made  to  both  co- 
operatives and  p^vately  owned  tele- 
phone systems  which  previously  received 
REA  2-percent  loa^s.  at  a  rate  reflecting 
cost  of  money.  Th^  would  be  a  blend  of 
ment-advanced  capi- 
erived  from  the  sale 
e  private  money  mar- 


scribed  by  the  Go 
The  Govemmer 
tal  to  the  telephony 
million  annually, 
ury  funds  but  froi| 
standing  rural  tele 
total   reached   $3C 
would  pay  2  perce 


the  cost  of  Gover: 
tal  and  the  funds 
of  debentures  in  t 
ket. 

The  legislation 
ent  authority  to 
loans  to  qualified 
in  areas  with  a  lo 


loes  not  change  pres- 

lake  direct  2-percent 

borrowers  operating 

density  of  t^^lephones. 


TRIBUTE   TO   HON.   LYNDON   B. 
JOI  [NSON 

I  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi  se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2A.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  join  in  the 
just  and  wholesome  praise  we  heap  to- 
day on  our  fine  Pr(  isident  and  my  fellow 
Texan,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Mixed  be- 
cause for  me,  pers<  nally,  an  era  is  pass- 
ing. I  cannot  imagine  Texas  not  having 
Lyndon  Johnson  ir  Washington.  He  has 
been  here  for  most  of  my  life.  When  I 
was  a  young  feUovj  in  1948,  I  nailed  his 
campaign  posters  to  the  telephone  poles 
and  from  his  first  visit  to  my  area  after 
being  elected  Senator,  until  his  last  day 
as  President,  he  wis  always  available  to 


me  personally  for  all  the  problems  of  my 
district,  first,  when  I  was  in  the  Texas 
Legislature  and  more  so  since  I  came  to 
Congress. 

I  hate  to  seem  him  leave  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But  I  know  the  Nation  will  al- 
ways profit  from  his  advice,  his  counsel, 
and  the  legacy  of  accomplishment  he 
leaves  behind.  His  state  of  the  Union 
message  was  the  report  of  a  man  who 
had  given  his  all  to  the  country — and  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  House  who 
was  not  moved  by  the  nostalgia  with 
which  he  spoke  of  his  service  here. 

For  my  part  of  the  country  I  say  to 
the  President  with  deep  fondness,  not 
adlos,  but  hasta  la  vista — Vaya  con  Dios, 
Senor  Presidente. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  imder- 
stands  that  the  President  Is  sending  some 
messages  to  the  House  which  will  be  here 
shortly.  Without  objection,  the  House 
will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  11  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AITER    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  at  12  o'clock  and 
24  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE  DEAN  RUSK 
CLOSES  OUT  8  BRILLIANT  YEARS 
IN  OFFICE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  this  morning  just  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  on  Monday  next  a  great 
American  who  has  occupied  with  great 
distinction  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility in  this  country  for  a  period  of  8 
years,  longer  than  all  but  one  of  his 
predecessors,  will  be  stepping  down  from 
office.  Of  course,  I  am  referring  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  Rusk  has  been  under  attack  from 
time  to  time  in  recent  years  by  those  who 
have  opposed  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  think,  though,  that  the  people 
who  have  attacked  him  because  of  their 
feeling  on  the  policy  our  country  has  fol- 
lowed really  recognize  Mr.  Rusk's  luiique 
and  tremendous  abilities.  The  President 
referred  to  him  the  other  day  as  "the 
greatest,"  and  I  would  certainly  sub- 
scribe completely  to  that  appellation. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Rusk  for  a  long 
time.  I  knew  him  when  he  came  to  the 
Department  of  State  in  1947  as  an  assist- 
ant to  General  Marshall  whom  he  had 
also  served  brilliantly  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Pentagon.  I  can  remember  in  the  days 
when  I  was  associated  with  the  Par  East- 


em  Commission  seeing  this  young  for- 
mer colonel  coming  in  to  a  meeting  of 
diplomatic  ofiQcials  and  In  a  few  minutes, 
in  a  very  quiet  and  dispassionate  way, 
summing  up  all  of  the  complex  issues 
very  clearly  and  simply,  and  indicating 
what  the  course  of  action  or  the  alterna- 
tives should  be.  It  takes  a  superior  in- 
telligence to  make  complex  problems 
clear  and  simple.  As  Secretary,  Mr.  Rusk 
has  often  employed  that  same  clear, 
quiet,  unflappable  ability  to  summarize, 
to  explain — before  the  television  cam- 
eras, before  Senate  committees,  and  in 
regular  Wednesday  morning  briefings  to 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  fact,  last  fall  in  his  final  appearance 
to  brief  House  Members  before  the  90th 
Congress  adjourned.  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  gave  the  Secretary 
a  warm  standing  ovation  in  tribute  to 
his  patience  and  his  clarity  on  these 
complex  issues  of  war  and  peace  with 
which  he  has  had  to  wrestle  for  8  years. 

Besides  his  exceptional  intellectual 
qualities,  one  other  aspect  of  Dean  Rusk 
has  stood  out  consistently,  his  strength 
and  his  steadfastness.  With  all  the  un- 
fair attacks,  all  of  the  needling,  he  has 
never  lost  his  cool.  In  spite  of  all  the 
pressure  from  different  sides,  and  all  the 
winds  of  political  change,  he  has  never 
switched  his  position  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency. That  was  because  his  position 
was  not  just  a  pragmatic  policy  of  the 
passing  moment,  but  was  based  on  a  deep 
philosophical  conviction  of  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  the  future  of  our  world. 

I  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  people  who 
did  not  live  through  those  turbulent  years 
before  World  War  II  when  our  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  and  prevent  all-out  war 
went  for  nought;  but  those  of  us  who 
did  live  through  them  know  that  no  task 
is  more  vital  today  than  finding  the 
means  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
drift  toward  world  war  that  took  place 
before  1941. 

This  has  been  Dean  Rusk's  primary 
and  overriding  objective  as  Secretary; 
and  I  agree  with  him  that  one  of  our 
greatest  achievements  during  his  8  years 
in  oflQce  has  been  our  continued  success 
in  preventing  world  war  in.  We  are  all 
indebted  to  him  for  his  devotion  and  his 
steadfastness  under  the  leadership  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

In  his  steadfastness,  in  his  calm  forti- 
tude, in  his  repeated  refusal  to  be  swayed 
or  altered  by  the  shifting  winds  of  po- 
litical expedience.  Dean  Rusk  reminds 
us  of  another  great  world  statesman  of 
this  century.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who 
was  sneered  at  In  the  popular  press  and 
relegated  to  the  back  benches  of  his  party 
in  Parliament,  all  because  he  had  never 
tempered  his  opposition  to  the  appease- 
ment of  Adolf  Hitler  in  the  days  before 
1939. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
what  the  ultimate  judgment  of  history 
will  be  on  the  career  of  Secretary  Rusk. 
The  other  day  the  press  quoted  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  — 
who  has  in  recent  years  been  a  persistent 
critic  of  our  Vietnam  policy — as  acknowl- 
edging very  candidly: 

Who  knows,  history  may  decide  that  those 
of  Us  who  opfMsed  the  war  were  wrong  and 
those  who  supported  It  were  right. 
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That  is  precisely  what  I  am  convinced 
history  will  show,  and  when  that  story  is 
written  large  on  the  annals  of  history  I 
know  Dean  Rusk's  name  will  be  in  the 
foremost  rank. 

We  are  all  proud  that  Dean  Rusk  has 
been  our  Secretary  of  State  in  this  tur- 
bulent period.  We  wish  him  and  his  very 
able  wife  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  the 
years  ahead.  A  man  who  started  out  as  a 
schoolteacher  in  a  small  if  distinguished 
women's  college  in  the  Far  West,  and 
then  later  a  top  staff  oCBcer  In  the  U.S. 
Army,  Dean  Rusk,  in  discharging  a  top 
leadership  position  in  the  Nation  with 
great  distinction,  has  indeed  become  in 
his  lifetime  the  embodiment  of  the  intel- 
lectual in  politics,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
ancient  Ideal  of  the  philosopher-king,  of 
whom  Plato  wrote  so  eloquently  that : 

Until  philosophers  are  kings,  or  the  kings 
and  princes  of  this  world  have  the  spirit  and 
power  of  philosophy,  and  those  commoner 
natures  who  pursue  either  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  are  compelled  to  stand  aside, 
cities  will  never  have  rest  from  their  evils, 
no.  nor  the  human  race,  as  I  believe;  and 
then  only  will  this,  our  State,  have  a  possibil- 
ity of  life  and  behold  the  light  of  day. 


SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  CONGRESS- 
MEN AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day I  introduced  House  Resolution  133 
disapproving  the  proposed  salary  in- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government.  It  is  an  unconscionable 
and  outrageous  pay  increase.  Today  I 
introduced  another  resolution,  which  I 
trust  will  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  have  introduced  that  resolution  because 
I  fear  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  will  not  give  con- 
sideration to  House  Resolution  133,  which 
calls  for  rejection  of  these  outlandish 
pay  increases.  I  suggest  that  any  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  also  Introduce 
one  or  both  of  those  resolutions. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  take  the  position  that  the  Members 
knew  what  the  salary  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  was  when  they  ran  for  office 
last  fall,  and,  therefore,  should  at  least 
postpone  this  imtll  a  new  Congress  is 
elected? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Certainly  they  knew,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  observa- 
tion.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  lays  before  the  House 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

I  Roll  No.  12] 

Nix 

O'Nelli.  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Philbln 

Pllte 

Pirnie 

PodeU 

PofT 

Powell 

Price,  111. 

Pryor 

PuclnsU 

Purcell 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rees 

Reid.  111. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rivers 

RoblBon 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenltowslti 

Roth 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ullman 

Ult 

Vlgorlto 

Watltlns 

Watson 

WatW 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  241  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings xmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Note:  The  following  Member  has  not 
yet  taken  the  oath  of  office:  Hanna. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 


the 


point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent, In  view  of  the  Presidential  messages. 


Abbitt 

Fascell 

Abernethy 

Fish 

Adair 

Ford. 

Addabbo 

William  D. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fraser 

Annunzio 

Frelinghuysen 

Arends 

Friedel 

Ayres 

Fulton,  Pa. 

BarinK 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Fuqua 

Battln 

Galiflanakis 

Bell,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Biaggi 

Garmatz 

Blester 

Gaydos 

Bingham 

Oialmo 

Blackburn 

Gilbert 

Blatnik 

Green.  Pa. 

Boggs 

Grover 

Boiling 

Hagan 

Brademas 

Hal  pern 

Bra  SCO 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hastings 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hays 

Byrne,  Pa. 

HAbert 

CahUl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Camp 

Helstoskl 

Carey 

Hogan 

Casey 

Holifleld 

Celler 

HuU 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Chisholm 

Jacol>s 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Clark 

Joelson 

Clausen. 

Jonas 

Don  H. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Clay 

Kee 

Collier 

Kirwan 

Conte 

Koch 

Conyers 

Kyros 

Cramer 

Laird 

Cunningham 

Landrum 

Daddarlo 

Langen 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Long,  La. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long,  Md. 

Dawson 

Lowensteln 

Delaney 

Lukens 

Dent 

McClory 

Diggs 

McCIoskey 

Dingeli 

McClure 

Donohue 

McDade 

Dorn 

McKneally 

Downing 

McMillan 

Dwyer 

Macdonald. 

Edmondson 

Mass. 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mali!  lard 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin 

Ell  berg 

Mathlas 

Erlenborn 

Miller,  Calif. 

Esch 

Minish 

Eshleman 

Mize 

Everett 

Monagan 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Fallon 

Morton 

Parbsteln 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
nON— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-53) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without    objection,     referred     by    the 


Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  Importance  of  transportation  to 
the  economy,  security  and  welfare  of 
each  American  makes  this  report  an  im- 
portant document  which  deserves  careful 
reading. 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation reviews  the  state  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States 
and  described  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  aid  In  the  improvement 
and  development  of  the  system. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  made  gratifying 
progress  in  organizing  the  new  Depart- 
ment, and  has  assembled  a  fine  team  to 
help  him  confront  the  many  challenges 
arising  out  of  the  mission  assigned  the 
Department  of  Transportation  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  89-670. 

The  Department,  during  the  period  of 
the  report,  carried  out  its  direct  services 
to  the  public  through  five  operating  ad- 
ministrations, each  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Department  has  five  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  four  of  whom  have 
substantive  responsibilities,  with  one  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  charge  of  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Department  has 
a  General  Counsel  responsible  for  legal 
affairs. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  staff,  the  Department  re- 
ports a  number  of  achievements  during 
the  three  months  in  which  It  was  in  op- 
eration during  fiscal  year  1967.  These 
achievements  are  set  forth  in  the  pages 
of  the  report,  but  I  Invite  your  attention 
especially  to  these : 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  foster 
safety  in  transportation  since  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration all  have  significant  responsibil- 
ities in  the  field  of  safety.  New  programs 
in  highway  and  automobile  safety  were 
successfully  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Both  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Vietnam 
war  effort.  They  have  supplied  skilled 
men  and  needed  equipment  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  our  other  forces. 

Development  work  continues  to  im- 
prove the  safety  capacity  of  the  nation's 
airways.  New  techniques  and  equipment 
have  been  developed  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  in  the  process  of  installation. 

A  new  approach  has  been  adopted  for 
the  planning  of  federally  supported 
highways,  especially  in  cities,  with  a  view 
to  assuring  that  highways  reflect  design 
features  and  routings  conducive  to  sound 
urban  development  as  well  as  improved 
transportation. 

New  regulationis  have  been  developed 
and  issued  concerning  safety  features  on 
automobiles,  and  work  has  been  initiated 
to  help  States  and  communities  establish 
highway  safety  programs. 

The  National  System  of  Defense  and 
Interstate  Highways  continued  to  receive 
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Federal  afisistanbe,  aad  Ua^lb^e  progress 
was  made  towatd  oompieUon  ol  the  In- 
terstate System  a«  authorized  by  tbe 
Congress. 

Both  the  N)atlonal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Advisor?  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee began  their  operations. 

Progress  continued  in  the  development 
of  high  speed  nassenger  trains  In  ^te 
of  many  technical  atMl  management 
problems. 

A  new  record  Was  set  for  tonnage  tran- 
siting the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
United  States  portion  of  which  is  oper- 
ated and  malnta^ed  by  the  Department. 

By  these  achievements  in  improving 
our  national  trafisportation  s^'stem.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Transportation 
Department  ha4  shown  a  deep  concern 
for  the  needs  (Jf  the  traveler  and  the 
shipper. 

The  Departmant  has  also  moved  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  our  citizens  by  mak- 
ing certain  that  transportation  Is  pro- 
vided with  due  regard  to  Its  impact  on 
our  environment:  land,  air  and  water. 

I  'commend  these  accomplishments 
and  the  enclosed  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. . 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 


NINETEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION- 
MESSAGE  F^OM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-54) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 


fore the  House 


the  following  message 


from  the  Preside  nt  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  1  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  proud  to  tninsmit  the  Nineteenth 
Semiannual  Report  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Spade  Administration,  cover- 
ing the  period  January  1  through  June  30, 
1968.  i 

This  was  a  period  of  gratifying  prog- 
ress in  the  Nation's  space  effort.  Project 
Apollo  was  within  sight  of  its  first 
manned  flights — culminating  in  the  mag- 
nificent flight  ot  three  brave  astronauts 
in  Apollo  8.  At  tiie  same  time,  our  satel- 
lites continued  lo  provide  meteorlogical 
and  weather  information  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  people  all  over  the  world, 
and  to  maintaini  channels  for  expanding 
and  hastening  communications  among 
all  nations.  '< 

I  am  pleased  I  to  bring  this  report  to 
your  attention,   j 

I  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  HpusE,  January  17, 1969. 


1 

RECOMMENDAh^ONS  OP  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  EXECUTIVE,  LEGIS- 
LATIVE, AHD  JUDICIAL  SALA- 
RIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-51) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  House   the   following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  wtihout  objection, 
referred  to  the  CoBunittee  on  Post  O£&oe 
and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  the  Federal  Judiciary  are  the  vital 
nerve  centers  of  government.  Whoever 
mans  them  is  involved  in  activities  so 
momentous  and  far-reaching  that  they 
touch  the  lives  of  all  our  citizens — and 
indeed  of  people  the  world  over.  Our  na- 
tional interest  demands — and  our  na- 
tional survival  requires — that  America 
summon  its  best  men  and  women  to  as- 
sume the  power  of  decision  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  for  government 
in  action. 

Central  to  this  concern  is  the  matter 
of  compensation  at  the  top  echelons  of 
Government.  Today,  the  salaries  we  pay 
our  top  officials  are  clearly  inadequate. 

THZ     KAPPEL     COMMISSION 

The  record  of  the  past  has  been  one 
of  inadequate  and  fragmentary  adjust- 
ments In  top-level  compensation — al- 
ways too  little,  often  too  late. 

I  believed  In  my  administration  that 
the  time  had  clearly  come  to  re-examine 
the  entire  top  Federal  salary  network.  To 
this  end,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  create 
a  bipartisan  commission  to: 
— Recommend  any  changes  Its  study 

found  necessary 
— Review    top-level    Federal    salaries 

every  four  years. 
The  Congress  responded.  In  December 
1967.  I  signed  into  law  a  measure  which 
gave  life  to  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries — 
the  first  such  body  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  nine 
distinguished  Americans : 

Three  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 
— Frederick  R.  Kappel,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  who  served  as  the  Com- 
mission's Chairman. 
— John  J.  Corson,  Consultant  and  Cor- 
porate Director. 
— George  Meany,  president,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 
Two  were  appwinted  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate : 
— Stephen  K.  Bailey,  Dean,  Maxwell 
Graduate  School,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 
— Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Senior  Partner, 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Two  were  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 
— Edward  H.  Foley,  Attorney,  Former 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
— William  Spoelhof.  President,  Calvin 

College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Two  were  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States: 
— Arthur  H.  Dean,  Attorney,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Delegation,  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  and  Disarmament  Conference. 
— William  T.  Gossett,  Attorney,  Presi- 
dent, American  Bar  Association. 
After  a   comprehensive  study   of   top 


Federal  salaries,  tbe  Commission  con- 
cluded thAt: 

— Present  compensation  levels  are  not 
oommensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  positions  held. 

— These  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  standard  of  living  that  indi- 
viduals qualified  for  such  poets  can 
fairly  expect  to  enjoy  and  in  many 
instances  have  long  established. 

— Action  should  be  taken  to  modernize, 
without  delay,  the  top  pay  structure 
of  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial Branches  of  government. 

THB    RECOMMXNDKD    SKTORMS 

Any  recommendations  the  President 
might  make  for  salary  reform  must  be 
Included  in  his  budget.  In  preparing  my 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970,  I  carefully 
reviewed  the  full  report  of  the  Kappel 
Commission.  Their  proposals  served  as  a 
valuaUe  guide  as  I  weighed  the  recom- 
mendations the  law  requires  me  to 
make — recommendations  which  will  be- 
come effective  30  days  after  they  are 
submitted  unless  the  Congress  disap- 
proves them  during  that  period. 

I  agree  with  the  reconunendatlons  of 
the  Kappel  Commission  Report.  If  I 
alone  had  the  power  to  put  its  recom- 
mendations into  effect,  I  would  do  so. 
But  In  our  proposal  to  the  Congress  and 
in  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  creat- 
ing the  Commission,  final  action  on  the 
report  was  to  be  a  joint  enterprise  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  I  have  therefore  found  it  nec- 
essary to  modify  some  of  the  Kappel 
Commission  recommendations — partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  congressional  sal- 
aries, and  also  with  respect  to  the  pay 
of  certain  executive  positions. 

I  do  recommend  that  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission proposals  be  put  into  effect  for 
the  top  officials  of  the  Federal,  judicial 
and  executive  branches.  For  them,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  pay  scales: 

Chief  Justice:  $62,500; 

Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court:   $60,000; 

Cabinet  Heads:  $60,000. 

Of  all  the  salaries.  Congressional  com- 
pensation posed  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem of  all  and  was  the  hinge  on  which 
my  recommendations  turned.  As  the 
Commission  pointed  out: 

"Members'  salaries  should  be  adjusted 
to  compensate  for  the  substantial  and 
unique  responsibilities  they  bear,  to  meet 
the  cost  peculiar  to  elective  rather  than 
appointive  office,  and  to  minimize  the 
need  to  rely  on  other  means  of  augment- 
ing income." 

The  Commission  then  recommended 
that  Congressional  pay  should  be  set  at 
$50,000. 

Congressional  salaries  have  been  raised 
in  slow  and  piecemeal  fashion,  far  out- 
paced by  pay  increases  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Over  the  past  three  decades. 
Congressmen  have  received  only  three 
pay  increases — an  average  of  one  pay 
raise  every  ten  years — to  the  current  level 
of  $30,000,  a  sfdary  which  by  today's 
standards  is  woefully  Inadequate. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  see  their  elected  representa- 
tives— who  must  bear  the  awesome  bur- 
dens these  critical  times  demand — serve 
their  Nation  at  the  price  of  financial 
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hardship.  I  therefore  believe  that  the 
$50,000  Congressional  salary  recommend- 
ed by  the  Kappel  Commission  can  be 
justified. 

A  proper  concern  for  history  and  tra- 
dition, however,  suggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  consult  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress before  he  makes  any  recommenda- 
tions concerning  Congressional  salaries. 
I  have  done  that. 

These  discussions  and  consultations  re- 
vealed that  Congress  would  be  reluctant 
to  approve  a  $50,000  salary.  When  it 
comes  to  a  pay  increase.  Congress  puts 
its  own  Members  last  in  line.  Instead,  an 
increase  to  $42,500  was  considered  pref- 
erable and  more  likely  to  receive  the  nec- 
essary support.  I  respect  the  desires  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress.  I  therefore 
now  recommend  a  $42,500  salary  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

The  Congressional  salary  I  am  recom- 
mending today  represents  an  89%  in- 
crease over  the  level  of  compensation 
in  1955.  I  must  point  out,  however,  that 
during  this  same  period  salaries  of  the 
highest  Civil  Service  career  grade  In- 
creased by  well  over  100  per  cent. 

Civil  Service  salaries,  moreover,  will 
be  adjusted  periodically  to  keep  them 
comparable  to  those  in  industry — while 
Congressional  salaries  must,  under  cur- 
rent law,  remain  unchanged  for  the  next 
four  years. 

Projections  indicate  the  following  sal- 
ary increases  between  1955  and  1972: 
— 88.9%:  Congressional  salaries; 
— 90%:  Postal  workers; 
— 94%:  Average  Federal  worker; 
— 94%:  Factory  workers; 
— 101%:     Government    Wage    Board 

employees ; 

—109%  :  GrS-15  Career  Civil  Servant: 

—135%:  GS-18  Career  Civil  Servant. 

Thus,  even  with  the  recommended  pay 

increase  for  our  lawmakers,  the  Increase 

In  Congressional  salaries  will  lag  behind 

those  of  other  Government  workers  and 

employees  in  the  private  sector. 

Since  the  weight  of  custom  and  a  sense 
of  fairness  require  that  we  maintain  and 
preserve  proper  pay  relationships  at  the 
upper  echelons  of  Grovernment,  the  pro- 
posed $42,500  Congressional  salary  re- 
quires that  I  make  certain  adjustments 
In  the  Kappel  Commission's  proposals 
for  other  top  level  salaries.  Accordingly, 
I  reconunend  the  following  pay  scales: 
Level  II  (Heads  of  Major  Agencies) : 
$42,500; 

Level  m  (Including  Under  Secretar- 
ies) :  $40,000: 

Level  IV  (Including  Ass't.  Secretar- 
ies) :  $38,000; 

Level  V  (Including  Heads  of  Boards) : 
$36,000. 

My  recommendations  for  the  other  top 
level  positions  covered  by  the  Kappel 
Commission  are  set  forth  in  my  budget 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Public  Law  90-206. 

The  salaries  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the 
Senate  were  not,  as  such,  covered  by  the 
Kappel  Commission's  charter.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  submitting  separate  pay 
legislation  embodying  my  recommenda- 
tions, as  follows: 


Vice  President:  $62,500; 

Speaker  of  the  House:  $62,500; 

Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  President  Pro 
Tem  of  the  Senate:  $55,000. 

CONGRSSSIONAL  AIXOWANCCS 

The  burdens  Imposed  by  Congres- 
sional service  are  imique.  They  often  re- 
quire members  to  bear  extra  expenses  In 
connection  with  their  official  responsl- 
bUities. 

Most  lawmakers,  for  example,  must 
maintain  two  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families — one  among  the  people  in 
the  district  or  state  they  serve;  the  other 
in  or  near  the  Nation's  capital. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  Federal 
tax  laws  have  allowed  deductions  of  up 
to  $3,000  a  year  for  living  expenses  at 
the  seat  of  our  national  government. 

That  maximiun  deduction  has  re- 
mained fixed  for  15  years  now — while 
sessions  of  the  Congress  have  grown 
longer  and  longer  under  the  pressure  of 
Increasing  workloads  and  crowded  legis- 
lative calendars. 

I  believe  we  should  increase  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  so  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  not  be  required  to  use  any  new 
pay  increase  to  defray  some  of  the  essen- 
tial living  expenses  incurred  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  official  duties. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the 
maximum  Federal  tax  deduction  for 
congressional  living  expenses  be  raised 
by  $2,500— from  $3,000  to  $5,500  for  each 
member  of  Congress. 

EXCELLENCE    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

The  proposals  I  make  today  are  long 
overdue  and  urgently  needed  salary  re- 
forms at  the  upper  levels  of  our  gov- 
ernment. But  they  are  more  than  pay 
recommendations,  for  they  cut  to  the 
heart  of  what  modern  government  is  all 
about — excellence  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
public's  business. 

This  moment  of  decision  provides  a 
unique  occasion  to  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  American  government.  We  can  do  this 
by  offering  to  our  best  and  ablest  citizens 
fair  compensation  for  the  job  they  must 
do  in  guiding  America  forward  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Just  as  these  public  servants — in  the 
Congress,  in  the  Cabinet  and  In  the  Judi- 
ciary— have  a  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion, so  the  Nation  has  a  responsibility  to 
them. 

The  total  amounts  involved  in  my 
pay  proposals  are  relatively  small.  But 
they  will  be  wise  investments  in  our 
futiu-e. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  grasp  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  it  and  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  recommendations  I  am 
submitting  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  17,  1969. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  rise? 

Mr.  HALL.  To  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 


stood the  reading  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, he  is  submitting  today  separate 
pay  legislation  for  the  Vice  President, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Speaker,  and  others.  Without  any  ques- 
tion of  the  merit  of  the  proposal  at  this 
time,  assuming  there  will  be  adequate 
time  for  discussion,  where  is  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Commission  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  today  said  "must  be 
in  the  budget"? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  is 
in  the  budget.  The  budget  was  submitted 
Wednesday,  the  15th,  and  the  budget 
message  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  that  proposal  is 
in  the  budget  presently. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  budget  in  the  regular  dis- 
tribution from  "downtown."  I  have  pro- 
cured a  copy  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Subsequently  the  docu- 
ment room  supplied  another  one.  Could 
the  Speaker  or  the  Parliamentarian  tell 
us  wherein,  in  the  voluminous  budget, 
this  was  contained  as  distributed  to  all 
Members? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore-.  The  Chair 
is  unable  to  give  the  gentleman  the  page 
in  the  budget  at  this  time.  But  if  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  the  Chair,  the 
Chair  will  try  to  get  that  information  for 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  the  Chair  in 
this  effort. 

I  am  trying  to  determine  whether  this 
was  an  Insert  in  the  official  transmittal 
of  the  budget  that  was  omitted  in  the 
distribution  to  the  other  Members,  and 
if  so  for  what  purpose?  Further,  how  can 
we  work  our  will  if  we  are  not  supplied 
a  copy  thereof — that  is  the  Commission's 
proposal. 

As  long  ago  as  last  Tuesday,  I  reviewed 
the  budget  and  I  did  that  again  on 
Wednesday  with  the  general  distribution, 
and  I  did  it  again  this  morning  and  am 
not  able  to  find  the  nine-man  Commis- 
sion proposal  which  the  President  admits 
in  his  message  today  must  be  submitted 
with  the  budget. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  sal- 
ary recommendations  were  in  the  budget 
message.  It  was  in  a  supplemental  rec- 
ommendation from  the  President.  It  was 
also  referred  to  on  page  54  of  the  budget 
Itself— the  Chair  has  now  been  able  to 
find  the  document  to  which  the  gentle- 
man made  reference. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  this  additional  supple- 
mental proposal — does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  understand  that  this  is 
some  kind  of  "insert"  In  the  official 
budget,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Chair,  and  which  was  not  included  in  the 
disposition  to  the  Members? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  as  a  supplemental 
part  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Chair 
will  entertain  a  further  parliamentary 
Inquiry;  am  I  to  imderstand  that  had  I 
looked  thoroughly,  I  would  have  found 
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the  reference  on  page  54,  azMl  that 
supplemental  part  oi  the  budget  in 
the  copies  that  were  available  to  the 
Members? 

The  8PEAKBR  pro  tempore.  That  is 
the  right  page. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  further  inquiry.  Mr. 
Speaker — cmd  X  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  that,  alt|iough  I  thought  I  looked 
for  it  thorougl|ly — was  it  at  any  time 
as  received  andi  printed,  included  in  the 
Congressional  Hecord,  to  which  we  all 
have  easy  accets? 

The  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore.  It  is  on 
page  54  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  Is  only  a  reference  to 
the  papers? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  corract. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
propound  a  partiamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKEJl  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry.  i 

Mr.  GROSS,  ilr.  Speaker,  the  law  pro- 
vides for  30  ca^ndar  days  in  which  to 
disapprove — tha(t  is,  by  either  House  of 
the  Congress — to  disapprove  this  pay  in- 
'  crease-  proposal.] 

My  question  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker : 
When  does  the  time  start  to  run — that 
Is,  the  30  daysl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Prom  the 
day  that  the  budget  is  received  and  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  was  the  day 
before  yesterdaj;  was  it  not? 

The  SPEAK^  pro  tempore.  On  this 
past  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  January. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Yes;  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week.  | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  Commission  pro- 
posal in  that  budget?  Was  it  in  that 
budget  report  t«  the  Congress? 

The  SPEAKE^  pro  tempore.  The  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  are  based  on 
the  Cotnmlssionl  report  and  are  in  the 
budget — but  not  the  Commission's  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bo  far  as  being  read  to 
the  Congress  ajid  being  placed  on  the 
Speaker's  desk,  ^'hat  was  the  formal  pro- 
cedure; if  I  maRf  ask  the  distinguished 
Speaker?  [ 

The  SPEAKE|l  pro  tempore.  The  mes- 
sage was  laid  before  the  House  and  was 
read  and  ordeijed  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations  anil  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Abproprlations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  l]  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker.  I 

Mr.  PASSMAqr.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman win  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 1 

Mr.  PASSMAIf .  In  the  event  the  salary 
Increase  for  Meitibers  of  Congress  should 
become  effective,  could  the  Members  who 
feel  that  they  art  not  worth  the  increase 
turn  the  differetice  between  what  they 
think  they  are  worth  and  what  they 
would  receive  wtth  the  increase  back  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  ?  In  my  opinion.  Mem- 
bers who  feel  that  they  are  not  worth  the 
salary  increase  should  be  permitted  to 
return  the  increase  to  the  Treasury. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  Mem- 
bers. It  is  not,  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 


guished gentleman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDE^rr  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES    <H.   DOC.   NO.   91-55) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  summarizes  a  year  of  sig- 
nificant achievement  in  aeronautics  and 
in  space — culminating  In  the  epochal 
APOLLO  8  flight  In  December,  in  which 
three  astronauts  orbited  the  Moon  ten 
times  and  returned  safely  to  Earth.  A 
courageous,   pioneering   exploration! 

The  outstanding  success  of  the 
APOLLO  8  mission  attracted  world  ac- 
claim and  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  as  the  leading  space- 
fartng  nation.  The  capability  of  the  as- 
tronauts and  the  integrity  of  their  space 
equipment  justified  our  highest  hopes. 

The  APOLLO  8  flight  was  preceded  by 
the  very  successful  11 -day  orbit  of  the 
Earth  in  APOLLO  7 — the  first  manned 
flight  test  of  the  APOLLO  spacecraft. 

These  great  missions  bring  us  nearer 
to  reaching  our  national  goal  of  landing 
men  on  the  Moon  In  this  decade. 

Our  astronauts  have  now  flown  18 
manned  space  missions,  during  which 
they  experienced  3,215  man  hours  in 
space  flight.  Together  with  the  activities 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  makes  a  total 
to  date  of  28  manned  flights  and  3,846 
man  hours  in  space. 

Through  this  investment  we  have  ob- 
tained new  products,  services,  and  knowl- 
edge; we  have  enhanced  our  national 
security;  we  have  improved  our  inter- 
national relations;  and  we  have  stimu- 
lated our  educational  system. 

Our  Nation  is  richer  and  stronger  be- 
cause of  our  space  effort.  I  recommend 
that  America  continue  to  pursue  the 
challenge  of  space  exploration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 


MARINE  SCIENCE  AFFAIRS — MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-56) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  sea  holds  new  promise  for  the 
enhancement  of  men's  lives— for  eco- 
nomic and  social  betterment  and  for 
world  peace  and  understanding. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  three  years  a«o,  the  United  States 
has  embarked  on  a  concerted  national 


enterprise  to  realize  that  promise.  We  en- 
gaged the  ideas,  encouraged  the  partici- 
patiozi  and  focused  the  investments  of 
our  Federal  Government,  States,  indus- 
try and  universities  on  more  effective  and 
intelligent  use  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 
We  sought  to: 

— Enhance  the  many  uses  of  our  sea- 
shore and  coastal  waters  by  directing 
national  attention  to  the  need  for 
skillful  management  of  this  Coastal 
Zone; 
— Expand  our  knowledge  of  the  seas 
by  launching  the  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration; 
— Promote   world    order   and    imder- 
standing     by     strengthening     the 
framework  of  international  law  and 
cooperation  governing  ocean  activi- 
tAes: 
—Foster  national  security  by  advanc- 
ing the  Navy's  technological  capa- 
bilities to  operate  within  the  ocean; 
— Stimulate  the  economy  by  encour- 
aging development  of  marine  energy 
and  food  resources; 
— Combat  malnutrition  in  developing 
countries  by  extracting  new  sources 
of  protein  from  the  sea; 
— Protect  the  life  and  property  by  safer 
maritime  practices  and  measures  to 
prevent  pollution ; 
— Strengthen  our  base  of  research  and 
education  in  marine  sciences  by  sup- 
porting Sea  Grant  and  other  univer- 
sity programs. 
While  modem  science  and  technology 
afford  powerful  means  to  translate  ma- 
rine   potentialities    into    realities,    the 
economic,  social,  legal  and  political  con- 
siderations are  equally  decisive  in  utiliz- 
ing the  seas  to  achieve  the  goals  and 
aspirations  of  our  society.  To  this  end, 
the   National   Council   on   Marine   Re- 
sources  and   Engineering   Development 
luider    the   chairmanship    of    the    Vice 
President  has  illuminated  goals,  formu- 
lated priorities,  and  coordinated  and  ad- 
vanced our  Federal  marine  policies  and 
programs. 

The  Council's  Third  Report  on  Marine 
Science  Affairs  relates  the  sea  to  our 
people's  diversified  endeavors,  sum- 
marizes progress  during  the  past  years 
and  sets  forth  major  recent  accomplish- 
ments of  the  eleven  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  marine  sciences.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1970,  I  am  requesting  that  $528 
million  be  provided  to  build  on  these 
achievements. 

The  report  is  commended  to  aU  who 
look  to  the  future  for  ways  to  reinforce 
our  country's  vitality  and  strength. 

As  our  population  crowds  along  our 
coast,  as  many  nations  extend  their  in- 
terests toward  distant  seas,  as  new 
scientific  discoveries  reveal  more  of  the 
world  around  us.  we  must  take  bold  and 
imaginative  steps  to  enable  this  and  fu- 
ture generations  to  enjoy  the  full  bounty 
of  the  sea. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 
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MARVIN    WATSON,    POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 


my  privilege  over  a  great  many  years  to 
know  and  work  with  several  outstanding 
Postmaster  Generals.  All  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  service  and  all  left 
some  permanent  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  postal  service. 

But  for  a  truly  effective  and  long  range 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  postal  services'  most  pressing  prob- 
lems, even  though  he  served  only  a  brief 
span  of  a  few  months,  none  has  excelled 
or  made  greater  contributions  than  the 
Honorable  W.  Marvin  Watson,  the  re- 
tiring Postmaster  General.  As  he  leaves 
the  service  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  ex- 
press to  him  appreciation  for  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  excellence,  and 
gratitude  for  the  genius  he  provided  his 
Government  in  one  of  its  most  important 
and  critical  areas.  I  know  he  can  have 
no  greater  sense  of  reward  or  satisfaction 
than  the  knowledge  that  he  served  in 
such  praiseworthy  and  remarkable  fash- 
ion. 

During  his  tenure  one  of  the  shaiiiest 
criticisms  leveled  at  the  postal  service,  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization,  was  the  lack  of  training 
facilities  for  postal  employees  and  postal 
management. 

Since  the  report  of  the  Commission  ap- 
peared, a  number  of  significant  and 
wide-ranging  steps  have  been  taken  to 
close  the  "training  gap"  that  has  existed 
for  too  long,  and  which  has  hindered 
the  opportunities  open  to  employees. 

These  steps  were  the  result  of  the  com- 
mitment to  excellence  of  this  one  man, 
the  remarkable  Texan,  who  has  been 
stirring  things  up  at  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

All  of  Marvin  Watson's  experience  and 
background  joined  together  in  reinforc- 
ing his  commitment  to  improved  efBcien- 
cy  through  training. 

His  professional  career,  for  example, 
includes  positions  in  the  educational, 
public  and  private  sectors. 

His  experience  as  a  college  teacher  of 
economics  certainly  supported  his  view 
that  progress  results  from  the  vigorous 
application  of  trained  minds. 

His  experience  with  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  convinced  him  that  training  must  be 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 

And,  of  course,  his  close  workmg  re- 
lationship with  the  President  in  the  key 
position  as  special  assistant  gave  him  an 
Intimate  insight  into  the  realities  and 
needs  of  Government  operations. 

As  a  result  of  this  strong  conviction 
that  the  postal  work  force  could  be  made 
more  effective  thi-ough  training,  he  has 
given  his  unstinting  effort  to  upgrading; 
and  strengthening  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice Institute.  He  has  warded  off  every 
effort  to  downgrade  this  vital  new  force 
for  postal  excellence. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Institute  has  grown  from  infancy  into 
a  major  force  which  during  the  past 
year  was  responsible  for  training  30,000 
postal  managers,  from  supervisors  to 
postmasters. 

In  addition,  the  Postmaster  General 
was  responsible  for  the  most  extensive 
craft  training  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment's history. 

This  new  program  will  guarantee 
thousands  of  beginning  clerks,  letter  car- 
riers and  other  career  employees  the  op- 


portunity for  standard,  on-clock  train- 
ing in  the  skills  of  their  respective  postal 
occupations.  In  addition,  new  employees 
will  receive  standard  orientation,  includ- 
ing a  specially  prepared  handbook  on  the 
postal  service,  its  mission,  traditions,  and 
operation. 

Previously,  training  had  been  left 
largely  to  local  post  offlces>Mhich  devised 
their  own  programs  and  N^dministered 
them  as  the  availability  of  \inds,  time, 
and  instructors  allowed. 

The  program  establishes  cou^S€  out- 
lines, curriculum  and  model  sch( 
for  postal  trainees;  instructors  will  have 
access  to  films,  handbooks,  and  other  pre- 
pared material. 

A  major  portion  of  the  program  is 
devoted  to  mail-sorting  training  for 
postal  clerks.  New  career  clerks  will  re- 
ceive standard  on-job  instruction  in  the 
sorting  of  mail  according  to  destination 
and  routing.  Such  capability  is  vital  to 
the  cCacient  dispatch  of  mail. 

Another  large  segment  is  the  training 
for  city  delivery  service.  New  career  let- 
ter carriers  must  learn  to  do  the  final 
sorting  of  mail  as  v/ell  as  the  street  de- 
livei-y  and  collection  duty  itself;  carriers 
also  must  learn  to  redirect  improperly 
addres.sed  mail. 

Other  standard  training  procedures 
have  been  developed  for  motor  vehicle 
service  employees,  for  mail  handlers  re- 
sponsible for  the  movement  of  mail  with- 
in the  installation,  for  maintenance  em- 
ployees, special  delivery  messengers,  and 
rural  letter  carriers. 

In  still  another  major  development. 
Postmaster  General  Watson's  personal 
commitment  to  traininf^  was  his  decision 
to  locate  a  postal  training  center  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  This  training 
center  will  include  the  headquarters  for 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service  Institute 
together  with  a  National  Technical 
Training  Center  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 4,000  postal  students  annually,  and 
a  facility  for  managerial  study  that  will 
offer  high-level,  practical  training  to  an 
estimated  2,500  postmasters  and  super- 
visors a  year. 

W.  Marvin  Watson,  an  effective  ad- 
ministrator, certainly. 

W.  Marvin  Watson,  a  great  Postmaster 
General,  certainly. 

And  now,  W.  Marvin  Watson,  the 
greatest  exponent  of  postal  training  and 
education,  certainly. 

His  impact  on  the  postal  service  has 
been  major.  It  will  last  for  generations. 
And  all  Americans  will  benefit. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MILTON  R.  YOUNG  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  what  I  feel  is  a  splendid 
and  well-deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  hard-working  and  effective  Sena- 
tors this  Nation  has  ever  had — Milton 
R.  Young,  of  North  Dakota. 

Andrew  Freeman,  manager  of  Minn- 
kota  Power  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  letter  to  his  board  of 


directors,  outlines  the  reasons  for  nam- 
ing their  new  generating  plant  after  the 
honored  senior  Senator  irom  North  Da- 
kota. In  it.  he  points  out  the  great  con- 
tribution Milt  Young  has  made  to  agri- 
culture, our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

An  indication  of  the  esteem  with  which 
Milton  Young  is  held  in  North  Dakota 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  only 
a  total  of  three  counties  in  nine  state- 
wide elections,  carrying  474  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 477  counties  in  the  nine  campaigns. 
That  is  a  truly  remarkable  record. 

In  the  letter  I  wish  to  insert  at  tliis 
time,  Mr.  Freeman  outlines  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  proud  of  Milt  Young 
in  North  Dakota  and  reasons  why  all 
America  can  be  proud  to  have  such  a 
dedicated  servant  of  the  people  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  letter  follows: 

MiNNKOT,\  Power  Cooperatives,  Inc.. 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak..  January  7.  1069. 
The  Honorable  Mark  Andrew.s, 
Wasliington .  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Andrews:  I  would  like 
to  recommend  tliat  the  board  give  considera- 
tion lo  naming  cur  new  Center  plant  the 
Milton  R.  Young  Station  in  honor  of  our 
Senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  1  think 
so  and  among  them  would  be  the  following: 

1.  He  Is  an  honorable  man. 

2.  He  is  a  f.jrmer. 

3.  He  was  a  North  Dakota  State  Senator 
prior  to  becoming  a  United  States  Senator. 
As  such  he  worked  for  the  adoption  of  the 
REA  Act  in  North  Dakota  and  the  2%  Gross 
Income  Tax  Law.  which  has  saved  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  of  North  Dakota  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

4.  He  has  served  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate continuously  since  1945. 

5.  He  has  recently  been  reelected  to  a  new 
6  year  term  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

6.  He  is  a  very  highly  regarded  man.  Many 
Democrats  and  Republicans  think  well  of 
him.  He  Is  highly  regarded  by  people  in  the 
labor  movement,  the  Parmer's  Union,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  as  well  as  by  people  in  educa- 
tional and  other  professional   circles. 

7.  He  is  the  Senior  Republican  and  a 
Ranking  Member  of  the  powerful  Appropri.i- 
tions  Committee  of  the  United  Slates 
Senate. 

8.  He  is  a  very  influential  member  of  the 
party  that  will  be  in  power  the  next  four 
years.  President-elect  Nixon  has  publicly 
stated  that  he  will  rely  heavily  upon  the 
advice  of  Milt  Young. 

9.  He  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  which  deals  with  highly  secretive 
work  of  the  C.I.A.  This  Indicates  the  great 
confidence  and  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  colleagues. 

10.  He  Is  the  leading  .<;pokesman  for  agri- 
culture in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  few  are  considered  to  be  his  equal  when 
it  comes  to  knowledge  of  farm  problems. 

11.  His  record  in  behalf  of  REA  Is  out- 
standing. NRECA  rates  him  as  having  voted 
favorably  on  70  "^  of  the  subjects  they 
favored. 

12.  During  his  period  in  office,  REA  has 
appropriated  money  for  4  large  plants  in- 
cluding our  own  Center  unit. 

13.  He  has  effectively  worked  in  behalf  of 
Garrison  Dam,  along  with  his  other  col- 
leagues from  North  Dakota. 

14.  He  has  helped  and  worked  with  nu- 
merous rural  electric  cooperatives  in  North 
Dakota  to  secure  for  them  many  of  the  mis- 
sile, radar  and  air  base  electric  loads  In  North 
Dakota,  which  they  now  serve. 

15.  He  has  recently  been  instrumental  la 
getting  Lockheed  to  announce  a  North  Da- 
kota Assembly  plant. 

16.  For  the  last  three  years,  he  and  a  fellow 
Senator  have  been  successful  in  getting  REA 
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appropriations  substantially  Increased.  He 
baa  done  this  same  thing  several  times  pre- 
viously over  the  ye^rs  when  funds  were  short 

17.  He  has  worked  in  cooperation  with 
other  Senators  to  free  funds  when  the  Bur- 
eau of  the  Budget  fought  to  tie  them  up. 

18.  He  was  singularly  Instrumental  In  get- 
ting refltrlctlve  language  removed  from  a 
Senate  memo  Intended  to  regulate  REA  ap- 
propriations. This  jcame  at  a  very  critical 
time  and  It  proved  to  be  a  key  factor  that  led 
to  the  approval  of  01  ir  loan. 

19.  He  has  workej  for  the  construction  of 
key  Bureau  lines,  iis  well  as  elimination  of 
some  of  them  wheiever  it  was  shown  they 
were  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
rural  electric  coops 

20.  His    Interest 
farmers  problem  U 
His  Interest  in  the 
continuous  one. 

The  rural  electrlci  cooperatives  of  this  na 
In  particular,  are  Indebt 
men  for  help  which  they 
have  been  given.  Tiese  Include  other  Sena 
tors  and  Representatives,  Directors,  Manag- 
key  personnel  and  employees  of  the  Ru 
Electrification  administration.  However 
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none  can  match  thd  many  and  great  confal- 
butlons  of  Senator  Milton  R.  Young. 

At  thejresent  tine  our  rural  electric  pro- 
gram is'  in  serious  tr  >uble.  It  Is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  undergoing  serious  changes.  It  Is  fac- 
ing a  new  Administration  in  which  Senator 
Young  is  a  key  flg^lre.  Senator  Young,  with 
or  without  our  recognition,  will  continue  to 
work  for  and  protec  the  interest  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatlvei .  However,  if  we  are  to 
ever  recognize  and  t  onor  a  man  for  his  work, 
I  can  think  of  no  cne  more  appropriate,  no 
,  than  Senator  Young,  and 
no  time  more  apprdpriate  than  today  to  do 
It. 

If  you  could  see  jjour  way  clear  to  do  this, 
I  would  consider  it  «,  very  great  personal  fav- 
which  grants  honor  and 
recognition  to  a  ma|k  to  whom  honor  and  re- 
spect are  due. 

Yours  very  sidcerely. 

Andrew    L.    Freeman. 

Manager, 


INCREASED 


SALARIES 
OF  CONGRESS 


•  Mr.  HALL  askid  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revis^  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all 
Members  were  here  when  I  posed  my 
parliamentary  inqi  liry  a  while  ago.  I  sim- 
ply wanted  to  knew  on  what  basis  the 
proposal  of  the  Cdmmission  for  the  In- 
creased salaries— a  s  created  by  this  Con- 
gress— against  my  vote — was  submitted 
with  the  budget,  js  stated  as  "a  must" 
in  today's  Presiden  tial  message. 

Members  presen;  heard  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  They  leard  the  answer  to 
my  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  am  not  ap- 
pealing that  answfr.  But,  I  am  very  up- 
set by  the  inform  ition  provided. 

Indeed,  I  feel  sqme  great  and  circui- 
tous stratagem  is  bfing  employed  or  some 
hanky-panky  is  beijng  used,  because  since 
I  posed  that  parlis  jnentary  inquiry  and 
received  my  answer,  I  have  been  shown 
a  copy  of  the  "Supplement "  inserted  in 
the  back  of  the  b  idget  as  delivered  by 
the  document  roon  to  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  ardinary  acuity  and 
visibility  and  I  <o  my  homework.  I 
searched  well,  and  there  is  no  way  that 
I  could  have  misse<  1  this  supplement  had 
it  been  available  Ln  any  of  the  three 
budgets    on    3    semrate    days    that    I 


examined  in  detail — and  indeed  asked 
my  staff  to  research.  Subsequent  infor- 
mation from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
of  the  executive  branch  indicates  the 
"Supplement"  will  be  delivered  to  Mem- 
bers on  request. 

I  believe  the  question  should  concern 
Members.  When  a  proposal  comes  down 
like  this  in  two  parts,  how  can  we  exer- 
cise our  will,  and  how  can  we  use  the 
ordinary  protection  of  the  minority  rules, 
when  decisions  or  rules  are  being  bended 
severely,  if  not  fragmented  according 
to  precedent?  I  personally  resent  this,  if 
it  has  happened  as  I  suspect. 

I  fear  it  does  damage  to  the  represent- 
ative system  of  our  Republic.  I  know 
it  harms  our  House. 


IS  OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL  PROGRAM 
TO  BE  CIRCUMVENTED? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Saylor  )  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's defense  structure  cannot  be  com- 
promised to  oblige  New  England  political 
leaders  who  want  to  circumvent  the  oil 
import  control  program  by  setting  up  a 
foreign  trade  subzone  with  a  refinery 
that  would  be  served  with  foreign  crude. 

No  State  or  political  bloc  can  be 
granted  economic  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  national  security.  The  proposal 
to  establish  reliance  upon  Libyan  oil  at 
a  time  when  uncertainty  and  tension 
shroud  the  Middle  East  is  defiant  of  U.S. 
safety.  Oil  imports  are  already  so  high 
that  defense  production  on  the  east  coast 
would  be  impaired  in  the  event  of  a  cut- 
off of  ocean  shipments. 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  assure  a 
continuing  availability  of  oil  from  abroad 
since  the  import  control  program  was 
created  by  President  Eisenhower  as  a  se- 
curity measure.  In  addition  to  estab- 
lishing a  submarine  base  in  Cuba,  Russia 
has  become  shamelessly  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  most  or  all  of  Africa's  oil-pro- 
ducing countries. 

America's  overall  interests  dictate 
against  permitting  domestic  fuel  capac- 
ity to  be  reduced  as  an  accommodation 
or  convenience  to  sectional  interests. 
With  Soviet  long-range  underwater  craft 
infesting  the  waters  of  the  world,  tank- 
ers would  be  easy  prey  under  wartime 
conditions. 

Unless  and  until  the  potential  for  in- 
ternational conflict  is  forever  laid  to 
rest,  the  United  States  cannot  place  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil  any  more  than 
on  airplanes  or  munitions,  food  or  prom- 
ises. 

As  for  New  England's  claim  that  it 
must  pay  more  for  fuel  than  do  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  would  expect  such 
a  condition  to  persist  in  an  area  so  far 
removed  from  fuel-producing  areas.  The 
cost  of  transportation  is  a  recognizable 
item  in  the  delivered  price  of  commodi- 
ties. It  is  the  item  which  accounts  for 
differentiations  in  the  consumer  costs  of 
automobiles,  oranges,  lobsters,  coconuts, 
and  the  Sunday  New  York  Times.  If 
price  variances  of  this  nature  were  to  be 
made  the  base  of  developing  import  pol- 
icy, we  would  have  to  employ  so  many 


more  persons  in  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  would  have  so  many 
Americans  out  of  work  as  a  consequence 
of  foreign  competition  that  I  question 
whether  a  single  section  of  the  country 
would  experience  economic  improvement. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  machinations  inherent  in  the  plan 
to  establish  a  foreign  trade  zone  in 
Maine.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  political 
ramifications  at  this  time.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  last  Decem- 
ber 20  is  a  succinct  description  of  the 
scheme. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Journal  evi- 
dences a  new  concept  with  regard  to 
quotas  and  subsidies.  The  editorial's  title 
"Turnabout,"  would  seem  particularly 
apt,  in  view  of  the  newspaper's  tradi- 
tional policy  on  subsidies.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Turnabout 
In  a  way  it's  appropriate  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  leaving  the  Maine  oil  re- 
finery dispute  to  the  Incoming  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. Oil  import  quotas,  after  all,  were  a 
legacy  to  the  Democrats  from  the  Elsenhower 
;.  ears. 

The  Maine  situation  is  really  a  tangled 
mess.  In  case  you  haven't  been  able  to 
stomach  all  the  details,  here's  a  highly  .-sim- 
plified account  of  what's  happened  up  to 
now: 

Occidental  Petroleum  Co.  wants  to  build  a 
refinery  at  Machlasport.  Me.  That's  simple 
enough,  but  from  there  on  the  going  gets 
rougher.  Occidental  wants  to  put  Its  plant  In 
something  called  a  "foreign  trade  zone," 
which  Isnt  part  of  the  U.S. — or  rather,  it  is 
but  It  isn't.  When  governments  start  monkey- 
ing around  with  trade,  things  can  get  fright- 
fully complicated. 

If  the  Government  will  agree  to  put  the 
Machlasport  zone  out  of  the  Union,  more  or 
less.  Occidental  can  bring  in,  tariff-free,  for- 
eign crude  oil — which  happens  to  be  a  lot 
cheaper  than  the  U.S.  variety — and  process 
it.  Nobody  appears  to  object  to  that  idea 
very  much. 

The  trouble  stems  from  the  fact  that  Occi- 
dental wants  to  sell  some  of  its  refinery's 
products — heating  oil  and  gasoline — in  the 
undetached  portion  of  the  U.S.  And  that.  If 
you  listen  to  other  oil  companies  and  many 
Southwestern  politicians,  would  destroy  the 
oil  Import  quota  program. 

Though  other  explanations  are  offered,  the 
purpose  of  the  quota  program  Is  to  protect 
domestic  oil  producers  from  the  competition 
of  cheaper  foreign  oil.  Even  if  such  a  sub- 
sidy is  deemed  a  worthwhile  aim  of  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  a  clumsy  idea  to  finance  it 
by  forcing  all  consumers — rich,  poor  or  what- 
ever— to  pay  more  for  oil.  It  seems  even  more 
questionable  to  involve  the  Government  in 
distributing  quotas  to  a  favored  few — each 
of  whom  is  guaranteed  significant  profits 
when  he  sells  cheaper  foreign  oil  at  the  high 
U.S.  price. 

The  setup  is  ready-made  for  controversy, 
and  that's  what's  breaking  out  all  over. 
Massachusetts  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  who 
thinks  New  England  needs  the  refinery,  hints 
none  too  subtly  that  the  opposition  may 
be  breaking  the  antitrust  laws.  Maine's  Gov. 
Kenneth  Curtis  says  his  state  will  go  to  court 
to  force  the  Johnson  Administration  to  act. 
whether  It  wants  to  or  not.  On  the  other 
side,  spokesmen  for  the  Southwestern  states 
and  the  other  oil  firms  are  equally  bitter. 

It  Just  simply  won't  do  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration— or  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, 1;  It  has  a  last-minute  change  of 
heart — to  dispose  only  of  this  single  dispute. 
If  it  approves  the  project  the  Government 
will  be  deluged  with  similar  proposals  from 
elsewhere,  each  of  which  will  stir  wrathful 
opposition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Washlng- 
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ton  rejects  the  reflneiry,  the  best  It  can  hope 
for  Is  long-drawn-out  and  angry  court  dis- 
putes. 

So  we're  glad  to  see  that  the  Incoming 
Administration  plans  to  thoroughly  exam- 
ine the  quota  setup  Itself.  If  Washington  In- 
sists on  subsidizing  domestic  oil  firms,  It 
would  be  more  honest  to  do  so  openly  In- 
stead of  hiding  the  scheme  in  higher  prices 
to  consumers.  Direct  subsidies,  undesirable 
as  they  are,  tend  to  be  easier  to  end  than 
those  built  Into  the  price  system. 

It's  fashionable  these  days  for  politicians 
to  express  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
consumers.  Here  Is  a  chance  for  them  to  do 
something  about  It. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Satterfield  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Marsh),  for  January 
17,  1969.  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Saylor,  today,  for  15  minutes;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  RtTMSFELD. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  OKoNSKi. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Ron  AX. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 


H.R.  10.  An  act  to  Increase  the  per  annum 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  JANU- 
ARY  20,    1969,   AT   10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Vkginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  20,  1969,  at  10:30 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XX,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refered  as  follows: 

278.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and 
1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-50);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Chairman,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  the  period  July  1,  1967,  to  June  30, 
1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-52);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  control 
of  agriculture-related  pollution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

281.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  ttrategic  reserve  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  producers 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
national  security,  public  protection,  meeting 
international  commitments,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

282.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  various  ap- 
propriations have  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  a  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriations,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
flight  training  program  for  the  calendar 
year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  2110(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent 
duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  December  31,  1968.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  8031;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

285.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

286.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Director.  Selective  Service  System,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In 
order  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  selecting  persons  for  Induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

287.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  corundum  from  the  national 


stockpile;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
services. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  AdnUnlstratlon,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  chrysotlle  asbestos  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  type  A,  chemical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

290.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  autliorize  the 
disposal  of  type  B,  chemical  grade  maganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

291.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  platinum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  tlie  supplemental  stockpile;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

292.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  tungsten  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

29.3.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  extend 
luws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccm- 
nilltee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trc-.isury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currc-ncv. 

295.  \  leller  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tro.^sury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$200  million  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  multi- 
lateral special  funds  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
;ind  Currency. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  compensation  for  per- 
manent total  disability  or  death  from  lung 
cancer  resulting  from  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation  in  uranium  mines;  to  provide 
grants  to  States  for  research  and  planning 
with  respect  to  ionizing  radiation  injuries  in 
uranium  mines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  working  men  and  women;  to  as- 
sist tile  States  to  participate  in  efforts  to 
assure  such  working  conditions;  to  provide 
for  research,  information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation. 
Federal  workmen's  compensation  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

299.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  a  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Protection 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  I  abor. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  '.o  reinforce  the  federal 
system  by  strengthening  the  staffing  of  State 
and  local  governments;  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration   of    grant-in-aid    programs;    Ij 
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Improve  Intergov^nmental  cooperation  In 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams: to  provide  ^ants  for  Improvement  of 
State  and  local  pei'sonnel  administration;  to 
authorize  Federal  i  sslstance  In  training  State 
and  local  employ(es;  to  provide  grants  to 
State  and  local  goirernments  for  training  of 
their  employees;  tc  authorize  Interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activities; 
to  facilitate  the  temporary  assignment  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  Government, 
and  State  and  loiial  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  tc  the  Committee  on  Eklu- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

301.  A  letter  f ro  n  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  drt  ft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  further  i  he  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amende  1,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

302.  A  letter  fron  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

303.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  llelations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing approprli  tions  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
T>«PQP<,  0f  the  Pr  1  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

304.  iTletter  froii  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  delations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  enable  tl  e  United  States  to  orga- 
nize and  hold  a  Diplomatic  Conference  in  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate 
a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  and  authorize 
an  appropriation  tl  lerefor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

305.  A  letter  frctn  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
ageny  Committee  c  n  Mexican- American  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  ji  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  Lhe  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

306.  A  letter  f re  m  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  siction  5724(e)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
of  civilian  employeis  who  transfer  from  one 
agency  to  another  after  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting an  agreed  leriod  of  service  outside 
the  continental  Un  ted  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Adm  nlstratlon.  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Gov>rnment  Operations. 

308.  A  letter  froi  i  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  Feder  il  election  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  he  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

309.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  ;he  Interior,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  proposec  concession  contract  un- 
der which  Fred  Harney,  Inc.,  will  be  author- 
ized to  continue  td  provide  concession  fa- 
cilities and  service!  for  the  public  on  the 
south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
Ariz.,  for  a  period  cf  30  years  from  January 
1,  1969.  through  D«cember  31,  1998;  to  the 
Committee  on  Inte  -lor  and   Insular  Affairs. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmltl  ing  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  from 
the  highway  trust  fimd  for  motor  carrier 
safety  functions  of  t  he  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comme  rce. 

311.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmltl  ing  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  autl  orlze  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  plan  and  provide  finan- 
c'al  assistance  for  airport  development,  and 
o.her  purposes;  to  I  he  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  C  3mmerce. 


312.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  de- 
preciation accounting  of  air  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

"legislation  to  provide  an  improved  and  en- 
forceable procedure  for  the  notification  of 
defects  in  tires;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
poitatlon;  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  purpose 
ol  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966,  and  to  amend  the  definition  of  "mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment'"  In  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  by  pro- 
viding for  temporary  injunctions  or  restrain- 
ing orders  for  certain  violations  of  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1004  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with 
respect  to  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests  and 
devices;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  appointment,  pro- 
motion, separation,  and  retirement  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  laws  authorizing  lim- 
itation of  shipowners'  liability  for  personal 
injury  or  death;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

320.  A  letter  from  *he  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on 
certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon  speci- 
fied waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  deduct  from  gross  tonnage  In 
determining  net  tonnage  spaces  used  for  slop 
oil  on  board  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

322.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  Fisheries. 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

324.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  non-Federal  operation 
and  maintenance  of  recreational  small-boat 
harbors  constructed  by  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlis. 


325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  a  formula  for  appor- 
tionment of  State  and  community  highway 
safety  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  there- 
after; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  authorizations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  the 
highway  beautlflcation  program  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
prospectuses  for  public  buildings  construc- 
tion and  alteration,  pursuant  to  73  Stat.  480, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.s. 

329.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochairman, 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-507, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

333.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  make  interest  Income  on  water 
and  waste  disposal  loans  sold  out  of  the 
agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  subject 
to  Federal  Income  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  in  quarterly  Installments 
during  each  taxable  year;  to  make  status  of 
employer  depend  on  employment  during  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  current  taxable  year;  to 
exclude  specified  sum  from  the  computation 
of  excess  in  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  as  of  the  close  of  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
expenditure  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1971,  by  the  amount  so  excluded, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
additional  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

336.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  additional  revenues  for 
the  highway  trust  fund,  to  finance  additional 
programs  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
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portatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of 
waterway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
Interest  equsdlzation  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  18  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  amending  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  a  finding  of 
practical  value  and  abolish  the  distinction 
between  commercial  licenses  for  facilities 
and  certain  research  and  development  li- 
censes for  facilities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  4012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States   Code,   to   protect   the   people   of   the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in  the 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  registration  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing minimum  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the 
enactment  of  effective  State  and  local  fire- 
arms  laws,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  4013.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on 
the  basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4015.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged,  and  to 
amend  such  part  and  all  the  public  assist- 
ance titles  of  such  act  to  require  that  drugs 
provided  under  the  programs  Involved  must 
be  prescrtljed  and  furnished  on  a  nonpro- 
prietary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  4016.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blat- 
xiK,  and  Mr.  Edmonsson)  : 
H.R.  4017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    FALLON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
JONBS  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  ELee)  : 
H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ByMr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  4019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  OASDI  benefits  and 
raise  the  earnings  base,  with  sutwequent  ad- 
justments as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  to  in- 
crease widows'  and  vrldowers'  benefits,  and  to 
liberalize  eligibility  for  dUabillty  benefits;  to 
make  disabled  beneficiaries  eligible  for  medi- 
care without  regard  to  age,  to  finance  the 
medical  insurance  program  entirely  from 
general  revenues,  and  to  cover  prescription 
drugs;  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  child 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE : 
H.R.  4020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an   additional  source  of  financing  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  4021.  A   bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kokee  water  project,  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  from  the  literacy  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (25)  certain  additional  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4023.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  adjust  the  status  of  certain  aliens 
from  Western  Hemisphere  countries  who  are 
physically  present  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4024.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  In  order  to 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  such  section 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  m  the  State  of  Alaska  and  points  In 
the  State  of  HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4025.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kokee  project,  HawaU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4026.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions  of 
section  232(b)    of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  inapplicable  to  propane  gas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  4027.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment   Programs    Evaluation    Comlssion;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  4028.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  to  recommend  changes  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  the  Interest  of  governmental  effi- 
ciency and  economy;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
HJi.  4029.  A  bill  to  provide  grants-in-aid 
to  States  for  gold  mining  subsidies;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4030.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  gold  mining;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  4031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase 
of  capacity  and  the  improvement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  4032.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  provide  complete 
medical  services  for  any  veteran  totally  dis- 
abled from  a  service -connected  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  pub- 
lic or  private  retirement,  annuity,  or  endow- 
ment payments  (including  monthly  social 
security  Insurance  benefits)  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded In  computing  annual  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion under  chapter  15  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.4034.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  110  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  total  disability  ratings 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  where  such  ratings  have  been 
In  force  for  18  years  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.R.  4035.  A    blU    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  4036.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  deliv- 
ery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  4037.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER   (by  request): 
H.R.  4038.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pendleton 
County,     Ky.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  4039.    A    bill    to    prohibit    deceptive 
packaging  or  display  of  nondalry  products 
resembling  milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  4040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Biomedical  Science  Corps  in   the  Air  Force 
serve   in   the  grade  of   brigadier  general;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.  4041.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4042.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  4043.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  future  Increases  in 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  veterans', 
and  other  Federal  benefits  shall  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  an  individual's  eligi- 
bility or  need  for  aid  or  assistance  under  any 
of  the  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  4044.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  provide  shoreside  facilities  for 
the  education  and  convenience  of  visitors  to 
the  U.S.S.  ArizoTia  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  limited 
retail  dealers  may  sell  distilled  spirits  and  to 
provide  that  their  special  tax  shall  be  $4.50 
a  month  for  each  calendar  month  In  which 
they  sell  distilled  spirits:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  4046.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Ptjcinski. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  O'Haha,  Mr.  Caret, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
SCKETTER,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Slack)  : 
an.  4047.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
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coal  mining  Indiutry  of  tb«  United  States; 
to  the  Commlttfle  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CAATER: 
HJ.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  tbe 
Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com  ml  union  to  con- 
duct a  oomprebonslve  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  effectip  of  the  display  of  violence 
in  television  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Cofaunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerie. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.J.  Res.  374.  .Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  V|ce  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jucitclary. 

By  Mr  MO$S : 
H.J.  Res.  375.  jjoint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Febru- 
ary 9  through  F*ruary  15,  1989.  as  "Active 
30-30  Week":  to  tjhe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  SAT^LOR: 
H.J.  Res.  376.  Ljoint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  lio  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote  of 
citizens  who  hate  attained  the  age  of  19 
years:  to  the  Cocamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Department  if  Defense  to  use  butter  In 
Its  ratrons:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.   "  - 

By  Mr  aR(isS: 
H   Res.  14a.  Resolution  relative  to  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  133:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,   j 

By  Mr  MoioAN : 
H.  Res.  143.  aesolutlon  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Pc^ign  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  matters 
relating  to  the  l^ws,  regulations,  directives, 
and  policies,  incliidlng  personnel,  pertaining 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  such  other 
departments  and  Agencies  engaged  primarily 
In  the  Implementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  oversea  operations,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  whl;h  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment and  execv  tlon  of  such  policy:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILL^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  |L  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California   (by 
request) : 


n.R.  4048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
munda  Ann  Miguel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  at  California: 
H_R.  4049  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Blen- 
vendia  Bautlsta,  Ben  Ezra  Bautista,  Ben 
Dann  Bautlsta,  Dulce  Olivia  Bautlsta,  Ben 
Hur  Bautista,  Ben  Bor  Bautlsta,  and  Palsy 
Belle  Bautlsta:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlonlsio 
Bautista:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isldro  C. 
Cautivar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adejar 
Graciano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruflnlta 
Atil  Jaurigue:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Pallavlclno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4066.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lucy  Villalovoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 

H  R.  4056.  A    bill   for    the   relief    of   Quazl 

Aluned;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4067.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Chara- 

lambe  Za&rls  Sandras;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Taranto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia: 
H.R.  4059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marino  Del 
Prate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4060.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Roberto  A. 
Marcos:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Seung 
Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.   CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  4062.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Fontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  4063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Tripodes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  4064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mae 
Yap-Ditmgco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Candida  E. 
Melchor;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Jie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  4066.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bruna 
Cestaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4067.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Paolo  La  Franca:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4068.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Glovanna  Lojero;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boris 
Spaleta;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4070^  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carmello 
StancanelU;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PLTNT: 
H.R.  4071.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  Astronauts  Prank  Bor- 
man,   James   A.  Lovell,   Jr.,   and   William  A. 
Anders;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  J. 
Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  4073.    A    bill    for    tbe    relief    of    Ugo 
Ambra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  4074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Isabelle  Llebena  Caldwell;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Elfiine;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4076.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ah-Ram 

Kotikula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mae  Lama 

Mining  Co.,  Ltd.:   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


H.R.  4078.  A  Mil  for  tbe  relief  of  Ml  Ja 
Rhee  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  407S  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Ortiz  Ricote:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

HA.  4080.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Ula 
Everts  Weber;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

HJI.  4081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
Joao  Melro  Baeta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vltortno 
da  Costa  Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  4083.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Idallna 
do  Rego  Perry;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.H.  4084  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Concelcao  Telxeira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  4085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Lee 
Adams  and  the  esUtes  of  bis  wife,  Althela  J. 
Adams,  and  of  his  sons,  David  John  Adams 
and  Mark  Edward  Adams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar- 
driano  A.  Agana  and  Consuelo  R.  Agana;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constanln 
Demetre  Caralls;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ottavlo 
Farness;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4089.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Lugosl  (also  known  as  Jozef  Lipt) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuraJ 
Mikan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdallne 
Takacsova:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H  R.  4092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Peccerillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  4093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelina 
Pacheco  Feleja  Arruda;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
daSllva  Bettencourt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ral- 
mundo  da  Silva  Bettencourt:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Malheiro  Ferrelra  da  Silva;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eustachio 
V.  Favla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4098.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Domlngos 
Casanova  Fidalgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4099.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Mamigon 
M.  G£u-abedian;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  4100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni, 
Malfada,  Cinzla.  and  Luclo  Paollnl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Pimentel  Medelros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  4102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GuiBeppe 
Garofalo,  Glno  and  Guiseppe  Rullo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulab- 
chand  K.  and  Anila  Shah;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJI.  4104.  A  bill  few  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin T.  Barllzo,  Jr.;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.P.  4106.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Emil 
Bruno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlo 
Carinci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4107.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alice 
Georges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  4108.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Aurora 
Sulplzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  4109.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  under  which  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel 
Lloyd  B.  Gore  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  4110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Procer- 


dlno  AlifSlo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4111.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wellesley 
C.  Bums:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4112.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  A.  Cacdac;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  4113.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
O.  Garofalo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah-Chlu 
Pang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agostlno 
Vazzana  and  Maria  Vazzana  (nee  Stra- 
cxizzi) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  4116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  HUkka 
Irene  Ruuska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR.  4117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 

Ferraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  4118.  A   bin   for    the   relief   of   Nlam 

Farhat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  January  17,  1969 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10.  1969) 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  10  a.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
cess, and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
labors  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Nation,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  who 
with  high  purpose,  firm  resolution,  sensi- 
tive spirit,  and  indefatigable  industry 
has  been  the  servant  of  this  people. 

Grant  unto  him  now  and  henceforth 
the  fullness  of  Thy  grace,  serenity  of 
soul,  health  of  body,  and  abundance  of 
sacred  memories,  and  the  grateful  affec- 
tion of  all  the  people.  In  the  days  to  come 
let  him  see  the  fruition  of  his  labors  for 
justice  and  peace,  and  may  he  go  from 
strength  to  strength  in  his  knowledge 
of  Thee.  Amen. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tributes  to 
the  President,  which  are  about  to  be 
made,  be  considered  being  made  as  in 
legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Pbeshjent  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  January  17, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform   the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  January 
16,  1969,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
proviso  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


TRIBUTES  TO  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Tuesday,  the  Senate  assembled  with 
the  House  in  joint  session  to  hear  a  final 
state  of  the  Union  message  from.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  There 
were,  I  am  sure,  varied  reactions  among 
us  to  that  meeting.  Yet,  I  dare  say  that 
some  feelings  the  other  night  were  uni- 
versal. 

In  that  final  confrontation  between  the 
President  and  the  entire  Congress,  there 
was  clearly  the  warmth  of  a  personal 
farewell  as  well  as  the  poignancy  of  a 
last  official  goodbye.  There  was  an  aware- 
ness, too.  that  the  Nations  leadership 
would  be  diminished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Johnson:  for  more  than  5  years 
he  has  given  a  complete  personal  dedica- 
tion, an  immense  energy,  a  sensitive 
heart,  and  a  great  political  experience  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

For  some  of  us  the  association  with 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  many  times 
his  5  years  as  President.  It  is  an  associa- 
tion which  is  remembered  as  the  political 
enthrallment  of  a  young  Congressman 
from  Texas,  and,  then,  as  the  intensity 
of  a  vigorous  Senator  from  Texas.  It  is 
remembered  as  the  exhortations  of  a 
Democratic  whip  and  a  majority,  a  mi- 
nority, and.  again,  a  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  remembered  as  the 
din  of  a  Democratic  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  and,  with  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, as  a  national  political  victory  and 
a  change  of  chaiis  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
remembered,  too,  as  a  day  of  shattering 
tragedy  and  a  long  night  of  grief,  with  a 
stricken  nation  pulled  together  again  by 
the  steadfast  determination  of  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  how  a  long  association  with 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  remembered.  And 
It  is  remembered,  too.  in  the  context  of 
these  5  years  of  his  Presidential  incum- 
bency. In  the  exercise  of  the  lonely  re- 


sponsibilities which  were  his.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  has  tried  as  hard  as  any 
man  who  has  ever  occupied  the  White 
House  to  bring  his  decisions  into  con- 
formity with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of 
the  American  people.  He  has  sought  with 
all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  mind  for 
the  course  best  calculated  to  preserve  this 
Nation  and  its  high  purpose. 

We  ask  much  of  our  Presidents.  We 
make  of  them  the  focus  of  our  national 
hopes  and  anxieties.  When  the  hopes  are 
fulfilled,  we  applaud  and  forget.  When 
the  anxieties  persist,  we  criticize  and  re- 
member. So  it  is  with  the  Presidency  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

History's  judgments,  however,  will  be 
made  by  history.  When  the  story  of  these 
years  of  our  times  is  written,  the  pieces 
will  fall  into  place— all  of  the  pieces. 
What  is  now  fragmented  will  become 
whole. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  that  perspec- 
tive. President  Johnson  will  be  seen  to 
have  linked  the  past  with  the  present  and 
kept  open  the  essential  communication 
between  the  present  and  the  future.  In 
so  doing,  he  has  preserved  unbroken  the 
links  of  the  Nation's  continuity.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  kept  alive  the  promise  of 
equity  and  justice  for  all  which  is  the 
heartbeat  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Whatever  our  differences  or  accords 
with  the  President,  whatever  our  predi- 
lections respecting  the  great  issues  of 
these  5  years — and  there  have  been  great 
Issues — I  know  that  we  are  joined,  today, 
in  esteem  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  36th 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
gratitude  for  his  unwavering  devotion  to 
the  Nation.  I  know,  too.  that  we  are 
joined  in  wishing  him  every  personal 
contentment  and  fulfillment  in  all  the 
days  to  come,  in  his  library,  at  his  lec- 
tern, and  with  his  beloved  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  of  contents,  and  the 
contents,  of  a  special  set  of  statements 
bearing  on  the  Johnson  Presidency,  given 
to  the  President  at  the  nonpartisan  fare- 
well dinner  in  New  York  City  on  January 
13.  1969.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  In  large  print. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York, 
January  13.  1969. 
The    Presidency:    James    MacGregor 
Burns. 
Foreign  affairs:  McGeorge  Bimdy. 
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THE  1 'RESIDENCY 


History  has  a  I 
oblivion  the  pettj 
of  measuring  up 
man.  History  dc 
verdict  but  manj 
sessments  add  up 
as  a  man  can  re 

Some  historiail 
don  B.  Johnson  ; 


Last  winter  I  stepped  out  onto  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Whit  e  House  in  the  company 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  distance  the  Igure  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son gleamed  likci  a  jewel  in  his  marble 
pantheon— and  ;  thought  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  first ;  Democratic  President  of 
the  United  State: ;  and  of  the  littleness  of 
some  of  those  who  attacked  him.  We 
were  standing  oi^  "Truman's  balcony" — 
and  I  remembertd  the  absurd  criticism 
by  those  who  w^e  dead  set  against  any 
kind  of  change,  Whether  of  architecture 
or  of  policy. 

I  way  of  siphoning  into 
and  the  irrelevant  and 
the  real  stature  of  a 
bs  not  supply  one  final 
I  assessments.  Those  as- 
to  as  final  a  judgment 
iive  on  earth. 
Is  will  remember  Lyn- 
the  man  who  declared 
total  war  on  poverty,  deprivation,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorfence — and  who  threw 
himself,  day  andl  night,  into  the  leader- 
ship of  that  battjle  with  every  ounce  of 
energy  he  possessed. 

Other  historians  will  remember  him  as 
the  man  who — li>e  Jackson  and  Wilson 
and  Tnunan — sufered  criticism  because 
he  stuck  to  the  (ourse  that  he  believed 
was  right:  a  man  who  endured  attacks 
with  the  patience  and  tolerance  of  a  Lin- 
coln; and  as  a  mi  in  who  risked  the  con- 
sensus he  cherished  because  he  put  duty 
and  conscience  over  an  easy  popularity. 
Still  other  historians  will  remember 
him  as  the  man  f ijom  the  South  and  from 
the  Senate  who  ir  ade  a  personal  and  po- 
litical commitment  to  full  opportunity 
for  black  Americans — a  commitment 
that  stamped  hin  as  truly  the  President 
of  all  the  people  a  nd  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
ihe  whole  Nation. 

Students  of  goi'ernment,  like  myself, 
will  remember  Lyndon  Johnson  for  a  fur- 
ther and  special  reason.  He  was  the  first 
President  to  recog  lize  fully  that  our  basic 


social  ills  are  so  rooted  in  encrusted  at- 
titudes and  stubborn  social  structures 
that  no  single  solution  or  dramatic  cru- 
sade will  solve  them;  the  first  President 
to  see  clearly  that  only  a  total  attack 
across  the  widest  front,  with  every  pos- 
sible weapon,  would  bring  a  break- 
through; and  the  first  President  to  pro- 
pose basic  institutional  changes  to  make 
a  total  attack  possible. 

No  one  defined  the  problem  better  than 
the  President  himself:  "Our  democracy 
cannot  remain  static,  a  prisoner  to  the 
past.  Government  itself  has  the  continu- 
ing obligation — second  to  no  other — to 
keep  the  machinery  of  public  participa- 
tion functioning  smoothly  and  to  im- 
prove it  where  necessary  so  that  democ- 
racy remains  a  vital  and  vibrant  institu- 
tion." 

James  MacGregor  Burns, 

Williams  College. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  United  States-Soviet  Consular 
Convention,  1964. 

The  United  States-Soviet  Civil  Air 
Agreement,  1966. 

The  Glassboro  summit  talks,  1967. 

Agreement  with  Soviet  Union  to  begin 
discussions  on  limitation  of  all  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon  systems,  1967. 

Agreement  with  Soviet  Union  and 
other  major  nations  to  treaty  banning 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  1968. 

Treaty  with  Soviet  Union  and  other 
major  nations  banning  nuclear  weapons 
in  outer  space  and  forbidding  bases  and 
fortifications  on  the  moon,  1968. 

The  food -for- freedom  program:  to 
help  fight  starvation  and  undernourish- 
ment throughout  the  world. 

The  revised  Agency  for  International 
Development  program:  to  emphasize 
health,  education,  agriculture,  and  self- 
help. 

Contributions  toward  a  just  peace  In 
strife- torn  areas:  Cyprus,  the  Middle 
East,  and  parts  of  Africa. 

Preservation  and  strengthening  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
jointly  with  our  Eiu-opean  allies. 

Reformation  of  international  mone- 
tary system,  jointly  with  oiu"  European 
allies. 

Promotion  of  stability  and  progress  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Prevention  of  Communis*  expansion  in 
Dominican  Republic  and  throughout 
Latin  America,  jointly  with  our  allies  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank,  1966:  to 
join  with  other  Asian  nations  in  foster- 
ing regional  development  in  Asia. 

Fulfillment  of  our  obligations  to  de- 
fend Southeast  Asia  against  aggression. 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1968. 
Succeeded   in   containing  Communist 
aggression   throughout  the   world;    not 
one  democratic  government  replaced  by 
Communist  regime. 

As  his  Nation's  leader  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  sustained  the  hope  of  prog- 
ress for  free  men,  and  peace  for  all  men. 
He  has  met  tests  of  war  and  openings 
for  peace  with  equal  courage  and  dedi- 
cation. 
Coming  to  the  Presidency  at  a  time 


of  shock  and  sorrow,  he  swiftly  rees- 
tablished confidence  in  the  authority  of 
Washington. 

In  the  face  of  division  in  Europe  he 
has  upheld  our  great  Atlantic  connec- 
tion, unprovoked  by  the  provoking,  and 
sharing  America's  strength  with  all  in 
their  hours  of  need. 

He  has  brought  effective  action  against 
hunger  abroad,  not  stinting  in  the  hours 
of  vital  need,  but  using  our  help  to  multi- 
ply self-help. 

Among  the  American  States,  he  has 
made  his  country's  best  friends  and  his 
own  among  the  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic. He  dealt  with  a  moment  of  tur- 
moil in  Panama  and  a  moment  of  an- 
archy in  Santo  Domingo;  he  then  dealt 
constructively  with  the  aspirations  of 
Panamanians  and  Dominicans.  Where 
American  troops  have  been,  and  gone, 
there  is  more  freedom  than  before. 

Understanding  the  compelling  need 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  conflict  with 
great  adversaries,  he  has  insisted  upon 
a  steady  effort  to  strengthen  understand- 
ing and  respect  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Faced  with  dangerous  errors  of  Soviet 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, he  kept  open  the  channels  of 
communication  and  used  them  to  pre- 
vent still  more  dangerous  miscalcula- 
tions. By  negotiating  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  and  by  clearing  the  way  for 
limitations  on  the  contest  in  strategic 
weapons,  he  has  strengthened  our  hopes 
for  safety  in  the  nuclear  age. 

His  hardest  test  came  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  met  it.  He  determined  that  there  must 
be  no  victory  by  armed  force  over  an 
American  commitment  deepened  through 
three  administrations  by  each  Presi- 
dent, each  Congress,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Nation.  His  determination  has  pre- 
vented the  war  from  spreading  beyond 
Vietnam.  With  equal  courage  and  imder- 
standing  he  has  now  led  the  way  toward 
peace. 

His  friends  and  admirers  share  his 
readiness  to  leave  this  record  to  the 
judgment  of  history. 

McGeorge  Bundy, 
President,  the  Ford  Foundation. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Maintenance  of  superiority  in  nuclear 
weaponry:  to  deter  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war. 

Development  of  balance  between  nu- 
clear and  conventional  forces:  to  im- 
prove readiness  to  meet  any  threat  of 
aggression. 

Support  of  research  programs:  to  in- 
sure lead  in  military  technology. 

Reorganization  of  Department  of  De- 
fense: management  procedures  to  con- 
trol planning,  programing  and  budget- 
ing. 

Vigorous  cost-reduction  programs. 

Improved  military  pay. 

Special  recruiting — Project  100,000 — 
and  job  finding — Project  Transition — 
programs:  help  for  the  disadvantaged 
serviceman. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  President 
Johnson  brought  to  his  ofQce  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  20  years'  service  on 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 


Committees.  Thus  prepared,  he  charted 
bold  new  Defense  programs  to  meet  new 
requirements.  He  recognized  that  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  demanded  a 
truly  secure  second-strike  strategic  force, 
and  he  made  certain  this  vital  element 
of  national  survival  was  achieved  and 
maintained.  Simultaneously,  he  directed 
the  imaginative  task  of  forging  powerful, 
combat-ready,  mobile  and  well-balanced 
conventional  forces  to  restore  to  our  Na- 
tion the  widest  possible  choice  of  re- 
sporises  to  aggression,  short  of  nuclear 
war. 

While  he  worked  so  tirelessly  to  safe- 
guard our  Nation  from  any  attack,  he 
has,  with  great  vision  and  indomitable 
spirit,  worked  as  tirelessly  to  make  clear 
that  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  military 
strength  is  the  attainment  of  a  new  order 
of  world  peace.  In  this  crucial  area  of 
national  defense,  he  has  given  the  world 
a  priceless  and  chaUenglng  oppor- 
tunity—the fateful  option  to  reach  to- 
ward new  horizons  of  human  vmder- 
standing. 

History  will  acclaim  his  accomplish- 
ments under  great  duress  and  under 
personal  sacrifice  in  striving  to  reverse 
a  seemingly  inevitable  dash  toward  nu- 
clear holocaust.  Pew  men  have  had  a 
keener  insight  into  the  essence  of  security 
In  the  nuclear  age;  yet  none  has  known 
better  the  futility  of  a  nuclear  arms  race. 
He  Initiated  the  action  which  all  the 
world  hopes  will  lead  to  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  first  to  limit  and  then  to  reduce 
the  levels  of  both  defensive  and  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  force  today 
which  can  withstand  any  attack  and  de- 
stroy any  aggressor,  and  that,  yet,  with 
this  calculated  strength,  President  John- 
son has  provided  the  opportunity  and 
the  hope  for  peace  in  the  world,  is  the 
greatest  tribute  to  his  military  leader- 
ship. 

Robert  S.  McNamara, 
President.   International   Bank    for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 


THE  ECONOMY 

Unprecedented  8-year  period  of  steady 
economic  expansion. 

Unemployment  rate  4  percent  or  below 
for  3  consecutive  years. 

A  gain  of  8  million  civilian  jobs. 

A  gain  in  output  of  $180  billion. 

An  increase  of  more  than  20  percent 
in  the  real  income  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican family— the  equivalent  of  over 
$2,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Growth  in  corporate  profits  of  nearly 
50  percent. 

Gain  in  annual  Federal  tax  revenues 
of  $65  billion,  at  lowered  tax  rates. 

Realization  of  the  Emplojrment  Act's 
goal  of  "maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion and  purchasing  power." 

Demonstration  that  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  can  share  the  dividends  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  presided 
over  an  economic  expansion  that  knows 
no  parallel  in  history  for  duration,  for 
strength,  and  most  Important,  for  ad- 
vances In  human  well-being. 

He  may  rightly  take  pride  in  the 
material  gains  achieved  during  his  Pres- 


idency: the  28-percent  gain  In  the  Na- 
tion's real  output;  the  creation  of  8 
million  added  jobs;  the  more  than  50 
percent  in  corporate  profits  after  taxes. 
But  the  Nation  knows  he  takes  far 
deeper  satisfaction  in  the  resulting  Im- 
provements In  the  human  condition :  the 
great  advance  in  living  standards,  as 
per  capita  consumption — in  constant 
prices — rose  450,  or  22  percent;  the  four- 
fold expansion  of  Federal  programs  In 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  side  by 
side  with  a  large  cut  in  Federal  income 
taxes;  the  more  than  12  million  Ameri- 
cans rescued  from  poverty  by  strong 
growth  and  the  new  programs  to  give 
the  poor  a  chance  in  life. 

Indeed,  history  will  record  that  in  the 
Johnson  administration  positive  policies 
for  economic  expansion  finally  prevailed 
over  the  economics  of  boom  and  bust, 
slack  and  slowdown,  and  the  economy 
was  boosted  into  a  substantial  full-em- 
ployment orbit,  freeing  the  American 
people  at  long  last  from  the  fear  of  re- 
curring slumps  in  income,  output,  and 
jobs. 

The  world  will  remember  that  such 
economic  advances  came  not  by  accident 
but  by  design,  not  by  standing  idly  by 
but  by  bold  and  active  pursuit  of  policies 
that  bore  out  the  prophecy  that  In  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson's  Presidency,  the 
American  economy  would  have  no  re- 
cession— it  would  not  dare. 

In  driving  through  the  tax  cuts 
that  completed  the  job  of  arousing  the 
American  economy  from  the  economic 
doldrums; 

In  leading  the  world  toward  a  long- 
needed  expansion  of  international  re- 
serves ; 

In  prodding  a  reluctant  Congress  to 
put  on  the  fiscal  brakes  after  Vietnam 
overheated  the  economy; 

In  laying  plans  for  a  smooth  economic 
transition  after  war  ends  in  Vietnam ; 

In  all  these  ways,  Lyndon  Johnson  put 
the  power  of  the  Presidency  on  the  line 
for  economic  growth  and  prosperity — 
with  his  vision  always  extending  beyond 
the  immediate  economic  gains  to  the 
ultimate  social  gains  that  spell  a  better— 
and  greater — society. 

Walter  Heller, 
University  of  Michigan. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


"What  do  you  not  Intend  to  do  about 
civil  rights?" 

For  a  Texan  risen  to  the  Nation's 
highest  office,  the  importance  of  this 
question  has  been  inescapable,  and  it  has 
been  our  national  good  fortune  that 
President  Johnson  has  questioned  his 
goals  and  options  before  the  diflBcult 
problem  of  civil  rights  more  strenuously 
than  any  President  since  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Perhaps  his  southern  background 
has  helped  the  President  In  realizing 
that  the  freedom  of  coimtless  Americans 
has  been  swamped  by  the  Indifference 
and  antagonism  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  that  the  negative  effects  of  racism 
upon  the  social  and  moral  health  of  this 
Nation  has  been  profoundly  destructive. 
Yet  knowing  this,  he  has  acted  forth - 
rightly  to  correct  the  Injustices  and  in- 
equalities wrought  by  the  past,  and  often 
at  great  cost  to  his  own  political  for- 
tunes. 

So  as  we  pay  him  our  respect  let  us 
also  recognize  something  of  what  is  in- 
volved: That  it  is  always  possible  for  a 
President  to  die  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities but  that  the  Presidency 
also  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  an 
even  greater  sacrifice — one  which  Is  seen 
most  dramatically  in  the  relationship 
between  the  problem  of  civil  rights  and 
Presidential  power.  For  here  a  President 
is  called  upon  to  act  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Nation,  even  while  facing  up  to 
the  eventuality  that  his  action  might 
well  invite  the  destruction,  not  of  his 
life,  but  of  his  powers  to  govern. 

This  is  a  tragic  knowledge  before 
which  only  the  truly  heroic  Individual 
persists  in  acting,  and  few  Presidents 
have  risked  such  destruction.  Thus  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  great  achievements  and 
his  fate  remind  us  of  a  national  truth 
which  we  are  apt  to  forget  as  we  try  to 
consolidate  his  advances:  That  for  the 
politician  of  highest  ideals,  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  becomes  a 
testing  giound  for  heroes.  So  now  let  us 
pay  our  highest  tribute  to  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  a  master  of  the  art  of  politics 
who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  rare, 
heroic  type  of  man  and  who,  In  vindi- 
cating the  Presidency  against  history's 
old  rancorous  accusation,  has  not  only 
extended  the  basis  of  American  freedom 
but  has  resuscitated  the  Nation's  honor. 
Ralph  Ellison. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  Jury  Selection  Act  of  1968. 

The  Fair  Housing  Law  of  1968. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  by 
all  Federal  departments,  to  attack  seg- 
regation in  education  and  housing,  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  job  oppor- 
tunity, to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote, 
and  to  Insure  the  right  to  fair  trial. 

Each  American  President  enters  ofiQce 
under  the  shadow  of  an  accusation  di- 
rected toward  him  by  history.  "The 
United  States."  this  accusation  holds, 
"has  defaulted  endlessly  on  its  promise 
to  create  a  free  and  just  society  and  you, 
as  the  Inheritor  of  its  leadership,  shall 
likewise  default."  And  with  this  accusa- 
tion goes  the  insidious  political  question, 


POVERTY 


Twelve  million  Americans  rescued 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

Forty  new  laws  to  give  the  poor  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  find  decent  jobs,  homes, 
health  care,  and  education  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  ban  on 
discrimination  in  employement. 

The  Headstart  and  Headstart  Follow 
Through,  Upward  Boimd,  and  VISTA 
programs,  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  and  legal  services  programs. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Amendments  of  1965. 
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The  JOBS  progtam  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1967. 

Presidential  Commission  to  undertake 
long-range  study  of  welfare  systema, 
1967. 

Proposed  overhaul  of  welfare  laws  in 
the  50  States 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968:  bill  of 
rights  for  the  American  Indian. 

The  Fair  Housi|ig  Act  of  1968. 

The  model  cltias  program. 

The  National  H6using  Act  of  1968. 

The  Presidency  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  will  be  rinembered  M  that  mo- 
ment when  the  most  powerful  office  in 
the  land  declared  and  waged  all-out  war 
on  poverty. 

For  the  first  tinie  in  American  history 
the  President  of  ^he  United  States  de- 
veloped a  massivd  coordinated  drive  on 
deprivation;  mustered  the  support  for 
unprecedented  naiional  legislation;  and 
then  carried  out  tte  largest  commitment 
ever  made  to  imbrove  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  ] 

President  Johnson  was  driven  by  the 
realization  that  despite  America's  un- 
matched ^naterial|  resources  our  Nation 
has  not  fulfilled  ijts  whole  promise.  His 
dedication  has  befen  to  heal  the  needy 
and  to  join  with  them  to  build  a  great 
society. 

Poverty  is  a  pervasive  enemy  that  can- 
not be  fought  on  any  simple,  single  bat- 
tlefield or  won  li^  a  generation.  There 
are  too  many  factors:  lack  of  jobs.  r>oor 
schools,  bad  housing,  discrimination. 
And  eswh  aspect  of  the  problem  supports 
the  others.  I 

Victories  againat  such  an  enemy  are 
hard  to  come  by]  and  even  harder  to 
measure.  Yet  desBite  all  this  President 
Johnson  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  grips 
with  his  foe.  j 

Through  new  ahd  innovative  educa- 
tion, employment;  and  self-help  pro- 
grams, approximately  12  million  people 
have  moved  out  o<  the  poverty  category 
to  become  self-sufUcient  Americans. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  my  Presi- 
dent and  my  inspiration. 

I  recall  John  Kennedy  once  saying  of 
him,  "He  really  c^es  about  this  Nation 
as  I  want  a  Presideht  to  care." 

I  believe  historians  will  record  that 
here  was  a  man  who  did  more  than  care. 
Here  is  a  man  who  accomplished  more 
for  the  destitute  ijhan  any  other  single 
man  of  our  time 

>RL  B.  Stokes. 
fayor  of  Cleveland. 


EDUCATION 


SLxty  new  laws 
from  preschool 
tion;  a  tripling  ol 
ment  in  education. 

The  Elementary 
cation  Act  of  1965 
cation,   including 
and  private  school^, 

The     Headstart, 
Through,  and  Upward 

The  Teacher 
train  teachers. 

The  Higher  Edtcation 
loans,    scholarshiiis, 
funds. 


to  support  education 

projects  to  adult  educa- 

the  Nation's  invest- 


and  Secondary  Edu- 
;  aid  for  quality  edu- 
textbooks  for  public 


Corps 


Headstart     Follow 

Bound  programs. 

Act  of   1965  to 


Act  of   1965: 
and    construction 


The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Acts  of 
1965  and  19€8. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  of  1968. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of 
1968 :  to  help  poor  go  to  college. 

Very  soon  after  he  became  President, 
Lyndon  Johnson  made  it  clear  that  he 
intended  to  place  education  at  the  top 
of  the  Nation's  agenda'.  The  declaration 
had  significant  consequences.  It  inspired 
the  members  of  his  administration  to 
set  their  sights  high  in  this  field.  It 
mobilized  school  and  college  leaders  all 
over  the  Nation  to  redouble  their  efforts 
in  support  of  Federal  action  on  the  edu- 
cational front.  And  it  led  eventually  to 
an  unprecedented  flood  of  educational 
legislation. 

In  this  field,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
deeper  consequences  will  be  slow  to 
emerge.  Each  of  the  60-odd  education 
laws  enacted  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration was  the  planting  of  a  seed ;  it  will 
be  rears  before  the  full  fruits  are  visible. 

But  the  beginnings  have  been  made; 
the  fnilts  will  come.  Lyndon  Johnson's 
achievements  in  education  may  well  be 
remembered  as  his  most  important  and 
most  enduring  work. 

In  1967  he  expressed  this  thought  in 
the  closing  lines  of  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  education:  "Which  of  our  pur- 
suits is  most  worthy  of  our  devotion? 
If  we  were  to  choose.  I  believe  we  would 
place  one  item  at  the  top  of  the  list: 
fulfillment  of  the  individual." 

The  education  laws  that  bear  his 
name  stand  as  eloquent  testimony  to  that 
conviction. 

John  W.  Gardner, 
Chairman,  the  Urban  Coalition. 


HEALTH 

Forty  new  health  bills ;  a  tripling  of  the 
Federal  health  budget. 

Medicare:  insurance  for  20  million 
senior  citizens. 

Medicaid:  medical  care  for  the  needy. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Acts  of  1963-5 :  aid  in  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  doctors. 

The  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities 
Amendments  of  1964. 

The  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964:  loans 
for  schooling. 

The  Heart-Cancer-Stroke  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

The  Clean  Air  and  Air  Quality  Acts  of 
1965-7. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965:  extensive  enlargement  of  health 
services  for  children. 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  of  1966. 

The  Child  Health  Act  of  1967. 

The  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation Programs;  the  amendment  of 
1967:  centers  provided  for  treatment  and 
training. 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 

Improvement  and  Protection  Act  of 
1968  for  prenatal  and  postnatal  care. 

The  mass  immunization  programs. 

Modernization  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 


"Good  health  Is  the  birthright  of  every 
American.  Let  us  leave  none  behind." 
This  entreaty  by  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  embodies  the  health 
ideals  that  have  emerged  naturally  from 
his  deep  compassion  and  concern  for 
himianity.  Through  his  incisive  percep- 
tion, inspiring  leadership,  and  political 
wisdom,  he  h&s  converted  many  of  these 
Ideals  to  reality,  despite  numerous  other 
formidable  domestic  and  foreign  issues 
which  confronted  him.  His  administra- 
tion has  witnessed  imprecedented  health 
legislation,  with  enactment  of  more  than 
40  measures,  dealing  with  almost  every 
aspect  of  medical  care,  education,  and 
research. 

Special  beneficiaries  of  President 
Johnson's  efforts  in  health  have  been  the 
elderly  and  the  indigent,  who  have 
foimd  previously  imknown  security  and 
protection  in  medicare  and  medicaid,  the 
mentally  afflicted,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  young,  and  the  previously 
neglected  segments  of  American  society. 
It  is  in  their  happier  and  healthier 
lives — rather  than  in  any  cold  statis- 
tics— that  the  true  significance  of  his 
accomplishments  lies. 

President  Johnson's  administration 
witnessed  establishment  of  the  regional 
medical  programs,  a  National  Center  for 
Urban  and  Industrial  Health,  and  a  Cen- 
ter for  Population  Studies  and  Himian 
Reproduction;  the  doubling  of  expendi- 
tures for  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases ;  and  the  first  riatlonwide  attack  on 
air  and  water  pollution. 

We  must  await  the  passage  of  time  for 
history  to  record  the  full  significance 
and  impact  of  President  Johnson's 
achievements,  but  today  we  pay  homage 
to  him  for  his  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  health  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation  and  for  his  brilliant  career  of 
public  service,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Michael  E.  De  Bakey. 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  model  cities  program. 

The  rent  supplements  program. 

The  "turnkey"  approach  to  public 
housing. 

The  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1968:  26 
million  homes  in  10  years. 

The  homeownership  program  for  poor 
families. 

The  private  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  National  Housing  Corporation. 

Start  of  building  of  entire  new  com- 
munities on  Federal  surplus  lands. 

Aristotle  conceived  the  city  as  a  po- 
litical imit  in  which  all  citizens  could 
meet  in  a  single  assembly.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  believed  the  ideal  city  should  not 
contain  more  than  10.000  residents.  To- 
day we  have  cities  up  to  1,000  times 
Aristotle's  ideal  size.  And  these  giant 
cities  have  the  problems  Aristotle  fore- 
saw— and  many  more. 

For  some  time,  the  need  to  rebuild  our 
cities  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  urban 
life  has  been  all  too  clear.  National  lead- 
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ershlp  was  neoeasMy  t«  begin  this  enor- 
mous task.  That  lecwlership  has  been 
provided  by  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

By  conceiving  new  Institutions  and  new 
programs,  and  revitalizing  the  old,  he 
has  provided  the  funds  to  help  our  cities 
rebuild  their  Irmer  cores  and  the  Cabinet 
posts  which  give  them  a  voice  In  the 
councils  of  National  Government,  while 
allowing  the  poor  to  share  directly  the 
responsibility  for  reshaping  their  own 
destiny. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  estab- 
lished a  national  10-year  goal  to  build 
or  rehabilitate  26  million  homes  and 
wipe  out  substandard  housing  in  America. 
He  has  initiated  and  fought  for  a 
series  of  housing  programs— rent  supple- 
moits,  homeownership,  turnkey,  mod- 
erate income  rental — to  encourage  the 
private  sector  to  provide  decent  housing 
to  tiiose  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
it.  He  has  launched  the  first  meaningful 
research  program  to  reduce  housing 
costs  and  the  first  program  to  foster  the 
creation  of  entire  new  towns. 

We  therefore  salute  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson— the  Nation's  first  "ur- 
ban President."  Under  his  leadership  we 
have  begun  to  rebuild  our  cities  on  Aris- 
totle's model — as  living  monuments  of 
what  men  can  achieve  when  together 
they  build. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Kaiser  In- 
dustries Corp. 


FARMING  AND  RURAL  AMERICA 

Net  Income  per  farm  increase  of  nearly 
50  percent  over  1960. 

Price-depressing  farm  surpluses  totally 
elimmated. 

Loans  for  development  of  rural  Amer- 
ica— housing,  recreation,  irrigation — 
tripled. 

The  Wheat-Cotton  Act  of  1964. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966:  ex- 
panded school  lunch  program,  using  sur- 
plus milk  and  butter. 

Record  $7  billion  of  farm  exports,  1967. 

The  food-for-freedom  program. 

The  agriculture  export  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

Proposed  food  reserve  bank  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  food  scarcity,  and 
the  farmer  against  falling  prices,  1968. 

President  Jotinson  came  to  the  White 
House  with  an  enlightened  and  deter- 
mined interest  to  bring  the  farmer  and 
the  rural  American  Into  a  just  and  sound 
relationship  with  their  fellow  citizens. 

Bom  In  the  rural  hill  country  of  Texas, 
Lyndon  Johnson  knew  firsthand  the 
farmer's  hardships.  He  has  been  a  life- 
long friend  of  the  farmer,  a  relationship 
that  matured  in  his  almost  four  decades 
of  public  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  Senator,  as 
Vice  President,  and  finally,  as  our  Presi- 
dent. More  than  any  other  President  be- 
fore him,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  brought  a 
sympathetic  understanding  and  a  driv- 
ing determination  to  meet  the  problems 
of  agriculture:  America's  first  and  most 
basic  industry. 

Through  the  years,  he  had  witnessed 
the  accumulation  of  mountainous  sur- 
pluses— over  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat 


and  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains — and 
the  taxpayers'  burden  to  support  the 
more  than  $6  billion  in  surplus  farm 
commodities.  He  was  determined  to  see 
these  surpluses  reduced.  And  through 
consistent  action  he  has  achieved  success. 

Part  of  that  success  flowed  from  the 
Wheat-Cotton  and  the  Food  Stamp  Acts 
of  1964,  the  4-year  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
These  are  landmark  legislative  mile- 
stones. They  benefited  not  only  the  farm- 
er but  all  Americans. 

President  Johnson's  great  leadership 
in  developing  programs  has  raised  farm 
income  for  1968  to  a  level  of  20  percent 
above  that  of  1963;  and  more  than  25 
percent  above  that  of  1960.  Net  dollar 
income  per  farm  increased  to  over  $5,000 
for  1968 — nearly  50  percent  over  1960. 

Through  these  and  other  legislative 
triumphs.  President  Johnson  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
on  American  farms  and  in  the  rural 
towns  that  are  the  heartland  of  our 
Nation. 

But  the  President  recognized  and  acted 
upon  this  fundamental  truth:  that 
American  agriculture  could  no  more  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
the  United  States  itself.  Through  hu- 
mane programs,  such  as  food-for-free- 
dom, the  President  has  brought  a  new 
era  of  hope,  in  his  words,  "hope  and 
progress  for  that  one-third  of  mankind 
still  beset  by  hunger,  poverty,  and 
disease." 

The  Johnson  administration  now  be- 
comes a  chapter  yet  to  be  fully  appraised 
in  the  annals  of  American  history.  Any 
appraisal,  however,  must  surely  reflect 
the  proud  legacy  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  in  the  impetus  and  the  energy 
President  Johnson  has  brought  to  the 
challenge  of  the  American  agricultural 
revolution.  President  Johnson  has  been 
a  doer  and  a  mover.  He  has  helped  the 
men  who  toil  to  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  for  us  all  to  share  more  fully  in  the 
prosperity  that  has  benefited  us  all. 
Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
Past  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 


labored  for  so  many  years  in  the  effort 
to  bring  meaningful  help  to  our  older 
citizens,  no  tribute  to  President  Johnson 
would  be  complete  without  a  special  word 
for  his  great  breakthrough  on  their 
behalf. 

In  five  brief  and  tempestuous  years, 
when  other  demands  were  crowding  in, 
Lyndon  Johnson  never  forgot  the  older 
citizens  who  needed  and  deserved  his 
help.  At  the  end  of  those  5  years,  he  could 
look  back  on  medicare,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Acts  of  1965,  1966,  and  1967,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  community 
service  projects  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  count  more  achievements  on  behalf 
of  older  Americans  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  And  in  the  Poster  Grand- 
parents program,  volunteer  beautifica- 
tion  assistance,  aid  of  the  elderly  to  the 
elderly,  and  in  many  other  ways,  he  gave 
meaning  and  purpose,  and  pride  and  dig- 
nity, to  countless  of  the  elders  among  us. 
Another  less  impatient  President,  had 
he  been  able  to  celebrate  such  an  achieve- 
ment as  medicare,  might  have  felt  it  pos- 
sible to  rest  on  that  alone;  it  was  a 
mighty  work.  But  President  Johnson 
made  medicare  only  the  centerpiece  of  his 
efforts.  Now,  not  only  20  million  older 
citizens,  but  their  children  and  grand- 
children, are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  con- 
cern. 

"We  should  look  upon  the  growing 
numbers  of  older  citizens  not  as  a  prob- 
lem or  a  burden  for  our  democracy,"  the 
President  said  in  1967.  "but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  their  lives,  and,  through 
them,  the  lives  of  all  of  us." 

It  is  Lyndon  Johnson's  achievement 

that  he  saw  that  opportunity,  seized  it. 

and  truly  did  enrich  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohkn. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare. 


OLDER     AMERICANS 

One  million  older  Americans  rescued 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

Medicare. 

The  Social  Security  Acts  of  1965,  1966 
and  1967. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  program. 

Operation  Green  Thumb:  volunteer 
beautification. 

Project  FIND:  counsel  and  aid  by 
senior  citizens  to  the  elderly  poor. 

Seven  hundred  community  service 
projects:  employment,  recreation,  nutri- 
tion, and  health  services  for  the  elderly. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  for  5 
years,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  more  far- 
reaching  progressive  social  legislation 
than  any  other  President  in  American 
history. 

The  depth,  the  range,  and  the  im- 
portance of  these  remarkable  legislative 
achievements  have  touched  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  country,  of  whatever  age 
or  sector  or  station  in  life. 

But    to    one   who,    like    myself,   has 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Acts  of  1964 
and  1966;  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Ad- 
ministration to  work  with  cities  to  de- 
velop new  solutions  to  urban  transporta- 
tion problems. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts 
of  1966. 

The  high-speed  ground  transportation 
program. 

The  aircraft  noise  control  law  of  1968. 

Extension  of  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem: new  programs  to  finance  parking 
and  other  related  needs  of  highway 
users. 

Beautification  in  highway  develop- 
ment. 

The  highway  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Initiated  major  research  programs  to 
develop  advanced  modes  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  new  concepts  in  all  trans- 
portation systems,  from  ships  to  safe 
cars. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion, President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
has  recognized  the  urgency  of  finding 
answers  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
transportation. 

Always  conscious  of  the  interrelation- 
ships of  all  forms  of  transportation,  he 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  a  na- 
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tlonal  transportation  iwlley.  Thus,  he  has 
consistently  taken  steps  to  strengthen 
the  entire  transportation  system  rather 
than  any  one  of  Its  components.  The 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  a|id  the  Initiation  of 
major  research  pr()grams  are  among  the 
visible  manifestations  of  this  interest. 

President  Johnson's  deep  Involvement 
in  the  problems  of  our  congested  cities 
has  resulted  in  creative  efforts  to  relieve 
this  congestion  by  strengthening  and  en- 
couraging mass  transit  and  high-speed 
transportation  through  our  urban  corri- 
dors. At  the  sam4  time,  his  sympathy 
and  imderstanding  of  human  needs  re- 
sulted in  Increased  assistance  for  those 
forced  to  relocate  4nd  in  broad  efforts  to 
enhance  human  safety. 

Through  progratas  for  beauttflcatlon 
and  abatement  of  transportation  noises, 
among  others.  President  Johnson  has 
given  Imaginative  expression  to  his  ever- 
present  concern  fqr  the  preservation  of 
the  environment  iii  which  we  all  must 
live.  j 

And  while  utlllzlfig  his  vast  powers  to 
resolve  4he  problems  of  today,  he  has 
not  failed-  to  take  steps  to  protect  the 
transportation  of  tomorrow. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  therefore,  that 
President  Lyndo^  Baines  Johnson, 
through  his  strejngth,  courage,  and 
vision,  has  laid  th^  foundations  for  the 
national  transporljation  system  of  the 
future. 

Bek  W.  Hkineman, 

President,  Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 


LAW  ANp  JUSTICE 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  Law  Enforcoment  Assistance  Act 
of  1965. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Acts 
of  1965  and  1968. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

The  Gun  Control  Law  of  1968. 

The  Safe  Streets^  Act  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968:  grants  to  improve  State 
and  city  law  enforcement. 

The  Dangerous  Drugs  Act  of  1968. 

Special  task  forc«s  on  organized  crime. 

A  new  Bureau  of  Drug  Control  in  the 
Justice  Department). 

The  National  Adtisory  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement .  and  Administration 
of  Justice. 

Protection  of  rig^ 
ning  of  wiretappinj 
volving  national 


t  of  privacy  by  ban- 
except  in  cases  in- 

ity. 


Our  first  Presiderit  described  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  as  "the  firmest 
pillar  of  govemmeht."  Our  36th  Presi- 
dent has  worked  !  as  none  before  to 
strengthen  this  indispensable  support. 

In  5  years  under  JLyndon  Johnson,  the 
Federal  Govemmeijt  has  done  more  in 
securing  to  citizeis  the  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  rights  thai^  any  President  since 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Racial  barriers  i^  education,  employ- 
ment and  public  accommodations  have 
fallen  through  his  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
the  20th-century  M^gna  Carta  of  human 
liberty;  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
the  strongest  vindication  of  voting  rights 
since  the  19th  amendment;  and  the 
right  to  secure  a  hotne  regardless  of  race 
was  finally  established  in  1968. 


These  historic  triumphs  for  man's 
equality  before  the  law  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  Lyndon  Johnson's  leadership 
and  his  commitment  to  human  dignity 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  law  enforcement,  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  been  Imaginative  and  effective.  His 
Bail  Reform  Act  modernized  ball  prac- 
tices; the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control 
Act  curbed  recalcitrant  youths;  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  Act  brought 
modernization  to  Federal  justice;  the 
Presidential  Crime  Commission  sparked 
special  aids  to  State  constabularies;  the 
Dangerous  Drug  Act  and  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  stream- 
lined narcotics  prosecution;  and  his  war 
on  organized  crime  resulted  in  more 
convictions  than  in  the  entire  preceding 
decade.  Still,  Lyndon  Johnson  preserved 
Individual  rights  as  well  as  State  fimc- 
tions  imder  our  Constitution.  At  the 
heart  of  his  strategy  was  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act,  one  of  30 
major  crime  control  acts,  ranging  from 
the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965 
to  the  gun  control  law  of  1968. 

Through  these  milestones  of  progress, 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  brought  America 
within  sight  of  its  cherished  goal,  "equal 
justice  under  law." 

Tom  C.  Clark, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  1949- 
67. 


EXCELLENCE   IN   GOVERNMENT 

Executive  orders  of  1965  and  1967: 
to  widen  the  opportunities  In  Govern- 
ment for  women  and  minority  groups. 

Overhaul  of  recruitment  machinery: 
to  attract  more  young  people  into  public 
service. 

Modern  government  for  the  Nation's 
Capital:  reorganization  plan  of  1967. 

The  Education  for  the  Public  Service 
Act  of  1968. 

Five  successive  pay  increases  for  Fed- 
eral employees. 

New  Government-wide  programing- 
plannlng-budgeting  system,  and  cost  re- 
duction program. 

Proposed  reform  of  electoral  college. 

Proposed  4-year  term  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Proposed  legislation  to  close  loopholes 
In  lobbying  laws  and  provide  greater  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions. 

Good  laws  alone  do  not  assure  good 
government.  Only  when  good  laws  are 
administered  with  Integrity,  eflQciency, 
frugality,  and  sensitivity,  does  govern- 
ment redeem  its  trust. 

Heeding  the  constitutional  injunction 
that  "he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,"  President  John- 
son worked  steadfastly  to  improve  the 
performance  of  Government.  In  the  first 
weeks  of  his  administration,  he  called 
on  all  Government  employees  to  observe 
three  paramount  principles  of  public 
service : 

"First,  complete  fairness  in  the  admin- 
istration of  govenunental  powers  and 
services; 

"Second,  scrupulous  avoidance  of  con- 
flicts of  interest;  and 

"Third,  a  passion  for  efQciency  and 


economy  in  every  vspect  of  Oovemment 
operation." 

Prom  his  very  first  days.  President 
Johnson  directed,  prodded,  and  beseeched 
in  the  interest  of  better  governmental 
performance;  he  sought  to  curtail  ob- 
solete and  wasteful  government  programs 
in  order  to  free  the  funds  for  more  pro- 
ductive use;  he  pushed  for  the  wider  use 
by  government  of  the  powerful  tools  of 
modem  management;  he  instituted  and 
supervised  closely  a  government-wide 
cost  reduction  campaign;  and  he  made 
giant  strides  toward  the  modernization  of 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  Cabinet  departments. 

He  woi^ed  imceasingly  for  a  personnel 
system  which  would  bring  the  best  peo- 
ple to  Government,  train  them  to  their 
highest  potential,  and  reward  them 
fairly — through  a  more  efBclent  system 
of  recruiting  new  Government  employees, 
through  a  series  of  pay  Increases  which 
greatly  narrowed  the  pay  gap  between 
the  civil  servant  and  his  private  sector 
counterpart,  through  the  introduction  of 
new  machinery  to  bring  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment executives  into  line  with  their 
heavy  responsibilities,  and  through  a 
number  of  imaginative  programs  to  im- 
prove training  opportunities  for  civil 
servants  and  to  allow  the  ablest  among 
them  to  rise  to  high  policymaking  posi- 
tions. 

President  Johnson's  steadfast  pursuit 
of  excellence  in  Government  won  him 
few  headlines,  but  his  achievements  will 
be  a  proud  chapter  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency and  responsiveness. 

Kerhit  Gordon, 

President,  the  Brookings  Institution. 


FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP 

New  Federal-State  liaison  established 
in  the  Executive  office. 

Periodic  White  House  conferences  with 
the  Governors. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968. 

Grant-in-aid  simplification  program: 
to  aid  and  expedite  Federal  grants  to  the 
States. 

The  Education  for  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1968. 

Prefinancing  to  expedite  local  proj- 
ects. 

One-stop  Federal  centers:  to  bring 
to  the  States  and  to  the  public  better  in- 
formation on  Federal  programs. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  sensitive  awareness 
of  the  complex  relationships  that  make 
American  government  work  has  been  a 
major  force  for  strengthening  our  fed- 
eral system. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  fellow  Gov- 
ernors In  saying  of  the  Johnson  years 
that  never  has  Washington  treated  us 
so  well. 

Never  has  the  White  House  made  more 
effort  to  inform  and  consult  the  Gover- 
nors— with  frank  and  frequent  briefings 
on  the  great  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems— and  with  solicitation  of  our  views 
on  solutions. 

As  Governors,  we  have  been  highly 
conscious  of  a  cooperative  approach  by 
the  President  himself,  by  former  Gov. 
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Farris  Bryant  and  Price  Daniel  in  their 
Presidential  lisdson  roles,  and  by  many 
others  in  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  President's  message  on  "Quality  of 
Government"  in  1967  recognized  the 
need  for  restructuring  and  strengthen- 
ing Federal-State  relations. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  under  President 
Johnson's  leadership,  has  produced  land- 
mark recommendations  for  meeting  this 
need. 

This  has  not  only  contributed  to  cur- 
rent cooperation  among  various  levels 
of  government,  but  has  also  held  our 
great  hope  for  major  future  progress  in 
this  respect. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  contributions  to  a 
more  effective  federal  system  are  impor- 
tant and  enduring. 

These  include  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Act  of  1966,  and  the  Executive 
order  of  November  11,  1966.  which  as- 
sured Governors  and  local  chief  execu- 
tives a  voice  In  drafting  regulations  for 
Federal  programs  affecting  State  and 
local  governments. 

Other  important  Johnson  administra- 
tion contributions  included  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
data  on  Federal  assistance  programs. 

And  In  1967  alone,  Farris  Bryant  and 
members  of  the  Johnson  administration 
visited  40  State  capitols,  to  promote  a 
full  and  frank  exchange  on  problems  in 
Federal-State  relations. 

History  will  record  that  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a  President  who  understood 
these  relations  to  a  rare  degree — and 
did  much  to  Improve  them. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 

Governor  of  New  York. 


BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT 
PARTNERSHIP 

Creative  new  partnership  with  private 
Industry  In  meeting  problems  of  eco- 
nomic policy,  balance  of  pasmients,  re- 
gional economic  development,  and  trade 
expansion. 

The  JOBS  program  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

The  "turnkey"  approach  to  public 
housing. 

The  bllllon-dollar  insurance  fund  for 
business  development  and  expansion  in 
the  center  city. 

The  Kennedy  round  tariff  negotiations. 

The  Job  Corps. 

The  national  housing  partnership. 

Support  of  international  trade  centers 
and  trade  fair  for  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand American  firms. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
program  of  1966 :  expanded  help  for  the 
small  businessman. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
program  of  1968:  encouragement  for 
members  of  minority  groups  to  own  their 
own  businesses. 

As  President  Johnson  prepares  to  lay 
down  the  awesome  burden  of  his  great 
office,  he  leaves  behind  a  record  of  mag- 
nificent achievement  in  meeting  himian 
needs  and  aspirations.  None  have  had 
better  reason  to  understand  and  to  ap- 
plaud his  leadership  than  the  members 
of  the  business  community. 

The  forging  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween American  Government  and  Amer- 


ican business  will  be  counted  among  the 
most  Important  of  his  many  enduring 
achievements  as  President.  History  will 
note  that  his  5  years  in  the  White  House 
have  been  years  of  both  uninterrupted 
business  expansion  and  unprecedented 
business  commitment  to  the  building  of 
a  better  society. 

Two  developments  are  especially  sym- 
bolic of  his  role  In  the  emergence  of  this 
new  partnership.  In  the  opening  days  of 
his  tenure  as  President,  his  vigorous 
advocacy  of  corporate  and  personal  in- 
come tax  reduction  demonstrated  his 
deep  belief  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
his  imderstanding  of  the  incentives  that 
make  it  grow  and  his  recognition  of  the 
benefits  that  business  growth  brings  to 
all  citizens. 

His  manpower  message  to  the  Congress 
in  1968  issued  a  clear  challenge  to  the 
American  business  community  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  solve  the  urgent  problem  of 
hard-core  unemployment.  Business  re- 
sponded by  joining  in  support  of  the 
JOBS  program  and  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen.  His  initial  target 
of  one  himdred  thousand  job  place- 
ments will  have  been  met — far  ahead  of 
schedule — by  the  time  he  leaves  office. 

Under  his  leadership,  business  and 
Government  have  shown  that,  by  work- 
ing together,  they  can  succeed  in  helping 
the  least  fortunate  members  of  our  so- 
ciety become  productive  and  self-reliant 
citizens.  This  Is  a  major  step  toward  the 
goal  of  a  healthy  and  peaceful  society 
based  firmly  on  justice  and  equality.  It  is 
an  achievement  in  which  he  may  justly 
take  great  pride  and  satisfaction,  be- 
cause it  is  a  living  testament  to  his  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans 
now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Henry  Ford  II, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co. 


LABOR-GOVERNMENT  PARTNER- 
SHIP 

Partnership  with  American  labor  to 
build  the  legislative  framework  for  a 
more  prosperous,  more  just  America. 

Over  8  million  new  jobs  created  and 
unemployment  reduced  to  lowest  level 
in  15  years. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Acts  of 
1965  and  1968. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1965.  1966. 
and  1967. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1966. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967. 

The  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs. 

The  JOBS  program  of  the  National 
Alli?.nce  of  Businessmen. 

Proposed  increased  benefits  imder  un- 
emplosmient  insurance  system,  1967. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of 

1968. 

Proposed  legislation  to  make  mines  and 
factories  safe  and  healthy,  1968. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  first  citizen  of 
the  Nation;  teacher,  legislator,  states- 
man, leader;  advocator  of  freedom  for  all 
humanity;  contender  with  catastrophe 
and  warrior  for  peace;  friend  of  all  work- 
ers everywhere;  a  man  who  devoted  his 


life  without  stint  to  public  service,  at- 
taining the  highest  office,  yet  holding 
common  bond  with  those  he  served. 

He  answered  destiny's  call  to  the  Pres- 
idency, leading  this  Nation  from  deepest 
tragedy  to  highest  accomplishment — 
guiding  a  shattered  people  from  the 
shadows  of  sorrow  to  the  brightness  of  a 
new  era. 

He  labored  ceaselessly  to  promote  prog- 
ress for  all  his  countrymen  and  free- 
dom for  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  world. 
For  the  poor,  he  fought  unceasingly 
to  bring  more  jobs,  better  wages,  a  better 
life.  He  made  education  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility and  brought  its  bright 
promise  nearer  for  all  children  as  their 
birthright  in  a  democracy.  He  brought 
medicare  to  life,  thus  protecting  Ameri- 
ca's older  citizens  from  threat  of  cata- 
strophic illness  in  their  final  years. 
He  laimched  the  greatest  legislative 
war  agsunst  poverty  ever  undertaken. 
He  brought  a  measure  of  dignity  to  lives 
of  the  working  poor  through  stronger, 
expanded  minimum  wages. 

His  legislative  program  and  labor's  leg- 
islative program  were  all  but  identical 
and,  working  in  close  harmony  with  him, 
goals  became  realities  and  dreams  were 
achieved.  The  fond  gratitude  of  millions 
of  workers,  who  now  know  a  better  life, 
testify  to  a  record  of  domestic  accomp- 
lishments unsurpassed  in  all  of  history. 
His  selfless  courage  and  firm  states- 
manship in  the  defense  of  freedom.  Is 
certain  to  be  inscribed  on  liistory's  most 
glorious  pages. 
His  deeds  are  indeed  his  praise. 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  it  is  my  honor  to  convey 
the  affection,  deepest  appreciation,  and 
the  liighest  regard  of  America's  working 
men  and  women  to  a  great  American, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

George  Meany, 
President,  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organization. 


QUALITY  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

The  Clean  Air  and  Air  Quality  Acts  of 
1965  and  1967. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965. 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 

1966. 

The  National  Water  Commission. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  and  Tiails  Acts  of 
1968. 

The  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration:  a  program  for  the  1970's. 

The  central  Arizona  project. 

Vest  pocket  parks  for  congested  areas. 

Over  2  million  acres  added  to  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

There  yet  may  be  doubt  about  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  1960's,  but  in  the  fields 
of  conservation,  outdoor  recreation  and 
concern  for  the  environment,  the  verdict 
is  already  quite  clear. 

The  facts  and  figures  are  impressive. 
Over  100  major  conservation  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The  Wil- 
derness Act,  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
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special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
consimier  affairs,  he  brought  the  voice 
of  the  consumer  into  the  highest  coun- 
sels of  government.  To  this  office,  he 
named  first  Elsther  Peterson  and  then 
Betty  Fumess,  dynamic  women  of  out- 
standing ability,  who  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing throughout  the  Federal  Government, 
and  in  the  States  as  well,  a  new  sense 
of  public  agency  awareness  of  govern- 
ment's obligations  to  consumers. 

As  one  who  has  made- consumer  causes 
my  main  concern  in  the  Congress,  I  am 
convinced  that  without  President  John- 
son's wholehearted  leadership  in  this 
field,  the  impressive  catalog  of  land- 
mark consumer  laws  of  the  past  5  years 
could  never  have  been  achieved.  Tliese 
are  laws  in  wh.ich  all  Americans  can 
take  pride. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee   on   Con- 
sumer Affairs,  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SPACE 

Support  of  space  program  which  or- 
bited astronauts  around  the  earth  for 
more  than  2,000  hours  in  Gemini  and 
Apollo,  culminating  in  maimed  lunar 
orbit  flight. 

Construction  of  vast  space  complex  of 
facilities  and  laboratories. 

Treaties  and  agreements  with  80  other 
nations:  cooperative  ventures  in  space. 

Programs  to  photograph  the  surface  of 
the  moon  and  to  sample  its  soil — Sur- 
veyor; to  map  the  moon — Lunar  Orbiter; 
to  examine  the  atmosphere  of  Venus — 
Mariner  11;  and  to  photograph  Mars — 
Mariner  IV. 

Development  of  operational  satellites 
to  improve  world  communications,  long- 
range  weather  forecasting,  and  naviga- 
tion over  land  and  sea. 

On  November  25,  1957,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Committee,  issued  the  first  official 
call  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
space  age:  "With  the  launching  of  Sput- 
niks I  and  n,"  he  said,  "our  supremacy 
and  even  om-  equality  have  been  chal- 
lenged. We  must  meet  this  challenge 
quickly  and  effectively  in  all  its  aspects." 

Today,  less  than  a  dozen  years  later, 
the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  a 
truly  national  effort,  has  achieved  the 
status  of  a  great  spacefaiing  nation. 
The  moving  force  that  has  brought  this 
about  has  been  the  dedication  of  one 
man.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

He  was  the  architect  of  the  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  which  pro- 
vided an  imaginative  and  far-sighted 
legislative  base  for  the  needed  research 
to  increase  knowledge  of  the  air  and  of 
space.  As  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  first  chainnan  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  as  Vice  President,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Council,  and  as  President,  he  has 
provided  the  leadership  and  direction 
that  has  made  possible,  despite  severe 
constraints  on  the  national  budget,  the 
accomplishment  of  the  major  goals  set 
by  President  Kennedy  and  the  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  and  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  balanced  devel- 


opmental program  that  is  essential  for 
future  advances. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  done  more 
than  lead  the  United  States  forward  in 
space.  He  has  stamped  on  our  program 
its  significant  characteristics:  that  it  be 
conducted  in  the  open  for  all  the  world 
to  see;  that  it  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  not  to  undermine  the 
basic  institutions  and  values  of  our  so- 
ciety; that  it  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Of  all  the  debts  the  American  people 
owe  Piesident  Johnson,  none  is  likely  to 
loom  larger  over  time  than  that  ho 
started  tliem  on  the  road  to  mastery  of 
this  new,  unlimited  environment  by 
means  of  the  new  rocket  technologj'. 
Down  through  the  course  of  history,  ad- 
vances such  as  this  have  profoundly  af- 
fected the  future  of  nations,  their  rela- 
tive strength  and  security,  their  relations 
with  one  another,  their  internal  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  well-being, 
and  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  vigor 
of  their  people.  It  is  the  lasting  tribute  to 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  that  he  has  seen 
from  the  beginning  that  accomplish- 
ments in  space  and  the  capability  which 
can  sustain  and  increase  these  accom- 
plishments constitute  a  new  barometer 
of  the  stature  of  our  Nation. 

James  Webb, 
Former      Administrator,      National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 


THE   ARTS   AND   HUMANITIES 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

The  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

Development  of  art  agencies  and  pro- 
grams in  50  States. 

Sponsorship  of  nationwide  tours  of 
outstanding  American  artistic  groups. 

Support  of  experimental  theater  com- 
panies bringing  classic  drama  to  high 
school  students. 

Initiation  of  summer  arts  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

Encouragement  of  creative  efforts  by 
young  painters,  sculptors,  choreogra- 
phers, and  writers. 

Promotion  of  public  appreciation  and 
educational  improvement  in  the  humani- 
ties through  workshops  on  history  and 
culture. 

Award  of  fellowships  to  develop  excel- 
lence in  the  humanities. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  bill  es- 
tablishing the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  in  the  late 
summer  of  1965,  President  Johnson  said 
he  felt  that  this  one  legislative  act  would 
serve  as  a  monument  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

As  we  look  back  some  3  years  later,  I 
now  believe  strongly  that  the  future  will 
note  and  history  will  long  remember  that 
more  was  achieved  on  behalf  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  administration  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  than  during  the  entire 
previous  history  of  the  United  States. 

These  many  accomplishments,  which 
range  from  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  in  1964  to  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  soon  to  be 
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buUt  on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  will  un- 
questionably serve  as  a  collective  monu- 
ment to  the  good  works  of  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  for  those  of  us  who 
worked  closely  with  them  realize  that 
none  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
without  their  firm  and  constant  support. 
If,  as  President  Johnson  once  observed, 
we  shall  be  remembered  by  the  works  of 
our  creation,  the  men  and  women  of 
America  will  surely  remember  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Lady  as  one  of  the  most  cre- 
ative couples  ever  to  have  lived  in  the 
White  House. 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Chairman,  the  National  Council  of 
the  Arts. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  leaves  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  we  shall  miss  him.  He  will 
also  miss  us.  He  will  miss  the  familiar 
scenes.  He  will  miss  the  legislative  battle- 
field. He  will  miss  the  give  and  take  of 
everyday  life  where  Government  is  in- 
volved. 

Probably  no  President  had  so  good  a 
combination  of  physical  drive  and  con- 
viction on  big  matters  as  Lyndon  John- 
son. I  have  known  him  for  34  years. 

I  remember  when  this  lanky  man  from 
Texas,  perhaps  hardly  a  man  but  a  strip- 
ling boy,  was  a  doorkeeper  on  the  third 
fioor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  had  been  elected  to  Congress.  At  that 
time  he  did  not  mean  very  much  to  me. 
I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  from  Texas 
meant  much  to  me  at  that  time,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  John  Nance  Garner, 
and,  a  little  later,  Jesse  Jones,  who  be- 
came head  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

With  John  Nance  Gamer  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment  because  I  entertained  a 
deep  affection  for  him.  With  Jesse  Jones 
it  was  more  practical.  We  were  in  the 
throes  of  the  depression  which  began  in 
1929.  Mr.  Jones  was  at  the  head  of  an 
agency  that  ladled  out  money,  and  obvi- 
ously I  tried  to  get  a  Uttle  of  it  for  my 
constituents.  So  my  interest  in  him  was 
a  very  practical  interest. 

But  I  took  account  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson.  He  became  a  secretary  to  a 
Congressman.  When  a  vacancy  devel- 
oped, he  became  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  he  won.  Then,  through  the 
years,  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  he  won 
the  Senatorship,  then  the  Vice-Presiden- 
cy, and  finally  th3  Presidency. 

There  was  an  amazing  consistency  in 
his  course,  always  with  that  relentless 
drive  to  get  things  done,  but  as  I  said 
last  night,  in  all  the  give  and  take,  all 
the  caterwauling,  and  all  the  fussing, 
fretting,  and  stewing,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had  to  be  a 
viable  working  institution  and  that  it  was 
our  duty,  as  officeholders,  to  make  it  that 
way ;  and  we  tried  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  we  had  some  rather  heavy 
words  over  the  issues  that  confronted  us 
from  time  to  time.  Those  were  not  just 
manifestations  of  an  unhealthy  spleen; 
they  refiected.  after  all,  a  deep  convic- 
tion in  the  matter  that  was  before  us 
and  how  it  might  affect  the  welfare  of 
this  great,  free  country. 

He  had  going  with  him  one  circum- 
stance that  probably  was  not  true  of  any 
other  President.  Having  served  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  when  the  lead- 


ership of  his  party  went  to  consult  with 
him  he  probably  had  served  with  every- 
body in  that  leadership.  When  the  joint 
leadership  was  asked  to  come  and  con- 
sult he  had  served  with  everybody  in  the 
joint  leadership. 

I  recall  on  one  occasion  at  the  White 
House  when  the  joint  leadership  was 
present,  starting  with  that  great  patri- 
arch from  Arizona,  Carl  Hayden,  I  took 
account  of  everybody  who  was  there  and 
I  think  every  one  of  them  had  served 
with  the  President  either  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate.  That 
imparted  a  kind  of  camaraderie  in  those 
meetings  and  it  had  this  blessed  effect: 
Everybody  and  anybody  could  and  did 
speak  freely  on  any  subject  that  devel- 
oped. That  was  a  wholesome  situation 
and  it  was  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 

No  matter  where  he  may  roam, 
whether  it  be  in  academic  and  profes- 
sorial halls,  or  whether  it  be  out  on  the 
ranch,  or  any  other  place,  he  will  doubt- 
less keenly  miss  this  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  spent 
so  much  of  his  Ufe. 

I  can  only  say  hail  and  farewell,  and 
Godspeed. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Willums  of  New 
Jersey  assumed  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer.) 

FAREWELL   TO    THE   CHIEF 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
not  often  in  the  life  of  the  Republic  have 
we  had  such  a  paradox  of  historical 
events  as  have  occurred  this  last  half  of 
a  decade. 

President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
came  into  the  Presidency  meek  as  a  lamb, 
during  a  period  of  national  grief,  tragedy, 
and  moimiing.  a  President  by  virtue  of 
tragic  events  beyond  his  control.  From 
that  tragic  beginning,  his  rise  in  popular 
esteem  was  meteoric.  Within  less  than  a 
year,  he  had  won  the  Presidency  in  his 
own  right  with  a  majority  unparalleled 
in  American  history. 

During  his  Presidency  of  5  years  and  2 
months,  he  has  never  paused  in  his  drive 
for  legislation  for  a  better  America,  bet- 
ter schools,  better  medical  care,  better 
civic  rights,  better  roads,  better  parks, 
better  opportunities  in  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

For  5  years  legislation  has  poured 
through  the  Congress  to  achieve  those 
goals  for  a  better  America,  at  a  rate  with- 
out parallel  in  American  history.  The 
critics  said,  "Slow  down."  He  went  for- 
ward with  renewed  drive.  Many  said, 
•Too  far,  too  fast."  He  speeded  the  drive 
forward.  He  never  looked  backward ;  al- 
ways it  was  forward,  faster  and  f.ister 
and  faster. 

The  divisive  war  in  Vietnam  caused 
rioting  in  the  streets,  and  the  Nation's 
attention  was  diverted  to  more  showy 
and  violent  things  than  the  great  pace 
of  national  progress  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch.  But 
those  more  violent  and  attention-com- 
pelling events  never  slowed  the  drive  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  a  better  America. 
Long  after  the  irritant  riots  are  small 
specks  on  a  page  of  history,  the  war  is 
analyzed  as  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
American  adult  analysis  of  foreign 
policy,  the  domestic  progress  achieved  in 
the  last  5  years  will  mark  these  years  as 
the  "Johnson  Era." 


Never  before  in  our  history  has  so 
much  progressive,  beneficial,  forward 
looking  domestic  legislation  been  signed 
into  law  in  one  5  year  period.  During  this 
5  years.  Americans  have  begun  to  realize 
that  we  can  end  jx)verty  and  want,  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition,  disease  and  igno- 
rance, if  we  truly  make  ending  them  a 
national  goal. 

Prom  violent  rejection  of  these  ideas 
at  first,  America  has  now,  within  a  short 
period  of  5  years,  begun  to  accept  them, 
and  is  regretting  today  the  departure  of 
the  man  who  pushed  them  so  far  so  fast. 

Li  1965,  following  his  overwhelming 
victory  at  the  polls  in  1964,  so  much  was 
done  legislatively  that  men  said  that 
never  again  could  so  much  be  done  in  1 

yp^^-  .     «      •       - 

But  1968,  his  last  year  m  office,  is  one 
of  the  two  most  productive  of  his  5  years, 
both  in  volume  and  importance.  Far- 
reaching  bills  whose  effect  will  be  felt 
for  generations  were  pushed  through 
with  the  vigor  of  1965.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  most  productive  years  legislatively 
in  all  the  history  of  the  American  people. 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  being  lionized  this 
month.  As  was  the  case  with  Washington. 
Jefferson,  and  Jackson,  the  eyes  of  the 
neople  are  more  on  the  departing  than 
the  incoming  President.  The  people  now 
realize  that  a  giant  has  moved  through 
the  White  House. 

It  is  improbabte  that  any  other  Presi- 
dent will  ever  chalk  up  the  record  of  leg- 
islation achieved  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  signed  into  law  these  past  5  years. 
The  first  Texan  President  has  come, 
astoimded  the  Nation,  and  now  departs. 
Hi.'^tory  will  never  forget  him. 

Lyndon  Johnson  goes  out  like  a  lion. 
He  does  not  have  to  ask  or  act  the  part; 
the  people  are  furnishing  l:im  that 
earned  exit. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  on  the  occasion  of  this  testimonial 
session  to  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  in  the  firm  beUef  that  the  hour 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  word 
from  the  man  who  single  handedly  con- 
firmed the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  title  of  "Landslide  John- 
son." 

As  you  doubtless  realize,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  mixed  emotions  when  I  think 
about  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
something  like  17  years.  There  have  been 
in  our  relationship  some  extremely  warm 
moments  and  some  not  so  warm.  I  might 
say  that  I  cannot  attribute  to  our  one- 
time Senate  colleague  credit  for  the 
most  exhilarating  moments  of  my  po- 
litical career.  However,  we  are  both  men 
who  understand  the  workings  of  partisan 
politics  and  enjoy  an  appreciation  of  the 
human  qualities  that  enter  in. 

When  I  think  back  on  the  career  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  one  thing  stands  out 
from  all  the  rest.  It  was  the  superb  per- 
formance that  he  put  on  in  those  sad  and 
tragic  hours  immediately  foUowing^the 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. I  have  always  felt,  and  I  said  so 
at  the  time  in  my  newspaper  column, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  provided  a  shaken  and 
saddened  nation  with  a  confidence  and 
reassurance  it  sorely  needed.  The  way 
he  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  state  at  that 
crucial  moment  in  our  history  should,  if 
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nothing  else  does]  assure  him  of  an  en- 
during place  In  t|ie  history  of  our  great 
country. 

One  of  my  wanhest  memories  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  4  very  recent  one.  I  had 
the  opportunity  ijo  spend  an  hour  with 
him  several  days  ago  at  his  ofiQce  In  the 
White  House.  We;  spent  that  time  remi- 
niscing and  talking  about  past  events, 
and  I  told  the  Ptesident  that  I  felt  he 
had  performed  hii  job  to  the  very  best  of 
his  ability  under  \  ery  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances.  This  is  my  honest  assess- 
ment of  his  tenure.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  I  hereby  endorse  all  of  the 
pursued.  I  am  sure  all 
Senators  realize  hat  my  opposition  to 
many  of  them  is  'undamental  and  last- 
ing. However,  I  credit  Mr.  Johnson  with 
a  different  viewpQint  and  with  honestly 
it  applicable  both  at 
None  of  us.  I  am  sure, 
realize  the  tremendous  loneliness  and 
burdensome  natui  e  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  most  powerfu  nation  on  earth.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  borne  this  loneliness  and 
this  burden  with  ( redit  and  honor.  I  be- 
lieve (he  Nation  thereby  owes  him  its 
gratitude  and  its   hanks. 

Mr.  PASTOR  E  Mr.  President,  as  I 
join  today — this  Friday.  Januai-y  17, 
1969 — in  our  parting  praise  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnso  i.  I  have  something  of 
a  feeling  of  anticlimax. 

The  real  valedi(  tory  was  given  in  the 
joint  session  of  tlie  Congress  on  Tues- 
day evening  last.  Wc  spoke  our  feelings 
in  our  spontaneo4s  applause  for  a  real 
and  valor,  whose  stat- 
ure and  stamina,  ke  truly  realize  as  he 
lays  aside  the  rob^s  of  responsibility. 

every  presentation — 
his  every  sentimAit — almost  his  every 
sentence.  We  warn  ily  applauded  his  per- 
formance of  the  E  ast  in  which  he  spoke 
generously  of  our  p  art. 

Personally.  I  elt  very  proud  as  I 
thought  of  my  1{  years  of  association 
with  this  great  Ar  lerican. 

In  the  shorter  i  urview  of  his  5  years 
In  the  White  Houi  e  I  concur  in  the  edi- 
torial judgment  of  the  New  York 
Times — 
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has    no   reason    to    fear 


Lyndon   Johnson 
history's   judgment. 

And  so  that  th  s  reasoned  judgment 
of  "the  Johnson  eia "  may  be  part  of  our 
permanent  histor  •.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  ;  nserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  o  I  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDIN<J  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  qrdered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  PASTORE.  llr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial emphasizes  he  fulfillment  of  the 
pledge  Lyndon  Johnson  made  in  his 
first  Presidential  ai  Idress  to  the  Congress 
in  that  somber  hoir  of  November  1963— 
when  his  plea  wai:  "Let  us  continue.' 

The  achievements  on  the  domestic 
front — often  over  mountainous  road- 
blocks— meant  an  age  of  progress  beyond 
any  historic  comparison,  is  the  estimate 
of  the  editorial. 

Continuity  In  Vietnam  does  not  escape 
criticism.  But  It  \rlll  be  for  history  to 
reveal  the  detour-4lf  detour  there  was — 
from  the  remembe^d  pledge  of  a  bright- 
er January  day: 


Let  every  nation  know — whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111 — that  we  shall  bear  any  hard- 
ship— support  any  friend — oppose  any  foe — • 
to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty. 

Whether  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  exaggerated  the  Importance  of 
South  Vietnam  and  our  investment  in  its 
Independence  is  not  in  my  power  to 
judge. 

"Let  us  continue"  was.  Indeed,  the 
theme  of  Tuesday  night.  Especially  I 
liked  his  plea  for  President-elect  Nixon. 

He  will  need  your  understanding  said 
President  Johnson,  just  as  I  did — and  he 
is  entitled  to  it.  Each  of  us  should  try 
not  to  increase  his  burdens  for  the  sake 
of  narrow  personal  or  partisan  advan- 
tage. 

I  recall  that  was  the  belief  and  be- 
havior of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when  he 
was  our  Senate  majority  leader  and  the 
White  House,  once  before,  was  in  Repub- 
lican hands. 

I  chanced  across  a  newspaper  account 
of  those  days — the  time  was  May  25, 
1955 — and  I  select  some  of  the  sentences 
only  because  to  many  of  us — it  is  a  can- 
did camera  recollection  of  Lyndon  John- 
son in  this  Chamber. 

It  is  Stewart  Alsop  commenting : 

This  session  of  the  Congress  has  passed 
a  good  deal  of  important  and  controversial 
legislation — quietly  with  a  minimum  of  fuss 
and  bother — the  most  efficiently  run  ses- 
sion in  recent  memory. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore  to  visit  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  ask  him  how  he  does  it. 

Johnson  gives  most  of  the  credit  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  committees — getting 
controversial  issues  thoroughly  settled  In 
committee  before  they  ever  reach  the  floor — 
and  before  anyone  has  a  chance  to  get  all 
flustered  up  about  nothing. 

I  especially  like  this  passage  in  the 
commentary : 

Anyone  who  wants  to  see  in  action  the 
best  professional  floor  leader  of  our  time 
need  only  visit  the  Senate  gallery  at  a  tense 
legislative  moment — and  keep  his  eye  on  the 
tall.  lanky  slow-moving  form  of  the  Majority 
Leader  as  he  ambles  about  on  the  floor  below. 
The  Senate  is  in  his  bones  and  blood. 

If  I  were  to  add  any  more  quotes  to 
my  remarks  today  I  would  go  back  4V2 
years  to  the  thoughts  of  the  keynote 
speech  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  1964  preced- 
ing the  nomination  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son for  the  Presidency  in  his  own  right. 

I  spoke  of  America's  pride  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years — the  tragic  hour  of 
Presidential  transition— and  the  nine 
miracle  Johnson  months  that  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  our  fallen  leader — as  the 
hopes  of  John  F.  Kennedy  crystallized 
into  actuality  in  our  laws. 

With  all  the  sincerity  of  my  soul  I  said 
then  that  God  did  bless  America  that 
day  of  1960  at  Los  Angeles  when  John 
P.  Kennedy  said,  "I  need  you,  Lj-ndon 
Johnson." 

Four  years  later  my  faith  Is  all  the 
firmer — for  this  man  who  has  borne 
superhuman  burdens — with  all  their 
blessings — with  all  their  blame. 

Tuesday  night  I  felt  that  the  President 
spoke  with  modesty  about  the  past — and 
with  meaning  for  the  future. 

Most  of  all,  I  felt  it  was  a  sentimental 
journey. 


The  President  pointed  to  the  door  in 
the  House  gallery  where  38  years  ago  he 
began  his  apprenticeship  in  statesman- 
ship. 

Then  his  gaze  moved  to  the  opposite 
gallery — to  his  loved  ones  who  stand  for 
the  sweetness  and  sanctity  of  the  home — 
the  real  reward  for  any  man's  labor — 
the  sanctuary  of  his  love. 

Let  me  call  them — as  they  are  affec- 
tionately known — the  "Johnson  women." 

It  was  their  night,  too — and  they  de- 
served the  warm  welcome  they  received. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  great  American  in 
her  own  right.  By  her  labor  of  love — by 
her  true  dedication  to  a  lovelier  land — 
she  has  given  a  finer  meaning  to  a  phrase 
that  echoes  in  our  hearts — "America  the 
beautiful." 

And  the  lovely  daughters — now  lovely 
mothers  in  their  turn — proud  wives  of 
husbands  serving  far  off  in  the  violence 
of  Vietnam. 

This  is  how  we  know  Lyndon  Johnson 
the  best — not  in  the  heroic  dimensions 
of  the  distinctions  and  demands  of  the 
Presidency — but  in  the  human  attributes 
of  the  family  man — with  a  heart  to 
match  his  Texas  height — with  a  sim- 
plicity— a  sincerity — a  sentimentality — 
and  a  charm  that  gave  the  White  House 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  good  fteigh- 
bor's  greeting. 

I  find  that  I  have  wandered  from  any 
original  purpose  I  might  have  had— 
merely  to  say  goodbye  to  a  great  Presi- 
dent who  has  been  a  good  friend. 

Perhaps  I  have  indulged  in  reverie  to 
recapture  treasured  memories  rather 
than  to  fashion  a  farewell. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  trying  to  post- 
pone farewell. 

I  might  be  grasping  at  a  thought  in  a 
V/ashington  Star  editorial  of  Wednes- 
day— saying : 

There  have  been  proposals  that  an  ex-Presi- 
dent should  have  a  seat  and  a  voice  In  the 
Senate.  Watching  Mr.  Johnson  last  night — 

The  editorial  says — 

you  couldn't  help  feeling  there  is  something 
to  the  Idea. 

For  myself,  I  say  that  it  couldn't  hap- 
pen to  a  better  man — this  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  who  has  made  our  land  a  better 
America. 

Perhaps  I  will  just  borrow  from  the 

press — their  gracious  phrase  of  parting — 

and  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart— 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Pi-esident." 

Exhibit  1 

The  Johnson  Era 

As  Lyndon  Johnson  nears  the  end  of  his 
five  years  and  two  months  In  office,  he  can 
look  back  with  both  satisfaction  and  dis- 
quiet on  a  pledge  fulfilled.  In  his  first  address 
to  Congress  in  November  1963,  President 
Johnson  set  the  theme  of  his  Administration 
when  he  said,  "Let  us  continue."  Continuity 
and  fulfillment  of  past  policies  have  indeed 
marked  the  Johnson  era,  with  consequences 
good  and  bad. 

In  domestic  affairs,  Mr.  Johnson  has  pre- 
sided over  a  new  age  of  progresslvlsm.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  nation  has  completed  pol- 
icy Initiatives  begun  as  far  back  as  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  trans- 
lated liito  law  many  proposals  first  set  forth 
by  the  Truman  and  Kennedy  Administra- 
tions, and  greatly  extended  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  still  other  programs,  includ- 
ing many  Johnson  Initiatives. 

Education  has  been  the  interest  closest  to 
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the  President's  heart,  and  a  national  leader 
could  have  no  more  Important  concern.  He 
has  signed  Into  law  more  than  forty  separate 
pieces  of  legislation  to  support  education, 
from  preschool  projects  to  graduate  educ»- 
tlon.  The  Federal  Oovernment  has  nearly 
tripled  its  investment  In  education.  The 
Presidents  most  skiUful  leglslaUve  achieve- 
ment in  a  field  where  race.  reUglon,  and 
ideology  have  been  formidable  obstacles 
to  progress  was  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  By  tying  Federal 
assistance  to  the  poverty  of  the  children,  this 
law  circumvented  racial  and  religious  obsta- 
cles and,  for  the  first  time,  brought  Federal 
money  directly  to  the  slum  schools  which 
need  it  most. 

In  moral  symbolism,  the  high  point  of  the 
Johnson  era  came  on  the  evening  of  March 
15,  1965,  when  the  President  addressed  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  and  asked  for  ap- 
proval of  what  became  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Referring  to  the  demonstrations  then 
under  way  In  Selma,  Ala.,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 
"What  happened  in  Seima  is  part  of  a  far 
larger  movement  which  reaches  Into  every 
section  and  state  of  America.  It  U  the  effort 
of  American  Negroes  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  full  blessings  of  American  life. 

••Their  cause  must  be  our  cause  too.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  just  Negroes,  but  really  it  is 
ail  of  us,  who  must  overcome  the  crippling 
legacy  of  bigotry  and  injustice.  And  we  shall 
overcome." 

Those  words  are  an  inspiring  credo  by  a 
white  Southerner  who  became  a  leader  of  all 
Americans  and  who  backed  up  hU  words 
with  executive  deeds.  They  are  also  a  stand- 
ard of  conduct  by  which  to  measure  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  White  House  and  a  reproach 
to  all  those  in  the  nation,  black  or  white, 
who  espouse  the  ugly  creed  of  racism. 

Many  other  accomplishments  by  the  John- 
son Administration  In  the  domestic  field 
could  be  cited,  such  as  Medlcr.re  and  vastly 
expanded  health  programs,  new  protection 
lor  constmiers,  increased  Investment  in  man- 
power training  and  modernization  of  the 
Government,  including  the  creation  of  two 
new  Cabinet  departmente. 

Of  outstanding  Importance  has  been  this 
Administration's  leadership  in  protecting 
natural  resources  and  striving  to  keep  the 
environment  livable.  New  programs  have  been 
enacted  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution, 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes, 
to  beautify  rivers  and  to  establish  new  na- 
tional parks,  seashores  and  lakeshores.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  a  genuine  love  of  the  land,  and 
his  record  In  the  White  House  as  a  con- 
servationist refiects  that  abiding  commit- 
ment. 

Although  the  urban  riots  of  recent  years 
have  been  dismaying  and  the  antlpoverty 
programs  have  encountered  frustrating  dif- 
ficulties, the  over-all  domestic  record  reflects 
worthy  aspiration  and  high  accomplishment. 
It  is  easy  now  to  sneer  at  these  laws  and  pro- 
grams as  merely  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  1930's,  but  that  was  not  the  prevaUlng 
attitude  when  Lyndon  Johnson  took  office 
five  years  ago.  Then  the  roadblocks  some- 
times seemed  mountainous.  Mr.  Johnson  on 
many  Issues  had  Important  help  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  from  his  liberal  prede- 
cessors in  the  White  House  who  educated 
public  opinion.  But  his  own  energy,  idealism 
and  political  skills  were  crucial. 

In  foreign  affairs,  continuity  was  also  the 
central  theme  of  the  Johnson  years  but  vrtth 
much  less  happy  results.  Retaining  his  prede- 
cessor's principal  advisers  and  applying  what 
he  regarded  as  the  bitterly  learned  lessons  of 
coUecUve  security.  President  Johnson  made 
the  serious  mistake  of  Intervening  with  a 
half-million  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
was  a  mistake  because  Mr.  Johnson  exag- 
gerated the  importance  to  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  of  a  possible  fall  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  CommunistB  and  In- 
vested more  there  ^h&a  the  results  could 
possibly  }\istlfy. 


The  diversion  ■to  the  Vietnwn  war  of  the 
time  and  energies  of  President  Johnson  and 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Administration  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  upon  the  foreign  policies 
which  it  Inhalted.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress faltered  badly  because  Mr.  Johnson  was 
never  able  to  give  It  the  personal  attention 
he  might  otherwise  have  devoted  to  It.  The 
foreign  aid  program  suffered  from  P*reslden- 
tlal  neglect.  Relations  with  the  principal 
European  allies  deteriorated  and  the  erosion 
of  NATO  went  unrepaired. 

Passivity  and  lost  opportunities  were  the 
price  of  America's  Vietnam  obsession,  an 
allenaUon  of  many  of  the  country's  youth 
and  loss  of  resources  desperately  needed  at 
home.  But  the  Johnson  Administration  nego- 
tiated the  nonproUferatlon  treaty,  kept  the 
lines  open  to  Moscow,  and  for  more  than  five 
years  maintained  the  nuclear  peace.  In  a 
world  so  uneasily  balanced  on  the  edge  of 
nuclear  terror,  these  were  no  Insignificant 
achievements. 

The  men  that  a  President  chooses  to  advise 
him  are  one  measure  of  his  capacity.  This 
newspaper  has  often  disagreed  with  Dean 
Rusk's  judgment,  particularly  In  Asian  af- 
fairs, but  we  have  never  had  occasion  to 
doubt  his  intelligence,  Industry  and  unfalUng 
devotion  to  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  Clark  CUfford  have  been  out- 
standing Secretaries  of  Defense. 

President  Johnson  was  not  afraid  to  retain 
able  officials  Inherited  from  his  predecessor 
such  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
UdaU,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman.  Nor 
was  he  reluctant  to  seek  out  distinguished 
men  in  private  life  such  as  John  Oardner 
who  served  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (and  was  well  succeeded  by 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen)  or  to  entrust  responsibility 
to  a  relatively  young  man  like  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark.  The  latters  quiet  Integrity 
and  fidelity  to  civil  liberties  In  these  difficult 
years  have  done  honor  to  his  office  and  to 
the  President  who  app>olnted  him. 

A  final  word  has  to  be  said  about  Lyndon 
Johnson  himself.  He  has  been  subjected  to  as 
bitter  criticism  as  any  President  in  history, 
some  of  It  deserved.  He  has  been  the  victim 
of  vulgar  snobbery  because  of  his  Texas 
origins  and  manner,  all  of  which  was  unde- 
served. He  is  unquestionably  a  complex,  diffi- 
cult, unduly  sensitive  and  sometimes  un- 
attractive man.  But  his  contemporaries  need 
not  defer  to  the  nebulous  verdict  of  future 
historians.  It  Is  possible  to  observe  today 
that  he  merits  the  respect  and,  for  many  rea- 
sons, the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
labored  mightily  on  behalf  of  this  nation 
and  always  tried  to  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  all  the  people.  He  had  failures  of  under- 
standing but  never  of  Intent  or  effort.  He  has 
no  reason  to  fear  history's  Judgment. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  priv- 
iliged  to  rise  this  morning  and  say  a  few 
words  about  my  fellow  Texan,  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Lest  I  sound  like  a  hypocrite, 
I  think  I  must  first  confess  that  I  have 
spent  all  of  my  adult  life  in  political 
opposition  to  President  Johnson.  That 
does  not  obviate  the  fact  that  I  have  a 
very  high  respect  for  the  President,  and 
Indeed  have  even  developed  an  affection 
for  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  was  never  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  him.  In- 
deed, I  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  left  some  very  large  shoes  for  me 
to  fill,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  am  man 
enough  to  fill  those  shoes. 

He  was  certainly  a  skilled  parliamen- 
tariaji  and  a  skilled  politician,  and  I  do 
not  use  the  term  'politician"  with  any 
implication  of  evil  connotation,  because 
I  think  politics  is  a  worthy  profession. 


Certainly    there   was   no   more   skilled 
practitioner  than  Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  disagreed  with  many  things  that 
President  Johnson  did  while  he  was  in 
the  White  House.  I  was  in  the  position 
of  opposing  most  of  his  domestic  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  volume  of  legislation 
that  he  succeeded  in  getting  through  this 
body  set  a  record,  and  it  required  great 
skill  and  great  leadership  to  accomplish 
this. 

I  always  stood  up  for  my  President  in 
what  I  construed  to  be  right,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  let  narrow  partisanship  get 
in  the  way  of  expressing  honest  opinion 
on  the  postures  and  policies  taken  by 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  think  that  he  was  hounded  for  the 
wrong  reason  by  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
countiy.  I  think  the  United  States  made 
mistakes  that  let  us  enter  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
territorial  integrity  of  South  Vietnam 
and  to  arrest  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  eminently  correct. 

I  think  the  free  world  can  well  thank 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  for  his  decision 
to  meet  Communist  aggression  and  for 
his  resolve;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
now  press  this  war  on  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  sorely  miss  the 
presence  of  President  Johnson  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  been  more  than  kind  to 
me.  He  has  always  been  a  real  gentleman 
to  me,  even  on  occasions  when  I  have  not 
been  so  gentlemanly  to  him.  I  think  he 
is  a  man  who  is  capable  of  getting  hi.s 
differences  to  people,  and  I  appreciate 
that  quality  in  him. 

As  he  goes  back  home,  I  can  only  .say: 
"Welcome  back  to  Texas,  Mr.  President. 
We  shall  sorely  miss  you  in  Washington." 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  briefly  to  speak  a  few 
words  about  a  very  warm  friend.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  was  the  majority  leader  of 
this  august  body  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate 10  years  ago.  He  was  gracious  and 
helpful  to  a  large  class  of  new  Members 
who  were  sworn  In  as  Senators  at  that 
time.  He  sought  to  give  new  Members 
assignments  on  the  major  and  more  im- 
portant committees  in  which  they  could 
serve  their  country.  As  a  result  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  philosophy  at  that  time. 
I,  as  a  new  Member,  was  appointed  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  then  Senate  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Johnson,  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  So  I  had  an  opportunity  in 
my  committee  activities  to  come  to  know 
Mr.  Johnson  very  well. 

He  was  always  fair  to  me  and  to  those 
other  new  Members  who  came  into  the 
Senate  that  year.  He  gave  us  every  op- 
porttmity  to  perform  services  for  our 
States,  and  he  assisted  us  in  rendering 
services  to  the  electorate  of  the  States 
from  which  we  came.  I  recall,  upon  one 
occasion,  his  saying  that  he  was  the  third 
Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia: 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
meant  it,  and  that  he  meant  the  same  for 
every  other  Senator  in  this  body.  He  was 
a  third  Senator  from  a  Senator's  State. 
I  pledged  my  support  for  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  it  became  known  that  he 
was  receptive  to  the  idea  of  serving  as 
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President  of  the  tJnlted  States.  I  was 
among  the  very  flrtt  In  West  Virginia  to 
declare  my  support  for  him.  I  never 
doubted  that  I  supported  a  great  man, 
and  I  have  never  been  sorry  that  I  gave 
my  support  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 

When  the  late  Jbhn  P.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Johnson  were  nominated  at  the  con- 
vention In  Los  Angeles  for  the  Presidency 
and  the  Vice-Presidency,  respectively,  I 
went  into  the  northeastern  counties  of 
Texas  and  made  26  speeches  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson.  My  wife 
and  I  also  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  West  Virginia  and  cam- 
paigned In  behalf  of  the  candidacies  of 
these  two  men. 

I  was  happy  to  see  their  election.  Upon 
the  election  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  he.  of  course,  relinquished 
his  seat  on  the  Arn^ed  Services  Commit- 
tee, a  seat  which  I  ipas  fortunate  enough 
to  be  given  by  the  ^teering  committee  at 
that  time.  ! 

I  was  close  to  Mr.  Johnson  when  he 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Sta.tes.  and,  later  when  he  became  Pres- 
ident, t$at  close  association  continued. 

As  a  member  of  t^e  Senate  leadership, 
elected  to  that  postj  by  my  peers  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Dtemocratlc  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  continued  tb  associate  with  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  weekly  meetings,  which 
I  shared  with  my  able  and  revered  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
the  then  majority  ^hip.  Senator  Long. 
I  always  enjoyed  t^ose  meetings  at  the 
White  House — meekings  in  which  Mr. 
Johnson  would  speak  to  the  leadership 
about  the  problemslof  the  country;  and 
It  was  always  very  apparent  that  he  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  profound 
problems,  domestld  and  international, 
facing  our  Nation.   | 

He  was  a  man  \iho  gave  all  that  he 
had.  and  he  had  much  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.  Ha  was  a  man  who  gave 
unstintingly,  imhesltatingly,  and  always 
willingly  and  gladlj.  He  was  the  object 
of  vituperation,  criticism,  and  abuse  as 
well  as  the  object  of!  affection  and  praise. 
I  was  among  those ;  who  praised  him  at 
times,  and  I  was  ardong  those  who  criti- 
cized him  upon  ocqasions.  And  I  would 
do  both  again  if  th«  past  10  years  could 
be  relived.  But  at  ill  times,  I  respected 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson|-not  only  as  a  great 
President,  not  only  j  as  a  statesman,  but 
also  as  a  man.  He  fl-as  always  courteous 
to  those  who  dlsagijeed  with  him.  There 
were  occasions  when  I  disagreed  with 
him  at  the  breakfast  table  at  the  White 
House.  He  was  alwjays  patient.  He  lis- 
tened, and  then,  if  he  chose  to  disagree, 
courteous.  He  was 
hose  who  mlsunder- 
him. 

don  Johnson  was  a 

as  a  great  majority 

been  a  great  Presi- 

resident — in  bring- 

r  reaching  programs 
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Mr.  President.  L 
great  Senator.  He 
leader,  and  he  has 
dent.  His  record  as 
ing  to  fruition  the  f: 


embracing  and  advancing  education, 
social  security  programs,  health  pro- 
grams, public  housing  programs,  and 
other  forward-looking,  beneficial,  hu- 
manitarian progracis — is  a  clear  record 
of  high  leadership. 

There  were  failures,  of  course,  as  there 
must  always  be  failures  in  any  human 


endeavor.  But  to  make  the  effort  1a  the 
important  thing. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whom  I  have 
read  and  loved,  said: 

To  travel  hopefully  U  a  better  thing  than 
to  arrive. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  striven  to 
reach  some  goal  knows  the  great  truth 
implicit  in  those  words.  None  of  us  is 
likely  ever  to  reach  all  of  the  goals  that 
we  might  wish,  and,  despite  all  of  the 
great  and  significant  achievements  of 
Ljmdon  Johnson's  administration,  he  did 
not.  But  he  "traveled  hopefully,"  and 
from  his  concept  of  what  America  can 
be,  all  Americans  can  draw  strength  and 
renewed  hope  for  the  future. 

He  has  been  a  courageous  President. 
He  has  been  a  strong  President ;  and  his- 
tory, I  am  sure,  will  regard  Lyndon  John- 
son as  one  of  the  truly  great  and  patriotic 
Americans  of  all  time. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  every 
man  to  build  for  himself  a  great  shaft  of 
granite,  or  to  engrave  his  name  upon  a 
plate  of  bronze.  But  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  to  so  live  and  to  so  act,  In 
the  interests  of  justice,  liberty,  and  duty, 
as  to  plant  an  ever-blooming  flower  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men.  I  believe 
that  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  done 
this.  I  feel  that  his  work  will  go  on,  as 
the  years  and  the  decades  roll  by,  to  ben- 
efit the  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  walk  the  streets  and  hills 
not  only  of  America  but  also  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  lines  by  W.  A.  Dromgool 
might  better  exemplify  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice rendered  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  peo- 
ple who  will  come  after  him,  and  so,  in 
closing  I  recall  them  for  the  earnest  re- 
flection of  all  who  hear  and  read  these 
tributes  to  a  deserving  American. 

An  old  man  traveling  a  long  highway 

Came  at  evening,  cold  and  gray 

To  a  chasm  vast  and  wide  and  steep. 

With  waters  rolling  cold  and  deep. 

The  old   man  crossed   In  the  twilight  dim; 

The  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him. 

But  he  turned,  when  he  reached  the  other 

side. 
And  he  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  standing 

near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  In  building 

here. 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  passing  day. 
And  you  never  again  will  travel  this  way. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide; 
Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 
"Oood  friend.  In  the  path  I  have  come,"  he 

said. 
"There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm,  which  was  but  naught  to  me, 
To  that  fair  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  iross  In  the  twilight  dim. 
Oood  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 

him." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  briefly  with  my  colleagues  in  say- 
ing something  about  the  man  who  Is  re- 
tiring from  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  I  know  Lyndon  Johnson  about 
as  weU  as  anybody  in  this  body.  He  was 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  before  I  came  to 
Congress,  serving  first  as  a  Doorkeeper  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  later 
as  Secretary  to  Representative  Richard 
Kleberg,  of  Texas. 


About  4  months  after  I  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Lyndon  John- 
son was  elected,  as  a  young  man,  to  serve 
his  district  ai  Congress  following  the 
death  of  Representative  Buchanan. 

I  served  with  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  10  years.  Two  years  after 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  he  came  over.  I 
served  with  him  in  the  Senate  as  a  Sen- 
ator, as  minority  leader,  and  as  majority 
leader.  Then  he  became  Vice  President, 
and  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  had  a  career  that  can  be  equaled 
by  few  people  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  he  has  benefited,  along  the 
way,  by  the  experience  that  he  has  had. 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  in  the  Presi- 
dency for  5  years,  during  which  time 
some  of  the  knottiest  problems  that  have 
ever  confronted  our  Nation  have  been 
his  to  deal  with. 

You  know,  often,  from  short  range,  it 
is  difficult  to  measure  the  true  value  of 
men,  and  especially  of  public  officials  in 
positions  such  as  that  of  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  remember  Harry  Tnmian,  whom  I 
knew  when  he  was  a  Senator,  when  he 
was  Vice  President,  and  when  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
some  q^  the  most  world  shaking,  difficult 
problems  to  confront  of  any  President  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  I  believe  the 
Nation  has  recognized  the  greatness  of 
the  service  of  Harry  Truman. 

I  can  say  the  same  thing  about  Herbert 
Hoover.  Herbert  Hoover  found  a  place  In 
the  nation  and  in  the  warmth  of  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen  after  his 
Presidency  that  even  exceeded  that  while 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  takes  history  to  tell  the  story.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  looking  at  Lyndon  John- 
son at  short  range  and  remembering  the 
things  that  he  has  done  while  he  has 
been  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  inevitably  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

I  predict  that  history  will  so  record 
him. 

I  regret  to  see  Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  and  their  family,  leave  Wash- 
ington. We  shall  miss  them  aroimd  here. 
You  know,  both  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  have  had  strong  ties  with  my 
State  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  re- 
tained extensive  property  holdings  in  the 
State.  Alabama  is  proud  that  it  has 
played  a  part  in  the  lives  of  these  great 
people,  and  that  they  are  a  part  of  her 
histoid. 

President  Johnson  has  well  earned  the 
retirement  that  he  will  now  get,  and  also 
the  warm  feeling  that  will  prevail  to- 
ward him  among  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  shall  miss  him,  and  we 
wish  him  well. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  this  day 
set  aside  for  tributes  to  Americas  out- 
going President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press some  of  my  thoughts  and  to  wish 
him  and  his  family  well  as  they  embark 
on  a  new  chapter  of  their  eventful  lives. 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  or  cap- 
sullze  the  life,  career,  and  character  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  There  is  such  a  long 
span  of  time  to  cover,  there  are  so  many 
noteworthy  episodes,  and  there  are  so 
many  c<Mnplexities  in  his  person.  So  I 
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ffh^i  npnfin^  my  remarks  to  a  few  per- 
sonal obMTvaUons. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Lyn- 
don Johnson  when  he  was  our  colleague 
and  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  when 
he  was  Vice  President  and  Presiding  Of- 
ficer here,  and  when  during  the  last  5 
years  he  served  as  our  36th  President. 
I  came  to  the  Senate  in  August  1959  as 
one  of  Hawaii's  first  two  Senators  after 
statehood  was  granted.  I  soon  observed 
firsthand  the  qualiUes  that  elevated  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  top  leadership  positions: 
his  tremendous  capacity  for  works,  his 
thorough  grasp  of  government  and  is- 
sues, and  his  abQity  to  get  things  done. 
Time  after  time,  he  demonstrated  his 
persistence  and  perseverance  in  complet- 
ing what  he  set  out  to  do. 

And  who  can  gainsay  his  sterling  con- 
duct when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  thrust 
into  the  Presidency  under  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstance of  the  assassination  of  John 
F.  Kennedy?  I  well  recall  that  black  day 
in  Dallas  in  November  1963.  Congress 
•was  still  in  session,  and  I  was  in  my 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  awful 
news  or  the  assassination  stunned  and 
shocked  me,  as  it  did  all  Americans.  With 
composure,  skill,  and  steadfastness,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  calmed  our  people  and  re- 
stored national  self-confidence  through- 
out those  traumatic  days.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, America  pulled  itself  together  and 
buckled  down  to  cope  with  the  unfinished 
business  facing  us. 

During  his  5  years  as  President,  no  one 
can  dispute  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
one  of  America's  hardest  working  Chief 
Executives.  Never  sparing  himself,  he 
worked  mankilling  hours  on  the  Nation's 
business.  Many  expressed  anxiety  that 
he  was  overworking  and  overextending 
himself  to  the  detriment  of  his  health. 
But  he  refused  to  slacken  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  American  people.  He  will 
be  remembered  not  only  as  he  wishes, 
as  a  man  who  tried,  but  as  a  man  who 
tried  very,  very  hard. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  social  reform 
In  America.  The  supreme  irony  for  him 
must  be  that  those  for  whom  he  tried  to 
do  the  most  were  most  imkind  to  him. 

Subjected  to  vicious  personal  viliflca- 
tlon.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  cut  by  the 
raspy  edge  of  extremism  that  plagues  oiu" 
times.  A  man  would  have  to  have  a  heart 
of  stone  not  to  be  hurt  by  such  vile  abuse. 
But  Lyndon  Johnson  has  a  warm  heart 
and  a  big  heart,  and  to  be  the  target  of 
a  torrent  of  personal  attack  must  hurt 
him  deeply. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Americans,  in  the 
interest  of  national  imity  and  national 
progress,  will  forgo  the  temptation  to 
continue  personal  tirades  against  any 
man  who  holds  the  office  of  President. 
Such  behavior  solves  no  problems  and 
only  contributes  to  dissension  and  divl- 
siveness  in  our  land. 

No  one  can  deny  real  progress  under 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  civil  rights,  educa- 
tion, conservation,  and  other  areas. 
President  Johnson  can  rightly  count  with 
satisfaction  a  number  of  substantial  ac- 
complishments, many  of  which  we  in 
Congress  helped  him  to  make  possible. 
Yet,  as  President  Johnson  himself 
noted'  In  his  valedictory  state  of  the 
Union  address  to  Congress  last  Tuesday 


evening,  not  all  that  he  set  out  to  do 
was  accomplished. 

But  then  no  President,  confined  by 
our  Constitution  to  limited  toiure,  has 
solved  all  the  problems  that  face  our 
people. 

No  President  starts  with  a  clean  slate, 
and  no  President  leaves  with  one.  He 
Inherits  problems,  and  he  bequeaths 
problems  to  his  successor. 

Every  President  learns  in  office — if  he 
did  not  know  it  before  taking  office — 
that  no  matter  how  great  his  powers,  no 
matter  how  Infiuential  this  great  Nation, 
there  are  forces  in  this  world  that  defy 
us.  There  are  problems  too  stubborn,  too 
immanageable  for  instant  or  even  short- 
time,  solution. 

Vietnam  proved  for  Lyndon  Johnson 
the  toughest  problem  of  all.  Undoubted- 
ly, his  biggest  disappointment  is  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continues,  despite  his 
best  efforts  to  attain  peace.  For  above  all, 
Lyndon  Johnson  desires  peace. 

I  deplore  those  who  question  his  sin- 
cerity in  this  goal.  And  I  applaud  him 
because,  despite  the  enormous  pressures 
exerted  upon  him,  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
not  succumb  to  peace  at  any  price,  a 
kind  of  peace  that  history  teaches  us  is 
phony  and  illusory. 

As  Lyndon  Johnson  leaves  office.  It  is 
too  early  to  attempt  a  valid  evaluation 
of  his  Presidency.  Judgments  made  now 
are  bound  to  be  tinged  with  subjectivity 
rather  than  objectivity.  We  who  have 
served  simultaneously  in  Congress  and 
in  Goverrunent  have  participated  to 
some  degree  In  many  of  the  policies  and 
events  that  have  taken  place. 

Besides,  a  valid  Judgment  must  await 
the  passage  of  time.  The  final  outcome 
of  actions  and  policies  is  not  known  to 
us  today.  So  it  would  be  premature  to 
judge  whether  many  decisions  or  policies 
were  right  or  wrong.  Only  the  future  can 
give  us  the  answers  and  allow  us  proper 
perspective. 

In  addition  to  knowing  Lyndon  John- 
son in  his  various  official  capacities  over 
the  past  9  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  him  on  a  social  basis.  I  foimd 
him  to  be  a  warm,  gracious,  and  likable 
person. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure,  too,  to  know 
his  wonderful  family,  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
their  two  fine  daughters,  Lynda  and  Lucl. 
As  the  Nation's  First  Family,  these  ladles 
earned  our  wholehearted  respect  for  their 
grace  and  charm,  their  devotion  to  duty, 
and  their  sense  of  involvement  in  the 
tide  of  events  fiooding  America  these 
past  5  years. 

During  all  the  turbulence  and  tumult, 
these  ladies  were  a  credit  to  America. 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  every  right  to  be 
very  proud  of  them,  as  we  are  proud  of 
them.  Certainly  they  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous source  of  comfort  and  inspira- 
tion to  him  in  these  trying  times. 

As  the  Johnsons  leave  the  White  House 
to  resimie  private  life,  I  want  to  express 
best  wishes  in  behalf  of  my  wife.  Ellyn, 
and  myself.  We  wish  you  health,  happi- 
ness, long  life,  and  a  rewarding  and 
gratifying  future.  We  have  no  fear  that 
time  wiU  hang  heavy  on  your  hands,  for 
all  the  Johnsons  are  activists,  doers  not 
watchers. 
As  Mr.  Johnson  has  announced  he 


plans  to  return  to  the  field  of  teaching, 
I  would  like  to  recall  for  him  what  Daniel 
Webster  once  said: 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  It  will  pert«h. 

If  we  work  upon  brass,  time  wlU  efface  It. 

If  we  rear  temples,  they  wlU  crumble  to 
dust. 

But  If  we  work  upon  men's  immortal 
minds.  If  we  imbue  them  with  high  princi- 
ples, with  the  just  fear  of  Ood  and  love  of 
their  fellow  men,  we  engrave  on  thoee  tablets 
something  which  no  time  can  efface,  and 
which  will  brighten  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity. 

Godspeed.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  John- 
son, Lynda,  and  Luci,  and  warmest 
aloha. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
the  gratitude  the  Nation  feels  at  this 
moment  for  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  over  the  last  5  years  by  President 
Johnson  and  by  the  leaders  of  his 
administration. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
is  the  repository'  of  the  support  and  the 
criticism,  the  hopes  and  frustrations,  the 
advice  and  the  prayers  of  all  of  us.  None 
of  us  agrees  vrtth  all  that  President 
Johnson  did.  On  some  issues,  our  dis- 
agreements ran  deep.  But  we  all  realize 
that  while  he  filled  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, he  gave  leadership  to  this  country, 
promoted  Its  economic  growth  and  its 
security,  inspired  an  historic  record  of 
legislation,  and  gave  the  best  of  his  tal- 
ents and  his  judgment  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  office  he  has 
held.  By  any  measure,  the  effort  that 
was  begun  in  1960  to  bring  new  strength 
to  the  United  States  and  opportunity 
to  all  its  people  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  this  decade. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  pratitude 
of  the  Nation  to  those  who  served  with 
him : 

To  the  Attorneys  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  and  Ramsey  Clark  who  have 
acted  with  courage  to  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  all  Americans  at  a  difficult  time. 
To  Secretaries  John  Gardner  and  Wil- 
bur Cohen  whose  Department  has  writ- 
ten an  outstanding  record  of  social 
progress  and  human  concern. 

To  Secretaries  Henry  Fowler  and 
Douglas  Dillon  who  worked  so  long  and 
diligently  to  achieve  the  tax  program 
that  was  necessary  for  this  coimtrj'. 

To  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  whose 
leadership  has  helped  us  to  reclaim  our 
Nation  and  its  beauty  for  all  Americans. 
To  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  who 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers, most  of  whom  do  not  have  an  easy 
time. 

To  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated  men 
ever  to  serve  In  Government  who  made 
such  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

And  to  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  who 
has  had  so  much  to  do  with  turning  our 
policies  In  Vietnam  in  a  more  hopeful 
direction. 

And  finally  to  Dean  Rusk,  with  whom 
I  disagreed  but  always  respected. 

I  would  add  one  personal  note.  The 
circumstances  which  brought  President 
Johnson  to  the  office  he  has  held  made 
it  inevitable  that  there  would  be  specu- 
lation about  strained  relations  between 
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htm  and  my  famljy.  President  Johnson 
WHS  a  loyal  lieutenant  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  chosen  him  as  his  con- 
stitutional successor.  He  campaigned 
hard  and  effectively  for  the  election  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  myself  to 
the  VS.  Senate.  He  was  extremely  gra- 
cious and  understanding  to  all  of  us  after 
the  events  of  Noveeiber  1963.  The  differ- 
ences that  developed  later  on  came  not 
from  personal  grievances  but  from  the 
obligation  of  men  in  public  life  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  they  saw  them 
and  from  what  at  the  time  were  funda- 
mental differences  over  important  pub- 
lic policies.  I  know, that  President  John- 
son understood  thl^.  and  history  will  as 
weU.  J 

And  so  as  he  leayes  us  for  the  land  he 
loves  and  for  what  Ve  know  will  be  a  very 
active  retirement.  Resident  Johnson  has 
our  good  wishes,  ^ur  gratitude  for  his 
service  to  the  Nation,  and  our  prayers 
for  a  long,  happy,  and  satisfying  life. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  M^.  President,  the  day 
after  Pearl  Harbot  several  young  lieu- 
tenant rdmmandefs  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve vdlQhteered  ti>  serve  on  active  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  country. 

Those  three  lieutenant  commanders 
were  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnusoni.  this 
speaker,  and  Lt.  Co^dr.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. We  were  advistd  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  wished 
us  to  remain  in  Congress;  and  being  re- 
spectful and  obedient,  but  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied, we  did.  Bnt  those  three  officers 
volunteered  in  the!  next  year  for  some 
temporary  active  di|ty  in  the  Pacific. 

So  my  acquaintiince  began  with  Lt. 
Comdr.  Lyndon  Johnson  in  those  days, 
and  I  have  known  Ixim  and  worked  with 
him  ever  since.  In  lunshlne  and  in  rain, 
and  have  grown  oi^er  the  years,  to  have 
respect  and  affectidn  for  him  and  to  re- 
gard his  great  services  to  the  United 
States  as  having  erected  a  landmark  in 
our  time.  I 

It  has  been  said  tfiat  unless  above  him- 
self he  can  erect  iimself.  how  mean  a 
thing  is  man.  j 

Lyndon  Johnsoii  has  stood  tallest 
among  his  peers,  a  giant  in  the  author- 
ity which  he  has  wielded,  a  man  of  great 
stature  in  the  influence  of  his  leader- 
ship and  in  the  exeicise  of  his  persuasive 
powers — often,  as  many  of  us  recollect 
with  some  amuserient.  exerted  at  the 
closest  possible  ran^. 

We  have  tdl  had  j  occasion  at  times  to 
agree  with  him.  which  was  pleasant,  and 
to  disagree  with  hiih.  which  was  difficult 
but  always  forgiven! 

In  the  hard  deaisions  made  by  our 
President  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mitment of  our  forcfes  into  a  very-far-off, 
swampy,  miasmic  .^slan  region,  I  found 
not  only  that  my  Sympathies  were  en- 
listed, but  also  ttiak  it  was  essential,  at 
least  for  this  Senator,  to  volimt«er  again 
to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  Lt. 
Comdr.  Lyndon  Johnson  had  done — to 
enter  the  commitn|ent  to  another  war 
with  him;  and  in  tills  case,  both  of  us  in 
our  respective  stations — he  in  the  White 
House  and  I  as  one  of  those  in  the  legis- 
lative train.  { 

I  never  found  1)  possible  to  be  too 


crltlcad  of  the  President's  difficulties,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  that  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  could  easily  make  a  ruuly 
headline  by  disagreement,  but  could,  by 
doing  so,  often  add  to  the  deep  burdens 
of  the  Presidency.  So  the  record  will 
show  that  time  and  again,  in  the  Senate, 
on  television,  on  radio,  and  In  press  con- 
ferences, I  supported  the  decisions  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  resisted  the 
temptation  to  assert  reservations  which 
might  have  been  of  some  passing  advan- 
tage to  me  but  would  have  been  of  a  fur- 
ther disadvantage  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  assessment  and  carrying  out 
of  his  policy. 

I  have  not  regretted  this.  I  believe  that 
the  Presidency  is  a  difficult  enough  job; 
so  that  while  we  must,  in  the  domestic 
area,  assert  our  own  goals,  often  in  line 
with  the  Executive,  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  differ  in  the  means,  and  at  times, 
indeed,  with  the  goals. 

In  the  foreign  field  I  have  felt  that  we 
have  every  right  to  express,  privately  or 
in  the  councils  of  our  committees  and  in 
other  proper  places,  our  disagreements, 
but  that  it  was  not.  in  my  mind,  seemly 
to  wage  another  war  on  the  homefront 
on  the  war  which  was  going  on  In  Asia. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  for  the  sun- 
set of  another  Presidency,  and  my  mind 
reverts  to  the  words  of  the  poet.  Goethe, 
who  said : 

That  which  we  have  inberlted  from  our 
forefathers  we  must  earn  again  in  order  to 
deserve. 

So  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  earned  again  for  us  the  priceless 
heritage  of  our  freedom,  earned  in  the 
begirming  and  in  the  Revolution  and 
fought  for  and  won  and  rewon  on  battle- 
field after  battlefield,  in  the  halls  of  de- 
bate, in  conferences,  and  in  the  places 
near  and  far  of  our  enterprises. 

A  new  President  will  take  office  on 
Monday.  He.  too,  will  have  to  earn  again 
the  heritage  of  our  forefathers  in  order 
that  our  freedom  may  be  deserved.  He. 
too,  will  be  entitled  to  our  prayers,  our 
concerns,  our  cooperation,  find  our  le- 
gitimate differences.  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  new  President,  having  served  with 
our  outgoing  President  within  the  House 
and  within  the  Senate,  as  I  have,  wUl 
often  reflect  on  the  parallelism  and  the 
similarity  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front and  will  not  go  away  from  the 
executive  realm. 

So.  with  warmth  and  affection  for  a 
man  who  has  been  good  and  generous  to 
me.  who  has  been  fair  to  me.  who  at  all 
times  has  been  considerate  in  this  recog- 
nition of  my  problems  and  the  problems 
of  my  constituency,  I  join  in  wishing 
continued  service  and  long  life  and  hap- 
piness to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  his  wife 
and  to  his  family.  I  join  with  him  in  the 
common  and  universal  prayer  that  the 
sound  of  battle  shall  cease  and  that 
peace  again  may  spread  its  blessings 
upon  our  good  land. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  shortly  before  his  death 
that  he  was  not  "one  of  those  who  have 
the  least  anxiety  about  the  triumph  of 
the  principles  I  have  stood  for." 

Today,  I  believe  we  can  say  the  same 
about   the   great   American   whom   we 


honor  In  this  Chamber.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  need  have  no  fear  that  he  has 
seen  or  will  see  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  stood  for  during  his  5  years 
of  service  as  President  and  his  38  years 
of  service  to  his  Nation. 

We  determine  a  man's  success  by  many 
measures — by  his  deeds,  his  actions,  his 
thoughts  and  his  opinions  of  mankind. 
We  measure  a  man,  too,  by  his  dedica- 
tion, by  his  willingness  to  pick  up  and 
carry  the  burdens  of  his  fellow  man. 

But.  most  Important,  the  success  of  a 
man  Ues  in  the  world  he  leaves  behind 
when  he  retires.  Someone  once  said  that 
he  felt  his  life  had  been  a  success.  If, 
when  he  departed,  he  left  the  world  just 
a  little  bit  better  off  than  when  he  had 
arrived. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  done  more  than 
that. 

For  Lyndon  Johnson  has  given  our 
Nation  new  purpose  and  new  goals  and 
new  concern  for  all  our  fellow  citizens. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  entered  the 
White  House  after  the  tragic  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  he  found  a 
nation  which,  in  many  ways,  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  awakening.  He  saw  im- 
mediately that  President  Kennedy  had 
set  the  Nation  to  thinking  about  itself 
and  where  it  was  going  in  the  next  20 
years.  He  molded  this  new  awareness 
into  a  program — a  program,  a  purpose, 
and  a  concern — to  finally  do  something 
about  the  age-old  problems  of  himger, 
disease,  and  neglect  that  were  blighting 
this  Nation  and  this  world. 

The  Nation  needed  Lyndon  Johnson.  It 
needed  a  man  of  dynamic  ability  to  shape 
our  new  concern  into  a  plan  of  action. 
Concern  about  himger  and  poverty  took 
shape  as  the  war  on  poverty;  our  new 
awareness  that  many  of  our  citizens  were 
being  denied  equal  rights  took  shape  in 
a  dramatic  civil  rights  program,  going 
far  beyond  anything  that  had  ever  be- 
fore been  attempted.  The  plight  of  our 
forests  and  rivers  was  met  by  a  concen- 
trated program  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  Immediacy  to  our  efforts  to  protect 
the  great  beauty  of  our  land.  The  hope- 
lessness which  had  settled  into  our  large 
cities  was  transformed  into  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion through  the  formation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  model  cities  program,  and 
coimtless  measures  aimed  at  making  the 
city,  once  again,  a  decent  place  to  live 
and  work. 

For  Lyndon  Johnson,  It  was  not  a 
question  of  showing  concern  or  merely 
talking  about  the  problems  which  have 
plagued  our  Nation.  For  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  time  for  talking  was  over.  It  was 
time  to  try  and  do  something. 

Everything  that  was  tried  was  not  suc- 
cessful. But  that,  in  no  way.  diminishes 
the  value  of  trying  to  find  solutions  to 
problems  which  many  Americans  once 
considered  unsolvable. 

And,  when  the  history  books  are  writ- 
ten. Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  remembered 
as  the  man  who  showed  the  Nation  and 
the  world  that,  no  matter  how  tough  the 
problem,  there  Is  a  solution. 

Lyndon  Johnson  showed  this  by  ex- 
ample. He  tried;  and  he  succeeded.  And 
he  made  all  of  us  determined  to  do  more 
than  wring  our  hands  in  despair.  He 
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gave  us  the  hope  and  the  promise  that 
we  can  succeed  in  making  this  Nation 
just  a  little  bit  better  when  we  leave. 

(At    this    point,    Mr.    Crakston    as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON THE  PRESIDENT  WHO 

HAD  TO  BE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  short  days  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
will  become  a  private  citizen  of  the  Na- 
tion he  loves  so  much  and  has  led  so 
well.  Called  to  the  highest  office  in  a 
moment  of  stark  national  tragedy,  he  re- 
sponded as  he  had  to  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 
Too  few  have  recognized  just  what  he 
accomplished  just  by  being  able  to  make 
this  transition.  History  and  our  world 
could  not  afford  even  the  most  temporary 
of  vacuums  then.  None  came  to  pass.  For 
this  alone  we  owe  him  much. 

Prom  that  time  on  he  began  to  do 
what  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
America  advance  as  she  had  to.  He  had 
the  corn-age  to  attack  the  festering  sores 
upon  the  body  politic  that  had  become 
suppurating  wounds.  Rising  above  accu- 
sations of  sectionalism,  partisanship,  and 
politics,  he  began  a  long  tide  of  progress 
that  has  reached  into  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  land.  The  lives  of  millions 
have  been  upgraded  as  a  result.  Old 
wrongs  have  been  righted  and  the  dark 
comers  of  America  have  been  illumi- 
nated. 

Every  older  American  in  the  Nation 
has  had  the  blight  of  illness  and  surgery 
eased  by  medicare.  Generations  yet  un- 
born will  praise  the  hand  that  signed 
that  measure,  which  was  long  overdue. 
Ignorance,  which  sits  like  mankind's 
personal  raven,  has  been  attacked  with 
stupendous  vigor  by  this  old  school- 
teacher, and  those  whose  educational 
needs  were  neglected  in  the  past  have 
found  that  they  matter  today. 

In  the  past  4  years  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  overseen  the  founding  of  a  college 
each  week  in  this  Nation.  Almost  10 
million  educationally  underprivileged 
children  have  had  their  lives  changed  in 
an  educational  and  social  sense. 

Those  who  have  carried  the  burden 
of  poverty  have  had  it  eased  by  a  recog- 
nition of  their  condition  and  a  national 
effort  to  change  it. 

The  shackles  of  discrimination  are 
falling  one  by  one  into  the  Umbo  of  our 
country's  past  as  a  result  of  the  land- 
mark pieces  of  human  rights  legislation 
he  has  been  mainly  responsible  for. 

All  in  all,  no  President  since  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  created  more  for 
the  people  and  their  future  well-being 
than  Lyndon  Johnson.  In  his  ears  the 
voice  of  suffering  has  been  a  loud  cry. 
In  his  heart  the  call  of  despair  has  been 
heard.  In  his  breast  the  demand  for  jus- 
tice has  stirred  a  response.  Of  few  men  in 
history  can  it  be  said  that  did  or  heard 
or  strove  or  accomplished  half  as  much 
in  a  lifetime  as  he  has  in  his  incumbency. 
Yet  he  has  been  attacked,  pilloried, 
vilified,  and  rejected  by  some.  All  this  in 
the  name  of  conscience  and  dissent.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  through  it  all,  this 
President  of  the  United  States  remained 
true  to  our  national  tradition  of  rever- 
ence for  civil  rights  and  dissent.  Not  once 
did  he  use  Presidential  prerogatives  to 


suppress  disagreement,  even  when  it  took 
violent  and  vicious  forms. 

By  such  an  attitude,  he  added  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Presidency,  making  it  even 
more  of  an  institution  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  the  watching  world  than  it 
was  when  he  entered  upon  that  office. 

He  has  not  backed  away  from  the  chal- 
lenges of  technology,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  hEis  tirelessly  pursued  peace,  as  few 
men  have  ever  done. 

Those  who  pursue  peace  and  practice 
compassion  are  most  truly  blessed.  If  two 
human  virtues  have  characterized  Lyn- 
don Johnson  as  President,  they  have  been 
the  pursuit  of  international  tranquillity 
and  the  desire  to  help  lift  those  who  have 
fallen. 

Mr.  President,  "compassion"  is  a  beau- 
tiful word.  I  am  fond  of  calling  it  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  English  language.  It 
it  not  pity.  Rather,  it  is  a  reaching  out  on 
the  part  of  one  human  being  to  another. 
It  is  the  simplest,  yet  noblest  expression 
of  man's  nature.  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
shown,  even  as  the  holder  of  the  most 
awesome  power  on  earth,  that  his  life 
epitomizes  compassion. 

Mr.  President,  history  is  an  absolutely 
objective  judge.  In  times  to  come,  when 
men  come  to  judge,  they  will  seek  the 
moniunents  to  this  man's  deeds.  They 
will  have  to  seek  the  parks  he  has  created, 
lives  he  has  upgraded,  and  hope  he  has 
given  millions.  Let  us  always  seek  to  keep 
deeds  such  as  these  in  our  minds  as  we 
continue  the  tasks  he  has  left  for  us  to 
complete. 

America  will  miss  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  May  his  years  be  full 
and  his  life  enriched  by  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  paying  deference 
and  devotion  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  No  President  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  has  worked  harder  for  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans  nor  has  tried 
harder  to  bring  more  of  God's  sunlight 
into  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  one  of  the  tnily 
great  men  of  our  time.  All  Americans  in 
every  part  of  the  Nation  should  reflect 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  this  great 
public  servant.  I  am  sure  they  wish  to 
join  with  us  today  in  manifesting  our 
great  affection  and  admiration  for  our 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Over  the 
years  his  advice  and  coimsel  have  been 
invaluable  to  me  whether  on  matters 
large  or  small.  I  have  held  him  in  high 
admiration  as  a  personal  friend  from  the 
time  we  served  together  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  this  good  hour.  I  sup- 
ported enthusiastically  and  wholeheart- 
edly in  their  entirety  his  great  domestic 
programs  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  caused  me  great  distress 
that  I  could  not  in  good  conscience  go 
along  with  him  in  his  policies  in  recent 
years  involving  us  in  a  major  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest  and 
mos^  powerful  Nation  that  ever  existed 
under  the  bending  sky  of  God,  President 
Johnson  not  only  has  demonstrated 
world  leadership  but  in  our  own  Nation 


he  has  exerted  magnificent  leadership  in 
bringing  about  the  greatest  social  revolu- 
tion ever  accomplished  in  any  nation  in 
a  similar  limited  period  of  time. 

All  of  us  know  the  magnificent  and 
massive  contributions  he  has  made  in 
these  perilous  times  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  Historians  of  the  future 
will  chronicle  his  administration  as  one 
of  the  greatest  in  our  history. 

They  will  certainly   identify  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  the  man  who  first  saw  and 
persuaded  Congress  to  conclude  that  this 
earth  has  become  just  a  tiny  star  in  the 
vastness  of  space  and  who  guided  our 
steps    into    space — giant    and    peaceful 
steps  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
They  will  write  that  he  was  born  in  the 
Deep  South,  but  that  he  made  It  crystal 
clear  to  everyone  in  this  Nation  that  all 
men  are  equal  and  must  be  granted  equal 
opportunity.  No  President — no  man — has 
done  more  to  assure  that  all  Americans 
receive  complete  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties which  are  guaranteed  them  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Few 
Presidents  have  been  as  concerned  and 
have  done  as  much  to  help  the  poor  and 
underprivileged,  the  forgotten  Americans 
who  had  been  living  below  the  poverty 
level,  the  hopeless  and  despairing.  His 
deeds   have  been   marked   with   under- 
standing and  compassion  and  v/lll  stand 
out  as  a  permanent  mark  in  our  historj*. 
The  greatest  tribute  to  him  will  be  for 
this  Congress  and  future  Congresses  to 
help  fulfill  his  dream  of  America— a  land 
where  all  are  truly  equal  and  where  all 
can  partake  of  the  fruits  of  our  Great 
Society. 

So.  to  you  Mr.  President,  and  to  your 
lovely  wife.  Lady  Bird,  to  whom  the  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  ef- 
forts to  beautify  our  country,  and  to  all 
members  of  your  family  we  wish  God- 
speed and  happy  landings  in  all  things. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  rather  hypocritical  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  contend  that  lie  has  sup- 
ported many  of  the  domestic  policies  of 
our  distinguished  President.  At  the  same 
time,  I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  speaking  of  the  qualities  he 
possesses,  which  I  think  are  outstandinc: 
and  win  always  be  remembered,  and 
which  I  think  deserve  the  affection  of  our 
country  and  the  affection  of  the  Senate. 
History  will  pass  upon  the  soundness  of 
the  policies  of  the  President. 

In  the  first  instance,  let  me  comment 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  John  F.  Kermedy,  his  elec- 
tion as  President  broke  a  precedent  and 
established  a  new  precedent  which  I 
think  is  helpful  to  oiu-  country. 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected, 
we  were  all  happy  because  it  did  away 
with  a  fetish  from  which  our  countr>' 
had  suffered  a  long  time  in  the  field  of 
religion. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  was  elected 
President,  it  did  away  with  a  similar 
fetish  that  an  outstanding  public  figure 
from  the  southern  portion  of  our  coun- 
try could  never  be  seriously  considered 
as  a  candidate  for  our  Presidency. 

But,  speaking  of  his  own  personal  rec- 
ord and  qualities,  the  quahty  which  has 
impressed  me  most  frcMn  the  national 
standpoint  has  been  his  great  loyalty  to 
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the  Nation  regarqless  of  what  the  situa- 
tion might  be. 

I  remember  that  as  a  leader  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Detnocratic  minority  and 
the  Democratic  h^ajority,  he  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  proposed  to 
stand  by  the  int(mational  decisions  of 
the  President  th«n  of  the  other  party. 
He  was  frequently  criticized  for  that  but, 
nevertheless,  he  realized — and  I  think 
properly — that  thi  >  President  is  the  lead- 
er of  tliis  Nation  in  foreign  affairs  and 
that  he  is  deserving  of  the  backing  and 
support  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Senate  and  Hous(  of  Representatives. 

He  showed  that  quality  in  a  vei-y  strong 
way  throughout  h  is  period  of  leadership 
in  the  Senate.  His  thinking  was  in  behalf 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Nation's  good. 

I  remember  that,  when  the  transition 
came,  from  the  time  when  he  was  Vice 
President  to  the  ti  me  w  hen  he  succeeded 
as  President  under  the  most  tragic  con- 
ditions which  I  i:an  remember  in  my 
lifetime  affecting  our  Nation,  he  bent 
every  effort  to  make  that  transition  or- 
derly, to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
oOr  Nation  would  Drcceed  strongly  along 
the  line?  bf  foreigi ,  policy  already  adopt- 
ed by  his  predecesi  or. 

I  sat  at  the  fuieral  obsequies  in  St. 
Matthew's  Cathelral  in  Washington, 
opposite  the  groui  of  distinguished  for- 
eign guests  who  came,  and  I  could  see. 
throughout  that  ( ercmcny,  c  feeling  of 
increased  confidence  showin,'  itself  on 
the  faces  of  the  pr(  sidents.  kings,  princes, 
and  other  leaders  1 1  om  all  over  the  world, 
as  they  realized  tl  lat  our  Nation  was  to 
cariT  on  and  thei  e  'vas  to  be  no  break 
but,  instead,  that  i  strong  man  had  suc- 
ceeded who  propo:  ed  to  put  his  nation's 
course  and  policiei  first,  and  to  stand  by 
that  course  whict  had  been  set  by  his 
predecessor. 

At  the  time  of  t  tie  removal  of  himself 
from  future  political  ambitions,  I 
thought  he  did  tie  very  same  thing.  I 
was  surprised,  almost  shocked,  that 
night  as  I  listenec  to  him  over  TV,  but 
I  realized  almost  at  once  that  he  was 
putting  his  Nation's  problems  as  they 
existed  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere 
ahead  of  personal  ambition,  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  that  he  was  doing 
what  I  thought  was  a  sound,  right,  and 
decent  thing  in  iupport  of  the  finest 
traditions  of  this  ^  ation. 

Mr.  President,  L;t  me  say  that  in  his 
cooperation  in  reci  nt  weeks  and  months 
with  the  distingu  shed  gentleman  who 
will  succeed  him  to  the  Presidency,  I 
tliink  President  Johnson  has  again 
shown  his  feeling  that  the  life  of  the 
Nation  must  continue  to  flow  on  unin- 
terrupted, and  thab  that  principle  is  one 
which  he  Intended  to  serve  regardless  of 
what  else  he  did. 

I  salute  him  for  the  way  in  which  he 
has  shown  such    ;ooperation  with  the 
new  President  whol  will  succeed  him,  and 
with  the  others  wjho  will  represent  the 
new  President  anc^  the  new  administra- 
tion in  important}  posts.  This  has  re- 
dounded to  the  best  interests  of   our 
Nation. 
Enough  about  riational  problems. 
May  I.  in  closing,  just  say  that  I  think 
Lyndon  Johnson  1b  alwve  all  a  decent 
man  and  an  honoilable  and  a  good  fam- 
ily man,  and  his  ! showing  of  affection 
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for  his  gracious  wife  and  two  lovely 
daughters  and  for  other  members  of  his 
family  is  something  that  has  been  a 
fine  thing  for  our  Nation.  He  has  always 
shown  them  as  participants  in  his  own 
life  of  high  prestige  and  high  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  think  he  has  done  many  very,  very 
worthwhile  and  lasting  things  for  our 
Nation  and  in  our  Nation's  life,  and  I 
would  not  let  this  opportunity  go  with- 
out saluting  him,  as  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
very  great  American  who  has,  in  many 
respects,  greatly  served  our  Nation.  For 
Mrs.  Holland  and  myself  I  wish  for  our 
outgoing  President  and  his  family  every 
happiness  that  life  can  bestow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  a  good  many  Presidents,  but  I 
have  never  known  one  yet  who  was  a 
saint  or  a  superman.  He  certainly  could 
not  represent  us  well  in  that  high  posi- 
tion in  the  land  if  he  were  as  good  as 
tliat.  But  when  any  man  is  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  he  acquires  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  office  to  which  he  has 
been  elected,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
which  perliaps  he  has  not  had  up  to 
that  time:  and  that  applies  to  all  the 
Presidents  I  have  Icnown,  and  there  have 
been  a  good  many  of  them. 

When  one  becomes  President,  cam- 
paign statements  are  subordinated  to 
dealing  witli  realism.  He  finds  then  that 
he  is  representing  what  are  now  200  mil- 
lion people;  that  the  image  he  presents 
to  the  world  is  the  image  which  all  of  us 
present  to  the  world. 

Lyndon  Johnson  certainly  has  been 
like  every  other  President  in  this  respect: 
He  wanted  to  be  a  good  President.  He  has 
been  a  good  President,  in  my  view.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  like  the  others,  only 
more  so.  ijecause  he  has  been  better 
known   to   us. 

He  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
consideration  of  the  poor  people  of  this 
countiT-  In  rural  development,  he  per- 
haps has  made  more  progress  than  any 
other -President  we  have  ever  had.  We 
shoiild  understand  that,  realize  it,  and 
appreciate  it. 

He  may  have  made  some  mistakes.  He 
could  not  represent  me  if  he  did  not 
make  mistakes.  And  I  do  not  believe,  Mr. 
President,  he  could  represent  you  or  any 
of  us  if  he  did  not  make  mistakes.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  his  mistakes  have  been 
honest  mistakes. 

He  has  wanted  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world,  and  I  am  sure  he  felt  the  course 
he  was  following  would  bring  peace  to 
the  world.  Peace  has  not  been  achieved 
as  yet,  but  it  now  appears  hopefully  on 
the  horizon. 

I  think  we  must  leave  it  to  history  to 
balance  his  virtues  against  his  errors, 
which  we  have  to  do  with  any  man  in 
public  life,  including  ourselves.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  history  will  be  kind 
to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

So  at  this  time  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  know  all  of  us  here  wish  him  and 
his  family  well  for  the  future.  We  ap- 
preciate all  he  has  done  and  all  that 
Lady  Bird  has  done  for  the  good  of  this 
Nation  while  he  has  been  President. 

I  could  go  on  and  speak  at  length,  ex- 
cept we  are  having  a  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  trying  to 
carry  out  his  desires  to  bring  peace  to 


the  world.  So  with  this  statement,  I  sim- 
ply conclude  all  I  have  to  say.  I  know 
he  understands. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
on  the  floor  for  a  considerable  time.  That 
has  enabled  me  to  hear  some  of  my  col- 
leagues voice  their  appreciation  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  express  their  regret  at 
his  departure  and  their  very  best  wishes 
for  his  future. 

I  had  come  prepared  to  speak  perhaps 
at  a  much  greater  length  than  I  now 
wish  to,  because  I  realize  that  just  about 
all  that  need  be  said  or  could  be  said  has 
indeed  been  said. 

I  have  noticed  that  often  the  particu- 
lar interest  of  a  Senator  is  reflected  in 
the  analysis  that  he  makes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson. 
Clearly,  then,  I  would  want,  as  his  ad- 
ministration is  about  to  be  delivered  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  historians,  to  under- 
score the  leadership  he  gave  this  trou- 
bled Nation  as  it  seeks  to  deliver  on  its 
old  promise  of  equal  opportunity.  In  no 
area  of  that  long  Johnson  record  will 
more  dramatic  achievements  be  found, 
but  those  were  achievements  not  easily 
gained.  There  is  no  need  to  list  the  leg- 
islative actions  which,  after  Intensive 
effort,  which  included  the  very  careful 
attention  of  the  President  himself,  were 
put  on  the  statute  books.  Historians  need 
not  be  reminded  to  look  into  that  chap- 
ter of  this  dramatic  record. 

With  an  interest  in  conservation  and 
the  environment  of  this  country,  it  is 
natural  that  I  should  comment  also  on 
the  leadership  he  and  his  delightful  Rrst 
Lady  gave  in  awakening  Americans  to 
our  obligation  to  stay  the  hand  of  prog- 
ress until  it  is  assured  that  that  prog- 
ress show  values  greater  than  those  that 
may  be  lost  under  the  caption  of  the 
progress  that  is  sought  to  be  achieved. 
This  is  no  easy  place  to  make  progress. 
It  seeks  to  respond  to  the  constituency  of 
the  President  which  is  not  yet  bom; 
hence  it  is  an  element  of  the  constitu- 
ency which  has  no  "muscle."  It  must 
contest  against  those  who  live  now  and 
who  will  be  required  to  pay  the  bill  for 
discharging  their  responsibility  to  the 
unborn  constituency.  But  Lyndon  John- 
son clearly  understood  that  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  hope  all  of  us  will  learn  more 
fully  our  own  responsibility  from  the  ex- 
ample he  has  given  us. 

I  doubt  if  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  rise  who  will  not  indicate  that  on 
occasions  he  found  himself  in  disagree- 
ment with  President  Johnson.  Small 
wonder.  The  issues  that  crowd  us  as  a 
people  are  complex,  and  the  only  person 
to  worry  about  is  the  one  who  insists 
that  with  respect  to  each  of  them  he  has 
the  answer. 

I  think  history  will  note,  as  others  be- 
fore me  on  the  floor  this  morning  have 
commented,  that  there  were  very  bitter 
personal  attacks  directed  at  President 
Johnson.  The  cries  were  shrill.  Dissent  is 
fine.  Dissent  is  necessary.  But  when  it 
boils  over  into  personal  abuse,  it  is  not 
only  out  of  bounds,  but  it  serves  poorly 
the  objective  that  that  dissent  seeks  to 
attain. 

With  others  before  me,  and  with  col- 
leagues who  shall  follow,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  thank  this  man  from  Texas 
who  became  literally  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States.  The  accident  of  geography 
which  marked  him  as  a  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  understandably,  was  elimi- 
nated when  he  became  the  President  of 
all  of  us. 

I  sense  that  that  is  not  an  easy  transi- 
tion. I  am  grateful  that  he  succeeded  in 
making  it. 

If  a  society  is  judged  by  the  concern 
it  demonstrates  for  the  very  youngest 
and  the  very  oldest  of  its  citizens,  then 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  persuaded  this  so- 
ciety of  ours  to  perform  just  a  little 
better,  because  included  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  administration  which  is 
about  to  go  into  history's  book  are  the 
medicare  program  and  massive  support 
for  primary  education.  Here  Is  a  very 
tangible  demonstration  of  his  concern 
for  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  among 
us. 

With  my  colleagues,  I  wish  President 
Johnson  and  his  family  good  health, 
satisfying  days,  and  long  lives. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  period  set  aside  to  honor  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  we  would  be  remiss  if 
we  did  not  also  take  note  of  the  record 
of  dedicated  service  of  the  First  Lady  of 
our  Nation,  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  and  more  recently,  a  grand- 
mother. Constantly  in  the  public  eye, 
whether  she  wished  it  or  not,  Mrs.  John- 
son has  handled  her  duties  to  her  fam- 
ily with  great  charm  and  devotion.  As 
for  her  duties  as  First  Lady  she  has 
conducted  herself  with  warmth  and  dig- 
nity and  has  been  tireless  in  her  travels 
across  the  nation  in  support  of  numerous 
projects  to  benefit  our  Nation.  Her  ef- 
forts in  the  campaign  to  beautify  Amer- 
ica are  a  tribute  to  her  energy  and  ability. 
Trees,  gardens,  and  playgroimds  all  over 
this  Nation  will  continue  to  remind  us  of 
her  devotion  to  her  coimtry  and  her 
concern  for  the  lives  of  its  citizens. 

For  any  President's  wife  the  experience 
of  serving  as  First  Lady  must  certainly 
be  difQcult.  For  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  has 
held  this  position  in  a  time  of  great  pub- 
lic dissension  over  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  domestic  disorders  in  our  Nation, 
her  courage  and  her  courtesy  in  the  face 
of  public  rudeness  has  inspired  the  Na- 
tion. She  must  have  been  a  tremendous 
source  of  support  to  President  Johnson 
and  to  his  fine  family,  for  she  possess 
both  loyalty  and  intelligence.  As  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson  prepare  to  leave 
the  White  House,  I  know  that  my  Senate 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  want 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  know  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  her  many  fine  qualities  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  put  these  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  for 
her  family. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
last  day  we  shall  be  in  session  prior  to 
President  Johnson  turning  over  the 
chieftainship  of  our  great  Nation  to 
President-elect  Nixon. 

When  we  look  at  the  domestic  record 
of  President  Johnson.  I  believe  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  match  throughout 
our  history  for  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments that  have  been  achieved  un- 
der his  leadership  or  with  his  support. 
Specifically,  we  must  recognize  that 
under  no  other  President  has  as  much 


legislation  been  enacted  wliich  sought  to 
elevate  both  the  spiritual  and  material 
levels  of  American  life.  President  John- 
son's lasting  memorials  are  the  clvU 
rights,  education,  housing,  job  training, 
health,  arts,  and  humanities  bills.  His 
Presidency  was  one  which  labored  for 
human  values. 

And,  in  foreign  policy,  while  many  of 
us  have  disagreed  with  his  interpretation 
of  where  our  national  interests  lead,  no 
man  could  have  stood  firmer,  fought 
harder,  or  spoken  more  vigorously  for 
the  causes  that  Lyndon  Johnson  thought 
correct. 

I  believe  history  wUl  be  far  kinder  to 
President  Johnson  than  have  been  con- 
temporary commentators,  and  that  he 
will  rank  among  our  stronger  and  most 
effective  Chief  Executives. 

As  he  leaves  Washington,  I  extend  to 
him  and  his  gracious  family  all  good 
wishes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  review  the  senatorial 
career  nor  the  Presidential  career  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  feel  that  I  know,  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  because  I  was 
in  enough  of  the  conferences  to  know, 
that  we  have  never  had  a  President  who 
was  more  concerned  about  any  war  than 
he  has  been. 

He  put  in  long,  sleepless  nights,  one 
following  another,  many  times,  over 
what  our  men  were  faced  with  on  the 
battlefield,  and  the  contradictions  of  pol- 
icy and  problems  that  were  presented  by 
this  conflict.  Do  not  ever  let  anyone  be- 
lieve for  one  moment  that  he  failed  to 
have  his  heart  and  soul  in  this  problem 
and  in  the  seeking  of  a  solution.  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  has  suggested  that 
he  failed  in  that  respect,  but  I  speak 
with  emphasis  on  a  point  that  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  a  chance  to  know  some- 
thing about,  and  do  know  something 
about. 

He  always  had  the  welfare  of  the  serv- 
icemen at  heart,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  to 
every  man  who  went  into  battle.  Also,  he 
had  his  mind  upon  the  long-range  policy, 
the  influences  on  future  generations  as 
well  as  this  one,  that  were  tied  in  with 
this  war.  Time  after  time,  there  would 
come  from  a  new  direction  another  com- 
plication of  consideration  of  additional 
policy  which  has  made  this  situation, 
and  still  makes  it,  without  any  visible 
solution;  but  we  have  never  had  a  Com- 
mander In  Chief  who  worked  harder  and 
tried  harder  than  he  did. 

I  sat  beside  President  Johnson,  when 
he  was  a  Senator,  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  12  years,  I  think  it  was. 
We  also  went  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  the  same  time,  and  spent 
about  8  of  those  years  together  on  that 
committee.  We  had  identical  commit- 
tee assignments  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
also  on  Space,  as  was  I. 

I  saw  in  him  a  man  of  fine  action  and 
unlimited  ideas,  and  when  I  learned  that 
he  had  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  my  first  thought  was,  weU,  he  wUl 
certainly  be  a  man  of  action.  But  even  I 
did  not  anticipate,  by  a  great  deal,  all 
the  action  that  he  did  bring  about 
through  this  high  and  responsible  office. 
I  differed  with  him  greatly  on  many  of 


his  policies,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
his  vigor  and  his  action  in  the  war  and 
in  other  matters  gave  the  Nation  strength 
that  it  needed  at  this  particular  time. 

I  must  state  also  that  I  have  never 
known,  I  think,  a  finer  lady  nor  one  more 
shicere  than  Mrs.  Johnson.  She  has  borne 
the  burdens  of  public  life  all  through  the 
years,  not  only  with  dignity,  but  with 
relish  and  considerable  imderstandlng, 
and  with  sound,  clear  suggestions  and 
ideas,  that  have  been  of  benefit  not  only 
to  the  President  but  to  the  rest  of  us 
here  who  have  carried  some  Government 
responsibility.  I  commend  her  highly  as 
a  mother,  as  a  homemaker,  as  an  of- 
flcials  wife,  and  as  First  Lady.  There  is 
no  reason  for  me  to  say  that,  except  on 
the  merits  as  I  judge  her.  She  certainly 
has  a  place  in  history,  and  has  been,  I 
think,  a  wonderful  First  Lady.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  typically  American 
in  outlook  and  in  action  and  devotion  to 
duty  than  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  could  say  much 
more,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  many 
fields  in  the  past  5  years,  perhaps  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  advancement  m 
education,  civil  liberties,  and  civil  rights, 
is  now  a  matter  of  record  for  the  people 
of  America;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  one 
person  who  is  the  most  responsible  lor 
this  progress  is  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  President  Johnson 
over  the  years  know  also  of  his  great 
ability,  his  tireless  energy,  and  liis  strong 
desire  to  maintain  a  prosperous  and 
secure  Nation. 

We  also  know  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments that  he  has  achieved  to  that 
end.  Other  Senators  have  detailed  those 
accomplishments  with  an  accuracy  and 
ability  far  greater  than  could  I.  But  I 
should  like  to  join  Senators  this  morning 
in  wishing  President  Johnson  and  his 
gracious  and  lovely  wife  the  very  best  of 
everything  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  m  this 
time  that  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  eulogies  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  in  the  sense  of  a  word  of  fare- 
well to  the  President,  I  would  hope  that 
neither  the  word  "eulogy"  nor  the  word 
"farewell"  would  ultimately  be  applied 
to  what  is  said  here,  certainly  not  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Instead,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  a 
man  who  has  borne  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  Republic,  a  responsibility  that  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  public  or  civic 
responsibility  that  has  ever  been  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single  public 

official. 

My  time  of  service  in  Congress  be?an 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  left  the  Senate  to 
become  Vice  President.  During  the  8 
years  that  I  have  served  in  Congress.  I 
suppose  that  I  have  on  many  occasions 
differed  with  the  positions  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  taken,  and  on  a  number  of 
occasions  I  have  agreed  with  the  posi- 
tions he  has  taken.  I  have  no  idea  of 
what  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  tunes 
I  agreed  and  the  times  I  disagreed  would 
be-  but  my  feeling  for  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  summed  up  in  the  visit  I  had  with 
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him  last  week — a 
which  I  think  he 
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very  personal  visit — in 
displayed  the  qualities 
that  have  made  'him  a  figure  of  large 
proportions  in  ftur  time  and  in  our 
country. 

His  personal  hospitality  and  his  per- 
sonal graclousn^ss  transcended  any 
political  differences  that  might  lie  be- 
tween us.  The  welcome  he  extended ;  the 
hand  of  friendship  which  he  offered, 
both  for  today  an^  when  he  could  help  in 
the  years  to  come;  the  Interest  he  ex- 
pressed In  the  country  and  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  Bdminlstratlon  for  the 
country's  sake;  Jiis  invitation  to  come 
to  Texas — these  sfU  bespeak  a  warmth  of 
heart  and  a  largfcness  of  mind  which  I 
think  are  qualltifs  typical  of  men  who 
occupy  the  Presidency.  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  that  heart  aid  mind. 

I  would  certainly  want  to  include  in 
this  appreciation  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom 
all  of  us  as  Menlbers  of  Congress  have 
known  as  a  hostess  and  as  a  First  Lady 
who  has  graced  the  White  House  and 
h£^  done  so  much  to  bring  to  life  a  sense 
of  civ^c.responsibiity  in  all  the  country, 
and  tCoq,  on  her  own  part  and  for  her 
own  self,  deserve:;  our  appreciation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  !  At.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  thB  tributes  to  President 
Johnson,  an  unujual  and  complex  man, 
a  compassionate  and  warmhearted  hu- 
man being.  , 

This  marks,  I  t  link  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  my  per:  onal  association  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  Looking  back  upon 
that  association,  1  recognize  now  as  much 
as  I  did  at  the  time  that  the  beginning 
of  that  associate  )n  was  not  auspicious 
from  my  point  o:  view.  But  I  recognize 
that  since  that  time  our  relationship 
has  developed  in  ways  which  have  been 
most  reassuring  to  me,  which  have  pro- 
duced some  of  mi'  most  cherished  mem- 
ories during  my  .0  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  which  have  contributed  something 
to  some  of  the  policies  which  have 
marked  his  adm  nistration. 

Not  many  Presi  dents  have  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  presiding  over  so  traumat- 
ic a  period  of  transition  in  our  country's 
history  as  has  President  Johnson.  I 
think  that  the  h  illmaik  of  his  admin- 
istration has  been  his  willingness  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  difficult,  complex,  and 
frustrating  probl?ms  of  this  period  of 
transition  in  a  v  ay  which  has  been  a 
tribute  to  his  corn-age  and  his  under- 
standing of  what  is  at  stake,  and  to  his 
willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
in  the  interests  ol  the  country,  notwith- 
standing its  effect  upon  his  political 
fortunes. 

We  have  reach(  d  a  point  in  our  coun- 
try's history  wher  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign priorities  must  be  reexamined.  We 
have  reached  thii  point  at  a  time  when 
the  pressures  on  jur  society  never  seem 
to  be  relaxed;  ami  when  none  of  us  can 
see  clearly  the  goals  or  the  milestones  to- 
ward which  we  an ;  moving  in  our  society, 
nor  what  they  ma  y  mean  for  individuals 
or  for  our  relationships  to  one  another 
as  Americans.  So  we  are  all  under  pres- 
siue  to  see  our  coi mtry  as  it  is,  to  imder- 
stand  the  meaning  of  what  is  going  on, 
and  to  make  sorie  decision  and  judg- 
ments about  what  we  must  do. 

But  the  man  wtio  has  really  been  the 
focal  point  of  thi  t  pressure  in  the  past 
5  years  is  the  President  of  the  United 


States.  He  has  not  nm  away  from  it.  He 
has  recognized  it.  He  has  listened  to  the 
challenge,  smd  in  the  words  of  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  this  year,  he  has 
tried.  He  has  been  willing  to  try,  willing 
to  take  the  criticism  which  was  a  re- 
sponse to  his  efforts,  willing  to  risk  the 
failures  of  which  he  has  been  accused, 
and  willing  to  meet  the  test  of  history 
and  the  judgment  of  history  upon  his 
efforts.  It  has  been  our  privilege  in  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  those  efforts. 

The  President's  effort  to  build  a  Great 
Society  has  been  referred  to  In  many 
quarters  as  just  another  political  label 
assumed  by  an  administration  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  its  goals  and  for 
the  pui-pose  of  justifying  its  efforts.  But 
the  basic  characteristic  of  the  label 
"Great  Society"  is  that  it  has  meant 
more  than  that.  We  have  really  been 
working  in  this  country  toward  a  great 
society  since  the  beginning,  a  great  so- 
ciety which  is  based  upon  the  concept 
that  a  society  achieves  its  fulfillment 
as  each  of  its  members  achieves  fulfill- 
ment. 

I  think  this  is  really  what  the  Presi- 
dent had  in  mind  when  he  set  this  ob- 
jective. I  think  he  understood  that  he 
was  not  begirming  something  new  but, 
rather,  that  he  was  continuing  a  180- 
year-old  American  experiment  to  create 
that  kind  of  coimtry  and  that  kind  of 
society  for  average  citizens.  This  is  why 
he  has,  with  courage  and  determination, 
initiated  legislation  which  has  provided 
for  better  health  care,  more  adequate 
housing,  a  more  livable  environment, 
more  jobs  at  better  wages,  and  greater 
educational  opportunities  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. He  understood  and  still  under- 
stands that  the  fulfillment  of  individuals 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
break  down  the  barriers  which  inhibit 
the  full  flowering  of  the  potential  of 
every  individual  citizen. 

To  make  these  kinds  of  demands  on 
the  American  people  is  to  risk  criticism, 
is  to  risk  failure,  is  to  risk  the  harsh 
judgment  of  one's  contemporaries.  The 
President  has  been  willing  to  take  those 
risks.  He  has  taken  them.  He  has  paid 
out  his  political  capital.  I  believe  history 
will  give  him  a  high  place  for  his  willing- 
ness to  do  so. 

His  great  problem  has  been  the  Viet- 
nam war,  a  problem  which  he  has  not 
been  able  to  resolve  within  the  period  of 
his  administration,  a  problem  which  has 
frustrated  him,  which  has  divided  his 
countrymen,  and  which  has  cost  him  the 
highest  price  of  all  in  terms  of  his  politi- 
cal capital.  I  am  convinced  that  at  the 
root  of  his  efforts  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, to  come  to  grips  with  it,  and  to  solve 
it  has  been  a  great  inner  drive,  the  urge 
for  peace.  If  he  has  not  been  given  the 
wisdom  to  do  it  as  he  would  have  liked, 
neither  have  the  rest  of  us  been  given 
that  wisdom.  The  problem  has  been  ours 
as  well  as  his.  And  if  he  has  failed  to 
come  up  with  the  answer  to  it,  so  has 
his  country.  So  he  leaves  office  with  the 
problem  unresolved,  and  we  continue  in 
office,  with  the  problem  still  at  the  top 
of  our  agenda  for  effective  action. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  personal  note, 
Mr.  President.  From  that  inauspicious 
beginning,  I  have  found  our  relationship 
always  a  two-way  relationship,  a  coop- 
erative  relationship,   a  relationship   in 


which  he  listened  as  well  as  talked.  I 
have  found  him  always  sensitive  to  my 
views  and  to  my  problems.  He  has  been 
generous  and  warm  in  all  these  10  years 
toward  me  personally.  I  appreciate  it.  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  It  is  one  of  the  cher- 
ished memories  of  these  10  years. 

Several  Senators  have  spoken  of  Mrs. 
Johnson.  I  have  regarded  her  always  as 
a  great  lady,  motivated  by  the  finest  of 
instincts,  contributing  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable way  to  the  discharge  of  her  hus- 
band's responsibilities  and  his  office, 
while  still  maintaining  a  warm  family 
life  in  the  White  House.  I  cannot  find 
the  words  to  speak  highly  enough  of  my 
regard  for  her,  my  appreciation  of  her  as 
a  human  being,  and  my  appreciation  of 
the  contribution  she  has  made  to  our 
counti-y  and  to  our  country's  sense  of 
values. 

I  have  spoken  too  long,  which  hais  not 
been  my  custom  in  the  Senate,  but  I  sup- 
pose as  the  years  go  on  I  gradually  ac- 
quire some  of  those  well-known  habits 
of  Senators.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  stated 
as  well  or  as  precisely  as  I  would  like  this 
tribute  to  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  balanced  assessment  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Presidency  mu.st  be 
left  to  the  detached  scrutiny  of  future 
generations  who  will  measure  the  impact 
of  his  achievements  on  the  march  of  his- 
tory. But  we  are  only  human,  and  the 
temptation  to  offer  a  contemporary 
judgment  of  the  man  and  his  deeds  is 
overpowering. 

And  who  are  more  qualified  to  make 
such  a  judgment  than  the  gentlemen  in 
this  Chamber?  We  knew  him  well  and, 
in  several  respects,  we  knew  him  perhaps 
best  of  all.  To  many  of  us  here  today, 
he  was  a  warm  and  intimate  friend,  a 
wise  counselor,  a  courageous  leader.  To 
others,  he  was  a  formidable  political  ad- 
versary. But  all  of  us,  regardless  of  par- 
tisan convictions,  respected  and  admired 
his  polished  skill  as  a  legislator.  Tiuly, 
he  was  a  giant  of  the  Senate. 

I  take  deep  pride  in  the  years  of  friend- 
ship I  have  enjoyed  with  Mr.  Johnson. 
Our  relationship  has  been  very  deep  and 
very  personal,  and  I  would  not  trade  it 
for  all  the  riches  of  the  earth.  So  it  is 
ver>'  difficult  for  me  to  speak  dispassion- 
ately and  objectively  about  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the 
betterment  of  America  and  the  American 
people. 

My  friendship  with  the  President  dates 
to  1954.  when  I  was  elected  to  this  body 
to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late,  great  Senator  Patrick  McCarran. 
I  was  undecided  about  seeking  a  full  terra 
in  the  1956  elections,  and  I  can  say  with 
complete  honesty  that  one  of  the  factors 
influencing  my  decision  to  do  so  was  my 
relationship  with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
And  I  was  gratified  that  my  victory  in 
1956  was  a  factor  in  assisting  him  to 
become  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
by  a  49-to-47  margin. 

That  same  year — 1956 — I  publicly  pre- 
dicted in  a  speech  before  Nevada  con- 
stituents that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  health 
permitting,  would  one  day  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  when  he 
sought  that  high  office  in  1960,  I  offered 
him  my  full  and  enthusiastic  support.  I 
did  so  because  of  our  personal  friendship, 
because  of  my  respect  and  admiration  of 
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his  ability,  and  because  of  his  tremen- 
dous support  for  legislative  programs 
vital  to  Nevada.  So  valuable  was  his  sup- 
port in  this  respect  that  I  many  times 
introduced  him  to  my  constituents  as 
the  "third  Senator  from  Nevada." 

All  citizens  of  this  generation  will  for- 
ever carry  the  ugly  scars  infiicted  by  the 
tragic  events  of  a  November  day  in 
Dallas.  But  we  can  be  thankful  that  a 
man  of  consummate  ability  and  dedica- 
tion occupied  the  Nation's  second  high- 
est position  of  leadership.  In  those  dark 
and  melancholy  days,  Lyndon  Johnson's 
inspirational  example  of  courage  and  re- 
solve Insured  an  orderly  transition  of 
power  and  reassured  the  entire  free 
world.  The  heartbeat  of  democracy  never 
faltered. 

And  what  of  the  years  since?  What 
assessment  will  be  made  of  the  Johnson 
administration  by  future  scholars? 

I  believe  he  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  our  truly  great  Presidents  when 
his  achievements  are  weighed  In  the  con- 
text of  history.  If  he  could  not  secure  a 
final  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
at  least  he  prevented  a  takeover  of  Asian 
democracies  by  totalitarian  forces.  And 
If  he  could  not  solve  all  of  our  com- 
plex domestic  problems— what  mortal 
could— at  least  he  achieved  a  great 
deal;  more.  In  fact,  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent In  our  entire  history. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  this  Nation  made  its  greatest 
strides  in  eradicating  poverty  and  hun- 
ger. In  guaranteeing  human  rights,  in 
extending  benefits  to  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled, in  opening  up  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  In  providing  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  enjoyed  by  any 
people  on  earth.  These  are  not  ordinary 
achievements.  They  represent  extra- 
ordinary accomplishments,  refiecting  the 
extraordinary  ability  of  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  close  relationship  with  this  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  Tliomas  Jefferson  once 
described  the  Nation's  highest  elective 
office  as  "a  splendid  misery."  He  said  it 
required  a  man  to  give  everything  in  his 
reservoir  of  resources — his  wisdom,  his 
judgment,  his  intellect. 

President  Johnson  gave  everj'thlng — 
more,  probably,  than  any  of  us  will  ever 
know.  He  devoted  every  waking  hour  to 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people  and 
our  allies  abroad.  He  guided  us  with  a 
firm  hand  and  he  left  a  legacy  of  land- 
mark legislation  that  will  benefit  millions 
of  citizens  now  and  In  the  years  ahead. 
In  his  final  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. President  Johnson  said  he  hoped  he 
would  be  remembered  as  a  man  who 
tried.  He  will  be  remembered  for  more 
than  that.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a 
man  who  succeeded.  His  footprints  in 
history  will  be  very  large  Indeed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  so 
many  eloquent  and  well-deserved  tributes 
have  been  paid  to  President  Johnson  that 
I  hesitate  to  further  burden  the  Record, 
but  due  to  our  long  association  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words. 

During  approximately  one-half  of  the 
quarter  century  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  served  with  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
was  a  distinguished  member  and  leader 
of  the  Democratic  minority  and  majority 
in  the  Senate.  Without  any  question  in 


my  mind,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  an  espe- 
cially effective  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Democratic  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  had  the  unusual  capacity  to  be 
able  to  persuade  Senators,  many  of  whom 
had  different  attitudes  and  Interests,  but 
he  persuaded  them  to  minimize  their 
differences  and  maximize  their  common 
interests  which  was  beneficial  to  the  well 
being  of  our  country. 

Although  it  is  inevitable  that  public 
officials  have  different  views  on  important 
controversial  measures,  and  I  have  had 
such  differences  with  President  Johnson, 
nevertheless  he  has  promoted  a  great 
many  measures  of  profound  impwrtance 
to  our  country,  and  which  I  was  very 
pleased  to  support.  The  record  is  well 
known  that  I  supported  him  in  liis  nomi- 
nation for  President,  and  I  supported  him 
when  he  was  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1964.  Regardless  of  any  differ- 
ences about  the  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  may  have  had,  I  always  had  and 
still  have  the  greatest  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  President  Johnson  and  his 
family. 

President  Johnson  and  his  very  lovely 
wife.  Lady  Bird,  his  children,  and  grand- 
children, leave  the  White  House  with  the 
affection  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  with  best  wishes  for  many  happy 
years  in  his  retirement  in  private  life  to 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  lend  great  luster, 
and  we  certainly  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  join  In  the  tributes  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  he  leaves  office. 

Last  night  President  Johnson  said 
something  at  a  reception  which  im- 
pressed me  tremendously,  and  that  is 
that  he  felt  finally  that  he  should  refuse 
to  run  again  because  he  thought  It  would 
contribute  the  most  to  the  possibilities 
of  bringing  about  a  peace  In  Vietnam. 
Just  as  Vietnam  was  the  albatross  that 
hung  around  his  neck  as  President  in 
these  last  years,  so  I  think  he  ennobled 
his  own  relationship  to  the  issue  by  mak- 
ing that  statement,  which  is  the  first  time 
I  had  heard  liim  make  it  and  which  is 
apparently  sometliing  very  deep  in  his 
heart. 

I  served  with  him  when  he  was  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I  encoun- 
tered both  his  skill  and  advocacy  as  an 
opponent  and  proponent.  He  is  formid- 
able in  both  positions  and  has  been  for 
years.  As  President  he  showed  nothing 
but  complete  courtesy  to  me  as  a  Senator 
and  friendship  on  occasion  when  it  was 
required. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory shown  President  Johnson,  it  cer- 
tainly must  Include  the  landmark  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  landmark  medi- 
care program,  and  the  landmark  historic 
war  on  poverty.  It  Is  high  time  the  Amer- 
ican people  imdertook  that  responsibil- 
ity. Vietnam  will  be  hotly  controverted. 
I  have  devout  hope.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  we  can  wish  for  the  President  is 
that  it  will  work  out  all  right  now  that 
he  has  it  on  the  track  toward  a  conclu- 
sion, and  that  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
President,  Richard  Nixon,  and  ourselves, 
it  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
with  a  cease  fire  and  a  peace,  and  that 


the  verdict  of  history  may  be  that  it  was 
worthwhile  and  that  all  of  this  sacrifice 
was  meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  probably  be  the 
greatest  thing  that  President  Johnson 
could  leave  the  country. 

I  join  Senators  in  saluting  Pre.sident 
Johnson  and  wishing  him  all  health  and 
happiness  and  expressing  appreciation 
for  his  graciousness  and  charm,  and  the 
wonderful  idealism  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
speaking  nothing  but  the  best  for  the 
President  and  his  family  in  the  coming 
years.  I  know  that  reflects  the  senti- 
ment of  everj'one  here.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  join  in  these  tributes  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  something  special  to 
know  Lyndon  Johnson  personally ;  It  is  a 
rare  privilege  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  under  his  Senate  leadership. 

Leadership  has  many  qualities.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  them  all.  A  guide, 
counselor,  formula  tor  of  opinion,  he  led 
our  Nation  to  its  achievement  of  more 
progressive  social  legislation  during  his 
term  as  majority  leader  and  the  Presi- 
dency than  at  any  comparable  time. 

A  demanding  sternness  was  never  his 
hallmark.  Kindly,  thoughtful  consulta- 
tion, blended  necessarily  with  persistence 
in  reaching  objectives — these  were  his 
hallmark.  Today's  generation  and  to- 
morrow's are  the  grateful  beneficiaries  of 
his  greatness.  A  family  filled  with  love 
and  personal  warmth  helped  him  so 
greatly  to  carry  the  crushing  weight  of 
almost  imbelievable  responsibilities  that 
were  his  through  most  of  his  public  life. 
In  a  most  tragic  hour,  he  said  to  the 
Nation,  "Let  us  continue."  We  did.  And 
the  mark  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  greatness 
will  insure  that  he  will  continue. 


LTNOON      JOHNSON      LEAVES     LECACT      OF     GHFAT 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sel- 
dom in  the  long  history  of  our  great 
Republic  have  we  had  In  the  Presidency 
a  man  who  had  the  remarkable  com- 
bination of  attributes  that  Lyndon 
Balnes  John-son  has.  He  combined  in 
the  Presidency  great  passion  for  the 
causes  he  beUeves  In,  tremendous  energy, 
immense  resourcefulness,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  keenest  minds  the  White 
House  has  known  and  an  unparalleled 
skill  to  get  what  he  wanted  from  Con- 
gress—a skill  that  was  aided  by  his 
sometimes  larger-than-life  powers  of 
persuasion.  Pew  men  have  taken  up  the 
burdens  of  the  Presidency  with  such  awe- 
some credentials. 

How  fortunate  we  are — 
President-elect  Nixon  is  said  to  have 
remarked  following   that  tragic   day   5 
years  ago  when  President  Kennedy  was 
klUed— 

to  have  a  man  like  Lyndon  Johnson  there  to 
tike  over. 

John  Kennedy  himself  once  said  that 
no  man  was  better  suited  to  be  President 
than  Lyndon  Johnson. 

While  it  is  true  that  Lyndon  Johnson  s 
Presidency  was  marked  by  great  turbu- 
lence and  numerous  crises,  by  a  bloody 
war  in  Vietnam  and  some  of  the  most 
\iclous  press  criticism   ever  leveled  at 
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citizen,  my  deepest  best  wishes  are  with 
him,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  their  family. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  highly  appropriate  that  we  have  de- 
cided to  set  aside  this  time  today  to  per- 
mit Senators  to  express  their  feelings  in 
connection  with  the  fact  our  former  ma- 
jority leader,  our  popular  and  valued 
former  colleague.  President  Johnson  is 
about  to  retire  from  the  Presidency  to 
private  life.  I  emphatically  desire  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  -the  well  wishes  and 
the  salutes  being  conveyed  to  the  good 
friend  we  all  know  as  Lyndon  on  this 
historic  occasion. 

Increasingly,  it  seems,  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  becoming  the  spawning  ground  for 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  next 
Monday  we  shall  inaugurate  another 
outstanding  former  Senator  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States.  Inci- 
dentally, this  will  make  the  fourth  Sen- 
ator out  of  the  last  five  Piesidencies 
who  has  held  this  high  ofBce.  Up  to  now, 
all  have  acquitted  themselves  well  and  I 
am  sure  President  Nixon  will  carry  on 
this  fine  tradition  of  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  as  did  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
who  served  as  President  for  8  happy, 
productive,  and  peaceful  years  in  be- 
tween this  succession  of  former  Senators. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  I  came  to  the 
Congress  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other.  Thus,  I  have  known  him  as  a 
friend  and  associate  in  public  service  for 
just  about  three  decades.  I  have  always 
valued  that  friendship  and  respected  his 
abilities  throughout  this  era. 

As  President,  I  have  frequently  sup- 
ported his  public  policies  just  as  I  have 
frequently  felt  called  upon  to  oppose 
some  of  them.  Whether  in  support  or  op- 
position to  Johnson's  policies,  I  have 
found  in  Lyndon  Johnson  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  and  appreciates 
the  legislative  process  and  our  represent- 
ative form  of  government  which  neces- 
sarily on  occasion  causes  honest  men  to 
disagree  whether  because  of  political  or 
sectional  reasons  or  for  reasons  of  per- 
sonal conviction. 

Thus  President  Johnson  did  not  ex- 
pect complete  compliance  with  his  posi- 
tions from  his  friends  and  did  not  re- 
sent the  fact  that  disagreements  at 
times  imderstandably  and  rightfully  de- 
velop. As  Lyndon  said  in  a  recent  per- 
sonal farewell  letter  to  me — 

No  man  knows  better  than  I  the  value  of 
cillTerent  opinions  In  a  democratic  society 
and  no  man  more  admires  an  Independent 
spirit. 

I  am  sure  this  is  an  honest  and  abid- 
ing conviction  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
and,  in  fact,  he  practiced  much  of  this 
same  independence  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  an  active,  vigorous,  and  determined 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  served 
his  country  well  and  historians  some 
decades  hence  will  assign  him  to  his 
rightful  place  in  history.  Nothing  any  of 
us  say  here  today  will  either  add  or  de- 
tract very  much  from  the  unerring 
judgment  of  history.  However,  we  can 
and  I  am  sure  we  do  bespeak  for  him 
a  happy  personal  future  and  a  judg- 


ment by  history  which  will  do  justice  to 
his  many  attributes  and  achievements. 

Mrs.  Mundt  joins  me  in  wishing  good 
health  and  good  cheer  to  Lyndon  and 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  their  two  lovely 
daughters,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive families.  We  hope  to  see  them  all 
many  times  in  the  future  as  they  return 
to  visit  their  many  friends  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  typi- 
cal of  Lyndon  Johnson  that  even  in  his 
last  state  of  the  Union  message,  he  looked 
to  the  future.  He  was  not  satisfied  to 
recount  the  accomplishments  of  his  ad- 
ministration as  he  saw  them,  but  he 
humbly  admitted  certain  failures  and  is- 
sued challenges  to  the  new  administra- 
tion to  strive  on  to  complete  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  Nation. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  career  epitomizes 
the  American  dream.  From  rural  Texas 
and  humble  beginnings,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Senate,  majority 
leader  of  that  body.  Vice  President,  and 
then  President  of  the  United  States  is 
certainly  a  success  story  unparalleled  in 
American  history.  He  stands  as  an  exam- 
ple for  Americans  of  the  years  to  come 
that  this  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  a  land 
where  it  can  be  said  by  every  mother  who 
looks  down  at  her  newborn  son,  "He  can 
become  President  of  our  country." 

The  President  said  in  his  farewell,  T 
believe  it  will  be  said  that  we  tried,"  and 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  histo- 
rians will  say  you  not  only  tried  but  suc- 
ceeded. On  behalf  of  all  Kentuckians,  I 
salute  you  and  wish  you  continued  happi- 
ness and  success  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  represents  one  of 
America's  greatest  success  stories. 

Born  near  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  61  years 
ago,  his  parents  had  no  idea  he  would 
fulfill  the  American  dream  of  rising  to 
the  Presidency  of  this  great  Nation. 
After  his  early  schooling  was  completed 
in  one  of  the  small  towns  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Johnson  attended  and  earned 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College  at  San 
Marcos.  That  was  in  1930. 

Money  was  scarce  when  the  President 
began  his  college  studies.  He  worked  his 
way  through  college  as  a  janitor  and  as 
secretary  to  the  college  president.  The 
year  1928-29  was  spent  teaching  elemen- 
tary school  in  Cotulla.  Tex.,  and  in  Au- 
gust 1930,  the  President  achieved  the 
credits  needed  for  his  B.S.  degree  and 
was  graduated  from  the  State  teachers 
college,  where  he  had  majored  in  history 
and  social  science.  I  am  informed  that 
while  in  school,  the  President  was  a  de- 
bating star,  edited  the  campus  news- 
paper and  founded  a  new  campus  polit- 
ical group.  Here  we  have  the  first 
premonition  of  things  to  come.  The 
President  attended  school  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  1934;  I  believe  it  was  during 
this  time  that  the  young  Lyndon  Johnson 
served  as  a  doorkeeper  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  was  his  early  experiences  on  both 
sides  of  the  educational  process  that  did 
so  much  to  influence  his  own  views  of 
American  education  in  later  years.  His 
views  in  turn  have  done  much  to  shape 
and   influence   American   public  policy 
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toward  the  educational  process  from  the 
1950's  to  this  date.  I  might  add  that  the 
President's  own  background  in  rural  area 
education  closely  paralleled  my  own,  and 
I  have  been  pleased  to  support  his  efforts 
aimed  at  making  it  possible  for  all  of 
our  children  to  receive  an  adequate  edu- 
cation according  to  their  capabilities,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  our  country  they 
resided. 

The  President  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress at  a  special  election  held  in  1937 
and  thus  joined  the  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  same  year  that  I  joined 
the  Senate.  He  served  in  the  House 
through  the  80th  Congress  and  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1948,  In  the 
famous  "Texas  landslide." 

His  story  from  there  on  is  well  known, 
and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it.  All  too  often 
the  facts  of  a  man's  life  do  not  tell  the 
story  of  the  man.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  names  and  dates  are  not  so  Im- 
portant as  the  energy,  attitude,  and 
outlook  which  have  shaped  his  career. 
I  am  proud  that  a  boy  from  one  of  our 
rural  areas  grew  to  attain  such  success, 
but  that  is  America  for  you.  In  a  day 
when  we  see  increasing  concentrations 
of  population,  with  the  increasing  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  problems  of  our 
great  cities.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  open  country  and  small  towns  are 
still  an  Important  influence  in  American 
life.  I  am  sure  that  his  early  experiences 
benefited  the  President  greatly,  as  he 
himself  has  often  pointed  out,  and,  of 
course,  through  him,  they  ha\  e  benefited 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"What  a  far  cry  from  a  country  school- 
teacher to  the  Presidency." 

Here  Is  a  parable  that  schoolchildren 
will  be  studying  for  years  into  the  future 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
them. 

Before  closing,  may  I  say  that  no 
President  had  a  more  gracious  First 
Lady,  nor  a  more  devoted  family  than 
our  President.  To  all  of  them  I  wish  a 
fond  farewell  and  may  all  enjoy  long 
and  useful  lives. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  tri- 
umphs of  Lyndon  Johnsons  presiden- 
tial years  were  all  too  often  overshad- 
owed by  tragedy  and  turmoil.  Yet  per- 
haps from  the  vantage  point  of  history 
our  present  tensions  will  diminish  and 
the  positive  accomplishments  of  the  past 
5  years  will  move  to  the  forefront. 

These  5  years  saw  a  massive  infusion 
of  Federal  aid  to  education,  a  major  as- 
sault on  poverty  and  urban  decay,  the 
enactment  of  medicare,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  civil  rights  laws. 

In  less-troubled  times,  a  President  may 
have  been  content  with  these  accom- 
plishments. Tuesday  night,  however. 
President  Johnson  declined  to  boast  of 
successes.  Instead,  he  talked  of  what 
remains  to  be  done.  He  left  us  a  full 
agenda. 

The  measuies  of  success  cannot  be  ap- 
plied easily  to  a  particular  period  of  time 
or  term  of  office.  Such  assessments  must 
be  left  to  history.  Likewise,  measuring  a 
man  is  a  task  for  historians. 

They  should  discover  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  truly  in  his  element  In  Con- 
gress. As  a  staff  member.  Representative, 
and  Senator,  he  served  Congress  with 
unbounded  energy,  masterfully  translat- 


ing commitment  Into  action  with  his 
powerful  presence. 

He  came  personally  to  deliver  a  final 
message  Tuesday  night,  and  we  were 
moved  by  his  emotional  plea  that  this 
country  press  on  In  the  search  for  peace 
and  keep  Its  promise  to  the  p>oor  and  ill- 
treated. 

Significantly,  he  asked  that  we  give 
our  understanding  to  his  successor,  who 
also  has  deep  roots  in  Congress.  In  this 
way.  President  Johnson  seemed  to  ex- 
press the  harsh  contrast  between  con- 
gre.ssional  camaraderie  and  the  lonely 
burdenr,  of  the  White  House. 

He  a.ssumed  these  burden.s  in  sorrow 
and  passed  them  on  in  a  time  of  stress. 
In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message 
he  said : 

Our  lime  is  necessarily  short  and  our 
agenda  is  already  too  long. 

In  his  final  message  he  admitted  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Indeed,  our 
time  remains  short,  and  the  agenda  is 
long,  but  during  his  Presidency,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  strengthened  the 
framework  for  action. 

As  Lyndon  Johiison  retires  from  office. 
it  seems  appropriate  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  his  friends  and  confidants  over 
the  years  to  cast  ourselves  In  the  role  of 
the  senior  reix)rter  at  the  end  of  a  press 
conference  and  say:  "Thank  you.  Mr. 
President." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
entered  the  Senate  on  August  8,  1960, 
Lyndon  Johnson  though  still  the  major- 
ity leader  of  this  body  had  already 
achieved  legendary  fame.  He  had  already 
served  this  body  ably  as  Democratic 
whip  and  as  minority  leader. 

I  listened  proudly  to  President  John- 
son's final  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  Tuesday  evening  with  my  colleagues 
here  and  in  the  other  body.  And  as  I  list- 
ened I  could  not  help  but  recall  the  rare 
qualities  of  the  man  who  had  obtained 
so  much  even  before  he  assumed  the 
highest  office  of  the  land.  Above  all,  I  sup- 
pose personal  devotion  best  character- 
izes the  quality  of  the  man — devotion  to 
public  service,  devotion  to  the  institu- 
tions he  served,  and  devotion  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  all  of  her  people. 

I  need  not  relate  the  achievements 
that  have  grown  out  of  this  devotion.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  during  his  Presi- 
dency the  Nation  has  realized  the  many 
goals  in  human  welfare  and  dignity  that 
it  had  sought  for  so  long.  I  think  also 
that  It  was  a  measure  of  his  success  that 
as  these  achievements  were  obtained  the 
continuity  of  the  Nation  was  fully  pre- 
served. 

A  little  more  than  5  years  spanned  last 
Tuesday's  final  farewell  and  the  first  oc- 
casion Mr.  Johnson  addressed  the  Con- 
gress when  he  became  the  36th  Presi- 
dent. His  message  at  that  time— a  time 
of  tragedy  and  uncertainty— was  "Let  us 
continue."  His  final  message  I  am  proud 
to  say  was  that  we  did  continue  and  we 
achieved.  We  did,  I  think.  In  large  meas- 
ure, because  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  led 
the  way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  in  our  salute  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  has  been  a 
magnlficlent  President.  He  has  had  the 
Instinct,  the  guts,  and  the  skill  to  reap 


for  the  Nation  a  huge  legislative  harvest 
in  his  5  years  In  the  Presidency. 

I  have  had  the  great  honor  to  work  for 
and  support  the  largest  part  of  his  pro- 
gram— medicare,  aid  to  education,  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  the  air  and  water  pollution  bills. 
Social  Security  increa.scs,  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968. 

President  Johnson  lias  been  a  living 
example  of  the  capacity  for  growth  in  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  said  that  in 
times  of  ciisis.  the  true  nature  of  each 
man  is  tested  and  revealed.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  sorely  tested  and  revealed 
as  a  great  humanist,  a  great  man.  and 
an  adroit  and  skillful  President. 

He  has  been  criticized  and  vilified — 
often  :or  narrow  political  and  partisan 
advantage— but  it  has  not  embittered  or 
disheartened  him.  His  generosity  in  ask- 
ing understanding  and  respect  for  his 
successor  in  office  is  a  true  measure  of 
his  greatne.ss  as  a  man. 

I  am  deeply  proud  to  have  .served  in 
the  Senate  for  most  of  his  term — and 
privileged  to  have  played  a  part  in  the 
great  legislative  program  he  has  com- 
piled. In  my  opinion,  historians  in  futuie 
years  xU\  give  him  very  high  grades  and 
will  Ro  much  beyond  saying  merely  that 
he  tried. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  12.  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Johnson  Era 
As  Lyndon  Johnson  nears  the  end  of  hi.s 
five  years  and  two  months  In  office,  he  can 
look  back  with  both  satisfaction  and  disquiet 
on  a  pledge  fulfilled.  In  his  first  address  to 
Congress  In  November  1963.  President  John- 
son set  the  theme  of  his  Administration 
when  he  scid,  "Let  us  continue."  Continuity 
and  fulfillment  of  past  policies  have  indeed 
marked  the  Johnson  era.  with  consequcnc?s 
good  and  bad. 

In  domestic  affairs.  Mr.  Johnson  h:i&  pre- 
sided over  a  new  age  of  progressivlsm  tJndcr 
his  leadership,  the  nation  has  completed  pol- 
icy initiatives  begun  as  far  back  as  the  Ad- 
mlnistraHon  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  trans- 
lated into  law  many  proposals  first  set  fortli 
by  the  Truman  and  Kennedy  Administra- 
tions, and  greatly  extended  the  scope  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  still  other  programs,  including 
many  Johnson  initiatives. 

Brfucation  has  been  the  interest  closest  to 
the  Presidents  lieart.  and  a  national  leader 
could  have  no  more  important  concern.  He 
has  iiigned  into  law  more  than  forty  separai.? 
pieces  of  legislation  to  support  education, 
from  preschool  projects  to  graduai-e  educa- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  h.is  nearly 
tripled  its  investment  in  education.  The 
President's  most  skillful  legislative  achieve- 
ment in  a  field  where  race,  religion  and  Ide- 
ology have  been  formidable  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress was  the  Element.iry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  By  lying  Federal 
assistance  to  the  poverty  of  the  children,  this 
law  circumvented  racial  and  religious  ob- 
stacles and.  for  the  first  time,  brought 
Federal  money  directly  to  the  slum  schools 
which   need   It   most. 

In  moral  symbolism,  the  high  point  of  the 
Johnson  era  came  on  the  evening  of  March 
15.  1965.  when  the  President  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  and  asked  for  ap- 
proval of  what  became  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Referring  to  the  demonstrations  then 
under  way  in  Selma.  Ala..  Mr.  Johnson  said: 
"What  happened  in  Selma  is  part  of  a  far 
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nuclear  terror,  these  were  no  Insignificant 
achievement*. 

The  men  that  a  President  chooses  to  ad- 
vise him  are  one  measure  of  his  capacity. 
This  newspaper  has  often  disagreed  with 
Dean  Rusk's  Judgment,  particularly  in  Asian 
affairs,  but  we  have  never  had  occasion  to 
doubt  his  Intelligence.  Industry  and  unfail- 
ing devotion  to  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  and  Clark  Clifford  have 
been  outstanding   Secretaries  of   Defense. 

President  Johnson  was  not  afraid  to  retain 
able  officials  inherited  from  his  predecessor 
such  as  Secretary  of-  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard  Wirtz  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman. 
Nor  was  he  reluctant  to  seek  out  distin- 
guished men  in  private  life  such  as  John 
Gardner  who  served  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (and  was  well  suc- 
ceeded by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen)  or  to  entrust 
responsibility  to  a  relatively  young  man  like 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  The  latter's 
quiet  integrity  and  fidelity  to  civil  liberties 
in  these  difficult  years  have  done  honor  to 
his  office  and  to  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him. 

A  final  word  has  to  be  said  about  Lyndon 
Johnson  himself.  He  has  been  subjected  to 
as  bitter  criticism  as  any  President  in  his- 
tory, some  of  it  deserved.  He  has  been  the 
victim  of  vulgar  snobbery  because  of  his 
Texas  origins  and  manner,  all  of  which  was 
undeserved.  He  is  unquestionably  a  complex, 
difficult,  unduly  sensitive  and  sometimes  un- 
attractive man.  But  his  contemporaries  need 
not  defer  to  the  nebulous  verdict  of  future 
historians.  It  is  possible  to  observe  today 
that  he  merits  the  respect  and.  for  many 
reasons,  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  labored  mightily  on  behalf  of  this  nation 
and  always  tried  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people.  He  had  failures  of  under- 
standing but  never  of  intent  or  effort.  He 
has  no  reason  to  fear  history's  Judgment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the  end 
of  this  administration  approaches,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we 
should  set  aside  time  to  honor  President 
Johnson  here  in  this  body  where  he 
served  so  long  and  so  well. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  first  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
then  as  a  Senator  and  majority  leader, 
and  later  as  Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent, a  great  many  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
most  impressive  victories  have  been 
scored  here  in  this  building. 

It  was  as  a  legislator  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  first  carved  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  archives  of  American  political  his- 
tory, and  it  is,  I  believe,  through  his 
legislative  expertise  that  he  has  built  the 
moniunents  by  which  he  will  be  best 
remembered. 

While  I  have  on  many  occasions  dis- 
agreed with  the  President  and  have  op- 
posed his  policies  forcefully  and  ener- 
getically from  time  to  time,  I  have  never 
questioned  his  courage,  nor  have  I  once 
doubted  his  patriotism  and  concern  for 
the  best  interests  of  America. 

As  he  himself  observed  on  Tuesday 
evening,  there  is  no  way  to  know  how 
history  will  judge  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Presidency.  But  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  we  can  be  sure — Lyndon  Johnson 
tried. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  President 
Johnson  takes  leave  of  his  office  and  its 
burdens,  he  can  take  justifiable  pride 
on  the  domestic  achievements  of  his  ad- 
ministration— in  education,  social  se- 
curity, health  and  civil  rights. 

His  obvious  disappointment  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  is  shared  by  most  Ameri- 


cans who  acknowledge  the  sincerity  of 
his  effort  and  regret  the  failure  of  that 
effort  as  he  does. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  expiessing  high  personal  regard  for 
Mr.  Johnson  and  best  wishes  to  him  in 
his  new  career. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  concluding  his  sixth, 
and  final,  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  the  American  people.  President  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  stood  before  the 
Congress  he  knows  and  loves  and  spoke 
of  his  hope  that  historians  100  years 
hence  would  look  back  upon  the  days  of 
his  administration  and  say  that: 

Together  we  helped  to  make  our  country 
more  Just  for  all  its  people — as  well  as  to 
insure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our  pos- 
terity. I  believe — 

The  President  concluded — 
it  will  be  said  we  tried. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  will  be  said 
you  succeeded. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  one  of  the 
darkest  days  known  to  this  generation. 
When  President  Kennedy  was  slain,  it 
was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  fate  that  law 
and  duty  would  bring  to  him  the  title 
and  tremendous  burdens  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  word  "President"  still  meant  John 
Kennedy  to  millions  around  the  world, 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  dutybound  to  step 
in  and  lead  his  countrymen. 

There  have  been  times,  during  these 
perilous  last  5  years,  when  President 
Johnson  has  been  required  to  make  deci- 
sions before  the  people  were  ready  to 
accept  them,  But  that  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  leadership.  It  has  not  been 
an  easy  time  in  history  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  never  shirked  a  respon- 
sibility. He  has  accepted  the  challenge 
as  an  opportunity,  and  he  spoke  of  that 
challenge  in  his  historic  speech  at  Ann 
Aibor,  Mich.,  before  80,000  Americans. 

The  challenge  of  the  next  half  century — 

He  said — 
is  whether  we  have  the  wisdom  to  tise  our 
wealth   to  enrich  and   elevate   our  national 
life  ...  to  advance  the  quality  of  American 
civilization  .  .  . 

Our  late  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  of  Lyndon  Johnson : 

He  really  c^ces  about  this  nation  as  I  want 
a  President  to  care. 

As  President,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
has  shown  that  he  deeply  cares  about  his 
country,  about  the  world,  about  people. 
He  has  shown  us  that  he  cares  about  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  in  America. 
He  has  been  concerned  about  our  na- 
tural resources,  about  our  economy,  our 
educational  system,  and  our  minority 
groups.  With  unbounded  intensity,  he 
has  tackled  the  many  problems  of  this 
huge  land,  undaunted  by  their  com- 
plexity or  by  their  number,  and  by  years 
of  neglect.  As  a  result,  5  years  after  Mr. 
Johnson  first  became  our  President, 
something  has  been  and  is  being  done  to 
restore  to  America  and  her  people  that 
sense  of  hope  that  marks  our  progiess 
as  a  nation. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  poor  people  of  America  have  hope 
for  the  future.  During  the  administra- 
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tlon  of  President  Johnson,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  was  passed,  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment was  established,  and  the  Om- 
nibus Housing  and  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  signed.  Today,  10  million  fewer 
Americans  are  poor  than  in  1963.  Is  the 
war  on  poverty  effective?  Ask  Olympic 
champion  George  Forman  about  the  val- 
ue of  the  Job  Corps.  Ask  the  mother  of 
a  happy  first-grader  about  the  effects  of 
Operation  Headstart. 

In  education,  we  have  seen  the  Teach- 
er Corps  established,  the  landmark  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
passed,  the  Higher  Education  Act  ap- 
proved, and  additional  medical  schools 
built.  For  the  elderly,  medicare  was 
passed,  social  security  benefits  increased, 
and  an  act  passed  to  outlaw  discrimina- 
tion by  age  in  hiring. 

Under  President  Johnson,  the  land- 
mark Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  were  passed.  Discrim- 
ination in  housing  was  outlawed  by  Fed- 
eral statute  last  year.  President  Johnson 
was  the  first  Chief  Executive  to  appoint 
a  Negro  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
the  Cabinet.  He  has  also  appointed  many 
women  to  positions  of  importance.  Fin- 
ally, during  the  Johnson  years,  the  im- 
migration laws  were  changed  to  make 
our  entrance  requirements  truly  consist- 
ent with  the  American  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  equality  between  men. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  cared 
about  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  A  study  of  his  messages 
and  addresses  shows  his  deep  concern 
for  decent  housing  for  all  Americans,  de- 
cent jobs,  education  facilities,  opportu- 
nities, and  environment. 

It  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct  the  Presi- 
dency in  a  time  of  widespread  public 
dissent.  He  withstood  public  criticism, 
willingly  denied  himself  some  of  the  pop- 
ularity that  any  leader  craves,  and  forged 
ahead,  doing  what  had  to  be  done.  Sup- 
porters and  critics  alike  have  praised 
him  as  the  modern  President  who  has 
devoted  his  entire  being  to  the  Presi- 
dency. There  are  few  Americans,  what- 
ever their  political  beliefs,  who  doubt 
that  President  Johnson  tried — and  to  a 
degree  unparalleled  in  our  history,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  America  a  better  place 
to  live.  He  has  been  a  strong,  determined, 
and  courageous  President.  The  country 
that  he  loves,  after  his  5  years  at  its 
helm,  is  a  better  Nation  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  today  in 
saluting  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
on  the  eve  of  his  stepping  down  from  the 
Presidency  to  return  to  his  beloved  State 
of  Texas. 

Lyndon  Johnson  leaves  behind  him  a 
record  of  almost  four  decades  of  im- 
flagging  dedication  to  his  State  and 
country  and  to  his  fellow  man.  This  is 
a  career  that  began  as  a  humble  door- 
keeper in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives some  38  years  ago  and  reached  the 
highest  pinnacle  that  can  be  attained  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Lyndon  Johnson  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  No- 
vember 1948,  and  in  this  body  he  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  of  leadership.  As  our 
majority  leader,  he  was  without  peer.  He 


proved  himself  to  be  a  master  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  unmatched  in 
dedication  to  his  senatorial  duties. 

As  Vice  President,  Johnson  was  given 
many  important  assignments  which  he 
discharged  with  great  ability,  and  in 
terms  of  national  security  and  foreign 
policy,  he  was  the  best-informed  Vice 
President  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  This  background  and  experience 
eminently  qualified  him  for  ascension  to 
the  Presidency,  probably  more  so  than 
any  other  Vice  President  before,  upon 
the  tragic  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

No  other  man  has  given  so  much  of 
his  spirit  or  so  many  years  of  his  life  to 
national  public  service.  He  especially 
earned  widespread  respect  as  a  champion 
of  the  underdog. 

Lyndon  Johnson  served  as  President  at 
a  time  when  both  the  world  and  our  Na- 
tion was  deeply  troubled  by  social  and 
economic  strife,  and  with  a  costly  and 
frustrating  war  going  on  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  has  been  like  no  other  war  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic  in  terms  of 
the  difficult  problems  it  presents.  Because 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  world  affairs  and 
domestic  crises,  many  of  his  accomplish- 
ments have  probably  been  obscured. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Lady  Bird  are 
returning  to  Texas  Monday,  and  my  wife, 
Betty,  joins  me  in  wishing  them  health 
and  happiness  and  every  future  success. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our 
former  colleagues  who  is  retiring  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  did  I  serve  with  him  for  more 
than  20  years  in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
but  never  in  the  history  of  the  Congress 
have  two  Members  served  on  the  same 
committees  together  as  we  did — on  the 
Naval  Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  on  the  Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services,  and  Space 
Committees  in  the  Senate. 

I  came  to  know  Lyndon  Johnson  very 
well — perhaps  better  than  anyone  else 
with  respect  to  committee  work — and  I 
can  say  without  the  slightest  equivoca- 
tion that  no  one  in  my  experience  in 
Congress  ever  matched  his  dedicated 
drive  in  his  work. 

Many  things  can,  and  will  be,  said  in 
praise  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  nothing 
more  accurate  and  important  can  be 
said  about  him  than  that  no  one,  but 
no  one,  ever  tried  harder  to  achieve  the 
goals  in  which  he  believed  than  did  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  evening  Lyndon  Johnson  came 
to  the  Hill  to  give  his  sixth  and  final 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

It  was  a  moving  experience — especially 
for  those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the 
Congress  during  the  last  5  years. 

For  as  President  Johnson  recalled  the 
achievements  of  his  administration,  we 
could  share  in  his  justifiable  pride. 

Working  together,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  have  written 
programs  into  law  that  bring  greater 
justice  as  well  as  more  meaningful  lives 
to  millions  of  Americans. 

But  it  has  been  the  President's  leader- 
ship, foresight,  energy  and  strength  that 
have  shaped  and  often  determined  the 
outcome  of  these  constructive  measures. 
Recently,     10     eminent     presidential 


scholars,  rating  the  36th  President  as  he 
leaves  office,  agreed  that  he  deserves  high 
marks  for  his  administration's  domestic 
£^ccomplishments. 

Our  judgment  is  surely  the  same. 
Medicare  now  brings  relief  from  fear 
of  burdensome  medical  bills  to  older  citi- 
zens and  their  families.  And  increased 
social  security  benefits  bring  greater 
comfort  and  independence  at  the  time 
in  life  when  they  are  needed  most. 

New  manpower  training  programs  pre- 
pare large  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
for  jobs,  while  model  cities  programs  will 
bring  new  life  and  form  to  communities 
in  need. 

The  commitment  of  the  Congress, 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  commitment 
of  the  White  House,  has  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  three  far-reaching  civil 
rights  measures  within  the  past  5  years. 
President  Johnson  is  a  conservationist 
with  a  deep  attachment  to  the  land.  His 
leadership  in  preserving  natural  re- 
sources and  his  concern  for  the  health  of 
our  environment  have  been  vital  ele- 
ments in  securing  new  programs  to  fight 
air  and  water  pollution,  to  clean  and 
beautify  our  rivers,  to  stake  out  new  na- 
tional parks. 

And  Lyndon  Johnson  is  also  a  teacher. 
Of  all  his  administrations  accomplish- 
ments, none  are  more  important  or  of 
greater  personal  pride  than  those  in  the 
field  of  education.  More  than  40  separate 
pieces  of  legislation  relating  to  educa- 
tion have  become  law  during  the  past  5 
years,  and  the  programs  they  support  run 
the  gamut  from  preschool  to  graduate 
education.  Roughly  90  percent  of  Amer- 
icas  51  million  schoolchildren  have 
benefited  from  Federal  funds  in  the  2'.. 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  EHemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  To 
make  this  law  a  reality,  formidable  ob- 
stacles had  to  be  surmounted.  It  took  the 
President's  impressive  legislative  skills, 
gained  by  long  experience  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  accomplish  this 

Let  us  be  especially  grateful  for  the 
John.son  administration's  progress  in  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  arms;  the  success- 
ful negotiations  that  brought  about  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967  and  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968. 

Next  week  the  President  will  leave 
Washington.  With  his  gracious  wife — 
who  has  also  given  generously  of  her 
energy  and  talent  to  our  Nation — he  will 
return  to  Texas  and  the  ranch  he  loves 
so  well. 

Along  with  the  burden  of  fatigue  that 
must  accompany  any  man  after  5  ex- 
hausting years  in  the  White  House,  the 
President  takes  with  him  the  pride  of 
great  accomplishment. 

He  also  takes  the  warm  wishes  of  his 
countrymen  for  a  long  future  filled  with 
good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  President  Johnsons  years  in 
the  White  House,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
disagree  with  him  over  both  policy  and 
programs,  abroad  and  at  home,  in  my 
capacity  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  opposition  party. 
At  no  time,  however,  have  I  ever  ques- 
tioned his  love  of  coimtry,  his  devotion 
to  building  a  better  and  stronger  Amer- 
ica. I  have  admired  his  capacity  for  work, 
his  knowledge  of  government,  and  his 
understanding  of  the  political  process. 
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His  remarkafclle  wife,  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  has.  t^  my  way  of  thinking, 
been  a  perfect  rtrst  Lady  for  our  coun- 
try. She  has  be;n  most  importantly  a 
source  of  comfcpt  and  support  to  her 
husband  in  time^  that  would  put  a  severe 
strain  on  the  stI^ongest  of  men.  She  has 
In  every  way  undertaken  to  represent 
the  best  long-nange  interests  of  the 
country  and  hasj  thus  caused  us  to  look 
at  and  begin  to  change  many  areas  where 
we  need  to  build  jat  home. 

Together  the  jPresident  and  his  wife 
are  a  most  remarkable  couple.  All  Amer- 
ica owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  many  years  of  public  service.  All  of 
us  join  in  wishing  them  the  fulfillment, 
accOTopllshment,  and  happiness  that 
they  so  richly  deserve  as  they  return  to 
their  beloved  Stjite  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  came  to  Washington  as 
a  young  man  3i  years  ago.  Shortly  he 
leaves  this  town,  this  Capital,  this  bastion 
of  democracy,  aji  a  still  young  man.  He 
leaves  us  with  th  e  knowledge  that  he  is  a 
vigorous  man  wli  ose  dedication  to  people 
will  omse  him  t<i  continue  an  active  Ufe 
and  cOTTtribute  n  lany  more  years  of  serv- 
ice to  this  country.  He  leaves  us  with 
much  more  than  that,  however. 

If  Lyndon  Johnson's  career  had  ended 
at  almost  any  point  it  would  still  have 
stood  as  a  great  record  of  achievement, 
for  he  served  iix  five  Congresses  as  a 
Member  of  the  I|ouse  of  Representatives, 
was  elected  thr^e  times  to  the  Senate, 
served  as  whip  aiid  as  both  minority  and 
majority  leader]  in  this  body,  as  Vl«e 
President  and  a^  President — the  highest 
office  this  land,  indeed  this  world,  has  to 
offer.  It  is  a  j  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  which  President  Johnson 
has  established,  pnly  a  remarkable  man 
could  have  done  it. 

For  myself.  I  jcoimt  myself  fortunate 
to  know  and  to  hftve  worked  with  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  notj  alone  because  he  has 
held  power,  but  because  he  is.  as  a  man 
aside  from  the  ^sltlons  of  great  influ- 
ence which  have  marked  his  career,  truly 
a  remarkable  person.  I  know  that  I  am 
not  alone  in  holding  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  great  esteem)  and  affection,  for  he 
has  been  a  frieiid  to  all  of  us — a  dedi- 
cated friend  to]  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  this  whether 
or  not  we  have  jagxeed  with  our  Presi- 
dent on  specific  issues  of  the  past.  He 
himself,  addressing  us  in  his  farewell 
state  of  the  Uniqn  speech  just  this  week, 
said  it  best: 


I  hope  It  may 
from  now,  that 
helped  to  make  oi 
Just  for  all  of  lts{ 
sure  and  guarant 
for  all  of  our  poet 
but  I  believe  that 


said,   a  hundred  years 

y    working    together    we 

country  more  Just,  more 

people — as  well  as  to  In- 

the  blessings  of  llt>erty 

rlty.  That  Is  what  I  hope, 

will  be  said  that  we  tried. 


Certainly,  it  Will  be  said  that  Lyndon 
Joluison's  leaderphip  of  this  country  was 
met  by  turbulence  as  well  as  progress, 
by  hate  as  well  as  affection,  by  fear  as 
well  as  faith.  But  never  will  it  be  said 
that  be  gave  le^  than  a  total  effort  to 
doing  what,  as  Chief  Executive,  he  saw 
as  necessary,  ann  I  do  suspect  that  100 
years  from  now  ilistorians  will  agree  that 
this  era  did  seej  America  advance  as  a 
just  country.  ju4t  for  all  its  people,  and 
strengthened  libjErty  for  the  future. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  a  rather  spe- 
cial place  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  and 
in  the  West  in  general,  not  just  because 
he  was  known  to  wear  boots  and  raise 
white-faced  cattle  on  his  beloved  ranch — 
though  that  did  not  hurt  him  any — but 
because  he  understood  us  and  was,  in 
real  measure,  one  of  us.  He  has  enriched 
our  country's  democratic  tradition  im- 
mensely. A  young  man  from  the  Texas 
hill  country,  a  graduate  of  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  a  teacher 
himself,  he  became  our  leader.  And  he 
led  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  great  lady  who  is  his  wife  and 
has  been  such  a  grand  First  Lady  to  all 
of  us.  Godspeed  as  they  return  to  their 
Texas  home. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  I.  too. 
desire  to  pay  tribute  to  our  departing 
Chief  Executive.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  without  doubt  Is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known. 

I  am  a  Republican,  and  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. But  in  his  service  to  his  country 
over  the  past  30  years.  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  often  laid  aside  partisan  interests  to 
advance  the  national  welfare.  Nowhere 
was  this  devotion  to  duty  more  evident 
than  during  his  term  as  President.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son tried  to  be  the  President  of  all  the 
United  States.  Beset  with  difficulties  that 
would  crush  a  lesser  man.  President 
Johnson  carried  his  duties  without  com- 
plaint. Almost  always  optimistic,  he 
worked  to  solve  thorny  problems  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  that  at  times 
threatened  to  innimdate  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  we  all  hope 
that  the  remarkable  service  of  this  re- 
markable man  is  not  at  an  end.  His 
renunciation  of  his  party's  nomination 
to  another  term  because  he  felt  that  in 
this  way  he  would  best  serve  the  cause 
of  peace  will  not  terminate  his  ser^ace 
to  the  Nation.  We  shall  all  be  in  need  of 
his  counsel  and  his  tireless  energy  in 
the  trj'ing  years  that  lie  ahead. 

LjTidon  B.  Johnson  has  left  an  in- 
delible imprint  on  the  face  of  this  land. 
His  executive  and  legislative  accomplish- 
ments are  legion.  He  has  known  failure, 
too,  but  he  has  borne  it  with  courage  and 
dignity.  And  no  one  will  ever  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  observations  when  he  spoke 
to  us  all  in  joint  session  just  a  few  days 
ago.  for  as  he  said,  he  tried.  He  tried  as 
hard  as  he  knew  how  to  fulfill  the  heav- 
iest responsibilities  in  the  world.  And 
we  all  are  eternally  in  his  debt  as  a 
result. 

Thank  you.  President  Johnson,  and 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  feeling  that  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  old  friend,  a  loyal  colleague  and 
a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Yesterday,  after  the  President's  visit 
with  us  here  in  the  Senate,  I  thought  of 
my  long  association  with  him.  We  first 
became  acquainted  34  years  ago  when 
we  were  serving  on  the  National  Youth 
Administration  for  our  respective  States. 
This  was  to  be  the  first  encounter  In  a 
long  series  of  events  in  public  service. 

Our  paths  crossed  occasionally  during 
the  few  years  after  1935.  but  it  was  not 
until  1941,  when  I  entered  the  Congress 
as  a  Representatve  from  New  Mexico, 


that  our  association  blossomed.  He  had 
come  to  the  Congress  3  years  earlier 
after  winning  a  special  election  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  his  district,  and  he  was  al- 
ways willing  to  give  assistance  to  a  fresh- 
man Congressman. 

The  year  1948  was  another  big  one  for 
both  of  us  when  we  were  elected  to  the 
Senate.  The  freshman  class  that  year 
was  a  large  one — 19  of  us.  Evans  and 
Novak  in  their  recent  book  wrote  of  that 
class: 

Seldom  has  so  colorful,  so  varied,  and  so 
exceptional  a  band  of  new  Democratic  Sen- 
ators come  at  once  Into  the  Senate  as  the 
Democratic  Class  of  '48 — freshmen  Demo- 
crats swept  Into  the  Senate  In  the  first  post- 
war presidential  election  of  1948. 

In  reminiscing  I  discover  that  there 
are  only  four  of  us  left  from  that  Demo- 
cratic group  in  elective  office:  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Russell 
Long,  and  myself.  In  history  I  think  few 
men  have  been  as  fortunate  as  I  in 
spending  20  years  of  close  association 
with  such  distinguished  and  talented 
men  as  these. 

The  mastery  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
displayed  in  the  pohtlcal  arena  is  legend. 
Historians  still  write  with  awe  about  his 
career  as  Senate  majority  leader.  He 
imderstood  the  mechanisms  necessary  to 
produce  action.  He  worked  imtiringly  to 
bring  harmony.  He  has  been  called  the 
greatest  majority  leader  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate. 

Yet  with  his  great  success  as  a  leader 
and  having  accumulated  immense  pow- 
er, he  never  lost  the  common  touch  of 
friendship  and  loyalty.  He  knew  the 
needs  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  quick  to 
remember  intimacies. 

On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  myself  were  guests  at  the  Johnson 
ranch.  I  admired  a  new  plastic  float  in 
Ills  swimming  pool.  A  few  days  later  an 
identical  float  was  delivered  to  my  door. 

My  wife  remembers  when  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident the  Johnsons  lived  near  us  in 
Spring  Valley.  When  social  events  came 
along  that  involved  Senate  wives,  Mrs. 
Johnson  would  round  up  all  the  wives 
living  in  her  area  and  take  them  with 
her  in  the  chauffered  limousine  she  was 
provided. 

I  am  reminded  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  that 
I  chair  today.  His  keen  insight  and  hard 
work  laid  the  organizational  groimd- 
work  that  benefits  that  committee  and 
the  Senate  today. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  played  a  fair  game  when  deal- 
ing with  his  colleagues.  Although  he 
played  to  win.  he  was  sensitive  in  seeing 
that  all  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  case. 

There  has  been  mention  of  his  propen- 
sity for  hard  work.  I  would  say  that  this 
was  the  major  factor  in  his  successful 
career.  His  day  would  seldom  end  until 
he  had  finished  his  work  and  was  on  top 
of  whatever  project  that  confronted  him 
at  that  moment.  Few  men  have  been 
willing  to  dedicate  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time  that  has  been  necessary 
to  attain  the  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  few  have  matched  his 
accomplishments. 

In  paying  tribute  today  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  an- 
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other  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
wrote: 

Par  better  It  Is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to 
win  glorious  triumphs,  even  though  check- 
ered by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those 
poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor 
suffer  much,  because  they  live  In  the  gray 
twilight  that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat. 

May  it  be  said  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
that  he  dared  mighty  things.  He  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  in  this  body.  Nor  will 
his  accomplishments  soon  be  forgotten 
by  the  Nation.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  a  friend  and  a  colleague 
of  this  distinguished  man. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
that  have  been  raised  in  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  man.  that  of  those 
of  us  who  did  disagree  on  occasion  with 
his  philosophy,  not  one  questioned  his 
dedication  to  duty,  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, or  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
representative  government. 

As  a  Representative,  as  a  Senator,  as 
Vice  President,  and  as  President,  this 
leader's  career  clearly  reflects  the  ulti- 
mate dedication  of  one's  life  to  the  role 
of  public  servant.  His  decision  to  take 
himself  out  of  the  presidential  race  in 
order  to  better  achieve  our  Nation's  goals 
marks  him  as  a  man  willing  to  put  coun- 
try above  self.  A  lesser  man  might  not 
have  been  so  dedicated. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  today  in  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  President  Johnson  for  his 
years  of  tireless  effort  on  America's  be- 
half. May  the  ensuing  years  be  as  re- 
warding for  him  as  the  example  of  his 
leadership  has  been  for  us. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
tribute  to  our  outgoing  President  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  also  for  the  future  generations 
who  will  benefit  from  the  great  works  he 
achieved  while  serving  as  our  President. 

Pick  up  any  newspaper  today  and  you 
will  read  the  principal  tribute  which  is 
made  to  President  Johnson  for  his  tre- 
mendous achievements  in  the  fields  of 
education,  civil  rights,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  the  effort  to  improve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  Certainly 
he  has  made  breakthroughs  in  these 
areas  which  will  improve  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  for  all  the 
years  into  the  future.  And  these  achieve- 
ments alone  have  earned  him  a  place 
in  history  alongside  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents. 

Personally,  as  a  person  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  serious  threats  facing 
the  environment  in  which  we  live,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  his- 
toric accomplishments  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  field  of  environmental 
protection. 

Assisted  by  a  visionary  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  sees  the  environmental 
crisis  in  its  broadest  implications,  and 
bolstered  by  a  remarkable  wife  whose 
crusade  for  environmental  beauty  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  Nation, 
President  Johnson  has  set  in  motion  a 
great  new  thrust  forward  in  the  field  of 
natural  resource  preservation. 

Under  his  leadership  the  war  on  pol- 
lution has  at  long  last  become  a  really 


serious  nationwide  effort  to  establish 
strict  standards  of  water  quality  and 
stop  the  destruction  of  our  lakes  and 
streams,  regardless  of  the  source  from 
which  the  pollution  comes.  Under  his 
leadership  we  have  made  a  great  new  in- 
vestment in  the  future  by  setting  aside 
millions  of  acres  of  land  and  water  for 
national  parks,  national  lakeshores.  and 
national  seashores  which  will  enrich  the 
lives  of  the  Nation.  With  his  determined 
assistance,  we  have  finally  established  a 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  program 
which  will  some  day  be  viewed  as  an  ac- 
complishment as  historic  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  park  system. 
With  his  backing  we  have  managed  to 
establish  a  national  hiking  trail  system 
which  will  bring  high  quality,  low  cost 
recreation  to  millions  of  people. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  made 
conservation,  preservation,  and  beautifi- 
catlon  of  the  American  environment 
mean  something  in  the  lives  of  average 
citizens,  which  is  the  only  way  great 
things  are  ever  accomplished  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  With  courage  and  with 
great  political  skill  President  Johnson 
has  set  us  on  a  new  course,  which,  if  we 
have  the  will  and  courage  to  proceed,  will 
enable  us  to  save  this  land  of  ours  and 
make  It  a  place  where  its  citizens  can  live 
a  life  of  quality  and  beauty.  I  hoF>e  the 
great  thrust  forward  In  conservation 
which  took  place  during  the  Johnson 
years  is  appreciated  by  this  Nation  and 
that  Its  momentiim  Is  not  lost  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  mortals  can 
measure  men  only  by  comparing  them 
with  others  they  have  known.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  four  great  Amer- 
ican Presidents.  Of  the  men  I  have  known 
in  public  life,  no  one  has  devoted  him- 
self more  diligently  to  serving  the  Nation 
and  the  world  than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Future  historians  will  compare  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Tru- 
man, Dwight  Eisenhower,  John  Kennedy, 
and  others.  They  will  reach  vai-ying  con- 
clusions. 

Those  of  us  here  today  do  not  possess 
the  perspective  to  pass  proper  judgment. 
It  was  my  opinion,  and  I  stated  It  several 
years  ago,  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had 
both  the  capability  and  the  desire  to 
make  America  Its  greatest  President.  He 
may  well  have  done  exactly  that. 

President  Johnson  once  said  to  me  that 
the  people  of  America  would  be  20  years 
in  discovering  all  that  had  been  achieved 
in  the  89th  Congress.  It  was  the  most 
productive  Congress  in  the  histoiT  of  the 
Nation.  It  passed  the  basic  Johnson  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  first  the  rank- 
ing member  and  then  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  during  the 
89th  Congress  and  to  steer  through  the 
Senate  the  Presidents  principal  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject  of  tax  reduc- 
tions, tax  Incentives,  trade  expansion, 
medicare,  social  security,  unemployment 
Insurance,  and  veterans  compensation. 
It  was  also  my  privilege  to  serve  as  ma- 
jority whip  during  the  same  period  and 
to  see  the  President  frequently  and  dis- 
cuss his  problems,  his  program,  and  his 
aspirations.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


bore  the  crushing  burdens  of  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Had  he  been  confronted  merely  with 
domestic  problems,  the  mind  can  hardly 
conceive  of  all  that  he  would  have 
achieved  to  provide  the  better  life  for 
Americans;  to  Improve  the  face  of  the 
Nation;  to  provide  opportunities  and 
equal  rights  and  to  eliminate  poverty. 
The  relentless  Communist  conspiracy.  >n 
its  efforts  to  subjugate  tliis  earth  to  its 
domination,  piled  upon  President  John- 
son a  heavier  duty  and  responsibility 
than  any  man  .should  be  asked  to  accept. 
Yet.  President  Johnson  cheerfully,  and 
with  Indefatigable  zeal,  devoted  himself 
to  all  of  the  Nation's  problems,  both  at 
home  and  abroad — and  indeed  to  the 
worlds  problems — with  more  effort, 
greater  attention  to  detail,  and  more 
direct  decisionmaking  than  any  Presi- 
dent In  our  history. 

America  tends  to  think  of  Its  greatest 
Presidents  as  those  who  saw  this  Nation 
through  a  major  war  successfully.  That 
seems  to  be  the  trend  in  history.  The 
greatest  President  of  the  20th  century 
will  be  the  President  who  was  able  to 
avoid  a  major  war  to  save  mankind  from 
extermination  in  an  atomic  holocau.st. 
while  maintaining  the  position  of  this 
Nation  and  the  free  world  against  those 
who  would  destroy  our  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  other  free  peoples. 

President  Johnson  prevented  the 
spread  of  communism  In  this  hemisphere. 
He  prevented  the  armed  takeover  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  the  type  of  ac- 
tion which.  If  pursued  in  timely  fashion, 
would  liave  saved  freedom  in  Cuba. 

President  Johnson  carried  the  burden 
of  resisting  Communist  aggression  in 
other  places — especially  in  Southeast 
Asia  The  criticism  was  great;  the  war 
was  not  popular.  But  the  President  did 
what  national  honor  and  his  own  con- 
science dictated  when  he  made  good 
America's  commitments  and  went  beyond 
that  point  to  prevent  Southeast  Asia  and 
eventually  the  entirety  of  Asia  from  fall- 
ing to  Communist  aggression  and  sub- 
version. 

As  Lyndon  Johnson  so  well  pointed 
out  In  his  final  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  affairs 
under  one  President  has  its  roots  in  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor  and 
even  the  predecessor  s  predecessor.  The 
final  result  of  this  Nation's  domestic 
commitments  and  its  efforts  in  inter- 
national affairs  will  depend  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  those  succeeding  his  adminis- 
tration. 

After  carrying  the  Nations  burdens  for 
more  than  5  years.  President  Johnson 
leaves  this  Nation  with  greater  strength 
than  It  ever  possessed  before.  It  has  those 
elements  which  can  make  it  prevail  in  lis 
quest  for  peace  and  International  justice. 
Evei-ythlng  President  Johnson  fought  to 
achieve  can  still  be  accomplished  If  we 
but  have  the  will  to  see  it  through. 

In  those  gloomy  days  when  the  super- 
patriots  were  saying  they  would  rather 
be  dead  than  Red,  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Inspired  Americans  with  the  state- 
ment that  we  shall  be  neither  dead  nor 
Red,  but  alive  and  free.  And  today  we  are 
stronger  and  wealthier— with  greater 
freedom  and  greater  justice — than  ever 
before.  With  America  in  a  posture  envied 
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be  forthcoming  from  the 

served  so  long  and  well. 


LTNDON   JOHNSON.   HUMANITARIAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  u  friend  recounted  to  me 
a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  which  the  then  Senator  John- 
son had  descrilied  himself  as  •basically 
still  a  social  woi-ker."  It  was  an  allusion 
back  to  his  ear^^  days  as  a  state  oflBcial 
National  Youth  Admin- 
istration of  Ne\*  Deal  days. 

I  have  had  siarp  disagreements  with 
the  President  o^  the  Vietnam  war.  I  op- 
posed our  deepening  involvement,  which 
has  cost  $100  billion  and  30,000  American 
lives.  I  have  als6  opposed  the  10-percent 
surtax  to  flnanct  that  war  as  not  a  proper 
or  just  manner  of  financing  wartime  op- 
<rati»n«.  I  still  ;do.  The  just  and  proper 
■way  ts-still  an  eicess  war  profits  tax,  pat- 
terned on  the  taxes  of  that  nature  which 
served  so  well  in  previous  wars. 

Throughout  my  opposition  on  these  is- 
sues, however.  Shave  l)een  aware  that  no 
President  has  ever  worked  harder  at  the 
job  than  Lyndbn  B.  Johnson,  and  no 
President  has  liore  consistently  pressed 
for  solutions  tolthe  problems  of  deprived 
citizens  in  this!  affluent  society.  He  has 
consistently  malaifested  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  'social! work"  and  to  improving 
our  social  structure  at  the  level  where  it 
most  needs  improvement :  providing  care 
and  opportunity  for  those  who  have  not 
shared  in  our  affluence  but  have  been 
shockingly  neglfccted. 

The  glory  oi  the  Great  Society  has 
been  its  accomplishments  in  four  fields 
related  to  correcting  wror^s  to  the  un- 
derprivileged: jhealth,  education,  civil 
rights,  and  conservation. 

The  fourth  or  those  areas  of  achieve- 
ment is  an  automatic  reminder  that  the 
President's  gracious  and  energetic  wife. 
Lady  Bird  Johjison,  is  also  entitled  to 
great  recognition  and  to  our  sincere 
thanks  for  he?  contribution — especially 
in  conservation  and  beautification  be- 
yond the  usuad  obligations  of  a  First 
Lady  of  this  land. 

In  my  judgment,  the  two  Departments 
that  will  come  bfl  l)est  in  historical  per- 
spective on  th^  Johnson  administration 
are  the  Deparunents  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welftire.  from  Secretary  Abe 
Ribicoft  to  Sec|etary  Wilbur  Cohen,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall.  Their  programs 
and  Initiatives  in  both  Instances  reflect 
the  concern  of  the  President  with  social 
well-being.        i 

I  have  had  ^reat  admiration  for  the 
President's  consistent  attention  to  the 
programs  of  tjhe  Federal  Government 
which  effect  people — health,  housing, 
civil  rights,  education.  Job  opportunities, 
recreation,  anq  the  environment. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  thanking  tHe  President  for  the  tre- 
mendous energy  he  has  given  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  cuties,  for  his  devotion  to 
being  of  Americans  and 


the  social  well 


his  many  initlaUves  in  that  area,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead 
he  will  continue  to  work  as  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  the  same  field  which 
he  entered  early  in  life  with  the  NYA. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
ti-ying  here  today  to  decide  how  history 
will  judge  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  but 
only  to  indicate  how  we  who  have  per- 
haps known  him  best  now  judge  him. 

Whether  history  is  kind  to  President 
Johnson  on  Vietnam  will  depend  mostly 
on  the  outcome  of  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris,  and  how  the  final  settlement  of  the 
war  affects  our  relationship  with  the 
Communist  world,  including  China. 

Even  the  verdict  on  what  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  creative  legisla- 
tive records  in  history  will  depend,  to 
some  extent,  on  how  and  when  the  social 
reforms  are  universally  accepted — how 
and  when  the  backlash  and  discontent  in 
the  country  disappear — how  widespread 
is  the  change  of  heart  in  America  as  well 
as  the  change  in  laws. 

But  history  will,  I  am  confident,  credit 
President  Johnson  with  enormous  in- 
sight, wisdom,  and  generosity  in  setting 
his  legislative  goals,  and  wfth  enormous 
skill,  energy,  and  intelligence  in  reach- 
ing them.  He  believed  that  no  American 
should  be  denied  the  advantages  that 
have  made  some  Americans  rich,  and 
others  great,  and  have  given  the  vast 
majority  a  life  of  comfort  and  fulfill- 
ment. He  set  out  to  expand  opportunity 
to  all.  Some  may  feel  that  he  moved  too 
fast  and  too  far,  but  all  will  agree  he 
sensed  the  brevity  of  the  moment  to  act, 
and  took  advantage  of  It. 

In  so  doing,  he  had  to  change  national 
thinking.  It  was  one  thing  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  in  the  depth  of  the  depression, 
to  propose  and  get  through  Congress  a 
vast  program  of  social  and  economic  ad- 
justment. The  majority  of  the  people 
then  were  either  jobless  or  hopeless  or 
frightened.  It  was  easy  to  win  their  sup- 
port. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  chose  to  try  to 
help  a  minority  who  were  suffering  at  a 
time  when  the  vast  majority  was  rich 
and  comfortable,  and  in  many  ways, 
heedless  and  imthinking.  He  had  to  con- 
vince them  that  there  was  need — that 
there  were  problems  to  be  met.  Then  he 
had  to  try  to  grasp  the  mentality  of  the 
disadvantaged,  and  to  study  the  large 
and  almost  forgotten  areas  of  human 
blight  to  find  the  remedies.  Once  he  be- 
gan to  see  things  as  the  least  fortunate 
of  Americans  sees  them,  he  tried  to  make 
others  see  it  the  same  way.  That  he  has 
not  been  wholly  successful  in  a  time  of 
plenty  is  not  too  surprising. 

Yet  I  believe  that  most  Americans  are 
now  committed  to  the  proposition  that  a 
nation  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the  United 
States  can  and  should  wipe  out  poverty 
within  its  borders.  I  believe  that  most 
people  are  now  committed  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  young  people  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation, that  our  elderly  have  a  right  to 
expect  good  health  care,  and  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  should  have  equal  opportunity. 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  these  goals  are 
achieved,  but  there  is  no  real  quarrel 
about  the  goals  themselves. 

Nor  can  there  really  be  any  doubt  about 


the  magnitude  of  the  Johnson  legislative 
accomplishments.  The  basic  laws  are  on 
the  books — civil  rights,  medicare,  aid  to 
education,  war  on  ix>verty,  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  protection  for 
the  consumer,  and  many  others.  They  are 
a  monument  to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
which  will  endure. 

The  rapport  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  during  the  height  of  these 
legislative  battles  is  also  something  which 
history  cannot  ignore.  Perhaps  no  Presi- 
dent was  ever  in  greater  concert  with  his 
Congress.  Many  of  those  outside  Con- 
gress have  never  really  understood  what 
happened — or  perhaps  they  chose  to  mis- 
understand. 

But  I  for  one  grew  very  tired  of  the 
constant  references  to  "White  House 
pressure"  and  "arm  twisting"  as  the  an- 
swer to  why  bills  were  passed.  Many  of 
the  measures  in  the  Johnson  legislative 
program  had  been  before  Congress  In  one 
form  or  another  since  the  Truman  days. 
Many  of  us  had  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
them  in  one  form  or  another  long  before 
Lyndon  Johnson  became  President.  The 
fact  that  he  took  them  over,  often  refin- 
ing and  altering  and  Improving  them  to 
make  them  more  palatable  to  more  peo- 
ple, made  their  passage  possible.  When 
we  voted  for  them,  we  were  voting  for  our 
own  bills  or  versions  of  our  own  bills. 
We  were  not  voting  for  them  just  because 
President  Johnson  asked  for  them;  we 
were  not  "rubberstamps";  we  were  vot- 
ing our  convictions.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
too  often  take  the  oppwrtunity  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  this. 

When  I  think  of  my  association  with 
Lyndon  Johnson,  I  recall  also  the  many 
times  he  came  to  my  State  of  Utah,  and 
what  his  visits  meant  to  us.  There  were 
four  visits — the  first  when  he  was  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  in  1958.  On 
that  occasion  he  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  November  2,  2  days  before  the 
election.  I  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Senate.  The  words  he  spoke  in 
my  behalf  unquestionably  helped  elect 
me. 

The  next  time  he  came  to  Utah  was  in 
1960,  when  he  was  the  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  The  date  was 
October  28 — again  a  short  time  before 
election — and  he  was  effective  and  per- 
suasive. Utah  liked  him  then,  too. 

His  third  appearance  was  in  October 
18,  1962,  in  the  congressional  campaign 
of  that  year,  and  after  his  speaking  en- 
gagement, he  visited  the  venerable  pres- 
ident of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  David  O.  McKay,  at 
the  church  office  building.  Out  of  that 
visit  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up,  and 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  returned  to  Utah 
on  September  18,  1964.  during  his  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to  the  Presidency, 
he  again  called  on  President  McKay,  and 
the  next  morning  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
were  entertained  by  President  McKay 
and  Mrs.  McKay  at  breakfast.  As  soon  as 
his  reelection  was  assured,  the  Taber- 
nacle Choir  was  invited  to  sing  at  the 
Johnson  inaugiu-al.  and  later  on  Presi- 
dent McKay  was  Invited  to  visit  the 
White  House. 

Tne  tie  between  President  Johnson 
and  the  people  of  Utah  manifested  Itself 
again  and  again  In  the  Utah  bills  he  ap- 
proved. Each  time  he  signed  another 
Moss  bill — Canyonlands  National  Parte, 
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the  Dixie  reclamation  project,  the  Great 
Salt  Lakebed  bill,  the  Golden  Spike  His- 
torical Site,  the  Golden  Spike  Medal  and 
the  Golden  Spike  Commission  bills,  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Recreation  Area  bill,  and 
the  many  others — he  made  a  point  of 
expressing  his  satisfaction  in  another 
advance  for  the  State  and  its  people.  He 
has  been  a  good  friend  to  Utah. 

Only  time,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  can 
take  the  full  measure  of  Lyndon  John- 
son as  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  bitterly,  and  often 
unfairly,  criticized.  He  has  been  caught 
cruelly  In  a  war  he  never  made.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  he  bestrode  his 
times  like  a  giant,  and  added  new  di- 
mensions to  the  Nation.  Looking  back  it 
has  been  5  years  of  growth  and  progress, 
of  economic  good  times  such  as  America 
has  never  known  before,  of  social  and 
scientific  progress. 

Now  he  "heads  back  to  the  ranch"  in 
Texas,  with  his  family  and  his  belong- 
ings and  31  million  pages  of  papers.  He 
has  deeper  lines  In  his  face  and  his  hair 
is  much  greyer.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
deny  he  has  given  the  best  he  has  to  the 
Nation.  As  we  take  stock  of  what  has 
been — of  what  might  have  been— we  give 
to  him,  and  his  gracious  Lady  Bird,  our 
thanks  and  our  warm  good  wishes.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
deserves  the  accolade  of  history — and 
that  history  will  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  final  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  as  he  leaves  the 
Presidency,  was  in  my  view,  as  correct 
an  assessment  oi"  his  administration  and 
his  viewpoint  as  any  that  I  might  make. 
His  statement  of  the  a<Jhievements  of 
his  administration  domestically,  and  cer- 
tainly of  his  intensely  human  endeavors 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  health,  and 
education,  was  modest.  And,  as  we  know 
so  well,  the  frustrations  of  the  Vietnam 
war  with  all  its  problems  caused  him  to 
make  the  unselfish  and  magnificent  de- 
cision not  to  seek  again  the  OflQce  of 
President  to  provide  the  best  chance  for 
its  settlement — removed  from  the  heat 
of  a  political  campaign. 

His  statement  w&s  without  bitterness, 
was  tolerant  and  generous,  an  example 
that  all  can  follow. 

And  so.  we  bid  him  farewell  and  wish 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  has  done 
so  much  in  her  own  right  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  country,  and  for  his  family 
a  happy  and  good  life,  and  continuing 
service  for  our  country  of  which  he  is  so 
proud,  and  for  which,  as  he  said,  he  tried. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
honor  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  his  Pres- 
idency. While  his  5  years  in  the  White 
House  were  the  capstone  of  a  long  and 
illustrious  career,  it  was  but  a  part — 
and  a  relattvdy  short  i>art  at  that — of 
his  lifetime  of  public  service. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  recount- 
ing of  the  administration  of  Lyndon 
Johnson.  To  avoid  repetition,  I  should 
like  to  recall  an  earlier  period  in  our  his- 
tory, when  Lyndon  Johnson  served  us 
here  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Duiins  his  years  as  majority  leader,  it 
was  often  popular  to  characterize  Mr. 
Jofansoa  as  a  parochial  Senator  wedded 
to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in 


the  U.8.  Senate.  Pew  impressions  could 
be  more  false. 

Our  debate  over  Senate  rule  XXn  is 
a  notable  example  of  his  willingness  to 
work  for  change. 

We  would  do  well  to  recall,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  that  the  last  liberal- 
ization of  the  rule  was  achieved  tmder  the 
leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Not  only 
was  the  requirement  for  invoking  cloture 
changed  from  a  fiat  vote  of  67  or  more 
Senators  to  the  pre.sent  lequirement  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting, 
but  the  requirement  that  there  could  be 
no  limitation  at  all  imposed  on  debate  of 
a  rules  change  was  dropped. 

And,  of  particular  concern  to  those  of 
us  of  the  majority  party,  it  was  Lyndon 
Johnson  who  insisted  upon  placing  each 
Democratic  freshman  Senator  upon  a 
major  committee.  This  practice  has 
notably  improved  the  leadership  poten- 
tial of  our  party  by  insuring  a  constant 
infusion  of  talent  into  every  aspect  of 
the  Senate's  legislative  business. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the 
vigorous  and  progressive  leadership 
Lyndon  John.son  gave  this  body  as  major- 
ity leader.  The  li.st  could  go  on  but  it  is 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  reached  back  in- 
to the  Senate  days  of  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
one  reason:  As  we  honor  him  today  as 
a  President,  let  us  also  honor  him  as  a 
great  legislator  who  served  his  country 
well  throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  served  in  the 
Congress  imder  all  five  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  inaugurated  since  my  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1932.  Each  was  highly  esteemed  by  me. 
But  I  have  felt  a  special  closeness  to 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  Lady  Bird, 
as  does  Mary,  my  wife,  because  of  our 
early  associations  when  serving  togetlier 
as  yoimg  men  in  the  House,  and  through 
the  years  which  have  intervened,  during 
which  he  progressively  moved  upward  to 
the  Senate,  to  the  majority  leadership, 
to  become  Vice  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  then  to  be  our  great  Presi- 
dent. 

In  each  of  these  roles  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  \'isits  by  this  out- 
standing American  in  my  native  West 
Virginia.  I  remember  having  presented 
him  to  campaign  audiences  during  oc- 
casions when  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
vigorous  campaigning.  I  recall  his  visit 
to  Welch  for  a  Veterans  Day  address  in 
1963  when  he  was  Vice  President — only 
a  few  days  before  he  was  to  be  called 
under  tragic  conditions  to  the  highest 
office  in  our  land.  And  I  especially  recall 
his  dedicatory  speeches  as  President  dur- 
ing ceremonies  at  the  Morgantown  Air- 
port and  at  Summersville  Lake. 

The  tall  man  from  Texas  knew  the 
yeaining  and  the  purpose  of  our  moun- 
taineer people.  He  said  at  Morgantown 
on  September  21.  1964.  to  more  than  20,- 

000  persons,  Uiat^ 

AmerlcA  needs  a  strong  and  growing  and 
proeperous  West  Virginia.  Weet  Virginl*  has 
given  mucb  to  America.  And  America  must 
nerer  forget  It   It  wlU  not  forget  so  long  as 

1  am  President. 

I  have  traveUed  througb  your  SUte.  I 
hare   talked   to  your  people.   I   bave   found 


.strong  and  willing  men.  I  have  found  men 
who  want  nothing  more  than  the  chance  to 
use  their  minds  and  bands  to  provide  for 
their  famlUes  and  build  their  Country. 

The  President  added : 

We  are  going  to  give  them   llial  chano. 

He  told  the  enthasiastic  crowd : 
Ftor  three  decades  you  have  worked  to 
make  this  modern  airport  come  true.  Your 
faith  and  energy  have  surmounted  every  dif- 
ficulty. The  people  of  Morgantown  can  look 
forward  to  a  brighter  and  more  hopeful 
life  because  of  this  work. 

This  airport  was  not  tlie  work  of  one  man 
or  a  single  group.  It  was  built  by  the  co- 
operation of  civic  groups  and  local  oflBclali — 
of  city,  state  and  nation. 

The  President  noted  a.s  he  equated  the 
factors  that  created  the  improved  airport 
as  a  skj'-portal  to  the  world  with  the 
factors  that  have  made  America  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  liistorj'  of  man: 

And  wliat  is  true  for  Morgantown  is  true 
for  .\merlca. 

I  was  happy  to  present  the  President 
to  fellow  West  Virginians,  and  I  recall 
when  he  joined  me  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1937.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  knowTi  him  even  before 
that  date.  When  he  needed  living  quar- 
ters for  himself  and  Lady  Bird  at  the 
beginning  of  his  congressional  service,  I 
told  him  that  I  knew  a  couple  from 
Charleston  who  were  living  in  Washing- 
ton but  who  are  being  transferred  to 
Pittsburgh  and  who  only  recently  had 
asked  me  if  I  knew  someone  who  wanted 
to  rent  a  furnished  apartment. 

I  gave  Representative  Johnson  the 
Ourbachers'  address  and  he  immediately 
rented  the  apartment .  There  was  a  four- 
poster  canopy  bed  in  the  apartment  and 
when  Mr.  Johnson  became  so  well- 
known,  the  Ourbachers  renamed  it  the 
Johnson  Bed."' 

The  President  also  spoke  in  West  Vir- 
ginia on  September  3,  1966,  in  the  beau- 
tiful countryside  of  Nicholas  County, 
near  Summersville,  and  there  he  de- 
clared: 

West  Virginia  is  no  longer  starting  from 
the  bottom  in  its  economic  climb.  Instead  of 
promises  it  now  has  concrete  and  steel. 

He  told  the  crowd  assembled  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Summersville  Lake 
that  new  roads  and  hospitals  have 
brought  new  industry  to  the  State  and 
that  "we  tried  to  see  that  the  poor  were 
fed."  He  noted  that  unemployment  In 
West  Virginia  had  dropped  17  percent 
since  1960  and  that  per  capita  income 
had  increased  27  percent. 

Speaking  of  the  facility  he  was  there 
to  dedicate,  the  President  called  the 
Summersville  Lake  a  key  part  of  flood 
control  plans  for  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi River  Basins. 

He  said: 

It  would  prevent  flood  damages  averaging 
nearly  *3  million  a  year. 

In  the  dry  seasons,  water  from  the  Sum- 
mersvlUe  Reservoir  will  be  used  to  reduce 
pollution  and  to  meet  the  ever-growing  de- 
mands of  the  Industries  of  the  great  city  of 
Charleston. 

Tlie  reservoir  wUl  also  becomie  West  Vir- 
ginia's newest  recreation  center — attracting 
millions  of  visitors  and  bringing  new  prosper- 
ity to  the  region.  West  Virginia  Is  a  great, 
outstanding  tourist  attraction  of  tbls  Nation. 
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All  during  his]  career,  as  Representa- 
tive, Senator.  ma{iorlty  leader,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President,  I  marvelled  at  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  drive,  his  awareness  of  and 
dedication  to  tht  public  weal. 

Yes.  our  President  tried,  as  he  told 
us  Tuesday  nighi  in  addressing  the  joint 
session  of  the  CjonKress  and  delivering 
his  farewell  stati  of  the  Union  message. 
But  I  say  very  emphatically:  He  suc- 
ceeded. 

To  have  been  at  his  side,  in  a  sense, 
in  the  efforts  for  progress  for  all  our 
people,  gives  me  cause  to  be  ever  grate- 
ful. 

We  who  knoW  our  President  so  well 
wish  for  him  ar  d  Lady  Bird  and  their 
family  the  contii  lued  success  and  happi- 
ness we  believe  they  so  fully  deserve. 

In  these  remar  is  on  this  significant  oc- 
casion in  this  foriim,  Mary,  my  wife,  joins 
me  in  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
affection  for  the  courageous  and  devoted 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
always  gracious  First  Lady  and  their 
growing  family. 


AUTHORIZATIQN 
PRESIDEa^ 
JOHNSON    T<i 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 


FOR  TRIBUTES  TO 

JOHNSON    AND    MRS. 

BE   PRINTED   AS   A 


E  J3. 
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this 


PRESIDI  iG 


Mr.  MANSFi: 
unanimous  conseli 
President  Johnsfljn 
be  here  today 
Record,   that 
for  10  days  for 
congressional 
thereafter    and 
document. 

The 
objection?  The 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MANS: 
make  the  same 
all  tributes  to 
that  they  be 
utes  to  President 
ed  in  the  same 

The 
objection,  it  is  so 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

t  that  other  tributes  to 

by  Senators  unable  to 

^ay  be  printed  in  the 

Record  remain   open 

purpose,  and  that  all 

tributes  may  be  compiled 

printed    as    a    Senate 


OFFICER.  Is  there 
Ohair  hears  none,  and  it 


3FIBLD 
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PRESIDE  IG 
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FINANCE 
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Mr.  PROXMnE 
legislative  session 
bill,  for  approprjat* 
our  hard-pressed 
ments  in  raising 
today's  capital 
make  it  easier 
emments  to  borijow 
sonable  rates  of 
time,  it  would  saV 
ment  money  by 
subsidy  approach 
An  identical  proposal 
Congressman  Pa^man 
90th    Congress, 
press  of  other  btisiness 
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be  wise  to  describe 
status  of  municip  U 


TRENDS    IN    THE 

Mr.  President 
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As  an  addenda,  I 

request  with  respect  to 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

incc^rporated  with  the  trib- 

Johnson  and  be  print- 

^nate  document. 

OFFICER.  Without 
Drdered. 


S.  398— INTROE  UCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
COST  OF  MUNICIPAL 


Mr.  President,  as  in 

I  introduce  today  a 

reference,  to  assist 

State  and  local  govern- 

the  funds  they  need  in 

i^iarket.  The  bill  would 

State  and  local  gov- 

funds  at  more  rea- 

interest.  At  the  same 

e  the  Federal  Govem- 

;  lubstituting  an  interest 

for  the  existing  system. 

was  introduced  by 

and  myself  in  the 

unfortunately    the 

prevented  hear- 

e  explaining  the  de- 

,  I  believe  it  would 

briefly  the  present 

finance. 


^  UNICIPAL    BOND    MARKET 

in  1965  the  Joint  Eco- 
conducted  a  study  of 


projected  municpal  bond  issues  over  the 
next  decade.  The  study  showed  our  State 
and  local  governments  will  require  $328 
billion  to  finance  essential  public  facili- 
ties such  as  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals 
from  1966  through  1975.  About  half  of 
this  investment  will  be  financed  through 
the  capital  markets  in  the  form  of  State 
and  local  lx)nd  issues.  The  aimual  vol- 
ume of  bond  issues  is  expected  to  increase 
from  about  $14.5  billion  in  1967  to  over 
$22  bUlion  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  truly  stagger- 
ing figures.  Capital,  of  course,  is  a  scarce 
resource  and  has  many  competing  uses. 
If  State  and  local  governments  are  to 
increase  their  rate  of  spending,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  higher  interest  rates 
in  order  to  bid  the  necessary  funds  away 
from  other  potential  uses.  This  means 
the  interest  burden  on  municipal  bonds 
can  continue  to  grow  even  more  than  it 
has. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  for  example, 
the  interest  rate  on  high-grade  munici- 
pal securities  has  risen  from  a  rate  of 
1.94  percent  in  1950  to  a  rate  of  4.63  per- 
cent at  the  present.  The  rate  of  interest 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  18 
years. 

Because  of  rising  interest  costs,  many 
hard-pressed  municipalities  cannot  af- 
ford to  finance  the  needed  public  facil- 
ities required  for  a  growing  population. 
The  high  cost  of  borrowing  affects  the 
number  of  schools  and  new  classrooms 
which  can  be  constructed  each  year.  It 
limits  the  number  of  hospital  beds  which 
can  become  ax^ila^Usp^t  limits  badly 
needed  local  expenditures  for  roads  and 
highways,  libraries,  and  parks.  It  slows 
down  the  fight  against  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. It  diverts  scarce  local  funds  from 
essential  operating  needs  to  nonproduc- 
tive interest  payments. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
interest  rates  now  are  so  high  that  on 
many  of  these  issues  the  interest  cost  is 
more  than  the  principal  amount.  In 
other  words,  it  costs  more  to  hire  the 
money  than  it  does  to  build  the  hospital 
or  the  school,  or  to  build  the  roads  that 
are  necessary. 

Under  our  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
State  and  local  bond  issues  are,  of  course, 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  This 
permits  State  and  local  governments  to 
borrow  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest. However,  the  escalation  of  interest 
rates  has  affected  all  issues,  including 
tax-exempt  State  and  local  bonds. 

The  problem  of  borrowing  is  partic- 
ularly acute  for  our  smaller  towns.  The 
municipal  bond  rating  services  only  is- 
sue ratings  for  bond  issues  above  a  cer- 
tain size.  Moody's  Investors  Service  rates 
bond  issues  larger  than  $600,000.  Stand- 
ard and  Poor's  has  rated  bond  issues  over 
a  million  dollars,  although  their  rating 
service  has  been  discontinued  unless  the 
city  itself  pays  for  its  rating.  Out  of  the 
94,000  bond  issues  in  the  last  15  years, 
only  20,000  issues  received  a  rating. 

The  consequences  of  not  obtaining  a 
rating  are  serious  for  the  small  muni- 
cipality. This  means  that  smaller  com- 
munities are  denied  access  to  national  or 
regional  capital  markets  because  inves- 
tors are  unfamiliar  with  the  credit  rating 
of  the  municipality.  The  market  for  its 
bonds  are  consequently  restricted.  As  a 


result,  our  smaller  towns  and  communi- 
ties are  forced  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates  regardless  of  their  individual  risk 
experiences. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  risk 
on  municipal  bonds  is  nearly  infinites- 
imal. During  the  20-year  period  between 
1946  and  1965  State  and  local  govern- 
ments floated  approximately  120,000 
bond  issues.  Only  30  defaults  were  re- 
corded. In  other  words,  the  loss  ratio  is 
less  than  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent, a  truly  insignificant  amount. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  in  these  defaults,  most  of  the  funds 
are  paid  to  the  bondholders. 

Despite  the  record  of  this  excellent  loss 
ratio,  the  bond  rating  services  appar- 
ently operate  on  the  assumption  that  a 
major  depression  of  1929  to  1933  magni- 
tude is  possible  and  that  the  interest  on 
local  borrowing  must  reflect  this  poten- 
tial risk.  I  submit  that  the  passage  of 
the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  and 
the  solemn  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  prosperity  has 
precluded  the  possibility  of  another 
large-scale  depression  of  1929  to  1933 
proportions.  There  are  no  sound  eco- 
nomic reasons  why  our  State  and  local 
governments  should  not  be  able  to  bor- 
row nearly  as  cheaply  as  the  Federal 
Government  itself  can  borrow. 

PROPOSED    SOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  reduce  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing to  State  and  local  governments  by 
providing  a  Federal  guarantee  of  State 
and  local  bond  issues  together  with  an 
interest  rate  subsidy  of  33  percent.  In 
return,  the  State  and  local  governments 
would  waive  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
such  bonds  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  existing  law.  Several  bond  at- 
torneys have  confirmed  the  workability 
of  this  procedure.  According  to  experts 
on  public  finance,  the  Federal  cost  of 
providing  the  interest  subsidy  would  be 
more  than  offset — in  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  better 
off — by  increased  tax  revenues.  This 
view  is  also  shared  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  31, 
1968,  the  Tieasury  indicated  that  "the 
Treasury  would  gain  in  revenue  more 
under  your  proposal  than  the  cost  of  the 
interest  subsidy."  At  the  same  time,  the 
cities  would  benefit  by  lower  interest 
rates.  Moreover,  the  tax  loophole  which 
enables  the  holders  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  avoid  Federal  income  tax  would  be 
partially  closed. 

At  present,  a  man  with  $10  million 
could  avoid  paying  any  income  taxes  if 
he  invested  in  municipal  bonds,  receiv- 
ing an  income  of  $500,000  a  year,  or 
$10,000  a  week,  and  he  would  pay  no 
income  taxes  at  all. 

This  is  not,  incidentally,  Mr.  President, 
just  a  theory.  It  has  happened  in  many 
cases,  as  we  all  know.  This  is  one  rea- 
son, indeed  I  think  the  principal  reason, 
why  we  have  many  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year  who  do  not  pay  a  nickel  in  taxes, 
and  have  not  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

This  measure  would  be  helpful  in  plug- 
ging loopholes  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  MlMouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  repeating  those  figures  about 
wealthy  people  who  do  not  pay  any  in- 
come taxes  at  all? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  repeat  them  to  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  a  number  of  people,  and 
I  can  paxjvlde  the  number  for  the  Record 
and  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  who  have 
incomes  of  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
but  who  pay  no  income  taxes  whatso- 
ever to  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  big  loopholes — the  one  I 
am  discussing  today;  there  are  many 
others,  as  the  Senator  knows  better  than 
I  do — results  from  the  fact  that  if  an 
investor  invests  in  municipal  tax-exempt 
bonds,  I  repeat  tax-exempts,  he  can  get 
them  at  a  5-percent  yield  or  better 
today,  and  they  are  risk  free.  If  he  has, 
say,  an  Investment  of  $10  million  in 
municipal  bonds,  and  receives  an  Income 
of  $500,000  a  year,  or  SIO.OOO  a  week,  he 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  income  tax 
at  all — nothing. 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  The  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
who  is  also  the  prospective  chairman 
under  our  system  of  rotation,  is  especi- 
ally capable  In  this  matter  he  is  now  dis- 
cussing. I  have  just  arrived  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  do  not  know  all  the  specifics  he 
has  brought  out.  Would  the  Senator  dis- 
cuss how  in  general  it  is  possible  that  we, 
who  are  supposed  to  believe  in  democ- 
racy, put  up  with  conditions  under  which 
people  with  tremendous  incomes,  who  are 
always  careful  about  the  proper  finan- 
cial, fiscal,  and  monetar\'  regulation  of 
the  country,  do  not  pay  any  taxes  at  all, 
especially  while  the  averace  income  per- 
son in  the  United  States  pays  taxes  at 
high  rates? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  raises  a  ixjint  that  I  think  has 
concerned  all  of  us  for  some  time.  One 
of  the  great  contributions  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  his  pro- 
posal that  every  American,  regardless 
of  how  he  arranged  his  portfolio,  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  minimum  of.  I  think 
he  suggested.  15  or  20  percent  as  income 
tax  if  he  had  an  income  above  a  certain 
figure.  This  makes  sense. 

As  to  how  people  get  in  this  position, 
I  suppose  It  is  the  olo  story  that  persons 
having  great  wealth,  and  who  are  able 
to  hire  the  best  tax  brains  in  the  field, 
can  find  loopholes  in  almost  any  kind  of 
law  we  can  draft. 

The  proposal  I  am  discussing  today 
would  enable  States  and  cities  to  pay  a 
lower  interest  rate.  That  is  very  good. 
We  all  approve  of  that.  But  I  am  suggest- 
ing a  way  In  which  we  can,  first,  partially 
close  the  loophole  by  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  States  and  localities,  if 
they  so  wish,  to  issue  taxable  twnds  in 
return  for  which  they  would  receive  a 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  PWeral  Government  would  be  bet- 
ter off,  and  the  Treasury  has  so  written 
me.  In  return,  the  revenues  to  investors 
in  such  bonds  would  be  taxable. 

On  the  average,  the  interest  from  these 
bonds  Is  taxed  at  a  rate  up  to  42  percent. 
So  they  would  be  taxable.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  possible  to  pay  a  33-percent 
subsidy,  and  yet  provide  net  income  for 
the  Federal  Treasury,  while  at  the  same 


time  providing  a  substantial  gain  for  the 
municipality. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  commend  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  now  like  to  outline  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  the  specific  features  of  the 
proposal. 

FEDERAL  GUARANTEE 

For  those  State  and  local  governments 
which  will  waive  the  tax  exemption  priv- 
ilege, the  Federal  Government  would  be 
empowered  to  guarantee  their  bond  is- 
sues against  potential  default.  The  avail- 
ability of  the  guarantee  would,  of  course, 
make  State  and  local  bonds  virtually  a 
riskless  investment.  It  should  lower  the 
interest  on  most  municipal  bonds  to  a 
rate  equivalent  to  a  triple  A  rating.  Since 
most  municipal  bonds  fall  into  AA.  A. 
BAA,  or  even  low-er  ratings,  this  would 
mean  a  substantial  lowering  in  the  rate 
of  interest.  Smaller  towns  and  munici- 
palities whose  issues  are  unrated  will 
benefit  the  most. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  risk  is 
minimal.  There  has  been  less  than  three 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  default 
in  the  last  20  years.  So  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  involved  in  any 
particularly  significant  risk.  However, 
the  proposal  would  give  the  small  towns 
in  Montana,  Missouri,  West  'Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Vermont,  and  other  States 
an  opportunity  to  borrow  money  at  a 
much  lower  rate. 

The  Federal  guarantee  would  be  issued 
by  the  Federal  Grovemment  only  after  a 
determination  that  the  issue  Is  economi- 
cally sound  taking  into  consideration  the 
debt  paying  capacity  of  the  issuer,  and 
the  issuer'-s  debt  repayment  record  over 
the  last  25  years.  It  is  expected  that  vir- 
tually all  municipal  bonds  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  Federal  guarantee. 

INTEREST    RATE    SDBSIDT 

In  addition  to  the  guarantee,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  also  be  able  to 
subsidize  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
borrower  over  the  life  of  the  Issue.  This 
subsidy  would  reduce  the  total  interest 
rate  paid  by  33  percent.  The  Federal 
Government  would  then  enter  into  long- 
term  contracts  to  make  such  payments 
over  the  life  of  the  issue.  These  contracts 
would  be  similar  to  Federal  assistance 
payments  under  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram which  have  proved  successful  in 
achieving  investor  acceptance  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  Federal 
guarantee,  the  interest  rate  subsidy,  and 
the  waiver  of  the  tax  exemption  privi- 
lege will  result  in  a  combined  saving  both 
to  the  municipalities  and  the  Federal 
Government.  A  simple  example  will  illus- 
trate this  point.  Because  of  the  present 
tax  exempt  status  of  State  and  local 
bonds,  the  Federal  Treasury  loses  42 
cents  in  revenue  for  every  dollar  of  in- 
terest paid  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  average  tax  bracket  of  all  in- 
vestors holding  State  and  local  bonds  Is 
42  percent.  Thus,  every  additional  dollar 
of  Interest  income  earned  by  investors  in 
State  and  local  tax  exempt  bonds  result 
in  a  revenue  loss  of  42  cents  which  would 
have  been  earned  by  the  Treasury  had 
the  Investors  invested  In  nontax  exempt 
securities. 

Although  the  Treasury  loses  42  cents 


on  the  dollar,  the  gain  by  localities  Is 
not  as  great.  When  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
bonds  is  compared  to  the  rate  on  com- 
parable securities  which  are  not  tax  ex- 
empt, we  find  the  rate  on  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  only  25  percent  less.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  of  interest  paid. 
State  and  local  governments  save  only 
25  cents  because  of  the  tax-exempt  fea- 
ture. 

Thus,  in  simple  tei-ms,  the  Federal 
Government  loses  42  cents  on  the  dollar 
while  the  cities  gain  only  25  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  difference  represents  a 
healthy  tax  bonanza  which  goes  to  the 
holders  of  these  bonds. 

Under  my  proposal  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  subsidize  one-third  of  tlie 
interest  cost  to  the  municipality.  This 
means  that  for  every  dollar  of  interest 
paid  by  the  municipality  the  Federal 
Government  would  contribute  33  cents, 
provided  the  city  waived  its  tax-exempt 
privilege.  In  so  doing,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  gain  42  cents  in  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  from  those  who  inve.'^t 
in  State  and  local  bonds.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  the  subsidy  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  increase  in  tax  revenue. 

The  proposal  should  also  be  attractive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  reducing  its  in- 
terest costs  only  25  percent  by  virtue  of 
the  tax-exempt  privilege.  However,  if  it 
waives  the  privilege  it  gets  not  only  a  re- 
duction of  33  percent,  but  a  Federal 
guarantee  as  well.  Tlie  combined  effect 
of  the  Federal  guarantee  and  interest 
.subsidy  can  result  in  a  reduction  of  as 
much  as  40  percent  in  interest  costs  to 
the  municipality. 

I  do  not  have  to  dwell  on  that  point 
today.  We  all  know  what  it  would  mean 
in  tlie  case  of  building  hospitals,  schools, 
and  roads  and  providing  all  the  other 
essential  services  that  municipalities 
have  to  provide. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  interest 
costs,  the  bill  would  also  substantially 
broaden  the  market  for  State  and  local 
.securities.  Because  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  State  and  local  securities,  only 
certain  investors  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing them.  These  tend  to  be  commer- 
cial banks,  casualty  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  wealthy  individuals.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tax-exempt  feature  is 
not  particularly  advantageous  to  mutual 
life  insurance  companies,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  mutual  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, pension  funds,  and  State  and 
local  retirement  funds,  all  extremely 
large  potential  investors.  Tlius,  if  the 
tax-exempt  feature  of  State  and  local 
bonds  is  waived  and  the  gross  interest 
rate  correspondingly  increased,  the  mar- 
ket for  these  securities  will  be  consid- 
erably broadened.  Although  the  gross 
interest  rate  will  be  increased,  the  net 
cost  to  the  city  will  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  33-percent  Federal  subsidy. 
And  once  again,  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  will  be  more  than  offset  by  in- 
creased Federal  tax  revenue. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA  BANK 

Mr.  President,  the  third  feature  of  my 
proposal  is  to  establish  a  municipal  fi- 
nancial data  bank  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
data  bank  would  be  responsible  for  com- 
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piling  and  maLitalnlng  financial  statis- 
tics on  all  American  municipalities. 
Objective,  accurate,  and  timely  data 
would  be  made  Available  to  investors  and 
other  Federal  Agencies  operating  State 
and  local  credit  assistance  programs. 
The  data  banki  would  not  evaluate,  in- 
terpret, or  analyze  the  information  so 
provided.  This  would  continue  to  be  a 
responsibility  cf  the  user,  whether  it 
would  be  a  private  rating  agency,  an 
investor,  or  another  Federal  agency. 

The  objectivr  would  be  to  assist  the 
rating  service  and  investing  public  in 
making  wise  investment  decisions.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee have  shown  that  while  the  private 
rating  services  have  struggled  valiantly 
to  keep  up  witfi  the  growing  municipal 
bond  market,  tliey  have  not  been  able  to 
compile  systemiitically  and  comprehen- 
sively all  the  lata  needed  to  make  a 
sound  evaluation.  The  process  is  hit  or 
miss.  As  a  res;  It.  some  cities  suffer  in 
their  bond  rat  ng  not  because  of  any 
intrinsic  lack  cf  credit  worthiness,  but 
rather  because  he  rating  service  did  not 
hava  access  to  he  relevant  information 
-or  th«-lnforma1  ion  used  was  inaccurate 
or  out  of  date. 

The  purpose  of  a  rating  system  is  to 
measuie  relativ;  investment  risk.  Under 
a  free  market  system,  investors  demand 
a  higher  returr  the  greater  the  invest- 
ment risk.  The  extra  return  is  basically 
an  insiu-ance  premium  to  be  available 
for  potentially  s  reater  defaults.  Thus  the 
additional  inter  ;st  paid  by  cities  on  BAA 
bonds  as  comiared  to  AAA  bonds  is 
actually  a  risk  premium  to  compensate 
investors  for  incurring  a  higher  loss 
ratio. 

One  way  of  measuring  the  efBcency  of 
the  rating  ser\ices  and  the  municipal 
bond  market  is  to  compare  the  risk  pre- 
miums charged  by  investors  in  response 
to  bond  ratings  against  actual  losses. 

Assuming  an  AAA  bond  is  virtually 
risk  free  the  s  ze  of  the  risk  premium 
can  be  estimated  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  AAA  :ate  and  the  average  rate 
for  all  State  ard  local  securities.  When 
this  difference  i;  averaged  for  the  23 -year 
period  from  194  6  to  1968,  we  find  a  dif- 
ference of  0.36  f  ercent.  or  36  basis  points 
between  the  aviirage  municipal  borrow- 
ing rate  and  th«  AAA  rate.  Applying  this 
differential  to  the  average  amount  of 
tax-exempt  bor  ds  over  the  period  and 
assuming  a  15-j)ear  average  maturity,  we 
find  that  State  and  local  governments 
have  paid  apf  roximately  $3.8  billion 
more  in  interest  than  they  would  have 
paid  if  all  issue;  had  been  rated  AAA. 

Note  that — $3.8  billion  more  has  been 
paid  by  municipalities,  especially  the 
small  cities  and  ;mall  towns. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  basic 
justification  for  this  extra  interest  is  to 
pay  for  a  high  incidence  of  losses. 

When  this  extra  interest  of  $3.8  billion 
is  compared  wilh  losses,  the  results  are 
startling.  According  to  hearings  held  by 
the  Joint  Econcmic  Committee,  only  30 
out  of  approximately  120,000  State  and 
^ocal  issues  are  ii »  default.  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars, the  issues  in  default  add  to  less  than 
;J300  million.  Of  course,  not  all  this  rep- 
resents a  total  loss,  as  State  legislatures 
'requently  agree  to  pay  off  the  holders  of 
defaulted  bonds.  But  even  if  the  entire 
v300  million  is  lost,  the  extra  interest 


collected  by  all  bondholders  is  still  $3.8 
billion  or  nearly  12  times  as  much.  In 
other  words,  the  higher  interest  collected 
by  investors  on  lower  rated  issues  Is 
grossly  excessive  compared  to  the  actual 
risk  involved.  It  is  at  least  12  times  too 
high,  and  if  recoveries  are  allowed  for, 
it  is  probably  100  times  tcw)  much. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  The  Senator  is  de- 
livering an  extremely  interesting  address. 
I  ask  the  Senator:  Who  establishes  those 
ratings? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  organizations 
have  been  outstanding.  One  is  Moody's 
Investors'  Service  and  the  other  is  Stand- 
ard &  Poors.  Moody's  is  more  comprehen- 
sive, but  it  will  not  rate  any  issue  of  less 
than  $600,000.  Standard  &  Poors  will  rate 
no  issue  unless  paid  to  do  so  by  the 
mimlcipality. 

This  means  the  small  towns  really  are 
discriminated  against.  They  have  great 
trouble  selling  their  issues.  They  have  to 
sell  them  locally,  and  this  is  difficult. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  proposed  data 
bank  would  rate  all  Issues? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  It  would  provide 
information  so  that  the  rating  services 
or  other  investors,  in  turn,  could  rate 
them.  The  Government  would  not  say 
one  is  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Instead  of  hurting 
Moody's,  it  would  help  Moody's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  I  under- 
stocxl  the  two  rating  services  support  the 
data  bank  proposal.  In  addition,  if  the 
bill  is  passed,  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
a  very  small  loss.  The  bondholder  would 
not  suffer.  All  municipalities  would  be 
considered  to  be  triple  A. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  that  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  concepts  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  his  proposal 
would  embrace  a  lesser  charge,  and  pos- 
sibly a  saving  of  billions  of  dollars  by 
the  smaller  communities.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  help  private  industry  in- 
volved in  this  area,  and  would  net  the 
Federal  Government  considerably  more 
income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Treasury  Department  has 
stipulated  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows,  he  and  I  have  discussed  this  issue 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  an  extraordinary  inter- 
est in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  like  to  put  two 
or  three  questions  that  I  believe  are 
relevant  to  the  inquiry  just  put  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

To  begin  with,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
net  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be  to 
transfer  the  traditional  indebtedness  of 
municipalities,  counties,  and  States  to 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  and  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

No.  1,  as  I  stipulate  here,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  willy-nilly  guar- 
antee all  municipal  bonds.  They  would 
have  standards  which  would  have  to  be 
applied,  and  they  would  only  guarantee 


those  bonds  if  they  were  reasonably  as- 
sured that  they  were  sound,  and  the  cri- 
teria would  be  substantial. 

I  point  out  that  in  view  of  the  record 
of  municipal  bonds,  this  would  still  per- 
mit them  to  guarantee  the  great  ma- 
jority of  bonds.  But  the  prospect  of  de- 
fault for  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  very  slight,  indeed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  engaging  in  any  kind  of  guarantee 
which  would  in  effect  result  in  any  sub- 
stantial cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But,  in  effect,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  the  uncondi- 
tional guarantor  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  municipal,  county,  and  State  bond 
issues  of  the  future,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Certainly,  the  Federal 
Government  on  those  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  decided  were  worthy 
purposes  or  were  soundly  conceived  or 
were  otherwise  in  compliance  with  what- 
ever requirements  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  prescribe  for  guaranteeing 
those  bonds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  criteria  I  pro- 
vide would  not  go  to  the  purpose.  I  think 
I  get  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  inquiry. 
I  believe  he  raises  an  excellent  point. 

The  Federal  Government  would  not  be 
in  the  business  of  telling  the  munici- 
pality that  it  could  invest  in  this  and 
not  that;  but  the  only  basis  on  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  turn 
down  a  guarantee  would  be  if  the  mu- 
nicipality were  issuing  funds  in  an  un- 
sound way  and  their  repayment  record 
had  been  poor — something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  provides, 
properly,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
In  effect,  the  Federal  Government,  by 
this  action,  has  created  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  is  and  what  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  handle  the  financing  at  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  disagree  with 
that,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

No.  1,  the  Federal  role  would  be  con- 
fined to  determining  the  soundness,  not 
the  purpose.  But,  much  more  impor- 
tant— this  is  the  crux  of  it,  and  this  is 
the  real  answer  to  the  Senator — the  voli- 
tion is  completely  with  the  local  govern- 
ment. They  can  decide  whether  or  not 
they  want  the  guarantee  and  the  subsidy 
or  whether  or  not  they  want  to  continue 
to  issue — and  they  woiild  have  every  right 
to  do  so — a  tax-exempt  security.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  their  rights.  They 
would  still  reserve  to  themselves  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  the  Senator  point 
out  what  portion  of  this  proposal  would 
guarantee  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment granting  or  withholding  this  guar- 
antee of  mimicipally  issued  bonds  be- 
cause of  the  purpose  of  those  bonds,  as 
distinguished  from  the  repayment  sched- 
ule or  the  soundness  or  solvency  of  the 
issue? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nothing  in  the  bUl 
I  pi  opose  would  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  such  discretion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  anything  that 
would  prevent  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could,  in  compliance  with  the 
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provisions  of  this  bill,  refuse  to  guarantee 
the  issue  of  a  municipality  if  it  were  fi- 
nancially sound. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  to  make  sure 
that  we  can  provide  language.  Certain- 
ly, it  is  my  intent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  no  power  over  the 
purpose,  and  provided  they  could  be  as- 
sured that  the  municipality's  issue  was 
financially  sound.  The  only  bsisis  for  their 
decision  would  b  the  soundness  of  the 
issue,  whether  or  not  It  would  be  repaid. 

I  do  not  say  that  simply  as  an  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Termessee.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  constructive  line  of 
questioning  on  his  part.  I  think  it  should 
be  in  there.  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly that  the  municipality  must  re- 
tain complete  discretion  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  invest,  and  they  also  should 
be  given  the  opportunity,  if  they  wish 
to  do  so,  any  way  their  own  charter  and 
their  constituency  permit  them  to  do  so, 
to  make  any  investment  they  choose  that 
is  legal  and  proper. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  feel  that  some  of  the  provi- 
sions— possibly  many  of  the  provisions — 
embodied  in  his  proposal  have  much 
merit.  I  believe  there  are  substantial  and 
very  grave  risks.  We  may  materially  alter 
the  Federal-State  relationship  in  an  un- 
desirable way  if  we  are  not  careful. 

I  intend  to  have  further  remarks  in 
this  field  at  a  later  time,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Senator  in 
trying  to  iron  out  some  of  the  differences 
we  have  discussed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  bill,  I  under- 
stand, would  come  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  might  come 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

I  tell  the  Senator  that  I  want  very 
much  for  him  to  appear  as  a  witness.  We 
will  have  representatives  of  the  cities 
and  the  counties  and  will  explore  the 
point  the  Senator  has  raised.  We  will  do 
all  we  can  to  insure  that  the  language 
provides  for  precisely  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion for  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of 
the  locality  to  which  the  Senator  has  so 
properly  addressed  himself.  I  might  add 
that  the  guarantee  approach  in  my  bill 
is  the  most  conservative  approach  and 
represents  far  less  Federal  interference 
than  a  direct  loan  approach  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  urban  development  bank 
proposal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
ploring this  matter  further,  especially  in 
light  of  the  questions  raised  by  my  able 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  it  is  true  that  we  have  a  good 
many  differences  as  to  how  financial 
matters  should  be  handled  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  note  with  Increased  interest  the 
disagreements  arising  over  the  financial 
relationship  of  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  States.  If  that  Is  true  with  respect  to 
the  metropolitan  areas,  which  are  very 
powerful  in  their  ability  to  represent 
themselves  to  the  State  governments, 
certainly  it  would  be  at  least  as  true  with 


the  smaller  municipalities,  which  do  not 
have  a  comparable  position  in  pres«it- 
ing  their  problems  to  State  legislatures 
and  State  administrations.  Would  that 
be  an  accurate  observation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  S'^MINGTON.  I  wish  to  make  one 
other  point.  In  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  we  consistently  approve 
authorization  for  the  guarantee  loans 
which  large  and  very  successful  corpora- 
tions make  in  foreign  countries.  If  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  loans  of  some  large  corpora- 
tions willing  to  take  a  risk  which,  if 
successful,  would  bring  in  heavy  profits, 
should  we  not  be  willing  to  guarantee 
loans  to  the  American  people  who  live  in 
the  little  cities  and  towns,  who  will  get  no 
profit  from  them,  but  who  will  have  as  a 
result  better  communities  in  which  to 
live? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  point  which  is  devastating,  and 
which  had  escaped  me.  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  corporations  invest  abroad 
and  in  effect  we  guarantee  the  loans  to 
small  developing  countries. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Maybe  it  is  for  a 
proper  purpose.  I  have  concurred  in 
some  of  those  matters.  However,  if  we 
do  that  we  should  certainly  guarantee 
the  bonds  of  our  municipalities,  espe- 
cially with  the  enormous  demands  that 
are  implicit  here.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
situation  is  permitted  to  continue.  State 
and  local  governments  will  pay  an  addi- 
tional $8.6  billion  in  excessive  interest 
charges  over  the  next  10  years  or  nearly 
$1  billion  a  year.  By  improving  the  exist- 
ing municipal  finance  data  system  and 
by  providing  a  Federal  guarantee,  most 
or  all  of  this  $8.6  billion  can  be  recouped 
by  our  hard  pressed  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  put  to  work  for  more  es- 
sential needs.  And  as  I  indicated  previ- 
ously, the  Federal  Government  will  also 
save  money. 

The  cost  of  the  data  bank  would  be 
fully  financed  by  fees  charged  to  the 
users  of  the  service.  It  would  be  a  self- 
liquidating  operation  and  would  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government  money.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  save  the  Federal 
Government  money  in  other  Federal 
credit  assistance  programs.  By  central- 
izing the  data  collective  activities  on  mu- 
nicipal finance,  it  reduces  unnecessary 
waste  and  supplication.  Many  Federal 
agencies  are  required  now  to  investigate 
the  financial  characteristics  of  munici- 
palities including  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Access  to  a  central  data 
bank  on  municipal  finance  will  save  these 
agencies  money  in  their  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. 

The  proposed  new  program  which  I 
have  just  outlined  would  be  administered 
by  a  Federal  Municipal  Bond  Guarantee 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  would  be 
organized  under  the  Gtovemment  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  and  would  be  pro- 


vided with  the  standard  powers  and  au- 
thorities of  Government  corporations.  Its 
administrative  ext>enses  and  other  costs 
would  be  fully  paid  for  out  of  fees 
charged  for  the  Issuance  of  Federal  guar- 
antees. The  cost  of  maintaining  the  mu- 
nicipal finance  data  bank  would  also  be 
fully  funded  through  fees  collected  from 
the  users  of  this  service.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  the  Corporation  would  have  no  budg- 
etary impact 

Although  I  have  proposed  a  separate 
Government  corporation,  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely wedded  to  this  principle.  If  it 
develops  that  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  that  this  Corporation  should 
be  under  the  administration  of  an  exist- 
ing department  or  agency,  I  would  be 
willing  to  support  such  an  amendment. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Federal  guarantee 
and  interest  subsidy  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  industrial  development  bonds. 
These  bonds  are.  of  course,  quite  con- 
troversial and  legislation  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  has  ended  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  such  bonds  Lssued  in 
amounts  exceeding  $5  million.  My  pro- 
posal deals  only  with  bonds  which  finance 
strictly  public  facilities. 

COMPARISON  TO  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  useful  to 
compare  my  proposal  with  the  several 
proposals  to  establish  an  urban  devel- 
opment bank  which  have  rec^ently  come 
to  light.  Although  the  new  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  indicated  its  preferences. 
I  understand  the  staff  of  the  Treasury 
has  advocated  the  urban  development 
bank  approach  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

As  I  understand  the  urban  develop- 
ment bank  proposal,  at  least  one  of  its 
objectives  is  identical  to  my  objective — 
that  is,  to  provide  a  more  efficient  fiilanc- 
ing  mechanism  for  State  and  local  public 
facilities  and  to  lower  the  cost  of_  bor- 
rowing by  State  and  local  governments. 
Rather  than  relying  upon  guarantees, 
however,  the  urban  development  bank 
approach  would  involve  direct  loans  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  public 
facilities.  The  loans  would  presumably  be 
at  a  rate  below  the  present  tax-exempt 
rate  in  order  to  make  such  loans  attrac- 
tive to  municipalities.  Since  the  bank's 
borrowing  cost  would  undoubtedly  be 
higher,  some  subsidy  mechanism — pre- 
sumably appropriations — would  have  to 
make  up  the  difference.  However,  to  the 
extent  that  the  loans  from  the  urban 
development  bank  replace  the  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  obligations,  the  increased 
revenues  to  the  Treasury  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  cost  of  the 
subsidy.  This  result  is.  of  course,  identical 
to  my  guarantee  approach. 

Since  the  objectives  and  results  are 
similar,  one  might  well  ask  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  guarantee  and 
the  direct  loan  approach.  I  believe  there 
are  several  important  differences.  While 
I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  gen- 
eral approach  outlined  in  the  urban  de- 
velopment bank  proposal,  I  believe  there 
are  several  advantages  to  the  guarantee 
approach. 

First,  guarantees  represent  less  of  a 
Federal  intrusion  into  local  affairs  tlian 
a  direct  loan  program.  That  is  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  > 
so  ably  and  eloquently  raised,  and  I  be- 
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Ileve  we  should!  consider  it  with  great 
care.  While  I  Believe  both  approaches 
are  workable,  the  possibility,  however  re- 
mote, of  undue  external  domination  of 
local  governmental  functions  would 
seem  to  be  somewhat  greater  under  a 
loan  approach  than  a  guarantee  ap- 
proach. I 

Second,  the  ivban  development  bank 
approach  would  'concentrate  the  financ- 
ing of  municipal  facilities  in  the  New 
York  capital  mlirkets.  Since  the  urban 
development  batik  would  issue  its  own 
securities  to  finance  its  lending  activity, 
and  since  such  securities  would  be  tanta- 
moimt  to  Feder^  obligations,  the  under- 
writing and  marketing  of  such  securities 
would  undoubteqly  be  done  by  a  handful 
of  New  York  securities  dealers  who  pres- 
ently underwritf  U.S.  Treasury  obliga- 
tions. By  way  of]  contrast,  the  guarantee 
approach  woulq  not  disturb  existing 
marketing  arranjgements  and  would  rely 
upon  the  700  on  so  investment  banking 
firms  presently  (loing  business  in  all  50 
States.  Under  tihe  urban  development 
bank  approach,  these  700  investment 
banking  firms  m]  ght  very  well  be  put  out 
of  bu£finess.  Should  this  occur.  State  and 
local  feovemmems  would  find  themselves 
highly  dependen ;  upon  the  urban  devel- 
opment bank  without  an  adequate  alter- 
native marketinf  mechanism. 

Third,  to  the  (sxtent  the  urban  devel- 
opment bank  is  (  ontrolled  by  the  Treas- 
ury, the  timing  of  its  security  issues 
would  also  undoubtedly  come  under 
Treasury  influence.  This  could  mean  that 
the  timing  of  State  and  local  borrow- 
ing would  be  gcvemed.  not  by  market 
conditions  or  State  and  local  needs,  but 
by  the  fiscal  nee<is  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
For  example,  diring  a  period  of  tight 
money  when  the!  Federal  Government  is 
also  a  heavy  borrcver,  the  Treasury 
might  very  well  restrain  the  urban  devel- 
opment bank  from  issuing  securities  in 
order  to  hold  down  the  rate  on  direct 
Treasury  obligations.  This,  in  turn,  would 
result  in  fewer  laans  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  pubhc  facilities.  Under 
the  guarantee  approach,  the  decision 
to  borrow  or  not  to  borrow  would  be  left 
strictly  up  to  each  local  community. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  urban  develop- 
ment bank  approach  ;s  unworkable,  but 
rather  to  indicatte  that  a  guarantee  ap- 
proach might  b«  even  more  workable. 

CC  NCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  In  concluding,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  purely  optioiial  as  far  as  State  and 
local  governments  are  concerned.  The 
bill  does  not  in  itny  way  repeal  or  alter 
the  present  tax-exempt  status  of  munic- 
ipal bonds.  The  decision  to  issue  tax- 
able or  tax-exempt  bonds  would  be 
strictly  up  to  each  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. State  md  local  governments 
would  be  free  to  waive  their  tax-exempt 
status  should  they  determine  that  the 
advantages  unde^  the  Federal  guarantee- 
subsidy  prograun  are  greater  than  under 
the  tax-exempt  System.  If  for  some  rea- 
son State  and  lo<  al  governments  decided 
not  to  waive  thi;  tax-exempt  status  of 
their  bonds  thev  would,  of  course,  be 
perfectly  free  to  io  so.  They  would  mere- 
ly continue  to  oi^rate  as  they  presently 
are. 


The  Momid  important  point  to  empha- 
size is  that  thlB  proposal  will  save  money 
both  for  State  and  local  governments  and 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment.  By  reducing 
the  cost  of  borrowing  to  our  hard-pressed 
municipalities,  we  will  make  it  some- 
what easier  to  finance  the  huge  volume 
of  essential  public  construction  needed 
over  the  next  decade. 

This  proposal  has  been  discussed  with 
various  State  and  local  organizations  and 
officials  in  the  Federal  Government  Al- 
though no  formal  positions  have  been 
expressed.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  will  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate widespread  support.  The  bill  is 
certainly  to  the  advantage  of  our  State 
and  local  governments.  It  will  also  bene- 
fit the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  'n  'he  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  398)  to  establish  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  capital  market  for  mu- 
nicipal securities  while  decreasing  the 
cost  of  such  capital  to  municipalities,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Municipal  Capital 
Market  Expansion  Act  of  1969". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  FURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  mu- 
nicipal security  market,  as  now  constituted. 
Is  forclnR  the  Nation's  municipalities  and 
States  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  of  interest 
on  their  securities  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  finance  many  needed  public  facilities.  This 
high  rate  of  Interest  is  directly  attributable 
to  ( 1 )  the  limited  supply  of  private  capital 
available  In  the  present  municipal  securi- 
ties market.  (2)  the  institutional  rigidities 
within  such  market,  and  (3)  the  failings  of 
the  existent  municipal  securities  rating  sys- 
tem which  discriminates  against  most  of  the 
Nation's  smaller  communities  and  many  of 
the  larger  cities  and  which  falls  to  reflect 
the  inflnlteslmally  low  rate  of  actual  security 
defaults  since  World  War  II. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ex- 
pand the  municipal  capital  market  and 
thereby  enable  State  and  local  public  bodies 
to  borrow  private  capital  funds  at  net  in- 
terest costs  lower  than  are  now  obtainable 
through  the  Issuance  of  securities  and  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
achieve  such  lower  net  Interest  costs  at  a 
net  gain  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

DEWNITIONS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
"Municipal    Bond    Guarantee    Corporation". 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  arid  the  terri- 
tories and  p>ossesslons  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "State  or  local  public  body" 
means  any  public  corporate  body  or  po- 
litical subdivision;  any  public  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, or  political  subdivisions  of  one 


or  more  States  (Including  any  public  agen- 
cy or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  munici- 
palities or  other  political  subdivisions  of  one 
or  more  States):  any  Indian  tribe;  and  any 
board  or  commission  established  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  to  finance  specific  capital 
Improvement  projects. 

(4)  The  term  "needed  public  facilities" 
means  any  public  work,  public  facility,  or 
equipment  relating  thereto  deemed  neces- 
sary by  a  State  or  local  public  body;  but 
does  not  Include  any  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  for  private  use.  by  lease,  con- 
ditional or  installment  sales  contract,  or 
other  means  of  transfer,  where  such  facility 
is  or  will  be  used  primarily  for  the  mining, 
manufacturing,  assembling,  fabricating,  stor- 
ing, processing,  or  sale  of  articles  or  com- 
modities. 

TITLE   I— MUNICIPAL   BOND   GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "Municipal 
Bond  Guarantee  Corporation".  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  its  principal  offices  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Corporation  may  establish  offices  in  such 
other  places  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

BOARD  or  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  sliall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Board")  consisting  of  9  members  to 
tie  appointed  by  the  President,  not  more  than 
3  of  whom  shall  be  regular  full-time  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Board  shall  be  responsible  for  overall  policy- 
making and  general  supervision  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

( 2 )  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man   and    a    Vice    Chairman    of   the   Board. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years  or  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed;  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  which  shall  be  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
members  who  are  regular  full-time  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Oovemment,  shall  re- 
ceive for  their  services,  as  members,  the  per 
diem  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  lor 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision and  overall  policymaking  of  the  Board, 
the  management  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  vested  in  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  SecUon  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(90)  Executive  Director,  Municipal  Bond 
Guarantee  Corporation." 

GENERAL  POWERS  OF  CORPORATIOIT 

Sec  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  have  a  corporate  seal  which  may  be 
altered  at  pleasure  and  to  use  the  same  by 
causing  it,  or  .  facsimile  thereof,  to  be  im- 
pressed or  affixed  or  In  any  other  manner 
produced: 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(3)  to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts. 
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leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  on  such  terms  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  deem  appropriate,  and  consent  to 
modification  thereof,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.8.C.  629  and  41  U.SC.  5), 
and  section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as 
amended  (40  U  S  C.  278a) ; 

(4)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  compet- 
itive service,  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent 
for  as-18: 

(5)  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  in  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  or  in  any  other  laws  specifically 
applicable  to  Government  corporations,  to 
determine  the  necessity  for  and  the  charac- 
ter and  amount  of  its  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures and  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  paid,  and  ac- 
counted for; 

(6)  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  to  exercise  ail  powers  specifically 
granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at  common 
law  or  in  equity  to  which  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be 
issued  against  the  Corporation  or  its  property, 

SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES — 
tJTILIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL,  SERVICE.S.  FACIL- 
ITIES,   AND    INFORMATION 

Sec.  105.  The  Corporation  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize  on  a  reimbvirsable  basis,  the  officers, 
employees,  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  that  any  such  agency  having 
custody  of  any  data  relating  to  any  of  the 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  upon  request  of  the  Corporation,  make 
such  data  available  to  the  Corporation  with- 
out reimbursement. 

FINALITY   OF   CERTAIN    FINANCIAL   TRAN.SACTIONS 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  any  financial  transaction  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

TAXATION 

Sec.  107.  The  Corporation,  including  its  re- 
serves, surplus,  and  income  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof,  except  any  real  property 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  to  the  same  extent,  according  to 
its  value  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION  CONTROL  ACT 

Sec  108.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion." the  following;  "Municipal  Bond  Guar- 
antee Corporation,". 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  109.  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  comprehensive  annual  report  of  its 
activities  under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  110.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 


to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act. 

TITLE  n — FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

COMPREHENSIVE    ECONOMIC   AND   FISCAL   REPORTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State 
or  local  public  t>ody  which  intends  to  issue 
bonds  or  other  securities  to  finance  needed 
public  facilities,  or  by  any  bond  underwriting 
firm  or  bank  planning  to  submit  a  bid  for 
such  bonds  or  other  securities,  or  by  any 
Federal  agency  that  has  received  an  applica- 
tion from  a  State  or  local  public  iKKly  for 
assistance  in  financing  a  public  facility  under 
a  Government  direct  loan  or  loan  guaranty 
program,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  report  detailing  the 
public  lK)dy's  economic  and  fiscal  resources. 
Such  report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to — 

(1)  a  review  of  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  area  served  by  such  body,  such 
as  demographic  factors,  business  activity, 
construction  patterns,  income,  employment, 
and  public  facilities  Infrastructure; 

(2)  an  examination  of  such  body's  fiscal 
position  including  trends  of  revenues,  ex- 
penditures, tax  levies  and  collections,  prop- 
erty valuations.  Federal  and  State  aids,  direct 
and  overlapping  Indebtedness; 

(3)  if  revenue  producing  facilities  are  in- 
volved, an  analysis  of  the  relevant  financial 
statements,  rate  schedules  and  users,  and 
other  financial  developments;  and 

(4)  appropriate  economic,  fiscal,  and 
financial  ratios,  averages,  and  Indices  and 
comparisons  of  such  measures  with  national 
and  regional  averages. 

Such  report  shall  exclude  qualitative  Judg- 
ments or  comparable  comments  that  in  any 
way  involve  an  evaluation  of  the  investment 
merits  of  a  prospective  bond  issue  or  reflect 
a  credit  evaluation  of  tlie  State  or  local 
public  body  concerned. 

(b)  Tlie  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  a  fee  for  reports  provided 
under  this  section  to  cover  adminlstrntlve 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  Such  fee  shall 
not  exceed,  in  the  case  of  any  such  report, 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  or  other  securities  to  be  issued 
or  loans  to  be  made,  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
fee  for  any  such  report  be  less  than  $100  or 
more  than  $5,000. 

(c)  All  fees  received  in  connection  with 
reports  provided  under  this  section,  all  funds 
in  the  form  of  gifts,  bequests,  or  demonstra- 
tion grants  received  from  private  founda- 
tions or  associations.  Federal  agencies,  or 
other  public  bodies  seeking  to  improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  economic  and  fiscal  circum- 
stances of  State  and  local  public  bodies, 
and  all  other  receipts  of  the  Corporation 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  section,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  revolving  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Corporation  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Municipal  Economic  and  Fis- 
cal Reports  Fund".  All  administrative  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by  the  Corporation 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
from  such  fund. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  application  by  a  State  or  local 
public  body  for  a  loan  under  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  section  201  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  section  306  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  or  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  shall  be  approved  unless  there  has 
been  received  by  the  administering  Fed- 
eral agency  a  comprehensive  economic  and 
fiscal  report  prepared  under  this  section. 
Any  fee  paid  in  connection  with  any  such 
report,  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (b),  may 
be  included  in  the  amount  covered  by  the 
Federal  loan  or  loan  guarantee. 


DEBT     SERVICE     GUARANTEE     CONTRACTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State  or  local  public  l)Ody.  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  debt  service 
guarantee  contract  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  t>onds  or 
other  securities  to  be  issued  by  such  body 
to  finance  one  or  more  needed  public  fa- 
cilities. Any  such  contract  shall  obligate  tiie 
Corporation,  during  any  period  in  which  the 
Iwnds  or  other  securities  are  outstanding, 
to  pay  to  a  trustee  under  an  indenture  se- 
curing such  bonds  or  other  securities  (or  to 
a  paying  agent  where  no  trustee  is  provided 
for),  such  amounts  as  may  be  needed,  when 
added  to  the  moneys  available  from  the 
taxes,  revenues,  or  other  funds  pledged  by 
such  body  as  security  lor  such  bonds  or 
other  securities  (Including  all  reserve  funds 
therefor),  to  make  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  when  due. 

(b)  No  guarantee  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  under  this  section  unless — 

( 1 )  a  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal 
report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  201.  with  respect 
to  the  State  or  local  public  l>ody  applying 
for  the  guarantee; 

(2)  the  interest  income  from  the  bonds 
or  otlier  securities  with  respect  to  whicli 
the  guarantee  is  entered  into  is  subject  to 
Federal  taxation,  and  such  Ixinds  or  other 
securities  are  to  be  issued  and  sold  to  per- 
sons or  entitles  other  than  the  United  .Stales 
or  any  agency  thereof;  and 

(3>  the  Corporation  determines  tliat  (A) 
such  t>onds  or  other  securities  contain  satis- 
factory amortization  provisions  not  in  excess 
of  the  debt  paying  capacity  of  the  borrower, 
and  (B)  the  public  facility  project  to  be  ii- 
nanced  is  economically  sound. 

In  making  the  determinations  under  clau.se 
(3).  the  Corporation  shall  rely,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  upon  the  data  contained  in 
the  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal  re- 
port referred  to  in  clause  (1),  and  upon  ilie 
borrower's  debt  repayment  record  during  tli<? 
twenty-five-year  period  preceding  the  date 
of  application  for  a  guarantee  under  this 
section, 

(C)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  an  annual  lee,  as  con- 
sideration for  a  guarantee  of  bond.s  or  other 
securities  under  this  section,  to  cover  nece.s- 
sary  administrative  expenses  and  to  provide 
a  reserve  for  losses.  Such  fee  shall  not  exceed 
two-tenths  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  or  other  se- 
curities covered  by  the  guarantee  contract 
which  are  out.st.inding  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 

MUNICIPAL    DEBT    SERVICE    GUARANTEE    FUND 

Sec  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Municipal  Debt  Service  Guar- 
antee Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund  "  I  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  carrying  out  section  202.  Initial  capi- 
tal for  the  fund  shall  be  obtained  through 
the  issuance  by  the  Corporation  of  deben- 
ture notes,  and  notes  so  issued  shall  be  sub- 
scribed to  as  follows; 

(1)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration shall  subscribe  to  such  notes  In  a 
principal  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

(2)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  subscribe  to  .such 
notes  in  a  principal  amount  of  (100,000. 

(3)  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  sub- 
scribe to  such  notes  in  a  principal  amount 
equal  to  two-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
surplus  of  such  bank  on  January  1,  1968. 
Subscriptions  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tified check  payable  to  the  fund  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. The  remainder  of  such  subscription 
shall  be  subject  to  call  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Corporation  upon  ninety  days  notice. 
Notes  so  Issued  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
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section  (c).  aiKl  sl|all  be  repayable  in  an- 
nual installments,  commencing  not  earlier 
than  ten  years  tioi^  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  subscription  prlte. 

(b)  All  fees  received  In  connection  with 
guarantees  Issued  under  section  202,  all  re- 
ceipts from  the  Issuance  of  debenture  notes, 

from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  all 
earnings  on  the  assDts  of  the  funds,  and  all 
other  receipts  of  ttie  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of   Its  func- 

202  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund.  All  payments  to  trustees  (or 
paying  agents)  und^r  section  202(a),  repay- 
ments of  debenturd  notes  Issued  pursuant 
to  subsection" (a),  lepayments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  sums  borrowed  pur- 

(c).  and  all  admlnistra- 

other  expenses  of  the 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions  under  section  202 
shall  be  paid  from  tl  e  fund. 

(c)(1)  The  Corp  >ration  U  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  notes  or  other  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  Senretary  in  amounts  suffl- 


Euant  to  subsection 
tlve    expenses    and 


clent,  together  with 


moneys  In  the  fund,  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
all  bonds  or  other  ascurltles  guaranteed  un- 
accordance  with  a  debt 
sarvlce  guarantee  cdntract.  Such  obligations 
sUall  b4  JQ  such  fa  rms  and  denominations, 
have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secrstary,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  ;he  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or   other  obligations   shall   bear   Interest   at 


a   rate   determined 

fleeting  the  average 

all  Interest-bearing 


by   the    Corporation   re- 
annual  Interest  rate  on 
sbllgatlons  of  the  United 


States   then   forming   a    part   of   the   public 


debt  as  computed 
year  next  preceding 


needtd 


Skc.  204.  (a)  In 
in  the  Interest  cosi 
financing    of 
Corporation  is 
tracts  to  make 
any  State  or  local 
with  bonds  or  other 
body  to  finance 
cept  that  no  grant 
In  the  case  of  any 
the  Interest  incomi 
In   whole  or   In   par  t 

(b)  The  amount 
this  section  shall 
the  guaranty  fee 
and  (2)   33 S   Per 
terest  charge  paya 
or  loc&l  public 
securities  with 
is  made.  Any  such 
each  of  the  years  It 
or  other   securities 
are  outstanding. 

(c)  No   grant 
section  unless  ( 1 ) 
body  has  entered 


it  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
the  Issuance  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  adjust*  d  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(2)  The  Secretarr  of -the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
i  of  the  Corporation  issued 
under  this  subsectiiin.  and  for  such  puri>ose 
the  Secretary  of  thj  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  c  ebt  trsuisaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  L  berty  Bond  Act;  and  the 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  such  Act  are  extended  to  include 
the  purchase  of  a:iy  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  ac:}uired  by  him  under  this 
section.  All  reden  ptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Sccre  ary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  or  ott  er  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

IMTEREST    EtoDCTION   GRANTS 

ofder  to  achieve  a  decrease 
burdens   arising   in   the 
public    facilities,    the 
authbrtzed  to  enter  into  con- 
lnt4rest  reduction  grants  to 
c  body  in  connection 
securities  issued  by  such 
public  facilities:   ex- 
shall  be  made  hereunder 
Tonds  or  other  securities 
from  which  is  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation. 
3f  any  grant  made  under 
exceed  the  sum  of  ( 1 ) 
pr^ribed  in  section  202(c) 
cfntum  of  the  annual  in- 
each  year  by  the  State 
on  the  bonds  or  other 
to  which  such  grant 
^ant  shall  be  payable  for 
which  any  of  the  bonds 
covered  by  the  contract 


needed 


ble 
bod|r 
resp  ect 


shall    be   made   under   this 

Lhe  State  or  local  public 

ipto  a  debt  service  guar- 


anty contract  pursuant  to  section  aoa,  and 
<2)  the  Corporation  finds  that  tbe  interest 
charges  on  the  bonds  or  other  securities  are 
reasonable,  after  taking  Into  account  the  tax- 
able status  of  the  bonds  or  other  securities, 
the  availability  of  a  Government  guarantee, 
and  the  general  level  of  interest  rates  then 
prevailing. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  make  advance 
or  progress  payments  on  account  of  any  con- 
tract entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(e)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

INVESTMENT    Or    FUNDS 

Sec.  205.  Moneys  In  the  Municipal  Eco- 
nomic and  Fiscal  Reports  Fund  and  in  the 
Municipal  Debt  Service  Guarantee  Fund  may 
be  Invested  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
or  In  obligations  eligible  for  Investment  of 
public  funds.  Such  obligations  may  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  derived  therefrom  may  be 
reinvested  in  other  obligations  of  the  type 
herein  prescribed.  Income  from  such  invest- 
ment or  reinvestment  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  respective  funds. 

CONrORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by 
striking  the  comma  after  "reasonable  terms" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "with  due  al- 
lowance for  the  debt  service  guarantees  au- 
thorized by  the  Municipal  Capital  Market 
Expansion  Act  of  1969,". 

(b)  Section  201(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "on  tenns"  the 
following:  ",  with  due  allowance  for  the  debt 
service  guarantees  authorized  by  the 
Municipal  Capital  Market  Expansion  Act  of 
1969,". 


HUMAN      RIGHTS:       NOTHING      TO 
LOSE— EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN— VI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  find  myself  at  a  complete  loss  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  ratify  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions which  embody  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  human  freedoms.  These 
conventions  would  outlaw  genocide,  out- 
law forced  labor,  and  guarantee  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  women.  I  feel  certain  that 
not  one  of  my  colleagues  would  quarrel 
with  the  principles  and  guarantees  en- 
compassed by  these  conventions. 

But  we  have  not  ratified  them.  In  the 
world  community,  we  have  withheld  our 
support  for  these  principles  and  these 
guarantees.  Why,  Mr.  President?  Ratifi- 
cation would  not  surrender  any  of  our 
sovereignty.  There  are  no  constitutional 
obstacles  to  ratification.  I  confess  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we  should 
fail  to  act. 

At  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1967  on  the 
forced  labor  and  political  rights  of  wom- 
en conventions.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  appeared  as  a  witness.  Mr. 
Goldberg  testified  in  his  position  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
strongly  endorsed  ratification  of  the 
treaties.  He  testified  that  these  treaties 
would  not  require  the  United  States  to  do 
anything  it  is  not  aheady  doing.  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  treaties  should  not  be 
acted  on.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OP  COST  OP  MUNICI- 
PAL   FINANCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  today, 
I  would  add,  respectfully,  that  I  feel  we 
are  now  confronted  with  an  issue  of  such 
basic  importance  to  the  design  of  the 
future  and  the  welfare  of  the  federal 
system,  at  least  on  the  economic  side, 
that  I  would  hope  debate  would  be  ex- 
tensive on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
hearings  would  be  complete,  and  that 
the  good  faith  judgment  and  efforts  for 
accommodation  of  all  Members  of  every 
persuasion,  on  every  side  of  this  many- 
sided  issue  can  be  brought  to  bear  to 
insure  that  we  do  have  something  that 
will  assist  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
nature  of  constructive  federalism  without 
falling  into  the  pitfall  of  contributing 
further,  in  my  view,  to  unwarranted  cen- 
tralism. 

In  all  candor,  let  me  say  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  main  thrust  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
similar  if  not  identical  to  the  measure 
Introduced  by  him  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, bearing  the  number  S.  3170,  provid- 
ing as  I  further  understand  it,  a  reward 
for  local  governments  who  will  make  a 
waiver  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  their 
securities  by  guaranteeing  the  bonds 
against  default  and  by  paying  an  inter- 
est subsidy  to  the  extent  of  33  percent  in 
order  to  reduce  the  borrowing  cost  of 
the  local  government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  several  issues  are 
presented,  philosophically  and  legally,  as 
a  result  of  this  proposal.  To  begin  with, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  under  the  in- 
come tax  amendment  of  1913  there  is 
any  authority  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment to  impose  any  sort  of  taxation  on 
the  securities  of  any  local  government, 
State,  county,  or  city. 

Second,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
proposal  would  have  the  effect  either  of 
increasing  the  net  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  U.S.  Government  or  of  de- 
creasing the  ultimate  costs  of  borrow- 
ing to  the  local  units  of  government. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates 
that  State  and  local  governments  an- 
nually save  between  $1  billion  and  $2 
billion  on  interest  payments  because  of 
the  tax-exempt  feature  of  their  bonds. 
The  Bureau  further  estimates  that  the 
value  of  this  deduction  in  terms  of  tax 
savings  to  individuals,  which  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  same  as  the  approximate 
loss  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  is  $4.7 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  my  greatest  concern  in 
this  field  is  that  local  governments  will 
fritter  away  or  sell  and  exchange  their 
economic  birtiiright  and  freedom  for  a 
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Federal  g\iarantee  and  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy I  am  very  much  afraid  that  even 
if  the  proposal  does  not  specifically  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  judge 
what  are  and  what  are  not  desirable  pur- 
poses for  the  issuance  of  debt  securities 
by  local  governments,  the  next  inevita- 
ble step  will  be,  by  statute  or  regulation, 
for  the  Government  to  grant  or  with- 
hold the  guarantee  or  the  subsidy  as- 
pects of  the  proposal  in  exchange  for 
what  the  central  government  thinks  the 
local  government  should  or  should  not 
do. 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  today, 
as  always,  the  taxing  power  is  the  effec- 
tive governing  power  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  central  govern- 
ment has  had  since  the  advent  of  the 
graduated  income  tax  most  of  the  effec- 
tive taxing  power.  The  only  remaining 
fiscal  tool  to  the  States,  counties,  and 
cities  for  the  orderly  development  of 
capital  improvements  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  the  orderly  operation  on  a 
reasonably  long  term  of  their  house- 
keeping functions  is  the  issuance  of  tax 
exempt  local  securities  according  to  their 
own  initiative  and  according  to  their 
own  requirements  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  government  to  de- 
cide that  it  Is  or  is  not  a  legitimate 
function. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  reintroducing  the  proposal,  for 
I  think  there  is  much  good  in  it.  I  think, 
for  instance,  that  the  rating  system  is 
to  be  much  desired.  I  think,  for  instance, 
that  a  debate  on  the  basic  issue  con- 
cerned will  result  in  a  l)etter  relation- 
ship between  central  government  and  the 
other  units  of  government  in  this  federal 
system. 

But  I  must,  in  all  candor,  express  my 
profound  opposition  to  the  prospect  of 
offering  bait,  in  the  form  of  guarantees 
and  subsidy,  to  local  governments  in  ex- 
change for  the  Federal  right  to  deter- 
mine that  they  will  or  will  not  issue  those 
securities  for. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from   Tennessee   for   his   remarks.   Al- 
though we  may  disagree,  I  really  feel 
that  when  we  get  together  on  this  and 
discuss  it  and  he  can  understand  my 
viewpoint  a  little  more  and  I  can  under- 
stand his   viewpoint  a  little  more,  we 
will  be  able  to  resolve  our  differences 
constructively.  I  want  to  emphasize  with 
great  force  that  this  bill  leaves  the  dis- 
cretion to  act  entirely  with  the  munici- 
pality. I  would  trust  the  municipality  to 
exercise  it.  It  stiU  has  a  right  to  issue 
tax  exempts,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so;  but 
for  every  city  and  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  20,000  this  is  going  to 
be  most  advantageous.   It  is  going  to 
mean  $1  billion  a  year  in  interest  reduc- 
tion for  municipalities  all  over  our  coun- 
try. As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
said  so  well,  we  should  pay  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  hope  we  can  get 
together  on  it.  because  I  think,  if  we 
can  work  together,  it  will  be  of  much 
more  help  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  pledge  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senate  tliat  we 
will  work  together,  in  good  conscience, 
to  try  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground 
in  those  areas  in  which  there  is  agree- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  back  in  executive  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  still  in  executive  session. 


POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  call  up  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  postmas- 
ters, but  first  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for   the  quorum   call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  three 
nominations  at  the  desk  which  should 
be  included  on  the  list;  that  they  have 
been  duly  reported.  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  opposition  to  their  being 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nominations,  be- 
ginning with  pKJstmasters.  which  will  be 
stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  for 
postmasters  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  report  favorably  three  nomi- 
nations. _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received. 

The  three  additional  nominations  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows : 
Wyoming 

Casper:  Emertck  Huber. 

Rock  River:  Eva  Mae  Emerson. 

Osage:  Duane  L.  McKinney. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  three  additional  ones  now  reported 
be  included.  .  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


after  discussing  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  situation  that  has 
developed  regarding  postmasters,  evi- 
dently we  overlooked  five  names,  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  will  now  send  to 
the  desk,  reporting  them  favorably  fiom 
his  committee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
favorably,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  names 
of  five  nominees  for  ix).stmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received. 

The  five  nominations  are  as  follows: 
Massachusetts 

Bedford:  Andrew  J.  Sacco  replacing  H.  A. 
Thurber,  retired. 

Boxford:  Everett  P.  Gould,  replacing  H.  D. 
Moore,   retired. 

Mattapoisett :  Carlos  L.  Plguelredo,  re- 
placing A.  M.  Corey,  retired. 

Peabody:  John  J.  Quinlan  replacing  J.  L. 
Sullivan,  retired. 

Three  Rivers:  Edward  J.  Zerdeckl,  re- 
placing A.  J.  Rusek.  retired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  none  of  the 
postmasters  under  consideration  are 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  Senate  action  on  the 
nominations. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
sundry  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk,  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Environmen- 
tEil  Science  Services  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions.   

Tae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  the  President  will  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President, 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   10:30  A.M. 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  20,   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be  stated 
by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  business  today  it  stand  In  recess  until 
10:30  a.m.  Monday  morning  next  and  that 
on  Monday,  after  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  and  a  quorum  call,  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
inaugural  ceremonies:  that  at  the  oonclusloa 
of  the  ceremonies  sincl  subject  to  the  c*ll  of 
the  Chair,  the  Senate  return  to  the  Chamber 
and  that  It  then  lie  In  order  to  receive  nomi- 
nations from  the  president. 

The  PRESIDIJNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  thej  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  PROM  MONDAY 
TO  Tl^SDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIEJLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Monday  next, 
it  stand  in  rece$s  until  12  o'clock  noon 
Tuesday  next.     | 

The  PRESIDa^G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  ^hair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIElLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  period  be 
allowfea*  for  the]  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDliTG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll] 

The  assistant!  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consept  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  Rescinded. 

The  PRESmiilG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sof  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  MARINE  RESOURCES 
AND  ENGINEERING  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  CH.  DOC.  NO.  91-56) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  me  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  sea  holds  i  lew  promise  for  the  en- 
hancement of  mdn's  lives — for  economic 
and  social  bettfrment  and  for  world 
peace  and  imderfetanding. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  three  years  ago,  the  United  States 
has  embarked  on  a  concerted  national 
enterprise  to  realize  that  promise.  We 
engaged  the  ideas,  encouraged  the  par- 
ticipation and  focused  the  investments 
of  our  Federal  Government,  states,  in- 
dustry and  universities  on  more  effec- 
tive and  intellig;nt  use  of  the  marine 
environment. 
We  sought  to : 

— Enhance  the  many  uses  of  our  sea- 
shore and  ccastal  waters  by  direct- 
ing national  attention  to  the  need 
for  skillful  management  of  this 
Coastal  Zonet 
— Expand  our  knowledge  of  the  seas 
by  launching  the  International  Dec- 
ade of  Oceaoi  Exploration; 


— Promote   world   order   and   under- 
standing    by     strengthening     the 
framework  of  international  law  and 
cooperation  governing  ocean  activi- 
ties; 
— Poster  national  security  by  advanc- 
ing the  Navy's  technological  capa- 
bilities to  operate  within  the  ocean ; 
— Stimulate  the  economy  by  encour- 
aging development  of  marine  energy 
and  food  resources ; 
— Combat  malnutrition  in  developing 
countries  by  extracting  new  sources 
of  protein  from  the  sea ; 
— Protect   the   life   and   property   by 
safer  maritime  practices  and  meas- 
ures to  prevent  pollution ; 
— Strengthen  our  base  of  research  and 
education    in    marine    sciences    by 
supporting    Sea    Grant    and    other 
university  programs. 
While  modem  science  and  technology 
afford  powerful  means  to  translate  ma- 
rine potentialities  into  realities,  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  legal  and  political  consid- 
erations are  equally  decisive  in  utilizing 
the  seas  to  achieve  the  goals  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  society.  To  this  end,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering    Envelopment     under    the 
chairmanship  of  the  Vice  President  has 
illuminated  goals,  fonnulated  priorities, 
and  coordinated  and  advanced  our  Fed- 
eral marine  policies  and  programs. 

The  Council's  Third  Report  on  Marine 
Science  Affairs  relates  the  sea  to  our  peo- 
ple's diversified  endeavors,  summarizes 
progress  during  the  past  years  and  sets 
forth  major  recent  accomplishments  of 
the  eleven  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
marine  sciences.  In  Fiscal  Year  1970, 1  am 
requesting  that  $528  million  be  provided 
to  build  on  these  achievements. 

The  report  is  commended  to  all  who 
look  to  the  future  for  ways  to  reinforce 
our  country's  vitality  and  strength. 

As  our  population  crowds  along  our 
coast,  as  many  nations  extend  their  in- 
terests toward  distant  seas,  as  new  sci- 
entific discoveries  reveal  more  of  the 
world  around  us,  we  must  take  bold  and 
imaginative  steps  to  enable  this  and  fu- 
ture generations  to  enjoy  the  full  boimty 
of  the  sea. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  January  17,  1969. 


REPORT      ON     U.S.      AERONAUTICS 
AND      SPACE      ACTTVITIES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT   (H 
DOC.  NO.  91-55) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  summarizes  a  year  of  sig- 
nificant achievement  in  aeronautics  and 
in  space — culminating  in  the  epochal 
Apollo  8  flight  in  December,  in  which 
three  astronauts  orbited  the  Moon  ten 
times  and  returned  safely  to  Earth.  A 
courageous,   pioneering   exploration! 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  Apollo 
8  mission  attracted  world  acclaim  and 
greatly  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  space-faring 
nation.  The  capability  of  the  astronauts 


and  the  integrity  of  their  space  equip- 
ment justified  our  highest  hopes. 

The  Apollo  8  flight  was  preceded  by 
the  very  successful  11 -day  orbit  of  the 
Earth  in  Apollo  7 — the  first  manned 
flight  test  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 

These  great  missions  bring  us  nearer 
to  reaching  our  national  goal  of  landing 
men  on  the  Moon  in  this  decade. 

Our  astronauts  have  now  flown  18 
manned  space  missions,  during  which 
they  experienced  3,215  man  hours  in 
space  flight.  Together  with  the  activities 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  makes  a  total 
to  date  of  28  manned  flights  and  3,846 
man  hours  in  space. 

Through  this  investment  we  have  ob- 
tained new  products,  services,  and  knowl- 
edge; we  have  enhanced  our  national  se- 
curity; we  have  improved  our  interna- 
tional relations;  and  we  have  stimulated 
our  educational  system. 

Our  Nation  is  richer  and  stronger  be- 
cause of  our  space  effort.  I  recommend 
that  America  continue  to  pursue  the 
challenge  of  space  exploration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-54) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  proud  to  transmit  the  Nineteenth 
Semiannual  Report  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
covering  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30, 1968. 

This  was  a  period  of  gratifying  prog- 
ress in  the  Nation's  space  effort.  Project 
Apollo  was  within  sight  of  its  first 
manned  flights — culminating  in  the 
magnificent  fiight  of  three  brave  astro- 
nauts in  Apollo  8.  At  the  same  time,  our 
satellites  continued  to  provide  meteoro- 
logical and  weather  information  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  people  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  maintain  channels  for  ex- 
panding and  hastening  commimications 
among  all  nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  report  to  your 
attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-53) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  transportation  to 
the  economy,  security,  and  welfare  of 
each  American  makes  this  report  an 
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Important    document    which    deserves 
careful  reading. 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation reviews  the  state  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States 
and  described  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
and  development  of  the  system. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  made  gratifying 
progress  in  organizing  the  new  Depart- 
ment, and  has  assembled  a  fine  team  to 
help  him  confront  the  many  challenges 
arising  out  of  the  mission  assigned  the 
Department  of  Transportation  by  the 
Congress   in   Public   Law   89-670. 

The  Department,  during  the  period  of 
the  report,  carried  out  its  direct  serv- 
ices to  the  public  through  five  operating 
administrations,  each  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Department  has  five  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  four  of  whom  have 
substantive  responsibilities,  with  one  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  charge  of  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  Department  has 
a  General  Counsel  responsible  for  legal 

Q  ffo  Jrc 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Sec- 
retory and  his  stoff,  the  Department  re- 
ports a  number  of  achievements  during 
the  three  months  in  which  it  was  in 
operation  during  fiscal  year  1967.  These 
achievements  are  set  forth  in  the  pages 
of  the  report,  but  I  invite  your  attention 
especially  to  these: 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  foster 
safety  in  transportation  since  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration all  have  significant  responsibil- 
ities in  the  field  of  safety.  New  programs 
in  highway  and  automobile  safety  were 
successfully  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Both  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Vietnam 
war  effort.  They  have  supplied  skilled 
men  and  needed  equipment  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  our  other  forces. 

Development  work  continues  to  im- 
prove the  saifety  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion's airways.  New  techniques  and 
equipment  have  been  developed  and  in 
many  instances  are  in  the  process  of  in- 
stallation. 

A  new  approach  has  been  adopted  for 
the  planning  of  Federally  supported 
highways,  especially  in  cities,  with  a  view 
to  assuring  that  highways  reflect  design 
features  and  routings  conducive  to  sound 
urban  development  as  well  as  improved 
transportation. 

New  regulations  have  been  developed 
and  issued  concerning  safety  features  on 
automobiles,  and  work  has  been  initiated 
to  help  Stotes  and  communities  establish 
highway  safety  programs. 

The  National  System  of  Defense  and 
Interstote  Highways  continued  to  receive 
Federal  assistance,  and  tangible  prog- 
ress was  made  toward  completion  of  the 
Interstote  System  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Both  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Advisory  Council  and  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee  be- 
gan their  operations. 

Progress  continued  in  the  development 
of  high  speed  passenger  trains  In  spite 


of    many    technical    and    management 
problems. 

A  new  record  was  set  for  tonnage 
transiting  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  United  Stotes  portion  of  which  is 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

By  these  achievements  in  improving 
our  national  transportation  system,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Transportotion 
Department  has  shown  a  deep  concern 
for  the  needs  of  the  traveler  and  the 
shipper. 

The  Department  has  also  moved  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  by 
making  certoin  that  transportation  is 
provided  with  due  regard  to  its  impact 
on  our  environment;  land,  air  and  water. 

I  commend  these  accomplishments 
and  the  enclosed  report  to  your  atten- 
tion.    - 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  17.  1969. 


SALARY  REFORMS  FOR  UPPER  LEV- 
ELS OF  GOVERNMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-51) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  the  Federal  Judiciary  are  the  \ital 
nerve  centers  of  government.  Whoever 
mans  them  is  involved  in  activities  so 
momentous  and  far-reaching  that  they 
touch  the  lives  of  all  our  citizens— and 
indeed  of  people  the  world  over.  Our 
national  interest  demands— and  our  na- 
tional survival  requires — that  America 
summon  its  best  men  and  women  to  as- 
sume the  power  of  decision  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  for  government 
in  action. 

Central  to  this  concern  is  the  matter 
of  compensation  at  the  top  echelons  of 
Government.  Today,  the  salaries  we  pay 
our  top  officials  are  clearly  inadequate. 

THE    KAPPEL    COMMISSION 


The  record  of  the  past  has  been  one  of 
inadequate  and  fragmentery  adjust- 
ments in  top-level  compensation — always 
too  little,  often  too  late. 

I  believed  in  my  Administration  that 
the  time  had  clearly  come  to  re-examine 
the  entire  top  Federal  salary  network. 
To  this  end,  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
create  a  bipartisan  commission  to: 

—Recommend  any  changes  its  study 
found  necessary 

— Review    top-level    Federal    salaries 
every  four  years. 

The  Congress  responded.  In  December 
1967,  I  signed  into  law  a  measure  which 
gave  life  to  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries— 
the  first  such  body  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  nine 
distinguished  Americans: 

Three  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

—Frederick  R.  Kappel,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 


Company,  who  served  as  the  Com- 
mission's Chairman. 
— John    J.    Corson,    Consultent    and 

Corporate  Director. 
—George  Meany,  President,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 
Two  were  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate : 

—Stephen  K.  Bailey,  Dean,  Maxwell 
Graduate  School,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 
—Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Senior  Partner. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Two  were  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 
—Edward  H.  Foley,  Attorney,  Former 

Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury. 
—William  Spoelhof,  President,  Calvin 

College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Two  were  appwinted  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  Stotes: 
—Arthur  H.  Dean,   Attorney,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Delegation,  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  and  Disarmament  Conference. 
—William  T.  Gossett.  Attorney,  Presi- 
dent, American  Bar  Association. 
After  a  comprehensive  study  of   top 
Federal   salaries,   the  Ccwnmission  con- 
cluded that: 

— Present  compensation  levels  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  importonce 
of  the  positions  held. 
— These  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  standard  of  living  that  indi- 
viduals qualified  for  such  posts  can 
fairly  expect  to  enjoy  and  in  many 
instances  have  long  established. 
— Action  should  be  taken  to  modernize, 
without  delay,  the  top  pay  structure 
of  the  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Branches  of  government. 

THE   RECOMMENDED    REFORMS 

Any  recommendations  the  President 
might  make  for  salary  reform  must  be 
included  in  his  budget.  In  preparing  my 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  I  carefully 
reviewed  the  full  report  of  the  Kappel 
Commission.  Their  proposals  served  as  a 
valuable  guide  as  I  weighed  the  recom- 
mendations the  law  requires  me  to 
make — recommendations  which  will  be- 
come effective  30  days  after  they  are 
submitted  unless  the  Congress  disap- 
proves them  during  that  period. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Kappel  Commission  Report  If  I  alone 
had  the  power  to  put  its  recommenda- 
tions into  effect.  I  would  do  so.  But  in 
our  proposal  to  the  Congress  and  in  the 
law  passed  by  the  Congress  creating  the 
Commission,  final  action  on  the  report 
was  to  be  a  joint  enterprise  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  I  have 
therefore  found  it  necessary  to  modify 
some  of  the  Kappel  Commission  recom- 
mendations— particulairly  with  respect  to 
congressional  salaries,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  pay  of  certoin  executive 
positions. 

I  do  recommend  that  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission proposals  be  put  iiito  effect  for 
the  top  officials  of  the  federal,  judicial 
and  executive  branches.  For  them.  I 
recommend  the  following  pay  scales: 

Chief  Justice:  $62,500. 

Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court:  $60,000. 

Cabinet  Heads:  $60,000. 

Of  all  the  salaries.  Congressional  com- 
pensation posed  the  most  difficult  prob- 
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lem  of  all  and  ^as  the  hinge  on  which 
my  recommendtrtions  turned.  As  the 
Commission  pKJIitted  out ; 

Members'  salarlfes  should  be  adjusted  to 
compensate  for  tl|e  substantial  and  unique 
responsibilities  th^y  bear,  to  meet  the  cost 
peculiar  to  electlie  rather  than  appointive 
office,  and  to  minimize  the  need  to  rely  on 
other  means  of  aupmentlng  income. 

The  Commlsston  then  recommended 
that  Congressioilal  pay  should  be  set  at 
$50,000. 

Congressional  Salaries  have  been  raised 
in  slow  and  pie<iemeal  fashion,  far  out- 
paced by  pay  indreases  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Over  ihe  past  three  decades. 
Congressmen  hjive  received  only  three 
pay  increases — in  average  of  one  pay 
raise  every  ten  yaars — to  the  current  level 
of  $30,000.  a  salary  which  by  today's 
standards  is  woefully  inadequate. 

I  do  not  think  I  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  see  tjieir  elected  representa- 
tives— who  musti  bear  the  awesome  bur- 
dens these  crlticiil  times  demand — serve 
their  Nation  ati  the  price  of  financial 
fore,  believe  that  the 
onal  salary  recom- 
appel  Commission  can 


hardship.  I,  the; 
$50,000     Congrei 
mended  by  the 
be  justlfled. 

A  proper  cone 
dition,  however, 


km  for  histon*  and  tra- 
puggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  consult  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress before  he  riakes  any  recommenda- 
tions concemingj  Congressional  salaries. 

I  have  done  thftt. 

These  discussions  and  consultations 
revealed  that  Cc^ngress  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  approve  a  $50,000  salary.  When 
it  comes  to  a  pay  increase.  Congress  puts 
its  own  members  last  in  line.  Instead,  an 
increase  to  $42,500  was  considered  pref- 
erable and  mor*  likely  to  receive  the 
necessary  suppoit.  I  respect  the  desires 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Congress.  I.  there- 
fore, now  recommend  a  $42,500  salary 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  th(B  Senate. 

The  Congressional  salary  I  am  recom- 
mending today  represents  an  89%  in- 
crease over  the  level  of  compensation  in 
1955.  I  must  pdint  out.  however,  that 
during  this  samf  period  salaries  of  the 
highest  Civil  Sejrvice  career  grade  in- 
creased by  well  ojver  100  per  cent. 

Civil  Service  salaries,  moreover,  will  be 
adjusted  periodloally  to  keep  them  com- 
parable to  those  In  industry — while  Con- 
gressional salariiis  must,  under  current 
law,  remain  unch  anged  for  the  next  four 
years. 

Projections  inc  icate  the  following  sal- 
ary increases  betifeen  1955  and  1972: 

— Congressions  1  salaries :  88.9  percent. 

— Postal  workers:  90  percent. 

— Average  Fed((ral  worker:  94  percent. 

— Factory  worliers:  94  percent. 

— Government  Wage  Board  employ- 
ees: 101  peromt. 

— GS-15  Care;r  Civil  Servant:  109 
percent. 

— GS-18  Care;r  Civil  Servant:  135 
percent. 

Thus,  even  wit)  i  the  recommended  pay 
increase  for  our  !  awmakers,  the  increase 
in  Congressional  salaries  will  lag  behind 
those  of  other  G<»vemment  workers  and 
employees  in  the  private  sector. 

Since  the  weigl  t  of  custom  and  a  sense 
of  fairness  requir ;  that  we  maintain  and 
preserve  proper  f  ay  relationships  at  the 
upper  echelons  o:  Government,  the  pro- 


posed $42,500  Congressional  salary  re- 
quires that  I  make  certain  adjustments 
in  the  Kappel  Commission's  proposals 
for  other  top  level  salaries.  Accordingly, 
I  recommend  the  following  pay  scales: 

Level  n  (Heads  of  Major  Agencies): 
$42,500. 

Level  III  (Including  Under  Secretar- 
ies) :  $40,000. 

Level  rv  (Including  Ass't.  Secretar- 
ies )  :  $38,000. 

Level  V  (Including  Heads  of  Boards*  : 
$36,000. 

My  recommendations  for  the  other  top 
level  positions  covered  by  the  Kappel 
Commission  are  set  forth  in  my  budget 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Public  Law  90-206. 

The  salaries  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the 
Senate  were  not,  as  such,  covered  by  the 
Kappel  Commission's  charter.  For  this 
reason.  I  am  submitting  separate  pay  leg- 
islation embodying  my  recommenda- 
tions, as  follows : 

■Vice  President:    $62,500. 

Speaker  of  the  House:  $62,500. 

Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  President  Pro 
Tem  of  the  Senate:  $55,000. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ALLOWANCES 

The  burdens  imposed  by  Congressional 
service  are  unique.  They  often  require 
members  to  bear  extra  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  their  o£Qcial  responsibilities. 

Most  lawmakers,  for  example,  must 
maintain  two  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families — one  among  the  people  in 
the  district  or  state  they  serve;  the  other 
in  or  near  the  Nation's  capital. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  Federal 
tax  laws  have  allowed  deductions  of  up 
to  $3,000  a  year  for  living  expenses  at 
the  seat  of  our  national  government. 

That  maximum  deduction  has  re- 
mained fixed  for  15  years  now — while 
sessions  of  the  Congress  have  grown 
longer  and  longer  under  the  pressure 
of  increasing  workloads  and  crowded 
legislative  calendars. 

I  believe  we  should  increase  the  max- 
imum deduction  so  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  not  be  required  to  use  any 
new  pay  increase  to  defray  some  of  the 
essential  living  expenses  incurred  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  ofiQcial  duties. 

Accordingly.  I  recommena  that  the 
maximum  Federal  tax  deduction  for 
Congressional  living  expenses  be  raised 
by  $2,500— from  53,000  to  S5.500  for  each 
member  of  Congress. 

EXCELLENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  proposals  I  make  today  are  long 
overdue  and  urgently  needed  salary  re- 
forms at  the  upper  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment. But  they  are  more  than  pay  rec- 
ommendations, for  they  cut  to  the  heart 
of  what  modern  government  is  all 
about — excellence  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
public's  business. 

This  moment  of  decision  provides  a 
unique  occasion  to  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  American  government.  We  can  do  this 
by  offering  to  our  best  and  ablest  citizens 
fair  compensation  for  the  job  they  must 
do  in  guiding  America  forward  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Just  as  these  public  servants — in  the 


Congress,  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Ju- 
diciary— have  a  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion, so  the  Nation  has  a  responsibility 
to  them. 

The  total  amounts  involved  in  my  pay 
proposals  are  relatively  small.  But  they 
will  be  wise  investments  in  our  future. 

I  urge  the  Coiigress  to  grasp  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  it  and  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  recommendation  I  am 
submitting  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  17,  1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announc- 
ed that  on  today.  January  17,  1969,  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  10)  to  increase  the  per  annum 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  A  report  that  the  appro- 
priations listed  in  the  enclosure  have 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates a  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  G.  Sri 
Rama  Gupta: 

S.  360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Reynaldo 
C.  Soriano:  and 

S.  361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong  Tsz 
Ying;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pooran  Chan- 
dra Joshi  and  his  wife,  SaroJ  Joshi;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  363.  A  bill  to  amend  section  406(b)    of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
shipment  of  household  effects;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TOWER; 

S.  364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  365.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
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mission  on  Public  Health  Hazards,  and  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  investigation,  basic 
research  and  development  to  find  means  of 
protecting  the  public  health  by  controlling 
and  neutralizing  health  hazards  created  by 
certain  drugs  and  other  potentially  muta- 
genetic  or  lethal  chemicals  and  compounds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  366.  A  bin  to  extend  the  well-established 
concept  of  the  free  public  school  system  to 
provide  the  broadest  educational  opportu- 
nities possible  to  all  students  as  a  matter  of 
right  by  authorizing  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  award  scholarships  to  un- 
dergraduate students  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete two  academic  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    PELL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Cooper)  ; 
S.  367.  A  bill  to  promote  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     BIBLE     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Hansen, 

Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGee,  and 

Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

the    Interior    to    make    disposition    of    geo- 

thermal    steam    and    associated    geothermal 

resources,    and    for   other   purposes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
of  October  23,  1965,  relating  to  National 
Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of  mlnl- 
miun    retirement    payments    for    all    aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  Individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Glusep- 
pa  Barlo; 

S.  372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Paolo  Bllleci; 

S.  373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Minoo 
Bomanshaw  Chlnoy  and  his  wife,  Jeroo  Mlnoo 
Chlnoy; 

S.  374.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Che-Shen 
Chlu; 

S.  375.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Cwalinskl; 

S.  376.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maximo  A. 
Oalvez; 

S.  377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
Orazek  Gniatczyk; 

S  378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Rudolf 
Gross; 

S.  379.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dau-lin  Hsu, 
his  wife.  Nancy  M.Y.  Hsu,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren. Alex  Hsu  and  Barbara  Hsu; 

S.  380.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Telesfora 
deLeon  Parras; 

S.  381.  A  bin  for  the. relief  of  Dr.  Allm 
Sipahl,  his  wife,  Berla  Sipahi,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Mennet  and  Hikmet  Sipahi; 

S.  382.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lun-Han 
Tang  and  his  wife.  Yl-Hslen  Tang; 

S.  383.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Helen  Chien 
Wu; 

S.  384.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda  Zara- 
gosa;  and 

S.  385.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Juliana  Sal- 
mon; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
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8.366.  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Manfred 
Durczak,  his  wife,  Margund  Durczak,  and 
their  son,  Malte  Durczak; 

S.  387.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jeng  Shyong 
Shyu; 

S.  388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Charalambakls;  and 

S.  389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ylu  Ip  Chan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  390.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Tonlno 
(Tony)    Mantovanl; 
S.  391    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Afonso; 
S.  392.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Amerlco 
Henriques  Dos  Santos; 

S.  393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Lopes; 

S.  394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria 
DeSousa; 

S.  395.  A  bin  for  the  rtllef  of  Joaqulm 
Manuel  Moreno; 

S.  396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Resendes 
Sllva;   and 

S.  397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Se- 
bastio  Da  Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE; 
S  398.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Government 
corporation  to  assist  In  the  expansion  of  the 
capital  market  for  mxmicipal  securities  while 
decreasing  the  cost  of  such  capital  to  mu- 
nicipalities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  by  unanimous  consent. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  399.  A  bill  to  establish  CapUol  Reef  Na- 
tional  Monument   as  Capitol   Reef  National 
Park: 

S.  400.  A  bin  to  establish  Arches  National 
Monument  as  Arches  National  Park;  and 

S.  401  A  bill  to  establish  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
tional Monument  as  Cedar  Breaks  National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennttt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  402.  A  bin  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require  that 
radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  AM  and 
FM  broadcasts;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  a  certain  road  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  choosing  of  a  President  when  the  choice 
devolves  upon  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Aiken  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States,  extending  the  right- to  vote 

to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older; 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  and 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  relating  to  the  term  of  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolutions,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.   Church,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  year  1969   as  "John 
Wesley  Powell  Centennial  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.     364— INTRODUCTION     OP     MILI- 
TARY RECOMPUTATION  BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce again  today  a  measure  providing  for 
the  computation  of  military  retirement 
pay  on  the  basis  of  active  duty  pay  rates. 
The  bill  is  identical  to  the  one  that  I 
introduced  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  Today,  I  wish  to  renew  the 
efforts  to  correct  this  inequity  which  has 
existed  since  1958. 

This  measure  would  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  providing  for  adjust- 
ments in  retired  and  retainer  pay  when- 
ever the  consumer  price  index  went  up  by 
as  much  as  3  percent.  Substituted  would 
be  provisions  that  retired  military  per- 
sonnel would — with  a  few  exceptions — 
have  their  retired  or  retainer  pay  re- 
computed to  reflect  increases  in  basic 
pay  of  persons  serving  on  active  duty.  In 
other  words,  whenever  the  basic  pay  of 
active  military  personnel  is  increased, 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  retired 
member  would  be  recomputed  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  pay  rate  for  the  grade 
in  which  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  rather  than  on  the  rate 
at  the  time  which  he  retired,  which  is 
currently  the  case. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
change  would  be  made  by  the  bill  in  the 
pay  and  allowances  currently  being  paid 
to  five-star  officers.  These  officers  are,  by 
law,  considered  to  be  on  active  duty  at 
all  times.  That  section  would  also  pro- 
vide that  no  change  would  be  made  in 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  certain  four- 
star  officers  whose  pay  and  allowances 
are  prescribed  by  special  acts  of 
Congress. 

During  the  just  completed  presiden- 
tial campaign,  there  was  much  interest 
around  the  Nation  concerning  this  meas- 
ure and  nearly  all  groups  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  came  out  in  favor  of  the 
method  of  recomputation  embodied  in 
this  proposal.  Likewise,  President-elect 
Nixon  in  a  statement  supported  this 
proposition  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  statement  be 
entered  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  a  Message  Sent  by  Richard  Nixon 
TO  Key  Individuals  and  Organizations  op 
Retired  and  Reserve  Milttary  Personnel 
Because  of  the  concern  of  your  organiza- 
tion with  the  Issues  of  equalization  of  re- 
tired military  pay  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  my  views  on  this 
Important  subject. 

For  the  past  several  years,  our  retired  mil- 
itary personnel  have  been  unjustly  treated 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Administration 
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and  th«  I>«fnocr»a«*oontroned  CongreM  to 
rem«dy  Um  gmwlxig  disparity  between  ac- 
tive duty  aad  reared  military  pay  This  un- 
fair dIserUiUiutloB  U  wlMlly  contrary  to  the 
long  eetabilabed  prladple  of  equalizing  re- 
tired pay  with  exlstlEtg  active  duty  pay  for 
the  same  grade  or  rank  It  Is  a  breech  of  faith 
for  thoee  hundreds  ^f  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can patriots,  who  hi|ve  devoted  a  career  of 
service  to  their  counfry  and  who.  when  they 
entered  the  service.  Helled  upon  the  laws  In- 
suring equal  retirement  benefits. 

The  retired  pay  of  some  of  our  older  re- 
tirees has  slipped  m(|re  than  30  percent  be- 
hind that  of  their  jlounger  comrades.  In  a 
period  of  skyrocketing  cost  of  living  In- 
creases, It  Is  an  Intojerable  and  unfair  bur- 
den for  our  retired  military. 

I  Intend  to  urge  llie  Congress  to  remedy 
this  Injustice  at  the  Earliest  possible  time  by 
passing  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that 
introduced  by  Senatoi  Tower  of  Texas,  Chair- 
man of  my  Key  Issi^es  Committee.  General 
Eleenhower  and  I  walked  vigorously  to  seek 
legislative    relief    In  il960.    Now,    after    pro- 


longed Inaction   the 
simple  Justice  and  to 


time  Is  at  hand   to  do 
•ecognlze  the  great  con- 


tribution to  our  nat  on  by  those  who  have 


DEPARTMENT  Of  DEFENSE   JPROJICIED  NUMBER  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  RECEIVING  RETIRED  PAY  AND  ANNUAL  DIS- 
BURSEMENTS, INCLUDING  RECOMPUTATION 

(Disbursements  m  millions  at  dolltnl 


Focal  itm 


Number  Assuming  no  luture  pay  or  price  increases     Assuminj  future  pay  and  price  increases  • 

eceivinf  ■ — 

retired  With  recomputation  tor  -                              With  recomp«rtatioa  far— 

pay  

(thw-  Present               All     Catetory     Catacory      Present              All     Calefory     Catefery 

sands)'  law        persons              A'            B=            law      persons              A-^              B- 


19t7 

1970 

1975 

198«. 

19«S  . 

1990. 

19» 

2<m.. 

2005 
20111 
2015. 
2020. 
2025 
2030. 
2035 
2040. 


served     their     country     with     honor     and 
dlatlnctloii. 

Ui.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  also,  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  at  thla  point 
a  table  on  the  cost  of  this  measure  done 
at  my  request  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  this  proposal  so  that  we  may 
correct  a  glaring  inequity  and  provide  a 
better  retirement  program  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  table 
wlD  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  364*  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the  re- 
tirement pay  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  of  equal  rank  and  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Tower  is 
as  follows: 


567 
722 
9^9 
1.  !3l 
1.327 
1.172 
1.5(5 
1.666 
1.716 
1.744 
1.757 
1.762 
1,764 
1.765 
1.765 
1.765 


S1.7M 
2.291 
2.936 
3.589 
4.160 
4.640 
5.023 
5.305 
5.496 
5.610 
5.670 
5.697 
5.708 
5.710 
5.712 
5,712 


12.061 
2,556 
3.171 
3.790 
4.324 
4.767 
5.114 
5,364 
5.530 
5.626 
5.676 
5.699 
5.708 
5.710 
5.712 
5,712 


SI.  188 
2.393 
3.206 
3.666 
4.223 
4.689 
5.0SI 
5,328 
6,501 
5,616 
5,672 
5,698 
5.708 
5.710 
5,712 
5.712 


{1.829 
2.337 
2.977 
3.624 
4.189 
4.662 
5.039 
5.315 
5.502 
5.613 
5.571 
5.697 
5.708 
5.710 
5.712 
5.712 


SI.  780 

2.500 

3.603 

4,996 

6,616 

8,485 

10.621 

13.052 

15,819 

18.958 

22. 520 

26,554 

31,109 

36.212 

41.878 

48.102 


12,127 

2.925 

4,309 

6.117 

8.289 

10,853 

13,  828 

17.227 

20.9)8 

25.067 

29,451 

34.176 

39.262 

44.709 

50.  525 

56.643 


11. 9a 

2,704 

3.942 

5.534 

7,418 

9.621 

12,159 

15,055 

18, 303 

21,888 

25,844 

30.210 

35,020 

40,288 

46,026 

52.199 


SI,  888 

2.630 

3.818 

5.338 

7.127 

9.208 

11.600 

14,326 

17.400 

20.823 

24,536 

28.880 

33,598 

38.806 

44,517 

50.709 


>  Number  oi  perioBS  recsivin  ;  retired  pay  al  the  end  ol  the  fiscal  year. 

•  Category  A  consnts  ot  sH  p<  rsonnel  retired  tor  disability,  all  nendisaMity  retuements  with  30  years  ol  service,  and  all  mandatory 
retiremeAts  wiHi  Ins  tlian  3C  y  lars  of  service. 

•Catsjory  S  consists  si  2II  persons  retired  *rtli  30  years  of  service  anj  all  mandatory  retire.nents  rtitti  less  than  30  years  ol  service. 

'  Pay  rates  are  assumed  to  itrease  by  3.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967  tnen  by  B'-.  percerit  annually  to  the  year  ?00Q.  and  then  to 
increase  at  a  rate  decluiiii(  to  3  ,  percent  in  2040.  The  price  index  is  assumed  ta  increase  by  I'l  percent  annually  to  the  year  2000 
and  tftea  to  increase  at  a  rale  1  leclinmg  to  0  in  2040  However,  the  retired  pay  of  personnel  already  retired  is  assumed  te  increase 
at  the  U :  percent  rate  beyond  t  ie  year  2000  to  avoid  inaeasmj  the  disparity  between  the  average  active  and  retired  pay. 

Note  Projectiont  this  lar  int  the  future  can  be  accomplished  only  at  the  expense  oi  a  certaii^  amount  ol  rigtdity  in  the  technique. 
The  effect  ot  a  number  ot  relabi  cly  small  factors  is  necessarily  omitted  Consequently  the  results  should  be  taken  only  as  indicative  o( 
a  general  trend. 


S.  365— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
PROPOSING  A  I  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  UNKNOWN  EFFECTS  OP 
DRUGS  AND  N|:W  CHEMICALS 


President,  today  I 
lation  to  establish 
ion  to  investigate  the 

effects  of  certain 
ood    additives,    and 


Mr.  NELSON.  M: 
am  introducing  lei 
a  national  co 
potentially   hannf 
drugs,    cosmetics, 
other  chemicals.      I 

Distinguished  scientists  are  gravely 
concerned  that  mai|y  recently  developed 
substances,  such  as^  artificial  sweeteners 
and  certain  cosmetics,  may  be  unknow- 
ingly affecting  mat's  genetic  structure 
or  altering  his  repr(}ductive  capability. 

The  human  race  jcould  face  a  genetic 
disaster  as  large  ntimbers  of  people  are 
exposed  to  chemiciJs  that  can  change 
genes  or  impair  fertility. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  to  observe 


these  potenti.'i  mutations  in  future  gen- 
erations. We  must  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary now  to  determine  the  genetic  effects 
or  the  lethal  characteristics  of  chemicals 
and  compounds  to  which  the  public  is 
being  exposed. 

The  Public  Health  Hazards  Commis- 
sion, created  by  this  legislation,  would 
investigate  questionable  chemicals,  de- 
velop a  register  listing  mutagenetic  sub- 
stances and  formulate  a  monitoring 
program  to  determine  chromosome 
breakdown,  genetic  damage,  and  im- 
paired fertility. 

The  members  of  the  commission  would 
be  selected  by  the  President  and  would 
include  representatives  of  Government 
health  agencies,  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, and  private  business. 

There  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of 
new  chemical  agents  isolated  or  syn- 
thesized by  man  in  the  past  few  dectules. 


Distinguished  mutation  researchers  have 
stated  potentially  Irrevocable  genetic 
damage  could  be  caused  without  any 
initial  warning  by  many  of  these  chem- 
icals. 

Yet  only  about  200  of  these  potentially 
mutagenetic  substances  have  been  tested 
for  their  effect  on  man's  genes. 

Since  this  is  a  complex  scientific  situ- 
ation, it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
avera.ge  person  to  protect  himself.  Con- 
tinued use  of  these  chemicals  could  con- 
ceivably affect  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red: and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  365)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Health  Hazards, 
and  to  provide  for  a  program  of  investi- 
gation, basic  research  and  development 
to  find  means  of  protecting  the  public 
health  by  controlling  and  neutralizing 
health  hazards  created  by  certain  drugs 
and  other  potentially  mutagenetic  or 
lethal  chemicals  and  compounds  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelsoh,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  365 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Health  Haz- 
ards Commission  Act  erf   1969." 

FINDINGS  AND  PtTBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  growing  concern  that 
the  public  health  of  the  Nation  Is  being 
threatened  by  hazards  that  have  been  creat- 
ed with  the  development  of  certain  drugs 
and  other  potentially  mutagenetic  or  lethal 
chemicals  and  compounds.  Not  only  do  many 
of  these  chemicals  and  comptounds  result 
In  unforessen  and  potentially  fatal  conse- 
quences, but  they  also  could  cause  a  genetic 
disaster  by  permanently  damaging  the  fiber 
of  the  hiunan  framework.  Future  genera- 
tions could  suffer  from  genetic  aberrations 
caused  by  mutation-producing  substances 
that  are  presently  being  exposed  to  an  un- 
knowing pubUc. 

(b)  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
protect  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  to  take  steps  to  control  and  neu- 
tralize these  hsizards.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Public  Health  Hazards  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate problems  caused  by  these  chemi- 
cals and  compounris,  to  foster  and  stimulate 
research  aimeid  at  the  development  of  chemi- 
cals and  compounds  that  will  not  be  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
develop  a  register  of  potentially  mutagenetic 
or  lethal  chemicals  and  compounds. 

ESTABLISHMENT    Or    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 
rtTBUC  HEALTH  HAZAU>S 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Public  Health  Haziu-ds 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tbe  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Pour  representatives  from  government 
appointed  by  the  President,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Environmental  Serrlces  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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(2)   Pour  representatives  from  private  life 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  including 
two  representatives  from  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences. 
^  (3)   Pour  representatives  from  private  life 

appointed    by    the    President    from    among 
persons  engaged  In  private  enterprise. 

(b)  Members  on  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall   constitute  a  quorum. 

FUNCTION    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  make  a  continuing  study  and 
investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  relating 
to  potentially  mutagenetic  or  lethal  chemi- 
cals and  compounds.  Such  study  and  inves- 
tigation shall  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to:  ,    ^ 

( 1 )  a  determination  and  evaluation  of  the 
usage  of  any  such  chemicals  and  compounds, 
including  the  total  amounts  used  In  any 
year;  and 

(2)  the  desirability  of  requiring  a  limita- 
tion on  the  usage  of  any  such  chemical  or 
compound  based  on  its  toxicity,  solubility, 
and  persistence. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  carry  out,  by  Ite  own  staff  or 
by  contract,  a  basic  research  program  di- 
rected at,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

( 1 )  determining  the  manner  by  which  po- 
tentially mutagenetic  or  lethal  chemicals  and 
compounds  degrade,  decompose  or  persist  in 
the  environment,  and 

(2)  discovering  means  and  methods  by 
which  potentially  mutagenetic  or  lethal 
chemicals  and  compounds  may  be  caused  to 
degrade,  decompose  or  otherwise  lose  their 
mutagenetic  or  lethal  qualities  more  rapidly 
after  their  introduction  into  the  environ- 
ment, ,  ,  ,^ 

(c)  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  encourage  the  conduct  of 
research  projects  which  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  the  ascertainment  of  the  toxic  or  lethal 
concentrations  of  chemicals  and  com- 
pounds. ,  ^, 

(2)  the  ascertainment  of  the  synergistic 
and  accumulative  effects  of  such  chemicals 
and  compounds  on  man  and  other  species  of 

life,  and 

(3)  the  determination  of  the  feasibility  of 
developing  chemicals  and  compoimds  not  in- 
jurious to  man. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  develop  a  regis- 
ter of  potentially  mutagenetic  or  lethal 
chemicals  and  compounds. 

(e)  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  formulate  and  recommend  a 
monitoring  program  of  the  human  popula- 
tion and  other  species  for  chromosome 
breakage  and  Increased  genetic  damage. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  appointed  from  private  life 
shall  each  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $75  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  All  other  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

STAFF 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service  and  with- 


out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification- 
CD  to  appoint  such  personnel  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  assist  It  in  performing  its  duties, 
and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  person- 
nel at  rates  not  in  excess  of  those  provided 
in  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title  for  employees  performing  com- 
parable functions,  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  such  title,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  a  day  for  in- 
dividuals. 

powers  of  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof  mav.  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  committee  may  deem  advis- 
able. Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  any 
committee  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
Independent  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  title;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman. 

reports 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  submit  an 
annual  written  report  of  the  result  of  Its 
study  and  Investigation  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  calendar  year  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  or  other  ac- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  deem  advisable. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


S.  366— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOVV^N  AS  THE  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION SCHOLARSHIP  ACT  OP 
1969 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
coming  to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  major 
fields  in  which  advances  have  been  made 
is  that  of  education.  Indeed,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  those  of  us  who 
worked  on  the  education  legislation  can 
look  upon  the  last  6  years  of  remarkable 
achievement. 

With  each  passing  year  we  have  im- 
proved the  physical  plants  of  institutions 
of  higher  education.  We  have  made  funds 
available  to  improve  the  curriculum  in 
colleges  and  universities.  We  have  estab- 
lished scholarship  and  loan  programs 
which  seek  to  make  college  within  the 
reach  of  more  people.  However,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  we  have  not 
fully  looked  at  the  very  real  and  most 
basic  issue  facing  higher  education 
today.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
attaining  that  education. 

All  the  scholarship  grants,  loan  pro- 
grams and  forgiveness  clauses  merely 
supplement  or  defer  the  phenomenal 
costs  of  going  to  college.  In  the  past  years 
we  have  heard  many  ideas  put  forth 
which  would  treat  this  problem;  tax 
rebates;  repayment  plans  utilizing  the 
Internal  Revenue  System;  and  a  myriad 


of  other  programs,  all  nibbling  at  the 
edge  of  a  growing  national  concern. 
It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 

1  introduce  my  Higher  Education  Schol- 
arship Act  which  I  first  introduced  in 
1965.  Basically,  this  bill  provides  for  an 
across- the-t>oard  scholarship  or  grant  of 
up  to  $1,000  to  all  students  accepted  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  for  the  first 

2  years  of  study.  These  funds  could  be 
applied  to  tuition  fees,  books,  what  have 
you.  The  definition .  of  institution  in- 
cludes accredited  private,  business,  trade, 
technical  or  vocational  schools  much 
like  the  GI  bill. 

1  view  this  proposal  as  the  one  which 
clearly  meets  the  problem.  The  cost  of 
education  is  dear  and  it  keeps  going  up. 
What  is  needed  is  clean-cut  help — assist- 
ance. Simply  set  forth  and  simply  admin- 
istered, this  proposal  does  away  with 
formulas,  questionnaire  and  rebates. 

Some  would  call  this  measure  start- 
ling, but  is  it  really?  Do  we  not  provide 
free  public  education  for  all  students,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  for  12  years?  What 
then  is  so  unusual  to  expand  this  concept 
to  include  2  more  years,  to  bring  to  14 
years,  the  free  pubhc  education  available 
to  all  our  people. 

In  today's  growing  technological  so- 
ciety there  is  a  vast  need  for  specialized 
knowledge.  The  growing  junior  college 
movement  is  providing  the  educational 
arena  to  provide  this  knowledge.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
new  type  of  study  and  provide  means  to 
make  it  available  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  on  a  hke-type 
measure  were  scheduled  by  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
caused  cancellation  of  these  hearings 
and  subsequent  developments  did  not 
allow  for  rescheduling.  It  is  my  hope 
that  by  introducing,  again,  the  Higher 
Education  Scholarship  Act  I  am  able  lo 
generate  serious  discussion  and  study  of 
a  problem  vital  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  366  >  to  extend  the  well- 
established  concept  of  the  free  public 
school  system  to  provide  the  broadest 
educational  opportunities  possible  to  all 
students  as  a  matter  of  right  by  author- 
izing the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  award  scholarship.s  to  undergrad- 
uate students  to  enable  them  to  complete 

2  academic  years   of  higher   education 

introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received, 

read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

s.  366 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Higher  Education 
Scholarship  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  Is  hereby  authorized,  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  in  this  Act  provided. 
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to  wkitl  MkolaHhi^  to  aadargnkdttato  atu- 
denta  to  labia  ttam  to  ponoa  tbetr  oounw 
or  ctudy  for  not  Mac*  tlum  t^Po  •eademlc 
yean  or  Ita  aqnlTtieat  M  InaUtuUooa  of 
higher  educatloa. 

Sec.  3.  The  total  tmount  paid  to  any  stu- 
dent awarded  a  icliolarship  under  this  Act 
shall  be  based  upo«  the  agg-rcsate  amount 
of  his  costs  for  tuition,  oourse  fees,  and  books 
during  any  arartwiilri  year  or  Its  equlralent. 
as  defined  In  ttte  ibgxilaUons  of  tfae  Com- 
mlssloaer,  but  In  aa  event  shall  the  amount 
paid  to  such  student  exceed  91,000  for  such 
academic  year  or  Its  equivalent. 

Sec.  4.  A  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be  entitled 
to  payments  only  If]  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  such  student  jl)  Is  maintaining  good 
standing  In  the  ooufse  of  study  which  he  is 
pursuing,  according  to  the  regularly  pre- 
scribed staAdards  and  practices  of  the  tn- 
stuutlon  which  he  is  attending.  (2)  devotes 
essentially  full  time  to  such  course  of  study, 
during  the  academic  year  or  Its  equivalent. 
In  attendance  at  ab  Institution  of  higher 
education,  except  tllat  failure  to  be  In  at- 
tendance at  an  instttution  during  vacation 
periods  or  perloda  of  military  service,  or  dur- 
ing otlier  periods  diif'lng  which  the  Commis- 
sioner detennloes.  lA  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, ^that  there  I  is  good  cause  for  hU 
nonattendance  (during  which  periods  such 
student  sfiall  recelvejno  payments) ,  shall  not 
be  deemed  contrary  io  this  clause,  and  (3)  la 
using  payments  undfr  such  scholarship  only 
for  costs  of  tuition,!  course  fees,  and  books 
necessary  to  pursue  his  course  of  study.  In 
no  event  shall  any  s|udent  receive  payments 
for  In  excess  of  two  Complete  academic  years 
or  Its  equivalent.        J 

8«c.  5.  In  order  tq  carry  out  the  policy  of 
sections  3  and  4,  th4  Commissioner  may  ( 1 ) 
award  a  scholarship  during  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equlvalettt  in  such  Installments 
as  he  may  deem  appft>prlate  and  (2)  provide 
for  such  adjustment  jof  scholarship  payments 
under  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary,  Includ' 
Ing.  where  appropriate,  total  withholding  of 
payments. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  Inc^rldual  shall  be  eligible 
to  compete  in  any  State  for  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  If  he  1 1 )  Is  living  In  the  State 
or.  If  not  living  in  kny  State,  Is  domiciled 
In  such  State:  (3)  Drakes  application  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Stats  commission;  and  (3)  (A)  Is  enrolled 
full  time  In  any  ci)urse  of  undergraduate 
study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  (B)  Is  attending  aj public  secondary  school 
In,  or  a  private  secctidary  school  accredited 
by.  any  State.  The  State  Commission  estab- 
lished under,  or  destfnated  pursuant  to.  sec- 
tion 7(a)  may.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Cocnml^sloQer,  for  good  cause 
waive  or  modify  the)  requirements  of  clause 
(3)  IB). 

(b)  Prom  among  those  competing  in  any 
State  for  scholarship^  for  any  academic  year 
or  Its  eqiiivalent.  the! State  commission  shall. 
In  accordance  with  <  the  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  7,  select 
persons  who  are  to  b#  awarded  such  scholar- 
ships and  determine  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
to  them,  Within  tha  amounts  appropriated 
for  scholarshlpts  un4er  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  awar(j  a  scholarship  to  a  per- 
son 90  selected,  and,  In  the  amount  so  de- 
termined, If — 

(1)  the  State  commission  certifies  that 
such  person  (A)  has  received  a  certificate  of 
graduation,  baaed  i>n  completion  of  tbe 
twelfth  grade,  fromj  any  public  secondary 
school  In,  or  any  pnvate  secondary  school 
accredited  by,  a  Stat^,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of 
an  IndlviduaJ  who  hM  not  received  such  a 
certl&cate.  Is  determltied  by  such  State  com- 
mission to  have  attaltied  a  level  of  advance- 
ment generally  accepited  as  constituting  the 
equivalent  of  that  r^iUred  for  graduation 
from  aeooDdary  scfaobls  accredited  by  such 
State;  and 

(2)  such  person  has  become  enrolled  for  a 
course  of  undergraduate  study  in  an  Instltu- 


tloB  of  higher  education  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
stvident  already  attending  snch  an  inslltu- 
tloo.  Is  In  good  standing  and  In  full-time  at- 
tendance there  as  an  undergraduate  student. 
In  the  event  the  total  amount  of  all  such 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  such  scholarships 
for  such  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
proportionately  reduce  the  amount  of  each 
such  scholarship  to  the  extent  necessary  so 
that  the  amounts  so  appropriated  are  suffl- 
clent  to  contribute  toward  all  such  scholar- 
ships. 

(c)  In  awarding  scholarships  under  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  endeavor,  by  ad- 
vice and  consultation  with  State  commissions 
and  institutions  of  higher  education,  to  pro- 
mote an  equitable  distribution  of  scholar- 
ships among  the  States. 

See.  7.  lai  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  scholarship  program  under  this  Act 
may  do  so  by  establishing  a  State  commis- 
sion on  scholarships  broadly  representative 
of  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  and  of  the  public,  in  the  State, 
or  dealgnaUng  an  existing  State  agency  with 
eqtavalent  representation  to  serve  as  the 
State  commission  on  scholarships,  and  by 
submitting,  through  such  commission,  a 
State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  which  is  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section.  The  Commission 
shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  Is  designed  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  provides  for  cerUficaUon  to  the  Com- 
missioner of — 

(A)  Individuals  selected  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan  for  scholarships  and  the  amounts 
thereof,  and 

(B)  the  amounts  of  payments  under  their 
scholarships  to  Individuals  previously 
awarded  such  scholarships; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  subsection  (b);  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b;  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State  plan 
(Including  reimbursement  to  the  State  for 
expenses  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
were  necessary  for  the  prep>aratlon  of  the 
State  plan)  approved  under  this  Act.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  s\ims  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  such 
payments. 

(c)  No  school  or  institution  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  payment  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  An  individual  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  may  attend  any  institution 
of  higher  education  which  admits  him. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

S£C.  10.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  sujiervlalon. 
or  control  over  the  currlculiun,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution. 

Sac.  11.  In  administering  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilise  Uxt 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  tbe 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  otlier  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution.  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary or  tbe  head  thereof,  and  to  pay  there- 
for. In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbursenaent 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  agreement. 

Sac.  12.  Paymenu  under  this  Act  to  any 
liistltutlQn  of  higher  educaUon.  State  com- 
mission, or  Federal  agency  may  be  made  In 


installnienta  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. 

Sec.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)(1)  Tbe  term  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  meant  an  educational  Institu- 
tion, whether  or  not  such  Institution  Is  a 
nonprofit  Institution,  which  (I)  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  having  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  a  school  provid- 
ing secondary  education,  or  the  recognized 
equivalent  of  such  a  certificate.  (3)  Ik  legally 
authorized  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  education.  (3)  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  it  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a 
two-year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  and  (4)  is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  or,  If  not  so 
accredited.  Is  an  Institution  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  Institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  tbe  same  basis  as  If  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  such  term  includes 
any  private  business  or  trade  school  or  tech- 
nical or  vocational  Institution  which  meets 
the  provisions  of  clauses  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) .  and  ( 4 ) , 
except  that  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
there  is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
any  category  of  such  institutions,  he  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  oonunlttee.  composed  of 
persons  specially  qualified  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  such  institutions,  which 
shall  prescribe  the  standards  of  content, 
scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met  In 
order  to  qualify  such  Institutions  as  meeting 
this  definition  and  shall  also  determine 
whether  particular  Institutions  meet  such 
standards. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

(b)  The  term  "secondai-y  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law  or,  if  such 
school  is  not  in  any  State,  aa  determined  by 
the  Commissioners  except  that  It  does  not 
Include  any  education  provided  beyond 
grade  12. 

(c)  Tbe  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  tbe  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 
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S.  367— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  QUALITY  IN 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  19«9 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate referral  our  Quality  in  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  we  first  introduced 
in  1965. 

This  proposed  legislation  attempts  to 
insure  that  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion will  be  the  finest  attainable.  Let  me 
initially  state  that  the  bill  recognizes 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
have  the  basic  responsibility  for  public 
educaUon.  However,  at  the  same  time  it 
also  recognizes  that  Federal  assistance 
and  involvement  may  be  desirable  to  give 
a  ba&ic  floor  to  the  quality  of  our 
education. 

Our  Quality  in  Education  Act  would 
attain  these  goals  in  two  ways.  There 
would  be  established  an  award  which 
would  be  given  to  each  secondary  student 
who  passed  a  national  test  of  academic 
excellence.  This  test,  to  be  devised  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  would  identify  students  with 


outstanding  aptitudes  in  the  12th  grade 
of  secondary  school.  There  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  this  test.  Each  local 
school  administrator  would  or  would  not, 
a-:  he  chose,  make  application  to  the 
Pederal  Government  for  the  examina- 
tion sheets.  Only  after  such  application 
could  the  test  be  given  to  the  student. 

This  achievement  test  would  serve  two 
purposes.  It  would  identify  and  give 
recognition  to  students  who  have  ability 
and  it  would  also  be  a  useful  tool  to  local 
school  administrators  by  providing  a 
gage  of  achievement. 

The  Quality  in  Education  Act  would 
also  establish  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Education,  composed  of  eight 
members  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, to  advise  the  Chief  Executive  on 
the  means  needed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  this  country.  This  Council 
of  distinguished  educators  would  be 
available  for  consultation  with  Gover- 
nors, State  and  local  officials,  and  other 
interested  organizations  on  the  means  of 
improving  curriculums;  raising  standards 
of  scholarship,  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  teachings;  raising  the  levels  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  and  determining 
areas  of  priority. 

The  past  6  years  have  seen  great  action 
in  the  field  of  education.  We  have  made 
what  I  would  term  quantitative  strides. 
Buildings  are  being  erected,  books 
bought  and  salaries  ijmiroved.  What  is 
now  needed  is  a  study  of  education  itself. 
Are  we  making  available  to  each  child  the 
best  possible  instruction?  This  bill  would 
provide  a  useful  tool  in  finding  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

I  see  no  reason  to  fear  such  a  method 
of  recognizing  talent.  And  do  not  we  owe 
such  a  measure  of  quality  to  the  stu- 
dents? It  is  my  hope  that  introduction  of 
this  bill  will  engender  national  discus- 
sion on  this  concept. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Quality  in  Education  Act  of 
1969  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  367)  to  promote  excel- 
lence in  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Pell  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cooper)  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.  367 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Quality  In  Education 
Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  quality  is  essential  to  the 
security  and  economic  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  weU  as  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
individual  capacities  of  Its  citizens. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  quality 
and  extent  of  education  must  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Congress  finds  that  public  and  private 
studies  since  World  War  II  have  established 
the  need  for  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States.  These  studies  have 
shown  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  quality  and  content  of  curriculums. 
on  higher  standards  of  scholarship,  and  on 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching. 


The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
It  is  consistent  with  this  principle  to  provide 
means  for  the  States  to  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  abilities  of  a  distinguished  body 
of  educators,  and  to  authorize  a  nationally 
recognized  certificate  for  academic  excellence. 
Therefore.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  excellence  in  education  by  estab- 
lishing the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  and  by  authorizing  the  award  of  a 
national  certificate  for  passing  a  test  of  aca- 
demic excellence. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commissioner")  is  authorized  and 
directed,  after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Education,  to 
prepare  or  approve  a  comprehensive  test  of 
academic  excellence  designed  to  identify  stu- 
dents with  outstanding  aptitude  and  ability 
who  are  In  the  twelfth  grade  of  secondary 
schools.  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  a 
passing  grade  for  such  tests. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  a 
program  through  arrangements  with  appro- 
priate State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation,  whereby  the  test  of 
academic  excellence  prepared  or  approved  by 
him  may  be  given  by  such  agencies  or  schools, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  students  described  in 
section  3  of  this  Act  who  have  filed  applica- 
tions therefor  by  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe. 
Upon  application  by  any  appropriate  agency 
or  school  by  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine,  the 
Commlsslouer  shall  pay  to  such  agency  or 
school  the  cost  of  the  administrative  expenses 
it  lias  incurred  pursuant  to  an  arrangement 
made  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  certificate,  of  such  ap- 
propriate design  as  he  shall  prescribe,  and  in 
such  numbers  as  are  necessary,  lor  issuance 
to  students  who  have  successfuly  passed  the 
test  of  academic  excellence  prepared  or  ap- 
proved by  him  and  given  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  under  this  Act.  Each 
student  who  has  so  passed  such  test  shall 
be  awarded  such  a  certificate  within  sixty 
days  following  the  date  on  which  he  was 
given  the  test.  Each  certificate  awarded  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  permanent 
advisory  body  of  distinguished  educators 
which  will  be  regularly  available  for  con- 
sultation with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  with  SUte  and  local  educational 
agencies  on  means  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  education  In  the  United  States,  and  In 
order  to  bring  continuing  public  attention 
to  the  Importance  of  academic  excellence  and 
higher  standards  of  education,  there  Is  hereby 
established  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  are  leaders  In  the  field  of 
education.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  such  members.  The 
Commissioner  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  (1)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Quality  in  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967  shall  expire  as  follows: 
Two  shall  expire  with  the  close  of  the  first 
calendar  year  which  begins  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  two  shall  expire  with  the  close 
of  the  second  such  calendar  year,  two  shall 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  third  such 
calendar  year,  and  two  shall  expire  with  the 


close  of  the  fourth  such  calendar  year,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  the  Council,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Council  may  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  consultants  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  iU  duties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President  or  the  chairman,  but  not  less 
often  than  three  times  each  calendar  year. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  a  report 
of  its  activities  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
and  local  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
educaUon  in  the  United  States,  the  Council 
shall— 

(1 )  be  available  lor  consultation  with  Gov- 
ernors, the  chief  officials  of  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  Institutions,  and  ap- 
propriate groups  of  other  interested  citizens, 

on— 

(A)  means  of  improving  the  quality  and 
content  of  curriculums, 

(B)  means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  and  attained  by 
students. 

(C)  means  of  improving  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  teaching. 

(D)  determination  of  areas  of  priority  in 
education,  and 

(E)  other  means  of  raising  levels  and  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  educational  achieve- 
ment; 

(2)  encourage  meetings  of,  and  upon  re- 
quest consult  with,  regional  educational 
associations  and  organizations  of  State 
education  officials  held  to  exchange  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  means  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education; 

(3)  advise  and  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Initial  preparation  or  approval 
and  subsequent  revision  of  the  comprehen- 
sive test  of  academic  excellence  authorized  in 
this  Act; 

( 4 1  examine  the  results  of  the  comprehen- 
sive test  of  academic  excellence  In  order  to 
identify  areas  of  national  concern  in  the  field 
of  education.  « 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation", approved  July  26,  1954  (68  Stat. 
533) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 


S  368— INTRODUCTION  OF  GEO- 
THERMAL  STEAM  LEASING  BILL 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Ben- 
nett. Church,  Hansen,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
McGee,  and  Moss,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  measure  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  leases  for 
the  development  of  the  geothermal  steam 
deposits  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources of  the  publicly  owned  lands  of 
the  United  States. 

The  deposits  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  bill  are  potentially  an  important 
new  source  of  energy,  particularly  in  the 
West,  and  also  constitute  additional 
sources  for  certain  minerals.  Tlieir  de- 
velopment will  be  of  substantial  signifi- 
cance to  the  economy  of  the  area,  and 
will  add  to  the  already  great  revenues 
from  the  Federal  lands. 
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carefully  contro! 
equities     of     pli 
steam — persons 
eral  lease  or  a 
pended  money 


In  glvin?  the  Becretary  the  requisite 
authority  to  make  disposition  of  these 
publicly  owned  natural  resources,  the 
bill  lays  down  certain  specific  sruidelines 
and  standards  f<^r  the  lease  terms  and 
conditions  whichl  I  believe  will  be  con- 
ducive to  develclpment.  We  have  had 
very  little  experience  in  this  country  in 
the  production  ofl  energy  and  byproducts 
from  geothermai  steam,  and,  since  a 
geothermal  steam  industry  will  be  a  new 
industry,  substafitially,  such  congres- 
sional standards  i  and  guidelines  appear 
necessajy  at  this  time. 

Also,  the  bill  Contains  what  is  popu- 
larly referred  no  as  a  "grandfather 
clause."  That  is,  |it  provides  for  limited, 
ed  recogintion  of  the 
eers  in  geothermal 
ho  under  either  a  min- 
ing claim  have  ex- 
d  time  in  geothermal 
steam  development.  Such  recognition 
takes  the  form  [of  a  limited  right  of 
conversion  by  such  pioneers  of  their 
mineral  leases  on  mining  claims  to  geo- 
thermal steam  le^es. 

However,  no  n^ineral  lessee  or  mining 
claim  holder  canlconvert  more  than  12,- 
^0  acV-es  in  any  ine  State  to  geothermal 
leases:  he  must  be  otherwise  qualified  to 
hold  a  geothermal  lease:  and  the  Sec- 
retary must  be  ^tlsfied  that  he  has  In 
fact  made  sulisQantial  expendituies  of 
time  and  money  bn  the  tract  he  seeks  to 
convert  or  on  cloae-by  tracts. 

Thus,  the  so-cs,lled  grandfather  clause 
in  no  way  provides  for  unlimited  conver- 
sion. Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  and  the 
entire  process  is  jubject  to  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  throughout. 

I  might  explain  that  the  grandfather, 
or  conversion,  clause  in  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  todat  is  identical  to  the  pro- 
vision which  wis  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congre  ss  in  the  89th  Congress. 
I  refer  to  S.  167-  ,  89th  Congress,  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  most  unfortunate 
veto.  This  veto  w  as  based  on  the  advice 
of  staff  members  who  patently  had  not 
read,  or  at  least  n  tad  with  understanding, 
the  version  of  the  bill  that  had  been 
approved  by  Con  jress. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  7  years  now, 
beginning  with  tl  e  87th  Congress.  I  have 
Ijeen  sponsoring  legislation  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  permit  development  of 
a  potentially  veiy  valuable  natural  re- 
source of  our  puMic  lands.  We  have  had 
a  long  series  of  inquiries,  investigations, 
hearings,  and  reports  on  these  various 
measures.  We  shauld  be.  and  are,  ready 
to  take  affirmative  action. 

Our  country  needs  the  energy  and  the 
minerals  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  make  aval  able. 

I  earnestly  urg ;  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administratic  n  work  together  to  that 
end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  36;  1 1  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Int<  rior  to  make  disposition 
of  geothermal  sUam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  Hot  him- 
self and  other  S(enators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  qn  Interior  and  Insular 
Afifairs. 


S.  399,  S.  400,  AND  S.  401— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILXB  RELATING  TO 
THREE  NEW  NATIONAL  PARKS 
FOR  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  to  authorize  creation  of  the  Arches, 
Capitol  Reef,  and  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
tional Parks  in  southern  Utah.  These 
bills  have  been  in  the  hopper  since  1961. 
Unfortunately  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administrations  and  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  have  not  considered  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Each  of  the  above- 
named  areas  is  presently  a  national  mon- 
ument, but  all  three  should  now  receive 
the  recognition  and  prestige  which  come 
from  national  park  designation. 

Under  my  bills  as  currently  written  I 
do  not  propose  any  acreage  increases 
for  any  of  the  three  areas.  However,  after 
proper  hearings  both  in  Washington  and 
in  Utah  it  might  be  determined  that 
some  increases  are  justified. 

It  is  my  hope  that  under  the  new 
Nixon  administration  and  the  new  In- 
terior Department  we  will  be  able  to 
gain  favorable  reports  on  these  proposals 
which  I  first  introduced  July  11,  1961. 

However,  before  any  final  action  is 
taken  on  these  three  bills  I  want  to  make 
absolutely  sure  that  Utah's  interests  are 
protected.  I  will  insist  on  field  hearings 
on  my  bills  and  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  mining  rights  and  the  like  are  fully 
protected. 

The  three  areas  contain  some  of  the 
world's  most  magnificent  scenery.  All 
three  areas  are  unique  and  each  is  indi- 
vidually spectacular.  They  comprise  in 
their  own  way  a  veritable  wonderland 
of  nature. 

When  he  first  came  to  Washington, 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  vis- 
ited Utah  and  stated  that  acre  for  acre 
southern  Utah  contains  the  "greatest 
concentration  of  scenic  wonders"  in  the 
Nation.  He  also  stated  that  Capitol  Reef 
and  Arches  National  Monuments  should 
become  national  parks.  To  these  two,  I 
have  added  Cedar  Breaks  because  I  feel 
that  it,  too,  merits  such  recognition. 

In  spite  of  the  awesome  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  these  three  national  monu- 
ments, the  number  of  visitors  each  year 
is  relatively  small.  Thus  Americans  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  see  and  behold  for  themselves  these 
truly  fantastic  and  awe-inspiring  areas. 

I  am  sure  a  principal  reason  for  the 
relatively  small  number  of  visitors  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  received 
national  park  designation.  To  the  public 
mind  national  monument  status  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  prestige  and  grandeur 
associated  with  national  parks.  Such 
recognition  is  not  only  deserved,  but  long 
overdue. 

ARCHES    NATIONAL   PARK 

Arches  is  in  the  heart  of  the  famed 
Red  Rock  country  of  southeastern  Utah. 
Located  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
picturesque  town  of  Moab,  it  is  separated 
from  Utah's  uranium  capital  by  the 
mighty  Colorado  River. 

Eighty-eight  openings  that  are  large 
enough  to  be  classed  as  arches  have  been 
discovered  within  the  boundaries  of  this 


national  monument,  hence  the  origin  of 
its  name.  Other  arches  are  probably  hid- 
den away  in  remote  and  rugged  parts  of 
the  area.  Spectacular  towers,  sweeping 
coves,  shapes  resembling  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  balanced  rocks,  and  other 
strange  and  fascinating  forms  resulting 
from  the  ageless  impact  of  running 
water,  wind,  rain,  frost,  and  sun  form  a 
setting  of  unprecedented  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  arches  themselves  are  a 
majestic  culmination  of  the  handiwork 
of  time  and  the  elements. 

Arches  National  Monument  was  cre- 
ated by  President  Herbert  Hoover  on 
April  12,  1929,  and  contains  53  square 
miles  of  land. 

Among  the  most  famous  scenic  areas 
are  the  Windows  section,  and  Devils  Gar- 
den containing  famous  Landscape  Arch, 
which  is  291  feet  long  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  longest  natural  stone  span  in  the 
world.  Similarly  Klondike  Bluffs  and 
Delicate  Arch  must  not  be  missed  in  any 
visit  to  Arches. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  in  accelerating  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  access  road  to  Arches. 
It  was  completed  in  1958  and  climbs 
through  the  sandstone  cliffs  behind  the 
monument's  headquarters  and  passes 
through  the  Courthouse  Towers  section. 

CAPrrOL    REEF 

The  striking  Capitol  Reef  Wilderness 
Area  is  in  the  heart  of  the  famed  Wayne 
Wonderland,  a  vast  scenic  region  in 
south-central  Utah.  The  National  Monu- 
ment was  established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  on  August  2,  1937,  and  cov- 
ers more  than  61  square  miles.  Its  boun- 
daries are  generally  in  Wayne  County. 
Much  of  this  intricately  eroded  and 
bright-colored  region  has  never  been 
explored. 

Because  it  resembles  domed  capitol 
buildings,  the  great,  20-mile-long  but- 
tressed sandstone  cliff  with  its  cap  of 
white  Navajo  sandstone,  was  named 
Capitol  Reef.  Early  geologists  call  these 
cliffs  reefs  because  of  their  visual  resem- 
blance to  sea  reefs  composed  of  rock,  or 
limestone  skeletons  of  coral. 

The  monument  includes  a  section  of 
the  Waterpocket  Fold,  a  great  doubling 
up  of  the  earth's  crust  caused  by  an  un- 
usual geological  movement.  The  western 
edge  of  this  fold — of  which  Capitol  Reef 
is  a  part — is  exposed  as  a  great  cliff  of 
brilliantly  colored  rock  layers.  It  extends 
from  Thousand  Lake  Moimtain  south- 
eastward about  150  miles  to  the  Colorado 
River.  The  fold  or  reef,  fantastically 
eroded  by  rain  and  wind,  is  a  barrier  to 
the  traveler.  It  can  be  crossed  in  only 
three  places  on  horseback.  One  of  these 
passages  also  allows  automobiles  to  cross. 

Because  of  its  peculiar  geographical 
isolation,  emphasized  by  the  tilted  sedi- 
mentaiT  rocks,  awesome  cliffs  and 
canyons  and  rock  masses  carved  by  the 
elements  into  weird  and  fanciful  figures, 
the  Fremont  River  drainage  was  the  last 
section  of  Utah  to  be  explored  and 
settled. 

Visitors  should  never  miss  Capitol  Reef 
itself,  the  Twin  Rocks,  Chimney  Rock, 
and  the  spectacular  Sulfur  Creek  Gorge. 
In  addition  there  are  Basketmaker  petro- 
glyphs  and  many  other  spectacular  sites. 
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CEDAR   BREAKS 


The  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument 
is  located  near  the  progressive  city  of 
Cedar  City,  Utah. 

Situated  high  on  the  Markagunt  Pla- 
teau in  southern  Utah  at  elevations 
reaching  10,700  feet,  the  monument  con- 
tains within  its  boundaries  a  gigantic 
multicolored  natural  amphitheater.  In- 
side the  steep-walled  amphitheater,  the 
visitor  will  observe  limestone  eroded  into 
countless  fantastic  shapes  that  have  been 
formed  by  the  never-ending  forces  of 
rain,  wind,  snow,  and  ice.  These  forma- 
tions display  an  amazing  variety  of  color, 
as  constantly  changing  light  accentuates 
and  subdues  the  vivid  hues  of  the  rocks. 
Attractive  wlldflowers  and  sweepmg 
vistas  offer  superlative  scenic  values. 

The  monument  Is  approximately  4 
miles  long  and  2''2  miles  wide,  covering 
nearly  10  square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the 
area  Is  composed  of  high  cliffs  and  the 
steep  talus  slopes  of  the  amphitheater. 
Cedar  Breaks  Is  surrounded  by  Dixie  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  provides  many  rec- 
reational activities  for  the  sportsman  and 

cami>er.  .      ,,    .  * 

Early  exploration  of  the  Markagunt 
Plateau  began  in  1851,  after  the  Mormons 
had  settled  In  Parowan  and  Cedar  City 
to  the  west.  In  1852,  church  leaders  ex- 
plored the  headwaters  of  the  Sevier  and 
Virgin  Rivers,  which  rise  on  the  plateau, 
but  they  made  no  reports  concerning  the 
cliffs  that   are  known   today   as  Cedar 

Both  the  Wheeler  and  Powell  surveys 
of  1872  made  extensive  topographic 
records  of  the  area  as  well  as  observations 
on  the  plants,  animals,  and  geology.  For 
more  than  three  decades  following  these 
scientific  surveys,  use  was  made  of  the 
grazing  and  timber  resources. 

In  1905  this  unique  area  was  Included 
as  part  of  the  Sevier— now  Dixie- Na- 
tional Forest  and  was  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  area  was  ac- 
corded national  monument  status  by 
Presidential  proclamation  on  August  22. 
1933,  and  was  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Interior.  .    ...  ^  ^ 

Under  the  Mission  66  program  mitiated 
by  President  Eisenhower,  a  visitors'  cen- 
ter has  been  built  on  the  rim  1  mile 
from  the  south  entrance  of  the  monu- 
ment. At  my  request,  the  Department  of 
Interior  initiated  an  accelerated  con- 
struction of  a  5 -mile  rim  drive  from  Point 
Supreme  to  North  View,  which  is  a  most 
Inspiring,  scenic  drive. 

Among  the  highlights  of  any  trip  to 
Cedar  Breaks  Is  a  visit  to  Point  Supreme, 
Sunset  View,  Chessman  Ridge  Overlook, 
and  North  View.  Each  viewpoint  presents 
a  scene  that  furnishes  a  magnificent  color 
panorama  of  this  spectacular  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills  'S.  399)  to  establish  Capitol 
Reef  National  Monument  as  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park,  (S.  400)  to  establish 
Arches  National  Monument  as  Arches 
National  Park,  and  (S.  401)  to  establish 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  as 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Park,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Binnett,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  402— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REQUIRE  THAT  RADIOS  BE  CA- 
PABLE OF  RECEIVING  BOTH  AM 
AND  FM  BROADCASTS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  303 
of  tlie  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
require  that  all  radio  receiving  sets 
sliipped  in  interstate  commerce  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  both  AM  and  FM 
broadcasts. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  materially  broaden  the  listening 
possibilities  of  radio,  thus  providing  im- 
proved communications  to  the  widest 
possible  cross  section  of  the  American 
public.  It  would  not  only  provide  greater 
programing  service  to  the  public  at  large, 
but  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  im- 
proving the  programing  content  of  all 
radio  broadcasting  due  to  Increased  com- 
petition between  stations.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  many  sets  are  equipped  to  re- 
ceive only  AM  broadcasts,  and  the  peo- 
ple owning  these  sets  are  shut  out  from 
the  vast  world  of  FM  broadcasting — a 
world  which  Includes  educational  as  well 
as  commercial  programs.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 2.100  FM  stations  on  the 
air  today,  325  of  them  noncommercial 
or  educational  stations.  This  FM  world 
for  broadcasting  will  become  even  more 
important  as  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  gets  into  full  swing. 

There  are  presently  about  4,200  AM 
stations  in  the  country,  some  half  of 
which  are  daylight  stations  only.  Thus 
many  rural  areas  lack  local  service  at 
night  and  must  depend  on  radio  stations 
located  in  distant  cities  for  news,  weath- 
er information,  and  other  matters  of  im- 
portance. In  these  crucial  times  it  is  Im- 
perative that  certain  Information  be 
made  instantaneously  available  to  all 
Americans.  The  inclusion  of  FM  bands 
on  all  radio  receivers  would  make  addi- 
tional radio  available  to  many  people 
after  the  daylight  stations  go  off  the 
air,  as  well  as  during  the  day  when  both 
types  of  stations  are  broadcasting.  The 
net  effect  would  be  to  make  more  radio 
reception  available  to  more  people  at  all 
times. 

UHF  television  has  already  received 
support  from  similar  legislation.  One 
would  expect  the  same  advantages  to 
accrue  to  the  radio  listener  as  to  the  tele- 
vision viewer.  It  is  essential  if  equality  is 
to  be  provided  for  FM  radio  as  has  been 
for  UHF  in  the  television  field. 

At  the  present  time,  the  receiving  sets 
Including  AM  and  FM  bands  are  more 
expensive  than  the  sets  which  receive 
AM  programs  only.  The  average  factory 
price  for  FM-AM  sets  Is  $22.95,  while  the 
average  factory  price  for  AM  only  runs 
somewhere  between  $16  and  $18.  There 
are  some  cheap  AM  sets  on  the  market 
which  can  be  bought,  of  course,  consid- 
erably below  this  price. 

Undoubtedly,  the  requirement  that  all 
sets  carry  both  AM  and  FM  bands  would 
increase  the  price  of  sets  at  fiist,  but  it 
would  also  force  mass  production  of  these 
sets  which  would  inevitably  result  in  sig- 
nificantly lower  cost  per  unit  to  members 
of  the  public. 

The  rationale  on  this  bill  is  in  line  with 
the  thinking  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  on  radio  programing 
generally.  For  instance,  the  Commission 


has  recently  held  that  jointly  owned  AM- 
FM  stations  in  communities  of  100,000 
population  or  over  must  program  sepa- 
rately. In  order  to  give  the  public  a 
greater  diversity  and  choice.  My  bill 
would  have  the  .-^ame  end  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  i  S  402  >  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
require  that  radios  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing both  AM  and  FM  broadcasts,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  404— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE  ROAD  ON  NAVAJO  IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  provide  sums  needed  to  im- 
prove and  blacktop  42  miles  of  road  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
road  begins  at  a  junction  with  U.S.  666 
about  6  miles  south  of  Shiprock.  N,  Mex.. 
and  rims  west  in  New  Mexico  for  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles  to  the  town  of  Red 
Rock,  and  then  for  20  miles  in  Arizona 
to  the  town  of  Lukachukai.  where  it  con- 
nects with  an  existing  paved  road. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  vast  res- 
ervation is  larger  than  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  At  the  present  time,  areas  of 
this  territory  are  almost  impenetrable, 
hence  forming  a  natural  dam,  not  only 
separating  the  Navajo  Reservation  from 
the  rest  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but 
separating  the  Indians  from  their  o»ii 
communities. 

The  existing  dirt  road  has  been  in- 
adequate to  serve  the  Navajos  for  many 
years.  Recently.  Government  vehicles 
and  other  large  trucks  traveling  into 
nearby  oil  fields  have  put  this  road  in 
such  poor  condition  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  travel.  The  ruts  are  so  deep 
that  passenger  vehicles  cannot  move  at 
a  speed  of  over  10  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Indians 
living  in  this  area.  The  closest  public 
high  school  is  at  Shiprock.  N.  Mex.  The 
students  from  Red  Rock  and  surround- 
ing areas  have  to  move  into  Shiprock 
because  the  road  is  too  ixKir  for  a  school 
bus  to  travel.  This  is  working  a  great 
hardship  on  the  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies, as  some  of  them  cannot  afford  to 
board  in  town.  If  the  road  were  improved, 
they  could  t>e  bused  in  and  live  at  home. 
Besides  educational  needs,  the  road  is 
important  to  the  Navajos  in  improving 
their  economic  situation  and  in  helping 
to  develop  their  natural  resources.  An 
oiled  road  will  give  them  better  access  to 
job  opportunities,  provide  them  ready 
medical  attention,  and  protect  them 
against  natural  disasters  such  as  the 
devastating  blizzard  of  last  winter. 

Tlus  area  abounds  in  natural  beauty. 
A  good  road  will  open  up  tourism,  which 
is  a  major  source  of  income  for  these 
people.  It  will  also  provide  easier  trans- 
portation for  the  sale  of  their  crops, 
cattle,  and  handgoods. 

The  Public  Roads  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  is  aware  of  the 
dire  need  the  Navajos  have  for  this  par- 
ticular road.  Because  of  limited  funds 
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available  to  thalj  Department,  however, 
they  have  not  be^n  able  to  schedule  sums 
for  its  improvement  before  1975.  This  is 
too  long  a  time  ta  make  the  Indians  wait. 

My  bill  provi<|es  relief  by  amending 
the  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  increase  by  $5  million  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  priority  road  con- 
struction on  the  fJavajo  Reservation  and 
specifying  that  t^is  increase  be  allocated 
to  the  road  descHbed  above.  It  is  clear 
that  this  road  represents  a  critical  area 
Oi'  need  for  the  expenditure  of  priority 
funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo 
people.  I 

The  PRESmiKG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  | 

The  bill  '3.  4041  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and]  improvement  of  a  cer- 
tain road  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, introduced  Iby  Mr.  Anderson,  was 
received,  read  twjice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Cortimittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 


SENATE  JOINT  [RESOLUTION  18— IN- 

"TRODUCTIOri     OF     A     PROPOSED 

'CONSTITUTIONAL        AMENDMENT 

FOR  THE  CONTINGENT  ELECTION 

OF      THE      PflESIDENT      IN      THE 

HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  YARBOR(iuGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  jproposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  relates  to  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  should  his  election  become  the 
prerogative  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
text  of  my  proposed  amendment  be  in- 
serted in  the  Reoord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 


resolution  will  be 
ately  referred; 


received  and  appropri- 
and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  18 » 
proposing  an  amitndment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relating  ;o  the  choosing  of  a 
President  when  t  le  choice  devolves  upon 
the  House  of  Rep  -esentatives,  introduced 
YARBORoqcH,  was  received,  read 
referred  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Ji^iciary.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S..'.  Res    18 


by  Mr 

twice  by  its  title 


Resolved  by  the 
reientatives  of  the 
in  Congress  a3seTn^>led 
House    concurring 
lowing  article  is  p^posed 
to   the    Constitutic  n 
which  shall  be  vald 
poses  as  part  of  th  i 
fled  by  the  legislatures 
the  several  States : 


"Section    1 
President  devolves 
sentatives     under 
amendment  to  this 
ber   of   the   House 
have   one   vote,   a 
two-thirds  of  the 
of    the    House    of 
affirmative  votes  ol 
bers  present  and 
a  choice  of  a 

"Sec.  2.   This 
unless    it    shall 


ienate  and  House  of  Rep- 
United  States  of  America 
(ttco-thirds  of  each 
therein).    That    the    fol- 
as  an  amendment 
of    the   United    States, 
to  all  intents  and  pur- 
Constitution  when  rati- 
of  three-fourttis  of 


"jf  JlTICt^  — 


Witenever    the    choice    of    a 

upon  the  House  of  Repre- 

the     twelfth     article     of 

Constitution,  each  Mem- 

of   Representatives   shall 

quorum   shall   consist   of 

v'hole  number  of  Members 

ftepresentatlves,    and    the 

a  majority  of  the  Mem- 

vdting  shall  be  required  for 

President. 

ar;icle  shall  be  Inoperative 
h  ive    been    ratified    as    an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress. " 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  first  intro- 
duced this  Senate  joint  resolution  in  the 
90th  Congress  on  July  10,  1968.  If  any- 
thing, the  need  for  passage  of  this  res- 
olution is  greater  now  than  it  was  last 
July  when  I  first  introduced  it.  I  submit 
it  again  in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive 
consideration  when  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee takes  a  look  at  our  electoral 
system. 

Inherent  in  our  present  electoral  sys- 
tem is  the  possibility  that  no  presiden- 
tial candidate  will  receive  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  The  Constitution  an- 
ticipates this  contingency,  however,  by 
providing  first  in  article  n  and  later  in 
the  12th  amendment,  for  contingent 
election  of  the  President  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  danger  today  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment is  not  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  the  power  designated  finally 
to  determine  a  Presidents  election,  but 
that  the  mechanics  established  by  the 
Constitution  for  making  that  selection 
in  the  House,  not  only  are  inadequate, 
but  make  a  mockei-y  of  democratic 
representation. 

It  is  the  mechanics  of  selection  that 
my  joint  resolution  seeks  to  change.  The 
12th  amendment  provides,  just  as  arti- 
cle n  provided  that — 

In  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall 
l>e  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote. 

In  short,  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  do  not  each 
cast  a  vote;  rather,  there  is  only  one 
vote  for  each  of  the  50  State  delegations. 
My  proposal  would  replace  that  system 
with  one  Member,  one  vote. 

Concern  over  this  feature  in  our  Con- 
stitution began  to  be  expressed  in  the 
early  1820's  when  it  became  evident  that 
no  candidate  in  the  1824  election  would 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Good  Democrat  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
alarmed  by  the  undemocratic  scheme  of 
voting  by  State  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and,  in  a  1823  letter  to 
George  Hay.  Jefferson  called  this  scheme 
"the  most  dangerous  blot  on  our  Con- 
stitution, and  one  which  some  unlucky 
chance  will  some  day  hit."  James  Madi- 
son also  was  concerned  that  the  mechan- 
ics for  voting  in  the  12th  amendment 
would  thwart  the  majority  will,  and  he 
indicated  his  hope  that  the  provision 
might  be  changed: 

The  present  rule  of  voting  for  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  is  so  great 
a  departure  from  the  Republican  principle 
of  numerical  equality,  and  even  from  the 
federal  rule  which  qualifies  the  numerical 
by  a  State  equality,  and  is  so  pregnant  also 
with  a  mischievous  tendency  in  practice, 
that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  on 
this  point  Is  Justly  called  for  by  all  Its 
considerate  and  best  friends. 

Our  Nation  has  had  two  actual  experi- 
ences with  the  contingent  presidential 
election  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  first  occurrence  came  in  1801  when 
the  House  chose  Thomas  Jefferson  Pres- 
ident over  Aaron  Burr  after  36  ballots. 
Again,   in   1825,   the  House  was  called 


upon  to  make  the  choice  when  four  major 
candidates  had  split  the  electoral  votes 
so  that  no  candidate  received  a  majority. 
The  contingent  election  in  the  House, 
which  chose  John  Qulncy  Adams  Pres- 
ident, became  known  as  "the  corrupt 
bargain"  of  1825.  Although  the  Nation 
has  not  experienced  such  an  electoral 
crisis  since  1825,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  system  the  danger  has  existed  any 
time  a  prominent  third-party  candidate 
has  run  in  a  presidential  election. 

In  this  century  alone,  there  have  been 
four  elections  that  were  in  danger  of 
producing  no  electoral  winner,  thus  leav- 
ing final  determination  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  election  of  1912, 
Woodrow  Wilson  received  435  electoral 
votes  to  88  by  third-party  candidate 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  eight  by  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft.  The  electoral  votes 
in  1924  were  split  between  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  with  382,  John  W.  Davis  with  136, 
and  Robert  M.  LaPoUette  with  13.  In 
1948.  Harry  S.  Truman  received  303 
electoral  votes  while  Thomas  Dewey  re- 
ceived 189  and  oTrom  Thurmond,  now 
our  colleague  in  the  Senate,  received  39. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  we  were  pres- 
ent at  the  counting  of  the  1968  elec- 
toral votes,  which  were  split  between 
Richard  M.  Nixon  with  301,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  with  191,  and  George  C. 
Wallace  with  46.  In  none  of  these  elec- 
tions did  a  candidate  fail  to  receive  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  but  in  all 
of  these,  the  danger  was  present  and 
the  Nation  was  threatened  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, voting  by  State,  would  choose  the 
President. 

Again,  the  danger  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  not  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  called  upon  to  make 
the  ultimate  choice,  but  that  each  of  the 
435  Members  of  the  House — represent- 
ing each  of  the  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  America,  and  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  those  districts  at  the  time  of  the 
presidential  election — are  not  allowed  to 
cast  their  individual  votes  for  President. 
Rather,  the  50  States  delegations  are 
each  allowed  one  vote. 

In  the  elections  of  1912,  1924,  1948,  and 
1968,  mentioned  earlier,  the  Nation  was 
fortimate  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  not  called  upon  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate tribunal  under  the  existing  system. 
On  the  first  three  occasions  there  were 
48  States,  and.  had  the  election  been  held 
in  the  House,  the  votes  of  25  would  have 
been  necessary  for  a  decision.  In  the 
1968  election  there  were  50  States,  26 
necessary  for  a  decision. 

In  the  62d  Congress — 1911-1913— there 
were  228  Democrats,  162  Republicans, 
and  1  other.  The  control  of  State  delega- 
tions was:  Democratic,  23,  Republicans, 
22;  divided  equally,  three. 

In  the  68th  Congress  (1 923-25  >,  there 
were  225  Republicans,  207  Democrats, 
and  3  other.  The  control  of  State  dele- 
gations was:  Democratic,  24;  Republi- 
can. 21 ;  divided  equally,  4. 

In  the  81st  Congress  (1949-51),  there 
were  263  Democrats;  171  Republicans; 
and  1  other.  The  control  of  State  delega- 
tions was.  Democrats,  25.  Republicans 
20,  divided  equally,  3.  However,  of  the 
Democratic  State  delegations,  there  were 
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four  from  the  South  which  it  has  been 
speculated  would  have  voted  for  Gov- 
ernor Thurmond  on  the  first  ballot,  leav- 
ing no  party  in  control  of  a  majority 
of  delegations. 

In  the  91st  Congress — 1969-71— which 
would  have  chosen  the  President  had  the 
1968  election  produced  no  winner  in  the 
electoral  college,  there  are  243  Demo- 
crats and  192  Republicans. 

Tlie  control  of  State  delegations  are: 
Democratic,  26;  Republican,  19;  divided 
evenly,  five.  However,  of  the  26  Demo- 
cratic State  delegations,  five  represent 
Southern  States   that  gave  both  their 
popular    and    their    electoral    votes    to 
George  C.  Wallace.  It  has  been  specu- 
lated that  at  least  these  five  State  dele- 
gations would  have  voted   for  Wallace 
on  the  first  ballot  in  the  House,  leaving 
no  party  in  control  of  a  majority — 26 — 
of  the  delegations.  It  is  even  mathemati- 
cally  possible,   though  not  likely,   that 
only  59  of  the  435  Representatives— a 
mere   13.5  percent  of  the  membership, 
representing  about  the  same  small  per- 
centage of  our  total  population— could 
choose  the  President  under  the  existing 
system  of  voting  by  State  in  the  House. 
This  possibility   could   occur  if  the  59 
Members  necessary  to  control  represen- 
tation in  the  26  smallest  State  delega- 
tions voted  together  for  one  candidate. 
If  majority  will  has  meaning  within 
the  context  of  the  popular  election  of 
the  President,   it  has   meaning   within 
the  context  of  the  contingent  election 
of  the  President  within  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  the  contingent  elec- 
tion of  the  President  is  to  remain  the 
prerogative  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  is  essential  that  each  of  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cast  their  own  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  that  the  majority  of  those 
votes    determine   the   selection    of    the 
President. 

This  joint  resolution  is  not  introduced 
as  the  ultimate  solution  to  our  electoral 
ills.  This  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
the  necessity  of  reform  of  our  presi- 
dential nominating  system,  nor  with  the 
need  at  least  to  make  the  electoral  col- 
lege more  responsive  to  the  popular  vote. 
I  propose  this  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  intention  of  correcting  a 
very  specific  fault,  but  a  very  dangerous 
fault,  in  our  electoral  system.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  to  remain 
the  final  arbiter  in  our  presidential  elec- 
tion system,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  mechanics  of  selection  In  that  body. 
Voting  by  States  is  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  in  our  total  election  process.  I 
seek  to  bring  the  contingent  election  of 
the  President  by  the  House  closer  to  the 
people  by  allowing  each  Representative 
of  the  people  to  cast  his  own  vote.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  proposal  will  receive 
careful  consideration  by  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee when  they  take  a  look  at  elec- 
toral reform. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  19,  20, 
AND    21— ELECTORAL    REFORM— 
THE       AIKEN-MANSFIELD       PRO- 
POSALS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    2 

days  ago,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Indiana  (Mr.  Bavh)  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  seeking  to  achieve  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  allow  the  people  to 
elect  directly  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  permit  Congress  by  law  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  voting  age. 

Both  Senator  Aiken  and  I  are  sponsors 
of  that  joint  resolution,  which  we  ap- 
prove and  support.  Today,  however,  we 
are  introducing  a  set  of  joint  resolutions 
covering  the  entire  electoral  process,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  in  the  Bayh  reso- 
lution, but  also  covering  the  term  of  the 
Presidency,  the  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college,  the  vote  for  18-year-olds,  and 
the  national  primaries. 

As  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
know,  I  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  with  the  inadequacies  and  inequi- 
ties of  the  American  electoral  system.  I 
am  not  alone  in  this  effort.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Conjress  share  my  misgivings. 
My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  has  been 
a  stanch  defender  and  sponsor  of  legis- 
lative proposals.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Bayh»,  the  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee, has  taken  the  lead  in  scheduling 
hearings  and  public  discussion  on  the 
various  proposals.  We  look  to  him  for  his 
continued  leadership  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  these  constitutional  problems. 

Senator  Aiken  and  I  take  no  pride 
of  authorship  and  the  joint  resolutions 
we  have  sent  to  the  desk  may  have  im- 
perfections and  certainly  they  are  not 
original.  However,  the  events  of  the  past 
year  have  reinforced  our  belief  that  our 
electoral  procedures  are  in  need  of 
change.  The  primaries  of  1968,  the  con- 
ventions in  Miami  and  Chicago,  the  cam- 
paign itself,  and  the  subsequent  election 
have  reinforced  the  need  for  electoral 
reform. 

If  the  91st  Congress  does  little,  let  us 
at  least  give  electoral  reform  a  fresh  and 
far-reaching  study,  a  discussion  long 
overdue. 

The  three  joint  resolutions  concern 
themselves  with,  first,  lowering  the  na- 
tional voting  age  to  18;  second  <ai,  re- 
placing the  present  nominating  process; 
the  primaries  and  the  conventions  are 
outmoded.  They  should  be  replaced  by  a 
direct  presidential  primary  and  each 
voter  should  have  a  part  in  the  election 
of  a  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
(b)  abolish  the  electoral  college.  We  are 
proposing  that,  third,  we  change  the 
term  of  the  Presidency— specifically  a 
one  6-year  term  of  oflBce. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  has  become 
extremely  complex.  Mass  communication 
and  travel  have  removed  barriers  be- 
tween nations  and  people.  Our  young 
people  are  better  educated,  much  more 
aware,  and  have  assumed  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  at  any  time  in  history. 
Why  should  they  not  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  national  elections  before  they 
are  21?  Our  State  presidential  primaries 
have  little  relevance  to  party  conven- 
tions, which  have  become  cumbersome, 
confused,  and  outmoded.  A  national  pri- 
mary system  would  be  more  relevant  to 
the  late  20th  century.  The  man  on  the 
street  is  perfectly  capable  of  studying  the 
pros  and  cons  in  a  presidential  election. 
The  individual  voter  needs  to  know  that 
his  one  vote  had  something  to  do  with  the 


election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  doesn't  need  an  intermediary. 
Also  the  office  of  the  President  merits  a 
reassessment  to  determine  how  best  one 
man  can  serve  his  people  and  the  Nation 
without  undue  disruption. 

Although  my  comments  today  are 
somewhat  abbreviated,  I  feel  more 
strongly  about  this  issue  than  I  did  in 
1968.  A  great  deal  has  been  said.  Much 
more  can  be  done  in  behai:  of  electoral 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  three  joint 
resolutions,  just  introduced  by  Senator 
Aiken  and  me,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
1  e.-olution.s  will  be  received  and  appiopri- 
ately  referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolutions  will  be  piinted  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  le.sclutions.  intioduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  <for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Aiken  i  .  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
tUles.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlic 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   19 
Joint  resolulion  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending   the    right    to    vote     to    citizens 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amerna 
in   Congress   assembled    {two-thirds   of  carh 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution   when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States; 

■Article  — 
"Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age  if  such  a  citizen  is  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  Congress  shall  h,»ve 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropri.it e 
legislation. 

•Sec.  2  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  stibmlsslon  to  the  States  by  the  Congress  " 

S.J.  Res.  20 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  lo 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  and  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fotirths  of  the  several 
States: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years  and.  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 

■Sec  2.  The  official  candidates  of  political 
parties  for  President  shall  be  nominated  at 
a  primary  election  by  direct  popular  vole 
Voters  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qxialificR- 
tlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nv- 
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merovia  branch  of  thii  State  legislature,  but, 
In  the  prliaary  election  each  voter  shall  be 


In  the  primary  of  the 


party  of  his  registered  affiliation. 

"Sbc.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  President  except  In  the  pri- 
mary of  the  party  of  I  its  registered  affiliation, 
and  his  name  shall  b>  on  that  party's  ballot 
In  all  the  SUtes  if  he  shall  have  filed  a 
petition  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  which  petltlo  i  shall  be  valid  only  if 
(I  I  it  Is  determined  1  ly  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  have  been  signed,  on  or  after  the 
first  day  In  January  of  the  year  In  which  the 
next  primary  election  for  President  Is  to  be 
held,  by  a  number  >f  qualified  voters.  In 
each  of  at  least  se\  enteen  of  the  several 
States,  equal  in  nur  iber  to  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  vote  cast  for  electors  for 
presidential  and  vice-  presidential  candidates 
of  his  party  in  those  several  States  in  the 
most  recent  previous  presidential  election; 
or,  In  the  event  the  electors  for  the  candi- 
dates of  a  political  pa  'ty  shall  have  appeared 
on  the  ballot  in  fewei  than  seventeen  of  the 
several  States  in  the  most  recent  previous 
presidential  election,  t  is  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  Sena  ,e  to  have  been  signed, 
on  or  after  the  first  lay  In  January  of  the 
year  in  which  the  ne  it  primary  election  for 
President*  ■*»  to  be  leld,  by  a  number  of 
qiijrtlfled -voters,  in  ai  ly  or  all  cf  the  several 
States,  equal  In  nun  ber  to  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
throughout  the  Unite  1  States  for  all  electors 
for  candidates  for  Pr(  sldent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  the  most  recent  previous  presidential 
election,  and  (2)  it  is  illed  with  the  President 
of  the  Senate  not  latei  than  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  In  April  of  the  year  in 
which  the  next  prlmar  r  election  for  President 
is  to  be  held. 

"Sec.  4,  For  the  pu  p)oses  cf  this  article  a 
political  party  shall  b  ?  recognized  as  such  If 
the  electors  for  candl(  lates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  such  party  received.  In  any 
or  all  of  the  several  States,  an  aggregate 
number  of  votes,  equal  in  number  to  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  throughout  the  United  States  for  all 
electors  for  candidal  ss  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  the  most  recent  previous 
presidential  election. 

"Sec.  5.  The  time  c  r  the  primary  election 
shall  be  the  same  t  iroughout  the  United 
States,  and.  unless  I  he  Congress  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  differ*  ni  day.  such  primary 
electioa  shall  be  helc  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Mondaj  In  August  in  the  year 
preceding  the  expiratian  of  the  regular  term 
of  President  and  Vice  1  'resident. 

"Sec.  6.  Within  flf U  en  days  after  iuch  pri- 
mary election,  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
of  each  political  part;  ■  for  whom  votes  were 
cast,  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each  such 
person,  which  lists  shUl  be  signed,  certified, 
and  transmitted  unde  ■  the  seal  of  such  State 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  di- 
rected to  the  Presldei  it  of  the  Senate,  who, 
in  the  presence  of  th(  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  id  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  bcth  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, shall  forthwitt  open  all  certificates 
and  count  the  votes  aod  cause  to  have  pub- 
ished  in  an  appropria  te  publication  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  voles  cast  for  each  person 
by  the  voters  of  the  jarty  of  his  registered 
affiliation.  The  per.soi  i  who  shall  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  ni  mber  of  votes  cast  by 
the  voters  of  the  party  of  his  registered  affili- 
ation shall  be  the  offii;tal  candidate  of  such 
party  for  President  t  iroughout  the  United 
States,  if  such  number  be  a  plurality 
amounting  to  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
tot.-il  number  of  such  otss  cast.  If  no  person 
receives  at  least  40  p<r  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cai  t  for  candidates  for 
nomination  for  President  by  the  voters  of  a 
political  party,  then  tie  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide by  law.  uniform  hroughout  the  United 
States,  for  a  runoff  e  lection  to  be  held  on 


the  twenty-eighth  day  kft«r  the  day  on 
which  the  primary  election  was  held  between 
the  two  persons  who  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  cast  for  candidates  for  the 
presidential  nomination  by  voters  of  such 
political  party  in  the  primary  election:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  person  ineligible  to 
vote  In  the  primary  election  of  any  political 
party  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  In  a  runoff 
election  of  such  political  party. 

Sec,  7.  Each  party,  for  which.  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  2.3.4,  and  5  of  this  article, 
the  name  of  a  presidential  candidate  shall 
have  been  placed  on  fhe  ballot,  shall 
nominate  a  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
who,  when  chosen,  shall  be  the  oflBcial 
candidate  of  such  party  for  Vice  President 
throughout  the  United  States.  No  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  for  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  for  nomination 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or 
resignation  or  disqualification  of  the  of- 
ficial candidate  of  any  political  party  for 
President;  the  person  nominated  by  such 
political  party  for  Vice  President  shall  resign 
the  vice-presldentlal  nomination  and  shall 
be  the  official  candidate  of  such  party  for 
President,  In  the  event  of  the  deaths  or 
resignations  or  disqualifications  of  the  of- 
ficial candidates  of  any  political  party  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  a  national 
committee  of  such  party  shall  designate  such 
candidates,  who  shall  then  be  deemed  the 
official  candidates  of  such  party,  but  In 
choosing  such  candidates  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  delegation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote.  A  quonim  for  such 
purposes  shall  consist  of  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gates from  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
and  a  majority  of  all  States  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice. 

"Sec.  9.  The  places  and  manner  of  holding 
any  such  primary  or  runoff  election  shall  be 
prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations.  For 
purposes  of  this  article  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  considered  as  a  State,  and 
the  primary  election  shall  be  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  such  manner  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  prescribe. 

"Sec.  10.  The  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  abolished.  At  a 
time  determined  by  the  Congress  there  shall 
be  held  In  each  State  and  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  election  in  which  the  people 
thereof  shall  vote  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President.  In  such  election,  each  voter  shall 
cast  a  single  ballot  for  two  persons  who  shall 
have  been  nominated  as  official  candidates 
for  said  offices  as  provided  herein. 

"The  legislature  of  each  State  shall  pre- 
scribe tht  places  and  manner  of  holding  such 
election  thereof  and  shall  include  on  the  bal- 
lot the  names  of  all  pairs  of  persons  who 
shall  have  been  nominated  as  official  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations.  The 
voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualiflca- 
lions  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature,  but 
nothing  In  this  article  shall  prohibit  a  State 
from  adopting  a  less  restrictive  residence  re- 
quirement for  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President  than  for  such  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  or  prohibit  the  Congress 
from  adopting  uniform  residence  and  age 
requirements  for  voting  in  such  election. 

"The  Congress  shaU  prescribe  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  and  the  places  and  man- 
ner of  holding  .«uch  elections  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  the  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  may  direct, 
the  chief  executive  of  each  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  prepare,  sign,  cer- 
tify, and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Ooverument  of  the  United  States,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  a  list  of  all  per- 


sons for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  President 
and  for  Vice  President,  together  with  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each, 

"Sec.  11.  On  the  6th  day  of  January  follow- 
ing the  election,  unless  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day  not  earlier 
than  the  4th  day  of  January  and  not  later 
than  the  10th  day  of  January,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  totaled.  The  persons  joined  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President,  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively.  If  such  number  be  a  plu- 
rality amounting  to  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  certified  If  none 
of  the  pairs  of  persons  joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  have  :.t 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  certified,  then  Congress  shall  provide 
by  law,  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  a  runoff  election  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  pairs  of  persons  joined  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
spectively, who  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  certified, 

"Sec  12  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  count- 
ing of  the  certified  vote  totals  from  the  re- 
spective States,  the  presidential  candidate 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  election  as 
President  shall  have  died,  the  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  entitled  to  election  as 
Vice  President  shall  be  declared  elected 
President, 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  of  both  the  persons  who. 
except  for  their  death,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  become  I»resldent  and  Vice 
President. 

"Sec.  13.  The  Congress  may  provide  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  for  cases  In  which  two 
or  more  candidates  receive  an  equal  number 
of  votes  and  for  methods  of  determining  any 
dispute  or  controversy  that  may  arise  In  the 
counting  and  canvassing  of  the  votes  cast 
in  elections  held  in  accordance  with  sections 
2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10.  and  11  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  14.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation; Provided,  however,  That  this  article 
shall  be  Inoperative  unless  It  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress." 

S.J.  Res.  21 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating  to   the   term   of  office  of   President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled    {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed   as  an   amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"Akttcle  — 

"Section  1.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  six  years.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  for  more  than  one  term 
as  President  or  Vice  President.  A  person  who 
has  been  elected  as  Vice  President  for  any 
term  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  President 
for  a  later  term.  A  person  who  has  been 
elected  as  Vice  President  for  any  term,  and 
who  during  that  term  has  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  President,  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion  as  President  for  a   later  term. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  February  following  Its  rati- 
fication, except  that  this  article  shall  not 
affect  the  duration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
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Preeldent  and  Vice  President  in  which  such 
day  occtirs. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  stibmlsslon 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  22— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  JOHN 
WESLEY  POWELL  CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing,  for  myself  and  Senator 
Bennett,  Senator  Church.  Senator 
Gold  WATER.  Senator  Hansen,  and  Sen- 
ator McGee.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate 1969  as  'John  Wesley  Powell  Cen- 
tennial Year," 

Powell  was  the  explorer,  geologist,  eth- 
nologist, geographer,  and  organizer 
whose  pioneer  exploration  of  the  Green 
and  Colorado  Rivers  in  Wyoming,  Utah, 
and  Arizona  gave  the  Nation  the  first  def- 
inite information  about  these  rivers  and 
the  vast  area  they  traverse,  and  "filled 
in"  the  last  major  blank  space  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States. 

Powell  was  also  responsible,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  establishment  of  several 
Federal  Government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams— in  some  instances  they  grew  out 
of  his  observations  and  concepts  and  in 
others  they  resulted  from  his  direct  ef- 
forts. Without  question,  he  made  a 
tremendous  and  lasting  contribution  to 
both  the  scientific  progress  and  the  hu- 
man welfare  of  America. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  formulated 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Powell's 
descent  and  exploration  of  the  canyon- 
locked  course  of  the  Colorado  River 
which  began  on  May  24,  1869,  at  Green 
River  Wyo.,  and  ended  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  3 
months  and  6  days  later. 

Powell  was  35  years  old  at  the  time, 
a  one-ai-med  Civil  War  veteran  with  the 
rank  of  major  and  a  largely  self-taught 
schoolteacher  and  professor  of  natural 
history  in  Illinois.  He  was  accompanied 
on  his  ventures  by  nine  other  men- 
hunters,  guides,  Indian  fighters,  and 
sportsmen. 

Of  the  10  men  who  entered  the  river, 
only  six  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  One  abandoned  the  adventure 
soon  after  it  began  and  three  were  killed 
by  Indians  as  they  tried  to  make  their 
way  back  to  civilization  after  they  left 
the  party  in  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  Separation  Rapids.  That  the  trip  was 
completed  at  all  was  due  to  the  enthu- 
siasm and  perseverance  of  John  Wesley 
Powell.  ^,     . 

Powell  and  his  party  were  vastly  Im- 
pressed with  what  they  saw  as  they  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Colorado  and  they 
named  the  last  and  greatest  canyon 
through  which  they  progressed  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Powell  also  bestowed  on 
the  most  prominent  of  the  landmarks  in 
the  Canyon  the  names  of  dieties  of  the 
world— names  which  have  persisted  to 

this  day.  ^.  ^    t. 

None  of  the  party  were  scientists.  Even 
the  major  had  little  formal  training  m 
geology.  But  he  was  the  first  to  perceive 
and  clearly  state  the  natural  conditions 
that  control  man  and  society  in  the  and 


lands  of  the  Western  States.  He  reaUzed 
that  much  of  the  land  was  unsuitable  for 
the  kind  of  settlement  that  was  even 
then  taking  place,  and  he  presented  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  ,  in  the 
now  famous  "Report  on  the  Lands  of 
the  Arid  Region  of  the  United  States," 
This  report  clearly  showed  that  water 
was  the  key  to  land  use  and  that  short- 
ages of  water  supplies  demanded  clas- 
sification of  land  for  use  and  manage- 
ment, 

Powell's  concept  of  the  arid  land  and 
its  utilization  was  not  accepted  during 
his  lifetime:  but  his  vision  was  later  vin- 
dicated in  the  establishment  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation;  and  the  conserva- 
tion principles  that  he  formulated  are 
even  now  being  used  here  in  the  United 
States  and  to  guide  the  emerging  nations 
of  the  world. 

Powell's  greatest  personal  contribu- 
tions to  geology  were  a  classification  and 
explanation  of  the  behavior  of  streams 
and  the  processes  of  erosion.  Some  rivers 
cut  straight  into  mountain  ranpes  rather 
than  go  around  them.  Such  a  one  was 
the  Green  River  where  it  crossed  the 
Uinta  Mountains  in  Utah.  He  concluded 
that  the  river  was  older  than  the  moun- 
tain and  cut  through  it  as  the  mountain 
slowly  rose  across  the  rivers  path.  Major 
Powell  pictured  streams  and  stream  val- 
leys as  having  originated  in  tmee  ways. 
The  first  he  called  antecedent  when  the 
river  was  established  before  the  folding 
or  displacement  of  the  rocks:  the  second 
he  named  consequent  when  the  stream's 
course  depends  for  its  location  on  the 
folding  of  the  rocks;  and,  third,  super- 
imposed when  the  river's  course  was  de- 
termined by  rocks  that  have  since  been 
eroded  away.  . 

Powell's  second  geological  principal  is 
that  of  the  "base  level  of  erosion."  Given 
enough  time,  he  theorized,  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  any  region  will  be  reduced 
by  erosion  to  a  low-lying  plain  for  which 
the  sea  is  ultimate  base  level. 

The  U  S.  Geological  Survey  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1879  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Powell.  As  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  from  1881  to 
1894,  Powell  was  the  principal  force  in 
expanding  geologic  studies  and  topo- 
graphic mapping  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  in  stimulating  investigation 
of  soils,  ground  water,  rivers,  flood  con- 
trol, and  irrigation. 

Powell  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  the 
Indians  of  the  West.  During  the  winter 
of  1868-69,  he  had  camped  near  a  tribe 
of  Utes  and  had  made  friends  with  them, 
studying  their  language  and  customs. 
He  saw  ruins  of  their  houses  and  of  their 
campsites  on  his  exploration  of  the  Col- 
orado River,  In  the  fall  of  1872  he  was 
called  upon  to  address  a  great  council 
in  their  own  language.  The  following 
year,  as  a  special  commissioner,  he 
visited  the  Indians  of  Utah  and  eastern 
Nevada,  He  pleaded  for  greater  justice 
for  the  Indians  and  for  educating  them, 
although  his  words  were  ignored  at  the 
time.  ,     ,     , 

The  bill  establishing  the  Geological 
Survey  also  contained  an  appropriation 
for  publication  of  Powell's  researches 
among  the  Indians.  On  this  basis  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  under  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  created  to  collect 


information  on  the  fast-disappearing 
culture  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America.  Powell  was  appointed  its  di- 
rector, a  post  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his 
life, 

Mr.  President,  Major  Powell  was  a  man 
who  was  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  He  believed  that  science  should  be 
the  basis  for  human  progress  and  should 
serve  all  of  the  people.  By  his  efforts  and 
those  of  the  men  who  worked  with  him 
and  followed  him,  .science  has  become 
the  firm  foundation  for  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources.  Nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  that  we  lionor 
Major  Powell  in  this  year— 1969— which 
comes  100  years  after  he  undertook  the 
trip  which  was  not  only  one  of  the  great 
adventures  of  histoi-y.  but  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  so  much  that  has  proved 
to  be  good  and  wise  for  the  advancement 
of  America  since  that  time. 

The  designation  of  1969  as  "John 
Wesley  Powell  Centennial  Year"  would 
add  prestige  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 
organizational  activities  now  underway 
appropriately  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
year  of  his  historic  journey. 

Tliere  is  a  Powell  Centennial  Commit- 
tee, which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  whose  purpose  is  to  foster  and 
coordinate  the  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  other  spon.sors. 
The  chairman  is  Mr,  Charles  S.  Denny, 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  Most  of  the 
Interior  Department  members  of  the 
committee  come  from  the  survey,  but  the 
committee  also  includes  representatives 
from  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  preparing  a 
movie  on  Powell  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
region  and  several  publications  dealing 
with  his  life  and  work,  and  with  subjects 
or  areas  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  him. 

The  Park  Service  is  gathering  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  some  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Monuments  in  Wyoming, 
Utah.  Colorado,  and  Arizona.  There  will 
be  celebrations  at  the  Powell  Monument 
at  Grand  Canyon  in  August.  a969.  De- 
scendants of  Powell  will  holdNa  family 
reimion  at  Grand  Canyon  in  the^ummer 
of  1969. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  de- 
vote an  issue  of  their  publication  "recla- 
mation era"  to  the  Centennial  and  are 
cooperating  closely  with  local  groups  la 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 

The  Smithsonian,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  John  C.  Ewers  of  the  Office  of 
Anthropology,  is  planning  a  Powell  ex- 
hibit for  next  summer  in  the  Museum  of 
Natmal  History. 

The  National  Geographic  Society 
plans  a  lecture  and  a  magazine  article 
devoted  to  Powell  and  a  proposal  for  a 
Powell  commemorative  postage  stamp  is 
on  the  agenda  for  the  Citizen's  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced last  session  to  authorize  such  a 
stamp,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  rein- 
troduced in  this  session. 

Gov  Calvin  Rampton  has  designated 
Dr  Everett  L.  Cooley,  former  director  of 
the   Utah   State   Historical   Society   as 
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Utah  llalaon  offlcet  to  work  with  Mr. 
Denny  and  the  Ponrell  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, and  Utah  Is  also  making  many  of 
its  own  plana  properly  to  commemorate 
the  centennial.  The  University  of  Utah, 
the  UUh  State  University,  the  Utah  His- 
torical Society,  the  Western  History 
Center,  the  Utah  Travel  Council,  and 
many  of  our  local  Communities  are  in- 
volved. 

The  Sierra  Cl'ib  plans  to  reenact  the 
Powell  voyage  and  rtresumably  the  boat- 
men will  embark  atj  Green  Rfver,  Wyo., 
on  May  24.  Special! events  are  planned 
for  the  arrival  of  tiie  boating  party  at 
Split  Mountain  within  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  on  the  Utah-Colorado 
border.  This  will  bfe  largely  a  Vernal, 
Utah,  celebration.  £|ome  type  of  a  cele- 
bration is  also  plannjed  centering  around 
Green  River,  Utal^,  and  the  annual 
friendship  cruise  th  Moab  down  the 
Green  and  up  the  qolorado  Rivers.  The 


Green  River  friend 
designated    as    the 
cruise  for  1969. 
Under  the  direction  of  Bates  Wilson, 


lip  criuse  has  been 
Powell    friendship 


supMintendent  of  t 

tional  Parkr  there 

vlded  at  Anderson's 

fluence  of  the  Green 

as  the  Sierra  Club 

night  on  their  way  [from  Green  River 

Utah.   And   finally,  there   will   be  some 

observance  at  Lake 

Page,  Ariz.,  in  connettion  with  a  Univer 

sity  of  Utah  workshop  and  a  Powell  trek 

during  the  month  of  Jfune 

The  States  of  Arizona  and  Wyoming 
also  have  some  special  plans.  The  year 
1969  also  marks  the  isoth  anniversary  of 


e  Canyonlands  Na- 
1  be  a  program  pro- 
ottoms  at  the  con- 
nd  Colorado  Rivers 
boaters  spend  the 


the  establishment  oi 
National  Park  and  tl 
will  be  coordinated 
I  am  sure  I  have 
the  activities  plann* 


the  Grand  Canyon 
:se  two  celebrations 

Arizona, 
lot  mentioned  all  of 
but  I  have  said 


enough,  I  hope,  to  indicate  that  elaborate 
preparations  are  underway  and  that  the 
joint  resolution  I  ara  introducing  today 
is  not  only  appropriate  but  important  In 
view  of  the  wide  ii^erest  in  the  John 
Wesley  Powell  Centennial.  I  tnist  that 
the  Congress  will  talie  very  early  action 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  < 
resolution  will  be  rfl 
priately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution 
vidlng  for  the  deslg 
1969  as  "John  Weslei 
Year, "    Introduced 
himself  and   other 

ceived.  read  twice  b^  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Comnnfttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


►PPICER.  The  joint 
ceived  and  appro- 

'S.J.  Res.  22)  pro- 

lation  of  the  year 

Powell  Centennial 

^y    Mr.    Moss    (for 

enators),   was  re- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  24— RESOLU- 
TION TO  STUDV  certain  AS- 
PECTS OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  INTERNAtlONAL  OPERA- 
lONAL  OPERATIONS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE      1 

Mr.  JACKSON,  f  roiii  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
24) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 

S.   Rcsj  34 
Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  tMArtngB,  tjif  making  investiga- 


tions as  authorized  by  seetlon  134  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1940,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  jurladlcUon  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
or  any  subctxnmittee  thereof,  is  authorized, 
from  February  1,  1969,  through  January  31, 
1970,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  partic- 
ular reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
Icnowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  integovern- 
mental  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable: 

(2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
and  ax  the  compensation  of  technical,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  aslstants  and  consultants: 
Provided.  That  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select 
one  employee  for  appointment,  and  the  i>er- 
son  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  t>e  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $3,400 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
information,  faci.ities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  stiall  not  exceed  tl05,- 
000,  shall  lie  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the    chairman    of    the    committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  25— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN 
FUNDS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  25) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  25 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment  Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws 
enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  to  consider  reorga- 
nizations proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969, 
through  January  31,  1970,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able: (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  hla  compensa- 


tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  93,400  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee: 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earlie.st  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31.  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $155.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  26— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO 
THE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONO- 
MY OF  OPERATIONS  OP  ALL 
BRANCHES  OF  GOVERNMENT- 
REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
foUowing  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  26) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

S  Res  26 
Reiohed,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  SUnding  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  sut)commlttee  thereof  is  author- 
ized from  February  1.  1969,  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1970,  to  make  investigations  into  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices,  waste, 
extravagance,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and  the 
Improper  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activities  of 
the  Government  or  of  Government  officials 
and  employees  and  any  and  aJI  such  im- 
proper practices  t>etween  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
buslnees  with  the  Government:  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  Individuals  or  other  en- 
titles with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agencies 
and  its  relationships  with  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, That.  In  carrying  out  the  duties  herein 
set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  not  be 
deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Government  under  Inquiry,  and  may 
extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  is  further  authorized  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1969,  to  January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  to  the 
extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  improper 
practices  or  activities  are,  or  have  been,  en- 
gaged in  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions or  in  groups  or  organizations  of  em- 
ployees or  employers,  to  the  detriment  of 
interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees,   and    to    determine    whether    any 
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changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities.  Nothing  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  any  p>ower.  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946. 

Sec  3.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  from  February  1 ,  1969.  to  January  31, 
1970,  inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  syndicated  or 
organized  crime  which  may  operate  in  or 
otherwise  utilize  the  facilities  of  Interstate  or 
international  commerce  in  furtherance  of 
any  transactions  which  are  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State 
in  which  the  transactions  occur,  and,  if  so, 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
Identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation is  being  made,  what  facilities,  devices, 
methods,  techniques,  and  technicalities  are 
being  used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not 
organized  crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facili- 
ties or  otherwise  operates  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  development  of  corrupting 
influences  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State  and, 
further,  to  study  and  investigate  the  man- 
ner in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  persons 
engaged  In  organized  criminal  activities  have 
infiltrated  into  lawful  business  enterprise: 
and  to  study  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to 
prevent  the  operations  of  organized  crime  in 
interstate  or  International  commerce;  and 
to  determine  whether  any  changes  are  re- 
quired in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  against  the  occur- 
rences of  such  practices  or  activities.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  resolution  shall  affect 
or  Impair  the  exercise  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  or  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 
committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  and  directed 
until  January  31,  1970,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  ail  other 
aspects  of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
United  States  which  have  an  impact  upon  or 
affect  the  national  health,  welfare,  and 
safety. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  and  directed 
until  January  31,  1970,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  riots, 
violent  disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism, 
civil  and  criminal  disorder,  insurrection,  the 
commission  of  crimes  in  connection  there- 
with, the  immediate  and  long-standing 
causes,  the  extent  and  effects  of  such  occur- 
rences and  crimes,  and  measures  necessary 
for  their  immediate  and  long-range  preven- 
tion and  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order 
and  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  within 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shaU  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1970,  and  shall,  if  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Include  in  its  report  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec.  7  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees, from  February  1,  1969,  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized,  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate;  (3)  hold  such  hearings; 


(3)  sit  lind  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer 
such  oaths;  (5)  take  such  testimony,  either 
orally  or  by  sworn  statement:  (6)  employ  on 
a  temporary  basis  such  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  and 
(7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  execu- 
tive branch  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable; 
and,  further,  viith  the  consent  of  other  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  and  utilize  their  staffs,  as  it 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee:  Provided  further. 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  and  the  person 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1,  1969,  to  January  1,  1970,  inclusive,  is  au- 
thorized, in  its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec.  8.  Expenses  of  the  commlitee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $698,- 
500,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  iund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,211,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  27— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  A  STUDY  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 

TIONSHIPS BETWEEN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  AND  THE  STATES  AND 
MUNICIPALITIES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  'S.  Res.  27  > ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  27 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
subsection  1(J)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities, including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Conunlssion  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisiorxs  of  Public 
Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733,  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  28— RESOLU- 
TION TO  STUDY  MATTERS  RE- 
LATING TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  iS.  Res 
28  >  :  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
S.  Res.  28 
Kdolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  such  continuing  study, 
examination,  investigation,  and  review  of 
all  programs,  activities,  and  matters  relating 
to  migratory  labor,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  to  keep 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  such 
Srogsams.  activities,  and  matters,  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  employed  in  connection 
therewith,  and  any  proposed  or  suggested 
changes  therein,  which  study,  examination, 
investigation  and  review  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  such  matters  as  (a)  labor- 
management  relations,  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, transportation,  housing,  education, 
health,  child  care,  nutritional  and  dietary 
needs  of  rural  families,  particularly  Infants 
and  younger  children,  legal  assistance,  and 
the  transition  problems  of  rural  families 
moving  into  urban  areas,  (b)  the  nature  of 
and  the  relationships  between  the  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  programs 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  organizations  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  migratory  workers,  and  (c| 
the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action  neces- 
sary in-this  area. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (li 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  ami  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  anv  other  employee;  and  (3|  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $75- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  br  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ANNOUNCEMEirr  OP  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTIOr^ 

Mr.  SPARKMiiN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 712(a)(1)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
shall  be  compose<J  of  10  members,  five  of 
them  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  five  of 
them  members  of  the  House  Committee 
Oui-rency.  The  law  pro- 
I  ive  members  from  each 


on  Banking  and 
vides  that  these 


of  the  commltteei  i  are  to  be  appointed  by 


the  chairmen  of 
tees,  tJu-ee  from 


the  respective  commit- 
the  majority  and  two 


from  the  minority  party. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  will  be 
Senators  Sparkman,  Proxmire,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Bennett,  and  Tower. 


NEW      JERSEY 
WITH 
ZYME  SYNTHESIS 


BREAKTHROUGH 


Mr."  WILLIAMS   of  New 


President,   man 


tias  taken 


leap  into  the  futi  re  with  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement that  enzymes  have  been 
synthesized  in  the  laboratory. 

Working  independently,  two  teams  of 

at    Rockefeller    Uni- 

"tork,  and  the  other  at 


researchers — one 
versity  in  New 


processes.  Now 
complishment  of 


breakdown.  I 
who   work   for 


exciting   to 
breakthroughs  in 


SCIENTISTS      HELP 
IN    EN- 


Jersey.  Mr. 
a   dramatic 


Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme  Laboratories  in 
Rahway,  N.J. — lucceeded  in  blending 
amino  acids  into  he  delicate  biochemical 
mystery  known  as  an  enzyme.  These 
gifted  researcher  i  have  paved  the  way  to 
a  new  world  of  medical  discovery  and 
treatment  of  disease. 

Enzymes  are  the  "trigger  mechanisms" 
of  mans  physical  system.  They  control 
body  chemistry  and  regulate  life's  basic 
M'ith  the  remarkable  ac- 
the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  groups,  science  has  a  chance  to 
unlock  the  secretJ ;  of  disease  and  physical 
ui"fee  the  Senate,  and  all 
better  life,  to  salute 
these  men  of  sciAice. 
This  is  an  enofmously  important  step 
to  imderstand  his  own 
system.  I  am  proiid  that  two  New  Jersey 
scientists,  workin  g  within  the  framework 
Dolune,  have  made  his- 
tory with  their  si  all  and  dedication.  The 
potential  benefits  to  mankind  are 
contemplate;  we  may  see 
congenital  mental  dis- 
orders, blood  disDrders  and  imbalances, 
diabetes,  and  dental  decay.  In  short, 
medical  science  r  lay  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  t  reventive  medicine  and 
control  of  diseasj. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's — Jan- 
uary 17 — New  Tork  Times  carries  an 
excellent  article  vhich  tells  the  full  and 
of  this  accomplishment. 
I  ask  unsinimovis  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nb  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


An  Enzyme  Is 
(By 

For  the  first 
complex  "master 
synthesized. 

The   leat. 


Syi  ithesizeo 


FOB  F^RST  Time 
Wilter  Sullivan) 
tin  e  an  enzyme — one  of  the 
chemicals"  of  life — has  been 


achlet'ed    virtually    simultane- 


ously by  two  laboratories  using  basically  dif- 
ferent methods.  Is  expected  to  open  new  flelds 
of  research  Into  the  most  Intimate  chemical 
processes  of  life. 

"This  Is  probably  the  beginning  of  a  new 
generation  of  therapeutic  agents,"  said  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Denkewalter.  vice  president  for 
exploratory  research  at  the  Merck  Sharp  & 
Dohme  Research  Lat)oratorles,  as  the  achieve- 
ments were  announced  yesterday. 

The  enzyme  rlbonuclease  has  been  synthe- 
sized not  only  by  the  Merck  Laboratories,  in 
Rahway,  N.J..  but  also  by  the  Rockefeller 
University,  York  Avenue  and  66th  Street, 
where  yesterday's  joint  announcement  was 
made. 

Rlbonuclease,  which  performs  vital  func- 
tions in  almost  all  cells,  has  long  been  a 
target  of  research  and  analysis  because  of 
its  comparatively  simple  structure. 

Although  the  Merck  researchers  spoke  of 
a  new  generation  of  drugs,  neither  they  nor 
the  scientists  at  Rockefeller  University  ex- 
pected any  Immediate  applications  In  medi- 
cine. Rather,  they  said,  the  door  has  been 
opened  for  research  Into  how  enzymes  work. 
Once  that  has  been  learned,  medical  appli- 
cations will  Inevitably  follow. 

As  Dr.  Denkewalter  put  it,  enzymes  are  so 
important  to  life  that  "anything  we  learn 
about  them  is  likely  to  be  useful  In  medi- 
cine." They  have  long  been  a  challenge — 
and  "an  embarrassment,"  he  added. 

They  are  an  embarrassment  because  they 
enable  the  body  to  perform,  in  fractions  of  a 
second  and  at  body  temperature,  chemical 
acrobatics  that  scientists,  with  all  of  their 
equipment  and  knowledge,  can  do  only  by 
means  of  extremely  high  temperatures,  strong 
acids  and  other  brute  force  methods. 

Enzymes  enable  us  to  eat.  breathe  and 
exist.  With  them  the  body  converts  sugar 
and  other  basic  foods  into  the  countless  sub- 
stances needed  for  our  bodily  functions.  The 
enzymes  are  essential  to  tlssue-bulldlng, 
blood  cell  replacement  and  the  release  of 
chemical  energy  for  muscle  movement. 

Rlbonuclease  consists  of  124  molecular 
units,  known  as  amino  acids,  linked  chemi- 
cally into  a  continuous  chain  like  a  124-car 
train.  As  with  other  enzymes,  rlbonuclease 
belongs  to  the  larger  family  of  chemicals 
known  as  proteins. 

While  there  are  millions  of  different  pro- 
teins, some  of  them  with  thousands  of  amino 
acids  strung  out  in  a  chain,  all  are  formed 
from  the  same  20  kinds  of  amino  acid.  In 
this  sense,  all  life  on  earth  Is  closely  related, 
for  the  same  20  amino  acids  form  the  pro- 
teins and  enzymes  of  bacteria  and  men. 

The  synthesis  of  such  a  substance  can  be 
likened  to  the  assembly  of  a  very  long  freight 
train.  Rlbonuclease  Is  formed  from  19  types 
of  anlmo  acid.  Hence  It  Is  comparable  to  as- 
sembling a  train  made  up  of  19  kinds  of 
freight  cars — box  cars,  flat  cars,  tanker  cars, 
cement  cars  and  so  forth. 

It  was  doing  so  in  the  correct  sequence 
that  made  the  synthesis  so  difficult.  This  se- 
quence determines  the  role  of  the  enzyme 
and  also  its  shape. 

The  three-dimensional  shape  of  the  assem- 
bled enzyme  is  controlled  by  the  locations  of 
the  cysteine  units  along  Its  chain.  These 
units  reach  out  with  grasping  "electrical" 
fingers,  looking  for  other  cysteine  xinlts. 
When  they  find  one  another,  they  lock  to- 
gether in  a  chemical  bond  that  produces  the 
tangled  shape  of  the  enzyme. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  despite  the  basic 
functions  of  enzymes  within  the  living  cells, 
they  played  only  a  minor  role  In  medical 
treatment.  However,  the  situation  is  chang- 
ing, as  was  pointed  out  yesterday  by  Dr.  Max 
Tischler,  senior  vice  president  for  research 
and  development  at  Merck. 

He  noted  that  one  enzyme,  L-asparaginase, 
is  a  hopeful  drug  In  the  treatment  of  one 
kind  of  leukemia.  Likewise,  dextrlnase  Is  re- 
pwrtedly  useful  in  removing  the  bacterial 
"plaque"  on  teeth  that  leads  to  cavities. 

One  difficulty  in  the  medical  use  of  such 


enzymes  Is  obtaining  them  in  quantity.  It 
was  proposed  yesterday  that  ixjth  synthesis 
methods  would  help  overcome  this  problem. 
They  also  open  the  way  for  made-to-order 
enzymes  with  properties  not  found  In 
natural  enzymes. 

Another  problem  In  the  medical  use  of  en- 
zymes Is  delivering  them  to  the  right  place 
In  the  body.  Often  they  must  function  at 
some  specific  spot,  at  some  specific  time, 
deep  in  the  mysterious  Interiors  of  certain 
cells. 

When  enzymes  misbehave,  the  results  can 
be  tragic,  as  In  the  case  of  phenylketonuria. 
a  congenlt.il  disease  that  can  lead  to  mental 
retardation.  Some  believe  other  diseases.  In- 
cluding diabetes,  certain  forms  of  anemia 
and  other  blood  disorders,  may  be  related  to 
Improper  enzyme  function. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  enzymes  that  each 
one,  as  a  rule,  acts  only  on  one  substance. 
Somewhere  on  the  enzyme's  tangled  surface 
Is  a  slot  that  matches  some  chemical  of  the 
life  process,  much  as  a  lock  accepts  only 
one  key. 

It  Is  this  specificity  that  helps  account  for 
the  almost  magic  role  that  enzymes  play 
within  the  cell.  Rlbonuclease  breaks  down  a 
specific  substance — RNA.  or  ribonucleic  acid. 
The  success  of  the  Merck  and  Rockefeller 
syntheses  was.  in  each  case,  shown  when  the 
product  acted  against  RNA  but  not  against 
its  cousin,  DNA  (deoxyribonucleic  acid). 

Until  recently,  a  number  of  scientists  be- 
lieved that  enzyme  synthesis  Involved  a  mys- 
terious process  that  could  occur  only  within 
the  living  cell.  How,  It  was  argued,  could 
scientists  duplicate  the  can-of-worms  struc- 
ture of  something  so  small  It  was  not  even 
visible  in  a  microscope? 

The  structure  of  rlbonuclease  had  been 
deduced  by  a  variety  of  analytical  techniques, 
but  how  could  something  that  complex  b« 
put  together? 

Work  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Bethesda,  Md.,  suggested  that  enzyme 
molecules  might  be  surprisingly  "coopera- 
tive" In  this  respect.  Their  self-organizing 
ability  has  now  been  confirmed  in  both  the 
Merck  and  Rockefeller  work. 

It  has  been  found  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  assemble  the  "freight  train  cars"  In  their 
proper  sequence.  If  the  chain  is  then  allowed 
to  float  free  in  a  solution.  It  twists  and  curls 
on  its  own,  forming  the  bonds  that  give  It 
to  the  proper  shape. 

This  is  not  only  enlightening  with  regard 
to  what  goes  on  inside  the  cell.  It  makes  it 
easier  to  understand  how  enzymes  were 
formed  In  the  beginning,  when  the  chemis- 
try of  life  was  evolving  on  a  lifeless  world.  It 
is  further  evidence  that  life's  chemistry, 
despite  its  awesome  complexity,  has  Its  ori- 
gins in  properties  of  the  basic  atoms  and 
simpler  molecules. 

The  Merck  synthesis  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Denkewalter  and  Dr.  Ralph  P.  Hlrschmann, 
director  of  peptide  research  at  the  Rahway 
laboratories.  It  was  achieved  over  an  18- 
month  i>erlod  in  a  multistage  process  in 
which  a  number  of  short  amino  acid  chains 
were  linked,  to  form  two  large  units.  These 
were  then  combined  into  a  full-length  mole- 
cule of  rlbonuclease. 
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WELCOME  TO  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
RECIPIENTS  AND  PUBLICATION 
OF  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  BOOK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  living  recipients  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  have  been  invited  to  be 
guests  over  the  next  several  days  at  the 
events  of  the  Presidential  inauguration. 
Commercial  airlines  have  flown  the 
recipients  to  Washington  free  of  charge. 
And  the  U.S.  Congress  is  picking  up  the 
tab  for  their  expenses  while  here. 

As  the  recent  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  'Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  want  to  express  my  personal  welcome 
to  these  respected  Americans  and  to  say 
how  fitting  it  is  that  they  should  be  in- 
vited to  the  inauguration  as  such  distin- 
guished guests. 

For  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  the  highest 
distinction  which  can  be  earned  by  a 
member  of '  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  awarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  name  of  Congress,  to  an  in- 
dividual who  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  "distinguished  himself  conspicu- 
ously by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty." 

Of  36  million  Americans  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  1861. 
only  3.221  have  been  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  as  of  this  date. 

Many  Americans,  of  course,  have 
served  with  great  valor  and  bravery.  The 
few  Americans  who  have  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  have  been  most  out- 
standing in  this  respect,  performing 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  (luty  in  acts 
of  extraordinary  heroism.  They  have  met 
the  standards  set  down  by  Congress  in 
authorizing  the  medal: 

The  President  may  award,  and  present  in 
the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal  of  honor  of 
appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  ap- 
purtenances, to  a  person  who,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  (armed  forces) ,  distinguished  him- 
self conspicuously  by  gallantry  and  In- 
trepidity at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty — 

(1)  while  engaged  In  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  while  engaged  In  military  operations 
Involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

(3)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  In  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
several  months  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
directed  the  subcommittee  to  prepare  an 
updated  version  of  the  committee  docu- 
ment listing  all  recipients  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  along  with  their  citations  and 
a  historical  background.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  Medal  of  Honor  book 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  completion,  and 
that  it  will  be  available  for  distribution 
by  early  February. 

The  present  book  represents  a  5 -year 
updating  of  the  subcommittee  document 
of  1964  which  listed  recipients  from  1863 
through  1963.  The  new  document  will 
cover  the  additional  period  from  1964 
through  1968,  listing  recipients  and  all 
pertinent  information.  The  book  includes, 
of  course,  those  who  received  the  medal 
by  the  end  of  1968  for  heroic  action  in 
Vietnam. 

I  regret  that  the  exigencies  of  printing 
make  it  impossible  to  include  recipients 
in  early  1969  and  those  who  will  receive 
the  medal  in  the  near  future.  To  cover 
these  men,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  sub- 
committee will  maintain  a  yearly  supple- 
ment to  the  latest  book. 

It  is  appropriate  indeed  that  the  Na- 
tion should  recognize  heroic  deeds  and 
the  soldiers  who  performed  them  with 
the  award  of  a  prestigious  medal.  The 
book  about  to  be  published  records  the 
names  and  the  deeds  of  our  Medal  of 


Honor  recipients,  to  be -made  available  to 
a  grateful  Nation  which  owes  so  much  to 
these  few  men  of  highest  valor. 

I  salute  the  recipients  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

WINOOSKI— MODEL  CITY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  150  cities 
are  now  planning  economic,  social  and 
physical  rehabilitation  programs  under 
the  model  cities  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress  in  1966.  It  is  hard  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  hope  and  progress 
that  has  developed  in  some  of  these 
cities  as  a  result  of  new  communication 
and  cooperation  among  citizens  during 
this  planning  process.  Winooski,  Vt.,  is 
one  of  the  cities  that  has  undertaken  a 
model  cities  project,  and  I  believe  that 
the  following  statement,  made  by  an 
official  of  the  Burlington  Savings  Bank 
in  that  city  on  a  local  radio  program 
expresses  both  the  difficulties  and  the 
rewards  of  this  new  venture.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

WiwoosKi:   Model  Citt 
(A  current  radio  talk  by  an  officer  of  the 

Burlington  Savings  Bank) 
No  recent  development  In  the  BurUngton 
area  has  more  encouraging  and  far-reaching 
implications  than  the  fruition  of  Wlnooekls 
Model  City  planning  efforts  Into  a  cohealTe 
and  balanced  program  of  action  with  Initial 
priorities  and  allocations  agreed  on.  The 
planning  effort  has  involved  literally  hun- 
dreds of  Winooski  citizens,  and  thousands 
of  hours  of  their  time.  Technical  advice  and 
assistance  have  been  obtained  where  neces- 
sary, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  plan  and  the 
optimistic  attitude  which  is  evident  In  Wi- 
nooski these  days  both  stem  from  wide 
community  participation  in  the  planning 
process. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  successful  and 
effective  planning  effort  was  no  easy  task, 
and  is  In  Itself  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of 
the  community.  A  year  ago  the  whole  concept 
of  Model  Cities  was  new,  guidelines  were 
lacking,  procedures  were  vague,  and  in  many 
respects  undermined.  It  was  easy  to  be  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future  and  effectiveness  of 
the  program  itself,  about  the  ability  of 
Winooski  citizens  to  pull  together  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Many  did  not  understand  the 
opportunity  which  it  offered  to  the  city  to 
create  an  Improved  future  for  Itself,  to  deter- 
mine for  Itself  what  should  be  done,  rather 
than  merely  to  accept  outside  dictation  as 
to  how  the  money  should  be  spent.  Gradually 
vinderstanding  came — and  with  understand- 
ing there  also  came,  first,  a  real  dawning  of 
hope,  next,  an  increasing  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  as  groups  worked  together  to 
explore  the  needs  and  possibilities  from  every 
aspect  of  the  community.  As  the  planning 
process  drew  toward  Its  climax,  it  was  obvious 
that  choices  and  allocations  and  priorities 
were  necessary.  All  the  programs  proposed  by 
the  various  planning  groups  couldn't  possibly 
be  accomplished  at  the  same  time,  even  if 
they  could  be  paid  for,  and  it  was  clear  that 
their  total  ran  far  beyond  funds  likely  to  be 
available.  So  there  began  a  crucial  period  of 
evaluation  In  which  the  programs  proposed 
by  the  separate  planning  groups  were  meas- 
ured against  each  other,  practical  elements 
of  timing  were  reviewed,  and  with  a  surpris- 
ing lack  of  fireworks,  the  program  was  ham- 
mered into  shape,  as  those  who  had  involved 
themselves  In  specific  areas  of  study  came  to 
see  the  whole  picture. 

Whatever   happens   to   the   program   from 


now  on.  Winooski  will  be  a  different  city  and 
a  better  city  because  It  has  learned  so  much 
about  Itself  in  the  very  process  of  learning  to 
plan  on  a  broad  basis  with  citizen  Involve- 
ment. 

The  Burlington  Savings  Bank  congratulHies 
Winooski,  its  citizens,  and  its  leaders,  for 
the  job  they  have  done  thus  far  In  facing  up 
to  community  problems.  In  achieving  initial 
acceptance  into  the  Model  Cities  program, 
and  in  preparing  soundly  to  take  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
improvement  which  this  program  offers  them. 
On  the  reocrd  to  date,  Winooski  may  indeed 
become  a  real  Model  City. 


NATO  S  FUTURE 


Mr.  McINT'VnE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 11-16,  1968,  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  met  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Tlie  meeting  this  year  was  of  particular 
importance  for  several  reasons;  it  par- 
tially coincided  with  the  NATO  minis- 
terial meeting:  it  cams  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia ; 
and  it  was  the  last  assembly  meeting 
prior  to  the  20th  annlversarj'  of  NATO  in 
April,  after  which  any  member-nation 
can  announce  its  intention  to  withdraw 
from  the  alliance. 

Following  the  assembly  meeting,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Spong).  who  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Conference,  wrote  a 
comprehensive  article  on  the  outlook 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  which  was  originally  printed  in 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

A  Resurgence  of  Vigor  for  N.^TO 
I  By  U.S.  Senator  William  B,  Sponc,  Jr.| 
There  is  no  end  in  sight — either  for   the 
North    Atlantic  Treaty   Organization   or   for 
many  of  the  problems  which  plague  it. 

As  an  external  threat  will  often  unify  a 
nation,  the  new  menaces  to  the  security  of 
Western  Europe  will  undoubtedly  bring  a  new 
coheslveness  to  NATO. 

But.  as  a  unity  imposed  by  external  dangers 
may  obscure  differences,  rather  than  erase 
them,  so  may  a  similarly  achieved  coheslve- 
ness only  render  dormant  disagreements 
within  an  alliance. 

This  Is  the  situation  In  NATO  in  December 
1968.  four  months  before  Its  20th  anniversary. 
The  Organization,  which  six  months  ago 
appeared  moribund.  Is  being  revitalized  by  ac- 
tions taken  in  response  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  increasing  Soviet 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  and 
potential  Soviet  aggression  in  other  European 
areas. 

There  Is  unquestionably  a  new  Interest  in 
NATO  and  a  desire  for  Increased  co-operation 
among  the  member-nations. 

But.  beneath  the  surface  of  this  co-opera- 
tion lie  many  uncertainties  and  vexations. 

NATO,  for  the  moment,  has  been  forced 
into  the  position  of  reacting  to  events  dic- 
tated by  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  allies. 

SOVIET    MOVES 

In  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  of  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Poland  and  Bulgaria,  together  with 
Russia,  carried  out  one  of  the  most  massive, 
best  organized  and  most  secretive  troop 
movements  since  World  War  II.  Within  a  24- 
hour  period.  25  divisions  consisting  of  250.000 
men  were  moved — without  the  knowledge  of 
the  NATO  members.  The  invasion  brought 
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the  troops  of  a  nuclear  power — Russia — along 


^  of  a  Western  nation  and 

crushed  a  spirit  of'  freedom  and  Idea  of  de- 
tente which  was  en^erglng  In  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  aftermatq  of  the  invasion,  the  So- 
viet Union  announced  what  Is  now  being 
called  the  "Breahn<  v  Doctrine" — a  statement 
detailing  the  SovUta'  Justification  for  their 
intervention  In  Chechoslovakia  and  In  any 
socialist  nation  where  the  government  Is 
threatened  either  by  internal  or  external 
forces.  The  questloa  left  unanswered  by  the 
doctrine  Is  how  extensively  It  might  be  ap- 
plied. Would  It,  foi  example,  cover  Rumania, 
which  has  been  snverlng  Its  ties  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact;  Yugcslavla  and  Albania,  which 
are  communist  na  Ions  but  not  Pact  mem- 
bers; or  the  neutraj  areas  of  Austria.  Switzer- 
land and  Finland? 

Subsequently,  the  Soviet  Union  claimed 
the  right  to  Inter  ene  unilaterally  In  West 
Germany  under  ai  tides  53  and  107  of  the 
United  Nations  chi  rter.  If  events  such  as  the 
Christian  Democriitlc  party  conference  of 
B  permitted  In  West  Berlin. 
Jiilted   States.    France    and 


Nov.  2  and  3  were 
Of    course,    the    U 


Great    Britain,    which    since    World    War    11 


have   held   certain 


Berlin,    assured    West    Germany    of    support 


^ ;  ;hreats,  the  meetings  were 

^Fd  and  the  SovK  ts  did  not  Interfere.  But. 
tensions  were  helf  htened  and  a  spectre  of 
Insecurity  was  rals<  d  over  Germany. 

The  Soviet  navi  1  build-up  In  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  wl^lch  first  became  evident 
with  more  and  more  of- 
fensive vessels  being  sighted  and  Russian 
ships  taking  advantage  of  the  welcome 
afforded  them  at  Atrican  ports,  such  as  Mers- 
el-Keblr.  Latakla  and  Port  Said.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  navy  constantly  surveyed 
NATO  and  U.S.  na'  al  operations  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Nor^h  Seas. 

MEETINGS 
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ular will  increeiie  their  commitments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Canadians,  who  had  considered 
restricting  their  contribution  to  the  alliance, 
have  apparently  adopted  a  new  poeture. 

All  of  this  gives  reason  for  encoiu-agement. 
but  we  must  now  act  expeditiously  to  meet 
the  commitments  which  have  been  made.  For 
years,  NATO  has  been  below  authorized  con- 
ventional strength,  and  the  upgrading  must 
now  be  accomplished,  if  the  alliance  is  to  be 
a  forceful  Instrument  in  International  affairs. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  U.S.— perhaps  unwit- 
tingly— first  demonstrated  the  Importance 
of  conventional  weajjonry.  The  Marine  land- 
ing In  Lebanon  in  1958  was  a  conventional 
response.  So  was  the  Cuban  blockade  In  1962. 
And.  since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
consistently  been  improving  its  conventional 
capability,  while  we  have  tended  to  allow  ours 
to  lag.  Czechoslovakia  Is  indicative  of  the 
harvest  we  may  reap  in  Europe  If  we  permit 
that  lag  to  persist. 

INTERNAL    PROBLEMS 

Despite  the  recent  Soviet  moves  and  the 
new  cohesiveness  they  have  apparently 
brought  to  NATO,  many  potential  internal 
problems  remain. 

In  any  multinational  organization,  there 
will  always  be  the  possibility  of  disagreement. 
Nationalism  and  sovereignty  guarantee  that, 
as  each  country  seeks  its  own  well-being. 
Furthermore,  collective  policy  Inherently 
suggests  delayed  action  as  discussions  take 
place. 

In  any  alliance  Involving  the  European  na- 
tions— contiguous  and  long  Involved  diplo- 
matically, politically,  militarily  and  econom- 
ically—history cannot  be  Ignored.  Three 
times  m  a  century,  for  example,  Germany 
has  sent  its  armies  across  Prance  and  once 
again  Prance  sees  Germany  growing  strong. 
For  more  than  two  decades  Germans  have 
lived  in  a  divided  nation,  with  part  of  their 
people  committed  to  one  bloc  and  the  rest 
aligned  with  another,  and  each  bloc  alone 
unable  to  present  them  with  the  desired  ob- 
Jecive — a  reunified  Germany. 

Economics  is  currently  a  serious  problem 
for  certain  countries,  and  may  restrict  some 
nations'  future  contributions  to  the  alliance. 
Although  the  French  do  not  participate  mil- 
itarily In  NATO,  the  crisis  of  the  franc  can- 
not help  but  have  widespread  effect  on  the 
European  financial  scene.  The  British  pound, 
which  was  devalued  only  a  short  time  ago, 
continues  on  somewhat  shaky  ground.  For- 
tunately, the  British  can  Increase  their  cur- 
rent support  for  NATO  by  reassigning  some 
of  the  vessels  which  are  being  taken  from 
East  of  Suez,  but  this  may  only  be  a  tem- 
porary reprieve.  And,  the  U.S.  last  year 
brought  troops  home  from  West  Germany, 
mainly  because  of  the  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  Prance  with- 
drew from  military  participation  in  the  NATO 
alliance.  NATO  headquarters  have  been 
moved  from  Paris,  troops  withdrawn  from 
France,  new  strategies  developed.  Yet,  it  is 
highly  questionable  how  truly  effective  any 
defense  of  Western  Europe  can  be  without 
French  participation. 

Internally,  several  of  the  NATO  govern- 
ments are  weak.  Italy  for  months  had  a  coali- 
tion government  which  recently  fell,  a  situa- 
tion which  could  lead  to  a  prolonged  parlia- 
mentary crisis.  The  military  junta  which 
rules  in  Greece  is  far  from  satisfactory  to 
many  of  our  NATO  members.  And,  the  po- 
tential conflict  in  Cyprus  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  could  erupt  without  warning. 

Finally,  there  is  a  European  fatalism,  sub- 
merged by  recent  events,  which  could  surface 
again.  This  fatiUism  rests  on  a  conviction 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  overrim  the  con- 
tinent with  conventional  weapons  or  destroy 
it  with  a  nuclear  arsenal  almost  at  will. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Europe's  best 
defense — as  it  has  been  lor  over  twenty 
years — Is  the  promise  of  the  U.S. — the  fore- 
most nuclear  NATO  nation  and  perhaps  in- 


evitably the  dominant  partner — to  come  to 
Europe's  defense  in  case  of  aggression. 

Such  a  situation  has,  quite  naturally,  never 
pleased  some  Europeans,  especially  General 
de  Gaulle.  This  group  argues  that  in  an 
emergency  the  U.S.  would  follow  a  course 
most  beneficial  to  its  own  security,  regard- 
less of  the  policy  or  action  favored  by  the 
European  members  of  NATO,  leaving  the 
Europiean  nations  with  only  limited  control 
over  policy  decisions  which  covild  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

Such  an  attitude  has  In  the  past  and  could 
again  cause  Europeans  to  adopt  the  approach 
which  either  says  ( 1 )  the  U.S.  believes  Europe 
is  important  to  lu  own  security  and  will 
defend  it  against  aggression  despite  European 
contributions  or  (2)  the  U.S.  does  not  con- 
sider Europe  vital  to  its  defense  and  would 
act  in  its  own  Interest,  whether  or  not  there 
was  an  alliance. 

A  conclusion  as  described  above,  then, 
poses  a  second  problem:  how  should  the  U.S. 
react?  There  are  four  main  choices:  The 
United  States  can  leave  Europe  to  its  own  de- 
fense. It  can  seek  a  co-operative  agreement 
among  the  NATO  members,  it  can  carry  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  alliance's  re- 
quirements, or  It  can  play  a  delicate  balanc- 
ing game  of  trying  to  convince  the  Europeans 
the  U.S.  still  will  decrease  Its  support  unless 
they  contribute  more  while  continuing  to 
convince  the  Russians  and  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions that  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  and  con- 
ventional power  stand  behind  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

WHITHER     NATO? 

As  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
approaches  its  20th  anniversary,  which  it  will 
celebrate  next  April,  these  are  the  problems 
with  which  it  must  deal  on  an  internal  and 
external  basis. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  any  of  the  mem- 
bers will  use  the  20-year  option  of  announc- 
ing an  intent  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
at  the  end  of  a  year's  time. 

It  Is  likely,  however,  that  some  restruc- 
turing and  modification  will  take  place. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  believe  the  U.S. 
stands  willing  to  bear  its  full  share  of  the 
burden  of  NATO.  But,  as  many  other  NATO 
nations,  the  U.S.  has  certain  economic  prob- 
lems, including  a  balance  of  payments  one. 
and  the  U.S.  has  widespread  domestic  needs, 
which  must  be  met.  Unless  the  other  mem- 
bers of  NATO  are  willing  to  contribute  pro- 
portionately to  the  alliance.  I  believe  the 
US.  will  find  it  difficult  to  JustUy  its  ex- 
penditures. 

The  events  of  August  1968  are.  however,  a 
dramatic  reminder  to  Western  Europe  of  the 
original  threat  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
NATO  and  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
Its  strength. 

A  prompt  and  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
pledges  made  at  the  Council  meeting  would 
be  a  welcome  indication  of  European  recogni- 
tion of  that  threat  and  of  Intent  to  meet 
obligations  too  often  abandoned  in  the  past. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  success  of  Apollo  8  brought  with 
it  considerable  comment  on  the  Christ- 
mas Eve  reading  from  space  of  passages 
from  Genesis. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Belton  (Mo.) 
Star  Herald  properly  underscores  the 
views  of  many  concerned  citizens  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What's  Wrong  With  Genesis? 
(By  Joseph  J.  Maurer,  Editor) 

With  the  accolades  of  the  world  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  and  our  three 
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remarkable   astronauta,   one   dissident   note 
has  been  sounded. 

Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray  O'Halr,  the  woman 
who  was  Instrumental  In  getting  prayer  re- 
moved from  public  schools,  now  wants  prayer 
banned  from  outer  space. 

After  hearing  the  words  from  Genesis  read 
by  Frank  Borman,  James  Lovell  and  William 
Anders  while  they  circled  the  moon  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  Mrs.  O'Halr  said  she  would  register 
complaints  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  administration  and  that  she  is 
getting  a  mall  campaign  started  with  her 
note  to  the  Manned  Spacecraft  center. 

Mrs.  O'Halr  said  in  part.  "It  seems  to  me, 
that  when  man  Is  expanding  human  knowl- 
edge and  attempting  to  explore  so  that  we 
can  find  answers  that  it  Is  extremely  un- 
fortunate for  a  nation  to  direct — or  persons 
In  a  program  to  assume  for  themselves — 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  that  they  should 
read  portions  of  the  Genesis  Bible  which  Is 
accepted  by  a  very  minor  number  of  persons 
in  the  total  world. 

"Christianity,  you  know,  is  a  minor  re- 
ligion . .  ." 

Mrs.  O'Halr  is  entitled  to  her  beliefs.  How- 
ever, we  too,  are  entitled  to  ours.  If  in  some 
future  flight  to  the  moon,  the  crew  does  not 
care  to  recite  a  prayer  or  read  from  the  Bible, 
that  is  their  prerogative.  In  the  meantime.  It 
seems,  we  must  make  our  wishes  known.  Our 
founding  fathers  fled  to  America  to  escape 
religious  oppression.  This  country  wa-  found- 
ed by  men  who  believed  every  man  had  the 
right  to  believe  and  worship  as  he  wished.  It 
was  not  their  Intent  that  religion  be  denied 
or  that  those  who  chose  to  express  It  publicly 
be  castigated. 

There  Is  an  expression  (paraphrased)  which 
goes  "The  only  way  evil  can  triumph  is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing." 

Perhaps  It  is  time  we  and  you,  our  readers, 
did  something.  In  addition  to  writing  to  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  center  in  Houston,  Tex., 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  write  our  repre- 
sentatives: Sen.  William  Cason  and  Rep. 
Prank  L.  Mlckelson  in  Jefferson  City;  Sena- 
tors Stuart  Symington  and  Thomas  Eagleton 
and  Rep.  William  Randall  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Christianity  may  be  a  minority  religion, 
but  the  words  of  Genesis  predates  the  word 
Christian.  The  words  of  Genesis  are  a  part 
of  basic  Jewish  beliefs  and  most  probably 
are  basic  to  other  religions  who  also  believe 
In  a  supreme  being  who  is  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  our  world. 

Surely  in  an  era  when  the  age-old  com- 
mand "Love  one  another,"  is  so  vital  to  our 
very  existence,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to 
stand  and  be  counted  for  what  we  believe  in. 
Accordingly  the  foUo-vlng  telegram  has 
been  sent  to  astronauts  Borman,  Lovell  and 
Anders  in  Houston  and  copies  of  this  issue 
of  The  Belton  Star-Herald  will  be  sent  to  our 
representatives  in  Jefferson  City  and  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

"Congratulations  for  a  magnificent  job. 
Your  example  of  courage  and  faith  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  men  of  all  countries  and 
faiths.  Your  Christmas  Eve  message  of  words 
from  Genesis  gave  hop>e  and  solace  that  all 
inhabitants  of  this  planet  may  yet  live  to- 
gether in  peace." 


committee.  The  past  4  years  have  been 
landmark  ones,  during  which  the  Federal 
commitment  to  education  has  grown 
from  $700  million  in  1964  to  $6  billion 
this  fiscal  year.  Now  we  must  restudy 
these  programs  in  a  contemplative,  but 
also  a  creative  frame  of  mind.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done  so  that  we  can  point 
with  pride  to  an  educational  system  that 
not  only  makes  available  the  best  pos- 
sible elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education,  but  also  insures  that  no  citi- 
zen is  denied  education  because  of  eco- 
nomic or  racial  reasons.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vigorously  pursue  these  aims. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE  AT 
MACHIASPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
application  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  a 
foreign  trade  zone  at  Machiasport  is  still 
pending  before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board.  The  circumstances  surrounding 
its  consideration  raise  the  most  serious 
questions  regarding  the  integrity  of  Gov- 
ernment officials.  The  history  of  willful 
procrastination  and  delay  has  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry  before  my  subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Inquiry  into  this 
matter  is  continuing.  I  intend  to  deliver 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  on  this  matter  at  an 
early  date. 


ASSUMPTION  BY  SENATOR  PELL  OP 
CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  humility  that  I  assume  the  post 
of  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Humility,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  previous  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  was  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  imder  whom  great  advances  were 
made  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  look  forward  to  the  work  on  this  sub- 


"PUEBLO' 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  PuebZo  affair  was  another  huge  blun- 
der of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Director  Helms  of  the  CIA  must  take  the 
responsibility  for  this  disaster,  which 
was  reminiscent  of  the  CIA  ill-conceived 
and  poorly  planned  Bay  of  Pigs  opera- 
tion— also  a  horrendous  blunder.  It  was 
a  great  humiliation  to  our  Government 
and  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
at  the  time  said  he  would  like  to  tear 
up  the  CIA  and  throw  the  pieces  to  the 
four  winds.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  not 
only  resulted  in  the  loss  of  lives  of 
Americans  who  participated  in  it  but 
cost  our  Government  millions  of  dollars 
in  meeting  blackmail  demands  to  liber- 
ate Cubans  captured  in  that  ill-fated 
invasion.  This  was  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operation  from  its  inception  to 
ultimate  disaster.  Prior  to  that  fiasco, 
the  CIA  brought  disaster  and  humilia- 
tion to  President  Eisenhower  in  the  U-2 
capture.  This  incident  destroyed  the 
summit  conference  that  President  Eisen- 
hower had  arranged  with  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  afforded  Premier  Khru- 
shchev a  forum  for  denunciation  and 
table  pounding  with  his  shoe.  We  Amer- 
icans felt  ashamed  about  this.  President 
Eisenhower  gallantly  assumed  blame  for 
the  U-2  operation,  when,  in  fact,  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Later,  we  exchanged 
the  chief  Soviet  spy.  Rudolf  Abel,  for  our 
spy,  Gary  Powers. 

The  United  States  has  fewer  than  10 
intelligence  collecting  or  spy  ships  and 
the  Soviet  Union  an  unknown  number, 
but  far  in  excess  of  ours.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  our  Govei-nment  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  imme- 
diately direct  that  all  association  be- 
tween our  intelligence-collecting  or  spy 
ships  with  the  U.S.  Navy  be  severed. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  a  modern  navy. 
Its  intelligence-collecting  ships  are  dis- 
guised as  trawlers.  They  are  not  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  nor  would  any  offi- 
cials in  the  Kremlin  admit  that  they  are 
commanded  by  officers  and  manned  by 
seamen  of  the  Soviet  Navy.  We  should 
follow  suit,  and  our  intelligence-collect- 
ing ships  and  their  skippers  and  crews 
should  forthwith  be  separated  and 
placed  apart  from  our  Navy. 

Welcome  as  the  news  of  the  release  of 
the  Pueblo  crew  was.  the  whole  affair 
remains  highly  messy  and  imsatisfactory. 
The  Pueblo  was  engaged  in  an  ill-timed 
spying    operation    along    the    coast    of 
North  Korea.  North  Korea  has  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
the  Soviet  Union  is  obligated  to  send  its 
armed  forces  to  the  aid  of  North  Korea 
in    event   another   nation    attacks    that 
countiT.    This   nonaggression    treaty    is 
similar  to  that  our  Nation  has  with  West 
Germany.  That  fact,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  more  than  one-third  of  our 
Navy    and    more    than    600.000    of    our 
Armed  Forces  in  addition  to  the  naval 
personnel  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  are 
in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  clearly 
demonstrate  that  no  spy  mission  off  the 
coast  of  North  Korea  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  CIA  at  that  period  un- 
less there  were  urgent  reasons  that  such 
surveillance  could  not  be  delayed.  I  am 
convinced  there  was  no  urgency  at  that 
time  to  undertake  the  risk  involved. 

The  mission  of  the  Pueblo  apparently 
was  to  drift  along  the  coast  of  North 
Korea  intercepting  messages.  We  had 
broken  the  North  Korean  code.  In  drift- 
ing with  the  engines  off  the  CIA  tech- 
nicians on  board  the  Pueblo  could  no 
doubt  better  intercept  the  messages  and 
the  closer  the  Pueblo  was  to  the  shore 
the  more  information  could  more  easily 
be  obtained. 

At  the  time  following  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  it  was  known  and  publicly  stated 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  that 
there  were  10  days  and  nights  when  no 
messages  came  from  the  Pueblo,  and  in 
this  period  of  radio  silence  it  was  as- 
sumed and  hoped  at  the  Pentagon  and 
at  the  CIA  offices  that  orders  not  to  in- 
trude further  than  13  miles  off  shore 
had  been  followed.  North  Korean  au- 
thorities claimed  the  Pueblo  had  in- 
truded into  their  territorial  waters  a 
distance  but  approximately  5  miles  from 
one  of  their  islands.  The  Pueblo  was 
seized  outside  the  12-mile  limit.  This  was 
an  act  of  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  four 
North  Korean  small  torpedo  or  eun- 
boats. 

Possibly  North  Korean  officials  claim 
the  right  to  hot  pursuit  which  has  been 
our  claim  in  South  Vietnam  in  purs'j- 
Ing  fleeing  Vietcong  fi-om  South  Viet- 
nam into  the  territory  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

The  American  people  have  every  right 
to  question  the  behavior  of  Commander 
Bucher.  his  executive  officer,  and  some 
members  of  the  crew.  Ours  is  a  nation 
whose  Navy  has  a  great  history  and  noble 
tradition.  In  the  entire  histoiT  of  the  Re- 
public no  U.S.  naval  vessel  ever  sur- 
rendered to  an  enemy  without  firing  a 
shot.  No  naval  vessel  was  ever  boarded 
without  its  officers  and  crew  fighting  to 
repel  the  invaders.  The  Pueblo  had  two 
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50-callber  machlneguns.  Commander 
Bucher  did  not  e^en  order  the  covers 
removed.  They  \»ere  not  removed.  No 
warning  shot  was  flred  across  the  bow  of 
any  North  Korean  vessel.  Now  82  Amer- 
icans, members  of  the  crew,  and  also 
CIA  technicians  and  radio  code  experts 
who  are  civilians,  have  finally  returned 
to  our  country.  ClA  oCQcials  should  be 
compelled  to  fully  disclose  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Arme^  Services  Committees 
the  precise  order^  given  the  command- 
ing ofBcer  of  this  iship  at  the  outset  and 
all  subsequent  orilers,  if  any,  before  it 
was  captured.       j 

Americans  rejoice  that  these  men  are 
safe  at  home.  Vtry  definitely,  a  most 
thorough  court  of  inquiry  will,  and 
should,  question  the  members  of  the 
crew,  the  CIA  operatives,  and  Com- 
mander Bucher  atid  his  executive  oCBcer. 
Why  did  he  at  tfte  time  just  preceding 
the  capture  not  ol^er  some  show  of  resist- 
ance? Why,  instead  of  directmg  his  ship 
to  proceed  at  one-third  of  Its  speed  in  the 
2  hoxu^  from  the  ^ime  the  North  Korean 
gunboats  commenlced  harassment  opera- 
tfons  tflia  before  pt  was  boarded  did  he 
least  one  of  the  50- 
the  bow  of  one  of  the 
ps  or  proceed  at  full 
away  from  the  North 
Korean  shores?  \^hy  was  no  effort  made 
to  scuttle  the  ship  when  there  were  mil- 
lions of  dollars  i'orth  of  highly  secret 
material  and  apparatus  on  board?  That 
Commander  Buch  er.  a  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer, failed  to  direct  any  of  these  opera- 
tions and  during  Ihe  period  of  imprison- 
ment reportedly  signed  a  great  many 
statements  and  reportedly  publicly  de- 
nounced his  own  Government  before 
North  Korean  nejps  reporters  are  ques- 
tions Americans  [have  a  right  to  have 
answered. 

What  would  Jokn  Paul  Jones,  Stephen 
Decatur,  Preble,  or  Lawrence  or  other 
ofBcers  of  our  young  Navy  have  done? 
How  would  they  have  behaved?  What 
about  admirals  lil^e  Farragut  or  Porter? 


not  eiCfitfr  fire  a 
caliber  guns  acr 
North  Korean 
speed  out  to  sea 


Very  definitely,  it 
per  and  the  crew 


appears  that  the  skip- 
failed  to  acquit  them- 


selves in  the  tracition  of  the  American 
Navy  from  1775  right  down  through 
World  War  n 

The  United  Stktes  has  lost  a  naval 
ship  filled  with  electronic  devices.  This 
tnily  was  not  a  ♦arship.  It  was  simply 
an  intelligence  gathering  factory.  Yet, 
it  was  flying  under  the  colors  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Its  skippei?  and  executive  officer 
were  U.S.  Naval  lieserve  officers. 
No  more  Pueblp  incidents  shoiild  be 
ore,  the  Commandeer- 
ed Forces  has  arr" 
ge  the  future  opera- 
intelligence  gathering 
e  separated  absolutely 
ussian  trawlers,  dis- 
flshing  trawlers,  are 
y  of  the  Soviet  Union 
r  protected  while  on 
Soviet  air  power  or 
brtunate  Uiat  years 
parate  absolutely  our 
the  U.S.  Navy.  The 
was  an  luinecessary 
CIA  operation.  Iti  was  a  blunder  perpe- 
trated by  Direct<>r  Helms  of  the  CIA 
and  under  his  ditection. 

It   is   certain    hat   both   the   United 


tolerated.  Furthe 
in  Chief  of  our 
obligation  to  ch 
tions  and  status  ol 
ships.  They  must 
from  our  Navy, 
guised  as  Russia 
no  part  of  the  N 
nor  are  they   ev 
their  missions  b: 
naval  power.  It  is 
ago  we  failed  to 
spy    ships    from 
Pueblo   operatio: 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union  win  con- 
tinue to  employ  spy  Bhip6.  In  view  of  the 
Pueblo  blunder,  our  NatiMi  must  devise 
a  new  policy  for  handling  any  future 
incidents  like  that  of  the  Pueblo.  Spying 
is  a  risky  business.  The  risks  ought  to  be 
well  considered  in  advance. 

Director  Helms  of  the  CIA  was  remiss 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  His  is 
the  responsibility  for  the  humiliation 
and  tremendous  loss  of  prestige  inflicted 
on  our  country.  There  wsis  a  lack  of 
planning  in  this  intelligence  collecting 
operation.  The  information  sought  to  be 
gleaned  was  never  worth  the  risk.  Never 
again  should  a  U.S.  naval  vessel  be  per- 
mitted to  become  an  intelligence  collect- 
ing factory,  loaded  down  with  highly 
secret  electronic  devices. 

The  CIA  should  be  shaken  up  and 
changed  from  the  top  down.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  President-elect  Nixon  has 
decided  to  retain  Richard  Helms  as  CIA 
Director.  Possibly  this  was  a  decision  for 
only  a  limited  period.  Helms  should  be 
dismissed  as  head  of  the  CIA,  and  a  halt 
put  to  the  arrogant  policies  and  opera- 
tions of  the  entire  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  CIA  is  a  watchdog  that 
needs  a  master.  The  Congress  must  un- 
dertake serious  and  constant  surveillance 
over  its  operations. 

The  Pueblo  itself,  although  it  cost 
more  than  $7  million,  is  now  of  no  value 
whatever  to  us.  It  is  an  empty  shell. 
Much  highly  classified  secret  material 
has  long  since  been  seized  and  gone  over 
thoroughly  by  experts  and  doubtless 
ended  up  in  Peking  and  in  the  Kremlin. 
It  is  certain  that  all  electronic  instru- 
ments and  devices  were  removed  shortly 
after  its  capture.  The  damage  done  to 
our  country  is  almost  beyond  belief.  All 
of  our  code  have  been  scrapped,  and  our 
manner  of  intelligence-collecting  opera- 
tions halted  and  changed.  If  the  North 
Koreans  make  any  use  of  the  Pueblo  its 
exterior  will  be  so  changed  in  all  prob- 
ability that  it  will  be  imrecognizable. 

Last  Christmas  for  all  Americans  was 
happier  knowing  that  82  men  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  North  Koreans  were  back 
with  their  families  after  11  months  de- 
tention as  prisoners  of  war.  We  judge 
that  these  men  were  compelled  to  live 
on  a  diet  foreign  to  the  American  way  for 
11  months  and  subjected  to  brutality, 
being  sometimes  kicked  or  struck  by  their 
captors.  This  was  the  bitterest  sort  of 
captivity  far  away  from  home  and  de- 
prived except  on  infrequent  occasions  of 
Red  Cross  help  and  the  delivery  of  let- 
ters from  loved  ones. 

We  Americans  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  in  South  Vietnam  our 
Armed  Forces  always  immediately  turn 
over  to  the  military  of  South  Vietnam 
all  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  us.  Our  Na- 
tion is  signatory  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment for  the  Humane  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Yet,  for  5  years  in  South 
Vietnam  we  have  in  fact  been  guilty  of 
violating  this  obligation  and  have  aided 
and  abetted  the  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers in  inhumane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  captured  by  our  forces  and 
then  turned  over  to  soldiers  of  the 
Saigon  regime  for  interrogation  and  fre- 
quently for  execution. 

Prisoners  of  war  taken  by  Americans 
in  Vietnam  have  their  arms  tied  behind 
their  backs,  then  they  are  blindfolded 


and  then  turned  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Sometimes  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  our  Armed  Forces  have  been 
executed  by  the  South  Vietnamese  with- 
out any  trial. 

During  the  TET  lunar  offensive  early 
In  1968  Americans  reading  the  news- 
papers of  Simday,  February  4.  1968,  and 
looking  at  television  news  that  day  saw  a 
young  Vietcong  officer,  arms  tied  be- 
hind him,  being  murdered  by  Saigon 
police  chief  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan.  The  pic- 
tures on  television  clearly  showed 
Saigon  Police  Chief  Loan  aiming  his 
revolver  a  few  inches  from  the  head  of 
the  young  Vietcong  officer  taken  prison- 
er by  American  soldiers  but  a  few  min- 
utes previously.  This  prisoner  of  war  was 
at  the  time  blindfolded  and  his  arms 
were  tied  behind  him. 

Doubtless  our  fellow  countrymen  were 
treated  very  harshly ;  yet  the  skipper  and 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  survived  captivity. 
Not  one  died  in  that  period  of  11  months. 
Certainly  we  should  insist  that  Vietcong 
or  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  be 
given  at  least  as  good  or  better  treatment 
than  our  men  received  from  the  North 
Koreans. 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  combat  in 
World  War  n  saw  German  soldiers, 
taken  shortly  before  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Never  did  we  see  one  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  nor  his  eyes  blindfolded. 
Sometimes  their  hands  would  be  clasped 
above  their  heads,  directly  after  their 
capture  while  they  were  being  led  to  in- 
terrogation centers,  but  that  is  all. 

Let  us  make  certain  that  the  Pueblo 
incident  becomes  an  object  lesson  from 
which  we  will  profit  in  the  future.  These 
intelligence -collecting  factories  should 
not  be  classed  as  naval  vessels  and  these 
CIA  operated  ships  must  not  be  part  of 
the  American  Navy  from  now  on. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  January  14,  1969, 
there  appeared  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled:  "Set  the  Pueblo  Record 
Straight."  I  believe  this  editorial  clearly 
and  concisely  sets  forth  the  need  for  a 
tharough  investigation  by  a  court  of  in- 
quiry to  develop  the  full  story  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo.  I  commend  this  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Set  the  "F'TrEBLo"  Record  Straight 

For  reasons  of  mlUtary  .secvirlty,  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  may  never  know  the  full  story  of 
the  seizure  by  North  Korea  of  the  intelli- 
gence ship  Pueblo. 

The  court  of  Inquiry  to  be  convened  Thurs- 
day will  satisfy  the  United  States  Navy's  re- 
quirement for  thoroughgoing  mvestlgatlon 
of  any  Incident  in  which  a  vessel  is  lost  or 
damaged. 

But  whether  it  will  answer  the  public's 
questions  as  to  why  and  how  the  Pueblo  was 
so  easily  taken  by  an  enemy  force  Is  another 
matter. 

There  have  been  too  many  confusing  ac- 
counts of  the  Pueblo's  voyage  and  its  end. 
For  that  reason  and  for  the  reason  that  a 
great  nation  was  humbled  and  made  to  ap- 
pear ridiculous  by  a  fourth-rate  power,  the 
record  should  be  set  straight  and  assurance 
should  be  given  that  nothing  of  this  sort  will 
be  permitted  to  happen  again. 

On  top  of  all  the  conflicting  information 
about  the  Pueblo's  station  inside  or  outside 
of  North  Korea's  territorial  waters  comes  a 
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late  report  that  the  ship,  equipped  as  it  was 
with  highly  sophisticated  detection  and  com- 
munications gear,  lacked  explosive  charges  to 
destroy  the  equipment  or  sink  the  ship  be- 
fore It  fell  Into  enemy  hands. 

Another  report  holds  that  the  Pueblo  crew 
had  only  enough  time  before  capture  to  dis- 
pose of  "some"  secret  gear  and  papers.  And 
still  another,  that  "nearly  all"  of  the  equip- 
ment and  papers  were  wrecked  or  thrown 
overboard . 

One  more  shocker,  a  statement  by  a  Pueblo 
crewman,  Is  that  no  one  had  been  trained  to 
operate  the  ship's  machine  guns  which  re- 
mained covered  during  the  attack  and  sei- 
zure. Admittedly  the  machine  guns  would 
have  been  no  match  for  weajjons  aboard  the 
North  Korean  subchaser,  patrol  craft  and 
airplanes  at  the  scene — but  why  were  they 
aboard  the  Pueblo  if  not  to  repel  boarders  or 
at  least  delay  capture? 

The  conduct  of  the  Pueblo's  crew  vmder 
enemy  fire  Is  not  questlonec".  There  are  large 
questions,  however,  concerning  the  wny  the 
Navy  equipped  and  managed  the  Pueblo's 
mission. 

The  official  Inquiry  Into  the  ship's  loss 
should  provide  answers  for  the  public  as  well 
as  for  the  Navv. 


THE    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT    COM- 
PANY FOR  ASIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  growing  movement  in 
the  world  by  which  private  enterprise 
control  is  making  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  development  of 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world,  a 
really  historic  development  that  started 
with  Adela  Investment  Co.  in  Latin 
America,  which  is  now  a  phenomenal 
success.  I  had  the  honor  of  starting  that 
program  in  motion,  in  association  with 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  was  my 
partner  in  that  matter  when  he  was  in 
the  Senate,  and  with  the  aid  of  out- 
standing and  distinguished  business 
leaders. 

Primarily  I  refer  to  the  chairman  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  George  S.  Moore;  the  executive 
vice  president  of  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  Emilio  G.  Kollado;  and  Jacques 
Malsonrouge,  president  of  IBM  World 
Trade  Corp.  I  did  that  as  an  officer  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

This  great  precedent  was  fabulously 
successful,  and  more  and  more  illumi- 
nating as  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  development  of 
Latin  America.  The  Private  Investment 
Co.  for  Asia  is  a  similar  type  or- 
ganization for  Asia.  The  principal  or- 
ganizers again  are  George  Moore,  chair- 
man of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  Emilio  G.  Collado,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  to  whom  I  referred.  They  are  now 
joined  by  other  distinguished  men  in  the 
world  such  as  Stanley  DeJ  Osborne, 
partner  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.;  by  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  with  David  Rock- 
efeller; and  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
through  Nathaniel  Samuels  their  man- 
aging partner,  as  well  as  by  the  Bank  of 
America,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  the  pres- 
ident being  the  operative  personalities; 
including  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corp., 
with  Jacques  Malsonrouge  as  its  presi- 
dent, again  taking  the  leading  p>osition. 

Then  there  is  the  Fuji  Bank  in  Japan 
with  Yoshizane  Iwasa,  president,  being 
the  dominant  factor  bringing  about  this 
development. 


I  shall  report  further  to  the  Senate 
upon  this  matter,  but  it  is  of  such  enor- 
mous significance  coming  where  it  is,  in 
Asia,  that  I  call  the  earliest  attention  to 
it  that  is  possible  for  me — to  wit.  the 
first  announcement  of  its  formation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  on  the  subject,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  13,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Developing  Nations  of  Asia  to  Receive 
Private-Capitai,  Aid 

(By  John  H.  Allan) 

The  Private  Investment  Company  for  Asia, 
a  new  multi-national  corporation  designed  to 
make  private  capital  Investments  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  the  Par  East,  an- 
nounced over  the  weekend  that  it  has  com- 
pleted its  formation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
a  blue-ribbon  group  of  International  finance 
and  trade  leaders,  will  be  held  Feb  12  In 
Tokyo,  the  company's  headquarters  site. 

Called  PICA  for  short,  the  company  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  prominent  financial 
and  Industrial  concerns  In  the  United  States, 
Japan.  Europe,  Canada  and  Australia. 

It  has  authorized  capital  of  $40-mllllon.  of 
which  approximately  $16.8-mllllon  will  be 
paid-in — one-third  by  American  investors, 
one-third  by  Japanese  and  one-third  by  the 
others. 

About  120  financial  institutions  and  com- 
panies have  agreed  to  subscribe  PICA'S 
capital. 

The  board  is  expected  to  elect  Wlllem  A. 
van  Ravesteijn  president  of  PICA.  Mr.  van 
Ravesteljn  formerly  was  managing  director 
of  the  Industrial  and  Mining  Development 
Bank  of  Iran. 

Yoshizane  Iwasa,  president  of  the  Fuji 
Bank  In  Japan,  is  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Stanley  deJ.  Osborne,  partner  of  Lazard 
Freres  &  Co..  will  be  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  other  American  directors  of  PICA  will 
be:  Eugene  R.  Black,  former  president  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  Emilio  G.  Collado,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey);  Jacques  Malsonrouge.  presi- 
dent of  IBM  World  Trade  Corporation; 

Also.  George  S.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank;  Rudolph  A.  Peter- 
son, president  of  the  Bank  of  America;  and 
Nathaniel  Samuels,  managing  partner  of 
Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Republican  of  New 
York,  was  Instrumental  In  Interesting  a 
number  of  the  sponsors  "in  the  need  and 
practicality  of  the  undertaking,"  PICA  said. 

Senator  Javits  also  helped  form  ADELA,  a 
similar  private  Investment  company  orga- 
nized to  make  private  Investments  In  Latin 
America. 


ROBBING     EVERYBODY     THROUGH 
INFLATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  describes  the  second-great- 
est problem  facing  president-elect  Nixon 
as  infiation; 

The  American  consumer  has  been  caught 
in  a  money  maelstrom,  and  the  experience 
Is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

Infiation  in  this  country  is  now  in  its 
steepest  spiral  in  17  years;  and  there 
would  appear  no  signs  of  a  deceleration. 

In  1968  alone,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex— a  measure  of  the  average  change 
in  prices  of  goods  and  services — jumped 
some  4.75  percent. 


Various  measures  have  been  taken  in 
an  effort  to  dampen  the  inflationary 
pressures;  as  example,  a  tax  increase, 
modest  reductions  in  Government  ex- 
penditures, and  now  a  further  increase 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  to  7  percent. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  articles  dealing  with 
the  current  "money  crisis" — "Nixon 
Faces  Prospect  of  New  Money  CrisLs. '  by 
Richard  Dudman  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  January  5;  "A  Monetary 
Maelstrom."  by  Erich  Heinemann  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  9:  and  "How 
It  Looks  for  1969."  by  Sylvia  Porter  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 6 — be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatch,  Jan.  5. 

19691 

Nixon  Faces  Prospect  or  New  Money  Crisis 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Washington,  January  4 — Tlie  prospect  of 
a  new  world  currency  crisis  In  1969  Is  high 
on  the  list  of  problems  facing  President- 
elect Richard  M.  Nixon. 

A  measure  of  the  anxiety  over  the  future 
of  the  dollar  was  shown  last  month,  when 
Nixon's  nominee  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, David  M.  Kennedy,  touched  ofif  a  world 
wave  of  gold  speculation  merely  by  trying  to 
avoid  comment  before  taking  office  on 
whether  the  price  of  gold  should  be  Increased 

If  Nixon's  campaign  promises  were  as  easily 
carried  out  as  made,  the  outlook  would  be 
much  better.  Two  of  his  promises,  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war  and  to  curb  Inflation,  would 
deal  with  two  of  the  main  factors  In  the 
uncertainty  about  the  dollar. 

AN  open  spigot 

As  long  as  the  war  continues,  it  will  mean  a 
heavy  outflow  of  resources,  an  open  spigot 
that  makes  It  hard  for  the  United  States  to 
end  the  deficit  In  Its  balance  of  payments 
The  continuing  deficit  In  this  balance  of  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  dollars  against  earnings  uiid 
credits  received  from  foreign  nations  is  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar and  to  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

Domestic  inflation,  now  in  Its  steepest 
spiral  in  17  years,  affects  the  other  side  of  the 
scale.  Rising  prices  at  home  attract  foreign 
Imports,  and  rising  costs  at  home  hobble 
American  exports  in  their  competition  In 
foreign  markets,  increased  imports  and  re- 
duced exports  threaten  to  wipe  out  the  fa- 
vorable U.S.  balance  of  trade  that  normally 
has  been  an  Important  plus  In  the  over-all 
balance  of  payments. 

Like  the  war.  inflation  promises  to  be  an 
intractable  problem  for  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. Just  as  it  has  been  for  the  Johnson 
Administration.  The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  said  last  month  that  prac- 
tically all  forecasters,  including  its  own.  had 
underestimated  the  inflationary  rise.  It 
would  not  risk  a  prediction  for  1969. 

NIXON    PLANS 

Nixon's  plans,  as  outlined  in  his  campaign, 
at  least,  threaten  to  continue  the  inflationary 
pressures.  His  estimate  of  a  lO-bllllon-doIlar 
increase  In  annual  military  expenditures 
after  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over  will  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  goal  of  a  balanced   budget 

And  the  encouragement  he  has  given  to 
the  steel,  textile  and  tobacco  industries  for 
additional  protection  against  foreign  im- 
ports will  contribute  to  an  expected  drive 
this  year  for  import  quotas.  These,  of  course, 
would  lead  to  retaliation  by  foreign  nations, 
and  the  result  could  be  a  further  reduction 
of  the  normally  favorable  trade  balance. 
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A  year  ago,  the  International  monetary 
system  was  In  the  i^iidst  ot  a  crisis,  and  the 
dollar  was  the  chiif  casualty.  Devaluation 
of  the  British  pouid  on  Nov.  17.  1967,  had 
led  to  heavy  speculation  In  gold,  largely 
by  foreign  holders  of  dollars.  Newly  mined 
gold  could  not  satisfy  the  demand,  and  It 
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VrXAIN    ON    IIONET.UIT    SYSTEM 

In  a  report  last  nonth  on  the  condition 
of  the  dollau-.  Secntary  Fowler  noted  that 
too  much  expansion  of  international  re- 
serves could  spur  world  inflationary  pres- 
sures. But  he  pointed  out  that  a  deficiency 
of  world  reserves  c<>uld  strain  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  seriously. 

"When  there  Is  tto  increase  in  global  re- 
serves." he  explaineb.  "one  country  can  add 
to  its  reserves  only:  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  country  or  Countries.  The  resulting 
competition  for  reakrves  can  lead  to  an  es- 
calation of  world  interest  rates,  and  to  a 
cumulative  spreadlitg  of  restrictions  on  in- 
ternational transactions  as  countries  try  to 
make  additions  to  taelr  reserves." 

Fowler  said  that  Jthe  "paper  gold"  system, 
although  it  will  he^  the  equilibrium  of  the 
monetary  system  aa|a  whole,  will  not  remore 
the  need  for  equiU|>rium  in  the  balance  of 
payment*  of  Individual  countries  through 
policies  of  their  owii.  He  said  this  remained 
"one  of  the  most  tUfficult  and  challenging 
problem*  In  the  fielb  of  economic  policy  and 
international  econopilc  co-operation." 

NOVEl|BER    CKISIS 

A  new  monetary  crisis  last  November  grew 
partly  out  of  the  economic  aftermath  of  the 
strikes  and  riots  in  1  ^nce  last  May  and  June. 
Subsequent  labor  agreements  Increased 
wages  by  10  to  14  j«r  cent,  about  twice  the 
rise  that  had  been 
capital  from  France 


expected.  An  outflow  of 

reduced  the  French  gold 

and  foreign  exchange  reserves  from  6  billion 


dollars  to  4  billion 


fxirther  support  to 


dollars  in  seven  months. 


At  the  same  tine,  rumors  of  a  possible 
appreciation  of  the  leutschemark  arose  from 
a  heavy  flow  of  funds  into  Germany  and  a 
continued  heavy  German  trade  surplus. 

An  adjustment  uas  worked  out  without 
revaluation  of  curiencies.  Germany  agreed 
to  reduce  its  trade  surplus  by  adjusting  its 
border  taxes.  Fran(  e  maintained  the  value 
of  the  franc,  resto-ed  tight  exchange  con- 
trols and  revised  b<rder  taxes  to  strengthen 
its  trade  position.  |V  a-bilUon-doUar  multi- 
lateral credit  arrangement  was  set  up  to  give 


the  French  franc. 


MtTLTnjkTaiAI.    ACTION 

Fowler  called  this  group  of  measures  a 
further  step  toward  establishing  the  princi- 
ple of  cooperative  multilateral  action  in 
handling  the  financial  affairs  affecting  the 
major  countries  and  the  major  currencies. 

"At  many  times  in  the  past."  he  observed, 
"there  haa  been  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the 
international  monetary  problems  from  a 
narrow  nationalistic  and  short-range  view." 

From  Fowler's  report,  it  is  evident  that  one 
of  the  major  requirements  for  a  stable  inter- 
national monetary  system,  even  under  the 
new  arrangements,  is  tlie  long-sought  ad- 
justment of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  trade  surplus,  which  averaged  5.2  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  1960  to  1965  and 
reached  a  record  high  of  6.7  billion  dollars 
in  1964.  has  been  declining  steadily  since 
then  and  could  drop  below  a  billion  dollars 
for  1968.  There  were  deficits  In  March.  May, 
June  and  October.  Fowler  called  this  decline 
"the  most  disappointing  aspect  of  our  re- 
cent balance  of  payments  performance." 

sBcnRmzs  sales 

On  the  favorable  side  has  been  a  con- 
tinued Increase  in  foreign  purchases  of 
American  securities,  stimulated  by  the  dis- 
orders in  France  and  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  August. 

Efforts  to  reduce  new  American  direct  In- 
v-^tment  abroad  and  loans  by  U.S.  banks  to 
foreign  borrowers  have  been  successful. 

A  major  remaining  drain  is  the  "tourist 
deficit,"  the  amount  by  which  foreign  ex- 
penditures by  American  tourists  fall  to 
match  the  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
by  tourists  from  abroad.  Gross  expenditures 
of  American  tourists  are  nearly  4  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  nearly  as  much  as  total  U.S. 
military  expenditures  abroad. 

The  Nixon  administration  can  be  expected 
to  continue  the  efforts  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  world-wide  liberal 
trading  practices  that  will  provide  equal  ac- 
cess to  world  markets.  Fowler  said  the  United 
States  could  no  longer  be  tolerant  of  harm- 
ful trade  measures,  and  Nixon  has  promised 
to  fight  discriminatory  practices  by  foreign 
countries. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  9.  1969) 
A  MoNFTART  Maelstrom — Rocketing  Inteb- 

EST    Rates    and    Rising    Prices    rox    the 

Consumer 

(By  H.  Elrich  Helnemann) 

The  American  consumer  has  been  caught 
In  a  money  maelstrom,  and  the  experience  Is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Rocketing  Interest  rates 
are  adding  to  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
this  is  helping  to  push  prices  upward.  The 
man  who  wants  to  finance  a  new  car  or  a  new 
house  certainly  will  have  to  pay  more  in 
interest  than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a  few 
years  ago.  Worse  yet  Is  the  possibility  that 
the  money  shortage  now  looming  could 
throw  the  economy  Into  reverse,  and  lead  to 
cutbacks  In  production  and  higher  unem- 
ployment. 

The  roots  of  this  painful  problem  are  many 
and  complex.  They  reach  deeply  Into  the 
central  Issue  that  has  confronted  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  throughout  his  Administra- 
tion— the  Vietnam  war. 

When  the  President  made  his  fateful  "guns 
and  butter"  decision  In  the  summer  of 
1965 — to  escalate  the  Vietnam  war  without 
also  raising  taxes  to  pay  for  it — he  set  in 
motion  economic  forces  whose  legacy  will 
last  far  beyond  his  departure  from  office  a 
week  from  Monday. 

ECONOMY    WAS    ADVANCING 

Spurred  by  a  variety  of  stimuli,  the  most 
Important  of  which  was  the  massive  1964  tax 
cut.  the  economy  In  early  i965  was  making  a 
broad  and  stable  advance.  Wholesale  prices 
had  changed  little  from  the  beginning  of  the 
decade;  consumer  prices  had  been  rising  at  a 
moderate  1.2  per  cent  annual  rate,  and  un- 


employment was  moving  down  toward  the 
long-sought  goal  of  4  per  cent. 

Perhaps  most  Important  among  these  was 
that  the  economy  was  close  to  full  employ- 
ment, the  point  where  any  added  pressure  of 
demand  would  certainly  lead  to  an  acceler- 
ated rate  of  price  Increases. 

As  spending  for  Vietnam  began  to  pick  up, 
that  was  just  what  happened.  The  Presi- 
dent— at  least  partly  because  he  believed 
that  the  Congress  would  not  support  a  tax 
Increase  at  that  time — disregarded  his  ad- 
visers' counsel  that  higher  taxes  were  essen- 
tial to  pay  for  the  war. 

RESERVE    TIGHTENED    CREDIT 

Starting  in  December,  1965,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  is  responsible  for 
regulating  the  amount  of  money  and  credit 
in  the  economy,  began  to  move  toward  a 
tighter  credit  policy.  The  process  continued 
throughout  1966,  leading  up  to  the  cele- 
brated "crunch,"  or  near  crisis  in  late  sum- 
mer, when  fears  of  panic  began  to  run 
through  Wall  Street. 

A  "mini-recession"  in  early  1967  and  a 
marked  easing  in  Federal  Reserve  policy  fol- 
lowed the  credit  crunch  as  the  money  man- 
agers began  to  pump  funds  into  the  econ- 
omy at  a  high  rate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration 
finally  concluded  that  Vietnam  costs  were 
getting  out  of  control  and  had  to  be  offset 
at  least  in  part,  through  an  Income  tax  sur- 
charge. But  convincing  the  Congress  of  this 
was  another  matter,  and  as  the  debate 
dragged  on.  the  Federal  deficit  ran  upward. 

As  a  result,  the  economy  entered  1968  un- 
der a  full  head  of  steam,  with  prices  rising, 
and  interest  rates  moving  upward.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  restraint — in  monetary  pol- 
icy and  in  tax  policy — was  the  order  of  the 
day.  but  practically  everirthlng  the  Govern- 
ment did  was  pressing  the  other  direction. 

DEFICrr    liOUNTEa 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities,  faced  with 
the  need  to  help  the  Tretisury  finance  a  deficit 
of  more  than  (25-bllllon.  increased  the  na- 
tion's money  supply  far  faster  than  even  they 
thought  was  wise. 

Then,  last  June,  when  the  Congress  finally 
passed  the  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge,  a  ma- 
jor miscalculation  was  made. 

The  money  managers  assumed  that  the 
economy  would  slow  down  promptly;  so  they 
let  up  on  the  credit  brakes,  and  encouraged 
a  downward  slide  in  interest  rates  through 
most  of  the  summer.  But  in  the  Pall,  realiz- 
ing that  the  slowdown  was  not  coming 
through  on  schedule,  they  reversed  their  ac- 
tion and  started  the  credit  squeeze  whose 
effects  are  now  starting  to  ripple  through  the 
economy. 

Wall  Street,  which  has  a  long  memory.  Is 
starting  to  talk  about  the  threat  of  a  credit 
crunch  once  again.  The  banks,  trying  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  demands  for  loans  they 
cannot  meet,  are  raising  their  interest  rates. 
That  Is  why  on  Tuesday  they  increased  the 
prime,  or  minimum  Interest  rate  charged  the 
most  credit-worthy  corporate  customers  to 
a  record  7  per  cent. 

PERVASIVE    IMPACT 

The  impact  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  at- 
tempt, almost  at  the  11th  hour,  to  clamp 
down  on  the  fiow  of  funds  into  the  economic 
bloodstream,  and  thus  bring  infiation  to  a 
halt,  has  been  p>ervaslve.  Interest  rates  are 
on  the  rise  everywhere — bonds  sold  by  major 
corporations,  business  loans,  consumer  loans, 
mortgage  loans — they  all  cost  more. 

There's  no  way  out;  if  someone  wants  the 
money  he  has  to  pay  the  price. 

In  some  cases,  the  crazy  quilt  of  state  laws 
and  regulations  that  set  legal  maximums  on 
interest  rates  (which  are  almost  riddled  with 
special  excltislons  and  exceptions)  serve  to 
hold  back  the  upward  march  of  Interest  rates 
in  particular  areas,  at  least  temporarily. 

In  the  over-all  economy,  however,  the  lit- 
erally thousands  of  different  rate  ceilings  in 
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existence  all  over  the  nation  have  had  little 
effect  m  restraining  Interest  rates. 

There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  areas — 
both  business  and  geographic — where  no  rate 
ceilings  apply  at  all  (or  are  so  high  as  to  have 
no  practical  effect)  that  when  one  rate  cell- 
ing is  too  low.  funds  simply  flow  elsewhere. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Jan.  6,  19681 
Your  Money's  Worth:    How  It  Looks  por 
1969 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Because    of    the    failure    of    the    income 
tax  increase  to  slow  the  economy  and  hold 
down  Inflation,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Is  returning  to  a  tough  tight  money  policy. 
Interest  rates  already  have  climbed  to  new 
highs,   the  availability  of   credit   is  shrink- 
ing and  a  squeeze  similar  to  the  one  in  1966 
is  under  way. 

What  does  this  mean  to  most  of  us?  What 
is  being  done  and  how  will  it  affect  the 
economy   and   our  everyday   lives? 

Here  are  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
asked  most  frequently. 

Q.  What  is  behind  the  new  tight  money 
policy? 

A.  Simply  the  fact  that  inflation  and  an 
Inflationary  psychology  have  become  so 
deeply  entrenched  In  the  economy  that 
neither  has  yielded  to  the  restraints  tried 
so  far:  passage  of  an  Income  tax  surcharge 
m  mid- 1968  and  the  turn  In  our  Federal 
budget  from  an  enormous  $25.2  billion  defi- 
cit in  fiscal  year  1968  to  a  minor  deficit  or 
even  a  small  surplus  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  cost  of  living,  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  jumped  about  4.75  per- 
cent In  1968.  bringing  to  12  cents  the  loss 
In  the  dollar's  purchasing  power  during  the 
Johnson  Administration;  unemployment 
among  married  men  practically  disappeared 
and  the  overall  unemployment  rate  dropped 
to  3.3  percent,  about  as  low  as  it  can  get; 
wage  increases  last  year  averaged  more  than 
6.5  percent;  Industrial  production  reached 
new  peaks;  Instalment  credit  soared. 

This  is  not  just  a  boom;  this  Is  a  super- 
boom.  Moreover,  while  Inflation  is  bad 
enough,  even  worse  is  a  spreading  idea  that 
Inflation  Is  out  of  control,  that  authorities 
have  lost  the  vrtll  or  the  ability  to  curb  the 
wage- price  spiral. 

There  haa  been  a  rush  to  get  out  of 
cash  money  and  Into  things;  goods,  build- 
ings, stocks,  land.  Inventories,  etc.  Busi- 
nessmen have  accelerated  their  spending  on 
new  plants  and  equipment  on  the  premise 
that  If  they  wait,  the  plants  and  equipment 
will  cost  much  more;  this  year,  this  type  of 
spending  is  scheduled  at  8  percent  above 
1968.  Demands  for  loans  are  mounting 
sharply. 

Q.  What  Is  wrong  with  a  super-boom? 
A.  The  danger  Is  that  a  boom  that  gets 
out  of  hand  will  end  eventually  in  a  bust — 
with  all  the  misery  of  unemployment,  bank- 
ruptcies and  economic  retreat.  The  psy- 
chology of  continued  inflation  also  threatens 
the  dollars  as  the  pivot  of  the  world's  mone- 
tary system. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  tax  increase  supposed  to 
prevent  this? 

A.  Yes.  But  the  tax  Increase — and  the 
restraints  on  federal  government  spending — 
apparently  came  too  late  and  were  too  mild 
to  do  the  Job  quickly. 

By  the  time  the  tax-spending  curbs  be- 
came effective  last  year,  a  combination  of 
Inflation  conditions  had  taken  firm  hold. 
As  1968  ended,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  fiscal 
policy  (tax  and  spending  curbs)  needed  a 
major  assist  from  monetary  policy  (credit 
curbs). 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  decided  it 
could  not  wait  any  longer  for  the  tax  In- 
crease to  "bite."  for  the  problem  of  inflation 


expectations  had  become  too  Immediate.  The 
governors  agreed  they  had  to  risk  doing  too 
much  and  tilting  the  economy  toward  re- 
cession rather  than  rUk  doing  too  little  and 
letting  the  inflation  psychology  grow 
stronger. 

The  Federal  Reserve  ended  the  year  by 
taking  major  actions  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  credit. 

The  high  cost  of  leans  is  secondary  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  Increasingly  difficult 
to  get  the  loans  at  all.  Tills  i.s  what  ■tight 
money"  means. 


TRIBUTE   TO   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 
RAMSEY  CLARK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Johnson  administration,  many  Texans 
have  made  important  public  .service  con- 
tributions. As  that  administration  comes 
to  its  end.  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
record  of  the  "tallest  Texan  of  them  all " 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

As  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  2  years  of  tension,  tur- 
moil, racial  strife,  and  deep  division  over 
American  foreign  military  involvement. 
Ramsey  Clark  has  stood  tall,  always 
faithful  to  'justice "  and  the  rule  of  law, 
despite  great  strains  and  sometimes  wide- 
spread political  disapproval. 

In  every  aspect  of  P'ederal  "justice," 
Attorney  General  Clark  has  shown  the 
way. 

In  1968,  the  Justice  Department  fUed 
2 '  2  times  as  many  cases  under  the  equal 
employment  section  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  in  any  previous  year, 
brought  a  record  number  of  school  de- 
segregation actions,  and  broadened  Fed- 
eral cltll  rights  law  enforcement  to  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Congress  in  1968  enacted  a  far-reach- 
ing worker  protection  and  open  housing 
law.  Without  Ramsay  Clark's  diligence, 
wisdom,  patience,  and  perseverance,  I 
doubt  if  any  of  these  achievements  of 
1968  would  have  been  possible. 

In  law  enforcement,  critics  have  often 
confused  Ramsay  Clark's  concern  for 
"justice"  with  permissiveness  and  soft- 
ness toward  crime.  In  fact,  however,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  some  125  Cosa  Nostra 
members  were  indicted  or  convicted.  This 
figure  exceeds  the  total  number  of  Cosa 
Nostra  members  indicted  or  convicted 
during  the  past  14  years  combined.  In 
1967,  Attorney  General  Clark  introduced 
a  highly  effective  anticrime  technique, 
"the  Federal  strike  force."  A  strike  force 
is  a  team  of  attorneys  and  investigators 
from  key  Federal  agencies  who  move 
comprehensively  against  organized  crime 
in  a  single  geographic  area.  In  1968.  as  a 
result  of  Federal  strike  force  efforts  in 
Brooklyn,  for  example,  71  individuals 
were  indicted.  Another  Ramsay  Clark 
anticrime  innovation  was  the  creation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs — bringing  increased  effectiveness 
to  the  control  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs. 

In  the  area  of  local  law  enforcement, 
past  Attorneys  General  have  known  few 
police  chiefs;  Ramsey  Clark  worked 
closely  with  local  police  chiefs  and  con- 
ducted numerous  police  chiefs'  confer- 
ences on  riot  prevention  and  control.  Sig- 
nificantly, in  1967,  before  these  confer- 
ences, the  summer  riot  death  toll  was  87 ; 
in  1968,  it  was  19.  It  is  not  surprising  to 


hear  Quinn  Tamm,  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
say: 

Ramsey  Clark  has  done  more  to  help  local 
law  enforcement  than  any  other  Attorney 
General. 

Or  to  read  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
November  23.  1968: 

Ramsey  Clark  was  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive crime  fighter  ever  to  hold  that  office. 

While  amassing  this  outstanding  anti- 
crime  record,  Ramsey  Clark  was  alsD 
constantly  pointing  out  the  clear  con- 
nection between  crime  and  poverty,  ig- 
norance, disease,  poor  housing,  lack  of 
opportunity,  segregation,  injustice,  and 
despair.  In  criminal  rehabilitation.  Ram- 
sey Clark  also  broke  new  ground:  work 
release,  narcotic  addict  treatment,  half- 
way houses,  and  other  Federal  correction 
programs  designed  to  reduce  recidivism. 

While  making  this  outstanding  anti- 
crime  record,  Ramsey  Clark  displayed  a 
genuine  concern  for  civil  liberties  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  a  course  guaran- 
teed to  bring  widespread  criticism.  When 
it  was  popular  to  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  rulings — Mallory,  Miranda, 
Escobito.  and  others — Ramsey  Clark  de- 
scribed the  Court  as  "our  greatest  cham- 
pion of  those  who  suffer  most. "  When  a 
nationvv'ide  public  opinion  survey  showed 
a  clear  majority  of  Americans  approved 
of  the  actions  of  the  police  during  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago,  it 
was  Ramsey  Clark  who  said: 

Of  all  violence,  police  violence  in  excess  of 
authority  is  the  most  dangerous.  For  who 
will  protect  the  public  when  the  police  vio- 
late the  law? 

When  General  Hershey.  supported  by 
perhaps  a  majority  of  Americans,  at- 
tempted to  stretch  the  Constitution  to 
draft  Vietnam  dissenters,  it  was  Ramsey 
Clark  who  upheld  due  process  and  the 
rule  of  the  law. 

When  anticrime  hysteria  advocated 
such  doubtful  measures  as  overturning 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  it  v.'as  Ramsey 
Clark  who  courageously  pointed  out  the 
threat  to  our  constitutional  and  individ- 
ual rights  such  measures  posed. 

As  Attorney  General.  Ramsey  Claik 
was  a  familiar  figure  on  Capitol  Hill,  tes- 
tifying some  28  times  candidly,  directly, 
and  effectively  for  a  wide  range  of  social- 
ly progressive  measures  including  open 
housing,  gun  control,  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  and  crime  control. 

All  of  us  here  on  the  Hill  will  miss  At- 
torney General  Clark,  his  outstanding 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  Warren  Chris- 
topher, and  their  excellent  staffs. 

Ramsey  Clark  has  compiled  an  iin- 
enualed  record  of  "order  with  justice." 

The  Justice  Department,  the  Repub- 
lic, and  each  of  its  citizens  are  the  better 
for  ills  distinguished  service. 


INAUGURATION  OF  GOVERNOR 
LICHT,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
7,  on  the  south  portico  of  the  State  house, 
in  a  scene  reminiscent  of  Presidential 
inaugurations,  Frank  Licht  tcwk  the  oath 
of  office  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. His  remarks  on  that  occasion  had 
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an  eloquence  that  were  also  reminiscent 
of  Presidential  inaugnirals. 

Later  that  day,  Governor  Licht  ad- 
dressed the  general  assembly  meeting  in 
grand  committee,  endeavoring,  in  his 
own  words,  "to  Identify  our  major  con- 
cerns and  give  a  broad  outline  of  our 
approach  toward  (Iheir  solution." 

To  my  mind,  th*  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence evidenced  ;  n  both  these  speeches 
augur  well  for  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
reprinted  in  the  Rei  ;ord. 

There  being  no  o  ojection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt   Gov.  Fiank  Licht  at  His  In- 
auguration AS  Governor  op  the  State  of 

Rhode  Island  and  I'hovidence  Plantations, 

January  7.  1969 

Fellow  citizens:  momenta  ago  I  made  a 
solemn  pledge  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
A  pledge  to  uphold  3ur  laws  faithfully  and 
discharge  my  duties  i  esponslbly.  ,  .  .The  same 
pledge  that  incomlni;  governors  of  our  State 
have  made  for  over  a  century.  Thus,  although 
today  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  In 
the  chronicles  of  Rliode  Island.  In  a  larger 
sense  it'lfe'not  so  much  a  beginning  as  it  is 
a  (fontimfation. 

Since  1636.  when  Roger  Williams  struck  out 
In  new  philosophical  directions,  our  State 
has  had  a  contlnuli  g  history  of  independ- 
ence, ingenuity  and  adaptability.  Each  era 
has  brought  new  ch  allenges,  requiring  new 
kinds  of  leadership.  \nd  it  is  a  new  kind  of 
leadership  to  which  I  commit  myself  today. 

This  is  a  period  ol  change,  of  crisis.  Gov- 
ernment can  no  lor  ger  Justify  itself  either 
as  the  guardian  of  the  status  quo  or  the 
caretaker  of  public  ]  iropertles.  We  know  we 
have  the  material  a  pabillty  of  meeting  to- 
day's demands.  The  time  is  now  for  us  to 
find  the  heart,  the  spirit,  the  courage  and 
the  Imagination  to  tr  eet  them. 

What  are  some  ol  these  concerns?  They 
are  the  elemental  d  eslres  of  every  man  to 
feed,  house  and  clot  le  his  family  with  dig- 
nity; to  participate  n  a  society  free  of  the 
fear  of  violence  and  crime  and  free  of  the 
stigma  of  bigotry  and  discrimination;  to  work 
in  a  conununlty  in  i  ^hich  the  economic  cli- 
mate provides  an  o  pportunity  of  fair  and 
gainful  employment  or  all;  to  live  in  a  State 
that  will  guarantee  ixe  finest  education  for 
our  children;  and  ti  i  be  a  participant  in  a 
society  whose  responsibility  of  providing  the 
"good  life  "  extends  not  to  a  privileged  few 
but  to  everyone. 

To  fulfill  these  dealres  will  be  the  primary 
task  of  my  administi  atlon. 

State  government,  however,  cannot  find 
the  answers  alone.  ;t  cannot  bring  about 
meaningful  change  w  ithout  the  active,  force- 
ful and  total  commi  ;ment  of  its  citizens. 

Today,  governing  nust  be  a  mut\ial  en- 
deavor. This  is  the  sp  rlt  in  which  I  approach 
these  next  two  years.  This  is  why  I  now  call 
upon  you  to  Join  with  me  in  forming  a  Part- 
nership for  Progress.  \  Partnership  for  Prog- 
ress to  be  inclusive  nat  exclusive.  A  Partner- 
ship for  Progress  to  Include  all  branches  of 
government,  citizens  representing  every  cor- 
ner of  our  communlt  f,  every  segment  of  our 
society. 

Through  our  Partnership  for  Progress, 
Rhode  Island  will  agiiln  demonstrate  that  it 
has  the  imagination  and  initiative  to  meet 
today's  new  challenges.  I  suggest  that  we 
must  have  a  change  in  emphasis.  Our  new 
Problems  are  people  sroblems.  They  concern 
the  development  of  th  e  Individual  rather  than 
the  expansion  of  the  institution.  And  Rhode 
Island  can  lead  the  nation  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

If  we  in  Rhode  Isltnd  can't  create  the  cli- 
mate for  participator  I?  democracy,  we  should 
ask  no  State  to  do  it. 

If  we  in  Rhode  U  land  can'(/3evelop  0ur 


human  resources  to  their  full  potential,  we 
should  challenge  no  State  to  do  it. 

The  responsibilities  that  He  before  us  are 
varied.  But  the  opportunities  that  beckon 
are  vast. 

I  ask  you  this  morning  to  Join  with  me  in 
this  Partnership  for  Progress  so  that  together 
we  can  fashion  an  exciting  chapter  in  our 
State's  continuing  history — one  that  future 
generations  can  look  to  with  pride  and  build 
upon  with  promise. 

INTRODUCTIPN 

To  the  Honorable,  the  General  Assembly. 

I  come  before  you  today  with  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  and  an  equally  deep  aware- 
ness of  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  I  am 
proud  that  my  fellow  citizens  have  given 
me  this  mandate  to  serve  my  State  and  this 
opportunity  to  lead  Rhode  Island  In  a  new 
direction. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  told  you 
that  I  have  already  found  a  way  to  resolve  all 
of  our  State's  serious  problems.  They  are  too 
complex  to  lend  themselves  to  simple  or  easy 
solution.  But  what  I  can  tell  you  today  Is 
that  I  recognize  the  magnltvide  of  the  task 
ahead  and  am  prepared  to  face  up  to  It. 

At  all  times  we  must  recognize  that  while 
there  are  ceilings  on  our  financial  abilities, 
there  are  no  ceilings  on  the  compassion  we 
can  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  That  while  there  are  limits  to  the 
tax  burden  we  can  expect  our  citizens  to  as- 
sume, there  are  no  limits  to  the  imagination 
and  initiative  we  can  expect  our  men  and 
women  in  public  service  to  provide.  And  that 
while  there  are  statutes  to  prescribe  our 
duties,  there  are  no  laws  to  bind  us  In  our 
search  for  new  approaches. 

I  pledge  that  this  administration  will  be 
realistic  without  being  rigid,  it  will  be  eco- 
nomical without  being  insensitive,  and  it 
will  be  progressive  without  being  impractical. 

In  other  words,  I  intend  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority of  leadership  vested  in  me;  to  ex- 
amine every  problem  facing  our  State  with  a 
view  to  solving  it;  to  utilize  every  means  of 
providing  better  services  to  our  people:  and  to 
keep  open  both  my  mind  and  my  heart  to 
every  possible  approach  towards  our  mutual 
goal — bringing  increasefl  opportunities  to  the 
citizens  of  Rhode  Island. 

ECONOMIC    development 

Although  Rhode  Island  has  shared  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
evident  that  our  economic  base  is  still  too 
narrow,  making  our  State  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  national  economic  changes.  To  sta- 
bilize today's  employment  level  and  provide 
new  Jobs  in  the  future,  we  must  expand  and 
solidify  our  economic  base. 

We  have  in  our  State  a  great  human  re- 
source pool — citizens  experienced  in  the 
fields  of  business,  labor,  the  professions  and 
the  academic  world.  To  utilize  this  untapped 
resource,  I  propose  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  This 
group  will  be  charged  with  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  advising  this  administration 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  economy  of  our 
State,  of  studying  current  economic  trends 
and  of  preparing  long  range  plans. 

We  must  become  more  aggressive  and 
imaginative  in  selling  the  advantages  of  R.I. 
I  will  ask  our  present  state  agencies  to  uti- 
lize all  their  facilities  to  attract  new 
industry  to  our  State. 

There  are  many  Job  training  programs  cur- 
rently underway  in  our  State,  some  privately 
run,  some  sponsored  by  the  State  and  some 
by  the  Federal  government.  Because  of  the 
scattering  and  fragmentation  of  these  pro- 
grams, there  is  overlapping  of  effort  in  some 
areas  and  underdevelopment  of  opportuni- 
ties in  others.  To  insure  that  our  citizens  are 
afforded  the  widest  possible  range  of  Job 
training  programs,  geared  to  the  needs  of  our 
employers,  I  shall  employ  every  means  at  my 
disposal  to  develop  a  truly  integrated  system 


of  manpower  training  for  our  unemployed 
and  our  underemployed. 

The  marine  environment  of  our  State  Is  a 
rich  endowment.  It  Is  a  resource  that  must 
be  developed  for  the  economic  and  recrea- 
tional benefit  of  this  and  future  generations. 

Because  the  study  of  oceanology  can  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  helping  to  develop 
the  potential  of  Narragansett  Bay,  In  broad- 
ening our  Industrial  base,  and  in  producing 
new  foods,  minerals  and  drugs,  we  should 
assist  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  Its  efforts  as  a  leader  in  this 
field. 

The  University  and  the  adjacent  Federal 
government  laboratories  in  Narragansett 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  Marine  Science 
Complex  with  great  potential  for  our  State. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  build  upon  this  solid 
foundation  by  encouraging  marine-related 
industry  to  Join  the  Rhode  Island  oceanology 
community. 

The  tourist  Industry  has  the  potential, 
also,  to  become  a  major  factor  in  our  State's 
economic  development.  Rhode  Island  has 
everything  in  the  way  of  natural  beauty, 
water  resources,  historical  sltee,  and  cul- 
tural advantages  to  make  it  a  sought-after 
vacation  spot.  State  government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  enterprise,  must  exert  every 
effort  to  utilize  these  assets.  As  a  first  step 
in  this  direction,  I,  therefore,  will  Introduce 
legislation  increasing  tlie  lending  authority 
of  the  Recreational  Building  Authority. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Ours  is  a  highly  mobile  society.  If  Rhode 
Island  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  it  Is 
eseential  that  our  transportation  facilities 
be  adequate,  up-to-date,  and  easily  accessi- 
ble. 

A  special  Legislative  Commission  was  es- 
tablished Just  last  year  to  draw  up  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  full  development  of 
our  state  airport  system.  I  believe  such  a 
plan  is  sorely  needed  and  I  shall  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  Commission's 
recomipendations. 

However,  Immediate  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  provision  of  so-called  "people- 
handling  facilities"  at  Theodore  Francis 
Green  Airport.  These  include  vehicle  park- 
ing and  cargo  facilitlee.  I  shall  explore  every 
jKJsslbility  for  providing  these  facilities 
through  investment  from  the  private  sector, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  financing  such 
requirements  with   public  monies. 

Despite  our  increasing  orientation  toward 
the  airways,  we  are  still  dependent  upon  the 
railroads  for  much  of  our  passenger  and 
freight  service.  Now  that  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  is  part  of  the  merged  Penn-Central 
System,  we  will  direct  all  our  efforts  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  present  levels  of  freight 
service  and  an  adequate  level  of  passenger 
service. 

TTRBAN    problems 

Rhode  Island  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
urbanized  states  in  America.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  economic  vitality  of  our  State 
is  closely  tied  to  the  health  of  our  cities, 
and  that  the  arrest  of  urban  decay  and  blight 
is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  our  citizens. 
State  government  must  take  a  more  active 
role  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  that 
beset  our  urban  centers.  Therefore: 

( 1 )  I  shall  encourage  the  fullest  possible 
participation  by  our  new  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  in  our  urban  affairs.  I 
shall  utilize  the  seed  money  provided  for 
this  department  to  seek  new  solutions  to  our 
housing  problems. 

(2)  I  shall  request  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  working  with  the  State- 
wide Planning  Agency,  to  develop  a  plan  es- 
tablishing statewide  minimum  housing 
standards. 

(3)  I  shall  encourage  the  creation  of  non- 
profit corporations  to  assist  In  the  rebuilding 
of  our  inner  cities  and  to  provide  Jobs  for 
their  residents. 
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(4)  I  shall  work  towwtl  the  creation  of  a 
statewide  Metropolitan  Coalition  to  channel 
participation  by  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion In  a  true  partnership  to  save  otir  cities. 
This  group  would  work  cooperatively  with 
the  national  Urban  Coalition  in  formulating 
acUon  programs  deaUng  with  housing.  Job* 
and  racial  problems.  To  this  end,  I  will  take 
steps  to  call  a  conference  of  leaders  In  Rhode 
Island  to  appraise  the  social  problems  of  our 
State  and  to  formulate  plans  for  future  ac- 
tion. 

(5)  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  Rhode  Island 
take  advantage  of  the  1968  National  Housing 
and  Urban  Renewal  Act. 

(6)  The  need  for  additional  housing  for 
the  elderly  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  well 
documented.  This  administration  will  look 
Into  methods  for  providing  more  adequate 
housing  for  our  senior  citizens. 

CONSTrrUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

In  1962  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Rhode  Island  Constitution 
cited  our  State's  need  for  constitutional  re- 
vision. Today,  in  1969,  that  same  need  exists. 

The  quality  of  our  1842  Constitution  is 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  this  document 
served  Rhode  Island  so  well  for  more  than 
a  century.  But  it  has  now  been  amended  36 
times,  much  of  its  language  is  archaic,  and 
many  of  Its  provisions  are  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  today. 

The  recent  rejection  of  a  proposed  new 
Constitution  does  not  diminish  the  need  for 
constitutional  reform.  Nor  does  It  invalidate 
the  groundwork  laid  by  the  Edwards  Com- 
mission and  the  Convention,  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
would  be  receptive  to  a  new  attempt  to  ac- 
complish such  reform.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
a  Convention  with  a  limited  number  of  non- 
partisan delegates,  meeting  for  a  specified 
time  period,  will  be  able  to  give  us  the  Con- 
stitution we  need. 

I  therefore,  shall  submit  legislation  calling 
for  a  new  Constitutional  Convention  within 
such  a  framework. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  my  administra- 
tion win  be  to  afford  the  Rhode  Island  con- 
svimer  additional  protection.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  this 
vital  area. 

( 1 )  The  state  agency  charged  with  regulat- 
ing the  costs  of  such  essential  public  serv- 
ices as  electricity,  gas,  and  telephone  has  not 
been  effective.  I,  therefore,  will  present  legis- 
lation creating  a  three-member  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  which  would  closely  exam- 
ine, regulate  and  control  all  essential  public 
utilities  in  Rhode  Island. 

This  Commission  would  maintain  strict 
auditing  and  supervision  of  all  public  utili- 
ties operating  in  our  State  and  would  be 
empowered  to  conduct  Independent  investi- 
gations into  the  affairs  of  these  companies. 
The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to  In- 
vestigate rates  and  services  on  its  own  initia- 
tive when  circumstances  warrant  such  an 
Inquiry. 

(2)  The  method  of  handling  an  applica- 
tion for  Increased  rates  by  Blue  Cross  and 
Physicians  Service  in  Rhode  Island  is  in- 
adequate, in  my  Judgment.  I  shall  present 
legislation  which  will  require  the  Director 
of  Business  Regulation  to  conduct  a  public 
hearing  whenever  Blue  Cross  or  Physicians 
Service  requests  a  change  of  rate.  This  legis- 
lation will  also  require  adequate  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  Rhode  Island  Consumer  Coun- 
cil and  to  any  other  Interested  party  to  al- 
low them  to  prepare  properly  for  intelligent 
partlclpaUon  in  the  hearings. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Business 
Regulation,  in  order  to  properly  supervise 
Blue  Cross  and  Physicians  Service,  should 
have  available  to  It  up-to-date  financial  re- 
ports regarding  these  health  plana.  I  shall 
submit  legislation  which  would  require  them 


to  file  yearly  report*  Instead  of  every  third 
year  as  la  now  required. 

(3)  Participation  in  hearings  Is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Consumer  Council's  duties.  The 
other  principal  function  of  the  Council  Is  to 
assist  actively  those  Individuals  who  have 
serious  problems  with  merchants  and  other 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services.  To  be  effec- 
tive in  this  area,  the  Consumer  Council 
should  be  empowered  to  engage  in  family 
credit  counseling — so  desperately  needed  by 
those  of  our  people  who  have  been  victims 
of  our  credit  economy  and  find  themselves 
hopelessly  in  debt.  I  shall  propose  legislation 
to  give  the  Consumer  Council  this  authority. 

(4)  To  insure  our  citizens  the  most  com- 
petitive prices  available.  I  shall  propos?  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  Fair  Trade  Laws. 

NATITRAL     RESOURCES     _ 

The  preservation  of  our  natural  resources 
is  Important  to  every  Rhode  Island  citizen, 
whether  he  lives  in  a  rural  community,  a 
suburban  development  or  an  urban  metrop- 
olis. Just  as  our  resources  affect  our  citi- 
zens, so  do  our  citizens  affect  our  resources. 
The  Job  of  State  government  is  to  establish 
that  balance  which  permits  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  our  natural  resources  and  pre- 
vents tl.elr  harm  and  destruction. 

Willi  this  fundamental  concept  In  mind, 
I  shall: 

(1)  Encourage  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  Rhode  Island's  great  natural  re- 
source.  Narragansett  Bay  end   iU  shoreline. 

(2)  Direct  State  agencies  to  work  closely 
with  the  various  towns  and  cities  in  all  types 
of  resource  management  from  general  plan- 
ning to  forest  fire  control. 

(3)  Take  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve 
our  unique  natural  areas  including  our  in- 
land marshes  and  ponds. 

(4)  Maintain  and  Improve  the  State-oper- 
ated facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

LABOR     AND     STATE     EMPLOYEES 

We  are  an  industrial  society.  For  years, 
Rhode  Island  has  been  a  leader  in  enacting 
progressive  labor  legislation  to  secure  the 
rights  of  working  men  and  women.  This  part- 
nership of  labor  and  industry,  working  In 
the  interests  of  all  our  people,  can  be  of 
tremendous  help  In  our  efforts  to  diversify 
and  strengthen  our  industrial  base. 

In  those  areas  of  our  labor  laws  where  re- 
vision and  change  are  necessary,  we  shall 
direct  our  attention.  One  Immediate  con- 
cern is  the  Inadequacy  of  our  Workmen's 
Compensation  law.  I  shall  seek  revision  here, 
to  secure  a  realistic  benefit  structure  for  all 
the  working  men  and  women  of  our  State, 
and  I  shall  submit  legislation  to  this  end. 

Across  the  nation,  we  see  growing  difficul- 
ties in  labor-management  relations  in  the 
public  sector.  To  help  resolve  these  difficul- 
ties in  Rhode  Island,  I  shall  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problems  faced  by 
state  and  municipal  employees  in  adjusting 
their  grievances. 

I  also  shall  Implement  my  pledge  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  pay  raise  to  our  state  em- 
ployees. 

HEALTH 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Special  Leg- 
islative Commission  to  Study  the  Feasibility 
of  Reorganizing  the  Structure  and  Programs 
of  the  Department  of  Socal  Welfare  pointed 
out  that  Rhode  Island  is  "still  in  a  develop- 
mental state  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  health  programs  and  procedures."  Because 
this  is  so,  there  is  duplication  and  fragmen- 
tation of  our  present  efforts  and  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  health  serv- 
ices in  the  future.  I  look  forward  to  the  final 
report  of  this  Commission  so  that  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  the  guidelines  it  sets  forth. 

In  the  interim,  however,  there  are  areas  in 
which  we  can  take  Immediate  action.  Last 
year  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation 
establishing  a  Health  Services  Advisory  Com- 
mission and  amending  that  section  In  our 
statutes  pertaining  to  the  licensing  of  hos- 


pitals. This  law  Is  the  most  comprehensive 
action  yet  taken  by  any  state  in  the  develop- 
ment of  health  facilities. 

The  Hospital  Licensing  Agency  now  has 
broad  powers  to  reg^ulate  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting hospitals  and  the  construction  of  new 
facilities.  The  aim  of  the  Health  Advisory 
Council  is  to  cooperate  closely  with  private 
hospitals  to  eliminate  duplication  of  serv- 
ices, to  encourage  cooperative  use  of  facili- 
ties, to  establish  a  basic  information  service, 
and  to  set  up  a  general  system  for  hospital 
development. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  the  HealtU 
Department  is  presently  establishing  a  slngls 
organizational  unit  for  all  functions  relating 
to  hospitals. 

■This  administration  will  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  agency  in  every  possible 
manner  and  will  encourage  the  quickest  pos- 
sible Implementation  of  this  progressive 
measure  Through  these  steps  we  hope  to 
make  important  strides  in  improving  the 
equality  of  health  care  in  our  hospitals  and 
in  controlling  the  escalating  cost  of  hospital 
care. 

LAW    AND    JUSTICE 

In  Its  responsibility  to  Its  citizens,  gov- 
ernment must  guarantee  that  the  minority 
is  protected  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
many  from  the  abuses  of  the  few.  We  en- 
courage diversity  of  opinion;  we  support  the 
struggle  for  equality  for  all  men;  and  we 
recognize  the  right  of  each  man  to  be  heard. 
But  a  democratic  society  f-an  flourish  only 
upon  a  solid  foundation  of  law  and  Justice. 
I  therefore  propose: 

( 1 »  The  calling  of  a  continuing  Governor's 
Conference  on  Law  and  Justice,  to  be  com- 
posed of  mayors  and  leaders  of  local  com- 
munities, religious  leaders,  judges,  police 
officers  and  policemen,  social  workers,  pro- 
bation workers,  poverty  program  workers, 
educatprs,  leaaers  in  low-income  areas,  and 
other  Interested  citizens,  to  work  together 
in  developing  avenues  of  communication 
and  to  prepare  an  action  program  designed 
to  renew  our  respect  for  law  and  justice  for 
all. 

(2(  The  establishment  of  a  standardized 
pre-entry  police  training  program  offering  16 
to  18  weeks  of  professional  training  to  all 
new  police  recruits,  and  the  creation  of  a 
standardized  in-service  program  to  give  two 
weeks  of  concentrated  training  In  modern 
police  methods  to  all  policemen  already  on 
the  force. 

(3)  The  utilization  of  federal  grants-in- 
aid  under  the  Crime  Control  Act.  in  order 
to  provide  the  most  modern  tools  available 
to  our  local  police  forces  in  the  fight  against 
crime. 

(4)  To  give  all  possible  assistance  to  our 
police  in  their  fight  against  organized  crime, 
I  shall  submit  legislation  authorizing  wire- 
tapping, "nils  legislation  will  provide  all  nec- 
essary safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals.  In  addition.  I  shall  submit  leg- 
islation dealing  with  witness  Immunity  and 
the  requirement  of  proof  in  perjury  cases. 

(5)  We  presently  have  on  the  books  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  v/hat  Is  unlversallv 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  firearms  control 
statutes  in  the  country.  However,  it  applies 
primarily  to  pistols,  revolvers  and  other  small 
arms.  Our  statute  does  not  affect  rifles  and 
guns  of  that  type,  nor  does  it  apply  to  the 
purchase  of  ammunition,  without  whlclx 
firearms  are  useless. 

I  will  recommend  legislation  strengthen- 
ing our  firearms  control  stature. 

(6)  While  every  effort  will  be  made  by  this 
administration  to  seek  the  full  prosecution 
of  the  drug  peddler,  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  take  steps  to  rehabilitate  the  drug  ad- 
dict. To  help  in  the  treatment  and  care  of 
drug  addicts,  I  shall  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  a  civil  commitment  law.  I  shall  also 
investigate  the  possibility  of  working  with 
other  New  England  states  toward  the  estab- 
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llshment  of  a  regional  hospital  with  the 
proper  medical  an*  psychiatric  staff  for 
i.reatlng  drug  addict^. 

(7)  It  l8  my  Intention  to  submit  legisla- 
tion to  re-organlze  the  court  system.  A  1966 
Taak  Force  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  proble|ns  Involved.  As  a  result 
of  that  group's  wor^.  a  report  was  made  rec- 
ommending a  legla(atlve  re-structurlng  of 
the  court  system.  The  legislation  I  shall  pro- 
pose will  be  fundamentally  consistent  with 
those  recommendations. 

I  shall  propose  the  unification  of  the  en- 
under  one  administra- 
tive head.  I  shall  piopose  the  establishment 
of  a  full-time  District  Court  with  increased 
Jurisdiction. 

Although  the  Taik  Force  did  not  make 
suggestions  In  respeiit  to  the  probate  system, 
here,  too,  revision  Is  necessary.  I  shall  rec- 
ommend that  a  study  be  undertaken  to  ex- 
amine our  probate  s;  stem  with  a  view  toward 
Ita  Integration  Into  fur  re-organized  Judicial 
system. 

PABTICIPAT*RY    DEMOCRACY 

I  believe  our  go  rernment  must  become 
more  personalized.  Uy  this  I  mean  we  must 
utilize  every  resourc  b  at  our  disposal  to  give 
our  citizens  the  opp  ortunlty  to  have  a  more 
direct  voice  In  the  o  aerations  and  policies  of 
our  govfeifhment 

Therefore :' 

( 1 )  I  propose  thej  establishment  of  Little 
State  Houses,  to  er  courage  our  citizens  to 
express  their  conceri  is  directly  to  the  admin- 
istrative branch  of  state  government.  Such 
opening  of  lines  of  communications  can  be 
most  helpful  In  the  development  of  more  re- 
sponsible governme  nt.  These  Little  State 
Houses  should  be  located  In  appropriate 
existing  buildings  in  key  areas  of  our  state. 

(2)  In  order  to  allow  every  citizen  to 
achieve  more  direct  participation  in  govern- 
ment on  a  national  evel.  I  shall  propose  leg- 
islation to  provide  or  a  direct  Presidential 
Primary  in  which  vc  ters  could  indicate  their 
preference  for  a  de  egate  pledged  to  a  spe- 
cific candidate  lor  tie  Presidency. 
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ITNANCE8 

Rhode  Island  Is  faced  with  serious  fiscal 
problems.  Over  the  past  few  years  our  citi- 
zens have  been  witness  to  a  staggering  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  state  govern- 
ment. If  these  expenditures  continue  un- 
checked, the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  SUte  will 
be  seriously  threatened. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  State  operates 
under  open-ended  spending  legislation,  prin- 
cipally in  the  areas  of  aid  to  local  schools, 
public  assistance  and  medical  assistance. 
Furthermore,  the  fiscal'  requirements  for 
higher  education  have  escalated  beyond  orig- 
inal projections.  In  addition,  as  our  federal 
partner  in  so  many  programs  withdraws  sup- 
port, there  is  the  increasingly  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  ability  of  the  State  to  go  It 
alone. 

For  example,  both  the  spiralling  cost  of 
health  care  and  the  very  formula  under 
which  the  State  Medicaid  program  is  ad- 
ministered make  it  impossible  to  project  an 
accurate  budget  In  that  area.  At  this  point 
the  Medicaid  program  has  become  a  dlflB- 
cult  fiscal  burden  for  our  State,  just  as  It 
has  for  many  states  throughout  the  nation. 
All  our  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  cur- 
rent and  long-term  management  of  such 
problem  areas. 

The  fiscal  problems  confronting  this  State 
make  it  clear  that  the  existing  tax  revenue 
program  will  be  inadequate .  to  meet  our 
needs. 

New  taxes  are  necessary.  We  cannot  at  this 
point  make  a  final  determination  as  to  the 
taxes  required,  but  we  can  and  do  say  that 
we  shall  not  propose  a  personal  Income  tax 
nor  increase  the  sales  tax  rate.  Essentially, 
the  cornerstone  of  our  program  will  be  an 
Investment  tax  on  dividends  and  interest. 
Furthermore,  we  propose  to  examine  all  op- 
tions that  are  open  to  us  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenue  to  meet  the  State's  financial 
responsibilities. 

We  must  and  shall  seek  economy  in  the 
operations  of  our  state  government,  and 
wherever  possible  we  shall  eliminate  waste 
and   inefficiency   in   these  operations. 

As  one  method  of  achieving  efficiency  in 
government  finances,  I  shall  propose  a  more 
intensive  development  of  a  system  of  pro- 
gram-plannlng-budgetlng,  which  will  in- 
volve the  determination  of  long-range  goals, 
a  re-orderIng  of  state  priorities,  and  careful 
planning  of  capital  expenditures  and  bond- 
ing. The  Budget  Office  was  asked  last  year  to 
take  preliminary  steps  toward  inaugurating 
program  budgeting.  I  feel  that  such  a  pro- 
gram encompassing  all  areas  of  state  activity 
must  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  time  Is  long  past  when  we  can  allow 
state  programs  to  mushroom  in  a  hlt-or- 
mlss  manner,  without  being  able  to  calcu- 
late their  final  cost,  their  ultimate  value, 
or  their  relationship  to  other  programs. 
Program-plannlng-bxjdgetlng  will  make  com- 
prehensive planning  a  necessity  In  every 
agency  of  state  government. 

I  shall  also  issue  an  Executive  Order  con- 
cerning future  hiring  policy  in  state  govern- 
ment. All  department  directors  will  be  in- 
structed that  no  new  jobs  are  to  be  created 
without  prior  determination  of  need,  and 
that  as  Job  vacancies  occur  they  are  not  to  be 
filled  without  demonstrated  need.  I,  myself, 
have  every  intention  of  leaving  open  posi- 
tions within  my  prerogative  to  fill  which  I 
deem  non-essential. 

Moreover,  I  believe  we  must  re-examine  the 
operating  procedures  of  every  department  of 
state  government  with  a  view  toward  ef- 
fecting greater  efficiency  and  economy.  I  shall 
appoint  a  Task  Force  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Director  of  Administration  to  undertake 
this  analysis. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

If  the  major  obligation  of  this  administra- 
tion Is  to  our  people — and  It  is — we  must 
focus   attention   upon  our   sick,   our   needy 


and  our  disadvantaged.  This  is  so  not  only 
because  of  the  concern  that  one  human 
being  has  for  another,  It  is  so  because  we 
cannot  progress  as  a  state  unless  we  pay 
special  heed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  those  of 
our  citizens  who  need  help.  Our  neglect  of 
these  problems  today  will  only  multiply  their 
severity  tomorrow. 

Our  welfare  system  today  is  beset  with 
many  difficulties.  There  Is  obvious  dissatis- 
faction with  the  system  by  both  the  recipi- 
ents of  welfare  services  and  the  over-bur- 
dened taxpaying  public.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  rapidly  Increasing  numbers 
of  our  people  receiving  assistance,  the 
spirallng  cost  of  providing  this  assistance, 
and  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
themselves. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  It  is 
one  thing  to  question  and  criticize  the  exist- 
ing system,  but  It  Is  quite  another  to  find 
an  acceptable  alternative.  Before  we  do, 
the  whole  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
assisting  the  states  to  provide  public  assist- 
ance will  need  re-examlnatlon. 

We  shall  encourage  and  support  programs 
such  as  day  care  centers  which  will  provide 
an  Incentive  for  relief  recipients  to  find 
their  way  to  gainful  employment. 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  a 
sprawling  agency,  trying  to  do  far  too  much 
with  far  too  little.  Because  It  is  unable  to 
function  effectively  under  a  single  admin- 
istrative head,  it  lacks  direct,  positive,  on- 
the-scene  supervision  over  its  varied  activi- 
ties. It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  single 
department  director  can  supervise  as  many 
different  functions  as  curative  and  rehabili- 
tative services,  all  of  our  correctional  insti- 
tutions, all  public  assistance  including  wel- 
fare, medicare  and  medicaid,  and  many, 
many  other  services.  I  have  already  recom- 
mended the  re -organization  of  this  depart- 
ment, to  focus  more  attention  on  improving 
our  state  institutions  and  to  provide  more 
effective  service  to  the  thousands  of  Rhode 
Islanders  who  are  now  served  by  our  Wel- 
fare Department. 

The  La  Llberte  Commission  is  presently 
studying  the  question  of  re-structuring  this 
department.  I  shall  await  Its  report  before  I 
submit  my  own  proposals. 

EDUCATION 

The  development  of  community  and  in- 
dustrial life  in  Rhode  Island  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  quality  of  our  education. 

Several  months  ago  the  reconomendations 
of  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Entire  Field 
of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  were  made 
public.  This  report  indeed  deserves  the  high 
praise  it  has  received.  Its  clarity,  depth  and 
well-considered  proposals  bring  Into  sharp 
focus  the  whole  question  of  education  In 
our  State.  I  am  certain  that  this  study  will 
result  in  an  upgrading  of  our  entire  educa- 
tional system.  The  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Thibeault  Report  can  serve  as 
meaningful  guidelines  for  the  future.  But 
the  lack  of  unanimity  among  substantial 
segments  of  our  community  on  specific  pro- 
posals points  up  the  need  for  a  synthesis  of 
views. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  personal  ap- 
proval of  the  general  concept  of  a  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  concept  of  reglonalization 
of  our  school  districts. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  legislation 
incorporating  the  major  recommendations 
of  the  Thibeault  Commission  Report  will  be 
Introduced  during  this  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  These  measures  will  be  sub- 
ject to  public  hearings.  Because  of  the  far 
reaching  changes  to  be  proposed  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
public  debate.  For  my  part  I  shall  follow  this 
dlscuss'on  with  great  interest.  I  shall  make 
my  own  thorough  review  taking  Into  con- 
sideration both  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  those  who  will  be 
most  closely  affected  by  the  implications  of 
the  report.  And  I  shall  then  make  positive 
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recommendations  for  action  on  the  modern- 
ization of  our  educational  system  which  I 
conclude  will  best  serve  the  future  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  people. 

The  rapid  expansion  o  our  pupil  popu- 
lation the  lag  In  output  of  teacher-educa- 
tion programs  and  the  endeavors  to  heighten 
efficiency  In  the  use  of  professional  teacher 
talent  require  the  use  of  trained  teachers' 
aides.  Therefore  I  shall  ask  our  public  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  training  of  these  teachers" 
aides.  I  shall  also  ask  Rhode  Island  College 
to  develop  and  expand  a  program  of  in- 
service  training  to  enhance  the  professional 
growth  of  our  teachers. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  those  people  who  have  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  higher  education  due 
to  economic  circumstances  I  shall  support 
fully  the  development  of  the  Urban  Educa- 
tion Center.  This  Center  can  fulfill  a  two- 
fold purpose — it  can  provide  supplementary 
education  and  It  can  serve  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  college.  Federal  aid  as  well  as  help 
from  foundations  and  the  business  commu- 
nity must  play  a  vital  role  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

CONCLtJSION 

It  has~been  said  that  politics— and  I  use 
the  term  In  Its  highest  sense — Is  the  art  of 
the  possible.  But  what  is  possible  Is  at  times 
limited  by  our  own  vision.  I  call  for  a  larger 
view — one  which  will  examine  each  of  our 
problems,  not  as  a  difficulty,  but  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  move  foirward. 

We  do  not  in  this  message  endeavor  or  pur- 
port to  chronicle  all  of  our  Intentions  and 
goals.  We  have  endeavored,  however,  to 
Identify  our  major  concerns  and  give  a  broad 
outline  of  our  approach  toward  their 
solution. 

The  time  is  now  for  a  re-orderlng  of  our 
priorities,  for  a  re-scheduling  of  our  efforts 
and  our  energies  to  meet  and  answer  the  de- 
mands and  desires  of  our  people. 

Members  of  the  Legislature.  I  say  to  you 
most  sincerely  that  to  meet  these  demands 
and  desires  we  must  work  as  partners,  each 
respecting  the  other's  responsibility,  each 
sharing  the  other's  commitment. 

In  the  words  of  Archibald  MacLish,  "For 
once  we  had  imagined  that  world  we  had  only 
to  reach  out  our  hands  to  make  It  real  .  .  . 
The  defenses  have  all  been  written.  Tlie  time 
is  now  for  the  challenges." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Licht. 

Goi'ernor. 


THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  VOTES  UNANI- 
MOUSLY IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  CON- 
FIRMATIONS OF  THE  HONORABLE 
MELVIN  R.  LAIRD  AND  MR.  DAVID 
R.  PACKARD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  I  should  like  to 
make  some  comments  on  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  today,  in 
connection  with  the  Honorable  Melvin 
R.  Laird  and  Mr.  David  R.  Packard,  the 
nominees-designate  for  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Deputy  Secretary  of  E>efense. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
confirmations  of  the  Honorable  Melvin 
R.  Laird  and  Mr.  David  R.  Packard,  the 
nominees-designate  for  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  nominations  are  not  oflQcially  before 
the  committee  since  they  cannot  be  made 
by  President-elect  Nixon  before  January 
20.  The  committee,  continuing  the  prac- 


tice •  followed  in  both  1953  and  1961  of 
proceeding  with  hearings  before  the 
formal  submission  of  the  nominations, 
held  open  hearings  on  January  14  and 
15  and  received  detailed  testimony  from 
both  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Packard  on  all 
aspects  of  their  nominations. 

Both  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Packard  are 
highly  qualified  to  serve  in  the  positions 
to  which  they  will  be  nominated.  Mr. 
Laird  will  bring  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  his  broad  knowledge  in  Defense 
matters  gained  through  his  long  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mr.  Packard  is  one 
of  the  eminent  business  leaders  of  the 
Nation  and  will  bring  to  the  Department 
his  outstanding  managerial  ability. 

CONFLICT-Or-INTEREST    MATTER 

Due  to  the  emphasis  and  interest  on 
the  conflict-of-interest  matter,  the  pro- 
posals of  e£u;h  nominee  to  resolve  this 
question  are  set  forth  in  detail  below. 

ACTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  MR.  LAIRD 

Mr.  Laird  will  instruct  the  trustee 
handling  his  financial  affairs  to  dispose 
of  all  securities  in  any  company  which 
has  a  contract  of  $10,000  or  more  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
most  recent  reporting  period.  The  $10,- 
000  formula  does  not  apply  to  regulated 
public  utilities.  Moreover,  the  trustee 
will  not  acquire  stock  in  such  companies 
during  Mr.  Laird's  period  of  office. 

Mr.  Laird  holds  no  memberships  on 
boards  of  directors  or  any  employment 
relationships  other  than  his  present 
status  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  which  he  will  resign  upon  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

ACTIONS    TO    BE    TAKEN    BY    MR.    PACKARD 

Mr.  Packard  will  take  the  following 
actions  to  remove  any  conflict  of  interest 
question  that  might  be  involved  with  his 
own  financial  interests  and  that  of  his 
position  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

RESIGNATION    FROM   ALL   OUTSIDE  POSITIONS 

First.  He  will  resign  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Hewlett-Packard  Corp. 
and  from  all  other  organizations,  both 
corporations  and  educational  institu- 
tions, on  which  he  serves  as  an  officer  or 
director. 

TERMINATION     OF    COMPENSATION    AND    FUTURE 
RETIREMENT   RIGHTS 

Second.  He  will  terminate  all  right  of 
compensation  in  companies  from  which 
he  is  resigning  including  the  liquidation 
of  future  retirement  rights  under  the 
Hewlett-Packard  pension  plan. 

SALE  OF  ALL  SECURmES  OTHER  THAN  HEWLETT- 
PACKARD   STOCK 

Third.  Other  than  the  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard stock,  Mr.  Packard  will  sell  all  secu- 
rities owned  by  liim  and  Mrs.  Packard  in 
companies  having  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000  or  more  for  the  most  recent  re- 
porting period.  Neither  will  securities  of 
such  companies  be  bought  durmg  his 
term  of  office.  In  order  to  comply  with 
this  action  Mr.  Packard  will  sell  stocks 
with  a  total  value  of  approximately  $2,- 
100,000  in  23  companies.  Stocks  in  10 
companies  will  be  retained  since  they  do 
not  come  within  the  $10,000  formula. 


PLACEMENT    OF    HEWLETT-PACKARD    STOCK    IN    A 
CHARITABLC   TRUST 

Fourth.  The  stock  in  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mr.s. 
Packard  will  be  placed  in  a  charitable 
trust.  All  income  received  by  the  trust 
and  any  increase  in  the  total  value  of  the 
stock  at  the  termination  of  the  trust  as 
compared  to  its  initial  value  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  charitable  institutions.  The 
principal  terms  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  trust  to  which  the  approxi- 
mately 3,550,000  shares  of  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard stock  will  be  transferred  would  ter- 
minate in  2  years  or  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  Mr.  Packard's  service  as  a  Gov- 
ernment official,  whichever  occurs  later. 

Second.  The  trustee  for  the  chari'vable 
trust  will  be  the  Bank  of  America.  San 
Francisco.  As  originally  proposed,  the 
trustees  would  have  been  three  directois 
of  the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  The  commit- 
tee was  of  the  opinion,  however,  thai  a 
trustee  with  no  relationship  with  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  was  preferable.  Mr. 
Packard,  by  letter,  has  indicated  lie  will 
name  the  Bank  of  America. 

TRUST    INCOME 

Third.  All  trust  income  after  expenses 
will  be  paid  to  15  charitable  institu- 
tions with  the  percentage  of  income  for 
each  institution  specified  in  the  trust  ar- 
rangement. Fourteen  of  the  recipients  are 
educational  institutions  and  one  a  chil- 
dren's hospital. 

TRUST    APPRECIATION 

Fourth.  If  the  aggregate  value  of  tlie 
stock  in  the  trust  has  increased  at  tlie 
date  of  its  termination  over  the  aggre- 
gate value  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  trust,  the  excess  or  gain  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  Hewlett-Packard 
shaies  to  charitable  beneficiaries  to  be 
named  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Packard.  These 
beneficiaries  must  be  qualified  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  the  event  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Packard  do  not  name  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  receive  the  capital  apprecia- 
tion, such  gain  will  be  distributed  to  tlie 
income  beneficiaries  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  trust. 

For  determining  the  valuation  of  the 
Hewlett-Packard  stock  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  trust,  the  trust  contains 
a  formula  based  on  a  5-day  average  of 
the  closing  price  of  the  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

FAVORABLE    COMMITTEE    PO.SITION 

The  "committee  in  favoring  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  L,\trd  and  Mr.  Packard 
is  satisfied  that  the  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  nominees  remove  any  possible  con- 
flict of  interest  problem. 

It  is  recognized  that  committee  p>olicy 
is  more  stringent  than  the  current  stat- 
utory provision  which  requires  only  dis- 
closure and  disqualification  with  respect 
to  any  Government  official  who  acts  in 
an  official  capacity  with  a  company  .n 
which  he  holds  a  substantial  financial 
interest.  The  more  strict  committee  pol- 
icy is  based  on  the  premise  that  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our  offi- 
cials is  a  bedrock  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government.  The  committee 
policy  is  to  remove  any  possible  doubt 
on  the  conflicts  question.  The  arrange- 
ments of  both  nominees  amply  meet  this 
test. 
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In  formulating  committee  policy 
which  extends  beyond  statutory  require- 
menta,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
each  problem  has  l>een,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  considered  on  its  own  merits.  No 
committee  action  |?ill  be  a  precedent  for 
future  nominatioi^  where  all  or  a  part 
of  the  elements  pf  the  circumstances 
may  be  different,    j 

DISCUSSION  OrlcOMMITTKX  FOLIC  f 

As  a  general  poicy,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  liepartment  of  Defense 
nominees  to  dive|t  themselves  of  any 
holdings  in  comptmies  having  Defense 
contracts  of  IIO.O^O  or  more  during  the 
previoiis  reporting!  period  in  other  than 
reg\ilated  public  utilities. 

Except  for  tpe  Hewlett-Packard 
shares,  this  policy  is  being  followed  with 
the  two  nominees.  I  Mr.  Laiko  will  dispose 
of  all  securities  u^der  the  $10,000  for- 
mula. I 

Mr.  Packard  w^l  likewise  dispose  of 
all  securities  othtfr  than  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  stock  in  I  such  companies.  Mr. 
Packar^,.will  sell  stocks  in  23  companies 
having ,  a  total  vqlue  of  approximately 
$2,100,000. 


T7NIQUX      CIKCUMSTAl4cXa      Ut      MS.      PACKARO  3 
OWNERSHIP    or    HEWLjrrr-PACKABD    STOCKS 

The  combination  of  imique  circum- 
stances surroiindiig  the  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard stock  owned  bj  Mr.  Packard  justifies 
the  charitable  trui;  arrangement  and  at 
the  same  time  salisfles  any  conflict  of 
interest  problem,    i 

First,  Mr.  Pack^ird  has  removed  the 
possibility  of  receiving  personal  gain 
from  his  Hewlett-Packard  stock  during 
his  period  of  ofQcej  by  providing  that  all 
income  from  the  mist  and  any  appre- 
ciation in  value  at  the  termination  of 
the  trust  will  be  dif  tributed  to  charitable 
beneficiaries. 

Second,  the  niarketability  of  Mr. 
Packard's  HewlettjPackard  stock  is  im- 
practicable. Any  kale  of  his  3,550.000 
shares  which  constitute  about  30  percent 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  company 
would  severely  depress  the  market  and 
adversely  affect  |some  20,000  public 
shareholders. 

Obviously,  the  liiarketability  question 
would  not  be  pres^ted  where  a  nominee 
held  only  a  limited  percentage  of  shares 
and  the  sale  of  sucp  stock  would  not  pre- 
sent a  similar  problem. 

Third,  the  chaijltable  trust  arrange- 
ment sets  forth  |  a  simple  valuation 
formula  under  which  the  total  value  of 
the  stock  at  the  tir  le  of  the  creation  and 
termination  of  this  trust  can  be  easily 
determined.  In  the  case  of  a  family- 
owned  or  closely-held  corporation  where 
the  valuation  was  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tainable, a  charita  )le  trust  arrangement 
would  not  be  feasible. 

Fourth,  the  busness  of  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  is  of  aiuch  a  nature  that  the 
duties  of  Deputy  JBecretary  of  Defense 
should  not  involve  any  decisions  on 
matters  with  resp;ct  to  that  company. 
In  this  connection,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNaman  as  well  as  Mr.  Clif- 
ford and  Mr.  Nitzo  have  indicated  that 
at  no  time  during  their  periods  of  oflBce 
did  a  matter  involving  Hewlett-Packard 
come  to  their  attention. 

I  would  emphasize  this  point  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  business  of  the  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  Is  the  manufacturing  of  standard 
electronic  measuring  equipment  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sjjeciallzed  military 
hardware.  This  company  does  not  create 
or  manufacture  any  specialized  military 
items  nor  do  they  manufacture  any  items 
specifically  designed  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  All  of  the  Government  orders 
of  Hewlett-Packard  have  been  for  stand- 
ard items  which  were  also  sold  to  non- 
defense  commercial  enterprises.  In  other 
words,  these  sophisticated  standard 
items  are  sold  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  same  manner  that  they  are 
purchased  by  nondefense  commercial 
firms.  Their  products  might  be  described 
as  electronic  catalog  items  which  are 
purchased  by  30,000  customers  through- 
out the  world.  Out  of  total  sales  of  $280.- 
000.000  last  year,  only  $34,000,000  were 
from  direct  orders  from  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Furthermore,  it  should  also  be  empha- 
sized that  the  Hewlett-Packard  items 
procured  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  purchased,  not  at  the  Penta- 
gon, but  almost  exclusively  at  the  vari- 
ous field  procurement  offices  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  printed  hear- 
ings contain  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
various  procurement  actions  at  the  local 
purchasing  offices. 

In  addition,  the  general  business  of 
Hewlett-Packard,  that  of  various  meas- 
uring instruments,  is  highly  competitive 
which  would  tend  to  preclude  any  advan- 
tage to  this  company. 

Fifth,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
steps  Mr.  Laird  has  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  he  will  issue  a  memorandum  pre- 
cluding any  matter  involving  the  Hew- 
lett-Packard Co.,  from  coming  before 
Mr.  Packard  for  decision. 

DISTINGUISHING    CIRCDMSTANCES    AS     COMPARED 
TO   PREVIOUS   NOMINZES 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  business,  Mr.  Packard's  problem 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Mr. 
McNamara  and  Mr.  Wilson  when  they 
were  considered  for  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. During  the  period  of  the  Korean 
emergency  the  General  Motors  Corp.  was 
the  No.  1  prime  contractor  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  contract 
awards  for  a  2-year  period  totaling  $5.5 
billion.  During  the  year  immediately 
preceding  Mr.  McNamara's  nomination 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  No.  43  on  the  list 
of  100  top  prime  contractors  in  dollar 
value  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  might  be  observed  that  if  Mr.  Pack- 
ard held  stock  in  a  substantial  prime 
Department  of  Defense  contractor,  he 
might  have  to  disqualify  himself  to  such 
an  extent  on  particular  matters  that  his 
capacity  to  properly  fulfill  the  duties  of 
his  office  would  be  affected. 

SUMMARY 

In  summai-y,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  arrangements  proposed 
by  Mr.  Packard  will  fully  protect  the 
public  interest  and  permit  the  Nation  to 
receive  the  services  and  talents  of  this 
eminent  business  leader. 


GREATER  EFFORT  MUST  BE  MADE 
TO  END  STARVATION  IN  BIAFRA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  bloody  and  destructive  civil  war  in 


Nigeria,  which  has  been  raging  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  now  threatens  to 
cause  one  of  the  greatest  famines  in 
modem  times. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Biafrans, 
most  of  them  children,  have  already  died 
from  hunger.  It  is  reported  200.000  Biaf- 
rans perished  from  hunger  or  disease 
during  October  and  a  like  number  in  suc- 
ceeding months.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
25,000  will  perish  by  starvation  unless 
leaders  of  Nigeria  and  Biafra  take  deter- 
mined action  to  end  this  civil  war,  or 
unless  other  nations  launch  a  full-scale 
emergency  relief  program  to  provide 
whatever  food  and  medicine  is  needed 
to  alleviate  this  tragic  situation. 

Too  much  time  has  already  been  lost 
in  bickering,  with  both  Nigerian  leaders 
and  leaders  of  the  secessionist  Biafran 
state  putting  political  advantage  ahead 
of  people's  lives.  Millions  of  people  face 
starvation  in  the  next  several  months  as 
a  result  of  this  callous  attitude  of  their 
leaders. 

Hundreds  of  villages  and  towns  have 
been  destroyed,  factories  and  farms 
burned,  homes  abandoned  in  the  face  of 
advancing  armies  and  people  torn  from 
their  families  and  scattered  across  a 
barren  and  desolate  land.  Children  are 
the  major  victims — children  for  whom 
the  consequences  of  battle  mean  only 
loneliness,  hunger,  fear,  pain,  and  the 
terror  of  not  seeing  a  familiar  face  or  of 
hearing  a  comforting  word.  They  die  by 
the  thousands.  They  die  of  starvation,  a 
slow  agonizing  death.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  protein  in  their  meager  diets, 
those  who  survive  have  little  chance  of 
growing  to  become  healthy  adults. 

Who  can  remain  impassive  when  view- 
ing the  tragic  pictures  of  Biafran  chil- 
dren with  listless  eyes  and  swollen 
stomachs,  emaciated  bodies,  and  pain- 
fully bony  legs?  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  been  speaking,  10  children  have 
died  of  starvation  in  Biafra. 

Our  Government  has  refused  to  ship 
arms  to  either  side,  has  urged  i  nego- 
tiated settlement,  and  is  making  an  effort 
to  send  relief  assistance  to  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  this  war.  We  have  given 
$23  million  in  relief  assistance — surplus 
^ood,  medical  supplies,  vehicles  and  other 
logistical  equipment^to  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  help  the  starving  people 
of  Biafra.  Furthermore,  the  administra- 
tion has  provided  eight  cargo  planes  for 
the  International  Red  Cross  relief  effort 
which  is  delivering  300  tons  of  food  to 
Biafra  each  day. 

However,  the  need  Is  for  2,000  tons  of 
food  each  day.  Our  efforts  and  those  of 
the  international  relief  mission  may 
slow  the  death  rate,  but  do  not  stop  it. 

We  must  make  a  greater  effort,  seek 
any  approach,  exhaust  every  idea  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  halt  this  war  or,  at 
the  very  least,  to  increase  the  shipments 
of  food  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
striken  children. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century  mankind 
has  not  progressed  to  the  point  where  it 
can  prevent  a  manmade  famine  of  the 
coming  magnitude  of  Biafra.  While  we 
hesitate,  while  we  ponder,  while  we  ne- 
gotiate with  leaders  of  both  sides,  chil- 
dren die  of  starvation — children  who 
know  nothing  of  politics  or  of  diplomacy 
but  understand  only  the  gnawing  reality 
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in  their  stomachs  and  the  numbing  weak- 
ness in  their  arms  and  legs. 

A  solution  to  end  this  war  and  the  hor- 
rible starvation  accompanying  it  must  be 
found — a  solution  that  preserves  Nigerian 
sovereignty  and  unity,  and  at  the  same 
time  guarantees  the  future  safety  and 
development  of  the  Biafran  people. 


COMMENDATION   OF   DEFENSE 
SECRETARY   CLIFFORD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  is  departing  from 
office  after  a  scant  12  months.  Yet.  in 
that  period  of  time  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  changing  the  direction  of  our 
counti-y's  course  and  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  Department  of  Defense. 

When  he  came  to  office,  the  policy  and 
direction  of  our  Government,  borne  out 
by  the  experiences  of  the  previous  months 
and  years,  was  a  seemingly  steady,  ir- 
resistible escalation  of  our  commitments 
and  men  and  deaths  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Clifford,  blessed  with  intelligence 
and  perspicacity,  came  into  his  office  with 
an  open  mind.  He  saw  the  need  for 
change.  And  he  has  implemented  his 
thoughts. 

He  has  done  a  wonderful  job  and  de- 
serves congratulations  from  every  one  of 
us  as  does  President  Johnson  in  having 
appointed  him. 


ECONOMIC   WEAKNESS   OF   NATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  News,  in  Greenville,  S.C,  has 
published  in  his  Tuesday,  January  14, 
1969  issue  an  editorial  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Entitled  'Nixon  Inherits  An  Economic 
Mess,"  Editor  Freeman's  editorial  points 
to  the  ruinous  financial  policies  of  the 
past  years  which  have  resulted  in  a  rec- 
ord cost  of  living,  runaway  Inflation  and 
the  highest  interest  rates  and  tightest 
credit  in  this  country's  history. 

These  economic  conditions  have  re- 
sulted from  policies  of  reckless  Govern- 
ment spending  of  the  taxpayers'  hard 
earned  money.  As  Mr.  Freeman  says  in 
his  editorial,  it  is  the  old  Democratic 
policy  of  "taxing  and  taxing,  spending 
and  spending,  electing  and  re-electing." 

Mr.  President,  fortunately  we  will 
shortly  have  a  President  who  will  have 
the  courage  to  attempt  to  set  the  Na- 
tion's financial  affairs  in  order.  Hope- 
fully, it  is  not  too  late  to  save  America 
and  her  people  from  the  hardships  that 
history  has  shown  result  from  such  im- 
prudent money  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  com- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  Inherits  an  Economic  Mess 

Barring  a  financial  miracle  beyond  the 
wildest  Imaginations,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration will  go  out  of  ofBce  January  20  with 
Interest  rates  at  the  highest  level  In  history 
and  credit  about  the  tightest  It  has  been  in 
the  memory  of  most  Americans. 

That  is  some  prospect  for  a  Democratic 
administration,   since  the  Democrats  pride 


themselves  as  being  "the  party  of  low  Inter- 
est rates  and  easy  money." 

The  reversal  or  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party's  traditional  top  priority  aim.  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  Democratic  policy  of  "taxing  and 
taxing,  spending  and  spending,  electing  and 
re-electing."  This  policy  was  originated  and 
enunciated  early  in  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration and  was  brought  to  full  fruition  by 
President  Johnson  with  disastrous  results. 

Wild  government  spending  on  all  sorts  of 
Inflationary,  experimental,  giveaway  social 
schemes,  even  In  the  middle  of  a  costly  war. 
long  ago  ran  the  nation  out  of  hard  money. 
And  now  the  country  is  running  out  of  credit 
as  well — a  sad  fact  we  described  and  pre- 
dicted many  long  months  ago. 

Federal  government  borrowing  hsis  done 
two  ruinous  things: 

It  has  caused  rapid  inflation,  which  in 
turn  has  forced  state  and  local  governmental 
units,  as  well  as  private  enterprise,  to  bor- 
row more. 

The  federal  demand  for  credit  money  has 
pre-empted  credit  sources  once  available  to 
local  governments  and  private  business. 

The  combination  has  produced  a  chronic 
strain  upon  the  supply  of  credit  money — a 
strain  which  sometimes  gets  acute,  as  In  the 
1966  "money  crunch." 

As  a  result  a  lot  of  people  and  businesses 
cannot  flna  any  credit  money  to  finance 
worthwhile  and  desirable  personal  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  projects  and  programs.  In- 
cluding creation  of  Jobs.  Those  who  are  aWe 
to  find  credit  must  pay  outlandish  Interest 
rates,  the  result  of  the  Inevitable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  the  monetary  markets. 

A  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  seven  per  cent 
interest  lor  such  things  as  new  houses  would 
have  been  unthinkable.  Now  a  major  bank 
has  set  the  seven  per  cent  rate  on  prime 
loans  which  go  only  to  blue-ribbon  accounts. 
What  the  interest  rate  will  be  for  small 
businesses  and  Individuals  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

The  squeeze  affects  everybody.  It  results 
In  higher  costs  all  along  the  line.  It  disrupts 
long  range  planning  by  individuals  and  by 
industry.  It  affects  adversely  the  nation's 
foreign  accounts. 

This  Is  the  disarray  brought  on  by  years  of 
mismanagement  and  profligacy  In  fiscal  and 
monetary  affairs.  The  new  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Is  Inheriting  a  sorry  state  or  afTairs 
and  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test  as  it  tries 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

The  central  fact  is  that  years  of  abuse 
have  produced  a  situation  in  which  the  de- 
mand upon  America's  credit  resources  ex- 
ceeds the  economy's  capacity  to  generate  the 
savings  upon  which  credit  has  to  be  based. 

Fortunately  the  Nixon  philosophy  as  enun- 
ciated during  the  long  campaign  and  the  new 
men  he  Is  bringing  Into  the  government  to 
Implement  that  philosophy  ofTer  hope  that 
things  can  be  set  straight.  It  will  take  much 
time,  patience,  and  careful  management  to 
undo  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the 
nation's   general   economic   health. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  administration  will 
need  the  support  and  understanding  of  all 
Americans  in  the  months  ahead  as  they 
make  the  necessary  steps,  some  of  them  pain- 
ful, to  restore  economic  stability  to  this 
nation. 
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RECESS   UNTIL   10:30   A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  Monday.  January 
20,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  January  17  i  legislative  day  of 
January  10', 1969: 

In  the  Air  Force 

Lt  Gen  Joseph  R  Holzapple,  FR1897 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  in  the  grade  of  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Lt  Gen  John  W  Carpenter  III.  FR1647 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee.  United  Nations,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  711.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  THE  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  T.  Booth  II.  US    Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Paul  P    Blackburn,  Jr  .  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States   Code,  section  5233. 
Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  t>e  pobt- 
niasters; 

ALABAMA 

Jerry  F.  Edmonds.  Grant.  Ala  ,  In  place  of 
J  C  Campbell,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Warden  J.  Langford.  Klngsland.  Ark  .  in 
place  of  M.  A.  McCoy,  deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

Orvene  S  Carpenter.  Port  Hueneme.  Calif  , 
in  place  of  R.  L.  Van  Slyke,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

William  F.  Rumsey.  Athens.  Ga  .  in  place  of 
H.  C.  King,  retired. 

KANSAS 

William  L  Hampton.  Ulysses.  Kans  .  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Porrer.  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

William  J.  Nelson.  Centrevllle,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  O.  L.  Thomas,  retired. 

Allen  Lake.  North  Branch.  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  L  G  Hohman.  deceased 

NEVADA 

Carol  M.  Minto.  Gerlach.  Nev..  In  place  of 
H  C.  Thrasher,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Edgar  A.  Archer,  Hightstown.  N.J..  in  place 
of  L  P  Ivins.  removed 

Robert  V.  Suydam,  Trenton,  N.J..  in  place 
of  John  Dawson,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Mary  D.  Brown.  Silver  Springs,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  L.  F.  Wagner,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Sandra  D.  Bryson.  GlenvlUe,  N  C  .  in  place 
Of  C.   B.   Reynolds  resigned. 

James  R.  Overcash.  Woodlenf,  N.C..  in  place 
of  O.  M.  Click,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Kathryn  E.  Brady.  Stevenson.  Wa.sh  ,  in 
place  of  H.  A  Miller,  retired. 

ALABAMA 

Charles  R.  Henderson.  Eutaw.  Ala.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Livingston,  deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

Miguel  A.  Figueroa.  Blythe,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  S.  C.  Avery,  transferred. 

CONNECTICUT 

John  E.  Victoria.  Stonington.  Conn  ,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Farnan.  retired. 

KANSAS 

Joseph  R.  Ashens.  Cherryvale.  Kans.,  In 
place  of  H.  T.  Utter,  retired. 
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Harold  J.  Weeooit, 
In  place  of  S.  D 


>,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich., 
\teacoat,  retired. 


Herman  W.  Meyp 
place  of  P.  B 


Cro  ice 


Myron  A.  Bruno 
of  P.  E.   Blsson. 


OHIO 

Ravenna,  Ohio,  In  place 
deceased. 


McMillan 
place  of  M.  M. 


OKLAHOMA 

Lambsrt,     Ardmore.     Okla..    In 
Ci  sslty.  transferred. 


PS»  NSTLVANIA 


John   P.   Knlppe;' 
of  D.  J.   audea, 


Coaldale,  Pa..   In  place 
resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George  C.  Smith 
of  D.  C 


TurbotvlUe,  Pa.,  In  place 
Cbamberlan,   retired. 


Betty  P.  Perg\isop. 
of  O.  D.  Morgan, 

Hilda  C.  Terry, 
of  M.  D.  Moore,  retired 


Verner    Hoglund , 
place   of   Melvln 


Executive 
the  Senate 
January  10) 


Rober  Qson 


William  R 

Bobby  W.  Enflng^r 

George  W.  Davis 

William  H. 

Doris  R.  Black,  Division 

W.  Waite  McCorc  uodale, 

Lucile  S.  Moncrief 

Harold  G.  Merrill 

Clifton  A.  Stubbs 
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JKKSET 

T8,  Prenchtown,  N.J.,  In 
retired. 


TXXAS 

Bronaon,  Tex.,  in  place 
letlred. 
JIan  Perllta,  Tex.,  In  place 


W^  5HINCTON 


Darrlngton.    Wash.,    In 
LkHammer,   deceased. 


CONF  [RMATIONS 


nonlinations  confirmed   by 
January  17  i legislative  day  of 
196!  : 


PO  n-MASTEKS 
I  .I^BAMA 


.  Alpine. 
Black. 
Brundldge. 
Huffman.  Jr..  CarroUton. 


Jackson. 
Letohatchee. 
Red  Level. 
Satsuma. 


i«KANSAS 

Jimmy  L.  Ballenker.  Corning. 
Joe  E.  Lindley.  Di  irdanelle. 
Eddie  Parris.  Eve  ling  Shade. 
William  A.  Bowd<  n.  Everton. 
Evelyn  M.  Erstin< .  Glllett. 
Charles  R.  Howai  d.  Mineral  Springs. 
John  I.  Arledge,  J  r..  Wabbaseka. 
Clara  E.  Saeler,  Watson. 


Barbara  J.  Sciaccfi 
Mary  M.  Thomas 


CJfLIFORNIA 

,  Chicago  Park. 
Sblngletown. 


Robert  J.  Shannqn 
Alden  P.  Victoria 


CO#NBCTICUT 

Sandy  Hook. 
West  Mystic. 


iEOBCIA 


Lewis  P.  Adams, 
Howard  N.  Floyd, 
Jackey  D.  Colley. 
Dallas  L.  Brown 
Carl  B.  Mock,  WaJ-renton. 
Indiana 

Richard  T.  Mclntyre,  Ambia. 
Paul  R.  Joyner.  A-llngton. 
Kenneth  R.  Mes8<tl,  Blcknell. 
George  L.  Judy,  liryant. 
Harry  R.  Ray.  Ch  »terton. 
Wendell  R.  Dougi  Ji,  Dale. 
Leo  L.  Ponto,  Ear  I  Park. 
Anna  P.  Halsema  Pair  Oaks. 
Billy  D.  Caudell,  ?ortvllle. 
Russell  L.  Hirsch;r,  Geneva. 
Hubert  E.  Samm.  Hymera. 
Norma  A.  Bra6sei.r,  New  Carlisle. 
John  W.  Trout,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 
Lauretta  A.  Jaecllel,  Roselawn. 
Gerald  L.  Bole,  V^n  Buren. 
Robert  R.  Awald.iWalkerton. 


Buchanan. 
DanielsvUle. 
Portal. 
Elome. 


Robert  D.  Crane,  Weat  Lebanon. 
Richard  K.  Parker,  WheatHeld. 
Kenneth  L.  Chaney,  Whlteland. 
LoxnsiANA 

Lloyd  L.  Priest,  Bastrop. 
Hazel  M.  Henlgan,  Bentley. 
Huey  T.  Pontenot,  Palmetto. 
Laverne  A.  Ayers.  Ringgold. 


Wilfred  A.  Weed.  Deer  Isle. 

Harry  A.  Turner.  Eastport. 

Elizabeth  K.  Champion,  East  Waterloo. 

Robert  S.  Lash.  Jr  .  Priendship. 

Leo  J.  Ashey,  Greenville. 

Thomas  E.  Reeves,  Hampden  Highlands. 

George  E.  McGlllicuddy,  Houlton. 

Frederick  E  Loverlng.  Litchfield. 

Charles  W.  Bennett,  Monroe. 

Louise  G.  Dill,  Newagen. 

Wallace  E.  Bragdon.  Jr.,  New  Gloucester. 

Madeleine  C.  Belden.  Palermo. 

Vernon  C.  Norton,  Steuben. 

Elsie  P.  Stormann,  Stillwater. 

Bernard  J.  Pagurko.  Topsham. 

Shirley  M.  Moore.  Woolwich. 

MICHIGAN 

David  Rlgozzl.  Jr  ,  Bangor. 

Emil  Knoska.  Decatur. 

Virginia  A  Soulllere.  Harsens  Island. 

Prank  J.  Rodman,  Hermansvllle.     • 

Lawrence  D.  Jordan.  Oakley. 

June  A.  Noud.  Stanwood. 

John  Douglas.  Sterling. 

MINNESOTA 

Charles  P.  Ward,  Anoka. 

James  D.  Rassmussen.  Grand  Rapids. 

David  P.  Page.  Jr..  Hines. 

Jcunes  A.  Niles.  Merrifield. 

James  P   Fitzgerald.  Moniicello. 

Alvin  W.  Erlckson,  Morris. 

Harvey  E.  Stokke,  Newfolden. 

Louis  P.  Chalupsky,  Pine  City. 

Norman  D.  Milne.  Preston. 

Elmer  A.  Goodman.  Rockford. 

Sarah  T.  Coffelt.  St.  Paul  Park. 

Imelda  A.  Schuman,  Swanvllle. 

Robert  J.  Stem,  Upsala. 

Edward  E.  Rolsch,  Zumbro  Falls. 

MISSISSIPPI 

George  M.  Evans,  Brooklyn. 
Dewey  P.  Vance,  Lake. 
Marks  W,  Jenkins,  Newton. 
Francis  A.   Stanford,  Ripley. 

MISSOVBI 

Alva  C.  Clark.  Ballwin. 
Robert  C.  Rudloff,  Crystal  City. 
Enunett  C.  Washburn,  Ewing. 
Lowell  D.  Hale,  Faucett. 
Jesse  H.  Crenshaw,  Foley. 
Emmlt  P.  Hart,  High  Hill. 
Don  M.  Qlaser,  Huntsvllle. 
Joseph  P.  Pish,  La  Grange. 
Vivian  K.  Morriss,  Lanagan. 
Earldean  O.  Henry,  Mercer. 
Wllloughby  L.  O'Conneil,  Nevada. 
Benjamin  P.  Marshall,  Philllpsburg. 
Morris  Moore,  Rocheport. 
James  A.  Godsey,  Tina. 
Melvin  L.  Campbell.  Troy. 
Robert  R.  Jones,  Vienna. 

MONTANA 

Anthony  L.  Senden,  Conrad. 
Walter  D.  Bilbro,  Dupuyer. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Martha  S.  Seymour,  Belcross. 
William  E.  Bazemore,  Cofleld. 
Susie  P.  Knox,  Creston. 
Howard  A.  Gray,  Enfield. 
Craven  M.  Sealey.  Evergreen. 
Richard  P.  Roe.  Lansing. 
Sadie  M.  Paul,  Oriental, 
Narcie  W.  Turner.  Pink  Hill. 
Enoch  C.  Slack,  Rockingham. 
Bill  R.  Green,  Skyland. 
Ernest  O.  Slayton,  Stem. 
Thomas  H.  Isley.  SummerflekL 


NORTH   DAKOTA 

Ivan  T.  Thompson,  Esmond. 
J.  Dale  Lohr,  Gardner. 
XJoyd  H.  Winkler,  Granville. 
Alfred  H.  Borho,  Nekoma. 
Francis  A.  Dldler,  Sanborn. 
Selma  C.  Johnson.  Sutton. 
Donald  P.  Babltzke,  Wlshek. 
Leonard  A.  Spilde,  YpsUantl, 

PUERTO    RICO 

Joseflna  B.  Tort,  Aguadllla. 
Raul  P.  Roque-Colon,  Guayam*. 
Pedro  J.  Monge-Manzano,  Rio  Grande, 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Lucile  Carson,  Arcadia. 

TKNNESSKE 

Hattle  W.  Saulpaw,  Calhoun. 
Lowell  W.  Linkead,  Mountain  Home. 
Milton  J.  Perry,  Mount  Pleasant. 

VIRGINIA 

Thomas  C.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Boydton. 
Virginia  E.  DeJamette,  Brookneal. 
Robert  D.  Mozley,  Independence. 
Ronald  M.  Taylor,  Madison  Heights. 
Agnes  S.  Covington,  Mllford. 
Billy  G.  Zlrkle,  Qulcksburg. 
W.  George  Cleek,  Warm  Springs. 

WASHINGTON 

Robert  E.  Mosher,  Asotin. 
Arline  R.  Reld,  Carson. 
James  C.  Earley,  Enumclaw. 
Jerry  M.  Anderson,  Lumml  Island. 
Earl  S.  Sasser,  Mukllteo. 
Lawrence  H.  Dykers,  Oak  Harbor. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Charles  W.  Gardner,  Belle. 

Henry  S.  Hammett,  Belmont. 

A.  Bernadlne  Porter,  Carolina. 

Madeline  C.  Brown,  Cyclone. 

Nada  L.  Miller,  Davis. 

James  E.  Morford,  Grantsvllle. 

Betty  K.  Fleming,  Harts. 

Boyd  S.  Butts,  Hedgesville. 

Paul  J.  La  Neve,  Newell. 

Patricia  G.  Sldebottom,  Peach  Creek. 

Betty  J.  Workman.  Peytona. 

George  W.  Hartman,  St.  Albans. 

WISCONSIN 

Lynn  E.  Burton,  Colgate. 
John  R.  Seefeldt,  Granton. 
Warren  A.  Ogren,  Hayward. 
LaVerne  H.  Marquart,  Knowles. 
Charles  V.  Tlmm,  Mlndoro. 
James  M.  Dahl,  New  Auburn. 
Dennis  P.  Sexton,  New  London. 
Dennis  J.  Clossey,  Jr.,  Reedsburg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Andrew  J.  Sacco,  Bedford. 
Everett  P.  Gould,  Boxford. 
Carlos  L.  Figueiredo,  Mattapolsett. 
John  J.  Quinlan,  Peabody. 
Edward  J.  Zerdecki,  Three  Rivers. 

WYOMING 

Emerick  Huber,  Casper. 
Duane  L.  McKinney,  Osage. 
Eva  Mae  Emerson,  Rock  River. 

NOMINATIONS  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  nominations  beginning  James  H. 
Swlnt,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  William  A. 
Publlcover,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  9,  1969. 

In  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 

The  nominations  beginning  Donald  R. 
Tlbbit,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Richard 
M.  Mathls,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  January  13, 
1969. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963,  we  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  the  attention 
being  given  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

One  area  in  which  I  feel  our  efforts 
will  yield  especially  valuable  rewards  is 
that  of  employment  of  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  has 
worked  closely  with  the  State  mental 
health  departments  to  promote  employ- 
ment of  the  retarded,  and  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  this  type  of  program 
truly  does  solve  the  problem  of  caring 
for  those  persons  who  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  considered  destined  to  per- 
manent institutionalization. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Curtis  Lee  Smith,  with 
the  Texas  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation,  recently  called 
to  my  attention  a  warming  story  of  the 
kind  of  progress  which  can  be  realized 
if  only  the  effort  is  made. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
Mr.  Smith's  article: 

EMPLOYMENT    OP   THE    MENTALLY    RETARDED 

The  most  immediate  impression  on  survey- 
ing the  activity  at  Thurman  Johnson's  ranch 
near  Goldthwaite,  Texas,  is  that  nothing  ap- 
pears exceptional;  unless  you  consider  an 
abundance  of  hard  ranch  work  exceptional. 

Johnson  raises  turkeys  and  lambs;  about 
100.000  of  each  per  year.  A  1955  graduate  of 
Texas  A&M  University,  he  Is  articulate,  but 
not  given  to  lengthy  speeches.  He,  his  wife 
Jane  Ann,  and  their  three  daughters  live  on 
a  ranch  that  is  not  pretentiously  large.  In 
short,  there  Is  nothing  superficially  impres- 
sive about  the  man  or  the  place. 

But  It  is  precisely  thU  unexceptional 
atmosphere  of  hard  work  and  unspectacular 
but  noteworthy  accomplishment  that  con- 
ceals an  exceptional  significance.  Two  years 
ago,  Johnson  commenced  hesitatingly  to  staff 
his  ranch  operations  with  some  exceptional 
people. 

As  the  result  of  a  growing  volume  of  com- 
plaints about  the  severe  farm  labor  shortage 
plaguing  the  Goldthwaite  area.  Johnson  and 
other  ranchers  in  the  vicinity  were  visited 
by  John  Stowe,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  from  Abilene  State  School.  John- 
son, alone,  was  convinced  by  Stowe  to  hire 
three  residents  from  the  school  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  The  other  ranchers  were  scorn- 
ful of  the  possibiUty  that  the  idea  would 
succeed.  There  were  stipulations  attached  re- 
garding provision  of  room  and  board.  Board- 
ing and  dining  facilities  had  to  be  con- 
structed. And.  public  feeling  toward  any  kind 
of  menUl  aberration  was  especially  high  at 
that  time.  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  a  de- 
ranged smper  had  created  an  epic  of  terror 
from  atop  a  tower  In  Austin,  only  100  miles 
away. 

So  Johnson  was  bucking  the  tides  of  popu- 
larity, convenience,  and  prevailing  fear  when 
he  made  the  commitment  to  employ  the 
retarded.  And,  the  commitment  has  not  been 
entirely  without  problems.  There  have  been 
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mistakes,  dlfflcultles  in  adjusting  to  a  new 
environment,  and  minor  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. 

But,  patience,  perseverance,  and  a  dogged 
determination  to  make  it  work  have  paid 
handsome  dividends  for  Johnson,  for  the 
commumty.  and  for  "the  boys"  as  he  fondly 
calls  his  employees.  "There  are  no  more  prob- 
lems with  them  than  with  any  other  given 
group;  in  fact,  I  suspect  there  are  consider- 
ably fewer  problems,"  said  Johnson.  Today 
Johnson  employs  34  former  residents  of 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  mental 
hospitals.  Besides  p«-fonning  every  imagin- 
able chore  relevant  to  the  operation  of  a  size- 
able turkey  and  sheep  ranch,  they  have  con- 
structed their  own  quarters  and  do  their  own 
cooking,  cleaning  and  laundry.  They  also 
negotiate  routine  purchases  and  repairs  in 
Goldthwaite  on  ranch  business,  in  addition 
to  banking  and  conducting  personal  business. 
They  are  more  confident  and  happier  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

There  have  been  no  community  incidents 
involving  these  workers,  who  range  from  18 
to  61  In  age.  The  small  community  has  gained 
the  not  insignificant  trade  from  a  new  pay- 
roll. The  state  of  Texas  has  gained  34  tax- 
paying  citizens  in  place  or  an  annual  tax 
outlay  of  $75,000. 

Johnson's  ranch  operations  have  not  only 
prospered  but,  today,  pulsate  with  growing 
pains.  He  says  the  ablUty  of  these  employees 
to  take  on  anything  I  ask  of  them  has  given 
him  the  confidence  to  take  on  ambitious 
projects,  previously  beyond  the  realm  of  prac- 
tical consideration.  He  bestows  a  lion's-share 
of  credit  for  the  success  of  the  endeavor  on 
his  foreman  Dan  Tyson  and  his  girl-Friday, 
Mary  McClung.  "They  are  Just  as  stubborn  as 
I  am,"  he  admits. 

On  October  26.  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Thur- 
man Johnson  was  named  "Outstanding  Em- 
ployer of  the  Year"  In  the  U.S.  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  ChUdren. 
John  Stowe  along  with  Abilene  State  School 
Superintendent,  L.  W.  Cain,  and  enthusias- 
tic supF>orters  of  the  Texas  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  who  gave  Johnson  the 
state  award  and  nominated  him  for  the  na- 
tional honor,  believe  that  there  could  not 
have  been  a  more   appropriate  choice. 

Johnson  regards  the  award  proudly,  but 
he  observes,  "It  has  paid  off  well  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  which  is  why  I  first  tried 
it.  But  I  would  be  less  than  truthful  if  I 
didn't  admit  that  It  has  gone  deeper  than 
that.  Dan,  Mary,  and  my  whole  family  are 
personally  Involved  with  these  boys  now. 
They  really  get  under  your  skin. " 
*  Footnote:  Robert  E.  Vassallo,  Director  of 
Vocational  RehabllltaUon  for  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation, (Box  S,  Capital  Station,  Austin 
78711)  suggests  that  prospective  employers 
who  wish  to  explore  the  potential  employ- 
ability  of  mildly  retarded  citizens,  contact 
him. 


OEO'S  FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 
PROGRAM  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL- 
PROJECT  ENRICHES  LIVES  OF 
ELDERLY  CITIZENS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
foster  grandparents  program.  Initiated 
and  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  has  greatly  enriched 
the  lives  of  our  underprivileged  elderly 


citizens.  The  program  provides  older  per- 
sons with  part-time  employment  in  car- 
ing for  institutionalized  and  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  children.  A  new 
project  In  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  employs 
30  foster  grandparents  who  will  work 
through  the  local  boys  club  and  through 
the  boards  of  education  in  nearby  com- 
munities and  counties. 

A  recent  article  by  Martin  E.  Segal  for 
the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser  de- 
scribes the  merits  of  this  and  other  foster 
grandparents  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Segal  cites  an  evaluation  of 
the  overall  program  which  was  conducted 
by  Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc.,  of  New 
York.  Their  report  concludes  that  the 
"foster  grandparents  program  has  dem- 
onstrated great  value  and  should  be  ex- 
panded on  a  larger  scale." 

A  North  Texas  State  University  eval- 
uation reports  that  "The  foster  grand- 
parents appear  to  be  proudly  involved  in 
meaningful  work,  which  in  turn  provides 
them  added  economic  resources  for 
fuller  social  participation  and  mainte- 
nance of  self-respect.  The  program  does 
enrich  the  lives  of  the  children  it 
touches,  and  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
institutions  for  retarded  children  will  not 
judge  this  to  be  a  minor  success." 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  worthwhile  ef- 
fort continues  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  older  persons  desiring  to 
serve  in  this  program  can  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Segal's  feature  on  this 
meritorious  program,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  Increase  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  OEOs  foster 
grandparents  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foster  Grandparents  Help 
One  of  the  best  achievements  in  the  War 
on  Poverty  has  been  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Poster  Grandparents  F*rogram.  It  is  a 
most  satisfying  program— to  those  who  work 
in  it  and  to  those  who  benefit  from  it. 

The  program  recruits,  trains  and  employs 
persons  60  and  over  and  who  fall  below  an 
income  level  of  $1,600  a  year.  They  work 
with  neglected  and  deprived  children  in  vari- 
ous institutions,  such  as  orphanages,  char- 
ity Institutions  and  hospitals.  The  work  con- 
sists of  reading  to  a  child,  talking  with  him 
and  playing  with  him.  Mostly,  however,  it's 
giving  a  deprived,  a  sick,  a  deformed,  a  for- 
gotten child  the  human  contact  and  human 
love  that  every  child  requires  and  deserves. 
For  this  the  Foster  Grandparents  are  paid  at 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  for  some  20  hours 
of  work  a  week. 

Healthy  older  persons  who  have  the  un- 
derstanding, maturity  and  patience  which 
only  years  can  bring  are  given  the  feeling 
of  being  needed.  And  the  income  they  earn 
working  vrtth  the  children  helps  them  main- 
tain a  minimum  standard  of  living.  More 
than  an  opportunity  for  making  money,  the 
Foster  Grandparents  report  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  experiences  in 
their  lives. 

An  early  evaluation  of  the  program  con- 
ducted by  Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  said  the  "Poster  Grandparents  Pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  great  value  and 
should  be  expanded  on  a  larger  scale." 

A  more  recent  evaluation  by  researchers 
at   North   Texas   State   University,   reported 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


LOUISIANA 
C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Jnnuaryl7,  1969 
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of  my  area  in  and 

but  of  the  whole 

my  tenure  in  Con- 

the  qualities  and 

State.  I  have  spoken 

no   doubt,   on    this 


friend  of  mine  has 

I  have  been  trying  to 

words  In  a  poem 

Gay,  known  to 
in  New  Orleans  as 
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"Bootsie,"  has  captured  the  atmosphere 
of  the  State  and  the  attitude  of  its  peo- 
ple with  this  most  beautiful  means  of 
communication,  which  has  captured  the 
heart  of  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  might  say  I  am 
bragging  about  my  State,  but  I  wanted 
everyone  to  read  this  poem  which  says  so 
much,  in  so  little,  so  well. 

I  am  grateful  to  "Bootsie"  for  making 
this  work  available  to  me,  so  I  can  make 
it  available  to  you.  I  insert  her  poem  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Louisiana 
(By  Clara  Plournoy  Gay) 
Oh !  come  to  Louisiana, 

Where  corn  and  cotton  grow. 
And  sugar  cane  stands  proudly. 
Against  the  man  made  row. 

Oh!  come  to  Louisiana, 
Where  pine  trees  touch  the  sky 

And  willows  line  the  bayou  banks. 
As  pirogues  pass  them  by. 

Oh !  come  to  Louisiana. 

Where  magnolias  caste  a  light 
On  colored  folk  with  banjos. 

As  they  sing  and  dance  all  night. 

Oh !  let  me  live  in  Louisiana, 

Until  the  day  I  die. 
Then  bury  me  on  a  hill  top 

Beneath  the  Southern  Sky. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM:  THE  MARTIN 
PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Wade  O.  Martin,  secretary  of  state 
for  Louisiana,  has  authored  a  plan  to  re- 
organize the  electoral  college  system  of 
our  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  Martin's  plan  would  be  to  retain 
the  electoral  college — a  protective  safe- 
guard to  small  States — and  a  necessary 
aspect  to  permit  ratification  by  the 
States. 

His  constitutional  revision  would,  how- 
ever, discontinue  referral  of  the  election 
to  Congress,  if  no  majority  is  obtained  in 
the  electoral  college.  In  lieu  of  Con- 
gress electing  a  President,  the  electors 
in  the  electoral  college  would  take  a  sub- 
sequent vote  between  the  two  nominees 
for  President  who  received  the  highest 
vote. 

Mr.  Martin's  plan  is  presently  under 
study  by  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
retaries of  State  headed  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  release  from 
the  Daily  Iberian  for  December  21,  1968, 
as  follows: 

A   Louisiana   Plan 

Louisiana's  astute  and  administratively 
able  secretary  of  state.  Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr.. 
may  go  down  in  the  history  books  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  plan  which  at  long  last  satis- 
factorily reorganized  the  electoral  college 
system  of  the  United  States. 

His  plan  would  eliminate  the  "winner- 
take-all"  procedure  by  which  the  presidency 
can  be  won  by  a  candidate  with  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote;  or  by  decision  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
attendant  public  uproar,  legalistic  wrangles 
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and  other  dissatisfactions  spawned  by  the 
latter  eventuality. 

(In  reminder,  the  plurality  winner  In  pop- 
ular vote  In  each  state  now  gets  all  of  that 
state's  electoral  vote,  regardless  of  how  close 
the  vote.  By  various  combinations  of  major- 
ities among  the  states,  a  nominee  can  win 
the  presidency  while  his  opponent  has  a 
sizeable  majority  of  popvilar  vote.  If  nobody 
wins  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  the 
selection  of  the  president  is  thrown  into  the 
U.  S.  House:  the  vice  presidency  Into  the 
Senate.) 

Martin's  plan  has  been  taken  under  study 
at  a  level  calculated  to  afford  nationwide  at- 
tention— by  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
retaries of  State.  And  Martin  heads  that 
study. 

In  sum,  Martin  would: 

Retain  the  electoral  college  with  its  mem- 
bership equal  to  the  total  composition  of 
Congress. 

Elect  two  at-large  electors  by  the  total  vote 
In  each  state,  and  one  member  each  from 
each  congressional  district.  These  electors 
would  be  morally  but  not  legally  bound  to 
cast  electoral  college  votes  for  the  nominees 
of  their  respective  parties. 

Discontinue  referral  of  the  election  to  Con- 
gress if  no  majority  Is  obtained  In  the  elec- 
toral college.  This  would  be  done  by  provid- 
ing that  if  no  candidate  received  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  then  a  subsequent  vote 
would  be  taken  in  the  electoral  college  be- 
tween the  two  nominees  for  president  who 
received  the  highest  vote.  The  winners  of  this 
second,  or  runoff,  balloting  would  become 
president  and  vice  president. 

"This."  said  Martin's  memorandum  to  the 
NASS  convention  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  "I  be- 
lieve to  be  more  democratic,  more  effective 
and  more  likely  to  be  accepted  than  total 
abolishment  of  the  electoral  college  as  such." 

The  association  has  appointed  Martin  to 
head  an  interim  committee  on  election  pro- 
cedure, to  function  until  the  1969  national 
convention. 

His  group  is  charged  with  compiling  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  changes  in  election 
laws  in  general,  with  particular  reference  to 
presidential  primaries  and  the  electoral  col- 
lege system. 

The  nation  will  be  hearing  more  of  this 
plan,  one  can  be  sure,  at  a  level  and  from  a 
professional  source  in  each  state  calculated 
to  gain  attention  and  interest.  Sensible  re- 
vision of  the  electoral  college  may  be  on  its 
way  at  last,  and  with  a  Louislanlan  its 
author. 


NORTH  KOREA  CAN  BE  HURT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  release  of  the  Pueblo  crewmen 
who  were  held  captive  by  North  Korea 
for  1 1  months,  the  entire  free  world  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  tortures  and 
brutalities  inflicted  upon  these  American 
sailors  by  their  Communist  captors. 

At  that  time  I  proposed  that  the 
United  States  lead  the  free  world  in  im- 
posing an  economic  embargo  against  the 
North  Koreans  for  this  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  commented 
on  my  suggestion  and  I  take  the  liberty 
today  to  include  the  Sun-Times  editorial 
in  the  Record. 

It  is  my  hope  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  free  world  is  going  to 
permit  this  outrageous  violation  of  all 
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international  law  to  go  unpunished.  I  am 
mindful  that  the  United  States  is  now 
in  a  period  of  transition  between  admin- 
istrations, but  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  President-elect  Nixon  will,  indeed, 
seriously  consider  asking  our  allies  to 
join  in  an  economic  embargo  of  North 
Korea. 

Failure  on  our  part  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  against  this  brazen  brutality 
against  our  American  sailors  will  consti- 
tute an  invitation  to  the  Communists  to 
engage  in  further  piracy  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  its  reaction  to 
the  suggestion  that  an  economic  embargo 
be  imposed  against  North  Korea. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial 
follows : 

North  Korea  Can  Be  Hurt 

The  United  States  has  said  that  North 
Korea's  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  on  the 
high  seas  last  January  was  piracy,  and  thus 
an  international  crime.  The  beatings  admin- 
istered to  the  Pueblo's  crew  by  their  captors 
are  a  heinous  violation  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
thus  also  an  International  crime. 

How  to  administer  Justice  to  a  renegade 
nation  Is,  however,  difficult.  Armed  retalia- 
tion, once  the  answer  to  International 
brigandage,  is  now  almost  unthinkable.  The 
world  is  too  uneasy  a  place  to  risk  further 
upset. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinskl  (D-IU.)  has  sug- 
gested to  President  Johnson  that  the  free 
world  Impose  an  economic  embargo  against 
North  Korea.  Pucinskl  points  out  that  North 
Korea  exports  about  3.100.000  tons  of  goods 
annually.  About  one-third  of  this  total  is 
sold  to  the  free  world. 

The  idea  of  imposing  an  economic  sanc- 
tion against  North  Korea  is  attractive.  North 
Korea  buys  so  little  from  the  free  world  that 
it  would  not  upset  the  free  world  economy. 
Nor  would  the  Communist  bloc  nations  be 
likely  to  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  sanc- 
tions: like  North  Korea  they  too  need  capital 
from  the  free  world. 

President  Johnson  should  give  Puclnskl's 
suggestion  careful  consideration.  When  it  is 
Impractical  to  hit  a  bully  in  the  mouth  it  is 
sometimes  as  satisfying  to  kick  him  in  the 
pocketbook. 
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amazin'g  progress  has  been  made  possi- 
ble through  the  use  of  donated  materials 
and  labor  with  most  of  the  volunteer 
work  done  on  Saturdays  after  the  labor- 
ers had  completed  a  regular  week's  work 
on  their  own  jobs. 

The  project  was  originally  proposed 
to  the  town  with  a  question:  "Doesn't 
anyone  care  .  .  .".  Since  1964.  the  Wey- 
mouth Jaycees  have  Indeed  found  that 
many  people  care.  The  group  is  now 
nearing  the  end  of  its  goal — a  nonprofit 
school  for  retarded  youngsters  which  is 
badly  needed  in  the  area. 


WEYMOUTH  JAYCEES 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  and 
greater  demand  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  funds  to  cure  a  mul- 
titude of  local  problems,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  community  group  working 
diligently  to  solve  a  pressing  problem 
without  aid  of  State  or  Federal  moneys. 

In  1964,  the  Weymouth  Jaycees,  a 
group  of  young  men  between  21  and  35 
years  of  age,  undertook  a  project  deemed 
impossible  by  many  citizens  of  Wey- 
mouth. These  young  men  felt  there  was 
a  need  to  build  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  preschool  retarded  youngsters. 
They  began  work  to  raise  $60,000  for 
this  project. 

At  this  time,  with  barely  one-third  of 
the  funds  raised,  two-thirds  of  the 
building    has    been    constructed.    This 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  ISRAEL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent  to 
insert  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
sert the  following  article  from  Time 
magazine,  January  10,  1969: 

In  Defense  of  Israel 
Israel's  most  articulate  advocate  is  Abba 
S.  Eban,  who  as  Foreign  Minister  has  the 
task  of  explaining  his  country's  actions  to 
the  world.  Last  week,  in  an  exclusive  Inter- 
view with  Time  Correspondent  John  Shaw. 
E:ban  reflected  on  the  reasons  and  possible 
solutions  for  Israel's  present  plight: 

Will  the  adverse  international  reaction  to 
the  Beirut  raid  affect  Israel's  policy  of  re- 
taliation? 

We  have  no  policy  of  retaliation.  We  have 
a  policy  of  survival.  If  retaliation  helps  sur- 
vival, we  are  for  it.  If  someone  could  prove 
we  could  survive  by  giving  Arab  violence  a 
free  rein,  then  we  would  do  so.  But  nobody 
has  proved  this. 

The  Israeli  press  has  been  invoking  the 
history  of  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  claim- 
ing that  there  is  international  discrimina- 
tion against  Israel.  Do  you  think  this  atti- 
tude is  justified? 

The  international  attitude  toward  Israel 
cannot  be  entirely  detached  from  traditional 
relationships  betwen  Jews  and  non-Jews. 
There  is  a  stereotype  of  the  Jews  as  passive 
victims  of  others'  violence.  Israel  gives  an- 
other picture,  the  picture  of  the  Jews  Buffer- 
ing but  also  resisting.  World  consciousness 
has  not  fully  absorbed  this  change.  I  have  no 
other  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  Invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
can  condemn  alleged  Israeli  "aggression"  at 
the  UJi.  without  the  public  gallery  bursting 
into  laughter. 

Does  Israel  still  believe  in  international 
order,  or  have  you  decided  to  go  it  alone? 

The  concept  of  international  order  is  a 
Jewish  idea  we  have  been  trying  for  4.000 
years  to  transmit  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  an  idea  that  works  with  great  strength  on 
the  Jewish  imagination.  It  is.  however,  an 
idea,  not  a  reality.  The  U.N.  does  not  express 
that  idea  with  any  effectiveness  in  its  pres- 
ent composition.  My  view  after  20  years  of 
U.N.  experience  is  not  far  different  from 
that  of  General  Assembly  President  Emilia 
Arenales  of  Guatemala:  he  recently  referred 
to  the  "frivolity"  and  "irresponsibility"  of 
certain  majority  decisions  at  the  UJJ. 

There  is  talk  of  the  big  powers  impostng 
a  settlement.  What  do  you  consider  are  the 
prospects  for  such  a  solution? 

A  settlement  can  only  grow  from  within 
the  region,  we  believe.  Powers  outside  this 
region  have  surprisingly  little  capacity  to 
make  the  states  here  act  against  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  interests.  But  the  big 
powers   can   do   two  things   here.  They   can 
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force  Israel  and  the  Arabs  to  turn  to  each 
other  by  excluding  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
posed seiOement.  And  if  the  adversartos 
make  an  agreement,  the  big  powers  can  sup- 
port such  a  settlement. 

Some  of  the  reaction  to  the  Beirut  raid 
was  caused  by  fear  that  it  might  lead  to 
another  u^r.  How  dangerous  is  the  situation 
here  now? 

If  the  danger  of  war  has  increased,  it  Is 
because  of  what  happened  in  Athens,  not 
in  Beirut.  World  War  U  was  not  caused  by 
Anglo-French  reaction,  but  by  Hitler's  Initial 
violence.  I  do  not  think  the  sequence  of 
Arab  violence  and  Israeli  reaction,  however 
drastic,  necessarily  means  general  war.  Na- 
tions do  not  get  drawn  into  war:  they  make 
general  vrar  only  by  cold  decision.  In  May 
1967,  President  Nasser  decided  to  have  a  war. 
I  don't  think  he  has  made  that  decision 
again  yet. 

What  does  Israel  want  or  expect  from  the 
new  US.  Administration,  whose  Middle  East 
policy,  it  is  speculated,  may  be  more  "even- 
handed"? 

American  policy  In  the  past  has  never 
shown  bias  toward  Israel.  Thus,  if  It  is  even- 
handed,  it  will  remain  the  same,  not  change. 
Israel  hopes  for  three  things  from  the  U.S. 
First,  that  the  Administration  will  see  to  It 
that  war  is  not  Invited  by  an  imbalance  of 
forces  here.  This  means  that  Israel's  defenses 
should  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
massive  Soviet  rearming  of  Egypt  Second. 
Israel  wishes  the  U.S.  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  intervention  or  intimidation 
here.  And  third,  we  want  the  new  Adminis- 
tration to  maintain  President  Johnson's 
principle  that  there  can  be  no  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  ceasefire  lines  except  to  se- 
cure and  agreed  borders.  This  principle  has 
been  restated  to  us  in  Washington  recently, 
and  has  also  been  stated  by  Mr.  Nixon  on 
many  occasions.  We  do  not  expect  the  Nixon 
AdministraUon  to  depart  from  these  three 
fundamentals,  even  if  the  application  of 
them  Is  appraised  from  time  to  time. 


THE  BICYCLE  POLICE:  LONG 
BEACH,  CALIF. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thought  of  a  policeman  patrolling  on  a 
bicycle  evicts  images  of  the  London 
bobby  pedaling  through  fog-shrouded 
streets.  But  the  city  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  has  come  up  with  an  Imaginative 
new  application  for  the  bicycle  in  mod- 
ern American  police  work. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  Chief  William  J. 
Mooney,  of  the  Long  Beach  Police  De- 
partment, explains  how  his  department 
is  using  plainclothes  ofificers  on  bicycle  to 
combat  purse  snatching,  burglary,  and 
automobile  theft. 

The  bicvcle  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  these 
specialized  patrolmen.  It  is  quiet,  easy  to 
maneuver,  economical  to  maintain,  and 
sufficiently  fast  to  overtake  suspects  flee- 
ing on  foot  without  tiring  the  officer. 

I  am  including  Chief  Mooney's  article 
in  the  Record  : 

Operation  of  a  Bictci.e  Patrol 

( By  William  J.  Mooney,  Chief  of  Police, 

Long  Beach,  Calif.) 

In  November  1964,  street  crimes,  particu- 
larly purse-snatching.  In  downtown  Ix)ng 
Beach,  Calif,  (population  385.000),  were  ex- 
tremely high 
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In  order  to  comlAt  theee  crimes,  we  made 
a  study  to  pinpoint  the  problem  aretks.  In 
prevloua  months  ^trong-arm  robbertee.  In- 
cluding attempts,  were  charted  as  follows: 
location;  day  of  w(eelc:  time  of  day:  loss  In 
actual  dollars;  victim's  age  group;  and  age 
group  and  ethnic  Jroup  of  suspects. 

Our  study  clearly  Indicated  that  a  sizable 
number  of  these  ofenses  were  committed  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  between  the 
hours  of  6  p.m.  an4  10  p.m.  In  the  downtown 
area  of  our  city,  "the  city  was  divided  Into 
sections,  and  a  pli>  map  of  the  locations  of 
these  crimes  by  sictor  was  kept.  The  map 
showed  that  a  lar^e  number  of  the  crimes 
were  committed  inj  a  relatively  small  area  of 
the  downtown  section.  With  this  informa- 
tion we  planned  to  reduce  crime  on  the 
streets,  partlcularl  r  purse-snatching,  by  ap- 
prehending offenders  at   the  scene. 

XrrHOD    USED 

The  pur8e-8nat<  iher  usually  follows  an 
elderly  victim  from  a  shopping  area  to  a 
dimly  lighted  stre^t,  perhaps  a  block  from 
the  main  thoroughfare,  approaches  from  the 
rear,  grabs  the  purse,  sometimes  knocking 
the  victim  down,  und  flees.  The  perpetrator 
is  young  and  flee  footed  and  wears  tennis 
shoes. 

Identification  of  purse-snatchers  Is  rarely 
possibVe.- after  they  have  made  a  getaway 
becau^JJiey  appro  ich  from  the  rear  In  dimly 
lighted  locations,  »nd  their  elderly  victims 
(most  are  over  6C  years)  often  have  poor 
eyesight. 

After  studying  purse-snatcher  MOs  and 
reports  on  prevlou  s  crimes,  we  next  had  to 
determine  what  t  ansjiortatlon  our  officers 
would  use. 

Patrol  cars  were  out  of  the  question,  as 
even  unmarked  p6  Ice  cars  are  easily  detect- 
ed, and  the  appeajance  of  a  vehicle  on  the 
scene  of  a  planned  purse-snatching  would 
only  delay  the  act  on  until  the  vehicle  left. 
Even  If  not  detected,  should  the  officers  in 
the  unmarked  poll(  e  vehicle  be  lucky  enough 
to  see  the  crime  ccmmlited.  they  would  still 
have  to  run  a  footrace  with  the  suspect.  In 
all  probability  th(  suspect  would  have  an 
ample  headstart.  A  foot  patrolman  would  be 
In  no  better  situation  If  he  did  observe  the 
crime  at  the  time  It  was  committed,  he  would 
likely  lose  the  susptct  in  a  chase. 

We  decided  that  for  this  special  enforce- 
ment task  bicycles  would  be  the  best  means 
of  transportation  lor  the  following  reasons: 
They  are  quiet  In  jperation;  they  have  suf- 
ficient speed  to  easily  overtake  fleeing  sus- 
pects without  tirljng  the  officer;  they  are 
easy  to  maneuver  ^d  can  be  ridden  in  areas 
Inaccessible  to  lar|er  vehicles;  they  can  be 
secured  and  maintained  at  a  low  cost.  Three 
special  bicycles  wer  s  selected  over  other  types 
because  of  their  spited  and  ease  of  operation. 

Having  decided  }n  the  transportation  to 
be  used  In  our  piogram,  we  next  directed 
our  efforts  toward  the  selection  of  officers. 
Those  we  chose  were  experienced,  aggressive 
men  capable  of  strenuous  physical  exertion. 
Because  of  the  ad  iitional  hazards  Involved 
in  the  operation  i  if  this  detail,  they  were 
selected  from  a  list  3f  volunteers. 
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stay  In  the  shadows  and  off  the  main  thor- 
oughfares whenever  possible.  They  were  re- 
minded that  purse-snatchers  might  have 
oonoealed  weapons.  Because  the  suspects  are 
usually  young  and  consequently  do  not  tire 
easily,  the  officers  were  advised  to  ride  their 
bicycles  whenever  possible  when  giving 
chase. 

Our  officers  work  In  pairs.  Each  carries  his 
badge,  a  small  flashlight,  handcuffs,  black- 
Jack,  a  gun  In  a  holster,  and  a  small  transis- 
tor radio  equipped  with  a  converter  for  moni- 
toring police  calls.  If  the  officers  monitor  a 
strong-arm  dispatch  lot  their  patrol  area, 
they  may  be  able  to  apprehend  the  suspects. 

METHOD  or  PATROL 

The  two  officers  patrol  their  area  by  riding 
at  an  easy  pace  on  separate  north-south  or 
east-west  streets  one  block  apart.  Each  will 
ride  two  blocks,  then  crisscross  and  meet  his 
partner.  In  the  event  a  partner  does  not 
show  up,  the  other  officer  goes  back  on  his 
street  to  assist  his  partner  if  necessary. 

While  patrolling  In  this  manner,  each  offi- 
cer Is  advised  to  make  his  approach  to  alleys 
and  intersections  slowly  and  to  check  pedes- 
trian movements.  The  most  productive  time 
of  operation  proved  to  be  In  the  late  evening 
hours. 

Another  method  of  operation  is  to  follow 
possible  suspects.  If  they  appear  to  have  a 
set  destination  and  pass  up  potential  victims 
without  looking  them  over,  officers  should 
continue  their  regular  patrol.  Most  suspects, 
prior  to  attempting  a  purse-snatching,  gen- 
erally give  some  indication  of  their  inten- 
tion Just  prior  to  their  grablng  the  victim's 
purse.  This  Indication  will  generally  go  un- 
noticed by  the  victim  or  a  casual  observer, 
but  not  by  the  trained  police  officer.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  officer  can  spot  pos- 
sible suspects  by  their  youthful  appearance 
and  dress,  our  officers  have  spotted  them  by 
some  of  the  following  methods:  No  set  des- 
tination In  their  travel:  loitering  around  a 
high  crime  area;  following  women  on  foot 
with  an  obvious  Intent  to  overtake  them  at 
a  particular  location,  usually  near  a  comer 
or  alley:  closely  watching  their  Intended  vic- 
tims or  other  pedestrians  and  vehicular  traf- 
fic on  the  street.  Including  a  quick  glance 
Just  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  purse:  and 
movement  In  adjusting  a  g^un  or  other 
weapon. 

StrSPECTS    ARRESTED 

We  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate  the 
actual  number  of  purse-snatching  suspects 
arrested  during  our  use  of  the  bicycle  patrol 
because  such  figures  would  be  meaningless 
without  other  pertinent  information. 

Arrests,  of  course,  have  not  been  limited 
to  strong-arm  robbery,  but  also  include 
homicide  (committed  on  the  street  during 
a  robbery),  burglary,  assault,  malicious  mis- 
chief, and  numerous  other  offenses. 

This  department  has  widened  the  scope 
of  the  bicycle  patrol.  Now,  In  addition  to 
the  night  patrol,  we  have  two  officers  riding 
bicycles  during  the  daytime  in  the  downtown 
business  district  and  through  the  large  pub- 
lic parking  lots.  They  have  been  successful 
In  reducing  thefts  from  parked  automobiles 
and  in  arresting  thieves  at  the  scene. 


PHARMACIST  PHILANTHROPIST 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Willis 
Fankhauser,  a  small  businessman  who 
operates  a  pharmacy  in  Lyons,  Kans., 
recently  received  the  good  news  that  he 
was  winner  of  nearly  $5,000  in  stocks  in 
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a  contest  sponsored  by  a  drug  firm,  Mr. 
Fankhauser  is  deeply  committed  to 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  our 
young  men  and  women,  and  to  further 
this  personal  commitment  he  has  decided 
to  use  the  proceeds  from  the  stocks  to 
provide  a  scholarship  fund  for  deserving 
students. 

In  these  times  when  we  are  striving  as 
a  nation  to  improve  education  and  assist 
young  people  who  might  not  otherwise 
attend  college,  it  is  essential  that  private 
giving  be  encouraged.  Mr.  Fankhauser 
has  set  a  fine  example. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ed- 
itorial from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans..  News 
which  pays  tribute  to  the  philantliropy 
of  Willis  Fankhauser: 

Pharmacist  Philanthropist 

Willis  Fankhauser  Is  proprietor  of  his  own 
pharmacy  In  Lyons.  He  has  learned  that  he 
has  won  common  stocks  with  a  value  of  just 
under  ^5,000  In  a  contest  sponsored  by  an 
eastern  drug  firm  that  is  one  of  his  suppliers, 

Fankhauser  well  could  have  used  bis  prize 
money  in  covering  the  cost  of  the  education 
of  his  two  daughters  who  are  now  under- 
graduates. He  could  have  spent  it  on  a  long 
winter  vacation  trip  for  him  and  his  wife  and 
he  would  only  have  proven  a  typical  man 
had  he  done  so. 

But  Fankhauser  is  an  unusual  sort  of  per- 
son. For  lilm  his  prize  money  will  not  be  a 
demonstration  of  easy  come  and  easy  go. 
Rather  than  using  the  $5,000  for  himself,  he 
win  set  up  a  fund  with  It  to  help  deserving 
college  students. 

True  it  is  that  with  present  educational 
costs  the  sum  he  has  set  aside  will  provide 
only  token  help  for  deserving  students.  But 
the  token  is  Important  because  it  represents 
an  act  of  humanltarlanlsm. 

The  world  would  be  better  off  If  there  were 
more  Willis  Fankhausers. 


ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  two  editorials  on 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis,  which 
appeared  last  week  in,  respectively,  the 
British  weekly  the  New  Statesman,  and 
the  conservative  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
editorial  which  quite  properly  states  that 
while  the  Arabs,  with  full  Soviet  sup- 
port, are  preparing  for  the  next  war  of 
revenge,  they  have  made  the  various 
guerrilla  organizations  their  main  of- 
fensive weapon  against  Israel. 

The  excerpts  from  the  two  editorials 

follow : 

Israel  and  the  Arabs 

the  new  statesman 
Israel  exists  and  is  entitled  to  preserve  her- 
self from  extinction — the  avowed  aim  of 
the  Arabs.  Three  times  they  have  tried  with 
their  regular  forces  to  destroy  her,  and  have 
failed.  Now,  unwilling  for  the  present  to  risk 
further  state-to-state  conflict,  they  permit. 
In  some  cases  encourage,  terrorism.  Israel  can 
get  no  redress  at  the  U.N.,  which  she  under- 
standably regards  as  a  hothouse  of  hypoc- 
risy. .  .  . 
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[The  raid  on  the  Beirut  Airport]  un- 
leashed a  torrent  of  international  abuse  and 
moralizing  on  the  heads  of  the  Israelis— 
noUbly  from  such  countries  as  Britain, 
which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  Insurance,  and 
America  and  France,  which  have  large  finan- 
cial holdings  In  the  battered  airlines. 

It  Is  significant  that  no  svich  Indigna- 
tion was  voiced  after  the  Athens  incident,  in 
which  an  Israeli  was  killed. 

the   LONDON   DAILY   TELEGRAPH 

Given  the  customary  double-dealing  at 
the  United  Nations,  It  was  a  tactical  mistake 
on  Israel's  part  to  lash  out  on  quite  such  a 
scale  against  Beirut  Airport.  As  for  the  bias 
against  her,  a  comparison  between  last  Au- 
gust's Security  Council  vote  on  the  abortive 
resolution  against  Russia's  unprovoked  ag- 
gression on  Czechoslovakia  and  the  present 
prompt  and  unanimous  condemnation  of 
Israel's  reprisal  tells  its  own  tale. 

The  democracies  Judge  each  case  either  in 
a  lofty  moral  ivory  tower  or  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  immediate  special  Interests;  the 
communist  states  vote  solidly  together,  sup- 
ported except  on  the  rarest  occasions  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Afro-Asian  countries. 
It  Is  disgraceful  that  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican delegates  did  not  Insist  on  some  con- 
demnation in  the  resolution  of  systematic 
Arab  terrorism  and  of  the  attacks  on  Israeli 
aircraft. 

The  fact  Is  that  during  the  Interim  period 
while  the  Arabe,  with  Russian  help,  are  pre- 
paring for  the  next  war  of  revenge  they  have 
made  the  various  guerrilla  organizations 
their  main  offensive  weapon  against  Israel, 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  quote  Sara- 
jevo as  a  reminder  that  governments  have 
always  been  held  responsible  for  such  activi- 
ties conducted  from  their  territories — or  of 
the  dangers  of  overplaying  this  particular 
gimmick.  In  this  case  the  Lebanese  Prime 
Minister  has  himself  accepted  responsibility. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  strain  Im- 
posed on  Israel. 
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this  new  law  are  thoroughly  spelled  out 
in  a  brief  brochure,  "Always  on  Monday," 
that  has  been  made  available  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions for  distribution  in  the  States.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  brochure  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

Always  on  Monday:  Five  Automatic  3-Day 
Weekends  a  Year 
No  more  disruptive  and  disappointing 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Thursday  single-day 
holidays  when  Washington's  Birthday,  Me- 
morial Day,  Veterans  Day  and  Columbus  Day 
haphazardly  fall  in  midweek  and  provide  no 
time  for  meaningful  observance. 

Three-day  weekend  holidays  will  become  a 
reality  for  federal  employees  and  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  starting  in  1971 
under  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Monday 
Holiday  Act  which  Congress  overwhelmingly 
and  blpartlsanly  passed  alter  thorough  hear- 
ings and  which  the  President  signed  on  June 
28,  1968.  However,  if  residents  of  your  State 
are  to  be  guaranteed  the  benefits  of  Monday 
Holidays,  your  State  Legislature  must  now 
enact  a  holiday  law  paralleling  the  federal 
legislation. 

why  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS? 
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ALWAYS  ON  MONDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  honor  to  sponsor  the  legislation 
that  became  the  Uniform  Monday  Holi- 
day Act  of  1968, 

By  providing  that  four  nonreligious 
holidays  will  fall  on  the  same  specified 
Mondays  in  every  year  beginning  in 
1971,  this  popular  law  will  afford  our 
citizens  more  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
visit  historic  shrines  and  will  benefit 
schools  and  businesses. 

The  merit  and  wide  support  of  the  bill 
were  indicated  by  the  final  vote  of  212 
to  83  for  its  passage  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  by  its  passage  by  voice 
vote  in  the  Senate.  And  the  President 
voiced  high  praise  for  the  bill  in  signing 
it  into  law  on  June  28, 1968. 

However,  the  Congress  deliberately 
wrote  this  law.  Public  Law  90-363,  to 
apply  only  to  Federal  employees  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So— as  Pennsylva- 
nia did  just  last  month — each  of  the  49 
other  States  must  pass  companion  en- 
abling legislation  to  make  the  same  holi- 
day schedule  apply  to  its  residents.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  do  so  before  1971,  when 
the  four  new  3-day  holidays  will  be  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  country. 

These  and  other  important  points  about 


Creating  these  automatic  three-day  holi- 
days will  make  these  non-rellglous  holidays 
work  for  people  Instead  of  the  other  way 
around  Consider  just  some  of  the  benefits: 
Developing  a  sense  of  patriotism  In  Amer- 
cas  younger  generation  by  providing  addi- 
tional time  for  families  to  take  their  children 
to  national  shrines  and  historic  sites,  and 
time  for  communities  to  hold  patriotic 
pageants  commemorating  these  holidays, 
(Recognition  of  this  benefit  led  many  Con- 
gressmen with  distinguished  military  rec- 
ords to  strongly  support  this  legislation.) 
Providing  additional  leisure  time  so  peo- 
ple can  enjoy  fuller  participation  In  hob- 
bles as  well  as  educational  and  cultural 
activities. 

Encourage  family  coheslveness  by  provid- 
ing time  lor  families  to  be  together  with 
sons  in  the  service,  children  at  college.  To- 
day, school.  Job,  mlllUry  and  social  obliga- 
tions pull  family  members  apart.  They  need 
these  family  get-together  breathers. 

Reducing  industry  and  school  absenteeism 
which  now  surround  one-day.  midweek  holi- 
days. ^, 

Permitting  business  and  school  operation 
over  four  consecutive  weekdays,  thus  avoid- 
ing costly  mid-week  shutdowns  and  start- 
ups. 

Providing  substantial  sums  of  extra  tax 
money  In  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  local  taxes  paid 
by  tourists  and  travelers  on  gasoline,  ciga- 
rettes and  other  purchases. 

At  the  White  House  on  June  28.  President 
Johnson  summed  up  benefits  of  Monday 
Holidays  when  he  said.  'The  Bill  that  we  sign 
today  will  help  Americans  to  enjoy  more  fully 
the  country  that  is  their  magnificent  heri- 
tage It  will  also  aid  the  work  of  government 
and  taring  new  efficiency  to  our  economy." 

what   the    1971    CHANGE    WILL   BE 

Here's  what  the  federal  holiday  calendar 
will  look  like  when  the  law  goes  into  effect 

in  1971: 

Washington's  Birthday  on  the  Third  Mon- 
day every  February, 

Memorial  Day  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

Columbus  Day  the  second  Monday  in 
October.  ,      ^ 

Veterans'    Day    the    fourth    Monday    in 

October. 

In  addition.  Labor  Day  will  continue  to  be 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  making  a  totol 
of  five  long  weekends  each  year. 
what  won't  be  chanced 
Such  religious  holidays  as  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Thanksgiving,  plus  Independence 
Day  are  not  affected.  They  stay  as  is. 


IS  this  calendar  tampering? 
Not  at  all.  Already,  because  of  the  vagaries 
of  history  and  the  two  calendars  used  during 
the  Christian  era,  mary  holidays  are  cele- 
brated on  "wrong"  or  arbitrary  dates  having 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  events  they 
commemorate. 

For  instance,  Washington's  Birthday,  going 
by  the  Julian  calendar  in  use  at  the  first 
President's  time,  was  actually  February  11, 
not  February  22. 

Memorial  Day  was  originally  set  for  eulo- 
gizing the  dead  of  the  Civil  War,  but  since 
World  War  I  it  also  has  commemorated  the 
dead  of  other  wars.  So  May  30  is  not  fully 
significant  to  the  now  broader  purpose  of  the 
observance. 

Veterans'  Day  was  first  Armistice  Day, 
marking  the  end  of  World  War  I  But  In  1954, 
it  was  changed  to  Veterans'  Day  to  salute 
veterans  of  all  our  wars.  So  the  November  11 
date  might  just  as  well  be  May  7  (the  Ger- 
man surrender  in  World  War  II).  Septem- 
ber 1  (Japanese  surrender)  or  July  27  (Ko- 
rean armistice).  Moving  observance  of  these 
events  to  regularly  fall  on  Mondays  rep- 
resents no  lessening  of  historical  significance. 
As  a  case  in  point,  since  Canada  moved 
observance  of  the  Queen's  birthday  and  all 
other  holidays  except  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Day  to  fall  on  Monday,  awareness 
there  of  the  Importance  of  these  commemo- 
rative days  has  increased. 


never    on    MONDAY    FOR    YdU? 

Remember,  this  highly  popular  new  law 
applies  only  to  federal  government  em- 
ployees, wherever  they  work  or  are  sta- 
tioned, and  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  other  words,  federal  agencies,  their  re- 
gional and  field  offices.  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  military  posts,  post  offices  and  many 
other  facilities  will  be  closed  on  these  five 
Monday  Holidays  every  year. 

widespread  endorsement 
In  the  comprehensive  hearings  Congress 
conducted,  support  for  Monday  holidays  was 
voiced  by  such  diverse  organizations  as:  Air 
Transport  Association.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  American  Hotel  *:  Motel  Associa- 
tion, American  Petroleum  Institute,  Ameri- 
can Retail  Federation.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Government  Em- 
ployees Council.  AFL-CIO.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  AFI.-CIO,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  National  Association  ol 
Travel  Organizations,  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Ct.m- 
misslon.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

what  YOtJ  CAN  DO 

In  a  spirit  of  state-federal  cooperation. 
Congress  dehberately  wTote  the  law  to  leave 
conforming  action  up  to  the  individual 
States  Encourage  your  State  Legislature  to 
act  now  to  make  your  State  holiday  calendar 
conform  to  the  new  national  holiday  sched- 
ule and  the  schedule  which  other  States  are 
adopting.  Prompt  passage  of  your  State  law 
is  essential  so  that  all  of  us  will  share  the 
same  national  holidays— and  benefits— start- 
ing in  1971. 


MARIHUANA— A  CALLING  CARD  TO 
ADDICTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   HTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 
Mr     ROONEY    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin 
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of  the  Federal  Bu»eau  of  mvestlgation, 
always  an  authoritative  and  informattre 
publication,  carried  an  article  in  its  No- 
vember Issue  of  e^reme  importance  to 
all  Americans,  not  Just  law-enforcement 
officers.  The  article^  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  L.  Giordano,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Is  entitled  "jiarihuana — A  Calling 
Card  to  Addiction"  It  dispels,  with 
finality  and  authority,  the  canard  that 
marihuana  is  harmless,  and  that  its  open 
sale  should  therefore  be  legal. 

Under  unanimou  i  consent,  I  insert  the 
article  at  this  poin ,: 
Mjuuhttana:    a    Cauing    Card    to    Nabcotic 

Addiction 
(By  Henry  L.   Giordino,   .Associate  Director, 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  md  Dangerous  Drugs) 

Today,  America  mjiy  be  "sleeping"  while 
antisocial  activity  glows  in  Intensity.  Cer- 
tainly this  Is  true  concerning  the  Increasing 
problem  of  marihuana  abuse. 

Dozens  of  news  cl  ppings.  editorials,  and 
magazine  articles  in  r;cent  months  have  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  uf  marihuana.  But  most 
writers  fall  to  presei  t  a  full  and  objective 
dlsCussloli' M  the  othur  side  of  the  coin — the 
sld9  indlestlng  marl):  uana  abuse  Is  harmful 
to  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  our  so- 
ciety. If  such  writer  i  give  a  complete  dis- 
tortion, they  are  Indi  Iglng  our  communities 
In  a  very  dangerous  gamble.  By  presenting 
only  the  pro-marihuana  arguments,  which 
sell  oopy,  the  public  h  as  been  deprived  of  the 
real,  vital  and  obJec:ive  facts  necessary  to 
make  an  intelligent  cfiolce  about  marihuana. 

Law  enforcement  o(!icers  appear  to  be  the 
sole  voice  in  the  wilderness  warning  that  to- 
day's growing  permissive  attitude  about 
marihuana  leads  to  an  increase  of  all  types 
of  drug  abuse  rathe-  than  to  its  control. 
Law  enforcement  offlc  ers  who  defend  society 
from  the  depredations  of  drug  dependence 
have  a  responsibility  to  show  to  the  people 
what  Is  happening  :  nd  correct  errors  and 
misconceptions  about  drug  abuse. 

There  la  nothing  tc  prevent  acceptance  of 
this  challenge,  and  this  article  will  highlight 
points  against  marihuana.  Marihuana  is  not 
only  an  extremely  dangerous  drug — it  is  a 
menace  to  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

When  discussing  narlhuana,  it  is  Im- 
perative to  define  th!  sometimes  confusing 
terminology.  The  term  "marihuana"  em- 
braces all  the  fancy  and  vernacular  names 
you  hear — the  so-caied  "American  type," 
the  so-called  "Mexican  type,"  "hashish," 
"bhang."  '"ganja,"  "charas,"  "cannabis," 
"cannabis  resins,"  "oannablnol."  "cannabl- 
dol,"  "tetrahydrocani  abinol."  "pot,"  "tea," 
or  "weed." 

The  potency  of  the  drugs  ranges  from  the 
limited  effects  of  poorly  harvested  mari- 
huana to  the  severe  iiffects  of  "hashish"  or 
"charas."  Most  of  the  marihuana  consumed 
in  the  United  States  ij  made  up  of  the  leaves 
and  flowering  tope  of  the  marihuana  plant. 
To  a  lesser  extent.  "  lashlsh"  is  also  being 
consumed  by  the  users  in  the  United  States. 
But  whether  a  person  is  tising  the  so-called 
"Mexican-type"  maribuana  or  the  more  po- 
tent "hashish,"  the  ;  K)tentlal  for  abuse  is 
ever  present.  The  oniy  difference  is  that  a 
user  of  "hashish"  ne€d  not  smoke  as  much 
to  reach  the  desired  lesult. 

Marihuana  differs  i  ligniflcantly  from  the 
drugs  in  the  opium  lamlly  In  that  it  does 
not  produce  addiction  of  the  morphine  typw. 
Abstinence  does  not  produce  a  physiological 
withdrawal  syndrome  In  the  user.  However, 
its  use  does  result  la  a  psychological  de- 
pendence and,  accorclng  to  Dr.  David  P. 
.\usubel,  chronic  useis  go  to  great  lengths 
to  insure  that  they  w  11  not  be  without  the 
drug.  Depriratlon  ma;r  ai«o  result  In  anx- 
iety, restlessness,  Irrlti  ability,  or  even  a  state 
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of  deprewion  with  suicidal  fantaslea,  some- 
time* self-mutUatlng  actions  or  actual  sui- 
cidal attempts,"  which  are  all  symptoms  of 
a  psychological  withdrawal  syndrome.  For 
these  reasons,  marihuana  is  more  often  said 
to  be  habituating  than  addicting,  although 
a  recent  investigator  claims  there  is  little 
difference  from  a  psychiatric  point  of  view. 

NO  medical  tisx 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  find  a  proper  medical 
use  for  marihuana  were  not  successful.  As 
the  American  Medical  Association's  C<xninit- 
tee  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependence  in- 
dicated, "marihuana  has  no  known  use  in 
medical  practice  In  most  countries  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States." 

It  is  also  interesting  and  significant  that 
the  United  Nations  1961  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs  placed  marihuana  In  a  special 
category  with  narcotic  drugs  particularly 
liable  to  abuse  and  to  produce  ill  effects  and 
lacking  offsetting  therapeutic  advantsiges 
possessed  by  less  harmful  drugs.  The  decision 
to  include  marihuana  among  other  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  substances  was  based  upon 
the  Judgment  of  drug  experts.  This  same 
convention  established  requirements  where- 
by the  United  States  maintains  special  meas- 
ures of  control  over  marihuana  and  pro- 
hibits "the  production,  manufacture,  ex- 
port and  import  of,  trade  in,  possession  or 
use  of  the  drug  except  for  amounts  which 
may  be  necessary  for  medical  and  scientific 
research  only." 

The  Immediate  physiological  effects  of 
marihuana  intoxlficatlon  include  some  loss 
In  coordination  of  the  limbs;  an  increase  In 
pulse  rate;  an  abnormal  lowering  of  body 
temperature;  an  insatiable  hunger;  and  In- 
fl:imatlon  of  the  mucous  membranes  and 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Other  effects  include 
fantasy;  exhilaration  of  mood;  the  feeling  of 
being  above  reality;  loss  of  spatial  sense:  a 
loss  of  timing;  and  an  often  uncontrollable 
hilarity  over  something  which  is  not  par- 
ticularly amusing  to  a  normal  person.  When 
larger  doses  are  used,  extremely  vivid  hal- 
lucinations often  occur;  there  may  be  panic 
and  an  inordinate  fear  of  death.  Illusions, 
and  periods  of  paranoia.  A  high  enough  dose 
can  result  in  a  condition  resembling  toxic 
psychosis. 

PSYCHOTIC    RXACTION 

Marihuana's  effects  upon  the  operation  of 
the  central  nervous  system  are  most  pro- 
found but  have  been  the  least  explored  by 
research.  Little  is  known  about  the  psy- 
chopharmacological  aspects  of  marihuana, 
even  though  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  drugs  in  the  world.  However, 
there  Is  still  considerable  literature  reveal- 
ing its  effects  are  detrimental  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  For  example.  Dr.  Donald 
Lourla,  in  his  book  Nightmare  Drugs,  states 
that  marihuana  may  produce  all  of  the  hal- 
lucinogenic effects  of  which  LSD  is  capable. 
Research  conducted  by  Dr.  Harris  Isbell  and 
associates  on  human  beings  using  a  natural 
occurring  tetrahydro-canablnol  of  mari- 
huana has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  suf- 
ficient dosage  of  marihuana  "can  cause 
psychotic  reaction  in  almost  any  individual." 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  marihuana 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  inducing  crim- 
inal behavior.  Yet  the  manner  in  which 
marihuana  causes  or  induces  criminal  be- 
havior is  not  clear.  It  seems  to  vary  with  the 
Individual,  the  dosage,  and  the  circum- 
stances, but  a  general  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture indicates  that  marihuana  may  stimulate 
criminal  conduct  In  any  of  the  following 
ways ;  ( 1 1  Fortifying  the  courage  of  criminals 
prior  to  committing  crimes;  (2)  causing  gen- 
eral derangement  and  demoralization  with 
chronic  use;  (3)  lowering  inhibitions  and 
bringing  out  suppressed  criminal  tendencies; 
and  (4)  Inducing  panic,  confusion,  or  anger 
in  otherwise  normal  persons. 

There  are  many  studies  which  link  criminal 
behavior    with    marihuana.    One    prominent 
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team  of  researchers  in  India,  where  there  has 
been  long  and  widespread  abuse  of  marihuana 
In  all  of  its  potent  forms,  concluded  that  "ex- 
cessive Indulgence  Ln  cannabis  la  apt  to  pro- 
duce in  healthy  IndlTlduols,  and  more  so  in 
susceptible  individuals,  mental  confusion 
which  may  lead  to  delusions  with  restlessness 
and  disordered  movements.  Intellectual  im- 
pairment as  well  as  disorientation  may  show 
itself  In  various  ways,  such  as  weakening  of 
moral  sense,  habit  of  trtllng  lies,  prostitution, 
theft,  pilfering,  sex  perversion,  and  other  de- 
grading practices.  Sometimes  indulgence  may 
release  subconscious  Impulses  and  lead  to 
violent  crimes." 

CONDUCIVE  TO  VIOLENCE 

Earlier  studies  during  1939  In  New  Orleans 
disclosed  that  the  number  of  marihuana 
users  among  major  criminals  was  unusually 
high.  Even  the  LaOuardia  report  of  1944. 
which  is  often  cited  In  support  of  the  harm- 
lessness  of  marihuana,  found  that  In  a  num- 
ber of  test  subjects  ".  .  .  there  were  alterations 
in  behavior  giving  rise  to  antisoclsJ  expres- 
sion. This  was  shown  by  unconventional  acts 
not  permitted  in  public,  anxiety  reactions, 
oppoBltlons,  antagonism  and  eroticism.  Ef- 
fects such  as  these  would  be  considered  con- 
ducive to  acts  of  violence."  The  conclusion 
of  this  study  indicated  that  with  "...  the 
potential  make-up  and  the  right  time  and 
environment,  marihuana  may  bring  on  a  true 
psychotic  state." 

Another  significant  investigation  con- 
ducted by  Professor  C.  G.  Gardlkas,  chief  of 
Greece's  Criminal  Services,  analyzed  a  group 
of  379  hashish-smoking  criminals.  He  found 
that  117  of  these  became  criminally  inclined 
only  after  their  habituation  to  hashish. 
Within  the  group  there  were  more  than  420 
sentences  for  assaults,  woundlngs,  threats, 
robberies,  manslaughters,  and  sex  offenses. 

MARtKT7ANA    AND    CBIME 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  recently  conducted  Its  own  study.  It 
revealed  a  definite  pattern  between  mari- 
huana usage  and  crime.  City  and  State  police 
agencies  were  surveyed  to  gather  and 
assemble  a  volume  of  well-documented  in- 
stances where  criminal  behavior  was  directly 
related  to  the  use  of  marihuana.  Several  ol 
the  more  poignant  examples  from  this  study 
are: 

Seattle.  Wash. — A  man  accidentally 
bumped  into  and  spilled  coffee  on  another 
at  the  old  World's  Pair  grounds.  The  Jostled 
person  began  swearing  at  the  man  who  had 
bumped  into  him.  He  pulled  out  a  piece  of 
log  chain  and  began  to  beat  the  man.  Offi- 
cers found  the  suspect  in  possession  of  and 
under  the  influence  of  marihuana  when  he 
was  arrested  for  assault. 

Detroit.  Mich. — A  19-year-old  man  was  ar- 
rested for  murdering  his  3-month-old 
daughter.  His  wife  told  homicide  detectives 
her  husband  was  a  constant  marihuana  user 
and  had  been  under  its  influence  when  he 
beat  their  infant  daughter  to  death  using 
his  hands. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — After  smoking  mari- 
huana for  several  hours,  two  defendants  de- 
cided to  settle  an  argument  with  a  mutual 
acquaintance.  They  pistol  whipped,  beat, 
stabbed,  and  finally  shot  and  killed  the  other 
man.  Police  later  learned  the  two  murderers 
smoked  marihuana  until  they  became  "vi- 
cious" and  then.  Immediately,  went  to  "beat" 
the  man. 

San  Jose,  Calif. — During  an  armed  robbery 
two  teenagers,  aged  15  and  17,  shot  the 
owner  of  a  beverage  shop  to  death.  After 
they  were  arrested,  the  two  Juveniles  ad- 
mitted they  had  used  marihuana  before 
committing  the  robbery. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  more  people 
experimenting  with  marihuana,  the  greater 
the  danger  that  many  will  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  habit.  They  will  associate  with 
subcultures  involved  in  all  types  of  drug 
abuse,  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  LSD,  and 
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even  heroin.  Thus,  if  the  apparent  increase 
li>  marihuana  abuse  continues  unabated, 
there  will  be  a  sharp  rise  in  the  incidence  of 
narcotic  addiction. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  who  smokes  a 
marihuana  cigarette  will  become  a  heroin 
addict.  But  actual  experience  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  ad- 
dicts first  began  with  marihuana.  This  pat- 
tern of  graduation  has  been  observed  in  the 
United  States,  the  Near  East  and  Africa, 
though  admittedly  the  exact  causal  connec- 
tion is  unknown. 

ADDICTS    STUDIED 

A  recent  review  of  this  subject  was  made 
by  a  noted  psychiatrist,  who  studied  80  Eng- 
lish heroin  addicts  He  found  that  all  80  had 
first  used  marihuana  and  apparently  con- 
sidered its  effects  second  only  to  those  of 
heroin.  In  studying  these  patients,  the  doctor 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  connec- 
tion between  marihuana  and  heroin  could 
not  be  accounted  for  simply  on  the  basis  of 
the  "mutual  influence  of  availability  in 
Illegal  society.  .  .  ."  In  an  Intensive  research 
project  conducted  by  Dr.  John  C.  Ball,  chief 
sociologist  of  the  United  SUtes  Clinical  Re- 
search Center  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  it  was  found 
that  of  1,759  narcotic  addicts  examined,  80 
percent  had  used  marihuana  prior  to  their 
addiction. 

To  many  people,  the  thought  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  younger  generation  "turn- 
ing on,"  "tuning  in,"  and,  finally,  "dropping 
out"  is  a  frightening  one.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  marihuana  can  offer  some  individuals 
translstory  pleasures.  But  in  a  world  beset 
with  problems,  we  need  the  contribution  of 
all  because  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  have  its  greatest  resource — youth — drop- 
ping  into   a   state   of   oblivion. 

The  American  Medical  Association  adroitly 
summarized  the  position  responsible  citizens 
must  take  in  this  crisis.  In  its  August  1968 
publication,  a  commonsense  statement  about 
the  dangers  of  marihuana  concluded;  "Only 
an  aroused  and  concerned  public  can  create, 
mobilize,  and  Implement  resources  to  deal 
adequately  with  a  problem  of  drug  de- 
pendence in  all  its  forms.  The  proper  stimu- 
lus must  come  from  citizens  who  are  com- 
munity leaders  aware  of  those  needs  and 
from  professionals  who  apply  themselves  to 
those  needs. 

"Frank  and  forceful  public  discussions, 
focusing  on  the  futility  and  Inherent  dan- 
gers in  experimenting  with  drugs  such  as 
marihuana  and  the  consequence  of  any  sub- 
sequent psychological  dependence,  can  act 
as  deterrents. 

"Marihuana  is  centuries  old,  but  it  rep- 
resents a  constant  danger.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  the  citizen,  including  the  physician, 
are  clearly  defined.  The  time  to  begin  Is 
now." 

The  challenge  referred  to  must  be  met 
by  all  law  enforcement  officers. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
significant  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  Coroners,  Augus.  20,  1968, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Gerber,  coroner  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  Dr.  Gerber  who 
is  serving  as  both  the  elected  official  of 
a  county  of  nearly  2  million  persons, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 
as  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  of 
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the  National  Association  of  Coroners,  ad- 
dressed the  1968  convention  on  the  topic, 
"Status  of  the  Coroner." 

Dr.  Gerber  h&a  long  been  one  of  the 
most  respected  elected  officials  of  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area.  In  addi- 
tion— as  this  paper  demonstrates — he  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  knowledgeable 
and  concerned  coroners. 

Dr.  Gerber  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for 
a  strong  National  Coroners  Association: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  prove  the  worth  of  the  coroner  as 
a  public  offical. 

His  idea  of  the  role  of  the  coroner 
stretches  far  beyond  the  traditional  idea 
of  a  specialized  medical  officer.  The  cor- 
oner can  and  should  be  concerned  with 
more  than  the  individual  case.  The  whole 
field  of  public  health  should  be  his  con- 
cern. He  should  deal  with  problems  such 
as  the  cause  and  prevention  of  baby 
deaths,  suicide,  and  accidental  deaths. 
As  Dr.  Gerber  states : 

The  limited  concept  of  Forensic  Medicine 
as  merely  a  subspecialty  of  Pathology  applic- 
able only  to  Investigations  into  deaths  from 
violence  or  obscure  causes  has  obscured  the 
need  for  development  of  other  subspecialties 
concerned  with  forensic  aspects  of  every  area 
of  medical  practice. 

Dr.  Gerber's  speech  is  as  follows.  I 
hope  that  everyone  will  have  the  chance 
to  look  at  this  significant  statement  on 
the  role  of  these  officials  who  are  so  im- 
portant in  our  system  of  justice  and 
health : 

Status  of  the  Coroner 

(Presentation  for  National  Association  of 
Coroners,  Tuesday,  August  20,  by  S.  R.  Ger- 
ber. M.D.,  LL.B.,  coroner,  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  executive  secretary-treasurer.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Coroners) 

INTRODUCTION 

As  we  view  the  status  of  the  coroner  I  trust 
that  we  can  acknowledge  the  weaknesses  as 
well  as  the  virtues.  No  institution  or  busi- 
ness can  progress  without  objective  analyses 
of  liabilities  and  assets.  On  this  occasion  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  direct  out  attention  to 
the  frailties  as  well  as  the  achievements  of 
the  National  Association  of  Coroners  and 
honestly  appraise  the  status  of  this  organiza- 
tion, its  relationship  to  coroners  and  evaluate 
the  potentials  for  improvement  of  the  coro- 
ners' functions  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Some  of  you  are  attending  your  first  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Coroners. 
We  welcome  you  to  this  twenty-seventh 
meeting  held  since  1937.  (Although  the  idea 
for  this  organization  originated  at  a  meeting 
of  physicians  and  attorneys  in  Chicago  in 
1925  and  the  National  Association  of  Coroners 
was  incorporated  in  Wisconsin  in  1927.  no 
convention  was  held  until  1937.  Due  to  World 
War  II  and  attendant  problems,  no  meetings 
were  held  during  the  period  of  1942  thru 
1945.  A  meeting  was  held  in  1946  but  not  in 
1947.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  meet- 
ings annually.) 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  presentation  will  pro- 
vide some  background  for  an  open  discussion 
and  frank  appraisal  of  the  status  of  coroners 
and  of  the  National  Association  of  Coroners. 
We  do  sincerely  solicit  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Coroners  more 
effective  and  representative  of  the  consensus 
of  coroners  in  areas  of  common  experience. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reliable  index  to  de- 
termine what  proportion  of  coroners  are  per- 
forming their  duties  with  a  proficiency  ap- 
propriate for  life  and  death  in  the  final  third 
of  the  twentieth  century. 
During  the  past  25  years  that  I  have  been 
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secretary  of  this  Association  I  have  made 
several  attempts  to  ascertain  some  facts  that 
could  provide  some  basis  for  evaluating  the 
general  status  of  coroners  In  the  United 
States.  For  the  lack  of  staff  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  all  of  the  legislative  ac- 
tions affecting  coroners  in  various  states. 
Very  few  coroners  have  volunteered  informa- 
tion concerning  pending  legislation  and 
scarcely  any  have  Informed  us  of  legislative 
actions  or  of  influences  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  coroner's  offices  in  individual  states. 
This  fact  plus  the  vast  diversity  in  laws  and 
practices  have  made  it  incre.islngly  difficult 
to  develop  and  maintain  comprehensive  files 
that  would  provide  currently  competent  in- 
formation. Compilations  published  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  are  nlTccted  by  the  same 
difficulties  and.  in  addition,  are  influenced  by 
the  viewpoints  of  the  compilers.  Therefore.  I 
was  pleased  when  Mr.  Ivor  Wayne  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research  ap- 
proached me  last  December  for  assistance  in 
conducting  a  survey  of  coroners'  offices  as  a 
step  in  a  study  of  suicide  statistics  in  the 
United  States. 

Objective  consideration  of  the  oft  expressed 
opinion  that  suicide  data  understate  the  ac- 
tual frequency  of  Its  occurrence  led  Mr. 
Wayne  to  the  recognition  that  a  number  of 
steps  occur  in  the  sequence  from  the  event 
of  the  individual  death  until  the  event  Is  en- 
tered in  the  U.S.  mortality  statistics  and  in 
this  sequence,  several  persons  make  deci- 
sions subject  to  potential  error.  Obviously, 
the  first  question  is:  Who  decides,  and  how. 
whether  a  given  death  will  be  recorded  as 
suicide  or  nonsulclde?  Consideration  of  the 
national  problem  brought  recognition  that 
there  are  generally  three  categories  of  deci- 
sion-makers: Coroners,  medical  examiners 
and  those  physicians  entitled  to  sign  death 
certificates  on  their  own  behalf. 

A  nationwide  survey  of  coroners  was  pro- 
posed to  furnish  information  pertinent  to 
the  frame  of  reference  or  the  approach  em- 
ployed by  the  coroner  in  these  decisions.  In 
the  research  proposal  accompanying  the  ap- 
plication for  a  grant,  he  explained:  "We  have 
placed  the  survey  of  coroners  ahead  of  the 
other  two  groups  because  we  believe  that 
their  responses  will  yield  a  greater  degree 
of  relevant  information  given  the  marked 
heterogeneity  of  this  group.  Therefore,  data 
so  obtained  should  be  very  useful  in  future 
planning  of  similar  surveys  with  the  other 
two  groups.  The  working  agreement  we  have 
reached  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Coroners,  which  will 
facilitate  our  approach  to  this  usually  in- 
accessible body  of  respondents,  was  a  practi- 
cal factor  in  assigning  priorities." 

Three  steps  were  outlined  for  the  method 
of  procedure:  (1)  A  small  number  of  inten- 
sive interviews  with  coroners  of  relatively 
small  Jurisdictions.  The  intent  of  such  in- 
terviews was  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
social  norms  and  values  in  the  community 
Influence  the  decision  for  or  against  a  ruling 
of  EUicide.  (2)  Pretest  of  Mail  Questionnaire 
with  a  relatively  small  sample  (N  =  50—100) 
to  explore  those  demographic  parameters 
which  might  be  related  to  types  of  reactions 
to  individual  questions  and  the  respondent 
characteristics  that  might  influence  the 
probability  of  speedy  response  or  stubborn 
resistance.  (3)  The  National  Survey— Quot- 
ing directly  from  the  Research  Proposal :  "As 
for  the  mechanics  of  the  survey,  we  antici- 
pate that  several  waves  of  foUowups  will  be 
needed  to  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  re- 
sponse. Only  one-sixth  of  approximately  2500 
coroners  in  the  Association's  card  file  are 
currently  paid-up  members;  In  past  mailings 
by  the  Association,  response  rates  of  paid  up 
members  would  usually  run  at  65-75"^;  with- 
out additional  reminders,  but  was  very  low 
among  those  who  had  not  kept  up  their  dues 
in  the  preceding  two  years.  Also,  one  might 
expect  a  higher  proportion  of  addresses  to  be 
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out  of  dat«  In  thU  lajtter  group  A  projection 
baaed  on  ezperleneesi  with  analogous  groups 
••  to  probable  reap»nse  might  be  as  fol- 
lows: "...  As  far  »4  the  paid-up  group  la 
concerned,  we  woul<|  expect  a  90%  return 
after  two  foUowup  n^aliings:  we  are  lesa  op- 
timistic about  the  reinaining  group 

After  a  peraonal  lijtervlew  and  telephone 
consuiutiona  with  fclr.  Wayne,  we  supplied 
him  with  the  general  mailing  list  of  approxi- 
mately aaoo  coroners,  lists  of  active  and  Inac- 
tive members  selected  to  represent  a  variety 
of  states,  and  aUo  reommended  for  personal 
Interviews  certain  active  members  who  were 
experienced  coroners  in  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

On  July  25th  I  rece  ved  a  discouraging  re- 
port from  Mr.  Wayne  irhlch  prompted  me  to 
include  in  the  paper  I  was  preparing  for  this 
meeting  the  results  of  his  efforts  and  experi- 
ences since  they  are  relevant  to  the  topic. 

The  personal  interviews  were  conducted  in 
the  second  half  of  March  Following  the  In- 
terviews It  was  concluded  that  suitable  top- 
ics for  the  questionnaires  would  be:  "co- 
operation of  key  individuals,  budgetary  mat- 
ters and  limitations,  .sitisfaction  with  salary, 
the  non-reporting  of  Coroners  cases,  case 
load  and  faculties,  oplilons  about  the  death 
certificate  and  recent  (  hanges  in  it  How  de- 
cUlons  are  made  where  difficulties  arise  in 
the  ttecision-maklng  process,  what  coroners 
can  -tell  -or  about  :ommunlty  attitudes 
toward  suicide — these  i  reas  would  be  less  ap- 
pealing questionnaire  subjects. " 

In  concluding  the  report  of  these  inter- 
views, it  was  stated :  "  [n  preparation  of  the 
pretest  questionnaire  we  spent  the  better 
part  of  an  afternoon  with  a  coroner  going 
over  the  proposed  drart.  item  by  item.  He 
supplied  the  respectlv  s  responses  and.  . 
indicated  how  readily  a  given  bit  of  Informa- 
tion would  be  availabld  to  most  coroners  of 
his  acquaintance.  Severn  changes  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  our  c<  inversatlon.  This  re- 
spondent seemed  convi:  iced  that  the  revised 
questionnaire  would  be  i  very  successful  data 
gathering  instrument.  Time  and  pretest 
showed  up  his  optlm  stic  expectations  as 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

In  a  summary  of  th'  results  of  the  Pre- 
test questionnaires  the  following  comments 
were  made  in  Mr.  Wayn  fs  report  to  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Su  clde  Prevention.  Na- 
tional InsUtute  of  Mental  Health:  "The  pre- 
test questionnaires  wern  sent  to  51  coroners 
during  the  first  week  In  April;  by  the  end  of 
May   after  one   followu]  i   reminder  and   one 
set  of   telephone  calls,   we  had  In  hand  35 
returns.  .       The  returns  came  from  19  states 
covering  the  full   rang*    of  Jurisdictions,   as 
far   as   population   was   concerned:    18   from 
counties  under  100.000.    16  from  larger  Juris- 
dictions. Only  three  respondents  were   full- 
time  coroners:  most  of  the  part-timers  had 
a  private  medical  practic  t  (N=  18)  or  fulfllled 
the  function  of  a  fime 'al  director   (N  =  8): 
tliree   persons   combinec    coronershlp.   prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  pul  lie  health  activities. 
Their  experience  as  core  ners  ranged  from  4 
to  32  years.  "The  follow  Ing  numerical  find- 
ings while  not  generail2  jble  to  the  U  S   are 
suggestive: 

"a.  Referral  rate,  i.e  .  lumber  of  cases  re- 
ferred to  coroner  relate*  to  total  deaths  in 
county,  ranged  from  14,^4-  with  the 
median  being  30  '~c . 

'b.  On  the  average  (msdian)  coroners  ad- 
mitted 81%  of  cases  refe  red. 

"c.  The  preceding  two  statistics  were  not 
reported  by  many  respc  ndents.  since  they 
did  not  understand  the  llstinctlon  between 
referral  and  admission,  but  all  except  one 
gave  the  nimiber  of  cordners  cases  for  1966 
and  1967:  one- fifth  of  all  deaths  were  cor- 
oners cases  (median I  :  the  range  of  9T:-58% 
indicates  the  vast  varlahlUty  on  local  prac- 
tice. 

•d  The  autopsy  rate,  reported  by  31  re- 
spondents, showed  the  almost  maximal 
range  of  2% -92%    with    ^  median  of   17%- 
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this  la  the  proportion  of  autopsies  among 
coroners  cases. 

"e.  Another  Impressive  variablUty  Is  found 
In  the  relative  numbers  of  sulddes;  they  ran 
from  19  to  210  per  1000  coroners  cases  with 
a  median  number  of  57. 

"f.  A  sUtlstlc  on  which  apparently  no  In- 
formation Is  available  Is  of  some  interest- 
the  relative  number  of  non-resldente  among 
cases  investigated  by  coroners  varied  from 
0-36%.  The  median  being  14';^.  .  .  .  Unfor- 
tunately msny  Jurisdictions  do  not  main- 
tain the  pertinent  data. 

"How  m.iny  cases  are  not  reported  to  the 
coroner  when  the  law  requires  that  they 
should  be?  .  .  .  Pour  persons  wrote  0  or 
negligible.  14  rated  them  below  5'o.  but  the 
other  half  stretched  out  to  25 '"r.  The  mean 
v.-.^ts  8  for  every  100  cases  reported  .  .  .■• 

■In  how  many  cases  did  the  coroner  find 
the  decision  between  suicide  and  non-sulclde 
difficult  to  make?  .  .  .  Five  did  not  answer, 
eight  reported  no  difficult  decision  cases,  the 
man  in  the  smallest  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  group 
had  five  such  cases  In  an  annual  load  of  u 
coroners  cases.  Omitting  the  last  cited  as 
unusual  but  Including  the  zeroes,  we  get  a 
mean  of  1.7'  of  all  coroners  cases.  (This  Is 
remarkably  similar  to  the  2%  of  Medical 
Examiners  cases  considered  equivocal  but 
potentially  Involving  suicide,  as  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Mann  In  my  Richmond.  Virginia  In- 
terview. > 

"In  answering  the  question  whether  U.S. 
staUstics  understate  the  frequency  of  sui- 
cide, one-third  of  the  respondents  expressed 
no  opinion  or  believe  the  flgiires  to  be  "about 
right":  three  simply  checked  "should  be 
higher"  while  twenty  coroners  rated  the  offi- 
cial underestimates  from  S^-lOCi;  the 
mean  of  those  who  quanUfled  amounted  to 
an  underestimate  of  19.4 '"„  (even  if  the 
zeroes  are  included  we  get  13.5%  ) .  The  main 
point  here  Is  that  two-thirds  of  the  coroners 
said  that  official  figures  understate  the  fre- 
quency of  suicide  and  not  one  that  they 
overstate  it." 

Regrettably,  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  grant  for  the  continuation  of  this 
project  was   not  renewed  and  apparently  It 
wUl   be   tenninated   by   October   unless   Mr 
Wayne  has  been  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
interest  the  Health  Resources  Division  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  In  con- 
tinuing at  least  that  part  which  he  has  con- 
ducted into  updating  addresses  in  28  states. 
It  seems  that  the  Health  Manpower  Branch 
of     the     Health     Resources     Division     were 
slightly  embarrassed  to  have  It  brought  to 
their    attention    that    neither    coroner    nor 
medical  examiner  (In  the  medicolegal  sense) 
appear    In    their    catalogue    or    publications 
concerning  professionals  In  the  health  field. 
With    the    approaching    election    there    wlU 
surely  be  a  number  of  changes  in  the  coro- 
ners offices  and  Mr.  Wayne  is  bemoaning  the 
fact   that  his  tediously  checked  names  and 
addresses  may   become   obsolete   but  worse, 
the    newly    elected    coroners    win    not    be 
knowledgeable  concerning  past  experience  In 
office. 

Our  general  mailing  list  Is  complied  from 
repUes  to  our  requests  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  each  individual  state. 
Such  requests  are  sent  following  general 
elections  quadriennally  to  all  states  except 
where  appointed  medical  examiners  func- 
tion throughout  the  state  and  to  specific 
states  at  periods  consistent  with  designated 
time  for  election  of  coroners  as  we  have  been 
Informed  of  the  appropriate  time.  It  should 
be  noted  that  our  membership  and  general 
mailing  itsU  do  Include  names  of  several 
persons  whose  official  title  is  Medical  Exam- 
iner. 

Names  and  addresses  of  active  and  Inactive 
members  selected  at  Mr.  Wayne's  request  for 
the  Pretest  questionnaire  mailing  list  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  general  mailing  list 
and  to  provide  represenutlve  sampling  In 
respect  to  regions  and  population  denUty  of 


Jurisdictions.  Reviewing  the  list  of  persons 
to  whom   the  questionnaires  were  sent  we 
find  that  it  Included  33  active  coroners  whose 
addresses  were  known  to  be  correct  and  18 
who  had  not  paid  dues  or  responded  to  any 
recent   correspondence.   Eight  of   these   had 
paid  dues  for  only  one  year— Joining  when 
the  NAC  meeting  was  held  In  their  own  or  a 
nearby  state.  It  Is  InteresUng  that  three  of 
these  eight,  and  one-half  of  all  of  the  delin- 
quente  who  were  contacted,  responded  to  the 
quesUonnaire;    this   would   seem   to   Justify 
our  policy  of  retaining  these  names  In  the 
file.   It  was  disturbing  to  learn  that  two  of 
the  addressees  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
were   not  serving  as  coroners.   We   had   not 
been    notified    of    these    changes:    one    had 
Joined   the   association   and   had   paid   dues 
fairly  consistently  until  1963  and  we  had  no 
Indlcatton   that  he   was  not  coroner  of  the 
parish.  Two  others,  one  In  Colorado  and  one 
In  New  York  could  not  be  located  and  one 
In  Illinois  did  not  respond  and  could  not  be 
contacted  by  telephone. 

These  factors  might  provide  some  Insight 
into  the  problems  of  attempting  to  keep  our 
mailing  lists  current,  particularly  when  this 
work  must  be  sandwiched  between  other 
pressing  duties  In  a  crowded  schedule  and 
coroners  themselves  fall  to  notify  us  of 
changes.  This  is  one  of  many  areas  in  which 
state  organizations  of  coroners  could  assist 
In  strengthening  the  National  Association 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1950  I  presented 
a  tentative  draft  of  model  legislation  drafted 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  following 
a  symposium  on  -proposing  a  model  law  con- 
cerning state  medical  examiners  held  as  part 
of  their  national  conference  on  government 
in  St.  Paul  In  1949.  Having  attended  that 
meeting  I  was  acutely  aware  that  It  would 
require  concerted  action  of  a  representative 
number  of  coroners  to  call  the  attention  of 
zealous  reformers  to  the  legal  as  well  as 
medical  aspects  of  the  coroners"  duties  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  practical  problems 
Accordingly  I  suggested  that  the  National 
A.>:soclatlon  of  Coroners  should  be  brought  to 
maturity.  At  that  time  I  said  (quoting  from 
the  published  proceedings)  : 

"If  we  would  keep  apace  of  the  other  In- 
fluences or  hope  to  lead  In  any  changes  we 
need  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
qualified  coroner.  We  must  strive  to  ful- 
fill ..  .  the  purpose  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Coroners  as  stated  In  the  charter: 
that  there  may  be  the  best  standard  of  uni- 
form practice  developed  in  the  field  of  legal 
medicine:  to  maintain  a  central  office 
through  which  aid.  assistance,  and  expert 
advice,  legal,  scientific  and  otherwise,  per- 
taining to  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Coroner 
may  be  available:  to  issue,  edit,  publish  and 
otherwise  circulate  a  manual  or  digest  con- 
taining the  abstracts  of  the  Statute  law, 
common  law.  decisions  and  Interpretations 
of  the  law  In  general  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  Coroner  and  also  containing  arUcles  In 
general  of  value  and  Interest  to  Coroners." 

"The  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  a 
strong  national  association.  The  source  of 
strength  of  any  national  group  reste  on  the 
vitality  of  the  units  which  represent  the 
various  sections  of  the  country,  therefore  we 
need  active  state  organizations.  Coroners 
must  unite  to  seek  legislative  reforms  and 
provisions  for  formal  education  and  training 
in  the  specialty  of  legal  medicine,  to  offset 
the  unfavorable  Impressions  already  im- 
planted, and  to  achieve  recognition  by  the 
press,  the  bar  associations,  medical  societies 
and  other  molders  of  public  opinions  . 

'We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  prove  the  worth  of  the  coroner  as 
a  public  official.  If  we  do  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, others  with  less  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  on  the  subject  but  with 
greater  resources  In  personnel,  finances  and 
contacts  will  Influence  the  opinions  and  In- 
sUtute only  those  changes  which  they  de- 
sire. There/ore,   if  we  would  have  our  In- 
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fluence  felt,  we  must  have  an  office  organized 
on  a  full  time  basis  with  a  budget  which 
will  provide  for  a  paid  secretary  and  travel- 
ing expenses  fM-  representatives  to  consult 
with,  advise,  and  otherwise  assist  the  state 
groups  In  legislative  reforms."' 

Obviously,  no  action  was  taken  on  my  sug- 
gestions. Further  attempts  on  my  part  at 
that  meeting  to  stimulate  Interest  In  some 
arrangement  for  a  salaried  secretary  merely 
Induced  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  our  secre- 
tarial work. 

The  fact  that  those  remarks  are  equally 
appropriate  today — eighteen  years  later — and 
that  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
contained  In  a  1944  report  of  the  AMA  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  Study  Relationship  of 
Medicine  and  Law  were  essentially  unchanged 
in  a  1967  report  of  the  AMA  Committee  on 
Medicolegal  Problems  might  be  misinter- 
preted as  indications  that  the  status  of  the 
coroner  has  remained  unchanged.  Most  of 
you  attending  this  meeting  are  acutely  aware 
that  many  changes  have  taken  place.  Some 
of  those  changes  were  effected  by  legislation 
passed,  as  I  predicted,  without  benefit  of 
practical  advice.  Statewide  medical  examin- 
ers were  designated  by  law  to  take  over  all 
functions  of  coroners  in  some  states  without 
any  consideration  of  whether  or  not  physi- 
cians were  available,  trained.  Inclined  or  In- 
terested In  assuming  these  responsibilities. 

Experiences  In  Oklahoma  provide  several 
pragmatic  lessons.  Legislation  passed  In  1962 
was  not  Implemented  until  1967  following 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  James  Luke  as  the 
first  State  Medical  Examiner  for  Oklahoma. 
Speaking  before  the  Academy  of  Forensic 
Sciences  In  February  1968.  Dr.  Luke  after  ex- 
perience of  about  one  year  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  requiring  that  the  administrator 
of  such  a  program  rhoxild  be  a  pathologist. 
His  very  practical  observations  disturbed 
some  of  the  biased  advocates  of  medical  ex- 
aminer "system"  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
quested that  he  should  not  submit  his  re- 
marks for  publication.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  complied  with  that  request  but  he 
did  write  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  May  23rd  issue.  In  that  letter 
he  pointed  out  the  critical  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel to  Implement  legislation  already 
adopted  to  provide  for  medical  examinations 
to  be  conducted  In  cases  of  death  from  vio- 
lence or  obscure  causes.  He  estimated  that 
approximately  200  pathologists  have  been 
certified  In  Forensic  Pathology  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Pathology  and  that  "75%  of 
those  either  did  not  work  In  the  field  of  legal 
medicine  or  are  engaged  only  part  time  in 
performance  of  such  duties.  (An  editorial  In 
the  same  Issue  of  that  Journal  stated  that 
actually  only  133  have  been  certified  as 
Forensic  Pathologists.) 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Luke's  letter  should 
be  given  consideration  by  this  audience;  he 
wrote: 

"The  solution  to  the  probelm  clearly  lies 
In  the  education  of  the  public  concerning 
the  enormous  benefits  Immediately  available 
to  the  community  In  a  functional  medico- 
legal system  coupled  with  federal  and  pri- 
vate support  for  training  stipends.  Virtually 
no  such  support  is  at  present  available.  ITie 
current  situation  Is  appalling  and  must  be 
rectified  Immediately.  The  human  worth  of 
doing  so  would  certainly  Justify  any  effort 
and  modest  expense  required." 

An  editorial  commenting  on  Dr.  Luke's 
letter  presented  the  reason  given  for  abolish- 
ing the  Department  of  Legal  Medicine  at 
Harvard  In  1967  and  Dean  Ebert's  concept  of 
the  future  of  Legal  Medicine: 

"Dean  EHaert  gave  as  the  primary  reason 
for  the  discontinuance  the  fact  that  the 
training  of  medical  examiners  should  be  on 
a  post-graduate  level  In  the  teaching  hos- 
pitals with  a  close  link  to  the  medical  schools 
but  not  on  a  separate  departmental  basis. 
Dr.  Ebert  also  Indicated  that  as  part  of  the 
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current  re-examlnatlon  of  medical  edtica- 
tlon  at  Harvard,  the  Medical  School  was 
looking  broadly  at  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern society  and  the  new  demands  on  physi- 
cians In  the  delivery  of  medical  care  on  a 
community  basis,  the  establishment  of  group 
practices,  federal  programs  such  as  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  in  research  and  in  the 
control  of  our  environment.  He  pointed  to 
new  medicolegal  problems  in  such  areas  as 
human  rights,  rights  of  research  subjects, 
population  control  and  drug  abuse.  Dr. 
Ebert  Indicated  that  the  Medical  School  In- 
tended to  deal  with  these  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  In  an  Interdisciplinary  manner, 
examining  co-operatively  the  Interfaces  be- 
tween medicine  and  law  at  Harvard."  The 
author  of  the  editorial  commented:  "Per- 
haps this  Is  the  future  for  forensic  path- 
ology as  well:  to  be  united  more  effectively 
with  its  basic  discipline,  pathology,  but  also 
to  become  more  a  part  of  complete  exami- 
nation of  the  Interfaces  of  the  two  profes- 
sions it  serves,  medicine  and  law.  To  con- 
tinue as  a  narrow  specialty,  as  Dr.  Luke 
points  out.  seems  a  dying  cause.  Tlie  great 
public  importance  of  the  work  being  done 
by  forensic  pathologists  cannot  be  denied. 
The  need  for  research  and  for  renewed  in- 
terest In  this  Interdisciplinary  field  is  clear 
and   commands  support." 

In  a  subsequent  issue  (July  4th)  Dr.  Gil- 
bert E.  Corrlgan.  Assistant  Professor  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology.  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
commented  on  the  editorial  reply  to  Dr.  Luke 
and  presented  his  concept  of  forensic  path- 
ology (quoting  from  his  letter): 

"...  My  own  personal  approach  to  fo- 
rensic pathology  is  that  It  Is  the  pathology  of 
public  health  .  .  .  The  matter  extends  be- 
yond the  individual  and  finds  further  mean- 
ing in  its  role  in  the  study  of  society.  What 
better  way  to  assess  a  society  Is  there  than  to 
know  how  many  of  its  children  are  dying  at 
home  without  medical  attention,  how  many 
of  Its  mothers  are  dying  of  septic  abortions, 
and  how  many  of  Its  fathers  are  dying  at 
work  In  hazardous  environments?  Forensic 
pathology,  then,  is  the  study  of  ecology  and 
nature  of  human  death.  It  is  the  study  of 
public  deaths  and  those  of  concern  to  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  meant  to  aid  the  liv- 
ing .  .   ." 

Dr.  Corrigan's  concept,  broader  than  that 
of  many  pathologists,  implies  that  forensic 
pathology  Is  a  specialized  application  of 
pathology  to  the  broader  field  of  public 
health  which  is  sened  by  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines. Dean  Ebert's  perspective  is  more  ex- 
tensive and  directs  attention  to  forensic  as- 
pects areas  of  medical  service  for  the  live 
patients. 

The  limited  concept  of  Forensic  Medicine 
as  merely  a  subspecialty  of  Pathology  appli- 
cable only  to  Investigations  Into  deaths  from 
\-lolence  or  obscure  causes  has  obscured  the 
need  for  development  of  other  subspecialties 
concerned  with  forensic  aspects  of  every  area 
of  medical  practice.  Every  aspect  of  living — 
physical,  social,  cultural  and  economic — 
evokes  legal  problems.  Every  branch  of  Medi- 
cine has  legal  implications  and  every  special- 
ty can  assist  in  effectual  administration  of 
Justice. 

It  seems  ludicrous  that  neither  medical 
schools  nor  law  schools,  neither  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  nor  the  American 
Bar  Association  nor  any  other  organization  in 
this  country  has  recognized  Forensic  Medi- 
cine as  the  concordance  of  principles  and 
philosophies  of  Law  and  expertise  of  all 
branches  of  Medicine.  The  definition  of 
Forensic  or  Legal  Medicine  as  the  application 
of  medical  skills  and  knowledge  to  legal  prob- 
lems tends  to  Imply  that  the  discipline  of 
Medicine  is  servant  of  Law  and  frustrates  de- 
velopment of  Forensic  Medicine  as  a  recog- 
nized specialty.  Coining  the  word  medico- 
legal did  little  to  foster  union  of  the  In- 
terests and  probably  hindered  recognition  of 
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the  utilization  of  other  areas  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  skill. 

Neither  Medical  Schools  nor  Law  Schools 
are  Interested  In,  nor  generally  do  they  have 
access  to  expertise  for,  the  requisite  courses 
of  study  and  training.  There  are  students 
seeking  such  courses.  Periodically  I  receive 
Inquiries  from  students  or  graduates  of  Law 
Schools  or  Medical  Schools  who  want  advice 
on  pursuit  of  training  for  careers  In  Legal 
Medicine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  coroners  In  general  and 
this  group  in  particular  should  recognize  the 
obvious  challenge  and  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities as  persons  uniquely  qualified  to 
broaden  understanding  of.  and  stimulate  in- 
teresting, the  wide  variety  of  skills  and 
knowledge  that  must  be  utilized,  correlated 
and  converged  in  coroners'  duties.  The  pub- 
lic, and  some  coroners,  have  been  more  con- 
fused than  enlightened  by  emphasis  on  the 
medical  and  legal  aspects  of  coroners"  investi- 
gations. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  the  recognition 
and  development  of  a  multidisclpllnary-in- 
terdlsclpllnary  supra-speclalty  In  which  the 
common  bond  would  be  acceptance  and  prac- 
tice of  the  doctrine  of  proof  established  by 
the  standards  of  Logic  and  applied  by  Law 
and  Science:  it  might  be  called  Forensology. 
Coroners  have  the  opportunity  to  recognize 
this  need  and  to  foster  the  development  of 
such  a  supra-speclalty.  We  have  some  evi- 
dence of  this  In  the  American  Academy  of 
Forensic  Sciences.  Members  of  the  Academy 
are  .associated  according  to  their  specialized 
interests  and  experiences  in  seven  sections. 
The  constitution  provides  for  other  sections 
to  be  formed  as  sufficient  numbers  of  persons 
with  other  specialized  Interest  and  experience 
group  together  to  organize  and  conduct  pro- 
grams. The  seven  sections  now  lunctionlng 
are:  Criminalistics.  Jurisprudence.  Pathology 
&  Biology.  Psychiatry.  Questioned  Docu- 
ments. Toxicology,  General.  Members  are  free 
to  attend  any  sectional  program  meeting. 
Several  of  the  coroners  who  are  members,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  are  physi- 
cians, tend  to  lake  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  papers  and  discussions  on 
subjects  other  than  pathology  becatise  they 
know  the  need  to  be  familiar  with  develop- 
ments relevant  to  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
medical as  well  as  medical  evidence. 

The  August  3rd  issue  of  Saturday  Review 
contains  five  articles  relating  to  Science. 
Technology,  and  the  Law.  In  the  first  of 
these,  entitled  Drawing  the  Indictment, 
Arthur  Selwyn  Miller.  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  National  Law  Center.  George  Washing- 
ton University,  proposes  that: 

".  .  .  The  law  schools  should  be  brought 
screaming  and  bucking  into  the  twentieth 
century.  .  .  ."  And  he  concludes:  "No  one  is 
entitled  to  be  optimistic  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession will  make  the  effort  necessary  to  bo- 
come  relevant  to  the  modem  age.  Ever  In- 
creasingly, lawyers  seem  to  be  in  process  of 
being  shunted  aside,  replaced  by  those  with 
skills  more  attuned  to  the  times.  What  Is 
needed  Is  for  the  lawyers  and  the  technol- 
ogists to  work  together  to  meet  the  manifold 
problems  of  our  day.  The  challenge  Is  clear, 
but  the  response  Is  weak." 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  same  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions  apply  equally 
well  to  coroners  in  general — present  com- 
pany excepted,  of  course. 

Coroners  throughout  the  United  States 
must  utilize  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  relevant  sciences  Including  be- 
havioral sciences.  Coroners  should  be  the 
major  force  in  stimulating  interest  and  fos- 
tering development  of  forensic  sciences.  Ob- 
viously, the  fundamental  prerequisite  is 
that  the  coroners  themselves  as  Individuals 
and  In  organized  groups  must  have  a  sincere 
Interest  In  their  duties  and  have  a  broad  con- 
cept of  the  significance  of  their  perform- 
ances. The  challenge  Is  clear,  but  the  re- 
sponse has  been  minimal. 
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L«t'8    face    It:    Too    many    coroners    have 
been    too    complacsnt;    too    many    coroners 
have  been  bUndly    eactlonary  in  attempting 
to  resist  changes  necessary  to  adapt  to  twen- 
tieth   century    Ufel   and    death:    too    many 
coroners   resenting   the   unilateral    approach 
of  persons  who  accentuate  the  slgr.incance 
of  medical  examlna)tlons  fall  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  other  aspec^  of  coroners'  duties.  Too 
few  coroners  have    llrected  attention  to  the 
proper    utilization    of   medical    and    techno- 
logical skills;  too  feur  have  spoken  out  before 
appropriate    Influential     groups    concerning 
the    need   for   specialized    training:    too   few 
coroners  have  participated  In  the  training  of 
forensic  pathologlstfc;   too  few  coroners  have 
urged  recognition  o:   the  true  scope  of  foren- 
sic  medicine.   Too  :  ew  coroners   have  made 
serious  attempts   tc    overcome   lethargy   and 
antipathy  in  their  c<  mm  unities. 

Considering    the    non-recognition    of    Fo- 
rensic Medicine  as  a  specialty,  the  insufflclent 
number  of  PorensK    PathologlsU  trained  or 
being  trained,  the    nadequate  or  unreliable 
sources   of   Informa  ion   about   the   vast   di- 
versity m  laws  and  practices  affecting  coro- 
ners'  offices   througiiout   the   United   States, 
Is  It  possible  to  mak!  any  general  statements 
concerning  the  statis  of  coroners?  The  fact 
that    the   Health    Mjnpower   Branch    of   the 
Health    Resources   Eivlslon    of   the   National 
Center  for  Health   Statistics  has  no  listing 
for  corotjers  and  medical  examiners  typlttes 
the  gen«MM  public  iittitude  of  avoidance  of 
facing  the  problems  of  death.  The  fact  that 
the    Presidents    Crime    Commission    Report 
does  not  mention  Pdrenslc  Pathology  or  the 
contributions  of  th«   coroners  investigations 
reflects  the  abysmal  Ignorance  of  the  signifi- 
cance of   coroners   duties.   Those   of   us   In- 
volved in  this  publli:  service  find  it  diflScult* 
to  understand  why   there  is  so  little  recog- 
nition of  Its  Importance  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  cc  mmunity.  Perhaps  some 
insight  can  be  provUled  by  frankly  assessing 
the  response  to  this  National  Association  of 
Coroners. 

Consider  the  fact  t  lat  more  than  2200  cor- 
oners have  been  no:med  of  each  of  these 
annual  meetings  for  more  than  20  years  and 
In  spite  of  an  outstanding  program  this  year 
less  than  IC^c  are  li  attendance.  It  leaves 
one  wondering  to  whi  it  extent  this  organiza- 
tion has  practical  slcniflcance  for  the  coro- 
ners throughout  the  nation. 

As  r  said  before.  tJ:  e  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  far  this  organization  to 
Improve  the  status  <f  the  office  of  coroner 
and  advance  the  dei-elopment  of  Forensic 
Medicine.  Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that 
medical  examination  s  a  fundamental  factor 
In  the  coroner's  Inveiitigation.  The  point  of 
contention  Is  the  reccgnitlon  of  the  need  for 
specialized  training.  Coroners  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  direct  that  training  in  the 
broad  field  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  other 
Forensic  Sciences  be  ei  icouraged  and  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hea  1th  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  To  this  end  I  urge  everyone  here  to 
activate  strong  state  organizations  of  cor- 
oners. 


THE  JOHNS DN  BUDGET 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Johnson's  farewell  budget  mis- 
leading and  meaningless.  For  instance, 
Senator  John  Williams,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, has  said  that  the  budget  surplus  was 
a  "manipulation  of  figures."  A  top  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Senator  John  Williams,  called 
the  document  misleading.  Senator 
Jack  Miller,  another  Senate  Finance 
Committee  member,  has  said  that  the 
Johnson  budgets  have  become  'meaning- 
less documents." 

So  it  looks  like  we  will  arrive  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  before  we  will  know  if 
we  have  a  balanced  budget  or  not,  or  if 
all  the  estimates  of  economic  growth  and 
tax  revenues  are  going  to  total  out  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

While  I  do  not  believe  we  should  ever 
permit  the  salaries  of  our  Government 
officials  to  reach  such  a  low  that  only 
millionaires  can  afford  to  serve  our  Gov- 
ernment— and  I  think  this  would  be  the 
very  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  hap- 
pen to  us — I  think  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  get  our  economy  back  on  a  sound 
footing,  operate  from  a  balanced  budget, 
and  remove  the  surtax  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Then  we  could  consider  raising  the 
salaries  of  our  governmental  officials. 

I  hope  it  will  be  long  remembered  that 
this  administration  with  its  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility brought  about  the  necessity 
for  a  surtax,  imposed  the  surtax,  and 
recommended  increasing  these  salaries 
while  the  people  are  still  burdened  with 
the  10-percent  surtax. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  not 
Increase  salaries  until  we  at  least  have 
sound  economy,  a  balanced  budget  and 
the  removal  of  the  surtax.  If  I  handled 
my  personal  finances  in  such  a  manner  as 
this  administration  has  handled  these,  I 
am  certain  I  would  face  bankruptcy  im- 
mediately. 
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SENATOR  HARTS  DETERMINED  IN- 
QUIRY INTO  AUTOMOBILE  INSUR- 
ANCE PROFITS 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  17,  1969 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 


OP    NOKTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
Friday 


CAROLLN.\ 
)  lEPRESENTATIVES 

Janr^ary  17.  1969 


Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr 
man.  I  feel  compelled 
proposal  to  increase 
President,    Members 
other  governmental 
tention  that  we  shoidd 
first,"  and  I  place 
high  on  the  list  of 

Leading 


Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
to  speak  on  the 
the  salaries  of  our 
of   Congress,    and 
cpQcials.  It  is  my  con- 
do  "first  things 
balancing  the  budget 
priorities. 
Republiqans    have    labeled 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  issue  of  automobile  insurance 
profitability  is  central  to  necessary  leg- 
islative reform  of  the  insurance  industry 
and  its  regulatory  system.  The  following 
article  by  Harry  F.  Rosenthal  examines 
claims  of  the  automobile  insurance  in- 
dustry that  it  is  losing  money,  and  the 
diametrically  opposed  testimony  recently 
presented  before  Senator  Philip  Harts 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
by  knowledgeable  Government  officials 
and  academic  scholars.  This  testimony 
indicates     that     automobile     insurance 
profits  and  returns  on  investment  are 
far  greater  than   those  of  comparable 
industries.  Mr.  Rosenthal's  article,  in  ef- 
fect, summarizes  8  days  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  which  were  recorded  in 
over  1,500  pages  of  testimony.  I  would 
commend  Senator  Hart's  continuing  and 
determined  efforts  to  protect  the  pub- 


lic's interest  and  would  urge  that  the 
Members  closely  consider  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's summary  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  profitability.  The  article 
follows : 

I  From  the  Uiica  (N.Y.)   Dally  Press, 
Dec.  26.  1968] 
Profit  or  loss.  Its  All  in  the  Accounting: 
"Auto    Insurers    Crying   to    the    Bank,  " 
Hart  Says 

(Editor's  Note.— Whether  the  auto  insur- 
ance business  is  crying  all  the  way  to  the 
bank,  or  headed  for  the  poorhouse,  depends 
on  which  of  two  sets  of  figures  you  look  at. 
This  report  examines  both  sets.) 
(By  Harry  P.  Rosenthal) 
Washington.— In  petitioning  state  regu- 
latory agencies  for  rate  increases,  the  auto 
Insurance  Industry  Invariably  reports  It  is 
losing  money  At  the  same  time,  it  consist- 
ently assures  stockholders  that  It  Is  earning 
substantial  profits. 

Which  claim  Is  true?  Prom  the  Industry 
point  of  view  both  are.  Its  all  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping  procedures.  By  using  methods 
which  the  Industry  frankly  concedes  "differ 
in  some  respects  from  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles,"  auto  Insurers  can 
legally  show  both  a  profit  and  a  loss. 

"There  Is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  whether  or  not  the  auto  Insurance  busi- 
ness is  profitable."  says  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
D-Mlch.,  whose  antitrust  and  monopoly  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  new  hearings  on  the 
industry  next  month.  "Sometimes  the  argu- 
ment turns  more  on  accounting  methods 
than  the  actual  state  of  health  of  the  com- 
panies." 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  10  largest  stock 
property  and  casualty  companies,  using  what 
the  industry  calls  the  "statutory  method"  of 
accounting,  reported  an  underwriting  loss  of 
$273  million.  When  adjusted  to  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  methods.  Hart  said  the 
figure  came  out  as  a  $55  million  profit.  And. 
he  added,  neither  figure  included  the  net 
income  on  investments  for  the  same  10  com- 
panies, a  total  of  $1.7  billion. 

Hart  claims  the  hearings,  begun  this  year 
already  have  shown  a  need  for  major  reforms 
In  the  business  of  insuring  the  nation's  103 
million  drivers.  The  industry  freely  concedes 
this  and  has  offered  its  help  to  the  Hart  sub- 
committee and  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  is  Just  beginning  a  2-vear 
study.  "' 

Among  other  things  the  time-honored  lia- 
bility system  Itself  may  be  on  its  way  out 
to  be  replaced  eventually  with  a  no-fault  sys- 
tem resembling  that  of  health  Insurance 

Abuses  in  auto  Insurance — discriminatory 
rates,  unwarranted  cancellations,  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  plck-and-choose  under- 
writing—have  been  examined  In  the 
hearings. 

But  it  Is  in  the  area  of  profitability  a  ques- 
tion that  arises  every  time  a  state  is  asked 
to  approve  rate  Increases,  that  the  auto  In- 
surance business  is  most  controversial  and 
complicated. 

In  a  recent  decision  upholding  a  $25-mll- 
llon  automobile  Insurance  rate  Increase 
Justice  Henry  X.  0"Brien  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Supreme  Court  commented  that 
•we  will  not  substitute  oiu-  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  (Insurance)  commissioner  . 
even  though  we  have  grave  doubts  that  the 
(accounting)  system  now  used  accurately 
reflects  underwriting  profits  or  losses  .  .  ." 

Insurance  companies  claim  they  lose 
money  on  underwriting  automobile  11a- 
biUty— and  frequently  they  do.  But  the  loss 
Is  far  overshadowed  by  profits  the  com- 
panies make  Investing  the  premiums  they 
collect  from  policyholders. 

"What  bothers  me  most  Is  a  plea  of  poverty 
based   on   underwriting  results  only,"  says 
Hart. 
The  Industry  insists  that  only  Its  under- 
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writing  experience  shouW  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  the  rate-making  process,  contend- 
ing that  Income  from  Investments  Is  of  con- 
cern only  to  stockholders. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co., 
replying  to  a  questionnaire  from  the  Hart 
subcommittee,  put  it  this  way : 

"'One  buys  a  policy — a  contract  for  pro- 
tection— and  has  no  rights  other  than  to  re- 
ceive the  services  contracted  for  In  the 
policy.  Thus  neither  Investment  Income  nor 
capital  gains  or  losses  are  properly  allocable 
to  any  business.  They  belong  to  the  stock- 
holder who  risks  his  funds  to  guarantee  per- 
formance of  the  policy  contracts.  ' 

Dr.  Richard  Norgaard  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee that  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies are  earning  preater  rates  of  profit  than 
90  per  cent  of  641  major  American  corpora- 
tions. 

He  said  the  average  15 -year  rate  of  return 
on  Investment  for  Allstate  Insurance  Co..  the 
country's  largest  automobile  xinderwrtter, 
was  24.6  per  cent;  for  State  Farm  Mutual 
14.6;  for  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity 
10.4;  Nationwide  13.6;  Safeco  41.5;  Southern 
Farm  Bureau  39.4  and  Gelco  (Government 
Employes  Insurance  Company)  24.3. 

The  Industry  countered  with  a  study, 
which  it  commissioned,  by  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co.  Whereas  Norgaard  had  examined  only 
casualty  Insurance  companies,  the  Little 
study  covered  the  entire  industry,  and  con- 
cluded that  over  a  10-year  period  the  com- 
panies had  an  average  rate  of  return  of  4.4 
per  cent. 

T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Association,  asserted  the 
Little  study  presented  a  fairer  picture  than 
did  Norgaard"s,  which  centered  on  one  part 
of  the  industry.  ""To  say  that  auto  insurance 
Is  special  and  not  like  the  rest  of  the  prop- 
erty and  liability  insurance  industry,"  Jones 
said,  ""Is  like  saying  that  a  Volkswagen  lsn"t 
an  automobile  because  It  looks  so  different 
from  all  the  other  cars." 

The  disagreement  between  two  analysts, 
studying  similar  data  for  the  same  purpose, 
points  up  the  difficulty  In  finding  out  Just 
how  much  money  auto  insurers  make  or 
lose. 

"One  set  of  figures  at  our  hearings  indi- 
cated this  was  a  highly  profitable  business, 
another  that  it  was  dismal,"  said  Hart.  "'The 
real  truth  is  probably  somewhere  in  be- 
tween." 

The  business  can  seem  to  be  in  the  red 
when  actually  turning  a  profit,  said  Hart, 
even  without  taking  profits  from  Invest- 
ments into  account. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  through  so-called 
■"statutory  underwriting  profit  or  loss"' — the 
accounting  method  prescribed  by  law. 

It  works  something  like  this: 

On  Dec.  1  you  give  your  agent  $240  for 
one  year's  auto  insurance.  On  December  31st, 
the  company  closes  its  books  for  the  year  but 
takes  credit  only  for  the  premium  actually 
earned — in  this  case  one-twelfth  year,  or  $20. 
Then  the  company  deducts  its  expenses  in 
selling  you  that  policy,  about  35  per  cent — 
$84  In  your  case.  Thus,  while  the  company 
actually  received  $240  from  you,  it  lists  a  loss 
on  your  business  of  $64. 

Best's  Insurance  Reports,  the  statistical 
Boswell  of  the  industry,  says  "Tills  statutory 
figure  does  not  completely  disclose  the  un- 
derwriting results."'  But  when  the  Insurance 
companies  go  before  state  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  justify  a  rate  increase,  the  figures 
presented  are  the  statutory  ones. 

The  Hart  subcommittee  brought  out  that 
more  conventional  accounting  methods  are 
used  by  the  comparUes  to  arrive  at  an  "ad- 
justed underwriting  profit  or  loss." 

Thus,  for  example.  Continental  Insurance 
Companies  of  New  York  rejxjrted  install- 
ments to  stockholders  that  in  1966  and  1967 
it  lost  28  cents  per  share,  based  on  the 
Etatutory    accounting,    but   had    an    under- 
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writing  profit  of  $1.61  on  an  adjusted  per- 
share  basis. 

Add  to  that  a  per-share  Investment  Income 
of  $11.29  and  total  adjusted  earnings  before 
taxes  la  $12.00  per  share  for  the  two  years. 
Shareholders  were  paid  $5.85  per  share  In 
cash  dividends. 

Hart  says  stockholder-owned  property  and 
casvialty  companies  showed  a  statutory  un- 
derwriting loss  of  more  than  $731  million  for 
the  years  1958  to  1967 — but  when  this  figure 
is  adjusted  It  becomes  a  $413-mlllion  profit. 
During  the  same  10-year  period,  Hart  says, 
the  lndustry"s  Income  from  investments  was 
more  than  $7  billion. 

"Except  for  the  policyholder's  premium 
dollar,  insurance  companies  would  not  be 
realizing  these  billions  in  investment  re- 
turns." GRid  Dean  Sharp,  assistant  counsel 
for  Hart's  subcommittee.  "The  money  set 
aside  for  possible  claims  and  return  of  un- 
used premiums)  Is  financed  solely  from  pol- 
icyholder premiums.  The  nub  of  all  this,  ac- 
cording to  oiir  figures.  Is  that  the  average 
return  on  Investment  Is  around  13  per  cent 
for  the  Industry  since  1948." 

"'When  someone  turns  one  pocket  Insldie 
out  to  Ehow  you  how  empty  It  is  but  has 
over  $7  billion  in  the  other  pocket,"  said 
Hart.  'It  Is  difficult  to  take  their  claim  of 
poverty  too  seriously." 

Nonetheless,  state  agencies  do  take  them 
seriously.  Forty  states  granted  auto  rate  in- 
creases In  1965.  23  states  In  '966  and  25 
states  last  year.  A  half  dozen  stales  lowered 
rates  last  year,  but  by  December  the  national 
average  cost  of  auto  Insurance  had  risen 
45.1  per  cent  over  that  for  the  1957-to-1959 
period. 

George  H.  Kline,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  Allstate  Insurance  Co. — larg- 
est auto  Insurer  In  the  country  with  more 
than  6''2  million  policyholders,  told  the  Hart 
subcommittee: 

"I  must  point  out  that  we  do  not  plan 
and  build  highways;  we  do  not  train  drivers; 
we  do  not  license  them  or  renew  their  li- 
censes: we  do  not  arrest  them  or  convict 
them  when  they  drive  100  miles  an  hour,  or 
drag  race,  or  tailgate  or  become  the  Instru- 
ment of  violence  that  causes  the  death  of  a 
fellow  human." 

Barring  dangerous  drivers  from  the  high- 
ways would  substantially  reduce  traffic  vio- 
lence and  bring  down  the  cost  of  automo- 
bile Insurance,  said  Kline. 

He  cited  Increases  in  "costs  which  auto- 
mobile Insurance  pays'"  such  as  doctors"  fees, 
up  100  percent  in  10  years:  hospital  care 
up  92  per  cent  In  10  years,  354  per  cent  in  20 
years:  higher  costs  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments of  such  things  as  wrap-around  wind- 
shields. 

The  subcommittee  countered  with  figures 
showing  that  since  1948.  the  rate  of  disabling 
injury  and  death  per  10,000  registered  motor 
\  chicles  and  100  million  miles  driven  has  de- 
creased by  nearly  one-third.  During  that 
same  period,  said  the  subcomnoittee,  insur- 
ance company  premiums  have  Increased  44 
percent  more  than  medical  care  costs,  36 
per  cent  more  than  auto  repair,  and  30  per 
cent  more  than  the  private  average  weekly 
earnings  In  current  dollars. 

In  the  20-year  period,  the  total  amount  of 
auto  premiums  written  was  $113.4  billion, 
but  the  companies  paid  out  losses  of  only  $57 
billion. 

It  is  statistics  like  these  that  caused  the 
American  Insurance  Association  to  propose 
in  October  a  no-fault  plan :  one  under  which 
a  driver's  own  company  would  pay  his  losses 
no  matter  who  was  at  fault. 

"The  present  system  is  a  grotesque  sham 
which  forces  everyone  involved — the  Insur- 
ance company,  the  agent,  the  Insured  and  the 
courts— '.o  act  out  a  string  of  Illogical  and 
ludicrous  charades  in  an  attempt  to  show 
themselves  or  their  Insured  blameless  and 
the  other  party  totally  at  fault,"  Rhode 
Island's    insurance   commissioner,   Ralph   A. 
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Petrarca.  told  a  hearing  held  by  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson.  D-Wash..  last  March. 

Critics  of  the  current  system  argue  that 
auto  insurance  came  Into  being  to  protect 
negligent  drivers  from  losing  assets  because 
of  lawsuits.  But  through  the  advent  of  com- 
pulsory Insurance  and  financial  responsibility 
laws,  now  In  effect  In  all  states,  emphasis  has 
.shifted  from  protecting  the  negligent  driver 
to  compensating  accident  victims. 

That  makes  the  driver  financially  respoc- 
slble  for  his  accidents  and  gives  the  Insur- 
ance companies  a  captive  market  of  more 
ihan  103  million  drivers,  from  which  they 
collected  more  than  $10  billion  In  premium 
la.st  year,  the  critics  contend. 

Since  1948.  when  antitrust  limitations  were 
lifted  from  the  insurers,  the  companies"  sur- 
plus accounts  have  grown  13  times  as  fast 
as   their   capital. 

""This  is  what  that  means."  said  Sharp,  the 
subcommittee  counsel.  "Tlie  companies  capi- 
tal has  grown  by  $750  million  while  their  sur- 
pluses have  grown  $9.7  billion.  The  signifi- 
cance is  that  tlie  industry's  capacity  to  in- 
sure has  expanded  by  constantly  pushing  ri)r 
rate  increases  and  thus  slowly  building  sur- 
pluses through  retained  earnings. 

"In  short,  they  (the  companies)  are  achiev- 
ing their  wealth  and  power  with  other  peo- 
ple's money — like  any  financial  intermediary. 
They  are  not  risking  very  much  of  their 
ovm."  ., 


RICKOVER  SEES   $2   BILLION  ARMS 
SAVING  POSSIBLE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17.  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
watched  the  wonderful  career  of  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  over  the  years. 
He  has  been  tlie  fatlier  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nuclear  submanne  fleet.  He 
is  one  of  our  most  highly  intelligent, 
hard  working  and  effective  naval  officers. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record    a    statement    concerning    how- 
money  might  well  be  saved  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 
[From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington  (D.C.i. 

Jan.  16.  19691 

RicKovEH    Sees     $2    Billion    Arms     Saving 

Possible 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  Defense  Department  could  save  more 
than  $2  billion  by  tightening  up  its  "tooth- 
less" laws  governing  defense  contracts.  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  told  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  in  testimony  made 
public  today. 

He  testified  before  the  subcommittee  on 
economy  in  government,  headed  by  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre.  D-Wls..  on  Nov.  14. 

A  frequent  and  caustic  critic  cf  the  way 
the  Pentagon  is  run,  Rickover  told  of  one 
case  in  which  the  Navy  rejected  a  contract 
he  favored. 

Even  though  the  contract  carried  a  profit 
of  more  than  $1.1  million,  it  was  rejected 
"because  the  profit  was  too  low."  Rickover. 
head  of  the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram, testified.  When  he  got  that  order. 
Rickover  sold,  he  raised  the  profit  by  five 
cents. 

""I  thought  it  was  worth  a  nickel  of  gov- 
ernment funds  to  avoid  delaying  the  con- 
tract any  further,"  he  said. 

The  contract,  he  added,  was  finally 
awarded  on  the  terms  he  originally  pro- 
posed. 

Defense  contractors  are  receiving  Increas- 
ingly higher  profits.  Rickover  said. 
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He  cited  examplei  of  a  30  to  35  percent 
proAt  on  propulaloa  turbinaa.  15  to  30  per- 
cent profit  on  nuclear  equipment  and  a  33 
percent  profit  on  a  piece  of  equipment  re- 
cently otTered  for  sale  to  a  Navy  ahlpbullder. 

Beoaioae  of  the  inoreaoe  In  proflte,  he  said, 
prices  of  military  e<fulpment  have  been  ris- 
ing much  faster  than  items  in  the  dvlUan 
economy. 

Recent  Pentagon  officials  have  expressed 
concern  that  if  prqflts  are  not  held  at  a 
proper  level,  important  elemente  of  the  de- 
fense Industry  may  slip  into  an  unhealthy 
oonditloa. 

The  biggest  loophole  in  government  con- 
tracting is  the  lack  of  uniform  accounting 
standards   for   governinent  contracts.   Rick- 
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over  said.  Uniform  standards  could  save  at 
least  5  percent — mors  than  »2  billion  at  the 
present  rate  of  govei  ament  spending,  he  es 
tlmated 


Rlckover    said    he 


proposal  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  de- 
fense contracting  by  ;he  General  Accountine 
Office. 

Proxmire's  commiti  ee  is  scheduled  to  hold 
another  hearing  this  afternoon  on  the  in- 
cree«e  in  price  of  tie  C5A  supertransport 
plane  which  was  broi  ght  to  public  attention 
In  hearings  by  his  o  tmmittee  on  November 
13. 

The  tetf Imony  of  1  lickover  and  Air  Force 
officials  cnrthe  C5A  Is  part  of  an  investiga- 
tion  by  the  Senator  of  defense  spending. 


RICHARD    BUELt 
GOVERNOR 


HON.  WILLIA*  L.  SPRINGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Mr.  SPRINGER, 
day  of  this  week. 
Buell   Ogilvie   was 
37th  Governor  of  II 
Governor  Ogilvie  f o  ■ 
He  is  highly  qualifled 
which  the  people  of 
in  November.  He  is 
of  men  who  is  alert 
America  and  especifll 
of  Illinois.  He  is 
looking. 

I  append  herewit 
dress,  which  is  a 
der  that  my  colleagu^ 
know  the  kind  of  a 
have  gxilding  its 
year  period: 
iNAuctjRAL  Address  of 

viB.   39th   Governok 

FIELD.  III..  January 

Governor  Shapiro 
nois. 

We  are  gathered 
Lincoln   in  a   time  of 
embraces  the  best  and 

We  are  plagued  by 
Ignorance,    and    by 
crimes  against  our  . 

Yet  the  words  of 
ring  true  that  "no  . 
cause  to  be  thankful 
heirs  of  the  ages." 

For  it  Is  true  that 
ever  before  are  sharing 
terial    prosperity.    We 
under  a  unique 
vived    nobly   while 
ships  and  even  other 

And.  as  seldom  befo^ 
ercising  a  right  vital 
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Speaker,  on  Mon- 

nuary  13.  Richard 

inaugurated   as   the 

inois.  I  have  known 

a  number  of  years. 

for  the  position  to 

IlUnois  elected  him 

of  the  new  breed 

to  the  problems  of 

\y  to  the  problems 

progressive  and  forward 


his  inaugural  ad- 
one,  in  or- 
s  in  the  House  may 
lan  that  Illinois  will 
deitiny  in  the  next  4- 
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3.  1969 
f  fllow  citizens  of  lUi- 

her;  today  in  the  city  of 

paradox,  a  time   that 

1  he  worst. 

.    i   war.  by  poverty  and 
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I  nore  Americans  than 
an  unparalleled  ma- 
ire   sharing    freedom 
which  has  sur- 
and   dlctator- 
r«  publics  have  toppled. 
Americans  are  ex- 
•o  our  way  of  life — 


government 
kingdoms 


the  right  to  criticize  ourselves  and  our  con- 
duct of  our  government. 

Voices  are  raised  In  dissent  and  protest, 
and  there  Is  a  crisis  of  alienation  among  us! 
Within  the  boundaries  which  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  the  voices  must  be  heard. 
For  there  is  much  to  learn  to  build  a  better 
land  for  all. 

But  lawless  conduct  beyond  these  bounds 
tears  down;  it  does  not  build.  And  it  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  this  unique  government 
which  is  part  of  our  spiritual  heritage. 

The  black  man.  the  youjh  and  the  philos- 
opher who  protest  are  demanding  change, 
and  they  confront  our  conscience  the  way 
slavery,  the  sweatshops  and  other  hyprocrlsy 
of  earlier  times  stirred  Americans. 

Change  of  all  kinds  envelops  us.  and 
change  itself  seems  to  be  the  only  certainty 
we  have.  The  challenge  of  change  is  to  har- 
ness U  to  bring  man  into  harmony  and  bal- 
ance with  himself  and  his  world. 

Because  of  scientific  change,  we  can  defy 
age  and  disease  and  the  heavens.  We  can 
fly  into  space,  yet  often  it  takes  longer  to 
cross  our  cities.  We  can  build  miraculous 
computing  machines,  yet  we  are  balked  in 
our  attempt  to  bring  education  to  all  our 
children.  Our  minds  form  concepts  of  limit- 
less extent,  yet  we  must  grope  to  find  solu- 
tions to  crime. 

We  should  recognize  that  there  is  another 
certainty  besides  change — the  unchanging 
basis  of  our  unity,  our  institutions  and  our 
common  beliefs:  And  that  is  our  commit- 
ment to  an  America  which  Judse  Learned 
Hand  said  may  never  be  "except  as  the  con- 
science and  courage  of  Americans  create  it." 
This  unchanging  belief  and  hope  is  the 
root  of  the  present  crisis  of  dissent  and 
alienation. 

We  cant  stand  prosperity — when  too  many 
are  still  poor.  We  cannot  fully  accept  the 
explosion  of  knowledge — when  It  pushes 
some  ever  higher  and  others  into  deepening 
Ignorance.  We  are  uncomfortable  at  the  gap 
between  what  we  believe  and  what  we  have 
achieved. 

But  none  of  us  should  forget  that  we  share 
common  traditions  and  common  aspirations, 
and  we  shall  share  a  common  fate. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  in  affirmation 
of  this  unity  and  this  common  faith  In  our 
capacity  to  achieve  our  highest  alms  under 
self-government. 

The  occasion  of  oiu-  gathering  is  timeless 
and  familiar,  but  the  challenge  is  ever  new. 
It  is  a  time,  as  President  Wilson  said,  when 
"men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we 
will  do." 

I  am  proud  to  stand  before  you  as  your 
governor.  And  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
demands  on  the  office  of  governor  to  serve 
with  equal  devotion  the  hopes  of  Cairo  and 
Chicago,  of  young  and  old.  of  black  and 
white. 

As  we  begin  this  new  administration  in 
Illinois,  let  us  bow  to  the  past  and  to  those 
whose  time  of  service  has  ended.  Let  us  look 
to  the  future  too.  but  above  all.  let  us  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  present — and  to  present 
action. 

None  of  us  can  predict  with  certainty  the 
full  nature  or  extent  of  the  problems  we  will 
face  In  the  next  four  years.  But  we  can  es- 
tablish how  we  will  perform. 

We  can  determine  now  the  nature  of  our 
conduct,  the  quality  of  our  response,  and 
the  character  of  our  stewardship. 

We  shall  hold  no  objective  more  important 
than  to  mobilize  the  full  force  of  this  state 
government  against  poverty  and  Ignorance. 
For  these  are  the  twin  scourges  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  roots  of  crime  and  of 
the  decay  of  our  cities. 

In  this  effort,  we  shall  take  the  initiative — 
searching  out  problems  and  solutions,  rather 
than  waiting  to  react  when  situations  have 
become  crises. 

As  a  vital  part  of  our  concern  for  social 
problems,  we  shall  move  to  exploit  our  eco- 
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nomlc  potential  for  tb«  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  and  In  so  doing  we  shall  Improve  our 
already  prestigious  economic  position  among 
the  states. 

Further,  we  shall  preserve  and  restore  our 
natural  resources.  For  we  are  seemingly  at 
war  not  only  with  ourselves,  but  also  with 
nature.  We  have  the  power  to  destroy  nature, 
and  we  have  already  done  so  to  an  alarming 
degree.  This  process  must  be  stopped — in 
fact,  rolled  back. 

We  are  not  content  to  stop  short  of  that 
America  which  our  conscience  and  courage 
can  create.  And  our  expectations  are '  ever 
rising. 

We  expect  more  of  life,  and  we  expect  more 
of  government,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  less  fortunate.  With  your  support,  this 
new  administration  can  match  its  efforts  to 
our  collective  expectations. 

Our  goal  is  simply  this:  To  enlarge  the  op- 
portunities and  satisfactions  of  life  in  Illinois. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  work  together, 
putting  aside  partisanship  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  achieve  common  goals. 

Let  our  actions  be  based  always  on  respect 
for  individual  dignity. 

Let  us  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  Individual 
opportunity  and  to  Individual  responsibility, 
the  great  human  deve!opers. 

For  our  part,  we  In  this  new  administration 
pledge  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the 
will  of  the  people  Our  purpose  must  be  to 
serve. 

We  pledge  to  create  effective  checks  on  of- 
ficial arbitrariness  and  abuses. 

We  pledge  to  operate  this  admlnUtratlon 
in  a  spirit  of  full  disclosure,  assuring  public 
access  to  public  information. 

And  we  pledge  to  work  for  diffusion  of 
official  power  and  responsibility  so  that  state 
and  local  governments — the  governments 
closest  to  the  people — can  succeed  in  partner- 
ship with  the  federal  government. 

In  state  government  Itself,  self-discipline 
and  innovation  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

State  government  must  be  reorganized  to 
become  a  management  tool  for  accomplish- 
ment. Tt  must  be  sharpened  to  become  the 
agent  for  constructive  change  instead  of  the 
custodian  of  an  accumulation  of  separate  and 
unresponsive  agencies  and  programs. 

There  is  no  use  in  shuffilng  the  boxes 
around  on  an  organization  chart  If  Illinois 
begs  in  Washington  and  quarrels  with  Its 
own  cities. 

We  must  have  a  strict  system  of  priorities 
under  annual  budget  controls  that  will  help 
us  do  our  most  Important  Jobs  well,  while 
letting  other  tasks  wait  their  turn. 

We  have  sought — and  continue  to  seek— 
men  in  government  who  are  devoted  to  work, 
animated  by  principle,  and  committed  to 
success. 

They  must  find  better  ways  of  doing  the 
traditional  jobs  of  state  government,  and 
they  must  have  the  perception  to  recognize 
new  needs  and  goals. 

All  of  us  must  discipline  ourselves  so  that 
we  can  work  effectively  with  all  sections  of 
the  state,  to  avoid  bickering  our  way  into 
stalemate. 

We  are  going  to  think  not  In  terms  of 
human  misery,  but  In  terms  of  Increasing  the 
potential  for  human  happiness. 

We  are  going  to  attempt  to  turn  life's 
dead-end  streets  into  new  avenues  of 
opportunity. 

Our  prisons  and  mental  hospitals  must  not 
be  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  they  must 
be  means  to  repair  and  renew  human  lives. 
Above  all.  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  his- 
toric split  between  Chicago  and  the  rest  of 
the  state.  This  dichotomy  has  cost  us  dearly 
in  wasted  bitterness  and  squandered  effort. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  different  parts 
of  Illinois,  like  the  different  parts  of  the 
nation,  are  united  In  their  Interdependence. 
No  single  section  can  stand  apart  from  the 
rest.  We  are  all  nUnolsans  together,  and  to- 
gether we  must  make  progress  In  the  cities. 
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in  the  suburbs,  In  the  towns,  and  on  the 
farms. 

All  our  goals,  in  short,  must  be  pwsltlve — 
to  heal  where  there  is  hurt,  to  rebuild  where 
there  is  damage,  to  succeed  where  we  have 
failed. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  have  one  special  and 
immense  opportunity.  And  that  Is  to  create 
a  new  constitution  that  will  help  us  achieve 
present  and  future  goals. 

The  constitvitlonal  convention  can  write 
a  new  document  that  will  live  and  grow, 
and  win  provide  a  rational  basis  for  fair 
taxation  and  fiscal  responsibility.  No  other 
task  before  us  will  demand  such  a  mora- 
torium on  partisanship  and  such  an  exercise 
In  citizen  involvement. 

In  the  convention,  in  new  legislation,  in  all 
our  acts  and  thinking,  we  must  work  to- 
gether. We  mtist  stay  together. 

And  now.  on  this  day  of  dedication.  I  ask 
you  all  to  Join  In  a  new  partnership  for 
Illinois. 

We  ask  more  of  government,  more  of  life 
itself.  And  we  must  give  more  of  ourselves 
for  what  we  seek.  This  is  the  sacrifice  de- 
manded for  success. 

For  myself.  I  ask  for  your  prayers.  For  Illi- 
nois, I  ask  for  your  time,  your  talent,  your 
ideas,  and.  yes,  your  criticism. 

All  of  us  meeting  here  today  might  well 
remember  Lincoln's  admonition  to  a  clergy- 
man who  said  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  be 
"on  our  side." 

Lincoln  replied:  "The  Lord  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  right.  But  it  is  my  constant 
anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

So  let  it  be  for  us  today.  For  what  each  of 
us  will  do  will  be  Judged  by  our  consciences 
and  our  Maker. 

The  final  Judgment  will  be  the  sum  of 
each  of  our  days — of  what  we  did,  or  did  not 
do,  day  by  day. 

Together  we  can  seek  the  best  we  believe 
In  for  Illinois.  This  is  our  land,  and  the  peo- 
ple shall  prevail.  This  is  our  America  that 
Carl  Sandburg  called — "Seeker  and  finder, 
yet  ever  more  seeker  than  finder,  ever  seeking 
Its  way  amid  storm  and  dream." 

And  now.  confident  in  our  dream  and  In 
our  abilities,  let  us  seek  the  Illinois  of  to- 
morrow. Together,  we  will  not  fail. 


ASTRONAUT  COL.  FRANK  BORMAN 
VISITS  HIS  NATIVE  CITY,  GARY, 
IND. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  city  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  was  host  to  its  native  son.  Astronaut 
Frank  Borman.  the  commander  of  the 
moon-circling  Apollo  8  spacecraft. 

This  was  not  only  a  banner  daj-  for  the 
city  of  Gary,  but  Gov.  Edgar  Whitcomb 
and  the  State  legislature  designated 
Wednesday.  January  15,  1969.  as  Borman 
Day  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Borman  Day  festivities  started  at 
8  a.m.  with  an  overflow  prayer  breakfast 
at  the  Hotel  Gary.  This  gathering  was 
attended  by  relatives  of  the  astronaut 
living  in  Gary  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  by  those  from  business,  labor, 
schools,  and  others  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  our  city. 

After  the  breakfast  a  mammoth  meet- 
ing of  high  school  students  was  held  at 
the  Memorial  Auditorium — a  mass  gath- 
ering of  over  6,000.  The  space  hero,  after 
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brief  remarks,  devoted  over  an  hour  to 
answering  questions  from  students.  After 
this,  Colonel  Borman  was  taken  to  a 
dedication  ceremony  at  one  of  the  city 
parks,  where  lie  was  honored  by  the  Gary 
Park  Board  designating  a  beautiful 
municipal  park  as  Borman  Square. 

From  the  park  ceremonies  the  welcome 
was  transferred  to  the  city  hall  where,  in 
the  council  chan  ber.  Mayor  Richard 
Hatcher  and  members  of  the  council 
presented  Colonel  Borman  with  the  key 
to  the  city  and  presented  both  Colonel 
Borman  and  Mrs.  Borman  suitable  pres- 
ents so  they  can  treasure  the  memory  of 
Gary's  Borman  Day  celebration. 

After  the  city  hall  ceremonies,  a 
parade  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city  gave  thousands  more  in  the 
Calumet  region  an  opportunity  to  see 
Astronaut  Colonel  Borman  and  his 
charming  wife.  After  the  parade  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Borman  and  relatives  were 
taken  to  adjacent  Crown  Point  for  a  visit 
with  Colonel  Bormans  93-year-old 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Frank  Borman,  Sr. 
In  the  late  afternoon  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Borman  were  joined  by  Lt.  Col.  William 
A.  Anders  and  Capt.  James  Lovell  and 
took  off  for  thp  space  headquarters  in 
Houston. 

Wednesday  was  the  second  great  re- 
ception given  Colonel  Borman  by  the  cit- 
izens of  Gary.  Ind.  The  first  reception 
was  given  in  January  1966  after  he  had 
orbited  the  globe  206  times  in  14  days. 

The  Gary  Post  Tribune  on  Wednesday. 
January  15  sounded  the  sentiment  of 
everyone  in  the  following  editorial  which 
I  hereby  submit  for  the  Members  to  read: 
There  Will  Not  Be  Any  Problems  Too  Bic 
for  Gary 

"There  won't  be  any  problems  too  great 
for  Gary." 

Frank  Borman  said  that  on  his  visit  here 
three  years  ago.  He  is  here  again  today. 

In  the  interim.  Borman  has  helped  prove 
that  same  theme  insofar  as  space  flight  is 
concerned  by  going  up  and  around  the  moon. 
We  say  "helped  prove"  for  Prank  Borman. 
great  as  are  his  skills  and  his  spirit,  didn't 
do  it  alone.  Nor  was  it  done  only  by  Borman 
and  his  lunar  traveling  companions.  James 
Lovell  and  William  Anders.  As  all  three  have 
emphasized  time  and  time  again,  their  voy- 
age to  new  horizons  was  a  team  effort.  It  in- 
volved the  thousands  of  experts  in  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA).  It  Involved  the  cooperation  of  sci- 
ence and  industry  and  other  branches  of 
government. 

To  prove  that  "no  problems  are  too  great 
for  Gary,"  the  city  and  its  surrounding  area 
must  exhibit  that  same  kind  of  cooperation. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  ability  again  in  the 
unavoidably  hurried  effort  to  arrange  a  fit- 
ting welcome  for  its  No.  1  hero. 

By  demonstrating  on  the  home  front  that 
NASA  spirit  of  teamwork  and  determination. 
Gary  can  bring  its  own  dreams  into  realiza- 
tion Just  as  one  of  our  native  sons  has  helped 
forward  the  dream  of  making  manned  con- 
tact with  the  moon. 

In  the  words  of  Mayor  Richard  G.  Hatcher. 
"Let's  get  ourselves  together."  and  then,  in 
the  words  of  Colonel  Borman : 

"There  won't  be  any  problems  too  great 
for  Gary." 

The  city  could  provide  Its  native  son  no 
greater  gift. 

(EorroR's  NOTE. — The  above  editorial  Is  be- 
ing engraved  on  the  sterling  silver  plate  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Prank  Borman  by  Mayor  Rich- 
ard G.  Hatcher  at  today's  special  session  of 
the  Gary  City  Council  paying  tribute  to  Col. 
Borman.) 
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IMPLICATIONS    OF    THE    SOVIET 
"PEACE    OFFENSIVE" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOiS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  17 ,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Em- 
bassy of  Israel  has  prepared  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  r.o-callcd  Soviet  "ijeace 
offensive". 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— but  in  particular,  the  opinion- 
makers  of  this  Nation — to  understand 
the  full  implications  of  the  Soviet  ijeace 
offensive '. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  placing  the  entire  analysis  in  tlie 
CoNCREssioNAi,  RECORD  at  this  point. 

The  analysis  follows: 

The  Implications  of  the  Soviet  "Peace 
Offensive" 

( 1 )  Recent  ijress  reports  of  Soviet  feelers 
in  Western  capitals  urging  a  great  power 
initiative  for  an  imposed  settlement  In  the 
Middle  East  call  for  an  appraisal  of  Soviet 
motives  and  intentions. 

Published  reports  suffice  to  show  that  what 
the  Soviets  have  in  mind  is  not  peace.  The 
intent  is  to  impose  a  unilateral  and,  uncon- 
ditional Israeli  withdrawal  to  the  Armistice 
line  which  existed  before  the  Six-Day  War 
without  concluding  a  peace. 

What  the  Soviets  contemplate  is  a  sys- 
tem of  arrangements  substantially  similar  to 
those  set  up  following  the  hostilities  of  1956. 
In  principle,  they  are  proposing  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  palliatives  and  fragile  arrange- 
ments that  served  as  the  breeding  ground  for 
the  1967  war  and  which  will,  inevitably,  pre- 
serve the  roots  of  the  existing  conflict  Intact, 
setting  the  scene  for  more  war  in  time  to 
come. 

(2)  A  formula  of  total  withdrawal  is  de- 
manded without  the  slightest  reference  or  .'il- 
lowance  for  those  critical  principles  which 
must  attend  any  effort  to  establish  true  peace 
in  the  area: 

(a)  explicit  Arab  recognition  of  Israel's 
rnvereipnty  and  -a  permanent  end  to  hos- 
tility; 

(b)  contractual  agreements  between  the 
parties  to  the  conflict; 

(cl  boundaries  that  are  both  secure  und 
recognized,  inevitably  different  from  the  old 
fragile  Armistice  lines; 

(dl  freedom  of  navigation  through  the 
Suez  Canal; 

(e)  freedom  of  shipping  through  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  and  the  means  to  guarantee 
its  protection. 

In  sum.  llie  Soviet  scheme  i.s  designed  to 
exempt  the  Ar.ib  governments  from  under- 
taking any  act  whif-h  wotild  coi'stitiite  a 
recognition  of  Israel's  rights  and  national 
integrity  as  well  as  any  movement  that  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  normal  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  area.  Israel,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  renounce  in- 
terests crucial  to  its  very  existence. 

(3»  The  Soviet  design  for  an  imposed  po- 
litical settlement  is  one  more  effort  to  Im- 
p)ose  its  own.  and  the  Egyptian  interpreta- 
tion, of  the  November  22nd  Security  Council 
resolution — namely  Israel's  withdrawal  with- 
out peace  or  the  conditions  and  guarantees 
for  peace.  It  is  are  endorsement  of  the  Arab 
summit  Khartoum  resolution  (no  recogni- 
tion, no  negotiation,  no  peace),  and  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  which  opposes  any  real 
measure  calculated  to  foster  an  Israel-Arab 
rapprochement.  At  no  time  has  a  Soviet 
spokesman,  or  any  Soviet  document,  ever 
expressed  the  aim  of  Soviet  policy  to  be  the 
establishment  of  true  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs.  Employed  Instead  are  calcu- 
lated    euphemisms     designed     for     Western 
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ears,  such  as  "pojmcal  settlement*  or 
•peaceful  settlement^*"  meaning  the  brliigrlng 
about  of  an  arrangement  by  methods  short 
of  war.  Explicit  reco^lUon  of  the  necessity 
to  assist  In  the  prom4tlon  of  a  genuine  pe«ce 
settlement   Is   nelthet   the  Soviet   Intention 


It    la   not   that   of    ^e 


nor   policy,    just   as 
UAR. 

(4)  The  Soviet  verilon  of  a  "settlement." 
were  It  to  be  acted  iipon.  would  inevitably 
be  Interpreted  as  a  Communist  p>oIltical  vic- 
tory enhancing  Communist  prestige  In  the 
area.  It  would  offer  ^ew  encouragement  for 
the  Sovlet-orlented  J.rab  regimes  and  vpave 
the  way  for  an  even  more  as.'^ertlve  Soviet 
policy  throughout  ths  Middle  East. 

(5)  The  Soviet  proi>osal  that  the  political 
settlement  be  upheld  by  a  four-power  guar- 
antee Is  of  partlculai  seriousness.  The  very 
notion  of  the  Soviet  design  opens  up  the 
prospect  of  direct  So^  let  Intervention  under 
a  legallsUc  cloak  Ths  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechoelovalda  serves  notice  on  small  states 
what  they  are  likely  t  3  expect  when  the  So- 
viet Union  claims  for  itself  the  right  to  act 
outside  its  own  bordei  s  in  order  to  Impose  a 
settlement. 

(6)  More  than  that,  it  brings  into  very  real 
focus  the  potential  threat  of  direct  super 
power  coqfrpntation  ' 'o  be  effective,  the  So- 
viet-jndo^5Jl  arranger  lents  would  have  to  be 
actively  guaranteed  »y  the  great  powers. 
Practically  speaking,  therefore,  the  Soviet 
scheme  would  enhancd  and  increase  the  role 
directly  to  be  played  in  the  area  by  these 
powers  and  thus  heigh  en  rather  than  reduce 
the  chances  of  their  violent  confrontation. 
For  were  the  arrangem<  nts  to  break  down,  the 
powers  might  And  thenselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  they  would  bi  i  obligated  to  act,  per- 
haps physically  In  dol  ng  so.  It  Is  inconceiv- 
able that  they  might  t  nd  themselves  on  op- 
posite sides. 

(7)  The  seeds  of  a  lierlin  situation  would 
have  thus  been  transpUnted  into  the  Middle 
East.  Given  the  volatili  nature  of  the  Middle 
East,  risks  of  a  super  power  confrontation 
would  stand  to  be  eve:  i  greater  than  in  Eu- 
rope. Is  every  border  1  Qcldent.  however  mi- 
nor, to  become  the  obj  set  of  big  power  anx- 
iety and  of  potential  i  ivolvement  as  is  true 
of  Berlin?  These  are  he  implications  of  a 
four-power  imposed  sel  tlement. 

(8)  Ultimately.  Sovi(  t  talk  of  an  imposed 
settlement  mu.st  seriously  undermine  the 
Jarring  mission,  whose  mandate  (the  bring- 
ing together  of  the  sides)  is  in  total  disac- 
cord with  the  Soviet  ii  tention.  Israel's  sup- 
port of  the  Jarring  mi.  ision  is  motivated  by 
the  same  consideration]  which  have  directed 
American  policy  since  .  une  1967.  The  essen- 
tial principle  of  that  p>llcy  was  summed  up 
by  President  Johnson  on  June  19.  1967: 
"Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace .  Sooner  or  later  it  is 
they  who  must  make  a  s  sttlement  In  the  area. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  it  s  possible  for  nations 
to  live  together  in  peaci  if  they  cannot  learn 
to  reason  together." 


INCREASE  WOULE 
CAN  TAXPAYERS 
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President,    sounds    like    a    substantial 
amount. 

However,  it  becomes  another  stagger- 
ing Federal  flgtire  when  the  total  amount 
of  this  pay  Increase  Is  computed. 

This  Increase  would  go  to  each  of  the 
Senators  and  Flepresentatives,  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
a  total  of  536  individuals. 

It  amoimts  to  $6,600,000  annually. 
This  would  co,st  the  American  taxpayers 
$13,400,000  during  the  course  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

No  Member  of  either  the  House  or 
Senate  was.  so  far  as  I  know,  coerced 
into  seeking  office.  All  should  have  been, 
and  I  am  sure  were,  well  aware  of  the 
salary  long  before  they  began  seeking 
oflBce. 

During  this  period  when  talk  of  hold- 
ing the  line  against  inflation  is  upper- 
most it  seems  almost  unreasonable  that 
we  could  sit  by  and  allow  this  increase 
to  come  about. 

This  resolution,  declaring  that  the 
salary  of  Members  of  Congress  should 
not  be  increased  should  be  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

These  millions  can  better  be  used  else- 
where in  our  Nation. 
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take  over  South  Vietnam  militarily.  This 
is  not  just  the  opinion  of  the  two  VFW 
ofiScials: 

We  came  to  this  conclusion  after  discuss- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  with  officials  of  South 
Vietnam.  Thailand,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  it  would  be  in- 
deed tragic  if  the  present  peace  talks 
resulted  in  political  concessions  to  the 
Communists  after  their  military  efforts 
had  failed  in  South  Vietnam.  In  addition, 
it  would  be  ironic  if  the  Vietcong  gained 
at  the  peace  table  what  they  had  faUed 
to  accomplish  by  the  brutal  killing  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  civilians. 

It  should  also  be  made  plain  to  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  that  if  they 
contemplate  another  offensive  against 
South  Vietnam,  not  only  will  the  bomb- 
ing be  renewed  but  Haiphong  will  be 
closed  and  the  bombing  of  the  dikes  and 
dams  along  the  Red  River  would  be  given 
consideration. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
above-mentioned  columns  and  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  : 


LAYING  IT  ON  THE  LINE 


COST  AMERI- 
$13,400,000 


HON.  CL4RENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Januc^ry  17,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Oljio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  joined  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  filing  a  resolution  which  would  block 
a  proposed  pay  increaise  for  Members  of 
Congress.  | 

The  annual  pay  incitease  of  $12,500  per 
Member  of  Congress,  as  proposed  by  the 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Paris  peace  talks  with  Hanoi  con- 
tinue to  drone  on,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  not  be 
participating  if  present  conditions  left 
him  any  alternative.  In  commenUng  on 
the  talks.  Roscoe  Drummond,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  December 
31,  1968,  stressed  that: 

The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  have  al- 
ways and  openly  contended  that  the  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  had  to  be  won  on 
the  battlefield  by  military  victory,  not  by 
half  a  victory. 

Mr  Drummond  adds: 

On  this  crucial  objective  the  Communists 
have  failed.  They  wouldn't  be  in  Paris  at  all 
if  they  had  been  winning  the  war  mlUtarily. 
They  accepted  negotiations  as  the  only  prac- 
tical alternative  when  they  saw  that  the 
massive  Tet  offensive  and  the  lesser  offensives 
were  failures. 

In  his  column  of  December  25,  1968, 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Coliunnist 
Joseph  Alsop  concurs  with  the  view  of 
Mr.  Drummond  concerning  the  military 
setbacks  of  the  North  Vietnamese: 

Militarily,  every  informed  person  now 
agrees  that  Hanoi's  three  1968  offensives  were 
almost  unqualified  disasters. 

In  the  January  1969  issue  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  magazine  VFW 
Commander  in  Chief  Richard  Homan 
and  Ray  Gallagher,  senior  vice  com- 
mander in  chief,  after  a  recent  visit  to 
the  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  state  in  the 
article.  "Our  Men  Are  Doing  Their  Job. ' 
that  the  Communists  have  agreed  to  the 
peace  talks  because  they  have  failed  to 


(From  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  maga- 
zine,  January    1969] 
OUB  Men  Are  Doing  Their  Job 
(Note.— Far    East    situation    reviewed    by 
VFW  leaders  after  their  trip.) 
(By   Richard    Homan,    Commander-in-chief, 
and  Ray  Gallagher,  senior  vice  command- 
er-in-chief) 

The  rommunlsts  agreed  to  the  Vietnam 
Peace  talks  only  because  they  have  been 
beaten  in  their  attempt  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam   by  military  means. 

This  Is  not  Just  our  opinion,  or  that  of 
U.S.  personnel  in  Vietnam,  but  one  also  held 
by  Southeast  Asian  leaders  we  met  during  our 
three  week  visit  to  the  Far  East. 

We  came  to  this  conclusion  after  discuss- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  with  officials  of  South 
Vietnam.  Thailand.  Malaysia.  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  These  people  undersUnd  Com- 
munism because  they  live  next  door  to  it. 

They  know  the  Ci.mmunlsts  went  to  tl<.e 
battlefield  to  force  their  will  upon  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Even  with  the  use  of  terror  tac- 
tics, such  as  murder  to  intimidate  these 
people,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  failed  to 
achieve  this  aim. 

The  leaders  of  Southeast  Asia  were  not 
surprised  by  the  Peace  talks  for  they  knew 
the  Communists  had  been  beaten  militarily 
and  that  they  would  want  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate. 

Southeast  Asians  firmly  believe  the  Com- 
munists ATlli  seek  to  prolong  and  delay  the 
talks  in  an  attempt  to  wear  down  our  coun- 
try's will  to  the  point  where  we  are  ready  to 
settle  at  their  price. 

In  1967.  we  visited  Vietnam.  On  our  re- 
turn a  year  later,  we  found  both  the  military 
and   civilian   situations   vastly   improved. 

Contrary  to  what  some  Americans  believe, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
to Laos,  Cambodia  and  across  the  DMZ  was 
not  voluntary.  It  was  the  result  of  military 
victory.  Our  forces  have  literally  cut  the 
Communists  to  pieces  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Tet  Offensive  Is  an  example.  We  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  believe  this 
Infamous  attack  was  a  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists. But  this  Is  not  the  case,  for  it  was 
anything  but  a  victory  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong. 

When  the  Communists  launched  this  act 
of  aggression,  they  had  certain  goals  In  mind. 
One  was  to  destroy  the  South  Vietnam  cen- 
tral government  In  Saigon.  Secondly,  they 
believed  the  South  Vietnamese  would  rise 
up  In  support  of  them.  Thirdly,  they  hoped 
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to  destroy  the  military  capabilities  of  South 
Vietnamese.  American  and  Allied  forces. 

The  Communist  leaders  had  great  confi- 
dence they  would  achieve  their  goals.  Well, 
they  did  not.  Just  look  at  the  results. 

Because  they  thought  they  would  have  the 
svipport  of  the  people,  local  Communist  lead- 
ers came  out  of  hiding  and  Into  the  open. 
The  result  was  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
literally  gobbled  them  up  destroying  the  lo- 
cal Communist  leadership  structure.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  recen.  successes 
in  Vietnam. 

One  must  remember  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  do  not  operate  as  we 
do  loglstlcally.  We  move  our  lorces  up  and 
then  bring  up  the  supplies  to  support  them. 
The  Communists  do  not  have  this  mobility. 
Instead,  they  have  to  infiltrate  their  supplies 
out  ahead  so  when  their  forces  move  out  they 
can  pick  them  up. 

For  this  to  be  successful,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  htve  to  locate  supply 
depote  in  villages  and  keep  the  locations  se- 
cret. In  the  past,  they  would  threaten  every- 
one in  the  viUage.  They  might  say.  "If  you 
expose  this,  tomorrow  morning  you  will  be 
dead,"  or  they  would  destroy  the  village. 

At  one  time.  It  was  felt  the  reason  the 
people  did  not  divulge  these  locations  was 
that  they  were  sympathetic  to  the  Commu- 
nists. We  have  since  discovered  the  actual 
truth  was  that  they  were  afraid.  They  knew 
the  Communists  could  move  back  at  night 
and  make  good  their  threats. 

General  Pham  Xuan  Chieu,  President  of 
the  Vietnamese  Veterans  Legion  Association, 
told  us  that  some  85,000  local  leaders  have 
been  murdered  or  kidnapped  in  the  past. 

But  with  the  destruction  of  the  local  Com- 
munist leadership,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
not  afraid  to  tell  what  they  know.  As  a  result, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  have 
lost  their  advantage  of  sanctuary. 

Ma].  Gen.  Ellis  W.  Williamson,  Commander. 
25th  Infantry  Division,  showed  us  captured 
documents  and  reports  which  support  this. 

One  taken  off  the  body  of  a  North  Vietnam 
trooper  said  this,  in  essence:  "I  can't  find  the 
old  havens.  The  security  that  used  to  be 
available  to  me  is  no  longer  here.  There  is 
nobody  I  can  trust  anymore  to  hide  me  or 
my  supplies." 

This  shows  that  the  practice  of  intimida- 
tion and  fear  by  the  Communists  Is  not  as 
effective  as  it  was.  This  Is  probably  due  in 
large  part  to  the  improved  local  security  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  is  providing. 
We  found  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
Improved  greatly  as  a  military  organization. 
Coupled  with  this  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  civilian  government.  Previously,  the 
latter  was  situated  largely  in  Saigon  with  few 
programs  for  the  rural  areas.  The  govern- 
ment now  has  extended  itself  to  the  province 
level  and  has  initiated  programs  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  local  areas. 

The  South  Vietnamese  now  feel  they  have 
the  advantage  of  time  with  them.  They  feel 
that  with  our  remaining  for  a  little  longer, 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  take  over  the  bulk 
of  their  own  defense. 

We  left  Saigon  on  the  evemng  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  bombing  pause.  Everyone, 
especially  the  leaders,  were  expecting  it  but, 
frankly,  were  hopeful  it  would  not  happen. 
But  despite  this,  we  found  among  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Southeast  Asia  leaders 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  situation  in 
our  country.  They  all  expressed  great  respect 
for  the  President  and  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  pressures  on  him  to  do  something. 
They  expressed  hope,  however,  that  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  violated  the  agreement, 
then  the  United  States  would  resume  bomb- 
ing immediately. 

What  made  the  greatest  impression  upon 
us  was  the  American  soldiers  we  met.  All 
Americans  can  learn  something  from  them, 
for  they  are  the  best  men  this  country  has 
ever  produced. 
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We  talked  to  field  commanders  who  have 
had  experience  in  three  wars  and  they  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  young  men  we 
are  sending  over  there. 

Their  ability  to  fight  is  second  to  none, 
but  even  more  important  is  their  attitude. 
Tliey  are  not  necessarily  military  in  their 
approach  to  the  situation.  Instead,  in  their 
off-duty  hours  they  are  promoting  a  host  of 
humanitarian  deeds  to  aid  the  South  Viet- 
namese. In  communities  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned, our  men  are  finding  something  to  do 
that  will  assist  the  community  to  develop. 
It  might  be  supplying  medical  and  first  aid 
needs  or  the  tiulldlng  ol  a  hospital  or  a 
school.  Others  use  the  knowledge  of  their 
background  to  help.  A  boy  from  a  farm  will 
help  them  with  their  agricultural  problems, 
such  as  teaching  them  about  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

Our  men  are  Just  not  military  people: 
they  are  missionaries  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  for  they  have  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  We  saw  It 
in  Hue.  which  was  hard  hit  by  the  Tet  Of- 
fensive. As  we  drove  through  the  streets, 
you  could  see  it  on  the  countenances  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  "Hiey  all  smiled  and 
waved  as  we  went  by.  It  was  almost  like 
France  during  World  War  II  when  it  was 
liberated. 

The  first  stop  on  our  three-week  trip  was 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  where  we  received  a 
briefing  from  General  F.  S.  Roberts,  Chief  of 
Staff.  Unified  Alaskan  Command.  We  also 
toured  the  air  transport  operation  and  viewed 
the  servicing  of  a  Jet  headed  for  Southeast 
Asia. 

After  a  stop  in  Tokyo,  we  went  on  to  Korea. 
We  were  never  accepted  more  warmly  than 
by  the  servicemen  there.  These  men  feel  and 
know  that  It  was  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  which  helped  them  get  hostile  fire  pay 
for  those  on  the  DMZ  and  the  awarding  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  to 
those  who  have  served  there  after  Oct.  1. 
1966. 

These  men  deserve  this  recognition,  for  the 
DMZ  line  in  Korea  is  almost  as  active  on 
some  days  as  it  is  In  many  areas  of  Sotith 
Vietnam. 

While  in  Korea,  we  met  with  General  Ill- 
Wham  Kim.  Chairman.  Korean  Veterans  As- 
fociation.  and  Gen.  Charles  H.  Bonesteel, 
Commander,  U.S.  Army.  Korea. 

From  Korea,  we  flew  to  Hong  Kong  and 
then  to  South  Vietnam.  In  addition  to  our 
talks  with  General  Chieu  and  General  Wil- 
liamson, we  were  also  briefed  by  Gen.  A.  J. 
Goodpaster.  Deputy  Commander  to  General 
C.  W.  Abrams;  Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Stllwell. 
Commander,  XII  Corps,  and  other  high  rank- 
ing leaders. 

After  our  stop  in  Vietnam,  we  went  on  to 
Tliailand  and  Malaysia  before  returning  to 
the  United  States.  In  Thailand,  we  chatted 
with  U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard  Unger. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  us.  Those 
in  our  country  who  say  that  these  people 
do  not  care  for  us  or  for  freedom  are  doing 
them  a  disservice.  They  earnestly  seek  and 
desire  it  and  look  upon  our  country  as  the 
beacon  of  hope  in  obtaining  it.  We  must  not 
let  them  down. 

[From  the  V/ashington  Post.  Dec.  25.   19681 
Allies'  Progress  in  Vietnam  Belies  Pessi- 
mism OF  Critics 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
For   months   after   the   Tet  offensive,   the 
American  public  was  inundated  by  torrents 
of  hogwash  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
To   tnis   day,   moreover,   the   veracity  of   the 
hogwash  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  persons 
like   Prof.   J.    Kenneth    Oalbraith,    who   are 
great   hogwash-fanciers   where   Asia   is  con- 
cerned. 
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Thus  an  attempt  to  sum  up  a  prolonged, 
intensive,  on-the-spot  inquiry  in  Vietnam 
must  begin,  alas,  with  hogwash  clearance. 
The  best  method  is  to  ask  how  the  balance 
sheet  stands  for  the  Hanoi  war-planners, 
after  the  fearful  efforts  and  hideous  losses 
of  their  three  1968  offensives. 

On  the  balance  sheet's  plus  side,  there  is 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  hogwash  had 
a  powerful  political  impact  in  the  United 
States  But  right  there  Is  where  the  plus  side 
of  the  balance  sheet  comes  to  an  end.  Mili- 
tarily, every  informed  person  now  agrees  that 
Hanoi's  three  1968  offensives  were  almost  vm- 
quallfied  disasters. 

In  South  Vietnam,  moreover,  these  offen- 
sives were  also  political  disasters,  mainly  for 
a  reason  that  is  barely  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood. In  brief,  the  offensives  gravely 
weakened  the  Vietcong— the  Southerners 
ser\'lng  under  Hanoi's  orders— who  are  after 
all,  Hanoi's  chief  political  assets  in  South 
Vietnam 

Some  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  ef- 
fects on  the  VC  were  given  in  the  last  report 
in  this  space.  Briefly  recapitulating,  what  you 
find  from  the  DMZ  down  to  the  border  c>l 
the  Delta  is  a  grim  and  recent  iran-formr.- 
tion  of  the  only  remaining  fighting  units 
whic'n  formerly  deserved  the  true  VC  label 
This  transformation  of  the  "local  lorces"- 
the  provincial  battalions  and  district  com- 
panies under  orders  from  the  VC  province 
and  district  committees^has  taken  more 
than  one  form.  Just  before  this  reporter  vis- 
ited the  American  Division  in  Quangngai 
province,  for  instance,  one  of  the  VC  local 
force  battalions  had  been  sharply  encoun- 
tered. 

This  enemy  battalion  was  already  at  less 
than  half  strength,  with  under  100  troops. 
In  the  fight,  it  lost  15  dead  and  16  captured. 
And  among  both  the  dead  and  the  prisoners 
approximately  half  were  women,  who  car- 
ried arms  like  the  men. 

Far  more  commonly,  however,  the  local 
force  battalions  and  even  the  little  district 
companies  have  been  transformed  by  ceasing 
to  be  true  VC  units.  Instead  of  getting  their 
replacements  locally,  in  other  words,  they 
have  begun  to  depend  on  North  Vietname.'e 
replacements.  As  long  ago  happened  to  the 
larger  units  of  the  "main  forces"  the  local 
force  battalions  and  companies  above  the 
Delta  are  therefore  undergoing  rapid  North 
Victnamization.  And  even  in  the  Delta  itself, 
substantial  Northern  replacement  packets 
are  now  required  each  month. 

These,  wholly  novel  developments  can  only 
mean  that  1968's  hemorrhage  of  manpower 
left  the  VC  in  the  South  both  gravely  weak- 
ened, as  noted,  and  hence  incapable  of  self- 
regeneratioii.  There  can  be  no  other  reason 
for  the  widespread  transfer  of  the  local  forces' 
manpower  burden  to  North  Vietnam,  where 
manpower  is  the  single  most  acute  prob- 
lem. 

These  svmptoms  of  f;rave  weakness  are 
not  the  end  of  the  VC  story,  either.  "Do 
your  hamlet  and  village  chiefs  sleep  in  their 
villages  and  hamlets?"  used  to  be  the  stand- 
ard question  put  by  anyone  skeptical  ol  the 
government's  pacification  program.  Today,  in 
contrast,  in  province  after  province,  you  find 
that  VC  village  and  hamlet  chiefs  are  quite 
often  the  ones  who  do  not  sleep  at  home. 
Instead  they  lurk  on  the  fringes,  in  little, 
local  base  areas,  whence  they  make  hasty 
forays  to  try  to  maintain  their  old  authority 
Meanwhile,  the  impact  of  the  1968  offen- 
sives on  North  Vietnam  itself  can  be  Judged 
from  still  another  wholly  novel  development. 
In  the  past,  when  a  Northern  soldier  came 
South,  it  was  for  the  duration:  and  it  did  not 
matter  whether  or  not  he  was  wounded. 

But  that  system  has  been  changed,  no 
doubt  because  of  the  dreadfulness  of  the 
recent  losses.  Ant-llke  processions  of  porters 
are  now  carrj'lng  hammock  loads  of  non-am- 
bulatory wounded  from  Laos  to  North  Viet- 
nam.   Study    of    the    reconnaissance    photo- 
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right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing.  The  peo- 
ple of  Hungary  wanted  to  exercise  that  right 
and  the  Kremlin  sent  In  the  Red  Army  to 
deny  It  to  them.  The  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia wanted  to  exercise  that  right  and  the 
Kremlin  occupied  their  country  with  600,000 
troops  to  deny  It  to  them.  All  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  South  Vietnam  want  at 
Paris  is  the  right  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. 

A  peace  which  secures  that  right  will  be 
a  good  peace. 

A  settlement  which  does  not  secure  that 
right  will  be  no  peace. 

To  remain  steadfast  in  behalf  of  a  Just 
peace  will  undoubtedly  be  Presldent-Elect 
Nixon's  most  difficult  task  because  the  po- 
litical pressures  within  the  United  SUtes  for 
a  peace-at-any-prlce  will  be  vocal  and  vigor- 
ous. If  he  believes,  as  I  think  he  does,  that 
such  a  peace  is  in  the  national  Interest  and 
is  essential  to  preserving  the  independence 
of  all  Southeast  Asia,  he  will  have  to  lead 
the  nation  to  his  view,  not  Just  heed  the 
loudest  voices. 

Nixon  wants  peace  In  Vietnam,  but  he 
doesn't  want  a  peace  which  rests  on  quick- 
sand. 
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For  peace  and  charity  our  flag  stands, 
And  whener  I  see  It,  I'll  hear  brass  brands. 
And  those  so  very  far  from  home. 
Just   remember   the  flag   on   top   the  white 
dome. 

What  Mt  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Junior  Troop  No.  75  (Joint  effort).  First 

Baptist    Church,    Berwyn,    III.) 
We  want  this  flag  with  all  the  heart, 
For  of  our  Capitol,  It  has  been  a  part. 
What   a    thrill    It   would    be   to    carry    this 

banner. 
Proud  and  privileged,  In  a  true  scout  manner. 
We'll   take  good  care  and   keep  it  dear. 
And  pass  It  on  from  year  to  year. 


WHAT  MY  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mrs.  Roland  Barile,  South  Berwyn  serv- 
ice unit,  chairman  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
contacted  me  requesting  assistance  in 
obtaining  12  new  American  flags  for  use 
by  the  Girl  Scout  troops  in  her  area.  I 
agreed  to  personally  donate  five  flags  and 
have  them  flown  over  the  Capitol  in  hon- 
or of  the  troops  designated  to  receive 
them.  In  order  to  determine  which  Girl 
Scout  units  would  have  the  flags  an  es- 
say contest  was  set  up  and  each  trooper 
was  asked  to  write  a  short  essay  on 
"What  My  Flag  Means  to  Me." 

Believing  that  such  examples  of  good 
citizenship  and  patriotism  deserve  rec- 
ognition, I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  names  of  the 
winners  and  their  winning  essays.  I  am 
sure  their  parents  and  fellow  troop  mem- 
bers are  proud  of  the  efforts  of  these  fine 
young  citizens,  and  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations to  them  and  to  all  who  partici- 
pated in  the  contest. 

What  Mt  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By   Prancine   Klus.    Junior   Troop   No.   31, 

First   Methodist   Church.   Berwyn,   111.) 
Our  flag  stands  proud 
Among  any  crowd 
It  deserves  a  salute 
With  the  band  and  the  flute 
And  when  we  say 
The  pledge  each  day 
You  should  be  proud 
That   our  flag  stands   out   In   front   of   the 

crowd 
In  the  U.S.A. 

What  Mt  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Allison  Witczak,  Junior  Troop  No.  130, 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Berwyn,  111.) 
From  dawn  to  dusk  the  flag  will  fly 
Across  the  blueness  of  the  sky. 
It  tells  me  of  the  brave  and  true 
Who  lived  and  died  for  me  and  you. 
It  tells  me  of  freedom's  flght. 
It  tells  me  of  our  country's  migbt. 


What  My  Flag  Means  To  Me 
(By  Klmberly  Krai,  Junior  Troop  No.  175,  St. 
Leonard    Altar   and   Rosary   Society,   Ber- 
wyn, III.) 

My  flag  means  to  me  a  great  deal. 

When  I  see  our  country's  flag  It  makes  me 
feel  proud. 

Proud  of  the  people  who  live  here  and  of 
people  of  long  ago  and  of  people  to- 
day who  die  to  protect  our  flag. 

Tlie  flag  reminds  me  of  the  beauty  of  our 
land  and  of  the  trust  and  loyalty  I 
owe  to  It. 

What  »1y  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Lorna  Relly,  Cadetta  Troop  No.  235,  Con- 
cordia Lutheran   Church.   Ber-wyn,   III  ) 
Our  flag  gives  us  many  privileges. 
But  to  earn  the  privileges,  you 
Must  accept  responsibility. 
Citizenship  Is  both. 


A  GREAT  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR 
STEWART  UDALL 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
time  for  farewells.  It  Is  time  to  say  a  few 
words  of  appreciation  to  and  about 
friends  and  colleagues  who  are  leaving 
the  Nation's  Capital  with  the  Johnson 
administration. 

I  particularly  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  say  a  few  words  about  Stewart 
Udall,  who  in  my  own  opinion  Is  the 
greatest  Secretary  of  Interior.  We  in  the 
West  are  of  coiu-se  sensitive  to  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  because 
this  Department  administers  so  much  ol 
our  western  public  domain. 

Today,  the  last  working  day  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  is  a  time  for 
summing  up.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
wrote  an  introduction  to  a  book  by 
Stewart  Udall,  "The  Quiet  Crisis."  which 
best  sums  up  what  Stewart  Udall  set  out 
to  do,  and  I  believe  accomplished  during 
his  tenure.  John  Kennedy  in  referrin*?  to 
the  need  to  protect  our  natural  resources 
wrote : 

The  crisis  may  be  quiet,  but  it  is  urgent. 
We  must  do  in  our  own  day  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  sixty  years  ago:  We  must  ex- 
pand the  concept  of  conservation  to  meet  the 
imperious  problems  of  the  new  age.  We  must 
develop  rtew  Instruments  of  foresight  and 
protection  and  nurture  in  order  to  recover 
the  relationship  between  man  and  nature 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  national  estate  we 
pass  on  to  our  multiplying  descendants  is 
green  and  flourishing. 
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I  think  that  It  can  be  saW  of  Stewart 
Udall  that  he  kept  that  promise  of  John 
Kermedy  to  keep  our  national  estate 
green  and  flourl^ilng  for  8  long  years. 
He  was  originally  part  of  that  band  of 
brothers  that  helped  elect  John  Ken- 
nedy President  of  the  United  States.  In 
1960  he  fought  Lyndon  Johnson  on  John 
Kennedy's  behalf  as  hard  as  he  served 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  President. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  Stewart 
Udall  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
be  long  remembered.  But  it  is  the  per- 
sonal things  from  the  Kermedy  years 
that  I  remember  best,  the  fact  that  it 
was  Stu  Udall  who  brought  Robert  Frost 
to  the  Kennedy  Inaugural,  who,  more 
than  any  other  major  national  figure 
kept  alive  the  movement  toward  physi- 
cal fitness,  and  who  more  than  any  other 
man  kept  the  conservation  movement 
in  the  public  eye.  But  most  of  all  I  would 
like  to  remhid  my  colleagues  that  it  was 
Stewart  Udall  who  worked  so  hard  to 
bring  the  plight  of  Appalachla  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public  and  to 
the  White  House.  It  was  he  who  wrote 
the  preface  to  the  book,  "Night  Comes 
to  the  Cumberlands,"  by  Harry  Caudill. 

Stewart  Udall  Is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  good  man.  He  has  fulfilled  every 
expectation  and  he  has  fulfilled  every 
promise.  I  think  he  has  a  great  future. 
His  country  will  need  him  again. 


LIBERALIZED   TRADED— COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES  ONLY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Friday,  JanunrylT.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubt- 
edly many  American  businessmen  rejoice 
upon  hearing  plans  to  liberalize  U.S. 
trade  policies. 

But  apparently  not  all  barriers  would 
be  removed— in  fact,  the  policies  would 
become  more  controlled  as  to  various  for- 
eign trade.  The  liberal  trade  policies 
clearly  do  not  extend  to  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  Rather,  according  to  the 
release,  the  plan  would  grant  full  dis- 
cretion to  "the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  when  he  determined 
commercial  benefits  would  result  for  the 
United  States." 

Past  experience  does  not  sound  like 
any  liberalization  but  rather  more  of  the 
same  socialized  plan  to  subsidize  defimct 
Commvuiist  countries  to  prevent  their 
enslaved  subjects  from  becoming  disen- 
chanted with  the  lack  of  progress  under 
their  system. 

I  place  a  report  from  Jeremiah  OTicary 
from  the  Evening  Star  of  January  16. 
1969.  followed  by  the  latest  Executive 
letter  dated  January  8,  1969,  extending 
full  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  16.  1969] 

United  States  Is  Uboed  To   Press   TiiBintAL 

Trade  Policibs 


(By  Jeremiah  OlJBuy) 
A  strong  thruat  for  continued  U.S.  liljeral 
trade  policies  Is  contained  In  a  report  i«- 
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celved  toy  l»rertd«nt  Johnson  today  from  WU- 
llam    M.    Roth,    special    representatlTe    lor 

trade  negotiations. 

The  report,  recommending  broad  outlines 
lor  futurs  UjB.  trade  policy  wltto  other  na- 
tions, was  requested  by  the  President  and 
has  been  In  preparation  for  the  past  year. 
Ambassador  Roth  took  Into  account  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  Public  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Trade  Policy,  including  35  busi- 
ness, farm,  labor  and  consumer  leaders. 

Roth  recommended  legislation  to  establish 
a  permanent  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  as  a  statutory  agency  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  reporting 
directly  to  the  Chief  Executive.  The  legisla- 
tion. Roth  recommended,  should  give  the 
office  of  the  special  representative  primary 
responsibility  for  formulating  and  coordi- 
nating trade  policy  and  negotiating  most 
agreements  Involving  the  movements  of 
goods. 

The  report  also  proposed  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible  authorizing  the  President  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  Communist  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  when  he  determines  com- 
mercial benefits  would  result  for  the  United 
States. 

commercial   concept 

Tliese  agreements.  It  was  said,  will  have 
political  value  but  should  be  negotiated  pri- 
marily for  commercial  considerations. 

The  United  States,  It  was  proposed,  should 
continue  to  participate  with  other  developed 
countries  In  the  formulation  of  a  system  of 
temporary,  generalized  tariff  preferences  for 
the  benefit  of  less-developed  nations. 

The  report  said  the  United  SUtes  must 
reject  the  quota  or  market-sharing  approach 
as  a  general  response  to  the  pressure  of  world 
competition.  U.S.  trade  policy  should  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  the  unconditional 
most-favored-natlon  principle  by  which  the 
United  States  (^poeee  creation  of  regional  or 
other  preferential  arrangements  among  de- 
veloped countries  that  do  not  comply  with 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

Other  recommendations  Included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  United  SUtes  should  begin  to  explore 
In  GATT  the  possibility  of  negotiating  ad- 
justments In  domestic  agricultural  policies 
and  related  trade  barriers. 

The  United  States  should  Insist  on  the  In- 
clusion in  future  trade  negotiations  of  re- 
moval of  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  Investments. 

[From   the   Congressional   Record.   Jan.   8. 

1969] 
Trade   and   Other   Transactions   Involving 

Sou'rHERN    Rhodesia — A    Communication 

From    the     President     of     the     United 

States   (H.  Doc.  Mo.  91-37) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington,  January  7,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  By  virtue  of  my  au- 
thority under  Section  5  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945.  as  amended, 
I  Issued  on  July  29  ExecuUve  Order  No. 
11419  relating  to  trade  and  other  transactions 
Involving  Southern  Rhodesia.  It  extends  the 
mandatory  selective  sanctions  Impose;!  in 
Executive  Order  No.  11322  of  January  6,  1967, 
which  I  transmitted  to  you  on  February  27, 
1967.  A  copy  of  Executive  Order  11419  is  at- 
tached. 

The  current  Order  prohibits  virtually  all 
financial  and  trade  transactions  between  the 
United  States  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  I  have 
delegated  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
TransportaUon,  and  Treasury,  in  consulta- 
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tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  author- 
ity to  promulgats  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Order. 

The  ExecMtlTe  Order  implements  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  No.  253  unan- 
imously adopted  on  May  29,  on  which  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  voted 
affirmatively.  In  this  resolution  the  Security 
Council  determined  that  the  situation  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  continues  to  constitute 
a  threat  to  peace  under  Chapter  vn  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  decided  that  all 
states  should  apply  comprehensive  manda- 
tory sanctions  against  that  territory  In  ac- 
cordance with  Articles  25  and  41  of  the  Char- 
ter. The  Security  Council  thereby  extended 
the  selective  sanctions  Imposed  by  Its  earlier 
Resolutions  No.  217  of  November  20,  1965  and 
No.  232  of  December  16.  1966,  taking  note 
that  the  measures  taken  under  those  resolu- 
tions had  failed  to  bring  the  rebellion  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  an  end.  A  copy  of 
Resolution  No.  253  Is  attached. 

The  resolution  requires  all  member  states 
to  extend  the  earlier  prohibitions  on  Imports 
from  and  exports  to  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
cover  all  commodities  and  products  except 
those  needed  for  medical,  educational  and 
humanitarian  purposes.  The  resolution  also 
obligates  each  member  state  to  prohibit  ac- 
tivities promoting  or  calculated  to  promote 
such  Imports  and  exports,  the  shipment  and 
transport  of  such  articles  in  ships  and  air- 
craft of  Its  registry  or  under  charter  to  its 
nationals,  transfers  of  funds  and  economic 
and  other  financial  resources  to  persons  and 
bodies  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  flights  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  by  aircraft  of  Its  registry 
or  aircraft  owned  or  chartered  by  Its  na- 
tionals, and  coordinating  operations  with  air- 
line companies  constituted  in  or  aircraft 
registered  In  Southern  Rhodesia. 

I  am  submitting  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  Section  4  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  as 
amended. 

Sincerely. 

jf^    "■  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


GENERAL  FARLEY'S  ADDRESS  BE- 
FORE THE  ALFRED  E.  SMITH 
MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION  DINNER 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber 16,  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  delivered  a  memorable 
address  at  the  armual  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Foundation  dinner. 

Jim  Farley,  former  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, was  selected  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  first  dinner  held  in  1945  and  has 
attended  all  but  one  of  the  23  subse- 
quent events.  In  his  latest  address  he 
offers  some  interesting  insights  into  the 
lives  of  both  Al  Smith  and  the  late 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  who  insti- 
tuted the  dinners  in  commemoration  of 
the  Governor. 

I  believe  all  our  colleagues  will  be  In- 
terested in  General  Farley's  remarks  and 
I  include  the  full  text  of  his  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Address  bt   Hon.   Jaitizs  A.   Parlet 

Your  Excellency.  Archblahc^  Cooke.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Nixon.  Your  KiceUencles.  Right  Rever- 
end and  Very  Reverend  Monslgnori.  Reverend 
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Mth«n,  Oovernct  Rock«feUer,  Governor 
HughM,  Oovernor  Dewey,  Mayor  Llnda«y 
Mr.  Sllrer,  Mrs.  W»rner,  dlaUngulahed  guesta 
on  the  Omia.  Udiea  and  gentlemen. 

My  appearance  aa  a  speaker  tonight  can 
be  explained  by  ab  Incident  I  witnessed  In 
1922,  when  Governor  Smith  waa  a  candidate 
for  reelection  aftej  his  defeat  In  1920  In  the 
Harding  landslide  It  was  believed  that  Com- 
missioner Murphy,  leader  of  Tammany  Hall, 
had  indicated  he  flavored  the  nomination  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  for  the  Governor- 
ship  but   the  couiity  chairmen  and  leaders 
north  of  the  BronK  line,  and  the  City  too, 
were  most  enthusl  istlcally  In  favor  of  Gov- 
ernor Smith  being  1  he  candidate  In  that  elec- 
tion.  There   was  n  uch   tension   around   the 
hotel  In  Syracuse    where  the  delegates  were 
congregated  because  many  of  the  leaders  and 
prominent  Democr  its  feared  they  would  be 
placed  m  the  position  of  having  to  support 
Mr.  Murphys  choice  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  none 
of  them  wanted  to  face  that  decision.  I  was 
visiting  In   Governor   Smith's   rooms  In   the 
Onondaga  Hotel  w^th  several  of  the  leaders 
when   It   was  announced   that   Congressman 
Bourke  Cochran  of  New  York  was  calling  on 
the  Governor.  I  shMi  never  forget  the  Con- 
gressman standing  at  the  foot  of  Governor 
Smith's  bed,  where  he  was  resting,  when  he 
delivered    the    second    best    oration    I    ever 
heard  on  why  Gov^nor  Smith,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Psrty  on  thai  ticket,  should  be  willing 
t»  accept- Mr.  Hears^  on  the  ticket  as  United 
States  Senator,   because  at  that  time  it  was 
apparent    that    Goiemor    Smith    would    be 
nominated.  The  Gorernor  listened  patiently 
to    the    Congressman's    appeal.    When    Mr. 
Cochran   concluded    Governor   Smith   deliv- 
ered  the   best   oratiiin,   without  exception,  I 
ever    heard,    in    lan  fuage    and    voice    which 
shook    the   walls,    ea  plaining   why   he   would 
not  accept  Mr.  Heaist  on  the  ticket. 

The  counter-blasi  of  the  Governor  left 
the  Congressman  speechless  and  he  bowed 
quite  gracefully  and  lett  the  room.  Sudden- 
ly, however,  the  doer  opened  and  there  was 
the  Congressman  agiln,  smiling,  and  he  ad- 
dressed the  Governor  as  follows:  "Governor," 
he  said,  "I  want  you  to  understand  distinct- 
ly that  I  did  not  cone  here  of  my  own  voli- 
tion''—indicating  to  the  Governor  that  he 
thoroughly  agreed  with  the  position  he  had 
taken  in  Inferring,  af  course,  that  he  was 
there  to  deliver  th(  message  although  he 
was  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  Governor 
Smith's  position. 

His  last  point  is  ir  y  first  point.  I,  too,  did 
not  come  here  of  m  j  own  volition.  His  Ex- 
cellency Archbishop  Cooke  indicated  that 
since  both  Governor  Smith  and  Cardinal 
Spellman  were  amoi  g  my  oldest  and  most 
intimate  friends  that  I  speak  as  much  in  the 
vein  of  reminiscence  of  an  old  friend  as  of 
their  great  statures  as  a  statesman  and  a 
religious   leader. 

I  first  met  Al  Smith  In  1918.  over  fifty 
years  ago.  As  Rockland  County  Democratic 
Chairman,  I  among  others  urged  his  can- 
didacy upon  CommljBloner  Murphy  and  he 
was  nominated  at  tie  State  Convention  in 
Saratoga.  Incidentally,  I  was  a  delegate  to 
every  State  Conventiiin  where  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor. 

As  the  1918  campaign  opened,  a  major 
epidemic  of  Spar  Ish  influenza  raged 
throughout  the  couniry,  and  of  course  this 
State.  Only  on  rare  occasions  were  large 
public  meetings  pernitted  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  then  only  in  the 
open  air.  We  had  such  an  open  air  meeting 
in  Orangeburg  in  my  own  County  of  Rock- 
land where  I  Introduced  him.  He  made  his 
usual  splendid  resp<  nse  and  it  was  well 
received. 

At  the  end  of  it  I  said  to  him,  "Al,  I'm 
optimistic  "  He  growled  and  looked  at  me 
and  said.  "Jimmy,  about  the  campaign  or 
about  the  Influenaa?"   "Both,"  I  answered. 

He  was  elected  Governor  and  the  Influenza 
subsided — but  the  Republicans  didn't. 
The   Republicans   secured   control   of    the 
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legislature  in  the  Harding  landslide  In  1930 
and  they  abolished  my  Job  at  Port  Warden 
to  which  the  Oovemor  had  appointed  me 
e«rly  in  1019,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
wardens  from  nine  to  five.  We  were  ready 
again  to  battle  in  1922.  Governor  Smith  won 
a  great  victory  over  Governor  Miller.  It  U 
interesting  to  recall  that  as  County  Chair- 
man I  was  unable  to  get  anyone  to  run  for 
the  Assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket  In 
Rockland  County  that  year,  and  I  felt  obliged 
to  accept  the  nomination  myself  I  was 
elected  and  was,  of  course,  a  beneficiary  of 
the  Smith  landslide. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  pieces  of  leg- 
islation passed  in  the  1923  term  of  the  State 
Legislature  was  the  repeal  of  the  Mullen- 
Gage  law.  The  State  was  prohibition-minded 
then  and  there  was  much  agitation  during 
the  1921  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
law  assisting  the  enforcement  of  the  18th 
Amendment  and  hence  the  Mullen-Gage  Act. 
Governor  Smith  was  committed  to  its  re- 
peal. 

Although  I  was  personally  dry  I  voted  wet. 
but  it  turned  out  the  voters  of  Rockland 
County  preferred  a  candidate  who  was  per- 
sonally wet  but  supported  prohibition  and 
as  a  result  I  was  defeated  In  the  next  elec- 
tion. When  Governor  Smith  was  reelected  in 
1924  he  appointed  me  to  the  New  York  State 
Athletic  Commission  where  I  remained  until 
1933  when  I  went  to  Washington  as  Post- 
master General. 

There  are  a  lot  of  legends  arising  from  the 
deadlocked  1924  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention when  Governor  Smith  and  Secretary 
McAdoo  of  California  were  candldat*s  for 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  I  shall 
always  remember  carrying  the  New  York 
State  banner  for  Governor  Smith,  after  his 
name  was  presented  to  the  Convention, 
around  old  Madison  Square  Garden  at  26th 
Street,  for  so  long  a  time  that  I  felt  like  a 
six-day  bicycle  rider.  The  Convention,  after 
103  ballou,  compromised  on  nominating 
John  W.  Davis.  The  story  is  that  Governor 
Smith,  in  agreeing  to  the  compromise,  de- 
clared. "They  say  I've  got  smallpox  and  Mc- 
Adoo has  diphtheria— so  they  settled  for  a 
case  of  measles"— I  did  not  hear  him  say  It 
and  I  doubt  if  he  did.  John  W.  Davis  was 
one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  had  served  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

In  1928,  I  again  carried  the  New  York  State 
banner  at  Houston,  where  I  shall  always  re- 
member that  in  ringing  tones  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  again  nominated  Governor  Smith 
as  the  Happy  Warrior,"  a  name  which  so 
suited  him  that  as  such  he  is  known  to  his- 
tory. I  well  recall  that  fateful  election  eve- 
ning when  Governor  and  Mrs.  Smith  came 
over  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  headquarters  In  The 
Blltmore  at  the  time  when  It  was  apparent 
that  the  Governor  was  losing  his  race  for 
the  contest  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  in  an 
affable  frame  of  mind  when  he  congratulated 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  successful  campaign  for 
the  Governorship,  and  his  apparent  election 
by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

Early  in  the  post-election  hours  of  the  1928 
campaign  there  were  many  amusing  inci- 
dents, but  one  which  I  shall  ever  remember 
was  when  fearing  some  upstate  shenanigans 
by  the  Republicans  we  alerted  the  Demo- 
cratic watchers  and  workers  to  be  on  their 
toes:  the  Socialists  were  screaming  like  mad 
that  we  were  telling  our  watchers  not  to 
count  their  ballot*,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
so,  and  Governor  Smith  ordering  the  boxes 
impounded  said.  "Remember  it  Is  not  the 
votes  which  are  cast  which  win  elections;  It 
Is  the  votee  which  are  counted." 

For  all  of  the  great  personal  warmth  of 
Governor  Smith,  he  was  as  rigid  as  a  steel 
girder  about  building  New  York  State  and 
he  made  it  a  model.  He  called  the  best  men 
and  women  In  every  field  in,  and  asked 
them  what  was  best  for  the  people  and  prom- 
ised them  he  would  sponsor  legislation  that 
would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  program. 
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He  did  that.  From  mental  hMUth  to  work- 
men's compensation,  from  public  education 
to  state  highway*,  be  revolutionized  the 
State  Government.  New  York  State  became 
and  remains  a  model.  Even  more  importantly 
the  method  of  calling  experts  to  aaelst  started 
with  Governor  Smith's  Kitchen  Cabinet 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  Gov- 
ernor Smith's  idea  to  Washington  where  a 
similar  group  was  called  the  Brain  Tnoet.  It 
has  been  said  that  Jimmy  Kieman  a  well 
known  New  York  Times  reporter,  coined  the 
term. 

This  deep  concern  for  the  Common  Man, 
the  man  who  had  to  work  for  a  living  to 
take  care  of  his  wife  and  children,  was  the 
core  and  heart  of  Governor  Smith's  philos- 
ophy. He  once  said,  "I  don't  want  to  know 
what  a  raise  of  one  cent  a  quart  of  milk 
means  to  the  industry,  I  want  to  know  how 
many  kids  will  have  to  do  with  less  milk." 

In  a  deep  sense,  therefore,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  and  Governor  Smith  were  alike  In  mind 
and  spirit.  Both  devoted  their  lives  to  helping 
the  great  masses  of  people  build  a  future  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

I  first  met  Cardinal  Spellman  in  1933,  when 
my  late  wife  and  I  had  an  audience  with  his 
Holiness  Pope  Plus  XI. 

I  recall  full  well  listening  to  the  radio 
before  going  over  to  the  nine  o'clock  mass 
that  Sunday  morning  in  1946,  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  hearing  the  announcement 
of  Archbishop  Spellman's  elevation  to  the 
Cardlnalate,  with  three  other  American  Arch- 
bishops—Glennon  of  St.  Louis.  Mooney  of 
Detroit  and  Strltch  of  Chicago.  After  Mass 
that  morning  I  called  at  the  Archbishop's 
residence  to  offer  congratulations  and  he 
invited  me  to  Join  his  party  for  the  Con- 
sistory. I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  His  Late 
Eminence  for  making  It  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  event 
in  history. 

With  the  Cardinal's  other  guests  on  that 
trip  to  Rome.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  .ill 
the  ceremonies  at  St.  Peter's  and  the  various 
functions  associated  with  it.  One  that  will 
ever  remain  in  my  memory  was  the  official 
dinner  In  the  Qulrlnale  Palace  in  honor  of 
the  newly  elevated  Cardinals — given  by  King 
Umberto  II,  who  was  reigning  at  that  time. 
It  was  attended  by  the  other  members  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  the  Papal  Nobility  and 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  In  Rome,  all  wearing 
their  decorations.  The  impressiveness  of  that 
gathering  will  always  live  with  me;  it  was  the 
most  spectacular  grouping  I  have  ever  seen 
And,  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Martin  Spellman, 
Mrs.  Pegman.  Mrs.  Gerrlty,  John  C.  Kelly 
and  others  who  may  be  In  this  room  tonight 
like  myself,  members  of  Cardinal  Spellman's 
party,  would  have  the  same  recollection. 

I  feel  it  can  be  safely  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  no  member  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  the  United  States  rendered  as 
much  service  as  Cardinal  Spellman  not  only 
to  the  New  York  Archdiocese  but  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  His  yearly  visits  overseas  to  the  men 
and  women  in  the  military  service  will  be 
remembered  by  those  whom  he  visited, 
throughout  the  world  where  our  service  men 
and  women  were  located  and  also  by  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  friends. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Cardinal  Spellman 
to  commemorate  Governor  Smith's  devotion 
to  his  fellow  man  and  to  public  service  by 
instituting  the  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Dinners.  I  shall  always  remember 
that  I  was  Chairman  of  the  first  dinner  In 
1945.  and  I  have  attended  every  dinner  except 
one  in  1946  when  I  was  out  of  the  country 
on  business.  Down  through  the  years  they 
have  resulted  in  the  raising  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  the 
Archbishop's  manUold  charitable  activities. 
I  count  it  the  greatest  of  honors,  therefore, 
that  Archbishop  Cooke  in  carrying  on  Gov- 
ernor Smith's  and  Cardinal  Spellman's  noble 
Ideals,  has  permitted  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
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both  my  old  and  dear  friends  and  the  causes 
for  which  they  so  untiringly  worked.  I  am 
satisfied,  as  I  know  they  are.  that  the  work 
they  started  will  be  carried  forward  with 
undiminished  vigor  by  the  tremendous  en- 
ergies and  clear  determination  of  His  Excel- 
lency ArobbUhop  Cooke  and  hU  devoted 
assistants.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  the 
memories  and  Ideate  of  our  late  Governor 
and  Cardinal  will  be  carried  on  by  genera- 
tions as  yet  unborn. 

Your  Excellency,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
Inviting  me  to  address  this  gathering  tonight 
m  memory  of  our  dear  departed  friends.  And, 
I  hope  you  will  extend  to  me  the  same  priv- 
ilege they  did— to  call  upon  me  as  much  and 
as  often  as  you  think  the  efforts  of  thU 
humble  servant  can  advance  the  cause  of 
God's  mercy — here  on  earth. 


NEW  YEAR'S  STATEMENT 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  and  a  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  it  is  fitting  to  take  a 
look  at  the  past  and  to  see  what  must  be 
done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFLr-CIO,  in  his  new  year's  statement 
has  made  these  reflections.  In  his  state- 
ment he  pledges  American  organized 
labor  to  do  its  utmost  to  "help  solve  the 
tremendous  problems  which  face  Amer- 
ica's people,  her  cities,  and  her  future." 
Mr.  Meany  further  pledges  labor's  sup- 
port to  "house  the  homeless,  feed  the 
hungry,  succor  the  sick,  protect  the  con- 
sumer, educate  the  young,  provide  the 
elderly  with  an  old  age  free  from  fear, 
continue  the  march  toward  equality,  and 
improve  the  lot  of  the  Nation's  workers 
and  their  unions."  ^  ,  .w.  , 

These  are  noble  pledges  and  I  think 
they  should  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord. Accordingly,  I  include  Mr.  Meany's 
new  year's  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

New  Years  Statement 

(By  George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO) 

American   labor   faces   the   new  year  In   a 

spirit    Of    determination— determination    to 

conUnue  to  push  for  progress  at  home  and 

an  honorable  peace  In  the  world. 

On  the  domestic  and  international  scene, 
the  future  is  uncertain.  A  new,  untried  Ad- 
ministration and  a  legUlative  branch  of  dif- 
ferent political  viewpoint  are  being  caUed  on 
to  work  together  for  the  nation's  benefit.  How 
effective  this  division  of  power  will  be,  only 
time  win  tell.  But  all  Americans,  no  matter 
what  their  political  beliefs,  owe  It  to  their 
country  to  support  responsible  efforts  of  the 
new  Administration  and  the  91st  Congress  to 
meet  the  problems  of  our  time. 

The  labor  movement  will  do  so.  We  wiU  do 
our  utmost  to  help  solve  the  tremendous 
problems  which  face  America's  people,  her 
cities  and  her  future. 

At  the  coUectlve  bargaining  table,  the 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  seeking  con- 
tracts that  guarantee  to  workers  their  fair 
share  of  the  fruiu  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress,  we  will  work  on 
behalf  of  sound  measures  to  house  the  home- 
less, feed  the  hungry,  succor  the  sick,  protect 
the  consumer,  educate  the  young,  provide 
the  elderty  wltb  an  old  age  free  from  fear, 
continue  the  march  toward  full  equality  and 
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Improve  the  lot  of  the  nation's  worlcers  and 
their  unions. 

We  Intend  to  support,  with  aU  our 
strength,  the  efforts  of  the  moat  exploited 
workers  in  our  nation — th«  farm  workers — 
to  achieve  the  protections  and  benefits  that 
workers  have  a  right  to  enjoy  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  farm  workers  and  the  AFL-CIO 
will  not  rest  until  this  goal  has  been  won. 

That  means  we  will  seek  new  programs 
where  necessary,  urge  the  broadening  of  ex- 
isting programs  that  are  too  narrow  to  be 
effective  and  Insist  upon  the  adequate  and 
proper  financing  of  such  measures. 

In  the  state  legislatures,  AFL-CIO  central 
bodies  will  be  seeking  adequate  unemploy- 
ment and  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
adoption  of  state  consumer-protection  laws, 
modernization  of  factory  and  mine  safety 
legislation,  as  weU  as  the  elimination  of  elec- 
tion and  registration  procedures  designed  to 
deny  the  ballot  to  citizens. 

On  the  International  scene,  the  AFL-CIO 
will  continue  Its  support  of  this  nation's  pur- 
suit of  peace  with  honor  and  its  defense  of 
freedom.  We  will  continue  to  work  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  with  free,  democratic 
trade  unions  secure  in  the  belief  that  by 
helping  buUd  strong,  free  democratic  in- 
stitutions we  are  simultaneously  helping 
building  democracy  and  freedom  for  all. 

It  seems  to  me  proper  to  add  to  these  views 
of  the  coming  year,  labor's  high  regard  for  a 
great  American  who  is  about  to  lay  down  the 
burdens  of  office.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

No  President  has  ever  done  more  for  the 
poor,  the  homeless,  the  elderly;  no  Presi- 
dent has  achieved  more  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, civU  rights  or  health  care;  no  Presi- 
dent has  suffered  so  many  unfair,  unjustified 
attacks. 

The  American  labor  movement  owes  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  and. 
on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I  am  honored  to 
acknowledge  It. 


BOYD  L.  RASMUSSEN  CITED  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17 ,  1969 
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Science  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  set  forth 

the  American  experience  in  public  land 
management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  Secretary  Udall's  ciUtion  of 
Boyd  S.  Rasmussen  for  distinguished 
service: 

Th«  Secret a«t  or  the  Interior, 

Waaliington. 
Citation  for  distinguished  service  to  Boyd 
L.  Rasmussen  in  recognition  of  an  eminent 
Government  career  in  the  management  and 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  land  and  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  came  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  land 
owners.   A   professional   forester   and    career 
civil  servant  of  many  talenU,  Mr.  Rasmussen 
brought  to  the  Bureau's  operations  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  As 
an  outstanding  Public   Land  Administrator 
and    foremo.st    authority    on    multiple    use 
management  of  the  public  lands,  he  demon- 
strated technical  competence  and  extraordi- 
nary leadership  in  the  Bureau's  varied  pro- 
grams. Under  his  direction,  the  testing  stage 
of  land   classification  operations  under  the 
1964  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  was 
completed.  The  land  classification  program 
gained  wide  participation  and  approval.  De- 
partment goals  have  been  met  and  by  August 
31,  1968,  104  mllion  acres  were  classified  for 
multiple    use    management.    Mr.    Rasmussen 
received  wide  recognition  for  these  achieve- 
ments and  has  been  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Science  to  explain 
the  objectives  of  the  Multiple  Use  and  Classi- 
fication Act,  and  review  accomplishments  to 
date.  He  has  a  prominent  role  in  the  United 
States-Japan  log  export  crisis.  Through  his 
guidance,    the    Bureau's    highly    competent 
participation   in   meetings,   conferences   and 
negotiations  became  a  major  factor  in  coping 
with   the  log  export  Issue.  He  had  a  most 
effective  part  in  February  1968.  in  Toyko,  at 
the  second  meeting  of  representatives  of  both 
countries  to  discuss  possible  solutions  to  the 
softwood  log  export  problem  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  As  a  tribute  to  his  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Mr.  Rasmussen  is  granted  the  highest  honor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

Stewart  S.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  held  its  37th 
honor  awards  convocation  on  December 
11,  1968.  In  Oregon  we  are  very  proud 
that  in  a  short  2V2  years  Boyd  L.  Ras- 
mussen, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  has  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  complex  management  of  land 
and  natural  resources  that  Secretary 
Udall  cited  him  for  distinguished  service. 
Those  of  us  who  know  him  personally 
and  know  of  his  dedication  to  public 
service  are  particularly  proud  that  he 
has  earned  this  award. 

Boyd  is  from  Ontario,  Oreg.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  our  Forestry  School  at  Ore- 
gon State  College,  began  his  conserva- 
tion career  in  Oregon.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
J,  R.  Rasmussen,  continues  to  live  in 
Ontario. 

As  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  he  is  directing  the  monu- 
mental classification  of  public  lands  re- 
quired by  the  Classification  and  Multi- 
ple-Use Act  of  1964,  plays  a  prominent 
role  in  the  United  States-Japanese  log 
exports  situation.  He  traveled  to  Tokyo 
in  February  1968.  In  October  1968  he  ap- 
peared before  the  BraElUan  Academy  of 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  January  17,  1969,  I 
was  invited  by  the  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  attend  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  National  Medal  of  Science  at 
the  White  House.  The  National  Medal  of 
Science  was  established  by  Congress  m 
1959.  "to  provide  recognition  for  individ- 
uals who  make  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  physical,  biological,  mathematical, 
and  engineering  sciences." 

Because  of  my  attendance  at  this  offi- 
cial ceremony  to  honor  our  distinguished 
scientists  for  their  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  country's  progress,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  to  answer  to  my  name 
on  roUcall  No.  11,  a  quorum  call  taken 
early  this  afternoon. 
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ISRAEL  RETALIATION  POLICY  A 
MUST 


HON.  lOHN  E.  MOSS 

of   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUs4  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at 
this  time  In  th^  Ricord  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 1«.  1969,  by  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist Ralph  McGill.  I  do  so  because  I 
think  It  clearly  brings  into  focus  the  un- 
derlying weakness  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  U.N.  In  adopting  Its  censure  of 
Israel.  I  commend  to  all  my  colleagues 
careful  attentloii  to  the  reasoned  state- 
ment by  Mr.  MdGill: 

laMAML    RCTALIATION    POUCY    A    MuST 

(By    lalph  McGlU) 
No  more  transparent  mixture  of  hypocrisy 
and  weakness  has  been  paraded  on  the  Inter- 
national stage  thin  the  plea  of  Jordan  and 
Egypt  for  peace  l:i  the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  hypocrisy  because,  even  as  the  talk 
goes  on,  Nasser,  in  particular,  is  building  and 
training  his  re-supplled  army  and  air  force 
tor  a>  '-'get-even'  war  against  Israel.  To  a 
4esa«r.  •xtent.  this  is  true  of  Jordan,  Algeria 
and  Syria.  They  pant  peace — for  a  while — 
"Give  us  peace  .  .  we  are  not  quite  ready 
for  war — almost,  but  not  quite." 

Their  plea  Is  a  ( onfesslon  of  weakness,  be- 
cause It  Is  an  adm  ssion  that  they,  first  of  all, 
do  not  themselves  wish  to  halt  the  com- 
mando raids  on  Ii  rael.  And,  they  are  saying 
that  even  if  they  lid  desire  to  say  "stop"  to 
the  commando-gusrrlllas.  they  could  not  en- 
force the  order  beruuse  of  political  repercus- 
sions. 

In  the  weeks  af  ,er  the  humiliation  of  the 
Arab  military  fallu  re  in  the  six-day  war,  Hus- 
sein, Nasser  and  others  encouraged  com- 
mando actions.  Thi  it  they  have  financed  them 
and  seen  to  it  that  these  guerrillas  had  a 
share  of  the  arms  provided  by  the  Soviets  to 
replace  those  lost  is  not  denied. 

Arab  governmen  a  cannot  now  give  orders 
to  these  groups.  They  would  not  dare 
send  military  forces  to  crush  them,  because 
they — the  Husseini  and  Nasser — consistently 
have  encouraged  ai  id  assisted  such  raids.  The 
Arab  peoples.  glor>'lng  in  these  crumbs  of 
violence,  would  rise  in  wrathful  street  pro- 
tests If  their  own  f_  overnments  were  publicly 
to  put  down  commando  units. 

It  la  precisely  this  political  Impotence 
and  hypocrisy  of  tl  e  Arab  countries  that  has 
made  Israel's  prog -am  of  retaliation  neces- 
sary and  inevitable. 

Lebanon  certainly  knew  of  the  commando 
group  operating  fmrn  her  territory.  It  would 
be  most  surprising  If  there  Is  not  direct  com- 
munication betwe«n  the  army  of  Lebanon 
and  the  guerrilla  iitaff.  This  also  would  be 
true  of  similar  clan  destine  fighters  operating 
from  Egypt,  Jordai  and  other  "neighbors" 
of  Israel.  One  is  reininded  of  a  bit  of  humor 
that  circulates  in  Czechoslovakia: 
"Israel  Is  a  lucky  country." 
"Why  is  she  luck  '?" 

"She  is  entirely  surrounded  by  enemies 
rather  than  friends. ' 

And  so  she  is.  Tliere  was,  in  retrospect,  a 
little  too  much  of  holding  up  of  protesting 
hands  and  too  mu:h  of  piety  In  the  com- 
ments following  Israel's  raid  at  Lebanon's 
airport. 

Arab  terrorists,  ai  med  and  given  sanctuary 
by  Lebanon,  had  attacked  an  Israeli  airliner, 
killing  one  person  aid  wounding  others. 
Where,  then,  should  Israel  have  turned? 
To  the  United  Naljlons? 
To    Russia,    Britain,    France,    the    United 
States,  or  any  other  nation? 
Let's  not  further  j  ursue  so  painful  a  line  of 
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queatlonlng.  The  UJ?.  1b  Impotent  to  act  In 
such  matters.  The  world's  organization  for 
preventing  aggression  Is  impulssant  because 
the  powers  themselves  keep  It  so. 

So  much  of  the  deploring  was  lacking  in  the 
essential  quality  of  providing  understanding. 
Israel  is  surrounded  by  enemies — not  friends. 
Her  friends  are  caught  in  the  great  game  of 
power  politics. 

So,  the  candor  of  reality  makes  It  necessary 
to  admit  that  if  Israel  Is  not  to  be  nibbled 
to  death  by  raids  and  terrorists  acts,  she 
must  retaliate  strongly  and  well. 

And,  until  the  world  powers  attain  moral 
puissance,  let  us  quit  being  so  pious. 


LONG    BEACH    MOUNTED    POLICE: 
A   RICH   TRADITION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

Of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Inaugural  Parade  for  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  on  Monday,  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  units  in  the  parade  will  be 
a  group  of  30  matched  golden  palomino 
horses  and  their  colorfully  costumed 
riders. 

This  unit  is  the  Long  Beach  Mounted 
Police  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  it 
probably  is  the  world's  best-known 
equestrian  parade  unit.  Every  New  Year's 
Day  for  the  past  23  years,  the  civic  lead- 
ers, businessmen,  and  sportsmen  who 
make  up  the  group  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  leading  the  Rose  Parade  in  Pasa- 
dena. The  30  riders,  30  golden  palominos 
and  30  American  flags  have  become  a 
familiar  sight  in  millions  of  American 
living  rooms  on  New  Years  Day. 

As  fully  deputized  auxiliaries  of  the 
Long  Beach  Police  Department,  the 
Mounted  Police  for  34  years  have  exem- 
plified one  of  California's  great  links 
with  the  traditions  of  the  State's  pioneer 
days. 

It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that  the  30 
riders  from  the  100 -plus  member  organi- 
zation should  represent  California  here 
in  Washington  for  the  Inaugural  Parade 
honoring  President  Nixon,  whose  birth- 
place in  Yorba  Linda  is  only  a  short  drive 
from  Long  Beach. 

The  Long  Beach  Mounted  Police  take 
part  in  nearly  two  dozen  major  parades 
each  year,  thrilling  countless  spectators 
with  the  beauty  and  excitement  of  their 
white-maned  palomino  horses  and  the 
gleam  of  their  finely  detailed,  hand- 
crafted silver  and  black  leather  saddles 
and  accessories. 

Each  rider  is  colorfully  dressed  in 
Western-style  outfits — complete  with  10- 
gallon  hat.  riding  boots,  embroidered 
boleros,  decorated  gauntlets,  riding 
pants,  handkerchiefs  and  silver-deco- 
rated gunbelts,  holsters  and  good  old- 
fashioned  'six-shooters,"  while  he  guides 
his  mount  with  skill  developed  in  years 
of  riding. 

In  the  parade  Monday  the  total  value 
of  the  silver  equipment  will  be  over  $300,- 
000  and  the  30  horses  are  valued  at  nearly 
$100,000. 

The  organization  was  founded  in  1935 
by  16  men  who  combined  affection  for 
riding  with  pride  in  the  city  of  Long 
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Beach  and  a  desire  to  help  publicize  their 
city  by  representing  it  in  major  spec- 
tacles. They  also  shared  a  desire  to  keep 
alive  Western  traditions. 

Today,  the  members  continue  to  shaie 
the  organization's  founding  ideals.  They 
meet  each  Sunday  morning  for  an  in- 
formal breakfast  trail  ride,  unless,  as  is 
often  the  ctise,  25  or  30  or  more  members 
are  riding  that  day  in  a  parade.  The  men 
care  for  their  own  horses,  van  them  to 
and  from  parades  personally  and  then 
carefully  saddle  and  gear  their  mounts 
themselves  before  beginning  their  preci- 
sion marches. 

Three  charter  members  remain  active 
in  the  mounted  police,  and  there  are 
many  second  generation  members.  There 
are  even  second  and  third  generation 
palominos. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  rides  in  the 
oiganization's  history  came  in  1953  when 
the  troup  had  an  honored  position  in  the 
parade  marking  the  inauguration  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  Two  years  ago,  the 
unit  toured  Latin  America  on  a  good  will 
mission  on  behalf  of  Long  Beach  and  all 
of  America,  and  the  unit  has  appeared 
at  least  once  in  virtually  every  parade 
held  in  the  West. 

Now,  the  Long  Beach  mounted  police 
return  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  help 
honor  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  his  inaugu- 
ration. The  President-elect  is  a  south- 
ern Callfornian.  which  makes  things 
absolutely  appropriate. 

Here  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  the  30 
rideis  and  two  alternates  of  the  Long 
Beach  mounted  police  who  will  ride  in 
the  Inaugural  Parade  in  Washington. 
DC,  on  January  20,  1969,  with  their 
residence  cities  and  occupations.  Each 
rider,  as  a  member  of  the  mounted  police, 
is  a  fully  deputized  auxiliary  of  the  Long 
Beach  Police  Department. 

Dr.  Charles  Booth  (Long  Beach), 
orthopedic  surgeon. 

James  Bragg  (Long  Beach),  truck 
crane  rental  business. 

Ollie  Brown  (Long  Beach) ,  real  estate. 
Thomas  Cole   <Long  Beach),  market 
chain  operator. 

Walter  E.  (Bill)  Cozart  (Long  Beach), 
beauty  salon  operator. 

Fred  S.  Dean  (Long  Beach),  whole- 
sale electronics. 

Norbert  Dean  (Long  Beach),  electron- 
ics engineer. 

Paul  R.  Deats  (Long  Beach),  member 
of  Long  Beach  City  Council. 

John    D.    Downing     (Long    Beach), 
wholesale  auto  parts  service  executive. 
M.  L.  Dunagan  (Long  Beach) ,  oil  drill- 
ing company  executive. 

John  J.  Durm  (San  Fernando),  auto- 
motive tires  sales. 

Conrad  A.  (Connie)  Fischer  (Rolling 
Hills  J ,  crude  oil  sales. 

John  D.  Flanagan  (Rolling  Hills), 
mortician. 

H.  G.  (Hal)  Haney  (Long  Beach) ,  off- 
shore oil  drilling  contracting. 

Carlton  (Carl)  Hess  (Long  Beach), 
heavy  duty  truck  service. 

Chauncey  LeValley  (Burbank) ,  ready- 
mix  concrete  company  president. 

Mac  C.  McCoy  (Huntington  Beach) 
dredging. 

Dean  McLeod  (Long  Beach),  Long 
Beach  Police  Department  ofBcer. 
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Robert  McNulty  CLong  Beach),  taxl- 
'^^SSSJSftcS^SJng  Beach) .  retired 

'°S^f  Q%S'Solling  HlUB) .  retired 
former  oU  tool  executive.  , 

Fied  M.  Rledman  (Long  Beach) ,  at- 

'°S2ph  W.  Robinson  (Long  Beach), 
manufacturer.  - 

Axel  Springborg  (Corona) ,  operator  oi 
oipn  Iw  Hot  Springs. 

Dr.  Wilmer  Starr  (Rolling  Hills) .  Long 

Beach  physician.  ,-+irod 

Roger  H.  Stokes  (Calmesa).  retired 
former  tool  manufacturer. 

Charles  C.  Sullans  (San^a  .^na^  •  ^I 
tired  former  polygraph  expert  for  Long 
Beach  Police  Department.  ..„„,„„ 

•Fred  Taylor  (Long  Beach),  display- 
decorations  "company  president. 

William  C.  Thomas  (West  Covlna). 
ready-mix  concrete  company  president. 

Ward  Thompson    (Hawthorne),  real 

estate  investment.  tj»»/.v,% 

•James  A.  Worsham  (Long  Beach), 
insurance  executive. 

Andrew  M.  Zurick  (Anaheim) ,  televi- 
sion sales  and  service. 

A  CUBAN  REFUGEE  ASKS,  "WHERE 
WILL  YOU  GO?" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nearby 
Cuba  within  our  lifetime  free  men  should 
have  been  educated  to  the  lesson  re- 
peated often  times  before  in  history- 
one  that  free  men  should  never  f(>r get  or 
forgive— the  brutal  force  of  totalitarian 
conununism.  .. 

How  can  we  forget  so  soon  with  the 
exiles  stm  living  In  our  midst? 

A  Cuban  refugee  here  in  the  Umted 
States  reminds  us: 

I  was  there.  I  saw  It  happen.  I  was  on  the 
list  to  be  killed,  for  days  they  gave  my  name 
over  Havana  Radio  and  announced  the  price 
on  my  head.  TVxJay  that  P^»«^^"^  S°°,?  "^i 
believe  it  or  not.  you  see  I  art  a  political 
refugee  In  Washington.  But  where  wlU  you 
go? 

I  include  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mario 
Garcia  Kohly  to  us  Americans,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SOMETHING      AMBMCANS      SHOULD      READ 

I  was  there.  I  saw  It  happen:  I  was  on  their 
Ust  to  die.  POT  days  the  Havana  Rad'^  ^P^'^** 
out  my  name,  over  and  over  again.  Even  to- 
day there  Is  a  price  on  my  head.  I  am  a 
Cuban  Political  Refugee.  ,„„„* 

President  Johnson  said  his  Sr^^^^^]^^^ 
was  his  failure  to  get  a  Gun  Control  BUI.  You 
applauded  his  statement.  ^,,^—r, 

You  Frighten  me  when  you  try  to  disarm 
the  honest  citizens  of  this  great  Country  of 
yours.  For  this  Country  U  Humanltlw  LAST 
HOPE.  I^was  able  to  come  here,  but  where 
will  you  go?  Stop  and  think. 

Let  me  first  jJolnt  out  similarities  between 
this  administration  and  that  of  Gen.  Fui- 
gencio  BatUta.  jj„„i„ 

Uke  President  Johnson,  Batista  suddenly 
became  extremely  unpopular  and  subject  to 
the   most   vicious   attacks   in  speeches,   the 
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nnM  eto   MothlDC  be  did  WM  right.  It  be- 
SSl  SopX^obe  anU-Batist*.  It  U  popu- 
lar to  be   anU-Johnson   here  t«»«y;,ij°»"* 
over  night.  'Who  gave  the  order  to  force  th« 
TWO  Prertdemts  out  of  o«c©T 
^vanas  Unlyerslty    (Just  like   Columbia, 
Howard  and  many  others  here)  became  a  hot- 
SST^rebelUon  an  arsenal  for  revolution 
^IM.  "rlkea.  marches,  parades  and  protest 
^Un^  about  everything.  Live  Pho^bo^ 
was  Dlaced  on  seats  m  Buses,  theatre  and 
^rchWs.  Brutal  killings,  Fires,  Bank  n,lv 
berles  all  the  signs  of  rebeUlona  were  present, 
lust  as  they  are  present  here  today 

president  Batista.  Just  like  President  John- 
son gave  orders  to  the  Army  to  stay  In  their 
Tarrfcks.  and  to  the  Police  to  ^e  genUe  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  not  to  make  afests^  This 
^er  of  Batista  was  greeted  with  Joy  by  the 
^munlsts.  Rocks.  Molotof  cockUUs.  m- 
s^ITwere  poured  on  the  <l«'ensel««  PoU^^ 
Yet  everywhere  the  cry  was  heard  of  Police 
bratalltv"  Along  with  the  theme  song  of  We 
Sovercom.^'  in  Spanish  It  was  "Vencere- 

™Trmv  hospitals  were  attacked  and  sick  sol- 
dlfiTbrutolly  murdered.  Yet  Pres.  Batista 
S  ^«ldent  Johnson)  tried  to  pacify  the 
io  caUedopposltlon.  Don't  shoot,  don't  arrest, 
^nclllatlon  was  his  "theme"  but  it  w^a  use 

less  effort  against  a  t^^'f^^^B^^^.^'^bs" 
communist  directed  conspiracy.  "The  mobs 
were  taught  to  taunt  the  Police  and  men  m 
uSform.  "Yellow  Bastards"  (referring  to  the 
coTor  S  the  armies  unlforn^s)  ^77;  ««°'! 
was  directed  at  breaking  the  P'-l°<;»Pf\°^ 
Government  authority.  Of  respect  for  the 
law  If  you  don't  like  any  Batista  law  break 
t    iRemlnds  one  of  Martin  Luther  King 

Merchants  were  blackmailed  Into  contrlb- 
utine  to  Castros,  marches,  parades  and  pro- 
^t  mVetlngs  under  threat  of  bombing  or 
^'nlnror  ^Uy  harm  to  their  ^'-  ^^f 
children.  The  Police  were  powerless  to  Mt, 
because  of  Pres.  Batista's  orders  and  his  de- 
sire to  bring  about  peace.  Aggravated  to  the 
limit  many  resigned,  others  ^venjoln^  Cas- 
tros eanesters  as  the  only  means  of  staying 
Swe%U  "e  someday  see  Washington  po- 
llcemen  doing  the  same?) 

When  Batista  realized  that  the  Army  and 
Police  had  taken  all  they  co^Kl^nd  had  be- 
come completely  demoralized,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  Authority  had  disappeared  .  .  he  re- 
signed and  fled  the  Country.  President  John- 
so?^  also  resigned,  feeling  he  could  not  be 

'^^Rdel^'castro  came  to  Havana  unopposed 
not  one  shot  was  fired.  He  was  welcomed  Yet 
his  first  speech  was  one  asking  the  people  to 
d-sarm     Why?    "Armas,    arraas    para    que 
UranTlated)  Arms,  Arms  what  for?  We  have 
won  the  revolution   (from  within)   no  more 
kllUngs  I  don't  want  a  single  tear  to  be  shed 
by  a  Cuban  mother  or  wife  because  someone 
tries   to  take   the  law   into  his   hands.   We 
!hafi    have    "law   and   order"   Register   your 
Ss  better  yeTturn  them  in,  your  rifles  too. 
We  are  a  clvlUzed  society,  we  are  at  peace^ 
The  good  citizens  did  Just  as  Castro  asked 
thS^  tKd  in  their  hand-guns    rifles  and 
shot  Kuns  by  the  thousands.  And  felt  real 
proud'belng  good  law  abiding  citizens^ 
^  Soon  as  Castro  was  sure  that  most  ^ms 
had  been  turned  over  or  registered  or  con 
Seated,  came  the  forced  labor  camps,  bloc^ 
baths,  collective  farms,  expropriation   homes 
and  business:  Hunger  and  °^sery  and  raping 
^  white  women,  violent  death  all  the  won- 
ders of  Russian  style  <:°™™yhlsm.  this  all 
fell  on  the  good  law  abiding  citizens  who  dls- 
«^med  themselves.  Is  that  what  you  want  for 
?^^?o^l^  abiding  citizens  of  your  won - 
rf^rfulUnited  States?  I  am  sure  you  do  not. 
Tl^s^Tyon  are  Just  as  misguided  as  were 

"RememLrT^t  Batista  Uke  President 
johnfon  wlnted  peace,  concmation  t^un^U 

his  people,  wanted  to  Eo/°^  '"J  "^!„1 
^  a  Social  Reformer  an  advanced  ^In^a 
liberal  President.  Wanted  to  avoid  blooa 
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■bed  .  .  CSaetro  dldbt  want  a  single  tear  sbed 
bT  reason  of  armed  dtlaens. 

You  see  I  am  compeUed  to  write  you  about 
what  happened  In  Cuba  when  the  good  peo- 
ple are  disarmed  or  guns  registered  so  that 
when  the  Police  of  a  communist     Govern- 
ment" takes  over,  they  cojiflscate  your  on^ 
means  of  overtOirowlng  them.  Oh  «»ey  are 
^^ about  It.  not  a  single  tear.  Hlpocrits. 
^member.  I  was  there.  I  saw  it  happen 
I  was  on  the  list  to  be  killed,  for  days  they 
gave  my  name  over  the  Radio  and  announc^ 
^e  price  on  my  head.  Today  that  prlce  hw 
gone  up.  believe  it  or  not.  you  see  I  am  a 
gutlcal  refugee  in  Washington.  But  where 

WlUyOUGO?  MARIO  GARCIA  KOHLT. 


RUSS  PAPER  TRAPPED  IN  BIG  LIE 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 
Mr  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  "Ted 
Zierins,  one  of  my  constituents,  remitly 
did  an  excellent  job  of  research  which 
shows  how  the  Communist  press  can  be 
Sught  in  the  web  of  its  own  Ues.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Zierins  for  liis  ability  and 
Ss  contribution  toward  defending  the 
proud  name  of  Archbishop  Arnolds  Lusis 
spiritual  head  of  the  Latvian  Lutheran 
Church  throughout  the  worid^  ,„^^„,i.- 
Mr.  Zierins'  expose  appeared  recentb 
in  a  letter  to  the  Minot  News  in  Minot. 
N.  Dak. 

His  letter  follows: 

RUSS  Paper  Trapped  in  Bio  L« 
EDITOR.  THE  news:  While  during  the 
rhristmas  season  the  members  of  Latvian 
Lu  her'^Ch^h  all  over  the  world  Intend 
to  remember  also  the  birthday  of  their  Arch 
bUhop  Arnolds  Lusls.  head  of  this  churcn 
the  soviet  newspaper  D^l^tenes  Balss(  Voice 
of    Homeland)    has    again    proved    that    for 

^mmunlsts  nothing  is  '"^P^ff^i^^*  ^\''/3t'ues 
they  are  wUllng  to  use  even  the  biggest  1  es 
in  their  efforts  to  sow  distrust  and  hostility 

Tn^e^'nt^n^hs  many  of  us  have  receiv^^ 
this  soviet  newspaper  with  an  ariJcle  about 
A^hblshop  Arnolds  Lusls  describing  him  as 
a  hioodv  criminal  in  the  spring  of  iai»^  *>• 
reml^s\he  r^^aders  that  It  was  the  tUne  when 
G^any  tried  to  destroy  the  new  republic  of 
Sat^a.  German  occupaUon  forces  had  set  up 
a  Duppet  government  headed  by  Andrie%s 
Nle'lirKtrDr.  T:.  Vanklns  as  secretary  of 

"  The  soviet  paper  states  that  Arnolds  Lusls 
atT^t^Tme  was^he  personal  ^'^unt  to  Dr. 
Vanklns  and  helped  to  send  to  death  hun 
LT.^.  even  thousands,  of  i--°<=^^V^Oc  e 
without  any  trial  or  Investigation.  The^^tlc^e 
declares  that  such  a  man  should  have  n 
pface  in  church  nor  elsewhere  among  honest 

^To  doubt  the  communists  worked  hard  to 
write  such  a  terrible  story  a^"t  our  behoved 
t;e?rid^noril1ee^r:^theTha!4T^^^ 

s^^  r^r  i-^i^cr^de^-  ru?t  ^e^j 
ETrasl^rTn^re?u^pS:Sv:^^^ 

or   4rhaps   the   Communists  hoped   that 

some  Sople^-r ki^L^v^i'Se^'h^s^lliS 
told  without  checking  Lusls  age,  vu  -v, 

how  ridiculous  the  story  is.  „x„,  the 

•To  mwiv  people  who  have  lived  under  the 

R^^t^^y^^^^-e.  ^nd  this  newspap« 

The^  f^eni.  "^  dScri'S  t^elr  paston.  as 
former  c^h^-  And  always  the  cultural  ex- 
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otumge  treaty  and  iso-called  brldgv  building 
between  East  and  IWest  aervee  the  Reds  to 
spread  their  propa|anda  Ilea  here. 

TSDIB  ZmiNS. 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  NATIONAL  MEDAL  OP  SCIENCE 
F<^R  196« 

HON.  JA»|ES  G.  FULTON 

OF  n^KSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <^V  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jknuaryl?.  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  moKiing,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  presented  the  National 
Medal  of  SclenceJ for  1968  to  12  distin- 
guished sclentista  who  have  served  our 
country  through  pheir  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  thi  physical,  biological, 
mathematical  an^  engineering  sciences. 
These  medals  w<re  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1959  to  provide  recognition 
for  the  important  contributions  to  Amer- 
ica's progress  ma<e  by  our  scientists. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation  in  honoring  these 


L.\Ut3 


12  men-and  I  am 


placing  their  names  in 


The  Senate  me 
expiration  of  the 
to  order  by  the  Pijesident 

The  Chaplain, 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D 
prayer: 


at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
recess,  and  was  called 

pro  tempore, 
the  Reverend  Edward 

offered  the  following 


God  of  our  Fat 


the  CONGRISSIONAL  RSCORD  aloHg  With  a 
brief  descriptim   of   their  accomplish- 
ments: 
Rkcipibnts  or  nn  National  \mxdal  of 

SCBNCB  F0«  1968 
BIOLOGICAL   SCIKNCES 

H.  Albert  Barker,  for  his  profound  study 
of  the  chemical  activities  of  microorganisms, 
including  the  unraveling  of  fatty  acid  me- 
tabolism and  the  discovery  of  the  active  co- 
enzyme form  of  vitamin  B„. 

Bernard  B.  Brodie,  for  pioneering  new 
qualitative  concepts  which  have  revolution- 
ized the  development,  the  study,  and  the 
effective  use  of  therapeutic  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  human  disease. 

Detlev  W.  Bronk.  for  his  highly  original 
research  In  the  field  of  physiology  and  for 
his  manifold  contributions  to  the  advance 
of  science  and  its  Institution  in  the  service 
of  society. 

Jay  L.  Lush,  for  bringing  the  science  of 
genetics  to  bear  uijon  animal  breeding,  and 
thus  helping  to  remould  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  America  and  Western  Europe. 

B.  Frederic  Slcinner,  for  basic  and  imagina- 
tive contributions  to  the  study  of  behavior 
which  have  had  profound  Influence  upon  all 
of  psychology  and  many  related  areas. 

ENGINEEBINC   SCIENCES 

J.  Presper  Eclcert,  for  pioneering  and  con- 
tinuing contributions   In   creating,   develop- 


ing, and  improving  the  high-speed  electronic 
digital  computer. 

Nathan  M.  Newmark,  for  contributions  to 
the  development  of  powerful  and  widely  used 
methods  for  analyzing  complex  structural 
components  and  assemblies  under  a  variety 
of  conditions  of  loading. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Jerzy  Neyman,  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  modern  statistics  and  devising  tests  and 
procedure  that  have  become  essential  parts 
of  the  knowledge  of  every  statistician. 

PHYSICAL   SCIENCES 

Paul  D  Bartlett.  for  his  leadership  In  ad- 
vancing our  understanding  of  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  chemical  reactions  take 
place,  and  for  his  success  in  training  younger 
teachers  and  researchers. 

Herbert  Friedman,  for  pioneering  work  in 
rocket  and  satellite  astronomy  and  in  par- 
ticular for  his  contributions  to  the  field  of 
X-ray  astronomy. 

Lars  Onsager,  for  a  brilliant  variety  of 
seminal  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  electrolytes  and  other  chemical  systems, 
especially  to  the  thermodynamics  of  systems 
In  change. 

Eugene  P.  Wlgner,  for  his  many  unique 
innovations  in  the  physical,  mathematical 
and  engineering  sciences  ranging  from  quan- 
tum chemistry  to  nuclear  theory  and  from 
reactor  engineering  to  civil  defense. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  3  P.M. 


lers  and  our  God,  be- 


fore whom  the  gei  lerations  rise  and  pass, 
on  this  high  day  when  vows  are  made 
and  dedications  niaffirmed,  make  us  in- 
deed "one  nation  under  God  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all," 

Give  Thy  special  aid  and  grace  to  the 
President.  Be  his  counselor  and  defense. 
Give  him  faith,  wisdom,  courage,  health, 
and  patience.  Keep  him  in  safety  and 
grant  that,  relying  on  Thee  and  seeking 
to  do  Thy  will,  he  may  inspire  and  guide 
the  Nation  in  the  way  of  righteousness 
and  lasting  peace 

May  Thy  specialjblessing  rest  upon  the 
Members  of  the  Benate.  In  times  de 
manding  keen  i^iinds,  compassionate 
hearts,  courageous  spirits,  resolute  faith 
and  willing  hands,  so  may  they  stand 
above  all  trivialitiis,  and  petty  rivalries, 
to  serve  this  Nation  in  the  higher  order 
of  Thy  kingdom. 

By  the  light  of  Thy  pervading  spirit 
bind  us  together  jis  one  mighty  people 
In  the  unity  of  ithy  spirit  and  in  the 
bonds  of  peace.  Apd  may  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  all  the ,  people  transcend  all 
lesser  loves  and  lojfalties  and  be  given  In 
full  measure  to  T] 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  17,  1969.  the  follow- 
ing messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate: 

On  January  18,   1969: 

Two  postmaster  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service,   as   follows: 

Noah  C.  Atkins,  to  be  postmaster  at  Jack- 
son, Ky.;   and 

Walter  E.  Comstock,  to  be  ptostmaster  at 
Wllllamstown,   Vt. 

On  January  19,   1968: 

Sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  nomination  of  R.  Todd  OTlynn, 
to  be  postmaster  at  Philpot,  Ky. 

I  For  nominations  received  above,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  of  today.) 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate proceeds  in  a  body  to  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  it  stand  in  recess  until  3 
p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY, 
unanimous  consen 
the  proceedings  of 
1969,  be  approved 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Journal  of 
Friday,  January  17, 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  NOMINATIONS  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock, 
the  Senate  will  meet  to  confirm  the  non- 
controversial  nominations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  majority  leader  has  recom- 
mended that  at  3  o'clock,  because  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  nature  of  the  business, 
we  have  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  we  anticipate  leaving 
for  the  Inaugural  ceremonies  at  10:50 
a.m.,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  be  aware  of  that  procession. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
GOALS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  National  Housing  Goals, 
as  required  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

That  Act  afQrmed  the  national  goal  of 
"a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 
It  determined  that  this  goal  can  be 
achieved  by  constructing  or  rehabilitat- 
ing 26  million  housing  units  in  the  next 
decade,  6  million  of  which  will  be  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families. 

This  report  lays  out  a  plan  for  housing 
production  to  meet  this  goal.  It  also  iden- 
tifies the  potential  problems  that  may  be 
faced  in  the  coming  year. 

— It  notes  the  sensitivity  of  residential 
building  to  credit  conditions. 

— It  reviews  the  long-run  need  for  ade- 
quate labor,  land  and  materials  to 
maintain  an  increasing  level  of  con- 
struction. 


.,^ 
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The  housing  goals  of  the  1968  Act 
are  firm  national  commitments.  I  urge 
the  Congress.  State  and  local  officials 
and  concerned  individuals  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  report. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 


transmit  the  sixth  annual  report  on  this 
program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WHriE  House,  January  17.  1969. 


REPORTS  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1966  and 
1967  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  Reports  record  a  number  of  impor- 
tant events  in  both  years.  They  were 
momentous  years  in  legislative  enact- 
ments as  well  as  in  progress  toward  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  all  Americans 
and  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  urban  life.  . 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram, one  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative events  in  the  long  chronology  of 
Federal  actions  aimed  at  curing  the 
physical  and  human  blight  in  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas. 

During  the  period,  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  were  con- 
tinuing at  an  accelerated  rate,  while  at 
the  same  time  HUD  was  seeking  and  find- 
ing new  directions  and  redirections  in  its 
programs. 

We  have  developed  good  housing  pro- 
grams spanning  the  whole  range  of 
American  economic  life— from  FHA  in- 
surance for  moderate  income  families  to 
rent  supplements  and  low-rent  public 
housing  for  the  poorest  families.  Urban 
renewal  programs  are  rebuildmg  vast 
sections  of  our  cities.  Programs  are  ayaU- 
able  and  working  for  whole  metropolitan 
areas  to  Improve  transportation  and 
planning,  to  preserve  and  create  open 
spaces,  to  InstaU  water  and  sewer 
systems. 

The  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  begin- 
ning steps  that  have  been  taken  m  these 
past  few  years  to  deal  with  the  senous 
problems  of  our  urban  areas.  I  commend 
these  reports  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORPORATION  FOR 
PUBLIC         BROADCASTING— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tie  following  message, 
which,  with  the   liccompanylng   report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  required  by  law.  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  January  17, 1969. 


ness  status  for  this  area,  and  I  concur 
In  that  recommendation. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on 
the  new  proposals  as  well  as  on  those  I 
submitted  previously. 

The  future  character  of  America  de- 
pends on  what  constructive  actions  we 
take  today.  We  can  destroy  our  country 
by  neglect,  just  as  surely  as  we  can  save 
its  great,  God-given  beauty  by  showing 

true  concern. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  18, 1969. 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WILDERNESS  PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Fifth  Annual  Report  on  the 
status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

Wilderness  Is  at  the  heart  of  America  s 
heritage.  It  has  had  Immeasurable  Im- 
pact on  our  nation's  character,  and  on 
those  who  made  Its  history.  Its  beauty 
and  majesty  have  enriched  the  nation  s 
spirit.  . 

Forty-three  years  ago,  conservationist 

Aldo  Leopold  said : 

Wilderness  certainly  can  not  be  built  at 
will  like  a  city  park  or  a  tennis  court.  .  .  . 
Neither  can  a  wilderness  be  grown  like 
timber,  because  it  is  something  more  than 
trees  it  we  want  wilderness,  we  must 

foresee  our  want  and  preserve  the  proper 
areas  against  the  encroachment  of  inimical 
uses. 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS UNDER  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  SATmiTE 

ACT     OF     1962— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  Section  404  of  the  Communica- 
tions  Satellite   Act   of    1962,   I   hereby 


In  1964.  Congress  recognized  this  need 
and  established  54  National  Forest  areas 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  I  submitted 
recommendations  for  30  additions  to  the 
System.  Action  was  completed  on  four 
of  these  during  the  last  year.  Another 
was  added  In  connection  with  legislation 
for  Washington's  North  Cascades.  Al- 
together, some  800.000  acres  were  placed 
under  the  permanent  protection  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

I  am  now  sending  to  the  Congress  13 
additional  wilderness  proposals.  One 
would  designate  about  323,000  acres 
within  the  Ashley  and  Wasatch  National 
Forests  of  Utah  as  the  High  Ulntas  Wil- 
derness. The  remaining  12  proposals 
would  create  wilderness  areas  within 
several  different  wildlife  refuges.  I  am 
also  transmitting  the  results  of  Interior 
Department  review  of  the  Bear  River 
WUdemess  proposal.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  does  not  recommend  wilder- 


REPORT  ON  MANPOWER— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  submit 
this  the  final  Manpower  Report  of  my 
Presidency.  It  describes  the  most  favor- 
able employment  record  In  many  years 
and  the  policies  and  programs  that  have 
made  this  progress  possible.  It  also  sets 
forth  the  agenda  for  further  improve- 
ments m  the  use  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power and  for  continued  economic  pros- 

Dcritv 

This  Report  records  the  Nation's  abil- 
ity and  continuing  progress  to  meet  one 
of  the  most  basic  needs  of  Its  people  and 
represents  a  valid  gauge  of  the  Nation  s 
essential  strength. 

The  overriding  significance  of  the  Re- 
port is  found  In  Its  concern  for  people, 
the  most  precious  resource  of  this  Na- 
tion—teenagers  with  futures  to  build, 
men  and  women  with  families  to  feed 
and  house  and  educate,  elderly  citizens 
with  productive  years  still  ahead. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  your  care- 
ful attention  as  the  profile  of  America 
at  work  today.  It  Is  a  record  of  promises 
made,  of  achievements  and  of  hopes 
aroused.  A  new  sense  of  dignity,  a  new 
chance  for  fulfillment,  a  new  vision  of 
the  future  have  touched  the  hves  of 
many   millions  because   of  what  these 

pages  tell.  . 

Although  there  Is  ample  cause  for 
satisfaction  In  this  Report,  there  Is  none 
for  complacency.  What  we  have  accom- 
plished helps  to  describe  the  dimensions 
of  what  is  still  undone.  But  those 
achievements.  Incomplete  as  they  are. 
also  serve  to  show  what  can  be  done. 

With  a  strong  economy  as  the  lifeline, 
special  manpower  programs— those  we 
have  tried  and  those  still  to  be  tested  in 
the  years  ahead— can  help  men  and 
women  whom  the  economy  would  other- 
wise by-pass. 

The  road  we  are  on  is  a  long  one.  But 
the  milestones  we  have  already  passed 
tell  us  It  Is  the  right  road. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  19. 1969. 


RFPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  HUMANI- 
TIES-MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
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tnm  the  Pre&ideat  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accomiMmying  report, 
was  referred  to  \ht  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfi^: 

To  the  Congress  0/  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  t4>  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Endowi^ent  for  the  Humani- 
ties, j 

The  Report  describes  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Endowpnent,  though  in  oper- 
ation for  only  three  years,  is  helping 
scholars  extend  the  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom needed  for  hxmian  understanding, 
and  helping  teadlers  develop  better  ways 
of  making  the  Humanities  meaningful 
to  their  students.  The  Report  shows  that 
in  Fiscal  Year  19^8  the  Endowment  sup- 
ported the  Humanities  with  grants  to  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  in  44  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  satisfbctlon  that  a  real  be- 
ginning haa  been  made  in  increasing 
Americans'  awareness  of  their  priceless 
cultural  heritage. ' 

ILyndon  B.  Johnson. 
.The.Whiti  Hoxise,  January  18, 1969. 
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REPORT  OP  THt  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PK^IDENT 

The  PRESIDET^r  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  Presidenjt  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  thje  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  ojf  the  United  States : 

I  am  pleased  ta  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Annual  i  Report  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  for  Fiscal 
Year  1968. 

This  marks  the  halfway  point  In  a  six- 
year  development]  program  intended  to 
close  the  economi^  gap  between  the  Ap- 
palachian Region]  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  I 

In  many  ways  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  been  an  experiment.  At  the  end 
of  this  third  yeae,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  that  experinient  has  proven  itself 
successful — even  i|  it  is  not  possible  to 
fully  measure  the  impact  of  all  its  provi- 
sions. 

Throughout  the  bioimtains  and  valleys 
of  the  thirteen  Aiipalachian  States,  the 
three-year  results!  of  this  program  are 
highly  visible — noti  only  on  the  landscape 
but  in  the  new  hooes  of  its  people. 

There  are  116.5  tiiles  of  new  highways 
completed,  with  aiother  357.4  miles  im- 
der  construction— drastically  reducing 
isolation  and  opening  up  new  opportuni- 
ties to  the  people  qf  the  region. 

There  are  36  nev^  or  expanded  airports, 
assuring  many  corpmimitles  of  the  com- 
mercial and  developmental  advantages 
of  the  air  age. 

More  than  160  vocational  education 
schools  are  trainiiig  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  might  have  been  dropouts — 
giving  them  modem  skills  to  secure  em- 
ployment. 

Over  no  new  c^  Improved  hospitals 
and  health  facilities  are  providing  mod- 
em health  care  t^  a  people  who  have 
long  been  dmled  tl»e  basic  health  service 


which  most  Americans  hav«  taken  for 

granted. 

There  are  127  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  been  aaslsted — and 
they  are  on  the  way  to  giving  the  best 
education  possible  to  the  young  people 
of  Appalachla. 

All  this  and  more — libraries,  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  projects,  edu- 
cational television  stations,  water  and 
sewer  systems:  hundreds  of  separate 
projects  are  at  work  to  reclaim  lives  and 
enhance  the  land  that  was  ravaged  by 
erosion,  strip  mining,  underground  mine 
fires  and  floods. 

The  story  of  Appalachla  is  a  story  of 
growing  hope. 

I  hope  the  91st  Congress  will  continue 
and  strengthen  the  Appalachian  Pro- 
gram. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  White  House,  January  18, 1969. 


TRIBUTE    TO    LYNDON    BAINES 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
President  Ljmdon  Baines  Johnson.  With 
compassion  and  commitment,  with  in- 
tensity and  dedication.  President  John- 
son has  served  our  country  through  times 
of  extraordinary  challenge  and  peril.  He 
leaves  to  us  a  distinguished  legacy  of 
legislative  accomplishments  that  will  en- 
hance his  stature  in  time  to  come. 

Having  assumed  the  Presidency  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  national  tragedy, 
President  Johnson  launched  a  legislative 
program  unparalleled  in  scope.  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  open 
hoiising  legislation  of  1968;  medicare  and 
the  landmark  education  legislation  of 
1965;  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968;  legislation  to  protect 
the  consiuner,  to  fight  poverty  and  un- 
employment, and  to  combat  air  and  water 
pollution — all  of  these  legislative 
achievements  have  taken  the  immense 
initial  steps  toward  changing  the  quality 
of  American  life,  toward  remedying  our 
national  weaknesses  and  invigorating  oiu- 
national  strengths.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  concept  of  Federal  responsibility  will 
continue  to  be  nourished  by  future  ad- 
ministrations. It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  continuation  of  these  priorities  is  es- 
sential to  our  future. 

For  the  capstones  of  his  career — the 
stunning  success  of  Apollo  8  and  the 
propitious  beginning  of  the  Paris  peace 
talks — I  congratulate  the  President.  But 
it  is  above  all  for  his  human  qualities,  for 
his  steady  and  undeviating  fortitude,  for 
his  compassionate  imderstanding,  for 
his  being  a  caring  person  in  spite  of  un- 
deserved reproach,  that  I  so  much  ad- 
mire the  President.  He  is  an  uncommon 
man  with  uncommon  qualities.  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  Lyndon  Johnson  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Vice  President, 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  tribute  to  the  President  would  not 
be  complete  without  recognizing  the  con- 
tribution of  Mrs.  Johnson  to  the  Johnson 
years.  To  her  role  as  First  Lac^  she 
brought  a  rare  grace  and  dignity,  a  sensi- 
tive and  resilient  intelligence,  and  a  con- 
tagious sense  of  Involvement  in  the  Is- 
sues of  our  time,  especially  in  conserving 


ear  natiural  resources  and  beautifying 
our  acarred  national  landscape. 

Mrs.  Cannon  and  I  have  been  enriched 
by  the  friendship  and  inspired  by  the 
leadership  of  both  the  President  and  his 
First  Lady.  They  have  won  our  admira- 
tion and  our  affection.  To  both  of  them 
we  extend  our  warmest  good  wishes  for 
the  fulfillment  of  their  years  as  private 
citizens. 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW  TO  RATIFY  THE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 

vn 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
message  to  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights 
Year,  President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon 
stated : 

The  struggles  that  divide  the  world  today 
center  on  questions  of  human  rights.  It  Is 
America's  role  and  responsibility  aa  the 
brightest  beacon  of  freedom,  so  to  conduct 
itself  as  to  provide  an  example  that  will  truly 
light  the  world. 

Today  we  witness  the  swearing  in  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  as  the  37th  President 
of  the  United  States.  Today,  under  the 
Constitution,  great  powers  to  govern  this 
Nation  will  be  given  him.  Today  he  will 
begin  to  carry  out  his  pledge  to  move  the 
Nation  forward  together. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  as  a 
Nation  reaffirm  the  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  by  ratifying  the 
human  rights  conventions.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  President  Nixon  will  place 
his  power  and  direction  behind  these 
treaties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ate will  organize  and  proceed  to  the  in- 
auguration ceremonies. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  xmtil  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  a.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  3  p.m. 


PROCESSION  TO  THE  INAUGURAL 
PLATFORM 

The  Members  of  the  Senate,  headed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Francis  R.  Valeo) ,  and  the  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  inaugural  platform  and 
were  seated  in  section  4. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
John  W.  McCormack.  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  (Mr.  William  Pat  Jennings), 
proceeoed  to  the  inaugurtil  platform, 
and  were  seated  in  the  places  assigned 
to  them  in  sections  1  and  4. 

The   Governors    of    the   States    were 


escorted  by  Mr.  Brownrlgg  to  the  places 
assigned  them  in  secticMi  3  on  the  In- 
augural platform. 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
were  escorted  by  Mr.  Kimmltt  to  sec- 
tion 2.  ^  ^^ 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President-elect  were  escorted  by  Mr. 
Dompler  to  the  President's  platform. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  preceded  by  the  Court's 
marshal  and  clerk,  were  escorted  to 
their  seats  on  the  President's  platform. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Humphrey 
were  escorted  to  their  seats  on  the 
President's  platform  by  Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Agnew  were  es- 
corted to  their  seats  on  the  President's 
platform  by  Mrs.  Dirksen. 

Members  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements, accompanied  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McWhorter  Cochrane,  escorted  to 
the  inaugural  platform:  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  Senator  Dirksen,  and 
Speaker  McCormack. 

(The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band  played 
rufBes    and     flourishes— "Hail    to     the 

Chief.") 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements, accompanied  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Robert 
G.  Dunphy)  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  (Mr.  Zeake  W.  Johnson, 
Jr.)  escorted  to  the  inaugural  platform: 
the  Vice-President-elect,  Senator  Dirk- 
sen, and  Representative  Ford. 

(The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band  played 
a  fanfare.) 

The  committee  on  arrangements,  ac- 
companied by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
Executive  Director  Trice,  escorted  to  the 
inaugural  platform:  The  President-elect; 
Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative 
Ford,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  Speaker 
McCormack;  and  Senator  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina  and  Representative 
Albert. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


The  inaugural  ceremonies  began  at  11 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  a.m.;  with  the 
playing  of  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 
by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band. 

INVOCATION 

Senator  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRK- 
SEN (chairman  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies).  Mr.  President.  Mr.  President- 
elect, Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, and  my  fellow  citizens,  I  pre- 
sent for  the  invocation  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Charles  Ewbank  Tucker. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Ewbank  Tucker, 
presiding  bishop.  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non 
nobis,  sed  nomlni  tuo  da  gloriam. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us  but 
unto  Thy  name,  we  give  the  glory. 

Our  Father,  who  art  In  Heaven.  Hal- 
lowed by  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 


give those  who  trespass  against  us.  And 
lead  us  not  Into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  evil.  For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  smd  the  glory,  forever. 

Almighty  God,  imto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  Cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  per- 
fectly love  Thee  and  worthily  magnify 
Thy  Holy  Name. 

At  this  solemn  moment,  when  the  sun 
will  soon  begin  to  take  its  dally  trek 
and  will  come  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the 
western  horizon,  let  all  nature  by  pan- 
tomime and  silent  eloquence  proclaim 
Thy  Glory,  dominion,  and  power  in 
Heaven  and  in  earth. 

In  this  grandiloquent  silence  we  lift 
our  voices  to  Thee  in  praise  and  adora- 
tion. 

In  these  troubled  times  of  global  tur- 
moil and  unrest,  our  Father,  we  turn  to 
Thee.  Give  to  our  Nation  a  clear  vision 
of  the  highest  good  and  our  leaders  a 
clear  judgment  as  to  how  the  good  may 
be  obtained.  And  at  this  time  we  would 
humbly  beseech  Thee  to  bestow  a  special 
blessing  upon  our  beloved  President, 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  and  his  family. 
We  thank  Thee  for  his  exemplary  life, 
for  his  unswerving  allegiance,  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  America  and  the  ideals  for 
which  he  stands:  freedom,  ju.stice,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  unstinted  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  yesteryear.  Be  his 
bastion  of  strength  and  comfort  as  he 
assumes  the  herculean  and  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency  and  the 
concomitant  responsibility  as  leader  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Endow  him  with  spiritual  wisdom  to 
make  the  right  decisions  that  may  well 
determine  the  fate  of  mankind,  and 
civilization  itself. 

Grod  of  grace,  and  God  of  glory,  on  Thy 
people  pour  Thy  power.  Give  us  wisdom, 
and  give  us  courage  for  the  facing  of  this 
hour. 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

SELECTION    BY    U.S.     MARINE    CORPS    BAND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  will  now  be  fa- 
vored by  that  incomparable  musical  unit, 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  Lt.  Col.  Albert  F.  Schoepper. 
[Applause.l  ^    ,       . 

(The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band  played 
"God  Bless  America.") 


This  Is  the  American  Ideal,  bom  at  the 
time  of  creation  Itself,  cherished  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  who  were  practical 
idealists.  They  knew  history  well.  They 
wamed  against  the  dangers  of  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  apathy,  selfishness,  im- 
morality, and  dissension  within  our  bor- 
ders and  between  nations.  They  knew 
full  well  that  patience,  courage,  good  will, 
and  cooperation  were  preferable  to  hys- 
teria and  emotionalism,  and  that  age-old 
problems  and  complex  problems  cannot 
be  solved  with  instant  answers  and  sim- 
ple answers.  They  knew  that  there  is 
no  substitute  in  the  world  for  common- 

SGTlSG. 

The  night  is  long,  and  it  is  still  dark  as 
far  as  civilization  goes.  We  will  never  be 
perfect,  for  man  is  not  perfect;  but  we 
are  on  the  way.  Our  country  is  still 
great,  and  it  will  be  greater,  with  hope  in 
our  hearts,  and  work  and  rededication. 
There  are  a  few  faint  streaks  of  pink  in 
the  sky.  We  await  the  dawn. 

Almighty  God,  bless  our  country  and 
him  who  will  be  our  leader  and  our 
guide  in  the  coming  years. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee 

Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  Freedom's  holy  light, 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Amen. 

ADMINISTRATION     OF     OATH     TO     THE     VICE- 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  fellow  Americans, 
it  is  my  honor  and  my  privUege  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  to  the  Vice- 
President-elect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  administered  to  the 
Vice  President-elect  the  oath  of  office 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  which 
Mr.  Agnew  repeated,  as  follows: 

I,  Spiro  Theodore  Agnew,  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign,  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfuUy  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God. 


PRATER 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Mag- 
nln,  doctor  of  divinity,  will  now  lead  us 
in  prayer. 

Rabbi  MAGNIN.  In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
the  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and 
there  was  light.  This  was  not  the  Ught 
of  the  sun  nor  the  moon,  nor  a  bUlion 
blazing  worlds.  It  was  the  Shekinah,  the 
Logos,  the  Word,  the  Divine  Presence, 
that  was  to  reflect  itself  upon  the  human 
mind  and  soul. 

This  Is  the  light  that  brought  man 
out  of  the  cave,  and  endowed  him  with 
InteUlgence,  morality,  the  yearning  for 
freedom,  that  Inspired  the  prophets  and 
sages  of  old  and  through  all  ages. 


PRATER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  shall  now  have  a 
prayer  by  His  Eminence  lakovos. 

The  Most  Reverend  lakovos,  primate 
of  North  and  South  America  for  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

In  true  and  full  realization  of  the 
solemnity  of  this  historic  moment,  we 
bow  our  heads  while  we  lift  up  our  hearts 
in  deep  humUity  and  thank  Thee,  O 
Lord,  for  gathering  the  soul  of  our  Na- 
tion, united  in  prayer,  and  supplication, 
on  this  Capitol  Hill. 

We  humbly  beseech  Thee,  O  Master  of 
our  destiny,  to  look  favorably  upon  Thy 
faithful  servant,  Richard  MUhous  Nixon, 
and  endow  him  with  holiness  of  purpose 
and  with  total  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion, and  so  that  he  may  serve  Thee  and 
Thy  way  for  men  throughout  his  years 
of  administration.  Illumine  the  mind  (sf 
our  new  PresidMit  so  that  through  his 
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aiMl  praaoHBceBwxrts,  mad  deeds 
be  inay  lead  us  ta  a  new  appreeiatloB  of 
aU  that  is  tnie,  heneat.  Just.  pure.  «orf 
of  noble  tntentioB,  both  In  govenunent 
aad  society.  Orant  him  the  power  to 
overcome  evil  with  good,  injustiee  with 
justice,  hatred  with  love,  bias  with  equal 
treatment,  vloleQee  with  eompasslon, 
war  with  peace,  and  toerether  with  his 
Vice  President  aod  associates,  to  attain 
peace  and  unity  at  home  and  abroad, 
thus  healing  th«  wounds  of  division 
which  cause  so  mi|ch  pain  and  anguish  to 
us  all. 

Incline  Thine  efcr,  O  Masterful  Prince 
of  Peace  and  heaSken  to  these  agonizing 
petitions,  and  the  cry  of  our  revived  and 
fervent  hopes;  fof  Thou  hast  said,  'Ask 
and  it  shall  be  glv«n  you."  And  unto  Thee 
we  put  our  trust  and  we  ascribe  glory 
and  adoration  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  World  without 
end.  Amen. 

aXLXCTION    BT    morMon   TABESNACLZ    CROnt 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Doubtless  the  world's 
greatest  and  most  celebrated  singing  unit 
is  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  will  now  sing  "This  Is 
MyCovujtry  " 

(The  Mormon  'tabernacle  Choir  sang 
"This  Is  My  Coimtiy. ") 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  rThe  beloved  minister- 
evangelist  known  I  In  all  comers  of  the 
earth  will  now  deliver  a  prayer. 

The  Reverend  feilly  Graham  offered 
the  following  prayfcr : 

Our  Father  &n<i  our  God,  Thou  hast 
said,  "Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God 
is  the  Lord."  We  i-ecognize  on  this  his- 
toric occasion  that  we  are  "a  nation 
under  God."  We  'thank  Thee  for  this 
torch  of  faith  handed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers. May  we  never  let  it  be  extin- 
guished. Thou  alqne  hast  given  us  our 
prosperity,  our  fr^dom  and  our  power. 
This  faith  in  God  Is  our  heritage  and  our 
foundation. 

Thou  hast  warned  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
"If  the  foundatiois  be  destroyed,  what 
can  the  righteo  js  io?  "  As  George  Wash- 
ington reminded  qs,  morality  and  faith 
are  the  pillars  of  oUr  society.  We  confess 
these  pillars  are  being  eroded  in  an  in- 
creasingly materi41istic  and  permissive 
society.  The  wholej  world  is  watching  to 
see  If  the  faith  of  bur  fathers  wUl  stand 
the  trials  and  testslof  this  hour.  Too  long 
we  have  neglected  Thy  word  and  Ignored 
Thy  laws.  Too  long  we  have  tried  to  solve 
our  problems  without  reference  to  Thee. 
Too  long  we  have  tried  to  live  by  bread 
alone.  We  have  sovifn  to  the  wind  and  are 
now  reaping  a  whitlwind  of  crime,  divi- 
sion, and  rebellion.  I 

And  now  with  tjie  wages  of  our  sins 
staring  us  in  the  f^e,  we  remember  Thy 
words,  "If  my  peoi)Ie  who  are  called  by 
my  Name  shall  hi^mble  themselves  and 
pray  and  seek  my|  face  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways,  jthen  will  I  hear  from 
heaven  and  will  fprgive  their  sins  and 
will  heal  their  landl' 

Help  us  this  dayjto  turn  from  our  sins 
and  to  turn  by  sic^ple  faith  to  the  One 
who  sold.  "Ye  mu4t  be  bom  again." 

So  we  pray,  O  O^d,  as  we  enter  a  new 
era,  that  we  aa  a  n»tlon  may  experience 
a  moral  and  spiritual  restoration. 


Tho«  bast  said.  "Promotioe  comes  not 
from  the  east  nor  from  the  west,  but  from 
Thee. "  We  acknowledge  Thy  divine  help 
in  the  selection  of  our  leadership  each  4 
years.  We  recognize,  O  Lord,  that  in  Thy 
sovereignty  Thou  hast  permitted  Richard 
Nixon  to  lead  us  at  this  momentous  hour 
of  our  history. 

We  beseech  Thee  that  he  will  have  Thy 
divine  guidance  and  power  daily.  Help 
him  as  Thou  didst  help  Thy  servants  of 
old.  Our  Father,  we  know  his  burdens 
and  responsibilities  will  be  overwhelm- 
ing. He  will  hold  in  his  hands  the  destiny 
of  more  people  than  any  man  In  history. 
O  God,  our  new  President  needs  Thee  as 
no  man  has  ever  needed  Thee  in  leading 
a  people.  There  will  be  times  when  he 
will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  that  have  been  build- 
ing for  many  years.  Give  him  supernat- 
ural wisdom,  courage,  and  strength  for 
these  4  years.  Protect  him  and  his 
family  from  physical  danger.  And  in  the 
lonely  moments  of  decision  grant  him  an 
uncompromising  courage  to  do  what  is 
morally  right.  Give  him  a  cool  head  and 
a  warm  heart.  Give  him  a  compassion 
for  those  in  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
need.  We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  so  guide 
Richard  Nixon  in  handling  the  affairs  of 
state  that  the  whole  world  will  marvel 
and  glorify  Thee. 

O  God,  we  consecrate  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon  to  the  Presidency  of  these  United 
States  with  the  assurance  that  from  this 
hour  on,  as  he  and  ills  family  move  into 
the  White  House,  that  they  will  have  the 
presence  and  the  power  of  Thy  Son  who 
said,  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee." 

What  we  pray  for  President  Nixon  we 
pray  for  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  May  they  be 
given  a  wisdom  and  a  courage  that  is  be- 
yond their  own.  Bless  them  as  a  team  to 
lead  America  to  the  dawning  of  a  new  day 
with  renewed  trust  in  God  that  will  lead 
to  peace,  justice,  and  prosperity. 

We  pray  this  humbly  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  who  shed  His  blood 
on  the  cross  that  men  might  have  eternal 
life.  Amen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  fellow  citizens,  I 
present  now  the  distinguished  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Earl  Warren,  who  will  administer  the 
oath  of  ofQce  to  the  President-elect. 

ADMINlSTRATIO^f    OP    OATH    TO    THE    PRESIDENT- 
ELECT 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Earl  Warren,  administered  to  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, the  oath  of  ofQce  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  which  he  repeated, 
as  follows: 

I,  Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  So  help  me 
God. 

(Pour  ruffles  and  flourishes,  "Hail  to 
the  Chief"  and  21-gim  salute.* 

INAT7GU8AI.  ADDRESS 

President  NIXON.  Senator  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
President  Johnson.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, my  fellow  Americans — and  my 
fellow  citizens  of  the  world  community : 


I  ask  you  to  share  with  me  today  the 
majesty  of  this  moment.  In  the  orderly 
transfer  of  power,  we  celebrate  the  unity 
that  keeps  us  free. 

Each  moment  in  history  is  a  fleeting 
time,  precious  and  unique.  But  some 
stand  out  as  moments  of  beginning,  in 
which  courses  are  set  that  shape  decades 
or  centuries. 

This  can  be  such  a  moment. 

Forces  now  are  converging  that  make 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  the  hope  that 
many  of  man's  deepest  aspirations  can 
at  last  be  realized. 

The  spiral  ing  pace  of  change  allows  us 
to  contemplate,  within  our  own  lifetime, 
advances  that  once  would  have  taken 
centuries. 

In  throwing  wide  the  horizons  of  space, 
we  have  discovered  new  horizons  on 
earth. 

For  the  first  time,  because  the  people 
of  the  world  want  peace  and  the  leaders 
of  the  world  are  afraid  of  war,  the  times 
are  on  the  side  of  peace.  [Applause.] 

Eight  years  from  now  America  will 
celebrate  its  200th  anniversary  as  a  na- 
tion. Within  the  lifetime  of  most  people 
now  living,  mankind  will  celebrate  that 
great  new  year  which  comes  only  once 
in  a  thousand  years — the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Millennium. 

What  kind  of  nation  we  will  be,  what 
kind  of  world  we  will  live  in,  whether 
we  shape  the  future  in  the  image  of  our 
hopes,  is  ours  to  determine  by  our  aictions 
and  our  choices. 

The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow 
is  the  title  of  peacemaker.  This  honor 
now  beckons  America — the  chance  to 
help  lead  the  world  at  last  out  of  the 
valley  of  turmoil,  and  onto  that  high 
ground  of  peace  that  man  has  dreamed 
of  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

If  we  succeed,  generations  to  come  will 
say  of  us  now  living  that  we  mastered  our 
moment,  that  we  helped  make  the  world 
safe  for  mankind. 

This  is  our  summons  to  greatness. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  answer  this  call. 

The  second  third  of  this  century  has 
been  a  time  of  proud  achievement.  We 
have  made  enormous  strides  in  science 
and  Industry  and  agriculture.  We  have 
shared  our  wealth  more  broadly  than 
ever.  We  have  learned  at  last  to  manage 
a  modern  economy  to  assure  its  con- 
tinued growth. 

We  have  given  freedom  new  reach,  and 
we  have  begim  to  make  its  promise  real 
for  black  as  well  as  for  white. 

We  see  the  hope  of  tomorrow  in  the 
youth  of  today.  I  know  America's  youth, 
I  believe  in  them.  We  can  be  proud  that 
they  are  better  educated,  more  com- 
mitted, more  passionately  driven  by  con- 
science than  any  generation  in  our  his- 
tory. 

No  people  has  ever  been  so  close  to  the 
achievement  of  a  just  and  abundant  so- 
ciety, or  so  possessed  of  the  will  to 
achieve  it. 

Because  our  strengths  are  so  great,  we 
can  afford  to  appraise  our  weaknesses 
with  candor  and  to  approach  them  with 
hope. 

Standing  in  this  same  place  a  third  of 
a  century  ago,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
addressed  a  nation  ravaged  by  depression 
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and  gripped  in  fear.  He  could  say  in  sur- 
veying the  nation's  troidiles: 

They  concern,  thank  Ood,  only  material 
things. 

Our  crisis  today  is  the  reverse. 

We  have  found  ourselves  rich  in  goods, 
but  ragged  in  spirit;  reaching  with  mag- 
nificent precision  for  the  moon,  but  fall- 
ing into  raucous  discord  on  earth. 

We  are  caught  in  war,  wanting  peace. 
We  are  torn  by  division,  wanting  unity. 
We  see  around  us  empty  lives,  wanting 
fulfillment.  We  see  tasks  that  need  doing, 
waiting  for  hands  to  do  them. 

To  a  crisis  of  the  spirit,  we  need  an 
answer  of  the  spirit. 

To  find  that  answer,  we  need  only  look 
within  ourselves. 

When  we  listen  to  "the  better  angels 
of  our  nature,"  we  find  that  they  cele- 
brate the  simple  things,  the  basic 
things — such  as  goodness,  decency,  love, 
kindness. 

Greatness  comes  in  simple  trappings. 

The  simple  things  are  the  ones  most 
needed  today  if  we  are  to  surmount  what 
divides  us,  and  cement  what  imites  us. 

To  lower  our  voices  would  be  a  simple 
thing. 

In  these  difficult  years.  America  has 
suffered  from  a  fever  of  words:  frouUn- 
flated  rhetoric  that  promises  more  than 
it  can  deliver;  from  angry  rhetoric  that 
fans  discontents  Into  hatreds;  from  bom- 
bastic rhetoric  that  postures  instead  of 
persuading. 

We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  un- 
til we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — 
until  we  speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our 
words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices. 
[Applause.] 

For  its  part,  government  will  listen. 
We  will  strive  to  listen  in  new  ways— to 
the  voices  of  quiet  anguish,  the  voices 
that  speak  without  words,  the  voices  of 
the  heart — to  the  injured  voices,  the 
anxious  voices,  the  voices  that  have  de- 
spaired of  being  heard. 

Those  who  have  been  left  out,  we  will 
try  to  bring  in. 

Those  left  behind,  we  will  help  to  catch 
up. 

For  all  of  our  people,  we  will  set  as  our 
goal  the  decent  order  that  makes  prog- 
ress possible  and  our  lives  secure. 

As  we  reach  toward  our  hopes,  our 
task  is  to  build  on  what  has  gone  before— 
not  turning  away  from  the  old,  but  turn- 
ing toward  the  new. 

In  this  past  third  of  a  century,  gov- 
ernment has  passed  more  laws,  spent 
more  money,  initiated  more  programs, 
than  in  all  our  previous  history. 

In  pursuing  our  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment, better  housing,  excellence  in  edu- 
cation; in  rebuilding  our  cities  and  im- 
proving our  rural  areas ;  in  protecting  our 
environment  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  life — in  all  these  and  more,  we  will  and 
must  press  urgently  forward. 

We  shall  plan  now  for  the  day  when 
our  wealth  can  be  transferred  from  the 
destruction  of  war  abroad  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  people  at  home. 

The  American  dream  does  not  come  to 
those  who  fall  asleep. 

But  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of 
what  government  alone  can  do. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  to  reach  be- 
yond government,  to  enlist  the  legions  of 
the  concerned  and  the  committed. 


What  has  to  be  done,  has  to  be  done 
by  government  and  people  together  or  it 
will  not  be  done  at  all.  The  lesson  of  past 
agony  is  that  without  the  people  we  can 
do  nothing;  with  the  people  we  can  do 
everything.  [Applause.] 

To  match  the  magnitude  of  our  tasks, 
we  need  the  energies  of  our  people — en- 
listed not  only  in  grand  enterprises,  but 
more  importantly  in  those  small,  splen- 
did efforts  that  make  headlines  in  the 
neighborhood  newspaper  instead  of  the 
national  journal. 

With  these,  we  can  build  a  great  cathe- 
dral of  the  spirit — each  of  us  raising  it 
one  stone  at  a  time,  as  he  reaches  out  to 
his  neighbor,  helping,  caring,  doing. 

I  do  not  offer  a  life  of  uninspiring  ease. 
I  do  not  call  for  a  life  of  grim  sacrifice. 
I  ask  you  to  join  in  a  high  adventure — 
one  as  rich  as  humanity  itself,  and  ex- 
citing as  the  times  we  live  in. 

The  essence  of  freedom  is  that  each 
of  us  shares  in  the  shaping  of  his  own 
destiny. 

Until  he  has  been  part  of  a  cause  larger 
than  himself,  no  man  is  truly  whole. 

The  way  to  fulfillment  is  in  the  use  of 
our  talents;  we  achieve  nobility  in  the 
spirit  that  inspires  that  use. 

As  we  measure  what  can  be  done,  we 
shall  promise  only  what  we  know  we  can 
produce,  but  as  we  chart  our  goals  we 
shall  be  lifted  by  our  dreams. 

No  man  can  be  fully  free  while  his 
neighbor  Is  not.  To  go  forward  at  all  is 
to   go   forward  together. 

This  means  black  and  white  together, 
as  one  Nation,  not  two.  The  laws  have 
caught  up  with  our  conscience.  What  re- 
mains is  to  give  life  to  what  is  in  the 
law ;  to  ensure  at  last  that  as  all  are  born 
equal  in  dignity  before  God,  all  are  bom 
equal  In  dignity  before  man.  [Applause.] 
As  we  learn  to  go  forward  together  at 
home,  let  us  also  seek  to  go  forward  to- 
gether with  all  mankind. 

Let  us  take  as  our  goal:  where  peace 
is  unknown,  make  it  welcome;  where 
peace  is  fragile,  make  It  strong;  where 
peace  is  temporary,  make  it  permanent. 
After  a  period  of  confrontation,  we 
are  entering  an  era  of  negotiation. 

Let  all  nations  know  that  during  this 
Administration  our  lines  of  communi- 
cation will  be  open. 

We  seek  an  open  world — open  to  ideas, 
open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  peo- 
ple, a  world  In  which  no  people,  gres*  or 
small,  will  live  in  angry  Isolation. 

We  cannot  expect  to  make  everyone 
our  friend,  but  we  can  try  to  make  no 
one  our  enemy.  [Applause.] 

Those  who  would  be  our  adversaries, 
we  invite  to  a  peaceful  competition — not 
In  conquering  territory  or  extending 
dominion,  but  in  enriching  the  life  of 
man. 

As  we  explore  the  reaches  of  space, 
let  us  go  to  the  new  worlds  together — 
not  as  new  worlds  to  be  conquered,  but 
as  a  new  adventure  to  be  shared. 

With  those  who  are  willing  to  join,  let 
us  cooperate  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
arms,  to  strengthen  the  stmcture  of 
peace,  to  lift  up  the  poor  and  the  hungry. 
But  to  all  those  who  would  be  tempted 
by  weakness,  let  us  leave  no  doubt  that 
we  will  be  as  strong  as  we  need  to  be  for 
as  long  as  we  need  to  be.  [Applause.] 
Over  the  past  twenty  years,  since  I 


first  came  to  this  Capitol  as  a  freshman 
Congressman.  I  have  visited  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  come  to  know  the  leaders  of  the 
world,  and  the  great  forces,  the  great 
hatreds,  the  fears  that  divide  the  world. 

I  know  that  peace  does  not  come 
through  wishing  for  it — that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  days  and  even  years  of 
patient  and  prolonged  diplomacy. 

I  also  know  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  have  seen  the  hunger  of  a  homeless 
child,  the  pain  of  a  man  wounded  m 
battle,  the  grief  of  a  mother  who  has  lost 
her  son.  I  know  these  have  no  Ideology, 
no  race. 

I  know  America.  I  know  the  heart  of 
America  is  good. 

I  speak  from  my  own  heart,  and  the 
heart  of  my  country,  the  deep  concern 
we  have  for  those  who  suffer,  and  those 
who  sorrow. 

I  have  taken  an  oath  today  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  my  countrymen 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  to  that  oath 
I  now  add  this  sacred  commitment:  I 
shall  consecrate  my  office,  my  energies, 
and  all  the  wisdom  I  can  summon,  to 
the  cause  of  peace  among  nations. 

Let  this  message  be  heard  by  strong 
and  weak  alike.  (Applause.! 

The  peace  we  seek  to  win  is  not  victory 
over  any  other  people,  but  the  peace 
that  comes  "with  healing  in  its  wings;" 
with  compassion  for  those  who  have  suf- 
fered ;  with  imderstanding  for  those  who 
have  opposed  us;  with  the  opportunity 
for  all  the  peoples  of  this  Earth  to  choose 
their  own  destiny. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  we  shared 
the  glory  of  man's  first  sight  of  the  world 
as  God  sees  it,  as  a  single  sphere  reflect- 
ing light  in  the  darkness. 

As  the  Apollo  astronauts  flew  over  the 
moon's  gray  surface  on  Christmas  Eve, 
they  spoke  to  us  of  the  beauty  of  Earth— 
and  in  that  voice  so  clear  across  the  limar 
distance,  we  heard  them  Invoke  God's 
blessing  on  its  goodness. 

In  that  moment,  their  view  from  the 
moon  moved  poet  Archibald  MacLeish  to 
write: 

To  see  the  Earth  as  It  truly  ts.  small  and 
blue  and  beautiful  in  that  eternal  silence 
where  it  floate,  is  to  see  ourselves  as  riders 
on  the  Earth  together,  brothers  on  that  bright 
loveliness  in  the  eternal  cold — brothers  who 
know  now  they  are  truly  brothers. 

In  that  moment  of  surpassing  tech- 
nological triumph,  men  turned  their 
thoughts  toward  home  and  humanity — 
seeing  in  that  far  perspective  that  man's 
destiny  on  earth  is  not  divisible:  telling 
us  that  however  far  we  reach  into  the 
cosmos,  our  destiny  lies  not  in  the  stars 
but  on  Earth  itself,  in  our  own  hands,  in 
our  own  hearts. 

We  have  endured  a  long  night  of  the 
American  spirit.  But  as  our  eyes  catch 
the  dimness  of  the  first  rays  of  dawn,  let 
us  not  curse  the  remaining  dark.  Let  us 
gather  the  light. 

Our  destiny  offers,  not  the  cup  of  de- 
spair, but  the  chalice  of  opportunity.  So 
let  us  seize  it.  not  in  fear,  but  in  glad- 
ness— and,  "riders  on  the  earth  together." 
let  us  go  forward,  firm  in  our  faitii. 
steadfast  in  our  purpose,  cautious  of  the 
dangers;  but  sustained  by  our  confidence 
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in  the  will  of  OoA  and  the  promlM  of 
man.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  our  guests  on  the  platform 
that  when  the  ceremonies  are  concluded 
they  remain  at  their  chairs  until  our 
honored  guests  hive  left  the  platform. 

Now  we  shall  bt  favored  by  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Ba^d  and  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir  with  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  .'I 

(The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  sang 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  '  accom- 
panied by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  benediction  will  be 
offered  by  the  Mo3t  Reverend  Terence  J. 
Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Archbishop  COOKE.  O  heavenly 
Father,  we  thanki  You  on  this  historic 
day  for  all  the  blessings  that  You  have 
bestowed  upon  oun  country  from  its  very 
beginning  up  to  jthe  present  moment. 
In  Your  fatherly  j  care,  You  have  en- 
dowed America  n<^t  only  with  abundant 
physical  resources  but  more  especially 
with  the  spiritual  resources  of  honorable 
and  dedicated  putilic  servants  who  have 
pursued  the  noble  goal  of  "liberty  and 
justice  J  ox  all. ' 

We  thank  You.  O  Father  in  heaven, 
for  the  generous  sp  irit  in  our  society  that 
makes  possible  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
change  of  adminiiitration.  Aware  as  we 
are  of  the  challeng  ?s  that  face  us  and  the 
problems  that  could  divide  us,  we  pray 
that  under  Your  gi  Idance  we  may  remain 
a  people  united,  a  nation  indivisible.  We 
pray  that  You  will  ever  foster  in  each  of 
us  the  breadth  ol  vision,  the  depth  of 
conviction,  and  tl  e  oneness  of  purpose 
which  have  been  i  he  greatest  glories  of 
our  Nations  histcry.  May  we  now  use 
this  blessed  heritage  to  assure  peace, 
equality,  and  dign;  ty  for  every  person  in 
our  beloved  land. 

We  are  aware.  O  heavenly  Father,  that 
our  Nation  bears  J  special  responsibility 
of  leadership  among  nations  for  the 
future  peace  of  all  mankind.  Enlighten 
us  to  discover  Yoir  will  for  our  world 
today,  and  strengthen  us  to  be  coura- 
geous in  fulfillLng  it.  May  we  And  our 
true  destiny  and  oi  ir  lasting  happiness  in 
the  loving  service  of  our  brother  every- 
where— in  being  fellow  man  to  every 
man. 

O  merciful  Father,  bless  the  devoted 
men  who  have  led  ( lur  Nation  in  the  years 
past  and  those  wlo  will  guide  it  in  the 
years  to  come.  Hi;lp  them,  we  humbly 
pray,  to  bear  the  i;reat  burdens  of  their 
office:  be  to  them  a  consolation  and  in- 
spiration. And  maj  each  of  us  daily  raise 
our  minds  and  heiirts  to  You,  imploring 
Your  blessing  uptn  our  President,  his 
Vice  President,  hiii  family,  and  all  who 
will  assist  him  in  the  work  of  his  great 
ofHce. 

Father  of  mar  kind,  may  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  liave  the  wholehearted 
support  of  all  his  fellow  Americans  in 
his  efforts  to  serve  You,  our  country  and 
our  world.  Amen. 

At  12  o'clock  ani  44  minutes  p.m.  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  escorted  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Arrangements, 
retired  from  the  tlatform,  followed  by 
the  Sermte  and  Hope  of  Representatives 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 


the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
distinguished  guests  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  witness  the  ceremony. 


MEETING  OP  THE  SENATE  AFTER 
THE  RECESS 

At  3  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES    PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  Secretaries, 
as  follows: 

WllUam  P  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

John  N.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  to  be  Attor- 
ney Oeneral. 

Winton  M.  Blount,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Poet- 
master  Oeneral. 

Walter  J.  Hlckel,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Maurice  H.  Stans.  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

George  P  Shultz.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Robert  H.  Finch,  of  California,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

George  W.  Romney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

John  A,  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mi-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  for  a 
live  quorum  and,  after  the  quorum  has 
been  ascertained,  to  seek  imanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  the  confirmation  pro- 
ceedings of  those  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  whose  names  have  been 
reported  without  objection  by  the  respec- 
tive committees.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


[No.  11  Kx.) 

Aiken 

Ooldwat«r 

Mundt 

Allen 

OoodeU 

MurphT 

AUott 

Oow 

Miinkle 

Anderson 

OraTel 

Nelson 

Baker 

Qriffln 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pell 

Bible 

Hart 

Percy 

Boggg 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

HoUand 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holllngs 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Case 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Church 

Jackson 

Scott 

Cook 

Javlts 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Crarston 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Long 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Domlnick 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eastlacd 

McOee 

Ty  dings 

Eller.der 

McQovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Pannln 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
<  Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


CABINET  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  on  the 
Cabinet  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Sec- 
ret..ry  of  State. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  IlHnoU,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

John  N.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

Winton  M.  Blount,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Post- 
ma.ster  General. 

Walter  J.  Hlckel,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

George  P.  Shultz.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Robert  H.  Finch,  of  California,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

George  W.  Romney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transpwrtation. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  KENNDEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  nominations 
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IndlTldaally  In  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  President's  message,  re- 
serving the  right  of  any  Senator  to  ob- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  any  nomi- 
nation, as  the  name  is  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  first  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  JAVmS.  Mr.  President,  the  home 
of  William  Rogers,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  is  in  Maryland,  but  as  a  lawyer 
he  is  closely  identified  with  New  York, 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he  has 
practiced  law  for  many  years.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Nation  on  his  confirmation.  He  is 
a  seasoned  and  able  lawyer — one  of  New 
York's  most  eminent — with  broad  ex- 
perience in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs 
and  a  cool  mind.  He  is  an  able  adminis- 
trator. He  knows  how  to  learn  and  han- 
dle a  brief:  and  to  this  highest  Cabinet 
office  he  brings  objectivity  and  strong  in- 
tellectual resources.  I  believe  he  will 
make  a  really  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, I  raised  certain  questions  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Mr.  David  M. 
Kennedy  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  wish  to  state  the  basis  of  my 
concern. 

In  approving  nominees  for  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments, the  Senate  has  traditionally 
sought  to  remove,  to  the  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  possibility  or  the  appearance  of 
a  conflict  between  the  public  interest  and 
the  private  interests  of  the  nominee. 
Generally,  the  Senate  has  gone  beyond 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  conflict  of 
interests  statutes.  Essentially,  the  Sen- 
ate has  required  the  nominee  to  so  ar- 
range his  personal  financial  affairs  as  to 
eliminate,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the 
prospect  that  the  nominee's  financial  po- 
sition might  be  enhanced  as  a  result  of 
any  decision  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
make  in  the  high  office  he  is  to  assume. 

Such  a  policy  has  not  been  based  on 
lack  of  confidence  In  the  personal  in- 
tegrity of  the  individuals  whose  names 
have  been  submitted.  Indeed,  I  have 
sought  to  make  clear,  and  I  now  repeat, 
that  in  raisiiig  questions  about  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's nomination,  I  did  not  intend  in 
any  way  whatever  to  reflect  adversely 
upon  his  personal  integrity.  I  believe  him 
to  be  an  estimable  and  able  gentleman 
and  I  did  not  doubt  his  intention  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  with  re- 
gard for  the  public  interest. 

But  this  Is  not  the  basic  question.  The 
efficacy  of  our  form  of  government  rests 
upon  public  confidence  In  those  chosen  to 
administer  the  law  and  to  make  poUcy. 


Thus,  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
evil  may  undermine  the  Government 
even  though  devil  does  not  in  fact  exist. 
Confidence  in  the  decisiorui  of  Govern- 
ment officials  is  enhanced  when  these 
officials  are  In  a  position  to  act — in  their 
own  minds  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the 
public — free  of  any  suspicion  that  they 
are  influenced  in  any  way  whatever  by 
the  impact  of  their  action  upon  their  per- 
sonal financial  position. 

This  has  always  been  a  troublesome 
problem.  As  Government  has  become 
more  complex  and  its  impact  upon  the 
economy  more  direct,  it  becomes  Increas- 
ingly difficult  of  solution.  We  seek  men 
of  experience  and  accomplishment  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  Government.  The 
problem  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  them 
to  serve  free  of  actual  or  potential  con- 
filct  of  Interest  without  unduly  harsh 
financial  strictures. 

In  the  past,  the  Senate  has  generally 
met  this  problem  by  requiring  nominees 
to  divest  themselves  completely  of  stock 
or  other  ownership  interest  in  any  com- 
pany doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment, or  which  would  be  directly  affected 
by  the  Government  policies  which  the 
nominee  would  make  or  participate  in 
making.  There  may  have  been  some  ex- 
ceptions or  modifications,  but  this  has 
been,  I  believe,  the  general  practice.  It 
has  been  argued  that  this  rule  has  re- 
sulted, in  some  cases,  in  an  unduly  harsh 
financial  sacrifice,  as  a  condition  of  pub- 
lic service  and  that  if  it  Is  continued,  it 
would  make  it  difficult  to  attract  top  tal- 
ent for  positions  of  responsibility. 

I  will  not  here  undertake  to  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons  of  such  an  assertion  other 
than  to  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  there  has 
been  a  declination  to  serve  In  the  Cabi- 
net for  such  a  reason  appears  Insufficient 
to  establish  the  validity  of  the  argument. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  In  an 
effort  to  cope  with — or,  rather,  to  avoid — 
this  problem,  the  Senate  Is  about  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  use  of  arrangements  which 
do  not  meet  the  problem  and  which  pose 
potential  danger  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  gov- 
ernmental processes.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  blind  trust  device. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance I  have  had  an  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  of  examining  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Kennedy  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Kennedy  is  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  post 
which  Is  most  Influential  of  any  Cabinet 
post  In  determining  the  Government's 
economic  policy  generally  and  in  which 
he  will  have  the  responsibility  of  making 
decisions  and  policy  with  far-reaching 
effect  UF>on  the  Nation's  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

In  large  measure  the  problem  arose 
because  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  the  owner  of  a 
substantial  block  of  stock  In  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  of  which 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board.  Moreover, 
he  held  an  option  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional substantial  block  of  Continental 
stock  at  a  fixed  price. 

Mr.  Kennedy  proposed  to  transfer  his 
currently  owned  stock  to  a  trust,  of 
which  Continental  would  be  the  trustee. 
He  proposed,  later  on,  to  transfer  addi- 
tional bank  stock  to  the  trust,  provided 


he  exercised  his  option  and  after  he  had 
held  such  stock  for  such  time  as  to  make 
any  gains  realized  eUglble  for  capital 
gains  tax  treatment.  Income  from  the 
trust  was  to  be  paid  over  to  Mr.  Kermedy 
periodically  and  it  was  to  be  terminated 
when  he  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

For  reasons  which  I  stated  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Conchessional 
Record  last  Wednesday,  I  felt  that  this 
arrangement  fell  far  short  of  severing 
Mr.  Kennedy's  association  with  Conti- 
nental and  that  it  did  not  effectively 
separate  him  from  the  incidents  of  own- 
ership of  bank  stock  or  insulate  him 
from  a  potential  conflict  of  Interest  with 
respect  to  this  stock. 

After  discussions  within  the  commit- 
tee, in  which  Mr.  Kermedy  participated, 
several  significant  changes  In  the  trust 
arrangement  were  agreed  upon,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  nominee  agreed  to  desig- 
nate an  "independent"  trustee,  individ- 
uals or  an  Institution  other  than  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank. 

Second.  It  was  agreed  that  the  trustee 
would  be  specifically  directed  to  diversify 
the  portfolio  of  the  trust,  acting  with 
prudence  but  without  knowledge  of  the 
settlor,  to  the  point  that  any  remaining 
bank  stock,  if  any,  would  not  constitute. 
In  terms  of  value,  a  majority  of  the  cor- 
pus of  the  trust. 

Third.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  either  exercise  or  relinquish 
his  option  to  purchase  additional  Con- 
tlnenUl  stock  prior  to  taking  the  oath  of 
office,  with  any  stock  so  purchased  to  be 
transferred  to  the  trust  not  later  than  6 
months  and  1  day  from  date  of  purchase, 
unless  sooner  otherwise  divested,  there- 
after to  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
trust  including  the  provisions  of  diversi- 
fication. 

The  revised  arrangement  is,  in  my 
opinion,  much  better  than  the  original 
proposal  from  the  standpoint  of  provid- 
ing safeguards  against  potential  conflict 
of  interest.  Prior  exercise  of  any  stock 
option  will  eliminate  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  direct  speculative  Interest  in 
the  market  price  of  Continental  stock 
while  he  is  in  office.  The  provision  for 
diversification  will  sharply  reduce,  if  not 
ultimately  remove,  the  Secretary's  indi- 
rect interest  In  the  profits  of  the  baiik. 
And  the  concept  of  a  "blind"  trust  has  a 
much  better  connotation  with  someone 
other  than  ContinenUl  serving  as  trustee. 

With  the  changes  I  have  enumerated, 
together  with  others,  I  supported  Mr. 
Kennedy's  confirmation  In  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  support  It  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  revised  arrangement  though 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  achieved 
under  the  circumstances  prevailing,  does 
not  constitute  a  fully  satisfactory  solu- 
Uon  of  the  problem  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  are  confronted.  The 
Senate,  tlirough  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees,  ought  to  face  up  to  this 
problem  and  Initiate  the  enactment  into 
law  of  proper  guidelines  with  respect  to 
safeguards  against  conflict  of  Interest  in 
the  confirmation  of  presidential  nomi- 
nees. 
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The  problem '  la  particularly  acute 
when  a  new  President  representing  a 
political  party  other  than  that  of  the 
outgoing  administration  takes  office.  The 
time  avedlable  fbr  consideration  is  in- 
adequate and  tl|e  circiunstances  which 
prevail  are  not  conducive  to  thorough 
examination  and  scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  natursJ 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  co- 
operate with  a  ntw  President  by  endors- 
ing his  selection.  After  all,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  hat  just  been  selected  by 
the  people. 

When  the  Senate  convenes  in  January, 
only  about  2  w^eks  remain  before  the 
new  administration  takes  office.  After 
the  Senate  orgjuiizes  Itself  and  appoints 
committees  very  little  time  is  left  if 
members  of  the Icabinet  are  to  be  con- 
firmed immediaoely  or  shortly  after  the 
Inauguration  of  ihe  President. 

The  problem  ibay  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult if,  as  is  the  jcase  this  year,  the  ma- 
jority politics^  party  in  the  Senate  is 
not  the  same  a^  that  of  the  incoming 
President.  Senators  of  the  majority  party 
may  be-  reluctant  to  raise  questions  lest 
their  *ctlon  be  Regarded  as  crass  parti- 
sanship 

In  the  absenci 
or  standardized 
of  the  Senate 
subject  to  Sena 
earlier,  I  am  coi 
tendency  to  rely 
right  divestituri 


of  legislative  guidelines 
olicies.  each  committee 
ust  develop  its  own, 
approval.  As  I  stated 
erned  by  the  apparent 
n  trusts  instead  of  out- 
which  has  heretofore 
been  required  inlmost  cases.  Prom  what 
I  have  been  able  io  learn  the  terms  of  the 
trusts  to  be  approved  for  the  Nixon 
Cabinet  vary  siJbstantially.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  all  of  them 
and  it  is  difficult  to  make  generalized  ob- 
servations aboulj  their  effectiveness  for 
the  purposes  thar  are  supposed  to  serve. 
In  my  opinion,  uiless  such  tnist  arrange- 
ments effectively  insulate  the  nominee 
from  his  business  assets  they  create 
merely  the  appearance  rather  than  the 
substance  of  adequate  safeguards.  The 
Congress  should  [examine  and  deal  with 
this  problem  substantively  before  an- 
other administration  takes  office. 

I  have  examined  current  law  dealing 
with  specific  prehibitions  applicable  to 
the  Secretary  of]  the  Treasury.  While  in 
office  a  Secretary  carmot  "directly  or  In- 
directly be  conderned  or  interested  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  trade  or  com- 
merce." He  carmpt  own  a  "sea  vessel"  or 
purchase  any  pviblic  land,  or  buy  or  sell 
Government  securities.  But  there  is  no 
legal  ban  on  owning  a  bank.  In  order  to 
start  the  processjof  legislative  considera- 
tion, I  am  prep4ring  for  introduction  a 
bill,  for  prospective  application,  prohibit- 
ing ownership  oC  a  bank,  or  stock  there- 
in, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
makes  decisions  and  formulates  pohcies 
affecting  our  financial  institutions.  I 
hope  this  will  generate  a  realistic  exam- 
ination of  the  eiitire  problem. 

Mr.  President,!  we  must  find  a  better 
way  to  deal  witlk  these  matters  so  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  confidence 
in  Qovemment.!  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  without  a 
standard  policy  to  g\ilde  us. 

Mr.  LONG.  I4r.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  unanimous  in  its 
decision  to  recoitimend  that  the  Senate 


confirm  the  nomination  of  David  M. 
Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Treasury. 

He  is  admirably  qualified  to  serve  in 
the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  success  as  a  banker  is 
well  known.  His  long  years  of  employ- 
ment by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
his  later  work  as  manager  of  the  public 
debt  in  the  Treasury  Department  attest 
to  the  knowledge  of. public  finance  he 
brings  to  his  new  office  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  His  role  as  Chairman  of 
President  Johnson's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts  refiects  a  willingness 
to  labor  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  a 
mark  of  rare  achievement  that  virtually 
every  recommendation  of  that  Commis- 
sion was  adopted  by  President  Johnson 
and  incorporated  into  the  budget  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  1968  and  the 
budget  he  submitted  just  last  week. 

Mr.  Kennedy  will  assume  his  new  post 
at  a  time  when  interest  rates  are  at  their 
highest  point  since  the  Civil  War.  This, 
together  with  continued  deficits  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments — and 
an  unwanted  reversal  of  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade — mirror  the  challenge 
that  faces  him  as  he  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal financial  officer  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Kennedy  submitted  confidential 
data  with  respect  to  his  personal  finances 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  This  ma- 
terial was  carefully  studied  by  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  and  members 
of  the  committee  were  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  any  question  they  had 
with  the  nominee.  As  a  result  of  this 
study  and  discussion  the  designee  for  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advised 
the  Committee  on  Finance  that  certain 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  trust  he 
would  create  to  administer  his  estate 
during  his  term  of  office.  These  changes 
were  calculated  to  lessen  the  possibility 
of  a  potential  confiict  of  interest  arising 
from  the  nominee's  ownership  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  shares  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 
While  the  confiicts-of-interest  statutes 
are  silent  on  the  point,  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment played  such  a  key  role  in  oversee- 
ing the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
commercial  banks — and  indeed  of  our 
whole  financial  system — that  it  would  be 
incompatible  for  a  person — no  matter 
how  high  his  morals—to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  substantial  equity  interest  in  a 
banking  corporation. 

To  his  everlasting  credit  the  Secre- 
tary-designee  understood  this  proper 
concern  and  agreed  to  modify  his  trust 
instrument  to  direct  that  the  trustee, 
over  a  reasonable  time,  balance  his  in- 
vestment portfolio  by  disposing  of  bank 
stock  and  substituting  securities  of  cor- 
porations engaged  in  other  activities.  He 
also  agreed  to  allay  fears  that  his  ties 
with  Continental  Illinois  were  not  fully 
severed;  he  would  do  this  by  naming 
someone  other  than  the  Continental  Dli- 
nois  Bank  &  Tnast  Co.,  as  his  trustee 
during  the  period  he  serves  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  Mr.  Kennedy  advised  the 
committee  that  he  would  end  any  ques- 


tion of  si)eculation  by  indicating  before 
he  sissimies  the  office  of  Secretary  ex- 
actly what  his  intentions  are  with  re- 
spect to  the  stock  options  he  was  granted 
as  an  employee  of  Continental  Illinois. 

The  committee  was  satisfied  that  these 
commitments  would  bar  any  legitimate 
confilct-of-interest  question  from  being 
raised  against  the  holder  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  coopera- 
tive spirit  with  which  these  sensitive 
matters  were  discussed  and  settled 
earned  Mr.  Kennedy  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Hopefully  it  foretells  of  4  years  of  ami- 
cable relations  between  the  committee 
and  this  Cabinet  officer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. , 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  N.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  had  the  honor  to 
introduce  the  Attorney  General,  John 
Mitchell,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  to  testify  there  as  to  his  distinction 
at  the  bar.  his  objectivity,  and  the 
lawyer-like  approach  which  I  feel  he  will 
take  to  the  major  issues  of  our  times.  His 
close  relation  to  the  President  is  most 
auspicious  as  it  gives  the  President  the 
necessary  complete  confidence  in  "his 
lawyer."  I  feel  he  will  make  a  splendid 
Attorney  General  for  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Winton  M.  Blount,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  Postmaster  General. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. , 


DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  J.  Hickel,  of  Alaska,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
be  sent  to  the  Executive  Calendar  with- 
out referral  to  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire whether  this  would  mean  that  this 
matter  could  be  considered  tomorrow  or 
at  some  later  date.  Can  the  Senator  ad- 
vise us? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  can  be  called  up  tomorrow 
and  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  do  so. 


Mr  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  sh^l 
not  object,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
hear  the  conversation  between  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  and  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader.  If  I  may,  I  would  Uke  to 
have  an  understanding.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  withholding  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Any 
Senator  can  object  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration and  confirmation  of  any  nomi- 
nation. J  ,.  i  -.^  ■ 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  understand,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  had  said  eariier  that  all 
nominations  would  be  presented,  and  I 
was  wondering  if  there  has  been  a  change 
since  that  statement  was  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No.  The 
acting  majority  leader  also  reserved  the 
right  which  is  inherent  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  each  Member  of  the  Senate,  to 
object  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
any  of  the  nominations.  The  acting 
majority  leader  responded  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  acting  minority  leader  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  take 
up  this  nomination  tomorrow  at  the 
earliest  possible  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer  very  much . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witn- 
out  objection,  the  nomination  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDENT    pro     tempore.     I 
apologize  to  the   Senator  from  Rhode 

Island.  , 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
rise  to  make  a  comment  on  the  imani- 
mous consent  requested  by  the  acting 
majority  leader.  I  approve  of  his  action 
wholeheartedly. 

Many  of  us,  of  course,  are  quite  dis- 
turbed about  some  of  the  news  reporting 
in  respect  to  this  man's  financial  back- 
ground I  am  not  here  to  criticize  at  this 
time  but  I  understand  the  hearings  have 
not  been  printed.  I  think  they  should  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  It  is  rather  un- 
usual, but  the  Chair  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  if  he  would  raise 
his  voice. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
heard  a  speech  today  in  which  we  were 
told  to  keep  it  "cool,"  to  keep  it  in  a 
whisper  "so  you  can  hear  the  words  and 
not  hear  the  noise."  I  Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  from 
now  on  is  going  to  keep  it  very  cool.  I 
repeat:  I  have  nothing  against  Mr. 
Hickel.  I  do  not  know  the  man  or  his 
backgroimd,  but  there  has  been  certain 
news  reporting  that  I  think  should  be 
explored.  I  think  we  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  record  and  I  think 
we  should  give  every  benefit  of  a  doubt  to 
the  appointing  authority.  I  have  always 
felt  that.  But  I  think  we  should  look  into 
it  to  be  sure  the  consumer's  interest  is 

protected. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts for  asking  that  the  nomination 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominaUon  wUl  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. The  clerk  will  read  the  next  nomi- 
nation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  of  Nebraska, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


SECRETABT      OF      AGRICULTURE      HARDIN       MAKES 
GREAT    CONTRIBUTION     TO     NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
special  pleasure  today  in  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  confirming  President 
Nixon's  nomination  of  Dr.  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  the  former  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Dr.  Hardin  is  a  man  of  whom  all  Ne- 
braskans  are  proud,  not  only  for  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  him  by  our  new  Presi- 
dent, but  for  his  great  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  State  we  both  call  home. 

It  was  my  privilege,  Mr.  President,  to 
present  Secretary  Hardin  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
last  week  when  he  appeared  before  it  for 
his  confirmation  hearing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement    by    Senator    Roman    L.    Hruska 

Before    Senate    CoMMmxE    on    Agricul- 
ture. January   16,  1969 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
to  the  distinguished  members  oi  this  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  the  man 
President-elect  Nixon  has  chosen  to  serve 
in  his  Cabinet  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 

In  situations  such  as  this  the  expectation 
sometimes  seems  to  prevail  that  we  should 
rush  to  the  statistics  and  report  in  crisp, 
businesslike  fashion  that  the  nominee  was 
born  on  such  and  such  a  date,  at  such  and 
such  a  place,  and  that  ever  since,  year  by 
year  and  position  by  position,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  demonstrate  an  unusual  effective- 
ness and  to  reflect  the  finest  attributes  of 
his  profession.  ^   .    , 

I  could  make  a  beginning  Uke  that  for 
Dr  Hardin.  I  have  read  from  various  statis- 
tical records,  as  no  doubt  some  of  you  have, 
that  he  was  bom  October  9.  1915,  at  Knlghts- 
town,  Indiana;  that  he  grew  up  on  a  farm 
near  there;  that  he  went  to  Purdue  Univer- 
sity on  a  4-H  scholarship  and  emerged  with 
a  PhD  m  Agricultural  Economics;  that  he 
has  sened  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as 
a  teacher;  that  he  has  been  director  of  the 
extensive  agricultural  experiment  station 
program  and  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  Mich- 
lean  State;  that  he  has  been  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  for  14  years;  that 
he  has  fumiled  a  number  of  Impressive  as- 
signments with  educational  organizations, 
with  banks  and  businesses,  and  with  founda- 
tions; and  that  he  and  Mrs.  Hardin  are  the 
parents  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
such  a  recitation  gives  a  rather  poor  picture 
of  a  man.  It  is  somewhat  like  those  mechan- 
ical sketches  that  teletype  or  data  processing 
machine  operators  sometimes  produce  on  a 
dull  day:  you  can  recognize  who  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  be,   but  there  is  no  warmth,  no 


depth,  no  color,  and  very  UtUe  conviction 
In  the  expreaslon. 

I  would  much  rather  take  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  tell  you  about  Cliff  Hardin  and 
his  contributions  to  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
the  state  that  we  both  call  home,  and  where 
agriculture  Is  the  basic  Industry  and  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  related 
to  farm  or  ranch  families. 

Cliff   Hardin   has   done   as   much   for   Ne- 
braska as  anv  man  I  know.  I  tell  you  this 
because  I  think  what  Cliff  Hardin  has  done 
for  Nebraska  Is  especially  relevant  to  the  ap- 
praisal  this   Committee   Is   about   to   make 
In  Nebraska,  Cliff  Hardin's  job  has  been 
as  the  head  of  our  State  University.  He  has 
led    It    through    a   most    difficult    period    of 
growth  and  development  Into  a  new  era  In 
which  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  major  Institu- 
tions of   higher  education   In  mld-Amerlca. 
His  service  at  the  University  has  been  out- 
standing  and   his   name   Is   known   and   re- 
spected throughout  public  higher  education. 
And  vet  Cliff  Hardlns  greatest  contribu- 
tion to" Nebraska  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  higher  education,  extensive  as  those  are. 
His  greatest  contribution  is  found  In  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  drive  that  prevails  In  our 
home  state.  Cliff  Hardin  has  given  us  a  new 
respect   for  our  state.  He  has  Increased  Its 
value   in   our   eyes.   He   has   stimulated   our 
pride   in  our  agricultural   heritage  and  has 
convinced  us  that  Nebraska  can  and  should 
be  a  better  place  than  It  has  ever  been  be- 
fore, .     . 

Cliff  Hardin  has  contributed  much  to  a 
new  unity  that  Nebraska  is  achieving,  a  unity 
that  Is  drawing  our  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities closer  and  closer  together. 

Clifford  Hardlns  early  life  on  the  farm, 
coupled  with  his  academic  work  In  agricul- 
tural economics  and  his  career  as  an  admin- 
istrator has  kept  him  In  close  touch  with 
agriculture.  In  our  home  state.  Cliff  Hardin 
has  been  close  to  the  soil.  He  has  worked 
with  farm  people;  he  has  visited  farms  and 
ranches;  and  many  of  his  close  friends  at 
home    are    farm    or   ranch    operators— large 

and  small. 

On  the  national  scene,  he  has  been  effec- 
tive as  an  agricultural  leader.  He  served,  us 
vou  know  as  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  St.-.te 
Universities. 

His  membership  on  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  attests  to  his  na- 
tional stature.  His  work  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  provides  him  with  a  back- 
ground in  finance. 

He  has  kept  in  constant  touch  with  broad 
agricultural  problems  and  he  has  developed 
a  strong  Interest  in  agricultural  problems 
He  was  instrumental  In  having  our  own  stat« 
University  establish  a  brand  new  land-grant 
tvpe  Unlversitv  In  eastern  Turkey,  near  the 
Russian  border,  from  the  ground  up. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska is  now  engaged  In  a  mammoth  proj- 
ect in  Colombia,  South  America.  In  upgrad- 
ing the  agriculture  of  that  Latin  America 
country.  ,    ^        .    .„ 

Cliff  Hardin  has  an  Intense  Interest  m 
world  food  problems.  He  Is  the  editor  of  a 
book  on  world  hunger  which  has  just  been 
published. 

Cliff  Hardin  Is  Ideally  suited  to  be  Secre- 
tary of   Agriculture.   His  broad  background 
of  "experience  as  an  administrator  and  stu- 
dent of  the  economics  of  agriculture  should 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  country.  Furth- 
ermore, he  comes  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture without  any  ties  to  any  specific  farm 
or  agricultural  group.  He  will,  m  my  ^plnlon, 
be  able  to  plan  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment from  a  completely  objective  view- 
point for  the  benefit  of  American  agricul- 
ture. j.^_. 
He   is   not   a  hand-wringer   nor   a  doom- 
sayer.  Often  he  has  spoken  of  his  fa'Jh  in 
American  agriculture  and  of  his  pride  in  Its 
tremendous  accomplishments.  I  have  never 
heard  him  speak  of  the  farmer  as  one  apart 
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from  tiM  m«tiMtr«^  of  American  lUe  or  as 
%  memb«r  of  a  vanlwilng  ra«e. 

In  NebTMka  when  onr  agrlcoltuna  roots 
run  stronf  and  d«4p,  we  are  pfx}ud  of  Cliff 
Hax<lln.  We  r««pect  lila  knowledge.  We  reooc- 
nlM  hla  great  talent  for  leaderablp.  We  know 
hlin  aa  a  man  who  gets  tblnga  done. 

And  ao,  Mr.  Chatrman,  I  am  pleaaed  to 
present  to  you  and  the  members  of  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee.  Dr.  Clifford  M  Hardin. 

BlOGKAFHICal.    SKIT^H.    Cl.lrfX)BO    M.    Hamsts, 

Chaitcxixob,     UiirvxmsrrT     of     Nebkaska, 

SacaiTAar  of  Ac|icDLTira«.  Desicnk* 

Clifford  M.  Harden.  53,  chancellor  of  the 
UnlTerslty  of  Nebrika  since  1954.  has  been 
designated  by  Preslflent-Elect  Richard  Nixon 
as  secretary  of  the  10  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I 

Hardin  has  been  chancellor  since  1954, 
the  12th  man  to  hold  the  office  since  the 
founding  of  the  inilverslty  In   1889. 

He  came  to  the]  University  of  Nebraska 
from  Michigan  State  University,  where  he 
was  dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
for  four  years  setved  as  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experltnent  Station  and  its  re- 
search programs. 

Under  Hardin's  leadership  the  University 
of  Nebraska  has  experienced  its  greatest 
growth.  Thirty- thousand  students  enrolled 
la  19881  aearly  tovT  times  the  1954  enroll- 
DMnt.  .  -  - 

The  University  of  Omaha  became  a  part 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1968  and  has 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  11,000  students. 

In  addition  to  significant  expansion  of  the 
University's  physical  plants,  Hardin's  admin- 
istration has  establshed  a  continuing  edu- 
cation  program   and   educational   television. 

A  cooperative  aid  program  to  higher  edu- 
cation In  Turkey  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Atatiork  University.  Hardin's  ad- 
ministration also  his  provided  technical  as- 
sistance for  agrlcu  ture  in  Colombia  and  a 
Latin  American  ai  id  International  Studies 
Program  has  been  I  naugurated. 

Hardin  was  president  of  the  Association 
of  State  Unlversitiis  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges in  1960  and  n  1961  was  chairman  uf 
the  association's  e:iecutlve  committee. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Science 
Board,  a  former  d  Irector  of  the  American 
Council  on  Educat  on  and  a  past  chairman 
of  the  Omalaa  bran  :h  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  Clt;  . 

Hardin  Is  a  mem  )er  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  on  Higher  Education 
In  the  American  Ripublics.  a  trustee  of  the 
Rockefeller  Pounda  tion,  a  trustee  of  Bankers 
Life  Insurance  Co.  (  f  Nebraska,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Nebrai  ka  Council  on  Economic 
Education  and  a  d  irector  of  Behlen  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  C  slumbus,  Neb. 

He  was  bom  Oct  9,  1915,  Ln  Knightstown, 
Ind.,  the  son  of  Ji  mes  A.  and  Mabel  Macy 
Hardin. 

Hardin  was  graduated  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  1937,  flni  incing  part  of  his  educa- 
tion with  a  4-H  I  :;iub  scholarship.  He  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  from  Purdue  in 
1939  and  a  Ph.  D.  la  1941. 

Hardin  taught  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  1941-44.  He 
was  chairman  of  t;  \e  agricultural  economics 
department  at  M  chigan  State  University 
before  becoming  det  in. 

He  is  a  member  o  t  Sl^ma  XI,  national  hon- 
orary science  schi)lastic  society  and  was 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  National  Uni- 
versity of  Columblt.  Purdue  and  Creightoa 
University. 

Hardin  is  married  to  the  former  Martha 
Love  Wood.  The  co  jple  have  five  children. 

Mr.  CtTRTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Cotnmittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  wftuld  like  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Nebiaska  in  placing  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  I  made  about  Dr. 
Hardin  at  the  hearing  conducted  by  the 
committee  on  Dr.  Hardin's  appointment. 


We  are  singly  and  eoUectiTely  prood 

of  the  job  Dr.  Hardin  did  as  chanodlor  of 
the  TTnlverBity  of  NebraAa,  and  we  are 
equally  confklent  that  he  will  do  an  out- 
standing job  for  the  Nation  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

In  that  spirit,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  remarks  which  I  made  before 
the  committee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  Senate 
colleague,  Senator  Hruska,  has  made  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  who  has  been  chosen  by  Presldent- 
Blect  Nixon  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  endorse  all  the  fine  things  that  Sen- 
ator Hruska  has  said. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Dr.  Hardin  will  be  a 
good  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  Is  emi- 
nently qualified.  It  was  because  of  Dr.  Har- 
din's high  standing  as  a  professor  of  agri- 
cultural economics  that  he  was  later  made 
dean  of  one  of  the  nation's  great  colleges  of 
agriculture.  It  was  because  of  his  brUllant 
achievements  as  an  agricultural  college  dean 
that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Hardin  will  serve  the 
farmers  and  all  of  rural  America  In  an  ex- 
cellent manner.  It  need  not  be  argued  that 
the  economic  plight  of  rural  America  must 
have  attention.  I  believe  Dr.  Hardin  will 
bring  the  basic  understanding  and  the  lead- 
ership to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
will  cause  It  to  truly  serve  the  people  who 
produce  our  country's  food  and  all  of  rural 
America. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Dr.  Hardin  will  avail 
himself  of  the  suggestions  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  have  spent  years  wrestling 
with  farm  problems.  It  U  my  belief  that  he 
wiU  likewise  gather  the  most  usable  ideas 
from  farmers  and  farm  families,  from  our 
farm  organizations,  and  other  rural  leaders. 

I  enthusiastically  recommend  his  con- 
firmation. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maurice  H.  Stans,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  close  relationship  with  Mr.  Stans.  He 
is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Stans  has  been  an  outstanding 
public  servant.  He  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  President  Eisenhower  from 
March  1958  to  January  1961.  Before  mov- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1957, 
he  was  Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  2 
years.  In  that  position,  he  took  a  major 
part  in  planning  and  directing  the  re- 
organization of  the  postal  service  and 
modernizing  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's management  structure  and  oper- 
ating practices. 

Mr.  Stans  has  an  equally  impressive 
record  as  a  leader  of  the  business  com- 
munity. In  recent  years,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  major  investment  bank- 
ing firm  of  Glore  Porgan,  Wm.  R.  Staats, 
Inc.  He  has  also  been  vice  chairman  and 
director  of  the  United  California  Bank 
and  president  of  Western  Bancorpora- 
tion,  Los  Angeles. 

This  unusual  background — both  in 
Government  and  in  business — will  give 
him  the  experience  and  expertise  to  deal 
with  the  highly  complicated  and  sensitive 
issues  upon  which  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  be  called  upon  to  decide.  And 
it  will  give  him  the  full  confidence  of  the 


business  community,  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  dealing  every  day. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Commerce 
Committee,  liir.  Stans  was  questioned  in 
depth  on  a  number  of  extremely  impor- 
tant and  controversial  points  of  great 
concern  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  Congress.  His  testimony 
was  most  impressive,  and  he  has  con- 
vinced the  committee  that  he  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  be  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Of  particular  importance  to  me  as  a 
Senator  from  a  large  urbanized  State, 
he  has  indicated  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  his  determination  to  help  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  the  business 
community  in  meeting  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  central  cities. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Stans  will 
work  closely  with  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  in  leading 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  Maurice 
Stans,  the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
is  very  well  known  as  a  leader  in  bank- 
ing and  finance  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  country.  His  broad  gov- 
ernmental experience  includes  the  criti- 
cally important  ofiQce  of  Budget  Director 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration.  He 
will  bring  to  the  the  office  a  distinguished 
professional  point  of  view  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  service  in  an  area  so 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. For  there  must  be  heavy 
reliance  upon  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem for  major  aid  with  massive  national 
problems  as  the  new  administration  sees 
its  role  ahead.  The  new  Secretary  will  be 
able  to  attract  this  kind  of  private  enter- 
prise help  and  will  be  especially  skilled 
in  encouraging  and  using  it  effectively 
in  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  P.  Shultz,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  H.  Finch,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  considered  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  H.  Finch,  of  California, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Following  public  hearings  the  commit- 
tee discussed  the  nomination  with  the 
Secretary-designee  in  executive  session 
and  agreed  unanimously  to  recommend 
that  the  Senate  confirm  his  nomination. 

Mr.  Finch  is  well  known  to  most  of  us 
on  the  Hill  by  virtue  of  his  work  as  an 
aide  to  former  Vice  President  Nixon  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Now  serving  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  Mr. 
Finch  has  acquired  knowledge  and  ex- 


perience that  will  serve  him  well  in  his 
new  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
As  chairman  of  the  job  training  and 
placement  council  in  California,  he  has 
been  exposed  to  the  sort  of  problems  he 
will  encounter  as  one  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cials responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  work  incentive  program  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1967  in  an  effort  to  lessen 
reliance  of  many  recipients  on  public 
welfare  for  their  livelihood.  His  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  stature  he 
gained  in  that  post  have  prepared  him 
for  the  tasks  that  await  him  as  overseer 
of  the  many  Federal  education  programs 
under  his  Department's  jurisdiction. 

The  challenges  he  must  face  in  his 
early  days  in  office  concern  the  welfare 
programs,  including  the  maddening  rise 
in  the  Federal  costs  of  medicaid;  and 
the  ever-climbing  costs  of  health  care 
which  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  medi- 
care program  as  we  know  it  today. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  efforts  to  cope 
with  these,  and  other  matters  which  will 
come  before  him  in  his  new  post. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
fiimed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  W.  Romney,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  immediately  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED    NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to 
be  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  with 
the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary,  and 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Security  Coxmcil  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Yost.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  met  a  short  time  ago. 
We  had  already  set  a  meeting  in  the 
morning  at  10  o'clock  to  hear  Mr.  Yost 
and  two  people  who  requested  to  be 
heard. 

We  have  confirmed  Mr.  Yost  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  his  nomination,  but  as  a  pro- 
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cedural  matter  the  committee  believes 
it  would  be  more  orderly  and  proper  that 
this  matter  go  over  until  tomorrow,  and 
that  we  take  action  on  it  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  to  have  the  nomina- 
tion committed  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No,  not 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  I  request  that 
it  go  to  the  committee.  We  will  act  on  it 
tomorrow  and  have  a  hearing  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  nomination 
is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  as  the  result  of  any  objection  to 
Mr.  Yost,  but  it  is  simply  a  procedural 
matter.  In  view  of  what  happened  be- 
fore, I  thought  it  more  orderly  to  do  it 
in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
amend  the  chairman's  statement  to  say 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Yost  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
committee.  We  have  people  in  this  Na- 
tion, not  represented  on  the  committee, 
who  would  object  to  anybody  being  con- 
finned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  Friday,  January  17,  1969, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess.  In  execu- 
tive session,  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
monow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  in  executive  session,  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  21,  1969,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January   18    "legislative  day  of 
January   10),   1969,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  January  16,  1969: 
Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

KENTUCKY 

Noah  C.  Adkins,  Jackson,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
J.  T.  Allen,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Walter  E.  Comstock,  Wllliamstown.  Vt.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Curtiss,  retired. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  19  "legislative  day  of 
January  10),  1969,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  January  16,  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  offices  indicated: 


Foreign  Service  information  officer  of  class 

1,  a  consular  ofBcer,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

John  E.  McGowan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class 

2,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Robert  C.  Benedict,  of  Maryland. 
Lowell  Bennett,  of  Arizona. 
George  N.  Butler,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Mergot  E.  Cutter,  of  New  Jersey 
Morton  Clatzer,  of  California. 
William  L.  Grenoble,  of  'Virginia. 
Russell  L.  Harris,  pf  Arkansas. 
Wllford  J.  Kramer,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  I   Miller,  of  New  'srork. 
Seymour  I.  Nadler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jerome  P.  Novlck,  of  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Lewis  Revey,  of  Florida. 

Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class 

3,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Stanley  B  Alpern.  of  New  'V'ork. 

Michael  Barjansky.  of  the  District  cf 
Columbia. 

Donald  E.  Boyd,  of  Missouri. 

David  M.  Burns,  of  Kansas. 

Howard  W.  Calkins,  of  West  Virginia. 

James  Carrlgan,  of  California. 

Philip  W.  Carroll,  of  Maryland. 

James  L.  Culpepper,  of  Washington. 

H  Rowland  Dougherty,  of  Maryland. 

John  L.  Hamilton,  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  N.  Hopman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ivan  Izenberg.  of  New  Jersey. 

Max  W.  Kraus,  of  Texas. 

John  B,  Lanum,  of  California. 

Donald  W.  Mulligan,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  J.  Mulvehill.  of  New  Jersey. 

Melvin  C.  Nlswander.  of  Maryland. 

William  G.  Parr,  of  Nebraska. 

Leon  Picon,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Potts,  of  California. 

Barrett  M  Reed,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Philip  A.  Turner,  of  Virginia. 

Floyd  A.  Wade.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class 

4,  consular  officers,  and  Secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Leonard  J.  Baldyga,  of  Illinois. 
Albert  Ball,  of  California. 
Miss  Helen  E,  Beko,  of  Iowa 
Donald  G.  Besom.  Jr.,  of  Nebraska. 
Charles  E.  Courtney,  of  California. 
Sherwln  A.  Crowne,  of  Pennsylvania 
Duane  C.  Davidson,  of  Colorado. 
Charles  R.  Dickerman,  of  Michigan. 
Geoffrey  Grofl-Smith,  of  Michigan. 
John  C.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut. 
Roy  E.  Heinecke,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  M.  Hughes,  of  Ohio. 
W.  Allan  Jackson,  of  California. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ketcham,  of  Missouri. 
Leslie  M.  Lisle,  of  West  Virginia. 
Frederic  S.  Mabbatt  III,  of  California. 
Robert  C.  McLaughlin,  of  Massachusetts. 
Dale  A.  Morrison,  of  Illinois. 
Warren  J.  Obluck,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Collin  E.  Ostrander.  of  Virginia. 
Alvln  Perlman,  of  New  York. 
Donald  H.  Rochlen.  of  California. 
Edwin  N.  Roman,  of  California. 
Herman  Stein,  of  California. 
WllUam  B.  Stubbs  III.  of  Georgia. 
Charles  M.  Woolfolk.  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers  of  class 

5,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Paul  P.  Blackburn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Merton  L.  Bland,  of  California. 

John  L.  Bright,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Helen  H.  Bodurtha,  of  Ohio. 
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WllUam  A.  Buhr.  of  (taUfomU. 
G«orge  Dellgiftnts,  of  New  York. 
George  A.  T  Donely,  Of  New  Jersey. 

Lawrence  D.  Estes,  oj  California. 
Charles  T.  Foo.  of  Florida. 
Donald  A.  Foreeta,  Of  New  Tort. 
Jacob  P.  OlUesple.  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  D.  Jones,  of  Nfew  York. 
Joseph  L.  Marek.  Jr.,  af  Texas. 
Marcellus  P.  Murphy  of  Florida. 
Charles  C.  Ransom,  a  r  New  York. 
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the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  16. 
1969: 

P08TMA8T>m 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1»69,  of  R.  Todd  OTlynn  to  be  poet- 
master  at  Phllpot,  In  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


Prank  W.  Scotton.  of 


Hawaii. 


Miss  Barbara  M  Shelby,  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  Infoimation  officer  of  class 
6.  a  consular  officer,  a  ad  a  secretary  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Miss  Jean  Elizabeth  Ifammen,  of  New  York. 

POSTM  LSTERS 

The  following-name  1  persona  to  be  post- 
masters: 

Robert  W  Buhrke,  tlenview.  111.,  In  place 
of  C.  J.  Olnaine,  retire*  . 

lOl  fA 

Howard  L.  Snook,  Ne  gvton,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
Dick  Steenhoek,  retire*.. 

Thomas  M.  Eichelbei  ger.  Frederick,  Md..  In 
place  of  J.^  Grove,  retjired. 


WTTHDilAWAL 


Executive 
the  Senate  January 
of  January  10  >,  196S 


The  House  met  a 
and  was  called  to 
pro  tempore,  Mr.  C^leh. 

The  Chaplain,  Rer 
D.D.,  offered  the  folldwing 


You  shall  keep  all 


NOMINATIONS 


United  Nations 
Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank 
and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


nominaltion  withdrawn  from 
19  (legislative  day 
under  authority  of 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  20  (legislative  day  of 
January  10).  1969: 

Cabinet  Mzmbxrs 

WUllam  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Melvln  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

John  N.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  to  be  Attor- 
ney General. 

Wlnton  M.  Blount,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Post- 
master General. 

Walter  J.  Hlckel,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

George  P.  Shultz,  of  nunols,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Robert  H.  Pinch,  of  California,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

George  W.  Romney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  20  (legislative  day  of 
January  10).  1969: 

Cabinet  Members 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  IlUnoU,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Melvln  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

John  N.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

Wlnton  M.  Blount,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Post- 
master General. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

George  P.  Shultz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Robert  H.  Pinch,  of  California,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

George  W.  Romney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— y>/onrfai/,  January  20,  1969 


10:30  o'clock  a.m.. 
otder  by  the  Speaker 


Edward  G.  Latch, 
prayer : 


the  commandments 


which  I  command  yqu  this  day,  that  you 
may  be  strong. — Deuteronomy  11:8. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God.  we  pray 
humbly  and  sincerely  for  our  country, 
the  land  we  love  wit  h  all  our  hearts.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  men  who  founded 
our  Republic  and  fo  •  those  who  through 
the  years  have  kept  vie  flame  of  freedom 
aglow  in  our  world. 

Now  we  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  our 
President  and  Vice  P  resident  as  they  take 
the  oath  of  otHce  and  pledge  their  al- 
legiance to  this  free  land  of  their  birth. 
Bless  them  with  creative  minds,  coura- 
geous hearts  and  ccnstructive  hands  as 
they  endeavor  to  mpet  the  challenge  of 
these  critical  days. 

Give  us,  the  reptesentatives  of  our 
people,  patience,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing during  tiis  time  of  transi- 
tion. Make  us  great  snough  for  this  day. 
strong  enough  for  I  his  hour,  and  good 
enough  for  this  mom  ent. 

Bless  all  our  people  and  help  us  as  a 
nation  to  accept  th;  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  soui  d  citizenship,  walk- 
ing in  the  way  of  '"hy  commandments 
and  keeping  our  faith  in  Thee.  So  rule 
our  hearts  and  so  piosper  our  endeavors 
that  law  and  order^  justice  and  peace 
may  here  and  everyiihere  prevail  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  name  ^nd  the  good  of  our 
country.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  January  17,  1969  was  read  and 
approved. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  Members 
must  display  their  ofBcial  tickets  in  order 
to  get  a  seat  on  the  platform.  There  are 
no  extra  seats  available,  so  former  Mem- 
bers cannot  join  the  procession. 

The  same  holds  tnie  for  children.  They 
can  neither  go  with  the  procession  nor 
be  seated  on  the  platform. 

The  seats  for  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  no  cover.  Therefore. 
Members  are  urged  to  wear  overcoats 
and  take  hats  for  protection  against  the 
cold  weather. 

The  procession  will  be  headed  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  bearing  the  mace.  He 
will  be  followed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore, then  the  chairmen  of  committees 
and  other  Members  in  order  of  seniority. 

Following  the  Presidential  oath  of  of- 
fice proceeding  on  the  east  front,  shuttle 
buses  will  be  available  on  First  Street 
SE.,  east  of  the  Cannon  House  OfiBce 
Building,  between  Independence  Avenue 
and  C  Street  SE..  subsequent  to  the 
ceremonies  on  the  east  front,  to  take 
Members  and  their  families  to  the  pa- 
rade reviewing  stands  at  the  White 
House.  The  buses  will  also  be  available 
to  bring  Members  and  families  back  to 
the  Capitol  after  the  parade. 

And  now,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 141,  the  House  will  form  in  proces- 


sion and  go  in  a  body  to  the  east  front 
to  attend  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes a.m.,  the  Members  of  the  House, 
preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 


ADJOURNMENT 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  fat  12  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House,  without  returning 
to  its  Chamber,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 141.  stood  in  adjournment  imtil 
Thursday,  January  23.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  medicare  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  recommendations  for  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  medicare  program,  both  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1875  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-57);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  annual  repKirt  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  1968. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
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ture,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  handler  assessments  of 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  provide  a  supplemental  source 
of  credit  to  cooperatives  serving  rural  people, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

347.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233(a)(1):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  exemplary  rehabil- 
itation certificates,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-690;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  entitlement  to  round- trip  trans- 
portation to  the  home  port  for  a  member  of 
the  naval  service  on  permanent  duty  aboard 
a  ship  overhauling  away  from  home  port 
whose  dependents  are  residing  at  the  home 
port;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  a  dislocation  allowance  under 
certain  circumstances,  certain  reimburse- 
ments, transportation  for  dependents,  and 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution  (IX-21)  by  retired  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  industrial  diamond  crushing  bort 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

353.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  castor  oil  from  the  national  stock- 
pile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

354.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-October  1968.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

355.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  work  undertaken 
In  connection  with  section  109  of  Public  Law 
90-448;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  an  Urban 
Development  Bank  to  assist  in  broadening 
the  sources  and  decreasing  the  costs  of  capi- 
tal funds  for  State  and  local  governments. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

357.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
certain  District  of  Columbia  Judges,  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and 
U.S.  magistrates;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  Improve  Its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  seventh  annual  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  the  year  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant  In 
Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

362  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
1 75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  general  manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property  for  the  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  from  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  on  coal  research  activities 
undertaken  during  calendar  year  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  F>ubllc  Law  86-599; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conservation  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  engage  In  feasibility  investigations  of  cer- 
tain water  resource  developments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  economic 
development  of  Indians.  Indian  tribes,  and 
other  Indian  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Insular  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  that  the  unincor- 
porated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  each  be  represented  in  Congress 
by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior;  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
concession  contract  under  which  the  S.  G. 
Leoffler  Co.  will  be  authorized  to  continue  to 
operate  certain  designated  facilities  for  the 
public  in  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Capitol  region.  National  Park  Service,  for  1 
year  from  January  1.  1969.  through  December 


31,  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  67 
Stat.  271,  as  amended  by  70  Stat  543;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  and  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  support  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foi-elgn  Commerce. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of 
July  19.  1940  (54  Stat  773 ».  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  4.  1966  (80  Stat 
259) .  as  amended  by  the  act  of  December  12. 
1967  (81  Stat.  567);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

375  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  adjust  the 
salaries  for  the  Vice  President  and  certain 
officers  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

377.  A  letter  from  the  head,  congressional 
and  public  affairs.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, transmitting  a  revision  of  the  first  page 
of  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  submitted 
January  17.  1969.  in  Executive  Communica- 
tion No.  332;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

378.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  deductible  by  Members  of  Congress 
for  living  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

379.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  second 
semiannual  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Selective  Service  during  the  period  January 
1,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10(g)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  second  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  costs  of  water  pollution 
control,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 16(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1966.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  4119.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  Improvement  of  air 
carrier  and  general-purpose  airports,  airport 
terminals,  and  related  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H  R.  4120   A  bin  to  create  a  national  com- 
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mliBioB  to  study  quality  controls  and  manu- 
facturlnc  procedurM  of  m«dlcal  deyloes, 
8ur^c«a  iDstrumsnta,  artificial  orfmaa  and 
llmlM,  thcrapeutie  lnctnim«nta  and  deTlces, 
and  other  OMdlcal  and  hospital  equipment; 
to  det«mil0«  the  need  ror,  and  the  extent  of, 
Federal  reflation  of  such  medical  deyloes; 
to  recommend  to  tha  President  and  to  th« 
Congreas  methods  for  determining  construc- 
tive minimum  performance  standards,  and 
feasible  methods  for  Federal  regrulatlon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMS<)N  of  Wisconsin : 
HJl.  4121.  A  bill  to  imend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohll)it  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
{>oees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
9.  The  SPEAKJSU  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  allocation  of  certain 
imported  fuel  oil  to  New  England  and  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  trade  eone  and 
subzone  for  the  purpose  of  oil  refining,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  HALPBRN: 
H.R.  4122.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hermlnla 
Dulay;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  4133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Jara  Obregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HELST08KI: 
HJl.  4134.  A    bill   for   the   reUef   of   Maria 
David;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua- 
llna  Sllvaroli  (Linda)  Plore;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4126.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Maria 

Llbrizzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HELSTOSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  4127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 

Georgina  Morena;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 
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PENDING  TREATt  ON  NONPROLIF- 
ERATION   OP   NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF    AIIZONA 

IN  THB  gaiATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Jan^iary  20.  1969 

Mr.  GOLDWATEtl.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  address 
I  made  before  the  West  Point  Society 
at  Port  Myer.  Va..  4"  January  15,  1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  remarks  are  afi  follows : 
Remasks    bt    Senatoii     Goldwater    Betobk 
West  Point  Socieiy,  Fort  Myer.  Va. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  back 
m  Washington  and  tlie  United  States  Sen- 
ate. I  am  also  happy  .hat  I  was  put  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Of  course,  many  changes  have  been  made 
during  my  foiir  years  of  absence  and  many 
more,  as  you  all  Itnow,  are  about  to  be  made 
in  the  near  future.  Cne  of  the  alterations 
on  the  Washington  sc  ;ne  of  particular  note 
to  me  like  you  and  ne  is  the  absence  of 
Robert  McNamara  from  the  Pentagon. 

I  have  got  to  say  tbat  this  absence  does 
not  make  my  heart  glow  fonder  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  and  his  polic  es.  P^ankJy,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  no  loiger  has  the  right  to 
dictate  our  Nation's  defense  policy.  I  only 
wish  he  could  have  taken  with  him  the 
legacy  which  he  left  be  xind. 

But  perhaps  I  was  to  >  fast  in  assuming  that 
Mr.  McNamara  has  relinquished  his  voice  in 
the  aHairs  of  this  Nat  on  having  to  do  with 
defense.  I  noticed  in  tlie  papers  not  long  ago 
that  he  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  leaders  of  that  nation  the 
question  of  the  pending  treaty  on  non-pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  w<  apons. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my 
talk  here  today.  I  am  dseply  concerned  at  the 
emotional.  overslmpUflsd  arguments  thac  are 
being  advanced  to  brir  g  about  a  speedy  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  thlj  treaty.  What  bothers 
me  is  that  not  nearly  enough  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  te<  hnlcal  and  practical 
weaknesses  of  this  diplomatic  device,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  danger  >us  psychological  im- 
plications. 

Let  me  take  >ou  baclc  for  a  moment  to  an- 
other treaty  with  th4  Soviet  Union.  That 
one,  negotiated  In  19(6.  was  called  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  was  promoted  to  an 
almost  hysterical  degree  by  those  advocates 
of  accommodation  as  t,  "great  forward  step" 
in  the  never  ceasing  sti  uggle  for  world  peace. 


In   that  instance,   all 


technical  and   factual 


consideration  were  swept  aside  in  a  wave  of 
optimism  generated  by  one  of  the  sharpest 


public  relations  promotions  in  our  history.  I 
would  remind  you  that  I,  along  with  most 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  voted  against  that  treaty. 

In  opposing  that  earlier  nuclear  treaty,  I 
was  swayed  by  the  testimony,  a  lot  of  It  still 
secret,  of  scientists  and  military  experts  who 
believed  sincerely  that  the  Russians  had  an 
ulterior  motive  in  accepting  the  treaty.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  unlike  the  United 
States,  the  Russians  had  already  conducted 
a  series  of  high  magnitude  and  high  altitude 
nuclear  tests  and  had  gained  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  mysterious  problem 
called  EMP  (electro-magnetic  pulse).  By 
pushing  through  the  test  ban  treaty,  the 
Russians  could  make  sure  that  the  United 
States  would  not  solve  the  problems  of  EMP 
in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  there  are  mili- 
tary experts  today  who  insist  that  we  will 
never  discover  how  to  solve  this  problem 
until  the  testing  ban  is  abrogated. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  adopt  a  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations.  The  arguments 
are  familiar.  They  are  all  lofty  and  noble. 
They  say  that  the  greatest  way  in  the  world 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  Is  to  deter  the 
proliferation  of  the  most  horrible  weapons 
ever  devised.  I  ask  you  who.  on  the  surface, 
could  oppose  such  an  appeal?  If  we  want  to 
take  this  argument  at  its  superficial  face 
value,  then  the  answer  is — no  one  could 
oppose  It. 

But  I'm  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  most  of 
you  here  that  this  question,  no  more  than 
the  test  ban  treaty,  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
quick  and  easy  answers. 

To  begin  with,  the  treaty  is  meaningless 
because  two  present  nuclear  powers.  France 
and  Red  China,  wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  In  addition,  many  nations  who  presently 
are  on  the  brink  of  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  likewise  among  the  nonslgnatorles. 
These  Include  nations  such  as  India,  West 
Germany,  and  Israel. 

Consequently,  we  see  that  the  most  proba- 
ble sources  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  today's 
world  are  beyond  the  treaty's  reach. 

If  there  Is  a  reason  for  ratification  of  tills 
treaty.  It  has  to  be  nothing  but  a  token.  In 
other  words.  If  we  are  interested  In  trying  to 
tell  the  world  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  engaging  in  meaning- 
less gestures  of  accommodation,  then  there 
might  be  some  excusable  reason  In  the  area 
of  hope,  humanitarianism  or  good  will.  This, 
of  course,  assumes  that  there  are  no  tech- 
nical disadvantages  to  the  United  States  in 
the  way  the  treaty  is  presently  drawn.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  such  deficiencies,  and  I 
will  discuss  them. 

But  my  objection  to  the  non-proUferation 
treaty  at  this  time  has  to  do  more  with  the 
effect  it  might  have  on  foreign  affairs  gen- 
erally. Look  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
struggle   between   East   and   West   since   we 


ratified  the  test  ban  treaty  and  presumably 
took  a  giant  step  toward  resolving  our  dif- 
ferences. The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that,  far  from  reducing  or 
being  interested  in  a  reduction  of  world  ten- 
sions, it  has  actively  and  aggressively  pro- 
moted such  tensions  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
Vietnam  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Vletcong  and 
Hanoi  couldn't  have  kept  up  the  pace  at 
which  they  are  killing  American  soldiers  for 
six  months  without  the  supplies  and  support 
sent  to  them  by  our  partner  in  the  test  ban 
treaty.  The  Middle  East  would  not  today  be 
the  tinder  box  threatening  the  peace  of  three 
continents  If  It  were  not  for  an  aggressive 
policy  of  Soviet  arming  of  the  Arab  nations. 
The  Mediterranean  would  not  today  be  bris- 
tling with  Soviet  naval  power.  Czechoslovakia 
would  not  have  been  Invaded,  nor  would 
Rumania  and  West  Germany  be  threatened. 

No,  I  tell  you  there  can  be  no  case  made 
In  fact  for  the  argument  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  mellowing  and  that  we  must  further 
that  softening  process  through  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ratification 
of  this  treaty  at  this  time  would  in  effect 
place  the  U.S.  stamp  of  approval  on  an  ag- 
gressive and  militant  move  made  by  Russia 
to  stamp  out  human  freedom.  Members  of 
the  Senate  I  believe  will  have  to  ask  them- 
selves. If  they  accept  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  good  conscience,  whether  they  don't 
also  ratify  Soviet  moves  in  other  areas.  Do 
we  dignify  Soviet  policy.  In  effect,  saying  that 
they  are  honorable  enough  to  sign  a  treaty 
with?  Do  we,  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  we  are  ready  to 
forget  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  long,  dis- 
honorable history  of  broken  treaties? 

These  are  serious  questions  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  security  of  this  Nation  and 
which  the  advocates  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  would  have  us  skip  over  In  the  Interest 
of  a  word  they  love  to  use  called  "detente." 

They  don't  seem  to  understand  that  there 
can  be  no  accommodation,  there  can  be  no 
true  detente,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  foment  aggression  and  stir  up  war. 
A  thousand  non-proliferation  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  wipe  out  actions 
such  as  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  presume  by  this  time  you  understand 
that  I  am  opposed  to  Senate  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  at  this 
time. 

Now  I  want  to  go  into  some  of  the  tech- 
nical and  practical  aspects  of  this  treaty. 

A  close  examination  of  the  possible  effect 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  definite  pos- 
sibility exists  that  if  this  treaty  is  ratified, 
some  100  non-nuclear  nations  may  construe 
it  as  giving  rise  to  a  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Immediate  military 
support  In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  or  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  attack  against  any  such 
nation. 
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It  will  l>e  remembered  that  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  McNamara  declared  In  1966 
that  nations  not  seeking  nuclear  weapons  can 
be  sure  of  our  strong  support  against  nuclear 
blackmaU.  „^  ^ 

In  addition,  during  1968  the  United  SUtes, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  each  issued 
simUar  declaraUona  of  Intent  to  act  imme- 
diately through  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  NaUons  to  assist  any  non-nuclear 
party  to  the  treaty  that  becomes  a  victim  of 
nuclear  aggression   or   threat.  ,».   »  .•. 

Another  weakness  of  the  treaty  U  that  it 
would  provide  no  safeguard  which  would  go 
into  effect  simulUneously  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  safeguards  for  veri- 
fication of  compliance  would  not  be  nego- 
tiated nor  established  until  after  the  treaty 
enters  into  force  and  need  not  be  concluded 
for  two  years  thereafter. 

The  inspection  phase  of  the  treaty  would 
be  entrusted  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  which  has  no  proven  inspec- 
tion skill.  Even  if  adequate  safeguards  could 
be  developed,  the  agency  is  limited  under  the 
treaty  to  declared  nuclear  facilities.  There  is 
no  provision  for  searching  out  clandestine 
facilities.  Nor  does  the  treaty  Impose  any 
penalty  or  sancUon  on  any  nation  that  vio- 
lates the  treaty. 

Another  thing  the  treaty  would  do  would 
be  to  surrender  our  strategic  opUons  of  plac- 
ing strictly  defensive  nuclear  devices  In  the 
control  and  custody  of  our  aUies.  Under  this 
opUon,  our  allies  both  in  Europe  and  Asia 
conceivably  would  be  able  to  secure  their 
local  defense  without  Immediately  trigger- 
ing the  intervention  of  the  United  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  the  treaty  by  its  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia while  the  doctiment  was  awalUng 
action  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  preamble  of 
the  treaty  declares  that  "states  must  refrain 
In  their  international  relaUons  from  the 
threat  or  tise  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  of  political  independence  of  any 
state." 

One  of  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  this 
faulty  treaty  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Walter  B. 
Wentz  of  Claremont  Men's  College.  He  raised 
this  interesting  point  about  article  in  of  the 
treaty.  This  is  the  only  article  which  deals 
with  Inspection  and  control  and  It  applies. 
Mr.  Wentz  emphasizes,  only  to  "fissionable" 
material.  He  points  out  that  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  nuclear  explosions  will  be 
achieved  by  direct  fusion  without  the  pre- 
liminary trigger  of  fissionable  uranium  or 
Plutonium. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  why  I  plan  to 
oppose  this  treaty  if  and  when  it  is  brought 
up  for  ratification  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve It  contains  absolutely  no  value  in  the 
field  of  deterring  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  believe  it  can  only  place  this  Nation  in 
a  false  and  uncomplimentary  light  through- 
out the  world  if  it  is  adopted. 
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Ing  and  inspiring  to  hear  from  three  brave 
men,  havtng  gone  faster  and  farther  than 
man  has  ever  gone  Into  space,  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  reminding  us  that  the  God  of 
today  was  also  the  God  of  the  beginning.  Our 
signatures  affixed  denote  our  appreciation 
and  express  our  prayerftU  concern  for  every 
future  space  venture. 

The  very  fine  dedicated  man  of  God, 
Dr.  Lory  Hildreth,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  transmitted  the  petition 
to  me  with  the  following  message,  which 
I  believe  highly  pertinent  and  significant: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  petition  with  sev- 
eral hundred  names  affixed.  This  Is  our  way 
of  expressing  our  commendation  for  the  re- 
cent moon  shot  as  well  as  for  the  conduct  of 
the  astronauts  on  the  same.  We  were  thrilled 
in  their  spiritual  orientation  of  the  same 
and  we  would  urge  you  to  discourage  any 
attempt  to  Interpret  what  they  said  as  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  church  and  state. 

We  feel  that  our  freedom  under  God  en- 
titles one  to  express  hU  belief  in  God  as  well 
as  giving  the  person  who  believes  that  there 
is  no  God  the  right  to  express  himself  accord- 
ingly. 

We  vrtll  be  mailing  you  in  the  near  future 
two  sermons  which  we  preached  on  the  two 
Sundays  follovring  the  astronaut's  return  to 
earth  This  In  no  way  Is  an  attempt  to  force 
any  kind  of  religious  belief  on  you,  but  to 
register  the  spiritual  Inspiration  which  the 
fiight  and  the  conduct  of  the  astronauts 
especially  gave  to  each  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time  my  own 
name,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Patman,  to  this 
petition,  because  we,  too,  firmly  believe 
that  in  this  day  of  great  technologi<»l 
advances,  we  must  always  return  thanks 
to  God  and  remember  that  the  works  of 
man  are  but  the  expression  of  His  will. 
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free  trade,  regional  cooperation— Dean  Rusk 
also  put  in  long  hours  tolling  to  build  that 
decent  world  order. 

His  critics  complained  Secretary  Rusk  was 
colorless  or  inflexible  or  unimaginative  But 
his  own  view  was  that  fireworks  and  splashy 
rhetoric  had  no  place  In  successful  diplomacy. 
He  once  said  the  biggest  victories  for  peace 
might  never  get  Into  the  newspapers:  that 
was  all  right  with  him. 

Along  those  lines,  one  of  his  accomplish- 
ments was  to  conduct  a  patient  dialog  with 
hU  Soviet  counterparts.  The  Soviets  came  to 
learn  where  America's  vital  Interests  lie  and 
thus  were  not  to  push  too  far.  They  also 
came  to  drop  their  tiresome  Ideological 
cliches  and  deal  in  a  more  straightforward, 
practical  matter.  The  results  show  up  In  the 
U  S.-Sovlet  treaties  banning  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  In  the  greatest  accomplishment  of 
all-  the  absence  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Considering  Dean  Rusk's  Integrity  and  good 
sense,  our  only  complaint  Is  that  he  did  not 
speak  up  forcefully  enough  In  the  President's 
highest  councils  and  nudge  out  some  of  the 
obviously  faulty  advice  the  President  got.  But 
modesty  Is  another  Rusk  characteristic:  He 
regarded  himself  as  the  President's  servant. 

Adding  up  these  eight  grueling  years,  how- 
ever. It  can  be  said  that  Dean  Rusk.  secreUry 
of  state  1961-1969,  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  served  this  nation  vrith  devo- 
tion and  distinction. 


DEAN   RUSK— EXCELLENT  SERVICE 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


IN    OUTER    SPACE    AS    ON    EARTH 
PRAYERS  ARE  NEEDED 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20,  1969 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
hundred  of  my  constituents.  294  to  be 
precise,  in  Texarkana,  Tex.,  who  are  also 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
that  city,  a  church  which  I  have  at- 
tended for  over  50  years,  have  sent  to  me 
a  petition  stating  as  follows : 

In  this  day  of  radical  theology  when  God 
la  declared  de«d,  and  many  people  Uve  with- 
out a  divine  point  of  reference,  U  la  reaaeur- 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20.  1969 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  January  18. 
1969.  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 

News:  „  ^ 

Dean  Rusk's  8  Years 

If  the  Job  of  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  most  demanding  In  the  coun- 
try, surely  the  Job  of  secretary  of  state  comes 

next.  „        „     w 

For  eight  full  years,  the  aim  of  Dean  Rusk, 
as  he  often  said,  has  been  to  help  build 
"a  decent  world  order"  as  set  forth  in  Articles 
1  and  2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a 
community  of  independent  nations,  each 
with  Its  own  system,  but  cooperating  on 
c<wnmon  problems  and  solving  conflicts 
peacefully,  not  violently. 

The  1960s,  however,  have  seen  a  continua- 
tion of  a  persistent  crisis  caused,  as  Mr. 
Rusk  saw  it.  by  the  determination  of  certain 
nations  to  "impose  a  world  of  coercion  upon 
those  not  already  subjected  to  It." 

The  three  chief  crises  of  Mr.  Rusk's  years- 
Berlin  the  Cuban  missile  confrontation  and 
the  Vietnam  war— all  pitted  him  against  the 
forces  of  coercion,  and  so  far  as  his  role 
was  concerned,  he  proved  himself  a  man  of 
high  mteUlgence,  prudence  and  persistence. 
On  dozens  of  other,  leas  bell-cUngtng  Is- 
sues  disarmament,    economic   development. 


THIS  IS  ANNUAL  PRAYER  WEEK 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  January  20,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  January  18.  1969, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
This  Is  Annual  Prayer  Week 
(By  Louis  Cassels) 

Protestants  and  Catholics  around  the 
world  will  observe  their  annual  week  of  pray- 
er for  Christian  unity  for  one  week,  starting 
tomorrow. 

This  period  of  Joint  prayer  is  at  once  a 
testimonial  to  how  far  Christians  have  come 
down  the  road  to  reunion,  and  a  reminder 
of  how  far  they  still  have  to  go. 

After  10  years  of  dramatic  progress,  dur- 
ing which  Catholics  and  Protestants  moved 
from  a  state  of  cold  war  to  at  least  the 
threshold  of  brotherhood,  the  ecumenical 
movement  seems  to  be  slovirlng  down. 

This  may  be  a  necessary  and  constructive 
phase— »  pause   for  consolidation   of   gains. 

SYMPTOM 

But  It  also  could  be  a  symptom  of  distrac- 
tion. , 

Catholics  are  preoccupied  with  Internal 
dissension  over  birth  conuol  and  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  in  the  church. 

Protestants  are  embroiled  in  controversy 
among  themselves  over  what  role  the  church 
should  play  In  trying  to  remedy  the  Ills  of  the 
world  thru  direct  political  and  social  action. 

Much  of  the  energy  and  dedication  for- 
merly channeled  Into  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment is  now  being  diverted  into  these  in- 
tramural disputes. 

The  ecumenical  movement  also  is  being 
hurt  to  some  degree,  perhaps  a  serious  one, 
by  the  spirit  of  anti-lnstltutlonallsm  which 
Is  endemic  among  educated  young  people 
today.  ^  , 

Many  ^f  the  younger  clergy  and  laymen, 
who  might  be  expected  to  display  the  great- 
est fervor  for  the  ideal  of  unity.  actuaUy  tend 
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to  be  disdainful  i>f  moves  toward  organiza- 
tional union,  which  they  regard  as  mere 
tinkering  with  Institutional  machinery. 

MEXGEB    PlJkN 

This  attitude  is  causing  particular  concern 
to  leaders  of  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union,  the  forum  In  which  10  major  Prot- 
estant denomlnat  ons  are  trying  to  agree  on 
a  merger. 

After  seven  yeArs  of  negotiations,  COCU 
Is  approaching  the  day  when  It  can  offer  to 
its  constituent  deiiomlnations  a  detailed  plan 
for  coming  together  In  one  great  new  church. 

While  the  plan  has  been  difficult  to  work 
out.  the  greater  illfflculty  will  be  selling  it 
to  the  26  million  members  of  the  participat- 
ing denomination!  >. 

Recognizing  thit  middle-aged  and  elderly 
people  naturally  ttnd  to  shy  away  from  any 
change  in  familiar  ways.  COCU  leaders  feel 
the  only  hope  for  putting  the  merger  across 
lies  in  enlisting  tie  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  younger  clergr  and  laity  who  are  recep- 


tive to  change 

Thus  far,  however 
that  the  proposed 
excitement  among 


there  is  no  indication 
merger  is  generating  much 
the  young. 


While  indifferenlt  toward  the  redrawing  of 
institutional  llne«,  many  young  people  are 
Intensely  concern)  d  with  establishing  warm 
human  relationships  with  members  of  other 
denominations. 

COI^MON    GOALS 

that  Christians  can  love 

other,  work  together  to- 

and    attain    a    strong 

ui^lty    without    wearing    the 


gOEllS. 


They  have  founp 
and  respect  each 
ward    common 
sense   of   comm 
same  label. 

A  large  number 
that  the  urgent 
the  church,  all 
son  working  at 
particular   corner 
find  himself. 

Reunion,  they 
renewal,    and    will 
naturally. 

The  founding 
movement  saw  it 
looked  upon  unity 

What  both  view^ 
Institution  that 
gether.  The  church 
the  other. 


>f  them  also  are  convinced 
nfed  right  now  Is  to  renew 
bra  nches  of  it,  with  each  per- 
il e  task  of  renewal  in  the 
in   which    be   happens   to 

believe,  can  afTord  to  wait  on 
tend    to    follow   it    quite 


Others  of   the  ecumenical 

other  way  around.  They 

HB  a  source  of  new  vitality. 

have  in  common  Is  the 

reunion  and  renewal  go  to- 

can't  achieve  one  without 


SPACESHIP    EARTH 


HON.  CORNEL  US  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    HEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (  )P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  20.   1969 
GI[ER 


fact 


Mr.  GALLA^ 
technological  tri^unph 
confirmed  the 
truly  "Spaceship 
Borman.  in  his 
the  joint  session 
dent  Nixon,  in  his 
dress,  borrowed 
MacLeish  to  desdribe 


To  see  the  earth 
blue   and   beautifu. 
where  It  floats,  is 
on    the    earth    toge 
bright     loveliness 
brothers    who    kn^w 
brothers. 


But  how  long 
"bright  loveliness 
struction  of  our 
cal  resources 
awesome  challenge 
professor  at  Rockefeller 
head  of  Its  Departinent 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 

of  Apollo  8  has 

that  our  planet  is 

Earth."  Both  Colonel 

graceful  speech  before 

Df  Congress,  and  Presi- 

inspired  inaugural  ad- 

Ihe  words  of  Archibald 

this  concept: 

as  it  truly  is.  small  and 

in   that   eternal   silence 

to  see  ourselves  as  riders 

ther.    brothers    on    that 

in     the     eternal     cold — 

now    they    are     truly 


V'ill 


the  earth  retain  its 

if  we  continue  our  de- 

p^ysical  and  psychologi- 

directly  to  that 

is  Dr.  Rene  Dubos, 

University  and 

of  Environmental 


Spjaking 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Biomedicine.  Not  the  least  of  the  virtues 
of  hla  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  6,  1969,  is  a  quotation  of  that 
far-seeing  American  statesman,  Adlal 
Stevenson : 

We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
spaceship  .  .  .  preserved  from  annihilation 
only  by  the  care,  the  work,  and  I  will  say 
the  love  we  give  our  fragile  craft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  technology  has  placed  in 
the  htuids  of  man  the  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate either  enduring  "bright  loveliness"  or 
the  darkest  of  tragedies.  Few  men  are 
more  eminently  qualified  than  Dr.  Dubos 
to  describe  the  dangers  facing  our  intel- 
lectual and  environmental  heritage  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  eloquent  and 
profound  statement  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Is  This  Progress  or  Seu-Destruction? 
(By  Rene  Dubos) 

In  his  last  speech  as  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  poign- 
antly expressed  our  dependence  on  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  over  the  whole  earth: 

"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
spaceship  .  .  .  preserved  from  annihilation 
only  by  the  care,  the  work,  and  I  will  say  the 
love  we  give  to  our  fragile  craft." 

The  expression  "Spaceship  Earth"  is  no 
mere  catch  phrase.  Not  only  do  we  live  on 
the  earth,  we  are  completely  dependent  on 
the  conditions  of  its  crust,  drawing  breath 
from  its  shallow  layer  of  air,  using  and  re- 
using its  limited  supply  of  water  and  other 
essential  resources. 

It  would  be  far  too  easy  to  show  that  man- 
kind on  its  spaceship  may  be  on  a  course  of 
self-destruction  because  It  behaves  as  if  It 
were  unaware  of  the  social  and  physical  con- 
straints resulting  from  the  limitations  of  the 
earth.  This  Is  a  real  possibility. 

But  it  is  a  certainty  that  mankind  shall 
experience  a  rapid  degradation  of  the  quality 
of  life  If  present  trends  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. We  may  escape  nuclear  warfare,  wide- 
spread poisoning  and  mass  hunger.  But  un- 
less we  act  drastically,  and  very  soon,  we 
shall  not  escape  the  progressive  loss  of  hu- 
manness  resulting  from  life  in  a  closed  en- 
vironment which  is  every  day  more  crowded, 
polluted,  depleted  and  desecrated. 

NO    PLACE    TO    MOVE 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  of  course,  that 
men  have  spoiled  their  surroundings,  but  In 
the  past  they  could  move  to  other  parts  of 
the  earth  and  establish  new  settlements. 
Very  soon,  this  kind  of  migration  will  be  im- 
possible: All  habitable  parts  of  the  globe  are 
now  occupied  and  most  of  them  are  already 
spoiled.  Nor  is  there  any  chance  that  we  can 
escape  to  other  worlds. 

Despite  the  Irresponsible  assertions  of  a 
few  scientists  and  the  imaginings  of  science- 
fiction  writers,  we  are  bound  to  the  earth  by 
the  exigencies  of  our  biological  nature.  The 
range  of  conditions  under  which  we  can 
survive  and  function  is  so  narrow  that  it 
exists  only  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
may  establish  stations  in  outer  space  or  on 
the  bottom  of  the  oceans,  but  the  few  per- 
sons who  will  live  in  these  outlandish  places 
will  have  to  remain  linked  to  the  earth's 
crust,  as  by  an  umbilical  cord.  We  are  wedded 
to  this  planet. 

Since  the  birth  rate  now  exceeds  the  death 
rate  almost  everywhere,  world  population  Is 
soaring.  This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  birth  rate  is  beginning  to  fall 
in  indtistrlalized  countries,  but  not  fast 
enough  to  prevent  their  populations  from 
continuing  to  increase. 

In  the  United  States,  this  Increase  Is  ap- 
proximately 2,500.000  persons  a  year  and  a 
similar  rate  is  likely  to  continue  for  at  least 
a    few   decades.    Just    to    accommodate    this 
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added  population,  we  would  have  to  create  a 
new  large  city,  or  10  medium  cities,  every 
year. 

is    OtTX    PLANET    TOLERABLE? 

Technologists  may  brag  about  nuclear 
energy,  scientific  agriculture  and  ready-made 
housing  developments,  but  the  overpowering 
fact  is  that  we  shall  soon  be  running  out  of 
desirable  places  and  essential  resources.  As 
Thoreau  remarked,  "What  is  the  use  of  a 
house  if  you  haven't  got  a  tolerable  planet 
to  put  it  on?" 

Furthermore,  almost  everywhere  economic 
and  social  forces  are  driving  people  from  the 
country  to  urban  areas  and  this  trend  also  is 
likely  to  continue.  High  population  density 
Inevitably  brings  about  gross  pollution  of  the 
environment,  by  man's  own  biological  proc- 
esses and  particularly  by  technology.  No  one 
knows  exactly  the  maximum  size  of  the 
population  that  the  earth  can  support.  What 
Is  certain  is  that  it  cannot  be  many  times 
greater  than  at  present. 

Environmental  p>ollutlon  used  to  be  local- 
ized, but  it  now  affects  the  whole  earth. 

Smog  produced  in  urban  and  industrial 
areas  is  hovering  over  the  countryside  and 
beginning  to  spread  over  the  oceans;  cities 
will  not  benefit  much  longer  from  the 
cleansing  effects  of  the  winds  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  wind  itself  is  contaminated. 
Sewage  and  chemical  effluents  are  Gpoiling 
rivers,  lakes  and  coastlines:  slowly,  but 
surely,  even  the  best-protected  urban  water 
supplies  are  being  contaminated  by  count- 
less chemical  substances.  Tin  cans,  plastic 
containers,  discarded  machinery,  oil  and 
other  indegradable  forms  of  garbage  are  over- 
flowing from  city  dumps;  they  are  seen  every- 
where. 

Radioactive  products  and  various  forms  of 
pesticides  are  beginning  to  accumulate  in 
the  soil  and  in  water.  They  will  progressively 
ruin  cultivable  land  and  even  the  oceans. 
Furthermore,  their  concentrations  Increase 
along  certain  food  chains. 

For  example,  radioactive  products  from 
the  fallout  of  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
United  States  were  absorbed  and  concen- 
trated by  the  lichens  of  the  arctic.  Prom  the 
lichens,  they  reached  reindeer  which  feed 
on  these  plants  and  eventually  the  Eskimos 
who  eat  the  reindeer.  Insecticides  such  as 
DDT  accumulate  in  earth  worms,  and  in 
ocean  plankton,  contaminating  and  killing 
the  birds  that  feed  on  worms  or  on  the 
plankton. 

EFFECT    ON    BIRDSHELLS 

A  very  recent  study  reveals  catastrophic 
declines  in  several  bird  species,  because  the 
accumulation  of  insecticides  thins,  to  the 
point  of  breakage,  the  shells  of  their  eggs.  As 
to  insecticides  and  human  beings,  the  con- 
centration of  DDT  exceeds  12  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  the  fatty  tissue  of  United  States  resi- 
dents. 

Excessive  sensory  stimuli,  and  especially 
mind-bewllderlng  noise,  are  among  other 
forms  of  environmental  pollution  which  are 
now  so  ubiquitous  as  to  be  Inescapable. 

The  complexities  resulting  from  techno- 
logical advances  and  crowding  inevitably  en- 
gender social  regimentation,  loss  of  privacy 
and  other  Interferences  with  Individual  free- 
dom. 

Few  persons  can  remain  completely  un- 
aware of  the  dangers  experienced  by  man 
In  the  technological  world.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  little  sense  of  alarm  about 
them. 

We  tend  to  ignore  progressive  changes  un- 
til they  reach  catastrophic  dimensions.  For 
example,  we  no  longer  notice  that  the  air 
over  urban  agglomerations  is  hardly  ever  lu- 
minous and  fragrant.  We  have  learned  to 
tolerate  air  pollution  and  foul  water,  crowd- 
ing, garbage,  noise  and  confusion  in  the 
streets. 

Similarly,  we  can  learn  to  tolerate  the 
sonic  boom,  Invasion  of  privacy  and  even  the 
loss  of  freedom.  Adaptability  is  an  asset  for 
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Burvlvsl.  tout,  paradoxically,  the  greatMt 
threat  to  the  quaUty  of  human  life  Is  that 
the  human  race  is  so  Immensely  adaptable 
that  It  can  survive  even  under  the  most  ob- 

lectlonable  conditions.  

One  might  have  hoped  that  the  mlraculoua 
achievements  of  science  during  the  past  few 
decades,  and  the  promise  of  many  mow  «> 
come,  would  provide  easy  solutions  for  the 
problems  now  facing  mankind.  In  fact,  con- 
fidence in  the  creative  and  predictive  power 
of  science  is  now  so  great  that  several  groups 
of  scholars  have  recently  published  forecasts 
of  the  technological  and  medical  advances 
that  can  be  expected  for  the  year  2000. 

BREAKTHROUGHS    FORESEEN 

Naturally  enough,  they  predict  spectacular 
breakthroughs  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
energy  the  development  of  electronic  gadg- 
ets the  chemical  synthesis  of  materials  bet- 
ter than  natural  ones,  the  discovery  of  drugs 
and  surgical  techniques  that  will  delay  death 
and  change  man's  nature.  From  permanent 
lunar  instillations  to  rebot  human  slaves  and 
to  programed  dreams,  many  are  the  scientific 
miracles  that  have  been  predicted  and,  in- 
deed can  be  anticipated  for  the  21st  century. 
Individual  scientists  would  differ  as  to 
which  of  the  poasibiUtles  will  be  converted 
into  reality,  but  all  would  agree  that  scien- 
tific research  can  provide  new.  powerful  tech- 
niques for  manipulating  external  nature  and 
man's  nature. 

Yet  it  is  my  opinion  that,  despite  past 
achievements  and  promises  for  the  near  fu- 
ture we  do  not  truly  live  In  an  age  of  science. 
We  have  great  expertise  In  the  technological 
applications  of  science,  but  practically  no 
knowledge,  and  even  less  wisdom,  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  these  applications  on  man 
and  on  nature.  In  particular,  we  are  grossly 
Ignorant  of  the  effects  that  modern  tech- 
nologies will  have  on  the  future  of  children 
who  are  exposed  to  them  during  their  early 
development.  We  know  only  that  some  of 
these  effects  will  be  tragic. 

ENVIRONMENT   STXJDT   NEEDED 

These  remarks  do  not  Imply  a  defeatist  or 
anti-intellectual  atUtude.  They  are  meant 
rather  to  emphasize  the  need  for  directing 
scientific  research  to  the  study  of  the  effects 
that  the  modern  environment  exerts  on  man 
and  nature.  The  social  and  environmental 
problems  that  plague  mankind  will  not  be 
solved  unUl  we  develop  a  new  kind  of  sci- 
ence, focused  on  the  fundamental  needs  of 
man  and  on  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy, 
well-balanced  environment. 

Scientists  mvtst  involve  themselves  widely 
In  the  investigation  of  the  social  conse- 
quences that  wiU  result  from  their  profes- 
sional activities.  The  man  of  flesh  and  bone 
will  not  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
of  his  contemporaries  can  explore  the  moon, 
program  their  dreams,  or  use  robots  as  slaves, 
if  the  planet  Earth  has  become  unfit  for 
everyday  life.  He  will  not  long  continue  to  be 
Interested  In  space  acrobatics  if  he  has  to 
watch  them  with  his  feet  deep  in  garbage 
and  with  smog  in  his  eyes. 

The  present  flurry  of  predictions  concern- 
ing the  scientific  breakthroughs  that  can  be 
anticipated  for  the  year  2000  is  a  form  of  so- 
cial escapism.  Whatever  their  scientific  in- 
terest may  be,  many  of  these  breakthroughs 
will  create  new  dangers  for  man  and  nature. 
Hardly  any  of  them  will  help  solve  such 
problems  as  the  raping  of  nature,  environ- 
mental pollution,  urban  crowding,  the  feel- 
ing of  aUenatlon,  racial  and  national  con- 
flicts and  other  threats  to  human  life. 

DEATH  OF  SHEEP  RECALLED 

A  few  months  ago,  many  sheep  died  of  a 
new  kind  of  disease  In  valleys  near  the 
Army's  Dugway  Proving  Grounds  In  Utah. 
Death  waa  caused  by  minute  amounts  of  a 
chemical  substance  that  had  been  deposited 
by  the  wind  on  pastures  over  the  niountaln 
ranges    while    being    tested    a«   a   biological 


weapon  Inside  the  proving  ground.  The  Army 
was  publicly  criticized  for  having  used  the 
new  chemical  substance  before  knowing  how 
it  moves  through  nature  and  determining  aU 
its  biological  effects. 

The  same  criticism  can  be  leveled  against 
society  as  a  whole.  Since  we  make  so  little 
effort  to  investigate  the  effects  of  social  and 
technological  innovations  on  human  life,  we 
are  practicing— not  by  intention  but  irre- 
sponsibly—a  kind  of  biological  warfare 
against  nature,  ourselves  and  especially 
against  our  descendants. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  idea  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Dubos  needs  amplifica- 
tion. He  writes: 

we  can  learn  to  tolerate  the  sonic 
boom,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  even  the  loss 
of  freedom.  Adaptability  is  an  asset  for  sur- 
vival but,  paradoxically,  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  quality  of  human  life  is  that  the  hu- 
man race  is  so  immensely  adaptable  that  it 
can  survive  even  under  the  most  objection- 
able conditions. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  description  of 
Dr.  Dubos  but  if  one  were  only  a  scientist 
concerned  with  man  solely  as  an  inter- 
esting species  for  dispassionate  study, 
one  could  accept  such  a  gloomy  prospect 
with  resignation.  However,  since  man  is 
an  intensely  political  creature  and  since 
those  of  us  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  governing  and  lawmaking  have 
the  solemn  obligation  to  promote  far 
more  than  mere  survival,  we  must  specif- 
icaUy  consider  the  impact  of  often  ob- 
scure but  deeply  felt  human  desires  upon 
our  democratic  institutions. 

Erich  Fromm  has  recently  written  an 
extremely  valuable  boo'^r,  "The  Revolu- 
tion of  Hope:  Toward  a  Humanized 
Technology."  Among  his  brilhant  in- 
sights are  many  which  warn  legislators 
and  executives  of  the  danger  of  attempt- 
ing to  insure  stability  by  inhibitmg 
humanity. 

If  man  were  ii-flnitely  malleable,  there 
would  have  been  no  revolutions;  there  would 
have  been  no  change  because  a  culture  would 
have  succeeded  in  making  man  submit  to  Its 
patterns  without  his  resistance.  But  man, 
being  only  relatively  malleable,  has  always 
reacted  with  protest  against  conditions 
which  made  the  disequilibrium  between  the 
social  order  and  his  human  needs  too  drastic 
or  unbearable  .  .  .  Man's  protest  arose  not 
only  because  of  material  suffering:  spec  f- 
Ically  human  needs  ...  are  an  equally 
strong  motlvlation  for  revolution  and  the 
dynamics  of  change. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  perceptions 
of  Fromm  and  Dubos  are  relevant  to  the 
political  process  and  they  cannot  be 
ignored.  U  they  are,  the  twUight  years 
of  the  20th  century  wiU  witness  the  twi- 
light of  the  America  we  know  and  love. 


OUR  COUNTRY  SHOUUD  BE  FOR- 
EVER GRATEFUL  TO  LYNDON 
JOHNSON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday,  January  20,  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  January  n. 


1969,  edition  of  the  Washington  Dally 
News: 

Owl  Countrt  Should  B«  Foreve*  Grateftti. 
TO  Ltkdon  Johnson 

As  the  tumultuous  years  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's Presidency  come  to  a  close.  It  will  not 
be  disputed  that  he  Is  leaving  an  IndeUble 
Imprint  on  our  country. 

With  one  strong  arm  he  tried  to  fight  what 
became  a  giant-sized  war  in  Asia,  and  with 
the  other  he  tried  to  guide  a  glant-slzed 
revolution  at  home. 

The  President  himself  has  said  he  wants  to 
be  remembered  as  a  man  who  tried. 

He  tried  too  much.  He  crowded  the  coun- 
try—and human  nature— too  fast.  He  tried 
for  instant  success,  which  is  nearly  always 
improbable;  and  for  a  national  consensus, 
which  is  impKDBslble. 

A  man  who  grew  up  in  a  Jim  Crow  area, 
he  tried  in  a  single  Administration  to  abolish 
prejudice  and  create  a  smooth-going  rapport 
between  the  races.  A  Just  and  humane  objec- 
tive  but  not  one  to  be  achieved  in  a  flash. 

a' man  who  had  shined  shoes  and  known 
the  troubles  of  the  penniless,  he  tried  in  his 
brief  span  in  the  White  House  to  vanquish 
poverty— a  condition  of  life  which  has 
plagued  mankind  since  the  beginning.  An 
overwhelmingly  desirable  purpose,  but  not  to 
be  accomplished  by  a  blitz  from  Washing- 

°More  of  a  political  activist  than  scholar  or 
philosopher.  Mr.  Johnson  seemed  to  see  suc- 
cess for  his  goals  as  something  to  be  pursued 
primarily  by  exhortation,  by  merely  passing 
more  laws,  by  spending  taxpayer  money^ 

Complex  and  difficult  problems,  unfor- 
tunately, are  never  overcome  quickly  or  by 
simple  formula.  They  are  diminished  only  by 
long  and  constant  effort,  by  understanding, 
by  education,  by  a  leadership  which  inspires 
wide  cooperation.  „_t.f„i 

Our  country  should  be  forever  grateful 
to  Lvndon  Johnson  for  the  magnificent  way 
in  which  he  assumed  control  of  ^hegovern- 
ment  when  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  thrust  that  heavy  duty  xipon  hlm^ 
Because  of  national  appreciation  of  his 
conduct  in  his  first  year  as  P/esident  h^ 
could  have  ridden  the  crest  of  popularity 
thru  the  1964  election  without  promising 
anvthlne  But  with  that  exuberant  se  f- 
confldence  which  always  has  been  his  haU- 
mark,  he  promised  too  much. 

He  promised  that  American  boys  would 
not  be  called  to  do  the  fighting  that  Asians 
Thould  do  for  themselves.  He  P';°'"'««^''"'^f, 
results  m  the  fields  of  poverty  and  clvU 
rights,  and  many  more  things. 

They  were  promises  which  could  not  hu- 
n^/be  fulfUled.  and  they  bred  disappo Int- 
S^I  frustrations,  angry  resentments.  Mo- 

'''"^rviem^m  war  he  inherited  has  hung 
likfan  a  batross  around  his  ^'^^^'^^J^^RZ 
neck  He  and  his  advisers  underestimated  the 
enormity  of  the  conflict  and  the  complexity 

°'so  much^wSthe  war  and  Its  cosU  under- 
estimated that  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  early 
ttts  was  to  talk  Congress  into  a  reduction  in 
t^«s  M  the  war  escalated,  so  did  the  federal 
deficit— and  so  did  Inflation. 

It  was  a  serious  miscalculation  of  both  hu- 
man  and  fiscal  consequences.  «„„,,v 

^ter  at  first  haU-heartedly  and  ftna  y 
wl^lull  force,  he  fought  for  and  eventually 
Obtained  a  war  surtax-three  yea«  tardy. 

Even  as  difficulties  mounted  abroad,  they 
bolted  up  in  this  country  In  angry  confronta- 
tions and  dlsorders-we  became  a  society 
which  was  anything  but  great. 

Mr.  Johnson's  goals  were  equal  rlghte. 
equal  opportunity,  and  peace  ^^f^^f^ 
dlnce.  But  the  harvest  was  unequal  sacrifices 

""He^'^efbal^nced  the  budget  In  his  year, 
and  a?  ttae^  seemed  to  regard  this  as  some- 
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thing  not  worth  tnjlng 
successor    a    budget 

And  along  with 
Ntxon  the  enormous 
Vietnam    war   and 
home. 

There  are  areas  In 
ministration's  contrlputlons 
out  parallel  in  our 

One    Is    the 
such  as  alerting  our 


But  he  left  for  bis 
balanced— on    paper. 

he  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
problems  of  ending  the 
restoring    tranquility   at 


which  the  Johnson  Ad- 
have  been  wlth- 
I  ilstory : 
consfrvatlon    of    resources — 
people  to  the  pollution 


The  Senate  met 
12  meridian,  on 
recess,  and  was  cilled 
Vice  President 

The  Chaplain, 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D 
prayer : 


tne 


Spiro 


Eternal  Father, 
suid  for  whom  we 
truth  that  whoever 
among  us  must  bf 
Receive,  O  Lord 
and  the'  service  of 
thlJs  day  "that  we 
Thy  purpose.  Give 
and  work  with  Thte 
all  Thy  faithful  people 
dom  may  come  anc 
earth  as  it  is  in  hes  ven 

In  the  Redeemer 
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of  water  and  air.  and  to  the  blight  of  the 
landscap>e;  afflictions  which  are  so  rapidly 
diminishing  the  quality  of  our  life. 

Another  Is  the  push  he  has  given  to  edu- 
cation for  all  who  wish  it,  and  the  laws  and 
the  support  he  stImiUated  In  behalf  of  civil 
rights.  And  the  landmark  decision  which  set 
up  Medicare  for  the  elderly. 

Still  another  is  the  achievement  in  space. 
This  was  not  something  he  Inherited,  like 
the  Vietnam  war  or  the  racial  confBlct.  As  a 


leader  in  the  Senate,  he  was  the  political 
architect  and  the  driving  force  in  setting 
up  the  space  program.  As  vice  president,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  which  nurtured  the  program.  So.  as 
President,  he  was  there  to  see  astronauts 
Borman,  Loveil  and  Anders  fly  around  the 
moon  and  lilt  the  horizons  of  all  people. 

And  this,  perhaps  more  than  anything, 
gave  a  triumphant  ending  to  his  uniquely 
beleaguered  Administration. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  January  21,  1969 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday.  January  10. 1969) 


n  executive  session  at 

expiration  of  the 

to  order  by  the 

T.  Agnew. 

Reverend  Edward 

offered  the  following 


the 


with  whom  we  walk 

labor,  teach  us  the 

would   be  greatest 

the  servant  of  all. 

love  of  our  hearts 

3ur  minds  and  hands 

be  instruments  of 

us  strength  to  walk 

in  fellowship  with 

that  Thy  king- 

Thy  will  be  done  on 


tie 


may 


s  name.     Amen. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

'The  Vice  Presidmt  was  greeted  with 
applause.  Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  .Ar.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  VICE  PRESDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
delighted  to  see  ycu  assume  the  gavel 
in  this  great  body.  Having  known  a  good 
deal  about  you  befcre  you  assumed  this 
responsibility,  I  knojcv  that  you  will  carry 
out  those  duties  witl  high  credit  to  your- 
self, to  this  body,  and  to  the  country. 

So,  we  extend  to  you  today  the  hand 
of  fellowship,  as  we  mark  the  beginning 
of  another  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  jield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELq.  First,  let  me  say 
that  the  rules  of  thq  House  do  not  apply 
in  the  Senate.  As  so^e  of  the  proponents 
of  the  pending  effort]  to  change  rule  XXII 
would  state,  Senatoits  can  speak  at  some 
little  length  on  every! issue. 

I  join  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er in  extending  congratulations  to  our 
new  Presiding  OfBcet-;  and  if  the  minor- 
ity leader  would  join  me,  I  would  like  to 
break  a  rule  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  if  the  Presiding  OfH- 
cer  so  desires,  he  mat'  proceed  for  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes.  [taughter.J 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Presiding  Officer  proceeds,  may  I  simply 
join  in  the  good  wishes  of  the  Senate  and 


the  people,  in  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
a  new  President  of  the  Senate.  And  may 
I  add,  with  some  transliteration  of  the 
ancient  words,  "Dominus  Vobiscum  et 
Cum  Spiro  T.  Agnew." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  adding 
my  congratulations  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  think  you  will  find  your  experience 
here  rewarding.  We  know  that  the  future 
here,  under  your  guidance  in  the  chair, 
will  be  excellent.  Perhaps  we  still  will  not 
always  be  harmonious  within  this  body, 
but  we  will  accomplish  great  things.  We 
bid  you  welcome. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  echo 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  extending  a  word  of  welcome 
to  the  Presiding  Officer. 

As  our  majority  leader  has  said,  we 
look  forward  to  many  years  of  your  serv- 
ice here. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  all  of  the  lead- 
ership who  have  extended  their  greet- 
ings to  you  as  our  new  Presiding 
Officer. 

One  of  the  unique  qualities  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment presiding  over  the  most  powerful 
legislative  body  in  the  world. 

I  welcome  you  here.  I  hope  that  with 
all  of  the  new  duties  that  the  press  re- 
ports you  will  assume,  it  will  not  mean 
you  will  desert  the  Senate  or  that  chair, 
and  that  you  will  perform  as  often  as 
possible  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

I  am  glad  to  greet  you  here,  and  I 
extend  my  very  best  wishes  and  promise 
cooperation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appreciates  the  courteous  and  gracious 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  majority  and  minority  whips, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  , 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chair  is  fully  aware  of  the  limited 
nature  of  his  participation  in  these  de- 
liberations and  does  not  wish  to  set  a 
bad  precedent  by  exceeding  the  time 
limit  so  graciously  allowed  him.  He  feels 
a  tremor  of  uncertainty.  It  is  not  a  per- 
sonal uncertainty,  but  awe,  because  of 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  this  select 
and  august  deliberative  body.  The  Chair 
will  try  to  discharge  the  responslbiltles 
of  this  office  adequately  and,  hopefully, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  January  20, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  period 
be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  statements 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  bring  up  today  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Hickel,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  reason  is  that 
an  objection  has  been  entered  because 
neither  the  printed  hearings  nor  the 
committee  report  is  available.  That  is  a 
courtesy  we  always  extend  to  any 
Member. 

I  am  sorry  that  that  is  the  case,  be- 
cause we  had  intended  to  bring  up  the 
Hickel  nomination  today.  If  the  docu- 
ments are  ready,  it  is  the  leadership's  in- 
tention to  bring  up  the  nomination  the 
first  thing  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  very  clearly  that  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion yesterday  afternoon  on  this  mat- 
ter; namely,  that  the  hearings  had  not 
as  yet  been  printed.  I  did  not  do  that  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  I  merely  did  it  as  a 
predicate  to  have  the  members  of  that 
committee  on  the  floor  to  explain  to  us 
the  pros  and  cons,  their  impressions  of 
this  man,  his  financial  background,  and 
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his  philosophical  outlook  on  the  con- 
siuner  interests  in  the  country  with  ref- 
erence to  oil. 

I  thought  it  would  srifBce,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  printed  hearings,  if  we  could 
have  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  floor  to  explain  the  background  of 
this  nomination. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
not  asking  for  any  extension. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  He  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "hold"  at  present  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Hickel. 

But,  in  all  candor,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
committee  report  and  the  printed  hear- 
ings are  not  available  for  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  to  discuss. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  it  probably  be  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  leader  to 
take  up  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  11  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  inability 
to  proceed  today  with  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Governor  Hickel? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  It  is 
the  pending  motion,  and  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
Chitrch)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  have  been  notified  to  that  effect, 
and  that  both  sides  will  be  ready  to  re- 
sume the  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  speakers  who 
are  ready.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
spin  out  this  matter  any  longer  than  the 
leadership  and  the  authors  of  the  resolu- 
tion may  feel  is  necessary.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  discussion 
in  the  event  that  proves  necessary. 

The  only  thing  I  request  is  that  there 
be  a  quorum  call  when  the  morning  hour 
is  over,  since  I  have  guests  In  the  dining 
room. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be. 

Tliat  concludes  that  matter. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  "nie  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  DOLE 
TO  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  29 

Resolved.  That  Mr.  Dolk,  of  Kansas,  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  assigned  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  29)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.       

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  recognized  as  a  Senator  from 
Montana. 


CANADA'S  PRIME  MINISTER 
TRUDEAU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  In  what  might  be  called  an  adven- 
ture in  "new  politics"  Canadian-style, 
Pierre  Elliott  Ti-udeau  was  selected 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  It  Is  a  pa- 
thetic commentary  on  the  times  In  which 
we  live  that  the  straightforwardness 
and  the  absence  of  deviousness  In  the 
political  techniques  by  which  Mr.  Tru- 
deau  rose  to  national  prominence  have 
generally  been  labelled  as  unorthodox  or 
unconventional. 

However  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
may  be  described.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  come  through  to  this  country  as  an 
Invigorating  breeze  from  the  north.  In 
his  politics,  Mr.  Tnideau  has  disdained 
atavistic  social  attitudes  and  political 
platitudes  and  he  has  questioned  the 
entrenched  policies  which  derive  In  many 
Instances  from  them.  This  approach  has 
apparently  put  him  in  tune  not  only  with 
contemporary  Canadians  but  with 
younger  people  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  as  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Trudeau  Intends  to  lead  the 
search  for  "a  just  society,"  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Involvement  of  the  Canadian 
people  In  government.  To  this  end  he  has 
already  faced  frankly  and  with  great  In- 
tegrity the  most  difficult  of  Issues  in 
Canada,  that  is  the  partial  estrangement 
between  the  English-  and  French-speak- 
ing peoples.  By  his  personal  example  as 
well  as  by  his  active  policies  he  expresses 
an  unmistakable  desire  to  see  emerge 
out  of  a  duallstlc  culture  one  Canada 
united,  free  of  the  bias  and  mutual  sus- 
picions of  the  past. 

Mr.  Trudeau  has  also  unveiled  Initia- 
tives which  are  aimed  at  bringing  about 
new  directions  in  Canada's  International 
relations.  In  that  connection,  it  is  to  be 
anticipated  that  Canada  will  take  a  fresh 
look,  in  particular,  at  policies  respecting 
Its  neighbors  to  the  south,  at  the  role  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  at  the  somewhat  ambiguous  Ca- 
nadian relationship  with  China.  There  is 
no  cause.  In  my  judgment,  to  bemoan 
this  prospect.  It  would  be.  Instead,  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  take  a  leaf  from 
the  Canadian  maple  and  engage  In  a 
similar  fresh  look  at  some  of  our  own 
approaches  to  the  world,  including  Can- 
ada. It  Is  entirely  possible  that  policies 
might  be  reshaped  in  a  manner  which 
will  better  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  and  to  the  underglrdlng  of 
International  peace. 

That  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada is  a  modem  man  of  great  vitality, 
high  intelligence  and  creative  proclivi- 
ties is  documented  by  an  Interview  of 
Mr.  Trudeau  which  was  conducted  last 
November  by  Jay  Walz  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  by  an  article  captioned 
"Trudeau"  which  Bruce  Hutchison,  edi- 
torial director  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
wrote  for  a  recent  Issue  of  International 
Nickel  magazine.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  interview 
and  article  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 


view and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  Not.  29,  l»681 
Trudeau,  in   Interview,   Strxsses  Pull 
PoucT  Review 
(By  Jay  Walz) 
Ottawa,  November  27.— As  he  rounds  out 
his  first  half-year  In  ofBce,  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  views  his  program  for 
Canada,  as  a  plan  to  excite  ideas,  challenges 
past  assumptions  and  involve  the  people  in 
running  their  country. 

"I  especially  want  people  to  understand," 
he  said  in  an  lnte^^'lew,  "there  Is  no  great 
authority  called  the  Prime  Minister  who  gets 
messages  from  God — who  makes  great  laws. 
•If  we  come  up  with  more  Ideas,  they  will 
only  be  accepted  If  the  people  are  prepared 
for  them,  which  means  involving  them,  dis- 
cussing with  them,  convincing  them." 

Accordingly,  the  49-year-old  Prime  Minis- 
ter explained,  aU  of  Canada's  policy  is  given 
to  review.  He  and  Ills  Cabinet  are  searching 
Ijeyond  past  assumptions  on  such  issues  as 
relations  wfth  the  United  States.  Canada's 
role  in  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  recognition 
of  CommunUt  China,  which  Mr.  Trudeau 
advocates. 

In  an  hour-long  discussion  last  Friday 
with  this  correspondent  and  with  Seymour 
Topping,  foreign  news  editor  of  The  New 
York  Tlmee.  Mr.  Trudeau  made  these  other 
major  points: 

He  would  welcome  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  M.  Nixon,  not  to  take  up 
specific  problems  but  to  discuss  the  major 
premises  of  Mr.  Nixon's  thinking  "and  to 
acquaint  him  with  mine." 

Although  there  is  danger  that  the  huge 
United  States  investment  in  Canadian  re- 
sources and  Industry  may  lead  to  foreign 
economic  domination  of  Canada,  he  would 
encourage  Canadians  to  Invest  In  future  de- 
velopment rather  than  try  to  "buy  back" 
existing  American  holdings. 

Belonging  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  is  important  to  Canada  be- 
cause it  "permits  us  to  talk  to  other  people 
than  the  United  States  about  global  military 
problems." 

Far-reaching  alignments  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  may  In  the  long  run  make  it  "in 
the  interests  of  China  to  be  friendly  with 
America  rather  than  with  Russia,"  and  Im- 
proved relations  with  the  United  States  may 
be  in  the  Soviet  Union's  interests,  too. 

Mr.  Trudeau  spoke  in  his  office  in  the 
Parliament  Building.  Motioning  his  callers 
to  chairs  opposite,  he  asked  If  he  might  sit 
at  his  desk  where  he  would  be  free  to  prop 
his  feet  up  If  he  wished.  A  pot  of  chrys- 
anthemums adorned  a  side  table. 

The  Prime  Minister  wore  a  conservatively 
cut  dark  gray  suit,  a  white  shirt  with  but- 
tondown  collar  and  a  black  four-ln-hand  tie. 
Since  becoming  Prime  Minister  last  spring, 
he  has  discarded  his  ascots,  sport  Jacket  and 
sandals. 

Through  most  of  the  Interview  he  leaned 
forward  with  his  elbows  on  the  desk,  using 
Gallic  gestures  to  emphasize  a  point  ("It 
takes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  to  be  Prime 
Minister")  or  to  shrug  off  a  distasteful  idea 
("We  are  not  evil  men  trjlng  to  force  a 
diabolical  solution"  upon  the  people). 

In  the  tape-recorded  discussion,  his  low 
voice  often  fell  to  the  mumble  that  has  be- 
come the  despair  of  Canadian  Journalists. 
His  language,  favoring  such  terms  as  "post- 
ulates," "premise"  and  "cultural  dynamics," 
often  betrayed  the  classroom  approach  that 
some  Ottawa  politicians  find  strange  in  their 
new  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Trudeau  was  a  law 
professor  at  the  University  of  Montreal  be- 
fore he  entered  politics  In  1965  to  become  a 
Liberal  party  Member  of  Parliament. 

Two  or  three  times,  Mr.  Trudeau  Inter- 
rupted himself  to  apologize  for  "a  long  mon- 
ologue" for  "stating  such  platitudes." 
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Following  are  excerpts  from  the  Interview 
with  Prime  Minister  Trudeau : 

Q.  In  the  United  States  now,  you  are  still 
something  of  an  enigma;  there  Is  a  feeling 
That  you  have  not  yet  precisely  defined  your 
philoaophy  of  government  or  your  program. 
Is  that  a  fair  stateme^it? 

A.  During  the  election  period  and  since, 
I  have  stated  postulajtes  of  my  thinking.  In- 
tuitions If  you  prefeK  or  directions  In  which 
my  mind  works.  But|l  haven't — certainly  In 
the  area  of  International  relations — spelled 
out  any  precise  pyoUcJ.  In  the  sp>eclflc  matter 
of  defense  and  exterfial  affairs,  we  are  em- 
barked on  a  review.  Dt's  fair  to  say  there  are 
a  lot  of  unanswered  I  questions. 

What  do  we  want  t6  do  In  international  af- 
fairs? What  do  we  'irant  to  do  In  defense 
policy?  What  do  we  v  ant  to  do  with  our  So- 
cial Security  programs,  our  monetary  policy, 
and  so  on? 

M'LUHANItE    LEANINGS 


It's  fair  to  say  that 


Canada.  Perhaps  I  am 


I  haven't  tried  to  spell 


out  the  programs  for  the  next  20  years  of 


partially  £rt4cLuhanlte 


without  knowing  it.  It's  one  of  the  arguments 
I  used  In  the  leadership  campaign  when  they 
said,  "You  don't  have  Experience,  how  can  you 
aspire  to  be  a  Prime  \4nlster?" 

My  answer  was,  Weli,  In  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing- world,--the  experience  isn't  always  very 
uaaful.  ISm.  data  are  so  different  from  one 
year  to  the  next  that  what  you  learned  In  a 
previous  context  can   lamstrlng  you. 

I  know  what  the  bjg  priorities  are,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  solve  them  over 
a  period  of  four  years. 

The  problem  of  rei;lonal  disparities  Is  of 
extreme  Importance.  The  problem  of  Indian 
and  Eskimo — native  p  Dpulatlons  In  general — 
Is  a  very  Important  one.  The  problem  of  ur- 
ban growth;  the  problem  of  our  relations 
with  China,  with  Soi  th  America,  with  Eu- 
rope, with  the  Unltec  States;  the  attitudes 
we  take  toward  foreign  investments,  taxa- 
tion— these  are  all  v(  ry  Important. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  i  l^anada's  relations  with 
the  United  States  shot  Id  evolve? 


A.  I  have  a  very 
United  States  and  Its 
Is   an   extraordinarily 


great  respect  for  the 
Institutions.  I  think  It 
powerful   society.   It's 


vital.  It's  a  tough  society  In  the  good  sense 


of  the  word.   It  has 


Ived  through  difficult 


problems,   and   I'm   sire   it   has   the   where- 
withal to  answer  dlffl<  ult  questions. 


As  a  student  of  the 
I  have  in  particular  a 


the  legal  thought  ths  t  you  have  developed 


there.  I'm  not  talking 


but    of    the    institutions    which    grew    out 


around  your  political 


as  a  neighbor  this  verj 


obvious    economic    benefits,    it   has   obvious 


technological    benefits 


tural  benefits.  Even  in  terms.  I  suppose,  of 


peace  it  has  obvious 


and  strong  fxjwer  that 
neighbor  relationship 
a  long  while  the  little 


rough   edges  more  see^Bitlvely   than   the   big 
guy  does  and  we  have 
economic   benefits   we 


to  be  careful  lest  the 
draw  from  our  rela- 
tions with  the  United  fetates  lead  to  atrophy 
of  our  political  independence. 

NON-ORWELIJ|kN    MEANING 

same  assessment  in 

relations:  What  we 

strong  big  brother — 

Orirelllan  sense — we  lose 

capnot  be  100  per  cent 

no   country   can — 

States — but    perhaps 


We  have  to  make  the 
the  area  of  Internationa 
gain  by  having  such  a 
I  say  that  in  a  non 
by  the  fact  that  we 
independent.  Of  oour^ 
not    even    the    United 


law.  I  would  say  that 
very  great  respect  for 


of  public  lawmaking 


institutions — the  Su- 


preme Court,  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  so  on. 

So  I  think  we  are  ^ry  fortunate  to  have 


great  country:  It  has 


it   has   obvious   cul- 


senefits:    we  are   in  a 


sense  sheltered   by   thje   United   States   um- 
brella. 

But  all  these  assets  ^bviously  are  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  It  Is  such  a  large 


in  the  kind  of  good- 
tbat  has  existed  for 
guy  always  feels  the 


the  measure  of  our  Independence  Is  consid- 
erably reduced. 

The  culttiral  field — it  is  an  obvious  one, 
too.  I  believe  that  the  benefits  that  I  have 
underUned  In  the  legal  field  can  be  extended 
to  many  other  fields:  the  Intellectual  pres- 
ence of  the  great  universities,  the  cultural 
dynamism  of  a  city  like  New  York. 

It's  an  extraordinary  shot  in  the  arm  for  a 
Canadian  to  be  able  to  take  an  hour's  flight 
and  be  in  New  York  City  and  know  whatfs 
happening  In  the  biggest  city  in  the  wornl. 
and  probably  the  most  exciting  one  and  come 
back  after  a  short  weekend. 

Q.  Are  you  worried  by  th'e  Influx  of  Ameri- 
can capital  investment,  in  the  sense  that  this 
Investment  might  result  in  an  American 
economic  domination  of  this  country?  And 
do  you  plan  any  restrictions  on  American 
capit.il  Investment  in  Canada? 

A.  I  think  the  problem  of  economic  domi- 
nation Is  somewhat  inevitable — not  only  of 
the  United  States  over  Canada  but  perhaps 
over  countries  of  Europe  as  well,  and  the 
problems  of  the  economic  domination  of 
Japan  over  some  countries  in  the  Par  Bast, 
and  the  problem  of  economic  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union  over  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  around  it.  and  so  on. 

These  are  facts  of  life,  and  they  don't 
worry  me. 

I  would  want  to  make  sure  that  this  eco- 
nomic presence  does  not  result  In  a  real 
weakening  of  our  national  Identity.  It  is 
obvious,  if  we  keep  out  capital  and  keep  out 
technology  we  won't  be  able  to  develop  our 
resources  and  we  would  have  to  cut  our 
standard  of  consumption  in  order  to  gen- 
erate the  savings  to  invest  on  ourselves  and 
so  on.  I  think  even  more  important  than  the 
capital  which  comes  in  from  the  United 
States  is  the  technology  that  comes  with  it. 
And  we  cant  have  one  without  the  other, 
and  we  are  willing  to  take  both,  but  on  cer- 
tain conditions. 

NOT    AN    ECONOMIC    NATIONALIST 

I'm  not  an  economic  nationalist,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  device  of  nationalism  is 
an  impoverishing  one — that  you  should  only 
use  it.  sparingly,  in  areas  where  you  can't 
defend  yourself  otherwise. 

I  believe,  in  the  case  of  American  Invest- 
ment in  Canada,  it  is  more  important — as  I 
have  said  many  times — for  us  to  use  our  sav- 
ings to  invest  In  the  future  rather  than  to 
use  these  savings  to  buy  up  the  past  and  to 
try  to  buy  out  the  American  concerns  which 
are  here  now.  Becatise  if  we  use  our  savings 
to  buy  the  past,  then  these  savings  will  be 
reinvested  by  the  very  same  outsiders  In  the 
future  and  we  will  be  another  generation 
behind. 

So  I'd  like  to  try  and  skip  a  generation  and 
say.  Well,  they  own  the  automobile  factories 
and  many  of  the  pulp  mills,  and  so  on;  let's 
not  use  too  much  of  our  savings  trying  to 
make  these  things  Canadian;  let's  make  sure 
that  the  industries  of  tomorrow  will  be  Cana- 
dian. 

This  is  where  Canadians  can  prove  whether 
they  are  entrepreneurs  or  not.  and  whether 
their  assessment  of  the  future  Is  as  good  as 
the  Americans'. 

You  realize  that  each  country  wants  to 
keep  its  identity — or  its  sovereignty,  to  speak 
in  legal  terms.  It  has  to  constantly  make 
assessments,  and  to  select  those  areas  which 
are  important  for  our  independence. 

Some  examples  are  quite  obvious:  our 
banking  and  our  financial  Institutions,  and 
the  communications  media,  where  we've 
adopted  In  the  area  of  radio  broadcasting 
the  same  kind  of  laws  that  you  have  in  the 
United  States  which  Insure  that  control  of 
the  media  will  not  belong  to  foreigners. 

But  we  have  limited  resources,  intellectual 
and  manpower  and  financial.  Therefore,  the 
great  problem  for  a  government  of  our  size 
is  to  know  where  we  will  Invest  those  re- 
sources most — resources  for  protecting  our 


Identity.  I  believe  that  In  most  of  the  areas 
I'm  prepared  to  let  the  consumer  decide 
and  to  let  the  forces  of  the  market  play. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  military  cooperation 
with  the  American  states  within  the  frame- 
work of  NATO  and  the  bilateral  defense  ar- 
rangements such  as  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command? 

"ONE   AMONGST   MANY" 

A.  In  the  case  of  NATO  I  don't  see  the 
United  States  as  posing  a  particular  problem. 
They  are  one  member  of  NATO  amongst 
many.  I  believe  that  the  alliance,  in  a  very 
real  sense.  Is  useful  to  Canada  because  It 
permits  us  to  talk  to  other  people  than  the 
United  States  when  we're  talking  about  glob- 
al military  problems. 

Or,  to  state  that  In  another  way,  the  politi- 
cal benefits  of  NATO  to  Canada  are  that  we 
have  other  friends  in  the  same  alliance  apart 
from  the  United  States  and  we  can  assess, 
for  instance,  the  events  in  Czechoslovakia  or 
the  happenings  over  Suez  or  the  develop- 
ments in  Berlin  not  merely  by  talking  to  the 
United  States  but  by  asking  what  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  and  the  Italians  and  the 
Germans  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  NATO 
members  think  of  a  given  thing. 

I  do  think  that  part  of  our  process  of  re- 
viewing our  defense  and  external  policy  will 
be  predicated  on  the  reality  that  probably 
the  greatest  force  for  peace  in  the  past  16 
years  has  been  the  balance  of  terror  between 
two  nuclear  powers. 

If  Canada  decides  that  the  principle  of  col- 
lective security  is  an  Important  one — and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  It  is — If  we  don't  want 
to  be  completely  neutralists,  if  we  want  to  be 
In  some  collective-security  arrangements,  we 
can  ask  ourselves:  Which  are  the  ones  which 
are  more  natural  to  us?  Are  they  the  NATO 
ones  or  are  they  the  NORAD  ones?  And  how 
do  you  Intensify  the  arrangements  which 
are  the  most  natural  to  you? 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  sustain  your  pres- 
ent commitment  of  resources  to  NATO  or 
do  you  plan  to  cut  back  on  them? 

A.  If  I  knew  it,  I  would  state  what  our 
policy  is.  As  I  have  been  saying  in  the  House 
for  several  days,  the  position  we  took  In 
Brussels  was  that  we  weren't  prejudging  the 
results  of  a  review  which  is  not  yet  finished. 
We  were  holding  the  line  in  NATO;  we  had 
decided  to  delay  a  reduction  In  forces  which 
we  had  made  NATO  aware  of  before  the 
Czechoslovakian  crisis.  As  a  result  of  the 
crisis  we  decided  neither  to  escalate  nor  to 
proceed  with  the  reduction.  The  information 
that  our  ministers  have  gathered  at  the  re- 
cent NATO  meeting,  along  with  events  in 
Czechoslovakia,  along  with  the  work  we  have 
been  doing  ourselves  in  our  reviews  will  all 
be  part  of  the  final  policy  decision  we  make. 
Q.  You  have  said  in  the  past  that  you  feel 
that  the  nature  of  the  defense  situation  has 
changed  because  there  is  no  longer  a  threat 
In  a  general  sense  from  a  monolithic  Com- 
munist bloc.  What  is  your  feeling  after  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia? 

"A    MATTER    or    EMPHASIS" 

A.  When  you  quote  me  as  having  said  that 
there  is  no  more  danger  because  of  breaking 
up  the  monolith.  I  don't  remember  having 
said  that;  perhaps  It  is  a  matter  of  emphasis. 
I  think  that  this  Is  very  much  the  French 
position — that  detente  would  come,  hope- 
fully, as  a  result  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
monolith,  and  there  were  signs  of  this  In 
Rumania  and  signs  of  it  in  Hungary  and 
more  recently  signs  in  Czechoslovakia. 

If  that  Is  what  you  are  alluding  to.  then 
I  would  say  yes.  This  Is  also  part  of  the 
NATO  members'  thinking,  and  they  said  so. 
Indeed,  in  the  communique  after  Brussels — 
that  we  don't  want  our  present  decisions  to 
preclude  a  genuine  hope  that  detente  will 
come.  And  detente  will  mean  that,  I  sup- 
pose— less  of  a  monolith. 

But  this  being  said,  do  the  events  In 
Czechoslovakia    and    perhaps    the    Mediter- 
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ranean  lead  me  to  believe  that  NATO  should 
be  strengthened?  I'd  say  you  could  argue  Just 
aa  easily  to  the  contrary — that  because  of 
Czechoslovakia  we  have  concrete  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  weaker  now  than  It 
was  before:  It  can  no  longer  count  on  Czech- 
oslovakia as  a  solid  ally  In  a  military  conflict. 

GENTTINE    DESIRE    POSSIBLE 

Movlngs  Within  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
m  the  past  couple  of  years  have  indicated 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  genuine  desire  in 
those  countries  to  be  less  part  of  tha  mono- 
Uth.  And  If  that  were  the  case.  If  they  were 
generally  prepared  to  move  toward  detente, 
I  think  we  should  also  do  so  In  NATO. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  question 
some  of  the  basic  premises  that  were  at  the 
basis  of  the  creation  of  NATO  In  the  late 
nlneteen-fortles.  Since  then  China  has  de- 
veloped from  what  was  then  a  country  torn 
by  revolution  into  an  Important  power. 

It's  obvious  that  Russia's  greatest  fear  In 
the  future  will  be  China  and  not  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  perhaps  there  would 
be  something  to  be  said  for  the  United  States 
or  for  other  members  of  NATO  to  act  more 
along  the  lines  of  this  new  reality.  In  the 
long  run.  I  think,  perhaps  it  Is  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  China  to  be  friendly  with  America 
rather  than  with  Russia. 

And  If  you  can  develop  this  line  of  think- 
ing, then  you  cease  to  be  as  afraid  of  Russia 
In  Europe  as  we  are  now. 

Everyone  knows  that  by  the  year  2000 
Japan  wlU  be  one  of  the  four  greats  In  the 
world— the  United  States.  Soviet  Union, 
Germany  and  Japan.  It's  obvious  that  this 
Is  going  to  spell  a  whole  new  ?et  of  realities 
In  the  Pacific  both  In  the  military  and  the 
economic  sense.  I'd  be  Interested  In  making 
sure  that  Canada,  as  a  Pacific  nation,  Is 
asking  Itself  questions  about  that. 

Q,  You  have  indicated  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  Canada  at  some  time  to  rec- 
ognize the  Peking  Government.  Under  what 
conditions  would  you  consider  the  time 
right  for  a  step  of  that  kind? 

A.  I  think  the  time  has  been  right  for  a 
great  many  years  to  recognize  the  Peking 
Government.  The  difficulty  is,  What  happens 
to  Taiwan  if  we  recognize  Peking?  I've  been 
on  record  many  times  as  saying  that  regard- 
less of  the  regime  in  Peking,  it  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  quarter  of  the  human  race 
and  It  is  a  country  that  we  have  to  know 
more  about  and  it  is  a  country  with  which 
Canada,  as  you  know,  has  a  very  Important 
trade  relation.  And  it  Is  a  country  with  which 
we  should  establish  diplomatic  relations. 

The  reason  why  we  haven't  done  it  and 
why  we  are  not  doing  it  now  Is  that  before 
doing  it  you  want  to  know  under  what  con- 
ditions diplomatic  relations  will  exist,  you 
want,  as  much  as  possible,  to  know  in  ad- 
vance what  treatment  our  diplomats  will 
get  over  there,  what  kind  of  a  basis  of  opera- 
tion they  will  have;  we  want  to  know  what 
we  win  do  with  our  relations  with  Taiwan 
or  what  Peking  will  want  us  to  do  or  demand 
that  we  do. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  consultation  about 
It.  with  countries  who  have  relations  with 
Peking  and  with  countries  who  have  not  rela- 
tions with  Peking. 

Q.  Are  you  encouraged  by  what  you  found 
out? 

A.  Well  I'm  encouraged.  But  I'm  an  optim- 
ist, and  this  doesn't  really  mean  that  the 
result  win  be  what  I  hope  it  will  be:  estab- 
lishment of  relations. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  United 
States'  attitude  toward  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  a  deterrent? 

A.  Well.  I'm  encouraged.  But  I'm  an  opti- 
mist, and  this  doesnt  really  mean  that  the 
States  Government.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
several  years  ago  they  would  have  reacted 
very  badly.  I  am  not  sure  that  Is  true  now. 
Q.  To  some  extent  your  change  of  admin- 
istration Is  paranel  to  what  Is  happening 
in  the  United  States.  Do  you  Intend  to  meet 


with  1».  NUon  with  a  view  of  reexamining 
and  possibly  readjusting  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States? 

A.  Well,  I  have  no  specific  Intention  to 
meet  with  him.  There  has  been  no  exchange 
of  any  kind  of  information  along  these  lines. 
But  I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  I 
would  be  able  to  discuss  these  quesUons  and 
many  others. 

I  think  the  foremost  thing  I  have  to  dis- 
cuss when  I  meet  responsible  leaders  of 
friendly  countries  are  not  so  much  specifics, 
and  I  believe  a  lot  can  be  left  to  our  dip- 
lomatic personnel  and  to  our  clvU  servants 
In  the  area  of  trade  and  commerce  and  so 
on. 

I  would  like  to  try  and  understand  what 
the  major  premises  of  Mr.  Nixon's  think- 
ing are,  and  I  would  like  to  acquaint  him 
with  mine.  I  would  like  to  know  what  he 
Is  thinking  about  the  future— not  Just  think- 
ing, because  he  has  talked  a  great  deal,  but 
what  his  basic  postulates  or  premises  are 
about  the  future  of  this  North  American 
continent  for  the  next  20  years: 


"WHAT    ARE    THE    HOPES?" 

What  are  the  dangers?  What  are  the  hopes? 
In  what  direction  is  the  population  moving? 
What  win  we  do  with  urban  growth?  What 
will  we  do  with  problems  of  economic  inter- 
dependence? What  will  we  do  with  the  mul- 
tinational corporation?  What  will  we  do  with 
the  United  Nations? 

But  not  In  specifics.  How  does  he  see  the 
world?  Does  he  think  about  China  as  I  do — 
that  It's  probably  more  in  their  Interest  to  be 
m  the  long  run  friendly  with  the  United 
States  than  friendly  with  Russia. 

What  does  he  think  about  the  problem  of 
the  black  people  In  the  United  States  and 
how  does  he  think  this  Is  going  to  be  solved 
m  the  next  several  years?  Is  he  very  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  poverty  in  the  third 
world?  What  priorities  does  he  put  on  inter- 
national aid  and  development  as  against 
shooting  for  the  moon? 

But  these  are  things  that  I  find  Interest- 
ing discussing  with  anyone;  therefore  I 
would  find  It  even  more  interesting  dis- 
cussing them  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Just  Society 
in  a  visionary  sense,  as  President  Johnson 
has  spoken  of  the  Great  Society.  Can  you  teU 
us  how  you  envision  the  Just  Society? 

A.  Well,  what  is  the  definition  of  Justice? 
It  is  to  give  to  each  man  his  due.  What  is 
due  to  each  man?  I  suppose  It  is  only  each 
man  who  can  answer  that.  Most  people  real- 
ize there  Is  a  limit  to  what  they  can  get.  So 
I  use  "Just  Society" — perhaps  as  President 
Johnson  used  "Great  Society,"  but  I  think 
the  word  "Justice"  Is  a  bit  more  subjective. 
That  is  why  I  have  talked  so  much  of  In- 
volvement and  participation.  For  example.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  Canada  a 
great  society  If  the  Indians  or  the  French 
Canadians  or  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia didn't  feel  that  they  were  getting  their 
Just  share  of  this  great  society. 

And  when  I  say  a  Just  Society  I  am  think- 
ing of  letting  the  people  know  that  the 
values  we  are  seeking  are  those  that  they 
feel  important — not  some  objective  test  of 
greatness  but  some  subjective  one  of.  Are 
they  happy  In  this  society,  do  they  feel  that 
they  are  getting  their  due  out  of  society? 
Because  if  they  don't,  then  you  have  all  the 
dropouts,  the  riots,  the  anarchists  and  so 
on.  It's  always  a  sense  of  Injustice  which 
motivates  this,  whether  It  be  the  blacks  or 
the  students  or  the  poor  people  in  the  slums. 
It's  that  they  are  not  getting  their  fair 
share. 

I  think  citizens  In  the  society  realize  that 
they  can  have  more  by  living  within  the 
society  than  they  could  by  getting  out  of  It. 
Therefore  It  Is  not  an  answer  to  them  to 
say  that  "This  society  will  be  great  and  you 
will  be  proud  of  It" — If  a  more  important  to 


say  that  "This  society  wlU  be  Just.  Perhaps 
it  wUl  be  less  rich,  but  it  will  be  more  re- 
spectful of  the  value*  which  you  esteem 
Important  to  you." 

ANT    SIGNS    or    CHANCE 

Q.  You  have  been  Prime  Minister  now 
for  seven  months.  Do  you  feel  any  different 
than  when  you  first  started  out? 

A.  Well,  I  feel  a  little  more  sleepy  when 
Friday  night  comes  around — probably  work- 
ing harder  than  I  used  to  do.  I  don't  feel 
different  in  any  other  sense,  though.  You 
know,  I  haven't  had  any  really  big  crtsU  or 
test  that  sort  of  made  me  feel  that  the 
burdens  of  office  are  terrible — that  I'm  de- 
veloping ulcers  or  that  I  can't  sleep. 

I  feel  it  takes  a  hell  of  a  Ipt  of  time  to 
be  a  Prime  Minister,  but  It  is  such  a  lot  of 
fun  even  in  terms  of  getting  the  machinery 
working  and  feeling  that  soon  you  will  be 
able  to  make  decisions  and  implement  them. 
Q.  You  have  Introduced  a  new  technique 
in  reaching  people;  that  is,  you  get  out  and 
mix  with  students  and  Ulk  to  them  freely. 
Do  you  do  this  as  the  Prime  Minister  or  as 
a  man  who  would  like  to  get  a  point  or 
message  across? 

A.  Basically  I  do  that  because  I  like  to 
exchange  Ideas.  I  like  to  teach,  but  I  like  to 
be  taught.  I  like  to  learn  things.  I  like  to 
know  what  people  think.  I  like  them  to  know 
what  I  think. 

I  specially  believe — and  this  Is.  when  you 
talk  of  students,  what  I  especially  want  peo- 
ple to  understand — that  there  is  no  great 
authority  called  the  Prime  Minister  who  gets 
messages  from  God — who  makes  great  laws. 
Nor  do  I  go  around  my  office  with  a  listen- 
ing device  trying  to  take  orders  from  Wash- 
ington or  Moscow  or  Rome  or  anything  like 
that. 

The  ideas  that  we  come  up  with  are  basic- 
ally the  ideas  of  men  who  yesterday  were 
merchants  or  lawyers  or  teachers  and  today 
happen  to  be  the  ministers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

That's  essentlaUy  what  I  would  like  the 
young  people  to  understand — that  perhaps 
our  answers  are  not  right  as  regards  Viet- 
nam or  Blafra  or  NATO  or  the  Indians, 
perhaps  they're  not  right,  but  we  are  not 
evil  men  trying  to  force  a  diabolical  solu- 
tion upon  them.  We  are  men  who  are  coming 
up  with  answers  as  best  we  can,  and  if  they 
have  better  answers,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
they  are. 

Especially  with  students — you  know,  they 
say,  "It's  the  profit  motive  which  is  driving 
this  society." 

Well,  what  is  the  profit  motive?  You  know. 
It  is  not  some  mechanism  which  is  imposed 
on  society  by  evil  men.  It  is  something  that 
the  society  has  chosen  to  use  as  Its  main- 
spring, and  If  the  profit  motive  Is  wrong, 
well  fine:  let's  destroy  It  or  let's  replace 
It  by  something  else. 

It's  only  in  discussing  with  them  that 
you  can  make  them  realize  that  many  of 
their  simpUstc  answers  are  Just  that,  that 
they  haven't  really  asked  themselves  all  the 
difficult  questions.  And  I  find  that  if  we 
come  up  with  more  Ideas  It  will  only  be 
accepted  if  the  people  are  prepared  for  them, 
which  means  involving  them,  discussing  with 
them,  convincing  them. 


[From  International  Nickel  magazine) 
Tbudeau 
(By  Bruce  Hutchinson) 
A  world  which  seldom  spares  a  thought 
for  Canada  and  Canadians  Is  suddenly  in- 
terested   in   Pierre    Elliott   Trudeau    as    the 
most    Improbable    of    prime    ministers.    But 
the  significant  question  posed  by  his  over- 
night rise  to  office  Is  not  the  character  of 
the   man  but  the  character  of   the  nation 
behind  him. 

What  sort  of  nation  chooses  Its  leader 
from  a  discontented  racial  minority,  from 
the  higher  InteUectual  elite,  the  Bc^emlan 
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■ooAly  not  «»  iiact(»  of  ■iim]ifi  myth,  not 
the  anu.  9»y  MIk  ^ah*  sre  aMd  «•  l»  ^U>m 
only  with  competence  tnst  tm  taieHta,  no 
dreams,  na  aplKU  or  a4s«Btu»a. 

Trudeau'a  arrl7«l  seems  to  deivy  All  tbe 
eatabllahAd  Canatflan  facts  but.  In  trutb. 
conflnns  tbem.  A'Qm  tbe  day  of  Ctaam- 
plaln's  landfall  at  Qusl>ec  In  1808.  Canada 
has  been  a  company  of  adventurers,  ro- 
mantics, and  dreamers  because  It  could  be 
nothing  else  and  survive.  TTireatened  by 
their  own  poverty,  by  their  neighbor's 
Manifest  Destiny,  and  then  by  the  magnet 
of  the  rich,  frlen4Iy  Republic  beside  them, 
Canadians  could  act  afford  the  grand  ges- 
tures and  proud  nretenslons  of  most  small 
countries.  Tet  thei  never  lost  their  hunger 
for  a  distinct  najlonallty.  a  life  of  their 
own,  and  in  Trudiau  they  found  at  last  a 
man   to  articulate  lit. 

His    emergence    over    men    far    more    ex 
perlenced   and   betier   known   seemed   to   be 
a  sheer  accident,  defying  all   the  laws  of  a 
disciplined    and    cioeely-ltnlt    political    sys- 
tem. On  the  contrary.  It  was  the  deliberate 
expression    of    Caqada's    wUl    to    start    Its 
second    century    oi    nationhood    with    new 
leadership,    new    niethods,    and    bolder    ex- 
periments   that    wpuld    not    abandon    but 
would  bring  the  ortglnal  dream  up  to  date. 
Natinttlly,    In   hU   first   days   of   triumph, 
ttoe  ne^ -leader  Is  {much   overestimated.  No 
man  could  be  as  gdod  as  he  looked  on  June 
2Stb,    the    night    at    his    sweeping    election 
victc»ry.    and    no    man    knows    better    than 
Trudeau    himsplf    tHat   his    brief   candle   of 
public    worship    will    soon   be    extinguished. 
As  one  of  his  IntLmates  has  predicted,  he 
may  well  find  hlmjielf   the  most  unpopular 
man  in  Canada  before  the  year  is  out  if  he 
does  what  he  has    x>  do  in  a  nation   beset 
by  many   haflfling  problems.   Meanwhile,  de- 
spite his  frequent  vi  arnlngs  against  miracles 
and   his  refusal   to   promise   any   easy   solu- 
tions, the  people  expect  of  him  much  more 
than  any  man  can  possibly  deliver.  He  knows 
this.  too.  and  It  haunts  him. 

Already  he  lives  with  a  personal  myth 
built  in  less  than  a  j^ear  of  public  exposure 
and  largely  untrue:  The  son  bom  into  an 
affluent  Montreal  flunlly  forty-eight  years 
ago;  the  lonely,  painpered  boy  taken  dally 
to  school  In  a  limoiisine;  the  restless  teen- 
ager who  made  him  self  a  pugilist,  a  cham- 
pionship diver,  a  julo  expert,  and  a  master 
of  the  ski;  the  stude  Qt  who  ravened  through 
libraries  of  books  i  ,nd  the  universities  of 
Quebec,  Harvard,  the  Sorbonne.  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics;  the  prankster 
who  annoyed  the  pdlice  more  than  once  in 
Paris  and  other  plftees;  the  wanderer  who 
paddled  Canada's  wild  rivers,  walked  across 
the  Middle  East,  swtm  the  Bosphorus,  and 
explored  Russia,  Chlpa.  and  southeast  Asia; 
the  rebellious  youn;  lawyer  who  attacked 
the  authoritarian  government  of  Quebec  on  a 
program  of  outright  >oclaIism;  the  gay  Cath- 
olic bachelor  who  wrke  bizarre  clothes,  drove 
fast  foreign  cars,  an(^  usually  had  a  luscious 
blonde  beside  hlm-)-these  legendary  Tru- 
deaus  were  unknown  to  the  Canadian  public 
when  the  actual  mam  entered  Parliament  as 
an  obsciire  back-bendher  In  1965. 

The  public.  If  it  niticed  him  at  all,  saw  a 
physique  outwardly  inall  and  frail,  the  core 
of  steel  well  hidden;  la  face  homely  but  mo- 
bile, often  melancholy  and  then  lighted  by 
Infectious  laughter.  Trudeau's  voice  was 
quiet,  equally  fluent  In  English  or  French, 
bis  language  rarely  eloquent  but  always  crisp, 
candid,  and  sparklinjg  with  irony.  No  man 
could  have  looked  les^  uke  a  potential  prime 
minister  of  Canada-t-a  naUon  which  had 
chosen  Its  prwrtous  HsMlen  for  their  long 
training  in  pobtlos.  tbelr  sober  deportment 
and  air  of  soUd  rellatolUtr- 

But  the  men  who  knew  the  real  Trudeau 
were  not  surpstMd  wlien  the  apprenUce  pol- 
iUclan  overlapped  hla  tlwals.  won  the  pre»- 
ttgisus  portfolio  of  Jisttee.  Introduced  Uberal 


laws  of  dlToiue,  «borttoa.  and  tmnKTwiiiallly 
tliBt  an  turn  piWtocHMM  laid  oamMmrma  im- 

poeslble,  and  awmmiioad — Ir.  his  o>wn  pro9- 
^o* — <*»  ooiMtitaitkmxi  dwrnands  betng  put 
lerrotf  by  "tto  Qivtaec  Oovcriiinerrt. 

A3tta<nigh  these  wwe  notable  beginnings, 
they  did  not  dhallenin  tbe  ruling  LlbenU 
ta«lr«rctay.  On  Prime  Minister  Iie«t«r  Peanon'B 
retirement,  the  successor,  apparently,  would 
be  picked  from  among  his  half  doaen  senior 
lieutenants. 

As  late  as  January  19fl8,  Trudeau  was  not  a 
candidate  for  the  party's  leadership,  and 
most  Canadians  still  knew  him  only  as  a 
name.  They  had  yet  to  discover  him  as  a 
person.  Nor  had  they  read  in  his  printed 
credo  that  "I  have  never  been  able  to  accept 
any  discipline  except  that  which  I  Imposed 
upon  myself.  .  .  The  only  constant  factor 
to  be  found  in  my  thinking  over  the  years 
baa  been  opposition  to  accepted  opinion." 

As  If  this  declaration  of  Independence 
were  not  blunt  enotigb.  Trudeau  went  on 
to  write  that  "public  opinion  seeks  to  im- 
pose its  domination  over  everything.  Its 
aim  is  to  reduce  all  action,  all  thought  and 
all  feeling  to  a  common  denominator.  It 
forbids  Independence  and  kills  Inventive- 
ness, condemns  those  who  Ignore  It  and 
banishes  those  who  oppose  It." 

Such  heresies  were  not  the  stuff  of  which 
Canadian  prime  ministers  are  made  but,  as 
the  Ottawa  establishment  had  slowly  real- 
ized, a  Johnny-come-lately  was  achieving 
a  curious,  secret  rapport  with  Canada's  two 
cultural  communities,  mainly  because  he 
expressed  their  discontent  with  themselves 
and  the  state  of  the  Canadian  nation.  And 
because  he  shares  their  discontent,  under- 
stood them  both  and  might  reconcile  them, 
Trudeau  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  that 
he  alone  could  revive  a  dying  government. 
To  seasoned  politicians  this  appeared  un- 
likely. The  Liberal  ministry  was  In  deen 
trmible;  the  Conservative  opposition  was  led 
by  a  new  and  respected  figure.  Robert  Stan- 
fleld;  the  Canadian  public  was  eager  for 
change.  But  once  Trudeau  decided  to  take 
the  plunge,  the  prospects  of  government 
and  nation  were  instantly  transformed. 

He  had  no  organization,  no>  handy  lOUs 
for  political  favors  or  any  power  base  of  his 
own.  He  had  something,  however,  that  the 
nation  desperately  wanted  and  all  his  rivals 
lacked — the  look  of  a  man  who  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  doing  and  would  do 
precisely  what  he  pleased.  Above  all,  Tru- 
deau represented  change,  youth,  and  a  new 
concept  of  government  as  everybody's  busi- 
ness. "Politics,"  he  said,  "is  fun,"  and  for 
tbe  flrst  time  a  dispirited  i>eople  began  to 
enjoy  tbe  fun.  So  did  he. 

The  party  convention  became  a  kind  of 
coast-to-coast  frolic  and  folk  festival,  every 
television  set  in  the  land  trained  on  the  dele- 
gates and  mostly  on  a  silent  man  who  seemed 
careless  of  the  outcome.  Trudeau  cared,  all 
right.  He  burned  with  Inward  excitement  but 
his  public  act  of  composure  had  been  per- 
fected, his  air  of  indifference  now  as  familiar 
to  the  nation  as  bis  double  trademark — the 
flower  in  his  buttonhole,  the  thin,  sardonic 
smile  on  his  Ups.  Ostensibly  he  was  the  choice 
of  the  convention.  Actually  the  nation  had 
chosen  him  and  the  delegates  obeyed  their 
unwritten  instructions  from  home. 

That  choice  was  a  gamble  for  Trudeau 
but  a  much  larger  gamble  for  Canada.  After 
all,  tbe  Canadian  people  had  formed  only 
a  vague  idea  of  his  character  and  knew  even 
less  of  his  intentions. 

Within  days  both  man  and  intention  clari- 
fied dramatically.  Against  tbe  advice  of  timid 
counsellors,  tbe  new  prime  minister  did  not 
wait  to  settle  himself  comfortably  In  power 
and  bid  for  support  with  popular  programs. 
Instead,  he  appointed  a  temporary  cabinet, 
dissolved  Parliament,  and  caUed  an  immedi- 
ate election.  Tbe  amateur  of  polttlce,  so  out- 
wardly mild  and  cautious,  was  golni;  tor 
broke. 


nh  meth«a  cT  •anpalgntng  waa  w  strmnge 
***^  ^^^^^>«0<>K  ■•  'hte  jtenaaitmf.  Wlteve  aU 
bis  iHMlMJiHuii  bad  taaM  fcmnd  mavtlngs 
■and  (Ml  V wed  long,  set  speeitMB,  Trudeau 
flitted  (riaont  ttae  country  by  atrpiaiie  ana 
helicopter,  dropped  Into  Cbopptng  oenten  or 
parks,  kissed  Innimierable  glrla,  and  an- 
nounced his  views  on  government  and  politics 
so  casually  that  reporters  faUed  to  erasD 
them. 

This  was  not  a  campaign  by  Canadian 
standards.  It  was  Just  a  series  of  pleasant 
happenings,  a  summer  holiday.  And  If,  lack- 
ing any  promises  and  the  ctistomary  election 
bait,  it  seemed  formless  and  noncommittal. 
It  moved  exactly  according  to  plan Tru- 
deau's plan. 

The  amateur  had  read  tbe  Canadian  mood 
better  than  any  of  the  professionals  and  the 
response  was  instinctive.  Headline  writers 
called  it  "Trudeaumanla" — a  tiresome  word 
and  misleading.  The  real  mania  was  not  for 
Trudeau.  It  was  for  Canada.  Like  no  other 
pollUclan  of  modem  times,  he  had  made  tbe 
naUon  feel  proud  of  Itself,  confident  of  its 
future,  aware  of  its  imlque  problems  but 
determined  to  solve  tbem.  Quite  deliberately, 
tbe  people  gave  him  a  House  of  Commons 
majority  that  no  other  Liberal  could  have 
won. 

Yet  tbe  problems  remained.  If  Trudeau 
had  a  mandate  to  solve  them,  almost  a  blank 
check,  he  had  setOed  nothing,  so  far,  but  hie 
right  to  make  decisions.  The  deepest  of  all 
problems  had  brought  him  into  politics  and 
will  make  or  break  him  in  the  end.  A  French 
Canadian,  he  had  not  merely  condemned  a 
separate  Quebec  state  as  lunacy,  but  had  re- 
jected any  "special  status"  for  bis  province 
in  the  national  constitution.  His  people,  he 
said,  could  survive  as  a  people  and  a  distinct 
civilization  only  in  a  single  Canadian  state, 
but  they  must  be  allowed  to  feel  at  home 
everywhere  as  the  full  equals  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish-speaking majority. 

Here  his  thinking  went  beyond  provincial 
or  even  national  borders.  As  he  saw  It.  Can- 
ada could  not  endure,  or  deserve  to  endure, 
unless  It  became  a  truly  dual,  bilingual  so- 
ciety of  two  elements,  forever  distinct  but 
freely  associate.  If  the  nation  achieved  that 
synthesis.  It  would  set  an  example  to  a  dis- 
tracted world  and,  by  its  peculiar  mission, 
justify  its  existence. 

To  this  end.  he  proposed  a  constitutional 
revision  and  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  would 
favor  none  of  the  ten  provinces  but  would 
establish  the  French  Canadians'  language, 
wherever  they  Uved.  as  an  undoubted  legal 
right  In  schools,  courts,  and  government  of- 
fices. 

By  asking  the  Canadian  majority  to  accept 
such  a  revolution— for  It  was  nothing  less — 
Trudeau  had  asked  a  lot.  Of  his  own  people 
he  had  asked  even  more  when  most  of  them 
wanted  a  separate  constitutional  position  of 
some  ambiguous  sort  for  their  province.  But 
In  both  communities,  as  It  turned  out,  he 
had  not  asked  too  much.  Both  endorsed 
him  at  the  polls  and,  because  he  had  car- 
ried the  election  almost  single-handed,  gave 
him  a  personal  power  denied  to  his  prede- 
cessor. 

To  win  such  a  vote  of  confidence  In  a  man 
rather  than  a  government  Is  one  thing.  To 
master  the  ancient  racial  conflict  Is  another 
and  it  will  strain  all  Trudeau's  resources.  So 
will  the  complex  bread-and-butter  problems 
now  straining  the  opulent  Canadian  econ- 
omy. 

How  he  proposes  to  grapple  with  them  the 
nation  does  not  yet  know.  It  does  know, 
however  that  be  fits  no  conventional  pat- 
tern either  In  mind  or  policy.  As  a  youth 
Trudeau  was  an  ardent  socialist  and  Utopia- 
seeker  who  felt  a  passionate  sympiathy  for 
the  poor  and  a  secret  shame  In  hie  inherited 
wealth.  Rebelling  against  hla  social  class, 
he  preferred  to  roam  the  world  aa  a  vaga- 
bond, and  In  these  wanderings — as  later  in 
university  and  government — he  learned  that 
socialism  simply  would  not  work. 
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His  disillusionment  with  all  theories  and 
panaceas  waa  complete  and  typically  candid. 
"Ideological  systems,"  he  wrote,  "are  the 
true  enemies  of  freedom.  On  the  political 
front  accepted  opinions  are  not  only  inhib- 
iting to  the  mind,  they  contain  the  very 
source  of  error.  When  a  political  Ideology  la 
universally  accepted  by  the  elite  .  this 
means  that  It  Is  high  time  free  men  were 
fighting  It." 

The  doctrinaire  rebel  had  become  a  total 
pragmatlst  and,  In  economics,  something  of 
a  conservative — or  at  least  a  prime  minister 
whose  first  act  In  office  was  to  quarrel  with 
powerful  labor  unions  and  tell  the  Canadian 
people  that  If  they  squeezed  the  lemon  of 
their  economy  too  hard  the  Juice  would 
come  out  of  them,  not  out  of  the  government. 
Every  problem,  he  has  said,  must  be  con- 
sidered on  a  practical,  pragmatic  basis  and 
"I  don't  think  we  should  be  frightened  by 
the  tag  that  it  Is  a  socialist  or  capitalist 
approach."  What  solution  will  succeed  in 
each  particular  case,  regardless  of  theories 
and  catch-words?  That  Is  Trudeau's  ap- 
proach, and  he  calls  It  the  search  for  a  "Just 
Society." 

Such  a  society  does  not  mean  that  all  men 
are  equal  In  ability  or  deserve  equal  rewards. 
It  means  that  all  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities, or  aa  equal  aa  the  human  condition 
ever  allows.  It  means,  too,  that  the  harsh 
disparities  between  the  several  regions  of 
Canada  should  be  reduced,  if  they  cannot  be 
entirely  closed.  More  than  anything  else.  It 
means  that  the  individual  man  should  be 
protected  from  the  tyranny  of  the  state  and 
freed  to  express  his  own  talents. 

In  foreign  policy,  tbe  youthful  Quebec  Iso- 
lationist, who  opposed  wartime  conscription 
and  did  not  serve  overseas,  has  become  an 
outright  Internationalist  with  special  con- 
cern for  the  poor  nations  because  he  has  seen 
their  misery  at  first  hand.  But  he  Is  also  a 
strong  Canadian  nationalist,  if  nationalism 
means  that  Canada  has  something  useful  to 
teach  the  world. 

For  example,  he  vrtshes  to  recognize  Com- 
munist China,  If  he  can — despite  American 
objection.  Trudeau  says  that  "we  can  help 
ourselves  and  we  can  help  the  Western  world 
by  doing  things  of  which  the  United  States 
disapproves." 

Olven  his  unconventional  private  life,  his 
unprecedented  rise  in  politics,  and  his  fear- 
less heresies,  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  nations  will  not  always  find  him 
easy  to  deal  with.  Nor  will  the  Canadian 
people.  Behind  his  air  of  outward  serenity 
and  his  disarming,  colloquial  sp)eech,  Tru- 
deau, as  this  reporter  learned  ten  years  before 
a  prime  minister  had  begun  to  take  shape. 
Is  a  very  tough  guy.  He  will  be,  I  venture 
to  predict,  a  very  great  Canadian  statesman 
or  a  total  failure.  He  will  measure  the  possi- 
bilities with  caution  but,  having  made  his 
choice,  he  will  always  go  for  broke. 

In  any  case  his  ministry,  like  his  life,  wlU 
be  a  continual  adventure.  "Let's  take  a  bit 
of  a  chance,"  he  told  the  voters  In  his  election 
campaign.  They  have  taken  that  chance.  The 
adventure  Is  under  way,  the  end  unknown, 
but  tbe  nation  already  more  Canadian  than 


(Fbr  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


APPOIhfTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
under  rule  XX,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Pulbricht)  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETTC. 


ever. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  the  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sutailttlng  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  cwnmlttees. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed   Appropriations   to   tks   National 
Aeronadtics  and  Space  Administration 
A   letter   from   the   Acting   Administrator, 
National     Aeronautics    and    Space     Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  other  purposes   (with  ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Proposed  Provision  for  Payment  bt  Handler 
Assessments  of  the  Administrative  Costs 
of  the  Department  of  Agricdlture 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of    1933,    as    amended,    and    reenacted    and 
amended    by    the    Agricultural     Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  handler  assessments  of 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Proposed  Provision  of  sitpplemental  Source 
OP  Credit  to  Cooperatives  Serving  rural 
People 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
AdmlnlstraOon  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
provide  a  supplemental  source  of  credit  to 
cooperatives  serving  rural  people,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try. 

Proposed  Legislation  Making  Interest  In- 
come ON  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Loans 
Sold  Out  of  the  Agricultural  CREorr  Iw- 
surance  Fund  Subject  to  Federal  Income 
Taxbs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  consolidated   Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
make   Interest  Income   on  water   and   waste 
disposal  loans  sold  out  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit   Insurance   Fund   subject   to   Federal 
Income  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes   (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Proposed   Legislation   To   Provide  for   Re- 
serves OF  Certain  Crops  To  Be  Held  by 
Producers    and    the    Commodttt     Credit 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  strategic  reserve  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  by  producers  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  for  national 
security,  public  protection,  meeting  Interna- 
tional commitments,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


Proposed   Legislation   To    Provide   for    In- 
sured Operatino  Loans,  Including  Loans 
TO  Low  Income  Farmers  and  Ranchers 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend   the   Consolidated  Farmers   Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  insured  operating  loans.  Includ- 
ing loans  to  low  Income  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Proceedings  Concluded  Under 
THE  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  certain  proceedings  under  that  act 
have  been  concluded  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions'. 


Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
ON  the  Progress  of  the  Flight  Instruc- 
tion Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  flight  training  program  for 
the  calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

ON  the  Number  op  Officers  on  Permanent 

Duty  at  the  Seat  of  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 

reporting,  pursuant  to  law,   the   number  of 

officers   assigned   or   detailed   to   permanent 

duty  In  the  executive  part  of  the  Department 

of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government, 

as  of  December  31,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

Authorization  of  Certain  Construction  at 
Military  Installations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  a  Systtm 
OF  RANDOM  Choice  for  Induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director.  Se- 
lective Service  System,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  Induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  such  act  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation   to    authorize    appropriations    during 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  .-ilrcraft. 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,    research,    development,    test,    and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  Selected  Reserve   of  each   Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Authorization   of  Disposal  op   Castor   Oil 
From  the  National  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services   Administration,    Washington,   DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  castor  oil  from 
the  national  stockpile   (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed   Authorftt   for   the   Disposal   op 
Platinum  From  the  National  Stockpile 
AND  Supplemental  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  dls- 
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po*al  of  plattnuni  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  ttae  «up|>lemental  stockpile  (wltli 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Bet  vices. 

DispoBAi.  or  iNUUtUHXAi,  DiAifOTni  Crushing 
BokT  TaoM  Ta«  Nattonal  Stockptlx 
A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator,  General 
Servloes  Administration,  Washington,  D^., 
transmitting  a  ^e%tt  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorise  the  disposal  of  Industrial 
diamond  cruahln|  bort  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  ^rvlcee. 

DiSPOSAX.    or   COBV^I)T7M    PbOM    THK    NATIONAL 

Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Servloes  Admlnl8|ratlon.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  dr>ft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  corundum  from 
the  national  stoc)cplle  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  th^  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  1 

I>ISI>OSAI.    OP    TUNOSTEN    PROM    TME    NATIONAL 

$TOCKPnje 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
eervloes  Adminlsltratlon,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  drfift  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  tungsten  from 
ihe  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUs  (with  ac<  ompanylng  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arn  ed  Services. 


Disposal  of  Type 
GANESX  Obi  Prom 


tie 


A  letter  from 
Services   Admlnist|ratlon, 
transmitting  a  dr^fc 
to  authorize  the 
grade    manganese 
stockpile    and    the 
(with  accompanylpg 
mlttee  on  Armed 


Disposal  op  Type 
CAMKSX  Ore  From 


A  letter  from 
Services   Admin 
transmitting  a 
to  authorize  the 
grade    manganese 
stockpile    and 
(with  accompany 
mlttee  on  Armed 


tie 


Administrator,  General 

Washington,   DC, 

drfeft  of  proposed  legislation 

disposal  of  type  B,  chemical 

ore    from    the    national 

supplemental    stockpile 

Ing  papers) ;    to   the  Com- 

Services. 


ist  ration, 


ths 


A  letter  from 
Services   Adminlsltratlon 
transmitting  a 
to  authorize  the 
tos  from  the 
plemental     stockdll 
papers ) :     to     the 
Services. 


Proposed 

OF  Aircraft 


Appropr  [ATIONS 


the 


A  letter  from 
fense,  transmittlnf ; 
latlon    to    author]^ 
fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  Armed 
(with  an 
mlttee  on  Armed 


fcr 
For  :es 


A  Chemical  Grade  Man- 

THE  National  Stockpile 

Administrator,  General 

Washington,   D.C., 

of  proposed  legislation 

sposal  of  type  A,  chemical 

ore    from    the    national 

supplemental    stockpile 

papers):    to  the  Com- 

Servlces. 


B  Chemical  Grade  Man- 
THE  National  Stockpile 


Disposal  of  Chry  jotile  Asbestos  From  the 
Natio  jal  Stockpile 

tie 


Administrator,  General 

,    Washington,    D.C.. 

drkft  of  proposed  legislation 

d  sposal  of  chrysotile  asbes- 

natic|nal  stockpile  and  the  sup- 

e     (with     accompanying 

Committee     on     Armed 


for   Procurement 
the  Armed  Forces 


Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
approprlatlons    during 
procurement  of  aircraft 
and  for  other  purposes 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Corn- 
Services. 


Report  of  Audit  qf  EIxchange  Stabilization 
Fund 

A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep>ort 
of  audit  of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund 
for  fiscal  year  196  8  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  C<>mmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Proposed  Urbj^  Development  Bank 

A  letter  from  thfc  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Housing  land  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  dr$ft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  an  Ur^an  Development  Bank  to 
assist  in  broadenliig  the  sources  and  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  capital  funds  for  State  and 


loosl  gowraments  (wtfli  aeoompAXiytng 
papers) ;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Proposd  Extension  op  1.aws  Relating  to 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Regulation  of  Exports 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Small 
Business  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
drafts  of  two  proposed  bills,  the  first  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other 
■  purposes:  and  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion for  economic  opportunity  management 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Review  of  Legislation  Relating  to  the  Elec- 
tric Utilitt  Industry 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  reporting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  a  review  has  been  under- 
taken by  that  Commission  relating  to  the 
electric  utility  industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Airport  Development  Act  of  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  plan  and  proWde  financial 
assistance  for  airport  development,  and  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  CJommerce. 

Proposed  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Pishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Appropriations   for  Procurement 
OF  Vessels  and  Aircraft  and  Construc- 
tion OP  Shore  and  Offshore  Establish- 
ments  FOR  THE  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and   aircraft  and  con- 
struction   of    shore   and    offshore    establish- 
ments  for   the   Coast   Guard    (with   accom- 
panying   papers) ;     to    the     Committee    on 
Commerce. 

Pp.oposed   Imposition    of   Additional 
Airway  User  Charges 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  additional  airway  user  charges 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers):    to   the   Committee   on   (Commerce. 

Proposed  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  and  1971  for  the  pvirposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
and  to  amend  the  definition  of  "motor  vehi- 
cle equipment"  In  the  National  Traffic  and 


Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Aot  of  IQM  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Cooimlttee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposs)  Lbqislation  To  Peovioe  an  Im- 
proved AND  BNFOBCBABUC  PROCDXTRE  FOR  TBS 
NOTIPICATION    OP   DEFKCTS    IN   TIRES 

A  letter  from  th«  Secretary  at  TranspoT'- 
tation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  an  Impiroved  and  enforce- 
able procedure  for  the  notification  of  de- 
fects in  tires  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Repeal  op  Laws  Limittno  Ship- 
owners' Liability  for  Personal  Injury  or 
Death 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  laws  authorizing  limi- 
tation of  shipowners'  liability  for  p>ersonal 
injury  or  death  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposal  To  Deduct  FIiom  Gross  Tonnage 
IN  Determining  Net  Tonnage  Spaces  Used 
FOR  Slop  Oil  on  Board  Vessels 
A  letter  frc«a  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  deduct  from  gross  tonnage  In  de- 
termining net  tonnage  spaces  used  for  slop 
oil  on  board  vessels  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Require  a  Radio- 
telephone OF  Certain  Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  certain 
vessels  while  navigating  upon  specified  waters 
of  the  United  States  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce. 

Authorization  op  Appropriations  To  Carry 
Out  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Amendment  op  International  Travel  Act 
OF  1961 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  improve  the 
balance  of  pajnnents  by  further  promoting 
travel  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
FOR  (Certain  Maritime  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  To  Carry 
Out  the  Metric  System  Study 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972  to  carry  out  the  metric 
system  study  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Appointment,  Promotion,  Separation,  and 
Retirement  op  Odmmissioned  Officers 
op  the  Environmental  Scienck  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  appointment,  prcanotion, 
sep>aratlon,  and  retirement  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  i)aper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
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J^UiPOl^       I^IW»I         CONTRIBCTION        FOR        A 
TRANSrr     DEVELOPMENT     PROORAM     FOR     THE 

Nationai.  Capital  Region 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  Federal  conttlbu- 
tlon  for  the  effectuation  of  a  Uanslt  devel- 
opment program  for  the  National  Capital 
region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
NaUonal  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774  (80 
Stat.  1334);  with  an  accwnpanying  paper: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Proposed  Immuntty  From  Taxation  in  the 
District  op  Columbia  op  a  Communica- 
tions SATELLrrE  System 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  im- 
m\mlty  from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  m   the   case   of   a   communications 
satellite  system  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to     the     Committee     on     the     District     of 
Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Establish  in  the 
House  op  Representatives  the  Office  op 
Delegate  From  the  District  op  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  office  of  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed    Legislation    To    Adjust    Certain 
Salaries  in  the  District  op  Columbia 
A   letter   from    the    Chairman,   U.S.    Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed   legislation   to   adjust   ttim  salaries 
of  certain  District  of  Columbia  Judges,  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and 
US.       magistrates       (with       accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  op 
1947 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  District  of  ■Colmribla  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  here- 
tofore amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  income 
subject  to  tax  for  District  income  tax  pur- 
poses shall  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 
Income  subject  to  Federal  income  tax.  and 
lor  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  of  Board  or  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Old-Ace  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Managing  Trustee  and 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  and  the  Federal  disability  insurance 
trust  fund,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  board,  dated  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  op  Board  op  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees,  trans- 
mitting,  pursuant  to   law,   a  report   of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Federal  hospiUl  in- 
surance trust  fund   (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed   Income   Tax   CJredit   for   (Certain 
Political  Contributions 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  an  Income  tax 


credit,  for  certain  political  contributions 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


Amendment  op  Taripp  Schedules  op  the 
United  States  Relating  to  Wool 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  articles  in  part  of  re- 
processed wool  or  reused  wool  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Wagering  Tax  Amendments  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting -a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the*Jternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  modify  the  provisions  relating 
to  taxes  on  wagering  to  insure  the  constltu- 
Uonal  rights  of  taxpayers,  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Waterway  User  Act  op  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  ImposlOon  of  water- 
way user  charges  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Proposed  Highway  User  Act  op  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  additional  revenues  for  the 
highway   trust  fund,   to   finance   additional 
programs  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  and 
lor  other  purposes   (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Financing  op  Certain  Highway 
Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  certain  authorizations  lor 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Encourage  States 
To  Improve  Their  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  improve  their  work- 
men's compensation  laws  to  assure  adequate 
coverage  and  benefits  to  employees  injured 
in  employment,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  Extending  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
4,ransmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
r>R0PosED  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
From  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  motor  carrier  safety 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Increased  Financing  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  in  quarterly  Installments 
during  each  taxable  year;  to  make  status  of 
employer  depend  on  employment  during  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  current  taxable  year;  to 
exclude  specified  sum  from  the  computation 
of  excess  In  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account  In  the  unemployment 


trust  fund  as  of  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  to  raise  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  out  of  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  by  the 
amount  so  excluded;  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


Proposed     Legislation     To     Increase     the 
Amount  Deductible  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress FOR  Living  Expense 
A   letter   from    the    Chairman,    U.S.    Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
deductible  by  Members  of  Congress  for  liv- 
ing  expenses    (with   accompanying   papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report   of   National   Advisory   Council   on 
International   Monetary    and    Financial 
Policies 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  that  Council,  for  the  period  July 
1,  1967-June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Proposed    Establishment    of    Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter-Agency 
Committee    on     Mexican-American     Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  Share 
OF  Expenses  of  the  Pan  American  Insti- 
tute OF  Geography  and  History 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional     Relations.      Department      of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  joint  resolution  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the   Pan   American    Institute   of    Geography 
and  History  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Proposed     Amendment     of    the     Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of   1949 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  SUtes. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  610.  title  V  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,    to    provide   for   the   extension    of 
time  within  which  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  shall  complete  its  af- 
fairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
claims    against    the    Government    of    Cuba 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Organization  of  a  Diplomatic  Conference 
IN   THE   United   States 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional     Relations.     Department     of 
State    transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  enable  the  United  States  to  or- 
eanize  and  hold  a  diplomatic  conference  in 
the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  ne- 
gotiate   a    Patent    Cooperation    Treaty    and 
authorize   an    appropriation   therefor    (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Prototype  Desalting  Plant  in 
Israel 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  prototype  desalUng  plant  in 
Israel,  and  lor  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
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IifcasAflD    PAcnci'ATioir    bt    ths    Vmr*a 

STATBB     Df     TRI    ItrrBUTATIONAI,     DXVKLOP- 
MSMT    ABaOCIATTOH 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  transmitting  •  draft  of  proposed  legla- 
latlon  to  provide  f(>r  Increaaed  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  International 
Development  Assoctatlon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Porflgn  Relations. 

AtTTHOatZATION    OF  APITIOPaiATlON    TO    MULTI- 

LATZSAi.  Special  f^uKoe  or  the  Asian  De- 

VEIOPMENT    BAN^ 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  4  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorise  the  appropriation  of 
1200,000.000  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  multi- 
lateral special  funfls  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  (with  in  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  ftn  Foreign  Relations. 

Amendment  op  Peace  Corps  Act 
A  letter  from  tae  Director.  Peace  Corps. 
Washington.  D.C.Ttransmlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  CIS  Stat.  612).  as  amended 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  <  Relations. 

Amendment  of  Porkicn  Mn-rrART  Act  op  1968 
A  letter  from  thej  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
■altfelns-*  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

iNTERCOVEBNMENTAl.    PERSONNEL    ACT    OP    1969 

A  letter  from  tke  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commlssloq.  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  be 
cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  of  1969"  (wlti  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Proposed  Federal 

Amend; 

A  letter  from  th 
mlttlng   a  draft  o| 
amend  the  Federal 
Act,  and  for  other 
panylng  paper ) ; 
emment  Operatloi 

Executive 

A  letter  from  thj 
Budget.  Executive 
transmitting  a  drt 
to  amend  chapter 
States  Code,  relati: 
tlon  (with  an  acc< 
Committee  on  Govj 

Progress  Report 
Color 


lEGULATION    OP    LOBBYING 

^ENTS    OP     1969 

Attorney  General,  trans- 
proposed  legislation  to 
Regulation  of  Lobbying 

lurposes  (with  an  accom- 
the  Committee  on  Gov- 

Reorganization 
Director,  Bureau  of  the 

Office   of    the   President, 

t  of  proposed  legislation 
of  title  5  of  the  United 
to  executive  reorganlza- 
panylng  paper);  to  the 

rnment  Operations. 

3.  4 — QuAUTT  OP  Water. 
RrvER   Basin 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  trans^ilttlng,  piirsuant  to  law, 
Progress  Report  No(.  4  on  continuing  studies 
of  the  quality  of  winter  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  dated  Januiiry  4,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Instil  ir  ASalrs. 

Deferral  an  d  RESCHEDtn.iNO  op 
CONSTRT]  cnoN  Crarges 

A  letter  from  tqe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transi^lttlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Department's  ^^termination  relating  to 
deferment  of  a  portion  of  the  scheduled 
construction  charge  Installments  due  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1969  through 
1985  on  behalf  ofj  the  Georgetown  Divide 
Public  Utility  Dlslirict,  El  Dorado  County, 
Calif.;  to  the  Comiaittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I 

Ckstain  Land  ClIims  op  Alaska  Natives 
A  letter  from  tHe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  draft  of  proposed ,  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  settlemeat  of  I  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  natlvea,  andifor  other  purpoaes  (with 
accompanying  paptrs);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Indular  Affairs. 


Proposed  EBTABUBBinDfT  or  Potomac 
National  Rivm 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
Proposed  Establishment  of  Apostle  Islands 

National    Lakeshore    in    the    State    op 

Wisconsin 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  InterlM',  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Encoitragement  of  Travel  Within 
THE  United  States 
A  letter  from   the   Assistant  Secretary   of 
the   Interior,   transmitting   a   draft   of   pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of 
July   19,    1940   (54  Stat.   773),   to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
FOR   the   Saline   Water   Conversion   Pro- 
gram 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
OF  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  In  the 
coal  mining  Industry  of  the  United  States 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
OF  Representatives  From  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated territories  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  represented  In 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (with  an  accompanying  pi^ier) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Peasibilitt  Investigations  op  Cer- 
tain Water  Resource  Developments 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investiga- 
tions of  certain  water  resource  developments 
(with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Future  Regulation  of  Surface  Mining 
Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  future  regulation 
of  surface  mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Leoislation  To  Improve  the  Eco- 
nomic Conditions   op  the  American   In- 
dians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  transmitting  four  drafts  of  pro- 


posed legislation,  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indians,  Indian  tribes,  and  other 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Indian  corporate  entitles  for  the  economic 
development  of  Indian  tribes  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resolution  of  the 
Indian  fractionated  ownership  problem,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

A  bill  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  have 
greater  management  over  their  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

Annual  Report  op  the  Communitt 
Relations  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  for  fiscal  year  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   op   the   Georgetown    Barge,   Dock, 
Elevator  &  Railway  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  president,  Georgetown 
Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  &  Railway  Co.,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  on  their  financial  con- 
dition for  the  calendar  year  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  repre- 
sentation of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
Congress  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Gun  Registration 
and  Licensing  Act  of  1969"  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  Improved  Judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection  of  Juries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
elective  franchise  of  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  business  enterprises  of  gambling 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Voting  Rights  Acr 
OF  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  tests  and  devices  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  op  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  as- 
sure cafe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
for  working  men  and  women;  to  assist  the 
States  to  participate  In  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  research. 
Information,  education,  and  titilning  In  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health;  and 
for    other    purposes     (with    accompanying 
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I»pMri) ;  to  Vtm  ODooalttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Watfara. 

National  Commtsbiow  on  R^torm  of  Foibral 
CiXMiif  AL  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  chairman,  the  National 
OommlSBlczi  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  November  8, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   on   Age   Discrimination   in 
Employment  Act  of  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  pertaining 
to  activities  in  connection  with  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  Relating  to  Fair  Labor  Standards 
IN  Employments  in  and  Apfecting  Inter- 
state Commerce 

A  lett»  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relat- 
ing to  fair  labor  standards  In  employments 
in  and  affecting  Interstate  commerce,  dated 
January,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Report  on  Administration  of  the  Welfare 
AND  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act,  for  the  calendar 
year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Toward  Adequate  Benefits  From 
Disability  and  Death  of  Uranium  Miners 
From  Lung  Cancer 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
supplementary  compensation  for  permanent 
total  disability  or  death  from  lung  cancer 
resulting  from  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
In  uranium  mines;  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  research  and  planning  with  re- 
spect to  ionizing  radiation  Injuries  in  ura- 
nium mines;  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Protection  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Protection 
Act  of  1969"  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Longshore- 
men's AND  Harbor  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  improve  Its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companjring  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Authorization  of  Appboprmtions  for 
AcnvrriES  op  the  National  Science 
Foundation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  81-507,  as  amended  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  I»ubllc  Welfare. 

Promotion   of   Equal  Employment   Ofpor- 
TUWTi'iES  OF  American  Workers 

A  letter  frtnn  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proi>oeed   legislation   to 
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further  pronrate  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  American  wotfken  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Commtttee  on 
Ijibar  and  PnbUc  Wetfaare. 

Report  of  ths  Post  Office  DEPAJrrMKNT 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Report  of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  Public  Law  313 
Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Administration  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain civilian  positions  established  during 
the  calendar  year  1968  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Adjustment  op  Salaries  for  the 
Vice  President  and  Certain  Officers  of 

Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  adjust  the  salaries  for 
the  Vice  President  and  certain  officers  of 
Congress  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

ADomoNAL  Positions  in  Grades 
GS-16,  17,  and  18 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Oonplicts 
or  Interest  With  Respect  to  Members  of 
THE  District  of  Columbia  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   transmitting   a    draft   of    proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  conflicts  of  Interest,  with 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   Council    (with   an   accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Payment  of  Certain  Travel  Expenses  of 
Civilian  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  5734(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  resi>ect  to  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  civilian 
employees  who  transfer  from  one  agency  to 
another  after  satisfactorily  completing  an 
agreed  period  of  service  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Authorizations  for 
the  Highway  Beautification  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  the  highway 
beautification  program  through  the  fiscal 
■year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  I»ubllc  Works. 

Proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  certain  sections  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PaOPOBKD     AFPALACRIAN     RaOIONAL     Dw>BLOP- 
MBTT   Acr   AMXl*DMKm    OT    10W 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Ooch&tnnan,  the 
Ap^Mlachtan  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committer 
on  Public  Works. 

Herbert  Hooter  Library  and  Eisenhower 
Museum 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  pn-ospectusee  which  propose  the 
construction  of  extensions  to  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Library  at  West  Branch.  Iowa,  and 
the  Elsenhower  Museum  at  Abilene.  Kans. 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Apportionment  op  State  and  Community 
Highway  Safety  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  formula  for  apportion- 
ment of  State  and  community  highway  safety 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  thereafter 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  the  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
vise the  Federal  election  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
enable  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
change  their  residences  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Rules  and   Administration. 

Amendment  op  Chapter  18  of  Atomic  Energy 
Act  op  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  18  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(vrith  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Proposed  Appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Increased  Penalties  for  Unauthorized  Di- 
version OP  Special  Nuclear  Material  and 
Related  Offenses 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prop>osed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  life  Imprisonment  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum criminal  penalty  for  certain  offenses, 
to  Increase  the  criminal  penalties  for  un- 
authorized diversion  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial and  related  offenses,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>06es  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
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Charles  W.  Tort,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  ^e  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Katlons  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  AmbaKador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  a«d  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


JOI 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  J(^int  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  flrst  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consfnt.  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HOI^LAND; 
3.  406.  A  bill  to'  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phoephate  inter- 
ests of  the  Unltod  States  In  certain  lands 
located  In  the  Stalte  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owner  or  owners  9t  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   PROXMIRB   (for  himself  and 
Mr.    BcNiirrr,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr.   Bmt- 
DicK,    Mr     PuiBRiGHT,    Mr.    Gravel, 
Mr.   HAa-rfu,   Mr.    Inodte.   Mr.   Jor- 
dan of  1(^0,  Mr.  McGkk,  Bfr.  Met- 
CAL^,  Mr.  j  Miller,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
^  „  Moss,    Mit    Nelson,    Mr.    Randolph, 
_         '"_  Mr.    RiBKJorF,   Mr.    Youno   of   Ohio, 
~  '"'Mr.    Kenitedt,   Mr.    McGovern,    Mr. 

Pell.  Mn  Hart,  Mr.  Yarborocoh, 
Mr.  DoDDJ  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
MontoyaI  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Cooi4  Mr.  Tydinos.  iir.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.{  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
itelo) :  I 
S.  406.  A  bill  td  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
Oon  of  certain  property 
Inlng  storage  or  shelf  life 
tlfy  Its  retention,  and  for 
other  purposes;  toithe  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  ! 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  th*  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  qeadlng.  i 
By  BCr.  SPAUKMAN : 
S.  407.  A  bill  t<>  amend  the  Consolidated 
Fanners  Home  Aomlnlstratlon  Act  of  1961. 
as  ajnended.  In  order  to  provide  additional 
loan  assistance  uiider  such  act  to  farmers 
who  have  suffered  severe  production  losses 
as  the  result  of  a  national  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  408.  A  bill  tojmodlfy  ellglblUty  require- 
ments governing  j  the  grant  of  assistance 
in  acquiring  speoially  adapted  housing  to 
Include  loss  or  1(^  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity and  othet  service-connected  neuro- 
logical or  orthopedic  disability  which  im- 
pairs locomotion  qd  the  extent  that  a  wheel- 
chair is  regularly  required;  and 

S.  409.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Urban  De- 
velopment Bank  to  assist  in  broadening  the 
sources  and  decraaslng  the  costs  of  capital 
funds  for  State  a^d  local  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
last    above    bill,    which 
rate  heading.) 


to  permit  the 
whenever  its  reo 
is  too  short  to  Ji. 


he    Introduced    t: 

appear  under  a  se 

By  Mr.  MOi 

S.  410.  A  bUl  to 

of  the  United  Sta 


aend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  whole  ^ns  of  mink;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnancet 

(See  the  remark^  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  abov^  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

ByMr.  METTALF: 

S.  411.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represemtatlvee  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing their  election  campaign  expenses,  and  to 
repeal  the  PresldenUal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1060:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


By  Bfr.  ISWTCAU  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
M&NsnxLo) : 
S.  413.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wilder- 
ness the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  in  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for   himself   Mr. 
Anderson,    Mr.   Bennett,    Mr.    Btm- 
dick,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
McCarthy,      Mr.      McGovern,      Mr. 
Metcalp,    Mr.    Randolph,    and    Mr. 
Yarborouch)  : 
S.  413.   A  bill   to  authorize   the   Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
other  public  bodies  and  organizations  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  AiKXN,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  East- 
land. Mr.  PtTLBRicHT,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatfielo,  Mr.  McQee,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  414.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Fanners  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  subject  Interest  income  on  loans 
sold  out  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  to  Federal  Income  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  415.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
mortgage  Insurance  for  sheltered  care  facili- 
ties and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

S.  416.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of  a 
board  to  review  proposed  procurements  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  417.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  New 
Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools 
and  to  the  Village  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  418.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Nuclear  Museum;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a   separate    heading.) 

S.  419.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  work- 
weeks and  workdays  of  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tydings)  : 
S.  420.  A  bin  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  grounds,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
S.  421.  A  bin  to  provide  Increased  annui- 
ties under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   Montoya  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the  flrst 
$6,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
Income;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvH  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  mln- 
tmvun  annuities  for  employee  annuitants  and 
spouse  survivor  annuitants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Thurmono.  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware)  : 

S.  424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  levying  by 
labor  organizations  of  fines  against  employees 
for  exercising  rights  under  such  act  or  for 
certain  other  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware) : 

S.  425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  so  as  to  provide  for  dis- 
solution of  Injunctions  thereunder  only  upon 
settlement  of  disputes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Cortis,  Mr.  EbiviN,  Mr. 
Thxtbmond,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware)  : 

S.  426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  require  a  board-con- 
ducted election  in  representation  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Chi 
Leung: 

S.  428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlie  A. 
Delano; 

S.  429.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nedja  Budi- 
savljvich; 

S.  430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  F. 
Rlzzuto;  and 

S.  431.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Teruko 
Sasaki;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGEX:   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 

S.  432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anka  Zdunlc; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  433.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming; 

S.  434.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extenslo-x  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  include  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
introduced  the  aliove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  435.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Montoya)  : 

S.  436.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  437.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  s\irvlvor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member 
to  designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  and 

S.  438.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332  of  Utle 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion in  the  computation  of  accredited  serv- 
ices of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  Instriunentalitles  of  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By   Mr.   McINTYRE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 

S.  439.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1777(c)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
permit,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
approval  of  on-the-job  training  courses 
which  require  more  than  2  years'  training; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

8.  440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Cibillch; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  at  Wake  Island; 

S.  442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ryo  H. 
Yokoyama; 

S.  443.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on 
the  claims  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong  against  the 
United  States; 

S.  444.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chlyo 
Shltanlshi; 

3.445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antone  R. 
Perrelra; 

S.  446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Yoshlto  Ota: 

S.  447.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Masayoshl 
Onaka; 

S.  448.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gus  Nlhoa: 

S.  449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  H. 
Carson; 

S.  450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chief  Boat- 
swain's Mate  Benjamin  Henry  Blakeman, 
U.S.  Navy; 

S.  461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Captain  John 
H.  Beaumont,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve: 

S.  462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlonicia 
Ullvas; 

S.  453.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hermlnla  P. 
Tambaoan; 

S.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Moraldo; 

S.  465.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lenlsl  Ma- 
taele; 

S.  466.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Arturo  D. 
liagasca  Jr.: 

S.  467.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carolina 
M.  Lacsamana; 

S.  458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Puku- 
naga; 

S.  469.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Crispulo  C. 
Oordero; 

S.  460.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Felicldad 
Calentena; 

S.  461.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Pilo- 
mena  Cabot;  and 

S.  462.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Julia  B. 
Briones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNOS)  : 

S.  463.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  March  2  through  March 
8,  1969,  as  "Circle  K  Week  ";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime  E. 
Lazaro; 

S.  466.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lydla  U 
Lazaro;  and 

S.  466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreta  Acdan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request) : 
S  467.  A  bill  for  the  elimination  of  health 
dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from  the  In- 
halation of  coal  dust:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  468.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Kam    Ka 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsol  Chun; 
S.  470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Yee 
Ho:  and 

S.471.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Kam;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BAYH    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Baker,     Mr.     Cannon,     Mr.     Cook, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,   Mr.  F^lbricht.   Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Met- 
calf.   Mr.  Mondale,   Mr.   Packwood. 
Mr.     Prouty,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 
RiBicopp,    Mr.    Spong,   Mr.    Stevens, 
Mr.   Tydings,   Mr.   Young   of   North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Allen)  : 
S.  472.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual  amount 
individuals   are   permitted   to   earn   without 
suffering    deductions    from    the    Insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  Kuch  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  473.  A  bill  to  amend  section  320  of  title 
23    of   the   United   States   Code,   relating   to 
highway  bridges  on  Federal  dams,  in  order 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  in  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  475.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Hermene- 
glldo  M.  Kadlle;  and 

S.  476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marjorte 
Zuck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  477.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  holding  by  the 
Secretary  of   the   Treasury  of  stock  in  any 
bank,  banking  institution,  or  trust  company; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McOEIE: 
S.J.  Res.  23.  A    Joint    resolution    to    deter- 
mine the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to  electro- 
metallurgical  processes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


S.  406— INTRODUCTION  OF  MEDICAL 
STOCKPILE    UTILIZATION    BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  this  year  I  rise  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposal 
of  Government-held,  stockpiled  medical 
supplies  that  would  otherwise  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  termination  of  their  useful 
shelf  life.  I  introduce  this  proposal  on  be- 
half of  my  self  and  Senators  Bennett, 
Bible,  Burdick,  Fulbright,  Gravel, 
Hartke,  Inouye,  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mc- 
Gee, Metcalf,  Miller,  Mondale,  Moss, 
Nelson,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Young  of 
Ohio,  Kennedy,  McGovern,  Pell,  Hart, 
Yarborough,  Dodd,  Scott,  Bayh,  Mon- 
toya, Percy,  Stevens,  Cook,  Tydings, 
Eagleton,  Hughes,  and  Hatfield. 

At   the   present   time    approximately 


$158  million  worth  of  medical  materials 
and  supplies  are  stockpiled  in  the  United 
States  In  2,500  packaged  disaster  hospi- 
tals, natural  disaster  hospitals,  medical 
stockpile  depots,  and  hospital  reserve  dis- 
aster inventory  imits.  Originally  these 
stockpiled  items  were  Intended  for  use  in 
case  of  nuclear  attack,  an  attack  which 
could  result  in  75  million  casualties,  one- 
third  of  which  would  require  professional 
medical  care.  However,  the  prepositloned 
packaged  disaster  hospitals  have  also 
proven  extraordinarily  useful  in  dealing 
with  natural  disasters  such  as  floods  and 
hurricanes  as  well  as  riots,  civil  disturb- 
ances, and  other  manmade  disasters. 

While  this  lifesaving  network  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  security  it  has 
also  fostered  a  serious  problem — how 
does  the  Government  handle  perishables 
such  as  antibiotics  and  delicate  medical 
instniments  when  they  begin  to  disinte- 
grate and  lose  their  effectiveness?  Until 
very  recently  the  Government  has  de- 
stroyed these  perishable  commodities  be- 
cause the  authority  to  dispose  of  them 
otherwise  has  been  considered  nonex- 
istent or,  at  best,  very  unclear. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  since  the  time 
I  first  introduced  this  legislation  back  in 
the  89th  Congress  the  situation  has  im- 
pioved  somewhat,  however.  In  1967. 
General  Counsel  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment responsible  for  the  medical 
stockpile,  found  that  items  from  the 
stockpile  could  be  declared  unsuitable  for 
civil  defense  purposes  because  of  limited 
remaining  shelflife  and  disposed  of  as 
excess  property.  This  means  that  the 
material  could  be  transferred  without 
reimbursement  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  procedure  is  still  under  study 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  major  problem  is  simply  that  of 
funding  the  replacement  of  materials 
that  have  been  declared  excess. 

In  addition  a  limited  number  of  agree- 
ments have  l)een  reached  with  existing 
hospitals  for  the  placement  of  packaged 
disaster  hospitals  without  charge,  with 
the  existing  hospital  agreeing  to  main- 
tain the  supply  and  freshness  of  the  dis- 
aster items  through  rotation  with  medi- 
cal equipment  and  supplies  that  are  in 
use.  This  has  reduced  somewhat  losses 
through  the  deterioration  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

Finally,  Federal  agencies  having  re- 
quirements for  medical  materials  have 
used  stockpiled  items  and  replsiced  them 
with  fresh  stock.  Unfortunately  such  ro- 
tation is  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  all 
losses  caused  by  deterioration. 

With  all  of  this  progress,  and  pros- 
pective progress,  the  fact  remains  that 
deterioration  losses  will  continue  at  the 
rate  of  $4  to  $5  million  a  year  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Division  of  Health  Mobili- 
zation of  the  Public  Health  Service.  This 
means  that  millions  of  dollars  of  life- 
giving  medicine  and  equipment  will  be 
put  to  the  torch  unless  Congress  acts  to 
set  national  policy  by  making  it  clear 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  these 
medical  items  can  be  transferred,  do- 
nated, or  sold  before  they  become  com- 
pletely useless. 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  do.  It  will  permit 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  to  be  de- 
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clared  excess  or  surplus  by  the  head  of 
the  administering  agency  If  first,  their 
remaining  storage  or  shelf  Bfe  Is  of  too 
short  duration  to  justify  continued  re- 
tention; and,  second,  their  transfer  or 
disposal  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
Government. 

My  proposal  would  also  improve  sub- 
stantially the  handling  of  foreign  excess 
property,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
medical  materials  and  supplies.  The  bill 
would  do  this  hi  permitting  the  return 
of  foreign  excesi  property  to  the  United 
States  for  furttier  Federal  utilization 
and  donation  whenever  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  T^e  legislation  would  also 
permit  medical  items  located  overseas 
that  would  be  available  for  donation  if 
they  were  in  this  country  to  be  given  to 
nonprofit  medical  or  health  organiza- 
tions for  use  in  foreign  lands.  One  need 
only  turn  to  th^  terrible  medical  needs 
spawned  by  the  Biafran  crisis  to  recog- 
nize the  importaince  of  this  provision. 

I  am  happy  t<^  say  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  todaty  has  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration, which  iadmlnisters  the  siu-plus 


proper^  disposa 
concurrence     of 


program,  as  well  as  the 
the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — the 
Department  in  enlarge  of  the  emergency 
medical  stockpile  program — and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  In  fact  today's  legis- 
lation represent;  a  substitute  suggested 
Services  Administration 
for  S.  1717.  the  Jill  I  introduced  on  this 
subject  In  the  laft  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that 
act  quickly  to  pass  this 
thus  make  sure  that 
vitally  needed  liiedical  supplies  can  be 
made  available  to  heal  the  sxiffering  be- 
fore deterioration  dictates  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  previous  commodities. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
>ill   be   printed   in   the 


Mr.  President 
the  Congress  wil 
modest  bill   and 


be  received  and 
and  without  ob, 


b, 


</ 


Be  it  enacted 
Representatives 
America  in  Congr< 
201  of  the  Federal 
tlve  Servlcea  Act 
amended  by  adding 
following  new  su 

"(e)   Whenever 
agency  determine  i 
age  or  shelf  life 
medical   su{>pUes 
national  emergency 
duration  to  Justlf;r 
for  such  purp>oses 
disposal   would 
United    States, 
shall  be  consider^ 
tlon  20a  of  this 
accordance  with 


or 


Act 


Mr.  President, 
sent   that    the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
appropriately  referred; 
ection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

The  bill  (S.  40' >)  to  amend  the  Federal 
I  idministrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  rotation  of  cer- 
tain property  vfhenever  its  remaining 
storage  or  shelf  Ipfe  is  too  short  to  justify 
its  retention,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr,  Proxmire  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators >,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govemm?nt  Operations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printjed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


S.  406 


the  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    States    of 
I  ss  assembled.  That  section 
Property  and  Admlnlstra- 
|of   1949  '(40  U.S.C.  481)    Is 
at  the  end  thereof  the 
bfeectlon: 
the  head  of  any  executive 
that  the  remaining  stor- 
any  medical  materials  or 
held    by   such   agency   for 
purposes  Is  of  too  short 
their  continued  retention 
and  that  tbelr  transfer  or 
In   the   Interest    of   the 
si^ch    materials    or   supplies 
for  the  purposes  of  see- 
to  be  excess  property.  In 
I  he  regulations  of  the  Ad- 


ministrator, such  exceas  materials  or  vuppUes 
may  thereupon  be  transferred  to  or  ex- 
changed with  any  other  Federal  Agency  for 
other  medical  materials  or  supplies.  Any  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  such  transfers  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropria- 
tion or  fund  of  the  transferor  agtmcy  and 
shall  he  available  only  for  the  purchase  of 
medical  materials  or  supplies  to  be  held  for 
national  emergency  purpoeee.  If  such  ma- 
terials or  supplies  are  not  transferred  to  or 
exchanged  with  any  other  Federal  agency, 
they  shall  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  property. 
To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the  head 
of  the  executive  agency  holding  such  medical 
materials  or  supplies  shall  make  the  deter- 
mination provided  for  In  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection  at  such  times  as  to  insure 
that  such  medical  materials  or  medical  sup- 
plies can  be  transferred  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  In  sufficient  time  to  permit  their  use  be- 
fore their  shelf  life  expires  and  they  are 
rendered  unfit  for  human  use." 

Sec.  2.  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amendfed  (40  U.S.C.  512),  is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting,  immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sec.  402",  the  subsection  des- 
ignation "(a)": 

(b)  inserting  after  the  words  "Foreign  ex- 
cess property"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  words  "not  disposed  of  under  subsections 

(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section": 

(c)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  clause  designations  "(a)"  and  "b)", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  clause  des- 
ignations "(1)"  and  "(2)",  respectively;  and 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Any  executive  agency  having  In  any 
foreign  country  any  medical  materials  or 
supplies  not  disposed  of  under  subsections 

(c)  of  this  section,  which,  if  situated  within 
the  United  States  would  be  available  for  do- 
nation pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act, 
may  donate  such  materials  or  supplies  with- 
out cost  (except  for  costs  of  care  and  han- 
dling) ,  for  use  in  any  foreign  country,  to 
nonprofit  medical  or  health  organizations, 
including  those  qualified  to  receive  assistance 
under  sections  214(b)  and  607  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U  S.C. 
2174(b)  and  2357). 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  .Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  any  foreign  excess  property  may 
be  returned  :o  the  United  States  for  handling 
as  excess  or  surplus  property  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  202,  203 (])  and  203(1)  of 
this  Act  whenever  the  head  of  the  excessive 
agency  concerned  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so:  Pro- 
vided, That  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  require  that  the 
transportation  costs  incident  to  such  return 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal  agency.  State 
agency,  or  donee  receiving  the  property." 


S.  409— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
BE  CITED  AS  THE  "URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK  ACT  OF  1969" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  be  cited  as  the  'Urban  Development 
Bank  Act  of  1969."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  summary 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  sectlon-by- 
section  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  409)  to  establish  an  Urban 
Development  Bank  to  assist  In  broaden- 
ing the  sources  and  decreasing  the  costs 
of  capital  funds  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received, 


read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

SECT10N-BT-S«Cn0N  SUMKAKT  OF  TH«  URBAN 

Detxl,opmcnt  Bank  Act  or  1969 

Sec.  1.  This  section  pwovldes  for  the  Act  to 
be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Development  Bank 
Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose: This  section  states  the  findings  that 
the  sound  and  orderly  development  of  our 
Nation's  communities  requires  the  timely 
provision  of  a  wide  variety  of  public  works 
and  community  facilities  and  that  the  pres- 
ent source  of  capital  funds  to  finance  these 
projects  is  inadequate,  and  states  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  to  establish  an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  make  long-term  development 
loans  at  reasonable  interest  rates  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  them  meet  needs  for 
public  works  and  community  facilities. 

Sec.  3.  Creation  of  Bank:  This  section 
would  establish  the  Urban  Development 
Bank  as  a  non-Federal  corporation  and 
would  authorize  the  Bank  to  establish  re- 
gional or  metropolitan  offices. 

Sec.  4.  Board  of  Directors:  This  section 
would  provide  for  a  17-member  board  of  di- 
rectors to  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
Bank,  not  more  than  three  Federal  officials 
or  employees  appointed  by  the  President, 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
representative  of  State  or  local  government, 
foiir  members  elected  by  local  governments 
holding  class  A  stock  of  the  Bank,  four  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  States  holding  class  B 
stock,  and  two  members  elected  by  private 
persons  or  organizations  holding  class  C 
stock.  Class  C  stockholders  would  elect  only 
one  director  If  their  aggregate  holdings  were 
less  than  $50  million,  the  President  to  ap- 
point the  remaining  director.  The  term  of 
non-Federal  members  would  be  one  year, 
and  members  who  were  Federal  officials 
would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  board  would  meet  at  least  monthly  and 
would  determine  general  policies  of  the 
Bank.  The  president  of  the  Bank  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  would  be 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  5.  Initial  Board  of  Directors:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  P>resldent  to  ap- 
point all  directors  for  an  initial  term  until 
all  classes  of  common  stock  were  represented, 
but  not  less  than  one  year.  The  President's 
.appointments  would  be  representative  of 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  Interests. 

Sec.  6.  Initial  Expenses:  This  section  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  not  exceeding 
$1  million,  to  remain  available  for  three 
years,  for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  pay  initial  organizing  and 
operating  expenses  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  7.  Functions:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Bank  to  make  loans,  or  partici- 
pations in  loans,  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  finance  capital  expenditures  for 
public  works  and  community  facilities.  Loans 
could  not  exceed  the  capital  cost  of  the 
project,  have  a  maturity  exceeding  40  years, 
or  an  Interest  rate  less  than  two-thirds  the 
current  average  yield  on  the  Bank's  out- 
standing obligations.  Projects  financed  by 
the  Bank  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  community, 
or  disrupUve  of  Federal  programs  assisting 
similar  or  like  projects. 

Sec.  8.  Common  Stock:  This  section  would 
provide  for  three  classes  of  common  stock, 
class  A  to  be  issued  to  local  governments; 
class  B  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  States: 
and  class  C  to  be  subscribed  for  by  private 
Individuals  and  organizations.  In  a  minimum 
of  $10,000.  Each  share  of  stock  would  be 
entitled  to  one  vote,  except  that  any  class  C 
stock  held  by  one  person  In  excess  of  $1,- 
000,000  would  be  non-voting.  Borrowers  from 
tile  Bank  would  be  required  to  make  non- 
refundable capital  subscriptions  in  amounts 
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of  not  lees  than  1  nor  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  Bank  would 
be  authorized  to  impose  fees  for  its  services 
to  meet  costs  and  expenses.  Dividends  de- 
clared by  the  Bank,  limited  to  six  per  cent 
annually,  could  be  paid  to  the  stockholders 
out  of  any  net  earnings. 

Sec.  9.  Obligations  of  the  Bank:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Bank  to  raise  funds 
through  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  other  debt 
instruments.  The  Bank's  issues  would  be 
required  to  receive  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Obligations  Issued 
by  the  Bank  would  state  that  they  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  do  not 
constitute  an  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
The  aggregate  amotmt  of  outstanding  obli- 
gations would  be  limited  to  $2  billion,  which 
amount  would  be  Increased  by  $5  billion  on 
July  1,  1970,  and  by  $5  billion  on  July  1  of 
each  of  three  succeeding  years.  In  addition 
to  these  obligations,  the  Bank  could  issue 
other  obligations  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  purchase  in 
order  to  Insure  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
ofterations  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  10.  Federal  Payment  to  the  Bank:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  annual  payments  to 
the  Bank  In  amounts  necessary  to  equal  the 
amount  by  which  the  dollar  amount  of  inter- 
est paid  by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations  ex- 
ceeds the  dollar  amount  of  interest  received 
by  the  Bank  on  loans  made  by  it.  For  this 
purpose,  the  amount  of  loans  that  could  be 
made  by  the  Bank  would  be  approved  In 
Appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  11.  General  Powers:  This  section 
would  provide  the  Bank  with  general  corpo- 
rate powers. 

Sec.  12.  Tech7iical  Assistance:  This  section 
wovUd  authorize  the  Bank  to  render  techni- 
cal assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  projects,  and  to  gather  and  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  advanced  concepts  re- 
lating to  municipal  development. 

Sec.  13.  Audit  of  Financial  Transactions: 
This  section  would  require  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Bank  to  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  Bank 
would  reimburse  the  Government  for  the 
cost  of  any  audit. 

Sec.  14.  Audit  Report  to  Congress:  This 
section  would  require  a  report  of  each  audit 
to  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  with  copies 
of  each  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Bank. 

Sec.  IS.  Tax  Exemption:  This  section  would 
generally  exempt  the  Bank  and  Its  income 
from  all  taxes.  However,  any  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Bank  would  be  subject 
to  taxation  and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Bank  would  be  subject  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxation  to  the  same  extent  as  obligations  of 
private  corporations. 

Sec.  16.  Obligations  as  Lawful  Investments, 
Acceptance  as  Security:  This  section  would 
make  obligations  issued  by  the  Bank  law- 
ful Investments  and  acceptable  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  and 
Its  stock  exempt  from  SEC  requirements. 

Sec.  17.  Preparation  of  Obligations:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare,  hold,  and  deliver  obli- 
gations for  the  Bank  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Sec.  18.  United  States  Not  Liable:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or 
omissions  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  19.  Annual  Report:  This  section  would 
require  the  Bank  to  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its 
operations  and  activities. 

Sec.  20.  Amendments  Relating  to  Financial 
Inatitutiom:  This  section  would  permit  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  national  banks,  and  Fed- 


eral savings  and  loan  associations  to  invest 
In  or  deal  in  obligations  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  21.  Definitions:  This  section  would 
provide  definitions. 

Sec.  22.  Separability:  This  section  would 
make  the  provisions  and  validity  of  the  Act 
separable   If  any   provision   Is   held    Invalid. 

Sec.  23.  Authorization  for  Appropriations: 
This  section  would  authorize  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 


S.      410— INTRODUCTION     OF     BILIi 
RELATING  TO  MINK  PELT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  limit 
the  number  of  mink  pelts  imported  to 
this  country  from  foreign  countries. 

The  production  of  mink  pelts  is  a 
major  business  in  the  State  of  Utah.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  protect 
the  interests  of  our  domestic  mink 
ranchers,  and  still  provide  for  a  fair 
share  of  our  market  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Westwood,  a  resident 
of  Utah,  currently  serves  as  president  of 
Emba  Mink  Breeders  Association,  a  pelt 
marketing  cooperative. 

He  infoi-ms  me  that  the  impact  of  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  mink  market  is 
evident  in  two  areas.  First,  the  member- 
ship in  his  organization  has  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  5,623  in  1958  to  2,800  at 
the  beginning  of  1969. 

The  second  factor  is  the  price  Emba 
members  are  receiving  for  their  mink 
pelts.  Mr.  Westwood  is  now  in  New  York 
City  attending  an  auction  of  mink  pelts, 
and  he  told  me  this  morning  that  the 
price  for  the  1968  crop  is  stabilizing  at 
about  $14.50.  Compare  this  with  the  aver- 
age price  of  $19.55  received  in  1966  for 
the  1965  crop. 

These  lower  prices  are  the  main  reason 
for  the  decline  in  the  number  of  mink 
producers  still  in  operation.  The  $14.50 
average  price  of  1968  is  actually  below 
the  cost  most  producers  encounter  in 
raising  the  mink.  Many  producers  have 
not  quit,  but  have  been  forced  to  use 


up  reserve  funds  or  have  delayed  im- 
provements to  their  facilities.  Both  meas- 
ures are  temporary  and  cannot  be  sus- 
tained over  too  long  a  i)erlod. 

Foreign  producers  have  lower  produc- 
tion costs  and  have,  therefore,  increased 
their  production  at  a  faster  rate  than 
domestic  producers.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  the  production 
of  the  four  Scandinavian  countries  now 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  consumes  45  percent  of  the 
world  crop  while  producing  only  27  per- 
cent. 

Imports  account  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  consumption.  Tlie 
higher  costs  and  lower  prices  facing  the 
domestic  producer  give  the  advantage  to 
the  importer,  and  this  means  the  im- 
ports will  continue  to  increase  imless 
some  restrictions  are  placed  on  these 
imports. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  seeks  to  con- 
trol the  importation  of  mink  pelts  while 
still  sharing  a  substantial  part  of  the 
market  with  our  foreign  friends.  I  think 
the  bill  is  fair  to  the  importers  and  is 
vitally  necessary  to  protect  the  existence 
of  the  domestic  mink  producer. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appiopilately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  410)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  le- 
spect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins 
of  mink  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  1.  part  5,  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  item 
123.50  the  following  new  items: 


123.60 


123.62 


123. 65 


Whole  skins  of  mink,  whether  or  not  dressed  (see  headnote  5  lo  this  sub- 
part): j 
In  each  calendar  year  before  the  er<try,  or  wrthdrawal  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  of  the  number  of  such  skins  which  equals  AO",  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  such  skins  during  that  year,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  headnote  6  to  this  sub-  ! 

part Free 

In  each  calendar  year  after  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  l 
for  consumption  of  the  number  of  such  skins  which  equals  40^;  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  such  skins  during  that  year,  as  esti-  I 
mated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  headnote  6  to  this  sub- 
part  I  50^ ;  ad  yal. 

Plates  made  of  two  or  more  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether  or  not  dressed..!  SOCi,  ad  val. 


Free 


50C;  ad  »al. 
W/o  *d  val. 


(b)  The  headnotes  for  schedule  1,  part  5, 
subpart  B  of  such  Schedules  are  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
headnotes : 

"5.  The  aggregate  number  of  dressed  whole 
skins  of  mink  which  may  be  entered  under 
item  123.60,  during  each  calendar  year  after 
1969  shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual 
number  of  such  skins  which  were  imported 
Into  the  United  States  during  the  5  calendar 
years  preceding  each  such  year.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  for  each  calendar  year 
after  1969,  shall,  before  the  beginning  of 
such  year,  determine,  publish,  and  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  average 
annual  number  of  dressed  whole  skins  of 
mink  which  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  diu-ing  the  5  calendar  years  preceding 
such  year.  In  making  such  determination  for 
any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  use  estimates  for  any  portion  of 
the  immediately  preceding  calendar  year  for 
which  final  statistics  are  not  available.  De- 


terminations made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  this  paragraph  shall  be  final. 

"6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each 
calendar  year  after  1969,  shall,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  year,  estimate,  publish,  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
number  of  whole  skins  of  mink  that  will  be 
domestically  consumed  during  such  year. 
Estimations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  this  paragraph  shall  be  final." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
bouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970. 


S.  413— INTRODUCTION  OF  COOPER- 
ATIVE RURAL  FIRE  PROTECTION 
BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
introduce  a  bill  for  myself,  Mr.  Ben- 
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mn,  Mr.  BumIck,  Mr.  Bykd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  JSastlanb,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  McCArthy,  Mr.  McOovekn, 
Mr.  MCTCALF,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough,  to  provide  for  cooperative 
rural  fire  protectlDn. 

The  United  States  just  recently 
achieved  one  of  qjan's  oldest  dreams.  We 
have  sent  men  ta  orbit  the  moon  and  re- 
turn safely  to  aarth.  This  remarkably 
successful  and  historic  event  was  the  cul- 
mination of  year$  of  continuing  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the;  part  of  many  men,  and 
the  expenditure  t)f  great  sums  of  money 
and  materials. 

The  legislation;!  am  introducing  is  also 
a  new,  forward-liking,  cooperative  pro- 
gram, though  oqe  of  modest  cost.  It  is 
needed  throughout  rural  America  to  pro- 
vide the  capabiljjty  to  reduce  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  and  property  resulting  from 
fires.  Nearly  l.OOP  rural  people  lose  their 
lives  to  fire  each  year  and  total  farm 
flre  losses  in  tha  United  States  in  1967 
aunounted  to  $203  million. 

The  program  Drovides  for  the  techni- 
cal assistance,  training,  and  equipping 
of  fire  control  fbrces  to  suppress  both 
structural  and  \^ildflres  in  rural  areas 
which  are  now  ifider  no  organized  pro- 
tection or  have  tnly  limited  protection. 
It  is  basically  a  local  effort  supported  by 
Federal-State  C(ist  sharing  at  a  75-25 
percent  level.        ] 

Potentially  caoable  volimteer  firefight- 
ers can  be  recruited  in  most  rural  areas 
and  local  initiative  can  usually  be 
counted  upon  to  provide  suitable  space 
and  storage  facilities  for  apparatus  and 
flre  equipment.  The  program  would  pro- 
vide adequate  flt-e  protection  for  rural 
people  living  in  communities  of  5.500 
or  less.  Also  affected  will  be  nearly  420 
million  acres  of  j  cropland,  psistureland, 
farmsteads  andj  other  farmland,  and 
nonmoimtalnous  range  areas  located  in 
each  of  the  50  States. 

Property  and  dcenic  values  are  high  in 
these  areas.  Excliisive  of  land,  total  di- 
rect investments  Iwhich  will  be  protected 
by  the  program  Approach  $195  billion. 

Fire  insurance!  benefits  will  accrue  to 
niral  residents  wjiose  property  is  not  in- 
surable at  the  ptesent  time  due  to  lack 
of  protection.  Farm  property  insurance 
is  commonly  discouraged  by  high 
premiums.  It  is  estimated  that  fire  in- 
surance premiums  would  be  reduced  as 
a  result  of  impDved,  organized  protec- 
tion in  rural  ares  s.  Better  flre  protection 
and  reduced  insurance  rates  should  at- 
tract residents  and  business  and  help  re- 
duce the  migratisn  to  urban  areas. 

Rapid  changeii  in  land-use  patterns 
along  with  soarinjg  resource  and  improve- 
ment values  havq  made  the  need  for  ade- 
quate fire  protedtion  an  urgent  matter. 
I  know  this  is  trye  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  J 

Rural  civil  defense  capability  to  cope 
with  potential  threat  and  devastation 
problems  which  nuclear  scientific  devel- 
opment has  crealfed  will  be  strengthened. 
Most  State  foresters  serve  as  chairmen 
of  the  State  rural  fire  defense  commit- 
tee. This  prograi«  will  make  it  possible  to 
establish  urgently  needed  statewide  pro- 
tection. A  stronri  niral  flre  control  pro- 
gram is  essential  if  the  United  States  is 
to  effectively  me«t  the  threat  of  nuclear 
or  other  fire  emergencies. 

Significant  prt>gram  effectiveness  has 


already  been  reflected  in  the  highly 
favorable  reports  received  from  Ave  rural 
fire  defense  training  projects  located  in 
Colorado,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Oregon.  Participation  and  accept- 
ance of  the  training  by  local  cooperators 
was  excellent.  However,  these  projects 
did  not  provide  for  an  equipment 
component. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  and  social 
gains  in  rural  America  will  be  great  from 
the  early  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
A  number  of  Senators  have  expressed 
their  interest  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure  and  I  would  welcome  and  invite 
them  to  join  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  413)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
and  furnish  flnancial  and  other  assist- 
ance to  States  and  other  public  bodies 
and  organizations  In  establishing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  prevention,  control,  and  sup- 
pression of  flres  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  economic  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion from  flres  In  rural  areas  there  is  a  need 
for  the  combined  efforts  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
adequate  systems  for  the  protection,  con- 
trol, and  suppression  of  fires  of  woodlands, 
rangelands.  orchards,  pastures,  crops,  farm- 
steads, and  other  structures  in  rural  areas, 
including  those  of  a  population  of  flfty-flve 
hundred  or  less  not  Included  In  a  metro- 
politan area.  To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  State  foresters  or  other  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  several  States  for 
the  development  by  States,  other  public 
bodies,  and  nonprofit  organizations  of  effec- 
tive organizations  and  systems  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  assistance  in  orga- 
nizing, training,  And  equipping  forces  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  suppression  of  fires 
in  rural  areas  and  rural  communities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  appropriate  State  officials.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  No  such  agreement 
shall  provide  for  financial  assistance  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  in  any  State  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  75  per  centum 
of  the  total  budgeted  expenditures  or  the 
actual  expenditures,  whichever  is  less,  of  the 
undertakings  of  such  agreement  for  such 
year.  Including  expenditures  of  local  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations.  Pay- 
ments by  the  Secretary  under  such  agree- 
ments may  be  made  on  the  certificate  of 
the  appropriate  State  official  that  expendi- 
tures as  provided  for  under  such  agreements 
have  been  made  and  funds  may  be  made 
available,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  31,  1823  (3  Stat.  723:  31  UJ3.C.  529). 
concerning  the  advance  of  public  moneys. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


»3 .500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970;  •4.600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  $0,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972;  and  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 


S.  414— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILX.  RE- 
LATING TO  GREATER  USE  OF 
PRIVATE  CAPITAL  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  WATER  AND 
SEWER  FACILITIES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  introduce  a  bill  for  myself,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ful- 
bright.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Met- 
calp,  and  Mr.  Randolph  to  provide  in- 
creased capital  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

In  the  closing  week  of  the  last  session, 
the  Senate  unanimously  approved  a 
measure  for  greater  use  of  private  capi- 
tal in  moving  ahead  with  the  rural  water 
and  sewer  program  which  is  being  car- 
ried on  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

This  measure  passed  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2767.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  adjournment  rush  of 
last  October,  the  amendment  had  to  be 
set  aside  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  con- 
sider It  in  conference  with  the  House. 

However,  In  view  of  the  Senate's  recog- 
nition that  this  is  a  wise  and  necessary 
action,  I  now  reintroduce  it  as  a  bill  and 
urge  that  the  Congress  proceed  to  pass  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Without  this  bill 
we  cannot  assure  even  the  minimum  ac- 
ceptable rate  of  progress  in  building 
essential  public  services  in  rural  areas. 

Across  the  rural  United  States  there 
are  over  30,000  communities  still  de- 
prived of  adequate  water  supply  systems 
and  more  than  40,000  communities  with- 
out sanitary  waste  disposal  systems.  Re- 
cent acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
rural  program  have  recognized  that  this 
lag  between  rural  and  urban  standards 
is  long  overdue  for  correction.  No  family 
in  America  should  be  expected  to  go  on 
living  without  a  clean  and  dependable 
water  supply  or  without  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Rural  communities  cannot  regain 
their  growth  without  these  improve- 
ments. For  people  who  suffer  in  overbur- 
dened cities,  the  great  promise  of  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas  can  never  be  real- 
ized unless  rural  communities  offer  real 
hope  for  economic  progress  and  decent 
living  conditions. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  program  to  be  financed 
not  only  with  direct  Federal  loans  and 
grants  but  also  through  loans  by  private 
lending  institutions  whose  risk  is  insured 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

However,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  held  that  private  lenders  should  not 
enjoy  income  tax  exemption  on  insured 
loans  to  small  municipal  governments 
and  other  local  public  bodies  whose  bond 
Issues  are  tax  exempt.  Unless  this  objec- 
tion is  resolved,  thousands  of  towns  and 
public  districts  unable  to  finance  their 
project*  by  conventional  means  may  die 
on  the  vine  as  they  wait  for  a  day  when 
enough  Government  money  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Private  funds  can  and  should  be  used 
to  sustain  this  program,  and  the  bUI  I 
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resubmit  today  provides  for  a  method 
that  the  Treasury  endorsed  when  it  was 
flrst  put  before  the  90th  Congress. 

This  bill  would  let  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  buy  tax-exempt  bonds 
from  small  towns  or  public  districts  at 
interest  rates  not  to  exceed  5  percent. 
FHA  then  would  resell  these  loans  to 
private  lenders,  who  would  receive  the 
higher  insured  loan  interest  rate  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
bonds  would  retain  their  tax-exempt 
form;  but  under  separate  agreements 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
insuring  their  investments,  the  private 
lenders  would  agree  to  pay  income  tax 
on  their  interest  received  from  FHA. 

In  practical  effect  at  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, there  would  be  no  net  outlay  by  the 
Government.  The  difference  between 
FHA's  interest  received  from  the  local 
pubUc  body,  and  its  interest  paid  to  the 
private  lender,  would  be  offset  by  the 
lender's  Federal  income  tax  payments. 
In  fact,  the  following  figures,  based  on 
insured  loan  interest  rates  in  force  this 
fiscal  year,  show  that  the  Government 
could  more  than  offset  its  initial  deficit: 

First.  FHA  would  collect  5  percent  in- 
terest from  the  local  public  body.  This 
would  amount  to  $5  million  on  every 
$100  million  of  rural  water  and  sewer 
system  financing. 

Second.  FHA  would  pay  an  estimated 
6  percent  interest  to  a  private  investor 
for  funds  to  cover  the  loan.  Temporarily 
this  would  incur  a  net  deficit  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  every  $100  million  of  financing. 

Third.  Assuming,  as  has  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  private  lenders  on  the 
average  would  be  in  the  50-percent  in- 
come tax  bracket,  lenders  would  pay  $3 
million  income  tax  on  the  S6  million  of 
interest  earned  from  investments  total- 
ing $100  million.  This  tax  would  be  $2 
million  more  than  FHA's  deficit  from 
the  first  two  transactions  described 
above. 

Fourth.  The  Government  thus  would 
net  $2  million  a  year  on  every  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  such  financing  accom- 
plished through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  seen  in  his  State  the 
tremendous  benefits  of  this  rural  water 
and  sewer  facilities  program.  In  8  years  it 
has  resulted  in  more  than  4,000  projects. 
But  need  and  demand  far  exceed  by  sev- 
eral hundred  percent  the  $75  million  or  so 
now  available  in  the  national  budget  for 
direct  loans  to  communities. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  we 
would  fail  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment in  this  program  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  betterment  of  life  in  all  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Congress 
pass  this  bill  to  insure  that  the  obstacle 
to  more  use  of  private  capital  be  re- 
moved, so  that  more  rural  communities 
can  proceed  to  a  decent  standard  of  water 
and  sanitary  services  for  their  people. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues that  face  this  problem  within 
their  own  respective  States.  I  would  wel- 
come their  cosponsorship  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  414)  to  amend  the  Consol- 
idated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  subject  in- 
terest income  on  loans  sold  out  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  to 
Federal  income  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit^es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
306(a)  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
Bt  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding: 
"Provided,  That  when  such  loans  for  water 
or  waste  disposal  are  hereafter  sold  out  of 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  as 
insured  loans,  the  interest  or  other  income 
thereon  paid  out  of  said  Fund  to  the  in- 
sured lenders,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law,  shall  not  be  tax 
exempt  for  income  purposes  under  Federal 
law." 


S.  415— INTRODUCTION  OF  SHEL- 
TERED CARE  FACILITY  MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE  ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  proper  reference,  the  "Shel- 
tered Care  Facility  Mortgage  Insurance 
Act  of  1969."  This  is  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  mortgage  insurance  for 
sheltered  care  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  need  for  a  program  to  provide  for 
"sheltered  care  facilities"  for  the  care  of 
persons  who,  while  not  in  need  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  and  treatment,  neverthe- 
less are  unable  to  live  fully  independent- 
ly and  who  are  in  need  of  minimum  but 
continuous  care  provided  by  semiprofes- 
sional  personnel.  This  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  would  make  possible  such 
sheltered  care  facilities. 

The  need  for  such  facilities  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  need  for  facilities  for 
those  who  require  less  attention  than  is 
normally  expected  in  a  nursing  home. 
That  is,  accommodations  for  persons, 
who  because  of  incapacitating  infirmi- 
ties, require  minimum  but  continuous 
care  but  who  are  not  in  need  of  continu- 
ous medical  or  nursing  services.  Since 
there  would  be  fewer  "services"  provided 
at  such  facilities,  the  cost  to  those  resid- 
ing in  such  facilities  would  be  reduced 
proportionately,  making  "housing"  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  individuals. 

This  need  was  graphically  illustrated 
by  an  instance  last  year  in  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex.,  when  18  welfare  patients  were 
asked  to  move  from  a  nursing  home  be- 
cause the  nursing  home  was  not  able  to 
operate  profitably  caring  for  welfare  pa- 
tients under  the  medicaid  program.  They 
reportedly  were  operating  at  a  loss  and 
had  to  ask  such  patients  to  leave  with  no 
place  for  the  patients  to  go.  Some  of  these 
individuals  needed  less  than  the  continu- 
ous medical  or  nursing  services  which 
were  being  provided  at  the  nursing  home, 
but  yet  they  were  not  able  to  care  for 
themselves  and  did  require  at  least  min- 
imum and  continuous  care.  Had  a  shel- 
tered care  facility  been  available  to  them, 
their  needs  would  have  been  met.  This  is 


but  one  example  of  individuals  whose 
needs  could  be  provided  for. 

The  need  for  sheltered  care  facilities 
nationwide  appears  to  be  critical  and  one 
requiring  our  urgent  attention.  There 
are  presently  no  Federal  programs  avail- 
able to  adequately  meet  the  need. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I  have  drafted  this 
measure  which  I  am  introducing  today 
to  fill  the  void.  It  may  well  be  that  modi- 
fications may  be  necessary.  If  so,  I  would 
welcome  recommendations.  My  on>y  in- 
terest is  to  piovide  necessary  facilities 
for  those  in  need  of  them.  I.  therefore, 
urge  that  pi-ompt  and  full  hearings  be 
held  on  this  measure  in  order  that  we 
may  move  foiward  in  the  best  possible 
manner  with  the  utmost  of  speed. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  piinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
mv  measuie. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  415)  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  insurance  for  shel- 
tered care  facilities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  415 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Avjer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Sheltered  Care  Facility  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Act  of  1969". 

AMENDMENT   TO    NATIONAL    HOUSING    ACT 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Section: 

■'Mortgage  insurance  for  sheltered   care 
facilities 

"Sec.  243.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  assist  the  provision  of  sheltered  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  care  of  persons  who.  while  not 
in  need  of  nursing  home  care  and  treatment, 
nevertheless  are  unable  to  live  fully  inde- 
pendently and  who  are  in  need  of  minimum 
but  continuous  care  provided  by  semi-pro- 
fessional personnel. 

"(b)   For  the  purposes  of  tills  section — 

"(1)  the  term  "sheltered  care  facility" 
means  a  proprietary  facility,  or  facility  of  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  (or.  if 
there  is  no  State  law  providing  for  such  li- 
censing and  regulation  by  the  State,  by  the 
municipality  or  other  political  subdivision  In 
which  the  facility  is  located,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons,  who  because  of  inca- 
pacitating infirmities,  require  minimum  but 
continuous  care  but  who  are  not  in  need  of 
continuous  medical  or  nursing  services 

"(2)  the  term  "mortgage"  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  on 
the  interest  of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee 
thereof  (A)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
ninety-nine  years  which  is  renewable,  or  (B) 
under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than 
fifty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage 
was  executed.  Ths  term  "first  mortgage" 
means  such  classes  of  first  liens  as  are  com- 
monly given  to  secure  advances  (including 
but  not  limited  to  advances  during  construc- 
tion) on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price  of, 
real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
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wbieh  th«  ntd  asUt*  la  located,  together  with 
the  credit  lnatnune«t  or  lnstrumeiit»,  If  any, 
■ecured  thereby,  aod  any  mortgage  may  be 
In  the  form  of  one  of  more  trust  mortgages  or 
mortgage  Indentures  or  deeds  of  trust,  secur- 
ing notes,  bonds,  or  other  credit  instruments, 
and.  by  the  same  ln4trument  or  by  a  separate 
Instrument,  may  create  a  security  interest  In 
Initial  equipment,  Whether  or  not  attached 
to  the  realty.  The  term  "mortgagor"  shall 
have  the  meaning  sit  forth  In  section  a07(a) 
of  this  Act.  I 

"(c)  The  Secretly  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sure any  mortgage  ■  (Including  advances  on 
such  mortgages  durtng  construction)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
upon  such  terms  atkd  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  to  m«ke  commitments  for  in- 
surance of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date 
of  Ite  execution  or  'disbursement  thereon. 

"(d)  In  order  td  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  th«  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  Insure  any  mort)[age  which  covers  a  new 
or  rehabilitated  sheltered  care  facility,  in- 
cluding equipment  jto  be  used  In  Its  opera- 
tion, subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  approvfed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  l>e  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and, 
in  addition  thereto.  If  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate «MUty,  as  tp  capital  structure  and 
rate  of  return.  As  in  aid  to  the  regulation 
or  restriction  of  an*  mortgagor  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  fore^lng  matters,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  si^ch  contracts  with  and 
acquire  for  not  to  j  exceed  $100  such  stock 
or  interest  in  sucl|  mortgagor  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Aiiy  stock  or  interest  so 
purchased  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Puni,  and  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  aU  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  insurance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  in  amount  not  to  exceed 
tl2.5OO,0OO.  and  notlto  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  v^lue  of  the  property  or 
project  including  equipment  to  be  used  In 
the  operation  of  ttte  sheltered  care  facility 
when  the  Improveiients  are  completed  and 
the  equipment  Is  Installed. 

"  ( 3 )  The  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  provide  foe  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as 
the  Secretary  shall  i prescribe;    and 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  5 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time, 
or  not  to  exceed  si^ch  p>er  cent\un  per  an- 
num not  in  excess  'of  6  per  centum  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage market. 

"(4)  The  Secretaiy  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  tbjs  section  unless  he  has 
received,  from  the  Btate  agency  designated 
in  accordance  with  isectlon  604(a)  (1)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  for  the  State  of 
which  the  proposed  sheltered  care  fadUty 
would  be  located,  a  certification  that  (A) 
there  Is  a  need  for  such  sheltered  care  facil- 
ity, and  (B)  there  4re  in  force  in  such  State 
or  other  political  Subdivision  of  the  State 
in  which  the  proposed  sheltered  care  facility 
would  be  located  reasonable  minimum  stand- 
ards of  licensure  a«d  methods  of  operation 
for  sheltered  care  lacilltles.  No  such  mort- 
gage shall  be  Insured  under  this  section 
unless  the  Secretary  has  received  such  as- 
surance as  he  may  deem  satisfactory  from  the 
State  agency  that  such  standards  will  be  ap- 
plied and  enforced  with  respect  to  any  shel- 
tered care  facility  located  in  the  State  for 
which  mortgage  Insurance  Is  provided  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  Tb«  Secretai7  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgafs  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  pre- 
scribe. 


"(f)  Tlie  proTlslons  of  subsection  (d).  (e), 
(g),  (h),  (1).  (J),  (k).  (1),  and  (n)  of  sec- 
tion a07  shaU  »M>ly  to  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  and  all  references  therein 
to  section  307  shall  refer  to  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  after  consulting  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  any  health  or  medical  aspecte 
of  the  program  under  this  title  which  may 
be  involved  in  such  regulations. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consxilt  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of 
such  facilities  in  any  area  for  which  a  shel- 
tered care  facility  Is  proposed  under  this 
section." 

Flexible  interest  rates 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"am  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes"  approved  May  7,  1968,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "243(d)(3)(B),"  after  "242(d) 
(3)(B),". 

Z^ibor  provisions 

Sec.  4.  Section  212(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  "or 
236"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  236.  or 
253". 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  is  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Section  Summakt  or  thb  "Shd.- 

TERXD  Care  Pactutt  Mortgage  iKstnuufCE 

Act  or  1969"' 

The  first  section  provides  that  the  bill  may 
be  cited  by  its  short  title — the  "Sheltered 
Care  Facility  Mortgage  Insurance  Act  of 
1969." 

AMENDMEITT  TO   NATIONAL   HOUSINC    ACT 

Section  2  amends  title  n  ot  the  National 
Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  243  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  provide  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  sheltered  care  facilities. 

MORTCACK  INSintANCX  POR   SHXLTERD  CARE 
PACnJTIES 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  243 
states  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  assist  the  provision  of  sheltered  care  facil- 
ities for  the  care  of  persons  who,  while  not 
in  need  of  nursing  home  care  and  treatment 
nevertheless  are  linable  to  live  fully  Inde- 
pendently and  who  are  In  need  of  minimum 
but  continuous  care  provided  by  semi-pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  "sheltered  care  fa- 
cility" as  a  proprietary  facility,  or  facility  of 
a  private  nonprofit  corptoratlon  or  association 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  (or.  if 
there  is  no  State  law  providing  for  such  li- 
censing and  regulation  by  the  State,  by  the 
municipality  or  other  jjoUtlcal  subdivision  In 
which  the  facility  is  located),  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons,  who  because  of  inca- 
pacitating infirmities,  require  minimum  but 
continuous  care  but  who  are  not  In  need  of 
continuous  medical  or  nursing  services:  and 
"mortgage"  as  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate 
which  Instrument  may  also  include  security 
Interests  In  the  initial  equipment  of  the  fa- 
cility. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
insure  such  mortgages  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may,  In  order  to  carry  out  this  section,  in- 
sure any  mortgage  on  a  new  or  rehabilitated 
sheltered  care  facility.  Including  equipment, 
subject  to  these  conditions: 

(1)  that  the  mortgage  shall  be  executed 
by  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  that  the  mortgage  shall  involve  a 
principal  obligation  not  In  excess  of  $12,- 
500.000  or  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 


Talue  of  the  property  or  project  Inoludlng 
equipment; 

(3)  that  the  mortgage  shall  provide  for 
complete  amortization  by  periodic  paymente 
and  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
5  per  centum  or  6  per  centum  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  It  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market;  and 

(4)  that  the  Secretary  will  require  a  cer- 
tification by  the  Stete  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
as  to  the  need  for  such  facilities  and  that 
there  are  appropriate  standards  for  their 
operation. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  consent  to  the  release  of  the  mortgaged 
property  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  lien 
of  an  Insured  mortgage. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Insured 
mortgage  will  be  subject  to  subsections  (d), 
(e),  (g).  (h),  (l).  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of 
section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  vrtth  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  any  health  or  medical  aspects  of  any  reg- 
ulations under  this  program  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  such  regulations. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  to  the 
need  for  and  the  availability  of  sheltered 
care  facilities  in  the  area  in  which  any  such 
facility  Is  proposed  to  be  located  imder  this 
prograon. 

FLEXIBLE    INTEREST    RATES 

Section  3  amends  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
entitled  "an  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  ot 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program, 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  with 
respect  to  Interest  rates  on  Insured  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes"  approved  May  7, 
1968,  to  permit  higher  Interest  rates  under 
this  program  until  October  1,  1969. 

LABOR    PROVISIOKS 

Section  4  amends  section  212(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  bring  this  new  pro- 
gram under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  labor  pro- 
visions. 
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S.  418— INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  ESTABLISH  NEW  MEX- 
ICO NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  MUSEUM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  measure  calling  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  nuclear  museum  at  a  suitable 
site  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
advancement  of  public  knowledge  with 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  uses 
and  development  of  nuclear  energy. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  S.  3364 
which  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Anderson,  and  I  introduced  on 
May  17,  1966,  and  S.  434  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  17,  1967.  I  believe  it 
imfortunate  that  neither  of  the  previous 
measures  were  enacted  and  I,  therefore. 
Intend  to  push  for  action  on  the  present 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  first  atom 
bomb  was  developed,  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer,  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Lab- 
oratory, exulted,  "these  are  heroic  days." 
It  was  dawn  in  New  Mexico  over  23 
years  ago  when,  on  July  16,  1945,  men 
gathered  at  a  remote  section  of  Hollo- 
man  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  120 
miles  southeast  of  Albuquerque,  to  wit- 
ness another  dawn — that  of  the  atomic 
age.  The  event  they  attended  on  the 
Alamogordo  sands  was  an  imprecedented 
scientific  experiment  to  test  the  idea  of 
the  atom  bomb,  the  end  result  of  Oper- 
ation Trinity  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer 


District.  That  morning  meeting  culmi- 
nated an  enormous  effort  by  thousands 
of  people,  many  of  them  working  in 
secret  places  in  New  Mexico. 

Today,  with  the  wisdom  that  over  two 
decades'  hindsight  affords,  we  can  know 
how  heroic  were  those  days  in  New  Mex- 
ico, how  signlflcauit  were  those  men  and 
their  achievement  at  Alamogordo.  In  the 
Atomic  Age  they  ushered  in.  mankind 
possesses  a  technology  of  war  to  destroy 
mighty  nations,  to  decimate  their  peo- 
ples, to  devastate  their  lands;  and  a  tech- 
nology of  peace  to  move  mountains  and 
furnish  energy  for  our  future.  During  the 
time  since  that  event,  each  Member  of 
Congress  has  had  to  share  the  burden  of 
the  dread  responsibility  of  providing  nu- 
clear weapons  for  our  national  defense, 
while  yet  restraining  their  rash  use  in 
order  to  assure  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
The  men  who  worked  at  Los  Alamos,  and 
those  who  followed  them  there  and  at 
the  Sandia  Base  and  at  ACF  Industries 
in  Albuquerque  have  bought  us  the  time 
to  seek  ways  for  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  live  together  without  nuclear 
wftr. 

Since  1945,  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia 
have  emerged  as  great  national  centers 
for  nuclear  research  and  engineering, 
with  dramatic  achievements  in  military 
and  civilian  applications.  I  hope  that 
someday  the  history  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  and  Sandia  Base  and  their 
work  on  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons  can  be  properly  chronicled.  In 
recent  years,  Los  Alamos  has  extended  its 
research  beyond  its  military  functions  to 
important  peaceful  uses  of  fission  and 
fusion.  The  public  should  know  of  these 
civilian  applications — of  the  Rover  proj- 
ect In  nuclear  rocket  propulsion;  power 
and  heat  from  fission;  Illuminating  re- 
search In  radiation  biology,  biochem- 
istry, biophysics,  radlochemistry.  metal- 
lurgy, and  cryogenics. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting  of 
the  civilian  applications  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion is  Project  Plowshare.  Modem  man 
may  yet  heed  the  Biblical  admonition  to 
beat  his  swords  into  plowshares,  for  Los 
Alamos  and  Sandia  now  work  on  peace- 
ful uses  for  nuclear  explosives.  One  Plow- 
share project.  Project  Gasbuggy,  was  de- 
signed to  show  how  nuclear  explosives 
can  free  enormous  quantities  of  natural 
gas  now  trapped  In  rock.  Other  Plow- 
share programs  will  test  the  feasibility 
of  recovering  copper  by  in-place  leach- 
ing of  fragmented  low-grade  ore,  and  of 
using  nuclear  explosives  to  create  under- 
ground storage  for  natural  gas. 

Nuclear  explosives  in  the  future  may 
carve  out  harbors,  blast  through  moun- 
tains for  highways,  railroads,  and  other 
great  earthmovlng  projects  such  as  the 
proposed  sea -level  canal  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 

The  splendid  work  begim  and  being 
continued  in  New  Mexico  should,  I  feel, 
be  commemorated.  The  awesome 
achievements  of  our  nuclear  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  makes  New 
Mexico  appropriate  for  a  place  where 
men  might  reflect  upon  the  great  physi- 
cal powers  now  entrusted  to  govern- 
ments, a  place  where  they  might  study 
and  learn  about  this  nuclear  force  and 
the  political  and  social  forces  which 
govern  Its  use,  and  a  place  where  they 


might'  reafllrra  their  dedication  to  the 
proposition  that  the  enormous  energy 
unleashed  at  Alamogordo  shall  always  be 
used  benevolently,  beneficially. 

A  park,  a  statue,  or  a  plsujue  could 
perform  the  commemorative  function. 
But  this  is  not  enough;  more  is  needed. 
I  submit  that  even  more  Important  than 
public  commemoration,  is  public  imder- 
standlng  of  the  nature  of  the  primordial 
energy  released  In  the  first  explosive 
blast.  For  this  reason  I  introduce  today 
a  bill  to  establish  a  national  nuclear 
museum  at  a  suitable  site  in  New  Mexico 
for  the  advancement  of  public  knowledge 
of  the  uses  and  development  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  initial  displays  specified  in 
this  measure  can  be  an  Important  first 
step  toward  a  vital  and  living  memorial. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  stated  many 
times,  knowledge  is  the  only  Instrument 
of  production  that  Is  not  subject  to  di- 
minishing returns.  And  what  better 
storehouse  of  knowledge  Is  there  than  a 
museum?  Today  there  Is  a  revival  of 
pubUc  interest  in  museums  In  this  coim- 
try,  and  I  speak  not  of  seedy  tourist  traps 
but  of  real  centers  of  intellectual  ad- 
venture and  ferment.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums,  aided  by  the  ven- 
erable but  lively  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  US.  OflBice  of  Education,  has 
found  that  300  million  persons  each  year 
visit  the  museums  of  the  Nation.  Several 
new  museums  are  founded  every  week. 
We  In  Congress  recognize  this  interest 
In  museums  through  the  National  Mu- 
seum Act  of  1966,  which  expressly  stated 
that  museums  are  cultural  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  of  great  Importance 
for  our  pec^le. 

Mr,  President,  a  modest  museum  has 
already  been  Initiated  in  Los  Alamos  as 
a  tribute  to,  and  an  explanation  of,  the 
contributions  which  have  been  msule  In 
New  Mexico  in  the  nuclear  field.  I  say 
modest,  for  although  much  has  been  ac- 
complished vrith  resources  available,  it  is 
still  not  the  quality  museum  which  this 
Congress  should  take  It  upon  Itself  to 
establish.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
Albuquerque  Journal  of  December  15, 
1968.  entitled  "  'Hill'  Museum  is  Nuclear 
Physics  Primer,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  an  example  of  the  tre- 
mendous educational  potential  in  the 
proposal  which  I  make.  That  is,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  nuclear  mu- 
seum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Hill"  Museum  Is  Nuclear  Physics  Primer 
(By  Bin  Hume) 

Los  Alamos. — Atomic  energy — from  Alpha 
particle  to  PI  Mesons — came  of  age  behind 
the  barbed  wire  fences  of  wartime  Los  Ala- 
mos. Today,  most  of  the  secrecy  Is  gone. 

And  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
features  a  unique  window  into  the  world  of 
nuclear  research  in  Its  unique  action-filled 
science  museum. 

In  this  museum,  working  models  of  most 
of  the  projects  underway  on  the  "Hill"  go 
bang,  make  sparks,  whir  and  otherwise  simu- 
late what  the  actual  devices  do.  There  Is 
even  an  electric  train  In  the  scale  model  of 
the  Project  Rover  site. 

"The  museum  began  In  1963  In  an  old 
barracks-type  buUdlng,"  said  Robert  Y. 
Porton,    director    of    community    relations. 


"We  moved  into  the  present  new  building  In 
1965." 

Most  popular  exhibit,  according  to  a  recent 
public  opinion  poll,  U  "Plnocchlo."  an  In- 
genious device  for  Illustrating  a  nuclear 
chain  reaction. 

Plnocchlo  looks  like  a  cross  between  a 
plnball  machine  and  a  large  aquariiun.  Four 
glass  walls  enclose  approximately  one  square 
yard  of  space  over  a  "floor'  with  a  grid  of 
ping-pong  ball  sized  holes. 

When  a  chain  reaction  takes  place  In  atoms 
of  Uranium  235.  a  neutron  striking  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  U-235  atom  causes  the  atom  to 
split  in  two.  releasing  two  free  neutrons. 
These  two.  all  else  being  equal,  strike  two 
more  nuclei,  splitting  them  and  releasing 
lour  neutrons,  and  so  on. 

In  Plnocchlo.  a  lone  ping-pong  ball  repre- 
sente  the  first  free  neutron.  Each  of  the  holes 
represents  a  U-235  nucleus. 

The  museum  attendant  drops  the  "neu- 
tron"  m  the  glass  box.  It  bounces  around 
aimlessly,  eventually  dropping  into  one  of 
the  holes. 

Out  shoot  two  ping-pong  balls,  and  these 
"neutrons"  repeat  the  performance.  Soon  the 
glass  box  is  filled  with  wildly  bouncing  'neu- 
trons," and  the  "spUttlng  atoms'  sound  like 
a  cowboys-and-Indlans  shoot-em-up. 

Community  relations  staff  member  Kent 
Bulloch  told  of  the  experience  of  an  Italian 
film  crew  trying  to  film  Ptoocchlo  in  action. 

The  ping-pong  balls  trigger  the  ejection  of 
their  fellows  by  tripping  photoelectric  cells, 
Bulloch  explained.  When  the  Italian  crew 
turned  on  their  floodllghte  and  the  first  ball 
was  dropped  In.  It  fell  Into  a  hole  and  no- 
thing happened. 

Bulloch  suggested  turning  off  the  flood- 
llghte temporarily,  and  "there  was  an  ex- 
plosion of  ping-pong  balls,"  as  every  tube 
fired,  activated  by  the  flood  llghte  being 
turned  off. 

Plnocchlo  was  so  named  because  as  his 
namesake  wanted  to  be  a  real  human,  but 
couldn't,  LASL's  Plnocchlo  wanto  to  be  a 
real  reactor,  but  can't. 

In  an  average  month,  more  than  6.000 
persons  sign  In  at  the  museum.  The  visitors 
have  come  from  all  50  stetes  and  more  than 
70  foreign  countries. 

One  day  last  week,  for  example,  persons 
from  six  different  stetes  toured  the  facility. 

The  museum  has  its  serious  side,  too. 

In  the  patio  are  ballistic  cases  like  the 
two  which  carried  nuclear  holocaust  to  Japan 
in  World  War  II,  and  two  sleeker,  more  mod- 
em looking  casings,  one  from  a  20  kiloton  nu- 
clear bomb  and  the  other  from  a  thermo- 
nuclear hydrogen  bomb. 

The  more  peaceful  loses  of  the  atom  share 
the  patio  with  the  bombs,  however.  Klwl-A, 
the  first  experimental  nuclear  rocket  re- 
actor is  on  display. 

The  museum,  the  only  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  area  In  which  cameras  are 
welcome,  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  and 
1  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturdays,  and  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Sundays. 

One  very  simple  display  makes  a  very  star- 
tling indication  of  the  difference  in  densities 
of  various  elements.  It  Is  a  table  on  which  are 
placed  three-inch  cubes  of  various  elements. 

Each  has  a  handle  by  which  the  observer 
can  lift  the  Identically  sized  cubes  and  com- 
pare their  weights. 

The  weighto  vary  from  the  magnesium 
cube,  at  1.75  lbs.,  to  the  uranium  cube, 
weighing  18.97  lbs. 

The  most  exotic  cube  by  far  is  one  of  solid 
gold,  valued  at  more  than  910,000.  It  is  kept 
locked  In  a  safe  when  not  on  display. 

In  Project  Sherwood  at  LAST.,  sclentute 
are  trying  to  devise  some  method  of  con- 
taining a  thermonuclear  reaction  and  tap 
it  for  its  power  potential.  The  problem  with 
the  concept  Is  that  thermonuclear  reactions 
take   place   at   such   temperatiires  that  all 
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on    Mith    would   quickly 


rtion   of  Sherwood   con- 
ce  field,  Is  represented  In 


known    materials 
vaporise. 

Project  Sberwo<k]  sclentista  are  working 
on  a  Buck  Rogers-styled  electromagnetic 
'•force  field"  to  contain  the  reaction. 

Even  though  one  of  the  project  sclentleta 
compared    the   m^hod    to    "trying    to   con- 
tain Jello  with  rubber  bands  on  a  hot  day, 
the  physicists  hop^  to  solve  the  problem  In  a 
few  years. 

Scylla  II,  the 
cemed  with  the  f 
the  museum . 

A  tube  of  alumllium  foil  Is  inserted  Into  a 
plastic  tube  around  which  two  electromag 
netlc  colls  are  wo\4nd.  Electricity  Is  fed  to  a 
capacitor  which,  wben  It  discharges,  momen- 
tarily creates  a  strong  electromagnetic  field 
in  the  colls. 

The  electromagnetic  fields  Instantly  crush 
both  ends  of  the  foil  tube  closed,  causing  a 
report  as  loud  as  a  firecracker. 

The  museiun,  h(^ever,  like  the  city  of  Los 
Alamos,  Is  aware  Ithat  the  history  of  New 
Mexico  didn't  begin  with  the  coming  of  the 
nuclear  age.  I 

The  entrance  hall  of  the  museum  contains 
cases  of  artifacts  fiom  the  Pajarlto  Plateau's 
first  tenants,  Indllins  who  were  there  back 
when  gunpowder  w|as  the  "ultimate  weapon." 

Mr..MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  na- 
Mon&l- nuclear  nluseum  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  what}  Congress  already  has 
provided  for  the  development  of  finer 
museums.  I  urge  for  action  on  this  meas- 
ure during  this  ^ssion  of  Congress.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRtSIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  obJiection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  R^ord. 

The  bUl  (S.  41B)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  nuclear  mu- 
seum, introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  was 
received,  read  twjce  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Joint  Cor^mittee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  followk: 

S.   418 
Be  it  enacted  by  \  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ^he  United  States  of  Amer- 

smbled,  That  the  Atomic 
Is   authorized   and   dl- 

br  the  establishment  and 

suitable  site  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  of  a  National  Nuclear  Mu- 
seum for  the  advancement  of  public  knowl- 
edge with  respect  fco  matters  pertaining  to 
the  uses  and  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
The  Commission  Isjauthorlzed  to  acquire  the 
site  for  such  museiim  by  purchase,  gift,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  and  to  make  all 
necessary  Improvei^ents  thereto.  Items  dis- 
played in  such  miiseum  shall  be  selected 
to  reflect  their  histcrtcal  Interest  and  educa- 
tional value,  subjeit  to  such  limitations  as 
the  Commission  ik  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defenie,  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  the  Interests  of  the  national  security. 
S«c.  2.  There  ard  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  ^ums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  piirpnases  of  this  Act. 


ica  in  Congress  asa 
Energy    Commission 
rected  to  provide 
maintenance,  at  a 


S.  419— INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGIS- 
LATION DEAiJNG  WITH  WORK- 
DAYS AND  WORKWEEKS  OF  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOVEES 

Mr.  MONTOvi-  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  needs  to  take  an- 
other look  at  its  Jabor-management  re- 
lations with  civU  $ervice  and  wage  board 
employees.  It  is  inexcusable  that  in  this 
day  and  age,  som|e  Federal  agencies  are 


clinging  rigidly  to  practices  bordering  on 
the  "sweat  shop"  conditions  of  a  few 
decades  ago. 

There  are  two  practices  In  particular 
which  I  find  abominable — yet,  Judging 
from  the  number  of  complaints  I  have 
received,  they  are  widely  used  by  some 
agency  executives. 

One  is  the  splitting  of  work-shift 
schedules  without  proper  notice  to  em- 
ployees— causing  some  to  work  extremely 
long  hours  on  a  few  days  of  the  week, 
or  to  work  fewer  hours  but  on  more  than 
5  days — all  to  avoid  the  payment  of  over- 
time. Another,  more  reprehensible  prac- 
tice is  that  of  scheduling  employees  to 
work  back-to-back  5-day  shifts  over  2 
workweeks — resulting  in  employees  hav- 
ing to  work  10  consecutive  days  without 
time  off,  and  without  overtime  compen- 
sation. 

In  industry,  our  society  no  longer  ac- 
cepts such  work  schedules  as  being  rea- 
sonable without  the  benefit  of  additional 
compensation.  Yet,  these  practices  are 
not  only  permitted  by  the  present  law — 
they  are  actually  condoned  by  the  heads 
of  several  agencies.  I  believe  that  we 
should  now  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  same  responsibility 
to  its  employees  as  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  industry. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
correct  these  practices  by  amending  sec- 
tion 6101  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  workweeks  and  work- 
days of  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
employees.  I  am  proposing  that  the  head 
of  any  agency — in  addition  to  recogniz- 
ing the  required  basic  workweek  of  40 
hours  for  each  full-time  employee — must 
establish  a  basic,  nonovertime  workday 
not  to  exceed  8  hours,  and  must  sched- 
ule the  hours  of  work  within  the  basic 
workweek  on  5  consecutive  days. 

Further,  my  bill  would  preclude  re- 
quiring any  employee  to  work  more  than 
6  consecutive  days  without  time  off,  and 
would  require  that  employees  or  their 
appropriate  recognized  organizations  be 
consulted  on  the  equitable  rotation  of 
shift  schedules  in  the  case  of  night,  week- 
end, or  irregular  tours  of  duty. 

At  the  same  time,  adequate  provision 
is  made  for  alteration  of  work  sched- 
ules to  protect  the  public  interest  during 
a  declared  national  emergency,  or  when 
it  can  be  established  that  an  agency 
would  be  seriously  handicapped  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions,  or  when  costs  would 
be  substantially  increased.  Such  altera- 
tions of  schedule,  however,  would  have 
to  be  justified  by  the  head  of  an  agency, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Chairman. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  response  I 
got  was  noteworthy.  While  Federal  agen- 
cies strongly  opposed  the  bill,  every  em- 
ployee and  employee  organization  re- 
sponding hailed  it  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Several  groups  suggested  con- 
structive modifications,  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  in  this  new  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complicated 
subject  that  requires  serious  thought  in 
order  to  provide  for  flexibility  in  operat- 
ing Federal  installations,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees. Therefore,  I  urge  that  hearings 
be  scheduled  immediately  to  resolve  any 


serious  differences — as  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  positive  action 
to  end  the  abuses.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment owes  this  to  its  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  419)  to  amend  section 
6101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  workweeks  and  workdays  of 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees, introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  6101(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  head  of  each  executive  agency, 
military  department,  and  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall— 

"(A)  establish  a  basic  administrative 
workweek  of  forty  hoiu-s  for  each  full-time 
employee  in  his  organization; 

"(B)  require  that  the  basic  nonovertime 
hours  of  work  within  that  workweek  be  per- 
formed on  five  consecutive  days;   and 

"(C)  establish  a  basic  nonovertime  work- 
day not  to  exceed  eight  hours. 

"(3)  Except  during  a  declared  national 
emergency,  or  when  the  head  of  an  exec«tlve 
agency,  a  military  department,  or  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
termines, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  that 
his  organization  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  carrying  out  its  functions  or  that 
costs  would  be  substantially  increased,  he 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  each  employee 
In  his  organization,  that — 

"(A)  assignments  to  tours  of  duty  are 
scheduled  in  advance  over  periods  of  not  less 
than  one  week; 

"(B)  the  basic  forty-hour  workweek  is 
scheduled  Monday  through  Friday  when  pos- 
sible; 

"(C)  the  working  hours  in  each  day  in  the 
basic   workweek  are  of  the  same  duration; 

"(D)  the  two  days  outside  the  basic  work- 
week are  consecutive; 

"(E)  no  more  than  six  consecutive  work- 
days may  be  scheduled  within  any  two  con- 
secutive weeks; 

■•(F)  the  occurrence  of  holidays  may  not 
affect  the  designation  of  the  basic  work- 
week; 

"(G)  breaks  in  working  hours  of  more 
than  one  hour  may  not  be  scheduled  In  a 
basic  workday;  and 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  night,  weekend,  and 
Irregular  tours  of  duty,  equitable  rotation 
of  shift  schedules  will  be  established  follow- 
ing consultation  with  employees  or  their  ap- 
propriate recognized  employee  organization." 
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S.  421.  S.  422,  AND  S,  423— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  LEGISLATION  TO  COR- 
RECT INEQUITIES  AFFECTING 
RETIRED  CIVIL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  three  bills  which  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Civil  Employees.  The  membership 
of  this  organization  exceeds  135,000,  and 
there  are  over  1,100  local  chapters 
chartered  throughout  the  United  States. 


The  organization  serves  civil  service 
annuitants  and  their  survivors,  and 
potential  annuitants  and  their  survivors. 
The  association  has  also  actively  been 
involved  in  the  problems  of  the  aged  and 
the  aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  an  abdication  of  our  responsibility  to 
those  who  have  served  our  Government 
so  effectively  were  we  to  ignore  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Civil  Em- 
ployees and  more  than  800,000  Federal 
retirees  and  their  survivors.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  three  measures  I  have 
introduced  are  worthy  of  our  careful  con- 
sideration and  study. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  rising  cost  of  living  has  steadily  re- 
duced the  buying  power  of  those  living 
on  fixed  ineomes.  When  we  consider  this 
factor,  along  vrtth  the  realization  that 
most  retired  dvil  employees  receive 
monthly  annuities  in  an  amount  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living,  the  inequity  our  re- 
tired civil  employees  face  becomes  evi- 
dent. I  suggest  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  correct  this  injustice,  an  obliga- 
tion to  permit  a  life  of  dignity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  served  us  so  well. 

According  to  the  1967  report  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Re- 
tirement and  Insurance,  of  an  approxi- 
mate 800,000  retired  civil  employees  and 
their  survivors,  some  279,000  receive  a 
monthly  annuity  of  less  than  $100,  and 
513.000  receive  less  than  $200  per  month. 
To  correct  this  inequity,  we  must  grant 
these  former  Federal  employees  a  sub- 
stantial annuity  increase  and  provide  a 
minimum  annuity  for  them.  S.  421  would 
provide  a  graduated  aimuity  increase, 
with  the  largest  increase  going  to  those 
presently  receiving  the  smallest  an- 
nuities. These  increases  would  be  as 
follows: 

First.  Retirees  presently  receiving  an 
annuity  of  less  than  $200  per  month 
would  receive  an  increase  of  $26  per 
month. 

Second.  Retirees  presently  receiving 
an  armulty  of  at  least  $200  but  less  than 
$300  per  month  would  receive  an  increase 
of  13  percent. 

Third.  Retirees  presently  receiving  an 
annuity  of  at  least  $300  but  less  than 
$400  per  month  would  receive  an  increase 
of  9  percent. 

Fourth.  Retirees  presently  receiving 
an  armulty  of  at  least  $400  but  less  than 
$500  per  month  would  receive  an  increase 
of  7  percent. 

Fifth.  Retirees  presently  receiving  an 
annuity  of  at  least  $500  per  month  would 
receive  an  Increase  of  5  percent. 

S.  422  would  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  gross  Income  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  the  first  $5,000  re- 
ceived as  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity. Civil  service  retirees  would  thus 
be  categorized  as  are  the  recipients  of 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
annuities  for  purposes  of  Federal  income 
tax.  It  Is  manifestly  unfair  to  exempt 
retirement  income  received  as  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  annuities 
from  Federal  income  tax,  while  imposing 
the  tax  on  the  annuities  of  retired  Fed- 
eral workers  and  retired  teachers  and 
municipal  workers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


S.  423  would  establish  a  minimum  of 
$100  per  month  for  an  annuitant  with 
neither  spouse  nor  dependents,  and  a 
minimum  of  $200  per  month  for  an  an- 
nuitant with  a  spouse  or  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  three  bills  deserve  our  Immediate 
attention  and  favorable  consideration, 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bills  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya, 
were  i-eceived,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  appropriate  awnmittees, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S  421.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  annuities 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service:  ^  „ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  annuity 
of  each  person  who.  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  U  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive 
an  annuity  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  shaU  be  Increased  by — 
$26.00  per  month  If  now  less  than  $200  per 
month, 

13  per  centum  if  now  at  least  $200  but  less 
than  $300  per  month, 

9  per  centum  If  now  at  least  $300  but  less 
than  $400  per  month, 

7  per  centum  If  now  at  least  $400  but  less 
than  $500  per  month,  or 

5  per  centum  If  now  at  least  $600  per 
month. 

Sec.  2.  The  annuity  of  a  sxirvivor  of  a  re- 
tired employee  or  Member  who  received  an 
increase  under  this  Act  shall  be  Increased  In 
accordance  with  the  formula  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1. 

Sec.  3.  No  increase  provided  In  this  Act 
shaU  be  computed  on  any  additional  annuity 
pvirchased  at  retirement  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Sec.  4.  The  Increases  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  any 
Increase  under  section  2  shall  take  effect  on 
the  beginning  date  of  the  annuity. 

Sec.  5.  The  monthly  installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g) 
of  title  V.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  benefits  resulting  frc«n 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$5,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part 
III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
121  as  section  122.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  120  the  following  new  section: 

■Sec.  121.  Retirement  annuities  paid  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof. 

"Gross  Income  does  not  include  the  first 
$5,000  received  during  any  tax  year  as  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  from  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  after  the  full 
amount  of  the  annuitant's  contribution  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  has  been  paid  to  the  annuitant." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III 


of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out. 

"Sec.  121.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

•'Sec.  121.  Retirement  aimuitles  paid  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  un- 
der Federal  Retirement  Acts. 

'•Sec.  122.  Cross  reterences  to  other  Acts." 

Sec  3.  Section  37(d)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation 
on  retirement  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"or  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B). 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)    under  Federal  Retirement  Acts.  or". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.      s 

S.  423.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  mini- 
mum annuities  for  employee  annuitants  and 
spouse  survivor  annuitants;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8339.  "ritle  V,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsection  (1)  after 
subsection  (k)   thereof. 

Section  1.  No  annuity  under  this  section 
shall  be  less  than  $200  per  month  for  an  an- 
nuitant with  a  spouse  and /or  dependents,  or 
$100  per  month  for  an  annuitant  with  neither 
spouse  nor  dependents. 

Sec.  2.  Section  8341,  TiUe  V,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  (g)  after  subsection  (f) 
thereof : 

(g)  No  annuity  under  this  section  shall  be 
less  than  $200  per  month  for  a  spouse  sur- 
vivor annuitant  with  one  or  more  depend- 
ents, or  $100  per  month  for  a  spouse  sur- 
vivor annuitant  without  dependents. 

Sec.  3.  "nils  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  following  Its 
enactment. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g). 
TlUe  V.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  424,  S.  425,  AND  S.  426— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS  TO  AMEND  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT  AND  THE  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT  OF  1947 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  Senators.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947. 

These  bills  are  the  same  as  those  intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  90th  Congress.  The 
first  bill  would  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  T'aft-Hartley  Act 
to  provide  for  dissolution  of  injunctions 
only  upon  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Un- 
der existing  law,  injunctions  are  limited 
to  80  days.  The  national  interest  must  be 
protected  as  long  as  is  necessary.  I  may 
point  out  that  unions  will,  of  course,  re- 
tain the  right  to  strike  a  particular  plant 
or  even  a  segment  of  an  industiT-  The 
Injunction,  as  under  existing  law,  can 
be  enforced  only  where  the  strikes  are  so 
broad  as  to  jeopardize  the  national  health 
and  welfare. 

A  spcond  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  require  a 
Board-conducted  election  in  all  represen- 
tation cases.  Thus  this  bill  would  prevent 
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voluntary  recognition  of  a  union  by  an 
employer,  a  pra<jtlce  which  has  led  to 
many  abuses.  I  have  always  believed  that 
It  is  the  right  of  the  worker,  and  not  his 
boss  or  a  few  union  advocates,  to  cast  his 
ballot  secretly  for  or  figalnsi  union  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  bill  would 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  prohibiting  the  levying  by  unions  of 
fines  against  employees  for  exercising 
their  rights  undir  the  act.  Under  this 
proposal,  for  example,  a  union  could  not 
fine  an  employee  for  exceeding  produc- 
tion quotas  set  on  the  unions,  crossing 
union  picket  llnei.  filing  decertification 
petitions,  nor  fot  testifying  in  Board 
proceedings  against  a  union.  It  seems 
to  me  that  unioiis  cannot  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  private  voluntary 
associations,  whiih  are  and  should  be 
free  to  impose  on  its  members  whichever 
rules  it  chooses.  This  bill  will  carry  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  rights 
given  to  unions  cirry  commensurate  re- 
sponsibility and  obligations  on  unions  to 
act  in  the  public  Interest  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  mgmbers. 

"The"^CE  PREglDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  ippropriately  referred. 
The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin 
(for  himself  andjother  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  ak  follows: 

By  Mr.  PANN|N  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  ICttrtis,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
ThttsmondJ  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware)  :| 
S.  424.  A  bin  to  amend  the  NatlonE^  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  aa  to  prohibit  the  levying 
by  labor  organizations  of  fines  against  em- 
ployees for  exerclslag  rights  under  such  act 
or  for  certain  oth^  activities. 

«N     (for    himself.    Mr. 
id  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 


By     Mr.     PA! 

Bennett, 
ware)  : 
S.  425.  A  bin  to 
gency  provisions  o 


end  the  national  emer- 
the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947J  so  as  to  provide  for  dis- 
solution of  Injunctions  thereunder  only  upon 
settlement  of  disputes. 

By  Mr.  PANNtN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,   Mr.    COKTis.    Mr.    Ervin.    Mr. 
THtTRMONDJ    and    Mr.    Williams    of 
Delaware)  :| 
S.  426.  A  bill  to  ainend  the  National  Labor 
Relations    Act   so    Ls    to    require    a    Board- 
conducted  election   In   representation  cases. 


S.  434— INTRODtrCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
REAUTHORIzi:  THE  RIVERTON 
RECLAMATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, in  behalf  ol  myself  and  my  Wyo- 


ming colleague  <1 


This  measure 
President,  and, 
held  on  similar 


Ir.  Hansen  ) ,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  jRiverton  reclamation 
project. 

not  a  new  one,  Mr. 
fact,  hearings  were 

sgislation  in  the  90th 
Congress  by  the  Interior  Committee.  It 
is,  however,  baaly  needed  legislation 
which  will,  among  other  things,  protect 
a  considerable  irvestment  of  money, 
time,  and  dedication.  It  represents  the 
best  thoughts  I  Jhave  heard  from  all 
quarters  on  how  to  resurrect  the  deteri- 
orating Third  DiHsion  of  the  Riverton 
project,  which  was  bought  back  from  its 
former  settlers  a]  few  seasons  ago  and 


has  since  been  leased  to  farmers  of  the 
successful  Mldvale  Irrigation  District, 
who  have  continued  to  make  the  lands 
produce. 

The  men  on  these  lands  have  proven 
they  can  work  them  profitably  and  the 
Mldvale  district  has  shown  it  can  handle 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
old  third  division  lands.  This  bill,  then, 
would  put  their  operation  on  solid  foot- 
ing by  incorporating  nearly  9,000  acres 
of  the  former  third  division  into  their 
operation,  reauthorizing  the  entire  Riv- 
erton unit  as  a  part  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  and  providing  for  a  single 
repayment  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Riverton  Ranger  is 
a  newspaper  which  advocates  this  bill,  so 
vital  to  its  own  community.  It  has  edi- 
torially supported  the  measure,  and  in 
an  editorial  published  December  30,  1968, 
it  summed  up  the  need.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  editorial  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  434)  to  reauthorize  the 
Riverton  extension  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  to  include  therein  the  en- 
tire Riverton  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McGee  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen), was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  McGee 
is  as  follows : 

Deterioration 

Congress  should  enact,  early  in  the  session, 
the  Riverton  project  reauthorization  bill.  The 
needs  for  the  bill  cry  for  prompt  action. 

The  most  Immediate  one  Is  the  necessity  of 
returning  the  Third  Division  farms  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  Leased  out  on  a  year  to  year 
basis  since  the  government  brought  out  the 
Third  Division  settlers,  the  8800  acres  in 
Third  Division  continue  to  produce,  but  the 
buildings,  the  fences,  the  weed  control  and 
the  general  maintenance  and  upbuilding  of 
the  farm  suffers. 

Deterioration  is  the  word  that  best  de- 
scribes what's  happening  in  Third  Division 
while  the  Mldvale  farmers  wait  for  action  by 
Congress  on  the  Riverton  project  bill.  The 
lessees  have  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  area. 
Mldvale,  through  its  experience,  has  proved 
it  can  handle  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Third  Division  right  along  with  their 
own  lands  in  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Riverton  project. 

Progress  has  been  steady,  if  slow,  toward 
such  action  by  Congress.  Hearings  have  been 
held  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
bill.  There's  been  a  tour  of  the  premises.  The 
Central  Arizona  Project,  long  hailed  as  the 
stumbling  block,  impeding  action,  is  now  out 
of  the  way. 

Wyoming's  Congressmen  McOee,  Hansen 
and  Wold  present  a  united  front  with  prom- 
ises to  reintroduce  the  bill  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

Colorado  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall  is 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  Riverton  project. 

Our  request  is  urgent.  It's  irresponsible  to 
defer  action  longer  and  contribute  to  further 
deterioration  of  Third  Division  farms.  The 
bills  should  be  passed.  The  first  priority  un- 
der its  several  phases  should  be  to  sell  these 
farms  to  farmers  who  know  how  to  run 
them  and  will  reverse  the  tragic  downward 
trend  that's  been  inevitable  with  the  one 
year  leases. 


S.  436,  S.  437,  AND  S.  438— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  wn.T.O  ON  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
years  in  the  Senate  I  have  been  very 
much  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
people  who  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  want  to  attract  the  most 
competent  and  best  trained  people  pos- 
sible for  Government  service.  Once  we 
have  attracted  them,  we  want  to  hold 
them  in  their  jobs.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant incentives  to  Government  ca- 
reers is  a  fair  retirement  system. 

Our  present  civil  service  system  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  but  it  has  some 
glaring  weaknesses.  Some  of  these  weak- 
nesses grow  out  of  arbitrary  action  taken 
by  the  Congress.  For  many  years,  when 
changes  were  made  in  the  retirement 
system,  they  were  made  retroactive  to 
provide  benefits  for  those  previously  re- 
tired commensurate  with  the  benefits 
granted  to  those  who  would  retire  in 
the  future.  However,  in  the  last  15 
years — during  the  1950's  and  1960's — 
when  we  have  liberalized  benefits,  we 
have  not  made  them  retroactive,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  a  patchwork  quilt  in 
which  a  difference  of  a  year  or  two  in 
retirement  dates  can  make  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  benefits  available  and 
their  cost. 

I  am  today  introducing  three  bills 
which  will  wipe  out  some  of  these  inequi- 
ties and  make  adjustments  in  the  sys- 
tem to  equalize  its  benefits  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  first,  which  I  am  introducing  for 
myself  and  Senator  Mowtoya,  is  an 
omnibus  bill  which  deals  with  eight  in- 
equities relating  to  various  phases  of  the 
retirement  system  including  such  aspects 
as  the  formula  for  volimtary  deductions 
from  civil  service  retirement  annuities  to 
provide  for  a  surviving  spouse,  the  pro- 
visions affecting  the  age  at  which  widows 
of  former  employees  may  remarry  and 
not  lose  their  survivor  annuities,  the 
rights  of  deferred  annuitants  with  re- 
spect to  survivor  annuities,  the  rights  of 
employees  to  make  contributions  to  the 
retirement  fund  after  completing  service 
sufficient  to  earn  a  maximum  annuity, 
and  to  many  other  aspects  which  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  spell  out  here. 

But  It  is  clear  that  these  inequities 
should  be  cleared  up  if  we  are  to  keep 
faith  with  our  retired  Government  em- 
ployees. And  it  is  equally  clear  that  unless 
we  make  an  effort  to  correlate  the  bene- 
fits awarded  prospectively  during  the 
past  15  years  and  the  benefits  now  paid 
to  those  who  retired  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive dates  for  such  prospective  legisla- 
tion, we  cannot  give  assurance  to  present 
Federal  employees  that  they,  too,  will  not 
be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
working  force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  436)  to  equalize  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Montoya)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
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bin  I  introduce  deals  with  one  glaring 
Inequity  which  is  providing  a  special 
hardship  on  a  number  of  retirees.  The 
present  law  provides  that  when  a  retiree 
is  predeceased  by  the  survivor  he  ha« 
named,  the  reduction  he  has  taken  in  his 
retirement  continues  even  though  the 
retiree  remarries,  and  it  keeps  him  from 
providing  a  survivor  annuity  to  his  sec- 
ond spouse.  This  is  obviously  not  fair. 
The  retiree  has  reduced  his  own  annuity 
to  provide  for  his  spouse — this  spouse 
dies,  and  he  remarries,  and  although  he 
still  must  take  a  reduced  annuity  each 
month,  he  cannot  provide  any  security 
for  his  second  spouse.  One  can  change  a 
beneficiary  on  an  Insurance  policy — why 
not  on  a  survivor  annuity,  which  is  in 
Itself  a  form  of  Insurance  a  person  may 
take  out  by  taking  deductions  in  the 
amount  he  receives  each  month? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  437)  to  amend  chapter  83, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reduction  in  the  annuities  of  em- 
ployees or  Members  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  In  order  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  If  predeceased  by  the  person 
named  as  survivor  and  permit  a  retired 
employee  or  Member  to  designate  a  new 
spouse  as  survivor  if  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time  of 
retirement,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  last  bill 
I  am  Introducing  would  make  certain 
types  of  employees  rendering  service  to 
States  or  instrumentalities  of  States  in 
Federal-State  programs,  eligible  for  in- 
clusion under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters on  this  from  sOl  over  the  country — as 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  also — it  is 
a  bill  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  several  sessions,  end  I  hope  it 
can  be  enacted  in  the  91st  Congress.  Its 
passage  is  long  past  due. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  three  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
TTiRrks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  438)  to  amend  section  8332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  computation  of 
accredited  services  of  certain  periods  of 
service  rendered  States  or  instrumentali- 
ties of  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice; and  the  three  above-mentioned  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  436 
A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  each 
employee  or  Member  as  defined  In  section 
8331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  who  re- 
tired prior  to  October  11,  1962,  and  who 
elected  a  reduced  annuity  in  order  to  provide 
a  survivor  annuity  for  a  spouse,  shall  be  paid 


a  reduced  annuity  computed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  8339(1)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

Skc.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  each  employee  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8331  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  who 
retired  prior  to  July  18,  1986,  and  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  completed 
thirty  years  of  service  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion from  the  service,  shall  be  paid  an  annu- 
ity computed  as  provided  in  section  8339(a) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  each  employee  as  defined  in  section 
8331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  who  was 
separated  from  the  service  prior  to  July  31. 
1966,  after  completing  five  years  of  service 
and  who  is  retired  after  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty-two,  may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
annuity  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  8339(1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  designate  in  writing  a 
spouse  to  whom  married  prior  to  date  of 
separation  from  service  to  receive  a  siu-vlvor 
annuity. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  the  survivor  annuity  of  each 
spouse  of  an  employee  or  member,  as  defined 
in  section  8331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
who  died  or  retired  prior  to  July  18,  1966, 
terminated  because  of  the  remarriage  of  the 
surviving  spouse,  shall  upon  attainment  of 
age  sixty  by  such  surviving  spouse  or  upon 
dissolution  of  the  remarriage  of  the  surviving 
spouse  by  death,  annulment  or  divorce  be 
resumed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8341  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  at 
the  same  rate  to  which  said  surviving  spouse 
would  l>e  entitled  if  there  had  been  no  re- 
marriage: Provided,  That  (1)  said  surviving 
spouse  elects  to  receive  such  annuity  in  lieu 
of  any  survivor  benefit  to  which  he  or  she 
may  be  entitled,  under  this  or  any  other  re- 
tirement system  established  for  employees 
of  the  Government,  by  reason  of  the  remar- 
riage, and  (2)  any  lump  sum  paid  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  annuity  is  returned  to  the 
fund. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  the  provisions  of  section  8342 
(h)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  employees  or  members  as 
defined  in  section  8331  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  who  were  retired  prior  to  July 
12    1960. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  section  8339(f)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  each 
employee  or  member  as  defined  in  section 
8331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  who  re- 
tired on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956. 

Sec.  7.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  Increases  in  certain  annui- 
ties payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  June  25,  1958  (72  Stat.  219,  Public 
Law  86-465),  is  amended:  By  striking  out 
the  word  "ten"  in  clause  numbered  (1)  and 
substltuUng  therefor  the  word  "five":  by 
striking  out  the  word  "five"  in  line  11  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "two";  and 
by  adding  after  the  word  "widower"  in  line 
20  the  words  "but  shall  be  resumed  upon 
the  termination  of  such  remarriage  by  death, 
annulment  or  divorce". 

Sec.  8.  An  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars  to  cover  expense  of  last  lU- 
ness  and  burial  shall,  upon  application  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be  paid  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  bear  such  expenses  of 
each  employee  as  defined  in  section  8331  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  who  retired  to  an 
immediate  annuity  or  who  retired  because 
of  disability,  prior  to  August  17,  1954,  and 
who  was  not  entitled  to  Federal  group  life 
insurance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  following  ite 
enactment:  Provided,  That  no  resulting  an- 


nuity or  Increase  in  annuity  shall  be  payable 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  beneflta  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  437 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduction  In 
the   annuities   of   employees   or   Members 
who  elected  reduced  annuities  in  order  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and  per- 
mit a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  des- 
ignate a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8339(1)    o'   title   6,   United  States  Code,   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:   "If  the  designated 
spouse  predeceases  the  employee  or  Member 
making  such  election  the  reduction  shall  be 
restored  to  the  employee  or  Member  and  the 
annuity  of  such  employee  or  Member  shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  any  election 
made  under  this  subsection,  provided  that 
any  such  employee  or  Member  may  elect  to 
designate    a    new    spouse    as   survivor    when 
such   new  spouse   has   attained   the   age   of 
sixty  and  all  reductions  by  reason  of  prior 
designations  that  have  been  restored  to  such 
employee  or  Member  have  been  repaid  to  the 
retirement  fund." 

Sec.  2.  Annuities  of  those  employees  or 
Members  as  defined  in  section  8331  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  predeceased  by  a  desig- 
nated spouse  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shaU  be  computed  pursuant  to 
the  amendment  contained  In  section  1  of 
this  Act  and  be  effective  the  first  day  of  the 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  death 
of  the  spouse  designated  at  time  of  retire- 
ment or  the  first  day  of  the  month  which 
begins  after  a  new  spouse  attains  the  age 
of  sixty.  Annuities  of  those  employees  or 
Members  as  defined  In  section  8331  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  retired  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  predeceased  by 
a  designated  spoube  shall  be  computed  pur- 
suant to  the  amendment  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  thU  Act  and  be  effective  the  first 
day  of  the  third  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g) 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  438 
A    bill    to    amend    section    8332    of    title    5 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion in  the  computation  of  accredited 
services    of    certain     periods    of    service 
rendered    States    or    instrumentalities    of 
States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8332    of    title    5.    United     States    Code,    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(1)  Subject  to  the  conditions  contained 
in  this  subsection,  (tny  employee  or  Member 
who  is  serving  in  a  position  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  8331  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  or  death 
shall  be  allowed  credit  for  all  periods  ol 
service,  not  otherwise  creditable,  performed 
by  him  in  connection  with  inspection  and 
grading  work  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  annual  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Act  under  the  item 
•Market  inspection  of  farm  products,'  under 
agreements  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  a  party,  or  performed  by  him 
(except  for  those  periods  in  which  the  record 
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•Ikows  he  wht  cerilfled  ■«  being  eligible  for 
relief)  Ln  the  eaaploy  of  »  8t*te,  or  ft  political 
■ubdlTlalon  thereof  or  of  any  instrumental- 
ity of  either  In  tke  CArrylnc  out  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  progrun  of  »  State  rural  rehabili- 
tation corporation  created  for  the  purpoae  of 
handling  rural  r^ef  the  funds  for  which 
were  made  avaUi4>le  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency ReUef  Act  0f  1933  (48  Stat.  55).  the 
Act  of  February  l(.  1934  (48  Stat.  351),  and 
the  E^mergency  AiAiroprlatlon  Act,  fiscal  year 
1935  (48  Stat.  lOK),  and  any  laws  or  parts 
of  law  amendator*  of,  or  supplementary  to, 
such  Acts;  I 

"(2)  the  Federkl-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  agrlcultuial  experiment  stations  re- 
search and  investigation  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1687,  aa  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (7  U.S. 4.,  ch.  14); 

"(3)  the  Federkl-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  Tocationaa  education  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  Pebruaijy  23.  1917,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  2); 

"(4)  the  Federil-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  agrlctiltui  al  extension  work  author- 
ized by  the  Act  o;'  May  8,  1914,  as  amended 
and  supplementeti    (7  U.S.C.   341-348); 

"(5)  the  Clark-McNary  Act  (Act  of  June 
7,  1924,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  564-570)): 
the  cooperative  forest  management  program 
^Act  of  Augiist  !S.  1950,  as  amended  (16 
tJ  AC'  S68  c,  d ) ) ;  and  operations  under  the 
Poresif  Pest  Contrc  1  Act  ( Act  of  June  25,  1947 
(18  U.S.C.  594-1  ttirough  594-5))  and  their 
predecessor  progra  ns; 

"(6)  the  P'edei  ^-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  the  cont  ol  of  plant  pests  and  ani- 
mal diseases  auchi  >rlzed  by  the  provisions  of 
law  set  forth  In  c  bapters  7  and  8  of  title  7 
and  in  section  114  a  of  title  21  of  t^e  United 
States  Code: 

"(7)  the  Peder  il-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  the  public  employment  service  au- 
thorized under  th  >  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  October  6,  1917,  and  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  49):  and  Annual  appropriation  Acts 
of  the  United  States  Departntent  of  Labor  in 
subsequent  years:  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
June  S,  1933  (U.S.  Stat.  113) ,  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  49):  and  tie  provisions  for  employ- 
ment service  and  unemployment  insurance 
under  title  m  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
August  14,  1035,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  501 
et  seq.  i : 

"(8)  the  Federil-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  highway  construction  authorized  by 
the  Federal-Aid  R)ad  Act  approved  July  11, 
1916,  as  amende<l  and  supplemented  (23 
VS.C): 

"(9)  the  Federal-State  cooperative  assist- 
ance programs  app  roved  under  titles  I,  IV,  V, 
X,  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
August  14,  1935.  u  amended  and  supple- 
mented (42  U.S.C  ch.  7,  subchs.  1,  4.  5,  10, 
and  14),  and  und«r  agreements  entered  Into 
under  section  221  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  August  14,  1935,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (42  V3.C.  ch.  7,  sec.  421); 

"(10)  the  FedeiaJ-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation  authorized 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
AogtHt  3.  1954.  i,s  amended  and  supple- 
mented (39  use.  ch.  4.  sees  31-42); 

"(11)  the  cooperative  program  of  fish 
restoration  and  mfinagement  authorized  by 
the  Fish  Restoration  and  Management  Act 
of  August  9,  1950.;  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented ( 16  use.  t77  A-K) : 

"(13)  the  coope^tive  program  in  wildlife 
restoration  authorized  by  the  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Act  of  September  2.  1937,  as  amended 
and  supplemented!  (16  U  S.C.   669-669J); 

"(13)  the  Fedeml-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram tn  marketing  service  and  research  au- 
thorized by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
ot  1946.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1621  et  seq), 
and  predeccasor  pr^rams: 

"(14)  tb«  public  health  programs  author- 
ized by  sections  909,  314,  and  316  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (Public  Law  410) 
of  July  1.  1944,  «•  amended  and  supple- 
mented (42  U.S.C,  242g.  246,  247a); 
"(15)   the  program  of  aid  to  certain  pub- 


lic schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren antborized  by  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  Of  April  16,  1934.  as  Mnended  by  the 
Act  of  June  4.  1930,  aa  amended  and  aup- 
plemeated  (48  Stat.  6»«) . 
The  period  of  any  ■ervice  specified  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  Included  in  computing 
length  of  service  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  of  any  ofBcer  or  employee  only  upon 
compliance  with  the  followLng  conditions: 

"(A)  The  employee  or  Members  shall  have 
to  his  credit  a  total  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  of  allowable  service  under  this  sec- 
tion, exclusive  of  service  allowed  by  this  sub- 
section; 

"(B)  The  performance  of  such  service  is 
certified,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  by  the  head,  or  by  a  per- 
son designated  by  the  bead,  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
in  <be  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  which  administers  the 
provisions  of  law  authorizing  the  perform- 
ance ot  such  service,  or  is  otherwise  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission; 

"(C)  The  employee  or  Memljer  shall  have 
deposited  with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per 
annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  thereafter,  compounded 
on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  credit 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  that  would  have  been  deducted 
from  his  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation 
during  the  period  of  service  credited  under 
this  subsection  if  during  such  period  he  had 
been  subject  to  this  section,  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  services  covered 
In  paragraph  (D)  below; 

"(D)  The  annuity  computed  under  this 
subsection  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
State  annuity  (including  social  security 
benefits)  which  an  employee  Is  receiving,  or 
majrrecelve,  toward  which  the  employee  con- 
tributed during  such  State  service  and  to 
which  he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  such  State 
service.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  includes  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  of  any  instrumentality  of  either." 

Sec.  2.  The  annuity  of  any  person  who 
shaU  have  performed  service  described  in 
subsection  ( 1 )  of  section  8332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  who  on 
or  after  June  30,  1942,  and  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  have  been  re- 
tired on  annuity  then  or  now  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  shall,  upon  application  filed  by  such 
person  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  upon  compliance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  such  sub- 
section (1)  be  adjusted,  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Immediately  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  so  that 
the  amount  of  such  annuity  will  be  the  same 
as  If  such  subsection  (1)  had  been  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  person's  retirement. 

Sac.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  472— INTRODUCTION  OP  BTT,T.  TO 
LIBERALIZE  THE  EARNINGS  TEST 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  1967  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  earnings  limitation  from  the 
proposed  $1,680  to  $2,400  annuaHy.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  50 
to  23,  indicating  that  the  Senate  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  modernizing  the 
arbitrary  and  restrictive  test  on  earn- 
ings by  the  elderly.  In  the  face  of  this 
one-sided  Senate  vote,  and  contrary  to 
widespread  sentiment  among  House 
Members  in  favor  of  the  change,  the  con- 


ference  committee   was  HI   advised   In 
deleting  the  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  amendment  in  bill  form 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
will  act  quicUy  and  favorable  on  this 
proposal — and  not  delay  its  considera- 
tion pending  the  new  administration's 
recommendations  on  a  social  security 
p>ackage. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  permit  a  social 
security  recipient  to  earn  $2,400  annual- 
ly before  suffering  any  reduction  in  bene- 
fits. For  every  $2  earned  between  $2,400 
and  $3,600,  the  beneficiary  would  lose 
$1  in  benefits.  Beyond  that,  $1  in  earn- 
ings would  result  in  the  loss  of  $1  in 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  13- 
percent  increase  in  cash  benefits  voted  by 
the  Congress  in  1967,  the  average  month- 
ly benefit  paid  to  an  elderly  couple  Is 
approximately  $165.  Thus,  a  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  who  continued  to  hold 
employment,  and  who  was  paid  the  aver- 
age monthly  benefit,  could  receive  a  com- 
bined income  for  he  and  his  wife  of 
$5,000  annually  before  continued  em- 
ployment resulted  in  an  equal  reduction 
in  benefits.  In  view  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  living  and  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  percoitage  of  the  elderly's 
income — about  two-thirds — is  spent  on 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medical  care, 
I  believe  that  the  $5,000  figure  is  a  mod- 
est one. 

As  a  society,  we  are  today  committed 
to  the  simple  and  just  proposition  that 
old  age  should  not  mean  added  life  with- 
out dignity,  but  added  dignity  with  life. 
How  can  we  insure  that  dignity,  that  feel- 
ing of  self-respect?  The  answer  is  to  see 
that  our  senior  citizens  are  self-suffl- 
cient;  that  they  are  not  dependent  upon 
welfare  payments ;  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  embarrassments  that  come 
from  dependence  upon  their  children. 
And  the  way  to  do  that.  Mr.  President,  is 
to  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  for 
continued  employment  to  supplement 
social  security. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  472)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  pajrable  to 
them  under  such  title,  introduced  by  i^r. 
Bath  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rnance. 


LISTING  OF  COSPONSORS  OP  S.  14 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
in  requesting  that  the  cospKjnsors  of  S. 
14  be  included  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill,  the  list  of  names  was  incorrectly 
shown  in  the  Record.  Therefore,  I  make 
the  following  request. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  S.  14,  my  bill  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Afro- American  History 
and  Culture,  that  the  list  of  cosponsors 
be  included.  The  names  of  the  cosponsors 
were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
draft  of  the  bllL  However,  I  announced 
the  cosponsors  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  when  I  Introduced  S.  14.  My 
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stat^nent  can  be  fotmd  on  page  806  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  15, 
1969,  The  following  Senators  are  cospon- 
sors of  S.  14:  Senators  Bayh,  Brooke, 
Case,  Cook,  Goodell,  Hart,  Hartke, 
Hatfield,  Inouye,  Javits,  McGee,  Ma- 
THiAs,  Miller,  Mondale,  Mdskie,  Nel- 
son, Percy.  Schweiker,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  1)  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  persons  displaced  from  their 
homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  and  to 
establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  annoimce  that  Senator  How- 
ard Baker  has  requested  that  his  name 
be  added  to  the  list  of  Senators  cospon- 
soring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
calling  for  a  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Baker's  name  appear  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  as  a  cosponsor  at  its 
next  printing. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  remarks  re- 
cently made  by  Senator  Baker  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  they  shall  be  of 
interest  to  other  Senators  and  to  those 
persons  who  are  following  efforts  to  re- 
form the  present  electoral  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
BIxcEaprs  of  Remarks  bt  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  Prepared  for  Delivery  Before 
THE  Annual  Convention  or  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  or  America,  in 
Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  December  5,  1968 
Miami   Beach. — There  has  always   been  a 
good  deal  of  distance  and  distrust  between 
the  American   citizen   and   "them",   "them" 
being  my  colleagues  and  I,  the  elected  and 
appointed     officials     of     the     Government. 
"Theys"  and  "thems"  get  the  blame  when- 
ever Government  does  something  to  you  that 
you  don't  like.  "Theys"  and  "Thems"  are  the 
sufficiently     amorphous     personalities     who 
make  it  possible  for  the  officeholders,  if  we 
are  so  Inclined,  to  hide  in  any  number  of 
bureaucratic  mazes  and  avoid  being  tagged 
with  much  of  the  blame  for  what  "they" 
did. 

But  the  times  are  changing.  There  is  quite 
obvlotisly  a  growing  number  of  Americans 
who  feel  unable  to  communicate  effectively 
with  their  government.  There  is  an  increasing 
feeling  that  the  individual  is  not  really  rele- 
vant enough  to  the  governmental  process. 
And  when  this  really  sinks  in,  my  guess  is 
that  the  average  American  citizen  won't  stand 
for  it.  More  and  more  in  this  age  of  Instant 
communication  and  superior  education,  peo- 
ple are  InsUtlng  that  they  have  a  real  role 
In  what  their  government  does  for  them  or 
to  them. 

The  major  poUtlcal  figures  of  1968  aU 
sensed  this  simmering  among  the  members  of 


the  electorate.  Everyone  from  Governor  Wal- 
lace to  Senator  McCarthy  called  for  "more 
power  back  to  the  people."  And  most  candi- 
dates this  year  made  a  point  to  do  some  lis- 
tening as  well  as  talking. 

President-elect  NUon's  appeal  for  a  wide 
variety  of  views  within  his  Administration 
reflected  this:  "We  should  invite  construc- 
tive criticism,  not  only  because  the  critics 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  but  because  they 
often  have  something  worth  hearing," 

The  success  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  be  Judged,  to  a  significant  extent,  upon 
whether  it  U  able  to  establish  in  America 
better  communication  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  electorate.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  in  order  to  achieve  this  reconcili- 
ation, some  radical  changes  are  going  to  be 
necessary. 

One  such  step  is  the  refederalizatlon  of  our 
governments,  the  reversing  of  the  centralizing 
trends  which  have  dominated  our  federal 
structure  for  35  years.  More  of  our  money 
should  be  spent  and  more  of  our  decisions 
made  at  a  level  of  government  closer  to  the 
people,  at  a  more  accessible  level  where  those 
citizens  affected  by  governmental  decisions 
can  get  their  hands  on  the  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officials  making  the  decisions.  Re- 
federalizatlon will  require  as  a  first  step  the 
initiation  of  a  system  of  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  or  Federal  Tax  Refunds  to  the  states. 
This  is  a  big,  bold,  essential  and  difficult  step 
about  which  I  could  say  a  lot. 

But  instead,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
electoral  process,  where,  in  my  opinion, 
sweeping  fundamental  reforms  must  be  ac- 
complished in  order  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
mailing  the  government  adequately  respon- 
sive to  the  electorate  it  serves  in  these  mod- 
em times. 

Throughout  history  there  have  always  been 
qualifications  to  the  central  notion  that  each 
citizen  in  the  nation  should  have  a  vote  to 
determine  who  the  representatives  in  gov- 
ernment shall  be,  and  that  each  man's  vote, 
as  much  as  is  practicable,  should  count  as 
much  as  the  next  man's.  These  qualifica- 
tions, which  have  had  more  or  less  validity 
depending  upon  the  times  and  circum- 
stances (although  some  never  had  any  valid- 
ity at  all),  have  included  age.  length  of 
residency,  race,  property  ownership,  and  ac- 
cident of  geographical  location. 

The  trend  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
to  strip  away  conditions  to  full  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process  except  when 
there  are  clearly  overwhelming  considera- 
tions. For  example,  strong  and  effective  efforts 
In  the  courts  and  Congress  have  virtually 
obliterated  the  totally  invalid  consideration 
of  race  as  a  restriction  on  an  individual's 
right  to  vote.  A  few  states  already  have  re- 
duced the  voting  age  below  21  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  modern  18.  19  or 
20-year  old  is  suitably  intelligent,  aware  and 
Interested  in  pubUc  affairs  to  vote  and  that 
there  is  no  overwhelming  reason  to  deny 
him  that  right. 

Sweeping  strides  have  been  taken  in  the 
courts  and  in  Congress  during  the  1960's  to 
eliminate  the  dilution  of  a  man's  vote  by 
the  accident  of  his  geographical  location. 
Reapportionment  of  state  legislatures  and 
redistrictlng  of  the  Federal  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives according  to  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule  have  nearly  put  an  end  to  instances 
where  one  man's  vote  for  a  Congressman  or 
a  state  legislator  might  be  worth  more  or 
less  than  his  neighbor's  because  of  unfairly 
apportioned  districts. 

Yet  there  are  a  number  of  efforts  which 
need  to  be  initiated  or  accelerated  in  this 
democratizing  process. 

The  most  important  remaining  new  area 
of  activity  is  the  reform  of  the  process  for 
selectmg  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  all  read  and 
heard  more  than  enough  this  year  about  all 
the  bizarre  contingencies  that  could  arise 
In  a  cloee  election  imder  the  present  electoral 
college  system.  We  have  been  asked  to  im- 
agine the  sordid   negotiation  for   electoral 


votes  that  might  have  taken  place  between 
November  5  and  December  16  if,  say.  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon  had  received  only  269  in- 
stead of  303  electoral  votes.  We  have  been 
presented  with  the  prospect  of  the  United 
Statee  Representatives  electing  a  man  to  the 
Presidency  who  had  placed  third  in  the  elec- 
toral voting.  We  were  even  confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  a  third-party  vice-presi- 
dential nominee  being  sworn  in  on  January 
20, 1969. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  concept  of  an 
electoral  college  served  a  desirable  and  nec- 
essary function.  The  public  at  large  was 
poorly  educated  and  had  little  or  no  access 
to  the  kind  of  information  on  which  an 
Intelligent  choice  could  l>e  made.  It  was 
sound  public  policy  for  the  citizen  to  vote 
for  a  group  of  men  in  his  own  State  who 
were  educated  and  experienced  and  capable 
of  choosing  wisely  men  to  lead  the  Nation 
But  the  situation  today  is  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  which  made  the  system  ap- 
propriate at  the  time  it  was  devised.  The 
people  today  are  widely  educated  and,  due 
largely  to  the  advent  of  elecfa-onic  communi- 
cations, generally  well  informed  on  the  is- 
sues that  confront  our  society  and  the  per- 
sons who  seek  to  lead  it.  The  machinery  of 
the  electoral  college  remains;  its  reason  for 
being  has  passed.  The  machinery  itself  must 
l>e  eliminated.  The  system  is  more  than  a 
harmless  anachronism;  it  represents  a  dan- 
gerous Impediment  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
an  unnecessary  barrier  interposed  between 
the  voting  citizen  and  the  highest  office  in 
the  land. 

So  I  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  and  the  substitution  of  direct  jxjpu- 
lar  election  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  It  is  true  that  this  solution 
gives  rise  to  other  questions,  primarily  the 
question  of  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate with  a  popular  plurality  but  less  than 
a  popular  majority.  In  1860.  for  example, 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  39  8  percent  o( 
the  popular  vote,  Stephen  Douglas  29  4  per- 
cent. John  Breckenridge  19.2  percent  and 
John  Bell  12.6  percent.  Because  Lincoln  car- 
ried the  populous  northern  states,  he  re- 
ceived 180  electoral  votes,  28  more  than  the 
needed  majority.  He  had  won  the  election 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitutional 
procedures  but  with  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  The  sectional  ix)larlzation 
of  the  vote,  as  we  know,  led  directly  to  seces- 
sion and  Civil  War. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  electoral 
college  were  to  be  abolished,  as  I  believe  it 
should  be.  a  candidate  in  order  to  be  elected 
President  might  be  required  by  law  to  win 
a  minimum  of  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  or  some  similar  figure.  Failure  to  win 
such  a  specified  percentage,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  mean  a  national  run-off 
between  the  two  leading  candidates.  There 
is  much  about  this  suggestion  that  appeals 
to  me.  After  extensive  study,  perhaps  the 
Congress  and  the  States  would  agree  that 
some  version  of  it  would  be  the  wisest  course. 
In  any  event,  the  "plurality  problem"  is 
definitely  soluble  and  represents  a  far  lesser 
risk  than  does  the  existing  system. 

Direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  Is  clearly  the  most  urgently  needed 
reform  of  our  election  procedures.  But  there 
are  several  other  areas  that  need  prompt  and 
Insightful  attention  and  remedy.  For  exam- 
ple, I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  voting  age  to  18  years  Not  only 
is  it  unfair  that  today's  active  and  educated 
young  Americans  should  have  no  voice  in 
the  futiue  of  the  country,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  country  will  benefit  from  their  par- 
ticipation. 

I  further  believe  that  immediate  provision 
must  be  made  In  our  national  laws  to  per- 
mit the  transient  atlzen  to  vote  In  na- 
tional elections.  In  today's  highly  mobile 
society  many  qualified  Americans  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  because  of  residency  require- 
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■t«nu.  TbU  la  a  pafenUy  vmjutt  li&p«<Unient. 
and  it  muat  to  r«m*v«<l. 

lii*<tlM'  bacBy  nxded  refonn  Is  provUlon 
for  M-b(wr  votlBc  ooordin*t«d  betveen  Uma 
aonaa.  la  otbar  wotda,  poUlQg  placaa  sbould 
b*  ofu  for  a  fuU  34-bour  perlcxL  and  that 
perted  aboukl  b«gtn  and  end  at  tb«  aama 
Oreanvlcti  Mean  Tlm«  acroaa  tbe  n&tloa. 
Tbla  would  bav«  two  lalutary  effects:  It 
would  make  TOtliif  a  great  deal  easier  for 
many  Americana  wio  now  find  polling  hours 
Inconvenient  or  injposslble  to  meet,  and  It 
would  also  ellmlnaite  the  bothersome  ques- 
tion of  whether  early  returns  Irtjm  eastern 
Statea  and  network  computer  predictions  in- 
fluence voting  patterns  In  the  West  where 
polls  are  still  open. 

In  discussing  refprm  of  our  election  ma- 
chinery, I  want  to  make  immediately  and 
abundantly  clear  i^y  deep  reverence  for  an 
Independent  two-piirty  system  and  for  the 
fundamental  right  find  privilege  of  the  vari- 
ous States  to  mak4  their  own  election  laws 
and  determine  thelj  own  election  procedures 
within  the  framew<jrk  of  constltuuonal  fed- 
eralism. The  stability  and  longevity  of  our 
political  system  and  the  splendid  success  of 
our  great  experlmeit  In  democratic  govern- 
ment have  been  lafgely  due  to  the  concept 
and  the  fact  of  federalism  on  one  hand  and 
the  existence  of  t#o  broad- based,  popular, 
partisaq  political  parties  on  the  other  band. 
I  woulc^  pelther  propose  nor  support  any  re- 
form that  would  interfere  with  or  In  any 
way  endanger  eithe^  the  right  of  the  States 
to  control  elections  Cr  the  freedom  of  the  two 
national  parties  to  transact  their  business. 

There  Is  a  great  djeal  of  intelligent  contro- 
versy over  the  projer  role  and  function  of 
the  presidential  pref  Krentlal  primary  election. 
Thoughtful    proposiils   have   been   made    by 
good   men   for   nationwide   presidential   pri- 
maries. I  myself  wo|»ld  prefer  to  see  primary 
elections   held   in   ebch   of    the   fifty   statea. 
Such  a  system  of  slate  primaries — in  which 
each    candidate    for    the    Presidency    might 
enter  as  an  Indlvlduul  and  In  which  delegates 
to    the    national     iiominating     conventions 
would  be  directly  eiected  by  the  rank-and- 
file — such  a  system  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages over  a  slnjle  national  primary.  It 
would    reinforce    rather    than    weaken    the 
essentially  federal  nikture  of  our  government, 
greatly  strengthen  party  structures  in  each 
of   the   States.   Involve    many   more   citizens 
In  the  vitally  import  int  work  of  partisan  po- 
litical   activity,    and   provide   clear   and   un- 
equivocal  Indicators  of  a  given  candidate's 
merit  and  of  his  ability  to  move  the  people. 
The  popular  election  of  delegates  woiild  be 
a   meaningful   modl|lcatlon   of   the   existing 
convention  system.  While  ritual  and  tradi- 
tion have  their  places,   one  clear  lesson  of 
1968  Is  that  national  conventions  must  be 
streamlined  and  ma4e  more  directly  relevant 
to  the  wishes  of  thje  people.   A  convention 
made     up    of    poptjarly    elected    delegates 
would  be  a  slgniflcatt  move  toward  greater 
public     partlcipatioa     in     the     nominating 
process.   Such  a  system  would  do  much  to 
dissipate  the  public  ■  image  of  unscrupiilous 
dealings  in  a  "smokef  filled  room,"'  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  btilster  the  two-party  sys- 
tem that  Is  so  essential  to  our  national  life. 
Finally,  the  busintes  of  insuring  that  one 
man's   vote   Is  worta  as   much  as   the  next 
man's  is  not  complete,  insofar  as  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  Is  concerned.  In  the 
session  Just  concluded,  the  Congress  elimi- 
nated at-large  distrttits  which  tended  to  dls- 
crtmlnate  against  mlfcortty  groups  whose  sls» 
would  be  a  more  effetUve  political  force  In  a 
smaller,  slBgle-memher  district.  But  no  final 
actloB  was   taken   on   either  the  setting  of 
leglalatlTe  standards  goreming  the  popula- 
tion   variance    permitted    between    congres- 
siooal  districts  or  the  outlawing  of  the  shoddy 
practice  of  gerrymandertng.  This  effort  will 
be  renewed  in  this  Cbngresa. 

T*«Be  ar«  atmply  tome  random  thoughts 
that  I  haT0  OB  bow  the  two  major  political 
partlM  arigbt  mhan^  public  coalldcnce  in 


their  nominating  Miachinery.  Any  and  all 
such  proposals  require  car«ful  and  prudent 
study  and  diacusston  before  action  U  taken. 
But  action  muat  be  taken  soon.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  afford  to  au>««  into  1072 
with  party.  State,  and  Federal  election  ma- 
chinery aa  it  exists  today.  It  la  too  great  a 
risk  to  take. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
19)  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javits*  be  added  as  a 
cosponsOT-.  The  joint  resolution  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  heais  none,  and  it 
is  s6  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Aiken, 
Bakes,  Gurnet,  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Long,  McClillan,  Murphy,  Pastore, 
ScHWKiKER.  Talmadge,  and  Williams  of 
Delaware  be  added  to  the  list  of  cospcm- 
sors  already  of  the  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
6 1  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment dealing  with  prayer  in  public  build- 
ings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  29— RESOLU- 
TION APPOINTING  MR.  DOLE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  29 »  appointing  Mr.  Dole  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  30 — RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  LEGISLATIVE 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Allott, 
Baker,  Btiedick,  Case,  Dole,  Hatfield, 
Javits,  Magnxtson,  McGek,  Millee,  Mom- 
TOTA,  Mundt,  Muhpht,  Pbll.  Randolph, 
Scott,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  res- 
olution designed  to  give  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  au- 
thority necessary  for  it  to  receive  bills 
and  resolutions  relating  to  the  problems 
of  small  business  and  to  report  bills  and 
resolutions  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  does  not  now  have 
this  authority.  It  is  empowered  only  to 
investigate  and  study  problems  pecu- 
liarly affecting  the  small  business  of  this 
country.  Such  limited  authority  is  im- 
fortunate.  to  say  the  least,  especially 
when  problems  are  found  to  exist,  can 
be  identified,  and  yet  are  prevented  from 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  because 
the  committee  cannot  report  to  the 
floor  in  a  form  upon  which  we  can  act. 

This  resolution  does  not  establish  a 
new   standing   committee.   It   does  ix>t 


amend  the  ruks  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  standing  committees. 

Positively  speaking,  this  resolution 
gives  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Senate  the  authority  to 
have  bills,  messages,  peUUons,  memori- 
als, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
problems  of  American  small  business  en- 
terprises referred  to  it  and  the  additional 
authority  to  report  Inlls  and  resolutions 
to  the  Calendar  of  the  Senate  for  our 
consideration  on  the  floor.  This  addi- 
tional authority  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  legislative  authority. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  large  segments 
of  the  small  business  community  that  in 
the  give  and  take  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic life  there  must  be  built  into  the 
structure  of  the  Senate  this  select  com- 
mittee whose  business  it  would  be  to 
consider  legislation  affecting  the  small 
business  community. 

In  1967  there  were  over  4.7  million 
small  businesses  in  the  country.  They 
provided  emplojrment  for  over  30  million 
employees.  They  comprised  95  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  businesses  In  the 
country.  They  generate  40  percent  of  the 
business  activity  in  the  country. 

Small  businesses  furnish  a  livelihood 
for  60  percent  of  the  population  and  pro- 
vide employment  for  40  percent  of  the 
population. 

Their  retail  sales  constituted  73  per- 
cent of  total  national  retail  sales. 

Their  wholesale  sales  constitute  70  per- 
cent of  total  national  wholesale  sales. 

They  constitute  82  percent  of  the  con- 
struction activity  in  the  country  and  90 
percent  of  the  country's  service  industry. 
They  contribute  34  percent  of  the  man- 
ufactured value  added  to  the  economy 
each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  demean  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate  by  offer- 
ing this  resolution.  Most  of  the  small 
business  legislation  offered  in  the  Senate 
is  considered  by  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee,  including  its 
distinguished  chairman,  are  hardwork- 
ing, dedicated  Senators  who  have  the 
best  Interest  of  small  business  in  view. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  already  overbur- 
dened with  legislative  proposals,  highly 
complex  In  nature  and,  many  of  which,  if 
enacted  into  law  will  have  a  massive  im- 
pact upon  the  economic  Ufe  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  members  of  this  great  com- 
mittee are  just  not  In  a  position  to  de- 
vote the  necessary  time  to  the  needs  of 
small  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  all  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  plight 
of  small  business.  If  these  small  enter- 
prises are  not  permitted  to  grow  and 
prosper  the  Nation  will  suffer  an  irrepa- 
rable loss  in  job  opportunities  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Let  us  remember  that  all 
big  business  was  once  small  business,  and 
if  we  wish  to  maintain  the  competitive 
system  in  this  coimtry  and  expand  the 
national  economy  small  entrepreneuFB 
must  have  a  chance  to  exist. 

The  small  business  community  has  re- 
peatedly urged  the  recognition  of  this 
legislation.  Under  the  sustained  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  an  organization  of  In- 
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dependent  business  and  professional 
men,  small  business  enterprises  across 
the  country  have  sought  only  the  same 
consideration  as  are  given  to  other  orga- 
nizations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  little  merit 
In  the  Senate's  having  for  so  many  years 
a  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  can  only  suggest,  which  can  only 
hold  hearings,  and  which  can  only  offer 
a  hope  that  legislation  might  be  consid- 
ered. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  point 
in  our  having  a  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  unless  it  can  translate 
Into  action  in  the  form  of  legislation 
those  ideas  and  proposals  which  become 
patently  necessary  as  a  result  of  any 
hearings  or  investigations  that  select 
committees  might  make. 

Despite  the  past  failure  to  act  on  this 
matter,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  this  resolution  has 
great  merit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  imder  the  rule,  the  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution   (S.  Res.  30)    was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  30 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  created  a  sele<:t 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen 
Senators  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
problems  of  American  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee 
to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  research 
and  Investigation  all  problems  of  American 
small  business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all 
facts  possible  In  relation  thereto  which 
would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest,  but 
which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enacting 
remedial  legislation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
its  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  paragraph  2,  the  words 
"imder  this  rule". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  31— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AMEND  RULE  XXV  RE- 
LATING TO  AN  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  original 
resolution  of  $105,000  for  the  year  be- 
ginning February  1,  1969,  and  ending 
January  31,  1970. 

The  appropriation  is  for  the  use  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions in  carrying  out  its  jurisdictional 
responsibilities  imder  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standng  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  amount  requested  is  the  same  as 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  for  the 
subcommittee's  use  in  1967.  In  1968  the 
subcommittee  had  nKire  because  of  the 


need  to  be  prepared  for  possible  election 
contests.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  money 
resolution  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
current  payroll  plus  the  pay  raise  which 
will  go  into  effect  July  1,  1969,  and  all  of 
the  subcommittee's  business  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  imder  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution   (S.  Res.  31)    was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  31 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections: 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 
(6)  Federal  elections,  generally;  and 
(6)  presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1069,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  the  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deecos  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$105,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  32— RESOLU- 
TTON  TO  CREATE  A  STANDING 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  myself  and  Senator  Bible, 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Curtis,  and  Senator  Fong  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  resolution  to  create  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

In  1967  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
13  which  was  favorably  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

Millions  of  veterans  are  in  need  of  a 
Senate  committee  which  will  be  given 
jurisdiction  over  all  legislation  affecting 
them  mstead  of  the  present  system  of 
dividing  that  jurisdiction  among  the 
Finance,  Labor,  and  Public  Welfare,  and 


Interior  Committees.  The  contents  of  my 
resolution  pertaining  to  veterans  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  incorporated 
into  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967  which  unfortunately  was  not  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  new  reso- 
lution will  be  given  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  when  it  is  reported  later  this  year. 

All  of  the  major  veterans'  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate standing  committee  to  receive  and 
consider  all  legislation  pertaining  to  vet- 
erans. There  are  over  24  million  veterans 
living  in  the  United  States  today,  many 
of  whom  have  problems  with  respect  to 
veterans'  benefits,  hospitalization,  pen- 
sions, and  other  matters  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

Senate  Resolution  13,  which  I  sub- 
mitted in  1967,  was  given  the  approval 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  and  subsequently  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  regret  that  the  reso- 
lution was  not  called  up  for  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  because  I  believe  that 
if  it  had  been  considered  by  the  Senate, 
it  would  have  been  approved.  This  new 
resolution  is  identical  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 13  as  well  as  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  veterans  which  were  approved 
during  the  last  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
legislation  the  Senator  has  referred  to, 
which  I  think  has  been  long  needed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Florida  join  with  me 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  retained  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for 
the  purpose  of  including  addition  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Under  the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Fles.  32)  to  amend 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  create  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistiation. 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  32 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  Items  10  through  13  in 
subparagraph  (h)  of  paragraph  1; 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  and  the  words 
"and  national  cemeteries"  In  Item  5  of  sub- 
paragraph (k)  of  paragraph  1; 

(3)  striking  out  Items  16  through  19  In 
subparagraph  (m)  of  piaragraph  I;  and 

(4)  Inserting  In  paragraph  1  after  sub- 
paragraph (p)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph : 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  oiae  Senators,  to  which  ooamltta* 
shall    be    referred    aU   proposed    leglslatloa. 
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munfugrn.  petition*,  tiemorlala,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  tfte  following  aubjecta: 

"I.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  lesued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  Services  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

'■7.  Soldiers'  and  sal  ors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  cf  servicemen  to  clvU 
life. 

"9.  National  cemeteries." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  ssntence  of  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  ^hereof  "Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlstifetlon;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Altalrs". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  eia)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  penate  ( relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  olhclo  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  bf  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 
•Committer,  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  4.  '"nie  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  take  effect  upon  passage. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mt.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request  that  the  biU  lie  on  the 
desk  for  one  week  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  lie  jat  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  this  day  for  the  inclusion 
of  additional  sponso  -s. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, reserving  the 
I  certainly  will  not 
to    inquire    whethej- 


right  to  obje<;^; — and 

object — I  just  want 

the    Senator    has 


cleared  this  with  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  CANNON.  lam  informed  that  the 
reason  I  am  withdrawing  my  request  is 
that  the  minority  had  objected  to  any 
unanimous  consent  request  that  a  bill  lie 
at  the  desk  for  a  peri  od  of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W(st  Virginia 
the  Senator.  I  did  no  t  hear  that. 


RESOLUtlON 


SENATE 

TION  RELATING 
TIES  OP  NATIO^  S 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr 
now  I  have  been 
the  attention  of  the 
and   our   Government 
herent  in   the  legal 
vis-a-vis  ocean  spacf 
marine  environmeni 

For  example,   in 
stated  on  the  floor  6f 


President,  for  some  time 
attempting  to  bring  to 
people  of  our  country 
the   dangers  in- 
void  which  exists 
our  extraterritorial 


As  our  Nation   ex 
the    marine   sciences 
pace,  we  are  moving 
confrontations  with 
ownership    and 
territorial  seabed  and 


Since  making 
President,  substantial 


I  thank 


33— RESOLU- 
TO  THE  ACTIVI- 
IN  OCEAN  SPACE 


September    1967, 
the  Senate: 


I 


p^nds  its   technology   In 

at   an   ever-Increasing 

oward  dangerous  legal 

foreign  nations  over  the 

Jurisdiction    of    the    extra- 

superadjacent  waters. 


Pressing  this  issu^  further,  I  noted  at 
that  time : 

We    stand    on    the 
technological  breakthrough 
denly   advance  our 
ability  ^carry  out 
actlvltyjj^  an  depth, 
ocean.  To  date,  there 
to  provide  for  order 
cornea. 


threshold  of  a  vast 
which  may  sud- 
Hation's — and  other's — 
type  of  oceanologlc 
and  In  an  Eirea  of  the 
is  DO  adequate  regime 
^en  this  breakthrough 


eatery 


th^se  observations,  Mr. 
progress  has  been 


made  in  the  general  field  of  marine 
technology,  but,  unfortimately,  our  ad- 
vances in  this  field  have  not  been 
matched  on  the  diplomatic  front,  in 
terms  of  seeking  the  establishment  of  a 
meaningful  legal  regime  to  regulate  the 
development  of  the  ocean  space  environ- 
ment. Because  of  this  lag  at  the  diplo- 
matic level,  I  for  one,  can  find  little  com- 
fort in  our  undisputed  leadership  in  the 
field  of  applied  marine  technology. 

For  the  kind  of  problem  we  are  now 
encountering  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ocean  space,  the  following  ex- 
ample will  sufiQce :  In  a  press  release  dated 
August  24,  1968.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  reported  that  the  new, 
specially  designed  research  vessel  Glo- 
mar  Challenger  had  established  a  new 
deep  sea  drilling  record  with  the  recovery 
of  core  material  at  2,500  feet  in  more 
than  9,000  feet  of  water;  the  previous 
record,  set  in  1961,  was  core  recovery  at 
601  feet  into  the  deep  ocean  floor.  In 
addition,  and  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance, the  press  release  noted  further 
that,  while  in  the  Sigsbee  Knolls  area  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  same  vessel  dis- 
covered a  show  of  oil  and  gas  in  core 
material  taken  at  480  feet  in  almost 
12,000  feet  of  water. 

These  two  events  are  indeed  historic: 
The  first,  recording  the  extraordinary 
advances  over  the  last  few  years  in  drill- 
ing technology,  and  the  second,  prov- 
ing— contrary  to  the  general  thinking  of 
marine  geologists — the  existence^f  deep- 
sea  oil  and  gas  deposits. 

Mr.  President,  these  activities  and  dis- 
coveries dramatically  raise  the  question 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil of  the  deep  ocean  floor;  such  in- 
cidents raise  this  question  not  only  in 
terms  of  scientiflc  investigation,  but  also 
in  terms  of  resources  discovered.  More- 
over, there  is  the  further  question.  Does 
exploration  carry  a  preferential  right  to 
exploitation?  Do  the  classical  rules  of 
acquisition  of  territory  through  occupa- 
tion apply  to  the  ocean  floor?  If  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes,"  what  constitutes  occupa- 
tion, and  does  occupation  carry  sovereign 
rights  with  it?  If  the  answer  is  "No,"  then 
what  rules  do  apply  to  this  new  environ- 
ment? 

In  posing  these  questions,  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  do  not  dismiss 
them  too  readily,  feeling  that  such  ques- 
tions are  attached  to  one  isolated  in- 
cident; let  me  remind  all  of  you  that 
last  year  the  Senate  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  for  an  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  to  begin  in 
1970.  This  project,  which  has  just  re- 
ceived United  Nations  endorsement,  will 
undoubtedly  raise  a  whole  host  of  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  to  which  I  already  have 
alluded.  Moreover,  by  1970,  no  fewer  than 
eight  of  our  giant  business  enterprises 
will  have  a  full  range  of  commercial  sub- 
mersibles  available  to  both  industry  and 
the  military.  Many  of  industry's  ad- 
vances in  ludersea  technology  are  im- 
dergoing  thorough  testing  during  the 
conduct  of  the  Navy's  S^alab  HI  project. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  also  that  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  En- 
gineering and  Resources,  in  its  compre- 
hensive report  to  the  Congress  last  week, 
recommended  that  the  United  States 
adopt  as  national  goals  development  of 


capabilities  to  physically  occupy  the  sea- 
bed to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet  and  to  ex- 
plore to  depths  of  20,000  feet  within  the 
next  decade. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  activities 
should  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to 
us  that  man  has  begun  in  earnest  a  sys- 
tematic probe  of  the  earth's  last  fron- 
tier. As  the  exploration  of  the  ocean 
depths  gathers  momentum,  technology 
will  advance  accordingly,  and  man  will 
seek  to  exploit — if  not  occupy — the  deep 
ocean  floor.  Thus,  as  science  and  tech- 
nology conquer  greater  and  greater  seg- 
ments of  the  marine  environment,  major 
political  issues  will  loom  larger  and  larger 
on  the  diplomatic  horizon. 

In  fact,  science  and  technology  incor- 
porate interrelated  processes  which  can- 
not be  divorced  from  political  and  diplo- 
matic considerations  to  which  they  give 
rise.  With  respect  to  ocean  space,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy  is  being  outpaced,  and  inter- 
national relations  are  dangerously 
strained  by  the  speed  at  which  scientiflc 
and  technological  achievements  are 
occurring.  Therefore,  unless  we  face  this 
new  reality,  and  face  it  in  terms  of  the 
international  political  setting,  the  future 
of  ocean  space  may  offer  little  more  than 
protracted  anarchy  and  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  prompted  by  these  cir- 
cumstances and  possibilities,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  place  before  Its  newly  established 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  a  set  of  detailed 
principles  to  govern  the  activities  in 
ocean  space  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  my  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  direct  attention  again  to 
the  recent  report  by  the  Marine  Science 
Commission.  The  report  deals  in  some 
detail  with  the  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned today.  I  am  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  considers  these 
jurisdictional  questions  to  be  urgent 
problems  requiring  immediate  attention 
and  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  Com- 
mission report  endorses  many  of  the 
concepts  and  principles  embodied  in  the 
resolution  I  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  which  I  am  introducing  again 
today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
speed  up  the  process  between  the  stages 
of  a  U.N.  resolution  on  this  subject  and 
the  formulation  of  a  final  draft  treaty 
on  ocean  space  by  suggesting  my  own 
views  on  specific  provisions  of  such  a 
treaty.  I  plan  to  offer  this  treaty  pro- 
posal shortly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu-^ 
tion  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  33)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

3.  Res.  33 

Whereas  the  development  of  modern  tech- 
niques for  the  exploration  ot  the  deep  sea 
and  the  exploitation  ot  ite  resoiucee  carrlee 
with  It  the  threat  of  legal  confrontation, 
between  naUons  of  the  world  over  the  owner- 
ship and  Jurisdiction  of  the  bed  of  the  deep 
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sea  and  the  superjacent  waters,  and  the  re- 
sources therein;  and 

Whereas  the  threat  of  anarchy  now  exists 
in  the  field  of  scientific  exploration  and  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  deep  sea  and  Its 
resources :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  make  such  efforts, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
before  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  for  Its  con- 
sideration at  the  earliest  possible  time  the 
following  resolution  endorsing  basic  princi- 
ples for  governing  the  activities  of  nations 
In  ocean  space: 

"DECIABATION  OF  LEGAL  PBINCIPLES  OOVERNINO 
ACTIVrriES  OF  STATES  IN  THE  EXPLORATION 
AND  EXPLOITATION  OF  OCEAN  SPACE 

"Preamble 

"The  General  Assembly, 

"Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening 
up  before  mankind  as  a  result  of  man's  ever- 
deepening  probe  of  ocean  space — the  waters 
of  the  high  seas,  including  the  superjacent 
waters  above  the  continental  shelf  and  out- 
side the  terrttorlal  sea  of  each  nation,  and 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  of  the  high  seas  outside  the  area  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  continental  shelf  of  each 
nation, 

"Recognizing  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind In  ocean  space  and  the  common  In- 
terest of  all  mankind  In  the  exploration  of 
ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  its  re- 
sources for  peaceful  purposes, 

"Believing  that  the  threat  of  anarchy  exists 
in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  and  Its  resources. 

"Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  the  scientific  as  well  as 
the  legtJ  aspects  of  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  ocean  si>ace  and  Its  resources  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

"Recalling  the  four  conventions  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  and  an  optional  protocol  of 
signature  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  which  agreemenU  were 
formulated  at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  from  24  February  to  27  April 
1958.  and  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  at 
Geneva  on  29  April  1958, 

"Recalling  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Explo- 
ration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  which  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  General  Assembly 
resolution  2222  (XXI)  of  19  December  1966 
and  signed  by  sixty  nations  at  Washington. 
London,  and  Moscow  on  27  January  1967, 
and  considering  that  progress  towards  Inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  Its  resources 
and  the  development  of  the  rule  of  law  In 
this  area  of  human  endeavor  Is  of  compiara- 
ble  Importance  to  that  achieved  In  the  field 
of  outer  space, 

"Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution 
2467A  (XXin)  of  20  December  1968.  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed 
and  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tional Jurisdiction, 

"Recognizing  that  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  are  imminent, 

'Believing  that  the  living  and  mineral  re- 
sources in  siispenslon  In  the  high  sees,  and 
In  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space,  are 
free  for  the  use  of  all  nations,  subject  to  In- 
ternational treaty  obligations  and  the  con- 
servation provisions  of  the  conventions  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  adopted  at  Geneva  on 
29  April  1958. 

"Convinced  that  International  agreement 
on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
States  In  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  ocean  space  and  Its  resources  would  fur- 


ther the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  mankind 
and  benefit  their  national  States. 

"Solemnly  declares  that  In  the  exploration 
of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  Ita 
resources  States  should  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

"/ — General  principle*  applicable  to 
ocean  tpace 
"1.  The  exploration  and  use  of  ocean  space 
and  the  resources  in  ocean  space  shall  be 
carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  In  the  Inter- 
esta  of  all  mankind,  and  shall  be  the  prov- 
ince of  all  mankind. 

"2.  Ocean  space  and  the  resources  In 
ocean  space  shall  be  free  for  exploration  and 
exploitation  by  aU  nations  without  discrim- 
ination of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  In  accordance  with  Inter- 
national law,  and  there  shaU  be  free  access 
to  all  areas  of  ocean  space. 

"3,  Ocean  space  Is  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by 
means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

"4.  There  shaU  be  freedom  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation In  ocean  space  and  States  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage  International  coop- 
eration In  such  investigation,  but  no  acta 
or  activities  taking  place  pursuant  to  such 
Investigation  shall  constitute  a  basis  for  as- 
serting or  creating  any  right  to  explora- 
tion or  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  Ita 
resources. 

"5.  The  activities  of  States  In  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  lU 
resources  shall  be  carried  on  In  accordance 
with  international  law,  Including  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  In  this  Declaration.  In  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  International  peace 
and  security  and  promoting  international 
cooperation  and  understanding. 

"6.  States  bear  International  responsibility 
for  national  activities  in  ocean  space,  whether 
carried  on  by  governmental  agencies  or  non- 
governmental entitles  or  nationals  of  such 
States,  and  for  assuring  that  national  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  Declaration.  The 
activities  of  non-governmental  entitles  and 
nationals  of  States  In  ocean  space  shaU  re- 
quire authorization  and  continuing  super- 
vision by  the  State  concerned.  When  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  in  ocean  space  by  an  In- 
ternational organization,  responsibility  for 
compliance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
this  Declaration  shall  be  borne  by  the  Inter- 
national  organization   itself. 

"7.  In  the  exploration  of  ocean  space  and 
the  exploitation  of  Ita  resources.  States  shall 
be  guided  by  the  principle  of  cooperation  and 
nxutual  assistance  and  shall  conduct  aU  their 
activities  In  ocean  space  with  due  regard  for 
the  corresponding  Interesta  of  other  States. 

"8.  States  shall  render  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  any  person,  sea  vehicle,  or  facility 
found  In  ocean  space  In  danger  of  being  lost 
or  otherwise  In  distress. 

"9.  States  engaged  In  activities  of  ex- 
ploration or  exploitation  in  ocean  space  shall 
immediately  inform  other  Interested  States 
and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  of  any  phenomena  they  discover  In 
ocean  space  which  could  constitute  a  danger 
to  the  life  or  health  of  persons  exploring  or 
working  In  ocean  space. 

"// — Use  of  ocean  space  except  seabed  and 
subsoil 

"1.  All  States  have  the  right  for  their  na- 
tionals to  engage  In  fishing,  aquaculture,  In- 
solutlon  mining,  transportation,  and  tele- 
communication in  the  waters  of  ocean  space 
beyond  the  territorial  seas  of  any  State. 

"2.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to  the  treaty 
obligations  of  each  State  and  to  the  Interesta 
and  rlghta  of  coastal  States  and  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  fulfillment  of  the  conser- 
vation measures  required  In  the  agreement 
entitled  'Convention  on  nshlng  and  Conser- 
vation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 


Seas',  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  at  Geneva  on 
29  April  1958. 

"3.  Any  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
States  vrtth  respect  to  fishing,  aquaculture. 
in-solutlon  mining,  conservation,  and  trans- 
portation activities  of  States  In  the  high  seas 
shall  be  settled  In  accordance  with  all  the 
provisions  of  such  convention  setting  forth  a 
compulsory  method  for  the  settlement  of 
such  questions.  The  provisions  of  Article  27 
and  Annex  4  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
21  December  1959,  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
disputes  which  may  arise  between  States  with 
respect  to  telecommunication  actl\-ltles  In 
the  high  seas. 

"/;/ — Use  of  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean 
space 
"1.  In  order  to  promote  and  maintain  in- 
ternational cooperation  In  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  exploration,  and  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resoiu-ces.  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space.  States 
shall  engage  in  such  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion only  under  licenses  Issued  by  a  tech- 
nically competent  licensing  authority  to  be 
designated  by  the  United  Nations,  and  to  be 
Independent  of  any  State. 

"2.  The  natural  resources  referred  to  in 
this  Article  consist  of  the  mineral  and  other 
non-living  resources  of  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soU  together  with  living  organisms  belonging 
to  sedentary  species,  that  Is  to  say.  orga- 
nisms which,  at  the  harvestable  stage,  either 
are  immobile  on  or  under  the  seabed  or  are 
unable  to  move  except  in  constant  physlc.il 
contact  with  the  seabed  or  the  subsoil. 

"3.  The  activities  of  nationals  and  non- 
governmental entitles  of  States  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  such  areas  shall  require  authorization  and 
continuing  supervision  by  the  State  con- 
cerned, and  shall  be  conducted  under 
licenses  Issued  to  States  making  application 
on  behalf  of  their  nationals  and  non-govern- 
mental entitles.  When  such  activities  are  to 
be  carried  on  by  an  International  organiza- 
tion, a  license  may  be  Issued  to  such  organi- 
zation as  If  It  were  a  State. 

"4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  licensing 
authority  to  act  as  promptly  as  possible  on 
each  application  for  a  license  made  to  It.  In 
issuing  licenses  and  prescribing  regulations, 
the  licensing  authority  shall  apply  all  rele- 
vant provisions  set  forth  in  this  Declaration, 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  potential 
Impact  on  the  world  market  for  each  re- 
source to  be  extracted  or  produced  under 
such  license,  and  shall  apply  the  foUowmg 
criteria : 

"(a)  The  license  issued  by  the  licensing 
authority  shall  ( 1 )  cover  an  area  of  such  size 
and  dimensions  as  the  licensing  axithorlty 
may  determine,  with  due  regard  given  to  pro- 
rtdlng  for  a  satisfactory  return  of  investment. 
(11)  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
years,  with  the  option  of  renewal,  provided 
that  operations  are  conducted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  licensing  authority,  (111)  require 
the  payment  to  the  licensing  authority  of 
such  fee  or  royalty  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
lease,  (tv)  require  that  such  lease  will  termi- 
nate within  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years  in  the  absence  of  operations  thereunder 
unless  the  licensing  authority  approves  an 
extension  of  the  period  of  such  license,  and 
(v)  contain  such  other  reasonable  require- 
ments as  the  licensing  authority  may  deem 
necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  cf  this 
Article  and  to  provide  for  the  most  efficient 
exploitation  of  resources  possible,  consistent 
with  the  conservation  of  and  prevention  of 
the  waste  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  ocean  space. 

••(b)  If  two  or  more  States  apply  for  li- 
censes to  engage  in  the  exploration  of  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  or  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  natural  resources  in  the  same 
area  or  areas  of  ocean  space,  the  licensing 
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"(c)    A  coastal  St 
In  the  conservation 
of  the  seabed  and  su 
Jacent  to  Its  terrlto^ 
shelf  and  this  Inter 
account  by  the  Ucer 

"(d)  A  coastal  Stat 
on  an  equal  footing  i^ 
and  regulation  for 


authority  shall,  to  t|ke  greatest  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  encourage  cooperative  or 
Joint  working  relations  between  such  States 
and  be  guided  by  tb«  principle  that  ocean 
space  shall  be  free  for  use  by  all  States,  with- 
out discrimination  of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of 
equality  of  opportunllty.  But,  If  It  proves  Im- 
practical for  the  llcetise  to  be  shared,  the  li- 
censing authority  fchall  determine  which 
State  shall  receive  thf  license  with  due  regard 
given  to  the  encouragement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tecl^nologically  developing 
States. 

has  a  special  Interest 
bf  the  natural  resources 
QsoU  of  ocean  space  ad- 
lal  sea  and  continental 
^st  shall  be  taken  Into 
ping  authority. 
!  is  entitled  to  take  part 
any  system  of  research 
jrposes  of  conservation 
of  the  natural  resoiirces  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  ocean  sp^ce  In  that  area,  even 
though  Its  agencies  }r  nationals  do  not  en- 
gage in  exploration  Lhere  or  exploitation  of 
Its  natural  resources. 

"(e)  The  explorat  on  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  ocean  sp8:e  and  the  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resoui  ces  must  not  result  In 
any  unjustifiable  In  erference  with  naviga- 
tion. flslAng,  or  the  ci>nservatlon  of  the  living 
resource*  "bl  the  sea.  nor  result  In  any  Inter- 
ference with  fundanental  oceanographic  or 
other  scientific  resea)  ch  carried  out  with  the 
Intention  of  open  pulilicatlon. 

"(f)  A  State  or  inlernational  organization 
holding  a  license  is  (bilged  to  undertake,  in 
the  area  covered  by  such  license,  all  appro- 
•  prtate  measures  for  t  le  protection  of  the  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  s  ea  from  harmful  agents 
and  shall  pursue  its  activities  so  as  to  avoid 
"the  harmful  contam  nation  of  the  environ- 
ment of  such  area. 

"5.  Subject  to  appioprlate  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  licensing  authority  and  to  the 
following  provisions,  \  State  or  International 
organization  holding  a  license  Is  entitled  to 
construct  and  maim  ain  or  o{>erate  on  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  c  f  ocean  space  installa- 
tions and  other  de  'ices  necessary  for  its 
exploration  and  the  jxploltation  of  its  nat- 
ural resources,  and  ti  i  establish  safety  zones 
around  such  installal  ions  and  devices  and  to 
take  in  those  zones  measures  necessary  for 
their  protection: 

•'(a)  The  safety  zc  nes  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  may  exter  d  to  a  distance  of  500 
meters  radius  aroum  I  the  installations  and 
other  devices  which  have  been  erected,  meas- 
ured from  each  poll  t  of  their  outer  edge. 
Ships  of  all  nationall  ties  must  respect  these 
safety  zones. 

"(b)  Such  Installal  ions  and  devices  do  not 
possess  the  status  o  islands  and  have  no 
territorial  sea  of  thel  r  own. 

"(c)  Due  notice  iiust  be  given  of  the 
construction  of  any  iuch  Installations,  and 
permanent  means  for  giving  warning  of  their 
presence  must  be  maintained.  Any  Installa- 
tions which  are  abandoned  or  disused  must 
be  entirely  removed  by  the  State  or  inter- 
national organization  responsible  for  its  con- 
struction. 

"(d)  Neither  the  1  istallations  or  devices, 
nor  the  safety  zones  around  them,  may  be 
established  where  interference  may  be 
caused  to  the  use  o '  recognized  sea  lanes 
essential  to  Internatio  nal  commerce  and  nav- 
igation. 

"6.  To  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  the  licens  ng  authority  shall  dis- 
seminate immediatelj  and  effectively  infor- 
mation and  data  received  by  it  from  license 
owners  regarding  thuir  activities  in  ocean 
space. 

"7.  If  a  license  owner  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  activity  or  experiment  planned 
by  it  or  its  nationals  or  nongovernmental 
entitles  in  the  area  covered  by  its  license 
would  cause  potential  y  harmful  interference 


with  activities  of  other  States  in  the  peace- 
ful exploration  and  exploitation  of  such 
area  of  ocean  space.  It  shall  undertake  ap- 
propriate international  consultations  and 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  licensing  author- 
ity before  proceeding  with  any  such  activity 
or  experiment.  Any  interested  State  which 
has  reason  to  believe  that  an  activity  or 
experiment  planned  by  a  license  owner  would 
cause  potentially  harmful  interference  with 
activities  in  the  peaceful  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  submarine  areas  of  ocean 
space  may  request  consultation  concerning 
the  activity  or  experiment  and  submit  a  re- 
quest for  consideration  of  its  complaint  to 
the  licensing  authority,  which  may  order  that 
the  activity  or  experiment  shall  be  susjjend- 
ed,  modified,  or  prohibited.  Review  of  any 
such  order  shall  be  allowed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  12  through 
16  of  this  Article. 

"8.  All  stations,  installations,  equipment, 
and  sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules 
used  on  the  seabed  or  in  the  subsoil  of  ocean 
space,  whether  manned  or  unmanned,  shall 
bie  open  to  representatives  of  the  licensing 
authority,  except  that  If  there  Is  objection  to 
this  procedure  by  the  licensee,  such  facilities 
shall  be  open  only  to  the  Sea  Guard  of  the 
United  Nations  as  set  forth  in  Article  vn  of 
this  Declaration. 

"9.  Whenever  a  license  owner  fails  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license 
issued  to  it  imder  this  Article,  such  license 
may  be  canceled  by  the  licensing  authority 
upon  thirty  days  notice  to  the  license  owner, 
but  subject  to  the  right  of  the  license  owner 
to  correct  any  failure  of  compliance  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  be  specified  by 
the  licensing  authority,  and,  in  any  event,  to 
request  review  of  the  decision  of  the  licensing 
authority  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  12 
through  16  of  this  Article. 

"10.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  under 
this  Article  between  license  owners  and  the 
licensing  authority,  shall  first  be  submitted 
for  settlement  by  the  licensing  authority, 
which  shall  determine  its  own  procedure,  as- 
suring each  party  a  full  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  present  its  case. 

"11.  In  all  cases  of  disputes  under  this 
Article,  whether  among  license  owners  or  be- 
tween license  owners  and  the  licensing  au- 
thority, the  licensing  authority  shall  be  em- 
powered to  make  awards. 

"12.  In  the  case  of  any  dispute  under  this 
Article,  if  the  licensing  authority  shall  not 
have  rendered  its  decision  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  or  if  any  party  to  a  dis- 
pute under  this  Article  desires  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  licensing  authority,  such  dis- 
pute shall,  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  par- 
ties, be  submitted  to  a  standing  review  panel 
which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  three 
members  to  be  app>ointed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  The  decision  of  the 
liceruing  authority  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  parties  to  a  proceeding  before  It 
unless  a  request  for  a  review  of  such  deci- 
sion is  made  under  this  paragraph  within  a 
period  of  thirty  days  from  receipt  by  such 
parties  of  notice  of  such  decision. 

"13.  No  two  members  of  the  panel  may  be 
nationals  of  the  same  State.  No  member  may 
participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case  if  he 
has  previously  taken  part  in  such  case  in  any 
capacity  or  if  he  is  a  national  of  any  party  in- 
volved in  the  case. 

"14.  Members  of  the  panel  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Court  shall  fix  the  salaries,  allow- 
ances, and  compensation  of  members  of  the 
panel.  The  expenses  of  the  panel  shall  be 
borne  by  each  party  to  proceedings  before 
the  p>anel  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Court. 

"15.  The    panel    shall    determine    its    own 
procedure,  assuring  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
present  its  case. 
"16.  The  panel  shall  hear  and  determine 


each  case  within  a  period  of  ninety  days  from 
receipt  of  a  request  f<M-  review  of  such  case, 
unless  it  decides,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  limit  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  additional  days.  The  decision  of  the 
panel  shall  be  by  majority  vote  and  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding;  except  that  if  any  party  to  the 
proceeding  desires  review  of  the  decision,  or 
if  the  panel  has  failed  to  render  its  decision 
within  the  period  prescribed  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  case  shall  be  within  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  contemplated  by  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  may  ac- 
cordingly be  brought  before  the  Court  by  an 
application  made  by  such  party. 

"IV — Use  of  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space 
for  peaceful  purposes  only 

"1.  The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  submarine 
areas  of  ocean  space  shall  be  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 

"2.  The  prohibitions  of  this  Article  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent — 

"(a)  the  use  of  military  personnel  or 
equipment  for  scientific  research  or  for  any 
other  peaceful  purpose; 

"(b)  the  temporary  use  or  stationing  of 
any  military  submarines  on  the  seabed  cx' 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  if  such  submarines  are 
not  primarily  designed  or  Intended  for  use  or 
stationing  on  the  seabed  or  subsoil  of  ocean 
space:  or 

"(c)  the  use  or  stationing  of  any  device 
on  or  in  the  seabed  or  sulQeoil  of  ocean  si)ace 
which  is  designed  and  Intended  for  purposes 
of  submarine  or  weapons  detection,  iden- 
tiPcation,  or  tracking. 

"3.  All  States  shall  refrain  from  the  Im- 
placement  or  installation  on  or  in  the  seabed 
or  subsoil  of  ocean  space  of  any  objects  con- 
taining nuclear  weapons  or  any  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or  the  station- 
ing of  such  weapons  on  or  in  the  seabed  or 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  in  any  other  manner. 

"4.  All  States  shall  furthermore  refrain 
from  causing,  encouraging,  or  In  any  way 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
described  in  paragraph  3  of  this  Article. 

"5.  All  stations,  installations,  equipment, 
and  sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules, 
whether  manned  or  unmanned,  on  the  sea- 
bed or  in  the  subsoil  of  ocean  space  shall  be 
op>en  to  representatives  of  other  States  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity,  but  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  concerned.  Such  representa- 
tives shall  give  reasonable  advance  notice  of 
a  projected  visit  in  order  that  appropriate 
consultations  may  be  held  and  that  maxi- 
mum precautions  may  be  taken  to  assure 
safety  and  to  avoid  Interference  with  normal 
operations  in  the  facility  to  be  visited.  All 
such  facilities  shall  be  open  at  any  time  to 
the  Sea  Guard  of  the  United  Nations  referred 
to  in  Article  VII  of  this  Declaration,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Security  Council  as  set 
forth  in  such  Article. 

"V — Regulations  on  the  disposal  of  radio- 
active waste  material  in  ocean  space 
"1.  The  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terial in  ocean  space  shall  be  subject  to 
safety  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  licensing  authority  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  III  of  this  Declaration. 
"2.  In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
other  international  agreements  concerning 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  including  the  dis- 
FHJsal  of  radioactive  waste  material,  to  which 
all  of  the  original  parties  to  the  International 
agreement  implementing  these  principles  and 
parties,  the  rules  established  under  such 
agreements  shall  apply  In  ocean  space. 

"VI — Limits  of  continental  shelf 
"In  order  to  assure  freedom  of  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  its 
resources    as    provided   In   this   Declaration, 
there  is  a  clear  necessity  that  fixed  limits 
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must  be  set  for  defljilng  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  continental  shelf  of  coastal  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Declaration,  the  term  'continental  shelf  is 
used  as  referring  (a)  to  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coast  but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial 
sea  to  a  depth  of  560  metres,  or  to  a  distance 
of  50  milee  from  the  baselines  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  meas- 
ured, whichever  results  in  the  greatest  area 
of  continental  shelf,  (b)  to  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas  adjacent 
to  the  oo«Mts  of  Islands.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  the  continental  shelf  be  considered  for 
such  ptirpoee  to  encompass  an  area  greater 
than  the  area  (exclusive  of  territorial  sea)  of 
the  State  or  Island  to  which  It  Is  adjacent. 
Recognizing  the  desirability  of  achieving 
agreement  on  unsettled  questions  relating  to 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  continental 
shelf.  States  shall  accept  any  agreements 
which  may  be  reached  in  the  event  a  con- 
ference is  convened  to  consider  such  ques- 
tions as  provided  for  in  Article  13  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  adopt- 
ed at  Geneva  on  29  April  1956;  and  any 
agreement  so  reached  shall  become  effective 
for  purposes  of  this  Declaration  when  ap- 
proved by  the  conference. 

"VII — Sea  Guard 

"1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  principles  set 
forth  In  this  Declaration  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished as  a  permanent  force  a  Sea  Guard 
of  the  United  Nations  which  may  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and 
enforce  international  compliance  with  these 
principles. 

"2.  The  Sea  Guard  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  consultation  with  the  licensing 
authority  referred  to  in  Article  III  of  this 
Declaration.  Paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
made  with  respect  to  the  Sea  Guard.  The 
licensing  authority  shall  be  responsible  under 
the  Security  Council  for  the  supervision  of 
the  Sea  Guard  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance by  the  Sea  Guard  of  such  duties 
as  the  licensing  authority  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  assign  or  delegate  to  the  Sea  Guard 
for  purposes  of  the  implementation  of  Ar- 
ticle III  of  this  Declaration. 

"3.  States  are  encouraged  to  provide  to  the 
Sea  Guard  such  personnel  and  suitable 
Bclentlflc  and  sea  patrol  vessels  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  Sea  Guard. 

"VIJI — National  laics  to  apply  to  crimes  in 
ocean  space  pending  international  agree- 
ment on  code  of  criminal  law 
"Pending  agreement  upon  an  international 
code  of  law  governing  criminal  activities  in 
ocean  space  and  the  Institution  of  an  appro- 
priate tribunal  with  Jurisdiction  over  viola- 
tions of  such  code  of  law,  personnel  of  States 
and  non-governmental  entitles  of  States  and 
international  organizations  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities of  exploration  or  exploitation  in 
ocean  space  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  of  which  they  are  na- 
tionals or  the  State  which  bears  responsibil- 
ity for  their  activities  in  respect  of  all  acts 
or  omission  occurring  while  they  are  in  ocean 
space,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  in- 
ternational law  or  in  this  Declaration; 

"Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  estab- 
lished by  General  Assembly  resolution  2467A 
(XXni)  of  December  20,  1968,  to  prepare  a 
draft  International  agreement  to  implement 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  declaration; 
"Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  to  report 
to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General 


Assembly  on  the  progress  of  its  work  on  such 
draft  agreement." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  34— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (8.  Res.  34);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.    Res.    34 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
fiood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  harbors, 
roads  and  highways,  water  pollution,  air 
pollution,  public  buildings,  and  all  features 
of  water  resource  development  and  economic 
growth. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  ( 3 1 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  lEIxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$240,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by 
the   chairman   of   the   committee. 


HIJACKING,  SAIGON  STYLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  unbelievable,  but  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  extorted 
$1,262,000  from  American  taxpayers 
during  the  past  3  years  for  permitting 
a  small  number  of  chartered  U.S.  air- 
planes to  operate  from  South  Vietnam- 
ese airports  in  the  interest  of  the  war 
efifort  and  to  maintain  the  Thleu-Ky 
administration  in  power  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
in  exposing  this  sham  termed  it  "an  in- 
appropriate action  on  the  part  of  the 
Saigon  regime."  "Inappropriate" — that  is 
the  greatest  understatement  of  the  year. 
It  is  unconscionable  to  demand  that 
Americans  pay  this  tribute.  More  than 
228.000  young  Americans  have  been  killed 
and  wounded  in  combat  in  Vietnam,  and 
additional  thousands  have  suffered  from 
bubonic  plague,  malaria  fever,  hepatitis, 
and  other  tropical  diseases  while  in 
Vietnam  to  maintain  the  corrupt  Saigon 
regime  in  power.  Did  the  French  require 


a  bribe  to  permit  our  troops  to  land  on 
the  Normandy  beachhead  in  1944?  Did 
the  South  Koreans  extort  tribute  for  GI's 
who  landed  at  Inchon  in  1950?  They  did 
not. 

This  recent  incident  involved  a  U.S. 
military  construction  unit  in  South 
Vietnam  applying  to  charter  planes 
from  a  U.S.  company.  The  thieving  Sai- 
gon civil  aviation  director  Insisted  that 
Air  Vietnam  be  given  the  contract  un- 
less a  bribe  was  paid  him  for  permits 
and  tower  clearance.  The  tribute  hi- 
jacked from  Americans,  Saigon  style, 
amounted  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
amount  taxpayers  have  been  paying  for 
air  service  to  help  maintain  the  Thleu- 
Ky  regime.  Some  months  ago  our  Gov- 
ernment made  an  outright  gift  of  two 
late  model  jets  to  Air  Vietnam,  following 
the  Saigon  threat  to  cut  down  Pan 
American  Airway's  landing  rights.  It 
seems  unbelievable  that  our  Govern- 
ment paid  out  and  encouraged  payment 
of  blackmail  by  private  American  groups 
using  commercial  airline  facilities  to 
keep  our  pupr>et  government  of  Thieu 
and  Ky  in  office.  This  at  a  time  when 
desertions  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  are  at  an  alltime  high — approxi- 
mately 14.000  each  month. 


STARVATION   IN   BLAFRA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  2  million  Biafrans — many  of 
them  helpless  women  and  children — have 
died  from  starvation  since  last  July.  The 
dimensions  of  that  tragedy  are  barely 
comprehensible.  For  the  7  million  people 
remaining  in  Biaf ran  territory  the  future 
offers  little  hope;  they  are  now  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  outside^fojdaid.  In 
coming  months,  unless  therers\dra- 
matic  breakthrough  in  the  internath»j;ial 
relief  efforts,  another  4.5  million  people 
will  have  starved  to  death. 

For  those  without  enough  moral  imagi- 
nation to  feel  the  scope  of  this  catas- 
trophe, one  might  think  in  terms  of  what 
our  own  and  the  worlds  reaction  might 
be  if  over  the  past  6  months  the  total 
population  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  had 
been  slowly  decimated  by  star\'ation,  or 
if  the  city  of  New  York  could  no  longer 
feed  its  people,  or  if  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago and  Houston  were  doomed  to  a  slow 
and  inevitable  death.  We  could  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  outside  world  would 
come  to  their  rescue  using  to  the  fullest 
all  the  human  ingenuity,  material  capa- 
bility, and  superior  technology  which  the 
advance  of  civilization  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  Yet,  we  cannot  possibly  say  we 
are  doing  the  same  for  the  Biafrans.  Our 
failure  Is  too  clear.  Over  2  million  dead; 
4*2  million  almost  doomed. 

The  United  States  has  loudly  and 
clearly  pronounced  its  humanitarian  in- 
terest in  the  Nigerian  civil  war.  As  the 
largest  single  donor  of  food  supphes  and 
financial  assistance,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  more  than  $22 
million  to  the  international  relief  effort. 
In  addition,   the  sale  of   four  strato- 
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freighter  cargo  pl4nes  to  the  American 
Voluntary  Agency  will  enable  the  relief 
forces  to  increase  daily  food  shipments 
to  Biafra.  enough  ito  feed  an  additional 
half  million  people.  I  am  against  our 
becoming  militarily  Involved.  Yet,  we 
cannot  deny  that ;  more  could  be  done 
without  our  becoming  so  entangled. 

Admittedly,  the  Nigerians  and  Biaf- 
rans  have  thrown  t  p  barriers  which  have 
made  relief  efforts  more  difficult.  The 
Biafrans  have  be<n  particularly  unco- 
operative on  the  issue  of  agreeing  to  al- 
low daytime  relief  flights.  Many  of  the 
frustrations  which  meet  all  efforts  to 
launch  a  truly  effective  international  re- 
lief effort  have  been  imposed  by  the  peo- 
ple who  should  seemingly  be  most  con- 
cerned— the  Nige-ians  and  Biafrans 
themselves.  As  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Katzenba(h  has  said: 
ansvers 


The  uitlmate 
In  how  they  feel  and 
to  do  or  not  do, 
fluence  Is  most 


He  In  other  people, 
what  they  are  prepared 
a^d   with   whom   our   in- 
distin  ctly  finite. 


Yet,  In  history's  record  of  this  disaster, 
this  moral  loophol^  will  be  closed,  unless 
we  can  asy  that  wei  exerted  our  influence 
tothe  utmost  of  it^  limitations.  So  far,  I 
do  not  believe  that  jthe  United  States  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Biafran  situa- 
tion the  fuU  weight  of  its  International 
power  and  material  capability. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
relief  workers  in  their  attempts  to  get 
food  to  the  starving  ts  transportation.  As 
the  most  advanced  technological  society 
known  to  history,  vt  is  diflQcult  to  under- 
stand why  we  canqot  utilize  some  of  our 
great  technical  kniw-how  and  overcome 
some  of  these  transportation  problems. 
Limited  by  the  Biiifran  Govermnent  to 
nighttime  flights  atid  one  landing  strip, 
International  relief  forces  with  their 
present  equipment]  which  Includes  four 
C-97's  supplied  by  the  United  States,  can 
only  transport  about  150  tons  of  food  to 
Biafra  dally  The  estimated  need  is  2,000 
tons.  Another  Blkfran  landing  strip 
open  to  daytime  relief  flights  is  clearly 
needed.  Recently  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ojukwu  offered  to  make  a  site  available 
for  the  international  relief  teams  to  build 
an  airfield  to  receivie  daytime  flights.  The 
United  States  certainly  could  supply  the 
expertise  and  material  to  quickly  build 
such  an  airfield.  T^  overcome  the  politi- 
cal problems  whidh  might  accompany 
the  possibility  thai  the  Biafrans  would 
also  use  the  new  airfield  for  arms  ship- 
ments it  would  seetn  possible  to  arrange 
for  the  internationalization  of  the  field 
or  the  stationing  Ipf  an  OAU  observer 
team  at  the  landiiig  strip  to  inspect  in- 
coming relief  shipn^ents. 

On  the  diplomatjic  level,  nothing  less 
than  a  full  frontal  issault  on  the  Biafran 
problem  wUl  fulfill  our  humanitarian 
obligation  to  try  tojstem  this  tragic  wave 
of  death  by  starvation.  The  finite  nature 
of  our  influence  is  perhaps  most  obvious 
in  the  diplomatic  S4  ctor  but  we  must  not 
overestimate  these  1  imitations.  Relentless 
pressure  should  be  Applied  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Nigerian  and  Biafran  Governments 
to  fuUy  cooperate  vtith  the  international 
relief  efforts.  The  Nigerian  conflict  is  an 
internal  matter  an4  a  U.S.  policy  of  non- 
intervention would  certainly  be  in  keep- 
ing with  one  of  the  Uleged  key  principles 


of  our  f<M-eign  policy — self  determination. 
I  say  "alleged"  in  view  of  the  contradic- 
tion involving  Rhodesia.  Yet  there  has 
been  no  plebiscite  on  starvation;  the 
mass  population  of  Biafra  has  been  given 
no  choice  on  this  life  or  death  issue.  We 
must  at  least  offer  the  people  of  Biafra  a 
chance  to  make  a  choice  by  pressuring 
their  Government  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Biafrans  to  receive  international 
relief  supplies. 

There  is  even  less  grounds  for  limiting 
our  attempt  to  influence  our  allies.  Great 
Britain  and  France,  in  an  effort  to 
change  their  p>olicy  toward  arms  supplies. 
Pressure  should  also  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  its  supply  of 
weapons.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  conflict  would  come  to  a  quicker  con- 
clusion if  all  outside  arms  supplies  were 
suspended.  Nigerian  forces  have  been 
kept  going  principally  by  British  and 
Russian  arms  while  the  Biafran  cause 
has  been  rejuvenated  by  an  infusion  of 
French  military  equipment.  Outside  arms 
aid  has  only  escalated  and  international- 
ized the  conflict  and  thus  prolonged  an 
already  tragic  civil  war. 

One  of  our  great  American  editors  re- 
cently commented  that  it  is  "those  great 
thrusts  of  moral  indignation  that  in  the 
end  determine  a  people's  place  in  his- 
tory." The  heart-rending  tragedy  of 
Biafra  should  fire  the  most  creative  spurt 
of  himianitarian  diplomacy  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Our  moral  indignation  at 
the  thought  of  watching  another  AVz 
million  helpless  women  and  children 
starve  to  death  should  be  great  enough 
to  inspire  us  to  relentlessly  pursue  a 
solution  to  the  Biafran  crisis.  History  will 
not  judge  kindly  a  society  which  has 
enough  creativity  and  technological  abil- 
ity to  send  men  to  the  moon  but  not 
enough  moral  imagination  to  prevent  the 
genocide  of  7  million  people  through  mass 
starvation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  statement  he  has  just 
made.  Of  course,  when  he  made  his  ref- 
erence to  Biafra's  uncooperative  atti- 
tude, he  was  surely  referring  to  some 
three  or  four  running  the  Government 
and  not  the  millions  of  starving  people 
out  in  the  bushes  and  in  the  swamps. 
They  have  had  no  method  of  expressing 
themselves  at  all. 

My  chief  sorrow  and  hiuniliation  about 
this  entire  matter  has  been  caused  by 
the  fact  that  this  coimtry  has  had  no 
African  policy  at  all  except  that  policy 
which  is  dictated  by  the  British. 

If  we  are  to  permit  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  coimtry  to  determine  our  poli- 
cies throughout  the  entire,  vast  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  we  certainly  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  considered  among  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  When  a  mat- 
ter of  mass  starvation  of  this  magni- 
tude is  presented,  the  United  States  of 
America  should  present  its  own  policy. 
It  should  be  a  humanitarian  policy,  a 
policy  that  looks  toward  saving  lives  and 
not  the  killing  of  people  in  multitudes, 


as  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  In 
Biafra. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  case 
where  the  British  have  issued  all  the 
edicts  and  they  have  supplied  the  Niger- 
ians with  arms.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  who 
is  right,  the  Nigerians  or  the  Biafrans.  I 
have  some  ideas  about  it  from  what  I 
have  studied,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
British  have  dictated  our  policy  in  this 
area.  More  than  that,  they  have  dictated 
the  policy  of  this  country  insofar  as 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  a  correct  policy; 
but  we  are  a  great  enough  coimtry  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  making  our 
own  policy  anjrwhere  in  the  world.  In 
Africa,  we  have  supinely  trotted  along 
behind  the  British  foreign  office  in  any- 
thing they  have  proposed  throughout 
that  continent.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  great 
nation,  and  it  has  resulted  in  brutal 
treatment,  cruelty,  and  death  that  are 
almost  incredible  in  this  century. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
tlie  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  remaining. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  additional 
minutes  be  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  par- 
ticularly the  comments  that  have  now 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
I  think  are  appropriate  and  quite  factu- 
ally true.  Both  Senators  have  described 
a  situation  which  I  hope  will  have  the 
immediate  time  and  attention  of  the  new 
President,  President  Nixon.  As  President 
Nixon  indicated  yesterday,  time  is  on  the 
side  of  peace;  but,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  pointed 
out  and  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  mentioned,  time  is  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  side  of  millions  of 
starving  people  in  Nigeria-Biafra. 

As  Uie  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out.  really  the  dilemma  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  is  the  bankruptcy  of 
American  foreign  policy  toward  that 
country.  I  think,  in  reading  through  the 
background  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war, 
we  see  that  the  United  States  felt  that 
the  conflict  wsis  going  to  be  a  very  short 
engagement,  and  we  felt  it  was,  in  any 
case,  a  British  sphere  of  Influence,  and 
therefore  we  were  extremely  reluctant  to 
become  involved  in  using  our  good  ofQces 
in  trying  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problem. 

One  of  the  points  that  I  think  our  good 
friends  from  Africa  have  failed  to  real- 
ize, however,  is  that  the  deep  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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Nigerian  civil  war  is  primarily  based  on 
the  humanitarian  concern  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  starving  there, 
and  a  desire  to  help  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  has  been  that  we  as  a  nation 
often  And  ourselves  in  a  position,  when 
it  looks  like  there  are  Communist  threats, 
of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions; and  yet  when  it  comes  to  humani- 
tarian concerns,  the  problems  of  human- 
ity, we  find  ourselves  reluctant  to  give 
leadership — even  with  respect  to  sup- 
porting voluntary  agencies  which  try  to 
cope  with  humanitarian  problems.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  regarding  Nigeria- 
Biafra. 

In  fairness,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  new 
sense  of  urgency  directed  toward  this 
problem  in  the  last  6  or  8  weeks.  The  most 
significant  action  involved  the  release  of 
some  aircraft — C-97G's — for  use  by  the 
relief  agencies  operating  the  airlift  into 
the  Biafran  enclave. 

However,  I  do  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  by  my  two  colleagues  in  the  sense 
that  our  concern  is  really,  basically  smd 
fundamentally,  a  humanitarian  concern. 
We  hold  no  brief  for  those  either  on  the 
Nigerian  or  the  Biafran  side  who  are 
using  the  whole  question  of  starvation  for 
political  purposes;  and  that  has  been,  in 
fact,  the  case  in  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like,  finally, 
to  suggest  that  our  Government,  in  coop- 
eration with  others,  request  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  to 
convene  an  International  Conference  on 
Nigeria-Biafra  Relief,  and  I  hope  to 
comment  more  fully  on  this  and  other 
matters  at  a  later  time. 

Despite  such  specific  suggestions,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  only  a  truce  and 
effective  cease-fire  will  save  the  people 
caught  in  this  confiict.  It  is  also  clear 
that  an  important  element  in  bringing 
this  about  will  be  the  activities  and  in- 
terest of  the  new  President.  I  look  to  him, 
as  do  millions  of  Americans,  in  this  re- 
gard; I  offer  whatever  support  and  en- 
couragement I  can  give,  and  wish  him 
well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  for  his 
comments  this  morning.  He  is  one  who 
has  expressed  repeated  and  profound 
concern  about  this  very  serious  matter, 
and  he  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  Sen- 
ators urging  that  our  country  display  and 
exert  great  moral  persuasion  and  make  a 
real  and  effective  effort  to  bring  some 
succor,  comfort,  and  relief  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  innocent  suffering 
men  and  women  and  children  of  the  Tbo 
Tribe. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrgirUa.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row it  will  be  my  intention  to  file,  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  and  I  think 
some  40  other  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  being  one,  a  resolution 
which  we  hope  will  form  a  vehicle  for 
this  administration  to  do  much  of  that 
which  we  have  discussed  today.  I  shall 
address  myself  to  it  at  some  length  to- 
mon-ow.  I  merely  want  at  this  time  to 
indicate  my  great  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem as  defined  and  delineated  here  to- 
day, and  recognize  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  fi*om  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  I  think  was  one  of  the 
first  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  this  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Indeed 
he  was. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  have  any  time  remaining,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  comments.  The  Senator  is 
aware,  I  believe,  that  I  led  a  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  SS  Forra,  the  so-called 
Biafran  Christmas  ship.  As  a  result  of 
contributions  by  the  Dutch  people,  not 
the  Government,  that  ship  was  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  relief  to  the 
starving  people  of  Biafra.  As  a  result  of 
the  mercy  collection  at  St.  Patrick's  and 
of  the  generosity  of  the  thousands  of 
American  people  who  responded  to  our 
appeal,  more  than  3,500  tons  of  food  left 
last  night  for  Biafran  relief. 

The  ship  is  plying  the  seas  right  now. 
The  amount  of  food  is  sufficient  only  to 
prevent  starvation  of  1  million  people  for 
30  days.  The  ship  will  land  at  Sao  Tom6. 
From  there,  the  food  mast  be  shipped 
by  air  to  Biafra. 

I  do  not  think  this  Government  should 
take  sides  as  between  Biafra  and  Ni- 
geria in  its  conflict,  but  I  think  that  we 
cannot  permit  this  tragedy  to  occur,  with 
millions  of  people  starving,  without  do- 
ing what  we  can  to  bring  food  to  prevent 
starvation  in  Biafra  and  Nigeria. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  President 
Nixon's  inaugiu-al  address  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  PACKARD 
TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  not  to 
criticize  the  character,  the  probity,  the 


Intelligence,  or  the  patriotism  of  David 
Packard.  He  has  all  these  qualities  In  the 
highest  degree. 

But.  I  well  remember  the  warning 
President  Elsenhower  gave  us  in  his  fare- 
well message  when  he  expressed  concern 
at  the  increasing  role  of  the  industrial - 
military  complex  in  the  leadership  of  our 
Nation  and  the  formation  of  its  policies. 

President  Eisenhower  said: 

III  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist 

Mr.  PackHTd's  entire  career  has  been 
devoted  to  the  brilliantly  successful  de- 
velopment and  management  of  a  defense 
industry.  What  has  been  good  for  the 
defense  of  this  country  has  been  good 
for  his  business — and  vice  versa. 

I  recognize  that  Mr.  Packard's  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  workings  of  de- 
fense industry  can  be  of  great  assistance 
in  managing  Defense  Department  af- 
fairs. But,  I  am  nevertheless  appre- 
hensive about  the  comity  of  interest  be- 
tween our  Government  Defense  Estab- 
lishment and  our  private  defense  indus- 
tries. The  community  of  interest  is 
strong  enough,  I  think,  without  rein- 
forcement by  an  interchange  of  person- 
nel at  high  policy  levels.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  speaking  of  a 
conspiracy  or  even  a  confiict  of  interests, 
but  rather  the  dangers  of  shared  com- 
mon outlook. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  Mr.  Packard's  great  talents 
used  in  some  other  department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But,  I  also  believe 
that  President  Nixon  should  be  permit- 
ted to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  select- 
ing the  men  he  wants  to  fill  the  policy 
posts  of  his  administration. 

I  shall  support  the  nomination,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  compelled  to  raise 
this  warning  flag  and  to  express  my  hope 
that  Mr.  Packard  will  recognize  the 
sometimes  subtle  distinctions  that  arise 
between  what  is  good  for  our  defense 
industry  and  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States.  Often  these  Interests  coincide. 
Sometimes  they  do  not. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Packard  has  the  intelli- 
gence, toughness,  and  ability  to  keep  a 
firm  eye  and  hand  on  our  generals  and 
admirals.  And,  I  am  confident  he  will 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  approach 
defense  policies  with  a  broad  perspective. 
But  because  of  his  background,  it  may 
prove  more  difficult  for  him  than  for 
someone  whose  business  career  had  not 
been  so  closely  related  to  the  growth  of 
the  defense  industry. 

I  wish  him  well. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYUD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the    order    for    tbje    quorum    call    be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO'  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  FORiiER  POSTMASTER 
GENERA4  WATSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Resident,  last  Friday 
Hon.  W.  Marvin  Watson  delivered  his 
farewell  speech  to  Oersonnel  of  the  Post 
OlBce  Department.  It  was  brief,  as  was 
^.  Watson's  tenure  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  But  service  In 
such  a  position  canhot  always  be  meas- 
ured in  time.  Mr.  Watson  performed  his 
appointed  tasks  weB  and  deserves  much 
credit  upon  leaving  his  ofBce  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Winton  M.  EDount,  with  whom  we 
on  the  Committee '  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  look  f<)rward  to  working  in 
the  months  and  yeafs  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  bsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Postmaster  General  Watson's 
remarks  to  the  personnel  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  headquarters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

"niere  toeing  no  ol^jection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  pHnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

AODRISS   BY    POSTMASriR    GENERAL   W.    MaBVIN 

Watsoi*.  Betore  Pdpr  Office  Department 

HBADQUASTERS       PERioNNEl.,        WASHTNCTON, 
D.C.,    jANtTART     17,     1969 


I  appear  before  you 
three  quarters  oi 


today  a  little  less  than 
iear  since  I  raised  my 


right  hand  and  promi  sed  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  best  I  oould. 

Aa  I  glance  back  c  ver  the  months.  I  am 
surprised  by  the  contradictions  of  time. 

On  the  one  hand,  t  seems  like  only  yes- 
terday. 

On  the  other  hand  the  depth  of  my  In- 
volvement in  postal  natters  stretches  that 
time  Into  a  long  vtsti  crowded  with  people 
and  programs. 

It  is  the  people  wh<)  stand  out  most  vivid- 
ly in  my  mind. 

Thousands  and  thaiisands  of  them. 

The  deaf  clerk  labolng  calmly  in  the  roar 
of  machines. 

The  proud  employee  being  recognized  for 
a  Job  well  done. 

The  slim,  dark  girl,  a  summer  employee, 
straining  to  lift  a  ma;l  sack. 

A  labor  leader,  intunt  and  effective,  now 
no  longer  with  us  to  share  his  concern  for 
the  postal  family. 

The  faces  speed  by  and  I  remember  the 
eyea.  The  Indifferent  eyes,  the  hostile  eyes, 
but  for  the  most  parlj  the  friendly,  commit- 
ted eyee.  the  eyes  thiat  said  "The  working 
conditions  are  pretty  bad,  but  we've  got  a 
Job  to  do." 

Tes.  I  remember  tbo  >e  eyes  and  those  faces, 
good  faces.  American  faces,  the  faces  of  the 
army  of  men  and  wonen  who  are  involved 
with  one  of  the  mos:  crucial  tasks  of  our 
whole  society;  movinj   the  mail. 

And  I  remember  t)0  the  programs  that 
were  like  mountains,  each  one  bad  to  be 
climbed,  each  one  prei  ented  difficulties,  each 
one  advanced  the  postal  service  in  ways 
large  or  small. 

Equal  employment  opportunity,  safety 
training,  supervisory  examinations,  air  taxis. 
standard  government  envelopes,  settlement 
of  labor  issues.  Postal  I 'arum  II,  Project  Tran- 
sition, craft  training,  expanded  Postal  Serv- 
ice Institute,  gun  i  hlpment  regxilatlons, 
Vietnam  mail,  the  Us<  is  long  and  stretches 
far  beyond  these  items  I  have  dted. 

But  perhaps  two  actions  stand  out  most 
strongly  in  my  nUnd. 

One  was  destructiv^  and  oould  iMive  pro- 
duced serious  Injury  1^0  the  postal  service. 


The  other  deals  with  construction,  prog- 
ress, opportunity. 

One  action  was  unrealistic;  the  other  was 
founded  on  fact. 

The  destructive,  unrealistic  action  re- 
sulted from  an  attempt  to  force  the  Depart- 
ment to  nM>v«  8.4  billion  additional  pieces  of 
maU  with  83,000  fewer  people. 

I  suppose  this  was  a  kind  of  backhand 
compliment  to  the  ability  of  our  workforce 
to  produce  nxlracles.  But  prudent  manage- 
ment does  not  Involve  miracles;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  allowed  to  stand,  would  have 
crippled  operations.  And  so  we  fought  that 
provision,  and  we  won. 

So  much  for  the  negative  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

The  positive  end  was  revealed  two  days 
ago,  when  I  unveiled  a  plan  that  involves 
changing  the  structure  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, the  structure  of  postal  rates,  and  the 
way  we  process  the  mall. 

These  plans  will  require  first  class  leader- 
ship and  business  know  how. 

I  have  said  before — and  I  repeat  now — "I 
am  convinced  that  the  seeds  have  been 
planted  to  make  this  the  most  memorable 
period  for  a  Postmaster  General  since  Ben 
Franklin  or  Jim  Farley.  Hence,  my  successor. 
Mr.  Winton  M.  Blount,  will  l>e  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  postal  service  In  modem 
history." 

I  wish  him  well.  And  I  know  that  you  will 
give  as  freely  to  him  of  your  talent  and  time 
as  you  have  to  me. 

An  incoming  Postmaster  General  always 
faces  many  problems,  and  I  hope  that  each 
and  every  person  in  this  room  will  do  what 
he  can  to  diminish  those  problems,  to 
smooth  the  transition,  and  to  help  Mr.  Blount 
speed  the  mall. 

As  I  move  toward  those  last  hours  as  your 
Postmaster  General,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
all  you  have  given  me. 

Though  my  time  in  office  has  not  been 
long,  I  can  recall  so  many  instances  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  personal  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation, that  I  know  these  months  will  al- 
waj's  have  a  .special  claim  on  my  senti- 
ment and  a  special  place  In  my  memory. 

I  hope  I  have  deserved  all  your  past  sup- 
port and  loyalty. 

And  now.  as  tradition  directs,  I  will  present 
to  you  and  to  the  Department  this  portrait, 
painted  by  Deane  Keller,  whose  sister  Caro- 
line Is  here  with  us  today. 

I  hope  this  small  token  of  my  esteem  for 
you  will  help  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
one  who  tried  to  give  you  no  less  than  bis 
very  best. 


AN  ELOQUENT  TRIBUTE  TO 
A  GREAT  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
papers  contained  a  column  by  Roscoe 
and  Geoffrey  Drummond  that  represents 
one  of  the  finest,  most  eloquent,  and  most 
deserved  tributes  to  President  Johnson  I 
have  ever  read. 

The  Drummonds  are  not  stingy  In 
their  estimate  of  this  great  President. 
They  do  not  say  he  succeeded  domesti- 
cally but  failed  In  the  area  of  foreign 
policy — or  the  other  way  aroimd.  They 
are  unhesitating  in  their  praise  of  both 
areas. 

During  his  5  years  in  office — 

The  Drummonds  assert — 
Johnson     has     confronted      more     difficult 
crises    than    most   of    his    predecessors    and 
most  of  the  time  he  has  made  the  right  de- 
cision at  the  right  time  for  the  right  reasons. 

The  columnists  believe  that  history 
will  vindicate  Lyndon  Johnson  and  re- 
serve an  honored  place  for  Iilm. 


I  think  so,  too.  And  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  fine  tribute  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grant,  Harding,  and  L.  B.  J. 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 

WAfiHiNCTON. — There  Is  no  need  to  wait  for 
history's  verdict  on  the  Presidency  of  Ljrndon 
B.  Johnson. 
During  his  five  years  in  office  Johnson  has 
confronted  more  difficult  crises  than  most  of 
his  predecessors  and  most  of  the  time  be  has 
made  the  right  decision  at  the  right  time  for 
the  right  reasons. 

A  weaker,  less  determined  President  might 
have  faltered.  Lyndon  Johnson  faltered 
hardly  at  all  and  the  result  today  is  that  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  in  the  cause  of  racial  jus- 
tice, in  the  cause  of  ending  poverty  the  Na- 
tion has  at  most  ftoints  been  lifted  up  to  a 
forward  itjad. 

This  isn't  Just  opinion  without  proof.  And 
it  is  a  Judgment  which  we  believe  is  shared 
by  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 
Richard  Nixon  is  showing  he  Intends  to  build 
on  the  innovative  measures  of  the  Johnson 
years  and  carry  them  forward,  not  undo  them 
at  any  major  point. 

At  the  moment  LBJ  himself  Is  tending  to 
put  a  low-key  estimate  on  his  record.  "We 
tried,"  he  is  saying.  The  record  is  far  better 
than  that.  Johnson  not  only  "tried",  he 
succeeded. 

He  has  done  more  than  any  previous  Presi- 
dent to  make  better  education  available  to 
more  students  from  elementary  schools  to 
college. 

He  has  done  more  than  any  previous  Pres- 
ident to  make  racial  Justice  a  reality  in 
America  and  to  enable  black  citizens  to  lay 
hold  of  their  civil  rights  and  voting  rights. 

The  anti-poverty  program  fumbled  and 
faltered  In  some  of  its  execution  but  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  the  first  President  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  problem  of  so  much 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  so  much  affluence 
and  to  galvanize  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion into  beginning  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  longer  period  of  sustained  pros- 
{>erity  and  high  economic  growth  than  ever 
before.  LBJ  brought  about  a  tax  reduction 
when  it  was  needed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and,  however  tardily,  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  Increase  taxes  when  it  was  critically 
needed  to  restrain  the  economy. 

In  all  of  these  areas  and  in  others  Johnson 
succeeded  in  persuading  Congress  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation.  It  was  a  remarkable 
achievement,  but  not  LBJ's  alone.  He  was 
helped  by  two  decades  of  advocacy  and  na- 
tional debate  which  crystallized  public  sup- 
port. Johnson  inherited  this  public  support 
and  used  it  brilliantly. 

In  foreign  policy  the  achievement  to  which 
history  may  pay  the  greatest  attention  is 
that  the  Johnson  Presidency  avoided  nuclear 
war  and  helped  to  negotiate  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  a  verdict  on  the 
Vietnam  War  because  the  wisdom  of  our 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  Judged  by 
the  kind  of  peace  which  emerges  from  the 
Paris  talks. 

Johnson  made  these  talks  possible  by  stop- 
ping the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  he 
did  so  not  because  of  the  piessures  from  his 
critics  at  home  but  because  Hanoi  finally 
accepted  the  conditions  which  he  said  would 
make  ending  the  bombing  possible. 

And  he  gave  up  running  for  re-election  at 
a  time  when  there  w*b  every  probability  he 
would  be  re- nominated  and  when  most  po- 
litical reporters  thought  his  chances  of  re- 
election were  better  than  even.  He  did  so  in 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Today   Lyndon   Johnson   Is   leaving   office 
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UBdsr  a  cloud  of  animus  and  hostility,  pri- 
marily becatise  of  th«  democratic  Uberals 
who  didn't  like  bis  style  and  his  Southern 
accent  and  because  of  the  anti- Vietnam  war 
critics  who  felt  that  the  U.S.  did  not  have 
enough  at  stake  In  Southeast  Asia  to  defend 
a  small  country  so  far  away. 

But  the  two  greatest  Presidential  failures 
of  the  last  hundred  years — Ulysses  S.  Grant 
and  Warren  G.  Harding — left  office  in  the 
sunshine  of  popular  praise. 

The  verdict  of  history  corrected  these  two 
misjudgments  and  will  likely  correct  the 
other. 


A  PLEA  FOR  EQUAL  PROTECTION  OF 
FARMERS  AND  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  soon  be  asked  to  act  upon  the  nom- 
inations of  a  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, an  Under  Secretary,  and  respec- 
tive Assistant  Secretaries.  These  gentle- 
men, I  am  confident,  are  loyal,  able 
citizens  who  comprehend  the  magnitude 
and  implications  of  the  high  offices  for 
which  they  have  been  or  will  be  desig- 
nated, and  who  conscientiously  believe  in 
their  ability  to  discharge  these  responsi- 
bilities with  consistency  and  dedication. 

I  am  certain  they  share  with  all  of  us 
a  sympathetic  understanding  and  a 
driving  determination  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture — America's  first  and 
most  basic  industry — and  to  bring  the 
farmer  and  the  rural  American  into  a 
just  and  sound  relationship  with  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about 
whom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
his  deputies  should  represent  in  the  hall- 
ways of  Government  and  at  the  cross- 
roads of  America.  I  submit  that  In  actu- 
ality there  is  not,  and  should  not  be  any 
basic  conflict  between  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  their  city  brethren. 

Abundant  yet  stable  supplies  of  quality 
food  and  fiber  are  as  important  to  our 
farmers  as  they  are  to  our  consumers. 
Fair  prices  for  agricultural  products  are 
as  fundamental  to  the  viability  of  our 
urban  economy  as  they  are  to  the  eco- 
nomic Uvelihood  of  rural  America. 

Thus,  it  is  upon  these  premises  that  I 
Implore  these  new  spokesmen  for  agricul- 
ture not  to  turn  their  backs  upon  urban 
America — as  has  been  suggested — to  be- 
come mere  one-sided  advocates  with 
short-sighted  vision.  Their  new  respon- 
sibilities Include  obligations  to  protect 
with  vigor  the  interests  of  American  con- 
sumers— and  by  so  doing,  they  will  be 
protecting  the  best  interests  of  American 
farmers. 

I  have  followed  with  deep  interest  the 
evolving  cause  of  consumers,  and  their 
formation  of  local.  State,  and  national 
organizations  to  more  forcefully  repre- 
sent their  basic  rights  in  the  halls  of 
Government.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
emerging  voices  are  here  to  stay — their 
goals  are  not  devious,  nor  are  their  in- 
terests negotiable  in  any  way. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
l^ast  5  years  to  rid  the  marketplace  of 
those  evils  perpetrated  by  a  small  minor- 
ity who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the 
shopper's  vulnerability.  Our  food  sup- 
ply— which  on  the  whole  is  the  best  and 
safest  in  the  world  today,  bar  none — un- 
fortunately has  not  been  totally  immune 
to  those  few  who  would  seek  its  pollu- 


tion. Consumers,  however,  have  spoken 
with  distinct  clarity  that  they  will  no 
longer  tolerate  conniving  practices  and 
tainted  products  wherever  these  occur, 
lliis  is  as  It  should  be 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  new  administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  insure  that  ex- 
isting consumer  protection  measures  will 
receive  equally  vigorous  attention  as  do 
the  economic  problems  of  our  farmers. 
Further,  I  would  hope  that  those  con- 
sumer protection  responsibilities  within 
the  new  Secretary's  purview  are  fully 
and  fairly  implemented — not  only  for  the 
life  and  health  of  all  Americans,  but  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

I  wish  the  incoming  Secretary  and  his 
deputies  the  very  best  of  good  fortune. 
I  trust  that  they  will  guard  the  con- 
sumer interest  as  persistently  as  they  do 
the  farmer's.  As  the  author  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967  and  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968, 1  can 
assure  them  that  I  shall  watch  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  they  affect  consumers  with  the  same 
deep,  abiding  interest  with  which  I  fol- 
low the  programs  for  our  farmers  and 
rural  America. 


THE  MISSING  PERSONS  SECTION  OF 
THE  PITTSBURGH  POLICE  BU- 
REAU 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  our  law- 
enforcement  personnel  perform  one  of 
society's  most  challenging  and  necessary 
roles.  Sadly,  it  is  often  a  most  unappre- 
ciated role. 

The  January  1969  edition  of  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  contains  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Service  With 
Compassion"  which  discusses  some  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Missing  Persons  Sec- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Police  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  In  Pittsburgh,  policewomen 
are  primarily  responsible  for  investi- 
gating missing  person  cases  and  render  a 
luiique  contribution  in  this  area. 

I  commend  this  article  to  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Servicb  With  Compassion 
(By  Capt.  Therese  L.  Bocco) 

Although  there  is  widespread  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  women  in  law  enforce- 
ment, little  is  known  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  specific  duties  they  perform. 

In  some  cities  the  policewomen  are  direct- 
ly under  the  command  of  a  male  chief,  and 
they  are  assigned  to  a  juvenile  bureau  or 
crime  prevention  division,  charged  w-lth  pre- 
venting delinquency  among  young  people  and 
working  with  women. 

In  F>ittsburgh  the  policewoman  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  investigating  approximately 
2.800  missing  persons  cases  reported  annually. 
She  also  participates  in  other  areas  of  police 
work  relating  to  crime  prevention  and  appre- 
hending criminals. 

Although  the  old  saying,  "Never  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  a  woman,"  might  be  ap- 
plied to  a  policewoman,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  ladies  of  the  law  are  about  to  take  over; 
but  when  it  comes  to  handling  missing  per- 
sons problems,  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 


compassionate  and  intelligent  policewoman 
who  knows  something  of  human  nature. 

The  missing  persons  section  is  a  division 
of  the  city's  detective  branch,  which  comes 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent Eugene  L.  Coon.  The  staff  com- 
prises 20  policewomen  who  are  empowered 
with  the  same  authority  as  the  1.600  police 
officers  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh  Police  Bu- 
reau. They  are  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week,  and  work  with  the  police  wherever 
and  whenever  a  policewoman  is  needed. 

DinTES    EXPLAINED 

As  captain  of  the  policewomen.  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  missing  per- 
sons section,  in  addition  to  supervising  the 
matrons  quarters  of  the  department  where 
seven  policewomen  are  detailed.  These  seven 
women  handle  missing  persons  and  other  in- 
vestigative work  whenever  they  are  not  in- 
volved in  their  normal  duties. 

The  hundreds  of  cases  which  are  filed  in 
the  missing  persons  section  are  broken  down 
into  many  categories:  missing  and  runaway 
children;  unhappy  adults,  married  or  single, 
who  deliberately  leave  home:  senile,  mentally 
disturbed,  or  retarded  people;  and  those  who 
disappear  without  any  apparent  reason. 

Many  methods  and  techniques  are  em- 
ployed for  locating  missing  people.  An  evalua- 
tion and  information  form  is  filled  out  for 
each  case  and  teletypes  dispatched  to  all 
points  necessary.  Some  policewomen  are  de- 
tailed to  answer  the  phones  daily,  whUe 
others  conduct  the  casework.  The  police- 
women check  out  the  various  transportation 
depots,  talk  to  school  authorities,  check  hos- 
pitals, and  interview  members  of  the  family 
and  all  other  contacts  the  missing  persons 
might  have  had. 

Missing  children  naturally  receive  the  most 
attention.  Every  case  involving  a  missing 
child  is  received  with  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility of  accident,  kidnaping,  or  murder. 
Many  times  the  missing  child  may  just  be 
visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  sleeping  in  the 
family  automobile,  or  sulking  in  the  bedroom 
closet.  Sometimes  the  termination  of  the  case 
is  not  a  happy  one.  as  in  the  case  of  Henry, 
a  6-year-old  t)oy  who  left  his  home  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1967.  never  to  be  seen  alive  again. 
His  body  was  recovered  from  the  Allegheny 
River  several  days  later.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  the  youngster,  who  was  very  much  In  the 
habit  of  playing  by  the  river  bank,  had  met 
with  a  fatal  accident. 

SOME     tragic    CASES 

A  horrible  tragedy  involving  another  child, 
4-year-oId  Maryann,  started  with  a  missing 
persons  report  and  ended  with  the  police  dis- 
covering her  brutally  beaten  body  under  the 
Etalrwell  in  the  hall  of  a  neighbor's  home. 
Maryann  was  reported  missing  after  her 
mother  told  the  district  police  that  her 
daughter  went  to  the  next  door  rooming- 
house  to  play  with  two  children  but  did  not 
return  home.  The  mother  of  the  two  children 
emphatically  denied  having  any  knowledge 
of  Maryann's  whereabouts  but  admitted  to 
police  that  the  child  had  been  there  and  had 
gone. 

Police  scoured  the  entire  neighborhood, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  special  service  squad 
and  auxiliary  police.  Our  policewomen  ques- 
tioned nearly  all  the  small  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  search  lasted  for  6  hours. 
when  the  police  finally  found  the  body  in 
the  roominghouse  stairwell.  The  woman  at 
the  roominghouse  was  asked  to  come  to  head- 
quarters for  questioning,  and  she  pave  three 
different  versions  of  what  happened  to  the 
little  girl,  yet  fully  maintained  her  inno- 
cence of  any  involvement.  She  finally  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  responsible  for  the 
child's  death,  had  beaten  her  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
and  accidentally  scalded  her  body.  She  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter. 

In  1962  the  disappearance  of  a  lO-year-old 
girl  stirred  up  one  of  the  most  Intensive 
manhunts    ever    conducted    in    Pittsburgh. 
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Boy  Scouts,  auzlllairy  crews,  the  c&nlne  eorpa, 
and  others  joined  with  hundreds  of  police 
ofllcers  In  the  search.  Numerous  calls  from 
sincerely  lntereete4  people  were  checked  out 
by  policewomen,  who  spent  many  hours  In 
playing  games  with  friends  of  the  missing 
child,  hoping  to  |>lck  up  clues,  no  matter 
how  slight.  These  efforts  were  fruitless. 

This  case  remalas  a  classic  in  the  missing 
persons  flies  and  Is  stUl  under  active  inves- 
tigation. The  taitgled  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  disappearance  of  this  child 
leaves  us  no  altentatlves  but  to  believe  that 
she  did  meet  with  foul  play.  The  facts  that 
she  came  from  a  t>roken  home  and  was  an 
overfrlendly.  sendtlve,  and  lonely  child 
channeled  the  Invostlgatlon  in  all  directions. 
This  led  the  mlastng  persons  section  to  try 
many  theories,  no|ke  of  which  were  success- 
ful. The  child  has  j not  been  located. 

RtTNAWATS 

The  work  of  tha  policewoman  directly  In- 
volves runaways.  An  investigation  of  the 
youngster's  background  Is  generally  com- 
pleted on  every  cafe.  In  situations  Involving 
missing  children,  (t  is  important  to  obtain 
recent  photograptjs,  names  of  their  play- 
mates and  aasoclales.  and  locations  of  their 
hangouts,  theater^,  and  other  places  of 
amusement. 

In  moat  cases  In^lvlng  females,  the  police- 
women aaay  run  iqto  complicated  situations 
which  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
vestigative and  referral  work,  as  in  the  case 
ot  Carol  "X". 

In  March  1964.  Carol — a  chunky,  brown- 
eyed  girl  of  14 — disappeared,  leaving  a  note 
that  she  was  unhappy  with  her  home  en- 
vironment. Her  stepfather  was  known  to 
abuse  her  from  tlix|e  to  time  and  her  mother 
was  on  the  verge  ^f  becoming  an  alcoholic. 
Three  months  latet  we  finally  traced  her  to 
a  plush  apartment!  In  Pittsburgh  where  she 
had  been  prostituting  for  three  known  crim- 
inals. These  men  \\aA  been  arrested  numer- 
ous times  on  morals  charges,  all  involving 
young  girls.  Carol  ]  was  taken  Into  custody 
and  voluntarily  submitted  a  statement  which 
led  to  the  arrest  (jf  seven  male  adults.  All 
seven  were  tried,  folind  guilty,  and  sentenced 
in  Allegheny  County  criminal  courts. 

WHT  DO  tHBY  RUN  AWAY? 

When  runaway!  from  other  cities  are 
picked  up,  they  ai-e  always  questioned  by 
policewomen  befor^  they  are  turned  over  to 
Juvenile  authorities.  The  stories  they  tell 
often  sound  reasoijable.  They  say  they  are 
of  age  to  be  on  their  own,  or  they  have 
parental  consent,  eltc.  Generally,  the  police- 
woman learns  that  ithey  are  away  from  home 
or  an  institution  iwithout  permission.  The 
policewoman  must ,  be  careful  not  to  arouse 
siisplcion  until  their  stories  can  be  checked. 

On  June  16,  19*7.  Mary  Elizabeth  "X", 
while  in  the  compiny  of  a  known  criminal, 
was  taken  into  bolice  custody.  Anyone 
might  have  believetl  her  when  she  said  she 
was  22,  but  not  t|je  trained  policewoman. 
After  being  questioned,  she  admitted  her 
actual  age,  12,  and  that  she  was  a  runaway 
from  a  State  Instltiition  In  Michigan. 

The  main  reason  so  many  youngsters  run 
away  stems  from  thle  Inability  of  the  parents 
to  provide  the  attetttlon,  love,  and  discipline 
children  require.  Ih  Mary  Elizabeths  case, 
she  was  lonely — her  parents  placed  her  In  an 
Institution  and  nevtr  even  bothered  to  visit 
her.  This  12-year-o|d  was  later  turned  over 
to  the  Juvenile  Cotirt  In  Allegheny  County 
and  subsequently  rttumed  to  Michigan. 

Very  few  parents  Rre  able  to  cope  with  the 
anxieties  and  frustiiatlons  they  must  endure 
for  that  period  of  ijlme  when  their  children 
are  away  from  homi  In  a  state  of  panic  they 
call  the  missing  ].  ergons  section  several  times 
a  day.  Other  parent*  Insist  that  information 
is  being  withheld  *om  them  or  that  more 
can  be  done  on  the  case.  On  the  other  band, 
so-called  Irresponsll^le  mothers  and  fathers, 
afraid  of  what  the  neighbors  might  think. 


wait  days  or  weeks  before  they  file  a  missing 
persons  report.  Others  demand  that  their 
child's  photograph  be  shown  on  television, 
but  they  fall  to  realize  that  the  schoolday 
photograph  of  the  youngster  may  no  longer 
resemble  the  scruffy  girl  or  the  long-haired, 
bearded  boy  of  the  present. 

Surprising  as  It  may  seem,  parents  usually 
are  the  ones  who  know  the  least  about  their 
children.  They  will  make  such  remarks  as:  "I 
can't  understand  why  my  Jane  does  not  want 
to  live  at  home."  "This  is  not  at  all  like 
Mary!"  or  "I  know  my  child  better  than 
that!"  Children  generally  have  very  little  to 
say  about  their  parents,  but  what  they  do  say 
is  most  likely  to  be  said  in  a  derogatory 
manner. 

ALSO    UNITE    FAMILIES 

Subjects  over  18  years  of  age  are  considered 
adults  and,  of  course,  pose  an  entirely  differ- 
ent problem.  Many  times  we  find  19-  and 
20-year-old8  living  3,000  miles  away  from 
Pittsburgh.  These  people  are  working  and 
happy — they  Just  want  to  be  loet. 

We  will  admit  that  one  of  the  biggest 
dividends  of  our  section  Is  to  unite  people. 
Sometimes  both  sides  need  a  third  party  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Husbands  and  wives  leave  home  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  we  make  every  effort 
to  locate  them,  particularly  if  there  are  small 
children  Involved.  When  we  do  locate  these 
people,  we  must  be  very  confidential  and  re- 
member at  all  times  that  we  are  dealing  with 
people's  lives.  We  cannot  force  a  woman  to 
return  to  an  abusive  husband,  nor  can  we 
tell  him  where  she  Is. 

In  July  1963  a  young  man  whose  wife 
walked  out  on  him  came  in  to  file  a  missing 
persons  report.  He  demanded  that  we  tell 
him  where  she  was  living.  In  the  Interim  she 
contacted  us  and  asked  that  we  not  reveal 
her  whereabouts,  as  she  had  a  dreadful  fear 
of  him.  She  maintained  he  was  unusually 
cruel  to  her  and  had  threatened  her  life  on 
numerous  occasions.  The  woman  remained 
with  relatives  out  of  the  State  while  the 
husband  persistently  demanded  that  we  lo- 
cate her.  Six  months  later  the  young  woman 
returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  took  up  resi- 
dence with  her  father.  The  Irate  husband 
subsequently  learned  of  this  and  shot  and 
killed  them  both  before  committing  suicide. 

MISSING    HUSBANDS 

Most  husbands  leave  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  the  case  of  Carl  "X",  who 
headed  his  car  toward  the  river  Sasilaw  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  on  December  5,  1966.  The 
car  careened  down  the  slope  into  the  river, 
where  It  hung  on  the  edge,  to  be  found  a 
day  of  so  later  with  the  doors  open.  The  oc- 
cupant was  presumed  to  have  drowned,  and 
his  wife  and  children  accepted  the  findings  of 
the  authorities.  A  widespread  search  for  him 
over  13  months  did  not  disclose  a  trace,  until 
January  1967,  when  the  supposedly 
"drowned"  man  was  picked  up  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Police  and  charged  with  vagrancy.  He 
was  turned  over  to  the  missing  persons  sec- 
tion, where  positive  Identification  was  made. 
The  policewomen  then  checked  with  Oregon 
authorities,  and  at  this  point  Carl  told  the 
policewomen  he  was  happy  to  stop  nmnlng 
and  wanted  very  much  to  end  the  mystery 
surrounding  his  "death."  Ironical  as  it  may 
seem,  he  did  not  only  play  dead,  but  he  also 
took  another  wife  under  an  alias.  He  was 
charged  with  desertion,  abandonment,  and 
nonsupport,  as  well  as  with  bigamy.  He  was 
extradited  to  Oregon  to  answer  to  these 
charges. 

Married  persons  who  skip  home  can  be 
found  almost  anywhere,  yet  some  are  never 
located.  This,  of  course,  depends  on  how  well 
they  conceal  their  Identity  and  whereabouts. 
Seven  years  after  a  person  is  reported  miss- 
ing and  all  efforts  to  locate  him  have  been 
unsuccessful,  the  case  can  be  brought  to 
court  and  he  may  be  declared  legally  dead. 
Policewomen  who  conduct  these  investiga- 


tions are,  as  a  matter  of  record,  subpoenaed 
to  appear  in  oourt  with  their  files. 

The  senile  wanderers,  amnesia  victims,  and 
mentally  disturbed  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  policewomen,  and  when  handling  these 
cases,  they  must  use  aa  much  tact  as  possible. 
These  people  are  generally  returned  to  in- 
stitutions or  to  their  families. 

Margaret  "X"  was  unable  to  remember 
her  Identity  as  a  result  of  amnesia.  She 
came  to  the  attention  of  policewomen  in 
August  1962.  She  was  a  well-dressed,  elderly 
woman  who  walked  up  to  the  Travelers  Aid 
desk  at  the  downtown  Pittsburgh  bus  termi- 
nal and  asked  the  clerk  on  duty,  "Who  am  I?" 

PUZZLING    AMNESIA    CASE 

This  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complicated  amnesia  cases.  Frequently  these 
cases  are  cleared  up  In  a  matter  of  hours,  but 
this  one  took  almost  a  month.  The  missing 
persons  section  began  an  Intensive  Investiga- 
tion, check  of  files,  hotels,  airlines,  aban- 
doned luggage,  etc.  She  was  detained  at  a 
psychiatric  hospital  while  her  case  was  being 
handled.  Though  the  woman  could  not 
remember  anything  about  herself,  the  miss- 
ing persons  section  established  that  she  was 
possibly  a  nurse  from  Chicago. 

Publicity  and  clippings  were  sent  to  Chi- 
cago. Her  landlady  recognized  her  photograph 
and  contacted  us.  The  amnesia  victim  was  a 
traveling  nurse  who  often  took  extended  trips 
with  her  patients:  therefore,  she  was  not 
reported  missing  in  Chicago.  Margaret  was 
transferred  to  a  State  hospital  In  Illinois. 
She  has  since  recovered  and  resumed  her 
occupation. 

Life  In  the  missing  persons  section  can 
sometimes  be  hectic,  but  It  is  not  all  grim. 
The  policewomen  sometimes  may  receive  a 
call  from  a  frantic  person  reporting  a  dog 
missing,  or  a  yoxmg  man  who  would  like  us 
to  locate  an  attractive  young  blonde  he  met 
several  years  ago  at  a  ballpark. 

We  work  very  closely  with  the  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  Domestic  Relations  Court,  social 
workers  In  hospitals,  and  many  other  agencies 
throughout  Allegheny  County.  The  largest 
part  of  OUT  work  Involves  Juveniles,  and  we 
spend  most  of  our  time  receiving  and  proc- 
essing reports  of  runaways  and  conducting 
Investigations  to  locate  them. 

Perhaps  the  ptollcewoman's  lot  would  be  an 
easier  one  If  parents  would  give  their  children 
the  love  and  care  they  deserve.  It  is  my 
earnest  opinion  that  there  would  be  far 
fewer  Incidents  of  delinquency  and  malad- 
justment among  our  young  people  If  parents 
would  devote  more  time  and  attention  to 
their  offspring. 
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ENCOURAGING  LOCAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
small  i-ural  community  finds  that  its  big- 
gest economic  boom  of  the  century  is 
actually  reinforcing  its  economic  de- 
pendence on  another  town,  what  can  it 
do  to  encourage  local  spending  and  keep 
the  money  home? 

The  town  of  Carlin,  Nev.,  has  taken  a 
major  step  toward  solving  this  problem 
by  successfully  attracting  a  new — and 
the  commimity's  only — bank.  Spearhead- 
ing this  venture  were  the  efforts  of  the 
30  members  of  the  Carlin  Lions  Club, 
whose  project  leaders.  A.  B.  "Boomer" 
Simpkins.  Vernon  Scott,  and  John  Na- 
poles,  worked  tirelessly  to  drum  up  local 
support. 

Mr.  President,  the  December  1968  pub- 
lication, the  Lion,  tells  the  story  of  their 
determination  and  success.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Cauxk  Orra  Its  Hank 

(By  David  Toll) 

You'd  think  that  Carlin  Lions  would  know 
when  to  quit.  For  98  years  their  small  com- 
munity tucked  away  In  northeastern  Nevada 
had  got  along  without  a  bank.  And  when 
club  members  set  out  to  attract  one,  Carlin 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Even  during  the  early  years,  when  Carlin 
was  the  bustling  end-point  for  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Humboldt  Division,  with 
most  of  her  population  employed  in  the 
roundhouses,  machine  and  repair  shops,  and 
as  operating  crews,  Carlin  got  along  without 
a  bank. 

And  when  the  rich  gold  and  silver  strikes 
were  made  at  Tuscarosa,  Cornucopia  and 
Aura  to  the  north,  Carlin  became  the  rail- 
head for  the  ore  shipments;  she  got  along 
without  a  bank. 

If  she  ever  really  did  need  one,  local  rea- 
soning went,  why,  a  banker  would  come  to 
town  and  open  one  up.  In  1880,  Carlln's  resi- 
dents could  look  back  happily  over  the  town's 
first  12  years  of  life;  from  home  for  a  soli- 
tary settler,  Carlin  had  grown  to  contain 
over  a  thousand  people.  17  places  of  business, 
"one  telegraph  office,  one  express  office,  one 
physician  and  one  Jail." 

But  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  mines 
to  the  north  had  faltered  and  failed;  Carlln's 
population  staggered  and  fell  In  sympathy. 

There  was  still  the  railroad,  and  for  50 
years  Carlin  survived  as  a  railroad  town  pure 
and  simple. 

Then,  when  dlesel  engines  replaced  steam 
locomotives,  the  local  economy  took  a  sec- 
ond, deeper  plunge.  With  dlesel  jxiwer,  100- 
car  freight  trains  made  better  time  than  the 
old  15-car  highballing  passenger  trains.  Car- 
lln's roundhouses  were  dismantled,  and  her 
icing  plant  was  torn  down  soon  after.  Oper- 
ating crews  were  transferred  wholesale. 

Other  advances  in  technology  contributed 
further  to  Carlln's  decline:  with  telephones, 
teletype  and  radio  at  his  disposal,  a  single 
communications  specialist  can  handle  more 
traffic  than  a  dozen  telegraphers  In  the  old 
days.  From  a  1950  high  of  1,800,  Carlln's  pop- 
ulation tumbled  to  barely  a  thousand  by 
1960. 

The  town  was  back  where  it  had  been  In 
1880 — but  Instead  of  a  rosy  future  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  local  residents  saw  further 
decline  ahead. 

Then  in  1963.  mining  took  a  dramatic  up- 
surge in  the  area.  The  Nevada  Barth  Mine 
was  shipping  iron  ore  to  Japanese  and  do- 
mestic mills,  and  the  giant  Newmont  Mining 
Corporation  opened  a  mammoth  gold  mine 
in  the  Tuscarora  Mountains. 

Excitement  hung  In  Carlln's  air  like  ozone ! 
With  three  large  payrolls,  Carlin  promised  to 
be  the  most  affluent  community  In  the 
county. 

Residents  were  quickly  disillusioned.  With 
no  doctor,  no  dentist,  no  lawyer — not  even  a 
full-time  Insurance  agent — Carlin  offered 
few  attractions  to  the  families  who  came  to 
work  the  mines.  Most  of  them  chose  to  live 
in  Elko,  the  county  seat  25  miles  to  the  east, 
even  though  it  meant  traveling  50  miles 
every  day  to  work  and  back. 

And  since  those  who  did  live  In  Carlin  had 
to  bank  In  Elko  anyway,  they  did  most  of 
their  shopping  there,  too. 

Says  Lion  A.  B.  "Boomer  "  Simpkins,  "When 
we  realized  that  our  biggest  economic  boom 
In  half  a  century  was  actually  hurting  the 
town — by  reinforcing  our  dependence  on 
Elko — we  realised  we  had  to  get  busy  and  do 
something  about  It." 

"We"  In  this  case  were  the  30  members  of 
the  Carlin  Lions  club,  the  small  community's 
only  service  organization.  The  membership 
decided  to  give  priority  to  the  project  of  at- 
tracting a  bank  to  Carlin. 

"We  decided  that  having  a  local  bank 
would  accomplish  two  major  objectives,"  says 
Lion  Simpkins.  "First,  it  would  keep  local 


money  right  Ia  town,  which  would  In  turn 
encourage  local  spending  and  strengthen  our 
economy  instead  of  Elko's. 

"Second,  it  would  give  us  our  own  source 
of  credit  and  a  banker  who  would  know  our 
situation  first-hand.  We  felt  if  we  could  have 
these  things  going  for  us.  the  other  commu- 
nity projects  we  anticipate  would  be  far 
simpler  to  accomplish." 

Simpkins  was  appointed  to  a  project  com- 
mittee with  Lions  Vem  Scott  and  John 
Napoles  to  get  the  Job  done.  The  men  went 
to  Elko  to  talk  to  the  officers  of  the  two  ma- 
jor Nevada  banks  that  maintain  branches 
there.  Overtures  to  one  of  them  resulted  In 
an  economic  survey  by  the  bank  and  a  mid- 
winter meeting  at  which  the  request  for 
services  was  regretfully  declined. 

"We  couldn't  really  blame  them."  says 
Lion  Scott.  "They  already  had  about  half  the 
business  In  town,  and  they  Just  didn't  see 
much  benefit  from  Investing  in  a  local 
branch  to  get  the  other  half." 

The  committee  then  turned  to  the  state's 
smaller  banks.  Maybe  they  would  relish  the 
opportunity  to  open  a  branch  in  new  terri- 
tory. They  wouldn't.  For  some  it  was  too  far 
from  their  Reno  or  Las  Vegas  headquarters 
for  easy  administration.  For  others  the  pros- 
pyect  simply  wasn't  promising  enough. 

With  no  immediate  expression  of  interest 
from  the  state's  bankers,  the  committee  be- 
gan to  explore  the  posalblhty  of  establishing 
a  local  bank  with  the  support  of  the  town's 
business  community. 

"Starting  our  own  bank  was  really  a  last- 
gap  idea,"  Lion  Scott  recalls.  "We  had  met 
or  corresponded  with  every  banker  In  the 
state,  and  with  government  officials  on  every 
level.  And  the  more  we  talked  vrtth  them,  the 
more  we  realized  how  absolutely  necessary  a 
bank  was  to  Carlln's  future." 

Commimlty  support  for  the  project  alter- 
nately glimmered  and  waned  as  the  months 
passed  without  result.  Then,  eighteen  months 
after  the  project  began,  John  Napoles  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  Charley  Ballew. 
Elko-headquartered  regional  vice-president 
of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  Commerce. 

"John,  there's  a  fellow  in  town  today  I'd 
like  you  to  meet.  Could  we  see  you  in  Carlin 
this  afternoon  and  have  a  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic figures  you've  been  gathering?" 

They  could  and  did.  Ballews  guest  was 
Stuart  Webb,  a  spruce  young  former  Phlla- 
delphlan  who  had  recently  assumed  the 
presidency  of  his  bank.  Webb  was  to  the 
point:  "You  fellows  have  an  Interesting 
situation  here,  and  I'm  Inclined  to  go  along 
with  your  request  for  a  branch  bank.  But 
there  are  a  few  things  I  need  to  know," 

Webb  outlined  the  bank's  requirements 
for  establishing  a  branch,  asking  the  Lions 
to  furnish  Information  about  the  commu- 
nity, says  Napoles.  "The  bank  was  pretty 
well-up-to-date  on  our  situation  here  and 
was  Just  beginning  their  period  of  growth. 
The  most  Important  element  In  the  decision, 
I  think,  was  Mr.  Webb's  feeling  that  his 
bank's  state  charter  carrtad  with  it  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  services  once  we  had 
shown  a  legitimate  need." 

Banker  Webb  cited  two  more  reasons  for 
his  decision  to  open  a  Carlin  branch:  "Any 
group  of  men  willing  to  invest  the  time, 
energy  and  patience  the  way  the  men  in 
Carlin  did  can  count  on  a  hearing  from  me. 
And  don't  forget,  they  showed  us  facts  to 
substantiate  a  profitable  operation,  too." 

Once  Webb's  decision  was  made,  the  Lions 
received  unlimited  support  from  the  town's 
governing  board — to  the  extent  of  donating  a 
parcel  of  municipal  land  to  the  bank.  Tlie 
offer  proved  unnecessary.  The  bank  was  will- 
ing to  purchase  the  land  for  the  branch. 

Immediately,  property  owners  pushed 
prices  up  through  the  roof.  And  once  again 
the  Carlin  Lions  lent  their  services  to  the 
project,  this  time  by  conducting  preliminary 
negotiations  which  eventually  resulted  in  an 
equitable  purchase. 


In  September,  1966,  just  short  of  two  years 
after  formation  of  the  project  committee, 
Carlin  had  its  own  branch  of  Nevada's  larg- 
est state  bank. 

Progress  to  date  has  more  than  met  the 
expectations  of  tlie  bankers.  It  has  eased  the 
worries  of  town  fathers,  too.  "We  were  facing 
a  situation  as  serious  as  a  forest  fire  here," 
says  a  member  of  the  town  boards  "It  Just 
wasn't  as  dramatic.  The  Carlin  Lions  club 
saved  us  ten  years  of  fire-fighting — it's  as 
simple  as  that." 

Now,  too,  there's  a  safe  place  to  keep  money 
in  town.  Lions  club  director  Vernon  Scott 
used  to  bring  in  large  sums  of  money  from 
Elko  to  cash  paychecks  for  his  customers. 
He's  lost  over  $7,000  to  robbers  In  cash  and 
damage  to  his  grocery  store. 

Thanks  to  the  Lions  club.  Carlin  has  a 
bank  but  still  has  no  doctor,  no  lawyer,  no 
dentist — not  even  a  full-time  insurance 
agent. 

For  most  residents  of  this  small  rural  com- 
munity, the  bank's  arrival  signals  more  than 
the  end  to  an  economic  slump.  It  means  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  growth. 

"Now  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  about  an 
overnight  trailer  parking  area,"  says  Napoles. 
"And  maybe  we'll  be  able  to  tackle  the  clinic 
project  again." 

If  they  begin  the  clinic  project  right  now— 
a  project  many  call  hopeless— you'll  probably 
be  reading  about  the  Carlin  Clinic  by  1970. 


BUCKS  BY  BOAT 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  Field  and  Stream  contains  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Bucks  by 
Boat,"  written  by  Hank  Bradshaw.  The 
article  outlines  the  wonderful  deer  hunt- 
ing in  South  Dakota.  South  Dakota  Tor 
years  has  been  known  as  the  pheasant 
hunting  capital  of  the  world,  and  this 
article  indicates  that  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  finest  deer  hunting 
areas  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bucks  bt  Boat 
(By  Hank  Bradshaw) 

In  the  slow  sunrise  of  autumn,  the  out- 
board motor  puttered  our  boat  along  a  steep 
shale  slide  bordering  South  Dakota's  200- 
mlle-long  Lake  Oahe.  a  huge  impoundment 
on  the  Missouri  River,  as  we  glassed  the 
amber  grass  ridges  and  shaded  brushy  draws 
of  the  broken  shoreline  for  mule  deer.  For  a 
moment,  I  lowered  my  binoculars  to  study 
the  overall  picture  of  this  wild,  unpopulated 
prairie  which,  although  the  river  had  all  but 
disappeared  In  the  reservoir,  is  still  known  as 
the  "Missouri  River  breaks." 

Not  a  tree  cut  the  monotony  of  the  rolling 
skyline;  only  brush  and  an  occasional 
stunted  Juniper  dotted  the  velvety  appear- 
ance of  the  knobs.  TTie  deep,  eroded  gashes 
separating  them  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
made  with  a  gigantic  ax  which  laid  the  flesh 
of  the  land  back  to  bum  in  South  Dakota's 
warping  sun.  I  felt  a  sense  of  wonder  at  this 
vacant  land,  so  remote  and  secretive. 

Hunting  deer  by  boat,  as  we  were,  was  a 
new  experience  for  me — and  was  part  of  the 
reason  I  had  come  to  this  area  since  I'm  a 
sucker  for  new  ways  to  hunt  and  fish.  The 
other  reason  was  the  buildup  my  hunting 
companion,  Fred  Prlewert.  Chief  of  Game  for 
Sout^i  Dakota,  had  given  me.  "We  will  see  so 
many  deer  In  one  day,"  FVed  had  WTltten. 
"you'll  think  It  Isn't  real.  We'll  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  a  trophy  buck." 

The  rest  of  the  dope  was  that  does  were 
legal  but  so  plentiful  they  wouldnt  offer  a 
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elMlUnge,  ao  we  worildn't  be  shooting  any  of 
them.  The  proceduse  would  be  to  epot  the 
bucks  with  binoculars  from  the  boat,  then 
go  ashore  (shooting  from  a  boat  Is  Illegal) 
and  stalk  them.  HuAtlng  would  begin  thirty 
mlnutea  before  sunrise  and  end  thirty  min- 
ute* after  sundown.  The  season  opened 
October  28  and  continued  to  November  6, 
then  reopened  for  three  days  on  November 
34.  My  number  ha4  been  drawn  for  one  of 
the  nonresident  pertnlts  in  Stanley  County, 
which  borders  Lake  Oahe  on  the  west. 

With  so  much  glctwlng  opportunity,  there 
usually  Is  a  hand^ap.  This  time  It  whs 
weather.  On  opening  day,  a  severe  cold  wave 
accompanied  by  hl^  winds  hit  South  Da- 
kota. But  early  on  this  miserable  morning, 
we  had  trallered  Prefl's  16-foot  outt>oard  and 
ao  h.p.  motor  (with; a  3  b.p.  spare)  to  a  bay 
on  the  eastern  shorq  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  his  home  town  iof  Pierre.  With  us  was 
Mark,  Fred's  16-yea^-old  son,  already  a  vet- 
eran deer  hunter  with  a  record  that  could  be 
envied  by  many  adults:  he  had  killed  a  good 
buck  every  season  since  be  was  13,  the  mini- 
mum age  for  a  license. 

The  Stanley  CoUnty  section  Pred  had 
chosen  for  our  hunt  lay  two  miles  across  the 
channel  of  Oahe,  oq  up  to  Red  Woman  and 
Snake  Creek  bays.  Crossing  the  channel  in 
the  dawn  light  profed  to  be  no  lark  and  I 
hoped  that  this  would  not  be  the  pattern  for 
the  enstiTng  days.  Itie  prairie  wind  bit  cold 
out  of  the  northwest  and  chilling  spray  from 
the  churning  lake  iplashed  over  us  all  the 
way.  But  when  Pred  entered  a  sheltered  bay. 
It  was  like  driving,  lato  a  garage.  It  was  here, 
while  glassing  for  d^r.  that  I  became  aware 
of  the  fascination  4nd  beauty  of  this  open 
land.  J 

Pred  made  the  flrit  find.  "There  they  are." 
he  half-whispered,  ©ulckly  I  picked  up  the 
deer  in  my  blnoculale — thirteen  white  rumps 
and  throat  patches.  Standing  In  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  eastiern  slope  of  a  hill,  they 
were  untouched  by, the  rising  sun.  Eagerly, 
I  searched  for  antler*. 

"There's  a  buck,"  Mark  blurted.  "See  him? 
Third   from   left,    bihlnd    that   silver   sage  " 

I  saw  him,  too-4a  three-point  yearling. 
Not  what  we  wante^,  but  thrilling.  His  were 
the  only  horns  we  (ould  spot.  Pred  decided 
we  would  go  ashore  behind  a  little  ridge  that 
ran  up  to  the  cresi  of  the  main  hill.  The 
ridge  would  shield  lis  from  the  deer.  Mark, 
whom  we  had  decltled  would  get  the  first 
shot,  would  sneak  ota  up  the  hill  behind  the 
ridge  and  survey  foil  a  bigger  buck.  Pred  and 
I  would  crawl  to  th^  rldgetop  near  the  boat 
to  guard  the  sloping  valley  In  case  Mark 
scared  up  a  good  one.  "Look  good,"  Pred  cau- 
tioned Mark.  "Thert  should  be  a  big  buck 
with  that  herd.  bu(j  he  may  be  Ijrlng  off  to 
one  side." 

Pred  and  I  crawlfed  up  the  ridge  and  lay 
down  among  the  sn^U  stones  and  grass  and 
cactus.  I  was  reac|y  with  my  .30/06.  The 
little  buck  was  ab<^t  125  yards  away,  and 
IX  we  had  been  hunting  only  for  the  pot,  we 
could  have  filled  ovr  limit  from  among  the 
deer  In  this  group.  But  we  were  after  size.  I 
wanted  a  big  buck  or  nothing;  so  did  Mark. 
Pred,  who  has  klUel  many  trophies,  wasn't 
that  fussy  but  decided  he  would  try  for  size 
for  a  few  days  before  thinking  about  a  small 
buck. 

The  deer  must  lave  seen  Mark  glassing 
them,  for  suddenly  they  all  looked  toward 
him,  then  wheeled  and  bounded  away  over 
the  skyline. 

Mark  came  dowi.  "There  was  nothing 
worthwhile,"  he  rep)rted.  "Only  a  Uttle  fork- 
horn  up  there." 

In  the  next  bay,  t  spotted  a  doe  and  two 
fawns  sprinting  JusI  beneath  the  crest.  "The 
muleys  are  moving."  Pred  told  me,  "but  when 
the  sun  gets  stroi  ger,  they'll  be  bedding 
down  for  the  day.  J^e  bucks  will  let  us  go 
right  by  unless  we  ppot  them  in  their  beds. 


Be  sure  to  search  th< 
for   an   ear,   antler, 


Don't  scan,  look  through  the  brush  ' 


draws  and  brush  clumps 
white   throat,  or  rump. 


We  saw  deer  In  almost  every  bay  and  moet 
of  them  saw  us.  Some  were  lying  down,  some 
standing,  some  feeding.  One  doe  with  trail- 
ing triplets  loped  away;  several  had  twin 
fawns.  One  pack  of  eight  does,  big  fat  crea- 
tures, paid  no  attention  to  us.  With  some 
groups  of  females  ran  a  forkhom  buck, 
sometimes  two,  and  occasionally  a  three- 
pointer.  But  no  big  ones.  Even  here  In  the 
Missouri  breaks  the  big  old  boys  were  prov- 
ing very  cagey  and  difficult  to  find. 

"It  may  be  the  big  bucks  are  running 
alone,  not  yet  with  the  does,"  Pred  surmised, 
almost  to  himself.  "Usually  the  opening 
ccones  a  bit  early  for  the  rut — the  bucks  are 
ready  but  the  does  aren't.  When  the  does  are 
ready,  the  big  bucks  will  move  In  and  chase 
off  the  Uttle  bucks." 

It  was  becoming  clear  to  me  that  hunting 
deer  by  boat  Is  a  great  way  to  see  a  lot  of 
deer.  Already  we  had  counted  more  than 
forty,  almost  all  within  shooting  range.  I 
realized,  too,  that  we  were  covering  consid- 
erably more  ground  than  we  could  have  on 
foot  or  horseback.  We  had  gone  about  ten 
mllea  (west  and  north)  from  our  starting 
point  and.  with  the  day  only  beginning,  had 
already  worked  several  bays. 

Prom  Pred,  I  learned  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons deer  are  so  plentiful  along  Lake  Oahe 
is  that  few  hunters  realize  they  can  be 
hunted  by  boat.  In  the  week  we  hunted,  we 
saw  only  two  other  boats,  one  pickup  truck, 
and  one  inhabited  farmhouse.  Access  to  the 
breaks  by  land  Is  a  problem;  the  few  roads 
Into  them  are  gumbo.  If  It  rains  or  snows, 
even  with  a  4-wheel-drlve  vehicle,  you  are 
there  until  the  road  dries.  Of  course,  there 
Is  a  catch  to  boat-bunting  Oahe,  too.  There 
are  no  windbreaks  and  the  lake  easily  whips 
into  a  fury.  In  some  places,  the  almost  In- 
cessant prairie  wind  has  a  20-mlle  sweep 
over  water.  Waves  can  be  enonnous.  Pred  has 
spent  many  nights  on  protected  points  wait- 
ing for  the  sea  to  calm.  There  Is  no  alter- 
nate way  out,  no  havens  except  the  bays. 
Oahe  Is  not  for  the  Inexperienced  boatman, 
nor  for  a  boat  any  smaller  than  Pred's.  Pred 
Is  a  master  boatman,  raised  among  Wiscon- 
sin's lakes. 

It  was  about  11  o'clock  when  we  saw  our 
first  good  buck.  We  were  motoring  close  to 
a  cut  bank,  with  a  grassy  shelf  halfway  up 
and  a  slide  above  that.  Again,  Mark  spotted 
the  buck  first.  "See  his  antlers?"  Mark  ex- 
citedly pointed.  "A  big  one!" 

I  couldn't  pick  him  out,  but  Pred  did.  He 
whispered  that  the  buck  was  lying  about  20 
yards  away,  In  a  hole,  with  only  his  antlers 
and  part  of  bis  head  showing. 

"Easy,  easy,"  Pred  tried  to  quiet  Mark. 
"Get  your  rlfie  ready.  When  I  touch  shore, 
Jump  out,  take  your  time — then  shoot!" 

But  Mark  was  already  standing  in  the 
boat,  ready  to  leap  for  land.  Suddenly,  the 
buck  got  up,  startUng  me.  I  wanted  to  reach 
out  and  grab  an  antler,  he  seemed  so  close. 
Mark  Jumped  to  shore,  dropped  to  one  knee, 
and  aimed.  "I  can't  find  him  in  the  scope!" 
he  yelled.  Sweeping  through  my  mind  raced 
the  thought  that  with  a  buck  this  close, 
a  scope  is  a  liability.  Mark  should  have  my 
rifle  with  opjen  sights. 

As  the  buck  bounded,  I  could  see  he  was 
a  big  whitetail  with  four  points,  maybe  five. 
He  was  loping,  not  fast.  Mark  fired,  missed, 
worked  the  bolt  and  his  gun  Jammed.  The 
buck  was  getting  away.  Mark  never  had  shot 
a  whitetail — only  muleys — and  he  wanted  one 
badly.  Now,  with  the  chance  fast  disappear- 
ing, he  desparately  clawed  out  the  offending 
cartridge,  aimed  again.  He  shot  too  quickly. 
The  buck  didn't  alter  his  lope.  When  the 
deer  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  Mark  fired 
a  third  time  and  missed.  The  deer  disap- 
peared over  the  ridge. 

•Pouow  him!"  shouted  Pred.  Well  pick 
you  up  in  the  next  bay." 

Away  we  went,  motor  wide  open.  Mark,  in 
football  condition,  ran  uphill  almost  as  fast 
as  the  deer.  But  none  of  us  saw  the  big 
whitetail  again. 


What  that  lone  whitetail  buck  was  doing 
on  Oahe  will  aways  be  a  mystery.  Perbapc 
he  was  a  relic  of  the  time  before  Oahe  Dam 
was  closed  several  years  ago.  Then  the  Mis- 
souri River  rambled  with  offsprlnglng  chutes 
and  sandbars  and  all  kinds  of  thickets,  and 
whltetails  as  well  as  the  muleys  called  it 
home. 

When  the  closure  came  and  the  country- 
side flooded,  this  deer  habitat  was  covered 
with  water.  The  whltetails  disappeared.  The 
muley  herd  diminished.  But  now  there's  a 
population  explosion  among  the  mule  deer. 
In  Stanley  County,  resident  deer  permits 
were  Increased  from  150  to  300.  An  added  five 
percent  of  this  number  went  to  nonresi- 
dents. I  was  one  of  the  fifteen  lucky  appli- 
cants who  received  a  tag. 

In  all  of  South  Dakota's  prairies  west  of 
the  river,  15.220  resident  licensee  were  au- 
thorized and  14,000  sold.  A  total  of  750  non- 
resident licenses  ($35.50)  were  authorized, 
but  only  400  sold.  So  you  can  see  that  S<ruth 
Dakota's  western  prairies  are  not  over- 
hunted,  despite  the  fact  that  mule  deer 
are  Just  as  abundant  In  other  areas  as  along 
Oahe. 

Our  next  chance  at  a  big  buck  did  not 
come  for  three  days.  This  was  a  calm,  warm 
afternoon  when  Jim  Sprague,  of  the  Game, 
Pish,  and  Parks  Department,  brought  the 
department's  big  pontoon  boat  up  to  hunt 
with  us.  With  Jim  was  John  Wooley,  Asso- 
ciate Press  correspondent  In  Pierre.  On  the 
way,  Jim  had  shot  a  fat  three-point  buck. 
We  met  for  lunch  and  lounged  away  the  deer- 
siesta  hours  until  3:30.  Then  Pred  took  John 
with  him  In  the  Uttle  boat  while  Mark  and 
I  hxinted  with  Jim  in  the  i>ontoon  affair. 
After  the  little  boat,  this  was  real  luxury, 
and  its  shallow  draft  enabled  us  to  work  the 
bays. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  Jim,  Mark,  and 
I  turned  into  the  last  bay  we  planned  to 
hunt.  The  bay  had  several  small  fingers  run- 
ning off  It.  As  Jim  made  a  turn  Into  the 
second  one,  Mark  sang  out,  "There's  a 
whopper!" 

I  saw  the  buck,  shadowy  at  the  far  end. 
drinking.  But  at  the  same  time  he  saw — 
or  heard — us,  for  he  turned  and  trotted  out 
of  sight  around  the  bend  of  the  hill  border- 
ing the  finger.  His  rack  gave  me  goose  pim- 
ples; even  in  the  dimness  it  looked  like  a 
rocking  chair. 

We  had  decided  that  the  second  chance 
would  be  mine,  since  Mark  missed  the  white- 
tail.  "Grab  your  rlfie!"  he  caUed.  "Let's  go!" 
He  left  his  gun  on  the  boat  and  we  leaped 
off  the  bow  as  soon  as  Jim  nosed  the  boat 
ashore.  Uphill  we  raced  to  try  to  spot  the  big 
muley  from  the  top.  It  was  a  long  steep  climb 
and  I  soon  found  myself  puffing  so  hard  I 
knew  I'd  never  be  able  to  shoot.  So  I  slowed. 
Mark  raced  on.  reached  the  hilltop,  peered 
over,  dropped  back  and  practically  went 
crazy.  "Hurry!  Hurry!"  he  pleaded,  waving 
an  arm  wildly  for  me  to  come.  "He's  standing 
there,  big  as  a  barn." 

I  gave  It  all  I  had.  Reaching  the  top,  I 
threw  myself  to  the  ground,  panting  heavily, 
and  leveled  the  gun  across  the  ridge,  looking 
over  the  barrel  for  the  buck.  The  end  of  the 
muzzle  was  wobbling  like  a  feather  in  a  wind. 
Then  I  saw  him,  200  yards  away,  trotting  now, 
sharply  silhouetted  against  the  yellow  sunset 
sky.  His  rack — well,  hunters  dream  about 
racks  like  that. 

"Shoot!  Shoot!"  begged  Mark. 

I  sucked  in  my  breath  and  tried  to  hold  It. 
aimed  .  .  .  Just  as  the  buck  sank  beneath 
the  horizon.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  were  those 
blank  antlers  sinking  from  sight  like  the 
stacks  of  a  steamship  crossing  the  ocean. 

Mark  and  I  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the 
buck  had  disappeared.  Apparently,  be  had 
gone  down  a  wide  draw,  which  met  the  sheer 
face  of  a  cliff.  Had  he  turned  right  or  left? 
Mark  dashed  over  the  hill  to  the  left,  I  to 
the  right,  coming  out  at  the  finger  of  water 
where  we  first  had  seen  the  buck.  But  It  was 
gone  for  good.  We  boated  home  in  the  dark. 
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Obviously,  we  had  planned  our  chances 
backward.  If  I  had  been  taking  the  whitetail 
with  my  open  slghte,  chanoea  are  I  would 
have  got  him.  If  Mark  had  been  taking  this 
buck,  he  had  reached  the  hilltop  in  plenty 
of  time  to  have  busted  him.  But,  we  decided, 
this  Is  the  luck  of  hunting — it  is  never  sure. 
John  Wooley,  hunting  with  Pred,  shot  a 
nice  three-point  buck  from  300  yards  that 
afternoon,  so  Jim  told  Pred,  Mark,  and  me 
that  we  could  xxse  the  pontoon  boat  from 
then  on  if  we  wanted.  He  docked  It  In  the  bay 
Pred  used.  We  took  Jim  and  John  home  In 
Fred's  car. 

But  the  next  day  was  also  calm,  so  we 
used  Pred's  little  boat,  easier  to  maneuver  in 
the  bays.  About  1  p.m.,  we  grew  restless  at 
not  seeing  deer  during  midday,  so  decided  to 
move  upriver  out  of  the  territory  we  had  been 
hunting  and  call  some  coyotes.  We  had  come 
across  a  couple,  and  Fred  is  an  expert  caller. 
We  had  scarcely  rounded  the  point  Into 
Snake  Creek  Bay  when  we  saw  two  bucks 
loping  along  the  skyUne.  "Pretty  good  heads," 
Pred  said.    "Shall  we  go  after  them?" 

We  were  studying  the  deer,  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  had  three  or  four  points, 
when  Mark  happened  to  look  down  at  the 
lake.  Right  In  front  of  us,  about  100  yards 
off,  heads  down  and  drinking  from  shore, 
stood  a  doe,  a  fawn,  a  three-point  buck,  and 
a  tremendous  fourpolnter.  "There!"  Mark 
whispered  hoarsely,  pointing. 

Fred  looked,  then  spoke  easily,  "Take  your 
time  now  (it  was  Marks  turn  again).  I'm 
going  to  run  ashore.  They  aren't  startled.  Be 
sure  you  plug  the  big  one." 

Mark  was  as  excited  as  a  15 -year-old  boy 
can  get,  but  this  time  he  controlled  it.  He 
didfa't  stand  in  the  boat  until  the  nose 
touched  the  bank — then  he  went  over  the 
deck  beside  me  like  a  shot,  dropped  to  one 
knee  on  the  ground,  and  took  dead  aim.  But 
something  warned  the  big  4-polnter.  He 
Jumped  as  Mark  shot,  and  the  bullet  hit  far 
back.  The  buck  staggered,  then  ran  along 
shore,  leaping  as  If  unhlt. 

"Lead  him!"  shouted  Fred.  Then  he 
whistled,  loudly. 

The  buck  stopped,  turned  broadside,  and 
looked  back,  trying  to  spot  the  whistler. 
Marks  second  shot  shattered  his  heart.  He 
collapsed. 

It  was  a  good  thing  the  buck  fell  so  near 
the  water.  When  we  tried  to  lift  him,  we 
guessed  his  weight  at  close  to  300  pounds. 
Now  that  the  show  was  over,  Mark's  calm 
came  unhinged.  He  was  fit  to  be  tied.  The 
head  lacked  the  brow  tines  of  his  buck  of 
the  year  before,  but  It  had  the  widest  expanse 
I've  ever  seen. 

During  the  week,  we  saw  230  deer.  Next 
evening,  Pred  took  a  three-pointer  and  I 
chased  another  four-pointer,  but  this  one, 
about  400  yards  away,  also  eluded  me  before 
I  could  get  a  shot.  I  was  satisfied  though. 
Deer  hunting  by  boat  on  Oahe  was  every- 
thing Fred  had  told  me  It  would  be  and  more. 
Let  my  number  be  drawn  again  and  1 11  be 
back. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 
WIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  GENOCIDE  TREATY— VIH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  tre- 
mendously wide  and  diverse  support  was 
accorded  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  Genocide  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  held  their  only  hear- 
ings on  this  treaty  almost  20  years  ago. 
Just  a  few  of  the  groups  whose  repre- 
sentatives testified  or  presented  state- 
ments In  support  of  Senate  ratification 
at  that  time  were:  The  American  Legion, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 


the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization. 

This  partial  sampling  represents 
groups  of  diverse  and  frequently  con- 
flicting interests.  However,  each  recog- 
nized the  fundamental  precept  that  the 
barbaric  crime  of  genocide  cannot  be 
countenanced  by  civilized  man. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  for  20 
years  we  have  failed  to  remove  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  from  the  deep  freeze  where 
it  was  stored  many  years  ago  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Com- 
menting on  that  committee's  position. 
Chairman  Fulbright: 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  these 
treaties  should  not  receive  further  study.  As 
you  know,  any  treaty  tabled  can  be  taken 
off  the  table  at  a  later  date. 

We  should  ratify  this  convention  now. 


UNCALLED    FOR    LAND    GRAB    BY 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend  there  occurred  a  series  of 
rather  strange,  inexplicable  events  that 
have  caused  deep  concern  In  my  State  of 
Utah  and  I  think  that  the  Senate  should 
be  made  aware  of  what  is  going  on  so  as 
to  take  appropriate  action  later. 

I  refer  to  the  last  minute  land  grab  by 
former  President  Johnson  and  his  lame- 
duck  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  who  made  one  last  gasp  attempt 
to  embalm  a  lot  more  land  in  the  West, 
by  placing  it  into  the  national  park 
systcin. 

In  Utah  the  Interior  Secretai-y.  with 
no  notice  whatsoever,  without  hearing 
any  Interested  group,  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  Congress,  without  consul- 
tation or  discussion  with  the  State  offi- 
cials arbitrarily  and  imilaterally  decided 
to  add  49,000  acres  to  the  present  Arches 
National  Monument  and  add  a  total 
215,000  acres  to  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument. 

It  was  with  considerable  sui-prise  that 
I  learned  about  these  proposals.  Only 
Friday,  for  the  fouith  time  or  so,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  making  the  existing 
areas  of  Capitol  Reef  and  Arches  into 
national  parks.  In  the  past  these  bills 
have  been  pigeonholed  because  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

However,  though  my  bills  would  create 
national  parks  out  of  the  monuments, 
the  boundaries  would  remain  the  same. 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  point.  Mr. 
President,  under  my  bills,  there  would 
be  no  expansion  of  boundaries,  taking  in 
the  vast  new  areas  of  land. 

Frankly.  I  find  this  action  by  the  Pres- 
ident— and  the  final  signing  occurred 
just  90  minutes  before  he  left  office — as 
a  parting  slap  at  my  State  of  Utah.  We 
are  a  small  State.  More  than  70  percent 
of  our  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  rely  on  our  mineral 
resources,  on  our  cattle  and  sheep  indus- 
tries for  our  very  survival.  To  see  the  In- 
terior Department,  In  one  final  gesture, 


sweep  into  Utah  and  withdraw  some  264,- 
000  acres  of  land  without  any  concern 
for  anybody  except  a  few  sightseers,  to 
me  is  the  most  blatant  type  of  greed 
that  I  can  Imagine. 

Throughout  the  State  today  Utahans 
are  violently  expressing  their  concern. 
The  executive  director  of  the  State 
Natural  Resources  Department,  Gordon 
E.  Harmstron,  has  called  the  action  "pre- 
cipitous." 

Dr.  William  Hewitt,  the  noted  direc- 
tor of  the  Utah  Geological  and  Miner- 
ologlcal  Survey,  has  reported  the  Capitol 
Reef  area  contains  rich  hydrocarbon  de- 
posits and  possible  oil  traps.  Other  areas 
at  Arches  have  not  been  tested  for  min- 
erals. 

Paul  S.  Rattle,  the  manager  of  the 
Utah  Mining  Association,  has  cited  a 
large  number  of  mineral  claims  Includ- 
ing uranium,  oil,  gas,  and  tar  sands  in 
the  affected  areas. 

Mr.  Marcellus  Palmer,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Utah  Woolgrowers  As- 
sociation, said: 

This  action  Is  going  to  cause  further  eco- 
nomic reductions  (for  sheepmen)  and  fur- 
ther depletions  of  towns. 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Freed,  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Utah  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion said : 

I  don't  know  whether  this  action  Is  vindic- 
tive or  not,  but  Utah  certainly  has  a  role 
other  than  being  a  playground  for  East- 
erners. 

I  add  to  Mr.  Preed's  statement.  Amen. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  advo- 
cated national  park  status  for  these 
areas  for  a  number  of  years.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  idea  of  upgrading  them. 
I  do  find  fault  and  I  object  to  this  with- 
drawal with  no  prior  hearing.  My  bills 
before  the  Interior  Committee  should  be 
used  as  the  vehicle  for  hearings  on  the 
action  the  President  has  taken.  Congress 
lias  the  right  to  reset  these  boundaries 
and  I  call  on  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  exercise  this  right  and  to  go 
to  the  field  as  soon  as  possible  to  conduct 
hearings  on  these  proposals. 

Even  a  common  criminal  is  entitled  to 
a  notice  and  a  hearing.  Utah  has  1  mil- 
lion persons.  Are  not  they  entitled  to  due 
process? 

COMPLETE  DISCLOSURE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL STATUS  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OF  OHIO 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  1959  directly  after  my  election 
to  the  Senate,  I  reported  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  complete  state- 
ment of  my  financial  status  and  holdings 
so  that  citizens  of  Ohio  would  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  whether  there  is 
ever  the  sUghtest  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties.  I  have 
followed  that  policy  annually  since  1959. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  January  6,  1969,  con- 
taining a  complete  statement  of  my  fi- 
nancial status  and  holdings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Hon  PkANCTS  R.  Valei  >. 
Secretary  of  the  Sen€\  e, 
Washington,  DC. 

DkAX  M>.  SBCKTTAaV 
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U.S.  Sen  ATT. 
CoMmrm  o|r  Pcbuc  Works, 

Januory  6.  1969. 


Early  In  1959  directly 


following  taking  ttM{  o«th  of  office  as  U.S. 
Senator  and  to  Ice^  a  campaign  pledge 
made  In  denouncing  Senator  Briclcer  for 
conflict  of  Interest  l4  remaining  as  head  of 
his  law  firm  repreaeitlng  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  aqd  other  railroad  corpo- 
rations and  then  voltlng  as  Senator  against 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I  fulflUed  my 
pledge  to  completely  withdraw  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  to  disclose  my  financial  hold- 
ings and  status. 

In  filing  with  your  ]  office  a  complete  state- 
ment of  my  financial]  holdings  I  became  the 
very  first  member  oi  either  branch  of  the 
United  States  CongSess  to  make  full  and 
complete  disclosure  9f  my  financial  status. 

The  purpose  of  th^  letter  Is  to  fully  dis- 
close my  income  for  the  entire  year  of  1968 
and  my  present  financial  status  Including  all 
of  my  assets  and  all  of  my  Indebtedness. 
Therefore,  citizens  ate  in  position  to  judge 
accurately  whether  ot  not  at  any  time  there 
was,  and  whether  toere  Is,  any  conflict  of 
interest  {gid  whether  for  selfish  personal 
aggrandtzement  I  yUflded  to  some  Improper 
demands  and  voted  or  conducted  myself  as 
a  Senator  of  the  Unllted  States  at  any  time 
other  than  for  the  b^t  Interests  of  citizens 
I  represent  and  of  ox^  Nation. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  m»ke  the  following  com- 
plete financial  disclosure.  This  Is  true  and 
correct,  and  directly  after  the  joint  Income 
tax  return  I  shall  file  >  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  th*  year  1968  has  been 
prepared  and  filed  I  atiaU  mall  you  a  copy  to 
be  attached  to  this  leitter. 

During  the  year  1168  my  Income  was  as 
follows ;  } 

Salary  as  U.S.  Senatot- $30,000.00 

Amount  received  from  Interest  on 

government   and    dther    bonds 

and  dividends  on  4tock  hold- 
ing In  excess  of  Interest  paid 

out  on  lo*ns  with  stocks  and 

bonds    as    coUateraB 12.016.13 

Total  Income  from  loqg  and  short 

term  capital   galnsi  on  stocks 

and   bonds  sold   lii  excess   of 

long    and    short    t^m    capital 

losses     Incurred    o^    sale    of 

stocks  and   bonds. f 45,860.68 

Net  amount  received  ajs  honoraria 

for  speeches  outside  Ohio 1.500.00 


Total  net  Income  for  1968 
before   malflijg   required 

deductions    flor    Federal 


ome 

nig 


and  State  takes 


89.  376.  80 


You  will  note  not  one  cent  was  received 
by  me  for  legal  fees.  For  many  years  I  en- 
gaged In  the  practlo)  of  law  In  Ohio  and 
tried  law  siilts  also  In  some  other  states. 
My  law  practice  was  vwy  lucrative  and  satis- 
fying as  my  financial  records  and  Income 
tax  returns  over  the  years  disclose. 

I  withdrew  from  niy  law  firm  December 
15.  1958. 

In  addition  to  the  |iet  Income  received  In 
1968  I  report  flnancl*!  holdings  as  follows: 

Real  estate :  Residence  In  Washington,  D.C. 
and  equity  In  dweUlnc  In  Florida,  real  estate 
In  Ohio  and  Misslsilppl.  Total  valuation 
$90,000. 

Life  insurance:  Substantial  amount  paid 
up  life  Insurance  inchidlng  $10,000  OI  World 
War  policy.  Total  valie  In  excess  of  $50,000. 


Personal    property 
jewelry,  furniture  and 


Including    paintings, 
1969  Oldsmoblle  Cut- 


lass. Estimated  value  (25.000. 

Bonds:  As  of  Janutry  1.  1969,  I  own  U.S. 
Government  bonds  ami  bonds  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  Gulf  &  West«m  Industries,  Lemer 
Stores.  Radio  Corpora  ;lon  of  America.  Ten- 


neco.  Inc.,  Lucky  Stores,  Inc.  and  Offshore 
Co.  with  a  total  value  of  approximately 
$120,000. 

Preferred  and  common  stocks  as  follows; 
100  Ashland  Oil  Ic  Refining  Co  :  200  At- 
lantic Richfield;  lOO  Boston  Edison;  200 
British  Petroleiun;  200  Continental  Airlines; 
400  ConUnental  Oil;  400  Delta  Airlines;  100 
Federal  Pacific  Electric  Co.;  314  ITT  Con- 
siuner  Services:  300  Lamb  Communications: 
4429  Lucky  Stores;  17  Murphy  Oil  Corp.;  751 
Monsanto  Chemical:  300  Northern  Pacific 
Rwy.;  202  Occidental  Petrqleum;  100  Offshore 
Co.;  1200  Ohio  Radio  Inc  ;  500  Pacific  Pe- 
troleums Ltd.;  1300  Phillips  Petroleum:  100 
Radio  Corporation  of  America;  1550  Robblns 
&  Myers:  300  Safeway  Stores:  200  G.D.  Se*rle: 
156  Sellon.  Inc.;  100  Sinclair  OH:  600  Stauffer 
Chemical:  600  Steel  Co.  of  Canada;  2100  Ten- 
neco.  Inc.:  100  Trans  World  Airlines;  200 
Wlnn-Dlxle  Stores. 

Regarding  stocks  and  bonds  I  own  in  oil 
producing  corporations  I  report  that  fre- 
quently In  letters  or  statements  accompany- 
ing dividends,  officials  of  oil  producing  com- 
panies suggest  "write  your  Congressman  and 
urge  that  he  vote  to  retain  the  present  2T^% 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ing corporations."  1  am  not  about  to  do  that. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  81st  Congress,  I  voted  to  abolish  this 
depletion  allowance.  I  have  not  changed  my 
views.  As  Senator  I  have  repeatedly  voted 
and  spoken  against  this  depletion  allowance 
and  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  again  this 
year  to  vote  to  reduce  this  to  15%  or  to 
eliminate  It  entirely.  As  my  views  on  this 
subject  are  a  matter  of  record,  there  Is  no 
reason  I  should  sell  oil  stock  I  own. 

Indebtedness:  I  owe  no  man  or  any  cor- 
poration any  unsecured  loan.  I  do  owe  cur- 
rent bills  to  Ohio  and  Washington  stores 
In  a  substantial  amount,  some  representing 
recent  purchases.  Also,  to  Samuel  Ready 
Boarding  School.  Baltimore,  approximately 
$1100  for  balance  tuition  for  adopted  daugh- 
ter. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  Union  Commerce 
Bank  of  Cleveland  approximately  $348,000. 
This  indebtednes  Is  secured  by  deposit  of 
collateral. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  jiist,  true  and 
correct  and  includes  representing  all  the 
assets  and  llabllitiea  and  the  entire  financial 
status  of  Mrs.  Young  and  me. 

Mr.  Secretary  you,  of  course,  have  my  per- 
mission to  make  this  statement  public  If 
you  wish.  It  is  my  Intention  to  follow  my 
custom  of  reporting  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Sincerely, 

Stxphkn  M.  Younc. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXU 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  Senate  Resolution  11, 
to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  jrleld  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


SUBCOMMriTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXU 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend 
rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule  XXU 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  chance 
to  speak  on  the  pending  business;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
reference  to  another  subject. 


NOMINATION  OP  DAVID  R.  PACK- 
ARD TO  BE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
tered the  Chamber  In  time  to  hear  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  regarding  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  David  R.  Packard  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  That  nomination, 
I  understand,  has  not  yet  been  sent  to 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  held  extensive  hearings  in 
this  matter  and  has  unanimously  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate  that  the  nomi- 
nation, if  it  is  sent  to  the  Senate,  be 
confirmed. 
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I  spoke  about  this  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  Friday.  My  remarks 
also  Included  reference  to  then-Repre- 
sentative Melvln  Laird,  who  already  has 
been  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  remarks  to  which 
I  refer,  which  go  Into  this  matter  on  the 
rterlts  and  state  much  of  the  facts,  are 
found  in  the  Record  of  January  17,  1969. 
They  begin  on  page  1261,  near  the  end 
of  the  session  on  Friday.  I  mention  this 
so  that  Senators  may  easily  find  where 
the  remarks  appear. 

As  I  imderstood  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  he  said  that  even  though 
he  had  some  reservations,  he  expected 
to  support  the  nomination.  Just  to  keep 
the  matter  in  balance  and  in  perspective, 
I  certainly  think  he  is  justified,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  supporting  the  nomina- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  fully  imderstood  and  had 
before  him  all  the  facts  when  this  mat- 
ter was  passed  upon.  Those  who  could 
not  attend  the  hearing — only  two  did  not 
attend  the  hearing — arrived  for  our  exec- 
utive session.  A  complete  discussion  of 
all  the  facts  took  place,  around  the  table, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  expressed  himself,  and  the 
committee  arrived  at  a  unanimous  vote. 

Any  Senator  who  is  not  in  favor  of  it 
certainly  should  let  it  be  Known  at  the 
proper  time  and  should  oppose  it  as  he 
sees  fit.  I  certainly  welcome  that.  That 
is  his  right. 

I  mention  this  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given  at  this  time. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  chance — this  is  the  first  chance 
I  have  had — to  discuss  the  pending  mat- 
ter. 

I  note  that  Vice  President  Agnew,  who 
is  President  of  the  Senate,  in  assuming 
his  duties  this  morning,  said  that  he 
appreciated  the  fact  that  he  was  coming 
In  to  preside  over  what  I  believe  he  said 
was  the  most  deliberative  legislative  body 
in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  august, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

We  feel  fiattered  to  have  such  a  com- 
pliment from  him.  If  he  is  correct  in  that 
conclusion,  it  Is  due  more  to  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXn  than  to  any  other  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  body,  in 
my  humble  opinion. 

Those  who  would  change  or  greatly 
modify  rule  XXn  would  make  the  Senate 
an  appendage  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  say  that  with  the  greatest  def- 
erence to  the  House  which  I  respect 
highly.  The  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  the  only  primarily  legislative 
body  in  our  federal  system  if  it  were  not 
for  the  distinctive  characteristic  that  the 
Senate  has. 

The  pending  proposal  revolves  aroimd 
the  idea  that  a  bare  majority,  a  tempo- 
rary majority,  or  a  majority  that  is  pro- 
duced for  the  time  being — because  a  Sen- 
ator is  ill  or  is  absent,  or  even  because 
some  member  of  his  family  is  ill — a  tran- 


sient majority,  could  foKje  through  a 
measure  or  a  change  of  rules,  or  take  any 
action  they  might  see  fit.  This  could  be 
done  merely  on  a  previous  question  being 
ordered  quickly  and  the  matter  passed 
on,  without  deliberation,  without  the 
chance  to  be  heard,  without  the  chance 
for  the  people  to  know  what  was  involved 
and  what  was  about  to  happen. 

It  would  tear  the  very  spirit  and  spe- 
cial life  out  of  the  Senate.  I  once  said 
that  it  would  blow  out  the  light  that 
illuminates  this  body,  which  Is  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Government.  If  there  is  any 
good  quality  about  the  Senate  it  is  not 
due  to  the  men  who  are  Members  of  It. 
Certainly,  Senators  are  no  better  than 
any  other  group  of  comparable  men. 
But  the  opportunity  that  is  here,  in  the 
workings  of  these  rules,  makes  the  dis- 
tinction and  makes  this  body  more  ef- 
fective and  gives  it  a  power  not  only  in 
passing  laws  but  also  in  connection  with 
executive  appointments,  treaties,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  on  which  we 
must  pass. 

I  say  this  from  years  of  experience. 
Perhaps  the  most  valued  part  of  this, 
rule  is  that  it  gives  the  coimtry  the  time 
and  the  chance  to  find  out  and  to  judge 
what  is  involved,  and  the  meaning  of 
various  measures  that  are  proposed.  I 
love  the  Senate  because  of  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  country  and  what  I  see 
of  It  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
this  point,  also:  the  so-called  filibuster 
and  the  proposed  changes  in  rule  XXII 
have  been  so  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  civil  rights  bills  for  the  last  12  years 
that,  unfortunately,  they  have  almost 
become  synonymous  terms.  This  matter, 
under  the  current  status  of  things,  does 
not  have  anything  in  the  world  to  do 
with  so-called  civil  rights  bills.  I  believe 
it  is  rather  generally  agreed  that  as 
many  of  those  bills  have  been  passed  as 
can  be  absorbed  for  a  good  long  while — 
as  many  as  can  be  adjusted  to  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  action  on  the  part  of  those 
they  were  designed  to  benefit.  The  sen- 
timent that  prompted  the  passage  of 
those  bills  would  prompt  the  passage  of 
others  if  they  were  needed. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  great  disservice  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  people  If  we  do  not 
say  now  that  this  is  not  a  civil  rights 
question  and  that  it  is  not  tied  to  the 
civil  rights  Issues.  Those  Issues  have  been 
decided,  and  the  pending  matter  has  no 
more  bearing  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
matters  than  it  does  on  any  other  matter 
before  this  body. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  country 
will  understand  and  stop  thinking  in 
terms  of  this  being  just  another  civil 
rights  fight. 

I  know  that  those  of  us  who  have  de- 
fended this  provision  for  a  long  time 
might  take  a  prominent  part  In  the  de- 
bate. But  those  who  love  the  Senate  and 
have  served  in  it  a  long  time  perhaps 
imderstand  a  little  better,  because  of 
experience,  the  operations  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  need  for  this  great  principle. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 


ator is  aware,  is  he  not,  that  this  Is  a 
matter  which  in  previous  years  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  In  committee,  and 
a  committee  report,  as  well  as  a  minor- 
ity report,  so  that  Senators,  and  par- 
ticularly new  Senators,  could  apprise 
themselves  of  the  arguments  for  both 
sides?  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  in  this  case  that  an 
appropriate  committee  should  look  at 
the  matter  so  that  they  could  not  only 
review  the  arguments  made  down 
through  the  years,  but  also  so  they  could 
seek  to  benefit  from  the  experience  we 
have  gained  in  debate. 

I  do  know  that  in  many  years  we  have 
debated  certain  measures  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  been  able  to  come  up  with 
suggestions  of  ways  in  which  a  measure 
could  be  improved. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  one  suggestion 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  20  years  ago,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
so-called  minibuster.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator suggested  several  times  that  we 
should  have  a  rule  which  would  cover  a 
situation  in  which  90  percent  of  the 
membership  wanted  to  proceed  to  a 
vote,  as  contrasted  with  a  situation  where 
10  percent  were  in  opposition  to  a  bill. 
For  example,  we  might  have  a  rule 
which  would  provide  that  where  a  matter 
has  been  debated  for  more  than  3  days, 
and  90  percent  of  the  Senate  wanted  to 
vote  on  the  matter,  we  could  proceed 
to  a  vote  if  90  percent  of  the  Senators 
wanted  a  vote.  However,  in  a  situation 
where  15,  20,  or  more  Senators  felt  a 
matter  should  be  debated  at  great  length, 
there  should  be  a  different  rule  such  as 
the  rule  we  have  now. 

Mr.  President,  that  type  procedure  is 
best  developed  and  explored  by  a  com- 
mittee where  the  procedure  of  give  and 
take  would  apply  more  freely  than  it 
would  in  the  Senate,  where  the  positions 
of  the  two  sides  are  pretty  well  frozen, 
and  rather  than  what  we  sometimes  see 
here  of  someone  trying  to  run  roughshod 
over  the  Senate  and  trying  to  bring 
something  before  the  Senate  before  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  how  new 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  to  inform 
themselves  when  someone  comes  in  and 
attempts  to  bypass  the  rules  to  bring 
a  matter  of  this  sort  before  us  without 
any  hearings  or  alternative  suggestions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  I  can  answer  that  with  an  illus- 
tration with  respect  to  new  Members 
serving  their  first  term.  I  thought  it  was 
an  abuse  and  a  downright  lack  of  con- 
sideration toward  them  that  they  would 
have  to  make  a  far-reaching  decision  of 
this  kind  on  such  short  notice  without 
any  chance  to  hear  witnesses,  to  read 
a  report  from  a  committee  and  get  the 
full  counsel  of  men  that  they  knew  per- 
sonally and  who  had  been  In  contact 
with  this  very  problem.  I  thought  it  was 
highly  unfair  to  them.  That  Illustrates 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 

The  soundness  of  rules  and  bills  that 
pass  certainly  should  be  tempered  and 
tested  by  hearings,  by  informed  opinion, 
and  In  recommendations  by  experienced 
Members  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  LONG.  i^T.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  SL^ce  the  days  when  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving^  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  along  side 
of  the  dlstingul^ed  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, whose  views  I  shared  on  that 
committee  20  years  ago,  a  lot  of  things 
have  happened  that  should  be  reviewed 
by  someone.  We  have  had  many  filibus- 
ters. Some  of  tUem  have  served  useful 
purposes,  and  I  have  reference  to  areas 
other  than  civil  rights,  although,  there 
also,  those  fUibu«ters  served  the  purpose 
of  bringing  somp  compromise  and  im- 
provement to  letlslation  before  us.  The 
Senator  knows  tbat  we  have  had  filibus- 
ters in  a  number  of  areas  where  those 
opposing  legislation  have  succeeded  in 
extracting  concessioi^s  or  compromises 
from  the  majority.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  suggest  th^t  those  compromises 
reached  in  thosa  instances  have  proved 
to  be  wise  changes  for  the  better,  and 
more  so  than  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 4oti^  of  us  know,  because  of  our 
years  of  experience  here,  that  even 
though  legislatlo^  that  eventually  passed 
was  held  up  fori  a  while  by  rule  XXn, 
we  certainly  anfived  at  much  sounder 
and  acceptable  legislation  in  the  end  and 
the  country  wasi  far  better  prepared  to 
accept  It  and  make  it  work.  The  Senator 
has  many  wondetful  illustrations  of  what 
happened  during]  his  experience  and  my 
experience. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  fllibuster  was  conducted 
against  some  suggested  amendments  to 
the  basic  atomic  energy  laws  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration;  and  com- 
promises were  reached  in  ending  that 
filibuster  on  that  occasion,  which 
changes  and  sugfestlons  remain  the  law 
to  this  day.  Thati  was  a  liberal  filibuster, 
one  might  say.  oii  economic  issues.  How- 
ever, the  compromises  that  were  forced 
on  the  majority  by  the  minority  remain 
the  law  to  this  dky  and  they  remain  the 
law  because  they  were  sound  and  because 
they  made  good  sense. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  this  sub- 
ject, I  now  have  the  exact  words  which 
the  President  of ;  the  Senate  used  as  he 
occupied  the  chair  the  first  time  this 
morning.  He  referred  to  the  Senate  as 
"this  select  and  augxist  deliberative 
body."  We  accept  that  compliment,  but 
I  wish  to  point  put  to  him  and  others 
who  might  have; thought  about  it.  that 
the  thing  that  mjUces  us  a  real  delibera- 
tive body  is  rule  XXII,  which  requires 
more  than  a  majority  just  to  cut  off 
debate  on  any  pending  matter. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  allude  once  more 
to  the  fact  that  the  vote  came  so  soon 
after  many  Senators  came  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  tHey  had  to  take  such  a 
far-reaching  votq  without  the  benefit  of 
hearings  or  a  Committee  report  and 
without  the  benejHt  of  any  of  the  usual 
safegxiards  Ln  legislative  channels  and 
legislative  work  ^rhich  time  has  proved 
over  many  decades  to  be  an  asset  and 
helps  the  membeiship  to  form  sound 
conclusions  and  to  cast  a  more  informed 
vote. 


I  trust  that  the  membership  which 
has  just  joined  us — and  it  is  an  unusual 
group  of  men  of  great  promise.  I  have 
been  much  impressed  with  them — will 
not  feel  irrevocably  lx>und  by  the  vote 
which  they  took,  but  will  continue  to 
follow  this  subject  and  continue  to  apply 
their  reasoning  and  thinking  to  It  frc»n 
their  experiences  here  as  students  of 
government,  and  also  consider  whether 
they  reached  the  soundest  conclusion  on 
such  short  and  immature  notice,  and 
with  so  little  debate. 

I  want  to  point  out,  too,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  believe  changing  rule  XXn.  espe- 
cially to  provide  that  Just  a  majority 
vote,  could  order  the  previous  question, 
or  cut  off  debate,  which  would  tend  to 
liquidate  a  nationwide  political  party. 
We  have  an  indication  of  it  right  here 
and  now  where  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  nominee  of  one  party 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  are  mem- 
bers of  the  other  major  party. 

Having  this  majority  here — and  it  is 
more  than  a  one-  or  two-  or  three-vote 
margin — If  the  membership  should  be- 
come willful  enough  to  do  it,  it  could 
stop  every  major  phase  of  President  Nix- 
on's program  and  recommendations  right 
here.  The  membership  could  also  bottle 
up  minority  Senators  and  cut  them  off 
from  debate,  cut  them  off  from  legislative 
maneuver,  and  really  stlfie  or  stop  the 
wheels  of  Government  so  far  as  the  in- 
cimibent  at  the  White  House  is  concerned 
in  most  every  other  major  particular, 
and  could  let  the  bare  essentials  of  Gov- 
ernment go  along  and  get  by  with  it  a 
long  time. 

We  do  not  have  the  English  system. 
President  Nixon's  term  is  for  4  years. 
There  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  about 
that.  It  is  a  fixed  term.  He  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  for  that  fixed  term. 
Thus,  with  a  different  party  here,  if  we 
had  Just  the  majority  rule  here,  there 
would  be  no  refuge  for  more  deliberation, 
more  consideration,  or  more  thought. 
The  President's  political  affiliations  on 
the  Hill  could  be  more  or  less  made  in- 
effective, but  they  do  have  a  position  of 
strength  here,  under  rule  xxn  siS  now 
written,  where  they  cannot  be  run  over  or 
reduced  to  a  cipher. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  the  minority  party, 
whichever  one  it  may  be,  could  well  take 
second  and  third  thoughts  about  becom- 
ing a  hand  that  would  cut  off  its  own 
strength  and  its  own  lifeblood. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  true  for  over 
a  hundred  years  that  the  two  major 
political  parties  have  largely  headed  the 
Government  and  nm  the  Nation.  I  ex- 
pect it  will  be  that  way,  largely,  for  an- 
other 100  years.  Under  our  system  of 
government,  the  party  system,  even 
though  it  has  faults,  has  proved  to  be 
workable.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  of  government.  Itus,  I  am 
satisfied  In  my  mind — and  I  hope  others 
will  examine  it  from  that  angle — that  a 
great  part  of  that  success  is  due  to  the 
terms  of  rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  as  now 
written. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  fortunate 
matter  has  come  out  of  this  debate  al- 
ready. The  recent  vote  last  week  has  put 
to  rest  the  Senate's  Presiding  OflBcer 
being  able,  in  effect,  to  set  aside  or  ignore 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  that  he 
may   not   favor,   and  operate   under   a 


part  of  the  niles  of  the  Senate  that  he 
does  favor. 

In  other  words,  the  vote  last  week — 
and  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  Mr. 
Humi>hrey  who  was  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Presiding  GflQcer  here^the 
Senate  unmistakably  voted  with  a  major- 
ity vote  of  all  those  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  Presiding  Officer's  ruling, 
whereby  he  declared  imconstltutional 
the  provision  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  cut  off  debate,  was  in  error  and  re- 
versed it.  and  in  effect  held  that  it  was 
a  valid  provision  of  the  rules  and  also 
held  emphatically  that  it  could  not  be 
changed  except  by  the  rules  themselves 
and  the  Senate  as  it  operates  them. 

That  has  been  debated  back  and  forth 
for  years.  Several  Presiding  Officers  have 
made  remarks  about  it.  But  here  comes 
a  ruling  now  with  all  the  force  and  vigor 
of  that  Presiding  Officer's  personality 
behind  it — without  debate,  because  it  was 
not  permitted  to  have  debate.  Without 
debate,  the  Senate  immediately  repu- 
diated and  totally  repudiated  that  rul- 
ing. Of  course  it  did.  I  am  very  proud 
that  it  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  In  a  moment.  But 
while  repudiating  that  rule,  it  confirmed, 
in  the  strongest  possible  way,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Senate's  own  rules  as  written 
by  it. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  is  so  well  versed  in 
this  matter  and  who  has  contributed 
over  the  years  the  finest  reasoning  and 
logic  I  have  heard  on  the  fioor  on  the 
nature  of  the  Senate  and  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  outstanding 
again  In  this  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  thank  him  even  more 
warmly  for  those  kind  remarks. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator If  he  does  not  believe  that,  besides 
upholding  rule  XXn  by  its  exceedingly 
meaningful  vote,  the  Senate  the  other 
day,  in  reversing  the  ruling  of  the  former 
Vice  President,  also  upheld  cleerly  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body, 
as  Intended  by  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
going  on  from  Congress  to  Congress, 
without  any  cessation  or  hiatus  what- 
ever, so  that  it  always  exists.  Is  always 
able  to  function,  and  there  is  always 
two-thirds,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  of 
the  Senate  membership  in  t>eing,  there 
is  always  a  Vice  President  who  presides 
over  it,  or  a  President  pro  tempore  who 
has  been  named.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  mean- 
ings that  came  from  the  action  the 
other  day  to  which  the  Senator  has  so 
feelingly  alluded  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  That  vote  directly  sus- 
tained, as  the  Senate  rules  had  stated, 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  continuing  body; 
that  the  rules  are  continued ;  that  we  do 
have  a  continuing  body,  we  do  have  con- 
tinuing rules,  and  the  Senate  itself  will 
get  around,  when  it  sees  fit.  to  changins 
any  of  these  rules  without  an  outilde 
ruling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU  tbe 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  ylekL 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  SeoAter 
recognize  that  one  of  the  great  mean- 
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ings  of  the  vote  the  other  day.  to  which 
the  Senator  haw  referred,  is  that  spe- 
cifically the  Senate  voted  to  uphold  sec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXXn,  which  the  Vice 
President  had  said  was  to  be  overridden, 
if  his  opinion  was  followed,  which  sec- 
tion specifically  holds  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  continue  from  Congress  to 
Congress,  from  Senate  to  Senate,  unless 
they  are  changed,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  themselves? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  the  complete  picture  now. 
The  Senate  rules,  very  wisely,  state  tliat, 
and  the  Senate  knew  what  it  was  doing 
wlien  that  clause  was  put  in  the  rules. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  were 
both  here.  It  was  done  after  several  days 
of  debate.  I  think  perhaps  2  weeks  of 
debate  had  gone  on.  There  is  nothing 
simpler  in  the  English  language  than 
the  wording  of  that  short,  simple  rule. 
TTiat  was  what  was  attempted  to  be 
stricken  down  by  the  ruling  of  the  then 
Vice  President.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  totality  of  the  issue  and  the 
decisiveness  of  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  elected  Senators,  and  without 
debate.  I  think  It  was  a  historical  day 
and  a  turning  point  in  the  modern  his- 
tory of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  have 
another  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  that  section  2  of  rule  aXaiI  and 
the  present  wording  of  rule  XXil  were 
both  offered  by  the  most  outstanding 
group  of  Senators  then  in  the  Senate, 
including  the  then  Senator  from  Texas, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  as  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen). 
as  the  minority  leader,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Hayden.  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Republican  policy  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  leader, 
both  leaders,  whips,  policy  leaders,  and 
conference  presidents,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Senate?  Does  not  the  Senator  recall 
that  that  was  the  case  at  that  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  recall  it,  and  I  am 
very  glad  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
brought  it  out.  To  add  to  that  picture,  as 
I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Millildn,  was  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  an  earlier 
one,  I  think. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Anyway,  the  adoption 
of  that  rule  has  worked  out  in  the  past. 
It  had  no  geography  tied  to  it.  It  had 
no  political  party  tied  to  it.  It  had  no 
subject  of  legislation  tied  to  it.  That  was 
a  nationwide  movement,  based  upon  the 
solidarity  in  the  thinking  and  experience 
of  the  men  who  were  then  the  Senate's 
outstanding  leaders.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  in  on  that.  too.  He  did  not 
name  himself,  but  I  do.  He  was  very 
active  here,  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Russell)  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  more 
question,  does  not  the  Senator  recognize 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  leadership  con- 
verged together  to  offer  that  solution  of 
the  problem  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 


of  those  who  founded  the  Senate  when 
they  adopted  the  Constitution?  Does  not 
the  Senator  remember — and  this  is  par- 
ticularly humorous,  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  concerned — that  the 
then  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  one  of  the  72  Senators 
who  voted  lor  the  adoption  of  rule  XXII 
as  it  stands  now  and  lor  section  2  of  rule 
XXXII  as  it  stands  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  recall  that  he  was 
here.  I  could  not  state  that  he  voted  for 
it  without  looking  at  the  Record,  but  the 
Senator  from  Florida  states  he  did,  and  I 
am  glad  he  calls  that  fact  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  then  found  to  be  a  complete 
consensus  of  agreement  on  the  issue,  and 
it  was  stated  in  simple  language  that  a 
second-grade  student  could  understand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  he  will  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion, does  not  the  Senator  feel,  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  most  unstabilizing  thing 
that  could  have  been  done,  the  thing  that 
would  have  most  rendered  the  Senate  a 
body  not  continuing,  but  controllable  by 
a  majority  of  one  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Congress  in  rewriting  not  just 
rule  xxn.  not  Just  section  2  of  rule 
XXXII,  but  any  and  all  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  would 
have  been  about  the  most  unstabilizing 
thing  that  we  could  have  done  if  we  had 
ever  adopted  such  a  policy  as  that,  lead- 
ing to  a  Donnybrook  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  if  there  was  a  majority  of 
as  much  as  one  that  wanted  to  change 
the  rules? 

Mr.  STEHSTNIS.  The  Senator  is  right.  It 
would  have  broken  down  the  main  struc- 
ture of  this  body,  and  that  in  turn  would 
have  changed  the  entire  structure  of  our 
system  of  government.  I  do  not  know- 
where  we  would  have  turned  to  find 
something  else  to  stabilize  the  situation. 
We  would  have  found  some  way.  but  that 
necessity  has  been  avoided  by  the  vote 
to  which  we  have  referred.  I  think  the 
question  was  in  such  sharp  issue,  that, 
voted  as  it  was,  I  think  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  settling  down  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  rules  are  successfully  challenged 
again. 

In  all  deference  to  our  friends,  I  think 
we  should  just  keep  the  debate  going  on 
this  motion  for  a  httle  while,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  terminated  abruptly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  sturdily  standing  by 
what  I  regard  as  the  stiu-dy,  soimd,  bed- 
rock upon  which  the  Senate  is  founded. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  know  of  no 
other  stable  body — and  I  am  using  now 
the  words  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, when  they  said  there  needed  to  be 
a  stable  body  in  our  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  to  meet  that 
need  they  were  setting  up  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  has  insisted  up>on  maintain- 
ing that  quality  of  stability. 

I  think  it  would  have  reflected  upon 
the  credit  of  every  Senator  now  in  this 
body  throughout  the  life  of  this  Na- 
tion, had  we  smrendered  that  stable 
quaUty  which  the  Senate  has  been  cre- 
ated to  subserve,  and  which  the  Senate 
has  preserved  through  all  the  years  of  its 
existence. 


Again  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  able  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  very  much  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  debate,  and  for  the  points 
he  has  made  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  philosophy — 
not  a  philosophy  of  government,  but  a 
philosophy  of  life — that  I  sum  up  in 
this  way :  I  believe  the  second  thought  of 
the  American  people  is  sound,  and  that 
it  is  upon  the  second  thought  of  the 
people  that  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  founded — not  on  their  first 
thought,  which  may  be  charged  with 
emotionalism,  effervescence,  anger,  or  a 
great  many  other  things. 

I  believe  it  is  the  second  thought  that 
brings  forth  the  commonsense  of  the 
American  people.  I  believe  that  is  the 
main  basis  of  the  structure  of  our  life, 
and  the  main  mudsill  of  our  system  of 
government. 

Power  rests  with  the  people,  but  tliere 
must  be  some  way  to  get  their  second 
thought.  I  repeat,  I  call  that  common- 
sense.  I  am  talking  about  the  common - 
sense,  now,  of  the  ordinary  f)eople,  the 
regular  people,  sometimes  called  the 
common  people. 

I  do  not  like  the  term  "the  common 
people."  There  is  nothing  common  or 
ordinary  about  the  regular  people.  But  it 
is  their  thinking  of  which  I  speak.  They 
may  not  be  so  articulate,  but  their  think- 
ing revolves  around  their  homes  and 
their  family  responsibilities,  and  the 
spiritual  values  and  the  nonraaterialistic 
things  we  live  by,  the  things  that  money 
cannot  buy.  That  is  the  type  of  common- 
sense  I  am  thinking  about. 

There  must  be  a  lot  of  it.  with  a  chance 
for  it  to  express  itself,  o.-  our  system  of 
government  will  topple  over.  I  hope  we 
shall  never  let  the  rules  be  ."Juch  that  a 
transient  majority  that  happens  to  bo 
here  on  a  certain  day  a  few  days  after 
the  convening  of  this  body  can  sweep 
aside  all  the  iiJes  and  change  things  up. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  with  the 
more  formal  part  of  my  remarks,  I  refer 
again  to  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture,  the 
vote  upon  which  was  taken  last  Thurs- 
day. 

The  vote  taken  Thursday  was  51  to  47 
to  invoke  cloture.  However,  under  the 
Senate  rules,  a  two-Uiirds  vote  of  those 
present  is  required  to  close  debate.  We 
were  faced  with  the  situation  that  in 
spite  of  the  clear  provisions  of  this  rule, 
and  the  portion  of  rule  XXXII  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  have  been  followed 
by  the  Senate  without  exceptior  since 
its  adoption,  the  Presiding  Officer  ruled 
that  alter  a  majority  had  voted  to  cut 
off  debate,  debate  was  closed. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  was  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  itself,  upon  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  voted  53  to  45  to  reverse 
the  ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer.  That 
vote  was  taken,  unhappily,  without  de- 
bate; but  thus  the  Senate  itself  has  re- 
affirmed the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body  and  that  it  operates 
under  its  rules  from  Congress  to  Con- 
gress until  the  rules  are  changed  as  pro- 
vided in  those  rules. 

It  has  become  customary  in  recent 
years  for  advocates  of  a  new  cloture  rule 
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to  attempt  to  ame|id  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of  a  new 
Congress.  The  twofold  purpose  of  this 
move  is  to  bypass  the  Rules  Committee 
and  to  circumvent  the  present  rule  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  limit  de- 
bate on  amendments  to  the  rules. 

Similar  moves  ;  were  attempted  in 
1953,  1957,  1959,  1961,  1963.  1965,  and 
1967.  The  same  argimients  were  ad- 
vanced, examined,  and  rejected.  Identi- 
cal proposals  have  been  introduced,  con- 
sidered, and  defeated.  Failure,  however, 
has  not  dampened  the  spirits  of  those 
opposed  to  the  traditional  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Repeated  rejection  of  their  ar- 
gimients  has  not  oonvinced  them  yet  of 
their  unsoundness.  Thus  the  Senate,  as 
we  begin  the  91st  Oongress,  is  confronted 
at  the  outset  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  it  i|  likely  to  face  in  its 
relatively  brief  existence. 

The  issue  has  b^n  dangerously  over- 
simplified by  those  seeking  to  change  the 
rules.  The  questijon  has  been  put  in  the 
appealing  but  misleading  form  of  a 
choice  between  m^ority  rule  or  minor- 
ity-obstructionism  This  naccurate  pres- 
entation-of  the  Issue  obscures  other 
basic  values  at  stake  and  ignores  recent 
experience  under  t^ie  present  rules. 

In  proposing  stronger  cloture  rules, 
the  proponents  always  contend  that  un- 
limited debate  frustrates  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  prevents  and  obstructs  the 
passage  of  popular  legislation.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  tiifed,  old  charge  should 
be  trotted  out  again  on  the  heels  of  a 
4 -year  period  during  which  perhaps 
more  legislation  v/fs  enacted  than  dur- 
ing any  similar  period  in  our  history. 
The  charge  has  niever  been  very  con- 
vincing and  now  ii  is  absolutely  unbe- 
lievable. 

On  the  other  hand  cloture  has  been 
successfully  invoked  four  times  on  ma- 
jor legislation  since  1962.  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Aenonautics  and  Space 
Sciences  when  the  communications  sat- 
ellite bill  was  befort  the  Senate  in  1962. 
I  attended  the  hearings  and  participated 
in  the  activity  of  ihe  committee  under 
the  able  leadership*  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  The  commit- 
tee reported  the  bllj  favorably  and  I  ex- 
pected that  after  ^  reasonable  amount 
of  debate  the  bill  wiuld  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Although  tfie  debate  continued 
day  after  day,  and  jeven  though  a  small 
number  of  Senator^  participated  in  it,  I 
never  for  a  mom^t  questioned  their 
motives  or  grew  imj^atient  with  their  ef- 
forts. I  knew  they  ♦ere  honest  and  sin- 
cere, and  I  admired  them  for  their  stead- 
fast devotion  to  the  principle  for  which 
they  were  contending. 

I  was  proud  to  Bee  them,  as  fellow 
Senators,  carry  on  their  fight.  In  which 
they  believe.  They  fought  courageously 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds.  I  was, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  sidelines  In- 
stead of  being  very; much  a  part  of  the 
fight,  and  I  had  an  opportimity  to  ob- 
serve that  debate.  Sily  appreciation  and 
admiration  of  the  Senate  riiles  increased 
throughout  that  dlacussion.  for  I  knew 
they  were  dealing  with  important  funda- 
mentals. That  debate  Involved  the  right 
of  those  Senators  to  make  their  fight,  to 
present  their  case  and  be  heard,  and  ex- 


haust all  of  the  remedies  available  to 
them.  Without  rule  XXII,  they  would 
not  have  had  that  c^portuntty  and  could 
not  have  obtained  the  full  hearing  to 
which  every  Senator  is  entitled.  A  right 
of  inestimable  value  was  preserved  at  a 
very  small  expense,  for  after  some  delay 
cloture  was  invoked  under  the  present 
rules,  and  that  Important  legislation  wsts 
finally  passed. 

In  1964,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
stands  ever  made  against  passage  of  leg- 
islation was  made  in  the  Senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  the  civil  rights  bills.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  has  there 
been  a  stronger  effort  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  opposing 
Senators  sincerely  believed  should  not  be 
passed.  After  full  and  complete  discus- 
sion, however,  cloture  was  invoked  under 
the  present  rules,  and  in  their  present 
form,  the  bill  was  passed.  In  the  course 
of  the  extended  debate,  there  were  a 
great  many  aspects  of  the  bill  discussed 
and  explained  that  would  not  have  been 
explored  had  debate  been  unduly  limited. 
Despite  determined  opposition  from 
many  Senators  who  felt  that  passage  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  would  be  contrary  to 
the  Nation's  best  interest,  the  bill  was 
brought  to  a  vote  and  enacted. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  an- 
other recent  Instance  where  cloture  was 
successfully  invoked.  After  days  of  de- 
bate, discussion  was  terminated  imder 
existing  rule  XXII,  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  Again,  late  in  1967,  on  the  open 
housing  bill,  cloture  was  Invoked. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  motion  to 
cut  off  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1966  was  defeated,  and  it  is  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  the  Senate  that  It  was. 
Debate  on  the  bill  began  on  Tuesday, 
September  6.  and  on  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 12,  a  motion  was  made  to  end  debate. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  fair- 
mindedness  of  the  men  who  make  up  the 
Senate  that  the  motion  was  soimdly  de- 
feated. A  bill  so  vague,  covering  such  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  and  affecting 
the  basic  rights  of  so  many  people 
throughout  the  country,  could  not  even 
be  understood  in  so  brief  a  time. 

There  is  no  more  complete  example 
of  the  far-reaching  complications  and 
implications  of  a  bill  that  was  not  even 
clearly  drawn  than  the  bill  I  speak  of  in 
this  instance.  But  due  to  the  existence  of 
rule  XXn,  the  country  was  saved  from 
legislation  which  would  have  brought 
about  the  utmost  confusion.  Only  a  year 
later,  a  bill  was  introduced  which  was 
more  precise  and  definite  in  form,  and 
groups  did  have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
That  bill  was  fully  debated  and  was 
passed.  But  the  1966  bill  could  not  be 
weighed  and  considered  on  its  merits  or 
with  the  fullest  discussion. 

Those  Senators  who  undertook  the 
burden  of  examining  that  bill  publicly  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  Senate  and  the  people. 

An  equally  important  service  was  ren- 
dered by  those  Senators  who,  although 
generally  favorable  to  the  bill,  recognized 
the  necessity  for  full  discussion  of  such  a 
far-reaching  measure  and  refused  to  vote 
for  cloture  before  it  was  really  known 
what  was  actually  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  if 
debate  had  been  allowed  to  continue  un- 
til all  sides  had  been  presented  and  each 


Senator  was  confident  of  his  grasp  of  the 
bill,  the  meaning  of  the  various  para- 
graphs of  the  bill  would  have  been  cleared 
up,  and  cloture  might  perhaps  have  been 
voted  under  the  present  rules.  But  the 
leadership,  for  good,  and  sufBeient  rea- 
sons, determined  that  more  Important 
matters  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  so  other  business  was  taken  up. 

It  is  clear  from  immediate  past  experi- 
ence, therefore,  that  there  Is  no  great 
need  for  a  stronger  cloture  rule.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  need  for  it.  A  veritable 
flood  of  legislation  has  been  passed  over 
the  past  several  years.  Pour  times  in  re- 
cent years  cloture  has  been  invoked  suc- 
cessfully under  the  present  rule  XXII  as 
it  is  now  written. 

For  no  good  reason  then,  proponents 
of  the  proposed  changes  In  rule  XXII 
would  sacrifice  the  unique  Identity  of 
the  Senate  and  really  undermine  its  his- 
toric place  in  our  system  of  government. 
Their  claim  to  amend  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  by  a  bare  majority  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  session  of  Congress  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  Senate  is  a 
discontinuous  body,  that  its  rules  expire 
at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  must  be 
readopted,  and  may  be  amended  by  a 
simple  majority  at  each  new  session  of 
Congress  without  regard  to  the  amending 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Standing 
Rules  themselves. 

This  theory  ignores  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  and  denies  the  Sen- 
ate's unique  place  in  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment. I  continue  to  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  it  was  the  compromise  con- 
ceming  the  Senate  which  really  led  to  the 
final  approval  of  the  Constitution.  Dur- 
ing that  Convention,  Delegate  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  a  man  81  years  of  age, 
rose  one  morning  and  addressed  the 
Chair.  George  Washington  wsis  the  pre- 
siding officer.  Franklin  pointed  out  that 
many  weeks  had  passed  in  an  attempt  to 
agree  on  the  Constitution  and  that  no 
agreement  on  essential  matters  had  been 
reached.  He  then  moved  that  they  open 
the  remaining  sessions  with  a  prayer. 
The  motion  carried  and  was  thereafter 
followed. 

Out  of  that  new  earnestness,  with  that 
new  start,  and  with  that  greater  empha- 
sis on  spiritual  values  there  came  the 
great  compromise  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Senate,  in  which  each 
State  would  be  represented  by  two  Sen- 
ators, regardless  of  the  population  of  the 
State.  It  was  provided  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  would  be  elected 
every  2  years,  thus  leaving  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  always  in  office  to  give 
continuity  and  stability  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  might  point  out  that  another  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  made  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  unamendable;  it 
provided  that  such  representation  should 
never  be  changed  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  involved. 

The  Senate  therefore  became  a  distinct 
body  in  the  legislative  process,  different 
In  natare  and  purpose  from  any  other. 
It  is  here  in  this  great  continuing,  delib- 
erative body  of  our  legislative  system  that 
the  people  of  any  State,  regardless  of  its 
geographical  size  or  Its  population,  may 
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be  heard  with  the  same  strength  and 
clarity  as  any  other  State.  I  fear  that  this 
will  not  long  remain  true  if  the  Senate 
impmses  a  stronger  cloture  rule,  thus 
making  this  body  subject  to  what  can 
become  the  devastating  effects  of  a  hast- 
ily moimted,  fast-moving,  temporary 
public  opinion. 

It  was  clearly  intended  by  tlie  Found- 
ing Fathers,  and  it  has  been  reaffirmed 
many  times  since,  that  the  Senate  should 
constitute  a  continuing  IxJdy,  and  his- 
torically the  Senate  has  acted  as  such. 
Officers  of  the  Senate  serve  no  stated 
term  of  office  but  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  selected.  Senate  committees 
continue  to  function  without  regard  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  session  of  Congress. 

I  am  reminded  that  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who,  I  think,  came  to  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  with  as  fine  an 
understanding  of  the  political  philoso- 
phy, historical  background,  meaning, 
and  intent  of  our  system  of  government, 
as  anyone  certainly  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  occupant  of  the  White  House,  per- 
sonally, based  on  what  I  have  read  and 
studied,  was  best  prepared  in  that  way. 
I  recall  that,  on  a  major  issue,  he  called 
the  Senate  back  into  session  on  the  basis 
of  its  being  a  continuing  body.  Then  oc- 
curred one  of  the  great  debates,  just 
preceding,  as  I  recall,  our  entry  into 
World  War  I. 

In  the  performance  of  its  executive 
duties,  such  as  approving  Presidential 
nominations  and  ratifying  treaties,  the 
Senate  acts  as  a  continuing  body.  Al- 
though executive  nominations  now  lapse 
with  the  close  of  the  session,  before  the 
abolition  of  so-called  lameduck  sessions 
and  the  advancement  of  the  beginning 
of  the  presidential  term  from  March  4 
to  January  20,  many  special  sessions  of 
the  Senate  were  called  for  executive  pur- 
poses. Proceedings  regarding  treaties 
sent  to  the  Senate  terminate  with  the 
end  of  the  session,  but  the  treaties  them- 
selves do  not  die.  Under  the  rules,  pro- 
ceedings are  resumed  on  treaties  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  session  as  if 
no  proceedings  had  previously  been  had 
thereon.  If  the  Senate  were  not  a  con- 
tinuing body,  these  Important  duties 
could  not  be  carried  out. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  stronger  cloture 
rule,  we  would  run  the  grave  risk  of 
sweeping  away  one  of  the  most  salutary 
and  essential  features  of  the  democratic 
process.  Rule  XXII,  as  It  stands,  recog- 
nizes and  protects  the  right  of  a  sub- 
stantial minority  to  a  full  hearing  on 
matters  affecting  it. 

It  Is  strange,  indeed,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  courts,  the  executive,  and  Con- 
gress itself  are  giving  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  various  minorities, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  deny  a  mi- 
nority of  States  of  the  Union  and  the 
millions  of  people  they  represent  the 
basic  right  even  to  be  heard  in  the  major 
legislative  halls  of  the  Nation.  The 
genius  of  our  Government  is  that  it  pro- 
vides for  due  regard  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  without  sacrificing  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  rule.  In  our  system  there 
are  many  checks  and  balances  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  but  ultimately  the  ma- 
jority will  prevail  imless  persuaded  by 
fact  and  the  force  of  argrmient,  logic. 


and  sentiment  to  alter  Its  view.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  only  defense  the  mi- 
nority has  to  hasty  or  ill-considered  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  majority  Is  the 
power  to  persuade.  If  the  minority  is 
denied  the  opportunity  even  to  present 
its  case,  then  truly  the  minority  has  no 
rights  In  our  system  but  only  such  privi- 
leges as  the  majority  may  permit  them 
to  enjoy  for  the  moment. 

In  a  system  where  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  be  heard  Is  not  secured  and 
respected,  the  majority  may  suffer  as 
grievously  as  the  minority.  If  the  major- 
ity refuses  to  hear  opposing  arguments 
or  receive  rebuttal  testimony,  it  deprives 
itself  of  the  right  to  be  informed  and 
denies  itself  the  opportunity  to  enact  the 
wisest  laws  for  its  own  benefit.  As  my 
experience  in  the  Senate  grows,  as  I 
learn  the  lessons  that  history  teaches,  I 
become  more  concerned  about  undue 
haste  in  the  consideration  of  legislation. 
I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  need  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  full  and  ex- 
haustive debate  and  study  of  the  many 
important  and  far-reaching  proposals 
that  come  to  Congress,  and  particularly 
to  the  Senate,  which  will  affect  the  very 
lives  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

The  fact  that  for  many  years  we  have 
required  more  than  a  simple  majority  to 
close  off  debate  In  the  Senate  springs 
from  the  long  recognition  that  In  a  de- 
mocracy, minorities  are  endowed  with 
rights  which  no  majority  should  trample 
upon.  One  of  these  rights  is  the  right 
fully  to  explain  and  to  plead  one's  posi- 
tion. This  has  been  recognized  in  many 
ways  In  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  our  constitutional  system.  One  of 
the  reasons  which  brought  the  Senate  to 
the  conclusion  that  debate  should  not  be 
curtailed  except  by  margins  substan- 
tially larger  than  a  majority,  is  the  fact 
that  although  a  course  of  action  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  may  appear  to  be 
necessary  and  proper  at  that  particular 
time  and  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time,  such  a 
course  may,  in  fact,  be  found  unaccept- 
able after  the  most  careful  and  detailed 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  modem  appropria- 
tions bill  that  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  provides  for  billions  of  dollars.  I 
am  not  referring  now  to  the  immense 
sums  In  the  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
but  to  almost  any  of  these  bills  that  pro- 
vide for  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8.  $9.  or  $10 
billion.  It  Is  true  that  they  have  been 
gone  over  carefully  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, whose  committees  do  splen- 
did work.  But  they  are  passed  by  the 
House  of  R^resentatlves  in  1  or  2  days' 
debate  imder  their  rules.  The  bills  come 
to  the  Senate  near  the  end  of  the  session. 
They  come  in  droves.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee is  overloaded  with  them.  A  num- 
ber of  subcommittees  are  operating  at 
the  same  time,  splitting  up  the  member- 
ship. They  must  do  the  best  they  can. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have  to 
omit  a  great  deal.  The  bills  come  to  the 
floor  then,  with  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  conmiittee,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  matter  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  opportunity  to  go  into 


those  matters  on  the  floor  unless  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  rules — whether  it 
is  used  frequently  or  not — that  permits 
a  more  minute  examination  of  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  it — not  all  of  It,  because 
there  Is  not  time  for  that.  But  if  it  is  a 
matter  of  take  it  or  leave  it  within  1  or 
2  days,  tlie  total  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations could  quickly  become  stagger- 
ing and  really  opppressive  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

That  is  true  as  to  the  money  bills.  The 
policy  bills  are  even  more  important,  be- 
cause they  enunciate  a  policy  and  lay 
down  certain  fundamentals  of  rules  of 
conduct  for  industi-y,  for  institutions,  for 
travel.  Every  phase  of  our  modern  life  is 
controlled  by  Federal  legislation  now. 

The  only  way  in  the  world  to  get  a 
full  examination  of  a  matter  is  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  rule  in  the 
Senate  which  prevents  its  being  rail- 
roaded through  by  a  bare  majority. 

Frequently,  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  as  we  go  home  or  as  we  travel 
the  country,  or  as  time  passes,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  opinions  held  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  Congress  were  not 
necessarily  those  held  by  the  people  back 
home.  We  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
trace our  steps  and  to  find  a  solution  in 
new  legislation.  We  have  learned  that 
one  small  voice,  or  several  small  voices, 
were  more  truly  representative  of  the 
will  and  the  needs  of  the  people  than 
the  mood  of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  by 
the  majority  of  the  votes  at  the  partic- 
ular time  the  proposal  was  considered 
and  passed. 

All  of  us  have  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  the  emergence  of  a  minority 
rule  as  the  one  eventually  accepted.  Tliis 
has  been  true  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
as  well  as  in  the  bright  and  illustrious 
history  of  the  law  where  many  a  brave 
dissent  has  later  blossomed  into  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  Court.  I  do  not 
intend  by  this  to  impute  any  necessary 
virtue  to  the  majority  simply  because  of 
its  larger  acceptance.  Perhaps  In  time  it 
may  again  become  the  minority.  What 
I  do  point  out  is  that  this  minority  is 
always  entitled  to  be  fully  heard.  It  may 
be  the  doctrine  we  eventually  accept. 
Let  the  pendulum  not  swing  too  far  in 
a  given  direction.  If  it  does,  it  might  also 
swing  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 
History  teaches  us  that  a  sober  middle 
coxirse  is  not  so  susceptible  of  revolu- 
tionary change. 

Free,  full,  and  untrammeled  debate  is 
the  very  essence  of  oiu"  form  of  govern- 
ment that  has  survived  so  well  and 
against  so  many  attacks.  Pondering  the 
question  of  our  strength  and. our  contin- 
ued solidarity,  historians  agree  that  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  within  a 
tripartite  form  of  government  has  been 
the  very  cornerstone  upon  which  our 
ability  to  survive  has  depended.  In  other 
countries,  one  or  another  of  the  branches 
of  Government  has  become  all  powerful 
so  that  either  political  or  military  dicta- 
torships have  emerged.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  governed  as  the  wise 
Founding  Fathers  planned  it,  so  that  no 
particular  branch  of  government  would 
get  so  strong  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
counterforce  and  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence of  the  other  branches. 
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An  attack  upon  ttie  rules  of  the  UB. 
Senate  la.  Indeed,  a  frontal  assault  upon 
the  orderly  procedure,  the  custom  and 
the  tradition  of  our  legislative  branch  of 
Oovemment.  It  Is  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  our  form  of  government.  While 
tradition  Is  not  sacred,  longstanding 
custom  and  traditions  do  not  become  so 
without  sufBclent  reason.  Tradition  Is  not 
established  by  edict  or  proclamation.  It 
evolves  from  constant  practice  and  ac- 
ceptance by  those  ^hom  it  affects.  It  is 
not  bom.  It  Is  not  created.  It  results 
from  continued  use,  dependence,  and  re- 
liance, aind  It  becoinesa  foundation  and 
cornerstone.  Rule  Xxii  is  more  than  a 
rule,  written  and  adopted.  It  Is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  placed  there  because  of 
the  good  judgment  and  wisdom  of  our 
predecessors.  It  has  remained  there  be- 
cause It  has.  through  the  years,  become  a 
necessary  part  of  oi>r  procedure.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  rule,  as  now 
written,  is  practicable,  workable,  and 
does  get  results.       { 

Under  the  checks-tand-balance  system 
which  wfia  so  admii-ably  set  up  In  the 
Constitution  and  wMch  has  been  followed 
during  most  of  the  ihistory  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, this  Natioi  has  prospered  and 
has  become  the  greatest  country  In  the 
world.  Under  the  systems  of  checks  and 
balances  one  branch  of  the  Government 
acts  as  a  leveling  fqrce  upon  the  other, 
to  insure  that  loglcj  reason,  and  sound 
judgment  will  contrbl  the  course  of  our 
Government.  The  idea  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  one  philosophy,  whether  es- 
poused by  a  majority,  a  minority,  or  a 
single  Individual,  la  not  overlooked  or 
overrun  by  those  who  oppose  it.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  rule  XXII.  It  Is  a  vital 
part  of  the  checks-a^d-balance  system  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  my  sincere  hbpe  that  the  Senate 
never  reaches  the  p<»nt  nor  sees  the  time 
when  legislation  can!  be  whisked  through 
this  body  without  full  debate,  or  that 
rules  could  be  so  chinged  here.  God  for- 


appen.  it  could  be 

trous  end  of  the 

ovemment  we  have 


bid.  If  this  should 
a  step  toward  a  d: 
greatest  system  of 
ever  known. 

The  Senate,  like  Ithe  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  has  decided  and  long  fol- 
lowed the  propositloti.  that  certain  meas- 
ures call  for  broad  unanimity  upon  the 
part  of  its  Member^,  and  has  provided 
rule  XXn  as  assura|ice  that  this  will  be 
done. 

On  many  occasioris.  the  rights  of  free 
men  have  been  preserved  because  they 
have  been  protected  under  the  rule  of 
free  debate  in  the  Seiiate.  The  continuity 
of  our  Government  4nd  the  perpetuation 
of  our  liberty  depeniis  In  great  measure 
upon  the  retention  of  rule  XXTT.  There  is 
no  right  or  liberty  more  essential  and 
vital  than  the  prot^tlon  and  represen- 
tation of  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference  to 
every  Senator,  I  thli^k  that  after  all  this 
clamor,  this  demaild  for  emasculation 
of  the  rules  to  provide  for  only  a  ma- 
jority vote  comes  piore  from  certain 
organized  groups.  I  |am  not  referring  to 
civil  rights  groups  iiny  more  than  any 
other  group,  but  I  rtfer  to  certain  orga- 
nized groups  that  fetel  they  can  combine 


and  get  control  of  everything  connected 
with  our  system  of  government. 

I  was  never  more  earnest  In  warning 
the  country,  as  well  as  my  colleagues, 
against  the  increasing  encroachments  of 
these  organized  and  powerful  groups. 
They  go  across  our  entire  economy  and 
the  entire  geography  of  our  great  land. 
I  think  the  pressure  Is  undoubtedly  In- 
creasing year  after  year.  It  is  a  threat 
to  our  continued  form  of  government.  I 
believe  we  will  meet  that  threat.  We  see 
the  warning.  We  feel  the  pressure.  We 
see  the  implications  of  these  drives,  and 
I  believe  they  will  be  stopped.  I  think 
they  had  a  monumental  setback  last 
week.  I  believe  that  is  the  closest  they 
have  gotten  or  that  they  will  get  for 
decades  in  their  efforts  to  force  arbitrary 
changes  to  these  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  extend  my  sincere  compliments 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made.  Throughout 
all  the  years  he  has  stood  up  for  a  stable, 
continuing  Senate  that  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  stable  branch,  the  stable 
arm  of  our  Government.  I  congratulate 
him  for  having  done  that  again. 

In  the  hope  that  I  shall  not  aiuioy  him 
by  comparing  him  with  Inanimate  ob- 
jects. I  think  he  is  as  stable  as  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  and  as  sound  of  heart  as 
the  sturdy  live  oak  that  stands  for  300 
years  and  looks  as  if  it  is  in  better  health 
now  than  it  was  ever  before. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  His  generous  words  are  a 
comfort  and  an  inspiration.  A  great  many 
of  my  ideas  in  government  came  from 
him. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair ' .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  PACKARD 
TO  BE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  only  a  firm 
disagreement,  reached  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  issues  and  the  pertinent 
facts  and  available  information  relative 
thereto,  could  Impel  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  rejection  of  a  conclu- 
sion or  action  unanimously  taken  by  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  tnily  outstanding  patriots, 
truly  distinguished  Senators.  The  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  them  held  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  but  com- 
pounds his  puzzlement  as  to  how  so  great 
a  committee,  composed  of  such  able 
Senators,  could  unanimously  reach  what 
he  considers  a  totally  erroneous  conclu- 


sion, entirely  unsupported  by  either  logic 
or  fact. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
firm  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  now  proposes  briefly  and 
respectfully  to  recite  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons that  bring  him  reluctantly  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  question  is  the  conflict  of  interest 
that  may  exist  or  that  may  api}ear  to 
exist  between  the  ofQclal  actions  of  Mr. 
David  Packard,  if  confirmed  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  personal  Interest,  on  the  other, 
in  the  fortune  and  fate  of  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co..  a  corporation  In  which  Mr. 
Packard  holds  a  substantial  financial  in- 
terest and  which  corporation  has  exten- 
sive contracts,  with  and  customarily  en- 
gages in  contracting  with,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  neither  believes  nor 
wishes  to  Imply,  that  Mr.  Packard,  If  con- 
firmed, would  act  In  preference  to  his 
personal  Interest  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  public  Interest  as 
he  would  Interpret  the  public  Interest. 

The  honor  and  honesty  of  Mr.  Packard 
is  neither  the  question,  nor  is  here  ques- 
tioned. This  Is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  rather  a  prima  facie  con- 
flict of  Interest,  both  immediately  real 
and  promising  to  obtain  throughout  the 
term  of  office  for  which  Mr.  Packard  Is 
nominated,  the  effect  on  public  confi- 
dence of  such  a  conflict  of  Interest  and 
the  inadvisablllty  for  the  Senate  to 
establish  or  permit  such  a  precedent. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  presumably 
speaking  for  the  committee,  reported  to 
the  Senate,  as  will  be  found  on  page  1261 
of  the  Record  of  January  17,  that — 

The  Committee  In  favoring  the  conflrma- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Packard  Is  satisfied 
that  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  nominees 
remove  any  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
problem. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  and  the  record  now 
before  the  Senate  relating  to  Mr.  Packard 
and  to  his  proposed  actions  leads  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  a  respectful 
but  diametrically  opposite  conclusion 
that  said  proposed  actions  have  not  and 
would  not  "remove."  or  In  principle  even 
significantly  modify,  the  clear  conflict  of 
interest  that  would  be  created  by  con- 
flrmation  of  Mr.  Packard  under  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances.  Indeed,  the  con- 
flict of  Interest  Is  prima  facie. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  in  which  the  nominee  holds 
an  estimated  $300  million  personal  finan- 
cial interest,  has  myriad  contracts, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  said  conxjratlon  customarily 
engages  In  extensive  and  direct  contrac- 
tual relations  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  very  agency  for  which  Mr. 
Packard  Is  nominated  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, with  the  consequent  duties  of  ad- 
ministration and  policy  plaimlng.  The 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  moreover,  has  ex- 
tensive contracts  with  and  customarily 
engages  In  contracting  with  other  con- 
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tractors  that,  In  turn,  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  existence  of  the  con- 
flict of  Interest  In  this  stark  set  of  cir- 
cumstances Is  unarguable.  It  Is  not  only 
inherent  in  the  situation  but  clear  on 
its  face. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  that  the 
actions,  or  rather  the  proposed  actions, 
of  the  nominee  neither  remove  this  Im- 
portant conflict  of  interest  nor  constitute 
a  mitigating  circumstance  that  justify 
the  Senate  in  virtually  abandoning  the 
conflict  of  interest  safeguards  with 
which  the  Senate  has  traditionally  pro- 
tected both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  officials  of  the  vast  Department 
of  Defense. 

What  are  these  "actions  to  be  taken" 
that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  "remove  any  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  problem"?  Mr. 
Packard,  according  to  the  record  of  the 
committee  hearings,  proposes  to  create 
a  trust  to  which  he  and  Mrs.  Packard 
would  temporarily  convey  their  entire 
stockholdings  in  the  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  The  proposed  trust  is  a  singularly 
simple  one,  not  a  so-called  blind  trust, 
such  as  other  recent  nominees  have  used, 
nor  one  complicated  with  any  other  at- 
tributes of  divestiture,  disposition,  dlver- 
siflcation,  or  even  discretion.  Indeed,  the 
extent  of  the  power  and  permitted  action 
of  the  trustee  of  the  said  trust,  as  printed 
In  the  committee  hearings,  is  so  limited 
that  one  can  fairly  term  it  as  only  a 
bookkeeping  trust.  The  trust  instrument, 
for  instance,  contains  no  injunction 
against  current  and  full  information  be- 
ing supplied  the  nominee.  Such  a  "blind" 
attribute  would,  in  fact,  appear  entirely 
useless,  since  the  ti-ustee  is  by  terms  of 
the  trust  forbidden  either  to  make  any 
sale  or  to  make  any  purchase,  and  the 
value  of  the  stock  is.  and  doubtless  will 
continue  to  be,  a  matter  of  dally  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  quotations  and 
transactions.  So,  the  corpus  of  the  trust 
will  be  imchanged  during  the  term  of  the 
trust  and  its  value  constantly  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

The  term  of  the  trust  would  be  for  not 
less  than  2  years  or  for  the  duration  of 
the  nominee's  service  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

The  nominee  proposes  that  he  and  his 
wife  retain  full  reversionary  rights  to  all 
corporate  stock  disposed  to  the  trust 
except  that  the  trustee  be  instructed  to 
transfer  to  yet  unnamed,  or  perhaps  yet 
uncreated,  organizations  or  foundations 
that  qualify  under  section  170(c)(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  an  amount  of 
stock  that  equals  the  appreciation  In 
value,  if  any.  of  the  corpus  of  the  trust 
during  the  term  of  the  trust. 

It  should  be  noted  that  It  is  imder  pro- 
visions of  this  section  of  the  code  that 
we  have  experienced  such  widespread 
abuses  and  proliferation  of  trusts  includ- 
ing family  fotuidations  for  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  flrm  grip  on  corporate 
control. 

So,  the  proposed  action  of  the  nominee 
would  fully  protect  against  any  disposi- 
tion of  his  Hewlett-Packard  stock  con- 
trary to  his  will,  despite  a  possible  ap- 


preciation in  value,  as  he  specifically  re- 
serves the  right  both  to  create  and  to 
designate  the  organization  or  organiza- 
tions under  such  section  170(c)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  is  not  said 
In  criticism  but  only  because  it  bears 
upon  the  question  of  conflict  of  interest. 

Several  tax  provisions,  among  them 
the  2-year  provision,  imllmited  charita- 
ble contributions  provisions,  should  be 
considered  in  this  light.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Packard  would  be  as  entitled  to  and  as 
subject  to  the  Nation's  tax  laws  as  any 
other  citizen  and  should  not  be  criticized 
for  It. 

The  nominee,  it  should  be  noted,  pro- 
poses no  action  to  offset  a  depreciation 
In  value  of  Hewlett-Packard  stock  diu-- 
ing  the  term  of  the  trust,  if  any.  but  any 
such  loss  of  value  at  time  of  reversion,  he 
says,  would  be  suffered  by  the  nominee. 

Does  this  possibility  of  loss  remove  the 
conflict  of  interest?  Indeed,  no. 

On  the  contrary,  it  exemplifies  the 
conflict  of  Interest,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  value  of  stock  in  a  corporation 
that  specializes  In  electronic  equipment, 
and  which  has  huge  and  long-term  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
will  surely  be  affected  by  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  contracts  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
value  of  Hewlett-Packard  stock,  up  or 
down,  will  be  affected  by  actions  and  de- 
cisions, if  any.  of  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  by  his  part  in  such  actions 
or  decisions.  If  any,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams of  procurement  and  deployment, 
policies  of  armament  or  disarmament,  as 
well  as  by  the  terms  and  the  timing  of 
contracts. 

Moreover,  contracts,  programs,  and 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
vastly  as  they  loom  in  our  national  econ- 
omy, have  long-term  economic  effects. 

Even  in  a  narrower  sen.se,  a  program 
inaugurated,  a  policy  decision  taken,  a 
contract  let.  during  the  term  of  office  of 
the  nominee  just  might  have  more  ef- 
fect on  the  value  of  Hewlett-Packard 
stock  after  the  term  of  the  proposed  trust 
rather  than  during  the  term.  And  what 
industry  or  business  is  more  closely 
atimed  to  the  missilery  and  technology 
of  modern  sophisicated  defense  systems 
than  the  electronic  industry? 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  of 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  stated  to  the  Senate  by  the 
able  and  eminent  chairman,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  supported  by  fact  or  justified 
by  reason. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  therefore,  respectfully 
submitted  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Packard  be  reconsidered  by  the  commit- 
tee or,  if  pressed  under  present  circum- 
stances before  the  Senate,  be  rejected. 

Confirmation  of  Mr.  Packard  on  this 
record  and  under  these  conditions  would 
establish  a  most  imfortunate  precedent. 
It  avails  nothing  to  say  that  It  will  not 
be  a  precedent  or  that  the  committee  will 
not  regard  it  as  a  precedent,  this  being 
tantamoimt  to  saying  that  the  sum  of 
two  and  two  will  not  be  recognized  as 
four.  It  would  be  a  precedent,  a  most  un- 
fortimate  precedent,  of  abandonment  of 
conflict  of  interest  safeguards  with  re- 
spect to  confirmation  of  a  nominee  for 


Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense    with    a 
prima  facie  conflict  of  interest. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  for  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  to  suggest  means  of 
removing  the  conflict  of  interest  that 
would  be  created  by  conflrmatlon.  That 
responsibility  would  rightly  rest  upon 
the  nominee.  Even  so.  it  may  be  permis- 
sible to  suggest  that  a  genuine  "blind" 
trust  with  attributes  of  both  discretion 
in  and  Instructions  to  the  trustee  for 
diversification  or  divestiture,  and  a  much 
longer  term  trust  be  considered.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  divestiture  seem  to  have  been 
maximized.  The  utilization  of  an  under- 
writer agency  might  be  considered.  But 
these  references  are  only  made  to  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  see  the  conflict  of  In- 
terest removed. 

Information  that  Mr.  Packard  is  an 
exceptionally  able,  honorable,  and  dedi- 
cated man  comes  from  many  sources,  in- 
cluding a  very  courteous  and  pleasant 
visit  from  the  able  and  estimable  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  who  needs 
and  deserves  able  colleagues. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  public  officials 
must  shun  even  the  appearance  of  evil, 
public  confidence  being  so  essential  to 
the  efficacy  of  our  system  of  popular 
government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ACCOUNTING  PRACTICES  OF  YOUTH 
PRIDE.  INC. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Thursday  last,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  completed  and  furnished 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions a  report  of  its  audit  of  Youth 
Pride.  Inc.  This  investigation  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
on  Jime  5.  1968,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  and  an  interim  report  was 
supplied  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  September  4.  1968.  This  interim 
report  was  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  114,  part  20, 
pages  25967-25976. 

In  view  of  rather  widespread  interest 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office's  find- 
ings, copies  of  the  final  report  have  been 
forwarded  directly  to  those  having  re- 
.sponsibility  for  the  administration  of 
PRIDE  contracts  and  the  protection  of 
the  Government's  Interests  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  will  be  relea.sed  to  the  press 
later  today. 

The  report  .speaks  for  itself.  However. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  following: 

The  General  Accounting  Office  did  not 
undertake  to  evaluate  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  PRIDE  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  the  legislative  acts  under 
which  it  was  fimded. 

Although  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice lequested  unrestricted  access  to  the 
books  and  records  of  PRIDE's  affiliate 
organization  known  as  Youth  PRIDE 
Economic  Enterprises.  Inc. — PEE — ac- 
cess was  limited  only  to  those  transac- 
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tlons  between  PRIPE  and  PEE  and  cer- 
tain PEE  training  programs. 

Neither  did  the;  General  Accounting 
Office  undertake  Qo  investigate  allega- 
tions or  other  evidence  indicating  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  Qrlmlnal  statutes. 

The  General  A(jcounting  OfQce  and 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  inves- 
tigations of  a  crlmitial  nature  have  oper- 
ating agreements  that  any  such  Infor- 
mation uncovered  bi  the  course  of  GAO 
investigations  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
responsible  agency! for  further  develop- 
ment and  appropriate  action.  In  the 
course  of  this  Investigation,  initial  in- 
formation of  this  type  was  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
on  July  11.  1968.  CXher  information  was 
made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
August  22.  1968.  aj^  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  October  il.  1968. 

As  requested  by  the  committee,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  did  endeavor 
to  determine  whether  Government  funds 
utilized  under  the  contract  were  properly 
expended.  And  accounted  for,  and  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusion  as  contained 
in  the  report: 

ficant  weaknesses  In 
counting  and  related 
ng  tbe  period  covered 
legations  of  irregular- 
ities disclosed  during  our  interviews  with 
PRIDE  enroUees,  and;  the  Department's  dls- 
closiures  regarding  Uitemal  control  weak- 
nesses apd  questionable  check  endorsements, 
we  cannot  conclude  tjbat  all  funds  advanced 
to  PREDB  under  Its  irst  two  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  liibor  were  properly  ex- 
pended and  accounted  (or. 

I  repeat: 

We  cannot  concluae  that  all  funds  ad- 
vanced to  PRIDE  under  its  first  two  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  Labor  were 
properly  erp>ended  an(d  accounted  for. 

We  believe  that  th*  serious  weaknesses  in 
PRIDE'S  system  of  accounting  and  Internal 
controls  allowed  for  conditions  under  which 
many  of  the  Irregulailties  and  Improprieties 
that  have  been  allegeid  could  have  occurred. 
We  do  not  believe  tht*  It  Is  feasible  to  deter- 
mine now  with  any  «egree  of  certainty  the 
full  extent  to  which]  funds  may  have  been 
misused.  We  believe  t|iat  the  passage  of  time 
and  other  circumstanjces — 

I  repeat:  "and  other  circumstances "; 
the  report  does  not  fleflne  those  so-called 
other  circumstances  or  make  any  other 
explanation  whats^ver  of  what  was 
Intended — 

We  believe  that  th^  passage  of  time  and 
other  circumstances  I  relating  to  PRIDE'S 
operations  would  maJ*  any  attempts  at  such 
determinations  Inord^ately  costly  and  the 
results  would  probably  be  Inconclusive. 


In  view  of   the  si; 
PRIDE'S  system   of 
internal  controls  d 
by  our  review,   the 


We  believe  that  tl 
have  recently  been 
accounting  system  anj 
trols  should  aid  matt 
surance  that  contra* 
e.xpended  and  accoui 
However,  in  our  oplJ 
counting  and  no  lnt( 


e  Improvements  that 
ade   by  PRIDE  to   Its 

related  internal  con- 
lally  In  providing  as- 
s  funds  are  properly 
ed  for  in  the  future, 
on.  no  system  of  ac- 

nal  controls,  regard- 


less of  how  well  devlaled,  can  be  expected  to 
provide  complete  protection  against  all  types 
of  fiscal  Irregularttiesl  such  as  kickbacks  of 
pay  and  collusion  to  divert  funds  for  un- 
authorized uses. 

We  believe  that  th^  Department  of  Labor 


should  have  satisfied 


Itself  in   conjunction 


with  awarding  contracts  to  PRIDE  that  the 
accounting  procedure^  and  internal  controls 
of  that  organization)  provided  reasonable 
safeguards   over   Fede^l   funds.   We   believe 


that,  if  the  Department  had  required  PRIDE 
to  adhere  to  conventional  and  accepted 
standards  of  accounting  and  internal  control, 
many  of  the  unresolved  questions  and  doubts 
concerning  the  use  of  funds  under  the  first 
two  contracts  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  attitude 
toward  its  responsibilities  in  administer- 
ing the  contract  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing response  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  question  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  paying  PRIDE  enrollees  dur- 
ing inclement  weather:  " 

•  •  •  In  some  Instances  we  know  that 
Indoor  activities  may  be  inappropriate  or  un- 
available. Where  such  cases  arise  we  antici- 
pate that  enrollees  might  be  dismissed  for 
the  day  with  full  pay.  In  view  of  the  project's 
effort  to  provide  financial  and  Job  security 
to  disadvantaged  youths  and  considering  that 
constructiva  indoor  activities  may  simply 
not  be  scheduled  in  certain  cases,  it  is  felt 
that  the  project  ought  to  have  the  authority 
in  cases  of  bad  weather  to  Judge  whether 
worthwhile  Indoor  activities  can  be  arranged 
and  whether  enrollees  should  or  should  not 
be  penalized  financially  for  bad  weather. 
This  fiexlbUlty  In  operation  Is  consistent  with 
our  approach  of  granting  PRIDE  wide  dis- 
cretion In  formulating  and  administering 
their  program  and  consequently,  we  do  not 
plan  to  modify  otir  current  agreement  with 
Youth  Pride,  Inc.  to  include  an  understand- 
ing on  Inclement  weather. 

Note  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
took  the  firm  iwsltlon: 

We  do  not  plan  to  modify  our  current 
agreement  with  Youth  Pride,  Inc.,  to  include 
an  understanding  on  Inclement  weather. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
focuses  In  some  detail  on  time  and  at- 
tendance records  and  payroll  practices  as 
they  existed  both  prior  to  and  following 
the  institution  of  certain  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reforms  recommended  In 
a  letter  by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  dated  September 
13,  1968.  With  all  of  the  effort  that  has 
gone  into  improving  recordkeeping  and 
accountability  In  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment funds  expended  by  PRIDE,  it  is 
disappointing  to  learn  of  such  charges  of 
new  irregularities  as  were  reported  by 
Congressman  BROYHttL  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week — 
Congressional  Record,  January  16,  1969, 
page  1087. 

Mention  la  also  made  regarding  con- 
tract compliance  and  accounting  for  such 
items  as  consultant  fees,  travel  allow- 
ances, rental  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
purchase  of  equipment  and  fixtures,  and 
legal  and  accounting  fees.  Also  discussed 
is  the  confused  and  often  nonexistent 
payroll  and  employee  data  that  PRIDE 
was  required  to  maintain  both  under  its 
contracts  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  final  re- 
sponsibility for  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  utilized  imder  Government  con- 
tracts rests  with  the  contractor.  It  Is 
clearly  apparent,  however,  that  at  best 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  indifferent 
to  Its  responsibilities  to  supervise  and  ad- 
minister these  contracts.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter evidence  of  this  fact  than  the  report's 
statement  that  as  of  November  30,  1968. 
the  Department  had  not  completed  its 
evaluation  of  a  draft  report  of  its  own 
auditors,  which  was  submitted  over  6 
months  previous.  May  21,  1968.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  second  contract  ending  Au- 


gust 4,  1968,  the  Department's  auditors 
Informed  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  'they  Intended  to  complete  their 
review  of  the  contract — No.  P2-8901-09— 
but  because  of  manpower  limitations 
they  were  not  certain  when  the  review 
would  be  made." 

According  to  the  GAO  report,  PRIDE 
repeatedly  failed  to  comply  with  certain 
requirements  of  Its  contracts  with  the 
Labor  Department  and  with  certain  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Such  lackadaisical 
administration,  surveillance,  and  over- 
sight by  an  established  Government 
agency  or  department  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  clearly  not  conducive  to 
tight  administration  and  strict  compli- 
ance of  contract  provisions  by  a  new  and 
admittedly  inexperienced  organization 
such  as  PRIDE. 

Moreover,  It  Is  regrettable  that  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  did  not  deter- 
mine whether  the  Individual,  who  was 
paid  for  working  72  hours  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  80  hours  for 
PRIDE  in  the  2-week  pay  period  ending 
July  31,  1968,  was  in  fact  being  paid 
twice  for  the  same  hours  by  both  PRIDE 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. It  Is  also  imfortunate  that  neither 
the  General  Accounting  Office  nor 
PRIDE'S  Independent  auditors  have 
been  able  to  reconcile  significant  differ- 
ences in  PRIDE'S  general  ledger  and  pay- 
roll simimarles  supplied  pursuant  to  the 
committee's  request. 

PRIDE'S  certified  public  accountants, 
Smulkln,  Barsky,  Hoffman,  and  Denton, 
were  retained  by  PRIDE  on  October  31, 
1967,  to  "install  an  acceptable  account- 
ing syst«n  for  PRIDE  and  train  PRIDE 
employees  in  implementation  of  the  sys- 
tem." Through  September  30,  1968,  fees 
and  expenses  billed  to  PRIDE  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  public  accountants 
totaled  $53,991.  Note  Is  taken  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  this  firm's  report, 
dated  October  7,  1969,  and  covering  the 
period  of  August  2,  1967,  to  Jime  30, 
1968: 

As  to  contributions  received  and  enrollee 
wages  paid,  tt  was  not  practicable  to  ex- 
tend the  examination  beyond  accounting  for 
the  receipts  as  recorded  and  comparing  the 
wages  paid  to  the  underlying  supporting 
documents. 

The  GAO  report  states  that  it  was 
principally  on  the  basis  of  the  additional 
information  that  it  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  extending  the  scope  of  its  review 
beyond  an  examination  of  PRIDE'S 
books  and  records,  that  it  could  not  con- 
clude that  fimds  advanced  to  PRIDE 
under  Its  first  two  contracts  were  prop- 
erly expended  and  accounted  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  report  Is  not 
Indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  Gov- 
ernment funds  committed  to  similar 
projects  in  other  cities  have  been  han- 
dled. In  an  effort  to  see  that  this  is  not 
the  case  and  that  the  Government's  in- 
terests both  past  and  future  are  fully 
protected,  this  report  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations (Mr.  McClellan). 


January  21,  1969 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  to  be  followed  by  the 
text  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port, to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  brief 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appbopriations, 

January  18, 1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on    Investigations,    New    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Enclosed  herewith  for 
the  information  of  your  Committee  is  the 
final  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
covering  Its  audit  of  the  first  two  Govern- 
ment contracts  with  Pride,  Inc. 

This  report  has  been  furnished  directly  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  In- 
formation which  it  contains  has  not  been 
made  available  either  to  Pride,  Inc.,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  or  other  Interested 
parties. 

You  will  recall  that  certain  Information 
and  allegations  relating  to  this  matter  were 
furnished  to  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  on  July  24th  and 
September  6th,  1968.  The  subject  was  also 
discussed  on  the  Senate  Floor  on  September 
6th  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  20, 
pp.  25967-25976).  Your  Committee's  strong 
hand  in  protecting  the  Government's  inter- 
est and  seeing  that  the  highest  standards 
are  maintained  In  administering  programs 
of  this  nature  are  well  known.  I,  therefore, 
again  urge  a  most  careful  investigation  and 
analysis  of  all  of  the  facts  and  allegations 
now  available. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  these  contracts  and 
certain  apparent  irregularities  growing  out 
of  them  are  presently  being  evaluated  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Byhd, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Report  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, U.S.  Senate — AtTDrr  op  Department 
op  Labor  Contracts  With  YotrrH  Piude, 
Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 

(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  January  16,  1969) 
Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 
B-164537. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  of  June  5,  1968,  as  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  instructions,  we  sub- 
mit herewith  our  report  on  the  audit  of 
Department  of  Labor  contracts  with  Youth 
Pride,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Pursuant  to  your  Instructions,  we  have 
not  followed  our  customary  practice  of  ob- 
taining advance  comments  on  the  draft  of 
this  report  by  those  parties  which  might  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  report.  Also,  we 
plan  to  make  no  further  distribution  of  this 
report  unless  your  agreement  has  been  ob- 
tained or  public  announcement  has  been 
made  by  you  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
report. 

By  agreement  vrith  you  and  the  Chair- 
man, Senate  Permanent  Subconamittee  on 
Investigations,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  certain  indications  of  criminal 
violations  received  by  us  during  the  audit 
have  been  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  report  contains  several  recommenda- 


tions to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  you 
may  wish  to  refer  to  blm  for  appropriate 
action. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(Enclosure:    The    Honorable    Richard    B. 
Russell,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, United  States  Senate.) 
introduction 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  dated  June  5,  1968  (see 
app.  II),  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
made  an  audit  of  Government  funds  utilized 
under  the  first  two  of  three  Department  of 
Labor  contracU  with  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  The 
Committee  requested  us : 

"To  determine  •  ♦  •  That  a»  Government 
funds  utilized  under  •  •  •  |  these  con- 
tracts] have  been  properly  expended  and  ac- 
counted  for    I  see   app.   II|, 

"To  determine  •  •  •  The  full  name,  home 
address,  social  security  number,  and  if  pos- 
sible, the  period  of  employment  and  total 
amount  paid  to  each  employee  since  the  in- 
ception of  this  program."  (see  app.  II)  (addi- 
tional data  was  subsequently  requested), 

"To  evaluate  PRIDE'S  record  keeping  and 
accounting  procedures  (see  app.  III|,  and 

"To  conduct  personal  Interviews  of  a  se- 
lected number  of  PRIDE  enrollees  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  seeking  Information  rela- 
tive to  possible  misuse  of  Government 
funds."  (See  app.  III.) 

We  also  examined  Into  certain  facets  of 
the  operations  of  Youth  Pride  Economic  En- 
terprises, Inc.  (PEE) ,  an  affiliate  organized  to 
provide  businesses  for  dispensing  goods  and 
services,  because  of  its  relationship  with 
PRIDE. 

Our  review  was  begun  In  June  1968,  and 
fieldwork  was  substantially  completed  by 
November  30,  1968.  Our  review,  which  was 
conducted  at  the  offices  of  PRIDE,  PEE,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  DC. 
Included  reviews  of  pertinent  legislation,  op- 
erating policies  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Department  and  by  PRIDE,  contract  pro- 
visions, and  financial  operations.  Income  and 
expenditures  from  inception  of  the  first  con- 
tract (August  2,  1967)  through  termination 
of  the  second  contract  (August  4.  1968)  were 
examined  and  the  system  of  accounting  and 
related  internal  controls  was  reviewed  and 
evaluated.  Our  review  included  visits  to 
PRIDE  work  areas  and  to  selected  enrollees' ' 
homes  for  the  primary  purpose  of  seeking 
information  relating  to  possible  misuse  of 
Government  funds.  In  addition,  we  reviewed, 
and   utilized   to   the   extent  deemed   appro- 


priate, audit  work  performed  by  PRIDE'S 
public  accountants  and  the  Department's 
auditors. 

We  requested  unrestricted  access  to  the 
books  and  records  of  PEE  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Department's  con- 
tracts with  PEE,  access  was  granted  only  to 
the  directly  pertinent  books  and  records  in- 
volving PRIDE'S  transactions  with  PEE.  Our 
examination  of  PEE  was  therefore  limited  to 
the  review  of  transactions  between  PRIDE 
and  PEE  concerning  the  training  of  PRIDE 
enrollees. 

Our  examination  did  not  Include  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  overall  effectiveness  of  PRIDE 
In  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lative acts  under  which  funds  have  been 
provided. 

The  following  reports  were  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  connection  with  this  assignment. 

NATDIIE     or     report 

September  4.  1968— Evaluation  of  PRIDE'S 
recordkeeping  and  accounting  procedures. 
(Requested  by  Committee  on  August  19. 
1968.) 

September  6.  1968 — Interim  repKirt  on  audit 
of  PRIDE  and  PEE.  (Requested  by  Commit- 
tee on  August  19,  1968.) 

Also.  In  accordance  with  Senate  Commit- 
tee Report  1484,  dated  July  30,  1968.  we  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1968.  as  to  the  propriety  of  Pride's 
then  current  recordkeeping  and  accounting 
procedures. 

The  Information  contained  in  the  forego- 
ing documents  Is  summarized  in  this  report 

BACKGROtTND 

PRIDE  was  incorporated  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  August  4.  1967,  for  the  basic 
purpyoses  of  ( 1 )  giving  employment  and  Job 
training  to  hard-core,  multiproblem,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  youth  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  neighborhood  services,  such  as 
street  and  alley  cleaning  and  rodent  con- 
trol, (2)  engaging  In  activities  designed  t-o 
create  and  expand  employment  and  Job 
training  opportunities,  and  (3)  engaging  in 
educational  activities. 

The  corjjoratlon  Is  not  organized  for  profit 
and  has  no  capital  stock,  and  no  part  of  any 
net  earnings  it  may  realize  may  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  individual. 

PRIDE  is  headed  by  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor— Carroll  B.  Harvey— who  is  responsible 
for  directing  its  overall  affairs.  Its  functions 
are  carried  out  through  three  departments. 
The  current  director  and  the  principal  func- 
tions of  each  department  are  as  follows: 


Department 


Director 


PrirKipal  furKtions 


Operations...   Marion  S.  Barry  ... 

Program  development Mary  M  Treadwell 

Administration     Fred  Tarpley,  Sr 


Neighborhood  services  program 

Services  to  enrollees.  including  education  tiaining,  health  benenls,  legal 
aid,  and  recreation:  selection  and  development  ol  skill  training  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  permanent  employment 

Procurement,  personnel,  payroll,  and  accounting. 


Carroll  B.  Harvey  is  an  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  which  re- 
gards his  aimual  salary  ($18,076)  as  an  in- 
kind  contribution  to  PRIDE.  The  annual  sal- 
aries of  the  three  directors  of  departments 
as  of  November  30,  1968,  were  as  follows: 

Marion  S.  Berry $15,600 

Mary  M.  Treadwell.-- 15,600 

Fred  Tarpley,   Sr 12,605 

We  were  Informed  that,  as  of  November  14, 
1968,  PRIDES  Board  of  Directors  consisted 
of  41  enrollees  and  staff  employees,  includ- 
ing the  Executive  Director,  the  Director  of 
Operations,  and  the  Director  of  Program  De- 
velopment. The  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
B(Mrd  is  Winston  Staton  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  PRIDE  Is  Mary  M.  Treadwell. 
The    f^rst   Chairman    of    the    Board,    Rufus 


1  Ezu-ollees  are  youths  participating  In 
PRIDE'S  employment  and  Job  training 
programs. 


Mayfield.  was  replaced  by  Winston   Staton. 
as  Acting  Chairman,  in  November  1967. 

The  number  of  PRIDE  enrollees  and  staff 
employees  on  the  rolls  as  of  October  5,  1968. 
according  to  PRIDE's  records,  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

Administrative    110 

Painting    l"? 

Neighborhood   services 699 

Total    employees 826 

From  Inception  through  June  30,  1968. 
PRIDE  employed  approximately  2.900  indi- 
viduals. 

Baste  information  on  contracts  with  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization 

In  pursuance  of  its  objectives,  PRIDE  has 
obtained  the  following  contracts  from  the 
Manpower  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  from  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization    (UPO). 
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CofltractNo. 


DMWtmMt  tl  Uhar: 
82  08-6S-41 


P2  8801-09. 
F9  9002  »  . 


Unitad  Ptannini  Orpniutioii 
180267 


Total  funds 


>  Expiration  data  o>  Juna  1 

>  Expiration  data  ol  Oct.  28, 
by  Nov.  30.  1968. 
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Ajnomit 


FroM 


To —    Statutory  authority  and  proinia 


.  ..      1291. 52S    Aw|.    2,1967    SapL  30, 1967    Sac.  105    Manpower  Development  and  Traininf  Act 

o»  1962.  as  amended  (42  U  S.C.  2572c.  $upp.  III). 

(Summer  youth  demonstration  projacl) 
.  .    2,037,090    Oct     1,1967    Auf.    4, 1968 1  Titia    ID,   Economic   Opportunity   Act  o(   1964,  as 

amandad  (42   U.S.C.   2763,  supp.    III).  (Special 

impact  program.) 
.  .    2:600,000    Auc    5,1968    Au(.    5,1969    Title    IB,    Economic   Opportunity  Act  ol   1964.   as 

amended  (42  U.S.C.  2737,  supp.  III).  (Work  and 

training  program.) 


464,388    Sept   2.1967 


Aut  31,1968-  Title  IB,  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol  1964.  as 
amendad(42  U.S.C.  2737.  supp.  III). (Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.) 


5,392.983 


1968.  extended  to  Aug.  4,  1968. 
1967.  extended  to  Aug.  31.  1968.  Negotiations  for  a  new  subcontract  had  b««n  substantially  completed 


Contract  No.  82- 00-68-01  ($291,525) 
Th«  Initial  contract  with  PRIDE,  for  the 
period  August  2  through  September  30,  1967, 
was  made  under  34ctlon  105  of  the  Man- 
power Development  And  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  which  tuthorlzed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  "develop  and  carry  out  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects  to  assist 
in-tbe  pU«ement  of  persona  seeking  employ- 
rneot  tbvough  a  public  employment  of- 
fice •   •   •."  J 

The  specific  objective  of  the  demonstration 
project  authorized  ijy  the  contract  was  "to 
explore  the  feasibility  and  value  of  having 
youth  themselves  take  a  major  role  in  orga- 
nizing and  operating  a  large-scale  program  to 
provide  disadvantaged  unemployed  youth 
with  positive  motivai^on  and  work-experience 
in  needed  communliy-servlce  activities." 
The  contract  provided  that  PRIDE  would: 

1.  Recruit  and  select  approximately  900 
unemployed  youths,  prtmarily  ages  14  to  18, 
to  be  supervised  by  ^bout  129  team  foremen, 
age  18  and  over,  thfee  division  chiefs,  and 
other  authorized  sta(r. 

2.  Employ  youths  iti  neighborhood  cleanup, 
rodent  control,  and  ibeautlflcatlon  work  ac- 
UvlUes  at  s  rate  of  $11.20  a  day  ($1.40  an 
hour) .  Team  foremen  and  drivers  were  to  be 
p>aid  $16  a  day  ($2  aA  hour)  and  area  super- 
visors and  division  cliiefs  $20  a  day  ($2.50  an 
houri  and  $22  a  day  [$2.75  an  hour),  respec- 
tively. 

Contract  Mo.  P2-(  1901-09  ($2,037,090) 
The  second  contrict  with  PRIDE  which 
as  amended,  ran  frim  (October  1,  1967,  to 
August  4.  1968,  was  authorized  under  tttla 
ID  (Special  Impact  ,Prograins)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(42  tJ.3.C.  2763).  Tl^e  purpose  of  this  part 
of  the  act  is: 

"To  establish  spec 
are  directed  to  the 
problems  existing  in 
or  neighborhoods  • 
areas  having  especia 
of  low-income  perso 


il  programs  which  (1) 
3lution  of  the  crltlcaJ 
rtlcular  coEomunltlea 
within  those  urban 
fy  large  concentrations 
•  and  (2)  are  of 
sufficient  size  and  soope  to  have  an  t^pre- 
clable  Impact  In  such  communities  and 
neighborhoods  in  aifresting  tendencies  to- 
ward dependency,  c^ironlc  unemployment, 
and  rising  communiti  tensions." 

The  contract  authorized  PRIDE  to  pro- 
vide work  training  Experience  to  enrollees 
in  neighborhood  services  and  various  com- 
mercial-type programs.  Neighborhood  serv- 
ices consisted  of  neigt^borhood  cleanup,  beau- 
tlflcatlon,  recreation,  ^nd  rodent  control  and 
were  to  he  carried  outiby  PRIDE. 

The  conunerclal-tyjje  activities  organized 
by  PRIDE  included  $  landscaping  and  gar- 
dening comj;>any  and  an  art  company.  These 
com[>anles  were  placad  under  PEE  in  March 
and  May  1968,  resp^tlvely.  Wages  of  en- 
rollees who  were  assigned  to  PEE  for  train- 
ing were  paid  by  PRIDE. 

The  original  contrlwit  was  due  to  expire 
on  June  15,  1968.  It  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  July  15,   1968,  further  extendad 


to  July  31,  1968,  and 


extended  again  to  Au- 


gust 4,  1968.  None  of  these  extensions  au- 
thorized any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
contract. 

PRIDE  was  authorized  to  employ  the  fol- 
lowing enrollees  through  June  15,  1968,  at 
the  wage  rates  indicated. 


Number 


Wage 

rata* 


Financed  from  departmental  funds: 

Part  time: 

Workers,  in  school 320  J1.40 

Team  captains,  in  school 100  1. 75 

Full  tinio: 

Workers,  out  o(  school 600  I.7S 

Team  captains 85  $2.00-2.25 

Dnver/mechanics 36  2.00-2.2S 

Area  supervisors 21  150-2.75 

Total 1,162 

Financed  frofli  UPO  funds:  Part-tima 
time  workers,  in  school 380  1.40 

Total  enrollees  authonzad 1,542 

After  June  15,  1968,  full-time  summer 
Jobs  for  1,392  enrollees  were  authorized.  The 
types  of  enrollees  and  applicable  wage  rates 
were  as  follows: 


Number    Wage  rates 


Financed  from  departmental 
funds: 

Workers 768  Up  to  $1.75. 

Team  captains. 167  Up  to  $2.25. 

Drivers/mechanics 38  $2  to  $2.25. 

Area  supervisors 21  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Total 992 

financed  from  UPO  funds  ■: 

Workers,  age  14  and  15 $1.40. 

Workers,  age  1 6  through  21 . .  400    $1  60. 

Total  enrollees  authorized..       1, 392 

'  Under  PRIDE'S  subcontract  with  UPO  the  change  in  number 
ol  enrollees  and  wage  rates  was  made  effective  on  June  9. 

Contract  No.  F9-0002-99   ($2,600,000) 

The  third  contract  with  PRIDE  runs  from 
August  5,  1968.  through  August  5.  1969,  and 
was  authorined  under  title  IB  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  act  is: 

"To  provide  usefiil  work  and  training  op- 
portunities, together  with  related  services 
and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low-income 
youths  to  continue  or  resume  their  educa- 
tion, and  to  help  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and 
hold  regular  competitive  employment  •  •  •." 

Under  this  contract,  PRIDE  was  expected 
to  continue  and  build  upon  the  program  it 
had  operated  under  the  previous  contract. 
It  was  authorized  to  employ  the  following 
types  of  youths. 

Number 
Youths  16  years  of  age  and  above  from 
low-income  families: 

Not.  attending    school    and    unem- 
ployed   or    underemployed '  200 

Attending  school  (to  be  financed  by 
UPO) --400 


Numher 
Youths    over    16    years    of    age — until 
school    reopens 250 

Total  enrollees   authorized 850 

'  As  of  October  5.  1968,  PRIDE  had  716  en- 
rollees on  its  payroll  although  only  600  were 
authorized  by  the  contract,  as  noted  above. 
The  Department  advised  us  that  the  excess 
represented  14-  and  15-year-old  enrollees 
who  are  to  be  phased  out  of  the  program 
and  that  the  ceiling  of  600  had  been  waived 
by  the  Department  until  the  phasing  out 
process  was  completed. 

=  Contract  P9-9002-99  made  reference  to 
the  employment  of  400  enrollees,  age  16  and 
above,  who  were  to  be  paid  from  UPO  funds 
whereas  the  UPO  subcontract  permitted  380 
14-  through  21-year-old  enrollees  to  be  hired. 
The  Department  explained  that  the  provi- 
sion in  contract  P9-9002-99  referring  to 
UPO- financed  enrollees  was  for  reference 
purposes  only  and  that  the  provision  in  the 
UPO  contract  was  controlling. 

Subcontract  No.  180267  ($464,368) 

UPO,  a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  the  official  loc«l  agency  for  implementing 
various  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (78  Stat. 
508).  UPO  operates  some  programs  directly 
and  contracts  with  certain  Independent 
community  organizations  for  the  operation 
of  other  programs. 

In  September  1967  PRIDE  obtained  sub- 
contract No.  180267  from  UPO  for  the  period 
September  2,  1967,  to  October  28,  1967,  under 
title  IB  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Several  times  the  period  of  the  sub- 
contract was  extended  and  the  amount  was 
Increased.  The  latest  amendment  (June  9, 
1968)  extended  the  period  to  August  31,  1968, 
and  increased  the  amount  to  $464,368.  The 
subcontract,  as  amended,  authorized  PRIDE 
to  provide  employment  for  13  hours  weekly 
to  380  unemployed  and  poor  eru-ollees  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  through  21  years,  who 
would  be  able  to  resume  or  maintain  school 
attendance  as  a  result  of  enrollment  In  the 
project.  UPO  was  to  reimburse  PRIDE  for  the 
cost  of  the  enrollees'  wages  at  $1.40  an  hour 
from  Nelghlxarhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC) 
funds  obtained  by  UPO  under  Its  prime  con- 
tract No.  UPO-NYC-7177-09  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  June  9,  1968,  amendment  provided 
funds  for  full-time  summer  employment,  40 
hours  weekly,  to  400  In-school  enrollees  from 
June  9,  1968,  to  August  31,  1968.  The  w«ge 
rate  for  enrollees  aged  14  and  15  continued 
at  the  rate  of  $1.40  an  hour  and  the  wage 
rate  for  enrollees  aged  16  through  21  was 
Increased  to  $1.60  an  hour. 

PRIDE  continued  to  operate  the  NYC  In- 
school  program  after  August  31, 1968,  without 
a  formal  contract,  but  the  negotiations  for 
a  new  contract  had  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  November  30,  1968.  During  the 
Interim  period  PRIDE  used  departmental 
funds  to  pay  wages  for  NYC  enrollees. 

PRIDE  Economic  Enterprises,  Inc.   {PEE) 

PEE  was  incorporated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  March  29,  1968,  as  a  profit-mak- 
ing corporation,  to  give  employment  and 
Job  training  to  hard-core,  multlproblem 
Washington.  DC,  youth  and  other  persons 
and  to  provide  businesses  for  dispensing 
goods  and  servlcea.  As  of  November  30,  1968. 
PEE  had  no  capital  stock  outstanding. 

PEE  is  affiliated  with  PRIDE  to  the  extent 
that  PRIDE'S  principal  officials  (see  p.  6) 
serve  on  PEE's  Board  of  Directors.  Also,  thej 
are  officers  of  PEIE.  as  follows : 

PRIDE  Official  and  PEE  Position 

CarroU  B.  Harvey,  President. 

Marion  S.  Barry,  Vice-President. 

Mary  M.  TreadweU,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Administrator  of  PEE  as  of  October  31, 
1968,  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  R.  Landry,  Sr. 

On  August  5,  1968,  PEE  obtained  four  con- 
tracts from  the  Department  of  Labor  wbicli 
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made  funds  available  for  training  PRIDE  en- 
rollees In  the  various  businesses,  as  follows: 

PRIDE  Landscaping  and  Garden- 
ing Co. $130,000 

PRIDE  ARTCO  (art  company)...         60.000 

PRIDE  Painting  and  Mainte- 
nance Co. 255,600 

PRIDE  Automotive  Service  Cen- 
ter   726,410 


Total  funds 1,172,010 

These  contracts  were  made  pursuant  to 
title  IB  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  On  August  27,  1968,  the  four  PEE  con- 
tracts were  merged  into  one  contract  (No. 
09-9-6003). 

The  first  business  enterprise  undertaken 
by  PEE  was  a  landscaping  and  gardening 
business  which  was  purchased  from  Mr.  T.  P. 
Brockman,  Sr.  of  McLean,  Virginia  in  March 
1968.  The  business  provided  on-the-job  train- 
ing experience  for  51  PRIDE  enrollees 
through  August  4,  1968.  This  purchase  was 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  a  $25,000  loan, 
obtained  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration on  April  24,  1968.  The  loan  is  repay- 
able in  monthly  installments,  with  Interest 
at  5^2  percent,  over  a  10-year  period. 

PEE  also  organized  ARTCX),  a  business  to 
commission  artists  to  do  original  art  work 
and  have  manufacturers  reproduce  it  in  large 
quantities  for  a  mass  market.  PEE  informed 
us  that  It  had  borrowed  $5,000  from  a  local 
bank  to  establish  ARTCO  as  a  profit-making 
business.  Sixteen  PRIDE  enrollees  were  trans- 
ferred from  PRIDE  to  ARTCX)  for  training. 
ARTCO  was  shut  down  in  September  1968, 
and  eight  enrollees  were  transferred  back  to 
PRIDE,  six  were  terminated,  and  two  re- 
mained with  PEE. 

The  painting  and  maintenance  company 
had  not  been  activated  as  of  October  31, 
1968.  PRIDE  employees  assigned  to  painting 
were  being  carried  on  PRIDE's  payroll. 

In  September  1968  the  Pride  American 
Service  Center  went  into  operation  at  14th 
and  Euclid  Streets,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

riNDlNCS,    CONCLUSIONS,    AND    SECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Review  of  Pride's  financial  operations 
Our  review  showed  that  a  number  of 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies  existed  In 
PRIDE'S  system  of  accounting  and  related 
internal  controls,  relating  primarily  to  en- 
rollee  payrolls.  We  found  significant  weak- 
nesses in  procedures,  involving  the  distri- 
bution of  payroll  checks  to  enrollees; 
preparation,  submission,  and  verification  of 
enrollees'  time  and  attendance  reports  which 
form  the  basis  for  making  payroll  payments 
to  enrollees;  and  verification  of  payroll 
calculations. 

Also,  during  Interviews  with  a  selected 
number  of  PRIDE  enrollees,  we  received 
numeroiw  allegations  of  improprieties  and 
Irregularities  Involving  expenditures  for 
wages  and  other  matters.  FHirther,  we  noted 
that  Department  of  Labor  auditors  had  re- 
ported significant  weaknesses  in  PRIDE's 
Internal  controls  in  April  1968  and  that  De- 
partment Investigators  had  thereafter  noted 
a  number  of  questionable  endorsements  on 
enrollees'   payroll   checks. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  enroUee  wages  accounted 
for  about  77  percent  of  PRIDE's  expendi- 
tures, we  cannot  conclude  that  all  funds 
advanced  to  PRIDE  under  Ite  first  two  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  were  properly 
expended  and  accounted  for.  We  believe  that 
the  serious  weaknesses  in  PRIDE's  system 
of  accounting  and  Internal  controls  allowed 
for  conditions  under  which  many  of  the  Ir- 
regularities and  improprieties  that  have  been 
alleged  could  have  occurred.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  feasible  to  determine  now 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  full  extent 
to    which    funds    may    have    been    misused. 


We  believe  that  the  passage  of  time  and 
other  circumstances  relating  to  PRIDE's 
operations  would  make  any  attempts  at  such 
determinations  inordinately  costly  and  the 
results  would  probably  be  Inconclusive. 

Since  our  examination  disclosed  infor- 
mation which  leads  us  to  believe  that  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws  may  have  been  violated, 
we  have,  by  agreement  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, Committee  on  Government  Operations 
(see  apps.  IV  and  VI),  apprised  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  pertinent  aspects  of  our 
examination.  Certain  documented  informa- 
tion was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  December  4,  1968.  Also,  with  the 
p>ermis6ion  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, we  previously,  on  July  11,  1968, 
referred  certain  allegations  of  Irregularities 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  also  referred  its 
findings  involving  questionable  payroll 
check  endorsements  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

We  believe  that  the  improvements  that 
have  recently  been  made  by  PRIDE  in  its 
accounting  system  and  related  internal  con- 
trols should  aid  materially  In  ensuring  that 
contract  funds  are  properly  expended  and 
accounted  for  In  the  future.  However,  in  our 
opinion,  no  system  of  accounting  and  inter- 
nal controls,  regardless  of  how  well  devised. 


can  be  expected  to  provide  complete  protec- 
tion against  all  types  of  fiscal  irregulariUes, 
such  as  kickbacks  of  pay  and  collusion  to 
divert  funds  for  unauthorized  uses. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  have  satLsfled  Itself  in  conjunction 
with  awarding  contracts  to  PRIDE  that  the 
accounting  procedures  and  internal  controls 
of  that  organization  provided  reasonable 
safeguards  over  Federal  funds.  We  believe 
that,  if  the  Departmeivt  had  required  PRIDE 
to  adhere  to  conventional  and  accepted 
standards  of  accounting  and  internal  con- 
trol, many  of  the  now  unresolved  questions 
and  doubts  concerning  the  use  of  funds 
under  the  first  two  contracts  could  have  been 
avoided.  We  believe  that  in  the  future  the 
Department  should  monitor  PRIDE's  ac- 
counting and  internal  control  procedures 
and  perform  periodic  tests  of  transactions 
and  procedures  to  ensure  satisfactory  per- 
formance by  PRIDE. 

The  following  summary  of  grants  and  ex- 
penditures was  prepared  by  us  from  PRIDE's 
books  and  records  and  from  the  working 
papers  of  PRIDE's  public  accountants.  It 
shows  for  the  period  August  2,  1967,  through 
August  4.  1968,  (1)  total  grants  authorized 
under  PRIDE's  first  two  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  subcontract 
with  UPO,  (2)  expenditures  incurred  under 
the  three  contracts,  and  (3)  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  grants  authorized. 


Total 

Department  ol  Labor  contracts 

United 

Planninf 

Organization 

subcontract 

No.  180267 

No. 
'82  09«-01 

No. 
P2  8901-09 

Grants  authorized 

$2,792,983 

$291,525 

$2,037,090 

$464.3(8 

Expenditures  incurred: 

Enrollea  and  administrative  wages 

Payroll  taxes 

2,066,252 

90,831 

232, 536 
10, 148 

1,479,414 
65.094 
93,696  .. 
76,094  .. 
69,572  .. 
56,578  .. 
26,393  .. 
31,568  .. 
18.318  .. 
14  820 

354.30? 
15,589 

Consultants'  lees 

93,696 

89,965 

Rental  of  buildings  and  equipment 

13,871 

7,800 

900 

11,997 

585" 
3,069 

255' 

Purchase  ot  equipment  and  fixtures 

77,372 

Legal  and  accounting  fees 

57,478 

Insurance  premiums 

38,390 

31,568 

Renovation  expense. 

Consumable  supplies 

18.318 

15.405 

Publications  and  advertising.    .     

Payroll  service    

12,941 

9.872  .. 
12,482  .. 
10,896  .. 
10.280  .. 
44,758  .. 

Medical  and  dental  services 

12,482 

11.151 

10,280 

47,131 

Office  supplies 

Telephone  and  utilities... 

Other  expenditures    

2,373 

Total  expenditures  incurred 

2.673,260 

283,534 

2.019.835 

369,891 

Unexpended  balances  ol  grants  authorized 

119,723 

7.991 

17.255 

94,477 

>  Amounts  differ  from  those  shown  in  the  public  accountants'  report  (app.  I)  because  of  reclassiFications  made  by  us.  However, 
total  expenditures  incurred— $283,534— agree  with  the  amount  in  the  public  accountants'  report. 


Presented  below  are  more-detailed  com- 
ments on  the  results  of  our  review  of 
PRIDE'S  system  of  accounting  and  Internal 
controls  and  on  selected  categories  of  ex- 
penditures. 

Evaluation    of    system    of    accounting    and 
related  internal  controls 

Early  in  our  review  we  advised  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Department's  auditors  had 
found  weaknesses  In  PRIDE's  system  of  ac- 
counting and  internal  controls  and  had  noted 
several  Instances  of  suspicious  endorsements 
on  payroll  checks.  Also,  we  Informed  the 
Committee  of  allegations  of  fiscal  Irregulari- 
ties, which  we  had  received  from  various 
sources.  With  the  CJommittee's  permission, 
we  referred  these  allegations  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  July  11.  1968.  for 
evaluation  and  disposition. 

After  the  receipt  of  this  information,  the 
Committee,  in  its  report  on  the  1969  appro- 
priation bill  (enacted  as  P.L.  90-557,  82  Stat. 
969)  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 
agencies  (S.  Rept.  1484,  July  30,  1968),  ex- 
pressed concern  "at  the  seeming  lack  of  ap- 
plication of  proper  accounting  and  record- 
keeping procedures  in  the  operation  of  Youth 
Pride.  Inc."  It  stated  further  that: 


"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  not 
later  than  September  15,  1968,  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  thefecordkeeplng  and  ac- 
counting procedures  of  Youth  FYlde.  Inc..  are 
in  proper  order,  and  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  so  certified  to  him  by  letter,  and 
the  committee  directs  that  no  action  be 
taken  on  the  renewal  of  the  contract  beyond 
September  15,  1968.  unless  such  an  affirma- 
tive report  has  by  that  date  been  submitted 
by  the  Secretary." 

On  Augiwt  19.  1968  (see  app.  Ill) ,  the  Com- 
mittee requested  us  to  undertake  the  fol- 
lowing additional  work. 

1.  Submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  not 
later  than  September  7,  1968,  containing  an 
evaluation  of  PRIDE's  recordkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures.  (This  report  was  sub- 
mitted on  September  4.) 

2.  Submit  an  Interim  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  our  audit  of  PRIDE  by  September 
7,  1968.  (This  report  was  submitted  on  Sep- 
tember 6.) 

3.  Conduct  personal  Interviews  of  a  se- 
lected number  of  PRIDE  enrollees  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  seeking  information 
relative  to  p>osslble  misuse  of  Government 
funds.  (Tlie  preliminary  results  of  these  in- 
terviews were  included  in  our  interim  report 
of  September  6.) 
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In  our  report  of  S«9t«m'ber  4,  1968,  we  In- 
formed the  Committee  that,  In  our  opinion 
baaed  on  our  review  of  PRIDE's  and  PBE's 
accounting  systems  and  related  Internal 
controls  prior  to  September  4,  106S,  certain 
weaknesses  would  haVe  to  be  corrected  be- 
fore we  could  certify  that  PRIDE'S  record- 
keeping and  accounttag  procedures  were  in 
proper  order.  These  weaknesses  pertained  to 
( 1 )  distribution  of  payroll  checks  to  en- 
roUees,  (2)  preparation,  submission,  and 
verification  of  enrolled'  time  and  attendance 
reports  which  form  the  basis  for  making 
payroll  payments  to  tnroUees,  and  (3)  veri- 
fication of  payroll  calculations.  Other  weak- 
nesses of  less  slgnlllcance  had  also  been 
noted.  I 

For  example,  our  review  had  disclosed  that 
time  and  attendance  reports  were  main- 
tained and  approved  by  the  same  super- 
visory personnel  who  controlled  the  distribu- 
tion of  paychecks  to  anrollees  and  that  such 
a  procedure  did  not]  provide  for  adequate 
internal  controls  an^  safeguards  to  avoid 
check  payments  base*  on  time  and  attend- 
ance records  approve^  for  nonexistent  per- 
sons. In  our  observailons  of  paycheck  dis- 
tributions, we  had  noited  that  numerous  re- 
cipients of  payroll  checks  could  not  ade- 
quately identify  thefiselves.  We  had  con- 
cluded th»«  payma&te^  should  be  designated 
to  distribute  payroll  1  checks  independently 
of  the  supervisory  personnel  who  maintained 
and  approved  time  and  attendance  reports 
and  that  payroll  checks  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed unless  en^Dllees  provided  pay- 
masters with  appropitate  identification. 

Also,  we  had  conclMded  that  the  payroll 
office  at  PRIDE  was  hot  performing  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  vemflcatlon  work  in  con- 
nection with  enrolled  payroll  preparation, 
such  as  comparing  Information  on  time  and 
attendance  reports  with  Operations  Depart- 
ment morning  reports,  and  testing  the  ac- 
curacy of  payroll  calculations  made  by  the 
contractor  engaged  ta  prepare  enrollee  pay- 
roll checks.  We  belloved  that  these  proce- 
dures needed  to  be  strengthened  to  ensure 
reaaonable  accuracy  fnd  propriety  in  pay- 
roll  operations. 

We  apprised  the  Department  of  our  find- 
ings and  recommendajtions.  and  the  Depart- 


ment conveyed  them 
rectlve  actions  were 


PRIDE.  Prompt  cor- 
[.aken.  These   included 


(1)  hiring  a  Director  bf  Administration,  (2) 
hiring   a   paymaster.    13)    furnishing  PRIDE 


identification    cards 


all    employees,    (4) 


distributing  paycheck*  through  only  the  pay- 
master and  his  staff.  JS)  requiring  each  em- 
ployee to  present  his  Identification  card  be- 
fore giving  him  his  pajycheck.  (6)  testing  in- 
formation on  time  and  attendance  reports 
prepared  by  supervisors  with  daily  morning 
repnarta  showing  attendance  prepared  by 
headquarters  personnfl,  and  (7)  testing  pay- 
roll calculations.  Oth4r  management  control 
techniques,  such  as  d4ily  visits  to  work  areas 
by  supervisory  persoinel  to  verify  attend- 
ance, were  also  instituted. 

Subsequent  to  the  i  nuance  of  the  Septem- 
ber 4  report  to  the  Cot  unittee  we  ascertained 
that  the  recommendec  corrective  actions  had 
been  taken  and  substantially  implemented 
by  PRIDE.  We  concluded  that  the  account- 
ing system  and  relatec  internal  controls  were 
adequate.  Accordingl;'.  we  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  oi  September  13,  1968, 
that  the  recordkeeping  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  PRIDE  and  PEE  were  then  in 
proper  order.  In  our  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
we  pointed  out  that  our  evaluation  was  lim- 
ited to, the  accounting  systems  and  related 
internal  controls  and  did  not  include  man- 
agement controls  not  related  to  the  ac- 
counting system  such  as  those  Involving  per- 
formance of  oi>eratin|;  programs.  We  made 
reference  to  the  allegitlons  of  irregularities 
in  pay  and  to  other  matters  that  had  been 
discloeed  in  our  Inter  m  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  September  l>  and  pointed  out  that 


no  system  of  accounting  and  IntemAl  oon- 
trol.  regardless  of  bow  well  devised,  could 
be  expected  to  provide  complete  protection 
against  all  types  of  fiscal  Irregularities,  such 
as  kickbacks  of  pay  and  collusion  to  divert 
funds  for  unauthorized  uses. 


Enrollee    and    Administrative    Wages 
($2,066,262) 

Enrollee  and  administrative  wages,  which 
accounted  for  about  77  percent  of  PRIDE's 
total  expenditures  for  the  period  covered  by 
our  review,  were  as  follows: 


Total 


UPO 
Contract  No.  Contract  No.  subcontract 
82-09-68-01        P2-8901-09  No.  180267 


Enrollee  wages Jl, 930,601  $231,146        $1,345,153  J354,302 

Administrative  W8|«s    .  t 135,651  1,390  134,261  

Total 2,066,252  232,536         1.479,414  354,302 


In  connection  with  our  review  of  this 
major  item  of  expense,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Committee's  expressed  wishes,  we 
Interviewed  a  selected  number  of  PRIDE  en- 
rollees  for  the  primary  purpose  of  seeking  in- 
formation relative  to  the  possible  misuse  of 
Government  funds.  We  interviewed  the  en- 
roUees  at  their  homes  and  at  other  places  as 
necessary. 

In  this  connection  we  prepared  a  list  of 
PRIDE  enrollees  removed  from  the  payroll 
after  June  16,  1968.  or  on  the  June  15  pay- 
roll but  not  paid  during  the  2-week  period 
ended  July  27,  1968.  We  selected  the  June 
15  payroll  because  we  had  received  an  allega- 
tion that  this  particular  pajrroll  Included 
names  of  individuals  who  had  not  worked 
for  PRIDE.  We  also  considered  enrollees  who, 
for  the  most  p>art,  might  have  been  Involved 
in  irregularities,  such  as  enrollees  who  could 
not  adequately  identify  themselves  when 
they  received  their  paychecks.  Prom  the 
aforestated  data  and  other  sources,  we  se- 
lected a  group  of  133  enrollees  for  interview. 
All  PRIDE  work  areas  were  represented  in 
this  group. 

Since  the  enrollees  selected  for  interview 
were  those  for  whom  we  had  some  indication 
of  Involvement  in  possible  irregularities,  the 
results  of  our  interviews,  which  are  sum- 
marized below,  may  not  be  representative  of 
results  that  might  have  been  obtained  from 
interviews  of  other  PRIDE  enrollees. 

The  results  of  our  interview  work  through 
September  30.  1968.  are  summarized  below. 


Enrollees 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Enrollees  interviewed: ' 

Enrollees  alleging  irregularities 

Enrollees  not  alleging  irregularities 

86 

18 

65 
13 

Total  enrollees  interviewed.. 

IM 

78 

Enrollees  not  interviewed: 
Enrollees  not  located: 

No   address    recorded    in    PRIDE 

records. 

Address  recorded  in  PRIDE  records: 
Informed   that   enrollees   had 

moved 

Informed   that  enrollees   had 

never  lived  at  address 

No  living  quarters  at  address 

Address  nonexistent             .  . 

1  .. 

U  .. 

7  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 

Total  enrollees  not  located — 

21 

16 

Enrollees  located: 

Enrollees  in  institutions 

Enrollee  refused  to  be  interviewml. . . 
Enrollee  not  available  lor  interview. . 

6  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 



Total  enrollees  located 

( 

6 

Total  enrollees  not  interviewed 

29 

22 

Total  interviews  attempted 

133 

100 

>  In  3  instances  parents  were  interviewed  instead  ol  the  en- 
rollees. 01  the  104  interviews  made,  28  concerned  enrollees 
employed  by  PRIDE  at  the  time  of  the  interview  and  76  concerned 
enrollees  who  had  left  PRIDE  prior  to  the  interviews.  83  percent 
of  the  interviews  produced  allegations. 

Our  Interviews  produced  269  allegations  as 
shown  In  the  following  tabulation. 


Allegations  by  gen-  Number  of 

eral  categories :  allegations  > 

Payroll    padding 30 

Kickbacks 30 

Other  allegations  involving  wage  pay- 
ments   123 

Allegations   not   Involving   wage   pay- 
ments   86 

Total    allegations 269 

'  In  certain  instances  this  tabulation  in- 
cludes more  than  one  allegation  concerning 
the  same  irregularity. 

Where  feasible  we  attempted  to  verify  the 
more  serious  allegations  through  examination 
of  PRIDE's  records  and  other  Investigative 
techniques. 

The  allegations  of  irregularities,  as  deter- 
mined by  us  through  September  3,  1968,  were 
conveyed  to  the  Committee  in  an  interim  re- 
port dated  September  6,  1968,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 9  the  Committee  requested  us  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  reference  to 
any  investigation  which  it  might  make  of  the 
matters  disclosed  by  our  audit. 

Following  our  discussions  with  the  Sub- 
committee staff,  the  Subcommittee  informed 
us  that  it  had  no  objection  to  our  releasing 
the  results  of  our  investigation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  On  October  21,  1968,  we 
notified  the  Department  of  Justice  that  we 
had  been  authorized  to  release  the  material 
to  It  and  suggested  that  Its  representatives 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  obtain 
it.  Some  of  our  material  was  turned  over  to 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  December  4,  1968. 

Payroll  Padding 
The  specific  types  and  number  of  allega- 
tions received  involving  payroll  padding  were 
as  follows: 

Paychecks  issued  In  names  of  enrollees 
after  they  had  discontinued   working 

for  PRIDE 13 

Paychecks  Issued  to  enrollees  who  never 

repwrted  for  work 6 

Paychecks      issued     to     enrollees     who 

worked   elsewhere    5 

Other  allegations  Involving  payroll  pad- 
ding    6 

Total    30 

The  findings  of  the  Department's  investi- 
gators, discussed  herein  under  the  caption 
"Personal  interviews  of  PRIDE  enrollees  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,"  also  suggested  the 
existence  of  payroll  padding.  (See  p.  29.) 

As  noted  on  the  tabulation  on  page  23,  we 
could  not  locate  21  enrollees.  or  16  percent  of 
the  133  enrollees  selected  for  interview.  Al- 
though we  cannot  conclude  that  these  21 
enrollees  did  not  exist,  in  seven  instances  we 
were  informed  that  the  enrollees  had  never 
lived  at  the  addresses  shown  on  PRIDE's 
records.  In  another  instance  the  address 
shown  on  PRIDE's  records  was  a  playground, 
and  in  another  Instance  the  address  was  non- 
existent. These  findings  were  suggestive  of 
possible  further  payroll  padding  in  addition 
to  that  specified  in  the  allegations  noted 
above. 

Included  above  In  the  Item  "Other  allega- 
tions Involving  payroll  padding"  is  an  al- 
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legation  that  PRIDB  enrollees  were  attend- 
ing summer  school  while  being  paid  full  time 
by  PRIDE.  A  cur»ory  review  of  the  records  of 
the  Adult  Education  and  Summer  Schools 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  revealed  that  at 
least  13  PRIDE  enrollees  had  attended  sum- 
mer school.  According  to  PRIDE's  records 
all  these  enrollees  were  on  PRIDE's  payroll 
during  the  period  that  they  were  attending 
summer  school,  and  the  records  showed  that 
the  hours  each  enrollee  had  worked  for 
PRIDE  during  that  period  ranged  from  24 
hours  a  pay  period  to  the  full  80  hours. 

Because  our  examination  of  the  summer 
school  records  was  made  on  a  test  basis,  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  more  than  13  PRIDE 
enrollees  attending  siunmer  school.  We  did 
not  determine  whether  the  enrollees  were 
paid  by  PRIDE  for  the  same  hours  that  they 
had  been  attending  school. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
practice  of  paying  PRIDE  enrollees  while  at- 
tending D.C.  summer  school  was  authorized 
by  the  contracts,  the  Department  advised  us 
as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  paying  enrollees  while 
they  attend  school,  quite  obviously.  PRIDE 
is  not  authorised  to  pay  persons  for  activities 
unrelated  to  the  project.  Accordingly,  if  the 
enrollees  you  found  being  paid  for  attending 
school  were  not  spending  time  In  activities 
arranged  or  approved  by  the  project,  they 
should  not  have  been  paid.  However,  the  pro- 
gram flexibility  we  have  accorded  PRIDE 
would  permit  the  project  to  pay  enroUees 
while  they  attend  classes  in  remedial  educa- 
tion, etc..  I.e.  activities  designed  to  enhance 
the  Job  abiUtles  of  the  enrollees.  Of  course, 
such  enrollees  would  also  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate In  on  the  Job  (as  well  as  classroom) 
training." 

Kickbacks 

The  specific  types  and  number  of  allega- 
tions received  involving  kickbacks  were  as 
follows : 

Area  supervisors  and  team  captains  re- 
ported absent  enrollees  to  be  on  duty 

and  shared  In  their  wages 

Individual  who  had  another  Job  was 
reported  as  present  by  area  super- 
visor who  shared  in  proceeds  of 
PRIDE  payroll  check  (this  case  also 

classified  as  payroll  padding) 

Other  allegations  involving  kickbacks. 


23 


Total. 


30 

Other  Allegations  Involving  Wage  Payments 
The   specific  types   and  number  of  other 

allegations  received  involving  wage  payments 

were  as  follows : 

Enrollees  were  paid  for  full  day  although 
they  had  not  reptorted  for  work  or  had 
reported  late 30 

Enrollees  were  paid  for  a  full  day  al- 
though they  had  been  sent  home  dur- 
ing Inclement  weather '  27 

Enrollees  did  not  receive  checks  due 
them   24 

Amounts  of  enrollees'  p«iychecks  had 
t>een  less  than  amounts  due  and  dif- 
ferences were  not  adjusted 10 

Enrollees  had  gone  home  early  but  were 
paid  for  full  day 10 

Other  allegations,  such  as  overpayments 
and  failure  to  work  while  on  duty 22 

Total   -- --- 123 

'  PRIDE'S  contracts  did  not  prescribe  the 
policy  to  be  followed  by  PRIDE  during  In- 
clement weather  when  regularly  scheduled 
work  plans  could  not  be  carried  out.  PRIDE 
informed  us  that  on  days  when  the  weather 
was  inclement,  area  superrisors  submitted 
schedules  to  PRIDE  headquarters  of  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  lieu  of  the  work  regu- 
larly schaduled.  Including  the  cleaning  of 
PRIDE  headquarters  office  and  places  of  as- 
sembly in  the  field,  private  resident  garages, 
and  other  Job*.  PRIDE  advised  us  that,  when 
the  need  arose  because  of  persistent  inclem- 
ent weather,  classroom  activities  were  sched- 
uled. 


The 'Department  advised  us  as  follows  in 
answer  to  our  Inquiry  concerning  the  policy 
to  be  followed  by  PRIDE  during  inclement 
weather. 

"PRIDE'S  inclement  weather  policy  was 
not  spelled  out  in  the  Title  I-D.  EOA  agree- 
ment which  expired  Augrust  5  and  is  not  de- 
tailed in  the  current  agreement  between  the 
Labor  Department  and  Youth  Pride, 
Inc.  •  •  •  we  had  and  do  have  an  under- 
standing with  PRIDE  that  every  effort  will 
t>e  made  to  assign  enrollees  to  productive 
Indoor  activities  during  bad  weather.  For 
example,  we  understand  that  PRIDE's  orien- 
tation program  was  held  to  a  minimal 
schedule  during  the  summer  and  would  be 
stepped  up  during  the  winter  months.  In 
some  Instances  we  know  that  Indoor  activi- 
ties may  be  Inappropriate  or  unavailable. 
Where  such  cases  arise  we  anticipate  that 
enrollees  might  be  dismissed  for  the  day 
with  full  pay.  In  view  of  the  project's  effort 
to  provide  financial  and  Job  security  to  dis- 
advantaged youths  and  considering  that  con- 
structive Indoor  activities  may  simply  not  be 
scheduled  In  certain  cases.  It  Is  felt  that  the 
project  ought  to  have  the  authority  In  cases 
of  bad  weather  to  Judge  whether  worthwhile 
Indoor  activltlee  can  be  arranged  and  wheth- 
er enrollees  should  or  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized financially  for  bad  weather.  This  flex- 
ibility in  oi)eratlon  is  consistent  with  our  ap- 
proach of  granting  PRIDE  wide  discretion 
in  formulating  and  administering  their  pro- 
gram and  consequently,  we  do  not  plan  to 
modify  our  current  agreement  with  Touth 
Pride.  Inc.  to  include  an  understanding  on 
inclement  weather." 

Allegations  Not  Involving  Wage  Payments 
Allegations  not  Involving  wage  payments 
Include  weaknesses  in  management  controls 
and  items  not  directly  related  to  the  mis- 
use of  Government  funds.  The  various  types 
and  number  of  allegations  received  were  as 
follows : 

Enrollees  never  received  PRIDE  Identi- 
fication   cards 

Discrepancies  concerning  enrollee 
data  recorded  on  PRIDE's  records 
and  data  obtained  in  interviews  with 
enrollees     

PRIDE  officials  and  enrollees  Involved 
in  use  and  sale  of  narcotics 

Other  allegations 


31 


32 

13 
10 


Total    86 

In  September  1968  PRIDE  undertook  to 
Issue  Identification  cards  to  all  employees 
and  Informed  us  that  signatures  on  identifi- 
cation cards  would  be  compared  with  em- 
ployees' signatures  each  payday  before 
checks  were  distributed.  Our  observations  of 
paycheck  distributions  confirmed  that  this 
procedure  had  been  implemented. 

In  a  letter  to  us  dated  November  13.  1968, 
PRIDE  stated  that  a  number  of  PRIDE  en- 
rollees had  had  drug  problems  and  that 
action  had  been  taken  to  lessen  the  prob- 
lems. However,  it  denied  that  any  PRIDE 
official,  as  distinguished  from  an  enrollee. 
had  been  addicted  to  narcotics  at  any  time 
since  the  program  had  been  Initiated,  had 
been  arrested  on  narcotics  charges,  had  sold 
narcotics  to  an  enrollee,  or  had  been  fired 
for  being  Involved  in  narcotics. 
Personal  Interviews  of  PRIDE  Enrollees  by 
the  Department  of  Labor 

On  the  basis  of  information  furnished  by 
departmental  auditors,  departmental  Investi- 
gators Interviewed  21  enrollees  and  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  seven  other  enrollees. 

These  interviews  indicated  that  12  checks, 
aggregating  $900.66  bad  not  been  endorsed  by 
the  enrollees  and  that  these  enrollees  had  not 
received  the  proceeds  of  their  checks.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  referred  information  rela- 
tive to  this  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice by  letter  dated  August  22,  1968,  with  the 
following  conclusion: 

"The  Labor  Department's  audits  and  Inter- 


views Indicate  the  probability  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity in  the  payroll  area,  specifically,  witli 
respect  to  12  forged  checks  in  the  amount  of 
$900.66,  and  the  evidence  app>ears  to  focus  on 
a  few  individuals  rather  than  indicating 
widespread  or  systematic  fraud.  It  appears 
likely  that  a  full-scale  investigation  would 
disclose  additional  forgeries  in  prop>ortlon  to 
the  original  sampling  of  500  checks  out  of 
25,000 — that  is.  in  terms  of  the  total  funding 
of  $2  million,  the  total  fraud  would  probably 
be  on  a  very  small  scale." 

Our  review  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
departmental  auditors  and  investigators  with 
resi>ect  to  questionable  payroll  checks  dis- 
closed the  following  Information. 

1.  A  sample  of  478  checks  bearing  two  or 
more  handwritten  endorsements  was  selected 
by  the  departmental  auditors  from  a  group 
of  about  11,000  checks,  not  25,000  as  indi- 
cated in  the  conclusion  quoted  above.  We 
were  informed  by  the  auditors  that  most  of 
the  11.000  checks  bore  two  or  more  endorse- 
ments; the  auditors  estimated  that  at>out  25 
percent  of  the  checks  contained  handwritten 
second  endorsements  (the  balance  was  esti- 
mated to  contain  rubber-stamped  second  en- 
dorsements by  stores  and  other  organized 
businesses). 

2.  Departmental  auditors  attempted  to 
compwre  the  first  endorsements  on  the  478 
checks  with  signatures  on  file  In  PRIDE's 
I)ersonnel   office  with   the  following  result.5. 

Checks  compared  with  signatures  on  file: 

Signatures    on    checks    appeared    to 

match     signatures     In      personnel 

files   299 

Signatures  on  checks  for  33  individ- 
uals, totaling  $2,078.99.  did  not  ap- 
pear to  match  signatures  in  p)erson- 
nel    files --     35 

Total  checks  compared 334 

Checks  not  compared  with  signatures  on 
file: 
Signatures  on  checks  for  128  Individ- 
uals, totaling  $6,540.50,  could  not  be 
compared  because  no  signatures 
were  available  in  personnel  files  or 
the  personnel  files  could  not  be 
located    1'** 

Total  comparisons  attempted 478 

3.  Departmental  investigators  attempted  to 
Interview  35  enrollees  to  verify  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  endorsements  on  the  35  checks 
on  which  the  signatures  did  not  match  those 
on  file  and  on  three  checks  on  which  the 
signatures  could  not  be  compared.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  interviewing  21  enrollees  and  mem- 
bers of  families  of  seven  others.  The  resulU 
of  the  attempted  interviews  were  as  follows: 

Number 
En-  ol 

TOllees    checks 
Interviewed   21 

Endorsements  considered  forged-  --         12 
Endorsements  considered  proper.  .-         12 

Total   21         24 

Not  interviewed' l*         l* 

ToUl   - - 35         38 

'  Of  the  14  enrollees  not  interviewed,  7 
could  not  be  located;  the  families  of  the 
other  7  were  interviewed. 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  the  Depart- 
ment's interviews  were  significant  consider- 
ing the  allegations  of  payroll  padding  re- 
ceived during  the  interviews. 

Visits  to  PRIDE  Work  Areas 

We  made  two  visits  to  PRIDE  work  areas 
to  observe  work  performance  and  to  test  pay- 
roll procedures. 

On  July  18.  1968,  we  visited  work  areas  39 
and  42.  We  Inspected  area  39  and  observed 
two  teams  at  work.  Repeated  efforts  by  a 
PRIDE  official  on  that  day  to  locate  for  us 
the   third   team   assigned   to  the  area  were 
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uMuccewful.  We  ■vfere  rubsequently  in- 
formed that  this  teiun  had  been  working 
outside  Ita  aaslg^ied  area  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  area  supervisor.  We  Inspected 
also  area  42.  Of  the  i  five  teams  assigned  to 
area  42,  only  three  jwere  present.  We  were 
advised  by  the  area  supervisor  that  the  other 
two  teams  had  not  k-eported  for  duty.  The 
names  of  the  enrollfces  present  In  area  42 
were  recorded.  I 

On  August  8,  1968,' we  visited  areas  34  and 
42  and  recorded  the  tames  of  enrollees  pres- 
ent In  both  areas.  3ome  enrollees  assigned 
to  these  areas  were  absent  from  work  on 
that  day. 


stated,   bad  been   working  in  another  area 
(43)  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

We  determined  that  one  of  the  three  en- 
rollees who  had  been  paid  by  PRIDE  In  error 
had  been  employe*,  by  the  D.C.  Government 
from  June  through  August  1968.  PRIDE'S 
records  and  the  records  of  the  D.C.  Govern- 
ment show  that,  during  the  10-week  period 
ended  August  9,  1968.  the  enrollee  was  paid 
by  both  organizations  for  the  following 
hours.  We  did  not  determine,  however, 
whether  the  enroUee  had  been  paid  for  the 
same  boiu-s  by  both  PRIDE  and  the  D.C. 
Government. 


The  results  of  our 


tests  In  areas  34  and  42 


are  summarized  belo'  f : 


EnrollMS  auipicd  to  srM 
EnroU««s  present.   

Enrollees  absent.. . 

Wales  of  absentees: 

Unpaid 

P»id 

-     Tot»U. 


July  18. 
ares  42 


Aug.  8 


Area  34        Area  42 


33 
20 


45 
41 


35 
25 


'13 


10 


2- week  pay  period 
ended— 

Total 

Hours  reportedly  worlied 

District    ot 

Columbia 

PRIDE     government 

June  29,  1968 

July  13,  1968.. 

July  27,  1968 

Aug.  9,  1968 

133 
152 
120 
144 

53                   80 
80                  72 
40                    80 
64                    80 

13 


10 


'  Includes  enrollees  ol  the|2  teams  which  were  not  present 
at  the  time  ot  our  visit 

We  Informally  advised  PRIDE  of  our  find- 
ings with  respect  to  the  absence  of  enrollees 
noted  dxirlng  our  July  18  visit  and  several 
times  requested  PRIt)E  to  furnish  us  with  an 
explanation  of  why  ijhe  nine  absent  enrollees 
had  been  paid.  A  foijtnal  request  for  this  In- 
formation was  madeion  October  3.  1968,  and 
on  November  14  we  i«celved  the  explanation 
the  Enrollees  had  been  paid 
othe*    six    enrollees.    PRIDE 


that  three  of 
wrongly.    The 


Checlis  distributed  to: 

Enrollees  who  could  ade  luately 
Enrollees  who  could  nol 
but  were  identified  b; 
Checks  not  distributed  to: 
Enrollees  who  dkl  not 
or  who  did  not  claim 


lave  PRIDE  identification  cards 
their  checks  on  payday.   


Total  paychecks. 


DisposHnn  ol  undistributed 
Distributed  after  pay  da 
Redeposited  in  PRIDE 


hecks: 
gtnerai  account. 


Total. 


The  Improvement 
paycheck  dlstrlbutli  )ns 
preceding   tabulatlo  a 
observations    on 
after,  the  percentagi' 
Identify   themselves 
percent  and  no 
trlbuted   after  payday 
enrollees  who  could 
themselves. 


With  regard  to  the  three  enrollees  whose 
absences  were  noted  during  our  visit  of 
August  8,  who  were  subsequently  paid  for 
that  day,  PRIDE  explained  that  one  enrollee 
had  been  In  summer  school  when  we  visited 
the  area  and  another  enrollee  had  been  work- 
ing In  another  area  (40)  on  the  day  of  our 
visit.  The  third  enrollee.  It  appeared,  may 
have  been  paid  In  error.  The  propriety  of 
PRIDE'S  paying  enrollees  while  attending 
summer  school  Is  discussed  on  p&ge  26. 

Observations  of  paycheck  distributions 
We  made  observations  of  certain  biweekly 
paycheck  distributions  and  reviewed  reports 
of  observations  made  by  PRIDE'S  public  ac- 
countants and  Department  of  Labor  auditors. 
The  purpose  of  these  observations  was  to 
test    the   adequacy    of   PRIDE'S   controls    to 


prevent  the  distribution  of  paychecks  to  un- 
authorized recipients. 

Prior  to  September  1968.  division  chiefs 
and  area  supervisors  In  PRIDE'S  Operations 
Etepartment  were  responsible  for  distribut- 
ing paychecks  to  enrollees  In  the  four  divi- 
sions comprising  19  work  areas.  Also,  area 
supervisors  prepared  and  submitted  enrollees' 
time  and  attendance  reports  which  were  used 
as  the  basis  for  computing  the  enrollees' 
pay.  Ordinarily,  sound  fiscal  controls  require 
that  the  function  of  paycheck  distribution 
should  be  Independent  of  that  of  preparing 
time  and  attendance  reports. 

During  September  1968,  as  previously  de- 
scribed, the  system  of  paycheck  distribution 
was  revised  to  provide  that  paymasters  In- 
dependent of  the  Operations  Department 
would  distribute  all  paychecks.  Also,  checks 
would  be  distributed  only  to  enrollees  pre- 
senting PRIDE  identification  cards,  and  en- 
rollees would  be  required  to  sign  for  their 
checks.  The  new  procedures  were  effective 
on  September  13,  1968. 

We  made  the  following  observations  of 
PRIDE'S  paycheck  distributions  during  the 
time  that  our  audit  was  In  progress: 


Date 


Areas  covered 


Checks  dis- 
tributed by- 


July  19,  1968 32,34.35 Public  accountant. 

Aug.  2,  1968 31.35,520 Do. 

Sept.  13,  1968 All PRIDE  personnel. 

Sept  27-28,  1968 do Do. 

Nov.  22  23.  1968. . .  All  except  division  Do. 

Ill  and  areas  31, 

33,  38,  39,  40, 

and  48. 


Observations  were  also  made  at  other 
dates  by  PRIDE'S  public  accountants  and 
departmental  auditors. 

The  results  of  our  observations  are  sum- 
marized below: 


JuV19. 1968 


Aug.  2.  1968 


Sept  13 


Sept.  27-28,  1968 


Nov.  22-23,  1968 


Number  o( 
paychecks 


Percent 


Number  ol 
paychecks 


Percent 


Number  ot 
paychecks 


Number  of 
Percent    paychecks 


Percent 


Number  ot 
paychecks 


Percent 


identity  themselves 

adequately  identify  themselves 
their  supervisors 


61 
22 


71 
25 


32 
52 


37 
60 


791 


91 


750 


92 


412 


75 


68 


87 


100 


87 


100 


866 


100 


818 


100 


ipo 


65 
10 

75 


46 
22 


33 
3 

36 


In  internal  control  over 
Is  Illustrated  In  the 
by   the   fact   that.   In 
13    and    there- 
of employees  who  could 
increased    to   about   92 
Including  those  dls- 
were   distributed   to 
not  adequately  Identify 


Total 


Contract  No. 
82-09-68-01 


Se  ptember 


ch^ks 


PRIDE'S  share »0.831 

Employees'  share 90,831 

Total  tax 181,662 

Paid                  :..  21,092 

Amount  payable 160.570 


{10.148 
10. 148 


Contract  No. 
P2-8901-09 ' 


W,683 
80.683 


20.296 
20.296 


161,366 
796 


160. 570 


Payroll  Taxes   ($90,831) 
Social  a  scurlty  taxes 

PajrroU  taxes  of  (90.831  represent  our  es- 
timate of  PRIDE'S  share  of  social  security 
taxes  under  the  Ptderal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act  (26  use.  3101)  through  Au- 
gust 4.  1968.  The  law  requires  that  an  equiv- 
alent amount  representing  the  employees' 
share,  be  deducted  from  their  compensation. 

A  summary  of  PitlDE's  and  Its  employees' 
shares  of  social  security  taxes  under  both 
contracts  as  of  August  4.  1968.  follows: 


>  Includes  PRIDE  enrollees  paid  from  funds  received  from  UPC  under  subcontract  No.  180267. 


The  estimated  total  tax  under  the  second 
contract  ($161,366)  represents  8.8  percent  of 
total  wages  paid  under  the  second  contract 
and  the  UPO  subcontract  through  August  4, 
1968  ($1,833,716). 

On  January  15.  1968,  PRIDE  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  exemption  from  Federal  income 
taxes,  as  a  charitable  and  educational  Insti- 
tution, under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Code  (26  U.S.C.  501(c)  (3) ) .  The 
application  was  still  under  consideration  as 
of  November  30.  1968.  WhUe  this  application 
is  under  consideration.  PRIDE  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  social  security  taxes. 

If  PRIDE  receives  an  exemption  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  it  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  social  security  taxes.  However,  it  has  the 
option  of  applying  for  social  security  cover- 
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ag«  for  lt«  employees.  II  coverage  Is  approved, 
the  amoxmt  due  the  Government  mxis*  b« 
paid.  Should  PRIDE  decide  not  to  apply  for 
social  security  coverage  or  should  an  appli- 
cation for  coverage  not  be  approved.  PRIDE'S 
share  of  social  security  taxes  that  has  been 
charged  as  a  cost  to  the  contracts  would  be 
refundable  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
United  Planning  Organization.  The  amount 
that  has  been  deducted  from  enrollees  would 
be  refundable  to  the  enrollees.  It  appears 
that  the  latter  action  might  be  difficult  to 
Implement  in  Its  entirety  with  respect  to 
terminated  employees  whose  current  ad- 
dresses might  not  be  ascertainable. 

We  believe  that.  In  order  that  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  sufficient  to  liquidate  the 
full  liability  for  social  security  taxes  be  en- 
stired.  cash  equal  to  the  liability  should  be 
set  aside  In  a  restricted  bank  account,  for 
payment  of  the  liability. 

Unemployment  taxes 

Through  November  30,  1968.  PRIDE  had 
not  paid  unemployment  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  the  D.C.  Government.  On 
June  4.  1968.  PRIDE  requested  from  the  DU- 
trlct  Unemployment  Compensation  Board  a 
ruling  concerning  PRIDE'S  liability  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.  This  ruling  had  not  been  re- 
ceived as  of  November  30.  1968.  PRIDE's  con- 
tingent liability,  as  of  August  4.  1968.  for 
DC  and  Federal  unemployment  taxes  was 
estimated  by  us  at  about  $64,000.  If  PRIDE 
is  granted  an  exemption  from  Federal  In- 
come uxes.  It  will  be  exempt  from  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act   (26  U.S.C.  3301). 

Consultants' Pees  ($98,696) 

A  summary  stating  the  nature  of  the  con- 
sultants' services  rendered  and  the  amount 
of  fees  Incurred  under  Contract  No.  P2-8901- 
09  follows: 

Product  Planning  Associates:  Iden- 
tification and  evaluation  of  busi- 
ness opportunities $79,349 

Elrlck  and  Lavrldge,  Inc.:  Market  re- 
search   - 4,903 

Morris  Gosls  and  Irene  N.  Mee.:  Mar- 
ket analysis - -       2.500 

Pees  under  $1,000  each  to  various 
consultants,  principally  for  mar- 
ket research  and  analysis  In  con- 
nection with  various  business 
opportunities 6,944 

Total 93,696 

Product  Planning  Associates  (PPA)  was  re- 
tained by  PRIDE  to  assist  In  Identifying  and 
evaluating  business  opportunities,  such  as 
product  manufacturing  enterprises  and  serv- 
ice businesses,  which  would  meet  the  criteria 
for  a  business  organized  to  provide  Jobs  for 
ghetto  youths.  Various  research  reports  were 
prepared  and  submitted  to  PRIDE  and  a 
decision  was  made  to  develop  plans  for  enter- 
ing a  service  business.  An  automotive  service 
and  repair  business  was  selected  for  further 
study.  The  firm  of  Elrlck  and  Lavrldge.  Inc.. 
was  hired  to  perform  a  marketing  study  of 
selected  automotive  operations  In  conjunc- 
tion with  PPA. 

Morris  Gosls  and  Irene  N.  Mee.  consultants, 
were  retained  to  prepare  a  market  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  commercial  cleaning  business 
In  the  District  of  Coltimbla  and  to  advise 
PRIDE  on  the  feasibility  of  operating  such  a 
business. 

Rental  of  Buildings  and  Equipment  ($89,965) 
Rental  of  buildings  and  equipment  com- 
prised the  following  Items: 


Total 


Contract  No. 
82-09-68-01 


Contract  No. 
P2 -8901-01 


Rental  ol  building  for  PRIDE  offices  at  1536  U  St,  NW.  Washinglon,  D.C. 
Rental  of  equipment: 

Automobiles  and  trucks 

Power  sweepets 

Typewriters 

Other 


$19,780  . 

52.191 
12.000 

3.048 
2.938 


$1,750 
12,000 


tl9,780 
50,441 


121 


Total  rentals. 


89,965 


13,871 


3,048 
2,817 

76,094 


PRIDE  leased  the  building  at  1536  U 
Street.  NW..  from  Murray  W.  and  Edith  Lati- 
mer for  1  year,  beginning  November  16.  1967. 
at  a  rental  of  $26,000.  The  lease  has  been 
extended  for  another  year.  Prtor  to  obtaining 
the  lease,  PRIDE  occupied  offices  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  at  941  North  Oapltol  Street. 
NW.  and  at  the  Nash  Memorial  Methodist 
Church.  Lincoln  Road  and  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  NE.  Space  at  both  locations  was 
donated  rent-free  as  In-klnd  contributions. 


With  regard  to  rental  of  automobiles  and 
trucks.  PRIDE  informed  us  that  certain 
rental  agency  charges  in  dispute  had  been 
referred  to  FRIDE's  attorney  for  settlement. 

Purchase   of   equipment   and   flxtur*" 
($77,372) 
A  summary  of  equipment  and  fixtures  pur- 
chased follows: 


Total 


Contract  No. 
82-0M8-OI 


Power  sweepers  and  accessories.  —  ...  -  -  :  .  :  ■  ■  ■  - --iAiw  - 
Office  equipment  purchased  liom  General  Services  Administration  (GSA).. 
Office  equipment  and  miscellaneous  items  purchased  from  private  vendors. 


$42,210 
14,953 
20,209 


$7,800 


Contract  No. 
P2-8901-09 


$34. 410 

14,953 
20,209 


Total,  purchases. 


77.372 


7.800 


69,572 


Power  sweepers  and  accessories  were  pur- 
chased for  use  In  PRIDE's  street  cleaning 
operations.  Purchases  from  GSA  Included 
such  items  as  desks,  chairs,  tables,  bookcases 
and  file  cablneU.  Office  equipment  and  mis- 
cellaneous Items  purchased  from  private 
vendors  Included  various  items,  such  as  type- 


writers, furniture,  adding  machines,  a  check- 
writer,  a  duplicator,  tape  recorders,  a  camera 
and  a  projector. 

Legal  and  accounting  fee   ($57,478) 
An  analysis  of  legal  and  acc^suntlng  fees 
incurred  under  both  contracts  follows: 


Total 


Contract  No. 
82-09-68-fll 


Legal  lees 

Accounting  lees.. 

Total  fees. 


$7,322 
50.156 


$400 
■  500 


57,478 


900 


Contract  No. 
P2-8901-09 


$6,922 
49,656 

56.578 


I  Does  not  pertain  to  accounting  lees  discussed  on  p  64. 

The  services  performed  by  PRIDE's  public 
accountants  are  commented  on  under  "Au- 
dits performed  by  PRIDE's  public  account- 
ants." (See  p.  62.) 

Legal  fees  were  for  various  legal  services, 
such  as  consultations  and  preparation  of 
papers  for  incorporation  of  PEE,  and  assUt- 
ance  In  applying  for  a  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration loan  for  PEE. 


The  $400  legal  fees  under  the  first  contract 
were  shown  In  the  June  30.  1968.  report  of 
PRIDE'S  public  accountants  as  being  used 
for  consultants. 

Insurance  premiums  ($38,390) 

Insurance  premiums  paid  \mder  each  con- 
tract are  shown  below : 


Total 


Workmen's  compensation  insurance 

Bonding  of  officers -.;    > ._ .JiV 

General  liability  insurance  (bodily  iniury  and  property  damage). 


$32,977 

300 

5.133 


Contract  No. 
82-09-68  01 


$9,564 

300 

2,133 


Contract  No. 
P2 -8901  09 


Total  premiums. 


38,390 


11,997 


26.393 


I  After  deducting  rebate  of  $4,019. 

Renovation  expense  ($31,568) 
Renovation   expense   was   incurred   under 
contract  No.  P2-8901-O9  in  connection  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  office  space 
at  the  PRIDE  office  building,  as  follows: 

Architect's  fee $1,991 

General  conatructlon 13,  758 

Electrical  wiring - 6,150 

Painting  (labtx-  and  materials) 1,082 

Various  other  Items 8,687 


Total    31,668 


Consumable  supplies  ($18,318) 
An  analysis  of  consumable  supplies  pur- 
chased under  contract  No.   P2-8901-O9   fol- 
lows: 
Consumable  supplies  purchased  from 

GSA    - $3,480 

Janitorial  supplies  and  small  tools..     2.452 

Wall  panels - -     2,257 

Gasoline  for  rental  vehicles 1,584 

Paint  and  painting  supplies -     1,676 

Photographic    supplies 1,022 

Miscellaneous    5,947 

Total  consumable  supplies 18.318 
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ler  ^ofencatloiifl 


PubllCAtlona  and  advertlBliic  (•16,406) 
knd  kdverUslng  are  Biiinmarlzed  below: 


nftMicsnons  ino  bviivwss  to  ns. 

AAMfttsini  Itytxili 

Ntwsp«p*r  Myerbantflts. 


Talai. 


TfM 


INiL 

at-(»-«-a 


17.  OM 
},8K 


isas 


».473 
5,481 
2,866 


is,4as 


SK 


14,280 


iriee    ($13,»41) 


Payroll 

Ob  September  If,  1907,  PRIDB  retained 
the  ■efTlcea  of  the  Berrlce  Bureau  Corpora- 
tion, a  eoBu&erclal  data-proceaalnc  Ann,  to 
proceoa  Its  p>ayroIl  ftom  Input  data  (umUhed 
by  PBIDB.  Pees  pai4  to  Uila  firm  under  both 
contracts  aggregate^  $12,041. 

Medical  and  dental  services   ($12,462) 

Expenditures  for  ^edlcal  and  dental  serr- 
lees  for  enrollees,  {under  contract  No.  P3- 
MOl-W.  are  romniArlzed  below: 


lirj  am) 

Tra»»l' 

Racnation'. 

>l 


Tsapsrsry  psfusiMJ 
Pmaltfss  SNd  intvmt  on 

tix» 

MnctUuMoys  costs  totaling 


T«M,  sliMf  costs  asd 


To  Uedleal   Commission  for  HuHian 

Bights — for  physical  examinations.  $8,  000 

To  various  doctors,  dentists,  and  op- 
tometrists— for  medical,  dental, 
and  optical  serrloas  and  examina- 
tions       4.083 

ICsoeUaneous.  such  as  medical  sup- 
plte« 389 

Total    12,483 

Other   expenditures    ($47,131) 
Costs  classified  as  other  expenditures  are 
listed  below: 


Total 


Contract  No. 
a2-(B-C8-01 


CoBtiad  No. 
P2~890l-09 


la|i  payment  ol  District  ot  Colombia 
«ss  than  \i,ViO  par  itaffi..'..~m! 
axpsescs 


|S,2S2 
8,960 
6,436 
4,  Ml 
3,ISi 

3,188 
10,415 


S22 
907 


3« 
213 


885 


19.230 
8,053 
6.436 
4,635 
3,686 

3,188 
9,530 


47,131 


2,373 


44,758 


>  Amounts  actually  paid  t«  r  per  diem  exceeded  by  $234.50  the  }16  rate  provided  in  the  contract  Most  o(  the  travel  expense  was 
tof  local  travvt. 

>  Tha  Ham  covefs  |iayim4is  for  rental  ol  halls  lor  dances,  entertainment,  relreshments,  sports  equipment,  uniforms,  etc. 

>  Cssii  resultini  from  tailiire  lo  caanpty  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  are  unallowable  charges  to  the  contract 
(41  CFR  1-15  399^14). 


Conclusions 

In  view  of  the  agnifix^ant  weaknesses  In 
PRIDE'S  system  of]  accounting  and  related 
internal  controls  diulng  the  period  covered 
by  our  review,  the  aiegatlons  of  irregularities 
dladoaed  during  our  interviews  with  PRIDE 
enroUaes,  and  the  Department's  disclosures 
refardlng  internal  control  weaiknesses  and 
questionable  check  endorsements,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  all  f^ds  advanced  to  PRIDE 
under  its  first  two  contracts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  wer;  pi^perly  expended  and 
accounted  for. 

We  believe  that  tbe  serious  weaknesses  in 
PRIDE'S  system  of  accounting  and  internal 
controls  allowed  foi  conditions  under  which 
many  of  the  Irregularities  and  Improprieties 
that  have  been  allejed  could  have  occurred. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  feasible  to  deter- 
mine now  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
full  extent  to  which  funds  may  have  been 
misused.  We  believe  that  the  passage  of  time 
and  other  circumsti  inces  relating  to  PRIDE'S 
operations  would  mike  any  attempts  at  such 
determinations  inoi  dlnately  costly  and  the 
results   would  probubly   be   inconclusive. 

We  belleTC  that  the  improvements  that 
have  recently  been  inade  by  PRIDE  to  Its  ac- 
counting system  atKl  related  internal  con- 
trols should  aid  miterially  in  providing  as- 
surance that  contr^t  funds  are  properly  ex- 
pended and  accoufited  for  in  the  future. 
However,  In  our  opinion,  no  system  of  ac- 
counting and  no  internal  controls,  regard- 
less of  how  well  devised,  can  be  expected  to 
provide  complete  pnotection  against  all  types 
of  fiscal  irregularities,  such  as  kickbacks  of 
p*y  and  collusion  Vp  divert  funds  for  unau- 
thorized uses. 


We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  have  satisfied  Itself  In  conjunction 
with  awarding  contracts  to  PRIDE  that  the 
accounting  procedures  and  internal  controls 
of  that  organization  provided  reasonable 
safeguards  over  Pederal  funds.  We  believe 
that,  If  the  Department  had  required  PRIDE 
to  adhere  to  oonvMitlonal  and  accepted 
standards  of  accounting  and  Internal  con- 
trol, many  of  tbe  unresolved  questions  and 
doubts  concerning  the  use  of  funds  under 
the  first  two  contracts  could  have  been 
avoided. 
Recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

We  reccounend  that  the  Department  moni- 
tor PRIDE'S  accounting  and  internal  control 
procedures  and  perform  periodic  tests  of 
transactions  and  procedures  to  ensure  satis- 
factory performance  by  PRIDE. 

With  respect  to  PRIDE's  liability  for  sodal 
security  taxes,  we  recommend  that  the  De- 
pcLTtment  require  PRIDE  to  set  aside  suffi- 
cient cash  In  a  restricted  bank  account  to 
liquidate    the    fuU    llablUty. 

Review  o/  compliance  with  contractual  re- 
quirements  and  Government  regulations 
We  noted  that  PRIDE  had  not  ccnnplled 
with  certain   requirements  of   its   contracts 
with  the  Department  and  with  certain  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Theee  requirements  re- 
lated to  the  following  matters: 
Recordkeeping; 

Submitting  survey  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment; 

Submitting  property  management  reports; 
Handling  project  funds; 
-     Obtaining  approval  from  the  Department 


for   certain    contracts,    subagreements,    and 
purcbaae  orders; 

Determining  ttoe  englfamty  of  enroHeee; 
and 

Adhering  to  limitations  on  traTel  allow- 
ances. 

Need  to  oomply  wltli  recordkeeping  require- 
ments of  Department   ot  lAbor   and   In- 
ternal Revenue  Servloe 
Our  review  dladoaed  that  PRIDE  did  not 
oomidy  with  the  requlren>ents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of   Labor   and   the   Internal   Revenue 
Serrtce  (IRS)    with  respect  to  maintenance 
of  payrcdl  and  personnel  records,  enaployment 
tax  records,  and  records  of  In-klnd  oontri- 
batlon*.   We   found   during  our   audit  that 
effective  steps  had  been  taken  or  were  being 
planned    to    comply    with    tbe    applicable 
requlremetitB. 

Need  to  mtdntaln  adequate  payroll  and 
persc»inel  records 

Both  the  contracts  and  departmental  reg- 
ulations applicable  thereto  required  that 
PRIDE  maintain  payroll  records  contain- 
ing for  each  employee  such  information  as 
(1)  name  in  full.  (2)  home  address,  (3)  date 
of  birth,  (4)  wage  paid,  and  (6)  other  In- 
formation pertinent  to  the  employee's  com- 
pensation. However,  because  PRIDE  did  not 
maintain  all  this  data  In  its  personnel  rec- 
ords, it  was  unable  to  furnish  complete  and 
accurate  Information  with  respect  to  Us  em- 
ployees as  requested  by  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  his  letter  of  June  5,  1968,  as  subse- 
quently modified,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  requested 
us  to  determine  the  following  Information 
with  respect  to  each  employee  on  the  PRIDE 
payroll  from  the  Inception  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Pull  first  and  last  names  and  middle  ini- 
tial. If  any,  home  address,  social  seciuity 
number,  date  of  birth,  employee  number, 
gross  earnings,  title  or  Job  description  o*  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  personnel. 

On  June  10.  1968,  we  orally  requested 
PRIDE  to  prepare  and  furnish  special  list- 
ings showing  this  Information  and  a  certifi- 
cation as  to  the  accuracy  of  such  listings. 
PRIDE  Initially  promised  to  furnish  the  com- 
plete listings  by  June  20,  1968,  and  subse- 
quently established  several  new  target  dates; 
but  they  furnished  only  partial  listings. 

Therefore,  on  July  12,  1968,  we  made  a 
written  request  to  PRIDE  to  submit  com- 
plete listings  by  July  16.  Partial  listings  were 
delivered  to  us  on  July  17  and  on  July  24. 
PRIDE  subsequently  estimated  that  it  would 
supply  the  remainder  of  the  requested  in- 
formation by  Augiist  18.  Some  additional  In- 
formation was  finally  received  by  us  on 
September  16.  PRIDE  advised  us  on  Novem- 
ber 12  that  the  effort  Involved  to  assemble 
the  remaining  data  would  be  a  poor  Invest- 
ment of  staff  resources  and  that  the  sub- 
mission should  be  considered  virtually  com- 
plete. 

Our  analysis  of  the  data  on  the  listings 
furnished  for  the  second  contract  showed 
that  about  93  percent  of  the  requested  items 
had  been  furnished.  However,  the  data  con- 
tained various  inaccuracies  including  154 
duplications  of  enrollees'  names  and  num- 
bers. 

A  further  Indication  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  special  listings  is  shown  by  the  results 
of  our  attempts  to  reconcile  the  gross  wages 
for  the  calendar  years  1967  and  1968 
(through  June  30)  on  the  special  listings 
with  the  payroll  sununaries  from  which  the 
gross  wage  information  was  obtained. 

A  reconciliation  between  groea  wa^es  at 
shown  by  the  general  ledger,  tbe  payroll  sum- 
maries, and  the  special  listings  as  of  June 
30,  1948,  follows: 
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2d  contract 


Gross  wages  per  general  ledsar: 

Enrollee  wages 

Administrative  wafes 


$231, 145 
1,390 


I  $1,410,536 
104, 553 


Total .-- - 

Differences: 

Wage  adjustments  recorded  in  payroll  summaries,  not  recorded  In  general  ledger. 
Wage  adjustments  recorded  in  general  ledger,  not  recorded  in  payroll  summaries. 

Voided  ctiecks  not  deducted  fiom  payroll  summaries. 

Wages  paid  under  1st  contract  but  applicable  to  2d  contract 

Advances  charged  in  general  ledger  not  included  In  payroll  summary 

Unlocated  differences — 


232,535 


-577 


9.793 
-2,068 


1,515,089 


4,502 

-24,970 

531 

-9, 793 

4i9 


Total  differences. 


7,148 


Gross  wages  per  payroll  summaries - 

Differences: 

Wages  lor  employees  included  in  listings  but  not  located  in  payroll  summaries ' 

Wages  for  employees  included  in  payroll  summaries  but  not  located  in  listings 

Net  differences  between  individual  itsms  in  payroll  summaries  and  comparable  ttams  in 

listings — 

Unlocated  differences 


239.683 


1.644 
-7.670 

-4,944 
-520 


-30,149 
1,484.940 


237, 601 
-214.744 

-63, 892 
3.217 


Total  difference*.- 

Gross  wages  per  special  listings. 


-U,I96 
228,193 


-37,818 
i7m7.  122 


1  Includes  salaries  charged  to  UPO  of  $277,145. 

■  ^  pages  of  the  payroll  summaries  lor  the  2d  conliact,  listing  gross  wages  ol  $36,048,  could  not  be  located  and  therefore  could  nol 
be  checked  against  the  listings. 


It  appeared  to  us  that  the  principal  reason 
for  the  incompleteness  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
listings  was  the  failure  of  PRIDE  to  accu- 
rately maintain  payroll  and  personnel  records 
containing  all  the  Information  required  by 
the  contracts  and  regulations. 

PRIDE'S  failure  to  adhere  to  the  record- 
keeping provisions  of  the  contracts  was  ex- 
plained by  PRIDE  in  a  letter  to  us  dated 
July  16.  1968,  as  follows: 

"Pride  started  with  its  prime  focus  being 
placed  upon  putting  a  large  number  of  the 
hardcore  unemployables  to  work  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  perform  needed  services  to  the 
community.  At  this  point  of  inception  Pride 
had  just  four  (4)  professional  staff  members 
aboard.  (Pew  competent  people  could  be 
hired  to  work  for  Just  one  month. )  These 
four  people  administered  a  program  of  over 
one  thousand  (1000)  people. 

"Moreover  there  was  less  than  a  two  day 
gap  between  the  end  of  the  summer  demon- 
stration project  and  the  beginning  of  the 
current  forty  (40)  week  program  which  In- 
volves both  In-school  and  out-of-school  en- 
rollees. At  the  same  time,  when  the  first 
contract  terminated  PRIDE  was  forced  to 
move  its  headquarters  operations  from  941 
North  Capitol  to  donated  space  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  church.  Simultaneously  our  field 
operations  In  the  various  areas  of  the  city 
had  to  be  shifted  to  23  new  decentralized 
field  offices  in  various  sections  of  the  city. 
This  shift  of  operational  units  and  the  men 
within  those  units  forced  us  to  totally  re- 
build our  numeric  record  system.  This  com- 
bination of  actions  (i.e.  the  moving  of  the 
headquarters,  the  switching  of  field  opera- 
tions areas  and  the  men  within  those  areas, 
the  total  reestablishment  of  a  record  system 
and  the  changing  of  the  program  from  a  one 
month  demonstration  to  a  forty  (40)  week 
program  with  both  In-school  and  out-of- 
school  components)  needless  to  say  created 
some  administrative  problems  for  the  four 
so-called  professionals  who  were  staffing  this 
operation  with  more  than  1000  enrollees.  On 
top  of  all  this  the  people  who  bad  staffed  the 
programs,  which  had  successfully  harnessed 
the  energy  of  the  street  gang,  did  not  know 
until  the  very  end  that  the  project  would  be 
refunded.  With  this  as  a  backdrop,  tbe  ad- 
ministrators were  forced  by  the  existence  of 
over  1,000  enrollees  to  move  to  give  top 
priority  to  smoothing  out  tbe  operations  and 
catching  up  on  administration  a  little  later 
down  stream.  Administrative  problem  areas 
were  noted  and  we  moved  ahead  operation- 
ally." 


During  our  review.  PRIDE's  personnel 
files  and  payroll  procedures  were  revised  to 
provide  for  recording  the  required  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  present  employees  and 
new  employees. 

Need  to  comply  with  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice requirements  regarding  maintenance  of 
employment  tax  records 
Our  review  showed   that  PRIDE   had   not 
compiled  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  maintenance  of 
employment  tax  records. 

Regulations  of  IRS  require  that  an  em- 
ployer maintain  certain  employment  rec- 
ords. These  records  Include  copies  of  the  em- 
ployer's Pederal  tax  returns  and  withhold- 
ing exemption  certificates  (Forms  W-4) .  Em- 
ployers are  also  required  to  maintain  a  record 
of  social  security  numbers  and  of  the  periods 
of  employment  for  all  employees. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  PRIDE  did  not 
comply  with  the  above  requirements,  as 
follows. 

1.  No  Forms  W-4  were  on  hand  for  many 
enrollees. 

2.  Information  regarding  periods  of  em- 
ployment was  Incomplete  for  many  en- 
rollees. 

3.  Social  security  numbers  were  not  listed 
for  about  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  who 
were  employed  in  1967. 

4.  PRIDE  was  unable  to  show  us  copies  of 
the  following  tax  rettirns,  applicable  to  the 
calendar  year  1967,  which  had  been  filed  with 
IRS: 

Form  941 — Employer's  Quarterly  Pederal 
Tax  Return. 

Form  W-3 — Reconciliation  of  Income  Tax 
Withheld  and  Transmittal  of  Wage  and  Tax 
Statements. 

(PRIDE  furnished  us  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Its  accountants  stating  that  the  Forms 
941  and  W-3  had  been  filed.  PRIDE  also 
stated  that  It  had  requested  IRS  to  send 
copies  of  the  returns  filed.  As  of  November 
30,  1968,  the  copies  had  not  been  received  by 
PRIDE.) 

There  were  Indications  that  the  require- 
ments of  IRS  concerning  the  distribution  of 
Form  W-2,  Wage  and  Tax  Statement,  were 
not  fully  observed.  Employers  are  required  to 
furnish  ( 1 )  two  copies  of  Form  W-2  to  each 
employee  from  whom  Income  tax  was  with- 
held or  would  have  been  withheld  If  the  em- 
ployee had  claimed  no  more  than  one  with- 
holding exemption  and  ( 2 )  one  copy  of  Form 
W-2  to  IRS.  Unless  employees  receive  their 
copies  of  Forms  W-2,  they  may  have  difficulty 
claiming  credit  for  any  Income  taxes  with- 


held or  adequately  supporting  the  gross 
earnings  reported  on  their  annual  Income  tax 
returns. 

We  found  76  Forms  W-2  (Copy  A)  In 
PRIDE'S  files,  which  should  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  IRS.  Also,  we  found  85  Forms  W-2 
which  had  been  mailed  to  employees  and  re- 
turned as  undellverable.  It  appeared  that  an- 
other 83  Forms  W-2  had  never  been  mailed 
to  the  employees. 

We  discussed  the  foregoing  deficiencies  In- 
volving IRS  requirements  with  PRIDE,  and 
they  Informed  us  that  action  would  be  taken 
to  ensure  (1)  proper  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment tax  records  and  personnel  records 
and  (2)  proper  distribution  of  Forms  W-2  to 
IRS  and  PRIDE  employees  for  calendar  year 
1968 

Need  to  maintain  record  of  in-klnd 
contributions 

Although  reqtiired  to  do  so  by  the  terms 
of  the  second  contract,  PRIDE  did  not  main- 
tain a  record  of  its  in-kind  contributions 
(contributions  of  value  other  than  cash) 
Such  a  record  Is  needed  to  ascertain  whether 
10  percent  of  project  costs  are  being  pro- 
vided by  PRIDE. 

Section  155  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  ;is  amended  (42  U.SC.  2768). 
provides  that  Federal  grants  for  Special  Im- 
pact Programs  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  program.  Including  costs  of 
administration,  unless  assistance  In  excess 
of  90  percent  Is  determined  to  be  necessary 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Under  clause  5  of  the  second  contract,  the 
Government  was  not  obligated  to  pay  any 
amount  In  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  costs 
of  the  project.  The  estimated  total  project 
cost  under  the  second  contract  was  $2,399,160 
of  which  PRIDE  was  required  to  contribute 
10  percent,  or  $239,916.  in  the  form  of  goods, 
services,  or  cash. 

Clause  9  of  the  contract  specifically  stated 
that  the  sponsor  was  to  maintain  books,  rec- 
ords, and  documents  to  reflect  properly  all 
costs,  including  those  comprising  the  spon- 
sor's contribution.  For  In-klnd  contributions, 
departmental  directives  state: 

"The  sponsor's  In-klnd  contribution  must 
be  supported  by  a  formal  set  of  accounts 
maintained  for  each  budget  line  item  as  con- 
tained In  the  contract.  These  accounts  must 
be  supported  by  documentation  comparable 
to  that  required  for  Federal  costs.  •   •   ••• 

No  In-klnd  contributions  were  recorded  in 
the  formal  set  of  accounts.  Pride's  public 
accountant  estimated  that  In-klnd  contribu- 
tions, made  by  the  D.C.  Government  and 
others,  totaled  $265,491  through  June  30. 
1968.  as  follows: 

Rental   value  of   space   provided   in 

schools  and  other  buildings $95,850 

Public  health  personnel -- 72,  000 

Trucks  and  drivers 44.947 

Rat  poison 17,294 

Executive  director's  services 21,  000 

Equipment  coordinator 14,400 


Total    265.491 

We  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  PRIDE  and  were  Informed  that  PRIDE 
would  Institute  procedures  for  recording  in- 
klnd  contributions  relating  to  the  third  con- 
tract. We  did  not  review  the  reasonablene.ss 
of  the  public  accountant's  estimate. 

Need  for  PRIDE  to  submit  survey  reports 
PRIDE  did  not  follow  the  required  proce- 
dures for  self -evaluation  of  Its  effectiveness. 
Regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Work -Train- 
ing Programs  (BWTP)  require  that: 

"At  Intervals  of  six  months  or  less,  spon- 
sors must  conduct  surveys  of  their  operations 
and  submit  them  to  the  BWP  |now  BWTP) 
regional  director  to  ensure  that  program 
goals  are  being  achieved.  This  review  should 
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InclTide  an  appraisal  of  the  effecUveness  of 
the  project  In  tmprovtng  the  atOtudee,  edu- 
catlonal  levels,  and  employablllty  of  enroll- 
ees:  analysis  of  the  degree  to  which  staff 
performance  and  management  practices  and 
procedures  have  contjlbuted  to  or  detracted 
from  the  attainment  df  these  objectives:  and, 
the  development  of  A  course  of  action  de- 
signed to  correct  deflaienctes  uncovered  as  a 
result  of  the  evaluatlop." 

During  the  period  ubder  review,  PRIDE  did 
not  submit  any  self-eValuatlon  reports  to  the 
Department.  A  Department  official  advised 
us  that  m  January  19<8  he  had  asked  PRIDE 
to  submit  monthly  narrative  reports  along 
with  the  monthly  statistical  reports  but  that 
no  narrative  reports  h^  been  submitted. 

In  our  opinion,  self-evaluation  reports  can 
be  a  useful  tool  to  thel  Department  as  well  as 
to  PRIDB  for  providing  Information  as  to 
whether  program  goals  are  being  achieved. 
We  believe  that  the  I^partment  should  re- 
emphasice  to  PRIDB  the  need  to  prepare  and 
submit  tbe  required  reborts. 

Need  to  comply  with  BWTP  regulations  on 
property  n^anagement 

PRIDE  was  accountable  as  of  August  4. 
1968,  for  Govemmentowned  equipment  and 
fixtures  CQcUng  about  |»77.000  acquired  under 
the  first  and  second  jcontracts.  Our  review 
showed  that  PRIDE  qad  not  complied  with 
BWTT  regtttatlona  thit  the  Department  be 
provided  with  a  complete  record  of  Its  ac- 
quisitions and  Its  loss^  of  Government  prop- 
erty. Because  all  propeity  acquired  by  PRIDE 
with  Government  f^nds  or  furnished  to 
PRIDE  by  the  Goveriinent  is  returnable  to 
the  Government  wbe^  Its  contractual  rela- 
tionship with  PRIDEJ  ends,  It  Is  necessary 
that  BWTP  regulatlo4s  be  enforced  so  that 
the  Government's  Interest  In  its  property  can 
be  protected. 

BWTP  regulations  require  that  a  receipted 
copy  of  the  Invoices  [for  purchased  nonex- 
pendable property  be  forwarded  to  the  Man- 
power Admlnistratlonl  Property  Officer.  The 
regulations  also  provide  that  the  contractor 
must  report  In  writing  all  cases  of  lost,  dam- 
aged, or  destroyed  nonexpendable  Govern- 
ment property  to  the  I  contracting  officer  as 
soon  as  the  facts  becoitie  known. 

Our  review  showed  j  that  PRIDE  had  not 
submitted  copies  of  the  receipted  invoices 
for  all  items  purchased  to  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration Property  I  Officer.  We  found  In 
addition  that  PRIDB  |  had  not  reported  Its 
lost  or  missing  propeiity  (aggregating  about 
M,5001  to  tbe  Departotent  until  November  4, 
1968.  We  noted,  howler,  that  some  stolen 
Items  had  been  reported  to  tbe  local  police 
and  to  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation. 

At  the  termination  frf  its  second  contract, 
PRIDE  furnished  the  r>epartment  with  a  list- 
ing of  property  acquired  and  a  listing  of 
property  on  hand.  In  oUr  opinion,  submission 
of  these  listings  is  not  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  reporting  transactions  relative  to 
property  acquisitions  f  nd  losses  at  the  time 
that  they  occur. 


Project  fiinds  not 
The  contracts  betwe 
partment     and     the 
PRIDE  and   the  Unit 


handled  properly 

!n  PRIDE  and  the  De- 

tubcontract     between 

Planning  Organiza- 


tion (UPO)  provide  tliat  the  funds  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  direct 
payments  for  allowable  costs  within  the 
terms  of  tbe  agreement  and  that  funds  ad- 
vanced for  the  operation  of  one  project  shall 
not  be  used  to  pay  the  costf  oX  any  other 
project.  j 

Our  review  disclosed  that  PRIDE  utUised 
funds  advanced  by  tne  Department,  to  pay 
NTC  enroilee  ooets  prior  to  obtaining  reim- 
bursement for  NYC  co«tB  from  UPO.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  received  from  UPO,  after  deposit 
in  PRIDB's  bank  account  for  UPO  funds, 
were  tranafored  to  miDE's  bank  account 
for  DeparUnent  funds  on  the  basis  of  need 
rather    than   in   amounts   which   would   ex- 


actly reimburse  the  advances  for  actual  NTC 
costs. 

We  found  that  PRIDE  enrollees  and  NYC 
enrolleee  were  paid  biweekly  from  funds  ad- 
vanced by  the  Department  and  transferred 
to  a  separate  payroll  bank  account.  PRIDE 
used  Department  funds  to  pay  NYC  enroilee 
costs  for  up  to  4  months  after  the  costs  were 
Incurred.  During  this  period  PRIDE  did  not 
bUl  UPO  for  the  amounts  due.  A  PRIDE  ofB- 
clal  Informed  us  that  the  biUingB  were  de- 
layed because  PRIDEs  accounting  depart- 
ment was  understaffed.  Two  of  the  transfers 
of  UPO  funds  to  bank  accounts  for  Depart- 
ment funds  were  made  to  cover  overdrafts 
on  those  accounts. 

We  found  also  that  PRIDE  used  about 
(200,000  of  the  funds  advanced  by  the  De- 
partment to  pay  the  costs  of  NYC  summer 
enrollees  for  the  period  June  9  to  August  31, 
1968.  In  October  1968,  $142,466  was  received 
from  UPO  as  a  partial  payment  of  these  costs. 

PRIDEs  contract  with  UPO  ended  on  Au- 
g\iet  31,  1968.  Although  negotiations  for  a 
new  contract  had  been  substantially  com- 
pleted, th*  new  contract  had  not  been  signed 
as  of  November  30,  1968.  Therefore,  fund.s 
advanced  by  the  Department  are  being  used 
to  pay  NYC  enroilee  costs  until  such  time  as 
the  contract  Is  approved  and  funds  are  re- 
ceived from  UPO. 

The  Department  Informed  us  that,  al- 
though it  did  not  condone  PRIDE'S  use  of 
departmental  funds  to  pay  NYC  enroilee 
costs,  it  did  not  want  to  penalize  the  pro- 
gram by  discontinuing  the  pn-acttce,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  tbe  anticipated  new  agree- 
ment between  PRIDE  and  UPO. 

We  believe  that,  since  the  use  ot  funds  ad- 
vanced by  the  Department  for  NYC  enroilee 
costs  is  contrary  to  the  agreement  between 
PRIDE  and  the  Department,  there  should  be 
some  form  of  agreement  between  PRIDE  and 
the  Department  and  between  PRIDE  and 
UPO  authorizing  advances  between  programs 
until  the  formal  contract  is  executed.  We  be- 
lieve also  that  PRIDE  should  make  arrange- 
ments to  bill  UPO  for  NYC  enroilee  costs  as 
soon  as  they  are  incurred  and  that  UPO 
should  reimburse  the  bank  account  for  De- 
partment funds  for  wages  paid  NYC  enrollees 
from  that  account. 

Need  to  obtain  prior  written  approval  from 

Secretary  of  Labor  for  subagreements,  con- 
tracts, and  purchase  orders 

PRIDE  did  not  obtain  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  prior  written  approval  of  certain  sub- 
agreements,  contracts,  and  purchase  orders 
made  under  the  contracts  although  such  ap- 
proval was  required  by  the  contracts. 

The  contracts  provide  that  the  sponsor 
shall  not  enter  into  the  following  types  of 
transactions  without  obtaining  tbe  prior 
i^Titten  approval  of  the  Secretary: 

Su  bagreements . 

Contracts  on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee.  time 
and  material,  or  labor-hour  basis. 

Purchases  of  items  of  property  or  equip- 
ment frcMn  non-Government  sources  having 
a  unit  value  exceeding  (300. 

Purchase  orders  from  non-Govemment 
sources  exceeding  $5,000  or  5  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  oost  of  tbe  agreement,  which- 
ever is  less. 

Purchases  from  non- Government  sources 
of  any  motor  vehicle,  airplane,  typewriter,  or 
similar  equipment. 

Our  examination  revealed  several  transac- 
tions, such  as  procurement  of  consultants' 
services  and  piu-chases  of  equipment,  meet- 
ing the  above  criteria  which  were  made 
without  prior  written  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. These  transactions  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  and  we  were 
informed  that  some  of  them  had  been  ap- 
proved orally. 

We  believe  that  tbe  contract  provisions 
requiring  prior  written  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  transactions  of  a  specified  nature 
slM>uld  be  observed  in  order  that  adequate 


control  might  be  maintained  over  the  spon- 
sor's expenditures  of  Government  funds. 

Evidence  lacking  that  enrollees  met 
eligibility  requirements 
Under  the  terms  of  Its  second  contract  and 
BWTP  regulations  applicable  thereto,  en- 
rollees were  to  meet  certain  requirements  as 
to  their  age  and  family  Income  to  be  eligible 
for  employment  by  PRIDE.  Evidence  that  the 
age  requirements  were  met  was  incomfilete 
and  the  Department  waived  the  requirement 
that  PRIDE  make  formal  determinations  rel- 
ative to  family  Income. 

Age 

Enrollees  employed  under  the  Special  Im- 
pact Program  (second  contract),  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  must  be  16  years 
of  age  or  older.  In-school  enrollees  employed 
under  NYC  and  paid  with  funds  furnished 
by  UPO  must  be  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21. 

As  disclosed  in  the  section  of  this  report 
entitled  "Need  to  maintain  adequate  payroll 
and  personnel  records,"  (see  p.  46),  PRIDE 
did  not  record  the  date  of  birth  for  many 
enrollees  in  its  personnel  records.  Therefore, 
evidence  that  the  enrollees  met  tbe  criteria 
for  age  under  the  second  ctmtract  was 
Incomplete. 

Also,  we  received  allegations  that  some 
PRIDE  enrollees  were  underage  and  that 
PRIDE  had  not  determined  whether  en- 
rollees had  obtained  work  permits  as  re- 
quired by  District  of  Columbia  law.  In  con- 
nection with  tbe  revision  of  its  personnel 
procedures,  we  understand  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  have  enrollees  obtain  work 
permits  from  the  D.C.  Government,  when 
required. 

Family    Income 

Although  the  level  of  family  income  is  the 
primary  measure  for  determining  eligibility 
for  eiu-oUee  participation  in  the  Special  Im- 
pact and  Neighborhood  Youth  Oorps  pro- 
grams, the  Department  of  Labor  did  not  re- 
quire PRIDE  to  formally  establish  the  low- 
inccme  status  of  its  enrollees. 

BWTP  regulations  prescribe  that,  for  eligi- 
bility under  its  programs,  an  applicant  must 
be  a  member  of  a  family  with  an  annual  in- 
come below  the  poverty  line.  The  Depart- 
ment has  established  a  poverty  index  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  determining  when  a  fam- 
ily's income  is  t>elow  the  poverty  line.  In 
addition,  applicants  from  families  receiving 
cash  welfare  payments  are  automatically 
eUgible. 

We  found  that  PRIDE  in  its  hiring  prac- 
tices made  no  formal  determination  that  an 
applicant  came  from  a  family  whose  annual 
income  was  below  the  poverty  line:  and  we 
found  no  formal  notification  to  PRIDE  that 
the  requirement  had   been  waived. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  5.  1968.  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  BWTP,  in  commenting  on  eli- 
gibility requirements,  stated:  •••  •  •  Youth 
Pride  Inc.,  attempts  to  enroll  i>eraons  who 
have  not  participated  in  other  poverty  proj- 
ects and  who  presumably  have  been  discour- 
aged from  participation  by  such  require- 
ments as  formal  procedures  to  establish  low- 
income  eligibility.  Accordingly,  the  Labor 
Department  does  not  require  PRIDE  to  for- 
mally establish  the  low-income  status  of  its 
enrollees.  It  is  pertinent  to  note,  however, 
that  persons  recruiting  and  hiring  enrollees 
for  PRIDE  ordinarily  come  from  deprived 
circumstances  and  have  a  personal  familiarity 
with  Individuals  and  circumstances  in  the 
low-income  community  which  should  enable 
them  to  make  accurate  judgments  about 
whether  applicants  are  in  fact  from  suffi- 
ciently deprived  circumstances  to  be  eligible 
for  enrollment  in  PRIDE." 

Because  our  review  was  directed  primarily 
to  an  examination  of  PRIDE'S  receipts  and 
expenditures,  we  did  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine  whether   the   Department's   waiver  of 
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the  requirement  that  PRIDE  formally  estab- 
lish the  low-lnoome  statxis  of  Its  enrollees 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  contracts. 

Travel  Allowance  Exceeded 
Contract  No.  P2-8901-09  between  PRIDE 
and  the  Department  provides  that  per  diem 
for  staff  travel  will  be  $18.  The  contract  also 
provides  that  travel  costs  will  not  exceed 
United  States  Government  standards.  These 
standards  provide  that  the  maximum  per 
diem  allowable  for  travel  within  the  limits 
of  the  continental  United  States  will  be  $16. 
Our  review  of  all  out-of-town  trips  by 
PRIDE  personnel  showed  that  in  11  of  16 
trips  per  diem  allowances  exceeded  the  $16 
rate  by  a  total  of  $236.00. 

Corcluslons 
Our  review  showed  that  PRIDE  had  not 
complied  with  certain  requirements  of  Its 
contracts  with  the  Department  and  with  cer- 
tain Government  regulations  Including  regu- 
lations of  the  IRS. 

We  noted  that  PRIDE  had  agreed  to  take 
appropriate  corrective  measures  to  conform 
Its  operations  to  the  various  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Department  and  by  IRS.  We 
believe  that  the  Indicated  corrective  meas- 
ures, if  properly  Implemented  and  continu- 
ally applied,  should  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  should 
have  monitored  PRIDE'S  operations  more 
carefully  during  the  period  of  the  first  and 
second  contracu  and  should  have  required 
PRIDE  to  adhere  fully  to  the  applicable  con- 
tract provisions. 

Recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
We  recommend  that  (1)  the  Department 
monitor  PRIDEs  operations  on  a  continuous 
basis  to  ensure  that  PRIDE  Is  complying  with 
applicable  contract  requirements  and  (2)  the 
Department  reduce  all  waivers  of  contract 
requirements  to  writing. 

Review  of  audits  performed  by  other  groups 
In  our  audit  of  PRIDE,  we  reviewed  and 
utilized,  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate, 
the  results  of  audit  work  performed  by 
PRIDE'S  public  accountants  and  by  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  auditors. 

Audits  performed  by  PRIDE'S  public 
accountants 
On  October  31,  1967,  the  firm  of  Smulkin, 
Barsky,  Hoffman,  &  Denton,  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants,  Washington,  D.C,  was  re- 
tained by  PRIDE  to  design  and  install  an  ac- 
ceptable accounting  system  for  PRIDE  and 
to  train  PRIDE  employees  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  system.  The  firm  also  was  to 
prepare  quarterly  unaudited  financial  state- 
ments and  to  make  an  annual  audit  of  the 
firuincial  statements  of  PRIDE. 

The  public  accounting  firm  had  substan- 
tially completed  installation  of  the  PRIDE 
accounting  system,  as  originally  designed, 
by  June  1968.  It  had  also  trained  PRIDE  em- 
ployees in  the  implementation  of  the  system. 
The  firm  made  its  annual  audit  of 
PRIDE'S  financial  statements  as  of  June  30, 
1968.  Its  examination  of  PRIDE'S  books  and 
records  was  completed  on  October  7,  1968,  its 
report  was  Issued  to  PRIDE  on  November  1, 
1968,  and  the  report  was  made  available  to 
us  by  PRIDE  on  November  4,  1968. 

We  were  Informed  in  June  1968  that  the 
public  accounting  firm  planned  to  Issue  Its 
audit  report  on  PRIDE  by  August  15.  The 
firm  attributed  the  delay  in  completing  Its 
audit  to  the  following  factors. 

1.  The  audit  activities  of  two  other  audit 
groups  at  PRIDE'S  offices  (GAO  and  depart- 
mental auditors)  at  the  same  time  that  the 
public  accounting  firm  was  making  its  audit 
had  the  effect  of  slowing  down  the  audit. 
Some  duplication  of  effort  was  unavoidable. 
It  was  necessary  to  share  the  books  and  rec- 
ords as  well  as  the  avaUable  time  of  PRIDE 
officials  and  employees. 

2.  Because  of  unanticipated  errors  In  tbe 


payroll  tabulations  prepared  by  the  service 
center  considerably  more  time  than  expected 
was  spent  In  attempting  to  reconcile  the 
payrolls  with  the  general  ledger. 

3.  After  the  numerous  implications  of  ir- 
regularities were  reported  by  GAO  in  its  In- 
terim report  dated  September  6.  1968,  the 
firm  was  compelled  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Its  audit  work  beyond  that  anticipated 
at  the  time  the  reporting  date  of  August 
15  was  established. 

4  In  essence,  the  August  15  reporting  date 
turned  out  to  be  overoptlmlstic  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events. 

A  copy  of  the  public  accountants'  report 
is  Included  as  appendix  I.  The  report  includes 
(1)  a  balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  1968.  (2) 
a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
and  unexpended  balance  of  uonrestrlcted 
funds  for  the  period  August  2,  1967,  to  June 
30,  1968,  (3)  a  statement  of  contract  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  for  the  period  August 
2,  1967,  to  June  30,  1968,  and  (4)  an  opinion 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  financial  statements. 
The  report  states  that: 

"As  to  contributions  received  and  enroilee 
wages  paid.  It  was  not  practicable  to  extend 
the  examination  beyond  accounting  for  the 
receipts  as  recorded  and  comparing  the  wages 
paid  to  the  underlying  supporting  docu- 
ments." 

"An  employee  of  our  firm  has  served  as 
a  resident  consultant  to  Youth  Pride,  Inc. 
since  February  10,  1968.  He  did  not  take 
part  In  our  examination." 

We  reviewed  the  work  performed  by  the 
public  accountants  and  utilized  It,  where 
practicable,  In  accomplishing  our  audit  ob- 
jectives. 

As  noted  above,  however,  the  public  ac- 
countants, in  expressing  their  opinion  as  to 
the  fairness  of  PRIDE'S  financial  statements, 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
extend  their  examination  beyond  account- 
ing for  the  receipts  as  recorded  and  com- 
paring wages  paid  to  the  underlying  support- 
ing documents.  Principally  on  the  basis  of 
the  additional  Information  that  we  developed 
as  a  result  of  extending  the  scope  of  our 
review  beyond  an  examination  of  PRIDE'S 
books  and  records,  we  cannot  conclude,  as 
explained  on  page  43,  that  funds  advanced 
to  PRIDB  under  Its  first  two  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  were  properly  ex- 
pended and  accounted  for. 

Through  September  30,  1968,  fees  and  ex- 
penses billed  to  PRIDE  for  services  rendered 
by  the  public  accountants  totaled  $53,991,  as 
follows : 

Second  contract $49,656 

Third  contract  - 4,  335 


$293,362  of  recorded  costs.  The  total  budg- 
eted cost  was  $291,525. 

The  record  costs  of  $293,362  differ  from 
the  total  costs  of  $283,584  reported  by 
PRIDE'S  public  accountants  because  the 
public  accountants  made  an  adjustment  for 
wages  charged  to  the  first  contract  which 
should  have  been  charged  to  the  second  con- 
tract. 

A  summary  of  the  costs  questioned  by  the 
departmental  auditors  and  our  comments 
thereon  follow: 

Amount 

Wages  and  fringe  benefits  paid  from 
first  contract  funds  which  should 
be  charged  against  second  con- 
tract   $18,012 

Purchase  of  sweepers 7,800 

Workmen's  compensation  ii«urance 
refund  applicable  to  second  con- 
tract   -- --       4.020 

Travel  expense  Involving  use  of  pri- 
vate automobiles 1,176 

Various  small  Items 813 


Total    53,991 

An  undetermined  portion  of  the  above  fee 
was  applicable  to  the  first  contract. 

The  firm's  fee  is  computed  on  a  per  diem 
basis  at  hourly  rates  ranging  from  $6  to  $30. 
There  is  no  limit  on  the  fees  that  can  be 
charged  to  the  contract.  From  February  12, 
1968,  an  employee  of  the  firm  served  as  a 
resident  consultant  to  PRIDE  in  the  capacity 
of  Acting  Director  of  Administration  until 
September  9,  1968,  when  PRIDE  hired  a  new 
Director.  After  this  date,  the  employee  con- 
tinued to  work  at  PRIDE  as  a  consultant 
until  November  4,  1968,  when  he  was  hired 
by  PRIDE  as  Deputy  Director  for  Adminis- 
tration. 

Audits  by  Department  of  Labor  Auditors 
Contract  No.  82-09-68-01 

An  audit  was  made  of  the  first  contract  and 
a  draft  report  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations was  submitted  to  the  Manpower 
Administration,  Department  of  Labor,  for  re- 
view and  comment  on  May  21.  1968.  The  De- 
partment Informed  us  that  It  had  not  com- 
pleted its  evaluation  of  the  draft  report  as 
of  November  30,  1968. 

In  their  draft  report  the  departmental 
auditors  questioned  costs  of  $31,821  out  of 


Total  costs  questioned 31,821 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  above- 
questioned  costs  and  dlscuslons  with  depart- 
mental officials,  we  believe  that  most  of  the 
items  are  valid  charges  under  the  first  con- 
tract. Wages  and  fringe  benefits  ($18,012) 
and  the  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
refund  ($4,020)  merely  represent  adjust- 
ments between  the  first  and  second  con- 
tracts. The  sweepers  ($7,800),  although  pur- 
chased under  the  first  contract,  are  for  use 
under  subsequent  contracts,  and  appear  tT 
be  bona-flde  purchases.  Documentary  sup- 
port for  travel  expense  ($1,176)  appeared  to 
be  adequate. 

Contract  No.  P2-8901-09 

la  April  1968  the  dejjartmental  auditors 
completed  a  preliminary  survey  of  PRIDE'S 
accounting  system  and  related  controls  under 
the  second  contract.  An  Interim  audit  report 
based  on  this  survey  was  issued  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, BWTP.  on  May  6,  1968.  This  re- 
pwrt,  as  well  as  the  draft  report  on  contract 
No.  82-O9-68-01  was  critical  of  PRIDEs  sys- 
tem of  accounting  and  internal  controls. 

Comments  on  the  Interim  audit  report 
were  furnished  to  the  Administrator  of 
BWTP  by  PRIDE  in  a  letter  dated  May  28, 
1968,  which  transmitted  its  public  account- 
ants' comments.  The  public  accountants  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  the  criticisms  in  the 
report.  Most  of  the  points  at  Issue  related  to 
Inadequate  control  over  funds  expended 
under  the  contracts,  including  inadequate 
documentation.  We  did  note,  however,  that 
PRIDE  acknowledged  certain  of  the  criticisms 
of  its  administrative  system,  which  Included : 

1.  Placement  in  the  same  Individuals  of 
the  dual  responsibility  for  keeping  time  rec- 
ords and  for  paying  the  employees.  While 
recognising  that  this  procedure  violated  prin- 
ciples of  internal  control  PRIDE  stated  that 
the  procedure  was  necessary  because  "The 
area  supervisors,  by  keeping  time  and  paying 
the  men  off,  gained  more  respect  and  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility." 

2.  Existence  of  too  small  a  number  of 
professional  employees  and  lack  of  experi- 
enced administrative  and  accounting  per- 
sonnel. 

3.  Loss  or  misplacement  of  records  when 
the  office  was  relocated  on  two  occasions. 

During  June  and  July  1968,  departmental 
auditors  reviewed  PRIDE's  expenditures  for 
the  period  September  15.  1967,  through  May 
31,  1968.  They  noted  that  PRIDE  did  not 
have  on  hand  192  Invoices  to  support  pay- 
ments totaling  $70,876.  Our  review  disclosed 
that  about  98  percent  of  these  payments 
were  subsequently  supported  by  invoices, 
contracts,  receipts,  or  paid  checks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  our  review,  support  had  not 
been  found  for  15  payments  totaling  $1,501. 
PRIDE  Informed  us  on  December  5,  1968  that 
it  was  continuing  its  efforts  to  locate  sup- 
port for  these  payments.  During  our  review 
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re  found  two  Invoices,  aggregating  $439, 
which  had  been  paid  twice.  Payment  was 
stopped  on  a  check  lssi|ed  In  payment  of  one 
invoice  for  Wai  and  cfedlt  was  received  for 
the  other  Invoice  of  %$i. 

Also  during  their  re^ew  In  June  and  July 
19«8.  the  departmental!  auditors  selected  478 
paychecks  with  two  or  more  endorsements 
for  special  investigation.  (See  section  In  this 
report  entitled  "Per^nal  Interviews  of 
PRIDE  enroUees  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor." p.  29.) 

The  Department  informed  us  that  It  con- 
sidered the  first  and  second  contracts  as  In- 


terrelated and  that  It 


planned  to  settle  the 


first  contract  after  th«  second  contract  had 


been  audited  and  was 


Both  contracts  provtdis  for  a  3-year  period 
after  final  payment  for  audit  and  settlement. 
The  departmental  ai  dltors  Informed  us  In 
October  1968  that  they  Intended  to  complete 
their  review  of  oontra<  t  No  P2-8901-09  but 
that,  because  of  manp>wer  limitations,  they 
were  not  certain  when  the  review  would  be 
made. 

Appendix  I 

Youth  PRroc,  Inc.  Pkjancial  Statements, 

June  30,   1968 

accodntanrs'  repobt 

SMUI^IN.  ^AKSKT,  HOIPMAN  &  DENTON. 

October  7,  1968. 
The  BoAiio  or  DntEcroRS, 
Youth  Pride,  Inc.: 

We  have  examined  I  the  balance  sheet  of 
Youth  Pride,  Inc.  as  pf  June  30,  1968  and 
the  related  statement]  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  unexpended  balance  of  non- 
reetrlcted  funds  for 
1967  to  June  30.  1968. 


ready  for  settlement. 


In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance 
sheet  and  statement  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  unexpended  balance  of  non- 
restricted  funds  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  as  of  June  30. 
1968,  and  the  results  of  Its  operations  for 
the  period  August  2.  1967,  to  June  30. 
1968.  In  conformity  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles.  Also.  In  our  opinion, 
the  accompanying  schedule,  statement  of 
contract  revenues  and  expenditures.  Is  stated 
fairly  In  all  material  respects  when  consid- 
ered m  conjunction  with  the  financial  state- 
ments taken  as  a  whole.  An  employee  of  our 
firm  has  served  as  a  resident  consultant  to 
Youth  Pride.  Inc.  since  February  10,  1968. 
He  did  not  take  part  In  our  examination. 

YOUTH  PRIDE,  INC  ,  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1968 

ASSETS 
Current  assets: 

Cash J59,163.18 


Receivables: 

Employee  advaiKes ." 1,702.60 

Deparlment  of  Labor  195.387.06 

United  Planning  Organization 74.  746.  70 

Other 1,085.20 


Total      ..-  272.921.56 

Less  allowance  tor  doubtful  recoivf Mm.  ..      1 ,085. 20 


Total  271,836.36 


Prepaid  expenses : 

DeposiU  2,350.00 

Insurance 497.36 


Total  2,847.36 


the    period    August   2. 

Our  examination  was 
made  In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  an^  accordingly  Included 
such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and 
such  other  auditing  Orocedures  as  we  con- 
sidered necessary  in  he  circumstances.  As 
to  contributions  received  and  enroUee  wages 
paid,  it  was  not  dracticable  to  extend 
the  examination  beyo;id  accounting  for  the 


receipts  as 
wages  paid 
documents. 


recorded 
to    the 


and    comparing    the 
i^nderlylng   supporting 


Total  asseb 333.846.90 

LIABILITIES 
Current  liabKities: 

Accounts  payable  24,475. 11 

Payroll  taxes  payable 185,697.  41 

Accrued  payroll  and  undaimed  wages... 112,075.65 

Retund  due  to  Department  of  Labor 7, 991. 37 

Total  current  liabilities 330.239.54 

Contingent  liabilifies  (notes  2  and  3)' 

Total  liabilities. .       330,239.54 

Unexpended  balance  ot  non-restricted  funds 3,607.36 

Total 333,846.90 


I  See  notes  in  text  following  this  balance  sheet 


YOUTH  PRIDE,  INC.-STATEfENT  OF  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCE  OF  NONRESTRICTED 

FUNDS,  AUG.  2.  1967,  TO  JUNE  30,  1968 


Restricted 
funds 


Nonrestricted 
funds 


Revenues: 

Income  accrued  from  Department  of  Labor Jl, 954, 78b. 69 

Income  accrued  from  Unite!)  Planning  Organization 290,283.  70 

Contributions,  interest  andpther  income 133.81 


Amount  received  on  Clifton 

Total  revenues    . 

Expenditures: 

Enrollee  wages 

Administrative  wages. 
Payroll  taxes  (note  2) 
Rental  of  buildings  and  aqi 
Equipment  and  furniture 

Consultants 

Insurance 

Renovation 

Legal  and  accountint 

Supplies 

Other  costs  andexpensas. 
Publication  and  advertisini 
Payroll  services 
Medical  and  dental  service  ; 

Travel 

Telephone  and  utilities. . 

Recreation 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

Total . 


ipment 

p  irchased  (note  4)  ■. 


NOTE    I : 

Youth  Pride,  Inc. 
District  of  Columbia 


Terrace  contract. 


{2,065.22 
1,995.00 


programs  had  left  In  reaching  any  substan- 
tial number  of  inner  city  black  ghetto  young- 
sters— the  hard-core  unemployed,  the  school 
drop-outs,  the  ex-reformatory  inmates  and 
the  functionally  illiterate. 

The  corporation  has  since  received  addi- 
tional funding  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Is  currently  funded  until  August,  1969 
by  a  (2,6(X).000  contract. 

NOTE    2  :     CONTINGENT    LIABILITIES 

Youth  Pride,  Inc.  currently  has  an  applica- 
tion pending  with  the  District  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Board  for  exemption 
from  unemployment  taxes.  Should  this  ap- 
plication be  denied.  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  could 
become  liable  for  taxes  totaling  $54,176.37.  No 
provision  for  this  possible  tax  liability  has 
been  accrued  in  the  statements  as  the  ex- 
pense would  be  offset  by  a  charge  to  the 
funding  agency. 

Costs  incurred  under  the  various  Federal 
contracts  are  subject  to  audit  by  Department 
of  Labor.  General  Accounting  Office  and 
United  Planning  Organization.  Since  these 
audits  have  not  been  completed,  a  final  de- 
termination of  any  proposed  disallowances  of 
expenditures  has  not  been  made.  According- 
ly, the  effect.  If  any,  of  such  final  determina- 
tion upon  the  financial  statements  cannot  be 
ascertained  at  this  time. 

NOTE    3  :    FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX    EXEMPTION 

Application  has  been  made  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
exemption  from  federal  Income  taxes  as 
Youth  Pride,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  organization 
formed  to  provide  Jobs  for  hard-core  poverty 
youth  lacking  in  marketable  Job  skills.  It  is 
not  known  when  the  final  decision  will  be 
forthcoming.  An  unfavorable  ruling  would 
not  have  a  material  effect  on  the  financial 
statements. 

NOTE     4  :     EQtJIPMENT     AND     KUENirURE 

Equipment  and  furniture  purchased  with 
Government  funds  are  titled  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  are  re- 
turnable upon  completion  of  the  agreement. 

NOTE      S:      SUPPORTIVE      SERVICES      CONTRIBUTED 
BY    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    GOVERNMENT 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  contracts,  Youth  r*ride. 
Inc.  obtained  equipment  and  other  services 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  valued  in 
excess  of  ten  percent  of  the  total  contracts, 
as  follows: 
Trucks  and  drivers  provided  by 

the  Etepartment  of  Sanitation.  $23, 347.  50 
Trucks  and  drivers  provided  by 

the  Department  of  Highways..     21,  600.  00 

Total -     44.947.60 


2,245,203.20 


4, 060. 22 


1,641,681.67 

105,943.18 

81,467.06 

76.  I5^46 

73,391.77 

72,  784.  85 

32,  825. 65 

29,732.96 

29, 298.  79 

29.050.39 

14.175.64 

11,941.07 

11.570.15 

10,101.38 

8.026.33 

6.348.11 

5,727.32 

4,984.42 


452.86 


Rental  value  of  space  provided: 
Personnel   office,    19th   and   M, 

$5.00    per    square    foot    per 

year    6.250.00 

Nash   Memorial   Church,   $0.75 

per  square  foot  per  year...       1.500.00 
Sweeper  storage  space,   $2  per 

square  foot  per  year 8,  0<X).  00 

School    space,    $2    per    square 

foot   per   year 80,100.00 

941  North  Capitol  Street  office, 

$3  per  square  foot  per  year.       1,000.00 


Total.. 


96.850.00 


2,245,203.20 


$452.86 


Fund  balance  and  unexp  inded  balance  ol  nonrestricted  funds. 


3,607.36 


■  See  notes  in  text  following  I  lis  statement 

Youth   Pride,   Inc.- Notes  to   Pinanciai, 
Stati  ment 


Rat  poison  mixtures  $1,729.40  per 

month -—     17,294.00 

Public  health  men  and  techni- 
cians, $7,200  per  month 72,000.00 

Equipment     coordinator,     $1,440 

per  month 14,400.00 

Executive       director's       services, 

$2,100   per   month 21,000.00 


pitrposes 


liegan  operation  in  the 
>n  August  2,  1967  with 


a  $300,000  grant  for  a  five-week  intensive 
neighborhood  clean-up,  beautlflcatlon  and 
rodent  control  program  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  prime  purpose  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  was 
to  overcome  the  void  other  Federal  poverty 


Total  services  f  lunlshed  by 
District  of  Coliunbla 
Government    266,491.60 

The  above  valuations  have  been  estimated 
by   means  of   Independent  verification  ftnd 
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confirmation 


cou^i— trom  the   donor.   Due   to   the 

^^^ubUc  acceptance  of  Youth  PrlOel^c. 
numerous  additional  services  were  contrtb- 
uted  by  both  the  DC.  government  and  DlS" 
trt^  residents.  Due  to  the  minor  nature  and 
difBculty  of  evaluating  these  services,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  at  valuation  other 
than  the  major  Items  shovra  above. 

NOTE     6:     amounts    DUE    ON     GOVERNMENT 

contracts 

contract  with  the 


Under   the  terms  of  ,    .y,.   „=    ne- 

Manoower  AdmlnUtraUon  of  the  U.fa.  L»e 
S-^ent  of  Labor,  number  P2-8901-09,  dated 
September  9,  1968'  and  the  modifications 
thereto,  Youth  Pride.  Ina  w^s  granted  the 
sum  of  $2,037,090.00  for  the  period  October  1, 
1967  to  August  4,  1968.  As  of  June  30.  1968. 
a  total  of  $1,475,865.00  had  been  received  un- 
der this  contract  and  additional  expenditures 
had  been  incurred  thereunder  in  t^e  amount 
of  $195387.06  making  a  total  of  $l,671,262.0fl 
received  and  receivable  under  the  contract, 
and  leaving  a  balance  of  $366,837.94  still  to 
be  drawn  over  the  balance  of  the  contract. 


Youth  Pride.  Inc.  entered  Into  agreement 
number  180287  virtth  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization which  together  with  the  first  four 
amendments  thereto,  gave  Youth  Pride,  Inc^ 
$319,781.00  for  the  period  September  11.  1967 
to  June  8,  1968,  to  cover  the  employment  of 
400  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  olds.  As  of  June 
30    1968.  a  total  of  $215,537.00  had  been  re- 
ceived under  this  contract  and  an  additional 
claim  was  filed  for  $37,628.00,  making  a  total 
of   $253,165.00  claimed  as  of  June  30.  Also, 
amendment  number  5  to  this  contract  ex- 
tended it  to  August  31.  1968.  and  provided  an 
additional  $144,587.00  for  this  period.  As  of 
June  30,  claim  was  made  for  expenditures  of 
$37  118  70    under   this   amendment,   making 
the'  total   receivable   from  United   Planning 
Organization  $74,746.70.  Additionally,  claims 
made  by  Youth  Pride.  Inc.  for  $31,758.00  for 
the  period  ending  June  30.  1968  have  been 
disallowed  by  U.P.O.  It  Is  not  known  at  this 
time  what  the  ultimate  disposition  of  these 
claims  will  be. 


each   employee   since   the   Inception   of  the 


STATEMENT  OF  CONTRACT 


REVENUES  AND  tXPEHOITURES.  YOUTH  PRIDE,  INC.,  AU(L  2,  1967, 


TO  JUNE  30.  1968 


Manpower  Administration  ol 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


United  Planning 
Organization 


program. 

Confirming  an  oral  request  made  by  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Jordan.  Jr  .  of  my  staff  in  a  meeting  %ith 
your  representatives  on  August  7,  1968.  It  is 
requested  that  your  Office  undertake  the  fol- 
lowing additional  work. 

1  With  respect  to  the  statement  in  t^e 
Committee's  Report  No.  1484.  July  30.  1968. 
concerning  a  certification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  PRIDE'S  record  keeping  and  account- 
ing procedures,  you  are  requested  to  submit 
a  report  to  me  no  later  than  September  7. 
1968,  containing  an  evaluation  of  PRIDE'a 
record  keeping  and  accounting  procedures 

2  You  are  requested  to  submit  an  interim 
report  on  your  audit  of  PRIDE  by  Septem- 
ber 7.  1968. 

3  You  are  requested  to  conduct  personal 
interviews  of  a  selected  number  of  PRIDE 
enrollees  for  the  primary  purpose  of  seeking 
information  relative  to  possible  misuse  of 
Government  funds.  This  work  should  be  done 
independently  by  your  own  staff  and  not  In 
conjunction  with  other  Investigative  groups. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Carl  Hayden. 

Chairman. 


Total 


Number 
82-0»-«H)l 


Number 

P?  89  01-09. 

as  amended 


Number  UPO- 

NYC  R2-7177- 

09.  as 

amended 


oILabf »>•«'•»?  »2         W91.WS00      »1."5.»5._««_-    ^j5_53,,oo 


Revenues: 

gS Ir^  gJerp^nni^g-oT^aniiatiie::::;::::    •2i5;?37.oo 

Interest  income. 


133. 81 


133. 81 


Tolal  revenues. 


Expenditures: 

Enrollee  wages 

Administrative  wages 

Payroll  faxes - - -- 

Rental  of  buildings  and  equipment.. 
Equipment  and  lurnituf*  purefc«$«». 

Consultants 

Insurance 

Renovation • 

Legal  and  accounting 

Supplies 

Other  costs  and  expenses 

Publication  and  advertising 

PayroO  servicas 

Medical  and  dentol  service* 

Travel - 

Telephone  and  utilities 

Recreation 

Repairs  and  maintenance 


1,641,681.67 

105,943.18 

81,467.06 

76, 152. 46 

73.391.77 

72, 784. 85 

32. 825. 65 

29.732.96 

29. 291 79 

29. 050. 39 

14.175.64 

11.941.07 

11.570.15 

10.101.38 

8. 026. 33 

6,348.11 

5.727.32 

4.984.42 


231.145.35 

1.390.08 

10.147.79 

13.871.28 

7,800.00 

400.00 

11.996.37 

500.00 

601.28 

1.098.14 

3.654.27 

907. 15 

Appendix  IV 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

September  9,  1968. 

Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats.  .    „,  .. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  MR.  Staats:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  4  and  the 
interim  report  of  the  General  Accountmg 
Office,  dated  September  6.  with  reference  to 

i-         ,,  .«  Bi       Youth  Pride.  Incorporated. 

?Al\M  15''^'"  You  are  hereby  authorized  to  coopera^  to 

65' 59    77  ■".::::::::::::     the  funest  with  the  senate  permanent  Sub- 

"imss  : committee  on  Investigations  with  reference 

20.829.28 to  any  investigation  it  might  make  of  the 

29.732.96  „.,,,^*    r„ottPr  relating   to   your   avidlt 


1.133.390.46 
104,553.18 


277.145.88 


and 


22.00 


Total  exi 


penditure, ._2^245^m20 


283,533.63       1.671,385.87  290,283.^0^ 


Fund  balances: 

Credit  bale —  . 

Deficit  batances  (accounts  receivable) 


Total. 


Appendix  II 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


June  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  of  the  Vnited  States, 

Washington,  D.C.  

Dear  Ma.  Staats:  As  you  are  perhaps 
aware  the  Department  of  Labor  has  entered 
into  two  Manpower  Envelopment  Training 
Act  contracts  with  Pride,  Inc.  In  the  total 
amount  of  $2,337,090.  This  Committee  has 
been  unsuccessful  over  a  period  of  weeks  In 
Its  efforts  to  obtain  minimal  Information 
with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
under  these  contracts.  I  wiU  therefore  thank 
you  to  order  an  investigation  to  determine 

the  foUowlng:  ..„,  ,^ 

a.  That  all  Government  funds  utUlzea 
under  this  contract  have  been  properly  ex- 
pended and  accounted  for. 

b.  The  full  name,  home  address.  Social 
Security  number,  and  If  possible,  the  period 


2l'798  79  "J.".'-.'.'.'-."-----     subject   matter 

28.449.11 '.".'-'- investigation.  „»,„„ 

13,077.50 No  information  relating  to  this  Investiga- 

'''«n  gj ;      tion.  from  any  source,  should  be/Heased  to 

I'o  10138 :::-.     any  department,  agency,  committee  or  Indl- 

'?:  119. 18  ::::.:.: vWual   without   written   authorization   from 

6.348.11  Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  Chairman  of  the 

yjlll  Subcommittee.  This  Is  not  to  preclude  or  re- 

*'**•" strict,  however,  full  and  free  discussion  with 

and  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
m  improving  the  accounting  and  internal 
controls  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc°n'°^**<*',  '" 
order   that   future   funds   expended   by  this 

organization    might   be   safeguarded    to   the 

(262  142  39)  7.991.37         (195,387.06)         (74,746.70)      maximum    extent    possible.    This    phase    of 

^     ' your    undertaking   expressly   relates    to    tlie 

certification  mentioned  in  this  Committees 

report  on  the  Labor,  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Bill. 

The  Committee,  of  course,  expects  you  to 
complete  your  work  relating  to  the  request 
contained  in  my  letter  of  June  5.  1968^  I  will 
awan  your  final  report  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 30.  1968. 

Yours  verv  sincerely, 

Carl  Hayden. 

Chairman. 


CredH  balances  hHd  (accounts  payable) /270  133  76)  'Z      (195,387.06) (74:746:76) 

n.c-i.  k>L.,v-.<r»rrjiunlx  receivable).... *''"•  ^"- '"' _^^ 


Note:  THe  accompanying  notes  in  text  are  an  integral  part  ol  this  statement 

of  employment  and  total  amount  paid  to  each 

employee  since  the  Inception  of  this  program 

An  inltUl  report  as  to  the  availability  of 


records  from  which  the  above  Information 
can  be  obtained  and  an  estimate  of  the  time 
involved  to  complete  the  project  will  be  re- 
quired by  this  Committee  no  later  than  the 
close  of  business.  June  14.  1968. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Carl  Hatden. 

Chairman. 


1  GAO  note:  Date  of  contract  shown  as  Sep- 
tember 9.  1968,  should  be  September  9.  1967. 


Appendix  III 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

August  19,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  of  the  Vnited  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  Reference  Is  made  to  my 
letter  of  June  5.  1968.  requesting  you  to  make 
an  audit  of  Government  funds  utilized  under 
Department  of  Labor  contracU  with  Youth 
Pride  Inc.  and  to  secure  listings  showing  the 
full  name  and  other  information  relative  to 


Appendix  V 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMriTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS. 

November  14.  196i. 


the    United    Stat:'^. 


Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

namntroller   General   of  .  -      . 

General  Accounting  Office,  Washington. 

DF^^if  MR  Staats:  I  have  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 8  with  reference  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offices  survey  of  Pride,  ^c  which 
was  initiated  last  June  at  the  request  of  this 

Committee.  v.,,..^  „f   ^ 

I   reeret   to  learn   of   the  possibility   of   a 

delay  of  several  weeks  In  the  submission  of 
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the  OACa  floAl  report  In  this  matter.  The 
Committee's  ezpectatton,  however.  Is  that 
the  report  when  submitted  will  be  complete 
and  responsive  to  the  Committee's  Initial 
request,  and  that  the  ngures  submitted  by 
Pride's  auditors  shall,  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  and  tested  4or  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability. I  trust  also  that  your  report  will  out- 
line the  reasons  for  the  aa-yet-unexplalned 
delay  of  over  three  months  in  the  submission 
of  the  final  audit  by  Pride's  accounting  firm, 
Smulliln,  Bareky.  Hoffinan  and  Denton. 

The  OAO  has  correctly  interpreted  the  In- 
tent of  the  Committer  in  desiring  that  the 
report  In  this  matter  'be  submitted  directly 
to  the  Committee  ati  the  earliest  possible 
time  after  its  completion. 
Tours  very  sincei'ely, 

Cam.  Hatdkn, 

Chairman. 

APPKMblX  VI 

US.  Sbnatt,  COMMrrrxE  on  Oov- 

BRNMCNT       OPCK^TIONS,       SENATE 
PKBMANENT      ST7$COMMrTTEX      ON 

Investigations. 
Washington,  D.- 
Hon. Elmek  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  o| 

Mt   Deas   Mb.   Staa: 
1968;  mertbirs   of   mj 
Meafi^.  Fiwl-Thompco^ 
Henry  Eschwege  of  yov 
audit  and  Investlgatioi 

the  activities  of  Youth  Pride,  Inc.  During 
this  conference,  refereice  was  made  to  a  let- 
ter dated  September  i.  1968,  from  Mr.  Pred 
M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Criminal  Division,  Department 
of  Justice,  to  you  in  ^fhlch  he  informed  you 
that  as  a  result  of  a  prfellminary  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  Departtaent  of  Labor,  it  ap- 
peared that  criminal  Ijnvestlgatlon  was  war- 
ranted because  of  alle 
ties. 

Mr.  Vinson  referred]  to  the  fact  that  the 
General  Accounting 
gating  Youth  Pride.  In< 
payroll  irregularities, 
stances,  he  said  the  ibepartment  of  Justice 
would  be  reluctant  to  iindertake  any  investi- 
gation without  first  l^ormlng  you  of  their 
interest  and  determining  whether  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlcei  was  in  a  position  to 
make  the  results  of  Its  investigation  avail- 
able to  the  Departmeiit  of  Justice. 

At  this  conference,  reference  was  also  made 
to  a  letter  dated  Sei^tember  9,  1968,  from 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  do  you  in  which  he  re- 
quested that  no  Inforipatlon  relating  to  this 
investigation,  from  ant  source,  should  be  re- 
leased to  any  departmsit,  agency,  committee, 
or  individual  without  my  written  authoriza- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  because  of 
this  request,  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  looked  to  the  Sub- 
committee for  guidance. 

I  have  discussed  thl4  matter  with  my  Gen- 


October  JO.  1968. 

the  United  States. 

On  September  25, 

staff   conferred   with 

Ralph  Ramsey,  and 

office  concerning  the 

being  conducted  into 


ged  payroll  Irregulari- 


Sce  also  was  Investi- 
,  with  respect  to  other 
Under    the    circum- 


eral  Counsel  and  wish 
have  no  objection   to 
Dep>artment  of  Justice 


vestlgatlon  In  connection  with  the  audit  of 
Youth  Pride.  Inc.,  with  all  documentation 
that  you  have  in  you-  files  to  substantiate 
the  alleged  criminal  violations. 


Copies  of  this  letter 
Department  of  Justice 


Hayden  and  Robert  B  ^rd  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  tieir  information. 


Sincerely  yours 

JOHK 


to  Inform  you  that  I 
your  releasing  to  the 
the  results  of  yotir  in- 


are  being  sent  to  the 
and  to  Senators  Carl 


L.  McClellan, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  th«  floor,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoitum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cle^k  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CLARENCE  M.  MITCHELL,  JR.— LOB- 
BYIST FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  In  last' Sunday's  issue 
of  the  Potomac,  published  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  two  excellent  articles  recog- 
nizing Clarence  Mitchell's  fine  record  of 
public  service. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  a  Baltimore  resident  and  my  constit- 
uent. He  and  his  family  have  long  pro- 
vided responsible  and  intelligent  leader- 
ship in  Baltimore  and  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  I  am  sure,  is  known  to 
every  Senator  as  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  NAACP.  Mrs.  Juanita 
Jackson  Mitchell  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Maryland  NAACP,  also  an  attor- 
ney, and  a  vigorous  defender  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  her  own  right.  The  Jackson 
family  also  is  a  leading  Baltimore  fEimily. 

The  Potomac  magazine  articles  also 
describe  the  leadership  activities  of  State 
Senator  Clarence  Mitchell  m,  and  of 
other  members  of  the  family. 

The  two  Potomac  magazine  articles  de- 
serve reading,  not  only  because  the 
Mitchells  well  deserve  this  recognition, 
but  also  because  they  are  portraits  of 
what  Washington  representatives — some- 
times called  lobbyists — can  be  at  their 
best:  intelligent,  persistent,  humane,  de- 
pendable, and  creative. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  two  au- 
thors. Harriet  Douty  and  Robert  C.  Al- 
bright, for  their  perceptive  articles,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  Potomac,  Jan. 

12,  1969] 

The  101st  U.S.  Senator:  Clarence  Mitchell, 

Jr. — He  Still  Believes 

(By  Harriet  Douty') 

(Note. — "All  Americans  are  In  debt  to 
him,"  editorialized  the  Washington  Post  last 
spring  when  H.R.  2516 — civil  rights  legisla- 
tion containing  strong  open  housing  provi- 
sions— was  signed  Into  law.  The  Post  was 
writing  of  Clarence  Mitchell.  Jr.  and  of  his 
faith  and  persistence  in  pursuing  through 
the  legislative  process  so  many  of  his  race's 
important  gains  in  civil  rights  during  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  "He's  been  the  101st 
U.S.  Senator  for  a  long  time,"  says  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  white  liberals.  "And  he's 
represented  his  constituency — all  the  people 
of  the  United  States — very,  very  well.") 

A  block  and  a  half  south  from  the  Capitol, 
in  the  small  but  pleasant  headquarters  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP,  Its 
chief.  Clarence  M.  Mitchell.  Jr.,  sits  in  a 
spacious,  overheated  office  lined  with  civic 
awards,  photographs  (mostly  of  whites),  and 
letters  from  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Congressional    leaders. 

Mitchell  Is  a  burly  man  with  bushy  eye- 
brows, a  mustache  (a  Mitchell  family  trade- 


'  Harriet  Douty  is  a  freelance  writer  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Potomac.  Her  sub- 
ject matters  have  included  restaurant  owner 
Blackle  Auger,  draft  resistance  and  jury  duty. 


mark) ,  a  hearty  voice,  amd  a  laugh  that  could 
almost  be  described  as  a  giggle.  He  wears  bla 
hair  short  and  constantly  usee  the  word 
"Negro"  or  "colored,"  rather  thaoi  "black." 
as  a  matter  of  personal  integrity,  refusing 
to  be  carried  along  by  every  "will  'o  the  wisp" 
in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

He  dresses  conservatively  in  dark  suits 
with  matching  vests,  and  sports,  long  after 
the  national  election,  a  Humphrey-Muskie 
button  which  he  says  he  will  never  take  off. 
Loyalty  Is  one  of  bis  hallmarks.  He  is  so 
grateful  to  Lyndon  Johnson  for  pushing  civil 
rights  legislation  in  Congress  that  he  has 
been  Jokingly  called  "the  No.  2  hawk  in 
America."  With  loyalty,  to  both  persons  and 
ideas,  comes  a  touch  of  Its  handmade — 
Inflexibility. 

Although  his  name  is  rarely  familiar  to 
cabbies  and  construction  workers  and  men 
in  the  street,  Mitchell  has  been  lobbyist  since 
1950  for  the  NAACP  and  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights.  He  is  considered  by  those  in 
the  know  to  be  perhaps  the  most  singular 
figure  in  getting  civil  rights  legislation 
through  Congress — and  in  prompting  Presi- 
dents to  issue  executive  orders,  like  Harry 
Truman's  1949  ordinance  forbidding  racial 
discrimination  in  the  federal  government. 

Certainly,  his  ceaseless  efforts  (it  is  re- 
puted that  he  lived  in  the  Capitol  for  three 
months)  resulted  in  the  no-compromlse 
provisions  of  the  1964  civil  rights  bill.  The 
Congressional  Quarterly  attributes  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  1968  open-housing 
bill  to  Mitchell's  persistent  and  effective 
lobbying. 

For  Clarence  Mitchell,  like  all  serious 
lobbyists,  the  job  begins  with  helping  fix 
the  language  of  a  bill  and  precedes  through 
five  general  stages:  finding  a  congressman 
to  introduce  it;  getting  enough  votes  in  the 
proper  committee  to  have  it  brought  to  the 
floor;  stirring  up  interest  back  home;  get- 
ting the  votes  on  the  floor — and  making  sure 
the  votes  that  have  been  promised  actually 
show  up  for  roll  call. 

On  a  typical  day  when  Congress  Is  in  ses- 
sion, Mitchell  arrives  at  his  office  before  nine 
to  organize  his  own  agenda.  By  9:30,  he's 
ready  to  knock  on  doors.  The  chances  are  his 
day  wont  end  for  12  hours  more  during  a 
session. 

Mitchell  says  he  learned  his  lobbying  tech- 
nique In  the  early  days  from  Bob  Church,  a 
wealthy  Tennessee  Negro  who  became  a  self- 
appointed  lobbyist  for  civil  rights. 

Church's  technique  was  to  go  to  a  Con- 
gressman's office  and  wait  .  .  .  and  wait  .  .  . 
often  for  four  or  five  hours.  Today  Mitchell 
doesn't  have  to  wait.  He  knows  most  of  the 
Congressmen  personally  and  Is  ushered  in 
usually  before  15  minutes  is  up.  He  makes 
appointments  only  with  those  Congressmen 
he  doesn't  know  very  well. 

Although  much  of  his  time  Is  spent  on  the 
Hill,  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  meeting 
one  or  another  civil  rights  group  and  maybe 
talking  to  the  heads  of  several  executive 
agencies  or  departments.  Justice,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Lyndon  Johnson  White 
House  have  been  the  most  frequent. 

"I  try  to  deal  with  someone,"  he  says, 
"who  has  the  power  to  act.  And  this  usually 
means  the  Secretary  or  the  assistant  secre- 
tary In  charge  of  whatever  I'm  Interested 
in." 

He  finds  lunch  "irritating"  and  tries  to 
skip  the  meal.  When  he  does  lunch,  he 
seldom  discusses  business. 

"You  have  to  spend  half  the  time  In  small 
talk."  he  says.  "And  besides  they  always  want 
to  pick  up  the  tab,  even  though  I'm  the  one 
who  wants  something  from  them — and  I  find 
that  embarrassing." 

Having  seen  the  results  of  an  almost  40> 
year  fight  to  secure  legal  equality  for  the 
Negro  come  to  fruition  In  the  past  four  years, 
Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr.,  should  be  approacb- 
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Ing  hla  later  years  aa  a  Grand  Old  Man  of 
the  dvll  rights  movement,  respected  and 
revered  by  all. 

Instead,  he  and  the  moderate  tactics  of 
the  NAACP  are  bitterly  attacked  by  militants 
to  the  left.  His  most  remarkable  success — 
the  open  housing  bill — has  been  called 
meaningless.  Worse  yet.  the  philosophy  by 
which  Mitchell  has  conducted  his  life — that 
there  should  be  a  colorfree  society  with  the 
Negro  fully  Integrated  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life — Is  not  only  considered  Im- 
possible by  those  militants  but  Is  considered 
undesirable  as  well. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  rest  on  his  laurels, 
smiling  virlth  satisfaction  at  a  job  well  done, 
Clarence  Mitchell  feels  forced  to  travel 
around  the  country  on  weekends,  delivering 
speeches  that  counsel  against  "reverse  rac- 
ism"; against  dlvlslveness  In  the  civil  rights 
movement;  against  those  who  "pretend  that 
our  problems  cannot  be  solved  and  counsel 
violence,  destruction,  and  overthrow  of  the 
government";  against,  finally,  "a  small  but 
highly  publicized  element  which  has  repudi- 
ated civil  rights  and  adopted  the  racist  tac- 
tics of  the  Nazi  movement  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan." 

For  Clarence  Mitchell,  the  hard  fight  Is  by 
no  means  over.  At  57.  still  putting  in  a  12- 
bour  day,  plus  weekends,  Mitchell  is  faced  by 
a  rising  chorus  of  younger  voices  that  con- 
siders him  pass^. 

"The  sad  part  about  Clarence."  says  Joseph 
Rauh,  Jr..  longtime  civil  rights  associate  and 
friend,  "is  that  he  had  such  a  short  period 
of  grandeur.  The  publicity  and  Interest  went 
to  the  militants  so  fast." 

Some  say  this  has  left  Mitchell  bitter.  If 
It  has,  he  does  not  show  it.  Rather,  he's 
outraged — and  his  rage  seems  equally  di- 
rected against  the  "dangerous  ideas"  the  mil- 
itants put  forth  and  the  mass  media  which 
he  feels  aids  and  abets  them,  creating  "false 
leaders  and  giving  an  Inaccurate  view  of  the 
Negro  community." 

As  a  former  newspaperman  for  the  Balti- 
more Afro-American  (he  covered  a  lynching 
on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  In  the  early  30's 
that  was  Instrumental  in  directing  his  career 
toward  civil  rights),  Mitchell  Is  well  aware 
of  the  press  value  of  dramatic  events  and  of 
the  need  to  do  more  and  more  colorful  things 
to  Insure  coverage — a  syndrome  he  feels 
SNCC  got  caught  up  in,  culminating  In  the 
expulsion  of  all  white  members. 

Moreover,  he  senses  a  symbiotic  relation- 
ship between  the  media  and  the  militants. 
"For  example,  at  our  conference  In  Atlantic 
City  last  summer  the  TV  lights  were  so  hot 
and  disruptive  that  we  asked  to  have  them 
turned  off.  Toward  the  end  of  the  confer- 
ence, a  TV  newsman  came  up  and  asked  if 
he  could  turn  on  an  overhead  light  to  film 
the  president  as  be  was  reading  the  results 
of  a  vote.  I  said  he  could.  But  when  the  light 
went  on  it  wasn't  facing  the  president.  It 
was  facmg  the  back  of  the  room,  where  a 
group  of  'Young  Turks.*  dressed  in  African 
garb,  raised  their  fists  and  shouted,  'Black 
power,  black  power."  Now  you  know  there 
had  to  be  some  collusion. 

"There  has  always  been  a  tiny  separatist 
minority  within  the  Negro  community," 
Mitchell  continues,  "but  it  has  never  been 
given  so  much  publicity." 

Joe  Rauh  thinks  the  scare  tactics  of 
SNCC  helped  the  passage  of  the  1964  civil 
rights  bill.  Mitchell,  a  religious  man  (he's 
chairman  of  the  board  of  his  Methodist 
church)  with  a  strong  sense  of  good  and  evil, 
believes  it  solely  an  example  of  right 
triumphant. 

Mitchell  regards  violence — all  violence — as 
evil.  He  is  not  opposed  to  picketing  (while 
Integrating  Baltimore  schools,  he  carried  a 
sign  reading.  "I  am  an  American,  tool")  or 
direct  action  (he  desegregated  the  Florence, 
B.C.,  railroad  station  by  refusing  to  enter 
the  "colored"  door)  to  illuminate  a  problem, 
"but  you've  got  to  know  when  to  stop  picket- 


ing and  sit  down  at  the  conference  table," 
where  he  believes  50  to  70  per  cent  of  all 
disputes  can  be  settled.  P^irthermore,  he  be- 
lieves that  direct  action  can  become  a  way  of 
life;  that  "people  can  become  so  involved  in 
the  act  of  protesting  that  they  lose  sight  of 
the  goal." 

Mitchell  does  not  stop  at  condemning  the 
ideas  and  tactics  of  the  militants.  He  goes 
one  step  further  and  actually  blames  Negro 
frustration  as  much  on  black  militants  as  on 
bigoted  whites. 

"When  we  finally  do  get  a  bill  through 
Congress  as  Important  as  the  open-housing 
bin,"  be  says,  "these  so-called  militants  say 
it's  nothing  and  this  makes  for  frustration. 
When  that  bill  was  passed,  newsmen  called 
up  various  prominent  Negroes  for  their  re- 
actions and  gave  large  play  to  those  who  had 
unkind  things  to  say." 

Charles  Evers,  Mitchell  reports,  who  .said 
the  bill  was  no  good  unless  enforced,  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  bill  was  no  good.  Floyd 
McKlssick  called  the  bill  insignificant. 
Mitchell  was  upset.  McKlssick  had  been  in  on 
the  early  stages  of  the  bill. 

"'Floyd,'  I  asked.  'Did  you  read  the  bill?" 
Floyd  told  me  he  hadn't  had  time  .  .  .  Now  I 
can  understand  that,  but  what  makes  me 
so  mad  is  If  these  leaders  say  these  bills  are 
nothing,  then  the  poor  Negro  asks,  'If  this 
Is  nothing,  what  Is  there?'  " 

For  every  charge  the  militants  make — 
"and  their  demands  change  as  soon  as  the 
press  value  is  exhausted" — Mitchell  has  an 
answer. 

If  they  say  the  law  Is  too  slow,  Mitchell 
replies  that  the  law  Is  the  only  true  guaran- 
tor of  equal  rights,  putting  the  law  above 
executive  orders  which  can  go  out  of  office 
with  the  man  and  are  subject  to  multiple 
interpretations.  The  courts  are  important, 
but  even  more  important  are  the  law-making 
bodies.  Thus.  Mitchell  puts  at  the  top  of  his 
list  voter-registration  drives  and  the  seeking 
of  public  office.  Mitchell's  own  eldest  son. 
Clarence  III.  is  a  Maryland  State  Senator. 

If  they  call  for  more  direct  action,  Mitchell 
points  out — somewhat  defensively — that 
every  test  case  brought  by  the  NAACP  was 
the  resBit  of  a  "direct  action." 

If  they  insist  on  black-owned  businesses, 
Mitchell's  blood  bolls.  This  he  considers  retro- 
gressive re-segregatlon. 

"We've  passed  that  phase,"  he  says,  and 
cites  the  prosperous  North  Carolina  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  and  the  Afro-American  news- 
papers. "We're  ready  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  We  want  Negroes  directing 
the  affairs  of  General  Motors,  not  operating 
some  little  store  in  the  ghetto.  We  see  the 
end  of  the  ghetto." 

He  does  believe  that  some  stop-gap  black 
institutions,  such  as  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations that  would  lend  much-needed 
capital  to  Negro  businessmen,  could  serve  a 
useful,  but  temporary,  function. 

"I  think  this  Black  is  Beautiful  thing  Is 
phony,"  says  Mitchell.  "I  don't  see  Negroes 
rushing  down  to  14th  and  U  Streets  for 
lunch.  I  don't  see  Negro  leaders  staying  at 
colored  hotels.  Black  Is  Beautiful  can  be 
dangerous.  If  you  start  evaluating  a  person's 
worth  by  his  physical  characteristics,  you're 
going  to  lose.  It's  a  matter  of  pure  arith- 
metic and  the  Chinese  are  going  to  win." 

If.  however,  they  cry  for  more  community 
participation,  Mitchell  agrees. 

Mitchell  agrees,  but  unlike  some  mili- 
tants— Stokely  Carmlchael.  for  instance — 
Mitchell  and  his  wife  have  remained  in  the 
central  Baltimore  ghetto  they  were  raised  In. 
despite  the  comfortable  Income  derived  from 
his  NAACP  job  and  the  law  partnership 
(kfltchell  &  Mitchell)  be  and  hU  wife  have. 
He  commutes  dally  to  Washington. 

In  Baltimore,  the  names  Mitchell  and 
jEkckson  (his  wife's  family)  are  synonymous 
with  civil  rights  and  the  NAACP.  His  mother- 
in-law.  Dr.  (honorary)   Llllle  M.  Jackson,  is 


the  dowager  duchess  of  the  Baltimore  clrll 
rights  movement.  With  her  daughter.  Mitch- 
ell's  wife,  she  Is  generally  credited  with  de- 
segregating Baltimore.  At  79.  she  is  In  her 
33rd  year  as  president  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  of  the  NAACP. 

Mitchell's  wife,  Juanita  Jackson  Mitchell, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  age  of  18,  Is  a  fonner  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  NAACP.  She  was  elected  to 
the  recent  Maryland  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and,  putting  In  more  than  12  hours  a 
day  at  her  law  practice,  has  a  reputation  In 
Baltimore  for  "helping  all  of  us  poor  people." 
as  one  white  client  in  her  ghetto  office  put 
it. 

Mitchell's  eldest  son,  Clarence  III,  Just 
turned  29,  was  a  founding  member  of  SNCC. 
He  left  that  organization  a  year  and  a  half 
later  to  "sit-in"  in  the  Maryland  legislature. 
At  22,  he  was  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly;  at  26,  to  the  State  Senate,  where 
he  helped  form  a  liberal  coalition  that  led 
to  the  repeal  of  the  antl-mlscegenation  law 
and  the  enactment  of  a  fair  employment 
practices  bill. 

Mitchell's  youngest  brother,  Parren,  47, 
until  recently  heaui-d  up  the  anti-poverty 
program  In  Baltimore  and  was  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Maryland  Commission  on  In- 
terracial Problems  and  Relations.  Licking  his 
woiinds  after  being  defeated  in  a  Congres- 
sional race  by  incumbent  Representative 
Samuel  Frledel  (the  MltchelLs  blame  his  los.s 
on  the  rain) ,  he  now  teaches  at  Morgan  State 
College  while  preparing  for  another  challenge. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Mitchells  and 
Jacksons  have  been  powers  In  Baltimore  for 
almost  40  years,  a  writer  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun  reports  that  the  only  charges  he's  ever 
heard  leveled  against  them  was  ■•-some 
grumbling  In  the  ghetto  that  they  used  the 
nickel  and  dime  contributions  to  the 
NAACP  to  finance  their  political  cam- 
paigns,"— a  charge,  he  adds,  that  has  never 
been  substantiated. 

Younger  militants,  however,  such  as  Walter 
Lively,  until  recently  head  of  the  Urban 
Coalition,  feel  that  'in  two  or  three  years 
their  power  will  wane."  An  open  feud  broke 
out  between  the  Mitchells  and  the  more 
militant  blacks  after  last  April's  riots,  when 
the  Mitchells  were  out  on  the  streets  trying 
to    calm    things    down. 

More  recently,  Clarence  III  attacked  a 
SNCC  worker,  charging  in  effect  that  Black 
Power  was  only  a  coverup  for  "hate  whitey." 
After  this,  the  factions  agreed  not  to  snipe 
away  at  each  other  and  an  uneasy  peace  now 
exists.  "Everyone's  heard  of  the  Mitchell's." 
Lively  says,  "but  to  young  people  they're 
no  big  deal.  They're  one  of  the  major  black 
families  in  Baltimore,  but  only  In  terms  of 
the  older  generation." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  MltchelLs 
belong  to  another  generation.  When  Clarence 
and  Juanita  were  growing  up,  Negroes  were 
second-class  citizens  as  a  matter  of  law.  They 
went  to  separate  schools  and  separate  res- 
taumnts.  Negroes  In  Baltimore  could  not  be 
policemen,  streetcleaners,  social  workers,  or 
employees  at  the  A&P,  to  cite  a  few  examples. 
A  Negro  arriving  at  the  railroad  station  was 
hardpressed  to  find  a  taxlcab.  The  Jacksons 
and  the  Mitchells  helped  change  all  this. 

They  grew  up  with  the  Idea  that  once  the 
Negro  secured  legal  equality,  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Dream  of  upward  mobility  would  be 
open  to  him,  and  to  the  Mitchells  their  per- 
sonal success  has  borne  this  out — this  is  a 
factor  that  may  account  in  part  for  the  gulf 
that  exists  between  the  Mitchells  and  the 
militants.  "God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves," Juanita  Jackson  Mitchell  is  fond  of 
saying.  But  both  Mitchells  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  Martin  Luther  King's  question — what 
good  Is  a  public  accomodation  bill  if  you 
don't  have  the  price  of  a  hamburger? 

Although  poor  (Mitchell  slept  on  sheets  his 
mother  made  out  of  flour  sacks)   they  came 
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from  cloae-knlt.  eburoh-going  families  which 
tnstflled  tn  them  th«  old-faatatoaed  vlrtuM 
of  "(TiwiiniWM.  tii<tustl7,  and  tnvd  work"  ■nd 
teuKht  than  to  inspect  tb«  ehorcta,  th«  home 
and  the  fandiy. 

Parren  Ifitchell  recalls  that  hla  mother  and 
father  (ahe  waa  a  cashleT,  he  a  mualdan) 
devoted  thetr  vbole  Stm  to  their  children, 
giving  them  a  aenae  of  aeeurlty  and  self- 
reapect  so  that  they  "vouldat  let  anybody 
ctep  on"  them. 

Awara  of  the  value  of  education,  Mitchell's 
p&renta  conducted  "•nforced  atudy  houn" 
every  afternoon.  And  although  both  parents 
and  children  had  to  vork  to  eka  out  a  col- 
Irctlve  existence,  all  aeven  children  went  on 
t<)  ooUege — Clarence  to  lAncoln  College, 
where  be  graduated  Itx  10S7,  two  years  after 
his  lODg-tlme  asaociate.  Thurgood  MarahaU. 

Tbeaa  valuaa  have  been  handed  down  to 
Ultchen's  chUdres,  4»d  Clarence  m,  al- 
though 39.  Is  eoB«ld«ed  by  soaoa  itlltarrf* 
aa  belonging  to  anoUaar  gcneratloa.  All  four 
sons  aaezB  to  be  doing  waU.  Clarence  m,  when 
not  In  tha  State  Sea«te,  co-partaera  a  raal- 
estate  flrm,  Mitchell  &  Johnson. 

Kelffer.  27.  la  a  ne^llcai  doctor  who  inte- 
grated the  staff  of  tlM  Greater  Baltimore 
Medical  Cestcr,  a  r>o«iUoa  that  wouid  not 
have  been  open  to  hi«a  were  It  not  for  TUi« 
VI  of  the^  19«4  civil  rlghu  bill.  "When  we 
help  othera.  we  tetp  ouraelvea,  "  Juanita 
MltclieU  skya. 

Mike,  M,  la  a  Uw  student  with  aa  eye  on 
pdltlca.  And  George,  at  10,  la  a  top  hlgfa 
school  student  and  four  hall  player. 

For  good  or  lU,  th«  MltchaUa  mre  out  of 
Joint  with  the  thnes.  In  a  pertod  ot  Intenae 
naUonaUsm.  they  have  devoted  themsarves 
to  a  colorfree  world,  where  each  person  Is 
accepted  or  re}ecte«l  on  hla  menta.  To 
Clarence  Mitchell,  the  paopla  w1m>  ttirew 
rocks  at  whlta  aatoi«iobU«  drivers  after  a 
white  poUccoHtn  ta  Waahlagton  had  killed  a 
Negro  were  act  lajwed  people  striking  out  at 
••400  years  of  Injustloe/'  They  were  "hood- 
luma^'  who  should  have  been  dealt  with 
•'fairly  but  firmly." 

Moreover.  In  an  age  of  stridency,  when 
you  have  to  shout  loudest  to  be  beard, 
Mitchell  remains  qulejt  and  soft-spoken.  He 
denies  the  coneept  at  "thinking  white"  or 
•'thinking  black  "  Fori  him,  there's  Just  one 
way  to  think — "rairly.j' 

He  Is  a  humanist  aa^  a  liberal  who  believes 
that  people  are  basiOOly  good  and  onder- 
standfl  human  motive  and  tailings.  When 
conservatives  m  Congress  speak  out  against 
clvll-rights  le^lattoo.  he  says  he  realises 
that  they  must  do  thi«  tor  their  constituents 
back  home.  He  cultivates  conservatives  and 
many  a  time  a  key  conservative  has  turned 
around  and  supplied  A  needed  vote  for  dvll 
rights  legislation. 

Clarence  Mltciiell  I^I.  who  In  some  ways 
lacks  the  open-beartted  ebullience  of  his 
father,  becomes  highly  emotional  when  try- 
ing to  describe  him.  "He  is  a  very  great  man, 
a  humble  man  who  has  never  tooted  his  horn 
and  has  never  receive  the  national  recog- 
nition he  should.  He  ii  a  fair  person,  a  Just 
person  .  .  .  very  principled.  He  puts  principle 
above  everything.  He'sivery  tough,  but  at  the 
same  time  gentle  and  understanding." 

Others  note  Mitchell  for  hla  bard-work,  his 
conscientiousness,  his  courage,  and  abov«  all, 
bis  optimism — an  op^mism  that  took  him 
through  the  dark  days  ctf  the  I930's  and  I940's 
when  everyone  regard^  the  idea  of  getting 
clvil-rlghts  legislation^  through  Congress  as 
a  Joke,  at  best. 

Getting  equality  on  the  books  was  perhaps 
the  easier  part.  Now  he  must  fight  against  a 
trend  toward  a  separatism  he  feels  could 
lead  to  resegregatloD,  undoing  his  life's  work. 
••We  have  worked  too  hard  and  too  long  to 
become  part  of  the  B«laetream.  We  will  not 
be  led  down  the  wrong  path." 


[Fr(»n  the  Washington  Poet  Potomac,  Jan. 

ra.  i»e9] 

Thx  MrrcMii  Baooao:  A  Ltvntt,  Who  Cai* 


daresee  M.  Mltehetl,  ehtaf  lobbytaC  tor  the 

National  Association  for  the  AdvaneoRSBt  of 
OoievMI  Pwopte,  Is  oa«  of  those  rarlttss  In 
oaadam-dwy  peMtle» — a  itberal  who  knews 
hc^r  to  oo^flnt. 

Ov«r  (he  tast  decade,  he  and  his  euwufkeis 
In  the  National  Leadership  Confcrenoe  on 
CtTfl  Bights  haw  spent  endless  houn  trudg- 
ing through  Capitol  halls  In  quest  of  tke  one 
thing  that  counts  In  Congress    Votes. 

Davlwg  those  years,  enough  House  and  Sen- 
ate vwtae  have  been  buttoned  up  to  help 
pass  six  major  dvll  rights  statutes  and  to 
open  a  sweeping  new  horizon  of  opportunity 
to  the  Negro  people. 

"So  much  depends  on  our  making  use  of 
civil  rights  remedies  now  available  to  us  un- 
der law.  and  under  the  new  laws  we  can 
write,"  Mitchell  said  In  an  interview.  "And 
so  much  depeads  oa  Negroes  votlag  them- 
selves. 

"When  you  get  a  law,  you  have  an  Instru- 
meat  that  will  work  for  you  perm&»«at^y, 
But  when  you  branch  out  on  a  separate  line 
of  direct  actiaB,  you  may  wind  up  with 
nothing." 

Mitchell  said  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
"is  a  good  example  of  what  I'm  talking  about. 

"They  Just  say,  'Let's  keep  marching  until 
we  get  what  we  are  after,'  "  he  went  on.  "Of 
course,  there  are  times  you  should  march. 
But  you  should  be  sxire  what  you  are  march- 
ing about  and  that  there  Isn't  a  remedy  read- 
ily available  at  law. 

"It  Is  clear  that  many  of  them  did  not 
realise  that  some  of  the  things  they  were 
marching  for  were  already  law  and  some 
were  even  then  being  embodied  In  the  omni- 
bus hoaslng  act. 

"When  you  talk  about  what's  wrong,  you 
not  only  have  to  get  after  that  shertIT,  or 
this  or  that  legislator,  but  you  haTe  to  go 
to  the  Negro  and  tell  him  to  get  out  and  vote. 

'"That's  what  the  voting  rights  act  was  all 
abotrt.  White  people  can  decide  to  vote  or 
not  to  vote.  But  the  Negro  cannot  afford  the 
luxiiry  of  staying  away  from  the  polls." 

Mitchell  acknowledges,  unabashedly,  that 
he  learned  his  sure  touch  for  legislattre 
vote-counting  from  an  old  maestro  of  the  art, 
President  Jolineon.  tn  the  days  when  Mr. 
Johnson  was  Senate  Democratic  leader. 

"Lyndon  Johnson  had  one  rule  of  thiunb, 
'You  get  what  you  have  the  votes  to  get,'  " 
Mitchell  said.  "I  try  to  follow  that  rule.  In 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
that  is  how  we  work. 

"We  talk  to  as  many  legislators  as  we  can. 
Througii  direct  contacts  of  this  sort  we  come 
to  understand  where  we  are,  and  what  is  the 
other  fellow's  position. 

•'There  are  those  who  say  laws  are  no  good, 
but  It  seems  to  me  the  only  foolproof  way 
to  operate.  Often  people  you  didn't  think 
would  cooperate  are  anjdoua  to  find  a  way  to 
do  so.  Many  will  go  along  after  you  talk.  I 
even  found  Barry  Goldwater  favored  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1964  dvll  rights  bill 
barring  discrimination  with  Federal  funds." 

President  Johnson's  assistance  in  passing 
the  1964  law,  with  Its  trailblazlng  public  ac- 
commodations and  fair-employment  pro- 
visions, cemented  a  friendship  between  the 
two  men  which  had  been  at  Isest  tenuous 
before. 

"After  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
fidr.  Johnson  asked  me  to  the  White  House 
to  set  straight  where  he  stood,"  Mitchell 
said.    "People  bad  been  predicting  he  would 


'  Robert  C.  Albright  Is  a  veteran  Washing- 
ton Post  reporter  who  specializes  In  Seiiat« 
affairs. 


backslide  (on  dvll  rights)   after  John  Ken- 
nedy^ death.  He  dldnt." 

Mitchell  said  the  acid  test  cams  In  the 
late  spring  of  1964,  when  he  and  Joaeph  L. 
Rauh  jr..  oounael  for  Ois  ClvU  Bights  Lead- 
ership Ccnferance.  vtadted  l^e  White  Bouse 
to  give  Mr.  Johnstm  a  vote  canvassing  chore. 

Hanging  In  Mitchell's  oSce  Is  a  framed 
phwtDfraph  commsnrnoratliig  the  event.  It 
shosrs  Mitchell  and  Saoh  seated  with  the 
President  around  a  table. 

Mitchell   pointed   to   the  photograph. 

"Do  ytju  see  that  piece  of  paper  oa  the 
table?"  he  asked.  "It  has  the  names  of  eight 
Senators  on  it  with  Sen.  Dtrkses  leading  the 
list.  Joe  Rauh  and  I  told  ISM  President  we 
had  come  within  eight  votes  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority  needed  for  cloture.  We  said 
we  were  counting  on  him  to  get  those  eight. 

"He  got  them  and.  for  the  first  time  la  his- 
tory, the  Senate  approved  cloture  oa  a  civil 
rights  bill." 

Mitchell  has  been  head  oi  the  NAACPs 
Washington  Bureau  since  19S0,  succeeding 
Walter  White,  who  also  served  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  organisation. 

Earlier,  he  worked  in  his  present,  quiet  way 
to  remedy,  without  benefit  of  legtslatlan, 
several  instances  of  discrimination  in  the 
executive  departments. 

He  cleared  up  a  couple  of  '•ridiculous  sit- 
uations" at  the  Pentagon.  UntU  Mitchell 
moved  in,  the  cafeterias  had  refused  to  eas- 
ploy  Negro  cashiers  and  the  Pentagon  Itself 
had  sought  to  baa  Negro-chauffered  cabs 
from  basing  there. 

A  year  before  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  school  desegregation  decision, 
Mitchell  complained  of  discrimination  In 
schools  on  several  military  bases.  President 
Blsenhower  was  furious  whea  be  learned  of 
the  diacrlmlnaUon,  Mitchell  said,  and  quick- 
ly corrected  it. 

Mitchell  learned  the  Government  Printing 
Office  was  maintaining  two  cafeteria  lines, 
one  for  Negroes  and  one  for  whites,  and  that 
Negroes  were  banned  from  the  Bureau  of 
Kngravtng  and  Printing  apprenUoe  tralnii»g 
plan.  Both  situations  were  corrected  after 
Mitchell  protested. 

But  In  those  early  days,  the  fledgling  legls- 
laUve  lobbyist  met  with  much  less  success 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Congress  up  to  that  time 
hadn't  passed  a  civu  rlghta  Mil  since  Re- 
construction days,  and  dldnt  seem  likely 
to  break  the  habit. 

MltcheU  quickly  became  familiar  with  the 
abortive  Congresalonal  civil  rights  cycle.  The 
House  repeatedly  had  passed  antl-Iynching 
and  fair-employment  practices  bills  only  to 
see  them  die  in  Senate  filibusters. 

Hope  soared  briefly  in  1949,  when  Min- 
nesota's Hubert  Humphrey,  Just  elected  to 
the  Senate,  introduced  an  NAACP-drafted 
antl-lynching  bill  as  his  very  first  act.  The 
Democratic  Convention,  at  Humphrey's  urg- 
ing, had  adc^ted  a  sweeping  civil  rights 
plank. 

Thereafter,  the  House  regularly  passed 
Humphrey's  bill  every  session,  but  the  un- 
reconstructed Senate  Just  as  regularly  let  It 
die.  This  year,  almost  20  years  later,  the 
antl-lynching  bill  has  become  law.  at  last  for 
all  practical  purpKises.  as  p>art  of  the  1988 
bill  making  it  a  crime  to  Interfere  with  any- 
one's civil  rights. 

The  first  real  legislative  breakthrough  for 
dvll  rights  of  any  consequence  in  80  years 
occurred  In  1957;  once  again  Mitchell  had  a 
ringside  seat. 

In  fact,  Mitchell  played  a  little-known  role 
in  setting  the  stage  for  the  act.  The  1967  law 
had  its  genesis  In  a  1947  report.  "To  Secure 
These  Rights,"  turned  out  by  a  Harry  Tru- 
man-appointed Presidential  commission 
headed  by  Chaiies  E.  Wilson  of  General  Elec- 
tric. 

The  report  recommended,  among  other 
things:    (1)   a  bipartisan  '•^"'"»'— <""  to  1»- 
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vestlgate  civil  rights  violations;  (2)  crea- 
tion In  the  Justice  Department  of  a  new 
assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  civil 
rights,  and  (3)  authority  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  go  Into  court  and  bring  suit  to 
enjoin  Interference  with  anyone's  civil  rights. 
MltcheU  took  a  copy  of  the  Charles  Wilson 
report  to  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell 
In  1956.  and  peruaded  him  to  draft  a  bill  on 
the  subject. 

The  bill  got  nowhere  In  1956  but.  In  1967, 
key  House  and  Senate  committee  leaders 
promised  to  get  behind  It.  To  the  surprise  of 
nearly  everybody.  Senate  Republican  Leader 
William  F.  Knowland  (CaUf.)  promised 
Mitchell  to  lead  the  fight  to  break  a  fili- 
buster— If  necessary. 

House  Democratic  and  Republican  floor 
leaders  said  they,  too,  would  go  along,  but 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Johnson  made 
one  major  reservation. 

He  opposed  authority  in  Part  3  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  seek  civil  court  relief 
In  civil  rights  cases. 

The  controversial  title,  perhaps  the  most 
Important  single  provision,  was  ripped  from 
the  bill  following  a  charge  by  Sen.  Richard 
B.  Russell  (D-Ga.)  that  It  could  mean  "use 
of  bayonets"  to  enforce  the  law. 

But.  watered  dovra  as  It  was  when  It 
passed,  the  new  statute  was  more  than  a 
gesture.  As  Mitchell  still  calls  it,  this  bill 
was  "the  breakthrough." 

Omission  of  authority  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  civil  rights  relief  through 
Injunctions  has  long  since  been  remedied. 
In  the  1964  public  accommodations  law,  the 
1965  voting  rights  act  and  In  the  recently 
enacted  1968  civil  rights  protection  and  open 
housing  law.  Congress  has  swept  on  far 
beyond  It  to  chart  new  gains  for  racial 
minorities  barely  dreamed  of  in  Mitchell's 
youth. 

"We  (the  Negro  minority)  have  made  some 
strides  because  of  these  laws  we  have  put 
on   the  books."  said  Mitchell. 

"Today  In  Mississippi  we  have  a  Negro 
mayor,  a  Negro  sheriff,  several  Negro  county 
commissioners  and  Justices  of  the  peace. 
We've  done  It  there,  and  we  can  do  It  In 
other  states,  because  there's  a  voting  i-ights 
law, 

"Some  people  think  you  get  things  done 
only  with  strong  muscle.  Yet  it  Is  the  law 
that  enables  them  to  get  a  fair  trial  If  they 
happen  to  be  Rap  Brown.  If  they  want  to 
picket,  it  is  the  law  that  supports  them  In 
picketing.  When  they  go  Into  court.  If  they 
win  their  cases.  It  Is  because  of  those  statutes 
we've  put  on  the  books. 

"I  believe  the  strategy  we  are  following 
(proceeding  through  law  and  not  muscle > 
Is  the  right  course  for  us.  I  believe  It  will 
win  for  the  Negro  minority  rights  already 
won  and  enjoyed  by  other  minorities,  such 
as  the  Italians,  the  Irish,  the  Jews  and  the 
Catholics. 

"Those  minorities  have  grown  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  We  can  do  so, 
too,  by  voting  and  using  the  opportunities 
available  to  us  under  law. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin.ous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION     OP    RUSSELL    EARL 
TRAIN  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Mr.   DIRK8EN.  Mr.   President,   from 
time  to  time  over  the  past  week,  there 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  press  and  else- 
where the  name  of  Russell  Earl  Train 
who  is  under  consideration  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Senators  must  know  Ru.ssell  Earl  Tiain 
pretty  well  because  he  has  been  a  very 
active  conservationist;  but  lie  has  been 
more  than  that. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  1949.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  Then  he  was  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  also  minority  adviser;  then  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
head  of  the  legal  advisory  staff  in  1956 
and  1957. 

Then  he  was  nominated  to  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  but,  in  1965,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Conservation  Foundation; 
and.  in  addition  to  that  foundation,  also 
a  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  board,  in 
fact,  of  the  African  Wildlife  Leadership 
Foundation;  director,  American  Commit- 
tee for  International  Wildlife  Protection ; 
and  honorary  trustee,  Kenya  National 
Parks,  African  wildlife  management, 
Tanganyika  National  Parks. 

He  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
World  War  II.  and  was  promoted  to 
major.  He  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
coimtry  to  the  other  as  a  great  conser- 
vationist. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  haul  this 
out  of  the  rumor  stage  and  merely  say 
that  after  checking,  he  will  be  named  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that 
this  does  have  the  blessing  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  add  a  little  more  biograph- 
ical data  on  Mr.  Train,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional biographical  information  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Russell  E.  Train  has  been  President  of  The 
Conservation  Foundation  since  1965,  when 
he  resigned  as  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
to  take  on  direction  of  the  20-year  old  non- 
profit research,  education  and  Information 
organization. 

The  Conser^'ation  Foundation's  purpose  Is 
"to  encourage  human  condvict  to  sustain  and 
enrich  life  on  earth."  It  has  been  described 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  as  occupying  "a 
lonely  eminence  as  the  only  national  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  whole  range  of  con- 
servation concerns." 

During  the  last  three  years  the  foundation 
has  strengthened  its  public  policy  develop- 
ment work  In  a  broad  range  of  environmental 
problems.  During  this  period,  also.  Its  In- 
formation and  education  work  has  been  re- 
directed to  stimulate  citizen  Involvement. 
The  foundation's  offices  have  been  moved 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  Its  staff  ex- 
panded, and  Its  financing  diversified. 

Train  defines  conservation  as  the  rational 
use  ot  the  earth's  resources  to  achieve  the 
highest  quality  of  living  for  mankind.  He  has 
said  that  "Conservation  has  two  lines  of 
atUck.  First,  making  sure  that  critical  Ir- 
replaceable and   unique   resources  are   pre- 


served. And  second,  seeing  to  It  that  devel- 
opment processes  respect  natural  resource 
systems,  avoid  negative  impacts  like  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  produce  amenable,  live- 
able environments." 

Under  his  direction  the  foundation  has 
taken  increased  Interest  in  development 
processes  and  environmental  problems  of 
urban  areas.  Its  current  programs  Include, 
for  example,  a  series  of  on-the-ground  proj- 
ects designed  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
ecologically-based  planning  in  Integrating 
natural  values  in  attractive  and  profitable 
urban  development.  At  the  first  of  these 
demonstration  projects,  at  Rookery  Bay.  near 
Naples.  Florida,  the  foundation  In  1968  rec- 
ommended ways  in  which  profit-oriented 
residential  shoreline  development  can  be 
compatible  with  protection  of  the  bays 
natural  functions  as  a  nursery  and  feeding 
area  for  marine  life  and  as  a  fishing  area. 
The  recommendations  are  being  tested. 

Other  recent  foundation  projects  include 
conferences  and  books  on  developmental 
problems  In  metropolitan  areas,  "the  future 
environments  of  North  America."  environ- 
mental consequences  of  U.S. -financed  In- 
ternational development  programs,  effects  on 
human  behavior  of  human  crowding,  and 
preparation  of  the  basic  work  document  for 
UNESCO's  1968  conference  on  The  Scientific 
Bases  for  Rational  Use  of  the  Biosphere. 

Born  in  1920.  Train  is  a  lifelong  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  graduated 
trom  Princeton  University  in  1941;  .served  In 
the  Army  from  1941  to  1946;  rising  to  the 
rank  of  major:  earned  an  L.L.B.  degree  from 
Columbia  University  in  1948,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  in 
1949. 

He  then  specialized  in  tax  law  and  served 
as  an  attorney  for  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxntlon 
and  later  (1953-54)  as  Clerk  and  then  Mi- 
nority Advisor  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  was  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  legal  advisory  staff  (1956-57). 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Eisenhower  In 
1957  and  reappointed  to  a  full  12-year  term 
in  1959,  resigning  In  1965. 

In  1961  Train  founded  the  African  Wild- 
life Leadership  Foundation,  which  started 
the  first  wildlife  management  school  In 
Africa,  gives  scholarships  to  Africans  at  U.K. 
universities,  conducts  research  and  educa- 
tion programs  In  African  schools,  and  Is  now 
the  major  source  of  U.S.  support  for  wild- 
life conservation  in  Africa. 

His  Interests  also  led  him  into  participa- 
tion in  other  conservation  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  In  addition  to 
serving  as  president  and  a  trustee  of  The  Con- 
servation Foundation  and  African  Wildlife 
Leadership  Foundation.  Train  serves  various 
U.S.  and  International  conservation  organiza- 
tions, including  the  International  Union  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (executive  board  member);  World 
Wildlife  Fund  (trustee  and  vice  president): 
Tanzania,  Kenya  and  Uganda  National  Parks 
(honorary  trustee*,  and  American  Conserva- 
tion Association  ( trustee ) . 

Train  has  served  on  a  number  of  com- 
mittees advising  government,  including  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  committee  on 
SST-Sonic  Boom,  a  Department  of  the  In- 
terior committee  on  the  International  Water 
for  Peace  Conference  and  other  International 
and  resources  activities. 

In  1968  President  Johnson  appointed  Train 
to  the  National  Water  Commission,  a  seven- 
man  body  created  by  Congress  that  year  The 
Commission  is  to  review  the  nation's  long- 
term  water  resource  requirements  and  make 
Its  final  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  by  1973.  Train  serves  as 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission,  which  is 
headed  by  Charles  P.  Luce,  Board  Chairman 
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at    Consolidated    Edlsifi    Company   of   New 
York. 

Train  la  Senior  Wirden  of  St.  John's 
Church  (Lafayette  Sqvcire) ,  a  trustee  of  the 
Washington   Cathedral    and   member  of   Its 


trustee  of  Recordings 
active  In  other  civic 


executive  committee;  a 
for  the  Blind,  and  Is 
organizations. 

TYaln  Is  the  son  of  tfce  late  Rear  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Triiln,  US  N.  He  Is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Alleea  Bowdoln;  they  have 
four  children. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ^hat  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  sesstoni 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LEW  in  the  chair) .  Is;  there  objection? 

There  being  no  ob| action,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider'  executive  business. 


AMBASSADOR   TCf)  THE   UNITED 

NATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  only  one  nomination  to  be  called  up, 
and  that  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost 
to  be  our  Attbassadof  to  the  United  Na- 
tions," whlfcft  was  reported  earlier  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomimKtion. 

The  Assistant  I«gislative  Clehx. 
Charles  W.  Yost,  of  Ifew  York,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Aijibassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the 
Representative  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider;  the  nomination. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are  few 
men  who  have  had  ifiore  experience  in 
looking  after  and  piitting  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  than 
has  Charles  W.  Yost.  [ 

He  has  had  many  difficult  jobs  and  has 
performed  them  ail  ^ith  imperturbabil- 
ity, skill,  and  excellence. 

The  regard  by  whicii  he  is  held  in  his 
own  profession  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  the  verst  few  diplomats  to 
hold  the  rank  of  career  Ambassador. 

His  experience,  particularly  In  United 
Nations  matters,  is  unmatched,  in  or  out 
of  our  Government.  Since  1944  when  he 
was  assistant  to  thei  chairman  of  the 
US.  delegation,  he  h^s  followed  closely, 
or  been  assigned  td,  United  Nations 
activities. 

In  the  years  when  ij  served  in  the  For- 
eign Service  and  in  ajl  the  years  I  have 
known  him,  I  have  n^ver  heard  a  word 
of  substantive  criticism  about  him. 
Rather,  from  those  tor  whom  he  has 
worked,  from  his  collefigues  and  from  his 
subordinates,  one  haa  always  heard  the 
highest  of  praise. 

This  Is  indeed  a4  appointment  of 
which  the  United  Stales  can  be  proud. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified 
immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  notified  In  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  confirmation  of  Am- 
bassador Yost's  nomination  at  this  time. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  matter  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Got- 
emor  Hlckel  come  up.  But  I  am  anxious 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  assurance 
that  it  can  come  up  tomorrow,  because 
some  of  us  are  arranging  for  an  agenda 
tomorrow  in  the  event  Governor  Hickel's 
nomination  will  not  come  up,  and  it  Is 
very  necessary  for  us  to  know  whether 
or  not  that  nomination  will  be  considered 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fixjm  Florida,  all  I  can  say  at  this 
time  is  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
hurry  up  the  Government  Printing 
Office's  efforts  to  complete  printing  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Hickel  and  the  committee  report.  I  an- 
ticipate, as  of  now,  that  we  will  have  It 
tomorrow,  but  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
allow  me  a  little  flexibility,  in  the  event 
something  comes  up  which  I  am  not 
aware  of.  If  we  have  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  report  tomorrow,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Hlckel  will  be  the  first  busi- 
ness after  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  as  far  as  he  could  go  under  the 
conditions. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  such 
words  as  "democracy"  and  "liberty"  are 
used  often  in  discourses  concerning 
American  government.  They  are  too 
often  used  interchangeably,  and  taken 
to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  we  ponder  for  a  moment 
just  what  these  words  mean,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  It  is  true  that 
these  two  words  refer  to  similar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States:  Democracy,  simply  put, 
being  rule  by  the  majority  and  liberty 
being  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Both 
concepts  are  important  to  all  Americans. 
Take  away  either,  and  the  other  would 


probably  no  longer  aptly  describe  our 
system  of  government. 

While  both  democracy  and  liberty  are 
esaential  to  our  form  of  gOTcmment, 
there  is  a  point  at  which  these  two 
ideals  conflict,  and  the  fight  to  preserve 
both  democracy  and  liberty  is  often  a 
fight  to  keep  the  two  in  proper  balance 
with  one  another.  If  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  is  expanded  without 
limitation,  the  consequences  would  be 
severe:  Should  50  percent  plus  one  of 
the  electorate  decide  to  Ignore  the  rights 
of  the  minority,  the  justice  of  the  minor- 
ity cause  would  become  irrelevant.  Ma- 
jority rule  would  prevail.  Liberty,  or  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  would  be  abol- 
ished. Democracy  would,  in  fact,  be- 
come mobocracy  or  tjrranny.  Similarly, 
if  liberty  is  aJlowed  to  permanently 
thwart  the  will  of  the  majority,  we  would 
have  not  liberty  but  oligarchy  and  thus 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate  have 
an  awesome  responsibility.  As  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body,  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  consider  and  to  ponder  the 
philosophical  foundations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  immediate  interest  of  those 
favoring  particular  legislation  must  not 
be  allowed  to  further  erode  the  institu- 
tions which  buttress  our  Republic.  If  the 
desire  of  a  temporary  majority  conflicts 
with  a  principle  important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  democracy  and  liberty,  then, 
in  my  judgment,  the  duty  of  the  Senate  is 
to  side  with  the  long-range  good  of  the 
Nation.  Mere  temporary  majority  sup- 
port for  legislation  is  hardly  the  sole  cri- 
terion for  passage  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  concern  for  our  Re- 
public, and  the  institutions  which  keep  it 
free,  is  the  principal  motivation  for  those 
of  us  who  favor  retention  of  rule  XXII  in 
its  present  form.  Iliis  rule  is  one  of  a 
number  of  important  rules  and  proce- 
dures which  serve  to  protect  our  Repub- 
lic and  Its  free  institutions.  By  allowing 
extensive  debate  of  legislative  proposals, 
and  by  allowing  an  exceptionally  deter- 
mined minority  of  34  Senators  to  speak 
indefinitely,  the  Senate  prevents  passage 
of  unduly  harsh  or  punitive  legislation, 
even  though  a  majority  may  favor  It.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  the  strength  of  the 
Senate :  our  goal  is  not  to  contrive  legis- 
lation which  pleases  a  mere  majority; 
rather.  It  is  to  attempt  to  fashion  pro- 
posals which  will  consider  the  desires  of 
the  many  geographical.  Ideological,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  interests  of  this  vast 
country. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXTT  in  its  pres- 
ent form  encourages  this  great  body  to 
consider  the  entire  Nation  when  con- 
ducting our  business.  To  weaken  the  rule 
by  allowing  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
to  cut  off  debate  is  to  discourage  this 
broad  approach  which  is  essential  to  the 
unity  of  om*  Nation.  The  most  able 
American  and  South  Carolinian,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  who  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  this  body.  Is  known  for  expound- 
ing the  theoiT  of  the  concurrent  major- 
ity. Calhoun  was  a  brilliant  political  sci- 
entist, and  his  analysis  of  the  United 
States  as  a  pluralistic  society  was  not 
only  original  for  its  day,  It  has  also  stood 
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the  test  of  time.  This  great  Senator  cor- 
rectly perceived  that  our  Nation  con- 
sisted of  numerous  competing  groups — 
business,  agricultural,  sectional,  religious, 
and  so  forth.  He  contended  that  none  of 
these  groups  alone  could  determine  the 
course  of  Government,  but  that  the  inter- 
ests would  combine — giving  and  taking 
with  each  other— until  a  given  policy  was 
sufficiently  broad  to  receive  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  interests  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  coahtion  was  hardly  perma- 
nent, but  another  would  be  formed  on 
behalf  of  another  policy. 

Mr.  President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  in 
propounding  the  theory  of  the  concur- 
rent majority,  was  presenting  an  analy- 
sis of  our  body  politic,  and  how  it  worked. 
He  was  not  advocating,  but  observing. 
However.  Calhoun  did  foresee  a  danger 
that  the  system  could  break  down  if  safe- 
guards were  not  provided  to  insure  that 
major  interests,  representing  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  population,  were 
given  a  voice  on  matters  vitally  affecting 
them.  Indeed,  Calhoun  at  one  time  advo- 
cated several  executives — with  veto 
powers — rather  than  one  President,  so 
concerned  was  he  that  our  system  could 
not  sustain  the  complete  alienation  of  a 
major  part  of  our  Nation.  Perhaps  Cal- 
houn was  prophetic — for  indeed  the  War 
Between  the  States  was  in  part  the  result 
of  the  inability  of  our  Government  to 
reconcile  opposing  points  of  view  within 
the  system. 

Rule  XXn  as  presently  written,  has 
been  criticized  by  its  critics  not  merely 
because  its  use  has  prevented  passage  of 
certain  legislation  but  because  the  threat 
of  extended  debate  under  the  rule  works 
an  Influence  on  legislation  that  is  passed. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  threat  of  ex- 
tended debate  by  small  groups  of  Sen- 
ators has  "diluted"  otherwise  good  legis- 
lation. In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  an 
argument  for  weakening  rule  XXH,  but 
a  most  persuasive  one  for  retaining  the 
present  rule.  While  critics  use  the  term 
"dilute."  in  reality  they  are  referring  to 
changes  in  proposed  legislation  which 
accommodate  the  bill  to  the  numerous 
points  of  view  represented  in  this  body. 
This  process,  far  from  being  harmful, 
actually  helps  fashion  legislation  more 
acceptable  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  re- 
sult is  not  "diluted"  legislation  but  legis- 
lation that  is  designed  to  do  more  than 
satisfy  a  temporary  majority — that  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  is  possible.  In  a  time  of  Increasing 
bitterness   and    frustration    among   the 
American  people,  it  would  appear  to  be 
ill-advised  to  weaken  a  device  which  al- 
lows a  substantial  minority  to  make  its 
views  felt  on  legislation.  Let  us  all  re- 
member, particularly  those  who  wish  to 
weaken  rule  XXH,  that  today's  majority 
can  easily  become  tomorrow's  minority. 
Mr.  President,  some  would  give  the  im- 
pression that  a  small  and  willful  minor- 
ity now  have  a  virtual  veto  over  all  leg- 
islation because  of  rule  XXH.  I  think 
we  are  all  aware  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  First  of  all.  34  Senators  are  re- 
quired to  prevent  cloture,  If  all  are  pres- 
ent to  vote. 


I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  only  22  Senators  from  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederacy,  and  that 
all  22  seldom  vote  as  a  imit.  Second,  the 
success  of  extended  debate  depends  in 
some  measure  on  the  inf  requency  of  its 
use.  It  is  a  technique  that  would  rapidly 
become  ineffective  if  used  often.  Ex- 
tended debate  can  become  physically 
tiring  and  mentally  exhausting.  It  can 
subject  participants  to  the  rldicvile  of  a 
sometimes  hostile  press.  It  can  place  a 
Senator  strongly  at  variance  with  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues.  In  simimary.  a 
substantial  minority  of  Senators  will  ex- 
ercise their  rights  imder  rule  XXH  only 
if  they  feel  very  strongly  about  an  issue. 
When  this  occurs,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  the  issue  is  important.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  the  additional  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  issue  as  a  result  of  extended 
debate — both  here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  news  media — is  justified,  and  might 
well  prevent  hasty  action  that  while  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority,  would  be  strongly 
opposed  by  a  minority. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  rule 
XXn  in  its  present  form  is  an  important 
preservative  of  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity point  of  view.  It  helps  preserve  that 
balance  between  democracy  and  liberty 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  Re- 
public. It  encourages  legislation  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  entire  Nation— and  thus 
provides  consideration  of  all  major  in- 
terests by  the  concurrent  majority  of 
which  Calhoun  wrote.  The  Senate — as 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body- 
would  be  wise  to  resist  those  who  would 
weaken  its  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  of  the  present 
rule  XXIT  often  speak  as  if  a  two-thirds 
majority  were  required  to  pass  all  legis- 
lation. It  seems  clear,  however,  that  ex- 
tended debate  is  a  technique  that  is  used 
only  sparingly,  and  then  not  always  suc- 
cessfully. In  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, organized  debate  occurred  twice: 
The  first  time  was  in  opposition  to  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  open  housing  bill. 
As  the  Members  of  this  body  well  know, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  invoked  cloture,  and  the  bill  be- 
came law;  the  second  time  concerned  the 
matter  of  confirmation  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice.  On 
this  issue,  cloture  was  not  invoked,  in- 
deed, had  every  Senator  who  expressed 
his  view  publicly  been  present  to  vote,  an 
absolute  majority  would  have  opposed 
the  debate  cutoff.  If  rule  XXH  had  not 
existed  and  if  a  dedicated  minority  of 
Senators  had  not  realized  victory  was 
possible  without  a  majority  under  rule 
XXn.  it  is  questionable  that  the  exten- 
sive hearings  and  debates  which  led  to 
this  close  vote  would  have  occurred.  On 
an  occasion  when  a  substantial  minority 
of  Senators  realizes  that  it  has  a  chance 
of  preventing  action  on  an  extremely 
controversial  matter,  this  chance,  pro- 
vided by  rule  XXH.  encourages  both  sides 
to  look  long  and  hard  at  a  proposal  and 
give  more  careful  consideration  to  the 
issue  than  would  have  been  given  had  the 

rule  not  existed.  

Mr.  President,  rule  XXH  demands  of 
the  Senate  that  legislation  be  carefully 


drawn.  It  demands  that  the  views  of 
Senators — and  also  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public — which  may  be  in  an  unpop- 
ular minority  be  given  both  a  fair  hear- 
ing and  a  due  consideraticn  in  the  pro- 
\isions  of  the  legislation.  Rule  XXn 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  whim,  to  rsidical 
change  which,  though  temporarily  pop- 
ular, could  do  harm  not  contemplated 
by  the  proponents  of  the  change. 

Mr.  President,  our  Republic  has  sur- 
vived and  prospered  becau.se  we  have  at- 
tempted to  preserve  a  balance  between 
democracy  and  liberty,  because  our  fore- 
fathers contemplated  the  democratic 
process  not  as  an  end  in  Itself,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  rights  of  man  are 
held  to  exist  independently  of  the  will- 
ingness of  a  majority  to  tolerate  those 
rights.  For  this  reason,  we  have  not  had 
government  by  Gallup,  in  which  the  will 
of  the  majority  at  a  given  time  is  the  sole 
test  of  the  merit  of  a  given  proposal. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  majority  opinion 
prevailing.  Our  system  of  government, 
while  replete  with  safeguards  against 
majority  excesses,  is  essentially  a  system 
whereby  majority  opinion  is  translated 
into  Govemm«it  action.  The  use  of  ex- 
tended debate  imder  rule  XXH  allows  a 
minority  of  Senators— who  might  actu- 
ally r^resent  a  majority  of  the  people — 
to  stand  up  and  yell  "Walt  a  minute."  If 
a  suffici«it  minority  of  Senators  is  will- 
ing to  take  such  a  stand,  then  there  is 
certainly  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
extended  debate  delays  the  Senate  in  its 
work.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  deliberative 
body— not  a  traffic  court  anxious  to  clear 
the  docket.  Speed  may  be  a  virtue  in 
other  branches  or  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, but  not  necessarily  in  the  Senate. 
Deliberation  by  its  very  nature  takes 
time.  It  is  important  for  the  Senate  that 
we  consider  many  aspects  of  legislative 
proposals  and  other  matters.  Is  the  bill 
constitutional?  This  must  be  considered 
by  the  Senate— not  left  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Senate,  being  a  reflective 
body,  is  well  suited  to  preventing  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  violates  the 
Constitution — even  though  the  proposal 
might  be  otherwise  popular. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  must  consider 
the  wisdom  of  legislation.  It  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  a  bill  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  Senators — and  a  majority  of 
the  Nation — could  work  an  extreme 
hardship  on  a  minority.  A  Senate  oper- 
ating under  rule  XXH  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  such  matters— a  bill  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  a  substantial  minority 
naturally  runs  the  risk  of  extended  de- 
bate. A  Senate  with  a  weakened  rule 
XXn  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much 
less  inclined  to  consider  a  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  on  all  Ameri- 
cans— not  just  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  alter 
rule  XXn  changes  the  percentage  of 
Senators  required  to  invoke  cloture  from 
662,3  to  60  percent  of  those  present  and 
voting.  Some  of  the  proponents  of  this 
change  appear  to  recognize  the  advis- 
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ability  of  a  rule  which  prevents  a  cutoff 
In  debate  by  a  mera  majority.  They  ap- 
parently believe,  however,  that  60  per- 
cent represents  a  sufficient  safeguard.  I 
should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  90th  Congress  began  with  a  Senate 
composed  of  64  Democrats  and  36  Re- 
publicans. Had  a  proposal  been  before 
the  Senate  of  a  highly  partisan  nature 
which  serlosuly  endangered  the  minority 
[>arty.  the  36  Republicans  could  have  de- 
bated the  measure  extensively  and  prob- 
ably guaranteed  its  alteration  or  with- 
drawal, because  of  the  requirements  of 
rule  XXll.  Howevetf.  had  the  proposed 
change  In  rule  XXH  been  in  effect,  with 
only  60  Senators  required  to  invoke  clo- 
ture, the  minority  party  would  have  been 
powerless  to  prevent  passage  of  such  a 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  fortunes  of  political 
parties  change.  At  present  there  are  57 
Senators  of  the  majority  party  and  43 
of  the  minority.  In  1970,  25  Democratic 
seats  and  eight  Republican  seats  will  be 
up  for  election.  I  make  no  prediction,  but 
those  of  the  majoritst  must  certainly  con- 
sider the.  possibility  that  the  92d  Con- 
gress will,  find  them  {looking  at  the  rules 
from  the  point  of  vi^w  of  the  minority — 
whether  it  be  a  partisan  minority,  a 
philosphical  minorltjr.  a  sectional  minor- 
ity, or  some  other  minority.  All  of  us  find 
ourselves  espousing  a  minority  point  of 
view  at  one  time  or  another.  There  are 
times  when  a  minoijity  viewpoint  needs 
the  protection  whldh  34  Senators  can 
now  provide.  As  I  ^ave  said,  extended 
debate  is  not  used  I  capriciously  in  the 
Senate.  Senators  on  the  losing  side  of  an 
Issue  often  feel  stroigly  about  the  mat- 
ter, yet  extended  debate  is  resorted  to 
sparingly.  The  rigors  involved  in  ex- 
tended debate  are  !  indeed  safeguards 
against  Its  overxise  ii)  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  attempting  to  devise 
a  specific  number  or  fraction  of  Senators 
necessary  to  close  debate,  it  is  to  some 
extent  necessary  tha|t  the  specific  figure 
appear  arbitrary.  Thfere  is  nothing  magic 
about  the  fraction  two-thirds  or  the 
fraction  three-flfthsl  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  Is  clear  th|it  a  change  to  the 
three-fifths  rule  woi^d  weaken  the  pro- 
tection offered  to  thelminorlty  under  rule 
XXn.  Simply  put,  it  ^eans  that  where  34 
Senators  can  now  prevent  passage  of 
extremely  harsh  legiiation,  it  would  take 
41  under  the  proposed  change.  I  believe 
rule  XXTT  has  workfed  well  and  that  it 
effectively  provides  a  Idegree  of  protection 
for  the  minority  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  thd  issue  at  stake  in 


this  debate  is  one  of 


jreat  importance  to 


all  people  of  this  country  and  should  be 
of  the  greatest  impor  tance  to  the  minor- 
ity groups  of  this  cotntry.  It  is  most  un- 
usual that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 


who    are    proposing 
freedom  of  debate 
thereby,  curtailment 


restrictions  upon 
n  the  Senate  and, 
of  the  right  of  mi- 


norities, are  the  ver^  ones  who  are  the 
most  eloquent  in  thei  r  defense  of  minor- 
ity rights  in  otlier  ireas.  It  is  also  an 


anomalous  situation 
the  proponents  of 
greater    restrictions 


noted  for  their  loquaciousness  on  other 


issues  when  they  fee 
or  against  them. 


n  that  a  number  of 
the  proposals  for 
upon    debate    are 


strongly  either  for 


While  proponents  of  this  change  often 
talk  about  the  rights  of  the  minorities, 
they  are  seeking  to  deny  a  long-standing 
right  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  minority  on  a  certain 
issue,  to  fully  debate  the  issue  while  rep- 
resenting their  constituents  in  a  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  each  Senator's 
pledge  to  represent  the  people  of  their 
State  and  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Our  Government  was  not  founded  on  the 
principle  of  absolute  rule  by  the  major- 
ity; there  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
our  Constitution  which  refute  the  Idea  of 
absolute  majority  rule. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  Pounding 
Fathers,  In  setting  up  our  Federal  Re- 
public, provided  for  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease of  political  power  in  the  Central 
Grovemment,  they  did  not  abolish  the 
sovereign  States  and  they  distributed  the 
newly  created  powers  in  a  manner  which 
would  practically  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity of  absolute  rule  by  the  majority.  One 
of  the  primary  considerations  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  in  providing  a  wide 
distribution  of  power  was  the  desire  to 
prevent  radical  action  by  a  popular  ma- 
jority. The  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  is  preserved  in  our  Consti- 
tution by  the  creation  of  three  co-equal 
branches  of  Govemmenv  fully  expresses 
the  spirit  of  our  form  of  government  as 
being  opposed  to  the  rule  by  an  absolute 
majority.  The  Senate  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  came  into  being  are  proof  of 
the  fact  that  our  Founding  Fathers  were 
opposed  to  a  form  of  government  which 
would  allow  a  popular  majority  to  work 
its  will  on  a  powerless  minority.  The 
compromise  between  the  large  and  small 
States  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  to 
give  equal  representation  to  all  States  in 
the  upper  House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  tnsiu-ed  that  the  large 
States  would  not  be  able  to  completely 
dominate  our  new  National  Government. 
This  illustrious  body  stands  as  a  barrier 
to  the  demise  of  the  type  of  government 
which  has  made  our  Nation  great;  equal 
representation  for  every  State  in  the  Sen- 
ate assures  that  the  people  of  the  smallest 
State  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  have 
their  views  expressed  on  any  and  every 
issue  which  is  presented  to  the  Congress. 
The  Senate  was  envisioned  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  as  a  body  where  the  rights  of 
States  and  the  views  of  minorities  would 
be  given  extraordinary  consideration. 
During  the  course  of  the  debates  of  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  the  delegates  reached  agreement 
upon  a  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  every  2  years  and 
based  upon  a  population  ratio  divided 
into  congressional  districts.  After  this 
action  was  taken,  the  smaller  of  the  par- 
ticipating 13  States  wondered  how  their 
minorities  could  be  adequately  protected 
from  the  capricious  whims  of  a  majority 
in  the  House. 

After  long  debate,  which  was  at  times 
most  acrimonious  and  which  actually 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Convention, 
the  solution  was  offered  by  the  wise  and 
venerable  Benjamin  Franklin;  namely, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  for 
every  State.  And,  to  make  sure  that  that 
representation  would  be  of  a  character 
that  would  calmly  consider  and  patri- 


otically and  unselfishly  act  on  laws  un- 
der which  all  the  people  would  have  to 
live,  it  was  provided  in  the  original  in- 
strument that  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  elected  by  State  legislators  and 
not  by  popular  vote  and  given  a  term  of 
6  years.  The  Senate  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  vehicle  to  be  used  by  a  majority 
of  the  large  States  or  by  any  simple  ma- 
jority as  a  means  of  imposing  their  will 
on  a  minority  of  the  States;  but  it  was 
designed  to  be  a  long-term  protector  of 
the  freedoms  which  our  Founding  Fath- 
ers fought  and  died  for  and  sought  to 
preserve  in  the  new  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  who  are 
making  this  attempt  to  change  rule 
XXn  are  attempting  to  deny  the  protec- 
tion that  was  given  to  the  small  States 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  against  domi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Congress, 
and  our  Government  by  the  large  States. 
There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  debate 
than  the  simple  wording  of  rule  XXn. 
A  change  in  rule  XXn  could  be  the  first 
step  in  a  series  of  maneuvers  by  a  radical 
popular  majority  which  could  result  In 
the  loss  of  many  of  the  freedoms  which 
we  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  200  years  in 
this  great  Nation. 

Many  of  the  citizens  in  the  original 
13  States  were  concerned  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  submitting 
themselves  to  the  new  Federal  law.  They 
had  recently  freed  themselves  from 
tyraiuiy  and  secured  for  themselves  in- 
dividual liberty  in  a  great  flght  for  in- 
dependence. Consequently,  numerous 
safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States  were  built  into  the  Constitution. 
Before  they  would  assent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  supreme  law,  however,  they 
won  assurance  of  early  approval  of  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
These  amendments,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  constitute  the 
greatest  set  of  civil  and  Individual  rights 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these 
10  amendments  to  the  present  discussion 
is  the  first.  It  reads  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  s|>eech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

This  amendment  contains  one  of  the 
most  important  restrictions  placed  upon 
this  Congress,  in  that  Congress  is  pro- 
hibited from  enacting  any  law  which 
abridges  the  freedom  of  speech.  The  im- 
portance of  free  and  open  debate  was 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of 
this  amendment. 

The  Founding  Fathers  also  wrote  into 
the  original  Constitution  other  safe- 
guards against  what  the  advocates  of  a 
rules  change  term  "majority  rule."  They 
provided  in  certain  instances  for  votes 
requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  Here 
are  some  of  these  provisions  as  found  in 
the  Constitution: 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  Impeach- 
ment without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  (art.  I,  sec.  3). 

Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  Member  (art.  I.  sec.  5). 
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A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  hit 
<A>)eetleBa  iMiy  1»  i*nmmmA  Isy  eac*  Hoose  by 
a  vote  of  two-thtrflB  (art-  I.  ■•«•  ^)  ■ 

The  PtmMmH  ■hfcll  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advtee  and  ounsent  o*  the  Senate  to 
make  treMtes,  ptwvlded  two-tblrtte  of  the 
Senators  present  concur  (art.  11,  sec.  i) . 

Wbea  tbe  ctMjloe  ot  a  PFCSldent  atiaU  de- 
volve upon  the  Houae  of  Bepresentatlvea,  a 
quorum  stiaU  consist  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  various  Statea 
of  the  Union  (amendment  12). 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate  when  choosing  a 
Vice  President  shall  consiBt  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  ntmiber  of  Sei»atorB  (amend- 
ment 12) . 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not 
give  recognition  in  all  cases,  to  the  rights 
of  the  majority  to  control,  and  our 
Founding  Fathers  envisioned  the  Senate 
as  a  very  real  barrier  to  absolute  rule  by 
the  majority  and  as  a  citadel  to  protect 
the  numerated  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  new  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant safeguards  of  our  freedoms  estab- 
lished and  preserved  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution is  article  V,  which  requires  that 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  must  concur 
on  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Article  V  reads  as  follows: 

AKTICLX    V 

The  Congrees,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  neceaaary,  shaU 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  caU  a  Con- 
vention for  proposing  Amendments,  wlilch, 
in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fotirths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conven- 
Uons  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress:  Provided  that  no 
Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
Tear  One  tho\wand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  In  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and 
foTirth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
first  Article;  and  that  no  State  without  its 
Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suf- 
frage in  tbe  Senate. 

Not  only  does  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  require  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  or  the  concur- 
rence of  conventions  called  for  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  any  sunendments 
approved  must  be  ratified  "by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof" 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  refused 
to  adopt  the  proposed  changes  the  last 
seven  times  that  this  matter  has  come 
before  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  in  ite 
widsom,  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  preventing  absolute  majority  rule. 
The  Senate  has  recognized  that  the 
wishes  of  a  temporary  majority  may  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  a  minority,  rights 
which  should  be  preserved.  The  Senate 
has  recognized  its  role  as  a  body  pecu- 
liarly well  suited  to  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  a  point  of  view  that  may  not  be 
popular,  but  may  possess  great  merit. 
Let  us  continue  to  exercise  this  wisdom 
by  rejecting  once  again  the  proposal  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOiro.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


pleased  to  yield  to  the  able  and  dlstin- 
KUlsbed  Senator  from  Hoitda. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  stated  the  position 
that  he  has  just  stated.  I  am  reminded, 
if  the  Senator  wUl  permit  me  to  state 
this  reference  for  the  Rkcord — and  I  ask 
untmimoue  consent  that  I  maor  do  so 
without    his    losing    his    right    to    the 

floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Mr.  Walter  Upp- 
mann,  who  frequently  announces  posi- 
tions with  which  I  do  not  agree,  and  with 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  does  not  agree,  has  stated  at 
least  twice  in  his  column  very  strongly 
this  principle,  in  which  I  think  he  was 
sound.  Without  attempting  to  quote  it 
literally,  this  was  the  substance:  that 
in  his  judgment.  It  was  definitely  a  part 
of  the  American  genius  of  government 
that  a  majority  of  less  thwi  two-thirds, 
on  a  matter  in  which  there  was  very 
great  controversy  and  very  de«>  con- 
viction, should  resort  to  persuasion 
rather  than  compulsion. 

I  have  always  thought  that  that  was 
a  very  good  way  to  state  the  matter.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  If  he  does  not 
think  that  our  friends  who  want  to  com- 
pel other  Senators  to  come  to  their  con- 
clusion through  use  of  cloture  are  try- 
ing to  substitute  compulsion  for  per- 
suasion, and  that  that  is  exactly  the 
wrong  course? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  would  say  that  that  is  also 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  regret  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  seem  to  be  willing  to 
piu-sue  such  a  course  of  conduct.  When 
any  matter  is  so  objectionable  to  as  many 
as  a  third  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
then  there  should  be  strong  persuasion 
rather  than  compulsion,  because  evi- 
dently the  minority  would  not  be  so 
bitterly  opposed  unless  it  were  detri- 
mental to  the  citizens  of  their  respective 
States,  or  there  were  some  very  strong 
reason  to  pursue  that  course. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  May  I  ask  him  an- 
other question? 

I  know,  of  course,  that  he  has  on  some 
occasions,  as  has  the  Senator  frcwn  Flor- 
ida, participated  in  long  debate,  because 
our  convictions  were  deep,  even  though 
we  knew  that  we  were  not  in  the  majority 
in  the  Senate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
Senators,  who  know  that  they  represent 
a  minority — that  it  is  not  easy  physi- 
cally, not  easy  psychologically — to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  day  after  day 
and  assert  their  strong  conviction,  even 
though  they  are  weary,  even  though  the 
press  is  lodging  strong  complaints 
against  them,  even  though  they  are  get- 
ting through  the  mail  many  communica- 
tions denouncing  them  for  what  they  are 
doing?  Is  it  not  true  that  It  is  not  easy 
for  them  to  take  that  position,  partic- 
ularly when  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
pHiblic  opinion  against  them  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole?  To  the  contrary,  ought 
it  not  to  be  understood  that  Senators  are 


willing,  in  spite  of  adverse  rulings.  In 
spite  (A  attacks  made  on  them,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  know  they  do  not 
have  a  majority  of  the  Senate  on  their 
side,  and  feel  so  de^ly  on  the  subject,  to 
stand  day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
to  defend  their  position?  Is  not  that 
something  that  ought  to  be  recognized 
by  other  Senators  and  by  the  rest  of  the 
public? 

It  is  something  not  easy  to  do;  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  do,  and  it  is  only  done 
because  of  the  depth  of  the  conviction 
that  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  the 
majority  will  be  very  hurtful  either  to 
the  people  in  their  States,  or  to  a  great 
region  in  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
principles  of  the  Government  under 
which  we  live.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is 
not  easy  but  Is  diCBcult  to  stand  up  and 
fight,  flght,  and  fight  simply  because  of 
that  conviction? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  for  that  statement. 
For  many  years,  some  Members  of  this 
body  have  talked  and  talked  and  talked 
to  try  to  arouse  the  country  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  assaults  being  made 
on  the  Constitution  on  humanitarian 
grounds  or  so-called  civil  rights  grounds, 
or  some  other  terminologj'  that  would  be 
popular  with  certain  groups  or  perhaps 
with  a  great  many  people  in  the  country, 
especially  leftwing  news  media. 

I  know  how  some  Senators  have  been 
ridiculed  because  they  have  stood  here 
and  talked  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  docu- 
ment that  was  ever  conceived  by  tl^ 
mind  of  man  for  governing  people,  under 
which  this  Nation  has  become  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  un- 
der which  this  Nation  has  become  the 
strongest  Nation  in  the  world,  and  under 
which  the  people  of  this  country  enjoy 
the  highest  standard  of  living  that  any 
people  have  ever  enjoyed  under  any  type 
of  government  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Those  Senators  who  have  stood  here 
seeking  to  preserve  the  great  document 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
highly  commended  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, instead  of  being  condemned  by 
some  liberal  news  media,  some  leftwing - 
ers,  because  they  are  standing  for  the 
principles  that  have  made  this  country 
great. 

They  have  been  standing  for  the  bed- 
rock of  this  country.  They  have  been 
standing  to  preserve  our  Constitution  in 
order  that  our  people  may  continue  to 
enjoy  the  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice 
that  our  Constitution  provides. 

I  realize  that  sometimes  people  who 
advocate  things  that  are  noble  are  not 
willing  to  go  through  the  long,  tortuous 
procedure  of  amending  the  Constitution. 
They  wish  to  reach  their  goal  quickly 
and  therefore  seek  to  pass  a  statute  for 
which  there  is  no  authority,  when  in 
reality  they  ought  to  offer  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  goal. 

These  are  Senators  who  will  stand  here 
and  fight  and  do  all  they  can  to  preserve 
our  Constitution  in  the  face  of  proposals 
that  would  appear  to  be  popular  with  the 
pubhc,  proposals  that  would  not  appear 
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to  be  popular  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint.  Thooe  ^ho  would  fight  to 
preserve  the  Constltiitlon  and  persuade 
the  people  take  steps  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, rather  than  to  accomplish  their 
Immediate  goals  by  statute,  are  to  be 
highly  commended. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  |  feel  that  If  there 
had  not  been  In  the  past  15  years  some 
fights  made  in  the  Senate  that  have  been 
made,  there  would  have  been  a  greater 
deterioration  and  a  greater  erosion  of 
the  Constitution.        . 

Furthermore,  I  Was  terribly  disap- 
pointed last  week  when  the  former  Vice 
President,  Hubert  Humphrey,  ruled  that 
section  2  of  rule  XJUi  and  section  2  of 
rule  wxii  were  unconstitutional,  but 
that  the  rest  of  the  rules  were  not.  I 
know  of  no  authority  for  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  any  other  Presiding  OfiQcer  of 
the  Senate  to  substitute  his  Judgment 
for  the  entire  UJ3.  3enate  and  to  hold 
that  certain  parts  ()f  certam  rules  to 
which  he  personally  lobjects  are  uncon- 
stitutional. ^ 

Section -2- of  rule  ^Xll  provides  that 
two-thirds  "bf  the  Seaate  are  required  to 
cut  off  debate.  Section  2  of  rule  XXXn 
provides  that  the  rules  of  this  body  shall 
continue  from  one  Congress  to  the  next, 
imtil  the  rules  are  changed  as  provided 
by  the  Senate  Itself. 

I  abhorred  the  former  Vice  President's 
ruling.  I  deeply  regretted  it.  I  know  of  no 
authority  that  the  Vice  President  has  to 
make  such  a  ruling.  It  goes  in  the  face  of 
the  precedents  followed  by  all  the  Presid- 
ing Officers  who  havg  ever  presided  over 
this  great  deliberative  body  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  Going  back  180  years,  no 
person  who  has  presided  where  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Qfflcer  sits  today  as 
the  Acting  Vice  President  has  ever  ruled 
in  such  a  way.  In  my  j judgment,  the  for- 
mer Vice  President's!  ruling  was  wisely 
overruled  by  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  now  see  fit 
to  keep  the  present  rule;  namely,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  are  necessary  to  stop  debate.  We 
know  that  cloture  can  be  obtained,  as  it 
has  been  obtained  on  many  issues,  if  the 
public  opinion  of  the  (jountry  so  warrants 
it.  That  public  opinion  will  be  refiected  in 
the  views  of  Senators. 

I  feel  very  strongly";  about  this  matter, 
because  every  secticBi  of  the  country 
must  be  protected.  This  Is  the  only  body 
in  the  Government  tl^at  can  protect  the 
coimtry.  The  House  bf  Representatives 
cannot  protect  it.  A  Mfember  of  the  House 
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minutes,  perhaps.  In  the  Senate,  we  are 
privileged  to  have  unlimited  debate.  If 
any  proposal  is  calculated  to  hurt  the 
people  of  any  State  or  any  region  of  the 
country,  or  to  be  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  to  be  against  the  Interests 
of  the  public,  the  Senate  is  the  place 
where  views  can  be  aired  and  the  matter 
taken  to  the  country,  because  the  Senate 
is  the  only  place  In  which  unlimited  de- 
bate, as  we  know  It,  can  be  carried  on. 
It  is  really  not  unlimited  debate,  because 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  can  stop  it  at 
any  time  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

Why  change  a  rule  that  has  served  the 
Nation  well,  that  has  served  to  protect 
the  public  and  the  principles  of  this 
great  country? 

I  hope  that  when  the  Senate  votes  on 
this  question  again,  it  will  see  fit  to  fol- 
low the  same  course  it  followed  a  few 
days  ago,  namely,  to  preserve  nile  xxii. 
section  2,  and  rule  ^tXXII,  section  2,  in 
order  that  this  great  body  which  we 
know  as  the  Senate  may  continue  to  be 
in  the  future  the  great  deliberative  body 
that  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  and  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  If  he  has  completed  his 
remarks,  I  am  ready  to  yield  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  so  that  he  can  move 
to  recess  the  Senate. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, January  22,  1969,  at  12  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  21  (legislative  day  of 
January  10),  1969: 

Dkpartkent  or  State 

EUlot  L.  Blcbardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
bo  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassa- 
dor, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs. 

Richard  P.  Pedersen,  of  California,  to  be 
counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Department  or  Detensx 
David  Packard,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Robert  P.  Proehlke,  of  Wlaeonsln,  to  be  an 
Aiwlrtant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Maasachuaetts, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce. 

John  H.  Chafee,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

OmcK  OF  Ekkkoknct  Pkxparkdnisb 
Oeorge  A.  Lincoln,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. 

Depabtment  or  AoucTrLTTTai 
J.  Phil  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  D.  Palmby,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dkpaktmekt  or  Comicerce 

Rocco  C.  SlclUano,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Sea-etary  of  Commerce. 

Department  or  Labor 

James  D.  Hodgson,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Arnold  R.  Weber,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor. 

Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Kllzabetb  Duncan  Koontz,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor. 

Omcs  or  Science  and  Technoloot 
Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  of  California,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Department    or    Health,    Education,    and 

WELrARE 

Patricia  Rellly  Hitt,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Civn.    ScsvicE  Commission 

James  E.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
civil  service  commissioner  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  March  1,  1971,  vice 
John  Williams  Macy,  Jr.,  resigned. 

District  or  Columbia  Commissioner 
Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  expiring  ftbru- 
ary  1,  1973.  (Reappointment.) 

Council  or  Economic  Advisers 
Paul   W.   McCracken,   of   Michigan,   to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 
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Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  January  21  (legislative  day 
of  January  10),  1969: 

United  Nations  Representative 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
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BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I^EPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  January  21.  1969 

Idi.  ROSENTHAL.  ^Mr.  Speaker,  Pete 
Hamill  Is  one  of  the  most  readable  writ- 


ers in  that  very  readable  publication,  the 
Village  Voice. 

He  recently  called  upon  his  audience 
to  recover  from  the  "pox  that  was  1968" 
by  changing  some  bad  habits  which  be- 
came apparent  last  year.  His  criticism 
of  the  left  Is  constructive  and  thought- 
ful. We  all  know  the  excesses  of  the  right 
are  as  grievous.  I  hope  they  have  as 
articulate  a  critic. 


The  article  follows: 

Let's  Get  Up  Orr  the  Floor 
(By  Pete  Hamill) 

The  pox  that  was  1968  Is  behind  us.  the 
bodies  have  finally  gone  cold,  and  the  New 
year  looms,  virginal  and  gray.  If  1969  is  any- 
thing like  its  predecessor,  we  might  as  well 
Just  cut  our  throats  right  now.  But  even 
with  Nlzon  and  Lodge  and  Hlckel  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Lawrence  Welk  audi- 
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ence  who  shall  govern  us,  there  still  remains 
some  hope  of  survival.  The  big  problems 
might  be  out  of  our  hands  for  four  years, 
but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  on  smaller  mat- 
ters we  might  have  some  chance  of  straight- 
ening ourselves  out.  The  following  are  some 
suggested  beginnings. 

1.  An  absolute  cleaning  up  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  mean  that  all  of  us  should  try  to 
use  the  American  language  with  greater  ac- 
curacy and  precision.  For  example,  in  the 
way  we  talk  about  race.  A  black  racist  should 
be  called  a  black  racist.  If  George  Wallace  Is 
a  white  racist,  then  Rap  Brown  Is  a  black 
racist.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  that 
blurry  noun  "militant"  eliminated  from  the 
language.  But  if  rewrite  men  continue  to  use 
It.  then  It  should  be  used  across  the  board. 
If  a  black  yahoo  like  Sonny  Carson  can  be 
described  as  a  militant,  then  we  should  also 
use  the  word  to  describe  white  yahoos  like 
Rosemary  Gunning.  Vlto  Battlsta,  and  Albert 
Shanker. 

It  would  also  help  If  we  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated those  phrases  which  no  longer  have 
even  general  meaning:  "groovy."  "imperial- 
ists." "up  tight,"  "white  power  structure," 
"piece  of  the  action,"  "pig"  (as  applied  to  all 
enemies,  especially  cops),  "participatory  de- 
mocracy," "Uncle  Tom,"  "guerrilla"  (followed 
by  words  like  theatre,  politics,  Journalism, 
painting,  etc.),  "soul"  (followed  by  food, 
music,  brother,  etc.,  or  used  alone  to  con- 
note some  exalted  sense  of  self  missing  In 
others),  "honky,"  "community  control"  (as 
a  slab  of  letters  on  a  page,  without  elabora- 
tion). I  realize  that  this  would  make  It  al- 
most Impossible  for  some  citizens  to  talk,  but 
perhaps  we  would  then  be  forced  to  talk 
with  some  precision  about  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  us.  If  the  years  of  Johnson,  Rostow, 
and  Rusk  have  taught  us  anything.  It  Is 
the  vlclousness  of  the  sloppy  use  of  language. 
2.  Liberals  in  general,  and  intellectuals  in 
particular,  should  cease  functioning  as  ex- 
cuse-makers for  people  who  hate  them.  If 
Rap   Brown   calls   me   a   honky    or   a   racist 

,  I  have  no  obligation  to  make  excuses 

for  him;  my  only  obligation  Is  to  laugh  at 
him,  or  to  belt  him.  I  certainly  have  no  obli- 
gation to  say:  yeah.  Rap,  oh  you're  beautiful. 
Rap,  oh  please  lash  me  again.  Rap,  baby,  give 
It  to  me  some  more  while  I  make  out  the 
check.  The  liberals  who  put  up  with  this  sort 
of  racist  crap  are  masochlst  jellyfish.  I  realize 
that  Rap  Brown  Is  somewhat  passe,  but  I 
use  him  as  a  symbol  because  I've  seen  him 
work:  making  brave  speeches  about  burning 
everything  down,  then  disappearing  behind 
his  bodyguards  while  other  people  are  beaten, 
kicked,  arrested,  or  shot.  The  Rap  Browns 
bate  liberals  because  they  see  the  liberals 
they  bleat  to  (for  a  fee)  collapse  before 
Afros  and  shades  faster  than  a  French  army 
collapses  before  the  sight  of  guns.  The  Rap 
Browns  have  changed  numbers  of  otherwise 
decent  men  Into  people  who  hate  the  sight 
of  Negroes;  the  Brown  gloat  about  this  as 
evidence  that  all  whites  are  secret  racist 
dogs,  and  the  liberals  spend  their  time  agree- 
ing, and  excusing  Brown's  filthy  manners  by 
rolling  out  all  the  history  of  the  black  man 
In  America.  The  day  the  Rap  Browns  get 
black  men  Into  the  Ironworkers  Union,  In- 
stead of  Into  the  cemetery,  then  we  can  be- 
lieve In  their  sincerity  about  their  brothers. 

3.  As  a  footnote  to  the  above,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  criticism  of  blacks  is  not 
automatically  racist.  Criticism  equals  racism 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  propaganda  put  forth 
by  people  who  deserve  to  be  criticized,  and 
has  paralyzed  us  for  years.  I  can  understand 
to  some  extent  why  blacks  won't  criticize 
other  blacks,  at  least  before  whites  (al- 
though there  Is  no  white  equivalent  of  "uncle 
Tom,"  and  no  whites  have  spoken  as  much 
filth  about  people  like  Bayard  Rustln  as 
blacks  have).  Let  us  grant  for  argument's 
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sake  that  In  revolutions  there  Is  some  need 
for  a  imlted  front.  Still,  if  a  black  man  Is 
caught  stealing  from  the  poverty  program, 
then  he  Is  breaking  the  law  and  should  be 
put  In  the  slam.  To  construct  elaborate 
theories  about  how  the  white  man's  law 
should  not  apply  to  his  colonial  subjects  and 
how  the  black  man  has  the  right  to  steal  or 
rob  because  his  great-grandfather  was  stolen 
from  Africa  and  robbed  of  his  freedom  and 
his  manhood— that  Is  sophistry.  The  District 
attorney  should  not  be  called  a  racist  be- 
cause he  arrests  a  thief  or  an  embezzler.  If 
Albert  Shanker  breaks  the  law  (as  he  clearly 
did),  he  should  be  put  in  jail;  the  prosecutor 
should  not  be  open  to  a  charge  of  antl- 
semltlsm.  A  thief  is  a  thief;  a  lawbreaker  Is  a 
lawbreaker. 

Incidentally,  the  paranoia  about  "the  white 
press"  should  really  be  described  as  that: 
paranoia.  There  are  no  conspiracies  on  news- 
papers to  portray  black  men-as-ravlng  mani- 
acs, rapists,  killers,  dummies,  or  thieves.  Paul 
Sann  of  the  Post  does  not  call  Mike  O'Neill 
at  the  News  and  Abe  Rosenthal  at  the  Times 
and  set  that  day's  line  against  the  Hacks. 
There  are  some  serious  Inadequacies  in  the 
way  race  is  covered,  but  they  are  the  same 
Inadequacies  involved  In  covering  everything 
else  (crisis  reporting,  lack  of  depth  and 
nuance,  sheer  dumbness,  the  fact  that  many 
editors  don't  even  live  In  t*e  city  they  pur- 
port to  be  covering).  To  stage  a  demonstra- 
tion and  then  start  beating  the  bejesus  out  of 
the  people  who  come  to  cover  the  demonstra- 
tion (most  of  whom  are  favorably  disposed 
to  your  p»08ltlon)  Is  not  only  paranoia,  but 
stupidity. 

4.  Stop  the  hypocrisy  on  inter-racial  sex. 
One  of  the  great  mysteries  is  why  black  wom- 
en don't  blow  the  whistle  on  some  of  their 
black  brothers.  Everyone  In  the  Village 
knows  this  scene:  the  black  cat  sitting  In  the 
Village  bar,  a  copy  of  Liberation  In  his 
pocket,  wearing  Afro  and  shades,  practicing 
his  best  surly  look,  nursing  a  warm  beer,  and 
waiting  for  the  first  guilt-ridden  white  chick 
to  tumble  In  the  door.  It  doesn't  matter  that 
the  girl  Is  the  ugliest  white  broad  since  Use 
Koch,  or  that  she  Is  sodden  with  whiskey,  or 
has  a  bad  case  of  the  crabs.  That  particular 
black  stud  doesn't  care.  What  matters  Is  that 
she's  white. 

So,  after  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  love 
talk  ("white  bitch"  etc.) ,  he  takes  her  off  and 
balls  her  badly  on  a  6th  Street  rooftop,  and 
then  comes  back,  muttering  about  the  revo- 
lution, and  has  the  nerve  to  threaten  the 
lives  of  any  black  chicks  he  sees  with  white 
men.  His  manhood  reinforced,  he  goes  home, 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  Just,  and  spends  the 
following  morning  writing  an  essay  about 
black  pride.  Jesus.  If  blacks  or  whites  have 
to  take  guys  like  this  seriously,  then  we  had 
better  start  erecting  statues  to  Vincent  Im- 
pelllterrl,  Richard  Speck,  and  Simon  Legree. 
They've  all  had  an  equally  elevating  effect  on 
America. 

5.  We  should  finally  admit  that  no  serious 
change  in  this  country  will  ever  be  effected 

through   .    Abble   Hoffman   and   Jerry 

Rubin  and  the  Ylpple  kids  who  hang  around 
them  can  be  funny  at  times,  and  brave.  But 

basically  they  are .  I  cherish  them  for 

walking  Into  HUAC  meetings  In  costumes  out 
of  "Drums  Along  the  Mohawk."  but  HUAC 
is  an  easy  enemy;  confronting  the  late  Joe 
Pool  Is  just  not  the  same  as  taking  over  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  Litton  Industries,  or  destroy- 
ing the  welfare  system.  The  Tippies  are  tap- 
dancers  and  is  therapy,  not  pol- 
itics. You  don't  become  a  revolutionary  by 
saying  you  are  a  revolutionary,  and  you  don't 
storm  the  Moncada  Barracks  with  your  brains 
blown  apart  on  drugs. 

6.  We  should  make  some  small  start  to- 
ward relieving  the  paranoia  of  the  cops.  God 
knows,  I  have  plenty  of  reason  to  believe  that 
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a  lot  of  cops  are  slightly  bughouse,  and 
addled  by  racism  and  petty  bigotry.  But 
someone  has  to  prove  to  me  that  you  change 
them  by  calling  them  "pig"  or  by  shooting 
random  members  of  the  force  in  the  back 
from  ambush.  Cops,  after  all,  are  working 
class  people;  they  want  to  be  respectable  and 
their  Ideas  about  respectability  are  about  40 
years  out  of  date.  But  If  you  despise  a  cop 
because  his  hair  Is  short,  you  cannot  expect 
him  to  love  you  when  yours  Is  long.  I've  met 
cops  who  are  decent,  many  who  are  brave, 
many  who  are  not  brutal  sadists.  They  have 
rotten  Jobs,  but  we  hired  them.  And  let's  face 
It:  we  need  them.  Anyone  who  thinks  that 
we  could  survive  very  long  In  New  York  with- 
out cops  is  an  Innocent.  1  realize  that  I  sound 
like  Norman  Frank;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  this  is  a  violent,  brutal  city,  and  until 
the  golden  day  when  really  basic  change  is 
effected  In  the  society,  it  will  remain  brutal 
and  violent.  You  don't  start  making  basic 
change  by  eliminating  ijeople  on  the  periph- 
ery, like  the  cops. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  start  putting 
statues  of  cops  on  every  third  corner.  But 
we  could  pay  the  cop  a  decent  salary.  We 
could  pay  him  a  bonus  if  he  gets  a  college 
education  (a  lot  of  the  worst  cope  are  Just 
Ignorant) .  We  could  give  the  cop  a  sabbatical 
every  six  years  or  so,  with  pay,  so  he  could 
walk  around  the  world  for  a  year  without  a 
gun  on  his  hip  (why  schoolteachers  should 
get  sabbaticals  and  cops  or  firemen  shouldn't 
is  one  of  those  abiding  mysteries  best  left  to 
some  genius  like  Jacques  Barzun).  But  per- 
haps we  could  begin  by  Just  once  In  a  while 
saying  good  morning  to  a  cop.  Just  for  the 
hell  of  it.  Just  to  recognize  that  we  see  him 
as  a  subject,  not  an  object,  a  human  being, 
not  a  uniform,  a  man,  not  a  pig.  (Of  course. 
If  he  Is  a  member  of  the  TPP,  you  might  get 
locked  up;  but  until  the  TPP  Is  finally  abol- 
ished, it's  worth  a  shot.) 

7.  We  should  immediately  do  everything 
possible  to  pass  a  new  Lyons  law.  Under  the 
old  Lyons  law,  which  was  repealed  some  years 
back,  city  employes  had  to  live  within  the 
city  limits.  Then  the  law  was  repealed,  the 
city  employes  fled  to  the  suburbs,  and  the 
result  has  been  near  disaster.  If  a  cop  wants 
to  be  a  cop  and  live  in  Oyster  Bay.  that's 
perfectly  all  right;  just  let  him  Join  the 
Oyster  Bay  P.  D.  But  if  he  wants  to  be  a  cop 
In  New  York  City,  then,  by  God  he  had  better 
live  In  New  York  City.  No  one  should  have 
the  right  to  affect  the  lives  of  people  In  a 
community  in  which  he  does  not  live;  at 
present,  large  numbers  of  New  York  cops  are 
functioning  like  Spain's  Guardla  Civil.  They 
are  what  Charles  Monagban  describes  as 
"Hessians,"  taking  the  money,  without  the 
responsibility  of  paying  taxes,  improving  the 
city,  sharing  its  pain  and  its  secrets.  Any- 
one who  lives  with  the  barbecue-ln-the-back- 
yard  life  style  Just  can't  begin  to  under- 
stand 112th  Street,  the  hippies,  blacks,  or 
aJQythlng  else  we're  made  of.  And  there  is 
something  terribly  wrong  when  someone  like 
Albert  Shanker  can  disrupt  our  city  when  he 
doesn't  even  live  here;  he  should  have  no 
more  right  to  close  our  schools  than  he  has 
to  affect  the  foreign  policy  of  Canada.  The 
same  goes  for  Rhody  McCoy,  who  lives  on 
Long  Island.  If  they  are  truly  concerned 
about  our  schools,  let  them  live  among  us. 
Otherwise,  to  hell  with  them.  (Insular?  Sure. 
But  if  we  keep  exporting  the  middle  class, 
then  we're  doomed). 

8.  We  should  stop  cheering  the  Romantic 
Revolutionaries  every  time  they  call  for 
blood.  At  (Columbia,  and  In  a  few  other 
places,  SDS  did  a  good  Job  of  exposing  the 
smugness  and  hypocrisy  (not  to  mention  the 
corruption)  of  the  people  who  run  our  insti- 
tutions. But  we  part  company  on  the  issues 
of  spilled  blood.  Talk  of  heading  for  the 
Adlrondacks  with  machine  guns  is  romantic 
nonsense  at  best,  and  Mlnuteman  lunacy  at 
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woTSt;.  UUa  IM  juct  B^  CulM,  or  Bolivia,  or 
Vletiuun. 

I  r»m«mb«r  on*  l*'ave  reyolutlonary  In 
Cbicago,  who  wantad  to  broadcast  a  tap« 
recording  from  a  loud«p«aker  od  a  high  floor 
o(  the  Chicago  Hlltoia.  The  tap«  would  tell 
the  Idds  In  Grant  Park  that  the  revolutionary 
was  in  the  hotel,  that  they  should  storm  the 
place  and  Join  him.  Naturally,  the  kids  would 
have  been  slaughtered  by  Daley's  thugs  and 
the  National  Guard.  Itaturally,  that  Is  what 
the  revolutionary  wanibed.  Naturally,  he  had 
no  plans  to  really  be  t/a.  the  hotel.  I  suppose 
that  was  a  pretty  clever  revolutionary  tactic. 
(The  plan  was  never  jiut  In  effect:  too  many 
objections  from  softle#.)  But  personally  I'm 
tired  of  the  sight  of  b|ood.  I've  seen  enough 
blood  In  the  past  few  years  to  last  me  a  life- 
time; some  of  the  blotKl  I  saw  last  year  ran 
right  through  America,  and  the  wounds 
haven't  stopped  henii>rrhaglng.  For  a  year, 
we  could  do  without  the  sight  of  blood:  It 
wovUd  be  even  better  if  "intellectuals"  would 
cease  being  enthralled  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  It  q>med.  I 

If  I  seem  to  have  ipent  more  time  here 
tAlklng  about  the  sins  iof  the  left  rather  than 
the  right,  it  is  because  the  left  these  days 
seems  more  riddled  with  slopplneas,  Intellec- 
txial  arrogance,  cant,  aiid  self -deception  than 
the  right.  It's  easy  t0  laugh  at  the  right, 
because  tftfAr  shibboleths  are  so  clumsily 
traJO&pareij^.But  the  cliches  of  the  left  are 
more  sinister,  because  the  left  should  be  the 
best  hope  for  this  couittry.  If  Its  basic  emo- 
tions are  hate  and  contempt,  then  It  will  get 
nowhere  (consider  the  posture  of  Mr.  Clean, 
Eugene  McCarthy,  so  blinded  by  hatred  for 
the  Kennedys  that  he  found  It  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  vote  for  a  dnutlcen  lout  like  Russell 
Long  In  the  contest  for  Senate  majority 
whip) .  Above  all  it  shauid  he  the  duty  of  the 
left  to  talk  straight,  without  clotttng  Its 
rhetoric  with  gooey  slabs  of  proae  glop,  and 
without  accepting  every  example  of  paranoid 
rubbish  as  reve«Ued  truth. 


ERTfEST   PE 
BIR' 


:n^AUD' 
IT^DAY 


S   64TH 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   KAaSACBUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  lEPRKSENTATTVES 
Tfiursdav.  January  9.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachiusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  4  years  the  Nation  cele- 
brates Ernest  Petinauds  birthday  by 
having  a  big  parade  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Yesterday  was  ELmest's  64th 
birthday,  and  the  parade  was  fittingly 
followed  by  at  least  10  ptultes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  le  exceedingly  prop- 
er, but  I  do  not  see  \rhy  we  cannot  have 
a  parade  every  year.  Ilrnest  Petinaud  cer- 
tainly merits  it.  As  miltre  d'  of  the  House 
Restaurant  for  the  pfist  32  years,  Ernest 
Petinaud  has  performed  his  duties  with 
perfection;  some  \<embers  have  been 
known  to  regard  his  performance  as 
somewhat  mlraculoue.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  gracious,  urbfl|ne,  and  charming 
men  ever  to  have  graced  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol.  He  is  always  helpful,  and  has  a 
manner  to  make  everyone  feel  at  home. 

But  more  than  lti«  great  service,  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty;  has  been  his  great 
friendship  over  the  years.  I  am  honored 
and  delighted  to  be  a  friend  of  Ernest 
Petinaud.  I  value  hi*  friendship.  He  is  a 
good,  kind,  and  knowledgeable  man.  He 
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is  never  at  loss  for  a  kind  word,  a 
thoughtful  act. 

Ernest  Petinaud  has  represented  the 
courtesy  and  dignity  of  the  Congress  for 
32  years,  both  In  'SVashington  and  abroad. 
We  could  find  no  greater  ambassador. 

I  wish  him  many,  many  more  happy 
birthdays. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  J.  "STONE- 
WALL"  JACKSON,  HERO  OP  THE 
CONFEDERACY 


January  21,  1969 


Hon.  ROBERT  H.  (BOB)  MOLLOHAN 

or    WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  21.  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  questioning  the  military  brilliance  of 
Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  a  son 
of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and,  in  company 
with  Robert  E.  Lee,  one  of  the  two  out- 
standing heroes  of  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

The  history  of  military  service  contains 
few  examples  of  military  capacity  equal 
to  that  demonstrated  by  this  remarkable 
man.  Orphaned  at  the  age  of  six,  he  set 
his  sights  on  a  military  education  and, 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
obtained  an  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Though 
woefully  deficient  in  previous  training, 
he  fought  his  way  to  17th  place  in  his 
graduating  class,  to  the  utter  admiration 
of  his  classmates  and  teachers. 

As  a  first  lieutenant  and  brevet  major 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  honored 
for  gallantry  in  action  at  Contreras, 
Churumusco,  and  Chapultepec.  Retiring 
from  the  Army,  he  secured  a  teaching 
position  at  Virginia  solitary  Institute, 
where  he  remained  imtil  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  In  1861. 

Thomas  J.  Jackson  was  a  strongly  re- 
ligious man,  and  he  entered  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  In  the  solemn  belief 
that  the  Almighty  was  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederacy.  He  never  waver- 
ed in  this  assumption,  which  carried  him 
to  glory  unsurpassed. 

At  First  Manassas,  he  attracted  atten- 
tion by  nobly  resisting  the  Impact  of  a 
Federal  assault  on  Henry  House  Hill.  A 
fellow  oflBcer.  noting  his  performance, 
declared  to  his  men : 

There  Is  Jackson,  standing  like  a  stone 
wall.  Let  us  determine  to  die  here,  and  we 
will  conquer. 

Shortly  aftenv-ard,  the  tide  turned  and 
the  precipitous  Federal  retreat  began. 
Overnight,  the  fame  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  spread. 

When  the  Federal  forces  assaulted  the 
York  Peninsula,  in  1862,  en  route  to 
Richmond,  Jackson  led  an  extraordinary 
raid  again  Federal  positions  throughout 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Four  Federal 
armies  under  Grenerals  Banks,  Fremont, 
Shields,  and  Mllroy,  pursued  Jackson  In 
the  hopes  of  stopping  and  destroying  him. 
But  Jackson  evaded  them  effectively, 
then  turned  and  struck  them  down,  one 
at  a  time.  In  one  of  the  most  masterly 
mllitai-y  operations  of  record.  By  so  do- 


ing, Jackson  forced  the  Federal  authori- 
ties to  recall  troops  from  the  Richmond 
campaign,  thereby  destroying  its  effec- 
tiveness and  compelling  ultimate  with- 
drawal from  the  York  Peninsula.  Be- 
fore the  Federal  forces  left,  however, 
Jackson  rejoined  the  main  Confederate 
Army,  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  assisted 
in  driving  back  the  bulk  of  the  enemy 
force. 

At  Second  Manassas,  Jackson  was 
again  brilliant,  and  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  defeat  there  sustained  by 
Federal  General  Pope. 

At  Antletam,  where  General  Lee  was 
held  to  a  draw  by  General  McClellan, 
Jackson's  personal  decision  to  attack  a 
Federal  force  threatening  the  main  body 
of  the  Confederate  Army  was  probably 
responsible  for  saving  the  day  for  the 
Confederates  by  i>ermitting  the  success- 
ful recrossing  of  the  Potomac,  without 
interference. 

In  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Jack- 
son was  again  the  personification  of  a 
"Stone  Wall,"  At  Chancellorsville,  fol- 
lowing some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  of 
the  war,  he  was  accidentally  shot  by  a 
Confederate  picket.  After  fighting  gamely 
for  his  life,  he  passed  away  May  10,  1863. 
It  was  Sunday  and  Jackson  had  often 
said  he  wanted  to  die  on  Sunday.  A  true 
believer  to  the  end,  his  last  words  were 
simply: 

Let  vu  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under 
the  shadte  of  the  trees. 

The  Confederacy  grieved  for  its  fallen 
captain  Even  the  Federals  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  great  American. 

It  is  not  often  that  greatness  wins  the 
recognition  of  everyone,  friend  and  foe 
alike,  but  so  great  was  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son that  even  this  occurred. 

He  was.  Indeed,  a  man  of  the  highest 
caliber.  He  shall  be  remembered  so  long 
as  honor,  valor,  and  spiritual  dignity 
prevail. 


"HOPE"— A  SHIP  AND  A  SYMBOL 


HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    NEW   JEBSCT 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  21.  1969 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  hospital 
ship  SS  Hope  Is  entering  the  final  weeks 
of  a  medical  teaching  and  treatment 
mission  to  Ceylon  and  will  return  to  the 
United  States  in  mid-March.  The  ship 
has  visited  eight  nations  in  as  many 
years  and,  at  each  stop,  has  helped  to 
build  firm  foundations  of  good  health 
and  good  will. 

Hope's  remarkable  adventure  has  been 
warmly  praised  in  an  editorial  appealing 
recently  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  Union 
City,  N.J,  The  editorial  wiU  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  It  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"£U>Fa" — A  Ship  ajri  a  Stmboc. 

To  whatever  land  tt»e  sleek,  glistening 
white  ship  3.3.  Hope  may  sail  she  always  de- 
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parts  regarded  as  the  best  messenger  of  good- 
will any  country  might  have  sent  to  another 
nation.  In  the  eight  years  of  her  existence, 
she  has  visited  a  different  port  of  call  with 
each  change  of  the  calendar.  S.S.  Hope  and 
crew  have  given  so  much  of  themselves,  they 
have  been  acclaimed  on  three  continents  as 
a  symbol  of  what  her  name  pwrtends. 

The  ship  costs  $5,000,000  a  year  to  operate. 
The  money  Is  raised  through  popular  sub- 
scriptions and  the  annual  fashionable  cotil- 
lion ball  which  this  year  will  be  held  Sunday 
night  In  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  Debutantes  from 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  will  be  in- 
troduced. The  first  six  cotillions,  a  highlight 
of  the  winter  social  season,  raised  more  than 
$160,000.  Last  year  approximately  $29,000  was 
realized  and  It  Is  anticipated  another  sizeable 
sum  will  be  raised  this  year  to  augment  the 
work  of  the  hospital  ship. 

During  its  short  history  more  than  1.000 
Americans  have  volunteered  service  aboard 
the  craft  and  there  is  a  long  list  of  doctors, 
dentists,  technicians  and  nurses  eagerly 
awaiting  a  turn  at  serving  oppressed  and 
suppressed  humans  somewhere  In  the  world. 
More  than  10,000  major  operations  have  been 
performed  aboard  the  Hope  and  some  100,000 
persons  were  treated  and  more  than  4,000 
medical  personnel  trained.  Approximately 
two  million  others  benefited  through  immu- 
nization, examinations  and  other  services. 

When  the  S.S.  Hope  enters  a  port,  she  re- 
mains in  harbor  for  about  10  months,  a  sym- 
bol of  American  concern  for  suffering.  Thus 
far  she  has  visited  Indonesia,  Vietnam,  Peru, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guiana,  Nicaragua  and 
Ceylon. 

Administering  to  the  needs  of  the  unfor- 
tunate is  not  without  its  barriers.  Distrust, 
skepticism  and  condescension  are  among  the 
moods  the  ship  crew  must  overcome  before 
it  really  can  begin  the  purpose  of  the  mercy 
trip — teaching,  training  and  treating  na- 
tives. 

Once  the  purjxwes  are  understood  the  S.S. 
Hope  becomes  the  most  glorious  site  in  a 
port  where  medieval  methods  of  medical  care 
still  exist  and  the  populace  is  less  literate 
than  is  good. 

It  has  been  written  about  the  courageous 
crew,  medical  and  technical  personnel  and 
the  ship  that  by  comparatively  small  ex- 
penditures the  S.S.  Hope  has  lighted  a  tiny. 
Inexpensive  candle  in  the  darkness.  Imagine 
America's  image,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world's 
health,  if  a  thousand  ships  of  Hope  moved 
upon  the  waters  of  the  earth  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  Ills  of  mankind.  The  possibilities 
of  peace  In  a  healthy  world  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  "ripple  on  a  ix)nd"  action  Hope  creates 
spreads  over  wide  areas  as  those  tutored  by 
America's  Good  Samaritans  disseminate  their 
Invaluable  knowledge  among  the  heretofore 
neglected  peoples. 


COMMISSION    ON    AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1969 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  I  introduced  S.  14,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Afro-American 
History  and  Culture.  The  Commission 
would  study  proE>osals  in  the  general  area 
of  black  studies,  and  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  the  role  played 
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by  Afro-Americans  in  American  history. 

William  Raspberry,  of  the  Washington 
Poet,  has  written  an  article  suggesting 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  ideal  site  for 
a  center  on  black  history.  He  makes  the 
point  that  researchers  could  also  take 
advantage  of  the  National  Archives,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity library,  and  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  History  and  Culture, 
which  are  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  idea  is  but  one  of  many  which 
should  be  seriously  considered.  This 
country  needs  a  body  which  is  respon- 
sible for  investigating  and  determining 
the  merits  of  such  ideas  and  reporting 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Raspberry's 
article  entitled  "Washington  Called  Ideal 
Site  for  a  Center  on  Black  History," 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  17.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Called  Ideal  Site  roa  a  Center 
ON  Black  Histort 
It  is  possible  to  disagree  profoundly  with 
the  tactics  some  black  students  are  using  to 
force  college  administrations  to  Institute 
black  studies  courses.  But  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  American  history  has  been,  to  a 
really  shameful  degree,  a  history  of  white 
America  only. 

Take  a  simple  matter  like  the  treatment  of 
slavery  in  the  history  textbooks.  A  reader  Is 
certain  to  come  up  with  a  far  less  realistic 
view  of  what  slavery  was  all  about  and  what 
It  meant  to  Negro  slaves  than  he  would  get 
from,  say,  William  Styron's  The  Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner,  whatever  the  shortcomings  of 
that  book. 

Our  history  books  have  largely  been  public 
relations  tracts,  and  for  the  most  part  It 
hasn't  been  good  PR.  To  deal  honestly  with 
this  country's  treatment  of  Its  dark-skinned 
minorities. 

Much  of  the  dishonesty,  no  doubt,  has 
been  unintentional.  Most  of  the  historians 
have  been  white,  and  they  have  tended  to 
view  history  through  white  eyes.  In  addition, 
most  history  texts  rely  on  secondary  sources, 
with  the  result  that  errors  and  distortions 
are  perpetuated. 

It  also  must  be  acknowledged  that  people 
write  history  textbooks  In  order  to  sell  them. 
And  since  school  administrators,  most  of 
whom  are  white,  learned  their  history  from 
distorted  texts,  they  are  predisposed  to  ac- 
cept many  of  these  distortions  as  fact.  And 
so  they  order  similar  works  for  their  own 
classrooms. 

Having  said  that,  It  must  be  observed  that 
much  of  the  so-called  black  history  now  be- 
ing pushed  Is  almost  as  badly  distorted  as 
what  it  attempts  to  correct.  That  might  not 
be  so  bad  If  the  two  distortions  resulted  In  a 
balanced  view  of  our  history. 

A  more  likely  result,  however,  is  a  good  deal 
of  skepticism  toward  both  white  history  and 
black. 

To  say  that  the  history  books  are  distorted 
Is  not  to  say  that  they  must  remain  that 
way. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  increasing  disposi- 
tion of  private  foundations  to  fund  innova- 
tive approaches  to  contemporary  problems 
and  the  growing  Interest  of  black  students 
In  their  own  and  America's  history  could  be 
fruitfully  combined. 

The  foundations,  or  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment for  that  matter,  could  make  available 
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money  for  a  sophisticated  center — perhaps  In 
Washington — where  black  students  from  all 
over  the  country  could  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  first-rate  historical  research. 

Washington  could  be  the  Ideal  location, 
since  the  researchers  would  have  access  to 
the  National  Archives,  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress and  Howard  University's  excellent 
library, 

Washington  also  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History,  which  for  years  has  been  trying  to 
fill  In  the  gaps  in  American  history  with 
little  staff  or  money  for  research  Perhaps  the 
Association  under  its  director,  Charles  Wes- 
ley, a  former  college  president,  could  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  research  center. 

The  combination  of  Interested  scholars, 
access  to  primary  information  sources  and 
money,  It  seems  to  me.  could  produce  a  truly 
excellent  history  of  black  Americans — not  as 
pro-Negro  propaganda  but  as  unvarnished 
presentation  of  facts. 

Such  a  history  would  be  of  value  not  Just 
to  black  people  who  want  to  feel  better  about 
themselves,  but  to  all  people  who  want  to 
know  what  this  country  Is  about  and  how 
it  came  to  be  that  way. 

It  also  could  be  expected  to  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  general  history  text- 
books— both  because  it  would  exert  pressure 
on  other  historians  to  tell  it  as  it  was  and 
because  It  would  provide  the  means  for  doing 
so. 


JOSEPH     MCCAFFREY    SPEAKS     TO 
THE  POLICE  ACADEMY 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21.  1969 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey, one  of  Washington's  most  dis- 
tinguished news  commentators  has 
made  many  sound  recommendations  to- 
ward Improving  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  making  our  city  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  Recently.  Mr.  McCaffrey 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  the  grad- 
uation cl£iss  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Academy  and  in  my  winon.  his  com- 
ments merit  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

One  of  the  major  issues  during  the  fall 
campaign  was  crime  and  disorder  and 
lawlessness  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
While  it  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Con- 
gress, with  the  cooperation  of  the  new 
administration  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  crime  menace  in  our 
cities.  I  believe  it  is  just  as  important 
for  all  of  us  to  support  our  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  Too  often  the  everyday 
acts  of  courtesy,  help,  and  cooperation 
which  our  dedicated  police  officers  per- 
form for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens  is 
accepted  matter  of  factly. 

I  believe  Mr.  McCaffreys  address  to 
the  police  graduating  class  appropriately 
reminds  us  that  too  often  we  forget  that 
the  policeman  is  our  friend  and  time  and 
time  again  risks  his  life  in  our  behalf. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  has  performed  an  out- 
standing public  service  in  taking  the 
time  to  speak  to  these  new  yoimg  officers 
and  to  reassure  them  of  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  all  law-abiding  cltl- 
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zeiu  who  sincerely  want  to  see  law  and 
order  prevail  throughout  our  land. 
The  address  follows: 

BSXAKKaOV  JOSKTS  >CcCa>T«CT   BsrOM   THS 

ICrnnpoLiTAi^  Poucx  Acadxmt 

I  am  deUghted  to  t>e  Invited  to  take  part  In 
your  graduation. 
ThU  Is  a  proud  daj  for  you.  aa  it  should  be. 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  of  praise  for  your 
Chief.  John  Layton. 
He  Is  one  of  the  b#st. 

Despite  unjuBtlfle4  and  unjustlflable  criti- 
cism he  does  what  any  good  leader  should  do, 
he  stands  by  his  meA. 

In  this  day  when' attacking — both  physi- 
cally and  verbally — seems  to  be  the  popular 
sport,  the  Chief  has  had  to  endure  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  maU<ious,  perverted  criticism 
from — I  was  going  t*  say  p)eople  who  should 
know  better.  But  prabably  they  don't. 

You  have  picked  police  work  as  your  carrer. 
You  were  not  drafted  into  this  Job. 
Any  one  of  you  prcfbably  could  have  chosen 
another  field,  and  nadoubt,  an  easier  field. 

But  you  are  wlllln|  to  accept  the  challenge 
offered  by  law  enXoruement. 

Then  you  must  alBo  accept  the  criticisms 
which  are  so  popular  today. 

Because  today  in  our  society,  the  poUce- 
man  is  caught  In  tb4  middle. 

The  population  etcploslon  has  crammed 
Amerlca^A  together  in  cities  which  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  lall  of  them  with  proper 
housing,  proper  educktlon.  and  proper  medi- 
cal care. 

This  has  caused  bl  ^temess  and  frustration 
which,  unfortunately,  many  times  la  un- 
leashed at  policemen  because  they  are  the 
neEirest  symbol  of  authority  and  the  closest 
person  on  hand  whoi  can  be  identified  with 
what  we  now  call  the  eetabllabment. 

The  population  cijush  has  also  increased 
the  siggressiveness  of  many  men  and  women : 
the  need  to  assert  ones  self  the  need  to  fight 
off  every  one  else  In  the  effort  to  survive. 

You  take  to  the  streets,  then,  at  a  time 
when  more  people  barve  more  guns  than  ever 
before  In  our  hlstoty.  i^d  less  hesitancy 
about  using  them  tiyin  ever  before. 

Why,  Jesse  James  jwouldn't  last  one  Sat- 
urday night  in  this  town. 

If  he  survived,  he'd  turn  himself  into  Boys 
Town  to  hide  1 

What  happens  tod«y  makes  the  Wild  West 
look  like  the  Mild  West. 

But  as  provocative  { as  times  are  today  this 
should  not,  and  do«s  not,  give  a  hunting 
license  to  any  man  wo  legally  carries  a  side 
arm.  ' 

Despite  the  rise  in  fcrlmlnality,  and  the  In- 
creasing degree  of  dinger  a  policeman  now 
finds  himself  faced  irlth.  the  real  role,  the 
traditional  role  of  ttie  policeman  has  been 
that  of  a  helper.  j 
There  is  not  a  dajr  that  goes  by  in  this 
oth^r  city  in  the  nation, 
the  beat  doesnt  do  a 
tielp  his  fellow  man. 


city,    and    every 
where  every  man  on 
half  dozen  things  to 


This  concept  was  okore  prounounced  when 
this  city  was  smaller  when  it  was  easier  for 
the  men  on  the  bet,t  to  know  the  people 
and — most    Importaqt — for    the    people     to 


know  him. 
Today  we  are  a  fl^ld. 


a  much  more  Impersc  nal  one  than  years  ago. 


Kids    were    more 
trouble  in  those  days 


qareful    to   stay   out    of 
because  It  wasn't  easy 


to  get  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  city  where 


they  weren't  known, 
hood  they  knew  that 
getting   into   trouble 


Cn  their  own  nelghbor- 
If  they  even  hinted  at 
it   would   be   reported 


transient  city,  and 


back  home,  but  thosi  built  in  controls  have 
long  since  been  remov  ed. 

This,  too,  has  mad"  the  lot  of  the  police- 
man much  harder. 

The  policeman  is  n  uch  more  of  a  stranger 
to  the  citizens  than  1:  e  was  a  generation  ago, 
and  his  role  as  a  helper  is  now  not  as  well 
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known,  and  certainly  not  as  well  known  as  it 
should  b«. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  that  those  local 
citizens  who  are  now  publicly  proclaiming 
themselves  to  be  antl-poUoe  are  taking  this 
position  because  they  think  that  the  helping 
role  of  the  men  on  the  beat  and  the  men  at 
the  station  house  has  not  been  helpful 
enough.  They  really  want  Uie  police  depiart- 
ment  to  be  turned  into  a  massive  social  serv- 
ice organization. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  probably 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  in  the  depart- 
ment could  do  a  great  dead  of  good  as  sociol- 
ogists, but  a  police  department  is  not  estab- 
lished for  t^is  work. 

A  police  department's  role  in  bociety  is  to 
help  maintain  obedience  to  the  law.  It  can 
only  "help"  maintain  such  obedience  be- 
cause the  real  Job  of  obeying  the  law  rests 
with  each  of  our  citizens. 

There  was  never  a  police  department  big 
enough  to  play  a  man-to-man  defense  with 
every  citizen  in  an  effort  to  force  him  to  stay 
within  the  law. 

There  are  citizens  today  who  feel  that 
some  of  the  laws  are  unfair,  are  unj\ist.  The 
place  for  them  to  &eek  redress  is  not  by  pub- 
lic confrontation  with  a  policeman  or  a  bat- 
talion of  policemen.  We  have  courts  of  law, 
and  God  knows,  we  have  plenty  of  lawyers. 
The  policeman  Is  neither  responsible  for 
the  system  as  it  is  constructed  today,  nor  is 
he  capable  of  changing  It.  If  it  Is  changed, 
and  hlB  role  in  It  is  changed,  then  he  will 
adapt  to  these  changes. 

But  these  changes  will  come  about  order- 
ly— or  not  at  all. 

When  you  go  into  the  streets  you  will  find 
that  everyone  is  a  believer  In  freedom-  In 
too  many  cases  it  doesn't  matter  tf  this  de- 
sire for  freedom  Is  in  conflict  with  the  law* 
and  the  conventions  of  society.  If  it  Is,  then 
there  are  those  who  opt  for  freedom,  scorn- 
ing the  laws. 

In  the  last  book  they  have  written  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Will  Durant  have  two  sentences  about 
freedom  which  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you. 
In  Lessons  of  History  they  say  man  has  al- 
ways sought  freedom,  and  he  has  tried  to 
structure  his  government  so  he  will  be  as- 
sured of  freedom. 

But  too  much  freedom,  they  point  out. 
freedom  in  the  "absolute"  means  chaos,  and 
this  Is  what  many  in  this  country  today  are 
flirting  with  under  the  g^ulse  of  freedom: 
chaos,  anarchy. 

And  you,  those  of  you  who  leave  ber« 
today  for  assignments  In  this  great  city, 
will  be  faced  with  this  fanatical  drive  for 
personal  freedom. 

What  I  have  been  saying  may  be  too  de- 
pressing. 

X  certainly  don't  want  to  stand  up  here 
and  talk  about  things  that  will  make  you 
band  in  your  badges  on  the  way  out. 

So  let  me  turn  the  page,  and  potnt  out 
to  you  that  when  law  enforcement  Is  even- 
handed,  fair  and  honest,  when  It  is  balanced 
for  both  the  whlt«  and  the  black,  when  It 
operates  as  it  should  as  the  strong  right 
arm  of  Justice,  then  98  per  cent  of  this  com- 
munity is  behind  you. 

Even  though,  perhaps,  there  are  moments 
when  it  seems  as  if  the  shrill  voices  of  that 
other  one  per  cent  seem  to  be  louder. 

This  department,  as  It  has  developed  since 
the  early  days  of  former  Police  Chief  Rob- 
ert V.  Murray,  and  has  continued  to  develop 
under  John  Layton,  is  one  of  the  best  de- 
partments in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  police  department  you  are  privl- 
ledged  to  belong  to. 

It  is  a  department  you  will  be  proud  to 
serve. 

PoUce  work,  during  the  next  20  years,  will 
see  many  changes,  and  you  will  be  a  part  of 
these  changes. 
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For  generations  we  have  taken  polloemen 
and  police  work  for  granted. 

Now,  with  the  (^ange  in  our  social  struc- 
ttire,  and  the  rise  in  crime,  we  are  fcu^ng  up 
to  the  fact  that  police  work  must  have  the 
help  of  research,  of  science,  that  more  money 
must  be  spent  both  on  policemen  and  police 
departments. 

The  concept  of  the  police  department  will 
change  with  a  greater  concentration  on  com- 
munity activity. 

Take  advantages  of  these  changes,  prepare 
for  them  by  taking  courses  in  police  work  at 
American  University  or  Maryland — or  take 
general  courses  at  any  of  the  local  area 
schools. 

There  are  two  things  youll  realize  as  you 
get  older.  You  have  to  keep  exercising:  you 
have  to  keep  learning. 

If  you  neglect  the  first,  you  may  not  be 
around  long  enough  to  regret  it. 

If  you  don't  neglect  the  first,  and  then  pass 
up  the  second,  you'll  wonder  why  you  are 
still  around.  Because  when  you  stop  learn- 
ing, you  stop  growing  and  you  stop  enjoying, 
whether  you  are  a  plumber,  a  policeman  or  a 
polltican. 

You  are  stepping  out  now  on  a  great  career. 

You  bring  to  it  your  most  jireclons  pos- 
session, yoiu-  self  respect. 

No  matter  what  any  one  says,  he  can  not 
strip  that  from  you. 

Today  you  not  only  have  your  own  self 
respect,  you  also  have  our  respect. 

Guard  both  well. 

We  are  proud  of  you. 

So  walk  tall. 

Be  proud. 

And  may  I  now  as  a  citizen  salute  yoxi,  all 
of  you,  and  wish  each  of  you  a  fine,  reward- 
ing career. 

God  bless  you  all! 


AGRICULTURAL  POTENTIAL  OP  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  REGION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    ORXCON 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVKS 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1969 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  newspaper  article 
that  accurately  describes  the  great  agri- 
cultural potential  of  the  Colimibia  River 
region.  This  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Tom  Zinn,  county  extension  agent  in 
Gilliam  Coimty,  Oreg.,  and  appeared  in 
the  January  10  edition  of  the  Condon 
Globe-Times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  of  Interbasin 
water  diversion  has  come  before  the 
House  several  times  in  past  years.  You 
will  recall  that  seversd  times  during  the 
spirited  debate  on  this  issue.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  long-rainge  water  needs  of 
the  Columbia  River  region  are  just  now 
being  discovered.  I  hojie  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  read  Mr.  Zinn's  article  which 
imderscores  so  well  what  we  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  been  saying  for 
some  time  about  the  great  potential  of 
this  area. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 
iRKicA-noN  Watkk  Pbom  the  Columbia  River 

Sets  the  Stage  fob  a  "Sijsepinc  Giant"  in 

Gilliam  Coitntt 

(By  Tom  Zinn) 

Agrlc\^lture,  the  largest  industry  in  Ore- 
gon, constitutes  more  jobs  than  any  other 
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ringte  or  combined  Industry  that  this  SUte 
has  to  claim. 

in  tbe  Wlltanaette  Valley  this  Industry  is 
intensive  wtth  a  large  variety  of  wops  being 
produced.  In  Eastern  Oregon,  the  6le^?lng 
giant  is  beginning  to  awaken. 

The  {jotentlal  Is  there  and  far  greater  than 
any  other  area  of  the  state.  What  stirs  the 
giant  is  ranchers,  investors  and  water,  and 
such  a  comblnaUon  weaves  an  InUlgulng 
speU  in  these  impatient  days. 

In  the  Mid-Columbia  Basin  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Columbia  River  lays  the 
giant.  Rich  fertile  soils  of  depths  to  30  feet  In 
some  areas;  a  growing  season  exceeding  200 
days  In  length  in  some  areas;  a  transporU- 
tlon  system  including  a  super  highway,  ex- 
cellent barge  faclUtles,  and  railroads.  In  ad- 
dition a  source  of  power  from  the  new  John 
Day  Dam  seU  tbe  sUge  for  one  of  the  great- 
est agricultural  developments  in  the  history 
of  the  State  of  Oregon, 

This  Basin,  although  one  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  major  producers  of  wheat  and 
livestock,  is  still  reaUy  something  of  an  agri- 
cultural "sleeping  giant."  There  are  esti- 
mates that  possibly  500,000  acres  of  grain 
and  sagebrush  land  in  Wasoo,  Sherman,  Gil- 
liam, Morrow  and  Umatilla  counties  can  be 
profitably  irrigated  from  the  Columbia  River 
and  other  water  sources.  Only  about  66.000 
acres  of  cropland  were  being  irrigated  in  tbe 
five  counties  In  1964.  That  figure  is  more 
now  because  additional  wells  for  irrigation 
have  been  drilled  in  Umatilla  and  Morrow 
counties  In  the  past  4  years.  About  one-half 
of  the  1964  irrigation  total  is  in  the  Uma- 
tUla  Irrigation  Project  which  dates  back  to 
about  1905. 

Interest  in  moving  Columbia  River  water 
to  the  broad  expanse  of  land  above  the  river 
to  wheat  and  cash  crops  like  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes  has  been  mounting  in  recent  years. 
The  firfet  to  try  it  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the 
river  were  Ray  Dunn  and  William  McClan- 
nahan,  who  are  irrigating  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,000  acres  of  potatoes  near  Umatilla 
on  t)Oth  sides  of  the  Morrow- Umatilla  county 
line.  They  are  lifting  water  to  elevations  less 
than  400  feet  above  the  river.  Other  larger 
private  projects  are  being  considered. 

One  plan — under  study  by  a  group  of 
Sherman  County  Farmers  who  cM^anized 
N.  E.  Sherman  Irrigation,  Inc.,  several  years 
ago  to  InvesUgate  the  feaslbUity  of  Irrigating 
some  of  their  wheat  land  with  Columbia 
River  water — contemplates  irrigating  47,000 
acres  and  lifting  the  water  as  high  as  1800 
feet.  Wheat  farmer  Gordon  Hilderbrand  of 
Wasco  heads  up  this  group. 

Another  potential  private  irrigation 
undertaking  in  the  Columbia  Basin  North 
GlUlam  Irrigation  P^roject — has  been  studied 
for  several  years  now  by  some  Gilliam 
County  Ranchers,  spearheaded  by  Marion 
Weatherford,  of  Arlington,  prominent  Ore- 
gon grain  and  cattle  raiser.  This  plan  con- 
siders moving  Columbia  River  water  as  high 
as  800  feet  to  about  25.000  acres  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Shuttler  Flat  area  south  of 
Arlington.  The  gently  sloping  land  is  cov- 
ered with  reasonably  deep  fine  sandy  loam 
SOIL  Wheat  often  responds  to  the  average 
annual  precipitation  of  nine  to  ten  Inches 
with  30  to  45  bushels  per  acre. 

Delivering  Columbia  River  water  to  grain 
In  rotation  with  such  crops  as  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  peppermint  is  economically 
feasible  In  both  projects,  according  to  stud- 
ies the  two  groups  contracted  recently  with 
Cornell,  Howland.  Hayes  and  Merryfield  of 
Corvallls,  an  Engineering  Firm. 

Other  private  irrigation  developments  in 
the  Basin  are  being  talked  about. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  earlier  this 
year  started  a  $41,000  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion into  the  possihUltles  of  a  300.000  acre 
IrrtgaUon  project  along  the  south  bank  of 
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the  Oolumbia,  stretching  east  and  west  from 
the  Umatilla  River  to  the  John  Day  River. 
Ttkert  are  many  factors  contributing  to 
the  Irrigation  Interest  In  the  Columbia 
Basin.  Slack  water  navigation  on  the  Colum- 
bia for  inexpensive  movement  of  produce  to 
Portland  is  probably  one.  The  close  supply  of 
power  to  run  the  pumping  plants  is  likely 
another.  So  Is  the  exciting  poesibillty  of  ir- 
rigating crops  with  the  water  that  may  be 
used  to  cool  nuclear  power  plants  slated  for 
construction  along  the  Columbia.  This  in- 
triguing aspect  of  Columbia  River  irrigation 
potential  for  Oregon  was  thoroughly  re- 
ported by  Oregon  SUte  University's  Arthur 
S  King  in  the  June  6,  1968  issue  of  The  Ore- 
gon Farmer,  •Irrigation-Nuclear  Power- 
Partners  In  The  F\iture?" 

Oregon  State  University  in  cooperation 
with  interested  ranchers  and  commercial  ag- 
riculture are  sharing  in  the  applied  research 
Initiated  as  a  result  of  the  poesibUlty  of 
irrigating  these  dry-land  wheat  lands  along 
the  Columbia  river. 

The  Oregon  Stete  University  Extension 
Service  and  the  Experiment  Stetlons  are 
conducting  a  series  of  experiments  on  irri- 
gated crops  so  that  information  can  be 
available  when  the  Giant  awakens. 

Experiments  conducted  in  Sherman  and 
Gilliam  counties  are  in  their  second  year. 
In  Gilliam  county  experiments  on  IrrlgaUng 
wheat  will  continue  with  its  third  year. 

Supervisor  of  the  Experimental  applied  re- 
search project  in  GUllam  County  for  1968 
was  Thomas  G.  Zinn.  Gilliam  County  Exten- 
sion Agent.  Art  King  and  James  Vomocil, 
Extension  Specialist  in  Corvallis  were  re- 
sponsible for  engineering  the  project  this 
last  season. 

A  field  day  scheduled  in  July  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  results  of  the  project  thU  last 
year  are  laying  some  Important  ground  work 
for  future  irrigation  development  In  the 
wheat  fields  and  sagebrush  in  Oregon's  Co- 
lumbia Basin. 

What  King,  VomocU  and  others  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  ShutUer  Flat  experimental 
project  is  to  find  practical  answers  that  will 
make  an  all-out  commercial  venture  less 
risky.  Bankers  are  likely  going  to  want  to  see 
some  records  of  crop  performance  if  and 
when  irrigation  plans  move  off  the  drawing 
boards  into  the  fields.  Too,  much  of  the  data 
\ised  in  predicting  costs  and  returns  for  irri- 
gating this  land  from  the  Columbia  is  based 
on  Irrigated  cropping  in  Washington's  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Irrigation  Project. 

The  Information  gained  from  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Shuttler  Flat  project  wlU  assist 
m  determining  the  validity  of  long  range 
financing  and  will  aid  processing  plante  and 
other  marketing  outlets  in  obtaining  advance 
information  on  the  croprring  potential  of 
the  Mid-Columbia  area  when  high-lift  irri- 
gation projects  l>ecome  a  reality. 

One  particularly  significant  problem  that 
has  been  uncovered  on  Anderson's  Shuttler 
Plat  Irrigation  plots  is  the  soil's  reluctance 
to  accept  water.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to 
King.  "I  thought  this  land  would  take  all 
the  water  we  could  give  It.  Even  where  sub- 
eolllng  was  tried  and  substantial  Improve- 
ments m  penetration  ctf  the  water  were 
observed,  the  soil  stiU  only  takes  about  one- 
quarter  inch  of  moisture  per  hour,"  King 
said. 

Observers  on  a  field  day  In  July  1968  saw 
a  tremendous  variety  of  crops  under  Irriga- 
tion on  about  15  acres  In  Gilliam  County. 

All  the  crops  looked  healthy  and  vleorous. 
Some  of  the  visitors  were  comparing  the 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes  favorably  to  what 
they    have   seen   in   Washington's   Oolumbia 

Basin. 

There  are  four  varieties  at  potatoes,  In- 
cluxllng  Norbold,  Kennebec,  Netted  Oem  and 
Bed  l>asot»:  pejjpermlnt;  sugar  beets;  Sudan 


grass;  six  varieties  of  dry  beans;  spring  rape; 
perfection  peas  (for  freezing);  Alaskan  field 
peas  (for  soups  and  canning);  craaabe,  saf- 
flower  and  sunflowers.  Also  under  Irrigation 
were  about  5  acres  of  alfalfa  and  5  acres  of 
wheat. 

Why  all  the  oil  seed  crops?  "Some  could 
be  a  good  crop  early  In  the  season."  said 
Norman  Goetze,  OSU  extension  farm  crops 
specialist.  Noting  that  Oregon  livestock  pro- 
ducers import  much  of  their  protein  supple- 
ment, Goetze  speculated  that  the  by-prod- 
uct feed  value  of  these  crops  in  Itself  could 
make  an  important  economic  contribution. 
•Irrigated  alfalfa  can  not  be  overlooked  as 
an  excellent  irrigated  cash  crop,"  King  said. 
He  cited  the  thousands  of  acres  in  Washing- 
ton's irrigated  basin  that  are  producing  al- 
falfa hay  for  dairies  in  Western  Washington 
and  Oregon.  It's  one  of  their  most  profitable 
crops,  he  said. 

wheat 
Wheat  is  getting  Its  share  of  attention  in 
the  Shuttler  Plat  irrigation  experiments. 
Wheat  is  a  crop  these  Eastern  Oregon  ranch- 
ers know  how  to  gro»'.  They  have  the  equip- 
ment to  grow  it;  and  they  have  a  market. 
Pour  plots  of  wheat  were  Included  in  thl.s 
experiment  this  year  with  varying  amounts 
of  fertilizer  and  water.  All  four  plots  were 
seeded  Oct.  28.  18«7  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
per  acre  with  7  inch  drill  spacing.  All  re- 
ceived 4>^2  inches  of  water  In  October  prior 
to  planting  and  50  pounds  of  phosphorus 
per  acre. 

Plot  1  a  total  of  216  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  16.6  Inches  of  water  were  applied 
throughout  the  season.  The  yield  was  79  1 
bushels  per  acre  with  a  test  weight  of  57 
pounds. 

Plot  number  2  had  114  lbs.  of  nltrnpen 
and  a  total  of  6.5  Inches  of  water.  The  yield 
was  73.7  bushels  per  acre  with  a  test  weight 
of  61  lbs. 

Plot  number  3  had  205  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  applied  and  9  inches  of  water.  The 
test  weight  was  56  pounds. 

Plot  number  4  had  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
applied  per  acre  13.5  inches  of  water  and 
yielded  89  2  bushels  per  acre  with  a  test 
weight  of  60  lbs. 

POTATOES 

Pour  varieties  of  potatoes  were  tested  on 
the  experiment  this  year.  Tlie  varieties  were 
Norgold,  Keni»ebec,  Russet  and  Red  Lasota. 
Norgold  yield  was  18.7  tons  per  acre,  Kenne- 
bec was  36  6  tons  per  acre.  Russet  was  24  5 
tons  per  acre  and  Red  Lasota  was  24.4  tons 
per  acre. 

The  percentage  of  number  one  potatoes 
in  each  variety  was  lower  than  a  commercial 
producer  would  desire  for  profitable  returns. 
The  lower  percentage  of  number  ones  was 
largely  due  to  irrigation  timing  and  water 
penetration.  The  potatoes  were  of  good  qual- 
ity  and   the   total   yields  were   very   good. 

SnCAB    BEETS 

Two  plots  of  sugar  beets  were  grown  ex- 
perimentally with  plot  one  producing  29.2 
tons  of  beeU  per  acre  and  a  sugar  content 
of  16.86  percent.  This  plot  produced  4  93 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  Plot  number  2  pro- 
duced 28  6  tons  per  acre  with  a  sugar  con- 
tent of  16.3  percent.  This  plot  produced  4  66 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre. 

DRT    BEANS 

Six  varieUes  of  dry  beans  were  planted 
this  j'ear  and  the  yields  varied  from  8000 
lbs.  per  acre  to  1400  lbs.  per  acre.  The  qual- 
ity was  excellent  and  these  yields  were  ex- 
tremely high. 

The  experiments,  the  data  and  the  talk 
all  lead  to  some  exciting  changes  in  a  vast 
area  that  once  produced  only  dry  land  grains. 

But  In  a  number  of  areas  of  these  counties 
it  is  beyond  the  talk  stage.  Each  year  those 
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wbo  will  tour  the  areawUl  8«e  a  number  of 
walU  and  sprinkler  eqi4pment  turning  hun- 
dreds of  acres  into  lu4h  green  wheat  crops 
prodiiclng  three  and  four  times  their  dry 
land  capabilities.  In  actdltlon  to  wheat,  one 
may  see  such  crops  as  (ugar  beets,  potatoes, 
peppermint,  field  com,  beans,  and  alfalfa. 
So  the  Olant  Is  beginning  to  awaken. 


CABINET  RANK  FOR  US  SHOPPERS? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

op  New   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  iEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Januiry  21.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
shortly  reintroduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Cabinet-level  EJepartment  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Last  t^ear,  over  60  col- 
leagues joined  me  i£  introducing  this 
bill.  This  year  I  expect  to  have  over  100 
cosponsors.  ! 

One  reason  for  the  I  increasing  interest 
in  this  bill  is  the  evlnence  which  Is  ac- 
cruing slowly  to  the  ISpecial  Inquiry  on 
Consumer*  llepresent^tion.  of  the  House 
Govemmerit  Operations  Committee, 
which  I  head.  With  Qach  aspect  of  con- 
sumer representatlonJ  we  investigate,  it 
becomes  clearer  that  Until  the  consumer 
has  a  Cabinet  spokesman,  with  the  staff 
and  budget  that  ImpBes,  he  will  be  only 
half  safe  from  mlsreoresentatlon,  fraud, 
and  simple  lack  of  knowledge  on  how 
best  to  spend  his  monfy. 

Today,  the  first  day  of  a  new  admin- 
istration, the  consumer  sees  most  clearly 
what  he  needs.  The!  limited  consumer 
protection  given  by  Jetty  Fumess  as  a 
White  House  assistant  has  vanished.  A 
Cabinet  department  \f  ould  not  be  nearly 
so  easily  disposed  of. 

Jack  Kelso,  associate  editor  of  Chang- 
ing Times,  summarises  the  arguments 
for  the  new  Department  in  the  January 


issue  in  the  article 
Us  Shoppers?"  which 


Cabinet  Rank  for 
follows : 


Cabinet  Rank  ro«   Us  Shoppers? 

That's  the  Idea  behind  a  hardy  proposal 
for  a  "Department  of  Consumer  Affairs"  In 
Washington. 

Supp>ose  that  you  aie  victimized  in  the 
marketplace  so  flagrant  y  that  you  deem  It 
worth  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  government 
Itself.  Where  would  you  turn  for  help? 

Depending  on  yoiu-  omplaint,  you  could 
pick  from  no  fewer  thin  33  federal  ageu- 
ciee,  departments,  bureaus  and  offices,  each 
with  some  "consumer  protection"  obliga- 
tions. 

You  could  lodge  your  protests  with  the 
President's  consumer-a  Salrs  adviser,  too, 
though  that  office  has  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  advising  thk  President,  congres- 
sional committees  and  other  groups,  not  with 
offering  personal  help  t<  shoppers.  Even  the 
action  agencies  with  ponsumer  concerns, 
from  the  Agriculture  and  Labor  departments 
on  downward,  all  have  bigger  fish  to  fry. 
Por  mo6t  of  them,  safe(;iiarding  shoppers  Is 
distinctly  a  sideline. 

Some  legislators  and  some  voters  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  th  s  consumer  will  get 
a  fair  shake  at  the  fediiral  level  only  when 
some  of  the  major  scat«red  consumer-pro- 
tection activities  are  puljed  together  into  one 
new  Department  of  Contxmier  Affairs.  Then, 
they  think,  the  consufner  can  swing  his 
weight  and  enjoy  full  csfoinet  rank,  Just  like 
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the  farmer  and  the  businessman  and  the  la- 
boring man. 

One  outspoken  advocate  of  this  approach 
is  Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Dem.-N.Y., 
who  got  68  congreaslonal  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  a  measure  to  establish  such  a  de- 
partment in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  bin  died  without  action  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  but  Rosenthal  pledges  to  bring 
it  up  again  this  year. 

Its  passage  would  cause  a  major  govern- 
mental upheaval.  The  new  department  would 
take  over  food  grading  and  classification 
from  the  Agriculture  Department's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service:  home  economics  and 
nutrition  research  from  Agriculture's  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service;  the  price  and  cost- 
of-Uvlng  reporting  now  carried  on  by  the 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics; the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment's police  work  on  packaging  and 
labeling  and  HEW's  functions  relating  to  safe 
food  standards. 

It  would  break  ground  in  other  ways.  too. 

DCA  would  go  into  the  courts  and  before 
government  regulatory  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  speak  for  the  consumer  on  tariffs, 
milk  marketing  practices,  gasoline  imports, 
banking  and  a  host  of  other  pocketbook 
matters. 

Its  officials  would  handle  complaints  on 
such  topics  as  exorbitant  Interest  rates,  home 
repair  frauds,  unsafe  automobiles  and  house- 
hold products,  contaminated  foods.  When 
complaints  were  not  directly  under  the  de- 
partment's authority,  they  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  proper  agencies  elsewhere  In  the 
government. 

An  Office  of  Consumer  Information  would 
gather  everything  the  government  knows 
about  purchasing  such  items  as  stoves,  re- 
frigerators, flashlight  batteries,  shoes,  floor 
wax,  mope,  tires  and  so  on  and  make  that 
shopping  know-how  available  to  the  public. 

A  semlautonomoxis  unit  called  the  National 
Consxmier  Information  Foundation  would 
run  a  voluntary  product- testing  program, 
under  which  manufacturers  could  submit 
their  products  to  determine  whether  they 
lived  up  to  their  makers'  claims  for  them. 
The  official  test  results  would  be  printed  on 
Information  tags  that  companies  could  at- 
tach to  their  products. 

The  Institute  for  Consumer  Research, 
which  would  do  the  actual  testing,  would 
also  make  recommendations  to  other  govern- 
ment agencies  on  needs  for  research  in  spe- 
cialized fields. 

A  permanent  Office  of  Constuner  Safety 
would  run  continuing  checks  on  the  safety  of 
consumer  products  and  publish  warnings 
when  it  detected  hazards.  (The  present  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety  is  a 
temporary  group  exploring  problems  of  this 
kind.) 

Economic  surveys  and  special  Investiga- 
tions would  be  made  to  uncover  other  prob- 
lems. 

There's  been  opjxisltlon  aplenty  to  this 
whole  Idea  since  the  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver 
of  Tennessee  proposed  It  in  1959.  When 
Rosenthal  introduced  a  similar  bill  three 
years  ago,  the  outcry  was  long  and  loud  from 
many  groups  in  business  and  industry  and 
from  some  government  officials. 

Business  and  Industry  argued  that  since 
everyone  is  a  consumer,  be  he  farmer,  laborer 
or  manufacturer,  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  government  can  deal  best  with  specific 
problems  as  they  arise.  Further,  no  one  can 
possibly  know  the  viewpoint  of  consumers 
on  such  complex  matters  as  transportation, 
banking,  trade  regulation,  money  markets 
and  tariffs.  And,  they  added,  paperwork  and 
red  tape  would  increase  costs  for  consumers. 

Qovemment  spokesmen  remarked  that  the 
Federal  Trade  C<mmlsslon  already  has  the 
power  to  do  some  of  the  things  proposed  for 
a  Department  ot  Consumer  Affairs,  but  Oon- 
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gress  has  not  seen  fit  to  provide  the  money 
for  the  FTC  to  do  them.  A  consumer  depart- 
ment might  give  other  agencies  the  idea  that 
they  no  longer  had  to  consider  the  consumer 
Interest. 

Advocates  of  the  proposal  countered  that 
consumers,  despite  their  many  faces  and 
roles,  are  an  Identifiable  group  that  cannot 
be  Ignored  any  more  than  you  can  write  olT 
the  labor  movement  by  saying  that  all  men 
are  workers.  And  although  consumer  protec- 
tion was  among  the  original  purposes  of 
the  existing  regulatory  agencies,  the  con- 
sumers' voice  Increasingly  is  drowned  out  by 
the  stronger,  better-organized  voices  of  the 
Industries  being  regulnted.  Both  Norway  and 
Sweden,  they  noted,  have  Ministries  of  the 
Consumer  and  Family  Affairs. 

Even  to  many  of  its  supporters,  however, 
chances  for  passage  of  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  bill  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress appear  slim.  Some  think  it  will  be  es- 
tablished eventually,  perhaps  four,  six  or 
eight  years  hence.  Some  would  settle  for  less 
than  a  full-fledged  department,  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  perhaps,  with  less  F>ower 
and  authority. 

The  mood  of  the  new  Congress  and  the  ap- 
proach the  Nixon  administration  takes  to- 
ward consumer  problems  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  proposal  In  the  immediate  future. 
Even  if  nothing  comes  of  the  idea  Just  yet, 
the  talk  about  it  shows  that  politicians,  some 
eagerly  and  some  reluctantly,  are  growing 
sensitive  to  consumers  as  an  Interest  group 
and  to  their  problems  as  an  Issue. 


MAYOR    WALTER    J.    SULLIVAN.    OF 
CAMBRIDGE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  21.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  24,  the  Honorable 
Walter  J,  Sullivan,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Cambridge,  addressed  the  Marsh  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  in  Cambridge.  The 
occasion  of  the  address  was  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mayor  Sullivan  talked  about  a  fitting 
memorial  for  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  was 
not  talking  about  statues  or  buildings — 
for  there  are  already  many  of  these — he 
was  talking  about  a  rededication  of  men 
and  their  endeavors  toward  those  goals 
sought  by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
He  said,  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly,  that 
President  Kennedy  recognized  the  unity 
of  the  human  family  and  sought  to  make 
that  unity  real  and  effective. 

Mayor  Sullivan  suggests  that  present 
world  problems  and  conditions  should  bo 
viewed  as  part  of  the  artificial  division."! 
within  the  human  family.  As  such,  wrt 
who  want  to  honor  the  memory  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  must  end  those  d'  ■ 
visions  and  solve  the  problems.  We  can  • 
not  allow  any  one  to  suffer  mistreatment, 
injustice,  or  oppression.  We  must  al- 
leviate present  problems  and  prevent 
future  ones. 

This  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  and  think  about  the  fine  and  under- 
standing words  of  Mayor  Sullivan. 
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Mayor  Sullivan's  address  follows: 

BT   llATOm  WaUTEB  J.  SifUjIVAM 


beyiHMl  belief  -Omt  Am  jmh  liave 
pasMd  atnce  that  Black  Mday  in  Noreaiber 
of  1963,  when  a  vibrant  young  President,  With 
limitless  potential  and  promise,  was  cut  down 
on  the  streets  of  Dallas.  In  the  Interlude  of 
time  from  that  day  to  this,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  has  been  memorialized  In  a  variety 
of  ways.  Most  of  these  memorials  are  in  brick 
and  mortar.  And  while  they  are  laudable 
attempts  at  expressing  our  affection,  they 
are  an  inadequate  expression  to  the  late 
I^resldent.  For,  the  fact  is  that  memorials  in 
stone  are  superficial.  And  this  was  neither 
the  character  nor  the  type  of  memorial  that 
he  would  find  satisfactory.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  today  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
enduring  memorial  to  our  late  President. 

I  think  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  there  was  one  theme,  one 
idea,  one  central  belief  which  penetrated  and 
resounded  through  all  the  speeches,  writ- 
ings, and  decisions  of  John  Kennedy.  That 
pivotal  Idea  was  bis  sensitivity  and  commit- 
ment to  the  Oneness,  the  Unity  of  the  hu- 
man family.  He  realized  with  a  passion  that 
all  of  us,  however  diverse  and  different,  are 
one.  We  are  one  by  reason  of  origin — we  are 
one  by  reason  of  destiny — we  must  be  one 
in  the  common  enterprise  of  building  a  hu- 
man conununity  which  will  Insure  the  dig- 
nity, the  value,  the  decency  of  every  human 
being. 

Might  I  suggest  that  if  John  Kennedy 
were  here  today,  he  would  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  lip  service  to  the  Unity 
of  the  human  Family  is  not  enough.  This 
Unity  must  be  given  flesh  and  blood.  It 
must  live  in  our  midst.  To  insure  its  pres- 
ence Is  your  task  and  mine.  Its  presence  will 
be  the  living  memorial,  the  adequate  ex- 
pression of  our  affection  for  this  fallen 
leader. 

Does  any  area  in  the  domestic  life  of  this 
nation  cry  for  the  understanding  of  Human 
Unity  as  does  the  Crisis  of  our  Cities?  Ini- 
tially, the  underlying  unity  of  the  human 
family  means  that  whether  we  be  rich  or 
poor;  black  or  white  or  yellow;  whether  we 
be  Protestant,  Jewish,  or  Catholic;  whether 
we  be  Irish,  Italian,  Polish.  Russian,  regard- 
less of  these  accidental  barriers,  all  of  us  are 
members  of  one  family.  And  the  time  has 
come  to  live  this  fact  to  the  full  without 
compromise  and  without  timidity.  That  John 
Kennedy  was  about  to  wage  war  against 
Urban  Blight,  in  all  its  human  dimensions, 
is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  his  aides  who 
report  that  Just  prior  to  his  rendezvous  with 
death,  he  had  read  and  studied  the  incisive 
book  by  Michael  Harrington  entitled,  "The 
Other  America."  That  the  Unity  of  the  Hu- 
man Family  permeated  his  total  person  was 
made  manifest  in  the  response  which  John 
Kennedy  determined  to  give  to  these  com- 
pelling words  of  Michael  Harrington: 

"At  precisely  tliat  moment  in  history  where 
for  the  first  time  a  people  have  the  material 
ability  to  end  i>overty,  they  lack  the  will  to 
do  so.  They  cannot  see;  they  cannot  act.  The 
consciences  of  the  well-off  are  the  victims  of 
affluence;  the  lives  of  the  poor  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  physical  and  spiritual  misery." 

The  problems  of  the  cities  are  clear  to  all 
of  us.  It  Is  time  that  we  stopped  moaning 
about  them  and  began  confronting  these 
hiunan  needs  with  effectiveness.  Like  it  or 
not,  however  Inconvenient  it  may  be.  the 
fact  is  that  a  social  revolution  is  throbbing 
in  the  hearts  of  our  cities  because  a  social 
revolution  is  throbbing  within  the  hearts 
of  the  people  who  live  In  the  heart  of  the 
city.  To  those  in  our  midst  who  would  close 
their  eyes  to  this  revolution,  may  I  urge  you 
to  reflect  upon  what  the  late  President  re- 
marked: "171066  who  make  peaceful  revolu- 
tion Impossible  are  the  very  ones  who  make 
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violent  revolution  Inevitable."  The  present 
XTrtaii  Drvetvtkm  most  l>e  pencetvt.  Baeb  of 
vm  Biaat  wort  %o  mate  it  00. 

A  seeood  area  vlMra  the  ITnKy  of  tbe 
Humaa  Faaally  aawa*  be  given  Ufe  te  In  our 
detenninatiaB  as  IndlviduaU  and  as  a  natk>n 
to  secure  vrorld  Peace.  No  generation  has 
more  to  lose  through  war  than  do  we.  Yet,  no 
generation  has  more  to  gain  through  Peace 
than  do  we.  That  John  Kennedy  saw  this  was 
evident  in  the  manner  In  which  he  expended 
his  energy  in  securing  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  That  he  recognized  that  In  a  Nuclear 
Age,  War  was  not  a  means  for  resolving  na- 
tional grievances  was  clear  when  he  ob- 
served: 

"In  a  nuclear  war,  the  fruits  of  victory 
would  be  but  ashes  in  our  mouths". 

His  sensitivity  to  the  Oneness  of  the  hu- 
man family  compelled  John  Kennedy  to  leave 
no  avenue  untravelled  in  pursuit  of  Peace. 
Today,  you  and  I  and  all  Americans  must 
continue  this  pursuit.  Por  we  must  realize 
that  Peace  Is  much  more  than  the  absence  of 
War.  It  is  the  determined  effort  to  resolve 
and  diminish  those  tensions  of  our  day, 
which  if  allowed  to  go  wild,  would  escalate 
into  armed  conflict.  With  this  realization  in 
mind,  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  mobilize  public 
sentiment  and  urge  our  President  and  Presl- 
dent-Elect,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  to  ratify 
the  next  important  step  In  our  quest  for 
Peace;  Ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty.  To  take  this  next  step 
Is  a  mandate  from  humanity  Itself.  We  must 
make  our  support  known  to  our  legislative 
Leaders.  This  Is  the  type  of  Memorial  to  the 
late  President  which  has  enduring  value. 

My  friends,  the  times  in  which  you  and  I 
live  are  difficult.  They  are  testing  us  as  we 
have  never  been  tested  before.  Yet,  when  I 
sometimes  get  discouraged  at  the  Be^milngly 
overwhelming  needs  of  todl^,  I  ^«ct  upon 
what  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Klng«^I^e  said: 

"If  I  were  taken  to  the  beginning  of  time 
and  creation  and  were  given  choice  of  any 
epoch  in  history,  my  preference  would  be  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  Century". 

Let  History  record  that  you  and  I  accepted 
the  present  challenges  of  Destiny.  More  than 
that,  let  History  record  that  the  real  memo- 
rial to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  who  loved  him 
carried  his  ideals  and  made  them  live  In  the 
crucible  of  the  dally  life  of  the  nation  This 
is  our  task. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
asking  you  to  take  with  you  from  this  hall 
and  make  your  own  a  statement  which  sums 
up  all  that  we  have  to  do,  a  statement  spoken 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy: 

"In  troubled  times,  there  is  always  a  temp- 
tation to  grow  one's  own  hedge,  and  culti- 
vate one's  own  garden.  For  us  to  give  In  to 
such  a  temptation  would  be  unworthy  of  our 
ps^t   and   unfaithful   to  our  future". 


A     TRIBUTE     TO     SECRETARY     OP 
STATE   DEAN   RUSK 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Dr.  Morgan,  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  54th 
Secretary  of  State. 

For  8  years,  under  two  Presidents,  Sec- 
retary Rusk  has  discharged  the  huge 
burden  of  carrying  on  America's  foreign 
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affairs.  As  Is  well  known,  his  tenure  in 
the  dUncult  Qf&ce  of  Secretary  of  State  Is 
comparable  to  that  of  Cordell  HulL 

Moreover,  Secretary  Rusk's  steward- 
ship has  been  carried  out  during  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  discouraging,  critical 
periods  of  world  and  American  history. 
Crisis  after  crisis  have  marked  the  days 
since  1960  when  he  first  took  office  under 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  is  the  mark  of  the  man  that  Dean 
Rusk  has  proved  repeatedly  equal  to  the 
challenge.  Again  and  again  he  has  helped 
guide  the  ship  of  state  through  the  con- 
stant perils  which  have  beset  the  United 
States. 

Secretary  Rusk  considers  his  greatest 
accomplishment  in  office  the  fact  that  a 
nuclear  war  was  avoided. 

This  fact  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
life-and-death  responsibilities  which 
Secretary  Rusk  carried  as  the  leading 
initiator  and  administrator  of  American 
foreign  policy.  In  no  small  measure  Mrs. 
Rusk  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  her 
distinguished  husband  in  carrying  this 
awesome  burden. 

While  it  would  be  presumptive  to  as- 
sume that  the  world  Is  more  peaceful 
than  it  was  when  Secretary  Rusk  took 
office,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  im- 
portant steps  toward  that  goal  have  been 
taken  during  his  tenure. 

The  treaties  which  have  been  signed 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  major 
nations  for  preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  for  banning  the  use  of 
space  for  nuclear  weapons,  and  for  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  moon  for  military 
purposes — all  have  resulted  from  leader- 
ship given  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
Further,  important  actions  have  been 
taken  In  the  past  8  years  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  In  the  Western 
World  toward  peace  through  mutual 
security. 

Let  us  not  forget — as  Pope  Paul  lias 
pointed  out — that  the  peace  In  our  time 
Is  "development."  Secretary  Rusk  has 
been  a  strong  proponent  of  and  an  elo- 
quent spokesman  for  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  which  are  directed 
toward  peaceful  change  in  the  emerging 
nations. 

Some  commentators  have  noted,  and 
not  without  some  wonder.  Secretary 
Rusk's  popularity  with  the  Members  of 
Congress,  a  body  more  known  for  its 
antagonism  rather  than  friendship 
toward  Secretaries  of  State. 

I  believe  this  high  regard  by  Members 
of  Congress  refiects  the  American  peo- 
ple's attitude  toward  this  distinguished 
statesman.  He  is  respected  and  admired 
for  his  patience,  perseverence,  compo- 
sure under  fire,  integrity,  loyalty,  and 
courage.  Day  after  day,  imder  constant 
attacks  and  provocations,  he  has  contin- 
ued to  speak  with  the  quiet  voice  of  rea- 
son and  intelligence  about  and  for 
America  and  its  mission  In  the  world. 

With  8  years  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
behind  him.  Dean  Rusk  has  amply 
earned  his  ease.  However,  he  ■will  not 
take  it.  Rather,  he  has  annoimced  plans 
to  reminisce  and  write  about  the  rich 
and  Intense  experience  of  the  past  8 
years  so  that  future  Secretaries  of  State 
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and  American  foreign  pollcjrmakers  may 
have  the  benefit  of  bin  wisdom  and 
suggestions.  ' 

Working  with  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 
these  past  8  years  hafs  been  a  memorable 
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and  rewarding  experience  for  me  said,  I 
know,  for  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  in 
the  Congress.  Let  us  hope  that  soon  again 
he  will  come  center  stage  in  the  contin- 


Jantuiry  21,  1969 

ulng  drama  of  American  progress.  Un- 
doubtedly his  talents  and  skills  will  be 
available  and  called  upon  as  one  Nation 
continues  in  the  effort  to  develop  a 
peaceful  world. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou,  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  the  ancient  of  days,  yet  ever 
the  same,  give  us  hearts  to  love  Thee  and 
minds  to  serve  Thee  this  day.  Preserve 
us  from  yielding  to  the  pressing  demands 
which  would  numb  the  soul  or  crowd  Thy 
presence  from  our  lives.  In  all  our  labors 
give  us  the  grace  to  discern  the  high 
from  the  low,  the  important  from  the 
unimportant,  and  so  to  lift  all  we  do  into 
the  higher  order  of  Thy  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

When  the  evening  comes,  and  the  day 
is  done,  and  we  lie  down  to  sleep,  may 
there  be  nothing  to  regret.  Wilt  Thou 
then  give  us  the  sleep  of  the  just  and 
that  blessed  rest  of  those  whose  minds 
are  stayed  on  Thee. 

For  Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


{Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10, 1969) 

the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  I,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  as  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

The  Chair,  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  281,  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  makes  the  following  appoint- 
ments to  the  Select  Committee  To  Study 
the  Urunet  Basic  Needs  Among  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States:  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  In  lieu  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  In 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
QooDKLL),  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  in  lieu  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proxtty). 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  January  21, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  period 
be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  statements 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Walter 
Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair,  in 
accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  223, 
90th  Congress,  second  session,  appoints 
CXV 88— Part  a 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letter,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated : 

Repokt  op  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ped- 
B31AL  Supplementary  Medical  Inbttrancx 
Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  managing  trustee  and 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fed- 
eral supplementary  medical  insiirance  trust 
fund,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  board,  dated  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESHDENT: 

A  petition,  signed  by  Linda  S.  Green,  and 
sundry  other  citizens,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Ed.  J.  R.  Doan,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, remonstrating  against  the  prohibition 
of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURPHY,  from  the  (3ommlttee  on 
Armed  Services: 

David  Packard,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture: 


J.  Phil  Campbell,  of  Oeorgla,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

Clarence  D.  Palmby,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Asalatant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


BTT.Tfi  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder; 

S.  479.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  insurance  benefits  payable  to  widows: 
and 

S.  480.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual  amount 
individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  Insurance  ben- 
efits payable  to  them  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  MorlU  Act 
to  permit  sums  received  thereunder  to  be 
Invested  as  the  State  legislatures  may  pre- 
scribe; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

S.  482.  A  bill  to  provide  separate  occupa- 
tional  tax   for   limited   retail    dealers   In   li- 
quors; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenrlck 
Hamilton  Vernon,  Sylvia  Louise  Vernon, 
Francis  McLaudle  Vernon,  Carrie  Helloulse 
Vernon,  Richard  Seymour  Bickham  Vernon, 
Marlon  Rosalee  Vernon,  Marie  Elizabeth  Ver- 
non,  and  Elvet  Anthony  Vernon;    and 

S.  484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommy  Tung 
Ming  Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro  Al- 
fano,   his   wife,   Maria   Cristlna   Alfano,    and 
their  daughter,  Svisanna  Alfano;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Generale; 

S.  487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Hud- 
son David; 

S.  488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Al- 
bert, Lona  Sarah,  Karen  Therese,  and  Bruce 
Alex  Arnold; 

S.  489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllorad 
Segrt: 

S.  490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy  Se- 
bok;  and 

S.  491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amaden  and 
Cecilia  Slmoee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  hlDMelf,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Goldwateb, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Cook) : 

S.  492.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Postal  Corpora- 
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tlon,  and  for  other 
mlttee  on  Post  Office 
(Se«  the  remarlcs  of 
Introduced    the    above 
under  a  separate  heac 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA 
3.493.  A  blU  for  the 
Heydebrand  and  his 
to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr    TOWER 
S.  494.  A  bill  to 
title  13.  United  States 
sib:   to  the  Committed 
ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks 
introduced    the    above 
under  a  separate  heac" 
By  Mr  COTTON 
S.  495.  A  bill  for  the 
(Mary  Louise)  Pierce: 
S.    496.    A    blU    for 
Schultze; 

S.  497.  A  bill  for  the 
Capt.  John  N.  Laycock, 

S.  498.  A  bill  for 
Bayer;  and 

3.  4a9.  A.  hill  for 
Cossatte;  toJ^e 
By   Mr. 
Mr.   Bayh 
Mr.  BuRDicat 
TON,    Mr 
Habtke,  Mr 

Mr.     KlNNXOT 

McGsK.  Mr 
rtxLD,  Mr. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr 
Mr.    Pkabson, 
Ohio)  : 
S.  500.  A  blU  to 
nue  Code  of  1954  so 
of  deductions 
farming  which  may 
farm  Income:  to  the 

(See  the  remarlts  of 

Introduced  the  above 

der  a  separate  headlnf 

By  Mr.  COTTOK 

8.501.  A  bill   for 
Angells;  to  the  Coc 

By  Mr.  COTTO^ 

MclNTTRE 

5.502.  A  bUl  for  th^ 
Weare.  N.H.:  to  the 


pvi  rpoeea:    to  the  Com- 
and  ClvU  Service. 
14r.  Hanskn  when  he 
bill,    which    appear 


r«Uef  of  Dr.  Wolf  V. 
I.  Ruth  Heydebrand: 
aie  Judiciary. 


section  141(a)   of 

Oode,  relating  to  cen- 

on  Poet  Office  and 


relief  of  Marle-Loulse 
the    relief    of    Donald 


ttie 

xun|t 

METCACLF 
M: 

Blr. 
Ha  sris. 


M<  INDALE, 


amend 


1  e 


tlie 
Comn  Ittee 


ary. 


son  Ceballos; 

S.  506.  A  bUl  for  trie 
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Mr.  Towbe  when  he 
bill,    which    appear 


relief  of  the  estate  of 
U.S.  Navy  (retired); 
relief  of  Anna  Elsa 


relief  of  Ludger   J. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(for   himself   and 

BiBLZ.   Mr.   Bbookk, 

Church,  Mr.  Eagle- 

Mr.     Hart,    Mr. 

^TTiELD,  Mr.  Hughes, 

Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr. 

ijfcGovERN,   Mr.  Mans- 

Mr.   MONTOYA, 

MusKis,  Mr.  Nelson. 

and    Mr.    Young    of 


_  the  Internal  Reve- 

to  limit  the  amount 

attributable  to  the  business  of 

used  to  offset  non- 

jmmlttee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 

bill,  which  appear  un- 


Cot 


.) 


relief  of  Anna  De- 
._.  on  the  Judiciary, 
(for  himself  and  Mr. 


relief  of  the  town  of 
on  the  Judlcl- 


Cc  mmittee 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
COOK,  Mr.  :X)LB,  Mr.  Golowateb. 
Mr.  McGovmN,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Packwood,    Mr.    Pboutt.    and    Mr. 

SCHWEntKB) 

S.  503.  A  bill   to  pi  ovlde  for  meeting  the 


manpower  needs  of  t  le  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  throu|  h  a  completely  volim- 
tary  system  of  enlistments,^  and  ^to^furth^ 

to 


and     strengthen 


Improve,     upgrade. 

Armed  Forces,   and    tor  other  purposes 

the  Committee  on  A:  med  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  ct 
Introduced  the  abov( 
der  a  separate  headln  i 

By  Mr.  EAGLITON: 

S.604.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  VlrgUlo 
P.  Dumadag; 

S.  506.  A  blU  for  tl  le  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Nel- 


Mr.  Hattield  when  he 
bUl,  which  appear  un- 

!■) 


relief  of  Drs.  Suresh  B 


and  Aruna  S  Patel;  i  nd  „      ,  . 

S  507  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
and  Mrs.  Judith  Jar4niUlo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HARRIJS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr  BRooKBi  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  ClRANSTON.  Mr.  Fulbright. 
Mr  Gravel]  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr  HATFitLD,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
INOUTE.  mFT  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kenn*t,  Mr.  Maonuson,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  jpcGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  MoNDiLE,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 


Pastore,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.   Tydinos,   Mr.   Yarborouoh,   Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of    New   Jersey)  : 
S.  508.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estebllsh- 
ment  of  the  National  Foundation  for  the  So- 
cial Sciences  In  order  to  promote  reeearch, 
education,  training  and  scholarship  In  such 
sciences;    to    the    Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT : 
S.  509.     A    bin     for    the    relief    of    Sapat 
Mltranl;  „     ^  , 

3.  510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Drl- 

bensky;  _ 

S.  511.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Seung 

Chul  Karl;  „    ^  _ 

3.512.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   Umberto 

D'Amarlo; 

S.  513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquallno 

Corrado;  _  ,      ^ 

3.514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Butto:  „.     ^. 

3.515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glustlno 
Tuccl:  _     „  ^, 

S  518  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rahlm 
Karjoo  and  hU  wife.  Shahln  Dokht  Hodjat 
Karjoo;  ,      ,^  , 

S.  517.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Adela 

Foos;  „. 

3.  518.   A   bin   for    the   reUef   of   Glacomo 

PloreUo;  ^ 

3.519.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa  Cop- 
polecchla;  .     ^ 

S.  520.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Comasla  De 
Tommaso:  and 

S  521  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Edith  Berken- 
f  eld,  executrix  of  the  estate  of  Sidney  Berken- 
feld,  for  the  benefit  of  Arlene  Coats,  a 
former  partnership,  consisting  of  the  late 
Sidney  Berkenfeld  and  Benjamin  Prepon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
8  522.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Indian  re- 
volving loan  fund  and  the  Indian  heirship 
land  problem; 

S  523.  A  bill  to  provide  for  guarantee 
and  insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations;  and 

8  524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  future 
regulation  of  surface  mining  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S  525  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  Individuals  re- 
ceiving civil  service  retirement  annuities  to 
elect  to  have  Income  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held from  their  annuity  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

3  526  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the 
retirement  fund  or  that  the  Individual  be 
reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request): 
S  527    A   bill   to   amend   and   extend   laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  at  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen  I  : 
3  528.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as 
the  "Millers  Perry  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  William  "Bin"  Dannelly  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaekman  when 


he  introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  529    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm  J. 
Brendel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
3.  530.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial   Security    Act    to    increase    the    annual 
amount   Individuals   are   permitted   to   earn 
without  suffering   deductions   from   the  In- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  531.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

S  532.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
Uonal  P»ark  In  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
3.533.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Rogerson  Marmor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY; 
8.  534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  Henry 
Wyant:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  535.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kwong  Sul 
Chu; 

S.  536.    A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Heather 
Gwendolyn  Boyd-Monk; 

3.  537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noriko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano);  and 

S.  538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natale  Tomas- 
sini-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith  (by  request)  : 
S.  539.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  faculties,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
3.  540.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yuda  Gala- 
zan  and  Tamar  Galazan;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Maonuson)  (by  request) : 
S.  541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termination 
of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  ColvlUe  Indians 
located  In  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
individual  members  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fulbright  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  542.  A  bUl  to  establish  rates  of  compen- 
sation   for     certain     positions     wlthUi     the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 
S  543 '  A  bin  for  the  general  revision  of  the 
Copyright  Law,  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
3.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   TYDINOS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Ervin,  and  Mr.  Hbuska)  : 
8. 545.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdinos  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  TYDINGS: 

8.546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  conditional  re- 
lease or  commitment  to  custody  of  certain 
persons  charged  with  the  comnolsslon  of  an 
offense  punishable  as  a  felony,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

8.  547.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3148  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  In  order  to  restrict 
the  release  of  any  person  who  Is  accused  of 
a  capital  offense  or  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  In  a  court  of  the  United  States 
and  Is  awaiting  sentence  or  has  filed  an  ap- 
peal or  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tvdings  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 

3.548.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hon  Ming 
Au  Yeung; 

3.  549.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Yuen 
Wong: 

S.  550.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lai  Chung; 

S  551.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ming  Yeh  Lee: 

8. 552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Shyh 
Wang; 

8.  553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Kwun 
Po; 

S.  554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ping  Cheung 
Kan:  and 

3.565.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Chan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 

8.556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  Judge- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  In  con- 
solidated docket  Nos.  326-D.  326-E,  326-F, 
326-G,  325-H,  366,  and  367  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

3.557.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michael  D. 
Manemann;  and 

S.  558.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leo  Hsueh; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson)  (by  request) : 
3.  559.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and  long-term  leas- 
ing of  land  by  the  Tulallp  Tribes  of  Wash- 
ington; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   BIBLE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

DIRKSEN)  : 

3.  560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  National 
Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  561.  A  bin  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  and  Mr.  Youno  of  Ohio) : 

S.  562.  A  bill  to  assure  to  every  American  a 
full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  employ- 
ment, housing,  and  education,  free  from  any 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovebn  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

8.  563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lau  Ylu  Dak; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

3.  564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene  G. 
Queja; 

S.  565.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  Pranclo  B. 
Bonllla,  Valerlo  B.  Bonllla,  Agaplto  B.  Bo- 
nUla,  and  Mariano  B.  Bonllla;  and 

S.  566.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Tang 
Shan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CooKi : 

S.  567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Kentucky; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


S.  494— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REFORM  THE  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  next  year, 
1970,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  begin 
again  its  decennial  task  of  sending  out 
the  census  takers  and  questionnaires 
through  the  mail.  They  have  been  doing 
this  same  job,  and  generally  admirably, 
since  the  first  census  in  1790.  However, 
I,  as  have  many  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  have  been  made  cognizant  of 
the  many  changes  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  taken  upon  itself  to  make  in 
the  number  and  content  of  questions 
asked  during  the  survey. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  from 
the  questions  actually  asked  in  the  1960 
survey  to  the  questions  proposed  to  be 
asked  next  year.  In  1960,  there  were 
some  17  questions  asked;  in  1970,  there 
will  be  21  mandatory  questions.  Even 
more,  on  the  20-percent  sample  ques- 
tionnaires to  be  answered  by  16  million 
American  households,  there  were  56 
questions  in  1960;  there  are  to  be  67 
subjects  in  1970.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, this  question  can  be  legiti- 
mately raised:  Has  the  decennial  census 
become  too  comprehensive,  too  search- 
ing, or  even  too  prying,  into  our  private 
lives,  both  in  terms  of  scope  and  content? 

Over  the  past  year.  I,  like  many  other 
Members  of  Congress,  have  received  a 
considerable  number  of  complaints  from 
Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  concerning 
the  current  plans  for  the  coming  census. 
In  addition  to  their  strongly  voiced  ob- 
jections over  the  number  of  questions 
that  will  be  required  to  answer  in  the 
census,  these  concerned  Americans  con- 
tend that  many  of  the  questions  slated 
to  be  asked  in  the  census  are  far  too 
personal  in  nature  and  constitute  a  seri- 
ous violation  of  privacy.  Furthermore, 
they  contend  that  many  of  the  questions 
are  not  really  essential  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  census;  namely,  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  population  of  the  Nation 
every  10  years,  as  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution, for  purposes  of  apportioning  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


With  marked  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  our  Nation  over 
the  years,  I  am  certain  that  none  of  those 
critical  of  the  Census  Bureau's  plans  for 
the  1970  census  would  advocate  that  the 
Census  Bureau  be  required  by  law  to  con- 
fine the  scope  of  the  decennial  census  to 
a  simple  population  count.  Nevertheless, 
it  does  appear  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  some  restraint  must  be  exer- 
cised concerning  the  scope  and  content 
of  the  decermial  census. 

What  the  legislation  that  I  introduce 
would  do  is  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  review  the  questions  which 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  allow  only  those  ques- 
tions which  he  deemed  essential  to  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  the  census. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  that  any 
question  not  essential,  and  I  emphasize 
essential,  would  be  deleted  or  made  op- 
tional. In  this  way,  we  can  maintain  the 
purposes  of  the  census  without  it  becom- 
ing a  burden  on  the  population  at  large. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  494)  to  amend  section 
141(a)  of  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  census,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


S.  500— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
LIMITATION  OF  DEDUCTIONS  AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO  FARMING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I 
introduced  S.  4059,  a  bill  designed  to  re- 
move the  inequities  between  legitimate 
farm  operators  and  taxpayers  who  are 
in  the  business  of  farming  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  tax  advantages  that  serve 
to  put  their  nonfarm  income  in  a  lower 
tax  bracket.  It  was  my  announced  hope 
then  that  introduction  of  the  bill  before 
Congress  adjourned  last  year  would  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  an  exchange  of 
views  among  all  interested  business  and 
farm  groups  in  preparation  for  hearings 
early  this  session. 

This  legislation  now  has  the  support 
of  £dl  those  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  the  working  farmers  of  our  Nation. 
For  example,  the  principle  of  the  bill 
has  the  full  support  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, the  Farmland  Industries  Coopera- 
tive, the  National  Association  of  Farm- 
er Elected  Committeemen,  and  the  Mid- 
Continent  Farmers  Association — for- 
merly known  as  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association.  Last  year  both  the  Treasury 
and  Agriculture  Departments  submitted 
reports  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, citing  the  need  for  legislation  of  this 

type.  ,  .    ,    . 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation with  the  knowledge  that  during 
the  adjournment  period,  purposeful  dis- 
cussion hsis  taken  place  as  I  both  hoped 
and  anticipated.  In  the  Senate.  I  am 
joined  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  23  other 
Senators  as  cosponsors.  These  cospons- 
ors  are  Senators  B.\yh,  Bible,  Brooke, 
BuRDicK,     Church,     Eagleton,     Harris, 
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HAai.  Hartkz.  Hatfi»d.  Hughxs.  K«n- 
KXOT.    McCahtht.    M^Osx.    McGovmn. 

MANSnXLO,     MONDALX.i   MONTOYA.     MOSS, 

MusKiE,  Nelson,  Pka^ison,  and  Young 
of  Ohio.  Last  session,!  companion  legis- 
lation was  Introduced  In  the  House  and 
that  legislation  la  b^lng  reintroduced 
aigain  tomorrow. 

The  bill  that  was  in  produced  last  Sep- 
tember is  basically  th;  same  bill  that  I 
am  reintroducing  today.  However,  the 
new  bill  does  reflect  th(;  constructive  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  presented  during 
the  adjournment  perixl.  I  shall  take  a 
few  moments  now  to  re  view  the  substance 
ol  the  bill  itself  and  the  n  give  some  exam- 
ples of  the  suggestiors  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  bill  as  a  result  of 
discussion  that  took  place  during  the 
adjournment  period. 

First,  the  bUl  again  permits  farm 
losses  to  be  offset  in  fu  1  aigainst  nonfarm 
Income  up  to  315,000  for  those  whose 
nonfann  income  doe^  not  exceed  that 
amount.  Tkiia  means  that  persons  not 
only  engaged  in  fanr  Ing  but  also  em- 
ployed, perhaps  on  a  sart-time  basis  in 
a  neighboring  town,  w  111  be  entirely  un- 
affected by  the  limits  tion  that  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

Second,  for  those  kith  nonfarm  in- 
come in  excess  of  $1  1,000,  the  amount 
against  which  the  fa  m  losses  may  be 
offset  is  reduced  dollai  for  dollar  for  in- 
come above  $15,000.  In  other  words, 
those  with  nonfarm  in  :ome  of  $30,000  or 
more  cannot  generally  offset  farm  losses 
against  their  nonfarm  income. 

An  important  excel  »tion  to  this  rule 
is  being  retained  in  tHe  new  bill.  Once 
again,  the  bill  in  no  «vent  prevents  the 
deduction  of  farm  lo!  ses  to  the  extent 
they  relate  to  taxes,  interest,  casualty 
losses,  losses  from  draught,  and  losses 
from  the  sale  of  farm  property.  An  ex- 
ception is  made  for  these  deductions 
since  they  are  in  gsneral  deductions 
which  would  be  allowed  to  anyone  hold- 
ing property  without  -egard  to  whether 
it  was  being  used  in  fiirming  or  because 
they  represent  deductions  which  are 
clearly  beyond  the  con  rol  of  the  farmer: 
such  as,  losses  from  cas  aalty  and  drought. 

Even  if  farm  losses  should  be  denied 
unjder  the  provisions  I  have  explained 
up  to  this  point,  they  still  will  be  avail- 
able as  offsets  against  farm  income 
for  the  prior  3  years  a  id  the  subsequent 
5  years.  In  this  case.  Y  owever,  they  may 
not  exceed  the  income  from  farming  in 
those  other  years. 

The  limitation  on  the  deduction  of 
farm  losses  is  not  to  ipply  to  the  tax- 
payer who  is  willing  (o  follow  with  re- 
spect to  his  farming  income,  account- 
ing rules  which  apply  generally  to  other 
taxpayers;  that  is,  usng  inventories  in 
determining  taxable  iicome  and  treat- 
ing as  capital  items— but  subject  to 
depreciation  in  most  cises — all  expendi- 
tures which  are  proper  y  treated  as  capi- 
tal items  rather  than  treating  them  as 
expenses  fully  deducti  )le  in  the  current 
year. 

This  last  provision  merely  provides  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise distort  the  farm  economy  to  follow 
instead  regularly  estalDlished,  generally 
applicable  accounting  rules.  No  incen- 
tive to  shift  to  an  accrual  accounting 
system  is  provided  by  the  bill  for  any- 


one who  derives  his  income  largely  from 
farming,  or  even  from  nonfarm  income 
if  it  does  not  exceed  )15,000  a  year.  It 
is  fully  recognized  that  bona  fide  farm- 
ers have  good  reasons  for  not  always 
following  accrual  accounting  methods 
and  there  Is  no  intent  here,  directly  or 
implied,  to  make  a  change  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  dollar  figure  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  nonfarm  income  against 
which  farm  income  may  be  offset  repre- 
sents an  analysis  of  available  statistics 
as  well  as  discussion  generated  by  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  in  the 
90th  Congress.  Substantially  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  represent  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury 
and  Agriculture  Departments  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  compare  the  suggestions  contained 
in  those  reports  to  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  those  reports  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DePARTMEMT    op    AGRICULTT7RE, 

Office  or  the  Secretabt, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.   Senate.   Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaikman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  November  2.  1967.  for  a  report 
on  S.  2613,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  farm- 
ing losses  Incurred  by  persons  who  are  not 
qualified  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset 
nonfarm  income";  to  your  request  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1968,  for  a  report  on  Amendment  No. 
529.  a  technical  amendment  to  S.  2613:  to 
your  request  of  May  9.  1968.  for  a  report  on 
S.  3443;  and  to  yo\ir  request  of  June  20.  1968. 
for  a  report  on  Amendment  853  to  S.  3443. 
S.  3443  has  purposes  similar  to  S.  2613  but 
differs  in  some  of  the  details. 

These  bills  are  designed  to  capture  some 
of  the  taxes  avoided  by  some  individuals  with 
fizeable  income  from  sources  other  than  agri- 
culture, who  operate  farm  enterprises  at  a 
loss  and  deduct  farm  losses  from  their  income 
from  other  sources.  It  would  accomplish  this 
objective  by  providing  that  taxpayers  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming,  but  who 
did  not  have  farming  as  their  principal 
business  activity  as  defined  In  the  law,  could 
deduct  farm  expenses  only  to  the  extent  of 
their  gross  farm  income. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  certainly 
in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  these 
bills.  We  believe  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
farm  income,  and  that  these  problems  can  be 
remedied.  However,  we  feel  that  certain  mod- 
ifications in  these  bills  would  help  to  achieve 
their  objectives  more  effectively,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  minimize  other  potential 
problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem  under 
these  bills  would  be  the  effect  on  low-income 
farmers.  Many  of  these  farmers  also  hold 
nonfarm  Jobs,  and  off-farm  Income  is  often 
their  most  important  source  of  livelihood. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  these  farmers  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  offset  f.arm  losses  against  Income 
from  their  nonfarm  Jobs  in  years  in  which 
they  lost  money  on  the  farm.  Such  a  provi- 
sion would  have  serious  effects  on  present 
efforts  to  ameliorate  rural  poverty. 

We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  bill  could 
be  accomplished  more  effectively  if  certain 
modifications    were    made.    We    recommend 


placing  a  reasonable  celling  on  the  amount 
of  nonfarm  income  which  could  be  offset  by 
farm  losses  In  any  one  year.  If  there  were 
excess  farm  losses,  they  could  be  carried 
backward  and  forward  to  offset  farm  Income, 
but  no  other  Income,  of  other  years.  Thus, 
no  matter  what  the  source  of  the  nonfarm 
income,  excess  farm  deductions  arising  from 
the  special  farm  tax  accounting  rules  would 
not  be  permitted  to  offset  it.  The  ordinary 
farmer  incurring  a  loss  would  be  protected 
under  this  approach  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
allowing  a  limited  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
an  ordinary  farmer  who  must  take  part-time 
or  seasonal  employment  to  supplement  his 
income  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  farm 
loss  deductions.  Second,  the  carryover  and 
carryback  provisions  would  be  available  to 
absorb  large  one-time  losses.  In  other  words, 
the  provisions  would,  in  operation,  affect  only 
taxpayers  with  relatively  large  amounts  of 
nonfarm  income,  that  Is,  Individuals  who  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  their  farm  income  for 
an  adeqaute  living  standarxl. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  however,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  farm  losses  some 
kinds  of  farm  expenses.  One  group  of  such 
expenses  would  Include  taxes  and  Interest, 
which  are  generally  deductible  whether  or 
not  they  are  attributable  to  an  Income-pro- 
ducing activity.  A  second  group  would  in- 
clude casualty  and  abandonment  losses  and 
expenses  and  losses  arising  from  drought. 
These  events  are  generally  not  in  the  tax- 
payer's control  and  disallowance  of  the  loss 
or  expense  could  create  an  undue  hardship 
for  the  taxpayer.  These  same  losses  and  ex- 
penses are  now  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  Section  270,  which  excludes  losses  In  con- 
nection with  a  hobby  operation. 

The  sp)eclal  position  of  farm  losses  for  tax 
purposes  which  this  bill  Is  designed  to  change 
arises  from  the  use  of  cash  accounting  proce- 
dures by  Individuals  and  corporations  with 
large  Incomes  from  nonfann  sources  who  also 
engage  In  farming.  The  cash  accounting 
method  does  not  properly  match  Income  and 
expenses  for  these  firms  and  Individuals.  For 
example,  the  fallvire  to  use  an  Inventory 
method  where  goods  on  hand  at  a  year's  end 
are  of  considerable  value  can  sl^ilficantly 
overstate  losses.  However,  the  present  farm 
tax  advantages  do  not  apply  to  a  taxpayer 
who  adopts  an  accrual  method  of  accounting 
and  capitalizes  expenses.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  scope  of  this  bill  is  limited 
to  those  taxpayers  who  elect  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  procedures. 

This  Department  Is  now  studying  the 
problem  of  corporation  activity  In  agricul- 
ture, with  the  objective  of  obtaining  better 
information  on  both  Its  extent  and  Its  prob- 
able effects.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
this  study  to  recommend  modifications  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  corporations  engaged 
In  farming.  Simple  equity  would  seem  to  us 
to  dictate  that  corporations  be  covered  under 
this  proposed  legislation  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  individual  farmers  and  farms  run  by 
a  partnership.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
open  up  new  possibilities  for  tax  avoidance 
through  changes  In  legal  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  raise  the  danger  of  attendant  prob- 
lems of  distortions  in  our  economic  organi- 
zation due  solely  to  attempts  to  claim  tax 
advantages. 

This  Department  is  Informed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  making  similar  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  changes  in 
the  language  of  S.  2613.  We  strongly  urge 
passage  of  legislation  which  eliminates  ex- 
isting "farm  tax  havens"  for  individuals  and 
corporations  with  substantial  nonfarm 
incomes. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   advises   that 
there    Is    no    objection   to   the   presentation 
of   this  report   from  the  standpoint  of   the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


TWBASTJRT   DBPABTMENT, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  11. 1968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Mb.  Chairman  :  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  the  Treasury  Department's  views 
on  S.  2613,  a  blU  "To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  farming 
losses  incurred  by  persons  who  are  not  bona 
flde  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  Income",  as  It  would  be  amended  by 
Amendment  No.  529.  I  note  that  8.  3443, 
while  differing  in  many  respects.  Is  designed 
to  deal  with  the  same  subject  and  has  been 
referred  to  your  Committee. 

The  objective  of  S.  2613  Is  to  eliminate  the 
provUlons  which  presently  grant  high  bracket 
taxpayers  substantial  tax  benefits  from  the 
operation  of  certain  types  of  farms  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  These  taxpayers,  whose  primary 
economic  activity  is  other  than  farming,  car- 
ry on  limited  farming  activities  such  as  citrus 
farming  or  cattle  raising.  By  electing  the  spe- 
cial farm  accounting  rules — which  were  de- 
veloped to  ease  the  bookkeeping  chores  for 
ordinary  farmers — these  high  bracket  taxpay- 
ers show  farm  "tax  losses"  which  are  not  true 
economic  losses.  These  "tax  losses"  are  then 
deducted  from  their  other  Income  resulting 
In  large  tax  savings.  Moreover,  these  "tax 
losses"  frequently  represent  the  cost  of  cre- 
ating a  farm  asset  (I.e.,  the  cost  of  raising  a 
breeding  herd)  which  will  ultimately  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  (Including  the  part  repre- 
senting a  recoupment  of  the  previously  de- 
ducted expenses)  taxed  only  at  lower  capital 
gains  rates.  Thus,  deductions  are  set  off 
against  ordinary  mcome,  while  the  sale  price 
of  the  resulting  assets  represents  capital  gain. 
The  essence  of  the  blU  is  to  deny  high  bracket 
part-time  farmers  the  ability  to  use  the  gen- 
erous farm  tax  accounting  rules  to  reduce 
taxes  on  their  non-farm  Income. 

When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates 
a  farm  for  tax  purposes,  it  inevitably  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy.  The 
tax  benefits  allow  an  Individual  to  operate 
a  farm  at  an  economic  breakeven  or  even  a 
loss  and  still  realize  a  profit.  For  example,  for 
a  top  bracket  taxpayer,  where  a  deduction  Is 
associated  with  eventual  capital  gains  In- 
come, each  $1.00  of  deduction  means  an  Im- 
mediate tax  savings  of  70  cents  to  be  offset  In 
the  future  by  only  25  cents  of  tax.  This  can- 
not help  but  result  In  a  distortion  of  the 
farm  economy,  especially  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  depends  on  his  farm  to  produce 
the  Income  needed  to  support  him  and  his 
family. 

This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  in  vari- 
ous ways:  For  one,  the  attractive  farm  tax 
benefits  available  to  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  would  prevail  In  a  nor- 
mal farm  economy.  Furthermore,  because  of 
the  present  tax  rules,  the  ordinary  farmer 
must  compete  in  the  market  place  with  these 
wealthy  farm  owners  who  may  consider  a 
farm  profit— In  the  economic  sense— unnec- 
essary for  their  purposes.  Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers  with  In- 
come from  other  sources. 

The  Treasury  Department  supports  the  ob- 
jective of  S.  2613,  but  suggests  certain  modi- 
fications m  Its  operation.  There  is  attached 
a  memorandum  which,  in  more  detail,  de- 
scribe the  problem  Involved,  the  reasons  for 
the  Treasury's  position  and  Its  recommended 
changes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


An  Amaltsis  of  S.  2818  and  th«  Farm  Loss 
Pboblkm 

The  objective  of  S.  2613  Is  to  remove  cer- 
tain unjustified  tax  benefits  available  to 
high  bracket  taxpayers  whose  primary  eco- 
nomic activity  is  other  than  farming  through 
the  operation  of  cattle  and  other  farming 
activities  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  memo- 
randum describes  the  general  tax  problem 
Involved;  and  then  discusses  the  remedy 
offered  by  S.  2613.> 

The  Treasury  Department  supports  the 
objectives  of  S.  2613,  but  suggests  certain 
modifications  In  Its  operation. 

1.  general  background 

Method  of  accounting. — There  are  two 
principal  methods  of  accounting  used  In  re- 
porting business  Income  for  tax  purposes. 
In  general,  those  businesses  which  do  not 
Involve  the  production  or  sale  of  merchandise 
may  use  the  cash  method.  Under  It,  income 
is  reported  when  received  In  cash  or  Its 
equivalent,  and  expenses  are  deducted  when 
paid  In  cash  or  Its  equivalent. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  businesses  where 
the  production  or  sale  of  merchandise  is  a 
significant  factor,  income  can  be  properly 
reflected  only  If  the  costs  of  the  merchandise 
are  deducted  In  the  accounting  period  In 
which  the  income  from  Its  sale  Is  realized. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  recording  costs  when 
Incurred  and  sales  when  made,  and  Includ- 
ing In  Inventory  those  costs  attributable  to 
unsold  goods  on  hand  at  year's  end.  Deduc- 
tion of  the  costs  included  in  Inventory  must 
be  deferred  until  the  goods  to  which  they 
relate  are  sold  and  Is  not  jjermltted  when  the 
costs  are  Incurred.  Thus,  under  this  method 
of  accounting,  Income  from  sales  of  Inven- 
tory and  the  costs  of  producing  or  purchasing 
such  inventory  are  matched  In  the  same 
accounting  period  thereby  properly  reflecting 
income. 

Farmers,  however,  have  been  excepted  from 
these  general  rules.  Even  in  those  cases  where 
inventories  are  a  material  factor,  they  have 
historically  been  permitted  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  method  and  ignore  their  year- 
end  Inventories  of  crops,  cattle,  etc.  This  has 
resulted  In  an  Inaccurate  reflection  of  their 
annual  Income  since  expenditures  are  fully 
deducted  in  the  year  incurred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  assets  produced  by  those 
expenditures  (Inventories)  are  not  sold,  and 
the  Income  not  reported,  until  a  later  year. 

Capitalization  of  costs. — Farmers  are  also 
permitted  another  liberal  tax  accounting 
rule.  In  most  businesses,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction an  asset  (Including  maintenance 
of  the  asset  prior  to  Its  being  used  in  the 
business)  is  a  capital  expenditure  which  may 
not  be  deducted  as  incurred  but  may  be  re- 
covered only  by  depreciation  over  the  useful 
life  of  the  asset.  In  this  manner,  the  cost  of 
the  asset  is  matched  with  the  income  earned 
by  the  asset.  Farmers,  however,  have  been 
permitted  to  deduct  some  admittedly  capital 
costs  as  they  are  incurred.  For  example,  a 
citrus  grove  may  not  bear  a  commercial  crop 
until  6  or  7  years  after  it  has  been  planted. 
Yet,  the  farmer  may  elect  to  deduct  as  In- 
curred all  costs  of  raising  the  grove  to  a 
producing  state  even  though  such  expendi- 
tures are  capital  in  nature.  Similarly,  the 
capital  nature  of  expenditures  associated 
with  the  raising  of  livestock  held  for  breed- 
ing may  be  ignored  and  the  expenditures 
may  be  deducted  currently.  These  premature 
deductions  frequently  result  In  artificial  tax 
losses. 

The  problem. — These  liberal  deviations 
from  good  accounting  practices  were  per- 
mitted for  farm  operation  in  order  to  spare 


'  The  sponsor  of  S.  2613  has  also  offered 
Amendment  No.  529.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  a  minor  technical  change  which  does 
not  affect  the  substance  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  has  been  considered  in  this 
analysis. 


the  ordinary  farmer  the  bookkeeping  chores 
associated  with  Inventories  cuad  accrual 
Euscountlng. 

However,  many  high  bracket  taxpayers, 
whose  primary  economic  activity  Is  other 
than  farming,  carry  on  limited  farming  ac- 
tivities such  as  citrus  farming  or  cattle  rais- 
ing. By  electing  the  special  farm  accounting 
rules  which  aUow  premature  deductions, 
miuiy  of  these  high  bracket  taxpayers 
show  farm  losses  which  are  not  true  eco- 
nomic losses.  These  "tax  losses"  are  then 
deducted  from  their  other  high  bracket  in- 
come resulting  In  larg^e  tax  savings.  More- 
over, these  "tax  losses"  which  airlse  from 
deductions  taken  because  of  capital  costs  or 
Inventory  costs  usually  thus  represent  an 
Investment  In  farm  assets  rather  than  funds 
actually  lost.  This  investment  quite  often 
wUl  ultimately  be  sold  and  taxed  only  at  low 
capital  gains  rates.  Thus,  deductions  are  set 
off  against  ordinary  Income,  while  the  sale 
price  of  the  resulting  assets  represents  capi- 
tal gain.  The  gain  Is  usually  the  entire  sales 
price  since  the  full  coet  of  creating  the  asset 
has  previously  been  deducted  against  ordi- 
nary Income. 

Examples. — Under  the  present  rules,  if  the 
taxpa.yer  has  chosen  not  to  capitalize  raising 
costs  and  also  does  not  use  an  inventory 
method  of  accounting,  he  may  deduct  as  In- 
curred all  the  expenses  of  raising  a  breeding 
herd.  These  include  breeding  fees,  costs  of 
feed,  and  other  expenses  attributable  to  the 
growth  of  the  herd.  During  the  development 
of  the  herd,  there  is  relatively  little  income 
realized  to  offset  these  exp)enses  with  the  re- 
sult that  "tax  losses"  are  Incurred  which 
may  be  used  to  offset  the  taxpayer's  non- 
farm  income.  When  the  herd  has  reached  its 
optimum  size,  a  taxpayer  seeking  the  maxi- 
mum tax  savings  will  sell  the  entire  herd. 
If  he  does,  he  may  report  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  sale  as  capital  gain. 

The  dollars  and  cents  value  of  this  tax 
treatment  can  readily  be  seen  through  a 
simple  example.  Assume  that  the  expenses  of 
raising  the  herd  are  $200,000.  If  the  taxpayer 
is  In  the  top  tax  bracket,  the  current  deduc- 
tion of  these  expenses  will  produce  a  tax  sav- 
ings of  $140,000.  On  the  sale  of  the  herd, 
however,  the  entire  sales  price,  including  the 
$200,000  representing  the  recovery  of  these 
expenses,  will  be  taxable  only  at  the  25  per- 
cent capital  gains  rate.  The  capital  gains 
tax  on  $200,000  Is  $50,000;  or  less  than  half 
the  tax  savings  realized  in  the  earlier  years. 
Thus,  the  taxpayer  In  this  situation  would 
realize  a  $90,000  tax  profit  from  a  transaction 
which  economically  Is  merely  a  break-even. 

In  the  typical  situation,  the  taxpayer  will 
then  begin  the  entire  cycle  again  by  starting 
a  new  breeding  herd  which  produces  more 
losses  and  which  Is  later  sold  at  capital  gains 
rates. 

Similar  advantages  are  available  to  one 
who  develops  citrus  groves,  fruit  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  similar  ventures.  These  as- 
sets require  several  years  to  mature;  how- 
ever, the  development  costs,  such  as  the  costs 
of  water,  fertilizer,  cultivation,  pruning,  and 
spraying  may  be  deducted  as  Incurred  and 
before  the  venture  produces  any  Income. 
When  the  operation  has  reached  the  stage 
where  it  Is  ready  to  begin  producing  on  a 
profitable  basis,  the  orchard,  grove,  or  vine- 
yard is  frequently  sold  In  a  transaction  which 
qualifies  for  the  lower  capital  gains  tax  rates. 
Meanwhile,  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
years  prior  to  the  sale  have  been  used  to 
create  "tax  losses"  which  have  been  offset 
against  high-bracket  ordinary  income  from 
other  occupations. 

Effect  of  tax  benefits  on  farm  economy. — 
When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates  a 
farm  for  tax  purposes.  It  leads  to  a  distortion 
of  the  farm  economy.  The  tax  benefits  allow 
an  Individual  to  operate  a  farm  at  an  eco- 
nomic breakeven  or  even  loss  and  still  realize 
a  profit.  For  example,  for  a  top  bracket  tax- 
payer, where  a  deduction  is  associated  with 
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•ventual  capital  gains  Ineome.  each  91.00  of 
deduction  mean*  an  Immediate  tax  savings 
of  70  cents  to  be  offset  In.  the  future  by  only 
26  cents  of  tax.  This  canliot  help  but  result 
in  a  distortion  of  the  fatrm  economy,  espe- 
cially for  the  ordinary  ftrmer  who  depends 
on  his  farm  to  produce  tlje  income  needed  to 
support  him  and  his  fanilly. 

This  distortion  may  b#  evidenced  in  var- 
ious ways:  For  one.  the  uttractlve  farm  tax 
benefits  available  to  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  up  th^  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  wouldi  prevail  In  a  normal 
farm  economy.  Purthermpre,  because  of  the 
present  tax  rules,  the  ordinary  farmer  must 
compete  In  the  market!  place  vrtth  these 
wealthy  farm  owners  w^io  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — In  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  purpose^. 

Scope  of  the  problem..— Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  fafra  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers  with  In- 
come from  other  sourcest  The  simplest  sta- 
tistics are:  In  1965.  among  taxpayers  with 
less  than  $50,000  of  adj^isted  gross  Income, 
total  farm  profits  were  Ml  billion  and  total 
farm  losses  were  $17  blllllDn;  about  a  flve-to- 
two  ratio  of  jirofita  to  losses.  Among  tax- 
payers with  ad]usted  gT<>8s  Income  between 
$50,000  and  $500,000.  profits  and  losses  were 


i-|to-one  ratio.  How- 
▼1th   adjusted   gross 


in  an   approximate  one- 

ever.   among   taxpayers   i, —   — ., „ 

Income  over  $500,000.  tot^l  farm  profits  were 
$2  million  and  total  farm  losses  were  $14 
million,  a  more  than  3e?en-to-one  ratio  In 
the  other  direction — that  Is.  losses  to  profits. 
Conclusion. — These  da;a  demonstrate  the 
scope  and  seriousness  oi  the  problem.  The 
fact  Is  that  our  tax  laws  have  spawned  arti- 
ficial tax  profits  and  havii  distorted  the  farm 
economy.  S.  2613  is  one  a  venue  to  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  Ti  easury  Department 
supports  Its  objectives  and  the  general  ap- 
proach It  takes.  The  bill 

sent  certain  operational  ^ 

below  Where  approprlat* .  we  have  suggested 
an  alternative  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

2.  AJI  ANALYSIS  OF  3.  2613 
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clpal  business  activity"  and  "principal 
source  of  livelihood"  are  not  susceptible  of 
precise  deflnltlon,  and  therefore,  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  much  controversy  and  per- 
haps litigation. 

As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  placing  a  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  of  nonfarm  income 
which  could  be  offset  by  farm  losses  in  any 
one  year.  If  there  were  excess  farm  losses, 
they  could  be  carried  backward  and  forward 
to  offset  farm  income,  but  no  other  Income, 
of  other  years.  If  part  of  a  taxpayer's  In- 
come for  a  year  consists  of  capital  gains,  his 
carryover  of  excess  farm  deductions  would 
be  reduced  by  the  excluded  half  of  his  capi- 
tal gains  income.  No  matter  what  the  source 
of  the  nonfarm  Income,  excess  farm  deduc- 
tions arising  from  the  special  farm  tax  ac- 
counting rules  would  not  be  permitted  to 
offset  It.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary 
farmer  Incurring  a  loss  would  be  protected 
under  this  approach  In  two  ways:  First,  by 
allowing  a  limited  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
an  ordinary  farmer  who  must  take  part  time 
or  seasonal  employment  to  supplement  his 
income  in  a  poor  year  In  his  farm  operations 
would  not  be  deprived  of  his  farm  loss  de- 
ductions. Second,  the  carryover  and  carry- 
back provisions  would  be  available  to  absorb 
iarge  one-time  losses.  In  other  words,  the 
provision  would.  In  operation,  only  affect 
taxpayers  with  relatively  large  amounts  of 
non-farm  Income,  that  It.  individuals  who 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  their  farm  income 
for  their  livelihood. 

Corporate  farms. — In  his  floor  statement 
Senator  Metcalf ,  the  bill's  author,  noted  that 
corporations  were  moving  into  farming  at  an 
increasing  rate.  While  he  was  disturbed  by 
this  trend,  he  did  not  propose  to  prohibit 
corporate  farming  in  this  bill.  Instead,  the 
purpose  was  to  "eliminate  the  possibility  of 
corporations  getting  Federal  tax  rewards  for 
engaging  In  loss  operations  in  the  farming 
field.  "  The  bill  would  achieve  this  goal  by 
denying  corporations  the  right  to  offset  non- 
farm  income  with  farm  losses  unless  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  corporation's  stock  is 
held  by  bona  flde  farmers.  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113.  part  23.  page  30702. 

The  Treasury  Department  defers  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  corporate  farming. 
However,  whatever  the  decision  on  that  mat- 
ter, the  corporate  provisions  In  the  bill  do 
not  appear  to  represent  an  effective  approach 
to  the  Issue.  On  the  one  hand  they  would 
deny  the  tax  beneflts  of  a  farm  loss  on  the 
basis  of  the  make-up  of  the  shareholders 
and  not  the  nature  of  the  corporation's 
activities.  Thus,  the  farm  loss  abuse  would 
still  be  available  to  a  limited  group  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  able  to  arrange  their  farming 
and  non-farming  business  so  as  to  qualify 
as  "farmers"  based  on  their  non-corporate 
activities  although  they  would  not  be  based 
on  both  their  corporate  and  non-corporate 
activities.  For  example,  if  a  taxpayer  has  two 
farming  operations,  but  Is  primarily  engaged 
In  a  non-farming  business,  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  deduct  any  farm  losses  ( or,  under 
the  Treasury  alternatives,  only  a  limited 
amount).  However,  by  transferring  his  non- 
farm  business  and  one  farm  operation  to  a 
corporation  and  retaining  the  other  farm 
business,  he  would  qualify  as  a  farmer  since 
his  only  remaining  business  activity  Is  farm- 
ing. As  a  result,  his  corporation  would  be 
excused  from  the  farm  loss  limitations.  This 
result  seems  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  discouragement 
to  corporate  farming,  the  provisions  would 
affect  only  loss  operations  and  not  profitable 
ones,  which  likewise  seems  somewhat  Incon- 
sistent. Thus,  It  does  not  appear  that  a 
proposal  concerning  "tax  losses  "  Is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  deaUng  with  the  general 


Issues  of  corporate  farming.  It  Is  therefore 
suggested  that.  In  lieu  of  the  corporate  rules 
In  the  bill,  corporations  be  covered  In  the 
same  manner  as  Individual  farmers  and  farms 
run  by  a  partnership. 

Capital  jrains.— Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  to  measure  the  amount 
of  his  allowable  farm  expense  deductions  for 
a  taxable  year  by  the  full  amount  of  any 
long-term  capital  gains  for  that  year  arising 
from  sales  of  farm  assets  although.  In  fact, 
he  receives  a  deduction  equal  to  50  percent 
of  these  gains  In  computing  his  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Thus,  m  this  situation,  the  tax- 
payer will  In  effect  receive  a  double  deduction 
against  his  capital  gain  farm  Income.  This 
Is  an  Important  problem  because  of  the 
special  capital  gain  treatment  allowed  on  the 
sale  of  farm  assets  such  as  draft  and  breed- 
ing livestock,  and  citrus  groves.  This  problem 
could  be  solved  by  providing  for  an  adjust- 
ment that  would  limit  the  measure  of  allow- 
able farm  deductions  to  the  taxable  one-half 
of  capital  gains. 

Special  treatment  for  certain  losses  and 
expenses. — On  the  other  hand.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  except  some  kinds  of  farm 
expenses  from  the  disallowance  provisions. 
One  category  of  farm  expenses  would  Include 
taxes  and  Interest  which  are  generally  de- 
ductible whether  or  not  they  are  attributable 
to  an  Income  producing  activity.  A  second 
category  would  Include  casualty  and  aban- 
donment losses  and  exp>enses  and  losses  aris- 
ing from  drought.  These  events  are  generally 
not  m  the  taxpayer's  control  and  disallow- 
ance of  the  loss  or  expense  could  create  an 
undue  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  since  they 
may  be  catastrophic.  These  same  expenses 
and  losses  are  now  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  section  270  which  excludes  losses  In 
connection  with  a  hobby  operation. 

Scope  of  the  bill. — As  noted  at  the  outset, 
the  farm  loss  problems  at  which  the  bill  Is 
aimed  arise  from  the  use  of  accounting 
methods  which  do  not  properly  match  Income 
and  expenses,  such  as  the  failure  to  use  an 
Inventory  method  where  goods  on  hand  at 
year  end  are  a  slgnlflcant  factor.  Conse- 
quently, there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
to  subject  a  taxpayer  who  adopts  a  proper 
method  of  accounting  and  capitalizes  ex- 
penses to  the  restrictive  rules  of  this  bill. 
There  Is.  In  fact,  a  positive  advantage  In  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  sound  accounting 
practices.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
scope  of  this  bin  be  limited  to  those  tax- 
payers who.  with  respect  to  their  farming 
operations,  do  not  elect  to  use  Inventories 
and  to  capitalize  all  expenditures  which 
should  be  capitalized  under  generally  recog- 
nized tax  accounting  principles. 

•  *  •  •  • 

As  indicated,  these  are  not  changes  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  bill.  We  thoroughly 
agree  with  Its  objective  and  general  approach. 
Our  suggestions  are  generally  to  Improve  Its 
efficiency. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  analyzed  available 
Internal  Revenue  Service  studies  on  in- 
dividual income  tax  returns  and  at  my 
request  prepared  a  table  which  provides 
a  further  Insight  into  this  problem.  The 
most  important  and  obvious  fact  that 
the  table  reveals  is  that  there  is  a  per- 
sistent rise  in  average  net  farm  loss  as 
adjusted  gross  income  increases.  In  ad- 
dition, the  table  shows  that  in  seven  of 
the  nine  adjusted  gross  income  classes, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last 
2  years  for  which  statistics  were  avail- 
able in  the  number  of  returns  which 
claim  a  net  farm  loss.  For  example,  in 
1964  there  were  17,969  loss  returns  filed 
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1161                                                                 IKS  "" 

.„.„„.„..„.,., "r,;!  <.J5  A....;;:^ "  ""X-;  <  J.'is  .».»i».  ""^-^  '»"""S  "•-•»■■ 

»»- :     IS     -USiffi      W      11     111  W      ii     'li        ill 

i|;;E;;;EE;E;:EE;;:::::    g   n    n    ||   ;||  ||    &.    ^     n 

»°^|JSo :              6  865              63,526                9.254                7,424              76,852  0.352                8,863            ^^g.                    ^  ^^. 

t?^ViSmi-| I               2>6               53,608               21,056                 2,874               54.872  19,093                 J,^«l               o^.  ^                      ^02 

JlOOtoJsUU' - 14C                 >;  7QS               ^fi  517                     170                 6.62b  Jo.s/i                     i"                 i' ict                An  Ma 

J500  to  $1.000 "I               l?^             4'21i                    103                7.630  74.078                     88                3.555               40.398 

$1,000  and  over - '^ <.i)W  »,<:u » 

"Greater  detail  available  for  1966:    ^ 

Number  of  Net  loss 

AGI  classes  (tfiousands)  returns      (thousands)       Average  loss 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President     on     -  ^i^rra^ ^^ c^rlb^d ^ ^Sl  ran^Xgtr  Tor'^JT^AZXtT^l 

January  17.  1969,  then  Secretary  of  the     ^^^e.  JJ^y^^f  ^^y^,^3''^^^°;''^'J'n'''^o  in  and  this  is  hurting  them.  They  say  that  movie 

Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  testified  before     f^g  ^^^  '^^^  ol  theirToss'es  as  a  fax  deduc-  surs  and  -»-y  °J^"  ^^f.^f ^P^.^^^Sf •  the? 

the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  listing     ,,„„  ,^  ^  ,.ery  profitable  operation  e-sewhere.  even  have  <f^^^f  *^«  '  «l"  ^  manSng  the 

the  need  for  tax  reform  as  a  top  priority     when  this  happens,  dangerously  unfair  com-  hire  fln^  that  specialize  in  managing  tne 

subject  for  the  91st  Congress,  he  made     petition  takes  place.                               „^.„^„  Last  vear  Black  Watch  Farms,  which  helps 

some  observations  which   are  pertinent         Question^  Do  fo^  f^jor  a  tax  crackdown  ^^^^^l^^^^^^J.l^,,^  ^^cfit.  exce^ing 

to  any  discussion  of  my  bill,  and  I  quote:     °\«fP°'*"°f 'VoS^^^  thmk^             ought  $5  million  on  $15  million  gross  revenues. 

The    middle    classes    are   likely    to   revolt     ./^^^rable  Trtake  advan^S  oT  speclall^-  Harold  L^ppenhelm«  of  Kansas  City  ha^ 

against  income  taxes  not  because  of  the  level      ^^^''^^i^J^Joce^urerto   w^^^^  ^^^^    ^^-     ^^"^r^^.^'l^^^Jl;  tonTc 

or  the  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay     ^"^jcuZre  on  another  business  enterprise.  "Cowboy  EcononUcs,''  deal  ng  with  the  top^ 

but   because   certain   provisions   of   the    tax     agriculture  on   anomer                               k  ^^  coauthored  "Cowboy  Utlgatlon     on  tax 

laws  unfairly  lighten  the  burdens  of  others         The  Dallas  Morning  News  on  Novem-  and  legal  aspects  of  ranching, 

who  can  afford  to  pay.  People  are  concerned     ^^       jO.  1968.  published  an  excellent  ar-  Treasury  officials  have  said  "tn«  att^^c"!^ 

and  indeed  angered  about  the  high-income          j     .      Walter  B.  Moore,  editor  of  the  tax  beneflts  to  wealthy  Pf'^^!^  ^*'^  ^"7^^ 

reclDlents  who  pay  little  or  no  Federal  Income     "'''*=     \il!l\Z„    i^fuio/^   "-Parminff  the  them  to  bid  up  prices  of  farm  land  beyona 

S     For   example     the   extreme    cases   are      Texas   Almanac,   entitled      Farming   the  ^^j^j^  ^^^,^             u  ,„  ^  normal  farm 

l"  tax  returns  in  i967  with  adjusted  gross     Tax  Law:  Rich  Make  Money  by  Losing  ^^^^^^y         t^e  ordinary  farmer  must  com- 

incomes  above  $200,000  on  which  no  federal     It."  pete  In  the  marketplace  vsrlth  these  wealthy 

Income  taxes  were  paid.  Including  21   with         Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con-  farm    owners    who    may    consider  a     farm 

Incomes  above  1  million  dollars.                               gent  that  the  article  be  printed  in   the  proflt^ln  the  economic  sense— unnecessary 

Judging  from  taxpayers"  letters  to  the  TD-ronn  ^^^  ^^^^^  purposes."  „  .„  „  „  „^ 
Treasury,  I  would  say  that  many  people  are  "=4°f°;^„,  ^hiPction  the  article  was  or-  Agriculture  Secretary  OrylUe  Freeman  ad- 
unset  and  impatient  over  the  need  for  cor-  Without  objection,  tne  arncie  was  oi  ^.^^^^^  changing  the  tax  laws  to  ellnilnate 
rectmg  the^  and  other  situations  which  dered  tO  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol-  ^^^  ^^^  havens  for  corporations  or  indlvld- 
demand  our  attention.  In  this  connection,  I  lows:  uals  that  have  major  nonfarm  sources  of 
should  point  out  that  the  10  percent  sur-  farming  the  Tax  Law:  Rich  Make  Money  income.  ».  ^  .»*« 
charge  has  made  many  taxpayers  more  aware  by  Losing  It  Here  In  Texas,  studies  by  Texas  a&m 
of  the  inequities  In  our  present  tax  system  ^^  g  j^Q^re)  economists  Indicate  that  the  Prj'l"^"'^^*'^^ 
and  more  demanding  that  reforms  be  (uy  waiier  o.  nu.^  ;  „„„„  of  land  for  farming  and  ranching  today  haa 
adoDteT                                                                         Wealthy    Americans    are    making    money  relationship  to  current  Inflated 

I  believe  public  confldence  In  our  Income     farming  or  ranching  ^^''\^°^'''«}\J^Z  prices, 

tax  system  is  threatened  and  that  tax  reform      do  this  through  provisions  "J  P^^^«^^^^°^«  One  agricultural  worker  recently  told  me 

should  be  a  top  priority  subject  for  the  new     tax  laws.  It's  entirely  legal.  But  the  "lYeMury  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    j^^^  ^^  ^exas  now  where  land 

Administration  and  the  Qlsi  Congress.               Department.     Department     of     Agriculture  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^  ^  p^ce  that  will  yield  ade- 

As  vou  know,  we  at  Treasury  have  been     many  members  of  Congress  and  others  think  ^^^^  returns  from  farming, 

working  on   tax   reform   proposals  for  more      laws  should  be  changed.  Another  sold  Brazos  bottomlands  and  put 

than  two  years  and  they  are  now  ready.  They         Here's  an  example  of  how  the  law  beneflts  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  higher-yielding  investments.  A 

win  be  turned  over  to  Secretary-Designate     those  In  the  maximum  Income  tax  bracket.  ^^^  country  editor  told  me  landovimers  In 

Kennedy  and   upon  request,  to  the  Congress.     It's  cited  by  the  Treasury  Department  In  a  ^^^  country  are  selling  out  to  San  Antonio 

'                                              ,     ,.,      ^       report  In  the  Congressional  Record   of  last  businessmen  and  putting  the  money  In  stocks 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  would  like  to     gept.  19  and  bonds. 

see  those  proposals  and  if  all  it  takes  is         The  well-to-do  investor  whose  main  source  j  should  emphasize  that  city  businessmen 

a    simple    request    that    they    be    made     of  income  is  something  else  buys  a  cattle  ^j^^  j^^jj^  or  ranch  often  help  rural  areas, 

available    I  now  make  the  request  that     breeding  herd.  He  chooses  not  to  capitalize  .pj^^j^  spending  for  supplies,  labor  and  equlp- 

fi,»V,t^  i»nrpVnrv  fVirnish  me  with  thosc     his  cost  of  raising  the  cattle,  amounting  to  ^  benefits  small   towns  and  the   people 

the  new  Secretary  furnish  me  with  tnose     ^^00,000,  and  not  to  use  an  inventory  method  ^  n^g  there.  They  can  afford  to  try  new 

proposals.                   ,0  foc..,«  «*  tt  q   Moto<=     of  accounting.  things  and  often  contribute  to  progress. 

In  the  January  13  issue  or  U.sa.  wews        mg  j200,000  expenses  are  deducted  from  his  Everyone  I  know  associated  with  agrlcul- 

&  World  Report,  then  Secretary  of  Agn-     q^^j    income,    saving    $140,000    in    income  ^^^^g  agrees  that  this  trend  is  a  mixed  bless- 

culture  Orville  Freeman  had  this  to  say     taxes.  Then,  when  his  cattle  are  sold,   he  mg  as  well  as  a  problem.  Almost  everyone  also 

about  tax  loss  farming  and  I  now  quote     pays  the  25  percent  capital  gains  tax.  On  thinks  something  should  be  done  about  the 

the  pertinent  excerpts  from  his  inter-     the  $200,000  portion,  this  totals  $50,000  which  ^^^  law. 

viPw-                                                                           13  $90,000  less  than  the  $140,000  he  would  vvhen  Congress  convenes  next  year.  It  will 

■                                               . .        ,                 have  had  to  pay.  be  asked  to  revise  the  tex  laws.  This  has  been 

I  am  worried  about  corporation  raxms-                     orchards  offer  similar  tax-saving  op-  tried  before,  but  nothing  happened, 

not   because   they    are   more   efficient.    The                            j^             ^an  businessmen  have  Leader  In  efforts  to  change  the  laws  has 

adequate-size  family-farm  oP^;;a;tor  Is  more     P°^^^°  f ^^J"^^^  "to^ ^ave  Income  tax  sav-  been   Sen.  Lee  Metcalf.  D-Mont.  He  intro- 

efllclent  In  most  cases.  My  concern  Is  that     f°"f  ^^*  P^°?^°'^  .T.  f*^^^  even  though  duced  bills,  then  revised  them  at  the  sugges- 

fha^areSltl^;  ^^T^^^S^^^^^^erltTa     ry'^^'Un^llerKf  ^%'racket.^  tlon  of  the  Treasury  and  USDA.  At  the  recent 
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■Mslon,  theM  were  SB  40S0  and  BB  1M16, 
a  companion  bill  In  the  ^ouse. 

Baalc  provlslona  of  the  Metcalf  proposals 
Include  these:  J 

Nonfarm  Income  up  to  $15,000  could  be 
completely  offset  by  farming  or  ranching 
losses  In  paying  Income}  taxes.  This  should 
protect  the  person  who  ^  primarily  a  farm- 
er or  ranchman  but  has  a  part-time  Job  or 
other  supplemental  inco^ie. 

Each  91  of  nonfari^t  Income  between 
915,001  and  $30,000  would  reduce  the  original 
tax  deductions  allowed  by  $1.  This  means 
that  those  with  over  $30,000  nonfarm  Income 
could  not  deduct  losses  ffom  farming.  (There 
are  some  exceptions  for  local  taxes,  etc.) 

Advocates  of  these  measures  argue  that 
they  will  not  keep  the  city  man  from  having 
a  farm.  They  will  merely  prevent  him  from 
misusing  tax  provisions  developed  primarily 
to  benefit  the  bona  fide  i  anchman  or  farmer. 

Some  say  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
surpluses  and  Inflation  that  face  agrlciiltxire 
today  are  rooted  In  this  absentee  ownership 
and  tax-loss  farming. 

It  has  been  said  that  tills  hurts  Texas  pro- 
ducers more  than  all  of  the  Imports  of  agrl- 
cultiiral  products  from  a|broad  and  that  pro- 
ducer groups  .should  spend  more  time  try- 
ing to. change  the  tax  jaws  than  trying  to 
hike  Import  barriers. 

Parmer's  Union,  the  {Rational  Orange  and 
American  Farm  Bureau  federation  will  sup- 
port some  such  legislation  In  the  future, 
probably  Metcalf's  propolis.  But  many  agri- 
cultural organizations  (lave  members  who 
benefit  from  the  tax  setup  and  will  oppose 
proposed  changes. 

Remember,  also,  that  Congress  now  is 
urban  minded.  Rep.  Janle  Whltten,  D-Mlss.. 
recently  said  that  only  #7  out  of  435  House 
members  now  have  as  m  nch  as  20  per  cent  of 
their  constituency  primarily  engaged  In  agri- 
culture. It  la  hard  to  paw  agricultural  legis- 
lation under  such  cond!  tlons,  especially  tax 
law  chang^es  that  are  opp  osed  by  businessmen 
who  benefit  from  the  sta  tus  quo. 


to 


Ande  rson 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr 
cember  18  the  vice  pri 
Dillon,  Union 
Anderson,  Jr.,  sent  mi! 
which  he  had  sent 
the  Senate  Finance 
various  interested 
and  the  House  of 
his   letter,   Mr 
areas  of  objection  to 
that  letter  in  detail 
one  point  at  a  time. 

Mr.  President, 
of  correspondence  is 
further  discussion  of 
imous  consent  that 
ters  between  Mr. 
be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no 
were  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


President,  on  De- 

^sident  of  Eastman 

!S  and  Co.,  W.  A. 

a  copy  of  a  letter 

the  chairman  of 

Committee  and  "to 

paities  in  the  Senate 

Representatives."  In 

raised   seven 

my  bill.  I  answered 

t£  king  his  objections 


bec2  use 


Secu  -i 


aid 


Mr.  W.  A.  Andekson,  Jr. 
Vice  President 

Dillon.  Union 

ton,  Tex. 
Dear  Mr.   Aimderson: 
you  sent  me  a  copy  of 
Senator  Russell  Long 
the  Senate  and  House 
your   letter   you   took 
S.    4059,    dealing   with 
farming.   You  lndlcate<i 
were   personally  in   sy 
the  aspects  of  the  legl^atlon 
to  the  conclusion  that 
fects  of  the  legislation 
tages. 

I  have  been  through 
fully  and  after  considering 
raise  see  nothing  to  ch  inge 


this  exchange 

pertinent  to  any 

1  he  bill,  I  ask  unan- 

exchange  of  let- 

Antlerson  and  myself 

Re<  ord. 

objection,  the  letters 
pripted  in  the  Record, 

January  9,  1969. 


Corpor(^e  Finance,  Eastman 
ties  and  Co.,  Hous- 


Thls  last  December 

a  letter  you  sent  to 

other  members  of 

Representatives.  In 

^ception  to  my   bill, 

the   problem   of   tax 

that  although   you 

n^pathy  with  some  of 

you  had  come 

the  unfavorable  ef- 

outweigh  lis  advan- 

^our  letter  quite  care- 
the  points  you 
my  Intention  to 


reintroduce  substantially  the  equivalent  of 
S.  4059  In  the  91st  Congress.  In  large  part  I 
differ  with  your  views  because  my  concern 
lies  primarily  with  the  real,  or  the  "dirt," 
farmer  whereas  In  your  case  I  would  assume 
that  your  concern  to  an  appreciable  extent 
lies  in  developing  new  areas  of  Investment 
for  clients  of  Arms  like  your  own.  I  would 
like  to  comment,  however,  on  the  seven 
points  that  you  raise  In  your  letter  which  led 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bill  along  the 
lines  that  I  plan  to  Introduce 'Is  not  desirable. 
The  first  point  you  make  Is  that  there 
would  be  a  general  substantial  Increase  in 
the  price  level  of  farm  commodities.  In  this 
regard  you  quote  from  Senator  McGovern 
who  views  this  as  a  favorable  point.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  that  one  Initial  effect  of 
this  bill  would  be  to  Increase  farm  prices 
somewhat  over  a  period  of  years  to  the  extent 
that  these  prices  presently  are  being  kept 
artificially  low  by  the  infusion  of  extra  funds 
into  farm  Investments  as  a  result  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  farming  privileges.  I  do  not  see  this 
as  anything  Immediate  but  rather  as  an  Im- 
pact which  would  be  felt  only  slowly  over  a 
period  of  years  and  even  this  would  be  likely 
to  be  offset  in  large  part  by  the  Increased 
production  which  would  occur  as  a  result  of 
these  very  price  Increases  that  you  refer  to. 
This,  of  course,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
effect  of  the  free  enterprise  system  In  opera- 
tion which  Is  what  my  bill  would  be  restor- 
ing. 

I  think  it  is  unlikely,  however,  that  there 
win  be  appreciable  price  increases  because 
the  true  American  farmer  has  shown  a 
phenomenal  ability  to  expand  production. 
In  the  long  run  this  should  offset  any  price 
rise  tendencies  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
artificial  tax  subsidies  for  the  "non-farmer" 
investor.  This  in  reality  means  no  more  than 
the  restoration  of  the  normal  allocation  of 
resources.  Substantial  price  rises  In  farm 
commodities  relative  to  price  rises  elsewhere 
in  the  economy  Is  something  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  not  fear.  The  farmer's  share 
of  the  gross  national  product,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  been  decreasing  even  taking  into 
account  the  relatively  greater  growth  In  the 
other  areas  of  the  economy. 

In  connection  with  your  point  on  price 
level  rises  you  also  suggest  that  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  may  drive  farm  land  prices 
down.  I  think  my  bill  will  have  some  effect 
in  this  direction  because  land  prices  will  not 
be  artificially  bid  up  by  non-farmers  who 
wish  to  offset  farm  losses  against  their  other 
substantial  Income.  While  It  Is  true  that 
farm  land  price  decreases  (or  smaller  in- 
creases than  would  otherwise  occur)  do  de- 
crease estate  values  for  farmers,  this  Is  not  a 
problem  for  the  farmer  who  Intends  to  con- 
tinue farming.  In  fact  It  places  him  In  a 
better  position  to  expand  a  family  farm  Into 
a  larger,  more  economic,  unit.  I  should  also 
point  out  that  one  of  the  concerns  of  farm- 
ers is  that  when  they  die  and  leave  their 
farms  to  their  children  their  estate  taxes  are 
large  because  their  land  values  are  artifi- 
cially Inflated  by  the  speculative  efforts  of 
the  non-farmers.  My  bill  will  help  remove 
this  concern  as  well. 

Your  second  ptolnt  Is  that  the  loss  of  tax 
loss  carryovers  after  5  years  makes  It  un- 
economical for  an  Investor  to  enter  any  type 
of  farming  that  requires  more  than  5  years 
to  realize  a  full  commercial  corporation  In- 
come. You  go  on  from  this  to  suggest  that 
this  win  create  a  monopoly  or  oligopoly  In 
these  areas  of  farming.  There  are  several 
points  that  I  should  raise  here.  First  of  all, 
under  my  bill  even  the  non-farmer  can  Inte- 
grate his  losses  from  farming  with  other  in- 
come if  he  Is  willing  to  report  his  farm  In- 
come on  an  accrual  basis — the  same  basis 
his  other  Income  generally  Is  reported  on.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  true  farmer,  who 
has  little  or  no  non-farm  income,  is  already 
faced  with  the  problem  that  you  describe 
and  therefore  this  doea  no  more  than  equate 


the  two  situations.  He  and  the  non-farmer 
can  offset  farm  losses  against  farm  income 
for  longer  than  the  5-year  carryover  period 
If  there  are  any  long-run  profits  In  the  farm 
operations. 

I  also  would  be  ctirlous  to  know  how 
significant  the  extension  of  this  5-year  tax 
loss  carryover  provision  is  to  you.  My  bill 
could  be  modified  to  provide  a  much  longer 
period  and  I  would  be  curious  to  know 
whether  you  would  support  the  bill  under 
those  conditions. 

The  difficulty  with  the  present  situation 
Is  that  nonfarmers  presently  have  a  sub- 
stantial inducement  to  Invest  in  farm  prop- 
erties because  of  the  special  advantage  that 
they  have  In  offsetting  farm  losses  against 
their  non-farm  income.  If  any  monopoly  or 
oligopoly  Is  to  occur  in  farming  operations  it 
will  occur  because  the  blg-monled  Interests 
from  Wall  Street  take  over  the  farming  opera- 
tions In  America.  It  won't  be  because  farm 
land  prices  are  brought  down  and  the  small 
family  farmer  has  an  opportunity  to  expand 
his  operations  sufficiently  to  make  for  more 
economic  farming  operations. 

The  third  point  you  raise  has  me  some- 
what puzzled.  You  indicate  that  the  bill 
would  have  disastrous  effects  on  farmers  in 
general  should  there  be  a  long  period  of  gen- 
eral crop  failure.  It  may  be  that  you  over- 
looked the  provision  In  my  bill  (Sec.  277(a) 
(2)  and  Sec.  277(d)  (3))  providing  for  the 
unlimited  deduction  of  Items  such  as  those 
arising  from  casualties,  drought,  taxes,  in- 
voluntary conversions,  etc.  This  does  as  much 
as  I  can  see  could  appropriately  be  done  to 
guard  against  the  hazards  of  farming.  Of 
course,  farming  Is  always  In  trouble  when 
there  has  been  a  long  period  of  crop  failures, 
with  or  without  my  bill.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  it  resolves  all  farm  issues  any  more 
than  does  present  law.  This  much  should 
be  pointed  out,  however.  The  true  farmer 
who  experiences  long  periods  of  general  crop 
failures  has  no  appreciable  non-farm  in- 
come against  which  to  offset  his  losses.  AU  my 
bill  does  In  this  regard  Is  to  see  that  the  non- 
farmer  Is  placed  in  a  similar  category. 

Your  fourth  point  Is  a  curious  one.  You 
suggest  that  my  bill  will  lead  to  the  concen- 
tration of  farming  in  corporations.  My  bill 
applies  to  corporations  and  individuals  on 
the  same  basis.  If  you  mean  that  it  would 
remove  disadvantages  of  the  true  farmer — 
corporate  or  non-corporate — relative  to  the 
non-farmer  who  merely  makes  Investments 
in  farming  operations — whether  in  the  cor- 
porate or  non-corporate  form — I  agree  with 
you.  I  should  also  point  out  to  you  that  as 
far  as  the  true  farmer  is  concerned  who  has 
relatively  small  amounts  of  income,  up  to 
$15,000,  for  example,  all  of  the  advantages 
of  existing  law  with  respect  to  farming  op- 
erations are  retained.  If  this  has  any  effect  It 
seems  to  me  It  will  encourage  the  non-cor- 
porate farmer  the  most.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  farming  operations  may  not  Increasingly 
be  carried  on  in  corporate  form  since  many 
farmers  have  seen  fit  to  incorporate  their 
operations  over  the  past  several  years.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  of  t^ese  are  still  relatively 
small  farms. 

Your  fifth  point  is  that  my  bill  prohibits 
small  farmers  from  entering  any  areas  of 
farming  where  it  takee  more  than  5  years  to 
develop  a  commercial  crop  Income.  If  by 
small  farmer  you  mean  what  I  describe  as  a 
true  farmer,  he  has  little  if  any  opportunity 
to  do  so  today  since  the  farm  losses  he  in- 
curs do  him  no  good  unless  he  has  other 
Income,  farm  or  non-farm,  to  offset  against 
them.  I  should  point  out,  however,  in  case 
you  overlooked  it  that  in  the  case  of  the 
true  farmer  with  non-farm  Income  up  to 
$15,000  and  somewhat  above,  he  can  offset 
farm  losses  against  non-farm  Income.  There- 
fore, the  small  farmer  will  remain  in  as  good 
a  position  under  my  bill  as  he  is  today  ex- 
cept that  he  will  not  be  faced  with  the  un- 
fair competition  of  the  non-farmer  Investor. 
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Again  this  gets  back  to  the  carry-forward 
period  also.  As  I  indicated  previously  I  would 
be  willing  to  consider  a  longer  loss  carry- 
over period  if  this  is  a  major  factor. 

Your  sixth  point  Is  that  my  bill  wovUd 
cause  a  general  Increase  In  the  Inflationary 
pressures  In  our  economy.  This  looks  to  me 
like  It  Is  point  number  one  set  forth  In  a 
slightly  different  manner.  As  I  pointed  out 
before,  food  prices  under  my  bill  may  go  up 
slightly  until  the  true  farmer  increases  his 
production  enough  to  offset  these  Increases. 
On  the  other  hand  land  prices,  as  you  your- 
self admit,  probably  will  decrease  under  my 
bill. 

Your  seventh  and  final  point  was  that  my 
bin  would  create  a  discriminatory  treatment 
with  respect  to  farm  capital  gains.  I  have 
read  yoxir  letter  on  this  point  and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  you  know  how  my  bill  works. 
Capital  gains  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
are  eligible  for  a  50  per  cent  reduction  under 
present  law  in  arriving  at  the  taxable  base. 
This  same  reduction  continues  under  my 
bill.  The  50  per  cent  referred  to,  therefore. 
Is  only  the  taxable  portion.  This  may  be  off- 
set against  farm  capital  losses  or  farm  ordi- 
nary losses,  in  that  order.  In  addition,  the 
capital  loss  offset  will  be  available  for  non- 
farm  capital  losses  where  the  $15,000  pro- 
vision applies.  As  far  as  the  true  farmer  is 
concerned  this  Is  his  present  treatment  for 
capital  gains.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
place  some  of  your  non-farm  clients  in  the 
same  category  as  the  true  farmer  in  this 
respect. 

I  realize  that  my  letter  may  not  be  very 
convincing  to  you  because  it  Is  difficult  to 
convince  someone  when  the  advantage  to 
his  clients  lies  on  the  other  side.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  it  Is  clear  that  my  bill  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  American  people  taken 
as  a  whole  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall 
do  ail  In  my  power  to  press  for  Its  enactment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eastman  Dillon,  Union 

Secttrities  &  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.,  December  18. 1968. 
Hon.  Lex  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  Senator 
Long,  concerning  Senate  Bill  S.  4059  which 
you  Introduced  on  September  19,  1968.  As 
I  understand  It,  your  bill  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  deny  taxpayers  certain  Incentives 
which  have  previously  existed  In  our  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  farm  taxation. 

Although  I  personally  am  in  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  legislation, 
I  have  basically  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  unfavorable  effects  of  the  legislation  far 
outweigh  Its  advantages.  As  a  result  of  this 
conviction,  I  have  sent  copies  of  the  enclosed 
letter  to  various  Interested  parties  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Since  the  legislation  was  Introduced  by  you, 
I  felt  that  you.  of  course,  would  also  like  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

If  you  would  like,  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  confer  with  you  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion at  any  time  that  might  be  convenient 
for  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  A.  Anderson,  Jr., 
Vice  President,  Corporate  Finance. 
Enclosure. 


Eastman  Dillon,  Union 

Securities  &  Co., 
Houston.  Tex.,  December  18. 1968. 
Hon.  RrssELL  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  As  you  may  know,  on 
November   1,   1967,   Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of 


Montana   Introduced   a   bUl    In    the    United 
SUtes  Senate   (8.  2613)   which  he  described 
as  "A  Bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  prohibit  persons  who  are  not  bona 
fide  farmers  from  using  losses  Incurred  in 
their  farming  operations  as  an  offset  to  In- 
come from  other  sources".  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
a  companion  bill  which  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  of   Representatives  was  referred 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
You,    as    Chairman   of    the   Senate   Finance 
Committee,  requested  reports  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  bill.  In  their  reports 
to   the   Senate   Finance    Committee,    which 
were  published  in  the  July  17,  1968  Congres- 
sional  Record,   both   the  Treasury   Depart- 
ment and  the  Agriculture  Department  sup- 
ported the  proposed  legislation  but  requested 
certain  modifications.  As  a  result.   Senator 
Metcalf  Introduced  a  new  bill  on  September 
19,  1968  to  supersede  S.  2613.  The  new  bill  Is 
8.  4059  and  I  understand  that  a  companion 
bill   has  also  been  introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  new  bills  Incorporate 
the   requested    modifications   of   the   Treas- 
ury   and    Agriculture    Departments.    When 
Congress  adjourned,  both  bills  died  and  will 
have  to  be  reintroduced  next  year. 

In  essence,  the  proposed  legislation  changes 
the  treatment  of  farm  Income  in  two  major 
respects.  First,  any  farming  operations  and 
tax  accounting  thereon,  would  be  treated  as 
a  separate  business  whether  operated  by  an 
Individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corporation 
and  tax  losses  resulting  from  farming  could 
be  applied  only  against  farm  Income.  As  a 
result,  a  loss  In  one  farm  year  would  be  car- 
ried back  against  the  preceding  three  years' 
profits  or  carried  forward  against  the  next  five 
years'  profits.  Any  farm  loss  which  could  not 
be  offset  during  that  nine  year  period  would 
be  forfeited.  Second,  capital  gains,  reduced  by 
50%,  resulting  from  the  sale  of  farm  assets 
would  have  to  be  used  to  offset  ordinary  In- 
come losses  to  the  extent  possible. 

Upon  Initial  examination  of  the  bill.  It 
would  appear  to  accomplish  the  sponsors' 
objective,  the  elimination  of  certain  tax 
Incentives  existing  In  our  present  tax  laws. 
A  close  examination  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, however,  will  bring  one  to  certain  addi- 
tional conclusions  which  appear  to  be  far 
more  harmful  than  the  existence  of  these  tax 
incentives.  My  own  analysis  of  the  proposed 
legislation  has  brought  me  to  seven  primary 
conclusions: 

1.  It  would  cause  a  general  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  price  level  of  farm  commodities. 

2.  The  loss  of  tax  loss  carryovers  after  five 
years  makes  It  uneconomical  for  an  Investor 
to  enter  any  type  of  farming  that  requires 
more  than  five  years  to  realize  a  full  com- 
mercial crop  Income;  therefore,  it  would 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  oligopoly  in 
those  areas  of  farming. 

3.  It  would  have  disastrous  effects  on 
farmers  in  general,  should  there  be  a  long 
period  of  general  crop  failure. 

4.  It  would  create  a  greater  concentration 
of  farming  in  the  hands  of  corporations. 

5.  It  would  prohibit  small  farmers  from 
entering  any  areas  of  farming  where  it  takes 
more  than  five  years  to  develop  a  commercial 
crop  Income. 

6.  It  would  cause  a  general  increase  In  the 
Inflationary  pressures  In  our  economy. 

7.  It  would  create  a  discriminating  treat- 
ment of  farm  capital  gains. 

In  order  to  substantiate  my  above  men- 
tioned conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
with  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  treatment 
of  losses  resulting  from  farm  operations.  The 
basic  reasons  for  this  new  legislation  are 
pointed  out  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  In  his  letter  of 
July  11.  1068  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee, 

The  objective  Is  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  presently  grant  high  bracket  tax- 


payers subetantial  tax  benefits  from  the 
operation  of  certain  types  of  farms  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  These  taxpayers,  whose  primary 
economic  activity  is  other  than  farming, 
carry  on  limited  farming  activities  such  as 
citrus  farming  or  cattle  raising.  By  electing 
the  special  farm  accounting  rules — which 
were  developed  to  ease  the  bookkeeping 
chores  for  ordinary  farmers — these  high 
bracket  taxpayers  show  farm  "tax  losses" 
which  are  not  true  economic  losses.  These 
"tax  losses"  are  then  deducted  from  their 
other  Income,  resulting  in  large  tax  savings. 
Moreover,  these  "tax  losses"  frequently  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  creating  a  farm  asset  (I.e. 
the  cost  of  raising  a  breeding  herd)  which 
will  ultimately  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
(Including  the  part  representing  a  recoup- 
ment of  the  previously  deducted  expenses) 
taxed  only  at  lower  caplUl  gains  rates.  Thus, 
deductions  are  set  off  against  ordinary  In- 
come, while  the  sale  price  of  the  resulting 
assets  represents  capitil  gain.  The  essence 
of  the  bill  is  to  deny  high  bracket  part-time 
farmers  the  ability  to  use  the  generous  farm 
tax  accounting  rules  to  reduce  taxes  on  their 
non-farm  income. 

■This  cannot  help  but  result  in  a  distortion 
of  the  farm  economy,  especially  for  the 
ordinary  farmer  who  depends  en  his  farm  to 
produce  the  income  needed  to  support  him 
and  his  family.  This  distortion  may  be  evi- 
denced In  various  ways:  For  one.  the  attrac- 
tive farm  tax  benefits  available  to  wealthy 
persons  have  caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price 
of  farm  land  beyond  that  which  would  pre- 
vail in  the  normal  farm  economy.  Further- 
more, because  of  the  present  tax  rules,  the 
ordinary  farmer  must  compete  In  the  market 
place  with  these  wealthy  farm  owners  who 
may  consider  a  farm  profit — in  the  economic 
sense — unnecessary  for  their  purposes.  Statis- 
tics show  a  clear  predominance  of  farm  losses 
over  farm  gains  among  high  bracket  tax- 
payers with  income  from  other  sources." 

The  principal  statistical  evidence  which 
has  been  presented  by  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  was  developed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Is  as  follows:  "In  1965,  among  tax- 
payers with  less  than  $50,000  of  adjusted 
gross  Income,  total  farm  profits  were  $5.1 
billion  and  total  farm  losses  were  $1.7  billion, 
about  a  5-to-2  ratio  of  profits  to  losses. 
Among  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  Income 
between  $50,000  and  $500,000,  profits  and 
losses  were  an  approximately  1-to-l  ratio. 
However,  among  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  income  of  over  $500,000  total  farm 
profits  were  82  million,  and  total  farm  losses 
were  $14  million,  a  more  than  7-to-l  ratio  in 
the  other  direction,  that,  losses  to  profits." 
The  Treasury's  conclusion,  therefore,  is.  "The 
fact  is  our  tax  laws  spawned  artificial  tax 
profits  and  have  distorted  the  farm 
economy." 

A  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  have 
made  statements  during  the  past  year  that 
the  result  of  these  Incentives  In  the  tax  law 
has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  price  of 
farm  land  and  a  decrease  In  farm  prices. 
On  July  18,  1968,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
stated  in  a  farm  policy  statement: 

"I  shall  fight  for  federal  tax  reform  to  re- 
move artificial  Incentives  for  the  movement 
of  non-farmers  into  agriculture.  These  in- 
vestors now  enjoy  an  unfair  tax  write-off 
break  which  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
independent  farmers.  Family  farmers  are 
efficient  enough  to  compete  with  anybody, 
providing  the  rules  are  fair.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  see  that  they  are.  Low  farm  prices 
and  Inadequate  Income  are  the  persistent 
symptoms    of    agriculture's    problems." 

A  number  of  statements  have  been  made 
by  other  supporters  of  the  legislation  con- 
firming the  Vice  President's  remarks.  As  an 
example,  on  March  19.  1968.  Semtor  George 
McGovern  addressed  the  National  Farmers 
Union  convention  and  stated,  "WeH-to-do 
urban  residents  who  make  a  good  deal  more 
on  tax  avoidance   than  a  farmer  can  make 
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from  production  amount  to  subsidized,  un- 
fair competitors  for  bona  flde  farmers.  They 
are  little  concerned  About  tbe  price  depress- 
ing effect  of  their  production." 

If  the  proposed  ta<  legislation  were  passed, 
the  entire  economlct  of  farming  would  be 
changed  since  the  tax  treatment  of  farm 
losses  would  be  different,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  presently  In  farming 
would  sell  their  far»is  and  Invest  In  other 
areas.  In  other  words,  since  the  r\Ues  of  the 
game  would  have  changed,  a  number  of  farm 
Investments  would  become  uneconomic  and 
those  farm  units  would  be  sold.  The  effect  of 
this  change  In  farm  economics  would  be  two- 
fold; 1 )  farm  commodity  prices  would  go  up, 
and  2)  land  prices  wotild  go  down. 

The  elimination  ()f  a  number  of  farm 
operations  would  decrease  the  supply  of  farm 
commodities  In  genetal.  and  as  we  shall  see 
later,  the  reduction  of  competition  in  cer- 
tain areas  would  halve  a  drastic  effect  on 
those  related  farm  commodity  prices.  As  Is 
obvious  In  any  pooij  crop  year,  when  the 
supply  of  farm  commodities  goes  down,  the 
prices  go  up.  With  tie  additional  factor  of 
population  growth  and  thereby  demand 
growth),  farm  comm< dity  prices  would  have 
to  increase. 

The  necessity  for  a  number  of  uneconomic 
farm  inv^pients  to  be  sold,  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  tax  legli  ilatlon,  would  decrease 
land  prices.  As  we  have  seen  from  the 
speeches  referred  to  above,  many  supporters 
of  the  bill  feel  that  a  decrease  In  land  prices 
would  be  beneficial,  ilowever,  a  decrease  In 
land  prices  would  re  luce  the  value  of  the 
small  farmer's  prlncljial  asset.  The  value  of 
his  land  would  decrea;  e.  too. 

Furthermore,  there  ire  those  supporters  of 
the  bill,  such  as  Senator  McGovern,  who  feel 
that  more  Investment  In  farming  by  corpora- 
tions would  be  detrimental  because  corpora- 
tions are  unfair  comi»etltlon  for  Individual 
farmers.  If  this  Is  th<  case,  then  those  per- 
sona who  are  supporting  the  bill  had  better 
take  another  look  slice  lower  land  prices 
and  higher  farm  commodity  prices  should  en- 
courage corporations  t  d  expand  their  present 
farm  operations.  The  c  verall  effect  of  the  bill, 
consequently,  would  lie  a  general  tendency 
for  corporations  to  en(  er  farming  and  for  In- 
dividual farmers,  whether  wealthy  or  not,  to 
get  out  of  farming. 

The    bill    would    cieate    a    monopoly    or 
ologopoly  situation  In  a  number  of  areas  of 
the  farm  community,  and  I  believe  this  Is 
why  the  bill  Is  being  so  strongly  supported 
by  a  number  of  specla  Interest  farm  groups. 
The  net  effect  of  this  1  eglslatlon  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  entrance  of  any  new  competi- 
tion Into  any  area  of  farming  which  takes 
more  than  five  years  tc  develop  a  commercial 
crop  Income.  This  Is  a  fairly  obvious  conclu- 
sion since  no  one  would  be  willing  to  make 
an  Investment  In  an  ai  ea  where  It  takes  Ave, 
six,  ten.  or  twelve  years  to  develop  a  commer- 
cial crop  Income  If  it  Is  not  possible  to  recover 
the  losses  Incurred  ditlng  the  time  prior  to 
the   operation's  genera  ting  revenues.   In  Its 
report    to    you.    the    '  rreasury    Department 
readily   admits  that   tiere  are   certain   crop 
areas   In   which   a   full    crop   Income   is   not 
derived  within  the  first  five  years  of  opera- 
tion,  "a  citrus  grove  laay  not  bear  a  com- 
mercial crop  until  six  or  seven  years  after 
it  has  been  planted".  Cther  types  of  farming 
In  which  a  commercial  crop  may  not  be  de- 
rived In  five  years  are  a]>ples,  peaches,  pecans, 
vineyards,  and  even  ca  tie.  If  a  small  farmer 
Is  trying  to  get  Into  tie  cattle  business  by 
raising   his   own  herd.   No   one   could    eco- 
nomically enter  any  of  these  areas  of  farm- 
ing, should  this  tax  legislation  be  imposed. 
If  we  look  ahead  to  ths  Increase  in  demand 
for  food  over  the  next  10  or  15  years,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  K  the  supply  remains 
constant,    prices    will    Increase    drastically. 
Already  there  are  cries  that  food  shortages 
will  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest  problems 
of   the   future.  Even  t<day   we  hear  house- 
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wives,  supermarket  operators,  and  consumers 
In  general,  charging  that  food  prices  are  In- 
creasing at  a  much  too  rapid  rate.  It  Is 
awesome  to  think  what  this  situation  might 
be  If  there  could  be  no  additional  vineyards, 
orchards,  citrus  growers,  or  even  small  cattle 
farms. 

Senator  McGovern  Indicated  In  his  speech 
referred  to  earlier,  that  this  legislation 
would  give  the  small  farmer  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  would  help  eliminate  pov- 
erty In  our  country,  whereas  It  appears  the 
exact  opposite  may  be  the  effect.  Corpora- 
tions win  force  the  small  farmers  out  of 
farming  and  prices  will  be  higher  and 
higher,  which  will  create  more  poverty,  not 
lessen  It.  In  addition,  the  small  farmer  who 
does  not  have  the  capital  to  ride  out  long 
droughts  or  other  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions may  find  himself  out  of  business  If 
he  has  two  or  three  consecutive  years  of 
complete  losses  and  only  a  modest  Income 
In  other  years  to  offset  them.  As  a  result, 
he  may  In  fact  be  put  out  of  business  be- 
cause at  the  end  of  five  years  he  would  have 
to  start  paying  taxes  on  farm  Income  when 
he  hasn't  received  the  benefit  of  all  of  his 
losses  In  bad  crop  years. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill, 
the  unique  treatment  of  capital  gains,  was 
proposed  primarily  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  The  pro- 
vision as  described  above  Is  that  long-term 
net  capital  gains  reduced  by  50%  would  be 
offset  to  the  extent  possible  by  ordinary  In- 
come tax  losses.  In  effect,  this  means  the 
gains  which  would  normally  be  taxed  at 
one-half  the  normal  Income  tax  rate  or 
25%,  whichever  Is  less,  would  be  used  to 
offset  ordinary  Income  tax  rates  no  matter 
what  the  effective  rate  may  be,  even  per- 
haps 70%.  This  Is  a  change  in  overall  tax 
policy  which  has  never  been  Implemented  In 
any  Industry.  It  is  a  discrimination  In  farm 
taxation  which  does  not  exist  In  any  other 
industry.  This  Is  a  burden  which  should  not 
be  Imposed  on  any  individual  industry  but 
should  be  an  overall  policy  decision  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  above  discussion 
supports  my  Initial  conclusions  which  point 
out  that  the  overall  effect  of  this  new  pro- 
posed tax  legislation  would  be  In  general 
much  more  detrimental  than  beneficial.  As 
the  Treasury  points  out  In  Its  report,  total 
farm  profits  in  1965  were  in  excess  of  $5.1 
billion  but  the  losses  reported  were  substan- 
tially less  than  that  and  in  fact,  among  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  over 
S500.000,  which  Is  the  Income  bracket  the 
bill  Is  reputedly  to  affect,  total  farm  losses 
were  only  $14  million  which,  as  a  dollar 
amount.  Is  a  very  Insignificant  figure  In  both 
our  national  and  government  economies.  If 
the  legislation  were  to  result  in  higher  prices, 
a  greater  concentration  of  farmlands  in  the 
hands  of  corporations,  discrimination  against 
small  farmers  in  certain  areas  of  farming, 
and  greater  Inflationary  pressures  on  the 
economy.  It  would  seem  that  the  advantage 
of  denying  certain  tax  Incentives  which  al- 
low farm  losses  to  an  extent  of  less  than  $2 
billion  for  all  farmers  would  hardly  out- 
weigh the  risk  Involved  In  passing  this 
legislation. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  make  an  ap- 
peal for  an  overall  tax  reform  that  would 
result  In  a  tax  legislation  program  which 
would  be  more  equitable  to  the  taxpayer  in 
general.  Certainly  it  should  be  far  more 
beneficial  than  special  purpose  legislation 
which  the  Treasury  supports  because  It  would 
mean  eliminating  certain  tax  Incentives  for 
farm  Investors,  and  which  special  Interest 
farm  groups  support  because  they  would  be 
in  a  much  better  competitive  position  with 
a  monopoly  in  their  particular  area  of  the 
farming  economy. 

I  feel  we  should  all  get  behind  an  overall 
tax  reform,  equitable  to  all  taxpayers,  rather 
than  take  the  risk  involved  In  passing  the 


type  of  legislation  which  Is  being  propoeed 
by  Senator  Metcalf. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  A.  AMDEBSON-,  Jr. 

Vice  President.  Corporate  Finance. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  use 
of  farming  losses  to  offset  other  income 
has  created  a  new  breed  of  person,  the 
"tax  farmer,"  who  is  more  interested  in 
farming  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  than 
he  is  in  the  land,  and  who  is  making  it 
increasingly  diflBcult  for  true  farmers  to 
earn  a  fair  and  adequate  rate  of  return 
on  their  effort  and  investment.  It  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me — the  more  eCBclent 
someone  becomes  in  his  nonfarm  inter- 
est, the  more  money  he  makes — and  the 
more  money  he  makes,  the  more  money 
he  loses  farming. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  which  pres- 
ently grant  high-bracket  taxpayers  sub- 
stantial tax  benefits  from  the  operation— 
usually  indirectly— of  limited  types  of 
farm  operations  on  a  part-time  basis. 
The  principal  economic  activity  of  these 
taxpayers  is  other  than  farming — often 
nmnlng  a  brokerage  firm,  law  business, 
practicing  medicine,  or  deriving  income 
largely  from  the  stage  or  motion  picture 
productions.  By  electing  the  special  farm 
accounting  rules  which,  as  the  Treasury 
and  Agriculture  Departments  have  indi- 
cated, were  developed  to  ease  the  book- 
keeping chores  for  ordinary  farmers, 
these  high-bracket  taxpayers  show  farm 
tax  losses  which  are  not  true  economic 
losses.  These  tax  losses  are  then  deducted 
against  their  other  income  with  resulting 
large  tax  savings. 

In  addition,  these  tax  losses  frequently 
represent  the  costs  of  creating  a  farm 
asset — such   as   the   cost   of   raising   a 
breeding  herd  of  cattle— which  will  ulti- 
mately be  sold  and  the  proceeds  taxed  at 
capital  gains  rate  not  in  excess  of  25  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  deductions  are  offset 
against  ordinary  income,  currently  sav- 
ing as  much  as  77  cents  on  a  dollar, 
while  the  related  income  may  eventually 
be  taxed  at  25  cents  on  the  dollar  or  less. 
While  I  am,  of  course,  concerned  with 
the  tax  equity  problem  here;  namely,  the 
problem  wherein  high-bracket  taxpayers 
are  able  to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden  by  using  farm  losses 
to  offset   or  eliminate  other  income — 
of  still  greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  influx  of  these  "tax  farmers"  is 
squeezing    small    and    other   bona    fide 
farmers  out  of  farming  operations.  These 
tax  farmers  bid  up  prices  of  land  and 
other  farm  assets  through  the  use  of 
their    very    considerable    financial    re- 
sources. An  example  of  this  process  is 
the  effect  of  prices  of  breeding  stock  and 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  devices 
such  as  "rent-a-cow."  High-income  "tax 
farmers"  are  able  to  pay  these  prices 
because  they  make  their  profit  from  the 
farm  loss  deductions,  not  from  the  eco- 
nomic return  on  farming  as  such. 

It  is  ironic  that  tax  provisions  pri- 
marily developed  for  the  benefit  of  bona 
flde  farmers  have,  in  fact,  been  misused 
by  others  so  that  they,  in  reality,  have 
injured  the  bona  flde  farmers  by  the 
movement  of  the  "tax  farmers"  into 
farming  operations  with  the  resultant 
bidding  up  of  farm  asset  prices.  Certainly 
this  was  not  intended  by  the  Congress. 
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I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks 
that  I  would  list  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  incorporated  into  the  bill 
as  a  result  of  discussion  that  took  place 
during  the  adjournment  period.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  now  provides  that  farmers 
at  their  election  can  treat  as  farm  in- 
come income  from  operations  which  are 
directly  related  and  carried  on  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  taxpayer's  farming 
operations.  This  provision  resulted  from 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  read  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jaktjart  7,  1969. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Ledcser, 

ExecxUive  Vice  President,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Ledereb:  I  have  studied  the  sug- 
gtestlon  you  made  In  your  letter  of  18  Decem- 
ber with  great  Interest. 

I  can  see  the  difficulty  with  my  bill  from 
the  nurserymen's  point  of  view.  I  recognize 
that  a  nurseryman,  although  engaged  In 
farming  to  the  extent  he  grows  nursery  stock, 
also  often  Is  engaged  in  types  of  business 
which  are  closely  related  to  this,  such  as 
garden  centers  and  landscape  operations 
which,  nevertheless,  would  probably  not  be 
classified  as  farming. 

In  studying  your  problem  I  came  to  the 
concl\islon,  however,  that  this  Is  a  problem 
which  may  exist  In  several  areas  and  not  Just 
In  the  case  of  nurserymen  alone.  For  that 
reason  the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  this 
year  contains  a  new  provision  which  appears 
In  Sec.  277(e)(6)  concerned  with  "related 
integrated  business."  Under  this  provision 
a  taxpayer  who  Is  engaged  In  the  business 
of  farming  and  also  In  one  or  more  other 
businesses  which  are  directly  related  to  his 
business  of  farming  and  which  are  conducted 
on  an  Integrated  basis  with  his  business  of 
farming  may  elect  to  treat  all  of  these  busi- 
nesses as  a  single  farming  business.  I  believe 
that  this  meets  the  problem  with  which  you 
were  concerned  and  will  also  meet  problems 
In  other  types  of  farming  operations  as  well. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  constructive 
suggestion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf, 
Member  of  Congress. 

American  Association  of 

Nurserymen,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  18, 1968. 
Re  S.  4059  Farm  Loss  Tax  Deductions 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  has  recently 
come  to  our  attention  that  Senate  bill  4059, 
which  you  and  17  other  Senators  Introduced 
on  September  19,  1968  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  tax  benefits  certain  high- 
bracket  tax-payers  may  gain  through  "tax 
loss  farming,"  could  have  some  unfortunate 
and  unintended  side-effects  on  members  of 
the  nursery  Industry.  We  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems  with 
you  and  to  suggest  a  specific  solution. 

GENERAL 

By  way  of  Introduction,  we  note  that  S. 
4059  would  add  a  new  section  277  to  the  In- 
ternal Reventie  Code,  allowing  farm  losses 
In  full  only  against  the  first  $15,000  in 
nonfarm  Income.  If  nonfarm  Income  exceeds 
$15,000,  the  amount  against  which  excess 
farm  losses  may  be  offset  Is  reduced  doUar 
for  dollar  for  Incomes  above  $15,000  and 
cut  off  after  $30,000,  except  In  case  of  cer- 


tain "special  deductions."  Disallowed  deduc- 
tions could  be  carried  back  three  years  and 
forward  five  years. 

TYPICAL  NURSERY   SITUATION 

The  difficulty  with  this  bill,  from  the  nur- 
serjinan's  point  of  view.  Is  that  nowhere  In 
the  bill  Is  any  clear  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween Income  from  farming  and  nonfarm 
Income.  Many  nurserymen  not  only  grow 
nursery  stock,  but  sell  It  through  their  own 
retail  garden  centers,  which  are  typically 
family-owned  small  business  operations  do- 
ing their  best  to  compete  with  the  nursery 
departments  of  the  large  chain  and  depart- 
ment stores.  TypicaUy,  too,  such  nurserymen 
also  carry  on  a  small  landscaping  operation, 
usually  with  a  primarily  residential  empha- 
sis. Tliese  garden  center  and  landscape  oper- 
ations usually  serve  chlefiy  as  outets  for 
stock  grown  by  the  -lurseryman,  supple- 
mented by  varieties  purchased  from  else- 
where which  for  climatic  or  other  reasons  he 
cannot  grow  at  all,  or  In  sufficient  quantity. 
He  may  also  sell  Incidental  garden  supplies 
which  the  consumer  expects  In  the  interest 
of  "one-stop"  garden  shopping.  But  ordinar- 
ily, all  these  activities  are  Incidental  to  the 
sale  of  his  own  grown  nursery  stock. 

With  these  complementing  growing,  retail- 
ing and  landscaping  activities,  the  nursery- 
man faces  a  substantial  risk  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  rules  In  the  proposed  bill,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  might  treat  as  non- 
farm  Income,  not  available  to  offset  farm 
losses,  the  Income  nurserymen  derive  from 
their  landscaping  and  garden  center  activi- 
ties. This  would  especially  seem  a  possibility 
when  one  considers  that  nowhere  In  the 
Code,  nor  In  IRS  regulations  or  case  law.  Is 
there  any  Indication  as  to  what  activities  of 
nurserymen.  If  any,  the  IRS  might  consider 
as  not  constituting  "farming." 

To  be  sure,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  nurserymen  generally  have  chronic 
farm  losses  that  would  be  lost  under  this  bill. 
But  you  will  appreciate  that  In  any  business 
as  risky  as  farming,  periodic  losses  are  not 
uncommon,  and  not  all  of  them  are  attribut- 
able to  casualty  losses  or  the  other  special 
cases  contemplated  in  the  bill. 

Especially  In  the  case  of  nursery  stock, 
which  may  mature  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  It  may  be  Impossible  to  prove  that  spe- 
cific crop  losses  are  traceable  to  a  drought 
or  sudden  casualty  loss  In  any  particular 
year,  but  the  economic  loss  may  be  no  less 
real.  In  other  words,  substantial  farm  losses 
are  an  occasional  unpleasant  fact  of  life  for 
nurserymen.  When  they  occur,  they  may  be 
so  drastic  that  an  Immediate  but  limited 
carry  back  Is  not  enough,  particularly  If  two 
or  three  bad  years  should  come  In  a  row.  A 
carry  forward  Is  at  best  a  distant  hope.  What 
is  needed  In  such  a  disaster  year  is  imme- 
diate relief.  A  reduction  In  current  taxes  on 
non-growing  Income,  e.g.,  from  a  companion 
garden  center  or  landscape  operation,  Is  the 
least  that  a  nurseryman  should  expect.  The 
pending  bill  would  in  some  cases  limit  or 
block  such  relief. 

SUGGESTED   AMENDMENT 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  your  in- 
tent in  sponsoring  S.  4059  Is  not  to  limit  the 
legitimate  deductions  of  nurserymen,  but  to 
prevent  the  tax  dodges  of  so-called  "tax 
farmers."  With  this  basic  purpose,  we  are  In 
sympathy.  Accordingly,  while  affirming  our 
basic  support  for  the  bill,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  definitions  of  farming  In- 
come should  be  clarified,  so  as  clearly  to  in- 
clude Income  from  landscaping  and  related 
nursery  activities.  While  this  could  be  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  we  would  suggest  the 
addition  of  a  sentence  to  the  bill's  present 
definition  of  "two  or  more  businesses"  (pro- 
posed Code  Sec.  277(c)  (7)),  to  make  It  read 
as  follows  (new  matter  Italicized): 

"(c)  Definitions  and  special  rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 


"(7)  Two  or  more  businesses. — If  a  tax- 
payer Is  engaged  in  two  or  more  businesses 
of  farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  business.  If  a  taxpayer  who  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  nursery  farming 
also  engages  in  landscape,  wholesale  or  re- 
tail nursery  operations,  or  other  nursery. 
related  operations,  such  operations  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  a  single  business  of  farm- 
ing, unless  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  separate  businesses." 

We  hope  that  our  suggested  revision  of 
S.  4059  win  prove  helpful.  If  we  can  be  of 
any  assistance,  please  feel  free  to  call  up- 
on us. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Lederer, 
Eiecutit-e  Vice  President. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  another 
example  is  in  the  area  of  what  are  called 
subchapter  S  corporations — that  is,  cor- 
porations that  have  elected  to  be  treated 
somewhat  similar  to  a  partnership.  The 
new  bill  provides  the  same  treatment  to 
these  corporations  and  their  sharehold- 
ers as  S.  4059  provided  for  partnerships 
and  partners.  By  this  I  mean  that  each 
shareholder  will  be  considered  as  having 
received  his  appropriate  share  of  the 
farm  income  or  loss  and  thereafter  the 
bill  will  apply  directly  to  the  shareholder 
and  not  to  the  subchapter  S  corporation 
as  such. 

The  new  bill  also  provides  that  If  two 
or  more  corporations  are  members  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations  and 
have  deductions  attributable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  in  excess  of  their  gross 
income  from  farming,  then  the  $15,000 
limitation  shall  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately for  each  such  corporation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  prin- 
cipal effect  both  of  the  new  bill  which  I 
reintroduce  today  and  the  one  which  I 
introduced  last  fall  is  the  same.  The  ef- 
fect will  be  to  remove  the  inflation  in 
farm  asset  prices  which  arises  from  the 
encouragement  which  our  tax  laws  give 
people  other  than  farmers  to  engage  in 
specialized  types  of  farming  operations. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  should  be  to  re- 
store a  more  normal  relationship  be- 
tween farm  property  values  and  income 
to  be  derived  from  farming.  This  should 
also  have  the  substantial,  but  side  effect, 
of  substantially  increasing  the  equity  of 
our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  new  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  5001  introduced  by  Mr. 
Metcalf.  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  500 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  thi;  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part 
IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation    on    Deductions    At- 
tributable TO  Farming 
"(a)    General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  In  the  business  of  farming, 
the  deductions  attributable  to  such  business 
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which,  but  for  thU  sect  on.  would  be  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
•hall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  faikn  groea  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  the  higher  of — 

"  ( A )  the  amount  of  tl  le  special  deductions 
(aa  defined  m  subsectloQ  (d)(3))  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $15,000  (•7,500  la  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried Individual  filing  a  Separate  return),  re- 
duced by  the  amount  bjr  which  the  taxpay- 
er's adjusted  gross  incame  (taxable  Income 
In  the  case  of  a  corporal  ;lon )  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  allj  sources  other  than 
the  business  of  farming  (determined  before 
the  application  of  t^  section)  exceeds 
»15,000  ($7,600  In  the  calse  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  r  eturn ) . 

"(b)  KxcsPTioN  roa  T»xpatkbs  Using  C«r- 
TAiN  Accounting  Rules  — 

"(1)  In  GSNXRAi,. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  taxpayer  nrho  has  filed  a  state- 
ment, which  Is  effective  for  the  taxable  year, 
that— 

"(A)  he  Is  using,  and  will  use.  a  method 
of  accounting  In  computing  taxable  Income 
from  the  business  of  ;  arming,  which  uses 
lnvenu>rles  ,1ft  determlilng  income  and  de- 
ductlQjiA  for^e  taxabld  year,  and 

"(B)  be  is  "charging,!  and  ^n  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  In- 
curred In  the  buslneas  pi  farming  which  are 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  (In- 
cluding such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  thla  chapter  or  regula- 
tlona  prescribed  thereujider,  otherwise  treat 
or  elect  to  treat  aa  er^ndltures  which  are 
not  chargeable  to  capltil  account). 

"(2)  TlMK.  MANNER.  AND  EJTECT  OJ-  STATE- 
MENT.— A  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  taxable  year  shi  11  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  n  lade  and  filed  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretar '  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  statement 
shall  be  binding  on  tae  taxpayer,  and  be 
effective,  for  such  taxable  year  and  for  all 
subsequent  taxable  yeiirs  and  may  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Chance  op  me'-hod  or  accounting. 
ETC. — If.  m  connection  with  a  statement 
under  paragraph  (1 ) .  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
method  of  accounting  n  computing  taxable 
Income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
penditures chargeable  to  capital  account, 
such  change  shall  be  tieated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consen  ;  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and.  In  ths  case  of  a  change  In 
method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  initiated  b  '  the  taxpayer. 

"(c)  Carryback  ani  Carryover  or  Dis- 
AlxowEO  Farm  Operatic  g  Losses. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the   loss  year')  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carrjbacfc  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  loss  yeai;  and 

'•(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  tt  e  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing  the  loss  year, 

and  ( subject  to  the  lit  illations  contained  In 
paragraph  (2)  )  shall  te  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  such  years,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretai  y  or  his  delegate.  In  a 
manner  consistent  wltl  \  the  allowance  of  the 
net  operating  loss  decuctlon  under  section 
172. 

"(2)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^  The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operatln ;  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxi  ,ble  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  taxpayers'  net  farm  income  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Carrybacks. —  rhe  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  sha  1  not  be  allowable  to 


the  extent  It  would  Increase  or  produce  a 
net  operating  loss  (as  defined  In  section  172 
(c) )  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Treatment  as  net  operating  loss 
CARRYBACK. — Except  as  provided  In  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carry- 
back shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
treated  In  the  same  manner  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback. 

"(1)  Adjusted  farm  gross  income. — The 
term  'adjusted  farm  gross  •  Income'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  gross 
Income  derived  from  the  business  of  farming 
for  such  taxable  year  (Including  recognized 
gains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property),  re- 
duced. In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  In- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property  which 
under  section  1231  (a i  are  treated  as  gains 
from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  6  months  exceed  the  recog- 
nized losses  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  Involun- 
tary conversions  of  farm  property  which  un- 
der section  1231(a)  are  treated  as  losses 
from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  6  months,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  described  In  section  1231(a) 
exceed  the  recognized  losses  described  In  such 
section. 

"(2)  Net  farm  income. — The  term  'net 
farm  Income'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  gross  income  derived  from 
the  business  of  farming  for  such  taxable 
year  ( Including  recognized  gains  derived  from 
sales,  exchanges,  or  involuntary  conversions 
of  farm  property,  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 
"(A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section)  for  such  taxable  year  which 
are  attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  whichever  Is 
lower. 

"(3)  Special  deductions. — The  term  'spe- 
cial deductions'  means  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or 
Incurred  In  the  business  of  farming  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 
"(A)  taxes, 
"(B)    Interest. 

"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty. 

"(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attrib- 
utable to  drought,  and 

"(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involuntary  conversions  of  farm 
property. 

"(4)  Farm  property. — The  term  'farm 
property'  means  property  which  Is  used  In 
the  business  of  farming  and  which  is  prop- 
erty used  In  the  trade  or  business  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  1231(b)  (determined  without  regard 
to  the  period  for  which  held) . 

"(5)  Disallowed  farm  operating  loss. — 
The  term  'disallowed  farm  operating  loss' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  disallowed  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced.  In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, by  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  whichever  Is  lower. 
"(e)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Business  of  farming. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  engaged  In  the  business 
of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  if — 

"(A)  any  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  162  or  167  for  any  expense  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  prop- 
erty held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 


"(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  212  or  167  for  any 
expense  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  property  held  for 
the  production  of  Income  which  Is  used  In 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  farming  does 
not  Include  the  raising  of  timber.  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  Is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  by 
reason  or  subparagraph  (B),  property  held 
for  the  production  of  Income  which  Is  used 
In  farming  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, be  treated  as  property  used  In  such 
business. 

"(2)  Income  and  deductions. — The  de- 
termination of  whether  any  Item  of  income  is 
derived  from  the  business  of  farming  and 
whether  any  deduction  Is  attributable  to 
the  business  of  farming  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  but  no  deduction  allowable 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction 
for  capital  gains)  shall  be  attributable  to 
such  business. 

"  ( 3 )  Controlled  group  op  corporations. — 
If  two  or  more  corporations  which — 

"(A)  are  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (as  defined  In 
section  1563)  on  a  December  31,  and 

"(B)  have  not  filed  a  statement  under 
subsection  (b)  which  is  effective  for  the 
taxable  year  which  Includes  such  December 
31. 

each  have  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  (before  the  application 
of  subsection  (a) )  In  excess  of  Its  gross  In- 
come derived  from  such  business  for  Its  tax- 
able year  which  Includes  such  December  31, 
then,  m  applying  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  $15,000  amount  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  for  each  such  corporation  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $15,000 
as  the  excess  of  such  deductions  over  such 
gross  Income  at  such  corporation  bears  to  the 
aggregate  excess  of  such  deductions  over  such 
gross  Income  of  all  such  corporations. 

"(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farm- 
ing carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  carried  on  by  the  members  of 
such  partnership  In  proportion  to  their  In- 
terest In  such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that 
Income  and  deductions  attributable  to  a 
business  of  farming  are  treated  under  the 
preceding  sentence  as  Income  and  deduc- 
tions of  members  of  a  partnership,  such  In- 
come and  deductions  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter:  not  be  taken  Into  account  by 
the  partnership. 

"(5)  Two  OR  more  businesses. — If  a  tax- 
payer Is  engaged  In  two  or  more  businesses  of 
farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  business. 

"(6)  Related  integrated  business. — If 
a  taxpayer  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  Is  also  engaged  In  one  or  more  busi- 
nesses which  are  directly  related  to  his  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  are  conducted  on  an 
Integrated  basis  with  his  business  of  farming, 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all  such 
businesses  as  a  single  business  engaged  In 
the  business  of  farming.  An  election  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  In  such  manner. 
."t  such  time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretarv  or  his  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"(71  Subchapter  s  corporations  and  their 
shareholders. — 

"Fir  pedal  treatment  of  electing  small 
buslncrs  corporations  which  do  not  file 
statements  under  subsection  (b)  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  such  corporations,  see  sec- 
tion 1379. 

"(f)    Regulations. — The   Secretary   or   his 

delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 

may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

this  section  " 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  part 
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IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming. ' 

(b)  Section  172(h)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming  and  special  treatment  of 
disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  sec- 
tion 277." 

(c)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(24)  Farm  operating  loss  carryovers. — The 
acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  carryovers  under  section  277 
of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation." 
(d)(1)  Subchapter  S  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1379.  Electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions engaged  In  business  of 
farming. 

"(a)  Separate  Application  to  Farming  In- 
come AND  Deductions.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  which 
Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  farming  during 
its  taxable  year  (other  than  a  corporation 
which  has  filed  a  statement  under  section 
277(b)  which  Is  effective  for  such  taxable 
year),  and  the  shareholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections 
1373  through  1378,  separately  with  respect 
to — 

"(1)  Income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  by  such  corporation  and  deductions 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(2)  all  other  income  and  deductions  of 
such  corporation. 

In  computing  the  taxable  Income  and  un- 
distributed taxable  Income,  or  net  operating 
loss,  of  such  corporation  with  respect  to  the 
business  of  farming,  no  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  chapter  shall  be  dis- 
allowed to  such  corporation  under  section 
277. 

'•  ( b )  Shareholders  Treated  as  Engaged  in 
Business  of  Farming.  Etc. — For  purposes  of 
section  277— 

"(1)  each  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  In  the 
business  of  farming. 

"(2)  the  undistributed  taxable  Income  of 
such  corporation  which  Is  included  In  the 
gross  income  of  such  shareholder  under  sec- 
tion 1373  and  Is  attributable  to  income  ^d 
deductions  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)Tl), 
and  dividends  received  which  are  attributable 
to  such  income  and  deductions  and  are  dis- 
tributed out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
taxable  year  as  specified  In  section  316(a)  (2), 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  by  such  shareholders, 
and 

"(3)  the  deduction  allowable  (before  the 
application  of  section  277)  to  such  share- 
holder under  section  1374  as  his  portion  of 
such  corporation's  net  operating  loss  attrib- 
utable to  Income  and  deductions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

"(c)  Special  Rules  of  Section  277(e)  Ap- 
plicable.— For  purjKees  of  this  section,  the 
special  rules  set  forth  in  section  277(e)  shall 
apply." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  S 
of  such  C(Xie  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  1379.  Electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  business   of 
farming." 


Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  for  pui'poses  of  applying  section  277(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act)  with 
respect  to  disallowed  farm  operating  losses 
of  any  taxpayer  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  such  date — 

(1)  such  amendments  shall  also  apply  to 
the  3  taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer  preced- 
ing the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
such  date,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom 
section  1379(b)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by 
section  2(d)  of  this  Act)  applies  for  any  of 
his  first  3  taxable  years  beginning  after  such 
date,  section  1379  of  such  Code  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  electing  small  business 
corporation  of  which  such  taxpayer  Is  a 
shareholder  for  the  3  taxable  years  preceding 
each  such  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer,  but 
only  with  respect  to  any  such  preceding  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  corporation  was  an 
electing  small  business  corporation. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
bill.  I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  excellent  work 
he  has  done  in  preparing  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  bill  is  directed  to  correc- 
tion of  an  area  of  tax  inequity  which  has 
prevailed  too  long  in  our  economy  and 
which  has  compounded,  if  not  in  fact 
created,  a  serious  economic  and  social 
condition  which  the  Congress  cannot  in 
conscience  ignore. 

Today,  many  taxpayers,  corporate  and 
individual,  in  high  tax  brackets  obtain 
substantial  tax  benefits  from  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  types  of  farms  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  By  electing  the  special  farm 
accounting  rules  that  are  available  to 
the  ordinary  farmer  to  ease  his  book- 
keeping chores,  these  high  bracket  tax- 
payers show  farm  tax  losses  which  in  no 
sense  represent  true  economic  losses,  and 
which  these  taxpayers  deduct  from  their 
business  and  other  income  in  order  to 
achieve    substantial    tax    savings.    Fre- 
quently these  so-called  tax  losses  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  creating  a  farm  asset,  as 
for  example,  the  cost  of  raising  a  breed- 
ing herd.  When  the  herd  is  subsequently 
sold,  the  profits  from  the  sale  will  be 
taxed  at  the  lower  capital  gains  rates, 
including  that  portion  of  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds which  represent  a  recoupment  of 
the  previously  deducted  expenses. 

The  benefits  that  high-income  taxpay- 
ers receive  from  this  tax  inequity  are 
substantial.  In  1965  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
among  taxpayers  with  less  than  $50,000 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  total  farm 
profits  were  S5.1  billion  and  total  farm 
losses  were  $1.7  billion— a  5-to-2  ratio  of 
profits  to  losses;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
income  in  excess  of  $500,000,  total  farm 
profits  were  $2  million  compared  with 
total  farm  losses  of  $14  mUlion,  a 
7-to-l  ratio  in  the  opposite  direction— 
that  is  losses  to  pronts.  *    j 

In  these  times  of  continuing  and  rising 
inflation,  wealthy  persons  and  corpcffa- 
tions  not  only  find  farmland  an  invetet- 
ment  which  affords  a  hedge  against  infla- 
tion, but  also  offers  a  tax  haven  for  re- 
ducing substantial  tax  liabilities.  The 
resultant  distortion  of  our  farm  economy 
is  apparent:  The  price  of  land  is  no 
longer  determined  by  economic  condi- 


tions that  prevail  in  a  normal  farm 
economy;  the  farmer  who  makes  his 
living  from  his  farm  competes  in  the 
marketplace  with  wealthy  farm  owners 
who  may  consider  a  farm  profit,  in  an 
economic  sense,  unnecessary  and  even 
undesirable. 

The  bill  provides  what  I  consider  a 
reasoned  and  intelligent  correction  of 
this  manifest  inequity.  Under  it  farm 
losses  would  be  permitted  to  be  offset 
against  nonfarm  income  only  up  to 
$15,000  for  those  whose  nonfarm  in- 
comes do  not  exceed  that  amount.  Ac- 
cordingly, persons  engaged  in  farming 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  down  a 
part-time  job  are  not  affected  by  this 
measure.  For  those  with  nonfarm  income 
in  excess  of  $15,000,  the  amoQnt  against 
which  the  farm  losses  may  be  offset  is 
reduced  dollar  for  dollar.  Persons  with 
nonfarm  earnings  over  $30,000  cannot 
offset  farm  losses  against  their  income. 

To  permit  this  inequity  to  continue  can 
only  serve  the  interests  of  a  wealthy  few. 
This  inequity  not  only  violates  our  con- 
cept of  fundamental  fairness  in  tax 
treatment  so  essential  to  public  con- 
fidence in  our  tax  structure,  but  also 
undermines  our  farm  economy  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  family  farm  and 
the  small  farmer.  I  am  glad  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  and  in  cosponsorship  of 
this  measure  to  remove  this  inequity. 


S  522— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  INDIAN  REVOLV- 
ING LOAN  FUND  AND  THE  INDIAN 
HEIRSHIP  LAND  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund 
and  the  Indian  heirship  land  problem. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  an  increase  of  $35  million  in  the 
Indian  revolving  credit  loan  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  June  18,  1934.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
consolidation  of  all  existing  Indian  loan 
programs  into  a  single  revolving  loan 
fund  to  be  available  to  all  Indian  organi- 
zations. The  Indian  revolving  credit  loan 
fund  is  grossly  insidequate  to  provide 
money  to  bribes  and  individual  Indians 
for  economic  development  and  educa- 
tional purposes  where  financing  from 
private  sources  is  not  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

The  second  principal  feature  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  provide  a  solution  to  the 
so-called  Indian  heirship  land  problem. 
Indians  own   approximately    12   million 
acres  of  land  allotted  to  them  by  vari- 
ous laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.  These 
lands  have  become  highly  fractionated 
in  ownership  through  the  death  of  the 
original  owners,  and  in  many  instances 
those  who  have  inherited  the  lands  may 
receive  only  a  few  cents  each  year  as  in- 
come from  the  use  of  these  properties.  A 
very  complicated  administrative  problem 
has  thereby  been  created.  This  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  the  tribes, 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  return  these 
fractionated  lands  to  individual  or  tribal 
ownership  and  permit  their  use  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  economic  retxim  for 
the  owners. 
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The  Senate  has  pass<  d  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  I  introtjuce  today  for  the 
past  several  Congresses,  but  these  bills 
have  not  been  enactep  into  law.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the]  new  administra- 
tion will  give  strong!  support  to  this 
measure  in  order  thai  we  may  solve  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  our  Indian 
citizens  for  many,  maiy  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDf  NT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  522)  relajting  to  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  funds'  and  the  Indian 
heirship  land  probleji,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  ko  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  523— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  GUARANTEE  AND 
INSURANCE  OF  LOANS  TO  INDIANS 
AND  INDIAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  president,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  teference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for- guarantee  j  and  insurance  of 
loans  to  Indians  and] Indian  organiza- 
tions. 1 

The  purpose  of  this  Ifegislation  is  to  au- 
thorize a  loan  guarantee  and  insurance 
program  to  provide  ticcess  to  private 
money  markets  that  wpuld  not  otherwise 
be  available  to  Indianl  tribes,  or  Indian 
organizations.  This  pnoposal  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  pf  the  Interior  to 
giiarantee  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of 
any  loan  made  to  a  tTibe  or  Indian  or- 
ganization or  to  an  fcidlvidual  Indian. 
In  lieu  of  such  guarantee,  it  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  insure  loans 
under  an  agreement  vi^ereby  the  lender 
will  be  reimbursed  for  losses  up-  to  15 
percent  of  the  aggregate  of  loans  made 
by  It  to  such  organizations  or  individual 
Indians,  but  not  to  exfeed  90  percent  of 
the  loss  on  any  one  loata.  The  bUl,  among 
other  things,  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $15  million  to  be  established 
as  an  Indian  loan  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance fund.  J 

Legislation  identical  to  the  bill  I  am 


S.  52-1— INTRODUCTION 
PROVIDE  FOR  A 
STATE  PROGRAM 
ULATION     OF 
OPERATIONS 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr 
duce,  for  appropriate 
to  provide  for  a  joint 
gram    for    the 


before  the  Com- 
Insular  Affairs  in 


Introducing  today  was 

mittee  on  Interior  and  ; 

the  90th  Congress.  Hcwever,  it  was  not 

possible  to  take  actior   on  the  measure. 

I  am  very  hopeful  ttiat  we  may  have 

early  hearings  on  this  proposal  and  bring 

about  its  enactment  in 

so    that    the    Indians 

country  will  be  able  tc 

so  essential  to  the  development  of  their 

economic  resources. 

The  VICE  PRESIDftNT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appn  priately  referred. 

The  bill  fS.  523)  to 
antee  and  insurance  of  loans  to  Indians 
and  Indian  organizati  ms,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  s  nd  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs. 


the  91st  Congress 
throughout  this 
obtain  the  funds 


and    Insular 


OF  BILL  TO 
JIOINT  FEDERAL- 
FOR  THE  REG- 
MINING 


SU  EFFACE 


President,  I  intro- 
reference,  a  bill 
]  ''ederal- State  pro- 
of   surface 


regul  ition 


mining  operations,  including  the  recla- 
mation of  surface-mined  lands.  This 
measure  was  drafted  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  submitted  by  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall  prior  to  his  leaving 
oflQce. 

The  provisions  of  the  measure  I  am 
introducing  are  identical  to  those  In  the 
Department's  draft  of  legislation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  March  13, 
1968,  and  which  I  sponsored  for  myself 
and  Senators  Lausche,  Nelson,  Ander- 
son, and  Hart  as  S.  3132,  90th  Congress. 
This  bill  was  appropriately  referred  to 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  were  held  on  it 
and  allied  bills  over  a  period  of  3  full 
days,  on  April  30,  May  1,  and  May  2, 
1968.  These  hearings  have  been  printed, 
and  the  information,  views  and  opinions 
in  them  will  be  most  helpful  In  consid- 
eration of  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3132,  90th  Congress, 
and  this  bill  are  a  part  of  President 
Johnson's  program  for  national  renewal, 
as  set  forth  in  his  message  to  Congress 
of  March  8,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  measure,  the  executive  commiml- 
catlon  by  which  the  draft  of  the  bill  was 
submitted,  and  an  explanation  of  its 
principal  provisions  be  set  forth  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  and  explanation 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  524)  to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  future  regulation  of  surface  mining 
operations,  and  for  other  piuT>oses  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  524 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  Act  of  1969". 

DEITNITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(b)  "reclamation"  means  the  recondition- 
ing or  restoration  of  an  area  of  land  or  water, 
or  both,  that  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
surface  mining  operations; 

(c)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  other  place  outside 
thereof,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
tween points  In  the  same  State  but  through 
a  point  outside  thereof; 

Id)  "surface  mine"  means  (1)  an  area  of 
land  from  which  minerals  are  extracted  by 
surface  mining  methods.  Including  auger 
mining,  (2)  private  ways  and  roads  appurte- 
nant to  such  area,  (3)  land,  excavations, 
workings,  refuse  banlcs,  dumps,  spoil  banks, 
structures,  facilities,  equipment,  machines, 
tools,  or  other  property  on  the  surface,  re- 
sulting from,  or  used  In,  extracting  minerals 
from  their  natural  deposits  by  surface  min- 
ing methods  or  the  onsite  processing  of  such 
minerals; 

(e)  "surface  mined  areas"  means  any  area 


on  which  the  operations  of  a  surface  mine 
are  concluded  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
State  plan  or  the  regulations  Issued  under 
section  8  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  applicable; 

(f)  "person"  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corp>oration,  or  other 
business  organization; 

(g)  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Guam;  and 

(h)  "State  plan"  or  "plan"  means  the 
whole  or  any  portion  or  segment  thereof. 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDING 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(a)  That  extraction  of  minerals  by  surfac* 
mining  is  a  significant  and  essential  indus- 
trial activity  and  contributes  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  Nation; 

(b)  That  there  are  surface  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  Nation  that  burden  and  adverse- 
ly affect  commerce  by  destroying  or  dimin- 
ishing the  availability  of  land  for  commer- 
cial, Industrial,  recreational,  agricultural, 
and  forestry  purposes,  by  causing  erosion 
and  landslides,  by  contributing  to  floods  and 
the  pollution  of  waters,  by  destroying  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  lmp>alrlng  natural 
beauty,  by  counteracting  efforts  to  conserve 
soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources,  by 
destroying  or  Impairing  the  property  of  citi- 
zens, and  by  creating  hazards  dangerous  to 
life  and  property; 

(c)  That  regulation  by  the  Secretary  and 
cooperation  by  the  States  as  contemplated 
by  this  Act  are  appropriate  to  prevent  and 
eliminate  such  burdens  and  adverse  effects; 

(d)  That,  because  of  the  diversity  of  ter- 
rain, climate,  biologic,  chemical,  and  other 
physical  conditions  In  mining  areas,  the  es- 
tablishment on  a  nationwide  basis  of  uni- 
form regulations  for  surface  mining  opera- 
tions and  for  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas  Is  not  feasible; 

(e)  That  the  Initial  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping, authorizing,  issuing,  and  enforcing 
regulations  for  surface  mining  op>eratlons  and 
for  the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas 
should  rest  with  the  States;  and 

(f)  That  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  nationwide  program  to  prevent  or 
substantially  reduce  the  adverse  effects  to  the 
environment  from  surface  mining,  to  assure 
that  adequate  measures  will  be  taken  to  re- 
claim surface  mined  areas  after  operations 
are  completed,  and  to  assist  the  States^  in 
carrying  out  such  a  program. 

MINES  SUBJECT  TO  ACT 

Sec.  4.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
each  surface  mine,  the  products  of  which 
enter  commerce  or  the  operations  of  which 
affect  commerce,  and  the  surface  mined 
area  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  this  Act. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  COOPERATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  It  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  cooperate  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  in  developing  and 
administering  State  plans  for  the  regulation 
of  surface  mines  and  the  reclamation  of  sur- 
face mined  areas,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7  of  this  Act,  and  to  co- 
operate and  consult  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  cooperating  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  such  agency  ( 1 )  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  in  planning  and  otherwise  de- 
veloping an  adequate  State  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  surface  mined  areas  (2)  technical  as- 
sistance and  training,  including  necessary 
curricular  and  instructional  materials,  and 
financial  and  other  aid  for  administration 
and  enforcement  of  such  a  plan;  and  (3)  as- 
sistance in  preparing  and  maintaining  a 
continuing  Inventory  of  surface  mined  areas 
and    active    mining    operations    within    the 
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state  for  the  evaluation  of  current  and  future 
needs  and  the  effectiveness  of  mining  and 
reclamation  regulatory  measures. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  the  Secretary 
may  make  to  any  State  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  total  cost  of  the  cooperative 
program  in  each  State  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  such  cost:  Provided,  That 
such  payment  shall  not  be  made  for  more 
than  three  years  unless  a  State  plan  has 
been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  thereafter  such  payment  shall 
be  contingent  at  all  times  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  program  in  a  manner 
which  the  Secretary  deems  adequate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  designated 
by  the  State  to  have  responsibility  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may,  upon  request  of 
the  Governor  or  other  appropriate  execu- 
tive or  legislative  authority  of  the  State, 
waive  the  single  State  agency  provision 
hereof  and  approve  another  State  adminis- 
trative structure  or  arrangement  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  will  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  such 
other  State  structure  or  arrangement. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  ad- 
visory committees  which  shall  include, 
among  others,  State  representatives,  persons 
qualified  by  experience  or  affiliation  to  pre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  operators  of  surface 
mines,  and  persons  qualified  by  experience  or 
affiliation  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  conser- 
vation and  other  Interested  groups,  to  advise 
him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee. 

(b)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  while  performing  committee 
business,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel- 
time.  While  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  members  may 
be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons intermittently  employed. 

STATE    PLAN 


Sec.  7.  (a)  A  State  may,  after  public  hear- 
ings, submit  to  the  Secretary  at  any  time  a 
State  plan  or  a  proposal  for  a  revision  in  a 
plan  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas  located 
within  the  State.  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
giving  appropriate  Federal  agencies  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
thereon,  approve  a  State  plan  or  revision 
thereof  if — 

(1)  He  determines  that,  in  his  Judgment, 
the  plan  Includes  laws  and  regulations 
which — 

(A)  promote  an  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  regulation  and  recla- 
mation that  Is  required  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  environment; 

(B)  provide  that  an  adequate  mining  plan 
be  filed  with,  and  approved  by,  the  State 
agency  and  a  permit  be  obtained  to  insure, 
before  surface  mining  operations  are  com- 
menced or  continued,  that  they  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  said 
nUning  plan; 

(C)  contain,  in  connection  with  surface 
mines  and  surface  mined  areas,  criteria  re- 
lating specifically  to  (I)  the  control  of  ero- 
sion, fioodlng,  and  pollution  of  water,  (il) 
the  isolation  of  toxic  materials,  (111)  the  pre- 
vention of  air  pollution  by  dust  or  burning 
refuse  piles  or  othervinse,  (Iv)  the  reclama- 
tion of  surface  mined  areas  by  revegetatlon, 
replacement  of  soil,  or  other  means,  (v)  the 


maintenance  of  access  through  mined  areas, 
(vl)  the  prevention  of  land  or  rocksljdes,  (vU) 
the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitat,  and  (vlil)  the  prevention  of 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety; 

(D)  promote  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas  by  requiring  that  reclamation 
work  be  planned  In  advance  and  completed 
within  reasonably  prescribed  time  llmlt.=; 

(E)  provide  for  evaluation  of  environ- 
mental changes  in  surface  mined  areas  and 
in  areas  In  which  surface  mines  are  operating 
in  order  to  accumulate  data  for  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  requirements  established; 

(P)  provide  adequate  measures  for  en- 
forcement, including  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable State  laws  and  regulations;  periodic 
Inspections  of  surface  mines  and  reclamation 
work;  periodic  reports  by  mining  operators 
on  the  methods  and  results  of  reclamation 
work;  the  posting  of  performance  bonds  ade- 
quate to  Insure  the  land  is  reclaimed:  and 
the  revocation  of  permits  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  permits  or  of  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  or  laws  under 
which  permits  are  issued;   and 

(2)  The  Secretary  determines  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  plan  Includes — 

(A)  adequate  provision  for  State  funds  and 
personnel  to  assure  the  effective  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  plan  and.  If 
needed,  the  establishment  of  training  pro- 
grams for  operators,  supervisors,  and  recla- 
mation and  enforcement  officials  In  mining 
and  reclamation  practices  and  techniques; 

(B)  provision  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  require;  and 

(C)  authorization  by  State  law  and  that 
It  will  be  put  Into  effect  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  its  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  After  approval  of  a  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  basis  of  such  Inspections,  investi- 
gations, or  examinations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  reports  submitted  by  the  State, 
shall  make  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  approved  plan  and  the 
enforcement  thereof.  Whenever  he  deter- 
mines, after  notice  to  the  State  agency  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  5. 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing: 

(1)  that  the  State,  in  administering  the 
plan,  has  faUed  to  comply  substantially  with 
It  or  to  enforce  It  adequately,  he  shall  notify 
the  State  thereof  and  If  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  State  his  not  taken  adequate  meas- 
ures, in  his  judgment,  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion, he  may  wfthdraw  his  approval  of  the 
plan  and  Issue  regulations  for  such  State 
under  section  8  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  that  a  revision  of  an  approved  plan  Is 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  notify  the  State  thereof,  and  if 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  State  has  not 
revised  said  plan  and  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  thereon,  he  may  withdraw 
his  approval  of  the  plan  and  issue  regula- 
tions for  such  State  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 


FEDERAL    REGULATION    OP    SURFACE    MINES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If.  at  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  a  State 
falls  to  submit  a  State  plan,  or  a  State  has 
submitted  a  plan  which  has  been  disap- 
proved and  has  within  such  period  failed  to 
submit  a  revised  plan  for  approval,  the  Sec- 
retarv,  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall 
Issue  promptly  regulations  for  the  opera- 
tion of  surface  mines  and  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  ETirface  mined  areas  in  such  State: 
Proinded,  That  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  State  will  submit  an  accept- 
able plan  within  one  additional  year  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period,  he  may 
delay  the  Issuance  of  Federal  regulations  for 
such  one-year  period  of  time.  If  a  State  has 
within  two  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  submitted  a  plan  for  approval  and 
the  two-year  period  provided  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  section  has  expired  before  the 


Secretary  has  approved  or  disapproved  the 
plan,  the  Secretary  shaU  delay  the  issuance 
of  Federal  regulations  pending  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  plan.  The  Federal  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  for  a  particu- 
lar State  shall  be  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  regulations  which  he 
proposes  to  Issue  for  a  particular  State.  In- 
terested persons  shall  be  afforded  a  period 
of  not  less  than  sixty  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  regulations  within  which  to 
submit  written  data,  views,  or  arguments. 
Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may.  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  and  after  consideration 
of  all  relevant  matter  presented,  issue  the 
regulations  with  such  modifications,  if  any. 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  a  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  wTltten  data, 
views,  or  arguments,  any  person  who  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  proposes  to  issue  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  written  objections  thereto 
stating  the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting 
a  public  hearing  on  such  objections.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  issue  regulations  respect- 
ing which  such  objections  have  been  filed 
until  he  has  taken  final  action  upon  them  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  period  of 
filing  such  objections  has  expired  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  specifying  the  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations to  which  such  objections  have  been 
filed. 

(d)  If  such  objections  requesting  a  public 
hearing  are  filed,  the  Secretary,  after  notice, 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  evidence  relevant  and  material 
to  the  Issues  raised  by  such  objections.  At 
the  hearing  any  interested  person  may  be 
heard.  As  scon  as  practicable  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall 
act  upon  such  objections  and  make  public 
his  decision. 

(e>  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  regulations  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  prescribed  In  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)   of  this  section. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  9.  If  a  State  submits  a  proposed  State 
plan  to  the  Secretary  after  Federal  regula- 
tions have  been  Issued  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act.  and  if  the  Secretary  approves  the 
plan,  such  Federal  regulations  shall  cepse  to 
be  effective  within  the  State  sixty  days  after 
the  approval  of  the  State  plan  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  Federal  regulations  shall  again 
become  effective  if  the  Secretary  subse- 
quently withdraws  his  approval  of  the  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b>  of  section  7  of 
this  Act. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  made  such  inspections  and  in- 
vestigations of  surface  mines  and  surface 
mined  areas  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  to 
evaluate  the  administration  of  State  plans, 
or  to  develop  or  enforce  Federal  regulations, 
and  for  such  purposes  authorized  represent- 
atives of  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right 
of  entry  to  any  surface  mine  or  upon  any 
surface  mined  area. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  asency  shall 
permit  bv  agreement  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  State  or  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  right  of  entry  to  any  surface  mine  or 
upon  any  surface  mined  area  located  on 
lands  under  his  jurisdiction,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  finds  that  such  entry 
would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  national 
security. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  th's  Act. 
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Sw:.  12.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 


may  Institute  a  civil 


or  Injunction  or  other 
I  to  prevent  a  person 


from  engaging  In  surfice  mining  operations 
without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  required 
under  section  8  of  this  Act,  or  In  violation 
of  the  terms  and  con(lltlons  of  such  permit 
or  the  Federal  regulations  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act:  (bl  to  prevent  a  person 
from  placing  In  comi^erce  the  products  of 
a  surface  mine  produced  In  violation  of  an 
approved  State  plan;  or  (c)  to  enforce  the 
right  of  entry  under  Section  10  of  this  Act. 
The  district  courts  of]  the  United  States  In 
which  such  person  resides  or  Is  doing  busi- 
ness or  Is  licensed  at  incorporated  to  do 
business  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  such 
order  or  injunction  on  to  provide  other  ap- 
propriate remedy. 

PENAiTIKS 

Sac.  13.  (a)  If  an4  person  shall  fall  to 
comply  with  any  regulation  issued  under 
section  8  of  this  Act^or  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  after  notice  of  such  failure,  such  person 
shall  b«  llaMe  for  a  ctnl  penalty  of  not  more 
thai»-  $100l  -for  each  and  every  day  of  the 
continuance  of  such  failure.  The  Secretary 
may  assess  and  collect  [any  such  penalty,  and 
upon  application  therefor  may  remit  or  miti- 
gate any  such  penal tjl  Imposed. 

(b)   Any    person   wio   Icnowlngly   violates 


any  regulation  Issued 


of  this  Act  shall,  upoa  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  ecceedlng  $2,500,  or  by 
Imprisonment  not  exc^dlng  one  year,  or  by 
both. 

(c)  The  penalties  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  In 
addition  to  any  othei  remedies  afforded  to 
him  under  this  Act  li  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations Issued  under  s  sctlon  8  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  14.  The  Secretai  y 
duct  and  promote  th« 
celeratlon   of  research, 
perlments,  del 
carrying  out  the  prolusions 
carrying    out    the    a 
this   section,   the 
contracts  with,  and 
tlons,    agencies 
vtduals,  and  collect 
formation  thereon. 
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and 
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Sec.  15.  (ai   There 
prupriated  to  the  Secr4tary 
be  necessary  to  carry 
tais  Act. 

(bl  All  appropriations 
pursuant  to  this  Act 
other  charges  paid  pJrsuant 
this  Act  shall  be  crec  ited 
in  the  Treasury  to  b( 
Lands  Reclamation  Fiind 
be   available,  without 
for  carrying  out  the 
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Sec.  16.  Nothing  in 
any  way  the  author! 
heads  of  other  Federal 
provisions   of   law   to 
license,    permit, 
ment  such  conditions 
to   regulate  surface 
to  reclaim  surface 
der  their  Jurisdiction ; 
conditions   shall    be 
law    nnd    regulation 
approved    State   plan 
Issued  under  section 
State  in  which  such 
Federal  agency  shall 
retary  and  the  States 
practicable,   in   carr 
of  this  Act. 


pursuant  to  section  8 


authorized  to  be  ap- 

such  sums  as  may 

cut  the  provisions  of 

and  donations  made 

and  all  permit  fees  or 

to  section  8  of 

to  a  special  fund 

known  as  the  Mined 

Such  sums  shall 

fiscal   year  limitation, 

ovisions  of  this  .^ct. 


P- 
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this  Act  Shall  affect  In 
of  the  Secretary  or 
agencies  under  other 
Include   in    any   lease, 
cr    other    Instru- 
as  may  be  appropriate 
Ining  operations   and 
areas  on  lands  un- 
Provided.  That  such 
t   least   equal    to    any 
established    under    an 
or    to   any   regulation 
8  of   this   Act   for   the 
!ands  are  located.  Each 
<  ooperate  with  the  See- 
to  the  greatest  extent 
out   the   provisions 
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The  executive  communication  and  ex- 
planation, submitted   l)y  Mr.  Jackson, 
are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

OPFICE  or  THE  Secrttart, 
Washington,  DC,  January  13. 1969. 
Hon.    Hubert   H.    HrMPHRrr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl,  "To  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
future  regulation  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes."  Also  enclosed 
is  a  brief  explanation  of  its  major  provisions. 
We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
It  is  Identical  to  the  proposal  on  this  sub- 
ject transmitted  during  the  90th  Congress. 
This  very  important  projKieal  is  based  upon 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
National  Surface  Mine  Study  and  the  In- 
terior report  entitled  "Surface  Mining  and 
Our  Environment",  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  July  3,  1967. 

The  study  revealed  that  3.2  million  acres  of 
land  have  been  affected  by  surftuje  mining 
in  the  past.  Furthermore,  at  the  present  time 
approximately  20,000  active  surface  mining 
operations  are  disturbing  our  land  at  a  rate 
estimated  to  exceed  150,000  acres  annually. 
In  producing  the  minerals  needed  In  our 
economy,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1980  more 
than  5  million  acres  will  have  been  affected 
by  these  operations. 

While  there  are  many  mining  companies 
with  extensive  current  reclamation  pro- 
grams, data  received  from  various  sources 
indicate  that,  as  recently  as  1964,  the  amount 
of  land  being  partially  or  completely  re- 
claimed was  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
area  disturbed  in  that  year.  At  the  present 
time  only  14  States  have  laws  requiring  the 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  lands,  and 
unless  measures  are  undertaken  to  insure 
reclamation  of  lands  subject  to  surface  min- 
ing in  the  futtue,  our  Nations'  Inventory  of 
derelict  lands  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
study  also  showed  that  unreclaimed  mined 
land  is  responsible  in  many  Instances  for 
degradation  of  the  environment  through  ero- 
sion, landslides,  air  and  water  pollution,  loss 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  the  creation 
of  hazards  to  public  health  and  safety. 

In  our  report,  we  proposed  that  a  national 
program  be  undertaken  which  would  Include 
both  the  prevention  of  future  damage  to  the 
land  from  surface  mining  and  the  repair  of 
lands  damaged  by  such  mining  In  the  past. 
It  was  recommended  that  priority  be  given 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  for  the 
prevention  of  future  damage. 

We  are  recommending  at  this  time  only 
the  enactment  of  a  program  to  regulate  fu- 
ture surface  mining.  We  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
move  forward  now  with  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  it  Is  important  and  deslrab'e 
to  remedy  past  mistakes  if  possible,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  even  more  important  to  pre- 
vent future  ones  now. 

The  reclamation  of  previously  mined  areas 
Is  a  very  complex  subject  and  presents  many 
problems.  We  are  looking  into  these  prob- 
lems and  hope  that  we  can  propose  a  work- 
able program  In  this  area  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

Also,  at  the  direction  of  the  President  we 
will  be  submitting  to  him  by  April  1,  1969.  a 
report,  based  on  studies  now  being  conducted, 
on  the  appropriate  measures  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  and  control  adverse  effects  to  the  en- 
vironment resulting  from  underground 
mines  and  underground  mining  operations 
and  the  washing,  sizing,  or  concentrating  of 
minerals. 

By  letter  dated  January  13,  1969,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  this  leg- 


islative proposal  Is  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  CoRDELi.  Moore, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Brief  Explanation  of  Principal  Provisions 
OF  Mined  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1969 

1.  The  proposal  would  establish  a  State- 
Federal  program  for  the  regulation  of  surface 
mining  operations  in  the  Nation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  prevent  In  the 
future  the  needless  degradation  to  the  en- 
vironment and  destruction  of  land  values 
which  have  occurred  In  the  past,  and  to  as- 
sure that  reasonable  steps  will  be  taken  to 
reclaim  mined  areas  after  surface  mining  Is 
completed. 

The  National  Surface  Mine  Study  author- 
ized by  Congress  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  found  that 
surface  mining  throughout  the  Nation  pro- 
duces significant  detrimental  effects  upon  the 
land. 

2.  The  proposal  would  apply  to  surface 
mines  operating  on  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment and  thereafter  and  to  areas  on  which 
surface  mining  operations  cease  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  It  would  apply  to  such 
operations  wherever  found  in  a  State,  includ- 
ing those  conducted  on  Federal  and  Indian 
trust  lands. 

3.  The  proposal  recognizes  that  because  of 
the  diversity  of  terrain,  climate,  and  other 
factors  from  State  to  State  and  even  within 
a  single  State,  a  uniform  system  of  regula- 
tions is  both  Impracticable  and  undesirable. 
It  gives  the  States  the  Initial  opportunity  to 
control  the  problem  now. 

4.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  both  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
in  developing  and  enforcing  adequsrte  State 
plans  for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines 
and  the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas. 
The  financial  assistance  would  be  In  the  form 
of  up  to  50  percent  grants  to  cover  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  State  program. 

5.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  series  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, possibly  on  a  regional  basis,  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  his  responBlbllitles  un- 
der this  legislation.  The  membership  of  the 
committees  would  Include  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  people  and  various  people  from 
industry,  conservation,  or  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals. 

6.  The  proposal  would  encourage  each 
State  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  an  adequate  and  complete  State 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and 
the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas  lo- 
cated in  the  State.  While  the  plan  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time,  it  must  be  submitted 
within  2  years  after  enactment  if  a  State 
wants  to  forestall  Federal  regulation.  The 
Secretary,  however,  may  extend  this  time  an- 
other year,  if  he  believes  that  a  State  will 
submit  an  approval  plan  by  then.  In  the 
process  of  adopting  a  State  plan,  the  State 
must  initiate  public  hearings  to  give  inter- 
ested persons  and  organizations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  thereon. 

An  approvable  plan  must — 

(a)  F*romote  an  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  regulation  and  recla- 
mation that  Is  required  and  the  need  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  environment; 

(b)  Provide  a  system  of  permits  and  the 
filing  of  mining  plans  to  enable  the  State  to 
know  how  and  what  kind  of  operations  will 
be  commenced  or  continued; 

(c)  F>rovide  means  and  measures  for  pre- 
venting or  controlling  the  adverse  effects  of 
mining  operations,  such  as  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, erosion,  the  prevention  of  slides,  and 
the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  areas; 

(d)  Provide  for  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas,  Including  the  p>ostlng  of  an 
adequate  performance  ordinance  bond  which 
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win  insure  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  recla- 
mation wUl  be  covered;  and 

(e)   Provide  adequate  measures  of  enforce- 
ment, funds,  and  personnel. 

Before  approving  a  plan,  the  Secretary 
must  be  satisfied  that  it  can  be  carried  out 
under  State  law  within  60  days  after  his  ap- 
proval. Also,  the  Secretary  must  submit  t  to 
other  Federal  agencies  having  affected  land 
holdings  within  the  State  which  the  plan 
covers  or  having  some  other  direct  Interest 
in  surface  mining  operations  therein  for  the  r 
review  and  comment.  We  expect  that  their 
review  and  comment  would  not  delay  ap- 
proval for  any  appreciable  time. 

7    Once    approved,    the    Secretary    would, 
based  on  State  reports  and  field  investlga- 
tlons  etc.,  continue  to  evaluate  Its  effective- 
ness and,  most  particularly,  the  adequacy  of 
the  SUte's  enforcement.  The  latter  is  prob- 
ably the  "key"  to  assuring  that  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation  will  be  met.  If  he  deter- 
mines, after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that  the  State  plan  has  not  been  adequately 
enforced,  the  Secretary  will  notify  the  State 
of  the  problem  and  make  recommendations 
on  how  enforcement  can  be  Improved.  If  the 
State  falls  to  take  corrective  steps,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  withdraw  his  approval 
of  the  plan  and  Issue  Federal  regulations. 

8  Technology  and  conditions  wUl  change. 
Also  it  is  possible  that  experience  will  show 
that'  all  or  a  part  of  the  plan  is  defective  or 
difficult  to  administer  adequately.  The  pro- 
posal recognizes  these  possibilities  and  pro- 
vides a  system  for  instituting  revisions  by 
each  State  and  by  the  Secretary. 

9  Two  years  after  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal the  Secretary  shall  issue  promptly 
Federal  regulations  for  the  operation  of  sur- 
face  mines  and  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas  for  any  State  or  portion  thereof 
which  has  not  submitted  a  plan,  unless  the 
Secretary  gives  a  1  year  extension  to  submit 
It,  or  which  has  had  a  plan  disapproved. 

Only  14  States  have  laws  regulating  sur- 
face mining  operations.  Some  existing  State 
laws  do  not  cover  surface  mining  of  all  min- 
erals Thus,  most  State  governments  will 
need  to  enact  State  legislation  to  authorize 
such  regulation  or  to  amend  existing  repile.- 
tlon  Moreover,  the  development  of  State 
plans  will  necessitate  time  consuming  study 
and  consultetion  by  State  officials  with  min- 
ing industry  representatives  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons.  Review  of  proposed  State 
plans  by  the  Federal  Government  will  also 
be  time  consuming.  It  Is  anticipated,  how- 
ever that  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  States 
which  alreadv  have  laws  governing  surface 
mining  State  plans  might  be  submitted  very 
soon  after  enactment. 

10  In  establishing  Federal  regulations  for 
surface  mining  in  a  State,  the  Secretary  Is 
required  to  consult  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
visory committee.  The  regulations  must  be 
consistent  with  the  appropriate  criteria  set 
forth  for  the  State  plan  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

11  The  proposal  would  provide  for  tne 
publication  of  proposed  Federal  regulations 
m  the  Federal  Register  and  for  public  hear- 
ing on  request  of  Interested  parties. 

12  The  proposal  would  authorize  a  Mined 
Lands  Reclamation  Fund  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 

13  As  we  said  earlier,  the  proposal  would 
make  the  State  plan  applicable  to  Federal 
lands  and  to  Indian  trust  lands.  It.  how- 
ever would  not  repeal,  modify,  or  other- 
wise' affect  present  or  future  Federal  stat- 
utes or  regulations  relating  to  surface  min- 
ing operations,  except  that,  where  there  Is 
an  approved  State  plan  or  regulation  Issued 
under  this  legislation,  the  Federal  lease,  per- 
mit, etc.,  conditions  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  them. 

14  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  an  accelerated  program  of 
research,  studies,  surveys,  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations, and  training  In  aid  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


S  527— mTRODUCTION  OF  BILL— 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  ask  that  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  ^      *  „^ 

The  bill  iS.  527)  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency.  ,     .      ,  ,.  ^ 

The  secUon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
blU.  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  is  as 
follows: 

section-by  section  Sdmmary  of  housing 
and  Urban  Development  Amendments  or 
1969 

sec  1  This  section  provides  for  the  Act  to 
be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1969". 

SEC  2.  Rent  supplements:  Existing  Hous- 
ing- This  section  would  permit  5  percent  of 
ihe  total  amount  of  the  contracts  for  assist- 
ance payments  authorized  by  appropriation 
Acts  for  the  rent  supplement  program  to  be 
used  with  respect  to  existing  housing.  At 
present  (except  for  a  very  limited  percentage 
of  rent  supplement  funds  available  to  as- 
sist tenants  in  existing  units  financed  under 
a  Federal  direct  loan  program  for  housing 
for  the  elderiv)  rent  supplement  funds  may 
be  used  only  in  connection  with  properties 
which    are   newly   constructed    or    rehablll- 

t&ti6Cl 

Sec  3  Housing  Allowances:  This  section 
would  introduce,  on  an  experimental  basis, 
a  housing  allowance  program. 

In    areas    which    have    adequate    vacancy 
rates   it  would  permit  payment  of  a  housing 
allowance  to  eligible  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies   Eligibility  to  receive  a  housing  allow- 
ance  would  be  based  on   the  same  criteria 
used  in  the  rent  supplement  program— in- 
come  would  have  to  be  within  a  specified 
limit  and  the  Individual  or  family  would  have 
to  be  displaced  by  governmental  uction    or 
elderly     physlcallv    handicapped,    occupying 
substandard    housing,    or    an    occupant    or 
former   occupant  of   a  dwelling  extensively 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster.  The  maxUnum  amount  of  tne 
housing  allowance  which  could  be  paid  an 
ellzible  individual  or  family  could  not  ex- 
ceed  the  amount  which   would  be  paid  on 
beh'lf  of  such  individual  or  family  if  they 
occupied  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  rent  supple- 
ment project  m  the  area.  However,  receipt 
of  the  housing  .illowance  would  not  be  con- 
ditioned upon  occupancy  of  any  particular 
housing  unit  or  payment  of  any  percentage 
cf  family  income  as  rent.  The  eligible  fam- 
ilv  could  use  the  housing  allowance  for  any 
ttndard  rental  unit  of  Its  choice.  Five  per- 
r-nt  of  the  funds  authorized  for  use  In  the 
-nt  supplement  program  and  the  program 
fcr  rental  and  cooperative  housing  for  lower 
income    f.amilles   authorized   by   section   201 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of   1968  would   be   made  available  for  pay- 
ment of  housing  allowances. 

Sec  4  Special  Assistance  Authority.  This 
section  would  defer  the  availability  of  $500 
million  in  special  assistance  authority  from 
July  1,1969  to  July  1,1970. 

Sec  5  Fixed  Annual  Contribution:  This 
section  would  clarify  existing  authority  to 
fix  the  amount  of  the  annual  contribution  to 
public  housing  projects  at  an  amount  In  ex- 


cess of  the  debt  service  requirements  of  the 
project  so  long  as  the  fixed  contribution  does 
not  exceed  the  maximum  annual  contribu- 
tion authorized  by  section  10(b)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Sec  6.  Increased  Authorization  for  Urban 
Renewal :  This  section  would  Increase  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  capital  grants  which  may 
be  made  under  the  urban  renewal  program 
by  $850  million  on  July  1,  1970. 

Sec.  7.  Increased  Authorization  for  Model 
Cities:  This  section  would  authorize  $1,250 
million  for  supplementary  grant  funds  lor 
the  model  cities  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971. 

Sec.  8.  Fellowships  for  City  Planning:  This 
section  would  Increase  the  authorization  for 
fellowships  for  the  graduate  training  of  pro- 
fessional city  planners  and  urban  and  hous- 
ing technicians  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  It  would  also  authorize 
for  that  purpose  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary thereafter  and  make  appropriations  au- 
thorized available  until  expended. 

Sec.  9.  Sale  of  Land  for  Housing:  This  sec- 
tion would  permit  land  which  is  excess  real 
property  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  to 
be  transferred   to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  at  his  request  for 
sale  by  him  at  Its  fair  value  for  use  In  the 
provision  of  sales,  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing to  be  occupied  bv  families  or  Individuals 
of  low  or  moderate   i.icome.  Land  declared 
excess  real   property   could   be  sold  on   such 
terms  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urb:in 
Development  if  the  land  Is  sold  to    1 .  a  pub- 
lic body  which  v^-lll  use  the  land  in  connec- 
tion  with    the   development   of    a   low-rent 
housing   project  assisted   under   the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  or  wnder  a  State 
or  local  program  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  the  same  general  purposes  as  the  Fed- 
eral program  under  such  Act.  or  (2)  a  pur- 
chaser who  will  use  the  land  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  (li  rent  supplement 
units.  (11)   below  market  Interest  rate  mod- 
erate income  housing,  or  (ill)  sales  or  rental 
housing,  on  behalf  of  which  Interest  reduc- 
tion payments  are  made  under  sections  235, 
or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 


S     528— INTRODUCTION    OF    BILI^- 
'  WILLIAM  -BILL"  DANNELLY  RES- 
ERVOIR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  coHeaeue.  Sen- 
ator Allen,  I  inircd uce  a  bill  to  designate 
the  reservoir  formed  by  the  Millers  Ferry 
lock  and  dam  on  the  Alabama  River  :n 
Wilcox  County,  Ala.,  as  the  William 
•Bill"  Dannelly  Reservoir. 

The  Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  is  one 
of  a  series  of  dams  on  the  Alabama  and 
Coosa  Rivers  which,  when  completed,  w  11 
provide    a    9-foot    navigation    channel 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ala- 
bama extending  from  Rome,  Ga..  n  thu 
Gulf   of   Mexico,   through   the   Port   of 
Mobile.  The  development  of  this  nver 
system  is  the  culmination  of  the  efforts 
of  many— at  the  local.  State  and  Na- 
tional levels.  One  of  those  in  the  forefront 
of  these  efforts,  at  all  three  levels,  was 
the  late  Probate  Judge  William     Bill 
Dannelly  of  Camden,  WUcox  County,  Ala. 
Judge  Dannelly  was  bom  on  January 
6  1911  at  Camden.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Probate  Judge  Pat  M.  Dannelly  and 
Donie  Capell  Dannelly.  and  on  Novem- 
ber 10   1933,  was  married  to  Sallie  Lyles 
DanneUy     Bill    DanneUy    was    elected 
probate  judge  of  Wilcox  County  in  1958. 
and  he  held  this  office  and  performed  its 
duties  with  abUlty  and  distinction  until 
his  death  on  January  5  of  this  year. 
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INTRODUCtlON  OF  BILL  TO 
i^NNUAL  AMOUNT 
PERMITl'ED  TO 
SUFFERING   DE- 
SOCIAL     SE- 


PHesident.  I  feel  very 

should  liberalize 

annubl  income  which  a 


citizen  may  earn  and  still  receive  full 
social  security  retirement  benefits. 

In  the  90th  Congress  we  increased  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  recipient 
may  earn,  from  $1,500  to  $1,680— a  smaU 
improvement,  but  by  no  means  an  ade- 
quate one.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  increase  the  annual  outside 
earnings  limit  to  $2,520— or  about  $210  a 
month.  I  would  prefer  to  remove  entirely 
the  restriction  of  earnings,  but  in  order 
to  improve  chances  for  legislative  adop- 
tion, I  have  settled  for  $210  per  month. 
This  is  very  modest  and  should  not  en- 
counter opposition. 

At  the  present  time,  the  retirement  test 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  incentives  to 
work.  It  prevents  many  of  our  older  peo- 
ple from  oflTering  their  talents  and  ex- 
perience to  business  and  industry — and 
this  is  stifling  and  unfair  to  both. 

The  retirement  test  also  runs  counter 
to  all  of  our  national  thinking  and  efforts 
at  this  time.  We  are  trying  to  encourage 
all  of  our  people,  young  and  old,  to  be 
self-sufficient,  and  to  this  end  we  are 
training  our  youths  who  are  imemployed 
or  school  dropouts  in  needed  trades  and 
skills,  and  we  are  retraining  those  who 
are  unemployed  because  their  skills  have 
become  obsolete.  Yet  we  place  such  re- 
strictions on  the  social  security  earnings 
limit  of  oiu-  older  people  that  many  of 
them  simply  cannot  afford  to  take  jobs 
which  require  even  a  small  measure  of 
their  talents  and  skills. 

We  are  also  ignoring,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  special  difficulties  of  those  on  small 
fixed  incomes  at  this  time  of  spiraling 
prices.  Many  of  our  older  people  do  not 
have  enough  to  buy  even  the  necessities 
of  life  at  today's  level  of  living  costs,  yet 
we  are  keeping  them  from  supplementing 
their  income  enough  to  buy  these  neces- 
sitlcs 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
at  least  ameliorate  these  conditions.  For 
example,  a  worker  who  has  had  maxi- 
mum creditable  earnings  in  each  year 
through  1968  and  reaches  age  65  in  Jan- 
uary 1969,  when  he  retires,  would  be 
eligible  for  a  monthly  benefit  of  $160.50 
a  month,  or  $1,926  a  year;  he  could  earn 
$4,000  a  year  and  get  $1,046  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  that  year.  If  he  were 
married  and  his  wife  was  65  or  older,  their 
combined  benefits  would  be  $240.80  a 
month  or  $2,889.60  a  year;  he  could  earn 
S4.000  and  get  $2,009.60  in  social  security 
benefits  for  the  year.  In  other  words,  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  would  enable  our 
elder  citizens  to  increase  their  income 
without  having  any  social  security  bene- 
fits withheld  and  thus  they  would  have 
a  more  comfortable  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amoimt  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  530)  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
the  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
imder  such  title,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  531  AND  S.  532— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  RELATING  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  ARCHES 
AND  CAPITOL  REEF  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  on  Monday.  January  20, 
President  Johnson  signed  Presidential 
Proclamation  No.  3888  extending  the 
boundaries  of  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument  in  Utah,  and  Presidential 
Proclamation  No.  3887  extending  the 
boundaries  of  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment in  Utah.  I  am  today  introducing 
two  bills  to  designate  these  enlarged 
areas  as  national  parks,  as  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  doing  this  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  two  proposals  before  Con- 
gress so  that  all  aspects,  both  enlarge- 
ment and  change  of  designation  of  these 
areas  may  be  fully  explored,  and  we  may 
decide  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
Utah  and  its  people,  as  well  as  the  people 
in  the  Nation  at  large.  I  shall  insist  that 
hearings  be  held  both  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  in  Utah. 

I  would  point  out  that  although  the 
President  has  the  authority  by  law  to 
establish  national  monuments  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  and  to  enlarge  or 
modify  them,  only  the  Congress  has  au- 
thority to  establish  national  parks.  By 
introducing  bills  to  designate  these  two 
areas  as  national  parks,  I  make  the  ex- 
pansions the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  the  national 
parks  will  be  created  by  statute,  or  the 
monuments  can  be  continued,  modified, 
or  even  abolished  by  statute. 

I  feel  I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
action  taken  on  Monday  by  President 
Johnson  follows  precedent.  Capitol  Reef 
was  established  as  a  national  monument 
in  the  first  place  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  by  Proclamation  No.  2246  on 
August  2.  1937,  and  expanded  by  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  by  Procla- 
mation No.  3249  on  July  2,  1958. 

Arches  National  Monument  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Herbert  Hoover  by 
Proclamation  No.  1875  on  April  12,  1929, 
and  enlarged  first  by  President  Roosevelt 
by  Proclamation  No.  2312  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1938,  and  again  by  President 
Eisenhower  by  Proclamation  No.  3360  on 
July  22.  1960. 

The  tjrpe  of  Executive  action  taken  by 
President  Johnson  on  Monday  is  not  new 
to  Utah.  Both  Zion  and  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Parks  were  designated  first  as 
national  monuments  by  Presidential 
proclamations,  and  were  later  made  na- 
tional parks  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Bills  to  change  Arches  and  Capitol 
Reef  National  Monuments  as  they  were 
then  constituted  into  national  parks 
were  hastily  introduced  by  my  senior 
colleague  on  Friday.  His  bills  have  been 
tafore  previous  Congresses,  but  they  are 
irrelevant  to  the  present  situation  be- 
cause they  deal  with  the  restricted  land 
area  of  each  monimient  as  it  existed  be- 
fore the  Presidential  proclamations — 
and  not  with  the  monuments  as  they 
now  exist.  My  bills  are  necessary  to  fiet 
the  issue,  as  it  now  stands,  before  the 
Congress. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  is: 
What  is  the  best  purpose  for  which  the 
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new  expanded  areas  can  be  used?  In- 
cluded are  the  famous  waterpocket  fold- 
exposed  and  eroded  rock  layers  laid  down 
over  more  than  125  mUlion  years  ago 
and  now  the  most  spectacular  and  read- 
ily imderstood  monocline  in  the  United 
States.  In  Arches  are  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  wind-eroded  sandstone  forma- 
tions, as  well  as  other  features  of  geo- 
logical, historic,  and  scientific  interest. 

The  addition  of  these  two  monuments 
to  the  Nation's  roster  of  national  parks 
would  boost  to  five  the  nimiber  of  na- 
tional parks  in  Utah — and  make  it  the 
leader  in  nvmiber  of  national  parks 
among  the  50  States.  This  should  most 
certainly  boost  Utah's  tourist  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  placing  the  new 
areas  of  the  monuments  in  the  national 
park  system  would  limit  their  multiple 
use  potential.  I  understand  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  there  is  only  one 
working  mine  in  the  additional  area  to  be 
considered,  and  only  a  handful  of  other 
mining  claims  and  mineral  leases,  and  a 
very  limited  number  of  grazing  permits. 
But  the  people  of  Utah  should  have  an 
opportimity  to  testify  as  to  whether  these 
benefits  are  more  important  than  those 
which  would  accrue  from  having  our 
national  monuments  enlarged  into  na- 
tional parks.  ' 

I  did  not  institute  nor  recommend  the 
enlargement  of  these  two  Utah  national 
monimients.  The  first  specific  informa- 
tion I  received  was  when  the  Utah  con- 
gressional delegation  was  briefed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  on 
Friday  morning,  December  17.  However, 
I  have  already  consulted  with  and  been 
assured  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, that  we  will  hold  hearings  on  my 
bills  at  an  early  date.  Consequently,  the 
people  of  Utah  and  the  Nation  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  what  should  be  done  with  the  land 
in  question. 

With  the  addition  of  48.943  acres  the 
new  Arches  National  Park  would  total 
82,953  acres.  With  the  215,056-acre  addi- 
tion, the  proposed  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park  would  total  254,229  acres.  These  are 
large  areas  of  land  even  In  a  State  as 
large  as  Utah.  Both  are  worthy  of  na- 
tional park  status. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bills  (S.  531)  to  establish  the  Capi- 
tol Reef  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  (S.  532)  to  establish  the 
Arches  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, requesting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  539)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  piuposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith),  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  539 


S  539— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND   SPACE   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  by  request.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  .ippropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: , 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo,  $1,651,100,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  $236,627,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $2,500.000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $119,600,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$146,800,000; 

(6)  Blosclence,  $32,400,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $135,800,000; 

(8)  Launch    vehicle    procurement.    $124,- 

200.000; 

(9)  Sustaining    university    program,    $9.- 

000,000; 

(10)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $30,000,000; 

(11)  Electronics  systems,  $35,000,000; 

(12)  Human  factor  systems,  $23,600,000; 

(13)  Basic  research,  $21,400,000; 

(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems   $39,900,000; 

(15)  Nuclear  rockets,  $36,500,000; 

(16)  Chemical  propulsion,  $25,100,000; 

(17)  Aeronautical  vehicles.  $78,900,000; 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $298,- 

000,000; 

(19)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 
(b)   For  "Construction   of   facilities."  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Electronics  Research  Center,  Cam- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,   $8,088,000; 

(2)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Green- 
belt  Maryland,  $670,000; 

(3)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  $12,500,000; 

(4)  Langley  Research  Center.  Hampton. 
Virginia.  $4,767,000; 

(5)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas.  $1,750,000; 

(6)  V?allops  Station,  Wallops  Island.  Vir- 
ginia, $500,000; 

(7)  Various  locations.  $26,425,000; 

(8)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $3,500,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." $650,900,000. 

(d)  ApproprlaUons  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acqulslUon 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  faculties; 
and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in 


the  United  States  unless  the  AdmlnlBtrator 
determines    that    the    national    program    of 
aeronautical   and   space  activities  will   best 
be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee 
institution  or  organization.  Each  such  gr.i^it 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom   benefit   adequate   to   Justify    the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Research  and  development- 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost   of   which,   including   collateral   equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator   or    his    designee    has    notified    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$100,000.  ^  _, 

Sec  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  (6),  and 
(7)  of  subsection  Kb)  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics find  Space  Administration,  be  varied 
upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  au- 
thorized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not   to  exceed   one-half  of   1    per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragniph 
(8)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location    (including    locations    specified    In 
subsection  1(b)),  if   (1)    the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new  sci- 
entific or  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest  of    the    Nation    in    aeronautical    and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert   rehabilitate,   or  install   permanent   or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition,   site    preparation,    appurtenances, 
utiUties.  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure   or 
expended   to   construct,   expand,   or   modify 
laboratories   and   other   Installations   unle.'-s 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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expansion,   or 
In  the  national  in- 


sentatlves  and  to  the  Pi»ldent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Commit  «e  on  Science  and 
ABtronautlcB  of  the  Hous^  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  oti  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen  ate  a  written  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  (1)  the  natuie  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modlf  cation,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  Including  the  co)  ;t  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  theret).  and  (3)  the  rea- 
son why  such  construction, 
modlflcatlon  Is  necessary 
terest,  or  (B)  each  suci  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  pe;  -lod  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  wiltten  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  commltfee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  no  amount  apprc^rlated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  Housi!  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  dr  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical   ind  Space  Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appro  jrlated  pursuant  to 


this  Act  may  be  used  (oi 


any  program  which 
to  or  requested  of 


cess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  py  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c),  and 

(3)  no  aooaunt  apprtiirlated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for 
has  not  been  presented 
either  such  committee, 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  J  peaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  (lommlttee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Admlnlstriitor  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  b<  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  rellec  upon  In  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  explntlon  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  1  hat  such  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  |  iroposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense 
it  Is  in  the  national  Intirest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geograp  lilcal  distribution  of 
Federal    research    funds!  whenever    feasible. 


and  that  the  National  Ai  ronautlcs  and  Space 
Admlnistrstion    should    explore    ways    and 
means  of  distributing  Us  research   and  de 
velopment  funds  whenever  feasible 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may 
tlonal    Aeronautics    and 
tlon  Authorization  Act, 


The  letter  and  ana 
Mr.  Anderson,  are  as 


ADMINISTRATION , 

January  15.  1969. 

Y, 


Herewith  submitted 

authorize  approprla- 

A«  ronautlcs  and  Space 

and  development, 

and  research  and 

and   for   other   pur- 

sectlonal  analysis 

to  the  President  of 

Rule    vn    of    the 


'  reseai  ch 


tlie 


National  Ai^onautics 
AND  Space 
Washington.  DC 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hum7hi 
President  of  the  Sen>te 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 
is  a  draft  of  a  bill.  "To 
tlons  to  the  National 
Administration  for 
construction  of  facllltl^ 
program  management, 
poses,"  together  with 
thereof.  It  is  submitted 
the   Senate   pursuant 
standing  rules  of  the 

Section  4  of  the  Act 
Stat.  73,  75,   (42  U.S.C. 
no  appropriation  may 
tlonai  Aeronautics  and 
unless  previously  authorized 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
vide    such    requisite 
amounts  and  for  the 
by  the  President  in  the 
States  Government  for 
Ing  June  30,  1970.  The 
appropriations  to  be 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
sum  of  $3,760,527,000.  as 


any  program  In  ex- 


je  cited  as  the  "Na- 
Space   Admlnistra- 
1970." 


ysis.  presented  by 
1  ollows : 


io 
Se:  late. 

of  June  15.  1959.  73 
2460),  provides  that 
made  to  the  Na- 
^pace  Administration 
by  legislation, 
enclosed  bill  to  pro- 
atithorization    In    the 
recommended 
Judget  of  the  United 
the  fiscal  year  end- 
bill  would  authorize 
ide   to   the  National 
.Administration  in  the 
follows:  (1)  for  "Re- 


mr. 


search  and  development,"  $3,051,427,000;  (2) 
for  •Construction  of  facilities,"  $68,200,000; 
and  (3)  for  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $650,900,000. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  that  would  be 
authorized  under  the  draft  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  that  $117,473,000,  which 
has  been  reserved  from  apportionment  to 
NASA  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pursuant 
to  the  Revenue  and  Exp>endlture  Control  Act 
of  1968  (Pub.  L.  90-364.  82  Stat.  251)  be 
applied  to  the  NASA  "Space  flight  opera- 
tions" program  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Thus  the 
President  recommends  for  NASA  a  total  pro- 
gram amount  of  $3,878,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

With  respect  to  the  draft  bill  herewith 
submitted,  that  bill  Is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act,  1969  (Pub. 
L.  90-373,  82  Stat.  280),  except  for  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  dollar  amounts  in- 
volved, and  the  substantive  and  editorial 
changes  hereinafter  discussed. 

Only  one  change  has  been  made  to  the 
"Research  and  development"  program  line 
Items;  the  "Apollo  applications"  line  item 
has  been  amended  to  read  "Space  flight  oper- 
atlona"  in  order  to  describe  properly  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  currently 
approved  manned  earth  orbital  missions  of 
Increasing  duration  and  anticipated  future 
maimed  space  flight  operations. 

The  "Construction  of  facilities"  locatlonal 
line  Items  In  section  1(b)  differ  from  those 
enacted  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  Au- 
thorization Act  only  in  that  the  locatlonal 
line  Items  for  Ames  Research  Center,  and 
Mlchoud  Assembly  PacUlty  have  been 
omitted,  and  line  Items  for  Electronics  Re- 
search Center,  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
and  Langley  Research  Center  have  been 
added,  since  no  funds  are  being  requested 
for  the  locations  omitted  and  funds  are  be- 
ing requested  for  those  locations  added.  Be- 
cause of  these  changes  the  line  Items  under 
this  appropriation  have  been  increased  from 
seven  to  eight. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  the  bill  would  change 
the  title  of  the  appropriation  "Administra- 
tive operations"  to  "Research  and  program 
management"  for  the  reason  that  the  title 
"Administrative  operations"  Is  misleading  in- 
sofar as  It  suggests  that  the  appropriation  Is 
primarily  an  administrative  overhead  ac- 
count. The  new  appropriation  title  "Research 
and  program  management"  Is  more  descrip- 
tive of  the  appropriation  since  It  covers,  for 
example,  the  direct  expenses  of  operating 
NASA  laboratories,  research  centers,  develop- 
ment centers  and  launch  centers;  it  covers 
the  salaries  of  all  NASA  personnel  respKDn- 
sible  for  carrying  out  the  total  NASA  pro- 
gram  (scientists,  engineers  and  supporting 
technicians  represent  70  "To  of  the  total  NASA 
civil  service  complement).  Thus  this  appro- 
priation provides  funds  for  the  Government's 
sclentlflc,  engineering  and  management  man- 
power within  NASA  to  plan,  review  and  make 
major  decisions  on  th6»work  to  be  done  at 
Government  expense;  and  It  provides  funds 
to  operate  the  NASA  laboratories,  established 
as  the  Government's  technical  interface  for 
contract  activities,  which  work  with  NASA's 
contractors  In  anticipating  problems  and  In 
applying  the  results  of  NASA's  In-house  re- 
search work  toward  the  solution  of  problems 
and  the  definition  of  improved  concepts.  This 
appropriation  also  provides  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  NASA 
capital  plant.  This  Is  merely  a  change  in  title, 
and  there  Is  no  substantive  change  In  the 
scope  or  content  of  this  appropriation.  Be- 
cause of  this  change  in  title,  a  conforming 
change  to  the  preamble  of  the  draft  bill, 
which  states  Its  purpose,  has  also  been  made 
by  substituting  therein  "research  and  pro- 
gram management"  for  "administrative 
operations." 
The  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  of  subsec- 


tion 1(b)  to  which  reference  Is  made  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  have  been  changed  due  to  the 
change  in  the  number  of  locatlonal  line  Items 
included  in  subsection  1(b).  No  substantive 
changes  are  Intended. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  prohibition  on 
grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  barring 
Armed  Forces  recruiters  (see  section  1(h)  of 
Pub.  L.  90-373 )  and  the  prohibition  on  salary 
p>ayments  to  NASA  employees  convicted  as 
rioters  (see  section  5  of  Pub.  L.  90-373); 
however,  if  a  NASA  employee  is  so  convicted 
he  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  removal 
from  his  position  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  7313, 
applicable  to  all  Government  employees. 

Finally,  the  leist  section  of  the  draft  bill, 
section  6.  has  been  changed  to  provide  that 
the  bin,  upon  enactment,  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act.  1970,"  rather  than 
"1969." 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  be  enacted.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  advised  on  January  13,  1969.  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  and  that  its  en- 
actment would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.  O.  PAnre, 
Acting  Administrator. 


Sectional  Analysis  or  a  Bill  "To  Authorizb 
Appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics AND  Space  Administration  for  Re- 
search AND  Development.  Construction 
op  Facilities,  and  Research  and  Program 
Management,  and  for  Other  Pttrposes" 

section   1 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  funds, 
In  the  total  amount  of  $3,760,527,000.  aa 
follows:  (a)  for  "Research  and  development," 
a  total  of  19  program  line  Items  aggregating 
the  sum  of  $3,051,427,000;  (b)  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities."  a  total  of  6  locatlonal  line 
Items,  together  with  one  for  various  locations 
and  one  for  facility  planning  and  design, 
aggregating  the  sum  of  $58,200,000;  and,  (c) 
for  "Research  and  program  management." 
$650,900,000. 

Subsection  1(d)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" for:  (1)  items  of  a  capital  nature 
(other  than  the  acquisition  of  land)  required 
for  the  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts:  and.  (2)  grants  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities.  Title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such  grantee  institution.  Moreover,  each 
such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  shall  find  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  United  States  will 
receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify 
the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  \ised  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  the  estimated 
cost  of  which.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  specified 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 
Subsection  1(e)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  speclhed  in  an  appropriation  Act.  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" or  for  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties" may  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  and  (2)  contracts  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities  and  sup- 
port services  may  be  entered  Into  under  the 
"Research    and    program   management"    ap- 
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propriatlon  for  periods  not  In  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  !(/)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  "Research  and 
program  management"  appropriation  funds 
for  scientific  consultations  or  extraordinary 
expenses.  Including  representation  and  of- 
ficial entertainment  expenses,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator,  whose  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Subsection  l{g)  would  provide  that  no 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(c)  for  maintenance,  repair,  alteration  and 
minor  construction  may  be  used  to  construct 
any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$100,000. 

SECTION    2 

Section    2    would    authorize    the     5    per 
centum  upward  variation  of  any  of  the  stuns 
authorized  for  the  "Construction  of  facilities" 
line  items  (other  than  faclUty  planning  and 
design)   when.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, this  Is  needed  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variations.  However,  the  total  cost  of  all 
work  authorized  \mder  these  line  Items  may 
not   exceed   the    total    sum   authorized    for 
"Construction   of   facilities"   tinder   subsec- 
tion 1(b),  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7). 
section  3 
Section  3   would  provide  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated    for    "Research    and    develop- 
ment" may  be  transferred  to  the  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  appropriation  and,  when  so 
transferred,  together  with  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  "Construction  of  fa- 
cilities," shall  be  available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  faculties  and  land  acquisition  at  any 
location  if  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  determines 
that    such   action    Is    necessary   because   of 
changes  In  the  space  program  or  new  scien- 
tific  or  engineering  developments,  and    (2) 
that  deferral  of  such  action  until  the  next 
authorization  Act  is  enacted  would  be  incon- 
sistent  with  the  Interest  of   the   Nation   in 
aeronautical  and  space  activities.  However, 
no  such  funds  may  be  obligated  until  30  days 
have   passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  specified  committees  of  Congress  a  writ- 
ten  report   containing   a  description  of   the 
project,   its  cost,  and  the  reason  why  such 
project  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest, 
or  each  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  30-dav  period  has  notified  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action  win  be  made. 

section  4 
Section   4   would   provide   that,   notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences : 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  m 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  subsections 
1(a)  and  1(c);  and, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  each  such 
committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  containing  a  fuU  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed  to 
be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
lied upon  In  support  of  such  proposed  action, 
or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  ef- 


fect that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

SECTION    S 

Section  5  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  is  In  the  national  Interest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible  and  that  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  should  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  distributing  Its  re- 
search and  development  funds  whenever 
feasible. 

SECTION    8 

Section  6  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1970". 


S.  541— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TERMINATION 
OF  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  OVER 
THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERATED TRIBES  OF  COLVILLE  IN- 
DIANS 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill, 
for  myself  and  Senator  Magnuson,  by 
request,  to  provide  for  the  termination 
of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colvllle 
Indians  locatsd  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  individual  members  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
afford  the  members  of  the  Confederated 
Colville  Tribes  an  opportunity  to  put  into 
effect  a  program  that  would  result  in  a 
discontinuance  of  Federal  supervision 
and  control  over  them  and  their  prop- 
erty. By  resolution  dated  December  13, 
1968,  the  Colville  Tribal  Business  Coun- 
cil requested  that  Senator  Magnuson  and 
I  reintroduce  this  proposal  which  is  iden- 
tical to  a  bill.  S.  282.  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate early  in  the  90th  Congress.  For  many 
years  the  Colville  Indians  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  dispose  of  their  Indian  reser- 
vation and  to  take  their  place  in  Amer- 
ican society  without  continued  supervi- 
sion by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  bill  we  introduce  is  the  product  of 
many  hearings  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 
as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Washington 
where  the  majority  of  the  Colvilles  re- 
side. I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  proposal 
will  receive  the  support  and  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
other  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
so  that  it  may  be  enacted  into  law  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  541)  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  Federal  supervision  over 
the  property  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Colville  Indians  located  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers thereof,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


Scott,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  certain  positions  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  a  letter  of 
transmittal  and  a  Justification  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  justification  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  542)  to  establish  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  positions  with- 
in the  Smithsonian  Institution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  and  Mr.  Scott)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(S.  542) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  .5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5108(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8). 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  In 
place  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  subject  to  tie  sta.idards  and 
procedures  prsscrlbed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  a  total  of  eight  positions  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  GS-IS.  17.  and  18." 

(2)  Section  5315  is  amendsd  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph  after  paragraph 

(91): 

••(92)  Assistant  Secretary,  Smlthsoaian 
Institution." 


S    542— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
■  ESTABLISH  RATES  OF  COMPENSA- 
TION   FOR    CERTAIN    POSITIONS 
WITHIN    THE    SMITHSONIAN    IN- 
STITUTION 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Fulbright,  and  Mr. 


The  letter  and  justification,  presented 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  are  as  follows: 

EMriHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  ANDERSON:  The  cnclosed 
draft  bill  "To  establish  rates  of  compensation 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Smithsonian 
Institution"  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  on  January  15,  1969. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  If  you 
would    introduce  this   legislation   in   behalf 
of  the  Smithsonian. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  Dillon  Ripley. 

Secretary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Establish  Rates 
OP  Compensation  for  Certain  PosmoNS 
Wn-HIN  THE  Smithsonian  iNSTrruTioN 

justification 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  "for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men."  It  Is  an 
independent  corporate  trustee  with  a  unique 
relationship  to  the  Government  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Legislative  Branch.  Six  of 
the  fourteen  Members  of  the  Smithsonian  s 
Board  of  Regents  are  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Vice  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  are  ex  officio  Members  of 
the  Board. 

The  broadening  of  the  diversified  programs 
of  the  Smithsonian  insUtutlon  by  legislative 
enactments  of  the  Congress  In  the  past  ten 
years  Is  described  In  the  paragraphs  below. 
This  history  of  legislative  recognition  of  the 
public  service  role  of  the  Smithsonian  pro- 
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vldes    a    bulc    justlflc^tion 
Bup«rgrade  positions. 

The   Museiun  of  History  and  Technology 
was  completed  In  1964  lo  exhibit  the  Nation's 


collections    relating    tc 


civil,  and  military  history  and  the  history  of 


science  and  technology 


tains  reference  collections  and  Interpretive 
exhibitions  concerning  I  all  aspects  of  Amer- 
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for    additional 


American    cultviral. 


The  Museum  maln- 


ican  life  In  times  past 
and  other  historians 


Its  professional  staff 
l^om  all  parts  of  the 


world  perform  research  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery and  documentation  of  materials  of 
historic  significance. 

In  dedicating  this  ^useum,  the  President 
stated: 

"The  gathering  of  inowledge  Is  the  su- 
preme achievement  of  z  lan. 

"Pour  hundred  yeari  ago,  Francis  Bacon 
could  Immodestly  decliire:  'I  have  taken  all 
knowledge  to  be  my  pi'ovlnce.'  Bacon  would 
find  this  new  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Smlthsot  Ian  Institution  to  his 
taste,  and  to  his  alms. 

For  I  believe  this  faew  Museum  will  do 
that  which  causes  us  all  to  celebrate:  It  will 
excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge  among  all  the 
people." 

The    National     Collation    of    Pine    Arts 
gallery   of  American 


opened   a   magnificent   _ 

art  foj  public  exhibitloi .  In  1968 

The  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts 
original  Bureau  of  the 
tion,    is   dedicated    to 
creative  genius  In  the 


encourages    and    develops    appreciation    of 
American  cultural  achievement  by  programs 


of  exhibitions,  lectures 


search.  The  International  stature  of  Ameri- 


can art  Is  enhanced  by 


United  States  partici- 


pation, organized  by  tie  National  Collection 


of  I^ine  Arts,  in  major 
hibitlons  and  through 
of  American  art  abroad 
The  Act  approved  on 
vided  for  the  transfer  of  the  original  Patent 


Office  Building  to  the 


Smithsonian  and  au- 


thorized the  restoratidn  and  renovation  of 
this  historic  building  t>  house  both  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pipe  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  an  in- 
ternational center  for  the  natural  sciences, 
maintaining  the  largest  reference  collection 
of  anthropological,  biolsgical,  and  geological 
materials  In  the  Nation .  It  continues  a  com- 
prehensive program  of 
Man,  plants,  animals, 
and  fossil  organisms, 
tions  and  the  resident 
Important  focal  point 
search  and  educational 


original  research  on 
rocks  and  minerals, 
'  rhe  reference  coUec- 
scientists  provide  an 
for  cooperative  re- 
1  tctlvitles  among  Fed- 
eral agencies,  unlversll  les  and  other  sclen-^ 
tlflc  institutions.  In  r(  cognition  of  Its  sig- 
nificant contributions  o  science  and  to  the 
public,  monumental  ad(  lltions  to  the  existing 


museum  building  were 

provide    400,000    square 

laboratory  space  for  th ;  expanding  national 

collections 

The  National  Armed  Forces  Museum  Ad- 
visory Board  Is  a  Pre  sidentially-appolnted 
body  established  In  tie  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution under  the  protisions  of  Public  Law 


87-186,  87th  Congress. 
1961,  to  provide  advice 
Regents  of  the  Institution  on  matters  con- 
cerned with  the  portrayal  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  Armed 

States  have  made  to  ^^lerican  society  and 
culture. 

The  Advisory  Board  has  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  facilities  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude a  National  Araied  Forces  Museum 
Park  and  that  the  Ini  titutlon  seek  to  ac- 
quire lands  in  the  Port 
George's  County  as  a 


park.  The  Board  also  hiis  recommended  that 


the  Institution  arrange 


an 
Smithsonian  Instltu- 
presentlng  American 
field  of  fine  arts.  It 


publications  and  re- 


international  art  ex- 
extensive  circulation 

March  28,  1958,  pro- 


completed  In  1965  to 
feet    of    additional 


approved  Augvist  30, 
ind  assistance  to  the 


Poote  area  of  Prince 
uite  for  the  museum 


with  the  Department 


of  the  Interior  for  Joint  use  of  certain  fa- 
cilities of  Fort  Washington,  Maryland,  as 
elements  of  the  miiseum  park. 

On  October  6,  1967,  at  the  request  of  the 
Smithsonian  Regents,  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  Senator  J.  W. 
Pulbrlght),  Introduced  Senate  Bill  S.  2510 
which  would  authorize  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Institution  to  acquire  the  necessary 
lands.  Similarly,  on  January  25.  1968,  Repre- 
sentative Michael  J.  Klrwan  Introduced 
House  Bill  H.R.  14853,  seeking  similar  author- 
ity. Congressional  action  'on  legislation  to 
authorize  development  of  this  museum  Is 
expected  to  be  considered  by  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  functions  as 
a  museum  for  the  study,  research,  and  exhi- 
bition of  portraiture  and  statuary  deplet- 
ing man  and  women  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  history,  develop- 
ment and  culture  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  gallery,  the  only  such  Institu- 
tion In  the  United  States,  is  of  national  Im- 
portance as  a  repository  of  historical  and 
biographical  iconography.  By  an  Act  ap- 
proved on  April  27,  1962,  the  gallery  was 
established  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  a  related  action,  the  Act  approved  on 
March  28.  1958,  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
the  original  Patent  OfBce  Building  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  authorized  the 
restoration  of  the  building  to  house  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  In  October  1968 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  formally 
opened  by  the  President  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public  and  the  scholars  of  the 
nation. 

In  1965  the  Smithsonian  Institution  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  Congress  to  make 
use  of  certain  foreign  currencies  held  by 
the  United  States  abroad  In  excess  of  Its 
needs.  More  than  forty  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  America  have  benefited  from 
grants  in  stich  excess  currencies  abroad: 
more  than  100  research  projects  had  been 
completed  or  are  active;  many  books,  mono- 
graphs in  scholarly  and  professional  Journals, 
and  studies  have  enriched  the  cultural  and 
scientific  scene  not  only  In  America  but 
in  the  world  at  large.  In  Its  fourth  year,  the 
Smithsonian  Foreign  Currency  Program  has 
become  a  major  source  of  support  for  Ameri- 
can universities,  museums,  and  research 
institutes  carrying  out  such  work  overseas. 

On  June  23,  1965,  the  President  approved 
the  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  use  as  a  museum  and  art  gallery  the 
building  located  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
17th  Street,  N.  W.  This  building  was  original- 
ly designed  as  an  art  gallery  for  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran by  James  Renwlck,  who  also  designed 
the  Sniithsonlan  Institution  Building.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Corcoran  from  1869  to 
1897  and  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  1901. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  the 
President  said: 

"No  more  appropriate  purpose  for  the 
building  could  be  proposed  than  to  exhibit, 
in  the  restored  gallery,  examples  of  the  In- 
genuity of  our  people  and  to  present  ex- 
hibits from  other  nations,  whose  citizens  are 
so  proud  of  their  arts." 

Restoration  of  the  Renwlck  Gallery  is  well 
under  way  and  Is  expected  to  be  completed 
during  1969. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  Joint 
Resolution  approved  August  13,  1965.  the 
President  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  -issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  announce  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of 
James  Smittison  and  to  designate  September 
17  and  18,  1965,  as  special  days  to  honor 
James  Smlthson  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Institution  which  bears  his  name. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration, President  Johnson  said: 


"Yet  James  Smlthson's  life  and  legacy 
brought  meaning  to  three  Ideas  more  power- 
ful than  anyone  at  that  time  ever  dreamed. 

"The  first  Idea  was  that  learning  respects 
no  geographic  boundaries.  The  Institution 
bearing  his  niime  became  the  first  agency  In 
the  United  States  to  promote  scientific  and 
scholarly  exchange  with  all  nations  In  the 
world. 

"The  second  Idea  was  that  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  private  enterprise 
can  serve  the  greater  good  of  both.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  started  a  new  kind 
of  venture  In  this  country,  chartered  by  act 
of  Congress,  maintained  by  both  public  funds 
and  private  contributions.  It  Inspired  a  re- 
lationship which  has  grown  and  flowered  In 
a  thousand  different  ways. 

"Finally,  the  Institution,  financed  by 
Smlthson  breathed  life  In  the  Idea  that  the 
growth  and  the  spread  of  learning  must  be 
the  first  work  of  a  nation  that  seeks  to  be 
free. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"We  must  move  ahead  on  every  front  and 
every  level  of  learning.  We  can  support  Sec- 
retary Ripley's  dream  of  creating  a  center 
here  at  the  Smithsonian  where  great  scholars 
from  every  nation  will  come  and  collaborate." 

The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Insti- 
tute, located  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  con- 
ducts and  supports  basic  biological  research, 
education,  and  conservation  In  the  tropics. 
It  performs  these  functions  in  several  ways: 
by  the  scientific  research  of  its  own  stafl^; 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  natural  bio- 
logical reserve  on  Barro  Colorado  Island; 
through  operation  of  research  facilities,  In- 
cluding both  terrestrial  and  marine  labora- 
tories, open  to  visiting  scientists  and  stu- 
dents; by  directing  and  supporting  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  students  at  all  levels 
from  undergraduate  to  postdoctoral;  and  by 
providing  technical  and  scientific  Informa- 
tion and  counsel  to  other  institutions,  both 
private  and  Governmental. 

Public  Law  89-280,  approved  on  October 
20,  1965,  Increased  the  amount  of  the  author- 
ization for  annual  appropriations,  essential 
to  the  administration  of  the  laboratory  and 
other  educational  and  research  facilities. 

By  an  Act  approved  on  July  18,  1966.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-503,  the  Attorney  General  was 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  title  to  objects  of  art  formerly  In 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General,  from 
the  'Von  der  Heydt  collection. 

The  National  Air  Museum  was  established 
by  Public  Law  79-722  on  August  12,  1946,  to 
memorialize  the  national  development  of 
aviation;  collect  and  display  aeronautical 
equipment  of  historical  Interest  and  signifi- 
cance; serve  as  a  repository  for  scientific 
equipment  and  data  pertaining  to  the  devel- 
opment of  aviation;  and  provide  educational 
material  for  the  historical  study  of  aviation. 

By  Act  of  July  19,  1966,  the  original  law 
was  amended  to  add  the  field  of  space  filght 
and  space  history  to  the  province  of  this 
Museum  and  to  change  the  name  to  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum.  The  Act  also 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Museum. 

This  Museum  Is  the  Nation's  center  for 
exhibition,  education,  and  research  In  the 
history  and  principles  of  air  and  space  filght 
and  represents  an  unparalleled  resource  for 
research  In  aviation  and  aerospace  history; 
in  flight  science  and  technology;  In  the  con- 
tributions of  flight  to  the  economy  and  cul- 
ture of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  pio- 
neering efforts  of  early  aviators  and  astro- 
nauts. It  Is  continuously  acquiring,  preserv- 
ing, and  documenting  historically  and  tech- 
nologically Important  objects  and  records 
resulting  from  air  and  space  research,  devel- 
opment, and  exploration.  Drawing  upon  Its 
collections,  the  Museum  produces  exhibits 
and  displays  portraying  the  past,  present  and 
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future  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics  in 
America. 

Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Museum,  for  which  a  three-block  site  on  the 
Mall  has  been  reserved  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  recog- 
nized the  cultural  and  educational  Impor- 
tance of  museums  to  the  Nation's  progress 
and  the  need  to  preserve  and  Interpret  the 
Nation's  heritage  for  the  enrichment  of  pub- 
lic life  m  U.S.  communities.  It  authorized 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  undertake 
cooperative  studies  of  museum  problems  and 
opportunities,  engage  In  cooperative  training 
programs  for  career  museum  employees,  pre- 
pare and  distribute  significant  museum  pub- 
lications, research  and  contribute  to  de- 
velopment of  museum  techniques  and  co- 
operate with  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
museums. 

On  November  2.  1966,  the  President  ap- 
proved Public  Law  89-734  which  provides  for 
compensation  at  Executive  Salary  Act  levels 
for  four  administrative  positions  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  This  Act  fixes  the 
compensation  of  the  positions  of  Assistant 
Secretary  (Science)  and  Assistant  Secretary 
(History  and  Art)  at  the  rate  for  Level  IV 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule, 
and  fixes  the  compensation  of  the  positions 
of  Director,  U.S.  National  Museum,  and  Di- 
rector, Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observa- 
tory at  Level  'V.  These  positions  are  now 
classified  at  the  levels  of  comparable  po- 
sitions In  Federal  agencies. 

By  an  Act  approved  on  November  6,  1966, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  agreements  granting  conces- 
sions at  the  National  Zoological  Park  to  non- 
profit scientific,  educational  or  historical 
organizations.  The  net  proceeds  of  such  or- 
ganizations gained  from  these  concessions 
are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  research  and 
educational  work  and  to  provide  "for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  Instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people"  in  keeping  with  the 
statutory  charter  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park. 

By  the  Act  of  October  4,  1961,  the  Board 
of  Regents  was  authorized  to  undertake  a 
capital  Improvement  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park.  The  improvement 
program  will  modernize  the  exhibition  facili- 
ties, eliminate  automobile  traffic  through 
the  Park,  and  provide  facilities  for  a  program 
of  zoological  research.  The  redevelopment 
plan  is  now  in  Its  seventh  year. 

The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  will  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  collection  of  art  donated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  muse- 
um will  be  used  for  the  exhibition,  study, 
and  preservation  of  a  unique  collection  of 
art.  Including  7.000  paintings,  drawings,  and 
sculptures.  The  gift  consists  of  American 
paintings  from  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  to  the  present  and  American  and 
European  sculpture  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

By  the  Act  approved  on  November  7,  1966, 
the  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  a  promi- 
nent part  of  The  Mall  In  Washington,  be- 
tween 7th  Street  and  9th  Street,  Independ- 
ence Avenue  and  Madison  Drive,  as  the 
permanent  site  for  the  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden.  The  same  Act  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  museum  and 
sculpture  garden. 

On  accepting  the  Hirshhorn  collection,  the 
President  said: 

"Washington  is  a  city  of  powerful  institu- 
tions— the  seat  of  government  for  the  strong- 
est Nation  on  earth,  the  place  where  demo- 
cratic ideals  are  translated  into  reality.  It 
must  also  be  a  place  of  beauty  and  learning. 
Its  buildings  and  thoroughfares.  Its  schools, 
concert  halls,  and  museums  should  reflect  a 
people  whose  commitment  Is  to  the  best  that 
ts  vrithln  them  to  dream. 


"History  will  record  that  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
horn has  now  Joined  the  select  company  of 
James  Smlthson,  Charles  Freer,  and  Andrew 
Mellon,  whose  earlier  contributions  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  so  enriched  the 
cultural  life  of  the  Nation  and  its  Capital 
City." 

Funds  were  appropriated  In  the  fiscal  year 
1968  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  spec- 
ifications for  the  Museum  and  Garden.  Public 
Law  90-425  approved  on  July  26,  1968,  pro- 
vided an  appropriation  for  the  first  phase  of 
construction  of  the  museum  and  also  pro- 
vided contract  authorization  to  complete 
construction. 

Joslah  K.  Lilly  died  in  May,  1966,  leaving  a 
substantial  estate.  Included  in  the  estate  of 
Joslah  K.  Lilly  was  a  unique  and  valuable 
numismatic  collection  of  approximately  6,125 
gold  coins.  This  collection  has  been  described 
as  the  greatest  gold  coin  collection  ever  as- 
sembled by  one  person  or  ever  likely  to  be  as- 
sembled again.  It  contains  superb  examples 
of  coinage  of  practically  all  nations  from 
ancient  to  modem  times.  The  collection  In- 
cludes the  following  principal  categories  of 
coins : 

"United  States  Colonial.  Territorial  and 
Confederate  items.  Including  examples  of 
every  gold  coin  minted  by  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  one  $3.00  gold  piece, 
of  which  only  one  exists.  About  1200  indi- 
vidual Items. 

"Central  and  South  American  coinage 
comprising  about  1200  Items. 

"Coinage  with  European  origin  from  the 
age  of  Pericles  in  Greece  through  the  Roman 
Empire;  the  British  sovereigns,  and  examples 
of  coinage  of  other  European  countries,  com- 
prising about  3500  items." 

Chinese  and  oriental  coinage  consisting  of 
about  300  items. 

Following  Mr  Lilly's  death  In  May  1966.  It 
was  suggested  that  acquisition  of  the  gold 
coins  by  the  Smithsonian  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  national  character 
of  Its  complex  of  museums.  Its  dedication  to 
the  history  and  scholarship  of  numismatics, 
and  the  millions  of  citizens  who  come  to  its 
educational  and  cultural  exhibits  each  year. 
It  was  determined  that  the  only  feasible 
means  of  preserving  this  unique  collection 
for  the  Nation  was  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  permit  the  Smith- 
sonian MS  acquire  the  collection  through  a 
reduction  of  the  estate's  Federal  estate  tax 
liability  in  the  amount  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  collection. 

Private  Law  90-250  provides  such  a  credit 
to  the  Lilly  estate  against  its  obligation  for 
Federal  estate  tax  and  for  delivery  of  the 
collection  to  the  Smithsonian.  The  collection 
was  received  on  June  13,  1968. 

The  addition  of  the  Lilly  collection  to  the 
Smithsonian's  numismatic  displays  makes 
the  national  collection  second  to  none  In 
the  world.  The  collection  will  be  of  the 
greatest  Interest  and  educational  value  to 
the  millions  of  citizens  who  visit  the  Mall 
now  and  In  the  future.  It  u-lU  also  be  pre- 
served as  an  Invaluable  and  Irreplaceable 
part  of  the  scholarly  resources  which  con- 
tain the  clues  to  the  unsolved  mysteries  In 
the  history  of  man  In  society. 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  an  effort  which 
began  when  Congress,  by  a  Joint  Resolution 
in  1961,  esUbllshed  a  Commission  to  recom- 
mend a  permanent  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  1965.  President  Johnson  has  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  of  other  interested  scholarly 
organizations,  universities,  and  public  agen- 
cies to  establish  in  the  Nation's  Capital  an 
International  Center  for  Scholars.  At  the 
Smlthson  Bicentennial  celebration  In  Sep- 
tember of  1965,  the  President  stated:  "We 
must  move  ahead  on  every  front  and  every 
level  of  learning.  We  can  support  Secretary 


Ripley's  dream  of  creating  a  center  here  at 
the  Smithsonian  where  great  scholars  from 
every  nation  will  come  and  collaborate." 

Encouraged  by  this  support,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  InstltuUon  Joined  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  president  of 
Princeton  University,  and  a  number  of  others 
in  testifying  before  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial ComntUsslon  and  urging  that  such  a 
Center  should  be  the  Nation's  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  1968,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  submitted  leg- 
islation to  establish  within  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars  as  a  living  na- 
tional memorial  to  the  28th  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  scholars  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  for  fellowships  to  such 
scholars,  for  the  operation  of  the  Center,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  necessary  buildings  and  other  fa- 
cilities. The  legislation  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Center 
as  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  spirit  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  symbolizing  and  strengthening 
the  fruitful  relations  between  the  world  of 
learning  and  the  world  of  public  affairs.  The 
authorizing  legislation.  Public  Lew  90-637, 
was  approved  on  October  24,   1968. 

The  Act  of  July  4,  1966,  which  established 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, Included  among  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Poised  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mall,  the  Smithsonian  has  great 
opportunities  to  develop  programs  pointing 
toward  the  bicentennial  in  1976.  We  also 
have  Invaluable  assets  for  this  celebration  in 
our  departments  of  history.  In  our  collections 
of  historic  objects,  and  in  our  traditional  con- 
cerns with  improving  the  Nation's  cultural 
and  social  life.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
utilize  these  assets  for  the  benefit  of  all  but 
especially  for  our  young  people  In  these 
troubled  times. 

These  additional  major  commitments  and 
programs  require  a  concomitant  growth  in 
txecutlve  talent  and  senior  scholars  for  ef- 
fective management  and  performance.  The 
challenge  to  maintain  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence can  be  met  only  by  attracting  and  re- 
taining men  and  women  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  executive  ability.  In  the  search 
for  such  talent,  the  Smithsonian  must  be 
able  to  offer  salaries  which  are  competitive 
with  Federal  agencies  and  are  commensurate 
with  program  responslbilliies. 

The  number  of  supergrade  positions  sub- 
ject to  legal  limitation  has  not  increased 
commensurately  with  program  requirements. 
Ten  years  ago  we  had  four  such  positions, 
today  we  have  but  five.  In  contrast,  our  needs 
for  professional  positions  In  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  today  there  are 
13  nonquota  positions  in  grades  GS-16  and 
GS-17. 

It  is  apparent  that  legislative  authoriza- 
tion of  additional  supergrades  for  the  In- 
stitution is  necessary.  Ample  precedent  may 
be  found  in  legislation  that  authorized  ad- 
ultional  supergrades  to  meet  special  cir- 
cumstances in  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
administrative  office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Act  approved  on  November  2,  1966, 
provided  that  two  positions  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution  be  included  at  Level 
IV  of  the  executive  schedule  and  that  two 
other  positions.  Director  of  the  U.S.  National 
Museum  and  Director  of  the  Smithsonian 
Astrophvsical  Observatory  be  Included  in 
Level  V  of  the  executive  schedule. 
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sponsored    by    the 
the  approval  of  the 


Civil  Service  Commlsaldn. 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  again  reviewed 
the  urgent  need  for  additional  supergrade 
positions  and  In  Its  lapt  meeting  resolved 
that  the  Institution  should  seek  further  leg- 
islative authorization. 

The  proposed  bill  wduld  amend  Section 
5108(c)  of  Title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  may  place  t  total  of  eight  po- 
sitions In  grades  aS-16,  GS-17,  and  OS-18. 
The  bin  would  also  am  snd  Section  5315  to 
provide  for  one  executve  salary  Level  IV 
position  for  an  Asslstait  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution, 

We  would  welcome  th^  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the 

Assistant  Secretary  (^bllc  Service),  Ex- 
ecutive Level  IV. 

Director  of  Libraries.  Gl8-16. 

Director  of  Exhibits,  O  3-16. 

General  counsel.  OS- II. 

Assistant  for  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment, aS-16. 

Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Man.  OS-18. 

Director  of  American  Studies,  OS-18. 

Director  of_'lnf ormatl  an  Systems,   GS-16. 

Cultural  anfhropologl  it,  OS-16. 


S.  543— INTRODUCtlON  OF  COPY- 
RIGHT REVIJilON  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Sulx  ommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Jud  iciary.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  the 
seneraJ  revision  of  t  le  conyright  law. 
title  17  of  the  United 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  which  I  ami  introducing  today 
contains  two  titles.  Title  I  provides  for 


the  general  revision  of 


States  Code,  and 


the  copyright  law. 


Other  than  for  necessary  technical 
amendments,  relating  principally  to  the 
effective  dates  of  certi  in  provisions,  this 
bill  is  Identical  to  S.  5i  7  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, which  I  introdu  ced  at  the  request 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Extensive 
hearings  on  this  legielation  have  been 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Coi^yrights.  The  pur- 
pose of  introducing  thfe  same  text  is  that 
the  subcommittee  mmr  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  at  the  point 
where  it  was  suspenped  with  the  ad- 
journment of  the  gothCongress.  The  text 
of  certain  sections  of  the  bill,  notably 
those  relating  to  the  copyright  liability 
of  operators  of  coin^operated  phono- 
records  and  cable  teleyision  systems,  has 
been,  for  all  practical  Jjurposes,  rendered 
moot  by  events  subsequent  to  the  origi- 
nal introduction  of  S.  S97. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Materials.  This  title  is  identical 
to  the  provisions  of  3.  2216,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  dp.  October  12, 1967. 
The  House  of  Representatives  took  no 
action  on  this  bill  primarily  because  of 
the  lack  of  progress  ini  the  Senate  on  the 
copyright  revision  bl^.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  is  to 
Information  on  the 
works  in  various  infor 
retrieval  systems  and 
forms  of  machine  reproduction  and  to 
recommend  any  necessary  changes  in  our 
copyright  laws  or  procedures. 


study  and  compile 

se  of  copyrighted 

latlon  storage  and 

through  various 


I  have  previously  stated  that  the  sub- 
committee will  undertake  to  report  a 
copyright  revision  bill  at  the  earliest  fea- 
sible date  in  this  session.  The  public 
hearings  on  this  legislation  were  con- 
cluded during  the  90th  Congress.  Any 
comments  or  proposed  amendments  not 
previously  communicated  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, should  be  submitted  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  543)  for  the  general  revi- 
sion of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  556— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
AWARD  TO  THE  SHOSHONE  IN- 
DIAN TRIBE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  Wyoming  colleague. 
Mr.  Hansen,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  set  forth  the  method 
of  distribution  of  an  award  to  the 
Shoshone  Indian  Tribe  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  This  award  was 
rendered  by  the  Claims  Commission  in 
favor  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe 
which  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
three  principal  components — the  Wind 
River  Tribe  of  Wyoming,  the  Fort  Hall 
Shoshone-Bannocks  and  the  Northwest- 
em  Band  of  Shoshones. 

The  award  itself  did  not  specify  the 
manner  in  which  the  judgment  would  be 
divided  among  the  several  tribes,  and  un- 
fortunately, the  tribes  themselves  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  any  agreement  in 
this  regard.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this 
award  is  to  be  properly  distributed  and 
the  proceeds  made  available  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  congressional  authority 
be  enacted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  556)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe 
in  consolidated  Docket  Nos.  326-D.  326- 
E,  326-F,  326-G,  326-H,  366,  and  367  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hansen), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  544— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1969,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  transmitted  water  pollution  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress. 

In  essence  this  legislation  is  similar  to 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1968,  but  the  Department  has  proposed 
certain  modifications.  The  sections  of 
this  bill  which  relate  to  sewage  from  ves- 
sels, oil  pollution,  and  research  are 
similar  to  S.  7,  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  24  other  Senators  last  week. 


Additionally,  this  bill  contains  a  re- 
vised method  for  financing  construction 
of  municipal  waste  treatment  works. 
Under  this  proposal  a  $50  million  revolv- 
ing fund  would  be  established  in  the 
Treasury  which  would  buy  tax-exempt 
municipal  waste  treatment  bonds  and 
re-sell  securities  in  an  amount  sufflclent 
to  cover  both  the  Federal  and  local  share 
of  a  project's  cost.  The  municipality 
would  retire  its  share  of  these  securi- 
ties on  an  armual  basis  at  the  tax-exempt 
interest  rate. 

The  Federal  share  of  a  project's  cost 
and  any  additional  interest  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  difference  between  the 
taxable  rate  of  Federal  bonds  and  the 
tax-exempt  rate  of  municipal  bonds 
would  be  repaid  by  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  anticipate  that  adcU- 
tional  legislation  on  financing  waste 
treatment  works  will  be  introduced  later 
this  session.  The  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  as  well  as  other  proposals, 
including  those  the  new  administration 
may  wish  to  present.  In  the  interim, 
other  sections  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  will  be  considered  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  S.  7,  which  will  be 
held  on  February  3,  4,  and  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  and  the  covering  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Max  N.  Edwards  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  544)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MtrsKiE,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  544 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Utiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of   1969." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466e) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  after 
the  words  "grants  to"  a  comma  and  the 
words  "or  enter  Into  contracts  with,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "grant"  in 
clauses  (I),  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  subsection 
(b)  the  words  "or  contract";  and  after  the 
word  "grantee"  In  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  the  words  "or  contractee"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ated" wherever  It  appears  In  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  subsection  (c)  the  words 
"for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section"; 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  pxirpose  of  making  grants 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $700.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  For  the  purp)oses  of  making  grants  and 
payments  under  this  section,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
$1,260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  first 
$100,000,000  so  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1965.  shall 
be  used  for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works  servicing  municipalities  of 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  popu- 
lation or  under.  There  Ifl  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
s^y  to  make  payments  after  June  30,1971,  on 
contracts  entered  Into  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section.  Sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended."; 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsections   (f)   and 

(K)  as  (g)  and  (h) ; 

(6)  by  Inserting  after  "subsection  (b)  of 
this  section"  In  the  first  sentence  of  redeslg- 
nated  subsection  (g)  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing- "or  the  amount  contracted  for  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  in  such  sentence  "the  amount  of 
such  grant"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  amount"; 

(7)  by  inserting  after  "grants'  In  redesig- 
nated subsection  (h)  the  following:  "or 
contracts";  and 

(8)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  alter 
subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'contracting  party'  means  a  State, 
municipality,  or  Intermunlclpal  or  Inter- 
state agency. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  an  addi- 
tional method  of  financing  treatment  works 
under  this  section,  there  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
Water  Quality  Imorovement  Revolving  Fund 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    "Fund"). 
There  Is   authorized   to  be   appropriated   to 
the  Fund  $50,000,000  to  purchase  obligations 
under  partigraph  (4)  of  thU  subsection.  All 
sums  received  by  the  Secretary  (A)  from  a 
contracting   party    In    connection   with   the 
purchase  of  such  obligations,  and  (B)  sums 
received    in    connection    with    the    sale    of 
such     obligations     under     this     subsection 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Fund.  All  sums 
covered  Into  the  Fund  pvursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  remain  available  until  expended 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
" (3)  From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay   from   the  Fund   Into   the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  Interest  on  the  cumu- 
lative amount  of  appropriations  made  avail- 
able to   the  Fund,  less  the  average  undis- 
bursed cash  balance  In  the  Fund  during  such 
year   The  rate  of  such  Interest  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry. 
taking  into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  during  the  month  preceding  each  fiscal 
year    on    outstandtog    Treasury    obligations 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compar- 
able to  the  average  maturity  of  obUgatlons 
piu-chased  by  the  Fund.  Such  Interest  pay- 
ments may  be  deferred  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  In- 
terest payments  so  deferred  shaU  themselves 
bear  Interest.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
determines  that  moneys  In  the  Fund  exceed 
the  present  and  any  reasonably  prospective 
future  requirements  of  the  Fund,  such  ex- 
cess may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  with  any  contracting  party 
(A)  to  purchase  the  obligations  Issued  by 
such  party  to  finance  the  cost  of  constructing 
treatment  works.  Including  the  Federal  share 
thereof,  and  (B)  to  make  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  on  the  obligations  pur- 
chased by  him.  within  limits  to  be  estab- 
lished in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971.  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
forty  years  to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  the 
construction  costs  of  such  treatment  works. 
Obligations  purchased  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  have  a  maximum  re- 
payment period  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiu-v  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 


with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compar- 
able to  the  average  maturity  of  such  obliga- 
tions adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per'centum,  less  not  to  exceed  1  per  centimi 
per  annum  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
No  obligation  shall  be  purchased  iinless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  obligation  together  with  other 
funds  available  is  adequate  to  assure  com- 
pletion of  the  project.  Any  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  with  a  contracting 
party  shall  require  that  all  revenue  bond 
obligations  Usued  by  such  party  covering  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  share  of  such  works 
under  such  contract  shall  be  sold  to  the 
Secretary. 

"  (5)  The  Federal  sh.ire  for  treatment  works 
with  respect  to  which  a  contract  Is  entered 
Into  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  percentage  as  would  be  the 
case  If  a  grant  were  being  made  for  such 
works  under  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  this 
section.  .       . 

"(6)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  contract 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  each 
contracting  party  shall  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. Each  contract  shall  Include  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

"(7)    The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  sell, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of   the 
Treasury,   the   obligations   purchased   under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  with  agree- 
ments for  the  guarantee  thereof,  or  the  obli- 
gations may  be  held  In  the  Fund  and  col- 
lected In  accordance  with  their  terms.  The 
Secretarv  Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
cover  the  difference  In  Interest  between  the 
rates   at   which   such   obllgaUons   are   pur- 
chased and  the  rates  at  which  they  are  sold 
under  this  subsection.  The  Interest  on  any 
obligation  sold  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
tax  exempt  for  Income  purposes  under  any 
Federal  law.  Any  such  guarantee  agreement 
executed  by  the  Secretary   hereunder  shall 
be  an  obligation  supported  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
Incontestable  except  for  fraud   or   material 
misrepresentation  of  which  the  holder  has 
actual  knowledge.  In  connection  with  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  under  this  subsection,  the 
SecreUry   may   take   liens    running    to    the 
United  States  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  notes  evidencing  such  obligations  may 
be  held  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States.    Notes    evidencing    such    obligations 
shall  be  freely  assignable,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  bound  by  any  such  assignment 
until  notice  thereof  Is  given  to,  and  acknowl- 
edged by.  him.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  agreements  with  respect  to  servicing 
obligations  held  or  guaranteed  by  him  under 
this  subsection  and  purchasing  such  guaran- 
teed obligations  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  notes  to  the 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   when   necessary 
to  obtain  funds  to  make  timely  payments  in 
the  event  of  default  under  any  guaranty,  or 
to  meet  his  responslbUitles  under  any  pur- 
chase agreement,  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. The  form,  denomination,  maturities, 
and    other    terms    and    conditions    of    such 
notes  shall   be   prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
with    the   approval   of   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury.  Each   note  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  ylsld  en  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchase  any  notes  of  the  Secretary  Issued 
hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 


the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Llbertv  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  securities  in.iy 
be  issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  lo 
include  the  purchase  of  notes  Issued  by  tne 
Secretary.  All  redemptions,  purchase,  aua 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of   the  United  States. 

"(9)   The  total  siun  actuaUy  appropriated 
to  the  Fund  to  purchase  any  obligation  un- 
der paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
Federal    principal   sum   of   obligations   pur- 
chased under  said  paragraph  and  the  amount 
actually  appropriated  lor  grants  under  sub- 
section  (b)    of  this  section,  for  fiscal  years 
1970   and    1971    shall    not   exceed    the   sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  years 
under  subsection   (d)   of  this  section    Fifty 
percent  of  the  principal  sum  available  for 
contracts  under  this  subsection  for  each  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  June  30.  1B59,  shall 
be  allotted  by   the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each 
State    bears   to   the   population   of   all    the 
States.  Fifty  percent  of  such  principal  sum 
shall  be   allotted   by   the   Secretary   to  any 
State  meeting  on  June  30  of  the  preceding 
fiscal   year   the   requirements   of   subsection 
(b)(7)    of  this  section  for  a  50  per  centum 
Federal  share  In  accordance  with  the  ratio 
that  the  population  of  each  such  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States  meeting 
said  requirements.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State 
which  are  not  obligated  within  six  months 
following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  allotted  shall  be  reallotted  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  sums  allotted  to 
a  State  In  fiscal  year  1970  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  therein  for  eighteen  months 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 

"(10)  In  entering  into  any  contract  under 
this  subsection,  first  priority  in  each  State 
shall  be  given  for  treatment  works  (A)  In- 
cluded in  waste  treatment  systems  servicing 
an  area  of  fifty  thousand  people  or   more, 

(B)  contributing  to  the  development  of  a 
regional  collection  and  treatment  system,  or 

(C)  financed  bv  a  system  of  charges  designed 
to  cover,  to  the  extent  practicable,  construc- 
tion costs  of  such  works  and  operating  and 
maintenance  costs." 

Sec  3  Sections  17  and  18  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Section  19  of  the  Ffderal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
redesignated  as  section  20.  Sections  11 
through  16  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
control  Act,  as  amended,  are  redesignated  as 
sections  14  through  19.  After  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  466g).  t^^ere^^*^"^*'/ 
inserted  three  new  sections  to  read  as  follows. 

"CONTROL    or    SEWAGE    FROM    N'ESSELS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)   'new   vessel'  includes  every  descrip- 
tion of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  contriv- 
ance used,  or  capable  of  being  used    as  a 
means   of  transportation   on   the   navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  construction 
of  which  is  initiated  after  promulgation  of 
standards  and  regulations  under  this  section: 
"(2)    'existing   vessel'   Includes   every   de- 
scription   of    watercraft    or    other    artificial 
contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  being  used, 
as  a  means  of  transportation  on  the  nav^^f  >^ 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  construction 
of  which  is  initiated  before  promulgation  ol 
standards  and  regulations  under  this  section  _ 
"(3)   'public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned 
or  bareboat  chartered  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  nation  or  by 
a-poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  except  where 
such     vessel     Is     engaged     In     commercial 
activities;  ^       ^^      _,„^ 

•■(4)    'United    States'    Includes   the    Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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Guam,  American  Sampa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

"(5)  'marine  sanltakton  device'  means  any 
equipment  for  Installation  on  board  a  vessel 
which  Is  designed  to  tecelve,  retain,  treat,  or 
discharge  sewage; 

"(6)  's«wage'  means  human  body  wastes 
and  the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other 
receptacles  Intended  tp  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes; 

"(7)  'manufacturerj  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing,  assembling,  or 
importation  of  marlnfe  sanitation  devices  or 
of  vessels  having  Initalled  on  board  such 
devices;  | 

"(8)  'person'  meanslan  Individual,  partner- 
ship, firm,  corporation,  or  association,  but 
does  not  Include  an  [individual  on  board  a 
public  vessel;  I 

"  (9)  'discharge'  meaks  any  spilling,  leaking, 
pumping,  pouring,  einlttlng,  emptying,  or 
dumping. 

"(b)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  thi  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  tie  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating, and  after  gwlng  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  the  econamlc  costs  involved,  and 
within  the  Limits  ofl  available  technology. 
shall  promulgate  Federal  standards  of  per- 
fonqance  _  Jor  marline  sanitation  devices 
(herelnaftej  referred  t^  as  'standards')  which 
shall  be  designed  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sewage  into 
or  upon  the  navlgabl*  waters  of  the  United 
States  from  new  vessels  and  existing  vessels, 
except  vessels  not  eqiilpped  at  any  time  with 
installed  toilet  faciUtieB.  Such  standards  shall 
be  consistent  with  maritime  safety  and  the 
marine  and  navigation  laws  and  regulations 
and  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  regulations 
Issued  under  this  sut  section  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating.  'Hie  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  ti  e  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating shall  promulgite  regulations,  which 
are  consistent  with  standards  promulgated 
under  this  subsectlor  and  with  maritime 
safety  and  the  marind  and  navigation  laws 
and  regulations,  governing  the  design,  con- 
struction, installation,  and  operation  of  any 
marine  sanitation  d«  vice  on  board  such 
vessels. 

"(2)  Any  existing  v jssel  equipped  with  a 
device  or  devices  instilled  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  cf  a  St  ite  or  foreign  nation 
statute  or  regulation  (  r  recommended  levels 
of  control  set  forth  in  ;he  Handbook  on  San- 
itation and  Vessel  ::onstructlon  (Public 
Health  Service.  1965)  jrlor  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  initial  stac  dards  and  regulations 
required  by  this  sectlc  n  shall  be  deemed  in 
compUance  with  this  s  ^ction  until  such  time 
as  the  device  or  devic  ts  are  replaced  or  are 
found  not  to  be  in  c  ompllance  with  such 
State  or  foreign  nation  statute,  regulation, 
or  recommended  level. 

"(c)(1)  Initial  stamlards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  shall  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation; 
but  not  earlier  than  Eecember  31,  1971,  and 
for  existing  vessels  five  years  after  promulga- 
tion. Revisions  of  standards  and  regulations 
shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation,  unless 
another  effective  date  is  specified. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  md  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  whi:h  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  with  regard  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  established  by  this  sec- 
tion, may  distinguish  among  classes,  tjrpes, 
and  sizes  of  vessels  as  well  as  between  new 
and  existing  vessels,  and  may  waive  applica- 
bility of  standards  and  regulations  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  such  classes,  types, 
and  sizes  of  vessels,  aid,  upon  application, 
for  Individual  vessels. 

"id)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  standards  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  apply  to  vessels  owned  and 
operated    by    the   Unit  id   States    unless    the 


Secretary  of  Defense  finds  that  compliance 
would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  With  respect  to  vessels  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Dejiertment  of  Defense, 
regulations  under  subsection  (b)  and  certi- 
fications under  subsection  (g)  (2)  of  this 
section  shall  be  promulgated  and  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

"(e)  Before  the  standards  and  regula- 
tions under  this  section  are  promulgated,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Secrettu^  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
other  interested  Federal  agencies;  and  the 
States  and  Industries  Interested;  and  other- 
wise oomply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  initial 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  section,  no  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  shall  adopt  or  enforce  any 
statute  or  regulation  of  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  respect  to  the  design, 
manufacture,  or  installation  of  any  marine 
sanitation  device  on  any  vessel  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  bo  construed  to 
affect  or  modify  the  authority  or  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  State  to  prohibit  discharges  of 
sewage  whether  treated  or  not  from  a  vessel 
within  all  or  part  of  the  waters  of  such  State. 
"(g)(1)  No  manufacturer  of  a  marine 
sanitation  device  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  or  Import  into  the  United 
States  for  sale  or  resale  any  marine  sanita- 
tion device  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  standards  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section  unless  such 
device  Is  in  all  material  respects  substantially 
the  same  as  a  test  device  certified  under  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Upon  application  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
so  certify  a  marine  sanitation  device  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  that  it  meets  the 
appropriate  standards  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section.  The  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  shall  test  or  require  such  test- 
ing of  the  device  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures set  forth  by  the  Secretary  as  to 
standards  of  performance  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Sec- 
retary, upon  notification  of  the  results  of 
such  tests,  shall  determine  if  such  results 
are  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  per- 
formance standards  promulgated  under  this 
section  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating of  his  determination.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  notification  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating, if  he  determines  that  the  device  is 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  safety 
and  any  other  requirements  of  maritime  law 
or  regulation,  and  after  consideration  of  the 
design,  installation,  operation,  material,  or 
other  appropriate  factors,  shall  certify  the 
device.  Any  device  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer  which  is  in  all  material  re- 
spects substantially  the  same  as  the  certi- 
fied test  device  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  appropriate  standards 
and  regulations  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Every  manufacturer  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted 


or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  section 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder  and  shall, 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating,  permit  such  officer  or  employee 
at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and 
copy  such  records.  All  Information  reported 
to,  or  otherwise  obtained  by,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  or  their  repre- 
sentatives pursuant  to  this  subsection  which 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  section. 

"(h)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(1)  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  such  standards  and  regulations 
to  manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  to  distribute  for  sale  or  resale  any 
such  vessel  unless  it  is  equipped  with  a  ma- 
rine sanitation  device  which  is  in  all  mate- 
rial respects  substantially  the  same  as  the 
appropriate  test  device  certified  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

"(2)  for  any  person,  prior  to  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
wrongfully  to  remove  or  render  Inoperative 
any  certified  marine  sanitation  device  or 
element  of  design  of  such  device  installed  in 
such  vessel; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to  per- 
mit access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to  fail 
to  make  reports  or  provide  information  re- 
quired under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  for  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  discharge  sewage  into  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  except  with  the  use  of  a  marine  sani- 
tation device  certified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(i)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  subsection  (h)(1)  through  (3)  of 
this  section.  Actions  to  restrain  such  viola- 
tions shall  be  brought  by,  and  in,  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  per- 
son, shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  to  give  testi- 
mony or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(J)  Any  person  who  violates  clauses  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  shall 
be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S5,000  for  each  violation.  Any  person  who 
violates  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $2,000  for  each  violation.  Each 
violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense.  The 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  assess  and 
compromise  any  such  penalty.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  and  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  person  charged  in  attempting 
to  achieve  rapid  compliance,  after  notifica- 
tion of  a  violation,  shall  be  considered  by 
said  Secretary. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall, 
be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
and  he  may  utilize  by  agreement  with  or 
without  reimbursement  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers or  other  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
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Secretary,  other  Federal  agencies,  or  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may,  except  as  to  public  vessels,  (1) 
board  and  inspect  any  vessel  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  (2)  vrtth 
or  without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereunder  in  his  presence 
or  view,  and  (3)  execute  any  warrant  or 
other  process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  actions  arising 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  Guam,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
such  actions  may  be  brought  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  actions. 


"CONTROL  or  POIXUnON  BY  OIL  AND  OTHER 
MATTES 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  12.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — ■ 

"(1)  'oil'  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
form.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  petro- 
leum, fuel  oil,  sludge,  and  oil  refuse,  but  does 
not  include  oil  mixed  with  other  matter; 

"(2)  'matter'  means  any  substance  of  any 
description  or  origin,  other  than  sewage,  oil. 
and  dredged  spoil  which  is  discharged  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  but  does  not  include  by- 
product material,  source  material,  and  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  as  defined  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2013). 

'(3)  'sewage'  means  human  body  wastes 
and  the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other  recep- 
tacles intended  to  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes; 

"(4)  'discharge'  means  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping; 

"(5)  'remove  or  removal'  refers  to  the 
taking  of  reasonable  and  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  mitigate  the  potential  damage  of  the 
discharge  of  oil  or  matter  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  shorelines,  and 
beaches:  _   ^.  . 

"(6)  'vessel'  includes  every  description  oi 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  water; 

"(7)  'public  vessel"  means  a  vessel  owned 
or  bareboat  chartered  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  except  where 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  commercial  activi- 
ties: 

"(8)  'United  States'  Includes  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(9)  'owner  or  operator'  means  any  per- 
son owning,  operating,  or  chartering  by 
demise,  a  vessel; 

"(10)  'person'  Includes  an  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  or  a  partnership,  ex- 
cept Individuals  on  board  public  vessels;  and 
"(11)  'contiguous  zone'  means  the  entire 
zone  established  or  to  be  established  by  the 
United  States  under  article  24  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguotis  Zone. 

"Notice 

"(b)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  permits 
or  causes  or  contributes  to  the  discharge  of 
oil  or  matter  in  substantial  quantities  from 
any  source  into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines 
or  beaches,  or  Into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone  because  such  oil  or  matter 


threatens  to  pollute  or  contribute  to  the 
pollution  of  the  territory  or  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  appropriate  delegate  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  such  discharge.  Any  such  person  who 
knowingly  falls  to  notify  immediately  such 
delegate  of  any  such  discharge  of  oil  or  mat- 
ter into  or  upon  such  waters,  shorelines,  or 
beaches,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"Control  of  oil  discharged  from  vessels;  civil 
penalty 
"(c)(1)   Except  in  case  of  an  emergency 
Imperiling  life,  or  an  act  of  war  or  sabotage, 
or    an    unavoidable    accident,    collision,    or 
stranding,  or  except  as  otherwise  permitted 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  or  except  where  otherwise  not 
prohibited  in  the  contiguous  zone  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  IV  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by   Oil,   1954,   as   amended,   any 
owner   or   operator   who,   either  directly   or 
through    any   person,    whether    or    not    his 
servant  or  agent,  concerned  In  the  operation, 
navigation,  or  management  of  the  vessel,  dis- 
charges or  permlte  the  discharge  of  oil  from 
a  vessel  into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines  and 
beaches  of  the  United  States,  or  Into  or  upon 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  becatise 
such  oil  threatens  to  pollute  or  contribute  to 
the  pollution  of  the  territory  or  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  proxided  In  this  subsection. 

"(2)    Any  owner  or  operator  who,  or  any 
vessel,  other  than  a  public  vessel,  which  dis- 
charges oil  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)   of 
this  subsection  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty   by   the    Secretary    of    not    more    than 
$10,000  for  each  offense.  Each  violation  is  a 
separate  offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty  may 
be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  tlie 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
vessel   charged,  the  effect  on   the  owner  or 
operator's    ability   to   continue   in   business, 
and   the   gravity   of   the   violation,   shall   be 
considered  by  the  Secretary.  The  district  di- 
rector  of   customs   at   the   port   or  place   of 
departure  from  the  United  States  shall  with- 
hold  at   the   request   of   the   Secretary   the 
clearance  required  by  section  4197  of  the  Re- 
vised   Statutes    of    the    United    States,    as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  91).  of  any  vessel  subject 
to  the  foregoing  penalty.  Clearance  may  be 
granted  in  such  cases  upon  the  filing  of  a 
bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  penalty  shall  constitute  a  mari- 
time "lien  on  such  vessel  which  may  be  re- 
covered by  action  In  rem  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  within 
which  such  vessel  may  be  found. 
■■Removal  of  discharged  oil  or  matter  by  the 
United  States 
•■(d)    Whenever  advice  is  received  of  any 
discharge  of  oil  or  matter  into  or  upon  any 
waters,    shorelines,    or    beaches,    the    United 
States   may   remove   or   arrange   for   the   re- 
moval thereof  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  subsection   (g)    of 
this  section  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,   such    oil    or   matter    presents    an 
actual  or  threatened  pollution  hazard  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife,  or  to  public  or  private  shore- 
lines and  beaches  in  the  United  States,  un- 
less   other    adequate    arrangements    for    re- 
moval of  such  oil  or  matter  have  been  made 
as  required  by  subsections  (e)(1)   or  (f)(1) 
of  this  section. 

■■Removal  of  discharged  oil  or  matter  by 

owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
"(e)(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  ves- 
sel who,  either  directly  or  through  any  per- 


son, whether  or  not  his  servant  or  agent,  con- 
cerned in  the  operation,  navigation,  or  man- 
agement of  the  vessel,  willfully  or  negligent- 
ly discharges  or  permits  or  causes  or  contrib- 
utes to  the  discharge  of  oil  or  matter  into 
or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  adjoining  shorelines  or  beaches  or 
into  or  upon  the  waters  of   the  contiguous 
zone  because  oil  or  matter  threatens  to  pol- 
lute or  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the 
territory  or  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States,  shall  immediately  remove  such  oil  or 
matter    from    such    waters,    shorelines,    and 
beaches.  If  the  United  Slates  removes  the  oU 
or  matter,  such  owner  or  operator,  and.  as 
appropriate,  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United   States  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
costs  reasonably   incurred   under   this  sub- 
section for  the  removal  of  such  oil  or  matter, 
except  that  such  aggregate  llablUty  for  the 
cost  of  removal  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000 
or  $450  per  gross  registered  ton  of  such  of- 
fending    vessel,     whichever     Is     the     lesser 
amount.  The  district  director  of  customs  at 
the    port    or    place    of    departure    from    the 
United  States  shall  withhold  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary   the  clearance  required   by 
section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  91),  of 
a  vessel,  other  than  a  public  vessel,  liable 
for  such  costs  until  such  costs  are  paid  or 
until  a  t>ond  or  other  surety  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  is  posted.  Such  costs  shall  con- 
stitute a  maritime  lien  on  such  vessel  which 
may  be  recovered  in  an  action  in  rem  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district   within   which   such    vessel   may    be 
found. 

"(2)  In  any  action  instituted  by  the  United 
States  under  paragraph   (li    of  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  of  a  discharge  of  oil  or  matter 
from  a  vessel  shall  constitute  a  prima  facie 
case  of  liability  to  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  or  operator  thereof  and  the 
burden  of  rebutting  such  prima  facie  case 
shall  be  upon  such  owner  or  operator.  The 
United  States  shall  also  have  cause  of  action 
under    paragraph    (1)     of    this    subsection 
against  any   owner  or   operator  of   a   vessel 
whose  wUlful  act  or  negligence  is  found  to 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  the  discharge 
of  oil  or  matter  from  a  vessel  Involved  in  a 
ooUislon  or  other  casualty.  The  burden  of 
rebutting   the   prima   facie   case   of   liability 
which  the  United  States  shall  have  against 
a  vessel  or  the  ovmer  or  operator  thereof 
from  which  the  oil  or  matter  is  discharged 
shall  in  no  way  affect  any  rights  which  such 
owner  or  operator  may  have  against  any  other 
vessel  or  owner  or  operator  or  other  persons 
whose  willful  act  or  negligence  may  in  any 
way  have  caused  or  contributed  to  such  dis- 
charge. 

"Removal  of  oil  and  matter  discharged  from 
onshore  or  offshore  facilities 
"(f)(1)    Any  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of   the  United  States  who  owns   or 
operates  an  onshore  or  offshore  facility   of 
any  kind,  other   than   a  facility  owned   or 
operated  by  the   United   States,  or  a   State 
or  a  poUtical  subdivision  thereof  who  either 
dlrecUy  or  through  any  other  person,  whether 
or  not  his  servant  or  agent,  concerned  in  the 
operation  or  management  of  such  facility, 
willfully  or  negligently  discharges  or  permits 
or  causes  or  contributes  to  the  discharge  of 
oil   or   matter  Into  or   upon  the   navigable 
waters    of    the    United    States    or    adjoining 
shorelines  or  beaches,  or  Into  or  upon  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  or  into  or 
upon   the   waters   beyond   such   zone,   shall 
Immediately  remove  such  oil  or  matter  from 
such  waters,  shorelines,  sind  beaches.  If  the 
United    States   removes   the    oil   or   matter, 
such  person  shall  be  liable  to  the   United 
States  for  the  full  amount  of  the  costs  rea- 
sonably  incurred   for   the  removal   of  such 
oU  or  matter,  except  that  such  aggregate  lia- 
bility  for  the   cost  of  removal  of  such  oil 
or  matter  shall  not  exceed  $16,000,000. 
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"(2)  In  any  action  Instituted  by  the 
United  States  undef  this  subsection,  evi- 
dence of  a  discharge  of  oil  or  matter  from 
an  onshore  or  offshcfe  facility  of  any  kind, 
other  than  a  vessel,  ihall  constitute  a  prima 
facie  case  of  Uablllt?  to  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  anj  person  who  owns  or 
operates  such  faclUtj  and  the  burden  of  re- 
butting such  prima  lacle  case  shall  be  upon 
such  person. 

"Regulations  governing  the  removal  of  dis- 
charged   oil    or    matter    by    anyone 

"(g)  Within  60  dajrj  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  and  fiom  time  to  time  there- 
after—  , 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary]  shall  Issue  regulations, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  tfie  Coast  Giiard  Is  oper- 
ating and  conslsteni  with  maritime  safety 
and  with  marine  ai^  navigation  laws,  es- 
tablishing criteria  in  removing  discharged  oil 
and  matter,  including  criteria  relative  to  the 
methods  and  means  of  removal,  from  waters, 
shorelines,  and  beach^;  and 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
Issue  regulations,  in]  consiiltatlon  with  the 
Secretary,  eatabllshlnig  procediires,  methods, 
and  equipment  (A)  to  Implement  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  relative  to  removing 
discharged . oil  and  matter,  and  (B)  to  pre- 
vent discharges  of  oil  and  matter  from 
vessels. 

"General  provisions 

"(h)  (I)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  a  ■evolving  fund  to  be 
established  in  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sectton  (d)  of  this  lectlon.  Any  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  be  deposited  In  said  fund  for 
such  purposes.  excepH  that  such  funds  shall 
be  available  to  relmbi^rse  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  tliat  assists  In  the  re- 
moval of  any  dlschaiged  oil  or  matter.  All 
sums  appropriated  to.  or  deposited  In,  said 
fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  efB- 
clent  and  economic  removal  of  any  dis- 
charged oil  or  matter  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  Piesldent  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  th<  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  from  tlrie  to  time  thereafter, 
delegate  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, all  or  part  of  the  responsibility 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  for  re- 
moving discharged  oil  or  matter,  in  accord- 
ance with  any  nation  il  contingency  plan  or 
revision  thereof,  apprjved  by  the  President, 
establishing  procedures  to  be  followed  In  re- 
moving such  oil  or  ma  ;ter.  Any  moneys  in  the 
fund  established  by  t:ils  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  such  Federal  agencies  to  effec- 
tuate such  removal.  Each  such  agency,  in 
order  to  avoid  dupll(  atlon  of  effort,  shall, 
whenever  practicable,  atllize  with  or  without 
reimbursement  the  pirsonnel,  services,  and 
facilities  of  other  Feleral  agencies  and  of 
State  agencies. 

"(3)  After  regulations  are  promulgated 
under  subsection  (gl  of  this  section,  the  re- 
moval of  any  dlscha:ged  oil  or  matter  by 
anyone  under  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  such  regulations. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  and  consistent 
with  maritime  safety  and  with  marine  and 
navigation  laws  and  'egulatlons,  may  issue 
regulations  authorlzirg  the  discharge  of  oil 
or  matter  from  a  vessd  in  quantities,  under 
conditions,  and  at  times  and  locations 
deemed  appropriate  bj  him,  after  taking  into 
consideration  various  [actors  such  as  the  ef- 
fect of  such  dlscharg;  on  applicable  water 
quality  standards.  re<reation,  and  flsh  and 
wildlife. 


"(5)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  and  the  regulations  issued  under 
subsection  (g)  of  thlfi  section  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating.  The 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  utilize  by 
agreement,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  or  State  agency  In 
carrying  out  these  provisions  and  regula- 
tions. 

"(8)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may,  except  as  to  public  vessels,  (A) 
board  and  inspect  any  veabel  up>on  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  or  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  (B)  with  or 
without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereunder  in  his  presence 
or  view,  and  (C)  execute  any  warrant  or 
other  process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  actions  aris- 
ing under  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  Guam,  and  In  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
such  actions  may  be  brought  In  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  actions. 

"(8)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  regulate  the  op- 
erations or  construction  of  any  onshore  or 
offshore  facility,  or  as  affecting  or  modifying 
any  other  existing  authority  of  either  Sec- 
retary relative  to  such  facilities  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"Study  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
State.  Treasiiry,  Commerce,  and  other  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  need  for.  and  the  desirability  of.  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  requiring  vessels  using 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  to 
give  evidence  that  such  vessels  have  ade- 
quate financial  capability  within  appropri- 
ate limitations  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  for  the  removal  of  discharged 
oil  and  to  pay  damage  claims  covering  pri- 
vate, real,  or  personal  property  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  such  discharged  oil.  In  carrying 
out  this  study,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  seek  detailed  information  relative 
to  the  economic  effects  of  such  a  system  on 
the  merchant  marine  industry,  and  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  representatives 
of  the  merchant  marine,  oil,  and  Insurance 
industries,  labor,  and  other  national  and  in- 
ternational organizations  relative  to  the 
need  for,  and  desirability  of,  such  a  system. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon,  together  with  recom- 
mendations thereon,  to  the  Congress, 
through  the  President,  by  July  1,  1970. 

"AREA  ACm  AND  OTHER  MINE  WATER  POLLtJTION 
CONTROL    DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  State  or 
interstate  agency  to  carry  out  one  or  more 
projects  to  demonstrate  methods  for  the 
elimination  or  control,  within  all  or  i>art  of  a 
watershed,  of  acid  or  other  mine  water  pol- 
lution resulting  from  active  or  abandoned 
mines.  Such  projects  shall  demonstrate  the 
engineering  and  economic  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  various  abatement  techniques 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  effec- 


tive and  practical  methods  of  acid  or  other 
mine  water  pollution  elimination  or  control. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  selecting  water- 
sheds for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall 
(1)  require  such  feasibility  studies  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  (2)  give  preference  to 
areas  which  have  the  greatest  present  or 
potential  value  for  public  use  for  recrea- 
tion, flsh  and  wildlife,  water  supply,  and 
other  public  uses,  and  (3)  be  satisfied  that 
the  project  area  will  not  be  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  influx  of  acid  or  other  mine 
water  pollution  from  nearby  sources. 

"(c)  Federal  participation  in  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions — 

"(1)  that  the  State  or  Interstate  agency 
shall  pay  not  less  than  26  per  centum  of  the 
actual  project  costs  which  payment  may  be 
In  any  form,  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
land  or  Interests  therein  that  Is  needed  for 
the  project,  personal  property,  or  services, 
the  value  of  which  shall  t)e  determined  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

"(2)  that  the  State  or  Interstate  agency 
shall  provide  legal  and  practical  protection 
to  the  project  area  to  insure  against  any 
activities  which  will  cause  future  acid  or 
other  mine  water  pollution. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  which  sum  shall  be  available 
until  expended.  No  more  than  25  |>er  centiun 
of  the  total  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  in  any  one  year  shall  be  granted  to 
any  one  State." 

Sec.  4.  Redesignated  section  14  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COOPERATION  BY  ALL  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  THE 
CONTROL    or    POLLUTION 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  E^ch  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  any  real  property  or  facility 
of  any  kind  shall,  within  available  appropria- 
tions and  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  appropriate  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  to  insure  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  administration 
of  such  property  or  facility.  In  his  summary 
of  any  conference  pursuant  to  section  10(d) 
(4)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
references  to  any  discharges  allegedly  con- 
tributing to  pollution  from  any  such  Federal 
property  or  facility,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  simnmary  to  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  such  property 
or  facility.  Notice  of  any  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  10(f)  of  this  Act  involving  any  pollu- 
tion alleged  to  be  affected  by  any  such  dis- 
charges shall  also  be  given  to  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property 
or  facility  involved,  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Hearing  Board  con- 
ducting such  hearing  shall  include  refer- 
ences to  any  such  discharges  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  pollution  found  by  such 
Board. 

"(b)  Whenever  an  application  Is  filed  with 
.^ny  Federal  department  or  agency  to  author- 
ize or  assist  by  license,  lease,  or  permit  any 
activity  which  discharges  or  may  discharge 
matter  of  any  kind  into  any  waters,  such 
agency  or  department  shall  receive  from  the 
Secretary  a  report  and  recommendations,  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  or  Interstate  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing compliance  by  such  activity  with  appli- 
cable water  quality  standards  in  effect  for 
such  waters.  Upon  receipt  of  such  report  and 
recommendations,  such  department  or 
agency  shall  prescribe  such  measures  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  by  such  agency  to 
consider  such  applications,  to  insure  com- 
pliance at  all  times  with  the  applicable  water 
quality  standards.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  or  any  State  or  Interstate 
agency  in  requiring  the  compliance  of  such 
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standards  under  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law."  _  , 
SEC.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended   (33  U.S.C. 
466c),  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  (k)  and  (1): 

(b)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  two 
new  subsections  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with,  or  make  grante  to.  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  demonstrating  new  or  improved  methods 
for  the  prevention,  removal,  and  control  oi 
natural  or  manmade  pollution  In  lakes,  in- 
cluding the  undesirable  effects  of  nutrients 
and  vegetation. 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (J)  of  this  section  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  by  the  Secretary  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  development 
of  field  laboratories  and  research  facilities, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  land  and  Interests 
therein  by  purchase,  with  appropriated  or 
donated  funds,  by  donation,  or  by  exchange 
for  acquired  or  public  lands  under  hU  Juris- 
diction which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
disposition.  The  values  of  the  properties  so 
exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal 
the  values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary 
as  the  circumstances  require."; 

(c)  by  changing  In  redesignated  subsection 
(1)  (4)  the  words  "and  June  30,  1969,"  to 
••June  30,  1969,  and  Jime  30,  1970,";  and 

(d)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  re- 
designated subsection  (m)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  other  than 
subsection  (1),  not  to  exceed  $65,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971." 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466C-1) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are   authorized   to   be   appropriated— 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  annually  and  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970  and 
June  30.  1971,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section.  Including  contracts 
pursuant  to  such  subsections  for  such  ptir- 

I>06es;  ,  „- 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  annually  and 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
June  30,  1971,  such  sums  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  ( a ) ;  and 

"(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  annually  and  for 
the  'fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
June  30.  1971,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)." 

Sec.  7.  Redesignated  section  17  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  foUow- 
ing-  "the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924,  or". 

Sec  8.  The  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924  (43 
Stat.  604),  as  amended  (80  Stat.  1246-1252), 
is  hereby  repealed. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Muskie 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 


ferred   to    the    appropriate    committee    for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Last  year,  the  AdminlstraUon  proposed 
legislation  providing  a  new  and  additional 
method  of  tinanclng  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  to  meet  the  nations' 
water  pollution  control  needs;  an  Improved 
and  strengthened  authority  to  prevent  oil 
spills  and  to  clean  up  discharged  oil  and 
other  polluting  substances;  and  a  program 
of  controlling  sewage  from  vessels.  The  leg- 
islation, however,  failed  final  passage  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  90th  Congress.  With  the 
new  Congress,  we  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  finish  the  legislative  vrork  started  and 
nearly  completed  last  year.  I  hope  that  It  can 
be  done  quickly  as  the  need  in  all  of  these 
areas  Is  great.  In  addition,  legislation  Is 
needed  to  extend  the  Department's  water 
pollution  research  authorities  which  expire 
June  30,  1969. 

Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  features  of 
the  enclosed  proposal  that  differ  materially 
from  the  version  considered  by  both  Houses 
last  year. 

financing  of  waste  treatment  works 


The  enclosed  proposal  provides  a  new  and 
additional  method  of  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  works  during  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971. 

As  the  Congress  will  recall,  last  year  these 
financing  provisions  were  embroiled  in  a 
considerable  discussion  over  the  question  of 
whether  bonds  Issued  to  cover  the  cost  of 
construction  of  treatment  works  by  local 
pubUc  bodies  should  be  taxable  or  tax  ex- 
empt We  proposed  a  principal  and  interest 
payment  to  cover  the  Federal  share,  plus 
an  Interest  subsidy.  We  required  that  the 
entire  bond  issue  be  taxable.  This  proposal 
met  sttong  opposition  from  various  public 
officials  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  S. 
3206  in  the  90th  Congress  Included  a  pro- 
vision which  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
long-term  contracts  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  treatment  works  with  no  pay- 
ment of  the  Interest  on  any  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  State  or  local  public  body.  State 
or  local  public  bodies  could,  under  that  pro- 
posal, Issue  tax-exempt  bonds. 

The  problem  with  that  approach  Is  that 
the  States  and  local  public  bodies  would  In 
reality  be  receiving  a  substantially  lesser 
grant  because  they  would  have  to  make  the 
interest  payments  on  the  obligations  Issued 
to  finance  the  Federal  share.  We  estimated 
last  year  that  a  50  percent  Federal  share 
grant  would,  in  fact,  be  reduced  In  value  to 
about  30  percent.  Others  have  suggested  that 
this  value  would  be  even  lower.  Thus,  we 
believe  that  the  approach  followed  In  S.  3206 
is  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
States  and  local  government. 

We  want  to  avoid  this  undesirable  conse- 
quence and  the  toxable  vs.  nontaxable  Issue, 
while  providing,  at  the  same  time,  a  reason- 
able means  of  achieving  the  goal  of  meet- 
ing the  Federal  financial  commitment  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  We  believe  that 
the  enclosed  proposal  accomplishes  this. 

Under  this  proposal.  Interior  would  enter 
into  contracts  to  purchase  the  obligations  of 
the  contracting  party  Issued  to  finance  the 
contracting  party's  share  and  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  waste  treatment  works 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance.  Al- 
though bonds  do  not  achieve  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus until  the  exemption  is  actually  exercised 
by  a  taxpayer,  we  would  recognize  the  status 
of  the  community  bonds  as  t>elng  eligible  for 
tax  exemption.  The  purchased  obligations 
would  then  become  assets  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  Federal  Government  would 
guarantee  them  and  sell  them  as  taxable  ob- 
ligations. Under  this  approach,  no  precedent 
would  be  created  requiring  municipalities  to 
Issue  taxable  bonds  for  the  Federal  share. 
This  legislation  would  provide  authority 


for  the  Secretary  to  make  principal  and  In- 
terest payments  on  the  Federal  share  and  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  Interest 
costs  on  the  guaranteed  taxable  t)onds  sold 
and  the  Interest  received  from  localities 
which  would  be  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the 
rate  on  tax-exempt  obligations. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  a  $60  million 
revolving  fund  which  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  purchase  the  localities'  obligations 
and  hold  them  for  brief  periods,  pending  sale 
to  private  investors. 

The  Department  plans  to  begin  discussions 
shortly  with  representatives  of  the  invest- 
ment banking  community  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  mechanism  for 
marketing   these    guaranteed    obligations. 

Before  entering  Into  any  contracts,  the 
total  principal  sum  available  for  the  prin- 
cipal share  of  contracts  will  be  established 
in  appropriation  acts  for  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1971.  Fifty  percent  of  the  principal 
sum  available  for  contracts  will  be  allotted 
to  the  States  by  the  same  formula  as  funds 
appropriated  for  grants  in  excess  of  the  first 
$100  million  are  allotted— that  is,  by  popu- 
lation. This  sum  will  be  available  to  the 
States  for  obligation  lor  the  fiscal  year  it 
was  allotted  plus  6  months.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  however,  this  sum  will  be  available  for 
obligation  for  18  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legllsation. 

The  remaining  fifty  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal sum  would  be  allotted  to  States  hav- 
ing treatment  works  eligible  under  section 
8(b)  (7)  of  the  Act  lor  fifty  percent  grants — 
that  is,  SUtes  that  pay  at  least  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  costs  of  treatment  works  and 
establish  enforceable  water  quality  standards 
for  the  waters  in  which  such  works  discharge. 
We  believe  that  this  approach  will  encourage 
more  States  to  establish  an  aid  program  for 
their  communities. 

At  present,  twenty  Jurisdictions  could  ben- 
efit from  this  approach.  We  believe  more  will 
follow  this  year.  These  States  now  cannot 
pay  the  full  Federal  share  and  spread  their 
Federal  allotmenu  over  as  many  projects  as 
States  which  do  not  provide  financial  aid  to 
municipalities.  The  States  to  date  that  have 
provided  State  aid  programs  are,  in  many 
cases,  the  ones  having  the  greatest  backlog 
of  needed  treatment  works. 

In  entering  into  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion, priority  will  be  given  In  each  State  to 
treatment  works  serving  50,OOQ  people  or 
more,  or  contributing  to  a  regional  collection 
and  treatment  system,  or  having  an  adequate 
charge  system.  The  objective,  of  course,  is  to 
funnel  more  of  the  Federal  money  to  areas 
in  each  State  where  the  pollution  problems 
are  greater — the  more  populous  areas. 

The  proposal  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  present  reimbursement  provisions  found 
In  section  8(c)  of  the  Act. 

Also,  It  would  not  authorize  the  use  of  con- 
tract financing  to  pay  for  treatment  works 
constructed  since  June  1966  vsrtth  Uttle  or  no 
Federal  grant  assistance  under  this  Act.  The 
rationale  is  that  the  objective  of  the  contract 
approach  is  to  build  new  and  needed  treat- 
ment works.  It  is  not  designed  as  a  method 
of  financing  works  already  constructed  or 
under  construction.  The  States  must  look  to 
the  existing  reimbursement  features  of  the 
Act  for  these  payments. 

We  ferventlv  hope  that  this  approach  effec- 
tively resolves  the  very  difficult  problems 
raised  Inst  year  ."nd  will  be  fully  supported  by 
the  States  and  local  communities. 


on.  AND  other  matter  pollution  control 
The  House  version  of  S.  3206  did  not  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  clean  up  discharges  of  oil  or  other 
matter  from  onshore  or  offshore  installations 
and  to  recover  the  cost  thereof  from  the 
owners  or  operators  of  these  installations. 
The  enclosed  proposal  would  provide  such 
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win  be  no  penalty,  but  the  discharger  still 
has  the  obligation  under  the  section  to  notify 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of  the  discharge 
and  to  clean  It  up  where  the  discharge  Is  due 
to  negligence  or  a  willful  act. 

The  civil  penalty  would  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  and  Is  not  dependent  on  any 
finding  of  negligence  or  willfullness  because 
of  the  exceptions.  The  provision  is  patterned 
after  similar  penalty  provisions  in  the  Na- 
tural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

The  proposal  would  require  that,  where 
an  oil  discharge  or  matter  discharge  occurs, 
anyone  In  charge  of  the  vessel  or  facility 
from  which  the  oil  Is  discharged  has  an 
obligation  to  tell  us  so  that  steps  may  be 
taken  to  correct  the  situation.  Early  warning 
of  the  discharge  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  handling  of  these  dis- 
charges. The  earlier  the  warning,  the  more 
chance  we  have  to  insure  that  the  discharge 
can  be  contained  In  order  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize the  potential  damage  to  our  natural 
resources,  shorelines,  beaches,  and  other 
public  and  private  facilities. 

Once  word  Is  received  of  the  discharge,  the 
United  States  may  take  immediate  step*  to 
undertake  cleanup  action.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  discharger  Is  re- 
lieved of  the  responsibility  to  clean  up  the 
discharge.  He  still  has  the  duty  to  act 
quickly. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  legislation  In- 
creases the  liability  limit  found  In  S.  3206 
for  vessels  from  810  million  or  $67  per  gross 
registered  ton,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  to  $15 
million  or  $450  per  gross  registered  ton, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser.  Our  experience  in  re- 
moving discharged  oil  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  the  actual  costs  of  cleanup  are  sub- 
stantially more  than  $67  per  gross  registered 
ton. 

The  $67  figure  was  recommended  by  In- 
dustry on  the  basis  of  the  1957  Brussels  Con- 
vention relative  to  the  Limitation  of  the 
Liability  of  the  Owners  of  Seagoing  Ships. 
The  United  States,  however,  has  never  rati- 
fied or  adhered  to  that  Convention. 

The  SS  Ocean  Eagle  discharged  at  Puerto 
Rico  some  3.000,000  gallons  of  oil  In  two 
releases,  1,000,000  gallons  and  2.000.000.  A 
substantial,  but  unmeasured  portion  of  the 
second  release  was  blown  out  to  sea  and 
did  not  require  cleanup.  Cleanup  costs  for 
the  incident  are  In  excess  of  $1,500,000. 

A  very  recent  spill  of  oil  In  San  Diego  Bay 
was  "cleaned  up"  using  dlspersants.  Eighty- 
six  thousand  gallons  of  dlspersants  were  ap- 
plied to  the  86.000  gallons  of  No.  6  fuel  oil 
spilled.  Dlspersant  cost  plus  application  costs 
appear  to  be  near  $5.00  per  gallon. 

Dispersant  manufacturers  recommend  ap- 
plications of  dlspersant  to  oils  at  a  ratio  of 
1  part  dlspersant  to  about  5  parts  oil  under 
Ideal  conditions.  This  recommended  ratio 
may  be  as  low  as  1:10  for  light  petroleum 
fractions  and  In  practice  may  approach  1:1 
for  weathered  crude  oils  and  heavy  fuel  oils. 
Dispersant  prices  are  in  the  range  of  S4-5.00 
per  gallon  and  the  cost  of  application  will 
raise  the  cost  to  $5.00  or  more  per  gallon. 
Under  Ideal  conditions,  the  cost  of  dispersing 
oil  would  be  In  the  range  of  $1.00  per  gallon 
or  $250  per  ton  of  oil  discharged. 

Since  a  gross  reglstjered  ton  equals  ap- 
proximately 450  gallons  of  oil,  the  cost  would 
be.  under  Ideal  conditions,  $450  per  gross 
registered  ton  of  the  vessel.  Under  critical 
conditions,  the  costs  would  be  higher:  in  the 
case  of  the  San  Diego  Bay  spill,  the  costs 
would   be  $2,250  per  gross  registered  ton. 

The  Insurance  Industry,  when  testifying  on 
last  year's  legislation  that  provided  for  abso- 
lute liability  In  the  case  of  cleanup,  sup- 
ported a  limitation  of  $10  to  $15  million.  The 
costs  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  cleanup  were  In 
excess  of  $15  million  and  the  measures  were 
considered  less  than  adequate.  The  enclosed 
proposal,  like  the  House  version  of  last  year, 


makes  the  owner  and  operator  liable  only 
where  there  Is  negligence  or  willful  miscon- 
duct in  discharging  the  oil. 

In  our  view,  if  the  United  States  acts  to 
remove  discharged  oil  or  matter  because  of  a 
negligent  or  willful  act  on  the  part  of  an 
owner  or  operator  or  his  agent,  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  recover  most,  if 
not  all,  of  its  costs.  We  should  not  establish 
the  precedent  of  subsidizing  an  Industry  for 
its  negligence  or  willful  misconduct. 

The  rteflnltlon  of  "matter"  has  been  revised 
In  order  to  avoid  the  problem  of  waiting  for 
the  Secretary  to  determine  If  the  discharge 
presented  "an  imminent  and  substantial 
hazard"  before  taking  action  to  remove  It, 
and  to  exclude  certain  material  now  covered 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  AEC  advises  that  It  has  adequate  au- 
thority to  require  Its  licensees  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  damage  from  discharges  of 
these  materials. 

CONTROL     OF    POLLTTTION     FROM     FEDERALLY     LI- 
CENSED.   LEASED,    OR   PERMITTED   ACTrVTrlES 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  provides  one 
method  of  insuring  compliance  with  water 
quality  standards,  namely  an  abatement  ac- 
tion when  there  is  a  discharge  that  reduces 
the  quality  of  water  below  the  standards.  It 
is  a  remedy  that  will  be  pursued  where  pol- 
lution exists  by  this  Department  and  by  the 
States.  But  It  is  an  after-the-fact  remedy.  It 
is  not  the  preventive  medicine  that  should 
be  practiced.  Where  we  have  other  effective 
means  to  Insure  compliance,  we  should  use 
them  and.  If  necessary,  strengthen  them. 

One  very  effective  means  is  the  Federal 
lease,  license,  and  permit.  This  is  true  in  the 
case  of  all  pollutants.  The  review  process  at- 
tendant to  the  issuance  of  a  Federal  lease, 
license,  or  permit  by  any  agency  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  examine  prior  to  the 
development  of  the  project  the  impact  on  the 
environment  and  to  prevent  or  minimize  any 
damage  to  the  environment  that  might  occur 
from  the  project. 

The  licensing  agency  can  require  the  in- 
stallation of  the  p>ollutlon  control  measures 
which  are  then  found  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect water  quality  and  water  uses  before  the 
project  Is  constructed  and  before  It  is  oper- 
ated. The  licensee  then  is  required  by  the 
licensing  agency  to  comply  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  the  conditions  of  his  license. 

The  proposal  would  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  Is  considering  a  lease,  li- 
cense, or  permit  application,  obtain  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  de- 
termine if  the  applicable  water  quality 
standards  will  be  met.  The  Secretary  would 
consult  with  the  interested  state  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies  and  seek  their  com- 
ments which  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
licensing  agency.  The  licensing,  etc.,  agency 
would  then,  upon  receipt  of  the  recommen- 
dations from  the  Secretary,  include  In  the 
license  such  conditions  as  the  agency  con- 
siders appropriate  to  Insure  compliance.  This 
does  not  give  the  Secretary  a  veto  over  the 
issuance  of  the  license,  etc.  Rather,  it  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  insuring  that  the 
pollution  problem  will  be  combated  prior  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  In  appropriate  cases,  the  Sec- 
retary, as  well  as  the  States,  could  Inter- 
vene in  any  proceeding  relative  to  the  water 
quality  standards  Issue,  If  necessary. 

This  proposal  will  carry  out  our  recom- 
mendations in  my  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  of  November 
6,  1968,  relative  to  the  problem  of  thermal 
pollution. 

RESEARCH.  STUDIES,  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  proposal  would  extend  the  research, 
etc..  provisions  of  the  Act  an  additional  2 
years  to  June  30.  1971,  at  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  appro- 
priation authorization  for  these  sections 
terminates  on  June  30.   1969. 


The  proposal  adds  specific  authority  to  ac- 
quire lands  in  connection  with  demonstra- 
tion programs  under  section  5  of  the  Act  and 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  our 
research  facilities  and  laboratories.  This  au- 
thority existed  when  the  program  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Surgeon  General  because 
that  agency  has  general  authority  In  this 
area  It  however,  could  not  be  transferred  to 
Interior.  We  expect  that  there  will  be  in- 
stances where  limited  acquisitions  will  be 
needed  for  the  program. 

VESSEL   POLLtmON 

The  vessel  pollution  provisions  would  make 
It  unlawful  to  discharge  sewage  into  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  with- 
out a  device  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  meeting  standards  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such  a  device 
could  be  a  holding  tank  in  cases  where  pro- 
visions were  available  to  either  discharge 
into  shore  facilities  or  In  the  open  sea.  The 
proposal  makes  it  clear  that  State  authority 
or  Jurisdiction  to  prohibit  all  discharges  of 
sewage  whether  treated  or  not  from  a  vessel 
within  all  or  part  of  waters  under  their  Ju- 
risdiction is  not  affected  by  this  legislation. 
In  some  cases,  water  quality  standards  pro- 
hibit such  discharges. 

COMMENTS    ON    THE    WASTE    TREATMENT 
PROGRAM 

In  anticipation  of  a  substantial  Increase  In 
our  ability  to  approach  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation levels  for  waste  treatment  works, 
we  have  carefully  reviewed  our  present  au- 
thority to  li:sure  that  such  works  are  con- 
structed and  operated  In  a  manner  that 
fulfills  the  mandates  expressed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended. 

With   the  advent  of   substantial   approval 
of  water  quality  standards  submitted  by  the 
States  under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
we  have  been  able  to  more  clearly  define  otir 
water  quality  objectives  and  are  In  a  position 
to     utilize     waste     treatment     construction 
grants  more  effectively  to  realize  this  goal. 
Section  8(a)  of  the  present  Act  authorizes 
us  to  make  grants  subject  to  a  number  of 
limitations.  Section  8(b)(1)  requires  that  a 
grant  cannot  be  made  "unless  such  project 
is  Included  in  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  Act"  which  Includes 
the  comprehensive  programs  developed  un- 
der sections   3   and  7(f)    of  the  Act.  These 
programs,  among  other  things,  provide  for 
regional    collection   and   treatment   systems. 
Besides  taking  full  advantage  of  economies 
of    scale    which    result   from    such   systems, 
we  believe  this  practice  Is  dictated  by  sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)    of  the  Act  in  the  making  of 
construction  grants.  We  cannot  afford  a  pro- 
liferation of  small   inefficient  systems  that 
increase    costs   to   all   levels   of   government 
and  achieve  less  than  optimum  water  qual- 
ity. Nor   can   we   afford   treatment  systems 
that    are    not    consistent    with    foreseeable 
growth  patterns  and  needs  and  plans  devel- 
oped to  meet  those  needs. 

Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  requires  that  a 
project  for  which  a  Federal  grant  Is  sought 
must,  among  other  things,  be  in  conformity 
with  the  state  water  pollution  plan  approved 
under  section  7  and  be  certified  by  the  State 
as  entitled  to  a  priority  over  other  eligible 
projects  on  the  basis  of  financial  and  pollu- 
tion control  needs.  The  Act  provides  that  the 
state  plan  set  forth  the  criteria  used  by  the 
State  in  determining  the  priority  of  projects. 
The  Department  Is  greatly  concerned  that 
heretofore  adequate  attention  has  not  been 
given  by  some  States  to  developing  criteria 
that  will  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
We  are  now  reviewing  each  of  the  State's 
criteria  to  be  sure  that  they  are.  in  fact, 
achieving  this  objective.  If  they  are  not.  we 
win  advise  the  States  and  request  that  they 
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revise  their  criteria.  Failure  to  do  so  could 
result  in  state  plan  disapprovals. 

In  addition,  section  8(c)  requires  that  the 
Secretary  give  consideration  "to  the  public 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  construction  and 
the  propriety  of  Federal  aid  in  such  construc- 
tion, the  relation  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  works  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  public  necessity  for 
the  works,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  provi- 
sions made  or  proposed  by  the  applicant  for 
such  Federal  financial  aid  for  assuring  proper 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  after  the  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion thereof."  This  provision  requires  that 
projects  be  carefully  reviewed  in  light  of 
these  considerations  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  approved  for  a  Federal  grant. 
We  wU  not  hesitate  to  refuse  a  grant  If  the 
project  falls  to  meet  one  or  more  of  these 
considerations. 

The  requirement  for  assuring  proper  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  stated  In  sections  8(b)(4)  and  8(c) 
is  also  important.  We  believe  the  State  and 
the  appUcant  should  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  operators  will  be 
provided  and  that  operator  personnel  will  be 
adequately  trained,  and,  preferably,  certified; 
that  equipment  will  be  adequately  main- 
tained; and  that  laboratory  and  surveillance 
facilities  are  adequate  to  assure  that  the 
treatment  plant  will  perform  according  to 
design  specifications. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  construc- 
tion grant  program  must  be  administered 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  applicable  water 
quality  standards;  implementation  of  com- 
prehensive State,  local,  regional,  and  nation- 
al pollution  control  programs,  including, 
where  applicable,  areawlde  collection  and 
treatment  svstems;  consistency  with  appro- 
priate planning  for  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  area  served;  adequate  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  after  construction; 
and  concentration  of  Federal  funds  to  con- 
struct treatment  works  In  those  areas  with 
the  most  serious  pollution.  Administrative 
procedures  and  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  review  and  approval  of  con- 
struction grants  are  being  sharpened  to  In- 
sure that  these  objectives  are  fully  met  In 
practice. 

We  strongly  urge  the  early  enactment  of 
this  proposal,  hopefully  before  July  1,  1969, 
so  that  we  can  have  a  full  two  years  to  carry 

it  out.  ^     „ 

By  letter  dated  January  16,  1969,  the  Bu- 
reau  of  the  Budget  has   advised  that  this 
legislative   proposal   is   In   accord   with   the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwards, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S  545.  S.  546.  AND  S.  547— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BAIL  SYSTEM 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  three  bills  which  I  be- 
lieve will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Federal  bail  system, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

One  measure  will  remove  the  existing 
statutory  limit  on  funds  which  may  be 
authorized  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bail  Agency.  The  Bail  Agency  has  been 
doing  a  good  job  of  fulfilling  its  fimc- 
tlons  within  the  limits  possible  under  its 
oresent  budget,  but  its  activities  could  be 
benpficially  expanded  and  improved  if 
an  increase  in  budgeting  is  permitted. 

The  other  two  measures  are  amend- 


ments to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
which  are  designed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  recidivism  on  bail.  I  testified  to- 
day before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  with  respect  to  this 
problem  and  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  reform  of  the  Bail 
Act  made  by  the  Judicial  CouncU  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  course  of  this  testimony  I 
detailed  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
the  need  for  legislation  and  outlined  the 
measures  I  am  now  introducing.  Rather 
than   reiterate  my  prior  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  insert  my  tes- 
timony in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biUs  I  am  introducing  and 
my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUls  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Eevin.  and  Mr.  Hkuska)  : 
S.  545.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  BaU  Agency  Act  (80  Stat.  329; 
DC.  Code,  sec.  23-908)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  which 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 
ByMr.  TTDINGS: 
S.  546.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  conditional  re- 
lease or  commitment  to  ctistody  of  certain 
persons  charged  vrith  the  commission  of  an 
offense  punishable  as  a  felony,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
207    of    Title    18,    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 3146  the  following  new  section: 
"§  3146A.  Conditional  release  or  commitment 
to  custody  in  certain  felony  cases 
"(a)   At  the  time  of  a  person's  appearance 
before  a  Judicial  officer  for  release  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3146  of 
this  title  or  at  any  time  after  the  person's 
release  pursuant  to  section  3146  of  this  title, 
the  Government  mav  request  a  special  evi- 
dentiary hearing  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
the  conditions  of  release  or  commitment  to 
custody   provided  for   by  subsection    (e)    of 
this  section.  The   Government's   application 
for  such  a  hearing  shall  be  granted  only  if 
(a)   the  person  is  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony  involving  the  Infliction  of  or 
threat  to  inflict  serious  bodily  harm  on  an- 
other while  released  pending  trial  of  a  prior 
felony  charge  or  pending  appeal  from  a  con- 
viction of   a  felony;    or    (b)    the  person  is 
charged   with   the   commission  of   a   felony 
involving  the  infliction  of  or  threat  to  inflict 
cerlous  bodllv  harm  on  another  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  affidavit,  alleges  that,  if  released, 
the  person  vAll  Inflict  serious  bodny  harm  on 
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another  or  poee,  becai^e  of  bis  prior  pattern 
of  b«b*Tlor,  a  subetflntlal  danger  vo  other 
persons  or  to  the  cominunlty;  or  (c)  the  per- 
son Is  charged  with  the  commission  of  the 
offense  of  armed  robbery  or  an  offense  pun- 
ishable under  the  prcirlslons  of  chapter  103 
of  this  title.  K  the  Government's  application 
Is  granted,  the  person  shall  be  committed  to 
custody  until  after  ttte  special  hearing  and 
appellate  review  thereof  have  been  concluded. 
•■(b)  If  the  Judicial  jofBcer  grants  the  Gov- 
ernment's motion  for  a  special  evidentiary 
hearing,  such  bearing  shall  be  held  within 
two  days,  unless  the  |>erson  or  bis  attorney 
requests  a  delay  of  the  jhearlng. 

"(c)  Upon  granting  jthe  Government's  mo- 
tion, the  judicial  officer  shall  notify  the  per- 
son and  his  attorney  ojT  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing.  If  the  person  Is  without  funds 
to  provide  for  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
the  hearing,  the  Judicial  officer  shall  appoint 
counsel  to  represent  the  person  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  Stites. 

"(d)  In  conducting;  a  hearing  under  this 
section,  the  Judicial  oJBcer  shall  receive  and 
consider  all  relevant  evidence  and  testimony 
which  may  be  offered.  JThe  person  shall  have 
the  right  to  present  evidence,  and  present 
&B(1  cross-examine  witnesses.  No  testimony 
of  the  person  at  this  nearing  shall  be  admls- 
stblfr  in  a&y  other  Juplclal  proceeding,  nor 
shall,  the  person  waive  his  privilege  against 
self  incrimination  in  aiiy  future  judicial  pro- 
ceeding by  testifying  ^t  this  bearing. 

"(e)  If  the  Judicial  officer  conducting  the 
hearing  under  this  se:tlon  determines  that 
there  is  clear  and  coEvlnclng  evidence  that 
the  person  if  released  '  irill  seek  to  intimidate 
witnesses,  or  otherwlsi!  unlawfully  interfere 
wltb  the  admlnlstratl<  in  of  justice,  or  cause 
the  death  of.  or  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm, 
upon,  another,  or  parti  cipate  In  the  planning 
or  commission  of  the  offense  of  armed  rob- 
bery or  any  offense  punishable  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  1 D3  of  this  title,  the  Ju- 
dicial officer  shall  Impo  >e  upon  the  person  any 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release  set  forth  in  s(<:tion  3146(a)  of  this 
title  which  will  reasoQably  protect  against 
the  dangers  set  forth  in  this  subsection.  If 
the  judicial  officer  &nls  that  a  conditional 
release  of  the  person  under  section  3146  of 
this  title  would  not  provide  the  necessary 
protection  against  the  dangers  set  forth  In 
this  subsection,  the  Ju4lcial  officer  shall  order 
the  person  committed  ;o  custody  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  prior  to  his  trial. 
The  Judicial  officer  shall  state  on  the  record 
his  reasons  for  tmposlig  any  order  of  com- 
mitment to  custody  ar  the  conditions  of 
release. 

"(f)  Any  person  conmiltted  to  custody  or 
conditionally  released  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
as  provided  in  section  3147  of  this  title  and 
any  other  rights  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(g)  The  Judicial  oflcer  who  conducts  the 
special  evidentiary  heirlng  provided  for  In 
this  section  shall  not  ilt  In  any  trial  of  the 
person  for  the  offense  v  'hlch  was  the  basis  for 
the  bearing. 

"(b)  Any  person  ommitted  to  custody 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
have  his  case  placed  >n  an  expedited  trial 
calendar  and  the  ban  lUng  of  motions  and 
other  preliminary  matters  pertaining  to  the 
case  shall  also  be  exjiedited.  Continuances 
shall  be  granted  only  upon  a  showing  of  ex- 
traordinary cause.  If  a  i  ontinuance  is  granted 
upon  motion  of  the  de  'ense  or  If  the  trial  of 
the  person  has  begun  but  not  been  completed 
before  the  expiration  o  r  thirty  days  after  the 
order  of  commitment  io  custody  of  the  per- 
son, the  person  shall  i  emain  subject  to  the 
commitment  order  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial. 


"(1)  Any  hearing  uAder 
this  section  shall  be  tiJsen 
rep)orter  or  recorded  ly 


the  provisions  of 

down  by  a  court 

suitable  sound  re- 


cording equipment.  A  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  a  bearing  shall  be  made  available  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  to  a  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  the  hearing  and  who 
m.akes  affidavit  that  he  Is  unable  to  pay  or 
give  security  therefor,  and  the  expense  of 
such  copy  shall  be  paid  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  547.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3148  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  in  order  to  restrict  the 
release  of  any  person  who  Is  accused  of  a 
capital  offense  or  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  in  a  court  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
and  Is  awaiting  sentence  or  has  filed  an  ap- 
peal or  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3148  of  title  18  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(at  A  person  who  is  charged  with  an 
offense  punishable  by  death  shall  be  treated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 

3146  unless  the  court  or  Judge  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or 
pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the 
community.  If  such  a  risk  of  flight  or  danger 
Is  believed  to  exist,  the  person  may  be  com- 
mitted to  custody.  The  provisions  of  section 

3147  shall  not  apply  to  persons  so  committed 
to  custody:  Provided.  That  other  rights  to 
Judicial  review  of  conditions  of  release  or 
orders  of  commitment  to  custody  shall  not 
be  affected. 

(b)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
an  offense  and  Is  either  awaiting  sentence  or 
has  filed  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  shall  be  committed  to  custody  un- 
less the  court  or  Judge  finds  (1)  that  the 
person,  because  of  his  ties  to  the  community, 
his  demeanor  in  court,  and  bis  conduct  In 
the  community  while  awaiting  disposition 
of  bis  case,  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the  com- 
munity or  participate  in  the  planning  or 
commission  of  an  offense  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  or  the  State  wherein  release  pend- 
ing appeal  is  sought,  and  (2)  that  the  appeal 
or  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  not 
frivolous  or  taken  for  the  purposes  of  delay 
but  raises  or  seeks  to  raise  a  substantial  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result;  In  a 
reversal  and/or  an  order  for  new  trial.  Upon 
such  findings,  the  court  or  Judge  shall  treat 
the  convicted  person  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3146.  The  provisions  of 
section  3147  shall  not  apply  to  persons  com- 
mitted to  custody  in  accordance  wltb  tlUs 
subsection:  Provided,  That  other  rights  to 
Judicial  review  of  conditions  of  release  or 
orders  of  commitment  to  custody  shall  not 
be  affected. 

The    statement,    presented    by    Mr. 
Tydings,  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydinos 

ON  Bail  Reform  Before  the  CoNsxiTtrnoN- 

AL      RIGHTS      SUBCOMMITTEB,      JanUABT      22 

1969 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  to  discuss  some  means 
of  reducing  the  incidence  of  recidivism  by 
persons  released  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act.  Criminal  activity  by  per- 
sons on  bail  la  of  critical  concern  to  me.  as  I 
know  It  Is  to  you.  and  I  hope  that  these  hear- 
ings wlU  lead  to  legislation  to  curb  It. 

Recidivism  during  ball  Is  an  especially 
acute  problem  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  Is  a  result  both  of  the  extraordinary 
backlog  of  cases  in  the  D.C.  courts  and  of 
the  extraordinary  tjrpe  of  criminal  who  is 
tried  In  the  Federal  courts  here. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  effective  means  of 
reducing  crime  committed  by  f>ersons  re- 
leased pending  trial  would  be  to  reduce  dras- 


tically the  amount  of  time  between  arrest 
and  trial.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  found  that 
sixty-eight  (68)  percent  of  crime  on  bail  Is 
committed  more  than  thirty  days  after  Ini- 
tial release.  Swift  trials  should  therefore  re- 
duce recidivism  on  ball.  Moreover,  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  criminal  law  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  bringing  the  trial  Into 
closer  proximity  with  the  criminal  act  and 
making  the  sentence  seem  more  society's  re- 
sponse to  the  defendant's  criminal  conduct 
and  less  the  result  of  a  long,  drawn-out 
game. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  some  progress  was 
made  In  speeding  up  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Even  with  the  Increased  workload  after  the 
April  disorders,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  managed 
to  slightly  reduce  Its  criminal  backlog  during 
fiscal  1968.  But  almost  forty  (40)  percent  of 
the  cases  pending  in  the  district  court  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1968  had  been  on  the  cal- 
endar for  six  months  or  more  and  twenty-one 
(21)  percent  had  been  pending  for  over  a 
year.  The  1374  criminal  cases  pending  In  the 
district  court  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1968  gave 
that  court  the  heaviest  criminal  docket  In 
the  entire  federal  system,  with  more  criminal 
cases  than  were  pending  In  all  the  district 
courts  for  seven  of  the  other  ten  federal 
circuits. 

The  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  confronted  with  a  type  of  criminal 
unknown,  or  at  least  little  known,  in  almost 
every  other  federal  district  court.  The  broad 
criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  court 
here,  encompassing  a  Jurisdiction  left  to  the 
states  in  all  other  federal  districts,  gave  the 
district  court  here  jurisdiction  over  61%  of 
all  the  homicides,  27%  of  all  assaults,  32% 
of  all  sex  offenses,  47%  of  all  robberies,  and 
47%  of  all  burglaries  tried  In  the  entire  fed- 
eral system  in  1967.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  criminal  workload  In  the  District.  I 
believe,  calls  for  special  consideration  as 
your  Subcommittee  re-evaluates  the  Ball 
Reform  Act. 

A  few  statistics  might  be  of  assistance  in 
outlining  the  magnitude  of  the  bail  recidi- 
vism problem.  The  Judicial  Council  Commit- 
tee to  Study  the  Operation  of  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  In  the  District  of  Columbia — the 
Hart  Committee — found  a  9%  recidivism  rate 
on  pre-trial  ball  in  the  District  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1967;  the  rate  for  the  flrst  six 
months  of  1968  was  7.2%.  These  rates  are 
bad  enough,  but  when  one  looks  only  at  the 
robbery  suspects,  an  even  more  shocking  pic- 
ture is  revealed.  A  police  department  study 
of  all  persons  Indicted  for  robbery  and  re- 
leased on  ball  between  July  1.  1966,  and  June 
30,  1967,  revealed  that  of  the  130  persons  so 
released,  forty-five  (45),  or  34.6%  were  in- 
dicted :or  at  least  one  additional  felony 
committed  while  on  ball.  Among  them,  the 
forty-five  were  indicted  for  seventy-six  (76) 
other  offenses  committed  after  the  initial 
release.  Further,  of  the  130  persons  released, 
twenty-four  (24),  or  18.4%.  had  two  or  more 
bonds  during  the  period  studied. 

A  random  Inspection  of  the  docket  of  the 
General  Sessions  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reveals  a  similar  pattern.  All  too  typi- 
cal is  the  history  of  one  defendant  whose 
record  I  shall  brief  for  you  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  a  December  1968.  appearance  at  the 
General  Sessions  Court.  The  string  of  charges 
then  outstanding  dated  back  to  May.  1967, 
when  he  was  Indicted  for  robbery  In  the 
federal  district  court  and  released  on  ball. 
He  -s^as  thereafter  charged  with  robbery  on 
no  less  than  four  occasions,  three  of  them  in- 
volving the  use  of  arms.  In  each  instance 
he  was  again  released  on  ball  The  defendant 
Is  currently  out  on  bond,  and  only  one  of 
this  collection  of  charges  hat  been  disposed 
of.  Particular  cases  such  as  this,  perhaps 
even  more  that  the  broad,  general  statistics. 
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evidence  the  need  for  change  In  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  and  the  pre-Uial  release 
procedures  in  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Before  I  Indicate  the  direction  thU  change 
should  take,  let  me  suggest  to  you  a  course 
which  may  receive  some  support  during 
these  hearings,  but  a  course  which  change 
must  not  be  permitted  to  take— I  speak  of 
return  to  the  old  money  ball  system. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  a  project  for 
which  you  are  to  be  highly  commended.  Mr. 
Chairman,  marked  a  significant  advance  In 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  archaic 
system  of  money  ball  served  only  to  separate 
the  wealthy  from  the  impoverished.  To  the 
extent  that  It  sought  to  deal  with  the  po- 
tential for  further  criminal  activity,  it  did 
so  through  the  subterfuge  of  sums  set  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  accused  to  pay  out 
of  his  own  resources.  But  such  high  ball 
was  by  no  means  a  sure  restraint  of  the  po- 
tential recidivist.  It  merely  put  the  release 
decision  In  the  hands  of  the  bondsman,  who 
was  not  concerned  with  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  likely  to  engage  In  further  crim- 
inal activity,  but  only  with  whether  he  was 
a  good  risk  to  appear  and  not  forfeit  bond. 
Hence,  as  I  learned  too  well  In  my  years  as 
a  United  States  attorney,  the  most  hardened 
and  habitual  offender — especially  the  person 
Involved  in  the  rackets  or  organized  crime — 
could  and  would  obtain  release  under  the 
ball  money  system.  Whatever  the  opera- 
tional deficiencies  of  the  current  system 
with  respect  to  recidivism,  they  will  not  be 
remedied  by  a  return  to  money  ball. 

The  logic  of  this  conclusion  is  sustained 
and  reinforced  by  the  available  statistics. 
Again  I  refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  Hart 
Committee,  which  indicates  that  the  recid- 
ivism rate  on  pre-trial  bail  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966  was  7.5%,  a  rate  higher  than  that 
for  the  most  recent  six  month  period  reported. 
I  have  anticipated  the  suggestion  of  re- 
turn to  a  money  bail  system  for  two  reasons. 
The  flrst  Is  a  suggestion  I  have  heard  that  the 
present  recidivism  rate  Is  somehow  a  result 
of  the  reforms  of  1966.  I  think  It  Is  evident, 
especially  in  light  of  the  figures  which  show  a 
comparable  rate  before  the  reform,  that  this 
is  simply  not  true.  The  second  reason  Is  what 
I  believe  to  be  attempts  by  some  judges  to 
use  the  money  ball  condition  for  release  as 
an  effective  means  of  detaining  some  persons 
whom  they  think  to  be  dangerous.  This  Is  a 
misuse  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  act. 
which  are  prescribed  only  to  deter  the  ac- 
cused's flight  from  prosecution,  and  not  to 
protect  the  community  from  dangerous 
persons. 

We  must  see  in  these  attempts  to  restrain 
individual  defendants  evidence  that  the 
judges  so  acting  believe  that  there  is  a  need 
for  change  in  the  Ball  Reform  Act  and  for 
some  form  of  preventive  detention. 

Our  task  in  this  area  Is  made  less  difficult 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Hart  Committee. 
That  Committee,  as  you  know,  has  made  an 
extensive  examination  of  the  problem,  and 
has,  in  its  Report,  made  a  niunber  of  pro- 
posals for  corrective  reform.  These  proposals 
are  already  before  this  Subcommittee  and  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  find  them  to  be 
excellent.  The  bulk  of  the  Hart  Committee 
recommendations  are  administrative  and 
procedural  in  character.  I  will  restrict  my 
remarks,  however,  to  the  Committee's  legis- 
lative proposals. 

Additional  one  year  penalty  for  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  committed  while  re- 
leased on  bail:  This  is  a  sound  proposal.  The 
certainty  of  additional  punishment  should 
Impress  upon  the  accused  person  the  gravity 
of  the  conditions  of  his  release  and  society's 
demand  that  he  refrain  from  criminal  activ- 
ity while  released  pending  trial.  It  must  be 
recognized,  of  course,  that  the  additional 
penalty  would  be  Imposed  only  upon  convic- 
tion of  an  offense  committed  while  on  ball. 


No    additional    penalty    is    imposed    for   the 
bailed  offense. 

Revocation  of  Ball  for  violation  of  condi- 
tions or  indictment  for  offense  allegedly  com- 
mitted while  on  bail,  with  expedited  trials: 
If  a  person  free  on  personal  recognizance  or 
on  conditions  pending  trial  is  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury  or  if  a  competent  Judicial  officer 
flnds  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  has  committed  another  of- 
fense while  released  pending  trial,  that  per- 
son's release  should  be  revoked  and  he  should 
be  tried  for  either  of  the  offenses  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  And  the  ABA  Tentative 
Draft  on  Pre-Trlal  Release  states:  "The 
spectacle  of  the  balled  defendant  securing 
release  on  the  second  charge  Is  difficult  to 
Justify."  As  suggested  by  the  ABA  draft,  I 
would  also  subject  the  released  person  to  re- 
vocation of  his  release  or  at  least  to  the  Im- 
position of  additional  conditions  or  release. 
If  he  violates  the  conditions  of  release  ini- 
tially Imposed  upon  him.  I  believe  the  revo- 
cation provisions  should  be  modeled  on  sec- 
tion 5,6,  5.7,  and  5.8  of  the  ABA  Tentative 
Draft. 

Bail  during  a  civil  emergency:  The  Hart 
Committee  also  recommended  that,  during 
the  duration  of  a  civil  disorder,  release  under 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  should  be  denied  toper- 
sons  charged  with  certain  riot  connected  of- 
fenses. In  effect,  for  a  limited  class  of  offenses, 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  would  be  suspended  for 
the  duration  of  the  disorder.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  emergency,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  would  again  be  operable  to  allow  the  re- 
lease of  the  alleged  offenders. 

The  Hart  Committee's  recommendations  in 
this  area  are  designed  to  stifle  riot  connected 
activity  during  a  disorder.  Last  year  during 
the  flrst  days  of  the  disorders  which  followed 
Dr.  King's  assassination,  many  of  the  of- 
fenders released  after  arrest  for  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  riot  areas  promptly  returned  to 
the  area  of  disturbance  to  engage  in  new  riot 
connected  activity. 

I  endorse  the  concept  of  suspending  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  during  times  of  riot  and 
vrtdespread  disorder.  But  if  we  are  to  assure 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Act  will  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  dragnet  devices  which 
could  easily  Inflame  rather  than  calm  the 
troubled  area,  any  suspension  procedures 
must  be  strictly  limited  as  to  (1)  the  type 
of  emergency  which  will  call  for  suspension 
of  the  Act,  (2)  the  length  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Act  and  (3)  the  charges  for  which  it 
may  be  suspended. 

Release  of  dangerous  accused  persons  sub- 
ject to  conditions:  The  Hart  Committee's 
principal  recommendation  would  authorize 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con- 
sider dangerousness  to  the  community  in 
setting  nonflnanclal  conditions  of  release  lor 
persons  charged  with  crime.  If  we  are  to  en- 
dorse this  provision  and  make  It  effective,  we 
must  recognize  that  It  wUl  call  for  even  more 
rigorous  supervisory  efforts  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bail  Agency.  Even  under  their 
present  workload,  the  Agency  has  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  meeting  the  demands  upon  It. 
More  staff  to  better  supervise  those  under 
conditional  release  Is  an  obvlou.s  need  even 
under  the  present  Act.  One  obstacle  to  better 
Ball  Agency  operation  is  the  $130,000  author- 
ization limitation  in  the  statute,  and  I  shall 
introduce  legislation  today  to  lift  this  limita- 
tion. 

Conditioning  release  on  the  grounds  other 
than  the  accused's  potential  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  would  mark  a  significant  depar- 
ture from  the  present  Bail  Reform  Act  and 
from  the  letter  of  every  bail  statute  extend- 
ing back  to  the  First  Judiciary  Act.  However, 
the  high  Incidence  of  recidivism  among  those 
released  pending  trial  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, especially  among  bank  robbers,  de- 
mands at  least  this  shift  in  ball  philosophy. 
The  Hart  Committee's  recommendation  to 
allow  the  committing  magistrate  to  consider 


dangerousness  Is  supported  by  the  ABA'S 
Tentative  Draft  on  Pre-Trlal  Release,  and  by 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  broader  measure 
is  necessary.  What  we  must  have  Is  legisla- 
tion, carefully  drafted  to  Insure  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  accused,  which  will 
permit  preventive  detention  of  certain  de- 
fendants who  pose  so  great  a  menace  to  so- 
ciety or  to  individuals  within  the  society 
that  mere  conditions  up>on  their  release  are 
not  a  sufficient  safeguard.  I  have  prepared 
such  legislation  for  introduction  today. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
Subcommittee  would  use  this  proposal  aa  a 
working  paper  for  changing  the  pre-trial  re- 
lease procedures.  Lurking  In  the  background, 
of  course.  Is  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  excessive  bail.  But,  as  the  ABA  Ten- 
tative Draft  on  Pre-Trlal  Release  states,  "so- 
called  preventive  detention  should  be  dealt 
with  openly  and  on  Its  own  merits,  not 
masked  behind  manipulations  of  ball 
amounts."  I  drafted  the  legislation  to  restrict 
the  vise  of  preventive  detention  and  to  make 
the  restraint  of  "dangerous"  individuals  a 
visible  process.  Moreover,  my  proposal  Is 
much  less  restrictive  than  the  English  prac- 
tice under  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1967,  an  outline  of  which  is 
attached  as  an  Appendix. 

The  bin  I  will  offer  is  In  the  form  of  a  new 
section  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  and  Is  based 
on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  authorizes  a 
special  evidentiary  hearing  at  the  request  of 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
upon  the  accused  certain  conditions  of  re- 
lease, or  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  an  order 
that  the  accused  be  detained  for  trial  if  it 
is  found  that  the  preventive  detention  pre- 
requisites established  by  the  bill  have  been 
met.  Such  hearings  may  be  held  only  (1) 
where  the  defendant  is  accused  of  commit- 
ting a  felony  Involving  serlotis  bodily  harm 
or  the  threat  thereof  and  the  government, 
by  affidavit,  alleges  that  the  defendant  will. 
If  released.  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm  on 
another  or  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  com- 
munity, or  (2)  where  the  defendant  Is 
accused  of  committing  such  a  felony  while 
released  pending  trial  of  a  prior  felony 
charge,  or  (3)  where  the  defendant  is  charged 
with  a  robbery  offense. 

The  hearing  must  be  conducted  within  two 
days  of  the  filing  of  the  government's  appli- 
cation therefor  and  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  counsel  during  the  hearing.  The  rigid  rules 
of  evidence  applicable  In  a  criminal  trial  will 
not  prevail  at  the  hearing,  but  no  testimony 
of  the  accused  will  be  admissible  In  any 
other  judicial  proceeding,  nor  will  he  be  con- 
sidered to  have  waived  his  right  against  self- 
incrimination  In  any  future  proceeding  by 
testifying  at  the  hearing. 

If  the  judicial  officer  determines  that  there 
Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
accused  will.  If  released,  cause  the  death  of. 
or  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm  upon  another, 
or  participate  In  the  planning  or  commission 
of  a  robbery  or  burglary  offense,  or  seek  to 
intimidate  witnesses  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  Justice,  the  Ju- 
dicial officer  must  Impose  such  conditions 
of  release  as  will  reasonably  protect  against 
this  danger.  If  the  Judicial  officer  should  find 
that  no  conditions  offer  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  described  dangers,  then  he  must 
order  the  accused  detained  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  30  days.  An  expedited  trial  would 
then  be  set.  Judicial  review  of  any  speclflcally 
conditioned  release  or  order  of  detention  is 
prov'ided  by  my  proposal. 

My  proposal  speclflcally  allows  detention 
or  speclflcally  conditioned  release  upon  the 
finding  of  probable  future  robbery  offenses 
because  both  the  statistics  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  my  discussions  wltb  Federal 
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Judges  from  arotmd  tie  covintry  convince  me 
that  thlB  type  of  defendant  la  moat  likely  to 
participate  In  additional  offenses  while 
awaiting  trial. 

A  second  legislative  proposal  which  I  am 
prepared  to  introduceldeals  with  the  problem 
of  bail  on  appeal.  The  right  to  bail  pending 
appeal  Is  not  surrouaded  by  the  same  con- 
stitutional restrlctlouB  which  limit  restraint 
prior  to  trial.  The  prasumptlon  of  innocence 
and  the  need  to  assist  counsel  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  defense  dlsa(ppear  upon  conviction. 
The  Ball  Reform  Act  presently  recognizes  the 
constitutional  distinction  between  pre-  and 
post-trial  ball  and  giijes  the  judge  great  lati- 
tude In  dealing  with  the  convicted  criminal 
who  seeks  ball  pending  appeal.  Not  only  may 
conditions  be  impose  1.  but  detention  is  au- 
thorized; and  not  onljr  the  risk  of  flight  may 
be  used  as  a  standard  for  restraint,  but  also 
the  potential  danger  to  the  community  may 
be  considered. 

In  spite  of  the  cr  sated  discretion  which 
may  be  used  to  restrain  convicted  persons, 
the  Hart  Committee  found  the  rate  of  re- 
cidivism among  thoss  released  pending  ap- 
peal for  the  first  six  months  of  1967  to  be 
\b''c.  as  compared  with  the  9%  recidivism 
rate  for  those  released  on  pre-trial  bail  during 
the  same  period.  The  Hart  Committee  urged 
more  extensive  use  or  the  existing  power  to 
detain  antM  concur  In  that  recommendation. 
I  further  propose,  ho'irever,  that  we  alter  the 
statutory  language  to  make  clear  that  such 
detention  Is  Justified  whenever  there  Is  a 
sufficient  IndlcaUon  of  dangerousness  and 
that  the  restraints  ar  5  not  intended  to  apply, 
as  at  least  one  cour;  has  stated  and  other 
courts  appear  to  believe,  only  to  the  excep- 
tional case.  I  propose  that  we  amend  Section 
3148  of  Title  18  to  state  that  no  person  shall 
be  released  pending  ippeal  unless  a  court  or 
judge  finds  both  thft  the  appellant  Is  not 
Ukely  to  flee  or  posa  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity and  that  hiB  appeal  raises  a  sub- 
stantial question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to 
require  a  new  trial  or  reversal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  paU  Reform  Act  of  1966 
brought  about  much!  needed  changes  in  the 
pre-trial  release  procedures  \ised  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  Act,  however,  appears  to 
need  some  curaUve  ai  Qendments.  I  attempted 
to  outline  mv  suggei  tlons  for  legislative  al- 
terations. But  let  me  stress  that  minor 
amendments  to  the  :3all  Reform  Act  will  be 
no  substitute  for  continued  efforts  to  make 
the  ideal  of  swUt  jvstlce  a  reality.  A  man- 
agement study  of  ai:  the  courts  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  c  dw  underway  with,  I  am 
proud  to  sav,  private  funds  secured  through 
my  efforts.  'l  await  in.xlously  the  report  of 
the  court  survey  tean  and  I  pledge  both  as 
Chairman  of  the  Dla  trict  of  Colimibla  Com- 
mittee and  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  Subcomnlttee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machlnsry  to  seek  legislative 
Improvements  to  exp  !dlte  the  administration 
of  justice  in  both  th(  Article  I  and  in  courts 
in  our  Nation's  Cap!  ;al. 

API  ENDIX 


Under  the  English 
a  prohibition  agains 
ever,  under  section 
Justice  Act  of  1967  a 
required  to  commit  a 

"(a)  where  he  Is 
punishable  by  .  .  . 
of  not  less  than  six 
the  court  that  he 
tenced  to  Imprlsonn^ent 

"(b)    where  It 
having  been  releaisel 
slon,  he  has  failed  tc 
tlons  of  any 
him  on  that  occasion^; 

"(c)  where  he  Is 
leged  to  have  been 
released  on  ball; 

"(d)  where  It 
necessary  to  detain 
tlty  or  address; 


;  appears 
Mm 


"(e)  where  it  appears  to  the  covirt  that  he 
has  no  fixed  abode  or  that  he  U  ordinarily 
resident  outside  the  United  Kingdom; 

"(f)  where  the  act  or  any  of  the  acts  con- 
stituting the  offense  for  which  he  is  charged 
consisted  of  an  assault  on  or  threat  of  vio- 
lence to  another  person,  or  of  having  or 
possessing  a  firearm,  an  imitation  flreann, 
an  explosive  or  an  offensive  weapon,  or  of  in- 
decent conduct  with  or  towards  a  person 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 

"(g)  where  it  appears  to  the  court  that  un- 
less he  Is  remanded  or  committed  in  custody 
he  Is  likely  to  commit  an  offense;  or 

"(h)  where  It  appears  to  the  court  neces- 
sary for  his  own  protection  to  refuse  to  re- 
mand or  commit  him  on  ball." 


BUI  of  Rights  there  Is 

;  "excessive  ball."  How- 

18(5)    of   the   Criminal 

magistrate's  co\xrt  Is  not 

person  to  ball : 

:harged  with  an  offense 

Imprisonment  for  a  term 

ifonths  and  it  appears  to 

been  previously  sen- 

or  borstal  training; 

to  the  court  that, 

on  bail  on  any  occa- 

comply  with  the  condl- 

entered  into  by 


has 


api»ear8 


recogr  Izance 


with  an  offense  al- 
jommltted  while  he  was 


cl  larged  ■> 


to  the  court  that  It  Is 
to  establish  bis  iden- 


The  family,  through  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, the  William  Howard  Taft 
Memorial  Association,  has.  with  its  own 
finances,  restored  a  part  of  the  old 
house,  but  has  encountered  insurmount- 
able barriers.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  introduced  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  560)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  .-he  William  Howard 
Taft  National  Historic  Site,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  559— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON 
THE  TULALIP  TRIBES  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senator  Mag- 
NUSON,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and 
long-term  leasing  of  land  by  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  of  Washington. 

By  letter  dated  January  10,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  requested  in- 
troduction of  legislation  that  would 
enable  them  to  buy,  sell,  exchange,  and 
lease  lands  for  terms  longer  than  now 
prescribed  by  law.  The  tribes  need  this 
authority  in  order  to  carry  out  a  land 
consolidation  and  development  program 
and  to  maximize  income  from  valuable 
properties  they  now  hold.  The  Congress 
has  given  similar  authority  to  several 
other  tribes  in  recent  years  to  help  them 
bring  about  maximum  development  of 
their  resources. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  559)  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  and 
long-term  leasing  of  land  by  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  of  Washington,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Magntt- 
soN),  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S  560— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  WILLIAM  HOWARD 
TAFT  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  for  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dirksen. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  William  Howard  Taft  National 
Historic  Site. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  have  the 
birthplace  of  William  Howard  Taft  de- 
clared to  be  a  national  historic  site.  This 
distinguished  Ohioan  occupied  the  oflSce 
of  the  Presidency  and  was  also  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  adequate  memorial  in  hon- 
or of  former  President  William  Howard 
Taft.  The  Taft  family  has  now  acquired 
control  of  the  Alphonso  Taft  house, 
where  William  Howard  Taft  was  bom  in 
1857.  The  father  of  William  Howard 
Taft,  Alphonso  Taft,  was  a  distinguished 
American.  He  was  a  leading  judge  in 
Ohio.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  and  At- 
torney General  under  President  Grant 
and  also  Minister  to  Austria  and  Russia. 
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S.  561— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  HIGHWAY  BEAU- 
TIFICATION  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  131  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  This  legislation  would 
amend  the  portion  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcation  Act  of  1965  which  relates  to 
outdoor  advertising  devices. 

This  bill  would  change  the  date  by 
which  States  must  enact  effective  con- 
trols from  January  i,  1968,  to  January 
1,  1972,  and  would  similarly  extend  other 
dates  relating  thereto. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  give  the  States  a  little  more  breath- 
ing room  by  enacting  this  measure.  In 
my  own  State  of  Wyoming,  the  legisla- 
ture meets  for  only  40  days  every  2  years. 
With  such  a  short  legislative  session,  Wy- 
oming often  requires  more  time  than 
many  other  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
meet  Federal  standards. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  early  action 
on  this  bill  and  grant  the  States  more 
time  to  respond  to  the  Federal  Beautifl- 
cation  Act,  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  561)  to  amend  section  131 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


S  562— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FULL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Mc- 
Carthy, Metcalf,  Hart,  and  Young  of 
Ohio,  the  Full  Opportunity  Act,  a  bill 
designed  to  meet  on  what  I  believe  is  a 
necessarily  broad  scale  the  fundamental 
problems  of  economic  and  social  denial 
which  continue  to  plague  an  alarming 
proportion  of  the  American  people. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  last  week 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  more 
than  20  Members  of  that  body,  led  by 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of 
Michigan,  who  is  its  principal  sponsor. 
It  was  also  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, when  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) was  the  Senate  sponsor.  I  am 
honored  to  have  him  join  me  in  pro- 
posing this  legislation  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  described 
by  Representative  Conyers,  is  to  mount 
a  "full-scale  offensive  against  the  causes 


of  poverty  in  both  urban  and  rural 
America."  It  seeks  to  move  against  the 
three  most  prominent,  interrelated  as- 
pects of  poverty— jobs,  housing,  and  edu- 
cation. ,     ,    , 

The  eight  titles  of  the  bill  include  pro- 
visions of  3  million  jobs  at  the  subprofes- 
sional  level  to  assure  full  employment, 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  family 
allowances,  1  million  additional  housing 
units  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
famiUes.  new  Federal  efforts  to  assure 
quality  education  regardless  of  income, 
and  firm  restrictions  against  discrimina- 
tion in  each  of  these  areas. 

Language  has  been  included  to  assure 
that  these  deficiencies  will  be  met  in 
rural,  as  well  as  in  urban,  areas;  an 
approach  which  I  believe  can,  by 
stemming  the  tide  of  migration  to  the 
cities,  bring  both  a  reduction  in  total 
costs  and  relief  from  the  grinding  pres- 
sures of  urban  overcrowding. 

Mr  President,  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation I  do  not  belittle  the  accomplish- 
ments we  have  made  in  these  areas  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years.  Many  people  have 
been    helped    to    self-sufficiency.    Man- 
power  development   and   training   pro- 
grams  and   vocational   education   have 
made  significant  strides.  We  have  seen 
a  breakthrough  in  the  willingness  of  Gov- 
ernment to  innovate,  to  search  out  meth- 
ods that  will  work.  Housing  authority  has 
been  broadened  and  strengthened,  and 
we  have  begun  to  eliminate  legal  bar- 
riers to  social  equality.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Js 
an  historic  accomplishment,  as  is  the 
system  of  educational  opportunity  loans 
which  opens  the  doors  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  many  who  would  otherwise  not 
have  the  means.  We  can  point  to  numer- 
ous other  positive  steps. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  we  have  made  only  smaU 
beginnings. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission    on    Civil    Disorders,    now 
nearly  a  year  old.  draws  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  our  accomplishments  and 
our  needs,  and  it  seems  quite  appropriate 
to  recall  its   recommendations   at  this 
time    As   Senators   will   recaU.   it   was 
created  by  Executive  order  to  determine 
the  causes  and  search  out  possible  cures 
for  the  violence  which  had  erupted  In 
many  of  the  Nation's  population  centers, 
and  we  received  its  report  last  March. 
Three  basic  principles  were  suggested: 
To  mount  problems  on  a  scale  equal  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  problems; 

To  aim  these  programs  for  high  Impact  in 
the  immediate  future  in  order  to  close  the 
gap  between  promise  and  performance;  and 
To  undertake  new  Initiatives  and  experi- 
ments that  can  change  the  system  of  failure 
and  frustration  that  now  dominates  the 
ghetto  and  weakens  our  society. 

The  problems  underscored  by  the 
Commission  are  clear  enough : 

Despite  growing  Federal  expenditures  for 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  sustained  general  econonuc 
prosperity  and  Increasing  demands  for  skilled 
workers — 


The  quality  of  education  in  the  ghetto 
was  cited  as  a  major  source  of  discon- 
tent and  a  primary  long-term  cause  of 
the  racial  separation  which  the  Commis- 
sion found  pervades  our  society. 

The  bleak  record  of  public  education  for 
ghetto  children  Is  growing  worse — 


The  Commission  said — 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  achievements 
In    Federal    assistance    which    have    marked 
the  last  three  Congresses. 

The  Commission  foimd  6  milUon  sub- 
standard housing  units  stUl  being  occu- 
pied, and  it  noted  that  neariy  two-thirds 
of  aU  nonwhlte  families  living  In  the 
central  cities  today  reside  in  neighbor- 
hoods marked  by  substandard  housing 
and  urban  blight.  We  should  be  espe- 
cially concerned  by  the  disclosure  that 
only  800,000  units  have  been  produced 
over  the  31 -year  history  of  federally  sub- 
sidized housing,  while  10  million  mlddle- 
and  upper-income  units  have  been  made 
possible  by  FHA  insurance  guarantees  in 
existence  only  3  years  longer. 

But  the  most  disturbing  conclusion  for 
many  of  us  concerned  the  issue  of  race. 


The  report  said — 
about  2  million— white  and  nonwhlte 
permanently  unemployed. 


-are 


Our  Nation — 

The  Commission  said — 
Is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white — separate  and  unequal 

Reaction  to  last  summer's  disorders  has 
quickened  the  movement  and  deepened  the 
division.  Discrimination  and  segregation 
have  long  permeated  much  of  American  life; 
they  now  threaten  the  futiire  of  every 
American. 

More  specifically : 

Pervasive  discrimination  and  segregation 
m  employment,  education  and  housing, 
which  have  resulted  In  the  continuing  ex- 
clusion of  great  numbers  of  Negroes  from 
the  benefits  of  economic  progress. 

Was  listed  as  one  basic  answer  to  the 
question,  Why  did  it  happen? 

The  Commission  did  not  condone  vio- 
lence as  a  response,  nor  do  any  of  us.  But 
the  grievances  which  it  found  underly- 
ing the  disorders  cannot  be  talked  away 
with  glib  restatements  of  "those  who 
work  shaU  eat."  It  is  impossible  to  make 
an  imprint  with  such  phrases  on  young 
men  who  have  been  physically  arid 
mentally  deprived  and  damaged  in  child- 
hood, discouraged  in  school,  alienated  in 
youth  and  deprived  of  their  dignity 
throughout  their  adult  lives.  We  must 
deal  with  reality.  We  can  no  longer  con- 
ceal it. 

The  report  of  the  Kerner  Commission 
was  not  ignored.  It  received  extensive 
coverage  from  the  press,  and  the  reaction 
was  as  wide  as  it  was  varied.  Many  Amer- 
icans took  it  seriously,  and  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  act.  Others  found  it  un- 
pleasant, and  refused  to  accept  its  in- 
dictment. ^,         -_ 

But  it  provoked  little  action.  Now. 
neariy  a  year  later,  it  is  beginning  to  take 
on  the  aura  of  study  as  an  alternative, 
rather  than  as  a  precedent,  for  positive 

progress.  ^  ,.  _. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  we  must  begin 
now  to  close  the  gap  between  our  bold 
promises  and  their  fulfillment.  To  do  less 
is  to  tax  our  credibility,  tolerate  hunian 
waste,  ienore  human  misery,  undermine 
human  dignity,  and  insure  social  explo- 
sion. 


We  must  recognize  that  adjustments  In 
authority,  new  formulas  proliferating 
guidelines  and  pilot  projects  are  not 
going  to  win  a  war  on  poverty— or  even 
accomplish  our  22-year-old  goal  of  jobs 
for  every  American. 

We  must  be  aware  that  blacks,  their 
hopes  kindled  by  the  rhetoric  we  em- 
ployed in  our  debates  on  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, are  more  concerned  today  about 
economic  dignity  than  we  have  been 
about  obstacles  to  legal  equality  over  the 
past  decade. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  nature 
of  the  divisions  in  our  society— between 
black  and  white,  between  affluence  and 
need  We  have  to  realize  that  they  are 
broader  than  words  can  reach,  and 
deeper  than  calls  for  patience  can  probe. 
In  short,  the  time  for  substance  has 
come.  That  is  the  basic  objective  of  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  <S.  562)  to  assure  to  every 
American  a  fuU  opportunity  to  have  ade- 
quate employment,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion free  from  any  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern  aor  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RELATING 
TO  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  JUDGE- 
SHIPS FOR  THE  EASTERN  AND 
WESTERN  DISTRICTS  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Mr.  Cook,  a  bill 
tx>  provide  for  the  creation  of  one  addi- 
tional judgeship  position  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Kentucky  and  one  additional 
judgeship  position  for  the  western  dis- 
trict. ,       J 
During  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced 
for   myself   and   on   behalf   of   Senator 
Morton,  S.  656,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky.  In  my  remarks  at  that 
time  I  pointed  out  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional Federal  judge  in  Kentucky's  east- 
ern district  if  the  work  of  that  court  is 
to  be  dispatched  with  promptness  and 
efiBciency. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  of  January  25. 
1967  together  with  correspondence  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  As- 
sociation on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

APPOINTMENT      OF      AN      ADDPnONAL      DISTRICT 

Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky 

Mr  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for 
mvself  and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Morton,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky. 

m  recent  vears.  I  have  received  corre- 
spondence from  many  members  of  the  Ken- 
tSckv  bar  showing  that  t^^*  f  °^''°^;"°^'ifl^ 
of  business  now  being  handled  in  the  VS. 
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court  for  tbe  eastern  dlatrlct  of  Kentucky 
requires  the  appolntnient  of  an  additional 
Federal  Judge  If  the  work  of  that  court  U  to 
be  dispatched  with  pronptneas  and  efBclency. 
The  president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar 
Association,  Mr.  Orattt  P.  Knuckles,  has 
brought  to  my  attentlan  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  Association  on 
September  2,  1966,  re|;ommendlng  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Judges  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Kentuck^. 

I  £iak  unanimous  i  consent  that  Mr. 
Knuckles'  letter  and  the  attached  resolution 
of  the  Kentucky  Stat^  Bar  Association  be 
Included  In  the  Recori^  at  this  point. 

The  PKEsinmo  Oftic^r.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  letter  and  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  REcbiiD. 

The  bin  (S.  656)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  adeitlonal  district  Judgte 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cooper  |(for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton),  was  recelvetl.  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  letter  and  rcsolt  tlon  presented  by  Mr. 
Cooper  are  as  follows: 

"KENTtrcKY  State  I  ar  Association, 

"September  6, 1966. 
"Hon.  John  S.  Cooper, 
"Senate  Office  Building 
"Washingtbh]  D.C. 

"Dear  Senator  Ccx^pxr:  The  Kentucky 
State  Bar  Association  generally  and  lawyers 
and  citizens  In  eastern,' Kentucky  specifically 
are  vitally  Interested  In  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment of  addltianal  Judges  for  the 
United  States  District  Pourt,  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Kentucky.  I 

"In  order  to  promote  this  Interest,  advise 
you  of  this  Imperative]  need  and  enlist  your 
good  offices  In  the  prolnotlon  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  tap  enclosed  resolution 
Is  submitted  for  your  I  usual  prompt  action. 
"With  kindest  personial  regards,  I  am 
"Sincerely  yoursj 

"GRANt  P.  Knuckles, 

I  "President." 

"Whereas,  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  there  Is  pflpdlng  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  [for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  a  tiemendous  backlog  of 
cases,  and  | 

"Whereas,  tbe  situation  exists  despite  the 
fact  that  our  able  Jujiges  exert  a  supreme 
effort  to  keep  the  dockets  In  each  Division 
current,  and 

"Whereas,  the  aforefald  District  contains 
several  divisions  whei^  Court  Is  held  and 
necessary  the  Judges  Imiast  expend  a  large 
amount  of  time  In  tjravel  from  Court  to 
Court,  and  i 

"Whereas,  the  need  lof  additional  Judges 
Is  recognized  by  the  [Members  of  the  Bar 
and  supported  by  statistics  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  junlted  States  Courts, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  matter  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  i  Kentucky  State  Bar 
Association  to  Initiate  |  and  take  such  avail- 
able steps  to  secure  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional Judges,  and 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  ol  the  Kentucky  State 
Bar  Association  that  oar  duly  elected  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  th  b  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameijlca  Initiate  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  bi  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  prompt  appointment  of  additional 
Judges  for  the  Eastern .  District  of  Kentucky. 


"Dated:  September  2 
"Grant  F. 


1966. 

KnT7CIU.es, 

'President, 
Kentucky  Stdte  Bar  Association." 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr 
ate  Judiciary  Comm 


President,  the  Sen- 
ttee  took  no  action 


on  this  bill  during  the  90th  Congress.  The 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
met  late  in  September  of  Isist  year  and 
the  Chief  Justice  released  the  conference 
report  on  October  22, 1968. 

Judge  Harvey  M.  Johnsen,  chairman 
of  the  Conference's  Committee  on  Judi- 
cial Statistics,  presented  the  committee's 
findings. 

The  conference  report  discusses  Judge 
Johnsen's  recommendations  concerning 
Federal  district  courts  at  pages  49  to  50 
Ets  follows: 

Judge  Johnsen  advised  the  Conference  that 
the  Committee  had  made  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive review  and  survey  of  all  of  the 
district  courts.  Pour  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Committee's  last  general  survey  of  dis- 
trict Judgeship  needs  and  although  many 
requests  for  additional  Judgeships  have 
arisen  on  an  emergency  basis  during  these 
four  years,  none  of  the  situations  was  found 
to  be  so  critical  as  to  require  emergency 
action.  Judge  Johnsen  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  studied  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tbe  accumulation  of  cases,  the  rate  of  attri- 
tion In  the  build-up  of  the  backlog,  the  rate 
of  dispositions  as  a  matter  of  overall  Judicial 
performance  as  an  aspect  of  the  ability  of 
the  court  to  cope  with  its  caseload,  the 
trends  in  case  filings  and  the  comparative 
weighted  caseload  per  Judgeship  with  the 
awareness  that  the  weighted  caseload  re- 
quires revision.  In  recognition  of  the  policy 
of  reviewing  Judgeship  needs  once  every  four 
years,  the  Conunlttee  also  included  as  a 
deliberative  clement  a  factor  of  projection. 
These  factors.  Judge  Johnsen  stated  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Judicial  councils  of  tbe  circuits  and 
tbe  Individual  district  courts  fused  them- 
selves into  what  the  Committee  considered 
to  be  the  demonstrably  Justifiable  needs  for 
Judgeships  in  the  district  courts  now  and  in 
the  next  four  years,  except  as  extraordinary 
developments  may  occur  In  some  Individual 
situations. 

The  Committee  recommended  and  the 
Conference  approved  the  recommendations 
for  additional  Judgeships  in  the  district 
courts  as  follows: 

NrrMERiCAL  Recommendations  for 
Additional  Judgeships 
first  circuit 
Puerto  Rico,  1. 

second  ciRcurr 
New  York,  Eastern,  1. 
New  York,  Southern,  5. 

thiso  circuit 

New  Jersey,  1  (Plus  1  temporary  Judge- 
ship). 

Pennsylvania,  Eastern.  5  (Three  tempo- 
rary Judgeships  to  be  made  permanent). 

Pennsylvania,  Western,  2. 

Virgin  Islands,  1. 

rouBTH  ciKcurr 
Maryland,  1.  \ 

North  Carolina,  Eastern,  1. 
South  Carolina.  1. 
Virginia,  Eastern,  1. 

FIFTH  ciRcurr 

Alabama,  Northern,  1. 

Alabama,  Middle,  1. 

Alabama,  Middle  &  Southern  (The  roving 
judgeship  to  be  made  a  Judgeship  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Alabama  only). 

Florida,  Southern,  3. 

Georgia,  Northern,  3. 

Georgia,  Southern,  1. 

Louisiana,  Eastern,  2. 

Louisiana,  Western,  1. 

Texas,  Northern,  2. 

Texas,  Eastern,  2. 

Texas,  Southern,  1. 

Texas,  Western,  1. 


SIXTH  CIRCUIT 


Kentucky,  Eastern,  1. 
Kentucky,  Western,  1. 
Michigan,  Eastern,  2. 
Ohio,  Northern,  1. 
Ohio,  Southern,  1. 

SEVENTH  CIRCUIT 

Illinois,  Northern,  2. 
Indiana,  Northern,  1. 
Indiana,  Southern,  1. 

EIGHTH  CIRCUn 

Missouri.  Eastern,  1. 

NINTH  CIRCUIT 

Arizona,  1. 

Calif oimla,  Northern,  2. 
California,  Central,  3. 
California,  Southern,  3. 

TENTH  CIRCUIT 

Colorado,  1. 

Kansas  (Temporary  Judgeship  to  be  made 
permanent) . 
New  Mexico,  1. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 

District  of  Columbia,  6  (These  Judgeships 
are  recommended  as  needed  unless  the  local 
criminal  Jurisdiction  lutder  Title  22  of  the 
DC.  Code  is  transferred  to  another  court.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  judgeships  for  Fed- 
eral district  courts  throughout  the 
country,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
conference  concluded  that  based  on 
Judge  Johnsen's  findings  an  additional 
judgeship  for  the  western  district  as  well 
as  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
were  needed  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  Kentucky's  Federal  courts. 

These  recommendations  were  based  on 
carefully  accumulated  statistics  and  an 
analysis  of  the  dockets  of  the  courts  in 
both  districts. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  recommendations  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  its  early  consideration. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  that 
the  Kentucky  State  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations have  taken  in  this  matter,  and 
because  of  the  many  Inquiries  I  have  re- 
ceived from  attorneys  throughout  the 
State,  I  requested  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
committee's  findings  as  they  relate  to 
Kentucky.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee's  findings  provided  in 
tables  1  through  7,  relating  'co  the 
eastern  district,  and  the  corresponding 
tables,  relating  to  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TABLE  1.— U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  KENTUCKY 

[Authorized  judgeships,  1-1/2:  resident  judges:  Mac  Swinford, 
chief  judge,  Bernard  T.  Moynahan,  Jr.;  places  ol  holding  court: 
Lexington,  Catlettsburg,  Covington.  Frankfort,  Jackson, 
London,  PIkeville,  Richmond;  district  population,  1%0:> 
1,459,4351 

Percent  In- 
State  popu-         crease  over 
Year  lation  1960 


1960 

1967 

1970 

1975 


■3,038,156 
3.189,000 
3,265,000 
3,400,000 


5.0 
7.5 

11.9 


>  i960  actual;  years  1967,  1970,  and  1975  are  estimates  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


January  22,  1969 
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TABLE  2.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  CASES  COMMENCED,  TERMINATED.  AND  PENDING 


1417 


Total 


Distribution  of  civil  cases 


Civil  cases  > 


Criminal  cases 


Private  civil 


U.S.  civil 


Fiscal  year 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


1959.. 
I960.. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


300 
354 
307 
304 
428 
501 
481 
480 
407 
406 


321 
273 
311 
318 
361 
323 
497 
441 
429 
375 


239 

320 
316 
302 
369 
547 
531 
570 
548 
579 


596 
568 
549 
475 
444 
468 
412 
397 
281 
319 


565 
591 

^V 
5D2 

449 

452 

422 

375 

314 

301 


108 
85 
97 
70 
65 
81 
71 
93 
60 
78 


156 
161 
145 
179 
186 
205 
158 
168 
164 
185 


167 
138 
149 
184 
170 
143 
175 
165 
173 
160 


159 
182 
178 
173 
189 
251 
234 
237 
228 
253 


144 
193 
162 
125 
242 
296 
323 
312 
243 
221 


154 
135 
162 
134 
191 
180 
322 
276 
256 
215 


80 
138 
138 
129 
180 
296 
297 
333 
320 
326 


1  Private  civil  and  U.S.  civil  cases  shown  below, 


(Civil  cues 


TABLE  3 -US   DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
comn,.«c«.  during  th.  fiscal  years  1959  through  1968,  and  civil  cases  pending  on  June  30. 1958,  June  30. 1967,  and  June  30, 1968,  bMaU;re^;Multl_ 


Nature  of  suit 


Civil  cases 
pending, 
June  3(r, ' 
1958 


Civil  cases  filed,  by  fiscal  year 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


4966 


Civil  cases 

pendinf, 

June  30, 

1967  1967 


Total 

U.S.  plaintiff,  total. 


260 


300 


354 


307 


304 


438 


501 


481 


480 


407 


548 


68 


112 


145 


116 


71 


110 


95 


101 


153 


107 


139 


Land  condemnation 

Note  cases  and  overpayments 

Antitrust 

Labor  cases 

Tax 

Other 


25 
18 


4 

'21' 


6 

12 

15 

47 

41 

3U 

1  ... 

I 

17 

7 

?0 

2 

1 

J 

39 

84 

47 

10 
15 


17 
24 


13 

1 

32 


26 

3 
40 


13 
16 

1 
23 

4 
38 


17 
18 


17 
36 


10 
21 


75 
19 


24 

2 
40 


31 

1 

68 


24 

2 

50 


20 

1 

24 


U.S.  defendant,  total. 


Tort  Claims  Act... 
Prisoner  petitions. 

Tax  refund 

Social  security 

Other 


22 


32 


48 


46 


54 


132 


201 


222 


159 


136 


181 


(') 


3 

1 

12 


(') 


4 
4 
8 

16 


0) 


3 

10 
8 

27 


(') 


2 
5 
5 

34 


3 

6 

7 

37 

1 


8 
11 
14 
97 

2 


12 

14 

4 

169 

2 


5 

17 

11 

181 

8 


17 

10 

124 

8 


9 

28 
13 
73 
13 


12 

3 

18 

137 

11 


Federal  question,  total. 


20 


31 


31 


33 


34 


42 


40 


38 


31 


51 


43 


Marine  contracts 

Jones  Act -.r."\-\ 

Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act 

Miller  Act 

State  habeas  corpus.. 

Labor  cases. 

Antitrust ..— 

Patent. 


Copyright  and  trademark. 
Civil  ri 


I  rights 
Other 


1               2  . 
7               8 
2 

1 9' 

1  1 
2 

2  2 

1  

4  7 


2 
2  .. 

'is'" 

6  .. 


16 


14 
1  . 
2 
3 
3 
5 


5 

10 

4 


1 

12 

1 


3 
1 

19 
8 
5 


Diversity  of  citizenship,  total. 


150 


125 


130 


112 


145 


144 


165 


120 


137 


113 


2 
13 
5 
1 
1 
8 
4 

185 


Contract  actfons 

Stockholders'  suits 

Real  property ,.--. 

Personal  injury,  motor  vehicle. 

Other  personal  injury 

Other 


57 


49 


29 


29 


41 

8 

.38 

49 

8 

17 

6 

2 

11 

4 

79 

62 

10 

12 

1 

5 

43 

"12' 

70 

14 

6 


33 

"ie" 

74 
20 

1 


39 


29 


15 

8 

84 

63 

22 

2U 

5 

33 

..... 

86 

14 

1 


26 

"» 
60 
19 


47 

'is 

92 

25 

3 


I  Not  available. 


TABLE  4.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
(Criminal  cases » commenced  and  pending  on  June  30, 1967,  and  June  30, 1968,  by  nature  ol  otfensel 


Criminal  cases 


Commenced 


Offense 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Pending,  ^  P"<li"J. 

June  30,     Commenced.  ■'''"*,i"j 

1967  1968  1968 


Criminal  eases,  total 

General  offenses: 

Homicide - 

Robbery 

Assault - — 

Burglary .-.- 

Larceny  and  theft 

Embezzlement 

Fraud 

Autotheft .-.- 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 

Sex  offenses ■ 

Narcotic  laws .-- 

Miscellaneous  general  offenses.. 
Special  offenses: 

Immigration  laws 

Liquor,  Internal  Revenue 

Selective  Service  Act. 

Other  Federal  statutes 


460 


401 


392 


274 


60 


303 


3 

b 

6 

5 

1 

25 

16 

Itt 

13 

5 

21 

12 

19 

US 

96 

85 

32 

33 

2/ 

1 

1 

1  .. 

2 

9 

10 

31 

"193" 

1 

173 

■"iio 

1 

2 

2 

35 

45 

56 

8  . 
3 

"ii" 
u 

13 
60 
32 


10 


78 

"i 

"3 

.... 

25 
2 

1 


3 
22 


39 


15 


82 
4 

22 


16 
1 
8 


82 
4 

18 


13 

1 

10 


1  Excludes  translers. 
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Fiscal  year 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 


Less  than 
Total        1  year 

lto2 
years 

2  to  3 
years 

Over  3  years 

Fiscal  year 

Less  than 
Total        1  year 

1  to2 
years 

2  to  3 
years 

Over  3  years 
Number       Pe 

Fiscal  year 

Numbw       Percent 

cent 

1961 

273            178 
249            185 
311             240 
478             362 

52 
42 
58 
87 

18 
18 
10 
23 

25             9.2 
4              1.6 
3              1.0 
6              1.3 

t 

1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 

458            306 

485             300 

472             241 

517             263 

97 
122 
150 
147 

38 
41 
48 
70 

17 
22 
33 
37 

3.7 

1962 

4.5 

1963    

/.  U 

1964  

).l 

■  For  both  tables  5  and  6  e  eludes  land  condemnation  cases.  For  table  5  also  excludes  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews,  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence. 

TA(  LE  7.-WEIGHTE0  CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP'  FOR  ALL  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 

•  — 

Number  ot 

district  courts 

in  the  United 

States 

Number  of  jud 

Weighted  caseload  per  judgeship  > 

jeships                           Civil 

Criminal 

Total 

United  States 

Eastern 
Kentucky     United  States 

Eastern 
Kentucky 

Eastern 
United  States           Kentucky     United  States 

Eastern  Kentucky 

Fiscal  year 

Nu 

mber                Rank  » 

1962    

87 

289 
289 
289 
288 
318 
322 
323 

2                      185 
2                       195 
1^                   207 
IH                   214 
IMi                   200 
\yt                    198 
IH                   207 

165 
217 
309 
265 
253 
235 
272 

57                    134 

56  106 

57  147 
60                    120 
55                    139 
54                     102 

58  118 

242 
251 
264 
274 
255 
252 
265 

299 
323 
456 
385 
392 
337 
390 

16 

1963    

88 

lb 

1964 

88 

4 

1965  

88 

9 

1966 

87 

i 

1967  

89 

lU 

1968 

89 

b 

>  Based  on  civil  and  original 
court  time  used  for  types  of  i 
A  description  of  the  method 
the  Administrative  Office  of 
0  the  overall  average  per  jui 


Year' 


1960 

1967 

1970 

1975 


>  District  population,  1960, 


Fiscal  year 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


■  Private  civil  and  U.S.  ci  il  cases  shown  below. 
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TABLE  5.— U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
[Time  interval  from  issue  to  trial  of  civil  cases  >  in  which  a  trial  was  completedl 


January  22,  1969 


Median  time 

Number  of  interval 

trials      (in  months) 


National 

median  time 

interval 

(in  months) 


63 
35 
42 
26 


7 
10 

8 
13 


11 
10 
10 
11 


Fiscal  year 


Median  time 

Number  of  interval 

trials       (in  months) 


National 

median  time 

interval 

(in  months) 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


35 
31 
28 
29 


12 
18 
13 
15 


11 
11 
12 
12 


TABLE  6.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
|Age  of  civil  cases  ■  pending  at  the  end  ot  fiscal  years) 


criminal  cases  filed.  The  weighted  caseload  reflects  the  amount  of 

il  or  criminal  cases  divided  by  the  proportions  of  total  terminations. 

u^ed  appears  on  pp.  156-161  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 

thfe  U.S.  Courts,  1964.  The  weighted  caseload  per  judgeship  refers  only 

id|  eship  for  each  district  as  provided  by  28  U.S.C.  133.  Therefore,  the 


number  of  judgeships  does  not  include  the  services  of  senior  judges  or  services  of  visiting  judges. 
In  computing  the  weighted  caseload  for  the  United  States,  the  DistrKt  of  Columbia,  and  territories 
are  excluded. 

2  Refers  to  the  rank  of  the  district  court  compared  to  all  of  the  distrkt  courts  for  the  year  Indicated. 
The  lower  the  ranking  the  higher  the  average  weighted  caseload. 


TABLE  1.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY' 

[Authorized  judgesUps,  2H;  Asident  judges:  Henry  L.  Brooks,  chief  judge;  James  F.  Gordon,  Mac  Swinford  (resident  of  eastern  district).  Places  of  holding  court:  Louisville,  Bowling  Green,  Owensboro. 
■^  Paducah] 


State     Percent  increase 
populatkin  over  1960 


3,038,156 
3, 189,  000 
3, 265,  000 
3, 400, 000 


5.0 

7.5 

11.9 


,578,721. 


3 1960  actual.  Years  1967, 1970,  and  1975  are  estimates  published  by  the  Bureau  ol^the  Census. 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  CASES  COMMENCED,  TERMINATED,  AND  PENDING 


Total 


Distribution  of  civil  cases 


Civil  cases  > 


Criminal  cases 


Private  civil 


U.S.  civil 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


Com- 
menced 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 


343 
362 
325 
427 
416 
409 
477 
520 
514 
595 


387 
322 
357 
311 
398 
439 
449 
471 
542 
484 


253 
293 
261 
377 
395 
365 
393 
442 
414 
525 


362 
345 
346 
357 
393 
289 
275 
294 
299 
282 


365 
345 
339 
344 
403 
289 
275 
290 
278 
296 


13 
13 
20 
33 
23 
23 
23 
27 
48 
34 


155 
182 
174 
232 
237 
248 
274 
275 
291 
338 


199 
172 
187 
171 
216 
264 
246 
260 
291 
301 


142 
152 
139 
200 
221 
205 
233 
248 
248 
285 


188 
180 
151 
195 
179 
161 
203 
245 
223 
257 


188 
150 
170 
140 
182 
175 
203 
211 
251 
183 


111 
141 
122 
177 
174 
160 
160 
194 
166 
240 
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TABLE  3.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
ICivil  cases  commenced  during  the  fiscal  years  1959  through  1968,  and  civil  cases  pending  on  June  30. 1958.  June  30, 1967.  and  June  30. 


1968,  by  nature  of  suit) 


Civil  cases 


Civil  cases  filed,  by  fiscal  year 


CivH  cases 
pendinK, 
June  30, 
1967 


Nature  of  suit 


Total 

U.S.  plaintiff,  total 

Land  condemnation 

Note  cases  and  overpayments... 

Antitrust 

Labor  cases 

Tax 

Other 

U.S.  defendant,  total. 

Tort  Claims  Act 
Prisoner  petitions 
Tax  relund 
Social  security 
Other 


Federal  question,  total 

Marine  contracts 

Jones  Act . 

Federal  Employer  s  Liability  Act 

Miller  Act 

State  habeas  corpus 

Labor  cases 

Antitrust 

Patent _, 

Copyright  and  trademark 

Civil  rights 

Other 

Diversity  of  citizenship,  total 

Contract  actions 

Stockholders'  suits 

Real  property ----- 

Personal  injury,  motor  vehicle 
Other  personal  injury 
Other 


1  Not  available. 


TABLE  4.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
[Criminal  cases  '  commence)  and  pending  on  June  30,  1967  and  June  30,  1968,  by  nature  of  offense] 


Criminal  cases 


Commenced 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Pending, 
June  30, 


.  „-.     Commenced, 
196^  1968 


Offense 


Total,  Criminal  cases 

General  offenses: 

Homrcide 

Robbery 

Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny  and  theft 

Embezzlement 

Fraud • 

Auto  theft .- 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 

Sex  offenses 

Narcotic  laws 

Miscellaneous  general  offenses. 
Special  offenses: 

Immigration  laws 

Liquor,  Internal  Revenue 

Selective  Service  Act 

Other  Federal  statutes 


279 


263 


281 


281 


48 


268 


5 

1 

2 
15 

5 
49 
93 
29 

6 


2 
41 

1 
22 


10 

2 

8 

18 

6 

11 

91 

39 

6 

1 

7 


48 

4 

12 


14 
2 
1 

27 
7 

26 

78 

39 

2 

1 

7 

2 
27 

2 
46 


9 
8 

1  . 
37 

6 

40 
68 
32 

3 

8 
11 


2  . 
12 

9  . 

6  . 
24  . 

3 

16 
98 
35 

4 

4 

8 


25 
14 
19 


1  Excludes  transfers. 


TABLE  5.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
(Time  interval  from  issue  to  trial  of  civil  cases'  in  which  a  trial  was  completedl 


Fiscal  year 


National 

Median  time        median  time 

Number  of  interval  interval 

trials       (in  months)        (m  months) 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 


56 
42 
48 
41 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of 
trials 


Median  time 

interval 

(in  months) 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


48 
45 
38 
40 


CXV 91— Part  2 


Pending, 

June  30. 

19U 


34 


2 

13 

3 

8 

1 

24 

6 

National 

median  time 

interval 

(in  months) 


11 
11 

12 
12 
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Fiscal  yair 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 


■  For  both  tabiM  S  and  6 


Hscal  year 
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TABLE  6.— US.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
(Aga  ot  civil  cases  >  pending  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years) 


January  22,  1969 


Over  3  years 

Less  than         1  to  2        2  to  3      

Total        1  year         years         years      Number        Percent 


239  157 

301  218 

327  208 

313  206 


51 
47 
85 
66 


14 
19 
16 
24 


17 
17 
18 
17 


7.1 
5.6 
5.5 
5.4 


Fiscal  year 


Less  than 
Total        1  year 


1  to  2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


Over  3  years 


Number 


Percent 


1965 348  240  58  32  18  5.2 

1966 395  277  77  21  20  5.1 

1967.. 365  247  80  21  17  4.7 

1968 409  288  76  37  8  2.0 


excludes  land  condemnation  cases.  For  table  5  also  excludes  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews,  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence. 
TfcBLE  7.-WEIGHTE0  CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP  FOR  ALL  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY" 


Number  of  judgeships 


Weighted  caseload  per  judgeship' 


Number  of 

district  courts 

In  the  United 

States 


Civil 


Criminal 


ToUl 


United  States 


Western 
Kentucky 


United  States 


Wutern 
Kentucky 


United  States 


Western 
Kentucky    United  States 


Western  Kentucky 


Number 


Rank> 


>  Based  on  civil  and  origfial  criminal  cases  filed.  The  weighted  casek>ad  reflects  the  amount 
of  court  titie'used  tor  types  of  civil  or  criminal  cases  divided  by  the  proportions  of  total  termina- 
tiens.  A  desenption  of  the  method  used  appears  on  pp.  156-161  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  AdministraBve  office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  1964  The  weighted  casekiad 
per  judgeship  refers  only  lo  the  overall  average  per  judgeship  for  each  district  as  provided 


The  VICE  PREisiDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  kppropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  5671  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  judges 
for  the  eastern  ahd  western  districts  of 
Kentucky,  introdi4ced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cook),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tjtie,  and  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  tha  Judiciary. 


by  28  U.S.C.  133.  Therefore,  the  number  of  judgeships  does  not  include  the  services  of  senior 
judges  or  services  of  visiting  ludges  In  computing  the  weighted  casekiad  for  the  United  States, 
the  District  ot  Columbia  and  territories  are  excluded. 

'  Refers  to  the  rank  of  the  district  court  compared  to  all  of  the  district  courts  for  the  year 
Indicated.  The  lower  the  ranking  the  higher  the  average  weighted  casetoad. 


ADDITIONAL  1 COSPONSORS  OF 
ilLLS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  f  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1)  the  U^form  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Laqd  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1969.  J 

The  VICE  PREEIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  [Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  cobsent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  narie  of  the  jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  be 
added  as  a  cospoiisor  of  the  bill  (S.  7) 
the  Water  Qualitir  Management  Act  of 
1969.  I 

The  VICE  PREBIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  orqered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  ^T.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  cobsent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  narie  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  be 
added  as  a  cospoi^sor  of  the  bill  (S.  11) 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1969. 

The  VICE  PREBIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ofdered. 


Bennett,  Bogcs,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Case,  Church,  Cooper,  Cranston,  Curtis, 
Dole,  Eacleton,  Fannin,  Gravel,  Grif- 
fin, GuRNEY,  Hansen,  Hart,  Hartke, 
Hatfield,  Hruska,  Hughes,  Inouye,  Jav- 
ITS,  Kennedy,  Mathias,  McCarthy,  Mc- 
Gee,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Moss, 
Murphy,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Packwood, 
Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott, 
Schweiker,  Stevens,  Talmadge,  Thur- 
mond, Tydincs,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Young  of  Ohio),  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  3)  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assist- 
ance to  persons  affected  by  the  Nigerian 
Civil  War,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  36— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  INSTALLA- 
TION AND  OPERATION  OF  SUIT- 
ABLE ELECTRICAL  PUBLIC  AD- 
DRESS SYSTEMS  IN  THE  SENATE 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Symington)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  36)  relating  to  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  suitable  electrical 
public  address  systems  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SENATE       CONCURRENT 
TION    3— CONCURRENT 


RESOLU- 
RESOLU- 
TION  RELATINtJ  TO  THE  FURNISH- 
ING OF  RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  TO 
PERSONS  APT^CTED  BY  THE  NI- 
GERIAN Crvn    WAR 

Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Brooke,  Al  .ott,  Bayh,  Bellmon. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  35 — RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  521 
TO   THE   U.S.   COURT   OP   CLAIMS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  35) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Res.  35 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  521)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith  Berkenfeld, 
executrix  of  the  estate  of  Sidney  Berkenfeld, 
for  the  benefit  of  Arlene  Coats,  a  former 
partnership,  consisting  of  the  late  Sidney 
Berkenfeld  and  Benjamin  Prepon",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  chief  com- 
missioner shall  proceed  with  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  37— RESOLU- 
TION DESIGNATING  THE  'U.S. 
SENATOR  S  MARCH"  AS  THE  OFFI- 
CIAL SONG  OF  THE  U.S.   SENATE 

Mr.  McGEE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  <S.  Res.  37);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

S.  Res.  37 

Resolved,  That  the  composition  entitled 
"U.S.  Senator's  March",  composed  by  Carrol 
M.  Butts,  of  Torrington,  Wyoming,  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  official  song  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  38— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS TO  STUDY  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS  FINANCED  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGEN- 
CIES OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HARRIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  iS.  Res.  38) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 


January  22,  1969 
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8.  Res.  38 


Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Leelslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operation^, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized, 
Trom  February  1,  1969,  through  January  31. 
1970  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency 
and 'economy  of  operations  of  all  branches 
and  functions  of  the  Government  with  par- 
ticular reference  to:  ^        ..  ^  „., 

(1)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding research  In  economics  and  social 
science,  as  well  as  the  basic  sciences,  blo- 
medlclne,  research,  and  technology; 

(2)  review  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracta  with  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  individuals  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
national  resear'-h,  development,  and  man- 
power policies  and  programs.  In  order  to 
bring  about  Government-wide  coordination 
and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  scientific  and  research  activities;  and 

(3)  examine  existing  research  Information 
operations,  the  Impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  the  economy 
and  on  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  programs 
to  Insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
research  and  development  contracts  among 
such  Institutions  and  among  the  States 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized— 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 

advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  ^     ,.     J     * 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  oi 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon,  to 
utUize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $63,- 
852  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


adjudicatory  functions,  including  a  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure  Act   and   the   study   of   the   recom- 
mendations  of   the    Administrative   Confer- 
ence of  the  United   States,  with   a  view  to 
determining   whether    additional    legislation 
Is  required  to  provide  for  the  fair.  Impartial, 
and  effective  performance  of  such  functions. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  thU  resolution 
the   committee,    from   February    1,    1969.   to 
January    31,    1970,    inclusive,    is    authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;    (2)   to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and    consultants:    Provided,    That    the    mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,    and    the    person    so    selected 
shall    be    appointed    and    his    compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;   and 
(3)    with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ing, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $244,- 
820  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Ita 
findings,  together  vrtth  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $623,- 
500  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  40— RESOLU- 
TION TO  im^ESTIGATE  ANTI- 
TRUST AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  (S.  Res.  40);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
s.  Rbs.  40 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  39— RESOLU- 
TION TO  STUDY  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  39) :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  39 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  Bubcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  procedures  within 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rvUemaking. 
licensing.  Investigatory,  law  enforcement,  and 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  investigation  of  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  of  the 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  administration,  interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to 
determine  and  from  time  to  time  redeter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 

for—  „     , 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces- 
sary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  procedur- 
al, or  organizational  legislation  which  may 
be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  the  laws  and  the  efficient 
administration  and  enforcement  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  41— RESOLU- 
TION TO  CONSIDER  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  FEDERAL  CHAR- 
TERS, HOLIDAYS  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  41) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  41 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordant* 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  xxv 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays  and  celebrations. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1969.  to 
January  31.  1970.  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reim- 
bursable services,  Information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $9,500. 
shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman    of   the    committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  42— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  A  STUDY  OF 
MATTERS   PERTAINING   TO   CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMTTEE 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  iS.  Res.  42)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  42 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee   thereof,    is    authorized    under    sections 
134(a)    and   136  of   the   Legislative   Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule    XXV    of    the    Standing    Rules    of    the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  studv  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  amendments. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1969.  to 
January  31.  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
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advisable;  (2)  to  empltiy  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  t«chnlc«U.  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  c<^pensatlon  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  cate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  thim  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  otheri  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencle$  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  f>er^nnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committed  shall  report  Its  ac- 
tivities and  findings,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not 
31,  1970. 

Sic.  4.  Ebcpenses  of  tile  committee, 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $139,- 
500.00,  shall  be  paid  fiom  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


later   than   January 


under 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  43— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INVE!5TIGATE  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  CONSTITU- 
TONAL  '  RIGHTS-fREPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  i 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  frim  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  regorted  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  43) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committtee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  43 

Resolved,  That  the  Coinmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  lieglslatlve  Reorgam- 
zatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  conatltutionai  rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  lncl4slve,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenklltures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Proi'tdeji,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  fcne  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  perspn  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  fcompensatlon  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gro^  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2.40 
gross  rate  paid  to  any 
(3)  with  the  prior  cons^ 
the  departments  or  ager 
the  Committee  on  Rules  i 
to  utilize  the  reUnbursaible  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agenjcles  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  ^hall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  r^ommendatlons  for 
legislation  as  It  deems]  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  |  shall  not  exceed 
8220,000,  shall  be  paid  ftom  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


than  the  highest 

^her  employee:   and 

It  of  the  heads  of 

lies  concerned,  and 

Id  Administration, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  44— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INVESTIGATE  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PRQCEDURES— RE- 
PORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  EASTLAND,  from 
on  the  Judiciary,  rep()rted 


the  Committee 
an  original 


resolution   (S.  Res.  44) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S    Res.  44 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  criminal  laws  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed 
that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more 
than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$142,000,  shall  be  paid  trom  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  45— RESOLU- 
TION TO  STUDY  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  45);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  45 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31.  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  tne  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 


ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $200,- 
OOO,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  46— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION, OPERATION,  AND 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  46) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.    Res.    46 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  vmder  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  authority  of  the  committee,  to 
make  a  complete  and  continuing  study  and 
Investigation  of  (1)  the  administration,  op- 
eration, and  enforcement  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  (2)  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Internal  security 
of  the  umted  States;  and  (3)  the  extent, 
nature,  and  effect  of  subversive  activities  In 
the  tinlted  States,  Its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, including,  but  not  limited  to,  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  and  Infiltration  by  persons 
who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domination 
of  the  foreign  government  or  organizations 
controlling  the  world  Communist  movement 
or  any  other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1969,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  Eigencles  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $475,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  47— RESOLU- 
TION TO  STUDY  AND  EXAMINE 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYS- 
TEM—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  47) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  47 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and   136   of   the   Legislative  Reorganization 
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Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standmg  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  examination  o'.  the  admin- 
istration, practice,  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  legislation,  if  any,  which  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  improve 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  courts  In  the 
Just  and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the 
cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,400 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $213,- 
000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, lacilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$257,500  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  Res.  50 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  48— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INVESTIGATE  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  48) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  48 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  aU  matters  pertaining  to  Juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States,  Including 
(a)  the  extent  and  character  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency In  the  United  States  and  its  causes 
and  contributing  factors;   (b)   the  adequacy 
of  existing  provisions  of  law.  Including  chap- 
ters 402  and  403  of  title   18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  In  dealing  with  youthful  offend- 
ers of  Federal  laws;    (c)    sentences  Imposed 
on    or  other  correctional  action  taken  with 
respect    to,    youthful    offenders    by    Federal 
courts,  and  (d)  the  extent  to  which  juveniles 
are  violating  Federal   laws  relating  to  the 
sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  49— RESO- 
LUTION TO  EXAMINE  AND  RE- 
VIEW THE  STATUTES  RELATING 
TO  PATENTS,  TRADEMARKS,  AND 
COPYRIGHTS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  49) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  RES.  49 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  ex- 
amination and  review  of  the  administration 
of  the  Patent  Office  and  a  complete  exami- 
nation and  review  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$117,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and 
escapees. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1» 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Us  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$109,227,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  50— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INVESTIGATE  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  THE  FLOW  OP  REFU- 
GEES AND  ESCAPEES  FROM  COM- 
MUNISTIC  TYRANNY— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  50) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  51— RESOLU- 
TION TO  STUDY  REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION  OF  THE  STATUTES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  <S.  Res.  51);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  51 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of   the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters   pertaining  to  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1969.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  e.xpendltures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  if  more  than  one 
counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  Is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2,400  than  the  highest  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  Us  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earilest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1970. 
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the  committee,  under 

shall  not  exceed  948,- 

from    the   contingent 

vouchers  approved 

committee. 


CONSTITUTION-4-REPORT 
COMMITTEE 


OF 


Mr.  EASTLAND, 
on  the  Judiciary, 
resolution   iS.  Res 
ferred  to  the 
Administration,  as 


Irom  the  Committee 

r  sported  an  original 

)2 ) ;  which  was  re- 

Comnittee  on  Rules  and 

follows: 


s.  Ris.  52 
Resolved,  That  the  C  ammlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 


thereof.  Is  authorized 


under  sections  134(a) 


Standing  Rules  of  the 
and  complete  study  of 


duties    vested    In   any 


and  136  of  the  Leglalat  ve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  aad  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 


Senate,  to  make  a  full 
the  separation  of  pow- 


ers betweep.Jhe  executi  ve.  Judicial,  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  the  i^anner  In  which  power 
each  branch  smd  the 
extent  If  any  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Oovefnment  may  have  en- 
croached  upon   the   pswers,  functions,  and 


other  branch  by  the 


Constitution  of  the  Un  Ited  States. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purpases  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  I  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970.  inclv^slve,  U  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  empliy  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  Chat  his  gros^  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,400  tjhan  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  oth^r  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consenjt  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agenclJBs  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  4nd  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  parsonnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sxc.  3.  The  commlttie  shall  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Skc.  4.  Expenses  of  Ithe  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  phall  not  exceed  9130,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  froii  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

i 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  53— RESOLU- 
TION DESIGNATING  THE  MINOR- 
ITY MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON]  SMALL  BUSINESS 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  si 
(8.  Res.  53)    desig 
membership  of  the 
Small   Business,   wh 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above 
full   when   submitt 


imitted  a  resolution 

lating  the  minority 

lect  Committee  on 

lich  was  considered 

jsolution  printed  in 
d   by   Mr.   Dirksen, 


which  appears  undtr  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


.UTIC 
ESTIC 


resolution  (8.  Res.  54) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  54 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  JuriEdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  Inspect  na- 
tional penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  reconunendatlons 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  JanuEU*y  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  54— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INVESTIGATE  NATIONAL 
PENTTENTIARIHS— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  55— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  557 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  55) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

s.  Res.  55 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  557)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D.  Mane- 
mann",  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally,  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General,  vice  Warren 
Christopher,  resigned. 

William  H.  Rehnquist,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Frank  M.  Wozencraft. 

Will  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  vice  Fred  M. 
Vinson. 

Richard  W.  McLaren,  of  Illinois,  to  be 


an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  resigned. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Edwin  L.  Weisl,  Jr. 

Jerris  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Stephen  J.  Pollak. 

Johnnie  M.  Walters,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Mitchell  Rogovln. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  In  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


EPITHET  ON  A  COMPUTER  CARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  January  17,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  televised  a  most  timely  ex- 
pos6  of  the  activities  of  credit  reporting 
agencies  on  the  regular  weekly  pro- 
gram— "Judd  for  the  Defense."  The  pro- 
gram showed  how  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies can  wreck  the  life  of  a  person 
through  the  use  of  erroneous  information 
and  malicious  gossip.  While  the  incident 
portrayed  on  the  program  may,  perhaps, 
be  overdramatlzed,  most  of  the  problems 
highlighted  in  the  program  are  real  and 
represent  a  distinct  threat  to  the  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy. 

The  program  dealt  with  the  case  of  a 
Ph.  D.  chemist  who  lost  his  Job  and  even- 
tually his  sanity  all  because  of  a  mon- 
strous error  originated  and  perpetuated 
by  computers.  Because  of  a  freak  com- 
puter error  on  a  routine  market  survey, 
the  chemist  is  listed  in  a  credit  file  as 
"destitute  of  moral  qualities."  The  error 
goes  unnoticed  for  5  years,  but  eventu- 
ally is  called  to  light  in  a  dispute  with 
a  credit  card  company,  once  again  over 
a  computer  error.  The  man's  employer 
learns  of  the  file,  and  the  falsehood  is 
compoimded  by  a  special  Investigation 
conducted  by  a  large  nationwide  credit 
reporting  agency.  The  agency  develops  a 
32-page  report  consisting  of  half  truths, 
gossip,  hearsay,  and  downright  slander- 
ous lies.  Unfortunately,  the  man's  em- 
ployer prefers  to  believe  the  credit  re- 
porting agency  and  the  computer.  The 
man  is  dismissed.  He  sues  the  credit  re- 
porting agency,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
suit  leads  to  a  complete  mental  collapse. 

Farfetched?  Perhaps.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  Is  not  one  single  pub- 
lic law  to  prevent  the  incident  from  oc- 
curring. Judging  from  the  maU  I  have 
received,  many  Americans  are  victimized 
by  credit-reporting  agencies.  One  com- 
pany alone,  the  Retail  Credit  Co.,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  has  1,800  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  They  maintain  dos- 
siers on  45  million  individuals  and  issue 
35  million  reports  a  year.  While  a  small 
percentage  deal  with  people  seeking 
credit,  over  90  percent  of  the  reports 
concern  people  applying  for  insurance  or 
employment.  Despite  this  vast  private  In- 
formation network,  there  is  virtually  no 
public  regulation  either  at  the  State  or 
Federal  level. 

I  have  just  written  to  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators enclosing  a  draft  of  a  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  protect  consumers 
against  erroneous,  arbitrary  or  malicious 
information.  Because  of  the  extreme  im- 
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portance  of  this  measure,  I  hope  as  many 
Senators  as  possible  will  Join  me  in  In- 
troducing the  bill. 

The  bill  would  require  safeguards  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  information  main- 
tained by  credit-reporting  agencies  and 
would  give  consumers  a  chance  to  correct 
adverse  information.  In  addition,  stand- 
ards would  have  to  be  followed  to  pre- 
serve the  confidentiality  of  information 
and  to  protect  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  is  to  be  commended  for 
dramatizing  this  important  social  prob- 
lem. Since  a  number  of  Senators  may 
have  missed  the  show,  and  since  these 
shows  are  completely  perishable,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript  of 
the  program  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


JUDD     FOR    THE    DEFENSE:     EPrTHET    ON    A 

COMPtTTER  Card 

(By  E.  Arthur  Kean) 

(A  Vanadas  production  in  association  with 

Twentieth   Century-Pox  Television) 

PROLOCtTE 

Business  building,  Houston,  Tex.,  day.  Four 
or  five  floors,  modern.  Establish.  Plaque  on 
building  reads:  '-Sup-R-Charge— World-Wide 
Cr6<llt  C&rd." 

Corridor  of  business  building,  day,  fea- 
turing a  door  marked  "Computer  Systems — 
B."  Harry  Stratton  walks  In,  carrying  attache 
case.  Business  suit,  glasses,  about  forty,  Harry 
stops,  visibly  discouraged,  his  backbone 
curved  by  spiritual  burdens.  He  looks  left, 
right,  seems  not  to  know  where  to  go  next 
The  legend  on  the  door  catches  his  eye.  He 
toys  with  a  thought,  tries  the  door.  It  opens. 
Computer  room,  day.  Machines  whirring. 
Various  office  workers  going  about  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  large  room  and  the  array  of  com- 
puters is  impressive.  Harry  stops  a  minute  to 
take  It  all  in. 

(Sequence  of  quick  cuts  dwelling  on  the 
whirring  tapes,  whizzing  punch  cards,  clack- 
ing mechanical  fingers,  banks  .  of  figures, 
flashing  lights,  digital  counters,  etc.) 

Harry  has  set  his  attache  case  on  a  con- 
venient machine.  He  opens  It,  withdraws  a 
dozen  letters.  Mrs.  Tiffin,  who  has  been 
watching  him  from  her  desk,  approaches.  She 
is  polite,  but  authoritative.  Harry  sees  her, 
holds  up  the  letters,  opens  his  mouth  to 
speak — and  is  beaten  to  the  draw. 

Mrs.  Tiffin.  I'm  Mrs.  Tiffin.  Are  you  with 
the  company? 

Harrt.  With?  No.  I'm  a  customer.  Harry 
Stratton.  How  do  you  do?  (Indicates)  These 
machines  make  out  the  bills  don't  they? 
Mrs.  Tiffin.  Yes.  Were  you  referred  here? 
Harby.  No,  but  it's  about  the  only  place  I 
haven't  been.  You  see,  there's  an  error  In  my 
bill.  A  rather  large  error. 

Mrs.  Tiffin.  Oh,  you  want  Customer 
Relations.  They'll  be  glad  to  help. 

Harry.  No  they  won't.  I've  been  there. 
Tvrtce.  To  say  nothing  of  the  phone  calls. 
And  the  letters— which  I  Just  found  out  are 
answered  by  a  computer.  (He  waves  the 
letters.) 

Mrs.  Tiffin.  I'm  sorry.  This  area  is  re- 
stricted. You'll  have  to  leave.  (She  indicates 
the  door,  turns,  and  walks  away.  Harry 
shakes  his  head,  packs  up  his  letters.  Starts 
toward  the  door  when  something  catches  his 
eye.  He  withdraws  a  check  from  his  inside 
coat  pocket,  moves  on  past  the  door.) 

(Male  office  worker  in  shirtsleeves,  eyeing 
various  dials  on  a  machine.  He  has  a  clip- 
board and  is  making  notes  on  a  chart.  Harry 
approaches.) 


Harry.  You  seem  to  have  a  grasp  of  things. 
Could  you  help  me?  (Shows  him  check.) 
Made  out  to  the  company,  you  see?  And  it's 
been  cashed.  A  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
dollars.  (Turns  it  over.)  Endorsed  plain  as 
day  by  some  machine  down  there  in  Ac- 
counting. Now  the  question  is  how  do  you 
get  that  machine  to  tell  these  machines  .  .  . 
(indicates)  ...  I  paid  my  bill?  After  all,  a 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  bucks.  .  .  . 
Man.  Beats  me. 

Mrs.   Tiffin   approaching   again — this   time 
wearing  a  sterner  countenance.  In  the  b.g., 
a   computer   maintenance   man   works   on   a 
rack.  He  has  a  toolbox  and  has  removed  the 
unit's    protective    cover.    Harry    spots    Mrs. 
"nffln's  approach,  stabs  a  finger  toward  her. 
Harry.  Somewhere  in  this  room  there's  a 
little  punch  card  with  the  wrong  holes  in  it. 
Holes  which  say  I'm  a  deadbeat.  I  want  those 
holes  changed,  Mrs.  Tiffin,  i Polite.)  All  I  ask 
Is  a  little  assistance. 
Mrs.  Tiffin.  As  I  say  this  area's  restricted. 
Harry.  Look.  Last  week  some  process  server 
hands  me  a  paper.  It  says  'pay  up  or  else." 
Now  I  happened  to  be  lunching  with  govern- 
ment men — I'm  in  the  aerospace  industry — 
and  on  top  of  that,  the  waiter  comes  back 
with  the  bill  saying  my  credit  card  Is  "no 
longer  recognized"  by  the  company.  Not  sup- 
r-charge,  mind  you,  another  one!   (Thumps 
computer.)  That's  when  I  realized  these  ma- 
chines   talk    to    each    other — cross-country! 
They're  lying  about  me!   Now  I  want  that 
stopped. 

Mrs.  Tiffin.  I  understand  that.  But  you  see 
I'm  in  no  way  authorized.  .  .  . 

Harry.  That  again?  (Impatient  gesture.) 
A  building  full  of  people  and  no  one  Is  "au- 
thorized." But,  the  damn  machine  Is  "au- 
thorized"! Now  why  is  that?  (Points  to  It.) 
This  thing  can  ruin  me  If  It  Isn't  set  straight. 
Come  now.  Surely  somebody  can  do  some- 
thing. Machines  arent  in  charge  here  .  .  . 
people  are!  Aren't  they? 

(Mrs.  Tiffin  studies  him  a  minute,  arrives 
at  a  decision.  She  walks  to  the  nearest  phone, 
plclcs  it  up.) 

Mrs.  Tiffin.  Security  please. 
(Harry   eyes   her   his   temperature   rising. 
Impulsively  strides  to  the  maintenance  man's 
tool   kit,   grabbing   a  big  wrench  which  he 
wields  like  a  projectile.) 

Harry.  How  about  It?  Do  I  get  a  little 
help  or  do  I  wing  this  into  the  works? 

(This  announced  In  a  loud  voice.  A  few 
workers  glance  his  way,  then  return  to  their 
tasks.  The  maintenance  man  eyes  him,  but 
he  seems  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  wrench  than  anything  else.  That  leaves 
Harry  and  Mrs.  Tiffin.  He'd  hoped  for  a  some- 
what larger  audience.  Again  waves  the 
wrench  threateningly.) 

Harry.  Look,  you  people,  do  I  get  some 
help  or  don't  I?  (silence)  That's  it?  Nobody's 
going  to  help  me. 

(Awkward  moment.  Mrs.  Tiffin  stands 
transfixed,  phone  halfway  to  her  ear.  Main- 
tenance man  lights  a  cigarette  and  settles 
Into  a  chair.  No  one  else  seems  particularly 
concerned.  Harry's  hvmg  with  the  threat.  In 
a  kind  of  token  gesture  he  lobs  the  wrench 
toward  the  power  supply.  It  disappears  Into 
the  works.  There  follows  a  blinding  arc  of 
current.  To  everyone's  amazement,  the  ma- 
chines wheeze  and  quit.  Harry,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, has  incapacitated  the  entire  room. 
Turns  to  Mrs.  Tiffin,  somewhat  meekly.) 

II.\RRY.  That  .  .  .  settles  one  thing,  anyway. 
Man  Is  Btlll  in  control  of  his  destiny. 


ACT   ONE 

Courthouse,  corridor,  day.  Various  passers- 
by.  At  far  end  of  corridor,  Ben  Caldwell,  Esq. 
is  saying  good-bye  to  a  client.  They  shake 
hands,  the  man  goes.  Ben  turns,  walks  untu 
he  reaches  the  Court  entrance.  Pushes  door 
open  and  goes  In. 

Courtroom,  day.  In  session.  In  b.g.,  Clinton 
Judd,  Esq.  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  spectator 
section  watching,  intrigued.  Immediate  f.g. 


shows  Mrs.  "nffln  on  the  Stand,  an  Attorney 
walking  away  from  her,  going  to  the  plalnUff 
lable.  Judge  Clayton  Lodi  presiding,  turns, 
indicates  Harry  Stratton  who  is  seated  alone 
at  the  defendant's  table. 

LoDi.  You  may  cross-examine,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. 

Harry.  I  have  no  questions.  Your  Honor. 

LoDi.  None? 

Harry.  No  sir.  Seems  to  me  she  told  the 
truth. 

Loui.  We  presume  that,  Mr.  Stratton.  Are 
you  sure  you  understand  the  function  of 
cross-examination? 

Harry.  Function?  (thinks  a  moment)  Yes, 
sir,  I  think  I  do. 

Lodi.  But  you  have  no  wish  to  challenge 
any  of  the  statements  made  about  you  by 
the  witness. 

Harry  (gesture).  WeU  ...  I  think  she 
exaggerated  a  little  here  and  there. 

LoDi  (indicates).  Here's  the  witness,  Mr. 
Stratton.  (waits)  You  say  she  exaggerated. 
Go  ahead.  Question  her. 

Harry  ( looks  at  Lodl ) .  Isn't  that  kind  of 
quibbling? 

Ben.  You  as  hungry  as  I  am?  I^t's  go. 
Judd.  Wait  a  minute.  See  that  man?   (In- 
dicates Harry)  He  beat  up  a  computer,  (eyes 
Ben)  Don't  laugh.  I  find  it  very  understand- 
able. 

Ben  (knowingly).  I  wonder  why. 
JUDD.  Ben.  I  don't  hold  grudges. 
Ben.  What  was  it — an  electric  bUl  for  two 
thousand  dollars? 

Judd.  Two  thousand  and  twenty.  A  com- 
puterized bill. 

LoDi.  Quibbling!  (eyes  him)  The  charge 
of  malicious  mischief  may  sound  Insignifi- 
cant, but  I  assure  you  conviction  carries 
serious  consequences,  (meaningful  pause) 
Mr.  Stratton,  you  are  not  equipped  to  defend 
yourself  In  this  matter.  I'm  going  to  grant 
a  continuance  so  you  can  get  yourself  a 
lawyer.  For  your  own  protection.  Is  that 
clear? 

(Intrigued,  Judd  has  approached  the  front 
of  the  Courtroom.) 

JuDD.  Your  Honor  might  I  consult  with 
the  defendant  .  .  .  (indicates)  .  .  .  with 
a  view  toward  advising  him? 

Lodi  (turns  to  Coiu-t  Clerk).  What's  that 
other  thing  we  have  to  dispose  of?  (spotting 
the  victim)  Oh  yes,  sentencing  on  the  speed- 
ing case,  (thinks)  Very  well,  Mr.  Judd,  Mr. 
Stratton  come  back  in  ten  minutes. 

(Taps  gavel  on  the  block,  beckons  to  traf- 
fic violator.) 

Corridor  of  courthouse,  day.  Sparse  num- 
ber of  people  waiting,  strolling  by.  Judd  and 
Harry  Stratton  are  huddled  In  a  corner  by  a 
wooden  bench. 

Harry  (with  a  shrug).  My  wife  and  I  took 
a  vacation.  I  used  my  Sup-R-Charge  credit 
card  of  course,  and  when  we  got  back  I 
tallied  up  the  receipts,  (gesture)  I'm  rather 
meticulous  about  that,  (shrug)  Didn't  wait 
for  a  bill.  I  Just  sent  them  a  check,  (pulls 
out  cancelled  check)  Here  It  is.  Cancelled. 
Judd.  You  mean  to  say  no  one  would  ac- 
knowledge this? 

Harry.  Acknowledge?  Aside  from  broom 
closets  I  think  I  knocked  on  every  door  at 
Sup-R-Charge!  (points  to  check)  .  .  .  Abso- 
lute black-and-white  proof — and  nobody 
would  even  look  at  It — or  me.  I  guess  that's 
why  I  did  It.  SUrted  out  as  a  bluff,  really  .  .  . 
Judd  (thinks  a  moment).  You  willing  to 
pay  damages? 

Harry.  Yes  of  course. 

Jtn)D.  Tell  you  what:  let's  go  back  in  there 
and  request  a  Jury  trial.  (Harry  reacts)  Oh  it 
won't  come  to  that.  I  Just  want  to  get  the 
Judge  thinking  about  the  cost.  And  the  fact 
that  a  Jury  might  very  well  sympathize  with 
you.  (pleased)  About  that  time  I'll  mention 
you're  willing  to  pay  all  damages,  (gestures) 
C'mon. 
(They  go.) 

Vinton's  office,  day,  view  of  model  rocket 
with  label  "Olmstead  Aerospace  Industries'. 
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Offlc«  Indicating  the  bccupant's  hlgb  pool- 
tlon  In  the  company.  L»rge  enougli  to  Include 
a  conference  table  as  well  as  his  desk,  sofa 
and  so  on.  Frank  Vinton  stands  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  facltig  the  door,  waiting. 
Vinton  Is  an  astute,  ♦orld-wlse  man  In  his 
fifties.  He  could  be  a  swinger — he  certainly 
luiows  the  score. 

Open  door,  revealing  on  Its  outer  face  the 
legend:  "Frank  Vlnt(on,  Vice  President". 
Harry  Stratton  stands  I  In  the  doorway. 

Hakht.  It's  all  settled.  I  pay  the  damages 
and  they  straighten  o\it  my  account. 

(Harry  closes  the  ddor.  Prank  Vinton  eyes 
Harry  with  a  funny,  faintly  tolerant  gaze.  He 
Is  holding  a  newspaper]) 

Vinton.  With  Cllntin  Judd  on  your  side 
how  could  you  lose? 

Harst.  It  made  the  bapers?  (Vinton  hands 
It  to  him:  as  he  doei:)  Thanks,  (gesture) 
By  the  way  I'm  sorry  ij  had  to  miss  that  con- 
ference yesterday.  ' 

VurroN.  No  matter. 

(Harry  scans  the  l^per.  While  he  does, 
Vinton  takes  a  little  »troll  back  behind  his 
desk,  settles  In  his  swliiel  chair.) 

Vinton.  Tell  me.  How  long's  your  mortgage 
got  to  run?  J 

Haut  (still  reading!.  Five,  sU  years.  Why? 

VtNTON.  You've  btillt  up  considerable 
equity  th«».  The  market  being  what  It  Is, 
you  roulA  »«ellze  a  heblthy  profit. 

Harrt.   //  I   sold  n^y  house,    (looks  up). 


we'd  like  you  to  do, 
to  go  up  to  St.  Louis 


What's  this  all  about? 

Vinton.  Well  what 
Harry.  We'd  like  you 
for  us. 

Harbt  ( with  a  shrug ) .  I'm  still  testing  that 
new  polymer  process.  Maybe  next  Wednes- 
day? 

VtNTON.  We  dont  niean  for  a  visit.  You're 


He    has    to   think    a 


to  be  transferred. 

(This   stopa    scarry, 
moment.) 

Haxst.  You  sure  yoU  mean  St.  Loula?  We 
have  no  research  facl»ty  there.  (Unexpected 
silence.  Vinton  clears  jhls  throat.) 

Vinton.  It's  a  toptlevel  decision.  Harry. 
You're  .  .  .  being  phased  out  of  research. 
Into  management. 

(A  thunderbolt.  Hafry  Is  absolutely  stag- 
gered by  the  disclosure.  No  way  he  can 
fathom  It.  Vinton  ahtlclpated  a  different 
reaction. 

Vinton.  Are  you  really  that  surprised? 

ttabbv  I'm  a  theoretical  chemist,  remem- 
ber? Twenty  years'  experience,  the  PhD,  all 
that?  (gesture)  Management?  No  I'm  not 
surprised.  Astoundetl,  maybe.  Flabber- 
gasted ...  J 

Vinton.  Harry  consider  our  posture  In  the 
defense  industry.  You  know  security  Is  a 
sensitive  area.  Very  sensitive. 

Hasrt.  So?  I 

Vinton.  St.  Louis  (las  no  secret  projects. 
Therefore,  no  security  problem. 

Habbt  (hotly).  Fr^nk.  I'm  no  seciirlty 
rtsk.  Now  what's  thU  iall  about? 

Vinton.  I  really  haVe  to  spell  it  out. 

Habst.  That  wouldl  help,  yes. 

Vinton  (holds  up  file).  Dossier  marked 
"Harry  Stratton".  There's  an  entry  on  page 
three  which  pretty  wdl  sums  It  up.  You  are, 
and  I  quote,  "destltuti!  of  moral  qualities". 

Harry  (reacts,  thlnJs) .  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
what  that  means. 

Vinton  {he  obviously  does).  Twenty-six 
pages  of  detailed  explanation,  (eyes  him) 
And  you  don't  have  an  inkling. 

Harrt.  Let  me  see  that  thing. 

Vinton.  Sorry.  Prlvbte  property. 

Harry.  Whose? 

Vinton.  Oh  .  .  .  so  ne  credit  bureau  (looks 
at  cover)  Enquirer  Corporation. 

Harry.  Credit?  Canie  up  with  .  .  .? 

Vinton.  More  thaii  Just  playing  around, 
Harry.  Look.  I've  coc^mltted  a  few  indiscre- 
tions myself — who  hafsn't?  I  guess  the  differ- 
ence Is,  I  made  sure  r^o  one  was  looking. 

Harry.  What  do  yciu  mean  'indiscretions'? 
Who?  Where?  What  are  you  talking  about? 


(Vinton  throws  him  an  as-lf-you-dldn't- 
know-look — and  dodges  the  question.) 

Vinton.  What  I'm  talking  about  U  St. 
Louis.  It's  a  step  down,  of  course.  But  Harry. 
It's  also  a  fresh  start.  You're  getting  a  second 
chance. 

Harst.  I  don't  need  a  second  chance.  Any- 
way my  whole  life  Is  research  and  develop- 
ment. You  expect  me  to  give  that  up  because 
of  .  .  .  what?  (exasperated  gesture)  Rumors? 
Slander?  What's  in  that  thing? 

Vinton.  Nothing  you  don't  already  know. 
The  point  is  this:  you've  been  ordered  to  St. 
Louis  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  decision 
was  unanimous.  So  you  don't  have  a  voice  In 
this,  Harry.  When  the  Board  says  "go",  you 
go.  (halts)  Unless  you  decide  to  resign. 

Harry  ( angry  now ) .  I'm  not  going  to  re- 
sign and  I'm  not  going  to  St.  Louis.  What  I 
am  going  to  do,  I'm  going  home  and  read  my 
contract! 

Vinton.  Suit  yourself.  But  you  might  as 
well  start  packing  while  you're  there. 

Harry.  Walt  a  minute  I  don't  know  any- 
thing aixiut  contracts,  (thinks)  I'll  get  a 
lawyer.  Sure.  I'll  get  a  lawyer  to  handle  this! 

VtNTON.  Harry.  This  Is  a  business  decision. 
The  law,  the  Courts,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  The  Board  is  entitled  to  act  in  its  own 
best  Interests — and  it  has.  Now  I  ask  you: 
what  can  a  lawyer  do  about  that? 

Harry.  There  must  be  something. 

(Judd's  law  office,  day.  Judd  seated  at  his 
desk,  holding  a  contract.  Harry  seated  near- 
by.) 

Judd.  For  one  thing,  according  to  your  con- 
tract  you  can  force  a  hearing,  (looks  up) 
That  gets  you  in  front  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  you  can  state  your  case. 

Harry.  Have  I  got  one? 

Judd.  You're  the  expert  on  that.  Be  honest 
Harry — not  with  me — with  yourself.  Is  this 
file  accvuate?  Any  of  It? 

(Stack  of  xeroxed  sheets.  Top  sheet  re- 
produces a  file  cover  which  reads:  "Enquirer 
Corp.,  re:  Harry  Stratton.") 

Harry.  NoI  (reacts)  Oh,  bits  .  .  .  pieces  I 
I'm  not  perfect.  But  the  way  it's  put  to- 
gether— talk  about  a  stacked  deck!  (angry 
gesture)  "Private  property"!  I  felt  like  a 
sneak  thief  making  these  copies  I 

(He  throws  up  his  hands.  The  advocate 
picks  up  the  file,  thumbing  through  it.  His 
expression  changes.) 

Harry.  What's  the  matter? 

Judd.  Twenty-six  pages.  It's  going  to  be 
tough  knocking  this  down,  (opens  it)  Um  .  .  . 
this  assault  charge,  for  example.  That's  pub- 
lic recaffd. 

Harry.  That's  what  I  mean  by  a  stacked 
deck!  I  wasn't  the  aggressor,  he  was!  Once 
they  found  that  out  they  threw  him  right 
out  of  court,  (crossing  in)  And  this  stuff! 
".  .  .  notorious  troublemaker  .  .  .  chronic 
complalner  .  .  .  philandering  in  public  .  .  . 
drinking  .  .  .  squandering  money  .  .  .!"  (looks 
at  him,  throws  up  his  hands)  Science  fiction 
I  tell  you!  Look.  Can  I  argue  these  things? 
I  mean  if  we  force  a  hearing? 

Judd.  That's  what  it's  all  about. 

Harry,  (hefts  file)  Just  look  will  you?  All 
this  so  Sup-r-charge  can  okay  one  lousy 
credit  card. 

Judd.  No.  I  think  most  of  it's  what  they 
mean  here  by  re-evaluation,  (points)  Check 
the  dates. 

Harry  (scans  them;  thinks).  Ah.  After  I 
started  the  tiff  about  my  bill. 

Judd.  Yes.  I'd  say  that  gave  Enquirer  Cor- 
poration second  thoughts. 

Harry.  Okay,  they  ran  a  check.  So  where 
does  this  morals  thing  come  in?  Look.  (Indi- 
cates) Just  sitting  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
page.  No  explanation,  no  date,  nothing. 
Thrown  in  with  a  lot  of  other  stuff.  You 
know  what  these  are,  don't  you?  Print-out 

sheets  from  computers.  

Judd.  Well,  that's  progress,  Harry,   (wry) 
Now   character   assassination   can   be  auto- 
mated. 
Harry.  Little  holes  In  little  cards  .  .  . 


(Ben  stalks  Into  the  office  toting  an  at- 
tache  case,  a  file  folder,  and  a  look  of  down- 
right exasperation.  He  pliinks  the  file  folder 
down  on  Judd's  desk.  Harry  comes  over  to 
look  at  it,  too.) 

Judd  (reading).  "Harry  M.  and  Bethel  J. 
Stratton:  Reputation  and  Marital  Amicabil- 
ity Report"  . . . 

Ben.  Think  that's  a  mouthful?  Read  on. 

(Plunks   on   sofa.   Judd  indicates  folder.) 

Judd.  Marked  "Confidential."  How'd  you 
get  it? 

Ben.  Oh  that  was  a  hardship.  Friend  of 
mine  Is  a  mortgage  lender.  Cost  him  a  buck 
and  a  half,  (gesture)  It's  an  FHA  file. 

Judd  (to  Harry) .  FHA? 

Harry.  I  applied  for  a  loan  a  few  years 
back.  They  said  'no.' 

Ben.  (nodding  "yes").  Page  six. 

Harry  (going  through  it).  Look!  Gradua- 
tion photo  ,  .  .  wedding  announcements  .  .  . 
newspaper  clippings  .  .  .  copy  of  my  birth  cer- 
tificate .  .  .  page  six.  Here  it  Is.  (looldng  up, 
surprised)  "Destitute  of  moral  qualities". 

Judd  (checking  cover  of  file).  "Sjnjtcheck 
limited."  What  happened  to  Enquirer  Cor- 
poration? 

Harry.  You  know  it's  possible.  Just  barely 
possible,  this  covUd  try  a  man's  patience? 
How  do  they  Justify  a  thing  like  that? 

Ben  (fishing  out  a  note  pad).  Well,  take 
that  uh,  .  .  .  'amicability'  mouthful  for  In- 
stance. It  is — and  I  quote — "a  vital  part  of 
our  risk  determination.  One  of  the  leading 
causes  of  foreclosure  is  divorce".  Unquote, 
(drop  pad) .  By  the  way  they  have  no  figures 
to  support  that  claim. 

Judd  (points).  Here's  the  assault  charge 
again. 

Harry.  Does  anyone  mind  if  I'm  appalled? 

(Ho  flops  down  next  to  Ben,  eyes  the  ceil- 
ing. Judd  stands,  meanwhile,  looking  from 
one  file  to  the  other.) 

JtTDD.  I  gather  Spotcheck  and  Enquirer 
Corporation  exchange  notes. 

Ben.  Yes.  Along  with  forty-two  hundred 
others  In  this  country.  No  law  says  they 
cant.  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  what  they've 
got  on  me. 

Harry.  For  a  buck  and  a  half  anybody 
can  find  out — right?  (smacks  one  hand  into 
the  other).  Mr.  Judd,  I  want  that  hearing. 

Judd.  This  .  .  .  (consults  file)  Enquirer 
Corporation  will  be  there,  you  realize.  And 
unless  I  miss  my  guess,  the  file's  going  to 
get  fatter. 

Ben.  And  dirtier. 

Judd.  Harry.  If  there's  anything  even  re- 
motely . .  . 

Harry.  Immoral? 

JtjDD.  .  .  colorful  in  your  past  I  want  to 
know  about  it  right  now.  Because  I  assure 
you  we'll  be  told  all  about  it  at  the  hearing. 

Harry.  In  glorious  slander-color,  no  doubt, 
(hand  on  heart) .  Harry  Stratton,  this  is  your 
life,  (gesture).  Oh  I'm  looking  forward  to 
that. 

ACT   TWO 

Olmsted  plant  complex,  day. 

(Two  views  of  Harry  Stratton  looking  ten 
years  younger  and,  like  all  mug  shots,  grubby 
and  unsavory.) 

(Vinton's  office,  day.  The  hearing  in  ses- 
sion. Present  are  Judd  and  Harry,  Prank 
Vinton,  and  three  new  men:  Colerain,  about 
fifty,  lean,  reflective,  pipe-smoking.  President 
of  Olmsted  Industries;  Bergholz,  also  in  his 
fifties,  ruddier,  more  aggressive-looking. 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  and  Sidney  Degratt, 
attorney  for  Enquirer  Corporation.  Degratt  Is 
a  splendid  corporate  image.  In  his  forties, 
clean-cut,  honest-looking,  the  kind  one  In- 
stinctively trusts.  He  is  holding  the  police 
photos.  Seated  around  Vinton's  conference 
table,  each  man  has  been  provided  with  a 
copy  of  the  Stratton  flle.  Used  ashtrays, 
cr\impled  notepapers,  indicate  the  meeting 
has  been  In  progress  awhile.  Two  other  men 
are  present — also  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.) 

Degratt.  I  have  in  my  band  two  photo- 
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graphs  of  Mr.  Stratton.  Or  should  I  say  "Mug 
Shots"? 

Judd.  That's  a  shabby  trick,  Mr.  Degratt. 
My  client  was  acquitted  of  those  charges  ten 
years  ago — as  you  well  know. 

(Degratt  pointedly  displays  pictures  while 
putting  them  away.) 

DEGRATT.  In  that  case  .  .  .  there's  no  harm 
done,  is  there? 

Judd.  Aside  from  creating  a  false  and  de- 
liberately misleading  impression,  I  suppose 

Harry  (points  to  the  last  page  of  the  fUe, 
whispers).    You   were   right.   They've   added 
six  pages.  Now  there's  thirty-two. 
(Judd  simply  nods  "yes".) 
Degratt   (opens  file).  Last  January  sixth, 
Mr.   Stratton,   was   a   Saturday.  Do   you   re- 
member your  whereabouts  on  that  night? 
Harry  (thinks).  No.  Should  I? 
Degratt.    Pourteen-twenty-eight    Wooster 
Drive.  That,  gentlemen,  is  an  address  where 
married  couples  gather.  The  men  toss  their 
car  keys  in  a  bowl  and  the  women  .  .  . 

Harry.  All  right!  I  remember  now,  of 
course  I  do.  We  were  there.  Beth  and  I,  yes. 
But  as  soon  as  we  realized  It  was  a  wife- 
swapping  party  ...  we  left. 

Degratt.  You  left.  You  and  uh  .  .  .  who? 
Judd    Mr.  Degratt.  Do  you  have  anything 
to  show  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton  did  not  leave 
together?  .  ..^  ^ 

Degratt.  No,  Mr.  Judd.  StUl.  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  learn  how  your  client  ah,  .  .  . 
"fell"  into  such  company. 

Harry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  met  at  the 
golf  club.  A  couple.  Said  they  were  having  a 
little  get-together  ... 

Degratt.  "Get-together"?  That's  an  apt 
phrase,  (turns  calmly)  Gentlemen  we've  all 
read  the  file.  The  pattern  is  clear.  His  walks 
late  at  night— the  peeping  torn  reports  in  the 
neighborhood — his  behavior  in  the  office — the 
leers,  the  suggestive  remarks  ...  I  don't  think 
I  have  to  bring  these  up. 

Judd.  I'm  glad  you  spared  us  that,  Mr. 
Degratt. 

Degratt.  Point  is,  gentlemen,  this  rec- 
ord—or for  that  matter  any  part  of  it- 
speaks  for  Itself.  I  see  no  need  to  flail  a  dead 
horse. 

(Degratt  settles  in  his  chair.) 
Bergholz.  Very  well.  Harry? 
Harry.  Mr.  Judd  will  speak  for  me. 
Bergholz.  Mr.  Judd,  then. 
Judd.  Thank  you,    (pause)    Enquirer  Cor- 
poration is  very  much  Involved  In  this  hear- 
in;  wouldn't  you  say,  Mr.  Degratt? 
Degratt.  Yes. 

JUDD.  Why  then  Is  there  no  representative 
of  the  company  present? 

Degratt.  As  their  legal  representative  Im 
prepared  to  answer  all  questions. 

Judd.  Well  see.  (opens  flle)  This  entry  on 
page  three:  "Destitute  of  moral  qualities." 
(eyes  him)  Tell  us  where  this  came  from  If 
you  win,  and  who  exactly  is  responsible. 

Degratt.  Enquirer  Corporation  employs 
seven  thousand  full-time,  professional  in- 
vestigators. Our  information  flows  from  na- 
tionwide soTirces. 
Judd.  Answer  the  question,  please. 
Degratt.  Regarding  one  entry  In  one  of 
forty-two  million  flies?  That  uh  .  .  .  may 
take  some  time.  You  see  that  particular  entry 
was  not  dated.  Which  somewhat  complicates 
the  process  of  tracing  it  down.  But  I  assure 
you  its  origin  Is  authentic.  A  company  in  our 
position  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

Judd.  I  agree  you  can't  afford  to.  (pregnant 
pause)  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Degratt:  How  can 
you  possibly  prevent  it?  (gesture)  Now  the 
information  is  fed  In  through  punch  cards 
Isn't  that  so? 

Degratt.  In  some  cases,  yes. 
Judd.  AU  right  then.  What  about  simple 
clerical     error — or    worse,    a    programming 
error?  People  do  make  mistakes,  Mr.  Degratt 
and  machines  malfunction. 

Degratt.  Why  argue  the  point?  Let's  as- 
sume for  the  moment  the  entry  in  question 


was  somehow  .  .  .  plucked  out  of  thin  air. 
Let  us  then  discard  it. 

(Degratt  reaches  into  flle.  tears  out,  crum- 
ples the  page.  Some  thirty  pages  remain. 
He  whacks  them.) 

Degratt.  Which  leaves  us  with  this.  And 
this  was  not  plucked  from  the  air  Mr.  Judd. 
For  example— and  I  quote:  "I  saw  him  go  into 
a  motel  with  a  Mrs.  Hancock."  Or  this,  quote: 
■He  virtually  acknowledged  intimate  rela- 
tions with  .  .  ."  well,  with  another  married 
woman,  (points  to  Harry)  That  man  is  desti- 
tute of  moral  qualities  I 

Judd  (forcefully) .  Mrs.  Hancock  was  a  visi- 
tor from  Chicago!  As  a  courtesy,  my  client 
met  her  at  the  airport  and  drove  her  to  the 
motel  (gestvire)  As  for  that  other  reference 
why,  that's  locker  room  scuttlebutt  and  you 
know  It!  (thumps  flle)  This  entire  file  is 
little  more  than  accumulated  hearsay — de- 
liberately and  maliciously  arranged  to  shore 
up  a  charge— a  morals  charge— for  which  you 
admittedly  have  no  explanation! 

(Degratt  simply  shrugs:  he's  noticed  Berg- 
holz fidgeting  in  his  seat.) 

Bergholz.  Are  you  aware  of  our  position 
Mr.  Judd?  Our  Ufeblood  Is  defense  contracts. 
Why  .  .  .  when    word    reached    Washington 
we  had  a  sex  offender  on  our  payroll  .  .  . 
Harry.  Sex  ... 

Bergholz  (cuts  Harry  off).  "Office  behavior 
questionable  .  .  .  provocative  looks,  acts,  re- 
marks .  .  .  touching  with  lustful  Intent  ..." 
(Colerain  is  shaking  his  head.) 
Colerain.  Surely  Mr.  Judd  you  don't  main- 
tain the  average  man— the  normal  man,  lives 
like  that. 

(He  Indicates  flle.) 

Judd.  What  makes  you  think  this  report  is 
accurate,  or  objective?  Show  me  one  entry 
supporting  Harry  Stratton's  character.  Show 
me  one  indication  he  has  any  redeeming 
qualities  whatsover! 

Colerain.  We  assume  he  has  redeeming 
qualities.  Our  concern  here  is  for  truth.  In 
this  case,  hidden  truth.  The  .  .  .  submerged 
and  camouflaged  areas  of  Mr.  Stratton's  char- 
acter. Areas  which  Jeopardize  our  interests. 
Judd.  Truth  you  say?  Truth,  as  Mr.  Degratt 
should  know,  is  brought  out  in  an  adversary 
proceeding,  by  examination  and  cross-ex- 
amination, of  being  able  to  answer,  to  rebut. 
Tell  me  if  you  will,  how  I  cross-examine 
thirty-two  pages  of  print!  (turns  to  Berg- 
holz) Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  contents 
of  this  file  are  inadmissible.  And  I  request 
a  ruling. 

Bergholz.  The  reason  for  this  gathering. 
Mr  Judd,  Is  to  consider  the  transfer  of  your 
client  to  our  St.  Louis  plant.  The  flle  Is  inci- 
dental. ,      ^       . 

Degratt  (turns) .  I've  been  meaning  to  ask, 

Mr    Stratton.  The  night  following  your  uh, 

•discussion'  in  Mr.  Vinton's  office— you 

were  in  the  building  until  well  after  eleven 

p.m.   (eyes  him)   Why  was  that? 

Harry   (angered).  Did  you  have  someone 
tailing  me?  How  long's  that  been  going  on? 
Degratt.  What  were  you  doing  here  all  that 
time? 

JUDD.  Harry.  This  is  a  fishing  trip.  You 
don't  have  to  answer. 

(Harry  looks  at  the  faces  of  his  employers.) 

Harry.  Don't  I?    (draws  a  breath)    What 

he's  getting  at  Is  the  flle.  I  knew  It  was  on 

Frank's   desk.   I   waited   until   everyone   left 

and  then  ran  off  some  photocopies. 

Degratt.  That  flle,  sir,  was  private  prop- 
erty. I  believe  you  knew  that. 
Harry.  Yes.  Frank  told  me  so. 
Judd.  He  did  more  than  that.  He  deUber- 
ately  baited  him  with  It!  Held  it  up  to  him 
and  then  denied  him  access  I  Isn't  that  so, 
Mr.  Vinton? 

Vinton  (unperturbed).  Bait?  The  thought 
never  entered  my  mind. 

Judd.  No.  Of  course  not.  Nor  that  with- 
holding such  information  under  those  cir- 
cumstances was  punitive!  Nor  that  It 
amounts.  In  fact,  to  deliberate  cruelty!  I'm 


sure  none  of  that  occurred  tq  you!  (force- 
fully, to  Board)  My  client  had  every  moral 
and  human  right  to  act  as  he  did! 

Degratt.  Human  he  Is,  sir — but  Moral? 
(quietly)  You're  an  able  lawyer,  Mr.  Judd. 
But  not  even  your  skill  can  obscure  the  fact 
Harry  Stratton  crept  Into  the  vice-presi- 
dent's office  and  stole  that  file.  This  man  has 
many  talents,  gentlemen:  he  is  not  only  a 
theoretical  chemist — he  Is  also  a  very  prac- 
tical petty  thief! 

Bedroom  of  Stratton  home,  day.  Cheer- 
ful, sunny  room.  Beth  Stratton  Is  hanging 
some  freshly  laundered  and  Ironed  glass  cur- 
tains. A  pretty  sight,  as  she  stands  in  dap- 
pled sunlight  A  few  years  Harry's  Junior,  she 
is  the  kind  of  woman  any  man  would  want 
for  his  own.  A  moment  passes  and  Harry 
wallcs  into  the  room,  looking  troubled  and 
worn.  She  turns,  sees  his  expression. 
Harry.  Beth  .  .  .  I've  been  fired. 
Beth.  Oh  Harry.  No! 

Harry.  Oh  Harry,  yes!  Did  it  all  by  my- 
self, too.  Really  blew  It. 

Beth.  How?  What  happened? 
Harry  (holds  up  the  file).  Remember  I 
made  copies  of  this?  (Drops  it  on  bed) .  Well, 
there's  a  clause  in  my  contract — one  of  those 
catch-all  things,  you  know,  if  I  do  anything 
to  violate  public  standards  or  morals  .  .  . 
something  vague  like  that — anyway,  a  tech- 
nicality. So  thev  canned  me  for  "conduct 
not  irreprehenslble."  (Sits  on  bed).  They 
can  make  It  stick,  too.  Judd  told  me  so. 

(Beth  sits  beside  him,  placing  a  hand  on 
his.  Takes  a  long  moment  to  digest  all  this. 
Her  gaze  settles  on  the  file.) 

Beth.  That's  not  why  they  fired  you. 
honey.  This  is.  (Indicates  flle).  What  kind 
of  people  are  they  anyway,  could  believe  a 
thing  like  this? 

Harry.  People  I  thought  I  knew.  How's 
that  for  a  kick  in  the  head? 

(She  Ukes  the  flle  to  a  wastebasket,  neatly 
drops  it  in.) 

Beth.  That's  where  it  belonged  in  the 
first  place. 

Harry  (very  serious).  Beth.  You  really 
think  so?  I  mean  ...  did  It  give  you  any 
doubts,  what  It  says  in  there? 

Beth  (warm  smile).  After  flfteen  years  do 
you  really  have  to  ask? 

Harry.  Hon,  I'm  finding  out  these  days 
there's  nothing  you  can  take  for  granted. 

Beth.  So  here's  one  thing:  Beth  Stratton. 
And  don't  vou  forget  it. 

Harry.  StUl.  that  flle  had  to  come  from 
somewhere.  Who's  saying  these  things  about 
me?  Friends?  Associates?  Neighbors?  Has 
to  be. 

Beth.  Hey. 

Harry.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
Beth.  What  do  you  think?  They  can't  get 
awav  with  this! 

Harry.  Well  it's  all  very  legal  and  compli- 
cated. You  know  how  contracts  are  .  .  . 

Beth  (serious).  Harry.  You  can't  Just  sit 
back.  You're  not  thinking  that  way,  are  you? 
Harry.  Oh  .  .  .  I'm  Just  beat,  honey.  Really. 
Beth  (special  meaning).  Pressure? 
Harry.  No,  no.  Nothing  like  that.  Just 
ground  down,  that's  all. 

(Beth  goes  to  the  wastebasket,  withdraws 
file,  looks  at  it.) 

Beth.  "Enquirer  Corporation."  (consider- 
able resolve)  You  know  what  we  have  to  do. 
honey.  Take  them  to  Court. 

Harry.  Beth.  That  could  drag  on  for  years. 

Beth.  Maybe.  Maybe  no.  From  what  I  hear 

it  kind  of  depends  on  your  lawyer.  I  know 

this  Judd's  got  a  reputation,  but  is  he  really 

any  good? 

Harry.  /  think  so. 

Beth.  All  right  then,  let's  go  see  him. 
Harry   (hesitates,  then)   Aw  who'm  I  kid- 
ding? I  can't  afford  a  lawsuit.  Not  now  any- 
way! 

Judd.  Yes  you  can — at  least  as  far  as 
money's  concerned. 

Judd's  office,  day.  Beth,  Harry  there  (with 
a  change  of  clothing).  Ben  is  with  them. 
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JiTDD.  If  I  lose  the  case  for  you,  forget  it. 
If  I  win,  I  take  thlriy  percent  of  the  award. 

Bkth.  What  Und  of  award? 

Ben.  Two  hiandiled,  maybe  three  hundred 
thousand.  I 

JiTDD  (quickly).  Don't  start  counting.  We 
can  ask  for  three!  hundred  thousand,  but 
you'll  be  lucky  to  g^t  fifty. 

Hamy.  Big  risk  lalit? 

JuDD.  You'll  never  take  a  bigger  one.  Your 
Job's  finished,  you  know  that.  You'll  be  look- 
ing for  work.  Everywhere  you  go  you'll  have 
to  answer  the  charges  made  in  that  Court- 
room. That  is,  ptJDvlded  we  win.  (Harry's 
head  snaps  up).  If 'we  lose  .  .  .  you  won't  get 
a  nickel  and  I  dou^t  you  could  work  in  the 
city  dump. 

Hakrt    (bewildered).  Uttle   holes  in  little 
cards,  (shakes  his  ^ead)  I  don't  know,  Beth. 
Maybe  we  better 
forget  it. 

JuDD.  Why  don't 
it  over. 

Habkt.  I  don't  like  it.  Beth.  I  really  don't. 

Bbth.  You  want  I  o  sell  shoes  or  sonxethlng? 
It'll  -^ome  to  that,  you  know,  (goes  to  him) 
How   about  that  FhD  of   yours,   Harry.   Re- 


ust  take  our  lumps  and 
^ou  two  go  borne  and  talk 


member   what  we 


went   through   to  get  it? 

Hakkt  (very  lively,  very  warmly).  Course 
I  do. 

to  throw  all  that  down 
the  drain  because  tome  .  .  credit  bureau  Is 
telling' Ties  about  you?  (turns)  Mr.  Judd. 
Talk  to  him,  will  you?  We've  got  to  clear 
his  name. 

Judd.  Mrs.  Stratfon,  there's  no  guarantee 
we  can  do  that. 

Beth.  I  know,  dut  that's  still  why  we're 
going  to  Court,  Isn't  It?  To  try? 

Tou  see,  the  only  course 
open  to  us  is  invaiion  of  privacy.  We  claim 
Enquirer  Corporat  on  deliberately  and  ma- 
liciously put  Harr;    in  a  false  light. 

Beth.  Isn't  tha^  Just  exactly  what  they 
did 

Ben.  Yes.  but  Hbrry  Is  not  on  trial  then. 
they  are.  His  reputation  is  therefore  Im- 
material. 

JtJBD.  The  scrutlty  is  on  them.  Their  mo- 
tives, their  actions,  their  methods.  One:  did 
they  violate  your  right  to  remain  personally 
secure?  Two:  were  they  malicious  and  reck- 
less in  their  metboAs?  And  In  defending  that 


Degratt   will   lose 


Courthouse,  courtroom 
his   assistant   at   d  jfense 
at  the  plaintiff's.  S(  ated 
them  in  the  spectal  or 


It  Isn't  already? 

:le  walk,  does  some  head- 


ao  opportunity  to  make 
your  life  public.  I  mean  the  whole  back  side 
of  It!  All  you  stspd  to  gain  is  cash  and 
infamy. 

Harry.  Lord.  (B^th  shoots  him  a  disap- 
proving look)  Wei;  I'm  partly  thinking  of 
you.  you  know.  TJou  heard  what  he  said. 
Besides,  everything  we've  got  would  be  on 
the  line.  (Silence.) 

Beth.  You  think 

(Harry  takes  a  HI 
scratching.) 

Harry.  Sell  shoes  br  fight. 

( He  sends  a  look  i  t  Judd. ) 

Judd  (restralninj  gesture).  Don't  ask  me 
to  quote  you  odds 

Beth.  Who  cares  bbout  odds?  Things  can't 
be  worse  than  they  ire  now. 

Judd.  I  don't  knc  w.  So  far  Just  a  few  peo- 
ple know  about  th^.  (waves  file)  You  want 
to  be  famous? 

Beth  (slowed)  Pdr  what? 

(Judd  picks  up  ^he  file,  thumbs  through 
It,  looks  at  them.) 

JtTDo.  All  of  It,  oij  some  of  It — maybe  none 
of    it.   That'll    be   i  p   to   the   Jury. 

Harry.  I  don't  kiow,  honey  .  .  .  what  do 
you  think? 

Beth.  You  know  [what  I  think. 

(Harry  takes  another  little  stroll.  Stops.) 

Harry.  I'll  tell  yoa  this:  I'm  no  shoe  sales- 
man, (whacks  fist  into  palm) .  Mr.  Judd,  Mr. 
Caldwell.  Let's  taki    them  to  Courtl 

ACr  three 


.  In  session.  Oegratt, 

table.    Harry,   Ben 

immediately  behind 

section,  Beth  Stratton. 


Elsewhere,  Bergholz,  'Vinton.  Judd  addresses 
the  Jury. 

Judo.  My  client  Is  not  the  defendant. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  He  is  not  charged 
with  any  crime.  Yet  ironically  he  faces  pun- 
ishment far  more  severe  than  any  prison 
sentence.  I've  already  shown  how  he  lost  his 
livelihood  .  .  .  And  you  have  seen  the  intri- 
cate ways  in  which  his  reputation  has  been 
blackened.  The  cause?  (holds  up  file) 
Thirty- two  sheets  of  paper.  How  many  times 
they  have  been  reproduced,  into  what  hands 
they  have  fallen — or  will  fall — no  one  knows, 
(indicates  Harry) 

Now  my  client  has  no  recourse  other  than 
to  bring  suit  against  the  Enquirer  Corpora- 
tion— a  credit  research  bureau.  The  question 
you  must  decide  is  this:  where  does  legiti- 
mate credit  investigation  end  and  invasion 
of  privacy  begin?  (pause)  Should  you  find 
for  the  plaintiff  you  cannot  restore  his  Job, 
you  cannot  rebuild  bis  reputation.  You  can 
offer  him  nothing  but  a  cash  award.  But  this 
issue  goes  beyond  the  weighing  of  damages 
in  dollars  and  cents.  What  is  at. stake  here 
Is  not  the  size  of  a  man's  bank  account,  but 
his  very  life — its  meaning,  and  the  promise 
of  his  future,  (pause) 

Thank  you. 

Corridor  outside  courtroom.  People  flow- 
ing out  of  court,  going  about  their  business. 
Harry  stands  by  the  door,  nervously  pulling 
out  a  cigarette.  Beth  is  with  him.  Judd  and 
Ben  emerge  frcmi  Courtroom,  stopping  when 
they  see  Harry. 

Harry.  Mister,  you've  got  me  shook,  (eyes 
him)   Was  that  our  whole  case? 

Judd.  Case  for  the  plaintiff,  yes. 

Harry.  What — that  I  got  flred?  They  could 
read  that  in  the  newspaper. 

Ben.  How  about  the  seven  character  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Stratton? 

Harry.  So  Degratt  comes  up  with  ten  guys 
who  say  I'm  a  bum.  These  days  they're  not 
hard  to  find.  (Irritated  gesture)  You  told  me 
you  were  going  to  demolish  that  file — I  mean, 
really  take  it  apart!  (taps  him)  What 
happened? 

(Ben,  Judd  exchange  looks.) 

Judd.  Harry.  We  told  you  our  real  Job  here 
Is  knocking  down  the  defense.  Now  we  can't 
do   that  until  It's   been   presented   can  we? 

H.\RRY.  How  should  I  know?  I  Just  don't 
think  we  got  off  on  the  right  foot! 

Judd.  What's  got  into  you.  an3rway? 

Harry.  Into  me?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?  Look,  you  run  the  case,  I'll  run  Harry 
Stratton.  Okay? 

Beth.  Harry. 

(Her  tone  of  voice  casual  enough,  yet  it 
'Stops  Harry  cold.  Apparently  her  Interrup- 
tion has  a  great  deal  of  meaning.) 

Harry.  Can't  do  anything  right  can  I? 
(shows  bis  palms)  Look  at  that.  Soaking  wet. 
I . . .  better  wash  up. 

(Abruptly  leaves.  Awkward  silence.) 

Judd.  (gently).  Beth.  la  there  anything 
you  ought  to  tell  me? 

Beth,  (looks  after  Harry  a  moment)  It's 
Just  the  pressure.  Mr.  Judd.  He  .  .  .  didn't 
mean  anything. 

(Judd  l(x>ks  over  to  Ben,  who  offers  a  dis- 
guised shrug,  a  somewhat  dubious  look.) 

Courtixwm,  day.  Again  In  session.  Degratt 
stands  by  the  Witness  Stand  as  Bergholz  ap- 
proaches it  (having  Just  taken  the  oath). 

Besgholz.  Lawrence  J.  Bergholz,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Olmstead  Industries. 

(He  sits  down,  Degratt  turns  to  him.) 

Deoratt.  Mr.  Bergholz,  I'll  get  right  to  the 
point:  Would  you  say  this  file  had  any  bear- 
ing on  Harry  Stratton's  dismissal? 

Bergholz.  Directly?  No.  It  merely  served 
to  confirm  what  we  had  already  come  to 
suspect. 

Degratt.  Do  you  have  any  personal  grudge 
against  the  plaintiff? 

BERGHOI.Z.  I  bear  him  no  malice,  (pause) 
I'd  like  to  point  out  he  was  dismissed  by 
unanimous  action  of  the  president  and  board 
of  directors. 


Degratt.  Your  witness. 

(He  sits  down.  Judd  waits  a  moment, 
thumbing  through  his  copy  of  the  file.  Then 
takes  It  to  the  stand. ) 

Judd.  Mr.  Bergholz  you  say  the  file  "only 
served  to  confirm  what  you  had  already  come 
to  suspect." 

Bergholz    That  is  correct. 

Judd.  I  wonder  then  how  well  you  know 
the  man. 

Bergholz.  As  chairman  of  the  board  It's 
my  business  to  know  my  staff. 

Judd.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  did  you 
personally  witness  "suspicious"  or  so-called 
"Immoral"  acts  on  the  part  of  Harry  Strat- 
ton? 

Bergholz.  Hardly,  Mr.  Judd. 

Judd.  You  believe  this  file,  then. 

Bergholz.  On  the  whole,  yes. 

Judd.  If  you  didn't  witness  any  of  the 
alleged  acts,  what  on  earth  leads  you  to  be- 
lieve the  file  is  correct? 

Bergholz.  Well.  You  can't  discount  the 
stature  of  Enquirer  Corporation,  can  you?  A 
company  of  that  size  and  reputation  would 
hardly  say  these  things  If  they  weren't  true. 

(This  has  impact.  Murmur  grows  and  has 
to  be  rapped  down  by  Botkln.  Judd  waits 
and  lets  the  effect  sink  in.  Then: 

Judd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bergholz.  You've 
made  it  clear  this  file  cost  Harry  Stratton 
his  Job. 

Degratt.  (Jumping  up) .  Objection! 

Judd.  No  further  questions. 

The  courtroom,  still  in  session,  Degratt, 
file  In  hand,  walking  toward  the  stand.  Lewis 
Gallon  seated  on  stand.  In  his  fifties,  solid 
build,  the  kind  of  a  man  who  can  handle 
himself  in  a  scrap. 

Degratt.  Now  Mr.  Gallon.  When  Enquirer 
Corpwratlon  accumulates  a  file  such  as 
this  .  .  .  (displays  it)  ...  well,  be  honest 
now:  isn't  that  prying? 

Galion.  No  sir.  Unless  you  consider  read- 
ing a  newspaper  prying.  Our  main  interest 
is  the  man's  reputation — what's  already 
known  about  him. 

Degratt.  You  mean,  Mr.  Galion,  this  file 
was  accumulated  discreetly?  By  established, 
professional  techniques?  Is  that  correct? 

Galion.  It  is. 

Degratt.  It  was  not  done  carelessly  or 
recklessly  or  with  malicious  intent? 

Galion.  No  sir. 

Degratt.  All  right.  As  a  qualified  expert — 
with  over  thirty  years'  professional  exper- 
ience— what  is  your  conclusion  regarding 
Harry  Stratton's   behavior? 

Galion.  Exactly  what  I  said  in  the  report. 
He  is  a  man  destitute  of  moral  concepts. 

Degratt.  "Destitute  of  moral  concepts." 
That  was  your  conclusion? 

Galion.  Yes.  In  my  opinion  that  phrase 
describes  the  character  of  the  plaintiff. 

(Judd  and  Harry  whisper.) 

Harry.  He's  lying!  He  didn't  think  up  that 
phrase,  it  was  in  the  file,  remember?  They 
don't  even  know  how  it  got  there!  (stares) 
Aren't  you  going  to  object? 

Judd.  No. 

Harry.  Why  not?  Cant  you  see  what 
they're  doing? 

Judd.  Yes.  And  the  Jury  can  see  yo\^  I  said 
it  could  get  rough.  Now  simmer  down. 

Degratt.  It  may  sound  foolish  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Galion,  but  does  this  file  in  any  way 
place  Mr.  Stratton  in  a  false  light? 

Galion.  No  sir,  it  does  not. 

Degratt  (turning  to  Judd).  Your  witness. 

(Degratt  retires  to  his  seat.  Judd  rises, 
marching  straight  down  on  Gallon,  eyes 
boring  all  the  way  through  him.) 

JtTDD.  Mr.  Galion  your  business  is  credit 
research.  As  long  as  Harry  Stratton  pays  his 
bills,  what  do  you  care  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  is?   It's   none  of  your  business  Is  it? 

Degratt.  Objection! 

JtTDD.  Your  Honor  the  thrust  of  this  case 
Is  privacy — the  plaintiff's  right  to  remain 
personally  secure.  If  his  personal  life  can  be 
probed  to  the  extent  shown  in  this  file  .  .  . 
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(he  holds  it  up)  If  such  derogatory  and 
non-contextual  data  can  be  assembled  .  .  . 
in  the  name  of  "credit  investigation"— then 
the  very  concept  of  freedom  as  we  know  it, 
is  in  Jeopardy. 

BoTKiN.  I'll  allov;  the  question. 
JUDD.  I  repeat:    Is  Harry  Stratton's  char- 
acter any  of  your  business? 

Galion.    I   don't   set    company  policy   Mr 
Judd.  I  Just  follow  orders. 

Judd  "Just  follow  orders"!  That  has  a  fa- 
miliar—and  sinister— ring!  (opens  file)  Mr. 
Gallon  I'm  going  to  cite  some  specific  entries. 
Tell  the  Court,  please,  how  they  came  into 
being  For  example:  Mr.  Stratton  "prefers 
an  automatic  shift  to  a  manual  transmis- 
sion " 

Galion  (thinks  a  moment).  That  .  .  .  was 
included  in  a  questionnaire  on  preferences, 
some  years  back,  when  Mr.  Stratton  bought 
a  car. 

Judd.  Harmless  enough  I  suppose.  Al- 
though some  may  wonder  how  it  got  Into  a 
credit  statement,  (reads  from  file)  Quote: 
•Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton  have  no  children;  in 
fact  they  cannot  have  children."  Unquote. 
Where  did  you  get  that? 

Gauon.  His  uh  .  .  .  an  application  for 
health  insurance. 

Judd.  I  see.  (eves  him)  There  are  addi- 
tional medical  entries  here  which  I  consider 
too  delicate  to  mention.  These,  too,  I  sup- 
pose, are  a  matter  of  "public  record",  (pauses 
for  effect)  Now  this.  "Question:  have  you 
ever  been  charged  with  a  felony?  Answer: 
Yes,  assault".  You  recognize  this? 

Galion.  No.  not  specifically.  But  it's  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Judd  (eves  him  with  disgust).  It  is  also  a 
matter  of 'public  record  that  the  charge  was 
dismissed— that  Harry  Stratton  was  not  the 
aggressor!  That  in  fact,  he  acted  heroically 
to  save  a  young  girl  from  a  vicious  beating! 
(passionately)  What  I  want  to  know,  Mr. 
Gallon,  Is  why  that  information  does  not 
appear  in  your  carefully  researched,  profes- 
sionally prepared  "credit  statement"!  Why 
do  I  see  nothing  here  but  the  charge? 

GALION.  Well,  sir.  The  way  our  flies  are 
organized,  it's  relatively  simple  to  record 
filed  lawsuits,  but  expensive  to  note  their 
disposition. 

Judd.  Oh,  I  see.  It's  a  matter  of  economics. 
How  do  we  know  then— as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics—the   remainder    of    this    so-called 
"record"  isn't  equally  misleading? 
Degratt.  Objection. 

Judd.  The  issue  here  is  not  only  the  prob- 
ing for  information  but  the  responsible  han- 
dling of  the  results!  If  what  I  have  shown 
is  not  "misleading"  I'd  like  to  know  what 
term  is  appropriate. 
BoTKiN.  Mr.  Degratt. 

Degratt.  If   it   please    the   Court    ...   in 
order  for  business  to  function  some  freedom 
must  be  allowed.  Some  leeway,  some   room 
for    error— or.    In    this    case,    for    omission. 
Being  aware  of  that  omission  we  made  no 
use  of  the  assault  charge  in  this  proceeding. 
(Botkln  simply  eyes  him  a  moment.) 
Botkin.  Please  continue.  Mr.  Judd. 
Judd.  The    defense    maintains    the    infor- 
mation in  this  file  is  privileged  and  was  lim- 
ited in  Its  communication.  (To  Gallon  I  as- 
sume then  you're  careful  In  your  Interviews 
not  to  .  .  .  say,  "tip  your  hand." 
Galion.  That  is  correct. 
JtTDD.  In  the  course  of  your  investigation, 
you  personally  interviewed  a  Mr.  Laferty  of 
Trlbly  Enterprises,  is  that  correct? 

Galion.  Mr.    Stratton's    former   employer. 
Yes. 

Judd.  Do  vou  remember  the  date  of  that 
Interview— and  the  time  you  left  the  office? 
Galion  (looks  through  his  notes;  then). 
That  was  .  .  .  August  twenty-first.  I  had  a 
plane  to  catch  at  three-fifteen.  I'd  say  I  left 
no  later  than  two  o'clock. 

Judd  (producing  a  letter).  At  this  time  Id 
Uke  to  Introduce  Into  evidence  Plaintiff  ex- 


hibit J— a  letter  dictated  by  Mr.  Laferty  ap- 
proximately two-forty-five  that  same  date. 

(Hands  it  to  clerk  and,  as  the  ritual  is 
performed,  Judd  reads  from  notes.) 

Judd.  It  Is  addressed  to  Mr.  Prank  Vinton 
and  says  in  part— quote— "In  light  of  what  I 
have  Just  learned  about  Harry  Stratton  I 
feel  I  should  apologize  for  having  recom- 
mended him  as  a  prospective  employee  .  .  ." 
Unquote  (hotly  to  Gallon). 

Would  you  state  once  again  under  oath,  sir, 

that  these  Interviews  are  conducted  discreetly 

and  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  arouse  suspicion? 

(Galion  shows  shocked  countenance.) 

Courtroom,  Still  in  session,  Harry  now  on 

the  stand.  He  is  uneasy. 

Judd.  It's  been  a  long  day  Harry.  I'll  try 
to  be  brief,  (pause)  Be  completely  honest, 
now.  Have  you  ever  done  any  of  the  things 
mentioned  In  this  file? 

(Harry  hesitates.  The  whole  rooms  seems 
to  draw  its  breath.) 
Harry.  Yes  I  have. 
(Spectators  react.) 
Judd.  What  for  Instance? 
Harry.  I've  gotten  drunk  a  couple  of  times, 
(thinks)    I've  kidded  around   with  some  of 
the  girls  in  the  office.  You  know  how  things 
go  around  an  office.  But  this  .  .  .  touching 
with  lustful  intent  ...  I  can't  agree  with 
that,   (gestures)   Besides.  My  wife  and  I  .  .  • 
well.  If  you  knew  her  .  .  .  What  I  mean  Is  .  .  • 
I  don't  play  around,  Mr.  Judd. 

Judd  (shows  him  file).  Now  this  document 
was  forwarded  to  your  company  on  August 
twenty-eighth.  Would  you  tell  the  Court 
some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  since 
that  date? 

Harry.  I  got  fired.  I . . .  (stops) . 
Judd.  Go  on. 

Harry.   What?    (odd   gesture)    Yes.    I   got 
fired.  I  .  .  .  now  I  find  It  impossible  to  get 
work.   You   can   imagine   the   pressure   that 
exerts.  My  credit's  down  to  nothing.  People, 
some  of  them,  make  it  pretty  clear  they  wont 
associate  vrtth  a  man  of  my  reputation. 
(Shifts  his  weight  awkwardly.) 
JtTDD.  In  so  many  words? 
Harrt.  What? 

Judd.  I  said  "in  so  many  words". 
(Harry  stares  at  him  a  moment,  looking 
blank.) 

Harry.  Yes.  In  so  many  words,  (gesture) 

Maybe  I  should  say  something  here.  About 

pressure.  It  may  have  a  bearing,  you  see  .  .  . 

( Unaccountably  Harry  has  begun  to  sweat. 

Looks  frightened.) 

Judd.  Harry. 

H.vrry.  Yes  I  know.  You  say  "friends".  I'll 
tell  you  about  friends  . . . 
Judd.  Are  you  all  right? 
Harry.  As  to  that.  The  truth.  Isn't  that 
It?  The  whole  truth?  I  started  to  say  .  .  . 
(stops,    looks    around)    Could   I   have   some 
water?  I  .  .  .  guess  I'm  not  very  well  at  that. 
Court  counsel  room.   Harry  sagging  in   a 
chair    looking    rather    pale,    sipping    water. 
Beth  with  him.  Judd,  Ben  hurry  into  room, 
close  the  door. 

Judd.  Harry.  What  happened  In  there? 
Harrt.  You  suppose  there's  a  way  out  of 
this?  Mv  testifying,  I  mean. 
Judd.  No.  I  told  you  that.  Why? 
(Harry  shoots  a  look  at  Beth,  then  takes 
the  plunge.) 

Harry.  Back  about  four  years  ago  I  was 
developing  a  rocket  fuel.  It  had  terrific  po- 
tential but  it  was  also  very  dangerous.  The 
firm  wanted  it  yesterday.  You  know  how  It 
goes.  The  pressure. 

Bbth.  I  hardly  saw  him,  Mr.  Judd.  More 
than  a  year  went  by.  Just  day  and  night  .  .  . 
Harry.  I  realize  now  it  was  affecting  me 
emotlonaUy,  mentally,  physically  .  .  .  (ges- 
ture) But  I  licked  the  problem.  Then  out  of 
the  blue  I  remember  saying  to  myself.  "I've 
had  it.  I'm  cracking  up."  Just  like  that. 
Judd.  A  breakdown? 

Harry.  Mental  and  physical,  the  doctor 
said.  I  checked  into  a  psychiatric  hospital 
for  three  mon'ths. 


Judd.  And  that  was  the  end  of  It? 
Harry.  No.  Happened  all  over  again  about  a 
year  later.  I  went  back  of  my  own  accord, 
had  a  few  shock  treatments.  Just  two  weeks 
that  time.  Since  then  I've  been  fine.  That  is 
.  .  .  (gestxire)  .  .  .  until  now  on  the  Stand. 
Pressure,  you  see.  That's  what  I  can't  take: 
that  kind  of  pressure. 

Ben.  Clint,  If  Degratt  gets  hold  of  this  .  .  . 
Judd.   I   know,    (to  Harry)    How  about  it? 
Can  he  dig  this  out  of  the  files? 

Harry.  I  .  .  .  don't  think  so.  You  see  I  never 
told  the  company.  As  far  as  they're  con- 
cerned, I  was  on  vacation.  I  Just  insisted  on 
some  time  off.  They  didn't  argue  with  me. 
Judd.  Tlien  we're  all  light. 
Harry.  No.  On  the  Stand  Jvist  now  1 
Just  .  .  .  Just  for  a  minute  there,  almost  lost 
control.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  blurting  It 
out.  All  of  it. 

Ben.  Degratt  knows  we've  got  him  on  the 
ropes,  Clint.  He'll  be  fishing. 

(Harrv  rises,  walking,  tied  up  in  knots.  It 
is  evident  this  man  Is  under  tremendous 
pressure — and  is  beginning  to  yield  to  it. 
Turns  facing  Judd.) 

Harry.  Clint,  you've  got  to  keep  me  off 
that  Stand! 

Judd.  How?  Withdraw  the  suit?  Drop  the 
case?  Is  that  what  you  want? 

Beth.  We  can't  do  that  Mr.  Judd.  You  know 
we  can't. 

Judd.  I  warned  you  at  the  outset,  remem- 
ber? 

HARRY.  Suppose  Degratt  comes  right  out 
and  says  "Have  you  ever  been  In  a  mental 
Institution?"  He  may  not  even  have  to.  (Im- 
ploring look)  See  what  I'm  getting  at? 
Degratt  could  twist  me  all  around  up  there. 
Why  ...  he  could  go  through  that  file  page 
by  page  and  make  every  last  thing  stick ! 

(Judd  and  Ben  exchange  looks.  This  is 
trouble.) 
Ben.  Could  we  settle,  maybe? 
Judd.  Degratt  saw  what  happened  you 
know.  If  we  try  for  a  settlement  now.  he 
could  very  well  put  two  and  two  together. 
If  he  figures  it  out — we're  through.  You  want 
to  run  that  risk? 

Harry.  I  don't  know.  The  only  thing  I'm 
certain  of  .  .  .  I'm  not  going  back  on  that 
Stand.  I  can't. 

(He  sinks  exhausted  into  a  chair.  On  their 
reactions: ) 

ACT    FOUR 


Judd's  office  building,  night  Judd's  office, 
night.  Judd,  dressed  as  he  was  in  Court,  is  In 
front  of  his  desk,  leaning  back  on  it,  waiting 
as  Ben  comes  in,  closes  the  door.  Both  men 
are  far  from  happy. 

Ben  (pause) .  I  think  he  knows. 
Judd.  Did  he  say  anything? 
Ben.  No,  but  .  .  .  he's  got  a  look  on  hla 
face. 

(This  gives  Judd  pause.  Reflects  a  mo- 
ment.) 

Judd.  He  wouldn't  wait  until  we  put  up  a 
rebuttal  witness.  He'd  have  brought  it  up 
long  ago. 

(But  Judd  harbors  a  doubt.  And  it  shows.) 
Ben.  'Long  as  I'm  reading  faces  .  .  . 
Judd.  Listen.  Tills  same  face  bluffed  you 
out  of  a  full  house,  remember?  (points)  Just 
bring  him  In. 

( Ben  makes  a  start  on  a  grin,  turns,  opens 
the  door  for  Degratt,  who  enters — also  dressed 
as  he  was  in  Court,  but  wearing,  in  addition, 
a  confident  expression.  A  touch  broader  and 
it  would  be  patronizing.) 

Degratt.  I  know  we're  here  for  a  little  horse 

trading,  Mr.  Judd.  But  tell  me  .  .  .  (deliberate 

pause)  .  .  .  who's  got  the  horse- you  or  me? 

Judd.  I  think  your  sense  of  the  Jury  tells 

you  that.  Sit  down. 

(Judd  Indicates  a  chair.  Degratt  pointedly 
takes  a  different  one.  Each  man  sizes  up  the 
other.) 

Degratt.  Shoot. 

Judd  (politely).  Let's  start  by  clearing  the 
air,  Mr.  Degratt.  Nothing's  going  to  win  this 
cose  for  you  and  we  both  know  it. 
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L  t  Stop  there,  counMllor. 

„ ^ /  word. 

JtTDD.  The  news  msdla,  for  example.  What 
will  two  more  days'  o  )verage  do  for  Enqviirer's 
reputation? 

I>EGRATT.  Or  your  client's,  for  that  matter? 

JuDD.  No  good,  certainly.  So  what  do  we 
gain,  any  of  us? 

Degratt.  In  terms  of  the  Jury  award? 
Couple  of  thousand,  i  [Ive  or  take. 

jTTDD.  Is  It  worth  It?  Why  prolong  the 
agony  of  our  clients? 

DwHtATT.  You  thlnl  c  I  enjoy  putting  people 
through  this?  (sits  tack  In  amazement.  But 
you — you  really  want  to  settle? 

JuDD.  Won't  hurt   o  talk  about  It. 

Dkgratt.  I  wonder. 

(Outer  door  heard  banging,  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  aX\  heads  turn  as 
office  door  swings  open.  Harry  Stratton  Is 
standing  there,  smlUag.) 

JuDD.  (surprised,  annoyed).  What  Is  It, 
Harry?  , 

(Harry  says  nothlqg  until  he  has  marched 
Into  the  center  of  toe  room.) 

Habbt.  I  know  you  don't  want  me  here. 
But  It  occurs  to  me  you  can't  very  well  have 
a  ping-pong   match  "   ""    """" 

you? 

(Indicates  hlmselfl.  

of  TJegratrs  reactlob.  Ben  strides  over  to 
Btarry.  draping  an  ahn  around  his  shoulder 
and   turning   him   hack   toward   the   door.) 

Ben.  Harry.  I'm  K)lng  to  be  very  diplo- 
matic  about  this:    '^t  out. 

(Points  to  the  ddor.  Harry,  brought  up 
sharp,  suddenly  awfre  of  his  position,  re- 
treats awkwardly.  ;Ben  follows.  Degratt 
watches,  shaking  hl4  head  with  a  wry  grin. 

Degratt.  People. 

Judd's  reception  rflom,  night.  Harry  stand- 
ing there,  Ben  closing  the  door  to  Jiidd's 
ofBce,  then  fixing  Harry  with  his  eye. 

BrN.  What  was  tliat  supposed  to  accom- 
plish? 

Hasrt  (holds  up  1^  hands).  You  see  any 
fingernails  left? 

Ben.   Well   try   to 
longer,  will  you? 

( Harry  gi-nira  unhappily  Into  a  chair.  Ben 
deliberately  does  thq  same. ) 

Harry.  Look.  You  dont  have  to  baby-sit. 

BsK  (pointed) .  ChA  I  drive  you  home  then? 

Harrt.  No.  Ill  behave.  But  I'm  here  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Jxidd's  office. 

Decratt.  I  do  all 
name  basis  (offe: 

JtTDD   (taking  It) 


without  the  baU,   can 
A  little  funny.  Aware 


hang  In  there  a  little 


ly  haggling  on  a  flrst- 
hls  hand)   Sid. 

t. 


Degratt.  So  make  me  an  offer 


himself 


comfortable.     So     does 


(Makes 
Judd.) 

JuDD.  Let's  start  ^rlth  the  one  you  made 
me — back  before  the  trial  began,  remember? 

Degratt.   Thlrty-fiTe   thousand. 

JtTDD.  Yea.  But  tht  figure's  gone  up,  Sid. 
That  Jury's  In  a  gineroua  mood,  (paxise) 
Three  hundred  thotlsand. 

Degratt.  What,  the  full  amount?  You  can 

)  better  than  that,  friend. 

JtTDD.  Yes  I  can.  Hut  Itll  be  like  pulUng 

teeth. 

be  perfectly  honest,   I 

like     forty-thousand. 

some  work  to  do. 

(Silence.  The  "me a  regard  one  another 
with  vague  amusemdnt.  Judd  rises,  goes  to 
the  bar,  returning  w  th  a  tray  on  which  are 
ind  an  Ice  bucket.  Sets 

.^  .„ of  Degratt. 

Degratt.  Clint,  you're  my  kind  of  lawyer. 

(Pours  hlmsell  a  shot,  then  reaches  for 
Judd's  glass.) 

JtTDD.  No  thanks. 

(Degratt  thinks  a 
very  carefully  pours 
bottle.) 

Degratt.  It's  going 
evening. 

JtTDD.  You  bet  It  Is-  -friend. 

Judd's  reception  ro  }m,  night.  Coatless  now 


Degratt.  Well,  to 
was  thinking  mon 
Looks  like  we've  got 


moment,  smiles,   then 
hlB  shot  back  Into  the 

to  be  that  kind  of  an 


Ben  has  settled  into  a  chair,  toying  with  an 
empty  liquor  glass.  Harry,  also  coatless  and 
looking  rumpled,  is  pacing  a  precise,  meas- 
ured rectangle.  The  action  Is  so  slow,  so 
deliberate,  it  is  maddening.  Ben  has  held  off 
as  long  as  he  can. 

Ben.  Does  that  really  help? 

Harry.  Yes. 

I A  few  more  measured  steps  and  Harry 
suddenly  makes  for  a  desk  clock.  Picks  it  up, 
stares  at  it,  shakes  it,  listens  to  its  works.) 

Harry.  Midnight?  How  can  that  possibly 
be.   (looks  at  Ben).  Has  .this  thing  stopped? 

Ben  (wearily) .  Harry.  We've  only  been  here 
two  hours. 

Harry.  Maybe  to  you  Its  two  hours,  (waves 
glass) .  I'm  dry. 

Ben.  Oood.  Stay  that  way. 

(Harry  rolls  his  eyes  skyward,  fiops  on  the 
sofa.  Immediately  gets  up  again  to  resume 
walking  in  the  same,  precisely  measured  pat- 
tern. Intercom  buzzes,  startling  the  men 
a  bit.  Ben  flips  It  on.) 

Ben.  Yes,  Clint? 

JtJDD's  voice  (O.S.;  filter).  How  many  In- 
vestigators have  we  got  on  the  Stratton 
case? 

Ben  (thinks  a  moment).  If  you  mean  to- 
night, six. 

Jttdd's  Voice  (o.s.;  filter) .  When's  the  next 
report? 

Ben.  Eight  am. 

Judd's  Voica  (0.8.;  filter) .  All  right. 

(Clicks  off.  Harry  movee  toward  the  desk.) 

Harry.  Six  men  on  what?  What  was  that 
all  about? 

Ben.  Forget  It.  Just  a  lot  of  noise  to  Im- 
press Degratt. 

Harry.  Hey  Turn  that  back  on.  He  could 
be  selling  me  out  for  all  I  know. 

Ben.  Selling  you  .  .  .  !  (warming).  He's 
saving  your  neck! 

Harrt.  Maybe.  Maybe  not. 

Judd's  office,  night.  Ashtrays  have  a  few 
butts  in  them.  Judd  and  Degratt  are  both 
coatless  now,  ties  looeened,  sleeves  rolled  up. 
Judd  is  at  the  little  service  coimter  making 
coffee.  Turns  to  Degratt. 

Judd.  Suppose  I  do  that,  Sid.  Suppose  I  go 
In  there  tomorrow  and  prove  malice.  We're 
talking  punitive  damages  now  which  means 
the  sky's  the  limit.  Your  clients  have  an 
extra  four-five  hundred  thousand  sitting 
aroxind? 

Degratt.  They  grossed  one  hundred  million 
last  year.  Wouldn't  surprise  me  If  they  do. 
But  ah  .  .  .  prove  malice?  you  haven't  a 
prayer. 

Judd.  Twenty-eight  investigators  on  the 
Stratton  file,  right?  You  honestly  believe  not 
one  of  them  found  anything  good  to  say 
about  Harry  Stratton?  Don't  kid  yourself! 
(eyes  him) .  All  I  have  to  do  is  find  one  man 
who's  willing  to  admit  It  and  there's  your 
malice.  One  at  a  time,  Sid,  we're  tracking 
them  down. 

Degratt.  There's  something  here  I  can't 
quite  fathom.  Curiosity  is  a  very  persistent 
trait  in  me.  (gesture).  Of  course  it  can  be 
satisfied  rather  easily  by  dropping  your  price. 

Judd.  No  sale.  If  that  isn't  a  one  hundred 
thousand  dollar  Jury,  I've  never  seen  one. 

Degratt.  Well  I  have  and  it  didn't  look 
like  that,  (thinks).  Say  .  .  .  fifty  thousand. 
And  III  answer  Euiy  questions. 

Judd.  In  public? 

Degratt  (ignoring  that).  You  know,  I'm 
tempted  to  let  this  go  another  day  just  to 
get  Harry  under  cross-examination. 

Judd.  All  right.  That  gives  my  Investigators 
another  day,  too. 

Degratt.  Pair  enough. 

(He  rises,  begins  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  departure.) 

Judd.  See  you  in  Court.  Ten  ajn. 

(Degratt  continues  staging  his  exit.  Thinks, 
stops  a  minute  to  eye  Judd.) 

Degratt.  You're  bluffing. 

Judd.  Sid,  you  found  me  out. 

Degratt  (more  scrutiny.)  It  is  a  bluff. 


Judd.  Of  course.  I  don't  have  any  Investiga- 
tors. Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 

(Degratt  eyes  him  some  more.  Judd  re- 
turns his  stare  with  supreme  Indifference. 
Degratt  wilts  Just  a  bit,  debates  with  him- 
self a  moment  longer.) 

Degratt.  Eighty  thousand. 

Reception  room,  night.  Ben  sunk  low  In 
bis  chair,  wishing  he  could  doze  off,  but  keep- 
ing a  weather  eye  on  Harry,  who  Is  finally 
settled  into  a  chair  In  order  to  stare  glumly 
at  the  carpet.  Door  opens,  Judd  walks  in. 
Goes  directly  to  Harry. 

Jtn)D.  We've  got  a  deal.  Pending  your  ap- 
proval, of  course. 

Harry.  What  kind  of  deal? 

Judd.  Eighty-five  thousand  and  a  full 
clarification. 

Ben  (really  impressed).  What'd  you  use — 
a  club? 

Harry  (coping  with  the  numbers) .  Eighty- 
five  thotisand  .  .  .  (looks  up)  Clarification. 
Can  I  hear  it  first? 

Judd.  No. 

Harry  (mulls  it) .  Suppose  I  accept. 

JtTDD.  Well,  we  have  to  agree  to  a  dis- 
missal with  prejudice.  Then  you  get  your 
money. 

Harry.  With  prejudice. 

JUDD.  Yes.  Means  very  simply  we  can't  ever 
sue  them  again.  The  whole  thing's  over  and 
done  with. 

Harry.  Over?  You  know,  after  all  these 
rotten  months  I'd  almost  settle  for  that  all 
by  itself?  (rolling  the  words  in  his  mouth) 
Eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  (begins  nod- 
ding)   I  think  that's  just  great. 

Judd.  Okay.  Let's  go  inside. 

Judd's  office,  night.  Judd  returning  with 
Harry,  Ben.  Degratt's  eyes  are  expectantly 
on  Judd's. 

Judd.  It's  a  deal. 

Degratt.  Good.  Good,  (going  to  Harry 
takes  his  hand)  Mr.  Stratton,  for  my  part  I'm 
glad  it's  over.  I  don't  enjoy  .  .  . 

Harry.  Never  mind.  Get  to  the  clarifica- 
tion. 

Degratt.  Ah.  Yes,  that,  (walks  away)  It's 
ironic  In  a  way  that  such  a  little  thing  could 
cause  all  this  trouble. 

Harry.  Well? 

Degratt.  That  questionnaire  on  automo- 
biles, remember?  It  came  up  at  the  trial, 
(gets  some  "yes"  nods)  Among  other  things, 
Mr.  Stratton,  you  Indicated  a  preference  for 
hardtops  over  sedans.  Well  you  can't  feed  that 
verbatim  into  a  computer,  so  you  translate  it 
into  a  series  of  numbers,  (gesture)  All  right. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  two  digits  got 
switched  or  maybe  omitted.  Whatever,  the 
wrong  number  went  into  that  computer.  And 
there  It  sat.  Harmless.  Some  five  years  go  by, 
comes  the  dispute  over  the  credit  card  and 
a  reevaluation  Is  ordered.  Follow  so  far? 

JtTDD.  Go  on. 

Degratt.  First  thing  they  do  is  translate 
the  numbers  back  Into  words.  Proper  card 
goes  into  the  computer  and  out  comes  the 
Harry  Stratton  file,  twelve  thousand  lines  a 
minute  on  a  big  sheet,  (gesture) 

Ordinarily  a  phony  number  prints  out 
gibberish  or  nothing  at  all.  But  in  this  case — 
and  believe  me  it's  a  long  shot — it  prints  out 
"Harry  Stratton  Is  destitute  of  moral  qual- 
ities." (pauses,  noting  their  shock)  What 
fooled  us,  you  see,  they  actually  program  such 
a  category. 

(Rather  stunned  silence.) 

Judd.  Who  did  this?  Who's  responsible? 

Degratt.  The  uh  .  .  .  entry  was  fed  in 
from  a  remote  terminal.  It  could  have  origi- 
nated there,  or  the  main  office  .  .  .  some 
punch-card  operator  .  .  . 

JtJDD.  (astounded)  You  don't  fcTioic? 

Decratt.  Look.  We'll  give  you  the  informa- 
tion. Maybe  you  can  figure  it  out. 

Judd.  Sid.  What's  to  prevent  this  from 
happening  again? 

Degratt.  It's  a  million  to  one  shot. 

Judd.  Don't  quote  me  odds.  Look  at  that 
man!  Think  what's  been  done  to  hlml 
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(Indicates  Harry,  who  Is  staring  wordless. 

grim-faced,  at  Degratt.)  ^     .  .v..      » 

Ben.  (hotly).  Did  you  know  about  this  at 

the  hearing?  ^    ^  ,  .».  „ 

Degratt.  Try  to  understand  their  position. 
They'd  checked  this  man  out,  given  him  an 
A-1  rating.  He  gets  Into  this  credit  scrap  and 
on  top  of  everything  It  appears  he's,  well  .  .  . 
"different." 

Ben.  Try  to  understand! 
Degratt.   Heads  were   rolling,  I  tell  you. 
Hotshot  Gallon's  put  in  charge  of  the  thing 
and  like  a  good  professional  investigator  he 
runs  up  a  dossier  in  a  hurry. 

Judd.  He's  no  investigator,  he's  a  profes- 
sional character  assassin! 

Degratt.  Look.  I  know  how  you  feel. 
Judd.  Sure.  But  you  take  their  money. 
(Harry  mumbles  something.) 
Judd.  What?  ^      . 

(Harry  who  has  been  motionless,  showing 
no  flicker  of  reaction,  rises,  walking  slowly 
toward  Degratt.) 

Harry.  Little  holes  In  little  cards. 
(Approaches  Degratt  and,  with  no  rise  In 
Intensity,  lifts  hU  hands  to  the  man's  throat 
and  begins  choking  the  life  out  of  him.  So 
swift  and  viselike  is  the  grip.  Degratt  can 
only  emit  a  short-lived  gasp.  Harrys  face  be- 
trays no  fury,  but  his  eyes  could  kill  unaided. 
Ben.  Judd  take  a  moment  to  react.) 
Judd.  Harry! 

(Half  expecting  him  to  stop.  No  dice.  De- 
gratt's throat  Is  so  restricted  he  is  utterly 
silent,  hands  clawing  weakly  at  Harry's  fore- 
arms, his  face  revealing  a  growing  despera- 
tion Judd,  Ben.  at  last  find  their  senses. 
dashing  toward  the  men.  trying  to  separate 
them.) 

Judd.  Harry,  stop  It ! 
Ben.  Harrv!  You'll  kill  him! 
(So  wild  in  the  man's  strength  they  can- 
not break  his  grip  until  they  pry  his  fingers 
open  one  at  a  time.  Degratt  slumps  to  the 
floor  on  the  verge  of  unconsciousness,  gasp- 
ing, choking.  Harrys  hands  go  limp.  He  turns, 
wordless,  and  moves.  Judd  leans  down,  helps 
Degratt  to  his  feet.) 
JtDD.  You  all  right? 

(Legs  like  rubber,  he  wheezes,  nods  as  best 
as  he  can,  groping  for  a  chair.  Judd,  Ben  help 
him  into  one.) 
Degratt.  Getting  .  .  .  some  air  now  .  .  . 
(Ben  has  poured  out  a  glass  of  water.  De- 
gratt clutches  it,  gulps  It  down,  coughs  it 
right  up  again.) 
Degratt.  It's  all  right  ...  all  right  .  .  . 
(Judd,  Ben.  aware  now  of  a  steady  thump 
thump  behind  them,  about  the  tempo  of 
a  heartbeat.  They  turn  and  see  Harry  who 
has  moved  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room.  He 
sunds  with  his  back  to  them  kind  of  nudg- 
ing the  wall  with  his  flst.) 
Judd.  Harry? 

(The  nudging  continues,  growing  both  in 
tempo  and  intensity,  each  little  blow  at  the 
wall  emphasizing  some  troubling,  but  unut- 
terable thought. 

(The  blows,  rising  to  sudden  fury,  end 
vrtth  a  sickening  crunch.  Whether  It  Is  wood 
or  bone  that  vields  matters  little  to  Harry 
Stratton.  No  one  can  do  anything,  say  any- 
thing to  help  him.  Degratt  has  struggled 
over  to  where  Judd  and  Ben  are  standing. 
They  look  at  him — this  time  more  with  com- 
passion than  contempt  because  It's  clear 
from  his  expression  Degratt  is  aware  he's 
played  a  part  in  this  tragic  development. 
Harry,  unmindful  of  his  battered  flst,  turns 
on  them,  eyes  ablaze  with  a  thousand 
thoughts.  Stands  there  blinking,  washed  by 
a  tidal  wave  of  feeling.  He  struggles  to  give 
voice.) 

(But  he  can  say  no  more.  The  silent  strug- 
gle Is  long  and  awful.) 
Degratt.  My  God. 

EPILOGTTE 

stratton    living    room,    day.    Doubtless    a 
cheerful,  homey  room  at  one  time.  Now,  with 


furniture  gathered  in  one  comer,  various 
packing  cases  about.  It  seems  dreary  and 
lifeless.  Beth  has  turned  from  her  chores  to 
greet  Judd  and  Ben.  They  seem  surprised. 
Judd.  You  closing  the  house  Beth? 
Beth.  Selling  It. 

JtTDD.  Why?  Where  are  you  going? 
Beth.  Moving  up  nearer  Harry.  For  one 
thing  It'll  cut  down  expenses. 

Judd.  Maybe  this  will  help,  then. 
(Hands  her  a  check.) 

Beth.  Eighty-five  thousand  dollars, 
(pavise)  Not  so  big  spread  out  over  the  years, 
is  it?  (shakes  her  head)  Probably  Just  a  tax 
write-off  for  them,  (looks  up)  How  do  you 
vTrite  off  a  husband.  Mr.  Judd? 

JtTDD  (with  compassion).  He's  In  good 
hands.  Beth.  He'll  recover. 

Beth.  When?  The  doctors  are  talking  In 
terms  of  years,  you  know,  (wan  smile)  The 
world's  first  computer  widow.  How's  that 
strike  you? 

JtTDD.  Not  very  well.  We — Ben  and  I — 
we're  going  to  press  for  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Ben.  We  won't  be  polite  about  it,  Mrs. 
Stratton.  It's  going  to  get  through. 

JtTDD.  He's  flying  to  Washington  this  week. 
Beth.  I  dont  suppose  you  can  put  a  cor- 
poration in  Jail,  can  you?  (eyes  begin  to  rim 
with  moisture)  I  know  it's  bad  form  to  be 
bitter.  It's  Just  that  yesterday  ...  the  doc- 
tors .  .  .  (vague  gesture)  Why  is  it  bad  news 
requires  such  long  explanations?  They  finally 
had  to  write  it  down.  I  have  it  here  some- 
place— the  name  of  Harry's  condition.  I 
mean. 

(Tears  cloud  her  eyes,  she  fumbles  aroimd 
in  her  purse  for  the  paper — not  really  look- 
ing for  it.  Just  something  to  do  with  her 
hands.  It  isn't  easy  for  Judd  and  Ben  to  Just 
stand  there,  but  what  can  they  do?  Ben. 
who  has  been  toying  vrtth  a  punch  card, 
moves  to  comfort  her.  In  so  doing,  the  card 
drops  to  the  floor  by  her  feet.  She  retrieves 
it.) 

Beth.  What's  this? 

Ben.  They  uh.  .  .  .  traced  It  down  finally. 
The  original  mistake. 

Beth.  Little  card  with  little  holes,  (pause) 
Looks  harmless  enough. 

(Slowly  tears  it  up.  Judd,  Ben,  simply 
watch.) 

Beth.  I  think  of  a  phrase  you  iised.  Mr. 
Judd:  I'm  just  going  to  have  to  tough  it  out. 
(picks  up  check)  And  this  will  help.  Thank 
you. 

JtTDD.  Is  there  anything  you  need?  Any- 
thing we  can  do? 

Beth.  No.  (studies  check)  Have  you  taken 
a  close  look  at  this? 

Judd.   I   know.   Made   out   by    machine. 
(Beth  nods,  holds  it  up  so  it  can  be  easily 
seen.  Not  a  paper  check,  but  one  printed  on 
a  stiff  card— like  a  government  check — and 
perforated.) 

Beth.  Little  square  holes,  (pause)  What 
do  you  suppose  they  mean? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  12  minutes  in  addition  to  the  3-min- 
ute  allotment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


S  503— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  MANPOW- 
ER PROCUREMENT  ACT  OF  1969 


Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Cook.  Dole.  Goldwater,  McGov- 


ERN  Nelson,  Packwood,  Prouty.  and 
ScHWEiKER.  a  bUl  entitled  "The  Volun- 
tary   Military    Manpower   Procurement 

Act  of  1969."  ...... 

It  was  nearly  2  years  ago  that  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  institute  a 
fully  voluntary  armed  force.  Last  Sep- 
tember I  reintroduced  the  1967  bill  with 
some  revisions.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  further  revision  of  the  1967 

bill. 

In  the  past  2  years  criticism  of  our 
present  military  draft  system  has  grown, 
and  substantial  additional  support  has 
been  indicated  for  the  early  transition 
to  a  fully  voluntary  military  manpower 
procurement  system. 

President  Nixon  has  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  volunteer  army;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  indicated  through 
various  spokesmen  the  advantages  of 
this  manpower  procurement  concept: 
and  numerous  political,  social,  religious, 
and  educational  organizations  have  indi- 
cated their  agreement. 

A  certain  amount  of  this  support  has 
resulted,  of  course,  from  the  growing 
discontent  with  the  Vietnam  adventure 
and  the  large-scale  drafting  of  men  for 
this  conflict.  The  young  of  the  country 
on  whom  the  draft  falls  so  inequitably, 
especially  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war 
many  of  them  feel  is  morally  indefen- 
sible, are  reflecting  their  dissent  in  ever 
more  vocal  numbers.  The  minorities  are 
also  restive  under  the  draft.  The  Nation 
is  divided  by  the  provisions  of  an  act 
which  require  what  so  many  patently  do 
not  believe  in. 

There  also  has  been  in  the  same  time 
period,  a  growing  concern  in  this  country 
about  infringement  on  our  individual  lib- 
erty and  a  desire  for  freedom  from  un- 
justified government  intrusion. 

The  present  draft  system,  in  addition 
to  its  other  drawbacks,  is  a  drastic  in- 
vasion of  individual  liberty.  Conscrip- 
tion is  involuntary  servitude,  plain  and 
simple.  It  is  the  complete  usurpation  by 
the  Government  of  an  individual's  free- 
dom of  choice.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  stated  editorially  that  it  is  "about 
the  most  odious  form  of  Government 
control  we  have  yet  accepted." 

I  firmly  believe  that  each  man  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  serve  his  country,  but 
he  must  be  granted  as  much  freedom  as 
possible  to  choose  what  form  this  service 
shall  take.  Conscription  must  always  be 
the  last  desperate  resort  in  meeting  mili- 
tary manpower  needs,  and  not  merely  the 
easy  way  out.  as  it  is  now.  There  have 
been  periods  in  our  history  when  con- 
scription- was  the  only  alternative  to 
desti-uction,  but  circumstances  have 
changed  and  forcing  men  into  service  is 
no  longer  the  only  alternative  in  meet- 
ing manpower  requirements. 

The  draft  also  has  numerous  other 
drawbacks,  including  the  fact  that  it  is 
militarilv  inefficient,  inherently  inequita- 
ble to  draft-p.ge  Americans,  and  produc- 
tive of  low  morale  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Let  me  point  out  now  the  practical  as- 
pects of  the  volunteer  force  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  would  do  away 
with  these  handicaps. 

The  volunteer  service  system  would 
provide  an  efficient  military  force  with 
emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  quan- 
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tlty.  The  present  (Jraft  system  is  designed 
only  to  provide  llirge  numbers  of  men. 
This  point  was  clearly  emphasized  in  the 
1957  Report  of  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  M^tary  Personnel — the 
Cordlner  Report:  i 

Aa  the  tools  of  tnodem  defense  and  the 
technology  of  thelrj  iise  become  more  Intri- 
cate and  complex,  iben — the  human  element 
In  defense — become  more,  not  less  impor- 
tant. .  .  .  The  Com^ilttee  Is  flrmly  convinced 
that  human  belngal  are  the  most  important 
component  of  all  ijiodem  weapons  systems. 
...  If  the  armed  ;  forces  are  manned  with 
personnel  of  mlnlmtum  or  marginal  capabil- 
ity, they  cannot  achieve  operational  effective- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  technical  capacity 
built  Into  the  mateflel.  .  .  .  Greater  numbers 
of  men  do  not  satisfy  this  need.  Only  marked 
increases  in  the  lev^l  of  competence  and  ex- 
perience of  the  me|n  In  the  force  can  pro- 
vide for  the  effectl|ve,  economical  operation 
reqiilred  by  the  changing  times  and  national 
needs. 

That  report  wis  published  nearly  12 
years  ago.  but  little  has  been  done  to 
upgrade  the  sklD  and  competence  of 
our  men.  The  sad  fact  is  that  draftees, 
who  have  been  taken  from  civilisua  life 
againsiJjielr  wishes,  spend  their  2  years 
of  military  service  counting  the  days 
until  they  get  out.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
quired period  is  oyer,  they  inevitably  re- 
turn to  civilian  lire.  Their  empty  bunks 
are  filled  with  other  unwilling  draftees 
and  the  cycle  coiitinues.  Any  personnel 
manager  would  tie  quick  to  agree  that 
low  morale  and  i|iefflciency  are  the  ob- 
vious results. 

The  eagerness  iof  draftees  to  return 
to  civilian  life  also  prevents  specialized 
training  and  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
complex  weapons]  systems  of  our  coun- 
try. With  its  emphasis  on  quantity  rather 
than  quality,  thp  draft  automatically 
produces  a  high  ttmover  rate  in  person- 
nel. At  the  presentt  time,  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  young  men  drafted  stay  in 
the  Armed  Forc^  beyond  their  2-year 
obligation. 

This  high  tumbver  rate  causes  many 
of  the  services'  most  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  be  tied  down  in  training  new 
recruits.  Today,  seven  out  of  every  10 
men  in  the  Army  [have  less  than  2  years 
military  experieitce.  As  one  Pentagon 
military  official  has  noted: 

As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  operate  as  a 
unit,  the  trained  :nen  leave  and  we  have 
to  start  all  over  agai  a. 
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the  armed  services  and  would  also  re- 
duce the  number  of  new  enlistees. 

A  third  provision  would  help  Insure 
the  recruitment  of  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  young  men  by  accepting  many 
who  now  try  to  volunteer  and  who  would 
like  a  military  career  but  who  are  cur- 
rently rejected  because  of  slight  physical 
or  educational  deficiencies.  Through  ad- 
ditional Euid  specialized  traiiUng  pro- 
grams, these  men  could  become  produc- 
tive members  of  the  armed  services. 

Most  important  of  all  in  attracting 
sufficient  enlistees  would  be  the  improve- 
ment of  military  pay  scales.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  expect  to  recruit  young 
men  into  military  life  when  the  salary 
offered  them  is  at  least  one- third  less 
than  what  they  could  be  earning  as 
civilians. 

It  is  difficult  to  project  the  costs  nec- 
essary for  the  establishment  of  a  vol- 
unteer force.  Authoritative  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  pay  increases  needed  to 
recruit  the  necessary  number  of  volun- 
teers would  come  to  $5  to  $7  billion  more 
per  year.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  calls 
for  $100  per  month  pay  raises  for  en- 
listed men  with  the  price  tag  coming  to 
about  $3.7  billion  at  our  present  force 
level. 

While  this  additional  outlay  in  sal- 
aries would  be  significant  it  must  be 
weighed  against  the  substantial  savings 
that  would  result  imder  a  volunteer 
force.  Presently,  it  costs  $6,000  Just  to 
train  the  average  serviceman,  making 
the  total  training  cost  for  draftees  now 
in  uniform — those  men  who  will  leave 
the  service  the  moment  their  2-year 
hitches  expire — about  $3  billion.  Many 
training  centers  that  are  expensive  to 
maintain  and  operate  could  be  closed. 
Other  cost  adjustments  would  result, 
such  as  the  increase  .n  tax  revenue 
from  civilians  who  otherwise  would  be 
drafted.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  very  real  savings  that  would 
result  because  of  the  increased  compe- 
tence and  efficiency  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  the  volunteer  system  could  supply 
the  necessary  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel. The  manpower  pool  is  increasing 
with  nearly  2  million  new  men  attaining 
draft  age  each  year.  The  total  number  of 
draft-eligible  males  in  the  18  to  26  age 
category  now  stands  at  more  than  12 
million.  To  meet  necessary  personnel  re- 
quirements the  military  needs  to  recruit 
only  about  5  percent  of  this  total  each 
year.  Certainly,  sufficient  inducement 
can  be  made  to  attract  that  many. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  also  responds 
to  the  main  point  of  criticism  of  the 
volunteer  force — that  the  system  lacks 
the  necessary  flexibility  for  meeting 
crises.  It  includes  a  special  provision  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard.  I  submit  that 
the  volunteer  force  would  be  more  flex- 
ible and,  in  conjunction  with  a  strength- 
ened Reserve  and  National  Guard,  would 
be  better  able  to  respond  to  an  emer- 
gency military  situation  than  is  the  cur- 
rent draft  system. 

Even  in  the  past,  for  such  emergencies 
as  the  Korean  conflict  in  1950  and  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  1961  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment relied  largely  on  recall  of  trained 
reserves  rather  than  draftees.  Military 
emergencies  being  what  they  are  in  this 
day  of  speed  and  highly  complex  weap- 
onry, they  cannot  be  resolved  by  sum- 
moning large  numbers  of  untrained  men 
to  boot  camp.  Competence,  not  compul- 
sion, is  the  key  to  an  effective  national 
defense. 

As  recognized  by  the  bill,  the  volunteer 
system  could  be  phased  in  gradually. 
There  already  is  a  large  base  from  which 
to  start  since  draftees  comprise  only  15 
percent  of  the  enlisted  members  of  the 
present  Armed  Force.  In  case  of  emer- 
gency during  the  transition  or  later,  and 
the  President  determines  that  the  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  of  the  country  are 
not  being  met,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
President  shall  recommend  to  Congress 
legislation  calling  for  the  involuntary 
Induction  of  p>ersons  into  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary manpower  system  will  work.  But  for 
such  a  system  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  its  merit,  we  must  dispel  the  myth 
that  the  draft,  however  undesirable,  is 
inevitable.  We  must  be  willing  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  new  realities  and  have 
the  foresight  and  confidence  to  accept 
logic  over  habit  and  reason  over  the 
retarding  security  of  tradition. 

I  believe  the  volunteer  force  is  a  work- 
able alternative,  that  it  will  remove  the 
inequities  of  the  old  system  which  have 
caused  tension  and  division,  and  that  it 
will  help  restore  miity  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  "Voluntary  Military  Manpower 
Procurement  Act  of  1969"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  that  the  following  items 
be  printed  thereafter: 

A  radio  address  on  October  17,  1968, 
by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  entitled  "The  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force," 

An  essay  from  the  January  10,  1969,  is- 
sue of  Time  magazine,  entitled  "The 
Case  for  a  Volimteer  Army," 

An  article  entitled  "Mr.  Nixon's  Sec- 
ond Promise"  by  Stewart  Alsop  in  the 
December  9,  1968,  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 

A  selection  of  quotations  by  respected 
public  figures  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Draft  and  the  Voluntary  Army," 

A  statement  by  Dr.  Milton  Friedman, 
University  of  Chicago  from  the  Decem- 
ber 19, 1966,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

An  article  entitled  "Draft  'Crisis'  in 
Graduate  Schools"  in  the  January  20, 
1969,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
and 

An  article  entitled  "Can  We  Afford  the 
Draft?"  by  Walter  Y.  Oi,  pubUshed  in 
the  July  1968  issue  of  Current  History. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  and  the 
material  referred  to  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  503)  to  provide  for  meet- 
ing the  manpower  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  through  a 
completely  volimtai-y  system  of  enlist- 
ments, and  to  further  improve,  upgrade, 
and  strengthen  such  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hatfield,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
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tors,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  503 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voluntary  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Procurement  Act  of  1969". 

CONGRESSIONAL   riNDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  CJongress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
can  be  materially  Improved  and  strength- 
ened by  Increasing  and  improving  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  benefits  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  by  elevating  the  status  of  mili- 
tary personnel  generally,  and  by  developing 
and  maintaining  a  system  of  military  man- 
power procurement  based  on  the  free  choice 
of  the  individual; 

(2)  the  present  system  of  military  man- 
power procurement,  which  is  based  primarily 
on  conscription,  is  an  undesirable  infringe- 
ment on  individual  liberty;  militarily  Ineffi- 
cient; inherently  inequitable  to  draft  age 
Americans;  and  productive  of  low  morale  In 
the  Armed  Forces; 

(3)  the  military  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Nation  can  be  adequately  met  through 
the  effective  administration  of  a  voluntary 
system; 

(4)  a  voluntary  system  should  be  instituted 
and  given  a  fair  test  as  soon  as  practicable 
while  providing  necessary  safeguards  in  the 
event  that  unforeseen  circumstances  create  a 
need  for  additional  military  manpower; 

(5)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  mlUUry  de- 
partments should  exercise  all  authority  avail- 
able to  them  to  promote  the  success  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  meeting  the  military 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation;  and 

(6)  the  authority  to  Induct  persons  into 
military  service  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  should  be  terminated 
promptly. 

TERMINATION    OV    INDUCTIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  Inducted 
for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  after  six  months 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  after  the  termination 
of  induction  of  persons  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  President  determines  that 
the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
are  not  being  adequately  met  through  a 
voluntary  system  and  that  conscription  is 
necessary  for  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  such  de- 
termination, and  of  the  facts  upon  which 
such  determination  is  based,  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  provide  for  the  involuntary  induc- 
tion of  persons  Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

CONGRESSIONAL    DIRECTIVES    RELATING    TO    THE 
IMPROVEMENT    Of    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President,  the  Secretary  oi 
Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  exercise  the  authority 
vested  In  them  by  law  to  provide  for  the  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Armed  Forces 
through  a  voluntary  program  of  enlistments. 
In  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  shall, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary    of    Defense,    specifically    provide 

for— 

( 1 )  the  Inducements  necessary  to  talce  full- 
est advantage  of  career  selection  motivations 
in  attracting  persons  to  military  careers: 

(2)  the  adjustment  of  physical  induction 
standards  to  accommodate  volunteers  who 
cannot  meet  the  physical  requirements 
necessary  for  combat  service  but  who  can 


meet  those  physical  requirements  necessary 
for  noncombatant  service; 

(3)  the  adjustment  of  the  mental  Induc- 
tion standards  to  accommodate  volunteers 
who  have  Inadequate  educational  back- 
grounds but  who  have  the  aptitudes  and 
capabilities  to  overcome  their  educational 
deficiencies  through  special  courses  con- 
ducted as  part  of  their  military  training; 

(4)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  program  for  utilizing  civilian  person- 
nel In  lieu  of  military  personnel  for  non- 
combatant  service; 

(5)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
in-service  educational  opportunities  at  the 
technical,  vocational,  and  college  levels; 

(6)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
programs  under  which  the  education  of 
specialists,  such  as  doctors  and  dentists,  is 
paid  for  by  the  Armed  Forces  In  return  for 
an  obligated  period  of  military  service  by 
the  person  receiving  the  educational 
assistance; 

(7)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
officer  training  programs,  particularly  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  qualifying  and  train- 
ing of  enlisted  members  who  wish  to  become 
officers; 

(8)  the  reduction  of  time-in-grade  and 
tlme-ln-service  requirements  for  promotion 
eligibility  of  enlisted  military  personnel: 

(9)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
reenlistment  bonus  program: 

(10)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
social,  cultural,  and  recreational  facilities 
for  military  personnel;  and 

(11)  the  institution  of  any  other  appropri- 
ate actions  designed  to  upgrade  the  condi- 
tions of  military  service  and  the  status  of 
military  personnel  generally. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  detailed  report  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  voluntary  svstem  of  meeting  the  military 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  shall 
include  in  such  report  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  improve  such  system  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

CONTINUED    REGISTRATION 


Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  delimiting 
date  specified  in  section  17(c)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  for  the  continued  regis- 
tration under  such  Act  of  all  male  persons  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-six  years  in  order  that 
the  involuntary  induction  of  persons  under 
such  Act  may  be  relnstituted  without  serious 
delay  In  the  event  the  President  determines 
under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act  that  such 
action  is  necessary. 

INCREASE     IN     PAY     RATES     OF     CERTAIN 
ENLISTED    GRADES 

SEC.  6.  (a)  The  monthly  rates  of  basic  pay 
authorized  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  under  section  203(a)  of  title 
37  United  States  Code,  including  any  adjust- 
ments made  in  such  rates  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase 
the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
December  16,  1967  (81  Stat.  649),  are  each 
Increased  by  $100. 

(b)  The  increase  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

JOINT   COMMrrTEE   ON   IMPROVEMENT   OP   READY 
RESERVE   AND   NATIONAL   GUARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Improvement 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"committee")  to  be  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  six  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  appointment.  The  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  the  committee  may  fix 
a  lesser  number  as  a  quor\im  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Ready  Reserve  pro- 
gram of  the  Armed  Forces  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  action  is  necessary  to  (1) 
insure  that  National  Guard  and  Ready  Re- 
serve units  win  at  all  times  be  adequately 
equipped  and  trained  to  meet  combat  assign- 
ments and  (2)  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  National  Guard  program  and  the  Ready 
Reserve  program  to  insiu-e  adequate  man- 
power for  each  program. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  results  of  Its  study  and 
investigation,  together  with  fuch  recom- 
mendations for  necessary  legUlatlon,  and 
such  other  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  achieve  the  purposes  stated  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Ten  days  after  making  such 
report  the  committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Id)   m  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  com- 
mittee or  anv  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof   Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings, 
to  sit  and  act  at  Euch  places  .-ind  times,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  vrttnesses  and  the  production 
of   such   books,   papers,   and   documents,   to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable.   The   committee   may   make   such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  committee,  and  may 
be  served  by  such  person  cr  persons  as  may 
be  designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber  thereof   may  administer  oaths   to  wit- 
nesses. Members  of  the  committee,  and  Its 
employees  and  consultants,  while  traveling 
on  official  business  for  the  committee,  may 
receive   either   the    per   diem   allowance   au- 
thorized to  be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress 
or  Its  employees,  or  their  actual  and  neces- 
sary  expenses   provided   an   Itemized   state- 
ment of  such   expenses   Is   attached  to  the 
voucher.  ^   ^ 

le)  The  committee  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able The  committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  esWbllsh- 
ments  of  the  Government. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  com- 
mittee, upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  by  any  n-.ember  of 
the  committee  duly  authorized  by  the 
chairman. 


The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field, is  as  follows: 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  M.  NlXON.  REPUB- 
LICAN Prestoential  Nominee,  Thursday, 
October  17.  1968 

THE   all-volunteer   ARMED   FORCE 

I  speak  tonight  about  a  matter  imporUnt 
to  us  all,  but  especially  to  young  Americans 
and  their  parents. 
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1  TtSn  to  compulsory  military  service— or. 
as  most  of  you  know  1 1.  "The  Draift." 

We  have  lived  wltt  the  draft  now  for  al- 
most thirty  years.  It  was  started  during  the 
dark  uncertainty  before  the  Second  World 
War,  as  a  temporary,  emergency  measure.  But 
since  then  we  havei  kept  It — through  ovir 
ordeals  In  Korea  and  Vietnam,  smd  even  In 
the  years  of  unesisy  peace  between. 

We  have  lived  wltti  the  draft  »o  long.  In 
fact,  that  too  many  ;of  us  now  accept  It  as 
normal  and  necessar^. 

I  say  It's  time  wejtook  a  new  look  at  the 
draft — at  the  questlpn  of  permanent  con- 
scription In  a  free  society. 

If  we  find  we  ca^  reasonably  meet  our 
peacetime  manpower  needs  by  other  means, 
then  we  should  prepaire  for  the  day  when  the 
draft  can  be  phased  jout  of  American  life, 

I  have  looked  Into  this  question  very  care- 
fully. And  this  Is  my  belief:  Once  our  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  War  Is  behind 
us,  we  move  toward  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force. 

This  means,  that  ust  as  soon  as  o\ir  re- 
duced manpower  re<  [ulrements  In  Vietnam 
will  permit  us  to  do  so,  we  should  stop  the 
draft  and  put  our  selective  service  structure 
on  stand-by. 

For  the  many  years  since  World  War  11, 
I  believed  that,  ev  >n  In  peacetime,  only 
through  tire  draft  co  ild  we  get  enough  serv- 
icemen W  defend  o\;r  nation  and  meet  oxir 
heavy  commitments  abroad.  Over  these 
years  It  seemed  we  fiiced  a  Hobson's  choice: 
Either  constrict  the  :'reedom  of  some,  or  en- 
danger the  freedom  c  f  all. 

But  conditions  h  Lve  changed,  and  ovir 
needs  have  changed.  So,  too,  I  believe,  our 
defense    manpower    jtoUcles    should    change. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  this  Is  so. 

First,  let  me  talk  al  lout  what  we  cannot  do. 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  that  con- 
ditions In  the  world  oday  require  us  to  keep 
a  powerful  military  f  3rce.  Being  prepared  for 
war  Is  our  surest  guwantor  of  peace.  While 
our  adversaries  cont  nue  to  build  up  their 
strength,  we  cannot  -educe  ours.  While  they 
continue  to  brandlsl  the  sword,  we  cannot 
lay  a£lde  o\ir  shield. 

So  any  major  chanje  In  the  way  be  obtain 
military  manpower  iiust  not  keep  us  from 
maintaining  a  clei  rly  superior  military 
strength. 

In  the  short  run,  we  need  also  to  recog- 
nize the  limits  Impeded  by  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. However  we  might  wish  to,  we  can't 
stop  the  draft  while  we  are  In  a  major  war. 

What  we  can  do,  rnd  what  we  should  do 
now.  Is  to  commit  ourselves  as  a  nation  to 
the  goal  of  building  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force. 

The  arguments  abc  ut  the  draft  center  first 
on  whether  It's  right,  and  second,  on  whether 
It's  necessary. 

Three  decades  age .  Senator  Robert  Taft 
declared  that  the  d  -aft  "Is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  princlp  es  of  Individual  liberty 
which  have  always  )een  considered  a  part 
of  American  Demociacy." 

I  feel  this  way:  A  system  of  compulsory 
service  that  arbitrarl  y  selects  some  and  not 
others  simply  canno ;  be  squared  with  our 
whole  concept  of  Ubirty,  Justice  and  equal- 
^Ity  under  the  law.  :  ts  only  justification  Is 
compelling  necessity, 

The  longer  it  goes  on,  the  more  trouble- 
some are  the  questlo;  is  It  raises.  Why  should 
your  son  be  forced  to  sacrifice  two  of  the 
most  Important  years  of  his  life,  so  that  a 
neighbor's  son  can  go  right  along  piu^ulng 
his  Interests  In  freedom  and  safety?  Why 
should  one  young  Art  erlcan  be  forced  to  take 
up  military  service  w  hlle  another  Is  left  free 
to  make  his  own  chol  :e? 

We  all  have  seen,  time  and  time  again, 
how  hlt-or-mlss  the  workings  of  the  draft 
are.  You  know  youn( :  people,  as  I  do,  whose 
lives  have  been  dis  upted  first  by  uncer- 
tainty, next  by  conscilptlon.  We  all  have  seen 
the  unfairness  of  th  ;  present  system. 


Some  say  we  should  tinker  with  the  pres- 
ent system,  patching  up  an  Inequity  here 
and  there.  I  favor  this  too,  but  only  for  the 
short  term. 

But  in  the  long  run,  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  inequities  Is  to  stop  using  the  system. 

It  does  not  work  fairly,  and  given  the  facts 
of  American  life,  It  Just  can't. 

The  inequity  stems  from  one  simple  fact — 
that  some  of  our  young  people  are  forced 
to  spend  two  years  of  their  lives  In  our  na- 
tion's defense,  while  others  are  not.  It's  not 
as  much  the  way  they're  selected  that's 
wrong,  as  it  Is  the  fact  ot  selection. 

Even  now,  only  about  40  percent  of  our 
eligible  young  people  ever  serve.  As  our  pop- 
ulation grows,  and  the  manpower  pool  ex- 
pands, that  percentage  will  shrink  even  fur- 
ther. Ten  years  ago  about  a  million  men 
became  of  draft  age  each  year.  Now  there 
are  almost  two  million. 

There  has  also  been  a  change  In  the  armed 
forces  we  need.  The  kinds  of  war  we  have  to 
be  prepared  for  now  Include  not  only  conven- 
tional war  and  nuclear  war,  but  also  guerrilla 
war  of  the  kind  we  are  now  experiencing  in 
Vietnam.  In  nuclear  war,  huge  groimd  ar- 
mies operating  in  massive  formations  would 
be  terribly  vulnerable.  That  way  of  fighting, 
where  nuclear  weapons  are  In  use,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

An  all-out  non-nuclear  war,  on  the  other 
hand  (that  Is  what  we  knew  before  as  large- 
scale  conventional  war).  Is  hard  to  see  hap- 
pening again.  Of  course,  a  sudden  Soviet 
ground  attack  from  Eastern  Europe  could 
mix  Soviet  forces  with  the  populations  in  the 
West  and  thereby  prevent  swift  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons.  But  even  In  this  situation 
a  massing  of  huge  ground  units  would  be  Im- 
possible because  of  their  nuclear  vulnera- 
bility. So  again,  even  this  kind  of  struggle 
would  break  up  into  smaller  unit  actions. 

In  a  guerrilla  war  of  the  Vietnam  type,  we 
face  something  else  entirely.  Here  we  need 
a  highly  profeaslonal,  highly  motivated  force 
of  men  trained  In  the  techniques  of  counter- 
Insurgency.  Vietnam  has  shown  us  that  suc- 
cess in  such  wars  may  depend  on  whether 
our  soldiers  are  linguists  and  dvll  affairs 
specialists,  as  well  as  warriors.  Also,  the  com- 
plex weapons  of  modern  war  demand  a  higher 
level  of  technical  and  professional  skill. 

Of  course,  we  will  still  need  conventional 
forces  large  by  standards  of  only  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  to  guard  oiu:  vital  Interests  around 
the  world.  But  I  don't  believe  we  will  need 
them  in  such  quantity  that  we  cannot  meet 
our  manpower  needs  through  voluntary  en- 
listments. 

Conscription  was  an  efficient  mechanism 
for  raising  the  massive  land  armies  of  past 
wars.  Also,  It  ts  easier  and  cheaper  simply  to 
order  men  Into  uniform  rather  than  re- 
cruiting them.  But  I  believe  our  military 
needs  in  the  future  will  place  a  special  pre- 
mium on  the  services  of  career  soldiers. 

How,  then,  do  we  recruit  these  servicemen? 
What  incentives  do  we  offer  to  attract  an 
adequate  number  of  volunteers? 

One  kind  of  Inducement  Is  better  housing, 
and  better  living  conditions  generally.  But 
to  recruit  and  to  retain  the  highly  skilled 
specialists  the  services  need,  military  life  has 
to  be  more  competitive  with  the  attractions 
of  the  civilian  world. 

The  principal  Incentives  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous:  higher  pay  and  Increased  benefits. 

The  military  services  are  the  only  em- 
ployers today  who  don't  have  to  compete  in 
the  Job  market.  Supplied  by  the  draft  with 
the  manpower  they  want  when  they  want  It, 
they've  been  able  to  Ignore  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  But  I  say  there's  no  reason 
why  our  military  should  be  exempt  from 
peacetime  competition  for  manpower,  any 
more  than  our  local  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments are  exempt. 

A  private  In  the  American  Army  Is  paid 
less  than  $100  a  month.  This  Is  a  third  of  the 
minimum  wage  In  the  civilian  economy.  Now 


to  this  we  should  add  food,  uniforms  and 
housing  which  are  furnished  free.  Taken  all 
together,  a  single  young  man  can  probably 
get  by  on  this.  But  it's  hardly  competitive 
with  what  most  people  can  earn  in  civilian 
life.  Even  with  allowances  many  married 
servicemen  in  enlisted  ranks  have  actually 
been  forced  to  depend  on  relief  payments  to 
support  their  families. 

These  pay  scales  point  up  another  inequity 
of  the  draft  system.  Our  servicemen  are 
singled  out  for  a  huge  hidden  tax,  the  dif- 
ference between  their  military  pay  and  what 
they  could  otherwise  earn.  The  draftee  has 
been  forced  by  his  country  not  only  to  defend 
his  neighbors  but  to  subsidize  them  as  well. 

The  total  cost  of  the  pay  Increases  needed 
to  recruit  an  all-volunteer  army  cannot  be 
figured  out  to  the  dollar,  but  authoritative 
studies  have  suggested  that  it  could  be  done 
for  6  to  7  billions  of  dollars  more  a  year. 
While  this  cost  would  Indeed  be  heavy,  it 
would  be  increasingly  offset  by  reductions  In 
the  many  costs  which  the  heavy  rate  of  turn- 
over now  causes.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the 
army's  draftees  now  leave  the  service  as  soon 
as  their  time  is  up,  taking  with  them  skills 
that  It  costs  some  $6000  per  man  to  develop. 
The  net  additional  annual  cost  of  shifting 
to  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  would  be 
bound  to  be  much  less. 

It  win  cost  a  great  deal  to  move  to  a  volun- 
tary system,  but  unless  that  cost  is  proved 
to  be  prohibitive.  It  will  be  more  than  worth 
it. 

The  alternative  Is  never-ending  compul- 
sion in  a  society  consecrated  to  freedom.  I 
think  we  can  pay  a  great  deal  to  avoid  that. 

In  any  case.  In  terms  of  morale,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness,  a  volunteer  armed  force 
would  assuredly  be  a  better  armed  force. 

Today,  seven  out  of  every  ten  men  In  the 
army  have  less  than  tvro  years  military 
experience.  As  an  army  chief  of  personnel 
put  It:  "As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  operate 
as  a  unit,  the  trained  men  leave  and  we  have 
to  start  all  over  again.  A  volunteer  force 
would  have  a  smaller  turnover;  It  would  be 
leavened  by  a  higher  percentage  of  skilled, 
motivated  men;  fewer  would  be  constantly 
In  training,  and  fewer  trained  men  would  be 
tied  down  training  others. 

The  result  would  be,  on  the  average,  more 
professional  fighting  men,  and  less  invitation 
to  unnecessary  casualties  in  case  of  war. 

The  same  higher  pay  scales  needed  to  get 
more  volunteers  would  also  strengthen  in- 
centives for  career  service.  I  am  sure  the 
spirit  and  self-confidence  of  the  men  who 
wear  the  nation's  uniform  would  be  en- 
hanced. 

In  proposing  that  we  start  toward  ending 
the  draft  when  the  war  is  over,  I  would  enter 
two  cautions:  first,  its  structure  needs  to  be 
kept  on  stand-by  in  case  some  all-out  emer- 
gency requires  its  reactivation,  but  this  can 
be  done  without  leaving  20  million  young 
Americans  who  will  come  of  draft  age  during 
the  next  decade  in  constant  uncertainty  and 
apprehension. 

The  second  caution  I  would  enter  is  this: 
the  draft  can't  be  ended  all  at  once.  It  will 
have  to  be  phased  out,  so  that  at  every  step 
we  can  be  certain  of  maintaining  our  defense 
strength. 

But  the  important  thing  Is  to  decide  to 
begin,  and  at  the  very  first  opportunity  to 
begin. 

Now.  some  are  against  a  volunteer  armed 
force  because  of  Its  cost,  or  becavise  they're 
used  to  the  draft  and  hesitant  to  change.  But 
three  other  arguments  are  often  raised.  While 
they  sound  plausible,  I  say  they  don't  stand 
up  under  examination. 

The  first  is  that  a  volunteer  army  would 
be  a  black  army,  so  It  is  a  scheme  to  use 
Negroes  to  defend  a  white  America.  The 
second  is  that  a  volunteer  army  would 
actually  be  an  army  of  hired  mercenaries. 
The  third  is  that  a  volunteer  army  would 
dangerously  Increase  military  Influence  in  our 
society. 
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Now,  let's  take  these  arguments  In  order: 
First,  the  "Black  Army"  one.  I  regard  this 
as  sheer  fantasy.  It  supposes  that  raising 
military  pay  would  be  In  some  way  slow  up 
or  stop  the  flow  of  white  volunteers,  even  as 
it  stepped  up  the  flow  of  black  volunteers. 
Most  of  our  volunteers  now  are  white.  Better 
pay  and  better  conditions  would  obviously 
make  military  service  more  attractive  to 
black  and  white  alike. 

Second,  the  "Mercenary"  argument.  A 
mercenary  Is  a  soldier  of  fortune— one  who 
fights  for  or  against  anyone  for  pay.  What 
we're  talking  about  now  Is  American  soldiers, 
serving  under  the  American  fiag.  We  are 
talking  about  men  who  proudly  wear  our 
country's  uniform  in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
We're  talking  about  the  same  kind  of  citizen 
armed  force  America  has  had  ever  since  It 
began,  excepting  only  the  period  when  we 
have  relied  on  the  draft. 

The  third  argument  is  the  threat  of  uni- 
versal military  Influence.  This,  If  ever  It  did 
come,  would  come  from  the  top  officer  ranks, 
not  from  the  enlisted  ranks  that  draftees  now 
fill  and  we  already  have  a  career  officer  corps. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  replacing  draftees  with 
volunteers  would  make  officers  more 
Influential. 

Today  all  across  our  country  we  face  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  Nowhere  Is  It  more 
acute  than  among  our  young  people.  They 
recognize  the  draft  as  an  infringement  on 
their  liberty,  which  it  Is.  To  them,  it  repre- 
sents a  government  insensitive  to  their 
rights,  a  government  callous  to  their  status 
as  free  men.  They  ask  for  Justice,  and  they 
deserve  It. 

So  I  say.  It's  time  we  looked  to  our  con- 
sciences. Let's  show  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom by  preparing  to  assure  our  young  people 
theirs. 


|From  Time  magazine,  Jan.  10.  1969] 
The  Case  for  a  Volunteer  Army 
The  concept  of  a  volunteer  armed  force  for 
the  U.S.  is  one  of  the  few  national  proposi- 
tions that  have  scarcely  a  single  enemy.  Pres- 
ident-elect Richard  Nixon  is  strongly  for  it. 
The  Department  of  Defense  holds  that  "reli- 
ance upon  volunteers  is  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  the  armed  forces."  Such  conservatives  as 
Barry  Goldwater  and  William  Buckley  back 
the  idea,  and  so  do  many  liberals,  including 
James  Parmer  and  David  Delllnger.  Young 
men  under  the  shadow  of  the  draft  want  it, 
and  so  do  their  parents.  Most  of  American 
tradition  from  the  Pounding  Fathers  on  down 
is  In  favor,  as  were  the  untold  millions  of 
Immigrants  who  came  to  America  to  avoid 
forced  service  in  the  conscript  armies  of 
czars  and  kaisers. 

A  volunteer  armed  force  would  seem  to 
have  something  for  everybody.  For  the  Pen- 
tagon, it  would  provide  a  careerist  body  of 
men  staving  In  the  ranks  long  enough  to 
learn  their  jobs,  and  do  them  well;  as  it  Is, 
93<"o  of  drafted  soldiers  leave  the  service  when 
their  two-year  tour  of  duty  ends.  For  con- 
stitutionalists, a  volunteer  army  would  affirm 
the  principle  that  free  men  should  not  be 
forced  into  Involuntary  servitude  In  violation 
of  the  13th  Amendment.  For  philosophers.  It 
would  restore  freedom  of  choice;  If  a  man 
wants  to  be  a  soldier,  he  can  do  so,  and  if 
not.  he  does  not  have  to.  The  Idea  also  ap- 
peals to  all  those  who  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  the  draft  weighs  unfairly 
upon  the  poor  and  the  black,  the  dropout 
and  the  kid  who  does  not  get  to  college. 

For  all  this  rare  unanimity  of  opinion, 
however.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  U.S. 
will  soon  achieve  what  Nixon  has  promised 
to  build  toward:  "an  all-volunteer  armed 
force."  A  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Pentagon's  basic  support  for  the  Idea  of  a 
volunteer  army  is  heavily  qualified  by  worries 
that  it  will  not  work — while  the  draft  has 
now  delivered  the  bodies  without  fall  for  two 
decades. 

WORRIES  IN  THE  PENTAGON 

Burned  Into  military  memories  Is  the  hasty 
dismantlement  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  after 


World  War  n,  when  the  nation  returned  to 
Its  traditional  military  stance:  a  small  nima- 
ber  of  voluntary  regulars,  backed  up  by  re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard.  The  Army 
managed    to   attract   300,000   volunteers,    of 
whom  West  Point's  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Hays 
wrote:  "In  an  Infantry  battalion  during  that 
period  one  might  find  only  two  or  three  high 
school  graduates  in  nearly  a  thousand  men. 
Technical  proficiency  was  not  at  a  high  level; 
delinquency  and  court-martial  rates  were." 
Getting  chooeler,  the  army  raised  qualifying 
scores  on  aptitude  tests  from  59  to  70,  80, 
and  finally  90.  Slmultaneotisly,  it  limited  re- 
cruits to  men  without  dependents  and  those 
vrtlUng   to  sign   up  for  a  three-year   hitch. 
When  the  Berlin   blockade   and   the   Com- 
munist seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  took  place 
m  1948.  the  Pentagon  complained  that  it  was 
far  under  strength  and  that  relying  on  volun- 
teers had  failed.  Congress  was  told  that  the 
draft  was  needed  to  get  manpower  and  show 
U.S.  determination  to  check  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  clumsily  titled  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  was  passed. 
After  that,  proposals  for  returning  to  a  vol- 
unteer army  was  not  heard  for  years. 

The  military  arguments  against  the  volun- 
teer army  nowadays  derive  from  new  Judg- 
ments about  the  size  of  the  forces  needed, 
the  cost,  and  the  necessity  of  flexibility.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  but  a  draft  could  have  sup- 
plied the  2.800,000  doughboys  of  World  War  I 
or  the  10  million  GI's  of  World  War  II,  and 
the  Pentagon's  estimate  of  its  current  needs 
runs  to  similar  magnitudes:  3.454,160  at  the 
present  moment,  and  2.700.000  v;hen  peace 
returns.  To  raise  the  Viet  Nam-Inflated 
forces,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  relied 
on  the  draft  to  bring  in  about  one-third  of 
new  troops  and  on  the  scare  power  of  the 
draft  to  induce  thousands  of  others  to  "vol- 
unteer." The  draftees  go  to  the  Army,  mostly 
to  the  Infantry;  the  glamorous  Air  Force 
never  has  to  draft  anyone,  and  the  Navy  and 
Marines  only  rarely. 

The  Defense  Department's  study  of  the 
practicability  of  a  volunteer  army,  made  five 
years  ago.  proved  to  the  department's  satis- 
faction that  It  still  would  not  work.  Even 
allowing  for  growth  In  military-age  popula- 
tion, DOD  found  that  It  could  not  expect  to 
get  more  than  2,000,000  men,  at  least  700.000 
short  of  pre-Vlet  Nam  needs.  As  for  the  pos- 
sibilities of  increasing  incentives,  the  Penta- 
gon concluded  that  "pay  alone  Is  a  less  potent 
factor  than  might  be  expected"  and  that 
fringe  benefits  have  small  appeal  for  young 
men  not  deeply  conscious  of  the  value  of 
medical  care  or  retirement  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  Richard  Nixon  holds  to  the  old  Ameri- 
can idea  that  It  should  be  possible  to  devise 
Incentives — pay  among  them — that  will  draw 
men  Into  service. 

The  Pentagon's  estimates  of  pay  increases 
sufficient  to  attract  a  volunteer  army  ranged 
startllngly  from  $4  billion  to  $17  billion  a 
year:  Nixon  says  that  he  has  found  "authori- 
tative studies"  suggesting  that  a  volunteer 
force   could   be  set  up  for   $5  billion   to   $7 
billion  extra.  The  Pentagon  speculates  th:it 
pensions  for  a  volunteer  army  might  be  as- 
tronomical, but  presumably  they  would  at 
least  partly   and   eventually   replace   the   56 
billion  a  year    (sixth  largest  single  Item  in 
the  federal  budget)  that  the  nation  pays  to 
ex-servicemen   who   feel    that   something   is 
their  due  for  having  been  drafted.  S  vings  In 
training  costs  could  run  to  $750  million    a 
year,   according   to   the   Department   of  De- 
fense; another  economy  would  result  because 
the    proportion    of    time   spent    In    training 
would  be  smaller  In  relation  to  a  volunteer's 
long  hitch  than  to  a  draftee's  quick  in-and- 
out.  More  basically,  the  extra  cost  of  a  volun- 
teer army  would  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
because  paying  servicemen  wages  lower  than 
they  could  get  in  a  free  market  Is.  In  effect,  a 
subsidy  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  "We 
shift  the  cost  of  military  service  from  the 
well-to-do  taxpayer,   who  benefits  by   lower 
taxes,   to   the   impecunious   young  draftee." 
explains  Economist  John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 


A  number  of  military  thinkers  contend 
that  establishing  a  volunteer  armed  force 
limits  the  flexibility  or  response  to  threats. 
When  Khrushchev  got  tough  with  President 
Kennedy  In  1961,  for  example,  the  President 
easily  Increased  U.S.  might  by  authorizing 
Selective  Service  to  have  each  of  ite  4,000 
draft  boards  pull  in  more  men.  F>restimably 
war  on  a  big  scale  could  rapidly  outrun  the 
capacities  of  a  volunteer  army,  possibly  re- 
quiring every  able-bodied  man.  Reserves 
therefore  would  have  to  be  maintained — with 
Incentives  for  reservists  instead  of  the  threat 
of  the  draft.  Even  the  draft  Itaelf  probably 
should  be  kept  on  stand-by,  perhaps  lor  use 
with  the  permission  of  Congress  or  In  case  of 
rt^cl&rcd  w&rs 

Another  reason  that  military  men  would 
hate  to  see  the  draft  go  is  that  they  think  It 
provides    them    with    manpower    of    greater 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  As  Colonel  Hays 
noted,  volunteers,  unpressured  by  the  draft, 
tended  to  be  "marginal"  when  the  Army  last 
tried  them.  But  he  was  speaking  of  men  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  pinched  and  deprived 
Depression    vears.    With    the    right    Induce- 
ments, a  modern  technological  army  should 
be  able  to  attract  technology-minded  volun- 
teers, educated  and  educable  enough  to  cope 
with  missile  guidance.  Intelligence  analysis, 
computer    programming,    medical    care    and 
other  demanding  Jobs.  Given  five  or  ten  years 
in  service,  volunteers  should  be  trainable  to 
considerable   skills,   to   judge   from    the   ex- 
perience  of   Canada   and    Britain,    the   only 
major   nations   that   have   volunteer   forces. 
Though  these  armies  are  small,  not  having 
the  great  global  responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  they  provide  enviable  examples  of 
high    effectiveness,    low    turnover    and    con- 
tented officers.  Lieut.   General  A.  M.  Sharp. 
Vice  Chief  of  the  Defense  Staff  of  Canada, 
contends  that  freewill  soldiers  are  "unques- 
tionably going  to  be  better  motivated  than 
men  who  are  just  serving  time." 

PHANTOM    FEARS 

Civilian  reservations  about  volunteer 
armed  forces  also  focus  on  some  fears  that 
tend  to  dissolve  upon  examination.  Some 
critics  have  raised  the  specter  of  well-paid 
careerists  becoming  either  mercenaries  or  a 
•state  within  a  state."  Nixon,  for  one.  dis- 
misses the  mercenary  argument  as  nonsense^ 
The  U.S.  already  pays  soldiers  a  salary.  Why 
should  a  raise  In  pay-whlch  for  an  enlisted 
man  might  go  from  the  present  «2.9«)  a  >^ar 
to  as  much  as  $7.300-turn  Americans  Into 
mercenaries?  Said  Nixon:  "We're  talking 
about  the  same  kind  of  citizen  armed  force 
America  has  had  ever  since  it  began  except- 
ing onlv  in  the  period  when  we  have  relied 
on  the  draft."  The  Pentagon  itself  rejects  the 
Wehrmacht-tvpe  army.  In  which  men  spend 
all  their  professional  lives  in  ser%-lce. 

Nixon  has  also  addressed  hlnaself  to  the 
T>osslbllltv  that  a  careerist  army  might  be- 
^me  L  seedbed  for  future  military  coups. 
That  daneer  Is  probablv  Inherent  In  any  mil- 
Sry  fo«f  but^s  the  President-elect  poln^ 
out.  a  coup  would  necessarily  come  from 
"the  top  officer  ranks,  not  from  the  enlisted 
ranks,  and  we  already  have  a  career-""'^" 
corps  It  is  hard  to  see  how  replacing  draftees 
with  volunteers  would  make  officers  more  In- 
fluential." Nixon  might  have  added  that  con- 
script armies  have  seldom  proved  any  barrier 
to  military  coups.  Greece's  armv  is  made  up 
of  conscripts,  but  in  last  yenr  s  revolution 
thev  remained  loyal  to  their  officers,  not  to 
their  King. 

Mleh'-  not  the  volunteer  army  become  dls- 
proportlonatelv  black,  perhaps  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal Negro  Forelen  Legion?  Labor  Leader 
Gus  T^-ler  is  one  who  holds  that  view:  he 
savs  that  a  volunteer  army  would  be  •low- 
income  and.  ultimately,  overwhelmingly 
Negro  These  victims  of  our  social  order 
•prefer'  the  uniform  because  of  socio-eco- 
nomic compulsions— for  the  three  square 
meals  a  day.  for  the  relative  egalltarlanlsm 
of  the  barracks  or  the  foxhole,  for  the  chance 
to  be  promoted."  Conceivably,  Negroes  could 
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flock  to  the  volunte«4  forces  for  both  a  re- 
spectable reason,  upward  mobility,  and  a 
deplorable  one,  to  fotfm  a  domestic  revolu- 
tionary force. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  rather  than  theory, 
powerful  factors  woul0  work  In  a  volunteer 
army  toward  keeping  the  proportion  of 
blacks  about  where  It  ;ls  In  the  draft  army — 
11%,  or  roughly  the  sime  as  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Pay  rises  wotild  attract  whites  as 
much  as  blacks,  just  as  both  are  drawn  into 
police  forces  for  similar  compensation.  The 
educational  magnets.  Which  tend  to  rule  out 
many  Negroes  as  toq  poorly  schooled  and 
leave  many  whites  In  {college  through  defer- 


ments, would  contlnv 
Black  Power  mllltanc 
Negroes'  joining  the 
liims,  a  Marine  volut 


to  exert  their  effect. 

would   work  against 

rmy.   Ronald  V.  Del- 

teer  13  years  ago  and 


now  one  of  two  black!  councUmen  In  Berke- 
ley, opposes  the  whol4  idea  of  enlistment  as 
a  "way  for  the  black  pfople  to  get  up  and  out 
of  the  ghetto  existence.  If  a  black  man  has  to 
become  a  paid  killer  1^  order  to  Uke  care  of 
himself  and  his  family  economically,  there 
must  be  something  v^ry  sick  about  this  so- 
ciety." But  even  If  all  iquallfled  Negroes  were 
enrolled,  the  black  proportion  of  the  volun- 
teer army  co\Ud  not  lop  25%.  Nixon  holds 
that  fear  of  a  black  ar^ny  Is  fantasy :  "It  sup- 
poses that  raising  miuiary  pay  would  In  some 
way  alow  u{x  or  stop  the  flow  of  white  volun- 
teers, even  »M  It  stepp^  up  the  flow  of  black 
volunteers.  Most  of  our  volunteere  now  are 
white.  Better  pay  alnd  better  conditions 
would  obviously  makq  military  service  more 
attractive  to  black  an<[  white  alike." 

One  consideration  j  about  the  volunteer 
army  Is  that  It  could  pventually  become  the 
only  orderly  way  to  rilse  armed  forces.  The 
draft,  though  It  will  irevall  by  law  at  least 
through  1971,  is  under] growing  attack.  In  the 
mid- '50s,  most  mlUtaty-age  men  eventually 
got  drafted,  and  the  'inequities  of  exempt- 
ing the  remainder  w^re  not  flagrant.  Now, 
despite  Viet  Nam,  military  draft  needs  are 
dropping,  partly  becaiise  in  1966  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  started  a 
"project  100.000,"  which  slightly  lowered 
mental  and  physical]  standards  and  drew 
70,000  unanticipated  volunteers  into  the 
forces.  Meanwhile,  the  pool  of  men  In  the 
draftable  years  Is  rising,  Increasingly  replen- 
ished by  the  baby  biiom  of  the  late  "Ws. 
Armed  forces  manpo\*er  needs  have  run  at 
300.000  a  year  lately,  liut  they  will  probably 
drop  to  240,000  this  yeir.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  men  agsd  19  to  25  has  Jumped 
from  8.000,000  in  1958  to  11.5  million  now— 
and  wlU  top  13  mllUou  by  1974.  The  unfair- 
ness Inherent  In  the  ;ask  of  arbitrarily  de- 
termlng  the  few  who  sl:  all  serve  and  the  many 
who  shall  be  exempt  will  probably  over- 
shadow by  far  the  cor  troversles  over  college 
deferments  and  the  m<  irallty  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  In  the  American  conscience,  the  draft- 
card  burners  planted  2  point:  that  conscrip- 
tion should  be  re-exainlned  and  not  neces- 
sarily perpetuated.  Th-  s  blending  of  war  pro- 
test with  draft  protest,  plus  the  ever  more 
apparent  Inequities  o<  Selective  Service,  led 
Richard  Nixon  to  mo^e  his  proposal  for  a 
volunteer  army  to  near  the  top  of  his 
priorities. 

RZAUNC    rXNSIONS 

The  position  from  ^  hlch  to  start  working 
for  a  volunteer  army  Is  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  nation  already  has  one — In  the  sense  that 
two- thirds  of  Its  present  troops  are  enlistees. 
Neither  Nixon  nor  anyone  else  visualizes  a 
rapid  changeover.  Thii  draft  will  doubtless 
endure  until  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  ends,  but 
it  could  then  be  phased  out  gradually.  After 
that,  the  draft  structure  can  be  kept  In 
stand-by  readiness,  tl  Inks  Nixon,  "without 
leaving  20  million  you;  ig  Americans  who  will 
come  of  age  during  the  next  decade  In  con- 
stant uncertainty  and  apprehension." 

If  Nixon  and  his  exiicutive  staff  can  move 
ahead  with  legislatloi  and  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  prod  and  cajole  his  generals 


and  admirals,  the  new  Administration  will  go 
far  toward  Its  aim.  A  volunteer  army  might 
help  ease  racial  tensions,  perhaps  by  ending 
the  Imbalance  that  has  blacks  serving  In  the 
front  lines  at  almost  three  times  their  pro- 
portion in  the  population  and  certainly  by 
removing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  draft  that 
puts  them  there.  The  move  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  need  to  force  men  to  go  to  war 
against  their  consciences,  and  end  such  other 
distortions  as  paying  soldiers  far  less  than 
they  would  get  If  they  were  civilians,  or  forc- 
ing other  young  men  Into  early  marriages  and 
profltless  studies  to  avoid,  the  draft.  Incen- 
tives, substituted  for  compulsion,  could  cut 
waste  and  motivate  pride.  Not  least,  a  volun- 
teer army  would  work  substantially  toward 
restoring  the  national  unity  so  sundered  by 
the  present  Inequalities  of  the  draft. 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Dec.  9.  1968) 

Mr.   Nixon's  Second  P^bomisk 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — President-elect  Richard  M. 
Nixon  made  Just  two  explicit  campaign  prom- 
ises. He  promised  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
And  he  promised,  after  the  war  ended,  to 
end  the  draft.  The  two  promises  are  closely 
related,  for  the  draft  is  the  main  reason  the 
war  is  so  unpopular.  And  if  the  war  is  not 
settled,  or  at  least  sharply  scaled  down,  rath- 
er soon  after  Richard  Nixon  becomes  Presi- 
dent, he  could  become  as  unpopular  as  the 
war. 

No  doubt  Ideology  and  honest  idealism  play 
a  part  in  the  passionate  opposition  to  the 
war  among  the  college-educated  young.  But 
the  draft  supplies  the  passion.  The  young 
men  who  demonstrate  against  the  war  pas- 
sionately do  not  want  to  be  drafted.  With 
draft  calls  up  and  the  number  of  college  men 
m  the  draft  soon  due  to  be  multiplied  at 
least  flve  times  over,  the  passion  will  deepen. 

It  is  silly  for  the  middle-aged  to  display  in- 
dignation at  this  youthful  desire  not  to  be 
shouted  at  by  top  sergeants  or  shot  at  by 
strangers.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  desire,  and 
this  generation  of  the  young  is  not  the  first 
to  experience  It.  When  the  draft  law  passed 
in  1940.  my  younger  brother  and  I  discovered 
that  the  regulations  provlc'.ed  that  a  person 
adjudged  "markedly  imslghtly"  by  a  draft 
board  would  be  placed  In  the  4-P  category, 
so  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  making  hor- 
rible faces  at  each  other.  In  preparation  for 
our  first  encounter  with  a  draft  board. 

MASS   RXSISTANCK 

Eventually,  we  changed  our  minds  about 
the  desirability  of  staying  out  of  uniform — 
but  then,  if  there  ever  was  a  war  that  had 
to  be  fought,  it  was  World  War  n.  Among 
the  young  in  the  universities,  there  are  hard- 
ly any  who  think  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  to 
be  fought,  or  ought  to  be  fought.  They  are 
no  doubt  wrong,  but  that  Is  the  way  they 
feel,  and  they  feel  so  passionately  that,  if 
the  war  drags  on  indefinitely.  President 
Nixon  could  quite  conceivably  be  faced  with 
a  near-Insurrectionary  situation,  with  mass 
resistance  to  the  draft  In  many  universities. 

This  prospect  raises  a  question — whether 
this  country  is  capable  of  fighting  a  long, 
distant  and  limited  war  for  limited  national 
interests.  The  question  is  Important,  for  if 
the  United  States  Is  Incapable  of  using  lim- 
ited pwwer  for  limited  purposes.  It  will  cease 
to  be  an  effective  world  p>ower,  and  the  world 
power  balance  will  shift  sharply  to  the  Com- 
munist side.  The  evidence  so  far  suggests 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  Is:  not  with 
a  conscript  army. 

That  Is  not  a  very  surprising  answer.  Great 
world  powers  have  rarely  relied  on  conscrip- 
tion except  where  the  national  territory  was 
threatened.  Professional  armies  fought  for 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  British  Empire, 
too — the  British  did  not  resort  to  the  draft 
until  a  year  and  a  half  after  World  War  I 
had  started.  Even  the  French,  who  Invented 
conscription  in  its  modern  form,  rarely  used 


conscripts  in  non-Burojiean  wars — they 
fought  their  war  In  Indochina,  for  example, 
entirely  with  professionals.  But  can  this 
prosperous,  traditionally  inward-looking  na- 
tion raise  a  serious  military  force  without 
conscription? 

DISPROPOBTION  ATX  ? 

Innumerable  "feasibility  studies"  have 
been  made  in  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere, 
and  many  reasons  why  an  all-volunteer  army 
Is  not  practical  have  been  put  forward.  For 
economic  and  other  reasons,  for  example,  a 
professional  army  might  be  disproportion- 
ately black.  But  the  Pentagon  experts  who 
have  studied  the  figures  doubt  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  in  an  all-volunteer  army 
would  go  much  above  20  percent,  about  the 
current  proportion  In  the  Infantry. 

A  more  serious  problem  is  that  of  attract- 
ing and  keeping  men  with  economically  val- 
uable skills — an  electronics  expert,  for  exam- 
ple, who  could  earn  tlS.OOO  in  the  civilian 
economy,  is  not  likely  to  enlist  voluntarily 
for  less  than  half  that  amount.  But  that 
problem  already  exists,  of  course,  and  It  Is 
dealt  with  more  or  less  successfully  by  offer- 
ing ambitious  young  men  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  valuable  skills  in  return  for  fairly 
long  enlistments. 

The  central  problem  is  money.  During  the 
heyday  of  the  British  Empire,  poor  men 
would  enlist  for  a  shilling  a  week  and  three 
square  meals  a  day.  To  provide  the  Ameri- 
can Army  with  "competitive  pay"  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  booming  civilian  economy  would 
require  pay  scales  undreamed  of  in  all  mili- 
tary history. 

According  to  one  Pentagon  study,  com- 
petitive pay  would  mean  a  buck  sergeant 
getting  $6,500  a  year,  a  captain  (12,800  and 
a  chicken  colonel  $26,000.  The  extra  cost  of 
an  all-volunteer  force  has  been  estimated  all 
the  way  from  $4  billion  a  year  to  $20  billion. 
But  the  best  current  guess  Is  that  the  extra 
cost  of  non-draft  post-Vietnam  armed  forces 
of  about  2.7  million  wotUd  come  to  around 
$8  billion. 

Money  Is  not  the  whole  secret  of  attracting 
men  Into  the  armed  forces,  of  course.  There 
are  Intangibles,  which  the  stodgy  American 
Army  has  always  underestimated.  There  are 
men,  surprisingly,  who  enjoy  the  hierarchical 
certainties  of  military  life,  and  there  are 
even  men,  far  more  suprlslngly,  who  rather 
enjoy  shooting  and  getting  shot  at.  Such  men 
make  far  better  soldiers  than  those  con- 
scripted against  their  will. 

The  Europeans,  the  British  especially,  use 
all  sorts  of  ways  of  attracting  such  men, 
from  what  the  British  call  "found" — special 
privileges — to  magnificent  costumes  designed 
to  attract  the  ladles  and  reinforce  self- 
esteem.  The  American  Army,  even  before  the 
computer  age,  always  tended  to  treat  Its  men 
like  faceless  numbers,  which  is  one  reason 
why  the  U.S.  Army  has  been  so  dependent  on 
the  draft. 

EXPENSE    ACCOUNT 

With  the  draft  there  to  call  on,  like  an 
unlimited  expense  account,  the  American 
Army  has  also  been  profilgate  in  Its  use  of 
manpower.  It  has  by  a  very  wide  margin  the 
longest  non-combat  "tall"  of  any  army  In 
the  world — or  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
If  the  Army  had  to  rely  on  volunteers,  it 
would  be  under  useful  pressure  to  cut  back 
its  tail,  and  thus  deliver  a  greater  return  In 
real  combat  jxjwer. 

The  military,  of  course,  dislike  the  whole 
idea  of  a  non-draft  force,  for  reasons  Just  as 
natural  as  those  which  cause  the  young  to 
dislike  the  whole  idea  of  the  draft.  It  Is  true 
that  there  are  very  serious  problems  Involved, 
and  that  a  professional  Army  would  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  monstrously  unfair  draft  system  has 
helped  to  create  the  kind  of  passionate  dis- 
sension which  has  almost  torn  this  country 
apart.  The  United  States  must  be  able  to  use 
limited  military  power  for  limited  ends.  If  It 
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Is  to  stay  in  business  as  a  great  power,  and 
even  $8  billion  a  year  does  not  seem  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  to  avoid  tearing  the  country 
apart  in  the  process. 

The   Drait   and  the   Voluntary   Army 

selected  quotations 
Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt.  It  la  said  that  a 
compulsory  draft  Is  a  democratic  system.  I 
deny  that  It  has  anything  to  do  with  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  neither  democratic  nor  un- 
democratic. It  Is  far  more  typical  of  totaU- 
tarianlsm  nations  than  of  democratic  na- 
tions. The  theory  behind  It  leads  directly  to 
totalitarianism.  It  Is  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  Individual  Uberty  which 
have  always  been  considered  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  a 
compulsory  draft  is  basically  wrong. — Con- 
gressional Record.  August  14,  1940,  page 
15768. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Peacetime 
conscription  ...  is  the  greatest  step  toward 
regimentation  and  mlUtarUm  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. — Congressional  Record.  August  21. 
1940.  page  16255. 

Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  These  rea- 
sons must  have  been  related  In  some  indls- 
penslble  fashion  to  the  fundamental  theory 
that  peacetime  military  conscription  Is  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the 
soul  of  Republican  institutions,  and  that  It 
leads  in  dark  directions. — Congressional 
Record.  August  12,  1940,  page  10123. 

Adlai  E.  S'tevenson.  Every  young  man 
who  has  served  in  our  armed  forces  knows 
the  Incredible  waste  of  our  present  system 
of  forced  but  short-term  service.  He  knows 
the  money  that  could  be  saved,  the  new  ef- 
ficiency that  could  result  from  a  volunteer 
system  which  calls  on  young  men  not  to 
endure  two  years  of  service  because  they 
have  to,  but  to  choose  It  for  a  longer  period 
because  it  offers  advantages  that  seem  to 
them  appealing. — Speech  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  October  18,  1956;  cited  In  the  Report 
of  Special  Subcommittee  on  Utilization  of 
Military  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representetlves, 
86th  Congress,  Second  Session,  page  154. 

Ralph  J.  Cordiner  (Chairman,  Defense  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Professional  and  Tech- 
nical Compensation) .  Reduced  to  Its  simplest 
terms  the  personnel  problem  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  quality  as  opposed  to  quantity. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  total  number  of 
people  on  hand,  but  It  Is  a  matter  of  the 
level  of  retention  of  those  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  leadership  quality  and  those  with 
the   technical   training   and   experience   the 
services  so  urgently  need.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
not  being  able,  at  the  present  Ume  and  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  to  keep  and 
challenge  and  develop  the  kinds  of  people 
needed  for  the  periods  of  time  necessary  for 
them   to  make  an   effective  contribution  to 
the  operaUon  of  the  force.  ...  It  is  foolish 
for  the  Armed  Forces  to  obtain  highly  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  and  not  have  men 
of  sufficient  competence  to  understand,  op- 
erate and  maintain  such  equipment.  .  .  .  The 
solution  here,  of  course.  Is  not  to  draft  more 
men  to  stand  and  look  helplessly  at  the  ma- 
chinery. The  solution  is  to  give  the  men  al- 
ready  In    the   armed   forces   the   Incentives 
required  to  make  them  want  to  stay  in  the 
services  long  enough  .ind  try  hard  enough 
to  take  on  these  higher  responsibilities,  gain 
the  skill  and  experience  levels  we  need  and 
then  remain  to   give   the  services   the  full 
benefit  of   their  skills— "A  Modern  Concept 
of  Compensation  for  Personnel  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services".  (Cordlner  Report),  March, 
1957. 

Major  General  Harold  MADOtrx  (Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Division  of  Manpower  Re- 
quirements) .  We  need  drastic  changes  in  pay 
and  atUtudes  to  upgrade  a  miUtary  career  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  We  can't  get  that 


change  with  large  numbers  of  men  compelled 
to  serve  against  their  will— House  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  Hearings  on  HB  2260,  Ex- 
tension of  the  Draft,  January,  1959,  #2,  page 

130.  .       _. 

Admiral  Ben  Moreell  (president,  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action) .  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  two  greatest  intrusions 
on  individual  freedom  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic  are,  first,  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment .  .  .  and  second,  the  Act  of  May  18,  1917^ 
whereby  Congress  "authorized  and  ordained" 
a  conscript  army  for  use  In  foreign  war. — The 
Freeman,  July,  1960. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington.  A  force  made 
up  of  volunteer  professional  military  per- 
sonnel Is  more  effective  and  less  costly  than 
one  dependent  on  Involuntary  draftees.  If 
the  current  atmosphere  of  complacency  were 
dissolved,  and  a  military  career  made  more 
respected  and  attractive,  the  draft  could  be 
eliminated.— Cited  in  Newsweek  magazine, 
April  4,  1960. 

Russell  Kirk.  Universal  military  training, 
the  most  crushing  burden  that  the  state  can 
Impose  upon  Its  people,  the  most  terrible 
curse  of  the  better  types  of  humanity — 
highly  strung,  sensitive  and  nervous — IS 
found  in  conjunction  with  levelUng  democ- 
racy not  merely  by  coincidence.  The  armed 
horde  is  a  concomitant  of  equalltarlan  so- 
cialism and  state  planning;  and  it  Is  a  nat- 
ural reaction  of  any  society  which  has  aban- 
doned all  the  old  habitual  and  Internal 
disciplines,  6o  that  It  must  rely  (as  Burke 
predicted)  upon  arbitrary  Internal  disci- 
plines.— The  Conservative  Mind.  Russell 
Kirk,  Chicago,  Regnery,  1961,  page  378. 

Professor  John  K.  Galbratth.  The  draft 
survives  principally  as  a  device  by  which  we 
use  compulsion  to  get  young  men  to  serve  at 
less  than  the  market  rate  of  pay.  We  shift 
the  cost  of  military  service  from  the  well-to- 
do-taxpayer,  who  benefits  by  lower  taxes,  to 
the  Impecunious  young  draftee.  This  Is  a 
highly  regressive  arrangement  which  we 
would  not  tolerate  In  any  other  area.  Pre- 
sumably freedom  of  choice  here  as  elsewhere 
would  be  worth  paying  for.  ...  As  an  im- 
portant added  benefit  a  shift  from  compul- 
sion to  fully  paid  service  would  give  us  a 
better  trained  force — something  that  mod- 
ern weapons  make  most  desirable.  We  would 
not,  as  now,  have  a  force  which  consists  of 
partly  trained  men  who  leave  about  as  soon 
as  their  training  Is  complete. — Quoted  by 
Reverend  Montgomery  J.  Shroyer,  Extension 
of  the  Draft  and  Related  Authorities.  Hear- 
ing before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate, 
89th  Congress,  First  Session  on  HR  2438  (S 
846),  page  80. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Tait.  It  Is  said  that  we 
are  going  to  teach  the  boys  citizenship  In 
the  camps.  This  argument  makes  clear  a  real 
danger  In  the  whole  system.  By  handing  boys 
over  to  the  arbitrary  and  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  Goverimient,  we  put  it  In  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  Indoctrinate 
them  with  the  political  doctrines  then  popu- 
lar with  the  Government.  ...  In  wartime  It 
is  bad  enough;  In  p>eacetlme.  It  would  be  In- 
tolerable.— Quoted  by  Reverend  Montgomery 
J.  Shroyer,  Extension  of  the  Draft  and  Re- 
lated Authorities.  Hearing  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
United  States  Senate,  89th  Congress,  First 
Session  on  HR  2438  (S  846) ,  page  159. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  end  the  draft 
entirely.  Military  effectiveness — in  terms  of 
highly  trained  professionals  Instantly  ready — 
would  be  greatly  improved  If  professional 
motivation  could  be  substituted  for  compul- 
sion. Certainly  a  voluntary  system  of  recruit- 
ment is  more  compatible  with  past  American 
traditions  and  with  our  concept  of  pollOcal 
freedom  than  conscription.  The  younger  gen- 
eration would  be  able  to  plan  Its  Important 
beginning  years  with  far  greater  certainty 
than  Is  now  possible,  and  the  somewhat  cor- 


rosive effects  upon  morale  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  deferments  and  exemptions  would  be 
ended.  Militarily,  politically  and  socially, 
then.  It  seems  desirable  to  end  the  draft  .  .  . 
(I)f  the  facts  then  clearly  Indicate  that  vol- 
untary recruitment  and  long  term  profes- 
sionalism, encouraged  by  improved  incen- 
tives, might  supply  service  needs,  the  draft 
should  be  ended.  But  if  there  is  a  doubt,  the 
principle  of  compulsion  might  then  be  sus- 
pended, rather  than  eliminated,  for  a  stated 
period,  in  order  to  test  and  try  a  new  system, 
one  more  compatible  with  the  soul  of  repub- 
lican institutions.- New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, "Should  We  End  the  Draft?  Our  Way  of 
Procuring  Military  Manpower,  Now  a  Cam- 
paign Issue,  Is  Reexamined",  September  27, 
1964. 

William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.  The  not  so  very 
long-term  objective  should  be  to  eliminate 
the  draft  In  favor  of  a  professional  army  of 
volunteers,  who  would  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  armed  services,  and  relieve 
the  civil  population  of  an  experience  which, 
insofar  as  it  is  unrelated  to  true  necessity.  Is 
debasing,  and  an  unnecessary — and  therefore 
Inexcusable — encroachment  on  Individual 
freedom —Washington  Dally  News,  April  24, 
1964,  page  27. 

James  O.  Patton.  I  am  confident  that  a 
well  formulated  program  can  be  achieved 
which  will  eliminate  the  draft,  modernize 
reserve  programs  and  achieve  huge  savings 
in  man-years  and  budget  dollars.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  justifiably  generate  widespread 
public  support  and  enthusiasm.  Most  Impor- 
tant, It  would  bring  strengthened  civilian 
control  and  simple  human  Justice  into  our 
huge  military  manpower  structure. — Cited  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part 
18,  page  23072. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  This  adminis- 
tration uses  the  outmoded  and  unfair  mili- 
tary draft  system  for  social  schemes  as  well 
as  military  objectives. 

Republicans  will  end  the  draft  altogether, 
and  as  soon  as  possible!  That  I  promise  you! 
Republicans  understand  that  the  military 
forces  need  trained  volunteers  who  make  the 
military  service  a  career.  Republicans  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  the  military  forces 
Is  not  social,  or  political — it  is  to  help  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

To  use  military  services  for  political  and 
social  schemes— as  this  admlnUtratlon 
does — Is  to  drift  closer  to  war  on  an  ebbing 
tide  of  military  strength— Chicago  Tribune. 
September  4,  1964.  page  2. 

Nils  A.  Lennartson  (Deputy  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  for  Public  Affairs).  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  Republican  candidate 
agrees  with  the  administration  that  the  draft 
should  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible. — New 
York  "Hmes.  "The  Pentagon  Says  It  Wel- 
comes Goldwater  Idea  That  Draft  End". 
September  4, 1964. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  If  the  Con- 
gress will  take  the  time  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  draft  as  It  works  today,  I  think 
It  will  be  shocked  and  appalled  at  what  It 
finds. 

My  own  study  has  led  me  to  this  con- 
clusion: 

Our  present  draft  system  Is  outmoded. 
It  should  be  terminated,  In  the  Interests  of 
national  security  as  well  as  Justice.  With 
careful  planning,  we  can  end  the  draft,  re- 
sponsibly, in  1967.— Congressional  Record, 
volume  110.  part  12,  page  15365. 

Senator  George  McGovern.  The  present 
system  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wasteful,  In- 
efficient, and  undemocratic  method  of  secur- 
ing our  militarv  manpower.  It  Is  a  cloud  over 
the  lives  of  all  of  our  young  men  and  yet 
onlv  a  fraction  of  them  are  needed  or  will  be 
called  for  service. 

I  think  that  by  proper  salary  and  job  bene- 
fits we  could  secure  the  men  we  need  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  This  would  produce  a  mili- 
tary force  of  better  motivated  career  service- 
men and  leave  the  rest  of  our  young  men  free 
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to   pursue   their   car  sera   and   their    private 
Uvea   without    the    i^ncertalnty   of   a   draft 
head . — Cokoiwssional 
part  12.  page  15371. 


hanging    over    their 
RzcoBD,  volume  110,' 

Republican  Platfor^,  1964.  "For  the  People. 
We  pledge :  J 

Re-evaluatlon  of  ihe  armed  forces  man- 
power procurement  programs  with  the  goal  of 
replacing  involuntary  inductions  as  soon  as 
possible  by  an  efllcleit  voluntary  system,  of- 
fering real  career  incentives; — Adopted  by 
the  Republican  National  Convention,  July  14. 
1964.  San  Francisco,  California,  pages  16-16. 

Democratic  PlatfoBm,  1964.  On  August  25. 
the  Democratic  Contention  promised  In  Its 
platform  to  "pursue  iour  examination  of  the 
selective  service  progiam  to  make  certain  that 
It  Is  continued  only]  as  long  as  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  that  we  maet  our  manpower  needs 
wlhout  social  or  ecqnomlc  injustice. — Cited 
In  the  CoNORKSsioNfL  Rscoat),  voliune  110. 
part  18.  page  23068      j 

Congressman  WilLiam  H.  Bates.  I  am 
against  the  draft  ami  Induction  of  all  kinds 
unless  we  have  to  have  them.  .  .  But  you 
have  to  be  very  can  ful  In  using  a  military 
organization  for  other  than  military  pur- 
poses. I  still  think  that  our  home  communi- 
ties with  our  local  s<  hools  and  our  churches 
and  our  neighbors  and  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives, ali  of  this  kind  of  community  effort 
Is  »he  pla««  to  which  we  should  address  prob- 
lems of  this  nature  i,nd  I  would  be  most  re- 
luctant to  use  the  jurpose  for  which  they 
have  been  establish  (d — Review  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Operation  of  the  Selective 
Serv-lce  System.  Hes  rings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 89th  C((ngress.  Second  Session, 
page  9708-9709 

Congressman  Robert  Ei.lsworth.  I  urge 
that  Congress  abolish  the  draft,  and  get 
on  with  the  establishment  of  a  modern 
professional,  career  oriented,  highly  paid 
volunteer  military  fa  rce. 

The  concept  of  a  national  service  obliga- 
tion to  replace  a  military  service  obligation 
la  repulsive.  .  .  .  But  the  drafting  of  men 
or  women  for  civllla)  i  service,  no  matter  how 
laudatory  the  cause  is  the  exact  antithesis 
of  everything  this  Nf.tion  stands  for. 

The  basic  concej  t  which  the  Congress 
should  accept  is  thit  the  draft  should  be 
abolished. 

This  means  Increased  military  pay.  It 
means  increased  cireer  opportunities.  It 
mot""  a  radical  departure  from  existing 
practice  of  using  uniformed  personnel  In  ad- 
ministrative and  su  )ply  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  which  could  Just  as  easily  be  filled 
by  civilians.  It  mears  attention  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  more  adeijuate  volunteer  reserve 
force  which  can  be  activated  In  crisis  time. 
It  means  a  system  o'  bonuses  for  enlistment 
by  the  reserves  for  a  ctive  duty  In  crises.  But 
most  of  all  it  means  a  determination  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  make 
every  effort  to  und<  rtake  the  necessary  re- 
forms to  allow  the  iraft  to  be  ended. — Re- 
view of  the  Admin  stration  and  Operation 
of  the  Selective  S<  rvlce  System.  Hearings 
before  the  Commit  :ee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives,  89th  Congress, 
Second  Session,  pagns  9756.  9757.  9759,  9760. 

Congressman  Tk  dmas  B.  Ctrans. — The 
draft,  with  its  4061  local  and  autonomous 
draft  boards  and  Iti  i  antiquated  machinery. 
Is  an  anachronism  in  the  Cold  War  era, 
a  relic  of  an  earliei  time  when  vast  quan- 
tltes  of  raw  manpovt  er  were  thrown  onto  the 
battlefields  of  Euroje  and  Asia  to  overcome 
by  their  very  numh  ers  the  killing  power  of 
cannon,  machine  gu  i  and  tank.  In  the  age  of 
the  skilled  technicli  n.  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  s  111  rely  on  the  Selective 
Service  System,  a  W>rld  War  Two  expedient, 
to  supply  them  wit  i  bewildered,  untrained, 
often  poorly  educated  youth.  Immune  to 
technological  chang  >  and  changing  F>opula- 
tlon  structure,  the  draft  has  become  the 
weakest  link  In  oiu-  aatlonal  security  system 


and  an  unnecessary  burden  on  our  society. 
It  is  within  our  means  to  eliminate  comptU- 
sory  military  service;  that  we  have  not  done 
so,  or  begun  to  do  so.  Is  an  announcement 
of  our  failure  to  adapt  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  modem  society. — Play  magazine, 
February.  1967.  Cited  In  the  Concrkssional 
Record,  volume  113.  part  1.  page  1386. 

Lieutenant  General  Ira  C.  Eakxb,  retired. 
Concurrent  with  renewal  of  the  draft.  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  a  professional  mili- 
tary establishment  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  national  security  without  conscription. 
This  can  be  done  by  making  military  careers 
competitive  with  the  civilian  professions  and 
occupations  that  require  similar  education, 
preparation  and  skill. 

Occasionally,  one  hears  the  unsupported 
assertion  that  the  cost  of  an  adequate  defense 
force  without  conscription  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. Actually,  this  proposal  would  cost 
less  than  the  present  draft  system,  with  its 
high  rate  of  personnel  turnover.  More  im- 
portantly, it  would  provide  a  credible  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  war.  Such  an  effective  na- 
tional security  system  is  cheap  at  any  price. — 
Post  Advocate.  Alhambra.  California.  "Mili- 
tary Affairs:  Replacement  For  Draft  Law". 
February  23,  1967.  Cited  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  March  9,  1967,  AU82. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  Conservatives 
want  to  end  the  draft — period.  They  do  not 
want  to  extend  it  to  any  other  form  of  serv- 
ice. They  sympathize  with  the  aims  of  the 
system,  but  they  cannot  and  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  method,  no  matter  what  its 
motive. 

The  conservative  p>08ltlon  is  based  solidly 
upon  the  notion  that  man's  most  fundamen- 
tal right  and  responsibility  is  to  live  his  own 
life. — The  New  Guard.  May.  1967. 

Bruce  Chapman.  The  abolition  of  the  draft 
and  a  new  all-volunteer  military  can  ter- 
minate the  conundrum  of  contradictions  and 
confusion,  the  mandarin  complexities,  dis- 
criminations, and  inefficiencies  of  the  so- 
called  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act.  The  evasion  mentality  among  the 
j'oung  can  be  curbed.  Lives  In  a  world  already 
anxious  and  precarious  can  be  freed  of  the 
draffs  additional  uncertainty.  The  Insidious 
subtle  power  of  a  vast  bureaucracy  to  inter- 
fere In  a  citizen's  p>ersonal  plans — to  punish, 
threaten,  or  "channel" — can  be  eliminated 
and  personal  freedom  enhanced. 

All  this  Is  now  achievable  because  the  draft 
Is  no  longer  necessary;  it  can  be  replaced,  and 
therefore  It  should  be  replaced. — The  Wrong 
Man  In  Uniform.  New  York.  Trident  Press. 
1967.  pp.  107-108. 


[Prom   Newsweek   magazine.   Dec.    19,    1966] 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

A  Volunteer  Army 

A  military  draft  is  undesirable  and  un- 
necessarv.  We  can  and  should  man  our  armed 
forces  with  volunteers — as  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  done  except  In  major  wars. 

Only  a  minority  of  young  men  now  enter 
the  armed  forces.  Hence,  some  method  of 
"selective  service" — of  deciding  which  young 
men  should  serve  and  which  two  or  three 
should  not — is  inevitable.  But  our  present 
method  Is  Inequitable,  wasteful  and  Incon- 
sistent with  a  free  society. 

On  this  point  there  Is  wide  agreement. 
John  K.  Galbralth  and  Barry  Goldwater.  the 
New  Left  and  the  Republican  Rlpon  Society 
have  all  urged  that  conscrlpltion  be  abol- 
ished. Even  most  suppwrters  of  the  draft  re- 
gard It  as  at  best  a  necessary  evil. 

The  draft  is  Inequitable  because  Irrelevant 
considerations  play  so  large  a  role  In  deter- 
mining who  serves.  It  Is  wasteful  because  de- 
ferment of  students,  fathers  and  married  men 
Jams  colleges,  raises  the  birth  rate  .ind  fuels 
divorce  courts.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  free 
society  because  It  exacts  compulsory  service 
from  some  and  limits  the  freedom  of  others 
to  travel  abroad,  emigrate  or  even  to  talk  and 


act  freely.  So  long  as  compulsion  is  retained, 
thete  defects  are  inevitable.  A  lottery  would 
only  make  the  arbitrary  element  overt.  Uni- 
versal national  service  would  compound  the 
evil — regimenting  all  youth  to  camouflage 
the  regimentation  of  some. 

the  pat  is  low 
Two   principal   objections   are   made   to   a 
volunteer  force : 

1.  That  a  "professional"  army  endangers 
political  freedom.  There  is  a  real  danger, 
but  It  arises  from  a  strong  armed  force  not 
from  the  method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men. 
Napoleon  and  Franco  both  rose  to  power  at 
the  head  of  a  conscript  army.  However  we 
recruit,  the  essential  need  Is  to  maintain 
close  links  between  the  officer  corps  and  the 
body  politic. 

2.  That  a  volunteer  army  is  not  feasible 
because,  at  present  terms,  too  few  men  vol- 
unteer. Little  wonder:  the  starting  pay,  in- 
cluding cost  of  keep,  is  about  $45  a  week! 
We  could  readily  attract  more  volunteers 
simply  by  paying  market  wages.  Estimates  of 
how  much  total  military  pay  would  have  to 
go  up  vary  from  $4  billion  to  $20  billion  a 
vear. 

Whatever  the  extra  amount,  we  are  now 
paying  a  larger  sum  in  concealed  form.  Con- 
scription is  a  tax  In  kind — forced  labor  ex- 
acted from  the  men  who  serve  Involuntarily. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  for  which  they  would  vol- 
untarily serve  and  the  sum  we  now  pay 
them — if  Joe  Namath  were  drafted,  his  tax 
might  well  run  Into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  real  cost  of  manning  the 
armed  forces  now.  including  this  concealed 
tax.  Is  greater  than  the  cost  of  manning  a 
volxmteer  force  of  the  same  size  because  the 
volunteers  would  be  the  men  who  find  mili- 
tary service  the  most  attractive  alternative. 
the  cost  is  high 

Moreover,  a  volunteer  force  would  need 
fewer  recruits.  We  now  waste  manpower  by 
high  turnover,  unnecessary  training  and  re- 
training and  the  use  of  underpaid  service- 
men for  menial  tasks. 

Adding  to  cost,  low  pay  for  men  In  service 
encourages  extravagant  veterans'  bonuses— 
currently  more  than  $6  billion  a  year  (over 
40  per  cent  as  much  as  total  military  pay). 
Young  men  seeking  shelter  from  the  draft 
Impose  unnecessary  costs  on  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Other  young  men  fritter  away  their 
time  In  stopgap  Jobs  awaiting  conscription, 
while  Industry  seeks  men  to  train. 

The  monetary  savings  that  would  come 
from  abolishing  conscription  are  dwarfed  by 
even  greater,  nonmonetary  advantages: 
young  men  could  arrange  their  schooling, 
careers,  marriages  and  families  In  accord- 
ance with  their  own  long-run  interests;  draft 
boards  could  be  freed  from  the  appalling 
task  of  choosing  which  men  should  serve,  de- 
ciding claims  for  conscientious  objection, 
ruling  whether  young  men  may  leave  the 
country;  colleges  and  universities  could  be 
free  to  pursue  their  proper  educational  func- 
tion; Industry  and  government  could  hire 
young  men  on  their  merits  not  their  defer- 
ments. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  In  human 
freedom  was  the  commutation  of  taxes  in 
kind  to  taxes  In  money.  We  have  reverted 
to  a  barbarous  custom.  It  Is  past  time  that 
we  regain  our  heritage. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Jan.  20, 

19691 

Drait  "Crisis"  in  Graduate  Schools 

As  the  first  semester  of  this  college  year 
draws  to  a  close,  the  specter  of  a  wholesale 
draft  of  graduate  students  again  Is  being 
raised. 

On  January  13.  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission — a  nonprofit  corporation  spon- 
sored by  major  scientific  groups — Issued  a 
report  picturing  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  grad- 
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uate  students  In  science  fields  as  draftable 

soon.  .      ^^     j„«. 

Calling  for  a  quick  change  In  the  draft 
rules,  the  Commission  declared: 

•The  number  of  U.S.  males  now  engaged 
in  advanced  scientific  training  .  .  .  will  be 
substantially  reduced  during  the  coming 
months.  Adequate  numbers  of  graduate 
teaching  fellows  to  assist  undergraduate  stu- 
dents may  not  be  available  in  many  univer- 
sities, and  research  projects  now  under  way 
may  be  delayed  or  curtailed  by  the  loss  of 
graduate  research  assistants.  .  .  . 

"The  nation's  supply  of  newly  trained 
Ph.D's  In  the  sciences  will  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed in  the  early  1970s." 

The  Council  of  Graduate  Schools,  mean- 
while, reports  that,  among  all  male  graduate 
students,  roughly  35  per  cent  of  the  first-year 
men  In  all  fields  are  either  1-A  or  2-S  now, 
while  41  per  cent  of  the  second-year  stu- 
dents qualify  for  the  draft. 

uncertain  outlook 
Deferments  for  most  students  doing  grad- 
uate work  ended  officially  last  summer,  but 
local  boards  were  advised  to  allow  students 
who  were  accepted  by  graduate  schools  to 
remain  In  class  until  the  end  of  this  semester. 
Some   boards,   ignoring  that   advice,  have 
yanked  a  few  graduate  students  out  of  classes 
already.  But  tens  of  thousands  of  other  stu- 
dents win  become  officially  vulnerable  In  late 
January  and  February.  Boards  were  advised 
a  month  ago  that  those  students  who  are 
not  drafted   and  who   return   to  class  next 
semester  may  be  deferred  until  next  June. 
Because   the   typical   graduate   student   Is 
past  21,  he  will  be  at  or  near  the  top  of  his 
draft  board's  list  of  available  men,  at  least 
between  semesters,  because  the  boards  must 
take  the  "oldest  eligible  men." 

What  will  actually  happen  In  weeks  Just 
ahead,  however.  Is  far  from  clear.  In  the- 
ory, draft  quotas  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months  could  be  filled  with  nothing  but 
graduate  students.  This  Is  what  many  feared 
last  autumn. 

SERIOUS    INROADS 


A  spot  check  of  graduate  schools  and  or- 
ganizations around  the  country  by  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report"  gives  these  Indica- 
tions of  what  may  be  ahead  this  time: 

The  University  of  Maryland's  vice  president 
for  graduate  studies.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Pelczar, 
Jr.,  reported :  ,    ,  ^^      , 

"We  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  draft  regulation  on  our  graduate 
students.  I  expect  fairly  serious  Inroads  In 
the  graduate  population  at  the  end  of  the 
current  semester,  and  more  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year." 

Graduate  departments  at  Maryland  have 
had  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  graduate 
teaching  assistants  caUed  for  Induction  at 
the  end  of  the  semester.  In  one  department — 
zoology— 15  of  the  96  teaching  assistants  are 
draft-qualified  and  seven  have  been  ordered 

up. 

At  Brown  University.  In  Providence.  R.I., 
few  graduate  students  have  been  drafted 
thus  far— 30  Just  before  classes  started  last 
autumn  and  13  during  the  semester  thus  far, 
out  of  1,460  students  enrolled  In  Brown's 
graduate  division.  But  university  officials 
fear  that  many  of  the  320  men  now  classed 
1-A  win  be  called  soon. 

Some  universities  which  operate  on  the 
quarterly  system  already  are  feeling  the 
crlsU.  At  Stanford  University,  lor  Instance, 
"over  100  graduate  students"  received  their 
draft  orders  before  the  end  of  1968,  when  the 
quarter  ended. 

ABOtrr  40  PERCENT  BY  JUNE 

Over  all,  there  Is  this  prediction  now  from 
Dr.  Gustave  Arlt,  head  of  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools:  "We  anticipate  Induc- 
tions at  the  end  of  this  semester  to  run  as 
high  as  15  per  cent  of  all  graduate  students 
now  quaUfled  for  the  draft,  and  we  expect 
that  about  40  per  cent  of  them  wUl  have  re- 


ceived their  draft  calls  by  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  In  June." 

Scientific  Manpower  CommUslon's  execu- 
tive director,  Mrs.  Betty  Vetter,  expects  a  far 
larger  percenuge  of  present  graduate  stu- 
dents to  be  called  up. 

A  dissenting  view 
Yet  not  everyone  Is  convinced  that  Induc- 
tions will  be  at  a  wholesale  rate  at  the  end  of 
this  semester.  There  Is  thU  comment  by  Rus- 
sell Thackrey,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities: 

"Undoubtedly  there  will  be  some  In- 
crease in  the  drafting  of  graduate  students 
in  the  coming  few  weeks. 

"But  It  may  be  quite  a  bit  lighter  than 
many  people  expect.  There  are  about  4.000 
draft  boards,  and  these  students  are  by  no 
means  spread  evenly  among  them.  So  I  would 
not  expect  most  boards  to  fill  their  quotas 
with  large  numbers  of  graduate  students. 

"If  the  signs  are  that  this  Is  happening, 
the  President  now  has  the  authority  to  order 
a  larger  ratio  of  younger  men  to  be  called 
each  month." 

It  Is  some  such  move  as  this  that  the  Scien- 
tific Manpower  Commission  is  urging  to 
limit  the  Impact  on  graduate  students  at 
this  time.  But  whether  It  will  be  needed— 
or  used  by  Mr.  Nixon  If  needed— Is  still 
undecided. 

[From  Current  History.  July  1968] 
Can  We  Afford  the  Draft? 
(By   Walter  Y.   Ol.   professor  of  Economics, 
college  of  Business  AdmlnlstraUon,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester ) ' 

(  Note.- Noting  that  "the  budgetary  cost 
of  a  professional  army  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  reflection  of  the  real  cost  of  the  draft."  this 
economist  evaluates  the  "hidden  costs"  of  to- 
day's  Selective  Service  and   contrasts  them 
with  estimates  of  the  costs  of  an  all-volun- 
teer army.)  .    ,_ 
In  June.  1967,  Congress  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  voted  to  extend  the  draft  for 
another  four  years.  Unlike  the  previous  ex- 
tensions In  1955,  1959,  and  1963.  considerable 
debate  and  study  preceded  the  passage  of 
this    bin.    President    Johnson    by    executive 
order   estabUshed   two  study   groups.'  while 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  under- 
took Its  own  study  with  the  Clark  Commis- 
sion   The  reports  of  an  three  studies  agreed 
on  one  conclusion;   namely,  there  was  def- 
initely a  need  for  some  type  of  military  draft. 
There  were,  however,  many  individuals  who 
disagreed  with  this  conclusion  and  opposed 
extension  of  the  draft.' 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R..  Ore.) .  Professor 
Milton  Friedman  and  many  others  oppose 
the  draft  and  advocate  the  adoption  of  an 
all-volunteer  army.  They  argue  that  our  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements  could  be  met  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Those  who  serve  would 
serve  out  of  choice,  not  compulsion,  thereby 
eliminating  all  Inequities  of  Involuntary  mil- 
itary service. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  swelled  the  ranks  of  another  group  whose 
members  oppose  the  draft  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They  con- 
tend that  If  there  were  no  draft,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  continue  the  Vietnamese  war 
at  Us  present  level.  The  thrust  of  their  op- 
position Is  directed  to  a  specific  war.  and  the 
military  draft  happens  to  be  the  particular 
institution  that  they  choose  to  attack."  In 
passing,  I  suspect  that  most  members  of  this 
group  would  support  an  an-volunteer  force, 
partly  because  they  think  that  it  might  not 
work  or  that  if  It  did,  the  real  cost  of  attract- 
ing enough  recruits  would  be  extremely  high, 
thus  reveaUng  the  war's  real  economic  cost. 
Finally,   a   third   group   of   critics    (whose 
leading  spokesman  is  Massachusetts  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Edward  Kennedy)  accepts  the 
conclusion  that  some  type  of  draft  Is  essen- 
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tlal  It  objects,  however,  to  the  way  In  which 
the  present  Selective  Service  System  through 
local  draft  boards  picks  draftees  while  other 
qualified    men    are    allowed    to    avoid    their 
military    service    obligations.    The    Marshall 
Commission   documented    the   lack   of   con- 
sistent rules,  and  the  clearly  arbitrary  ac- 
tions of  many  local  draft  boards.  In  its  re- 
port,    the    Commission     recommended     the 
adoption  of  a  "Fair  and  Impartial  Random" 
selection  process,  FAIR,  vhlch  In  spite  of  Its 
fancy  name  Is  nothing  more  than  a  lottery. 
The   lottery   can   surely   achieve   consistency 
and.  In  a  verv  special  sense,  greater  equity 
in  who  bears  the  burden  of  Involuntary  mili- 
tary service.'  Notice  that  these  critics  do  not 
oppose  the  concept  of  a  peacetime  military 
draft;   they  criticize  only  the  way  in  which 
the  conscripts  are  selected. 

A  glimpse  of  "who  bears  the  burden  oi 
military  service"  is  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study.  By  July,  1964.  the 
men  who  were  born  In  1938  had  reached  the 
age  of  26.  at  which  the  draft  liability  Is  effec- 
tlvely  terminated  Of  the  1.19  mllHon  men 
in  thU  age  class.  51  6  per  cent  had  satisfied 
their  military  service  obligations:  7  6  per  cent 
had  been  drafted,  33.9  per  cent  had  volun- 
teered as  officers  or  regular  enlUted  men.  and 
10  1  per  cent  had  served  in  reserve  units  re- 
quiring active  duty  only  for  basic  training. 
If  all  men  had  been  examined.  30  per  cent 
would  have  been  disqualified  lor  physical 
or  mental  reasons.  Hence.  18  per  cent  of  thU 
age  class  avoided  the  draft  by  obtaining  de- 
ferments or  exemptions  for  the  8.5  years  of 
their  draft  liability. 

In  relaUon  to  the  pool  of  qualified  males, 
59  per  cent  participated  in  active  military 
service  for  two  or  more  years.  These  partici- 
pation rates  ranged  from  a  high  of  77  per 
cent  for  high  school  graduates  to  a  low  of 
32  per  cent  for  conege  graduates;  a  result 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  claim  that  the 
more  highly  educated  are  less  likely  to  serve. 
In  the  light  of  the  rapid  postwar  growth  In 
population  in  the  United  States,  all  of  these 
participation  rates  will  decline  If  force 
strengths  return  to  their  pre-Vletnam  levels 
of  2  7  million  men.  According  to  Department 
of  Defense  projections,  only  27  per  cent  of 
all  males  (39  per  cent  of  qualified  males) 
TK\n  be  required  to  sustain  active  duty  forces 
m  1970-1975. 

Over  the  period  1960-1965.  only  the  Army 
was  obliged   to  take   the   draftees,   who   ac- 
counted for  21  per  cent  of  new  accessions  to 
enlisted  ranks  in  an  four  services.  Many  of 
the  regular  enlistments  to  all  services  can 
properlv  be  classified  as  reluctant  volunteers 
who  enlisted  because  of  the  threat  of  being 
drafted.   Approximately  38  per  cent  of  the 
voluntary  enlistments  stated  that  if  there 
had  been  no  draft  they  would  not  have  vol- 
unteered for  active  military  service.  The  per- 
cenuige    of    draft-motivated    enlistments    is 
about  the  same  for  newly-commlssloned  of- 
ficers (41  per  cent)  and  climbs  to  71  per  cent 
for    volunteers    to    reserve    units.    The    con- 
scripts who   have   not  volunteered   and   the 
reluctant  volunteers  are  the  ones  who  bear 
the  largest  part  of  the  burden  of  national 
defense. 

In  principle,  nearlv  every  draftee  and  re- 
luctant volunteer  could  be  Induced  at  some 
price  to  become  a  volunteer;  that  Is.  there  Is 
some  level  of  military  pay  at  which  a  draftee 
would  have  wHllngly  left  his  civUlan  pursuit, 
be  It  Job  or  school,  and  entered  actlva  mUltary 
service  The  draft,  however,  compels  some 
and  coerces  others  to  serve  without  fully  com- 
pensating them  for  It.  Entry  levels  of  mili- 
tary pay  are  absurdly  low.  The  pay  Increases 
legislated  by  Congress  since  1950  have  ap- 
plied only  to  men  In  the  career  force,  the 
justification  being  that  the  draft  assured  ade- 
quate supplies  of  new  recruits.  An  enlisted 
man  on  his  first  tour  of  duty  (roughly  three 
vears)  earns  a  monthly  income  (Including 
the  value  of  room,  board  and  family  allow- 
ances) of  roughly  $210;  a  figure  wen  below 
the  poverty  line  and  below  the  minimum 
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wage  of  $260  per  natenth.  The  typical  recruit 
who  wa«  drafted  of  who  reluctantly  volun- 
teered in  1964  could  have  earned  a  civilian 
Income  of  $295  evep  after  adjusting  for  the 
high  Incidence  of  <inemployment  of  youtha 
in  this  age  group.  tTie  difference  of  $85  be- 
tween civilian  and  knlUtary  Incomes  Is  a  di- 
rect financial  loss  differed  by  those  who  are 
obliged  by  the  drafi  to  serve.  (In  addition  to 
this  direct  loss.  m4ny  youths  Incur  further 
loss  because  they  aie  not  given  enough  extra 
compensation  for  tne  risks  of  combat  service. 
In  the  civilian  ecenomy.  premium  pay  Is 
offered  to  attract  workers  to  risky  and  odious 
occupations.) 

THE   hroOEN   TAX 

I  earlier  estlmate<l  the  pay  level  of  a  volun- 
tary force  to  be  arnund  $350  a  month. 

The  average  difference  of  $140  between  the 
pay  level  of  an  all -volunteer  force  and  the 
actual  flrst-ierm  pay  of  enlisted  men  consti- 


tutes a  hidden  tax 


happen  to  be  drafted  or  who  volunteer  be- 
cause of  their  draft  liability.  This  hidden  tax 
borne  by  those  who  serve  redounds  to  the 
benefit  of  all  taxpi.yers  via  a  lower  defense 
payroll  budget.  Ths  burden  of  this  hidden 
tax  of  the  draft  Is  primarily  placed  on  youths 
from  the  lower  middle  classes  of  our  socio- 
economic strata.  Tqose  who  go  on  to  college, 
their  earning  capacity, 
are  mo«t.Ukely  to  ^vold  the  draft  and  bene- 
fit from  a  lower  defense  budget.'  The  real 
the  manpower  resources 
to  defense  is  thus  shifted 
whole  to  that  fraction  of 


economic   cost   of 
which  are  allocated 
from  taxpayers  as  a 


youths   who   are   oliliged    to   serve   at  below 
competitive  rates  o( 


pay.  This  basic  Inequity 
of  the  draft — the  hidden  tax — was  succinctly 
and    eloquently    svmmarlzed    by    Professor 

In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  feervices  Committee. 

"The  draft  survives  principally  as  a  device 
by  which  we  use  (ompulsion  to  get  young 

than  the  market  rate  of 

cost  of  military  service 
from  the  well-to-db  taxpayer  who  benefits 
by  lower  taxes  to  the  impecunious  young 
draftee.  This  is  a  t  ighly  regressive  arrange- 


men  to  serve  at  less 
pay.   We  shift  the 


ment  that  we  would 


area.  Presumably,  f  "eedom  of  choice  here  as 
elsewhere  would  be  worth  paying  for." 

The  magnitude  cf  the  inequity  Is  put  in 
perspective  by  a  simple  comparison.  Accord- 
ing to  my  studies,  the  hidden  tax  of  the 
draft  in  1964  was  conservatively  estimated  to 


be  $1,680  per  year 
luctant  volunteer. 


adult  over  21  years 
son  over  18  years  ol 


A  draft  in  which 
scripted  represents 
armed  forces  with 
alternatives  which 
studies     were 
(UMT)  and  an  all 
UMT  achieves   a 
equity,  in  the  sense 
Jected  because  the 
clently  utilize  all 
draft  age.  In  evaluating 
the     Marshall 
"Changes  In  the 
in  basic  changes  in 
qulrements,  have  e 
large  land  armies].' 
argue  that  military 
benefits  to  some 
form   of  training 
partially  transferra^le 
The  basic  fact  Is 
demands  for  defens^ 
at  low  military  i>ay 


disid 
akd 
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paid  by  those  men  who 


not  tolerate  in  any  other 


[or  each  draftee  and  re- 
Pederal  personal   income 


tax  payments  in  19(14  averaged  only  $633  per 


of  age  and  $590  per  per- 
age.  The  typical  draftee 
is  thus  saddled  with  a  hidden  tax  that  is 
over  twice  as  high  is  the  federal  Income  tax 
biirden  of  an  Individual  taxpayer.' 

ALTERNATIV  6S    TO    THE    DRAJT 


only  some  men  are  con- 

)ne  way  of  supplying  the 

qualified  personnel.  Two 

examined  in  all  three 

military     training 

^lunteer  force.*  Although 
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An  all-volunteer  force  has  the  obvious 
merit  that  no  one  Is  compelled  to  serve.  All 
men  would  have  the  option  of  working  In  the 
civilian  economy  or  entering  the  armed 
forces  to  Insure  our  national  defense.  The 
mllitEUTf  would  no  longer  be  saddled  with  the 
image  of  an  odious  occupational  pursuit, 
something  that  must  be  done  by  someone. 
Pay,  living  conditions  and  other  supplements 
would  have  to  be  Improved  to  attract  enough 
recruits  for  desired  levels  of  defense  capabil- 
ity. Moreover,  if  the  armed  forces  had  to  pay 
competitive  wages,  it  is  more  likely  that  we 
could  attain  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
manpower  resources. 

In  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  it  has  received  comparatively 
little  attention.  In  a  65-page  report,  the 
Marshall  Commission  took  only  two  pages 
to  dismiss  the  all-volunteer  army  and  to 
establish  the  "need"  for  a  draft.  Its  five 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  voluntary  force  are 
examined  in  some  detail  below. 

F'.exihility 

In  a. world  fraught  with  international  ten- 
sions. It  is  Impossible  to  forecast  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  force  strengths  that 
will  be  required  to  Insure  our  national  de- 
fense. Paced  with  such  uncertainty,  the  com- 
mission declared,  It  would  be  folly  to  trust  our 
national  security  to  the  ability  of  a  profes- 
sional army  to  adjust  its  strength  quickly  in 
response  to  a  possible  crisis. 

The  unasked  question  in  this  objection  is, 
"What  amount  of  flexibility  is  required  of  a 
professional  army?"  In  the  12  years  from 
1954  to  1965,  the  largest  year-to-year  increase 
in  force  strength  was  350  thousand  men  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisis  of  1962.  A  substantial 
part  of  that  mobilization  was  accomplished 
by  recalling  reserves  to  active  duty. 

The  recent  Vietnamese  War  escalation 
from  June,  1966,  to  June,  1966 — which  raised 
force  strength  by  438  thousand  men — wm 
accomplished  with  virtually  no  reservists  re- 
called to  active  duty.  The  present  organiza- 
tion of  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
defies  rational  explanation.  About  1.3  million 
men  are  now  in  a  ready,  paid  drill  status.  If 
the  reserves  were  integrated  under  an  overall 
military  manpower  policy  and  If  their 
strength  were  reduced  to  700,000-800,000 
men,  they  could  supply  the  requisite  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  short-run  demands  for  active 
duty  personnel. 

In  any  case.  In  the  event  of  an  all-out 
land  war  requiring  force  strengths  of  4  to  6 
million  men.  Congress  always  has  the  power 
to  enact  new  draft  legislation.  Finally,  It 
should  be  remembered  that  even  with 
machinery  for  a  draft  the  armed  forces  can- 
not Induct  and  train  one  and  one-half 
million  men  in  a  year.  A  voluntary  force  of  2.7 
million  men  backed  by  a  truly  ready  reserve 
of  700  thousand  men  could  easily  raise  its 
strength  by  300  to  400  thousand  men  In  a 
single  year. 

Cost  of  an  all-volunteer  force 

The  report  of  the  Marshall  Commission 
stated  that  "an  exclusively  volunteer  system 
would  be  expensive  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  gives  no  solid  estimate  of 
how  much  such  a  system  would  cost." 
Actually,  the  Department  of  Defense  gave  a 
wide  range  of  cost  estimates.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  June,  1966,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  T.  D.  Morris  stated  that  a  voluntary 
force  of  2.65  million  men  would  cost  be- 
tween S4  billion  and  $17  billion  per  year.  My 
own  estimate  of  the  cost  Is  close  to  the  $4 
billion  figure,  arrived  at  via  the  following 
analysis. 

If  the  draft  were  abolished  with  no  accom- 
panying changes  in  pay  or  other  recruitment 
incentives,  the  armed  forces  would  lose  the 
annual  inputs  of  draftees  and  draft- 
motivated  reluctant  volunteers.  Many  youths 
with  unattractive  civilian  Job  opportunities 
and  with  a  desire  to  try  military  service  (at 


least  for  one  tour  of  duty)  would  still  volun- 
teer. Moreover,  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  each  true  volunteer  would  remain  in 
service  for  a  longer  period.  (Surveys  of  Air 
Force  enlisted  men  reveal  that  those  who 
enlist  because  of  the  threat  of  being  drafted 
have  substantially  lower  reenllstment  rates.) 
That  the  higher  pay  for  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  also  raise  reenllstment  rates  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  proficiency  pay 
for  men  in  critical  military  occupations.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  the  reenllstment  rate 
of  Negro  soldiers  (whose  alternative  civilian 
Job  opportunities  are  inferior  to  those  of  their 
white  counterparts)  is  49  per  cent,  compared 
to  an  average  of  only  22  p>er  cent  for  all 
regular  Army  enlistments.  Presently,  over 
half  of  all  Army  recruits  are  either  drafted 
or  coerced  to  enlist  by  the  threat  of  being 
drafted.  As  a  consequence,  the  turnover  of 
Army  enlisted  personnel  under  a  continued 
draft  Is  projected  to  be  around  25  per  cent 
per  year. 

If  all  recruits  were  true  volunteers,  I  esti- 
mate that  the  turnover  rate  could  be  cut  to 
17  per  cent  per  year,  thereby  reducing  the 
demand  for  new  recruits.  Even  with  the 
lower  personnel  turnover  of  a  voluntary  force, 
there  will  be  deficits  between  demands  for 
a  desired  military  level  of  2.65  million  men 
and  supplies  of  true  volunteers,  with  the 
deficit  being  largest  for  the  Army,  the  only 
service  which  drafted  men  from  1957  to  1965. 
Under  present  conditions,  by  1970-75,  the 
Army  could  expect  annual  flows  of  true  vol- 
unteers of  90  thousand  per  year.  In  order  to 
sustain  the  prescribed  force  strength  (corre- 
sponding to  a  strength  of  2.65  million  for  all 
four  services),  an  all-volunteer  Army  would 
have  to  attract  144  thousand  recruits. 

The  supply  of  volunteers  could  be  expanded 
by  various  policies  Including  higher  base  pay, 
initial  enlistment  bonuses,  guaranteed  train- 
ing programs,  or  variable  terms  of  service. 
It  was  assumed  in  the  Defense  study  that 
higher  base  pay  would  be  the  only  policy 
Instrument  for  Increasing  the  supply  of  en- 
listment applicants.  The  responsiveness  of 
supplies  of  recruits  to  pay  changes  was  esti- 
mated for  the  defense  study.*  To  bridge  the 
projected  deficit  In  Army  enlistments,  ap- 
proximately 54  thousand  recruits,  I  esti- 
mated that  first  term  pay  (over  the  first 
three  years  of  service)  must  be  raised  by  68 
per  cent;  from  $2,500  to  $4,200  per  year.  To 
prevent  Inversions  in  the  pay  scales  (wherein 
men  with  four  years  of  service  would  be 
earning  less  than  men  with  fewer  years  of 
service),  the  pay  of  the  career  force  would 
also  be  increased.  If  the  higher  pay  rates 
were  applied  to  the  entire  force  of  2.65  mil- 
lion men,  the  addition  to  the  military  pay- 
roll budget  would  be  approximately  $4  bil- 
lion per  year. 

My  cost  estimate  has  been  criticized  as  be- 
ing too  low  because  the  demand  for  recruits 
was  based  on  the  lower  turnover  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  During  the  transition,  more 
men  would  have  to  be  recruited  (implying 
higher  pay)  to  replace  draft-motivated  en- 
listees as  they  leave.  If,  however,  the  transi- 
tion were  accompanied  by  declining  force 
-strengths,  say  from  3.2  to  2.7  million  men, 
there  would  be  no  transitional  difficulties.  In 
an  opposing  direction,  I  have  neglected  many 
savings  resulting  from  a  move  to  a  voluntary 
force.  Lower  turnover  means  that  fewer  re- 
cruits must  be  trained,  producing  consider- 
able cost  savings  since  at  present  there  Is 
nearly  one  trainer  for  each  trainee.  More- 
over, the  higher  pay  of  a  volunteer  army 
makes  it  economical  to  substitute  civilians  in 
many  noncombatant  positions  now  staffed  by 
uniformed  men,  many  of  whom  were  drafted 
or  coerced  to  enlist.  The  base  pay  of  a  new 
recruit  Is  projected  to  climb  from  $100  to 
$267  per  month.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that 
other  incentives  such  as  enlistment  boniises 
or  post-service  educational  benefits  could  at- 
tract recruits  at  a  lower  cost.  On  balance,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  my  estimate  of  $4 
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blUlon  for  a  voluntary  force  of  2.7  million 
men  Is,  If  anything,  on  the  high  side. 

The  skeptical  reader  will  notice  that  my  es- 
timate agrees  with  the  low  end  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates;  its  "best"  es- 
timate was  $11  billion  and  Its  "high"  estimate 
was  $17  billion.  The  "best"  esUmate  implies 
that  the  monthly  base  pay  of  a  buck  private 
would  be  $375,  while  the  "high"  estimate  cor- 
responds to  base  pay  of  over  $500.  The  total 
income  including  the  monetary  value  of  room 
and  board  would  be  even  higher.  These  pay 
totals  seem  needlessly  high  if  it  Is  remem- 
bered that  in  the  years  ahead,  1970-1975, 
only  one  man  In  five  must  be  enlisted  to 
sustain  an  active  duty  force  of  2.7  million 

men. 

Undesirable  social  consequences 

It  Is  alleged  that  a  professional  army  at- 
tracted only  by  financial  incentives  (the 
emotional  "tag"  is  a  "mercenary"  army)  could 
have  undesirable  social  consequences,  pro- 
ducing a  military  class,  an  all-Negro  army, 
or  an  army  of  social  misfits.  The  threat  of  a 
politically  powerful  military  clique  could  be 
avoided  by  limiting  tours  of  duty  for  officers 
to  12  to  16  years  and  by  maintaining  strict 
civilian  control  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Under  present  conditions,  an  all-Negro 
force  Is  Improbable.  Even  with  its  lower  per- 
sonnel turnover,  a  voluntary  force  must  still 
demand  330  thousand  recruits  each  year  for 
enlisted  ranks.  Under  present  physical  and 
academic  standards,  only  100  thousand  to  120 
thousand  Negroes  could  become  eligible  for 
military  service  until  the  poverty  problem 
is  alleviated. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  higher  pay 
would  attract  only  the  mercenary  to  the  serv- 
ices. To  argue  that  Individuals  who  receive 
a  competitive  wage  to  work  in  a  particular 
occupation  do  so  solely  because  of  its  mone- 
tary remuneration  is  surely  a  gross  overstate- 
ment. Although  we  want  dedicated  teachers 
and  honest  policemen,  few  of  us  would  advo- 
cate the  use  of  a  draft  to  staff  undermanned 
police  forces  or  to  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  qualified  teachers.  The  high  reenllstment 
rate  of  Negroes  who  have  proven  to  be  excel- 
lent members  of  the  armed  forces  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Negroes'  economic 
position  is  better  in  the  services  where  they 
are  subjected  to  virtually  no  Job  discrimina- 
tion. The  payment  of  competitive  wages  does 
not  Imply  an  army  consisting  only  of  greedy 
men  attracted  to  It  by  high  pay.'« 
MiscellaneoiLS 
Two  minor  objections  deserve  brief  men- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  armed  forces  have 
never    been    able   to    meet   their    manpower 
needs  on   a   voluntary   basis.  The  one   time 
when  a  volunteer  system  was  tried,  in  1948- 
1949,  the  number  of  volunteers  was  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  force  of  1.5  million  men — an  out- 
come which  is  cited  as  a  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem.   However,    the    population    base    from 
which   these   men   were   recruited  was   only 
half   the  size  of   that  which   will  be   avail- 
able In   1970-1975.   We   must   engage   in   an 
active  recruitment  program  and  raise  the  ab- 
surdly low  levels  of  pay  before  we  discover 
whether  enough  men  can  be  enlisted  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

A  second  minor  objection  is  that  a  profes- 
sional army  is  contrary  to  the  American  tra- 
dition of  a  citizen  mllltla.  In  ray  view  of 
history,  our  tradition  has  been  one  of  a  pro- 
fessional army  in  peacetime  backed  by  a  po- 
tential civilian  militia  which  can  be  trig- 
gered into  existence  In  times  of  all-out  war. 
Proponents  of  the  lottery  and  opponents 
of  the  Vietnamese  War  vociferously  Insist 
that  the  Selective  Service  draft  is  highly  In- 
equitable. They  are,  however,  fashionably 
vague  about  the  nature  of  this  inequity. 
Moreover,  the  former  group  objects  to  the 
cost  of  replacing  the  draft  by  a  voluntary 
system  of  mUlUry  manpower  procurement. 
Yet  the  budgetary  cost  of  a  professional  army 
is  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  real 
cost  of  the  draft. 
To  sum  up,  an  all-volunteer  force  Is  en- 


tirely feasible  at  a  budgetary  cost  of  no  more 
than  $4  billion  a  year.  A  professional,  mer- 
cenary army  is  alleged  to  have  undesirable 
social  consequences.  When  these  are  expllc- 
Itlv  spelled  out  and  studied,  some  are  found 
to   be   factually   Incorrect  while   others   are 
easily  controllable.  The  question  of  fiexlbility 
is  the   potential   Achilles   heel   of   a  profes- 
sional force.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  the 
light  of  probable  future  military  demands, 
an  all-volunteer  army  can  achieve  the  req- 
uisite fiexlbility  to  insure  our  national  se- 
curity. A  yearly  Increment  of  438  thousand 
men  to  the  active  duty  forces  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  worst  crisis  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  15  years.  A  voluntary 
force  backed  by  a  truly  ready  reserve  could 
easily  raise  its  active  duty  strength  by  400 
thousand  men."  Finally,  the  budgetary  cost 
of  an  all-volunteer  force  simply  makes  ex- 
plicit what  is  now  implicit  and  hidden.  It  is 
truly   unconscionable  that  the  youths  who 
are  coerced  to  serve  must  also  bear  the  bur- 
den of  these  hidden  taxes."  Unless  we  take 
steps  now,  the  inequity  of  the  draft  will  be- 
come even  more  acute  as  the  population  of 
draft  eligible  youths  continues  to  grow  and 
military  demands  return  to  their  pre-Vlet- 
namese  War  levels.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot 
afford  a  draft  which  exacts  such  a  high,  al- 
beit a  hidden,  cost  from  a  minority  of  youths 
compelled  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces. 


FOOTNOTES 

'  Walter  Y.  Ol  Is  a  member  of  the  Center 
for  Research  in  Government  Policy  and  Busi- 
ness in  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
yses, and  has  done  research  and  published 
in  the  fields  of  transportation  as  well  as  in 
labor  economics. 

-m  April,  1964,  a  study  group  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. A  stmimary  of  its  report  was  presented 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  T.  D.  Mor- 
ris and  can  be  found  in  Review  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  House  of  Representa- 
tives (June,  1966),  Bulletin,  No.  75.  See 
especially  pp.  9999-10093. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  (the  Marshall  Commission) 
was  established  in  July,  1966.  See  its  report, 
In  Pursuit  of  Equity:  Who  Serves  When  Not 
All  Serve?  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1967). 

=  Alternatives  are  dlscucsed  in  Current  His- 
tory. August,  1968. 

<  The  waging  of  wars  requires  both  human 
and  material  resources.  Human  resources  can 
be  conscripted  via  a  draft,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  continues  to  purchase  ma- 
terial resources  on  a  competitive  basis.  Con- 
gress through  Its  control  over  appropriations 
could  cut  this  flow  of  materials. 

--  Under  a  lottery,  the  probability  of  being 
drafted  would  be  the  same  for  all  qualified 
youths  who  do  not  volunteer  for  military 
service.  In  my  paper  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  I  argued  that  the 
number  of  volunteers  is  likely  to  be  smaller 
under  a  lottery.  Hence,  more  men  would  have 
to  be  drafted.  For  details  see  "The  Dubious 
Need  for  a  Draft"  in  Economic  Effects  of 
Vietnam  Spending,  Report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  (April,  1967),  Vol.  I.  pp. 
300-301. 

« The  men  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  (the  less  educated,  physically 
handicapped  and  mentally  unqualified)  also 
avoid  involuntary  mlUtary  service  by  acquir- 
ing IV-P  and  I-Y  deferments.  The  low  earn- 
ing capacity  of  this  group  assures,  however, 
that  they  would  pay  few  If  any  taxes. 

'It  is  argued  that  the  draftees  of  today 
will  be  the  taxpavers  of  tomorrow.  Hence, 
each  generation  takes  Its  turn  in  bearing  the 
hidden  tax  of  compulsory  miUtary  service. 
Unfortunately,  the  draft  does  not  achieve 
this  felicitous  redistribution  of  the  burden 


among  generations.  Only  one-half  of  the 
men  born  in  1938  fulfilled  their  military 
service  obligation,  and  only  one-third  of  the 
youths  reaching  draft  age  by  1970-1975  will 
be  asked  to  serve. 

'Tliere  was,  in  addition,  a  third  proposed 
alternative,  equivalent  national  service 
wherein  some  youths  could  discharge  their 
military  service  obligation  by  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  highway  beautlflcatlon 
or  other  "socially  desirable"  agencies.  Two 
considerations  argue  against  this  option. 
First,  who  serves  in  these  agencies  and  who 
is  drafted  Into  the  Army?  Second,  the  cost  of 
enrolling  two  million  men  each  year  into 
these  various  programs  Is  prohibitively  high. 
If  women  are  also  obliged  to  serve  (and  some 
advocates  of  this  option  propose  this),  the 
cost  becomes  even  higher. 

"The  method  of  estimating  the  statistical 
supply  curve  is  described  in  an  article  by  S. 
H.  Altman  and  A.  E.  Pechter,  "The  Supply  of 
Military  Personnel  in  the  Absence  of  a 
Draft,"  American  Economic  Review,  May. 
1967,  pp.  19-31.  ' 

■"When  National  Service  prevailed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  1960.  conscripts  were 
paid  less  than  regular  volunteers.  In  1966, 
Australia  Introduced  a  draft  based  on  a  lot- 
tery system  of  selection.  I  asked  a  member  of 
the  Australian  defense  establishment  if  the 
Australians  were  going  to  follow  the  British 
system  of  lower  pay  for  conscripts.  He  re- 
plied in  the  negative  and  added,  "Why 
should  we  tax  patriotism?" 

"  On  page  14  of  the  Marshall  Commission 
report,  estimates  are  given  of  annual  enlist- 
ment and  draft  requirements  to  sustain  al- 
ternative hypothetical  force  strengths  which 
range  from  2.0  to  3.6  million  men.  These 
hypothetical  strengths  are  indicative  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  of  the  range 
of  probable  future  needs.  Although  my  cost 
estimates  apply  to  a  force  of  2.7  million,  I 
believe  that  we  can  maintain  a  force  of  3.2 
million  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  thus  cover 
the  range  of  probable  needs. 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  Congress  is 
embarrassed  about  the  absurdly  low  levels 
of  military  pay.  Congress  has  enacted  a  vari- 
ety of  post-service  benefits  for  veterans, 
ranging  from  educational  benefits  to  subsi- 
dized life  insurance  and  mortgage  guaran- 
tees, and  medical  care  at  Veterans  Hospitals. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  two  nominations 
which  were  reported  earlier  today  and 
which,  I  understand,  have  been  cleared 
all  around. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  nominations. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  lead  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clarence  D.  Palmby.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  PhU  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consents  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notifl^  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  two  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


f 


LEGISLAltrVE  SESSION 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  Senate  re- 

of    legislative 


Mr.  MANSFIELIi 
unanimous  consen  , 
sume    the 
business. 

The  VICE 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered 


conside  ration 


PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


S    508— INTRODUCTION 


OF  BILL — A 
POXJNDATION  for  THE 


NATIONAL 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropr  ate  reference,  a  bill 
and  ask  that  it  n^ay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  lute  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, second  sessijn,  and  again  at  the 
begirming  of  the  9qth  Congress,  20  Sena- 
tors joinetl  me  in  c6sponsoring  this  legis- 
lat3on.  NOW,  at  tie  outset  of  the  91st 
Congress,  there  ate  32  of  us  who  have 
associated  oiir  naries  with  the  bill  and 
many  others  have  indicated  their  gen- 
eral support.  I  am  privileged  to  have  the 
following  Senators  join  me  in  this  effort 
as  cosponsors:  Mi.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton. Mr.  FuLBRiciT,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartki;.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  InouJve,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  KenHedy.  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mf  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovEiN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  MoHTOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  NELS3N.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Yarborouch,  Mr.  Voung  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  m  again  introducing 
the  proposed  National  Social  Science 
Foundation  Act,  I  should  like  briefly  to 
explain  what  this  legislation  would  do, 
discuss  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill, 
report  on  the  fine  ings  of  the  extensive 
hearings  on  it  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Gov((rnment  Research  and 
tell  why  we  believd  that  now  is  the  time 
to  modify  the  vray  in  which  social 
science  research,  education,  training, 
and  scholarship  should  be  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  declari;s  as  national  policy 
that  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
research,  education,  training,  and  schol- 
arship in  the  socisi  sciences  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  t)  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; it  underscores  the  importance  of 
the  social  science;  in  dealing  with  the 
concerns  of  the  I  ration;  and  creates  a 
new  instrument  to  effect  a  rapidly  ex- 
panded, yet  balanced,  program  of  sup- 
port which  would  greatly  enhance  the 
status  and  prestigi  t  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  sciences. 

The  Foundatior  would  be  comprised 
of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  24 
prominent  citizens  from  the  social 
science  community  both  academic  and 
practicing.  There 'would,  as  well,  be  a 
director  and  a  deputy  director,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Sei  late. 


The  Foundation  would  do  no  in -house 
research  but  would,  in  keepmg  with  the 
precedent  set  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Himianities,  under- 
write, fimd  and  support  academic  re- 
search, education,  and  training,  in  this 
case,  in  the  fields  of  political  science, 
economics,  psychology,  sociology,  an- 
thropology', history,  law,  social  statistics, 
demography,  geography,  linguistics, 
communication,  international  relations, 
education,  and  other  social  sciences.  The 
scope  of  the  program  of  the  Foundation 
will,  therefore,  allow  for  support  of  the 
social  sciences  under  the  broadest  possi- 
ble definition  and  will  particularly  in- 
clude authority  to  support  disciplines 
tliat  are  now  receiving  only  token  Fed- 
eral funding  such  as  political  science, 
history,  and  law.  Funds  would  be  made 
available  to  support  the  development  of 
institutions  as  well  as  to  support  re- 
search projects  selected  on  the  basis  of 
individual  merit. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  NSSF 
bill  began  shortly  after  March  1,  1966, 
when  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, received  its  original  authority  and 
initiated,  largely  because  of  the  reper- 
cussions after  the  public  disclosures  of 
Project  Camelot  and  similar  foreign 
area  research  projects  funded  by  the 
defense  and  intelligence  agencies,  an  in- 
formal inquiry  into  the  support  of  such 
research  by  Federal  agencies.  The  sub- 
committee shortly  thereafter  held  a  set 
of  hearmgs  on  "Federal  Support  of  In- 
ternational Social  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search." Seventeen  witnesses  from  the 
Department  of  State,  the  academic 
community,  and  professional  societies 
and  organizations  were  asked  to  identify 
the  problems  and  evaluate  procedures 
relating  to  Government  support  of  social 
science  research,  particularly  foreign 
area  studies. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  hearings  were  that  it  was  necessary 
to  create  an  alternate  source  of  support 
not  only  in  order  to  civilianize  foreign 
area  research  but  to  foster  the  overall 
development  of  social  science  capability. 
We  foimd  that,  because  of  inadequate 
funds,  scholars  who  desire  to  conduct 
foreign  area  research  often  seek  support 
from  defense  and  intelligence  agencies, 
or,  in  many  cases,  do  not  accomplish 
their  research.  Furthermore,  neither  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  nor  the 
other  relevant  Federal  agencies,  have 
been  able  to  sustain  the  level  of  fimding 
necessary  to  imderwrite  the  training  and 
the  research  of  increasing  numbers  of 
graduate  students  and  postdoctoral  re- 
searchers. 

On  October  12,  1966,  I  introduced  S. 
3896,  together  with  20  cosponsors.  No 
subsequent  action  was  taken  during  the 
remainder  of  the  89th  Congress,  second 
session,  which  had  all  but  expired  by 
that  time.  An  identical  bill,  S.  836,  was 
reintroduced  by  me  in  the  Senate  early 
in  the  90th  Congress,  first  session,  and 
was  again  cosponsored  by  20  Senators. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  for 
a  total  of  12  days  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  published  the  hearing  docu- 
ments, "National  Social  Science  Foimda- 
tion,"  parts  I,  n,  and  m.  Part  I  contains 


testimony  of  key  Government  ofBcials, 
while  in  parts  II  and  III  the  witnesses 
were  from  universities,  professional  so- 
cieties and  organizations,  and  nonprofit 
and  private  research  institutions.  Alto- 
gether 54  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  during  these  hearings. 

They  served  to  sharpen  the  focus  on 
the  problem ;  to  give  shape  and  substance 
to  the  idea  of  a  new  foundation,  includ- 
ing several  valuable  suggestions  to 
amend  the  bill;  and  to  provide  a  legisla- 
tive history  concerning  the  intent  of 
Congress  which  will  be  of  great  relevance 
and  import  to  the  Foundation  in  the  for- 
mulation of  its  policies.  Additionally,  the 
hearings  made  a  beginning  inventory  of 
the  kind  of  social  science  research  that 
might  be  done  should  additional  funds 
become  available. 

Three  major  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal version  of  the  bill  are  included  in 
its  present  form.  First,  the  functions  of 
the  Fotmdation  have  been  expanded  to 
include  the  promotion  and  support  of 
education  and  training  in  addition  to  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences.  Second,  an 
armual  assessment  of  the  status  and 
health  of  the  social  sciences  and  the 
Foundation  in  the  form  of  a  report  to 
the  President,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, is  required.  Third,  a  section  which 
would  have  permitted  the  transfer  of 
f imds  from  other  agencies  to  the  Founda- 
tion has  been  deleted.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  was  to  allow  these  agencies 
to  continue  to  support  foreign  area  re- 
search and  to  "civilianize"  control  by 
transferring  administrative  responsibil- 
ity to  the  National  Social  Science 
Foimdation.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
international  reputation  of  the  Founda- 
tion might  possibly  be  damaged  by  for- 
eign nations  believing  that  the  Founda- 
tion would  be  serving  as  a  conduit  for 
the  funds  of  mission-oriented  agencies. 

The  subcommittee  identified  several 
key  issues  during  hearings  held  over  the 
last  two  sessions  of  Congress  that  would 
begin  to  be  resolved  by  the  creation 
of  such  an  independent  governmental 
agency  designed  to  nurture  and  support 
social  science  research,  education,  and 
training. 

First,  the  social  sciences  need  more 
Federal  support  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  1966  the  social  sciences  re- 
ceived only  2.4  percent  of  all  basic  re- 
search fimded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  estimated  obligations  for  1967 
and  1968  were  about  the  same,  2.5  percent 
for  both  years.  The  portion  of  Federal 
support  for  applied  social  science  re- 
search out  of  the  total  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent—3.5  percent  in  1966,  3.6  percent 
in  1967, 3.7  percent  in  1968. 

Second,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  given  very  little  or  no  support  at 
all  to  certain  methodologies  and  disci- 
plines within  the  social  sciences.  For  ex- 
ample, NSF  has  maintained  a  decidedly 
hard — that  is.  natural — science  bias  to- 
ward its  social  science  program.  Those 
proposals  most  amenable  to  the  use  of 
the  scientific  method  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  funded.  WhUe  this  is  under- 
standable for  an  agency  with  a  natural 
science  orientation,  what  does  not  follow 
is  that  what  is  good  for  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences  is  necessarily  the  best 
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for  the  social  sciences.  An  adverse  con- 
sequence is  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  rele- 
vance for  rigor  and  the  accumulation  of 
"hard"  social  data  that  may  well  not  in- 
crease knowledge  of  the  intensifying  so- 
cial problems  of  our  Nation.  Also,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  did  not  start  a 
political  science  program  untU  11  years 
after  the  beginning  of  formal  support  of 
social  science.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
law  is  an  even  more  extreme  case.  The 
absence  of  rigor,  in  the  scientific  sense  in 
these  disciplines  is  a  factor  contributing 
to  the  lack  of  support  afforded  them  by 
the  Foundation.  .„  ,—      t.        „# 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 
Mr.   HARRIS.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  ^    , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  third,  the 
social  sciences  have  suffered  from  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  their  development, 
visibiUty,  and  prestige,  partly  because  of 
the  low  level  of  Federal  funding,  the 
tenuous  statutory  authority  for  their  en- 
couragement and  support  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  oper- 
ating agencies,  and  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize fully  the  potential  importance  and 
significant  contribution  they  can  make 
to  the  achievement  of  national  goals  A 
new  foundation  with  specific  authority 
would  encourage  a  quantum  leap  in 
funding  for  the  social  sciences  and  re- 
vitalize social  science  research  conducted 
by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Fourth,  innovative  and,  perhaps,  con- 
troversial thinking  and  research  must  be 
encouraged  in  the  social  sciences  if  the 
Nation  expects  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  pressslng  and  growing  social  prob- 
lems which  face  it.  The  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  about  90  percent  of  its 
basic  research  budget  directed  toward 
the  natui-al  sciences,  will  continue  to  find 
it  difficult  to  promote  such  research  In 
the  social  sciences.  A  strong  legislative 
mandate  to  encourage  the  support  of  in- 
novative research  will  provide  the  social 
sciences  with  the  confidence  they  need 
and  deserve  and  the  authority  they  must 

Fifth,  interdisciplinary  and  multidis- 
ciplinary  research  must  be  conducted  on 
a  much  greater  scale  in  universities  and 
other  research  organizations.  Many  mod- 
em problems  do  not  fall  neatly  withm 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  discipline.  One 
of  the  barriers  to  collaboration  and  co- 
operation between  the  natural  and  social 
sciences  has,  in  the  past,  been  the  in- 
ferior status  of  the  latter.  A  new  Foun- 
dation will,  by  enhancing  the  status  of 
the  social  sciences,  serve  to  foster  inter- 
disciplinary research  and,  in  the  long 
run.  to  unify  the  sciences.  At  the  same 
time  the  subcommittee  does  not  conceive 
of  the  proposed  Foundation  becoming 
the  exclusive  Federal  supporter  of  social 
science  research.  It  is  intended  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  now 
supporting  social  science  research,  in- 
cluding the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  will  continue  to    sup- 
port and.  indeed,  increase  their  level  ol 
support  for  the  social  sciences. 
CXV 92 — Part  2 


Sixth,  the  Nation  cannot  adequately 
confront  its  myriad  social  problems  with- 
out a  significant  increase  in  social  sci- 
ence knowledge.  Social  conditions  are 
constantlv  being  altered  by  rapidly  de- 
veloping science  and  technology,  popula- 
tion growth,  the  hastening  deteriora- 
tion of  urban  America  made  more  critical 
every  dav  by  continued  outward  migra- 
tion of  vouth  from  rural  America  seeking 
opportunity  in  already  overburdened 
cities.  We  need  to  learn  how  and  why. 
for  example,  discontent  and  alienation 
are  generated  in  a  society  with  such  a 
high  degree  of  general  affluence  and  why 
problems  of  unemployment  and  poverty 
persist  despite  continually  Increasing  ef- 
forts to  solve  them.  Answers  to  these 
questions  will  not  come  easily  but  they 
will  come  more  quickly  if  support  for  so- 
cial science  research  is  sharply  increased 
and  if  the  social  sciences  are  encouraged 
to  probe  to  the  root  causes  of  social 
problems. 

Congress  is  now.  for  the  first  time, 
comprehensively  examining  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  support 
and  development  of  the  social  sciences 
but  the  case  for  Federal  support  of  the 
social  sciences  had  not  been  made  as 
dramatically  as  it  was  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research. 

Some  argue  that  the  related  statistics 
indicate  a  proper  balance  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  social  and  natural  sciences 
and  are  based  on  the  relative  capabilities 
of  each.  The  subcommittee  agrees,  how- 
ever, with  Dr.  Rensis  Likert,  director  of 
the  'institute  of  Social  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  who  took  the  oppo- 
site position  in  our  hearings.  He  said 
that: 


Such  a  vlev  Is  unrealistic  m  terms  of  the 
rapidly  Increasing  number  of  younger,  well- 
trained  social  scientists  who  are  prepared  to 
accomplish  much  or  little,  depending  on  the 
resources  we  provide  for  their  use. 

Dr  Gerald  Holton,  Department  of 
Physics,  Harvard  University,  under- 
scored this  point  when,  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  projection  of  present  trends, 
he  estimated: 

In  the  next  30  years  there  will  be  10  to 
20  times  the  number  of  people  wanting  to  do 
basic  research  In  the  social  sciences  and  that 
they  will  make  a  very  good  case  for  the 
meaningful  expenditures  on  the  order  of  20 
to  50  times  the  amount  of  1967  doUars. 


Private  foundations,  although  tradi- 
tionally noted  for  their  support  of  broad- 
er   innovative   research,   have   severely 
limited  funds  and  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  influx  of  students  and  research  pro- 
posals.   The    Social    Science    Research 
Council,  which  is  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported bv  private  foundation  funds,  for 
example.'  can  finance  only  a  small  per- 
centage of   the  good  research  appUca- 
tions  they  receive.  Dr.  Austin  Ranney, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental and  Legal  Processes,  Social  Sci- 
ence  Research   Council,   testified    that, 
under   a   5-year   grant   from   the   Ford 
Foundation,  the  council  has   approxi- 
mately seo.OOO  a  year  to  aUocate  to  all 
research  applications  under  the  juris- 
diction of  his  committee  and  that  for  the 
year  1967  they  had  53  applications,  total- 


ing   $590,595.    which    were    considered 
meritorious  and  worthy  of  support. 

Even  within  the  social  sciences  there 
are  "have"  and  "have  not"  disciplines  and 
methodologies.  Dr.  James  A.  Robinson, 
director.  Mershon  Center  for  Education 
in  National  Security  and  Mershon  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  Ohio  State 
University,  identified  three  approaches 
to  political  science  research,  only  one  of 
which  is  supported  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation : 

Political  science  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  three  parts;  non-science,  science,  and 
policy.  Some  of  our  colleagues  do  not  aspire 
to  science  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the 
work  and  In  the  usage  associated  with  NSP. 
The  Implication  of  this  for  political  science 
Is  that  research  on  norms,  science,  and  policy 
ought  to  share  in  public  support  for  their 
work  on  the  basis  of  competence,  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  available.  Hence,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  those  concerned  with  norms 
are  served  by  one  foundation  (Humanities), 
those  concerned  with  science  another  (NSF) . 
and  those  concerned  v,ith  policy  none  at  all. 

Creation  of  the  National  Social  Science 
Foundation  would  emphasize  that  the 
Federal    Government   is   committed   to 
support  all  social  science  disciplines  and 
recognized  methodologies  on  a  continu- 
ing   basis    and    to    provide    the    social 
sciences  with  the  recognition  they  need 
and  deserve.  As  one  argument  against 
a  new  foundation  goes,  if  no  one  rocks 
the  boat,  the  "poor  relative"  will  even- 
tually achieve  sufficient  status  within  the 
existing    structure.    This    position    for 
maintaining  the  status  quo  assumes  that 
the  social  sciences  will  somehow  even- 
tually become  the  coequals  of  the  natural 
sciences,  which  receive  the  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  of  Federal  support. 
Such  gradual  equalization  by  beefing  up 
the  social  sciences  within  the  National 
Science      Foundation      and      mission- 
oriented  agencies  is  not  a  realistic  aspira- 
tion nor  would  it  alter  in  many  cases 
the  present  reliance  of  social  science  on 
the  judgment,  understanding,  and  sup- 
port of  natural  and  physical  scientists. 
I  can  find   no  reason   to  believe   that 
physical  scientists  are  necessarily   en- 
dowed with  the  special  insights  needed 
to  develop  the  social  sciences,  set  the 
priorities,  and  determine  the  goals  they 
might  validly  pursue. 

Others  have  advanced  the  arguments 
that  a  separate  social  science  founda- 
tion   would    encourage     the    National 
Science  Foimdation   and    the  mission- 
oriented  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
decrease  support  for  social  science  re- 
search. The  subcommittee  disagrees,  and 
experience   supports  our  view.  Though 
the  recently  created  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  shares 
overlapping  responsibility  with  the  Na- 
tional  Science  Foundation   to   support 
several  areas  of  scholarships,  including 
history  and  linguistics,  during  the  period 
these  two  Foundations  have  shared  such 
jurisdiction  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation has  actually  increased  its  support 
for  research  in  these  areas.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  testified  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  increase  and   ex- 
pand the  Foundations  support  for  such 
research.  Similar  testimony  was  heard 
from  almost  every  official  who  testified 
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on  behalf  of  the  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

Such  a  "crediti-debit"  view  of  Govern- 
ment operations,  which  maintains  that 
an  increase  In  social  science  research 
fimds  from  one  agency  means  a  reduc- 
tion from  anotheh  is  simplistic  and  is  un- 
supported by  fact  or  history. 

With  the  pass^ige  of  this  bill,  the  so- 
cial sciences  will  receive  a  strong  statu- 
tory base,  sometfiing  they  have  not  had 
before,  and  a  plate  in  the  higher  councils 
of  OovemmentJ  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Launor  Carter.  Vice  president.  Systems 
Development  Coilp..  who  testified  that: 

Senior  members  of  the  social  sciences  pro- 
fession (Willi  be  In  key  p)08ltlon8  In  Oov- 
ernment  so  that  the  role  and  potential  con- 
tribution of  social  science  can  be  force- 
fully  presented   in   administrative   councils. 

The  National  Boclal  Science  Founda- 
tion bill  is  also  ]  designed  to  encourage 
the  social  scienc^  to  develop  to  their  full 
potential.  Dr.  Vincent  Davis,  associate 
professor,  Gradiiate  School  of  Interna- 
tional Studies,  U  diversity  of  Denver,  tes- 
tified: 

-  It  1&  olien  the  fase  In  the  social  sciences 
and  In  ail  other  fields  of  scholarly  endeavor 
that  some  one  sch(k)l  of  thought  or  approach 
will  become  fashloiiable  and.  therefore,  dom- 
inant from  time  to  time.  If  there  were  to  be 
only  one  primary  centralized  source  of  re- 
search to  supportJ  that  source  would  likely 
be  dominated  byl  the  prevailing  school  of 
thought  .  .  .  Dlvarslfled  sources  of  support 
provide  a  number  of  places  where  dissenting 
minority  groups  (ian  seek  help.  Diversified 
sources,  therefore,  represent  within  the  sci- 
entific and  scholarly  world  a  crudely  ap- 
proximate equivalent  to  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances provided  wljthln  our  political  system 
by  having  more  thin  one  political  pttfty.  This 
is  especially  Important  if  the  social  sciences 
are  to  produce  the|klnd  of  •'innovative,  bold, 
original,  and  conitroverslal"  thinking  that 
Senator  Harris  haa  ref)eatedly  called  for. 

There  is  a  crucial  need  for  more  so- 
cial science  research  to  close  the  widen- 
ing interval  between  the  increased  ca- 
pabilities of  science  and  technology  and 
the  ability  of  socifety  to  assimilate  it.  This, 
the  cultural  lag;  theory  of  history,  was 
underscored  an(  dramatized  by  many 
who  wrote  articljs  in  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Review  of  the  January  6,  1969, 
issue  of  the  New  Tfork  Times  and  by  sev- 
eral leading  spokesmen  of  the  scientific 
community  at  the  December  1968  meet- 
ing of  the  Amer^cEin  Association  for  the 
Science  in  Dallsis,  Tex. 

Dr.  Joe  B.  Fra  itz,  professor  of  history. 
University  of  T;xas,  also  stressed  this 
when  he  testifiec  : 


Now  the  last 
to  close  the  floodg|tte 
but  we  have 
a  controlled  s 
and  utilized  to  Irri^at 
and   spirits   of 
world. 


thng 


stream 


which  we  wish  to  do  Is 
of  scientific  knowledge, 
turn  the  raging  flood  into 
which  can  be  handled 
e  and  cleanse  the  minds 
berried   men   In   a   pellmell 
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Again  and  ag^in 
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against  grappli 
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cial  problems, 
ity  does  not  j 
offers  even  mor 
vigorously  and 
of  difficulty  shoiild 
away  from  atte^npting 
derstandlng  of 


we  hear  those  con- 
potential  challenge  to 
Wisdom"    speaking    out 
with  the  root  causes 
of  our  festering  so- 
presence  of  complex- 
Inaction  but  Instead 
reason  to  move  ahead 
ifinovatively.  The  degree 
not  cause  us  to  turn 
better  basic  un- 
iie  problems.  We  have 
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learned  from  our  massive  space  effort, 
for  example,  that  the  success  of  an  oper- 
ational program  is  significantly  depend- 
ent upon  the  scope  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  underlying  research  activi- 
ties. As  Dr.  Ross  Stagner,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  Wayne 
State  University,  has  said : 

We  have  been  spending  (Justifiably)  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  urban  renewal.  But  we 
have  made  little  use  of  the  expertise  of  econ- 
omists, sociologists,  and  psychologists  with 
respect  to  planning  for  human  welfare,  not 
Just  for  buildings.  Again  let  me  note  that  I 
do  not  suggest  that  social  scientists  should 
have  final  Jurisdiction  as  to  execution  of 
such  programs;  I  do,  however,  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  knowledge  of  social  scien- 
tists ought  to  be  given  much  higher  con- 
sideration than  It  has.  My  main  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  simply  have  not  investigated 
the  problems  of  urban  renewal  from  the 
viewpoint  of  neighborhood  unity,  of  social 
supports  for  behavior  codes,  of  communica- 
tion networks,  of  leader-follower  relations, 
and  a  mass  of  other  important  factors.  There 
is  still  so  much  Ignorance,  and  so  much  mis- 
information disguised  as  •'commonsense", 
that  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  un- 
satisfactory consequences  of  these  programs. 

As  strong  as  the  case  has  been  for  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation,  events  In  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere  subsequent  to 
the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  have 
made  favorable  arguments  even  more 
compelling. 

A  report  of  the  Panel  of  Defense  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences  released  In  1967 
and  calling  for,  among  other  things, 
more  emphasis  on  "peacefare"  research, 
prompted  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  to  engage  in  an  ex- 
change of  letters  with  Dr.  John  S.  Foster, 
Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. In  Foster's  reply  to  the  letter 
and  in  subsequent  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter he  clearly  asserted  that : 

Some  of  the  work  (In  the  social  sciences) 
which  we  support  would  not  be  required  if 
the  information  were  available  or  were  being 
developed  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense .  .  . 

In  consonance  with  the  above  state- 
ment Foster  also  Indicated  that: 

If  other  agencies  expanded  their  programs 
In  areas  relevant  to  our  needs,  we  would  re- 
consider our  effort. 

Obviously,  such  statements  open  the 
way  for  a  viable  alternative  of  support 
of  social  science  research.  But  a  shift  of 
the  funding  p>attern  of  social  science  re- 
search does  not  come  about  automati- 
cally with  any  degree  of  permanency 
without  a  congressional  mandate.  With- 
out a  mandate  the  social  sciences  even 
may  be  more  vulnerable  to  criticism  and 
attack  than  before.  The  executive  branch 
may  not  be  able  to  bypass  the  legislative 
branch  on  such  a  delicate  matter. 

That  a  spokesman  for  the  social  sci- 
ences in  the  form  of  a  new  agency  Is 
needed  now  more  than  ever  before  was 
also  demonstrated  during  the  Senate  ap- 
propriation hearings  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1969 
when  their  authority  to  support  the  so- 
cial sciences  was  questioned  in  particular 
with  respect  to  the  controversial  disci- 
pline, political  science.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  social 
sciences,  a  very  small  percentage  of  an 
agency's    total    research    budget    can 


threaten  the  major  share  of  their  funds, 
then  the  agency's  course  of  action  is  only 
natural — support  noncontroversial,  non- 
innovative,  lackluster  and  possibly  ir- 
relevant research  in  the  social  sciences. 

Some  argue  that  the  act  reorganizing 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
was  passed  into  law  last  session,  signif- 
icantly enhances  the  position  of  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  dramatically  alters  the 
former  "permissive  but  not  mandatory" 
mandate  the  Foundation  had  for  sup- 
porting social  science  research.  I  dis- 
agree, not  with  the  motives  of  the  very 
able  congressional  Members  most  respon- 
sible for  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  with  the  premise  upon  which 
the  change  is  based;  that  is,  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  the  best 
home  for  the  social  sciences. 

The  reports  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  illustrate,  I  believe,  the 
dilemma  a  legislator  faces  when  trying 
to  provide  for  equitable  support  of  the 
social  sciences  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Both  reports  are  essen- 
tially the  same  on  this  point  and  exem- 
plify the  vague  mandate  the  Foundation 
still  has  for  supporting  the  social  sci- 
ences. I  quote  from  the  House  report: 

The  Foundation  is  enjoined  In  this  bill  to 
give  support  to  the  social  as  well  as  the 
physical  sciences.  The  authority  for  such 
support  already  exists,  but  the  bill  spells  It 
out  more  specifically  by  way  of  emphasis.  The 
intent  of  the  amendments  is  by  no  means  to 
direct  a  disproportionate  amount  of  total 
NSP  support  for  the  social  sciences,  but  to 
insure  that  an  adequate  effort  Is  made  to 
permit  the  advancement  in  other  scientific 
areas  which,  while  still  relatively  primitive, 
are  extremely  Important  to  human  welfare. 

So  the  mandate  to  support  the  social 
sciences  is  not  only  vague,  but  the  legis- 
lative history  specifically  directs  the 
National  Science  Foundation  not  to  give 
"a  disproportionate  amount"  of  support. 
The  increasing  demands  on  the  social 
sciences  cannot  be  met  by  an  agency 
thus  limited.  Even  under  the  most  favor- 
able developments  imaginable  for  the 
social  sciences  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  established  institutional  ar- 
rangements between  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  Federal  Government 
which  presently  insures  that  the  natural 
and  phjsical  sciences  command  all  but 
a  small  share  of  Federal  research  moitey 
can  be  modified. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  the  question : 
"Who  was  the  spokesman  for  the  social 
sciences  when  the  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  was  severely  cut  last  year?" 
The  answer  is  "No  one."  Who  in  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  looking  out 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  social  sci- 
ences during  another  year  of  apparently 
keen  competition  for  funds?  No  one.  un- 
less a  separate  agency  is  created. 

The  extensive  congressional  Interest  in 
the  social  sciences  since  the  Camelot 
affair  of  1965  has  given  them  more  visi- 
bility; but,  ironically,  not  the  type  en- 
visioned in  the  National  Social  Science 
Foundation  Act.  The  social  sciences  have 
been  gradually  moved  out  from  under 
the  protective  umbrella  of  the  natural 
sciences.  But  they  continue  to  be  treated 
as  poor  relatives  and  the  absence  of  a 
congressional  mandate  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  improve  their  posi- 


tion. Therefore,  the  key  issue  Is  one  that 
must  be  answered  in  the  near  future: 
Will  the  social  sciences  retain  their  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  or  will  the  Congress 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  realize  that  It 
must  enact  legislation  designed  to  guar- 
antee a  healthy  and  viable  growth  of  the 
social  sciences  on  a  continuing  basis? 
Such  a  goal  is  achievable  with  the  pas- 
.  sage  of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences  Act  of  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  508)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Social  Sciences  in  order  to  pro- 
mote research,  education,  training,  and 
scholarship  in  such  sciences.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  508 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Foundation 
for  the  Social  Sciences  Act  of  1969". 

DECLARATION    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Ckjngress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  research,  education,  and  training  in  the 
social  sciences  is  an  appropriate  matter  of 
concern  to  the  Federal   Government; 

(2)  that  democracy  demands  knowledge 
and  insight  into  the  problems  that  man  and 
nations  face  in  interacting  one  with  the 
other; 

(3)  that  It  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  support,  comple- 
ment, assist,  and  add  to  programs  for  the 
advancement  of  the  development  of  research, 
education,  and  training  capability  and  basic 
knowledge  in  the  social  sciences  as  a  means 
to  Increase  understanding  of  our  society,  and 
the  societies  of  other  nations  of  the  world; 

(4)  that  It  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  support,  com- 
plement, and  assist  the  accompUshment  of 
social  science  research,  education,  and  train- 
ing which  is  undertaken  entirely  separate 
from  the  operating  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government; 

(5)  that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  sustain 
among  social  scientists  a  climate  encourag- 
ing freedom  of  thought,  Imagination,  and 
Inquiry  based  on  the  democratic  belief  that 
the  long-range  interests  of  our  Nation  will 
best  be  served  by  a  free  and  Independent 
academic  community; 

( 6 )  that  leadership  cannot  rest  solely  upon 
superior  power,  wealth,  or  technology,  but 
must  be  solidly  founded  upon  our  Nation's 
ability  to  maintain  leadership  In  the  realm 
of  knowledge  and  Ideas;  and 

(7)  that  In  order  to  Implement  these  find- 
ings, it  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  of  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  research,  education, 
training,  and  scholarship  in  the  social 
sciences. 

DEFINTTION    or    SOCIAL    SCIENCES 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "social 
sciences"  includes  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, psychology,  sociology,  anthropology, 
history,  law,  social  statistics,  demography, 
geography,  linguistics,  communication.  In- 
ternational relations,  education,  and  other 
social  sciences. 

establishment  or  rotrNDAXioN 
Sic.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 


tional Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Founda- 
tion") . 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  which  shall  consist  of  twenty-four 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  from  among  those  individuals 
of  the  American  public  who  are  recognized 
for  their  knowledge  of,  or  experience  in.  the 
social  sciences  or  related  fields  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  who,  collectively,  will  provide  an 
appropriate  balance  of  representation  among 
such  sciences  and  fields.  In  making  such  ap- 
pointments, the  President  Is  requested  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions for  nomination  submitted  to  him  by 
professional  organizations  or  other  qualified 
sources  in  such  sciences  and  fields. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  trustee  of 
the  Foundation  shall  be  four  years;  except 
that  the  terms  of  one-fourth  of  the  trustees 
first  taking  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  first  four  years.  A  trustee  may 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  more  than  two  con- 
secutive terms,  but  shall  be  eligible  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years  from  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond term.  A  vacancy  shall  be  filled  only  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  any  term.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  while  engaged  In 
the  business  of  the  Foundation,  pursuant  to 
authorization  of  the  Foundation,  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  authorized  In 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d(  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  at 
which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the 
election  of  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman, 
who  shall  serve  until  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  each 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  in  duration.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
chairman  In  his  absence.  In  case  a  vacancy 
occurs  In  the  chairmanship  or  vice  chair- 
manship, the  Foundation  shall  elect  an  in- 
dividual from  among  the  trustees  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

(6)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once 
every  six  months  and  at  such  other  times 
the  chairman  may  determine,  but  he  should 
also  call  a  meeting  at  the  written  request 
of  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

(f)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
given  notice,  by  registered  mall,  certified 
mall,  or  telegram  to  his  last  known  address 
of  record,  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
any  meeting,  of  the  call  of  such  meeting. 

OIRECTOB   AND  DEPUTT  DIRECTOB 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Director  and  a 
Deputy  Director  for  the  Foundation,  who 
shall  each  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  such  appointments,  the  President  is 
requested  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  serve  as  an  ex 
officio,  nonvoting  trustee  of  the  Foundation. 
In  addition,  he  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Director  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  n  of  the  executive  schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  in 
of  such  schedule  under  section  5314  of  such 
title.  Each  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
unless  previously  removed  by  the  President. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Foundation,  may  prescribe,  and  be 
acting  Director  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Director,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  I>lrector. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Foundation,  and 


such  other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may 
delegate  to  him.  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

AUTHORITT   OP  THE  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Foundation  is  authorized  tn — 

(1)  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
national  policies  for  the  promotion  o{  pro- 
grams of  resenrcli.  education,  training  .ind 
scholarship  in  the  social  sciences; 

(2)  Initiate  and  support  research,  educa- 
tion, and  training  programs  to  strengthen 
the  activities  and  potential  of  the  United 
States  in  the  social  sciences,  and  to  promote 
such  research  In  foreign  countries,  by  mak- 
ing arrangements  [including  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  arrangements  and  modifica- 
tions thereof)  with  individuals  or  groups, 
including  other  government  or  International 
agencies  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  make  grants  or  other  arr.ingement8 
for  scientific  research,  education,  and  tr.iln- 
Ing  to  utilize  appropriations  available  there- 
for In  such  manner  as  will.  In  Its  discretion, 
best  realize  the  objectives  of  i  A )  strengthen- 
ing the  social  science  research  staffs  of  pri- 
vate institutions  and  particularly  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  In  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos^e.s- 
slons;  (B)  aiding  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  nonprofit  research  organizations 
and  foundations,  which,  if  aided,  will  ad- 
vance the  social  science  research,  education, 
and  training  activities  and  potential  of  the 
United  States;  (C»  encouraging  social  sci- 
ence research  by  Individuals,  university  facul- 
ties, interdisciplinary  teams  of  researchers, 
nonprofit  and  foundation  researchers,  and 
(D)  avoiding  the  concentration  of  research 
grants  in  any  one  State  or  geographic  re- 
gion; 

(4)  foster  the  interchange  of  information 
In  the  social  sciences  by  disseminating  the 
results  of  research  projects  in  such  sciences 
not  otherwise  published,  providing  at  least 
annually  a  listing  and  description  of  all  proj- 
ects which  are  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Foundation,  and  malnt.alnlng  a  current  regis- 
ter of  social  scientists:  and 

(5)  conduct  a  periodic  survey  of  the  social 
sciences,  to  assess  their  condition  and  status 
and  to  produce  a  report  that  would  Include 
recommendations  for  ways  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Nation  can  act  to  more 
decisively  and  effectively  develop  and  exploit 
the  potential  of  the  social  sciences. 

CORRELATION    AND    COORDINATION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  correlate 
and  coordinate  programs  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
with  existing  Federal  programs  and  with  pro- 
grams being  carried  out  by  other  public  agen- 
cies or  private  groups  and  shall  develop  the 
programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  .^c!. 
with  due  regard  to  the  national  Interest  and 
the  contribution  to  the  purpo-ses  of  this  Act. 
which  can  be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies 
under  existing  programs. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  .\ct  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  or  curriculum,  or 
the  administration  or  operation  of  any  school 
or  other  non-Federal  agency,  Institution,  or- 
ganization, or  association. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  be  Independent 
of  all  other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  except  .is  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for  herein. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  AND  COORDINATION 
WITH     FOREIGN     POLICY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  projects  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  the  Foundation  may  sup- 
port international  activities  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  the  national  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  No  project  piirsuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  carried  out  In  any  foreign  country  (1) 
until  tbe  government  of  such  country  has 
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the  provisions  of  this 
with  the  government 
becomes  necessary,  such 
carried  out  by  the  Sec- 


been  given  notice 
at  any  time  If 
such  project. 

(c)  If.  m  carrying  out 
Act,  any  negotiations 
of  a  foreign  countrj 
negotiations  shall  ' 
retary  of  State. 

PATKNT   MCHT8   AND    rRBEDOM    OF   INFORMATION 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  The  results  of  research,  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  lu  part  by  the  Foundation, 
shall  be  made  freelr  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  not  use  any  se- 
curity classlflcatloni  nor  may  any  research, 
or  the  results  thereof,  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  be  pl^ed  under  any  security 
classification. 

ADMtNISTHi«rrVS     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  In  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Poiindatlon  In  Carrying  out  Its  funcUons 
shall  have  the  authority — 

(1)  to  prescribe!  such  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  governing  the  manner  in 
which  Its  functlona  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  to  receive  mjoney  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  fqr  the  purpbses  of  the  Foundation; 
aad  to  u^.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  pvirpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions; 

(3)  In  the  dlscreUon  of  the  Foundation,  to 
receive  (and  to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of,  in  accordaice  with  paragraph  (2) ), 
money  and  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devise  1  to  the  Foundation  with 
a  condition  or  restfllcUon,  including  a  condi- 
tion that  the  Pounlatlon  use  other  funds  of 
the  Foundation  for^  the  purposes  of  the  gift: 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
,  tnay  be  necessary  to  carry 

define  their  duties,  and 


such  employees  as 
out  Its  functions 


( 1 )  to    operate 
tlonal  facilities  or 

(2)  to    contract 
accomplished  for 


AUTHORIZATION     FO  I 


iind 
thereof 


Sec.    11.  Section 
Trade   Developmei  it 
1954,     as     amended 
amended    (1)    by 
end  of  subsection 
the  colon  at  the 
inserting  In  lieu 
adding  after 
as  follows : 

"(1)   For  suppottlng 
ing  assistance.  In 
specified   In  appropriation 
ance    with    the 
Foundation  for 
1969:". 


supervise  and  direct  their  activities; 

(5)  procure  and  utilize  from  time  to  time 
as  appropriate,  thi  services  of  experts  and 
consiUtants,  Including  panels  of  experts  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code ; 

( 6)  accept  and  u1  lllze  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  uncompe  asated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  Stites  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  without 
compensation; 

(7)  rent  office  ppace  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(8)  make  any  <ther  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  t  le  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Founditlon,  in  carrying  out  Its 
function,  shall  noi    have  the  authority — 

any  laboratories,  educa- 
pllot  plants  of  any  type; 
for  any  research  to  be 
Its  own  purposes; 
(3)  to  conduct  lesearch  on  its  own.  except 
insofar  as  It  Is  reculred  to  conduct  periodic 
reviews  of  the  condition  and  status  of  the 
social  sciences. 

(c)  It  Is  the  ln;ent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Foundation  shall  not  be  a  research 
organ,  but  rather  be  a  sponsor  of  research. 


USE    OF    PUBLIC    LAW    480 
FUNDS 

104  of  the  Agricultural 

and   Assistance   Act   of 

(7     U.S.C.     1704),     Is 

itriking  out  "and"  at  the 

(J):    (2)    by  striking  out 

of  subsection  (k)   and 

:  and",  and  (3)  by 

subsdctlon  (k)  a  new  subsection 


projects  and  provld- 
such  amounts  as  may  be 
^ Acts.   In   accord- 
provisions    of    the    National 
1he  Social  Sciences  Act  of 


AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Federal  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  plus  such  amounts  as  are  provided  for 
pursuant  to  section  11. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  with  the  enactment  of  this  legrlsla- 
tion  those  questions  can  be  answered  by 
the  newly  created  National  Social  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  who  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
National  Social  Science  Foundation,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  Cosponsors 
National  Social  Science  Foundation  Act 
Mr.  President,  only  months  before  his 
tragic  death.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  made 
the  following  observation  about  the  historic 
human  rights  struggle  he  led: 

"One  reason  some  advances  were  made  in 
the  South  diirlng  the  past  decade  was  the 
discovery  by  northern  whites  of  the  brutal 
facts  of  southern  segregated  life.  It  was  the 
Negro  who  educated  the  nation  by  drama- 
tizing the  evils  through  nonviolent  protest. 
The  social  scientist  played  little  or  no  role  In 
disclosing  truth." 

Just  six  months  after  Dr.  King's  assassina- 
tion. In  a  rather  remarkable  address  on  "The 
Social  Responslbilitiee  of  Buslnees  to  Urban 
America."  Mr.  David  Rockefeller  made  this 
statement : 

"Direct  liaison  with  academics  and  intel- 
lectuals could  help  business  to  identify 
looming  social  problems  before  they  reach 
such  proportions  that  they  can  be  remedied 
only  by  expensive  and  often  inefficient  'crash 
programs'.  Advanced  thinkers  will  not  always 
tell  us  what  we  want  to  hear,  and  social  pre- 
diction is  a  chancy  art.  But  let's  face  an 
awkward  truth:  had  the  bxisinessmen  of 
20  years  ago  heeded  the  voices  of  sociologists 
concerned  with  the  lot  of  the  Negro  In 
America,  much  might  have  been  done  to  fore- 
stall the  racial  tensions  that  currently  tor- 
ment the  nation.  Equally,  had  business  lis- 
tened more  closely  to  conservationists  and 
ecologists  in  decades  past,  we  might  not  now 
find  ourselves  waging  quite  so  desperate  a 
battle  against  pollution." 

Those  two  statements  concerning  the  util- 
ity of  social  research  knowledge  In  coping 
with  the  major  social  and  environmental  dis- 
orders of  our  time  are  clearly  worlds  apart. 
To  some  these  statements  undoubtedly  rep- 
resent extreme  judgments;  I  frankly  believe 
that  they  also  represent  the  truth.  For  the 
fact  is  that  the  growing  body  of  social  sci- 
ence knowledge  developed  In  recent  years  by 
sociologists,  psychologists,  political  scientists, 
anthropologists,  and  members  of  all  the  other 
disciplines  which  comprise  modern  social 
science  has  been  applied  very  unevenly  and 
with  mixed  resiUts  to  the  process  by  which 
public  attitudes  and  policies  are  formulated 
in  America. 

I  rise  this  afternoon.  Mr.  President,  to 
join  In  the  sponsorship  of  the  legislation 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Harris,  has  just  Introduced. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  do  so— principally  be- 
cause I  believe  Its  enactment  would  resolve 
the  seeming  paradox  between  the  state- 
ments cited  above  In  a  most  fruitful  way. 

As  Senator  Harris  recalls.  I  joined  with 
him  in  1967  when  his  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences 


was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  thought  It  was  an  excellent  and 
creative  suggestion  at  the  time  and  today, 
mindful  of  the  turbulent  months  through 
which  we  have  Just  passed.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  creation  of  such  an  Institution  Is 
not  only  desirable  but  urgently  necessary. 
I  am  delighted  to  once  again  lend  my  sup- 
port to  Senator  Harris  In  his  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  functional,  fiexlble  Institution  de- 
signed to  stimulate  greater  progress  In  all 
forms  of  social  science  research,  scholarship 
and  training. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  social  sciences 
were  held  by  many  to  be  graceful,  humane 
disciplines  eminently  suited  to  cultivating 
the  more  noble  Instincts  of  man.  Though 
useful  In  liberal  educations,  such  disciplines 
were  considered  of  minimal  value  In  mak- 
ing the  practical  judgments  required  dally 
of  Government  policy-makers.  More  re- 
cently, especially  In  the  years  since  1965, 
members  of  both  the  Governmental  and 
academic  communities  have  Indicated  grow- 
ing Interest  in  developing  a  more  mutually 
rewarding  relationship.  Statistics  tell  only 
a  small  portion  of  any  story,  of  course,  but 
they  are  particularly  revealing  In  appraising 
the  growing  ties  which  link  the  social 
sciences  and  the  Federal  Government.  One 
estimate  suggests  that  In  1961  Federal  funds 
for  psychological  and  social  research  totalled 
895  million  while  total  expenditures  for 
similar  activities  were  set  at  $333  million 
in  1968. 

Far  more  Impressive  than  such  tremendous 
Increases  In  the  Federal  support  of  the  social 
sciences  Is  the  flurry  of  recent  activity  aimed 
at  stimulating  more  reliable  social  science 
research  and  In  making  use  of  that  knowl- 
edge to  Improve  Federal  social  policies.  Sena- 
tor Harris'  Introduction  of  S.  836  In  the 
90th  Congress,  the  preciu-sor  of  the  bill  In- 
troduced here  today,  was  one  such  event 
which  signalled  a  new  age  of  creativity  in 
the  relationship  of  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. All  who  are  curious  about  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  Government — Social  Sci- 
ence relationship  or  of  the  needs  and 
promises  of  the  social  sciences,  or  of  the 
significance  of  the  work  being  done  In  these 
disciplines  today,  or  of  the  type  of  social 
research  which  is  urgently  needed  by  policy- 
makers, will  find  Informative  responses  In 
the  Hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research,  chaired 
by  Senator  Harris,  In  1967.  The  hearing 
record  on  S.  836  Is  an  unusually  persuasive 
document:  In  my  Judgment,  none  who  read 
it  can  fall  to  recognize  the  urgent  need 
which  exists  for  early  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  Senator  Harris'  proposal. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Harris  first  pro- 
posed the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences,  I  Introduced  legislation  In 
the  Senate  designed  to  systematically  utilize 
the  findings  of  the  social  research  generated 
by  such  a  Foundation  In  the  Identification, 
understanding  and  resolution  of  our  coun- 
try's social  disorders.  That  bill,  the  pro- 
posed Pull  Opportunity  Act,  would  have 
created  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  composed 
of  and  staffed  by  eminent  social  scientists 
and  charged  with  the  on-going  responsibil- 
ity for  keeping  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  country  apprised  of  the  progress — 
or  lack  of  it — being  made  In  the  attainment 
of  full  social  opportunity  for  every  Amer- 
ican. 

Preparation  of  the  Annual  Social  Report 
required  by  the  bill  would  have  necessarily 
strengthened  the  bonds  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  social  sciences,  as  would 
evaluation  of  the  Report  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Social  Report 
created  by  the  bill.  I  have  had  Senator 
Harris'  enthusiastic  support  for  this  proposal 
from  the  day  It  was  introduced  and  I  rein- 
troduced the  Full  Opportunity  Act  in  the 
91st  Congress  becavise  I  sincerely  believe  that 
creation  of  a  National  Foundation  lor  the 
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Social  Sciences  will  generate  the  harder,  more 
reliable  social  data  which  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  could  use  to  assist  the  President  and 
the  Congress  In  shaping  enlightened,  prac- 
tical policies  for  combatting  America's  social 
shortcomings  and  for  fulfilling  her  promise. 
Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  these 
proposals  early  in  1967,  a  variety  of  as-yet 
unconnected  Impulses  related  to  utilization 
of  the  social  sciences  in  the  policymaking 
process  have  appeared:  among  these  are — 

The  work  of  the  Social  Indicators'  Panel 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  culmin.itlng  In  the  Issuance  of  a 
prototype  Social  Report,  as  well  as  similar 
efforts  now  underway  in  a  host  of  private 
research-oriented  foundations; 

Increased  support  of  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  and 

Intensified  efforts  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  seek  ways  to  apply  Its  expertise 
In  social  technology  to  ameliorate  problems 
In  education,  urban  housing  and  manpower 
training. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
all  of  these  developments.  Yet  my  encourage- 
ment does  not  diminish  my  concern  about 
all  of  the  desperate,  life-demeaning  condi- 
tions which  Senator  Harris  and  I  have  spoken 
about  so  frequently  in  the  past  several 
months.  I  believe  now — as  I  believed  on 
February  6.  1967,  when  both  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences  Act  and 
the  Pull  Opportunity  Act  were  first  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate — that  America's  hour  for 
making  good  on  her  promises  Is  late,  but 
not  over.  I  believe  still  that  the  steps  Sena- 
tor Harris  has  suggested  for  encouraging  and 
supporting  research,  scholarship  and  training 
In  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  are  well 
designed  and  worthy  of  support.  I  believe, 
too,  that  the  creation  of  a  National  Social 
Science  Foundation  will  provide  proper  rec- 
ognition for  the  social  sciences  at  the  Federal 
level  of  Government,  enlarge  the  applied  re- 
search effort  to  meet  the  burgeoning  need 
for  new  knowledge  on  the  full  range  of  social 
and  political  processes,  and  promote  the 
widest  circulation  of  new  research  conclu- 
sions. 

Similarly,  I  am  today  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  we  stand  very  much  in  need  of  a 
formal  Federal  structure  capable  of  ingesting 
all  available  and  relevant  social  research 
data,  examining  It  with  arms-length  detach- 
ment, and  producing  a  cogent,  circumspect, 
and  critical  report  annually  summarizing 
progress  actually  being  made  in  providing 
minimal  conditions  for  the  fullest  possible 
development  of  every  Individual  in  America. 
I  will,  therefore,  continue  my  efforts  to  gain 
approval  for  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act  and 
I  am  delighted  to  have  Senator  Harris'  con- 
tinuing support  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  enthusiastically  endorse 
Senator  Harris'  proposal  to  create  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences.  I  urge 
other  members  of  the  Senate  who  share  my 
concern — and  Senator  Harris'  concern — about 
present  conditions,  and  my  hope — and  his — 
for  the  future,  to  Join  with  Senator  Harris, 
myself  and  other  co-authors  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  urgently  needed,  unusually 
promising,  carefully  prepared,  and  Innova- 
tive   proposal. 


S.  492— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL— A 
POSTAL  CORPORATION— FOR  THE 
GOOD  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  postal  corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  includes  measures  to  provide 
adequate  and  uniform  postal  services,  to 
provide  needed  equipment  and  facilities 
to  postal  users,  to  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  the  use  of  ofB- 
cers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation, 


and  to  provide  employment  to  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  merit  without  political 
consideration. 

This  bill,  in  its  main  intent,  was  intro- 
duced last  October  in  the  90th  Congress. 
I  did  not  at  that  time  introduce  that  bill 
with  expectations  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  would,  without  long  delibera- 
tion, rush  it  into  law.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced at  that  time  to  allow  the  Members 
adequate  time  to  study  the  bill  and  to 
weigh  its  merits  for  consideration  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

The  economy  of  our  Nation  relies 
heavily  on  efficiency  of  the  U.S.  mail.  The 
work  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
one  of  the  most  important  influences  on 
every  citizen.  It  would  be  hard  to  exag- 
gerate the  significance  of  this  influence. 
Nor  can  we  underestimate  the  impact  of 
inefficiency  in  this  service  to  our  taxpay- 
ers, or  to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  urgent  matter,  worthy 
of  the  full  consideration  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  I  introduce  calls  for  some  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  operation  of  our 
postal  department.  I  am  convinced  these 
changes  will  improve  the  service,  increase 
efficiency,  and  lower  unit  costs. 

I  would  hope  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  expedite  passage  of  this  bill  so  the 
big  job  of  renovating  the  postal  system 
can  get  underway  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

A  principal  section  of  this  bill  would 
take  the  politics  out  of  the  post  office.  It 
would  provide  that  the  men  hired  to 
carry  out  this  important  work  are  hired 
for  their  ability  to  do  the  work. 

Postal  reform  certainly  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  President  Johnson,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  January  14, 
1969,  said — and  I  quote: 

To  meet  our  long-standing  commitment  to 
make  government  as  efficient  as  possible,  I 
believe  we  should  reorganize  our  postal  sys- 
tem along  the  lines  of  the  Kappel  Report. 

This  bill  I  offer  incorporates  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion. That  Commission  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson.  Its  chairman  is  a  very 
distinguished  American  and  business, 
leader. 

Former  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien  recognized  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  system.  I  borrow  the  following 
words  from  Mr.  O'Brien: 

By  the  time  a  Postmaster  General  learns 
something  of  what  his  Job  Is  all  about,  he 
leaves  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  depart- 
ment renders  a  dally  service  to  every  Ameri- 
can, in  good  times  and  In  bad,  yet  it  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  federal  budget 
crises  without  regard  to  the  continuing  need 
for  Its  service  and  the  growth  of  Its  volume. 

The  rate-making  process  is  horrifying.  The 
research  and  development  investment  Is 
laughable.  The  physical  plants  are  30  years 
behind  the  times.  Mechanization  Is  just 
getting  out  of  Its  Infancy.  Personnel  policies 
are  substandard  and  stultifying.  Manage- 
ment training  is  almost  non-existent.  The 
535  members  of  Congress  constitute  the 
board  of  directors  and  congressional  relations 
Is  a  major  preoccupation  of  every  postal 
manager.  The  management  changes  with  the 
party  In  power. 

It  would  appear  from  this  analysis  by 
Mr.  O'Brien  that  the  mail  carrier  is  the 
only  instrument  of  the  postal  system 
that  emerges  with  its  image  untarnished. 
And  it  is  just  that  the  great  image  of  the 


hard-working  and  dedicated  mail  canler 
remain.  But  his  great  dedication  cannot 
overcome  the  inadequacies  of  the  out- 
dated system  of  which  he  and  all  of  us 
are  victims. 

One  of  the  earliest  tributes  to  the  post- 
man of  which  I  am  aware  was  recorded 
by  the  fifth  century.  B.C.,  Greek  his- 
torian, Herodotus: 

The  Persian  messengers  travel  with  a  ve- 
locity which  nothing  human  can  equal  .  .  . 
Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  dark- 
ness, are  permitted  to  obstruct  their  speed. 

This  tradition  carried  forth  into  the 
frontier  days  of  our  nation  when  the 
heroic  Pony  Express  was  charged  with 
the  mission  of  tying  East  to  West 
through  expeditious  delivery  of  the  mail. 
I  recall  an  old  trail  song,  whose  author 
remains  unknown.  It  goes: 
Through   the   rain   and  the  sleet,   and   the 

snow  and  the  hall, 
They  never  did  stop  and  they  never  did  fail. 
The  jKjny  express,  they  carried  the  mall. 

This  pride  of  mission,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  carries  forth  in  the  philosophy  of  our 
mail  carriers  today.  Most  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed our  carriers  late  on  a  Christmas 
eve,  or  early  on  a  Christmas  morning — 
while  we  are  gathered  with  our  families — 
bringing  late  packages  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  some  small  child. 

Such  dedication  deserves  to  be  part  of 
a  more  efficient  system.  We  of  the  Con- 
gress are  in  a  position  to  create  that  sys- 
tem. We  are  at  fault  if  we  do  not.  We 
owe  this  to  our  citizens. 

Going  to  Proverbs,  the  old  friend  of  the 
politician,  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  we  find: 

Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom 
it  is  due.  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine 
hand  to  do  it. 

The  members  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  recognized^he  impor- 
tance of  a  better  postal  system  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.  This  organiza- 
tion has  conducted  a  survey  of  its  mem- 
bership; the  reply  to  the  survey  showed 
overwhelmingly  support  for  establish- 
ment of  a  postal  corporation.  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  busi- 
nessmen who  know  through  experience 
what  Is  important  to  the  steady  flow  of 
business.  They  have  so  recognized  this 
importance  in  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  our 
new  Postmaster  General,  Winton  iRed» 
Blount,  is  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  While  Mr. 
Blount  has  at  this  lime  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  this  bill,  he  has  made  this  ob- 
servation: 

With  the  help  of  the  Congress.  I  think 
we  win  be  able  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions towards  what  must  be  our  common 
goal— a  most  efficient  and  effective  postal 
system. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  first  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  efficient  postal  service 
to  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  It  is  one 
of  many,  of  course.  Edward  Everett,  who 
lived  from  1794  to  1865.  had  great  respect 
for  the  mission  of  the  Post  Office.  In  his 
Mount  Vernon  Papers,  he  said: 

When  I  contemplate  the  extent  to  which 
the  moral  sentiments,  the  intelligence,  the 
affections  of  so  many  millions  of  people- 
sealed  up  bv  a  -ncred  charm  within  the  cover 
of  a  letter— daily  circulate  through  a  coun- 
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0  regard  the  Post-Offlce, 
as  the  right  arm  of  our 


try.  I  am  compelled  ( 
next  to  Chrlsilanlty. 
modem  civilization. 

EfBclent  and  speedy  mail  service  is  of 
Importance  to  the  morale  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. More  especially,  it  often  is  the  only 
tie  our  men  In  uniform  have  with  home 
and  family.  I  hav^  received  heavy  mail 
from  servicemen-HSome  on  the  field  of 
battle — and  I  kn<iw  all  of  you  have, 
urging  that  they  be  provided  a  better 
mail  service.  I  woujd  like  to  read  from  a 
letter  sent  me  by  Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Banks 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Forie,  stationed  currently 
in  the  Philippines: 

As  a  member  of  th«  Armed  Forces  stationed 
overseas.  I  am  acutely  conscious  of  the 
morale  value  of  fast,  efficient  mall  service. 
Moreover.  I  observe  pally  the  paralyzing  ef- 
fects on  the  econoi»y  and  life  of  a  nation 
(the  Republic  of  fflie  Philippines)  whose 
postal  service  cannot  guarantee  delivery  of 
an  ordinary  letter  across  town,  let  alone  from 
one  city  to  another. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  seem 
sensible  and  I  hope  ypu  will  see  fit  to  support 
the  legislation. 

Colonet  Banks  pas  speaking  of  the 
sitQatlonTn  Manil^.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
the  problem  unfoUtunately  is  similar  in 
some  Instances.  Oh  January  14,  1969,  I 
received  at  my  omce  across  the  street  a 
letter  from  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
Service.  According  to  the  postmark,  that 
letter  was  mailed  from  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  on  Decembet  30,  1968. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  tljink  fondly  of  the  post 
office.  It  is  the  deaion  that  puts  piles  of 
constituent  mail  on  our  desks  each  morn- 
ing, and  we  must  bum  the  midnight  oil 
answering  these  liters.  Yet,  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  all  kaow  that  it  is  through 
these  letters  that  We  are  guided  to  seek 
to  achieve  that  which  the  people  we 
represent  want  a^d  need — and  we  are 
thankful  for  it.       | 

Because  we  ar^  elected  officials,  we 
would  not  dare  th^  experiment  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  We  recall  how  Napoleon 
spent  the  last  yeats  of  his  life.  And  it  is 
not  farfetched  to  issume  that  his  exper- 
iment contributed]  toward  his  ending  up 
on  the  isle  of  Elba.  The  story  Is  that 
Napoleon  directed  his  aide  to  leave  all 
his  letters  unopened  for  3  weeks,  and 
then  observed  with  satisfaction  how  large 
a  part  of  the  correspondence  had  thus 
disposed  of  itself  ^d  no  longer  required 
an  answer. 

I  would  not  like!  to  think  that  I  missed 
receiving  a  single  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent because  of  noildelivery  brought  about 
by  inadequacies  ii  our  postal  system. 

The  East  and  west  Pavilions  of  the 
Post  Office  of  Waihlngton,  D.C..  bear  in- 
scriptions which  tan  bring  to  our  minds 
daily  the  importfince  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  and  the  netd  to  seek  reform  in  its 
operation.  The  words,  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  William  iliot,  are  these: 
Carrier  of  newa  and  knowledge 
Instrument  of  ;rade  and  commerce 
Promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance 
.'Vmong  men  aid  nations  and  hence 
Of  peace  and  gpod  wUl. 

and  sympathy 


Carrier  of  love 
Messenger  of  fhendship 
Consoler  of  th^  lonely 
Servant  of  the 
ESilarger  of  th« 

Mr.  President, 


scattered  family 
public  life. 

this  bill  is  introduced 


on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 


Bakkr,  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Cook. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis be  printed  In  the  Rkord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  anal- 
ysis will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  492)  to  establish  a  postal 
corporation,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hansen,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 

follows: 

S.  493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal  Corporation 

Act". 

POSTAL    SKRVICB 

Sec.  2.  Title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■TITLE  39 — THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
"Part  Sec. 

"I.  The   Postal   Corporation 101 

■■II.  General    2101 

"III.  Existing  Classes  of  Mail  and  Rates  5101 

"Part  I — The  Postal  Corporation 

•■Chapter  Sec. 

■1.  Deflnltlons  and  Application 101 

■3.  Establishment  and  Purposes 301 

■■5.  Board  of  Directors  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer 501 

■7.  Rate-Making    701 

■'9.  Personnel 901 

■11.  Delivery  and  Transportation  Serv- 
ices    1101 

■13.  Miscellaneous 1301 

■'chapter  I — definitions  and  application 

■Sec. 

■■101.  Deflnltlons. 
"102.  Application. 
"§  101.  Definitions 

■•As  used  in  this  title — 

■'(1)  •Corporation'  means  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration: 

••(2)  •board'  means  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Corporation:  and 

•'(3)  'commissioners'  means  the  three  rate 
commissioners  of  the  Corporation. 

■•§  102.  Application 

"This  title  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  Guam  as  within  other  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

"CHAPTER    3 establishment    AND    PXIBPOSES 

•Sec. 

■■301.  Establishment. 

"302.  Purposes. 

■■§  301.  Establishment 

•■There  is  hereby  created  a  body  corporate 
to  be  known  as  the  Postal  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall  have  perpetual  succession 
unless  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

■■§  302.  Purposes 

"The  Corporation  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  promote,  and  provide  ade- 
quate, efficient  and  uniform  postal  services 
at  reasonable  and  equitable  rates  and  fees; 

"(2)  provide  facilities  and  equipment 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  postal  users; 

"(3)  employ  Individuals  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  without  regard  to  any  political 
consideration:   and 

"(4)  provide  adequate  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  use  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

"chapter     S BOARD     OT    DIRECTORS    AND     CHIE*- 

EXECUTIVE   OmCEK 

"Sec. 

"501.  Composition:  powers;  delegation  of  au- 
thority. 
"502.  Terms  of  office. 


"503.  Compensation. 
■'504.  Vacancies;  quorum. 
"505.  Board  committees. 

"§  501.  Composition;  powers;  delegation  of 
authority 
"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  nine  members.  Six 
of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation.  Such  six  members  shall 
appoint  a  seventh  member  who  shall  also 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corporation. 
The  chairman  and  the  six  members  of  the 
board  shall  appoint  the  eighth  and  ninth 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
as  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  other  as  an  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  titles  and  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  members  shall 
be  determined  by  all  the  members  of  the 
board. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  exercise  all  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes,  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Corporation. 
The  board  may  delegate  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  the  Corporation  such 
powers  vested  in  the  board  or  In  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Corporation  as  the 
boEU'd  deems  appropriate. 
"§  502.  Terms  of  office 

"(a)  The  six  members  of  the  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
501(a)  of  this  title  shall  serve  as  directors 
for  six  years  except  that — 

"  ( 1 1  the  terms  of  the  six  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  throe  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  Ave 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  fol- 
lowing their  appointments;  and 

"(2)  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurlng  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
"(b)  The  member  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  shall 
serve  for  such  term  as  the  six  members  of 
the  board  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
determine.  The  eighth  and  ninth  members 
shall  serve  for  such  terms  as  such  six  mem- 
bers and  the  member  ser\'lng  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  shall 
Jointly  determine. 
"i  503.     ComfwnsBtlon 

"The  six  members  of  the  board  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  each  receive  $5,000  an- 
nually plus  $300  for  each  meeting  of  the 
board  attended,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred in  attending  such  meetings.  Such 
members  shall  fix  the  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  and  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  members  serving  as  officers 
of  the  Corporation. 
•'§  504.     Vacancies;  quorum 

"(a)  Vacancies  In  the  board,  as  long  as 
there  are  five  members  In  office,  shall  not 
Impair  the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute 
the  purposes,  functions,  and  duties  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(b)  Five  of  the  members  in  office  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that — 

"(1)  in  the  appointment  of  the  member 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer,  three  of  the  six  members 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  such  appointment;  and 

"(2)  In  the  appointment  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  member  of  the  board,  serving  as  an 
officer  of  the  (Corporation,  any  four  members 
from  among  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  and 
the  six  members  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  any  such 
appointment. 
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"I  505.  Board  committees 

■The  board  Is  authorized  to  establish  such 
committees  of  the  board,  and  delegate  such 
powers  to  any  committee,  as  the  board  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  functions  and 
duties. 

■'chapter    7 RATEMAKINO 

"Sec. 

"701.  Authority     to     establish     rates;     uni- 
formity. 
"702.  Free  and  subsidized  mall. 
"703.  Rate  manager;  responsibility;  staff. 
"704.  Rate  commissioners  and  staff. 
"705.  ResponslblUty  of  rate  commissioners. 
"706.  Adoption  of  changes. 
"707.  (Complaints. 

"J  701.  Authority    to    establsh    rates;     uni- 
formity 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  Corporation  shall  have  authority 
to  establish  reasonable  classes  of  mall  and 
reasonable  and  equitable  rates  of  postage 
and  fees. 

"(b)  Postal  services  for  each  class  of  mall 
shall  be  avaUable  throughout  the  United 
States.  Except  as  provided  In  section  702  of 
this  title,  the  rates  of  postage  and  fees  for 
each  class  shall  be  uniform. 

"J  703.  Free  and  subsidized  mall 

"(a)   The  Congress  shall  have  the  sole  au- 
thority to  determine  which  postal  users  shall 
be  aUowed  to  send  maU  of  any  class  free  of 
postage  or  at  rates  less  than  those  established 
by  the  Corporation  for  other  users  of  such 
class  The  rates  of  all  users  receiving  reduced 
rates  shall  be  esUbllshed  by  the  Corporation 
so  that  the  amount  oi   postal  revenues  re- 
ceived from  them,  plus  the  amount  received 
from   the  postal   surcharge   provided   for   In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  equal  the 
amount  of  postal  revenues  that  woiUd  have 
been  received  from  users  allowed  to  mall  free 
of  charge  and  at  reduced  rates  If  they  had 
not  been  entitled  to  free  or  reduced  rates. 
■•(b)  Except  for  those  postal  users  author- 
ized to  mall  free  of  postage   or  at  reduced 
rates  In   accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section,  the  rates  of 
postal  users  shall  be  adjusted  to  Include  a 
surcharge   to   replace   revenues   loet  as   the 
result  of  free  postage  and  reduced  rates  au- 
thorized m  accordance  with  such  subsecUon. 
The  estimated  receipts  from  such  surcharge 
shall  not  exceed  three  percent  of  the  postal 
revenues  estimated  to  be  received,  excluding 
the   estimated  receipts  from  the  surcharge, 
from  the  mall  users  paying  the  surcharge. 
"5  703.   Rate   manager:    responsibility;    staff 
"(a)    Within  the  Corporation   there   shall 
be  an  officer  known  as  the  rate  manager.  He 
shall  have  the  responsibility  for  Initiating 
and  recommending  to  the  board  any  changes 
In  (1)  rates  of  postage  or  fees,  (2)  classes  of 
postal  users,  or   (3)    the  rate  structure  and 
design. 

"(b)  The  rate  manager  shall  be  provided 
an  adequate  staff  of  rate  experts,  statis- 
ticians, economists,  engineers,  accountants, 
market  analysts,  and  clerical  assistants.  He 
and  his  staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  board  only. 
"§  704.    Rate  commissioners  and  staff 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Corporation  a  panel  of  three  rate  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  board.  One  of 
the  commissioners  shall  be  designated  by 
the  board  as  chief  commissioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  nine  years  except  that — 

"(1)  the  terms  of  the  commissioners  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by 
the  board  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  nine  years; 
^       following  their  appointment;  and 

"(2)  any  such  commissioner  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

"(c)  The  board  shall  provide  the  com- 
missioners  with   a   small   professional   and 


clerical  staff  and  faculties  appropriate  and 
reasonable  to  carry  out  their  functions  under 
this  chapter.  The  staff  shaU  be  responsible 
solely  to  the  commissioners. 

"(d)  The  commissioners  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  and  establish  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter.  Such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  change 
or  supervision  by  the  board. 

"(e)  The  chief  commissioner  shall  have 
the  administrative  responsibility  for  assign- 
ing the  business  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
various  commissioners  and  to  members  of  the 
staff. 
"}  706.  Responsibility  of  rate  commissioners 

"Any  change,  recommended  by  the  rate 
manager  and  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the 
board,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  commis- 
sioners. They  shall  have  the  proposed  change 
published  In  the  Federal  RegUter  together 
with  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hear- 
ings on  such  change.  The  commissioners  shall 
thereupon  conduct  hearings  on  the  change 
and  render  an  opinion.  The  opinion,  to- 
gether with  the  record,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  board. 


••§706.  Adoption  of  changes 

"(a)  Upon  receiving  the  opinion  and  record 
from  the  commissioners  relating  to  a  pro- 
posed change,  as  provided  In  section  705  of 
this  title,  and  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  opinion  and  record,  the  board  may  adopt 
with  or  without  modification  any  change  It 
deems  appropriate. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c),  the  board  shall  transmit  a  change 
adopted  by  It  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  It  Is  In  session.  The  change  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
change  Is  transmitted  unless,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing In  substance  that  such  House  does  not 
favor  the  change. 

"(2)  The  continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  U 
not  m  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded m  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period. 

"(3)  The  proposed  change  may  Include  a 
provision  that  the  change  shall  become  effec- 
tive at  a  time  later  than  the  day  on  which 
the  change  would  otherwise  become  effective. 
"(c)  Rates  adopted  by  the  board  for  the 
following  postal  services,  or  similar  postal 
services  which  the  Corporation  may  establish, 
shall  become  effective,  on  such  day  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  board,  without  submission  to 
the  Congress: 

'•(1)  the  registry  of  mall: 
••(2)   the  Insurance  of  mall,  or  other  In- 
demnifications of  senders  thereof  for  arti- 
cles damaged  or  lost; 

■(3)  securing  a  signed  receipt  upon  the 
delivery  of  mall  and  returning  such  receipt  to 
sender; 

"(4)  certified  mall  service; 
"(6)  collect -on-dellvery  service; 
"(6)  special-delivery  service; 
"(7)  special-handling  service; 
"(8)  receipt  or  certificate  sho-wlng  mailing 
of  registered,   insured,  certified,  coUect-on- 
dellvery,  and  ordinary  mall; 
"(9)  the  Issue  of  money  orders: 
'•(10)    notice   to   publisher,   addressee,   or 
sender  of  undeUverable  mall,  and  for  notice 
of  change  of  address; 

"(11)  for  returning  undeUverable  letters 
and  parcels  from  the  dead  letter  office  to 
senders; 

"(12)  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  for  prepay- 
ment of  postage  without  stamps; 

"(13)  the  entry,  re-entry,  or  additional  en- 
try of  a  periodical  publication;  and 
"(14)  the  registry  of  a  news  agent. 
"(d)   A  change  under  this  section  which 


Is  effective  shall  be  printed  in  the  Federal 

Register. 

§  707.    Complaints 

••Any  complaint  by  a  postal  user  Involving 
the  maUs,  except  one  Involving  a  change  In 
rates  or  fees,  classes  of  postal  users,  or  the 
rate  structure  and  design,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  commissioners  for  their  consideration, 
and  they  shall  hold  a  hearing  if  the  com- 
missioners deem  necessary.  The  commission- 
ers shall  make  a  report  to  the  board  on  the 
complaint,  and  the  board  shall  take  such 
action  on  the  complaint  and  report  as  It 
deems  appropriate.  A  complaint  Involving  a 
change  In  rates  or  fees,  classes  of  postal  users, 
or  the  rate  structure  or  design  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  rate  manager  for  his  considera- 
tion and  shall  be  considered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  703-706  of 
this  title. 

"CHAPTER    9 — PERSONNEL 
*'S6C. 

"901.  Appointment,   promotion,  and   separa- 
tion. 
"902.  Nonmanagerlal     and     nonprofessional 

employees;   terms  of  employment. 
"903.  Managerial    and    professional    employ- 
ees;  terms  of  employment. 
"904.  Armed  Forces  postal  clerks. 
"905.  Oath  of  office. 
"906.  Personnel  not  to  receive  fees. 
■907.  Dual  employment  and  extra  duties. 
■■§  901.  Appointment,  promotion,   and  sepa- 
ration 
■The  Corporation  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  such  officers  and  employees.  Includ- 
ing postal  inspectors,  and  to  vest  them  with 
such  powers  and  duties  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title   5,   governing   ap- 
pointments  in   the   competitive   service.   All 
appointments,   promotions,   and   separations 
shall    be  made   on   the   basis   of    merit   and 
efficiency,  and  no  political  tests  or  qualifica- 
tions shall  be  permitted  or  considered. 
■•§  902.  Nonmanagerlal    and    nonprofessional 
employees;  tferms  of  employment 
"(a)    Rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employment, 
employee  benefits,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  nonmanagerlal  and  nonpro- 
fessional employees  shall  be  determined  by 
collective  bargaining. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  no  agreement  is 
reached  through  collective  bargaining,  or  a 
dispute  arises  out  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  Its  Interpretation,  and  the 
parties  are  unwlUlng  to  submit  to  binding 
arbitration  or  other  means  of  reaching  a  de- 
cision which  shall  be  binding,  the  disagree- 
ment or  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the 
President.  He  shall  settle  the  disagreement 
or  dispute  In  the  manner  he  deems  appro- 
priate, and  such  settlement  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties. 
'■5  903.  Managerial  and  professional  employ- 
ees: terms  of  employment 
"Rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  bene- 
fits, and  other  conditions  of  employment  of 
managerial  and  professional  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  determined  by  the  board. 
"§  904.  Armed  Forces  postal  clerks 

"(a)   Upon  selection  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  departments  concerned,  the  Corporation 
may  designate  Armed  Forces  postal  clerks, 
and    assistant    Armed    Forces    postal    clerks, 
from  enlisted  personnel  of  the — 
"(1)   Army  of  the  United  States; 
"(2)   United  States  Navy; 
"(3)   Air  Force  of  the  United  States; 
"(4)   United  States  Marine  Corps;  and 
"(5)  United  States  Coast  Guard; 
Including  their  reserve  components. 

"(b)  Armed  Forces  postal  clerks  and  as- 
sistant Armed  Forces  postal  clerks  desig- 
nated under  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall— 

"(1)  receive  and  open  all  pouches  and 
sacks  of  mall  addressed  to  the  post  offices, 
stations,  vessels  and  Installations  of  the  or- 
ganizations listed  in  subsection  (a)   of  this 

section; 

•'{2}  make  delivery  of  the  mall; 
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"(8)  receive   chatter   for   transmlBsloa   In 
the  mall; 

"(4)   receipt  fot  registered  mall; 
"(5)   sell  paeta;e  stamps; 


stationed  shall  rfl 
by  the  p>o8tal  la^ 
tlons.  Whenever  : 
mandiag  officer 
Armed- Forces 


"(8)  make  up  and  dispatch  mall;  and 
"(7)  perform  any  other  postal  duties  that 
may  be  authorised  by  the  Corporation  In 
accordance  with  Buch  regiilatlons  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  th(e  appropriate  authority  of 
the  organlzatlon4  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  "(a)  Each  cleric  or  assistant 
cleric  appointed  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall — 

"  ( 1 )  take  the  sath  of  office  prescribed  by 
the  Corporation; 

"(2)  be  coverel  by  a  bond  in  such  penal 
sum  as  the  Corpsratlon  deems  sufficient  for 
the  faithful  per'ormance  of  his  duties  as 
postal  clerk  or  ajislstant  postal  clerk,  unless 
bonding  Is  walv«d  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  conc(  med;  and 

"  ( 3 )  be  amenat  le  In  all  respects  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  rsspectlve  services,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  comniandlng  officer  having  Juris- 
diction over  a  p<^t  office,  station,  vessel,  or 
Installation  wher«  Armed  Forces  postal  clerks 
or  assistant  Arm^d  Forces  postal  clerks  are 
julre  them  to  be  governed 
vs  and  the  postal  regu  la- 
deems  it  necessary  a  com- 
lay  require  any  assistant 
stal  clerk  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  Armied  Forces  postal  clerk. 

"(e)  The  Secretjary  of  the  department  con- 
cerned may  terminate  any  bond  covering  any 
Armed  Forces  postal  clerk  or  assistant  Armed 
Forces  postal  cler^  without  affecting  the  lia- 
bility of  any  person  of  surety  thereunder  for 
losses  or  shortagis  occurring  prior  to  such 
termination.  [ 

"(f)  The  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  'transportation  shall  relm- 
biirse  the  Corporation  annually  In  an  amount 
of  money  equal  to — 

"(1)  fiinds  anfl  the  value  of  other  ac- 
countable postal  itock  embezzled  by,  or  lost 
through  the  negligence,  errors,  of  defalca- 
tions on  the  part  ^f — 

"(A)  imbonded  Armed  Forces  postal  clerks 
or  assistant  Arm^  Forces  postal  clerks  or 
persons  acting  In  ^lat  capacity;  or 

"(B)  commlsslcined  or  warrant  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  A^r  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  who  Ihave  been  designated  cus- 
todians of  postal  effects  by  the  appropriate 
commanding  offic^;  and 

"(2)  fiinds  expended  by  the  Corporation  in 
payment  of  clalris  arising  through  negli- 
gence, errors,  loeB<»,  or  defalcations  by  per- 
sons listed  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(g)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  '  [Vansportatlon  shall  take 
action  to  recover  Yom  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  loeses  or  shorta!ges  the  amounts 
p&ld  under  the  pi-ovlslons  of  this  section. 
"!  905.  Oath  of  offljre 

"Before  entering  upon  their  duties,  and 
before  receiving  4ny  salary,  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Corporation,  in  addition  to 
any  other  oath  cr  affirmation  required  by 
law,  shall  reefjectl-ely  take  and  subscribe  the 
following  oath  or  ifflrmatlon : 

"  "I,  do  hereby  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm, 
as  the  case  may  be)  that  I  will  faithfully 
perform  all  the  duties  required  of  me  and 
abstain  from  eve-ythlng  forbidden  by  the 
laws  In  relation  tc  the  establishment  of  post 
offices  and  post  roads  within  the  United 
States;  and  that  I  will  honestly  and  truly 
account  for  and  pi  ly  over  any  money  belong- 
ing to  the  said  United  States  which  may 
come  Into  my  poi  session  or  control;  and  I 
also  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
support  the  Corstltution  of  the  United 
States;  so  help  me  God." 

"A  person  auth(  rized  to  administer  oaths 
by  the  laws  of  thi  i  United  States,  including 
section  2903  of  tit  e  5.  or  of  a  State  or  terri- 
tory, or  an  officer,  :lvil  or  military,  holding  a 
commission    undei     the   United   States   may 


administer  and  certify  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. 

"I  906.  Personnel  not  to  receive  fees 

"An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
may  not  receive  any  fee  or  perquisite  from  a 
patron  of  the  Corporation  on  account  of  the 
duties  p>erformed  by  virtue  of  his  appoint- 
ment, except  as  authorized  by  law. 
"§  907.  Dual  employment  and  extra  duties 

"(a)  The  Corporation  may  appoint  an  em- 
ployee to  more  than  one  position  and  it  shall 
pay  compensation  at  the  rate  agreed  to  for 
each  position,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  5531-5537  of  title  5. 

"|b)  The  Corporation,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Sen'Ices,  may 
appoint  custodial  employees  working  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration at  Federal  buildings  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Corporation  to  positions  in 
the  Corporation  to  perform  postal  duties  in 
addition  to  their  regular  duties  as  custodial 
employees,  and  it  shall  pay  compensation  to 
them  at  the  rate  agreed  to  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  5531-5537  of  title  5. 

"CHAPTER     11 DELIVERT    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

SERVICES 

"Subchapter  1 — Delivery 
"Sec. 

"llOl.  Free  delivery  of  mall. 
"1102.  Receiving  boxes. 

"SubchxiTpteT  II — Authority  to  transport  mail 

"Sec. 

"1111.  Provisions  for  carrying  the  mall. 

"1112.  Agreements  to  provide  for  mall  trans- 
portation. 

"1113.  Emergency  mail  service  in  Alaska. 

"1114.  Transportation  of  mail  of  adjoining 
countries  through  the  United  States. 

"1115.  Malls  to  be  carried  on  United  States 
registered  vessels. 

"1116.  Establishment  of  post  roads. 

"1117.  Discontinuance  of  service  on  post 
roads. 

"Subchapter  III — rransporfaffore  of  mail  by 
railroad 

"Sec. 

"1121.  Definition. 

"1122.  Service  by  railroad. 

"1123.  Authorization  of  service  by  railroad. 

"1124.  Facilities  provided  by  railroads. 

"1125.  Changes  in  service. 

"1126.  Evidence  of  service. 

"1127.  Fines  and  deductions. 

"1128.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
fix  rates. 

"1129.  Procedures. 

"1130.  Special  rates. 

"1131.  Discrimination  in  transporting  publi- 
cations. 

"1132.  Transportation  by  motor  vehicle. 

"1133.  Special  contracts. 

"1134.  Railroad  operations,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures. 

"Subchapter  IV — rransportafion  of  mail  by 

air 
"Sec. 

"1151.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"1152.  Special  arrangement  in  Alaska. 
"1153.  Air  routes. 
"1154.  Fines  on  aircraft  carriers  transporting 

the  malls. 
"1155.  Airmail  nyer's  Medal  of  Honor. 

"Subchapter  V — Transportation  by  sea 
"Sec. 

"1171.  Sea  post  service. 
"1172.  Termination  of  contracts  for  foreign 

transportation. 
"1173.  Transportation   of   mall   by   vessel   as 

freight  or  express. 
"1174.  Fines  on  ocean  carriers. 

"Subchapter  I — Delivery 

"I  1101.  Free  delivery  of  mail 

"The  Corporation  shall  provide  delivery 
service  for  the  free  delivery  of  mall,  as  fre- 
quently as  the  public  business  may  require, 
and  serving  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States. 


"{  1102.  Receiving  boxes 

"(a)  When  the  public  convenience  re- 
quires, the  Corporation  may  provide  receiv- 
ing boxes  for  the  deposit  of  mall  and  for  the 
collection  of  mall  deposited  therein. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  not  place  a  re- 
ceiving box  inside  a  building  except  a  rail- 
road station,  a  public  building,  or  a  build- 
ing which  is  freely  op)en  to  the  public  during 
business  hours.  The  Corporation  may  declare 
that  chutes  or  other  devices  approved  by  him 
which  are  connected  virtth  receiving  boxes  are 
part  thereof  and  under  the  exclusive  care 
and  custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"Subchapter  II — Authority  to  transport  mail 
"§  1111.  Provisions  for  carrying  the  mall 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  land,  air,  or  water 
as  often  as  It  deems  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances— 

"(1)  within,  among,  and  between,  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  territories  un- 
der trusteeship,  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Armed  Forces; 
and 

"(2)  between  the  United  States,  Its  terri- 
tories, territories  under  trusteeship,  posses- 
sions, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
its  Armed  Forces,  and  any  foreign  country. 

"(b)    The  Corporation  shall  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  to  the  courthouse  of 
every  county  in  the  United  States. 
"5  1112.  Agreements     to     provide     for    mail 
transportation 

"The  Corporation  may  enter  into  any 
agreement  it  deems  appropriate  in  order  to 
provide  necessary  domestic  or  foreign  trans- 
portation of  mail,  except  that — 

"(1)  transportation  of  mail  by  railroad 
shall  be  procured  as  provided  in  sections 
1121-1134  of  this  title  and  otherwise  provided 
by  law;  and 

"(2)  transportation  of  mall  by  air  shall 
be  obtained  in  accordance  with  1151-1155 
of  this  title. 

"§  1113.  Emergency  mall  service  in  Alaska 

"The  Corporation  may  provide  difficult  or 
emergency  mail  service  in  Alaska,  including 
the  establishment  and  equipment  of  relay 
stations,  in  such  manner  as  it  deems  advis- 
able, without  advertising  therefor,  at  a  total 
annual  cost  not  exceeding  $25,000. 
"J  1114.  Transportation  of  mall  of  adjoining 
countries  through  the  United 
States 
"The  Corporation,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  President,  may  make 
arrangements  to  allow  the  mail  of  countries 
adjoining  the  United  States  to  be  trans- 
ported over  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
from  one  point  in  that  country  to  any  other 
ix>int  therein,  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
to  which  the  mall  belongs,  upon  obtaining 
a  like  privilege  for  the  transportation  of  the 
United  States  mall  through  the  country  to 
which  the  privilege  is  granted.  The  President 
or  Congress  may  annul  the  privilege  at  any 
time.  The  privilege  shall  terminate  one 
month  succeeding  the  day  on  which  notice 
of  the  act  of  the  President  or  Congress  is 
given  to  the  chief  executive  or  head  of  the 
post  office  department  of  the  country  whose 
privilege  is   to   be  annulled. 

"5  1115.  Malls  to  be  carried  on  United  States 
registered  vessels 

"Mail  of  the  United  States  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  be  carried  on  vessels  of  United 
States  registry  between  ports  between  which 
it  is  lawful  under  the  navigation  laws  for 
a  vessel  not  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  merchandise. 
"§  1116.  Establishment  of  post  roads 

"The  following  are  post  roads — 

"(1)  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  mail  is  carried  thereon; 

"(2)  railroads  or  parts  of  railroads  and  air 
routes  in  operation; 

"(3)  canals,  during  the  time  the  mall  is 
carried  thereon; 

"(4)  public  roads,  highways,  and  toll  roads 
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during  the  time  the  mall  Is  carried  thereon; 

"(5)    letter-carrier  routes  established  for 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  mall. 
"§  1117.  Discontinuance    of   service   on   poet 
roads  , 

"The  Corporation  may  discontinue  service 
on  a  post  road  or  part  thereof  when.  In  Its 

"(1)    the  postal  service  cannot  safely  be 
continued;  „„j.^. 

"(2)  the  revenues  cannot  be  coiieciea, 
"(3)   the  laws  cannot  be  maintained;  or 
"(4)   the  public  interest  so  requires. 
"Subchapter  HI— Transportation  of  mail  by 
Railroad 

"5  1121.  Definition 

••As  used  In  this  subchapter,  unless  other- 
wise specified,  railroad'  means  a  railway  com- 
mon carrier,  including  an  electric  uroan  and 
Interurban  railway  common  carrier. 
"5  1122.  Service  by  railroad 

"This  subchapter  applies  to  mall  trans- 
Dortatlon  performed  by  a  railroad  by  rail  or 
combination  of  mall  and  vessel,  or  by  motor 
vehicle  as  provided  by  section  1132  of  this 
title. 

•■§1123.  Authorization  of  service  by  railroad 
"(a)  The  Corporation  may  establish  rail- 
road mail  routes  and  authorize  mall  trans- 
portation service  thereon.  The  CorporaUon 
may  transport  its  equipment  and  supplies  as 
mall  thereon.  .,    .„ 

"(b)  A  railroad  shall  transport  mall,  In- 
cluding equipment  and  supplies  of  the  Cot- 
Dorallon  offered  for  transportation  by  the 
united  States  in  the  manner,  under  the  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  service  prescribed  by 
the  Corporation.  It  Is  entitled  to  receive  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation and  services  connected  therewith. 
"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  the 
trains  upon  which  mall  shall  be  transported. 
••(d)  A  railroad  shall  transport  with  due 
speed,  on  any  train  it  operates,  such  mall, 
including  equipment  and  supplies  of  the 
Corporation,  as  the  Corporation  directs. 

••(e)  A  railroad  engaged  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall  shall  transport  on  any  train  t 
operates  upon  exhibiting  their  credentials 
and  without  extra  charge  therefor— 

"(1)  persons  in  charge  of  the  mall  when 
on  duty  and  traveling  to  and  from  duty;  and 
••(2)  accredited  agents  and  officers,  in- 
cluding postal  inspectors,  of  the  Corporation 
while  traveling  on  offlcUl  business. 
■•?  1124    Facilities  provided  by  railroads 

••(8  1  If  the  Corporation  shall  so  request, 
a  railroad  engaged  In  the  transportation  of 
mall  shall  provide  the  following  equipment 
and  facilities: 

"(1)  cars  or  parts  of  cars  used  In  the 
transportation  and  distribution  of  mall; 

"(2 1  facilities  for  protecting  and  handling 
mall  in  Its  custody; 

"(3»  station  space  and  rooms  for  nan- 
dllne.  storing,  and  transfering  mall  in  transit, 
including  the  separation  thereof  by  packages 
for  connecting  Unes,  and  for  distribution  of 
registered  mall  in  transit;  and 

"(4)  when  required  by  the  Corporation, 
offices  for  employees  engaged  In  postal  trans- 
portation  service  at  stations  in  which  mall 
from  station  boxes  may  be  distributed  If 
additional  space  is  not  required  therefor. 

"(b)  Railway  post  office  cars  or  parts 
thereof  used  for  mall  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution must  be  of  such  construction,  style 
length  and  character,  and  must  be  equipped 
in  such  manner  as  the  Corporation  requires. 
They  must  be  constructed,  equipped,  main- 
tained, heated,  lighted,  and  cleaned  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  railroad.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  not  pay  for  fuU  and  apartment 
railway  post  office  car  service  unless  the  car 
furnished  therefor  U  sound  In  material  and 
construction,  equipped  with  sanitary  drink- 
ing water  containers  and  toilet  facilities,  and 
regularly  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  Cor- 
poration may  not  accept  or  pay  for  service 
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by  a  full  railway  post  office  car  unless  the 
car  is  constructed  of  steel,  steel  underframe, 
or  equally  Indestructible  material. 

"(c)  A  railroad  shall  place  cars  used  for 
full  or  apartment  railway  post  office  car  serv- 
ice in  stations  at  such  times  before  the 
departure  of  the  trains  as  the  Corporation 
directs. 
"§  1125.  Changes  In  service 

"The  Corporation  may  authorize,  accord- 
ing to  the  need  therefor,  new  or  additional 
mall  transportation  service  by  railroad  at 
the  rates  or  compensation  fixed  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter.  It  may  reduce  or  discon- 
tinue service  with  pro  rata  reductions  in 
compensation.  The  Corporation  need  not 
pay  for  additional  service  which  It  has  not 
specifically  authorized. 
"S  1126.  Evidence  of  service 

"A  railroad  shall  submit  evidence  of  the 
performance  of  mall  transportation  service, 
signed  by  an  authorized  official  In  such  form 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Corporation  re- 
quires. Mall  transportation  service  Is  con- 
sidered that  of  the  railroad  performing  It 
regardless  of  the  ownership  of  the  propierty 
used  by  the  railroad. 


"j  1127.  Fines  and  deductions 

"(a)  For  refusal  to  pjerform  mall  trans- 
portation service  required  by  the  Corpo- 
ration at  rates  or  method  of  compensation 
established  under  this  subchapter,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  fine — 

"(1)  an  electric  urban  or  Interurban  rail- 
road, $100;  and  „    ^  .. 

"(2)  any  other  railroad,  $1,000.  Each  day 
of  refusal  "constitutes  a  separate  offense. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  fine  a  railroad 
an  amount  It  deems  reasonable  for — 

"(1)  failure  or  refusal  to  transport  mall, 
equipment,  and  supplies  on  any  train  It 
operates  when  required  by  the  Corporation; 
"(2)  failure  or  refusal  to  furnish  cars  or 
apartments  in  cars  for  distribution  purposes 
when  required  by  the  Corporation; 

"(3)  failure  or  refusal  to  construct,  equip, 
maintain,  heat,  light,  and  clean  cars  or  apart- 
ments in  cars  for  distribution  purposes: 

"(4)  failure  or  refusal  to  furnish  appli- 
ances for  use  in  case  of  accident,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Corporation,  In  cars  or  apart- 
ments m  cars  used  for  distribution  purposes; 

or 

"(5)  other  delinquencies  In  mall  trans- 
portation and  the  service  connected  there- 
with. ^    . 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  make  deduc- 
tions from  the  compensation  of  a  railroad 
for  failure  to  perform  mall  transportation 
service  as  authorized  and.  If  the  failure  to 
perform  is  due  to  the  fault  of  the  railroad. 
It  may  deduct  a  sum  not  exceeding  three 
times  "the  compensation  applying  to  such 
service 


I  1128.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
fix  rates 
"(a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  determine  and  fix  from  time  to  time 
the  fair  and  reasonable  rates  or  compen- 
sation for  the  transportation  of  mall  by  rail- 
road and  the  service  connected  therewith 
and  prescribe  the  method  for  computing 
such  rates  or  compensation.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  its  orders  stating  Its  de- 
termination under  this  section  which  shall 
remain  In  force  until  changed  by  It  after 
notice  and  hearing. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
fixing  rates  or  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Commission  may  make  Just  and 
reasonable  classifications  of  railroads  and. 
where  Just  and  equitable,  fix  general  rates 
applicable  to  railroads  in  the  same  classifi- 
cation. _  ,  ,  ,  „^  . 
"(c)  In  determining  and  fixing  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  under  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  relation  between 
the  Government  and  railroads  as  public  serv- 
ice corporations,  and  the  nature  of  public 
service  as  distinguished.  If  there  Is  a  dU- 


tlnctlon.   from  the  ordinary   transportation 
business  of  the  railroads. 
"§  1129.  Procedures 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  six  months  from 
the  entry  of  an  order  staling  the  Commls- 
slMi's  determination  under  section  1128  oi 
this  title,  the  Corporation  or  an  interested 
railroad  may  apply  for  a  re-examination  and 
substantiallv  similar  proceedings  as  have 
theretofore  been  had  shall  be  followed  with 
respect  to  the  rates  for  services  covered  by 
the  application.  At  <the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  the  Commission  shall  enter  an  order 
stating  its  determination. 

•■(b)  Except  as  authorized  by  sections  1130 
and  1133  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall 
pay  a  railroad  the  rates  or  compensation  so 
determined  and  fixed  for  application  at  such 
stated   times  as  named  in  the  order. 

"(c)    The   Corporation  may   file   with   ine 
Commission  a  comprehensive  plan,  stating— 
"(1)    its  requirements  lor  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  railroad; 

"(2)  the  number,  equipment,  size,  and 
construction  of  the  cars  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business; 

•■(3)   the  character  and  speed  of  the  trains 
which  are  to  carry  the  various  kinds  of  mall: 
••(4)    the    service,    both    terminal    and    en 
route,  which  carriers  are  to  render; 

"(5)  what  It  believes  to  be  the  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  or  compensation  for  the 
services  required;  _^.  ^  k« 

•■(6)  all  other  information  which  may  be 
material  to  the  inquiry,  but  such  other  in- 
formation may  be  filed  at  any  time  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission. 

"(d)  When  a  comprehensive  plan  is 
filed  the  Commission  shall  give  notice  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  to  each  railroad  re- 
quired by  the  Corporation  to  transport  mail. 
A  railroad  may  file  its  answer  at  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Commission,  but  not  later  than 
thirty  davs  after  the  expiration  date  fixed  by 
the  commission  in  the  notice,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  proceed  with  the  hearing. 

"5  1130.  Special  rates 

"(a)  Upon  petition  by  the  Corporation, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  and  fix  car- 
load or  less-than-carioad  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  packages  not  being  handled  and 
delivered  as  high  priority  mall  and  of  peri- 
odical mall.  A  railroad  shall  perform  the 
service  at  the  rates  so  determined  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  and  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  make  special 
arrangements  with  railroads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  in  freight  trains  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  the  usual  and  Just  freight 
rates  in  accordance  with  classifications  and 
tariffs  filed  with  or  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

■■§1131.  Discrimination  In  transporting  pub- 
lications 
"(a)  The  Corporation  may  not  transport 
a  publication  by  freight  If  this  method  of 
mall  transportation  results  in  unfair  dis- 
crimination against  the  owner  of  the  publi- 
cation. 

•■(b)  When  the  owner  of  a  publication 
required  bv  order  of  the  Corporation  to  be 
transported  bv  freight  believes  that  this 
method  of  transportation  unfalriy  discrimi- 
nates against  him,  he  may  file  a  written  ap- 
plication with  the  Corporation  for  a  hearing. 
Thereafter  he  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Corporation.  Peno- 
ine  final  determination  no  change  may  be 
made  in  the  method  of  transportation  of  the 
publication  as  ordered  by  the  Corporation. 

••(c)  Prior  to  the  entry  of  an  order  stating 
the  Corporation's  determination,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  cause  the  testimony  m  the 
hearing  under  this  section  to  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  filed  with  the  Corporation. 

"(d)  If  the  Corporation  after  the  hearing 
determines  by  order  that  there  is  no  unfair 
discrimination,  the  publisher  may,  «^thln  a 
period  of  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order,  petition  the  United  States  Court  of 
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App«als  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  re- 
view of  the  ordeii  by  flUng  In  the  court  a 
written  petition  graying  that  the  order  be 
set  aside.  The  cle4k  of  the  court  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  th0  petition  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  thereupon  the  Corporation  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  as  provided  In  section 
3112  of  tlOe  28.  Tlpon  the  flUng  of  the  peti- 
tion the  court  shiU  have  jurisdiction  to  ex- 
amine, set  aside  ^r  modify  the  order  of  the 
Corjwratlon. 

"(e)  The  Jiirlsttctlon  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  fcr  the  District  of  Colimibla 
to  affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify  the  orders  of 
the  Corporation  isj  exclusive. 

"(f)  The  Unltep  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  o<  Columbia  shall  give  prec- 
edence to  proceedings  under  this  section  over 
other  pending  ca»s  and  they  shall  be  expe- 
dited In  every  war 
'•§  1132.  Transporiatlon  by  motor  vehicle. 

"The  Corporation  may  permit  a  railroad  to 
perform  mall  transportation  by  motor  vehicle 
over  highways  Inj  Ueu  of  service  by  rail  at 
rates  or  compensation  not  exceeding  those  al- 
lowable for  similar  service  by  rail. 
"S  1133.  Special  contracts 

"The  Corporatltn  may  enter  Into  special 
contracts  with  r^lroads.  The  Corporation 
may  contract  to  flay  lower  rates  or  compen- 
sation, or  where  In  its  Judgment  conditions 
warraht,  higher  rftes  or  compensation,  than 
those  determined  land  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comm^lon. 

"5  1134.  Railroad  Operations,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures 

"The  Corporation  shall  request  all  railroad 
companies  transporting  the  malls  to  furnish, 
under  seal,  such  <lata  relating  to  the  opera- 
tions, receipts  atid  expenditures  of  such 
roads  as  may.  In '  Its  Judgment,  be  deemed 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  mall  transportation  and  the  proper  com- 
pensation to  be  p^ld  for  the  same.  The  Cor- 
poration shall.  In  {Its  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress, make  such  Recommendations,  founded 
on  the  Informatloh  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion, as  shall,  inj  Its  opinion,  be  Just  and 
equitable. 

"Subchapter  IV — Wranaportation  of  mail  by 
air 

"I  1151.  Rules  anci  regulations 

"The  Corporation  may  make  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  not  Inconsistent 
with  sections  13(»-1542  of  title  49,  or  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  made  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boartl  thereunder,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the]  safe  and  expeditious  car- 
riage of  mall  by  aircraft. 
"i  1152.  Special  arrangement  In  Alaska 

"(a)  When  In  fee  opinion  of  the  Corpo- 
ration transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft  In 
Alaska  Is  requlrep,  and  where  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  aircraft  has  not  been  au- 
thorized by  the'  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Tinder  sections  1571-1386  of  title  49,  the 
Corporation,  not^thstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  contract  for  the  carriage 
of  any  class  of  niill  by  aircraft.  The  trans- 
portation of  mail  under  contracts  entered 
Into  under  this  Section,  Is  not,  except  for 
sections  1371(k)  land  1386  (b)  of  title  49 
and  'air  transpKiriatlon"  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  }1301  of  title  49,  and  the 
rates  of  compensi  ition  therefor  may  not  be 
fixed  under  sectlpns  1301-1542  of  title  49. 
shall  cancel  such  a  con- 
tract upon  the  Isiuance  by  the  Board  of  an 
authorization  unier  sections  1371-1386  of 
title  49  to  any  a^r  carrier  to  engage  in  the 
mall  by  aircraft  between 
named  in  the  contract. 

"(b)  An  air  carrier  authorized  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  under  sections  1371-1386 
of  title  49  to  eni;ftge  In  the  transportation 
of  mall  by  aircrtft  in  Alaska,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  [Corporation  to  transport, 
of  the  authorization,  any 
Board  shall  determine  and 


transportation  of 
any  of  the  points 


within  the  limits 
class  of  mall.  The 


fix  the  rates  of  cc  mpensatlon  to  be  paid  for 


the  transportation  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1301-1542  of  title  49. 

"5  1153.  Air  routes 

"(a)  The  Corporation  may  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  any  class  of  mall  by  air- 
craft upon  routes — 

"(1)  whenever  it  finds  such  contract  to  be 
In  the  public  interest  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  terrain  or  the  impracticability  or  In- 
adequacy of  surface  transportation:   and 

"(2)  where  the  cost  Is  reasonably  compati- 
ble with  the  service  to  be  performed. 

"(b)  Prior  to  seeking  any  contract,  the 
Corporation  shall  obtain  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  a  certification  that  the  pro- 
posed route  does  not  conflict  with  the  devel- 
opment of  air  transportation  as  contem- 
plated under  sections  1301-1542  of  title  49. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  the  Corpora- 
tion for  certification,  the  Board  shall — 

"(1)  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  send  to  such  persons  as  the  Board 
by  regulation  determines,  a  notice  describ- 
ing the  proposed  air  route; 

"(2)  thereafter  afford  interested  persons  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  with  or  without 
the  opportunity  to  present  them  orally; 

"(3)  consider  all  relevant  matter  pre- 
sented; and 

"(4)  grant,  not  less  than  thirty  days  after 
notice,  the  requested  certification  upon  find- 
ing that  the  proposed  route  does  not  con- 
filct  with  the  development  of  air  transporta- 
tion as  contemplated  under  sections  1301- 
1542  of  title  49.  The  Board  may  grant  the 
requested  certification  upon  less  notice  If  it 
for  good  cause  finds  that  thirty  days  advance 
notice  Is  Impracticable,  unnecessary,  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  and  Incorporates 
this  finding  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor  in  its  order  granting  the 
certification. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shall  cancel  a  con- 
tract made  under  this  section  upon  the  is- 
suance by  the  Board  of  an  authorization 
under  sections  1371-1386  of  title  49  to  an  air 
carrier  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of 
mail  by  aircraft  between  any  of  the  points 
named  in  the  contract. 

"(d)    Sections    1371-1376,    1380.    1381,    and 
1385  of  title  49  do  not  apply  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall  under  this  section. 
"!  1154.     PMnes  on  aircraft  carriers  transport- 
ing the  mails 

"The  Corporation  may  impose  or  remit 
fines  on  contractors  or  carriers  transporting 
mall  by  air  on  routes  extending  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  for — 

"  ( 1 )  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
mall:  and 

"(2)   other  delinquencies  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mall. 
"§  1155.     Airmail  Flyer's  Medal  of  Honor 

"The  President  may  present,  but  not  In 
the  name  of  the  Congress,  an  Airmail  Flyer's 
Medal  of  Honor,  of  appropriate  design,  with 
accompanying  ribbon,  to  any  person  who, 
while  serving  as  a  pilot  in  the  airmail  serv- 
ice distinguished  himself  by  heroism  or  ex- 
traordinary achievement.  The  President  may 
not  award  more  than  one  medal  to  any  one 
person,  but  for  each  additional  act  or 
achievement  sufficient  to  Justify  the  award 
of  a  medal  he  may  award  a  bar  or  other 
suitable  device  to  be  worn  as  he  directs.  If 
the  individual  who  distinguished  himself 
dies  before  the  award  is  made,  the  ?>re8ident 
may  present  the  medal,  bar,  or  other  device, 
to  such  representative  of  the  deceased  as  the 
President  designates.  A  medal,  bar,  or  other 
device  may  not  be  awarded  or  presented  to 
an  Individual  whose  entire  ser^-lce  subse- 
quent to  the  time  he  distinguished  himself 
has  not  been  honorable. 

"Subchapter   V — Transportation   by   sea 

"i  1171.     Sea  post  service 

"The  Corporation  may  maintain  sea  postal 
serv'ice  on  ocean  vessels  conveying  mail  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 


"5  1172.    Termination  of  contracts  for  for- 
eign transportation 

"Contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  port  shall  be  made  subject  to  cancel- 
lation by  the  Corporation,  the  President,  or 
the  Congress. 

"§  1173.     Transportation  of  mall  by  vessel  as 
■freight  or  express 

"(a)  The  Corporation  may  require  that 
mall  be  transported  by  vessel  as  freight  or 
express  when — 

"(1)  there  is  no  competition  on  a  water 
route  and  the  rate  of  compensation  asked  la 
excessive;  or 

"  ( 2 )    no  proposal  Is  received. 

"(b)   A  common  carrier  by  water  that  re- 
fuses to  transport  the  mall  when  required  to 
do  so  under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500  for  each  day  of  refusal. 
"5  1174.     Pines  on  ocean  carriers 

"The  Corporation  may  Impose  or  remit 
fines  on  carriers  transporting  mall  by  vessel 
on  routes  extending  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  for — 

"(1)  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
the  mall;  and 

"(2)  other  delinquencies  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mall. 

"CHAPTER    13 MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec. 

"1301.     Postal  Corporation  Fund. 

"1302.     Obligations  of  Corporation. 

"1303.     General  powers. 

"1304.     Principal  office;  venue. 

"1305.     Taxation. 

"1306.     Annual  report. 

"1307.     Printing   of   illustrations   of    United 

States  stamps. 
"§  1301.  Postal  Corporation  Fund 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  Postal  Corporation 
Fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Corpor- 
ation, without  fiscal-year  limitation,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes,  functions,  and  powers  of 
this  title. 

"(b)   The  Fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

"(1)  postage  and  fees  received  from  postal 
services; 

"(2)  amounts  received  from  notes,  de- 
benttires,  or  other  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Corporation; 

"(3)  amounts  appropriated  for  use  by  the 
Corporation: 

"(4)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  Fund:  and 

"(5)  receipts  from  any  other  sources  which 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the 
F^ind. 

"(c)  If  the  Corporation  determines  that 
the  moneys  of  the  Fund  are  in  excess  of 
current  needs,  it  may  request  the  investment 
of  such  amounts  as  it  deems  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  obligations  is- 
sued or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
"I  1302.  Obligations  of  Corporation 

"(a)  The  Corporation  Is  auinorlzed  to  is- 
sue such  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obliga- 
tions as  It  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  obligations 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000,000  outstanding 
at  any  one  time.  Such  obligations  shall  pledge 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Corporation, 
but  shall  not  be  obligations  of,  nor  shall 
payment  of  the  principal  thereof  or  interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 
The  proceeds  realized  by  the  Corporation 
from  issuance  of  obligations  and  from  other 
sources  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportion- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use.  665). 

"(b)  The  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  in  such  fomis  and  denominations. 
shUl  be  sold  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amoiuits,  shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times 
not  more  than  fifty  years  from  their  respec- 
tive dates,  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices,  shall 
bear  such  rates  of  Interest,  may  be  redeem- 
able before  maturity  at  the  option  of  the 
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corporation  in  such  manner  and  at  such  the  regularity  of  the  i-uance  and  sale  of  c--»^-%°"  ^f  ^""^  "^  ^^^  ^°^P"^'"°" 
times  and  redempUon  premiums,  may  be  en-  such  obligations  and  of  "»«l'-/f»i*"y;^^^^  ^08^  to  enter  mto  any  contract  or  other 
tlUed  to  such  relative  priorities  of  claim  on         "(e)    Obligations   Issued   by   the   Corpora-  *„„iJf„,    "    rnortiflcatlon    thereof    with 

^"e  as^ts  of  the  Cor^atlon  with  respect  tlon  shall  be  lawful  '-/•'«^™«"^^,^"^^,'"^/,^,«  ^ny  g'ovTr'^ent  Tny  agency  or  department 
to  principal  and  Interest  payments,  and  shall  accepted  as  security  for  »"  «^^f "/' J'^"f,\'  o?thfumted  States  or  with  anv  person,  firm, 
be  subje^  to  such  other  terms  and  condl-  and  public  funds  the  ^''^^^t'^^"*  °'„^,«P°«'J  ^s^u"  o.^ or  c^rSration,  and'su^^ 
tlons  ai  the  corporation  may  determine.  At  of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or  "«°*=^*^'°'^' "J^'^^^^J^^^^  or  modification 
least  fifteen  days  before  selling  each  Issue  of  control  of  any  ^^^^^  °f .^Bf^^^  °^"^^.  ""'^"^^  ?^ereof  mcludlng  a  contract,  arrangement, 
obligations  hereunder  the  Corporation  shall  States.  The  Secretary  of  ^^«  J^^ff"'!,  °' ^^^  or  modification  providing  for  the  transporta- 
advlle  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  other  officer  or  agency  paving  authority  over  °'-^°^'«^^,\'°;'/Jj  .^e  mall,  may  be  entered 
amount,  proposed  date  of  sale,  maturities  or  control  of  any  ^^^^^  fiduciary  trust,  or  *^°j^°[,°^^\^;>i  consideration,  without  per- 
terms,  and  conditions  and  expected  rat«s  of      public  funds,  may  at  any  "n^e  sell  any  of  the     '^^^^  «  ^     ^^^  without  regard 

interest  of  the  proposed  Issue  In  the  fullest  obligations  of  the  Corporation  acquired  by  ^^"f^'l^^^^l^^^^lj  ^he  Revised  Statutes,  as 
detail  possible  and.  if  the  Secretory  shaU  so      them  under  this  subsection.  aniended  (41  U  S.C.  5 » ; 

request,  shall  consult  with  him  or  his  desig-      .j  1303   General  powers  "(id)    to  determine  the  character  of   and 

nee   thereon,   but  the  sale   and   issuance  of  -The   Corporation  shall  have  the   follow-      ,^3  necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendl- 

such  obligations  shall  not  be  subject  to  ap-      j^g  powers:  ^^,^^5  and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be 

proval  by  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  ex-  ..(j)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  jjjj.yj,'j.gjj  allowed  and  paid,  subject  to  the 
cept  as  to  the  time  of  issuance  and  the  maxl-     seal:  provisions  of  this  title: 

mum  rates  of  Interest  of  the  obligations.  If         ••(2)   to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,     »-  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  advance,  progress,  and  other 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  give      ^ules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner        ^^je^^s  which  the  board  deems  necessary 
such  approval  within  seven  working  days  fol-      of  Ite  operations,  organization,  and  person-      ^^^^^  ^■^^^^  ^mg  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
lowing  the  date  on  which  he  Is  advised  of      ngi  and  the  performance  of  the  powers  and      ^jg,pjjg  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
the  proposed  sale,  the  Corporation  may  issue      duties   granted    to   or   imposed    upon   It   by      ^^^5  as  amended  (31  US  C.  529) ; 
to  the  Secretary  interim  obligations  in  the      j^w:  "(21)    to  execute    in   accordance  with   its 

amount  of  the  proposed  Issue,  which  the  Sec-  -(3,  to  provide  for  the  collection,  han-  ,j  ja^g  ^^1^5  and  regulations,  all  lustru- 
retary  is  directed  to  purchase.  If  the  Corpora-  dUng,  transportotion,  delivery,  forwarding.  ^^^^^  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  exer- 
tion determines  that  a  proposed  issue  can-      returning,  holding,  and  disposing  (as  unde-      pigg  of  any  of  its  powers: 

not  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  it  may  issue     nverablei    of  mall:  "(22)   to  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by 

to  the  Secretory  interim  obligations  which  "(4)    except  as  provided  in  chapter  27  of      ^^^    corporation    against    other    pcr.=ons    or 

the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase.  Not-  this  title,  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  p.irtles 
withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this      postage  is  to  be  paid:  aeainst  the  Corporation:  and 

subsection,    not   more    than    $500,000,000   in  "(5)    to  determine  the  need  for  poet  of-  ..,23)    to  toke  such  action  as  mav  be  neces- 

obllgatlons  Issued  by  the  Corporation  to  the      fices,  postol  and  training  facilities  and  equip-  ^      '    ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^   responsibilities    and 

Secretary  shall   be  outstondlng  at  any  one      ment  and  to  provide  such  offices,  faclUUes,  *        conferred  upon  the  Corporation 

time.  They  shall  mature  on  or  before  one     and  equipment;  *^  ,„»„„« 

year  from  date  of  issue,  and  shall  bear  inter-  "(6)    to   Issue   postage   stomps   and  other      *' 5  1304.  Principal  office,  \enue 

est  equal   to  the   average  rate    (rounded  to     stamped  paper,  cards,  and  envelopes  as  may  "(a)   The    Principal    "^^.^f  ^,%^„,^^^P°a 

the  nearest  one-eighth  of  a  percent)  on  out-      be  necessary:  ration  shall  be  In  the  °'^.7'^*  °f„^°  "V""'* 

stondlng     marketable     obligations     of     the         ..(7)   to  provide  philatelic  services:  '<*''  J°'  P"""^^    l.n  h.  n^d  to  be 

Umted  States  with  maturities  from  dates  of         ..  g     to  e^tobUsh,  change,  or  abolish  regis-      tlons   the  CorporaUon  shal    be  de^-^^^  ^°  ^^ 
issue  of  one  year  or  less  as  of  the  close  of     ^ry.    Insurance,    coUectlon-on-dellvery,    and      a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  obli-     money  order  systems,  or  similar  systems;  "|  1305.  Taxation 

gatlons    of    the    Corporation.    If    agreement  ..,q.    gstobllsh   dead   letter  offices  for  the  "The  Corporation,  its  property,  assets,  in- 

wlth  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  concern-      examination  and  treatment  of  mall;  come,   and   obligations    (Including   principal 

ing  the  date  of  Issuance  or  Interest  rate  of  ...^q.  except  as  otherwise  provided,  to  de-  and  interest)  are  exempt  from  taxation  in 
any  obligations  is  not  reached  within  eight  termlne  and  keep  its  own  svstem  of  accounts  any  manner  or  form  by  the  United  States,  a 
months,   the   Corporation   may   nevertheless  ^j  ^^  ^^,,^3  ^^^j  contents  of  Ite  contracts      State,   or   political   subdivision    thereof,    the 

proceed  to  seU  such  obligations  on  any  date     ^^^^j  ^^^^^  business  documents;  District  of  Columbia,  or  territory  or  posses- 

thereafter   without    approval   by   the   Secre-  .  nreoare  a  budiret  In  the  manner      slon  of  the  United  States  except  for  estate, 

tary  in  amount  sufficient  to  retire  the  interim      the   board   deems   appropriate    (and,   except      Inheritance,    or   gift    taxes    assessed    against 
obligations  Issued  to  him  and  such  Interim      ^  othervrtse  specifically  provided  In  the  Post-      obligations  of  the  Corporation, 
obligations  shall   be   retired   from  the   pro-      ^^    corporation    Act,    the    Government   Cor-      -j  1306.  Annual  report 

ceeds  of  such  obUgatlons.  For  the  purpose  of      poratlon  Control  Act,  or  except  for  funds  to  -The  Corporation  shall,  as  soon  as   prac- 

any  purchase  of  the  Corporation's  obUgatlons      ^  appropriated  to  the  Corporation,  any  such      tlcable,  after  the  end  of  each  corporate  fiscal 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized      jjuj^-gt  shall  not  be  required  to  be  subnUtted      year,  make  a  report  in  writing  for  submission 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro-     ^  ^^^  united  States  Government,  or  to  be      to  the  Congress  on  its  activities  during  the 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued     i^duded  in  the  budget  of  the  United  States      preceding  corporate  fiscal  year, 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  chapter     Qovernment);  '5  i307   Printing  of  illustrations  of  United 

12of  title  31  and  the  purposes  for  which  se-  ..( 12)   to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate  '       stotes  stomps 

curltles  rnay  be  Issued  "^'J"  ,«"^^J*i,*P*^     name,  except  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  ..,^,   ^j^gn  requested  by  the  Corporation, 

are  extended  ^oj^^clude  any  purchase  of  the  construed  to  exempt  the  Corporation  from  the  Public  Printer  shall  print  as  a  public 
°°^!^Ji°V  <*»'"K^**°'^*  hereunder.  ^^^  application  of  sections  517,  547,  and  2679      document  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 

th^^iE'HSe^li^^su^^^^^^^  "■■nsrSi  have  the  p.orlty  of  the  United      T.T^X' T^Z'f^l^^S'ohTrS^^ 

^^^^^^?BC^Z  tTtt^z^'^^^"^^^^^^  =.r^s.:x^^r^r!;^'^:: 

paying  agen^rcoi^Sn  ^^fh  such  obU-  estotes:  gard  to  the  stomps  as  the  Corporation  deems 

eatlons  and  the  issuance  thereof-  "'!*>   ^o  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con-  suitable. 

.V°T™^^forTud^taofiteTccounteand  demnatlon,  or  in  any  other  lawful  manner,          .(b)   Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 

(3)  arrange  for  audits  of  '«  «^^°"°«^"f  any  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or  In-  section  505  of  title  44,  stereotype  or  electro- 

for  reports  '^o'l^*"^^^  1^   financial  conm^  tangible,  or  any   Interest  therein;    to  hold,  t^'piates,  or  duplicates  thereof,  used   in 

caun^t   fl?^   r^hlch   aud  ts   an'^i     eport;  mamtain,  use,  ^d  operate  the  same:  to  pro-  *^  pPublicitions   authorized    to   be    printed 

^^ZK^  Hiie^t  rch^rthirefo?r^nrto^S^:^e,rr  by --on  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 

So;^tf  C^trr  A?t   ?3l   ?^^  850.  ^^t^^^J^^^  ^X^^^-^.^^Za  ..^^^^^^       "P.ar  II_G...aAL 

"°   '•                                                 *           ♦  .„«x  necessary  or  appropriate  by  the  board  for  the  C/napier 

"(4)    sub  ect  to  any  covenants  contained  "f^^f^  "'^.T.'^hu^^           of  the  Corooratlon  "21.     International  agreements.. 2101 

in    any    agreemento    entered    Into    with   the  ^^^""  ^L^*'^^^ theTorr^ratl  Sr^s  "23.     Private  carriage  of  letters. 2301 

purchasers  or  holders  of  ite  obligations.  In-  and  to  <'^  °^\^^^      o^ra^    le^and  "25.     Nonmailable  matter 2501 

vest  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Its  obUga-  "(IS)    ^„fX«   /^^."Pf"  "^^  oTher  to-  "27.     Penalty  and  franked  mall 2701 

tlons  and  other  funds  under  its  control  In  maintain  buildings,  faclliUes,  and  other  im                  onenlng  mall --     2901 

anr securities   anoroved   for   Investment   of  provements,  on  the  property  transferred  to        29.     opening  man. 

^Ln^  b^  f^^rind  deposit  said  pro-  It  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Postol  Cor-         ..,^,„^  ..-ikternational  agreements 

ceeds  and  other  funds,  subject  to  withdrawal  poratlon  Act,  as  may  ^f  Ff qvilred  to  car^  out  .,^ 

by  check  or  otherwise.  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  to  charge  :or  ..^^^^      international  postol  arrangements. 

section  302  of  the  Government  Corporation  the  use  of  the  foregoing:  ..jioa.     International  money  order  exchanges. 

Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  887).  "(16)   to  accept  «"*! J^'^.f  °^*"°^  .°f J"'/  .-2103.     Transportotion  of  international  mall 
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Presld  »nt, 


postal  arrangement!  1 

to  counteract  their 

Ing  our  po«tal   Intercourse 

Corporation,  by  and 

sent   of    the 

conclude  postal  treitles 

may  reduce  or  Increase 

or   other   charges 

between  the  United 

tries.  The  decisions 

strulng  or  Interpreting 

treaty  or  convention 

be   negotiated   and 

proved  by  the  President 

elusive  upon  all  officers 

"(b)   The    Co 
copy   of  each   postil 
with  other  govemn  ents 
State,  who  shall  furnish 
to   the   Public  Printer 
Corporation   ahall 
sheets  of  all  such  conventions 


with  other  countries,  or 
adverse  measures  affect- 
wlth   them,   the 
with  the  advice  and  con- 
may    negotiate    and 
or  conventions,  and 
the  rates  of  postage 
1   mall   matter   conveyed 
States  and  other  coun- 
of  the  Corpwratlon  con- 
the  provisions  of  any 
which  has  been  or  may 
concluded   shall,   if   ap- 
be  final  and  con- 
of  the  United  States, 
on    shall    transmit    a 
convention   concluded 
to  the  Secretary  of 
a  copy  of  the  same 
for   publication.  The 
)  evlse   the   printed   proof 


Intematlo  nal      money-order      ex- 


governtrents 


nis 


Transports  tlon     of     International 
I  Ir  carriers  of  the  United 

Corpori  tlon  may  offset  against 

another  country  resulting 

of  international  money 

>therwlse,  amounts  due 

;o  the  United  States,  or 

for  the  account  of  air 

United    States    transporting 

when — 

Corporation  puts  into  effect  rates 

be    charged    another 

and 

^tates  Is  required  to  col- 

ntry  the  amounts  owed 

the  account  of  the  air 


t3 


transpoi  tatlon 


con 


'•§  2102 

changes 
"The  Corporation 
with  other 
conventions   are   or 
the  exchange  of  su 
postal   orders.   It 
change. 

•'§5103. 

mall  by 
States 

"(a>    The 
any  balances  due 
from  the  transaction 
order   business,   or 
from  that  country 
to  the  United  Stated 
carriers   of   the 
mall  of  that  coun 

••(1)  the 
of    compensation 
country  for 

"(2)  the  United 
lect  from  another 
for  transportation 
carriers. 

"(b)  When  the 
under  authority  of 

"(1)    give 
try  Involved 

"(2)   pay  to  the 
the   amount  so 
the  air  carrier  for 
Ing  the  mall  of  the 

"(3)    deposit    wltl, 
portion  of  the 
due  the  United  States 

"(c)   The  Corpora 
may  advance  to  an 
available  for  payment 
countries,  the 
to  be  due  from 
carrier  for  the 
when — 

"  ( 1 )  collections 
United  States  for 
Tiers;  and 

"(2)  the  Corporal 
balance  of  funds  av 
advances  may  be 

Collection    from 
amount  so  advanced 
or   otherwise,    and 
which  the  advance 
bursed  by  the 
States. 

"(d)  If  the  United 
lect  from  the  debtor 
or  advanced  to  an 
months  after  pay 
made,  the  United 
collected  amount 
to  the  air  carrier. 

"(e)  The 
counting  procedures 
conform  to  and  effet 
section. 


may  make  arrangements 

with  which  postal 

may   be   concluded,   for 

of  money  by  means  of 

sriall   fix   the  rates   of  ex- 
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f(ir 


Ccrporatlon  has  proceeded 

subsection  (a),  it  shall — 

appropriate  credit  to  the  coun- 


air 


carrier  the  portion  of 
credited  which   Is  owed   to 
services  In  transport- 
c^her  country;  and 

the   Corporation   that 

amoi^nt  so  credited  which  Is 

on  Its  own  account. 

Ion,  from  time  to  time 

ilr  carrier,  out  of  funds 

of  balances  due  other 

amoifats  determined  by  him 

ancther  country  to  an  air 

trai  sportatlon  of  Its  malls 


the 


to   be   made   by   the 
account  of  air  car- 


on  determines  that  the 
lUable  Is  such  that  the 
therefrom. 


made 


ar  other 


country    of    the 

shall  be  made  by  offset, 

1  he    appropriation    from 

Is  made  shall  be  relm- 

coUectJons  made  by  the  United 


States  is  unable  to  col- 

:ountry  an  amount  paid 

carrier  within  twelve 

mejit  or  advance  has  oeen 

i  may  deduct  the  un- 

fr4m  any  sums  owed  by  It 


Corporal  on  shall  adopt  such  ac- 
as  may  be  necessary  to 
I  the  purposes  of  this 


"CHAPTER    23 PRIVATE    CARRIAGE    OF    UETTESS 

"Sec. 

"2301. 

"2302. 

"2303. 

"2304 

"2305. 

"2306. 

"§  2301 


Letters  carried  out  of  the  mall. 
Foreign  letters  out  of  the  mall. 
Searches  authorized. 
Seizing  and  detaining  letters. 
Searching  vessels  for  letters. 
Disposition  of  seized  mail. 
.  Letters  carried  out  of  mall 


"(a)  A  letter  may  be  carried  out  of  the 
malls  when — 

"  ( 1 )  It  is  enclosed  in  an  envelofje; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  postage  which  would 
have  been  charged  on  the  letter  If  It  had  been 
sent  by  mall  Is  paid  by  stamps,  or  f>oslage 
meter  stamps,  on  the  envelope; 

"  ( 3 )  the  envelope  Is  properly  addressed: 

"(4)  the  envelope  Is  so  sealed  that  the  let- 
ter cannot  be  taken  from  It  without  defacing 
the  envelope; 

"(5)  any  stamps  on  the  envelope  are  can- 
celed In  Ink  by  the  sender;  and 

"(6)  the  date  of  the  letter,  of  Its  transmis- 
sion or  receipt  by  the  carrier  is  endorsed  on 
the  envelope  in  ink. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  organiza- 
tion may  carry  a  letter  out  of  the  malls 
when — 

"(1)  the  letter  originates  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  is  to  be  delivered  within  the  or- 
ganization; and 

"(2)  upon  application  and  evidence  of  the 
organization,  and  approval  of  the  application 
by  the  commissioners,  that  the  Corporation 
is  unable  to  provide  adequate  service  for 
delivery  of  a  letter  within  the  organization. 

"(c)  Mail  carriers  and  contractors  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  may  convey,  out  of  the 
mall,  newspapers  for  sale  or  distribution  to 
subscribers. 

"(d)    the   Corporation   may   suspend    the 
operation  of  any  part  of  subsection   (a)    of 
this  section  upon  any  mall  route  where  the 
public  Interest  requires  the  suspension, 
"5  2302.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  malls 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  2301 
of  this  title,  the  master  of  a  vessel  depart- 
ing from  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports 
may  not  receive  on  board  or  transport  any 
letter  which  originated  in  the  United  States 
that — 

"(1)  has  not  been  regularly  received  from 
a  United  States  post  ofBce;  or 

"(2)  does  not  relate  to  the  cargo  of  the 
vessel. 

"(b)  The  ofHcer  of  the  port  empowered  to 
grant  clearances,  shall  require  from  the 
master  of  such  a  vessel,  as  a  condition  of 
clearance,  an  oath  that  he  does  not  have 
under  his  care  or  control,  and  will  not  receive 
or  transport,  any  letter  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1699  of 
title  18.  the  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at 
a  port  of  the  United  States  carrying  letters 
not  regvilarly  In  the  malls  shall  deposit  them 
In  the  post  office  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

"I  2303.  Searches  authorized 

"The  Corporation,  by  letter  of  authority 
filed  In  the  Corporation  In  advance,  may 
authorize  any  postal  inspector  or  other  ofiBcer 
of  the  Corp>oratlon  to  make  searches  for  mail- 
able matter  transported  in  violation  of  law. 
When  the  authorized  offlcer  has  reason  to 
believe  that  mailable  matter  transported 
contrary  to  law  may  be  found  therein,  he 
may  open  and  search  any — 

"(1)  vehicle  passing,  or  having  lately 
passed,  from  a  place  at  which  there  Is  a 
post  office  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  article  being,  or  having  lately  been. 
In  the  vehicle; 

"(3)   store  or  office,  other  than  a  dwelling 
house,  used  or  occupied  by  a  common  car- 
rier or  transportation  company.  In  which  an 
article  may  be  contained. 
"5  2304.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters 

"A  postal  Inspector,  customs  ofHcer,  or 
United  States  marshal  or  his  deputy,  may 


seize  at  any  time,  letters  and  bags,  packets 
or  parcels  containing  letters  which  are  being 
carried  contrary  to  law  on  board  any  vessel 
or  on  any  post  road.  The  offlcer  who  makes 
the  seizure  shall  convey  the  articles  seized 
to  be  the  nearest  poet  office;  or  by  direction 
of  the  Corporation  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  may  detain  them  until  two 
months  after  the  final  determination  of  all 
suits  and  proceedings  which  may  be  brought 
within  six  months  after  the  seizure  against 
any  person  for  sending  or  carrying  the  let- 
ters. 

"§  2305.  Searching  vessels  for  letters 

"A  postal  Inspector,  when  Instructed  by 
the  Corporation  to  make  examinations  and 
seizures,  and  any  customs  officer  without 
special  Instructions  shall  search  vessels  for 
letters  which  may  be  on  board,  or  which  may 
have  been  conveyed  contrary  to  law. 
"§  2306.  Disposition   of   seized   mail 

"Every  package  or  parcel  seized  by  a  postal 
inspector,  customs  offlcer,  or  United  States 
marshal  or  his  deputies,  in  which  a  letter 
Is  unlawfully  concealed,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States.  The  same  proceedings 
may  be  used  to  enforce  forfeitures  as  are 
authorized  In  respect  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  forfeited  for  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws.  Laws  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  customs  offlcers  making  seizures 
for  violating  revenue  laws  apply  to  offlcers 
making  seizures  for  violating  the  postal  laws. 

"CHAPTER     25 NONMAILABLE     MATTER 

"Sec. 

"2501.     Nonmailable  matter. 

"2502.     Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 

keys. 
"2603.     Mall    bearing   a   fictitious    name    or 

address. 
"2504.  Delivery  of  mall  to  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  the  place  of  address. 
"2505.  False  representations;  lotteries. 
"2506.    Unlawful"  matter. 
"2507.  Detention  of  mail  for  temporary  pe- 
riods. 
"2508.  Communist  fK>lltlcal  propaganda. 
"2509.  Prohibition    of   pandering    advertise- 
ments In  the  malls. 
"§2501,  Nonmailable  matter. 

"(a)  Matter,  the  deposit  of  which  In  the 
malls  is  punishable  under  sections  1302,  1341, 
1342,  1461,  1463,  1714,  1715,  1716,  1717,  or 
1718  of  title  18,  is  nonmailable. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  nonmailable 
matter  which  reaches  the  office  of  delivery, 
or  which  may  be  seized  or  detained  for  vio- 
lation of  law.  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Cor- 
poration shall  direct. 

"(c)  (1)  Matter  which— 

"(A)  exceeds  the  size  and  weight  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation  for  the  par- 
ticular class  of  mall;  or 

"(B)  is  of  a  character  perishable  within 
the  period  required  for  transportation  and 
delivery; 

Is  nonmailable. 

"(2)  Matter  made  nonmailable  by  this 
subsection  which  by  inadvertence  reaches 
the  office  of  destination  may  be  delivered  In 
accordance  with  its  address,  if  the  party 
addressed  furnishes  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender.  If  the  person  addressed  re- 
fuses to  furnish  the  information,  the  pack- 
age shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Corporation 
shall  direct. 

"(d)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable  in 
the  malls  which — 

"(1)  Is  in  the  form  of,  and  reasonably 
could  be  interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill. 
Invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;  but 

"(?)  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  solicitation  for 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both; 

is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  the  Corporation  directs,  unless  such 
matter  bears  on  Its  face,  in  conspicuous  and 
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legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 
out, or  color  with  other  printing  on  its  face, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Corporation  shall  prescrit>e — 

"(A)  the  following  notice:  'This  Is  a 
solicltotlon  for  the  order  of  goods  and/or 
services  and  not  a  bill,  invoice,  or  statement 
of  account  due.  You  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  make  any  payments  on  account  of  this 
offer  unless  you  accept  this  offer.';  or 

"(B)  in  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Corporation  may 
prescribe. 

"5  2502.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  motor  vehicle  master 
key,  any  pattern.  Impression,  or  mold  from 
which  a  motor  vehicle  master  key  may  be 
made,  and  any  advertisement  for  the  sale  of 
any  such  key,  pattern,  impression,  or  mold, 
is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  the  Corporation  shall  direct. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
make  such  exemptions  from  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'mo- 
tor vehlce  master  key'  means  any  key  (other 
than  the  key  furnished  by  the  manufacturer 
with  the  motor  vehicle,  or  the  key  furnished 
with  a  replacement  lock,  or  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  such  keys)  designed  to  operate  two 
or  more  motor  vehicle  Ignition,  door,  or  trunk 
locks  of  different  combinations. 
"§  2503.  Mall  bearing  a  fictitious  name  or 
address 
"(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Corporation  that  any  person  Is  using  a  fic- 
titious, false  or  assumed  name,  title,  or  ad- 
dress In  conducting,  promoting,  or  carrying 
on  or  assisting  therein,  by  means  of  the  post- 
al service  of  the  United  States,  an  activity 
In  violation  of  sections  1302,  1341,  and  1342 
of  title  18,  the  Corporation  may — 

"(1)  withhold  mall  so  addressed  from  de- 
livery; and 

"(2)  require  the  party  claiming  the  mall 
to  furnish  proof  to  him  of  the  claimant's 
identity  and  right  to  receive  the  mail. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  issue  an  order 
directing  that  mail,  covered  by  subsection 
(a),  be  forwarded  to  a  dead  letter  office  as 
fictitious  matter,  or  be  returned  to  the  send- 
ers when  the — 

"(1)  party  claiming  the  mall  fails  to  fur- 
nish proof  of  his  Identity  and  right  to  re- 
ceive the  mail;  or 

"(2)    the  Corporation  Is  satisfied  that  the 
mall  is  addressed  to  a  flcitltlous,  false  or  as- 
sumed name,  title  or  address. 
■•§  2504.  Delivery  of  mail  to  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  the  place  of  address 
"Whenever    the    Corporation    is    satisfied 
that  letters  or  parcels  sent  In  the  mall  are 
addressed  to  places  not  the  residence  or  reg- 
ular business  address  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  Intended,  to  enable  the  person  to 
escape  Identification,  It  may  deliver  the  mall 
only  upon  Identification  of  the  persons  so 
addressed. 
'■§  2505.  False  representations;  lotteries 

"(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Corporation  that  any  person  Is  engaged  In 
conducting  a  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining 
money  or  property  through  the  mall  by 
means  of  false  representations,  or  is  en- 
gaged in  conducting  a  lottery,  gift  enter- 
prise, or  scheme  for  the  distribution  of 
money  or  of  real  or  personal  property,  by 
lottery,  chance,  or  drawing  of  any  kind,  the 
Corporation  may  issue  an  order  which — 

"(1)  directs  any  postmaster  at  an  office  at 
which  registered  or  certified  letters  or  other 
letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed  to  such  a 
person  or  to  his  representative,  to  return 
such  letters  or  mall  to  the  sender  appro- 
priately marked  as  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  such  person,  or  his  representative,  is 


first  notified  and  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  be  present  at  the  receiving  post  office 
to  survey  such  letters  or  maU  before  the 
postmaster  returns  such  letters  or  mall  to 
the  sender;  and 

"(2)  forbids  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money  order  or  postal  note  drawn  to  the 
order  of  either  and  provide  for  the  return  to 
the  remitters  of  the  sum  named  in  the 
money  order  or  postal  note. 

"(b)  The  public  advertisement  by  a  per- 
son engaged  in  activities  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  that  remittances 
may  be  made  by  mall  to  a  person  named  in 
the  advertisement.  U  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  latter  Is  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  advertiser  for  the  receipt  of  remit- 
tances on  behalf  of  the  advertiser.  The  Cor- 
poration Is  not  precluded  from  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  the  agency  In  any  other 
legal  way  satisfactory  to  it. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  and  section 
2506  of  this  title  the  term  'representative' 
Includes  an  agent  or  representative  acting  as 
an  Individual  or  as  a  firm,  bank,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  of  any  kind. 

"§  2506.  Unlawful  matter 

"Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Cor- 
poration that  a  person  Is  obtaining  or  at- 
tempting to  obtain  remittance.''  of  money  or 
property  of  any  kind  through  the  mail  for 
an  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  filthy, 
or  vile  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
stance, or  Is  depositing  or  causing  to  be  de- 
posited .n  the  United  States  mall  informa- 
tion as  to  where,  how,  or  from  whom  the 
same  may  be  obtained,  the  Corporation 
may — 

"(1)  direct  any  postmaster  at  an  office  at 
which  registered  letters  or  other  letters  or 
mall  arrive,  addressed  to  such  a  person  or  to 
his  representative,  to  return  the  registered 
letters  or  other  letters  or  mail  to  the  sender 
marked  •Unlawful';  and 

••(2)   forbid  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money   order   or   postal   note   drawn   to  the 
order  of  either  and  provide  for  the  return  to 
the   remitters   of   the   sums   named   in  the 
money  orders  or  postal  notes. 
"§  2507.    Detention   of   mall   for  temporary 
periods 
"(a)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the  pen- 
dency   of    proceedings    under    sections    2505 
and  2506  of  this  title,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant receives  his  mall  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  by  the  CorporaUon  and  upon 
a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe  either 
such  section  is  being  violated,  enter  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  preliminary  in- 
junction pursuant  to  rule  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  directing  the  de- 
tention of  the  defendant's  incoming  mall  by 
the   postmaster  pending  the  conclusion  of 
the   statutory  proceedings   and   any  appeal 
therefrom.  The  district  court  may  provide  In 
the  order  that  the  detained  nrall  be  open  to 
examination  by  the  defendant  and  such  mall 
be  delivered  as  Is  clearly  not  connected  with 
the    alleged    unlawful    activity.    An    action 
taken  by  a  court  hereunder  does  not  affect 
or  determine  any  fact  at  issue  In  the  statu- 
tory proceedings. 

"(b)   This  section  does  not  apply  to  mall 
addressed  to  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  publications,  or  to  mall  ad- 
dressed to  the  agents  of  those  publishers. 
"§  2508.     Communist  propaganda 

"(a)  Mall  matter,  except  sealed  letters, 
which  originates  or  which  Is  printed  or  other- 
wise prepared  in  a  foreign  country  and  which 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  him  to  be  'Communist  po- 
litical propaganda',  shall  be  detained  by  the 
Corporation  upon  its  arrival  for  delivery  in 
the  United  States,  or  upon  Its  subsequent 
deposit  In  the  United  States  domestic  malls. 


and  the  addressee  shall  be  notified  that  such 
matter  has  been  received  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered only  upon  the  addressee's  request,  ex- 
cept that  such  detention  shall  not  be  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  any  matter  which  is 
furnished  pursuant  to  subscription  or  which 
Is  otherwise  ascertained  by  the  Corporation 
to  be  desired  by  the  addressee.  If  no  request 
for  delivery  Is  made  by  the  addressee  within 
a  reasonable  time,  which  shall  not  exceed 
sixty  days,  the  matter  detained  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  Corporation  shall  direct. 

"lb)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Communist  political  propaganda'  means 
political  propaganda,  as  defined  in  section  1 
(J)    of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of    1938,    as    amended    (22    U  S  C.    611    (J)), 
issued  ijy  or  on  behalf  of  .iny  country  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  in  effect  a  suspen- 
sion or  withdrawal  or  tariff  concessions  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of   1951  or  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  or  any  country 
from  which  any  type  of  foreign  assistance  Is 
withheld  pursuant  to  section  620(f)    of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
"(c)   The  provisions  of   this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  matter 
addressed  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency,  or  any  public  library,  or  to  any  col- 
lege,  university,   graduate  school,   or   scien- 
tific or  professional  institution  for  advanced 
studies,  or  any  official  thereof,  or  (2)   mate- 
rial   whether    or    not     communist    political 
propaganda'    addressed    lor   delivery    In    the 
United  States  pursuant  to  a  reciprocal  cul- 
tural International  agreement  under  which 
the    United    States    Government    malls    an 
equal  amount  of  material  fM-  delivery  In  any 
country  described  in  subsection  (b). 
■■§2509.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  malls 
■■(a)    Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering    advertisement    which    offers    for 
sale  matters  which  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually   provocative  shall   be  subject   to 
an  order  of  the  Corporation  to  refrain  from 
further  mailings  of  such  materials  to  desig- 
nated addressees  thereof. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mall  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  In  his  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
In  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  Issue  an  order,  If  requested  by 
the  addressee,  to  the  sender  thereof,  direct- 
ing the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns  to 
refrain  from  further  mailings  to  the  named 
addressees. 

"(c)  The  order  of  the  Corporation  shall 
expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  from  making  any  further  mailings 
to  the  designated  addressees,  effective  on  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  receipt  of  the 
order.  The  order  of  the  Corporation  shall  also 
direct  the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns 
to  delete  immediately  the  names  of  the  des- 
ignated addressees  from  all  mailing  lists 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  sender  or  his 
agents  or  assigns  and,  further,  shall  prohibit 
the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns  from 
tile  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or  other  transac- 
tion involving  mailing  lists  bearing  the 
names  of  the  designated  addressees. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Corporation  believes 
that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on  his  be- 
half has  violated  or  is  violating  the  order 
given  under  this  section,  it  shall  serve  upon 
the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  a 
complaint  stating  the  reasons  for  its  belief 
and  request  that  any  response  thereto  be 
filed  In  writing  with  the  Corporation  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  such  service.  If 
the  Corporation,  after  appropriate  hearing 
If  requested  by  the  sender,  and  without  a 
hearing  If  such  a  hearing  Is  not  requested, 
thereafter  determines  that  the  order  given 
has  been  or  Is  being  violated,  it  Is  author- 
ized to  request  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
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application,  and  the  i  ,ttomey  Oenep»l  la  au- 
thorlzAd  :o  make  apbllcatlon.  to  a  dlatrlct 
court  of  the  United  States  for  an  order  di- 
recting compliance  wllth  such  notice. 

••(e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jixrlsdlctlin  of  which  any  mall 
matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received  In 
violation  of  the  orde^  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jur^dlctlon,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Attomejt  General,  to  Issue  an 
order  conunandlng  co^npliance  with  such  no- 
tice. Failure  to  obseitve  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  count  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(f)  Receipt  of  ma|l  matter  thirty  days  or 
more  after  the  effec^ve  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  mall  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

••(g)  Upon  request  I  of  any  addreaaee,  the 
order  of  the  Corporaltlon  shall  Include  the 
names  of  any  of  his  r^lnor  children  who  have 
not  attained  their  nineteenth  birthday,  and 
who  reside  with  the  aildressee. 

■(h)  The  provlsloiis  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  (relating  t^  admlnlatratlve  proce- 
dure) and  chapter  7  {relating  to  Judicial  re- 
view) of  part  I  of  tltie  5,  shall  not  apply  to 
any  provisions  of  thl^  section. 

"(1(  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

•■  ( 1)  mall  matter,  directed  to  a  specific  ad- 
dress cohered  In  the  order  of  the  Corporation, 
without" aeslgnatlon  of  a  specific  addressee 
thereon,  shall  be  considered  as  addressed  to 
the  person  named  In  the  Corporation's  order; 
and  I  " 

"(2)  the  term  'children'  Includes  natural 
children,  stepchUdreni,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  waids  of  or  in  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such  ad- 
dressee In  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship. 

"CHAPTKB    27 — PINAIXY    AND    FKANKKD    MAIL 

"Sec. 

"2701.  Deflnltlona. 

"2702.  Penalty  mall. 

"2703.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers. 

"2704.  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty  mall. 

"2705.  Accounting  for  penalty  covers. 

"2706.  Relmbureemeat  for  penalty  mall  serv- 
ice. I 

"2707.  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty  mall;  poet- 
age  on  overVelgbt  matter. 

"2708.  Shipment  by  ijiost  economical  means. 

"2709.  ExecuUve  deplu^ments  to  supply  In- 
formation. 

"2710.  Official  correspondence  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Meml)ers  of  Congress. 

"2711.  Public  documrnts. 

"2712.  Congressional  'Record  under  frank  of 
Members  of  |  Congress. 

"2713.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"2714.  Mailing  privilege  of  former  Presi- 
dents. 

"2715.  Lending  or  permitting  use  of  frank 
unlawful.     I 

"2716.  Relmbvirsemeit  for  franked  mailings. 

"2717.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic corp*  and  consuls  of  coun- 
tries of  Poftal  Union  of  Americas 
and  Spain. 

"2718.  Pranked  mall 

Members  ol)  Congress. 

"5  2701.  Definitions 

"As  \ised  In  this  chkpter — 

"  "penalty  mall'  means  official  mall,  other 

than  franked  mall,  which  is  authorized  by 

law  to  be  transmlttsd  in  the  mall  without 

prepayment  of  posta  je 

)neana  envelopes,  wrap 
1  used  to  transmit  penalty 


for  surviving  spousee  of 


'"  "penalty  cover" 
pers.  labels,  or  cards 
mall; 

"  'frank'  means  th  s  autographic  or  facsim- 
ile signature  of  persons  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 2710-2716  and  2718  of  this  title  to 
transmit  matter  thiough  the  mall  without 
prepayment  of  posttge  or  other  Indicia  con- 
templated by  sectlops  733  and  907  of  title 
44; 


"  'franked  mall'  means  mall  which  is  trans- 
mitted In  the  mall  under  a  frank;  and 

"  "Members  of  Congress'  Includes  Senators, 
Representatives,     Delegates,     and     Resident 
Commissioners. 
"}  2702.  Penalty  mall 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 
sections  2704  and  3707  of  this  title,  there  may 
be  transmitted  as  penalty  mall — 
"(1)  official  mall  of — 

"(A)   officers  of  the  United  SUtes  Gtovern- 
ment  other  than  Members  of  Congress; 
"(B)  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
■•(C)    the  Pan  American  Union; 
"(D)   the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 
"(E)  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  system  of  employment  offices  op- 
erated by  it  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  49-49C,  49d,  49e-49k  of  title 
29,  and  all  State  emplojrment  systems  which 
receive  funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  those  sections;  and 

"(P)  any  college  officer  or  other  person 
connected  with  the  extension  department  of 
the  college  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  designate  to  the  Corporation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  official  mall  consists  of  cor- 
resiJondence,  bulletins,  and  reports  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  sections  341- 
343,  344-348  of  title  7; 

"(2)  mail  relating  to  naturalization  to  be 
sent  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  by  clerks  of  courts  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  or  any  official 
thereof; 

"(3)  mall  relating  to  a  collection  of  statis- 
tics, survev  or  census  authorized  by  title 
13  and  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  a  bureau  or  agency  thereof; 

••(4)  mail  of  State  agriculture  experiment 
stations  pursuant  to  sections  325  and  361f 
of  title  7;  and 

"(5)  artlclea  for  copyright  deposited  with 
poetmasters  and  addressed  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  pursuant  to  section  15  of  title  17. 
"(b)  A  department  or  officer  authorized 
to  use  penalty  covers  may  enclose  them  with 
return  address  to  any  person  from  or 
through  whom  official  Information  Is  de- 
sired. The  penalty  cover  may  be  used  only 
to  transmit  the  official  Information  and  en- 
dorsements relating  thereto. 

••(c)   This  section  does  not  apply  to  offi- 
cers who  receive  a  fixed  allowance  as  com- 
pensation for  their  services,   Including  ex- 
penses of  postage. 
•§  2703.     Endorsements  on   penalty   covers 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  penalty  covers  shall  bear,  over  the 
words  'Official  Business'  an  endorsement 
showing  the  name  of  the  department,  bu- 
reau or  office  from  which,  or  officer  from 
whom,  it  is  transmitted.  The  penalty  for  the 
unlawful  use  of  all  penalty  covers  shall  be 
printed  thereon. 

"(b)  The  Coriwratlon  shall  prescribe  the 
endorsement  to  be  placed  on  covers  mailed 
under  paragraph  (1)(E),  (2).  and  (3)  of 
section  2702(a)  of  this  title. 
••§2704.  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty  mall 
"'(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  an  officer,  executive  department  or 
Independent  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  not  mall,  as 
penalty  mall,  any  article  or  document  un- 
less— 

"  ( 1 )  a  request  therefor  has  been  previously 
received  by  the  department  or  establish- 
ment; or 

"(2)  its  mailing  is  required  by  law. 
"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  prohibit  the 
mailing,  as  penalty  mail,  by  an  officer,  execu- 
tive department  or  independent  agency  of — 
"(1)   enclosures  reasonably  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  official  correspondence; 

"(2)  Informational  releases  relating  to  the 
census  of  the  United  States  and  authorized 
by  title  13; 


""(3)  matter  concerning  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment securities; 

"(4)  forms,  blanks,  and  copies  of  statutes, 
rules,  regulations,  Instructions,  administra- 
tive orders,  and  Interpretations  necessary  In 
the  administration  of  the  department  or  es- 
tablishment; 

'"(5)  agricultural  bulletins; 
"(6)  lists  of  public  documents  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents; 

"(7)  announcements  of  the  publication  of 
maps,  atlases,  and  statistical  and  other  re- 
ports offered  for  sale  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  authorized  by  section  825k  of 
title  16;   or 

■"(8)  articles  or  documents  to  educational 
Institutions  or  public  libraries,  or  to  Federal, 
State,  or  other  public  authorities. 
"i  2705.  Accounting   for    penalty    covers 

"Executive  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
dependent establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  organizations  and  persons  au- 
thorized by  law  to  use  penalty  mall,  shall 
account  for  all  penalty  covers  through  the 
Corporation  as  It  prescribes. 
"§  2706.  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mall 
service 
'"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  Government 
corporations  concerned  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  as  postal  revenue  out  of  any 
appropriations  or  funds  available  to  them, 
as  a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations 
or  funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  for  matter  sent 
m  the  malls  by  or  to  them  as  penalty  mall 
under  authority  of  section  2702  of  this  title. 
""(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
transfer  to  the  Corpwration  as  postal  rev- 
enues out  of  any  appropriation  made  to  it 
for  that  purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of 
postage,  as  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
for  penalty  mailings  under  paragraphs  (1) 
(P)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2702 
of  this  title. 

""(c)   The  Library  of  Congress  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Corporation  as  postal  revenues  out 
of  any  appropriations  made   to   it  for   that 
purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of  postage,  as 
determined  by  the  Corporation,  for  penalty 
mailings  under  paragraph   (5)   of  subsection 
(a)    of  section  2702  of  thU  title. 
"5  2707.  Limit    of    weight    of    penalty    mall; 
postage  on  over-weight  matter 
"(a)   Penalty  mall  Is  restricted  to  articles 
not  in  excess  of  the  weight  and  size  pre- 
scribed for  that  class  of  mall  receiving  high 
priority  In  handling  and  delivery,  except — 
"(1)   stamped  paper  and  supplies  sold  or 
used  by  the  postal  service;    and 

"(2)   b(x>ks   and  documents   published   or 
circulated  by  order  of  Congress  when  mailed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
""(b)  A  penalty  mall  article  which  Is — 
"(1)   over  four  pounds  in  weight; 
"(2)   not  in  excess  of  the  weight  and  size 
prescribed  for  fourth  class  matter;  and 

"(3)  otherwise  mailable; 
Is  mailable  at  rates  for  that  class  of  mall  en- 
titled to  the  lowest  priority  In  handling  and 
delivery,  even  though  It  may  Include  writ- 
ten matter  and  may  be  sealed.  The  postage 
on  such  an  article  Is  payable  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 
"§  2708.  Shipment  by  most  economical  means 
"Shipments  of  official  matter  other  than 
franked  mall  shall  be  sent  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  transportation  practicable. 
The  Corporation  may  refuse  to  accept  official 
matter  for  shipment  by  mall  when  in  Its 
Judgment  it  may  be  shipped  by  other  means 
at  less  expence,  or  it  may  provide  for  Its 
transportation  by  freight  or  express,  when- 
ever a  saving  to  the  Government  will  result 
therefrom  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service. 
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"5  2709.  Executive  departments  to  supply 
Information 
"Persons  and  governmental  organizations 
authorized  to  use  penalty  mall  shall  supply 
all  information  requested  by  the  Corporation 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  as  soon  as  practicable  after  request 
therefor. 

"i  2710.  Official  correspondence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress 
'The  Vice  President,  Members  and  Mem- 
bers-elect of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms 
of  office,  may  send  as  franked  mail — 

"(1)  matter,  not  exceeding  four  pounds 
In  weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  busi- 
ness, to  a  Government  official;  and 

"(2)  correspondence,  not  exceeding  four 
ounces  In  weight,  upon  official  business  to 
any  person. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  any  authorized  person  may 
exercise  this  privilege  In  the  officer's  name 
during  the  period  of  the  vacancy. 
•"§  2711.  Public  documents 

"The  Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June  following  the  expiration  of  their  respec- 
tive terms  of  office,  may  send  and  receive  as 
franked  mail  all  public  documents  printed  by 
order  of  Congress. 

"5  2712.  Congressional  Record  under  frank  of 
Members  of  Congress 
"Members  of  Congress  may  send  as  franked 
mall  the  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein  con- 
tained. 

'"§  2713.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department 
of  Agriculture 
'"Seeds  and  agricultural  reports  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
mailed — 

"(1)  as  penalty  mall  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and 

"(2)    until  the  30th  day  of  June  following 
the   expiration   of   their   terms   of   office   as 
franked  mall  by  Members  of  Congress. 
"5  2714.  Mailing   privilege   of   former   Presi- 
dents 
"A  former  President  may  send  all  his  mall 
within  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions  as  franked  mail. 
"§  2716.  Lending  or  permitting  use  of  frank 
unlawful 
"A  person  entitled  to  use  a  frank  may  not 
lend  It  or  permit  Its  use  by  any  committee, 
organization,  or  association,  or  permit  Its  use 
by  any  person  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  any 
committee,  organization,  or  association.  This 
section   does   not   apply   to   any   committee 
composed  of  Members  of  Congress. 

"§  2716.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mail- 
ings 

"(a)  The  postage  on  mail  matter  sent  and 
received  through  the  mails  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  the  Vice  President,  Members, 
and  Members-elect  of  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, including  registry  fees  if  registration 
Is  required,  and  postage  on  correspondence 
sent  by  the  surviving  s{>ouse  of  a  Member 
under  section  2718  of  this  title,  shall  be  paid 
by  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  that  purpose,  and  then  paid 
to  the  Corporation  as  postal  revenue. 

"(b)  The  postage  on  mail  matter  sent 
through  the  mails  under  the  franking  priv- 
ilege by  former  Presidents  shall  be  paid  by 
reimbursement  of  the  postal  revenues  each 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury   In   an   amount   equivalent  to   the 


postage  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on 
the  mall  matter. 

••§  2717.  Correspondence  of  members  of  dip- 
lomatic corps  and  consuls  of  coun- 
tries of  Postal  Union  of  Americas 
and  Spain 
"Correspondence  of  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  coiintries  of  the  Pos- 
tal Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  may  be  recipro- 
cally transmitted  In  the  domestic  malls  free 
of  postage,  and  be  entitled  to  free  registra- 
tion without  right  to  Indemnity  In  case  of 
loss.  The  same  privilege  Is  accorded  consuls 
and  vice  consuls  when  they  are  discharging 
the  function  of  consuls  of  countries  stationed 
In  the  United  States,  for  official  correspond- 
ence among  themselves,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 
"§  2718.  Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress 
"Upon  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  office,  the  surviving  spouse 
of  such  Member  may  send,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
his  death,  as  franked  mall,  correspondence 
relating  to  the  death  of  the  Member. 

••CHAPTEK  29^-OPENINO  MAIL 

"Sec. 

"2901.  Opening  mail. 

"2902.  Dead  letter  treatment  of  high  priority 

mall. 

"§  2901.  Opening  mall 

"Only  an  employee  opening  dead  mall  by 
authority  of  the  Corporation,  or  a  person 
holding  a  search  warrant  authorized  by  law, 
may  open  any  letter  or  parcel,  entitled  to 
high  priority  In  handling  and  delivery,  which 
Is  in  the  custody  of  the  Corporation. 
"§  2901.  Dead  letter  treatment  of  high  prior- 
ity mail 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  send  mall  en- 
titled to  high  priority  In  handling  and  de- 
livery, which  cannot  be  delivered  either  to 
the  addressee  or  sender,  to  a  dead  letter  office. 
The  Corporation  shall  cause  enclosures  of 
value,  other  than  correspondence,  to  be  re- 
corded. When  the  sender  or  addressee  cannot 
be  identified,  it  shall  hold  the  letters  or  par- 
cels for  reclamation  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  which  they  shall  be  disposed  of  as  It 
directs.  Letters  and  parcels  without  valuable 
enclosures  may  be  disposed  of  by  It  without 
record  and  not  held  for  reclamation. 

•'(b)  The  Corporation  shall  return  to  the 
senders  ordinary  dead  letters  containing  $10 
or  more  in  cash,  and  parcels  entitled  to  high 
priority  In  handling  and  delivery  which  ap- 
parently contain  matter  valued  at  $10  or 
more.  Any  fees  Incurred  shall  be  collected  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

"Part  III — Existino  Classes  or  Mail 
AND   Rates 
"Chapter  Sec. 

"51.  Continuing      effect      of      existing 

classes  and  rates 5101 

"53.  Classes  and  rates 5301 

"CHAPTER  SI — CONTINUING  ETTECT  OP  EXISTING 
CI4ASSES     AND     RATES 

"Sec. 

"5101.  Continuing  effect. 

"§  5101.  Continuing  effect. 

"The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  changed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  title. 

"CHAPTJSR     S3— CLASSES     AND     RATES 

"Subchapter  I— first  class  mail 
"'Sec. 

"5301.  Definition. 
"5302.  Size  and  weight  limits. 
"5303.  Postage  rates  on   first-class  mall. 
"5304.  Business  reply  mall. 
"Subchapter  II — air  mail  and  air  parcel  post 

"5311.  Definitions. 

"5312.  Treatment  of  air  mall. 

"6313.  Postage  rates  on  air  mall. 


"5314.  Postage  on  Alaskan  mall. 

"5315.  Size  and  weight  limlU. 

"Subchapter  III — second-class  mail  and 

controlled  circulation  publications 

"Second-Class   Mall 

"Sec. 

"5321.  Definition. 

••5322.  Entry  as  second-class  mall. 

•5323.  Entry  of  foreign  publications. 

'"5324.  Conditions  for  entry  of  publications. 

"5325.  Conditions  for  entry  of  publication* 
of  certain  organizations. 

'•5326.  Conditions  for  entry  of  publications 
of  State  departments  of  agriculture. 

"5327.  Pees  for  entry  and  registration. 

••5328.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred. 

•5329.  Rates  of  postage;  regular. 

•■5330.  Transient  postage  rate. 

"5331.  Separation  by  mailer  of  second-class 
mall. 

"5332.  Information  to  be  furnished  by  mail- 
er. 

"•5333.  Permissible   marks   and  enclosures. 

"5334.  Permissible  supplements. 

•■5335.  Marking   of  advertising  matter. 

"5336.  Affidavits  relating  to  mailings;  sec- 
ond-class mall. 

"5337.  Filing  of  Information  relating  to  pub- 
lications of  the  second  class. 

"5338.  Delivery    of     newspapers     by     postal 
transportation  service. 
"Controlled  Circulation  Publications 

"5345.  Definition. 

•'5346.  Rates. 

"Subchapter  IV — Third-class  mail 

"Sec. 

"5351.  Definition. 

"5352.  Postage  rates. 

"5353.  Permissible  marks  and  enclosures. 

"Subchapter  V — Fourth-class  mail 

"Sec. 

"5371.  Definition. 

"5372.  Size  and  weight  limitations. 

"5373.  Postal  zones. 

'"5374.  Books,  films,  and  other  materials; 
preferred  rates. 

"6375.  Permissible  marks  and  enclosures. 

'"5376.  Postage  rates  on  parcel  post. 

"'5377.  Postage  rates  on  catalogs. 

"5378.  Reformation  of  conditions  of  mail- 
ability. 

"5379.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed  at 
or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces  post 
offices. 

"Supchapter  VI — Miscellaneous  mail  matter 

"Sec. 

"5391.  Keys  and  other  small  articles. 

"5392.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons. 

"5393.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind  or 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

"'5394.  Markings. 

'•5395.  Mailing  privileges  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations. 

"5396.  Mailing     privileges     of     members     of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly    foreign    nations    in   Canal 
Zone. 
"Subchapter  I — First-class  mail 

"I  5301.  Definition 

"(a)  First-class  mall  consists  of -mailable 
(1)  postal  cards.  (2)  post  cards,  (3)  matter 
wholly  or  partially  In  wTltlng  or  t>T5ewrtting, 
except  as  provided  in -sections  5333,  6353,  and 
5375  of  this  title,  (4)  bills  and  statements  of 
account,  and  (5)  matter  closed  against  postal 
Inspection. 

"(b)  A  postal  card  Is  a  card  supplied  by  the 
Corporation  with  a  postage  stamp  printed  or 
impressed  on  It  for  the  transmission  of 
messages,  orders,  notices  and  other  commu- 
nications, either  printed  or  written  In  pepcU 
or  Ink. 

"(c)  Post  cards  are  privately  printed  msill- 
Ing  cards  for  the  transmission  of  messages. 
They  may  not  be  larger  than  the  size  fixed 
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of  the  Universal  Postal 
shall  be  of  approximately 
the  same  form,  quality  and  weight  as  postal 
cards. 
"5  5302.  Size  and  wi  tight  limits 

"The  maximum  size  of  first-class  mall  Is 
one  hundred  Inches  in  length  and  girth  com- 
bined and  the  maJlmum  weight  Is  seventy 
pounds. 
"S  5303.     Postage  r«  tes  on  flrst-class  mail 

"(»)  Postage  on  flrst-class  mall  Is  com- 
puted separately  on  each  letter  or  piece  of 
mail.  Except  as  otlierwlse  provided  In  this 
section,  the  rate  of  ]K)stage  on  flrst-class  mall 
weighing  thirteen  Ounces  or  less  Is  6  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

"(b)  Flrst-class  mail  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  mailed  at  the  rates 
of  postage  establlslied  by  section  5313(d)  of 
this  title  and  shall!  be  entitled  to  the  most 
expeditious  handling  and  transportation 
practicable. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  postage  for  each  single 
postal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a  double 
postal  card.  Including  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  for  each  post  card  and  the  initial 
portion  of  each  double  post  card  conforming 
to  section  5301(c)    of  this  title  la  5  cents. 

"(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  business  reply 
mall  is  the  regxUar  rate  prescribed  In  this 
section,  together  with  an  additional  charge 
tlsereon  -of  2  cents  for  each  piece  weighing 
two  ounces  or  less  and  5  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  more  thah  two  ounces.  The  post- 
age and  charge  shal  1  be  collected  on  delivery. 
"§  5034.     Business  i  eply  mall 

"The  Corporation  may  accept  for  trans- 
mission In  the  m^lls.  without  prepayment 
of  postage,  buslnesi  reply  cards,  letters,  and 
business  reply  enirelopes,  and  any  other 
matter  under  buslaess  reply  labels. 
•'Subchapter  II — Ait  mail  and  air  parcel  post 

"5  5311.     Definition 

"Ab  used  In  this  iubchapter — 

••  (1 1  domestic  sllr  mall'  means  matter 
bearing  postage  at  (the  rates  of  postage  pre- 
scribed In  sections  ^313  and  5314  of  this  title 
which  is  mailed  wlihln  facilities  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  transpiration  by  air  and  delivery 
by  the  Corporation  i  and 

"(2)  'air  parcel  post'  means  domestic  air 
mail  or  any  class  wMghlng  in  excess  of  seven 
ounces.  I 

"J  5312.    Treatment  of  air  mall 

"(a)   Except  wlthjres|>ect  to  the  postage  re- 
quired,  domestic    ^r    mall,   other   than    air 
e   treated  as   first  class 


Ltlon  shall  prescribe  the 
ilch  air  parcel  post  shall 


parcel   post,   shall 
mall. 

"(b)    The  Corpor 
conditions  under 
be— 

"(1)   forwarded  at  returned  to  the  sender; 

"(2)  charged  wl^h  forwarding  or  return 
postage;  and 

"(3)    registered,    (nsured,    or   given    C.O.D. 
service. 
"S  5313.     Postage  rites  on  air  mail 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  5314  of 
this  title  and  subMctlon  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airmail 
weighing  not  more  {than  7  ounces  is  10  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"(b)  The  rate  oi  postage  on  each  postal 
card  and  poet  card] sent  as  domestic  airmail 
Is  8  cents. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  postage  on  letters  In  busi- 
ness reply  cards  s^nt  as  domestic  air  mall 
Is  the  regular  ratei  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  togetiier  with  an  additional 
charge  thereon  of  |  2  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  2  ouncesi  or  less  and  5  cents  for 
each  piece  weighing  more  than  2  ounces.  The 
postage  and  char^  shall  be  collected  on 
delivery. 

"(d)  (1)  The  rat^  of  postage  on  air  parcel 
post  are  based  on  ^he  eight  zones  described 
In  section  5373,  of  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  5378  of  thW  title.  In  accordance  with 
the  following  tables: 


"Zones 


Not  over  1  lb 

Over  I  lb.  but  not  over  Uj  lbs.. 
Over  IH  lbs.  but  not  over  2  lbs.. 
Over  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2\i  lbs.. 
Over  2>^  lbs.  but  not  over  3  lbs. 
Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  3>^  lbs. 
Over  3.4  lbs.  but  not  over  4  lbs. 
Over  4  lbs.  but  not  over  4U  lbs.. 
Over  ty^  lbs.  but  not  over  S  lbs.. 


Local  1, 

2,  and  3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

10.80 

to.  80 

JO.  80 

{0.80 

y).8o 

JO.  80 

.98 

1.02 

1.07 

1.13 

1.24 

1.16 

1.23 

1.34 

1.55 

1.68 

1.40 

1.48 

1.62 

1.91 

2.08 

1.64 

1.73 

1.90 

2.27 

2.48 

1.88 

1.98 

2.18 

2.63 

2.88 

2.12 

2.23 

2.46 

2.99 

3.28 

2.36 

2.48 

2.74 

3.07 

3.35 

3.68 

2.60 

2.73 

3.02 

3.39 

3.71 

4.08 

For  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  in 
excess  of  five  pounds  in  weight,  the  addi- 
tional postage  Is  as  follows: 


"Zones 

Rates 

Local  and  zones  1,  2,  and  3 

Zone4                               

JO.  48 

.50 

Zones     

.56 

.64 

Zone  7                     ................ 

.72 

.80 

"(2)  In  addition  to  parcels  to  which  It  Is 
otherwise  applicable,  the  eighth  zone  In- 
cludes, for  purposes  of  this  section  only, 
except  as  provided  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  parcels  transported  between  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  possessions 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

"(3)  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel  post 
transported  between  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  and  possessions  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Army,  Air  Force,  and  fleet  jxjst  offices, 
shall  be  the  applicable  zone  rates  shown  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  mall 
between  the  place  of  mailing  or  delivery 
within  the  United  States,  Its  territories  or 
possessions  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  city  of  the 
postmaster  serving  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or 
fleet  pxjst  office  concerned,  except  that  the 
rate  of  postage  applicable  to  air  parcel  poet 
transported  directly  between  (1)  Hawaii, 
.\laska,  or  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  (2) 
an  Army,  Air  Force,  or  fleet  post  office  serv- 
ice by  the  postmaster  at  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia, or  Seattle.  Washington,  shall  be  the 
rate  which  would  be  applicable  if  the  parcel 
were  In  fact  mailed  from  or  delivered  to  that 
city,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(4)  There  shall  be  transported  by  air,  be- 
tween Armed  Forces  post  offices  located  out- 
side the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States,  or  between  any  such  Armed 
Forces  post  office  and  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion or  debarkation  within  the  fifty  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  area, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone,  on  a  space 
available  basis,  on  scheduled  United  States 
air  carriers  at  rates  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  accordance 
with  section  406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376),  the  following  cate- 
gories of  mall  matter: 

"(A)(1)  flrst-class  letter  mail  (Including 
postal  cards  and  post  cards), 

"(11)  sound-recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correspondence, 
and 

"(ill)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mail  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty 
Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  which 
are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such  Armed 
Forces  post  office; 

"(B)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
turing principally  current  news  of  Interest 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  gen- 
eral public  which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed 
to  any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office  (1)  In 
an  overseas  area  designated  by  the  President 


under  section  5395  of  this  title  or  (II  i  In  an 
Isolated,  hardship  or  combat  support  area 
overseas,  or  where  adequate  surface  trans- 
pmrtatlon  Is  not  available;   and 

"(C)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seventy 
pounds  In  weight  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  Inches  In  length  and  girth  com- 
bined. Including  surface-type  official  mall, 
which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Armed  Forces  post  office  where  adequate 
surface  transportation  is  not  available. 
Whenever  adequate  service  by  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers  Is  not  available  to 
provide  transportation  of  mail  matter  by  air 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  the  transportation  of  such 
mall  matter  may  be  authorized  by  aircraft 
other  than  scheduled  United  States  air 
carriers.  This  paragraph  shall  not  affect  the 
operation  of  section  5395(a)   of  this  title. 

"(6)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  administered  under  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  severally 
may  prescribe  to  carry  out  their  respective 
functions  under  such  paragraphs. 

"(e)  Air  parcel  post  of  light  weight  in  rela- 
tion to  size  Is  subject  to  such  surcharge  as 
the  Corporation  determines  to  be  warranted 
by  reason  of  the  extra  space  and  care  re- 
quired In  handling  and  transporting  It 

"(f)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  Corporation,  out  of  any  appro- 
priations or  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  a  necessary  expense  of 
the  appropriations  or  funds  and  of  the  activi- 
ties concerned,  sums  equal  to  the  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Corporation,  as  determined 
by  It,  In  providing  air  transportation  of  mall 
between  Armed  Forces  post  offices  which  are 
not  located  within  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Pacific  area,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  between  any  such  Armed  Forces 
post  office  and  the  point  of  embarkation  or 
debarkation  within  the  fifty  States,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Pacific  area,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 
"§  5314.  Postage  on  Alaskan  air  mall 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5313  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  may 
fix  the  postage  at  rates  not  exceeding  30 
cents  per  ounce  or  15  cents  i>er  one-half 
ounce  for  airmail  sent  to,  from,  or  within 
Alaska. 
"I  5315.  Size  and  weight  limits 

"The  maximum  size  and  weight  of  do- 
mestic airmail  and  air  parcel  post  is  100 
Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined  and  70 
pounds. 

"Subchapter    III — Second    class    mail    and 
controlled  circulation  publications 
"Second-Class  Mall 
"I  5321.  Definition 

"Second-class   mall    embraces    newspapers 
and     other     periodical     publications     when 
entered  and  mailed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 5322-5327  of  this  title. 
"S  5322.  Entry  as  second-class  mall 

"(a) Upon  application  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  It.  the  Corporation  shall  enter  as 
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second  class  mall,  at  the  post  Office  where 
the  office  of  publication  Is  maintained  any 
publication  which  Is  entitled  under  sections 
5323-5327  of  this  title  to  be  classified  as 
second-class  mall.  A  publication  entered  at 
one  post  office  may  also  upon  application  be 
entered  by  the  Corporation  at  another  post 

°  "Tb)  The  corporation  may  revoke  the  entry 
of  a  publication  as  second  class  mall  wheri- 
ever  It  finds,  after  a  hearing,  that  the  publi- 
cation is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  entered  as 
second  class  mall. 

"(c)  The  corporation  may  not  accept  tor 
mailing  as  second  class  mail  any  publication 
having  more  than  75  percent  advertising  in 
more  than  one-half  of  its  issues  during  any 
twelve-month  period  and  it  shall  revoke  its 
entry.  A  charge  made  solely  for  the  publica- 
tion of  transportation  schedules,  fares,  and 
related  Information  is  not  considered  as  ad- 
vertising under  this  subsection. 
"§5323    Entry  of  foreign  publications 

"Foreign  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
of  the  same  general  character  as  domestic 
Dublicatlons  entered  as  second  class  mail  may 
be  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  publishers  thereof  or  their  agents, 
for  transmission  through  the  mail  at  the 
same  rates  as  if  published  in  the  United 
States.  This  section  does  not  authorize  the 
transmission  through  the  mall  of  a  publica- 
tion which  violates  a  copyright  granted  by 
the  United  States. 

"§  5324    Conditions  for  entry  of  publications 
"(a)    Generally  a  mailable  periodical  pub- 
lication Is  entttled  to  be  entered  and  mailed 
as  second  class  mall  If  It — 

"(1)  is  regularly  Issued  at  stated  Intervals 
as  frequenUy  as  four  times  a  year  and  bears 
a  date  of  Issue  and  Is  numbered  consecu- 

*fclV6lV" 

"(2)  U  Issued  from  a  known  office  of  pub- 
lication; ^  ..  X 
"(3)  Is  formed  of  printed  sheets: 
"(4)  Is  originated  and  published  for  the 
dissemination  of  Information  of  a  public 
character,  or  devoted  to  literature,  the  sci- 
ences arts,  or  a  soecial  industry;  and 

"(5)    has  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers. 

"(b)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 

word  'printed'  does  not  include  reproduction 

by  the  stencil,  mimeograph  or  hectograph 

processes    or    reproduction    in    Imitation    of 

typewriting.  

"(c)   A  periodical  pubUcatlon  designed  pri- 
marily for  advertising  purposes  or  for  free 
circulation    or    for    circulation    at    nominal 
rates  Is  not  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  second 
class  mall  under  this  section. 
"I  5325.  Conditions  for  entry  of  publications 
of  certain  organizations 
"(a)   Mailable       periodical       publications 
meeting  the  first  three  conditions  of  section 
5324(a)    of  this  tlUe  are  enUtled  to  be  en- 
tered and  mailed  as  second  class  mall  when 
they  do  not  contain  advertising  other  than 
that  of  the  publisher  and  If  they  are — 

"  ( 1 )  published  by  a  regularly  incorporated 
Institution  of  learning; 

"(2)  published  by  a  regularly  established 
State  institution  of  learning  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  public  taxation; 

"(3)  a  bulleUn  Issued  by  a  State  board  of 
health,  or  a  State  Industrial  development 
agency; 

"(4)   a  bulletin  Issued  by  a  State  conserva- 
tion or  fish  and  game  agency  or  department: 
"(5)  a  bulletin  Issued  by  a  State  board  or 
department  of  public  charities  and  correc- 
tions; 

"(6)  published  by  or  under  the  auspices 
of  a  benevolent  or  fraternal  society  or  order 
organized  under  the  lodge  system  and  having 
a  bona  fide  membership  of  not  less  than 
1,000  persons; 

"(7)  published  by  or  under  the  auspices 
of  a  trades  union; 


"(8)  published  by  a  strictly  professional, 
literary,  historical,  or  scientific  society; 

"(9)  published  by  a  church  or  church  or- 
ganization; .,,  „„_ 

"(10)  published  by  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  elementary  or  secondary  Insti- 
tution of  learning  or  Its  administrative  or 

'""fn  ;"^ro^Jm°announcements  of  guides 
published  by  an  educational  "dlo  or  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
radio  or  television  station.  »,  ,„„ 

"(b)  A  publication  containing  advertising 
of  persons  other  than  the  publisher  but 
otherwise  qualifying  under  Items  (6i 
through  (9)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thU  sec- 
tion is  entitled  to  be  entered  ani  mailed 
as  second  class  mall  If — 

"(1)   the   publication   Is   not  designed   or 
published  primarily  for  advertising  purposes; 
"(2)   the    publication    Is    originated    #nd 
published   to   further  the  objects   and   pur- 
poses of  the  publisher; 

"(3)  the  circulation  Is  limited  to  copies 
sent  to  members  who  pay  either  af  a  part 
of  their  dues  or  assessments,  or  otherwise, 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  regular  sub- 
scription price;  to  other  actual  subscribers, 
to  exchanges;  and  10  percent  of  the  clrcula- 
tlon  as  sample  copies. 

Individual  subscriptions  or  receipts  are  not 
required  when  members  pay  for  publications 
to  which  this  subsection  applies,  as  a  part  of 
their  dues  or  assessments. 
"I  5326.  Conditions  for  entry  of  publlcatloris 
of  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture 
"A  mailable  periodical  publication  Issued 
bv  a  State  department  of  agriculture  may  be 
entered  and  mailed  as  second  class  mall  If 

"(1)  Is  issued  from  a  known  place  of  pub- 
lication; ^        ,     „.  f,„ 

"(2)  Is  issued  at  stated  Intervals  as  fre- 
auently  as  fovir  times  a  year; 

"(3)  is  published  only  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  departments; 

"(4)  does  not  contain  advertUlng  matter. 
"5  5327   Fees  for  entry  and  registration 

"(a)  The  fees  for  entry  as  second  class 
mall  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  a  publication  having  a  circula- 
tion of  not  more  than  2,000  copies,  $30. 

"(2)  for  a  publication  having  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  2,000  copies  but  not  more 
than  5,000  copies,  »60; 

"(3)  for  a  publication  having  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  5,000  copies,  $120. 


"(b)  The  fee  for  re-entry  of  a  publication 
as  second  class  mall  on  account  of  change  in 
title  frequency  of  Issue,  office  of  publication 
or  lor  other  reasons  Is  $15.  The  fee  for  each 
additional  entry  Is  $15,  except  that  if  the 
additional  entry  Is  made  within  ssones  3  to 
8  inclusive  (determined  from  the  office  oi 
publication  and  entry),  of  the  zones  estab- 
llshed  for  purposes  of  fourth-class  mall,  such 
fee  shall  be  $50. 
"(c)  The  fee  for  registry  of  a  news  agent 

"(d)   The  applicant  shall  pay  the  fees  fixed 
by  this  section  at  the  time  of  application. 
"S  5328.  Rates  of  postage:  preferred 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) , 
the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  admitted 
as  second-class  mall  when  addressed  for  de- 
llverv  within  the  county  In  which  they  are 
published  and  entered  is  as  follows: 
■■[In  cents] 


"Mailed 

during  cal-  Mailed 

endar  year  alter  Dec 

1969  31,  1969 


Rate  per  pound — 

Minimum  charge  per  piece. 


1.4 
.2 


1.5 
.2 


"(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  the  follow- 
ing publications  admitted  as  second-class 
mall  when  mailed  for  delivery  within  the 
county  in  which  they  are  published  and 
entered,  by  letter  carrier  at  the  office  of  mail- 
ing, shall  be —  ,  ., 

"(1)   publications  Issued  more  frequently 

than  weekly,  one  cent  a  copy; 

••(2)    publications    Issued    less    frequently 

"  (A*  weighing  two  ounces  or  less,  one  cent 

^ ^Mm'  weighing  more  than  two  ounces,  two 

""^c)*  w'hen  copies  of  a  publication  are 
mailed  at  a  post  office  where  It  »«  entered 
for  delivery  by  letter  carrier  at  a  dl^rent 
post  office  within  the  delivery  limits  of  which 
the  headquarters  or  general  business  office 
of  the  publisher  Is  located  the  rate  of  post- 

^^"(iTthe  rate  that  would  be  applicable  If 
the   copies  were  mailed   at  the  latter  post 

"°*T2)°^he  pound  rates  from  the  office  of 
mailing  If  those  rates  are  higher. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  Paragraph 
(2)  the  rates  of  postage  o^^  P^^"*?, '?^ 
mailed  in  accordance  with  section  5329(a) 
of  this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, are  as  follows : 


"llncentsi 


"During 
calendar 
year  1969 


During 
calendar 
year  1570 


During 
calendar 
year  1971 


During 
calendar 
During        year  1973 
calendar       and  there- 
year  1972  alter 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 

Zone  3 - """ 

Zone  4 

Zonai— - - 

Zone  6 " 

Zone? - 

Zona  8 - 

Nonadvertlsing  portion 

Minimum  charge  per  piece - 

"(2)  The  postage  on  an  Issue  of  a  pub- 
lication referred  to  in  paragraph  (l),  the 
advertising  portion  of  which  does  not  ex- 
S^  10  pereent  of  such  issue,  shall  be  com- 
puted  without  regard  to  the  rates  applicable 
to  the  advertising  portion  prescribed  in  such 

P^^fT*?^e  postage  on  classroom  publica- 
tions. maUed  In  accordance  with  section  6329 


2.9 

3.3 
4.1 
4.9 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
2.0 
.15 


3.45 
4.05 
5.25 
6.45 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
2.1 
.2 


4.0 
4.8 
6.4 
8.0 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
2.1 
.2 


4.55 
5.55 
7.55 
9.55 
10.3 
10.3 
10.3 
2.1 
.2 


5.1 

6.3 

8.7 

11.1 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

2.1 

.2 


(a)  of  this  tlUe,  is  60  percent  of  the  Postage 
computed   in   accordance   with   section   5329 

^"■^n^^e^'pStage  Shall  be  4.2  cent,  per 
pounA  on  the  advertising  portion  of  publica- 
tions (1)  which  are  mailed  for  delivery  In 
zon^  {and  2  In  accordance  with  section  5329 
(a)  of  this  title,  (2)  which  are  devot^  to 
promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  (3) 
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when  the  total  numbe  of  copies  of  the  pub- 
lications furnished  dui  Ing  any  twelve-month 
period  to  subscribers  feslding  In  rural  areas 
consists  of  at  least  70  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  copies  distributed  by  any  means 
lor  any  purpose. 

"(g)  In  lieu  of  the  nUnlmum  charge  per 
piece  prescribed  by  section  5329  (b)  of  this 
title,  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  for  pub- 
lications (other  than  publications  to  which 
subsections  (d)  and  (fe)  of  this  section  are 
applicable),  when  fewfr  than  five  thousand 
copies  are  mailed  outside  the  county  of 
publication.  Is  0.7  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
during  the  calendar  ytar  1969,  and  0.8  cent 
per  piece  when  malledi  thereafter. 

"(h)  The  publisher  of  a  classroom  pub- 
lication, of  a  publication  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  or  of  a  publica- 
tion of  a  nonprofit  orgapiizatlon.  before  being 
entitled  to  the  rates  for  the  publications, 
shall  furnish  such  proof  of  qualifications  as 
the  Corporation  prescribes. 

"(1)  For  the  purpose*  of  the  application  of 
this  section  with  respeft  to  each  publication 
having  original  entry  $t  an  independent  in- 
corporated city,  an  lnc<*porated  city  which  Is 
situated  entirely  wlthli  a  county,  or  which 
Is  situated  contiguous  tj  one  or  more  counties 
m  the  same  State,  but  which  Is  politically 
Independent  of  such  county  or  counties, 
shall  be  copaidered  to  be  within  and  a  part 
of  the  coxiAty  with  which  it  Is  principally 
contiguous.  I 

"(J)   As  used  In  thlsjsectlon — 

"(1)  'classroom  pubjlcatlon'  means  a  re- 
llglo\i8.  educational,  or  J  scientific  publication 
entered  a^  second-claM  mall  and  designed 
specifically  for  use  In  classrooms  or  In  reli- 
gious Instruction  classas: 

"(2)  'a  publication  of  a  qualified  nonprofit 
organization'  means  a  publication  published 
by  and  In  the  Interest  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing types  of  organizations  or  associations  If 
It  l3  not  organized  for  profit  and  none  of  Its 
net  Income  Inures  to  tfie  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate stoclLholder  or  Individual:  religious,  edu- 
cational, scientific.  pl$llanthroplc,  agricul- 
tural, labor,  veterans'.!  fraternal,  and  asso- 
ciations of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  pro- 
grsun  announcenaents  or  guides  published  by 
an  educational  radio  o^  television  agency  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  by 
a  nonprofit  educational  radio  or  television 
station,  and  not  to  e:Qceed  one  publication 
published  by  the  official  highway  or  develop- 
ment agency  of  a  Statfe  which  meets  all  of 
the  requirements  of  section  5324  and  which 
contains  no  advertislngt 

"(3)  'zones'  means  pie  eight  zones  de- 
scribed in  section  5373J  or  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  5373,  of  this  title; 

"(k)  The  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  mailings  within  the  county  in 
which  the  publlcationn  have  original  entry. 
"5  5329.  Rates  of  postaje;  regular 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  5328 
and  5330  of  this  title,  j  the  rates  of  postage 
set  out  In  this  sectlc^n  are  applicable  to 
copies  of  publications  ehtered  as  second  class 
mall  when  (1)  mallea  by  the  publisher 
thereof  from  the  post! office  of  publication 
and  entry  or  other  pos^  office  where  entry  is 
authorized  and  (2)  when  mailed  by  news 
agents,  registered  as  sujch  under  regulations 
atlon.  to  actual  sub- 
her  news  agents  for 
(3)  sample  copies  to 
t  of  the  weight  of 
bers  during  the  cal- 


prescrlbed  by  the  Cor 
scrlbers  thereto  or  to 
the  purpose  of  sale  ani 
the  extent  of  10  perci 
copies  mailed  to  subsc 
endar  year 

"(b)  Except  as  other^se  provided  in  thla 
section  and  section  53C8  of  this  title,  the 
rates  of  postage  on  pi4bllcatlon8  mailed  in 
accordance  with  subeeation  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows- 


"llncentsi 


"Mailed 

during 

cale.ndar 

year  1969 

Mailed 

after  Dec. 

31,  1969 

Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 

4.9 

5.2 

Zone3 

Zone4   

6.0 
S.3 

6.4 
8.8 

Zones 

Zone6 

Zone? 

las 

12.8 
13.7 

11.1 
13.6 
14.  S 

Zones 

1S.0 

17.0 

Nonadvertising  portion 

Minimum  charge  per  piece 

...    ■          3.2 

1.2 

3.4 
1.3 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  5328  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  shall 
Include  all  advertisements  inserted  in  the 
publication  and  attached  permanently  there- 
to. 

"(d)  (1)  Publications  mailed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a) ,  upon  request  by  the 
publisher  or  news  agent,  may  be  transported 
by  air  on  a  space-available  basis,  on  sched- 
uled United  States  air  carriers  at  rates  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  accordance  with  section  406  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1376).  The  Corporation  may  authorize  the 
transportation  of  publications  by  air  pur- 
suant to  this  subisection  only  when  such 
transportation  does  not  Impede  the  trans- 
portation of  airmail,  air  parcel  post,  or  air 
transportation  of  first-class  mail  on  a  space- 
available  basis. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  prescribe  from 
time  to  time  charges  to  be  collected  for  mat- 
ter transported  by  air  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  charges — 

"(A)  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  lawfully  required  postage: 

"(B)  may  not  be  adjusted  more  frequently 
than  once  every  two  years;  and 

"(C)  when  prescribed  or  adjusted,  shall 
eqiial,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount  by 
which  the  allocated  cost  Inctirred  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  delivery  of  such  matter 
by  air  is  In  excess  of  the  allocated  ooet 
which  would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Cor- 
poration had  such  matter  been  delivered  by 
surface  transportation,  but  the  total  of  such 
charges  and  the  lawfully  required  postage 
shall  not  be  less  than  4  cents  per  piece. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'zones'  means  the  eight  zones  described  in 
section  5373,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5378,  of  this  title. 

"§  5330.   Transient   postage   rate 

"The  rate  of  postage  on  copies  of  publica- 
tions having  second  class  entry  mailed — 

"(1)  by  persons  other  than  the  publishers 
or  registered  news  agents; 

"(2)  as  sample  copies  by  the  publishers  In 
excess  of  the  10  percent  permitted  to  be 
mailed  at  the  pound  rates;  and 

"(3)  copies  mailed  by  the  publishers  to 
persons  who  may  not  be  included  In  the 
required  legitimate  list  of  subscribers; 

Is  five  cents  for  the  first  two  ounces  and 
one  cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  When  postage  at  the  rates  pre- 
scribed for  fourth  class  mall  Is  lower,  the 
latter  applies.  The  rates  are  computed  on 
each  Individually  addressed  copy  or  pack- 
age of  unaddressed  ooples. 

"5  5331.  Separation  by  mailer  of  second-class 
mall 
"The  Corporation  may  require  publishers 
and  news  agents  to  separate,  make  up,  and 
address  second-class  matter  In  such  manner 
as  It  directs  in  accordance  with  a  5-dlglt 
ZIP  code  system. 


"S  5332.  Information  to  be  furnished  by 
mailer 
"With  the  first  mailing  of  each  issue  of  a 
publication  mailed  as  second  class  mall,  the 
publisher  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  issue  to- 
gether with  a  statement  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Corporation  prescribes  for 
determining  the  postage  to  be  paid. 

"S  5333.  Permissible  marks  and  enclosures 

"(a)  Second  class  mall  may  contain  no 
writing,  print,  or  sign  thereon  or  therein,  in 
addition   to  the   original   print  except — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  i>er80n 
to  whom  the  mall  is  sent  and  directions  for 
transmission,  delivery,  forwarding  or  return; 

"(2)  index  figures  of  subscription  book 
either  printed  or  written; 

"(3)  the  printed  title  of  the  publication 
and  the  place  of  its  publication; 

"(4)  the  printed  or  written  name  and  ad- 
dress without  addition  of  advertisement  of 
the  publisher  or  sender,  or  both; 

"(5)  written  or  printed  words  or  figures,  or 
both,  indicating  the  date  on  which  the  sub- 
scription to  the  matter  will  end; 

"(6)  the  correction  of  typographical  errors; 

"(7)  a  mark  except  written  or  printed 
words  to  designate  a  word  or  passage  to  which 
it  is  desired  to  call  attention; 

"(8)  the  words  'sample  copy'  when  the 
matter  is  sent  as  such;  and 

"(9)  the  words  'marked  copy'  when  the 
matter  contains  a  marked  item  or  article. 

"(b)  Publishers  and  news  agents  may  en- 
close in  their  publications  receipts  and  or- 
ders for  subscriptions. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  the 
insertion  in  periodicals  of  advertisements 
permanently  attached  thereto. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  other  matter  author- 
ized by  this  section  to  be  contained,  enclosed, 
or  Inserted  In  second-class  mall,  there  may  be 
included,  in  accordance  with  uniform  regu- 
lations which  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe, 
on  the  envelopes,  wrappers,  and  other  covers 
In  which  copies  of  publications  are  mailed, 
messages  and  notices  of  a  civic  or  public- 
service  nature,  if  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
Inclusion  of  such  messages  and  notices  on 
such  envelopes,  wrappers  and  covers. 
"S  5334.   Permissible  supplements 

"Publishers  may  fold  a  supplement  within 
the  regxilar  issue  of  a  publication  entered  as 
second-class  mail  If  the  supplement  is — 

"(1)  germane  to  the  publication; 

"(2)  needed  to  supply  matter  omitted  from 
the  regular  Issue  for  want  of  space,  time  or 
greater  convenience;  and 

"(3)  issued  with  the  regular  Issue. 
"§  5335.  Marking  of  advertising  matter 

"Editorial  or  other  reading  matter  con- 
tained in  publications  entered  as  second 
class  mail  and  for  the  publication  of  which  a 
valuable  consideration  is  paid,  accepted  or 
promised,  shall  be  marked  plainly  'advertise- 
ment' by  the  publisher. 

"S  5336.  Affidavits  relating  to  mailings;   sec- 
ond class  mail 

"The  Corporation  may  require  when  it 
deems  necessary — 

"(1)  a  publisher  of  a  second  class  publi- 
cation; 

"(2)  a  news  agent  who  distributed  the 
publication;  or 

"(3)  an  employee  of  the  publisher  or  news 
agent  to  make  an  affidavit  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation  stating  that  he 
will  not  send  or  knowingly  permit  to  be  sent 
through  the  malls  a  copy  of  the  publication 
without  prepayment  of  postage  thereon  at 
the  rate  prescribed  by  law. 
"§  5337.  Filing  of  information  relating  to 
publications   of   the  second   class 

"(a)  Each  owner  of  a  publication  having 
second-class    mall   privileges   under   section 
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5324  of  this  title  shall  furnish  to  the  Corpo- 
ration at  least  once  a  year,  and  such  publish 
in  such  publication  once  a  year,  Information 
in  such  form  and  detaU  and  at  such  time  as 
the  Corporation  may  require  respecting— 

"(1)  the  Identity  of  the  editor,  managing 
editor,  publishers,  and  owners; 

"(2)  the  Identity  of  the  corporation  and 
stockholders  thereof,  if  the  publication  is 
owned  by  a  corporation; 

"{3)  the  identity  of  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders; 

"(4)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  publication.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  number  of  copies  distributed, 
the  methods  of  dUtrlbution,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  circulation  is  paid  In  whole  or 

In  part;  and 

•■(5)  such  other  Information  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
publication  meets  the  standards  for  second- 
class  mall  privileges. 

The  Corporation  shall  not  require  the  names 
of  persons  owning  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities. 

"(b)  Each  publication  having  second-class 
mall  privileges  under  section  5325  (b)  of  this 
title  shall  furnish  to  the  Corporation  Infor- 
mation in  such  form  and  detail,  and  at  such 
times,  as  it  requires  to  determine  whether 
the  publication  continues  to  qualify  there- 
under. In  addition,  the  Corporation  may  re- 
quire each  publication  which  has  second- 
class  mail  privileges  under  section  5325  (a)  or 
5326  of  this  title  to  furnish  information,  in 
such  form  and  detail  and  at  such  times  as  it 
may  require,  to  determine  whether  the  publi- 
cation continues  to  qualify  thereunder. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  provi- 
sion for  suspension  or  revocation  of  second- 
class  mall  privileges  for  failure  to  furnish 
the  required  information. 
"5  5338.  Delivery  of  newspapers  by  postal 
transportation  service 
"The  Corporation  may  provide  by  order  the 
terms  upon  which  the  (Corporation  will  re- 
ceive directly  from  publishers  or  news  agents 
in  charge  thereof,  packages  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  not  received  from  or 
intended  for  delivery  at  any  post  office  and 
deliver  them  as  directed.  If  presented  and 
called  for  at  the  mail  car  or  steamer. 

•Controlled  Circulation  Publications 

"5  5345.     Definition 

"Controlled  circulation  publications  are 
those  publications  which — 

"  ( 1 )   contain  twenty-four  pages  or  more; 

"(2)  are  issued  at  regular  Intervals  of 
four  or  more  times  a  year: 

"(3)  devote  25  percent  or  more  of  their 
pages  to  text  or  reading  matter  and  not  more 
than  75  percent  to  advertising  maUer; 

"  (4)   may  be  circulated  free  or  mainly  free; 

and 

"(5)  are  not  owned  and  controlled  by  one 
or  several  individuals  or  business  concerns 
and  conducted  as  an  auxiliary  to  and  es- 
sentially for  the  advancement  of  the  main 
business  or  calUng  of  those  who  own  or  con- 
trol them. 
"15346.    Rates  of  postage 

"The  rates  of  postage  on  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  found  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  the  definition  contained  In 
section  5346  of  this  title  when  mailed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Corporation  are 
as  follows : 

"llncentsi 


■•Subchapter  IV — Third-class  mail 

"S  5351.  Definition 

'•(&)  Third  class  mall  consists  of  mailable 
matter  which  Is — 

"(1)   not  mailed  or  required  to  be  mailed 
as  first  class  mail; 

"(2)  not  entered  as  second  class  mall:  and 
"(3)  less  than  sixteen  ounces  In  weight. 
"(b)  Circulars.  Including  printed  letters 
which  according  to  internal  evidence  are 
being  sent  in  identical  terms  to  several  per- 
sons are  third  class  mall.  A  circular  does 
not  lose  Its  character  as  such  when  the  date 
and  name  of  the  addressee  and  of  the  sender 
are  written  therein,  nor  by  the  correction  in 
writing  of  mere  typographical  errors. 

"(c)  Printed  matter  within  the  limit  or 
weight  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  third  class  mall.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection,  printed  matter  Is  paper 
on  which  words,  letters,  characters,  figures 
or  Images,  or  any  combination  thereof,  not 
having  the  character  of  actual  and  personal 
corresDondence,  have  been  reproduced  by  any 
process  other  than  handwriting  or  type- 
writing. 
"I  5352.  Postage  rates 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  third-class  mail 
are  as  follows: 


"Type  of  mailing 


Rates 
(cents) 


Unit 


(1)  Individual  piece 6.0    FirsU^unces  or  fraction 

2  0    Eacli  additional  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof. 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under 

subsection  (c)  of 

this  section  ol—  „    ,    ,.         j    , 

(A)  Books  and  16.0    t'f"  P?""!"'     . 

catalogs  of  fraction  thereof. 

24  pages  or 

more,  seeds, 

cuttings, 

bulbs,  roots, 

scions,  and 

Slants.  „  „ 

er  matter....      22.0  Do. 

(C)  (Vlinimum  40    Per  piece, 

charge  of. 


"Mailed 

during  Mailed 

calendar  after  Dec. 

year  1969  31.  1969 


Rate  per  pound ---- 

Minimum  charge  per  piece. 


14.5 
2.9 


15.0 
3.8 


"In  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per  piece 
specified  in  the  foregoing  table,  a  person  who 
malls  for  himself,  or  on  whose  behalf  there 
is  a  mailing,  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  shall  pay  a  minimum  charge  per 
niece  of  3.8  cents  on  the  first  250,000  pieces 
mailed  during  a  year.  For  such  purpose,  the 
number  of  pieces  mailed  during  a  year  shall 
be  the  aKgregate  of  the  pieces  mailed  under 
Uem    (2T^A).    (B).  and   (C)    of  the  above 

*"(b)  Matter  mailed  In  bulk  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  by  qualified  nonprofit  organizations 
is  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  for  each 
piece  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the  minimum 
charge  per  piece  provided  In  the  table  under 
subsection  (a),  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  cent.  .,  ^  .„ 

"(c)  The  pound  rates  on  matter  mailed  in 
bulk  under  subsection  (e)  by  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  are  60  per  centum  of  the 
pound  rates  provided  by  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  The  term  'qualified  nonprofit  orga- 
nization" as  used  In  this  section  means  re- 
ligious educational,  scientific,  philanthropic, 
agricultural,  labor,  veterans,  or  fraternal  or- 
ganizations or  associations  not  organized  for 
profit  and  none  of  the  net  Income  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stock- 
holder or  individual.  Before  being  entitled 
to  the  preferential  rates  set  out  in  thU  sec- 
tion the  organization  or  association  shall 
furnish  proof  of  its  qualifications  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(e)  Upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $30  for  each 
calendar  year  or  portion  thereof,  any  person 
may  mall  In  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Corporation  separately  addressed,  identical 
pieces  of  third-class  mall  in  quantities  of 


not  less  than  fifty  pounds  or  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  pieces  subject  to  pound  rates 
of    postage    applicable    to    the    entire    bulk 
mailed  at  one  time. 
"§  5353.  Permissible  marks  and  enclosures 

"Only  marks  and  enclosures  permissible 
in  the  case  of  fourth-class  mall,  pursuant  to 
section  5375  of  this  tlUe,  may  be  placed  on 
or  enclosed  In  third-class  mall. 

■Subchapter  V — Fourth-class  mail 

•§  5371.  Definition 

•Fourth-class  mall  consists  of  mailable 
matter— 

•  (1 )  not  mailed  or  required  to  be  mailed 
as  first-class  mall; 

•■(2)  within  the  size  and  weight  limits 
prescribed  for  fourth-class  mail;  and 

■•(3)   not  entered  as  second-class  mall. 

"I  5372.  Size  and  weight  limitations 

••(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
the  minimum  weight  of  fourth-class  mall  is 
sixteen  ounces,  and  the  maximum  weight  Is 
forty  pounds. 

•■(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 

the  maximum  size  of  fourth -class  mall  Is — 

"(1)     seventy-two    Inches    In    girth    and 

length   combined   on   matter   mailed   before 

July  1,  1970; 

"(2)  seventy-eight  Inches  in  girth  and 
length  combined  on  matter  mailed  on  or 
after  July  1,  1970.  but  before  July  1,  1971; 
and 

"(3)  eighty-four  Inches  In  girth  and  length 
combined  on  matter  mailed  on  or  after 
July  1.  1971. 

"(c)  The  maxlmiun  size  on  fourth -class 
mall  is  one  hundred  inches  in  girth  and 
length  combined,  and  the  maximum  weight 
is  seventy  pounds  for  parcels — 

"(1)  mailed  at,  or  addressed  for  delivery 
at.  a  second-,  third-,  or  fotirth-class  post 
office  or  on  a  rural  or  star  route; 

"(2)  containing  baby  fowl,  live  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  or  agricultural  commodities  but 
not  the  manufactured  products  of  those 
commodities; 

"(3)  consisting  of  books,  films,  and  other 
materials  mailed  under  section  5374  of  this 
title; 

"(4)  addressed  to  or  mailed  at  any  Armed 
Forces  post  office  outside  the  fifty  States; 
and 

'•(5)  addressed  to  or  mailed  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  including  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


"I  5373.  Postal  zones 

••(a)  For  the  pvirposes  of  fourth-class  mall 
the  United  States.  Its  possessions,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  are  divided 
into  units  of  area  thirty  minutes  square, 
Identical  with  a  quarter  of  the  area  formed 
by  the  intersecting  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude,  represented  on  postal 
maps  or  plans. 

■•(b)  The  units  of  area  are  the  basis  oi 
eight  postal  zones,  as  follows: 

••(1)  the  first  zone  Includes  all  territory 
within  the  quadrangle  in  conjunction  with 
every  contiguous  quadrangle,  representing  an 
area  having  a  mean  radial  distance  of  ap- 
proximately fifty  miles  from  the  center  of  a 
given  unit  of  area. 

"(2)  the  second  zone  Includes  all  units 
of  area  outside  the  first  zone  lying  In  whole 
or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  center 
of  a  given  unit  of  area. 

"(3)  the  third  zone  includes  all  units  of 
area  outside  the  second  zone  lying  In  whole 
or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  approximately 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of  a 
given  unit  of  area. 

"(4)  the  fourth  zone  Includes  all  uiuts  of 
area  outside  the  third  zone  lying  In  whole 
or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  approximately 
six  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of  a  given 
vinlt  of  area. 
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"(6)  the  fifth  zoie  Includes  all  \mlta  ol 
area  outalde  the  foi^h  zone  lying  In  whole 
or  In  ptLTt  within  a  radius  of  approximately 
one  thousand  miles  ffom  the  center  of  a  given 
vmit  of  area. 

"(6)  the  sixth  zo^e  Includes  all  units  of 
area  outside  the  flftj  zone  lying  in  whole  or 
in  part  within  a  radl|us  of  approximately  one 
thousand  four  hundijed  miles  from  the  center 
of  a  given  unit  of  area. 

"(7)  the  seventh  zpne  Includes  all  units  of 
area  outside  the  sixth  zone  lying  In  whole  or 
In  part  within  a  radius  of  approximately  one 
thousand  eight  huni-ed  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter of  a  given  unit  of  area. 

(8)  the  eighth  zoiie  Includes  all  units  cf 
area  outside  the  seventh  zone. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  use  units  of 
area  containing  poetal  sectional  center  fa- 
cilities as  the  basis  |of  a  poetal  zone  as  de- 
scribed m  subsectlcm  (b)  of  this  section. 
The  zone  shall  be  measured  from  the  center 
of  the  unit  of  area  Oontalnlng  the  dispatch- 
ing sectional  center  facility.  A  post  office  of 
mailing  and  a  post  oltce  of  delivery  shall  have 
the  same  zone  relationship  as  their  respec- 
tive sectional  center  facilities,  but  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  cause  two  post  offices  to  b« 
regarded  as  within  tlie  same  local  zone. 

to  the  eight  zones  de- 
scribed m  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  there  Is  a  looil  zone  sis  defined  by  the 
Corporatloit  from  tlipe  to  time. 

"(e)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  subject  to  se  ;tlon  5378  of  this  title. 
"§5374.  Books,  films,  and  other  materials; 
preferred  lates 

"(a)  E^xcept  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  ;>06tage  rate  Is  12  cents 
for  the  first  pound  o-  fraction  thereof  and  6 
cents  for  each  addlt:  onal  pound  or  fraction 
the  rate  now  or  here- 
thlrd-  or  fourth-class 
matter  shall  apply  lii  every  case  where  such 
rate  la  lower  than  th^  rate  prescribed  In  this 
subsection  on — 

"(1)  books.  Including  books  Issued  to  sup- 
plement other  book  I,  consisting  wholly  of 
reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography  or 
Incidental  blank  spaces 
for  notations,  and  cckitainlng  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  Incidental  announcements 
of  books: 

(2)  16-milllmeter  br  narrower  width  films, 
and  catalogs  cf  such  films,  except  when  sent 
to  or  from  commercia  1  theaters; 

"(3)  printed  music  whether  In  bound  form 
or  In  sheet  form; 

"(4)  printed  objective  test  materials  and 
accessories  thereto  used  by  or  in  behalf  of 
educational  Institutions  In  the  testing  of 
ability,  aptitude,  achievement.  Interests,  and 
other  mental  and  personal  qualities  with  or 
without  answer,  tesi  scores,  or  Identifying 
Information  recorded  thereon  in  writing,  or 
by  mark 


thereof,  except  that 
after   prescribed    for 


Pounds 


L(ul 
deli«(  ry 


2... 
3... 
4... 
5... 

6... 
7... 
8... 
9... 
10.. 
U.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15-. 
16..- 
17.. 
18.. 
19.^ 
20.. 
il.. 


"(6)  sound  recordings,  including  Inciden- 
tal announcements  of  recordings  and  guides 
or  scripts  prepared  solely  for  use  with  such 
recordings; 

'(6)  playscrlpts  and  manuscripts  for  books, 
periodicals  and  music; 

"(7)  printed  educational  reference  charts, 
permanently  processed  for  preservation;  and 

"(8)  looseleaf  pages,  and  binders  therefor, 
consisting  of  medical  Information  for  dis- 
tribution to  doctors,  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  and  medical  students. 

"(b)(1)  Matter  designated  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  mailed  at  the 
regular  third  or  fourth  class  postage  rates 
or  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  for  the  first  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when 
loaned  or  exchanged  (Including  cooperative 
processing  by  libraries)  between — 

"(A)  schools,  colleges,  or  universities; 

"(B)  public  libraries,  museums  and  her- 
baria, religious,  educational,  scientific,  phil- 
anthropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans',  or 
fraternal  organizations  or  associations,  not 
organized  for  profit  and  none  of  the  net  in- 
come of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  stockholder  or  individual,  or  between 
such  organizations,  and  their  members, 
readers  or  borrowers. 

"(2)  The  materials  mailable  under  the 
rates  prescribed  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section are — 

"(A)  books  consisting  wholly  of  reading 
matter  or  scholarly  bibliography  or  reading 
matter  with  Incidental  blank  spaces  for  no- 
tations and  containing  no  advertising  mat- 
ter other  than  Incidental  announcements  of 
books; 

"(B)  printed  music,  whether  In  bound 
form  or  In  sheet  form; 

"(C)  bound  volumes  of  academic  theses 
In  typewritten  or  other  duplicated  form; 

"(D)  periodicals,  whether  bound  or  un- 
bound; 

"(E)  sound  recordings; 

"(P)  other  library  materials  in  printed, 
duplicated  or  photographic  form  or  In  the 
form  of  unpublished  manuscripts;  and 

"(G)  museum  materials,  specimens,  col- 
lections, teaching  aids,  printed  matter,  and 
interpretative  materials  intended  to  Inform 
and  to  further  the  education  work  and  In- 
terests of  museums  and  herbaria. 

"(3)  Before  being  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ential rates  imder  this  subsection,  the  Cor- 
poration may  require  an  organization  or  as- 
sociation to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to 
it  that  none  of  the  net  income  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  indi- 
vidual. 

"(c)  16-mllUmeter  or  narrower  width  films, 
filmstrlps,  transparencies  for  projection, 
slides,  microfilms,  sound  recordings,  museum 
materials,  specimens,  collections,  teaching 
aids,  printed  matter,  and  interpretative  ma- 
terials intended  to  Inform  and  to  further  the 

"{Cents  per  parcell 


educational  work  and  interests  of  museums 
and  herbaria,  scientific  or  mathematical  kits. 
Instruments,  or  other  devices  and  catalogs  of 
those  Items,  and  guides  or  scripts  prepared 
solely  for  use  with  such  nuiterlals  may  be 
mailed  at  the  rates  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  this  section  when  sent  to  or 
from  the  institutions,  organizations  or  as- 
sociations listed  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1) . 

"(d)  The  limit  of  weight  on  parcels  mailed 
under  this  section  is  70  pounds. 

"(e)  Articles  may  be  mailed  under  this  sec- 
tion in  quantities  of  one  thousand  or  more 
in  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, only  In  the  manner  directed  by  it. 
"5  5375.  Permissible  marks  and  enclosures 

"(a)  The  sender  may  not  place  on  or  en- 
close In  fourth-class  mall  marks  that  have 
the  character  of  personal  correspondence, 
but  the  following  marks  and  enclosures  may 
be  placed  on  or  In  fourth-class  mall  when 
space  is  left  on  the  address  side  sufficient  for 
a  legible  address  and  necessary  stamps — 

"(1)  the  sender's  name,  occupation,  and 
address,  preceded  by  the  word  'from',  and  di- 
rections for  transmission,  delivery,  forward- 
ing, or  return; 

"(2)  marks  other  than  by  written  or 
printed  words  to  call  attention  to  words  or 
passages  In  the  text; 

"(3)  correction  of  typographical  errors; 

"(4)  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or 
inscription  not  of  the  nature  of  personal 
correspondence  on  the  blank  leaves  or  cover 
of  a  book  or  other  printed  matter; 

"(5)  matter  mailable  as  third-class  mall 
printed  on  the  wrapper,  envelope,  tag  or 
label; 

"(6)  marks,  numbers,  names  or  letters  for 
the  purpose  of  description  printed  or  written 
on  the  wrapper  or  cover; 

"(7)  the  words  'Please  Do  Not  Open  Until 
Christmas'  or  words  to  that  effect  on  the 
package,  wrapper  or  envelope  enclosing  the 
same  or  on  a  tag  or  label  attached  thereto; 

"(8)   corrections  on  proof  sheets; 

"(9)  manuscript  accompanying  proof 
sheets; 

"(10)  matter  mailable  as  third-class  mall; 
and 

"(1))  Invoices,  whether  or  not  also  serv- 
ing as  bills,  if  they  relate  solely  to  the  mat- 
ter with  which  they  are  mailed. 

"(b)  There  may  be  enclosed  with,  at- 
tached to.  or  endorsed  upon  third-  and 
fourth-class  mall,  either  in  writing  or  other- 
wise, the  Instructions  and  directions  for  the 
use  thereof. 
"§  5376.  Postage  rates  on  parcel  post 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  and  subject  to  section  5378  of  this 
title,  the  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class 
I>arcel  pKJst  are  based  on  the  zones  described 
in  section  5373  of  this  title  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table : 


Zones 


Island 
2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


eth 


7lh 


8th 


40 
40 
45 
45 

45 

bO 
55 
J5 
55 
BO 
SO 
>5 
SS 
15 
'0 
'0 
^5 
'5 
r5 


50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 
105 

no 

115 
120 
125 
130 
13S 
140 
140 
145 


50 

60 

65 

70 

80 

85 

90 

95 

105 

110 

115 

120 

130 

135 

140 

145 

150 

160 

165 

170 


55 

65 

75 

80 

90 

100 

105 

115 

120 

130 

135 

145 

150 

160 

165 

175 

180 

190 

195 

205 


60 

75 
85 
95 
105 
115 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 


70 
85 
100 
110 
125 
140 
150 
165 
175 
190 
200 
210 
225 
235 
245 
260 
270 
285 
295 
305 


75 
95 
119 
130 
145 
160 
175 
190 
210 
225 
240 
255 
270 
28S 
300 
315 
330 
345 
360 
375 


80 
105 
125 
145 
165 
185 
200 
220 
240 
260 
275 
295 
310 
330 
345 
365 
380 
400 
415 
435 


Zones 


"Pounds 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Local 

Island 

delivery 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

eth 

7fh 

8th 

80 

150 

175 

210 

265 

315 

390 

450 

80 

155 

180 

215 

275 

330 

405 

465 

85 

160 

185 

220 

285 

340 

415 

485 

85 

160 

190 

230 

290 

350 

430 

500 

85 

165 

195 

235 

300 

360 

445 

520 

90 

170 

195 

240 

310 

370 

460 

535 

90 

175 

200 

250 

320 

385 

475 

550 

95 

180 

205 

255 

325 

395 

485 

570 

95 

180 

210 

260 

335 

405 

500 

585 

95 

185 

215 

265 

345 

415 

515 

605 

100 

190 

220 

275 

350 

425 

530 

620 

100 

195 

225 

280 

360 

440 

545 

635 

100 

195 

230 

285 

370 

450 

555 

655 

105 

200 

235 

290 

375 

460 

570 

670 

105 

205 

240 

300 

385 

470 

585 

690 

110 

210 

245 

305 

395 

480 

600 

/Ob 

110 

215 

250 

310 

405 

495 

615 

720 

110 

215 

255 

320 

410 

505 

625 

/40 

115 

220 

260 

325 

420 

515 

640 

755 

115 

225 

265 

330 

430 

525 

655 

770 
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"(b)  Subject  to  section  5378  of  this  title, 
parcels  weighing  less  than  ten  pounds  and 
measuring  more  than  eighty-four  inches  but 
not  more  than  one  hundred  Inches  In  length 
and  girth  combined  are  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum postage  rate  equal  to  the  postage  rate 
for  a  ten-pound  parcel  for  the  zone  to  which 
the  parcel  is  addressed. 

"(c)  Subject  to  section  5378  of  this  title, 
the  postage  rate  on  gold  mailed  within  Alas- 
ka or  from  Alaska  to  other  States  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 


Pacific  Islands,   and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico   is  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof  regardless  of  zones. 
"§  5377.  Postage  rates  on  catalogs 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  5378  of  this  title. 
the  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class  catalogs, 
having  twenty-four  or  more  pages  at  least 
twenty-two  of  which  are  printed  and  weigh- 
ing sixteen  ounces  or  more  but  not  exceed- 
ing ten  pounds,  are  based  on  the  zones  de- 
scribed in  section  5373  of  thU  title  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table : 


"CATALOGS 
"|ln  cents! 


Zones 


"Weight  (pounds) 

1.5 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.5 

4 

4.5 - 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Local      1  and  2 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
39 


29 
30 
32 
33 
35 
36 
38 
39 
42 
45 
48 
51 
54 


30 
32 
33 
35 
37 
39 
41 
42 
46 
50 
53 
57 
60 


31 
33 
36 
33 
40 
42 
45 
46 
51 
56 
60 
65 
69 


33 
36 
39 
42 
44 
47 
50 
53 
59 
64 
70 
75 
81 


35 
39 
42 
46 
49 
53 
56 
60 
67 
74 
81 
88 
95 


38 
42 
46 
51 
55 
59 
64 
68 
77 
85 
94 
104 
112 


41 
46 
51 
57 
62 
67 
72 
77 
88 
98 
109 
119 
129 


"(b)  Subject  to  section  5378  of  this  title, 
the  rates  of  postage  on  catalogs  conforming 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  when  mailed 
In  quantities  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
Individually  addressed  pieces  at  one  time  and 
when  prepared  and  mailed  in  accordance 
with  conditions  established  by  the  Corpora- 
tion consist  of  a  piece  rate  in  addition  to 
a  bulk  rate  per  pound,  based  on  the  zones 
described  In  section  5373  of  this  title,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table : 

"(In  cents] 


"Zone 

Piece  rate 

Bulk  pound 
rate 

Local 

1  and  2 

17 

21 

1.9 
3.0 

3        

21 

3.6 

4         

21 

4.6 

5          

21 

5.7 

6        

21 

7.1 

7          

21 

8.7 

8      

22 

10.4 

"§  5378.  Reformation  of  conditions  of  mall- 
ability 

"(a I  Whenever  the  Corporation  finds  that, 
as  a  continuing  situation — 

"(1)  the  acceptance,  as  fourth-class  mail, 
of  mail  matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
in  the  mails  is  being  prevented,  or 

"(2)  the  revenue  from  the  fourth-class 
mail  service  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  such 
service  or  that  the  revenue  from  such  service 
Is  greater  than  the  cost  thereof,  or 


"(3)  any  other  condition  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  fourth-class  mall  service  which 
is  impairing  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  such  service, 

by  reason  of — 

"(A)  the  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class 
mall  (other  than  the  rates  prescribed  by  sec- 
tions 5346,  5374,  and  5391  to  5393,  Inclusive, 
of  this  title),  or 

"(B)  the  classification  of  articles  mailable 
as  fourth-class  mall,  or 

"(C)  the  postal  zone  structure  or  the 
method  used  in  establishing  such  structure. 

or 

"(D)  any  other  condition  of  mailablllty  as 
fourth-class  mail  (other  than  size  and 
weight  limits), 

it  shall  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  request  to — 

"(1)  increase  or  decrease,  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable, any  rate  or  rates  of  postage  on 
fourth-class  mall  (other  than  the  rates 
prescribed  by  sections  5346,  5374,  and  5391  to 
5393,  inclusive,  of  this  title) ,  or 

"(11)  reform  any  condition  or  conditions 
of  mailablllty  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
paragraphs (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  this  sub- 
section, or 

"(111)  take  both  such  actions. 

"(b)  The  request  of  the  Corporation  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  an  Increase 
or  decrease  in  any  rate  or  rates  of  postage  or 
for  reformation  of  any  other  condition  or 
conditions  of  mailablllty,  or  both,  shall  be 
deemed  approved  on  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  Corporation 


files  such  request  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  shall  become  effec- 
tive In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
request,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  thirtieth  day — 

"(1)   such  request  is  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mission, or 

"(2)   the  Commission  orders  an  investiga- 
tion of  such  request. 

If  final  determination  by  the  Commission,  on 
the  basis  of  such  investigation,  is  not  made 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  such  request  with  the  Commission,  such 
request  shall  be  deemed  approved  at  the 
close  of  such  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
and  shall  become  effective  In  accordance  with 
its  terms. 

'•§5379.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 
post  offices 
"Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed 
airmail  or  as  air  parcel  post,  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  in  weight  and  sixty  inches  in 
length  and  girth  combined,  which  is  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces  post 
office  shall  be  transported  by  air  on  a  space 
available  basis,  on  scheduled  United  States 
air  carriers  at  rates  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  accordance 
with  section  406  of  the  Federal  Avl.itlon  Act 
of  1958  (49  use.  1376).  upon  payment.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  surface  rate  of  post- 
age, of  a  special  fee  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation  for  such  transportation  by  air. 
Whenever  adequate  service  by  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers  is  not  available  to 
provide  transporutlon  or  mail  matter  by  air 
In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  transportation  of  such 
mail  matter  may  be  authorized  by  aircraft 
other  than  scheduled  United  States  air 
carriers. 

'■Subchapter  VI — miscellaneons  mail  matter 
"S  5391.  Keys  and  other  small  articles 

"(a)  Any  person  may  mail  without  pre- 
pavment  of  postage  a  key,  identification  card, 
identification  tag,  or  similar  identification 
device,  or  small  article  which  the  Corpora- 
tion by  regulation  designates,  which  bears, 
conUlns.  or  has  attached  securely  thereto — 
"(1)  a  complete,  definite,  and  legible  post 
office  address,  including  any  street  address 
or  box  or  route  number;  and 

■  (2)  a  notice  directing  that  It  be  returned 
to  the   address,   and   guaranteeing   the  pay- 
ment, on  delivery,  of  the  postage  due  thereon. 
"(b)  Postage  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  for  the 
first  two  ounces  or  fraction   thereof,   and  7 
cents  for  each  additional  two  ounces  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  collected  on  delivery. 
"?  5392.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 
"(a)    The  matter  described   in  .-subsection 
(b)   (Other  than  matter  mailed  under  section 
5393   of   this   title)    may   be   mailed    free   of 
postage,  if — 

-(1)  the  matter  is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
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or  other  persons  I'ho  cannot  use  or  read 
conventionally  prln  ;e<l  material  because  of  a 
physical  Impalrmeit  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  materlnl  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  fl  -st  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30.  1966  (Public  Law  89-522;  80  Stat. 
330); 

•'(2)  no  charge,  cr  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
Is  required  for  sucli  matter  not  In  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof; 

"(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Corporation  for  Ins  jectlon; 

"(4)  the  matter  contains  no  advertising; 
and 

"(5)  the  matter  Is  mailed  subject  to  size 
and  weight  Umlta  ;ions  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation. 

"(bi  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  ( a  >  la  extended  to — 

"(1)    reading  mauer  and  musical  scores: 

"(2)  sound  reproc  uctlons; 

"(3)  paper,  recorls,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

•'(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
sound  reproduction  i;  and 

"(6)  Braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional Of  pther  mat  "rials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  ysed  for  v  rltlng  by,  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of.  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  havl  ng  a  physical  impairment 
as  described  In  siibsectlon  (a)(1)  of  this 
section. 

"5  5393.  Unsealed  Utte*  sent  by  'jllnd  or 
physlcall  r  handicapped  persons 

"Unsealed  letters  senj  by  a  blind  person  or 
a  p>erson  having  a  physical  Impairment,  as 
described  in  secUoi^  5392(a)  (1)  of  this  title, 
in  raised  character^  or  sight-saving  type,  or 
In  the  form  of  sQ(und  recordings,  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postai  je. 
"S  5394.  Markings 

"All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other 
handlcapp>ed  persoiis  mailed  under  sections 
5392  or  5393  of  this  title,  shall  bear  the  words 
Free  Matter  for  tht  Blind  or  Handicapped', 
or  words  to  that  etiect  specified  by  the  Cor- 
poration, in  the  u{K>er  right-hand  comer  of 
the  address  area.      | 

"§  5395.  Mailing  pHvilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations 

"(a)  Plrst-class  [letter  mall.  Including 
postal  cards  and  post  cards,  and  sound- 
recorded  communications  having  the  char- 
acter of  personal  [correspondence  shall  be 
carried,  at  no  cos^  to  the  sender,  in  the 
manner  provided  By  section  5313(d)  (5)  of 
this  title,  when  mailed  by — 

"  ( 1 )  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  active  duty  as  defined  In 
sections  101(4)  anij  101(22)  of  title  10.  and 
ace  within  the  delivery 
States  post  office.  If — 
or  sound-recorded  com- 
by  the  member  at  an 
Armed  Forces  post  lofflce  which  has  been  es- 
tablished in  an  overseas  area,  as  designated 
by  the  President.  Wiere  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Statesi  are  engaged  in  action 
against  an  enemy  )f  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged In  military  o;  >eratlons  Involving  armed 
confilct  with  a  hos  lie  foreign  force,  or  serv- 
ing vrtth  a  friendly  foreign  force  In  an  armed 
confilct  in  which  tie  United  States  is  not  a 
belligerent;  or 

"(B)  the  member  Is  hospitalized  In  a  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Unlled  States  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  injury  incurred  as  a  result  of 
service  in  an  over8«  as  area  designated  by  the 
President  under  clause  (A) ;  or 

"(2)  a  member  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation  at  an  Armed  Forces 
post  office  and  adcressed  to  a  place  within 
the  delivery  limits  of  a  United  States  post 
office,  or  a  post  office  of  the  nation  in  whose 
armed  forces  the  amder  is  a  member.  If — 


addressed    to    a   plj 
limits  of  a  United 
"(A)    the    letter 
municatton  is  mail 


"(A)  the  member  is  accorded  free  mailing 
privileges  by  his  own  government; 

"(B)  the  foreign  nation  extends  similar 
free  mailing  privileges  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving 
with,  or  in,  a  unit  under  the  control  of  a 
command  of  that  foreign  nation; 

"(C)  the  member  Is  serving  with,  or  in,  a 
unit  under  the  operational  control  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication is  mailed  by  the  member — 

"(1)  at  an  Armed  Fortes  post  office  which 
has  been  in  an  overseas  area,  as  designated 
by  the  President,  where  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  action 
against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  involving  armed 
confilct  with  a  hostile  foreign  force,  or  serv- 
ing with  a  friendly  foreign  force  In  an  armed 
conflict  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
belligerent;  or 

"(11)  While  hospitalized  in  a  facility  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  services  in  an  over- 
seas area  designated  by  the  President  under 
clause  (D)  (1) ;  and 

"(E)  the  nation  in  whose  armed  forces  the 
sender  Is  a  member  has  agreed  to  assume  all 
international  postal  transportation  charges 
incurred. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
transfer  to  the  Corporation  as  postal  revenue, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  neces- 
sary expense  of  the  appropriations  or  funds 
and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the  equiv- 
alent amount  of  postage  due.  as  determined 
by  the  Corporation,  for  matter  sent  in  the 
malls  under  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  under  such  regulations,  as  the 
Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Jointly  may  prescribe. 

"§  5396  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations^  in  the 
Canal  Zone 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  5313(d) 
(4),  5379,  and  5396(a)  of  this  title,  each 
post  office  In  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service, 
to  the  extent  that  it  provides  mall  service  for 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  of  friendly  foreign  nations,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and  of 
the  activities  concerned,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums  equal  to 
the  expenses  Incurred  by.  the  postal  service 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter  sent 
In  the  mails,  and  In  providing  air  transporta- 
tion of  mall,  under  such  sections." 

AMENDMENTS   TO  TTTIX   5,   UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  section  101  is  amended  by  repealing  the 
line:   "The  Post  Office  Department."; 

(2)  section  305(a)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(9)  the  Postal  Corporation."; 

(3)  the  introductory  matter  preceding 
clause  (1)  of  section  3304a(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "in  the  postal  field 
service,"; 

(4)  section   4102(a)(1)    is   amended — 


(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or";   and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(D)  the  Postal  Corporation."; 

(5)  section   4301(1)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vi) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vli)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(vlii)  the  Postal  Corporation;  and". 

(6)  section  4501(1)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
,ipwing  new  clause : 

>;/  ( ill )  the  Postal  Corporation ; " ; 

m)   section  5102(a)(1)    is  amended — 

(Ik)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
claiiM  (vai) ; 

(B\by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
I  vlii) 

(C)  by  InsertiilS-^t  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(ix)    the  Postal   Corporation;"; 

(8)  section  5102(c)(1)  is  hereby  repealed; 

(9)  section  5303(a)(2)   is  hereby  repealed; 

(10)  the  Introductory  matter  preceding 
clause  ( 1 )  of  section  5304  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "the  provisions  of 
part  in  of  title  39  relating  to  employees  In 
the  postal  field  service,"; 

(11)  clause  (5)  of  section  5312  Is  hereby 
repealed: 

(12)  clause  (3)  of  section  5314  is  hereby 
repealed: 

(13)  clauses  (21)  and  (45)  of  section  5315 
are  hereby  repealed; 

(14)  section  5316  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (37)  and  (123); 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(128)  Rate  Conunlssloners,  the  Postal 
Corporation  (3) ."; 

(15)  section  5533(d)  (7)  (P)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(P)  section  907  of  title  39;": 

(16)  section  5541(2)  (vl)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(vl)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Corporation;"; 

(17)  section  5581(1)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Iv);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(V)     the    Postal    Corporation;": 

(18)  section  5595(a)(2)   Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vli); 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (vlii)  as 
clause  (Iz);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  re- 
designated clause  (Ix),  the  following  new 
clause : 

"(vill)  an  officer  or  employee  of  tke  Postal 
Corporation;  or"; 

(19)  the  last  sentence  of  section  5596(c) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Authority" 
the  phrase  "or  the  Postal  Corporation"; 

(20)  section  5701(1)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ill):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(Iv)  the  Postal  Corporation; "; 

(21)  section  5721(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  phrase  "or  the  Postal 
Corporation"; 

(22)  section  5911(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  phrase  "or  the  Postal 
Corporation"; 

(23)  section  5921(2)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  "corporation"  at 
the  end  thereof  the  phrase  "or  the  Postal 
Corporation"; 

(24)  section  6301(2)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (11)  the  first 
comma  thereof  and  the  phrase  "except  an 
hourly  employee  in  the  postal  field  service,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  clause  (xi); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (xli)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(xill)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Corporation."; 

( 25 )  section  6323  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  the  phrase  "a  substitute  employee  in  the 
postal  field  service"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections   (b)    and 

(d); 

(26)  section  7101  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 


"§  7101.  Right  to  organize;  postal  employees 
"An  employee  of  the  Postal  Corporation 
may  not  be  reduced  in  rank  or  pay  or  re- 
moved from  his  position  in  the  Corporation 
because  of — 

"(1)  membership  In  an  organization  of 
employees  of  the  Corporation  having  for  Its 
objects,  among  other  things,  improvements 
in  the  working  conditions  of  its  members, 
including  hours  of  work,  pay,  and  leave  of 
absence,  and  which  is  not  affiliated  with  an 
outside  organization  imposing  an  obligation 
on  the  employees  to  engage  in  a  strike,  or 
proposing  to  assist  them  in  a  strike,  against 
the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  presenting,  Individually  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  of  employees  of  the  Ooriwra- 
tion,  a  grievance  to  Congress  or  a  Member  of 
Congress."; 

(27)  section  7901(f)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  the  Postal  Corporation. '; 

(28)  section  8101(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"   at  the  end  of 

clause  ( ill ) ; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(Iv);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(v)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Corporation;"; 

(29)  section  8331(1)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vlU);  ^^         j 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ix)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(X)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Corporation.";  and 

(30)  section  8901(1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
Clause  (lU); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(Iv) ;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause:  ^     „    »  , 

"(v)    an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 

Corporation;".  ..  ^^     «    ♦ 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  rosx 
Office  Department — 


(1)  occupying  a  nonmanagerlal  or  non- 
professional position  within  the  Department 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
SGCtflon* 

(2)  who  is  transferred  from  a  position  in 
the  Department  to  a  position  in  the  Postal 
Corporation;  and 

(3)  who  was.  on  the  date  of  transfer,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement; 
shall,  as  long  as  his  employment  with   the 
Corporation    continues   without   a   break   in 
continuity  of  service,  continue  to  be  subject 
to  such  provisions.  Such  employment  shall 
be  deemed  employment  by  the  CKivernment 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  such 
provisions.  The  Corporation  shall  contribute 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  8334 
(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that 
such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying 
to  the  total  basic  pay  (as  defined  In  section 
8331(3)   of  such  title  and  except  as  herein- 
after provided)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the 
Corporation  who  are  covered  by  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83   of  title  5,   United   Slates 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  the 
percent    rate    determined    annually    by    the 
United   States   CUil   Service   Commission   to 
be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per- 
cent rate  of  the  system  provided  by  such 
subchapter  over  the  employee  deduction  rate 
specified  In  section  8334(a)  of  such  title.  The 
Corporation    shall    also    pay    Into    the    Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  such 
portion  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
fund  as  Is  determined  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  attributable 
to  its  employees.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions,  there  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement,  that  por- 
tion of  the  basic  pay  in  any  one  year  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Corporation  which 
exceeds  the  basic  pay  provided  for  In  section 
5312  of  such  title,  on  the  last  day  of  such 
year. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TTTl-E   18,  TTSTTED  STATES  CODE 

SEC.  4.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  the  analysis  of  chapter  1  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Postal  Service" 
in  item  12  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Postal  Corporation"; 

(2)  section  12  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"§  12.  Postal  Corporation  defined 

"The  term  Postal  Corporation',  as  used  in 
this  title.  Includes  every  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  whether  or  not  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  office.";  ^  ^  v. 

(3)  sections  440  and  441  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Postal  Service"  and  "Post  Of- 
fice Department"  wherever  they  appear  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corpora- 
tion"; 

(4)  section  500  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Post  Office  Department"  and  "Post  Office  De- 
partment of  the  United  States,  or"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corporation" 
and  "Postal  Corporation,  or  post  office  de- 
partment or  corporation",  respectively; 

(5)  secUon  501  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  phrases  "Post  Office  Department"  and 
"Postmaster  General"  wherever  they  appear 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corpo- 
ration"; ^   ^   w 

(6)  sections  612  and  876  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corporation"; 

(7)  section  877  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  phrase  "Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  States"  wherever  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  CorporaUon": 

(8)  secUon  1114  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  postal  Inspector,  any  postmaster, 
officer,  or  employee  in  the  field  service  of  the 


Post  Office  Department."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "any  postal  Inspector  of  the 
Postal  Corporation,  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Corporation  employed  in 
operations  and  organization  units  of  the 
Corporations  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,"; 

(9)  section  1303  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  postmaster  or  other  person  employed 
m  the  Postal  Service"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Corporation"; 

(10)  section  1341  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Postal   CorporaOon"; 

(11)  section  1342  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal 
Corporation"; 

(12)  section  1463  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Postal   Corporation"; 

(13)  section  1696(c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  This  chapter  shall  not  prohibit  the 
conveyance  or  transmission  of  letters  or 
packets  bv  private  hands  without  compensa- 
tion, by  special  messenger  employed  lor  the 
particular  occasion  only,  or  as  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  section  2301  of  title  39.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such 
section,  whenever  more  than  25  such  letters 
or  packets  are  conveyed  or  transmitted  by 
such  special  messenger,  the  requirements  of 
section  2301  (al  of  title  39  shall  be  observed 
as  to  each  piece"; 

(14)  section  1699  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "Postal  Corporation"; 

(15)  section  1700  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postal  Service"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Corporation"; 

(16)  section  1703  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "postmas- 
ter or  Postal  Service  employee"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal 
Corporation  officer  or  employee":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Cor- 
poration"; 

(17)  section  1704  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrases  "Post  Office  Department"  and 
"Postmaster  General"  wherever  they  appear 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corpo- 
ration"; 

(18)  section  1707  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corporation": 

(19)  section  1709  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "postmaster  or  Postal 
Service  employee"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Corporation  officer  or  em- 
ployee"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  phrases  "Postal 
Service"  and  "Postmaster  General"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '■Postal  Corporation ': 

(20 »  section  1710  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'postmaster  or  Postal  Service  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corpo- 
ration officer  or  employee"; 

(21)   section  1711  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "postmas- 
ter or  Postal  Service  employee"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Corporation  officer  cr 
employee";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  phrases  "Post  Of- 
fice Department"  and  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  thev  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Corporation";  (22)  section 
1712  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "postmaster  or  Postal 
Service  employee"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Corporation  officer  or  em- 
plovee"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  phrases  "Post  Of- 
fice Department"  and  "Postal  Service" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Corporation";    and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "postmaster  or  other 
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the  Post  Office 
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this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  have  abolished 
the  Post  Office  Department,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  office  or  position  under  the 
Department,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

TRANSFER    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Postal  Corporation  all  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  office 
of  Postmaster  General  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  abolished. 

(b)  The  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  or  to  be  made  available,  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Corporation. 

(c)  Postal  revenues  and  fees  collected  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  assets  of  the  Corporation. 

SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective — 

(A)  under  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  this  Act,  or 

(B)  In  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
Act, 

by  (I)  any  department  or  agency,  any  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or 
(11)  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Postal  Corpo- 
ration (In  the  exercise  of  any  authority  re- 
spectively vested  In  It  by  this  Act),  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  tUne 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof), 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act:  but  such  proceedings  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Postal  Corporation.  Orders  shall 
be  Issued  In  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall 
be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration (In  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
respectively  vested  In  It  by  this  Act),  by  a 
court  of  con;petent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(c)(1)    Except    as   provided   In   paragraph 

(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(Bi  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred  by 
this  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  No  cause  of  action  by  or 
against  any  department  or  agency,  functions 
of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits, 
actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  Postal  Corporation  or  such 
official  of  the  Corporation  as  may  be  appro- 
priate and.  In  any  litigation  pending  when 
this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 


time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party, 
enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection, 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  takes  effect,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  officer  thereof  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity.  Is  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  under 
this  Act— 

(A)  such  department  or  agency  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Corporation,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Corporation, 

such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Corporation. 

(d)  The  amendment  of  any  statute  shall 
not  have  the  effect  to  release  or  extinguish 
any  criminal  prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture, 
or  liability  Incurred  under  such  statute,  un- 
less the  amending  Act  shall  so  expressly  pro- 
vide,  and  such  statute  shall  be  treated  as  still 
remaining  In  force  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining any  proper  action  or  prosecution  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  prosecution,  penalty, 
forfeiture,  or  liability. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference 
in  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department 
or  agency,  officer  or  office  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Corporation  In  which  this  Act  vests  sucH 
function  after  such  transfer. 

MISCELLAKEOUS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act), 
regulation,  rule,  record,  or  document  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Postal  Service, 
the  postal  field  service,  or  the  field  postal 
service,  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Postal  Corporation, 
Any  reference  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  postal  field  service,  or  the  field  postal 
service  shaU  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the 
appropriate  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration unless  the  position  of  such  officer 
or  employee  has  been  abolished  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (59  Stat.  597),  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  346),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Postal  Corporation;"  after 
"Panama  Canal  Company;". 

RESERVING  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 

Sec.  9.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  declared  and  reserved, 
but  no  such  amendment  or  repeal  shall 
operate  to  Impair  the  obligation  of  any  con- 
tract made  by  the  Postal  Corporation,  prior 
to  the  effective  day  of  such  amendment  or 
repeal,  xmder  any  power  conferred  by  this 
Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  the  Postal  Corporation, 
to  provide  capital  Improvements,  and  to 
place  the  Corporation  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Any  such  sum  so  appropriated  shall 
be  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  those  sections  referred  to  In 
section  11(a)  of  this  Act,  which  are  to 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations 
and  funds  available  to  the  Post  Office  IJepart- 
ment. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Sections  1,  8,  9.  10,  and  11  of 
this  Act,  and  sections  101,  102,  301,  302,  501- 
505,  703.  and  704  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
shall  uecome  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment o^  this  Act. 
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The  section-by-secUon  analysis  of  the 
bUl  presented  by  Mr.  Hansen,  is  as  fol- 
lows: ._ 
Postal  Corporation  Act 

(A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  P'Ojl; 

slons  of  the  Postal  Corporation  Act.  a  bUi 

to  establish  a  Postal  Corporation  and  for 

other  purposes) 

Section  2:  Section  2  amends  TlUe  39. 
United  States  Code,  as  foUows: 

PART    I.      the    postal    CORPORATION 

Chapter  1  defines  the  terms  used  in  this 
title  and  applies  this  title  within  Guam  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  within  other 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Chapter  3  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Postal  Corporation  and  states  the  pxir- 
poses  for  establishing  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion, which  include  providing  adequate  and 
uniform  postal  services,  providing  needed 
equipment  and  facilities  to  postal  users,  pro- 
viding employment  to  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  merit  without  political  consideration 
and  providing  adequate  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation. 

Chapter  5  provides  for  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  a  Chief  Executive  Officer.  The  Board 
of  Directors  eonsUts  of  nine  members,  six 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President;  the 
seventh,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  as  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Corporation,  is  appointed  by  those  six  mem- 
bers- and  the  eighth  and  ninth,  one  of  whwn 
shall  be  the  Chief  Operating  Officer  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  other  as  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation,  are  appointed  by  the  first  seven 
members  of  the  Board.  The  members  shall 
have  six-year  terms  and  shall  exercise  all 
powers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes, 
functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration. Five  members  In  office  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  establUh 
committees. 

Chapter  7  grants  authority  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  establish  reasonable  classes  of  mall 
and  reasonable,  equitable  and  uniform  rates 
of  postage  and  fees.  Congress  can  allow  cer- 
tain postal  users  to  send  mall  of  any  class 
free  of  postage  or  at  rates  less  than  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Corporation  for  other  users 
of  such  classes. 

The  rate  shall  be  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration based  on  the  amount  of  postal  rev- 
enues received  from  such  mall,  plus  the 
amount  received  from  a  postal  surcharge  (not 
to  exceed  three  per  cent  of  the  postal  rev- 
enues estimated  to  be  received),  and  shall 
equal  the  amount  of  the  postal  revenues  that 
would  have  been  received  from  users  allowed 
to  mall  free  of  charge  or  reduced  rates  If  they 
had  not  been  entitled  to  free  or  reduced 
rates. 

A  rate  manager,  who  Is  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Board  only.  Is  respon- 
sible for  initiating  and  recommending  to  the 
Board  any  changes  In  rates,  classes,  or  the 
rate  structure  and  design.  Three  rate  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms 
of   nine   years   shall   promulgate   rules   and 
regulations  and  establish  procedures  (which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  change  or  super- 
vision by  the  Board)    to  give   notice,  hold 
hearings    and    render    an    opinion    on    any 
changes  recommended  by  the  rate  manager 
and  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Upon  receiving  the  opinion  of  the  rate  com- 
missioners, the   Board   may   adopt   with   or 
without  modifications  any  change  It  deems 
appropriate.     With     some     exceptions,     the 
Board  shall  transmit  the  change  adopted  by 
It  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  change 
shall  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  60  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  change 
Is    transmitted    unless,    within    the    60-day 
period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing In  substance  that  such  House  does  not 
favor  the  change. 


A  complaint  by  the  postal  user  Involvmg  a 
change  In  rates  or  fees,  classes  of  postal  users, 
or  the  rate  structure  or  design  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  rate  manager.  All  other  com- 
plaints involving  the  malls  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commissioners.  This  Chapter 
win  relieve  Congress  of  the  responsibility  of 
being  intricately  involved  In  the  revenue  and 
rate  policies  of  the  Postal  Corporation,  and 
will  allow  a  smoother  and  more  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  postal  system. 

Chapter  9  provides  a  personnel  structure 
for  the  Corporation.  Officers  and  employees 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  Title  5,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice and  all  appointments  shall  be  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  without  political  test  or  qualifi- 
cations. The  terms  of  employment  of  non- 
managerial  and   non -professional  employees 
shall  be  determined  by  collective  bargaining, 
and  the  President  shall  settle  any  disagree- 
ment or  dispute  in  the  manner  he  deems  ap- 
propriate   when    a    settlement    cannot    be 
reached  through  the  bargaining  process.  The 
terms  of  employment  of  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional employees  will  be  determined  by  the 
Board.  This  Chapter  will   allow  postal   per- 
sonnel policv  to  more  nearly  conform  to  th.it 
of  private  business  and  will  not  require  Con- 
gress to  become  Involved  In  such  policy.  Pro- 
vision for  armed  forces  postal  clerks  Identical 
to  those  under  present  law  are  Incorporated 
in  this  Chapter.  Corporation  employees  will 
take  the  same  oath  now  taken  by  Department 
employees.  The  present  provisions  regarding 
reception  of  fees  and  dual  employment  and 
extra  duties   will   apply   to  the   Corporation 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

Chapter  11  provides  for  delivery  and  trans- 
portation services.  There  Is  a  general  provi- 
sion for  the  free  delivery  of  mall.  However, 
provisions  for  specific  delivery  services  are 
not  included  In  order  to  allow  the  Corpora- 
tion more  flexibility  In  determining  the  best 
methods  to  follow.  Provisions  for  receiving 
boxes  are  the  same  as  apply  to  the  present 
postal  svstem.  The  provisions  granting  the 
Corporation  authority  to  transport  mall  are 
the  same  provisions  which  apply  to  the  pres- 
ent postal  service. 

Transportatlon-of-mall-by-rallroad  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  are  the  same  provisions  as 
apply  to  the  present  postal  service,  except 
for  provisions  relating  to  classes  of  mall,  spe- 
cial studies,  and  the  length  of  special  con- 
tracts. These  provisions  were  excluded  to 
allow  the  Corporation  to  determine  for  Itself 
the  number  of  classes  of  mall  to  be  provided, 
the  studies  which  it  may  want  to  make,  and 
the  terms  of  special  contracts  Into  which  it 
may  want  to  enter. 

Transportatlon-of-mall-by-alr  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  the  same  as  provisions  regulating 
the  present  postal  service,  except  that  the 
Corporation  Is  not  required  to  advertise  for 
bids  for  the  transportation  of  mall  by  air- 
craft. Here  again,  this  exception  is  designed 
to  give  the  Corporation  freedom  to  exercise 
its  own  business  Judgment. 

The   present  postal   service  provisions  re- 
garding transportation  of  mall  by  sea  as  in- 
cluded In  this  Act  are  limited  to  authority  to 
maintain  a  sea  post  service,  termination  of 
contracts  for  foreign  transportation,  trans- 
portation   of    mail    by    vessel    as    freight   or 
express,   and   fines  on  ocean  carriers.  Other 
provisions  were  not  Incorporated  in  order  to 
give   the   Corporation   as   much    freedom   as 
possible  to  determine  the  terms  of  contracts 
and  the  procedures  for  entering  Into   con- 
Transportation  of  maU  other  than  by  rail, 
air  or  sea  Is  not  limited  by  provisions  in  this 
Act  This  Chapter  states  that.   "The  Corpora- 
tion may  enter  Into  any  agreement  it  deems 
appropriate  in  order  to  provide  necessary  do- 
mestic or  foreign  transportation  of  mall  .  .  .' 
This  provision  is  subject  only  to  limitations 
regarding  transportation  of  maU  by  railroad 
and  air.  Thus  the  Corporation  is  allowed  the 
flexibility  to  provide  the  most  efficient  postal 


service  possible  under  up  to  date  manage- 
ment procedures  and  based  on  ctirrent  busi- 
ness Judgments. 

Chapter  13  provides  for  a  Postal  Corpora- 
tion Fund,  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
general  powers  of  the  Corporation,  principal 
office  and  venue,  taxation,  annual  reports, 
and  printing  of  illustrations  of  United  States 
stamps  Within  the  U.S.  Treasury,  a  Postal 
Corporation  Fund  is  established  and  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation  without  fiscal-year 
limitation.  The  Corporation  Is  granted  bond- 
ing authority  not  to  exceed  $2  billion  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  This  provision 
will  aid  the  Corporation  in  providing  much- 
needed  facilities  and  equipment.  Such  obli- 
gations are  not  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  except  as  to  the 
time  of  issuance  and  the  maximum  range  of 
interest  of  the  obligations. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  approve  a  pro- 
posed Issue  of  obligations  within  seven  work- 
ing days,  the  Corporation  may  issue  interim 
obligations  to  the  .Secretary  in  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  issue,  and  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  purchase  such  obligations.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  purchase  in- 
terim obligations  if  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  a  proposed  issue  cannot  be  sold 
on  reasonable  terms.  Not  more  than  $500 
million  in  obligations  issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Secretary  shall  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time. 

If  agreement  is  not  reached  within  eight 
months  concerning  the  issuance  of  obliga- 
tions which  the  Secretary  has  not  approved 
the  Corporation  may  proceed  to  sell  such 
obligations  without  approval  of  the  Secretary 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  retire  the  Interim 
obligations.  The  Corporation  may  sell  its  ob- 
ligations bv  negotiation  or  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bids  subject  to  the  right.  If  re- 
served, to  reject  all  bids. 

The  usual  corporate  powers  are  granted  to 
the  Postal  Corporation.  The  Corporation  can 
also  provide  for  the  handling  of  the  mail: 
provide  for  payment  of  postage.  Issue  postage 
stamps,    etc.:    establish    change,    or    abolish 
registry,   insurance,  cod.,  and  money  order 
svstem".  or  similar  systems:  establish  dead  let- 
ter offices:  except  as  otherwise  provided,  keep 
Its  own  svstem  of  accounts  and  forms  and 
contents  of  its  contracts  and  other  business 
documents:    prepare    a    budget   which    shall 
not    be    required    to    be    submitted    to    the 
United  States  Government,  or  be  Included  in 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Government: 
to  have  the  priority  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bank- 
rupt.   Insolvent,   decedents'   estates;    and    to 
enter  Into  contracts  without  advertising  as 
required   bv  41-U.S.C  ,   5.   These   powers   r.re 
intended  to  free  the  postal  service  from  the 
straltjacket   of   legislation   and   bureaucracy 
and  allow  it  flexibility  in  meeting  the  fa.<=t- 
changing  needs  and  demands  of  the  United 
States  postal  users. 

The  Corporation,  its  property,  assets.  :n- 
eome  and  obligations  are  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion by  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  political 
subdl-vlslon  thereof,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  except  for  estate.  Inheritance,  or  eift 
taxes  assessed  against  obligations  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  and  the  present 
provision  for  printing  illustrations  of  United 
States  stamps  applies  to  the  Corporation. 

PART    11.    GENERAL 

Chapter  21  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
make  international  postal  arrangements. 
arrange  for  international  money  orders,  and 
collect  for  transportation  of  international 
mall  from  other  countries  by  offsetting 
amounts  due  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States.  These  provisions  are  the  same  as 
presenUv  applv  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  the'  exception  that  International  money 
orders  are  not  limited  to  $100  in  order  not  to 
restrict  the  Corporation  any  more  than 
necessary. 
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Chapter  23  conta  na  provisions  regarding 
the  private  carriage  I  of  letters  which  are  the 
very  same  as  the  provisions  presently  apply- 
ing to  the  Poet  OfflcelOepartment. 

Chapter  25  Is  a  llstt  of  non-mallable  matter, 
and  non-mallable  nutter  under  this  Act  In- 
cludes the  same  provisions  presently  applied 
to  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

Chapter  27  makes  jthe  present  penalty  and 
frank  mall  provision^  applicable  to  the  Postal 
Corporation. 

Chapter  29  appUe^  the  present  provisions 
mall  and  dead  letter 
treatment  of  high  priority  to  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration. However,  ^peclflc  provisions  relat- 
ing to  classes  of  mall  and  short  paid  and 
undellverable  mall  i  re  not  Included  In  this 
Act  In  order  to  allov  the  Postal  Corporation 
latitude  In  determining  the  best  methods  to 
handle  such  mall. 

PABT    III.    EXISTING   CLiSSES   OF    MAIL    AND    RATES 


sa  ne  i 


execu 


civil 


ippolnltees 


proi  Islon 


Chapter  51  provlc^s 
rates  In  this  part  shill 
changed  In  accordance 
Part  I  of  this  Act 

Chapter  53  contains 
rates  which  are 
postal  system. 

Section  3:  Section 
States    Code,    regard 
tloBs  and  employees 
the-Poetai-  CorporatI  d 
of  this  Title  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley 
also  provides  an 
the    Poetal    Corpora 
addition,    non-mana 
sional  employees  of 
ment.  on  the  effectlfe 
shall  be  employed  by 
loss    of    accrued 
purposes   of   travel 
penses:    new    a 
and    transferred    e 
differentials  and  allo^a 
pwratlon   Is   treated 
trolled,    rather   thaui 
corporation.  The 
to  the  right  of  posta . 
will  also  apply  to  the 

Section  4:  Section  4 
States  Code,  regard! 
procedure  by  replaci 
the  present  postal 
terms  referring  to  thd 

Section  5:  Section 
fer  of  non-managerl^l 
employees  of  the 
the  Postal  Corporatl(^ 
of  this  section  and 
terms   of   employmenjt 
vided  by  collective 
professional  employe^ 
partment  on  the 
are  not  transferred 
tlon  unless   the 
clflcally  provides.  The 
office  or  position  of 
ment  on  the  effective 

Section  6:  Section 
for  the  transfer  of 
the  Post  Office 
tion   and    for 
Postmaster  General 
partment. 

Section  7:  Section 
provisions  of  this  Act 
tlons,  rules,  regulatloh 
in  effect  until  modlSpd 
seded,  set  aside,  or 
Directors.  The  Act  sh^U 
ceedlngs   pending  at 
takes  effect,  before 
cy.   the  functions  of 
by  this  Act;  such 
tlnued  before  the 
menced  prior  to  the 
effect  shall  not  be 
proceedings  shall  be 
as  If  this  Act  had  not 


i.g 
injg 


far 


effec  :ive 

io 
Boazd 


tie 
Department 
abolishknent 
and 


that  the  classes  and 
remain  in  effect  until 
with  the  provision  of 

all  of  the  classes  and 
app^cable  under  the  present 

t  amends  Title  5,  United 
ng    government    opera- 
Thls  section  excludes 
n  from  the  provisions 
manner  in  which  the 
Authority   is   excluded.   It 
tlve  pay  level  of  V  for 
ion    commissioners.    In 
Iterlal    and    non-prof es- 
the  Post  Office  Depart- 
date  of  this  section. 
;he  Corporation  without 
service    benefits.    For 
and    transportation    ex- 
student    trainees, 
n^loyees;     and    overseas 
nces:  the  Postal  Cor- 
is   a    Government-con- 
a   Government-owned, 
of  Title  5  relating 
employees  to  organize 
Postal  Corporation, 
amends  Title  18.  United 
crimes  and  criminal 
the  terms  referring  to 
service  with  appropriate 
Postal  Corporation, 
provides  for  the  trans- 
and  non-professional 
Office  Department  to 
on  the  effective  date 
the  continuation  of 
until   otherwise   pro- 
bargaining.  Managerial  cr 
of  the  Post  Office  De- 
date  of  this  section 
the  Postal  Corpora- 
of  Directors  so  spe- 
Section  abolishes  .iny 
the  Post  Office  Depart- 
date  of  this  Section, 
consists  of  provisions 
postal  system  from 
to  the  Corpora- 
of   the   office   of 
the  Post  Office  De- 


7  contains   the  saving 

All  orders,  determina- 

s.  etc..  shall  continue 

terminated,  super- 

re(>ealed  by  the  Board  of 

not  affect  any  pro- 

the  time  this  Section 

department  or  agen- 

whlch  are  transferred 

_    shall  be  con- 

Ccrporatlon.   Suits  com- 

fate  this  section  takes 

by  this  Act  and 

in  the  same  manner 

been  enacted.  The  en- 


any 


afl  ected 
hkd 


actment  of  this  Act  shall  not  causa  the 
abatement  of  any  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding commenced  by  or  against  any  officer 
In  his  official  capacity  or  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act.  The  passage  of  this  Act  shall  not 
have  the  effect  to  release  or  extinguish  any 
criminal  prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or 
liability  incurred  under  statutes  amended 
by  this  Act.  References  in  other  laws  to  de- 
partments or  officials  transferred  will  not 
refer  to  the  Department  or  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Section  a.  Section  8  provides  that  refer- 
ences to  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Postal  Service,  or  Postal  Pleld  Service  shall 
be  references  to  the  Corporation.  The  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  applies  to 
the  Postal  Corporation. 

Sectto?i  9:  Section  9  expressly  declares  and 
preserves  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act. 

Section  10:  Section  10  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriations of  sums  necessary  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Postal  Corporation,  for  capital 
improvements,  and  for  the  placement  of  the 
Corporation  on  a  self-supporting  basts.  The 
transition  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  ap- 
propriations and  funds  available  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Section  11:  Section  11  provides  for  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  in  the 
morning  liour  for  a  period  of  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  oi'dered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
3— RELATING  TO  THE  NIGERIA- 
BIAFRA  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
brief  time  I  will  speak  today,  perhaps  as 
many  as  75  or  100  people  will  die  of 
starvation  in  the  African  villages  and 
countryside  that  are  now  ravaged  by 
the  war  between  Nigeria  and  the  break- 
away region  of  Biafra.  This  cruel  con- 
flict, from  which  neither  side  can  ever 
emerge  as  a  victor  except  in  the  most 
narrow  sense,  now  threatens  to  extin- 
guish literally  millions  of  lives  by  a  slow 
and  lingering  death  that  can  be  avoided 
only  if  action  is  taken  quickly.  And  It 
can  be  avoided  without  directly  injecting 
external  political  forces  into  what  is 
essentially  an  internal  dispute. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  has 
prompted  me  to  submit  today  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  for  the  conscience  of  America 
by  doing  more  to  help  end  the  senseless 
suffering  that  is  the  byproduct  of  this 
dispute.  I  am  privileged  to  be  joined  in 
this  effort  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  >  and  50  of  our  colleagues.  More- 
over, this  same  resolution  will  be  intro- 
duced tomorrow  in  the  other  body  by 
Representatives  Morse  and  Phaser,  who 
have  been  joined  in  turn  by  approxi- 
mately 90  of  their  colleagues. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  Congress  to  have 
so  many  distinguished  legislators  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country  unite  In  an 
attempt  to  speed  help  to  those  in  such 
desperate  need.  For  truly,  this  is  an  issue 
that  transcends  party,  ideolog>'.  or  geog- 
raphy. It  is  an  issue  which  summons  all 
who  care   for  the  fate  of   their  fellow 


man,  no  matter  on  what  remote  corner 
of  the  globe  he  may  dwell.  And  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  we  who  introduce  this 
bill  today  invite  others  to  join  us  in  this 
humane  crusade.  It  is  our  hope  that  both 
the  Senate  and  House  will  deliberate 
thoroughly,  but  swiftly— for  time  is  of 
the  essence — and  by  passing  this  meas- 
ure advise  the  President  and  the  countrj-, 
and  tell  the  world  that  we  want  to  bring 
our  material  wealth  to  bear  to  save  lives 
before  it  is  too  late  and  our  consciences 
are  forever  seared. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion we  submit  today  is  simple  in  both 
construction  and  purpose.  It  is  designed 
to  shatter  the  stagnation  which  thus  far 
has  prevented  the  expanded  flow  of  relief 
which  even  the  most  conservative  statis- 
tics indicate  is  needed.  And  it  is  with 
this  design  in  mind  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  urges  the  President  to  make 
available  increased  amounts  of  surplus 
food,  relief  moneys,  noncombat  aircraft, 
and  such  other  vehicles  of  transporta- 
tion as  may  be  needed  for  relief  pur- 
poses. It  further  suggests  that  this  relief 
assistance  be  made  available  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  UNICEP, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  such  other  suitable  religious 
and  charitable  relief  agencies  as  may  be 
operating  in  the  area  with  the  consent 
of  the  responsible  authorities.  Moreover, 
this  material  would  be  made  available 
after  proper  requests  had  been  made  by 
the  participating  agencies. 

Finally,  the  concurrent  resolution 
urges  our  Government  to  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  other  nations  in  this  human- 
itarian effort. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  indeed  uncomplicated.  But 
because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  because  we  bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility not  to  urge  our  Government 
into  precipitous,  unwise,  or  needlessly 
risky  ventures.  It  deserves  careful  study 
and  consideration. 

Though  the  humanitarian  require- 
ments of  the  current  crisis  are  obvious, 
we  must  use  caution  lest  we  overextend 
ourselves  politically,  militarily  and  even 
economically.  It  is  not  our  intention,  in 
calling  for  further  relief  efforts,  to  com- 
mit our  Government  to  an  open-ended 
aid  program  for  the  area  for  years  to 
come.  But  neither  is  it  our  desire  to  put 
a  price  tag  on  human  lives.  Thus,  the 
concurrent  resolution  envisages  a  stepup 
in  the  amount  of  food  and  money  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  without  any 
specified  ceiling.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
this  measure  is  aimed  at  helping  resolve 
the  current  relief  crisis  and  is  not  de- 
signed to  bind  us  to  a  massive  economic 
commitment  once  the  threat  of  mass 
starvation  is  ended. 

The  United  States  has  already  given 
approximately  $23.7  million  in  relief, 
much  of  it  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  480 
food.  The  expansion  called  for  by  this 
resolution  might  mean  an  eventual  com- 
mitment of  double,  triple,  or  even  quad- 
ruple *.his  amoimt.  But  it  is  not  expected 
to  involve  billions  over  a  period  of  years, 
as  some  might  fear.  Though  the  crisis 
may  last  for  many  months,  It  is  certainly 
not  going  to  entail  an  effort  rivaling  the 
Marshall  plan.  Thus,  to  those  who  are 
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concerned  lest  we  overcommit  our  Treas- 
ury, let  me  say  that  while  I  would  hope 
we  would  continue  to  help  the  people  of 
West  Africa  build  a  viable  society  after 
this  war  has  ended,  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  not  to  create  a  postwar  re- 
construction program.  It  Is  simply  to 
bring  help  to  innocent  people  who  are 
trapped  in  a  cruel  situation  and  whose 
needs  are  urgent.  The  relief  food  and 
money  referred  to  are  for  this  period  of 
immediate  need  only. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  money,  let  me  also  point  out 
that  the  shipment  of  Public  Law  480  food 
overseas  will  benefit  our  agricultural 
economy  by  further  reducing  expensive 
surpluses. 

Another  point  In  cormectlon  with  the 
concurrent  resolution's  reference  to 
monev  might  also  be  made,  for  several 
individuals  have  asked  why  the  measure 
did  not  confine  Itself  solely  to  food,  medi- 
cine, and  transport.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  relief  agencies  operating 
In  the  field  need  money  to  further  their 
work.  They  need  it  to  buy  local  foods, 
often  preferred  by  the  starvation  vic- 
tims in  question,  and  they  need  it  for 
warehouse  facilities,  the  hiring  of  local 
transport,  the  purchase  of  fuel,  ship- 
ment costs,  chartered  pilots,  and  perhaps 
even  for  an  expansion  of  airfield  or  port 
facilities  that  would  probably  be  necessi- 
tated by  an  expanded  relief  program. 

Some  of  the  money  in  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  available  now  in  the  form 
of  standby  contingency  fimds  that  could 
be  released  should  the  President  choose 
to  do  so.  The  rest  might  have  to  come 
from  supplemental  appropriations  that 
could  be  made  available  as  detailed  re- 
quirements were  made  known.  In  any 
event,  though  an  increase  in  relief  spend- 
ing would  be  Inevitable,  it  would  not  be 
enormous  in  terms  of  our  current  na- 
tional budget  of  over  $180  billion.  And 
equally  important,  it  would  save  count- 
less lives  and  thus  make  a  contribution 
to  humanity  that  is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution also  calls  for  the  President  to  in- 
crease significantly  the  number  of  air- 
craft and  other  vehicles  of  transporta- 
tion that  might  be  needed  by  the  relief 
agencies.  The  United  States  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  was  selling,  for  a  mini- 
mal fee,  eight  surplus  C-97G  Strato- 
freighters  to  the  church  groups  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Four  of  the  planes  are  to  go  to  the 
Red  Cross,  which  operates  its  mercy 
flights  from  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 
and  four  to  the  American  religious  con- 
sortium. Joint  Church  Aid,  USA,  which 
operates  from  the  island  of  Sao  Tome. 

The  sale  of  these  aircraft  is  an  impor- 
tant positive  step  forward,  for  it  nota- 
bly improves  the  ability  of  these  agen- 
cies to  bring  the  relief  supplies  into  the 
heart  of  the  war  zone.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  planes  will  replace  the  ancient 
Constellations  and  DC-B's  which  have 
been  bearing  the  airlift  burden  thus  far. 
But,  Mr.  President,  much  more  must 
be  done.  Even  with  the  arrival  of  the  C- 
97G's  with  their  36.000-poimd  cargo 
capacity,  it  is  not  expected  that  relief 
flights  will  carry  in  more  than  200  or  250 


tons  of  food  a  day.  As  the  daily  require- 
ments have  been  estimated  from  a  low 
of  1,000  tons  to  a  high  of  2,500  tons,  it  is 
obvious  that  more  planes  will  be  needed. 
Moreover,  the  0-970, 1  am  told,  is  a  dif- 
ficult plane  to  maintain.  Its  engines  are 
complex  and  on  occasion  temperamental, 
and  it  is  a  very  heavy  aircraft  with  a 
side-loading  cargo  door.  The  C-130,  or 
"Hercules,"  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
"footprint"  weight  one-half  that  of  the 
Stratofreighter,  a  full-opening  cargo 
hatch,  simpler  engines  to  maintain,  and 
can  take  off  and  land  with  roughly  1,000 
feet  less  nmway. 

In  sum,  more  and  better  planes  are 
needed.  It  is  hoped  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution will  give  the  impetus  to  provide 
them.  ^.    . 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  does  not 
specify  the  terms  imder  which  these 
cargo  aircraft  will  be  provided.  Such 
vagueness  is  deUberate.  Given  the 
variety  of  planes  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  choose,  he  might  wish  to 
donate  some,  sell  others,  and  lend-lease 
still  more.  He  is  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  which  aircraft  will  be  pro- 
vided and  the  terms  that  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  and  humanity. 
The  important  point  is  that  more  and 
better  planes  be  provided— and  be  pro- 
vided soon. 

The  concurrent  resolution  also  calls 
for  the  possible  provision  of  "other  vehi- 
cles of  transportation."  This  vagueness, 
too  is  deliberate.  It  is  conceivable  that 
sometime  in  the  near  future,  while  the 
relief  crisis  is  still  urgent,  agreement  may 
be  reached  by  the  disputants  to  open  a 
water  channel  or  even  a  land  corridor  for 
the  transshipment  of  relief  supplies.  If 
this  happy  situation  were  to  occur,  we 
would  want  to  have  made  it  clear  to  our 
Government  that  we  in  the  Congress 
would  also  favor  arrangements  by  which 
trucks  or  barges  could  be  made  available 
to  take  full  advantage  of  such  a  break- 
through. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion   further    suggests    that    any    such 
equipment,  food  or  money  be  provided  to 
the    Organization    of    African    Unity 
UNICEF.  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  or  other  suitable  religious 
and  charitable  relief  agencies.  The  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity— OAU— is 
the  regional  body  which  the  independent 
African  states  have  created  to  deal  with 
the  economic,  political  and  security  mat- 
ters of  the  continent.  It  has  established 
a  consultative  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  deal  with  the  current  Nigerian- 
Biafran  impasse.  A  number  of  attempts 
to  mediate  the  conflict  and  reach  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  have  failed,  and  as  yet 
the  committee  has  not  undertaken   a 
relief  role.  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
preclude  an  active  and  successful  OAU- 
directed  aid  program.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  OAU  would  become 
more  active  in  this  regard.  Given  the 
limited  resources  which  the  group  has  at 
its  command,  however,  such  an  African- 
directed  humanitarian  program  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  without  significant  sup- 
port such  as  this  concurrent  resolution 
could  provide. 
Mr.    President,    by    encouraging    the 


OAU  to  consider  a  more  active  relief 
role,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution  to  limit  expanded  relief 
efforts  solely  to  this  one  p>osslble  ave- 
nue of  approach.  Other  agencies,  such 
as  UNICEF  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  provide  other 
alternatives    which    may,    in    the    end. 
prove  more  productive.  Whether  or  not 
this  becomes  the  case  is  for  the  Africans 
and  the  international  relief  agencies  to 
determine.  Our  sole  function  is  that  of 
using  our  material  and  logistical  capa- 
bilities to  provide  support  for  those  who 
need  it  and  who  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Both  UNICEF  and  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
have  been  quite  active  in  trying  to  for- 
mulate an  effective  relief  program  and 
both  have  received  support  from  the  U.S. 
Government.  Moreover,  both  have  been 
able  to  secure  some  degree  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  authorities  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  operate,  though  there  have 
been  some  notable  lapses  on  occasion. 

But  the  possibilities  for  developing 
or  expanding  suitable  agencies  to  re- 
ceive and  implement  our  relief  assist- 
ance are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  ones 
just  discussed.  As  provided  in  the  res- 
olution, "other  suitable  religious  and 
charitable  relief  agencies"  In  addition  to 
the  OAU.  UNICEF.  and  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  support. 

Agencies  t>ased  in  the  United  States 
and  eligible  for  AID  assistance,  such  as 
Joint  Church  Aid.  USA.  and  might  now 
or  in  the  future  be  operating  in  the 
area,  would  also  be  included.  Thus,  the 
various  alternative  routes  for  relief  as- 
sistance proposed  in  the  resolution  are 
many  and  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Aid  would  be  given  to  any  eligible 
group  which  requested  it.  In  this  way 
the  United  States  could  in  no  way  be 
accused  of  foisting  its  assistance  on 
those  who  might  not  want  it  for  reasons 
of  their  owTi.  Also,  the  process  of  sub- 
mitting a  request  and  outUning  a  pro- 
gram would  serve  to  more  clearly  define 
objectives  and  avoid  frivolous  or  poorly 
conceived  projects. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  important  point 
must   be   considered   in   examining   the 
intent  and  ramifications  of  this  proposed 
program  of  expanded  relief.  And  that  is 
that  the  receiving  agencies  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  operating  with  the  consent 
of  the  responsible  authorities  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  every  group  considered 
above,  that  is  already  the  case.  If  these 
efforts  are  to  be  effective,  they  must  have 
at  least  some  measure  of  cooperation 
from  the  authorities  in  de  facto  control 
of  the  territories  involved.  Thus,  if  the 
OAU  begins  a  relief  program  which  ini- 
tially may  be  restricted  to  federally  con- 
trolled areas,  it  would  be  anticipated  that 
before  asking  for  the  expanded  American 
assistance  provided  by  this  resolution  it 
would   secure   the   cooperation    of    the 
Lagos  authorities  for  its  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Joint 
Church   Aid.  USA,   operations   off   Sao 
Tome  into  Biafra.  at  the  consent  of  the 
Biafran  authorities  would  be  desired.  And 
if  another  agency  were  operating  on  both 
sides  of  the  war  zone,  then  the  consent 
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of  the  authorities]  of  both  sides  to  the 
conflict  would  be  a|iticipated. 

In  considering  jthe  ramifications  of 
such  a  policy  it  is  Important  to  bear  In 
mind  that  this  philosophy  Is  already  the 
operating  gxilde  fqi-  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. The  $23.7  million  in  aid  we 
have  already  given  to  relief  groups  In- 
cludes assistance  'provided  to  agencies 
operating  without  the  consent  of  both 
disputants,  but  whjch  are  operating  with 
the  agreement  of  the  authorities  cur- 
rently In  control  of  the  territory  con- 
cerned. Thus,  while  the  authorities  not 
giving  consent  to  programs  being  admin- 
istered in  what  to  them  is  enemy  territory 
may  be  perturbed  ibout  an  expansion  of 
these  current  efforts,  there  are  no  al- 
ternatives If  the  massive  starvation  is  to 
be  halted.  The  failure  of  repeated  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  a  relief  land  corridor 
show  the  kind  of  delays  that  could  occur 
should  the  consentjof  both  disputants  be 
required  in  each  case.  And  in  a  crisis 
which  is  as  urgent}  as  this  one,  such  de- 
lays could  be  fatal  fco  thousands,  perhaps 
millions.  | 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is 
not  our  'WTsh  to  exacerbate  the  conflct,  it 
is  anticipated  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  provide  foif  international  inspec- 
tion of  the  relief  shipments  to  guarantee 
the  security  interests  of  both  sides.  Many 
formal  and  informal  avenues  are  avail- 
able to  create  the  mechanism  by  which 
such  an  inspection  could  take  place.  The 
United  Nations,  thie  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Gross,  or  other  suitable 
vehicles  could  be  developed  with  both 
Nigerian  and  Bialran  participation  to 
guard  against  the  fligerian  concern  that 
uggled  into  Biafra 
le  also  protecting  the 
elr  fear  of  poisoned 
exact  formula  which 
t  unknown,  but  the 
both  sides  are  inter- 
ested In  reaching!  an  accommodation, 
particularly  since  t^e  fighting  has  dead- 
locked and  neither]  side  is  benefiting  de- 
cisively by  the  ccjntinuation  of  large- 
scale  civilian  starvation. 

Given  the  good  (Jhance  of  such  an  ac- 
cord, plus  the  fact  that  the  expanded 
relief  envisaged  by  this  resolution  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  current  policy 
which  has  already  proved  diplomatically 
workable  and  thu^  is  not  a  radical  al- 
teration, the  formiila  for  official  indig- 
enous cooperation  i^roposed  in  this  legis- 
lation appears  to  ^e  the  most  balanced 
and  effective  approach  we  have  available. 
Mr.  President,  Jthe  resolution  con- 
cludes by  urging  ihe  United  States  to 
actively  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
nations  in  this  expanded  humanitarian 
effort.  This  final  p<^int  is  truly  vital,  for 
alternative  to  sole 
nited  Nations  as  the 
temational  aid  pro- 
hich  brings  with  it 
ifficulties.  It  would 
e  that  this  effort  by 
ould  succeed  in  at- 


arms   might   be   s|: 
along  with  food,  wh 
Biafrans  against 
relief  supplies.  The 
may  evolve  is  as 
Indications  are  that 


it  provides  a  viab! 
reliance  upon  the 
framework  for  an 
gram — a  position 
certain  avoidable 
certainly  be  our  h^ 
the  United  States 


tracting  the  active  support  of  a  number 
of  concerned  nations.  In  this  way  the 
pitfalls  of  formal  y.N.  consideration  of 
the  issue  could  be  skirted,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  ad  noc  relief  consortiimi 
could  provide  a  \forkable  method  for 
coordinating  aid. 


In  any  event,  it  could  create  a  frame- 
work which  the  United  Nations  would 
later  find  useful  should  it  begin  a  formal 
relief  effort  of  its  own;  and  in  the  final 
analysis  such  an  ad  hoc  approach  does 
nothing  to  prohibit  UJ^.  initiatives  by 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  them.  It  merely 
attempts  to  guarantee  that  steps  to 
create  an  internationsil  relief  structure 
will  be  given  impetus  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  U.N.  can  or  will  act. 

Other  factors  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal offered  today  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. One  vital  point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  the  total  thrust  of  the  resolution 
is  to  provide  a  way  for  relief  to  be  made 
more  effective.  It  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity and  nothing  more.  Whether  or  not 
this  opportunity  is  seized  and  made  a 
reality  depends  upon  the  Africans  them- 
selves. And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
it  is  their  confiict,  not  ours,  and  we  have 
neither  an  interest  nor  a  desire  to  be- 
come involved  in  determining  the  shape 
of  the  ultimate  settlement  they  agree 
upon. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
to  be  concerned  with  ending  ai-med 
strife,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  cannot 
be  the  world's  policeman.  We  certainly 
have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  over- 
involvement  in  other's  affairs.  Moreover, 
while  it  is  a  dispute  which  is  already 
unsettling  to  the  African  continent  and 
may  do  more  so  the  longer  it  drags  on,  it 
is  not  now  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  world  or  the  United  States. 

Given  these  realities,  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  was  designed  to  avoid  di- 
rect U.S.  involvement  in  the  dispute. 
This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  we 
are  or  should  be  indifferent  to  the  social, 
political,  economic,  and  military  factors 
which  have  brought  about  this  war  and 
which  now  prolong  it.  On  the  contrary, 
privately,  and  with  full  understanding 
and  compassion  for  the  complexities  In- 
volved, we  should  attempt  to  persuade 
the  two  sides  to  negotiate  and  compro- 
mise their  differences  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  the  use  of  force.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  to  provide  a  workable  way 
in  which  we  can  fulfill  our  moral  obli- 
gations to  save  innocent  lives  without  di- 
rect involvement  in  the  dispute.  The 
actual  relief  operations,  under  interna- 
tional supervision  and  with  reasonable 
opportunities  for  security  safeguards, 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  relief  agen- 
cies with  the  minimum  necessary  co- 
operation of  the  Africans  themselves.  In 
sum,  the  national  as  well  as  the  moral 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
met  by  this  legislation. 

Many  Americans  deeply  concerned 
about  this  widening  tragedy  are  in  favor 
of  a  direct  initiative  by  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations.  This  position  was 
mentioned  briefiy  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
but  given  the  widespread  attention  which 
it  has  received,  it  merits  further  exami- 
nation. As  mentioned  previously,  such  an 
initiative  is  not  precluded  by  the  legis- 
lation submitted  today,  but  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution itself  for  several  reasons. 

While  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  con- 
cern and  emotions  which  led  these  in- 
dividuals to  recommend  this  course  of 
action,  as  I  said  last  year  when  the  dis- 


tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  and  I  first  intro- 
duced a  modified  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  today,  I  nonetheless  dis- 
agree with  the  suggestion — at  least  for 
the  moment.  In  my  opinion,  any  such 
formal  recourse  to  the  United  Nations, 
either  in  the  Security  Council  or  in  the 
General  Assembly,  is  fraught  with  need- 
less risk. 

The  Africans,  for  example,  have  made 
it  quite  clear  that  they  wish  to  find  their 
own  solution  to  this  peculiarly  African 
crisis,  which  raises  the  important  issue 
of  Balkanization  for  the  whole  continent. 
In  a  meeting  of  heads  of  state  sponsored 
by  the  OAU,  the  Africans  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  4  passed  a  resolution  which  in  part 
asked  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
refrain  from  interfering  in  the  current 
Nigerlan-Biafran  crisis. 

It  is  rumored  that  it  is  the  French  who 
are  responsible,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  recently  increased  arms 
shipments  to  Biafra  which  have  now  en- 
abled the  former  eastern  region  of  Ni- 
geria to  fight  the  Federal  forces  to  a  vir- 
tual stalemate.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
well  known  that  both  the  British  and  the 
Soviets  have  been  equipping  the  Niger- 
ians with  sophisticated  weaponry  up  to 
and  including  jet  fighters. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  not  become  involved  in  fueling  the 
fires  of  war  in  Nigeria.  Tlius,  we  come  to 
the  problem  with  clean  hands.  But  while 
we  all  realize  that  an  end  to  the  fight- 
ing might  begin  with  a  cease-fire,  we 
must  recognize  reality.  And  in  this  case 
the  reality  is  that  three  great  powers 
have  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  that 
these  interests  are  likely  to  block  any 
peace  initiatives.  The  British,  fearful  of 
Soviet  influence  after  an  end  to  the 
fighting,  and  worried  lest  Biafran  con- 
trol over  the  oil-rich  eastern  region  deny 
them  economic  access,  want  a  unified 
Nigeria  and  at  the  moment,  apparently, 
are  still  in  favor  of  full  sui>E>ort  for  the 
Federal  Government's  policy  of  a  mili- 
tary solution. 

The  Soviets,  who  are  trying  to  expand 
their  Influence,  particularly  among  the 
northern  tribes,  have  an  interest  in  pro- 
longing the  turmoil  while  they  stabilize 
their  position. 

The  French,  who  also  have  an  inter- 
est in  Biafran  oil,  and  operating  upon 
the  premise  that  the  Biafrans  would  be 
more  responsive  to  their  wishes  in  this 
regard  than  would  the  Nigerians,  have 
apparently  opted  to  give  covert  support 
to  Biafran  secession. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
vergence of  big-power  interestiS  favoring 
a  continuation  of  the  fighting,  however 
deplorable.  Is  a  reality  which  we  must 
face.  It  would  doom  any  Security  Coun- 
cil Initiatives  just  as  surely  as  African 
sensitivity  to  any  organized  outside  in- 
terference would  doom  any  similar  sug- 
gestions in  the  General  Assembly. 

Thus,  because  it  is  not  in  our  interests 
to  embarrass  and  further  cripple  the  rep- 
utation of  the  United  Nations  by  pub- 
licly demonstrating  its  impotence  in  this 
crisis,  because  it  is  not  in  our  interests 
to  strain  our  relations  with  the  OAU  and 
its  many  member  states  by  trying  to  use 
the  United  Nations  as  a  wedge  to  force 
a  settlement,  and  because  it  is  not  in  our 
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Interests  to  further  complicate  the  crisis 
by  the  injection  of  extraneous  cold  war 
issues  that  would  inevitably  flow  from 
United  Nations  debate,  I  submit  that  it  is 
not  in  our  interests  or  in  the  interests  of 
the  Nigerians  and  Biafrans  to  formally 
involve  the  United  Nations  in  this  dis- 
pute. 

I  have  no  easy  solution  to  the  political 
Issues  which  now  divide  this  unhappy 
land.  I  fully  realize  that  unlike  the  pro- 
posals for  a  cease-fire  and  an  arms  em- 
bargo which  have  grown  in  frequency 
recently,  the  formula  brought  forward 
today  does  not  address  itself  to  methods 
by  which  political  or  military  pressures 
might  be  generated  to  bring  about  a  last- 
ing political  solution  to  the  crisis.  And 
thus  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  reso- 
lution is  concerned  with  only  part  of  the 
problem.  But  I  submit  that  if  this  is  so, 
it  is  concerning  itself  with  the  most  im- 
portant part — the  saving  of  millions  of 
lives  which  are  now  threatened. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  important 
business  of  saving  lives  cannot  proceed 
immediately  while  the  ultimately  more 
permanent,  but  nonetheless  immediately 
more  complicated  and  lengthy  process  of 
negotiating  a  settlement  proceeds  apace 
on  other  fronts. 

It  would  involve  a  needless  hazard  to 
these  threatened  people  to  tie  our  urgent 
concern  with  relief  to  any  particular  po- 
litical peace  formula.  Should  it  fail  or 
should  it  be  delayed  through  tedious 
talks,  thousands  of  people  would  die  who 
might  be  saved  by  an  expanded  relief  ef- 
fort which  could  and.  I  believe,  should 
be  mounted  independently  of  any  peace 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
such  an  expanded  relief  program  can  be 
mounted  in  complete  diplomatic  isola- 
tion. Obviously  an  enlarged  program  of 
humanitarian  aid  with  its  attendant  need 
for  expanded  airlift  and  shipping  facil- 
ities will  involve  arrangements  that  will 
have  political  effects.  But  compared  to 
the  amount  of  agreement  necessary  un- 
der full-fledged  peace  plans,  the  diplo- 
matic risks  are  minimal  and  any  tnreat 
to  our  interests  far  more  remote. 

In  any  event,  the  few  risks  entailed  in 
an  expansion  of  our  current  basic  diplo- 
matic position  are  noble  risks,  for  they 
would  be  undertaken  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  for  a  truly  altruistic  and  just 
cause.  When  the  United  States  ceases  to 
press  for  relief  programs  in  crises  such 
as  this,  then  it  will  cease  to  represent  the 
ideals  we  all  revere  and  which  we  in  the 
Congress  have  been  elected  to  promote 
and  protect.  As  President  Nixon  himself 
said  last  year: 

The  time  Is  long  past  for  the  wringing  of 
hands  about  what  Is  going  on.  While  America 
Is  not  the  world's  policeman,  let  us  at  least 
act  as  the  world's  conscience  In  this  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  millions.  .  .  .  America 
is  not  without  enormous  material  wealth  and 
power  and  ability.  There  is  no  better  cause 
in  which  we  might  invest  that  power  than 
in  sparing  the  lives  of  innocent  men  and 
women  and  children  who  otherwise  are 
doomed. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  these  sentiments.  Some  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  effort  today  favor  a 
call  for  a  cease-flre  and  the  imposition  of 
the  arms  embargo.  Others  are  opposed. 


Some  favor  recognition  of  Biafra  and 
hope  she  becomes  an  independent  state 
accepted  by  Nigeria.  Others  favor  uni- 
fication of  the  country  under  a  federal 
system.  While  still  others  would  welcome 
the  creation  of  a  confederation  with  a 
common  foreign  and  economic  policy, 
though  permitting  each  region  to  have 
complete  autonomy  with  regard  to  its 
internal  military  and  police  forces. 

What  is  more  important  than  their 
differences  over  the  ultimate  solution 
they  might  favor,  however,  is  their  una- 
nimity in  seeking  an  immediate  lessening 
of  the  starvation  and  their  joint  deter- 
mination to  see  the  United  States  do 
more  to  bring  this  humane  goal  to 
pass.  The  need  is  truly  urgent,  for  with 
every  day's  delay  more  men,  women  and 
children — especially  children — needlessly 
die.  We  simply  must  meet  our  humani- 
tarian obligations  more  fully  than  we 
have  to  date.  We  can  no  longer  avoid  a 
confrontation  with  our  consciences.  The 
time  has  come.  The  time  has  come  today. 
That  time  is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution resolution  referred  to  in  my  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  the  list  of  50 
cosponsors  joining  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  myself 
in  this  endeavor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  3)  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  re- 
lief assistance  to  persons  affected  by  the 
Nigerian  civil  war,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pearson  (for  himself  and  Senators 
Brooke,  Allott,  Bayh,  Bellmon,  Ben- 
nett, BoGGS,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Case,  Church,  Cooper,  Cranston.  Cur- 
tis, Dole,  Eagleton,  Fannin,  Gravel, 
Griffin,  Gurney,  Hansen.  Hart,  Hartke. 
Hatfield,  Hruska,  Hughes,  Inouye.  Jav- 
its,  Kennedy,  Mathias,  McCarthy, 
McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Miller, 
Moss,  Murphy,  Muskie,  Nelson.  Park- 
wood,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Scott,  Schweiker.  Spong,  Stevens.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Thurmond.  Tydincs.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Young  of  Ohio),  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  3 
Whereas,  reliable  reports  indicate  that 
there  is  a  tragic  loss  of  life  in  the  Nigerian 
Civil  War,  caused  by  starvation  and  disease 
in  areas  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  under  the  control  of  the  "Biafran" 
authorities:  and 

Whereas,  present  relief  operations  are  in- 
hibited by  poor  roads,  bad  weather,  inade- 
quate transport,  and  the  inaccessibility  of 
certain  areas  to  overland  supplies;  and 

Whereas,  increased  shipments  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
tragic  rate  of  starvation:  Now.  therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  (1)  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  act  to  increase  significantly  the 
amount  of  surplus  food  stocks,  relief  monies, 
non-combat  aircraft,  and  such  other  vehicles 
of  transportation  as  may  be  necessary  for 
relief  purposes;  and  this  relief  assistance 
should  be  made  available  to  and  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
UNICEF,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Bed  Cross,  and  such  other  suitable 
religious  and  charitable  relief  agencies  now  or 
hereafter  operating  in  the  area  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  responsible  authorities;  and  (2) 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  nations  in 
this  humanitarian  effort. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  those  who  have 
joined  with  him  in  a  proposal,  entirely 
eleemosynary  in  its  intent,  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  great  heart  of  America  is 
enlisted  wherever  famine,  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  tragedy  of  this  sort  become 
pervasive  and  so  burdensome  that  the 
local  authorities  and  local  governments 
involved  are  either  unable  or  in  some 
cases  unwilling  to  meet  it. 

Therefore,  I  most  heartily  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  having 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  resolution  is  deserving. 
As  he  says,  it  does  not  have  any  military 
overtone,  nor  any  sense  of  military  in- 
volvement, and  those  who  have  joined 
in  this  sentiment  are  of  differing  spirits 
as  to  the  pohtical  or  military  aspects  in- 
volved. But  I  do  most  heartily  commend 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent-, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  may 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  join  in  applauding  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke  I  for  having  provided  the  leader- 
ship in  preparing  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, and  I  congratulate  them  on  ac- 
quiring the  great  number  of  sponsors — 
among  whom  I  am  one — who  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  the  resolution. 

By  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  Senate 
concurrent  resolution,  it  is  understood 
that  it  would  not  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law.  and  that  it  merely  expresses 
the  sense  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
express  my  satisfaction  that  the  Sena- 
tors have  included  in  the  verbiage  of  the 
resolution  the  word  "noncombat,"  which 
is  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  aircraft 
which  would  be  utilized  in  this  relief  ef- 
fort. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator 
if,  in  his  judgment,  this  does  not  help  to 
allay  the  fears  that  some  might  have, 
namelv,  that  otherwise  we  might  be  get- 
ting into  another  Vietnam-tyiie  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  who  made  such 
a  great  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate  yesterday  |ln  regard  to  this  situ- 
ation, that  we  siold  eight  aircraft  for 
about  $4,000  to  a  relief  agency.  Including 
the  International: Red  Cross.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  if  additional  planes  are 
provided,  they  likewise  would  be  sold  to 
the  relief  agenciep.  They  are  noncombat 
aircraft.  That  is  known  to  all. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  these  plane*  will  not  be  flown  by 
American  personnel,  but  by  crews  en- 
gaged by  religloi^,  charitable,  or  relief 
organizations  which  are  undertaking  the 
flying  missions  today. 

The  land  area  0f  the  region  now  com- 
monly known  as!  Biafra  is  landlocked. 
The  Nigerian  forces  have  cut  off  access 
to  the  sea.  So  the  fuse  of  aircraft  is  about 
the  only  way  in  i^hich  relief  can  get  to 
the  Biafrans.  I  am  hopeful  that  other 
means  of  transportation  may  be  avail- 
able in  the  futuri^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
noted  in  the  resolution  the  words  "relief 
money."  Does  tha  Senator  from  Kansas 
have  any  idea  ^s  to  the  amounts  of 
money  that  may  be  required? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  I  indicated  in 
my  statement  thaft  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
at  this  time.  About  $23.7  million  of  aid 
has  been  provided  to  the  International 
Red  Cross,  to  UNlCEF,  and  to  stny  other 
agencies  that  arejqualifled  to  receive  aid 
through  the  contingency  fund. 

The  VICE  PR8SIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  frock  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  have  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  otdered. 

Mr.  PEARSON]  Some  of  the  aid  work 
is  now  being  dotae  by  relief  agencies, 
particularly  rellgibus  agencies,  which  are 
now  qualified  to  teceive  aid. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  note 
the  absence  from  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  any  reference  to  medical  sup- 
plies. I  assume,  of  course,  that  such  sup- 
plies could  be  included  in  the  term  "re- 
lief money.'"  Woiild  the  Senator  like  to 
respond? 

Mr.  PEARSON 
in  the  preamble, 
a  scarcity  of  food. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  froi^i  Kansas  wish  to  in- 
clude those  words  in  the  resolving  clause? 

Mr.  PEARSON,  I  think  so,  if  they  are 
not  already  there!  I  do  not  have  the  text 
of  the  resolution  before  me  now,  but 
those  words  could  be  included.  They  are 
within  the  intent!  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senatos.  Again  I  compliment 
him.  i 

Mr.  KENNEDIY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  j  distinguished  Senator 
from  E^nsas.  I  im  a  cosponsor  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

If  I  had  one  Additional  comment  to 
make,  regarding  the  resolution,  it  would 
be  that  it  includq  reference  on  the  need 
for  a  cease-flre  of  a  truce.  I  think  this  is 
really  the  challetging  problem  that  we 
face  today  In  the  ^^Igerian-Biafran  situa- 
tion. 


I  think  it  is  included 
in  which  is  indicated 


I  would  hope  that  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  deliberates  on 
the  resolution,  it  would  consider  this.  I 
would  hope  that  a  resolution  would  con- 
tain a  strong  indication  that  every  effort 
should  be  expended  to  try  to  achieve  a 
truce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  think  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  we  will  support  the  President  in 
every  possible  effort  to  achieve  peace  In 
that  area. 

One  of  the  things  ^at  always  strikes 
me  about  the  Nigerian-Biafran  problem, 
besides  the  extraordinary  loss  in  terms 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  actually  been  starved,  is  that 
it  really  is  a  great  power  struggle.  Those 
who  have  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  problem  or  be  concerned  about  it, 
actually  fall  to  recognize — including 
many  of  our  African  friends — that  this 
is  a  power  struggle  among  the  great 
powers  and  that  we  are  so  deeply  a  part 
of  it.  That  is  why  I  think  we  have  an 
additional  obligation,  besides  the  his- 
torical obligation  that  America  repre- 
sents in  terms  of  himianitarian  concern, 
to  realize  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  power 
struggle  among  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States. 

We  never  impute  motives  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  perhaps  we  should  not  do  so 
in  this  case;  but  we  can  understand  why 
a  continuation  of  this  kind  of  struggle 
does  not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  the  power 
struggle  in  Africa. 

The  arms  that  are  being  supplied  by 
the  British  and  the  French,  and  the  lack 
of  action  by  the  United  States,  I  think, 
put  a  heavy  indictment  on  the  United 
States  for  having  failed  to  take  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  situation.  Those 
who  say  that  it  is  strictly  an  African 
affair  and  that  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  it,  and  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  cosponsors  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  should  not  inter- 
fere in  the  matter,  do  a  distinct  disser- 
vice not  only  by  failing  to  recognize  the 
humanitarian  needs,  but  also  by  failing 
to  realize  the  other  issues'  that  are  pre- 
sented by  this  problem. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas for  bringing  this  situation  again  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  more  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  suggested  some 
procedures  and  initiatives  that  could  be 
provided  by  this  Nation  and  have  com- 
municated them  to  the  appropriate  re- 
sponsible authorities  In  the  Government. 

I  have  also  suggested  that  our  friends 
at  the  United  Nations  should  have  our 
support — those  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Canada  wliich  have  made  efforts  to 
put  the  humanitarian  problem  of  Nl- 
geria-Biafra  before  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  trying  to  resolve  the  Nigerian- 
Biafran    situation    in    some    way.    We 


should  applaud  the  efforts  of  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie,  who  once  again  made  an 
effort,  just  before  Christmastime,  to 
achieve  a  truce  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  ought  to  have  worked 
in  every  degree  possible  to  assist  His 
Majesty  and.  generally,  to  pursue  a  much 
more  aggressive  effort  to  achieve  a  truce. 

Some  newspapers,  even,  have  failed  to 
report  this  problem  accurately.  But  I 
think  that  now,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
and  other  Senators,  it  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

I  know  that  President  Nixon  will  re- 
ceive every  degree  of  support  from  the 
Members  of  this  body  in  exercising  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  our  influence  and 
our  good  ofiQces  to  achieve  peace. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  suggested  that  I  would  comment 
fiu-ther  on  the  mass  starvation  resulting 
from  civil  war  in  Nigeria,  and  I  wish  to 
do  so  briefly  at  this  time. 

As  those  of  us  who  have  focused  at- 
tention on  this  problem  have  discovered 
the  American  people — across  the  spec- 
tnmi  of  life  and  ideology — have  re- 
sponded to  the  suffering  with  deep  com- 
passion. Students  at  all  levels  are  col- 
lecting funds  and  food  in  their  com- 
munities. Organizations  are  springing  up 
to  support  the  relief  efforts  of  the  estab- 
lished voluntary  agencies  working  in  the 
field.  Governors  and  mayors  are  pro- 
claiming Nigeria-Biafra  relief  days,  and 
thousands  are  writing  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion— appealing  for  help  in  behalf  of  the 
starving  millions,  and  crying  out  in  des- 
peration that  individual  governments, 
the  combatant  leaders  in  the  civU  war, 
and  international  organizations  are  not 
doing  more  to  put  an  end  to  the  awe- 
some tragedy. 

I  have  shared  the  distress  and  humani- 
tarian concern  of  these  citizens  for  sev- 
eral months.  Last  spring,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  tragedy,  I  privately  en- 
couraged and  supported  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  elsewhere,  initiatives  to  or- 
ganize an  effective  international  relief 
mission  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A  real  sense  of  urgency  to  move  in  this 
direction,  or  to  fully  support  the  make- 
shift arrangements  which  finally 
emerged  was  nowhere  apparent  in  the 
councils  of  goverrmients — largely,  I  be- 
lieve, out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  federal  government  in  Lagos,  and 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  federal 
troops  would  soon  win  a  military  victory, 
after  which  massive  relief  could  begin. 

But  deadlines  passed,  and  this  victory 
never  came.  The  Biafran  leadership  had 
skillfully  dramatized  the  plight  of  the 
people  in  its  territory  to  gain  political 
support — including  the  open  encourage- 
ment of  the  French  Government,  and 
enough  arms  through  French  and  other 
channels  to  stabilize  its  position  on  the 
battlefield. 

Moreover,  sporadic  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict— as  well  as  to  find  a  workable 
formula  for  a  more  adequate  relief  op- 
eration— met  with  failure.  So  the  war 
continued — and  so  did  human  suffer- 


ing—and the  death  rate  steadily  climbed. 
Our  Government  expressed  deep  concern 
for  the  starving  people — on  both  sides  of 
the  battleline.  But  political  considera- 
tions outran  our  responsibility  for  moral 
leadership,  and  our  early  response  to  the 
suffering  in  terms  of  humanitarian  re- 
lief, was  lethargic  and  belated. 

It  was  also  inadequate.  In  fact,  for 
many  weeks  last  fall  no  significant  hu- 
manitarian action  of  any  kind  was  taken. 
The  urgent  appeals  for  help  by  the  re- 
lief agencies  fell  on  deaf  ears— not  only 
within  our  own  Government,  but,  with 
few   exceptions,   throughout   the   world 
community.  Recently,  however,  I  believe 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  bring- 
ing greater  sensitivity  to  America's  at- 
titudes on  relief  needs.  The  most  signifi- 
cant step  in  this  direction  came  in  late 
December   with   the   Government's   re- 
lease of  surplus  aircraft  to  the  relief 
agencies  to  facilitate  their  delivery  of 
food  and  medicine  into  the  Biafran  en- 
clave where  the  major  difficulty  exists. 
Solely  for  humanitarian  purposes — and 
I  stress  this  framework,  Mr.  Presidentr— 
I  have  strongly  advocated  such  initia- 
tives on  the  part  of  the  United  State-!. 
And.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the 
welcome  shift  in  our  Government's  at- 
titude toward  the  extraordinary  human 
misery  resulting  from  the  Nigerian  civil 
war  will  continue  and  expand  under  the 
new  administration. 

I  fully  recognize  the  inevitable  prob- 
lems and  limitations  of  carrying  out  an 
adequate  relief  mission  under  conditions 
of  war— including  the  selfish  political 
pressures  from  all  sides  to  influence  the 
concern  and  work  of  the  relief  agencies. 
But  as  a  matter  of  conscience— and  in 
line  with  our  historic  traditions — I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  must  do  what  it 
can  to  help  implement  and  support  the 
maximum  relief  effort  possible. 

It  is  uiunistakably  clear,  however— 
and  has  been  for  many  months — that 
wiiile  intensified  measures  to  feed  a 
starving  people  can  surely  save  addi- 
tional lives,  only  an  early  end  to  the 
fighting  will  avert  the  disaster  of  total 
famine  for  millions,  and  produce  the 
conditions  for  a  fully  effective  relief  and 
reconstruction  program. 

And  so  the  overriding  need  today  is 
the  honoring  of  a  truce  by  both  parties 
to  the  conflict,  and  a  negotiated  cease- 
flre  monitored  by  neutral  observers. 
There  are  roadblocks  in  pursuing  these 
objectives,  but  there  is  much  to  gain  if 
a  successful  effort  is  made.  It  will  cool 
tempers  on  all  sides.  It  will  blunt  the 
inevitable  rancor  and  bitterness  gen- 
erated by  civil  war,  and  hopefully  create 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and 
good  will  to  permit  the  settlement  of 
differences  at  the  conference  table. 

It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  those 
governments  which  so  willfully  pour 
arms  Into  the  area,  and  needlessly  pro- 
long violence  at  the  expense  of  Innocent 
millions,  to  shift  their  involvement  to 
peaceful  concerns  and  the  sending  of 
food  and  medicine.  It  will  help  defuse 
the  dangerous  potential  of  great  power 
confrontation,  and  head  off  the  threat- 
ened Involvement  of  additional  govern- 
ments on  both  sides.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, it  will  open  new  avenues  for  the 


massive  relief  of  civilians  and  save 
countless  lives.  In  mid-December,  the 
hopes  of  all  of  us  were  raised  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace  when  Ethiopia's  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  appealed  to  the  warring 
leaders  of  Nigeria  to  honor  a  Christmas 
truce. 

His  Majesty's  initiative  was  an  act  of 
courage  and  statesmanship — and,  given 
the  stalemate  on  the  battlefield  and  the 
nightmare  of  starvation  and  death,  the 
world  had  every  reason  to  believe  the 
combatant  leaders  would  heed  the  Em- 
peror's call  for  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities.  But  the  initiative  was  scut- 
tled—through  the  intraagency  of  at  least 
one  party  to  the  conflict — and  another 
opportunity  to  save  lives  and  bring  about 
the  process  of  reconciliation  was  lost.  I 
am  extremely  hopeful  that  new  initia- 
tives to  end  the  conflict  will  soon  be 
taken — before  the  frustration  of  mili- 
tai-y  stalemate  leads  to  escalation  on  the 
battlefleld. 

And  I  believe  that  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  the  United  States  to  assume 
some  leadership  in  this  area.  We  must 
move  from  the  role  of  spectator,  simply 
applauding  the  initiative  of  others  to  one 
of  contributor,  actively  using  our  power- 
ful influence  to  help  end  the  flghting  and 
the  misery  it  brings.  Other  governments 
and  international  bodies — such  as  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity,  the  Com- 
monwealth Secretariat,  and  the  United 
Nations — have  their  responsibilities. 

But  as  a  responsible  world  power  which 
has  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  both 
parties  to  the  conflict — and  as  the  only 
great  power  not  directly  involved  in  the 
military  objectives  of  either  side — the 
United  States  has  a  unique  opportunity— 
indeed,  an  obligation— to  lend  its  good 
offices,  directly  or  through  others,  to 
bring  about  reconciliation  among  the 
people  of  a  once  promising  and  proud 
federation. 

Some  will  say  the  United  States  should 
leave  such  problems  alone — have  not  we 
learned  from  Vietnam  that  we  cannot 
police  the  world?  But  I  submit  to  Sena- 
tors that  the  choice  in  Nigeria  is  not 
between  military  intervention  and  iso- 
lation. Rather,  it  is  an  active  determina- 
tion to  simply  pursue  our  objectives, 
through  political  means,  for  a  peaceful 
world  and  the  well-being  of  our  fellow 
man.  The  United  States  has  always  found 
a  way  to  make  its  weight  felt  in  the 
affairs  of  others  when  our  self-interest 
and  national  security  have  been  at  stake. 
In  the  historic  tradition  of  our  Nation, 
I  would  also  hope  that  we  can  still  exert 
om-  powerful  influence  when  great  trag- 
edy strikes  humanity.  And  so  I  make 
these  recommendations: 

First,  I  urge  the  President  to  use  every 
tool  of  diplomatic  leadership  to  help 
bring  peace  to  Nigeria-Biafra.  Let  this 
Nation  take  immediate  steps  to  achieve 
a  truce  on  the  battlefield — so  as  to  begin 
the  process  of  reconciliation,  including 
negotiations  leading  to  a  political  settle- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  other  African 
governments.  And  let  us  also  take  initia- 
tives to  stop  the  flow  of  arms  to  either 
side.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Preeldent  appoint,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
special  presidential  representative  to  fa- 
cilitate our  efforts. 


Second,  I  urge  the  President,  solely, 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  to  continue 
this  Nation's  escalation  of  support  for  the 
relief  effort  in  all  areas  of  need,  so  that 
the  capacities  of  cunent  relief  channels 
are  used  to  their  fullest  extent.  Nothing 
should  be  lacking  in  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  help  meet  the  de- 
mands of  humanity  in  a  truly  desperate 
situation. 

This  Nation  can  well  afford  to  release 
additional  aircraft,  funds,  food,  and  med- 
icine to  save  lives  in  Africa. 

Third,  I  urge  the  President  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  other  governments  and 
the  parties  to  the  conflict,  in  urgently 
requesting  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  convene  in  Geneva  as 
soon  as  possible  an  international  con- 
ference on  Nigeria-Biafra  relief. 

I  make  this  recommendation  because 
of  my  deep  concern  that  the  current  and 
long  term  emergency  relief  needs,  let 
alone  those  needs  of  reconstruction  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  hostilities,  can  never 
be  met  through  the  existing  relief  mech- 
anism or  the  political  authority  which 
finally  assumes  effective  control  of  the 
areas  touched  by  civil  war. 

A  Geneva  conference  arranged  by  the 
Secretary  General  would,  I  feel,  lend 
fresh  perspective  on  the  possibilities  of 
expanding  emergency  relief  operations, 
and  on  the  approaches  to  the  eventual 
task  of  reconsti-uction.  The  conference 
should  include  representatives  from 
UNICEF  and  other  specialized  agencies, 
the  Organization  for  African  Unity,  the 
parties  to  the  Nigerian  civil  war,  other 
governments,  the  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies, the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties and  National  Red  Cross  societies 
in  Africa. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  General,  the  conference  should 
make  an  effort  to  establish,  immediately, 
a  new  and  broader  relief  mechanism — 
acceptable  to  both  sides.  It  should  be  the 
function  of  this  body  to  receive  and  chan- 
nel relief  contribution;  to  negotiate 
mercy  agreements  between  the  parties  in 
the  civil  war,  so  long  as  hostilities  con- 
tinue; to  supervise  relief  operations:  to 
involve  additional  humanitarian  agen- 
cies, especially  National  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties in  Africa;  and  to  strengthen  relief 
corridors  into  areas  of  need,  including 
new  routes  over  water  and  land. 

Mr.  President,  in  urging  stronger 
American  leadership  regarding  the  situ- 
ation in  Nigeria-Biafra,  I  express  the 
view  of  many  Senators  and  millions  of 
America's  citizens.  I  cite  no  political  or 
economic  or  treaty  obligations  to  support 
this  view.  The  mutual  concern  of  America 
is  simply  the  well-being  of  people  caught 
in  the  passion  of  fratricidal  war,  the  rec- 
onciliation of  both  sides,  and  the  re- 
newal of  cooperation  and  progress  among 
the  people  of  a  once  promising  federa- 
tion, who  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
building  of  all  of  Africa. 

We  are  conditioned  in  the  world  we 
have  created  to  accept  suffering  and  in- 
justice— especially  in  our  time  when  vio- 
lent conflict  and  oppression  are  active  in 
so  many  areas. 

But  the  newer  world  we  seek  will  not 
evolve  if  we  ignore  these  challenges  to 
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leadership,  and  tajke  comfortable  refuge 
in  the  mundane  patterns  and  attitudes  of 
the  past.  And  so  tWay,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  heed  the  historic  role  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  pursue  with  determination  and 
compassion,  peace  and  relief  in  Nigeria- 
Biaf  ra.  Let  us  act  with  the  help  of  others 
in  an  international  humanitarian  al- 
liance— because  it  is  right  to  do  so — be- 
cause It  is  imcc^scionable  to  remain 
silent— and  because  the  hope  of  all  man- 
kind for  a  better  irorld  will  be  strength- 
ened. 

Mr.  PEARSONJ  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consejit  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  1  min- 
ute. I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSONJ  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  proposal.  I  think  he  recog- 
nized, in  joining  lis,  that  we  were  seek- 
ing to  attack  the  droblem  of  mass  starva- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
as  I  recall,  was  perhaps  the  first  Senator 
to  speafc-in  the  Cliamber  on  this  subject. 
Hfe  urged  then  the  implementation  of 
United  Nations  liiachinery.  We  sought 
in  the  resolution  j  not  to  make  our  pro- 
posal a  part  of  th^  cold  war  struggle.  We 
sincerely  hope  th^t  a  cease-fire  may  be 
accomplished,  butt,  we  have  sought  to 
avoid  taking  any  (action  that  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  power  struggle.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  accurately  defines 
the  activities  of  tjhe  French,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Sovifet  Union,  on  the  other, 
as  a  great  new  irmuence  in  Nigeria. 

They  sought  to  avoid  all  that,  seeking 
to  provide  simplj,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  additional] aid  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther starvation  4f  People  in  that  very 
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unhappy  land 
Mr  President 
Mr.  BRCXDKE. 
lution  which  I  su 
tinguished  junio 
has  but  one  aim 
of  human  lives 

It  is  a  source  of 
that  we  have  beei 


yield  the  floor. 

•.  President,  the  reso- 

lit  today,  with  the  dis- 

Senator  from  Kansas, 

id  purpose — the  saving 


;ome  satisfaction  to  me 
joined  in  this  resolu- 
tion by  50  of  our]  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  90  Members  of  the  House.  Yet 
it  is  a  source  of  profound  dissatisfaction 
that  circimistanaes  make  it  necessary, 
once  again,  to  introduce  a  resolution  of 
this  nature  and  iqtent. 

The  war  in  Nigeria  has  been  In  progress 
for  more  than  a  Mear  and  a  half.  Numer- 
ous times  in  tne  course  of  these  19 
months,  it  appeared  that  a  negotiated 
peace  was  immpent.  Each  time,  the 
enders  in  the  conflict, 
ff  the  world  at  large, 


hopes  of  the  co 
and  the  hopes 
were  stillborn. 

As  the  war  h 
in  bloody  battl 
want,  the  peop 
raised  their  voic 
protest 

Literally  thous 
joined  together 
homeless   and   t 
and  medicines 


taken  its  tragic  toll. 

and  lingering,  silent 

;s   of   the  world   have 

in  clear  and  strident 


ds  of  Americans  have 

raise  fimds  for  the 

e  starving.   FoodstulTs 

__jve  been  collected  and 

dispatched.  Letters  have  poured  into  the 
offices  of  couatless  public  officials. 
Preachers  and  tfachers,  students,  wives 
and  workmen  hak^e  joined  in  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  mi>et  the  needs  of  the  in- 


nocent. Their  interests  and  their  objec- 
tives are  an  expression  of  the  best  that 
is  in  Americans — concern,  compassion, 
and  care  for  their  fellow  men. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  general  out- 
pouring of  sentiment  which  has  affected 
the  American  public,  I  feel  compelled  to 
sound  a  warning  note.  In  expressing  our 
humanitarian  concern,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  misread  either  the  events  or 
the  consequences  of  them.  For  to  do  so  is 
to  harm,  not  to  help,  ourselves  and  those 
we  would  serve.  Let  us  ask  ourselves, 
then,  what  are  the  determinable  facts  of 
the  case  now  before  us,  and  how  can  we 
legitimately  seek  to  influence  future 
policy  for  good. 

Starvation  and  malnutrition  certainly 
exist,  both  In  Nigeria  and  in  the  seces- 
sionist state  of  Biafra,  but  no  one  knows 
exactly  how  widespread  it  may  be.  Re- 
ports that  10  million  persons  are  dying 
for  the  sake  of  "one  Nigeria"  ap- 
pear grossly— and  callously — exagger- 
ated. Likewise,  reports  carried  in 
many  British  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  deaths  from  starvation  amount  to 
no  more  than  two  or  three  a  week  may 
be  equally  unsubstantiated.  In  the  dense 
bush  of  equatorial  Africa,  in  the  midst 
of  a  bitter  and  fluctuating  war.  no  one 
can  say  with  any  accuracy  how  many 
persons  live  or  die.  It  is  this  confusion 
and  uncertainty  that  make  it  so  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  lives  aflfected  by  the  war.  and 
to  draw  therefrom  a  general  indication 
of  the  need. 

We  do  know  that  Biafra  today  is  not 
the  same  region  which  broke  away  from 
Nigeria  19  months  ago.  In  May  of  1967. 
Biafra  encompassed  the  entire  eastern 
region  of  Nigeria,  approximately  30,000 
square  miles,  14  miUion  people  in  a  multi- 
tude of  tribes  both  large  and  small.  To- 
day, Biafra  has  been  reduced  to  about 
one-fourth  its  original  area,  encompass- 
ing only  a  portion  of  the  former  Ibo 
homeland.  The  minority  areas,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  retaken  by  Federal 
troops.  Most  of  Biafra 's  remaining  peo- 
ple, totaling  perhaps  6  million,  are 
therefore  Ibo  in  origin. 

Biafra  today  is  totally  surrounded  by 
Nigeria.  It  shares  no  common  borders 
with  other  African  states.  It  has  no  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rump 
state — economically  nonviable  and  po- 
litically unstable  as  long  as  present  geo- 
graphic conditions  prevail.  But  Biafra  is 
not,  as  has  often  been  painted,  a  territory 
totally  dependent  upon  outside  sources  of 
supply.  Starvation  and  hunger  exist 
there.  But  these  conditions  are  largely 
products  of  social  instability  and  the  in- 
flux of  refugees  which  accompany  any 
wartime  situation. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  territory 
of  Biafra  is  not  incapable  of  providing 
for  its  local  population.  In  fact,  the  re- 
cent harvest  is  said  to  have  been  reason- 
ably good,  and  most  of  the  people  of 
Biafra  are  surviving  on  crops  which  they 
themselves  produce. 

However,  relief  efforts  are  still  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  life  in  the  area, 
and  they  are  far  from  sufficient  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple they  seek  to  serve.  At  the  present 
time,  the  relief  agencies  are  responsible 


for  feeding  an  estimated  2  million  people, 
or  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
area.  With  the  recent  cessation  of  Red 
Cross  flights  from  Fernando  Po,  the  re- 
ligious organizations  operating  out  of 
Sao  Tom6  have  assumed  the  massive 
burden  of  supplying  nearly  all  the  needy 
people  in  the  area.  In  addition  to  the 
850.000  persons  for  whom  they  original- 
ly were  caring,  these  groups  now  must 
provide  some  sustenance  to  the  nearly  1 
million  persons  dependent  upon  the  op- 
erations of  the  International  Red  Cross. 
What  is  more,  it  is  estimated  that  when 
the  present  harvest  is  consumed,  the 
need  will  again  rise  substantially.  An  es- 
timated 3  million  people  inside  the  be- 
seiged  eastern  region  face  the  risk  of 
starvation  in  the  next  few  months. 

But  hunger  is  not  a  phenomenon 
which  faces  the  Biafrans  alone.  Federal 
troops  have  retaken  three-quarters  of 
the  former  eastern  state,  and  within 
this  territoi-y  there  are  also  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  refugees.  The  Ni- 
gerian government,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Red  Cross,  has  done  much 
to  provide  these  people  with  the  basic 
requirements  of  life.  Refugee  camps  have 
been  established,  and  Red  Cross  supply 
trucks  have  moved  into  the  area,  circu- 
lating from  village  to  village  with  medi- 
cines and  food.  In  areas  where  the  refu- 
gees still  fear  Federal  troops,  food  is 
deposited  for  them  in  a  clearing  or  on  a 
rise  of  high  ground.  By  the  most  recent 
estimates,  however.  It  Is  likely  that  an 
additional  1.5  million  persons  will  face 
the  risk  of  starvation  in  these  areas,  too, 
unless  relief  is  substantially  increased. 

Mr.  President,  relief  is  the  sole  intent 
of  the  resolution  which  we  introduce 
today.  We  caimot  determine  a  settlement 
of  this  war,  for  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  contenders.  We  cannot  impose  a 
ceasefire,  for  that.  too.  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  the  parties  directly  in  conflict. 
In  my  considered  judgment,  the  cause  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Africa  would  not 
be  served  by  recognizing  Biafra  as  a 
state. 

But  limited  though  our  diplomatic  op- 
tions are,  we  possess  both  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  save  lives  In  the  midst  of 
strife.  Though  we  cannot  end  the  war, 
we  can  end  the  misery  of  himger  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  We 
can.  by  making  supplies  and  transport 
equipment  available  to  the  relief  agen- 
cies in  the  area,  prove  the  good  will  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  trust  which  is  essential  for 
a  negotiated  end  to  the  war. 

In  the  absence  of  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  a  clear  Invitation  from  the 
parties  involved,  we  cannot,  and  should 
not,  undertake  to  man  the  relief  opera- 
tions ourselves.  To  do  so  would  only  in- 
volve us  more  deeply  in  the  role  we  have 
sought  to  avoid — that  of  policeman  to 
the  world.  To  insert  our  own  men  and 
materiel  into  the  relief  operation  would, 
furthermore,  proportionately  weaken  the 
capacity  and  will  of  other  states  and  in- 
ternational bodies  to  deal  effectively  with 
need.  But  we  can,  and  we  should,  con- 
tribute substantially  to  strengthening 
their  abilities  In  these  areas.  To  make 
relief  assistance  available,  on  request 
and  for  their  use,  is  to  use  their  resources 
and  ours  both  wisely  and  well. 
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Mr.  President,  the  need  is  there,  but  so 
are  the  limits  of  our  power.  The  program 
which  we  commend  to  our  colleagues 
today  is,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  a  real- 
istic response  to  these  two  conditions.  I 
commend  this  course  of  action  to  the 
country,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  time  has  run  out  in  Biafra. 
Tho  emergency  in  this  troubled  east- 
ern region  of  Nigeria  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  As  recently  as  5  months  ago, 
almost  12,000  Biafrans  a  day  were  dying 
of  starvation.  Most  of  them  were  chil- 
dren; 40  percent  of  them  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  four.  In  December, 
thanks  to  increased  supplies  of  basic  pro- 
teins, the  death  rate  dropped  to  only 
about  three  or  four  thousand  a  day. 

Can  we  comprehend  the  tragedy  of 
that  fact?  Do  we  know  what  we  are  ad- 
mitting when  we  take  relief  that  the 
death  rate  has  dropped  to  "only"  3.000 
a  day?  There  are  about  250  chil- 
dren in  all  the  Senate  families  com- 
bined: could  we  condone  a  death  rate 
which  claimed  12  times  the  number  of 
our  children  every  day? 

Death  by  starvation  is  slow,  insidious, 
and  awful  to  contemplate.  Imagine  Bi- 
afran  mothers  watching  their  children 
growing  slack,  hollow-eyed,  stomachs 
distended  in  pain.  They  wait  for  the  first 
.'iigns  of  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  hair — be- 
cause red  hair  signals  the  protein  de- 
ficiency which  means  death,  or  perma- 
nent mental  damage.  When  a  Biafran 
child's  hair  reddens,  it  is  too  late  for 
food.  Only  prayers  will  help. 

This  is   an   outrage  offending   all  of 
mankind.  But  not  all  members  of  man- 
kind  have   the   capability   to   end   this 
tragedy  even  if  they  had  the  will.  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  both.  We  must 
have  the  will  to  end  this  actual  and 
spiritual  starvation.  We  must  have  it  be- 
fore our  bodies  and  souls  are  blighted 
with  guilt  for  the  Biafran  dead.  Malraux 
speaks  of  dignity  as  the  absence  of  hu- 
miliation. If  this  is  so,  then  all  of  man- 
kind's dignity  is  lessened  by  the  deaths 
of  90,000  Biafran  children  every  month. 
The   situation   in   Biafra   is   growing 
worse  eveiY  day.  The  borders  of  the  tiny 
area  have  been  reduced  by  the  steady 
advance  of  Federal  Nigerian  troops,  and 
crop  production  acreage  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  must  be  to  sustain  the 
people.  Carbohydrates  will  be  soon  ex- 
hausted, if  they  are  not  already.  When 
that  happens,  the  Biafran  death  rate  is 
expected  to  soar  to  25.000  people  a  day. 
These  awful  conditions  were  described, 
eloquently  and  with  deep  insight,  by  Dr. 
Hermen  Middlekoop,  a  missionary  who 
has  worked  in  Biafra.  as  he  spoke  to  the 
International  Conference  on  Biafra  con- 
ducted by  Operation  Outrage.  Inc.,  early 
in    1969.   I   request   unanimous  consent 
that   portions  of  Dr.   Middlekoop's   re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  25,000  deaths  a  day  await  the 
people  of  Biafra  unless  massive  help  is 
sent,  and  sent  soon.  Food  must  get 
through  to  the  Biafran  people,  regard- 
less of  political  protocol  or  diplomatic 
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maneuvering.  Mass  inoculations  must 
also  be  undertaken  to  prevent  epidemics 
of  measles  and  smallpox  from  further 
decimating  the  famished  children  of 
Nigeria. 

I  am  today  joining  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Brooke)  in  offering 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3,  which 
expresses  the  urgent  need  for  Presi- 
dential action  to  aid  the  Biafrans.  This 
resolution  calls  on  the  President  to  take 
prompt  and  comprehensive  action  to 
provide  supplies  and  equipment  to  those 
relief  agencies  which  are  operating  in 
the  area,  with  the  approval  of  both 
Biafran  and  Nigerian  authorities. 

Let  the  Senate  act  quickly  to  stem  the 
tide  of  starvation  in  eastern  Nigeria.  Let 
our  voices  be  heard  on  this  matter.  Un- 
less we  do,  and  unless  the  President  lakes 
strong  measures  to  make  this  assistance 
available,  the  history  of  our  age  will  bear 
the  mark  of  shame. 

Our  valued  traditions  and  ideals  com- 
mand us  to  protect  the  inalienable  right 
to  life.  We  cannot  endorse  starvation  as 
a  political  tactic  by  our  inaction.  How- 
Ions  will  we  wait  to  act,  until  the  re- 
maining 10  million  people  of  Biafra  have 
starved  to  death?  Aid  must  be  sent  im- 
mediately or  our  consciences  must  bear 
the  guilt  of  the  6.000  who  will  starve 
today  in  Nigeria  and  the  prospect  of 
25.000  per  day  before  long. 

Time  has  run  out  in  Biafra.  Now  let  us 
act. 

EXHIRIT    1 

Excerpts   Prom    Dr.    Herman    Middlekoop's 
Remarks 


I'm  speaking  to  you  as  a  missionary  doctor 
who  has  worked  for  six  years  in  Biafra. 

The  history  of  this  relief  work  is  a  remark- 
able one.  It  started  in  despair,  one  can  say. 
when  we  started  in  March.  April.  May.  we 
had  nothing  to  work  with.  We  saw,  before 
our  eyes,  the  situation  deteriorate.  In  July 
we  had  the  situation  that  you  had  one  plane 
a  month  and  we  saw  in  our  clinics  the  mal- 
nutrition rising  day  by  day.  numbers  of  eight 
hundred,  and  thousand  children  on  each 
clinic  all  over  the  country,  there  was  no  ex- 
ception, and  it  didn't  need  a  medical  man  to 
put  the  diagnosis.  You  simply  could  walk 
along  the  road  and  see  it.  It  was  a  depressing 
sight  that  forty  percent  of  those  children 
would  not  live  within  three  weeks.  That  was 
the  time  when  six  thousand  a  day  were  dy- 
ing, and  that  started  from  July. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  walking  on 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  razor.  The  moment  this 
relief  decreases,  gets  less,  we  are  back,  with- 
in a  few  weeks  in  the  situation  of  August. 
This  is  only  considered  from  the  point  of 
protein  supply.  We  are  facing  a  far  greater 
situation,  when  the  carbohydrates  supplies, 
the  local  food  crops  will  get  less  and  less  and 
will  be  finished. 

So.  within  a  short  period,  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  by 
which,  what  we  saw  in  August,  will  be  only 
child's  play.  Because  at  the  moment  we  are 
flying  in  about  between  120  and  130  tons  a 
night  and  we  might  increase  it  to  200  tons  a 
night  within  a  short  period  because  there 
are  plans  in  the  make  to  give  us  bigger  air- 
craft, and  that  will  need  more  money,  lots 
more  money.  To  give  you  a  figure,  if  we  man- 
age to  get  the  four  aircraft  which  we  are 
aiming  at.  I  think  that  they  are  Globemas- 
ters  wp  need  $1,800,000  for  ninety  days,  that 
is  a  huge  sum.  But  we  need  it  and  if  we  don't 
get  it.  there  will  be  a  catastrophe. 

We'll  not  quibble  with  figures.  That  fact 
that  it  occurs  in  an  underdeveloped  nation. 


really  basically  underdeveloped  continent 
among  black  people.  I  think  is  part  of  the 
rcvson  that  people  fall  to  rise  to  I  think  a 
legitimate  concern,  a  legitimate  outcry  about 
this  outrage. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  reasons 
that  have  led  to  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria, 
the  single  objective  fact  is  that  there  is 
massive  starvation  and  suffering  oc- 
curring in  Biafra  today.  The  death  toll 
has  escalated  to  staggering  proportions 
and  if  relief  operations  are  not  increased 
significantly,  thousands  more  will  need- 
lessly die. 

While  I  know  that  the  United  States 
has  made  an  effort  to  supply  assistance 
to  international  relief  organizations  to 
help  meet  the  problem  of  feeding  thou- 
sands of  innocent  victims  of  this  civil 
war,  greater  energies  must  be  made  in 
order  to  stop  this  tragic  lo.ss  of  human 
life. 

But  re-solving  to  commit  our  resources 
is  just  a  stop-gap  measure.  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  .should  exert  its  in- 
fluence to  call  for  an  international  con- 
ference on  the  Nigerian-Biafran  prob- 
lem. Although  this  civil  war  involves 
internal  disputes,  the  fact  is  that  other 
world  powers  have  exacerbated  the  con- 
flict. Russia  and  Great  Britain  have 
aided  the  Federal  Government  of  Ni- 
geria, the  French  are  supplying  the 
Biafrans  with  arms  and  technical  as- 
sistance. It  seems  to  me  that  the  world 
community  should  involve  itself  with 
this  troubled  area  and  seek  ways  of 
negotiating  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace. 

Today,  I  have  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  submitting  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  American  commitment  to 
help  reduce  the  suffering  in  Biafra.  How- 
ever, if  our  efforts  are  to  be  successful, 
cooperation  from  other  nations  is  neces- 
sary too.  Men  of  conscience  everywhere 
in  the  world  must  also  resolve  that  the 
continuation  of  this  conflict  is  absurd, 
that  a  cease  fire  must  take  place  im- 
mediately, that  shipments  of  all  arms  to 
both  sides  must  be  stopped. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
speedily  enact  this  resolution  and  that 
President  Nixon  will  use  the  vast  re- 
sources of  our  country  to  meet  the  crisis 
existing  today  in  this  war  torn  land. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  36— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  A  PUBLIC 
ADDRESS  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mrs. 
Smith  ) ,  a  resolution  which  would  allow 
the  installation  of  a  public  address  sys- 
tem in  the  Senate  Chamber.  This  resolu- 
tion is  similar  to  one  which  I  first  intro- 
duced 12  years  ago,  in  1957.  It  has  been 
revised  to  conform  with  the  version  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon 
Act  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1967  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  did 
not  get  anywhere  in  the  other  body,  the 
majority  and  nainority  leaders  were  au- 
thorized to  take  iuch  action  as  would  be 
appropriate  for]  the  installation  and 
operation  of  a  public  address  system,  and 
the  expenses  of  installation  and  opera- 
tion would  be  considered  in  the  regular 
legislative  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,]!  served  for  8  years  in 
the  House  of  Reiiresentatives,  which  has 
a  public  address  pystem.  Often,  interest- 
ing and  vigorous  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  completeiy  missed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  presj  and  the  people  in  the 
gsdlery.  Indeed,  ve  have  had  some  rather 
striking  exampl(!s  of  misquotation  at- 
tributable only  t<  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  in  the  gallery,  could  not 
hear  what  was  said  on  the  floor.  It  is  a 
strange  anomalj.  and  even  a  little  too 
old  fashioned  foi'  the  Senate  Itself,  that 
In  this  age  of  electronics  we  should  labor 
undec  such  a  disadvantage.  Often,  Sena- 
tors crowd  down  to  the  well  because 
they  cannot  heir  what  is  being  said 
about  the  next  da  y's  calendar  or  what  the 
Presiding  Officer  is  saying. 

At  each  Senator's  desk  is  room  for  a 
small  microphore,  and  the  controls  can 
be  applied  easilj  ■  For  example,  the  mi- 
crophone can  b(  placed  in  the  inkwell, 
which  recalls  th;  days  of  the  quill  pen. 
The  inkwells,  oi    course,  are  no  longer 

used. 

When  I  began  my  service  m  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1957.  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  anc  Administration,  I  tried 
to  bring  about  ;his  reform.  The  Rules 
Committee  askei  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  look  into  its  feasibility.  The 
staff  of  the  comi  nittee  made  a  survey  of 
the  then  96  Meiibers  and  found  a  con- 
siderable numbe  ■  who  were  interested  in 
the  change.  However,  a  considerable 
number  were  opposed  to  any  change  at 
all,  but  principally  because  of  technical 
difficulties — that  is,  the  thought  then 
that  it  would  res  alt  in  a  great  number  of 
unsightly  microphones  on  the  desks.  In 
the  Senate,  we  c  o  not  speak  in  the  well, 
but  speak  at  our  lesks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  i  jxpired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ]  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  allowe  i  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  orde  red. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ]  lowever,  the  greatly  im- 
proved state  of  t  ae  art  of  electronics  and 
the  sensitivity  cf  the  microphones  and 
other  material  taday  make  it  possible  to 
deal  entirely  wi  ,h  the  question  of  taste 
which  will  relate  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Chamber. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  most  helpful 
step  to  bring  th(  Senate  procedures  into 
modern  times.  I  hope  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  give  this  matter  its  earliest  con- 
sideration. 

I  point  out  the  broad  range  of  co- 
sponsors  of  the  I  esolution,  Mr.  President, 
as  indicating  thit  it  has  caught  on  and 
that  now  there  is  considerable  interest 
in  making  this  r(  form. 


Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  and  the  Senate  that  this 
matter  was  discussed  at  the  initial  Demo- 
cratic caucus  this  year  and  that  it  was 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
caucus  that  this  matter  be  attended  to 
promptly  and  action  was  taken  at  that 
caucus  to  carry  out  that  sentiment. 

The  caucus  instructed  me  to  meet  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  to 
tell  him  what  our  action  had  been,  and 
to  state  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
caucus  that  the  Rules  Committee  should 
meet  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  con- 
sider the  studies  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  joint  Senate  leadership. 

That  study  is  ready.  This  matter  will 
be  discussed  in  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
anticipate  that  action  will  be  taken 
shortly  and  that  before  too  long  this 
Chamber  will  be  electronically  equipped. 
The  question  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  addresses  himself  is  beyond 
the  stage  of  advocacy  or  even  decision. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  carrying  out  the 
affirmative  will  of  the  Senate  on  this 
matter. 

To  further  enlighten  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  status 
report  on  this  matter  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
BRiEr  Status   Report   or  a  Proposed  Voice 

Reinforcement  System  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Chamber 

By  a  Joint  letter  ol  January  29.  1968,  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, from  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Majority  Leader  and  Senator  Everett  M.  Dlrk- 
sen.  Minority  Leader,  the  Committee  was  re- 
quested to  investigate  the  advisability  of  a 
proposed  voice  reinforcement  system  for  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  held  on  February  7, 
1968.  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  be  authorized  to 
engage  the  services  of  an  acoustical  engi- 
neering firm  to  make  tin  in-depth  survey  of 
the  practicalities  Involved  in  introducing  an 
appropriate  sound  system  In  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  authorization,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  by  contract,  engaged 
the  services  of  Richard  H.  Bolt  and  Robert 
B.  Newman  Acoustical  Consultants  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  for  an  appropriate 
analysis  and  report.  This  engineering  firm 
made  its  report  in  October  1968. 

After  submission  of  the  report,  it  was 
presented  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  who,  on  October  28,  1968,  referred 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration together  with  a  concise  summary  of 
Its  provisions  minus  some  of  the  technical 
data. 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  has  announced 
plans  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  prob- 
ably within  the  next  two  weeks  for  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  sound  system.  At 
this  meeting  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  and  acoustical  experts  provided  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  will  appear  as  con- 
sultants. It  is  expected  that  the  Committee 
win  make  its  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
f  hortly  thereafter. 


Briefly.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  acoustical 
consultants  that  a  speech  reinforcement  sys- 
tem can  be  provided  in  the  Senate  which  will 
provide  audible,  natural,  and  effective  speech 
reception  throughout  the  entire  space.  The 
installation  contemplated  would  include  in- 
dividual desk-mounted  microphones  and 
miniaturized  loudspeakers  for  all  Members, 
a  compleiment  of  microphones  and  loud- 
speakers for  the  Presiding  Officer  and  Senate 
officials,  a  removable  floor-stand  microphone, 
a  complement  of  loudspyeakers  for  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters,  and  a  wide  distribution  of 
loudspeakers  in  the  Galleries.  The  suggested 
minimum  cost  of  the  Installation  contem- 
plated would  be  $108,500.00,  but  more  re- 
alistically in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000.00. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  Installation  would 
be  by  the  staff  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
during  hours  when  the  Senate  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion or  during  periods  of  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment. Hopefully  the  entire  process  could  be 
accomplished  within  one  year.  This  time 
could  perhaps  be  shortened  by  removing  in- 
dividual desks  on  a  piecemeal  basis  for  neces- 
sary adaptation.  At  the  present  time  com- 
ponent equipment  Is  on  hand  and  a  desk  will 
be  provided  for  demonstration  purposes  In 
the  immediate  future. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  proposed  sound  sys- 
tem, Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan.  In  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  announced  that  the  Committee,  in  due 
course.  Intends  to  give  Its  attention  to  meas- 
ures to  reduce  background  noises  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  Including  the  possible  con- 
struction of  combined  glass  and  solid  par- 
titions extending  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  Senate  Qallerles. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  might  tell  him  that 
when  I  was  a  trial  lawyer,  there  was  a 
famous  judge  in  Delaware  who  would 
say  to  an  arguing  attorney,  "Counselor, 
if  you  stop  now,  I  am  with  you." 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  majority 
leader  for  the  intelligence  he  has  just 
given  us. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution   (S.  Res.  36)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  36 

Resolved,  That  (a)  to  insure  that  debates 
of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  galleries 
thereof,  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
are  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
required  for  the  installation  and  operation 
within  the  Senate  Chamber  of  a  suitable 
electrical  public  address  system,  approved  by 
them. 

(b)  The  expenses  Incurred  for  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  such  public  address 
system  shall  be  considered  in  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  as  a  coauthor,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  that  would  au- 
thorize the  installation  of  a  public  ad- 
dress system  in  the  Senate. 

In  January  of  1967,  my  colleagues  will 
recall  that  a  similar  amendment  was 
added  by  the  Senate  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  which  unfortunate- 
ly was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House.  Last 
month  the  Nation  proudly  witnessed  and 
marveled  at  the  space  feats  of  our 
Apollo  astronauts  as  man  pushed  farther 
out  into  space.  Through  modern  elec- 
tronics and  technology,  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  but  also  the  peoples 
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of  the  world  saw  and  heard  them.  The 
world  was  able  to  hear  and  see  as  the 
U.S.  space  team  maneuvered  in  si>ace 
240,000  miles  away  and  orbited  the  moon. 
We  could  understand  every  word  they 
said. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Senators  to  be  unable  to  hear  their 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber.  How  often 
has  it  been  necessary  for  a  Senator  to 
request  a  fellow  Senator  to  speak  loud- 
er? How  often  has  it  been  necessary  for 
a  Senator  to  move  nearer  a  colleague 
addressing  the  Senate  so  that  all  his 
words  might  be  heard?  How  often  have 
we  seen  members  of  the  press  with  their 
heads  turned  to  one  side  and  their  hands 
cupped  at  their  ears  straining  to  hear 
Sermte  debate  and  discussion?  How  often 
have  constituents,  who  have  traveled 
many  times  thousands  of  miles  to  visit 
and  see  their  Government  in  action,  told 
us  how  difficult  or  impossible  it  was  for 
them  to  hear? 

Mr.  President,  in  1960,  15  million  of 
our  constituents  visited  Washington, 
D.C.  By  1970,  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
number  will  increase  to  24  million  yearly, 
and  by  1980,  it  is  expected  that  35  mil- 
lion Americans  will  arrive  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Included  in  this  group  are  more 
than  750,000  students  who  each  year 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Capitol  as  part 
of  their  education  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  Federal  Government,  the  Na- 
tion's history,  and  the  way  the  affairs  of 
state  are  conducted  in  this  Chamber.  Too 
often,  after  watching  the  Senate  in  ac- 
tion, they  return  home  discouraged  and 
disillusioned,  in  no  small  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  hear  and  under- 
stand the  debates. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  impres- 
sion that  I  for  one  want  the  citizens  of 
California  to  form  regarding  the  great- 
est legislative  body  in  the  world. 

Let  me  again,  say,  Mr.  Piesident,  that 
it  is  truly  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our 
times  that  science  has  permitted  us  the 
excitement  of  hearing  our  astronauts 
240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  in  this  Chamber  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  hear  our  colleagues. 
Because  of  our  refusal  to  take  advantage 
of  this  same  science  by  installing  a  pub- 
lic address  system,  we  frequently  are  un- 
able to  hear  the  voices  of  our  colleagues 
only  a  short  distance  away. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  perhaps  I  am  the  logical  person 
to  comment  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
because  of  the  hoarseness  I  sometimes 
experience,  which  makes  it  more  con- 
venient for  me  to  use  the  amplifying  sys- 
tem I  am  now  using. 

In  my  case,  I  have  a  certain  hoarse- 
ness which  is  the  result  of  an  operation 
several  years  ago  for  a  cancer  near  my 
vocal  chords.  The  operation  was  a  com- 
plete success;  I  have  never  felt  healthier: 
but  at  times  I  still  sound  like  a  cross  be- 
tween Everett  Dirksen  and  my  friend 
Andy  Devine.  I  am  sure  that  this  would 
make  it  a  little  more  difficult  for  me  to 
be  heard  when  addressing  the  Senate, 
had  not  my  colleagues  extended  me  the 
courtesy  of  using  this  device.  However, 
with  my  amplifier,  I  find  I  can  be  heard 
as  well  and  perhaps  better  than  many  of 
my  colleagues. 


So,  Mr.  President,  because  the  issues 
are  so  great  today,  It  is  vital  that  each 
Senator  hear  every  word  of  the  debate. 
It  is  important  that  our  Nation's  press 
be  able  to  follow  the  debate  and  report 
it  factually  to  our  constituents,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  extremely  important  that  our 
visitors  from  all  over  the  country  have 
the  courtesy  of  hearing  what  is  said  in 
the  Chamber.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  move  expeditiously  on  this  reso- 
lution, which,  in  my  judgment,  would 
improve  the  operations  of  the  Senate 
immeasurably  and  would  add  to  the  com- 
fort, understanding,  and  efficiency  of  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  listen  to  the  entire  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator,  but 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  just  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  the  installation  of  a  loud- 
speaking  system  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like,  "if  I  may— and  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  further — to  state  that  the  joint 
leadership  in  this  body  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  in  January  of  1968,  asking  that 
the  committee  consider  the  matter  of  in- 
stalling microphones  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  Rules  Committee  met  in 
February  of  1968  and  authorized  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  subject.  The  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  proceeded  to  do  this,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  such  a  study 
was  conducted  under  contract  with 
Richard  H.  Bolt  and  Robert  B.  Newman, 
acoustical  consultants,  located  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
consultants  reported  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  who  in  turn  referred  the 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  on  October  28,  1968. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  able 
and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  plans  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee 
immediately  following  the  consideration 
by  that  conmiittee  of  money  resolutions 
which  virill  finance  the  operations  of  the 
various  subcommittees  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  further  advised  by  the  staff  of  that 
committee  that  the  full  committee  will 
meet  very  soon  to  consider  those  money 
resolutions. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  this  to  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
that  it  is  my  judgment,  based  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Rules  Committee  thus  far 
and  the  actions  of  the  leadership — name- 
ly, the  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr. 
M=\NSFiELD)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksen* — that  this  system  will  in 
all  likelihood  be  installed  in  the  Senate 
before  the  year  is  out.  Based  on  the  re- 
port conducted  by  the  consultants,  it  is 
thought  that  the  cost  would  be  approx- 
imately $108,000  to  $120,000.  I  am  also 
advised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
stall the  equipment  at  a  time  when  the 
Senate  was  not  in  session. 


I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  on  the  statement  he 
made  and  on  the  interest  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  this  matter. 

When  I  began  my  service  in  the  Senate 
10  years  ago,  I  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
stallation of  such  a  system  in  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  during  the  past  2  or   3 
years — especially    during     the    past     2 
years — I  have  changed  my  viewpoint  In 
this  regard.  I  have  been  on  the  floor  of 
the    Senate    practically    every    liour   of 
every  day  during  the  past  2  years,  and 
I  have  sought  to  encourage  decorum  in 
the  Senate  as  much  as  I  could.  There 
have  been  times  when  I  have  asked  that 
the  Chamber  be  cleared  of  staff  aides, 
Senators'  aides,  because  they  had  con- 
gregated on  the  floor  in  large  numbers; 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  pointed  out 
that  a  portion  of  the  gallery  was  set 
aside  for  staff  aides.  Then  it  came  to  my 
attention  that  the  staff  aides  could  not 
hear  what  was  being  said  in  the  Cham- 
ber. So  that  when  their  Senators  called 
upon  them  for  advice  as  to  what  had  oc- 
curred, the  staff  aides  were  unable  to 
produce   the   information  because   they 
had  not  been  able  to  hear. 

People  from  all  over  the  country  visit 
the  Senate  when  it  is  in  session,  and 
these  people  come  to  hear  their  Senators. 
They  want  to  understand  the  business 
that  is  being  conducted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of 
them,  or  most  of  them,  leave  the  Senate 
without  having  been  able  to  hear  the 
words  that  were  spoken  from  the  floor. 
Many  of  us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
are  unable  to  hear.  Often  we  will  see  a 
Democratic  Senator  move  to  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  or  a  Republican 
Senator  move  to  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  in  order  that  the  words  might 
be  more  audible  to  the  ears  of  the  lis- 
tener. I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  have  microphones  installed  in 
the  Senate.  Many  of  us  have  served  In 
State    legislatures    which    had    micro- 
phones. Some  of  us  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  micro- 
phones are  available,  not  at  each  desk, 
but.  nevertheless,  available  in  the  well 
of  the  Chamber,  and  at  certain  positions 
on  the  floor. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
equipment  should  be  installed.  I  merely 
wanted  to  make  the  Record  clear  that 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions laid  down  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  which  was  passed  by  this  body 
a  year  or  two  ago  and  which  failed  to 
pass  in  the  other  body,  have  taken  ac- 
tion, that  the  Rules  Committee  voted 
thereon,  and  that  the  Rules  Committee 
is  ready  to  file  its  report  in  connection 
with  the  installation  of  these  micro- 
phones. 

I  think  we  could  be  hopeful  that  such 
microphones  would  be  installed  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  listeners 
in  the  galleries,  including  the  press  gal- 
lerj'.  Senators,  and  Senators"  aides  will 
be  able  to  hear  much  better  what  is  being 
said  in  order  to  follow  the  debate  better, 
and  that  all  of  this  will  contribute  to  a 
greater  decorum  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.   MURPHY.   I   thank   the   distin- 
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Mr.  JAVITS. 
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distinguis  tied  Senator  has  men- 

(>n   the  Chamber   has 

It  should  not  have 

clear  the  Chamber. 

1  lear  that  the  commlt- 

expedljlously  and  that  hope- 

e  to  Improve  to  a  cer- 

ring  for  the  sake  of 

our  visitors  in  the 


Senfator.  I  yield  the  floor, 
west  Virginia.  I  thank 
California. 


THE    LONGSHC  REMEN'S     STRIKE 

Mr 


and 


out 


President,  the  cur- 
lonkshoremen  at  all  east 
ppTts  has  reached  the 
poses  a  critical  dan- 
safety  of  the  entire 
1  nonth,  the  free  flow  of 
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,ith  severe  Impact,  not 
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-management  contro- 
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atteatlon  to  this  situation, 
statement  was  that — 
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Presldent  NUon  and  Sec- 

eqrge  Shultz  to  turn  their 

to  the  longshoremen's 

^very  effort  to  the  Federal 

the  parties  to  resolve 

trust  that  the  new  ad- 

thls  problem  the  prlor- 


We  have  also  been  In  personal  con- 
tact— and  that  applies  to  me — with  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  In  order  to  empha- 
size to  them  the  urgent  necessity  of 
reaching  a  prompt  settlement;  and  we 
have  explored  the  possibility  of  a  return 
to  work  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  one 
area  where  agreement  has  been  reached. 
But  the  difficulty  In  this  situation  Is  that 
the  longshoremen's  union  feels  that  It 
must  reach  settlements  nationally  In  all 
ports  before  It  can  come  back  in  any 
E>ort.  We  have  been  advised  that  there 
is  no  present  possibility  of  a  return  to 
work  at  any  port  until  agreements  have 
been  reached  covering  all  struck  ports. 
Progress  has  been  reported  to  me,  and 
full  settlement  may  be  reached  shortly. 
Needless  to  say,  we  who  have  joined  In 
the  statement  stand  ready  to  do  anything 
we  can  to  help  the  parties  to  reach 
agreement. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Allen  In  the 
chair) ,  the  three  of  us  believe  In  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  Hence,  we  hope  that 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  Intervene  formally  In  this 
dispute.  However,  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  national  Interest  precludes  ac- 
ceptance of  an  Indefinite  standstill  In 
most  of  the  Nation's  foreign  commerce. 

The  parties  to  this  dispute  bear  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  the  entire 
Nation.  The  fulfillment  of  that  responsi- 
bility requires  them  to  bring  this  dispute 
to  an  end  promptly,  especially  as  'he 
road  to  settlement  Is  clearly  marked  by 
the  agreement  covering  New  York. 

One  further  point,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  and  this  Is  one  of  the 
big  areas  of  difficulty  in  labor  law.  There 
Is  no  recourse,  after  the  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction period  has  expired,  except  a  law 
passed  by  Congress.  We  almost  did  that 
In  the  airline  strike;  we  did  do  It  In  the 
railroad  strikes  in  1963  and  1967.  In 
1967  I  had  to  handle  the  matter  In  col- 
laboration with  the  then  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Morse. 

This  Is  very  harmful  to  the  entire  col- 
lective bargaining  structure.  First,  we 
should  have  law — that  Is,  general  law — 
to  deal  with  these  controversies.  I  have 
long  called  for  such  law  and  I  hope  very 
much  we  can  get  It  In  the  next  year  or 
two. 

So  I  address  this  plea  to  both  the  long- 
shoremen's union  and  to  the  employers: 
If  you  want  to  avoid  special  legislation, 
you  have  to  bring  this  dispute  to  an 
end. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  go  very  many 
days  more  without  the  matter  being 
thrown  into  Congress,  an  action  which 
in  the  other  situations  has  been  deeply 
resented  by  the  parties  in  Interest.  Yet, 
they  brought  It  on  themselves  by  their 
failure  to  make  collective  bargaining 
work.  I  hope  we  may  avoid  that  sort  of 
decree  In  this  case;  but  If  It  caimot  be 
avoided,  we  shall  have  to  do  It,  because 
we  cannot  allow  our  foreign  trade  to  be 
Immobilized  on  account  of  this  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  Issued  by  Senator 
GooDELL,  Governor  Rockefeller,  and  my- 
self yesterday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Joint    Statement    of    Senators    Jacob    K. 

jAvrrs  AND  Charles  E.  Goodell,  and  Gov. 

Nelson   A.   Rockefeller  Concerning  the 

Longshoremen   Strike,   Januart   21,    1969 

The  current  strike  of  longshoremen  at  all 
East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports  has  reached  the 
point  where  It  now  poses  a  critical  danger  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  entire  nation. 
For  a  full  month  the  free  flow  of  goods  into 
and  out  of  our  great  ports  has  been  stopped, 
with  severe  Impact,  not  only  in  the  port 
areas  themselves,  but  throughout  the  nation, 
for  the  effect  of  this  labor-management  con- 
troversy reaches  deep  into  the  economy. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
we  have  asked  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  George  Shultz  to  turn  their 
immediate  attention  to  the  longshoremen's 
strike  and  to  bend  every  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  assist  the  parties  to  re- 
solve their  differences.  We  trust  that  the  new 
Administration  will  give  this  problem  the 
priority  it  clearly  deserves. 

We  have  also  been  in  personal  contact 
with  the  parties  to  the  dispute  in  order  to 
emphasize  to  them  the  urgent  necessity  of 
reaching  a  prompt  settlement  and  we  have 
explored  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  work 
in  the  Port  of  New  York,  one  area  where 
agreement  has  been  reached.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  been  advised  that  there  Is  no  pres- 
ent possibility  of  a  return  to  work  at  any 
port  until  agreements  have  been  reached  cov- 
ering all  struck  pwrts.  However,  progress  Is 
reported  and  full  settlement  covering  all 
struck  ports  may  be  reached  shortly.  Need- 
less to  say,  each  of  us  stands  ready,  as  we 
have  been  throughout  this  dispute,  to  assist 
the  parties  to  reach  agreement. 

We  believe  in  free  collective  bargaining. 
Hence,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  government  to  intervene  for- 
mally in  this  dispute.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  national  interest  pre- 
cludes acceptance  of  an  Indefinite  standstill 
in  the  nation's  foreign  commerce.  The  par- 
ties to  this  dispute  thus  bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  the  entire  nation;  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  responsibility  requires  them 
to  bring  this  dispute  to  an  end  promptly, 
especially  as  the  road  to  settlement  is  clear- 
ly marked  by  the  agreement  covering  New 
York. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS:    A  TIME  FOR 
SERIOUS  QUES'nONING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  President  Nixon  eloquently 
stated  before  the  world  that  this  Nation 
is  concerned  about  suffering  wherever  It 
exists.  He  went  on  to  say : 

The  peace  we  seek  to  win  is  not  victory 
over  any  other  people,  but  the  peace  that 
comes  "with  healing  In  its  wings:"  with  com- 
passion for  those  who  have  suffered;  with 
understanding  for  those  who  have  opposed 
us;  with  the  opportunity  for  all  the  peoples 
of  this  Earth  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

I  quote  these  words,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  think  they  describe  what  all  of 
us  like  to  think  Is  the  commitment  of  this 
country.  But  for  the  last  19  years — 19 
years,  Mr.  President — this  body  has 
failed  to  act  on  a  convention  which  would 
enhance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Since  June  16,  1949,  when  the 
President  transmitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  we 
have  stood  by  In  apathy  while  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  passed  us  by. 

This  sad  fact,  Mr.  President,  raises  the 
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serious  question  in  the  minds  of  some  as 
to  where  our  commitment  really  lies.  On 
the  Issue  of  human  rights  we  should  take 
stock  of  ourselves.  We  say  one  thing  for 
general  consumption  but  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  take  positive 
action  is  nearly  2  decades  in  this  vital 
area  certainly  seems  to  say  something 
quite  different.  This  leads  some  who  are 
unaware  of  our  entire  effort  to  question 
our  Integrity.  But  we  have  raised  these 
doubts  by  our  failure  to  act.  We  should 
now  deal  with  the  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  advent  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration suggests  also  for  this  body  a 
new  beginning.  I  urge  the  Senate,  as  I 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  2  years,  to 
act  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. 

MINORITY  MEMBERSHIP  OP  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  and  ask  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 
s.  Rks.  53 

Resolved,  That  the  Minority  Membership  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  for 
the  91st  Congress  shall  be  as  follows: 

Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  York; 

Peter  H.  Dominick,  of  Colorado: 

Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee; 

Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon; 

Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas; 

Marlow  W.  Cook,  of  Kentucky; 

Theodore  Stevens,  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  53  >  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
tc  join  In  paying  tribute  to  President 
Johnson  this  morning. 

Nothing  will  efface  from  my  memory 
the  many  kindnesses  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  majority  leader  showed  me  from  the 
first  day  I  set  foot  In  this  chamber  10 
years  and  2  weeks  ago.  All  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  those 
days  will  share,  I  believe,  the  conviction 
that  history  will  judge  Lyndon  Johnson 
to  have  been  one  of  the  very  great  lead- 
ers in  the  annals  of  Congress. 

I  believe,  too,  that  history  will  accord 
him  exceptionally  high  marks  for  the 
wealth  of  humane  and  progressive  legis- 
lation he  called  upon  us  to  enact.  His 
leadership  In  such  areas  as  education, 
civil  rights,  the  attack  on  poverty,  and 
the  renew^al  of  our  cities  will  surely  earn, 
as  it  surely  merits,  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
t«rity. 

Consider  only  those  few  areas — and 
there  are  many,  many  others — that  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

In  education,  under  President  John- 
son's leadership,  we  moved  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history  toward  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  thus 
laying  the  foundations  for  an  America 


in  which  every  child,  no  matter  how  poor 
his  family,  his  commimity,  his  State, 
will  have  the  chance  to  receive  a  truly 
excellent  education. 

In  civil  rights.  It  Is  surely  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  more  progress  toward 
genuine  equality  has  been  made  during 
the  5  years  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Presi- 
dency than  In  any  other  period  of  our  his- 
tory. In  public  accommodations.  In  em- 
ployment opportunity,  in  voting  rights, 
in  school  desegregation,  in  fair  housing, 
in  appointments  to  high  Federal  office — 
in  all  these  and  more.  President  Johnson 
and  the  Congress  joined  In  a  historically 
unprecedented  partnership  for  progress. 

In  the  war  on  poverty,  Lyndon  John- 
son successfully  challenged  the  Nation  to 
undertake  its  first  full-scale  assault  on 
the  root  causes  of  a  condition  which 
America  now  recognizes  as — literally — 
Intolerable.  And  precisely  because  It  is  an 
assault  on  root  causes  and  not  merely  a 
new  form  of  welfarism,  this  war — no 
matter  what  temporary  setbacks  or  tac- 
tical mistakes — will  be  won. 

And  in  the  effort  to  make  our  cities — 
small  and  large— healthier,  safer,  more 
attractive  communities  In  which  to  live 
and  raise  our  children.  President  John- 
son's leadership  has  been  simply  mag- 
nificent. As  the  distinguished  jimlor 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  stated  here 
last  October  10: 

From  1964  with  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Act  through  the  historic  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  this  Nation  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  march  of  urban  progress 
In  our  history. 

This,  too.  Is  a  march  that  must  and 
will  continue,  thanks  In  very  large  meas- 
ure to  the  vision  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  In  detail 
for  area  after  area  recounting  the  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  the  past  5 
years  which  owe  so  much  to  the  Inspiring 
leadership  of  the  man  we  honor  today. 
But  the  record  Is  open  for  all  to  read, 
and  others  here  already  have  spoken 
eloquently  to  It. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  thought. 
These  have  been  years  of  historic 
achievements  for  America.  They  have 
also  been  years  of,  at  times,  almost  un- 
bearable anguish.  How  then  will  history 
judge  them?  I  venture  to  believe  that  the 
anguish  will  prove  to  have  been  short- 
lived, purgative — God  willing,  even  salu- 
tary for  future  policymakers.  But  the 
achievements  will  remain,  a  legacy  and 
inspiration  to  generations  yet  to  come. 
And  It  is  their  testimony,  not  ours,  that 
will  be  the  truest  measure  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  greatness. 


RESIGNATION  OF  WILLIAM  C.  FOS- 
TER AS  DIRECTOR  OF  U.S.  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
resignation  of  Mr.  William  C.  Foster  as 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  signals  the  close 
of  a  very  distinguished  term  of  service 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  to  all  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Foster,  as  the  first  Director  of 
the  ACDA,  has  carried  with  him  a  faith 


in  arms  control  as  a  practical  alternative 
to  a  dangerous,  often  futile,  and  im- 
mensely wasteful  worldwide  race  for 
arms  superiority.  He  has  combined  this 
faith  with  a  hard-headed  practical  real- 
ization of  the  problems  that  must  be 
overcome  to  achieve  meaningful  inter- 
national agreements  to  control  arma- 
ments. In  addition,  he  has  represented 
this  country  in  protracted  and  difficult 
international  negotiations  with  a  pa- 
tience, skill,  and  tact  that  can  only  be 
described  as  exemplary. 

With  these  qualities  and  abilities,  he 
has  played  a  very  major  role  in  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  arms  control 
agreements  that  have  and  are  contrib- 
uting today  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  and.  I  believe,  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  people  throughout  the 
world — such  agreements  as  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Washington- 
Moscow  "hot  line."  and  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  which  I  earnestly 
hope  will  be  ratified  by  this  body  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Foster  has  not 
sought  public  acclaim,  but  his  work  has 
brought  him  the  admiration,  respect,  and 
affection  of  all  those  who  have  worked 
with  him.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  reporting  that  Mr.  Foster 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  can- 
didate for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  In  this 
regard.  I  take  pride  In  being  one  of  those 
who  nominated  him  for  this  award.  In 
my  judgment,  such  an  honor  would  be  a 
most  appropriate  and  fitting  recognition 
of  his  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poster's  Peace  Efforts  Recognized 
(By  Carlyle  Morgan) 
Geneva. — The    United    States's    chief   dis- 
armament negotiator.  William  C.  Foster,  is 
being  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
a  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Mr.  Foster  played  a  major  role  In  the  nego- 
tiations here  of  the  18-natlon  Disarmament 
Committee  which  culminated  in  the  signing 
July  1  of  the  nuclear  nonprollferation  treaty. 
President  Johnson  has  hailed  this  treaty 
"the  most  important  international  agree- 
ment limiting  nuclear  arms  since  the  nuclear 
age  began." 

Credit  for  such  vital  achievements  as  this, 
as  well  as  the  test-ban  treaty  in  1965.  and 
the  hot  line  Washington-Moscow  telephone, 
is  widely  shared  here  and  in  national  capi- 
tals. 

But  Mr  Foster's  efforts  to  control  nuclear 
arms  have  been  more  continuous  than  any 
other's.  He  was  thinking'  hard,  and  from 
large-scale  experience  with  nuclear  prob- 
lems, years  before  the  disarmament  com- 
mittee's Geneva  talks  began. 

opposition  strenuous 
This  work  of  seeking  to  guarantee  future 
world   security   often   has   to   be   carried   on 
against  the  wishes  of  special-Interest  groups 
in  some  of  the  nations  represented  here. 

For  this  reason,  conference  insiders  say. 
"It  needs  and  deserves  all  the  positive  recog- 
nition it  can  get." 

Mr.  Foster  has  been  cited  In  Britain  by  the 
Times  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the  Nobel 
prize.  In  United  Nations  circles,  too,  he  is 
being  frequently  mentioned  for  this  honor, 
and  also  in  the  Carnegie  Foyndation  for 
Peace. 
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Private  citizen*  supporting  peace  groups 
have  expreased  theU  deelre  to  see  him  hon- 
ored in  this  way.  And  not  least,  the  prospect 
of  such  an  award  la  favored  strongly  among 
those  who  work  mo^  closely  with  him,  from 
bis  peers  to  the  humbler  levels  of  the  staff  of 
assistants.  I 

Some  of  these  latter  say  they  Intend  to 
exercise  a  right  whlfh  the  Nobel  Prize  com- 
mittee gives  to  Indl^duals  to  propose  candi- 
dates. They  will  propose  their  tall,  good- 
natured,  ever-court*U8  boss. 

ADDRKSS  SAMPLE  ENOUGH 

one  of  the  staff  told  this 

you  have  to  do  Is  to  ad- 

Prlze  Committee.  Olso, 


In 


armai  nents 

ths 
business 


"It's  easy  enough." 
writer,  "because  all 
dress  the  Nobel  Pea<^ 
Norway." 

Mr.  Poster's  part 
trol   talks   Is   backec 
dealing    with 
with  problems  of 

A  pronilnent 
States,  he  wm  put  1 
chasing  for  the  armt 
the  war  he  cancelep 
arms  contracts. 

Then  he  went  on 
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presented  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  week  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing on  his  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kennedy,  David  M.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago;  res. 
33  Meadowvlew  Drive,  Northfleld,  111.;  b. 
Randolph.  Utah,  July  21.  1905;  s.  George  and 
Katherlne  Johnson  Kennedy;  ed  graduated 
from  Weber  College,  Ogden,  Utah,  1928; 
George  Washington  University.  Washington, 
DC,  1937;  Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Bank- 
ing, Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
1939;  holds  A  B.,  M.A.,  LL.B..  and  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degrees;  m.  Lenora  Bingham, 
children  Marilyn  (Mrs.  Verl  L.  Taylor)  b.  Jan. 
4.  1929;  Barbara  (Mrs.  Carl  Law)  b.  Jan.  14, 
1931;  Carol  Joyce  (Mrs.  Jack  Whittle)  b.  Nov. 
14,  1936;  and  Patricia  Lenore  (Mrs.  Lewis 
Campbell)  b.  Nov.  13,  1943. 

Employed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington.  DC. 
(technical  assistant  In  the  Division  of  Bank 
Operations,  and  economist  in  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  assistant  chief.  Gov- 
ernment Securities  Section,  and  assistant  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board) ,  1930-46.  During 
World  War  II.  Kennedy  played  a  key  role 
in  Treasury  finance. 

Joined  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  Bond  De- 
partment, Oct.,  1946:  elected  second  vice 
president,  Jan.  9.  1948;  vice  president,  Jan. 
12,  1951.  Resigned  as  vice  president  and 
served  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
Oct.  13.  1953,  to  Dec.  9,  1954. 

During  his  Treasury  service,  Kennedy  was 
responsible  for  management  of  the  Federal 
debt  and  worked  on  a  number  of  related 
Treasury  problems. 

Returned  to  Continental  Bank  and  was 
elected  vice  president  Dec.  10.  1954.  Placed  In 
charge  of  the  Bond  Department  Jan.  1,  1955. 
Elected  director  and  president  Nov.  26.  1956. 
Elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Jan.  9,  1959. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  bank  has 
prown  from  $3.1  billion  In  resources  to  more 
than  $6.5  billion.  Continental  is  the  largest 
bank  in  Chicago  and  the  Midwest,  eighth 
largest  In  the  nation,  and  fifteenth  largest 
In  the  world. 

Kennedy  has  expanded  ttie  bank's  Inter- 
national banking  department  in  anticipation 
of  the  great  upsurge  In  Midwestern  world 
trade.  The  bank  has  more  extensive  inter- 
national banking  facilities  than  any  other 
U.S.  bank  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  In  addition  to  a  large  Chicago-based 
international  banking  staff.  It  has  two  Edge 
Act  subsidiaries:  Continental  Bank  Inter- 
national In  New  York,  which  has  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  foreign  exchange  trading  op- 
erations as  well  as  serving  elastomers  using 
East  Coast  ports:  and  Chicago-based  Conti- 
nental International  Finance  Corporation, 
which  meets  unique  overseas  financing  prob- 
lems through  loans  and  equity  investments. 
The  bank  has  six  full-service  branches  ( two 
In  London,  and  one  each  in  Tokyo.  Osaka, 
Frankfurt,  and  Paris)  as  well  as  representa- 
tive offices  In  Geneva,  Madrid,  Brussels,  Mi- 
lan, Caracas,  Me.xlco  City,  and  Manila.  Still 
more  overseas  branches  and  offices  are  In 
planning  stages.  Continental  has  acquired 
equity  positions  in  more  than  20  overseas 
financial  institutions. 

During  the  Kennedy  years,  the  bank  has 
expanded  into  major  money  market  opera- 
tions and  is  a  prime  dealer  in  U.S.  securities. 
Continental,  as  a  commercial  lender,  is  the 
largest  In  Chicago  and  maintains  a  vast  cor- 
respondent banking  network  with  more  than 
3,000  other  banks.  During  the  decade,  bank 
staff  has  expanded  from  4,600  to  more  than 
6,600. 


FiTBUc  sntviCK  Acrrvrms 
As  chairman  under  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
of  the  highly-successful  Mayor's  Committee 
for  the  Economic  and  Cultural  Development 
of  Chicago,  Kennedy  has  worked  closely  with 
others  in  the  city  In  Chicago's  rebuilding. 
A  leader  In  the  business  community,  Ken- 
nedy has  been  Instrumental  in  the  enlist- 
ment of  other  businessmen  In  the  city's  ren- 
aissance. Kennedy  has  served  since  May  11. 
1961  as  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of 
this  clty-wlde  committee.  He  has  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  New  Chicago  Foundation, 
publisher  of  "Chicago"  magazine,  and  as  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Foundation  for  Cul- 
tural Development;  Chicago  Central  Area 
Committee,  director  since  Dec,  1957;  Civic 
Federation,  advisory  committee,  since  Jan., 
1959:  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
director  since  June,  1964;  Chicago  Commu- 
nity Trust,  trustees  committee,  since  Jan., 
1959;  Leadership  Council  for  Metropolitan 
Opera  Communities,  council  since  Aug.,  1966; 
treasurer,  appointed  Jan.  16,  1967;  Chicago 
Civic  Defense  Corps,  staff  service  division,  ap- 
pointed April,  1960;  Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts,  founding  member,  Nov.  1967. 

In  addition.  Kennedy  has  served  as  di- 
rector of  many  Chicago  charity  drives.  He 
was  executive  committee  chairman  from 
Nov.  19,  1965  to  Aug.  1,  1966,  of  the  Citizens 
Band  Committee  for  Greater  Chicago.  He  Is 
a  former  trustee  of  Presbyterlan-St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  elected  April  17.  1957.  and  serving 
until  November.  1968. 

At  the  state  level.  Kennedy  has  been  a 
member  of  Governor  Kerner's  Committee  for 
Distinguished  Foreign  Guests,  which  was  or- 
ganized In  Sept.,  1962. 

Nationally,  Kennedy  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations.  He  is  a  registered  Republi- 
can. 

He  was  appointed  Jan.  1.  1968,  to  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
trustee,  elected  May,  1964;  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Government  Practices  and 
Policies,  appointed  Oct.  4,  1965,  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency;  National  Public  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Regional  Economic  De- 
velopment, business  subcommittee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Aug., 
1967  for  two-year  term;  American  Foreign 
Service  Association,  associate  member,  since 
Aug.,  1967;  National  Committee  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  Memorial  Fund.  March.  1966;  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  life  member, 
April,  1962;  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment, advisory  committee  for  formation 
of  memorial  fund.  February,  1960;  United 
Settlement  Appeal,  sponsoring  board. 

In  1966  Kennedy  served  six  months  by 
Treasury  appointment  on  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory  Committee   on   Financial   Assets. 

In  1967  President  Johnson  appointed  Ken- 
nedy chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Budg- 
etary Concepts.  The  commission's  recom- 
mendations were  completely  accepted  and 
have  been  incorporated  totally  in  the  budget 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  early  in  1969. 
This  "Kennedy  Budget"  marks  a  revolu- 
tionary break  with  past  methods  and  hope- 
fully will  ease  problems  of  administration 
and  finance. 

Kennedy  has  accepted  special  assignments 
in  relaying  the  U.S.  government's  policies  to 
financial  leaders  of  other  nations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  British-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  dating  back  to  Dec,  1961. 

Council  for  Latin  America;  German- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  advisory 
council.  May  22,  1963;  International  Enter- 
prise Fellowships,  advisory  committee.  May, 
1965;  Radio  Free  Europe  Fund,  Inc.,  Dec.  2, 
1964;  Radio  New  York  Worldwide,  director, 
Sept.,  1962. 

He  is  a  past  member  of  the  Franco-Ameri- 
can Industrial  Liaison  Committee,  since 
Nov.,  1959. 
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Kennedy  has  played  an  active  role  In  edu- 
cational affairs.  He  has  been  particularly 
interested  In  the  growth  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  serving  (1963-1966)  as  chairman  of 
the  council  on  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness. He  remains  a  trustee  of  the  university, 
having  been  elected  June  13,  1957. 

Brlgham  Young  University,  chairman  of 
executive  committee,  development  council 
(established  Jan.  19,  1966);  DePaul  Uni- 
versity, board  of  associates,  Oct.  26,  1964; 
University  of  Illinois,  citizens  committee; 
George  Washington  University,  trustee,  ap- 
pointed June  4,  1966. 

Kennedy  holds  several  corporate  director- 
ships' Abbott  Laboratories.  April  11,  1957; 
Adela  Investment  Co  ,  S.A.,  Sept.  30,  1964,  a 
member  of  the  executlvs  committee  and  one 
of  the  original  members  of  this  international 
firm  for  investments  among  the  developing 
nations;  Commonwealth  Edison  Company, 
elected  May  19,  1959;  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corporation,  Sept.  17.  1964,  a  director 
since  Its  original  incorporation  and  an  in- 
corporate (Since  Oct.  1962)  by  appointment 
from  President  John  F.  Kennedy;  Equitable 
of  Iowa,  trustee,  elected  Jan.  23,  1958;  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  Nov.  20, 
1958;  The  Pullman  Company,  Jan.  22,  1961, 
Swift  and  Company,  Jan.  25,  1962;  United 
States  Gypsum  Company,  May  9,  1962. 

Long  active  In  banking  asoclatlon  work, 
Kennedy  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  and  chairman  of  that  body's  govern- 
ment borrowing  committee.  This  key  com- 
mittee meets  regularly  in  Washington  to  ad- 
vise Federal  officials  on  financing  operations. 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  trustee  of 
endowment  fund  of  Chicago  chapter.  May  7, 
1962     Association   of  Reserve   City   Bankers, 
elected     member,     1957;     Chicago     Clearing 
House  Association,  chairman,  elected  Jan.  17, 
1967  for  a  two-vear  term;  Brookings  Institu- 
tion,' trustee.  1961:  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U  S  A.;  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and   Industry,   committee   on   full   employ- 
ment; National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
Dec.    14,    1961:    The    Newcomen    Society    of 
North  America;  The  Savings  and  Profit  Shar- 
ing Pension  Fund  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Emplovees.    trustee,   elected    Sept.   22.    1958; 
Savings  Bonds  Programs  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.  Illinois   State   advisory   committee   of 
U  S  savings  bonds  division,  June,  1963;  Chi- 
cago area  industrial  savings  bonds  commit- 
tee. Feb..  1966;  chairman  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry campaign  for  1968. 

In  the  past,  Kennedy  has  served  on  many 
banking  committees. 

American    Bankers    Association,    execuUve 
council     1960-1965,    committee    on    govern- 
ment lending  policy,  subcommittee  on  debt 
management  of  government  borrowing  com- 
mittee, committee  on  legal  reserve  require- 
ments, resolutions  committee,  committee  on 
commercial  bank  monograph:  Association  of 
Reserve  City  Bankers,  director  and  treasurer, 
1961-64.   committee  on  international   bank- 
ing   (1963):    chairman  of  committee  on  in- 
vestment  policies    (formerly    committee   on 
municipal    bond    underwriting)      (1962-65), 
chairman  of  special  committee  on  revenue 
t)onds  (1965-66),  chairman  of  committee  on 
federal    relationships    (1958-62);     American 
Institute  of  Banking,  chairman  of  committee 
for  preparing  new  textbook  on  central  bank- 
ing   1962;    Investment  Bankers  Association, 
governmental    securities    committee,     1955- 
57-    Illinois  Bankers  Association,  council  of 
administration,     1958-60;     Federal     Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago,  class  A  director  group  1, 
1961-63;    Export-Import   Bank   of   Washing- 
ton,   advisory    committee,    1962-64;    Chicago 
Clearing  House  Association,  vice  chairman, 
1965-67. 

Long  active  In  the  Mormon  Church,  Ken- 
nedy was  until  1966  the  First  Councilor  In 
the  Chicago  Stake  Presidency  of  his  church. 


For  several  years  he  also  served  as  a  bishop 
in  Washington,  DC. 

He  Is  a  member  of  Nauvoo  Restoration, 
Inc.,  and  served  a  two-year  mission  In  Great 
Britain  before  he  graduated  from  college. 

Kennedy  has  said  that  "It  is  hard  to  evalu- 
ate the  part  religion  has  played  in  my  busi- 
ness life.  Belief  In  God  makes  one  more  in- 
terested in  others  and  their  problems.  To 
help  others,  to  learn,  to  grow  In  life— these 
are  the  Important  things." 

SOCIAL    MEMBERSHn»S 

Illinois  St.  Andrews  Society,  life  member, 
since  1963:  Union  League  Club;  University 
Club-  Old  Elm  Club;  Glen  View  Club;  Chi- 
cago Club;  Attic  Club:  Mld-Amerlca  Club: 
Executive  Club;  Commercial  Club,  president. 
May,  1966  to  May  1967;  Bankers  Club;  Eco- 
nomic Club. 

HONORS 

Honorary  degrees:  Brlgham  Young  Univer- 
sity, honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree,  June  3, 
I960-  Roosevelt  University,  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree,  June  15,  1964;  George  Wash- 
ington University,  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree,  June  6,  1965;  Lake  Forest  College, 
honorary  degree  in  humane  letters,  June  10, 
1967. 


THE  POPULATION  PROBLEM 


OTHER    AWARDS    FROM    EDUCATIONAL    GROUPS 

George  Washington  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 1963  Alumni  Achievement  Award. 
June  5,  1963;  Harvard  Business  School  As- 
sociation of  Chicago,  1965  Business  States- 
manship Award,  May  10,  1965;  Ixsyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Founders  Day  Award, 
Oct.  31,  1966;  University  of  Utah  College  of 
Business,  Meritorious  Achievement  in  the 
Field  of  Business  award.  May  19,  1967;  brlg- 
ham Young  University,  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
Medal  for  extraordinary  service  to  BYU,  May 
26.  1967. 

MISCELLANEOUS    HONORS 

Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. 1963  Public  Information  Award, 
June  11  1963;  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Man  of  the  Year  Award.  March  26.  1963; 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  Community  Service 
Award"  Nov.  30.  1964;  American  Marketing 
Association,  Marketing  Man  of  the  Year 
Award,  Jan.  15,  1965;  Junior  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  nominated  for  Man 
of  the  Year  Award  in  the  field  of  commerce 
and  industry.  April  27.  1965;  Banking  Divi- 
sion of  Greater  Chicago  Committee  for  State 
of  Israel  Bonds,  testimonial  banquet,  Sept. 
21  1966;  Illinois  St.  Andrews  Society,  Dis- 
tinguished Citizens  Award,  Dec.  3^  1966; 
American  Statistical  Association.  Decision 
wTker  Of  the  Year.  March  29.  1968;  DePau 
University,  St.  Vincent  DePaul  Medal.  April 
26,  1968.  

THE  PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  Issues  facing  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  is  the  population  problem.  On 
the  domestic  scene  he  faces  the  prob- 
lems of  crowded,  poverty-ridden  Inner 
cities.  On  the  foreign  front  he  faces  the 
ever-increasing  gap  between  the  "have' 
and  "have-not"  nations.  The  problems 
are  many,  both  at  home  and  abroad — 
and  the  pessimistic  predictions  are  they 
will  become  more  unmanageable  until 
the  very  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
win  be  at  stake.  The  facts  are  that  sus- 
tained   high    population    growth    rates 
among  the  poor  in  America— and  among 
the  "have-not"  nations  abroad— are   a 
principal  factor  contributing  to  the  di- 
lemma of  poor  people  everywhere. 

Recently.  America  has  realized  the  im- 
pact high  population  growth  rates  have 
on  economic  and  social  stability.  Under 
the  administrations  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
provide  voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States,  and  to  devel- 
oping countries  who  request  assistance. 
However,  we  are  still  in  the  initial  stages 
of  developing  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
national  and  international  program 
equal  to  the  need.  A  great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  done  before  this  country  can 
effectively  implement  a  population 
program. 

THE   PRESroENTIAL   COMMrTTEE 

President  Johnson,  realizing  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  more  effective 
administration  and  long  range  planning 
in  this  vital  area  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy,  this  year  appointed  a  Presi- 
dential  Committee   on   Population   and 
Familv  Planning  to  "make  a  careful  re- 
view of  Federal  policies  and  programs  in 
relation    to    worldwide    and    domestic 
needs,"  and  to  define  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  and  responsibilities.  The 
committee's  report  is  a  welcome  step  for- 
ward in  establishing  a  framework  for 
greater  American  participation  in  the 
worldwide  fisht  to  reduce  the  poverty 
and   despair   so    evident   in   the   world 
today. 

The  report  is  timely  in  that  it  calls  for 
a  transition  from  concern  and  debate  to 
action.  Also,  It  comes  at  a  time  when  a 
new  administration  will  soon  be  leading 
the  country,  and  a  course  of  action  in 
this  area  is  urgently  needed. 


Mr   MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  resolution  which  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Portsmouth  Chapter  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States.  In  their 
meeting  on  Navy  Day,  October  24   1968 
that     group     of    distmguished     former 
naval   officers   expressed   its   conviction 
that  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  unani- 
mously, that  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
be  kept  open  and  in  operation  for  the  needed 
defense  of  our  great  country,  these  United 
States,  and  that  the  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington be   so   advised,    that  this   motion   be 
presented  before  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  and  be  placed  upon  the  Congressional 
Record. 


REPORT  LACKS  BALANCE 

Unfortunately,    after    reviewing    the 
committee's  recommendations,  I  believe 
that  the  report  falls  short  of  stating  the 
needs  of  this  very  vital  program.  The  re- 
port is  dominated  by  the  Department  of 
Health.   Education,   and  Welfare,  con- 
taining extensive  and  detailed  statements 
of  what  HEW  intends  to  do  or  should 
do — while  not  addressing  itself  equally 
to    the    more    important    question    of 
whether  the  presently  existing  admin- 
istrative structures  are  designed  to  take 
on  present  and  future  expanded  respon- 
sibiUties,  In  fact,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  spent  more  funds— $10 
milUon  in  fiscal  year   1968  directly  on 
family   planning   services— than  HEW. 
Also  OEO  was  the  first  organization  to 
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The  people  and  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
long  been  far  a  lead  of  the  executive 
branch  in  recogni  zing  the  importance  of 
population  programs.  Unless  something 
is  done  by  the  ne  v  administration,  I  be- 
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APPEAL  TO  NIXDN  ADMINISTRATION 

President  Nlxor  has  indicated  he  will 
emphasize  long-range  planning  in  his 
Njowhere  is  this  needed 
more  urgently  than  in  the  population 
field.  I  urge  the    lew  administration  to 
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flrmly  establish  a  national  population 
policy.  Further,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
administration  establish  population  as  a 
major  priority  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  once  stated : 

Security  Is  development  .  .  .  and  without 
development  there  can  be  no  security.  A  de- 
veloping nation  that  does  not  In  fact  develop, 
simply  cannot  remain  "secure". 

We  know  the  tremendous  impact 
population  growth  has  on  economic  de- 
velopment. Just  look'  at  the  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  where 
population  growth  rates  of  2.5  to  3.5  per- 
cent have  created  severe  food  shortages 
and  strangled  economic  growth. 

The  backward,  often  subsistence  agri- 
culture practiced  by  the  majority  of  de- 
veloping nations  can  no  longer  support 
the  rapidly  burgeoning  populations.  The 
impact  of  severe  food  shortages  is  not 
only  malnutrition  and  high  infant  mor- 
tality, but  also  loss  of  savings  for  capital 
Investment  funds,  and  lack  of  funds 
available  for  vital  nonproductive  social 
expenditures  such  as  schools,  public 
works  projects,  and  so  forth.  All  this 
means  no  development  and  without  de- 
velopment there  is  no  progress.  Without 
progress  you  create  a  climate  of  social 
and  political  imrest  so  prevalent  in  to- 
day's world. 

A    SINGLE    AGENCY 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  new  admin- 
istration to  carefully  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  Incorporating  under  the  aegis  of 
a  single  agency  the  administration  of  the 
several  departmental  and  agency  pro- 
grams. Presently  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  family  planning 
programs,  and  in  one  form  or  another 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Department  of  Interior  are 
also  involved.  For  purposes  of  effective 
administration  and  long-range  planning, 
a  coordinating  agency,  headed  by  a 
Cabinet  level  administrator,  may  be  the 
most  efficient  way  to  carry  out  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  this  critically 
important  area. 

FOREIGN    AID 

In  addition,  I  urge  the  new  administra- 
tion to  support,  and  the  91st  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  earmark  $100 
million  for  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
foreign  aid  authorization. 

On  the  domestic  side.  I  endorse  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  increase 
Federal  support  of  domestic  population 
and  family  planning  programs;  however, 
I  ssriously  question  whether  HEW  has 
the  capability  to  take  on  the  additional 
responsibilities  as  defined  in  the  report. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration give  serious  consideration 
to  consolidating  the  several  programs 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
domestic  population  program. 

In  summary,  I  welcome  the  commit- 
tee's report  and  wholly  support  the  rec- 
ommendations for  an  expanded  program, 
both  domestic  and  foreign  to  make  vol- 
imtary  family  planning  services  widely 


available,  and  to  help  avert  the  world- 
wide population  crisis  that  is  now  upon 
the  human  race. 

Howevfr,  bold  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams will  be  required  in  order  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  U.S.  responsibilities  in 
this  area. 

I  urge  the  new  administration  to  act 
quickly  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  eight 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Population  and 
Family  Planning: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  rapidly 
expand  family  planning  programs  to  make 
Information  and  services  available  by  1973 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  American  women 
who  want  but  cannot  afford  them. 

This  policy  will  require  an  increase  in  ihe 
Federal  appropriation  for  domestic  family 
planning  services,  to  be  provided  on  a  strictly 
voluntary  basis,  from  $30  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969  to  $150  million  in  1973.  This  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  providing  help  to  an 
estimated  five  million  women  now  deprived 
by  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  opportunity 
to  plan  their  families  effectively. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  develop  specific  five-year 
plans  for  their  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

The  task  to  be  done  is  so  complex  that  a 
detailed,  long-range  plan  is  essential  for 
translating  policy  Into  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. A  prospectus  for  such  a  plan  is  pre- 
sented in  the  full  report. 

3.  That  the  Office  of  Education  provide 
significant  assistance  to  appropriate  educa- 
tion agencies  in  the  development  of  materials 
on  population  and  family  life. 

All  levels  of  the  educational  system  stand 
in  need  of  materials  and  curricula  on  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  population 
change,  so  that  the  American  people  can 
confront  population  issues  intelligently.  Also 
needed  are  curricula  on  family  life  so  that 
personal  decisions  about  marriage  and  par- 
enthood can  be  made  responsibly  and  with 
adequate  Information.  Federal  assistance  for 
local  educational  programs  in  these  fields 
should  be  expanded  rapidly  to  at  least  $8 
million  annually. 

Beyond  this  nation's  domestic  needs,  the 
United  States  shares  with  other  nations  a 
concern  about  the  world's  population  prob- 
lems. Increasing  numbers  of  countries, 
caught  in  the  crisis  of  rapid  population 
growth,  recognize  that  their  aspirations  for 
a  better  life  may  be  frustrated  without  effec- 
tive population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams. Assisting  such  programs  Is  now  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  national  commitment  to 
help  the  developing  countries.  The  Commit- 
tee therefore  recommends: 

4.  Thct  the  United  States  continue  to 
expand  its  program  of  International  as- 
slstance  in  papulation  and  family  planning 
as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  properly  allocated 
by  the  U.S.  and  effectively  utilized  by  recipi- 
ent countries  and  agencies. 

Reducing  population  growth  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  economic  development.  And  yet  in 
most  of  the  developing  countries,  a  decline 
in  birth  rates  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  sat- 
isfy the  reasonable  aspirations  of  their  peo- 
ple. Programs  in  population  should  continue 
to  have  high  priority  and  Increasing  support 
as  part  of  general  assistance  to  social  and 
economic  development.  It  Is  clear  now  that 
our  expenditures  for  assistance  In  this  field 
should  grow  substantially  in  the  next  three 
to  five  years;  however,  the  amount  and  allo- 
cation of  increase  should  depend  on  a  con- 
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tlnulng  review  of  our  efforts  in  this  field  and 
the  scale  and  effectiveness  of  programs  un- 
dertaken by  the  developing  countries. 

5  That  experienced  speclaUsts  from  other 
countries  be  invited  to  serve  on  advisory 
groups  for  both  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional programs. 

The  American  contribution  to  population 
programs  abroad  can  only  be  a  small  part  of 
their  total  costs,  so  It  must  be  allocated 
through  a  carefully  considered  set  of  pri- 
orities to  maximize  long-term  effects.  This 
allocation  will  be  more  effective  if  the  Federal 
Government  seeks  the  advice  of  experts  from 
other  countries,  some  of  which  have  more 
experience  with  large-scale  family  planning 
programs  than  our  own  country.  Americans 
have  served  on  such  advisory  groups  for  other 
countries:  we  should  seek  In  return  the  bene- 
fit of  similar  advice  for  both  our  domestic 
and  International  programs. 

Additional  research  and  a  greater  supply  of 
trained  personnel  are  essential  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  programs.  Larger  re- 
search programs,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  recommended  expansion  of  service 
programs,  will  create  a  demand  for  qualified 
personnel  and  for  programs  to  train  them. 
The  Committee  therefore  recommends: 

6.  That  the  newly  established  Center  for 
Population  Research  accelerate  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  research  and  training  pro- 
grams in  both  the  biological  and  social  sci- 
ences and  that  within  two  years  the  Center 
be  expanded  Into  a  National  Institute  for 
Population  Research,  established  by  act  of 
Congress. 

The  expanded  program  of  biomedical  and 
social  science  research  and  training  in  popu- 
lation supported  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  and 
coordinated  by  Its  Center  for  Population 
Research  should  rise  to  $30  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  1970  and  to  $100  million  in  1971. 
This  level  of  funding  will  enable  the  Center 
to  launch  needed  programs  on  improved 
methods  of  contraception,  basic  research  on 
the  physiology  of  reproduction  and  social 
science  "research  Integral  to  population  prob- 
lems. The  Center  should  become  the  focal 
point  within  the  government  for  Information 
about  population  research  and  training, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign.  Planning  should 
begin  now  to  bring  about  its  transformation 
into  a  separate  National  Institute  for  Popu- 
lation Research  within  the  next  two  years. 

7.  That  the  Federal  Government  provide 
basic  support  for  population  studies  centers. 
Priority  should  be  given  to  basic  support 
for  existing  population  centers  primarily  in 
universities  to  carry  out  research  and  train- 
ing programs  in  the  biomedical,  health  and 
social  sciences.  Support  should  also  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  additional  university 
centers.  Such  support  will  attract  scientists, 
teachers  and  administrators  by  assuring 
them  of  career  opportunities.  Basic  support 
for  existing  and  additional  centers,  including 
construction.  Is  estimated  at  an  average  an- 
nual cost  of  $40  million. 

Making  family  planning  available  and  effec- 
tive Is  a  principal  aim  of  the  actions  recom- 
mended for  immediate  consideration,  but 
family  planning  is  onlr  one  of  the  important 
infiuences  on  population  change.  Population 
trends  are  influenced  profoundly  by  many 
other  things— for  example,  by  tax  policies, 
participation' of  women  in  the  labor  force. 
Job  and  housing  opportunities,  population 
mobility,  and  marriage  rates.  Unfortunately 
both  knowledge  and  public  Information 
about  population  trends  and  policies  are 
limited.  The  present  report,  completed  In  four 
months,  should  be  .supplemented  bv  a  more 
thorough  review.  The  Committee  therefore 
recommends: 

8.  That  Congress  .i-athorlze  and  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  Commission  on  Population. 

Such  a  Commission  should  make  the 
American  public  aware  of  the  economic,  edu- 
cational   and    social    Impact    of    population 
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trends.  It  should  analyze  the  consequences 
of  alternative  U.S.  policies  In  the  light  of  thle 
country's  determination  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  American  life.  It  should  evaluate 
the  progress  of  this  nation's  programs  and 
review  the  extent  to  which  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Committee  have  been  imple- 
mented. The  Commission  could  have  a  major 
Impact  In  highlighting  for  the  American 
people  the  urgency  and  Importance  of  the 
population  problem. 

Note. — These  proposals  have  been  selected 
by  the  Committee  as  deserving  of  special 
emphasis  They  are  taken  from  the  full 
rep>ort. 


SPEECH  BY  POLICE  CHIEF  THOMAS 
J  CAHILL  AT  FBI  ACADEMY 
GRADUATION  EXERCISES 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  90th  Congress  adjourned,  a  dis- 
tinguished Californian,  Thomas  J. 
Cahill,  chief  of  police  in  San  Francisco, 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  82d  session  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  here  in  Wash- 
ington. His  remarks  are  as  timely  today 
as  they  were  then.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  American  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  law  enforcement, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address   of    the    Honorable  Thomas  J. 

Cahill 
Thank  you  very  much.  Director  Hoover,  for 
that  very  fine  introduction. 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  members  of  the  82nd  graduating  class. 
it  is  Indeed  a  privilege  and  a  great  honor 
that  has  been  given  to  me  by  the  Honorable 
John  Edgar  Hoover  to  have  a  small  part  in 
the  Joy  and  the  deep  satisfaction  that  must 
come  today  to  the  members  of  this  class, 
their  wives  and  families,  their  relatives  and 
the  friends  of  law  enforcement. 

I  certainly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  you  who 
have  been  selected  to  participate  in  this  great 
opportunity.  This  did  not  Just  happen.  There 
are  many  'in  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
who  would  like  to  have  this  opportunity  but 
have  not  had  that  chance. 

When  you  were  recommended  by  your  own 
chief  this  was  not  enough.  You  were  sub- 
jected to  an  intensive  Investigation  into  your 
entire  career  and  your  background  by  the 
greatest  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  world, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Some 
of  the  prerequisites  for  your  selection  were 
honesty  and  Integrity,  without  which  any  of 
vou  would  be  a  fraud.  You  stood  the  test, 
and  vou  were  accepted  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  come  here  and  to  receive 
the  special  training  you  now  have.  My  con- 
gratulations to  you! 

Also.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  having 
successfully  completed  the  Intense  and  ar- 
duous courses  that  you  had  to  Uke  here, 
and  you  carry  away  with  you  a  depth  and 
a  breadth  of  knowledge  that  you  did  not  have 
before  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this 
opportunity  also  carries  with  It  a  great  and 
grave  responsibUitv  on  your  part.  Listening 
to  your  class  President.  Chief  Howard  Earte, 
who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  know  that 
you  recognize  this  responsibility. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  a  look  at  where  we 
stand  today.  I  stand  here  before  you,  first  of 
all  a  man,  a  father,  a  police  officer,  a  Chlei 
of  Police  and  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Despite  every- 
thing that  we  see  and  hear  about  what  is 
wrong  with  America,  I  have  full  confidence 
In  the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  In  this 
Nation  as  a  whole.  We  see  many  young  people 


who   are   engaging   In   activities   that   are   a 
sad  commentary  on  our  enlightened  society 
because   they   are   not   taking  advantage   of 
the  privileges  of   freedom.  They   are   taking 
license,  and  some  place  along  the  line  this 
has  to  stop.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
there    are    also    many    young    people    in    our 
American  schools  today  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  an  education  that  will  enable  them 
to  succeed  In  our  competitive  and  complex 
world.  I  believe  the  high  Ideals  of  these  stu- 
dents    will      outweigh      the     disadvantages 
brought   about   by   those   with   other   ideas, 
some   of   whom   would   destroy   our   way   of 
life.  I  am  confident  that  among  these  young 
people  on  the  right  side  and  with  the  right 
objectives,  there  is  the  leadership,  there    Is 
the  dedication,  there  Is  the  clvlc-mlndedness, 
and.  above  all,  there  Is  the  loyalty  that  wlU 
meet   the  challenges  of  our  time  and  make 
for  noble  progress  in  this  Nation  of  ours.  As 
Chief  Earle  has  pointed  out.  It  Is  certainly 
encouraging  to  us  In  this  era  that  the  gen- 
eral public  realizes  what  Is  happening  in  the 
United  States,  and  our  citizens  understand 
that  they  must  rise  and  support  law  enforce- 
ment and  put  an  end  to  the  undue  criticisms 
we    have   been    receiving    In    large    measure. 
I  do  not  refer  to  criticism  of  those  in  our 
professions  who  are  wrong,  since  we  do  have 
some  such  individuals.  We  are  all  human,  and 
there    are    human    weaknesses    and    human 
failures.  However,  it  is  our  responsibility  as 
administrators  to  remove   these  individuals 
from  the  profession,  or  to  properly  and  ade- 
quately discipline  them.  This  is  the  respon- 
sibility we  accept. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot — and  must 
not — condemn  the  vast  number  of  dedicated 
people  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  today. 
We  should   always  remember  the   words  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt:   "It  is  not  the  critic  who 
counts;    not  the  man  who  points  out   how 
the  strong  man  stumbled,  or  where  the  doer 
of  a  deed  could  have  done  better.  The  credit 
belongs  to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the 
arena;    whose   face   Is   marred   by   dust  and 
sweat  and  blood;  who  strives  valiantly;  who 
errs  and  comes  short  again  and  again,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  effort  without  error  and 
shortcoming;  who  does  actually  strive  to  do 
the  deeds:  who  knows  the  great  enthusiasms, 
the  great  devotions,  who  spends  himself  in 
a  worthy  cause:   who  at  the  best  knows  in 
the  end  the  triumph  of  high  achievement; 
and  who  at  the  worst,  if  he  falls,  at  least  falls 
while  daring  greatly,  so  that  his  place  shall 
never  be   with   those  cold   and   timid   souls 
who  have  tasted  neither  victory  nor  defeat." 
Well,  certainly  this  label  of  "cold  and  timid 
souls  '  can  never  be  applied  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  or  those  in  the  police  service 
anywhere  today,  in  the  United  States  or  In 
any  part  of  the  world,  because  we  are  con- 
fronted  with  difficulties  and  problems  and 
great   changes   never   before   known    in    the 
hlstorv  of  our  profession. 

Again,  this  is  a  challenge,  and  it  will  be 
met  as  long  as  we  have  men  like  the  repre- 
sentatives  in   this  class   here   this   morning 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  their  pro- 
fession, who  are  devoted  to  enlarging  their 
scope  of  knowledge,  and  who  will  now  re- 
turn to  their  various  Jurisdictions  to  carry 
out  their  duties  in  keeping  with  this  dedi- 
cation. In  view  of  the  caliber  of  training  and 
the   wealth    of    knowledge    that    have    been 
imparted   to  vou  men  by  the  very  capable 
instructors   of    the   FBI   National   Academy, 
it  is  indeed  .i  real  credit  to  this  country  to 
have  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  a  man 
so  dedicated  to  professional  training  as  the 
Honorable  John   Edgar  Hoover.   Over  many 
vears  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
io  the  security  of  this  Nation.  I  know  of  no 
-.  man  who  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
'  to  the  safety,  the  security  and  the  progress 
of  this  Nation  than  John  Edgar  Hoover.  And 
vou  members  of  this  graduating  class  have 
benefited   and   obtained   an   elite   education 
from    the    organization    he   has   so    capably 
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headed  for  such  a  1  >ng  period  of  time.  When 
you  return  to  your  communities,  you  are  not 
going  back  to  the  performance  of  routine  po- 
lice work  because  t  ils  Is  no  longer  our  path. 
We  are  confronted  loday  with  persons  In  so- 
ciety who  would  d'stroy  In  order  to  obtain 
what  they  feel  Is  tt  elrs.  Now  nobody  Is  more 
conscious  of  the  rights  of  Individuals  and 
their  right  to  hav«  their  fair  share  In  this 
affluent  society  than  the  members  of  law  en- 
forcement. Tet,  be<:ause  we  In  law  enforce- 
ment stand  as  the  Immediate  symbol  of  the 
authority  with  which  some  of  these  people 
are  at  odds,  we,  tierefore,  bear  the  brunt 
of  their  wrath  and  their  attack,  which  U 
not  good  for  our  hatlon.  There  has  to  be  a 
change.  The  rtghtji  these  people  seek  will 
have  to  be  obtaln(id  by  other  means  than 
those  being  employ  sd  today. 

Each  one  of  you  will  be  put  to  the  test  to 
perform  your  dutlei  with  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  human  i  spects  of  police  work  to- 
day. We  are  overburdened  with  tasks  and 
weakened  by  a  lace  of  sufficient  manpower 
In  many  areas  We  have  all  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  as  we  have  known  them 
before  In  regard  to  murders,  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, and  the  oth«  r  major  crimes — only  now 
they  are  multlpUeil  many  times.  Then  we 
have  all  of  the  pre  blems  arising  out  of  the 
great  change  that  Is  taking  place  In  the 
social  order.  Our  jommunltles  are  chang- 
ing— with"  a  mobllK  y  of  people  that  we  have 
never  known  befoi  e.  In  crimes  there  Is  a 
vlclousness  that  w(  have  never  seen  before. 
In  addition,  we  ha-e  the  problems  of  youth 
as  we  see  them  on  our  college  campuses. 
And  we  have  the  pr  ablems  of  rebelling  youth 
as  we  see  them  in  areas  like  our  own  Haight- 
Ashbury  District  in  San  Francisco. 

Each  one  of  yoii  must  play  a  very  im- 
portant and  a  very  sensitive  role  so  that  we 
enforce  the  law  anj  we  assure  that  no  citi- 
zen's rights  are  tranpled  on. 

You  can  have  f  j11  confidence  returning 
now  with  the  brea<  th  and  the  depth  of  the 
knowledge  that  is  foxiTS  from  this  training 
and  with  the  full  s  apport  of  the  great  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  behii.d  you.  When  you  leave 
here,  you  are  not  ihe  same  man  who  came 
here  three  months  igo.  You  are  a  much  big- 
ger man  In  your  pre  fesslon.  You  have  greater 
responsibilities  tha  i  ever  before — a  respon- 
sibility now  to  you  r  own  department  and  a 
responsibility  to  tt  e  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation for  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
given  to  you. 

You  now  automi  tlcally  become  members 
of  another  organlzitlon  spread  throughout 
the  United  States  and  many  parts  of  the 
world — the  FBI  f  atlonal  Academy  Asso- 
ciates, all  gradual  >s  just  like  you.  These 
men  are  ready  and  available  for  you  to  con- 
tact and  work  witt  and  I'm  sure  that  your 
associations  will  be  beneficial. 

Your  enthuslasn  and  confidence  should 
be  bolstered  by  the  realization  that  the  pub- 
lic is  rising  to  youi  defense.  This  great  Na- 
tion of  ours,  whose  blessings  we  enjoy,  today 
serves  as  a  reservoii  of  liberty  to  which  each 
generation  has  ma  le  its  contribution.  And 
I  want  to  say  to  y  )u  that  you  now  have  a 
grave  responsibility  to  make  your  contribu- 
tion, and  I  am  sun  you  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Each  one  oi  you  Is  the  promise  of 
an  America  contl  lulng  to  grow  In  the 
strength  of  liberty,  rreedom,  Justice  and  true 
accomplishment. 

You  citizens  in  tt  e  audience  today  who  are 
not  directly  involve  i  in  law  enforcement,  ex- 
cept for  your  inter  tst  and  support,  have  an 
opportunity  to  spre  ad  throughout  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  a  r(  allzatlon  that  we  in  law 
enforcement  are  a  t  ain  blue  line  and  that  we 
cannot  hold  this  Hi  le  alone.  You  are  part  of 
approximately  200  n  lUlion  people  in  this  great 
United  States  and  ve  number  only  approxi- 
mately 375.000.  ard  therefore  we  need  a 
tremendous  amoun ;  of  support. 


In  riding  here  on  the  plane  I  was  speaking 
to  a  gentleman  who  Is  chief  of  a  division  of 
this  particular  airline,  the  service  division 
responsible  for  the  care  and  safety  of  the 
planes.  He  pointed  out  that  the  people  in 
the  airline  Industry  are  extremely  competi- 
tive in  sales,  but  when  it  comes  to  safety 
they  are  willing  and  anxious  to  pool  their 
resources  In  every  possible  way.  No  secrets 
are  kept  when  it  comes  to  safety  and  security. 
We  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  no  mat- 
ter what  branch  we  are  in.  feel  the  same  way. 
We  pool  our  resources  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens. 

In  return.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will 
start  a  real  movement  in  this  Nation  toward 
solid  support  for  law  enforcement  so  that 
our  mutual  efTorts  may  make  our  op^ations 
more  efficient  for  your  protection.  ITils  Is  a 
challenge. 

To  the  news  media.  I  want  to  say  that  they 
too  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
gather  the  news,  disseminate  that  news,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  factual.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  focus  a  little  more  attention 
on  the  thousands  of  Instances  of  outstand- 
ing service  on  the  part  of  police  officers 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  perhaps  a  little 
less  attention  on  the  weaknesses  and  evils  of 
some  of  the  men  who  become  involved  in 
misconduct.  Now  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
will  or  that  we  should  cover  up  anything  that 
Is  wrong  In  our  own  organization  because 
this  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  our  own 
code  and  certainly  would  not  benefit  our  own 
organization  or  the  Nation.  But  I  hope  that 
the  news  media  in  shaping  the  thinking  and 
philosophies  of  our  time  would  give  Just  a 
little  more  recognition  to  the  men  who  day 
in  and  day  out  risk  their  lives  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all. 

To  the  members  of  the  press.  I  say  that  we 
recognize  this  has  to  be  a  two-way  street.  We 
assure  you  that  we  will  work  with  you  hand 
In  hand.  Naturally,  there  are  times  when 
things  happen  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
At  times  our  task  entails  much  more  than 
Just  "ordinary  police  work"  because  at  times 
we  find  ourselves  at  war  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  And  we  are  certainly  grateful  to  news 
media  for  6he  coverage  and  the  support  they 
have  given  to  our  earnest  efforts  at  such 
times. 

I  would  be  remiss  Indeed  If  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  appreciation  at  this  time  to  the 
branches  of  the  military  services.  They  have 
been  great.  And  remember  also  that  we  in 
our  efforts  are  basic  to  the  security  of  not 
Just  our  own  local  Jurisdictions  but  to  the 
State,  the  Nation  and  the  world  as  a  wholp. 

To  the  men.  directly  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement,  let  me  say  this  to  you.  Upon 
your  shoulders  rests  the  majesty  of  the  law 
and  it  is  your  respKDnslblUty  to  carry  it  seven 
feet  tall,  high  above  the  mist  of  suspicion. 
Indecision  or  inaction.  You  must  forge  ahead, 
elevating  the  standards  of  law  enforcement 
day  by  day  and  carrying  out  your  own  duties 
with  a  greater  degree  of  excellence  than  ever 
before.  And  In  this  way.  you  too.  like  the 
great  and  the  Honorable  John  Edgar  Hoover. 
will  write  another  glorious  chapter  on  law 
enforcement  in  the  fascinating  book  of  hu- 
man achievement.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the 
citizens,  the  news  media,  and  law  enforce- 
ment— that  includes  myself.  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge I  leave  you.  Good  luck  and  God  bless 
you. 


FIPTY-FIRST   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  today,  Jan- 
uary 22,  marks  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  uniting  the  western 
Ukraine  with  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

The  Act  of  Union  was  solemnly  pro- 


claimed on  January  22,  1919,  in  Kiev,  in 
St.  Sophia  Square,  which  was  thronged 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
It  read  in  part: 

.  .  .  Prom  today  on.  there  shall  be  united 
In  one  Great  Ukraine  the  long  separated 
parts  of  Ukralne-Gallcla.  Bukovlna.  Hungar- 
ian and  Dnieper  Ukraine.  The  eternal 
dreams,  for  which  the  finest  sons  of  Ukraine 
lived  and  died,  have  been  fulfilled.  Prom 
today  on  there  shall  be  only  one  Independent 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  Prom  today  on 
the  Ukrainian  people,  freed  by  the  mighty 
upsurge  of  their  own  strength,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  unite  all  the  endeavors  of  their 
sons  for  the  creation  of  an  indivisible,  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  State  for  the  good  and 
the  welfare  of  the  working  fjeople  .  .  . 

So  strong  was  the  Ukrainian  desire  for 
freedom  and  so  overwhelming  their 
unity,  that  even  Lenin  was  initially  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  this  unity  and  to  accept 
the  Ukrainian  nation  as  a  fact  of  life. 

On  December  17.  1917,  immediately 
after  signing  the  armistice  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  Lenin  issued  a  proclamation 
officially  recognizing  the  Ukraine  as  a 
completely  sovereign  and  independent 
state.  Let  me  read  the  words  of  this 
proclamation,  so  that  we  can  better  mark 
the  depth  of  Bolshevik  perfidy. 

We,  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars, 
recognize  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
and  its  right  to  separate  from  Russia  or  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  Russian  Re- 
public for  federative  or  other  similar  mutual 
relations  between  them.  Everything  that 
touches  national  rights  and  the  national  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  people,  we.  the 
Soviet  of  People's  Commissars,  accept  clearly 
without  limitations  and   unreservedly. 

But  such  was  the  perfidy  of  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  that,  having  made  this 
categorical  statement  on  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine,  it  immediately  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum  to  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Rada  charging  it  with  failure  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  government  and  de- 
manding that  it  help  the  Bolsheviks 
against  the  anti-Communist  units 
operating  in  the  Don  and  Kuban  regions. 

On  December  25,  only  one  week  after 
the  recognition  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. Red  army  units  began  to  pour 
across  the  border  into  the  Ukraine. 

There  ensued  a  bitter  war  between  the 
Ukrainian  nationalists  and  the  invading 
army,  a  war  which  dragged  on  until  the 
end  of  1920  and  which  took  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives.  The  war 
ended  with  the  Red  army  triumphant 
and  the  Ukrainian  people  in  chains. 

The  Ukrainians  are  a  people  40  million 
strong  with  a  proud  and  ancient  culture 
and  with  as  strong  a  sense  of  national 
identity  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  their  national  unity  is  only 
the  stronger  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
known  the  meaning  of  national  oppres- 
sion over  the  centuries,  and  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  fight  both  against 
the  imperialism  of  Czarist  Russia  and 
against  the  new  Communist  imperialism. 

Use  whatever  criterion  you  will,  if 
there  is  a  people  anywhere  in  this  world 
that  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, it  is  the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  the  pre- 
tense that  the  Ukrainians  swoon  with 
affection  for  the  Moscow  tyranny  and 
that  they  have  absolutely  no  desire  to 
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separate  themselves  from  the  so-called 
F^eratlon  of  Soviet  SociaUst  Republics. 
If  they  are  so  sure  of  themselves,  then 
I  say  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  the  best 
way  to  prove  their  claim  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  be  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  to  conduct  a  referendum  in  the 
Ukraine— yes,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
captive  nations,  too. 

Personally  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
outcome  of  such  a  referendum. 

That  the  Bolshevik  terror  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  the  will  to  freedom 
among  the  Ukrainian  people  is  demon- 
strated   by    numerous    documents. 

Documents  concerning  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  hundreds  of  Ukramian 
intellectuals  have  recently  reached  the 
West  One  of  the  most  eloquent  letters 
emerging  from  the  Ukraine  was  written 
by  Vyacheslav  ChornovU,  a  30-year-old 
literary  critic  and  journalist,  who  had 
protested  against  the  imprisonment  of 
other  Ukrainian  intellectuals.  Before  he 
was  arrested,  he  wrote  to  the  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Communist  Party  in  these 
terms : 

You  are  indifferent  to  human  tragedies,  to 
the  demoralizing  action  of  fear  which  creeps 
like  a  cold  serpent  Into  many  a  Ukrainian 
home  Your  only  concern  allegedly  is  to  see 
that  the  law  is  upheld.  Therefore,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  what  is  presently  going  on  In  the 
Ukraine  from  the  point  of  view  of  sociaUst 
legality.  There  is  ample  evidence  today  from 
which  to  draw  proper  conclusions.  I  submit 
my  opinions  not  because  I  have  any  hope  of 
alleviating  the  plight  of  the  individuals  who 
were  sentenced  and  Imprisoned.  You  have 
taught  people  not  to  foster  such  naive  hopes. 
However,  failure  to  express  one's  view  about 
what  Is  happening  would  indicate  silent  par- 
ticipation in  the  willful  abuse  of  socialist 
legality. 

It  is  proper  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  each  year  mark  this 

day. 

We  do  so  in  the  first  place  as  an  ear- 
nest of  our  opposition  to  Communist 
tyranny  everywhere. 

And  we  do  so  in  the  second  place  m 
order  to  combat  an  even  greater  enemy 
than  Communist  tyranny:  the  indiffer- 
ence of  free  men  to  the  suffering  and  en- 
slavement of  others  and  the  complacency 
which  accepts  an  injustice,  however 
monstrous,  as  legitimate  and  lawful  if 
only  it  is  continued  long  enough. 

That  is  why  each  year  at  this  time  we 
urge  upon  just  men  everywhere  the  case 
of  the  imprisoned  millions  of  the 
Ukraine,  of  their  inalienable  rights  to 
freedom  and  independence,  and  of  their 
determination  to  regain  those  rights. 

We  again  serve  notice  that  our  people 
and  our  Government  will  never  accept 
their  enslavement  as  a  permanent  fact 
of  history,  and  we  remind  the  world  that 
true  peace  will  never  be  achieved  so  long 
as  this  Commimist  warfare  continues 
against  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE— A 
GREAT  ASSET  TO  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
many  people  have  been  suspecting  for  a 
long  time  about  the  value  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  now  been 
proved  by  a  factual  study. 

The  contents  of  a  study  dealing  with 


the  economic  worth  of  our  great  natural 
heritage  recently  was  released  by  tne 
Department  of  Interior. 

Dr  Ernst  W.  Swanson,  an  eminent 
economist  and  now  professor  emeritus 
at  North  Carolina  State  University, 
showed  that  the  $102  mUllon  appro- 
priation spent  on  the  park  system  is  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  a  rate  of  46  to  i. 
and  actually  earns  $23  on  personal  in- 
come for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

The  economic  benefit  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  money  105  mUlion  visitors 
spent  in  1967.  Actually  140  million  visits 
were  paid  the  parks  in  that  year,  but  25 
percent  of  the  total  was  discounted  since 
they  were  classified  as  single-day  visi- 
tors and  did  not  spend  substantial 
amounts  as  did  the  other  75  percent. 
These  105  million  generated  $6.35  billion 
in  travel  expenses;  $4.76  billion  in  per- 
sonal income;  $5.71  billion  added  to  the 
gross  national  product;  $952  million 
paid  in  Federal  taxes. 

The  average  park  visitor  stayed  4  days 
and  spent  $15.12  per  day. 

Dr  Swanson  measured  the  interest 
rate  and  the  personal  income  return  and 
estimated  that  the  National  Park  Service 
is  worth  $119  billion— far,  far  less  than 
has  actually  been  invested  in  it.  The  in- 
disputable fact  we  now  realize  Is  that 
we  can  afford  to  spend  more  and  set 
aside  more  of  these  priceless  assets  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all. 

This  conservation  decade  has  seen  a 
rejuvenation  of  our  serious  quests  for 
open  spaces. 

Since  1960,  attendance  at  our  national 
park  system  has  increased  by  over  100 
percent  from  70  million  visitors  then  to 
153  million  in  1968. 

These  parks  need  little  upkeep,  sur- 
prisingly low  investment  and  develop- 
ment—and they  should  be  left  as  un- 
touched as  possible— and  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  is  pressing  them  into 
use  at  fantastically  rising  rates.  More 
people,  more  leisure  time,  more  money 
to  spend  almost  certainly  dictates  a  mil- 
itant policy  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  pursue  every 
opportunity  we  can  to  keep  in  perpetuity 
every  one  of  these  natural  settings.  Time 
is  precious,  and  land  values  are  con- 
sistently escalating  faster  than  we  can 
raise  our  sights. 

Congress  and  the  administrations 
since  1960  have  paid  heed  to  this  un- 
precedented public  demand  for  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness  areas.  They  have  set 
aside  3  800,000  additional  acres  of  land. 
Over  50  new  recreational  areas  have 
been  added,  including  national  lake- 
shores  seashores,  a  national  trails  sys- 
tem and  a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
In  addition,  water  and  air  quality  stand- 
ards have  been  promulgated  and  over  40 
water  pollution  control  conferences  have 
been  called  to  save  our  interstate  waters. 
I  think  that  my  colleagues  would  ben- 
efit by  the  reading  of  a  summary  of  the 
study  which  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  released  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  documents  dealing  with  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RZCOR3,  as  follows: 


Park  System  VisrroRS  Poured  About  «6  36 
Bn-LioN  INTO  National  Economy  in  1967 
Visitors  to  the  National  Park  System  in 
1967  contributed  some  $6.35  billion  to  the 
national  economy  In  travel  expenditures  Dr. 
Ernst  W.  Swanson.  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity economist,   reported   today. 

The  nation  also  benefited  from  this  out- 
lay, he  said,  in  the  form  of  an  estimated: 
$4  76  billion  in  iiersonal  income,  $5.71  billion 
added  to  the  Gross  National  Product,  $952 
million  in  Federal  taxes. 

The  estimates  are  from  Dr.  Swanson  s  sum- 
mary of  his  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  Na- 
tional Park  System  Travel  on  the  National 
Economy."  which  he  has  Just  completed  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  economist 
concluded  that  National  Park  System  travel 
■contributes  far  more  to  the  economy  dollar- 
wise  than  has  been  generally  supposed  The 
$4  76  billion  in  personal  income  represents 
more  than  $23  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States." 

Dr  Swanson  said  "the  figure  is  quite  siz- 
able as  a  matter  of  gain  to  the  nation  from 
assets  being  preserved  for  posterity."  He  said 
the  National  Park  System  gives  a  "46-to-l 
retxirn  per  dollar  of  annual  appropriation. 
The  total  personal  Income  of  84.76  billion 
from  Park  System  travels  is  realized  on  an 
appropriation  of  only  $102  million,  a  figure 
far  inadequate  for  the  country's  needs." 

The  $4  76  billion  in  personal  income  in- 
cludes $1  90  billion  in  direct  income  and 
another  $2.86  billion  in  indirect  income 
caused  by  the  chain  reaction  of  spending. 
Dr  Swanson  said  that  the  Gross  National 
Product  "the  best  measure  of  national  well- 
being  "  runs  about  1.2  times  the  national 
personal  income.  Thus  the  personal  income 
derived  from  Park  System  travel  actually 
generates  some  $5  71  billion  of  the  GNP  on 
the  conservative  assumption  that  the  ratio 
to  GNP  is  the  same  as  the  national  ratio. 

Using  an  Interest  rate  of  4  percent  and  the 
personal  Income  return  of  $4.76  billion,  the 
economist  estimated  the  value  of  National 
Park  System  assets  at  $119  billion.  The  Fed- 
eral tax  figure  la  from  Treasury  Department 
estimates.  , 

Dr  Swanson  estimated,  from  a  number  or 
studies,  that  the  average  park  visit/Dr  spent 
about  $15.12  a  day  and  stayed  in  the  park 
four  davs.  He  estimated  that  25  percent  of 
the  140"  million  park  visitors  in  1967  were 
nearby  residents,  day  visitors  or  other^s.ise 
not  sufflclentlv  "Income-generating"  to  con- 
sider in  his  studv.  The  remaining  105  million, 
at  $15.12  a  day.  thus  contributed  $6.35  bil- 
lion In  travel  outlays. 

"Until  one  has  traveled  to  the  majority  of 
the  national  parks."  said  Dr.  Swanson.  a 
wide-ranging  visitor  to  the  major  parks,  t 
is  difficult  to  realize  how  much  money  Is 
<=pent  by  the  traveling  public. 

"To  go  by  car  from  Washington.  DC.  to 
Grand  Canvon  National  Park  will  cost  two 
people  at  least  $30  a  day  or  more  With  a 
week  or  so  at  the  park  the  vacation^wiU  cost 
them  at  least  $600. 

•The  demand  for  recreation  has  reached 
heights  which  a  decade  ago  could  only  be 
sketchily  foretold."  his  report  said.  To  the 
question,  "Can  we  afford  mass  attendance 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  our  parks'' 
he  replied:  "The  National  Park  System  Is 
such  a  powerful  generator  of  a  sizable 
amount  of  the  national  income,  that  there 
is  no  convincing  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  provide  whatever  funds  are  necessary  to 
euard  against  such  a  threat  and  to  maintain, 
operate  and  perpetuate  these  valuable  lands 
and  waters." 

••These  are.  indeed,  irreplaceable  assets 
that  serve  us  in  the  understanding  of  nature, 
our  cultural  background,  and  the  beginnings 
of  this  nation  and  of  the  continent.  Dollar 
signs  cannot  be  attached  to  knowledge  so 
significant.  But  the  economic  value  alone 
justifies  our  continued  care  of  these  assets 
and  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  increas- 
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4.  This  figure,  however,  is  total  outlay 
whereas  the  best  measure  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  visitations  is  personal  Income.  The 
$6.35  billion  Includes  most  excise  and  sales 
taxes,  business  savings,  undistributed  profits 
and  expenditures  for  goods  brought  into  the 
area.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, direct  personal  income  runs  about  30 
percent  of  gross  outlay.  Thus,  we  find  $1,905 
billion  in  direct  personal  Income  resulting 
from  park  travel.  This  is  the  Income  of  mer- 
chants, retailers,  service  station  operators, 
restaurant  owners  and  the  employees  of  all 
the  travel-related  bsulnesses. 

5.  There  is  indirect  personal  Income  as 
well,  however,  resulting  from  the  park  trav- 
elers' outlay.  Indirect  income  is  that  Income 
resulting  from  the  effects  of  the  spending 
of  the  direct  Income  receivers.  The  service 
station  owner's  wife  buys  an  overcoat,  for 
example.  The  clothier  pays  his  clerks  who, 
In  turn,  buy  groceries.  The  chain  reaction 
of  spending  naturally  will  be  greater  in  a 
diversified  economy  such  as  the  Northeast 
than  in  a  highly  specialized  area  as,  say, 
around  Glacier  National  Park.  Economists 
measure  this  effect  by  tracing  the  use  of  a 
dollar  over  and  over.  The  first  spending  con- 
tributes $1.00  to  the  money  fiow  but  if  a 
family  is  saving  30  percent,  then  the  amount 
returned  to  the  flow  is  $.70.  The  next  time 
around,  assuming  the  same  withholding  of 
30  percent,  70  percent  of  the  $.70  Is  re- 
turned, or  $.49.  Next  time  it's  70  percent  of 
49  cents  or  34.3  cents  and  so  on  until  noth- 
ing is  returned  to  the  money  flow. 

Now.  to  get  some  measure  of  this  indirect 
Income,  we  resort  to  a  variation  of  the  In- 
vestment multiplier  technique  used  to  meas- 
ure the  probable  effects  of  investment.  If 
there  is  a  withholding  of  30  ijercent  from 
the  Initial  dollar  spent,  we  compute  a  mul- 
tiplier effect  of  3.333  (.30  into  1.0).  But  evi- 
dence from  a  variety  of  research  studies 
shows  this  figure  much  too  high  and  the 
rate  of  withholding  as  applied  to  travel-de- 
rived income  is  really  about  40  cents  on  the 
dollar  which  produces  a  multiplier  of  2.5. 

Studies  show  that  the  multiplier  varies 
from  as  low  as  1.12  to  3  or  more,  depending 
on  the  economic  complexity  and  size  of  the 
region  being  studied.  The  2.5  figure  also  is  an 
"in-between"  value,  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  research 
groups  of  the  universities  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming  and  of  Memphis  State  and 
Colorado  State  universities.  This  figure  is  an 
approximation  which  reflects  a  balancing  out 
of  the  highly  developed,  populous  areas  with 
the  poorly  developed  and  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

In  a  strict  sense,  2.5  Is  not  an  average  but 
a  Judgment  based  on  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem locales.  Had  we  selected  a  multiplier  of 
3.0,  a  figure  supported  by  some  writers,  we 
would  have  obtained  a  figure  of  $5.7  billion 
as  the  total  contribution  to  direct  and  in- 
direct personal  Income  of  National  Park 
System  travelers.  Our  more  realistic  multi- 
plier of  2.5,  deemed  more  representative  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  gives  us  a  personal 
Income  figure  of  $4.76  billion  contributed  by 
National  Park  System  travel. 

If  we  study  the  nature  of  formation  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  (the  best  measure 
we  have  of  national  well-being)  we  find  that 
GNP  runs  approximately  1.2  times  the  na- 
tional personal  Income.  Thus,  the  income 
contribution  of  National  Park  System  travel 
gives  a  figure  of  $5.71  billion  as  the  amount 
of  GNP  generated  by  National  Park  System 
travel. 

Another  remarkable  contribution  of  the 
National  Park  System  to  the  national  econ- 
omy lies  In  the  Federal  taxes  accruing  from 
park  visits.  The  Treasury  Department  makes 
a  rough  estimate  that  20  percent  of  total  per- 
sonal income  goes  into  Federal  taxes.  At  this 
rate,  travel  to  the  National  Park  System  re- 
sulted In  $952  million  in  taxes  for  the  Federal 
Government  In  1967. 


Still  another  graphic  Indication  of  the 
National  Park  System's  economic  Impact  Is 
its  46-to-l  return  per  dollar  of  annual  ap- 
propriation. The  total  personal  Income  of 
$4.76  billion  from  Park  System  travels  Is  re- 
alized on  appropriations  of  only  $102  mil- 
lion, a  figrure  far  Inadequate  for  the  coun- 
try's needs. 

Although  the  National  Park  System  cannot 
be  evaluated  adequately  In  dollars  and  cents, 
we  can  compute  a  business-type  capitaliza- 
tion based  on  the  personal  Income  contribu- 
tion from  Park  System  travel.  To  derive  a 
"market  value"  of  the  Service's  assets,  we 
multiply  the  personal  Income  contribution 
by  some  factor  that  reflects  the  going  market 
rate  of  interest.  We  select  a  4  percent  rate; 
business  firms,  facing  higher  risk  condi- 
tions, would  use  a  higher  rate.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  annual  income  here 
Is  a  perpetual  annuity,  we  divide  100  by 
4  then  multiply  this  factor  of  25  by  the  total 
personal  Income  contribution.  On  this  basis 
the  value  of  the  National  Park  System 
assets  may  be  said  to  be  $119  billion. 

Until  one  has  traveled  to  the  majority  of 
the  national  parks,  It  Is  difficult  to  realize 
how  much  money  Is  spent  by  the  travel  pub- 
lic. Callfornlans  spend  about  $2  billion  a  year 
on  vacations:  visitors  to  the  state  spent  $900 
million  in  1967. 

To  go  by  car  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  from  Washington,  DC,  with  reasonably 
priced  lodging  and  meals  and  as  much  as  40 
cents  or  more  for  a  gallon  of  gas,  will  cost  two 
people  $30  a  day  or  more.  With  a  week  or  so 
at  the  park,  the  vacation  -will  cost  two 
people  at  least  $600.  Rentals  of  campers  and 
travel  coaches  may  be  as  expensive  as  lodging 
at  a  high-class  motor  inn  at  $10  per  person. 

Residents  of  some  areas  derive  much  of 
their  livelihood  from  park  travel;  for  those 
In  the  Jackson  Hole  country  at  Grand  Teton 
National  Park,  the  park  Is  the  source  of  half 
their  living. 

The  biggest  business  in  Cortez,  Colorado, 
and  surrounding  Montezuma  County  Is  the 
servicing  of  travelers  to  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park,  Hovenweep  National  Monument, 
and  Aztec  Ruins  National  Monument.  There 
are  342  motel  units,  plus  a  hotel  of  50 
units — a  25  percent  increase  in  the  last  five 
years.  Yet.  more  accommodations  are  needed 
Some  130  to  150  travel  parties  have  been 
turned  away  each  night  during  the  peak 
season.  About  1.100  travelers  are  given  lodg- 
ing, leaving  some  435  to  525  without  accom- 
modations. The  dally  Income  from  travelers 
runs  as  high  as  $16,000  during  the  peak  sea- 
son, less  than  half  that  In  the  off  season. 

The  demand  for  recreation  has  reached 
heights  which  a  decade  ago  could  only  be 
sketchlly  foretold.  Can  we  afford  a  burden 
of  visitations  so  Immense  as  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  our  parks  and  landmarks? 
To  this  question  there  Is  an  answer: 
Our  National  Park  System  Is  such  a  power- 
ful generator  of  a  sizeable  amount  of  na- 
tional income,  that  there  is  no  convincing 
reason  why  Congress  should  not  provide 
whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  guard 
against  such  a  threat  and  to  maintain, 
operate  and  perpetuate  these  valuable  lands 
and  waters. 

These  are.  Indeed,  irreplaceable  assets  that 
serve  us  in  the  understanding  of  nature,  our 
cultural  background,  and  the  beginnings 
of  this  nation  and  of  the  continent.  They  are 
the  sources  and  stores  of  history,  anthro- 
pology, archaeology,  zoology,  climatology  and 
geology.  Dollar  signs  cannot  be  attached  to 
knowledge  so  significant  that  it  can  never 
be  found  again  in  another  place  or  time. 

Dollar  signs  can  be  placed,  however,  on  the 
economic  activities  arising  from  their  pres- 
ence, the  values  to  the  nation  of  the  travel 
outlays  and  expenditures  arising  from  visits 
to  these  assets,  even  though  such  figures 
pale  in  significance  In  comparison  to  the 
knowledge  gained,  recreation  enjoyed  and 
psychological  and  spiritual  enrichment  rea- 
lized. 
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UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  Proclamation  signed 
by  North  Dakota  Gov.  William  Guy  be 
printed  at  this  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  that  the  same  be  a 
reminder  that  the  spirit  for  freedom  still 
lives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  North  Dakota, 
Executive  Office,  Bismarck. 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  on  January  22,  1969.  Ukrainians 
in  North  Dakota  and  throughout  the  free 
world  win  solemnly  observe  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukrain- 
ian state,  and 

Whereas,  after  a  defensive  war  lasting  4 
years,  the  Ukrainian  state  was  destroyed  in 
1920  and  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  wa6  installed,  later 
becoming  a  member  state  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and 

Whereas,  the  once  free  Ukraine  is  now  no 
more  than  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia 
and  its  vast  human  and  economic  resources 
are  being  exploited  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  communism,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  recognized  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  freedom  and  national 
independence  by  respectively  enacting  and 
signing  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tions In  July.  1959,  which  enumerated 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved and  dominated  by  Communist  Russia, 
and 

Whereas,  some  25,000  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  now  living  In  North  Dakota  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  both  state 
and  nation. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  Do  hereby 
proclaim  Wednesday,  January  22,  1969,  aS 
"Ukrainian  Independence  Day"  in  North  Da- 
kota and  urge  all  citizens  to  demonstrate 
their  sympathy  with  an  understanding  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  to 
again  achieve  its  rightful  Inheritance  of  free- 
dom and  independence. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Great  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  13th  day  of 
January.  1969. 

William  L.  Guy. 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Ben  Meier. 

Secretary  of  State. 


BIAFRAN  relief— WORDS  TO 
ACTION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  many 
voices  of  concern  have  been  raised  over 
mass  starvation  in  Biafra. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  those 
ways  in  which  we,  as  legislators,  can  al- 
leviate this  tragedy.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  context  of  civil  war  in  Ni- 
geria; on  the  other,  we  have  millions  of 
starving  people  its  victims. 

While  I  maintain  neutrality  in  the  civil 
war  which  rages,  starvation  knows  not 
neutrality.  We  must  respond.  We  must 
help  Nigerians  who  are  starving  wher- 
ever they  are. 

As  I  listen  to  the  contentions  and 
countercontentions    of    Nigerians    who 


support  or  oppose  the  rebellion,  the 
memory  of  the  Biafra  mercy  collection 
at  St.  Patrick's  comes  to  mind.  The  day 
was  January  11.  It  was  a  cold  day  that 
day,  but  the  thousands  of  people  who 
came  with  food,  medical  supplies,  and 
money  for  Biafra,  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
The  words  they  spoke  were  few.  Few 
words  were  necessary. 

THE  BIAFRA  MERCY  COLLECTION 

I  am  in  a  good  position  to  tell  this 

story  because  it  is  a  story  I  was  very 

much  a  part  of.  When  this  story  wrote 

itself,  I  became  involved  by  meeting  its 

author;  and  listening  and  responding  to 

his  idea. 

I.  A  man  with  an  idea 

Abie  Nathan  is  his  name.  He  is  an 
Israeli  who  feels  very  deeply  about  the 
world  he  lives  in.  I  first  heard  of  Abie 
Nathan  last  year  when  he  flew  his  pri- 
vate plane  on  a  peace  mission  to  Cairo 
and  was  greeted  warmly  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. You  see,  Abie  does  not  think  in 
terms  of  national  boundaries.  He  believes 
we  all  have  to  live  in  this  world,  and 
that  being  so.  it  is  better  to  live  in  peace. 

Last  fall  Abie  had  another  idea.  He 
was  appalled  that  people  could  starve  to 
death  in  a  world  of  plenty.  He  was  hor- 
rified that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mothers  and  children  had  died  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Africa  called  Biafra  be- 
cause of  a  war  they  did  not  start  and 
were  not  fighting.  At  first  Abie  felt  that 
his  best  contribution  to  help  feed  the 
starving  Biafrans  would  be  to  fly  some 
plane  loads  of  food  into  the  country  from 
the  island  of  Sao  Tome,  where  groups 
such  as  Caritas  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  were  collecting  food.  Then  he 
felt  something  more  had  to  be  done — 
something  that  could  both  help  feed  the 
Biafrans  and  call  attention  to  their 
plight  so  as  to  arouse  the  compassion  of 
the  world. 

Abie  knew  that  he  had  to  have  some- 
thing dramatic  with  which  to  focus  at- 
tention on  Biafra.  He  knew,  either  in- 
stinctively or  through  experience,  that 
the  most  powerful  force  in  the  world 
was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come.  His 
idea  was,  on  the  surface,  simple,  and  I 
am  sure  many  told  him  it  was  impossible. 
Abie  Nathan  wanted  to  charter  a 
freighter,  then  have  people  from  many 
countries  fill  it  with  food  and  send  it  to 
Sao  Tome  so  it  could  be.  flown  into  Bi- 
afra. If  the  nations  of  the  world — includ- 
ing ours  with  enormous  quantities  of 
food — would  not  send  food  to  Biafra,  the 
people  of  the  world  would.  Abie  decided 
to  call  this  the  Biafra  Christmas  Ship. 
Without  going  into  great  detail,  sufBce  it 
to  say,  Abie  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  people  of  Holland:  they  raised 
enough  money  to  charter  the  Norwegian 
freighter,  Forra,  and,  loaded  with  400 
tons  of  food  collected  in  Holland,  Ire- 
land, and  England,  it  set  sail  for  New 
York  on  December  21 . 

II.  BIAFRA  CHRISTMAS  SHIP 

Now.  it  is  important  to  understand 
something.  Abie  had  no  big  organiza- 
tion. In  fact,  he  had  no  organization  at 
all.  He  was  one  single  solitary  man  with 
an  idea.  When  the  ship  left  Amsterdam, 
to  arrive  in  New  York  2  weeks  later,  Abie 
had  made  no  plans  for  obtaining  the 


remaining  necessary  3.100  tons  of  fooa 
and  medical  supphes.  The  prospect  of  a 
ship,  arriving  in  New  York  City  in  the 
midst  of  a  dock  strike,  with  little  or  no 
advance  attention  or  organization  to 
prepare  people  for  the  job  ahead,  would 
undoubtedly  discourage  an  ordinary  man. 
Fortunately,  Abie  is  not  ordinary. 

A  few  people  knew  of  the  Christmas 
Ship.  There  was  the  young  22-year-old 
girl  who  had  a  job  as  an  assistant  editor 
on  a  trade  publication.  She  took  a  leave 
of  absence  from  her  job  and  began,  on 
her  own,  to  contact  church  groups  and 
civic  organizations  in  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island.  So,  by  the  time  the  ship  ac- 
tually arrived,  some  people  were  aware 
of  it. 

I  met  with  Abie  Nathan  about  a  week 
before  the  ship  docked.  He  had  flown 
into  New  York  ahead  of  its  arrival.  I  im- 
mediately decided  that  the  project  should 
be  helped.  Biafra  has  been  of  consider- 
able concern  to  me  since  the  conflict 
started,  and  of  deepening  anxiety  as 
mass  famine  spread. 

in.    BIAFRA     CHRISTMAS     SHIP     COMMITTtE 

About  the  same  time,  Abie  made  con- 
tact with  some  people  in  the  commu- 
nications business — people  who  either 
had  their  own  public  relations  firms,  or 
worked  in  broadcasting.  For  if  the 
Christmas  Ship  were  to  be  filled,  people 
had  to  know  about  it.  There  is  a  com- 
mittee—the Biafra  Christmas  Ship  Com- 
mittee— was  formed  and  I  agreed  to  act 
as  chairman. 

We  realized  that  in  order  to  create  the 
kind  of  attention  we  wanted,  fast,  we 
liad  to  have  some  medium  that  would 
and  could  reach  the  people  with  speed. 
That,  of  course,  meant  radio.  We  ap- 
proached radio  station  WOR.  the  most- 
listened-to  station  in  New  York.  They 
did  not  hesitate  one  minute.  They  told  us 
they  were  behind  the  effort  100  percent, 
and  the  very  next  day  they  began  to 
broadcast  spot  announcements.  Their 
interview  programs  bepan  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  starvation  in  Biafra.  And 
Barry  Farbcr,  their  kingpin  interviewer, 
devoted  an  average  of  1  hour  eveiT  night 
for  a  week  on  the  subject  of  the  Christ- 
mas Ship,  asking  for  donations,  asking 
for  volunteers,  asking  for  help  of  all 
kinds. 

People  were  beginning  to  hear  about 
the  Christmas  Ship.  Appeals  were  made 
over  the  air  for  contributions  of  space — 
space  where  the  food  could  be  collected 
and  packed  for  shipping.  Several 
churches  in  Manhattan  and  Queens  and 
New  Jersey  offered  to  help.  Trucks  were 
given  by  Bohack's,  Avis,  and  Hertz.  Peo- 
ple continued  to  respond. 

The  mercy  collection  was  to  take  place 
on  Saturday,  January  11,  since  the  ship 
was  to  leave  Monday  evening,  January 
13.  The  place  suggested  was  St.  Patrick's, 
a  symbol  of  universal  compassion. 

I  spoke  to  Archbishop  Cooke  who  im- 
mediately gave  his  approval.  Not  only 
that,  he  said  he  would  like  to  be  present 
on  the  steps  of  St.  Patrick's  to  help  us 
thank  New  Yorkers  who  were  asked  to 
bring  food  to  the  church.  I  called  Mayor 
Lindsay.  Senator  Javits,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Lefkowltz,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gi-ess.  Each  responded  with  enthusiasm. 
I  called  the  wife  of  President-elect  Nixon 
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and  extended  an  invitation  to  her.  Mrs. 
Nixon  gladly  said  $he  would  come  to  the 
rally  and  join  witjh  us  in  this  humani- 
tarian effort. 

We  began  to  receive  help  from  many 
quarters  that  was  iotally  unsolicited.  The 
Long  Island  Railroiad  called  and  said  that 
they  would  run  a  |  special  train  through 
Long  Island,  making  five  stops  to  pick 
up  food  to  bring  to  New  York  for  the  ship. 
The  Staten  Island  JFerry  put  on  a  special 
boat  to  bring  the  deople  of  Staten  Island 
to  New  York  with  their  food.  A  priest 
called  and  offered!  to  buy  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  Ybrk  Daily  News  urging 
people  to  come  to  ihe  rally. 


IV.    TOGt 


ICR    WE    ACTED 


Saturday,  Janufry  11,  came.  It  was 
extremely  cold.  Y^t.  on  the  steps  of  the 
cathedral,  people  bjegan  to  assemble  early 
in  the  morning.  Atid  they  brought  food. 
By  noon,  half  the, steps  were  filled  with 
food.  By  early  afternoon,  the  steps  were 
completely  packe4.  The  trucks  waited 
along  the  curb,  Whfen  one  of  our  guest  ce- 
lebrities asked  ovdr  the  loudspeaker  for 
the  people  in  thel  crowd  to  help  load 
the  trucks,  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ages, 
from  teenagers  to  elderly  people,  picked 
up  packages  to  carry  to  the  trucks.  Their 
response  all  day  lo4g  was  truly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  seen. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  we  found  that 
over  30  tons  of  food  had  been  brought  to 
St.  Patrick's.  The  Long  Island  Railroad 
train  had  brought  in  another  40  tons  of 
food.  The  Staten  [sland  Ferry  brought 
20  tons  of  food.  Or  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  cathedral,  ir  just  a  3-hour  period, 
people  had  contriDUted  over  $6,000  in 
cash.  Others  had  brought  food  to  our 
packing  depot.  St.  Peter's  Church  on 
West  20th  Street.  Well  over  150  tons  of 
food  had  been  collected. 

But  attention  dd  not  stop  with  the 
collection  of  food  alone.  Hundreds  of 
people  volunteered  to  help  pack  the  food 
at  St.  Peter  s. 

I  saw  a  Uttle  boy  pushing  a  dolly — big- 
ger than  he — loa<  ed  with  food.  Then 
there  was  the  bearded  "old  man"  who 
worked  all  day  and  all  night— just  be- 
cause he  believed  ifi  the  cause.  And  large 
n'ombers  of  longshoremen  joined  in  the 
packing  effort  at  S ;.  Peter's  and  at  Bush 
Terminal,  pier  4.  Young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  worked  from  dawn  till  dusk 
and  from  dusk  till  lawn.  Special  appeals 
went  out  on  all  rudio  stations  for  spe- 
cial assistance.  Wh  en  twine  was  needed, 
at  3  in  the  morn  ng.  the  appeal  went 
out  on  the  air.  anc  it  was  brought  to  St. 
Peters  Church,  .^gain,  when  packing 
tape  was  needed,  people  opened  their 
stores  on  Sunday    o  bring  tape. 

The  results  in  terms  of  contributed 
food — and  this  wis,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant part  of  tie  project — was  fan- 
tastic. But  more  fantastic — or,  let  us  say, 
as  successful,  was  the  attention  we  re- 
ceived for  the  tragedy  that  is  Biafra.  It 
was  a  magniflcen;  display  of  effective 
citizen  action,  mol  ilized  in  a  short  time, 
and  doing  something  that  hod  not  hap- 
pened during  the  (  ntire  past  year  of  the 
Biafra  crisis.  That  is,  getting  people  in- 
volved. 

THEN    AND   NOW 

Mr.  President,  tl  le  mercy  collection  for 
Biafra  was  an  acti<  in  by  many  Americans 


touched  by  the  knowledge  of  starvation 
in  Biafra.  They  were  moved  by  an  aware- 
ness that  mass  death  was  occurring  even 
£is  they  came  to  the  cathedral  with  their 
offerings. 

Food  for  Biafra  came  that  day  and  for 
days  afterward.  It  came  simply  because 
people  cared  for  the  life  of  others.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  transcends  the  think- 
ing of  such  less  simple  issues  as  why  there 
is  a  civil  war  in  Nigeria;  what  are  its  in- 
ternational political  dimensions;  when 
and  how  will  peace  come  to  that  troubled 
land? 

There  is  a  lesson  in  all  of  this.  Wide- 
spread famine,  mass  starvation,  wherever 
it  may  be  on  this  earth,  is  an  interna- 
tional tragedy.  Our  people  have  re- 
sponded to  this  tragedy  with  their  own 
resources  and  by  their  own  spirit  and 
action.  Today,  the  SS  Forra  relief  ship 
is  on  its  way  to  Sao  Tome  with  more  than 
3,500  tons  of  food  where  it  will  be  air- 
lifted to  Biafra.  Meanwhile,  our  people 
continue  with  relief  plans. 

What  we  can  do  as  Senators  is  equally 
pressing.  We  can  seek  ways  to  peace  in 
Nigeria.  We  can  agree  that  much  more 
can  be  done  through  our  diplomatic 
channels  to  encourage  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  war  which  causes  so  much 
suffering  and  death.  We  can  urge  the 
President  to  use  his  good  olDces  to  en- 
courage negotiations  toward  settlement 
of  the  Nigerian  conflict.  Therein  lies  the 
critical  next  step  which  must  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  present  relief  efforts  of  our 
people. 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  we.  the  citizens  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  have  the  honor  of 
joining  the  peoples  and  descendants  of 
the  Ukraine  in  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence.  It  was  on  this  day,  just  51 
short  years  ago,  that  freedom  was  pro- 
claimed at  Kiev.  However,  this  freedom 
was  short  lived.  By  1920,  Red  Anny 
troops  had  again  put  the  courageous 
Ukrainians  under  the  yoke  of  subjuga- 
tion. 

There  reside  in  my  own  State  of 
Arizona  many  persons  of  Ukrainian 
extraction.  These  industrious  and  honor- 
able people  are  proud  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  they  grieve  that 
their  brethren  are  denied  the  freedom 
which  they  so  readily  enjoy. 

The  seed  of  freedom  once  planted  can- 
not be  destroyed.  It  may  be  allowed  to 
flower  despite  those  dlfiBculties  and 
obstructions  nhich  may  be  put  in  its 
path.  The  hearts  and  minds  of  Ukrainian 
citizens  both  within  their  native  land  and 
in  other  nations  around  the  world  still 
nourish  the  thought  of  regaining 
independence.  On  this  anniversary,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  this  spark  of 
freedom  still  burns  and  bums  brightly. 

Therefore,  let  us  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  heroic  strug.aile  that  these  people 
have  waged  and  are  still  waging.  We  ex- 
press our  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
these  people  will  again  be  able  to  exercise 
their  freedom.  In  doing  so,  I  am  sure  we 
are  in  a  small  way  helping  to  sustain  and 
encourage  the  spirit  of  freedom  among 
Ukrainian  people  and  among  all  other 
captive  nations. 


EDITORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
DOLE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Robert 
Dole,  recently  received  not  only  a  great 
political  victory  but  a  great  vote  of  con- 
fidence by  the  people  of  Kansas.  The 
career  and  talents  of  this  young  Senator 
are  ably  set  forth  in  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Henry  Jameson  of  the  Abilene  Reflector- 
Chronicle,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  above  noted  arti- 
cle of  Friday,  January  10,  1969,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OfR  New  Junior  Senator 

Bob  Dole,  the  new  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  Is  one  of  those  story  book 
American  success  men  who  sets  a  hard  pace 
and  will  no  doubt  In  due  time  become  a  na- 
tionally known  personality  In  Washington. 

He  is  honest,  conscientious  and  a  hard 
worker  with  a  genuine  Kansas  philosophy 
about  matters  of  government;  leaning  toward 
the  conservative  side  but  not  stamped.  He 
said  recently  he  would  follow  the  same  rule 
he  did  as  a  western  Kansas  Congressman — 
try  to  keep  abreast  of  what  his  constituents 
back  home  are  thinking  on  various  Issues, 
but  not  Immune  to  voting  the  other  way  If, 
In  his  Judgment  and  on  the  basis  of  more 
detailed  information  at  his  disposal,  he 
deemed  It  the  best  way. 

That  Is  what  we  elect  Congressmen  and 
Senators  for.  It  Is  proper  for  them  to  keep  a 
finger  on  the  pulse  at  home.  However,  the 
Congressman  or  Senator  who  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  make  decisions  on  his  own 
is  not  the  man  for  the  Job. 

Prom  just  about  every  standpoint  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  Bob  Dole  has  an  appeal  that 
pleases  both  men  and  women  voters.  He  Is 
tail,  dark  and  handsome  and  at  45  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  august  Senate 
body — and  perhaps  because  of  a  battlefield 
injury  that  almost  took  his  life  and  perma- 
nently crippled  him.  Dole  drives  himself  es- 
pecially hard.  "I  am  grateful  to  be  here  at  all 
and  I  want  to  return  everything  I  can,"  he 
once  commented  to  this  writer. 

As  a  young  man  in  Russell.  Dole  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  with  plans  to  be- 
come a  doctor.  He  was  the  rugged  athletic 
type  and  won  his  freshman  numerals  in  three 
sports  at  KU.  football,  basketball  and  track. 
Along  came  the  war  and  Dole  enlisted.  He 
subsequently  became  a  Second  Lieutenant 
serving  as  a  combat  platoon  leader  in  Italy 
when  shell  fragments  riddled  his  body. 

He  was  paralyzed  and  doctors  gave  him  lit- 
tle chance  to  live.  He  spent  39  months  (more 
than  three  years)  in  hospitals  where  his 
fighting  spirit  won  out.  He  became  a  guinea 
pig,  one  of  four  patients  to  receive  streptomy- 
cin on  a  trial  basis.  During  his  long  hospital- 
ization Dole  dropped  from  194  pounds  to  122. 
But  his  fighting  spirit  won  out.  He  recovered, 
except  for  one  arm  which  never  fully  re- 
turned as  the  result  of  the  shoulder  having 
been  virtually  shot  away. 

At  one  of  the  hospitals  Dole  met  an  occu- 
pational therapist  named  Phyllis  Holden  of 
Concord.  N.H.  She  took  a  special  interest  in 
he.--  patient,  and  later  became  his  wife.  Back 
home  Dole  decided  he  couldn't  make  it  as  a 
doctor  and  became  interested  in  law  and  poli- 
tics. Unable  to  use  his  writing  arm.  Dole  did 
the  studying  and  his  wife  did  the  writing — 
and  that  is  the  way  he  passed  the  bar  ex- 
aminations. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Kansas  House  of 
Representatives  while  still  in  law  school,  and 
then  county  attorney  in  his  home  county  of 
Russell.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  public 
career  that  may  one  day  go  down  in  history 
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as  surpassing  that  of  Prank  Carlson  or  any 
other  Kansan. 

His  record  In  Congress  shows  a  good  bal- 
ance. In  his  campaign  for  the  Senate,  he  de- 
scribed the  American  people  aa  "tired  of  the 
same  old  tired  soluUons  of  the  Great  Society, 
that  all  problems  can  be  solved  by  spending 
more  money."  "There's  been  too  much  med- 
dling with  the  economy  of  our  country,"  he 
added.  "Ignorance  and  apathy,  not  socialism 
or  communism,  are  this  country's  greatest 
enemies." 

He  has  a  quick  wit  and  once  cracked  that 
Washington  Is  comparable  to  a  CCC  camp — 
confusion,  consternation  and  conniving. 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  of  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  issued  in  Kiev, 
capitol  of  Ukraine,  on  January  22,  1918. 
A  year  later  all  the  territories  of  Ukraine 
were  united  into  one  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent republic. 

The  Republic  of  Ukraine  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, including  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  the  long  sought  independence 
of  this  new  republic  was  short-lived.  Al- 
most simultaneously  with  recognition, 
the  Soviet  Union  declared  war  on 
Ukraine  and  began  a  large-scale  inva- 
sion. The  Ukrainian  people  waged  a  gal- 
lant fight  in  defense  of  their  country, 
which  lasted  almost  3  years.  But  the 
struggle  ended  with  Soviet  occupation 
and  subjugation. 

Today,  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  and  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union,  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  free  world.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  fellow  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  descent  in  recognizing  this  an- 
niversary. I  commend  the  determination 
of  these  people  for  keeping  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  alive 
through  the  years. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  come  from 
many  lands,  have  not  forgotten  the 
Ukrainian  people  who  have  been  denied 
their  freedom. 


TOYNBEE    URGES    PRIORITY    FOR 
WORLD  OCEAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  long 
admired  the  works  of  Arnold  Toynbee 
and  consider  him  our  leading  contem- 
porary historian.  He  is  a  man  who  sees 
events  in  proper  perspective. 

In  a  recent  article.  Dr.  Toynbee  com- 
mented on  the  priorities  assigned  to  some 
of  our  great  human  endeavors.  He  con- 
cluded that  a  very  high  priority  should 
be  assigned  to  exploring  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  oceans  and  to  estab- 
lishing some  kind  of  regime  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  ocean  space. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  man  with  his 
breadth  of  knowledge  and  his  wisdom 
has  arrived  at  these  conclusions  and 
holds  these  views.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
column  by  Dr.  Toynbee  entitled  "Earth's 
Morality  Gap"  from  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  of  January  5.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Earth's  Morality  Gap 
(By  Arnold  Toynbee) 

We  should  be  Inhuman  If  we  were  not 
thrilled  by  the  moon  flight  of  Apollo  8.  but 
we  should  be  sub-human  If  we  left  It  at  that. 
This  exploit  raises,  insistently,  the  fateful 
question  of  the  order  of  priorities  on  our 
agenda. 

The  astronauts'  courage  Is  on  a  par  with 
Da  Gama's  and  Columbus'.  We  rejoice  that, 
like  those  two  discoverers  of  the  New  World, 
the  three  Americans  have  come  back  alive, 
and  have  not  suffered  Magellan's  fate.  (We 
do  not  yet  know  what  scientific  Information 
the  astronauts  have  brought  back;  but  we 
do  know  that  human  eyes  have  never  before 
seen  the  moon  at  this  close  range.)  We  ad- 
mire the  dedicated  cooperatlveness  of  the 
brave  astronauts'  "backroom  boys"  (their 
number  Is  said  to  run  to  six  figures).  The 
technology  has  been  as  superb  as  was  that 
of  the  pyramid  builders. 

But  these  two  amazing  technological 
achievements  raise  an  Identical  question: 
What  is  our  verdict  on  the  uses  to  which  we 
have  been  putting  the  slender  surplus  prod- 
uct that  man  has  succeeded  in  wringing  out 
of  nature  within  these  last  5,000  years? 

TORTURED    WORLD 

Egypt  In  the  third  mlllenlum  B  C.  and  the 
United  States  today  have  each  been  relatively 
affluent.  Yet,  even  In  the  present-day  United 
States,  10  or  20  per  cent  of  the  population 
consists  of  poverty-stricken  squatters  In 
slums.  In  the  present-day  world  as  a  whole, 
only  one-third  of  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation is  properly  fed.  In  mankind's  grim 
economic  plight,  are  not  pyramid  building 
and  moonmanshlp  follies  that  are  also 
crimes?  They  are  not  such  heinous  crimes  as 
war  making,  on  which  all  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  surplus  has  been  spent  by  us 
since  the  surplus  first  occurred  about  5,000 
years  ago. 

Yet  today  the  world  Is  being  tortured  by 
three  simultaneous  wars  and  by  industrial 
strikes,  student  uproar,  and  acts  of  terror- 
ism—all prompted  by  the  bitter  experience 
that,  if  any  human  being  has  a  grievance, 
however  just  and  however  urgent,  violence 
(shame  to  say)  Is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  plaintiff  can  be  sure  of  exhorting  his 
fellow  men's  attention. 

The  Russians  and  Americans  have  been 
cordial  in  congratulating  each  other  on  their 
rival  feats  of  spacemanshlp.  yet  their  rivalry 
is  a  fact,  and  it  is  also  the  cause  of  the  lolly. 
If  there  had  not  been  two  competing  po- 
litical super-powers  on  this  small  planet, 
probably  this  folly  would  not  have  been 
committed.  The  institution  of  local  sov- 
ereignty, which  is  the  mother  of  such  foolish 
competitions,  is  also  the  mother  of  war— 
an  institution  that  has  become  suicidal  since 
science,  applied  to  technology,  has  harnessed 
atomic  energy  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

The  point  has  been  put.  apropos  Apollo  8. 
by  President  Johnson: 

■Whether  we  stand  first  in  these  endeavors 
matters  to  our  momentary  pride,  but  not 
to  our  continuing  purpose  ...  the  race  in 
which  we  of  this  generation  are  determined 
to  be  first  Is  the  race  for  peace  in  this 
world  .  .  what  really  counts  is  whether  we 
can  keep  people  from  dying  on  the  Vietnam 
battlefield." 

"People,"  not  only  "Americans."  The  Presi- 
dent has  thrust  his  hand  into  mankind's 
•  morality  gap,"  and  there  is  no  "credibility 
gap"  here. 

Since  the  date  of  our  earliest  surviving 
records  of  human  affairs,  there  has  been  a 
widening  gap  between  mankind's  ever  In- 
creasing technological  prowess  and  the  ob- 
stinate moral  inadequacy  of  our  social  per- 
formance. Our  technological  history  has  been 
a  dazzling  "success  story;"  our  moral  his- 
tory—the history  of  our  relations  with  each 
other — has.  so  far.  been  the  story  of  a  shock- 
ing failure.  ThU  Is  our  "morality  gap."  and. 


since  1945.  the  gap  has  become  wide  enough 
to  give  room  for  the  broad  way — a  veritable 
"throughway" — that  "leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion." 

In  his  memorable  conmient  on  the  triumph 
of  Apollo  8,  President  Johnson  has  con- 
fronted us  with  the  true  order  of  priorities 
on  our  agenda.  In  the  atomic  age  our  first 
priority  is  to  save  ourselves  from  committing 
the  crime  and  folly  of  liquidating  our  species. 
This  will  require  the  subordination  of  local 
sovereignties  to  an  effective  world  govern- 
ment, and  this  is  going  to  be  a  much  more 
difficult  feat  than  landing  on  the  moon. 
Nationalism  Is  our  present-day  Idol,  and  to 
discard  a  false  god  calls  for  more  than  an 
astronaut's  courage  in  mankind  in  the  mass. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  spiritual  enterprise; 
but  we  dare  not  shirk  It. 

A    DEAD    END 

The  date  of  Apollo  8's  happy  landing  was 
also  the  date  of  China's  eighth  monitored 
atmospheric  nuclear  test  In  Slnklang  and  of 
the  sale  of  50  Phantom  Jet  fighter  planes  to 
Israel  by  the  United  States.  The  attack  on 
the  Israeli  airline  at  Athens  airport  by  two 
Arab  terrorists  had  tepn  made  the  day  before, 
and  the  massive  Israeli  sabotage  of  Beirut 
airport  followed  a  few  days  later. 

Our  second  priority  Is  to  provide,  before 
famine  overtakes  us.  for  feeding  this  planet's 
future  population  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
degree  to  which  the  population's  present 
magnitude  will  have  multiplied  by  the  un- 
predictable date  at  which  family  planning 
will  have  become  a  universal  practice.  We 
only  know  that,  for  Increasing  mankind's 
food  supply,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Therefore  a  massive  Increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  is  the  next  objective  on  man- 
kind's agenda  after  the  avoidance  of  self- 
liquidation. 

But  spacemanshlp  cannot  contribute  any- 
thing to  service  of  this  purpose  either.  The 
professor  of  radio  astronomy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  Sir  Martin  Ryle.  was 
expressing  what  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
all  eminent  astronomers  in  his  comment — 
apropos  the  performance  of  Apollo  8 — on  the 
prospects  of  spacemanshlp.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  flatly  that  man  would  never 
reach  the  stars.  The  nearest  star  was  three 
light  years  away,  and  this  would  be  an  im- 
possible distance  for  manned  travel.  He  saw 
no  future  for  the  colonizing  of  space. 

Spacemanshlp,    then.    Is    a    dead    end.    In 
spending  on  it,  we  are  deliberately  incurring 
a  dead  loss  in  terms  of  economics;    and  we 
cannot  ignore  economics  In  an  age  In  which 
mankind  is  going  to  starve  if  we  squander 
our    inadequate   resources   instead   of   doing 
our  utmost  to  increase  them  to  keep  pace 
v.-lth  the  inevitable  Increase  in  our  numbers. 
But,  if  spacemanshlp  is  moved  down  to  the 
bottom  line  of  our  agenda  sheet  and  if  war 
i.s  deleted   from   it,   what   alternative  outlet 
are   we    to    find    for   explorer's    co\irage.   the 
technicians  skill,   and   the  scientist's  curi- 
osity?   This    question    has    been    answered 
already    in    Japan.    The    alternative    to   war 
making  and   to  spacemanshlp  is  to  explore 
the  sea  and  to  develop  its  potential  resources. 
Unlike  the  nearest  star,  the  sea  is  within 
man's   physical   reach.    It  covers  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  our  own  planet 
and  it  is  our  greatest  reservoir  of  still  intact 
resources.  In  the  atomic  age  we  are  ftill  skim- 
ming food  from  the  sea  by  the  paleolithic 
method  of  hunting  (fishing  is  another  name 
for   hunting   in    the   water).   The   Japanese 
(and,  I  understand,  the  Americans  toot  have 
now  made  a  beginning  with  farming  the  sea 
by  cultivating  edible  seaweed  and  by  breed- 
ing and  shepherding  fish,  as  we  breed  and 
shepherd  sheep.  Instead  of  hunting  fish  as  we 
hunt  wild  animals  on  land.  Presumably  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  planet's  still  un- 
rifled  minerals  lie  beneath  the  sea's  bottom; 
yet  the  getting  of  submarine  coal,  mineral  oil, 
and  natural  gas  is  still  in  ita  infancy. 
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(;onsumer  Credit  Code. 
1P68,  the  Presidents  Com- 
Interests  (PCCI)  Issued 


a  Position  Statement  on  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  (UCCC).  It  Is  urged  that 
all  constimers  Interested  in  the  proposed  Code 
read  this  analysis,  for  it  carefully  highlights 
some  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  Code. 
It  also  attempts  to  deal  with  the  background 
of  the  more  important  Issues  and  alternatives 
confronting  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  (NCCUSL) 
in  the  drafting  process. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  paper  attempts 
to  Justify  the  poelUon  taken  by  PCCI  that 
the  Code  Is  "an  admirable  floor  for  State 
consumer  credit  code  legislation."  Had  the 
PCCI  stopped  at  this  point,  they  no  doubt 
would  have  received  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  consumers  everywhere.  The  paper  con- 
tinues, however,  to  encourage  qualified  con- 
sumer endorsement  on  the  grounds  that  if 
the  Code  is  not  adopted  "there  Is  the  dan- 
gerous possibility  that  only  Industry-sup- 
ported legislation  will  be  adopted  by  the 
States." 

This  is  a  very  real  danger.  But  there  is  an- 
other danger,  perhaps  more  far-reaching 
than  the  enactment  of  an  "Industry-sup- 
ported" Code.  Consumer-oriented  individuals 
and  organizations  must  not  be  encouraged  to 
compromise  "to  achieve  a  consensus"'  before 
they  know  what  they  are  compromising.  The 
CFA  could  certainly  endorse  the  UCCC  as  an 
■admirable  floor."  But  CFA  should  make 
every  effort  to  add  to  this  floor  those  neces- 
sary consumer  protections  which  will  fully 
achieve  a  balancing  of  the  creditor-debtor 
relationship.  And  most  certainly  where  State 
legislation  presently  exceeds  the  floor  of  the 
Code,  consumers  should  not  relinquish  what 
they  have  struggled  to  obtain. 

The  purpose  of  this  memo,  then,  is  not  to 
rebut  the  PCCI  Position  Paper.  We  should 
adopt  that  document  as  our  "admirable 
floor."  and  it  should  be  given  wide  consumer- 
circulation.  But  the  consumer  should  be 
alerted  to  some  of  the  substantive  problem 
areas  of  the  proposed  Code.  The  consumer 
should  be  encouraged — before  endorsing  the 
Code — to  compare  each  section  of  the  Code 
with  his  own  state  law,  and  with  stronger 
consumer  protection  provisions  in  other  state 
laws.  He  should  talk  with  the  NaUonal  Com- 
missioners in  his  state.  He  should  also  take 
into  consideration  the  power  (albeit  slowly 
developing)  that  the  consumer  now  has  in 
state  and  federal  legislatures.  Only  after 
making  this  careful  analysis  will  the  con- 
sumer be  in  a  position  to  decide  his  course 
of  action. 

Consumers  should  no  longer  quibble  over 
the  extent  of  their  representation  in  the 
drafting  of  the  proposed  Code.  UCCC  is  to- 
day a  reality.  Our  objective  and  our  efforts 
should  now  be  directed  toward  strengthen- 
ing UCCC.  wherever  possible. 

One  important  footnote  must  be  added 
to  the  PCCI  position  paper.  Reference  is  there 
made  (at  p.  13)  to  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association's  recommended 
support  of  the  UCCC.  PCCI  states  that  "the 
endorsement  of  the  legal  aid  advocates  who 
confront  poverty  dally  is  entitled  to  great 
weight.  "  It  should  be  noted  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  NLADA  recently  decided 
that  additional  study  of  the  Code  was  needed. 
Accordingly.  NLADA  has  not  ofHcially  taken  a 
position  on  the  Code  as  of  this  writing. 

EXEMPTION    OF    FEDERAL     LAW 

The  federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  (CCPA) — the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Law — 
was  not  Intended  to  pre-empt  state  law. 
Section  123  of  that  Act  specifically  provides 
that  state  law,  '.substantially  similar"  to 
CCPA  can  be  applied.  But  this  Section  re- 
quires that  there  be  ""adequate  provision  for 
enforcement "  of  that  State  law.  Consumers 
analyzing  the  Code  must  therefore  ask 
whether  the  enforcement  Is  Indeed  adequate. 
The  Task  Force  is  presently  studying  this 
Issue;  it  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  since 
the  sanctions  and  private  remedies  proposed 


by  the  Code  may  be  weak,  and  since  admin- 
istrative remedies  are  similarly  weakened  by 
the  escape  clause  found  in  the  assurance  of 
discontinuance  section  (§6.109).  one  could 
question  the  adequacy  of  enforcement. 

UCCC  RATE    CEILINGS 

As  UCCC  points  out,  the  "maximum  cell- 
ing rates  In  the  Code  are  based  on  the  under- 
lying principle  that  legislation  should  not 
attempt  to  fix  consumer  rates  .  .  .  ."  but 
that  "the  economic  forces  of  free  enterprise 
and  supply  and  demand  should  set  rates 
through  improved  competition  within  max- 
imum ceilings."  Accordingly,  UCCC  sets  fairly 
high  maximum  rates;  some  analysts  have 
even  called  them  exorbitant.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  no  overall  Judgment  can 
be  made.  A  line-by-line  comparison  must  be 
made  in  each  and  every  state  with  the  exist- 
ing usury  and  interest  statutes. 

What  is  disturbing  about  the  maximum 
rates  prescribed  by  the  Code  is  its  under- 
lying philosophy.  In  competitive  market-s. 
there  is  no  doubt  that  competition  coupled 
with  adequate  disclosure  will  determine  the 
actual  rates.  Where  there  is  no  competition, 
however,  it  is  safe  to  speculate  that  the 
highest  rates  would  become  the  prevailing 
rates.  In  the  inner  city  markets,  we  cannot 
assume  that  higher  maximums  would  permit 
more  persons  to  obtain  credit  from  legiti- 
mate sources.  Truth-in-lending  legislation 
took  a  long  time  to  enact;  the  education  of 
the  poor  to  utilize  disclosure  and  compara- 
tive shopping  will  take  an  even  longer  time. 
In  the  interim,  at  least,  we  cannot  rely  on 
laissez-faire.  The  Code's  basic  commitment 
to  non-regulation  of  interest  rates  cannot  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  believe  that  markets 
selling  and  lending  to  poor  consumers  con- 
tinue to  exist  with  their  fraudulent  prac- 
tices and  exorbitant  prices  because  of  the 
absence  of  competition.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  we  must  abandon — temporarily  at 
least — the  viewpoint  that  competition  is  al- 
ways the  answer  to  our  economic  problems. 

CONSUMER  REMEDIES 

The  Code  does  provide  consumers  with 
remedial  action  against  erring  creditors,  and 
this  will  certainly  be  an  improvement  over 
the  present  fragmented  state  of  the  law. 
Concern  has  been  raised,  however,  that  the 
sanctions  and  private  remedies  are  too  weak 
to  produce  any  substantial  deterrent  effect 
on  creditors.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
by  Professor  John  Spanogle.  Jr.  (University 
of  Maine  School  of  Law)  that  there  is  no 
need  for  uniformity  In  the  area  of  "debtor's 
remedies,'"  and  that  each  state  should  con- 
sider the  problems  on  its  own.  The  Task 
Force  intends  to  report  on  this  Issue  In  the 
near  future. 

LIMrr.\TION    ON    CREDITORS    RIGHTS 

1.  Garnishment:  PCCI  states  that  It  has 
been  advised  '"that  it  is  quite  problematical" 
whether  either  the  Code  or  CCPA  will  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  stronger  state  gar- 
nishment laws.  A  careful  reading  of  both 
measures  indicates,  however,  that  where 
existing  state  law  either  prohibits  garnish- 
ment (Texas  and  California)  or  is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  25';  limit  of  the  Code 
iD.C. — 10';;  Hawaii;  Illinois;  Missouri;  Ne- 
braska; New  Jersey — to  name  a  few).  The 
Code  would  introduce  harsher  garnishment. 
(See  S  5.104.  5.105.  and  5.106  or  UCCC;  §  303. 
305.  and  especially  §  307  or  CCPA) . 

2.  Holder-in-Due-Course :  We  fall  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Code  refuses  to  abolish  the 
concept  of  holder-ln-due-course  in  the  retail 
installment  sales  area.  Additionally,  it  is  easy 
to  express  the  hope  that  Alternative  A  of 
Section  2.404  (Assignee  subject  to  defenses) 
will  be  adopted;  but  there  is  the  possibility 
that  Alternative  B  will  become  law  In  a  good 
number  of  states — and  this  is  totally  un- 
acceptable to  consumers  everywhere 

Even  If  Alternative  A  is  adopted,  the  con- 
sumer's rights  ""can  only  be  asserted  as  a 
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matter  of  defense  to  or  set-off  against  a  claim 
bv  the  assignee."'  It  would  seem  that  this 
llinltatlon  undercuts  the  stated  theory  of 
the  Code  that  "the  financing  institution  Is 
in  a  better  position  to  guard  against  the 
seller  pushing  shoddy  and  substandard  goods 
^r  serv^lces  than  the  buyer  who  very  likely  has 
only  a  single  Isolated  transaction  with  the 
seller"'  The  limitations  contained  even  in 
Alternative  A  may  very  well  deprive  debtors 
of  the  recourse  granted  them  by  §2.403,  by 
relegating  debtors  to  an  exclusively  defensive 
position. 

3  Payment  of  Attorney's  Fees:  Here  too. 
the  Code  presents  alternative  provisions. 
Alternative  A  (§  2.413)  contains  a  prohibition 
against  payment  of  attorney"s  fees  by  the 
buver  in  a  consumer  sale;  Alternative  B 
allows  a  celling  of  15-;  of  the  unpaid  debt  as 
attorney's  fees  providing  the  attorney  Is  not 
a  salaried  employee  of  the  creditor.  Consumei- 
groups  should  attempt  to  persuade  their  local 
bar  associations  of  the  necessity  to  adopt 
Alternative  A. 

The  above  discussion  is  far  from  complete, 
nor  have  all  the  pros  and  cons  been  really 
carefully  thougth  out.  This  is,  however^^  il- 
lustrative of  the  problems  of  the  UCCC.  Dur- 
ing the  com;ng  months,  state  legislatures 
will  be  asked  to  adopt  each  ar.d  every  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  Code.  It  has  taken  the 
National  Commissioners  several  years  to  ar- 
rive at  the  compromise  of  UCCC.  Now  those 
affected  by  the  proposal  should  at  least  have 
some  time  to  study  Its  impact. 

The  Task  Force  Intends  to  have  a  more 
detilled  analysis  of  the  Code  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  sole  purpose  cf  this  memo 
is  to  alert  consumers  to  the  f'^^ct  that  the 
Code  is  only  a  floor  of  protection.  Each  state 
is  encouraged  to  build  upon  this  floor,  where 
building  is  politically  possible. 


December  26.   1968. 
To-  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Prom:    Benny  L.  Kass,  Task   Force  Coordi- 
nator  (UCCC). 
Subject:    Garnishment,    Balloon    Payments, 
and  Holder-In-Due  Course. 
The  task  force  papers  are  starting  to  arrive, 
and  we  anticipate  completing  most  ( if  not 
all!   of  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code  before  Consumer  As- 
sembly '69,  January  29-31. 

Insofar  as  State  legislatures  begin  meeting 
as  early  as  January  3rd.  1969.  It  is  important 
to  alert  consumers  and  consumer-oriented 
state  legislators  to  some  of  the  problem  areas 
of  the  proposed  UCCC.  Our  first  memo,  dated 
December  11,  1968,  was  a  general  overview 
of  the  Code.  Attached  you  will  find  two 
memorandums  dealing  with  the  specific  areas 
of  garnishment  and  balloon  payments  A 
third  on  holder-ln-due  course  will  follow 
next  week.  The  balloon  payment  memo  was 
nrepared  by  Anthony  Rolsman.  a  lawyer  who 
headed  up  CPA's  task  force  on  Truth-In- 
Lending.  The  holder-ln-due  course  paper  was 
prepared  by  Professor  Egon  Guttman.  an 
acknowledged  expert  on  the  Uniform  Corn- 
merclal  Code  and  Professor  at  the  Washing- 
ton school  of  Law,  American  University.  The 
garnishment  material  was  prepared  by  my- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  Anne  Draper,  an 
economist  for  the  AFU-CIO. 

Our  objective  in  preparing  these  papers 
was  to  highlight  the  legal  problem  areas  of 
the  code,  and  to  suggest  remedies  and 
amendments.  These  materials  are  not  in  any 
wav  Intended  to  be  definitive  works;  we  can- 
not look  at  each  and  every  State  statute  as 
we  analyze  the  Code— nor  do  we  wish  to  do  so. 
This  task  must  be  performed  within  the  State 
itself  We  urge  CFA  members  to  use  this  ma- 
terial m  talking  with  State  officials  and  In 
making  decisions  about  the  Code's  adoption 
locally. 


The  Balloon  Patmknts  Provisions  or  the 
Proposed  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
It  Is  most  disturbing  that  commentators  on 
the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code,  includ- 
ing many  who  supposedly  are  well  versed 
consumer  spokesmen,  have  commended  the 
Code  for  Its  elimination  of  one  of  the  more 
vicious  devices  In  the  arsenal  of  the  un- 
scrupulous merchant— the  balloon  payment. 
The  sad  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  Code  only 
appears  to  eliminate  the  balloon  payment;  In 
fact  it  restricts  its  future  utility  little. 

A  balloon  payment  contract  Is  one  which 
provides  for  one  or  more  Installment  pay- 
ments which  are  significantly  larger  than  the 
usual  periodic  payments  called  for  under  the 
contract.  In  most  cases  the  balloon  payment 
Is  the  final  payment  due.  The  purpose  Is  to 
hit  the  unsuspecting  purchaser  with  an  un- 
expectedly large  payment  and  thus  force  de- 
fault with  the  resulting  loss  not  only  of  the 
property  covered  by  the  contract  but  also  of 
all  payments  previously  made. 

The  Code  provides  (sections  2.405  and 
3  402 )  that  With  respect  to  a  consumer  credit 
sale  (loan),  other  than  one  primarily  for  an 
agricultural  purpose  ...  If  any  scheduled 
payment  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  of  earlier  scheduled  payments,  the 
buyer  (debtor)  has  the  right  to  refinance  the 
amount  of  that  payment  at  the  time  It  Is  due 
without  penaltv.  The  terms  of  the  refinanc- 
ing shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  buyer 
than  the  terms  of  the  original  sale.  These 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the 
payment  schedule  Is  adjusted  to  the  seasonal 
or  Irregular  income  of  the  buyer." 

Several  problems  arise  at  the  outset.  Why 
are  '-agricultural  purpose"  sales  exempted?  Is 
not  the  farmer  to  be  afforded  the  same  pro- 
tection as  his  urban  neighbor— especially 
since  there  is  a  seasonal  clause  at  the  end  oi 
the  section? 

What  Is  a  'scheduled  payment?"  That  term 
is  not  defined  anywhere  In  the  Code.  Could 
a  devious  creditor  circumvent  even  the 
limited  protection  afforded  by  that  section 
and  through  artful  contract-drafting  supply 
his  own  definition  to  "scheduled  payment? 
More  seriously,  could  the  whole  force  of  the 
section  be  avoided  by  a  creditor  routinely 
reciting  in  Its  standard  adhesion  contract 
"that  the  payment  schedule  Is  adjusted  to 
the  seasonal  or  Irregular  Income  of  the 
buyer?"  .. 

Assuming  that  a  contract  obligates  the 
Durchaser  to  make  one  payment  which  is 
"more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  average  of 
earlier  scheduled  payments,"  who  will  advise 
the  purchaser  of  his  right  to  refinance  that 
navment?  The  Code  imposes  no  disclosure  re- 
quirement on  the  seller:  He  Is  free  to  Impose 
a  balloon  pavment  and  try  to  get  away  with 
it  Without  being  apprised  of  his  refinancing 
rights  It  is  unlikely  that  the  purchaser  will 
resist  repossession  when  he  Is  unable  to  meet 
the  unexpected  higher  payment.  It  must  be 
remembered,  the  Code  does  not  In  any  way 
prohibit  balloon  payments. 

Moreover,   the  limited  protection  afforded 
bv  the  code  applies  only  where  the  balloon 
pavment  is  more  "than  twice  as  large  as  the 
average     of     earlier    scheduled     payments. 
Thus,   a   most  significant   balloon   paj-ment 
could  be  imposed  vrtthout  any  refinancing  re- 
quirement arising.  A  purchaser,  for  example 
who  assumes  the  responsibility  for  monthly 
payments  of  $100  each  could  be  hit  with  up 
to  a  $200  final  balloon  payment  and  he  would 
have  no  right   to  refinance.  In  authorizing 
double    payments    the    Code    gives   the    un- 
scrupulous merchant  more  than  enough  room 
to  accomplish  the  devious  effects  of  the  bal- 
loon payment.  If  It  is  appropriate  to  leave 
the  last  of  a  series  of  payments  of  unspecified 
size   to   maintain   even    periodic    pa>Tnents. 
then  the  last  payment  should  round-out  the 


total  sum  without  deviating  much  from 
earlier  payments.  Surely  enough  flexibility 
would  be  permitted  If  any  one  scheduled  pay- 
ment could  deviate  by  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent from  the  average  of  all  scheduled  pay- 
ments. ,  , 

In  a  recent  defense  of  balloon  provisions, 
a  bankers'  association  stated  that  balloon 
payments  are  a  necessary  device  to  protect 
lenders  against  the  deterioration  of  credit 
and  against  adverse  changes  in  the  money 
market.  In  other  words,  the  balloon  helps 
guarantee  the  lender"s  ability  to  salvage  a  bad 
bargain.  As  offensive  as  this  justification  is, 
it  clearly  Is  Inapplicable  under  the  Code's 
balloon  payment  provision.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  debtor  has  the  absolute 
right  to  require  refinancing  of  the  balloon 
payment  at  terms  "no  less  favorable"  to  him 
than  the  terms  of  the  original  sale. 

The  presence  of  the  balloon  should  not. 
therefore,  enable  the  lender  to  recoup  any 
greater  interest  charge  than  is  provided  for 
In  the  underlying  contract.  In  effect,  the 
Code"s  refinancing  provisions,  when  exercised, 
provide    for    an    extension    of    the    contract 

term.  ^    ,     j     o 

What.  then,  is  the  advantage  to  the  lender? 
It  would  appear  that  he  stands  to  gain  only 
if  the  buver  fails  to  exercise  his  right  to  de- 
mand refinancing,  a  failure  which  is  likely 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  disclosure  re- 
quirement   We   must   not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  primary  concern  is  for  the  less 
sophisticated    purchaser;    it    is   he   who   has 
been   systematlcallv  victimized  in   the   past 
through  the  use  of   balloon   payments.  The 
Code    by  requiring  the  victim  to  assert  his 
rights  thereunder,  adopts  a  wholly  unrealis- 
tic protection  scheme.  The   unsophisticated 
have  not  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
in  the  past;   there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
that  they  will  do  better  in  the  future,  es- 
pecially if  the  unscrupulous  merchant  Is  not 
restricted  In  his  actions  or  representations. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  we  ask  several  ques- 
tions before  casually  assuming  the  correct- 
ness of   the   Code's   approach.   Is   there   any 
justification    for   any   type   of   balloon   pay- 
menf    If   some   degree   of   flexibility   is   de- 
sirable, should  it  be  so  lenient  as  to  permit 
balloon  payments  which  are  twice  as  large 
as  the  average  periodic  payment?  What  has 
been  the  experience  where  balloon  payments 
have  been  prohibited  entirely?  Has  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  been  impaired?  What  is  the 
Code  really  driving   at  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  lender  Is  required  to  refinance  a  bal- 
loon pavment  at  terms  no  less  favorable  than 
the   original   contract?   Does  it  really  make 
sense  to  leave  it  to  the  debtor  to  protect 
himself? 

Before  any  further  praise  is  heaped  upon 
the  drafters  of  the  Code  for  their  "so-called"' 
elimination  of  balloon  payments,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  obtain  sati.sfactory  answers 
to  the  above  questions.  Whether  or  not  there 
Is  any  justification  for  the  balloon  payment. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  any  Justification  for  a 
compromise  that  arms  the  unscrupulous 
with  the  means  to  continue  their  victimiza- 
tion of  the  unsophisticated. 

suggested  amendment  to  rccc 
On  September  19.  1968.  S.  2589  passed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  bill,  intro- 
duced bv  Senator  Joseph  Ty dings  (D  Md» 
provides"  for  the  regulation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  retail  installment  sales  of 
consumer  goods  and  services.  The  "ballooti 
pavment"  clau.-e  of  S.  2589  (?4.103(Bi) 
maintains  the  same  objectives  which  the 
UCCC  drafters  apparently  had  in  mind,  but 
eliminates  the  objectionable  features  dis- 
cussed above  „  .nc 
It  is  suggested  that  UCCC  sections  2.405 
and  3  402  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  No  seller  or  lender  or  subsequent  assignee 
shall  at  any  time  take  or  receive  any  retail 
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"(3)  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  any  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  earn- 
ings have  been  subjected  to  garnishment  for 
more  than  one  Indebtedness." 

Article  5,  Part  I  of  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  contains  the  following  sections 
on  garnishment : 

"§  5.104.  I»rohlblt8  garnishment  (or  like  pro- 
ceedings)  prior  to  entry  of  Judg- 
ment   in    an    action    against    a 
debtor   for  debt   arising   from    a 
consumer  credit  sale,  a  consumer 
lease,  or  a  consumer  loan. 
"I  5.105.  Contains  almoet  Identical  language 
to  that  of  §  303(a),  CCPA    Only 
significant  differences  are: 
"(1)   CCPA  refers  to  all  garnishment  pro- 
ceedings: UCCC  limits  garnishment  to  Judg- 
ments arising  from  a  consumer  credit  sale, 
consumer  lease,  or  consumer  loan;   and 

"(2)  CCPA  limits  garnishment  to  excess 
over  $48  per  week;  UCCC  raises  the  exemp- 
tion to  S64  per  week  (40  times  the  Federal 
minimum  wage ) . 

"§  5.106,  Prohibits    an    employer    from    dis- 
charging an  employee  by  reason 
of  any  garnishment  ( whether  one 
or  more)  under  a  Judgment  aris- 
ing from  a  consumer  credit  sale, 
consumer     lease,      or     consumer 
loan." 
The  garnishment  provisions  of  the  UCCC, 
standing  alone,  appear  highly  desirable  for 
the  consumer;    in  fact,  they  are  probably  a 
little  stronger  than  Title  III  of  CCPA.  When 
one   begins   to   compare   these   UCCC   provi- 
sions with  state   laws,  however,   it   becomes 
apparent   that   adoption   of  UCCC   in   many 
states   would   have   the  effect  of   weakening 
the  existing  garnishment  restrictions.  Thus, 
in  many  states  the  Code  would  provide  in- 
ferior consumer  protection  to  that  provided 
by  Federal  and  existing  state  law. 

The  problem  areis  are  twofold :  ( 1 )  lim- 
itation of  the  UCCC  application,  and  (2) 
more  restrictive  state  statutes. 

1.  Limitation  of  UCCC  application :  Where- 
as the  garnishment  provisions  of  the  UCCC 
(§5.104.  §5.105  and  §5.106)  are  limited  in 
their  application  to  debts  arising  out  of  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  (sales,  leases  and 
loans),  the  garnishment  provisions  of  the 
new  Federal  law  (CCPA)  are  generally  ap- 
plicable to  all  garnishments.  If  the  Code 
were  adopted,  the  determination  of  garnish- 
able  wages  would  be  governed  by  two  differ- 
ent standards:  debts  covered  by  the  Code 
and  exempted  from  the  CCPA  under  §  305, 
and  other  debts  covered  by  the  CCPA. 

Since  creditors  have  the  ability  to  choose 
their  legal  remedy — for  example  a  suit  in  tort 
rather  than  in  contract  on  debts  arising  out 
of  consumer  credit  transactions — the  two 
different  standards  would  not  only  permit 
"forum  shopping"  by  the  creditor  but  could 
put  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  least 
favorable  statute. 

Similarly,  §  5.106  of  the  Code  forbids  an 
employer  ''rom  discharging  an  employee  be- 
cause of  a  wage  garnishment  arising  out  of  a 
consumer  credit  transaction.  The  parallel 
Federal  provision,  §  304  of  CCPA.  prohibits 
discharge  for  garnishment  arising  out  of  any 
one  Indebtedness,  Thus,  where  the  two  differ- 
ent standards  apply,  an  employee  garnished 
three  times  for  consumer  credit  debts  could 
not  be  discharged  (under  UCCC)  whereas 
the  employee  garnished  once  for  tort  and 
once  for  a  credit  debt  could  lose  his  Job  (un- 
der CCPA). 

It  is  recognized  that  In  some  Instances  the 
UCCC  provides  better  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer than  does  CCPA.  By  amending  UCCC 
to  apply  to  garnishment  for  all  Indebted- 
ness— rather  than  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions— this  would  eliminate  application  of 
the  double  standard  and  truly  provide 
against  the  hazards  of  garnishment. 


2.  State  Statutes  more  restrictive  than 
UCCC:  Under  the  new  Federal  law,  state 
garnishment  laws  are  pre-empted  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  federal  provision  (in 
Title  III)  Is  more  favorable  to  the  wage- 
earner  than  is  the  state  law.  Section  307 
speclQcally  does  not  repeal  those  state  laws 
prohibiting  garnishment  or  which  provide 
for  more  limited  garnishment  than  Is  allowed 
under  "Htle  III, 

Thus,  for  example,  garnishment  Is  pro- 
hibited in  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  legally  nonexistent 
in  Florida,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina 
and  South  Dakota.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 90 '"c  of  the  first  $200  per  month  is  ex- 
empt from  garnishment;  80 'r  of  the  next 
$300,  and  50 '>  of  the  balance  due  or  to  be- 
come due.  In  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  In  sev- 
eral other  states,  90<;p  of  earnings  due  or  to 
become  due  is  exempt,- 

Slnce  these  states  have  more  restrictive 
garnishment  requirements  than  CCPA.  they 
would  remain  In  full  force  in  accordance 
with  §  307.  Under  the  Code,  however,  these 
state  laws  would  be  replaced  with  the  gar- 
nishment formula  sp>elled  out  in  §  5.105 — I.e. 
25 '>  of  weekly  wages.  And  the  fact  that  the 
25 '"r  applies  to  "disposable  earnings"  where- 
as the  10 'o  In  state  laws  usually  applies  to 
gross  earnings,  will  not  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  In  the  great  majority 
of  states  which  do  permit  garnishment  of 
wages  (l.e,  California.  50'",  of  the  preceding 
30  days'  earnings :  Massachusetts.  $50  per 
week;  Washington,  $35  per  week  plus  S5  per 
dependent  (maximum  $50  per  week)  for  a 
debtor  with  dependents)  enactment  of 
§  5  104  and  §  5.106  is  clearly  desirable.  Enact- 
ment of  §  5.105,  while  desirable  in  those 
states,  is  repetitive  of  Federal  legislation  and 
thus  appears  unnecessary. 

On  balance,  the  "advantage"  of  a  state 
obtaining  an  exemption  from  the  Federal 
CCPA  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  dis- 
advantages that  would  result  in  the  form  of 
harsher  garnishment  provisions  in  many 
states.  Although  the  President's  Committee 
on  Consumer  Interests  states  that  "it  is  quite 
problematical"  whether  either  the  Code  or 
CCPA  win  have  the  effect  of  weakening 
stronger  state  garnishment  laws,''  the  anal- 
ysis above  points  out  that.  In  fact,  the 
Code  would  introduce  harsher  garnishment 
In  many  states. 

When  one  reads  the  Code  garnishment 
provisions.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  Intended 
to  be  a  limitation  on  creditors'  remedies; 
their  very  location  in  Article  5  of  the  Code 
would  indicate  this.  Thus,  the  answer  to  the 
problems  raised  In  this  memo  are  simple: 
pick  up  the  formula  from  §  307  of  CCPA.  and 
don't  rely  on  uniformity  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity. The  very  best  consumer  protection 
is,  of  course,  a  total  prohibition  of  wage 
garnishment.  (See  Pennsylvania  Statutes, 
T.42,  §  886;  Texas  Constitution.  Art.  16.  §  23: 
Civil  Statutes.  Arts.  3832,  3935.  4099.) 

If  this  Is  not  possible,  the  following  al- 
ternative is  suggested: 

(a)  sections  5.104  and  5.106  should  be  en- 
acted in  all  states  where  garnishment  now 
exists. 

(b)  section  5.105  should  be  rejected  In  all 
states  which  do  not  permit  garnishment,  as 
well  as  in  those  states  with  more  favorable 
base  exemptions  and/or  more  restrictive  per- 
centage limitations. 


^  For  a  complete  state-by-state  breakdown 
of  garnishment  laws,  see  Wage  Garnishment 
Restrictions  under  Federal  and  State  Laws, 
issued  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Wage  and  La- 
bor Standards  Administration:   July  1,  1968. 

'  Position  Statement  on  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code,  issued  by  the  F»resldent's 
Committee  on  Consiuner  Interests,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1968. 


(C)  To  improve  "ntle  III  of  CCPA,  state 
laws  should  exempt  at  least  90-.  of  dispos- 
able earnings,  or  a  minimum  exemption  of  at 
least  65  times  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
($104  per  week). 

RECOMMENDED   ACTION 

Section    305    of    the    Federal     Consumer 
credit  Protection  Act  authorizes  th*  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  exempt,  by  regulation,  the 
restrictions  on  §  303(a)  garnishments  in  any 
state  which  provides  "substantially  similar 
restrictions  by  state  law.  It  Is  recommended 
Ihat  letters  be  written  now  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  (and  after  January  20th 
to  S«retary  of  Labor  George  Shultz)  urging 
rautlon    in    granting    any    exemption,    es- 
'p^laU?    in    tlose   states   which    have    more 
?M^trlctlve  garnishment  laws  than  CCPA  or 
which  prohibit  garnishment  completely.  Al- 
though consumers  should   check  their  own 
garnishment  statutes  carefully,  a  quick  run- 
down of   state  laws  Indicates  the  following 
have  garnishment  laws  affording  better  con- 
sumer protection  than  the  new  Federal  law 
(tms  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  accuracy 
cannot    be    guaranteed)  :    Alaska,    Arkansas 
Demware    (New  Castle   County),   District  of 
Columbia.   Florida.   Hawaii,   Kansas,   Louisi- 
ana    Maryland    (not    all    counties),    Massa- 
chusetts    Missouri.    Nebraska,    New    Jersey, 
New    York.    North    Carolina.    Pennsy^van  a, 
Rh^e  Island,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 


scIE^msTS  shun   abm 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  many  in  this  body-of  whom  I 
am  one— who  are  convinced  that  tne 
plan  to  build  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem is  unwise,  unwarranted,  and  waste- 
ful There  is  every  indication  that  citi- 
zens throughout  the  country,  as  they 
learn  of  the  proposal  and  its  imphcations. 
are  in  increasing  numbers  voicing  their 

'°S^^Trticle  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  January  11,  1969.  tels  us  that  the 
scientific  community,  whi^^^/^  mt^^lj 
unanimous  in  its  opposition  to  the  ABM 
system,  is  preparing  still  more  forceable 
means   of   making   itself   heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  the  in- 
formation of  others  Senators  and  the 
public  at  large,  that  the  Free  Press  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scientists  Shun  ABM 
(By  Boyce  Relnsberger) 
There  are  growing  indications  th^  if  the 
Defense  Department  goes  ahead  with  its 
Plan  to  build  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM) 
Sstem,  a  number  of  key  scientists  and  engi- 
neers  will  refuse  to  work  on  the  project. 

Xt  scientists  who  have  taken  a  position 
on  the  controversy  are  oppcred  to  ABM.  i-r 
Dolltlcal  and  scientific  reasons. 
^  ■They  believe  that  it  Is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  make  an  ABM  system  that  cannot 
easily  be  foiled  and  that  ABMs  would  rockot 
the  arms  race  into  a  vastly  more  dangerous 
International  situation. 

Most  also  oppose  the  8°^-"'^'"^'^^^  P^^ 
on  the  ground  that  the  expense,  which  could 
easily  elceed  $50  billion,  would  fepnve  pro- 
grams aimed  at  solving  domestic  problems^ 
Almost  no  scientists  of  any  stature  are 
on  record  as  supporting  the  Pl^n.  Strongest 
backing  for  an  ABM  system  comes  only  from 
within  the  Defense  Department. 

In  several  cities  where  the  military  plans 
to  install  missiles  armed  with  ready- to-flre 
hydrogen  bombs,  opposition  has  been  sparked 
by  local  scientists  and  engineers.  Their  aim 


has   been   to   Inform   the   public   about   the 
dangers  and  technological  flaws  inherent  in 
anti-missile  missile  systems  with  the  hope 
that  pressure  could  be  brought  on  the  Pen- 
tagon to  drop  Its  plans.  .»,,„„ 
Congressional  support  for  almost  anything 
the  military  asks,  however.  Is  strong  and  two 
attempts  to  delete  ABM  funds  from  military 
appropriations    have  met  resounding  defeat 
In  the  Senate.  .  ..  ^ 
The  more  pessimistic  scientists  suspect  the 
plan  will  go  ahead  and  the  political  activists 
among  them  are  now  seriously  considering 
a  boycott  of  the  project  by  scientists  and 
engineers.  .    .^^ 
A  first  step  toward  organizing  support  for 
a  boycott  Is  expected   to  come  In  the  form 
of    a    one-day    nationwide   strike    for    peace 
among  the  scientific  community. 

A  scientist  at  M.I.T..  where  much  of  the 
brainpower  behind  military  technology  is 
concentrated,  said  privately  that  many  of 
the  researchers  who  are  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  work  on  an  ABM  system  may  refuse 
to  cooperate.  .,,^  , 

Scientific  consultants  to  the  military  at 
other  major  centers  such  as  Cal  Tech  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  are  expected  to 
join  in  the  boycott.  ...,„„ 

The  scientist  noted  that  the  nations  re- 
search community  Is  today  much  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  moral  implications  of  Us  military 
work  than  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Man- 
hattan Project  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
He  added  that  the  work  on  an  atomic 
bomb,  originally  begun  as  a  weapon  against 
Nazi  Germany,  was  so  highly  secret  that 
many  of  the  scientists  Involvea  In  separate 
phases  of  the  project  were  never  told  the 
true  purpose  for  their  work. 

The  ABM  system,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  well  publicized  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity Is  largely  convinced  that  it  would 
be   a  disastrous   project   to   undertake. 


PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION    IN    HIGH- 
WAY LOCATION  AND  DESIGN 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
following  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  the  Federal  High- 
way    Administration     issued     proposed 
regulations  designed  to  provide  greater 
public  participation  and  better  coordina- 
tion in  planning  the  location  and  design 
of  Federal-aid  highways.  The  proposed 
regulations  were  in  part,  at  least,  a  re- 
sult of  the  urban  highway  hearings  held 
by    the    Senate    Committee    on    Public 
■Works  and  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
section  128  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
which  requires  the  consideration  of  social 
and  environmental  as  well  as  of  ecojiom.c 
effects  in  the  public  hearings  he:d  by  the 
State  highway  departments. 

I  support  the  principle  of  two  hearings 
on  Federal-aid  liighway  projects— the 
fi/st  prior  to  corridor  location,  and  the 
s-  cond  prior  to  specific  location  and 
dsigi^-t-and  made  my  views  known  to 
'be  Department  of  Ti-an.sportation.  and 
■.  t-o  in-«L  statement  presented  to  tn°  an- 
na-i  ratet'ns  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Etate  liighway  Officials  m 
.Minneapolis  on  December  3,  19G8.  I  said 
at  that  time: 

I  am  f :-r  two  hearings.  I  believe  a  corridor 
ho-tr'ng  at  an  early  stage,  before  the  general 
nighv^-ay  location  Is  fixed,  with  a  later  hear- 
ing on  specific  location  and  design  will  be 
helpful  in  securing  public  discussion  and 
better  understanding,  and  in  bringing  ihe 
issues  into  focus  at  a  time  when  alternatives 
may  still  be  open  as  a  practical  matter  I 
think  It  desirable  also  to  have  the  assurance 
proposed  in  the  regulations  that  there  be 
full  coordination  with  urban  planning  and 
the  opportunity  at  an  earlier  stage  for  all 


interested  bodies  to  comment;  that  the  hear- 
ings take  place  within  three  years  of  approval 
of  route  location  or  final  design;  that  greater 
information  be  made  publicly  available:  and 
that  State  Hlghwav  Departments  submit  to 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  a  report  on  the 
alternatives  thev  have  studied  together  with 
support  for  their  decision,  I  believe  these 
steps  will  contribute  to  more  Informed  deci- 
sions, and  help  reduce  the  lacl:  of  under- 
standing, frustration  and  repeated  delays 
which  now  occur  and  which  otherwise  may 
Increase, 

Objections   were   raised   to   the   pro- 
posal—principally because  of  the  appeal 
provision  attached  to  it.  While  the  legal 
and  practical  effect  of  the  appeal  pro- 
vision was  the  subject  of  dispute,  senous 
concern    was   expressed    that   it    could 
change  the  Federal-State  relationship, 
or  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
termination of  highway  location  and  de- 
sign  The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion therefore  held  public  hearings  In 
December,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony from  many  witnesses  was  received. 
Last  Friday,   the  two-hearing  proce- 
dure was  issued  in  final  form  and  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
I  believe  the  procedure  as  it  has  now 
been  issued  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
has  been  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
testimony  taken  and  consideratior  of  the 
concerns  that  had  been  expressed.  In 
fact    this  development  itself  illustrates 
the  value  of  public  hearings  and  wider 
participation  in  highway   program  de- 
cisions. .     „  J      1 
In  statements  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  I  joined  with 
Senator  Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  .sup- 
porting the  two-hearing  procedure,  but 
urging    that   the   appeal   procedure   be 
dropped.  I  understand  that  Congressman 
Kluczynski  and  Congressman  Cramer, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Hou.se  Sub- 
committee on  Roads,  took  a  similar  po- 
sition. The  appeal  procedure  was  omit- 
ted, as  we  suggested. 

While  the  final  provision  may  not  and 
could  not  wholly  meet  the  conflicting 
de.sires  of  all.  I  consider  it  a  ver>'  hope- 
ful advance,  and  trust  that  it  will  be 
maintained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  included  in  the  Record,  at  this  u'^int. 
my  letter  to  Senator  Randolph  of  No- 
vember 8,  my  letter  of  November  21  lo 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  Senator 
Randolph,  in  which  I  joined,  and  the  re- 
lease of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration announcing  the  resolution  of  this 

matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  release  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Public  Works. 
Washington,   D.C..   November   8,   1968. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chatrman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  D.C.  ,_       »..      ^ 

DEAR  Senator  Randolph:  I  will  be  attend- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  Brussels 
next  week,  and  returning  to  the  United  Na- 
tions after  that,  so  it  may  be  that  I  ^111  not 
have  a  chance  to  see  you  during  the  next 
two  weeks.  I  did  want  you  to  know  that  I 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed regulations  calling  for  a  public  hear- 
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be  built  within  a 
one.   The  separate 
helpful    In    securing 
understanding,  and 
the  State   Hlghw-y 
when   alternatives 
practical  matter. 

I   think   It  desirable 
surance    proposed    In 
thei«    be.  -better 
planning,  and  the  o. . 
stage  for  all  Interested 
that   the   hearings 
years  of  approval  of 
design;    that    greater 
publicly  available; 
Departments  submit 
He  Roads  a  report  o 
reasons   for   their 
seems  to  me.  move 
some  of  the  problenis 
highway  hearings  ' 
ate   Committee   on 
they  win  contribute 
sions.   and   help 
standing,    frustration 
which  now  occur  and 

I  am  writing  you 
assiime  that  before 
to  be  In  touch  with 
portatlon  or  Federal 
about  this  matter.  F 
accord  and  you  shouli  I 
ter  prior  to  the  Nov 
meats.  I  would  be 
an  expression  of 
hearing  principle. 

I  recognize  that 
used  t3  working  wi 
Memoranda  Issued  b; 
Roads,  rather  than  re 
uncertain  how  much 
any.    there    Is 
Further,  the  precise 
proposal   may   be   op^n 
pend  on  their 
pretatlon    But  If  the 
ana   should  In  some 
some  or  unworkable, 
mittee  could  then 
some  guidance  for  the  I 

With  kind  regards 
Sincerely  yours 


location  as  well  as  be- 

adqulsltlon  and   final  de- 

Mghways;   closer  coordl- 

bcdles  and  other  Federal 

4nd  consideration  of  so- 

as  well  as  economic 

by   the   Senate   amend- 

of  Title  23.  use,  con- 

-Ald   Highway   Act   of 


fears   have   been   ex- 
e  could  delay  or 
construction,  that  there 
In  Implementing  the 
others    will    welcome 
timely  public  hear- 
of  Information, 
the  principle  of  re- 
hearing at  an  early  stage, 
way  location  Is  fixed, 
hearing  on  specific 
Allowing  the  Initial  de- 
ls needed  and  should 
_      corridor,  is  a  sound 
hearings  should   be   very 
public    discussion    and 
bringing  Issues  before 
1  )epartments  at  a   time 
still   be  open   as   a 


t(,ke 


glid 
vle^  's 


Sti  .te 
itl. 


betwe  en 


Jo  IN  Sherman  Cooper. 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Committee  qN  Public  Works. 

November  21,  1968. 
Hon.  Lowell  K.  BRmilrELL 
Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
Department  of  Transportation 
Washi7igton,  DC 

EteAR  Mr.  Bridwell 
and  support  the  position 
tor  Jennings  Randoljih 
posed    regvilatlons    fo; ' 
public  hearings.  In 
vember  21.   1968  as 
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also  to  have  the  as- 
the    regulations    that 
_  dlnation    with    urban 
)i:portunity  at  an  earlier 
bodies  to  comment; 
place   within   three 
route  location  or  final 
information   be   made 
that  State  Highway 
to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
alternatives  with  the 
These   steps.    It 
oward  amelioration  of 
presented  in  the  urban 
last  year  by  the  Sen- 
Works.   I  believe 
,o  more  informed  deci- 
the  lack  of  under- 
and    repeated    delays 
Dtherwlse  may  Increase. 
at  this  time  because  I 
return  you  may  wish 
;he  Secretary  of  Trans- 
Highway  Administrator 
example.  If  we  are  In 
consider  writing  a  let- 
^ber  22  date  for  com- 
to  Join  with  you  in 
supporting  the  two- 


ajid 


de  :lslon. 


heli 
Public 


redu  ce 


n  y 


Per 


highway  officials  are 
Policy  and  Procedure 
the  Bureau  of  Public 
>  [ulatlons,  and  that  it  Is 
practical  difference,  if 
the    two    methods, 
sffect  of  details  of  the 
to   question,   or  de- 
atlon  or  later  Inter- 
regulatlons  are  Issued, 
respect  prove  trouble- 
assume  that  the  Com- 
hearings  and  provide 
,r  constructive  revision, 
am. 


admin:  stratlon 


ho  d 


I  am  In  accord  with 

expressed  by  Sena- 

respectlng   the  pro- 

Pederal-ald   highway 

letter  to  you  of  No- 

Ckalrman  of  the  Senate 


Committee   on   Public    Works,   on    which    I 
serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  member. 

I  enclose  for  your  Information,  and  for  the 
record,  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  November  8 
to  Senator  Randolph,  setting  forth  my  views 
on  the  substance  of  this  proposal,  and  au- 
thorizing Senator  Randolph,  as  we  are  In 
accord,  to  submit  comments  on  this  matter 
on  my  behalf  as  well  as  his  own. 

With  respect  to  the  fjortlon  of  the  proposal 
specifying  an  appeal  procedure,  I  note  that 
Its  legal  and  practical  effect  Is  In  dispute. 
Serious  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
provision  might  change  the  Federal-State 
relationship,  or  shift  the  responsibility  for 
the  determination  of  highway  location  and 
design.  While  I  feel  sure  such  a  result  Is  not 
Intended,  the  appeal  provision  raises  ques- 
tions apart  from  the  substance  of  the  hear- 
ings proposal,  and  I  believe  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  It.  For  that  reason.  I  have  been 
glad  to  Join  with  Senator  Randolph  In  his 
request  that  the  appeal  procedure  be  omitted 
from  the  proposed  regulation. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Shoiman  Cooper. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  21,  1968. 
Hon.  Lowell  K.  Bridwell. 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Department 
of  Transportation,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bridwell:  In  response  to  the  in- 
vitation contained  in  the  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  relating  to  public  hearings,  and 
location  and  design  approval,  I  am  submit- 
ting the  following  comments  on  behalf  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky 
and  myself. 

We  wholeheartedly  commend  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposal  requiring  a  highway 
corridor  hearing  and  a  highway  design  hear- 
ing. While  we  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the 
details  of  the  proposed  regulation,  we  be- 
lieve the  basic  content  of  the  document  is 
materially  the  same  as  that  which  you  de- 
scribed to  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  during 
our  hearings  on  urban  highway  planning, 
location  and  design.  We  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  proper  execution  of 
our  national  highway  program  that  Inter- 
ested persons  be  Involved  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  decisions  which  affect  the  future  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

We  have  received  requests  to  make  known 
to  you  our  views  with  regard  to  the  proposal. 
These  communications  have  requested  that 
we  explain  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
regulations  so  that  you  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  our  thinking.  It  makes  little  difference 
to  us  whether  the  hearing  requirements  are 
published  as  regulations  or  whether  they  are 
set  forth  In  a  policy  and  procedure  memoran- 
dum. There  are  advantages  to  both  forms  and 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  there  Is  little 
difference  In  their  legal  effect.  Of  course,  the 
regulation  does  have  the  advantage  of  wider 
public  notice  than  does  a  policy  and  proce- 
dure memorandum:  however,  regulations, 
because  of  their  formality,  do  not  lend  them-  ^ 
selves  to  flexible  administration.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  you  will  carefully  examine  all  the 
comments  which  you  receive  with  respect  to 
fcrm  and  respond  by  adopting  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  propitious  arrangement 

More  Importantly,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  "appellate"  procedure  laid  out  in  Section 
3.17.  It  Is  our  strong  belief  that  such  proce- 
dure will  Invite  unnecessary  appeals  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  to  the 
Courts.  Highway  location  decisions  are  real- 
ly legislative  in  nature.  This  authority  has 
been  delegated  by  the  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  State  Highway  Departments.  Other  than 
to  assure  that  the  rules  have  been  fairly  ap- 
plied,  there   Is   no   contribution   which   any 


Federal  Court  could  make  to  the  decisions 
relating  to  location  and  design.  Decisions 
relating  to  location  and  design  are  based  on 
Judgment  rather  than  on  facts  and  law  and 
it  is  our  feeling  that  assuring  fairness  is  the 
responsibility  of  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Administrators. 

We  earnestly  request  that  the  final  version 
of  the  public  hearing  requirements,  however, 
they  may  be  published,  be  published  without 
any  "appellate"  procedure  at  all.  We  believe 
that  you,  as  have  your  predecessors,  review  a 
number  of  these  decisions  in  line  with  the 
basic  provisions  of  Title  23.  We  believe  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor should  be  final  in  all  respects  unless  there 
is,  In  fact,  a  violation  of  law,  in  which  case 
normal  legal  procedures  would  still  pertain. 

It  is  the  goal  of  greater  public  participa- 
tion which  these  rules  seek  to  achieve,  and 
this  goal  has  the  support  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  goal  which  should  be  achieved 
as  soon  as  possible.  Adjustments  of  the  pro- 
posal, as  we  have  suggested,  will  facilitate 
the  successive  Implementation  of  this  im- 
portant matter  of  public  policy. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 

I  Prom  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 

Jan.  17.  19691 

Public    Participation    Procedures    Adopted 

FOR  Road  Decisions 

New  procedures  to  stimulate  public  par- 
ticipation in  hlghw.iy  location  und  design 
decisions  were  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister today  by  the  Peder.il  Highway  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  procedures,  which  apply  to  all  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects  administered  by  State 
highway  departments,  are  the  culmination 
of  DOT  considerations  which  began  with  cir- 
culation of  a  draft  proposal  In  October.  1967. 
A  modified  proposal  was  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  October  23.  1968.  Hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  were  held  December 
16-20.  1968.  in  Washington. 

Today's  Issuance  of  the  procedures  In  final 
form  was  signed  by  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator Lowell  K.  Bridwell  and  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  Director  Francis  C.  Turner. 

It  directs  that  State  highway  agencies  pro- 
vide public  opportunity  for  the  following: 

Two  public  hearings  on  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects  Involving  a  new  road  location : 
creating  a  "substantially  different  social, 
economic  or  environmental  effect"  from  the 
present  effect,  or  an  essential  change  in  the 
layout  or  function  of  connecting  roads  or 
streets  affected  by  the  project.  ( Exceptions  to 
this  requirement  are  granted  for  low-density 
secondary  roads.)  One  public  hearing  will 
precede  route  location  decisions  by  the  State 
highway  agency.  The  second  will  precede  de- 
sign decisions. 

A  single  hearing,  combining  location  and 
design  discussions,  on  projects  not  covered 
by  the  two-hearing  requirements. 

It  also  requires  that  State  highway 
agencies: 

Solicit  the  views  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
resource,  recreation,  planning,  and  other 
bodies  In  considering  the  development  or 
Improvement  of  a  traffic  corridor,  and  main- 
tain a  list  upon  which  any  such  body  may 
enroll  to  receive  notice  of  proposed  highway 
projects  In  the  area. 

Consider  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental factors  relevant  to  the  impact  of 
each  proposed  project. 

Give  adequate  notice  of  hearings  sched- 
uled  en   a   proposed    project. 

Provide  comprehensive  information  about 
alternative  routes  and  designs  being  consid- 
ered by  the  State  highway  agency. 

The  procedures  also  specify  In  detail  the 
manner   in    which   State    highway   agencies 
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should  prepare  submissions  of  route  or  de- 
slen  proposals  for  approval  of  the  division 
engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Fol- 
lowing the  division  engineers  action,  the 
procedures  require  that  the  State  highway 
agency  shall  publish  a  narrative  description 
of  the  route  design  as  approved  by  the  divi- 
sion engineer. 

The  procedures  differ  from  the  proposals 
considered  at  the  hearings  held  by  DOT  in 
December,  1968,  In  that  they  no  longer  in- 
clude a  formal  provision  for  appeal  of  the 
division  engineers  decision  to  the  Federal 
HlKhway  Administrator.  PHWA  said  in  a  pre- 
amble to  the  procedures  that  its  "present 
practice  of  entertaining  Informal  appeals 
will  continue"  pending  further  consideration 
of  the  appeals  matter,  and  that  it  "intends 
to  solicit  suggestions  concerning  an  appellate 
procedure  that  will  serve  to  facilitate  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  highway  Issues  with- 
out unduly  delaying  needed  highway  con- 
struction."          

CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed.         _ 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  of 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 

business.  ^       ,,411 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wiU 
read  the  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination    of    Walter    J.    Hickel.    of 
Alaska,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr    JACKSON  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.    NLANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi".  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, in  an  action  taken  Monday  morn- 
ing, January  20,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3, 
expressed  its  recommendation  that  the 
Senate  .should  advise  and  consent  to  the 
expected  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel 
to  be  Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  nomination  was  not  ofRcially  be- 
fore the  Committee  because  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  new  President  cannot  be 
presented  to  tha  Senate  until  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  office.  In  accordance 
with  the  precedent  of  previous  transi- 
tions, the  committee  scheduled  hearings 
in  anticipation  of  the  nomination  coming 
to  the  Senate. 
The  committee  held  open  public  hear- 


ings on  January  15,  16,  17,  and  18  at 
which  Mr.  Hickel  was  questioned  at 
length.  On  the  afternoon  of  January  17, 
the  committee  heard  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  public  witnesses  who  had  asked 
to  appear.  On  January  18,  the  commit- 
tee discussed  in  executive  session  the  fi- 
nancial statement  of  Mr.  Hickel  and 
questioned  him  further.  Also,  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  the  committee  spent  part  of  the 
day  in  public  session.  On  the  morning  of 
January  20,  the  committee  discussed  the 
anticipated  nomination  in  executive  ses- 
sion from  8:45  to  10:30,  concluding  with 
the  vote  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  committee 
to  question  a  nominee  concerning  his 
financial  affairs  in  executive  session.  In 
this  particular  case,  because  of  allega- 
tions in  the  press  and  communications 
to  the  committee  indicating  public  sus- 
picions had  been  aroused,  the  committee 
felt  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  Mr. 
Hickel  and  public  confidence  in  the  offi- 
cers of  our  Government  to  release  pub- 
licly the  pertinent  information  received 
by  the  committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  comment 
first  on  my  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  duty  to  advise  and 
consent  with  respect  to  the  selection  by 
the  President  of  his  cabinet. 

The  Constitution  recognizes  three 
stages  in  the  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  First,  the  nomination  of  the 
candidate  by  the  President  alone.  Sec- 
ond, the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  candidate.  Third,  the 
commissioning  of  the  candidate  by  the 
President. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist, 
explained  why  this  procedure  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  President  was  not  to  be 
relieved  of  his  responsibility  for  his  ap- 
pointments. The  purpose,  he  said,  was 
to  place  a  check  on  any  spirit  of  favor- 
itism and  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
"unfit  characters  from  state  prejudice, 
from  family  connection,  from  personal 
attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  popu- 
larity." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  on  this 
nomination,  I  noted  that — 


History  will  show  that  the  Senate  has  ac- 
corded the  President,  particularly  a  newly- 
elected  President,  wide  latitude  In  his  choice 
of  those  who  will  serve  the  country  as  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet.  Nevertheless,  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  must  meet  our  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  therefore,  this  is 
not  a  perfunctory  proceeding.  At  a  minimum. 
I  expect  it  to  be  an  enlightening  and  educa- 
tional experience  for  us  all.  I  hope  we  will 
make  good  use  of  this  opportunity  to  examine 
our   responsibilities   here   before   the   public 


Mr.  President,  that  is  from  my  opening 
statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  con- 
firmation proceedings  of  Governor 
Hickel. 

The  members  of  the  committee  and 
invited  representatives  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  questioned  the  nomi- 
nee at  great  length  on  many  matters.  It  Is 
my  view  that  the  committee's  action  in 
recommending  that  the  Senate  adrise 
and  consent  to  the  Hickel  nomination  is 
taken  in  accordance  with  our  constitu- 
tional obligations. 


It  is  my  judgment,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  shared  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  an  adequate 
hearing  record  has  been  made.  The 
length  of  the  proceedings  and  the  scope 
of  the  questioning  were  imusual.  But.  so 
were  many  of  the  factors  surrounding  the 
nomination.  The  committee  tried— and 
I  believe  was  successful— to  be  fair  to 
everyone  involved  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

By  long  established  custom— particu- 
larly with  regard  to  a  newly-elected 
President— the  Senate  has  followed  the 
practice  of  giving  the  President  his  Cabi- 
net almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
are  the  individuals  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  his  principal  advisers.  He  is 
responsible  for  their  official  acts.  The 
Chief  Executive  is  entitled  to  exercise 
wide  latitude  in  their  selection. 

The  Senate  is  neither  required  nor  en- 
titled to  share  this  responsibility  with 
the  President. 

We  may  not  agree  with  the  views  of 
those  selected  by  the  President.  Indeed 
we  must  expect  there  will  be  some,  even 
considerable,  disagreement.  Senators  may 
believe  that  a  particular  nominee  does 
not  meet  a  standard  of  qualification  of 
competence  that  they  themselves  would 
set.  But  it  is  the  President,  not  the  Sen- 
ate, who  must  set  the  standards  of  quali- 
fication and  competence  for  his  prin- 
cipal advisers. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  these 
are  the  Presidents  men  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  them,  barring  some  fla- 
grant error  or  abuse  of  his  prerogatives 
in  making  his  nominations. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Hickel  in 
accordance  with  the  Senates  duties  and 
responsibilities,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee found  no  proper  grounds  on 
which  to  negate  the  President's  choice. 
Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  be  responsible  and 
accountable  for  the  administration  of 
the  executive  branch.  We  cannot  hold 
him  responsible  if  we  deny  him  his 
choice  of  principal  advisers  for  less  than 
overriding  cause.  It  was  on  this  basis. 
Mr  President,  that  I  voted  in  committee 
to  recommend  that  the  Senate  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  American 
public  has  expressed  deep  concern  over 
some  of  the  statements  which  Governor 
Hickel  was  reported  to  have  made  prior 
to  his  appearance  before  the  committee 
on  January  15.  Governor  Hickel  clarified 
his  position  on  many  of  these  matters 
and  explained  his  public  position  on 
others  in  testimony  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  Governor  Hickel 
presented  to  the  committee  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  public  hearing  on  his  nomi- 
nation be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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I  wish  I  could  come 
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2.  The  enlightened  long-range  development 
of  the  depletable  minerals  and  fuels  re- 
quired In  our  expanding  domestic  economy: 
and 

3.  Finally,  the  need  for  managing  our  total 
environment  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  so- 
ciety. 

CONSERVATIOK   OF  NATURAL  RESOUROES 

The  conservation  movement  which  started 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  reached  a  high  point  In  recent  years 
with  the  enactment  of  landmark  conserva- 
tion legislation.  What  Is  of  equal  Importance, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  th^  Increased  awareness 
of  interested  and  dedicated  Individuals  and 
groupw  who  have  taken  It  upon  themselves 
to  alert  the  entire  country  to  the  need  for 
the  wise  conservation  and  utilization  of  re- 
sources. It  is  people  that  bring  about 
legislation. 

Redwoods,  North  Cascades,  Wild  Rivers, 
Scenic  Trails,  Wilderness  and  Recreational 
Areas,  National  Seashores,  Monuments  and 
Waterways — to  name  only  a  few — all  received 
attention  and  protection  because  of  a  dedi- 
cated bi-partisan  effort  by  the  Congress.  The 
Congress,  and  more  particularly  this  Com- 
mittee and  Its  leadership,  can  be  very  proud 
of  the  legislation  they  have  put  on  the  books. 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  UdtUl  should  be.  and  I 
am  sure  he  is,  proud  of  the  key  role  he  played 
in  the  development  of  those  programs. 

Now  I  believe  It  should  be  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  these  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  we  should  devote  a  period  of  time 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  and  to  a  reassessment  of  our  long- 
range  objectives.  I  think  we  should  explore 
ways  within  the  Department  to  make  things 
work  better. 

Our.  aim  in  the  future  should  be  prevention 
Instead  of  reaction  to  deterioration  in  the 
environment.  Patch-work  conservation  will 
not  work.  We  must  anticipate  the  effects  of 
economic  growth  and  new  technology  and 
move  now  to  protect  our  environment  before, 
and  not  after,  it  Is  destroyed.  Fundamental 
research  is  an  area  that  has  been  neglected 
in  recent  years,  and  which  will  demand  an 
early  emphasis.  Small  dollar  outlays  for  re- 
search now  will  pay  big  dividends  in  the 
future. 

In  addition,  greater  emphasis  on  studies 
of  human  population  patterns  and  recre- 
ational needs  are  also  needed  if  we  are  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  I  don't  believe  we  do 
the  concept  of  wilderness  and  recreation  land 
preservation  any  Justice  If  we  don't  plan 
now  for  the  impact  that  man.  In  dramatically 
Increasing  numbers,  will  have  on  wilderness 
areas  and  open  space.  Likewise,  we  don't  do 
the  citizens  of  this  country  Justice  if  we 
manage  parks  and  wilderness  on  an  abstract 
basis  and  fall  to  recognize  what  great  bene- 
fits these  areas  can  give  to  individual  people 
and  to  our  society. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  man- 
agement policies  for  the  ciepletable  minerals 
and  fuels  required  by  a  healthy  and  expand- 
ing domestic  economy.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  a  significant  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  natural  resource  development. 
Decisions  In  this  field  Involve  vital  policy 
considerations  such  as  national  security,  bal- 
ance of  payment?,  conservation  of  resources, 
pollution  control  and  abatement,  and  even 
relationships  with  other  nations. 

The  problems  involved  in  these  decisions 
are  neither  simple  nor  free  from  controversy. 
I  will  discuss  a  few  items  which  certain  Sen- 
ators have  indicated  are  of  Immediate  con- 
cern to  them  and  which  will  also  be  matters 
of  early  concern  to  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  first  of  these  items  Is  the  Oil  Import 


Program.  Ttils  Program,  established  ten  years 
ago  during  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
to  protect  the  national  security  has  been  re- 
viewed and  maintained  by  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations.  All  can  see, 
and  the  Middle  East  crises  of  1956  and  1957 
demonstrated,  the  need  to  maintain  Our  self- 
sufficiency  In  the  production  of  vital  minerals 
and  fuels.  I  am  aware  of  no  suggestion  from 
responsible  sources  that  the  Program  is  not 
needed  to  maintain  our  national  security. 
Indeed.  Secretary  Udall.  In  his  farewell  Press 
Confe«:ence  last  Thiwsday.  reaffirmed  his 
belief  In  this  Program. 

It  is  the  administration  of  the  Oil  Import 
Program  that  has  become  controversial.  As 
Governor  of  Alaska  I  have.  In  accord  with 
the  obligations  of  that  Office,  viewed  the  Oil 
Import  Program  primarily  in  the  context  of 
Its  effect  upon  the  citizens  of  Alaska.  As 
Secretary.  I  will  study  and  consider  this  and 
all  other  problems  connected  with  the  Oil 
Import  Program  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
national  Interest. 

A  study  and  review  of  the  administration 
of  the  Oil  Import  Program  must  be  con- 
ducted In  close  consultation  with  a  number 
of  other  federal  offices  which  are  vitally 
Involved  In  energy  policy  matters.  Among 
these  are  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  State  and  Treasury,  and  the 
President's  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
All  of  the  agencies  will  assist  in  reaching 
basic  decisions  on  energy  policy. 

In  every  event,  all  decisions  I  make  will  be 
governed  by  the  broad  national  need  and 
Interest. 

Another  subject  which  Is  equally  complex 
Is  the  question  of  oil  shale  development.  Al- 
though I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  question  In  depth  or  to  receive 
the  advice  of  national  energy  poUcy  experts. 
I  believe  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  de- 
velop oil  shale  Just  as  soon  as  It  can  com- 
pete with  other  sources  of  liquid  fuel  in  our 
economy. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  we  must  empha- 
size the  wise  utilization  of  our  domestic 
minerals  and  fuels.  Such  wise  utilization  and 
development  Includes  the  desirability  of  giv- 
ing our  citizens  the  cheapest  possible  prod- 
ucts consistent  with  national  security  and 
balance  of  payments  considerations.  Such 
development  must  Include  careful  planning 
to  minimize  and  hopefully  avoid  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  the  environment  such  as  air  and 
water  pollution,  erosion,  and  unsightly  land- 
scapes. 

Some  domestic  Industries  concerned  with 
the  discovery  and  development  of  basic  min- 
eral resources  are  badly  in  need  of  revltaliza- 
tlon.  Greater  exploration  efforts  needs  to  be 
devoted  to  the  findings  of  strategic  minerals 
vital  to  our  national  security.  I  will  give 
early  attention  to  these  problems,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  revenues  which  can  be 
rettirned  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments when  domestic  resources  are  properly 
developed. 

THE     QUALITY     OP     OtTR     ENVIRONMENT 

The  final  area  of  broad  concern  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  with  you  Is  the  absolute  necessity 
to  protect  the  desired  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. Pollution,  loss  of  open  space,  crowd- 
ing, ugliness,  the  declining  biological  health 
of  the  human  environment — these  are  some 
of  the  challenges  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  matters  are  an  Inescapable  respon- 
sibility of  national,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. The  Department  of  the  Interior  must 
provide  leadership  and  assistance  to  other 
government  entitles  in  developing  proper 
guidelines  for  protecting  our  environment. 
Better  federal  coordination  must  be  achieved. 
The  role  of  state  and  local  governments  must 
be  strengthened.  New  regional  approaches 
must  be  developed. 
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we  must  be  willing  to  look  into  the  fu-  dent  to  one  of  the  great  Cabinet  posi-  ?^,'?,"«' ,^"l'^f  ..'^^J^'IP  ,f  thrS^ount^of 

,ur^:98(^the  year  2000    What  type  en-  ^^^^,  ^^  ^^,  Government.  It  was  the  com-  oth«  common  stocks  J^^^^'J^  amount  o 

vlronment  do  we  want?  Is   tatUlnable  with  ^j^^^.^             ^^^  responsibility  to  raise  f^^estmen^  at  cost  is  comprised  of  the  fol- 

Sv  i^Z%l^T.s1oT\'^.yT^^LT.  the  issues  and  to  build  the  record^  The  L.,,^ 

row  what  is  possible  and  to  keep  our  long-  committee   did  not  question   ms  siaw-     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ $10,000.00 

range  goals  constantly  In  mind.  ments  where  they  were  clear  ana  unam-     fjo^them  Plaza  Development 4,  754.  86 

Congress  has,  in  my  Judgment,  wisely  en-  biguous.    The    committee    accepted    his     Bush  Lanes.  Inc 1,336.61 

acted  laws  establishing  programs  for  assur-  word.                                                                                                                                 " 

ing  the  quaUty  of  our  water  and  air.  These  -j-j^g  Members  of  the  Senate  will  note                Total   --     16,091.47 

laws  call  for  the  states  to  ^f  P^  «a"«t'<iP'°-  that  there  are  a  number  of  materials-  ^^^^  ^^e  $10,000  common 
Krot  t°h7Tn"ronment  The  llws^Xr W  telegrams,  letters  and  other  documents-  .t^^^^^kLKa  Pacific  corporation  is  in  ad- 
allow  for  va^rit?onT  deoenmnK  upoT^a^  Printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  hearmgs  ^itlon  to  the  $10,000  common  stock  owned 
conIltlo.L  ;nTc°rcUSi  !  Xk  S  Record.  These  documents  were  received  by  waiter  J.  and  Ermalee  Hlc^el  in  the  same 
gress  was  wise  In  adopting  this  format  rather  and  reviewed  while  the  conunittee  was  in  corporation  The  investment  »"  Nort^'"" 
than  setting  nationwide,  uniform,  standards,  executive  session.  Time  did  not  permit  Plaza  D^^«l°Pf  ^"^^^.^  .''^"^,  m^ontlnu^" 

in  my  Judgment,  the  Water  Quality  Act,  as  the  executive  session  proceedings  to  be  X'^Bush'^anes    i^nc^st^cHas  Sved  by 

amended.  Is  basically  a  fine  tool  for  helping  ^^^ed  for  use  today.  It  is  being  pre-  ^e  s^Xldlar^    Xl^kan  Pmrblng  iHeat' 

reveTopr;  r^berTo'^k^g  "ItT^U^^Z  P^-d  for  printing  and  ^11  be  avaUab^e  [-  rmTanT' Inc.,  in  payment  If  an  ac- 

wtth  the  state  authorities  chanted  with  ad-  ^s  soon  as  possible.  The  materials  in  tne  count. 

Xis  raul^'o^ThlfpToSaS  iTlleTmore  appendix  will  be  reprinted  at  the  appro-  with  respect  to  the  statement  of  invest- 

progress  can  be  realized.  priate  place  in  the  Record.  ment*  In  ^^^^^^^l^f^^^^^tamed  In  the  financial 

Our  President-elect  has  set  the  tone  and  Among  the  materials  found  in  the  ap-  statement  for  Walter  J  and  Er  ma  lee  HlckeK 

shown    the    road    for    conservation    In    the  pendix  are  three  letters  the  committee  Walter  J.  and  Ermalee  Hlckel.  "epo"  on 

s«^-^"*'««  deceived  from  Governor  Hickel  prior  to  ^xaminat.on  on  Baianc^  ^f  ^.if^^^o^:! 

?^."'r%rie  for  the  quality  of  the  njeeUn|  - ^^on^^  -.^ "/anu^^^^^^  ^TV.' n^^iln^'nTe.'"'^^^^ 

American   environment   is   a   battle   against  20^  The   letters   are   dated   January    1».  ^^^     investments    In    securities,    common 

nefflect   mlsmanatrement    Door  nlannlne  and  1969.  stock,    at    costr— the    miscellaneous    Item    of 

TpSmTalTpTo^rto  p?oWeSofn^^^^^  The  first  letter  provides  some  correc-  53.794.50  is  comprised  of  the  following: 

resources.  tions  to  materials  that  had  previously        ^^^^j^  j^           ^o. -  $1,837.50 

"It  Is  a  battle  which  will  have  to  be  fought  been  submitted  to  the  committee.               captain  Cook  Hotel,  Inc 40.00 

on  every  level  of  government,  not  on  a  catch-  xhe  second  letter  outlines  the  require-     ^^^^  insurance  Co.  of  Alaska 17  00 

as-catch  can  basis,  but  on  a  well  thought  out  ments  the  committee  established  to  gov-      cordova  Investment  Corp 900.  00 

strategy  of  quality  which  enlists  the  aid  of  ^^^          conflict  of  interest  problems  in                                                           • 

^%Tr  'siSe"'goarin^Thls"fi"irirthe  en-  connection  with  the  fP^^  and  future  Total    ......  —  -    2.  794. 50 

hancement  Of  the  life  of  every  American."  "Management  "^^b^f  "J^^^^'.^f/h     ^  Other,  at  cost-The  miscellaneous  item  of 

with^Src^en^rni^ral%uiut7  p^  Gove^nor'intends  to^lspose  of  on  as-  $1,201.00  is  comprised  of  the  following: 

grams,   adequate  financing   and  strong  en-  suming  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Community  Hospital 

forcement  of  the  law,  progress  will  be  made  Interior.  The  closing  paragraph  of  the         Association.  Inc $1,000.00 

In  protecting  our  land,  water  and  air.  You  Governor's  letter  states:                                   Falrvlew  Mines 200.00 

SornoV^oH^^o'ta^rwriLTve^LS  Any  assets  located  f -/-^^^^^e  -tlnulng     American   Hoofing..... .- r^ 

an  oceangoing  vessel  for  dumping  oil  wastes  ^,f  Jfp.^^-y^r  anrwh\TeTp?r"^^^^^^^^^^^                 Total    L  201.  00 

?ollurn"larrf\hrsTatr:^^fasr"^  "^  li:^?^r"^.fs^-  -e  $1,000  -ount  in  -^^^^^^^^ 

I   conclude  by  saying  that   I  suggest  no  ^r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ™  ^^'^'Son^prJ^uslv  menTloned"  I  un-' 

panaceas.  I  will  place  early  emphasis  on  per-  ^  ^^at  these  letters  be  printed  at  this  ^^r/tlnd  that  the  $200  amount  represents 

formanc^^n     making     existing     programs  p^jnt  in  the  RECORD.  an  mvestment  In  one  or  two  gold  placer  mln- 

I  look  forward  to  working  together  with  There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  ing  claims  located  west  of  Talkeetna.  Alaska^ 

you   for  the   proper  management  and  wise  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RECORD,  The  claims  were  not  legated  by  nie  but  fw  me 

utilization  Of  our  natural  resources.  I  look  as  follows:                                           „  ,„„„  ''y  one  Frank  Brink  or  °"«  ^n^  ^^^^^^^^^.^^ 

forward  to  working  with  you  for  the  develop-  January  19,  1969.  of  Anchorage    f  o^ably  inore  than  ten  years 

ment   of   new   techniques   for   Improved   en-  Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  ago.    This    claim.    tj?B«^,t,n /other  oeSs 

vlronmental  management,  so  that  man  will  U.S.  Senate.  clalins,  owned  by  eighty  <80)   °ther  persons 

survive  In  a  world  that  Is  worth  living  In.  Washington.  D.C.  are  leased  t° /nn  Jan  JDolah  ^^ho_  re^^^ 

I   am   proud   to  have   been   asked    bv  Mr.  Dear  Senator  Jackson:  This  Is  to  supple-  edly.  has  failed  to  perform  *""",^' f^".^^™ 

Nixon  to  serve  my  country  as  Secreta'ry  of  ment  the  statement  transmitted  to  you  by  work,  causing  a  ^"'^felture  of  the  c  aims _  i ne 

the  Interior.  I  am  honored  to  have  the  oppor-  my  letter  of  January  12,  1969.  In  a  continu-  $1  stock  ^inio^i^t  "f'""/"^^.  \;^''"!'""°°*" 

tunlty  of  appearing  here  before  you  today.  ing  effort  to  determine  whether  I  own  any-  investment  of  $100  in  American  Roofing   an 

I  welcome  your  questions.  thing,  regardless  of  its  size,  that  might  cause  Anchorage  roofing  company.  A  copy  of  this 

Thank  you  very  much.           -  a  conflict  of  Interest,  I  have  had  my  assist-  telegram  has  been  sent  you. 

ants  scouring  every  available  record.  This  valley  Development  Corporation,  men- 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  search  will  continue,  even  beyond  my  taking  tioned  in  item  numbered  (17) .  of  my  state- 
Governor's  statement  indicates  that  he  office,  to  insure  that  nothing  is  missed.  Par-  ment  transmitted  to  you  on  January  12.  is 
recognizes  the  "vastly  different  responsi-  tlcularly.  the  specific  information  which  you  not  the  owner  of  undeveloped  real  estate  in 
bilitles  which  rest  upon  a  Governor  and  have  requested,  including  year-end  financial  the  Matanuska  Valley  b"t  a  local  deveiop- 
UDon  the  Secretary  of  the  US  Depart-  statements,  will  be  furnished,  if  any  dlvestl-  nient  corporation  formed  to  cooperate  ^Ith 
^orTf  ^f  ^nT^Hnr '•  uepart  ^^  indicated,  appropri-  federal  agencies  in  providing  funds  for  bus- 
ment  Of  Interior^  ate  steps  win  be  taken.  mess  development  In  the  Matanuska  Valley. 
Governor  Hickel  also  said  that  he  be-  Referring  to  the  item  numbered  (15)  in  it  appears  that  I  am  one  of  78  persons  who 
lieves  it  is  both  the  duty  ano  the  respon-  ^j^^  above-mentioned  statement.  It  has  been  have  equal  Interests  In  a  1  '4  percent  royalty 
sibility  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the  In-  leamed  that  Barrow  Realty  Corporation  m  oil  leases  owned  by  Pure  Oil  Company  or 
terior  to  continue  and  faithfully  admin-  owns  two,  rather  than  one,  commercial  ns  successor.  Union  Oil  Company.  The  leases 
ister  the  landmark  conservation  pro-  buildings  in  Anchorage.  Neither  of  these  is  were  obtained  in  approximately  1958  and 
grams  which  have  been  established  by  occupied  by  a  federal  agency.  were  to  expire  m  1968.  Apparently^  ^ecau^e 
the  ronBres<5  over  the  oast  8  vears  The  information  you  requested  with  re-  of  a  two  year  extension,  they  ha^e  not  %et 
A  nSer  Of  PeODirhave  expressed  spect  to  the  statement  of  assets  contained  in  expired.  Although  °^'g'7".^,;j\"^j  ^^^„- 
A  numoer  01  people  nave  expressea  ^  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  Hickel  In-  greater  number  of  acres  involved,  I  under- 
the  concern  that  the  public,  the  Congress,  '^^t^ent  Company  and  subsidiaries  has  been  stand  that  the  present  acreage  Is  either  60^- 
and  the  Senate  cannot  accept  his  stated  jumlshed  to  you  by  telegram  from  my  ac-  000  acres  or  78.000  acres.  My  interest,  which 
views  as  they  were  set  out  in  his  state-  countants.  it  reads:  is  one  seventy-eighth  of  the  l'*  percent 
ment  to  the  committee.  It  should  be  clear  Hlckel  investment  Company  and  subsidt-  royalty  probably  has  no  value.  ..„„_„ 
that  if  the  hearing  record  means  any-  arles.  report  on  examination  of  consolidated  There  has  been  some  confusion  co^^^n- 
thing.  it  means  that  he  came  before  the  financial  statements,  year  ended  December  ing  the  trust  ¥'l^«^"'^^.\T'^^^J' ^^^^°a 
committee  as  the  nominee  of  the  Presi-  31,   1967.  prepared  by  MoUtor,  Doremus  and      when  I  became  Governor  of  Alaska.  Enclosed 
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as 


Roger 


Is  a  copy  of  the 
time  that  the  ai 
signed  m  writing 
of  all   corporations 
ment  my  trustee 
placed  my  wife  and 
voting  the  corporat* 
sonal  guarantee  In 
Ing.  and  otherwise 
business  to  continue 

Your  patience 
predated. 

Sincerely  youj-s 


truit  agreement.  At  the  same 

gT'  lement  was  made,  I  re- 

an  officer  and  director 

By   the   trust   arrange- 

Cremo.  In  effect  re- 

me  as  shareholders.  By 

Steele,  providing  my  per- 

connectlon  with  financ- 

the  trustee  caused  the 


and  understanding  are  ap- 


WaLTER  J.  HlCKEL. 


asset 


tlr  sly 


Hon    Henry  M 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Senator 
clslon  of  your  Co 
do  the  following: 

( 1 )  Dispose  of 
my  letter  to  you  of 

(2)  Refrain  en 
ness  with,  and  fro 
In  the  securities  ol 
business  with  the 

(3)  Execute  and 
ments  as  may  be 
poses  of  this 

(4)  Refrain  fron 
officers,  -employees 
ants.   Information 
of  the  Department 

(5)  Provide  the 
previous    paragrapl  i 
abide  by  this  ai 

I  will  be  pleased 
ther  suggestions  o; 
may  have. 

Sincerely 


Jai  kson. 


Jackson:  Based  on  the  de- 
ninittee.  I  have  agreed  to 


agreet  le 


ts  In  accordance  with 
^ven  date. 

from  doing  any  busl- 

maklng  any  investment 

any  company  that  does 

Inderal  Government. 

deliver  such  other  Instru- 

to  effect  the  pur- 

nt. 

divulging  to  managers, 

attorneys,  and  account- 

joncerning   the   activities 

of  the  Interior. 

]  lersons  mentioned  in  the 

with     instructions    to 


n<  cessary 


greei  nent 


to  comply  with  any  fur- 
requirements  that  you 


you  rs 


Ja  :kson: 
Committee. 


nil 


Hon    Henry  M.  jAfKSON, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Senator 
cision  of  your 
the  following  with|n 
not  later  than  six 

( 1 )  My  stock  in 
Alaska  Interstate 
Seafoods.  Inc.,  will 

(2)  To  the  exten 
terest  in  the  placer 
losky   Development 
my  letter  to  you 
quit-claim,  or 

(3)  Mountain  Ml 
solved  and  its  sole 
shareholder.  La  Val^e 

In    addition   to 
active   consideratloh 
assets   except    •and( 
those  relating  to  t 
ping  center  buslne* 

Any  assets  locate  1 
efforts  of  my  counsel 
reported    to    you 
promptly  divested 

Sincerely  yoUrs 


Mr.  JACKSON, 
the  unusual 
nomination  by 
public  is  all  to  thi  t 
increase  public 
sponsibilities 
the  Department 
feet  the  lives  of 
proceedings  shoul^ 
tribution  to  the 
ment  of  the 
the  Senate,  and 

Mr.  President. 
New  York  Times 


,o' 


tie 
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jANtJARY    19.    1969. 


Walter  J.  Hickel. 


January   19.  1969. 


Based  on  the  de- 

I  will  accomplish 

a  reasonable  time  and 

onths  after  taking  ofBce: 

1  ransamerlca  Corporation. 

I  Company,   and   Wakefield 

sold. 

that  I  may  have  an  in- 
mining  claims  and  Kos- 
Company.  referred  to  in 
January  19,  I  will  sell, 
the  same, 
ing  Company  will  be  dls- 
asset  distributed  to  the 
Renshaw. 
I  he   above.   I   have   under 
the    divestiture   of   all 
veloped   real   estate   and 
tqe  hotel,  motel,  and  shop- 
through  the  continuing 
and  accountants  will  be 
ind.    where    appropriate. 


he: 


relln  [uish 


t:ie 


av  areness 


Walter  J.  Hickel. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe 

attefation  focused  on  this 

Senate  and  by  the 

good.  It  has  served  to 

of  the  vital  re- 

unt^er  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  Interior  which  af- 

all  Americans.  These 

be  an  important  con- 

education  and  enlighten- 

nomiiee.  the  administration, 

country. 

an  editorial  in  today's 

places  the  issue  before 


the  Senate  in  proper  perspective.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Hickel  Nomination 

The  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  have  been 
better  unmade.  Instead  of  seeking  out  the 
best  man  for  this  sensitive  and  onerous  posi- 
tion. President  Nixon  chose  a  businessman 
with  exactly  the  wrong  kind  of  background. 

It  Is  hard  to  fault  the  reasoning  of  the 
three  members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee who  voted  against  his  confirmation. 
As  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Da- 
kota observed.  "I  believe  he  is  not  qualified 
by  understanding,  experience  and  outlook  to 
become  the  nation's  chief  conservationist 
and  the  major  advocate  of  the  American 
Indian." 

But  the  Senate  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  customary  right  of  an  incoming 
President  to  choose  his  own  colleagues  unless 
they  are  demonstrably  unfit  on  grounds  of 
personal  character.  This  is  a  sound  custom 
worth  preserving. 

On  this  basis.  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, and  thirteen  other  members  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Hickel  met  "the  minimum 
standards  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and 
voted  to  confirm  him.  Unquestionably,  this 
same  view  will  prevail  In  the  full  Senate. 

Since  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of 
the  nation's  shrinking  heritage  of  natural 
treasures  is  so  important  to  every  American, 
the  country  must  hope  that  the  adverse  pub- 
lic reaction  to  Governor  Hlckel's  nomination 
and  the  extended  committee  hearings  have 
furthered  his  education  on  conservation  is- 
sues. He  was  certainly  talking  differently  at 
the  end  of  his  hearings  than  he  was  at  his 
first  press  conference  last  month.  And  the 
concern  many  conservationists  felt  over  his 
apjwintment  must  have  been  borne  In  on 
Mr.  Hickel  with  special  force  by  the  implica- 
tions for  himself  o(  the  controversy  which 
marked  the  closing  days  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. 

His  background,  particularly  his  Intimacy 
with  oil  companies,  and  his  Insensltlvlty  to 
Indian  needs,  was  one  factor  in  the  eagerness 
of  outgoing  Secretary  Udall  to  protect  7.2 
million  acres  of  land  in  three  new  national 
monuments,  two  of  them  in  Mr.  Hickel's  own 
state  of  Alaska. 

If  Mr.  Udall  thought  he  were  yielding  office 
to  another  convinced  conservationist,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  Insistent  In  trying 
to  beat  the  Jan.  20  deadline.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  President  Johnson  did  not  accept 
Secretary  Udall's  advice,  thus  removing  any 
uncertainty  about  the  significance  of  these 
huge  tracts.  There  Is  nothing  In  law  or  tradi- 
tion which  requires  that  a  President  defer  to 
members  of  Congress  In  exercising  his  au- 
thority to  establish  national  monuments. 

Mr.  Hickel  if  he  is  confirmed  could  begin 
to  diminish  the  doubts  about  his  devotion  to 
conservation  by  working  for  the  protection 
of  the  Alaskan  lands  as  well  as  the  Sonoran 
Etesert  in  Arizona.  Deeds  as  well  as  lip  serv- 
ice are  expected  of  a  conservation-minded 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado "Mr.  ALLOTTt.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  only  briefly  and  in  some  general 
terms  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  rise  to  support,  without  reservation, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  urge  that  the  Senate  confirm  the 


nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate — which  now  numbers  14 
years — has  the  Senate  more  exhaustively 
investigated  the  qualifications,  the  per- 
sonal history,  the  business  history,  the 
thought,  and  the  philosophy  of  a  man 
designated  by  a  President  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet.  The  record  is  volumi- 
nous, although  not  always  relevant. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Hickel,  the 
nominee,  for  his  demeanor  and  his  good 
humor  throughout  5  grueling  days.  He 
was  always  candid  and  he  answered  the 
questions  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

The  prepared  statement  given  by  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings  has  already  been  inserted  in  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Certainly,  the  Senate  cannot  ask  that 
a  nominee  agree  with  every  Senator  on 
every  issue.  If  we  put  this  criterion  on 
the  approval  of  a  nominee,  no  nominee 
would  ever  be  confirmed. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
held  many  views  that  I  did  not  agree 
with,  and  we  frequently  discussed  them 
in  open  Senate  hearings.  I  might  say  we 
openly  tried  to  reason  together.  In  all 
candor,  I  was  seldom  able  to  persuade 
him  to  my  viewpoint,  but  he  was  the  for- 
mer President's  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
As  such,  and  in  the  full  context  of  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  when  Secretary 
Udall's  name  was  presented  for  nomina- 
tion, I  voted  to  confirm  him.  In  my  view, 
there  was  no  legitimate  ground  upon 
which  to  base  an  objection. 

After  all.  the  voters  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  and  they  had  entrusted 
the  direction  of  this  country  to  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Although  the  margin  by  which 
this  decision  was  made  was  slim,  never- 
theless it  was  the  decision  of  the  elec- 
torate of  this  country,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  processes; 
and  the  Senate  unanimously  abided  by 
the  decision  of  the  people.  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  was  a  Cabinet  post  where 
the  nominee  would  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  The  President  would 
have  to  account  to  the  people  for  his  ad- 
ministration in  the  next  election,  and 
the  Cabinet  is  essentially  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  situation  is  the  same  with  the 
pending  nomination.  My  analysis  of  the 
testimony  indicates  that  many  of  the 
misimpressions  that  have  been  devel- 
oped are  as  a  result  of  the  Governor's 
strong  stand  in  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska;  and  as  Governor  of 
Alaska,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  enjoyed 
a  strong  advocate  and  defender  of  her 
interests. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  short  por- 
tion of  the  Governor's  statement,  and 
this  appears  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
h's  statement  to  the  committee: 

I  would  like  to  assist  the  committee  in 
every  way  I  can  to  build  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate record  here  today.  I  will  welcome  any 
discussion  with  the  committee  about  Alaskan 
problems  and  about  my  past  policies  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska.  But.  as  we  discuss  those  mat- 
ters. I  will  distinguish,  and  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  do  likewise,  between  the 
vastly    different    respjonslbllltles    which    rest 
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upon  a  Governor  and  those  which  rest  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  will 
assume  major  responsibilities  for  the  wise 
use  management,  development,  and  conser- 
vation of  our  entire  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

And  in  another  place,  in  his  candor, 
he  said: 

Now  I  believe  it  should  be  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  these  programs— 

And  he  had  been  referring  to  various 
conservation  programs — 

established  by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  we  should  devote  a  period  of  time 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  and  to  a  reassessment  of  our 
long-range  objectives.  I  think  we  should  ex- 
plore ways  within  the  Department  to  make 
things  work  better. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  other  short  mat- 
ter, Mr  President,  to  which  I  wish  to 
allude  at  this  time.  Much  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  press  have  been  based  on 
a  statement  made  at  a  press  conference 
by  Governor  Hickel  on  December  18.  but 
in  one  sense  he  has  been  sort  of  ex- 
cerpted to  pieces;  and  I  propose  to  read 
from  that  same  conference,  one  page  and 
part  of  another — this  is  a  transcript  of 
that  conference— what  he  actually  said. 
The  question — it  does  not  disclose  who 
asked  it — was  this: 

Governor,  could  you  again  philosophically 
give  us  your  views  on  conservation? 

Governor  Hickel.  Conservation  has  to  do 
with  natural  resources.  I  think  that  con- 
servation basically  Is  something  that  has  to 
be  taken  care  of  area  by  area.  Obviously 
where  vou  have  larger  populations.  It's  more 
of  a  problem,  and  you  must  protect  this  so- 
called  outdoor  space.  But  just  to  withdraw  an 
area  for  conservation  purposes,  a  vast  area — 
which  you  would  not  have  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  say  In  the  West  or  In  my 
part  of  the  country — and  lock  it  up  for  no 
reason,  or  don't  make  it  available  to  the 
general  public,  or  make  It  so  difficult  that 
the  general  public  can't  use  It.  doesn't  have 
any  merit  In  my  opinion. 

Then  I  skip  a  short  paragraph,  and 
come  to  the  portion  that  was  criticized: 
I  think  we  have  had  a  policy  of  conserva- 
tion Just  for  conservation  purposes. 

And  what  everybody  seems  to  have 
left  out.  Mr.  President,  and  what  is  very 
pertinent  to  this  discussion,  is  his  next 
sentence : 

That  can  be  done,  but  I  think  It  has  to 
be  done  for  the  greatest  utilization  for  the 
total  American  public. 

The  last  part  of  that  remark,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  omitted  from  most  of 
the  press  criticism. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALXiOTT.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  what  the  Governor  of  Alaska  was 
suggesting  at  that  point  is  that  with 
regard  to  resources,  the  question  is  how 
they  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  greatest  number? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  he  did  say,  and  apparently  many 
people  have  forgotten  that  we  have  a 
multiple-use  law.  which  is  actually  on 
the  statute  books. 


Mr.  LONG.  Is  that  net  pretty  much 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  many  of 
our  conservation  programs,  to  set  aside 
one  area  as  a  wilderness  area,  where  it 
is  aporopriate  to  use  that  area  for  that 
purpose,  and.  where  an  area  should  be 
developed,  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  true; 
and  I  have  found,  not  only  in  the  public 
discussion  but  in  my  personal  discussions 
with  the  Governor,  nothing  but  sympa- 
thetic support  for  our  present  existing 
recreational  areas,  whether  they  be  sea- 
shores. wilderne.ss  areas,  or  whatever 
they  may  be.  But  I  find  him  almost  alone, 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  have  been 
talking,  in  thinking  down  the  road  to 
1980  or  2000,  as  to  what  the  population 
pressures  may  be,  which  will  necessarily 
dictate  the  conservation  policies  of  this 
country  at  that  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all.  I  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  for 
their  feeling  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  aired  publicly,  the  way  we  are 
doing  it  today.  I  believe  that  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Second,  while  I  do  not  impugn  in  any 
way  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  Gover- 
nor Hickel.  I  am  concerned,  as  a  New 
Englander,  not  only  by  some  of  the  state- 
ments this  gentleman  has  made  in  pro- 
nouncing his  own  philosophy  with  regard 
to  the  natural  resources  of  this  country, 
but  also  with  some  of  the  actions  that 
he  has  taken,  which  are  inimical  to  the 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  that  large  region. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  region? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  New  England.  It  might 
possibly  be  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  not  so  familiar  with  what 
happens  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  member  on  that  committee 
who  comes  from  a  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Mr.    JACKSON.    The    Senator    from 
Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson  >  does. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Senator  Nelson?  Well, 
that  is  not  very  close  to  New  England. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  is  pretty  close  to 
the  river. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  where  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  economy?  We  have  had 
a  multitude  of  problems.  A  directive  was 
issued  during  tlie  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
not  intended  to  include  residual  oil,  but 
through  some  interpretation  residual  oil 
was  included,  and  we  have  had  a  bushel 
of  trouble  ever  since,  so  much  so  that 
when  Secretary  Udall  liberahzed  the 
policies  in  connection  with  residual  oil. 
which  is  not  being  produced  in  any 
measure  in  this  country  because  we  are 
getting  into  the  high  octane  gases,  the 
saving  to  New  England  producers  alone 
was  $10  million  in  1  year. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  port  in  Maine  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  situation. 

I  can  undersUnd  how  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  might  not  be  con- 
cerned about  what  is  going  on  on  the 


other  side  of  the  continent.  But  Alaska 
went  a  step  further.  He  has,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor, instituted  a  suit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  this  free  port  in  Maine. 
Now,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
is  going  to  become  the  judge  of  the  very 
case  in  which  he  is  a  party.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  explain  to  me  the 
equity  and  justice  and  impartiality  in 
this  matter  when  a  man  who  is  a  party 
to  a  suit  becomes  the  judge  of  the  very 
cause  to  which  he  is  a  party?  I  cannot 
i-cconcile  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  question,  if  I  may. 

I  should  like  to  read,  first 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  speak  a  little 
louder?  I  am  interested  in  this.  too.  and 
I  cannot  hear  him. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  will  do  my  best.  I  am 
operating  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
cold,  but  I  will  do  my  best. 

He  speaks  of  this  question  in  his  own 
statement,  as  follows: 

The  first  of  these  Items  Is  the  oil  import 
program.  This  program,  established  10  years 
ago  during  the  Elsenhower  administration  to 
protect  the  national  security,  has  been  re- 
viewed and  maintained  by  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations.  All  can  see. 
and  the  Middle  East  crises  in  1956  and  1967 
demonstrated,  the  need  to  maintain  our  self- 
Eufflciencv  In  the  production  of  vital  minerals 
and  fuels.  I  am  aware  of  no  suggestion  from 
responsible  sources  that  the  program  is  not 
needed  to  maintain  our  national  security.  In- 
deed. Secretary  Udall,  In  his  farewell  press 
conference  last  Thursday,  reaffirmed  his  be- 
lief In  this  program. 

It  Is  the  administration  of  the  oil  import 
program  that  has  become  controversial.  As 
Governor  of  Alaska,  I  have.  In  accord  with 
the  obligations  of  that  office,  viewed  the  oil 
import  program  primarily  in  the  context  of 
Its  effect  upon  the  citizens  of  Alaska.  As 
Secretary.  I  will  study  and  consider  this  and 
all  other  problems  connected  with  the  oil  Im- 
port program  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  the 
national  Interest. 

A  study  and  review  of  the  administration 
of  the  oil  import  program  must  be  conducted 
in  close  consultation  with  a  number  of  other 
Federal  offices  which  are  vitally  involved  In 
energy  pollcv  matters.  Among  these  are  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce State,  and  Treasury,  and  the  Presi- 
dents Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  All 
of  these  agencies  will  assist  In  reaching  basic 
decisions  on  energy  policy. 

In  any  event,  all  decisions  I  make  will  be 
governed  by  the  broad  national  need  and 
Interest. 


I  sav  to  my  veiT  good  friend,  having 
concluded  this  quotation,  that  actually 
it  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  will 
have  to  issue  the  license  for  the  free 

Mr.    PASTORE.   If   the   Senator   will 

yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Or  for  the  free  trade 

zone.  , 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  But  the 
quotas  will  have  to  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  the  fel- 
low who  will  send  them  the  oil  or  hold 
it  b8.ck 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct  on  that  point.  Let  me  answer 
further.  I  wish  to  quote  now  from  page 
45  of  the  hearings.  In  respon.se  to  a  ques- 
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tion  by  Senator  MisKiE,  Governor  Hlck- 
el  said: 


Senator.  I  think 
I  think  that  If  I  eve: ' 
I  can  see   now  that 
I  can  understand  it 

I  think  tn  all 
that  there  Isn't  any 
will   take  the  broad 
than  that  as  you 
Governor  of  Alaska 
urgent.  If  you  have 
it  requires  urgent 

I  will   promise 
Qnned  as  Secretary 
think  at  this  point 
that  we  would  have 
down  collectively 
and  with  this 
tive  as  such  and  tr>' 
more    than 
with  that  kind  of  an 
openmlndedness 
about  as  far  as  I 
would  I  do  to  solve 
you  this.  We  will  do 
I  couldn't  say 
would  be  wrong  of 
that   I  made  a 
of   the   facts   and 


fail  ness 


ini  Heated 


aa 


and 
you 


wl;h 
;  comml  ;tee 
ind  try   o  : 
apparen  ;ly 
r  an  a 
that 
cduld 
tlie 

>  I  01 

specl  Ically 

ms 
decl!  ion 


;  ou  covered  it  well  and 
thought  it  was  urgent, 
it  is  more  urgent  and 
(Laughter.) 

I  have  got  to  say 

doubt,  Senator,  that   I 

national  picture  other 

I  might  have  as 

And  as  far  as  it  being 

urgent  situation,  then 

prompt  action. 

this,   that  when  con- 

)f  the  Interior.  I  would 

one  of  the  first  things 

to  do  would  be   to  sit 

your  fellow  Senators 

and  with  the  execu- 

o  find  a  solution  that  is 

there,   and    I   think 

approach  and  with  that 

I    will    give    It.    it    is 

go  In  saying  what 

problem   But  I  assure 

I  omething.  At  this  point 

what.  I  think  It 

to  do  it.  It  would  show 

without  having  all 

before  me. 


kr  Dwiedge 


Mr.  President,  I 
was  entirely  honesi 
tirely  riglit  in  what 
think  one-tenth  as 
bent   down   before 
made  commitment  i 
plicated  as  the 
order  to  try  to 
bers  of  the 
in  great  sympathy 
who  favor  the 

Mr.  PASTORE 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT. 
will  jrield  in  a 

It  is  true — and 
this  during  the 
that  as  Governor 
did  institute  that 
north  slope  of 
last  few  months 
been  discovered. 
I  think,  can 
oil  is  there.  It  may 
oil  discovery  since 
Mideast.  No  one 
that  the  reserves 

I  would  say 
the  Interior  he 
the  interests  of  this 
shows  he   has 
the  interests  of  hU 
would  forever  be 
retary  of  the 
less  of  him  if  he 
ernor  of  his  State 

I  yield  to  the 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE. 
ment  of  the  Senatt)r 
believe  in  the  Ten 
I  want  to  ask  the 
This  gentleman 
suit  in  order  to 
zone  in  Maine,  now 
cate  this  very  matt4r 

I  am  sure  that 
that  if  he  came 
Island  or  any  othdr 
land,  he  would  have 
the  nomination.  I 
nouncements  made 


I  hink  Governor  Hickel 
and  fair  and  was  en- 
he  said.  I  would  never 
much  of  him  if  he  had 
the   committee   and 
on  a  matter  as  com- 
M^chiasport  matter,  in 
the  votes  of  mem- 
commitjee  who,  he  knew,  were 
/ith  the  views  of  those 
Mac^iasport  development. 
President,  will  the 
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Pease  let  me  finish.  I 
,  mom^  (nt. 

we  intend  to  go  into 

course  of  the  debate — 

)f  Alaska,  Mr.  Hickel 

suit,  because  on  the 

in  relatively  the 

reserves  of  oil  have 

one  at  this  moment, 

truthfully  say  how  much 

be  the  greatest  major 

the  discoveries  in  the 

kiiows.  But  it  is  believed 

tremendous. 

if  as  Secretary  of 

defended  and  protected 

country  as  the  record 

projtected   and   defended 

State  as  Governor,  I 

Aroud  of  him  as  Sec- 

Intenor,  but  I  would  think 

done  less  as  Gov- 


Ala  ska, 

vsst 

No 


are 

th£.t 


had 


Sepator  from  Rhode  Is- 

believe  in  the  state- 
just  as  firmly  as  I 
Commandments.  But 
Senator  a  question. 
b*;ame  a  party  to  the 
preyent  the  foreign  trade 
he  is  going  to  adjudi- 


tie 


Senator  will  agree 

the  State  of  Rhode 

State  in  New  Eng- 

reservations  about 

understand  the  pro- 

here  that  Mr.  Hickel 


will  do  as  well  for  his  country  as  he  did 
for  hlB  own  State. 

I  come  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  am  Interested  in  protecting  my 
part  of  the  coimtry,  just  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  protect  his  State  at  the  time  he 
filed  the  suit. 

But  the  main  question  is:  Can  this 
man  be  an  impartial  judge  of  a  matter 
in  which  he  is  already  a  party? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  take  my  seat. 
The  Senator  from  Coldrado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand;  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  this  point  clear. 
I  do  not  mind  the  Senator  questioning 
me  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  Senator;  I  hope  he  understands 
that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  remem- 
bers the  suit,  the  Governor  of  Alaska  was 
never  a  party  to  it;  he  was  only  a  party 
as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
That  is  the  only  way  the  suit  was 
brought.  I  think  this  has  to  be  taken  in 
its  full  context. 

Later,  perhaps,  we  shall  discuss  the  sit- 
uation of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. His  interests  at  that  time  were  con- 
tinued and  were  quite  extensive.  Yet  we 
accepted  his  nomination  on  its  face.  As  I 
recall,  I  moved  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination.  But  we  shall  discuss  that 
situation  more  fully  when  we  get  to  it. 
However,  I  must  say  right  now  that  that 
man,  John  Kelly,  from  New  Mexico, 
served  a  little  more  than  4  years.  My 
recollection  now  is — and  I  have  never 
heard  anything  to  the  contrary — that  he 
retained,  and  perhaps  still  retains,  a  di- 
rect interest  in  oil. 

He  was  Assistant  Secretai-y  in  charge 
of  oil  and  mineral  resources.  I  have  never 
heard  from  any  person.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  in  business  or  otherwise,  one 
word  of  criticism  of  that  man's  actions 
while  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  did  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No  one,  perhaps,  would 
like  to  turn  this  whole  thing  over  to 
someone  jlse  more  than  the  incoming 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  fact  is, 
though,  that  this  problem  has  existed  for 
a  long  time.  Secretary  Udall  did  not  solve 
it.  President  Johnson  did  not  solve  it. 
So  I  cannot  see  how  it  will  be  any  worse 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  devoted 
himself  so  assiduously  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  his  own  State. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  is  that  while 
Mr.  Kelly  was  the  administrator,  the 
situation  was  much  tighter  than  it  was 
during  Secretary  Udall's  tenure.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  when  Secretary 
Udall  saw  fit  to  liberalize  the  quota  sys- 
tem on  residual  oil,  we  in  New  England 
saved  $10  million  that  year.  It  is  true  that 
the  quotas  have  not  been  so  completely 
abolished  as  some  of  us  would  like  to  see 
them  abolished;  but  they  have  been 
liberalized  in  recent  years,  to  be  fair. 
Still,  because  of  the  pronoimcements  of 
Governor  Hickel,  and  because  of  the  ac- 


tion he  took,  we  may  be  turning  the  clock 
back. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  under- 
stand that  I  know  that  we  must  grant 
liberality  to  the  President  in  his  appoint- 
ing prerogative.  I  was  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  and  my  State  never  took  any  ac- 
tion or  brought  any  suit  unless  I  was  a 
party  to  it.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression here  that  Governor  Hickel  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  bringing  that 
suit,  because  if  he  was  that  kind  of  Gov- 
ernor, I  hate  to  think  what  kind  of  Sec- 
retary he  would  make. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  he  did  not  bring  the 
suit  personally;  he  brought  it  as  the 
representative  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course.  I  make  no 
personal  attack  on  him.  He  is  going  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  His 
nomination  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  realistic  enough  to  know  that,  and  un- 
derstands it.  But  he  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  understand  that  we  do 
have  problems,  and  we  would  hope  that 
the  facts  we  are  bringing  out  today  would 
lead  this  man  to  be  just  and  fair.  That 
is  what  we  are  striving  for.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wants  to  leave  this 
clearly  in  the  record :  I  have  never,  never, 
never  voted  against  any  nomination 
made  by  any  President,  and  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  for — this  is  my 
19th  year.  I  voted,  even,  for  Lewis  Strauss 
for  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  many 
other  Senators  voted  against  him.  I 
think  I  know  a  little  something  about 
giving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
President. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  this  afternoon 
is  to  present  a  problem  that  we  have  in 
our  own  part  of  the  country.  All  we  ask 
of  this  man  today  is  that  he  be  fair. 

When  it  comes  to  the  oil  situation  of 
this  country,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  read 
what  he  said  at  the  news  conference  to 
convince  ourselves  that  he  is  industry 
minded  and  is  not  consumer  minded.  If 
he  were  to  change,  he  would  have  to 
make  a  turn  of  180  degrees.  I  pray  to 
God  he  can  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  concerned  in 
the  least  bit  about  Governor  Hickels 
ability;  but  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  to  realize  is  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  not  Rhode  Island  or 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  or  any  other 
State  in  one  of  the  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  a  touch-and-go  problem 
for  the  State  of  Alaska  to  finance  itself 
as  a  State  ever  since  it  came  into  the 
Union.  In  that  context,  and  realizing 
that  over  98  percent  of  the  land  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  believe  me, 
one  has  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  devel- 
opment. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  conservation 
side  of  it  for  the  moment.  I  wish  to  talk 
to  the  Senator  about  the  consumer  as- 
pect first,  and  then  I  will  talk  about  con- 
servation. 

First  of  all,  this  man — this  is  one  of 
the  interests  that  have  been  criticized 
so  regularly  by  one  of  the  columnists 
around  this  town — with  a  group  of  other 
people  put  together  a  company,  and  he 
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held  a  minor  interest  in  it,  to  actually 
bring  natural  gas  into  Anchorage  and 
the  Anchorage  area.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  lived  in  a  town 
where  he  had  to  depend  upon  coal  alone 
for  fuel.  I  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  boy.  I  had  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  crank  the  stove 
dry  and  then  go  out  and  sift  the  ashes 
and  recoup  what  I  could  of  unburned 
coal  and  wait  for  the  stove  to  heat  up 
before  I  could  wash.  Then  I  had  to  break 
up  the  ice  in  the  sink  before  I  could  wash. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  I  do  not  know  about 

coal.  ,  _ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  knows  very 
well  that  I  never  said  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  coal.  But  I  will  say  this: 
He  never  lived  in  Rhode  Island  in  a  com- 
munity that  had  no  gas  service  or  oil 

service.  ^         .  , 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  wish 

me  to  answer  that,  also? 

Mr   ALLOTT.  And  he  is  not  the  only 

person  who  has  risen  in  the  morning 

and  broken  the  ice  in  the  sink. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  must  ask  the  occupants  of  the 

galleries  to  be  quiet.  You  are  our  guests. 

and    order    must    be    maintained.    The 

Chair  asks  that  you  kindly  observe  that 

rule. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  bringing  natural  gas 
for  homes  to  an  area  like  Anchorage  is 
not  a  consumer  approach  to  things,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  could  be  consumer 
oriented.  Naturally,  he  expected  a  profit, 
as  every  other  businessman  does  when 
lie  makes  an  investment,  but  he  also  was 
making  a  speculation. 

I  recall  that  when  the  first  people  to 
do  so  brought  gas  into  my  hometown, 
it  was  quite  a  few  years  before  the  dis- 
tributing company  made  any  profit  from 

it. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment  before  he  got  into  the  general 
discussion  of  the  consumer  and  conser- 
vation, before  we  left  the  matter  of 
Machiasport  and  a  free  trade  zone  m 

Maine.  ,  ,      . 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
equally  interested  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  and  every 
New  England  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
knows  what  a  long,  hard  fight  we  have 
had.  because  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
freshman  Senator,  I  was  delegated  by 
the  New  England  Senators,  purely  in  the 
second  spot— we  wanted  one  Democratic 
Senator  and  one  Republican  Senator— 
to  go  downtown.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
go  downtown  with  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  appeal  to  Gordon  Gray,  in  the 
Defense  Mobilization  Department,  to  beg 
a  relaxing  of  the  quotas  on  residual  oil 
imports  for  the  benefit  of  New  England- 
way  back  then. 

This  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a 
criticism  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  he  pleaded  for  re- 
laxation of  residual  oil  quotas  by  the 
Eisenhower    administration.    As    Presi- 


dent. Mr.  Kennedy  viewed  the  problem 
from  a  national,  rather  than  a  sectional, 
standpoint.  So.  when  the  New  England 
delegation  again  pleaded  for  expanding 
our  residual  oil  quotas,  we  received  very 
little  more  sympathy  or  action  from  the 
Kennedy  administration  than  we  did 
from  the  Elsenhower  administration.  I 
believe  Governor  Hickel  will  serve  the 
national  interest  rather  than  any  special 
interest  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Governor  Hickel  came  to  my  office  a 
few  days  ago  for  a  talk,  and  I  reminded 
him  that  he  came  to  my  room  in  the 
hotel  the  night  before  the  vote  on  state- 
hood for  Alaska.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
had  grave  doubts  about  Alaska's  state- 
hood. He  labored  with  me  for  a  number 
of  hours,  and  I  think  he  was  largely  or 
partly   responsible  for  the  fact  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  Alaska's 
statehood.   I   reminded   him  of  that.  I 
said:  "Now,  I  think  I  have  a  claim  on 
you;  and  before  you  are  confirmed  and 
before  you  take  your  oath  of  office,  I 
want  to  get  in  my  word  about  seeing  to 
it  that  New  England  gets  a  square  deal 
and  that  you  do  not  prejudice  the  matter 
of  the  free  zone,  the  Machiasport  mat- 
ter, and  that  under  no  circumstances  are 
we  going  to  be  faced  with  a  tightening  of 
quotas;  because,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  oil 
people  had  been  more  sympathetic  in 
the  matter  of  relaxing  quotas  of  oil  in 
the  years  past,  they  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  Machiasport  situation." 

I  hasten  to  say  that  Governor  Hickel 
gave  me  no  assurance.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  if  he  had, 
I  would  have  less  respect  for  him.  But 
he  did  satisfy  me,  in  my  office,  when  I 
raised  these  issues,  that  not  only  would 
he   not   be   prejudiced   against  us,   but 
also,  as  he  said  in  the  hearings,  he  did 
recognize  the  need  and  would  certainly 
favor  something  being  done  and  would 
go  just  as  far  as  he  could,  with  the  na- 
tional interest  in  mind.  With  that  assur- 
ance. I  can  vote  for  his  confirmation; 
because  I  happen  to  feel  that  I  could 
do  more  with  Governor  Hickel  when  the 
chips  are  down  on  Machiasport  than  I 
could  with  some  others  I  can  think  of 
who  might  be  in  this  position. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  and  I 

thank  the   distinguished  Senator   from 

Colorado  for  giving  me  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that,  as  he  knows,  in  com- 
mittee I  voted  for  the  confirmation  of 
Governor  Hickel. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  do  my  best  dur- 
ing this  debate  to  hold  to  that  position- 
that    I    believe    that    Governor    Hickel 
should  be  confirmed. 

But  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  not  point  to  Governor  Hickel's  ac- 
tivities as  the  owner  of  a  franchise  for 
the  distribution  of  natural  gas  in 
Anchorage  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
his  interest  in  the  consumer,  because 
that  franchise  is  the  highest  cost  fran- 
chise of  any  utUity  in  America.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  utility  that  earns  more  ori 
equity  than  the  franchise  for  natural 
gas  in  Anchorage.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
utlUty  since  the  days  of  Insull  that  has 


earned  as  much  as  64  percent  on  equity 
capital.  The  only  comparable  areas  with 
respect  to  natural  gas  rates  are  the  areas 
in  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  gas  and  oil  are  transported 
thousands  of  miles,  as  compared  with 
the  gas  rates  in  the  city  of  Anchorage, 
where  the  gas  is  transported  70  miles. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  add  that  those  rates  are  not  gov- 
erned in  the  city  of  Anchorage  by  the 
State  of  Alaska?  I  must  also  point  out 
that  his  Interest  was  merely  2  percent 
of  the  stock. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that.  Governor  Hickel  testified  they  were 
not.  but  the  statement  filed  by  the 
Alaska  Intestate  Corp..  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  has  32,000  shares  of  stock, 
states  they  are  controlled  by  the  Com- 
mission that  Governor  Hickel  appointed. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  not  the  rates  in 
Anchorage. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Not  the  rates  m  An- 
chorage. The  rates  in  Anchorage  are  not 
a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  distinction. 
Mr.  METCALF.  But  Alaska  Inter- 
state's  earnings  are  controlled  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  that  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  appointed,  that  he  did  not 
remember  he  appointed,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  they  regulated  gas  or  oil, 
or  how  much  they  were  paid.  He  did  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

The  Senator  and  I  both  know  that  we 
try  to  give  the  Governor  of  Alaska  broad 
and  comprehensive  powers.  He  has  more 
power  than  any  of  the  Governors  in  the 
so-called  lower  48. 

This  is  the  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
him.  I  am  bothered  by  his  concern  with 
his  consumers  in  the  city  of  Anchorage, 
who  pay  one  of  the  highest  gas  rates  in 
America,  and  a  company  which  has  the 
highest  return  on  equity  in  America  at  a 
time  when  he  was  Governor  and  he  had 
super%asion  of  that  commission. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^  ,.  v..  ^  » 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  be  dehghtcd  to 
yield  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
permit  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who,  I  think, 
can  inform  us  on  this  matter  better 
than  I. 

Mr    STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I   am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Montana  recalls 
the  testimony  of  the  Governor,   and  I 
would  repeat  it  as  a  fact  for  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  that  the  actions  of  the 
Anchorage  Natural  Gas  Co.  reduced  the 
cost    of    heating    for    the    residents    of 
Anchorage  by  one-third;  that  the  cost, 
where  there  is  no  gas  in  Alaska,  is  as 
high  as  59  cents  a  gallon  for  gasolme 
and  30  cents  a  gallon  for  fuel  oil.  Tlie 
Anchorage   Natural   Gas   Co.   had   very 
little  equity  capital.  To  get  the  64  per- 
cent those  who  computed  the  profit  fig- 
ure completely  ignored  the  borrowed  cap- 
ital. If  they  had  considered  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  total  investment,  it  would 
be  making  very  little  money. 

In  my  own  home  I  consume  gas  from 
that  company,  and  I  can  tell  Senators  of 
the  difference  in  price  for  heatmg  my 
home  with  gas  compared  with  the  price 
for  heating  it  by  oil.  I  would  hope  that 
in  days  to  come  we  will  have  natural  gas 
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Mr.  METCALF.  The  people  of  Anchor- 
age are  paying  the  most  exorbitant  rate 
for  their  gas  of  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
Is  unfair  to  say  that  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  does  not  care.  It  is  a  fact  that  at 
the  time  he  was  asked  about  the  ap- 
pointment  

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  can  move  if 
he  wishes.  I  am  sorry  but  I  am  still  suf- 
fering a  little  bit  from  the  Hong  Kong 
flu.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  but  I  cannot 
speak  too  loudly. 

The  Senator  will  recall  at  the  time  he 
was  asked  this  question  he  had  already 
been  subjected  to  2  or  3  days  of  very 
grueling  hearings  lasting  5  to  6  hours  a 
day.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  just  mentally 
shifted  gears  and  could  not  recall  what 
he  had  done  on  that  specific  instance 
at  that  time.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
justified  to  say  he  does  not  care  because 
when  we  build  the  record  for  this  case, 
and  we  will  as  we  go  through  the  matter, 
it  will  show  that  this  man  cared  more 
about  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  every 
type  citizen,  probably  than  any  one  they 
had  ever  had  or  will  ever  have. 

In  the  newspaper  this  morning  I  no- 
ticed a  story  entitled,  "Udall  Acts  on  Ha- 
waiian Oi!  Zone."  There  is  another  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Udall  Acts  To  Give  Hawaii 
an  Oil  Zone."  I  imagine  this  does  not 
make  many  friends  in  the  upper  eastern 
portion  of  the  country  feel  too  good.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  all  of  the  equities 
in  the  Machiasport  matter.  It  is  for  this 
exact  reason  that  I  think  if  Governor 
Hickel,  when  he  was  undergoing  ques- 
tioning by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and 
the  Senator  was  very,  very  insistent  and 
very,  very  searching  in  his  questioning, 
would  have  done  what  some  people  fully 
would  have  liked  to  see  him  do  he  would 
have  been  stultifying  himself  and  he  cer- 
tainly would  lose  part  of  my  respect. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  1  min- 
ute? I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield.  If  it  is  brief. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  no  way  to  know 
what  the  Governor  of  Alaska  thought  or 
whether  he  cared  for  the  consumer  or 
not.  I  will  let  the  record  speak  for  itself. 
The  record  is  on  page  236  of  the  hear- 
ings where  there  was  an  interrogatory 
about  whether  or  not  he  knew  who  he 
appointed,  whether  or  not  he  knew 
whether  he  had  the  appointing  authority, 
and  whether  he  knew  what  term 
they  had  and  whether  they  regu- 
lated the  gas.  I  will  let  the  record  speak 
for  itself.  After  the  noon  recess,  when  I 
had  asked  him  the  question  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  came  back  and  gave — I  will  not 
say  false,  but  he  gave  erroneous  informa- 
tion as  to  the  regulatory  power  of  that 
Commission  after  he  had  had  a  chance 
to  investigate  and  have  his  staff  advise 
him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  see  that  the  Senator 
used  certain  names  there.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  got  them.  But  I  also  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  was  mis- 
taken in  the  information  on  which  he 
was  questioning  the  Governor. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  obtained  the  infor- 


mation from  an  article  published  by  the 
University  of  Alaska  and  I  placed  it  in 
the  Record,  as  to  an  investigation  of  the 
natural  gas  regulatory  agency  in  control. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  any  responsibility  to  de- 
termine the  rates  that  gas  will  be  sold 
for  in  this  coimtry?  It  is  my  impression 
that  that  would  be  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  determine;  am  I  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  no  control 
over  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  not  want  the  Record  to 
stand  as  appearing  that  there  is  no  one 
against  that  Machiasport  refinery.  My 
impression  is  that  if  I  were  representing 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  certainly 
if  I  were  representing  the  State  of  Maine. 
I  would  be  1.000  percent  for  the  refinery 
at  Machiasport.  But  as  I  am  standing 
here  representing  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
I  am  1  million  percent  against  the  re- 
finery at  Machiasport.  In  other  words,  it 
all  depends  upon  what  State  we  repre- 
sent. 

If  I  were  the  Governor  of  Maine  and  I 
did  not  favor  the  Machiasport  refinery, 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  unpopular.  If 
I  were  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  if 
I  did  not  want  to  maintain  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  which  accounts  for  40  per- 
cent of  all  employment  in  my  State,  I 
would  not  be  a  good  Governor  of  that 
State.  The  place  one  represents  tends  to 
determine  where  one  stands  upon  that 
question. 

There  are  many  people  that  have 
something  to  say  about  oil  and  gas.  Vari- 
ous Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  members 
have  a  voice  in  determining  what  the 
production  of  oil  should  be.  what  the 
capacity  should  be.  and  what  the  general 
level  of  oil  imports  should  be.  There  are 
people,  other  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  have  something  to  say  about 
that.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  primarily  has  a  job  that 
has  to  do  with  the  vast  holdings  of  Fed- 
eral lands  in  this  country,  and  when  one 
speaks  in  terms  of  ability  to  hold  such 
a  Federal  job,  can  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  State  has  more  Federal  land  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Alaska. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  the  man  from  Alaska 
who  has  more  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  his  State  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Government,  where  Federal  lands  are 
concerned,  than  anyone  else  in  any  other 
State  in  this  Union,  should  probably  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  problems  involv- 
ing Federal  lands;  and  that  is  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion. What  most  people  really  fail  to 
realize  is  the  broad  scope  of  the  areas 
invol.'ed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

As  I  look  around  this  Chamber  at  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  many  of  whom  have 
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served  longer  than  I  have,  I  am  sure 
that  any  of  us  would  have  been  hard 
put  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
asked  in  specific  areas,  even  though  we 
have  served  on  that  committee  for  a 
long  time. 

For  example,  it  has  complete  control 
of  all  minerals  and  mineral  resources; 
complete  control  over  the  Indians;  con- 
trol over  the  territories  of  this  country; 
also  water  and  power  resources;  also  all 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  public 
lands;  and,  finally,  the  sixth  subcommit- 
tee of  the  main  committee  deals  with 
recreation  and  parks. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  areas 
of  mineral  resources,  we  have  the  min- 
eral resources  themselves,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  oil  quotas:  and  there  is  the 
Geological  Survey;  the  cadastral  sur- 
vey, the  immensity  and  the  complexity 
of  this  one  Department  is  fantastic.  I 
doubt  whether  the  outgoing  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — and  I  am  not  in  any 
sense  trying  to  be  derogatory — could 
have  done  a  better  job  under  the  very 
deep  and  penetrating  questions  which 
were  put  to  Governor  Hickel  during  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  more  words 
in  conclusion.  I  had  not  intended  to  keep 
the  floor  this  long,  but  I  am  happy  to 
have  these  opportunities  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  also  happy  for  the  con- 
tributions of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  other  Senators  who  have 
asked  questions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  get  down 
to  here — and  I  might  as  well  clear  up 
this  matter  because  I  think  it  bears  di- 
rectly on  what  I  am  going  to  say  about 
Governor  Hickel— I  referred  to  this 
earlier  because  he  did  do  a  fine  job — I 
want  to  clear  up  the  record  about  John 
Martin  Kelly,  who  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources. He  was  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy.  Hearings  were  held  on  March 
27.  1961.  The  committee  approved  him 
that  same  day— that  same  day  before 
hearings  we're  printed — and  he  was  ap- 
iDroved  by  the  Senate,  the  next  day. 
He  served  until  June  30,  1965. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he 
was  a  consulting  mining  engineer  and 
geologist,  and  an  independent  oil  pro- 
ducer and  driller  as  an  individual. 

He  was  president  of  the  Elk  Oil  Co.,  a 
wholly  owned  family  business.  This  was 
in  addition  to  being  a  producer  and  a 
driller  as  an  individual.  That  company 
was  primarily  a  royalty  company.  He  was 
mineral  adviser  to  the  New  Mexico  State 
Land  Office. 

Mr.  Kelly  proposed  to  make  a  gift  of 
the  stock  of  the  Elk  Oil  Co.  to  his  four 
minor  children.  He  made  Mr.  James  T. 
Jennings  his  personal  attorney,  the 
custodian  of  it  for  the  children,  if  the 
court  approved.  According  to  the  hear- 
ing record  his  own  staff  did  continue  to 
operate  his  individual  business  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  oil  on  State  and  fee  lands — not 
Federal  lands,  now — through  his  staff, 
but  his  Federal  properties  were  to  be 
divested. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  required 
in  this  instance.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  clear  to  everyone  who  may  hear  it  but 
when  we  got  through  confirmation  of 


these  people,  the  committee,  at  least  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, goes  through  his  portfolio  and  if 
tliere  are  any  stocks  in  there  that  might 
possibly  result  in  a  conflict  of  interest,  we 
ask  that  a  man  divest  himself  of  these 
things.  We  agree  unanimously  and  we 
never  have  any  difficulty. 

Under  Mr.  Kelly's  direction  were  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Oil  Import  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Mineral  Exploration,  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  tlie  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas, 
and  the  Office  of  Geography. 

Now,  I  repeat,  I  use  this  only  as  an 
example  of  how  we  have  approached  this 
matter  and  to  put  it  in  its  proper  con- 
text, because  Mr.  Kelly  served  for  4  years 
until  June  30,  1965,  and  I  have  never 
heard  one  word  of  criticism  of  anything 
he  did. 

Thus,  what  it  boils  down  to  is  that  we 
cannot  pull  a  man  out  of  a  vacuum,  one 
who  has  never  been  anything  or  done 
anything,  and  make  him  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

We  have  here  a  Governor  of  a  State, 
one  of  the  two  newest  States  in  the  Un- 
ion who  has  been,  I  would  say.  a  fine  and 
great  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  propose  to  talk  about  some  of  those 
things  later  but  eventually,  I  .say  this  to 
Senators  who  believe  they  are  opposed 
to  this:  "No  matter  what  criteria  you 
write  into  the  report,  no  matter  whether 
you  agree  with  the  case,  as  to  what  you 
will  do  with  this  whole  thing,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  trust  you  say  a  man  shall 
set  up  for  all  the  property  he  has,  eventu- 
ally you  come  down  to  one  thing."  That 
is  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  So  I 
asked  myself :  Do  I  have  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  man?  I  know  that  his  de- 
cision on  Machiasport  is  not  going  to  be 
easy.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said,  there  are  probably  as  many  Sena- 
tors in  this  body  who  are  opposed  to  it  as 
there  are  Senators  who  are  for  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  we  need  a  man  who  will  not 
only  be  objective  and  fair,  but  a  man 
who  once  he  makes  up  his  mind,  if  his 
decision  is  favorable  to  New  England's 
case  on  the  merits,  has  the  courage  to 
really  fight  for  that  decision. 

I  know  the  crunch  that  comes  when 
the  oil  industry  has  made  up  its  mind 
to  achieve  an  objective.  We  had  under- 
stood that  this  administration— I  am 
talking  about  the  immediately  past  ad- 
ministration, the  Johnson  administra- 
tion—was delegating  its  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  order  to  elim- 
inate any  suspicion  that  oil  import  de- 
cisions were  biased.  We  learned,  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  that  administration, 
when  the  crunch  came,  that  the  oil 
industry  had  the  political  power  and 
force  to  get  its  way. 

We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  crunch 
in  New  England.  At  least,  we  could  not 
demonstrate  it  in  those  closing  weeks, 
and  we  were  bowled  over. 

I  questioned  the  nominee.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect him  to  make  a  decision  on  this  case 
in  response  to  my  questions,  but  I  was 
trying  to  get  some  feel  out  of  his  back- 


ground, his  instincts,  his  reaction  to  this 
problem,  which  would  give  me  some  clue 
as  to  whether  or  not,  first,  he  could  make 
such  an  objective  decision,  and.  second, 
whether,  if  that  decision  ran  counter  to 
the  interests  of  the  oil  industry,  he  could 
support  or  sustain  it. 

I  did  not  get  any  clue.  I  did  not  expect 
it.  I  hoped  I  might,  but  I  did  not.  I  think 
the  Governor  referred  to  the  New  Eng- 
land problem  as  something  needing 
solution.  Well,  that  does  not  give  much 
of  a  clue.  He  suggested  we  needed  a  solu- 
tion that  was  not  apparent,  but  we  think 
the  solution  is  pretty  apparent.  But  if 
he  rejects  the  one  that  is  being  con- 
sidered as  one  he  cannot  see,  that  may  be 
prejudging  the  matter,  perhaps. 

He  suggested,  in  response  to  another 
question,  that  we  have  to  use  our  imag- 
inations to  find  a  solution.  Well,  we  have, 
for  some  8  years,  and  apparently  the 
solution  we  came  up  with  does  not  seem 
imaginative  to  him  on  this  kind  of  ex- 
posure. 

In  all  fairness,  there  is  not  much  clue 
in  his  answers.  Probably  we  could  not 
expect  them.  Probably  we  could  not  ex- 
pect a  decision. 

So  I  am  left  with  this  decision.  Here 
is  a  problem  of  a  critical  nature  to  my 
region. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  had  understood  for 
8  years,  or  perhaps  5  years,  that  we  were 
going  to  get  objective  treatment  and  that 
if  decisions  on  the  merits  leaned  our  way, 
we  could  expect  that  they  would  be  de- 
cided on  their  merits. 

January  20  came  and  went.  Frankly, 
it  was-not  my  view  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  treatment  we  got.  So  now  I  am  asking, 
as  a  Senator  from  New  England,  whether 
or  not.  once  more,  we  are  going  to  take 
the  situation  on  faith,  when  there  is  some 
evidence  in  the  nominee's  record  that  he 
is  oriented  in  a  direction — I  am  not 
speaking  of  orientation  in  the  sense  of 
prejudice;  I  have  no  evidence  of  preju- 
dice— that  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  look  at  this  problem  from  our  point 
of  view;  one  who.  having  looked  at  the 
problem  and  having  reached  a  decision, 
can  fight  for  a  decision  that  runs  against 
his  background,  his  orientation,  and  the 
particular  pressure  of  the  oil  industry. 
I  think  that  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  man. 

If  we  confirm  him  and  he  is  required 
to  go  through  this  problem,  can  we  know 
what  his  reaction  will  be?  All  I  am  ask- 
ing is.  do  we,  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  just  act  on  faith,  against  our 
doubts,  to  put  this  decision  in  the  hands 
of  this  man? 

I  have  verj'  serious  doubts,  as  I  have 
indicated.  I  have  a  statement  to  make 
later.  I  am  not  impugning  the  nominee's 
motives.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  committee  has  made  no  suggestion 
that  the  man  is  dishonest.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  fight  he  has  made  for 
the  interests  he  has  represented  or  for 
the  interests  he  has  had  in  the  past.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  cannot 
take  a  man  out  of  a  vacuum  and  put 
him  in  office  as  Secretary'  of  the  Interior, 
but  we  cannot  divorce  him  from  the 
past. 
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Judgment,  ought  to 
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eral  Establishment, 
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be  the  No.  1  conser- 


vationist for  the  country,  because  there 
put  him  in  the  Ped- 
When  I  say  "No.  1," 


I  mean  a  man  whd  does  not  neglect  all 
other  conslderatlohs,  but  a  man  who 
puts  conservation  priorities  first.  Wheth- 
er a  man  does,  it  s^ms  to  me.  is  decided 
before  he  is  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  If  he  has  not  had  this  kind  of 
priority  in  his  miml  in  the  past,  he  can- 
not generate  it  in  a  few  days  of  hearings 
before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  or  in  a  few  days  of  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor.  II  is  not  against  a  man 
if  he  does  not  hav;  those  priorities.  Not 
all  Americans  are  ?oing  to  be  conserva- 
tionists first,  but  1  say  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  oughl  to  put  conservation 
first. 

Again,  we  have  ;o  talce  some  chances 
and  resolve  some  doubts.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  stai  ement  that,  on  any 
person,  whether  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican is  named  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, we  are  not  iroing  to  come  up  with 
complete  ■  agreeme:  It :  but  I  have  some 
doubts  about  this  nomination,  and  I  will 
make  a  statement  1  ater. 

I  want  the  Sena  «  to  understand  that, 
as  far  as  I  know.  Governor  Hickel  Is  a 
man  of  honesty,  ./^s  far  as  I  know,  he  is 
a  man  of  courag< ,  within  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  has  had  to  op- 
erate. But  when  tie  comes  up  against 
the  oil  industry,  hi;  is  going  to  find  him- 
self in  a  circumsts  nee  he  has  never  met 
before.  The  only  w  ay  to  meet  it  the  way 
we  have  is  to  become  a  Senator  from 
New  England. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  :  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  sympathize  ivith  his  position. 

I  see  that  Secretary  Udall  gave  Hawaii 
an  oil  zone.  I  expect  my  feelings  would 
be  expressed  even  a  little  more  strongly 
if  I  were  a  Senator  from  his  portion  of 
the  country,  particularly  his  State,  if  I 
had  read  this  artii  ;le.  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  bi ;  placed  in  the  Record, 
and  had  not  receved  consideration  for 
my  own. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Udall  Acts  To  C  nvE  Haw  ah  Oil  Zone 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 
Secretary  of  Intel  lor  Stewart  L.  Udall.  the 
central  figure  In  one  of  the  last  great  feuds 
of  the  Johnson  Ad  nlnlstratlon.  signed  two 
new  oil  Import  qaota  regulations  before 
leaving  office.  The  ictlon  paves  the  way  for 
foreign  oil  to  enter  Hawaii  through  a  trade 
zone  arrangement 

The  regulations,  which  apply  to  Hawaii 
and  the  West  Coast,  set  out  rules  under 
which  the  Hawaiian  Independent  Refinery. 
Inc..  can  build  a  30  000-barrel-a-day  refinery 
to  bring  foreign  oil  Into  a  foreign  trade  sub- 
zone  for  which  ap  sllcatlon  Is  pending  and 
then  reflae   and   s«  11   It   In   Hawaii. 

The  new  regulatl  ms.  announced  yesterday 
were  seen  by  som<  as  a  possible  precedent 
for  the  politically  c  ontroverslal  Machlasport, 
Maine,  foreign  trad !  zone  refinery  favored  by 
New  England  Coni  ;ressman  as  a  means  to 
reduce  fuel  costs  1  \  New  England. 

Normally.  materUl  Imported  Into  an  area 
designated  as  a  "fcrelgn  trade  zone"  or  sub- 
zone  can  only  be  sold  abroad.  The  oil  In- 
dustry fears  that  1:  low-cost  foreign  oil.  re- 
fined In  foreign  tra  le  zones.  Is  allowed  to  be 
sold   m   the   Unite*  1   States — even   after   ob- 


taining an  oil  Import  quota — the  oil  quoU 
system  that  helps  prop  up  domestic  oil 
prices  will  eventually  be  breached. 

The  Hawaii-West  Coast  regulations  signed 
by  Udall  are  the  first  ever  setting  forth  the 
conditions  for  Import  of  oil  Into  a  foreign 
trade  zone.  But  before  they  can  be  applied. 
Hawaii  must  obtain  from  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board  (consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce.  Treasury,  and  Defense)  ap- 
proval of  Its  application  for  the  foreign  trade 
subzone  in  which  the  refinery  would  be 
built. 

It  waa  not  clear  what  role  Udall's  oil  order 
played  In  the  stlll-sputterlng  controversy 
over  former  President  Johnson's  failure  last 
weekend  to  set  aside  three  huge  areas  of  the 
public  lands  In  Alaska  and  Arizona  as  parts 
of  the  National  Park  System.  The  President, 
apparently  at  the  last  minute,  decided  not 
to  set  aside  as  "national  monuments"  4.1- 
mllllon  and  2.2-mUllon-acre  areas  In  Alaska 
and  a  911,700-acre  area  In  Arizona.  He  can  do 
this  under  the  1906  Antiquities  Act. 

The  Interior  Department  had  already  an- 
nounced on  Saturday  afternoon  that  the 
President  was  acting  on  these  three  areas, 
and  Secretary  Udall  later  that  day,  in  a  re- 
portedly stormy  phone  conversation  with 
Mr.  Johnson  In  lieu  of  a  planned  face-to-face 
meeting  which  didn't  come  off,  offered  his 
resignation. 

One  source  said  yesterday  that  It  may  have 
been  Irritation  with  Udall's  proposed  oil 
order  that  helped  decide  President  Johnson 
against  the  parkland  action,  which  Udall  had 
been  pushing  for  months. 

But  the  Johnson  camp  countered  that 
Udall  may  actually  have  "slipped  over"  the 
oil  Import  orders  Monday  because  of  anger 
with  the  President  following  their  weekend 
dispute  over  the  park  land. 

Yesterday  Johnson  partisans  took  the  of- 
fensive, saying  It  was  not  presidential  pique 
that  led  to  Mr.  Johnson's  decision — as  some 
In  the  Udall  camp  were  Implying — but  Sec- 
retary Udall's  failure  to  pave  the  way  politi- 
cally on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  three  new  monu- 
ments. 

One  somce  suggested  that  Udall,  In  his 
enthusiasm  for  creating  the  new  monuments 
from  existing  federally  owned  lands,  had  un- 
derestimated opposition  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
said  the  President  was  furious  when  at  the 
last  moment  he  learned  of  the  depth  of 
opposition. 

Udall.  It  was  understood,  discussed  the 
proposed  land  orders  with  Senate  Interior 
Chairman  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  and 
senior  House  Interior  Republican  John  Say- 
lor  (R-Pa.)  three  to  four  weeks  ago  and  ob- 
tained their  backing. 

But  he  did  not  brief  or  inform  some  of 
the  other  Interested  members  imtU  late  last 
week,  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  when  he  met 
with  the  Arizona.  Alaska  and  Utah  delega- 
tions and  Informed  House  Interior  Chair- 
man Wayne  Asplnall  (D-Colo.)  of  the  plans. 
But  that  apparently  was  too  late  to  be 
consulting  Congressional  leaders.  It  badly 
raffled  the  feathers  of  some  senior  Senators 
and  House  members.  It  left  Asplnall — In  his 
own  words — "dumbfounded,  chagrined,  com- 
pletely upset."  He  has  long  believed  that  only 
Congress  should  create  National  Park  System 
units. 

.Sen.  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.).  the  second- 
ranking  De.nocrit  on  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
park.s.  was  nut  advised  of  the  proposals,  for 
example,  uniil  late  last  week.  Nor  were  Ari- 
zona's two  Senators.  Barry  Goldwater  and 
Paul  Fannin,  both  Republicans.  Fannin  said 
he  opposed  the  land  actions  in  his  State. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska)  also  opposed 
the  two  massive  monuments  in  his  State. 

A  source  close  to  Mr.  Johnson  said  the 
President  was  worried  about  putting  aside 
areas  of  such  huge  size  by  executive  action 
when  it  was  Congress  that  would  have  to 
appropriate  the  money.  He  feared  such  action 


might  make  Congress  angry  and  prejudice 
the  future  of  the  park  system. 

"The  C&O  Canal  In  Washington  was  the 
last  area  put  aside  through  executive  action 
(on  Jan.  18,  1961)  under  the  Antiquities 
Act,"  this  source  said.  "And  It  has  never  re- 
ceived a  penny  In  funds  for  development  In 
the  eight  years  since  because  of  Asplnall's 
disagreement  with  the  use  of  the  executive 
power  to  set  aside  the  area. 

"So  In  the  end.  the  President  eliminated 
the  most  controversial,  huge  areas  and  ap- 
proved only  four  smaller  areas"  (totaling 
384,500  acres  In  Arizona.  Utah  and  Alaska). 

The  Udall  camp  conceded  that  the  Presi- 
dent never  actually  made  a  final  commit- 
ment on  the  three  larger  areas  although  it 
was  believed  he  favored  them.  But  it  also 
denied  that  Udall  flubbed  the  Congressional 
liaison,  pointing  out  that  "the  way  LBJ 
works,  you  don't  brief  people  until  It's  set." 

"The  President  was  well  aware  there  would 
be  strong  Congressional  opposition,"  said  one 
source  denying  that  Udall  had  misled  him  on 
this  matter. 

Udall  himself  said  yesterday  that  the  ma- 
jor arguments  for  the  two  Alaska  areas  set 
aside  was  that  this  might  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  these  land  areas  in  their 
natural  state.  Alaska,  he  said,  is  soon  to  take 
over  for  state  use  103  million  acres  of  Federal 
lands,  perhaps  including  some  of  the  best 
wild  areas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  a  troublesome  problem.  In 
the  Hawaii  case,  I  hope  what  was  done 
was  the  establisiiment  of  a  precedent 
that  will  be  helpful  to  us.  I  suspect  Sec- 
retary Udall  would  have  done  more  for 
us  than  he  did  were  it  not  for  the  pres- 
sures that  were  at  work  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 20. 

The  Senator  will  recall  my  questions 
to  the  Secretary-designate.  I  said  this  to 
him,  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  answer 
it: 

New  England  has  been  pressing  for  a  de- 
cision before  January  20,  but  the  oil  indus- 
try has  been  pressing  to  delay  until  after 
January  20,  and  each  side  can  see  that  Jan- 
uary 20  has  been  the  focal  point,  because 
each  side  assumes.  Governor  Hickel,  that 
after  that  date  you  will  be  disposed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  oil  industry  and  unfavor- 
able to  New  England. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  these 
two  movements  had  taken  place  prior  to 
January  20  for  this  reason.  It  puts  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  in  an  awfully  hot  spot. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Let  me  say  something  at 
that  point.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  man  in  the  United  States,  who 
would  be  conceivably  qualified  for  this 
job.  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the 
things  involved,  who  is  not  going  to  be 
on  the  hotspot  when  this  matter  comes 
along  for  consideration? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  not 
going  to  be  the  only  man  who  takes  part 
in  this  decision.  The  State  Department 
and  other  agencies,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  others,  will  be  involved  in  the 
matter.  But  does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  man  who  could  go  in  there  and  not 
be  on  the  hotspot,  when  the  matter 
comes  up  for  decision? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Cabinet  level  is  a 
hot  spot  in  every  Department.  That  Is 
not  the  point  I  make.  This  is  a  special 
hot  spot,  and  a  special  hot  spot  espe- 
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cially  for  a  man  whose  orientation  cre- 
ates additional  problems  for  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  orientation  is  the 
Senator  talking  about?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know — and  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error  on 
this— that  while  Governor  Hickel  was 
Governor  of  Alaska,  he  raised  the  oil 
tax  in  Alaska  from  1  cent  to  4  cents? 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  One  percent  to  4  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  percent  to  4  per- 
cent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  contrary  to 

what  has  been  said  in  the  papers 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  raising 
Einother  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  He  has  received  a  lot  of 
heat  for  raising  these  taxes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  he  is  not  oriented  to  New  Eng- 
land's problems;  he  is  oriented  to  a  State 
which  has  discovered  large  oil  reserves, 
whose  development  requires  cooperation 
at  the  Capitol  and  cooperation  with  the 
existing  oil  industry  in  this  country. 

When  they  come  into  a  situation,  they 
do  so  on  their  terms,  and  they  know  how 
to  protect  themselves.  That  is  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

If  I  had  been  in  his  shoes  as  Governor 
of  Alaska,  and  if  I  were  nominated  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  think  I  would 
have  some  doubts  as  to  my  ability  to  be 
objective  in  this  position,  and  to  be  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  region  like  New  England.  Let 
me  state  it  in  that  sense. 

What  I  am  talking  about  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  personal  integrity  of  Gov- 
ernor Hickel.  It  has  to  do  with  whether 
or  not.  in  the  Mght  of  his  experience  as 
Governor  of  Alaska,  the  need,  as  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  to  develop  its  resources, 
to  explore  its  oil  reserves,  to  develop 
them,  and  to  invite  into  the  State  the 
capital  and  the  companies  and  the  man- 
agement necessary  to  do  that,  hs  can 
then  move  into  a  spot  like  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  all  good 
faith,  honesty,  and  intention,  and  serve 
fairly  and  objectively,  when  the  crunch 
comes,  the  interests  of  a  region  like  New 
England. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment that  Gtovemor  Hickel  was 
not  able  to  give  a  "clue"  to  his  position 
on  the  New  England  problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  did  not  express  disap- 
pointment, may  I  say,  I  said  I  had  hoped 
that  he  might,  and  understood  when  he 
could  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Certainly  the  Senator, 
having  expressed  the  hope,  implied  his 
disappointment  that  no  clue  was  given. 
That  is  the  point. 

The  response  to  that  point,  I  think,  is 
this :  The  Senator  should  have  been  dis- 
appointed if  he  had  given  a  clue,  because 
then  he  would  have  removed  the  objec- 
tivity with  which  he  is  supposed  to  tackle 
this  problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  said  I  did  not  expect  him  to  make  a 
response  to  my  question. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
said  that,  but  that  is  not  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  am  talking  about  the 
expression  of  concern  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  he  had  not  indicated 
a  "clue,"  not  a  response  or  decision. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  asked  the  question 
hoping  I  might  get  one,  not  expecting 
one,  and  I  did  not  get  one.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  embroider  my  answer  with 
such  words  as  "disappointment"  and  the 
rest  of  it,  that  is  his  privilege,  but  that 
is  not  what  I  said,  and  I  like  to  be  some- 
what precise  when  I  comment  upon 
things  as  closely  related  to  the  integrity 
and  honesty  of  a  man  as  we  are  in  dis- 
cussing Governor  Hickel.  I  do  not  like 
my  impressions  of  a  man,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, embroidered  with  someone 
else's  interpretation  of  what  I  said. 

I  said  very  precisely  that  I  asked  the 
question  hoping  I  might  get  a  clue,  not 
looking  for  anything  specific,  not  expect- 
ing one,  and  I  did  not  get  one.  I  leave 
my  observation  at  that  point. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  then,  if  he  did  not  expect  a  clue, 
why  has  he  brought  this  matter  upon 
the  Senate  floor  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  not  the  Senator 
expect  me  to  act  in  the  interests  of  my 
State,  at  a  hearing  in  which  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
considered? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  yielded 
to  me.  I  believe. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  continue  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes,  the  Senator  may 
continue  briefly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  put  this  matter  in  perspective. 
I  share  the  sympathy  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  with  the  problem  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  but  my  point  is 
that  instead  of  furnishing  a  clue, 
whether  it  is  expected  or  not.  I  think  that 
the  Secretary-designate  was  most  pru- 
dent in  not  furnishing  a  clue.  If  he  had, 
then  his  objectivity  would  have  been 
damaged.  So  I,  for  one,  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  he  did  not  do  so. 

I  should  like  to  mention  just  one  other 
point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  so  that  I 
might  comment  on  that  just  once  more? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  one  word,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
in  a  moment 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  I  have  had  enough. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  expression  of  interest  over 
this  January  20  date.  What  has  happened 
to  this  interest  in  the  last  8  years?  Why 
was  there  not  an  equal  amount  of  inter- 
est 3  years  ago,  or  4  years  ago?  Since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure 
since  everyone  has  been  here,  there  has 


existed  this  perennial  oil  import  problem 
of  New  England.  Surely  a  solution  will 
be  required,  but  why  must  It  focus  on 
January  20? 

I  should  think  that  Governor  Hickel 
would   realize   that   there   has   been   a 
Democratic  administration  for  8  years 
which  h^  not  come  up  with  a  solution: 
and  common  prudence  would  indicate 
that  he  should  not  risk  his  objectivity  by 
indicating  a  clue  on  how  he  would  pro- 
pose to  solve  it.  He  recognizes  that  a 
solution   is  required,   and   I   think  that 
is  as  far  as  he  could  go. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.    ALLOTT.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  very  much. 
Mr.   LONG.   Mr.    President,   will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I,  for  one, 
would  join  the  Senator,  if  I  correctly 
understood  him.  in  his  view  that  the 
question  of  the  Machiasport  refinery 
should  not  really  be  decisive,  or  really 
should  play  no  part  if  a  Senator  is  being 
impartial,  in  the  matter  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

They  would  have  us  believe  they  seek 
only  to  provide  New  England  with  fuel 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  rest  of  the 
country,  as  I  understand  them.  My  im- 
pression, however,  is  that  this  is  a  move- 
ment to  provide  New  England  with  fuel 
at  a  cost  far  below  the  cost  to  even  the 
area  that  has  produced  such  fuel.  I  have 
favored  the  creation  of  a  free  trade  zone 
Insofar  as  it  would  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  a  depressed  area  at  Machiasport, 
which  is  a  small  seaport  city.  My  objec- 
tion, however,  is  that  we  will  lose  two 
jobs  in  a  State  like  Louisiana  for  every 
job  they  gain  at  Machiasport. 

We  in  Louisiana  not  only  produce  the 
oil,  we  refine  it:  and  if  they  build  a  big 
petrochemical  complex  there,  for  every 
job  they  gain,  we  will  lose  one  at  the  place 
where  the  refining  of  the  oil  has  histori- 
cally and  logically  been  carried  out — 
where  they  produce  it. 

While  it  is  true  that  Machiasport  can 
be  regarded  as  a  depressed  area  in  that 
part  of  northern  Maine,  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  compare  New  England  to  oil- 
producing  areas  like  Louisiana,  east 
Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Okla- 
homa, the  per  capita  income  in  the  New 
England  area  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is  in 
our  area. 

So  all  of  these  things  should  be  taken 
into  account.  I  may  say  that  if  New  Eng- 
land is  not  satisfied  about  the  matter, 
then  Louisiana  has  a  right  to  be  satisfied, 
or  vice  versa.  But  about  all  that  the  man 
can  do,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  do  what  he 
said  he  would  do — to  study  and  consider 
it  and  take  into  account  every  angle  when 
it  coine.s  up. 

If  Senators  want  to  debate  that  mat- 
ter, I  hope  they  will  look  into  it  as  one  of 
many  of  our  problems.  It  certainly  is  a 
major  one. 

New  England  may  gain  3,000  jobs  at 
the  Machiasport  refinery.  But  they 
should  take  into  account  that  they  do 
not  have  quotas. 

Tliey  may  have  3.000  jobs  in  shipyard 
areas  which  would  liave  to  be  abolished, 
and  those  people  would  have  to  look  for 
other  jobs. 
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President  Nixon's  New  York  headquar- 
ters to  find  out  what  he  meant  by  them. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair » .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  a  reply  from  Governor 
Hickel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  to 
my  ofiQce  a  half  hour  before  the  Senate 
convened  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  questions  and 
Governor  Hiekel's  replies  are  short.  I 
asked  Governor  Hickel: 

1.  You  stated  that  you  were  opposed  to 
"a  policy  of  conservation  for  conservation's 
sake."  that  It  was  wrong  to  "lock  up  lands 
for  no  reason  or  to  make  It  so  dlfflcult  that 
the  general  public  couldn't  use  them."  Did 
you  mean  that  you  were  opposed  to  the 
current  policy  of  protecting  the  wilderness 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Department?  If  so.  how  would  you  modify 
it   to  "unlock  lands  for  public  use"? 

Governor  Hickel  replied : 

1.  I  support  and  will  seek  to  effectively  ad- 
minister the  Wilderness  Act  as  passed  by 
Congress. 

Of  course,  the  nominee  will.  I  am  sure, 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  would  not 
have  expected  him  to  answer  the  question 
in  any  other  way.  But  he  was  the  one 
who  raised  the  question  himself  at  a 
press  conference  after  he  was  named  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  stated 
his  attitude  toward  conservation.  So  I 
submit  that  his  reply  to  the  first  question 
is  just  not  responsive. 

My  second  question  to  Governor  Hick- 
el was  as  follows : 

2.  You  stated  that,  although  the  domestic 
markets  cr.nnot  be  left  '-wide  open"  to  Im- 
ports of  foreign  oil.  the  Government  cannot 
protect  oil  prices  "to  the  point  that  con- 
sumers would  be  penalized."  "It's  entirely 
possible  some  imports  are  necessary."  Did  you 
mean  that  you  would  support  policies  de- 
signed to  expand  the  amount  of  foreign  oil 
permitted  to  enter  this  country  In  order  to 
bring  down  consumer  prices?  Or  would  you 
be  inclined  to  restrict  further  the  import  of 
foreign  oil? 

Governor  Hickel  responded: 

I  will  not.  at  this  time,  make  any  specific 
statements   regarding  oil   Import   policies. 

It  was  Governor  Hiekel's  specific  state- 
ment earlier  that  I  was  asking  him  about. 
I  did  not  ask  him  to  make  those  initial 
Statements;  he  made  them  voluntarily  at 
a  press  conference.  So  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  he  had  any  interest  in  clarify- 
ing his  position,  he  should  have  done  so 
when  I  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  He  went  on  to  say : 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  repeatedly  stressed  that  future 
policies  must  be  based  upon  both  national 
security  considerations  and  the  needs  of  the 
consumer.  I  have  pledged  an  early  study  of 
the  administration  of  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  Program  In  consultation  with  the 
many  other  federal  officials,  departments,  and 
agencies  which  are  vitally  Involved  In  na- 
tional energy  policy  matters. 


This  is  commendable,  but  he  did  not 
clarify  the  initial  statement  he  made  to 
the  press  conference. 

In  the  third  place,  I  asked  Governor 
Hickel : 

3.  You  stated  that  a  "Joint  (Industry-gov- 
ernment) program  might  be  possible"  to  de- 
velop the  oil  shale  reserves  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Did  you  mean  that  the 
Government  should  actively  investigate 
means  of  economically  producing  oil  from  oil 
shale,  holding  off  leasing  these  lands  until 
such  a  process  Is  developed?  Or  did  you  mean 
that  the  Government  should  proceed  to  lease 
more  of  these  oil  shale  lands  now  before  It 
conducts  substantial  additional  Investiga- 
tions? 

Mind  you,  once  again,  it  was  Governor 
Hiekel's  assertion  that  a  joint  industry- 
government  program  might  be  possible 
to  develop  oil  shale  fleid  reserves  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  His  reply  to 
my  question  reads : 

3.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  question  of  oil  shale  development  in 
depth  or  to  receive  the  advice  of  national 
energy  policy  experts.  I  am  told  that  Secre- 
tary Udall  has  taken  several  steps  in  the  right 
direction  with  respect  to  oil  shale  develop- 
ment but  that  the  results  of  a  recent  test 
lease  offering  were  not  satisfactory  from  the 
government's  point  of  view.  I  Intend  to  make 
an  early  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  that  offering. 

I  submit,  once  again,  that  if  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior-desig- 
nate had  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
question,  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  it  with  people  who  have  studied 
the  question,  his  initial  impression,  which 
he  stated  at  the  press  conference  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior-desig- 
nate is  one  that  should  have  been  clari- 
fied by  him  when  he  had  the  chance  and 
the  right  to  do  so. 

He  did  not  clarify  it.  He  just  said  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  it.  He  said 
that— 

I  am  told  that  Secretary  Udall  has  taken 
several  steps  in  the  right  direction  with  re- 
spect to  oil  shale  development  but  that  the 
results  of  a  recent  test  lease  offering  were 
not  satisfactory  from  the  government's  point 
of  view.  I  Intend  to  make  an  early  study  of 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  that  offering. 

The  last  question  I  asked  Governor 
Hickel  was  this: 

You  stated  "It  will  be  catastrophic  to  allow 
the  (Oil)  quota  limitations  on  foreign  oil  to 
be  circumvented  through  the  device  of  (a) 
foreign  trade  subzone." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Governor 
Hickel  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior-designate— 

It  will  be  catastrophic  to  allow  the  quota 
limitations  on  foreign  oil  to  be  circumvented 
through  the  device  of  (a)  foreign  trade  sub- 
zone. 

It  has  been  brought  out  very  emphat- 
ically in  the  debate  that  has  taken  place 
this  afternoon  that  he,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  would  determine  whether 
or  not  that  crude  oil  would  be  made 
available  from  foreign  sources,  without 
which  the  Machlasport  refinery  simply 
could  not  function. 

I  asked  him: 

Did  you  mean  that  you  do  not  Intend  to 
evaluate  the  use  of  foreign  trade  zones  as 
a  means  of  helping  our  national  security  and 
economy?  It  would  seem  to  follow — unless 
you   change   your  position   that  you   would 
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oppose  the  Machlasport  proposal  or  any  simi- 
lar effort  to  hold  down  consumer  costs. 

Governor  Hiekel's  response: 

wmie  the  question  of  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
will  not  come  directly  under  my  Jurisdiction 
when  I  become  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  have  pledged  to  give  the  fuel  sup- 
ply needs  of  the  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
ty my  early  attention.  Every  study  and 
decision  which  I  may  make  in  the  future 
will  certainly  be  prompted  by  an  effort  to 
help  our  national  security  and  economy. 

Once  again,  after  he  was  designated 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the 
new  President,  after  having  made  the 
statement  that  it  would  be  catastrophic 
to  go  ahead  with  Machiasport,  he  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  to  retract  that 
statement,  so  I  presume  it  is  the  state- 
ment upon  which  he  stands. 

Although  I  realize  that  the  past  3 
weeks  have  been  hectic  ones  for  Gover- 
nor Hickel,  and  while  I  take  no  personal 
offense  at  the  lateness  of  the  reply,  It 
does  mean  that  I  must  rely  largely  upon 
the  basis  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Interior  Committee  to  form  a  judgment 
on  this  nomination.  As  usual,  those 
hearings  were  well  and  fairly  run  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) . 

Prom  the  facts  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Interior  Committee, 
Governor  Hiekel's  record,  while  he  was 
Grovernor,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  He 
has  continually  placed  the  interests  of 
business  before  the  interests  of  conserva- 
tion and  of  the  people.  His  impulsive  ac- 
tions without  regard  to  the  legal  limita- 
tions on  his  powers  indicate  to  me  an  in- 
capacity to  handle  the  vast  powers  he 
would  possess  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. His  close  cormectlons  with  the  oil 
industry,  his  obvious  unconcern  with 
conflict  of  interest,  and  his  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  conservation 
problems  facing  our  Nation  all  lead  me 
to  oppose  Governor  Hiekel's  nomination. 

OIL    AND   THE    INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this.  Governor 
Hiekel's  close  identification  with  oil, 
which  is  the  prime  reason  for  my  oppo- 
sition to  his  appointment.  Later  in  this 
speech  I  shall  document  the  particular 
and  principal  responsibilities  Governor 
Hickel  will  have  over  the  oil  industry  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
is  the  principal  defender— must  be  the 
principal  defender— of  the  public  inter- 
est where  the  oil  industry  is  concerned: 
and,  believe  me,  where  the  oil  industry 
is  involved,  the  public  needs  a  defender. 
Does  the  evidence  suggest  that  Governor 
Hickel  will  be  the  champion  of  the  pub- 
lie  interest  when  it  comes  into  conflict 
with  oil?  I  will  consider  that  question  in 
detail. 

VAST  RESPONSIBILITT  FOR  RESOURCES 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of 
course,  also  bears  a  great  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  public's  interest  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation.  The  de- 
cree and  extent  of  his  responsibility  is 
little  recognized.  One  can  gain  some  in- 
sight into  the  extent  of  these  powers  by 
merely  listing  the  titles  of  his  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  the  oflBces  he  and  they 
supervise. 

There  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks.  Under  him 
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are  the  Commissioner  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life, the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral 
Resources  has  under  him  a  number  of 
bureaus  and  offices  which  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  if  we  are  to  preserve  and  control 
our  natural  resources.  These  include  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the  Office  of 
Minerals  and  Solids  Fuels,  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas,  and  the  Oil  Import  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  at  least 
three  other  major  areas  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  affect  our 
natural  resources. 

There  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Land  Management.  Under  him 
are  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Territories. 

JURISDICTION    OVER    ONE-THIRD    OF    THE    LAND 

To  give  one  an  idea  of  how  important 
just  one  of  these  offices  under  merely  one 
of  the  various  Assistant  Secretaries  is, 
let  me  single  out  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Government  Or- 
ganization Manual: 

The  Biu-eau  of  Land  Management  Is  par- 
tially or  totally  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  mineral  resources  on  about  765 
million  acres,  approximately  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States.  (P.  260.) 


The  Bureau  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  453  million  acres  of  this  land  and 
also  shares  the  responsibility  for  man- 
aging the  mineral  resources  of  the  fed- 
erally owned  submerged  lands  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

As  Senators  know,  the  royalties  which 
have  come  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
oil  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  have 
now  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars  and 
should  bring  in  billions  more.  Yet  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  which  con- 
trols these  vast  amounts  is  only  one  of 
dozens  of  offices  and  bureaus  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  is  merely  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  also  has  tremendous 
responsibilities  which  affect  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 
Under  him  are  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  Bonneville,  Southeastern, 
Southwestern,  Alaska,  and  Defense  Elec- 
tric Power  Administrations. 

Finally,  there  is  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  Pollution  Control.  He  has 
under  his  jurisdiction  not  only  deputies 
for  scientific  programs  and  applied  sci- 
ence and  engineering  but  also  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

GREAT    IMPORTANCE    OF    NATtmAL    RESOURCES 

I  will  go  into  some  of  these  areas  in 
greater  detail.  But,  first,  it  is  important 
to  say  something  about  the  importance  of 
our  natursd  resources  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

As  our  country  has  become  more  com- 
plex, as  it  has  become  highly  urbanized 
and  mechanized,  and  as  each  of  us  be- 
comes more  dependent   on   the   other. 


things  we  once  took  for  granted  are  now 
of  vital  importance  to  all  of  us. 

As  our  population  grows,  will  we  con- 
tinue to  have  enough  land  and  resources 
to  feed  our  people  and  to  fuel  our  indus- 
tries imless  our  land  and  resources  are 
carefully  nurtured  and  preserved? 

We  must  take  action  to  clean  up  our 
streams  and  prevent  smoke  and  smog 
from  polluting  the  environment  in  which 
the  American  people  live.  To  preserve  the 
human  spirit,  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple places  where  they  can  rekindle  their 
energies,  and  to  know  the  land  and  the 
water  as  it  was  originally  created,  we 
need  parks  and  open  spaces  to  which  the 
people  can  repair. 

Because  of  this,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  have  increased  responsibili- 
ties as  time  goes  on  to  protect,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  conserve  our  land  and  our 
resources  from  those  who  would  plunder 
them  for  narrow  gain  instead  of  saving 
them  for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
understand  all  of  this  if  he  is  to  perform 
his  job. 

OIL    AND    GAS 

In  addition,  one  area  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  American  people.  That 
is  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  over  oil  and  gas. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  worst  scandal  this  country 
has  ever  had  was,  of  course,  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal.  That  scandal  was  brought 
about  because  of  the  action  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry with  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  beheve  this  is  something  that  every 
Senator  must  keep  in  mind  at  any  time 
we  consider  the  nomination  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  We  should  recognize 
the  great  pressure,  the  great  incentive, 
that  the  oil  industi-y  has  to  use  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  his  vast  powers 
in  order  to  increase  their  profit  and  their 
opportunity  for  profit.  Believe  me,  the 
opportunity  is  there,  in  spades. 


THE    OFFICE    OF    OIL    AND    GAS 

One  of  the  major  Interior  Department 
offices  is  that  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas.  It  was  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  a  Presidential  letter  in  May 
of  1946.  As  the  Government  Organiza- 
tion Manual  points  out: 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  was  established 
...  as  the  agency  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  primary  responsibility  for  lead- 
ership and  Information  on  petroleum  and 
gas.  and  to  serve  as  the  principal  channel  of 
communication  with  the  petroleum  and  gas 
IndusUles.  (P.  246.) 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  under  an 
Executive  order  of  February  14,  1962,  it 
was  assigned  additional  defense  planning 
responsibilities. 

Under  its  charter  this  office  has  re- 
sponsibilities for  oil  policies  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Domestically  it  provides  the 
data  for  establishing  and  carrj'ing  out 
Government  policies  and  programs  for 
oil  and  gas.  It  provides  information  to 
agencies  about  strategic  and  economic 
factors  affecting  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
tries both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  It 
provides  advice  about  our  international 
oil  policies. 

This  office  prepares  the  national  emer- 
gency plans  for  oil  and  gas.  It  takes  part 
with  other  agencies  in  the  oil  and  gas 
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activities  of  Intermatlonal  organizations. 
It  is  involved  In  planning  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  our  needs  and  the  needs 
of  our  allies  unde  r  emergency  conditions. 

It  receives  adilce  about  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  frori  a  dozen  or  so  impor- 
tant industry  advisory  committees.  It 
works  with  the  i  States,  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  C  rganization,  the  OECD, 
with  the  Economic  Commission  for  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States-Canada  Joint 
Emergency  Rescjurces  Planning  Com- 
mittee, and  with  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact. 1 

We  all  know  that  the  Interstate  OU 
Compact  Commission,  in  the  name  of 
conservation,  controls  the  amoimt  of  the 
domestic  oil  production  in  this  country 
and  indirectly  maintains  the  price  of  oil. 

This  is  a  greati  power  and  a  great  au- 
thority. It  has  baen  said  today  in  debate 
that  the  Secreta^  of  the  Interior  can- 
not regxUate  th^  price  of  natural  gas. 
However,  throuih  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commfesion  he  has  great  In- 
fluence In  the  amount  of  domestic  oil 
production  In  the  country  and  the  price 
ofoU.- 

As  tRfe  Organisation  Manual  and  the 
Presidential  letter  setting  it  up  both 
state,  the  Office!  of  Oil  and  Gas  is  the 
agency  in  the  Fdderal  Government  hav- 
ing primary  responsibility  for  leadership 
and  information  fcn  oil  and  gas. 

THE  on.  IMipRT  ADMINISTRATION 

Another  majoj-  office  In  the  Interior 
Department  is  tie  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
tration. Under  a]  Presidential  proclama- 
tion of  March  loi  1959,  entitled  "Adjust- 
ing Imports  of  Pttroleum  and  Petroleum 
Products  Into  t^e  United  States,"  the 
Secretary  of  thfe  Interior  controls  the 
amount  of  foreiin  oil  which  comes  Into 
the  United  States  and  Indirectly  the 
price  of  oil.  ! 

Supposedly,  in  the  interests  of  nation- 
al security,  it  intposes  restrictions  upon 
the  Importation  of  crude  oil,  unfinished 
oils,  and  finished  petroleum  products. 
Here  is  the  powir  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  wllljhave  as  far  as  the  Ma- 
chiasport  reflnerw  is  concerned  because  If 
they  are  to  function,  they  must  get  that 
crude  oil  over  which  the  Secretary  has 
power. 

The  Administ^tion  allocates  imports 
and  issues  import  licenses.  As  any  one 
who  reads  the  newspapers  knows,  these 
functions  affect]  the  cost  of  living  of 
countless  millions  of  American  consimi- 
ers  who  either  d^end  on  oU  and  gas  for 
fuel  or  who  paj  a  price  for  their  fuel 
which  is  affected  directly  by  the  actions 
of  this  office.  Not  only  are  individuals  af- 
fected by  its  poicies  but  also  large  sec- 
tions of  this  country  are  affected  by  what 
this  office  does.   I 

This  agency  has  the  authority  over 
the  importation  I  of  oil  for  foreign  trade 
zones,  a  subject  Which  has  been  of  much 
interest  lately.  Especially  in  connection 
with  the  State  of  Maine's  application  for 
a  foreign  trade  zone  at  Machiasp>ort.  This 
is  a  responsibility^  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

THE  on. 

The  Oil  Impoift 
tablished  jy  th« 
rior.  He  appoints 
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bers. Its  major  job  Is  to  consider  peti- 
tions by  those  who  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Oil  Import  Ad- 
ministration operating  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

OTHER    ACTIVITIES    AFFECTINO    OU.    AND    GAS 

There  are  dozens  of  other  activities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  which  affect  oil  and  gas. 
For  example,  the  policies  followed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  fuels  research 
affect  oil  and  gas  as  it  develops  new  and 
competing  products,  does  research  into 
such  items  as  oil  shale,  which  would 
vastly  affect  the  existing  oil  institutions, 
or  develops  methods  of  reducing  the 
costs  of  existing  fuels. 

The  jurisdiction  which  the  Secretary 
has  over  Indian  affairs  and  Indian  lands 
involves  gas  and  oil.  Further,  whether 
public  lands,  other  than  Indian  lands, 
are  to  be  opened  to  development  or  pre- 
served, and  in  what  manner.  Involve 
gas  and  oil,  and  is  very  largely  in  the 
discretion,  authority,  and  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Whether  a  new  national  park  or  na- 
tional monument  is  to  be  designated  or 
whether  such  an  area  is  to  be  opened 
to  development  affects  the  gas  and  oil 
industry. 

As  in  the  p.ast  those  with  vital  economic 
interests  at 'stake  will  bring  great  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  open  up  lands  for  leasing  and 
development,  oppose  preservation  and 
parks,  and  generally  support  their  nar- 
row interest  as  opposed  to  the  general 
public  interest. 

Amassed  on  one  side  are  the  powerful 
economic  groups,  especially  oil  and  gas, 
with  their  vast  holdings,  their  dozens  of 
special  tax  and  other  privileges,  their 
ability  to  affect  elections,  and  their  power 
in  the  councils  of  the  banks  and  industry 
and  international  companies. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  power 
and  influence  are  diffused,  and  who  are 
no  match  for  the  concentrated  Influence 
of  the  oil  and  gas  corporations. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  OIL  INTERESTS 

Very  few  people  realize  just  how  pow- 
erful the  oil  interests  are.  They  have  tax 
privileges  which  in  extent  and  amoimt 
are  almost  unbelievable  to  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  pays  his  taxes,  does  his  duty, 
and  supports  his  country  through  the 
payment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  In- 
come he  earns. 

OIL    TAX    PRIVILEGES 

Let  me  just  list  some  of  the  tax  privi- 
leges which  the  oil  Industry  has.  This 
will  help  put  their  power  in  perspective. 
I  will  not  list  those  deductions  which  are 
available,  and  quite  properly  so,  to  all 
industries,  such  as  the  ordinary  costs  of 
doing  business,  travel,  salaries,  and  oper- 
ating expenses.  The  oil  and  gas  Industry 
gets  much  more. 

First  of  all.  the  cost  of  dry  holes  is 
written  off  completely  against  the  in- 
come received  from  successful  drillings. 

In  the  second  place,  the  oil  companies 
can  deduct  what  are  known  as  intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs.  What 
this  does  is  to  allow  the  big  oil  companies 
to  "experise"  in  the  first  year  from  75 


to  90  percent  of  their  drilling,  develop- 
ment, and  exploration  costs.  This  means 
that  they  can  write  off  in  1  year,  as  an 
expense,  items  which  most  companies 
have  to  write  off  over  the  life  of  the 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  are  close 
to  the  industry  that  the  intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  cost  privilege  is  at 
least  equal  and  maybe  superior  in  value 
to  the  Infamous  oil  depletion  allowance. 
My  imderstanding  is  that  it  amoimts  to 
at  least  $2.5  billion  a  year  to  the  industry. 

This  is  a  tax  privilege  which  the  oil 
industry  has  which  most  other  industries 
do  not  have. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  who  is  an 
expert  in  these  matters  and  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  find 
the  Senator's  remarks  very  interesting. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  mind  us- 
ing a  different  word  when  he  refers  to 
depletion  allowance  and  say  percentage 
depletion  allowance  because  they  get  a 
percentage  whether  there  is  actually  any 
depletion  or  any  relationship  in  the 
depreciation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  in  a  percentage,  which  is  27  Vis 
percent  of  the  gross,  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  net,  and  they  can  use  it  over  £Uid 
over  again.  A  study  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  showed 
that  on  the  average  these  wells  are  not 
written  off  once  or  twice  but  an  average 
of  18  times.  It  is  like  someone  in  buslnes.s 
buying  a  machine  and  writing  it  off  on 
his  taxes  18  fold.  That  is  the  kind  of  ad- 
vantage they  have. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  actually 
has  no  relationship  to  depletion.  It  is 
merely  a  formula  for  tax  deductions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  third  major  tax  privilege  the  oil 
industry  has  is  the  depletion  allowance. 
The  oil  companies  receive  a  tax  deduc- 
tion equal  to  27"  2  percent  of  their  gross 
Income  up  to  50  percent  of  their  net  in- 
come, which  is  completely  free  from  tax- 
ation. The  depletion  allowance  can  be 
used  to  offset  income  from  sources  other 
than  oil.  Those  who  invest  in  gas  and  oil 
often  do  so  in  order  to  reduce  their  taxes 
from  other  sources. 

This  privilege  amoimts  to  over  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  just  for  oil  and  gas  alone.  Be- 
cause of  it  and  the  other  points  I  have 
listed,  Atlantic  Richfield  which  earned 
$145  million  in  1967  paid  not  1  cent  in 
Federal  income  tax. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  percentage  depletion  de- 
ductions can  be  offset  against  other 
income? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  per- 
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centage  depletion  deduction  is  only  avail- 
able with  respect  to  oil  properties,  or  the 
income  from  oil  properties.  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement,  he  has 
a  different  understanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do.  That 
was  my  initial  understanding.  I  thought 
it  was  a  shocking  advantage  given  to  one 
industry.  When  I  discovered  it  was  appli- 
cable to  income  from  other  sources,  I 
was  particularly  unhappy,  and  it  re- 
doubled my  determination  to  do  all  I 
could,  to  reduce  it,  and  to  cut  it  back  to 
about  15  percent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  who  always  does  his 
homework  very  carefully,  that  I  would 
have  to  have  powerful  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Before  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  prepared  tax  returns  involving  oil 
operating  interests  and  never  have  I 
heard  that  percentage  depletion  could 
be  offset  against  anything  except  oil  pro- 
duction. ,.,_..  J 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  get  the  information.  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  it  with  me  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  moment,  but  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  obtain  it  and  give  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Furthermore,  as  the 
Senator  has  accurately  pointed  out.  it 
cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  net  income, 
and  that  net  income  is  from  the  oil  prop- 
erty or  the  oil  Income  and  not  from  other 
income.  This  is  a  technical  area  of  the 
tax  law  and  I  can  understand  how  one 
could  be  confused  over  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information spread  around.  I  thought  I 
should  get  this  point  over,  because  if 
what  the  Senator  says  is  true.  It  should 
be  fully  substantiated  for  the  Record. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  another  priv- 
ilege which  the  oil  and  gas  industry  uses 
because  of  its  vast  holdings  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  It  is  known  as 
the  14-point  Western  Hemisphere  deduc- 
tion. This  deduction  is  taken  after  the 
other  deductions  and  credits  are  taken. 
When  a  final  figure  for  taxable  income  is 
arrived  at,  these  companies  may  then  re- 
duce their  actual  tax  rate  by  14  points, 
or  from  48  to  34  percent  for  corpora- 
tions with  income  over  $25,000.  That  is 
another  reason  why  many  of  our  major 
oil  companies  pay  little  or  no  tax. 

Another  privilege  the  oil  companies 
have  is  that  oil  royalties  paid  to  foreign 
areas,  especially  to  the  Middle  Eastern 
kings,  potentates,  sheiks,  and  rulers,  are 
offset  against  the  taxes  they  owe  at  home. 
This  is  called  the  "golden  gimmick." 

These  payments  are  not  treated  as  ex- 
penses or  as  deductions  from  income, 
which  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
They  are  treated  as  taxes  paid  and  are 
credited  dollar  for  dollar  against  the  ac- 
tual taxes  owed  at  home  by  the  American 
corporations.  That  makes  it  very  con- 
venient, of  course.  What  the  foreign 
country  does  is  to  have  the  royalty  equal 
the  taxes  which  otherwise  would  be  paid. 
As  a  result,  the  big  international  corpor- 
ations do  not  have  to  pay  any  Federal  tax 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  all. 

These  are  among  the  special  tax  privi- 
leges which  the  oil  and  gas  companies 


receive.  They  are  the  reason  why  many 
companies  pay  little  or  no  income  tax  on 
their  earnings. 

OIL     COMPANIES     PAT     FEW     FEDERAL     TAXES 

The  August  5  issue  of  Oil  Week  gave 
details  on  the  tax  payments  of  23  of  the 
country's  largest  oil  refiners.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  data  gives  the  Federal 
and  other  tax  payments  from  1962 
through  1967. 

Only  five  of  these  23  companies  paid 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  net  income 
in  taxes  in  any  one  of  the  6  years.  The 
average  Federal  tax  payment  in  every 
one  of  the  6  years  for  these  23  major  oil 
companies,  was  less  than  10  percent. 

Some  of  the  figures  are  really  astound- 
ing. In  1967,  Texaco  paid  only  1.9  per- 
cent. Standard  of  California  paid  1.2  per- 
cent. Marathon  paid  2.8  percent. 

Look  at  the  figures  for  Standard  of 
New  Jersey,  the  largest  of  them  all.  It 
had  a  substantial  income  ranging  from 
$1.3  billion  up  to  $2.1  billion.  From  1962 
through  1967  it  paid,  respectively,  0.6 
percent.  4.3  percent.  1.7  percent,  4.9  per- 
cent, 6.3  percent,  and  7.9  percent. 

In  the  case  of  Atlantic-Rlchfield,  the 
figures  are  truly  amazing.  In  1965  the 
two  separate  companies  were  merged.  In 
the  years  1962-64,  Atlantic  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  whatsoever.  After  the 
merger,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  new 
combined  company  paid  a  single  cent  in 
Federal  income  taxes.  Yet,  in  this  period 
the  company  had  net  income  of  from  $56 
million  to  $145  million. 

While  Richfield  paid  nominal  taxes  in 
1962  and  1963,  in  1964  it  not  only  paid 
no  taxes  but  received  a  Federal  income 
tax  credit  of  $629,000  even  though  it 
earned  over  $26  million  that  year  before 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  lowest  tax  bracket 
for  individuals  is  14  percent.  The  ordi- 
nary taxpayer  must  wonder  why  he  pays 
14,  or  16,  or  20  percent  of  his  hard  earned 
income  to  the  Federal  Government  when 
a  company  like  Richfield  paid  no  taxes 
whatsoever  on  $26  million  and,  in  fact, 
got  $629,000  back. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  week,  predicted  that  unless 
we  did  eliminate  some  of  the  loopholes 
in  our  tax  laws,  we  were  going  to  have 
a  real  taxpayer  revolt  on  our  hands  in 
this  country. 

These  are  the  powerful  economic  forces 
with  which  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  contend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  these  figures  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

THE     OIL      LOBBY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  privileges  and  the  problems  of  im- 
port quotsis  give  us  only  a  small  under- 
standing of  the  power  and  infiuence  of 
the  gas  and  oil  lobby  and  the  interests 
they  have  to  protect. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  of  No- 
vember 29.  1968.  gave  some  information 
about  the  oil  and  gas  lobby  which  shows 
how  this  immensely  powerful  industry 


puts  pressure  on  Congress  and  what  it 
can  throw  into  the  battle  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  industry  includes  among  its  num- 
bers the  largest  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Even  though  the  industry  does 
not  produce  military  hardware,  no  less 
than  six  of  its  companies  were  among 
the  100  largest  defense  contractors  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

In  1967,  the  value  of  the  crude  oil  it 
produced  at  the  well-head  was  $9.3  bil- 
lion. Natural  gas  at  the  well-head  was 
worth  almost  $3  billion.  Oil  refineries, 
at  a  later  stage  in  the  processing,  shipped 
products  worth  over  $20  billion  an- 
nually. Over  $1  billion  of  chemicals  and 
fuels  were  extracted  from  the  natural 
gas.  The  value  of  the  assets  owned  by 
the  industry  were  of  course  many  many 
times  greater  than  the  annual  produc- 
tion. 

As  the  Congressional  Quartetly 
points  out,  there  are  at  least  eight  major 
lobbying  organizations  here  in  Wash- 
ington whose  job  it  is  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  gas  and  oil.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  the  men  involved  to  say  that  these 
organizations  hire  former  key  Congress- 
men to  run  their  organizations.  We  all 
know  that  the  most  influential  and  able 
law  firms  in  Washington  represent  their 
interest.  And  none  of  us  are  unaware  of 
the  tremendous  infiuence  the  industry 
has  at  election  time  with  their  direct  and 
indirect  contributions,  and  their  ability 
to  influence  the  organization,  legisla- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  Congress  and 
executive  agencies. 

Among  the  great  issues  over  which 
they  contend  are  the  depletion  and  other 
tax  privileges,  the  question  of  import 
quotas  and  domestic  production  quotas, 
and  the  leasing  and  development  of  our 
public  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Quarterly  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

SECRETARY     MUST    WITHSTAND    PRESSURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
therefore  ver>'  clear,  very  clear.  Mr. 
President,  that  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  understands  how  powerful 
the  oil  and  gas  companies  are  and  is 
willins  to  defend  the  public  interest 
against  them,  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
will  have  their  way  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people. 

A  weak  or  ordinary  man  cannot  do  the 
job.  As  Secretary,  such  a  man  could  not 
stand  the  pressures  from  such  powerful 
groups.  He  mast  be  an  extraordinary 
man.  He  must  understand  these  forces. 
He  must  have  great  moral  courage.  It 
takes  that  to  defend  the  land  and  re- 
sources of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  oil  and  gas  and  other  pow- 
erful interest  groups. 

Governor  Hlckel  is  neither  a  weak  nor 
an  ordinary  man.  But  he  has  extraordi- 
narily close  ties  to  the  oil  industry  which 
has  so  often  been  the  adversary  of  the 
American  public  interest.  The  job  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  important 
because  he  represents  the  public  in  the 
contest  with  the  oil  industry.  That  is 
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IMPULSI^  E    ACTION 


Under  questioninjg  by  Senator  Met- 
CALF,  Governor  Hicl;el  was  unable  to  re- 
member— as  has  be((n  brought  out — who 


of    public    utilities 


were  and  how  the;    were  appointed.  It 


;  that  he  could  not 


remember    the    nanes    of    the    people 


or  even  that  he  had 


appointed  them  himself.  Certainly  this 
raised  doubts  as  to  h  is  capacity  to  admin- 
ister a  department  £  s  complex  as  the  De- 
partment of  the  Inferior. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


I  am  happy  to  yield, 
wonder  if  the  Sena- 
Governor  of  Alaska 
of  the  State  and  that 


a  State  public  se  -vice  commissioner  s 
job  is  not  a  full-time  job.  Those  men 
meet  from  time  tci  time  to  set  policy. 
I  do  not  see  how  an  yone  could  pull  those 
names  out  of  a  hat.  How  could  he  re- 
member the  nameii  of  the  members  of 
some  160-odd  commissions,  all  of  which 


Ive  members? 


Mr.  PROXMIREi  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  my 
question,  but  in  response  to  the  com- 
mittee's questions,  the  Governor  ought 
to  know  whether  le  has  the  power  to 
appoint  members  cf  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  II  the  Senator  will  per- 


mit me  to  discuss 
served  for  4  years 


;his  matter  a  little.  I 
in  the  State  legisla- 


ture. I  could  not  name  them,  and  I  voted 
every  year  to  confli  m  them.  The  Senator 
ought  to  see  the  1st.  Does  the  Senator 
think  a  man  who  has  been  under  that 
tiring  questioning  1  or  3  days,  and  who  is 
not  a  lawyer.  couJd  tell  the  committee 
the  names  and  wl  ether  or  not  he  had 


the  power  to  appoint  them?  That  would 
include  the  question  of  whether  he  ap- 
pointed them,  as  he  sometimes  does,  or 
whether  he  appointed  them  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  legislature,  as  he  sometimes 
does.  I  was  not  surprised.  He  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "Ted,  is  that  the  way  it  is? 
I  do  not  recall."  Neither  did  I. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  en- 
lighten me  as  to  what  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  does  in  his  State? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  There  is  no  public  utilities 
commission.  It  regulates  rates,  but  it  does 
not  regulate  the  rates  of  oil  and  gas  in 
pipelines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  does  regulate 
rates? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Of  utilities  outside  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  State  of  Alaska.  There 
is  a  continuing  body.  The  members  do  not 
meet  all  the  time.  There  are  about  three 
people  on  the  staff,  as  I  recall,  who  try 
to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  interrupt  at 
this  point  to  say  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  makes  an  excellent  point, 
but  I  think  he  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that, 
as  complicated  as  is  the  Job  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  it  is  nothing,  it  is  a  far 
simpler  Job,  than  being  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  As  I  pointed  out,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  have  a  very  much 
broader  area,  and  much  greater  and  more 
complex  problems  than  does  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska.  I  say  that  with  much 
respect  for  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
his  job  there.  After  all,  160  people  are 
not  many.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  have  jurisdiction  over  many, 
many  more,  and  its  job  will  be  far  more 
complex  and  over  a  much  more  ramified 
field.  So  if  the  Governor  does  not  know 
whether  he  would  appoint  people  who 
regulate  outside  the  cities  in  Alaska,  I 
think  it  would  raise  a  question  as  to  his 
capacity  to  administer  a  department  as 
complex  and  as  vast  as  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  only  say  that  I 
served  for  some  years  as  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  I  compre- 
hend very  well  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  Senator  is 
not  up  for  appointment.  He  might  have 
my  vote  if  he  were. 

Mr.  ST2VENS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
might  need  some  votes  for  my  present 
position  later.  I  merely  say  that,  having 
a  government  as  we  have  in  Alaska — 
and  it  is  unique — the  Governor  appoints 
members  of  boards  and  commissions, 
some  of  whom  he  appoints  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  legislature  and 
others  for  whom  he  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature.  So  to  ask  the 
Governor  the  question  that  the  Senator 
asked  and  to  get  the  answer  he  received 
showed  to  me  it  was  a  perfectly  honest 
response  and  that  Governor  Hickel  was 
trying  to  tell  the  committee  exactly  what 
he  had  in  mind  and  to  be  honest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  have  any 
doubt  that  it  was  his  honest  response. 
It  shows  what  was  in  the  Governor's 
mind.  But  it  also  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  had  a  grasp  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Alaska,  which  is  far  simpler 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  STEVKNS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
personal  about  this,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber even  the  names  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  who  served  In  the 
last  few  years.  But  the  Senator  voted  for 
them.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
name  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  under  Secretary  Udall. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  couise  not.  I  did 
not  appoint  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  the  Senator  voted 
to  confirm  those  nominations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
I  could  not  name  all  of  the  Under  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  under  Secretary 
Udall.  He  knows  that  is  a  completely 
irrelevant  question. 

UNFAMII.1\R    WITH    CONSERVATION 

Under  questioning  by  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN.  Governor  Hickel  admitted  that 
he  acted  impulsively  in  preventing  the 
Japane.se  from  buying  fish  from  the 
Kuskokwin  fishing  coop>erativs.  He 
agreed  that  at  the  time  of  his  action  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  legal  basis  for 
his  action  and  that,  even  today,  great 
doubt  exists  whether  he  had  any  legal 
power  to  act.  But  in  the  job  of  SecretaiT 
of  the  Interior,  no  man  can  or  should 
act  impulsively  when  the  issue  of  our 
great  natural  resources  is  at  stake.  No 
man  should  act  without  clear  legal  au- 
thority when  the  great  resources  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  involved. 

Under  questioning  by  Senator  Nelson. 
my  colleague.  Governor  Hickel  admitted 
that  he  was  not  familiar  with  most  of 
the  great  conservation  issues  facing  our 
Nation.  Although  no  one  can  expect  him 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  details  and 
minor  issues  in  the  Department,  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  have  in  that 
office  a  man  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
very  rudiments  and  basic  principles  of 
conservation. 

It  is  the  most  important  conservation 
position  in  our  Government. 

CAN    HE    STAND    UP    TO    THE    OIL    INTERESTS? 

But  the  primary  reason  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  Governor  Hickel  is  that  he  has 
not  shown  the  capacity  or  the  willing- 
ness to  stand  up  to  the  oil  industry 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  groups  in  our  Nation. 

Without  a  strong  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, willing  to  do  battle  to  protect  our 
resources,  the  oil  industry  will  dominate 
the  oil  policies  of  our  Government  as  it 
has  not  since  the  Harding  administra- 
tion. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Governor  Hickel. 
if  confirmed,  will  prove  me  wrong;  that 
he  will  protect  our  resources  and  the  con- 
sumers from  the  oil  industry.  But  so  far 
he  has  not  shown  any  inclination  to  do 
so. 

OPPOSED    OWN     PARTY    NOMINEES 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  My  op- 
position is  not  based  on  any  partisan 
reason.  I  would  have  exactly  the  same 
attitude  if  Hubert  Humphrey  had  been 
elected  and  had  nominated  Governor 
Hickel  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

OPPOSED    GOVERNOR    CONNALLY 

In  fact,  in  1961,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy nominated  Gov.  John  Connally  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  spoke  at  some 
length  against  the  nomination.  I  csist 
what  I  believe  was  the  only  vote  against 
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his  confirmation.  I  did  this  for  a  reason 
very  similar  to  the  primary  reason  why  I 
oppose  Governor  Hickel. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Governor 
Connally  was  the  principal  purchaser  of 
oil  for  the  armed  services.  But  he  was 
also  the  executor  of  the  Richardson 
estate,  which  at  that  time  represented 
one  of  the  largest  single  oil  holdings  in 
the  world. 

OPPOSED    JOHN    M.    KELLY 

I  also  opposed  another  Kermedy  ap- 
pointment, that  of  Mr.  John  M.  Kelly  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources. 

That  name  has .  been  raised  several 
times  by  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Allott). 

Again  I  believed  that  Mr.  Kelly  had 
ties  too  close  to  the  oil  and  gas  lobby  to 
resist  their  pressures  on  his  office.  Under 
him  was  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship and  information  on  petroleum  and 
gas. 

OPPOSED    LAWRENCE    J.    O'CONNOR 

In  August  1961,  I  held  the  Senate 
floor  for  341^2  hours  to  oppose  President 
Kennedy's  nomination  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
J.  O'Connor  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Again,  this  connection  with  the 
oil  lobby  was  my  principal  reason. 

OPPOSED    JOE    T.    DICKERSON 

In  1964  I  fought  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Joe  T.  Dickerson  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas.  which  was  under  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mineral  Resources  which  Mr. 
John  M.  Kelly  filled.  That  nomination 
merely  compounded  the  earlier  error. 

We  won  that  fight  when  Mr.  Dickerson 
asked  Secretary  Udall  to  withdraw  his 
name.  We  established  that  Mr.  Dicker- 
son's  pension  plan  with  Shell  OH  Co.  in- 
cluded a  clause  that  prevented  him  from 
acting  against  the  interests  of  his  for- 
mer employer.  This  was  a  clear  conflict 
of  interest. 

But  equally  as  important,  we  should 
not  put  oil  men  in  charge  of  the  office  in 
the  Federal  Government  with  primary 
responsibility  over  the  activities  of  oil 
and  gas. 

GOVERNOR   HICKEL 'S   ASSOCIATION   WITH   OIL 

Governor  Hickel,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  would  have  a  far  more  powerful 
position  in  relation  to  the  oil  industry 
than  any  one  of  the  four  men  I  opposed 
when  proposed  by  my  own  party. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  would 
make  the  final  decisions  on  oil  policy. 
But  his  record  as  Governor  indicates  to 
me  that  he  is  unlikely  to  subordinate  the 
industry's  needs  to  the  Nation's  needs. 

COMPANY   ASSOCIATIONS 

Governor  Hickel  has  long  had  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  oil  industry  and  its 
related  parts.  Although  he  testified  that 
he  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, he  had  been  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Anchorage  Natural  Gas  Co. 
and,  while  Governor,  held  stock  of  the 
company  in  trust. 

His  former  company,  the  Anchorage 
Natural  Gas  Co..  is  totally  dependent 
upon  gas  supplied  from  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula by  the  Union  and  Marathon  oil  com- 


panles.  Both  of  these  companies  are  ex- 
ploring wide  areas  of  Alaska  for  oil  and 
both  could  benefit  greatly  from  favorable 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  former  com- 
pany seems  to  be  doing  remarkably  well. 
In  the  first  half  of  1966  it  made  a  profit 
of  64  percent  on  its  equity  capital.  As 
Senator  Metcalf  pointed  out  the  average 
utility  is  delighted  to  earn  12  to  13  per- 
cent on  its  equity,  but  Governor  Hickel's 
former  company  earned  64  percent. 
Imagine,  64  percent.  The  company  must 
have  made  a  very  advantageous  contract 
with  Union  and  Marathon  oil  companies 
and,  apparently,  is  not  passlnp  out  on  the 
benefit  to  the  consumers.  I  should  think 
that  any  public  utilities  commission 
which  is  doing  even  a  minimal  job  would 
have  cut  down  the  utilitiss  rate  of  return 
long  ago.  But,  according  to  Governor 
Hickel.  this  company  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  public  utilities 
commission  because  it  only  serves  the 
city  of  Anchorage. 

PAST   OIL   LEASES 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  column 
by  Drew  Pearson  listed  an  oil  lea.se  on 
Alaskan  lands  which  Governor  Hickel 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Colorado 
Oil  &  Gas  Corp. 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  that  lease, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  bring  up  this  lease 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  not  to  show 
that  Governor  Hickel  has  committed  any 
improprieties,  but  to  show  his  close  con- 
nections with  the  oil  industry  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

This  lease,  which  was  addressed  to 
Governor  Hickel  in  care  of  the  Colorado 
Oil  &  Gas  Corp..  originated  in  1956  and 
did  not  end  until  1963.  Colorado  Oil  & 
Gas  Corp.,  according  to  Standard  &  Poors 
has  a  40  percent  interest  in  77,000  acres 
of  oil  land  in  Cook  Inlet  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  oil  and  gas  producing  areas  in 
Alaska.  In  addition,  it  is  reputed  to  be 
the  fourth  largest  lease  holder  on  the 
north  slope  of  Alaska,  the  area  of  prob- 
ably the  largest  oil  fields  in  the  world. 

I  think  this  lease  is  further  evidence 
of  Governor  Hickel's  long  association 
with  the  oil  industry.  I  think  this  evi- 
dence all  together  brings  into  question 
whether  he  will  combat  the  gigantic 
power  of  the  oil  industry.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  must  be  willing  to  stand 
up  to  them.  He  has  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  vast  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  powers  over  leasing  and 
development  of  great  areas  of  natural 
wealth  belonging  to  all  the  people.  The 
pressures  from  the  industry  on  the  Sec- 
retary to  act  in  their  interests  rather 
than  the  public  interest  will  be  constant 
and  demanding.  I  question  whether  a 
man  with  such  close  past  association  with 
the  industry  can  do  the  job. 

on,     APPOINTEES 

I  was  particularly  shocked  when  I  read 
the  testimony  that  Mr.  Hickel  named 
Thomas  Kelly  as  his  Commissioner  of 
Natural  Resources  without  ever  asking 


whether  Mr.  Kelly  had  disposed  of  his 
oil  stocks. 

Mr.  Kelly  had  been  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Halbouty  Oil  Co.  But 
Governor  Hickel  did  not  ask  whether  Mr. 
Kelly  had  dispo.sed  of  his  oil  stocks  be- 
cause the  possibility  of  a  confiict  of  in- 
terest did  not  occur  to  him  as  Mr.  Kelly 
was  with  an  independent  oil  company 
rather  than  a  major  oil  company. 

As  Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources 
for  the  State  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
responsible  for  protecting  the  State's  in- 
terest in  its  dealings  with  the  oil  com- 
panies. It  seems  clear  from  his  range  of 
responsibilities  that  he  should  not  have 
held  any  stock  in  any  company  which 
could  have  benefited  from  his  action. 
However,  it  is  apparent  from  Mr.  Kelly's 
own  statement  that  he  did  not  consider 
this  to  be  a  problem.  Not  only  did  he 
retain  his  stock  in  various  oil  companies, 
but  while  he  was  Commissioner  he 
bought  stock  in  the  British  American 
Petroleum  Corp.  This  stock  represents 
about  one-half  of  his  total  stock  hold- 
ings. British  American  Petroleum  Corp. 
is  one  of  the  leading  oil  exploreis  in 
Alaska  and,  as  Commissioner,  Mr.  Kelly, 
according  to  Governor  Hickel,  had  com- 
plete access  to  their  exploration  reports. 

TRADE    ZONE     VIEW 

As  Governor  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hickel 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Board  and,  indeed,  filed  suit  against 
the  State  of  Maine's  application  for  a 
foreign  trade  zone  at  Machiasport.  I 
need  not  go  into  detail  over  the  applica- 
tion and  its  ramifications  because  it  has 
become  a  very  sensitive  issue  as  the  de- 
bate has  already  indicated.  But  my 
friends  In  New  England  tell  me  that  this 
is  the  only  way  that  the  consumers  in 
New  England  can  get  lower  cost  home 
heating  oil.  The  consumers  in  New  Eng- 
land use  20  percent  of  the  home  heating 
oil  consumed  in  this  countiT,  yet  live  in 
the  highest  energy  cost  area  of  the  coun- 
try and  are  thus  forced  to  pay  higher 
costs  than  others  for  heating  their  homes. 

But  neither  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  oil  industn'  nor  Governor  Hickel 
appe."ired  to  be  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fects of  this  action.  Of  all  the  291  re- 
fineries in  the  country  not  one  is  lo- 
cated in  New  England,  which  consumes 
20  percent  of  all  the  home  heating  oil 
used  in  the  United  States.  This  project 
would  not  increase  the  level  of  imports 
which  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  coun- 
try. That  is  not  the  issue.  The  only  effect 
on  the  imports  which  come  into  the 
counti-y  would  be  that  the  share  of  the 
quota  would  be  smaller  foi  the  oil  com- 
panies which  already  have  them.  As  it 
stands  now  the  Federal  Government,  in 
essence,  grants  import  tickets  worth 
SI. 25  a  barrel  to  refiners,  most  of  whom 
never  actually  use  the  foreign  oil,  but, 
in  effect,  sell  the  import  tickets  for  a 
profit.  By  placing  a  quota  on  imports, 
the  effect  is  to  raise  the  price,  which  Is 
a  subsidy  to  the  industry.  This  fight  is 
not  over  the  total  imports  but  over  which 
groups  will  get  the  quotas. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Governor 
Hickel  is  so  opposed  to  the  project.  I 
realize  that  as  Governor  of  Alaska  he 
would  try  to  keep  the  price  of  oil  up  to 
give  the  oil  companies  more  incentive  to 
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explore  and  devel  )p  the  new  Alaskan  oil 
flnds,  but  I  cannot  ^ee  any  circumstances 
in  whicli  ttie  Alaskin  oil  could  be  trans- 
ported all  the  waj  across  Canada  into 
New  England.  In  i,ny  case,  the  level  of 
oil  imports  would  r  emain  the  same. 

to  another  aspect  of 
background    which 


This  brings  me 
Governor    Hickel's 


worries  me.  That  ii  his  unwillingness  to 
protect  the  consuiier  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Governor  h  ickel.  as  Governor  of 


Alaska,  did  all  that 
the  exploration  for 


he  could  to  encourage 
oil  in  Alaska  and  its 


exploitation,  becau!  e  he  felt  this  was  the 
quickest  v.ay  to  develop  the  State's  econ- 


omy.  As  Secretarj 


would  be  in  a  mu;h  better  position  to 
help  the  oil  industry  exploit  the  oil  re- 
sources lying  undei  Alaskan  soil.  Would 
he,  or  could  he.  tale  the  national  inter- 
est as  his  primary  concern  when  as  Sec- 
retary he  has  th<!  authority  and  the 
ability  to  speed  up  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Alaski? 

THE     YttKON-I  ORCUPINE     LAND 


desigr  ate 


Governor 


C  )ngress 


If  his  actions  in 
lands  north  of  the 
arr  any  indication 
he  wouldTlo  so 

Alaska  is  bisect«jd 
by  a  line  known 
Porcupine  line.  Noijth 
the  Alaskan  Stateqood 
served  to  all  the 
States    the    mineril 
known  to  be  preser  t 
the  State  of  Alaskji 
that  land  is  by 
dent  or  his 
Secretary'  of  the  In 
final  acts  as 
ignated   3   million 
near  the  major  oil 
of  the  line,  for  Aliska 
reason  for  choosing 
to  make  a  choice  of 
the   time   alloted 
choice   ran   out. 
extended  the  time 
but  he  had  to  make 
last  few  days  befo  e 
out.  He  did  not  check 
he  had  the  power  t<  i 
but  cliose  to  act 

As  a  matter  of 
gether  clear  in  his 
made  tiie  choice  before 
came  the  nominee 
Interior.  If  afterwatd 
self  in  the  situation 
lands  which  were 
under  the  Stateliocjd 
permission  of  the 
nate. 

Who  is  the  President 
would  probably  be 
Interior.  Then,  preslim 
dent's  designate  h« 
own  initial  choice 
lect  conflict  with 
in  key  sections  of 


tl  e 


th; 


Finally,  we  come 
concern  us  deeply : 
titude  toward  oil  shjale 
position  on  this  vitql 
wrote  him,  and  as 
answer  was  completjely 


of  the  Interior  he 


egard  to  the  mineral 

f  ukon  Porcupine  line 

I  question  whether 

from  east  to  west 

generally  as  the  Yukon 

of  that  line  under 

Act  Congress  re- 

lieople  of  the  United 

wealth    that    was 

The  only  way  that 

can  control  any  of 

perjnission  of  the  Presi- 

presumably  the 

erior.  Yet  among  his 

Mr.  Hickel  des- 

acres   of  land   right 

find,  which  is  north 

He  gave  as  his 

this  land  that  he  had 

mineral  lands  before 

Congress   for   the 

had  already 

or  such  choice  ones, 

the  choice  in  the 

the  extension  ran 

s  to  find  out  whether 

make  such  a  choice, 

hope  for  the  best. 

he  was  not  alto- 

tjestimony  whether  he 

or  after  he  be- 

for  Secretary  of  the 

then  he  put  him- 

where  he  chose  oil 

available  to  Alaska 

Act  except  by  the 

President  or  his  desig- 


ai  d 
f  i  ict. 


s  designate?  That 

:he  Secetai-y  of  the 

ably  as  the  Pre.^:!- 

would  approve  his 

This  would  be  in  di- 

intent  o-  Congress 

Statehood  Act. 


OIL   SHALE    :  EVELOPMENT 


10 


one  area  that  must 
(governor  Hickel's  at- 

development.  His 
issue  is  not  clear.  I 
say,  I  thought  his 

ambiguous. 


He  told  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee: 

I  think  basically  oil  shale  development  will 
come  about  by  two  methods.  One  will  be  an 
economic  need  and  the  other  possibly  would 
be  by  government  direction.  And  when  I 
stated  that  It  could  be  possibly  a  combina- 
tion of  public  and  private.  And  I  think  above 
all.  regardless  of  who  does  It,  and  the  mini- 
mum the  government  should  do  should  set 
the  guidelines  of  how  It  should  be  developed, 
and  possibly  I  dont  know  at  this  point 
whether  royalties  are  set  now,  or  what  the 
guidelines  are,  but  under  Federal  lands  and 
State  lands,  as  one  of  Just  general  philosophy 
I  think  we  definitely  have  to  set  the  guide- 
lines of  how  and  when  it  should  happen, 
other   than   that   of   economics. 

Tills  obviously  is  a  statement  that  can 
mean  all  things  to  all  men.  It  gives  us  no 
concrete  information  on  how  these  shale 
lands  are  to  be  developed. 

Governor  Hickel  went  on  to  say  that 
if  atomic  energy  were  used  to  create  an 
underground  explosion  and  thus  convert 
oil  shale  to  shale  oil  undergroimd,  the 
so-called  in  situ  method,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  have  some  responsi- 
bility because  private  industry,  in  the 
Governor's  words,  "literally  can't  do  It 
at  all  or  couldn't  do  as  well."  However 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  last  study 
contemplating  a  joint  industry-Govern- 
ment effort  to  develop  the  resource  in 
this  way,  he  understood,  "wasn't  too 
favorable." 

THE    ISSTJES    ARE    IMPORTANT 

Many  people  may  ask  "Why  the  big 
fuss  over  oil  shale?  After  all,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  tried  to  lease  three 
large  tracts  and  the  highest  bid  he  could 
get  was  a  paltry  $250,000,  or  $199.04  per 
acre."  To  many  these  low  bids  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  resource  is  not  worth  a 
great  deal.  But  as  principle  sponsor  of 
the  Oil  Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals 
Development  Act  I  can  tell  you  with 
complete  conviction  that  this  is  far  from 
the  truth. 

First  we  must  recognize  that  the  com- 
pany bidding  on  tracts  recently  put  up 
for  lease  by  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Oil  Shale  Corp.,  otherwise  known  as 
TOSCO,  stated  through  its  President, 
Hein  Koolsbergen,  that  a  geological  eval- 
uation carried  out  by  TOSCO  "has 
tended  to  confirm  the  existence  of  oil 
shale  reserves  of  such  quality  and  extent 
to  justify  a  larger  bonus  bid,"  but  that 
other  geological  indications  "raise  seri- 
ous questions  of  mineability." 

To  quote  Mr.  Koolsbergen  further: 

Despite  these  uncertain  conditions  and 
lease- terms,  we  have  made  an  unconditional 
bonus  bid  of  $250,000.  We  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  If  the  unfavorable  geological  con- 
ditions can  be  disproved,  and  If  the  indicated 
reserves  are  confirmed,  a  $20  million  delayed 
bonus  bid  of  Tract  2  would  not  impose  any 
actual  cost.  In  excess  of  the  high  cost  of  roy- 
alty payments,  on  a  successful  developer. 
Even  at  the  high  royalty  rates  imposed  under 
the  lease,  such  a  leasehold  could  be  commer- 
cially developed  using  the  TOSCO  system. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  this  land  is  like- 
ly to  be  worth  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
money — in  my  estimation  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  bonus  royalty  TOSCO 
was  willing  to  pay — if  such  questions  as 
the  pres^ce  of  severe  fracturing  and  the 


presence  of  water  in  the  formation  above 
the  mineable  oil  shale  could  be  satis- 
factorily resolved. 

WAITING  FOR  CHANGE  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Other  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
low  bids  on  this  land.  For  example,  many 
commentators  have  felt  that  major  oil 
companies  simply  believe  that  they  can 
get  the  land  more  cheaply,  without  dif- 
ficult conditions  attached  to  the  lease 
agreements,  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, and  of  course  this  is  precisely 
where  my  concern  about  the  views  and 
intentions  of  Governor  Hickel  assume 
great  relevance. 

For  instance  the  recently  proposed 
lease  terms  would  have  required  a  lessee 
to  produce  during  the  3  years  preceding 
the  11th  anniversary  of  the  lease  an  av- 
erage of  25,000  barrels  per  day  of  shale 
oil,  in  the  case  of  one  lease,  and  40,000 
barrels  per  day  for  each  of  the  other  two 
leases. 

But  why  would  not  big  oil  lessees  want 
to  produce  shale  oil  from  leased  land? 
And  why  are  they  not  producing  shale 
oil  from  the  200,000  acres,  more  or  less, 
now  in  private  hands?  Chris  Welles,  a 
former  reporter  for  Life  magazine,  who 
was  asked  to  resign  after  a  story  he  wrote 
on  oil  shale  was  killed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, answered  the  question  this  way 
in  an  article  in  Harper's  magazine: 

A  flood  of  cheap  shale  oil  could  drastically 
weaken  the  carefully  supported  price  of 
crude  and  might,  as  a  respected  energy  ex- 
p>ert  put  It,  make  "Texas  and  Oklahoma  start 
looking  like  another  Appalachla."  Given  the 
financial  and  political  muscle  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry— which  has  managed  through  Import 
quotas  and  depletion  allowances  to  keep 
prices  and  profits  high  despite  a  world  crude 
surplus — this  prospect  seems  remote.  But 
since  it  is  a  possibility,  the  oil  industry  has 
hedged  its  position  by  doing  everything  it 
can  to  keep  the  shale  below  ground.  It  has 
more  or  less  dictated  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's do-nothing  shale  jjollcy.  It  has  either 
bought  or  acquired  control  of  most  of  the 
privately  owned  shale  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  refused  to  Invest  anything  more 
than  token  amounts  in  shale  research. 

If  we  accept  Mr.  Welles'  argument,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  industry  would  not 
be  interested  in  acquiring  lease  rights  in 
shale-oil  land  if  those  rights  were  ac- 
companied by  a  duty  to  develop  the  land 
and  develop  it  quickly.  Those  were  the 
terms  of  the  lease. 

The  lease  terms  for  the  land  recently 
offered  also  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
environmental  and  recreation  values 
were  to  be  safeguarded.  For  instance  the 
lease  terms  read  "overburden,  mine 
waste,  spent  shale,  slimes  and  other  solid 
or  suspended  wastes  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  accordance  with  the  following  re- 
quirements." The  lease  terms  then  go  on 
to  list  seven  requirements.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural to  expect  that  potential  lessees 
would  carefully  weigh  the  possibility  of 
leasing  this  land  under  more  favorable 
conditions  insofar  as  conservation  re- 
quirements are  concerned  imder  the 
Nixon  administration,  particularly  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior-designate 
has  indicated  his  opposition  to  conserva- 
tion for  conservation's  sake. 

Others  have  said  that  Secretary  Udall 


received  nonresponsive  bids  for  the 
three  test  oil  shale  leases  because  recent 
discoveries  of  vast  crude  oil  reserves  on 
Alaska's  north  slope  have  unsettled  the 
domestic  market,  thus  dictating  a  cau- 
tious approach  to  other  oil  investment 
decisions. 

RESERVES    WORTH    BILLIONS 

A  third  explanation  is  that  the  major 
oil  companies,  feeling  that  they  already 
have  the  technology  to  develop  an  oil 
shale  operation,  prefer  to  use  that  tech- 
nology on  land  they  already  hold,  thus 
avoiding  the  payment  of  royalties  to  and 
sharing  of  patents  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  need  only  go  back  to  the  report 
of  the  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Beard,  a  group 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  to  analyze  the  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  oil  shale  land 
and  including  such  pro-industry  figures 
as  Orlo  Childs  and  Milo  Perkins,  to  rec- 
ognize that  oil  shale  land  has  great 
value.  In  the  words  of  that  report: 

An  area  in  the  heart  of  the  (oil  shale) 
basin  of  about  350  square  miles  contains 
some  600  billion  barrels  of  oil  equivalent, 
and  in  parts  of  this  nrea  a  single  5,120-acre 
,  plot — the  size  of  the  lease  presently  provided 
by  the  leasing  laws — contains  as  much  as  18 
billion  barrels,  an  amount  equal  to  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  proved  reserves  of 
petroleum. 

In  May  of  1968  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  published  a  study  titled  "Pros- 
pects for  Oil  Shale  Development."  On 
page  5  a  chart  listed  the  known  recover- 
able reserves  of  shale  oil  in  the  United 
States  as  50  billion  barrels,  and  this  is 
oil  recoverable  at  current  prices.  Undis- 
covered recoverable  resources  are  listed 
at  2.000  billion — 2  trillion— barrels.  A 
technological  advance  or  breakthrough 
could  obviously  be  the  key  that  opens  a 
treasure  chest  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  billions  of  barrels  of  shale  oil. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  we 
must  not  downgrade  or  underplay  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  oil  shale  lands — 80 
percent  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  it  is  why  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
see  that  the  land  is  developed  in  the 
public  interest,  not  just  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  a  few  private  oil  giants. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  natural  re- 
source the  country  has  ever  had,  perhaps 
its  most  valuable  resource,  is  estimated 
today  to  amount  to  the  equivalent  of  $25,- 
000  for  every  one  of  the  50  million  Ameri- 
can families,  and  it  belongs  at  this  point 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
general  public. 

How  will  Secretary -designate  Hickel 
handle  the  oil  shale  question?  Will  he 
protect  the  public  interest,  or  will  he  sur- 
render to  industry  pressures  and  alienate 
these  precious  acres?  When  one  con- 
siders this  generous  treatment  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Alaska,  and  when  one  con- 
siders his  past  record  on  conservation, 
there  is  very  little  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  will  be  a  forceful  advocate  of  the 
public  interest. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  jurisdiction  over  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  of  land  and 


mineral  resources  which  belong  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  In  fact,  one-third 
of  the  land  of  the  Nation  is  imder  his  De- 
partment. 

Included  in  these  vast  resources  are 
huge  areas  where  oil  and  gas  are  found 
or  produced.  Under  him  is  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas,  the  chief  Goverrmient  agen- 
cy which  deals  with  the  industry. 

The  oil  and  gas  lobby  is  the  most 
powerful  in  the  country.  Oil  companies 
are  the  giant  corporations  in  America. 
They  are  in  the  first  flight  of  our  defense 
industries.  They  have  huge  tax  privileges 
which  they  are  determined  to  protect. 

They  engage  in  some  of  the  most 
powerful  lobbying  activities  in  the  Capi- 
tol. Their  contributions  have  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  elections.  They  influence  leg- 
islation in  Congress.  Their  agents  bring 
great  pressures  on  those  who  determine 
how  our  land  is  to  be  used,  how  our 
mineral  resources  are  tapped,  how  oil  im- 
port quotas  are  determined,  and  how  oil 
shale  is  to  be  developed. 

In  examining  the  record  and  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary-designate  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Gov.  Walter 
Hickel,  I  find  an  association  in  the  past 
with  the  huge  oil  interests  which  I  think 
is  far  too  close  for  the  prospective  Secre- 
tary to  have. 

I  have  opposed  no  less  than  four  nom- 
inees from  Presidents  of  my  own  party 
who  were  proposed  for  positions  less 
powerful  and  less  important  as  they  af- 
fect oil  and  gas  than  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

I  find  that  because  of  his  closeness  to 
the  oil  industry  Mr.  Hickel  is  not  the  man 
for  this  job.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  there- 
fore oppose  this  nomination. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  December  26, 1968. 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Nno  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Governor  Hickel:  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  many  newspaper  accounts  of  your 
position  on  conservation  and  on  oil  Imports, 
both  of  which  programs  fall  within  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Some  other  Senators  share  my  con- 
cern that  your  vision  of  the  Nation's  needs 
may  give  Insufficient  concern  to  the  broad 
public  Interest. 

Before  the  vote  on  your  appointment  as 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior  Is  held  In  the  Sen- 
ate, explanations  of  the  following  statements 
would  be  helpful ; 

1.  You  stated  that  you  were  opposed  to  "a 
policy  of  conservation  for  conservation's 
sake'"',  that  It  was  wrong  to  "lock  up  lands  for 
no  reason  or  to  make  It  so  difficult  that  the 
general  public  couldn't  use  them."  Did  you 
mean  that  you  were  opposed  to  the  current 
policy  of  protecting  the  wilderness  areas  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment? If  so,  how  would  you  modify  It  to 
"unlock  lands  for  public  use"? 

2.  You  stated  that,  although  the  domestic 
markets  cannot  be  left  "wide  open"  to  im- 
ports of  foreign  oil,  the  Government  cannot 
protect  oil  prices  "to  the  point  that  consum- 
ers would  be  penalized."  "It's  entirely  pos- 
sible some  Imports  are  necessary."  Did  you 
mean  that  you  would  support  policies  de- 
signed to  expand  the  amount  of  foreign  oil 
permitted  to  enter  this  country  In  order  to 
bring  down  consumer  prices?  Or  would  you 
be  Inclined  to  restrict  further  the  Import  of 
foreign  oil? 


3.  You  stated  that  a  "Joint  (Industry-gov- 
ernment) program  might  be  possible"  to  de- 
velop the  oil  shale  reserves  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Did  you  mean  that  the 
Governjnent  should  actively  Investigate 
means  of  economically  producing  oil  from 
oil  shale,  holding  off  leasing  these  lands  un- 
til such  a  process  is  developed?  Or  did  you 
mean  that  the  Government  should  proceed 
to  lease  more  of  these  oil  shale  lands  now 
before  it  conducts  substantial  additional  In- 
vestigations? 

4.  You  stated  "It  will  be  catastrophic  to  al- 
low the  (oil)  quota  limitations  on  foreign  oil 
to  be  circumvented  through  the  device  of 
(a)  foreign  trade  subzone."  Did  you  mean 
that  you  do  not  Intend  to  evaluate  the  use 
of  foreign  trade  zones  as  a  means  of  helping 
our  national  security  and  economy?  It  would 
seem  to  follow— unless  you  change  your  po- 
sition that  you  would  oppose  the  Machlasport 
proposal  or  any  similar  effort  to  held  down 
consumer  costs.  Is  this  true? 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  about  the  points  which  I  raised  and  any 
others  which  you  think  might  help  to  clar- 
ify your  concern  for  the  broad  public  in- 
terest. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Exhibit  2 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Washington,  January  20,  1969. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Your  letter  of 
December  26,  1968,  was  recently  received  at 
the  transition  office  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  „     ^  ^^ 

I  believe  that  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  areas 
concerning  you  In  your  letter,  were  dealt  with 
by  me  in  my  formal  statement  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on   January   15th. 

For  your  benefit,  I  offer  the  following  in 
response  to  your  four  points. 

1  I  support  and  will  seek  to  effectively 
administer  the  Wilderness  Act  as  passed  by 
Congress. 

2  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  make  any  spe- 
cific statements  regarding  oil  Import  policies. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  repeatedly  stressed  that  future  poli- 
cies must  be  based  upon  both  national  se- 
curity considerations  and  the  needs  of  the 
consumer.  I  have  pledged  an  early  study  of 
the  administration  of  the  Mandatory  Oil  Im- 
port Program  in  consultation  with  the  many 
other  federal  officials,  departments,  and 
agencies  which  are  vitally  Involved  in  na- 
tional energy  policy  matters. 

3  I  have  not  l.ad  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  question  of  oil  shale  development  In 
depth  or  to  receive  the  advice  of  national 
energy  policy  experts.  I  am  told  that  Secre- 
tary Udall  has  taken  several  steps  In  the 
right  direction  with  respect  to  oil  shale  de- 
velopment but  that  the  results  of  a  recent 
test  lease  offering  were  not  satisfactory  from 
the  government's  point  of  view.  I  intend  to 
make  an  early  study  of  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  that  offering. 

4.  While  the  question  of  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  wlU  not  come  directly  under  my  Juris- 
diction when  I  become  confirmed  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  I  have  pledged  to  give 
the  fuel  supply  needs  of  the  various  regions 
of  the  country  my  early  attention.  Every 
study  and  decision  which  I  may  make  in  the 
future  will  certainly  be  prompted  by  an  ef- 
fort to  help  our  national  security  and 
economy. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  Interior-designate. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

EXHIBIT  3 

FEDERAL  TAXES  OF  LARGEST  REFINERS 

[Dollars  m  thousandsl 


January  22,  1969 


Federal 
tax 


Foreign 
Per-  some 

cent    States'  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit  after 

Ux 


271.903 
584.469 
628, bii 
679.675 
830.944 
098.283 

488,351 

540,065 
607.343 
655. 727 
813.868 
955.968 

546, 371 
615,768 
660, 761 
726. 198 
845.466 
892,986 

379, 339 
437, 352 
464.660 
508.016 
555,412 
594, 593 

348, 181 
356.568 
393.188 
455,425 
515,118 
513, 067 

168,843 
208.022 
204,817 
263. 098 
300.531 
366, 847 

173,555 
211.575 
213.575 
274, 507 
313.085 
342,022 

158.320 
160.954 
152, 197 
165. 876 
218.382 
227, 766 

73,477 
99,665 
112,009 
142, 051 
204,632 
241,362 

84,143 
101,976 
105. 299 
137.068 
194,456 
165, 289 

59, 421 
73,028 
87.564 
119,214 
170,782 
163.820 


{8,000 
69,000 
29,000 
82,000 
116,000 
166,000 

19,389 
30,870 
52,443 
53,  559 
90.008 
74, 142 

13,000 
10,250 
5,500 
10.000 
32,500 
17.500 

8,300 
23,000 

27.700 
33.900 
23.200 
26,900 

5,800 
2,900 
8,300 
9.000 
29.800 
6.000 

3,105 
22,182 

8,486 
39, 578 


0.6 
4.3 
1.7 
4.9 
6.3 
7.9 

3.9 

5.7 
8.6 
8.1 
11.0 
7.8 

2.3 
1.6 
.8 
1.3 
3.8 
1.9 

2.1 
5.2 
5.9 
6.6 
4.4 
4.5 

1.6 
.8 
2.1 
1.9 
5.7 
1.2 

1.8 
10.6 

4.1 
15.0 


74,021       20.2 


7,200 
19,100 

2,  SCO 
26,600 
46,100 
44,940 

48.000 
52.000 
32,229 
31,745 
59,163 
52,255 

1,065 
9,143 
8,725 
6.865 
24.670 
30. 031 

20. 773 
20.188 
19.819 
31,973 
51,  760 
32.347 

8.000 
13. 100 
13.30U 
15.604 
18.398 
10,400 


4.1 

9.0 

1.3 

9.6 

14.7 

13.1 

30.3 
26.2 
22.2 
19.1 
27.0 
22.9 

1.4 
9.2 
7.7 
4.8 
12.0 
12.4 

24.7 
21.4 
18.9 
23.3 
26.7 
19.6 

13.5 
17.7 
15.2 
13.2 
10.7 
6.3 


$423,000 
496,000 
549,000 
562.000 
624,000 
700,000 

128. 871 
137,842 
159.782 
174,935 
219,098 
303, 539 

5,1700,000 

58,850 

77,900 

79,500 

103, 100 

121,100 

128,700 
142,500 
142,800 
154,000 
176, 100 
182,300 

28,600 
31,600 
39.600 
55. 200 
61,300 
85,400 

3,381 
2,748 
1,480 
4,248 
49,672 
10. 576 

8.680 
12.623 
12. 585 
13.876 
11.785 
12,233 

3,365 
3,491 
4,950 
6,415 
7,595 
11,496 

3,335 

3,157 

3.175 

39. 035 

64. 330 

62.369 

3.185 

4.283 

967 

977 

902 

5,105 

5,500 
6,000 
7,200 
8,840 
10,  la 
8,457 


33 
31 
33 
33 
34 
33 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26.9 

31.8 

9 
12 
11 

11 
12 
13.5 

33 

32 

30 

30 

31.7 

30.7 

8 

8 
10 
12 

11.9 
16.6 

2 
1 
.7 


2.9 

5 
5 
5 
5 

3.7 
3.6 


5.0 

5 

3 

2 

27 
31.4 
25.8 

3 

4 

.9 
.7 
.4 

3.1 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5.9 

5.2 


$840, 903 
1,019,469 
1,050,555 
1.035.675 
1.090.944 
1,232.283 

340. 091 
371.353 
395.118 
427. 233 
504, 762 
578,287 

481,671 
545,668 
577, 361 
636,698 
709,866 
754,386 

242,339 
271,852 
294. 160 
320.116 
356,112 
385,393 

313,781 
322, 068 
345, 288 
391,225 
424, 018 
421,667 

162,420 
183, 092 
194,851 
219,272 
255, 869 
282, 250 

157.675 
179.852 
198. 190 
234,031 
255. 200 
284. 849 

106,955 
105, 463 
115.018 
127.716 
151,624 
164. Olo 

69. 077 
87,365 

100,109 
96.151 
45.632 

148,962 

60, 185 
77, 505 
84,513 
104,118 
141,794 
127,837 

45,921 
53,928 
67,064 
94.770 
142.240 
144.963 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal 
tax 


Foreign 
Per-  some 

cent    States'  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Sun: 

1962 »66,395  ' J200  0 

1963 79,976  1,300  1.9 

1964  88,577  2,400  2.7 

1965  113,405  10,300  9.0 

1966 131,544  16,600  12.6 

1967 146,946  24.700  16.8 

Atlantic: 

1962 61,110  0  0 

1963 56,747  0  0 

1964 61,081  0  0 

1965 105,299  0  0 

1966 127,384  

1967 145,259  ...  

Marathon: 

1962     36.064  '2.200  0 

1963  50.058  (»)  0 

1964 63,220  (»)  0 

1965 97,416  (?)  0 

1966  130,927  2,400  1.8 

1967 138.520  3,700  2.7 

Getty:3  1967 132,762  3,687  2.8 

Sinclair: 

1962 57,936  

1%3 85,731  11,200  0 

1964: 66,444  '3, 119  0 

1965 96,072  4,100  4.4 

1966 123,232  13,996  11.3 

1967 130,017  10,585  8.1 

Standard  (Ohio): 

1962 37,235  9.275  25.0 

1963 54,008  15,225  28,1 

1964 70,252  21,150  30.2 

1965 82,848  26,300  31.7 

1966 84,481  21,200  25.0 

1967 101,496  29,200  28.8 

Sunray  OX: 

1962     41,203  3,850  9.3 

1963 48,223  4,321  8.9 

1964 34,716  '2,407  0 

1965 41,445  980  2.3 

1966 57,372  10,025  14.9 

1967 74,526  17,672  23.7 

Ashlaiid: 

1962 24,324  6,201  25.8 

1963 28,769  10,556  37.7 

1%4 36,385  9,672  26.8 

1965    50,594  15,500  30.6 

1966 69,324  20,830  30.0 

1967 72,212  23,718  32.8 

Tidewater: 

1962 35.191  228  .6 

1963 42,795  '63  0 

1964 40,508  377  13.7 

1965 :...  60,397  58  .9 

1966 .'—  80,542  3,350  4.1 

Skelly: 

1962 22,674  1,260  5.7 

1963 27,479  3,025  7.7 

1964 26.601  785  1.2 

1965 39.995  5,625  14.0 

1966 42,762  5,300  12.3 

Pure: 

1962 27.680  '2,546  0 

1963 28.582  '1,212  0 

1964 32,282  '600  0 

Richfield: 

1962 36,615  6,000  16.6 

1963 29,767  1,300  4.4 

1964 26,255  '629  0 

Total: 

1962 4,198,331  169,492  4.0 

1963 4,921,577  304,985  6.2 

1964. 5,175.289  235.931  4.5 

1965. 5,814,326  403,687  6.9 

1966. 6.810.244  585.300  7.6 

1967 7.225.880  637,875  8.8 
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95,372 
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63,884 
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38,868 
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54.464 
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ng  with  the  SEC  doesn't  reveal  how  much  Federal  income  tax  Marathon 
includes  companies  previously  listed  as  Tidewater  and  Skelly. 


Note:  Figures  (or  some  companies  have  been  changed  from  last  year's  table  in  Oil  Week 
because  of  amended  filings  by  refiners  where  income  taxes  have  been  changed  due  to  altered 
tax  status.  U.S.  income  tax  figures  reported  in  lOK  statement  of  income  files  may  exclude  capita  I 
gains  on  extraordinary  items. 


SxHiBrr  4 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  Nov.  29, 
19681 

Is  PowEEFUL  Lobby  Force 

arge  and  successful  lobbies 

D.C.,    the    oil-gas 

one  of  the  most  effective. 

Is  the  fact  that  since 

intact  the  27.5  percent  oil 

allowance  despite  constant 

bitter   legislative   wran- 


staff  meml5ers  who  have 
and  worked  with  It 


have  told  Congressional  Quarterly  that  pre- 
serving the  depletion  allowance  is  only  a  part 
of  the  Industry's  overall  effort — the  most  con- 
troversial and  visible  part.  They  say  the  In- 
dustry Is  "up  to  its  ears"  in  a  number  of  other 
issues,  including  the  establishment  of  natural 
gas  rates,  gas  pipeline  safety  standards,  oil 
Import  quotas,  and  many  others. 

One  Congressional  staff  member  described 
the  Industry's  success  by  saying  that  it 
usually  gets  what  it  wants,  and  occasionally 
it  has  to  settle  for — In  the  phrase  many 
lobbyists  use  to  describe  the  successful  out- 
come of  a  fight — "something  we  can  live 
with." 


But  within  the  Industry  Itself,  CG  heard 
no  claims  of  great  success.  In  Interviews  with 
CQ,  most  spokesmen  emphasized  their  prob- 
lems— problems  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (FPC)  over  natural  gas  rates,  prob- 
lems with  the  Interior  Department  over  oil 
Imports,  problems  with  Congress  over  estab- 
lishing an  import  program,  and  other 
difficulties. 

?Tiis  Fact  Sheet  describes  the  makeup  and 
the  lobbying  objectives  of  the  oil-gas  industry 
as  well  as  recounting  past  legislative  battles 
in  which  the  industry  was  heavily  Involved. 
It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  CQ  "profiles"  on 
major  lobbies. 


PROFIXJ!  OF  THK  INDUSTBT 

The  oil-gas  Industry  has  several  different 
segments— the  large  international  oil  and  gas 
producing  companies,  the  independent  pro- 
ducers, the  refiners,  the  pipelines,  the  trans- 
porters, the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers. 

Some  of  these,  such  as  Texaco  Inc.  and  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  are  world-wide  operations, 
producing,  refining  and  distributing  all  over 
the  world.  Some  are  small,  independent  firms 
with  a  few  welU  in  one  or  two  states,  de- 
pendent only  on  sales  of  crude  oil  for  a  viable 
operation. 

Some  are  Independent  refiners,  vrtth  no 
sotirce  of  independent  supply  other  than  pur- 
chases, and  no  source  of  distribution  except 
sales  to  wholesalers.  Other  Independent  re- 
finers operate  on  a  large  scale,  with  some  of 
their  supply  coming  from  their  own  sources, 
and  some  of  their  sales  made  through  their 
own  outlets. 

But  when  the  transportation  companies 
such  as  pipelines  are  added  to  the  segments 
of  the  industry,  and  the  retailing  aspect  is 
added,  the  huge  size  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  economic  distribution  becomes 
evident.  .         ^  ^. 

Several  figures  illustrate  the  size  of  the 
industry  and  its  consequent  strength.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  value  of 
crude  oil  as  drawn  from  the  wellhead  in  1967 
was  $9,375,727,000.  The  value  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead  was  $2,898,741,000.  The 
value  of  natural  gas  liquids,  liquid  fuels  ex- 
tracted from  natural  gas.  was  $1,179,936,000. 
Shipments  from  oil  refineries  were  estimated 
at  $20  billion  annually.  The  employment 
figure  given  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry  In 
1967  was  445,562,  and  this  does  not  Include 
the  distribution  of  products,  only  production 
and  refining. 

Some  of  the  Industry's  efforts,  such  as  pre- 
serving the  depletion  allowance,  affect  the 
entire  Industry.  Some,  such  as  oil  import 
quotas,  pit  domestic  Independent  producers 
against  the  international  oil  companies  that 
produce  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Lobbying  Structure,  The  segments  of  the 
industry  are  represented  by  their  ovro  asso- 
ciations in  Washington;  some  big  oil  com- 
panies maintain  year-round  representation, 
and  there  are  groups  that  represent  more 
than  one  segment.  The  American  Petroleum 
Institute  (API)  is  considered  the  umbrella 
organization,  watching  over  the  interests  of 
the  entire  Industry.  Powerful  lobby  groups 
representing  various  segments  of  the  indus- 
try are  the  Independent  Petroleum  Assn.  of 
America,  the  Independent  Natural  Gas 
Assn.  of  America,  the  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council,  the  National  Petroleum  Refiners 
Assn.,  the  Assn.  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Assn..  the  American  Public  Gas 
Assn.  and  various  regional  associations  rep- 
resenting both  oil  and  gas  interests.  (For 
description  of  groups  and  names  of  lobbyists, 
see  box  below.) 

The  biggest  oil  companies  such  as  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey.  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia, Gulf  and  Texaco,  and  some  smaller 
(but  still  very  large)  companies  have  regis- 
tered lobbyists  in  Washington. 

These  loiabyists  work  mostly  on  legislative 
or  administrative  agency  matters  that  only 
affect  their  company — on  matters  which 
would  not  Involve  industry-wide  problems. 
Industry-wide  problems,  such  as  pipeline 
safety,  or  an  occupational  safety  bill,  would 
be  handled  by  the  umbrella  association — the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  or  by  pressure 
groups  representing  general  business  inter- 
ests, such  as  the  National  Assn.  of  Manu- 
facturers or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

Oil-gas  industry  companies  are  Influential 
in  both  of  the  latter  organizations,  and  have 
been  effective  In  mobilizing  them  to  seek 
the  decisions  the  oil-gas  Industry  wants. 
Notable  examples  are  the  water  pollution 
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control  and  occupational  safety  bills  (S  3206, 
HR  14816)  which  were  defeated  in  the  1S68 
session  of  Congress  after  vigorous  lobby 
fights.  (Weekly  Report  p.  3010) 

It  Is  thought  that  many  persons  who  work 
for  the  Industry  in  Washington  do  not  reg- 
ister as  lobbyists.  This  is  due  to  a  loophole 
in  the  1946  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act.  which  required  persons  to  file  reports 
of  their  lobby  spending  only  If  they  obtain 
money  for  the  principal  purpose  of  engaging 
in  lobbying  of  Congress  and  only  if  the  lob- 
bying Involves  direct  communications  with 
Members  of  Congress.  {For  details  of  /iHnjr, 
see  Weekly  Report  p.  1753.) 

In  1967,  the  API  filed  a  report  showing  that 
It  spent  $33,199  for  lobbying  that  year.  The 
Assn.  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines  reported  lobby  spend- 
ing of  $1,005  m  1967.  The  Independent  Nat- 
ural Gas  Assn.  of  America  reported  it  spent 
nothing  for  lobbying  in  1967.  Several  indi- 
vidual companies  reported  lobby  spending  of 
relatively  small  amounts.  {Weekly  Report 
p.  1753) 

Congressional  Power:  Some  critics  of  the 
Industry  have  contended  that  oil  "owns" 
Congress  because  of  its  enormous  economic 
power  and  the  fact  that  it  operates  In  so 
many  different  states.  The  largest  oil-gas 
states  are  Texas,  Louisiana,  California.  Okla- 
homa, Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Kansas, 
but  the  Industry  is  significant  in  others,  in- 
cluding Illinois,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota 
and  Arkansas. 

The  Industry  states  have  chairmen  of  the 
two  powerful  Congressional  committees 
which  directly  affect  the  oil-gas  Industry — 
the  tax-wrltlng  House  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committees.  Rep.  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  (D  Ark.)  Is  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  panel,  and  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long 
(D  La.)  Is  chairman  of  Senate  Finance.  Staff 
members  on  both  committees  told  CQ  they, 
could  not  recall  the  last  time  the  panels  con- 
sidered reducing  the  depletion  allowance. 
Lobbyists,  who  generally  shy  away  from 
headlines,  consider  it  their  greatest  success 
if  they  can  bottle  up  a  bill  in  committee. 

The  importance  to  a  big  oU-gas  state  such 
as  Texas  of  having  representation  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  be  perceived 
by  the  House  action  July  30  appointing  Omar 
Burleson  (D  Texas)  as  a  member  of  that 
panel.  Burleson  resigned  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  where  he  was 
chairman;  Foreign  Affairs,  where  he  was 
third-ranking  Democrat,  and  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Library  (chairman)  and 
Printing  (vice  chairman),  to  move  to  Ways 
and  Means. 

An  oil-state  Member  does  not  have  to 
preside  over  a  committee  directly  affecting 
oil  and  gas  to  exert  influence  in  the  Industry's 
behalf.  If  he  is  chairman  of  another  com- 
mittee, the  mere  fact  of  his  chairmanship, 
his  power  to  push  a  bill  in  his  committee 
thatils  sponsored  by  a  friend  who  supports 
the  depletion  allowance,  and  to  sit  on  a  bill 
sponsored  by  an  enemy  of  depletion  allow- 
ance, is  of  great  importance. 

Texas  has  four  House  chairmanships.  Ap- 
propriations, Banking  and  Currency,  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

Louisiana  has  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D) 
heading  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  Sen. 
J  W.  Fulbrlght  heading  Foreign  Relations. 
New  Mexico  has  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(D)  heading  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee. 

Although  opponents  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance have  Included  such  Senate  powers 
as  former  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D  HI.  1949- 
67)  It  had  such  potent  supporters  as  former 
Sen  Robert  S.  Kerr  (D  Okla.  1949-63).  who 
was  often  called  "The  Uncrowned  King  of  the 
Senate."  Kerr,  as  second  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  always  kept  an 
eye  out  for  his  state's  oil  interests. 

The  industry  also  has  Congressional 
strength  through  sheer  numbers  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  oil-gas  states. 


Natural  Allies:  The  oil-gas  Industry  is  only 
one  of  many  enjoying  depletion  allowances 
of  varying  percentages.  Coal,  clay,  aluminum 
and  many  others  also  have  percentage  deple- 
tion allowances.  Because  of  the  geographical 
spread  of  these  minerals  across  the  nation, 
there  Is  a  mutual  interest  between  oil  state 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  those  from 
the  other  mineral  states  to  preserve  the 
depletion  allowance  system. 

Also,  many  oil  and  gas  companies  are 
diversified  owning  Industries  totally  un- 
related to  the  parent  business  and  located 
far  from  the  producing  states.  This  gives  the 
oil-gas  companies  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach non  oil-gas  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  states  In  which  subsidiaries  are 
located,  to  ask  for  support  of  the  industry  on 
the  basis  that  what  helps  the  parent  com- 
pany helps  the  subsidiary. 

Industry-Agency  Relationships.  Much  of 
the  work  of  the  trade  associations  represent- 
In"  the  industry  and/or  Its  segments  Is  be- 
fore Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  natural 
gas  segment  looks  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (FPC).  which  regulates  gas  prices. 
The  Independent  oil  producers  look  to  the 
Interior  Department's  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
tration, which  controls  Import  quotas.  Other 
segments  have  direct  and  Important  rela- 
tionships with  the  multiple  agencies  which 
regulate  American  commerce. 

Generally,  the  attitude  among  the  industry 
is  that  the"  relationship  is  not  good.  Spokes- 
men for  segments  do  net  like  to  openly 
criticize  departments  they  have  to  deal  with 
continually.  "We've  disagreed  with  some  de- 
cisions they've  made."  said  one  association  s 
spokesman!  in  a  discussion  of  industry- 
agency  relatloni;hlps. 

A  Congressional  staff  member  who  works 
with  the  industry  and  the  agencies,  however, 
was  more  explicit.  He  was  partlculariy  critical 
of  the  Interior  Department,  saying  it  had 
"turned  a  deaf  ear"  to  the  Industry,  and 
"frustrated"  the  industry's  attempts  to  pur- 
sue its  goals.  ,    J      J  ♦!,„* 

An  Interior  spokesman  acknowledged  that 
controls  produce  Inequities  and  that  "there 
is  no  question  the  program  Is  In  need  of  an 
overhaul."  But  he  said  that  the  Department 
is  receptive  to  the  presentations  of  the  do- 
mestic producers. 

•■They  are  afraid  we  are  going  to  constantly 
ease  up  on  the  quota."  he  said. 

The  quota  Is  usually  given  as  1.1  million 
barrels  a  day.  excluding  residual  oil.  and  Is 
set  by  Presidential  proclamation. 

The  Interior  spokesman  also  said  that  In- 
terior has  "exceptionally  good  relationships" 
with  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  a  gov- 
ernmental body  whose  membership  comes 
from  the  Industry  and  advises  Interior  on 
petroleum  policy,  and  the  Foreign  Petroleum 
Supnly  Committee,  an  Industry  committee 
with  a  government-appointed  chairman. 

Department  of  Defense.  A  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  the  Pentagon  Is  ''con- 
sldered  the  worid's  tategest  buyer  of  petroleum 
products."  and  keeps  a  strong  watch  on  all 
aspects  of  the  industry,  both  domestic  and 
international.  Six  oil  companies  were  among 
the  100  contractors  doing  the  most  business 
with  the  Defense  Department  in  fiscal  1968: 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  25th  place; 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.) .  44th:  Texaco  Inc.. 
46th;  Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp.  49th;  Mobil 
Oil  Corp..  51st;  and  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  78th. 
(For  list  of  top  100  contractors,  see  Weekly 
Report  p.  3181.) 

National  Petroleum  Council.  The  National 
Petroleum  Council  Is  a  semi-governmental 
organization  set  up  to  provide  the  Interior 
Department  with  Information  sought  by  the 
Department  on  any  matter  relating  to  the 
petroleum  Industry.  It  does  not  act  until  it 
is  asked  for  advice  and  recommendations  by 
Interior,  and  its  board  has  the  authority  to 
decline  to  act  on  a  request.  A  non-council 

government  spokesman  described  it  as  ''the 
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Yarborough  (D).  a  liberal,  and  John  G. 
Tower  (R),  a  conservative,  support  the  al- 
lowance. The  geographical  influence  affects 
many  stat«s  because  the  industry  operates 
across  a  wide  area. 

The  fight  shifted  to  the  administrative 
level  in  1968,  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  proposed  changes  that  would  increase 
tax  receipts  an  expected  3100  million  a  year. 
Industry  spokesmen  have  condemned  the 
proposal  and  are  fighting  it. 

The  Industry  was  also  watching  closely 
and  making  its  views  known  as  the  Admin- 
istration prepared  a  final  set  of  recommenda- 
tions concerning  tax  reforms,  which  could  in- 
clude a  change  In  the  depletion  allowance. 
(For  background  on  depreciation  allowances 
see  Congress  and  the  Nation  p.  402;  for  an 
example  of  how  the  allowance  is  computed, 
see  p.  985.) 

Import  Quotas.  The  quota  limiting  the 
amount  of  crude  oil  Imported  into  the  United 
States  Is  the  bulwark  of  the  domestic  oil- 
producing  Industry.  Without  it,  cheaper  for- 
eign crude  would  flood  the  country,  and  do- 
mestic producers  say  they  would  have  to  shut 
down  production.  So.  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  limits  on  imported  crude 
is  the  biggest  lobbying  objective  of  the  do- 
mestic Industry. 

Imports  are  regulated  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, but  the  domestic  producers  want 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  fixing  firm 
limits  on  Imfxjrts.  The  "majors."  companies 
such  as  Texaco  and  Gulf,  which  produce  in- 
ternationally, are  opposed  to  legislation  set- 
ting firm  limits.  They  want  to  retain  flexibil- 
ity In  the  amount  of  oil  that  may  be  brought 
In.    (Weekly  Report  p.  1841). 

But  according  to  spokesmen  for  the  majors 
and  for  Independent  producers,  both  seg- 
ments of  the  oil  industry  oppose  proposed 
"free  trade  zones"  which  have  been  requested 
so  that  refineries  can  be  built  using  imported 
oil.  One  request  is  for  a  free  trade  zone,  an 
area  where  tariffs  on  imports  are  not  charged, 
at  Machlasport.  Me.  Occidental  Petroleum 
Co.  of .  Los  Angeles  planned  to  build  a  re- 
finery using  300.000  barrels  of  imported  crude 
oil  a  day.  A  bitter  fight  between  Gulf  Coast 
refining  Interests  and  Eastern  Interests  has 
been  going  on  for  months  over  this  request. 
Late  in  November,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
Issue  would  reach  the  point  where  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  would  make  a  de- 
cision on  the  oil  Import  request,  and  it  was 
likely  that  the  resolution  of  the  fight  would 
be  In  the  next  administration.  (For  bacfc- 
ground  on  quotas  see  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion p.  976,  for  a  story  on  the  Machiasport 
fight  see  Weekly  Report  p.  2862.) 

Natural  Gas  Price  Regulation.  Prom  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1938  until  1954.  the  natural  gas  segment 
of  the  oil-gas  Industry  successfully  opposed 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices.  Consumer 
interests  historically  have  sought  this  regu- 
lation, because  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  determines  Its  ultimate  price 
to  the  consumer.  After  a  1954  court  decision 
which  authorized  the  FPC  to  regulate  gas 
prices  the  FPC  began  active  regulation.  Con- 
gressional supporters  of  the  Industry  regu- 
larly Introduced  legislation  exempting  the 
Industry  from  regulation,  but  big  city  Con- 
gressional representation  opposed  it.  and 
one  has  passed.  (For  box  on  1968  action,  see 
p.  5.) 

The  FPC  regulated  on  a  company-by-com- 
pany basis,  because  of  the  different  produc- 
tion costs  at  different  wells,  and  this  became 
a  monumental  task  with  a  huge  backlog.  In 
1960  the  FPC  started  a  legal  effort  to  regu- 
late on  an  area  basis,  and  In  1968  the  Su- 
preme Court  approved  area  regulation  In 
the  Permian  Basin  case.  (For  background  see 
Congress  and  the  Nation  p.  980  and  Weekly 
Report  p.  1130.) 

The  Industry  continued  to  fight  the  price 
regulation  administratively.  In  the  FPC,  and 


In  the  Congress,  by  strongly  supporting  bills 
Introduced  in  each  Congress  to  exempt  It 
from  regulation. 

Although  it  is  able  to  muster  its  usual 
Congressional  strength.  It  la  ojjposed  by  other 
powerful  blocs,  such  as  mayors'  organiza- 
tions which  want  low  gas  prices  for  the  con- 
sumers in  cities.  The  legislation  also  would 
naturally  be  opposed  by  large  consumers  of 
natural  gas  and  by  competitive  sources  of 
power,  making  the  fight  an  Intense  battle 
between  powerful  Interests. 

CONCLUSION 

President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  his 
campaign  book.  "Nixon  on  the  Issues,"  said 
that  he  favored  the  27.5  percent  depletion 
allowance,  so  the  industry  knows  the  allow- 
ance has  a  friend  in  the  White  House. 

But  it  also  knows  that  it  has  enemies  In 
Congress,  and  that  It  can  expect  to  have  to 
continue  to  fight  for  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, at  least  to  keep  it  at  its  present  level. 

The  oil  import  quota  situation  will  also 
require  action  by  the  Administration  if  not 
by  Congress,  and  the  fight  over  gas  price  reg- 
ulation win  continue. 

It  appears  that  the  major  Issues  affecting 
this  huge  industry  will  continue  to  loom  im- 
portant as  the  new  Administration  and  the 
91st  Congress  assume  the  responsibility  for 
directing  the  Government. 

Views  op  Lobbying  Vabt 

To  many  p)eople.  the  words  "lobby"  and 
"lobbying"  have  sinister  connotations.  I.e.. 
under-handed  efforts  of  a  special  Interest  to 
get  something  from  Congress  that  benefits 
the  Interest  and  hurts  the  general  public. 

Other  persons  may  have  mixed  feelings 
about  lobbies,  depending  upon  their  view  of 
the  interests  the  lobby  represents.  Sympa- 
thizers of  the  labor  movement  would  not  re- 
sent the  AFL-CIO's  lobbying  for  higher  min- 
imum wages  and  other  leeislation  generally 
beneficial  to  labor.  Most  businessmne  would 
have  no  qualms  about  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  efforts  against  occupational  safe- 
ty laws. 

Oil  and  gas  spokesmen,  asked  to  comment 
generally  about  their  work,  felt  they  were  In- 
volved in  legitimate  efforts  to  protect  an  in- 
dustry that  employs  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  and  generates  billions  of  dollars  of 
business. 

Lobbyists  believe  they  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  perform  their  functions.  The 
First  Amendment  says  in  part  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  ...  the 
right  of  the  people  ...  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Congress  did  pass  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  requiring  any  per- 
son or  group  paid  to  attempt  to  Influence 
federal  legislation  to  register  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Prom  1946  through  the  1968  Congres- 
sional year.  8,641  lobbjrtst  registrations  have 
been  filed. 

List  of  Major  Oil-Gas  Lobbies — Inclttdes 
Producers.  Refiners.  Other  Groups 

American  Petroleum  Institute  (API).  1101 
17th  St..  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.,  Frank  N. 
Ikard.  president.  Ikard  served  in  Congress  (D 
Texas  1951-61)  before  Joining  API  as  a  vice 
president.  He  became  president  in  1963  and 
continues  in  that  pKJsition.  Ikard  has  regis- 
tered as  a  lobbyist  for  API.  John  H.  Blvlns  Is 
vice  president-public  affairs. 

The  membership  of  API  holds  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  production,  refining  and 
marketing  business  volume  in  the  oU-gas 
Industry. 

API  is  considered  the  oil-gas  Industry's 
umtrella  organization;  It  represents  all  of 
the  segments  of  the  Industry.  But  because  It 
represents  all  segments.  Including  the 
"majors"  who  do  not  want  lmp>ort  quotas 
fixed  in  legislation,  and  the  Independent  pro- 
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ducers.  who  want  a  fixed  quota.  It  does  not  act 
in  this  area.  .    ^     ^ 

It  testifies  at  hearings  for  the  industry, 
represents  the  Industry  before  administra- 
tive agencies,  and  serves  as  the  focus  for  the 
industry's  overall  effort  in  Washington. 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn.  of  America. 
(IPAA)  Ring  Bldg..  IBth  and  M  Sts.  N.W.. 
Washington.  Minor  S.  Jameson  Jr..  executive 
vice  president.  Jameson  was  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  from  1935  to  1937. 
and  has  been  an  official  of  the  association 
since  1937.  L.  Dan  Jones  is  general  counsel, 
und  has  registered  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  IPAA  was  formed  to  represent  inde- 
pendent American  oil  producers,  and  about 
60  percent  of  the  Independent  producers  be- 
long to  the  association.  Some  American  In- 
dependents have  grown  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce overseas  also,  but  not  In  the  quantity 
of  the  majors. 

The  independent  producers'  major  effort  is 
to  control  Imports,  and  it  currently  Is  seeking 
legislation  setting  firm  limits  on  the  amount 
of  oil  allowed  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries. 

Independent  Natural  Gas  Assn.  of  America. 
918  16th  St.  N.W..  Washington,  former  Rep. 
Walter  E.  Rogers  (D  Texas  1951-66).  execu- 
tive director.  Rogers  at  the  time  he  retired 
from  Congress  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power,  which  handles  gas  pipeline  legislation. 
He  registered  as  lobbyist  for  12  pipeline  com- 
panies in  1967.  when  the  gas  pipeline  safety 
bin  was  In  Its  first  year  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion. 

All  of  the  major  companies  are  members  oi 
the  organization,  but  it  has  representation 
on  its  board  from  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution segments  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. 

The  FPC  regulates  gas  pipelines  certifica- 
tion and  gas  prices,  two  matters  of  prime  con- 
cern to  pipeline  companies,  and  the  major 
thrust  of  the  association's  effort  is  to  work 
for  favorable  decisions  for  the   industry. 

A  spokesman  said  that  several  recent  de- 
cisions by  the  FPC  on  rates  of  return  for  pro- 
ducers were  considered  low  by  the  associa- 
tion. Low  rates  of  return  cause  slackening 
of  exploration  and  production,  which  means 
less  gas  through  pipelines  and  less  business 
for  the  association's  members,  so  the  asso- 
ciation works  for  favorable  rates  of  return 
for  the  producing  companies. 

It  Is  interested  In  legislation  providing 
that  the  FPC  reflect  changes  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  in  fixing  rates  for 
transporting  natural  gas  and  in  fixing  the 
prices  for  gas  that  is  being  shipped  for  re- 
sale, but  it  does  not  speak  hopefully  of  get- 
ting such  legislation  enacted. 

National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K.  St. 
N.W..  Washington.  Wilfred  H.  Hall,  executive 
vice  president.  Hall  has  registered  as  a 
lobbyist. 

The  council's  membership  Is  made  up  of 
independent  marketers  who  buy  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  from  refineries  and  sell  the 
products  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  level. 
About  75  percent  of  the  nation's  12,000  Job- 
bers are  members. 

The  councU  watches  legislative  activity  In 
two  major  areas— mergers  and  gasoline  prize 
games.  Mergers  of  big  companies  are  po- 
tentially damaging  to  the  Jobbers  selling  the 
products  of  a  refiner  who  Is  being  absorbed, 
because  the  take-over  refiner  may  not  want 
to  continue  to  do  business  with  the  jobbers 
of  the  absorbed  refiner.  Concerning  gas  sta- 
tion games,  a  council  spokesman  said  "there 
Is  a  pretty  good  size  feeling  that  we  don't 
want  them — but  we  want  the  option  to  de- 
cide ourselves  without  federal  regulation." 
(For  a  story  on  gas  station  game  hearings 
see  Weekly  Report,  p.  1808.) 

The  council  Is  also  Interested  In  Federal 
Trade  Commission  action  on  mergers  and 
gas  games,  and  on  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 


ice rulings  affecting  advertising  by  com- 
peting sources  of  energy,  such  as  homes  for 
sale  advertisements  which  feature  all-electric 

utilities.  ^  .^         ».„ 

It  has  an  interest  in  import  quotas  also, 
and  wants  enough  flexibility  maintained  so 
that  if  an  international  crisis  developed 
slowing  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
there  would  still  be  alternate  supplies  avail- 
able (This  attitude  caused  Its  Texas  affiliate 
to  withdraw  from  the  council;  Texas,  center 
of  much  on  production.  Is  strongly  against 
imports  because  of  their  effect  on  domestic 
producers' sales.)  .     „      noc 

National  Petroleum  Refiners  Assn..  17Z& 
DeSales  St.  N.W..  Washington.  Donald 
OHara,  executive  vice  president.  O'Hara  has 
previously  registered  as  a  lobbyist  for  API. 
(Thus  he  does  not  have  to  register  ever  again 
even  though  he  shifts  his  employment.) 

The  association  is  made  up  of  domestic 
refining  companies,  and  represents  about  90 
percent  of  refinery  production  in  the  coun- 
try 

Its  major  effort  Involves  keeping  Its  mem- 
bership informed  of  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative developments  which  affect  the  in- 
dustry, and  of  representing  the  refiners 
before  committees  considering  labor  and 
safety  legislation. 

Because  its  memberships  Include  major 
companies  which  use  Imported  as  well  as 
domestic  oil.  it  does  not  take  a  poKltion  on 
oil  Imports.  But  Its  board  has  announced  the 
association's  opposition  to  the  Proposed  re- 
finery in  Maine  which  would  import  300.000 
barrels  of  foreign  oil  daily. 

Assn.  of  on  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K  St..  N.W.. 
Washington.  J.  Donald  Durand.  general 
counsel.  Durand  was  an  attorney  In  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  from  1937  to  1942.  He  has  also 
been  with  the  Air  Transport  Assn.  and  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Assn.  Durand  registered 
as  a  lobbyist  for  the  pipelines  in  1965. 

Virtually  all  oil  pipeline  companies  In  the 
United  States   belong   to  the   association 

Although  the  association  watches  legisla- 
tion affecting  pipelines  closely,  the  major 
thrust  of  its  work  is  with  regulatory  agencies. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reg- 
ulates oil  pipelines  generally  and  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation    regulates     safety 

^^Am«lcan  Gas  Assn..  1725  I  St.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington George  H.  Lawrence,  associate  direc- 
tor-government relations.  Lavn-ence  formerly 
worked  for  API.  mainly  concerning  himself 
with  natural  gas,  and  registered  as  a  lobbyist 
for  that  group.  The  American  Gas  Assn.  has 
lobbvlsts  registered  to  represent  It  and  was 
registered  Itself  as  a  lobbying  group. 

Approximately  400  private  ( non-publlcly 
owned)  gas  companies  that  sell  directly  to 
consumers  are  members  of  the  association. 
Several  publicly  owned  gas  companies  are 
also  members. 

Its  major  thrusts  concern  keeping  watch  on 
and  testifying  on  legislation  which  affects 
gas  distribution  companies,  and  working  with 
the  FPC,  which  regulates  gas  prices.  It  has 
also  recently  expanded  its  effort  to  promote 
gas  sales  to  the  government. 

American  Public  Gas  Assn..  2600  Virginia 
Ave  NW.,  Washington.  Charles  F.  Wheatley 
Jr  general  manager-general  counsel.  The 
organization  has  not  regl-stered  as  a  lobbyist 
and  has  not  employed  lobbyists. 

Its  membership  Is  made  up  of  about  300 
munlcipany  owned  gas  companies. 

It  is  concerned  with  many  of  the  same 
issues  that  affect  privately  owned  gas  com- 
panies, such  as  pipeline  safety,  and  keeps  a 
legislative  watch  and  testifies  on  proposed 
legislation. 

An  association  spokesman  said  the  public 
gas  group  keeps  a  tighter  watch  on  gas  price 
decisions  than  the  private  group,  because  of 
th"  political  nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween munlclpallv  owned  companies  and  the 
companies'  customers,  the  voting  public. 


Regional  organizations.  There  are  several 
regional  organizations  represented  in  Wash- 
ington, including  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and 
Gas  Assn.  and  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Assn. 
Prank  W.  Rcgers  of  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
Assn  said  the  associations  work  on  problen..-i 
peculiar  to  their  region;  in  his  association's 
case  it  is  en  and  gas  under  public  lands. 


Camp.mon  Contributions 
nie  oil  and  gas  industry,  haavny  regulated 
■it  pvpry  level  of  government,  is  considered  a 
iiv.jor  source  of  contributions  to  political 
carxip  .igns.  Prominent  oil-gas  industry  Indi- 
viduals are  listed  frequently  us  donors  of 
lar""  sums  to  the  political  parties. 

n.it  because  of  weak  campaign  contribu- 
tion reporting  laws,  both  federal  .-nd  in  most 
states,  there  is  no  accurate  P.feure  on  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  election  cr.m- 
paigns.  (CQs  estimate  for  total  contributions 
made  to  nil  politic. il  campaigns  in  1966  was 
SI 20  million.  It  is  (generally  believed  between 
$2T0  and  *250  million  was  spent  on  aU  of  '.he 
1^68  campaigns.  No  cstlm»te  could  "oe  rnsde 
on  the  portion  of  the  total  thi'.t  came  fiom 
the  oi^-pas  Industry,  however,  i 

Usu.Ulv.  contributions  are  made  private  y 
to  campaign  committees  for  candid.-.ips  with 
•ipws  similar  to  those  of  the  contributing 
p-ciiU  intprest.  by  officials  of  i.rms  or  by 
officials  representing  the  special  interest  as 
•I  L-roup  Outwardly,  these  are  considered 
contributions  by  individuals,  and  they  sel- 
dom come  to  the  public's  attention. 

Lc'=s  than  a  month  before  the  November 
1068  elections,  however,  an  incident  arose  in 
which  a  prominent  oil-gas  state  Reprcsent.i- 
liv»  charged  that  oU  company  officials  had 
attempted  to  bribe  him  by  offering  him  a 
campaign  contribution  with  a  condUion 
'^t*'ichccl 

In  a  statement  placed  in  the  Covgrer-ional 
Record.  House  Majority  Whip  Hale  Boggs 
.D  La  )  said  officials  of  Occidental  petroleum 
Corp.  and  its  subsidl.^ry.  Hooker  Chemical 
Co  wanted  him  to  refrain  from  testifying 
iigi-.'lnst  Occidental's  ap-licf.tlon  to  be  .-.llowed 
t3  build  a  refinery  in  Maine  and  import  for- 
eign  oil  Occidental  immediately  denied  the 
charge  and  Its  chairman.  Armand  Hammer, 
challenged  Boggs  to  disclose  the  amount  of 
cmipaif^n  contributions  he  received  from 
Louisiana  oil  Interests. 

BoKRS  had  made  the  charge  first  m  his 
cffice.  .^.nd  so  d.d  not  have  the  Conwsslonal 
immunity  from  legal  act-on  he  woi-Id  have 
had  if  he  had  made  the  .statement  on  the 
House  floor.  He  In  turn  challenged  Occidental 
to  Fue  him  for  libel  or  slander.  ( Weekly  Re- 
port p.  2862.)  .  , 
The  issue  Is  still  unresolved.  But  It  served 
to  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that  contribu- 
tions are  made  by  corporations  Involved  in  a 
heavily  regulated  industry,  and  the  puollc 
seldom  finds  out  about  ihem. 

Excess  Infiuence.  The  industry  was  In- 
v.olved  in  lobbying  scindals  over  bribes  .^nd 
c  .mpaign  contributions  twice  in  the  1950s. 
In  1956.  Sen.  Francis  Case  (R  S.D.  1951-621 
toM  the  Senate  an  oil  company  lawyer  had 
offered  him  a  S2.500  campaign  conulbution 
while  a  vote  was  pending  on  a  natural  gas 
bill  In  1958  a  Texas  RepubUcan  official  in- 
vnpd  oil  and  gas  men  to  a  $100  a  plate  dinner 
for  then  Minoritv  Leader  Joseph  W.  Martin 
Jr  IR  Mass.  1925-67),  but  in  the  invitation 
letter  said  Martin  should  be  supported  be- 
cause he  would  be  needed  to  deliver  Repub- 
lican votes  for  an  industry-sought  natural 
gas  bin  Congre.<is  and  the  Nation  p.  983.  1736 


Pipeline  Safety  Bill  W.^s  Big  Lobby  Victory 
The  most  recent  major  legislative  battle 
fought  bv  the  oU-gas  Industry  occurred  In 
1967  and"l968  during  Congressional  action  on 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety.  The  final  version 
of  the  pipeline  safety  bill  (S  n66-PL  90- 
481)  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  Aug.  12 
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showed  the  strength 
the  Industry. 

As  the  90th  Congress 
enactment  of  the 
try    faced    a 
years  before,  on  Mardh 
sure  transmission  line 
exploded.    Wiling    17 
everything   combustll^le 
At  that  time  there 
safety  legislation,  and 
pipeline  safety 

On  March  17,  1985 
mlttee     Chairman 
(D  Wash.)  Introducec 
Federal  Power 
scribe    such    standards 
restrictions,  condition^ 
to  the  construction, 
maintenance  of  plpefl 
duties  of  natural 
opinion,  are  necessar; ' 
safety." 

Hearings  were  held 
latlve  action  was  t,  k< 
Senate  passed  a  plpel 
by  a  78-0  roll-call 
legislation  considered 
ministration  said   It 
could   be   strengthened 
provisions   for   violators 
no   yotes  _were   cast 
Senate  agreed  that 
objectives  "without 
{1967  Al-manac,  p.  726 

The  Industry  did 
ever.  It  recognized  t 
the  Senate  and  knew 
another   arena — the 
flght   for  the  changes 

After  Senate  passag  b 
work  In   the   House 
Commerce    Committee 
Communications  and 
In  getting  the 
Senate     bill,     Incorpt}: 
sought  changes.  The 
them  after  supported 
lost  the  flght  to  restor  s 
{Weekly  Report  p.   1 

Several  Committee 
to  The  New  York 
our  opinion  the  bill 
at    the   behest    of   th 
most  of  whose  pr 
batlm."    Another 
words    "Industry   sell 
action.  A  legislative 
lobbyists  "were  in 
with  copies  of  the 
{Weekly  Report  p.  2 

The  House  support 
made  a  last-ditch 
amend  the  bill  and  st 
were  beaten,  most  bj 
ferees  generally 
pipeline  safety,  and 
with  a  major  victory. 

After  both  Houses 
report,   William  H. 
Continental  Gas  Co. 
for   the  Independent 
America,  told  CQ  he 
protected,  the  Indust 
the  bill  and  no 
place.  "Certainly  It  Is)  i 
like  If  we'd   sat  dowji 
ourselves,"  he  said 
changes  were  that  t 
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m  1966,  but  no  legls- 

until  1967,  when  the 

ne  safety  bill  (S  1166) 

Supporters  of  safety 

It  a  good  bin.  the  Ad- 

Bvas  "a  good  bill"  but 

by   adding   criminal 

and  the  fact  that 

gainst   It   showed   the 

bill  would  achieve  Its 
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the  Industry  went  to 
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s    Subcommittee    on 
Power,  and  succeeded 
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Weekly  Report  p.  2028) 
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y  could  operate  under 

lobbying  had  taken 
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ExHlBrr    5 

Pe|rdart  25,  1920) ,  Serial 
058593 
closed) 
Colorado  Oil  and  Gas 
Blinding,  Denver  2,  Colo- 


Or    LAND 

( Non-unitized  Lands)  : 
80.1  mUes  east  and  19 


miles  south  of  the  NW  Corner  Sec.  30,  T.  21 
S.,  R.  18  E.,  C  Ji  M.,  thence  east  1  mile,  south 
1  mile,  west  1  mile,  north  1  mile  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  which  will  probably  be 
when  surveyed:  All  Sec.  34;  T.  24  S.,  R.  31 
E..  C.R.M.  Containing  640  acres.  Rental 
$320.00. 

ACTION    TAKEN 

February  1,  1963:  Segregated  out  of  uni- 
tized lease  Anchorage  025122  effective  June 
12.  1962.  Eff.  date  of  base  lease  is  AprU  1, 
1956 

April  11.  1963:  Lease  Terminated,  March 
31,1 963  .Case  closed . 

March  15,  1965:  Case  Permanently  Trans- 
ferred to  GSA  Federal  Records  Center,  Se- 
attle, Washington,  April  13,  1964. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  established  tradition  that  the  Senate 
will  accord  a  President  a  free  hand  in 
the  selection  of  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  event  of  a 
change  of  administration  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  cabinet  by  a  President  of  a  po- 
litical party  different  from  that  which 
controls  the  Senate.  In  the  whole  history 
of  the  country  only  eight  such  appoint- 
ments have  been  rejected.  Four  of  these 
occurred  in  1843  and  1844  because  the 
Senate  desired  to  embarrass  President 
Tyler  and  not  because  of  any  objection 
to  the  candidates  for  confirmation.  In 
1939  Harry  Hopkins  was  nominated  for 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  the  debate  on 
his  confirmation.  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Massachusetts,  said  that  the  President's 
nominations  to  his  Cabinet  should  not  be 
rejected  "except  for  grave  and  immis- 
takable  disqualifications.'  In  that  same 
debate  Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia,  said 
that  he  disapproved  of  practically  every- 
thing that  Hopkins  had  said  or  done  but 
that  the  President  should  have  the  "wid- 
est possible  latitude  "  in  his  choice  of  his 
Cabinet  and  "If  he  wants  men  of  the 
Hopkins  type  to  advise  him,  I  think  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  select  them." 

In  1945  there  was  a  controversy  over 
the  selection  of  Henry  Wallace  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  wrote  that  to  reject  a  man  because 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  did  not  approve 
him  or  approve  of  his  ideas  would  be 
contrary  to  well-established  constitu- 
tional usage  and  a  "usurpation"  by  the 
Senate  of  an  Executive  function. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  I 
would  appoint  this  man  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  I  would  not,  I  would  re- 
appoint Stewart  Udall.  Mr.  Hlckel  is 
President  Nixon's  choice.  If  President 
Nixon  wants  Governor  Hlckel  to  be  his 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  intends  to  fol- 
low his  advice  and  counse'  then  he 
should  have  him.  There  is  ..jthing  in 
Governor  Hlckel's  record  that  shows 
that  he  Is  not  an  honorable  man,  a  per- 
son of  integrity.  He  has  been  naive  in  the 
choice  of  his  assistants,  he  has  been 
derelict  in  his  duty  to  the  consumers  of 
natural  gas  in  Anchorage,  he  has  made 
rash  and  imprudent  statements  in  press 
conferences  that  have  alarmed  conser- 
vationists and  those  who  seek  preserva- 
tion of  wilderness  areas  and  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  areas.  But  he  has  explained 
those  statements  in  detail  in  the  hear- 
ings and  has  propounded  a  philosophy 
that  should  be  acceptable  to  everyone. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Secretary  Udall, 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  gained 


the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. It  should  have  always  been  this  way. 
Unfortunately  for  most  of  our  national 
history  the  concerns  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  have  been  shrugged  off  by  the 
East  and  the  South  as  the  concerns  of 
a  "western"  agency.  Thus  it  was,  that 
only  a  national  scandal  involving  the 
exploitation  of  national  resources  in  he- 
roic proportions  would  arouse  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  An  example  of  that  is  the 
Teapot  Dome  affair.  But  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  Udall  and  President 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  last 
four  Congresses,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  become  national  in  scope  and 
in  interest.  The  creation  of  wilderness 
areas,  seashores  areas,  recreational  sites, 
the  development  of  water  recreation  on 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  lakes,  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act,  the  drive 
to  bring  open  land  to  the  East,  the  con- 
cern in  preservation  of  our  few  remain- 
ing wild  rivers  and  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
have  all  dramatically  demonstrated  that 
the  people's  resources  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation  wherever  the  re- 
sources are  located  or  wherever  the  peo- 
ple live. 

It  is  dlfiQcult  to  follow  an  act  such  as 
that  put  on  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall 
in  his  8  years  in  office  under  two  Presi- 
dents. It  is  a  high  challenge  to  meet  the 
standards  set  by  your  predecessor  when 
you  are  nominated  to  succeed  the  ablest, 
the  most  innovative  and  the  most  far- 
sighted  Secretary  that  ever  served. 

That  is  the  problem  confronting  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Hickel,  President  Nixon's 
nominee  to  be  his  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. There  is  nothing  in  Walter  Hlckel's 
background  that  indicates  that  he  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  job  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated.  He  has  been  a 
Governor  of  the  largest  State  in  the 
Union,  geographically.  He  has  been  a 
fortunate  contractor  and  speculator  in 
real  estate,  he  has  been  active  as  a  citizen 
in  working  for  the  development  of 
Alaska,  and  that  is  about  all.  But  huge 
as  Alaska  is,  it  is  dwarfed  by  the  size  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Great  as  are 
the  land  and  water  and  timber  and 
mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  they  are  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the  com- 
bined resources  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  scenic  won- 
ders, the  problems  of  the  Alaska  natives, 
the  problems  created  by  increased  tour- 
ism into  natural  areas,  all  of  these  and 
more,  great  as  they  are  in  Alaska,  are  in- 
significant when  measured  against 
similar  problems  in  the  entire  coimtry. 

There  is  no  job  that  completely  trains 
a  man  for  the  varied  and  gigantic  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  However,  Governor  Hlckel's 
testimony,  his  statements  and  his  previ- 
ous actions  give  an  indication  of  his  at- 
titudes that  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion under  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  Senate  to  advise 
and  consent  in  these  nominations. 

As  Governor  the  nominee  was  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska.  Unlike  in  many  older 
States,  the  Governor  of  Alaska  has  al- 
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most  complete  executive  authority  and  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Therefore,  the  question  as  to  the 
men  he  appointed  to  office,  their  conduct 
In  office,  and  the  judgment  he  used  In 
selecting  these  men  became  a  part  of  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  A  great 
deal  was  made  of  the  apf>ointment  of  the 
oil  man,  Tom  Kelly,  as  his  commissioner 
of  natural  resources  in  charge  of,  among 
other  things,  the  Issuance  of  oil  leases 
on  State  lands.  The  record  does  not 
show  any  abuse  on  Mr.  Kelly's  responsi- 
bilities nor  any  special  privilege  extended 
to  members  of  the  oil  industry. 

Governor  Hickel  testified  that  he  never 
asked  and  was  not  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Kelly  had  oil  inter- 
ests. Such  casual  and  unsophisticated  ac- 
ceptance of  a  man  to  administer  the 
people's  resources  of  a  great  State  such 
as  Alaska  indicate  that  the  Congress  will 
have  to  maintain  a  constant  surveillance 
on  appointees.  But  that  Is  our  responsi- 
bility In  any  event  for  the  Under  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  gravest  concern  in 
my  mind  about  Governor  Hlckel's  quali- 
fications for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Interior  is  his  casual  attitude  toward  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

During  the  hearing  Friday,  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  Anchorage  Natural 
Gas  Corp.  and  Alaska  Pipeline  Co. — of 
which  he  had  been  board  chairman  and 
director  respectively,  until  he  became 
Governor — made  an  extraordinary  re- 
turn of  64  percent  on  stockholders' 
equity  during  the  first  half  of  1966.  The 
source  of  that  information,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  hearing  record — page  223 — is 
the  February  1967  issue  of  the  Alaska 
Review  of  Business  and  Economic  Con- 
ditions, published  by  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

In  Alaska  such  regulation  of  utilities 
as  there  is,  is  by  the  Alaska  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  a  three-man  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  Governor 
Hlckel  was  asked  if  he  had  not  failed  In 
his  responsibilities  to  the  consumer  who 
he  represented  as  Governor  in  his  fail- 
ure to  have  this  commission  insist  on 
rates  for  the  natural  gas  users  that  were 
more  equitable  than  those  enabling  the 
distributing  company  to  earn  the  biggest 
return  of  any  utility  in  America. 

The  pipeline  and  the  franchise  for  the 
distribution  of  gas  in  Anchorage  are 
owned  by  Alaska  Interstate,  a  holding 
company,  whose  stock  increased  four- 
fold on  value  during  the  2  years  Hickel 
was  Governor.  This  is  one  of  the  stocks 
that  Hickel  is  going  to  sell. 

He  responded,  after  working  over  the 
question  at  the  noon  recess,  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point.  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  question  asked  before  lunch 
and  I  worked  all  lunch  hour  to  work  it  out 
and  give  you  the  facts.  It  is  basically  while  I 
was  Governor  I  owned  stock  in  a  company 
that  appreciated  in  value,  and  could  have 
been  benefltted  by  the  exercise  or  the  failure 
of  my  exercising  the  power  as  Governor  or 
through  public  agency  under  my  Jurisdiction. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  real  clear  that 
Anchorage  Natural  Gas  received  a  franchise 
from  the  greater  Anchorage  area  by  public 
referendum  In  1959,  and  the  utility  is  not 
now,  never  has  been  under  any  State  con- 
trol, and  during  that  time,  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  out  today  at  noon,  there  has  never 


been  an  Increase  in  rates  in  any  of  Its  sys- 
tems. There  has  been  two  slight  increases  of 
rates  in  the  sale  of  gas  to  REA  and  the  sale 
of  gas  to  the  City  of  Anchorage  for  power 
generation. 

I  only  mention  this  to  state  very  clearly 
that  If  any  Governor  or  anyone  else  wanted 
even  to  help  that  Company,  I  wouldn't  know 
how,  because  we  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what  Gov- 
ernor Hlckel  said,  the  Alaska  Public 
Service  Commission  does  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Anchorage  Natural  Gas 
Corp.  The  November  22,  1966,  prospectus 
of  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  the  holding 
company  which  controls  Anchorage  Nat- 
ural Gas  Corp.,  Alaska  Pipeline  and  cer- 
tain other  companies,  states  as  follows, 
on  page  28: 

Anchorage  (Natural  Gas  Corporation)  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  regulation  by 
the  City  CouncU  of  the  Cities  of  Anchorage 
and  Soldotna  and  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  to  rates, 
rules  and  regulations  and  service  areas. 

Additionally,  the  form  S-1  registration 
statement  of  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on  June  4,  1968,  states  as  follows, 
on  page  30: 

The  State  of  Alaska,  through  its  Public 
Service  Commission,  regulates  public  utili- 
ties, which  term,  as  presently  defined,  in- 
cludes Anchorage  (Natural  Gas  Corpora- 
tion)   ...  as  to,  among  other  things,  rates. 

The  fact  that  the  State  commission 
has  jurisdiction  over  gas  utilities  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  Alaska  Public 
Sei-vice  Commission's  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  which  is  summarized  in  "State 
Utility  Commissions,"  Senate  Document 
No.  56,  90th  Congress,  first  session. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Governor  Hickel, 
while  head  of  the  utility,  was  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  regulatory  laws.  This 
says  something  about  State  regulatory 
laws,  which  are  supposed  to  protect  con- 
sumers. And  it  says  something  about 
Governor  Hlckel's  qualifications  to  learn 
and  abide  by  the  laws  of  Congress. 

And  what  of  the  Governor's  record,  in 
regard  to  utility  regulatory  law,  during 
the  period  that  he  was  Governor?  This 
was  a  period  during  which  Alaska  Inter- 
state Co.  prospered.  His  stock  in  the  com- 
pany allegedly  had  been  put  in  a  trust. 
The  record  will  show  that  under  exami- 
nation by  Senator  Moss,  Governor 
Hickel  revealed  this  so-called  trust  was 
little  more  than  a  power  of  attorney. 
Governor  Hickel  had  acquired  32,316 
shares  for  $141,207.50.  The  price  of  that 
stock  ranged  from  6%  to  7V2  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1967.  It  ranged  from  15 
to  21  during  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

Current  price  is  26  and  29.  So  the 
value  of  the  stock  increased  fourfold 
during  his  2  years  as  Governor.  The  value 
of  his  portfolio,  which  he  has  agreed  to 
sell,  has  increased  sixfold.  Happiness  is 
Alaska  Interstate. 

During  this  period,  when  the  value  of 
his  utility  stock  was  rapidly  appreciating, 
what  was  he  doing,  as  Governor,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  in  Anchorage,  to  enable  it 
to  share  the  benefits  of  living  close  to  a 
fabulous  gas  field?  This  return  of  64 
percent  on  stockholders'  equity  during 
the  first  half  of  1966,  to  which  I  have 
made  previous  reference,  is  frankly  the 


highest  return  I  have  heard  of,  for  any 
utility,  during  recent  times.  As  Gover- 
nor, he  had  direct  responsibilities  for 
ratepayer  protection,  because  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Alaska  Public  Service 
Commission  over  gas  rates  of  Anchorage 
Natural  Gas.  Was  he  exercising  these 
responsibilities? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  let  me  turn 
for  the  answer  to  Governor  Hlckel's 
testimony,  in  response  to  my  questions: 

Senator  Metcalf.  How  are  public  service 
commissioners  in  Alaska  selected,  Governor? 

Governor  Hickel.  I  think  they  are — gee,  I 
should  know  that.  I  think  they  are  appointed 
and  are  they  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Senator  Metcalp.  The  Governor  appoints 
them? 

Governor  Hickel.  I  think  that  is  right.  I 
think  there  are  guidelines,  however,  how  I 
do  that.  I  can  get  that  information  for  you 
again.  Senator,  but  I  just  don't  have  It  at 
my  fingertips. 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  Governor  appoints  the  public  serv- 
ice commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  we  then  went  on  to  a 
discussion  of  the  membership  of  the  reg- 
ulatory commission.  Let  me  quote  again 
from  the  hearing  record : 

Senator  Metcalf.  It  is  true  that  every  sin- 
gle active  member  of  the  commission  at  the 
present  time 

Governor  Hickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Metcalf. — was  appointed  by  you? 

Governor  Hickel.  If  you  have  the  facts  on 
that  and  tell  me  that,  yes.  I  couldn't  name 
the  commission  members  right  now. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  man 
whom  President  Nixon  has  selected  as 
his  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  former 
board  chairman  of  a  gas  utility,  testified 
that  the  utility  was  not  subject  to  State 
regulation,  when  indeed  it  was.  He  was 
not  sure  how  the  State  regulators  were 
selected,  although  indeed  he  had  named 
them  himself.  He  did  not  know  who 
they  were.  Meanwhile,  Alaska  Interstate 
of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  its  subsidiaries  fare 
fabulously,  while  the  Anchorage  gas  con- 
sumers pay  rates  comparable  to  those  in 
eastern  cities,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  from  gas  fields.  Natural  gas  should 
be  one  item  that  a  family  can  purchase 
in  Anchorage  at  far  below  the  price  in 
the  lower  48. 

I  participated  in  the  native  claims 
hearings  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  in  1968. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
the  land  that  the  natives  claim.  Secre- 
tary Udall  has  placed  a  freeze  upon  the 
selection  of  State  land  until  the  native 
land  claims  are  settled.  This  would  seem 
to  be  appropriate.  Governor  Hickel,  as 
Governor  of  Alaska,  testified  vehement- 
ly against  the  land  freeze  in  the  hear- 
ings held  in  Anchorage.  However,  in  a 
series  of  colloquies  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  he  has  unequivocally  de- 
clared that  he  will  maintain  the  freeze 
until  the  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  recompense  the  Alaskan  natives 
for  land  taken  or  until  it  expires  upon  the 
adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress  next 
year.  This  agreement  both  indicates  the 
urgency  of  congressional  action  and  pre- 
serves for  a  reasonable  time  the  status 
quo. 

One  of  Governor  Hickel's  statements 
in  his  prepared  text  before  the  commit- 
tee gave  me  some  apprehension.  Gover- 
nor Hickel  said: 
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fisheries.  Such  an  area  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  oil  pollution.  A  thin  film  of  oil 
can  destroy  salmon,  ducks,  and  marine 
mammals.  Governor  Hickel  vetoed  an  act 
of  the  Alaska  Legislature  restricting  oil 
drilling  offshore  in  these  areas.  This  gave 
cause  for  alarm  that  he  would  support 
the  development  of  oil  drilling  in  these 
areas.  This  is  an  especially  delicate  con- 
flict because  the  Bristol  Bay  area  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  ducks  on  the  Pa- 
cific flyway  and  the  States  south  of  Alas- 
ka would  reap  the  benefit  of  wildlife 
protection  whereas  the  State  of  Alaska 
itself  would  benefit  from  oil  develop- 
ment. 

I  asked  Governor  Hickel  why  he  had 
vetoed  the  bill.  He  said: 

The  law  as  passed  only  had  control  of  pol- 
lution on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  so 
we  thought,  and  I  feel  very  strong  on  this 
point,  that  we  must  have  pollution  control 
not  only  on  the  surface  but  under  the  water 
because  we  had  that  problem  at  Cook  Inlet. 
So  I  requested  the  fish  and  game  board  for 
such  a  resolution  and  they  granted  It  to  me. 
The  fish  and  game  board  has  the  power  to 
do  that. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  close 
oversight  will  be  maintained  by  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission 
to  insure  that  Cook  Inlet.  Bristol  Bay, 
and  other  important  waterfowl,  marine 
mammal  and  fishing  areas  will  be  kept 
clear  of  pollution,  and  that  Governor 
Hickel  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  keeps 
his  commitments  that  he  will  act  in  the 
national  interest. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  nom- 
inee. The  cliches  that  he  has  used  to  in- 
dicate his  approach  to  the  most  impor- 
tant domestic  position  in  President  Nix- 
on's Cabinet  have  been  unfortunate  and 
ill  advised.  His  testimony  at  the  hearing 
was  much  more  to  the  point.  There  is 
little  use  in  holding  a  hearing  unless  it 
is  the  basis  for  decision.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  man  who  agreed  at  the  hearing  to 
programs  in  the  national  interest  that 
he  opposed  as  Governor  of  Alaska  was 
not  telling  the  truth  to  the  committee.  I 
cannot  say   that  this   man  chosen   by 
President  Nixon  to  be  his  advisor  in  the 
protection  and  preservation  and  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources  is  de- 
ceiving  the   committee.   I   believe   him 
when  he  assures  me  that  he  will  protect 
the  Arctic   Game   Range,   that  he   will 
continue  to  move  forward  for  wild  rivers 
and  recreation  areas,  that  the  acceler- 
ated program  of  the  duck  stamp  fund 
acquisition  of  refuges  will  not  be  halted. 
I  believe  him  when  he  assures  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Jackson, 
that  he  believes  in  the  perpetuation  of 
our  National  Park  System,  and  when  he 
assures  Senator  Bible  that  his  adminis- 
tration will   not  mark   the  end  of  the 
creation   of    parks    and    seashores    and 
recreation  areas.  Who  can  tell  how  a  man 
will  grow  with  the  responsibilities  of  his 
job?  On  the  record  before  the  committee 
and  before  the  Senate,  Governor  Hickel 
could  become  one  of  our  best  Secretaries 
and  carry  forward  the  policy  of  Secre- 
tary Udall.  He  could  disappoint  me  and 
my  conservationist  friends  and  fall  far 
short  in  his  promises.  These  are  things 
that    are    unpredictable.    If    Governor 
Hickel  devotes  to  the  job  of  Secretary  of 
Interior  the  energy  that  he  has  devoted 


to  his  real  estate  and  contracting  busi- 
ness that  enabled  him  to  build  a  fortune, 
and  appoints  knowledgeable  and  compe- 
tent assistants  to  help  him  carry  out  his 
awesome  responsibilities,  he  will  do  well 
and  earn  the  accolade  even  of  those  who 
have  opposed  his  confirmation.  If  he 
fails  to  do  that,  he  will  have  failed  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  he  will  have  broken  his  word 
to  the  committee  and  he  will  go  down 
in  history  with  some  of  his  predecessors 
who  have  violated  the  public  trust  and 
attain  the  contempt  and  obloquy  he  will 
deserve.  I  do  not  believe  Governor  Hickel 
will  fail;  I  shall  vote  for  his  confirmation. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  I  intend  to 
cast  my  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  of  Alaska,  to 
be  the  next  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  do  this  without  any  consideration 
of  either  personality  or  political  parti- 
sanship. I  do  it  solely  on  the  belief  that 
by  experience  and  understanding  he  is 
not  qualified  to  hold  the  No.  1  conserva- 
tion ofBce  in  the  Federal  Government. 
To  vote  against  a  Cabinet  choice  of 
a  newly  elected  President  is  an  extremely 
important  vote  and  I  have  given  consid- 
erable time  and  thought  to  Governor 
Hickel's  nomination. 

Dismayed  as  many  were,  by  some  of 
his  early  reported  remarks,  I  welcomed 
the  decision  of  our  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  to  hold  3  days  of  ex- 
tended hearings  on  these  and  other 
views  of  the  nominee.  The  hearings 
brought  to  light  much  useful  informa- 
tion. And  the  Governor  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  cooperation  which  he 
showed  the  committee  in  their  efforts  to 
build  a  complete  record. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  hearings  sug- 
gests to  me  a  basic  misunderstanding 
of  the  meaning  of  conservation  and  a 
failure  to  appreciate  how  we  in  America 
have  permitted  the  rape  of  our  natural 
environment. 

I  am  well  aware  that  upon  final  con- 
sideration, the  committee  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  nomination.  I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  concur  with  its  view.  But  there 
are  times  when  one's  personal  convic- 
tions must  override  the  respected  judg- 
ment of  trusted  colleagues  and  this  is 
one  of  those  times. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  confirma- 
tion, Mr.  President,  for  essentially  five 
reasons.  Given  the  importance  of  the 
vote  today,  and  my  own  personal  interest 
in  matters  affecting  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
these  five  in  some  detail. 

The  first  reason  is  what  I  take  to  be 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Governor's  ex- 
perience. As  we  all  know,  in  the  Senate 
experience  coimts  for  a  lot  and,  in  this 
instance,  I  feel  Governor  Hickel's  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  knowledge  and  deci- 
sions required  of  a  modem  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Alaska  is  still  a  frontier  State.  With 
its  marvelous  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources and  its  limited  number  of  inliab- 
itants  Alaska  still  lives  in  a  time  that 
passed  by  "the  lower  48"  some  60  years 
ago.  Our  coimtry  today,  by  and  large, 
however,  is  an  urban  Nation  with  com- 
plex and  difficult  urban  problems.  Too 
few  parks  and  open  spaces,  too  much 
contaminated    air.    too    often    polluted 
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waters,  and  too  little  consideration  of 
esthetics  are  familiar  problems  to  most 
of  our  Nation's  citizens  living  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  suburbs.  Solution  of 
these  problems  require  new  ideas,  ener- 
getic leadership,  and  most  importantly, 
a  creative  and  sophisticated  understand- 
ing of  the  environment  in  which  they 
exist. 

Governor  Hickel's  backgroimd,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely  to  provide  such  an 
understanding. 

These  problems  have  not  confronted 
him  as  Governor  of  Alaska.  He  has  been 
concerned  with  the  exploitation  of  nat- 
ural resources  rather  than  their  con- 
servation. With  bringing  industry  in, 
rather  than  watching  over  them  to  pre- 
vent any  natural  despoiling.  With  devel- 
oping open  spaces,  not  preserving  them. 

Science  magazine  has  written: 

Despite  Its  abundance  of  resources  (Its 
flsh,  timber,  oil  and  gas,  and  magnificent 
scenery  and  wildlife),  Alaska  Is  still  eco- 
nomically undeveloped  by  camparlson  with 
most  states  among  the  "lower  48,"  and  the 
financial  resources  available  to  the  state 
government  are  very  limited.  And  while  the 
state  has  attracted  some  settlers  who  put  a 
high  value  on  conservation,  It  has  attracted 
many,  and  they  seem  the  most  vocal  and 
politically  active — who  see  themselves  as 
pioneers  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  to 
exploit  resources  that  western  pioneers  en- 
Joyed  a  century  ago.  Accordingly,  proposals 
such  as  the  one  for  a  $2  billion  Rampart 
Dam  hydropower  project,  which  would  de- 
stroy a  major  nesting  area  for  waterfowl  by 
flooding  the  Yukon  flats  and  creating  a  res- 
ervoir larger  than  Lake  Erie,  are  popular  with 
.Maskans.  The  Rampart  project,  though  fa- 
vored by  Hickel  as  well  as  by  other  politicians 
was  stymied  even  before  he  took  office — by  an 
adverse  report  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  under  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

This  quotation  illustrates  my  concern. 
The  environmental  problems  facing  ur- 
ban America  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's  are  far  different  than  those  con- 
fronting Alaska.  We  need  as  Secretary 
an  individual  who  is  familiar  with  these 
problems.  Who  knows  them — and  their 
intricacies  and  nuances — as  long-fought 
foes,  not  as  newly  found  opponents. 

Simply  stated,  we  need  a  man  whose 
knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  problems 
of  the  environment  is  deep-rocted,  long- 
term,  and  without  question. 

I  believe  that  Governor  Hickel  does 
not.  and  probably  cannot,  fill  this  re- 
quirement. 

The  second  reason  involves  his  close 
ties  with  the  oil  industry.  Governor 
Hickel  at  one  time  was  chairman  of  a 
natural  gas  company  in  Anchorage  and 
is  listed  as  such  in  "Who's  Who."  Upon 
becoming  Governor,  he  discharged  a 
nonpartisan,  well-respected  commission- 
er of  natural  resources  and  appointed 
in  his  place  a  geologist  drawn  from  the 
executive  offices  of  an  oil  company.  An 
important  supporter  of  the  Governor  is 
head  of  a  major  oil  company.  And  finally, 
as  Governor  he  opposed  an  increase  in 
the  severance  tax  against  oil  companies 
operating  in  Alaska  even  though  the 
University  of  Alaska  found  in  a  study 
that  the  companies  could  afford  to  pay 
a  10-percent  tax  on  all  oil  drawn  from 
Alaskan  soil. 

Now  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  being 
in  the  oil  business  or  being  associated 


with  the  Industry.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  sug- 
gest in  these  remarks  that  the  Governor 
acted  with  any  impropriety.  I  only  mean 
to  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  man  with  such  connections  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
will  have  under  his  administration  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  Government-owned 
oil  rich  land.  And  it  is  the  Secretary  who 
determines  how,  and  by  whom,  at  what 
cost,  and  if  these  reservoirs  are  tapped. 
He  must  be  a  man  who  can  view  the 
oil  industry  with  clarity  and  objectivity. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  type 
of  difference  I  can  foresee.  According  to 
Science  magazine.  Governor  Hickel  asked 
the  Interior  Department  to  grant  an 
application  to  permit  exploratory  drilling 
for  oU  in  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  an 
ecologically  fragile  area  of  almost  9  mil- 
lion acres  lying  east  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
oilfield.  The  Department  denied  the  ap- 
plication. Their  policy  was,  and  is,  to 
deny  such  permits  pending  a  study  of  the 
area.  Perhaps  the  range  should  be  de- 
veloped but  if  it  is  a  valuable  and  eco- 
logically fragile  area,  certainly  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  consequences 
of  such  action  should  take  place  first. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  prudent  ap- 
proach. Yet  Governor  Hickel  was  disin- 
clined to  do  so. 

My  third  reason  for  casting  my  vote 
against  the  Governor's  confirmation  as 
Secretary  concerns  his  attitudes  toward 
water  quality  standards.  During  the 
hearings  the  Governor  indicated  that  he 
favored  approaching  the  problem  first, 
through  the  States  with  the  Federal 
Government  entering  the  picture  only  if 
the  States  there  dragged  their  feet. 

But  this  is  not  precisely  the  approach 
which  has  prevented  Jieeded  iirogress  in 
our  efforts  to  restore  the  quality  of  our 
waters?  By  leaving  it  to  the  States  first 
our  waters  have  remained  polluted.  Only 
Federal  action,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  can  do 
the  required  job.  Only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  money,  the  talent;  and 
will  forge  ahead  in  this  field. 

Possibly  I  am  misinterpreting  the 
Governor's  remarks  here.  Perhaps  his 
views  are  closer  to  mine  than  they  at 
first  appear.  Nevertheless,  I  am  certain, 
based  on  my  service  on  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  that  a  strong 
and  dominant  Federal  role  is  essential  if 
we  are  ever  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
rivers  and  streams. 

Mr.  President— let  me  here  say  in  pass- 
ing that  the  December  23,  1968,  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated  mentioned  the  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  Hickel.  The  maga- 
zine quoted  Mr.  Robert  Weeden.  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Conservation  Society 
as  saying : 

Mr.  Hickel  Is  a  very  strong  personality  and 
he  could  be  an  effective  voice  for  conserva- 
tion If  he  wanted  to  be.  However,  If  a  con- 
flict arose  between  conservation  and  eco- 
nomic Interests,  I  think  he  would  definitely 
favor  the  economic  Interest. 

The  fouith  reason  involves  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Kuskokwim  Eskimo 
affair.  This  has  received  considerable 
publicity  so  I  do  not  intend  to  recount 
what  happened  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Governor  blocked  an  effort  by 


a  small  Eskimo  cooperative  to  sell  some 
fish  to  a  Japanese  fishing  concern  and 
thereby  improve  its  meager  lot.  The  Gov- 
ernor acted  overzealously  and  with 
shocking  insensitivity  toward  the  Eski- 
mos. As  Secretary  of  Interior,  he  would 
be  in  charge  of  a  large  number  of  Eski- 
mos, as  well  as  Indians:  the  neglected, 
underprivileged  native  Americans.  We 
therefore  need  a  man  who  is  genuinely 
concerned  and  has  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  these  people.  Anything  less 
would  be  an  injustice. 

The  fifth  and  final  reason  for  oppos- 
ing Governor  Hickel's  confirmation  re- 
volves around  his  view  of  what  conserva- 
tion means  in  today's  complex  and  diffi- 
cult world.  Despite  his  performance  in 
the  hearings.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
one  who  has  come  so  lately  to  knowledge 
about  environmental  quality  truly  com- 
prehends the  principles  and  problems  in- 
volved. Or.  for  that  matter,  understands 
what  is  really  necessarj'  to  do  in  order  to 
restore  this  quality. 

Conservation  today  means  far  more 
than  the  simple  preservation  practices 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  In  essence,  it  means 
that  human  activities  must  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  regard  for  their  im- 
pact on  the  total  environment.  And  even 
this  is  misleading  if  it  suggests  that  man 
exists  on  the  environment.  Rather,  he 
exists  with  it.  He  is  part  of  the  system. 
And  it  is  a  system  with  every  part  af- 
fecting other  parts.  No  segment  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Water  quality  af- 
fects marine  life  and  is  itself  affected 
in  turn  by  land  use.  No  part  of  the  en- 
vironment exists  in  isolation  and  a 
change  in  one  element  will  Kieatly  af- 
fect other  elements  and  possibly  disturb 
the  entire  system. 

Based  on  my  reading  of  Governor 
Hickel's  testimony.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  truly  comprehends  what  conservation 
in  the  i960's  and  1970s  is  all  about.  I  do 
not  think  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  nor  of  the  efforts  required 
to  restore  the  integrity  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good 
faith  vote  for  Governor  Hickel's  con- 
firmation as  Secretary  of  Interior. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Senate 
should  respect  a  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent's prerogative  to  pick  his  own  team. 
Further,  that  we  should  give  them  all 
any  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  a  chance 
to  prove  themselves  in  office. 

Certainly  on  the  face  of  it  this  seems 
fair. 

But  two  points  must  be  emphasized. 
The  first  is  that  as  legislators  we  have  a 
responsibihty  to  look  after  the  national 
welfare.  This  takes  precedence  over  any 
presidential  prerogative.  The  second  is 
that  while  it  is  true  that  everyone  should 
have  a  chance  to  prove  themselves  in 
office,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a 
Cabinet  position,  is  no  job  for  a  begin- 
ning student.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  the  right  to  expect  an  appointee  to 
be  already  qualified.  The  Cabinet  Is  not  a 
school.  It  is  a  place  where  a  previously 
acquired  expertise  or  competence  is  a 
minimal  requirement.  And  if  this  is  not 
available  there  should  at  least  be  no  past 
actions  or  words  indicating  the  ap- 
pointee's inexperience  and  lack  of  under- 
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standing  of  the  tfundamental  problems 
and  issues  Invol/ed.  The  stakes  with 
which  we  are  dealing  are  far  too  high. 

Some  years  ajo.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  wrote  of  our  need  "to  recover 
the  relationship  between  man  and  na- 
ture and  to  malce  sure  that  the  national 
estate  we  pass  on  to  our  multiplying 
descendants  is  gteen  and  flourishing." 
That  need  is  as  [great  today  as  it  was 
then.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
play  a  crucial  rol^  in  fulfilling  this  need. 
His  is  a  job  of  ovierriding  importance  to 
both  our  country!  and  our  citizens.  We 
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Mr.  McGOVEr|i.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
grret  the  necessityi  of  voting  against  con- 
firmation of  th«  nomination  of  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  fpr  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  do  so  only  after  careful  evalua- 
tion of  his  qualifications. 

I  shall  vote  against  confirmation  pri- 
marily because  I  feel  that  the  Governor 
is  not  qualified  by  experience,  under- 
standing, or  outlqok  to  become  the  Na- 
tion's chief  consemratlonist,  and  the  ma- 
jor advocate  of  American  Indians. 

The  "Secretary  jof  the  Interior  is  the 
trustee  of  America's  vast  resources — 
land,  water,  minerals,  timber,  parks,  and 
wildlife.  As  such,  i he  presides  over  most 
of  the  factors  wh^ch  will  determine  the 
total  environmenli  in  which  future  gen- 
erations of  Amerioa  will  live. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  Governor 
Hlckel  does  not  lave  the  background, 
the  philosophy,  or  the  Insight  to  meet 
this  responsibility  so  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's future. 

I  am  also  disturbed  with  the  lack  of 
evidence  that  Mr.  Hickel  places  sufBclent 
importance  on  protecting  the  interest  of 
the  Indians  and  ojther  native  Americans 
who  would  be  unc  er  his  special  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  have  just  visii  ed  with  a  man  expert 
in  our  national  forest  situation.  He  tells 
me  that  we  are  co:  if  ronted  with  a  timber 
shortage  in  this  llatlon  in  a  matter  of 
years,  and  that  tie  pressures  on  every 
timbered  area  in  the  Nation,  be  it  na- 
tional forest,  Bur;au  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands,  a  wi!  demess  area,  a  game 
refuge,  or  even  a  lational  park,  is  going 
to  become  increas  ngly  intensive. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  admin- 
istrators who  ar(  utilization  oriented, 
who  make  their  d  !clsions  on  a  crisis-to- 
crisis  basis,  will  pe  rmit  the  destruction  of 
forests  essential  :iot  only  to  sustained 
yields  of  wood  prpducts,  but  to  recrea- 
tion and  other  us(!s,  and  even  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  iir  we  breath. 

There  is  that  (danger,  but  we  need 
more  than  administrators  who  will  re- 
sist exploitation.  We  must  have  admin- 
istrators with  the  foresight  to  reforest 
cutover  lands,  to  jilan,  and  to  prepare  to 
meet  future  needs  and  to  avoid  the  crisis 
which  may  confroit  us  in  years  ahead. 

Our  national  rei  lord  of  foresightedness 
on  resources  is  a  thoroughly  bad  one.  We 
have  destroyed  ar  d  wasted  and  ignored 
the  consequences  of  our  exploitation  as 
long  as  we  dare,  and  far  longer  than  we 
should. 

When  we  have  slanned,  we  have  gen- 
erally ignored  the  plans.  We  developed  a 
10-year  plan  foi  national  forest  re- 
sources, but  with  only  2  or  3  years  out 


of  the  decade  left,  I  am  told  that  we  have 
funded  and  implemented  only  a  minor 
fraction  of  that  plan. 

This  is  not  Governor  Hickel's  faiilt.  We 
are  all  at  fault. 

But  I  think  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Nelson,  underlined 
the  situation  that  now  faces  us,  as  it  re- 
lates to  Governor  Hickel:  We  have  come 
to  a  point  in  our  resources  and  our  en- 
vironmental history  when  we  must  have 
creative  leadership;  leadership  that 
fully  appreciates  the  extent  of  the  con- 
servation crisis,  leadership  that  can 
motivate  us  to  adopt  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  end  the  plunder  of  this  planet, 
leadership  with  a  combination  of  vision, 
persuasiveness,  and  finally  the  fortitude 
to  fight  whatever  vested  interests  ob- 
struct conservation  programs  with  skill 
and  effectiveness. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  the  philosophically 
oriented  man  that  I  believe  our  situation 
absolutely  requires. 

Governor  Hickel  has  conducted  him- 
self as  a  gentleman  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  He  has  been  courte- 
ous to  me  at  all  times. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  he  will  be 
confirmed  here  today,  regardless  of  my 
vote.  He  will  have  my  full  support  in  any 
effort  he  undertakes  to  become  an  effec- 
tive conservation  leader  and  an  effective 
spokesman  for  American  Indians  and 
other  natives. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  my  reservations 
and  doubts  about  his  grasp  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  responsibilities  will 
prove  groundless  and  that  he  will  prove 
to  be  the  leader  we  so  desperately  need. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
White  House  Council  of  Resources  and 
Conservation  Advisers  to  the  President 
and  Congress — a  measure  we  should 
have  enacted  10  years  ago. 

I  hope  the  new  Secretary  will  see  the 
great  help  that  such  a  Council  or  ad- 
visory group,  with  broad  knowledge  and 
experience  in  resources  and  environ- 
mental fields,  can  have  for  him,  for  the 
President  and  Congress  and  persuade  the 
new  administration  to  support  it  and 
thereby  give  conservation  the  sort  of  pri- 
ority it  must  have  if  the  drain  on  our 
basic  resource  strength  is  to  be  ended 
and  reversed. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  that  he  will  sur- 
round himself  with  capable  aides  who 
will  help  him  avoid  a  crisis-to-crisis  ad- 
ministration and  direct  our  resource  and 
conservation  programs  to  the  solution 
of  serious  resource  problems,  which 
otherwise  will  face  our  children  and 
their  children. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  each  year  is  called  upon  to  con- 
sider for  confirmation  thousands  of  nom- 
inations sent  to  it  by  the  President.  In 
1968,  during  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted 50,977  such  nominations.  The 
Senate  then  exercises  its  responsibility 
under  article  n,  section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  ofiQcers  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  "by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

Most  of  these  appointees  are  ofiBcers  of 
the  armed  services,  postmasters,  career 


employees  of  the  Foreign  Service,  Coast 
Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  et  cetera. 
These  appointments  are  routinely  passed 
en  bloc. 

A  small  number  in  areas  of  greater 
political  and  public  accountability  re- 
ceive individual  scrutiny:  the  judges,  es- 
pecially the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  members  of  boards,  commissions, 
and  independent  agencies;  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  their  assistants. 

Today  we  are  presented  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cabinet  nomination  of 
Alaska  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  nomination 
has  evoked  some  public  controversy  and 
concern.  It  has  been  studied  in  depth  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  shed  little  light  on  what 
criteria  the  Senate  should  apply  in  exer- 
cising its  advice  and  consent  authority. 
Through  almost  two  centuries  of  experi- 
ence in  implementing  this  responsibility, 
different  Senators  under  different  cir- 
cumstances facing  different  questions 
have  exercised  their  prerogatives  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

In  studying  the  historical  evolution  of 
this  senatorial  authority,  I  am  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  a  standard  or 
criterion  applicable  to  one  category  of 
nominee  may  not  necessarily  be  the 
proper  standard  for  another  category  of 
nominee. 

It  is  one  thing  to  consider  the  back- 
groimd  and  qualifications  of  a  potential 
Supreme  Court  Justice  to  be  appointed 
for  life.  It  is  another  thing  to  consider 
the  background  and  qualifications  of  an 
appointee  to  an  independent  regulatory 
agency  who  will  serve  independently  of 
the  President  and  often  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years.  It  is  still  another  thing  to  con- 
sider the  background  and  qualifications 
of  an  appointee  to  the  Cabinet  who  oper- 
ates under  the  direction  of  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

In  one  of  the  few  books  devoted  to  the 
advice  and  consent  function.  Prof.  Jo- 
seph P.  Harris  made  these  observations: 

The  tests  applied  by  the  Senate  in  consid- 
ering nominations  vary  widely,  depending  In 
part  on  the  character  and  Importance  of  the 
office  concerned  and  whether  the  nomina- 
tion Is  one  to  which  the  Senate  gives  indi- 
vidual attention.  Well-established  custom 
accords  the  President  wide  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  members  of  his  own  Cabinet,  who 
are  regarded  as  his  chief  assistants  and  ad- 
visers (p. 379). 

It  Is  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  philosophy  and  general  outlook  of 
nominees  to  high  federal  offices,  particularly 
to  regulatory  bodies  and  to  the  bench.  These 
offices  stand  In  a  different  position  from  that 
of  the  heads  of  executive  departments  for 
whose  actions  the  President  Is  responsible 
(p.  384). 

The  conflrmatlon  of  presidential  nomina- 
tions to  Independent  regulatory  commissions 
Is  always  of  especial  importance,  for  members 
of  these  commissions  are  regarded  as  having 
a  special  relationship  to  Congress.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  In  passing  upon  the  nomi- 
nations Is  not  limited  to  the  technical  qual- 
ifications of  the  nominee  and  his  fitness  for 
the  office;  It  Is  appropriately  concerned  with 
his  stand  on  broad  policies  and  the  effect  bis 
appointment  may  have  upon  the  function- 
ing of  the  commission.  Often  the  character 
and  attitude  of  the  officers  who  head  an 
agency  have  as  much  to  do  with  its  policies 
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as  the  legislation  under  which  It  operates. 
The  Senate  must  therefore  consider  whether 
a  nominee  to  a  regulatory  commission  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  laws 
which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  administer, 
and  whether  he  will  support  policies  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
(p.  178).  Joseph  P.  HarrU,  "The  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate"  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  1953). 

Professor  Harris'  observations  make 
sense  to  me. 

A  Cabinet  appointment  is  peculiarly 
personal  to  the  President.  A  Cabinet  offi- 
cer is  designated  a  particular  area  of 
governmental  concern  in  which  he  acts 
for  the  President,  he  speaks  for  the 
President,  and  if  he  blunders  he  does  so 
to  the  personal  embarrassment  of  the 
President. 

Any  President,  regardless  of  party, 
must  be  given  the  widest  of  possible  dis- 
cretion in  designating  his  Cabinet 
officers. 

Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  said  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  by  President  D.  Roose- 
velt of  Harry  Hopkins  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce : 

I  think  we  may  agree  that  the  selection  of 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  Is  a  peculiarly 
personal  prerogative  of  the  President  .  . 
and  we  should  not  withhold  conflrmatlon 
.  .  .  except  for  grave  cause  and  unmistak- 
able disqualification.  Congressional  Record, 
76th  Congress,  1st  Session  (Jan.  18,  1939), 
p.  559. 

Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette,  Democrat,  of 
Iowa,  said  of  this  same  appointment: 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  greater 
burden  that  can  be  laid  upon  human  shoul- 
ders than  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  ...  He  is  charged  with  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  executive  department.  If  there 
Is  any  right  upon  which  he  should  Jealously 
insist.  If  there  is  any  right  that  we  should 
zealously  see  that  he  retains,  it  is  the  right 
to  name  those  with  whom  he  is  to  work  In 
that  department,  and  particularly  the  official 
family,  who  are  close  to  him,  and  his  nearest 
advisors.  I  cannot  conceive,  Mr.  President, 
how  we  as  Senators  can  In  Justice  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  deprive  the  President  of  that 
right.  There  is  not  a  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
who  would  not  insist  on  such  a  right  were 
he  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

One  of  the  last  men  on  earth  I  would  want 
in  mv  Cabinet  is  Harry  Hopkins.  However,  the 
President  wants  him.  He  is  entitled  to  him. 
I  think  it  Is  absolutely  unjust  for  persons 
like  myself,  who  harbor  resentments,  to  de- 
prive the  President  of  his  right.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  conflrmatlon  of  Harry  Hopkins.  Con- 
gressional Record,  76th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion (Jan.  20.  1939) ,  p.  554. 

As  I  view  it,  a  Senator  in  deciding 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  a  Presidential 
Cabinet  appointee  must  consider  the 
following  things  from  the  backgroimd 
and  record,  both  public  and  private,  of 
the  nominee : 

First.  Is  he  a  man  of  integrity  and 
high  moral  character? 

Second.  Is  his  backgroimd  and  ex- 
perience such  as  to  permit  him  to  func- 
tion suitably  in  his  designated  p>ost? 

Third.  Is  he  sincerely  willing  to  ad- 
minister his  department  and  exercise 
his  discretion  within  the  statutory  limits 
spelled  out  by  the  \ar'ous  Federal  laws 
affecting  his  department? 

Fourth.  Does  he  retain  any  financial 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  which  would 


possibly  conflict  with  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  or  compromise  his  conduct  in 
office? 

Fifth.  Has  he  by  word  or  deed  done 
anything  so  obviously  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  his  prospective 
department  as  to  disqualify  himself? 

Governor  Hickel  has  on  occasions 
made  statements  regarding  conservation 
which  might  be  labeled  by  some  as  im- 
pulsive, by  others  as  brash,  by  others  as 
indiscreet,  by  others  as  terribly  unwise. 
He  has  been  in  conflict  with  Alaskan 
Eskimos — a  conflict  susceptible  to  vary- 
ing interpretations.  His  original  posi- 
tion on  the  Alaskan  "land  freeze"  was 
disquieting  to  some  people  including  my- 
self. The  private  oil  holdings  of  his  ap- 
pointee as  Alaska  Commissioner  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  was  something  he  could 
well  have  avoided.  To  his  credit,  he  has 
agreed  to  dispose  of  any  private  holdings 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  would  deem  to  be  in 
conflict  with  his  new  post. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  these  mat- 
ters, individually  and  collectively,  do  not 
violate  the  aforementioned  criteria 
which  I  as  a  Senator  deem  applicable  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Presidential  Cab- 
inet designee. 

For  those  who  are  sincerely  disquieted 
over  this  appointment,  I  recall  other 
times  and  other  nominations  when,  as 
it  were,  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot. 
In  1938  and  1939,  as  congressional  op- 
position was  building  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  some  key  Roose- 
velt Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  appoint- 
ments came  in  for  severe  attack — Thur- 
man  Arnold  as  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
Harry  Hopkins  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Frank  Murphy  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. These  men  were  all  challenged,  on 
one  pretense  of  another,  for  their  liberal- 
ism and  their  espousal  of  Roosevelt's 
policies.  In  confirming  these  appoint- 
ments, the  Senate  reasserted  the  very 
personal  right  of  a  President  to  select 
his  Cabinet  confidants. 

President  Nixon,  within  the  latitude 
of  the  previously  mentioned  criteria,  has 
the  right  to  place  in  his  Intimate  gov- 
ernmental family  men  with  whom  he  is 
at  ease  and  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 
The  Senate  should  not  deny  him  that 
right. 

I  will  vote  to  confirm  Walter  J.  Hickel 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  8  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  present  Secretary,  Stew- 
art Udall,  we  have  estabUshed  am  out- 
standing record  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. Outstanding  gains  have  been  made 
in  the  areas  of  water  and  air  pollution 
and  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources in  the  fields  of  minerals,  oil,  and 
timber. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  a  niun- 
ber  of  notable  gains  were  made,  includ- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  Great  Swamp 
as  a  wilderness  area  and  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 
The  latter  constitutes  a  40,000-acre  na- 
tional recreation  area  surrounding  a  35,- 
000-acre  reservoir,  all  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  the  northern  New  Jersey  sub- 


urbs and  an  hour  and  a  half  from  New 
York  City.  More  than  30  million  Ameri- 
cans live  within  100  miles  of  this  price- 
less recreation  area. 

President  Nixon  announced  that  he 
would  nominate  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel 
as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Im- 
mediately after  this  announcement  the 
nominee's  early  statements  concerning 
conservation  were  appalling  indeed. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  the  diligent, 
searching  inquiry  by  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  Committee  on  Interior. 
This  investigation  suggests  that  the  nom- 
inee has  now  considerably  broadened  his 
views  on  conser\'ation.  I  am,  therefore, 
with  some  reluctance  and  apprehension, 
going  to  vote  to  confirm  the  nominee.  I 
do  this,  however,  with  full  confidence 
that  the  searchlight  of  national  concern 
will  continue  to  shine  on  Governor  Hickel 
after  he  takes  rffice,  by  both  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  Members  of  both 
bodies  of  Congress,  and  others  interested 
in  continuing  the  direction  set  during 
the  past  8  years.  One  can  only  contem- 
plate with  the  deepest  apprehension  the 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior whose  point  of  view  might  hark  back 
that  era  when  our  lands  and  waters  were 
looked  upon  as  an  economic  resource  to 
be  exploited  like  any  other. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Hickel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  take  very  seriously  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  giving  its  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Government  whose 
apE>ointments  are  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  is  entitled  to  fill  Cabinet  posi- 
tions with  individuals  of  his  own  choos- 
ing and  who,  in  his  opinion,  are  best 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  respective  offices.  I 
think  we  should  give  every  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  the  President  in  this  particular 
exercise  of  his  office. 

In  the  case  of  Governor  Hickel  how- 
ever, and  in  the  light  of  his  public  state- 
ments regarding  the  mission  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  the  information 
which  has  been  elicited  in  committee 
sessions  with  reference  to  Governor 
Hickel's  background,  I  feel  that  confir- 
mation of  his  appointment  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

I  have  been  hopeful  that  the  President 
would  withdraw  the  nomination  and 
send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  another 
individual  to  be  the  custodian  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources.  Since  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  do  so,  however,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Governor  Hickel. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
ination of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  stirred 
deep  controversy  across  our  country.  At 
this  point,  however,  all  indications  are 
that  his  nomination  will  be  confirmed. 

I  lean  heavily  toward  the  point  of  view 
that  a  President  ought  to  have  consider- 
able latitude  in  selecting  his  Cabinet, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration. My  inclination,  therefore, 
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In  the  case  of  Goveibor  Hickel  has  been 
to  try  to  resolve  m^  doubts  in  favor  of 
confirmation. 


But  I  am  sorry  to 


siderations  and  concerns  have  given  me 
pause. 


There    may    well 


within  President  NiKon's  administration 
for  which  I  could  vote  confirmation  for 


Governor  Hickel.  He 


say  that  other  con- 


be   other   positions 


is  an  able  man  who 


has  been  elected  Gdvernor  of  his  State 
after  a  successful  business  career. 

But  the  question  I, must  answer  is  this: 
Can  I  approve  his  selection  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior?        J 

On  two  points  I  ffeel  compelled  to  in- 
dicate my  strong  ddubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  appointing  liim  to  this  post. 

CONSniyATlON 

r^ates  to  the  general 


him 


The  first  point 
question  of  conservation 

The  Secretary  of 
be  the  No.  1  conservationist 
try — or  at  least  of 
There  is  no  other 
tration  where  this 
filled. 

It  is  no  answer  to 
tary.or  to^shore 
tionists. 

Whatever  may  ha^e 
the  Department  of 
years  that  Department 
larged  authority 
ity  and  the  acceptel 
the  field  of  conserv4tion 
profoundly 
conservation  efforts 
We  cannot  afford  to 
created  under  the 
tary  Udall. 

As  one  who  has 
in  the  development 
and  water  pollution 
ment  policies  and 
who  has  deep  concerns 
questions  of  e 
its  impact  on  our 
who  follow,  I  have 
the  President's  choice 
the  Interior. 

Despite  Governor 
in  the  hearings — an(  1 
them  in  good  faith — 
his  orientation  woujd 
tion  priorities  in 
responsibilities    as 
Interior. 

That  uncertainty 
his  selection  as 


^e  Interior  ought  to 

of  the  coun- 

the  administration. 

piace  in  the  adminis- 

nile  can  be  effectively 


surround  the  Secre- 
up  with  conserva- 


P)  0 


the 


i  Seen  tary 


eads  me  to  question 
of  the  Interior. 

NATIONAL    FtjkLS    POLICIES 

The  second  point  which  raises  doubts 
for  me  involves  the  question  of  our  na- 
tional fuels  policies. 

It  is  of  vital  imp<irtance  to  my  State 
of  Maine  and  to  the  New  England  re- 
gion that  we  have  o  Djective  and  impar- 
tial development  and  administration  of 
our   national   fuels  policies  wtiich  give 


due  consideration  tc 
urgent  needs  of  our 
Since  my  arrival 
years  ago,  one  of  thfe 


of  our  region  has  biien  the  adverse  im 

pact  of  the  restrictiv ;  oil  import  program 

initiated  in  1957.  T^e  had  labored  long 


and  hard  to  correc' 


been  the  origins  of 
Interior,  in  recent 
,  has  acquired  en- 
eased  responsibil- 
leadership  role  in 
.  That  fact  has 
influended    the    growth    of 
i  n  the  past  few  years. 
.  lose  the  momentum 
leadership  of  Secre- 

qeen  deeply  involved 

of  our  national  air 

control  and  abate- 

igrams,  and  as  one 

over  the  broader 

inviroilmental  quality  and 

generation  and  those 

strong  interest  in 

for  Secretary  of 


Hickel's  assurances 

I  am  sure  he  made 

am  not  certain  that 

insure  conserva- 

discharge  of  his 

Secretary     of    the 


the  legitimate  and 
uel  deficit  area, 
in  the  Senate,   10 
constant  problems 


the  imbalances  in 


consumer    prices    s  nd    manufacturing 
costs  caused  by  that ;  jrogram. 


We  had  some  success  in  alleviating 
part  of  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  resi- 
dual fuel  oil  imports.  But  there  is  wide- 
spread concern  that  our  needs  have  not 
been  given  consideration  in  recent  weeks 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  refinery  in  a  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Machiasport,  Maine.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  extreme  sensitivity  in 
Maine  and  New  England  about  oil  im- 
port policies  in  the  new  administration 
and  their  effect  on  our  region. 

Again,  despite  Governor  Hickel's  as- 
surances, his  orientation  and  experience 
raise  doubts  as  to  whether  he  can  be 
objective  and  impartial  in  making  de- 
cisions on  policies,  programs,  and  proj- 
ects which  in  the  past  he  has  regarded 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
State. 

In  short,  my  vote  this  afternoon  is  an 
expression  of  my  doubts  on  the  wisdom 
of  Governor  Hickel's  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  someone 
chosen  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  had  a  different  and  more  favorable 
orientation  on  these  two  matters. 

I  shall  vote  against  confirmation  of 
Governor  Hickel  with  extreme  regret  and 
without  partisan  motivation. 

I  have  said  many  times  since  the  elec- 
tion that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  cooperate 
with  President  Nixon  and  to  give  every 
proper  consideration  to  the  problem  he 
faces  in  assuming  leadership  of  our  coun- 
try. That  cooperation  and  consideration 
includes  the  programs  and  proposals  he 
submits  to  the  Congress. 

I  meant  that  and  I  mean  it  now.  But, 
on  this  appointment,  I  have  such  strong 
doubts  that  I  feel  I  must  express  those 
doubts  by  voting  against  confirmation 
of  Governor  Hickel. 

In  all  fairness  to  Governor  Hickel  and 
his  statements  on  the  two  points  I  have 
raised,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  that  portion  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing  which  covers  my  colloquy 
with  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of    the    transcript    was   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The    Colloqut    Between    Senator    Muskie 

AND  Secretary  of  the  Interior-designate 

Hickel 

Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Jackson. 

Governor,  I  have  Just  two  lines  of  ques- 
tioning which  I  hope  are  not  too  extensive. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  a  project  in  my 
own  State,  the  proposed  foreign  trade  zone  in 
Maine,  the  Machiasport  project.  The  second 
has  to  do  with  the  water  quality  standards 
program. 

With  respect  to  the  first.  In  your  state- 
ment you  Indicated  that  you  recognized  a 
difference  between  your  obligations  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  and  your  obligations  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  oil 
import  program.  I  am  sure  you  do.  Yet  I 
wonder  if  you  really  focus  upon  what  this 
could  mean  in  terms  of  the  convictions  you 
have  developed  over  the  years  as  a  result  of 
your  activities  in  a  State  like  Alaska,  your 
interest  in  the  development  of  its  oil  re- 
sources, and  your  responsibilities  as  Gov- 
ernor. 

In  the  present  administration  we  who 
come  from  fuel  deficit  areas  were  assured  at 
the  very  beginning  that  all  authority  with 
respect  to  oil  Imports  wovUd  be   delegated 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  order  to 
Insure  the  impartial  and  objective  imple- 
mentation of  those  policies.  But  in  these 
last  days  of  the  administration  we  are  find- 
ing that  when  the  crunch  comes,  when  the 
real  crunch  comes,  that  somehow  the  oil  in- 
dustry's Interests  prevail  over  those  of  our 
fuel  deficit  area  of  New  England. 

So  I  think  you  ought  to  consider  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  way  for  you,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  divorce  yourself  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  oil  import 
program  as  there  appear  to  be  for  the  White 
House.  Since  you  cannot  divorce  yourself  of 
these  responsibilities,  we  are  most  sensitive 
in  my  area  to  the  question  whether  when 
the  crunch  comes,  you  are  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  points  of  view  you  have  de- 
veloped up  to  this  point  or  by  your  desire  to 
be  objective. 

Now,  In  your  statement  you  said  that  you 
recognize  that  there  might  have  to  be  some 
increase  in  imports  with  respect  to  some 
areas  of  the  country.  That  statement  does 
not  reflect  the  sense  of  urgency  we  in  New 
England  feel  about  this  problem. 

Senator  Brooke  has  prepared  a  letter  to  be 
signed,  and  I  understand  It  will  be  signed,  by 
all  12  New  England  Senators  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  with  reference 
to  this  hearing,  and  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  will  be  Included  at  this 
point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows: ) 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  15, 1969. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  We  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  In  connection  with 
the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Interior.  As  you  may  know, 
the  people  and  representatives  of  New  Eng- 
land have  grown  Increasingly  vocal  in  their 
protests  over  the  inequitable  effects  of  the 
oil  Import  quota  program  administered  by 
that  department. 

The  adverse  Impact  of  that  program  In 
the  states  of  our  regions  is  clear  and  grave. 
The  prices  of  fuel  oil.  on  which  private  heat- 
ing and  Industrial  power  are  heavily  de- 
pendent In  New  England,  have  been  abnorm- 
ally high.  Furthermore,  oil  supplies  have  been 
unnecessarily  tight  and  thxis  the  region  has 
risked  emergencies  In  the  course  of  long  and 
bitter  winters. 

These  conditions  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
controlled  and  noncompetitive  market  in 
petroleum  products,  a  market  with  Its  pro- 
duction base  located  elsewhere  In  the  coun- 
try and  with  little  sensitivity  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  our  region.  During  the  years 
the  Oil  Import  Control  Program  has  been 
in  operation,  refining  capacity  on  the  East 
Coast  as  a  whole  has  declined  by  almost 
250,000  barrels  per  day,  while  New  England 
has  been  left  without  a  single  refinery.  Our 
states  have  been  effectively  cut  off  from 
dependable  and  economical  sources  of  oil  and 
made  captive  to  a  program  that  seriously 
Jeopardizes  the  well-being  of  our  people  and 
the  vitality  of  our  economy.  We  consider  this 
unjust  and  Intolerable,  and  the  members  of 
the  New  England  delegation  are  committed 
to  using  every  power  at  their  command  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

Because  the  Secretary-designate,  If  con- 
firmed, will  have  direct  responsibility  for  the 
Oil  Import  Control  Program,  we  consider  It 
proper  and.  indeed,  essential  to  raise  this 
critical  problem  with  him  during  these  hear- 
ings. We  believe  that  the  people  of  New 
England  are  entitled  to  definite  assurances 
from  him.  first,  that  he  recognizes  the  ur- 
gency of  this  problem  and.  second,  that  he 
will  take  action  to  cope  with  It. 
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This  action  could  Uke  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  most  immediate  and  promising  course 
would  be  to  act  favorably  upon  so-called 
"Proposal  A"  of  the  Department  of  Interior's 
proposed  regulations  on  the  allocation  of  oil 
imports  for  Foreign  Trade  Zones,  if  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  for  some  reason  falls  to  do  so. 
An  application  to  create  such  a  zone  at 
Machiasport,  Maine,  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  and  "Proposal 
A",  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
December  11,  1968,  would  make  possible  a 
reasonable  volume  of  processing  and  im- 
portation of  petroleum  products  through  this 
zone  Not  only  would  this  project  provide 
invaluable  relief  to  New  England  fuel  con- 
sumers, but  it  would  be  a  major  contributor 
to  one  of  the  country's  most  depressed 
counties. 

In  addition  to  the  Machiasport  proposal, 
other  changes  in  the  Oil  Import  Control  Pro- 
gram should  be  contemplated.  Including  the 
possibility  of  a  general  Increase  In  imports  t  f 
foreign  oil,  a  redistribution  of  quotas  lo 
promote  competition,  and  other  measures  to 
encourage  wider  dispersal  of  refining  capacity 
and  supply  sources  as  a  means  of  meeting 
the  demand  for  fuel  in  New  England  and 
other  energy-poor  areas.  In  fact  we  believe 
that  the  Justification  and  operation  of  the 
entire  Oil  Import  Control  Program  should  be 
reviewed. 

Because  these  issues  are  of  central  Im- 
portance to  all  New  England  and.  In  our 
opinion,  to  all  America,  we  hope  that  tl  ;■ 
Secretary-designate  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
press his  support  for  some  action  along  these 
lines. 

We  will  be  grateful  for  your  cooperation 
in  presenting  this  statement  to  the  nominee 
at  a  suitable  point  in  the  hearings,  and  will 
be  anxious  to  have  his  comments  on  the 
problems  it  discusses. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  W.  Brooke,  George  Aiken 
Norris  Cotton,  Thomas  Dodd.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  Thomas  Mclntyre. 
Edmund  Muskie.  John  Pastore, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Winston  Prouty, 
Abraham  Riblcoff,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 
Senator  Muskie.  Now,  in  part  that  letter 
savs  things  like  this: 

"The  adverse  impact  of  tliat  program  — 
that  is.  the  oil  Import  program— "in  the 
States  of  our  region  is  clear  and  grave.  The 
prices  of  fuel  oil  on  which  private  heating 
and  industrial  power  are  heavily  dependent 
in  New  England  have  been  abnormally 
high.  Furthermore,  oil  supplies  have  been 
unnecessarily  tight.  Thus,  the  region  has 
risked  emergencies  in  the  course  of  long  and 
bitter  winters,"  a  point  of  view  I  am  sure 
you  understand.  Unfortunately  we  haven't 
found  oil  in  New  England  as  you  have  in 
Alaska. 

The  letter  continues: 

"These  conditions  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
controlled  and  non-competitive  markets  in 
petroleum  products,  a  market  with  its  pro- 
duction base  located  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try and  vrtth  little  sensitivity  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  our  region." 
Then,  the  letter  says  this : 
"Because  the  Secretary-designate,  if  con- 
firmed, will  have  direct  responsibility  for  the 
oil  import  control  program,  we  consider  it 
proper  and  indeed  essential  to  raise  the  criti- 
cal problem  with  him  during  these  hearings. 
We  iDelleve  that  the  people  of  New  England 
are  entitled  to  definite  assurances  from  him, 
first  that  he  recognizes  the  urgency  of  this 
problem,  and  second,  that  he  will  take  action 
to  cope  with  it." 

Now,  what  the  letter  requests,  In  posing 
those  two  questions,  is  something  more  than 
the  general  review  and  objectivity  which  you 
promised.  This  letter  Inquires,  first,  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  recognize  the  problem 
as  being  \irgent  from  the  point  of  view  of 
New  England,  and  second,  whether  you  rec- 
ognize that  It  calls  for  action  beyond  the 


point  of  review.  And  I  ask  only  for  an  honest 
answer  to  both  of  those  questions  and  then 
I  have  a  third  one  on  this  subject,  and  then 
I  shall  go  on  to  water  quality  standards. 

Governor  Hickel.  Senator,  I  think  you  cov- 
ered It  well  and  I  think  that  If  I  ever  thought 
It  was  urgent,  I  ;an  see  now  that  it  is  more 
urgent  and  I  can  understand  it.  (Laughter.) 
I  think  in  all  fairness  I  have  got  to  say 
that  there  Isn't  any  doubt.  Senator,  that  I 
win  take  the  broad  national  picture  other 
than  that  as  you  indicated  I  might  have  as 
Governor  of  Alaska.  And  as  far  as  It  being 
urgent,  if  you  have  an  urgent  situation,  then 
it  requires  urgent  and  prompt  action. 

I  win  promise  you  this,  that  when  con- 
firmed as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  would 
think  at  this  point  one  of  the  first  things 
that  we  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  sit 
down  collectively  with  your  fellow  Senators 
and  with  this  committee  and  with  the  execu- 
tives as  such  and  try  to  find  a  solution  that 
is  more  than  apparently  there,  and  I  think 
with  that  kind  of  an  approach  and  with  that 
openmlndedness  that  I  will  give  It,  it  is  about 
as  far  as  I  could  go  in  saying  what  would  I 
do  to  solve  the  problem.  But  I  assure  you  this. 
We  will  do  something.  At  this  point  I  couldn't 
say  specifically  what.  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  of  me  to  do  it.  It  would  show  that  I 
made  a  decision  without  having  all  of  the 
facts  and  knowledge  before  me. 

But  I  assure  you  that  those  facts  and  that 
knowledge  will  be  gained  as  soon  as  possible 
upon  my  assuming  the  position. 

Senator  Muskie.  Well,  now,  let's  be  per- 
fectly frank.  This  is  the  time  to  be  frank. 
We  in  New  England  have  been  pressing  for 
action  before  January  20.  The  oil  Industry 
has  been  pressing  for  delay  before  January 
20  because  It  is  rather  widely  said,  that  the 
situation  after  January  20  will  be  less  favor- 
able to  us  and  more  favorable  to  the  oil 
Industry. 

Now,  obviously  this  Isn't  something  I  have 
coined  to  ask  you  to  embarrass  you  this 
morning.  Clearly,  the  efforts  of  New  England 
and  of  the  oil  industry  focused  on  January 
20  and  your  accession  to  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Interior. 

This  is  going  to  put  in  a  terrible  spot  after 
January  20  and  indeed,  you  may  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  lean  over  backward  to 
favor  New  England  against  the  oil  Industry  In 
order  to  avoid  any  accusation  of  bias. 

Now.  what  is  your  reaction  to  that? 
[  Laughter.  1 

Governor  Hickel.  Senator,  would  you  allow 
me  to  Just  be  a  little  humorous  at  the 
moment  and  say  I  wonder  If  I  couldnt  toss 
this  back  to  the  White  House  like  they  tossed 
It  to  the  Interior.  I  know  I  can't  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  facetious. 

I  would  say  this,  that  I  would  try  to  recog- 
nize the  problem  of  a  certain  region  and  still 
keep  the  national  picture  in  mind.  Now.  I 
won't  have  to  go  Into  the  background.  Ycu 
and  I  both  know  why  the  oil  import  program 
was  brought  about  and  how  it  became  man- 
datory and  the  reason  it  was  was  for  national 
defense  and  other  things.  I  think  that  is  stUl 
Important.  I  think  we  should  maintain  that. 
Now,  whether  we  raise  the  quota,  lower  the 
quota,  we  don't  want  to  lower  the  quota  but 
if  we  raise  the  quota,  let  us  try  to  do  It  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  generally  subscribe 
to  and  follow  the  pattern  and  the  intent  of 
why  we  had  the  oil  import  program,  and  we 
might   be   able  to  stretch   our   imagination 
far  enough  and  come  up  with  a  collective 
idea,  and  I  mean  collective,  and  maybe  the 
whole  committee  would  agree  that  there  you 
have  a  special  problem.  But  until  I  had  all 
those  facts  and  talked  to  all  those  people,  I 
don't  see  how  in  the  world  I  can  go  beyond 
this  because  my  full  intention  would  be  to 
try  and  solve  tlie  problem  that  some  section 
of  America  had  and  yet  be  fair  with  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Senator  Muskie.  Let  me  ask  you  a  more 
specific  question  and  then  I  will  turn  to  my 
other  subject. 


If  the  Impact  of  the  oU  import  quota  Is  to 
force  higher  fuel  prices  upon  New  England, 
higher  than  those  paid  by  any  other  region, 
would  you  consider  that  an  equitable  result? 
Governor  Hickel.  I  think  that  would  be 
one  of  the  things  that  we  would  have  to  take 
into  mind  and  although  I  realize  that  there 
are  two  elements  here,  above  all,  the  con- 
sumer Is  one  of  the  most  Important  because 
the  reason  that  we  are  in  production  in  any- 
thing is  for  the  consumer,  and  so  that  would 
be  one  of  the  strong  elements  of  making  a 
decision.  But  beyond  that,  Senator,  I  don't 
think  that  I  could  be  expected  to  say  any- 
thing any  stronger  or  more  aflirmatively  or 
more  negatively  than  what  I  have  said. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  would  not  expect  you  to 
make  decisions  here  this  morning  but  let  me 
point  out  something  rather  unusual  about 
this  committee.  You  will  notice,  if  you  look 
at  this  committee,  that  Senator  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin  Is  the  only  Senator  on  it  from 
any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Now,  this  isn't  the  fault  of  anybody  ex- 
cept perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  Senators 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi  who  haven't  as- 
pired to  be  seated  on  this  committee,  but  I 
think  it  is  true  that  this  committee  has  de- 
veloped concerns  beyond  that  of  a  western 
committee.  I  think  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has.  But  it  has  been  in  relatively  re- 
cent years.  When  you  consult  with  Senators 
about  the  oil  Import  policy.  I  hope  you  would 
not  limit  yourself  to  consult.itlon  only  with 
Senators  r-n  this  committee.  I  hojje  you  will 
also  give  consideration  to  those  of  us  from 
the  oil  constimlng  States  of  the  country. 

We  feel  deeply  about  this  in  New  England. 
Whenever  we  try  to  develop  the  fuel  policy 
that  would  be  e^tlltable  to  us.  we  meet 
roadblocks.  Even  when  We  try  to  develop  our 
own  hydroelectric.  rea«iirce  we  find  other 
areas  of  the  country  unfeympathetlc  for  only 
one  reason,  to  protect  their  coal  resources  or 
their  oil  resources  against  the  competition 
of  the  resources  that  God  gave  to  us. 

Up  to  now  we  have  tried  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  being  nice  fellows.  We  are  no  longer 
so  disposed  to  being  nice  fellows  and  I  think 
the  new  Secretary-designate  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  that  is  our  attitude  at  this  point 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  after  Jan- 
viary  20. 

So  we  are  going  to  be  receptive  to  the  kind 
of  objectivity  we  have  been  seeking  all  these 
years  and  tliat  you  have  promised  us  this 
morning. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  the  question 
of  water  quality  standards 

You  have  said  form  time  to  time  that  you 
applaud  the  decision  of  the  Coneress  not  to 
set  a  uniform  national  standard  of  water 
quality  but  to  try  to  approach  the  problem 
through  the  initiative  of  the  States. 

We  took  this  step  deliberately,  but  when 
we  took  it,  we  recognized  that  we  were  open- 
ing the  door  to  the  foot  draggers.  to  those 
who  feel  they  have  an  investment  in  the 
status  quo.  arid  to  those  who  have  less  than 
a  feeling  of  urgency  about  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  waters. 

We  took  this  step  for  two  reasons.  One, 
because  the  problem  Is  so  big  that  we  could 
come  to  grips  with  it  more  effectively  if  the 
States  would  develop  viable  and  progressive 
policies  in  this  field,  and  secondly,  because 
obviously  water  use  decisions  can  be  better 
made  by  those  who  are  directly  Involved. 

But  if  this  program  doesn't  work,  the  pres- 
sure for  national  quality  standards  is  going 
to  escalate. 

Now.  in  the  development  of  these  State 
standards  tmder  the  leadership  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
foot  dragging,  and  we  are  not  over  the  prob- 
lem yet.  I  think  he  Is  close  to  it  if  he  hasn't 
achieved  the  approval  of  water  quality 
standards  for  all  States.  But,  on  that  score 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  first. 

Is  it  your  conception  that  the  standards 
already  adopted  and  approved  are  the  ulti- 
mate or  do  you  regard  them  as  the  beginning 
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In  an  escalating  a  ad  ever-tightening  pro- 
gram of  water  quality  Improvement? 

Governor  Hickzlj  Senator,  you  put  It  well. 
It  Is  exactly  as  youj  state  It.  It  Is  a  start.  It 
has  to  do.  as  I  talkad  about,  with  the  guide- 
lines that  we  must  *els  to  look  ahead  In  1980 
or  the  year  2000.  I  tblnk  It  U  a  start.  I  think 
It  Is  possibly  the  best  way  to  start,  try  to  have 
the  relationship  wltji  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  enviously  If  there  are  foot 
draggers  and  If  certain  areas  degrade  the 
water  more  than  (t  Is  obvious  that  they 
should,  at  some  polkit  down  the  road  if  this 
upgrading  doesn't  icome  about,  you  really 
dont  have  any  oth sr  choice  than  to  so-call 
step  in  and  have  i  ew  guidelines,  and  that 
would  again  be  up  1  o  Congress  and  whatever 
Congress  might  do.  In  any  respect,  to  upgrade 
or  do  what  they  m  ght  have  to  do  to  bring 
about  what  you  sa^r,  then  I  would  enforce 
It  with  everything  ulthln  my  power  because 
that  Is  exactly  how  I  feel. 

But  It  Is  a  start  It  Is  not  the  ultimate. 
But  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  wisdom  that 
Congress  could  do  at  the  moment  to  start 
along  the  right— In  the  right  direction. 

Senator  Mdskie.  Uow,  I  have  debated  with 
myself  on  whether  t  d  ask  you  this  next  ques- 
tion but  I  think  tl.at  the  best  course  Is  to 
ask  it. 

When  jou  vUltec  me  In  my  ofBce,  and  I 
thinlt  when  you  vUlted  other  Senators,  you 
were  accompanied  l)y  Mr.  James  Watt,  who 
Is  secretary  of  the  natural  resources  com- 
mittee of  the  Chan  her  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  I  sho  jld  have  thought  to  have 
asked  you  this  quBstlon  in  my  office  but 
frankly,  as  you  focw,  we  were  both  pressed 
for  time  and  I  dldn  t  think  of  It. 

But  the  Chamb(  r  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  >e€n  In  the  forefront  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  require  secondar;  ■  treatment  and  to  adopt 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  nondegra- 
datlon  rule. 

I  think  first  that  I  would  like  for  you  to 
comment  on  the  coinectlon,  if  any,  between 
the  fact  that  Mr.  W  att  has  accompanied  you 
and  your  views  on  these  two  Issues,  and 
secondly,  to  solicit  your  views  on  these  two 
Issues.  Might  I  say  this  Just  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  my  owa  position:  I  have  read* 
the  brief  that  was  solicited  or  that  was 
obtained  by  the  Ciamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  c  lallenglng  this  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  .he  Interior.  We  have  de- 
feated it  so  far  ai  this  administration  Is 
concerned,  but  if  ttie  point  of  view  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conmi«rce  of  the  United  States 
on  these  two  point  i  were  to  be  adopted.  In 
my  Judgment  it  viould  destroy  the  water 
quality  standards  i  rogram  as  It  Is  now  es- 
tablished In  law.  Tae  amusing  thing  about 
the  brief  is  it  speahs  of  congressional  Intent 
to  support  its  posit  on,  but  I  wrote  the  law. 
It  Is  rather  an  amus  ing  observation  on  briefs. 
Would  you  commen  ,  on  that? 

Governor  Hickel.  Senator,  I  met  Mr.  Watt 
in  a  group  of  mayb<  five  or  six  different  peo- 
ple that  I  was  inte)  viewing.  It  was  In  going 
over  Just  a  casual  resume  that  I  found  out 
that  he  had  been  ar  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Senator  froia  Wyoming,  Simpson — I 
think  that  is  right.  [  had  never  met  the  man 
before.  As  far  as  hli  being  with  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  it  die  n't  even  ring  a  bell  one 
way  or  the  other.  A  id  we  were  short  of  staff 
and  the  distance — It  is  a  long  way  between 
here  and  home,  aid  so  he  said  that  he 
would — he  could  help  guide  me  around.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  ;o  go  and  meet  the  varl- 
oxis  Senators.  And  it  was  his  Just  nattiral 
willingness  to  help  and  probably  a  simple 
rapport.  [Laughter. 

I  think  he  Is  a  capable  person.  I  think 
he  Is  a  most  capatle  person.  I  think  he  Is 
knowledgeable  in  tliat — 

Senator  Mxjskie.  '  rhat  may  be  the  disturb- 
ing thing  about  It,  ]  ou  know.  [Laughter] 


Gtovernor  Hickel.  Well,  I'm  sorry  he  didn't 
come  out  of  yoxir  office  because  I  would 
have  taken  him,  too,  because  he  Is  quite  a 

guy- 
That  Is  the  background,  my  background 
and  knowledge,  the  reason  I  had  him,  and  if 
I  could  be  influenced  at  levels  of  this  nature, 
I  don't  think  I  would  be  sitting  here  today. 
And  as  far  as  any  water  standards  being  de- 
graded, I  would  be  the  first  one  to  fight  that. 
And  I  think  as  you  remember  my  thoughts 
and  some  of  the  things  that  I  did  as  Gov- 
ernor, when  I  told  you  I  thought  I  was  the 
only  Governor  of  any  ;50verelgn  State  that 
seized  a  ship  In  coastal  waters  and  took  It  to 
Federal  court  and  won.  It  glveb  you  a  genera! 
idea  of  how  I  think. 

I  am  not  one  that  wants  to  even  think 
about  going  backward.  I  am  too  progressive 
by  nature.  I  think  my  record  will  show.  So 
have  no  fear. 

Senator  Muskie.  Let  me  ask  you  a  specific 
question.  I  know  that  you  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  have  correspondence  with 
respect  to  the  nondegradatlon  p>ollcy  as  It 
applies  to  Alaska.  Do  you  at  this  point  have 
any  question  or  any  doubt  about  the  validity 
of  the  nondegradatlon  policy  in  its  present 
form? 

Governor  Hickel.  I  have  none  that  I  know 
of  at  this  point  and  I  can  see  no  hindrance 
whatsoever.  The  actions  of  Alaska  were  en- 
tirely different  in  the  fact  that  It  covers  such 
a  broad  area.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it  covers 
an  area  nearly  as  big  as  the  United  States 
In  distance,  and  So  some  areas  do  have  a 
different  problem  than  other  areas. 

It  Is  a  very  difficult  thing.  So  we  look  at 
this  case  by  case.  But  we  have  never  allowed 
any,  if  I  might  say,  pollution  such  as  that 
mentioned  in  some  newspaper  articles  where 
we  dumped  several  thousand  tons  or  millions 
of  gallons  of  ammonia  in  a  river.  I  Just  want 
to  assure  you.  Senator,  that  that  is  not  true 
because  that  plant  Isn't  even  In  operation, 
and  the  reason  for  them  spending  consider- 
able thousands,  literally  about  $200,000  more 
In  money,  is  to  assure  the  State,  and  they 
are  doing  this  through  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  the  University  of 
Alaska,  to  assirre  the  State  that  what  they 
do  meets  the  standards.  We  requested  that 
and  they  have  agreed  to  spend  the  money.  I 
might  say  not  one 

Senator  Allott.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  for  one  question? 

Senator  Muskie.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  Allott.  Along  this  same  general 
line,  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  it  be  cleared 
up.  In  the  Washington  Post  of  January  6, 
Governor,  an  article  appeared,  written  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson.  In  which 
they  talked  about  water  standards,  and  I 
quote : 

"Specifically  the  Collier  Carbon  &  Chemical 
Company  was  still  dumping  three  and  a  half 
tons  of  ammonia  into  Cook  Inlet  every  day 
from  Its  north  Kenal  plant  and  there  were 
no  tangible  plans  for  stopping  this." 

Now,  is  this  the  plant  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to  that  has  never  operated? 

Governor  Hickel.  That  Is  right.  Senator. 
TTie  plant  has  never  been  in  operation. 

Senator  Allott.  What  would  you  say  as  to 
the  veracity  of  this  statement?   [Laughter.) 

Governor  Hickel.  It  is  a  sin  to  tell  a  lie. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Aixorr.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mus- 
kie. 

Senator  Muskie.  Just  one  final  question  to 
wrap  up  the  water  quality  issue  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

You  have  no  plans,  then,  to  change  the 
nondegradatlon  policy  or  the  secondary 
treatment  policy  or  any  of  the  other  guide- 
lines which  have  been  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  the  development  of 
water  quality  standards. 

Governor  Hickel.  That  Is  right,  Senator. 

Senator    Mttskie.  Now,    returning   to    the 


Machlasport  project,  I  have  one  question. 
The  Secretary  has  had  under  consideration 
since  the  early  part  of  December  a  change 
In  our  oil  Import  policy  with  respect  to  the 
licensing  of  lmp>orts  to  free  trade  zones. 

I  have  no  Idea  whether  he  Is  likely  to  make 
a  decision  on  this  between  now  and  Janu- 
ary 20.  If  he  does,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
the  life  of  that  pwUcy  after  you  become  Sec- 
retary? 

Governor  Hickel.  Senator,  I  would  have  to 
see  what  decision  he  would  make,  first,  and 
how  he  would  approach  It  before  I  could 
even  Intelligently  or  from  a  "guesstimate" 
standpoint  know  what  I  would  do.  I  would 
appreciate.  Senator — I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  It  because  I  don't  know  what  he  is 
going  to  do. 

Senator  Mttskie.  Well,  the  question  I  guess 
Isn't  entirely  fair  because  I  had  assumed  that 
you  read  the  regulations  Issued  In  the  early 
part  of  December.  They  offered  two  alterna- 
tives, alternative  A  and  alternative  B,  to 
govern  this  problem.  If  you  haven't  read  it, 
obvloxisly  you  can't  react  to  my  question. 

Governor  Hickel.  I  haven't  read  It,  Sen- 
ator. I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  will  limit  myself  this 
morning  to  simply  calling  your  attention  to 
those  regulations.  If  you  have  a  chance,  to 
read  them,  and  I  know  you  are  going  to  be 
very  busy  between  now  and  January  20,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  communi- 
cate your  reactions  to  me.  But  I  understand 
that  you  may  be  too  busy. 

Governor  Hickel.  I  will  do  that,  Senator. 
I  will  try  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Muskie. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Governor  Hickel  attempted  to  give  me 
assurances  with  respect  to  both  points. 
My  questions  relate  not  to  his  intentions 
or  his  good  faith,  but  to  the  fact  that  his 
experience  over  the  years  and  his  orien- 
tation will  exert  a  strong  influence  on 
him  as  he  attempts  to  fulfill  his  responsi- 
bilities in  the  number  one  conservation 
and  natural  resource  policy  post  in  our 
National  Government.  That  fact  makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  overcome  my  doubts 
on  those  two  points. 

I  hope  that  in  registering  my  doubts 
in  this  way  I  will  impress  on  Governor 
Hickel  and  the  administration  the  wide- 
spread concern  on  conservation  policy 
which  exists  throughout  the  country  and 
the  deep  concern  on  national  fuels  policy 
which  exist  in  New  England  and  Maine. 

If  those  concerns  do  make  an  im- 
pression and  Governor  Hickel  is  able  to 
overcome  my  doubts,  then  my  vote  will 
have  achieved  its  constructive  purpose. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  large 
number  of  groups  and  individuals  in 
Michigan  have  urged  me  to  vote  against 
the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  as 
Secretary  of  Interior.  This  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  do,  because  I  believe  that — 
barring  grave  questions  of  integrity  and 
principle — a  President  has  a  very  strong 
claim  to  be  permitted  to  select  his  of- 
ficial family. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  record  that  many  of  us  in  Michigan 
have  been  concerned  by  statements  of 
Governor  Hickel.  In  our  area,  water  pol- 
lution is  literally  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  and  we  must — without  any  second 
thoughts — bring  it  imder  control.  The 
expense,  heavy  though  it  be,  is  less  than 
the  punishing  cost  if  we  fail. 

Likewise  with  respect  to  conservation. 
We  are  a  conservation-minded  State.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  unfinished  business 
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In  terms  of  setting  aside  land  for  public 
use  and  enjoyment.  This  task  is  of  such 
proportions  that  it  will  require  stepped - 
up  activity  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Government.  This  is  not  a  moment  in 
which  to  pause:  every  month's  delay  is 
costly  in  terms  of  lost  resources. 

A  third  concern  is  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  move  for  develop- 
ment of  the  oil-rich  shale  land  in  the 
West — in  a  way  to  add  to  the  National 
Treasury  without  adding  to  concentra- 
tion in  the  oil  industry. 

These  lands  contain  the  greatest  de- 
posit of  oil  in  the  world — and  80  per- 
cent belongs  to  the  Federal  Government. 
For  years  knowledge  on  how  to  get  the 
oil  out  economically  was  lacking,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  that  lack  can  soon 
be  overcome.  In  addition,  the  lands  con- 
tain other  valuable  mineral  products — 
nahcolite,  a  sodium  carbonate,  and  daw- 
sonite,  containing  alumina. 

Secretary  Udall  responded  to  a  con- 
cern growing  from  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  oil  shale 
investigation  and  revised  plans  to  let 
leases  on  this  land  in  a  maimer  we 
thought  would  have  encouraged  concen- 
tration— and   discouraged   development. 

No  bids  were  accepted  after  the  re- 
vised offer  of  leases  by  the  Department. 
Thus,  Mr.  Hickel  would  find  waiting  for 
him  the  major  job  of  moving  develop- 
ment of  that  oil  shale  off  dead  center. 
Hopefully,  in  doing  so,  he  will  be  mind- 
ful of  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  con- 
sumer by  encouraging  new  competitors — 
rather  than  allowing  the  resources  to 
go  to  firms  already  controlling  the  oil 
market. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
to  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hickel  relying  on  the  assurances  he  has 
given  the  Interior  Committee  that  he  will 
follow  the  path  blazed  by  Secretary 
Udall,  most  particularly  in  vigorous  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  in  continuing  acquisition  of 
shorelines  and  other  areas  awaiting  ac- 
tion for  their  preservation — especially  in 
the  Midwest  and  other  heavily  populated 
sections  of  the  country.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge that  especially  persuasive  in 
reaching  this  conclusion  have  been  the 
extensive  remarks  just  made  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church).  Senator  Church,  as  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
participated  in  the  hearings  and  com- 
mittee discussions  on  this  nomination. 
Conservationists  know  Senator  Church 
as  a  sensitive,  effective  leader  in  resource 
protection.  His  judgment,  based  on  his 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  record,  is  most 
persuasive  with  me. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11    A.M.    TOMORROW 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

First.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
this  afternoon,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil 
1 1  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 


the  Journal,  the  time  between  11  a.m. 
and  1  p.m.  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader, 
or  any  Senator  whom  they  may  desig- 
nate, and  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
nomination  occur  not  later  than  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  and  approval  of  the  Journal,  the  time 
between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
January  23,  1969,  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  whoever  they  may  designate,  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  Walter  J. 
Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  occur 
no  later  than  1  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Senators  who  feel 
that  they  may  not  have  enough  time 
under  the  time  limitation  tomorrow  will 
continue  with  this  most  interesting  and 
worthwhile  debate  this  afternoon. 

I  also  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
immediately  following  the  disposition  of 
the  Hickel  nomination,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Packard  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  the  integrity,  intelligence,  or 
executive  ability  of  Governor  Hickel. 

What  has  troubled  me  and  has  con- 
cerned many  of  the  residents,  Republi- 
can and  Democratic,  of  my  State,  is  Gov- 
ernor Hickel's  approach  to  vital  ques- 
tions of  natural  resource  development, 
conservation,  and  recreation.  This  con- 
cern has  not  been  completely  dissolved 
by  Governor  Hickel's  reassuring  state- 
ments in  the  course  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Governor  Hickel's  experience  as  an 
Alaskan,  I  am  afraid,  has  not  afforded 
him  a  realization  of  the  entirely  different 
problems  that  confront  the  highly  de- 
veloped and  densely  populated  regions  of 
this  country,  such  as  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

I  think  It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated during  the  past  few  weeks  that 
the  Interior  Department  is  no  longer  an 
agency  of  interest  and  concern  only  to 
the  western  regions  of  our  country. 

The  Department  is  now  charged  with 
the  administration  of  conservation,  rec- 
reation, and  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams that  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  urban  Northeast.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  see  at  the  head  of  this  agency  a  man 
whose  enthusiasm  for  these  programs  Is 
unquestioned. 

In  addition,  the  New  England  States 
have  endured  a  chronic  problem  as  a 
fuel-consuming  region,  and  the  Interior 
Department  is  the  administrative  agency 
for  the  oil  Import  control  program.  The 
administrative  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  of  central  Importance  In  deter- 
mining whether  New  England  and  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  will  continue 
to  be  penalized  and  handicapped  by  high 
fuel  costs  and  recurrent  threats  of  fuel 
shortages.  Governor  Hickel's  views  on  the 
oil  program  are  not  clear,  indeed  he  has 
specifically  reserved  decision,  assuring  us 
only  that  he  will  decide  such  questions 


as  an  oil  import  quota  for  the  proposed 
Machlasport  free  trade  zone  in  Maine  on 
the  basis  of  the  "national  interest." 

I,  for  one,  do  not  find  that  particularly 
reassuring,  for  the  term  "national  inter- 
est" has  been  the  fuzzy  rationale  offered 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  oil  import 
control  program  initiated  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Too  often,  in  this 
context,  the  "national  interest"  has 
meant  the  "oil  interests,"  and  New  Eng- 
land consumers  have  paid  the  bill  while 
the  oil  interests  reaped  the  benefit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
week  of  extensive  hearings  on  the  qual- 
ifications of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have  found 
no  basis  in  the  record  on  which  I  can 
justify  a  vote  against  his  confirmation. 

Tradition  allows  a  new  President  the 
Cabinet  of  his  choice,  and  by  practice  he 
is  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
That  custom  should  be  breached  only 
where  there  Is  proven  cause.  Finding 
none  of  the  magnitude  required  in  the 
instant  case,  I  shall  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  Governor  Hickel's  confirmation. 

Having  said  this,  however,  I  feel  an 
obligation  to  express  my  concern  over 
this  appointment,  and  to  explain  why  I 
view  It  with  anxiety  and  misgiving. 

For  8  years  now,  the  country  has  bene- 
fited from  the  services  of  a  forthright 
and  farsighted  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. This  is  not  the  time  to  recoimt  the 
remarkable  record  of  Stewart  Udall,  but 
when  his  stewardship  is  fully  studied  and 
carefully  assessed,  he  may  well  be  re- 
membered as  the  best  Secretary  in  the 
history  of  the  ofRce.  He  set  an  enviable 
standard  against  which  future  Secre- 
taries will  be  judged.  Mr.  Udall  leaves  big 
shoes  to  fill.  Though  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  I  seriously  doubt  that  Governor 
Hickel  will  fill  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  throughout  his  appearance  before 
the  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Governor  Hickel  proved  an  able 
and  v.uUing  witness.  One  cannot  fault 
him  for  lack  of  frankness  or  for  any  fail- 
ure to  be  responsive.  He  conducted  him- 
self, during  his  lengthy  Interrogation, 
with  unfailing  civility  and  good  temper. 
He  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  commit- 
tee, made  detailed  disclosures  of  his  per- 
sonal holdings,  and  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  committee's  decision,  as  reeards  the 
divestiture  of  stocks,  business  enter- 
prises, or  other  property  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  might  con- 
stitute a  possible  conflict  of  interest. 

Moreover,  Governor  Hickel  pledged 
himself  to  uphold  the  conservation  ob- 
jectives of  such  landmark  legislation  as 
the  Wilderness  Act,  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  and  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  bill.  He  promised  to 
implement  and  enforce  requirements, 
which  meet  the  criteria  of  laws  recently 
enacted  by  Congress,  for  cleaner  air  and 
purer  water.  If  these  hearings  serve  any 
purpose,  then  we  must  accept  the  witness 
at  his  word. 

Still,  one  vainly  searches  the  record 
for  reassurance  that  Governor  Hickel 
really  perceives  the  breadth  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  function  not  only  as  the 
country's  principal  real-estate  manager, 
director  of  outdoor  recreation,  protector 
of  wildlife,  custodian  of  mineral  wealth, 
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Irrigator  of  arldj  lands,  and  generator  of 
public  power,  but  also  the  importance  of 
his  duty  to  act  as  public  trustee  of  the 
whole  envlromrent  in  which  we  dwell. 
Nothing  in  his  testimony  reveals  any 
sensitivity  toward  the  urgent  imperative 
of  leading  a  vigorous  counterattack 
against  the  thickening  smog  that  smoth- 
ers our  cities;  ai  ainst  the  spreading  pol- 
lution of  our  rive  rs  and  lakes;  against  the 
slow  but  insidious  poisoning  of  life  itself 
from  the  invisijle  invasion  of  insecti- 
cides, pesticides,  and  herbicides  which 
pervade  and  persist. 

Where  in  the  record  can  one  find  evi- 
dence that  Gov<  rnor  Hickel  really  cares 
about  beautificatlon?  If  he  is  disturbed 
by  the  lackluste  ■  character  of  our  urban 
life,  by  the  rampant  proliferation  of 
hideous  billboards  along  our  highways, 
or  by  the  endless,  artless  suburban 
sprawl,  he  has  3  et  to  reveal  it  in  a  con- 
vincing way.  Rather  than  calling  for 
aggressive  acticn  in  these  vital  areas, 
which  bear  so  cirectly  upon  the  quality 
of  our  environii  ent.  the  Nixon  nominee 
looks. backward  to  past  programs,  and 
asks  tot  nothing  more  than  a  "consolida- 
tion of  gains"  ar  d  a  "reassessment  of  our 
long-range  objentives." 

This  stand-s  ill  prescription  is  not 
enough.  The  country  needs  more  than  a 
treadmill  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
people  resent  the  depressing  uglification 
of  their  surrouiidings;  they  despise  the 
sludge,  gunk  and  crud  filling  the  air; 
they  grow  weaiy  of  traffic  snarls  that 
constipate  the  streets,  of  streams  that 
stink,  of  playgiounds  too  congested  to 
endure.  For  a  spokesman,  the  American 
people  need  a  S«  cretary  who  will  be  their 
champion,  not  i,  custodian. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  Walter  J. 
Hickel  might  g -ow  in  office  to  become 
such  a  champioi  x.  This  is  my  hope,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  onfess  that  it  is  not  my 
expectation. 

So.  I  shall  vo  «  for  Governor  Hickel's 
confirmation  wi;h  reluctance  and  grave 
doubt.  In  f aime;  s  to  the  nominee.  I  can- 
not vote  againsti  him  on  the  strength  of 
nothing  more  tl.an  my  own  foreboding, 
simply  because  :  apprehend  that  he  will 
perform  poorly.  He  deserves  the  chance 
to  prove  othensise.  As  our  former  col- 
league on  the  ccmmittee,  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing.  himself  a  jreat  citizen  of  Alaska, 
observed  while  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  Governor,  the  nominee  has  not  been 
favored  with  a  k  ng  apprenticeship  either 
on  the  House  In  ;erior  Committee,  as  was 
Stewart  Udall.  or  within  the  Depart- 
ment itself,  as  w  as  Oscar  Chapman.  Un- 
like such  well  -prepared  predecessors, 
this  man  will  ha  ve  much  to  learn. 

But,  on  the  r«cord  of  the  hearings,  I 
cannot  conclude  that  Walter  J.  Hickel  is 
unqualified  for  confirmation  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  To  preclude  him 
would  be  to  pn  judge  him.  Under  such 
circumstances,  President  Nixon  is  en- 
titled to  have  th  e  man  of  his  choice.  For 
his  sake — and  U:  at  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— I  hope  we  vill  not  live  to  regret  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS  .  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ic  aho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCHl  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  support  and  wish  to  tell 


him  that  I  believe  the  contribution  he 
made  in  the  hearings  was  unique,  and 
that  the  Governor  himself  has  appre- 
ciated some  of  the  exchanges  he  had  with 
the  committee. 

I  think,  as  time  proceeds  through  the 
next  4  years,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  have  a  great  ally  In  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  areas  of  this  coun- 
try under  a  system  regulated  by  Con- 
gress. That  is  what"  we  have  all  fought 
for  over  many  years  with  great  visor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  if 
my  apprehension  concerning  Governor 
Hickel's  actual  performance  in  office  is 
not  borne  out  by  subsequent  events,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  say  so. 

I  devoutly  hope  that  he  will  measure 
up  as  Secretary  of  Interior  to  the  high 
standards  which  have  been  set  by  Stew- 
art Udall. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  If  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  takes  seriously  its  obligation  to 
advise  and  consent  to  Presidential  ap- 
pointments, it  must  scrutinize  such  ap- 
pointments and  render  a  considered 
judgment  based  not  on  press  reports  or 
rumors  or  the  emotional  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding this  appointment,  but  on  the 
record  Mr.  Hickel  has  made  before  this 
body. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Hickel's  statements 
regarding  the  proposed  oil  refinery  at 
Machiasport,  Maine,  have  been  an  im- 
satisfactory  response  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  people  of  New  England. 
He  has  made  it  clear  that  he  firmly  sup- 
ports the  present  oil  import  program 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  handout  to  the  oil  industry.  Mr. 
Hickel  has  given  only  vague  assurances 
that  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  would 
do  what  he  could  to  see  that  the  fuel 
needs  of  the  people  of  New  EIngland  are 
met.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  opposed 
the  one  constructive  proposal  that  would 
meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  Hickel's  concept  of  the  public  in- 
terest seems  distorted.  The  Anchorage 
Natural  Gas  Co..  of  which  Mr.  Hickel  was 
a  part  owner,  received  a  64-percent  re- 
turn on  equity,  an  enormous  profit  from 
what  is  essentially  a  public  utility  func- 
tion, yet  Mr.  Hickel  did  not  think  this 
unusual  or  out  of  keeping  with  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Hickel  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  his  Commissioner  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Thomas  Kelly,  with  jurisdiction 
over  oil  leases,  held  an  interest  in  British 
AmericEui  Petroleum  Corp.  He  did  not 
even  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict of  interest  in  such  a  sensitive  post. 
In  the  course  of  the  Machiasport  pro- 
ceedings with  the  Federal  Government, 
this  Senator  has  become  very  sensitive 
to  the  possibilities  of  conflict  of  interest. 
We  cannot  afiford  to  have  a  man  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  who  might  over- 
look such  possibilities  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  interest. 

After  5  days  of  hearings  and  meetings, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  voted  that  Governor  Hickel  is 
qualified  for  the  job  of  Secretary  of  the 


Interior.  While  I  do  not  question  the 
committee's  considered  judgment,  I  still 
entertain  doubts  about  Governor  Hickel's 
suitability  for  the  post.  These  doubts  cen- 
ter aroimd  the  potential  confilcts  of  in- 
terest that  would  plague  Governor 
Hickel  while  in  office. 

As  Governor  of  the  Nation's  last 
frontier,  Mr.  Hickel  took  positions  on 
the  question  of  oil  imports,  conservation 
of  open  spaces,  and  pollution  control 
which  suited  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
Alaska.  Some  of  these  positions  are 
hostile  to  the  needs  of  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  am  not  satisfied  the  Governor  will 
be  able  to  overlook  his  past  loyalties  and 
maintain  the  national  outlook  that  his 
Cabinet  post  demands. 

Governor  Hickel's  relations  with  the 
oil  industry  have  not  been  clarified  to  my 
satisfaction.  As  a  private  land  developer 
and  as  the  Governor  of  a  State  anxiou-s 
for  industrial  growth.  Mr.  Hickel  took 
stands  on  conservation  and  pollution 
control  that  confiict  with  the  needs  of 
an  industrial  society  wliere  open  space, 
clean  air,  and  pure  water  have  become 
precious  commodities. 

I  must  oppose  Governor  Hickel's  nom- 
ination because  he  has  not  demonstrated 
to  my  satisfaction  that  he,  as  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior,  will  be  free  from  the  in- 
terests which  influenced  him  in  the  past. 

I  imagine  that  there  may  well  be 
enough  votes  in  the  Senate  at  this  time 
to  approve  Governor  Hickel's  nomina- 
tion. Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior-designate realize  that  his  views  of 
national  policy,  as  formed  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Governor  of  a  single  State, 
will  have  to  undergo  substantial  modi- 
fication if  he  is  to  represent  the  national 
interest. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  for  example.  Governor  Hickel's 
introductory  statement  contained  the 
following  comment  regarding  the  oil  im- 
port program: 

I  am  aware  of  no  suggestion  from  respon- 
sible sources  that  the  program  is  not  needed 
to  maintain  our  national  security. 

Perhaps  that  quotation  simply  reflects 
upon  the  Governor's  general  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  issues  which  he  will 
face  in  his  new  job.  But  I  think  that  the 
record  should  be  clear  that  a  number  of 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  whom  I 
believe  to  be  eminently  responsible,  have 
suggested  that  the  program  is  not  needed 
to  maintain  our  national  secuiity.  At 
least  two  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  so  suggested. 

I  would  think  that  any  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous extent  of  the  oil  reserves  which 
have  been  found  in  his  own  State,  would 
suggest  that  an  oil  import  program  is 
not  needed  to  maintain  our  national  se- 
curity. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal justification  for  continuing  the  oil 
import  program  can  only  be  that  the 
American  oil  industry  is  so  financially 
shaky  that  it  must  be  subsidized  by  the 
homeowners  and  industries  of  the  east 
coast.  And  yet  the  annual  financial  re- 
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ports  of  the  major  oil  companies  do  not 
support  such  a  conclusion.  .,    .    „ 

That  is  a  primary  reason  why  I  shall 
vote  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hickel  tomorrow.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  should  be  given 
a  choice  between  freezing  in  the  winter 
or  subsidizing  the  oil  industry.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  my  State  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  push  affirmatively  for  fuel  policies 
which  will  give  them  another  alternative 
in  addition  to  freezing  or  subsidizing. 

As  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  I 
must  be  aware  of  my  responsibilities  un- 
der article  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  carefully  consider  my  consent  to 
the  nominations  of  officers  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  given  my  careful  consider- 
ation to  this  nomination,  tempered  by 
my  views  on  the  right  of  a  President  to 
have  his  own  choices  in  the  Cabinet.  I 
see  my  duty  as  clear;  when  the  time  for 
voting  comes,  I  must  vote  "no." 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  wide- 
spread fear  in  northern  New  England 
regarding  Mr.  Hickel's  candidacy  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  and  comments  from 
newspapers  in  circulation  in  New  Hamp- 
shire be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First,  an  editorial  entitled  "Hickel 
Should  Be  Rejected."  published  in  the 
Concord  Monitor  of  January  14.  1969. 

Next  a  news  article  entitled  "Hickel 
Choice  Unpopular."  by  Bill  Bibber,  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Herald  of  January 

15,  1969.  ,    ,      „ 

An  editorial  entitled  "Hickel:  Poor 
Choice,"  published  in  the  Boston  Globe 
of  recent  date. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Hickel  Seems 
Far  Too  Concerned  Over  Welfare  of  the 
Oil  Companies,"  published  in  the  Ports- 
mouth Herald  of  January  7.  1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Hickel  Has 
Happy  Faculty  of  Getting  All  Kinds  of 
People  Angry  With  Him,"  published  m 
the  Portsmouth  Herald  of  January  13, 
1969.  ^      ,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

and  news  articles  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  Jan.  14. 

1969] 

Hickel  SHom.D  Be  Rejected 

The  U.S.  Senate  opens  hearings  today  on 
President-elect  Nixon's  designations  for  posts 
In  his  cabinet. 

Most  or  the  men  he  has  proposed  should 
have  clear  sailing.  There  has  been  little 
criticism  of  Mr.  Nixon's  selections,  with  one 
exception— former  Alaska  Gov.  Walter  J. 
Hickel  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Hickel  is  a  genial,  ebullient  and  aggressive 
49-year-old  self-made  millionaire  whose 
views  on  conservation  and  his  links  with  oil 
and  gas  interests  already  have  raised  hackles 
nationwide. 

With  the  nation's  natural  resources  being 
depleted  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  Is  question- 
able at  best  whether  a  man  of  Hickel's 
Inclinations  would  serve  the  public  Interest. 

He  is  anxious  to  develop  oil  and  mineral 
finds  in  Alaska.  He  already  has  suggested  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
trade  zone  In  Maine  so  that  an  oil  refinery 
could  be  built  at  Machiasport.  which  would 
reduce  New  England  fuel  costs. 

The  nation's  muscular  oil  Interests  are  op- 
posed to  establishing  the  foreign  trade  zone 


because  It  would  pave  the  way  for  Importa 
tlon  of  foreign  crude  oil  and  bite  Into  lucra 
tlve   domestic   markets.   New   England   con- 
sumers pay  the  highest  fuel  oil  prices  In  the 
nation. 

Hickel's  views  on  air  and  water  pollution 
also  are  suspect  from  a  New  England 
standpoint. 

He  wants  to  develop  Industry  first  ana 
worry  about  pollution  later.  At  this  stage  of 
Alaska's  development,  some  modified  version 
of  this  attitude  may  be  all  right  for  the 
nation's  largest  state,  but  it  doesn't  fit 
elsewhere. 

We  are  opposed  to  Hickel's  confirmation, 
even  though  it  seems  likely  that  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  in  the  Senate  Is  that  a  new 
President  should  have  the  men  he  chooses, 
and  take  the  responsibility  for  their  actions. 
But  Hickel,  nice  a  fellow  as  he  appears  to 
be,  is  a  throwback  to  Albert  B.  Fall.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  Warren  G  Harding, 
and  central  figure  In  the  famed  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  of  the  1920s. 

It  is  exasperating  that  men  of  Hickel  s 
giveaway  inclinations  keep  cropping  up  in 
American  public  life.  He  is  oriented  to  special 
Interests,  which  means  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic good  is  secondary. 

Water  and  air  pollution,  and  the  unbridled 
dissipation  of  the  nation's  resources  surely 
are  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  age. 
surpassing  even  the  chaos  of  the  cities  and 
the  plight  of  the  American  Negro  In  impor- 
tance in  our  long-range  chances  of  survival. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  partisan  politics, 
but  a  question  of  whether  public  interests 
should  or  will  prevail  over  the  Interests  of 

£k  f6W. 

We  shudder  to  think  what  would  happen 
to  the  nation's  vast  oil  shale  deposits  in 
Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Idaho  under  Hickel 
who  would  have  jurisdiction  over  them.  His 
public  expressions  of  comparative  unconcern 
for  conservation  suggest  he  would  be  Inclined 
to  shell  out  these  priceless  resources  to  his 
pals  in  the  oU  and  gas  Industries. 

Hearings  on  Hickel's  appointment  begin 
tomorrow.  A  wire,  telephone  call  or  even  a 
letter  to  Sen.  Cotton  or  Sen.  Mclntyre — or 
any  New  England  senator— would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  New  England  interests. 

[From   the   Boston   Herald,    Jan.    15,    19691 
Hickel  Choice  UrnoptrLAR 


(By  Bill  Bibber) 
The  heavy  guns  of  outspoken  conserva- 
tionists will  be  pointed  directly  at  Gov.  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  of  Alaska  today  when  the  U.S. 
Senate  starts  meeting  to  discuss  confirming 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hickel  has  become  something  of  a  strange 
quantltv  because  of  inappropriate  state- 
ments about  preservation  of  wild  lands. 

On  Dec.  18,  he  said  he  opposed  putting 
Federal  lands  "under  lock  and  key"  to  pre- 
serve them  and  said  no  more  land  should  be 
allocated  for  parks  and  recreation  in  the 
East.  The  latter  statement  hasn't  endeared 
him  to  conservationists  hereabouts  where 
land  is  In  short  supply  and  the  population  is 
growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 

Some  Massachusetts  conservation  organi- 
zations especially  opposed  to  Hickel's  ap- 
pointment aren't  coming  out  and  saying  so 
for  the  record  but  it's  understandable.  A 
couple  of  years  ago.  the  Sierra  Club's  fight 
in  opposing  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon  was 
climaxed  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
wiped  its  name  off  the  list  of  tax-free  orga- 
nizations. 

Chances  are  Hickel  eventually  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  but  he  should  be  given 
the  message  that  conservation  of  resources 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  in  the 
nation  today. 

Actually.  Hickel  could  be  a  good  Interior 
Secretary  If  he  can  orient  himself  to  the  na- 
tion rather  than  to  Alaska  alone.  His  native 
state  consists  largely  of  undeveloped  federal 


lands  and  the  population  is  about  300.000. 
The  density  is  .39  persons  per  square  mile 
which  indicates  man  has  yet  to  affect  the  ^- 
vironment  to  any  great  degree. 

President-elect  Nixon  could  do  the  nation 
a  service  by  withdrawing  Hickel's  name  and 
continuing  Stewart  Udall  in  the  sensitive 
job.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  Is  too 
important  to  turn  their  administration  over 
to  a  man  who  has  said  if  water  standards 
are  set  too  high  they  may  slow  down  the  de- 
velopment of  Industry. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  1 
Hickel;   Poor  Choice 

President-elect  Nixon's  choice  of  Gov.  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  of  Air-ska  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ea.'^ily  ranks  as  his  worst  cabinet 
selection.  It  could  c.iuse  him  con.Mrterable 
emb.^rrassment  if  the  appointment  is  con- 
firmed by  ihe  Senate. 

Frlendlv  to  the  large  oil  and  gas  comp.i- 
nles  and  "indifferent  to  the  problems  of  the 
Eskimos  and  Indians  In  his  state.  Gov.  Hickel 
is  no  ardent  conservationist. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-So.  Dakota),  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
which  will  consider  Hickel's  nomination,  has 
stated  he  may  have  trouble  winning  Sen.ate 
confirmation.  Hearings  .ire  expected  to  ijegln 
sometime  before  Mr.  Nixon's  inauguration, 
and  a  vote  of  the  full  Senate  is  anticipated  in 
late  Januarv  or  early  February. 

Senator  McGovern  objects  to  Hickel's  views 
on  conservation,  while  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire  (D-Wis.)  is  more  .<;pecifically  disturbed 
by  reports  that  the  Alaska  governor  opposes 
"a  policy  of  conservation  for  conservaUon's 

Hickel  Is  likely  to  be  Inten.'^ely  questioned 
not  only  about  his  views  on  conservation, 
but  also  on  oil  import  quotas,  development 
of  publicly  owned  oil  shale  lands,  nnd  his 
connections  with  petroleum  .ind'gas  interests. 
For  example.  Gov.  Hickel  is  ki.own  to  op- 
jxjse  the  Machiasport.  Me.,  oil  refinery  proj- 
ect, an  undertaking  that  would  result  in 
lower  prices  for  New  England  fuel  users.  It  is 
dlfHcult  to  know  how  he  was  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  with- 
out being  privy  to  all  the  facts 

His  testimony  last  July  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  suggests  that  he  is  lees 
than  sympathetic  to  the  need  for  wildlife 
preserves  when  they  conflict  with  commer- 
cial concerns.  Testifying  on  behalf  of  legis- 
lation to  withdraw  land  from  a  wildlife  pre- 
serve used  as  moose  grazing  land,  he  said  that 
If  the  lower  levels  were  taken  for  private  use, 
ihe  moose  could  go  live  on  the  slopes  of  the 
area ! 

Then  there  are  reports  that  the  governor 
plans  to  appoint  as  his  assistant  for  land 
management  Thomas  E.  Kelley.  presently  the 
Alaskan  Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources. 
Mr.  Kelley  Is  the  son-in-law  of  Michael  T. 
Halbouty,  head  of  the  Halbouty  Alaska  OU 
Co.  ,    „ 

As  chief  of  the  Interior  Department  s  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Mr.  Kellev  would 
have  authority  over  the  leasing  of  PederaUy 
owned  lands. 

The  case  against  Gov.  Hickel  is  further 
strengthened  by  reports  that  he  torpedoed 
an  Eskimo  fishing  cooperative  which  would 
have  enabled  the  members  to  sell  their 
salmon  catch  to  a  Japanese  combine  at  much 
higher  prices  than  they  were  receiving  from 
Seattle.  Wash.,  buyers. 

The  governor  reportedly  put  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  Japanese  companies  not  to  do 
business  with  the  Eskimos.  The  result:  the 
Eskimos  are  being  forced  to  return  to  Fed- 
eral and  state  relief  rolls  to  survive. 

Gov  Hickel's  concern  about  the  vast 
amount  of  mineral-rich  land  in  Alaska  still 
owned  bv  the  Federal  government— 97  per- 
cent of  the  state's  375-milllon  acres- Is  cer- 
tain to  interest  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 
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Stewart  Udall,  the  bresent  Interior  secre- 
tary, has  ordered  a  fr  teze  on  the  disposition 
of  the  land  until  tl^e  centiory-old  dispute 
over  the  rights  of  tlie  native  Eskimos,  In- 
dians and  Aleuts  Is  retolved  by  Congress. 

Oov.  Hiclcel  has  sal«l  of  the  freeze:  "What 
TTdall  can  do  by  executive  order,  I  can  undo." 

One   estimate   of   the   Alaskan   governor's 
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probable  performance 
was  proffered  recently 
In  that  state:  "Wally 


as   Interior  Secretary 

by  a  former  legislator 

Hickel  win  never  be  an 


Albert  Pall" — an  appijalsal  which  can  hardly 
be  viewed  as  ecstatic 


Mr.  Fall,  Secretary  of 

«  Harding  admlnlstra- 

:or  his  role  In  the  Tea- 

agalnst 


the  Interior  during  tl^e  Harding  admlnlstra 

tlon,  was  Imprisoned 

pot  Dome  oil  reserve  scandal 

The     Senate     should     vote 
nickel's  confirmation 


[Prom  the  Portsmoutl  i 


19  891 


Hickel  Seems  Par 
Welfare  op  Tat 


sta  ;es 


For  a  man  who  wai 
the  people  of  all 
Hickel.  President-elec  ; 
retary  of  Interior,  has 

Not  even  banker  ~ 
mouth  remark  about 
Ungered    S6    long    in 
Hickel's  apparent 
tlonal   resources 

Hickel  didn't  get 
New  Englanders 
opposition  to  the 
port  as   foreign  trad 

New  England  has 
oil   It  burns  in  thes« 
costs  far  too  much 
comes  along  with  a 
a  little  on  the  heatii^g 

That  one  of  world 
been  discovered  und^r 
no  doubt  has  a  lot 
concern  that  the  big 
keep  their  markets. 

If   he   were  still 
would   be   only 
comprehended  that 
Is  supposed   :o  guar( 
states. 

It  Is  hoped  that 
Muskle  will  question 
comes  before  a 
Ing. 

Muskle's  national 
dentlal  campaigns,  1 
over  Hickel's  philo 

The  kindest  thing 
Hickel  Is  that  he  " 
a  remarkable 


(N.H.)  Herald,  Jan.  7, 

1 
Too  Concerned  Over 
Oil  Companies 
really  an  unknown  to 
but  Alaska,  Walter 
Nixon's  choice  for  sec- 
attracted  a  lot  of  flak. 
D4vld  Kennedy's  foot-ln- 
the  price  of  gold  has 
the    public    mind    as 
deilre  to  exploit  our  na- 
ratljer   than  conserve. 

to  a  good  start  with 

y  when  his  adamant 

de  reiopment  of  Machlas- 

zone   became   known. 

long  realized  that  the 

bitter  winter  months 

noney.  When  someone 

p  -ofKisal  that  might  save 

bills,  we're  all  for  It. 

s  largest  oil  fields  has 

the  tundra  of  Alaska 

of  bearing  on  Hickel's 

American  oil  companies 


gi  ivernor  of   Alaska,   this 

but  he   hasn't  yet 

e  secretary  of  Interior 

the  welfare  of  all  50 


natu  :al 

ttie 


I  provlnc  allsm 
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Hickel  Has  Happy 
Kinds  of  Peopl : 


Cabir  et 


Pew,  If  any 
gine  Charlie"  Wilson 
thunderstorm   of 
Walter     Hickel     of 
Nixon's  choice  for 

Hickel's    first    bolt 
at  New  England's 
Zone  might  be 
seaport    town   of 
the  petition  means 
oil  company  will 
mately  resulting  in 
sub-Arctic  New 

Maine's  plea  ran 
from  American  oil  o 
behind  the  barrier 
Hickel  quickly  let  It 
port  would  get  no 
was  in  Interior  than 
administration . 

New    England's 
unnoticed 


Englind 


Mr. 


Jialne's  Sen.  Edmund  S. 

Hickel  closely  when  he 

Senajte  committee  for  hear- 

]  restige.  since  the  presi- 

such  that  his  concern 

sodhy  may  alert  the  public. 

that  can  be  said  about 

hds  demonstrated,  so  far. 


(N.H.)    Herald,  Jan. 
1969] 


iIaculty  of  Gettinc  All 
Angry  With  Him 


nominees  since  "En- 

le  fomented  a  blacker 

than    ex-Gov. 

Alaska.    President-elect 

of  Interior. 

of    indiscretion   struck 

that  Foreign  Trade 

at   the   little   Maine 

Mjichiasport.    Approval    of 

t  an  aggressive  young 

bu|ld  a  refinery  there,  ultl- 

lower  heating  costs  for 


hav« 
CO  atroversy 

Alaska. 
s  icretary 
It    of 
h>pe 
crea  ted 


into    heavy    opposition 

:c^panles  well  entrenched 

oil  Import  quotas.  And 

be  known  that  Machlas- 

I  lore  sympathy  when  he 

it  has  under  the  present 


ahger    would    easily    have 
liecause    of    the    region's 


relatively  small  size,  but  Hickel  unleashed 
devastating  bolt  of  chain  lightning  at  con- 
servation in  general  with  the  remark: 

"I  think  we  have  had  a  policy  of  conser- 
vation   for   conservation's   sake.    .    .    ." 

He  also  observed  about  water  p>ollutlon: 
"If  you  set  water  standards  so  high,  you 
might  hinder  industrial  development.  ..." 

Coupled  with  other  remarks  In  a  similar 
vein,  Hickel  has  created  strong  doubt  In  the 
public's  mind  that  he  is  the  man  who  should 
be  entrusted  with  care  ot  the  nation's  great 
natural  resources. 

So  strong  is  this  feeling  In  opposition  to 
his  confirmation  that  mall  has  been  pouring 
Into  Senate  offices  by  the  bagful. 

Publicly  the  President-elect  hasn't  reacted 
to  the  mounting  criticism  of  his  nominee, 
but  Hickel's  efforts  to  stave  off  a  grilling  by 
the  Senate  committee  Indicate  the  Nixon 
people  are  disturbed. 

How  successful  Hickel  has  been  In  button- 
holing senators  and  telling  them  that  he 
really  Isn't  such  a  bad  fellow  will  be  seen 
when  the  vote  Is  taken. 

The  chances  are  that  he  will  be  confirmed 
because  the  Senate  usually  goes  along  with 
a  President  on  his  choices  for  his  official 
family. 

However,  If  Hickel  does  win  confirmation, 
he  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  a  lot  of  people 
are  going  to  be  watching  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  first  time  I  would  be  able 
to  speak  on  the  floor  of  this  body  would 
be  to  revere  the  memory  of  my  good 
friend,  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bart- 
lett,  whose  place  I  have  taken  here.  That 
is  not  the  opportunity  that  is  afforded  to 
me  today.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  be 
short,  as  I  know  new  Members  should 
be,  in  my  comments  concerning  some  of 
the  items  raised  by  Members  of  this  body 
regarding  the  qualifications  of  our  Gov- 
ernor to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

One  of  the  items  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  those  who  oppose 
Governor  Hickel's  confirmation  is  the 
subject  of  the  Kuskokwim  incident  in 
Alaska.  Governor  Hickel,  acting  at  the 
request  of  the  Democratic  State  senator 
from  that  district,  refused  to  assent  to 
an  agreement  whereby  a  Japanese 
freezer  ship  would  purchase  fish  from  a 
cooperative  located  in  the  Kuskokwim 
area.  This  followed  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  Alaskan  feeling  concerning  pur- 
chase of  our  fish  by  the  Japanese  inter- 
ests when  they  had  not  been  processed 
on  shore.  This  is  called  primary  manu- 
facturing. 

I  have  here  a  letter  dated  April  26. 
1960,  from  former  Governor  William  A. 
Egan  to  the  then  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life of  the  Department  of  State.  In  this 
letter  the  Governor  stated : 

Senator  Bartlett  has  Informed  me  of  his 
stand  opposing  the  proposal  of  a  Mr.  Herb 
Borgens  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
Talto  Corporation  of  Japan  whereby  a  Jap- 
anese reefer  would  be  sent  to  Bristol  Bay, 
there  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  Jap- 
anese collection  boats  to  pick  up  red  salmon 
which  would,  presumably,  be  purchased  from 
American  citizens.  The  ships  would  be  oper- 
ated by  Japanese  citizens. 

I  join  Senator  Bartlett  In  most  vigorously 
opposing  this  proposal  which  would  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  denying  American  citi- 
zens employment  In  shore-based  canneries, 
upon  which  most  of  the  residents  of  that 
area  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood. 


I  do  not  wish  to  read  the  whole  text  of 
this  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter,  and  the  reply,  from  which  I 
will  quote  in  just  a  moment,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symington  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  replied  on  May  2  and 
stated: 

For  the  purposes  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Convention,  the  term  "fishing  ves- 
sel" Is  defined  as  "any  vessel  engaged  In 
catching  fish  or  processing  or  transporting 
flfih  loaded  on  the  high  seas,  or  any  vessel 
outfitted  for  such  activities".  Thus,  to  use 
such  Japanese  vessels,  manned  by  Japanese 
nationals,  for  loading,  processing,  possessing, 
or  transporting  salmon  In  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  would  Involve  a  violation  by  Japan  of 
Its  treaty  obligations. 

I  may  add  that  the  Department  has 
not  received  any  communication  what- 
soever from  the  Japanese  Government 
regarding  this  letter  sent  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Officer,  Office  of  the  Special  As- 
sistant for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  the 
Under  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

I  understand  that  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  State  has  subsequently 
changed  and  it  now  feels  that  a  Japa- 
nese vessel  coming  into  the  waters  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  purchase  salmon  in 
the  round  would  not  violate  its  treaty 
obligations  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

However,  this  is  the  position  that 
Alaskans  have  adhered  to,  and  this  is 
the  position  that  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
Walter  J.  Hickel.  adhered  to  in  support- 
ing the  people  of  the  area  known  as  the 
Bristol  Bay,  to  prevent  the  Japanese 
again,  in  1968,  from  sending  in  a  Japa- 
nese refrigerator  ship  to  purchase  fish 
from  the  cooperative,  unless  that  fish  had 
been  subject  to  primary  processing  on 
shore  in  Alaska. 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  area  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  here,  but  it  is  not  a 
difference  of  principle  as  far  as  Alaskans 
are  concerned.  Our  principle  is  and  will 
remain,  I  hope,  that  we  favor  always  on- 
shore activities  in  connection  with  our 
fishing  operations,  so  that  our  people,  our 
native  people  who  are  not  fishermen,  but 
are  employed  in  the  canneries,  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  employment  they 
have  had  over  the  years. 

Several  other  matters  have  come  up, 
Mr.  President.  One  of  them  is  an  allega- 
tion that  Walter  J.  Hickel,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  that  was  listed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  records  as  "Walter  J. 
Hickel  in  care  of  Colorado  Oil  &  Gas 
Corp.,  Denver  Club  Building,  Denver, 
Colo.,"  had  some  close  connection  with 
Colorado  Oil  &  Gas. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  lease  that 
has  been  mentioned  in  this  connection 
was  640  acres  that  was  excluded  from  a 
unit  area  in  Alaska,  and  that  means  just 
this:  When  that  unit  was  formed,  these 
lands  were  not  considered  important 
enough  to  include  in  the  unit,  and  the 
lands  were  excluded  and  generally  non- 
unitized  lands;  and  therefore  they  were 


segregated  out  of  that  portion  of  the 
lease  which  was  in  fact  subject  to  the 

unit. 

I  have  before  me  the  record,  which  Is 
called  the  serial  sheet,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  for  the  case  known 
as  Anchorage  0585930.  The  reference  in 
the  newspaper,  in  a  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  erroneous,  because  this  is 
the  proper  number.  It  shows  that  on 
February  1,  1963,  there  was  segregated 
out  of  the  unitized  lease  which  was 
known  as  Anchorage  025122,  effected  on 
June  12,  1962,  these  640  acres. 

At  the  time  that  land  was  segregated 
out  of  the  other  lease,  it  was  the  subject 
of  prior  assignment  to  Colorado  Oil  & 
Gas,  and  this  is  an  action  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management — not  an  action  of 
Walter  J.  Hickel— to  segregate  out  these 
lands,  and  it  even  notes  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  basic  lease  was  April  1,  1956. 
But  I  have  been  extremely  disturbed, 
Mr.  President,  at  the  reference  and  the 
association    that    has    been    drawn    by 
some  people  between  our  Governor  and 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  in  fact  made  application  for 
and  received  two  leases.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  oil  industry  in  Alaska,  he 
has  had  two  leases.  All  that  shows  is  that 
he  was  not  very  successful  in  obtaining 
oil  and  gas  leases  really,  because  many 
people  have  more  leases  than  that  with- 
out having  any  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  asserts  that 
these  leases  which  expired  3  years  be- 
fore he  even  became  an  active  candidate 
for  Governor,  disqualify  him  to  hold  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
really  stretching  the  facts. 

I  now  have  some  comments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  conservation  record  of 
Alaska's  Governor,  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

In  the  2  years  he  has  been  Governor, 
he  has  had  a  very  broad  and  sound  pro- 
gram for  conservation  development.  We 
have  only  275,000  residents  in  our  State, 
though  it  represents  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  land  mass  of  the  whole  United  States. 
Governor  Hickel's  progressive  record  in 
economic  development  has  been  balanced 
with  the  soimd,  long-range  objective  of 
maintaining  the  ecology  and  wildlife  as 
well  as  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  our  State. 

In  our  49th  State,  he  has  had  the 
cooperation  of  civic  groups,  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  including  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  and  the 
Forest  Service. 

Let  me  state  an  example.  When  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  took  office.  Alaska's  hair 
seals  were  being  slaughtered  and  threat- 
ened with  extermination.  A  $3  bounty 
had  been  placed  on  hair  seals  many  years 
ago.  It  was  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
income  of  natives  who  killed  the  seals 
for  food.  It  also  served  as  an  incentive  to 
decrease  the  number  of  seals,  which 
competed  with  fishermen  and  damaged 
fishing  nets. 

In  the  early  1960's  hair  seal  coats  be- 
came popular  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
pelts  began  to  rise.  Consequently,  pro- 
fessional hunters  moved  in,  and  in  1959 
and  1960,  a  total  of  14,600  hair  seals  were 


killed;  this  jumped  to  26,000  in  1964  and 
1965,  and  then  to  62.599  in  1965  and  1966. 
Concerned  about  the  possible  extinc- 
tion of  the  hair  seal,  one  of  our  finest 
fur-bearing  animals,  one  of  his  first  acts 
as  Governor  was  to  propose  legislation  to 
remove  the  State  bounty.  His  proposal 
became  law  in  April  1967,  and  eliminated 
the  bounty  on  these  animals  south  of 
Bristol  Bay.  That  lies  just  north  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  Mr.  President,  and  Is 
an  area  hunted  by  professionals. 

At  the  same  time,  his  policies  per- 
mitted the  bounty  to  continue  to  be  paid 
in  the  far  north,  where  there  were  native 
people  who  maintained  themselves  on  a 
small  source  of  income,  and  the  seals 
were  also  considered  predators  In  that 
area. 

Similarly,  the  Governor  supported  leg- 
islation to  allow  the  State  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  to  designate  game  manage- 
ment units,  whereby  bounties  could  be 
paid  only  to  persons  living  within  the 
unit.  The  bill  was  enacted  and  became 
law  in  1968,  and  eliminated  another 
bounty  on  an  animal  population  that 
was  rapidly  being  depleted,  the  wolver- 
ine. The  fur  from  this  vanishing  animal 
is  sought  for  parkas,  because  it  has  the 
unique  ability  to  prevent  tlie  conden.^a- 
tion  of  moisture  around  the  parka's  face 
piece. 

Other  accomplishments,  I  know,  will 
be  mentioned  by  my  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming, but  let  nie  just  list  a  few  I  do  not 
think  he  has  in  his  listing: 

Governor  Hickel  proposed  and  secured 
the  enactment  of  a  water  pollution  law. 
It  fines  polluters  of  our  waters  up  to 
$25,000.  He  has,  in  addition  to  that,  taken 
the  only  action  taken  by  any  chief 
executive  in  this  country  when  he  seized 
the  Rebbeca  and  put  It  imder  State  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  filed  an  action 
against  the  owners  of  the  Rebbeca  in 
Federal  comt.  This  is  an  action  to  se- 
cure a  fine  rather  than  the  penalty  in- 
volved in  State  law  that  I  mentioned— a 
fine  for  the  actual  pollution  of  our  Cook 
Inlet. 

King  salmon  nms  in  my  area  of  Alaska, 
the  Anchorage  vicinity,  have  been  re- 
stored as  a  result  of  closer  cooperation 
between  the  Fish  and  Game  Department 
and  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Richardson. 
These  new  measures  have  replenished 
rivers  and  streams  with  fish  in  Alaska, 
and  I  might  mention,  even  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  been  benefited  by  this  new 
program,  which  was  stimulated  by  our 
Governor. 

Last  year  alone,  we  exported  70,000 
silver  salmon  eggs  to  Michigan  to  help 
stock  the  State's  streams  with  fresh 
water  fish,  and  help  restore  the  salmon 
runs  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The 
Michigan  Legislature,  incidentally,  unan- 
imously passed  a  resolution  of  tribute  to 
our  Governor  and  the  State  of  Alaska, 
for  this  gesture  on  our  part  to  help  them 
restore  their  fisheries. 

Sea  otters,  which  were  nearly  extinct 
in  1911,  have  recently  grown  in  numbers 
in  Alaska  under  careful  State  protection, 
and  are  now  being  reestablished  through- 
out the  State,  and  soon  we  will  have  a 
flourishing  sea  otter  industry  similar  to 
what  we  had  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Governor    Hickel    also    took    action 


against  those  who  were  using  lethal  poi- 
sons to  help  control  predators. 

Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  My  comment  may  be  in- 
serted, if  there  Is  no  objection,  immedi- 
ately following  the  Senator's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Our  able  friend  from 
Alaska  is  correct  in  the  statement  he 
has  just  made  about  the  thoughtful 
gesture  of  the  Governor  of  his  State  to 
the  State  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to  assure 
him  that  I  shall  vote  favorably  on  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Hickel,  express- 
ing some  reservations  nonetheless. 

Clearly,  his  eloquence  and  the  evi- 
dence that  he  cites  cannot  fail  to  have 
some  influence  on  those  of  us  familiar 
with  that  evidence,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful that  he  has  put  It  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  th.,>  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Hickel  has 
worked  for  a  law  to  prevent  lethal  poi- 
sons, which  are  used  to  help  control  pred- 
ators, from  being  u.sed  frequently  to  kill 
wild  animals  which  the  State  seeks  to 
protect,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Alaska  Board  of  Fish  and  Game. 

In  addition.  Governor  Hickel  received 
national  notoriety  because  he  vetoed  a 
bill  which  would  have  permitted  the  con- 
trolled hunting  of  surplus  musk  oxen, 
an  animal  which  was  nearly  extinct  but 
which  has  had  a  comeback  under  State 
protection.  Instead,  the  Governor  insti- 
gated transplants  to  various  appropriate 
habitats  so  that  additional  herds  could 
be  developed  throughout  the  State.  We 
have  great  hope  that  these  herds  will  be- 
come one  of  the  new  industries  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Areas  have  been  bought  and  developed 
under  Governor  Hickel  to  provide  wild- 
life park  areas  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, notwithstanding  the  extensive  pro- 
gram being  conducted  in  our  State  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  comprehensive  inventory  and  pres- 
ervation plan  was  developed  under  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  to  protect  the  State's 
unique  anthropological  artifacts — totem 
poles  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  some  Senators  who  ex- 
pressed concern  about  our  Governor 
serving  in  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated.  As  was  pointed  out  to 
me  very  carefully  by  one  Senator,  I  was 
appointed  to  this  position  by  Governor 
Hickel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  at 
times  quipped  that  it  required  only  one 
vote  for  me  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  his  appoint- 
ment of  me  to  this  body  is  something 
that  demonstrates,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Governor  Hickel's  qualifications 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
[Laughter.] 

In  fact,  I  had  been  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  years,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  me  after  he  knew  that 
he  was  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  believe,  seriously,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  did  so  was  that  he  wanted  to 
have  a  Senator  take  the  position  of  our 
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late  Senator  Bob  Bartlett,  who  had  been 
involved  in  some  of  the  statehood  battles 
and  who  knew  some  of  the  background  of 
these  matters  in  Waihington. 

I  am  indebted  to  |  our  Governor,  but 
I  am  not  obligated  to  our  Governor.  I 
defend  him  not  as  h|s  appointee,  but  as 
an  Alaskan  who  knot's  Walter  J.  Hickel, 
who  knows  his  ability,  his  integrity,  and 
his  dedication  to  puijlic  service.  I  com- 
mend him  to  all  Seni  itors  as  a  man  who 
will  become  a  great  £  lecretary  of  the  In- 


terior and  who  will 
resources  well. 

ExhcAt  1 
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Mr.  William  C 
Special  Assistant  to  th 
Fisheries   and 
State.  Washington 

Dear  Ma.  Hzrrington 
Informed  me  of  his 
posal  of  a  Mr.  Herb 
ments  with  the  Talto 
whereby  a  Japanese 
Bristol  Bay.  there  to 
with  Japanese  collection 
salmon   which   would 
chased   from.  American 
would  be  operated  by 

I  Join  Senator 
opposing  this  proposal 
Immediate  effect  of 
zens  employment  in 
upon  which   most   of 
area  are  dependent  for 
have  at  all  times 
posing  the  use  of 
business,  regardless  of 
they  might  be 

A  second  and  more 
proposal,  If  put  Into 
ardlze  the  American 
abstention  with  relatto 
Fisheries  Convention 
eratlon  of  foreign 
flsh  caught  by  our 
result  In  a  Japanese 
erles  of  Bristol  Bay  were 
the  fullest  by  our  natloi 
Japanese   grounds   for 
their   operations    In 
know,  the  economy  of 
has   for  several    years 
versely  affected   bv  ov 
seas  fishery  operations 

I  sincerely  hope  thai 
State's  attitude  will  be 
the  Japanese  proposal. 
Sincerely. 


Under  Secretary  for 
ife.  Department  of 
DC. 
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Hon.  WiLLi.MH  A.  Ec.\N, 
Governor  of  Alaska, 
Juneau. 

Dear  Governor  Egan 
temporary  absence,  I  wjsh 
your  letter  of  April  26. 
posal  to  send  a  Japan^: 
and  other  Japanese  v 
area   to   collect   red   sa^non 
fishermen. 

Aside  from  the 
mentioned  in  your  letted, 
such  a  project  would  a 
contravention  of  the 
tlonal  Convention  for 
of  the  North  Pacific  Oc^an 
(1)  (a)  of  the  Conven 

"With  regard  to  a 
exploitation  of  which 
has  agreed  to  abstain. 
Ing    vessels   of   such 
prohibited  from  engagli^g 
of  such  stock  or  flsh  in 
Annex,   and   from   landing 
sesslng,   or   transportlnf ; 
waters." 


guard  his  Nation's 


April  26,  1960. 


I  erlous  result  of  this 
would  be  to  Jeop- 
on  the  policy  of 
to  the  North  Pacific 
approve  of  the  op- 
shlps  to  purchase 
cltfeens  could  very  well 
assertion  that  the  fish- 
not  being  utilized  to 
Thereby  giving  the 
further  extension  of 
area.  As  we   well 
Bristol  Bay  region 
Dast    been    most    ad- 
efflshlng  by  the  high 
foreign  nations, 
the  Department  of 
one  of  opposition  to 


William  A.  Egan. 

Governor. 

May  2.  1960. 


In  Mr.  Herrington's 
to  thank  you  for 
960  regarding  a  pro- 
se  refrigerator  ship 
to  the  Bristol  Bay 
from  American 


conslperatlons  which  you 

Implementation  of 

I^parently  be  in  direct 
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As  you  know.  Bristol  Bay  Is  within  the 
area,  described  in  the  Annex  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  Japan  agreed  to  abstain  from 
fishing  salmon. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Convention,  the  term  "fishing  vessel"  la 
defined  as  "any  vessel  engaged  in  catching 
fish  or  processing  or  transporting  fish  loaded 
on  the  high  seas,  or  any  vessel  outfitted  for 
such  activities".  Thus,  to  use  such  Japanese 
vessels,  manned  by  Japanese  nationals,  for 
loading,  processing,  possessing,  or  transport- 
ing salmon  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area  would  in- 
volve a  violation  by  Japan  of  its  treaty  obli- 
gations. I  might  add  that  the  Department 
has  not  received  any  communication  what- 
ever from  the  Japanese  Government  regard- 
ing this  project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stuart  Blow, 
Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  the  Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Alaska 
and  to  give  further  endorsement  to  the 
nomination  of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  was  said  earlier  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  be  a  conservationist.  I  have 
no  argument  with  that  statement;  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  agree  with  it.  I  submit 
that  Walter  J.  Hickel  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  some  very  distinguished  conser- 
vationists in  this  country.  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  I  have 
received  from  James  B.  White,  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Association  of  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners.  Mr. 
White  says : 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.. 

January  13, 1969. 
Hon.  Cldtord  p.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  representative  of  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  and  president  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missioners of  the  13  Western  States  I  sup- 
port the  confirmation  and  appointment  of 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Alaska,  to  the  Cabinet 
Post  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  have 
very  diligently  checked  Governor  Hlckel's 
conservation  record  and  I  find  it  to  be  sound 
and  In  the  best  Interest  of  conservation.  A 
letter  will  follow  setting  forth  his  recorded 
activities  which  dictate  my  support  on  his 
confirmation.  (Original  to  Hon.  Gale  McGEae 
and  Clifford  Hansen.) 

James  B.  White, 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner 
and  President,  Western  Association. 

Also,  I  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter dated  January  14,  1969,  from  James 
B.  White,  the  letter  to  which  he  referred 
in  his  telegram: 

State  or  Wyoming  Game 

AND  Fish  Commission, 
Cheyenne,  January  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cliff:  .^s  per  my  telegram 
of  January  13th,  the  following  are  conserva- 
tion measures  Governor  Hickel  has  initiated 
or  supported: 

1.  In  the  face  of  heavy  opposition  from 
hunting  Interests,  Governor  Hickel  vetoed  a 
bill  which  would  have  legalized  the  hunting 
of  musk  oxen.  His  stand  won  approval  from 
conservationists  across  the  nation  and  In 
England  and  Scandinavia. 


2.  Governor  Hickel  launched  a  study  effort 
aimed  at  preserving  totem  poles  in  their  his- 
toric locations  throughout  southeast  Alaska, 
telling  Alaska's  Art  Council,  "It  Is  time  for 
Alaskans  to  buckle  down  and  preserve  what 
remains  In  their  own  state  of  the  magnificent 
culture  of  our  Southeastern  Coastal 
Indians." 

3.  Governor  Hickel  directed  the  state  to  file 
a  $200,000  damage  suit  against  the  owners 
of  the  735  foot  oil  tanker  Rebecca  following 
the  arrest  of  the  vessel  on  a  charge  of  11< 
legally  discharging  oil  laden  ballast  into  the 
waters  of  Cook  Inlet. 

4.  On  April  21,  1967,  Governor  Hickel  ap- 
proved the  state's  first  bill  prohibiting  pol- 
lution of  the  state's  waters.  (Ch.  109,  SLA 
1968).  He  had  pushed  hard  for  passage  of 
such  a  bill  following  the  arre-t  of  the 
Rebecca. 

5.  Governor  Hickel  signed  Into  law  a  bill 
outlawing  use  of  poison  In  the  control  of 
predators  unless  specific  prior  consent  has 
been  given  by  the  Alaska  Board  of  Flsh  and 
Game. 

6.  Governor  Hickel  Initiated  a  move  for  and 
approved  the  appropriation  of  $56,250  from 
the  general  fund  for  purchase  of  3,000  acres 
near  Fairbanks  for  conservation  purposes. 
The  property,  known  as  Creamer's  Dairy,  has 
been  since  time  immemorial  the  nesting 
grounds  of  a  great  variety  of  wildfowl. 

7.  Governor  Hickel  backed  the  transfer  of 
70.000  sliver  salmon  eggs  to  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation  resulting  In  the 
enormously  successful  stocking  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan with  that  fighting  game  fish  species. 

8.  Governor  Hickel  approved  for  federal 
funding  the  Sandy  Beach  recreation  project 
on  Douglas  Island  involving  grading,  drain- 
age, installation  of  backstop  fences,  and  dug- 
outs, paving  of  tennis  and  basketball  courts, 
and  picnic  and  sanitation  facilities  and  ac- 
quisition of  land. 

9.  Governor  Hickel  approved  a  Joint  plan 
Involving  the  Departments  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Health  and  Welfare  for  use  of 
inmate  crews  from  the  Youth  and  Adult 
Authority  In  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
state  campgrounds,  wayside  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas. 

10.  Governor  Hickel  Increased  the  budget 
of  the  Division  of  Game  from  $1,060,000  In 
1966-67  to  $1,797,000  in  1968-69.  He  Increased 
the  budget  of  the  Division  of  Protection  from 
$990,000  In  1966-67  to  $1,329,000  In  1968-69. 
And  he  raised  the  budget  of  the  Sport  Flsh 
Division  from  $578,000  In  1966-67  to  $807,000 
in  1968-69. 

11.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Hickel.  Gen- 
eral Charles  A.  Llndberg  addressed  the  fifth 
state  legislature  In  a  special  Joint  session  on 
the  subject  of  conservation.  It  was  the  first 
public  speech  Lindbergh  had  made  In  10 
years. 

12.  The  Alaska  Flsh  and  Game  Board  had 
been  traditionaUy  a  10-man  group  composed 
of  commercial  fishing  Interests.  Governor 
Hickel  changed  the  composition  of  the  board 
to  five  commercial  related  members  and  five 
conservatlonlsts-sports  related  members. 

13.  Governor  Hickel  approved  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  for  replanting  sea  otter  through- 
out their  former  range  in  southeast  Alaska. 
That  program  was  successfully  completed 
this  summer. 

14.  Under  Governor  Hlckel's  Influence,  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Flsh  and  Game  has 
maintained  exemplary  relations  with  federal 
wildlife  management  agencies  in  regards  to 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  National  Wild- 
life Ranges  In  Alaska.  In  addition  the  De- 
partment of  Flsh  and  Game  has  recorded 
excellent  cooperation  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  regarding  Alaska's  pro- 
grams with  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  In 
the  area  of  the  Fisheries  Restoration  Act. 

15.  Under  Governor  Hlckel's  leadership,  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and  Game  under- 
took a  Joint  study  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  on  future  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  our  game  anlmalt 
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on  the  Kenal  National  Moose  Range  At  Gov- 
ernor Hlckel's  direction,  the  Department  of 
FMsh  and  Game  assisted  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Slna^ement  In  the  classification  of  certain 
^dt^ln  the  public  domain  for  multiple  use 
n  an  effort  to  establish  programs  and  pro- 
cedures for  wise  planning  and  use  of  public 

^*°lf  At  Governor  Hlckel's  direction,  the  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  agreed  that  all 
Und  disposal  actions  of  the  State  must  con- 
iLn  a  wildlife  stipulation  designed  to  pro- 
vide  for   multiple   use    of   state    controlled 

^' n^At  Governor  Hlckel's  direction,  the  De- 
nartment  of  Fish  and  Game  extended  full 
?^pTratlon  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
'^Td  wildlife  to  facilitate  the  rapid  comple- 
tion of   the  Fire  Lake  Hatchery  expansion 

^'"rThe  Division  of  Game  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  was  directed  by 
Governor  Hickel  to  offer  the  Bureau  of  I^nd 
Manaeement.  the  Forest  Service,  the  U.S.  Bu 
reaS  of  sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
the  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
aid  Health  and  Welfare  full  cooperation  in 
modifying  existing  agreements  for  land  clas- 

''""ig^^Governor  Hickel  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  to  wo'-'^^3°»'^*ly  ^*^ 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  in  the 
evaluation  of  salmon  stocks  In  Cook  Inlet- 

20  During  Governor  Hlckel's  term,  the 
state  has  hired  an  assistant  recreation  plan- 
n«  to  father  additional  field  data  and  to 
work  with  outdoor  recreation  consultants  on 
Various  elements  of  recreation  Plannlng_The 
Parks  and  Recreation  section  of  the  Division 
of  Lands  has  been  directed  to  complete  y  up- 
date its  inventory  of  all  outdoor  facilities 
areas  and  programs  Including  existing  and 
potential  historic  sites  and  landmarks 

21  At  Governor  Hlckel's  direction,  the  Di- 
vision of  Waters  and  Harbors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  has  Initiated  a 
Creation  capital  Improvement  program 
atoed  at  meeting  the  demand  for  small  boat 
Sties.  The  Division  has  been  directed  to 
c^oerate  fully  with  the  federal  agency  ad- 
rZlsterlng  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Con- 
^rvatlon  Fund.  Under  this  program.  14  proj- 
Ictl  were  completed  or  placed  under  con- 
struction in  1967-68.  ^„„„,„„,  Tllrkel's 

22  In  the  past  year,  at  Governor  Hlckei  s 
direction,  the  Department  of  Highways  has 
contracted  for  six  roadside  rest  areas  and 
programmed  preliminary  engineering  lor  13 

"^M^-The  Division  of  Game  of  the  Depart- 

nJnt   of   Fish    and    Game,    under    Governor 
Hlckel's  -uid.mce,  has  conducted  distribution 
"nd  abundance  studies  of  key  game  species 
n  the  Iliamna  Unit.  It  has  begun  an  effort 
o  catalog  an  exi.sting  trails  off  the  present 
hiehwav  svFtcm.   It  has  advised  the  AUika 
S  ate  Housing  Authority  in  developing  land 
u^e   Dlans   fur  the  Kenal   Borough   and   the 
M.tnnurka-Susltna   Borough.   It   has  begun 
J^eCnary   work   toward   justifying   class^- 
Lation  of  the  Alaska  Pen  nsula  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  And  it  has  met 
with  Forest  Service  Rangers  from  throughout 
Alaska  to  discuss  land  use  planning  and  rec- 
reation in  the  49xh  State.  ,,  „„rt 
24    The  Alaska  Division  of  Lands.  Park  and 
Recreation  Service  was  directed  by  Governor 
Hicker  0  work  with  the  consulting  firm  of 
Cresap.  McCormick  and  Paget  to  complete  a 
comFrehenslve  outdoor  recreation  survey  by 

"^"25  "  Governor  Hickel  has  approved  the  au- 
thority of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to 
designate  ^.nd  preserve  sites  with  historical 

'' M"Tnd«  Governor  Hlckel's  direction,  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division  is  If  vo^ved  In 
15  acquisition  and  development  projects 
funded  by  grants-in-aid  programs. 


27  Governor  Hickel  supported  legislation 
and  signed  the  bUl  for  setting  aside  the 
McNeil  River  as  a  brown  bear  sanctuary  in 

'''M'Srnor  Hickel  directed  the  Board  of 
Flsh  and  Game  to  explore  various  POtent  al 
locations  for  development  of  a  wild  ife 
sanctuary  so  those  visiting  Alaska  could 
view  wildlife  in  its  natural  habitat. 

29  At  Governor  Hlckel's  direction  and 
under  his  leadership  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  limit  the  amount  of  commercial 
fishing  gear  that  could  be  used  In  Alaskan 

30  The  Natviral  Resources  section  of  the 
Republican  Platform  Committee  was  headed 
by  Governor  Hickel.  That  section  contributed 
the  following  pledge  to  the  platform  adopted 
at  Miami  Beach: 

•An  expanding  population  and  increasing 
material  wealth  require  new  public  concern 
for  the  quality  of  our  environment.  Our  na- 
tion must  pursue  Its  activities  In  harmony 
with  the  environment.  As  we  develop  our  na- 
tural resources  we  must  be  mindful  of  our 
priceless  heritage  of  natural  beauty". 

Elsewhere  In  the  Natural  Resources  sec- 
tion, the  platform  document  says: 

"Additionally,  we  will  work  In  cooperation 
with  clUes  and  states  in  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping green  space— convenient  outdoor 
recreation  and  conservation  areas.  We  sup- 
port the  creation  of  additional  national 
parks  wilderness  areas,  monuments,  and  out- 
door recreation  areas  at  appropriate  sites,  as 
well  as  their  continuing  improvement,  to 
make  them  of  maximum  utility  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  public". 

31  The  Alaska  Flsh  and  Game  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hickel,  recently  elimi- 
nated bounty  on  wolverines  and  coyotes 
throughout  Alaska  and  on  wolves  In  many 
areas  of  Alaska. 

32  Through  legislative  action  under  Gover- 
nor Hlckel's  direction,  the  14.000  acre  Chena 
River  Recreation  Area  was  established  near 
Fairbanks.  ^ 

33  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Capital  improvement  budget  Int^-^ased  from 
$933  000  for  1966-67  to  $1,235,000  in  1968-69. 
This  included  the  first  appropriation  for  His- 
toric Preservation  activities. 

34  The  Alaska  Outdoor  Recreation  Coun- 
cil was  reorganized  to  provide  lor  more  p^- 
tlclpation  from  the  private  sector  and  the 

public. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  B.  WnrrE, 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner. 


That  concludes  the  letter  of  Commis- 
sioner James  B.  White. 

Mr   President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  enumer- 
ated a  long  list  of  items  relating  to  the 
Governor's  conser\'ation  practices— act- 
ually,  legislation   and   actions   he   has 
taken  with  respect  to  conser\ation  m 
Alaska.  In  going  through  these,  I  find 
that  they  involved  the  saving  of  the 
musk  oxen;  the  saving  of  the  culture 
of  the  southeastern  coastal  Indians:  tne 
institution  of  a  damage  suit  against  a 
shipping    line    that    had    polluted    the 
waters  of  Cook  Inlet;  the  approval  of  the 
State's  first  bill   on  water  pollution— 
which,  incidentally,  has  now  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government;  the 
law  outlawing  the  use  of  poison  in  the 
control  of  predators  to  save  the  game 
of  Alaska;   an  appropriation  for  3,000 
acres  near  Fairbanks  for  conservation 
purposes,    which    has    been    a    wildlife 
refuge  for  a  long  time;  the  transfer  of 
salmon  eggs  to  the  State  of  Michigan:  a 


joint  plan  involving  the  departments  of 
naTural  resources  and  health  and  ^.^l- 
fare  for  use  of  inmate  crews  from  the 
youth  and  adult  authority  in  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  State  camp- 
grounds, wayside  parks  and  rec'reat  on 
areas-  the  securing  of  Federal  funding 
?or  the  sandy  Beach  recreation  project 
on  Douglas  Island:  increasing  the  budg- 
ets of  the  division  of  game  and  the  di- 
vision of  protection  and  the  division  of 

'^?  finTalso,  that  his  reputation  and  his 
actions  up  there  were  of  such  nature  that 
col.  Sharles  A.  Lindbergh  addressed  the 
fifth  state  legislature  and  paid  him  a 
eood  deal  of  credit  at  that  time.  In  fact, 
ft  was  the  first  public  sPeech  Lindbergh 
had  made  in  10  years,  and  he  did  tiiis 
b^ause  he,  himself,  is  a  very   strong 

^TheTl"°o"S.U  the  listand  I  see  many 

not  onTy  the  commercial  fishers  were 
^eoreid,  as  they  had  been  before,  but 
nTwmrcSnservation  sports  group  also 

vvpre  reoresented;  the  replanting  of  the 
sea  otte?s^e  fact  that  all  land  disposals 
mSst  coniain  a  wildlife  stipulation;  the 
completion  of  the  Fire  Lake  Hatchery 
exoansion  project;  the  evaluation  of 
salmon  stocks  in  Cook  Inlet:  the  estab- 
SlSient  of  recreation  for  small  boat 
facilities,   roadside   rest   areas,   outdoor 

"Se"app?oSriuthority  of  the  parks 

and  recreation  division  to  preserve  sites 
wUh  historical  Significance.  He  a^o  SUP 

nnrted  legislation  and  signed  the  oiii  10 
set  aside  McNeil  River  as  a  brown  bear 

'TcoSdgo  on  to  other  items.  One  of 
them  was  the  first  attempt,  under  his 
leadership  to  limit  the  amount  of  com- 
S?cial  fishing  gear  that  could  be  used  m 
Alaskan  waters.  Others  are  the  wolverine 
SiatS  to  which  the  senator  has  referred, 
and  the  historic  preservation  activities. 

I  have  not  read  all  the  items  to  which 
the  senator  referred,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  prettv  hard  and  it  would  press 
Iny  Governor  of  any  State  to  show  such 
an  outstanding  record  in  2  years  of  con- 
sen-ation  of  natural  resources  preserva- 
tfon  of  historic  sites,  preservation  of  na- 
tive culture,  preservation  of  game  and 
S  preservation  of  waters  from  a  pollu- 
Sn  standpoint-and  I  could  go  on  mto 
"^pveral  others  items.  , 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  record 
wSch  in  2  vears  could  surpass  the  great 
record  that  this  Governor  of  Alaska  has 

"^Mr"  STEVENS,  I  can  respond  to  the 
senator  only  by  telling  him  that  I  kriow 
of  no  one  who  has  amassed  that  i^ord 
in  2  vears  in  dealing  with  a  new  State 
Sth  'such  developing  Problems,  with  an 
area  one-fifth  the  size  .o^  .the  Un  ted 
States,  who  has  mamtamed  the  State 
on  its  course  of  development,  and  in  the 
same  t'me  has  helped  us  to  preserve  our 
heritagTInd  the  wildlife  habitat  for  the 

'"^SJJtf  t°he  senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  Alaskans,  as  taxpayers  and 
Ls  individuals,  are  shouldering  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  burden  "^  P^^JIT^^^ 
vv-ildlife  habitat  than  anywhere  else  m 
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the  coxmtry.  Mapy  of  these  fly  ways  origi- 
nate in  Alaska,  and  we  are  aware  of  this 
and  want  to  preserve  it. 

I  believe  Governor  Hickel  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  his  endeavor  to 
protect  the  natu  ral  heritage  and  the  nat- 
ural resources  ol  Alaska. 

I  would  say  U  the  Senator,  in  all  can- 
dor, that  those  ^  rho  oppose  the  conflrma- 
tion  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  are  not  con- 
servationists and  are  not  people  who 
are  really  interested  in  preserving  our 
heritage  for  the  use  of  all  Alaskans  and 
for  all  the  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  people  who  want  to 
set  aside  vast  areas  in  some  conquest  of 
paper  battles. 

I  believe  this  s  one  of  the  things  that 
led  the  former  :  Resident,  in  the  waning 
hours  of  his  adi  linistration,  to  refuse  to 
sign  an  order  setting  aside  two  places 
in  Alaska  as  nal  ional  monuments  before 
Congress  had  iin  opportunity  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  before  those  of  us 
who  represent  ;hat  State  had  an  op- 
portunity to  finl  out  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  orders  on  the  people,  the  na- 
tive people,  who  live  in  those  remote 
areas. 

I  have  apph  uded  former  President 
Johnson's  actior  s.  I  objected  to  the  with- 
drawal before  Secretary  Udall  when  he 
briefed  us.  I  bslieve  that  that  action 
of  the  former  President  in  and  of  itself 
demonstrates  tlie  battle  we  have  had 
here. 

The  people  w  lo  oppose  this  nomina- 
tion are  preservationists,  not  conserva- 
tionists, and  there  is  a  great  distinction 
in  my  mind;  a: id  I  know  the  Senator 
has  a  great  mar  y  thoughts  on  that. 

We  in  Alaska  lave  long  memories,  and 
we  remember  ou  r  friends  from  statehood 
days,  and  the  ba  ttles  on  the  floor  of  this 
body;  and  we  a  so  remember  those  who 
are  assisting  us  n  this  fight.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  h  elp. 

Mr.  ALX.OTT.  [  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS;.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sat  through  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Iiterior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  connection  with  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Hicl;el.  I  have  listened  close- 
ly to  the  questio  is  asked  of  him  by  var- 
ious members  ol  the  committee,  includ- 
ing the  distini  ruished  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  have  inferred— I  think  not  un- 
fairly— that  theie  is  some  feeling,  some 
implication,  that  Governor  Hickel  might 
not  be  able  to  act  objectively  in  the 
matter  of  the  suspension  of  the  import 
oil  quota  prognm  insofar  as  an  extra 
allotment  for  tie  Machiasport  refinery 
proposal  is  conce  rned. 

I  believe  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
throughout  this  debate  the  position  has 
been  taken  by  »Jew  England  generally 
that  they  have  been  at  quite  a  disad- 
vantage compared  with  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  vith  the  intimation  be- 
ing that  their  pices  have  been  high  or 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  that  geieral  trend,  let  me  pro- 
vide for  the  Record,  if  I  may,  what  the 
facts  are. 


Mr.  President,  for  November  1968,  gas- 
oline prices — and  these  are  retail  prices 
exclusive  of  tax — for  Portland,  Maine, 
Boston,  Mass..  and  Providence.  R.I..  the 
average  price  was  23.4  cents  per  gallon. 
For  New  York.  Newark,  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  average  price  was  24.1  cents 
per  gallon.  For  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Atlanta  the  average  price  was  23.5 
cents  per  gallon.  For  Indianapolis,  Chi- 
cago, and  Detroit,  the  average  price  was 
24.4  cents  per  gallon.  Those  are  the  aver- 
age prices  of  gasoline  for  the  month  of 
November  1968. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  and 
Statistics  advises  that  for  fuel  oil  there 
have  been  no  price  increases  since  Sep- 
tember 1968. 

The  prices  reflecting  the  situation  as 
of  September  1968  are  as  follows:  For 
Boston,  the  average  price  of  fuel  oil  was 
17  76  cents  per  gallon.  For  Baltimore. 
Bufifalo.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  D.C..  the  average  price  was 
17.71  cents  per  gallon.  The  national  aver- 
age at  the  same  time  was  17.56  cents  per 
gallon. 

I  am  certain  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  interested  in  seeing  what  the 
facts  are.  and  that  they  certainly  will 
take  cognizance  of  these  prices  as  com- 
pared with  others  throughout  significant 
areas  in  the  country  as  they  make  their 
evaluations  of  the  debate  we  have  had 
here  today.  In  addition,  these  facts 
should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  judge  Mr. 
Hickel's  ability,  fairness,  and  impartial- 
ity in  interpreting  his  new  duties  in  the 
administration  of  the  import  oil  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  that  the  nomination  before  us 
has  presented  the  most  controversial 
questions  of  any  Cabinet  appointment 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  people  they  repre- 
sent have  become  acutely  concerned 
about  issues  of  environmental  quality 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
the  issues  which  constitute  the  central 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. The  initial  reports  of  Gov.  Walter 
J.  Hickel's  views  and  record  on  these  vital 
matters  served  only  to  arouse  the  great 
alarm  which  has  been  expressed  so 
vigorously  in  the  weeks  since  President 
Nixon  announced  his  choices  for  the 
Cabinet.  From  my  own  State  alone  these 
reports  have  triggered  a  flood  of  several 
thousand  communications  in  opposition 
to  his  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. I  must  add  that  this  outpouring 
of  opposition  was  clearly  not  the  kind 
of  organized  campaign  we  often  see  here 
in  Congress;  the  letters  and  wires  and 
calls  I  have  received  come  from  some  of 
our  most  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
citizens,  and  I  believe  they  represent 
genuine  expressions  of  individual 
concern. 

Many  of  the  questions  regarding  Gov- 
ernor Hickel's  background  and  philoso- 
phy have  been  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
extensive  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  In 
his  statements  to  the  committee  he  has 
undertaken  a  decisive  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  conservation  which 
have   come   increasingly    to   guide   our 


action  in  this  century.  Governor  Hickel 
has  clarified  some  of  the  unfortimate 
implications  of  certain  of  his  earlier  re- 
marks on  the  subject.  And  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  work  closely  with  Congress 
in  devising  and  administering  sensible 
policies  in  this  field. 

The  Governor  has  indicated  that  he 
understands  the  need  for  continued 
efforts  to  expand  the  national  park  sys- 
tem and  to  manage  it  with  a  clear  view 
of  the  needs  of  present  and  futiu-e  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  He  has  said  that 
we  must  look  to  the  year  2000  and  be- 
yond. With  that  point  of  view  we  can  all 
agree.  On  one  point  of  particular  con- 
cern to  many  people,  he  has  stated  he  will 
maintain  the  so-called  freeze  of  Alaskan 
lands  to  which  native  groups  have  made 
claim.  The  committee  chairman  in  turn 
has  declared  that  he  will  press  for  prompt 
action  to  deal  with  these  claims  in  this 
Congress. 

Governor  Hickel  has  also  testified  that 
he  supports  and  will  pursue  the  objectives 
of  the  central  programs  which  Congress 
and  his  predecessors  have  erected  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
natural  environment.  For  example,  his 
testimony  endorses  the  water  pollution 
control  efforts  which  have  now  begxm  to 
gain  momentum.  By  placing  his  views  in 
the  larger  context  of  the  antipollution 
program  throughout  the  country,  he  has 
substantially  qualified  the  earlier  sugges- 
tions that  he  was  reluctant  to  establish 
effective  water  pollution  standards  for 
fear  that  they  would  hinder  industrial 
development  in  some  areas.  He  has  ex- 
plicitly accepted  the  "nondegradation" 
criterion  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our 
waterways. 

One  question  of  overriding  importance 
to  the  people  of  New  England  concerns 
the  Secretarj'-designate's  likely  action  on 
the  oil  import  control  program.  As  all 
members  of  the  New  England  delegation 
have  repeatedly  emphasized,  this  pro- 
gram has  created  a  highly  inequitable 
situation  in  our  region.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  joined  me  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, a  letter  which  became  the  basis 
for  interrogation  of  Governor  Hickel  by 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator MusKiE.  That  letter  solicited  the 
nominee's  comments  on  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  relieving  New  England's  fuel 
problems. 

While  we  did  not  seek  and  did  not  ob- 
tain a  promise  of  specific  action  by  the 
nominee,  he  did  recognize  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  and  declared  that  he  would 
take  action  to  deal  with  it.  On  this  ques- 
tion, as  on  others.  Governor  Hickel  con- 
sistently indicated  that  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  must  come  first  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  producers  must  be 
subordinated  to  this  higher  value.  On  this 
basis  we  in  New  England  have  a  right  to 
expect — and  do  expect — from  the  new 
Secretary  that,  if  confirmed,  he  will  act 
promptly  and  fairly  to  correct  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  oil  import  program  to 
consumers  in  our  region. 

On  some  issues  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment's jurisdiction.  Governor  Hickel 
had  previously  expressed  views  at  vari- 
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ance  with  established  national  policies. 
His  statements  to  the  committee,  how- 
ever, attributed  these  differences  to  his 
special  duties  as  Governor  of  the  unique 
State  of  Alaska.  He  has  now  dedicated 
himself  to  meeting  the  distinctive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated  by  adopting  a  truly  na- 
tional perspective,  even  if  this  means 
that  he  must  reverse  his  earlier  positions. 
And  the  committee  record  shows  that  the 
charges  and  complaints  against  the  Gov- 
ernor's past  performance  on  matters  of 
conservation  and  resources  policy  were 
generally     exaggerated     or     misplaced. 
While  he  made  a  number  of  controver- 
sial decisions  in  these  fields,  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  valid  grounds  for  the 
action  he  took  in  many  cases.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  noting  the  strong 
support     which     his     nomination     has 
among  his  Alaskan  constituents,  as  re- 
flected in  former  Senator  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing's  testimony  in  his  behalf: 

I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
rtedlcatlon,  and  I  think  he  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


That  judgment,  by  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed Governor  Hickel's  career  for  many 
years,  is  entitled  to  due  consideration. 

Having  studied  the  hearings  thorough- 
ly, I  remain  deeply  troubled  about  some 
aspects  of  this  nomination.  It  is  perhaps 
unfair  to  expect  a  Cabinet  appointee  to 
have  a  current  and  complete  knowledge 
of  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  De- 
partment he  is  about  to  head.  That  is 
especially  true  of  such  complex  matters 
as  those  which  have  now  become  the 
focus  of  the  Interior  Department's  ac- 
tivities. Yet  I  am  disturbed  by  the  nom- 
inee's failure  to  demonstrate  a  more  de- 
tailed grasp  of  his  prospective  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  wish  frankly  to  state  my  reservations 
in  this  respect.  The  Governor's  integrity 
and  character  are  not  in  question.  The 
question  concerns  his  sensitivity  to  the 
grave  and  complicated  issues  which  will 
be  in  his  province  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  his  capacity  for  grappling 
with  them  effectively  and  comprehen- 
sively. On  the  record  as  I  read  it,  one 
can  do  no  more  than  suspend  judgment 
on  these  facets  of  the  nominee's  quali- 
fications. All  the  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  have  not  been  resolved  and  prob- 
ably cannot  be  resolved  except  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Secretary-desig- 
nate, once  in  office,  actually  does  his  job. 
Tlius.  given  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
to  Governor  Hickel's  qualifications  for 
this  role  is  neither  conclusive  nor  fully 
satisfactory,  we  should  candidly  recog- 
nize that  a  fair  and  final  judgment  can- 
not now  be  made.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  task  of  the  Senate  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  advise  and  consent 
to  this  appointment  is  extremely  difficult. 
We  ought  not  to  be  unfair  to  the  man 
in  whom  the  President  has  vested  such 
great  trust.  But  neither  can  we  disregard 
our  responsibilities  to  appraise  the  man's 
qualifications  to  fulfill  his  public  duties. 
The  decision  which  hangs  in  the  balance 
here  is  closer  than  any  of  us  would  like, 
but  it  will  have  to  be  made  as  wisely  as 
we  can. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration, 
I  have  decided  that  there  is  not  suffi- 


cient basis  to  reject  the  President's  nom- 
inee for  this  cabinet  office.  I  phrase  it 
precisely  as  I  see  it.  A  vote  for  confirma- 
tion in  this  case  is  not  an  expression 
of  full  confidence  in  the  nominee's  qual- 
ifications. It  is  a  vote  to  permit  the 
Secretary-designate  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  the  Chief  Executive's  personal 
appraisal  of  his  capacity  for  this  high 
position. 

There  are  several  reasons  why.  on  bal- 
ance.   I    consider    a    vote    to    confirm 
appropriate  in  this  instance.  The  first 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  Senate's  role 
in  regard  to  Presidential  appointees.  Es- 
pecially in  regard  to  a  new  President 
with  a  fresh  mandate  to  direct  the  exec- 
utive branch,  I  believe  the  Senate  should, 
barring  clear  evidence  of  a  nominee's 
unsuitabihty  on  grounds  of  character  or 
integrity,  respect  the  Chief  Executive's 
right  to  choose  associates  in  whom  he 
has  confidence.  There  is  a  good  reason 
for  this  established  precedent,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  adequate  grounds 
for  violating  it  in  the  present  situation. 
The  second  major  reason  for  confirm- 
ing Mr.  Hickel  stems  from  the  fact  that 
he  will  be  a  part  of  a  team  which  will 
include    men   whose    experience    equips 
them   to   help   the   Secretary-designate 
overcome   potential   weaknesses   in    his 
direction  of  the  Department.  I  am  think- 
ing   particularly    of    the    distinguished 
conservationist  who  has  been  chosen  as 
Under  Secretary.  As  I  believe  the  able 
minority  leader  indicated  yesterday,  and 
as  I  had  also  confirmed  in  conversations 
with  the  White  House.  Mr.  Russell  Train 
will  become  the  second  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Coupled 
with  Governor  Hickel's  reputed  strengths 
as  an  administrator.  Mr.  Train's  excel- 
lent understanding  of  the  vast  range  of 
problems  facing  the  Department  should 
prove  invaluable.  I  believe  he  will  be 
immensely  helpful  in  assisting  the  Sec- 
retary-designate  to   focus  on   the   key 
questions  for  decision  and  action. 

A  third  important  factor  in  support 
of  confirmation  lies  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  already  established  the  broad 
policv  directions  for  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Governor  Hickel  has  bound 
himself  to  follow  these  directions  and  to 
consult  regularly  with  the  responsible 
committees  of  Congress.  There  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  Congress  and  the 
public  to  appraise  his  performance  on  a 
continuing  basis,  and  to  insure  that  the 
vital  interests  of  which  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  custody  are  well  served 
under  his  stewardship. 

Furthermore.  I  am  confident  that,  con- 
sidering the  serious  disputes  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion, the  President  will  also  feel  obliged 
to  exercise  the  most  thorough  and  con- 
sistent review  of  the  Department's  oper- 
ations under  the  Secretary-designate.  If 
any  Cabinet  member  fails  to  meet  the 
President's  expectations,  I  am  sm-e  he 
will  be  prepared  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  Thus,  I  think  it  greatly  mis- 
states the  matter  to  suggest  that  the 
country  will  be  in  perU  if  Governor 
Hickel  is  confirmed.  There  are  ample 
safeguards  to  see  that  any  Secretary 
meets  his  responsibilities,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  v?lU  be  at  work  in  the 
coming  months. 


In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  point 
has  been   made.   Governor   Hickel  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  intense  scru- 
tiny of  any  of  the  President's  nominees. 
He  is  fully  aware  that  his  every  step 
in  office  will  be  watched,  both  by  his 
critics  and  by  those  of  us  who  feel,  with 
absolutely  no  personal  rancor,  that  he 
must  prove  himself  by  the  way  in  which 
he   executes   his   impending   duties.   To 
overcome  the  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  about  his  suitability  for  the  posi- 
tion, the  Secretary -designate  will  have 
to  turn  in  an  exemplary  performance.  It 
is  probably  unfair,  but  he  will  in  fact 
have  to  do  a  superior  job  if  he  is  to  win 
over  the  skeptics.  For  my  part,  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  convinced,  and  I  wish  the  Sec- 
retary-designate every  success  in  the  de- 
manding tasks  he  will  now  undertake. 

Taking  all  of  these  considerations  into 
account,  I  will  vote  that  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  earlier,  I  emphasized 
that  my  understanding  of  percentage  de- 
pletion in  the  case  of  oil  companies  is 
that  it  is  confined  to  oil  income  and  I 
questioned  the  Senator's  statement  that 
it  could  be  used  as  an  offset  against  other 
income.  I  invited  him  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  authority  for  his  statement. 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  authority  for  my  position. 

Section  611  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides: 

In  the  case  of  mines,  oil  and  gas  wells, 
other  natural  deposits,  and  timber,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  In  comput- 
ing taxable  Income  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  depletion  .  .  .;  such  reasonable  allow- 
ance in  all  cases  to  be  made  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. 


Section  613  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides: 

In  the  case  of  the  mines,  wells,  and  other 
natural  deposits  listed  In  subsection  (b) ,  the 
allowance  for  depletion  under  section  611 
shall  be  the  percentage,  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  of  the  gross  income  from  the 
property  ...  ^ 

The  phrase  "gross  income  from  th« 
property"  is  explained  in  section  1.613-4 
of  the  income  tax  regulations  issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  "gross  In- 
come from  the  property"  .  .  .  means  the 
amount  for  which  the  taxpayer  sells  the  oil 
or  gas  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
well. 

I  beheve  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws  and  regulations 
are  clear  and  specific  and  very  definitely 
do  not  provide  for  the  offset  of  per- 
centage depletion  deductions  against  any 
income  other  than  oil  income,  precisely 
as  I  advised  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  be  the  case. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unatiimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESID:NG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ko  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FI^OM   THE   PRESIDENT 

from  the  President 
submitting  nomina- 
cominimicated  to  the  Senate 
jne  of  his  secretaries. 


Stites, 


Messages  in  w^-iting 
of  the  United , 
tions  were 
by  Mr.  Geisler. 


EXECUTIVE 

The  PRESID|[NG 
fore  the  Senate 
dent   of   the 
sundry 
to  the  appropriite 

(For  nominal 
see  the  end  of 


RECESS  UNTIL 

Mr.  BYRD  ol 
ident,  if  there 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  in  executive 
session,  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  in  executive  session, 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  January  23, 
1969,  at  11  a.m. 
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West  Virginia.  Mr.  Fres- 
no further  business  to 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  22  (legislative  day  of 
Januai-y  10),  1969: 

Department    of    Justice 

Richard  G.  Klelndlenst,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General  vice  Warren  Chris- 
topher, resigned. 

Jerrls  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  vice  Stephen  J. 
Polliilc. 

Richard  W.  McLaren,  of  IlUnols,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Edwin  M. 
Zimmerman,   resigned. 

William  H.  Rehnqulst,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Prank 
M.  Wozencraft. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Asslstint  Attorney  General  vice  Edwin 
L.  Welsl,  Jr. 
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Johnnie  M.  Walters,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice 
Mitchell  Rogovin. 

Win  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  vice  Pred  M.  Vinson. 
Department  or  Labor 

WUlle  J.  Usery.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Council  or  Economic  Advisers 

Hendrtk  S.  Houthakker,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Herbert  Stein,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation : 

J.  Phil  Campbell,  of  Georgia. 

Clarence  D.  Palmby,  of  Virginia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  January  22  (legislative  day 
of  January  10).  1969: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

J.  Phil  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  D.  Palmby,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DEDICATED  TO  BEAUTIFICATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  January  22,  1969 

Mr.  DULSK:.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  issued  a  beauti- 
ful block  of  four  stamps  dedicated  to 
the  theme  of  t  eautification,  a  program 
whose  prime  bicker  has  been  our  for- 
mer First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
On  the  first  day  of  sale  of  the  new 
stamps  there  flas  a  very  heartwarming 
ceremony  at  th ;  White  House  which  was 
attended  by  ths  Citizens'  Stamp  Advis- 
ory Committee  and  a  large  number  of 
the  Nation's  leading  philatelists. 

In  an  Eiside  c  uring  his  remarks,  Post- 
master General  Watson  acknowledged 
my  own  interest  in  philately  and  called 
special  attentidn  to  the  cufflinks  which 
I  was  wearing  c  ontaining  two  of  the  four 
new  beautifica  ion  stamps.  Mrs.  John- 
son later  asked  to  see  the  unusual  cuff- 
links into  whicti  any  new  stamp  can  be 
inserted   for  d  splay. 

Following  is  Mr.  Watson's  prepared 
test: 

Remarks  by  Poiitmaster  General  W.  Mar- 
vin       W.ATSON        at        the        BEAUTIFICATION 

Stamps  Ceremony,  the  White  House 

This  Is  a  very  happy  occasion  for  me. 

It  Is  a  happy  occasion  because  it  Involves 
a  subject  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  our 
wonderful  Plrst  Lady  .  .  .  beautlflcatlon. 

It  Is  also  a  happy  occasion  because  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  thank  her  for  all  her 
efforts  m  behall  of  beautlflcatlon.  And  this 
new  series  of  co!  nmemoratlve  stamps  is  Just 
one  more  evldei  ce  of  those  efforts. 

I  believe  America  will  never  forget  what 
Mrs.  Johnson  l:as  done  to  restore  to  our 
country  Its  heritage  of  beauty. 

She  has  planted  seeds  In  our  hearts  that 
will  bloom  for  i  lany  years  to  come. 


There  Is  one  element  of  her  devotion  to 
beauty  that  I  would  like  to  see  reflected  In 
the  record. 

And  that  is  the  enormous  amount  of  en- 
ergy and  work  expended  by  our  Plrst  Lady 
in  behalf  of  beautlflcatlon. 

As  with  anything  else  worthwhile  In 
America,  when  you  want  something,  even  If 
you  are  the  Plrst  Lady  and  your  office  Is  In 
the  White  House,  you  have  to  get  out  and 
work. 

Portunately,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  enormous 
stores  of  energy  and  dedication.  She  has  cer- 
tainly had  to  call  upon  them  often  during 
her  campaign  for  beauty. 

In  pursuance  of  her  goal,  she  has  travelled 
well  over  a  hundred  thousand  miles  .  .  . 
taken  care  of  some  400  letters  a  day  and 
countless  telephone  calls. 

By  her  actions  she  has  helped  the  Ameri- 
can public  know  of  new  national  parks,  as 
well  as  reminding  them  of  how  precious 
those  parks  are  to  all  of  us. 

She  Is  generally  given  credit  for  Inspiring 
the  landmark  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of 
1965,  a  law  that  has  helped  make  driving 
more  enjoyable  and  less  dangerous. 

Major  oil  companies  have  met  with  her 
about  beautifying  their  service  stations. 

As  the  result  of  her  example,  beautlflca- 
tlon citizens'  committees  have  been  formed 
all  over  the  coimtry. 

Local  beautlflcatlon  groups  have  bloomed 
everywhere. 

Typical  was  the  reaction  of  a  lady  In  San 
Jose,  California.  After  seeing  the  Plrst  Lady 
on  television,  this  lady  picked  up  a  trowel, 
and  marched  right  out  and  planted  a  30-foot 
bed  of  Iris  next  to  the  bus  stop. 

Her  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful  Capi- 
tol has  transformed  from  disaster  areas  into 
urban  oases  those  mlnl-deserts  that  we  call 
traffic  circles  and  triangles.  They  may  still 
confuse  drivers,  but  now  at  least  they  don't 
Insult  the  eye  as  well. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  always  understood  the 
close  relationship  between  beauty  of  environ- 
ment and  beauty  of  spirit  and  action.  Great 
thoughts  do  not  grow  weU  In  ugly  soil. 
Twisted  are  the  dreams  that  root  In  the 
asphalt  Jungle. 

I  know  that  the  one  thing  the  First  Lady 


does  not  wish  from  her  efforts  is  personal 
praise.  I  know  that  her  philosophy  Is  one 
that  emphasizes  the  maximum  amount  of 
personal  Involvement  by  all  our  people.  She 
seeks  not  gratitude  but  action.  And  the  best 
way  any  of  us  can  respond  to  her  vision  of 
a  better  land  Is  by  rolling  up  our  sleeves 
and  doing  something  to  move  that  vision  a 
little  closer  to  reality. 

I  take  this  risk  of  going  against  her  wish 
to  avoid  any  credit  for  herself  because  I 
would  like  her  to  know  how  Important  we 
all  believe  her  work  to  be,  and  how  very 
much  we  appreciate  It. 

Planting  for  the  future  Is  one  of  man's 
most  unselflsh  acts.  And  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  thank  this  great  lady  for 
reminding  us  that  we  are  the  caretakers  of 
God's  earthly  estate,  and  we  must  tend  It 
well. 

Mrs.  Johnson — for  all  that  you  have  been 
to  us — we  thank  you. 


AWARD  TO  EDGAR  W.  HEYL,  OP 
SHARON  SPRINGS,  KANS. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  22,  1969 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Edgar 
W.  Heyl,  of  Sharon  Springs,  Kans.,  has 
just  received  one  of  the  27  Benjamin 
Franklin  Quality  Dealer  Awards  for  1969. 

This  award  given  by  Mr.  Heyl's  Indus- 
try is  a  manifestation  not  only  of  his 
business  ability  but  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  his  integrity,  industry,  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  his  entire  community.  His 
record  for  civic  service  includes  political 
offices,  youth  activities,  and  safety  orga- 
nizations. This  is  a  significant  award 
made  to  an  outstanding  Kansan,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
of  the  Hutchinson  News  of  Sunday,  Jan- 
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uary  12,  1969,  be  placed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks.  ,         ^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
For  Civic  and  Professional  Service  :  Kansas 

automobile     Dealer     Receives     National 

Award 

SHARON  SPRINGS.— Edgar  W.  Heyl  of  Sharon 
Springs  was  named  one  of  27  national  win- 
ners of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Quality  Deal- 
er Awards  for  1969. 

The  Franklin  Awards,  which  annually 
honor  outstanding  automobile  dealers,  were 
established  In  1960  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
and  sponsored  by  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Company. 

Heyl,  president  of  Heyl  Motor  Company, 
was  chosen  for  the  award  because  of  his 
record  as  both  an  automobile  dealer  and  as  a 
leader  In  civil  affairs. 

He  win  be  honored  at  the  1969  national 
convention  of  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  in  Houston  next  month. 

DEALER  OP  YEAR 

Heyl  was  selected  Kansas  Dealer  of  the 
Year  and  nominated  for  the  national  award 
by  the  Kansas  Motor  Car  Dealers  Association 
from  eight  nominees  from  the  association's 
districts  In  the  state. 

Heyl's  record  of  civic  service  Includes  polit- 
ical offices,  youth  activities  and  safety  organi- 
zations. 

He  has  served  as  precinct  committeeman, 
councilman,  mayor  and  sheriff.  He  sponsored 
a  town  basketball  and  baseball  team  for 
many  years  and  provides  transportation  for 
students  of  Sharon  Springs  High  School. 

Founder  and  scout  master  for  the  first  Boy 
Scout  troop  in  Sharon  Springs,  he  has  par- 
ticipated In  the  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity. 

He  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Kansas  Mo- 
tor Car  Dealers  Association  and  of  the  state 
Highway  40  Association. 

Heyl  entered  the  automobile  business  in 
1922  at  the  age  of  18  as  the  Overland  dealer 
in  Wallace.  He  was  a  salesman  and  later 
wholesale  manager  for  Roy  M.  Heath  Com- 
pany from  1937  until  the  start  of  World  War 

Two 

He  purchased  his  present  dealership  late 
m  1946  and  started  business  Jan.  1,  1947. 
Heyl  sold  only  Chevrolet  until  1949,  when 
he  added  Oldsmoblle.  In  1959  he  added  the 
American  Motors  line. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  URBAN  CRISIS— ADDRESS  BY 
HAROLD  M.  WISELY,  PH.  D. 


HON.  MARK  HATFIELD 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  22,  1969 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  remarks  recently  made  by  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Wisely,  of  the  Eli  LiUy  Co.. 
concerning  "The  Urban  Crisis."  The 
Lilly  Co.  has  made  a  fine  contribution 
toward  easing  the  urban  crisis,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  a  report  of  the  com- 
pany's accomplishment  with  readers  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Urban  Crisis 

(Address  by  Harold  M.  Wisely,  Ph.  D.,  Vice- 
President  Industrial  Relations,  Annual 
Shareholders'  Meeting,  Ell  Lilly  and  Co.) 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  I  need  not  tell  any 

of  you  that  our  nation,  and  Its  major  cities 


In  particular,  are  experiencing  deep  and  chal- 
lenging problems  directly  related  to  the  equi- 
ties In  human  relations  and  to  the  fuller 
Involvement  In  our  economy  of  all  available 
manpower. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  the  urban  crisis  which  laces  this  na- 
Uon,  the  challenge  It  presents  to  all  parts 
of  our  society,  and  the  progress  that  Ell  UUy 
and  Company  Is  making  both  as  an  employer 
and  as  a  part  of  the  community. 

The  summer  of  1967  and  the  spring  of 
1968  vrtll  perhaps  be  seen  In  the  future  as 
the  beginning  time  of  crisis  for  the  American 
city  and  the  Negro  American.  Riots  in  sev- 
eral of  our  cities  have  stirred  the  emotions 
and  the  thoughts  of  all  our  people.  It  has 
been  a  time  of  prosperity,  but  It  has  also 
been  a  time  of  frustration,  a  time  of  confu- 
sion, and  a  time  of  violence.  The  events  ol 
the  past  months  have  "proven"  to  the  white 
racists  that  the  civil  rights  advances  of  the 
past  decade  are  wrong.  They  have  "proven" 
to  the  black  racists  that  violence  and  Insur- 
rection can  be  incited  among  the  poor  of 
our  cities.  These  times  have  left  many  of  the 
white  liberals  confused  and  frustrated  by 
the  failures  of  programs  aimed  toward  help- 
ing the  people  of  the  ghettos.  In  like  fashion, 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  people  have 
been  saddened  and  frustrated. 

In  this  confusion  and  frustration,  one 
hears  views  that  the  way  out  depends  on 
massive  programs  aimed  at  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  employment.  Other  people  contend 
that  the  answer  Is  stricter  law  enforcement 
and  better  riot-control  measures  Indeed,  all 
of  the  social  Institutions  of  our  society  face 
challenges  In  these  areas  If  the  decay  of  our 
cities  Is  to  be  stopped. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  urban  crisis  must  take  into 
account  the  confluence  of  at  least  three 
major  problems,  particularly  as  they  Inter- 
twine and  Impinge  on  the  Negro  In  urban 
society.  These  three  tributaries  of  urban 
decay  are  (1)  the  problem  of  the  migrant 
poor,  (2)  the  problem  of  racial  prejudice,  and 
(3)  the  problem  of  specialization  of  the  social 
institutions  and  depersonalization  of  human 
relationships  in  the  urban  environment. 

Industry,  as  a  key  Institution  of  the  urban 
community,  is  learning  that  it  no  longer  can 
say,  "We  have  little  concern  with  education — 
the  schools  will  take  care  of  that."  It  no 
longer  can  say,  "We  have  UUle  concern  for 
housing,  health,  and  welfare— local  govern- 
ment vrtll  take  care  of  that."  It  no  longer  can 
say,  "We  have  little  concern  for  the  moral 
tone  of  the  conununlty— that  Is  the  Job  of 
the  church  and  the  courts."  The  challenge 
of  the  city  will  require  leaders  and  members 
of  all  institutions  to  draw  plans  and  for  the 
opportunities  and  welfare  of  all  Individuals 
In  the  community. 

THE   GREATEST    CHALLENGE 

This  thought  leads  me  to  the  single  greatest 
challenge— the  challenge  of  recognizing  in 
every  person,  regardless  of  station  In  life,  or 
color,  or  creed,  the  need  for  respect  for  the 
individual.  From  all  levels  of  Negro  society, 
I  hear  these  words:  "I  want  to  be  seen  as  a 
person."  "I  want  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  In- 
dividual, not  as  a  second-class  citizen  because 
of  my  color  or  race." 

Industry  can  respond  to  this  challenge — 
and  Is  doing  so.  Your  company.  Ell  Lilly  and 
Company,  is  particularly  well  situated  to  re- 
spond to  this  challenge  because  of  Its  foun- 
dation stones,  established  by  the  Lilly  family 
and  embedded  In  our  ways.  Is  a  respect  for 
the  Individual  employee,  for  the  dignity  of 
work,  and  a  concern  for  the  development  of 
people. 

This  respect  has  evidenced  Itself  in  many 
wa-"s  throughout  the  history  of  the  company. 
It  "was  expressed  by  the  adoption  of  liberal 
retirement  plans  and  vacation  policies  for  aXl 
employees  (production  and  office)  years 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  industrial  commu- 
nity It  was  expressed  by  the  removal  of  time 
clocks  from  the  plant.  It  has  been  expressed 
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through  pracUces  of  stable  employment.  It 
Is  expressed  by  a  compensation  program 
which  provides  that  a  part  of  each  person's 
pay  Is  related  to  the  overall  productivity  of 
the  com  pan  v.  It  Is  expressed  In  the  company's 
Educational  Assistance  Program,  which  al- 
lows our  employees  to  receive  100-percent  re- 
imbursement of  tuition  In  furthering  their 
educational  goals,  either  at  the  high  school 
or  college  level,  while  they  are  with  Lilly. 

And,  most  Importantly,  we  believe  that  It 
is  expressed  by  the  actions  and  practices  of 
supervision  In  recognizing  the  needs,  aspira- 
tions, and  capabilities  of  employees  and  by 
mutually  working  together  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  company's  alms. 


WHAT  HAS  LILLY  DONE? 

You  may  ask:  What  has  the  company  done 
specifically  In  developing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Negro?  Our  attack  on  this 
problem  has  many  different  dimensions. 

Ours  Is  a  technically  oriented  company. 
Fully  one- third  of  our  personnel  In  the  United 
States  fall  in  the  category  of  the  profession- 
ally trained,  by  which  we  mean  chemists, 
engineers,  accountants,  pharmacists,  li- 
brarians, and  so  forth.  We  are.  therefore,  aim- 
ing a  major  effort  toward  reaching  profes- 
sionally trained  Negroes  at  the  college  and 
advanced  levels. 

This  coming  school  year  Lilly  recruiters 
win  Interview  on  the  campuses  of  some  fifty 
colleges.  Included  in  these  are  nineteen  col- 
leges and  universities  predominantly  Negro 
in  student  attendance.  We  are  also  utilizing 
five  professional  recruitment  groups  which 
specialize  In  placing  professionally  educated 
Negroes. 

Ell  Lilly  and  Company  was  among  the 
first  companies  to  contribute  to  the  College 
Placement  Services  In  establishing  placement 
offices  at  Negro  schooU.  so  that  the  Negro 
college  student  might  be  better  informed  of 
his  opportunities  In  business  and  Industry. 
And  we  will  be  taking  part  again  this  year  in 
a  national  conference  on  Negro  college  place- 
ment services.  Our  participation  In  the  Im- 
proving of  recruitment  and  placement  facili- 
ties at  colleges  and  universities  will  continue. 
Additional  activities  in  the  area  of  college 
relations  have  included  visits  of  Negro  col- 
lege placement  directors  to  our  Indianapolis 
facilities.  Also,  we  have  increased  the  number 
of  Negro  college  students  participating  In  our 
Summer  Intern  Program,  and  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  participants  In  the  1968  program 
will  be  Negroes. 

The  company  has  contributed  financially 
to  a  program  geared  to  educating  Negro 
students  at  the  graduate  level  toward  busi- 
ness careers.  This  program  presently  Includes 
three  Midwestern  universities — Indiana  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

WORKING  WITH    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

At  the  high  school  level.  Lilly  people-work 
closely  with  school  authorities  In  conducting 
employment-orientation  conferences. 

Our  work  at  the  high  school  level  also  In- 
volves the  company's  participation  in  what 
Is  known  as  the  Industrial  Cooperative 
Training  Program.  Under  this  program,  stu- 
dents who  are  learning  trades  or  secretarial 
skills  work  part-time  and  go  to  school  part- 
time  Over  the  last  four  years  we  have  hired, 
at  the  completion  of  their  schooling,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  students  who  partici- 
pated In  the  program  with  our  company. 

Another  high  school  project  is  the  Occu- 
pational Information  Exchange  Program.  In 
which  we  are  presently  participating  with 
Crlspus  Attucks  High  School,  and  we  are 
establishing  a  similar  program  with  Harry 
E.  Wood  High  School.  Our  representatives  In 
the  crafts,  shops,  and  production  areas  are 
visiting  these  schools  to  discuss  Job  career 
opportunities.  We  are  assisting  the  school 
counselors  In  a  personal  development  and 
Informational  exchange   program. 

Several  high  school  teachers  and  counsel- 
ors vrtll  spend  a  week  or  two  with  our  com- 
pany this  summer  to  learn  more  in  the  em- 
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merce,  and  other  agencies  within  the  com- 
munity to  facilitate  progress  In  the  areas  of 
minority  and  urban  affairs. 

During  this  summer,  Lilly  will  cooperate 
with  Harry  E.  Wood  High  School  and  other 
public  schools  in  the  general  vicinity  of  its 
McCarty  Street  and  Kentucky  Avenue  plants 
to  keep  school  facilities  open  seven  days  a 
week  for  community  recreational  activities. 
Lilly  will  provide  ten  employees  for  this 
project. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  company  Is  work- 
ing toward  Improvement  of  a  15-square-block 
area  south  of  the  McCarty'Street  laboratories. 
Our  plant  of  the  lB70's  will  cover  more  than 
54  acres  and  will  Include  several  new  build- 
ings. I  think  you  can  see  that  Lilly  Is  in  the 
city  to  stay.  Other  neighborhood  improve- 
ment projects  are  under  way  near  company 
offices  at  Meridian  and  28th  streets  and  at 
the  Creative  Packaging  plant  on  North  Cap- 
itol Avenue. 

THE    HOPE    FOR    TOMORROW 

I  hope  this  progress  report  has  conveyed  to 
you  the  understanding  that  your  company  is 
proceeding  with  a  deep  sense  of  community 
responsibility  and  diligence  on  many  fronts. 

Recently,  a  Negro  friend  of  mine  talked 
about  his  own  personal  sense  of  hope  in  fac- 
ing the  frustrations  of  today.  He  said,  "Some- 
day, the  yesterdays  of  race  relations  must 
end;  and  someday,  the  tomorrows  of  race 
relations  must  begin."  I  can  report  to  you. 
for  the  management  of  Ell  Lilly  and  Com- 
pany: We  have  made  a  real  beginning  toward 
tomorrow.  With  all  humility,  we  shall  pursue . 
every  covirse  at  our  command  to  bring  about 
this  fruition  of  tomorrow  so  that  there  will 
abide  among  all  of  us  a  respect  for  all  Indi- 
viduals, with  equal  opportunity  at  work  and 
In  the  community. 

Thank  you. 
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PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mark 
in  history  which  will  be  given  to  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  as  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  known  for  some  years. 
The  perspective  of  time  is  needed  to 
properly  evaluate  his  term  in  the  Na- 
tion's highest  oflBce. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  honor 
and  the  privilege  to  work  with  him  while 
he  was  at  the  White  House  have  many 
pleasant  memories.  His  record  is  one  of 
accomplishment  in  many  areas. 

He  was  not  able  to  do  everything  that 
he  would  have  liked  from  time  to  time — 
but  that  is  only  to  be  expected.  His  task 
was  enormous,  his  responsibilities  were 
overwhelming. 

President  Johnson  was  a  friend  of  the 
people  of  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
And  Buffalonians  were  friends  of  his. 

He  always  received  a  warm  welcome 
during  his  several  visits  both  as  Vice 
President  and  as  President,  and  I  know 
from  being  with  him  on  these  occasions 
that  our  people  held  him  in  high  esteem 
and  respected  him. 

He  was  very  helpful  in  accomplishing 
many  things  for  my  area. 

A  major  Federal  project  which  he 
helped  me  to  bring  into  realization  is  just 
now  getting  underway.  That  is  the  much- 
needed  Federal  ofiQce  building  in  down- 


town Buffalo.  When  this  building  is  com- 
pleted, most  of  the  Federal  agencies  in 
Buffalo — except  those  which  have  their 
own  specialized  facilities — will  be  under 
one  roof  for  the  first  time  In  many  years. 

In  the  work  of  my  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  chair  for  the  past  2 
years.  President  Johnson  has  always 
been  very  generous  and  considerate  with 
his  time  and  attention,  for  which  I  am 
truly  appreciative.  With  his  help  and  his 
leadership,  we  have  achieved  landmark 
legislative  accomplishments  benefiting 
both  the  postal  service  and  Federal 
employees. 

Lyndon  Johnson  leaves  behind  him  an 
enviable  record  of  public  service  in  the 
House,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  White 
House. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  said  in  closing  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress 
last  week: 

I  hope  It  may  be  said,  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  that  by  working  together  we 
helped  to  make  our  country  more  Just,  more 
Just  for  all  its  people — as  well  as  to  insure 
and  guarantee  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
all  of  our  posterity. 

That  is  what  I  hope,  but  I  believe  that  It 
win  be  said  that  we  tried. 

As  Kenneth  Crawford  said  in  his  col- 
umn in  Newsweek  magazine  this  week: 

Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  said. 

I  am  confident  that  Ljmdon  Johnson 
will  rank  high  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  future  historians  cast  their  verdict. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  taken  a  contempo- 
rary look  at  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  critics 
in  his  January  27  column  in  Newsweek. 
Following  is  the  text: 

L.  B.  J.  AND  His  Critics 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  hopes  that  It  will  be 
said  of  him  100  years  from  now  that  he  was 
a  President  who  tried.  Nothing  less  than  this 
can  be  said.  What  more  can  be  said  and  will 
be  said  is  now  disputatious  speculation. 

History  Is  almost  always  kinder  to  a  Presi- 
dent than  his  contemporaries  have  been.  In 
the  case  of  LBJ,  It  can't  possibly  be  less 
kind.  For  his  contemporaries,  at  least  those 
who  are  most  persistently  vocal,  have  been 
unusually  venomous.  Former  courtiers 
scorned,  like  Barbara  Howar  and  Eric  Gold- 
man, have  marketed  kiss-and-tell  memoirs. 
Would-be  advisers  scorned,  like  Arthur 
Schleslnger  and  Hans  Morgenthau.  have  be- 
come a  sort  of  campus  clan  fighting  a  blood 
feud  with  the  man  who  rejected  their  line 
on  Vietnam.  Journalistic  guns  have  lent 
them  support. 

The  exertions  of  Johnson's  detractors  have 
been  prodigious.  Where  there  Is  a  public  dis- 
cussion, there  Is  Schleslnger  exuding  distaste 
for  LBJ  and  putting  him  down  as  a  politi- 
cian incapable  of  understanding  the  sub- 
tleties of  foreign  affairs.  Goldman  has  gone 
to  the  lengths  of  inventing  the  "Metro- 
American,"  a  type  nobody  from  Texas  could 
understand.  Richard  Goodwin,  the  political 
mercenary,  has  gone  Goldman  one  better. 
He  has  Invented  a  whole  America  that  John- 
son, among  many  others,  falls  to  under- 
stand. It  is  a  curious  place,  unhappy  with 
prosperity  and  desperately  in  need  of  more 
participatory  McCarthy  campaigns,  local 
autonomy,  clubhouses  for  suburban  house- 
wives and  a  curtailed  military  establishment. 
One  may  wade  through  this  dismal  swamp 
in  the  Jan.  4  New  Yorker. 

POISON    IVY 

Under  the  Influence  of  these  and  other 
heavy  thinkers,   the  ivy-coated  citadels  of 
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Eastern  learning  have  become  poison  Ivy  to 
johnsonites,  especially  those  who  are  known 
to  have  supported  his  Vietnam  commitment. 
Thus  Walt  Rostow,  LBJ's  adviser  on  national- 
security  affairs,  was  pointedly  not  invited 
to  resume  his  professorial  post  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  when  his 
Washington  Job  expired.  In  fact,  Intellectu- 
alism  in  some  of  its  more  conspicuous  pre- 
cincts has  taken  on  the  quality  of  tolerant 
spirit  one  would  expect  to  find  only  In  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

The  thinking  of  Johnson's  severest  critics. 
If  it  is  thought  rather  than  furious  prejudice, 
seems  to  proceed  from  two  premises:  (1) 
that  the  cold  war  Is  long  since  over  and  that 
the  Communists,  who  have  Just  subjugated 
Czechoslovakia,  rearmed  the  Arabs  and  who 
persist  in  their  effort  to  club  South  Vietnam 
Into  surrender,  are  a  figment  of  antique 
Imaginations,  and  (2)  that  the  U.S.  has  out- 
grown its  preoccupation  with  such  crass 
material  things  as  Jobs,  food,  housing,  trans- 
portation and  health. 

NEW    PERSPECTIVE 

If  these  premises  are  accepted,  Johnson's 
domestic  achievements  can  be  seen  In  a  new 
perspective — the  perspective  one  gets  by 
looking  through  the  big  end  of  a  telescope. 
They  are  nice,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  can 
be  taken  for  granted.  Such  presumed  ad- 
vances as  medical  care  for  the  aged,  subsi- 
dized education,  a  better  deal  for  the  Negro, 
progress  toward  elimination  of  poverty  and 
improvement  of  environment  by  decontami- 
nation of  air  and  water  are  seen  only  as 
reforms  that  don't  go  as  far  as  they  should 
because  the  war  has  drained  off  funding  they 
needed.  Anyway,  government  should  address 
Itself  to  the  inner  serenity  of  citizens,  not 
Just  to  such  vulgar  externals  as  prosperity, 
security  and  comfort. 

As  for  the  war,  the  case  for  and  against 
seeing  it  through  to  an  acceptable  termina- 
tion Is  no  longer  argued.  The  critics  merely 
assume  that  there  Is  no  case  for.  They  quite 
shamelessly  employ  the  demagogic  device  of 
calling  it,  v;henever  it  Is  mentioned,  "sense- 
less, tragic,  idiotic,"  and  suggesting  that  It 
was  started  by  LBJ  to  prove  his  manhood. 
That  he  sacrificed  his  career  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  is  conveniently  passed  over. 

How  much  impression  Johnson's  vitupera- 
tive critics  will  have  on  history  is  problemati- 
cal, probably  not  much.  How  much  LBJ  will 
be  remembered  as  the  President  who  pulled 
his  dog's  ears  and  showed  off  his  abdominal 
scar  In  public  is  questionable,  too.  Historian 
James  MacGregor  Burns  suggests  that  "his- 
tory has  a  way  of  siphoning  into  oblivion  the 
petty  and  the  Irrelevant  and  measuring  up 
the  real  stature  of  the  man."  Some  histori- 
ans, he  thlnlss.  will  remember  Johnson  as  a 
man  who  "suffered  criticism  because  he  stuck 
to  the  course  he  believed  was  right,  a  man 
who  endured  attacks  with  .  .  .  patience  and 
tolerance."  LBJ  deserves  that  much. 


THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  22.  1969 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer some  ambitious  and  dedicated  law 
students  conducted  an  extensive  Investi- 
gation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Recently,  they  Issued  a  report  detailing 
the  results  of  their  inqulrj'. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, issued  a  reply  to  the  allegations  con- 
tained In  this  report. 
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Needless  to  say,  a  great  deal  of  curios- 
ity has  been  generated  because  of  the 
widespread  publicity  given  to  the  study 
and  to  Mr.  Dixon's  reply.  Many  people 
have  asked  to  examine  this  report.  Since 
there  is  such  a  widespread  interest  in 
this  subject,  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  reprint  these  materials 
in  the  Record. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  entitled  "The  Consumer 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission," 
along  with  the  statement  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FTC  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Consumer  and  the  Federai.  Trade  Com- 
mission— A    Critique    of   the    Consumes 
Protection  Record  of  the  FTC 
(By    Edward    Cox,    Robert    Fellmeth,    John 
Schulz) 

This  report  Is  the  product  of  a  three- 
month  empirical  Investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  conducted  during 
the  summer  of  1968  with  the  assistance  of 
Ralph  Nader. 

Project  members:  John  Schulz,  Director; 
Judy  Areen;  Peter  Bradford;  Edward  Cox; 
Andrew  Egendorf;  Robert  Fellmeth;  William 
Taft,  IV. 

biographies  of  project   members 

Judy  Areen:  AB,  1966,  Cornell  University. 
Third-year  student  at  Yale  Law  School. 

Peter  Bradford:  AB,  1964,  LL.B.,  1968,  Yale 
University.  Special  Assistant  to  Governor  of 
Maine. 

Edward  Cox:  AB,  1968,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Pre-archltecture  and  law  student  at 
Yale  University. 

Andrew  Egendorf :  AB,  1 967,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  First-year  student, 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Robert  Fellmeth:  AB,  1967,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Second-year  student  at  Harvard  Law 
School. 

John  Schulz:  AB,  1961,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, LL.B.,  1968,  Yale  Law  School.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Southern  California. 

William  Taft,  IV :  AB,  1966,  Yale  University, 
Third-year  student  at  Harvard  Law  SchooL 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  Background 

As  the  representative  of  the  American  con- 
sumer in  Washington,  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  has 
recognized  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
to  the  consumer  from  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission which  lived  up  to  its  full  potential. 

In  order  to  determine  what  this  potential 
is  and  how  the  FTC  Is  fulfllUng  It,  Mr.  Nader 
brought  together  a  group  of  law  students  to 
commence  a  unique  study. 

Providing  their  services  without  pay,  seven 
students  worked  on  the  project  at  varying 
tasks  during  last  summer.  Their  personal 
motivations  covered  a  wide  spectrum,  but  to 
a  certain  degree  they  were  all  convinced  of 
the  need  for  peaceful  change,  based  on  a 
rigorous  and  thoughtful  examination  of  our 
existing  Institutions  in  the  light  of  present 
realities.  This  they  saw  as  an  alternative  to 
the  violent  means  of  change  advocated  by 
certain  of  their  contemporaries. 

They  came  to  Washington  at  the  start  of 
June,  1968,  having  read  the  small  number  of 
previous  reports  and  featured  articles  on  the 
Commission.  They  conducted  Interviews  of 
selected  high-level  personnel,  simultaneously 
noting  and  requesting  all  possible  written  re- 
ports, memoranda,  data  sheets,  computer 
programs,  and  other  materials  at  the  FTC 
useful  to  such  a  study.  While  the  limited 
materials  made  available  by  the  Commis- 
sion were  being  assimilated,  other  personnel 
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In  the  Commission  were  singled  out  for  in- 
depth  Interviews.  Outside  people  who  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Commission, 
either  from  having  been  there  previously  or 
from  dally  contact  In  line  with  their  work 
were  also  Interviewed.  The  students  made  a 
total  of  forty  Internal  and  twenty-five  exter- 
nal interviews.  In  addition,  an  imdetermlned 
number  of  informal  conversations  were  held 
with  persons  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
Commission. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  vast  amount 
of  information  collected  had  been  roughly 
assimilated  and  categorized.  At  this  point 
the  students  recognized  that  their  report  In 
its  final  form  would  have  to  be  unlike  any 
report  done  previously  on  a  government 
agency.  The  paradigm  of  all  previous  reports 
had  been  the  law  review  article  which  usually 
ended  a  longwinded  and  tiresome  discus- 
sion of  the  law  and  organization  of  an 
agency  with  a  recommendation  for  reshuf- 
filng  the  organization  chart.  Over  the  sum- 
mer the  students  had  come  to  know  the 
TFH:;  too  intimately  to  Ignore  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  Commission's  troubles  stem  in 
great  part  from  specific  weaknesses  in  per- 
sonnel. The  report  therefor  searches  thor- 
oughly Into  personalities  and  attitudes  of 
high  staff  members,  since  substantive  re- 
forms in  Commission  performance  will  be 
impossible  to  achieve  without  imaginative 
top-  and  middle-leevl  leadership. 

This  report  is  exclusively  the  product  of 
the  students  efforts  and  its  conclusions  are 
entirely  their  own  As  such,  it  is  a  possible 
prototype  for  similar  studies  of  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
final  document,  but  rather  should  be  con- 
sidered an  Interim  report  in  a  continuing 
study. 

2.  The  FTC  and  the  consumer:  Scope  of 
report 

An  early  section  of  this  report  analyzes 
developments  in  American  society  which 
seem  to  threaten  the  already  precarious  posi- 
tion of  the  consumer. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  the 
major  federal  government  agency  for  con- 
sumer protection.*  It  Is  the  only  agency  with 
a  potential  for  effectively  policing  business 
frauds  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  state  and  local  laws  are  Inadequate. 
and  it  alone  has  the  potential  resources  to 
control  the  practices  of  nationwide  business 
empires. 

The  FTC  does  not  and  cannot,  however, 
fulfill  its  potential  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  remainder  of  this  report  will  demon- 
strate. The  toll  in  consumer  abuses  which 
continue  to  flourish  due  to  the  inactivity 
of  the  Commission  is  impossible  to  calculate. 
The  agency  must  be  reformed  immediately. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  for  reform  of 
the  FTC  in  the  consumer-protection  sphere. 
This  report  is  devoted  entirely'to  that  subject. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  equally  large  and 
important  topic  of  the  FTC's  antitrust  duties. 

3.  A  brief  overview  of  the  FTC  and  its  con- 
sumer-protection legislation,  and  its 
procedures 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  created  in 
1914.  Its  regulatory  duties  are  divided  be- 
tween direct  consumer  protection  and  anti- 
trust. 

The  agency's  consumer-protection  duties 
are  defined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (FTC  Act)  and  several  specialized 
statutes.  The  former  generally  empowers  the 
Commission  to  prevent  "unfair  and  deceptive 
acts  and  practices",  I  5,  and  deals  more 
specifically  with  such  acts  and  practices  in 
the  sale  of  drugs  and  other  products  affecting 
health.  §  12  etscq. 

The  FTTC's  specific  Statutes  Include  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (which  is  imfwrtant 
for  It  deals  with  practices  dangerous  to  life 
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and  health)  and  three  Btatute*'  regiiUttng 
the  labeling  of  t««tllee  and  furs  (much  more 
trivial   than   the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act).' 

The  CommUBloa's  method  of  regulation  Is 
baalcally  prevenUve;  It  seeka  to  discover, 
■top  and  generally  prevent  pracUcee  which 
violate  Ita  lawa.  ParadoxlcaUy,  while  lt« 
powers  of  dlsoovejy  are  broad.  Its  preventive 
poweis  are  llmlte<i 

The  PTC's  Information-gathering  powers 
are  set  forth  In  Section  6  of  the  FTC  Act. 
which  empowers  the  Commission: 

"(a)  To  gather]  and  compile  information 
concerning,  and  tb  Investigate  from  time  to 
time,  the  organisation,  business,  conduct, 
pracUces,  and  matnagement  of  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  (interstate)  commerce,  ex- 
cept banks  and  ^mmon  carriers  .  .  .  and 
Its  relation  to  ot^er  corporations  and  to  In- 
dividuals, asfioclailons,  and  partnerships. 

"(b)  To  requl^,  by  general  or  specific 
orders  corporatloils  ...  or  any  class  of  them 
...  to  file  wlta  the  Commission  in  such 
form  as  the  Coninlssloh  may  prescribe  an- 
nual or  special,  (k  both  .  .  .,  reports  or  an- 
swers In  writing  jto  specific  questions,  fur- 
nishing to  the  (Jommlsslon  such  Informa- 
tion as  It  may  reqtilre  as  to  the  organizations, 
business,  conducti  practices,  management . . . 
of  thQ  respective  corporations.  .  .  ." 
-  And  Sections  9  and  10  compel  compliance 
with  Commlaslonj  demands  for  Information 
civil  court  enforcement 
.ontempt  and  for  criminal 
ure  to  respond  or  false  re- 


by    providing    fo 
under  threat  of 
sanctions  for  fall 
sponses. 

The  only  coer 
generally  availab 
and  desist  order 
active  sanctions 
repetition    of   th^ 
which  it  is  aim 
order  becomes  fl 
to    U.S.    Courts 
Court) ,  it  remain 


,ve  legal  enforcement  tool 

'  to  the  FTC  Is  the  "cease 

which  Imposes  no  retro- 

lut  merely  prohibits  future 

sort   of   conduct   against 

Once  a  cease  and  desist 

,1  (after  60  days  or  appeal 

>f    Appeals    and    Supreme 

v>„ -.,,,.. in  effect  permanently,  and 

any  violation  mat  be  punished  by  an  action 
In  the  Courts  of]  Appeals  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  recovery  of  "civil  penalties" 
of  up  to  »6,000  per  day  of  violation.  PTC  Act, 
Sec.5(l).  T 

Formal  adjudicative  proceedings  leading  to 
the  Issuance  of  ^ease  and  desist  orders  are 
prescribed  by  8e<3tlon  5  of  the  FTC  Act  and 
the  Commission'^  "Rules  of  Practice  for  Ad- 
judicative Proceecllngs."  They  are  begun  by 
the  Commission's  filing  a  "complaint";  Sec- 
tion 5(b)  directs  the  Commission  to  file  a 
complaint  "Wherever  the  Commission  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  .  .  .  person, 
partnership  or  ctorporatlon  (subject  to  the 
FTC  Act)  has  be  »n  or  Is  using  any  .  .  .  un- 
fair or  deceptive  i  ict  or  practice  In  commerce, 
and  If  it  shall  apj  ear  to  the  Commission  that 
a  proceeding  by  ,t  In  respect  thereof  would 
be  to  the  interesi   of  the  public  .  .  ." 

The  "pubUc  interest"  requirement  was 
written  Into  the  statute  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  plan  Its  enforcement  program 
free  of  the  requirement  that  all  citizen  and 
merchant  complilnts  be  acted  upon. 

FTC  Rules  alsd  provide  procedures  for  se- 
curing "consent"  (non-contested)  cease  and 
desist  orders  without  going  through  the  ad- 
judicatory process  (hearing,  Initial  decision, 
appeal.  Commission  decision)  Involved  In 
regular  cease  and  desist  order  cases. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  presently 
vises  several  additional  enforcement  tech- 
niques which  do  aot  lead  to  issuance  of  cease 
and  desist  orders  (and  thus  cannot  draw  on 
the  coercive  powjrs  underlying  enforcement 
of  cease  and  desist  orders).  Two  of  them  are 
methods  for  dea  ing  on  an  "Industry-wide' 
rather  than  individual  basis  with  practices 
fo\ind  upon  investigation  to  be  widespread; 
these  are  proceecings  leading  to  Issuance  of 
•Industry  Guide  b"  and  "Trade  Regulation 
Rules. "  Two  others  are  designed  to  deal  with 
Individual  merch  Ml ts:  (1)  a  means  by  which 
businessmen    can    solicit    and    receive    "Ad- 
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vlsory  Opinions"  on  proposed  courses  of 
business  action.  (2)  procedure  for  acceptance 
by  FTC  of  Informal  "assvirances  of  voluntary 
compliance"  In  lieu  of  cease  and  desist  orders. 

The  FIC  presently  employs  some  1230  per- 
sons. Including  473  attorneys  and  464  secre- 
tarial and  clerical  employees.  These  em- 
ployees are  divided  between  the  agency's 
principal  office,  located  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue in  Washington,  DC,  and  eleven  field 
offices  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
FalU  Church,  Va.,  (serving  Washington, 
D.C.)  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
New  Yorlc,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

The  FTC  staff  at  the  principal  office  Is  di- 
vided Into  administrative  offices  and  operat- 
ing bureaus:  the  latter  are  structured  pri- 
marily along  "program"  rather  than  "func- 
tional" lines,  that  Is,  according  to  statutes  or 
programs  administered  rather  than  the  kinds 
of  taslss  performed  by  employees  (e.g.,  In- 
vestigation, litigation,  etc.)  The  major  oper- 
ating Bureaus  are  those  of  Deceptive  Prac- 
tices, Economics,  Field  Operations,  Industry 
Guidance,  Restraint  of  Trade  and  Textiles 
and  Furs.  This  report  deals  with  Deceptive 
Practices,  Industry  Guidance,  and  Textiles 
and  Furs,  for  the  most  part. 

The  major  administrative  offices  are  those 
of  the  Secretary,  Program  Review  Officer. 
General  Counsel,  Hearing  Examiners  and 
Executive  Director  (Including  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration). This  study  focuses  on  the 
General  Counsel  Office. 

The  Commission  Itself  Is  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  for  staggered  seven-year 
terms.  It  has  delegated  some  of  Its  statutory 
authority  to  the  Chiefs  of  various  operating 
bureaus:  however,  the  overall  decision-mak- 
ing process  of  the  Commission  remains 
highly  centralized,  for  no  powers  have  been 
delegated  to  personnel  beyond  Assistant 
Bureau  Directors,  all  of  whom  are  located 
In  the  central  office. 

The  Chairman  has  extensive  powers  and 
responsibility  In  the  management  of  the 
FTC,  for  he  Is  Its  top  Administrative  Officer. 
He  Is  thus  responsible  for  hiring  and 
promoting  persons  on  the  staff. 
THE  caisis 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country,  the 
American  people  have  presumptively  relied 
on  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  to  determine 
their  economic  destiny.  American  business 
has  traditionally  modified  Its  practices  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology 
and  new  opportunity.  But  another  force  In 
American  society — a  force  of  conscience — has 
opposed  the  unmoderated  exercise  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  has  sought  to  keep  the 
new  mechanisms  and  forms  of  economic 
power  from  bypassing  the  theoretical  market 
checks  to  deceive.  Injure  or  exploit.  This 
force  has  acted  In  several  ways.  Including 
self-regulation  by  ethical  businessmen,  the 
formation  of  consumer  groups  exerting  power 
In  the  marketplace,  consumer  education 
movements,  and  public  pressure  on  govern- 
ment for  legal  regulation. 

Traditionally,  the  most  serious  threats  to 
the  American  public,  the  most  dangerous  eco- 
nomic crises,  have  occurred  when  changing 
business  practices  bypass  market  pressure 
and  subvert  the  legitimate  operating  princi- 
ples of  free  enterprise,  sometimes  becoming 
In  themselves  reified  symbols  of  worship.  In 
such  a  case  the  resultant  system  can  re- 
semble In  practice  the  monolithic  structure 
of  a  communist  economic  system — the  econ- 
omy allied  with  the  state  In  an  Impregnable 
combination.  Only  by  keeping  government 
separate  and  strong  In  relation  to  economic 
forces,  and  vice  versa,  can  a  balance  of 
power  be  sustained  that  will  promote  a  dem- 
ocratic government  and  a  desirable  economic 
system. 

As  for  the  worship  of  the  forms  of  free 
enterprise.  It  is  always  Important  to  prevent 
an  association  of  specific  business  practices 
with  the  genuine  operating  principles  of 
free  enterprise  such  that  their  mere  utter- 
ance, like  magical  Incantations,  dispels  legltl- 
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mate  worries  and  assuages  justifiable  fears. 
Such  results  pose  a  constant  threat  to  ra- 
tional analysis  and  viable  adjustments. 

Many  times  In  the  past  America  has  paid 
a  heavy  price  before  recognizing  the  futility 
of  worshipping  the  forms  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  free  market.  The  growth  of 
trusts  In  the  last  century,  the  Impure  drug 
and  adulterated  food  abuses  early  this  cen- 
tury, the  Great  Depression,  these  are  all 
examples  of  dangers  which  required  the 
intervention  of  forces  outside  the  market  for 
correction.  But  many  paid  the  heavy  price  of 
Injury,  poverty  or  loss  before  partial  cor- 
rective action  was  taken.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  America  should  have  to  pay  that  kind 
of  price  now,  and  Indeed  one  of  the  putative 
characteristics  of  rational  man  Is  an  ability 
to  predict  the  effects  of  present  trends  on 
existing  institutions  In  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
change  without  sacrificing  valued  elements  of 
those  Institutions. 

Past  experience  suggests  that  healthy  busi- 
ness competition  helps  preserve  a  successful 
free  enterprise  economic  system.  In  this  age 
of  growing  economic  concentration,  however, 
It  Is  no  longer  wise  nor  efficient  for  govern- 
ment to  rely  solely  on  fostering  competi- 
tion to  do  the  Job.  Government  must  now 
begin  to  direct  Its  energies  towards  direct 
protection  of  legitimate  consumer  Interests 
as  well.  Minimally,  this  means  guaranteeing 
that  consumers  obtain  adequate  and  ac- 
ciirate  Information  about  products  available 
m  the  market;  It  should  probably  also  In- 
clude some  control  of  types  of  sales  ap- 
proaches which  constitute  overpowering  ap- 
peals to  strongly  Irrational  elements  of 
human  psychology.  And  In  addition,  govern- 
ment must  make  certain  that  nil  consumer 
products  are  safe  for  consumption  when 
reasonably  \ised. 

The  chief  destructive  trends  In  the  econ- 
omy which  must  be  taken  Into  account  In 
planning  for  consumer  protection  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  rise  of  the  corporate  economy  and 
Its  accompanying  phenomena  such  as  Intra- 
corporate tyranny  over  executives,  price  lead- 
ership, oligopoly  or  shared  monopolies,  con- 
glomerate empires,  tacit  agreements  preclud- 
ing challenge  to  mutual  vested  Interests, 
corporate  domination  of  regulator  agencies, 
product  fixing,  manipulation  of  credit,  and 
other  subtle  forms  of  coercion  block  new 
competltlors  and  new  ideas. 

Where  Industries  have  very  low  cross-elas- 
ticity of  demand,  and  where  competitors 
within  each  Industry  manufacture  products 
of  a  similar  nature,  the  consumer  will  not 
learn  the  negative  aspects  of  such  products. 
No  manufacturer  will  advertise  against  his 
own  product  type  and  no  one  will  advertise 
against  a  product  that  Is  not  competing  with 
his  own.  This  oligopolistic  model  Is  a  rapidly 
growing  characteristic  of  the  new  economy.* 
The  result  has  been  a  glut  of  Information 
regarding  what  are  in  reality  contrived  dis- 
tinctions between  Identical  products,  but  a 
dearth  on  the  drawbacks  of  any  particular 
product  type.  Cigarette  ads  have  long  been 
the  paradigm  example.  But  one  rarely  ever 
hears  about  the  disadvantages  of  mouth- 
washes (Which  many  dentists  say  Irritate 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth),  de- 
tergents (most  of  which  now  add  particles  to 
your  clothes  rather  than  remove  them,  many 
of  which  can  Irritate  the  skin),  cars  of  all 
types,  drugs  of  almost  every  variety,  de- 
odorants (which  now  clog  pores  to  promote 
the  magic  of  "dryness") ,  "brightening" 
toothpastes  (which  contain  abrasives,  see 
appendix  10) ,  diet  soft  drinks  (some  of 
which  can  harm  Internal  organs) ,  and  so  on. 
2.  The  communications  revolution,  includ- 
ing Increasing  use  of  nationwide  television 
and  the  rising  cost  of  access  to  this  public 
forum.  ThU  development  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  businessmen  to  perpetrate  fairly 
blatant  frauds  or  deceptions,  bilking  large 
numbers  of  people  of  a  small  amount  In  a 


short  time  without  feeling  any  significant 
market  check.  A  recent  example  of  this  Is  the 
chinchilla  ads  on  TV  last  year  (see  appendix 
14).  Another  example  Is  the  extremely  effi- 
cient TV  chopping  and  grinding  demonstra- 
tions by  a  number  of  products  which  are 
purchased  by  mall  and  almost  Invariably 
perform  In  a  manner  vastly  Inferior  to  what 
is  represented.  It  Is  indisputable  that  It  Is 
now  easier  than  ever  before  to  reach  large 
numbers  of  people  with  more  subtle  forms  of 
influence. 

3.  The  Information  explosion.  Including 
increasing  use  of  mass  data-handling  tech- 
niques to  attack  the  privacy  and  autonomy 
of  the  consumer.  This  trend  has  made  pos- 
sible social-psychological  analysis  of  the  va- 
rious potential  markets.  Market  researchers 
have  divided  and  subdivided  the  market 
along  various  lines  to  make  possible  special 
appeals  to  different  social  groups.  Most  of 
these  appeals  are  based  on  distinctions  which 
have  nothing  or  very  little  to  do  with  the 
products  themselves,  but  are  associated  with 
them  to  produce  "empathy."  Virginia  Slims 
are  marketed  to  appeal  to  feminists.  Camel 
cigarettes  to  appeal  to  he-men.  Lark  to  the 
suburban  set,  and  so  on. 

4.  The  growing  sophistication  of  the 
science  of  applied  psychology.  Involving  In- 
fluence by  suggestion,  subtle  deception 
through  Image  manipulation,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  demand  through  associations  with 
sex,  fear  and  pwwer  fantasies.  These  advances 
facilitate  subtly  effective  appeals  and  unap- 
parent  deceptions.  Some  of  these  seem 
ridiculous  when  directly  explained,  but 
nothing  testifies  more  to  their  effectiveness 
than  their  consistent  success.  Not  only  do 
businessmen  attempt  to  utilize  the  most  ac- 
complished psychologists  In  the  academic 
world  to  appeal  via  symbolic  ties  to  the  pub- 
lic's fears  and  frustrations  In  almost  psy- 
chotic association  attempts,  but  they  experi- 
ment Increasingly  In  more  direct  forms  of 
forced  persuasion,  as  In  the  micro-second 
flashes  of  Aqua  Velva  lotion  or  In  the  hyp- 
notic waving  of  keys  In  front  of  the  screen 
In  Washington,  DC.  during  the  Fairfax 
Plymouth  ads  with  the  accompanying  deep 
voice  intoning  over  and  over,  "you  will  buy 
a  Plymouth  at  Fairfax  motors." 

There  have  traditionally  been  three  major 
arguments  against  government  entry  Into 
the  field  of  advertising.  First,  Is  the  argu- 
ment by  business  Interests  that  the  "perfect" 
or  all  wise  consumer  can  not  be  deceived. 
Second,  there  are  appeals  to  free  speech  and 
subsidiary  Interests  (the  desire  for  Imagina- 
tive ads,  etc.).  Third,  there  Is  a  general  feel- 
ing by  some  that  the  problems  are  unimpor- 
tant, unreal,  or  will  go  away. 

The  answer  to  the  first  argument  Is  con- 
tained In  the  analysis  above  of  the  con- 
sumer's plight  given  contemporary  trends.  It 
Is  worth  adding,  however,  that  although  cor- 
porate giants  justify  the  system  and  their 
activities  by  constant  reference  to  the 
omniscient  consumer,  their  ads  reveal  their 
true  estimation  of  him.  Briefly,  he  Is  an  In- 
secure, sex  and  attention  starved,  paranoid 
neurotic  with  an  attention  span  of  10  sec- 
onds. Even  If  today's  consumer  Is  capable  of 
understanding  the  complexities  of,  say,  com- 
parative reliability  characteristics  of  stand- 
ard automotive  engines — which  Industry 
moguls  pretend  he  Is — these  moguls  will  not 
give  him  that  information.  Instead,  they 
prefer  to  sell  sex  and  power  In  relation  to 
various  phallic  symbols,  undulating  women 
and  potent  wild  animals. 

The  second  argument  Is  admittedly  a  valid 
consideration.  There  Is  a  competing  Interest 
in  favor  of  the  free  exercise  of  communica- 
tions capacity  and  Indeed  In  favor  of  diverse 
and  clever  ads.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  trends  now  evolving  within  our  economy 
do  not  present  questions  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance. Sadistic  appeals  by  Sllva  Thlna  or 
paranoid  appeals  by  Ustcrine  are  not  symp- 
toms of  a  past  era,  they  are  precursors  of 
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a  new  one.  Further,  certain  Issues  presented 
by  the  trends  above  are  capable  of  easier 
determination.  When  the  question  Is  not  Ir- 
relevance but  deception,  that  Is,  the  deliber- 
ate creation  by  advertisement  of  an  impres- 
sion which  Is  actual  fact  does  not  represent 
the  performance  of  the  product,  there  Is  no 
substantial  claim  of  competing  value.  Lar- 
ceny by  deception  has  been  a  crime  for  many 
years  at  common  law.  There  Is  little  free 
speech  interest  In  the  right  to  say  "your 
money  or  your  life,"  nor  Is  there  much  in 
the  right  to  say  "If  you  give  me  x  dollars  I'll 
give  you  y  object,"  fully  Intending  and  sub- 
sequently delivering.  Inferior  z  object. 

The  third  approach  to  the  problem  of  de- 
ceptive practices  is  to  minimize  Its  Impor- 
tance or  duration.  But  given  the  evolution 
of  modern  society  this  problem  must  not  be 
underestimated.  It  Is  easy  to  dismiss  the 
matter  because  many  deceptions  are  hard  to 
detect.  If  a  false  claim  Is  apparent  It  Is  Ig- 
nored and  falls.  If  It  Is  successful  It  Is  often 
not  recognized  at  all.  Even  when  the  product 
Is  deficient  it  Is  often  not  easy  to  trace  to 
a  specific  deception.  This  Is  particularly  true 
when  the  deceptive  claim  Is  relative  to  the 
products  of  other  competitors  with  direct 
comparisons  unlikely.  How  many,  for  In- 
stance, win  buy  two  sets  of  tires  to  see  If 
one  stops  faster  as  claimed.  Finally,  It  is  easy 
to  make  small  lies  of  omission  or  Implication 
which  generate  great  market  advantage  and 
attract  Uttle  attention.  It  Is  foolhardy  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  these  processes,  for 
they  can  eventually  threaten  general  pro- 
motional credibility  to  the  detriment  of 
everyone  (but  particularly  the  honest  busi- 
nessman and  the  consumer). 

The  Increase  In  deceptive  practices  In  ad- 
vertising is  manifest  throughout  the  trade. 
It  is  clearly  a  rising  phenomenon  with  more 
current  abuses  than  any  single  person  or 
group  could  document  fully. 

The  longstanding  practice  of  relabeling 
susbtantlally  old  products  as  "new"  with 
every  successive  ad  campaign  has  made  the 
term  meaningless.  Detergents  are  particularly 
guilty  of  this  transgression,  but  so  called 
"new"  cars,  appliances  and  other  product 
types  are  all  guilty. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1968  ten  specific 
products  (not  corporations)  spent  over 
thirty  million  dollars  on  TV  advertising  alone 
(see  appendix  3).  Deceptions  are  widespread 
among  those  products  most  advertised  on 
TV.  For  example,  Salem,  Winston  and  Kool 
were  among  the  top  advertisers  over  this 
period,  spending  almost  10  million  between 
them  on  TV  over  three  months  trying  to  con- 
vince millions  of  people  that  death  and 
disease  dealing  smoke  Is  actually  analogous 
to  fresh  air,  spring,  and  cool  mountain 
brooks.  The  current  Newport  ad  repeats  the 
word  "refreshing"  five  times.  Another  three 
of  the  top  ten  for  the  first  quarter  of  1968 
were  analgesic  companies,  with  Anacln  lead- 
ing the  pack  with  expenditures  of  over  four 
and  one  half  million.  All  three  ads  are 
blatantly  and  persistently  deceptive:  Anacln 
claiming  that  two  of  Its  magical  pills  "con- 
tain as  much  of  this  (unnamed)  pain  re- 
liever as  foiu-  of  the  other  (unnamed)  extra 
strength  tablets,"  pointing  out,  of  course, 
that  one  shouldn't  take  four  of  the  other; 
Bayer  advises  that  "Doctors  and  public 
health  officials"  recommend  aspirin  when  fiu 
strikes  as  one  of  three  recuperative  steps, 
and  that  since  Bayer  is  pure  aspirin  .  .  .; 
Bufferln  claims  to  go  to  work  "In  half  the 
time"  (see  appendix  9) . 

Other  ads  currently  flooding  the  TV  net- 
works which  are  deserving  at  least  of  Inquiry 
are  the  Dyno  dollars,  Esso  gas  station  and 
other  game  gimmicks  Implying  advantageous 
odds  of  winning  substantial  prizes,  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  claim  that  Its  wide  oval  tires  are 
"guaranteed  to  go  through  Ice,  mud  and 
snow  or  we  pay  the  tow,"  the  Shetland 
vacuum  cleaner  test  with  the  machine's  suc- 
tion supposedly  drawing  a  resistant  bowling 
ball  up  a  plastic  tube,  the  mock  Ken-L 
Ration  butchers  who  can't  tell  the  difference 
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between  Ken-L  Ration  and  real  beef,'  the 
Colgate  toothpaste  claim  that  It  Is  "unsur- 
passed" Implying  sup>erlorlty,  the  assertions 
of  Crest  ads,  the  use  of  government  tar 
statistics  by  Pall  Mall,  the  Johnson  lemon 
wax  demonstration  with  unnotlceably  dis- 
parate rags,  the  new  Gerltol  ads  (In  open 
defiance  of  a  rare  standing  FTC  cease  and 
desist  order,  see  section  on  compliance,  p. 
49) ,  the  Coldpower  claim  to  "germproof ,"  the 
Bravo  wax  representation  that  detergents 
absolutely  can  not  dull  the  surface,  the  Mrs. 
Filbert's  Diet  Safe  Margarine  ad  Implying 
that  If  you  can  pull  1 "  of  flesh  off  the  trlcep 
of  hubby  he  Is  too  fat  and  will  therefore  die 
prematurely  (unless  saved  by  Mrs.  Filbert's 
of  course) ,«  the  Ultra-Brlte  sex  appeal 
(brightness)  claims  and  the  MacCleans 
whiteness  test  (see  appendix  10  for  ADA 
preliminary  warning) ,  the  Goodyear  tire  "up 
to  double  the  mileage"  polyglas  tire  ad,  and 
on  and  on. 

THE  FAILURES 

The  statues  In  front  of  the  FFC  building 
In  Washington,  DC.  represent  the  purpose 
of  the  agency  In  the  eyes  of  the  sculptor. 
Their  symbolic  message  Is  accurate  with 
regard  to  the  founding  statute  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  stands  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
recent  history  of  the  agency — both  In  philos- 
ophy and  In  practice.  The  statues  depict  an 
unruly  and  powerful  horse — American  busi- 
ness, a  danger  and  a  menace  unharnessed, 
being  restrained  by  c.  strong  and  determined 
young  man — the  FTC.  Such  a  juxtaposition 
does  not  in  any  way  represent  the  perform- 
ance or  the  attitude  of  the  prevalent  pow- 
ers m  the  FTC.  The  FTC  Is  not  young  or 
young  thinking,  it  Is  not  strong  nor  does 
It  seek  to  be  strong,  and  It  has  no  desire  to 
restrain.  It  would  rather  give  the  horse  its 
head,  only  occasionally  throwing  a  small 
stone  at  It.  Indeed,  the  Commission  does  not 
view  American  Industry  as  a  wild  horse  at 
all,  but  rather  as  a  docile  beast  who  now 
and  then  needs  guidance,  and  every  so  often 
a  mild  "whoa." 

The  responsibilities  of  the  FTC  demand 
that  It  see  business  for  what  It  Is — a  some- 
times unruly  animal.  The  lack  of  such  a  poa- 
ture  Is  evident  through  the  attitudes  of  Its 
present  Chairman.  In  a  typical  address  be- 
fore a  business  audience  In  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Dixon  opened  bis  remarks  as  follows: 

"I've  come  here  with  the  high  hope  that 
I  can  persuade  you  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  not  socialistic,  bureaucratic, 
damyankee,  tool  of  the  devil  that  may  have 
been  pictured  to  you.  Instead,  I'd  like  to  con- 
vince you  that  you've  got  a  friend  In  the 
FTC — a  real  friend  .  .  ."  "Needed:  A  Com- 
bined Attack,"  Before  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  Advertising 
Club,  Wlnston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  Jan. 
8,  1968,  p.  1. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  even  If  the  PTC 
vision  were  a  correct  one,  and  even  If  It  were 
appropriate  for  the  agency.  It  would  still  have 
one  difficulty.  For  If  a  businessman  were  to 
encoimter  a  competitor's  practice  of  any 
kind  that  he  would  rather  not  engage  in, 
he  must  either  lower  himself  and  engage 
In  it  or  commit  economic  suicide.  If  he  com- 
plains to  the  FTC  he  Is  going  to  have  to 
survive  In  virtuous  poverty  for  years  while 
the  case  Is  being  litigated  and  his  competi- 
tors rake  In  their  fortunes.  Such  a  business- 
man would  not  only  have  to  be  pure  to  fit 
Into  the  PTC  mold — but  he  would  have  to  be 
either  dimib  or  suicidal.  Most  American 
businessmen  are  neither.  They  are  no  more 
pure,  concerned,  dumb  or  suicidal  than  the 
FTC  Is  a  young,  strong  force  restraining  the 
economy  for  the  public  welfare.  The  statute 
lies. 

This  attitude  of  the  Commission,  spawned 
through  connections,  backscratchlng  ar- 
rangements and  cronyism,  pervades  every 
aspect  of  FTC  activity.  When  viewed  after  a 
cursory  examination  of  FTC  public  relations, 
the  failures  of  the  FTC  reveal  one  outstand- 
ing feature  of  Its  operation — Its  continual 
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and  conslsteixt  vlclatlon  of  Ita  own  statute 
wltli  regard  to  deceptive  practices.  The  PTC 
Itseir  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  blatant 
perpetrators  of  leceptlve  advertising  In 
America.  It  has  avoided  congressional  oi 
other  investigatlor  or  review  for  a  decade  by 
consistently  responding  to  the  vector  theory 
of  power— feeding  and  serving  those  who 
would  or  do  threaten  It.  Substantially.  thl« 
means  feeding  am  serving  big  business  and 
congressional  Inte'ests  attached  thereto. 

For  the  FTC  to  \  rorlc  with  any  effectiveness 
It  is  going  to  have  to:  (K  detect  violations, 
(2)  establish  prloiltles  for  the  most  efficient 
expenditure  of  en 'orcement  energy,  (3)  en- 
force the  given  la  m  with  energy  and  speed, 
(4)  acquire  effe(  tlve  statutory  authority 
where  present  au  ,hortty  U  Insufficient,  (5) 
remain  independent  from  Illegitimate  Inter- 
ests which  could  (Ustort.  blunt  or  bloclc  en- 
forcement. 

1.  Failure    o  detect  violations 
The  aasumptloE   discussed  above  concern- 
ing competitor  nctice  of  dec€?t)tlve  practices 
is  one  of  the  two  more  or  lees  exclusive  means 
relied  upon  by  thj  PTC  for  the  detection  of 
violations.   The   sscond   Is   not  much   more 
useful     given    pnsent    economic    structure, 
than  the  flrst.  Th^  second  assumption  relied 
upon  "by  the  FTO|  is  "maUbag  notice"  — re- 
llanc^  Mr  detection  prlmarUy  on  complaints 
(caUed  by  the  rrc    'applications  for  com- 
plaint") from  the  aggrieved  consumer.  Tn«« 
complaints  from  ithe  public  do  not  provide 
notice  of  many  prtDblema.  Because  of  product 
fixing  and  product  complexity,  the  consumer 
often  doesn't  even  imow  he  is  being  deceived. 
The  PTC  is  not  going  to  receive  complaints 
from  a  person  wto  Is  not  seriously  injured," 
or  who  can  not  ti  ace  the  difficulty  to  a  par- 
ticular product,  or  who  does  not  know  of 
other   altemativeii.   or  who   does   not  Imow 
what  U  happenliig  to  him  either  before  or 
after  malting  a  purchase,  or  who  percelvM 
the  historic  futilUy  of  appealing  to  the  PTC. 
Another  fallac]    In  the  mallbag  approach 
can  be  found  In  America's  ghetto  problems. 
There   as  Anally  i  ihown  by  the  Commission  s 
own  study  of  coisumer  deception  in  Wash- 
ington   D.C.    (at   the   Insistence   of   Senator 
Magnusoii) ,  the  system  contradicts  the  Com- 
mission's assump  iona  about  deceptive  prac- 
tices. The  vlctlDM  here  do  not  care  about  the 
the  flood  of  inferior  goods,  they  are  numb 
through  the  lack  of  any  higher  expectation. 
If   they  were  to  complain  they  would  not 
inow    how.    Ther    don't   have    lawyers    and 
they  don't  Itnow  a  thing  about  the  FTC. 

The  mallbag  source  of  complaints  Is  cer- 
tainly useful,  relevant,  and  can  often  be 
indicative  of  cert  aln  types  of  outright  fraud 
(as  in  the  chlncMlla  cases).  But  this  source 
is  not  sufficient.  The  FTC  must  establish 
vast  new  means  cf  detection.  It  must  Initiate 
aggressive  and  ir  tensive  Investigations,  par- 
ticularly into  gh  'tto  areas.  It  must  monitor 
TV  and  radio  cirefully  in  a  general  sur- 
veillance effort.  :t  must,  perhaps,  establish 
FTC  investigative  teams  In  every  trouble 
spot,  partlcularl!  In  ghetto  areas.  It  must, 
perhaps,  require  pre-submlsslon  of  certain 
categories  of  adv  srtlslng.* 

At  present,  thu  PTC  monitors  haphazard- 
ly'" and  occasKnally,  and  several  sources 
have  confided  Oiat  the  one  TV  monitoring 
operation  extan',  (which  consisted  of  sev- 
eral matrons  wa;chlng  the  set)  was  discon- 
tinued because  hey  "paid  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  programs"  (mostly  soap  operas) 
and  would  leave  for  snacks,  etc.  during  com- 
mercials. It  Is  cbvlous  that  there  must  be 
alert  and  extensive  monitoring  operations 
with  pre-screeni  ig  by  expert  engineers,  doc- 
tors, and  other  professionals. 

It  Is  also  obvljus  that  one  ghetto  Investi- 
gation, which  lias  rather  forced  down  the 
Commission's  throat  will  not  svifflce  to  rem- 
edy ghetto  practices.  The  aluminum  siding 
scandals,  magazine  sales  and  cookery  rack- 
eu,  the  myriad  I  of  get-rlch-qulck  schemes 
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which  victimize  this  group  with  particular  activity  and  Its  Ineffective  enforcement    It 

WcSsni^^m  not  ^  discovered^  through  is  allocating  what  ^^wlndllng  energies  U  has 

talks  before  trade  associations.  Washington  left  to  the  prosecution  of  the  most  ttlvlai 

Swings  or  malfbagTe^lpts.  D  strlbutorshlp  cases.  Its  system  of  priorities,  if  there  is  one, 

and   sales   rTcketewim   aUeged   pyramiding  is  according  to  the  origin  of  the  appl  cation 

returS      cl«slfled     sections^  in     magazines  for  complaint,  not  according  to  tiie  impor- 

flUed  with  lucrative  traps  and  the  continuous  tance   of    the   problem.    If    the   source   is    . 

ba^age  of  fTse  claims  and  enticements  will  favored  Congressman  (see  discussion  of  per- 

oarrage  '^  '"^''1^''/"'"  ,     aeeresslve  PTC  sonnel)    some  action  is  assured.   Otherwise, 

not  be  ended  without  truly  aggressive  Fi-u  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  personal  contact 

**'"°°-                                 „  ,      .     .,,  with  the  agency. 

2.  Failure  to  establish  prtonties  Twenty-flve  years  after  the  Henderson  re- 

A  geographical  analysis  of  the  non-textile  popt_   t^e   Task  Force   of   the   Hoover   Com- 

and  fur,  non-country  of  origin  cases  reveals  mission  made  Ite  study.  The  situation  was 

an  interesting  territorial  aspect  In  the  detec-  unchanged:    "As  the  years  have  progressed, 

tlon    pattern.    The    survey,    a    summary    of  ^j^^  Commission  has  become  Immersed  In  a 

which  Is  reproduced  on  the  next  page,  was  multitude  of  petty  problems  .  .  .  The  Com- 

made  from  all  of  the  KTC's  News  Summaries  mission  has  largely  become  a  passive  Judicial 

from  July  1964  to  July  1968.  Most  of  the  cases  agency,  waiting  for  cases  to  come  up  on  the 

are  In  the  suburban  vicinity  around  Wash-  docket  ...  In  the  selection  of  cases  for  its 

ington   with  only  a  few  of  them  relevant  to  formal    dockets,    the   Commission    has    long 

the  ghetto  area  of  the  capltol."  The  study  b^en  guilty  of  prosecuting  trivial  and  technl- 

shows    conclusively    that    Washington.    D.C.  cal  offenses  and  of  falling  to  confine  these 

receives   more   than   Its   share   of   attention,  dockets    to    cases    of    public    Importance." 

In  fact.  If  the  FTC  were  to  spread  Its  ac-  Hoover    Commission    Report,    pp.    126,    128 

ttvlty    around    by    population.    Washington.  (1949). 

D  C   and  vicinity  would  have  to  include  over  More    recently.    Professor    Carl    Auerbach 

24  000  000  people  to  Justify  present  concen-  conducted  an  intensive  study  of  the  FTC  on 

tration.    The    fact    that    Washington    Is    so  behalf  of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 

treated   Is   a   reflection   of   two   things:    the  t^e  United  States.  He  too  observed  that   "the 

Inadequacy    of    detection    measxxres    outside  important    question    Is    whether    the    Com- 

Washlngton,  DC."  and  the  response  to  per-  mission  has  a  system  of  priorities  by  which 

sonal    problems    of    Congressmen    living    in  i^  is  guided  in  discharging  all  the  tasks  en- 

the  District  or  in  surrounding  suburbs   (see  trusted  to  it  by  Congress.  To  date,  the  answer 

discussion  of  personnel) .  It  is  worth  noting  ig  qq."  Auerbach,  "The  Federal  Trade  Com- 

In   this  regard  that  there  are  several  cities  mission,"  48  Minnesota  Law  Review  (1965). 

in  Tennessee  which  approach  Washington  In  ^nd   according   to    the   statUtlcs   and    all 

terms  of  Inordinate  concentration  of  atten-  available  evidence  the  answer  Is  still  no.  Just 

^on  this  year  the  Commission  reconsidered  for  the 

Washington, D.C, vicinity^  third  time  a  case  which  had  occupied  over 

Orders'  jour  years  of  Commission  and  stafl  time  on 

Last  haU  1964- ^  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  a  watchband 

j^9g5                 2  chain  representing  less  than  1 '"0  of  the  value 

1966                             ®  of    the   flnlshed   watchband    should    be    ex- 

1967  - - ^     pUcltly  labelled  as  originating  In  a  foreign 

First  half'l968 ^^     country  or  not.  They  eventually  decided  that 

It  should. 

TQtjj                    30  What    Is    particularly    frustrating    about 

„.o    -T.  *  1    w     f,.n«,  these  recurring  criticisms  Is  the  fact  of  their 

Note.— Sample   Slze=248.   Total    %    from  pg^sistence  for  some  forty-four  years.  Still. 

D.C.  vlcinlty=12.1%.  nothing    has    been    done.    In    fact,    despite 

.•■Viclnltv"  is  defined  as  within  approxl-  numerous  specific  suggestions,  nothing  has 

mateTy  a  thlrti  mile  radius.  even  been  attempted  which  might  Improve 

,   '  T'^or:^^:^^^  ""'''°'  *°  '"*""     "^^e":^t°o"f  the  present  preoccupation  with 
location  of  violator.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  reflected  In  statistics  and  ex- 

Ideally.  priorities  must  be  carefully  set  to  ^mples  ad  infinitum.  A  recent  and  rather 
help  those  who  need  help  most.  Deceptions  typical  reflection  of  PTC  priority  faUure  Is 
and  other  practices  which  endanger  health  found  In  the  1968  Senate  Hearings  on  appro- 
and   physical   safety   must   come   flrst.   The  priatlons.  For  some  five  years  the  Commls- 
number  of  persons  affected  must  also  be  a  ^j^^  jjas  been  mentioning  Inmilnent  studies 
factor.  Practices  affecting  the  poor  must  be  ^j  ^^^  j^Qd  market  situation.  Meanwhile  the 
given  priority  because  the  poor  can  afford  to  problem  has  become  more  and  more  critical, 
lose  less.  Unconscionable  practices  engaged  several  reports  were  complied,  none  of  which 
in  by  large  corporations  must  be  given  great  seemed  to  have  had  any  effect.  Senator  Mc- 
weight,  for  they  have  greater  potential  for  q^  suggested  the  necessity  for  a  continuous 
harm    If    unchecked.    Most    Important,    the  examination  or  study  of  the  food  Industry 
Commission   should   not  proceed   In   purely  ^^^^   which    concrete    and    effective    action 
random  fashion  on  the  basis  of  complaints  might  be  taken  to  correct  dangerous  trends 
received,  or  on  the  basis  of  extraneous  moti-  ^^^  rampant  practices.  The  importance  the 
vatlons — political,  geographical,  or  personal—  pp^,  attaches  to  such  an  effort  relative  to  Its 
which  distort  the  criteria  of  maximum  effl-  other  activities  Is  revealing: 
clency  appropriate  to  an  enforcement  policy.         ..j  ^gree  with  you,  the  Federal  Trade  Corn- 
While  conducting  one  of  the  flrst  studies  mission  was  created  by  Congress  to  carry  on 
of  the  FTC  :n  1924.  Gerard  Henderson  found  ^^is    type   of   study,   but   this   is   something 
a  general  lack  of  any  system  of  priorities  for  ^^at  If  we  are   to  carry  on,  the  necessary 
case  selection:  "the  Commission  Is  handling  money  should  be  supplied.  For  you  to  say. 
too   many    cases,    and    it   should    exercise    a  ^^j,    ^^y  do  vou  not  do  It  out  of  what  you 
greater    discretion    In   selecting    those    cases  j^,^.e_you   are   going   to   give   us   a   terrible 
which    involve   questions    of   public    Impor-  nianagement  problem.   At   the  present  time 
tance    Henderson,   The  Federal  Trade  Com-  ^^  ^^g  receiving  some  9.000  complaints  per 
mission,  p.  337  ,1924).  There  has  never  been  y^^j.  ^^^  ^g   ^ave  not  as   yet  dared   to  say 
any  argument  that  the  FTC  should  handle  ^^  anyone,  "we  are  not  going  to  look  at  your 
these  lesser  cases  if  it  could  obtain  the  re-  matter,   because  It  Is  not  as  Important  as 
sources  to  do  so  In  addition  to  more  momen-  ^^^^  ^j  ^v,g  rest.'  We  are  having   difficulty 
tous   problems.   But  since  limited  resources  ^^  handling  our  increasing  workload  with  our 
are  Imposed  upon  It  by  Congress,  It  should  available  staff. 

deal  with  more  Important  Issues.  The  PTC         "i  hope  you  will  restore  the  $225,000  and 

has  not  tried  vigorously  to  expand  Its  re-  that  you  do  not  overlook  our  new  program 

sources   (see  section  on  seeking  authority,  to  do  something  about  nearly  $400  million 

but.  moreover.  It  has  not  established  an  ex-  worth  of  wool  Imports  Into  this  land^    Chalr- 

pllclt  real  system  of  priorities.  In  addition  to  man  DUon  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

Its  fear  of  big  corporations.  Ito  decline  In  Independent  Offices,  pp.  430  (1968). 
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^e  fact  that  Mr.  Dixon's  statement  car-      «  --u^^s-  But^l^  laws  are  an  Ideal  ^^- ^-o-/^  ^r^^^^  C^oL^L^U 

rles   numerous  and   quite  typical  mlsrepre-        out  Jf/Jf «  ';°'^™^°^g4^n^^  ordered  Korber  Hats  Inc..  Pall  River,  Mass.. 

sentatlons.  such  a.  the  Implication  that  the     ^^,\^7;^°^g'^^'d  other  fo^gn^oducers^  to  stop  using  the  word  'Milan'  to  describe  tiae 

congress   has   failed   to   supply  the   money     Xfigsne^i^re^atlveiritt^  on  deceptive  materUl  of  men's  straw  hats  not  manufac- 

when  It  really  has  never  been  actively  sought     "^^"ll^^f^^^^J^^^^^^^^  tured  In  Italy  of  wheat  straw." 

or  requested,  the  fact  that  although  the  ap-      P"^*^®      o^STdl    activity    which    offend  2.  Prom   Nrws   Summary   No.    25,    Nov.    4. 

plications  for  complaint  are  many  and  in-      "etreJ^*    of    biLlnesf  mterestT  1965:  "Parfumerle  Udo,  Inc.,  115  W.  30th  St.. 

Creasing,   the  workload  of  the  Commission.      American^lg  busmess  l^^f  ^*^-                  ,^,  ^ew  York  City.  Is  charged  In  a  Federal  TVade 

as    performance   records   show   clwrly.   has     ^J^^^f^'g^.^ement  In  t^e  matters.  Commission    complaint    announced    today, 

been   decreasing,   are    matters   that   w^ll   be      SJ^'^  "^"^J^  i^  ^^^g    ,u^^  as  Congress  has  with  misleading  and  deceiving  the  pubic  as 

treated  later.  What  is  noteworthy  here  Is  the      °'  ^^^^  ^JfJ^g^'f  ^^'eme  "t "t  deceptive  prac-  to  the  Identity  of  lu  toilet  preparation."  (re- 

prlorlty    allocation    given    an    Investigation     ^^g^  restraint  of  trade.  Because  these  semblance  to  French  names ) . 

into  a  muUl-bllllon  dollar  Industry  of  neces-         -^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  complex  and  required  3.  Prom  News  Summary  No.  2,  January  26. 

sUles  which  Is  reaching  a  crisis  stage  versus                    general  statute,  does  not  Imply  that  i966:    "Ogus.  Rablnovlch  &  Ogus,  ^c  •  3°* 

the    FTC's    favored    on-going    operation    of                ^^  j^  important.  Indeed,  It  Is  up  to  E.  45th  St..  New  York  City,  has  conseiited  to 

wool  and  textile  "Inspections.""                          the  PTC    not  Congress,  to  allocate  Its  own  an  order  forbidding  It  to  falsely  Invoice  ana 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  example  of  wool      resomces    In    the    enforcement    of    the    full  advertise  fur  products.  ... 
and  textile  flxation.  PTC  preoccupation  with      panopoly  of  IW  legal  obligations  according  to  -The  Commission's  complaint  charges  that 
these  speclflc  laws  reflects  a  theme  which      g^j^g  sensible  criteria.  This  does  not  mean  the  concern  has  omitted  and  abbreviated  re- 
ran throughout  our  study,  that  Is  the  great      automatic   deference   to  one   particular   law  quired  Information  on  invoices  covering  \  an- 
importance  attached  to  anything  which  In-      over  another  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  timing  ous  fur  products." 

volves  the  protection  of  American  business      of  the  law  or  on  the  basis  of  political  or  eco-  4    From  News  Summary  No.  19,  June  17, 

interests    This  Is  not  a  situation  which  de-      nomlc  friends  who  might  be  alienated.  1957:    "The   Federal   Trade   Commission   haa 

SSlTonly  condemnatlon-^ertalnly  many  of         Further,  an  examination  of  PTC  priority  issued    a   consent   order   forbidding   Adrian 

to7^"8  lSt3te  activities,  at  least  theo-      determinations   within   the   textile   and   fur  Thai.  Inc..   346   7th  Ave.  New  York  City,  a 

retlcally.  benefit  honest  businessmen  as  well      category  reveals  a  final  myopia.  '"^^ey  «e'charged  in  the  FTC's  complaint 

TEXTILE  AND  FUR  BREAKDOWN  I  with:    omitting    and    abbreviating    required 

information  and  setting  It  forth  In  Improper 

"                       ^963                    1964                    1965                    1966                    1967  sequence  on  labels.  Making  fictitious  pricing 

r 1-7  and  savings  claims  and  omitting  required  In- 

Num-       Per-     Num-       Per-     Num-       Per-     Num-       Per-     Nurn-         Per-  j          ^jq^   ^   newspaper   advertisements." 

ber       cent         ber       cent         ber       cent         b.r       cent         ber         cent  ^°^^^^  ^^^^  Summary  No.  6,  Feb.  8.  1968: 

~~                                                                                 Til  "The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued 

wool,  fur,  and  textile 208       90.8         218          70         189       87.7         201       94  4         19        94  2  j^^  ^^^g^^  ^rder  forbidding  Alex  Klrschner. 

Flammable  fabrics 21         92          94          30          M       22.3          IZ         s.b          n^ -^  ^^^^    ^^^    varnish    brush    manufacturer 

Total  textile  and  fur  case» 229 iu i^ trading  as  Kirschner  Brush  Co.,  at  58  W.  15th 

1  For  FTC  presentation  of  ttiis  breakdown,  see  1967  FTC  Annual  Report,  p.  32.  •■The''complalnt  charges  that,  contrary  to 

rm,- fl=,^,v,owi»  fnhrin  rases  within  the  Bu-  terests  more  dear  to  his  heart,  and  the  brash-  these  representations:                     ^     ^      w„ 

reaTof  Sues UdSrsreJrSnl  the  mc^t  ness  wRh  which  he  will  cloak  his  activities^  -a)    The   brushing  part   of   the  brushee 

reau  01  ^""'"r' ~l"  ^  violation  because  the  That  rayon  Is  right  now  on  the  backs  of  marked  'Pure  Chinese  Brlstie    Is  not  maae 

pXctlon  TfTe^s  In^S   ThTsTtUtlcs  ™ric^  men.  women  and  children  who  axe  entirely  of  hog  ^''Istie  Imported  from  China 

abo^e<»uldreflMt  merely  a  smaller  number  unaware  that  It  U  dangerously  flammable,  t^t  Is  in  fact  composed  of  a  mixture  of  brU- 

^    f^i?w«  ^n  l^e  flMimable  fabrics  area.  Apart  from  the  failure  to  attack  Impor-  tie  and  some  other  material:  and 

^"L          a«    civ^ml    ^th^  factors     howler  tant  problems,  the  PTC  has  failed  on  every  .,(3)    The    brushing    part   of    the    brushes 

llTrl   ^[vetTesUtlstlcrgretters^nl^^^  Lpect   of    the   reasonable   priority   test   de-  marked  "All  Pure  Bristle' Is  not  made  entirely 

Tr  t    thire  ^r'S   smairnum^^^  scribed  above.  It  has  not  focussed  on  matters  of  hog  bristle.  ..  ." 

^.I;ti«  invoked  aaa^t  flammable  fabric  which  Involve  physical  health  and  safety,  as  .^^ese  examples  are  not  extreme  but  are 
^o^atl^  desDHe  t^e  S>ten?^danger  In-  shown  by  the  above  chart  and  as  demon-  ^  j^  ^f  p^  priorities.  They  were 
ofved  ^tiouih  the  ac^w^  TMissed  In  1953.  sti-ated  by  such  failures  as  the  avoidance  of  ^g^g^^^  ^^^^  ^t  random  from  a  larger 
hi  flrst'^i^n  nlnaltv  ^tlon  wksnot  brought  any  slgnlflcant  action  in  the  area  of  medical  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  made  based  on  tills 
^,ntn  rsfifi  (P^  News  Su^arv.  Aug.  8.  devices.  The  FTC  has  not  favored  the  poor  ^^^jg  ^  summary  of  which  is  reproduced 
^Qfifl  Ind  tL^have  beenTtogether  onl^  or  the  elderly  except  for  the  recent  Wash-  ^^^^  ^he  sample  consisted  of  all  cease  and 
1966)  and  t^"«^*^«  °!t  *  t^^^^  (see  Ington  D.C.  report.  It  has  not  given  appro-  ^  j^om  July  3.  1964  to  June  of 
three  civil  Penalty  actlor^  m^mtlon  to  pmte  attention  to  the  largest  companies.  ^^g  ^h^^g  orders  were  divided  Into  two 
section  on  civil  penalties),  m  aoaition  to  h  .jaims  of  priority  planning  for  the  iTt-pories-  (11  textile  and  fur  cases  (except 
this  'f-^'ZL.^^rn^ZVs'^lT^l.TX  beS  of  '^hose  most  in  need"  is  a  typical  ,^,*^|^,,^,V  fabrics)  plus  cases  which  in- 
staff  and  Comml^lon  members  revea^  a  lack  ^^  commission  empty  rhetoric.  In-  '^^/j^^^untry  of  origin  misrepresentations 
of  concern  or  a  lack  of  awareness  ^^"^  ^he  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^be  agency  can  come  ^,1  ^^g,  misrepresentations.  It  is 
need  for  a  higher  P^^''^%^^°L^J'^°'j.  up  with  In  the  annual  report  of  1967  is  ^  ^^at  ttie  all  other  mlsrepre- 
fabrlc  enforcement  vxs-a-vis  wool,  fur  or  ^  P^^  attorneys  assigned  to  the  field  offices  ^^"^^lons  category  Is  not  In  the  least  devoid 
textile.'*  ,  ^„,^„,„  i„  +i,4»  sought  out  opportunities  to  address  meet-  „»  trivia  Itself  but  the  flrst  category  generally 
A  more  «P»«=lt  «^P^^  ^^^ '^y°P'3^^'^  f^a  ^gs  of  buslne^  and  consumer  groups  to  °^,^^'^'?^V  those  matters  which  are  un- 
sphere  (which  ^° /^J'f^^*.^^  *=°^^"'^^^^^^  give  them  a  clearer  understanding  "of  the  ^ant  to  the  American  consumer  rela- 
secrecy)  is  a  recent  ^Pl«°'^,^„^^„=f  "'^^  *  ItC's  purpose."  1967  PTC  Annual  Report,  ;^P°^  ^  ^^ings  happening  in  American 
shipment  ^l^^^^^"^^^  '^lZ!e  ofTo?-"  ^67.  The  Idea  Is  to  alert  these  people  of  ^'^l.^g"^,*,  Jor  another  example,  on  nation- 
Chairman  Dixon  cited  the  assurance  01  voi  ^     .           ^j^j^^   the  rrc   points  out  hurts  1^ 

untary  compliance  °^^<'^''^'^^J'^^\^^^^^^J°  the  low  Income  people  the  most.  But  poverty  "^^g  ..^n  ^ther  deceptive  practices"  cate- 

thls  shipment  as  f^^  "^"^P^f  °^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  lawyers  In  Boston,  for  example,  report  vlr-  J?e     ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^alf  of  tiie  total 

tages  of  "persuasion     and  I'l'^^stry    ,guW-  activity  In  the  ghetto  areas.  ^j^%  ^f  orders  Issued  over  this  four-year 

ance  "  before  the  1965  H°"5L^PP!^P'L^"°S  In  ^^v  case,  lower  class  people  are  generally  ^^^'^ut  t^  category  can  be   broken  down 

Hearings.  And  Indeed  the  FTC   ha^  barred  organized    Into    consumer    groups.    An  Pyll^r    ^hg  first  tThart  below  presents  the 

future  shipments  °^,^,f  ^^^^^^"'"^^^^'f.'^fg'^  analyst!  of  the  groups  addressed  by  the  Com-  J^^^^J^  and  p^esslon  of  the  flret  two  cate- 

into  the  country.  But  ^J^^  ^ha^^^^^^J*"^"  mission's    Chairman    (see    section    on    bus-  "^g^  ^^  the  s^ond  chari;  below  attempts  to 

to  mention  that  most  of  ^^^  ^^  P^^"^^^^  ness    collusion)    Indicates    the    more    Ukely  f^^fy\^  further    tiie    "all    other"    grouping^ 

already  J^^en  distributed  ^°J^°^^^^^^^  audiences.                                             ,  ^en  dismissals,  the  selling  of  re-used  golf 

facturers,  ^d  ^^^^*   '^^   ^'^f^^f.^^f  tharthe  Aside  from  the  wool  and   textile  concen-  ^^  ^^^  ^11,  the  use  of  fake  prizes  to  entice 

recommended  to  the  Commission  ^hat  the  ^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^   country-of-  ig   and   mislabeled   soldering   irons   are 

rayon  t^enn  the  hands  f  ^\«^^^^*^^  ^^gln  Identlflcation  examples  above,   there  ^?racted,  there  are  only  some  188  cases  left 

turers  be  seized.  In  fact    ^he  enforcement  ongm                 j^^er  of  specific  examples  of  f^om  Uie  total  of  562  formal  enforcement 

order  or  agreement  ^^l^^J^ll^^^J^^^^'^l  ^c   nasfrvlty    Por   while   the   Commission  actions  over  these  four  years.  Of  these  188. 

i^HESiH—-  ^bzvs^^is^s.  o%.p-sj„3r„f3= 
^iTih^^^C'z^i^s^  -"■^"-•rrr'=£r  H3S'H=^^^»? 

health    and    safety    of    the    American    con-  mentioned   In   the  flrst  section,   ^^d  so  on  ^^^^^^^«°f/i  ^P^^^^^^       deceptive    practice 

Eumer.  but  It  Is  an  example  of  the  lengths  ,t  has  spent  great  sums  of   manpower   and  aUho^S^    :^^Y    fP^^^J^'^g  ^P^er  primitive 

theChalrman  will  go  to  protect  those  In-  money^- theJoUo^  iTTa  T^Vh^^tic   which   Is  "of   some 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speecH.  niarles  over  the  past  four  years:  lmpori:ance. 
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Ust  hatf  o(— 

1964 

1985 

19li 

1987 

Ust  half  of  1968. 


Total. 
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January  22  y  1969 


ENFORCEMENT  ANALYSIS  ■ 


Taxtila  and 

lurcasaor 

mattar 

involvint 
country-of- 

oriiin 

protaction 

All  oUiar 

Consant 

aao. 

torbuslnass 

danptlva 

ordara 

ordarsi 

lntarasb> 

practkta 

77 

75 

108 

108 

72 


27 
22 
32 

15 


•0 

m 

58 

78 

41 


45 
53 
72 
60 
46 


438 


124 


286 


276 


■  Sourca  is  all  FTC  news  summarias  over  the  pariod  indieatad. 
>  Normally  computad  tror  initial  dacision  stage. 
'Does  not  include  namnvble  labrlcs. 

Further  amxlyaia  of  "others"^ 

Total    "otheiB" 376 

Mlniis  dismissals 31 

Minus  reused  oil  iind  golf  balls 11 

Minus  fake  prizes,  fake  "regular"  price 

tags,  mislabeled  folderlng  irons,  etc 48 


Subtotal 188 

» Source  Is  all  ^C  News  Summaries  from 
Jnly  1964- to  July  1968. 

Of  the  188  left  !of  potential  Importance. 
30  are  In  the  vlcln^y  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Of  the  158  potentially  Important  matters 
outside  Washington,  DC: 

Flammable    fabrics 28 

Bait  and  switch L 26 

Collection  agenclesL 33 

Aluminum    3ldlng_L 19 

Chinchillas  and  Insurance 17 

But  even  the  staostlcs  regarding  these  five 
areas  are  Illusory.  The  most  important  cate- 
gory, for  example.  Is  probably  the  home 
Improvement  fraudi.  But  the  20  or  so  cases 
treated  by  Impotent  enforcement  procedures 
have  not  even  scraiched  the  surface.  These 
frauds  are  so  wlde^read  ■•  and  so  severe  In 
their  effects  that  people  (usually  those  who 
are  poor  and  trying)  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  home  and  neighborhood)  are  virtually 
robbed  of  everything  they  own.  Often  their 
house  Is  taken,  their  wages  gamlsheed.  A 
number  of  tbem  coinmlt  suicide  every  year. 
The  effect  of  the  raoket  on  the  victim  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Impact  bf  the  chinchilla  frauds 
(see  appendix  14  for  sample  letters  from 
complainants),  but  It  Is  much  more  exten- 
sive and  the  abusei  are  particularly  aggra- 
vated throughout  America's  ghettos.  Fur- 
ther, the  situation  has  been  getting  pro- 
gressively worse  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Conamlsslon  responfee  to  this  need,  aside 
from  the  Ave  or  six  Scattered  and  toothless '" 
orders  Issued  each  fear  as  a  gesture  Is  con- 
tained In  the  Chairinan's  response  to  Sena- 
tor Magnuson's  appeal  for  action: 

"Due  to  major  iianpower  conunltments 
to  the  packaging  an^  cigarette  programs,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Consumer  Protection 
Project,  the  automobile  warranty  and  soft- 
wood lumber  InqiJlries,  bait  and  switch 
practices  In  the  sale  lot  frozen  food  and  other 
promotions,  the  lns\irance  Investigation,  and 
many  other  efforts  riflectlng  a  high  degree  of 
public  Interest.  I  cat  give  you  no  assurance 
that  additional  personnel  can  be  assigned 
to  attack  this  swelj^g  workload  promptly." 
Letter  from  Chalrmato  Dixon  to  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson.  Nov.]  28,  1967. 

Bait  and  switch  tactics  In  the  sale  of 
frozen  foods? 

Chairman  Dixon's  atutude  is  further  am- 
plified later  In  his  response  both  to  the  prob- 
lem and  to  the  suggestions  by  Commissioner 
Jones  and  others  th^t  the  PTC  intensify  its 
enforcement  powers]  for  cases  of  this  sort 
.^.^-^-^..^^^_  i 

Footnotes  at  end  o<  speech. 


Involving   personal    fraud.   Dixon    wrote   to 
Senator  Magnuson: 

"One  Important  factor,  constantly  on  my 
mind,  Is  that  while  much  of  our  effort  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  honest,  reliable  home  contractors  In 
the  country  are  equally  deserving  of  this 
protection."  Letter  from  Chairman  Dixon  to 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  Nov.  28,  1967. 

The  Commission  gives  much  Up  service  to 
the  final  factor  in  a  rational  priority  system, 
the  size  of  the  company  involved  In  the 
transgression  (see  section  on  misrepresenta- 
tions). Yet  In  actual  fact  the  PTC  does  very 
little  when  violations  Involve  larger  com- 
panies unless  those  violations  are  extremely 
trivial  in  nature. 

The  many  examples  of  deceptive  ads  or  at 
least  marginal  ads  listed  in  the  first  section 
of  this  report  primarily  originate  with  larger 
oompanles.  A  ciu-sory  examination  of  FTC 
actions  reveals  the  extent  of  Its  fear  or 
friendship  with  big  business. 

Appendix  4  analyzes  the  size  of  all  com- 
panies on  the  PTC  docket  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968  In  terms  of  sales,  29  of  the  33  com- 
panies Involved  are  so  small  that  they  are 
not  listed  In  any  major  financial  directory, 
which  means  that  their  total  assets  are  below 


$600  thousand.  Only  on«  company  had  sales 
of  over  $600  million. 

The  reluctance  to  go  after  big  companies 
Is  often  caused  by  a  fear  of  their  vast  staffs 
of  brilliant  legal  manpower.  This  fear  Is  par- 
ticularly strong  when  formal  action  Is  en- 
visaged. But  there  are.  in  addition.  Instances 
of  outright  pressure  from  various  corporate 
or  legal  contact*,  often  exercised  through  the 
Congress. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  26.  1B68  to  John 
Schulz.  Chairman  Dixon  answered  a  question 
asking  for  the  size  of  all  deceptive  practice 
respondents  In  terms  of  annual  sales  by  ad- 
mitting that  "annual  sales  are  not  main- 
tained as  general  Information  in  deceptive 
practice  matters.  This  Is  simply  because  sales 
volume  Is  frequently  only  one  of  many  con- 
siderations in  assessing  the  Impact  of  a  par- 
ticular practice."  In  other  words,  since  this 
Is  only  one  of  several  elements  In  a  rational 
priority  system,  It  Is  not  computed  at  all. 
3.  Failure  to  enforce  with  present  authority 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  failure  to 
perform  its  enforcement  duties  properly  un- 
der existing  law  has  several  aspects.  For  one 
thing,  there  has  been  a  general  decline  of 
formal  enforcement  activity  and  an  unwise 
shift  towards  greater  reliance  on  "voluntai7" 
enforcement  tools.  Even  worse,  compliance 
practices  have  also  become  almost  entirely 
voluntary.  Finally,  all  enforcement  programs 
are  vitiated  by  excessive  delays. 
A.  Decline  of  Formal  Enforcement  Activity 

The  decline  In  formal  FTC  enforcement 
activity  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
1960's.  Since  that  time,  formal  activity  has 
not  only  declined  relative  to  such  indicators 
of  need  as  the  GNP,  the  growth  of  the  ad- 
vertising industry,  and  the  Increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  applications  of  complaints  re- 
ceived, but  has  declined  in  absolute  numbers. 
Except  for  a  brief  resurgence  in  1967.  the 
number  of  complaints  Issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Deceptive  Practices  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining since  1963  (see  chart  below).  This 
is  In  the  face  of  unprecedented  economic  and 
advertising  growth.  Such  decline  is  not  In- 
dicative of  increasing  compliance  with  the 
Commission's  laws,  for  the  applications  for 
complaint  have  been  steadily  rising. 


COMPLAINTS  ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 


Fiscal  year 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Through  3d 

quarter 

1967  1968 


Restraint  ol  trade.. 
Deceptive  practicas. 
Textiles  and  furs 

Total 


230 

95 

129 

129 

72 

85 

26 
66 
69 


94 
48 
52 


124 
108 
89 


11 
27 
44 


431 


309 


161 


194 


221 


82 


Source:  FTC  annual  reports,  passim. 

Another  Indication  of  the  Increasing  pas- 
sivity of  the  FTC  In  the  face  of  Increasing 
consumer,  ghetto  and  advertising  problems. 
Is  the  trend  of  Investigative  activity.  The 


ntunber  of  investigations  completed  has 
steadily  and  sharply  declined  from  1964  to 
the  present.  This  Is  llliutrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 


COMPLETED  INVESTIGATION  CASELOAD 


Fiscal  year 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


<1968 


Restraint  ol  trade 457 

Deceptive  practices 1,090 

Total 1,557 


729 
981 


492 
981 


321 
737 


139 
422 


1,710 


1,473 


1.058 


561 


>  Through  3d  quarter. 

Source:  FTC  annual  reports,  passim. 

Finally,  FTC  passively  Is  reacted  In  the 
Increasing  scoping  effect  In  Its  enforcement 
efforts.  The  Intense  and  Increasing  scoping 
phenomenon  can  be  seen  In  the  chart  below. 
The  applications  for  complaint  are  now  In 
the  thousands  In  the  deceptive  practices 
area,  (6.399  In  1966  and  now  approaching 
9,000).    Yet   investigations    now   cover    only 


one  Jn  every  eight  or  nine  applications  for 
complaint.  After  subtracting  Congressional 
applications  which  are  rarely  Ignored,  this 
leaves  an  even  lower  ratio  for  response  to 
applications  from  the  public.  Note  that  this 
application  figure  does  not  include  every 
crank  letter  but  Is  pre-screened  to  Include 
only  those  with  apparent  relevance  and  ap- 
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proprlate  Jurisdiction.  After  this  elimination 
not  even  one  In  ten  of  the  investigations  re- 
sults in  a  cease  and  desist  order.  One  out  of 
four,  however,  does  result  In  an  assurance  of 
voluntary  compliance  (see  next  part  of  this 
section  for  description).  Altogether  then, 
about  one  of  every  thirty  five  applications 
for  complaint  results  In  an  assurance  of  vol- 
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untary  compliance,  and  approximately  one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  twenty  five  appli- 
cations for  complaint  results  in  formal  ac- 
tion of  any  sort. 

The  chart  below  also  demonstrates  the 
trend  of  this  scoping  pattern  over  time.  The 
direction  is  self  apparent. 


DECEPTIVE  PRACTICE  CASES 


Fiscal  year 


Percent  ot  avowed  applications  lor  complaint  that 
are  investigated - 

Percent  ol  avowed  applications  lor  complaint  that 
result  in  the  issuance  or  approval  ot  a  complaint  ■. 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

30 

19 

25 

23 

19 

14 

11 

8 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

3 

Sourca:  FTC  annual  reports,  passim. 

I  Not  all  ot  these  complaints  result  in  the  Issuance  of  formal  orders. 


One  qualifying  point  concerning  the  scop- 
ing trend  deserves  comment.  For  the  exist- 
ence of  some  scoping  can  Indicate  a  coherent 
and  rational  screening  system  of  priorities. 
Even  the  existence  of  such  a  system,  however, 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  less  was  being 
done  relative  to  apparent  need  in  terms  of 
numbers.  In  any  event,  the  section  above  on 
priorities  demonstrates  that  this  explanation 
Is  not  available  to  the  PTC. 

It  Is  true  that  the  numbers  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  charts  are  not  In  themselves 
conclusively  condemnatory.  It  Is  only  in  com- 
bination with  the  rising  need  for  action,  the 
lack  of  a  priority  system,  and  other  factors 
treated  In  this  report  that  they  reveal  the 
FTC's  administrative  failure.  Chairman 
Dixon's  Increasingly  frequent  criticisms  of 
the  "numbers  game"  are  Justified  in  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  the  fallacy  that  more  prosecu- 
tions of  Insignificant  cases  represents  signifi- 
cant activity.  But  this  does  not  work  In  favor 
of  the  Commission  In  light  of  overall  decreas- 
ing trends  and  In  light  of  the  other  findings 
of  this  study. 

In  1965  Civil  Service  Report's  evaluation  of 
the  Commission's  work  load  substantiates  our 
findings. 

"The  traditional  measure  at  the  Federn) 
Trade  Commission  has  been  casework  ex- 
pressed In  such  terms  as  numbers  of  7  dlg^t 
Investigations  Initiated  (this  Is  a  code  Iden- 
tification of  cases  designated  for  formal  in- 
vestigation) ,  complaints  Issued,  and  cases 
docketed  for  litigation.  By  all  of  these  meas- 
ures caseload  has  been  declining.  Several 
managers  expressed  the  fear  of  running  out 
of  work. 

"With  the  changing  mission  orientation 
since  1960  there  has  been  a  decline  In  formal 
cases  from  1,931  that  year  to  1,421  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  During  this  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  docketed  for  litigation  also  de- 
creased: from  503  to  49.  (Using  the  same 
years,  employment  Increased  from  approxi- 
mately 700  to  1.150.) 

"Despite  these  caseload  and  employment 
trends,  the  agency  expresses  Itself  In  dire 
need  of  more  employees  while  giving  re- 
peated assurances  that  the  employees  in  the 
enforcement  bureatis  are  fully  occupied.  If 
not  with  casework,  with  providing  advice 
and  coTinsel  within  the  framework  of  the 
"new  approach."  Beyond  these  assurances  of 
management  we  must  also  consider  the  fol- 
lowing. In  concert  with  the  workload  data 
above.  In  making  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  h&s  enough, 
or  perhaps  too  many  employees  to  accom- 
plish Its  mission: 

"(1)  On  the  basis  of  widespread  comments 
there  appears  to  be  less  than  full  utilization 
of  Hearing  Examiners 

"(2)  High  officials  spoke  openly  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  time  when  there  would 
be  no  more  case  work  to  occupy  the  staff 

"(3)  Trial  Attorneys,  as  a  reflection  of 
this,  expressed  concern  that  they  would  soon 
be  out  of  work 


"(4)  It  has  been  suggested,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  above,  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Guidance.  This  suggestion  Is  per- 
haps motivated  by  the  apparent  paradox  that 
this  Bureau  was  established  to  provide  the 
kind  of  advice  to  Industry  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  claims  Is  accounting  for 
that  part  of  the  time  of  the  staff  in  the 
enforcement  bureaus  not  devoted  to  cases." 
(emphasis  added)  Civil  Service  Commission 
Report,  p.  26  (1965). 

Since  1965,  when  this  Report  was  Issued, 
the  situation  has  deteriorated  even  more 
(see  above  and  agency's  own  statistics  In 
appendix  2),  even  though  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Report  above  Indicated  an  al- 
ready extreme  limit  had  been  reached.  All 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  CSC  were  Ignored. 

B.  Shift  to  Voluntary  Enforcement 

The  general  decline  In  formal  enforce- 
ment activity  at  the  PTC  Is  matched  by  a 
shift  In  emphasis  to  greater  reliance  on  "vol- 
untary" enforcement  tools.  This  shift  Is  usu- 
ally rationalized  as  being  the  most  efficient 
means  of  enforcing  the  law.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  Commission's  major  individual  volun- 
tary enforcement  tool,  the  assurance  of  vol- 
untary compliance,  lacks  any  sort  of  formal 
sanction.  A  businessman  who  gives  an  as- 
surance merely  promises  (not  even  under 
oath)  that  he  will  not  repeat  the  specific 
deceptive  practice  challenged  by  the  Com- 
mission. A  new  violation  generally  brings 
about  another  assurance  .  .  . 

The  so-called  industry-wide  approaches, 
guides  and  trade  regulation  riiles,  do  to  some 
extent  reduce  the  Incentive  for  a  number  of 
competing  businessmen  to  engage  In  com- 
mon In  a  particular  deceptive  practice.  But 
guides  and  rules  themselves  are  sanction- 
less  making  their  effectiveness  seriously  ques- 
tionable. (For  an  unscrupulous  businessman 
has  an  Incentive  to  deceive  consumers  even 
when  his  competitors  are  dealing  honestly.) 
In  other  words,  the  use  of  such  methods  of 
enforcement  permits  commercial  wolves  to 
take  not  only  one  "free  bite"  (as  Is  the  case 
even  with  normal  cease  and  desist  orders 
since  even  they  do  not  Inflict  penalties  for 
past  offenses)    but  two  or  three. 

As  actually  administered,  the  voluntary 
enforcement  tools  are  even  more  Inadequate. 
Trade  regulation  rules  and  assurances  are 
often  poorly  drafted,  the  former  sometimes 
being  too  broad  (nothing  more  than  restate- 
ments of  the  statutory  provisions  they  are 
supposed  to  elucidate),  the  latter  too  nar- 
row (forbidding  only  the  specific  deceptive 
activity  found  to  have  occurred,  rather  than 
other  likely  tactics  as  well).  Advisory  opin- 
ions are  frequently  based  on  Inadequate 
background  Information  and  tend  to  share 
with  trade  regulation  rules  the  fault  of  be- 
ing mere  paraphrases  of  vague  statutory  lan- 
guage. 

The  Commission's  methods  of  checking 
compliance  with  outstanding  guides,  rules, 
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assurances  and  advisory  opinions  are  abys- 
mal. Under  the  latter  (Individual)  methods, 
compliance  checks  are  done  by  reqtilrlng 
compliance  reports,  thus  sharing  the  flaws  of 
the  cease  and  desist  order  compliance  pro- 
gram to  be  discussed  later  In  this  section. 

Compliance  with  g^dee  and  trade  regula- 
tion rules  Is  policed  by  broad-gauged  (In- 
dustry-wide) compliance  surveys  conducted 
by  the  smallish  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustry Guidance.  The  problem  Is  that  these 
stirveys  tend  to  be  interminable  and  nothing 
Is  done  about  Individual  violations  discov- 
ered until  a  survey  Is  completed. 

For  example,  the  Commission  promulgated 
Tire  Advertising  and  Labeling  Guides  which 
became  effective  In  July,  1967.  Ever  since, 
according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Egan,  the  (single?) 
ITC  staffman  handling  it,  a  broad  survey 
has  been  going  on  into  the  advertising  claims 
of  some  200  tire  brands.  Interview,  August, 
1968.  Said  Mr.  Egan,  "no  efforts  to  secure 
compliance  with  these  Guides  will  be  made 
until  the  survey  Is  complete,"  and  he  would 
not  dare  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  that  far 
distant  date. 

Mr.  Egan  made  this  statement,  surpris- 
ingly. In  response  to  a  project  member's 
queries  about  a  recent  Firestone  ad  claim- 
ing that  Wide  Oval  Tires  stop  "25%  quicker." 
Mr.  Egan  himself  had  strongly  suggested  (al- 
though he  wouldn't  say  It  explicitly)  that 
such  an  Incomplete  comparison  Is  a  clear 
violation  of  Section  5(b)  of  the  Tire  Adver- 
tising Guides,  which  reads  in  part  "Dangling 
comparatives  should  not  be  used." 

The  FTC's  Inadequate  handling  even  of 
Its  favored  voluntary  enforcement  tools  sug- 
gests that  the  Commission's  major  reason  for 
adopting  them  was  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  some  action  In  areas  in  which 
spiralling  demands  have  made  it  impossible 
to  hold  the  fire  under  the  relatively  more 
vigorous  cease  and  desist  order  procedure.  It 
probably  also  refiects  the  sort  of  solicitude 
towards  business  Interests  discovered 
throughout  this  study. 

C.  Inadequate  Use  of  Formal  Enforcement 
Tools 

Even  Chairman  Dixon  realizes  that  a  volun- 
tary enforcement  program  wUl  not  work  un- 
less backed  up  by  some  strict,  binding  en- 
forcement techniques,  for  he  stated  In  the 
1967  Senate  Appropriation  Hearings:  "Now 
the  follow-through  comes.  If  most  accept 
this  (rule  or  guide),  but  If  one,  two  or  three 
or  four  (or  .  .  .?)  do  not,  we  must  get  tough 
here,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the 
majority  to  stay  in  line  long  if  others  do  not 
comply." — 1967  Senate  Appropriations  Hear- 
ings, p.  476. 

The  problem  Is,  the  Commission  does  not 
get  tough  with  those  who  violate  rules  and 
guides.  For  example,  the  normal  way  of  deal- 
ing with  these  violations  Is  to  ask  their  per- 
petrators to  submit  assurances  of  volun- 
tary compliance  (not  even  simple  cease  and 
desist  orders)  I  Interview  with  Chief  of  Com- 
pliance Division,  Bureau  of  Industry  Guid- 
ance. July,  1968.  This  Is  completely  unjus- 
tifiable, since  even  on  the  Commission's  ovm 
terms  one  major  reason  for  using  voluntary 
enforcement  tools  Is  that  they  Inform  other- 
wise Innocently  Ignorant  businessmen  about 
the  requirements  of  law. 

If  a  businessman  Is  on  notice  about  the 
law,  his  violation  should  not  be  dealt  with 
as  though  it  were  essentially  innocent  (which 
Is  what  the  use  of  an  assurance  of  voluntary 
compliance  Implies). 

More  Important  is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission's relatively  powerful  enforcement 
tools  and  sanctions  are  under-used  and  111- 
applled.  The  remainder  of  this  section  will 
show  (1)  that  the  PTCs  program  of  Insuring 
compliance  with  outstanding  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  Is  grossly  Inadequate;  (2)  that  the 
Conamlsslon  makes  insufficient  use  of  Its 
maximum  enforcement  powers — to  seek  pre- 
liminary Injunctions  and  criminal  penalties; 
and  (3)   that  the  Commission's  explicit  en- 
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foreement  phllo^phy,  exemplified  by  the 
above-named  patterns  of  regulation,  la 
erroneous.  : 

The  Federal  T^ade  Commission  does  not 
have  a  viable  program  of  checking  com- 
pliance with  cease  and  desist  orders.  To  begin 
with,  compliancy  checks  are  made  only  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  recent  orders. 
Yet,  since  cease  and  desist  orders  remain 
valid  permanently,  they  could  provide  the 
basis  for  growlnk  enforcement  effectiveness 
at  the  FTC.  All  fhat  would  be  needed  Is  for 
the  Commission  to  decide  to  expand  Its  com- 
pliance check  pr()gTam  to  cover  all  outstand- 
ing orders  | 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  PTC  recently  con- 
sidered doing  Ju^  this — and  decided  against 
It.  In  Its  Budget  Justifications  for  Fiscal 
1969.  It  states  thit: 

•The  Inltiatloa  of  a  continuing  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  existing  orders  is  es- 
sential to  the  efftctive  operation  of  the  Com.- 
mission's  compliance  program  (I).  .  . 

the  value  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, funds  to  Initiate  it  are  not  being  re- 
quested at  this  time,  and  it  will  be  deferred 
In  favor  of  proflects  considered  of  higher 
priority  ( !)  "  (En{phasl8  supplied) — PTC  Jus- 
tification of  Estimates  of  Appropriations, 
.  pp.  95-96. 
The- -second  prablem  with  the  compliance 
-progxam  Is  the  liiethod  of  checking  compli- 
ance with  outsttinding  orders,  which  relies 
exclusively  on  mqulring  respondents  to  file 
"compliance  repdrts,"  reciting  that  their  ob- 
jectionable practices  have  been  abandoned 
and  that  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to 
preclude  recurrence.  Since  the  accuracy  of 
repKDrts  Is  not  independently  verified  by  the 
FTC  and  no  penalty  is  threatened  or  im- 
posed for  false  leports  per  se.  this  policing 
device  Is  so  inadequate  as  to  be  a  sham. 

The  FTC's  methods  of  dealing  with  cases 
of  non-compUai  ice  are  also  grossly  Inade- 
quate, as  reveal  >d  by  analysis  of  available 
statistics  and  by  a  candid  interview  with 
Mr.  Barry  W.  Stinley,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Compliance  (f  the  Bureau  of  Deceptive 
Practices.  The  st  itutory  penalty  provided  for 
'  with  cease  and  desist  orders 
Is  the  exaction  (if  "civil  penalties"  of  up  to 
$5,000  per  day,  VfTC  Act  Sec.  5(1).  The  Com- 
thls  sanction  so  seldom, 
has  negllgable  Impact,  as 
the  following  cliart  Indicates;  It  also  shows 
that  most  penali  les  exacted  In  the  few  suits 
that  are  brouglt  are  relatively  small  and 
strong  trend  over  the  last 
two  years  against  bringing  them  In  any  but 
the  textile  and  f\  r  area. 
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general  sort  of  compliance  activity  is  the 
much-pubUclzed  Geritol  case,  in  1967  after 
years  of  "investigation"  and  litigation,  the 
FTC  had  ordered  the  manufacturer  of  Geri- 
tol to  stop  misrepresenting  the  product  as  a 
generally  effective  remedy  for  tiredness.  In 
spite  of  this  order,  later  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Gerltol's  T.V.  advertise- 
ments have  changed  little  in  emphasis,  as 
most  viewers  will  attest.  In  an  unusual  de- 
parture from  normal  procedure — based  poa- 
sibly  on  impatience  with  the  lethargy  of 
compliance  division  staff,  the  Commission  it- 
self recently  held  "a  public  hearing  to  hear 
oral  argvunent  to  determine  whether  T.V. 
commercials  for  Geritol  violate  Its  order  to 
'cease  and  desist.'  "  FTC  News  Release,  Oct. 
29,  1968.  After  the  hearings,  the  Commission 
issued  a  finding  that  the  Geritol  commer- 
cials since  the  order  "not  only  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  order,  but  .  .  .  are  no  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  commercials  denounced 
by  the  Commission  when  It  Issued  Its  original 
order  herein."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  PTC 
News  Release,  Dec.  13,  1968. 

Having  discovered  a  clear  violation  of  an 
outstanding  cease  and  desist  order,  did  the 
Commission  announce  that  it  would  seek 
"civil  penalties"  against  Gerltol's  makers? 
No,  It  merely  warned  them  to  stop  "fioutlng" 
the  order  and  to  file  by  Jan.  31,  1969  a  re- 
port showing  what  steps  were  being  taken  to 
tone  down  the  commercials;  the  Conunlsslon 
also  threatened  (sic)  to  take  step>s  to  assure 
that  Its  orders  "do  not  continue  to  be  flouted 
by  respondents"  In  case  the  report  Is  Inade- 
quate. One  may  well  ask  what  lesson  other 
concerns  under  FTC  orders  will  leam  from 
the  highly  visible  Geritol  case — no  doubt, 
that  they  can  feel  relatively  free  to  violate 
those  orders  without  fear  of  strict  FTC  re- 
sponse. 

The  administrative  picture  shows  that  the 
enforcement  philosophy  of  the  staff  chief  in 
charge  of  compliance  with  cease  and  desist 
orders  is  seriously  misguided.  In  fact,  in  in- 
terview. Mr.  Stanley  gave  the  impression  that 
he  conceives  of  cease  and  desist  ordeVs  merely 
as  administrative  directives:  violations  are 
not  a  serious  matter  In  themselves;  rather 
all  that  has  to  be  done  Is  to  seek  to  secure 
future  compliance  by  gentle  persuasion 
through  time. 

This  view  is  Just  plain  wrong,  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  For  one  thing,  cease  and  desist 
orders  represent  authoritative  Judgments  of 
the  Commission  (and  often  the  courts)  that 
a  particular  practice  constitutes  a  violation 
of  law.  As  such,  they  must  be  viewed  as  bind- 
ing proscriptions  on  repetitions  of  the  same 
sorts  of  conduct.  To  permit  respondents  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  such  orders  is  to 
dissipate  whatever  authority  and  integrity 
the  Commission  possesses  as  a  Governmental 
agency. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  cease 
and  desist  orders  presently  represent  the 
FTC's  most  potent  generally  available  en- 
forcement tool.  For  this  weapon  to  be  at  all 
effective,  however,  there  must  be  a  belief  in 
respondents  and  potential  respondents  that 
violations  will  be  .severely  dealt  with.  The 
permissive  philosophy  and  practices  of  the 
compliance  staff  produce  the  opposite  belief, 
and  as  a  result  render  the  Commission's  over- 
all enforcement  program  even  more  Impotent 
than  It  might  otherwise  be. 

It  Is  difiScult  to  avoid  drawing  a  pessimistic 
conclusion  from  the  enforcement  attitudes 
expressed  and  implied  by  the  actions  of  the 
staff  leadership  in  the  compliance  division — 
to  wit,  that  these  personnel  are  overly 
solicitous  of  the  Interest  of  the  businessmen 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  consumer.  This 
sort  of  attitude  is  found  elsewhere  in  Com- 
mission enforcement  programs,  as  Is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  above.  It  suggests  that 
changes  In  top  staff  personnel  will  have  to 
be  made  if  the  Commission  is  to  begin  to 
perform  Its  consumer  protection  tasks 
properly. 

The  second  flaw  In  the  FTC's  formal  en- 
forcement   program    Is    Its    serloou    under- 
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utilization  of  the  strongest  enforcement 
weapons  it  does  possess  in  the  especially 
important  areas  of  food  and  drug  products 
and  flammable  fabrics.  First,  its  record  is 
abysmal  as  far  as  seeking  criminal  penalties 
is  concerned:  it  makes  use  of  this  weapon 
about  as  frequently  as  it  seeks  civil  penalties. 
Thus  in  fiscal  1967,  no  criminal  cases  were 
brought,  one  (Involving  the  fur  act!)  was 
filed  in  fiscal  1966  and  none  in  1965.  PTC 
Annual  Reports,  1967,  p.  91,  1966,  p.  81,  1965, 
p.  63. 

Second,  It  almost  never  seeks  preliminary 
injunctions,  although  empowered  to  do  so 
under  all  textile  and  fur  acts  as  well  as  the 
food   and   drug   provisions   of   the   FTC   Act. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  latter  law  gives  the 
Commission  an  additional  power  analogous 
to  that  of  seeking  preliminary  Injunctions, 
which  can  be  invoked  when  a  respondent 
seeks  court  reviews  of  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders, to  terminate  its  challenged  activities 
pending  the  outcome  of  Judicial  review.  To 
our  knowledge,  the  Commission  has  not  in- 
voked this  power  at  all  in  the  last  several 
years. 

An  earlier  part  of  this  section  suggests  that 
at  least  one  high  PTC  staff  man  (the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Compliance,  Bureau  of 
Deceptive  Practices)  has  a  seriously  mis- 
guided enforcement  philosophy.  Interviews 
with  other  Division  and  Bureau  Chiefs  reveal 
that  this  philosophy  positively  permeates  the 
top  echelons  of  the  Bureaus  of  Deceptive 
Practices.  Industry  Guidance  and  Textiles 
and  F^lrs.  This  poses  a  serious  threat  to  re- 
form within  the  agency,  and  is  thus  a  grave 
matter. 

Even  more  grave  Is  the  fact  that  a  similar 
view  is  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves.  This  is  indicated  by  their 
interview  statements,  and  oy  Innumerable 
speeches  (especially  those  of  the  Chairman). 

It  is  further  expressed  In  the  following 
exchange  between  the  majority  and  Commis- 
sioner Elman  over  his  recommendation  that 
the  Commission  make  a  legislative  proposal 
to  the  90th  Congress  to  centralize  the  prose- 
cution of  consumer  fraud  in  a  single  federal 
agency  (not  the  FTC) . 

Mr.  Elman  had  been  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  presently  a  particular  fraud  might 
simultaneously  be  susceptible  to  prosecution 
by  the  Justice  Department,  administrative 
proceedings  by  the  FTC,  action  by  the  Post 
Office,  etc.  The  majority.  In  purported  re- 
sponse (their  discussion  was  actually  mostly 
beside  the  point),  engaged  In  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  crim- 
inal penalties  and  Commission's  industry- 
wide and  "voluntary"  approaches  as  enforce- 
ment tools.  In  that  discussion,  the  following 
amazing  statement  appears : 

"One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  FTC's 
administrative  responsibilities  to  protect  the 
consumer  is  that  the  Commission  is  not 
limited  to  action  involving  'prosecution  for 
consumer  frauds'  as  Commissioner  Elman 
proposes.  The  needs  of  consumers  go  far  be- 
yond protection  from  fraud.  Thus  the  Com- 
mission has  power  to  Investigate,  hold  pub- 
lic hearings,  issue  guides,  prepare  informa- 
tional material  and  take  other  Informal 
measures  to  solve  a  problem  confronting  con- 
sumers. These  powers  are  far  more  efficacious 
than  the  single  power  to  prosecute  after  the 
problem  has  taken  its  toll  of  consumers  even 
though  this  power  Is  also  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  law  enforcement."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.)  Commission  Statement  at  3. 

This  statement  contains  a  tangled  mass 
of  misstatements,  distortions  and  half- 
truths  which  cannot  all  be  discussed  here. 
What  can  and  must  be  commented  on  Is  the 
Commission  majority's  apparent  belief  that 
such  enforcement  efforts  as  issuing  Industry 
guides  are  more  effective  than  criminal  penal- 
ties In  protecting  consumers. 

This  is  simply  not  true  Properly  viewed, 
the  problem  Is  one  of  general  deterrence,  that 
Is,  of  keeping  businessmen  from  perpetrating 
their  first  set  of  frauds.  In  discussing  general 
deterrence,  it  la  Irrelevant  to  focus  on  thoee 
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who  have  already  broken  the  law  at  a  speclflc 
point  in  time;  a  regulator's  major  concern 
muat  be  to  hold  the  line  against  those  who 
have  not  yet  broken  the  rules.  It  thua  mteses 
the  point  for  the  Commission  to  criticize 
criminal  proeecutlona  becauM  they  always 
take  place  after  someone  has  broken  the 
law  Rather,  It  should  focus  on  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  proeecuUon  will  keep  other  po- 
tential violators  in  line. 

This  U  beet  demonstrated  by  a  hypotheti- 
cal example.  Assume  that  businessman  A 
violates  the  FTC  Act.  In  case  I,  he  Is  proee- 
cuted  and  convicted  of  constimer  deception 
(under  an  as-yet  unwritten  amendment  to 
the  Aot).  In  case  n,  the  FTC  telU  him  to 
stop,  requiring  him  only  to  virrlte  a  letter 
saying  "I've  stopped  and  won't  do  it  again 
(  =  an  assurance  of  voluntary  compliance).' 
Now  compare  the  likely  impact  of  these  dif- 
ferential ways  of  treating  A  on  businessmen 
BCD  etc.,  who  all  may  be  considering  a 
little  consumer  deception  themselves.  There 
U  little  doubt  that  the  enforcement  method 
used  in  case  I  is  more  effective  in  keeping  the 
maximum  number  of  businessmen  In  line. 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  since  tough  en- 
forcement is  much  more  efficient  In  Its 
broad  impact  than  a  mild,  voluntary  ap- 
proach. It  is  highly  irresponsible  of  the  Com- 
mission to  neglect  the  former  In  favor  of  the 
latter,  while  at  the  same  time  complaining 
of  inadequate  resources.  This  Is  especially 
true  since  all  criminal  prosecutions  sought 
by  the  FTC  would  actually  be  carried  out  by 
the  Justice  Department,  thus  permitting  the 
Commission  to  tap  some  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's resources. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Commission 
majority's  above  statement  seems  to  Inaply 
that  FTC  voluntary  enforcement  methods, 
unlike  criminal  prosecutions,  are  able  to  stop 
deceptive  practices  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  harm  consumers."  This  entire  report 
demonstrates  how  far  such  an  implication 
would  be  from  the  truth,  because  of  the  prev- 
alence of  Inadequate  means  of  detecting 
violations  and  compliance,  inordinate  delays 
m  acting  and  lack  of  publicity. 

D.  Failure  to  Enforce  Promptly 
In  deceptive  practice  cases  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary,  due  to  the  enforcement  naecha- 
nisms  of  the  FTC,  to  process  claims  with  the 
utmost  speed.  The  FTC  Is  empowered  to  en- 
force  Its  mandate  through  the  Issuance  of 
cease  and  desist  orders.  The  cease  and  desist 
orders  are  not  of  themselves  punitive  meas- 
ures  They  are  merely  notices  to  advertisers 
to  cease  and   desist  from  stated   practices. 
Thus     the    FTC    enforces    its    mandate    by 
bringing    civil    suit    against    violations    of 
standing  cease  and  deelst  orders  for  penal- 
ties as  specified  In  the  FTC  Act.  What  this 
means  Is  that  If  an  advertiser  engages  In  a 
Kiven  practice  he  is  subject  to  FTC  action 
through  procedures  which  give  him  adequate 
notice  of  imminent  punitive  measures.  If  the 
process  of  seeking  cease  and  desist  orders  and 
checking  compliance  with  them  Is  delayed 
for  several  years  It  becomes  seriously  ineffec- 
tive   A  cease  and  desist  order  accompanied 
by  enforcement  which  takes  3  or  4  years  to 
effect  Is  not  going  to  deter  in  the  slightest 
a  typical  ad  campaign  which  by  that  time 
has  been  over  for  two  or  three  years.  Only 
longstanding    practices    like    the    perennial 
Geritol  ad  are  subject  to  effective  enforce- 
ment by  this  method.  Gerltol's  maker  Is  now 
fioutlng  a  standing  cease  and  desist  order 
and  is  not  being  sued  under  the  penalty 
provisions   (see  sections  of  Business  Collu- 
sion and  voluntary  assurances). 

Following  Is  a  chart  revealing  the  average 
delay  factor  for  deceptive  practice  cases  on 
the  docket  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  Note 
that  these  cases  are  minimally  contested  by 
the  companies.  The  average  number  of  years 
from  Investigation  to  complaint  Issuance  In 
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deceptive  practice  cases  appears  below.  This 

figure  alone  is  over  two  years.  And  these  are 
not  cases  which  Involve  the  kind  of  research 
and  preparation  demanded  in,  say,  a  re- 
straint of  trade  case. 


DECEPTIVE  PRACTICES  TIME  ANALYSIS 
Code: 

Violation  l=General. 

Violation  2> Insecticide. 

Violation  3=Trade  marli. 

Violation  4  =  Wool  AcL 

Violation  6  »  Fur  Act. 

Violation  7  =  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 

Violation  8  =  Insurance. 

Violation  9=Sec.  12  of  FTC  Act. 

Violation  10=Textile  Act 
Time  code:  ..    ..       .     „„-i.i„» 

A  >=  Average    in   years  from    investigation   to   complaint 

B=Average  in  years  from  the  complaint  to  the  start  of 

hearings.  ,  ^      •        ..  tk. 

C  =  Avera^e  in  years  from  the  sUrt  of  hearings  to  the 

conclusion  of  evidence.  

D  =  Average  in  years  from  the  conclusion  of  evidence  to 

(he  initial  decision.  .     .        .....    .t. 

Total  =  Average  time  in  years  from  the  investigation  to  the 

initial  decision. 

CHART  INCLUDES  ALL  CASES  IN   PROCESS  DURING  THE 
FIRST  4  MONTHS  OF  1968 


Violation 

Num- 
ber 

Num- 
ber 
dis- 
missed 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

1 

38 

7 

2.26 

1.56 

0.14 

0.31 

14.37 

3'.'. 

4 

---!"- 

c 

...... 

Q - 

9'. 

10 

5 
1 

0 

0 

3.5 
4.1 

1.3 

.17 

.33 

5.20 

Total.... 

»38 

7 

2.26 

1.56 

.14 

.31 

4.37 

I  Not  sum  because  some  are  in  stages  A,  B,  C,  or  D  nov». 
«9's  and  lO's  are  also  classed  as  1  s. 
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The  total  delay  factor  averages  over  4 
years,  and  this  Includes  only  the  time  from 
the  investigation  to  the  inlUal  decision  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Issuance  of  a  cease 
and  desist  order.  There  are  still  further 
measures  available  to  the  company,  and  some 
have  stretched  out  litigation  over  20  years 
and  more.'"  Until  the  end  of  that  four  year 
or  more  stretch,  the  company  can  flaunt  the 
PTC.  There  Is  no  punitive  power  until  after 
the  establishment  of  the  order  and  ven'  few 
are  going  to  take  seriously  the  enforcement 
power  of  the  agency  until  actual  sanctions 
are  Imminent. 

Even  in  those  areas  where  deceptive  prac- 
tices are  of  long  standing  or  where  compa- 
nies are  too  small  to  oppose  the  Commission 
legally,  there  are  other  delay  factors  built 
Into    the    Commission's    present    operation 
which    dull    enforcement    effectiveness.    For 
after   the   cease    and   desist   order   is   estab- 
lished, or  the  consent  order,  etc.,  there  Is  a 
need  to  check  compliance.  Failure  to  comply 
beyond  this  point  should  result  in  a  civil  suit 
by    the    Justice    Department    for    statutory 
penalties.   (See  section  on  civil  penalties,  p. 
48.    for   failure   to   act   In   this   area.)    But 
here  too  there  are  delays  In  the  process  of 
seeking   and   verifying   compliance.   Techni- 
cally, there  Is  a  requirement  that  compliance 
reports   be   filed   within   sixty   days   by  the 
company    demonstrating    adherence    to    the 
order.  But  many  cases  In  FTC  docket  flies 
indicate  that  long  periods  of  time — often  a 
year  or  more — elapse  between  the  effective 
date  of  cease  and  desist  orders  and  the  date 
of  acceptance  of  a  "satUfactory"  compliance 
report.  In  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  cases 
studied,  no  compliance  report  is  apparently 
ever  flled. 

One  of  the  Commission's  Indirect  enforce- 
ment weapons  is  the  power  to  inquire  and 
investigate.  To  this  end.  Congress  has 
granted  the  Commission  broader  investiga- 
tory powers  (See  Section  6(b)  of  the  PTO 
Act)   than  any  other  regulatory  agency.  But 
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here,  as  with  the  direct  enforcement  means, 
delay  minimizes  much  of  thU  power.  The 
reasons  behind  this  delay  are  less  likely  to  be 
sloth.  Inefficiency  or  bad  law  than  the  delay 
problems  above.  They  are  more  likely  to  in- 
volve direct   business   collusion,   with   delay 
serving  as  a  weapon   to  cloak  an  Issue  or 
problem  In  secrecy  and  to  avoid  action  on  It. 
The   use   of   the   excuse  that  something   Is 
"under   study"   for   years   and   years   allows 
the  Commission  to   keep  the  matter  from 
public  scrutiny  under  an  exemption  In  the 
Freedom   of    Information   Act   while   at   the 
same  time  giving  the  impression  that  some- 
thing is  being  done  or  will  shortly  be  done. 
The  Commission's  behavior  with  regard  to 
automobile  advertising,  drugs,  auto  warran- 
ties, food  and  gasoline  games,  tires,  medical 
devices,  and  many  other  problem  areas  can 
be    traced    to    purposeful    delay    to    protect 
certain    Interests.    Some    of    the    delays    are 
necessarv,  but  a  clear  pattern  emerges  from 
an  overall  examination  of  the  data  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  findings  to  be  discussed 
In   the   section   on   persoimel.  There   Is   an 
announcement  of  a  study  into  a  given  area 
vf\th    a    target    date    specified.    This    is    all 
accompanied   by   great   fanfare   and   solemn 
expression  of  concern.  When   the  due  date 
approaches   It   Is   quietly   extended   and   ex- 
tended again. 

An  investigation  of  the  deceptive  claims 
of  analgesic  companies  commenced  over  a 
decade  ago.  Appendix  9  traces  the  history 
and  disposition  of  the  various  investigations 
which  have  resulted,  primarily,  in  four  dis- 
missed complaints  after  years  of  tests  and 
years  of  still  continuing  deceptive  ads  (see 
FTC  News  Summary  of  4-13-65)  .-■" 

The  deliberate  suppression  of  the  report 
on  auto  warranties  (see  sections  on  secrecy 
and  on  personnel)  Is  another  example  of 
delay  for  political  purposes.  The  report  was 
Initiated  in  1965  and  was  only  released  In 
late  1968  because  Ralph  Nader  acquired  a 
copy  and  pre-released  It  at  that  time.  No  one 
can  or  would  dispute  that  a  report  should 
be  divulged  to  everyone  only  after  it  has  been 
completed.  But  the  PTC  first  submitted  the 
report,  confidentially,  to  Industry  interesta 
so  that  they  could  check  the  accuracy  of 
certain  data  without  giving  consumer  groups 
(eg  the  Consumer's  Union)  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  delayed  release  although  the 
report  was  in  fact  in  final  form.-'  The  real 
reason  for  the  proposed  plan  for  suppression 
lay  in  the  contents  of  the  report,  which  was 
highly  critical  of  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler. 
Whether  release  would  have  eventually  oc- 
curred Is  academic  now,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  based  upon  our  interviews  that  Chair- 
man Dixon  was  determined  to  suppress  the 
report  at  least  until  after  the  election  to 
avoid  alienating  Henry  Ford  II  and  other 
business  Interests  who  were  contributing 
heavily  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  campaign. 

The  delay  and  secrecy  manipulations  with 
regard  to  Firestone,  in  the  face  of  blatant 
deceptions,  are  revealed  In  an  exchange  of 
letters  concerning  two  specific  ad  campaigns. 
The  first  ad  campaign  by  Firestone  com- 
menced m  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967.  It  was 
composed  of  massive  circulation  media  ad- 
vertisements headlined  by  the  message: 
"Raymond  C.  Firestone  Talks  About  the  Safe 
Tire "  The  copy  went  on  to  say  that  "On 
November  10,  1967.  the  Federal  Department 
of  Transportation  issued  a  new  set  of  tire 
safety  standards.  Firestone  tires  already  meet 
or  exceed  these  new  tire  testing  requirements 
and  thev  have  for  some  time.  ...  All  Fire- 
stone tires  have  met  or  exceeded  the  new 
testing  requirements  for  years." 

A  request  to  Mr.  Firestone  for  substantia- 
tion of  this  statement  went  unanswered. 
Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Raymond  C. 
Firestone,  January  1.  1968.  Since  the  ad- 
vertisement appeared  first  In  most  major 
nevra  magazines  In  the  latter  part  of  1967,  the 
PTC  must  have  known  about  It.  In  case  Its 
surveillance   was   wanting,  the  Commission 
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WM  notified  and  r  request  was  made  of  the 
Commission    to   otbtaln   substantiating   data 
from  Firestone.  letter  from  R*lph  Nader  to 
Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dlton,  February  13,  1968.  The 
argument    was    qiade    that    any    company 
■eliciting  a  cuetoiier's  trust  with  such  safety 
claims  ought  to  b«  ready  to  back  these  claims 
up.  especially  slnoe  a  reference  to  surpassing 
a  specific  governnjent  standard  of  safety  In- 
creases the  credibility  of  the  claim.  Refusal 
to   produce   documentation   make   such    an 
ad    preeximptlTely   deceptive.    In    reply    the 
PTC  asked  the  witter  for  Information  show- 
iQg  the  ad  to  be  deceptive,  instead  of  using 
Its  unique  legal  powers  to  obtain  substantia- 
tion directly  from.  Firestone.  Letter  from  Mr. 
Paul  Rand  Dlzon  to  Ralph  Nader,  February 
19.    1968.   This    Is    a    typical    Illustration    of 
passivity  by  the  Commission  when  It  Is  asked 
to  confront  a  lai^ge   corporation.   Chairman 
Dlzon    did    say    that   the    Conunlsalon    had 
opened  an  Investliitlonal  file,  but  not  an  in- 
quiry under  Sec.  f8;  the  question  of  an  In- 
quiry could  not  b^  decided  "until  an  Investi- 
gation is  completed."  according  to  Mr.  Dixon. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dlzon  to  Ralph 
Nader,  March  26,  1B68.  An  Investigational  file 
Is  automatically  o|>ened  on  receiving  a  letter 
of  complaint — a  Qlasslflcatlon  that  permits 
all  such  materials  to  be  confidential  under 
the  FTC's  Interpretation  of  the  Freedom  of 
InformaUon   Act.   The    nominalism   here   Is 
8hown.(SQncluslvelj  by  the  total  lack  of  Inter- 
est  by   the   Commission   In   pursuing   three 
highly  promising  avenues:   fa)  a  large  num- 
ber of  complaints,  regarding  Wide  Oval  Tires, 
In  the  possession VJr  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson; 
(b)    failure  of  tesis  by  Firestone  tires  con- 
ducted by  Electrtc|l  Testing  Laboratories  for 
the  National  Bure^  of  Standards  In  January 
1966;   and    fc)    disclosure  that  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  had  received  results 
of  Its  safety   testliig   program   that   showed 
8  Firestone  tires  filling  one  or  more  federal 
safety  standards.   fNew  York  Times,  Novem- 
ber 30.    1968).   Altlhough   knowing   of   these 
developments,  the  FTC  did  not  even  make  an 
inquiry  of  any  of  tihese  sources.  The  Investi- 
gation was  a  fraud.: 

The  second  Firestone  advertising  campaign 
of  deception  also  b^gan  In  1967  and  continues 
to  the  present  time.  The  ad  touts  the  Wide 
Oval  tire  by  saylig  that  It  "grips  better. 
SUrts  faster.  Corliers  easier.  Runs  cooler. 
Stops  25%  quicker."  "  This  is  a  deceptive 
advertising  practlde  per  se  according  to  S 
5(b)  of  the  ^rcfs  own  Tire  Advertising 
Guides,  discussed  oh  p.  45. 

No  investigation  Is  necessary:  no  substan- 
tial allocation  of  tlpie  or  funds  are  required. 
These  ads  comprise  a  national  campaign  on 
the  part  of  a  very  lirge  tire  manufacturer  via 
the  mass  media,  the  deception  is  serious, 
simple  and  clearly  Communicated  to  millions 
of  readers  and  is  Effective  in  inducing  pur- 
chases of  this  type!  of  tire.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  did  nothlhg. 

In  August,  the  Commission  was  urged  to 
act.  however  belat«Uy,  against  this  deceptive 
advertising.  Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dlzon,  August  6.  1968 
On  August  15,  19<8,  Chairman  Paul  Rand 
DLzon  replied  that  the  matter  "Is  receiving 
consideration  You  nay  be  assured  that  such 
action  as  may  be  found  warranted  by  the 
facts  will  be  takerj  in  the  public  Interest" 
Letter  from  Chaln»an  Paul  Rand  Dlzon  to 
Ralph  Nader.  Augu»t  15.  1968.  On  September 
20.  1968,  Mr.  Nader  Wrote  to  Chairman  Dlzon 
notifying  him  thati  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  repre- 
sentative had  told  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  (recorded  in  a  transcript)  that 
"The  braking  capability  of  the  Wide  Oval 
Tire  U  no  greater  than  that  of  the  standard 
tire."  1 

Despite  years  of  Investigations  and  indus- 
try guides,  stretchlbg  back  to  1936  and  ez- 
tendlng  up  to  1966.  the  Chairman's  response 
to  a  Uteral  and  spe«lfled  violation  Is  to  refer 
to  yet  another  Invastlgation,  thereby  exc\is- 
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Ing  the  concealment  of  Firestone's  answer  to 
a  legitimate  citizen  inquiry. 

It  Is  common  to  discover  that  a  still  pend- 
ing Investigation  was  uaed  five  or  alz  years 
ago  to  justify  Inaction  then.  For  Instance, 
there  Is  much  activity  now  about  food  and 
gas  station  gimmick  games.  They  are  rather 
commonly  deceptive  In  several  respects,  and 
there  are  often  restraint  of  trade  questions 
Involved  as  well.  Pressure  has  been  building 
up  recently  and  earlier  this  year.  Rufus  Wil- 
son, Chief  of  the  Division  of  General  Trade 
Restraints,  found  It  necessary  to  make  the 
standard  cooing  about  another  Investigation 
of  promotional  games  in  the  food  and  oil  In- 
dustries. Rufus  Wilson,  memo,  on  non-agenda 
matter  (Petroleum  Report),  Feb.  20,  1968. 
Now,  In  December,  1968,  It  appears  that  a 
staff  report  on  this  subject  will  finally  be 
made  public — a  member  of  the  press  having 
secured  a  copy  and  reported  on  it.  Advertis- 
ing Age,  Dec.   30.   1968,   p.    1. 

That  article  reports  that  the  Commission 
Is  also  finally  considering  promulgating  a 
trade  regulation  rule  covering  these  games. 
Of  course,  this  means  It  will  hold  additional 
hearings,  delaying  regulation  for  another 
substantial  period  of  time.  But  this  Is  not  the 
first  time  this  has  happened.  Back  In  1963 
Joseph  Shea.  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 
wrote  with  regard  to  file  No.  643  7007: 

"By  letter  to  William  J.  Jeffrey.  President, 
Merchandising  Marketeers,  dated  Nov.  15, 
1963,  the  Commission  granted  an  advisory 
opinion  concerning  a  retail  food  promotion 
scheme. 

"  'This  Is  to  advise  that  the  advisory  opinion 
Is  rescinded.  This  course  la  required  In  the 
public  Interest  because  the  subject  matter 
of  that  advisory  opinion  Is  currently  under 
investigation  by  the  Commission.'  " 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  always 
considered  lottery  type  Inducements,  par- 
ticularly when  deception  was  involved,  as 
violative  of  the  deceptive  practice  laws. 
Michael  J.  Vltale,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
General  Practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Deceptive 
Practices  has  written  ".  .  .  the  element  of 
consideration  need  not  be  present  In  order 
for  a  scheme  to  be  Illegal."  "The  Commission 
found  It  sufficient  to  establish  the  Illegality 
of  the  scheme  that  (the  participant's)  return 
would  vary  greatly  with  his  willingness  to 
take  a  chance.""  How  then  does  the  Com- 
mission rationalize  the  need  to  launch  con- 
tinuous and  never-ending  Investigations 
when  the  only  meaningful  obstacle  to  en- 
forcement (the  legal  argument  that  con- 
sideration Is  lacking  or  that  people  have  to 
pay  directly  for  a  chance)  Is  not  at  Issue? 
Perhaps  the  answer  can  be  found  In  the  size 
of  the  companies  Involved  In  these  decep- 
tions. Some  of  the  corporations  deceiving 
via  this  means  Include  Texas  and  Esso  OH 
and  large  supermsu-ket  chidns. 

Not  only  have  Investigations  been  launched 
In  1963  and  1968.  but  when  pressure  con- 
tinued to  mount  from  complaining  con- 
sumers after  the  1963  effort  faded  Into  an 
empty  void,  another  Investigation  was 
launched  In  1966  to  fill  the  gap.  (See  FTC 
News  Release  of  Oct.  29.  1966.)  In  1967  the 
Bureau  of  Economics  requested  and  received 
authority  to  use  S.  6(b)  subpoena  power  to 
gather  information  from  the  game  opera- 
tions. In  March  of  1968  the  Bureau  Issued  a 
preliminary  report  which  In  Itself  contains 
enough  Information  to  bring  Immediate  ac- 
tion against  a  dozen  game  operators. 

For  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  games  seem  to  be  deceptive,  there  are 
specific  games  which  are  patently  deceptive 
even  given  the  legality  of  any  and  all  gam- 
bUng.  The  big  promotion  "Let's  Go  to  the 
Races"  Is  a  typical  ezample.  Quoting  from  a 
consumer's  letter  In  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
as  yet  unreleased  report  of  March  1968: 
".  .  .  which  Is  broadcast  over  television 
through  all  States  and  In  oxu"  opinion  Is  a 
rigged  and  deception  scheme  In  which  the 
main  factor  of  success  exclusively  depends 
upon  creation  of  atmosphere  of  a  false  lllu- 
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slon  .  .  .  'Lets  Go  to  the  Races'  were  filmed 
long  time  ago  In  Sunshine  Race  Track  In 
Florida  (which  Is  not  even  now  In  exist- 
ence) .  .  .  PubUc  Is  unaware  also  that  on 
tickets  which  they  are  getting,  the  winning 
horses  were  already  prearranged  by  the  pro- 
moters with  a  chance  to  win  five  dollars 
being  about  2,000  to  1."  " 

The  facts  In  this  letter  have  been  substan- 
Uated  through  the  investigation  of  this  group 
and  the  report  contains  literally  hundreds 
of  complaining  letters  which  outline  blatant 
and  fraudulent  deceptions  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country. 

A  final  note  Is  that  Congress  has  helped 
the  Commission  to  Investigate  this  problem — 
Rep.  Dlngell  has  held  hearings  on  the  use 
of  gasoline  promotional  games,  and  In  the 
agency's  possible  forthcoming  staff  report, 
most  of  this  discussion  of  these  games  (as 
opposed  to  retail  grocery  store  promotions) 
is  based  not  on  PTC  data  but  on  Rep.  Dln- 
gell's  hearings.  Advertising  Age,  Dec.  30,  1968, 
p.  8.  col.  1. 

The  story  behind  the  Issuance  just  this 
year  of  the  FTC  report  on  the  mlsgradlng  of 
softwood  lumber  Is  yet  another  Indication  of 
the  typical  delay  factors.  The  Commission 
admits  In  Its  Introduction: 

The  question  of  possible  mlsgradlng  of 
softwood  lumber  has  confronted  the  Com- 
mission almost  continuously  since  July  of 
1962.  On  March  13-15,  1967  (emphasis 
added),  a  hearing  was  held  on  the  subject 
before  the  full  Commission."  FTC  Report  on 
Misgrading  of  Softwood  Lumber,  May  6.  1968, 
p.  1. 

The  report  here  referred  to  details  the  ad- 
ministrative history  and  Is  a  revealing  pic- 
ture of  the  profound  and  endless  paper 
shuffling  which  must  precede  even  the  most 
elementary  reports: 

"See  File  No.  632  3104,  opened  July  24. 
1962.  This  matter  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  general  file,  Pile  No.  652  3319  captioned 
'Lumber  Grading  Agencies  and  Distributors. 
Unnamed.'  investigations  under  which  re- 
sulted In  the  establishment  of  two  addi- 
tional flies  (Pile  Nos.  662  3151  and  662  3154). 
On  October  12.  1966.  the  Commission  ap- 
proved a  proposal  by  the  Bureaus  of  Industry 
Guidance  and  Deceptive  Practices  to  hold  a 
hearing  .  .  ."  Id.  p.  50. 

The  extensive  delays  occurring  during  "in- 
vestigations" In  the  matters  discussed  above 
Involve  the  Commission's  so-called  "volun- 
tary" and  "Industry-wide"  enforcement  tools 
(advisory  opinions,  industry  guides,  trade 
regulation  rules).  Taken  together,  they  Indi- 
cate that  these  methods  of  handling  viola- 
tions are  not  more  effective  than  the  tradi- 
tional "formal"  approach  by  cease  and  desist 
orders.  In  fact,  they  may  be  worse,  since  the 
fact  of  asserted  violation  is  at  least  made 
public  (by  Issuance  of  a  complaint  or  con- 
sent agreement)  when  the  cease  and  desist 
order  track  is  chosen. 

4.  Failure  to  seek  effective  resources  and 

authority 

A.  The  Need 

During  the  last  decade,  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon  has  done  too  little  too  late  to 
Improve  its  enforcement  capacity.  This  sec- 
tion documents  Its  relative  failure  to  seek 
adequate  funds  and  manpower  as  well  as 
statutory  authority — to  carry  out  Its  "de- 
ceptive practices"  enforcement  role  success- 
fuUy. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Commission 
needs  to  multiply  its  staff  and  budget  many 
times  In  order  to  enforce  Its  consumer-protec- 
tion statutes  adequately.  There  should  be  no 
need  to  demonstrate,  for  example,  that  an 
agency  devoting  perhaps  half  =»  of  Its  total  of 
1200  staff  members  and  annual  budget  of  a 
little  more  than  $14,000,000  to  consumer  pro- 
tection cannot  hope  to  adequately  police  the 
merchandising  activities  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  United  States  biislnesses.  To 
take  a  relatively  trivial  ezample.  Charles  A. 
Sweeny,  until  his  recent  death  Program  Re- 
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view  Officer  at  the  FTC,  s€>ld  In  an  Interview 
that  home  Improvement  frauds  alone  are  so 
widespread  that  to  stop  them  the  FTC  would 
have  to  spend  an  sunount  equal  to  Its  entire 
present  "deceptive-practices"  budget. 

Another  random  statistic  which  Is  sug- 
gestive of  the  magnitude  of  consiuner  prob- 
lems Is  the  following  figure  relating  to  the 
Incidence  of  mail  fraud  in  the  United  States. 
Speaking  at  a  Seminar  on  Consvimer  Protec- 
tion siKJnsored  by  the  Los  Angeles  Federal 
Executive  Board,  17-19  October  1967,  p.  58, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lerable,  a  postal  Inspector  from 
Hollywood  stated  that  "In  1966  the  Postal 
Inspectors  conducted  Investigations  which 
led  to  13.000  arrests  .  .  ."  (emphasis  supplied) 
B.  Failure  To  Seek  Adequate  Manpower  and 
Money 

The  FTC  has  failed  In  two  respects  to  gain 
the  leverage  on  Congress  that  would  enable 
It  to  acquire  additional  powers  and  to  ac- 
quire needed  manpower.  The  first  failure  Is 
self  evident  from  the  findings  presented  In 
this  report.  The  FTC  has  not  performed  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Justify  a  further  Invest- 
ment. Too  much  Is  likely  to  be  wasted  In 
misplaced  priority  determinations,  and  In 
ineffective  enforcement  procedures.  The  sec- 
ond failure  Is  In  the  FTC's  falliu-e  to  crusade 
directly  with  the  requisite  Imagination  and 
vigor  for  expanded  authority  and  appro- 
priations. The  fact  that  the  Commission  Is 
quite  content  to  let  Itself  slowly  whither 
Into  meaningless  pontlficatlons.  with  an  oc- 
casional grandsttwid  play,  Is  revealed  through 
the  appropriations  requested  over  the  past 
decade  and  through  the  bearings  Incident 
to  these  requests. 

For  ezample.  In  the  1965  Senate  Appro- 
priations Hearings  for  the  FTC,  Chairman 
Dixon  analysed  the  Agency's  requests  for 
budget  Increases  as  follows : 

"This  calls  for  an  Increase  of  $1,056,260  over 
thr  1964  appropriations,  but  more  than  80% 
of  this  Increase  will  be  required  by  costs 
over  which  oui  agency  has  only  limited  con- 
trol— Including  $250,000  for  a  half-year  cost 
of  the  January  5,  1964  pay  raise  .  .  ."  1965 
Senate  Appropriations  Hearings,  p.  388. 

In  other  words,  although  the  FTC  re- 
quested new  funds,  they  were  not  funds  to 
be  applied  to  expanded  enforcement. 

Likewise,  the  Commission's  request  for 
27  new  personnel  that  year  did  not  Imply  Im- 
minent general  expansion  of  consumer-pro- 
tection— since  26  of  the  27  were  for  the 
relatively  unimportant  Bureau  of  Textiles 
and   Furs.   Id. 

When  Senator  Magnuson  asked  Chairman 
Dixon  whether  he  could  get  along  In  the 
other  bureaus  without  additional  manpower, 
the  Chairman  replied : 

•Well,  we  would  be  In  the  same  position 
we  are  In  on  anti-trust,  and  our  workload 
increases,  and  we  know  all  we  can  do  Is 
promise  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Id.,  p. 
415. 

(Of  course,  such  posturing  is  not  all  that 
the  PTC  can  do — see  Recommendations). 

The  Chairman's  passive  attitude  is  con- 
sistent. In  the  1967  Senate  Appropriations 
Hearings  he  stated  heroically  that — 

"Although  fiscal  1967  is  certain  to  con- 
front the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
the  heaviest  workload  In  Its  history,  the 
Commission  is  determined  to  tackle  it  with 
no  Increase  In  staff.  .  .  .  Not  only  are  we  not 
asking  for  additional  personnel  but  we  will 
be  required  to  absorb  $80,000  for  mandatory 
wlthln-grade  promotions."  1967  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Hearings,  p.  474. 

And  in  1968,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Agency's  requested  budget  increases  was  for 
26  new  employees  to  carry  out  new  enforce- 
ment duties  under  the  Pair  Packaging  Act 
(1968  Senate  Appropriations  Hearings,  p. 
419) .  meaning  no  addition  to  important 
existing  progTEuns. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  take  Into  account 


an  additional  factor  when  measuring  the 
significance  of  the  PTC  requests.  A  large 
Increase  In  personnel,  say  6%  or  so  every 
year,  would  just  keep  the  FTC  even  relative 
to  the  GNP,  even  assuming  no  new  enforce- 
ment duties.  Actual  increases  do  not  even 
match  this  low  standard,  as  the  following 
chart  Illustrates. 


Approximsls 

personnel 

nacesstry 

Actual  to  keep  even 

appro-  Actual  with  GNP 

Year  priation  personnel      (from  1962)  ■ 


1962 JIO.345.000 

1963 11.472.500 

1964 12.214.000 

1965 13.459.107 

1966 13.500.000 

1967 14.403.000 

1968 15,281,000 


1,144 
1,175 
1.145 
1.170 
1.230 


1,351 
1,426 
1,506 
1.581 
1.671 


>  Note  that  other  Indexes  of  appropriate  FTC  growth,  including 
the  merger  incidence  rate,  the  growth  of  advertising,  and  the 
receipt  of  applications  from  the  public  (or  complaint  generally 
tar  outstrip  the  GNP  in  expansion  over  this  6- year  period 

C.  Failure  To  Seek  Adequate  Legislative 
Authority 

The  preceding  discussion  to  some  extent 
foreshadows  the  final  FTC  failure  discovered 
In  our  project:  that  It  has  done  much  too 
little  to  seek  the  expanded  statutory  powers 
necessary  to  run  a  proper  enforcement  pro- 
gram   In   the   contemporary    economy. 

Two  basic  additional  enforcement  powers 
seem  to  be  needed — the  power  to  seek  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  certain  violations  and  to 
seek  preliminary  injunctions  In  appropriate 
cases.  The  former  Is  required  because  it  Is 
necessary  to  compel  widespread  compliance 
with  the  FTC's  consumer-protection  stat- 
utes. In  other  words,  the  threat  of  criminal 
penalties  multiplies  the  efficiency  of  an  en- 
forcement agency  by  what  Is  known  in  crimi- 
nal law  theory  as  general  deterrence.  There 
are  some  problems  in  applying  criminal 
statutes  effectively  to  corporate  behavior, 
but  these  are  not  Insuperable  (for  example, 
a  duty  can  be  Imposed  on  corporate  officers 
to  leam  of  and  control  the  activities  of 
their  employees).  In  any  case,  the  level  of 
need  Is  so  great,  as  to  require  this  sine  qua 
rum  of  effective  enforcement.  In  fact,  the 
more  limited  an  enforcement  agency's  re- 
sources are,  the  stronger  the  argviment  for 
criminal  penalties,  since  these  produce  maxi- 
mum general  deterrence,  that  Is.  are  the 
most  effective  In  Inducing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  potential  law  violators  to  behave. 
(This  Is  especially  true  of  highly  rational 
entitles  like  corporations.) 

It  Is  particularly  Important  to  apply  crimi- 
nal sanctions  to  dishonest  corporate  be- 
havior, for  It  is  far  more  damaging  In  con- 
temporary America  than  all  the  depredations 
of  street  crime.  Law  and  order  must  not 
stop  at  the  doorstep  of  these  massive  and 
influential  Institutions. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  Commission 
has  failed  to  press  Congress  vigorously  for 
broader  powers  to  seek  the  Imposition  of 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  the  de- 
ceptive practices  language  of  the  PTC  Act. 
In  fact,  the  Chairman  has  recently  gone  on 
record  specifically  as  opposing  such  powers, 
according  to  testimony  given  this  year  on  a 


Senate   consumer   deception   bill   sponsored 
by  Senator  Magnuson. 

The  Conunlsslon  also  requires  the  power 
to  seek  preliminary  Injunctions  In  appropri- 
ate cases.  This  power  Is  necessary  to  a  re- 
spectable enforcement  program  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  and  most  Important,  It  Is  the 
only  available  means  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  consuming  public  pending  the 
disposition  of  a  case— which,  as  will  be  seen, 
Is  likely  to  be  a  lengthy  affair.  Preliminary 
Injunctions,  which  would  be  sought  In  cases 
In  which  violations  of  the  FTC  Act  were  rela- 
tively blatant,  would  operate  to  require  any 
respondent  charged  with  such  violations  to 

1  126  terminate  the  objectionable  practices  pend- 

\',nt    1,281      Ing  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  second  reason  for  preliminary  injunc- 
tion power  Involves  delay  itself:  it  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  fewer  respondents  will 
"waste"  commission  resources  by  lltlgatlonal 
delaying  tactics  where  their  major  Incentive 
to  delay  (continued  lucrative  returns  from 
a  challenged  practice)  Is  cut  off  by  injunc- 
tion. Thus,  the  net  effect  of  a  properly  ad- 
ministered preliminary  injunction  power  will 
be  to  decrease  some  of  the  extreme  delays 
of  the  FTC's  present  enforcement  procedure 
and  at  the  same  time  to  decrease  the  Com- 
mission's expenses  In  connection  therewith. 
Once  again,  over  the  last  seven  years,  the 
Commission  has  done  little  to  expand  its 
preliminary  Injunction  powers.  Its  "Legis- 
lative Prop>06al6"  (published  each  year  In  the 
agency's  Annual  Report)  Including  no  ref- 
erence at  all  to  such  powers  In  1961  or  1962, 
1963,  1964,  1965  or  1966.»«  Only  In  1967,  with 
the  winds  of  consumerism  blowing  hard,  and 
with  goading  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee does  the  Commission  propose  legis- 
lation which  would  empower  them  to  "bring 
suit  ...  to  enjoin  .  .  .  acts  or  practices 
[which  violate  "any  law  administered  by  the 
Commission"].  1967  Annual  Report  75 
(Legls.  Proposal  #  3.)  This  proposal,  and  a 
similar  proposal  (#  6)  of  its  1968  Legislative 
Proposals  (FTC,  Proposed  Legislative  Program 
for  the  First  Session  of  the  9l6t  Congress,  7) 
parallel  a  bill,  S,  3065  ("Deceptive  Sales  Act") 
Introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson  In  the  90th 
Congress  which  would  amend  the  FTC  Act  to 
provide  power  to  seek  temporary  Injunctions 
against  the  dissemination  in  commerce  of  any 
act  or  practice  which  is  unfair  or  deceptive 
to  consumers.  In  other  words  the  PTC  was  not 
the  moving  force  behind  this  legislation.  It 
merely  stepped  Into  line  where  someone  else 
had  taken  the  lead. 

The  FTC  consistently  plays  the  same  weak 
role  in  pressing  for  legislation  and  this  Is 
an  additional  serious  flaw  In  its  perfonnace 
of  Its  duties.  To  show  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Conunlssion's  legislative  record  over  the  past 
seven  years.  It  Is  sufficient  to  list  the  few 
legislative  profjosals  It  has  made.  Additional 
proof  Is  provided  by  the  Infrequency  with 
which  Congress  has  acted  on  the  agency's 
prop>oeals.  The  following  chart  provides  this 
Information. 

FTC  legislative  proposals,  1961-68 

A.  Niunber  of  proposals  made  by  year: 
1961,4(2);  1962,2(1);  1963,3(1):  1964,4(1); 
1965,    4(1);     1966,    4(1);     1967,    5(3);     1968. 

4(4). 57  » 

B.  Nature  of  Deceptive  Practice  Proposals 
and  Action  Thereon: 


Brief  description  of  proposed  legislation 


Year<s)  in 
which  made 


Legislation 
ensetad? 


1.  To  empower  FTC  to  issue  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders  (or  "temporary  restraining  1961, 1962,  and  1963.  No. 

orders").  „,  u,  #t\ 

2.  To  provide  tor  certain  disclosures  in  prescription-drug  advertising }sfl"iiii"'  Vi^ii"  v       ' 

3.  To  include  flammable  blankets  within  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  i ......  1964,  l96b,  and  1966.  Tes. 

4.  To  empower  the  FTC  to  seek  preliminary  injunctions  in  case  of  violation  of  any  law  ad-  1967,  and  1968 no. 

ministered  by  the  Commission.  ,    .   „  .  ,«,,  u 

5.  To  provide  criminal  penalties  for  violation  of  FTC  Act  by  "hard  core    rackets  (later  re-  1967 No. 

pudlated  in  testimony  by  chairman  and  not  recommended  in  1968). 

6.  To  amend  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  in  various  ways  (including  in  1967  a  recommendation  to  1967,  and  1968 

ban  all  cigarette  advertising)  ^ 

7.  To  support  the  "Truth  in  Lending  Bill" ---.- i9|' '•»• 

8.  To  amend  McCarran  hisurance  Act  to  give  FTC  broader  jurisdiction  over  the  insurance  1968 

industry.  .       .    ,  ,  .mo 

9.  To  support  "cooling  off  period    legislation  covering  door-to-door  sales. 'j"" — 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


'  The  Commission  itself  had  earlier  interpreted  this  act  not  to  cover  blankets.  See  discussion  lrt"ow  on  this  incident  in  the  context 
of  interest-group  pressure  on  the  agency. 
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aiven  the  FTC's'  mandate  and  maaslTe 
■te,tutory  power  to  ^ther  Information  on 
conaiuner  problems,  its  petty  legislative  rec- 
ord Is  Inexcusable.  It  tends  to  emphasize 
minor  matters  ( thus,  a  recurrent  proposal 
In  the  middle  SO's  Waa  to  amend  the  Wool 
Product*  Labeling  Act  to  cover  productions 
made  from  reclaimed  wool,  e.g.,  1966  Annual 
Report  at  43)  and  to  Ignore  or  take  no  stand 
on  recurrent,  preedng  problems.  Thus,  In 
1967.  the  Commlsslofi  refused  to  follow  Com- 
missioner Elman  \«ho  would  have  recom- 
m«nded  legislation  to  deal  with  probleoos  of 
drug  brands  and  prices,  product  warranties, 
consiuner  representation  and  hazardous 
household  products,  Separate  Statement  of 
Commissioner  Elmah,  1-5.  The  Ccmmlsslon- 
ers'  reasons  for  refi^slng  to  adopt  Commis- 
sioner Elman's  suggestions  were  varied,  but 
prominent  was  one  'which  mimics  (probably 
expresses)  top  stafl!  excuses  for  constantly 
deferred  enforcemei^t  action  (See  section  on 
delay) — the  claim  tjbat  much  more  time  Is 
needed  to  Investigate  these  problems  thor- 
oughly. Said  the  Ci^mmlssloners  of  Elman's 
suggestions :  I 

( 1 )  On  drug  legls^tlon : 

"The  Commission] Is  aware  that  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  pricing  are  currently  under  con- 
slderatloo. by  Congress.  .  .  .  The  Commission 
has  not  .had  any  o  >portunlty  to  study  the 
question [s|.  .  .  . 

"The  Commission  cannot  at  this  time  rea- 
sonably propose  to  (Congress  the  adoption  of 
legislation  on  the  subjects  .  .  .  without  ac- 
companying such  proposals  with  careful 
memorandum  analyzing  In  depth  the  need 
for  such  measures  .  .  .  ."  Statement  by  the 
Commission  on  Its  Legislative  Proposals  1. 
(hereinafter  "Commission  Statement".) 

(2)  On  statutory  product  warranties: 
"The  Commission  has  not  Included  a  pro- 
posal for  legislation  on  the  question  of  stat- 
utory warranties  since  It  Is  of  the  view  that 
a  specific  leglslatlvB  proposal  cannot  and 
should  not  be  put  f(irward  until  the  feasibil- 
ity of  such  a  statute  has  been  thoroughly 
considered,  .  .  .  Thd  Commission  does  not 
have  the  kind  of  precise  information  as  to 
the  dimension  (sic)  of  the  problem  which  it 
needs  in  order  to  p  -opose  solutions,  legisla- 
tive or  othM-wlse."  Ic  .  at  2. 

Now,  in  ^hese  tfro  cases  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Commission's  excuses  are  more 
transparent  than  m  sual,  for  the  Commis- 
sion, has  been  studying  these  questions!  It 
has  had  various  prol  ilems  of  the  drug  indus- 
try under  investigation  (at  the  insistence 
of  Congress)  since  is  early  as  1960,  as  dis- 
closed by  Approprli  tions  Hearings,  for  ex- 
ample, House  Independent  Office  Appropria- 
tions, 1960,  pp.  301-2;  1963  Id.  at  956.  And 
as  for  warranties,  at  least  as  far  as  automo- 
biles are  concerned  (by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant problem  an  >a  at  the  moment ) ,  the 
Commission  has  bee:i  carrying  on  an  investi- 
gation since  1965  (PTC  News  Summary, 
1965)  and  has  Just  Issued  a  250  page  staff 
report  on  this  problem.  While  more  "precise 
Information"  may  Ite  needed,  the  Commis- 
sion's position  seemii  rather  disingenuous,  to 
say  the  least. 

(3)  Hazardous  Ho  isehold  Products: 

"On  May  31,  196  7,  the  Commission  .  .  . 
directed  Its  staff  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  electric  shoik  hazards  in  household 
electric  appliances  .    . 

"On  October  3,  1!  167  the  Commission  .  .  . 
directed  the  staff  tc  complete  its  overall  In- 
vestigation .  .  .  and  to  report  Its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Comntlsslon. 

"It  would  be  im  sponsible  for  the  Com- 
mission, therefore,  it  this  time  to  make  any 
recommendations.  .     . 

"The  Commission  's)  ...  own  studies  have 
not  yet  been  competed." 

Here,  the  Commission  writing  in  mid- 1968, 
is  obviously  right  t(i  say  that  it  cannot  pro- 
pose legislation,  buc  It  must  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  of  its  staff  promptly  to 
complete  important  Investigations  (danger- 
ous electric  shocks)]  This  sort  of  ratlonallza- 
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tion  for  Commission  non-action,  which  Is  a 
frequent  occurrence.  Is  particularly  objec- 
tionable for  It  constitutes  an  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalize later  fedlure  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  earlier  failures — a  sort  of  puling  oneself 
down  by  one's  own  shirt- talis. 

TECRNIQUES  OF  MASKING  FAILUKX 

/.  Commis3ion  misrepresentationa 

Given  what  the  project  has  discovered 
about  dimensions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's failures,  the  question  arises  how 
the  agency  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tively good  public  reputation  for  so  long. 

The  success  of  the  PTC  in  the  obfuscatlon 
of  Its  failures  can  be  traced  to  three  factors: 
(1)  the  great  energy  devoted  to  public  rela- 
tions activity,  (2)  the  use  of  secrecy,  (3)  the 
collusive  relations  of  the  PTC  with  the  busi- 
ness and  govenunent  forces  capable  of  chal- 
lenge or  Inquiry. 

That  a  continual  torrent  of  false  and  mis- 
leading public  relations  emanates  from  the 
Commission  is  a  theme  which  runs  through- 
out the  study.  This  output  extends  from 
false  claims  about  detection  efficacy,  and 
gross  deception  about  priority  policies  to  mis- 
leading statistics  about  enforcement  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  disseminated  through  various 
channels,  including  the  numerous  speeches 
made  by  the  Chairman,  his  testimony  at  ap- 
propriation hearings  before  Congress  (and  the 
budget  Justifications  submitted  in  connec- 
tion therewith ) ,  Annual  Reports,  News  Sum- 
maries and  News  Releases,  and  special  reports. 

The  standard  devices  Include  declaring  all 
potential  problem  areas  "under  study"  for 
years,  taking  action  against  a  few  easy  and 
visible  targets  in  a  given  problem  area,  mak- 
ing overly  optimistic  estimates  or  "projec- 
tions" of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future,  the  creation  and  removal  of  differing 
categories  of  statistical  analysis  as  the  need 
for  an  improving  image  requires,  and  the 
failure,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  face  facts 
which  might  call  attention  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  ghetto  America  or  in  the  advertis- 
ing offices  of  corporate  giants. 

The  Annual  Reports  are  a  prime  example. 
They  outline  a  glib  little  world  which  simply 
does  not  exist,  discussing  certain  (generally 
unimportant)  problems  which  are  Impliedly 
tae  only  ones  extant,  and  listing  the  counter- 
measures  taken  to  deal  with  them.  They  are 
filled  with  colorful,  and  mostly  meaningless, 
pictures  and  charts,  such  as  a  picture  o/  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Orange  County 
(see  1967  Report,  p.  69) ,  or  a  chart  from  the 
Pit  and  Quarry  Handbook  showing  "Capacity 
Concentration  in  the  Portland  Cement  In- 
dustry. 1950  and  1964"  (see  1966  Report,  p. 
49).  The  1967  Annual  Report  devoted  25 
pages  to  printing  a  list  of  ancient  (mainly 
pre-World  War  Two)  FTC  investigations,  but 
only  four  pages  to  consumer  deception. 

The  Image  put  forward  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  many  other  facts  of  its  operation, 
is  systematically  false.  It  is,  as  one  official  put 
it,  "all  puff."  The  Annual  Reports,  and  In- 
deed all  PTC  public  relations,  gloat  over  the 
murmuring  of  such  noble  phrases  as: 

"In  selecting  matters  for  attention,  a  high 
priority  is  accorded  those  matters  which  re- 
late to  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  and  to 
situations  In  which  the  Impact  of  false  and 
misleading  advertising,  or  other  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices,  fails  with  cruelest  im- 
pact upon  those  least  able  to  survive  the  con- 
sequences— the  elderly  and  the  poor."  1967 
FTC  Annual  Report,  p.  17. 

And  we  are  assured  by  the  Chairman's 
testimony  In  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee of  Independent  Offices  for  1967 
that  "with  our  limited  staff  I  can  say  to  you 
that  we  are  paying  more  attention  to  per- 
haps the  200  largest  corp>oratlons  in  America 
that  control  In  our  b&jlc  economy  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  sales  In  the  various  Indus- 
tries." The  absurdity  of  these  representa- 
tions should  be  clear  from  the  sections 
above  on  priorities. 
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Another  misrepresentation  involves  the 
FTC  compliance  monitoring  program  for  ad- 
vertisements. In  a  1962  Advertising  Alert 
(No.  2,  Peb,  12,  1962)  the  PTC  states  that 
"The  review  of  written  continuities  is  sup- 
plemented by  some  direct  monitoring  of 
broadcasts  .  .  .  Attorneys  determine  whether 
the  Commission  Orders  to  Cease  and  Desist, 
and  Stipulations,  are  Iselng  violated.  Other 
commercials  are  analyzed  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  Trade  Practice  Riiles  and  the 
Guides  program."  The  discussion  of  detec- 
tion and  compliance  above  reveal  the  falsity 
of  these  representations. 

In  a  typical  speech  before  the  Division  of 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law  of  the  ABA 
("Guidance  and  Enforcement,"  Before  Divi- 
sion of  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Aug.  10,  1966,  p.  7) ,  Chairman  Dixon  outlines 
a  rather  simplistic  picture  of  the  theoretical 
advantages  of  the  FTC's  voluntary  enforce- 
ment measures.  He  categorically  states  that 
"the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  faced  up 
to  the  realities  of  its  law  enforcement  Job 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  its  51  years  of 
existence."  The  Chairman  probably  knows 
how  Ironically  true  his  statement  is:  The 
new  precedent  is  not  one  of  dizzy  heights 
but  of  abysmal  depths.  The  voluntary  meas- 
ures have  failed  entirely  because  of  a  niun- 
ber  of  fallacious  calculations  previously  dis- 
cussed in  this  report,  and  the  formal  enforce- 
ment measures  are  declining  in  number.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  has  made  more 
specific  claims  concerning,  for  example,  its 
quick  dispatch  o^  cases  in  contrast  to  the 
findings  herein   (see  section  on  delay). 

Another  representation  made  by  the  FTC 
through  Chairman  Dixon  is  its  adherance  to 
the  principles  behind  the  recent  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  In  a  recent  letter  Chairman 
Dixon  quoted  from  President  Johnson's 
statement  upon  signing  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  on  July  4,  1966: 

"This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  essential  principles.  A  democracy  works 
best  when  the  people  have  all  the  informa- 
tion that  the  security  of  the  Nation  permits. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of 
secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be  re- 
vealed without  injury  to  the  public  interest." 
Letter  from  Mr.  Dixon  to  Ralph  Nader,  Sept. 
27,  1968. 

These  sentiments,  however,  do  not  seem  al- 
together consistent  with  subsequent  (and 
prior)  FTC  behavior,  or  even  with  the  FTC 
regulations  adopted  under  the  Act.  The  Moss 
Congressional  Subconunittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Information  find- 
ings, referred  to  In  the  section  on  secrecy  as 
well  as  other  materials  contained  therein,  re- 
veal the  hypocrisy  of  the  Commission. 

The  final  misrepresentation  Indulged  in  by 
the  Commission  through  its  Chairman  con- 
cerns the  characterization  of  the  Nation's 
modest  organized  consumer  protection  groups 
and  Interests.  Mr.  Dixon  loves  to  view  them 
as  wild-eyed  zealots  threatening  the  values 
of  federalism  and  free  enterprise.  Mean- 
while, he  sees  himself  as  the  chief  protector 
against  their  nefarious  schemes  for  govern- 
ment control  and  tyranny. 

After  listening  to  one  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
speeches  to  a  trade  association,  Sidney  Mar- 
gollus,  a  respected  author  and  columnist  on 
consumer  subjects  and  a  member  of  the 
President's  National  Commission  for  Product 
Safety,  wrote  the  following  letter  which  indi- 
cates the  tenor  of  the  Chairman's  attitude 
toward  the  groups  which  should  be  its  allies: 

April  5,  1966. 
Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
WasMngton.  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Dixon:  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
speech  you  gave  before  the  Kansas  City  Ad 
Club.  I  am  concerned  about  your  effort  to 
minimize  high  pressure  selling,  and  to  refer 
to  people  seeking  legal  protection  against 
abuses  in  the  marketplace  as  "zealots",  and 
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yotir  claim  that  it  is  only  a  few  businessmen 
who  engage  in  high  pressure  meth<xls. 

In  my  experience  as  a  reporter  on  con- 
sumer affairs,  I  don't  think  it  is  Just  the 
fringe  who  charge  higher  prices  than  neces- 
sary and  are  responsible  for  many  of  our 
problems.  In  the  credit  field,  very  often  the 
high  pressure  credit  sellers  are  financed  by 
big  respectable  banks  and  finance  companies. 
Nor  Is  it  the  fringe  sellers  who  are  charging 
18  to  22  percent  for  revolving  credit  accounts, 
and  fighting  fiercely  against  the  true-interest 
bill.  It  Is  the  biggest  retailers  In  the  country. 

As  for  deceptive  and  exaggerated  packag- 
ing, some  of  it  is  practiced  by  some  of  the 
most  "reputable"  big  companies  in  the  coun- 
try, whatever  your  word  "reputable"  means 
or  is  worth. 

In  case  you  have  forgotten  your  own  ex- 
perience. It  Is  the  biggest  and  best  known 
drug  manufacturers  who  are  forcing  the  pub- 
lic to  pay  many  times  the  manufacturing 
cost  for  vital  medicines,  and  still  are  despite 
the  Kefauver  Drug  Amendments.  And  It  is 
practically  all  the  drug  manufacturers.  Isn't 
it?  Not  Just  a  few?  And  what  about  the  tire 
Jungle?  Are  all  the  exaggerated  claims  and 
deceptive  qualities,  etc..  Just  a  few  manufac- 
turers, or  is  it  practically  all  the  "reputable" 
ones? 

When  you  speak  of  "zealots"  seeking  legis- 
lation, do  you  Include  Senators  Kefauver, 
Hart,  Douglas,  Neuberger,  Nelson  and  the 
dozens  of  other  fine  Congressmen  trying  to 
help  the  consumer?  Or  about  whom  are  you 
spealeing? 

I  could  go  on,  about  whether  It's  "few"  as 
you  maintain,  or  many.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  could  have  made  your  points  about 
"self  restraint"  without  exaggerating  about 
"zealots"  for  more  and  bigger  government 
trumpeting  the  misdeeds  of  the  few  as  an 
argument  for  more  central  authority". 

Sincerely. 

SroNTY  Marcolius. 

But  it  is  the  ghetto  dweller  whose  home 
has  Just  been  lost  to  a  fraudulent  aluminum 
siding  swindle  who  knows  what  real  tyranny 
is.  And  it  is  the  American  housevrtfe  explolt- 
ted  by  games,  gimmicks  and  deception  who  Is 
In  need  of  protection. 

The  Chairman  cannot  honestly  believe 
that  economic  forces  are  incapable  of  tyr- 
anny, and  he  undoubtedly  realizes  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  consumer's  only  viable  resort 
for  redress  or  for  relief.  Further,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  he  is  not  aware,  despite  indi- 
cations to  the  contrary,  that  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility for  these  crimes  must  ultimately 
be  placed  on  big  business,  not  on  the  oc- 
casional fly-by-nlght  operation  attended  to 
by  the  PTC  and  the  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
Drugs,  fake  promotional  games,  automobiles, 
buses,  oil  depletion  allowances  and  special 
tax  privileges,  pollution,  pipelines,  radiation, 
contaminated  meat  and  fish,  false  packaging, 
dishonest  lending  practices  and  many  other 
crucial  problem  areas  of  the  recent  past  and 
of  the  present  Involve  primarily  big  cor- 
porations. 

A  more  accurate  description  of  the  Chair- 
man's motivation  is  that  it  is  a  form  of  In- 
dolence. It  is  simply  easier  to  ride  with  the 
tides  of  power  and  to  dismiss  those  who  ques- 
tion or  suggest  action,  than  to  take  action 
against  the  economic  forces  so  well  repre- 
sented in  Washington,  D.C.  (see  section  on 
collusion) . 

2.  Secrecy 

The  memt>ers  of  the  FTC  investigatory 
team  had  a  three  month  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve at  first  hand  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission's information  policies.  They  were 
dealt  with  as  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic— not  as  litigants,  businessmen,  members 
of  Congress  or  representatives  of  the  White 
House.  This  section  will  demonstrate  that 
where  such  "average  citizens"  seek  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  consumer  problems  and/or 
FTC  performance  of  it  regulatory  duties,  the 
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normal  agency  response  is  either  total  se- 
crecy or  subtle  forms  of  minimal  disclosure. 
To  begin  with,  the  FTC's  official  policy  re- 
garding confidentiality,  set  forth  in  its  Rules 
of  Procedure,  is  In  blatant  conflict  with  the 
recently  passed  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(hereinafter  POI  Act).  That  statute,  as 
members  of  the  press  well  know,  constitutes 
a  clear  Congressional  command  to  federal 
regulatory  agencies  to  disclose  to  the  public 
all  but  a  limited  number  of  kinds  of  Infor- 
matlon.=»  Or,  as  stated  in  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  Compilation  and  Analysis 
of  Departmental  Regulations  Implementing 
5  U.S.C.  552,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Committee  on  Govt.  Operations,  1-2  (1968) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Analysis). 

"Through  the  act  the  Congress  has  adopted 
a  philosophy  that  'any  person'  should  have 
clear  access  to  agency  records  without  hav- 
ing to  State  a  reason  for  wanting  the  infor- 
mation .  .  .  the  burden  of  proving  withhold- 
ing to  be  necessary  Is  placed  on  the  Govern- 
ment agency."  (emphasis  supplied). 

The  F^I  Act  requires  all  affected  agencies 
to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
implementing  the  new  act  and  its  policy — 
spelling  out  each  agency's  organizational 
structxire  and  procedures.  Including  specific 
procedures  by  which  persons  can  gain  access 
to  Information. 

The  Analysis  evaluates  the  implementing 
regulations  of  the  various  agencies  required 
to  publish  them,  focusing  on  "the  degree  to 
which  they  Implement  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress."  (Analysis 
2) .  It  concluded  that — 

"Most  [agencies']  regulations  .  .  .  meet  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  A  few,  however, 
contain  languauge  showing  that  arrogant 
public-information  policies  still  endure  in 
agencies."   (Analysis  4). 

It  found  that  the  FTC  regulations  are 
among  the  latter — and  that  the  agency  has 
given  no  indication  that  it  is  in  the  process 
of  revising  the  regulations.  Says  the  Analy- 
sis: 

"In  a  section  entitled  'Released  Confiden- 
tial Information,*  the  PTC  flouts  the  law 
by  resurrecting  from  the  prior  law "  the 
phrase  'for  good  cause  shown.'  It  directs 
that  the  requester  state  in  writing  and  un- 
der oath  the  nature  of  his  interest  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Information  will  be 
used  if  the  application  is  granted.  The  sec- 
tion concludes:  'Upon  receipt  of  such  an 
application  the  Commission  will  take  action 
thereon,  having  due  regard  to  statutory  re- 
strictions, its  rules  and  the  public  interest." 
The  FTC  obviously  falls  to  recognize  that  the 
[POI]  act  specifically  provides  that  persons 
requesting  information  no  longer  are  re- 
quired to  state  why  they  want  it.  Any  in- 
formation not  falling  under  any  of  the  law's 
nine  categories  of  exemptions  is  deemed  pub- 
lic Information  and  is  to  be  released  with- 
out qualification." 

This  official  opinion  is  supported  by  the 
views  of  competent  individuals  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  For  example.  Mr.  Sam  Archi- 
bald of  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
who  has  done  his  own  survey  of  agency  reg- 
ulations under  the  FOI  Act,  says  those  of  the 
FTC  are  the  worst. 

Because  of  their  complexity,  the  Commis- 
sion's Information  policies  and  practices  will 
be  analysed  in  sections. 

(a)  Public  documents.  Sec.  4.9  of  the  Com- 
mission's Rules  of  Practice  designates  si>eciflc 
documents  as  •public",  including  annual  re- 
port, descriptions  of  FTC  organization,  etc., 
cease  and  desist  orders,  industry  guides, 
"texts  or  digests  of  selected  advisory  opin- 
ions" (emphasis  supplied),  rules,  reports  of 
FTC  decisions  in  adjudicative  proceedings 
(including  "initial  decisions"  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers) a  record  of  votes  of  Commission 
members  on  every  proceeding,  pleadings,  mo- 
tions,  orders,   transcripts   of   hearings,    ex- 
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hlblts,  etc.,  in  adjudicative  and  court  pro- 
ceedings, published  staff  and  Commission 
reports,  agreements  containing  consent  cease 
and  desist  orders,  news  releases,  copies  of 
laws,  approved  compliance  reports  and  as- 
surances of  voluntary  compliance  (except 
where,  upon  an  application  showing  proper 
Justification,  the  party  filing  a  compliance 
report  or  assurance  may  have  granted  his  re- 
quest that  it  be  classified  as  confidential). 
The  project  found  several  of  the  above 
categories  of  documents  to  be  less  public 
In  practice  than  on  paper.  Advisory  opinions 
are  never  printed  in  full  text,  for  example. 
Only  digests  are  made  public,  with  no 
identifying  details  or  background  informa- 
tion. This  jxDlicy  is  objectionable,  for  It  pre- 
cludes effective  public  criticism  of  important 
Commission  decisions  for  under  the  agency's 
rules.  Sec.  1.3,  Advisory  Opinions  are  binding 
on  the  Commission  until  revoked.  The  Com- 
mission keeps  secret  the  identity  of  appli- 
cants for  advisorj'  opinions  because,  It  says, 
guaranteed  confidentiality  is  necessary  to 
"attract"  businessmen  into  the  program.  Now, 
there  are  several  responses  to  this.  One  is 
that  government  must  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  secret  lawmalUng,  especially  where, 
as  here,  it  is  possible  to  take  financial  or 
political  advantage  of  secret  dealings.  And 
to  compound  the  problem,  secrecy  prevents 
members  of  the  public  who  might  seek  rev- 
ocation of  an  advisory  opinion  because  of 
its  background,  contents  or  lack  of  com- 
pliance there-with  from  knov^ng  about  it. 
This  is  particularly  serious  since  the  check- 
ing on  such  matters.  See  section  on  com- 
pliance. 

Another  response  is  that  no  evidence  exists 
that  businessmen  would  make  less  use  of  this 
program  if  the  secrecy  were  removed.  In  fact 
the  available  evidence  points  the  other  way: 
In  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  contents  of 
consent  cease  and  desist  orders  have  for  the 
first  time  been  made  public;  yet,  according 
to  staff  interviews,  this  change  in  policy  had 
no  discernible  adverse  effect  on  the  number 
of  businessmen  electing  to  proceed  by  this 
route.  In  any  case,  relatively  few  advisory 
opinions"  are  sought  by  businessmen,  and 
this  is  for  a  reason  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  secrecy.  According  to  inter^'lews  with 
lawyers  who  deal  frequently  with  the  FTC, 
most  businessmen  avoid  seeking  advisory 
opinions  mainly  because  they  know  that  the 
Commission  is  likely  to  advise  them  conser- 
vatively. 

The  FTC  frequently  explains  its  reasons  for 
refusing  to  divulge  the  identity  of  and  in- 
formation about  applicants  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting trade  secrets,  etc.  If  this  were  really 
the  case  then  information  should  be  withheld 
only  in  cases  in  which  individual  business 
entitles  seek  advice,  not  where  ind\istry-wide 
trade  associations  apply  for  opinions — since 
presumably  trade  associations,  generally  in- 
terested In  self-regulation,  have  little  need 
to  keep  information  secret.  Project  requests, 
however,  for  access  to  full  texts  of  advisory 
opinions  given  to  trade  as.soclatlons  were  con- 
sistently denied,  except  that  one  opinion — 
given  to  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists — was  finally  made  available  to  us, 
but  only  "t)ecause  we  [the  CommlEsion)  have 
been  Informed  that  the  requesting  party  pub- 
lished [the  opinion  1  in  its  Journal  at  the 
time  of  issuance."  (Letter  from  Chairman 
Dixon  to  John  Schulz,  October  25,  1968). "^ 

The  fate  of  that  opinion  is  Instructive  of 
an  additional  disadvantage  of  advisory 
opinion  secrecy  Not  only  was  it  published 
in  a  trade  journal,  as  the  Commission  stated, 
but  the  attorney  who  obtained  It — former 
FTC  Chairman  Earl  Klntner — shared  in  the 
publicity.  This  experience  suggests  that  PTC 
advisory  opinion  secrecy  permits  recipient 
attorneys  to  publicize  them  selectively  as 
they  choose,  thus  in  effect  marketing  their 
dealings  with  government. 

Finally,  if  protection  of  trade  secrets  is 
a  central  concern  of  advisory  opinion  con- 
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fldentiallty.  there  khould  be  some  sort  of 
statute  of  Umltatlins  on  secrecy.  There  la 
none,  as  we  were  Informed  by  staff  In  the 
Division  of  Advisory  Opinions  as  well  a«  by 
Washington.  D.C.    [ 

Assurances  of  voluntary  compllGince  and 
compliance  reporta  while  generally  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  some  sense  of  the  word 
(we  were  assured  ^y  staff  Interviewed  that 
very  few  of  these  documents  are  held  con- 
fidential) ,  In  fact  provide  minimal  dlsclo«\ire 
of  information.  Thei  agency  achieves  minimal 
dlsclosure-ln-fact  ^  these  document*  In 
two  ways.  First,  th^  only  text  It  permit*  to 
b«  made  public  14  extremely  general  and 
conclusory — public  i  assurances  of  voluntary 
compliance  and  compliance  reports  both 
contain  only  langut^e  like  "X.Y.Z.  has  ceased 
less  In  the  manner  dls- 
11  not  do  so  again."  All 
itlons  from  challenged 
meat  of  such  oaaea — 
are  held  absolutely  confidential  (we  re- 
quested and  were  refused  them  by  everyone 
up  to  and  Including  the  Chairman)  Second, 
to  say  that  these  t^ts  are  made  "public"  Is 
to  stretch  the  word:  a  single  copy  of  each  Is 
placed  In  ring-binders  In  the  drcket  room 
of  the.  agency's  c^tral  office  building  In 
the  Chairman  himself. 

But  no  copies  ari  made  or  distributed  to 
anyone  and  no  ne^  releases  on  them  are 
Issued."  In  other  w»rds,  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  pulfllc  will  ever  learn  of  a 
businessman's  transgression.  The  handling 
of  these  records  provides  an  example  of  par- 
tial secrecy  at  the  PTC.  As  such,  It  permits 
the  agency  to  pnxialm  (when  challenged) 
that  such  Information  Is  public  while  effec- 
tively keeping  it  from  the  general  public. 
Other  examples  if  partial  secrecy  at  the 
FTC  Include  consetit  orders  and  news  re- 
leases. Proposed  consent  orders  are  made 
"public"  without  publicity — a  single  copy  Is 
placed  at  the  central  office;  they  remain 
public  for  thirty  daiys.  As  for  News  Releases, 
even  where  they  aije  Issued  about  deceptive 
practice  cases,  for  etample,  they  are  typically 
so  laced  with  opaqiie  legalisms  that  (even  in 
the  opinion  of  menajbers  of  the  trade  press  in 
Washington  D.C.)  lit  is  difficult  to  extract 
any  usable  Information  from  tliem.  IX  re- 
porters trained  in  t^e  field  can't  get  the  mes- 
mers? 

limited  publicity  Is  the 
Ing  of  the  transcripts 
ublic  hearings"  as  those 
on  consumer  protec- 
ractlce  (which  will  be 
too,  according  to  Chair- 
man Dixon)  Is  forlthe  Commission  to  pur- 
chase one  copy  of  a  bearing  transcript  and 
place  It  in  the  Docket  Room  of  Its  central 
office  In  Washington  D.C."  Of  course,  any 
interested  (affluen^)  citizen  can  purchase 
his  own  copy  of  anj  hearing  transcript  from 
Ward  &  Paul,  stebographers,  at  only  50f 
a  page.  I 

(b)  Confidential  Information,  S  410  speci- 
fies certain  rather  broad  categories  of  mat- 
ters specifically  deemed  confidential  by  the 
Commission.  Thes^  categories  are  roughly 
those  defined  as  exemptions  in  the  PHDI  Act, 
thus — 
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"5  4.11  Confldentia 

"(a)  The  records 
are  exempt  from 
spection  .  .  .  Inclu 

"(1)  Records  relajted  solely  to  the  Internal 
personnel  rules  and  practices  of  the  Com- 
mission 

"(2)  Trade  secret^  and  names  of  customers 
and  commercial  or  Qnanclal  information  ob- 
tained from  any  person  which  is  customarily 


privileged  or  whlcl 
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is  expressly  received  by 
the  Commission  In  i»nfldence.  Including  .  .  . 
reports  of  compliance  and  assurances  of  vol- 
untary compliance  classified  as  confidential 
pursuant  to  S  4.9(f) ;  * 
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"(3)  Official  minutes  of  Commission  meet- 
ings; 

"(4)  Interagency  tx  Intra-agency  memo- 
randums which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  to  a  private  party  In  Utlgatlon  with  the 
Commission; 

"(5)  Personnel  and  medical  files  and  simi- 
lar files  which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy; 

"(b)  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  private  party  .  .  .;   ... 

"(c)  ...  All  other  records  and  Informa- 
tion of  the  Commission  not  clearly  identifia- 
ble not  listed  In  the  current  Index  of  the 
public  records  of  the  Commission  also  con- 
stitute   a    part    of    Its    confidential    records 

We  found  that  in  practice  the  Commission 
appeals  broadly  and  woodenly  to  most  of 
these  categories  to  support  non-disclosure  of 
various  kinds  of  documentary  information, 
and  that  it  uses  other  tactics  to  avoid  dis- 
closure of  agency  records. 

Trade  secrets,  commercial  and  financial 
information,  etc. 

One  example  of  the  use  of  this  category  of 
exemption  is  discussed  above  (advisory  opin- 
ions). A  more  significant  example  is  the  un- 
successful series  of  attempts  made  over  the 
last  year  by  Professor  Kenneth  Culp  Davis  to 
secure  Commission  disclosure  of  samples  of 
pre-merger  clearances  issued  by  the  FTC. 

Professor  Davis'  ordeal  began  In  August 
1966,  when  he  visited  Chairman  Dixon  and 
requested  "to  examine  Commission  files 
showing  clearances  for  mergers.  .  .  ."  (Letter 
to  Chairman  Dixon.  Nov.  14,  1966).  Mr.  Dixon 
refused,  suggesting  a  request  by  letter,  which 
Professor  Davis  obligingly  made  in  November. 
Id.  In  December,  he  made  a  revised  request, 
limited  to  the  files  of  "the  three  latest  ccuea 
in  which  the  Commission  has  granted  clear- 
ance for  merger."  (Davis*  letter  to  EMxon, 
Dec.  22,  1966).  On  Jan.  13,  1967,  Chairman 
Dixon  responded,  agreeing  to  make  public 
only  digests  of  pre-merger  matters,  on  the 
si)eclflc  analogy  of  advisory  opinions.  (Dix- 
on's letter  to  Davis,  Jan.  13,  1967) .  Professor 
Davis  wrote  back  Immediately  expressing  his 
dissatisfaction  as  a  scholar  with  digests : 

"[lit  [publication  of  digests]  does  not 
meet  my  need  to  examine  the  files.  You  are 
quite  right  in  sa3rlng  that  I  want  to  know 
the  law  and  policy  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  such  clearances,  but  such  digests 
clearly  will  not  suffice."  Davis  letter  to  Dixon. 
Jan.  19.  1968. 

He  then  repeated  his  request,  stressing  the 
scholarly  nat\ire  of  his  Interests:  " 

"My  purpose  is  wholly  scholarly.  I  have  ab- 
solutely no  Interest  In  the  kind  of  business 
facts  a  corporation  typically  wants  kept  con- 
fidential .  .  .;  such  facts  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  files  I  examine.  My  lifetime  project  Is  to 
try  to  understand  the  administrative  proc- 
ess. .  .  ." 

This  letter  was  apparently  Ignored,  and 
Professor  Davis  sent  two  follow-ups  In  Oc- 
tober and  one  in  November,  1967,  requesting 
"permission  to  examine  Commission  files 
showing  interpretations  made  in  pre-merger 
clearances  during  1966  and  1967."  Davis'  let- 
ter to  Dixon,  Oct.  13,  1967.  Finally,  on  Nov. 
27.  1967.  came  the  Commission's  single- 
spaced  three-page  response— denjrlng  Pro- 
fessor Davis'  request."  In  this  letter,  pre- 
merger clearances  have  been  fully  concep- 
tualized as  advisory  opinions,  and  the  agency 
goes  on  record  as  exceptionally  solicitous  of 
Information  handed  over  to  the  agency  by 
persons  who  approach  It  voluntarily,  thvis: 

'■(Plarties  who  approach  the  agency  In  this 
p>osture  [voluntarily]  are  entitled  to  an  even 
greater  degree  of  protection  than  those 
against  whom  it  has  been  necessary  to  Invoke 
mandatory  procedures  for  no  law  compels 
them  to  come  in  and  make  the  dlsclosuree 
they  make.  Instead  they  do  so  of  their  own 
free  will  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  which  the  agency  afforda,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  the  secrets  which  tbey 
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voluntarily  unfold  will  be  held  In  strictest 
confidence  by  the  public  agency.  .  .  ."  Com- 
mission letter  to  Davis.  Nov.  27.  1967,  1-z. 

But  Commissioner  Elman  disagreed,  con- 
vincingly. In  a  separate  statement: 

"In  my  view,  there  is  no  substantial  In- 
terest which  would  be  harmed  by  letting 
Professor  Davis  examine  these  materials. 
Professor  Davis  is  not  asking  to  see  any  cor- 
respondence or  records  which  the  Commis- 
sion secured  under  a  pledge  that  they  woxUd 
be  kept  secret."  Id.  p.  4. 

Professor  Davis  answered  on  Nov.  29,  1967, 
citing  relevant  provisions  of  the  POI  Act  and 
commenting  that  he  Intended  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  various  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
Commission's  handling  of  the  matter.  This 
produced  a  bristling  Commission  response 
dated  Dec.  15,  1967,  in  which  Professor  Davis' 
view  of  the  FOI  Act  was  hotly  rejected  and 
the  following  statement  appeared: 

"In  closing,  the  Commission  wishes  to  add 
one  or  two  other  observations.  While  It  feels 
that  there  must  somewhere  be  an  end  to  this 
dialogue,  you  may  be  assured  that  It  is  also 
our  desire  to  have  you  work  with  us  rather 
than  against  us  and  that  the  Commission 
has  here  evidenced  a  wish  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  every  way  it  properly  can.  A  great 
number  of  our  top  level  personnel  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  In  making  available  to 
you  all  the  information  which  could  be  re- 
leased and  the  Commission  Itself  has  spent 
an  unusual  amount  of  time  in  considering 
this  Individual  request  becaiise  It  considered 
the  matter  to  be  Important  and  because  it 
wished  to  cooperate  with  you  In  the  work 
you  are  doing.  But  It  Is  evident  that  coopera- 
tion involves  considerable  give  and  take  on 
both  sides  and  not  the  complete  capitulation 
of  one  side  to  the  other.  Certainly,  this  Com- 
mission will  not  be  forced  into  that  sort  of 
cooperation  by  undisguised  threats  that  re- 
quest will  be  made  for  Congressional  action, 
which  are  not  to  be  expected  from  one  of 
your  outstanding  reputation  and  which  the 
Commission  cannot  believe  were  Intended  in 
the  manner  stated."  Commission  letter  to 
Davis  at  2,  Dec.  15,  1987. 

Once  again.  Commissioner  Elman  dis- 
agreed, stating  that  he  "does  not  regard  Pro- 
fessor Davis'  letter  ...  as  carrying  any 
'threats.'  A  citizen  has  the  right  to  bring 
matters  of  public  concern  to  the  attention 
of  Interested  committees  of  Congress.  No  gov- 
ernment agency  should  feel  threatened  by 
such  a  proposed  course  of  action."  Id.  3. 

Not  yet  discouraged,  Professor  Davis  sent 
yet  another  letter  Jan.  2,  1968,  focusing  on 
merger  files  containing  no  confidential  In- 
formation, and  making  a  new,  more  limited 
request : 

"I  request  access  to  the  Commission's  pre- 
merger files  to  the  extent  of  examining  the 
names  of  corporations  Involved  in  applica- 
tions for  pre-merger  clearances,  and  only  to 
that  extent."  Davis  letter  to  Dixon,  Jan.  2, 
1968. 

The  Chairman's  response,  Jan.  18,  1968, 
was  another  denial,  stating,  inter  alia: 

"Certainly,  the  question  of  disclosure  of 
the  names  of  corporations  Involved  ...  Is 
undoubtedly  the  most  confidential  Informa- 
tion of  all  and  would  be  the  very  last  thing 
the  Commission  would  make  public."  Dixon 
letter  to  Davis,  Jan.  18,  1968,  at  1. 

On  February  20,  1968,  Professor  Davis  wrote 
again,  this  time  appealing  to  the  whole  Com- 
mission from  the  Chairman's  letter  of  Jan. 
18,  1968,  arguing  his  case  In  terms  of  the 
FOI  Act.  and  requesting  only  "those  papers 
in  the  clearance  files  that  are  not  within 
one  of  the  nine  exemptions  to  the  Informa- 
tion Act." 

This  approach  was  equally  unsuccessful — 
on  April  30.  1968,  the  Commission  Informed 
the  Professor  that  It  had  once  more  denied 
his  request  (Ck)mmlMloner  Elman  dissent- 
ing) ,  emphasizing  once  again  the  need  to 
extend  confidential  treatment  of  voluntary 
submissions  by  buslneesmen. 
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At  this  point.  Professor  Davis  gave  up.  at 
least  for  this  year,  sadder  but  wiser  about 
the  realities  of  the  administrative  process. 

INTERAGENCY    MEMORANDA 

During  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
project  learned  that  a  series  of  staff  memo- 
randa existed  providing  a  rather  complete 
breakdown  of  applications  for  complaint  re- 
ceived by  the  PTC  (containing  such  figures 
as  total  numbers  of  complaints  received, 
numbers  from  various  sources  [White  House, 
Congress,  Federal  Agencies,  direct  submis- 
sions to  the  Commission,  etc.).  numbers 
from  various  categories  of  applicants  [gen- 
eral public,  competitors,  consumer  groups, 
members  of  Congress,  etc.],  numbers  by 
state,  by  Industry  sector,  by  economic 
region). 

Copies  of  these  memos  were  requested 
from  the  adnUnlstraUve  officer  (Monroe  Day) 
who  prepares  them;  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  told  not  to  give  us  any  Information.  We 
then  approached  the  Chairman,  who  denied 
our  request,  reciting  the  "inter-agency  mem- 
orandum" exemption  to  the  FOI  Act.  The 
interviewer  responded  that  these  particular 
memoranda  did  not  seem  to  contain  the  sort 
of  Information  which  Justifies  that  exemp- 
tion (e.g.,  critical,  evaluative  comments; 
notes  of  plans,  tactics,  etc. — information 
which  agency  personnel  would  be  loathe  to 
Include  in  memos  if  they  were  public) ;  these 
memos,  in  contrast,  contain  only  objective 
factual  data.  The  Chairman  was  unim- 
pressed; woodenly  applying  the  phrase  "In- 
teragency memoranda"  he  repeated  his  re- 
fusal. 

Copies  of  these  memoranda  were  eventu- 
ally made  available  by  Commission  action 
upon  the  formal  request  discussed  earlier. 
The  project  encountered  two  other  Infor- 
mation problems  which  involve  agency 
memoranda.  One  was  a  single  case  of  re- 
fusal by  the  FTC  staff  and  the  Chairman  to 
identify  certain  specific  documents  In  the 
Commission's  possession  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit a  subsequent  request  for  access  to  them. 
This  sort  of  ploy  is  a  problem  since  the  FOI 
Act  and  FTC  rules,  above,  require  disclosure 
only  of  "identifiable  records."  The  Attorney 
General's  Memorandum  analysing  the  Act, 
however,  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  agencies 
should  not  try  to  avoid  disclosing  documents 
by  refusing  to  identify  them  where  the  re- 
questing party  gives  a  reasonably  specific 
description  of  what  he  wants.  Says  the 
Memorandum:  "This  requirement  of  identi- 
fication is  not  to  be  used  as  a  method  of 
withholding  records."  Attorney  General's 
Memorandum,  p.  23.  (Quoting  Senate  Report 
on  the  Act.  p.  8) . 

The  requirement  was  so  used  In  this  caae: 
since  the  project  could  not  identify  the  rec- 
ords in  question  ( certain  compliance  files  the 
exact  form  of  which  was  not  known),  it  was 
not  possible  to  include  them  In  the  formal 
request  to  the  Commission  for  data,  and  they 
have  never  been  disclosed. 

The  other  problem,  somewhat  related,  is 
really  as  much  a  matter  of  information  pol- 
icy. Briefly,  it  is  that  the  FTC  falls  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  its  performance.  It  is 
thus  able  to  turn  down  requests  for  relevant 
information  for  the  unique  reason  that  it 
has  no  information  on  the  topics  of  Interest 
and  that  to  process  basic  data  to  produce 
such  Information  would  be  either  Impossible 
or  prohibitively  expensive.  The  project  en- 
countered this  phenomenon  several  times, 
but  the  clearest  example  was  the  Commis- 
sion's response  to  certain  demands  for  infor- 
mation made  in  the  formal  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  agency  under  §  4.11  of  its  Rules. 
This  request,  made  September  30.  1968  by 
letter  under  oath  from  Professor  John 
Schulz  to  Chairman  Dixon  Included  the  fol- 
lowing questions'*  about  enforcement  costs 
in  the  Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices: 

"Question  6:  What  are  the  total  expendi- 
tures which  have  been  allocated  to  the  pros- 
ecution (and/or  handling)  of  these  matters 
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[deceptive  practice  matters  In  litigation, 
consent  settlement,  informal  disposition, 
under  Investigation  for  guides,  etc.]  up  to 
the  present  time? 

"Question  7 :  What  is  the  present  status  of 
each  of  these  matters  [above]  and  what  ad- 
ditional funds  does  the  Commission  antici- 
pate will  be  required  to  resolve  each  of  these 
cases,  assuming  respondents  (participants) 
exhaust  all  administrative  and  Judicial  rem- 
edies?" Letter  to  Dixon.  Sept.  30.  1968.  p.  3. 
Previous  answers  Indicate  that  the  total 
number  of  matters  in  each  category  Is  very 
small;  e.g..  24  cases  In  litigation.  23  pending 
consent  settlement,  29  pending  Informal 
settlement,  etc.  Yet  the  Commission's  re- 
sponse to  questions  6  and  7  was : 

"Question  6:  The  basic  information  Is 
available  from  the  Commission's  Time  and 
Action  data.  .  .  .  However,  in  order  to  com- 
pile the  information  requested,  the  Commis- 
sion staff  would  be  required  to  write  at  least 
four  computer  programs.  Several  days  1 1 )  of 
machine  time  would  also  be  required.  This 
would  require  at  least  ten  man  days  of  work. 
"Question  7:  The  basic  information  is  not 
presently  available.  Because  of  the  many 
variables  Involved,  the  Commission  has  not 
been  successful  In  the  past  In  accurately  an- 
ticipating total  costs."  Dixon  letter  to 
Schulz,  Oct.  25,  1968,  pp.  5-6. 

It  seems  that  this  sort  of  information 
should  have  a  high  priority  because  of  Its 
usefulness  for  cost-benefit  analysis.  Its  ab- 
sence from  FTC  files  Is  one  indication  of  that 
agency's  failure  to  utilize  cost-beneflt  tech- 
niques. 

An  even  more  egregious  FTC  failure  to 
gather  relevant  information  was  disclosed  by 
the  Commission's  response  to  Question  5  of 
our  formal  request: 

■  Question  5:  What  Is  the  size  in  terms  of 
annual  sales  of  each  of  the  respondents  (par- 
ticipants) Involved  In  the  matters  [listed 
above]?" 
The  Commission's  response  was : 
"Annual  sales  are  not  maintained  as  gen- 
eral Information  in  deceptive  practice  mat- 
ters. This  Is  simply  because  sales  volume  Is 
frequently  only  one  of  the  many  considera- 
tions in  assessing  the  Impact  of  a  particular 
practice."  Dixon's  letter  at  5. 

Of  course,  if  no  Information  Is  kept,  sales 
would  seem  to  be  not  one  of  many  factors, 
but  no  factor  actually.  The  implications  of 
this  have  been  discussed  In  the  section  of 
this  report  dealing  with  FTC  failure  to  es- 
tablish priorities. 

Needless  to  say,  failure  to  keep  adequate 
files  and  records  is  more  the  responsibility  of 
the  staff  heads  than  the  Commissioners.  In 
fact,  the  latter  occasionally  discover  that 
information  In  which  they  are  interested 
does  not  exist  or  cannot  be  retrieved  due  to 
inadequate  record-keeping.  For  example.  In 
April,  1967,  the  Commission  directed  its  staff 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  agency's  experience 
with  insurance  cases  over  the  last  five  years 
setting  inter  alia,  "the  number  of  complaints 
received."  Responded  the  intrepid  staff: 

"NUMBER  OF  COMPLAINTS  RECEIVED 

"The  basic  information  for  this  item  is 
contained  primarily  in  the  closed  prelimi- 
nary correspondence  files  in  the  Division 
of  Legal  Records.  These  files  are  not  indexed 
as  to  subject  matter  and  Include  anti-trust 
as  well  as  deceptive  practice  matters,  general 
inquiries  and  other  types  of  letters  as  well 
as  complaints.  Thus,  to  extract  the  letters 
containing  complaints  regarding  Insurance 
would  require  an  individual  examination  of 
the  entire  number  filed  over  the  last  five 
years.  Figures  from  the  Records  Division 
show  that  the  total  number  of  all  closed 
preliminary  files  have  averaged  about  5,000 
per  year,  which  amounts  to  a  total  of  some 
25,000  files  since  January  1,  1962.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  complaints  on  Insurance, 
much  fewer  In  number,  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  closed  files  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Ouldance."  Memorandum  to  Com- 
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mission  from  William  8.  Hill,  Att'y,  Bureau 
of  Deceptive  Practices,  June  21,  1967,  p.  1. 

(3)    Investigatory  Piles  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Purposes. 

This  exemption  from  the  POI  Act  Is  used 
most  by  the  FTC  to  cloak  its  activities  in 
secrecy,  for  the  aigency  treats  every  kind  of 
investigation  as  being  vrtthln  the  exemption. 
Thus,  for  example,  whether  members  of  our 
project    requested    information    concerning 
matters     under     preliminary     investigation 
(Which  are  carried  on  between  the  time  an 
application  for  complaint  is  received  from  a 
member  of  the  public  and  the  Commission 
issues  a  complaint) ,  under  investigation  for' 
compliance  with  outstanding  orders,  or  un- 
der investigation  leading  to  issuance  of  in- 
dustry  guides,   etc.,   the   perennial   response 
of    the   staff    and    Chairman    was.    "no   dis- 
closure—investigatory files."  Now.  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  FOI  Act  is  so  broad  as  to 
permit  the  agency  nearly  to  evade  the  Act 
entirely.  In  addition,  since  the  Commission 
Is  free  to  disclose  even  information  exempted 
from  mandatory   disclosure,   its   policy   with 
respect   to    investigatory    files    represents    a 
consistent    slighting    of    consumer    interests 
in  favor  of  business  interests.  When  coupled 
with    the    fact    that     some    of    the    longest 
delays   in   FTC   administrative   action   occ\ir 
at  the  "investigation"  stage  [See  section  on 
delay],  the  agency's  confidential  handling  of 
all    investigations    is    highly    damaging    to 
thousands  of  ignorant  persons. 

3.  Collusion  with  business  interests 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  presume  active 
conspiracy  between  the  FTC  and  business 
interests.  First,  It  would  be  inappropriate 
because  the  FTC.  unlike  the  ICC.  FPC  or 
FCC,  does  not  have  a  specific  and  defined 
business  constituency.  Second,  such  a  pic- 
ture does  not  conform  to  the  complexities  of 
modern  life.  It  Is  possible,  however,  to  Infer 
certain  conditioning  patterns  from  the  so- 
ciological facts  of  Commission  and  staff  life. 
Commissioners  and  staff  do  not  live,  gen- 
erally. In  university  or  ghetto  environments, 
but  in  middle  class  suburban  areas.  They 
associate  with  other  government  bureaucrats 
and  come  into  contact  most  and  are  most 
interested  in  people  who  have  common  con- 
cerns and  related  occupations.  This  almost 
necessarily  means  a  great  deal  of  contact 
with  and  a  great  number  of  friendships  with 
businessmen,  other  government  workers,  at- 
torneys and  Congressmen.  The  Commission- 
ers have  very  little  personal  contact  with  the 
aggrieved  consumer.  His  complaint,  if  It  is 
expressed  at  all,  takes  the  form  of  an  im- 
personal letter. 

To  some  extent  their  acquaintances  among 
businessmen  are  responsible  for  FTC  mem- 
bers' reliance  on  the  businessman's  pre- 
sumptive honesty,  even  in  situations  where 
an   honest   man   might  falter. 

Not  only  is  there  close  communications 
and  contact  among  these  groups,  but  there 
is  actual  Interchange  of  Joos  Indeed,  many 
of  the  young  attorneys  In  the  Commission 
staff  view  their  experience  as  training  for 
later  corporate  work.  Their  acquaintances 
among  the  staff  and  Commission  serve  them 
well  in  this  capacity  and  multiply  the  con- 
tact and  communications  effect  discussed 
above.  Recently  two  other  agencies  saw  their 
top  political  officials  leave  to  take  high  posi- 
tions In  the  Industries  they  previously  regu- 
lated. This  is  a  common  phenomenon  in 
Washington  and  is  especially  prevalent  in 
the  case  of  the  FTC  because  of  the  potential 
power  of  the  Commission  In  the  regulation 
of  business  generally. 

The  attorney  plays  a  crucial  role  In  the 
acculturation  process  In  Washington.  He  la 
the  middleman,  the  cover."  Washington  law 
firms  specialize  in  regulatory  work  and  care- 
fully nurttire  friendships  with  Commission 
and  staff  personnel.  Their  advantages  In  ac- 
complishing their  mission  are  Immense.  They 
are  highly  paid  and  better  trained  than  the 
FTC  attorneys  with  whom  they  will  deal. 
They  have  the  attorney-client  privilege.  In- 
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addition  to  a  pervMlve  tradition  of  secrecy. 
They  have  the  adi)iantage  of  numerous  con- 
gressional and  White  House  contacts,  which 
they  can  use  by  Implication  to  deter  or  intim- 
idate staff  membe*.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage, finally,  of  hoWlng  a  covey  of  lOU's 
which  they  can  calliln  as  the  Interests  of  their 
clients  require.        ' 

The  acculturation  process  as  applied  to  the 
FTC  Is  particularly  Intense.  It  is  common 
procediire  for  trad^  associations  to  wine  and 
dine  Influential  s^ff  personnel.  The  Com- 
missioners themselves  and  particularly  the 
Chairman  are  not  tree  from  the  process.  The 
most  frightening  tiling  about  this  situation 
Is  the  fact  that  tHe  people  Involved  do  not 
seem  to  know  what  Is  happening,  that  they 
do  not  even  know  tihat  they  su-e  out  of  touch 
and  even  blind  to  certain  elements  of  society. 
Chairman  Dixon,  for  example,  gives  many 
speeches  and  is  Invited  to  numerous  ban- 
quets. At  one  of  thrm  recently  he  opened  his 
speech  with  a  remark  that — 

"SomeUmes  I  tl^lnk  that  Washington  Is 
too  far  from  anypl^e.  That's  why  I  think  It's 
a  good  Idea  to  geli  out  Into  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  And  ouo  flrst  hand  what  Is  worry- 
ing people,  or  whit  they  are  shrugging  off 
aa  unUaportant."  VHelp  Defend  the  Adver- 
tising pniiftr  ••  an  Mciress  before  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  NeW  Orleans,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  May  16,  ^967,  p.  1. 

But  what  does  "test  of  the  country"  con- 
sist of?  And  whatldoes  he  learn  there  that 
he  accepts  as  "unU  uportant"  and  "shrugged 
off?"  The  above  re  nark  was  contained  In  a 
speech  to  an  advert  sing  club  In  New  Orleans. 
Over  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Dixon  has 
traveled  outside  Washington  a  great  deal, 
delivering  some  1(H  formal  speeches  outside 
the  capltol,  but  this  great  majority  were  de- 
livered to  trade  ass  xilations."  Mr.  Dixon  has 
carried  his  culture  with  him.  He  has  spoken 
almost  exclusively  to  those  he  associates  with 
generally,  business!  aen  and  related  legal  in- 
terests. One  doesn  t  have  to  ponder  much 
to  envision  the  "unimportant"  matters 
Chairman  Dixon  has  been  learning  to  "shrug 
off." 

In  a  sense,  what  happens  to  the  Commis- 
sioners and  staff  l!  not  collusion.  Long  ex- 
posure to  an  lnt«  nse  process  has  simply 
given  them  a  certailn  perspective  based  on 
the  Inevitable  integration  of  experience  with 
self  over  time.  Thi  FTC,  In  effect,  becomes 
the  very  thing  It  Is  designed  to  regulate. 
The  evolution  of  Commission  personality  Is 
particularly  mark(d  in  an  agency  whose 
Chairman  and  cor  5  staff  have  been  under 
constant  Influence  by  Uie  regulatory  sub- 
culture for  over  sev  jn  years.  This  Is  two  years 
longer  than  anyone  else  has  ever  served  and 
it  is  worth  noting  ;hat  Mr.  Dixon's  appoint- 
ment does  not  expL  e  until  1974. 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  business  Interests  do  not  show 
much  respect  for  the  threat  of  PTC  enforce- 
ment. Edward  Wlm.  ner.  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, submitted  ai  affidavit  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  "  on  behalf  of  a  gas  sta- 
tion owner  who  had  been  threatened  and 
heavily  pressured  by  S&H  Trading  Stamp 
representatives.  Mr  Wlmmer  wrote:  "I  know 
your  flies  are  packeil  with  affidavits  and  other 
findings  similar  t<i  this  testimony,  but  It 
keeps  going  on  and  on.  Every  time  I  run  Into 
a  stamp  man,  he  ^ves  us  the  laugh  when 
we  mention  that  tl  e  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Is  going  to  (  o  something  about  this 
'business'.  "  '^' 

The  FTC's  so-call  ed  industry-wide  enforce- 
ment tools,  Industr  j  Guides  and  Trade  Regu- 
lation Riiles,  constitute  yet  another  example 
in  practice  of  the  agency's  excessive  solici- 
tude for  business  interests.  This  Is  shown 
both  by  the  theorstlcal  Justifications  given 
by  the  Commlssloi  for  their  use  and  by  its 
actual  enforcemen  ;  record  with  them.  The 
theoretical    Justlflcition    given   by   the   FTC 
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staff  "  for  preferring  to  rely  on  these  enforce- 
ment tools  focuses  on  "fairness"  to  buainesa- 
men  charged  with  violations  of  the  agency's 
laws:  It  would  not  be  fair,  so  the  argument 
runs,  to  challenge  only  one  of  many  business- 
men engaging  in  a  jjartlcular  widespread  de- 
ception; therefore,  an  industry-wide  ap- 
proach should  be  used  to  stop  all  violators 
at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  this  view  Is  not 
without  plausibility,  but  It  falls  to  consider 
fairness  to  consumers  for  actual  FTC  han- 
dling of  these  enforcement  tools  indicates 
that  they  produce  poorer  results  than  the 
agency's  "individual"  tools,  and  that  there- 
fore In  concerning  Itself  with  the  welfare  of 
a  single  hypothetical  law-breaking  business- 
man the  FTC  permits  him  and  others  to  con- 
tinue to  cause  damage  to  thousands  of  inno- 
cent consumers. 

The  poor  performance  recorded  by  the  FTC 
In  administering  guides  and  trade  regulation 
rules  are  documented  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port. It  Includes  secrecy  and  excessive  Com- 
mission delays  in  taking  action  during 
lengthy  investigations  and  compliance  sur- 
veys  (see  section  on  secrecy  and  delay). 

A  final  example  of  FTC  "business  collu- 
sion" again  involves  Ite  handling  of  volun- 
tary enforcement  techniques.  Here,  collusion 
Is  shown  strikingly  by  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission is  sometimes  more  lenient  in  regu- 
lating businessmen  than  their  own  industry 
self-regulatory  groups. 

One  major  case  of  this  startling  differ- 
ential treatment  Involves  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry, advertising  aspects  of  which  are 
simultaneously  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FTC  Act  and  the  Codes  of  the  National  As-~ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  (NAB).  An  official 
of  NAB  interviewed  on  August  21,  1968,  in- 
formed the  project  that  media  advertisers 
frequently  seek  advisory  opinions  from  the 
Commission  In  order  to  avoid  more  stringent 
NAB  Code  provisions,  arguing  that  "If  the 
PTC  says  we  can  do  it,  the  NAB  cant  stop 
us."  Other  advertisers  apply  to  the  PTX;  for 
promulgation  of  Industry  g^uldee  or  trade 
regulation  rules,  knowing  that  significant 
delays  will  occur  before  promulgation  (dur- 
ing which  they  resist  the  NAB  Codes  on  the 
grounds  that  the  PTC  has  "taken  jurisdic- 
tion") and  that  the  ultimate  rule  or  guide 
will  be  easier  to  live  with  than  the  Industry 
code. 

THZ   CORE    or   TBE    PBOBLEM :    PERSONNEL 

1.  Partisan  political  activity 
The  official  image  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is.  as  it  should  be,  that  of  a 
non-political  agency  regulating  interstate 
commerce  against  antl-competitlve  and  un- 
fair practices  in  the  public  Interest.  In  order 
to  insulate  the  agency  from  party  politics, 
the  original  law  provided  that  no  more  than 
three  Commissioners  could  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Commissioners'  tenures  run  for  seven  years 
at  staggered  Intervals.  On  the  staS  level  the 
Hatch  Act.  18  U.S.C.  Sec.  602  ( 1964) ,  prohibits 
the  soliciting  of  political  funds  by  govern- 
ment employees.  In  addition,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  forbids  party  discrimination 
in  hiring  policy. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  the  present  regime  at 
the  FTC,  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Civil  Service 
Law  are  regarded  as  mere  rhetoric  to  which 
Up  service  Is  paid  publicly,  but  which  are  in 
reality  either  Ignored  or  circumvented.  Most 
attorneys  at  the  FTC  are  labelled  as  either 
Democrat  or  Republican  and  their  party  affil- 
iation has  a  definite  Impact  on  the  positions 
they  are  offered.  All  staff  attorneys  at  the 
FTC  from  Bureau  Chief  "  to  Executive  Di- 
rector hold  their  positions  on  appointment 
from  Chairman  Dixon  who,  In  effect,  may 
replace  them  whenever  he  desires  and  reduce 
them  from  a  supergrade  to  a  GS-15.  Ideally 
then,  the  Chairman  rotates  the  PTC  staff  In 
order  to  place  the  best  men  at  the  top  of  each 
operating  bureau.  When  Mr.  Dixon  became 
Chairman  In  1960,  it  seems  that  the  "best 
men"  were  all  Democrats  and  so  any  Repub- 
lican In  a  high  position  was  offered  the  choice 
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of  either  becoming  a  trial  lawyer  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  organization  chart  or,  of  course, 
resigning  from  the  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  this  extremely  partisan  pol- 
icy, fourteen  highly  experienced  career  FTC 
men  left  the  Commission  almost  Immediate- 
ly. In  November  of  1961,  Advertising  Age 
claimed  partisan  politics  as  the  major  con- 
sideration in  a  reorganization  of  the  FTC 
and  that,  as  a  result  the  quality  of  key  per- 
sonnel •■ha(d)  deteriorated".  Advertising 
Age.  Nov.  20,  1961,  p.  13.  In  time,  most  of 
the  other  Republicans  found  It  hard  to  swal- 
low their  pride  and  left.  A  few  able  Republi- 
cans such  as  the  former  Assistant  Executive 
Director,  Basil  Mezlnes,  and  attorney  John 
Walker  have  stuck  It  out.  For  eight  years, 
however,  their  position  as  being  "out"  men, 
has  grown  Increasingly  uncomfortable. 

Of  the  nearly  five  hundred  lawyers  work- 
ing for  the  Commission  only  about  forty  are 
now  Republicans  with  approximately  twenty 
of  these  being  located  in  the  central  office. 
At  the  present  time  only  one  Republican 
holds  a  position  of  any  prominence  in  the 
operating  bureaus  of  the  FTC:  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  who  has  recently  succeeded  Sam  Wil- 
liams as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Opera- 
tions. Mr.  Moore  Is  a  Republican,  but  In  his 
case  there  Is  the  extenuating  factor  of  his 
coming  from  Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  See 
p.  110.  below.  The  extreme  partisanship  of 
the  higher  staff  combined  with  the  control 
they  wield  over  the  selection  and  promotion 
process  has  made  these  results  inevitable. 
See  p.  120,  below 

In  addition  to  permitting  his  staff  to  vio- 
late both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Civil  Service  Law  In  promotion  and  hiring 
practices.  Chairman  Dixon,  himself,  has  vio- 
lated the  Hatch  Act.  Highly  reliable  sources 
at  the  FTC  revealed  to  this  project  that 
until  recently  Mr.  Dixon  was  notorious  for 
dunning  the  agency's  personnel  down  to  the 
GS-14  level  for  political  contributions.  This 
group  Includes  approximately  one  quarter 
of  the  more  than  450  lawyers  working  In  the 
central  office  In  Washington.  The  chief  col- 
lector of  due*  used  to  be  Fletcher  Cohn  who 
holds  the  title  of  Assistant  General  Counsel 
for  Legislation  with  a  salary  of  $24,477  per 
year.  Mr.  Dixon's  reputation  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic fund  raisers  Is  reported  to  be  excel- 
lent. It  is  also  known  In  the  high  echelons 
of  the  Commission  that  Chairman  Dixon  Is 
openly  proud  of  his  fund  raising,  and  well 
he  might  be.  His  methods  would  make  any 
chairman  of  an  alumni  fund  raising  com- 
mittee jealous.  Members  of  the  staff  have 
testified  to  receiving  solicitation  cards  from 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  with  a 
code  number  in  the  corner  which  everyone 
involved  knew  would  indicate  to  Chairman 
Dixon  who  gave  and  who  did  not.  This  out- 
rageous method  of  solicitation  was  not  well 
received  by  those  who  were  being  coerced  to 
give  against  their  will.  Eventually,  the  threat 
of  action  by  the  Justice  Department  under 
the  Hatch  Act  forced  Chairman  Dixon  to 
give  up  this  political  exploitation  of  his  em- 
ployees. He  now  uses  more  discreet  methods 
to  do  his  political  fund  raising  Inside  the 
FTC.  Now,  for  example,  he  personally  asks 
his  subordinates  to  buy  SlOO-a-plate  tickets 
to  Democratic  fund  raising  dinners.  Thus 
Chairman  Dixon  persists  in  playing  partisan 
politics,  while  neglecting  his  responsibilities 
as  a  public  servant. 

2.   The  FTC  and  Congress 

Even  more  destructive  for  the  Commis- 
sion's sense  of  purpose  and  for  Its  non-po- 
lltlcal  Image  are  the  Congressional  politics 
which  permeate  the  PTC.  Response  to  Con- 
gressional pressures  has  had  a  telling  effect 
on  possible  priorities  for  action,  theoretically 
set  according  to  the  Importance  of  the  social 
Issue  Involved. 

Accordingly  to  Joseph  W.  Shea,  Secretary 
of  the  PTC,  any  letter  which  comes  In  to  the 
Commission  from  a  Congressman's  office  Is 
marked  specially  with  a  sticker  saying  "ex- 
pedite". The  sticker  gives  the  letter  a  spe- 
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clal  priority  and  assures  the  Congressman 
of  an  answer  within  five  days.  No  distinction 
Is  made  between  letters  from  complaining 
constituents  which  Congressmen  routinely 
■buck"  over  to  the  FTC  and  those  from  the 
congressmen.  Approximately  110  letters  are 
received  from  Congressmen  each  month  with 
only  a  few  of  these  originating  in  the  Con- 
gressman's office  (see  appendix  12).  Yet  all 
these  letters  are  answered  In  detaU  oy 
vounger  members  of  the  staff  for  whom  this 
type  of  busywork  is  a  constant  annoyance, 
yi  one  attorney  complained.  "A  letter  comes 
in  from  a  Congressman  and  everyone  drops 
whatever  they  are  doing  and  takes  care  of 
It  .  Great  importance  is  atUched  by  the 

higher  staff  to  answering  these  letters  fully 
and  properly.  .  .  .  How  can  you  do  a  job  with 
that  kind  of  continual  interruption?" 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is,  of  course, 
that  all  matters  which  the  Congressmen 
deem  Important  are  handled  by  telephone 
or  in  person.  Such  personal  contacts  are  not 
very  difficult  to  arrange  for.  as  one  lawyer 
in  the  Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices  stated, 
"Everyone  who  wants  to  go  anywhere  at  the 
FTC  has  a  political  connection,"  and  then 
quite  forthrlghtly  named  the  Congressman 
who  was  his  sponsor. 

The  personal  Influence  of  Congressmen  be- 
gins at  the  top  of  the  agency.  Chairman 
Dixon  was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
under  heavy  pressure  from  the  late  Senator 
Kefauver.  The  runner-up  for  the  chairman- 
ship A  Everette  Maclntyre,  was  sponsored 
by  Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas.  He  was 
given  the  next  available  Commissioner's  post 
as  a  consolation  prize.  Casual  scrutiny  of 
the  FTC  reveals  a  number  of  other  political 
sponsors.  One  day  late  last  summer  this 
project  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr. 
William  Jibb  in  his  office.  (According  to  re- 
porters who  deal  with  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion regularly,  Mr.  Jibb,  the  Office's  Director, 
is  rarelv  there.  From  my  own  experience  I 
have  found  this  to  be  true.  Mr.  Wilbur 
Weaver  Mr.  Jlbb's  assistant,  seems  to  be 
able  to  run  the  office  quite  capably  without 
apparent  aid  from  Mr.  Jibb.)  Mr.  Jibb  In- 
sisted on  telling  me  that  he  had  been  an 
old  college  roommate  and  political  aid  to 
Senator  Smathers  of  Florida. 

Other  members  of  the  Commission's  staff 
are  less  talkative  about  their  political  con- 
nections, which  are  none  the  less  well  known. 
Take  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Shea,  for  example.  He 
comes  from  Boston  and  his  official  title  as 
stated  on  his  biography  reads.  "Secretary 
and  Congressional  Liaison  Officer",  although 
In  the  Commission  telephone  book  and 
budget  control  reports  that  he  Is  listed  sim- 
ply as  "Secretary".  His  biography  also  notes 
that  he  "came  to  Washington,  D.C..  April 
19,  1934,  under  sponsorship  of  Speaker  John 
W."  McCormack  as  a  clerk  at  $1,000  per  an- 
num and  attended  evening  law  school." 
Around  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  he  is 
known  "to  be  like  a  son"  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House.  His  biography  also  notes  mys- 
teriously that  he  "has  accrued  sick  leave  of 
2  211  hours  and  maximum  annual  leave",  a 
piece  of  information  not  normally  placed  In 
FTC  biographies.  The  1965  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission study  of  FTC  management  practices 
seemed  disturbed  by  this  fact  and  the  un- 
usually high  supergrade  of  GS-16  with  a 
salary  of  $25,875  occupied  by  Mr.  Shea.  Their 
report  stated : 

"The  Secretary's  position  was  placed  in 
grade  GS-16  upon  the  statements  of  the 
Chairman  regarding  the  personal  contribu- 
tions the  Secretary  has  made  to  the  Com- 
mission through  his  highly  successful  per- 
sonal contacts  outside  the  Commission. 
Personal  contributions  of  this  nature  do  not 
permit  their  delegation  to  subordinates  In 
the  principal's  absence.  The  other  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary — i.e.,  the  preparation 
of  the  Minutes  and  maintaining  the  official 
records  of  the  Commission — were  not  fac- 
tors Influencing  the  classification  of  this 
position."  p.  48. 
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Other  officers  In  high  positions  at  the  FTC 
have  political  contacts  or  relations  similar  to 
Mr.  Shea's.  John  W.  Brookfield,  (GS-15. 
$22,695)  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pood 
and  Drug  Advertising  In  the  Bureau  of  De- 
ceptive Practices,  Is  the  nephew  of  the  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Rep.  Howard  W.  Smith.  Fletcher  Cohn 
(OS-16,  $24,477)  Is  a  product  of  the  old 
Memphis  political  machine  of  Boss  Crump 
and  was  retired  to  the  PTC  after  falling  to 
win  a  third  term  to  the  Tennessee  legislature. 
According  to  Richard  Harwood  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  Mr.  Cohn  is  "the  FTXJ's  lobbyist 
and  Ambassador  to  Capitol  Hill".  Washing- 
ton Post,  March  27,  1966,  p.  El.  Cecil  G. 
Miles  (03-17,  $26,960)  Is  a  close  acquaint- 
ance of  his  fellow  Arkansan,  Representative 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  and  also  Bureau  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade.  Michael  J. 
•Vltale  (GS-16,  $24,477)  from  Newark,  N.J. 
Is  sponsored  by  his  Congressman.  Rep.  Ro- 
dlno,  and  at  the  present  time  Is  a  Division 
Chief  In  the  Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices. 
And  the  list  goes  on. 

Perhaps  the  Congressman  with  the  most 
Influence  In  the  decisions  of  the  FTC  is  Rep. 
Joe  Elvins  of  Tennessee,  who  Is  also  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee which  approves  the  FTC's  budget.  As 
one  staff  member  of  the  FTC  put  it,  "Ambi- 
tious staff  attorneys  at  the  FTC  who  are 
from  Tennessee  have  to  know  Joe  Evlns." 
Thus,  when  a  political  friend.  Judge  Casto  C. 
Geer,  desired  a  job  In  Tennessee  near  his 
home  town,  the  PTC  was  obliging  and  set  up 
an  office  In  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  although 
the  Commission  doesn't  have  offices  In  such 
urban  areas  as  Detroit  and  Philadelphia. 

When  the  FTC  wanted  an  economist  for 
its  Division  of  Economic  Evidence,  it  selected 
Harrison  F.  Houghton,  the  chief  economist 
from  Joe  Evlns'  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Mr.  Houghton  has  subsequently 
been  made  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economics. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  all  con- 
gressional pressure  Is  bad.  The  FTC  has 
reacted  to  the  demands  of  such  men  from 
the  HUl  as  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  and 
Representative  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  the  re- 
sults being  Investigations  Into  Insurance 
frauds,  home  Improvement  frauds,  decep- 
tive auto  warranties  and  deleterious  frozen 
foods.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  Issues 
were  Important,  pressure  was  applied  open- 
ly for  the  public  good,  and  the  FTC  should 
Indeed  have  acted  on  Its  own. 

Unseen  Influences  from  other  Congress- 
men, however,  have  had  other  effects.  Some- 
times they  amount  simply  to  the  mlsalloca- 
tion  of  scarce  resources  for  a  small  Investi- 
gation In  a  Congressman's  home  district. 
In  other  cases,  such  as  the  quiet  opening 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  Office  to  accommodate 
Rep.  Evlns'  political  crony,  we  have  a  gross 
mlsallocatlon  of  public  funds.  Most  horrify- 
ing of  all,  however,  were  those  cases  when 
the  influence  of  a  Congressman  actually 
presents  a  danger  to  human  life.  Such  was 
the  case  with  flammable  baby  blankets  when, 
in  the  1950's,  Rep.  Albert  "Thomas  of  Texas 
was  occupying  Rep.  Joe  Evlns'  present  Chair- 
manship of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Independent  Agencies. 
Representative  Thomas,  on  behalf  of  Texas 
cotton  Interests,  Influenced  the  Commission 
to  rule  that  baby  blankets  were  not  covered 
by  the  flammable  fabrics  law.  Baby  blankets, 
the  Commission  said,  did  not  qualify  as 
""clothing". 

In  short  the  situation  has  not  changed 
since  Richard  Harwood  writing  for  the 
Wash-ngton  Post  In   1966  stated: 

"The  ties  between  Congressmen  and  com- 
missioners and  between  staff  members  and 
their  political  sponsors  to  Dixon,  are  proper — 
Including  political  contributions  and  other 
forms  of  political  activity.  .  .  .  "When  a  man 
comes  to  Washington,'  (Dixon)  says,  he 
doesn't  disfranchise   himself." 
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3.  The  collective  hackgro-und  of  the  FTC 
Party  politics  and  congressional  ties  have 
vitiated  to  a  great  extent  the  work  which  the 
PTC  should  be  doing.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, these  problems  are  only  symptomatic  of 
the  collective  personality  of  the  FTC  hier- 
archy. 

During  the  probuslness  days  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration  of  the  twenties,  the 
FTC,  for  lack  of  any  other  use,  became  a 
dumping  ground  for  political  patronage. 
President  Roosevelt,  recognizing  the  poten- 
tial of  the  FTC  tried  to  reform  the  Commis- 
sion's personnel  and  use  it  to  spearhead  his 
New  Deal  program.  When,  however,  his  at- 
tempts to  remove  the  worst  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  rebuffed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  US.  v.  Humphrey's  Executor, 
55  U.S.  869  (1935),  on  the  ground  that 
a  commissioner's  position  was  quasi- judicial, 
Roosevelt  gave  up  on  the  FTC  and  used  It  to 
his  political  advantage  by  granting  it  as  a 
political  fiefdom  to  Senator  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kellar  of  Tennessee.  The  fiefdom  was  man- 
aged for  McKellar  and  "Boss"  Crump's  Mem- 
phis political  machine  by  another  Tennes- 
sean.  Commissioner  Edwin  C.  Davis,  from 
1933  to  1949."  Positions  were  openly  given 
throughout  this  period  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal connections  and  political  patronage 
with  Southern  Democrats  receiving  the  lion's 
share. 

The  Republican  years  from  1952  to  1960, 
were  lean  years  for  this  group  at  the  FTC, 
but  they  managed  to  survive,  and,  with  a 
Democratic  administration  and  Mr.  Dixon's 
appointment,  things  were  back  to  normal. 
Most  of  the  lop  staff  now  rit  tlie  Commission 
either  came  during  the  period  of  the  "Ten- 
nessee gang"  or  are  club  house  friends.  As 
one  disgruntled  observer  stated  to  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  five  years  ago,  "The 
atmosphere  of  the  agency  was  like  a  south- 
ern county  courthouse,  and  It  Is  again"  July 
23.  1963,  p.  20.  From  the  project's  observa- 
tions the  situation  has  not  changed  since 
1963. 

As  a  result  the  men  who  control  the  FTC 
are  simply  Incapable  of  understanding  the 
complex  problems  and  processes  of  our  urban 
societv.  A  symptomatic  problem  Indicative 
of  this  point  was  revealed  by  a  singularly 
capable  GS-15  at  the  Commission.  He  was 
amazed  by  his  colleagues  lack  of  knowledge 
of  record  keeping  procedures  In  large  corpo- 
rations. In  addition,  interviews  with  person- 
nel m  the  records  division  has  revealed  that 
none  of  the  staff  has  yet  recognized  the 
worth  of  the  computer.  The  1965  Civil  Service 
Report  on  the  FTC  Indicated  that  this  prob- 
lem also  existed  three  years  ago.  The  report 
suggested  that  Chairman  Dixon's  administra- 
tion "provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  use  of  the  computer  In  order  that  it  may 
be  brought  Into  full  productive  use  In  pro- 
viding: 

"1.  Management  data  essential  to  man- 
power control,  utilization,  and  planning. 

"2.  Program  resource  data  which  will  result 
In  either  Increased  productivity  or  reduced 
manpower  requirements."  Evaluation  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  1965,  p.  9,  (Civil  Service 
Report ) . 

Since  1965  no  comprehensive  study  of  the 
sort  called  for  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Report  has  been  Instituted  by  Chair- 
man Dixon. 

Priority  planning,  selection  of  cases  to  In- 
vestigate issuance  of  complaints,  and  the 
tactics  and  legal  weaponry  to  be  used  In  each 
case  Is  essentially  decided  by  the  staff.  Chair- 
man Dixon  (Nashville,  Tennessee,  pop. 
170,874)  Is  given  by  law  general  responsibility 
for  overseeing  and  planning  the  work  of  the 
staff.  His  chlef-of-staff  Is  the  Executive 
Director,  John  Wheelock  (Spring  City,  Ten- 
nessee, pop.  under  2,500).  but  the  a.sslstant 
to  the  Chairman,  John  Buffington  (Castle- 
berry,  Alabama,  pop.  under  2.500)  acts  as 
Chairman  Dixon's  liaison  man  and  watchdog 
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for  the  work  of  th4  Executive  Director.  Be- 
neath Wheelock  ar#  the  six  Bureau  Chiefs. 
The  Bureau  of  Econpmlca  Is  the  only  operat- 
ing bureau  which  4o«»  °°*  ^^"  lawyers  for 
substantially  all  Ifs  staff.  It  Is  presently 
headed  by  HarrlBpn  P.  Houghton  (Des 
Moines.  Iowa.  pop.  1383^2)  whoee  appoint- 
ment has  already  bfen  discussed.  See  p.  108. 
The  following  Is  a  IWt  of  the  other  Ave  bureau 
chiefs  and  their  native  towns : 

Cecil  O.  Miles  (W'alrle  County,  Arkansas, 
pop.  of  county  10,dlS)  Bureau  of  Restraint 
of  Trade.  1 

Prank  Hale  ( Madlsonvllle.  Texas,  pop.  un- 
der 2.600)   Bureau  Of  Deceptive  Practices. 

Chalmers  B.  Yarl^  (Waterloo.  South  Caro- 
lina, pop.  5,417 )T  Bureau  of  Industry 
Guidance. 

Charles  R.  Mooae  (Johnson  City.  Ten- 
nessee, pop.  under  2.500)  Bureau  of  Pleld 
Offices. 

Henry  D.  Strlngir  (Wlnfleld,  Texas,  pop. 
under  2,500)  Bureai  of  Textiles  and  Purs. 

In  addition  to  thi  operating  bureaus  there 
are  two  offices  consisting  entirely  of  lawyers 
which  are  influential  In  the  Commission's 
policy  making  procis.  The  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Is  headed  by  James  McI.  Hender- 
son (DaTngerfleld,  [Texas,  pop.  3,133)  and 
the  DlrWtor  of  the;  Office  of  Hearing  Exam- 
iners is  Luther  Edward  Creel  (Albertvllle, 
Alabama,  pop.  8,261).  Of  the  thlrty-flve 
Assistant  Bureau  Ctlefs  and  Division  Chiefs, 
only  fifteen  biographies  were  available  from 
the  Office  of  Inforiiatlon.  Of  those  fifteen, 
nine  were  from  a  siall  town  southern  back- 
ground. In  the  field  offices  a  reverse  car- 
petbagger effect  ftas  taken  place.  The 
Attorney-ln-Charge  of  the  Kansas  City 
Office  comes  from  IJowdon,  Ga.  (p)op.  under 
2.500).  The  Attorn  sy-ln-Charge  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Office  traisferred  there  from  the 
Atlanta  Office  and  the  Attorney-ln-Charge 
of  the  San  Pran(  Isco  Office  comes  from 
Virginia. 

Protection  of  the  Poor  Consumer 

This  common  bac  aground  of  policy  making 
personnel  perhaps  explains  why  the  Com- 
mission did  not  start  to  police  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  ghetto  poor  of  the  DC.  area  until 
late  1965,  and  then  only  because  of  constant 
prodding  by  Sen.  Wwren  Magnuson  (Seattle, 
Washington  >  and  <  ommlssioner  Mary  Jones 
(New  York.  New  York).  Even  the  FTC's 
efforts  since  1965  !n  the  DC.  project  have 
been  so  small  and  half-hearted  that  It  can 
only  be  called  a  sh  )wcase  for  publicity  pur- 
poses. One  finds  in  ,his  case  another  example 
of  what  this  repor  ;  labels  "scoping",  see  p. 
41.  The  DC.  Project  opened  98  Investigations 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  Prom  these,  27 
formal  complaints  were  Issued  with  only  19 
final  orders  being  entered.  Of  the  final  orders 
only  seven  were  accepted  as  adequate  with 
the  others  still  "under  Investigation"  FTC 
Report  on  District  of  Columbia  Consumer 
Protection  Program  P.  1  (1968) . 

The  D.C.  project  is  also  an  outstanding 
e.xample  of  the  reluctance  of  the  PTC  to  use 
rigorous  enforcement  penalties.  The  Com- 
mission has  the  right  to  penalize  up  to  85,000 
per  day  for  each  violation  of  its  final  order. 
Moreover,  accordinf  to  the  D.C.  report: 

"Of  the  15  final  orders  for  which  com- 
pliance orders  hav  s  become  due,  seven  re- 
ports of  compliance  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Commission,  Four  respondents  did  not 
submit  any  compliance  reports  and  three 
respondents  submitted  inadequate  reports. 
All  seven  cases  w«re  accordingly  sent  Into 
the  field  for  investijation.  .  .  . 

"The  Commissloi  has  put  Itself  in  a  posi- 
tion whereby  It  car  state  unequivocally  .  .  . 
that  If  violations  ars  going  on  they  are  known 
to  the  Commission  and  are  under  active 
investigations."  D.q.  Report,  p.  12. 

However,  despite  the  Commission's  knowl- 
edge of  these  violations.  It  has  still  failed  to 
issue  a  single  penalty.  If  the  Commission's 
resources  are  so  Unllted  that  it  cannot  afford 
to  divert  more  fund  s  to  the  vital  D.C.  project. 
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it  might  at  leut  consider  making  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  legal  resources  it  does  have. 

One  major  point  stressed  by  the  Kerner 
Commission  Report  on  Civil  Disorders  was 
that  the  ghetto  poor  Justifiably  felt  that 
they  had  been  unfairly  exploited  by  local 
white  merchants.  (Report  of  the  National 
Adirisory  Commission  on  Civ<I  Disorders, 
Chap.  8;  see  HI,  "Exploitation  of  Disadvan- 
taged Consumers  by  Retail  Merchants."  See 
also  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Market  Place  by 
Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  and  The  Poor  Pay 
More  by  David  Caplovltz.)  This  exploitation 
was  also  documented  by  a  1968  report  pre- 
pared by  the  PTC's  Bureau  of  Economics. 

Sen.  Magnuson  states  the  plight  of  the 
p)oor  consumer  most  movingly : 

"Entrapped  by  devious  clauses  in  contracts 
and  duped  by  the  lies  of  fast-talking  sales- 
men, many  of  the  victimized  poor  do  not 
have  the  faintest  notion  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them;  they  know  only  that  they 
have  been  badgered  by  bill  collectors,  lost 
their  Jobs,  seen  their  furniture  or  homes 
swept  away,  and  that  the  law  Is  somehow 
Implicated.  Worst  of  all,  these  poor  people 
are  nearly  helpless  to  fight  back,  for  they  do 
not  know  their  rights  nor  how  to  exercise 
them."  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Market  Place, 
p.  53. 

In  the  American  tradition  of  despairing 
debtors,  which  dates  back  to  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion In  1787.  the  ghetto  dwellers  used  vio- 
lence to  attack  the  source  of  their  frustra- 
tions. Thus,  during  the  D.C.  riots  there  were 
selective  firebomblngs  of  local  merchants  and 
finance  companies.* 
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If  the  PTC  had  started  a  vigorous  con- 
sumer protection  program  for  the  D.C.  area 
In  1960  Instead  of  the  weak  program  started 
In  1966,  perhaps  a  major  cause  of  the  D.C. 
riots  would  have  been  removed.  Such  action, 
however,  would  have  required  social  concern, 
imagination  and  foresight — the  very  quali- 
ties which  are  inhibited  by  limited  groups 
of  people  suffering  from  a  lack  of  diversity.  A 
small  clique  of  attorneys  with  an  Identical 
background  far  removed  from  the  Important 
Issues  of  the  day  should  not  have  control 
over  an  Institution  with  the  Important  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

The  unique  common  background  of  the 
Commission's  line  personnel  in  combination 
with  the  political  nature  of  the  Commission 
has  produced  a  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
disturb  their  political  friends  on  the  Hill  by 
radical  action.  Thus  both  Commissioner 
Dixon  and  Commissioner  Maclntyre  ob- 
jected to  a  proposal  that  the  Commission 
publicize  discrimination  In  housing  by  Inves- 
tigating deceptive  newspaper  advertising 
that  covered  up  discriminatory  practices. 
Hiring  Prom  Minority   Groups 

Chairman  Dixon's  attitude  in  the  above 
case  Is  paralleled  by  his  stance  vis-a-vis  the 
hiring  of  minorities.  The  following  data  on 
minority  group  employment  in  the  FTC 
comes  from  the  Study  of  Minority  Group 
Employment  in  the  Federal  Government 
which  Is  prepared  annually  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 
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PROPORTION  OF  NEGROES  TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES-FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

|ln  pcrtenti 


GS9-18 


GS  S-8 


GSM 


June  1965 

June  1966 

November  1967. 


0.98  (6/611) 

1.  28  (7/547) 

.  78  (5/638) 


11.0  (33/299) 
9.  5  (25/263) 
12.  0  (33/274) 


24.6    (51/207) 

34.5  (69/200) 

42.6  (104/244) 


Note:  Figures  In  parentheses  show  number  ot  Negroes  out  of  total  ot  all  employees. 


As  these  flgtires  show,  the  PTC  has  not 
been  averse  to  hiring  Negroes,  but  only  "In 
their  place,"  i.e.  the  lowest  GS  1-4  posi- 
tions. The  absence  of  changes  since  mld- 
1965  in  the  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the  GS 
5-8  levels  Indicates  that  Chairman  Dixon 
hEis  not  encouraged  the  promotion  of  Ne- 
groes to  supervisory  positions.  Those  In  the 
GS  5-8  grades  are  trained  clerical  help,  and 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  hiring  on 
the  basis  of  equal  opportunity  to  produce 
a  proportion  of  Negroes  somewhat  higher 
than  one-sixth  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
In  the  Washington  population.  The  1965  Civil 
Service  Report  on  the  PTC  noted  In  Its  sum- 
mary that  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  Com- 
mission was  that:  "The  program  for  equal 
employment  opportxinlty  has  not  been  ef- 
fectively implemented  throughout  the  agen- 
cy."   Civil    Service    Report,   p.    7. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission argued: 

"Much  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  seek 
out  minority  group  candidates  for  profession- 
al positions.  The  system  of  almost  total  re- 
liance on  walk-Ins  must  be  replaced  with  a 
program  of  aggressive  search  if  the  Pederal 
Trade  Commission  Is  to  be  assured  that  It  Is 
getting  its  fair  share  of  top  quality  minority 
group  candidates."  Civil  Service  Report,  pp. 
9-10. 

There  are  currently  five  Negroes  in  the 
GS  9-18  grades  for  professional  employees. 
One  Is  a  librarian,  three  are  attorneys  and 
one  Is  a  textile  Investigator.  According  to  a 
member  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  who  Is  In 
a  position  to  know  about  the  PTC's  recriUt- 
Ing  effort.  Chairman  Dlxon  has  effectually 
disobeyed  this  Civil  Service  Commission  di- 
rective. According  to  this  source.  Chairman 
Dlxon  has   no  desire  to  encourage  Negroes 
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to  Join  the  FTC  and  as  a  result  no  change 
in  recruitment  policies  vis-a-vis  minority 
groups  has  taken  place  since  1965.  Two  years 
ago  an  attorney  was  going  to  be  sent  to 
Howard  Law  School  to  do  special  recruiting, 
but  because  of  minor  disturbances  on  the 
campus,  decided  not  to  go.  Since  that  at- 
tempt the  personnel  office  has  Justified  not 
visiting  Howard  Law  School  by  invoking  the 
general  rule  that  they  don't  send  Inter- 
viewers to  any  of  the  D.C.  law  schools.  A 
major  problem  Is  that  the  PTC  has  no  young 
Negro  attorneys  who  can  be  sent  to  Interview 
Negro  law  students,  but  this  problem  would 
solve  Itself  if  the  Commission  were  to  follow 
the  edict  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  hire  competent 
Negro  lawyers. 

The  final  suggestions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Report  are  two-fold: 

The  PTC  should  provide : 

(a)  An  Intensive  educational  program  to 
assure  full  understanding  of  the  equal  op- 
portunity program   by  all  personnel. 

(b)  A  positive  recruiting  program  to  util- 
ize vacancies  which  are  occurring,  in  the 
field  in  particular,  to  place  qualified  clerical 
and  professional  candidates  in  offices  which 
have  few  or  no  minority  group  members  on 
the  rolls,  p.  11, 

As  of  last  fall,  three  years  after  the  issu- 
ance of  this  report,  the  PTC  had  acted  on 
neither  provision. 

Problems   of    the   Higher   Staff 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Dim  Light  of 
Paul  Rand  Dlxon,"  Milton  Viorst  concludes 
about  Mr.  Dlxon: 

"Paul  Rand  Dixon's  chief  failure  .  .  . 
seems  to  be  that  he's  been  with  the  Pederal 
Trade  Commission  far  too  long.  Dlxon  is  so 
accustomed  to  doing  what  he's  always  done 
that  he  finds  It  difficult  to  conceive  of  doing 
anything  very  different.  .  .  . 


"He  simply  lacks  the  clarity  of  conception 
necessary  to  give  the  PTC  broad  new  objec- 
tives  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  spirit  needed 
to  build  a  staff  equal  to  achieving  them. 
Washingtonian,  Oct.  1968,  p.  82. 

With  this  kind  of  leadership  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  a  large  number  of  the  "old 
timers"  have  lapsed  Into  a  state  of  lethargy. 
The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  epitomizes 
this  problem.  Including  the  General  Counsel, 
there  are  thirty-two  attorneys  in  the  Office. 
Of  these  thirty-two,  twenty-two  hold  a  GS 
rank  of  15  or  higher,  which  carries  a  salary 
of  $20  000  to  $26,000.  primarily  because  of 
their  long  tenure  at  the  (3ommlsslon.  GS-16 
is  as  high  as  one  can  go  without  getting  Into 
supergrades.  Another  five  are  GS-14's.  three 
are  GS-13's,  one  Is  a  GS-U,  and  one  U  a 
GS-9.  The  progression,  then,  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  a  normal  hierarchy. 

The  General  Counsel,  who  is  In  charge  of 
the  Office,  Is  James  McI.  Henderson.  He  U  a 
Johnson  man  from  Texas,  who  started  his 
political  career  clerking  for  the  late  Senator 
Marvin  Sheppard  of  Texas.  In  better  days  he 
occupied    a   number    of   significant   govern- 
mental positions.  Now  as  General  Counsel  to 
the  FTC    he  Is  frequently  absent  from  his 
office.  In  two  separate  attempts  to  interview 
him  made  by  the  project,  he  was  not  In  his 
office    and  his  embarrassed  secretary  could 
not  say  when  he  would  be  back  or  whether 
he  was  on  extended  leave,  vacation  or  what. 
At  other  times  during  the  summer  telephone 
calls  were  made  to  his  office  producing  sim- 
ilar results.  .    .  „ 
Most  young  attorneys  at  the  Commission, 
and  a  few  In  high  GS  levels,  are  critical  of 
the  personnel  In  the  General  Counsel's  Office. 
"It  Is  the  office  of  sinecures,"  one  remarked. 
And  another  commented,  "there  Is  a  lot  of 
deadwood'  on  the  fifth  floor."  " 

Some  of  the  men  In  the  General  Counsel's 
Office  are  desperately  In  need  of  face-saving. 
One  of  these  Is  Charles  Grandey.  When  two 
members  of  the  project  went  to  Interview 
Mr  Grandey  In  his  office,  they  found  him  fast 
asleep  on  a  couch  with  the  sports  section  of 
the  Washington  Post  covering  his  head.  They 
woke  him  up,  and  he  walked  to  his  desk 
where  he  propped  his  chin  up  with  his  hands 
on  top  of  a  pile  of  books.  Asked  what  his 
work  entailed.  Mr.  Grandey  gave  a  ve^vague 
reply   Further  Inquiries  with  other  PTC  at- 
torneys established  that  he  really  did  very 
little   his  chief  occupation  being  to  abstract 
cases  which  are  pertinent  to  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  His  yearly  salary  Is  $22,695.  He 
13  officially  listed  in  the  Commission  tele- 
phone book  as  the  Assistant  General  Counsel 
for   Voluntary   Compliance,   along   with   the 
other  Assistant  General  Counsels  who  head 
divisions.  He  is  also  listed  on  organization 
charts  In  the  same  manner,  but  In  the  con- 
fidential Budget  Control  Reports,  he  is  sim- 
ply placed  along  with  the  Assistants  fo  the 
General  Counsel.  And  Just  exactly  what  the 
Division  of  Voluntary  Compliance  does  Is  a 
mystery  which   Is  not  solved  even  by   the 
FTC's  Justification  of  Estimates  of  Appro- 
priatioTis  for  Fiscal  Year,  1968  and  1969,  which 
are  presented  to  Congress.  In  these  tonies 
the  DlvUion  of  Voluntary  Compliance  myste- 
riously disappears  and  remains  unjustified 
The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  with  all 
Its   inefficiencies    resulting   from   too   many 
hlKh-ranklng  staff  attorneys  is  representative 
of  the  whole  central  office  of  the  C3ommlsslon. 
Of  the   297   attorneys   In   the   central   office 
(there  are  156  attorneys  In  field  offices),  34% 
are  GS-15's  or  higher,  22%  are  GS-14  s,  15% 
are  GS-13's  6%   are  aS-12'8,   10%    are  GS- 
ll's    13%  are  GS-g's."  These  percentages  do 
not' include  the  Commissioners,  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  or  the  Hearing  Examiners,  aU 
of  whom  are  located  in  the  central  office  and 
hold  supergrades  above  GS-15.  In  short,  the 
PTC  is  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  too  many 
chiefs.    A    constant    complaint    heard    from 
younger    attorneys    concerned    Interference 
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from  higher-ups  due  to  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions and  "their  desire  to  direct,  not  work. ' 
Here  again  we  find  a  situation  which  was 
vigorously  brought  to  Chairman  Dixon's  at- 
tention by  the  1965  Civil  Service  Report.  In 
the  "Summary  Evaluation  of  the  Report,"  the 
following  points  are  made: 

"A  number  of  key  positions  have  overlap- 
ping, duplicative,  conflicting  assignments  of 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

"Positions  are  assigned  grade-influencing 
duties  that  are  not  being  performed, 

"Attorneys  are  not  assigned  work  com- 
mensurate with  their  grade  level. 

"The  head  of  the  agency  Is  not  meeting 
those  responsibilities  placed  upon  him  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,"  Cirll  Service  Re- 
port, p.  7. 

Our  Investigations  have  shown  that  In  the 
three  years  since  the  Civil  Service  Report 
was  Issued,  Chairman  Dixon's  style  of  run- 
ning the  FTC  has  continued  to  clog  the  gears 
of  an  agency  which  should  be  streamlining 
Itself  to  deal  with  a  growing  and  complex 
economy. 

4.  Hiring  of  new  attorneys 
The  myth  concerning  hiring  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Is  that  the  best  young 
attorneys  are  sought  and  offered  appoint- 
ments. Confidential  Interviews  told  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Young  attorneys  are  accepted 
for  various  reasons.  Some  on  the  merits  of 
their  case — grades,  extracurricular  activi- 
ties and  LflAT  scores;  but  many  others  are 
accepted  because  the  Interviewers,  "liked" 
them,  or  for  old  school  ties,  regional  back- 
ground, or  a  political  endorsement. 

The  major  hurdle  for  a  graduating  law  stu- 
dent who  wishes  an  appointment  is  the 
interview  with  either  the  Bureau  Chief  or 
an  assistant  In  the  bureau  he  wishes  to  Join, 
He  is,  in  addition,  required  to  fill  out  a  for- 
mal application  which  asks  for  school, 
grades,  academic  honors,  LSAT  scores,  home 
state,  and  pertinent  courses  he  might  have 
taken  In  law  school.  But,  according  to  all 
those  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  admission  process,  it  is  the  interview 
which  makes  or  breaks  the  applicant.  Prom 
1958  to  1959  a  "rating  sheet  for  attorney 
applications"  was  Instituted.  The  rating 
sheet  based  offers  of  appointments  on  a  point 
system  which  minimized  the  effect  of  the 
interview.  The  Bureau  Chiefs,  however,  be- 
came very  dissatisfied  with  this  system  and 
It  was  discontinued." 

The  myth  of  going  after  the  best  available 
legal  talent  has  been  dispelled  by  Chairman 
Dlxon  who  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  "Giv- 
en a  choice  between  a  reaUy  bright  man, 
and  one  who  Is  merely  good,  take  the  good 
man.    He'll    stay    longer."    Advertising    Age, 
Nov  20   1961,  p.  113.  Chairman  Dixon's  well- 
known  prejudice  against  "Ivy  League  law- 
yers" Is  deeplv  rooted  In  southern  populist 
tradition,  which  is  the  background  of  the 
Commission's    ruling    clique.*'   As    a    result, 
graduates  of  prestigious  law  schools  such  as 
Harvard  and  Pennsylvania,  which  have  very 
capable   anti-trust  professors,   do   badly   at 
the  FTC  when  compared  to  law  schools  such 
as  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Over  the  past 
two  years  eleven  Harvard  graduates  from  the 
classes   of   '67   and   '68   applied   to   the  FTC 
and  only  four  were  offered  appointments. 

From  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  only 
three  of  nine  applicants  were  given  offers, 
while  at  Kentucky  It  was  nine  out  of  eleven 
and  at  Tennessee  six  out  of  sixteen.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  on  an  individual 
basis  the  applicants  from  the  latter  schools 
were  better  than  those  of  the  former.  The 
fact  is.  however,  that  the  system  Is  geared 
to  exclude  able  young  law  students  who  are 
In  the  middle  of  their  class  at  high  grade  law 
schools.  Although  LSAT  scores,  the  only 
common  denominator  available,  are  asked 
for,  they  are  generally  ignored  In  the  ad- 
m'sslcn  process.  This  leaves  interviews  and 
law  school  grades  as  the  basis  for  choosing 
attorneys. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Bureau  Chiefs  Is  such 
that  they  prefer  attorneys  who  will  not 
underscore  their  mediocrity  or  disturb  the 
work  patterns  of  their  bureau.  It  Is  easy  to 
eliminate  the  bright  young  fellows  from 
national  law  schools  by  objecting  to  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  interview  and,  for  a 
clincher,  pointing  to  their  class  standing.  A 
typical  applicant  from  a  prestigious  eastern 
law  school  will  have  a  lower  class  standing 
than  one  from  the  mediocre  state  law  schools, 
though  the  former  person  may  be  much 
brighter  and  better  trained  The  desire  to 
perpetuate  mediocrity  goes  beyond  a  phobia 
of  the  East.  Thus  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Law 
School,  which  has  a  reputation  as  a  good 
national  law  .school.  Is  as  badly  treated  as 
the  graduate  of  the  good  eastern  schools. 
Of  the  thirteen  Virginia  graduates  from  the 
'67  and  '68  classes  who  applied  to  the  FTC, 
only  two  were  accepted. 

Sectionalism  and  school  ties  do,  however, 
also  play  an  Important  role  In  the  accep- 
tance policy  of  the  FTC.  as  the  charts  and 
discussion  in  Appendix  13  (p.  168)  demon- 
strate. These  charts  were  distilled  from 
computerized  lists  of  applicants  and  offlers  of 
appointment  which  give  home  state,  law 
school,  LSAT  score,  and,  for  1968  graduates, 
an  honors  code  number  which  Indicates  a 
combination  of  class  standing  and  extracur- 
ricular activities. 

The  conclusion  drawn   from  Appendix    13 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Despite  equal 
abilities  as  far  as  class  ranking  in  law  school 
and  law  aptitude  scores  are  concerned,  grad- 
uates  from   the   South   have   a    two   to   one 
acceptance    rate    over    graduates    from    the 
North  and  this  figure  increases  to  three  to 
one  for  offers  to  Join  one  of  the  bureaus  in 
the  Central  Washington  office.  Certain  south- 
ern states  for  political  reasons  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  states.  Tennessee  has  an 
acceptance  rate  of  52%,  while  Texas  has  an 
acceptance  rate  of  53%.  In  addition,  a  de- 
tailed comparison  of  LSAT  scores  and  honor 
code  numbers  (ranks  in  class)  between  those 
applying  and  those  being  accepted  by  the 
commission,  further  demonstrates  the  point 
made  before— that  the  PTC  tends  to  accept 
less  capable  students  from  Inferior  schools. 
School  ties  also  make  a  big  difference  in  an 
applicant's  chances  for  success,  with  George 
Washington    University    and    the   University 
of  Texas  fairing  unusually  well  for  good  law 
schools. 

Situation  of  the  Lower  Staff 

Thus  we  find  that  for  the  most  part  the 
FTC    Bureau    Chiefs,    either    consciously    or 
unconsciously,  seek  their  own  image  among 
young    lawyers.   The    process    of    absorption 
into    the    hierarchy,    however,    only    begins 
here.   Within    four   years   80%    of    the   new 
lavsryers    leave    the    FTC.    Their    reasons    for 
leaving   vary    from    a    better    paying   Job    to 
complete  disgust  with  the  agency.  Altogether 
the  project  talked  with  five  young  attorneys 
who  had  either  left  or  were  about  to  leave 
the    Commission.    Three    were    working    for 
law   firms   In   Washington,   one   was   at   the 
Justice    Department    and    one    was    getting 
ready  to  leave  the  Commission.  A  brief  con- 
versation  was   held    with    a   sixth,    but   he 
subsequently  balked  at  a  full  interview  fear- 
ing recriminations  in  the  form  of  bad  recom- 
mendations from  the  FTC  He  too  was  In  the 
process  of  quitting  the  FTC. 

All  of  these  attornevs  were  unanimous  In 
the  opinion  that  the  FTC  was  a  discouraging 
place  to  work  for  a  young  attorney.  Most 
stayed  on  for  the  amount  of  time  they  did 
only  to  finish  their  "graduate  on-the-job 
training"  in  anti-trust  law  and  to  qualify 
for  good  recommendations. 

A  lawyer  who  had  been  at  the  FTC  In  the 
late  I95b's  and  early  1960'8  stated  that  the 
aggressive  trial  approach  of  Chairman  Kint- 
ner  was  ideal  for  young  lawyers  who  wanted 
to  take  responsibility.  He  calculated  that 
he  had  tried  :<»  cases  In  his  first  two  and  a 
half  years  because  his  boss  was  a  lazy  man 
who  liked  nothing  better  than  to  shift  his 
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car  rental  concerns)  and  detriment  of  car 
owners.  It  turns  out  that  the  major  reason 
for  this  delay  was  that  the  PTC  was  duped 
by  an  excuse  perennially  put  forth  by  the 
auto  manf acturers :  they  claimed  they  had 
to  make  odometers  register  high  because 
state  highway  officials  demanded  that  they 
make  speedometers  register  high  (to  diminish 
actual  driving  speeds )  and  that  the  two  were 
Inseparably  connected.  Well,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  odometer  and  speedometer  are 
not  connected,  as  any  mechanical  engineer 
would  have  known.  (Since  they  work  by 
different  mechanisms,  the  odometer  by  gears, 
the  speedometer  by  magnetic  Induction,  It  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  adjust  one  without  af- 
fecting the  other). 

tJnforttxnately.  the  PTC  did  not  then  have 
any  engineers  on  its  staff,  nor  does  It  now. 
And  now,  as  the  complexity  of  consumer 
products  increases,  this  sort  of  technical  ex- 
pertise is  needed  more  than  ever.  Who  on 
the  FTC  knows  about  the  complex  features 
of  modern  automobiles  or  their  accessories? 
Who  about  household  appliances  and  their 
qualities?  Who  about  new  construction  ma- 
terials and  their  properties?  Who  about  elec- 
tronic computers  and  their  capabilities? 

FINDINGS    AND    RKCOMMENDATIONS 

1.  As  ("Isclosed  by  the  preliminary  sections 
of  this  report,  a  growing  problem  faced  by 
the  American  consumer  Is  Industry's  Increas- 
ing use  of  subtle  but  extremely  powerful 
psychological  appeals  In  advertisements.  It 
may  be  that  such  appeals  to  strongly  irra- 
tional forces  In  the  human  personality,  when 
coupled  with  the  broad  and  pervasive  Im- 
pact of  modem  media  of  communication, 
win  require  some  governmental  Intervention 
to  protect  and  preserve  "rational"  consumer 
choices. 

We  understand  that  this  Is  a  very  difficult 
subject  and  that  little  Is  known  about  it. 
For  that  very  reason,  £is  well  as  because  of 
its  growing  Importance,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  begin  to  consider 
whether  sophisticated  motivational — re- 
search advertising  may  violate  the  FTC  Act. 
In  doir.g  so.  It  must  grapple  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  advertisements  can  be 
classified  as  either  "deceptive"  or  "unfair" 
practices. 

2.  The  FTC's  present  methods  of  becoming 
aware  of  consumer  problems  are  woefully 
Inadequate.  It  relies  almost  exclusively  on 
letters  of  complaint  from  the  public  to  de- 
tect possible  violations  of  its  laws,  yet  can- 
not obtain  monetary  satisfaction  for  In- 
jured Individuals.  As  a  result,  there  Is  little 
incentive  to  report  deceptions  to  the  Com- 
mission. Moreover,  since  many  contemporary 
deceptive  business  practices  are  extremely 
subtle,  victims  of  them  may  never  know 
clearly  that  they  have  been  deceived. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Commission 
must  begin  to  investigate  consumer  prob- 
lems as  such,  making  maximum  use  of  Its 
compulsory  information  gathering  powers. 
It  should,  for  example,  focus  its  attacks  on 
specific  pressing  problems  by  mobilizing 
task-force-scale  efforts  similar  to  the  recent 
"Special  Project"  In  Washington,  D.C.  In 
connection  therewith,  it  should  hold  fre- 
quent public  hearings,  publishing  reports 
based  on  them,  and  pressure  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Agriculture,  to  divulge  infor- 
mation of  Interest  to  consumers. 

The  Commission's  attorneys  must  make 
contact  with  the  people  and  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto.  Either  through  the  roving  task- 
force  approach  suggested  above,  or  through 
the  establishment  of  storefront  offices  In 
ghetto  areas,  the  FTC  must  become  visible  to 
disenfranchised  America.  Commissioners  and 
staff  down  to  the  lowest  levels  must  establish 
contact  with  the  burgeoning  grassroots  self- 
help  organizations  forming  In  every  large 
city.  Talks  before  trade  associations  must  be 
deferred  In  favor  of  meetings  with  the  poor 
and  exploited  where  meaningful  two  way 
communication  can  be  Initiated.  Field  offices 
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must  be  relocated,  particularly  the  one  In 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  and  must  become 
centers  for  aggressive  Investigations. 

The  FTC  should  consider  requiring  manu- 
facturers, advertisers,  and  so  on  of  major 
and/or  potentially  harmful  products  to  file 
reports  on  their  products  containing  data  to 
substantiate  claims  made  about  them.  This 
would  shift  the  burden  of  proving  such 
matters  to  the  buslnssman — as  Is  already 
done  by  the  FDA  In  regulating  new  drugs. 

Simultaneously,  the  public  complaint 
system  itself  should  be  beefed  up.  perhaps  by 
passing  legislation  to  let  Injured  consumers 
sue  for  treble  damages  using  FTC  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case. 
Massive  and  pointed  consumer  education  can 
also  help. 

3.  The  FTC  still  falls  to  select  only  Im- 
portant cases  for  prosecution,  exhausting  its 
limited  resources  in  handling  trivial  cases  as 
it  has  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Little  can  be 
recommended  except  that  it  finally  begin  to 
make  decisions  according  to  the  criteria  it 
claims  to  use  (size  of  company,  seriousness 
of  deception,  class  and  number  of  consumers 
affected).  Practically,  a  good  start  would  be 
to  find  a  hard-hitting  replacement  for  Mr. 
Charles  Sweeney,  Program  Review  Officer, 
who  recently  died.  The  new  Program  Re- 
view Officer  should  have  solid  grounding  In 
cost-benefit  analysis,  computer  operation, 
and  should  be  provided  with  thorough, 
honest  and  intelligently  shaped  performance 
statistics    (which  do  not  now  exist). 

4.  The  Commission  falls  woefully  to  en- 
force Its  laws  properly  in  the  context  of  Its 
present  powers.  It  relies  much  too  heavily — 
nearly  exclusively — on  "voluntary,''  non- 
blndlng  enforcement  tools.  These  cannot  be 
expected  to  work  at  all  unless  backed  up  by 
stricter  coercive  measures,  which  are  almost 
completely  lacking  now. 

The  agency  also  permits  flagrant  delays  to 
sap  Its  enforcement  program.  Both  in  the 
administrative  handling  of  formal  orders  and 
In  the  investigative  reports,  the  Commission 
falls  to  press  forward  with  dispatch.  This 
means  toothless  enforcement  activity  and 
long  periods  of  inaction  with  regard  to  the 
most  pressing  problems. 

Finally,  the  FTC  falls  to  perceive  and  take 
advantage  of  the  enforcement  potential  of 
its  most  extensive  authority — the  power  to 
require  disclosure  of  Information  and  pub- 
lish it  in  the  public  Interest. 

To  Improve  its  enforcement  program,  the 
Commission  must  begin  by  Jettisoning  Its  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  voluntary  means  of  secur- 
ing law  enforcement.  Where  these  means  are 
vised,  compliance  with  them  must  be  checked 
more  carefully  and  enforced  more  string- 
ently. The  coercive  enforcement  methods 
available  must  receive  greater  emphasis.  At 
present,  these  powerful  tools  are  almost  en- 
tirely xmused.  The  Commission  must  Institute 
more  frequent  use  of  civil  penalty  and  suits 
for  preliminary  injunctions  and  criminal  pen- 
alties under  the  F'lammable  Fabrics  Act  and 
the  food  and  drug  provisions  of  the  FTC  Act. 

The  Commission  must  begin  a  program  of 
periodic  compliance  checks  on  the  entire 
number  of  outstanding  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders and  begin  to  punish  non-compilers 
harshly. 

Delays  must  be  routed  by  marshaling  suffi- 
cient legal  and  monetary  resources  to  pro- 
secute cases  smartly  and  by  enjoining  prac- 
tices pending  disposition  of  cases.  Every  mat- 
ter taken  up  should  be  brought  to  a  prompt 
and  clean  conclusion;  never  should  an- 
notinced  investigations  be  allowed  to  vanish 
without  a  murmur. 

The  threat  of  prompt,  effective  and  wide- 
spread publicity  about  objectionable  corpo- 
rate behavior  must  finally  be  recognized  and 
made  use  of  as  a  potent  enforcement  tool. 
Paradoxically,  large  corporations  are  remark- 
ably thin-skinned. 

5.  The  Commission  has  not  vigorously 
pressed  for  increased  statutory  authority 
either  across  the  board  or  in  specific  con- 
sumer problem  areas.  In  general,  It  needs  au- 
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thortty  to  seek  preUmlnary  Injunctions  and 
criminal  penalties  In  cases  Involving  8  6 
of  the  FTC  Act.  It  shovUd  also  seek  changes 
in  the  Act's  language  regulating  its  juris- 
diction to  make  It  clear  that  It  has  power  to 
deal  with  Intrastate  matters.  In  areas  of  spe- 
cific problems  the  Commission  should  seek 
various  appropriate  enforcement  tools  on  the 
analogy  of  the  SEC's  power  to  stop  stock 
brokers  from  trading  and  the  FDA's  author- 
ity to  seize  offending  drugs  In  condemnation 
proceedings. 

On  a  different  plane,  the  FTC  should  be- 
gin to  lobby  vigorously  for  the  passage  of 
"baby  FTC  Acts"  by  Individual  states  In 
order  to  Increase  the  total  of  law  enforce- 
ment activity  for  consumer  protection. 

In  pushing  for  all  this  necessary  new  leg- 
islation, the  Commission  should  be  prepared 
to  utilize  its  publicity  and  informational 
powers  to  mobilize  maximum  political  sup- 
port among  consumers.  And  it  should  not 
fail  to  press  for  the  necessary  appropriations 
and  manpower  to  carry  out  Its  proper  role. 
An  appropriations  increase  of  from  eight  to 
nine  times  the  agency's  present  allotment 
would  constitute  a  minimum  initial  target. 
6.  The  FTC  makes  a  fetish  of  secrecy. 
It  masks  from  public  view  much  of  its  reg- 
ulation of  business,  preventing  evaluation  of 
Its  performance  as  well  as  of  business  prac- 
tices Involved. 

The  solutions  to  this  problem  must  be 
sought  on  all  levels.  The  agency's  policies 
regarding  confidentially  should  be  changed 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Public  logs  should 
be  kept  of  nil  conferences  between  business- 
men and  Commission  staff  In  order  to  mini- 
mize behlnd-the-scene  whitewashing  of 
agency  reports  and  unwholesome  cozlneee 
between  private  attorneys  and  agency  staff 
members. 

Public  information  must  be  made  truly 
public  by  general  publication  and  dissemi- 
nation; news  releases  must  be  made  more 
concrete  and  informative. 

In  cases  of  declsons  not  to  take  action, 
the  FTC  should  publish  reasons  therefor 
rather  than  merely  quietly  shelving  possibly 
important  Inquiries. 

Briefly,  the  FTC  must  change  Its  philoso- 
phy so  as  to  understand  that  citizens  have 
as  much  right  to  important  information  as 
members  of  Congress  and  officers  of  large 
corporations. 

7.  There  Is  Uttle  doubt  as  to  where  the 
leadership  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
resides — It  is  with  Chairman  Paul  Rand 
Dixon.  Professor  Kenneth  C.  Davis,  after  sur- 
veying the  regulatory  agencies  in  person,  ob- 
served that  no  other  regulatory  agency  has 
witnessed  such  a  concentration  of  de  jure 
and  de  facto  authority  and  power  as  that 
possessed  by  Chairman  Dixon. 

With  greater  centralization  of  agency  pow- 
er and  authority  go  commensurately  higher 
levels  of  responsibility.  As  the  tenure  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  chairmanship  enters  Its  ninth  year, 
more  and  more  of  the  Commission's  problems 
and  defaults  are  attributable  to  his  failures 
of  leadership  and  not  to  the  legacy  of  his 
predecessors.    Unlike    his    predecessors,    Mr. 
Dixon  could  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  the 
recent  upsurge  in  the  consumer  movement 
with  its  growing  constituency  at  many  levels 
of  society,  from  community  organizations  in 
the  slums  to  Congress.  Not  only  has  he  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  concern  for 
the  consumer,  but  he  has  chosen  to  view  it 
skepUcally    and    with    not   a   little   disdain. 
While  even  the  White  House  has  passed  him 
by  in  delineating  new  consumer  protection 
horizons.  Mr.  Dixon  has  trundled  along  and 
institutionalized   mediocrity,    rationalized   a 
theory  of  endemic  inaction,  delay  and  se- 
crecy, and  transformed  the  agency  Into  the 
Government's   Better   Business    Bureau.    He 
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has  managed  the  not  inconsiderable  feat  of 
turning  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  into 
a  patterned  and  Intricate  deceptive  practice 
unto  Itself. 

Such  accomplishments  could  not  be  mis- 
managed   without    lieutenants.    One   of   Mr. 
Dlxons  undoubted  skills  is  the  alacrity  with 
which    he    filled    the   Commission   with    his 
cronies.  One  of  the  most  dismaying  attri- 
butes of  cronyism — especially  when  It  comes 
from  the  boss — is  that  there  Is  no  structure 
of  Internal  criticism  that  can  evaluate  the 
costs.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  engage  In  a 
case    by   case   evaluation   of   Bureau    Chiefs 
and  other  high  Commission  staff.  But  it  is 
highly  appropriate  to  note  that  alcoholism, 
spectacular  lassitude  and  office  absenteeism, 
incompetence  by  the  most  modest  standards, 
and  lack  of  commitment  to  their  regulatory 
missions  are  rampant  at  these  staff  levels. 
They  are  well  known  to  the  Chairman,  who 
somehow  has  found  that  they  add  to  the 
congenial    environment    and    unquestioned 
loyalties  that  surround  his  office.  Even  high 
officials  of  the  Commission,  who  despair  and 
depict   in   detail   these   staff   liabilities,   shy 
away  from  further  action  out  of  deference  to 
the  Chairman's  power.  Thus,  the  FTC  Is  wit- 
ness to  a  phenomenon  of  government  that 
can  be  described  at  best  as  sinecures  and  at 
worst  as  $27,000  a  year  welfare  cases.  Thus, 
at  the  higher  staff  levels,  where  policy  di- 
rection,    courage,     and     new    ideas    should 
proliferate,      unproductive      overhead      and 
featherbeddlng  prevail  as  major  demoralizing 
Influences  that  filter  down  to  the  fledgling 
FTC    recruit    who    soon    realizes    that    life's 
potential  Is  better  tapped  in  other  fields. 

The  public  arena  for  the  FTC's  flexing  cf 
its  consumer  protection  muscle  has  been 
growing  larger  with  every  passing  month — 
such  is  the  ambience  that  has  flourished  in 
recent  years.  Yet  the  Chairman  has  chosen 
to  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin  and  use  its 
perilous  perch  as  the  pretext  for  non-per- 
formance. Most  of  the  Commission's  weak- 
nesses and  misdirection  can  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Chairman  as  the  primary 
"responsible."  Seen  In  the  detailed  study  of 
his  record  since  1961  and  his  rigid  and  com- 
placent view  of  his  post,  Mr.  Dixon's  chief 
and  perhaps  only  contribution  to  the  Com- 
mission's improvement  would  be  to  resign 
from  the  agency  that  he  has  so  degraded  and 
osslfled.  ^       .. 

His  resignation  will  Indicate  to  the 
American  consumer,  who  has  been  deceived, 
defrauded  and  ignored  for  profit  by  corpora- 
tions both  large  and  small,  that  the  FTC  is 
prepared  to  protect  his  Interest  as  demanded 

by  law.  J     ^  ,. 

8.  The  new  Chairman  should  undertake 
the  formidable  task  of  uprooting  the  political 
and  regional  cronyism  which  has  for  years 
prevented  the  FTC  from  achieving  its  man- 
date to  defend  the  hapless  consumer.  The 
present  bureau  chiefs  must  be  Judged  not 
on  the  strength  of  political  friends,  but  in 
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the  light  of  personal  abilities  and  motiva- 
tions. Those  who  do  not  measure  up  must  be 
replaced  without  regard  for  seniority.  Con- 
currently, junior  attorneys  must  be  granted 
easy  access  to  the  commissioners  in  order  to 
prevent  the  normal  channels  of  communica- 
tion through  the  division  and  bureau  chiefs 
from  stifling  innovative  Ideas  and  vigorous 
action. 

9.  To  obtain  the  best  available  legal  talent, 
changes  must  be  made  In  the  present  hiring 
system.  Institutionalized  discrimination 
against  the  nation's  top  law  schools  can  be 
eliminated  by  a  sophlstTlcated  system  relating 
class  standings  with  aptitude  scores  to  grade 
various  law  schools.  In  addition,  evaluations 
of  anti-trust  and  consumer  law  programs 
should  be  considered.  Middle  grade  attorneys 
from  at  least  below  the  division  chief  level 
should  conduct  all  Interviews  and  take  an 
active  role  in  the  acceptance  process.  This 
win  prevent  the  current  major  problem — an 
upper  management  out  of  touch  with  the 
times  seeking  its  own  image  and  perpetuat- 
ing its  outmoded  values.  If  gradual  change 
18  not  built  into  our  Institutions,  violent 
change  will  be  the  Inevitable  result. 

10.  The  FTC  should  hire  a  limited  number 
of  engineers,  doctors  and  product  experts  on 
a  full  time  basis  to  supply  continual  advice  to 
attorneys  investigating  the  complex  products 
and  drugs  which  are  the  hallmark  of  modem 
society.  This  should  be  done  even  If  It  means 
reducing  the  number  of  attorneys. 

11.  At  a  minimum,  the  FTC  must  react  to 
the  mild  criticisms  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission." As  the  project  report  has  shown. 
Chairman  Dixon  has  completely  Ignored  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  1965  Report.  He  has  not  Insti- 
tuted computer  education  for  his  staff  He 
has  not  aggressively  sought  attorneys  from 
minority  groups.  And  he  has  Increased,  not 
decreased,  the  number  of  high  level  attorneys 
whose  jobs  do  not  justify  their  civil  service 
ranks. 

12.  This  report  reveals  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  performance  of  Its  regu- 
latory duties  has  been  shockingly  poor  for 
the  last  seven  years.  Due  to  the  Commission's 
fetish  for  secrecy,  however,  what  was  dis- 
covered is  only  the  visible  fraction  of  what 
is  probably  a  veritable  iceberg  of  Incompe- 
tence and  mismanagement. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  much 
more  open  to  scrutiny  by  Its  congressional 
watch  dog  committees  than  by  mere  citizens. 
These  committees,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  should  \m- 
dertake  a  full  scale  study  of  the  consumer 
protection  activities  of  the  Commission.  Such 
an  Investigation  should  determine  In  greater 
depth  what  can  be  done  to  reorient  the 
agency  towards  Its  proper  role  as  protector 
of  the  American  consumer,  and  to  prevent 
future  deviations  from  that  role. 


APPENDIX  1 
BUDGET  ANALYSIS 


1965actuil       1966  actual       1967  actual    1968  rwuesled 


Antimonopoly-          .,.,.„,;„„                                                            J6, 246, 000  J5, 937, 000 

Investigation  and  litigation gso  000  955,000 

Economic  reports        ___. no' 000  244.000 

Trade-practice  conterences - i/u.uu" 

Deceptive  practices:                                  .                                            3  373  000  3.633.000 

Investigation  and  litigation j^j  ^^  490,000 

Conferences  — .  jno'ooo  1272  000 

Textile  and  fur  enforcement 299' 000  '325"000 

Executive  direction 779' 000  815.000 

Administration ; 

13,410.000  13.671,000 

To'al 11,362,000  11,705.000 

Person.^el                  - - 11288,000  11,642.000 

Permanent  personnel.. w."<'^ 


J6. 258. 000 
992.000 
282.000 

3.813.000 
564.000 

1.283,000 
338,000 
848.000 


$6,468,000 

1.052,000 

297.000 

4.  232.  COO 
593.  000 

1.375.000 
344. 000 
864.000 


14.378.000  15,225.000 
12  376.000  13.026.000 
12329.000    12,972,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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Informal  oprrective  octtona* 


Wscal  year  1968. 
PlBcal  year  1967. 


3,394 

3,121 

Placal  year  1968  (3^  quarter) 3,938 

>  Includes  figure^  In  Chart  V  plus  prelimi- 
nary matters. 

Assurances  of  voluntary  compliance  accepted 
in  yidiffit  cases 

Fiscal  year  1986.. .j 422 

Fiscal  year  1967...] 669 

Fiscal  year  1968  (si  quarter) 360 

Cases  >  disposed  oj(  by  orders  to  cease  and 
desist — Contest  and  consent 

Fiscal  year  1966  (3  quarters) : 

Consent  (C.  &  D  series) 143 

Contest , 18 

Admissive  answeis  and  defaults 2 


ToUl. 


FE|)ERAL  TRADE  (WMMISSION  WORKLOAD  AND  PRODUCTION,  BUREAU  OF  DECEPTIVE  PRACTICES  (1ST  3  QUARTERS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968) 

INVESTIGATIONS 


Division 


Food  and  drug  advertising. . 

General  practfces 

Special  projects 


Total. 


161 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cases '  disposed  of  by  orders  to  cease  and 
desist — Contest  and  consent — Continued 

Fiscal  year  1967  (3  quarters^  : 

(Jonsent  (C.  &  D.  series) 118 

Contest  16 

Admissive  answers  and  defaults 6 

Total 189 

Fiscal  year  1968  (3  quarters) : 

Consent  (C.  &  D.  series) 68 

Contest 16 

Admissive  answers  and  defaults 2 

Total 86 

>  Partial  orders  excluded  accordingly.  Also 
excludes  dismissals,  declaratory  and  with- 
drawals, etc. 

Completed  investigations — 7  difflt  > 
Fiscal  year  1966 : 
Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade  (433)  '.       492 
Bureau      of      Deceptive      Practices 

(636)  • 795 
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Completed  investigations — 7  digit ' — Con. 
Fiscal  year  1966^ — Continued 
Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Furs  ( 124)  »..       186 

Total   1.473 

Fiscal  year  1967 : 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade  (264)  •_       321 
Bureau       of    Deceptive       Practices 

(396)»    646 

Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Furs  ( 136)  *..       191 

Total    - 1,058 

Fiscal  year  1968  (3  quarters) : 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade 139 

Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices 318 

Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Fun 104 

Total  —      661 

>  Also  Includes  investigations  completed  by 
Commission  approval  for  complaint  but 
pending  consent  order  negotiation. 

'  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number 
of  cases  for  3  quarters. 


Input 


Output 


On  hand 


Initiated 
during  3 
quarters  ' 


Other  > 


beginning      fiscal  year 
fiscal  year  1968 


Plus 


Minus 


Total 
workload 


(+)or(-) 

from  3 

quarters 

last  Fiscal 

year 


Investiga- 
tions ap- 
proved for 
complaint 
action 


Closed 


Voluntary 
compli- 
ance 


Other 


Total 
investi- 
gations 


(+)or(-) 
from  3 
quarters 
last  fiscal 
year 


On  hand 

March  31. 

1968 


258 

895 

57 


64 

207 

47 


+3 
-1-34 
-MO 


-31 

-47 

-5 


294 

1,089 

139 


-78 
-94 


8 
21 
13 


•23 

•65 

4 


47 

124 

13 


78 
210 

30 


-16 
-79 
+27 


216 
879 

109 


1,210 


318 


+77 


-83 


1,522 


-95 


42 


92 


184 


<318 


-75 


>  1,204 


>  Source  for  initiating  investigation: 

Applications  lor  camplaint 221 

Advertisement— nfcnitoring  program 7 

Field  office  report!  (28  with  letters  of  coirplaint,  41  without  letters  of  complaint) 69 

Other 21 

318 


Total. 


Division 


Food  and  drug  advertising 

General  practices , 

Special  projects 


Total. 


Division 


Food  and  drug  advertising 

General  practices 

Special  projects 


Total. 


'  Transfers,  reopenings,  etc.,  affecting  workload  prior  to  coirpletion. 
'  Excludes  1  voluntary  compliance  in  case  having  multiple  disposition. 

*  Excludes  9  auxiliary. 

•  Excludes  18  auxiliary. 


COMPLAINTS  ISSUED  (INCLUDING  C-SERIES  ORDERS) 


Input 


Output 


Pending 

consent 

negotiation 

beginning  of 

fiscal  year 


Approved 
for  negoti- 
ation 3 
quarters  of 
fiscal  year 
1968 


Total 
workload 


(+)or(-) 

from  3 

quarters  of 

last 

fiscal  year 


Issued 


Withdrawn 


Volume 
compliance 


Consent 
settled 
(C-series)       Docketed 


(+)or(-) 

from  3 

quarters  of 

Total  last 

Output      fiscal  year 


Pending 

consent 

negotiation, 

Mar.  31, 

196^ 


3  7  10               -6                  1            2 

13  21  34             -51                  1  9 

3  13  16             +15 2 

19  41  60              -42                   2 13 


4 

16 
7 


-9 
-60 

+7 


5 

17 

9 


14 


27 


-62 


31 


DOCKETED  ORDERS  ISSUED  (SEE  WMR  9  FOR  C-SERIES  ORDERS) 


Input 


Output 


Docketed 

complaints 

pending 

beginning 

of  fiscal 

year' 


Complaints 

docketed 

3  quarters 

of  fiscal 

year 


Re- 


1968  opened 


Total 
work- 
load 


(+)or 
(— )from 
3  quarters 

of  last 
fiscal 
year 


Orders  to  cease  and 
desist 


Con- 
sent 


Con- 
test 


Other  >      Total 


Dis- 
missal 
orders 


Closed 


Total 

docketed 
orders 
issued 


(+)or 

(— )from 

3  quarters 

of  last 

fiscal 

year 


Complainte, 

pending 

litigation 

Mar.  31 

1968 


9 

23 

2 


34 


2 
7 
5 

14 


11 

30 

7 


-9 

-15 
+7 


48 


-17 


•2 


2  2  -4 

12               2 14  -2 

1  1  +1 

"15               2 17  -5 


9 

16 

6 


31 


I  Includes  complaints,  pinding  litigatkin,  and  cases  formally  reopened  by  vacating  the  order. 
>  Includes  admissive  ans  vers,  defaults,  etc. 


<  Excludes  2  partial  OCD's. 
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Appendix  3 
Who  Asvkbtisks  What 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1968  sponsors  of 
the  following  brands  spent  the  most  money 
on  TV  conunercials  in  the  U.S.A.: 

1.  Anacln  tablets $4,618,600 

2.  Alto-Seltzer — 3,993.400 

3.  Salem  menthol  filters 3,662,700 

4    Winston    filters- 3,321,600 

5.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 

graph     3,296,200 

6.  Bayer  aspirin 3, 110,  600 

7.  Bufferln 2,929,600 

8.  Usterlne  antiseptic 2,401,000 

9.  Miracle  white  cleaner 2,273,800 

10.  Kool  menthol  filters 3, 103, 000 

APPENDIX  4 

SIZE   ANALYSIS— LITIGATED   CASES    ON    DOCKET    1ST   4 
MONTHS  OF  1968 


Decep- 
Restraint  five 

of  trade    practices 


Total 


1967  sales  over 

$1,000,000,000 

1967  sales,  $500,000,000  to 

$1,000,000,000 

1967  sales,  $100,000,000  to 

$500,000,000 

1967  sales,  $500,000  to 

$100,000,000. 

Unlisted  or  net  worth  below 

$500,000 


2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 

8 

3 

11 

8 

0 

8 

5 

33 

38 

Note:  That  since  this  list  includes  only  those  companies  able 
to  delay  enforcement  through  expensive  litigation.  It  would 
consist  of  the  largest  companies.  Those  who  submit  to  voluntary 
compliance,  etc.  are  almost  unanimously  small. 

Appendix  5 

Age   of   Complaints   Pendino   Litioation  '  * 

June  30,  1966,  62  complaints: 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade : 

Less  than  2  years  (47)  • 16 

2  to  4  years  (26) 9 

4  to  6  years  (12) 4 

Over  6  years  (16) 5 

Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices: 

Less  than  2  years  (68) » 17 

2  to  4  years  (24) 6 

4  to  6  years  (4) 1 

Over  6  years  (4) 1 

Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Furs:  Less  than 
2  years  (100)» 3 

June  30,  1967,  63  complaints: 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade :  » 

Less  than  2  years  (62) » 16 

2  to  4  years  (19) 5 

4  to  6  years  (8) 2 

Over  6  years  (11) 3 

Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices : 

Less  than  2  years  (82)« 28 

2  to  4  years  (6) 2 

4  to  6  years  (6) 2 

Over  6  years  (6) 2 

Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Furs : 

Less  than  2  years  (67)* 2 

2  to  4  years  (33) 1 

March  31, 1968,  55  complaints: 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade: 

Less  than  2  years  (52)' 12 

2  to  4  years  (30) 7 

4  to  6  years  (9) 3 

Over  6  years  (9) 3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

March  31,  1968,  56  complaints — Continued 

Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices: 

Less  than  2  years  (97)' 30 

2  to  4  years  (3) 1 

Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Fvirs:  Less  than 
2  years  (100)' -     1 

'  Age  is  from  date  Complaint  issued  or  re- 
opened. 

•Includes  Complaints  pending  litigation 
and  cases  formally  reopened  by  vacating  the 
order.  (Excludes  cases  referred  for  supple- 
mental worlc.) 

'  Figures  In  parentheses  Indicate  percent 
of  cases. 


Age  of  Pending  7-DiGrr  Investigations  ' 
June  30.  1966,  1.978  investigations: 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade : 

Less  than  6  months  (20)« 138 

6  months  to  1  year  (14) - 98 

1  to  2  years  (22) 148 

Over  2  years    (44). —  306 

Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices: 

Less  than  6  months    (37)  » 407 

6  months  to  1  year  (23) 248 

1  to  2  years  (17) 181 

Over  2  years  (23). 261 

Breau  of  Textiles  and  Furs: 

Less  than  6  months  (31)  » 63 

6  months  to  1  year  (27) 55 

1  to  2  years  (21) 42 

Over  2  years  (21) 42 

June  30.  1967,  2,120  investigations: 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade : 

Less  than  6  months  (25)  « 179 

6  months  to  1  year  (15) 106 
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Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade — CTontlnued 

1  to  2  years  (26) .-  184 

Over  2    years    (36) 256 

Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices: 

Less  than  6  months  (23)  • 283 

6  monl^hs  to  1  year  (26) 306 

1  to  2  years  (31) - 373 

Over  2  years    (21) 248 

Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Purs : 

Less  than  6  months  (42)  » 77 

6  months  to  1  year  (27) 60 

1  to  2  years  (22) 41 

Over  2  years   (9) 17 

March  31.  1968,  2.168  InvesUgaUons : 

Bureau  of  Restraint  of  Trade: 

Less  than  6  months  (13)  » 94 

6  months  to  1  year  (16) 111 

1  to  2  years  (38) 261 

Over  2  years   (39) 296 

Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices: 

Less  than  6  months   (17)  » 200 

6  months  to  1  year  (16) 199 

1  to  2  years  (36) 436 

Over  2  years  (31) 369 

Bureau  of  Textiles  and  Purs : 

Less  than  6  months  (36)  • ^--     70 

6  months  to  1  year  (28) 67 

1  to  2  years  (30) 61 

Over  2  years  (7) 14 

1  Age  Is  from  date  investigation  was  sched- 
uled. Excludes  the  following  7-diglt  matters: 
4  Trade  Mark.  1  Export  Trade.  93  Indtistry 
Ouidee.  37  Advisory  Opinions.  18  Trade  Reg. 
Rules.  37  Auxiliary  Matters. 

» Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  percent  of 


APPENDIX  6 
RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE  TIME  ANALYSIS-TURNOVER 
[Turnover  analysis  for  4  months  of  1968) 


Number  disposed  of 

Number  acquired 

February- 
March 

April 

May 

February- 
March 

April 

May 

Violation: 
2 

0 

0 

0 

1  (3.0) 

1  (3.3) 

0 

2 

1  (4.5) 

0 

1  ('3.2) 

0 

0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

«2 

0 

3                             

0 

0 

5    

0 

0 

7                 

0 

0 

8                             

0 

0 

Total 

0 

'  Before  withdrawn.  ^    •      ■  ^      j     k  .,.    -.i.t- c  ..a  i 

'  Actually  only  2  were  acquired  as  above  because  one  was  designated  under  both  violations  5  and  /. 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  average  age. 

DECEPTIVE  PRACTICES  TIME  ANALYSIS-TURNOVER 
[Turnover  analysis  for  4  months  of  1968] 


Violation 

Number  disposed  of 

Number  acquired 

February-March 

April 

May 

February-March 

April 

May 

1 

1 

(8.5) 

3  (3.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3(2.5) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

? 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

q 

0 

10- 

0 

Total 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  indKate  average  age. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APPENDIX  7 
STATISTICS  ON  SIZE  OF  BUREAUS 


January  22,  1969 


JUM1968  June  1966  June  1964 


^11 


DECEP1 IVE  PRACTICES 


Officaof  Director  (it1or|»ey5) 

Division  of  Special  ProiKts  (ittomtys). 
Division  at  Food  and  Dlug  Adv.  (attoriMys). 
Division  of  General  Praftices: 

Attorneys... 

General  adv. 

General  practices.!. 
Division  of  Compliance 
Division  of  Scientific  0||*r3tion$: 

Soentific 

Medical  oflicers. 


[tttomeys). 


TEXTI  ,ES  AND  FURS 


(1)  Director  (attorneys). 

(2)  Division  of  Enforcemen 

Attorneys 

Textile  technologis|s 

(3)  Division  of  Regulation: 

Attorneys 

Investigators 

Field  investigators 


Detroit  Agrcks 


Times  have 
the  world  was  rou 

It's   1968.  and 
that  the  world  la 
Oval  of  Firestone. 

Perhaps    you've 
cars   coming   out 
getting  wider,  loweA 

We  started  It  all 
original  Super 
tally   new   Und   oi 
wider  than 
Comers    easier, 
quicker.    And   It 
look  of  driving 

It's  built  with 
gives   It   maximum 
sustained  high- 
Sure,  others 
perform  like  It. 

There's  really 
tire.  And  Firestone 

The  Super  Sports 
less  Is  less. 

Nearly  two  Inche^ 
tire. 

Firestone — the 


AfPENDDC  8 

It's  a  Widk  Oval  Worid 
since  Columbus  said 


chaz  ged 


and. 

America  is  fast  discovering 
oval.  Wide  Oval.  The  Wide 

noticed    It,    too.    On    the 
c  f  Detroit.  How  tires  are 


when  we  Introduced  the 

ts  Wide  Oval  tire.  A  to- 

tlre.   Nearly  two   Inches 

conventional  tires.  It  grips  better. 

cooler.     Stops     25% 

your  car  an   all-out 


Huns 


gives 
exc  tement. 


Ifylon  cord,  too.  And  that 
strength   and  safety   at 
driving, 
look  like  It,  but  none 


-spe  »d 


mar 
only 


a 


used 


'  ail 


etiess  I 


PTC  iNrriATKS  Tbaj)b 

CEEDING     COVERlf^G 
CKSICS 

The  Federal  Trail 
nounced  It  has  inltil 
establlshmient  of 
prevent    deceptive 
scrlptlon  analgesic 

Targets  of  the 
lowing  unfair  and 
tlces  which   the 
believe  are  being 
over-the-counter 

Making  effectlv 
contradict    or 
tlons  for  use  on 

Making  false 
strength    and 
pears,"  the  FTC 
0U8  analgesic 
consuming  public 
the  same  degree  as 
ucts  supplying  an 
analgesic  Ingredlenjt 
dlents"). 

Attributing 
Ingredients  wlthoujt 
out  Identifying 
usual  names. 


exc(  ed 

,  lab  !ls. 
clams 


8 
19 
15 

28 


2 

0 
21 

29 


3 


10 

10 
4 


13 


14 
2  . 

11 

2 

42 


2 
14 


9 

1 

36 


June  1968  June  1966  June  1964 


FiaD  OPERATIONS 

'1)  Office  of  Director 

2)  Atlanta  office •... 

3)  Boston  office 

[4)  Chicago  office 

[5)  Cleveland  office 

[6)  Kansas  City  office 

V)  Los  Angeles  office 

(8)  New  Orleans  office 

(9)  Nev»  York  office 

(10)  San  Francisco  office 

(11)  Seattle  office.. 

(12)  Wast)ington,  O.C,  office. 

INDUSTRY  GUIDANCE 

(1)  Office  of  Director 

(2)  Industry  guides 

(3)  Advisory  opinions 

(4)  Trade  regulation  rules 

CHIEF   BUREAU  OF  ECONOMICS 

(1)  Office  of  Director  (economists) 

(2)  Division  of  Economic  Evidence  (economists)... 

(3)  Division  of  Industry  Analysis  (economists) 

(4)  Financial  statistics  (mostly  accountants) 


3 

3 

3 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

22 

22 

24 

6 

7 

9 

7 

6 

6 

9 

6 

3 

IS 

15 

17 

39 

39 

42 

7 

9 

9 

8 

11 

11 

20 

17 

22 

2 

2 

2 

18 

16 

17 

5 

6 

6 

8 

10 

6 

9  .  . 

18 

22  

15 

one  original  Wide  Oval 
builds  It. 
Wide  Oval  tire.  Anything 


aife 


wider  than  your  present 
tire. 
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RXCTTLATICN  RXTLS  PBO- 

Advertising    of    Anal- 

e  Commission  today  an- 

ated  a  proceeding  for  the 

trade  regulation  riile  to 

advertising    of    non-pre- 

Irugs. 

proposed  rule  are  the  foi- 

(leceptlve  advertising  prac- 

Cpmmlssion  has   reason  to 

by  marketers  of  tJiese 

algesics: 

or  safety  claims  which 
statements    or    dlrec- 


duri  Ltlon 
said 


of  comparative  speed, 

of    relief.    ("It    ap- 

"that  each  of  the  varl- 

products   now   offered   to  the 

is  effective  to  essentially 

all  other  comp>eting  prod- 

squlvalent  quantity  of  an 

or  combination  of  ingre- 

ben^flcial   effects   to   specified 

substantiation  or  with- 

by  their  common  or 


them 


In  initiating  this  proceeding,  the  Commis- 
sion p>ointed  out  that  one  of  its  prime  duties 
Is  protecting  "the  consuming  public  from 
false,  misleading,  deceptive,  or  unfair  ad- 
vertising of  products,  particularly  those  that 
may  endanger  human  health  or  safety." 

All  Interested  parties,  including  the  con- 
suming public,  are  invited  to  file  written 
views  on  the  proposed  rule  with  the  Secre- 
tary, Federal  Trade  Commission.  Sixth 
Street  at  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20580,  not  later  than  September  15, 
1967.  To  the  extent  practicable,  20  copies 
should  be  filed  of  written  presentations  In 
excess  of  two  pages. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  proposed  rule: 

"In  connection  with  the  sale  or  offering 
for  sale  of  non-prescrlptlon  systemic  anal- 
gesic drug  preparations,  subject  to  Jurisdic- 
tional requirements  of  Section  5  and  12  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  it  Is  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  and/or  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  to  dis- 
seminate any  advertisement  which: 

"(1)  contains  any  representation  with  re- 
spect to  efficacy  or  safety  which  contradicts, 
or  in  any  manner  exceeds,  the  warnings, 
statements  or  directions  for  use  appearing  on 
the  label  or  In  the  labeling  of  such  product; 
or 

'U2)  represents  that  any  analgesic  effects 
resulting  from  the  use  of  such  product  are 
faster,  stronger,  or  longer  lasting  than  those 
achieved  by  the  use  of  a  competitive  product 
unless  the  advertiser  has  established  and 
can  demonstrate  that  a  significant  difference 
In  such  effects  exists  due  to  an  increased 
total  quantity  of  analgesic  ingredlent(s)  in 
the  recommended  dosage,  and  this  fact  is 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosed  in  the 
advertisement;  or 

"(3)  represents  that  any  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  the  action  of  any  specified  in- 
gredient or  combination  of  Ingredients  unless 

"(a)  the  Identity  of  such  Ingredient  or 
combination  of  Ingredients  Is  clearly  and 
conspicuously  disclosed  by  Its  common  or 
usual  name(s) .  and. 

"(b)  the  adevrtlser  has  established  and 
can  demonstrate  that  each  such  ingredient 
or  combination  of  ingredients  is  efficacious 
as  represented  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
is  offered  when  the  product  Is  taken  In 
accordance  with  directions  for  use." 

analgesics  investigation 
The  essential  questions  under  study  in 
this  investigation  are  whether  there  are  any 
significant  differences  between  competitive 
analgesic  pills  In  the  rapidity  vrith  which 
they  will  provide  relief  of  pain,  the  degree  of 


such  relief  they  provide  and  the  duration 
thereof,  whether  they  relieve  tension  and  de- 
pression, and  whether  they  cause  no  gastric 
upset.  The  last  point  is,  from  a  public  health 
standpoint,  the  most  Important  of  all  be- 
cause of  strong  indications  that  aspirin, 
which  Is  the  sole  ingredient  In  some,  and  the 
major  ingredient  in  all,  of  these  prepara- 
tions, may  so  Irritate  the  lining  of  the  stom- 
ach as  to  cause  Internal  bleeding  with  pos- 
sible serious  consequences. 

The  Dlv.  of  Scientific  Opinions  began  a 
study  around  1958  and  it  was  decided  that 
opinions  could  not  be  relied  upon  tn  litiga- 
tion and  so  a  scientific  study  would  have  to 
be  made. 

Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ob- 
taining the  desired  clinical  studies.  Infor- 
mally, the  D  of  S  O  tried  to  make  arrange- 
ments at  high  staff  levels  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  whereby  that  agency 
would  make  the  clinical  studies  in  their  hos- 
pitals. The  attempt  failed  for  reasons  I  do 
not  know.  The  V.A.  also  declined  saying  that 
the  questions  would  have  to  be  brought  to  a 
policy  level,  whatever  that  means.  (In  68 
Gwynne  lost  at  the  Nat.  Inst,  of  H.;  in  59 
Klntner  lost  with  the  VA)  Four  university 
studies  were  undertaken — Johns  Hopkins, 
B.U.,  Oklahoma  U.,  Dartmouth. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  64,  litigation  stood 
as  follows: 

7  special  orders  had  been  filed,  and  replies 
received  to  all.  These  Included  BC  Headache 
Powder  &  Tablets;  Saleto;  Nebs;  Watklns 
Acotln  Tablets;  Bromo-Seltzer;  Mlcralnln; 
Sal-Payne 

5  orders  were  prepared  but  not  forwarded 
pending  further  discussions  with  Oeneral 
Counsel.  These  Include  Anacln,  Duplexln, 
Palnquellizer;  Bayer  Aspirin  &  B.  A.  for  Chil- 
dren; Aspergum;  Buffered  Aspirin  formula; 
451;    Methalgen.   Qelpirln 

6  cases  in  which  orders  will  be  prepared. 
Including  Bufferln,  Excedrin;  St.  Joseph's; 
Defencln;  SPF;  Counterpaln;  Rexall  Buf- 
fered Aspirin 

In  1961  the  Commission  Issued  complaints 
against  the  four  largest  producers  of  anal- 
gesics. The  products  and  dates  of  complaints 
were: 

March  14 — Anacln. 

July  25 — Bufferln  &  Excedrin. 

March  14 — St.  Joseph's  Aspirin. 

March  14 — Bayer  Aspirin  &  B.  A.  for  Chil- 
dren. 

Answers  were  filed  in  each  case.  On  June 
25,  1962  the  Comm.  suspended  all  cases  as  no 
medical  evidence  was  available  to  substan- 
tiate the  complaints.  Subsequently,  and  pur- 
suant   to   a    Commission    Resolution    dated 


January  22,  1969 

March  27,  1962  and  on©  dated  September  9, 
1964,  the  DlvUlon  of  Pood  and  Drug  Adver- 
tising, in  conjunction  with  the  Dlv.  of  Sol. 
Op.  prepared  Section  6(b)  Interrogatories 
which  were  served  on  the  above  4  among 
others.  On  April  7,  1965  the  orders  were  re- 
scinded and  the  complaints  withdrawn  again. 
During  the  entire  period  1961-1966  there 
was  substantially  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
analgesic  advertising. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  research  showed  all 
preparations  about  equal,  except  that  Ana- 
cln &  Excedrin  produced  more  gastrointesti- 
nal HI  effects  than  Bayer,  Bufferln  or  St. 
Joseph's.  This  report  was  published  in  the 
AMA  Journal,  and  Bayer  seized  upon  the  re- 
sults for  advertising  purposes.  (AMAJ  of 
12/29/62) 

Dartmouth  study  showed  all  products 
tested  were  of  equal  non-gentleness  to  the 
stomach  (Bayer,  Anacln,  Bufferln,  B.C. 
Powder) . 

B.U.  study  showed  that  aspirin  and 
phenacetin  had  virtually  no  effect  on  tension 
(these  are  the  two  Ingredients  in  all  of  the 
analgesics;  some  have  only  aspirin;  perhaps 
one  or  two  have  a  third  ingredient,  I'm  not 
sure) . 

Oklahoma  Study  showed  no  difference 
among  Anacln,  Bayer,  Bufferln  as  to  speed 
of  relief. 

About  the  end  of  fiscal  1965  (July  30,  65) ,  a 
new  form  of  analgesic — the  time  capsule — 
hit  the  market.  Studies  made  by  some  of  the 
manufacturers  showed  that  this  form  of  the 
drug  was  no  better  than  ordinary  stuff;  it 
was  marketed  anyway. 

history  op  fair  packaging  and  labeling  act 
February  3,  1965,  8.  985  introduced. 
May  25,  1966,  Reported  w/amendments  as 
S.R.  1186. 

June  9, 1966,  Passed  by  Senate  72-9. 
October  3, 1966,  Passed  by  House  300-8. 
October    6,    1966,    Conference    asked    by 
Senate. 

October  12,  1966,  Conference  agreed  to  by 
House. 

October  17,  1966,  Conference  Report  agreed 
to  by  House. 

October  19,  1966,  Conference  Report  agreed 
to  by  Senate. 

Executive  date:  July  1.  1967. 
Section  6  of  Act  describes  the  required 
Implementation  which  states  that  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  sections  4  or  5  of 
the  Act  shall  be  so  done  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  e,  f.  g  of  section  701 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  &  Cosmetic  Act.  There 
are  several  differences  between  thesswcedure 
described  there  and  the  FTC  procedure.  On 
6/13/67,  only  two  weeks  before  the  Act  was 
to  take  effect,  the  PTC  published  its  amend- 
ed Rules  of  Practice.  (16  CFR  1.1-1.64) 

June  27,  1967:  Commission  published  Its 
Section  4  implementation  regulations. 

During  the  month  allowed  for  comment, 
130  Industry  letters  were  received,  mostly 
unfavorable.  It  was  decided  to  revise. 

March  19,  1968:  Revised  Section  4  imple- 
mentation published.  Also,  new  division 
within  Decep.  Frac.  formed  to  handle 
FP&LA  work. 

Extension  beyond  30  day  minimum  denied; 
these  proposals  adopted. 

An  effective  date  of  January  1,  1969  for 
new  label  orders. 

An  effective  date  of  July  1,  1969  for  all 
commodities  in  commerce. 

Both  times  that  orders  and  complaints 
were  suspended  or  withdrawn  the  reason 
cited  was  that  the  field  was  too  large  to  pro- 
gress on  a  case  by  case  basis,  and  Industry 
guidance  must  be  undertaken.  One  of  the 
major  considerations  against  case  by  case 
litigation  was  the  impractlcality  of  calling 
the  same  expert  witnesses  over  and  over 
again.  Also  it  was  deemed  that  since  the 
industry  Is  highly  competitive  and  the 
trends  of  it  would  shift  as  a  whole  (e.g.,  time 
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capsules  and  the  associated  bandwagon).  In- 
dustry guidance  was  more  Ideally  suited  to 
cope  with  the  problem. 

In  preparation  for  a  TRR  hearing.  Section 
6(b)  orders  were  made  which  would  re- 
quire all  respondents  to  submit  all  of  the 
evidence  which  they  would  present  at  a 
hearing  as  well  as  that  which  they  would 
not — e.g.,  the  Stendin  report,  unfortunately 
published  in  the  Journal  of  New  Drugs,  Nov- 
Dec  1964  becatise  such  data  would  better 
support  the  Commission's  side  of  things. 
Such  Orders  were  sent  out  about  Feb.  1966. 

This  was  too  much  for  Bristol-Myers  who 
Issued  a  civil  suit  against  the  FTC  on  Nov, 
14,  1967.  They  had  responded  to  the  order 
as  had  all  the  others,  but  they  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  TRR  proposed  on  July  6,  1967  from 
occurring  by  seeking  court  relief.  They  lost 
of  course,  but  delayed  the  PTC  for  another 
twelve  months.  The  case  was  settled  on  June 
11.  1968.  A  copy  of  the  News  Release  of  July 
6,  1967  is  appended. 

Appendqc  10 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  6, 

1968] 
Abrasive  Toothpaste  CrrED:   Dental  Grotjp 

ISStTES  "WHrrENER"    WARNING 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 
The  American  Dental  Association  is  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility— neither  proved 
nor  disproved — that  certain  "whitener" 
toothpastes  are  too  abrasive  and  Increase  the 
susceptibility  of  users  to  decay. 

If  there  is  a  risk.  It  Is  mainly  to  persons 
over  35.  That  is  largely  because,  in  Oiie  adult 
out  of  four,  the  gums  tend  to  recede  and  ex- 
pose part  of  the  root — the  cementum— which 
is  more  readily  eroded  than  the  enamel. 

The  new  edition  of  "Accepted  Dental  Ther- 
apeutics," an  Association  guide  that  its 
Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics  plans  to 
publish  Jan.  1,  will  advise: 

"Highly  abrasive  products  should  not  be 
used  regularly  by  individuals  having  exposed 
cementum  or  dentin  |the  major  part  of  a 
tooth  1.  or  possibly  by  individuals  with  re- 
stored tooth  surfaces  of  the  softer  synthetic 
materials." 

whiten  or  brighten  basis 

This  caution  will  appear  following  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  "recent  tendency  to  promote 
dentifrices  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 
whiten  or  brighten  teeth.  .  .  . 

•Such  claims,"  the  Council  will  say,  "ap- 
pear to  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  in- 
corporation ...  of  harsher  abrasive 
agents.  .  .   ." 

The  possibility  that  the  "whitener  tooth- 
pastes pose  "some  degree  of  danger"  was 
raised  last  summer  with  publication  of  a 
study  partially  financed  by  Procter  &  Gamble 
In  which  43  commercial  dentifrices  were 
mechanically  brushed  on  freshly  extracted 
teeth. 

The  researchers,  Drs.  George  K.  Stookey 
and  Joseph  G.  Muhler  of  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity School  of  Dentistry,  rated  the  follow- 
ing toothpaste  brands  excessively  abrasive: 
lodent  No.  2,  Ipana,  Macleans,  Plus  White, 
Fact  and  Amml-dent  Fluoride. 

The  products  were  purchased  In  the  year 
ending  In  January  1966.  Since  then,  the 
abrasiveness  of  Plus  White  has  been  re- 
duced, and  Ultra-Brlte  which  has  garnered 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  a  $350  million  market 
was  put  on  sale. 

thorough    tests    X7R0ED 

Replying  to  questions  from  The  Washing- 
ton Poet,  the  Council  said  that  "one  study 
can  never  be  conclusive"  and  urged  thorough 
clinical   tests. 

The  Council  also  said  that  "no  definitive 
findings  are  available"  as  to  whether  the 
products  in  question  "are,  in  fact,  harmful" 
(the  makers  deny  they  are) ,  and  that  dental 
literature  has  no  adverse  reports  on  one  of 
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the  brands  widely  sold  In  England  for  almost 
40  years. 

But,  the  Council  said,  it  sees  "no  valid  rea- 
son" for  using  a  high  abrasive  dentifrice. 

Meanwhile,  It  U  asking  the  manufac- 
turers for  data  on  abrasiveness. 

APPENDIX  11 
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APPENDIX  12 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  COMPLAINT  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY 

1967_TYPE  AND  SOURCE  OF  APPLICANT 


March      April 


May 


Letters  of  complaint  forwarded  to 
Commission  by — 

The  While  House. « 

Members  of  Congress Jw 

Another  Federal  agency 105 

Stale  agency          63 


Consumer  groups. 


35 


41 

27 

111 

99 

fi« 

56 

11 

35 

12 

32 

Total. - 382 

Sent  direct  to  Commission '9'Z 


263 

"671 


249 
'533 


Total  letters 1.354 


934 


782 


Type  of  applicant: 

General  public '  \\i 

Competitor '35 

Consumer  group 

State  agency 

(kimmisslon  personnel 

Another  Federal  agency 

Members  of  Congress 


43 

768 

602 

35 

105 

136 

?7 

21 

18 

18 

12 

9 

15 

14 

12 

in 

2 

3 

6 

12 

2 

Total. 


,_ 1.354  934, 

Lefter"s'oVcomplain» '-'Sf  ?5Z 

Inquiry "'''  ^^' 

Total 


782 

686 

96 


1,354 


934 


782 


1 186  of  March  letters.  118  of  April  letters,  and  99  of  May 
were  originally  received  in  a  tield  office. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  COMPLAINT  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JULY 
AND  AUGUST  1967-TYPE  AND  SOURCE  OF  APPLICANT 


July        August 


Letters  ol  complaint  forwarded  to  the 
Commission  by; 

The  White  House 

Members  ol  Congress 

Federal  agencies -- 

Stale  agencies 

Consumer  groups - 

Sent  direct  to  the  Commission 


12 
90 
37 
28 
20 
475 


35 

123 
68 
42 
41 


Total - 


662 


Type  ot  applicant: 

General  public 

Competitors 

Consumer  groups 

Stale  agencies .. 

Commission  personnel 

Federal  agencies 

Members  ol  Congress.. 
White  House 


503 

122 

13 

12 

6 

2 

4 


875 


664 

163 

22 

11 

6 

6 

3 


Total. 


662 


Letters  ot  complaint. 
Inquiry. 


592 
70 


875 

"772 
103 


Letters  forwarded  from  field  offices. 


662 

50 


875 
98 
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AmiCATIONS  FOR  COHPtAINT  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF 
FEBRUARY,  MARCH.  At<0  APRIL  ISeS-TYPE  ANO  SOURCE 
OF  APPLICANT 


Ftbfuary     Mardi        April 


Ictttn  (rf  complaint  forwardad  to 
tita  Commission  by — 

Tha  Whlta  House t 

Mamtiars  of  Congrns 
Another  Fadaral  agenfy. 

StataagaiKy 

Consumer  groups L... 

Sent  direct  to  tha  C4inmis- 
sion 


Total. 


Type  ot  applicant: 

General  public 

Competitors 

Consumer  groups 

State  agencies 

Commission  personni  I 

Federal  agencies 

Members  of  Congress . 
White  House 


Total 

Letters  forwarded  from  fi#ld  offi- 
ces  


APPLICATIONS   FOR 

JULY  •  AT»D     AUGUST 
'APPIIMNT 


COMPLAINT   FOR   THE   MONTHS   OF 
1968— TYPE    AND    SOURCE    OF 


Letters  of  complaint  forN^tdti  to  the 
Commission  by: 
The  White  House...,., 
Members  of  Congres!.. 
Federal  agencies.. 
State  agencies — 

Consumer  groups. 

Sent  direct  to  Comml^ion. 


Total. 


Type  at  applicant: 
General  public.... 

Competitors 

Consumer  groups. 
State  agencies — 
Commission  personnfl 
Federal  agencies.. 
Members  ol  Congresj 
White  HouM 


Total 

Letters  forwarded  from  ft^ld  offices. 


July.... 
August. 


39 
82 
51 
39 
26 

S33 


80 
129 
75 
86 
36 

851 


67 

103 
86 
54 
35 

663 


770     1,257       1.008 


608 

124 

16 

8 

10 

2 

2 


1.047 
134 
26 
21 
15 
4 
10 


831 

121 

21 

13 

9 

5 

5 

3 


770      1.257       1,008 
95         157  141 


July        August 


76 

128 

43 

38 

34 

559 


66 
% 
45 
58 
31 
615 


878 


911 


750 
90 

18 
10 
2 
4 
3 
I 


764 

no 

18 
9 
2 
4 

4 

0 


878 


911 


109 


84 


PERCENTAGE   OF  CONSUMER,  COMPETITOR,   AND   OTHER 
APPLICANTS 


85.4 
83.9 


12.5 
9.9 


2.1 
6.3 


Appkndiz  13 

Prom  tlie  aggreijate  law  school  claae  of  '68, 
454  students  appll  ed  to  the  PTC  and  105  were 
given  offers  of  ap])olntment.  In  the  '67  class, 
354  applied  and  113  offers  were  tendered. 
Chart  A  ^ves  by  class  for  each  of  four 
region* — North.  !  South,  Midwest,  and  Par 
West  " — three  p.eces  of  data.  The  first 
column  gives  the  percentage  of  total  appli- 
cants applying  from  that  region.  The  second 
gives  the  percentage  of  total  applicants  of- 
fered appointments  and  the  third  the  per- 
centage of  reglofial  applicants  offered  ap- 
pointments. The  J  third  column  is  the  most 
Important  for  it  ilndicates  that  almost  half 
of  the  applicants  ifrom  the  South  are  offered 
appointments  as  icompared  to  the  less  than 
one  quarter  of  th^  Northern  applicants. 

This  discrimination  is  repeated  on  the 
level  of  appolntnjents  of  older  attorneys.  In 
1967  and  1968,  deaplte  criticism  from  the  1965 
Civil  Service  Repiirt  for  being  too  top  heavy, 
the  PTC  hired  3  7  attorneys  at  the  GS-12 
rank  or  better  =*  (  nd  another  68  at  the  GS-9 


and  11  levels.  All 


Pootnotes  at  en<  1  of  speech. 


of  these  105  appointments 
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were  made  from  law  school  classes  previous 
to  1967.  Of  the  105,  37  were  from  the  North. 
40  from  the  South,  31  from  the  Midwest,  and 
7  from  the  Par  West.  Chart  B  further 
amplifies  the  accusation  inherent  in  Chart  A 
by  showing  that  more  than  half  of  those 
offers  made  to  Northerners  were  by  field 
offices,  mostly  in  the  North.  In  contrast, 
two- thirds  of  the  offers  made  to  Southerners 
were  from  the  central  office  in  Washington, 
DC,  where  the  southern  Democrats  are 
firmly  in  control.  Chart  C  shows  for  a  select 
state  the  percentage  of  applications  from 
that  state  which  were  given  offers.  A  high 
acceptance  rate  of  Tennessee  applicants  is 
not  remarkable  considering  Joe  Evln's 
infiuence  at  the  PTC,  and  the  fact  that 
Chairman  Dixon  and  Executive  Director 
Wheelock  (who  are  both  from  Tennessee) 
are  the  final  authorities  on  offers  granted. 
According  to  sources  in  the  PTC  close  to  the 
selection  process  these  two  men  have  misused 
their  powers  by  hiring  attorneys  who  have 
not  gone  through  the  normal  application 
process  of  submitting  law  school  grades  and 
other  pertinent  data. 

Chart  D  demonstrates  that  no  significant 
difference  in  legal  and  law  school  standing 
exists  between  northern  and  southern  appli- 
cants. For  the  class  of  '68,  the  honors  num- 
ber Indicates  that  both  the  southern  and 
northern  applicants  on  the  average  were  in 
the  second  26%  of  their  class.  While  offers 
were  given  to  men  from  both  sections  who 
on  the  average  ran  In  the  top  25%  of  the 
class.  Considering  that  more  than  twice  as 
many  Northeners  as  Southerners  applied  to 
the  PTC  and,  making  the  safe  assumption 
that  the  distribution  from  the  mean  honor 
code  number  to  the  extremes  of  the  scale 
was  the  same  for  both  groups,  one  would  ex- 
pect twice  as  many  well  qualified  Northern- 
ers applying  to  the  Commission  and,  conse- 
quently, an  offer  rate  approximately  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  total  applicants  applying 
from  that  region,  i.e.,  twice  as  many 
northerners  receiving  offers  of  appointment. 
These  honor  figures  can  be  used  for  compara- 
tive purposes  only  if  the  law  schools  from 
which  they  apply  are  equal.  The  common  de- 
nominator of  LSAT  scores,  which  according 
to  the  Educational  Testing  Service  is  a  good 
predictor  of  performance  In  law  school, 
places  the  average  applicant  from  both  the 
North  and  the  South  together  well  within 
the  ±30  point  margin  of  error  which  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  assigns  to  its 
LSAT  figures.^*  This  reinforces  what  the 
honor  code  number  demonstrated  by  showing 
an  equality  of  legal  aptitude  between  appli- 
cants from  both  regions. 

These  mean  LSAT  scores  also  prove  the 
point  that  mediocrity  in  the  PTC  tends  to 
seek  its  own  Image  among  applicants.  The 
fact  that  in  three  of  the  four  cases  ('68 
LSAT  South.  "67  LSAT  South,  '87  LSAT 
North)  the  average  LSAT  score  of  the  stu- 
dents to  whom  appointments  were  offered 
was  lower  than  the  entire  applicant  group, 
while  the  honor  nimaber  in  both  cases  ('68 
honor  niunber  South.  '68  honor  number 
North)  improved  substantially  from  average 
applicant  to  the  average  offered  appointment, 
demonstrates  again  that  less  capable  stu- 
dents are  being  accepted  from  Inferior 
schools.  Graduating  law  students  offered 
appointments  have  a  higher  rank  in  class, 
but  a  lower  basic  aptitude  for  law  because 
they  come  from  mediocre  law  schools. 

Chart  E  is  indicative  of  this  point.  Using 
eight  schools  which  were  selected  because 
they  have  either  a  high  application  rate  or  a 
high  rate  of  offers  at  the  PTC,  one  discovers 
that  those  schools  whose  applicants  have  the 
higher  LSAT  scores,  also  have  the  lower 
honor  code  numbers,  i.e.  N.T.U.  (1-7), 
Georgetown  (2-6).  and  Texas  (3-5).  Neither 
is  It  coincidental  that  N.Y.U.— a  top  quality, 
northern  city  school  with  no  representatives 
In  the  PTC  hierarchy — should  also  have  the 
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lowest  acceptance  rate  of  9% .  despite  the  fact 
that  its  appUcants'  high  LSAT  scores  demon- 
strate more  legal  talent  than  the  other 
schools. 

Georgetown,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
central  bureau  and  the  number  of  its  alumni 
In  the  PTC  hierarchy,  has  fared  somewhat 
better  with  an  acceptance  rate  of  27%.  The 
University  of  Texas  has  also  done  unusually 
well  for  a  good  law  school;  but  here  political 
factors  outside  the  agency  explain  its  success. 
George  Washington  University's  high  rate  of 
42%,  which  makes  it  second  only  to  Ken- 
tucky (82%),  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
two  bureau  chiefs,  the  General  Counsel,  the 
assistant  to  the  chairman  and  a  number  of 
division  chiefs  and  assistant  bureau  chiefs 
went  there.  The  success  of  Kentucky  (82%) 
and  Tennessee  (38%)  is  explained  both  by 
regional  ties  and  their  mediocre  standing  as 
law  schools. 

HONORS  CODE 

( 1 )  Top  10%  plus  activities. 

(2)  top  10%. 

(3)  top  25%  plus  activities. 

(4)  top  26%. 

(5)  top  50%  plus  activities. 

(6)  top  50%. 

(7)  lower  50%  plus  activities. 

(8)  lower  50%. 

(9)  standing-not  indicated. 
(0)  previous  graduate. 

CHART  A 


Percent  of 

Percent  ol 

total 

regional 

Percent  of 

applicants 

applicants 

total 

offered 

offered 

applicants  appointment 

appointment 

Class  of  1967: 

North 

43 

29 

22 

South 

18 

26 

47 

Midwest 

25 

30 

38 

Far  West 

15 

IS 

33 

Total 

•101 

100 

Class  of  1968: 

North 

49 

35 

17 

South 

17 

28 

37 

Midwest 

26 

29 

25 

Far  West 

8 

9 

26 

ToUl 

100 

1101 

>  Figures  do  not  add  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 
Chart  B. — Classes  of  1967  and  1968  combined 

Percent    of    Applicants    Offered    Appoint- 
ments in  Pleld  Offices: 

North S6 

South 33 

Midwest    36 

Par  West 72 

Chart   C. — All  applicants   applying  in  1967 
and  1968 
Percent    of    Applicants    Offered    Appoint- 
ments for  Selected  States: 

New  York 22 

Massachusetts 31 

Tennessee 62 

Texas 63 

CHART  D 


South 


Average 
honor  code  Size  of 

No.  sample 


1968,  all  applicants 

1968,  offered  appointments. 


4.2 
3.6 


(49) 
(28) 


South 


Average 
LSAT  score 


Size  of 
sample 


1968,  all  applicants 597 

1968,  offered  appointmenb 571 

1967,  all  applicants MO 

1967,  offered  appointmenb 541 
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North 


Avaaga 

honor  coda 

No. 


1968,  all  applicants 

1968,  offered  appointments. 


4.6 

3.5 


Size    ol  North 

Sample ■ 

1968,  all  applicants 

,,nix      1968,  offered  appointmenb 

(?S?<      1967,  all  applicanb 

<^'     1967,  offered  appointmenb 


Average 
LSAT  score 


Size    of 
sample 


574 
596 
569 
534 


CHART  I 


Law  schools 


Offered     Refused 
appoint-     appoint- 
ment        ment 


Total 


Percent 
offered 
appoint- 
ment 


2-vear 

combined 

LSAT 

average  of 

applicants 


Size  of 
sample 


1968 

average 

honor  code 

number  of 

applicants 


Size  of 
sample 


(1)  New  York  University 

(2)  Georgetown 

(3)  Texas ---- 

(4)  George  Washington  University.. 

(5)  St.  John's 

(6)  Kentucky 

(7)  Brooklyn 

(8)  University  of  Tennessee 


3 
4 
5 
14 
6 
9 
6 
6 


31 
11 

9 
19 
40 

2 

38 
10 


34 

15 

14 
33 
46 
11 
44 
16 


9 
27 

36 
42 
13 
82 
14 
38 


612 
591 

588 
569 
565 
558 
554 
525 


4.9 
4.7 
4.7 
3.9 
5.8 
3.1 
4.0 
3.9 
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AL3ANT.  N.Y., 
September  5, 1967. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Huntington. 
Division  West  Chinchilla  Corp. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

DEAR  Doctor:  My  freezer  now  contains  9 
dead  animals.  This  is  discouraging  as  I  am 
working  so  hard  to  eliminate  the  cause  of 
their  deaths.  I  am  averaging  2  deaths  a  week. 
The  druggist  gave  me  a  dog  fungus  spray  to 
spray  around  the  ranch  on  a  breezy  day. 
I  stopped  giving  the  one  rack  a  dust  bath  be- 
cause of  passing  the  can  from  animal  to 
animal.  The  other  rack  has  Individual  cans 
and  they  still  die. 

Immunity  from  mother  to  baby  does  not 
seem  to  happen  either.  One  mother  died  and 
her  baby  died  about  3  weeks  later.  It  forms 
no  pattern  that  I  can  pin  down.  It  Jumps 
from  tier  to  tier;  from  rack  to  rack.  The  only 
statement  I  can  make  with  positlveness  is 
that  the  male  may  be  a  carrier.  He  goes  from 
cage  to  cage  but  he  does  not  go  from  tier  to 
tier. 

Some  of  the  animals  lose  a  terrific  amount 
of  weight;  some  none  at  all.  Some  lose  a  lot 
of  fvir  and  some  none  at  all. 

Some  linger  for  hours;  some  drop  right  off. 
They  all  appear  to  eat  and  enjoy  their  food; 
but  lose  weight  nevertheless.  All  have  one 
thing  in  common  towards  the  end;  an  in- 
ability to  swallow.  They  will  be  very  limp 
but  conscious;  some  try  to  cuddle  close  to 
me  All  die  with  their  mouths  open  and  the 
dead  ones  are  usually  found  trying  to  get 
water. 
They  also  have  diarrhea. 
Sincerely. 


Watervliet,  N.Y., 

ApHl  5.  1968. 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
30  Church  St., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Seidman:  Information  and  pur- 
chase of  my  chinchillas  was  from  the  tele- 
cast by  Division  West  shown  on  WAST,  chan- 
nel 13  Their  representative  assured  me  with 
1  male  and  seven  females  that  I  could  easily 
earn  up  to  $6,000  a  year;  their  offspring  pro- 
ducing well,  right  in  my  cellar.  Transactions 
took  place  April  6,  1966.  After  two  years  of 
hard  work  on  my  part  I  have  received  $26 
from  my  investment.  With  no  end  of  red 
tape,  commissions,  etc.  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Never  did  they  mention  fur  chewing  which 
laboratory  testing  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  have  yet  to  find  any  reason.  The  only 
solution  was  they  must  be  destroyed.  No 
medicine  or  knowledge  at  Midland  Labora- 
tory has  aided  after  many  months  of  test- 
ing. Pur  chewing,  dUease  and  breeding 
problems  is  a  great  loss  to  chinchilla  ranches. 


All  information  plainly  shows  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  bring  in  monetary  returns  to  even 
pay  for  feed  in  these  clrcvimstances. 

Division  West  stated  in  the  purchase  con- 
tract of  April  1966  that  they  would  prime, 
pelt  and  market  our  anlmaU.  The  above 
promise  is  a  serious  one  as  without  that 
service  the  rancher  does  not  have  the  fa- 
cilities or  the  know  how  for  priming,  espe- 
cially as  It  requires  refrigeration  as  no  per- 
sons home  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
38-40. 

Pelting  service  of  that  kind  would  be  $3.95 
each  by  the  corporation.  October  1967  notices 
were  sent  out  stetlng  that  they  could  no 
longer  prime  the  animals  as  they  had  no  fa- 
culties with  large  and  numerous  buildings 
they  claim  they  have.  The  Central  Avenue 
branch  opened  for  2  years.  Just  long  enough 
to  help  the  salesmen.  All  ranchers  were  left 
high  and  dry  without  a  supply  depot.  An- 
other fact  is  that  the  rancher  has  no  way  of 
knowing  the  value  of  the  pelts.  We  were  told 
the  market  price  for  pelts  was  $17  to  $40.  On 
8  pelts  I  have  received  a  return  of  only  $26. 
The  price  of  the  string  was  $2145.00. 
Sincerely, 


liiON,  N.Y., 
April  19.  1968. 
Be  Division  West  Chinchilla  Corp.,  7230  N. 

Pershing  Drive,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Pederal  Trade  Commission, 
V/ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  read  your  announced 
provisional  acceptance  of  a  consent  order 
prohibiting  the  above  company  from  makmg 
misrepresentations  in  connection  with  their 
sale  of  Chinchillas  to  the  public  generally 
for  use  in  breeding  and  raising  Chinchillas. 
I  feel  that  a  consent  order  of  this  type 
which  U  for  settlement  purposes  only,  and 
does  not  convict  the  respondents  of  the 
violation  of  the  law.  Is  very  unfair  to  the 
average  citizen  like  myself  who  has  in- 
curred great  loss  because  of  this  misrepresen- 
tation. 

I  saw  the  advertUements  of  this  company 
on  television  and  relying  on  the  statements 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  animals  sold 
by  them,  the  breeding  rate  of  the  animals 
and  the  feasibility  of  raising  them  in  small 
quarters  at  my  home,  I  invested  the  sum 
of  $2,250.00  which  I  paid  to  the  above 
company. 

In  one  year  the  breeding  rate  has  been 
haU  of  that  represented  by  the  company, 
and  It  appears  to  me  that  I  will  sustain  a 
considerable  loss. 

I  believe  that  for  the  protection  of  citi- 
zens like  myself  who  have  relied  on  thU  tele- 
vision   advertising,    this   matter   sho\ild   be 
prosecuted    and    conviction   obtained. 
Very  truly  yours. 
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April  30, 1968. 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  In 
regards  to  Consent  Order  (Pile  No.  662  3377) 
Concerning  Division  West  Chinchilla  Corp. 
of  7230  N.  Pershing  Drive,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
I  am  a  very  Interested  party  in  this  Con- 
sent Order.  In  Sept.,  1966,  I  received  my 
animals  from  Division  West.  Not  knowing 
anything  about  the  Chinchilla  Industry,  I 
accepted  what  I  was  told  by  the  salesman 
Everything  I  was  told  appears  in  this  Con- 
sent Order.  In  addition  to  all  the  false 
claims  that  you  mentioned,  all  the  animals 
were  supposed  to  be  young  virgin  animals 
in  the  7-8  month  old  category.  Tattoos  In  the 
ears  of  two  of  the  anlmaU  I  received  put 
their  age  at  3  and  5  years  old  when  they 
were  delivered. 

Also,  the  Herd  Improvement  Males  that 
I  have  received  have  been  of  such  poor  qual- 
ity that  qualified  animal  Judges  have  advised 
strongly  against  using  animals  of  this  poor 
quality  for  Herd  Improvement. 

I  would  appreciate  to  hear  of  any  further 
developments  against  this  Corp.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  time  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Appendix  15 
Judge  Geer's  Jo»— A  Peculiar  Tale 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
Washington. — The    Pederal     Government 
doesn't  care  to  tell  how  Judge  Casto  C.  Geer, 
a  courtly  gentleman  who  speaks  in  the  soft 
accents  of  his   native  Tennessee,   earns  the 
$17  511  a  year  It  pays  him.  But  his  situation 
symbolizes    one    of    President-elect    Nixon's 
problems  In  coping  with  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress come   Jan.   20. 

Until  late  1966  Mr.  Geer  was  the  county 
Judge  of  White  County  In  east  middle  Ten- 
nessee. He  handled  probates,  dealt  vrith  Juve- 
nile offenders,  acted  as  fiscal  agent  and  pre- 
sided over  the  county  council— all  for  $9,100. 
It  was  as  successor  David  Snodgrass  remarks, 
a  tough,  full-time  Job  more  suitable  for  a 
younger  man;  Judge  Geer  U  in  his  early  60s 
and  he  didn't  relish  the  rigors  of  running  for 
a  second  eight-year  term. 
■^  Instead,  the  Judge  went  looking  for  other 
work,  and  his  Congressman  and  good  friend. 
Joe  Evlns,  learned  of  his  need.  Rep.  Evins  Is 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee that  scrutinizes  spending  plans  of 
all  the  Independent  Pederal  agencies;  along 
with  other  senior  Democrats  he  will  resume 
the  subcommittee  chairmanship  in  the  9lBt 
Congress  because  Mr.  Nixon's  coattalls 
weren't  long  enough  to  pull  In  a  Republican 
majority.  _        ^  . 

Among  the  agencies  for  which  Rep.  E\nns 
appropriates  salaries  is  the  Pederal  Trade 
commission  headed  by  Paul  Rand  DUon,  an- 
other Tennessean  who  not  only  depends  on 
the  Evlns  subcommittee  for  money  but  also 
enjoys  the  Congressman's  friendship.  Not 
surprisingly.  Judge  Geer  soon  wound  up  on 
the  payroll  of  the  FTC's  Atlanta  office.  He 
began  on  July  9,  1967,  Just  a  few  days  after 
the  start  of  a  new  fiscal  year.  The  $16,946 
starting  salary  was  considerably  better  than 
White  County  could  afford,  and  after  an 
automatic  Pederal  civil  service  raise  the  Judge 
was  earning  $17,511. 

But  Atlanta  Is  uncomfortably  far  from 
Judge  Geer's  native  Sparta  (pop.  4.510).  So. 
responding  to  an  Evlns  request  for  a  suney 
to  determine  whether  the  FTC  needed  a  new 
branch  office,  Chairman  Dixon  weighed  In 
vrlth  a  helpful  decision  last  spring:  The 
agency  ought  to  have  a  branch  office  In  Oak 
Ridge  (though  in  cities  as  big  as  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit  the  agency  Is  represented  only  by 
investigators  for  the  Bureau  of  Textiles  and 
Furs) .  Acting  swlftiy,  the  Government  leased 
380  square  feet  on  North  Purdue  Avenue  for 
an  annual  rent  of  $1,320  and  on  April  15 
Judge  Geer  moved  in  as  a  "trial  attorney. 
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The  project's  <  rltlcism  of  the  quality  of 
the  FTC's  performance  in  the  consumer  pro- 
tection area  is  baped  on  certain  assumptions 
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about  the  agency's  proper  role  In  that  area 
demonstrates  that  for  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury and  more  Congress  has  conceived  of  the 
PTC  primarily  as  an  enforcement  agency 
rather  than  (as  some  scholars  and  one  pres- 
ent Commission  member  have  contended)  as 
an  Infonnation-gatherlng  or  advlce-glvlng 
agency.  We  will  further  show  that  Congress 
has  over  the  same  period  laid  growing  empha- 
sis on  protection  of  consumer  interests  in 
prescribing  the  Commission's  duties. 

The  first  of  the  above  claims  Is  best  es- 
tablished by  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
agency  and  Its  organic  statutes. 

At  the  time  of  Its  creation  In  1914,  the 
FTC  was  designed  primarily  to  deal  with 
antitrust  problems — the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (FTC  Act)  and  the  Clayton  Act 
were  considered  together  by  Congress  as  ex- 
tensive to  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

And  under  the  PTC  Act,  Congress  Intended 
the  FTC  to  perform  several  functions  in  con- 
nection with  antitrust  problems.  These  In- 
cluded data-gathering  (with  a  view  to  fur- 
ther legislation),  informing  businessmen  (it 
was  thought  that  the  antitrust  laws  lacked 
"certainty"  and  that  the  FTC  could  remedy 
this  situation  by  advising  businessmen  on 
the  legality  of  proposed  business  activities) , 
as  well  as  enforcement.  Regarding  enforce- 
ment,  the  Act  provided  specifically  that — 

"The  Commission  Is  hereby  empowered 
and  directed  to  prevent  persons,  partnerships 
or  corporations  .  .  .  from  using  unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  commerce."  Act, 
55(a)(8). 

It  went  on  to  prescribe  a  form  of  procedure 
for  establishing  violations,  halting  them 
through  the  Issuance  of  "cease  and  desist 
orders"  (Act  5  5(b).),  and  enforcing  such 
orders  by  civil  penalties.  (Act,  §  5(b).) 

The  structure  of  the  original  FTC  Act  sug- 
gests that  even  at  the  outset;  Congress  In- 
tended the  PTC's  major  responsibility  to  be 
that  of  enforcement,  for  that  power  Is  the 
first  to  be  mentioned  In  the  Act  In  Section  5. 
(Sections  1  through  4  of  the  Act  deal  with 
establishment  and  stafllng  of  the  Commis- 
sion, definitions,  etc.)  Other  agency  powers 
and  functions  are  enumerated  In  later 
sections. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Act's  legislative  his- 
tory, however,  some  commentators  have  ar- 
gued that  Congress'  original  Intent  was  to 
minimize  the  PTC's  enforcement  duties  In 
favor  of  Its  legislative-Investigative  and  busi- 
ness-advising roles.  Some  have  jumped  from 
that  position  to  an  assumption  that  th^ 
agency's  contemporary  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities should  likewise  be  subordinated  ta 
the  other  functions.  Such  a  view  Is  erroneous 
as  applied  to  the  area  of  "direct  consumer- 
protection,"  for  It  ignores  the  history  of  Im- 
portant later  amendments  to  the  FTC  Act 
and  more  recent  legislation  Involving  this 
area.  As  used  In  this  report,  "direct  consumer- 
protection"  refers  to  the  responsibility  and 
authority  to  prevent  consumer  deception 
conferred  on  the  PTC  by  certain  key  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  made  in  1938  and  expanded 
by  later  specialized  statutes. 

The  background  and  legislative  history  of 
the  relevant  provisions  of  Wheeler-Lea  Act 
(the  1938  amendments  to  the  FTC  Act)  dem- 
onstrate clearly  that  Congress  Intended  by 
It  l>oth  to  Involve  the  FTC  In  direct  consumer 
protection  and  to  give  the  agency  an  im- 
portant enforcement  role  In  that  area.  In 
earlier  years,  the  agency  had  occasionally 
taken  halting  steps  towards  Involvement  in 
direct  consumer-protection  enforcement  by 
treating  deception  of  consximers  sis  one  spe- 
cies of  the  "unfair  methods  of  competition" 
proscribed  in  Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act.  In 
the  Raladam  case,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  that  evidence  of  consumer  de- 
ception alone  was  Insufficient  to  show  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Act.  Congressional  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  holding  coupled  with  outrage 
over  and  concern  with  the  widespread  and 
dangerous  forms  of  consumer  deception  prac- 
ticed during  the  Great  Depression  led  to  the 
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passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act.  This  back- 
ground alone  suggests  that  Congress  was 
thereby  primarily  Interested  in  bringing  a 
new  enforcement  agency — the  PTC — into  the 
consumer-protection  sphere. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  reinforced  both  by 
the  specific  provisions  added  to  the  FTC  Act 
by  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendments  and  by 
the  legislative  history  of  those  amendments. 

Thus,  besides  specifying  that  "deceptive 
acts  and  practices"  were  now  outlawed,  the 
Amendments  gave  the  PTC  several  new  en- 
forcement powers  over  certain  kinds  of  de- 
ceptions.^" Likewise,  the  range  of  comments 
made  by  members  of  Congress  on  the  bill 
containing  the  amendments  (and  predeces- 
sors) make  it  clear  that  In  this  area  at  least, 
they  Intend  to  place  emphasis  on  enforce- 
ment rather  than  aid  to  businessmen,  etc. 

Congress'  conception  of  the  PTC  as  an  en- 
forcement agency  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day.  and  Is  expressed  In  a  series  of 
specialized  consumer-protection  statutes  in- 
tended to  be  enforced  by  the  Planunable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1953  provide  that  the  manu- 
facture for  sale,  sale,  Importation  or  trans- 
portation in  commerce  of  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  fabrics  which  are  "so  highly 
fiammable  as  to  be  dangerous  when  worn  by 
Individuals"  Is  an  "unfair  and  deceptive  act 
or  practice"  under  the  FTC  Act.  (Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  §  3.)  Then,  Section  5  of  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  states  that  it  "shall 
be  enforced  by  the  (Federal  Trade)  Com- 
mission under  rules,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures provided  for  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,"  and  specifically  confers  on 
the  FTC  the  same  "Jurisdiction,  powers  and 
duties"  to  enforce  this  act  as  It  has  to  en- 
force  the  FTC  Act.  (Flammable  Fabrics  Act, 
§5(b).) 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  an  evaluation  of  legislation  affecting 
the  PTC  passed  In  the  last  30  years  is  that 
Congress  has  brought  its  enforcement  role  to 
the  fore,  thus  necessarily  diminishing  its 
other  responsibilities  in  the  context  of  lim- 
ited  resources. 

The  very  contents  of  the  recent  statutes 
suggests  that  the  Commission's  main  concern 
in  enforcing  them  should  be  the  protection 
of  consumers. 

The  Commission  should  also  focus  on  con- 
sumer interests  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
deceptive  practice  language  of  the  FTC  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Wheeler- Lea  Act,  for  Con- 
gress passed  the  latter  law  to  protect  con- 
sumers. As  stated  by  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  co-author  of  the  Wheeler-Lea 
amendments : 

"Broadly  speaking,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission 
Jurisdiction  over  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition for  the  protection  of  comjjetltors. 
(Emphasis  supplied.)  Quoted  in  Testimony 
of  Mr.  Leslie  V.  Dlx,  Director  for  Legislative 
Affairs  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests,  before  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, November  12,  1968,  p.  1. 

FOOTNOTES 

•See  Appendix  16  for  legal  and  historical 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  propositions  that 
the  FTC  has  important  consumer  protection 
responsibilities  and  that  Congress  intended 
It  to  be  a  vigorous  enforcement  agency. 

1  These  are  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act, 
the  Pur  Products  Labeling  Act  and  the  Tex- 
tile Fiber  Products  Identification  Act. 

'■  The  FTC  also  enforces  the  Truth  in  Pack- 
aging Act,  the  Insurance  Act,  etc.  The  former 
is  not  yet  fully  in  effect;  the  latter,  unimpor- 
tant. Therefore,  these  statutes  will  not  be 
considered  here. 

'In  food  and  drug  cases  and  under  the 
textile  and  fur  statutes,  the  Commission  has 
the  additional  powers,  in  theory,  to  seek  pre- 
liminary Injunctions  and  even  criminal 
penalties. 

»  Concentration  is  increasing  the  most 
rapidly  In  the  consumer  goods  Industry. 
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'This  group,  with  no  butchers  among  us 
in  any  form,  had  no  trouble  differentiating. 

'It  is  worth  noting  that  at  61"  and  166 
lbs.  this  author  can  easily  pull  1"  and  more 
of  flesh  from  his  trlcep  (underside  of  upper 
arm). 

'  See  the  1967  Senate  Hearings  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee,  p.  464  for  a 
discussion  of  this  practice. 

»A  consumer  will  not  be  motivated  to 
complain  about  petty  frauds  (even  If  on  a 
massive  scale)  since  the  FTC  has  no  refund 
power,  and  no  private  civil  suit  can  be  based 
on  an  PTC  order. 

» According  to  Advertising  Alert  No.  2,  Feb. 
12,  1962,  the  FTC  monitored  50,000  scripts 
from  TV  and  radio  pre-submlssions.  Investi- 
gation has  revealed  this  claim  to  be  doubtful 
at  best,  but  even  if  true,  such  monitoring 
would  do  little  toward  the  detection  of  visual 
deceptions,  nor  do  experts  pre-screen  copy. 

"Monitoring  brings  in  only  10%  of  the  in- 
\estlgatory  targets  of  the  PTC  according  to 
the  1967  Senate  Hearings  before  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee,  p.  464. 

"  The  FTC  does  have  plenary  jurisdiction 
within  Washington.  D.C.  Itself,  but  this  does 
not  extend  to  suburban  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land. F^arther,  those  cases  in  the  District  gen- 
erally involve  Interstate  commerce  and  are 
thus  in  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  on  that 
basis. 

"The  250  staff  members  at  the  central 
office  are  asked  to  monitor  deceptive  prac- 
tices themselves  as  they  watch  TV  at  home, 
etc. 

"  These  Inspections  are  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  enforcement  of  specialized  textile 
statutes.  With  one  exception,  they  prohibit 
such  trivial  deceptions  as  the  mislabeling  of 
wool  or  furs. 

""Commissioner  MacIntyre:  I  wish  you 
could  tell  us  in  a  letter  just  what  you  think 
we  ought  to  tell  Congress  in  a  situation  like 
that  about  these  consumer  protection  laws 
such  as  the  Wool  Products  Labelling  Act,  the 
Textile  Plt>er  Identification  Act,  the  Pur  La- 
belling Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

"Mr.  ScHULz:  I  didn't  mention  that  one.  I 
think  that  Is  an  Important  one. 

"Commissioner  MacIntyre:  How  do  you 
distinguish  It? 

"Mr.  ScHULz:  Because  that  deals  with 
physical  health. 

"Commissioner  MacIntyre:  But  consumer 
Information  you  don't  care  about? 

"Mr.  SCHULz:  No,  I  care  about  It.  but  I 
think  It  Is  more  Important  In  some  areas 
than  In  others. 

"Commissioner  MacIntyre:  I  thought 
maybe  there  was  some  reason  for  distinguish- 
ing It." 

FTC  Consumer  Hearings,  Nov.  12.  1968. 
Afternoon  Session,  transcript  pages  137-138. 

•=  See  appendix  11  for  breakdown  and  pat- 
tern over  time. 

i«  "An  official  of  a  large  lending  Institution 
has  estimated  that  there  are  over  50.000 
firms  engaged  In  the  sale  and  installation  of 
residential  siding  and  storm  windows."  Let- 
ter from  Chairman  Dixon  to  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson.  Nov.  28.  1967.  "The  Consumer 
Council's  Report  lists  home  improvement 
fraud  as  one  of  the  biggest  areas  of  con- 
sumer deception  today."  Commissioner  Mary 
Jones,  Non-Agenda  Matter  Re:  Home  Im- 
provement Cases,  Feb.  8.  1967. 

"  "The  home  improvement  situation  is  one 
of  these  in  which  the  ultimate  enjoining  of 
fraudulent  practices  Is  not  an  adequate  de- 
terrent to  the  unethical  operator."  Letter 
from  Chairman  Dixon  to  Senator  Magnuson, 
Nov.  28,  1967. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  statement  In- 
tends rather  to  make  the  different  point  that 
fraud  laws  do  not  cover  all  harmful  anti- 
consumer  practices.  It  Is  of  course  correct. 
The  answer,  however.  Is  not  to  oppose  crimi- 
nal penalties,  but  to  advocate  expanded  cat- 
egories of  consumer  crime. 

"Section  5(c)   of  the  FTC  Act  gives  the 
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court  power  to;  "make  and  enter  a  decree 
affirming,  modifying  or  setting  aside  the  order 
of  the  Commission,  and  enforcing  the  same 
to  the  extent  that  such  order  is  affirmed,  and 
to  Issue  such  writing  as  are  ancillary  to  its 
Jurisdiction  or  are  necessary  In  Its  judgment 
to  prevent  Injury  to  the  public  or  to  com- 
petitors pendente  lite."  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  power  to  petition  for  an  ameli- 
orative order  to  take  effect  immediately 
pending  further  long  drawn  appeals.  To  our 
knowledge  it  has  made  no  use  of  this  power 
in  recent  years. 

-"  For  other  maneuvering,  see  PTC  News 
Summaries  of  7-7-67  and  11-30-67  as  well  as 
appendix  9. 

-'  The  report.  In  complete  form,  was  pre- 
released  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  in  an  action 
unrelated  to  the  activities  of  this  investiga- 
tive group. 

"See  Appendix  8  for  UlusUative  advertis- 
ing copy  placed  in  the  September  2,  1968 
issue  of  Newsweek  and  mauy  other  national 
news  and  business  magazines  over  a  two-year 
period. 

^The  source  Is  a  memorandum  written 
October  11,  1967  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
full  statement  of  the  Commission's  view  can 
be  found  in  Advisory  Opinion,  Digest  No.  46, 
May  18,  1966,  in  File  No,  663  7049. 

"Prom  a  letter  which  was  susbtantiated 
by  the  Bureau's  other  evidence  and  pub- 
lished In  the  "i»rellmlnary  Economic  Report 
on  the  Use  of  Games  of  Chance,"  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Economic  Evidence  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economics,  March  1968,  p.  20. 

^'Por  purposes  of  this  comparison.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  FTC's 
traditional  concerns  in  the  area  of  deceptive 
practices  has  been  retail  lotteries.  Cf,  later 
discussion  of  Its  present  endless,  actlonless 
study  of  grocery  store  and  gas  station  prize 
games. 

-"The  1961.  1962  and  1063  Reports  do  in- 
clude a  related  but  greatly  Inferior  proposal 
to  enact  a  law  giving  the  Commission  power 
to  Issue  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
pending  the  determination  of  agency  pro- 
ceedings. Even  this  proposal  Is  lacking  in  the 
next  three  years'  Reports.  On  the  Chairman's 
wavering  support  of  the  1962  proposal,  con- 
sider the  following  statement  about  It  made 
by  him  In  the  1963  Senate  Appropriations 
Hearings  at  p.  972.  (In  answer  to  a  question 
about  delay  and  consequent  harm  to  busi- 
ness competitors  .  .  . ) : 

"You  recall  the  President  endorsed  this 
piece  of  legislation,  not  once  but  twice 
It  Is  controversial,  sir.  I  think  any  time  any 
agency  or  any  arm  of  the  Government  Is 
cloaked  with  any  kind  of  temporary  Injunc- 
tion powers.  It  should  only  be  used  in  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances  and  with 
assurance  that  due  process  and  safeguards 
are  In  the  law." 

=■  Six  proposals  are  claimed  In  1968.  but 
two  Involve  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  PTC  has  "no  specific  proposals"  on  a  par- 
ticular topic. 

-■"  The  numbers  In  parentheses  designate 
proposals  involving  consumer  interests,  not 
including  textile  and  fur  matters,  wlih  the 
exception  of  Flammable  Fabrics. 

™  Information  which  may — but  need  not — 
be  withheld  under  the  act  must  fall  within 
one  of  nine  specific  exemptions  are  paral- 
leled in  the  section  of  the  FTC's  Rules  cover- 
ing confidential  information.  See  discussion 
b?low. 

'"Technically,  the  FOI  Act  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  30  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  which  formerly  read.  In  per- 
tinent part  (e)  ...  matters  of  official  record 
shall  ...  be  made  available  to  persons  prop- 
erly and  directly  concerned  except  Informa- 
tion held  confidential  for  good  cause  shown. 
( Emphasis  supplied) 

='  A  grand  total  of  260  Advisory  Opinions 
were  Issued  between  Aug.  1964  and  June  25, 
1968 — or  about  65  per  year. 

"This  constituted  the  Commission's  re- 
ply to  the  project's  formal  request  for  In- 
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formation  under  Sec.  4.11  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Rules.  For  more  on  the  fate  of  this 
request  see  discussion  below. 

^  Except  that.  In  the  case  of  assurances, 
a  release  appears  every  few  months  which 
summarizes  very  briefly  all  assurances  ac- 
cepted In  the  previous  few  months.  These 
summaries  typically  tell  only  how  many  as- 
surances have  been  received — usually  80- 
90 — then  give  about  three  very  brief  ex- 
amples of  problems  Involved,  without  Identi- 
fying any  respondent. 

"'  In  one  earlier  case,  the  tire  hearings  of 
Jan.  1965,  a  single  additional  copy  was  made 
available  by  the  agency  because  of  extreme 
public  pressure  at  Is  Chicago  field  office. 
Chairman  Dixon  refused  to  print  the  hear- 
ing record,  saying  that  the  FTC's  contract 
with  Ward  &  Paul  precluded  It,  This  illus- 
trates the  Chairman's  talent  in  turning  con- 
sensual contracts,  entered  into  at  his  direc- 
tion. Into  Immutable  force  majeure. 

"*  See  discussion  of  these  above. 

•"*  Professor  Davis  is  a  foremost  authority 
on  administrative  law,  the  author  of  a  four- 
volume  treatise  on  the  subject. 

'■  But  making  available  a  larger  sample  of 
digests  and  some  statistics. 

'Questions  modeled,  by  the  way.  on 
Identical  questions  asked  in  1964  of  the  Com- 
mission by  Senator  Allott  about  the  Bureau 
of  Restraint  of  Trade;  Senator  AUott's  ques- 
tions were  answered,  suggesting  both  that 
the  Commission's  response  to  our  request 
overstates  things  a  bit  and  that  the  PTC  does 
not  treat  citizens  and  scholars  the  same  way 
it  treats  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

•"See  the  section  above  on  priorities  dis- 
cussing the  attorney  role  of  Peyton  Ford,  esq. 
as  an  example. 

"'Of  109  speeches:  trade  associations  or 
advertisers  =  62;  antitrust  sections  of  bar 
associations  (pro  bus.)  =21;  universities  =  8; 
consumer  groups=2;  miscellaneous  (BBB's, 
etc.)  =16. 

'^'Thls  letter,  or  portions  thereof,  is  repro- 
duced In  a  recent  issue  of  the  NARD  Journal, 
In  a  column  entitled  "PactB,  News,  Views." 

"Interviews  with  Acting  Bureau  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Industry  Guidance,  August.  1968. 
This  Bureau  Is  responsible  for  administering 
the   various  "voluntary"  enforcement   tools. 

"  Division  chiefs  were  removed  under  the 
cover  of  a  general  reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mission. A  similar  reorganization  took  place 
In  1952  when  the  Republican  came  in.  but 
was  Initiated  and  planned  from  outside  the 
agency.  Chairman  Dixon,  however,  was  the 
chief  architect  of  the  1961  reorganliailon. 

'=  Commissioner  Davis  distinguished  hlin- 
.self  by  his  annual  gift  to  Congress  of  appro- 
priated funds  which  had  not  been  utilized. 
This  parsimonious  spirit  and  desire  to  please 
Congress  with  economy  is  a  dubious  tradition 
which  continues  to  manifest  itself  m  Chair- 
man Dixon's  testimony  to  Congre^  for  an- 
ual  appropriations,  see  p.  66. 

'"  This  practice  was  not  an  exclusive  feature 
of  the  D.C.  riots.  According  to  Sen.  Magniisoa. 
"A  number  of  witnesses  called  before  ihe 
aovernor"s  Committee  Investigating  the 
Watts  riots  did  testify  that  .  .  .  the  prime 
targets  of  violence  .  .  .  were  the  establish- 
ments of  merchants  who  engaged  In  .sharp 
selling  practices."  And  again,  "During  the 
catastrophic  Detroit  riots  In  June  1967, 
arsonists  .  .  .  systematically  burned  stores 
known  to  engage  In  sharp  selling  and  credit 
practices."  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Market 
Place,  p.  57. 

"  The  fifth  floor  houses  the  entire  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel.  Chairman  Dixon's  of- 
fice, Conrunlssloner  Maclntyre's  office,  and 
the  office  of  the  Executive  Director. 

•»GS-10  rank  Is  not  applicable  to  attor- 
neys. 

••Much  to  his  credit,  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel is  again  attempting  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  the  Bureau  Chiefs  by  using  inld- 
level  attorneys  instead  of  Bureau  Chiefs  for 
a   number   of    the   Interviews.    The    Bureau 
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Chiefs,  of  course,  ktlll  have  a  veto  over  the 
offers  made  for  t^elr  bureaus,  but  now  It 
Is  more  difficult  tar  them  to  raise  objections 
to  particular  appUcants  on  the  basis  of  an 
interview.  Already,!  however,  a  number  of  the 
hlgher-up«  at  the  >TC  have  objected  to  this 
Innovation  and  It  will  probably  go  the  way 
of  the  rating  sheet, 

•"The  "eastern  oansplracy"  of  bankers  and 
lawyers  has  played  a  prominent  role  In  popu- 
list demonologry.  I ;  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
present  lethargy  of  the  Commission  has 
drained  from  Its  members  the  intense  hatred 
of  monopoly  whlcli  Is  one  of  the  good  char- 
acteristics of  soutliern  populism. 

"  According  to  1  lobert  Sherwood,  the  Di- 
rector of  Personne  ,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 

number  of  applications  to 
the  PTC  Is  the  st  ite  of  the  economy.  More 
attorneys  apply  t<  the  FTC  In  hard  times 
than  In  boom  times,  apparently  because  of 
the  economic  security  offered  by  a  govern- 
ment Job. 

"  Dr.  Moulton's  Statement  Is  substantiated 
by  PTC  Budget  Control  Records,  June  30, 

all  professional  personnel 
In  the  Division  o;'  Pood  and  Drug  Adver- 
tising (15)  to  be  attorneys,  see  appendix  16. 
"  Disclosed  In  th^s  report  for  the  first  time 

43,  48.  Ill,  115,  lie.  119 
for  Clvlj  Service  (tommlsalon  criticisms  Ig- 
nored by"  Chairman  Dlxon  and  hla  staff. 

Included  In  each  category  are 
North:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  Ha  mpshlre.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  Pennsylvanli,.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
West   Virginia,   Maryland:    South:    Alabama, 

Georgia,  Kentucky,  Lou- 
North    Carolina,    Okla- 


Arkansas,  Florida, 
Islana.    Mississippi 


and 
Traie 

stuff 


Statement  of 

The  protection  oi 
the  United  States 
Is  vital  to  free  en 
terest.  I  believe 
Most  of  my  adult 
at  the  Federal 
member   of  the 
Senate,  has  been 
elimination  of  trade 

When  I  was  mad« 
Trade  Commission 
of   the   Commlssloi  i 
mately  the  same 
comprised  the  staff 
Joined  the  Federal 
$2,000  P-1  attome] 
has  a  staff  of  less 
eluding  professlonsll 
Our  mandate   fron: 
and  most  Inclusive 
regulatory  bodies, 
and  techniques 
broad  mandate  froi^ 
On  June  17.  19« 
me  at  my  office  and 


homa.  South  Caroll  na.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia. Washington  D.C ;  Midwest:  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri.  Nebraski.  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota.  Wisconsin;  Far  West:  Alaska, 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Sew  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoi^ng.  This  breakdown  of 
states  into  regions  was  picked  arbitrarily 
from  a  Newsweek  n  gionallzatlon  of  states  for 
the  purposes  of  In  Heating  possible  delegate 
votes  before  the  fTational  Convention  last 
year. 

»  19  OS-13's.  9  6S-13'3,  5  aS-14's,  and  4 
QS-15's.  This  lnor(  inate  degree  of  hiring  in 
senior  grades  proves  that  the  PTC  is  not  top 
heavy  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  internal  timbltlous  attorneys. 

"Telephone  intsrvlew  with  LSAT  Pro- 
gram Director.  Oct,  15.  1968. 

"  Thus,  the  Comi  nisslon  was  authorized  to 
seek  both  criminal  penalties  and  temporary 
injunctions  to  pre^  ent  deceptive  advertising 
of  foods,  drugs,  anc  cosmetics.  PTC  Act,  Sec- 
Uons  12. 14,  and  15. 


Chacrman  Pattl  Rand  Dixon 


the  consuming  public  of 

from  fraud  and  deception 

t«rprlse  and  the  public  In- 

stfongly   in  that  principle. 

professional  life,  both 

Commission  and  as  a 

of   the   United   States 

c|evoted  to  the  study  and 

and  consumer  abuses. 

Chairman  of  the  Federal 

In  1961.  I  found  the  staff 

to   consist   of   approxl- 

r^mber  of  personnel  that 

in  1938.  the  year  that  I 

Trade  Commission  as  a 

Today  the  Commission 

than  1.200  members.  In- 

and  clerical  personnel. 

Congress   Is   the  widest 

of  all  of  the  Independent 

'Ve  need  the  best  advice 

available  to  carry  out  this 

Congress. 

Ralph  Nader  called  on 
nformed  me  that  a  group 
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of  students  and  recent  law  school  graduates 
wished  to  study  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  welcomed  the  idea.  After  some 
discussion,  I  Informed  Mr.  Nader  that  I  had 
no  objection  to  members  of  the  staff  being 
contacted  and  interviewed  so  long  as  It  was 
done  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  that  I  had  no 
objection  to  furnishing  the  group  Informa- 
tion in  our  flies  that  was  In  the  public  do- 
main. I  hoped,  and  based  on  what  I  was  told 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  result 
would  be  a  serious.  Intelligent  and  Impartial 
survey  resulting  In  Informed,  conclusive  sug- 
gestions for  improvement.  Instead,  the  study 
resulted  In  a  hysterical  antl-buslness,  dia- 
tribe and  a  scurrilous,  untruthful  attack  on 
the  career  personnel  of  the  Commission  and 
an  arrogant  demand  for  my  resignation. 
This  report  emanates  from  a  group  with  a 
self-granted  license  to  criticize  a  respected 
government  agency  by  the  use  of  a  type  of 
invective  and  "smear  technique"  that  news- 
papermen Inform  me  is  unusual  even  for 
Washington. 

This  Nader  group  chose  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  Its  target  for  Its  1968  summer 
vacation  "smear"  project.  As  stated  In  the 
comment  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July 
10,  1968,  on  page  14,  if  this  group  Is  success- 
ful In  undermining  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission this  year,  then  other  groups  of  stu- 
dents may  make  similar  raids  on  other  agen- 
cies in  the  future.  Mr.  Nader  is  so  quoted  in 
this  article  as  follows: 

The  crusader  has  recruited  five  other  stu- 
dents from  leading  universities,  Including 
William  Howard  Taft  IV,  great  grandson  of 
the  Republican  president,  mainly  to  investi- 
gate what  Mr.  Nader  terms  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  move  boldly 
enough  against  deceptive  business  practices, 
"If  this  works,  man,  next  summer,  more  stu- 
dents, more  agencies  .  .  ."  Mr.  Nader  vows. 
The  feel  of  destructive  power  gained  from 
vicious  attacks  is  self-stimulating. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  2,  1969.  I 
began  to  receive  phone  calls  from  the  press 
and  other  media  requesting  my  comments  on 
the  "Nader  report,"  which  obviously  had  been 
distributed  to  them.  By  letter  of  the  same 
date,  I  was  requested  by  the  Public  Broadcast 
Laboratory  to  appear  on  a  half-hour  program 
the  night  of  Sunday,  January  5,  to  reply  to 
the  statements  in  the  report.  I  Informed  all 
requesting  parties  that  I  had  not  received  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  was  unable  to  com- 
ment on  it  until  I  had  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  at  least  reading  It.  Later  that 
afternoon,  I  was  called  by  Mr.  John  Schulz, 
who  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  report  had 
been  mailed  to  me  that  day  and  that  I  should 
receive  it  soon. 

I  made  it  a  point  to  watch  the  half-hoiu- 
program  by  the  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory, 
which  appeared  on  TV  station  WETA  at 
9:30  p.m.  on  Sunday  night,  January  5.  At  one 
point  the  producer  saw  flt  to  dub  In  a  pre- 
viously taped  Interview  with  me.  which  made 
It  appear  that  I  was  a  part  of  the  program 
dealing  with  the  report  Itself.  This  was  not 
true.  At  the  time  of  this  program  I  had  not 
as  yet  even  seen  the  report.  When  I  reached 
my  office  on  January  6.  the  promised  report 
had  not  arrived  and  as  of  today,  January-  7, 
it  stlU  has  not  arrived.  The  copy  on  the  basis 
of  which  I  am  now  commenting  was  bor- 
rowed for  me  by  the  Commission's  Informa- 
tion Officer  from  a  member  of  the  news 
media. 

As  I  see  It,  ordinary  covirtesy  would  re- 
quire the  authors  of  such  a  dociunent  as 
this  to  provide  me  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  It  before 
releasing  It  to  the  press.  Since  this  was  not 
done,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report  was  not  the  result  of  a 
serious,  unbiased  study  of  a  group  seeking  to 
aid  this  agency  in  the  performance  of  its 
public  responsibilities,  but  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  deliberate  effort  to  undermine  It. 
Let's  turn  to  the  report  Itself.  Laying  aside 
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the  monotonous  accusatory  adverbs  and 
adjectives  In  the  critique,  the  primary  dif- 
ference between  the  fundamental  position  of 
the  Nader  group  and  that  of  myself  Is  that 
I  believe  that  the  American  businessman  is 
basically  honest  and  they  believe  he  is 
basically  dishonest,  trying  consistently  to 
defraud  the  American  consumer.  The  group 
contends  that  American  business,  particu- 
larly the  larger  corporations  selling  directly 
or  indirectly  to  consumers  and  using  ex- 
tensive advertising,  are  engaged  in  what  are, 
or  should  be,  criminal  activities  and  that 
the  officers  of  these  corporations  should  be 
sentenced  to  terms  in  federal  penitentiaries. 
On  page  68  of  the  critique,  for  example,  it  is 
stated:  "It  Is  particularly  Important  to  ap. 
ply  criminal  sanctions  to  dishonest  cor- 
porate behavior,  for  It  Is  far  more  damaging 
in  contemporary  America  than  all  the  depre- 
dations of  street  crime."  In  other  words, 
corporation  executives  are  engaged  in  much 
more  reprehensible  conduct  than  rapist,  rob- 
bers, muggers,  etc.  In  light  of  this  extreme 
antl-buslness  bias  of  these  young  zealots.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  equitable  and 
reasonable  enforcement  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  so  enthusiastically  and 
unjustifiably  criticized. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Commission 
turned  from  its  general  policy  of  emphasiz- 
ing case-by-case  adjudication  to  one  seeking 
broader  compliance  with  the  law  through 
new  procedures.  Experience  had  taught  me 
that  the  case-by-case  approach  standing 
alone  was  not  appropriate  In  the  1960'5.  The 
problems  of  regulatory  lag  and  trial  by  con- 
venience had  been  noted  by  the  Landls  Re- 
port and  referred  to  by  President  Kennedy 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  shortly 
after  he  assumed  office. 

The  Commission's  new  procedures  contem- 
plated the  broad  use  of  guidelines,  state- 
ments, trade  regulation  rules  and  advisory 
opinions.  Also,  where  warranted,  the  Com- 
mission began  to  accept  assurances  of  vol- 
untary compliance  under  the  many  statutes 
which  it  administers.  The  Commission 
turned  to  these  new  procedures  with  a  be- 
lief that  by  their  use  Justice  could  be  ad- 
ministered more  equitably  by  government. 
This  technique  has  proved  successful.  With 
its  limited  personnel,  the  Commission  real- 
ized that  it  had  to  reserve  its  litigation  pro- 
cedures for  use  against  that  small  percentage 
of  businessmen  In  the  business  conununlty 
that  refused   to  follow   advice. 

Running  throughout  the  Nader  group 
report  is  the  repeated  reference  to  the  fail- 
uie  of  this  program  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  In  error  in  believing  that  any  worth- 
while compliance  with  Its  laws  can  result 
from  any  procedure  other  than  formal  ad- 
judicative trials.  In  other  words,  the  promise 
of  a  businessman  cannot  be  trusted.  In  a 
people's  government  no  law  is  any  better 
than  the  will  of  the  fieople  to  abide  by  it.  I 
have  great  faith  In  the  honest  businessman 
of  America.  I  do  not  think  he  loves  his  coun- 
try any  less  than  do  these  young  zealots. 

On  pages  58  and  59  of  the  rejwrt,  refer- 
ence Is  made  to  the  fact  that  Ralph  Nader 
acquired  a  copy  of  a  report  dealing  with 
automobile  warranties  and  made  It  public.  It 
is  charged  that  the  report  was  deliberately 
suppressed.  On  page  59,  the  following  ap- 
pears : 

The  real  reason  for  the  proposed  plan  for 
suppression  lay  in  the  contents  of  the  report, 
which  was  highly  critical  of  GM,  Ford  and 
Chrysler.  Whether  release  would  have  even- 
tually occurred  Is  academic  now.  but  there  Is 
little  doubt  based  upon  o\ir  Interviews  that 
Chairman  Dlxon  was  determined  to  suppress 
the  report  at  least  until  after  the  election  to 
avoid  alienating  Henry  Ford  n  and  other 
business  interests  who  were  contributing 
heavily  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  campaign. 

This  Is  a  false  charge  and  a  blatant  lie. 
Such  unfounded  charges  as  this  would  ap- 
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near  to  me   to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
RalDh  Nader.  I  think  It  is  high  time  that  the 
nrees  confront  Mr.  Nader  with  this  state- 
ment and  inquire  expressly  If  he  agrees  with 
It  If  he  does,  I  think  somebody  in  America 
had  better  start  worrying  about  Mr.  Nader. 
The  Nader  group  vigorously  contend  that 
because  many  of  the  key  staff  members  of 
the  Commission  were  born  in  small  commu- 
nities they  cannot  understand  or  appreciate 
the  consumer   problems  of  urban   America 
and  therefore,  should  be  replaced.  This  novel 
qualification   test  for   those  public   officials 
having    responsibility    for    considering    the 
problems  of  urban  America  would  have  dis- 
qualified most  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  at  least  some  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  suggestion  springs 
both  from  ignorance  and  arrogance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  students  overlooked  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  these  key  members  of  our 
staff,  as  well  as  the  Chairman,  have  been 
living   In   urban   metropolitan   Washington, 
DC,  since  before  the  students  were  born. 

Nothing  galls  me  more  than  that  section 
of  the  Nader  group  report  which  accuses  me 
o'   hiring    only    high-ranking    law   students 
from    "mediocre"  law  schools.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  have  sent  to  the  Deans  of  all  the 
major  law  schools  and  most.  If  not  all.  ac- 
credited law  schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  letters  requesting  them  to  encourage 
their  graduating  seniors  to   apply   for   em- 
ployment at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  efforts  In  solicit- 
ing the  many  Deans  have  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
always  had  many  more  applicants  than  posi- 
tions available.  With  rare  exception,  offers  cf 
employment  have  been  made  to  applicants 
who  graduated  In  the  upF>er  50%    of  their 
class    or   had   other   outstanding    attributes 
that  made  them  attractive  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I   have  consistently  be- 
lieved any  federal  establishment  is  a  better 
agency    when    its    staff    membership    comes 
from  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Nader  group  Infers  strongly  that  the  hiring 
practices  of  the   Commission   discriminates 
against  "prestigious"  law  schools.  Indirectly. 
I  read  In   this  charge  that  if  a  graduating 
student  did  not  attend  one  of  these  schools 
he  Is  adjudged  a  second-class  lawyer  coming 
from  a  mediocre  school.  What  arrogance! 

The  lowest  of  all  blows  in  the  report  Is 
the  charge  on  page  114  that  "The  FTC  has 
not  been  averse  to  hiring  Negroes,  but  'only 
in  their  place,'  I.e.  the  lowest  OS  1-4  posi- 
tions." Here  are  the  facts.  Since  assuming 
my  office  as  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  posi- 
tive effort  to  attract  and  hire  qualified 
Negroes  for  attorney  positions  and  other  pro- 
fessional positions.  In  1961,  I  found  that 
there  was  not  one  Negro  lavyyer  on  the  Com- 
mission staff.  Starting  In  1961,  I  was  able, 
as  a  result  of  an  Internship  program  at  the 
Commission,  to  persuade  the  top-ranking 
law  student  at  Howard  University  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  a  staff  member.  Since 
that  time,  by  the  adoption  of  more  aggres- 
sive recruitment  measurements.  I  have  been 
able  to  persuade  nine  other  Negroes  to  Join 
the  staff  as  attorneys.  Five  are  still  so  em- 
ployed. (The  Nader  report  states  that  the 
Commission  has  only  three  Negro  lawyers.) 
Many  other  Negroes  have  been  offered  ap- 
pointments, but  have  generally  declined  the 
offers  for  the  stated  reason  that  they  had 
offers  which  involved  working  In  the  civil 
rights  area. 

In  short,  contrary  to  allegations  made  In 
the  report,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  engaged  In  a  continuing  positive 
effort  to  recruit  high  quaUty  personnel.  In- 
cluding minority  group  candidates.  To  those 
Involved  In  developing  and  promoting  this 
effort.  It  Is  disheartening  to  read  the  un- 
founded allegations  made  In  the  Nader  group 
report.  The  report  paints  a  completely  false 
picture  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
efforts  and  accomplishments  In  the  areas  of 


recruitment  and  equal  opportunity.  This  false 
picture  win  do  untold  damage  to  the  Com- 
mission's continuing  effort  in  this  regard. 
What  a  shame  to  be  faced  with  this  problem 
at  this  time  in  the  life  of  America. 

The  Nader  group  report  contains  un- 
founded false  accusations  with  respect  to 
poUtlcal  influences  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  For  instance,  the  report  says 
that  of  the  nearly  500  attorneys  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  that  only  about  40  are 
Republicans.  Since  assvuning  office  on  March 
21,  1961,  I  have  borne  the  responsibility  of 
hiring  new  attorneys  on  the  Conmilsslon's 
staff.  The  great  majority  of  the  attorneys 
that  have  been  hired  over  the  period  1961 
to  date  have  been  graduating  seniors  from 
law  schools.  Under  no  condition  and  at  no 
time  was  anyone  connected  with  this  pro- 
gram authorized  to  Inquire  Into  the  party 
affiliation  of  an  applicant.  How  the  Nader 
group  arrives  at  thU  mystical  figure  of  40 
Republicans,  I  do  not  know.  There  Is  noth- 
ing m  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  records 
to  reveal  It.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  Is 
another  charge  grossly  unfounded. 

Throughout  the  report  reference  is  made 
to  a  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
dated  June  1965.  This  report  was  made  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  part  of  its 
regular  program  of  Inspecting  personnel 
management  In  Federal  agencies  and  is  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  internal  housekeep- 
ing process  In  the  Federal  government.  Re- 
peatedly in  referring  to  this  report,  the  Nader 
group  charges  that  the  recommendations  In 
the  report  have  been  Ignored.  However,  this 
Is  absolutely  not  true.  Contrary  to  the  false 
statements  respecting  action  reconunended 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  I.  In  fact, 
adopted  virtually  aU  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

How  any  group  could  profess  or  claim  to 
have  made  an  empirical  study  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
make  no  mention  of  at  least  a  single  accom- 
plishment by  the  Commission  Is  beyond  me. 
I  shall  mention  a  few. 

The  Commission's  Issuance  of  a  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  In  regard  to  disclosures  of 
health  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  stimu- 
lated the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act.  P.L.  89-92. 

The  Commission's  proposal  to  Issue  guides 
relating  to  retail  Installment  selling  in  the 
District  of  Colimibla  and  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  testimony  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  abvises  In  credit 
selling,  contributed  in  large  measure  to  en- 
actment of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  sometimes  known  as  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing  Act.  PL.   90-321. 

The  Commission  played  a  major  role  In 
bringing  about  an  enactment  of  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  P.L. 
90-189,  to  give  the  public  more  adequate  pro- 
tection against  flammablUty  of  household 
fabrics. 

The  Commission  was  a  prime  mover  in  pro- 
posing the  bill  known  as  the  Deceptive  Sales 
Act  of  1968.  S.  3065,  which  passed  the  Senate 
In  July  1968.  This  bill  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  obtain  a  temporary  injunction 
m  a  United  States  District  Court  to  halt 
violations  affecting  the  consumer,  pending 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings. In  1962,  President  Kennedy  had  en- 
dorsed passage  of  legislation  which  would 
have  permitted  the  Commission  on  a  proper 
showing  of  irreparable  harm  and  injury  to 
have  sought  temporary  injunctions  In  a 
United  States  District  Court  on  all  facets 
of  Its  work. 

In  consultation  with  Senator  Magnuson, 
the  Commission  conducted  a  pilot  project  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  identify  the  types 
of  deceptive  and  unfair  trade  practices  that 
might  be  preying  upon  poor  people.  The  re- 
sults were  published  in  the  Jvme  1968  Revort 
on  District  of  Columbia  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Program.  To  characterize  this  effort  on 
the  Commission's  part  as  "so  small  and  half- 
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hearted  that  it  could  be  called  a  showcase 
for  publicity  purposes"  Is  both  vain  and 
unrealistic.  This  very  effort  at  one  point  re- 
quired approximately  one-third  of  the  ap- 
propriations available  to  the  total  Deceptive 
Practices  program. 

In  making  this  study,  the  Commission  was 
fully  aware  that  It  had  many  responsibilities 
for  actions  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
was  believed  then,  and  It  still  is  my  belief, 
that  the  lessons  learned  from  this  study  are 
applicable  to  the  various  states  of  the  nation 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  unfair  and 
deceptive  acts  occurring  In  "Intrastate"  com- 
merce. Even  the  Nader  group  recognized  the 
need  for  changes  In  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  if  the  Commission  Is  to  create 
offices  in  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities  to  assume  dual  responsibility  with  the 
States. 

The  Commission's  economic  study  of  In- 
stallment Credit  aruL  Retail  Sales  Practices  of 
District  of  Columbia  Retailers,  published  In 
1968,  illuminated  the  problenis  of  retailing 
In  low-income  areas.  This  study  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  need  for  the  Truth-in- 
Packaging  legislation. 

The  Conunlsslon's  economic  studies  on 
Milk  and  Bread  Prices  In  1966.  the  Baking 
Industry  In  1967.  and  Game.s  of  Change  in 
Supermarket  and  Gasoline  Retailing  In  1969. 
as  well  as  earlier  reports  on  Organisation  and 
Competition  in  Food  Retailing,  The  Struc- 
ture of  Food  Manufacturing,  and  Anticom- 
petitive Practices  in  Gasoline  Marketing. 
contribute  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge 
needed  by  the  Commission,  the  Congress  and 
interested  members  of  the  public  in  carrying 
forward  and  developing  an  effective  trade 
regulatory  program. 

The  Economic  Revort  on  Webb-Pomercne 
Aiisoeiations  In  1967.  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  significant  effect  on  foreign  trade  policy. 

The  report  on  Cents-Off  Promotions  in  the 
Coffee  Industry  In  1966,  serves  as  a  basis  for 
consideration  of  regulations  which  may  be 
issued  under  the  "cents-off"  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  staff  rejjort  on  Automobile  Warranties 
forms  the  basis  for  public  iiearings  soon  to 
be  held  wherein  the  Commission  will  be  de- 
termining the  need,  if  any.  for  a  trade  regula- 
tion rule  In  this  area. 

I  have  felt  compelled  to  mention  these  few 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  be- 
cause I  think  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
the  Important  role  the  Commission  has 
played  and  is  playing  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

Most  of  us  are  producers  and  sell  in  some 
manner  our  talents  and  efforts,  and  all  of 
us  are  consumers.  The  one  should  be  In  bal- 
ance with  the  other.  Tlie  Commission's  role 
Is  to  guide  and  advise  the  producer  and,  If 
necessary,  to  curb  deception  and  to  aid  In 
informing  the  consumer. 

I  Intend  to  remain  at  the  Commission, 
consistently  seeking  better  Ideas  and  better 
techniques  and  Increased  efficiency  In  the 
operation  of  the  Commission  in  fulfilling  its 
very  Important  role  In  protecting  the  con- 
sumer public.  I  intend  to  use  my  efforts  to 
prevent.  If  I  can,  the  extreme  anti-business 
bias  as  exemplified  by  the  views  of  these 
energetic,  but  misguided,  students  from  poi- 
soning the  operation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunisslon  to  which  I  have  given  so  much 
of  my  life. 


AMBASSADOR  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22,  1969 

Mr.  DUIjSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,   a  great 
American  quietly  concluded  a  long  peHod 
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of  public  service  tliis  past  weekend.  He  Is 
W.  Averell  Harriiian,  retiring  from  his 
final  assignment  as  President  Johnson's 
Ambassador  to  the  peace  talks  In  Paris. 

Ambassador  Harrimaui  has  served  his 
country  In  many  ways  over  the  years  and 
has  had  many  troubleshooting  assign- 
ments for  the  White  House. 

He  also  has  seived  his  State  well — 4 
years  as  an  able  Qovemor  of  our  great 
State  of  New  Yoi 

In  troubleshooting  and  in  secondary 
government  roles  jn  general,  the  average 
person  often  doesi  not  realize  the  great 
dedication  and  loyalty  which  is  required 
and  which  Is  given]  by  our  public  servants. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  all  of  us — 
suid,  I  am  sure,  iil  particular  to  Ambas- 
sador Harriman-jthat  he  was  able  to 
surmount  preluniaary  obstacles  at  Parts 
before  he  turned  dver  the  responsibilities 
of  the  negotlatlon|s  to  President  Nixon's 
Ambassador.  Heniiy  Cabot  Lodge. 

As  Ambassador  Harriman  told  Ambas- 
sador Lodge :  "The  stage  has  been  set  for 


new  and  serious 
settlement  of  th< 
In   his   report 


talks  for  a  peaceful 
.  war  in  Vietnam." 

(o  President  Johnson, 

Ambassador  Harrman  said: 

Im  happy  we  weie  able  to  keep  the  train 
on  the  track  In  your  administration  and  are 
now  turning  It  ovei  to  the  new  administra- 
tion In  a  manner  IQ  which  they  can  move 


ahead. 


I  know  that  I 
leans  when  I  say 
man:  "Thank 
job  well  done.' 


yoi 


IN  TERMS  OF 
U.S.  VOTE : 


spiak  for  a  host  of  Amer- 

jto  Ambassador  Harrl- 

sir,  sincerely,  for  a 


lb68  RETURNS:   HOW 
PR  OPOSALS  ADD  UP 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wednesday. 


6f  representatives 
January  22.  1969 


Mr.   ULLMAN 
would  hke  to  insert 
Record  an  article 
Press  wrote   for 
Monitor  on  Nov 
I  think  that  the 
rect  popular 
is   rather   weak 
presents  a  good 
approaches  being 
to  our  present 
like  to  call  these 
tention  of  my  col 
seriously   considei 
posals  which  hav( 
our  method  of 
The  article  follows 
In  Terms  of  1968 


t  le 


Washington. — 
have  failed  to  get 
Jorlty  If  the  presidential 
held  under  one  of 
most  often  suggeste( 

The  Presldent-El^ct 
led   Hubert   H. 
have  had  a  majority 
toral   College   votes 
portlonately  rather 
date  on  a  winner- 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
in  the  Congressional 
which  the  Associated 
;he   Christian   Science 
ember  26.  1968.  Although 
gument  against  a  di- 
election  of  the  President 
I   believe   this   article 
analysis  of  the  different 
offered  as  alternatives 
eleptoral  system.  I  would 
comments  to  the  at- 
eagues  as  we  begin  to 
the    numerous    pro- 
been  made  to  update 
electing  the  President. 


Aeturns:   How  U.S.  Vote 
Pbopo  5AI.3  Add  Up 

Rlphard    M.    Nixon    would 

n  Electoral  College  ma- 

electlon  had  been 

electoral-reform  plans 


Hui  nphrey- 


would  have  narrowly 

but   would   not 

If  each  state's  Elec- 

had   been   divided   pro- 

;han  going  to  one  candi- 

tUce-all  basis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  some  versions  of  this  proposed  re- 
form, that  plurality  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  elect  Mr.  Nixon.  But  under  others, 
lack  of  a  majority  would  have  thrown  the 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives — 
an  eventuality  that  most  reform  plans  aim 
at  avoiding. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  have  won  a  slight  ma- 
jority If  electoral  votes  had  been  allocated 
on  a  congressional-district  basis,  another 
suggested  alternative  to  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. But  his  margin  wovtld  have  been  smaller 
than  the  majority  he  actually  got  under  the 
present  system. 

These  theoretical  results  were  complied 
from  virtually  complete  but  unofficial  elec- 
tion returns. 

The  other  major  reform  plan  would  abolish 
the  Electoral  College,  which  has  been  In  use 
since  1804,  and  elect  the  president  by  direct 
popular  vote.  Mr.  Nixon  also  would  have  won 
under  this  system. 

Proposals  for  election  reform  traditionally 
spring  up  In  the  wake  of  close  elections. 
Reformers  argue  that  the  existing  machinery 
may  one  day  elect  a  president  who  Is  not 
the  popular  choice — or  may  break  down 
entirely  and  produce  no  president  except 
after  prolonged  wheeling  and  dealing. 

With  a  third  major  candidate  In  the  field — 
was  George  C.  Wallace  this  time — the  chances 
for  an  Indecisive  verdict  appear  to  multiply. 

AMENDMENT    INVOLVED 

Hearings  are  planned  by  the  Senate  consti- 
tutional revision  subcommittee  on  how  to 
improve  the  election  procedure  and  eliminate 
the  chance  of  constitutional  crisis.  The  sub- 
committee chairman.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  |D) 
of  Indiana,  is  a  leading  advocate  of  direct 
popular  election  of  the  president. 

If  the  present  system  is  to  be  changed,  the 
Constitution  must  be  amended.  That  means 
the  Senate  and  House  must  each,  by  two- 
thirds'  vote  of  Its  membership,  settle  on  a 
single  reform  plan.  Then  It  must  be  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  38  states. 

There  are  numerous  arguments  for  and 
against  the  present  Electoral  College  and 
each  suggested  substitute.  Even  within  each 
broad  reform  plan  there  are  arguments  over 
how  the  fine  print  should  read. 

Here's  a  look  at  each  principal  system, 
the  characteristics  that  stir  debate  about  it, 
and  how  it  would  work  when  the  1968  elec- 
tion results  are  plugged  in. 

The  existing  system:  Each  state  has  as 
many  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  as  It  has 
representatives  and  senators  In  Congress. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  three.  All  of 
a  state's  votes  are  cast  by  electors  announced 
as  favorable  to  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
most  popular  votes  in  the  state,  though  only 
16  states  and  the  District  require  their  elec- 
tors to  follow  the  voters'  choice.  A  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes — 270  of  538  this  year — 
is  required  for  election.  If  there  Is  no  ma- 
jority, the  House  of  Representatives  elects 
the  president. 

HOW    RETURNS    WENT 

Mr.  Nixon  won  the  popular  vote  in  32 
stales,  giving  him  302  electoral  votes — a  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Humphrey  won  13  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  191  electoral  votes. 
Mr.  Wallace  won  five  states  worth  45  votes. 

Despite  a  better  than  3-to-2  electoral  edge 
over  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Nixon  won  the  popu- 
lar balloting  by  less  than  350,000  votes  out  of 
72  million  cast.  His  44  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  was  good  for  about  56  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote:  Mr.  Humphrey  got  43  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  but  less  than  36  percent 
of  the  electoral;  Mr.  Wallace  won  13  percent 
popular,  about  8  percent  electoral. 

One  minor  reform  plan  would  require  that 
electoral  votes  be  cast  automatically  for  each 
state's  winner,  thus  eliminating  the  chance 
of  a  candidate  being  victimized  by  electors 
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who  refused  to  g^  along  with  the  popular 
choice. 

Proportional  electoral  voting:  This  pro- 
posal would  allocate  electoral  votes  In  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  received  by  eacb 
candidate  In  each  state. 

Under  this  plan,  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  re- 
ceived 234  electoral  votes  to  224  for  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  80  for  Mr.  Wallace,  almost  exactly 
matching  his  percentage  of  popular  vote  and 
36  short  of  an  electoral  majority. 

IMPRECISION    NOTED 

Proportional  distribution  lacks  precision, 
particularly  In  smaller  states,  If  only  whole 
electoral  votes — not  fractions — are  allocated. 
The  mathematics  Is  such  that  In  a  two-man 
race  in  a  state  with  four  electoral  votes,  one 
candidate  would  need  nearly  63  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  for  the  electoral  votes  to  do 
anything  but  split  2-2.  In  Arkansas  this  year, 
for  example,  each  candidate  would  have  re- 
ceived 2  of  the  state's  electoral  votes  even 
though  Mr.  Wallace  polled  39  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  to  31  percent  for  Mr.  Nixon  and 
30  percent  for  Mr.  Humphrey. 

District  electoral  voting:  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  this  proposal  would  give  1  elec- 
toral vote  to  the  popular-vote  winner  In  each 
congressional  district,  with  a  bonus  of  2  votes 
to  the  statewide  winner.  The  bonus  votes  pre- 
serve the  same  degree  of  overweighted  rep- 
resentation for  small  states  already  con- 
tained in  the  present  system. 

Mr  Nixon  would  have  carried  225  congres- 
sional districts;  Mr.  Humphrey,  163  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  Mr.  Wallace,  47. 
Adding  In  the  bonus  electors  for  states  won 
would  have  given  Mr.  Nixon  289  votes,  a  ma- 
jority; Mr.  Humphrey,  192;  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
57.  That  Is  13  fewer  than  Mr.  Nixon  got 
under  the  existing  system.  Mr.  Humphrey 
would  have  gained  1.  Mr.  Wallace,  12. 

The  district  system  would  make  little  dif- 
ference from  the  present  method  in  most 
small  states,  where  congressional  districts 
cover  large  areas.  In  larger  and  more  diver- 
sified states,  the  district  plan  would  more 
closely  recognize  these  differences,  but  like 
the  present  winner-take-all  system  the  mar- 
gin of  victory  would  make  no  difference.  A 
congressional  district  carried  by  1  vote  would 
be  worth  the  same  electorally  as  one  carried 
by  100,000  votes. 

Popular  voting:  Under  this  plan,  the  can- 
didate with  the  most  votes  would  win.  The 
number  of  states  carried  would  become  Ir- 
relevant. Some  proposals  Include  a  runoff 
election  between  the  top  two  candidates  If 
no  candidate  in  a  field  of  three  or  more  gets 
some  minimum  percentage,  such  as  40  per- 
cent. Mr.  Nixon  would  have  won  under  this 
plan,  since  he  polled  more  than  40  percent 
despite  the  third-party  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Wallace. 

.Some  persons  suggest  that  one  suspect  city 
or  county  could  swing  the  entire  national 
vote  in  an  extremely  close  election,  while 
under  any  of  the  Electoral  College  proposals, 
one  fraud-ridden  area  can  affect  only  one 
state.  The  counterargument  is.  of  course, 
that  an  electoral  election  could  hinge  on 
that  state. 

ILLINOIS    STEAL    IN     1960 

On  the  other  hand,  the  8,000  votes  some 
Republicans  contend  were  stolen  from  Mr. 
Nixon  in  the  1960  election  in  Illinois  were 
enough  to  give  John  P.  Kennedy  that  state, 
but  were  nowhere  nearly  enough  to  swing 
the  entire  national  popular  vote,  although 
Mr.  Kennedy's  edge  of  119,000  votes  was  one 
of  history's  closest. 

The  biggest  problem  facing  electoral  re- 
formers is  to  agree  on  one  plan.  Even  with 
unity,  they  face  a  rugged  struggle  In  state 
legislatures;  without  unity.  It  Is  unlikely  any 
plan  could  muster  enough  support  to  get 
through  Congress. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—r/iursrfai/,  January  23,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  handleth  a  matter  wisely  shall 
find  good:  and  whoso  trusteth  in  the 
Lord,  happy  is  /le.— Proverbs  16:   20. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who 
art  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we 
are  to  pray,  and  are  wont  to  give  more 
than  we  desire  or  deserve,  pour  out  upon 
us  an  abundance  of  Thy  mercy,  cleans- 
ing us,  forgiving  us,  and  empowering  us 
to  do  what  is  right  and  good  for  our 
country  suid  our  world. 

Grant  that  what  we  say  with  our  lips 
we  may  believe  in  our  hearts  and  what 
we  believe  in  our  hearts  we  may  practice 
with  our  lives,  that  In  deed  and  in  truth 
we  may  be  doers  of  the  word  and  not 
hearers  only.  In  Thy  light  may  we  see 
life  clearly  and  in  Thy  straight  path  may 
we  not  stumble.  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  January  20,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimlcation : 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HOtrSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  Inform  you  that  I  have 
this  day  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin my  resignation  as  a  Representative  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
7th  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21.  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  consider  this  my 
formal  resignation  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  which  I  have  served  for  the  past 
four  years  as  the  Member  from  California's 
27th  District.  This  resignation  is  to  be  effec- 
tive at  the  close  of  business,  January  21, 
1969.  As  you  know,  the  reason  for  this  resig- 
nation Is  that  I  have  accepted  the  position 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  your  kindnesses,  for  your  co- 
operation, and  above  all  for  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  working  In  this,  the  greatest 
legislative  body  In  the  world. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  Reinecke, 
Member  of  Congress. 


(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
very  great  regret  that  I  rise  to  inform 
the  House  officially  of  the  death  of  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  Paul  F.  Schenck,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Congressman  Schenck  passed  away  at 
2:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  November  30,  1968, 
in  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital,  in  Dayton. 
He  was  69  years  of  age.  According  to  his 
family,  death  was  caused  by  a  heart 
ailment. 

First  elected  to  Congress  in  a  special 
election  in  November  1951,  Mr.  Schenck 
served  continuously  for  the  succeeding 
13  years  and  2  months.  His  tenure  is  the 
longest  on  record  for  the  Third  Ohio 
District  seat. 

Congressman  Schenck  was  a  member 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  rising  to  become 
the  second  ranking  Republican.  He  made 
significant  contributions  during  his  serv- 
ice on  that  committee,  especially  in  the 
development  of  antipollution  legislation, 
which  led  to  the  addition  of  safeguards 
on  automobile  exhausts. 

Congressman  Schenck  also  was  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  the  Stand- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

The  late  esteemed  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Raybum,  appointed  Congressman 
Schenck  as  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 
During  his  last  term,  he  introduced  a 
bill  that  had  special  significance  for  the 
Dayton  area  as  the  home  of  the  Wright 
brothers  and  the  birthplace  of  aviation. 
It  was  legislation  granting  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Dayton,  which  President  Johnson  signed 
Into  law. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  a  devoted  Represent- 
ative of  the  constituents  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District.  He  had  a  justly 
deserved  reputation  as  a  Congressman 
who  worked  for  his  people.  He  was  un- 
stinting in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
who  sought  his  assistance  and  is  well 
remembered  by  literally  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Greater  Dayton  area  for 
this  service. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  during 
Congressman  Schenck's  tenure,  was  one 
of  the  most  populous  in  the  Nation.  At 
that  time,  including  both  Montgomery 
and  Butler  Counties. 

Before  he  became  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  Mr.  Schenck  was  a  member  of 
the  Dayton  Board  of  Education  for  9 
years.  Appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 


board  in  1941,  he  was  elected  in  his  own 
right  in  1943  and  1947.  During  7  of  those 
9  years,  he  served  as  the  board  president. 
In  1935,  Mr.  Schenck  established  a 
business  that  bears  his  name  today.  It 
included  real  estate,  general  insurance, 
and  mortgage  loan  services.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  Dayton  Real  Estate 
Board  from  1947  through  1949. 

Prior  to  that  time.  Mr.  Schenck  was 
the  recreation  director  for  the  city  of 
Dayton  from  1929  to  1935.  He  also  was  a 
schoolteacher  in  E>ayton  for  8  years, 
serving  also  as  faculty  manager  of  ath- 
letics. He  was  the  manager  of  South- 
western Ohio  District  basketball  tourna- 
ments for  22  years. 

Congressman  Schenck  was  active  in 
the  Boy  Scout  movement.  The  various 
posts  he  held  included  scoutmaster, 
commissioner  of  Boy  Scout  Education 
and  assistant  Scout  camp  director.  He 
also  participated  extensively  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  on  civic  committees.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Dayton  Council  for  De- 
fense. He  was  a  member  of  the  Grace 
Methodist  Church  of  Dayton,  Mystic 
Lodge  405,  F.  &  A.M.,  Scottish  Rite  and 
Antloch  Shrine. 

Born  in  Miamisburg.  Ohio,  on  April 
19. 1899,  Mr.  Schenck  moved  to  Dayton  in 
1908.  He  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio. 

He  graduated  from  Steele  High  School 
in  June  of  1917  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Congressman  Schenck  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  the  former  Charlotte  A.  Rair- 
don,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  for 
47  years.  Other  members  of  the  family 
include  two  sons,  Richard  R.  and  Thomas 
F.,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  very  great 
honor  to  have  known  Paul  Schenck  per- 
sonally and  to  have  worked  actively  with 
him  in  politics.  I  was  directly  associated 
with  him  most  closely  during  his  1952 
campaign  for  Congress  when  I  acted  as 
his  full-time  campaign  manager.  This 
was  immediately  prior  to  my  owti  start 
in  elective  office  and  much  of  what  I 
learned  is  in  large  part  the  product  of 
that  stimulating  experience  and  work 
with  Congressman  Schenck. 

The  Third  Ohio  District  has  lost  a 
concerned  and  dedicated  public  servant 
as  has  the  Nation  he  so  deeply  loved  and 
for  which  he  labored  so  long. 
May  God  grant  him  eternal  rest. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to    the    distinguished    gentleman    from 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  a 
tribute  to  my  longtime,  good  friend,  Paul 
F.  Schenck.  He  v.-as  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  and  sound  the  alarm  of  the 
dangers  of  air  and  water  pollution  and 
its  damage  to  the  public  and  its  people. 
Always  forward  looking  in  communica- 
tions of  every  kind  in  America,  he  made 
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a  contribution  i  a  solving  the  problems  In 
that  field,  whica  will  last  far  beyond  the 
life  of  any  man|  who  served  with  him  In 
Congress. 

In  addition,  ne  had  long,  notable,  and 
constructive  service  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  home  community  and  was  long 
recognized  as  an  authority  In  that  field. 

His  widow.  Oharlotte.  and  the  other 
Immediate  menibers  of  his  family  have 
our  deep  sympajthy  in  the  loss  of  such  a 
husband,  fathei).  and  friend  to  so  many 
people.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlei^an  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALDI  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  reemphailze  the  observations  and 
comments  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gantleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  iMr.  McCulloch). 

Those  of  us  ^ho  knew  Paul  and  who 
served- with  hint  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaMves  have]  lost  a  good  friend.  He 
was  a  most  able  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  served  his  com- 
munity for  an  Extended  period  of  time, 
not  only  In  the  sihool  system  but  In  many 
other  civic  activities.  Paul  Schenck  was 
not  only  a  frieiid  but  one  who  was  a 
devoted  individual  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  one  wholhad  a  great  allegiance  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Federal 
Goverrunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  regret  his  passing  and 
I  extend  to  lis  family  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  WHALEI^.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemian  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen  )  and  tfiank  him  for  arranging 
5  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
good  friend  and  former 
Schenck,  who  died  No- 
vember 30,  1968 J  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Paul  was  ont  of  my  congressional 
classmates.  Wei  both  were  freshman 
Members  of  the  82d  Congress.  Inciden- 
tally, there  are  Just  12  of  us  left  in  this 
House.  Paiil  wafc  first  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  so  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the 
beginning  of  thd  82d  but  joined  us  later 
on  during  the  first  session  in  1951. 

During  the  ye|rs  that  followed  I  came 
to  know  Paul  veiy  well  and  to  have  great 
respect  for  his  jability  and  diligence.  I 
served  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  dur- 
ing all  the  timelthat  he  was  a  member 
of  that  committee.  I  know  of  no  person 
on  om-  committee  who  was  more  diligent 
or  attentive  to  the  duties  assigned  to 
him.  I  have  pers<)nal  knowledge  of  many 
instances  whera  Paul  Schenck's  indi- 
vidual work  produced  legislation  of  out- 
standing value.   I 

Here  was  a  itan  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, a  gentleman  whose  word  you 
could  count  on  any  time.  As  we  all  know 
In  the  legislative  process  that  is  most 
important.  Paul  Schenck  was  possessed 
of  an  outstanding  quality  that  went  far 
beyond  his  work; on  both  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  aind  Foreign  Commerce 
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and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, on  which  he  also  did  an  excel- 
lent Job. 

The  work  Paul  Schenck  did  in  Con- 
gress cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
his  Invaluable  service  to  the  Ohio  dis- 
trict which  he  represented,  but  it  was 
national  in  scope.  He  was  the  kind  of 
man  of  whom  it  could  truthfully  be  said, 
following  his  election  defeat  a  few  years 
ago,  that  we  lost  not  only  a  Member 
who  performed  so  well  but  also  that  this 
body  lost  a  part  of  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  his  wife  and 
his  relatives  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
this  loss  of  so  great  a  man  as  Paul 
Schenck. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Paul  Schenck.  He  represented  the  Third 
District  of  Ohio  in  six  successive  Con- 
gresses, which  in  itself  bespeaks  the  high 
quality  of  his  service. 

Paul  was  a  dedicated  public  servant  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
keenly  interested  in  our  youth.  Early  in 
his  career  he  was  a  high  school  teacher 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Boy  Scout 
movement.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
on  the  board  of  education  in  the  city  of 
Dayton  as  well  as  director  of  recreation 
of  that  city. 

Any  man  active  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  active  in  all  manner  of  projects 
for  the  betterment  of  our  young  people 
cannot  be  other  than  a  man  of  compas- 
sion, understanding,  and  love  for  his  fel- 
low man. 

Paul  will  be  remembered  for  the  con- 
tribution he  made  during  his  service  in 
the  Congress.  He  may  be  well  remem- 
bered for  his  outstanding  work  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. But  he  will  be  remembered  most 
of  all  by  many  of  us  as  a  man  who  sought 
little  for  himself  but  sought  much  for 
others.  In  the  final  analysis  this  is  the 
mark  of  greatness.  I  express  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  fine  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  today  to  a  man  I  consider  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  House,  and  a 
fine  gentleman  of  the  highest  order,  and 
a  good  friend.  I  extend  to  his  loved  ones 
my  own  personal  sorrow  over  his  tragic 
death. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  for  taking  this  occasion  to 
eulogize  a  great  man,  the  Honorable  Paul 
F.  Schenck,  a  former  Member  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Congress.  I  was  appointed  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Paul  was  our  senior 
member  on  that  committee.  I  have  since 
replaced  him  as  the  second-ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Paul  will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
Congress  as  probably  the  most  friendly 
and  actually  the  jolliest  of  all  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Paul  used  to  stand  be- 
hind the  rail  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
consult  with  all  of  the  Congressmen,  and 
I  know  they  all  held  him  in  the  highest 
regard. 

Paul  Schenck  took  great  pride  in  his 
attendance  record  in  this  body,  and 
rarely  did  he  miss  a  day.  He  indeed  ren- 
dered a  great  public  service  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  to  our  Nation  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  their  sorrow  at  his  passing,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory.  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press my  greatest  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  our  departed  former  colleague  the 
Honorable  Paul  F.  Schenck,  who  sei-ved 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
In  this  illustrious  body  for  over  13  years. 

Paul  Schenck  and  I  were  not  only  col- 
leagues, we  were  oflQce  neighbors  and  we 
enjoyed  a  very  warm  friendship.  He 
worked  intelligently  and  tirelessly,  and 
while  he  was  a  friendly  and  congenial 
gentleman,  he  was  likewise  a  serious  and 
conscientious  legislator.  He  justified  the 
confidence  his  constituents  placed  in  him 
by  rendering  the  highest  caliber  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body. 

To  Mrs.  Schenck.  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren,  I  extend  my  deep  and 
profound  sjmapathy. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I,  too.  would 
like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  eulogizing  the  Honorable  Paul  F. 
Schenck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Schenck  and  I  came 
to  Congress  together  in  the  82d  Congress 
and  from  the  day  we  first  met  we  were 
close  personal  and  political  friends. 

Paul  was  a  diligent  worker  and  spent 
long  hours  on  behalf  of  his  constituents. 
He  constantly  worked  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  district  and  no  Member  ever 
served  with  more  dedication  and  high 
purpose  in  this  respect.  Furthermore,  lie 
was  a  tireless  student  of  legislation.  He 
was  one  who  always  sought  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  colleagues  so  that  his  own 
views  would  be  tempered  with  the  think- 
ing of  others  over  the  wide  range  of  con- 
sideration which  wise  legislation  de- 
mands. His  remarks  on  the  floor  always 
reflected  this  careful  approach  to  prob- 
lems as  well  as  his  own  solid  views  on  the 
subject. 

TTie  House  of  Representatives  was  his 
great  love  and  he  gave  it  the  devotion 
and  respect  which  marked  him  as  a  great 
public  servant.  He  was  a  gentleman  and 
a  patriotic  American  whose  friendship  I 
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shaU  always  cherish.  He  was  a  devoted 
family  man  who  represented  the  fine  and 
noble  qualities  which  people  admire  in 
their  public  servants. 

Mrs.  Betts  and  I  were  saddened  by  his 
passing  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  too  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Paul  P.  Schenck,  whom  I  regarded  as  a 
friend,  and  felt  privileged  to  know  and 
work  with. 

I  served  for  a  decade  with  Paul 
Schenck  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Paul  Schenck 
was  the  type  of  man  with  whom  you 
could  differ,  but  it  was  always  an  Im- 
personal difference  of  opinion.  He  was  a 
delightful  person,  and  always  added  to 
the  enjoyment  of  any  occasion  where  he 
was  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  late 
Paul  F.  Schenck,  who  passed  away  on 
November  30,  1968.  As  we  pause  in  our 
deliberations  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
for  13  years  in  this  historic  Chamber, 
from  1951  to  1964,  we  recall  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  very  able  legislator. 

Representative  Schenck  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  was 
credited  with  development  of  an  anti- 
pollution law  which  forced  safeguards 
on  automobile  exhausts.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Dayton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  nearly  10  years,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Dayton  Real  Estate  Board 
for  3  years,  as  well  as  serving  in  many 
capacities  in  numerous  civic  activities. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  Congressman 
Schenck's  family  and  assure  them  he 
will  long  remain  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  this  House  to  rec- 
ognize the  fine  accomplishments  of  the 
Honorable  Paul  F.  Schenck  who  was  one 
of  our  most  able  colleagues  from  1951  to 
1964.  For  more  than  50  years,  Mr. 
Schenck  was  particularly  noted  for  his 
dedication  to  the  noble  cause  of  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  education  in  general 
and  for  his  many  constructive  contri- 
butions to  enriching  the  community  life 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  city  which  was  always 
the  center  of  his  thoughts.  Mr.  Schenck 
was  a  fine  Congressman,  resolute  in  his 
beliefs,  conscientious  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  deeply  aware  of  the 
dignity  of  his  office  and  his  responsibili- 
ties to  his  constituents.  It  is  by  the  ear- 
nest labor  of  men.  of  sincere  character 
such  as  Mr.  Schenck  that  our  Congress 
has  so  well  bridged  the  differences  of 
party  and  been  able  to  unite  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  people. 


The  demise  of  Mr.  Schenck  on  the  last 
day  of  November  at  the  age  of  60  Is  most 
deeply  mourned  by  all  who  served  with 
him  over  the  years  and  by  the  many 
thousands  who  knew  and  respected  his 
work  and  solid  achievements.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  join  with  the  present  Member 
from  the  Third  District  of  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  in  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Paul  F.  Schenck,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and  service 
of  our  former  colleague,  Paul  Schenck, 
who  passed  away  last  November  in  Day- 
ton. Ohio. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953.  Paul 
Schenck  had  served  one  term.  He  was 
elected  to  the  82d  Congress  and  I  to  the 
83d,  and  I  came  to  know  him  rather  well 
because  we  both  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
On  account  of  that  association  I  was  to 
come  to  recognize  his  ability  and  the 
great  contribution  he  made  to  important 
legislation  which  that  great  committee 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  since  he  left  Congress  in 
1964  I  have  vivid  and  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  Paul,  and  which  his  death  brings 
to  mind. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Whalen)  and 
other  Members  in  expressing  our  deep 
regret  and  sense  of  personal  loss  at  the 
death  of  Paul  Schenck.  He  was  a  fine 
man  and  an  able  legislator  who  leaves  a 
record  that  all  his  friends  and  family  can 
be  proud  of. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  a 
warm  and  genuine  human  being  who 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  fellow  man  and  his  country. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  In  the  House 
with  Congressman  Schenck  my  first  3 
years  in  the  Congress.  And,  it  was  a 
privilege,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  humane 
and  dedicated  man,  whose  singular  pur- 
pose as  a  legislator  was  to  bring  to  his 
countrymen  reforms  that  would  enhance 
their  daily  lives  and  make  our  Govern- 
ment more  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Congressman  Schenck  was  among  the 
most  outspoken  of  the  early  fighters  in 
the  battle  against  air  pollution.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  miracles  of  mod- 
ern medicine  should  be  available  to  all 
our  people.  He  worked  for  a  system  of 
adequate  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 
He  supported  the  establishment  of  clin- 
ics for  migratory  workers.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  child  research  and  human 
development  and  general  medical  sci- 
ences. His  concern  even  reached  into 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  which 
was  indeed  an  innovative  effort  in  those 
years. 

Representative  Schenck  made  a  last- 
ing contribution  In  the  House  to  his 
country,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  con- 
gressional district.  His  farsighted  efforts 
in  the  areas  of  his  interest  have  proven 
to  be  a  base  on  which  we  are  now  build- 
ing solid  legislation.  His  work  will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  and  he  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  this  House. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  In  this  time  of  sorrow  in 
the  loss  of  the  Honorable  Paul  F. 
Schenck. 


Paul  was  among  the  first  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whom  I  came  to  know 
personally  when  I  came  to  this  body  in 
1961.  He  was  the  type  of  individual  to 
whom  one  felt  free  to  turn  in  seeking 
advice  and  guidance. 

I  maintained  a  close  association  with 
him  not  only  on  account  of  his  friendli- 
ness but  because  of  his  approachability. 
ready  counsel  and  willingness  to  be  of 
assistance. 

When  he  did  not  return  to  the  Con- 
gress after  1964,  I  felt  his  absence  as  a 
personal  loss.  Now  that  I  shall  not  see 
him  again  the  separation  is  even  more 
distressing  and  sorrowful. 

My  heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
family  and  to  the  Ohio  delegation.  The 
loss  to  his  family  and  to  his  community 
will  leave  a  void,  I  am  sure,  as  does  his 
absence  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  but 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  pause  from 
our  legislative  duties  to  pay  om-  respects 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  distin- 
guished former  colleagues  who  on  No- 
vember 30.  1968,  passed  away  to  his 
eternal  rest. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers who  so  eloquently  have  paid  just 
tribute  to  the  late  Paul  Fomshell 
Schenck.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness 
that  I  rise  to  say  what  is  in  my  heart 
about  this  great  and  good  man  who 
graced  this  historic  Chamber  fron.  1951 
to  1964  as  the  able  and  distinguished 
U.S.  Representative  of  the  important 
Third  Congressional  District  of  the  great 
State  of  Ohio. 

It  was  in  1953.  when  I  took  my  seat 
here,  that  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
first  met  our  late  former  colleague.  The 
fact  that  he  and  I  were  both  assigned  to 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  brought  us  closer  to- 
gether and  served  to  establish  a  genuine 
friendship  between  us.  It  especially  was 
during  that  committee's  hearings  and 
Investigations  that  he  brought  to  full 
focus  his  special  talents  and  outstanding 
abUlty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  departed 
colleague  came  from  Dayton.  Ohio,  a 
city  that  has  taken  a  major  part  in  the 
development  of  aviation.  That  city  was 
the  home  of  the  Wright  brothers  and 
is  also  a  center  of  aeronautical  research 
and  experimental  work.  Hence,  his  as- 
sigrunent  to  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  was  both 
logical  and  beneficial.  Nor  should  it  oe 
forgotten  that  his  experience  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Dayton  Safety  Council 
was  of  particular  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee in  its  investigations.  His  knowl- 
edge of  science  was  utilized  by  his  com- 
munity when  he  taught  chemistry  m 
one  of  its  secondary  schools. 

The  civic  consciousness  and  commit- 
ment of  our  late  colleague  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  help  for  youth  can  also 
be  gauged  from  his  activities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  of  Dayton 
and  as  president  of  that  board  for  7 
years.  Small  wonder  then  that  Day- 
ton's public  school  system  is  exception- 
ally well  planned  and  among  the  best 
in  the  Nation. 

It  was.  however,  here  in  the  Congress 
of   the   United   States   where   the   late 
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^^,,^,^^ ,  p.  Schenck  achieved 

national  stature,  pis  contrlbutiona  wlU 
long  be  remembered  for  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  annials  of  this  House. 

For  us,  we  will  (iherlsh  his  memory,  as 
a  distinguished  statesman,  an  able  legis- 
lator, an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a 
loyal  friend.  |  .  ^      .. 

To  his  family,  we  send  our  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  an&  feel  comforted  that 
his  passing  Is  but  a  prelude  to  a  Ufe 
everlasting.  I  ..     „       , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  fJalifornla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  would  like  to(  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Repk-esentatives  In  paying 
tribute  to  our  latei  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  F.  Schenck. 

Paul  Schenck  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion from  1951  ta  1964  and  was  a  most 
able  representative  of  the  Third  Ohio 
District. 

During  our  terms  together.  I  found 
him  to  always  be  a  gentleman,  laboring 
hard  Ipthe  Interests  of  America.  He 
shall  not  "be  f  orgol  ten  by  those  of  us  who 
knew  him. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  sad  task  to  speak  in  memory  of  former 
Representative  Pi  ml  F.  Schenck.  I  al- 
ways felt  very  clcse  to  Paul  throughout 
the  years  I  knew  him,  for  he  and  my  late 
father,  who  served  with  him  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many 
years,  were  such  good  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. His  wife.  Charlotte,  and  my  mother 
were  also  close  frlinds. 

Durins;  the  years  he  served  In  the 
House.  Paul  was  a  hard-working  and 
able  legislator.  He  served  his  constituency 
diligently  and  wel  1.  He  was  always  on  the 
job  and  prided  hir  iself  on  his  100-percent 
voting  record.  ^  ^  ^ 

He  was  also  a  kindly  man  and  had 
many  Interests  and  hobbies.  He  was  well- 
known  for  his  wil  and  humorous  stories. 
But  most  Impoitantly.  Americans,  now 
protected  by  la\^  from  gasoline  pollu- 
tion from  automobiles,  can  thank  Paul 
Schenck  as  the  i>loneer  in  this  field  of 
legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  he  au- 
thored the  act  which  bears  his  name — 
Public  Law  86-4  >3— providing  for  a  2- 
year  study  and  report  to  Congress  to 
determine  the  ef  ects  of  gasoline  fumes 
from  automobiles  on  human  health.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  law.  other  laws  were 
passed  and  finally  the  National  Emission 
Standards  Act  wiis  included  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1967  nt  aklng  antipollution  de- 
vices on  automoliles  mandatory. 

Paul's  widow  and  his  sons,  Dick  and 
Tom.  and  his  five  grandchildren  can  be 
verv  proud  of  hin  and  take  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  h  e  served  his  Nation  with 
distinction. 


remarks 


Mr.    WHALE^ 
unanimous   con^nt 
may  have  5 
extend  their 
ter  and  public  set 
able  Paul  F.  Sch«  nek 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  thje 

There  was  no 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  were  moved  last  Mon- 
day by  the  sincerity  •  and  simplicity  of 
President  Nixon's  inaugural  address.  On 
this  solemn  occasion  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, now  as  m  the  past,  the  newly  cho- 
sen Chief  Executive  of  this  Republic 
spoke  for  all  the  people,  and  voiced  their 
continuing  as  well  as  current  concerns 
and  their  noblest  tisplrations. 

President  Nixon's  primary  themes  of 
peace  at  home  and  abroad;  of  spiritual 
renewal  and  reconciliation:  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  and  justice  for  all.  have 
kindled  new  confidence  and  hope  wher- 
ever his  words  were  heard.  I  shall  not 
try  to  capsule  his  address,  but  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  a  silent 
second  reading.  Not  because  there  are 
hidden  meanings  between  the  lines,  as 
some  speeches  contain,  but  because  there 
is  so  much  meaning  in  the  lines  them- 
selves, meanings  which  might  have  been 
missed  in  the  chill  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
warm  speech,  from  a  heart  that  greatly 
loves  America;  It  was  a  wise  speech, 
from  a  mind  that  has  thought  deeply 
about  America;  and  It  was  a  strong 
speech,  drawing  Its  power  not  from 
rhetoric  or  oratorical  flourish  but  from 
faith  in  God  and  his  fellow  coimtrymen. 

Hlstoi-y  will  rank  this  inaugural  ad- 
dress with  those  that  came  before  and 
those  that  will  follow  in  the  context  of 
the  times  and  the  achievements  of  this 
administration.  In  my  judgment,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  struck  the  precise  chord  the 
whole  world  was  waiting  to  hear,  and  I 
pledge  him  full  support  in  striving  to 
gain  the  goals  he  set  forth  for  all  Amer- 
icans.   

PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 

RULES      TO      FILE      PRIVILEGED 

REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

that   all   Members 

5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

_  on  the  life,  charac- 

•vice  of  the  late  Honor- 


Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Abjection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHAPLAIN  OP  THE 

U.S.  SENATE:  FREDERICK  BROWN 

HARRIS 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  share 
mv  sentiments  concerning  the  retiring 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris.  He  has  been,  for  all  of  us 
in  both  Houses,  a  continuous  source  of 
inspiration  and  renewed  faith  during  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  ministry  to  the 
Congress. 

With  Insight,  eloquence,  sensitivity, 
and    courage.     Reverend    Harris    has 


brought  consolation  for  the  suffering 
and  sorrowing  In  times  of  national  trag- 
edy or  crisis,  calm  and  reason  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  heated  debate,  steadfastness  in 
the  face  of  the  threats  of  our  enemies, 
compassion  for  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  of  the  world,  and  faith  to  up- 
hold us  in  times  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 

In  our  search  for  strength  and  wisdom 
in  the  conduct  of  the  pubhc  affairs  of 
our  great  Nation,  the  daily  prayers  of 
Dr.  Harris  have  given  each  Member  re- 
newed faith  in  discharging  his  responsi- 
bilities for  the  good  of  all  the  people, 
have  helped  to  keep  us  from  indulgent 
complacency,  and  have  served  as  con- 
stant reminders  of  the  highest  and  most 
profound  convictions  and  principles. 

Dr.  Harris  has  served  as  Senate  Chap- 
lain continuously  since  1942.  except  for 
2  years  during  the  80th  Congress— 26 
years  in  all.  Ordained  in  1912,  he  was  also 
the  full-time  minister  of  Foundry  Metho- 
dist Church  here  in  Washington  for  30 
years,  until  1955. 

Through  the  years  he  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated spokesman,  before  audiences  and  in 
print,  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  liberty  and  freedom  here  and  abroad. 
In  sermons,  addresses,  and  articles,  he 
has  aroused  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  millions  of  citizens  whose  friends 
and  relatives  still  suffer  slavery  and  op- 
pression in  the  captive  nations.  In  mov- 
ing phrases  such  as  those  that  follow, 
he  has  expressed  deepseated  convictions 
on  the  nature  of  national  and  personal 
freedom : 

We  are  conscious  that  this  is  a  world 
where  tyrants  still  deal  In  fetters  and  chains 
as  they  attempt  to  shackle  the  free  spirits 
of  men  made  In  Thy  Image.  We  praise  Thee 
for  the  multitude  In  every  land  with  whom 
we  are  Joined,  who  cherish  freedom  of  body 
and  mind  more  than  life  Itself. 

What  American  could  fall  to  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  his  pleas  that — 

In  this  day  of  global  conflict  for  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  man.  Thou  wilt  purge  and 
cleanse  our  own  heiu-ts  that  we  may  be 
found  worthy  to  march  with  the  armies  of 
emancipation  which  bring  both  liberty  and 
release  from  the  want  and  woe  which  beset 
so  many  millions  of  Thy  children  and  grind 
them  into  the  dust  of  poverty:  that  our 
hearts  may  be  shrines  of  prayer  and  our  free 
Nation  a  bulwark  for  the  oppressed,  a  flaming 
beacon  of  hope  whose  beams  shall  battle  the 
darkness  in  all  the  world. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  in  both  houses 
who  have  received  the  great  comfort  of 
Dr.  Harris'  spiritual  and  personal  guid- 
ance feel  a  great  sense  of  loss  at  his  de- 
parture. He  is  the  gentlest  and  most  gen- 
erous of  human  beings,  never  too  busy 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  in  need  who 
call  upon  him.  He  has  been  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  to  many  of  us  and  to  our 
families.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  once 
remarked : 

Dr.  Harris  could  be  called  a  nonvoting 
member  of  our  group  who.  while  elected  by 
no  constituency,  serves  all  constituencies. 

Through  the  Members  of  Congress, 
who  represent  nearly  every  religious 
creed,  his  spiritual  inspiration  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  country. 

Yet,  spiritual  guidance  and  inspiration 
are  only  a  part  of  Dr.  Harris'  great  serv- 
ice and  devotion  to  America.  He  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  fought 
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to  preserve  and  protect  America  s  great 
treasure  of  natural  resources,  especially 
in  the  years  before  this  was  generally 
recognized  to  be  a  national  trust  and 
obligation.  In  articles  and  sermons  he  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  there  can  be 
no  genuine  patriotic  consecration  with- 
out conservation.  He  declared: 

Every  Intelligent  citizen  must  be  interested 
in  conservation  and  we  must  alert  and  alarm 
the  people  of  the  devastated  and  desecrated 
land  to  stop  waste. 

He  reminded  the  Nation  of  the  warn- 
ing from  Isaiah  5:8: 

Woe  unto  them  that  Join  house  to  house, 
that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place 
where  one  may  be  alone  In  the  midst  of  the 
earth. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr  Harris  for  speaking  out  so  coura- 
geously against  water  and  air  pollution 
when  most  Americans  were  still  trymg  to 
ignore  these  unpleasant  realities. 

Dr  Harris  has  also  rendered  Invaluable 
service  to  his  country  as  both  a  private 
and   an  official  emissary   in  Southeast 
Asia  because  of  his  long  personal  friend- 
ship'with  President  Syngman  Rhee  of 
South  Korea.  He  was  the  pastor  and  close 
friend  of  President  Rhee  when  the  latter 
was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
Foundry  Methodist  Church  during  his 
years  in  Washington.  As  a  political  exile 
in    Hawaii,    Mr.    Rhee    requested    Dr. 
Harris'  companionship  and  counsel,  and 
later,  as  a  visitor  to  President  Rhees 
government.  Dr.  Harris  helped  work  out 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
had    disturbed    relations    between    the 
United  States  and  Korea.  Today  Korea 
is  a  strong  and  independent  nation,  with 
a  rapidly  growing  economy  and  an  In- 
creasing dedication  to  the  democratic 
system  of  government.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  something  of  its  nearly  miraculous 
success  Is  due  to  Dr.  Harris. 

Congress  has  not  been  the  only  body 
to  benefit  from  the  wisdom  and  inspira- 
tion of  Dr.  Harris.  For  many  years,  in  his 
weekly  column  in  the  Washington  Star 
entitled  "Spires  of  the  Spirit,"  he 
brought  the  message  of  the  greatness 
that  is  America  and  counseled  each  of  us 
to  raise  our  sights  for  the  betterment  of 
all  These  columns  have  been  collected 
and  published  In  a  volume  by  the  same 
name  that  Is  treasured  by  all  who  have 
read  it.  Dr.  Harris  Is  also  in  great  demand 
as  a  speaker,  and  spends  much  time 
traveling  throughout  the  country  to  ful- 
fill these  requests. 

For  his  work  through  the  years,  Dr. 
Harris  has  received  many  honors,  includ- 
ing four  awards  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  The  citation  on  one  of  these 
awards  sums  up  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  Is  held  by  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  It  reads  as  follows: 

With  esteem  and  affection  to  an  American 
whose  prayers,  sermons,  and  editorial  works 
have  lifted  the  hearts  of  multitudes— 

With  regard  and  honor  to  him  whose 
thoughts,  far  vision,  and  steadfast  faith  move 
all  whom  he  touches  to  patriotism  and  love 
of  country — 

With  matchless  service  to  the  cause  oi 
free  men,  he  makes  known  the  strength  of 
prayer  and  iron  wiU  In  language  beautiful  in 
his  prayers  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Truly  one  who  desires  freedom  for 
all  under  God,  and  asks  nothing  for  himself. 


I  believe  this  citation  expresses  per- 
fectly the  feelings  of  myself  and  all  my 
colleagues  as  we  bid  farewell  to  a  true 
and  valued  friend  and  wish  him  health 
and  happiness  in  his  richly  earned  retire- 
ment years. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ROBERT  K.  WALSH 
(Mr  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,      ... 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  personal  regret  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  my  good  friend,  Robert  K.  Walsh, 
one  of  the  veteran  reporters  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  has  retired  after 
nearly  25  years  of  reporting  national 
affairs  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Bob  Walsh  has  been  a  familiar  pres- 
ence in  the  House  Press  Gallery  and  in 
the  corridors  and  offices  of  this  building. 
I  know  all  of  his  many  friends  in  the 
House  are  going  to  miss  him  and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  my  case. 

Bob  Walsh  Is  an  outstanding  reporter 
and  an  excellent  writer  with  a  keen 
awareness  of  what  is  the  "big  story"  in 
the  events  of  each  day.  He  has  'oeen  fair. 
He  has  been  objective.  He  has  been  ac- 
curate. The  Press  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  blessed  with  many 
outstanding  newsmen  and  women.  Bob 
Walsh  has  been  one  of  the  best  and  we 
will  indeed  miss  him. 

Bob  was  born  in  my  hometown  in  what 
was  then  McAlester.  Indian  territory  in 
1903  He  attended  the  same  high  school 
that  I  attended  in  McAlester.  Bob  then 
attended  and  graduated  from  St.  Louis 
University. 

He  went  straight  from  college  Into  the 
newspaper  business,  starting  with  the 
old  St  Louis  Star  in  1924.  He  also  worked 
on  the  Springfield,  HI.,  State  Journal  and 
the  St  Louis  Globe  Democrat  before 
moving  to  Providence,  R.I..  for  a  long 
stmt^lB  years— with  the  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin.  ^  e*of= 

Walsh  covered  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Legislature  and  was  an  editorial  writer 
for  5  years  before  he  transferred  to  the 
paper's  Washington  bureau  in  1944. 

On  April  22,  1946,  Bob  Walsh  joined 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  On  his 
very  first  day,  he  covered  the  nrst  oi 
many  historic  events,  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  P.  Stone. 

During  his  first  10  years  on  the  Star, 
Walsh  divided  his  time  between  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Capitol.  And  often 
his  days  would  begin  in  the  office  on  the 
rewrite  desk,  handling  routine  chores 
with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  com- 
petence with  which  he  approached  the 
world-shaking  events  of  the  day. 

He  covered  Supreme  Court  cases  deal- 
ing with  school  segregation,  restaurant 
segregation,  the  Rosenberg  spy  case  and 
Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  mills— 
among  others.  He  covered  budgets  tax 
biUs,  civil  rights  annually.  He  covered  the 
censure  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee hearings  in  the  Alger  Hiss  case. 
Mr  Walsh  also  attended  every  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion since  1944.  He  has  been  secretary 


and  chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondents  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club  since  first  coming  to  Washington  m 
1944  and  is  also  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  the  John  Carroll  Society  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Walsh  married  the  former  Anne  G 
Murphv  of  Providence  on  September  8. 
1934.  They  live  at  2222  Q  Street.  North- 
west. ,  „  .  „j 
Mrs  Albert  and  I  extend  to  Bob  and 
his  lovelv  wife  our  very  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  and  enjoyable  retirement  We 
know  he  will  not  forget  his  old  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  hope  he  will  come  back 
to  see  us  often.  We  certainly  shall  not 
forget  him.  „       , 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I,  from  Michigan,  cannot  claim 
Bob  Walsh  was  a  constituent  or  a  person 
bom  in  my  district  or  in  my  State,  I  can 
appropriately  claim  Bob  Walsh  as  a 
friend  Bob  Walsh  epitomized  objectivity 
and  fairness  in  his  work  in  the  Press 
Gallery  Bob  Walsh  was  a  friend  to  the 
legislative  branch.  He  criticized  us  when 
we  were  wrong,  but  he  was  glowing  in  his 
praise  when  we  were  right. 

All  of  us  extend  to  Bob  the  very  best 
in  his  retirement.  He  will  be  missed.  We 
welcome  him  back  whenever  he  can  find 
time  to  join  his  friends  in  the  Chamber 
or  elsewhere  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   BOGGS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  .  ^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  All  of  us 
who  have  known  Bob  Walsh  for  many 
years  might  agree  immediately  upon  the 
use  of  the  word  •objective."  because  Bob 
Walsh  has  been  objective  and  fair  as  well 
as  perceptive  in  covering  the  activities 
of  this  body  particularly.  All  of  us  will 
miss  him.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  he  is 
in  very  good  health,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he.  his  wife,  and  his  family  will  have  a 
very  happy  retirement. 


GENERAL  LEA-^TE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
service  of  Bob  Walsh. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


A  DECLARATION  OF  FREEDOM 
<Mr    PEPPER  asked   and  was   iiiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23.  1966.  just  3  years  ago.  a  group 
of'l  500  patriotic  Cubans  living  together 
in  exile  adopted  a  '-Resolution  of  Free- 
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in  the  name  of  Oi 
Ing  both  for  oursel 
pie  In  Cuba,  the  m 

"That  on  Janu 
that  came  from  Eui 


dom"  at  the  Sail  Carlos  Club  in  Key 
West.  Pla. 

I  have  today  ititroduced  a  resolution 
that  expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives—the  Senate  concur- 
ring— that  that  noble  declaration  should 
be  earnestly  considered  by — and  I  hope 
supported  by — all  Cubans  living  In  exile 
and  all  who  wish  to  restore  freedom  and 
democratic  govertiment  to  the  beautiful 
isle  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

H.  Chu.  Res.  92 

Whereas  on  January  23,  1966,  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Freedom"  was  adopted  by  1,600 
Cubans  In  exile  maetlng  in  Key  West,  Flor- 
ida: and  I 

Whereas  this  declaration  was  written  at 
the  San  Carlos  Clt|b  from  which  the  great 
Cuban  patriot  Jose  i  Marti  In  1898  turned  the 
course  of  history  l^y  proclaiming  the  Ideo- 
logical basis  of  a  f^  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  Cuba  onf;e  again  has  fallen  victim 
to  a  totalitarian  (-eglme  as  embodied  by 
Castro  communlsmc   and 

Whewas  the  "lieclaratlon  of  Freedom" 
reads  as  follows :        | 

"DICUiKAT^ON    or    FREEDOM 

"In  the  city  of  JSfy  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida,  Uriited  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cuban  exiles  In  the  United  States, 
Almighty,  and  speak- 
s  and  the  oppressed  peo- 

yr  island,  do  say: 
1.  1959,  the  slavery  yoke 
pe  and  was  extinguished 
In  Cuba  at  the  end  {of  the  19th  century,  was 
resumed. 

"That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  fatherla|id  and  to  our  people  are 
Just  a  score  of  traitors  who,  usurpating  the 
government  of  the  iountry  have  been  acting 
as  mercenary  agent*  for  the  Slno-Sovlet  im- 
perialism, and  have!  surrendered  to  that  Im- 
perialism our  freed<>m  and  our  dignity,  also 
betraying  the  American  hemisphere. 

"That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  lusurpating  the  power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
people) ,  are  imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed, 
terror  and  hate  wltiout  any  respect  or  con- 
sideration to  the  di(  nity  of  the  human  being 
or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

"That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these 
traitors,  following  tiie  pattern  of  totalitarian 
regimes,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  actual 
society,  and  at  the  iiame  time,  are  poisoning 
the  minds  of  the  Ctiban  children  and  youth, 
in  their  hope  of  ext(  ndlng  the  length  of  time 
for  this  abominabli    system. 

"That  the  rule  ol  the  law  has  been  wiped 
out  In  Cuba,  and  It  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  scjre  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Slno-Sovlet  imperialists. 

"In  view  of  the  a  Foregoing,  we  declare: 

"First.  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  trea&m  to  our  fatherland  and 
to  the  Ideals  of  the  freedom  revolution 
which  was  started  oq  October  10,  1868. 

"Second,  that  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  father- 
land. In  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  hi.ve  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

"Third.  That  as  the  noble  Cuban  people 
will  not  ever  surrerder.  because  that  nation 
was  not  born  to  be  ilave,  we.  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, hereby  make  tlie  present  declaration  of 
freedom. 

"We  hereby  sweai  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us, 
to  free  Cuba  from  communism. 

"The  fundament!  Is  of  this  resolution  for 
freedom  are: 


'First.  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
whom  we  believe  as  the  esaence  of  life. 

"Second.  The  fatherland,  with  all  of  Its 
laws,  traditions,  customs,  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

"Third.  The  family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  human  society. 

"Fourth.  Human  rights,  for  each  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

"Fifth.  The  law.  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  human  society. 

"Sixth.  Democratic  government,  with  Its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial. 

"Seventh.  Representative  democracy 
through  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage, 
periodically,  free,  and  secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  sovereignty. 

"Eighth.  Freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
teaching,  freedom  of  the  press  and  free  en- 
terprise. 

"Ninth.  Private  property  and  ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  liberty. 

■'Tenth.  The  Improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  Just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  legitimate  Interests  of  both 
labor  and  capital. 

"Eleventh.  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  Is  opposed  to  the  polit- 
ical and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned, and  specifically,  the  abolition  of  com- 
munism and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian 
manifestation. 

"Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  on 
the  23d  day  of  January,   1966." 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  this 
Inspiring  declaration  should  be  patriotically 
considered  by  all  Cubans  In  exile  and  by 
all  who  wish  to  end  the  tyranny  of  Castroism 
and  communism  In  Cuba  and  that  the  "Dec- 
laration of  Freedom"  should  serve  to  unite 
those  pledged  to  restoring  Cuban  liberty  and 
Independence,  and  that  It  should  be  the 
objective  of  the  United  States  to  commend 
and  encourage  recognition  and  respect  for 
the  declaration. 


UNIFORM  CREDIT  CODE  PROPOSES 
LEGALIZED  USURY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
proposals  to  legalize  usury  will  go  before 
the  legislatures  of  48  of  our  50  States. 

Through  a  device  known  as  the  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  Code,  the  lobbies 
for  the  banks  and  the  small  loan  com- 
panies are  attempting  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  of  36  percent  written 
into  law.  In  short,  the  Uniform  Code,  if 
adopted,  will  legalize  some  of  the  high- 
est interest  rates  ever  imposed  on  the 
American  consumer, 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  code  was  being 
drafted  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 
the  American  Bankers  Association  raised 
a  $75,000  fund  to  help  finance  the  project. 
This  proposed  36-percent  interest  rate 
makes  it  plain  why  the  banks  were  so 
willing  and  so  quick  to  pay  for  this 
project. 

The  proposed  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  not  only  would  apply  a  36- 
percent  interest  rate  on  small  loans  and 
installment  purchases,  but  would  allow 
department  stores  and  others  to  charge 
24  percent  on  revolving  credit.  Based  on 
the  charges  imposed  by  most  major  de- 


partment stores  today,  this  Uniform  Con- 
siuner  Credit  Code  would  mean  an  im- 
mediate increase  of  33  Va  percent  in  the 
charge  to  the  consumer, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  coming  days,  I  will 
discuss  other  parts  of  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code,  but  today  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  what  I  regard  as  the 
foremost  evil  of  this  proposed  code- 
legalized  usury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
move  to  legalize  high  and  usurious  inter- 
est rates  must  be  stopped.  Although  this 
Uniform  Code  is  being  proposed  to  the 
48  legislatures  which  meet  this  year,  the 
U.S.  Congress  cannot  dodge  its  respon- 
sibility in  this  area. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act — truth  in  lend- 
ing— the  90th  Congress  wrote  a  magnifi- 
cent chapter  in  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  in  the  area  of  credit.  The  91st 
Congress  now  must  make  sure  that  the 
gains  of  this  act  are  not  wiped  out  by 
such  things  as  a  legalized  interest  rate 
of  36  percent. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  take  a 
long  and  hard  look  into  this  so-called 
Uniform  Code  to  determine  fully  what  it 
means  to  the  consumer;  and  what  it 
means  to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  of 
the  90th  Congress.  We  should  determine 
just  how  some  of  these  provisions  were 
drafted  and  we  should  learn  what  effect 
the  bankers'  $75,000  contribution  has 
had  on  this  project. 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  INTRODUCES 
BILL  TO  INCREASE  SBA  LOAN 
CEILINGS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  raise 
the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  loans  by 
dollar  amount  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  have  outstanding. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  money  for 
SBA,  but  rather  places  a  ceiling  on  the 
loans  that  may  be  made. 

The  bill  would  affect  three  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(c)  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  gov- 
erning the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  in  the  business  loan  and  investment 
fund.  The  first  of  these  amendments 
would  increase  from  $1,900,000,000  to 
$2,200,000,000  the  amount  which  may  be 
outstanding  from  the  fund  at  any  one 
time  under  sections  7(a),  7(b)(3).  7(e), 
and  8(a)  of  this  act,  and  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The 
second  amenclment  would  increase  from 
$300,000,000  to  $500,000,000  the  amount 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  title  V  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  The  third 
amendment  would  increase  from  $200,- 
000,000  to  0300,000,000  the  amount  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

The  reasons  for  the  proposed  increases 
In  the  specified  limitations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  legislative  history  of  Public 
Law  87-550,  approved  July  25.  1962,  The 
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conference  report  accompanying  the  bill 
(S.  2970)  which  became  Public  Law  87- 
550  contains  the  following  declaration 
of  intent : 

The  combined  Increased  authorization  .  .  . 
Is  intended  to  meet  estimated  needs  for  a  2- 
year  period  (fiscal  1963  and  1964)  .  .  .  The 
agreement  of  the  conferees  upon  this  in- 
creased authorization  was  predicated  upon 
their  belief  that  SBA's  business  loan  program 
should  be  reviewed  at  least  every  2  years.  In 
order  to  assure  adequate  time  for  considera- 
tion, the  estimated  business  loan  program 
needs  for  SBA  for  an  additional  2  years 
should  be  submitted  to  the  new  Congress 
when  it  convenes  In  January  1963,  and  this 
process  then  should  be  repeated  as  necessary 
every  2  years  as  each  new  Congress  convenes 
in  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly  and  recur- 
ring review  of  thU  program  by  the  Congress 
and  to  avoid  emergency  appeals  by  SBA  for 
additional  authorization.  (H.  Rept,  No.  1974, 
87th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) 

In  accordance  with  this  expression  of 
intent,  a  review  has  been  made  of  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  section  7(a) 
business  loan  program  through  June  30, 
1972,  bsised  on  a  straight-line  projection 
of  fiscal  year  1970  budget  estimates  for 
this  program.  However,  the  amount  of 
the  limitation  applicable  to  this  particu- 
lar program— $1,900,000,000 — also  limits 
in  addition  the  maximum  outstanding 
amoimt  for  displaced  business  loans  im- 
der  section  7(b)(3).  trade  adjustment 
assistance  loans  under  section  7(e), 
prime  contracting  activities  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  and  business  loans  under  title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of 
1964. 

Consequently,  In  order  to  determine 
the  increased  limitation  amount  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  probable  requirements 
for  all  of  the  cited  activities  covered  by 
this  one  specific  limitation,  straight-line 
projections  of  the  1970  budget  estimates 
through  June  30,  1972,  have  also  been 
made  for  the  programs  In  addition  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  business  loans,  as  identified 
above. 

These  projections  Indicate  that  a  limi- 
tation of  about  $2,090,000,000  is  needed 
for  the  combined  activities.  In  order  to 
provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies, the  limitation  would  be  increased 
from  $1,900,000,000  to  $2,200,000,000. 

The  projected  amount  outstanding  at 
June  30,  1972,  for  business  loans  under 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  as  included  In  the  figure  of  $2,- 
090,000,000  cited  above,  is  slightly  In  ex- 
cess of  $253,000,000.  Allowing  in  this  in- 
stance also  a  reserve  for  contingencies, 
the  present  limitation  of  $200,000,000  for 
title  rv  loans  would  be  increased  to 
$300,000,000, 

Section  4(c)(4)  provides  a  separate 
limitation  of  $300,000,000  on  the  amount 
of  loans,  guarantees,  and  so  forth,  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  title  V  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958 — loans  to  State  and 
local  development  companies.  The 
budget  estimates  for  1970  indicate  that 
this  limitation  will  have  been  reached 
prior  to  June  30  of  that  year.  Accord- 
ingly, straight-line  projections  through 
June  30,  1972,  of  probable  limitation  re- 
quirements for  these  loans  have  been 
made  also.  These  projections  indicate  a 
need  for  a  limitation  of  $449  million, 
without  any  provision  for  contingencies. 
Including  a  relatively  small  reserve,  the 


present  hmltation  of  $300,000,000  would 
be  increased  to  $500,000,000. 

Section  4(c)  (4)  provides  an  additional 
separate  limitation  of  $450,000,000  on 
the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  so 
forth,  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 


one  time  under  title  III  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Projec- 
tions have  been  made  of  transactions  for 
this  program  through  June  30,  1972. 
also.  These  indicate  that  the  current 
limitation  Is  adequate. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ESTIMATED  BUSINESS  LOAN  AND  PRIME  CONTRACT  LIMITATION  REQUIREMENTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Budget  estimates 


Projected 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


Fiscal 
year 
1971 


Fiscal 

year 
1972 


Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  start  of  year 

Plus  new  loan  approvals:  jj.  , 

7(a)  business  S9  2 

Economic  opportunity Jjq 

Displaced  business  fj 

Trade  adjustment    


1,321,6     1,514.9     1,781.3        1,975.8 


578.0 
82.0 
45.0 


578.0 
82.0 
45.0 


578.0 
82.0 
45.0 


Total 


547.5         705.0        705.0 


705.0 


Minus  repayments  and  cancellations:  „,  . 

7(a)busmess      \k  6 

Economic  opportunity ,q  ? 

Displaced  business 

Trade  adiustment .^^^j^^^^^j^ 


397.1 
25.7 
15.8 


455.0 
34.1 
21.4 


520.0 
43.0 
27.2 


ToUI. 


354.2 


438.6 


510.5 


590.2 


Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  end  of  ywr -_- 1,514.9     1,781.3      ''^J^^ 

Plus  contingency  reserve ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


2,090.6 
109.4 


Recommended  limitation. 


2.100.0       2.200.0 


Memorandum: 

Outstanding  by  program: 

7(a)  business 

Economic  opportunity 

Displaced  business 

Trade  ad)ustment 

Sec  8(a)  prime  contracts. 


June  30,  1968 

....  Jl. 144.8 

67.4 

104.1 


5.3 


1,261.8 

1.442.7 

1.565.7 

110.0 

166.3 

214.2 

136.6 

165.8 

189.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

1.623.7 
253.2 

207.2 
1.2 
5.3 


ESTIMATED  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LIMITATION  REQUIREMENTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget  estimates 


Projected 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


Fiscal 
year 
1971 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


205  8         256. 8         322  5 
Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  start  ot  year ^-g  gg  q  gjg 

Plus:  New  loan  approvals " 

Minus:  10  5  11.2  12.8 

Loan  repayments 55  91  9.1 

Cancellations L 

16.0  20.3  21.9 

Total _^ 

Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  end  of  year 27  i  38.4 

Plus:  Contingency  reserve...   

..     .  .                                                                                                              350.0         425.0 
Recommended  limitation 


386.6 
88.0 


14.4 
9.1 


23.5 


449.  U 
50.9 


500.0 


ESTIMATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  LIMITATION  REQUIREMENTS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-1972 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Budget  estimates 


Projected 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


Fiscal 
year 
1971 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


971.  ^  790  290  290 

Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  start  of  year ^^■ -j  ^Q  ^Q  40 

Plus  new  loan  approvals..       .   300  40  40  40 

Minus  repayments  and  cancellations ____^^__-_;==^==^=== 

J    .     .,                                                           290.0            299  290  290 

Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  end  ot  year jgg  jeo 

Plus  contingency  reserve.. ■ 

450              450 
Recommended  limitation , 

TJAMTrTTT?*?  TAKE  OVER  THE  Nixon  today  sent  forward  the  nomlna- 

-^a^Y^Ip^SeJt  tion  of  another  banker  to  be  a  high  of- 

TREASURY  DEPAKiJVU^  i  ^^.^  .^  ^^^  administration. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given  xhis  time  it  was  Dr.  Charles  Walker, 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  executive  vice  president  of  the  American 

point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex-  Bankers  Association,  to  be  Under  Secre- 

traneous  matter.)  tary  of   the  Treasury    Dr    Walker,  of 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  course,  is  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the  big 
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banks  and,  as  such,  has  supported  a 
variety  of  antli^blic  legislation  through 
the  years. 

It  is  becominjg  painfully  obvious  that 
the  Nixon  administration  is  turning  the 
Treasury  Department  over  to  the  com- 
mercial banking  industry.  This  is  in  total 
disregard  for  the  vital  public  functions 
that  must  be  carried  out  through  the 
Treasury  Depaitment. 

First.  Presider  t  Nixon  nominates  David 
Kennedy,  chairinan  of  the  board  of  the 
Continental-Illihois  National  Bank,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Now  he  fol- 
lows it  with  the  ABA's  chief  spokesman, 
and  I  understand  more  appointments  of 
this  nature  ar>  on  their  way  to  the 
Senate. 

When  the  V'alker  appointment  was 
first  mentioned,  I  protested  the  proposed 
nomination  in  a  letter  to  David  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  record 

a  copy  of  this  Litter: 

Jantjabt  6,  1969. 
Hon  "David  M.  Ki  nnedt, 
Secrff&fy-designc  te  of  the  Treasury,  Care  of 
Mr.  John  H  hitaker,  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet.  Office  of  the  President-elect, 
the  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Keniiedy  :  Mr.  Bill  TlmmonB,  a 
Deputy  Assistant  for  Congressional  Relations 
to  Presldent-Elec ;  Nixon,  has  very  kindly  In- 
formed me  of  the  fact  that  the  Incoming  Ad- 
ministration has  in  mind  nominating  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Walkfr.  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  to  the 
highly  Important  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tre^ury.  Dr.  Walker,  as  I  am 
sure  you  know,  jhas  for  years  directed  the 
lobbying  activities  of  what  I  consider  to  be, 
and  I  think  the  Irecord  will  show,  the  most 
effective  lobby  li^  the  United  States.  In  my 
d  win  also  show  that  sel- 
thls  lobby  operated  In  the 
the  main.  Its  activities  as 
directed  by  Dr.  "Walker,  have  been  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  Oreservlng  and  fostering  the 
growth  and  benrfit  of  the  commercial  banks 
In  the  United  Stites  In  general  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public. 

As  Mr.  Tlmmo^s  was  Informed.  It  would  be 
my  duty.  If  presented  with  the  opportunity, 
to  oppose  the  ndmlnatlon  of  Dr.  Walker  for 
the  simple  fact  t|iat.  In  my  opinion.  It  would 
be  Impossible  f^r  him  to  divorce  himself 
either  consclouslir  or  unconsciously  from  his 
prior  position  as  thief  lobbyist  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Asfeoclatlon  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  Job  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  public  servant  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  operate  exclusively  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

This    nomination    Is,    of    course,    entirely 
within  the  dlscritlon  of  the  Executive,  sub- 
ject to  conflrmatjon  by  the  Senate,  and  while 
the  advisability  of  making 
to  the  Senate  Committee 
y  nominee  for  such  a  vital 
se  of  this  letter  is  to  ac- 
ciprocate  the  courtesy  you 
nded  to  me  in  this  matter, 
ours. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


opinion  the  reo 
dom.  if  ever,  h 
public  interest 


the  Treasury  as  "Incredible  and  In  blatant 
disregard  for  the  public  Interest  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Department." 

■Dr.  Walker,  Executive  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Bankers  Assoclailon.  has  been 
and  Is  today  the  Number  One  lobbyist  for 
the  nation's  Number  One  special  Interest 
group — the  commercial  banking  industry," 
Mr.  Patman  said.  In  his  role  as  spokesman 
for  the  nation's  big  banks.  Dr.  Walker  has 
supported  a  multitude  of  antl-publlc  legisla- 
tion ranging  from  special  tax  favors  for  the 
banks  and  big  corporations  to  attempts  to 
gut  anti-trust  laws." 

"Even  in  a  Republican  Administration,  It 
seems  Incredible  that  the  chief  spokesman 
would  be  Installed  in  office  to  regulate  the 
very  industry  for  whom  he  has  lobbied.  Re- 
gardless of  one's  feelings  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  commercial  banking  Industry, 
such  a  situation  raises  basic  questions  of 
ethics  and  public  policy." 

Mr  Patman  said  the  seriousness  of  the 
Walker  appointment  was  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
David  Kennedy,  likewise  came  directly  from 
the  commercial  banking  Industry'.  Kennedy 
was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Con- 
tinental-Illinois National  Bank,  the  nation's 
eighth  largest  bank. 

Mr.  Patman  noted  that  Dr.  Walker  had  con- 
sistently supported  higher  Interest  rates  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  the  celling  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds,  and  had  plugged 
for  huge  tax  cuts  for  corporations  and  had 
consistently  sought  the  imposition  of  dis- 
criminatory taxes  on  competing  financial  In- 
stitutions such  as  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks.  He  also 
charged  that  Dr.  Walker  had  "all  but 
wrecked"  the  college  student  loan  program 
through  the  insistence  that  the  banks  be 
guaranteed  windfall  profits  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

"President  Nixon  Is  now  proposing  that 
Dr.  Walker  be  placed  In  a  position  of  public 
trust  that  will  allow  him  to  implement  these 
positions,"  Mr.  Patman  said.  "The  Senate 
should  reject  this  nomination. 


I  would  consider 
my  views   knowij 
with  respect  to 
position,  the  pi 
knowledge  and 
have  already  ext 
Slncerelv 


Mr.  Speaker 
ORD  a  copy  of 
sued  earlier   t 
pointment : 

Washington. 
Wright  Patman 
Ing  and  Curreni 
that  the  Nixon 
sclously  embarki 
Treasury  Depar 
conunerclal  ban 

Mr.  Patman 
Dr  Charles  E. 


I  also  place  in  the  Rec- 

news  release  which  I  is- 

►day   on   the  Walker  ap- 

.C.  January  23. — Chairman 
..  Tex.  I  of  the  House  Bank- 
Committee  today  chEU-ged 
Administration    "has   con- 
on  a  campaign  to  turn  the 
lent   over   to    the   nation's 
Ing  Industry." 

ascribed  the  nomination  of 
ilker  for  Under-Secretary  of 


curitles.  Not  so  in  the  instance  of  a  cash 
tender  bid. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1968— 
Public  Law  90-439,  an  act  providing  for 
full  disclosure  of  corporate  equity  owner- 
ship of  securities — a  full  disclosure  of  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  company  be- 
ing taken  over  must  be  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
But  since  cash  tender  offers  can  be  con- 
summated immediately  upon  the  filing, 
target  company  management  is  often 
given  no  chance  to  avail  itself  of  the  in- 
formation provided  in  the  disclosure 
statement.  Target  company  management 
is  actually  rendered  defenseless  by  the 
secrecy  factor  which  makes  cash  tender 
takeovers  so  advantageous  to  the  bidder 
and,  conversely,  so  disadvantageous  to 
the  bidder  and,  conversely,  so  disadvan- 
tageous to  management. 

My  bill  attempts  to  redress  the  balance 
by  providing  both  the  offeror  and  man- 
agement an  equal  opportunity  to  present 
theii'  cases  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
target  company.  Disclosure  require- 
ments, in  my  opinion,  are  very  much  In 
the  interests  of  legitimate  business  and 
economic  stability.  In  this  bill,  a  period 
of  30  days  is  required  between  the  filing 
of  a  disclosure  statement  involving  a 
cash  takeover  offer  and  the  actual  con- 
summation of  the  offer;  that  is,  the  ten- 
dering of  the  shares  by  the  stockholders. 
A  30-day  period  will  give  management 
sufficient  time  to  study  the  takeover  pro- 
posal but — since  30  days  is  not  of  exces- 
sive duration — will  not  serve  to  impair 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  intended 
merger. 


January  23,  1969 
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LET  THEM  KNOW  ABOUT  TENDERS 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  management  of  the 
corporations  involved,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain proposed  bids  for  corporate  take- 
overs. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  subject 
of  the  conglomerate  merger  boom  has 
been  receiving  increasing  attention  by 
the  press,  governmental  ofiBcials,  business 
spokesmen,  and  security  shareholders. 
The  seemingly  unrestrained  nature  of 
the  boom  has  raised  justifiable  alarm  in 
many  quarters.  Last  year,  in  response  to 
the  rising  apprehension.  Congress  took 
steps  to  protect  the  interests  of  target 
company  shareholders  in  takeover  cases 
involving  cash  tender  jffers. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  legislation  of 
last  year  could  be  wisely  amplified  so  as 
to  provide  further  protection  to  target 
company  sharehfilders  and,  no  less  im- 
portant, to  provide  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  the  management  of  the  target 
company. 

As  things  now  stand  in  the  conglomer- 
ate merger  field,  target  company  man- 
agement has  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  scinitinize  and — if  deemed  necessai-y — 
defend  against  a  takeover  bid  when  the 
merger  offer  involves  an  exchange  of  se- 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  SALARY 
INCREASES  FOR  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  AND  OTHER  GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
proposed  salary  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  for  top  officials 
of  both  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient.  I 
strongly  opposed  and  voted  against  the 
pay  increase  bill  of  1967  which  created 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  and  which  said 
Commission  recommended  the  salarv  ad- 
justments. I  do  not  feel  that  salary  in- 
creases are  economically  feasible  at  this 
time  due  to  the  heavy  national  debt,  and, 
in  addition,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
proper  way  for  Congress  to  consider  sal- 
ary measures.  This  should  be  done 
through  the  regular  legislative  process. 
Congress  should  not  be  given  a  30-day 
time  limit  to  consider  a  proposal  of  th^s 
importance.  Furthermore,  the  proposal 
vas  presented  to  Congress  before  the 
committees  had  had  time  to  organize. 

I  am  told  that  the  salary  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  an  additional  S34 
million  each  fiscal  year.  I  cannot  in  good 
faith  to  myself  and  to  my  constituents. 
State  and  country  support  a  measure 
that  will  add  $34  million  to  our  already 


astronomical  national  debt.  Had  my 
votes  in  the  House  prevailed  through 
the  years,  the  national  budget  would 
be  balanced  at  the  present  time  or  at 
least  the  Federal  debt  would  be  much 
smaller.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  Therefore,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolutions  that  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  disap- 
proving   the    recommendations    of    the 

Commission.  

According  to  information  I  have  been 
furnished,  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  in  fiscal  1970  will  be  S16  billion,  an 
unbelievable  figure.  Charity  should  begin 
at  home — economy  in  the  Congress. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION  AS 
AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 


•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. » 

Mr     ANDERSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  today  H.R.  4129,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Act  of  1969.  This  bill, 
which  amends  title  II  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  is  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  90th  Congress  which  was  favor- 
ably reported  with  amendments  by  the 
Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries   and  passed   both   the  House 
and  Senate  but  was  not  signed  into  law. 
This  bill  would  take  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  set  it  up  as  an 
independent   Federal   maritime   agency. 
The  past  history  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry indicates  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  done  better  when  its 
affairs  were  handled  by  an  independent 
agency  than  when  delegated  to  a  de- 
partment not  primarily  concerned  with 
its  well-being. 

Prom  1936  to  1950.  maritime  affairs 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission.  During  this  period  the  mer- 
chant marine  enjoyed  a  period  of 
strength,  both  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  ships  in  the  fleet,  and  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  our  national  cargoes  car- 
ried by  these  ships. 

The  percentage  of  total  U.S.  cargoes 
carried  by  ships  flying  the  American  flag 
during  the  prewar  years  of  1937-40  rose 
from  26.5  to  30.5  percent.  The  figure 
stood  at  42.5  percent  in  1950  when  the 
existence  of  the  independent  Mantune 
Commission  was  ended  and  its  functions 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Since  the  Maritime  Commission  lost 
its  independence  two  decades  ago,  we 
have  seen  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
U  S  shipping  In  coastal  trade.  We  have 
seen  the  decUne  in  passenger  trade  as  a 
result  of  tremendous  strides  In  aviation. 
We  have  seen  bulk  cargo  emerge  as  an 
Increasingly  important  element  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  but  we  have  seen  at 
the  same  time,  the  device  of  "runaway 
fiag"  cut  sharply  into  our  share  of  that 
commerce.  We  have  seen  during  this  pe- 
riod   a  surge  In  our  foreign  commerce 
not  'matched  by  an  equal  surge  In  our 
merchant  fleet.  We  carry  only  8  percerit 
of   the   waterbome   export   and   import 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
CXV 101— Part  2 


We    have    stood    by    and    watched    the 
United  States  drop  from  flrst  position  as 
a   merchant   maritime   power    to   sixth 
place.  We  rank  a  tired  15th  as  a  mer- 
chant   shipbuilding    nation.    The    U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  reports  that  as 
of  January  1,  1969,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  12 
passenger  ships  either  on  order  or  under 
construction.  The  United  States  had  no 
passenger  ships  on  order  or  under  con- 
struction. ,  , 
The  net  result  is  that  while  the  world 
merchant   fleet    has    increased    slightly 
more  than  60  percent  in  the  last  15  years, 
the  fleet  flying  under  the  American  flag 
has  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  24 
percent.                                         ,        . 

Today,  the  privately  owned  American 
merchant  marine  consists  of  about  only 
900  ships,  and  about  three-quarters  of 
these  are  20  years  of  age,  or  older  In 
addition,  only  about  10  percent  of  these 
900  ships  have  a  speed  of  20  knots  or 
more.  This  is  a  record  of  neglect. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  past— i 
am  more  Interested  in  the  future:  I  am 
more  concerned  about  the  next  decades 
of  merchant  marine  history. 

The  maritime  industry  is  vital  to  our 
national  economy  In  terms  of  high  em- 
ployment and  a  healthy  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  of  equal  importance  to  our 
national  defense  and  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policv.  We  must  start  now  to  de- 
velop a  national  maritime  poUcy  which 
win  build  modem  and  competitive  ships 
in  American  shipyards,  to  be  registered 
under  the  American  flag,  and  to  be  sailed 
by  American  seamen.  I  believe  such  a 
policy  of  rebuilding  our  maritime  indus- 
try can  best  be  developed  and  admin- 
istered by  a  strong,  independent 
agency— one  which  is  not  subordinate  to 
any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


not  have  examined  this  near  $200  billion 
budget  close  enough  In  this  short  period 
of  time  and  determined  for  a  certainty 
that  it  is  so  tight  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
substantial  cuts. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  conserv- 
ative bloc,  made  up  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  will  be  as  dedicated  and  ag- 
gressive during  this  Congress  and  dur-- 
Ing  this  administration  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  as  it  was  last  year  during  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Please,  at  least  let  us  wait  and  see  what 
we  can  do  before  we  start  saying  "can  t. 


REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  SPENDING 
(Mr  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

"^Mr^' ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  conservative  Republicans  and  con- 
servative Democrats,  Including  myself, 
made  a  genuine  and  earnest  effort  to 
invoke  some  economies  in  Government 
and  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget.  I  was 
among  those  who  voted  for  every  ^end- 
ment.  except  one.  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  And  I  voted  against  this  be- 
cause I  felt  it  was  without  merit. 

I  had  high  hopes  this  spirit  of  economy 
would  carry  over  into  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  My  hopes  were  leveled  consid- 
erably this  morning  when  I  read  a  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasui-y.  After  taking  the 
oath  of  his  office,  he  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  "very  diffi- 
cult to  cut  the  budget  substantially,  and 
of  course,  he  was  speaking  of  the  budget 
of  the  outgoing  administration  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  then  President  Johnson. 

With  all  deference.  I  just  do  not  un- 
derstand how  It  Is  possible  for  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have  deter- 
mined so  quickly  that  the  Johnson  budg- 
et was  so  tight  and  not  amenable  to 
substantial  reductions.  Unless  he  is  a 
most  remarkable  person,  he  just  could 


NATIONAL  PREFERENTIAL  PRI- 
MARY ELECTION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY 

(Mr  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* ,  *„j„., 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  designed 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  national  preferential  pri- 
mary election  to  select  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  woi^d 
provide  for  a  popular  vote  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Much  has  been  said  concermng  the 
need  for  reform  and  change  in  our  cur- 
rent electoral  college  system.  What  bet- 
ter way  for  a  democracy  to  respond  to 
the  wUl  of  the  people  than  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  direct  election  system? 

The  legislation  Is  being  cosponsored  by 
eight  of  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
California:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr  Hanna.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr  Rees.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
I  know  they  join  me  in  urging  this  body 
to  consider  legislation  in  this  area  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 


RESOLUTION  ON  BLAFRA 
(Mr    FRASER  asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  with  103  other  Members  in 
introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 97,  a  bill  aimed  at  helping  to  al- 
leviate the  starvation  and  suffering 
brought  about  by  the  Nigerian-Biafran 

war. 

The  large  number  of  cosponsors  is  a 
clear  Indication.  I  think,  that  there  is 
strong  support  in  Congress  for  expand- 
ing American  relief  efforts  to  this  be- 
leagured  area  of  Africa.  The  support  is 
bipartisan:  joining  me  in  obtaining  co- 
sponsors  has  been  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
MORSE)  Similar  bipartisan  sponsorship 
is  being  obtained  for  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

In  brief,  the  resolution  makes  two  pro- 
posals- First,  for  the  administration  to 
Increase  significantly  the  amount  of 
food  money,  and  nonmllitary  transpor- 
tation vehicles  needed  for  relief:  and 
second,  to  seek  international  coopera- 
tion In  the  humanitarian  effort. 

The  words  '  humanitarian  effort  are 
especially  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
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cause  this  reso  utlon  has  been  drafted 
only  for  the  pui  pose  of  fullUllng  our  hu- 
manitarian obligations  while  avoiding 
military  and  pdlltical  Involvement.  The 
conflict  Is  compjex  and  dangerous.  Sev- 
eral other  majot  powers  already  are  sup- 
porting one  sld^  or  the  other  militarily. 
The  United  Stutes  has.  wisely  in  my 
opinion,  avoided  military  assistance  to 
either  side,  and]  should  continue  to  fol- 
low this  policy.  I 

However,  a  clear  distinction  must  be 
made  between  oie  political  and  military 
aspects  of  the  Bituation,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  humanitarian  aspects,  on  the 
other.  As  the  getitleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  MoR^E)  and  I  pointed  out  In 
our  letter  to  Members  of  the  House,  the 
United  States  bas  provided  more  than 
$22  million  and]  eight  aircraft  to  the  re- 
lief agencies  so  far.  With  only  200  tons 
a  day  reaching  a  people  whose  minimum 
relief  needs  ard^  estimated  at  2,000  tons 
a  day.  It  is  obvious  that  much  more  must 
be  done.  The  relief  we  are  proposing 
would  be  fumisned  to  the  relief  agencies 
operating  in  the  area  with  the  consent 
of  Njgftrian  anc^Biafran  authorities. 

Apart  from  the  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  either  side  in  the  conflict,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation  should  be  doing  all  that 
it  can  to  prevent  the  already  appalling 
starvation  In  BTlgeria-Blafra  from  be- 
coming one  of  tne  major  disasters  of  our 
time.  Millions  df  lives  are  at  stake. 

The  text  of  Concurrent  Resolution  97 
follows :  i 

Whereas  reliable  reports  Indicate  that 
there  Is  a  tragic  lloss  of  life  In  the  Nigerian 
Civil  War  caused  by  starvation  and  disease 
In  areas  controlled  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  unqer  the  control  of  the 
"Blafran"  author^les; 

Whereas  preseiit  relief  operations  are  In- 
hibited by  poor  roads,  bad  weather,  inade- 
quate transport,  >and  the  Inaccessibility  of 
certain  areas  to  sverland  supplies;   and 

Whereas  increased  shipments  of  food  twid 
medical  supplies  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
tragic  rate  of  starvation;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  CongreM  (1)  that  the  President 
should  act  to  increase  significantly  the 
amount  of  surpliis  food  stocks,  relief  monies, 
noncombat  alrcrvt-  B.nd  such  other  vehicles 
of  transportation  as  may  be  necessary  for 
relief  purposes;  ;&nd  this  relief  assistance 
should  be  made  Available  to  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Orgiinlzatlon  of  African  Unity, 
tTNICEF,  the  Int*natlonal  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  snch  other  suitable  religious 
and  charitable  rillef  agencies  now  or  here- 
after operating  In  the  area  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  responsible  authorities;  and  (2) 
the  Government  t>f  the  United  States  should 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  nations  In 
this    humanltarlin    effort. 

Following  are  the  cosponsors : 
Brock  Adams,  of  Washington. 
Joseph  P.  Adbabbo,  of  New  York. 
John  B.  Andeison,  of  Illinois. 
Leslie  C.  Areuds,  of  Illinois. 
Thomas  L.  As:  iley,  of  Ohio. 
Edward  G.  Iiester,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Jonathan  M.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota. 
Edward  P.  Bsland,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  BoLtiNG,  of  Missouri. 
John  BrademXs.  of  Indiana. 
William  S.  qroomfield,  of  Michigan. 
George  E.  BkowN,  Jr.,  of  California. 
John  BucHAifAN,  of  Alabama. 


Phillip  Burton,  of  California. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  of  New  York. 

Shirley  Chisholm,  of  New  York. 

Barber  B.  Conablb,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Conyers,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

James  C.  Corman,  of  California. 

John  C.  Culver,  of  Iowa. 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harold  D.  Donohue,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan. 

Dante  B.  Fascell,  of  Florida. 

Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  S.  Foley,  of  Washington. 

Donald  M.  Fraser,  of  Minnestota. 

Peter  FRELiNGHtnrsEN,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Richard  Pulton,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  N.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut. 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

William  J.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gilbert  Gude,  of  Maryland. 

Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton,  of  Indiana. 

James  M.  Hanley,  of  New  York. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen,  of  Washington. 

William  D.  Hathaway,  of  Maine. 

Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks,  of  Washington. 

Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  of  Maryland. 

Prank  J.  Horton,  of  New  York. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 

Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Joseph  E.  Karth,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wisconsin. 

Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York. 

Donald  E.  Lukens.  of  Ohio. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  B.  McKneally,  of  New  York. 

Catherine  May,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  J.  Meskill,  of  Connecticut. 

Abner  J  MncvA,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New  Jersey. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 

Chester  L.  Mize,  of  Kansas. 

Willi.\m  S.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio. 

William  T.  Murphy,  of  Illinois. 

LuciEN  N.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan. 

James  G.  O'Hara,  of  Michigan. 

Thom.as  p.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Rich.\rd  L.  Ottinger.  of  New  York. 

Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  of  New  York. 

Tom  Railsback,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  of  California. 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  of  New  York. 

Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin. 

Howard  W.  Robison,  of  New  York. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Fred  B.  Rooney,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe,  of  Michigan. 

William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

Fernand  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  T.  Stafford,  of  Vermont. 

William  J.  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

Louis  Stokes,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  M.  Teague,  of  California. 


Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  O.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  V.  Tunney,  of  California. 

Morris  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona. 

Charles  A.  Vanik,  of  Ohio. 

Jerome  R.  Waldie,  of  California. 

Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

G.  William  Whitehurst,  of  Virginia. 

Lawrence  G.  Williams,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  California. 

Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New  York. 

John  W  Wydler,  of  New  York. 

Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois. 
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BIAFRA 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  over  100  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  introducing  a  concurrent  res- 
olution caning  upon  the  President  to  in- 
crease significantly  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus food  stocks  and  relief  moneys  to  Bi- 
afra,  as  well  as  the  number  of  airplanes 
and  other  vehicles  of  transportation,  to 
several  nonpartisan  relief  agencies  which 
are  presently  operating  in  the  area  of  the 
conflict.  The  resolution  also  urges  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  nation.? 
in  this  humanitarian  effort. 

During  the  past  several  months  con- 
ditions in  Biafra  have  grown  progres- 
sively worse.  According  to  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  International  Red  Cross, 
about  12,000  persons  in  Biafran-con- 
troUed  regions  and  about  4,000  in  fed- 
erally controlled  areas  are  starving  to 
death  each  day.  Estimates  for  the  total 
number  of  deaths  attributable  to  starva- 
tion now  range  from  1.5  to  2  million  peo- 
ple. Each  month  almost  500,000  people 
die  for  lack  of  adequate  nutrition.  The 
horror  of  these  statistics  makes  clear  the 
gravity  of  the  present  situation. 

The  lack  of  decisive  action  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  dealing  with  this  crit- 
ical situation  makes  it  imperative  that 
Congress  make  its  feelings  clear  to  the 
President.  To  this  date,  the  United  States 
has  provided  $20  million  and  eight  air- 
craft to  relief  agencies.  This  aid,  accord- 
ing to  State  Department  figures,  provides 
about  100  tons  of  supplies  a  day.  But 
the  minimum  relief  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  area  have  been  estimated  at 
3,000  to  6,000  tons  per  day.  The  United 
States  can  and  must  do  more. 

We  cannot  wait  for  matters  to  resolve 
themselves.  Conscience  demands  that  the 
United  States  take  those  steps  author- 
ized in  our  resolution  to  provide  relief 
to  the  millions  of  Biafrans  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  disease.  This  relief 
should  include  food,  medical  supplies, 
and  the  transportation  vehicles  necessary 
to  carry  out  adequate  relief  programs. 

I  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  is- 
sues at  stake  in  this  confiict.  But  the 
humanitarian  questions  involved  demand 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  rescue 
millions  of  people  from  starvation. 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  accomplishments  and  aus- 
picious characteristics  of  our  Apollo  8 
crew  have  sundry  ramifications.  One  of 
these  is  vividly  illustrated  by  a  letter 
written  by  the  pastor  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  of  the  Lebanon 
Baptist  Church.  A  number  of  these 
church  members  live  in  my  district.  I 
insert  the  letter  and  names  of  its  sub- 
scribers at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Lebanon 
Baptist  Church  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Air  Force  Col.  Frank 
Borman,  Navy  Capt.  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.  and 
Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Anders  on  their 
recent  moon  flight.  We  especially  commend 
Navy  Capt.  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.  for  the  very 
appropriate  scripture  passages  read  from 
the  Bible. 

Our  Church  would  like  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  men  of  these  positions  who 
pray  and  read  scripture  voluntarily  and  of 
their  own  free  will.  There  should  be  more 
commendations  for  this  rather  than  criti- 
cism. 

Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Ora  Parker, 
Mrs.  Mary  Prlbble,  Mrs.  Betty  Allen, 
Elbert  R.  Yarbrough,  Sylvester  Darby, 
Mrs.  Bess  Darby,  Mrs.  Maxlne  Spence, 
Glen  Spence,  Mrs.  Lola  Yarbrough, 
Paul  D.  McCrorey,  Elmer  Steffan,  Mrs. 
Mary  Steffan,  Mrs.  Delores  McConn, 
Jeny  R.  Wiles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Wiles, 
Rev.  Bill  McConn,  Aline  Myers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  APOLLO  8  CREW 

(Mr.   BURLISON   of   Missouri   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


REAR  ADM.  RICHARD  EVELYN  BYRD 
ENSHRINED  IN  AVIATION  HALL  OF 
FAME 

(Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd  is  the 
last  of  what  is  known  as  the  romantic 
age  of  exploration,  at  least  as  far  as  our 
own  planet  is  concerned. 

His  great  expeditions  included  the  first 
successful  flights  over  the  North  Pole 
on  May  9,  1926,  and  the  South  Pole  on 
November  29, 1929. 

To  explorers  themselves,  he  was  known 
as  a  triple-threat  explorer.  More  to  the 
point  he  conceived  his  expeditions  and 
used  his  tremendous  organizational  skill 
and  energies  to  finance  and  build  them. 
Third,  he  was  the  leader  in  the  field. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  his 
success  was  his  ability  to  maintain  a 
perfect  blend  between  his  creative  vi- 
sionary nature  with  his  scientific  prac- 
tical nature.  Of  equal  importance  was 
his  well-known  ability  to  motivate  and 
lead  men.  It  has  been  said  few,  if  any 
men  had  greater  powers  of  concentra- 
tion. Admiral  Byrd  has  been  known  to 
say: 

We  don't  take  chances,  we  do'^take  calcu- 
lated risks. 

Preparation  was  the  keystone  to  his 
astounding  success. 

Explorers  who  have  accompanied  Ad- 
miral Byrd  have  said: 

No  man  ever  penetrated  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  who  inspired  greater  confidence 
and  dedication  on  the  part  of  his  men  than 
did  this  gallant  naval  ofBcer. 

A  cardinal  principle  of  the  admiral  was 


his  constant  concern  for  the  safety  an 
welfare  of  his  men. 

His  expeditions  are  of  lasting  impor- 
tance because  the  flights  over  the  poles 
were  only  part  of  his  objectives  and  ac- 
complishments. His  explorations  contri- 
buted enormously  to  our  knowledge  of 
flight  and  of  the  scientific  nature  of  our 
planet  earth  and  the  elements  which 
control  It. 

His  life  will  forever  inspire  men  to 
lofty  goals  and  his  courage,  character, 
and  integrity  will  always  strengthen  men 
in  their  search  for  knowledge. 

As  is  known  to  many.  Admiral  Byrd 
was  the  illustrious  brother  of  Virginia's 
beloved  late  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  and 
uncle  of  the  now  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  am 
confident,  therefore,  that  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  many  others,  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  account  of  an 
additional  honor  recently  bestowed  upon 
Admiral  Byrd. 

On  Tuesday,  December  17,  1968,  Ad- 
miral Byrd  was  enshrined  in  the  Avia- 
tion Hall  of  Fame.  Impressive  enshrine- 
ment  ceremonies  were  conducted  at  the 
Sheraton-Dayton  Hotel,  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
during  which  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  F.  Con- 
nolly, Deputy  Chief  ;Of  Naval  Operations, 
Air,  made  the  following  address: 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  valiantly  serve  this 
Nation  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  I  am  per- 
sonally honored  tonight  to  attend  these 
ceremonies  of  Aviation's  Hall  of  Fame  and 
particularly  to  present  the  achievements  of 
one  of  America's  most  distinguished  flying 
explorers  and  the  fifth  Naval  Aviator  to  be 
enshrined  by  this  distinguished  body. 

Born  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  Just  eighty 
years  ago,  his  early  youth,  and  in  fact  his 
whole  life,  was  filled  with  a  great  love  of 
adventtire  and  exploration.  Even  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  twelve,  he  begged  his  mother  so 
Insistently  that  she  consented  to  his  making 
a  trip  around  the  world  all  by  himself.  She 
had  thought  that  after  a  few  days  he  would 
become  homesick  and  return.  But  she  was 
wrong,  for  he  was  an  adventurous  lad  and 
worked  his  wav  to  the  Philippines  aboard  a 
steamer.  Then  he  traveled  from  one  Asiatic 
port  city  to  another,  absorbing  all  that  he 
could  before  he  returned  home,  three  years 
later. 

After  entering  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1908,  he  became  greatly  inter- 
ested In  the  epic  tales  of  Arctic  exploration 
and  decided  that  he  would  be  the  one  to  dis- 
cover the  North  Pole.  But  after  Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary's  discovery  of  the  Pole  In 
1909,  after  spending  23  years  In  the  quest, 
he  then  resolved  to  be  the  second  man  to 
explore  that  vast  uncharted  region. 

While  a  Midshipman  at  the  Academy,  he 
distinguished  himself  In  scholastics  and 
athletics.  Upon  graduation  in  1912,  he  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  and  assigned  to 
battleship  duty.  While  serving  aboard  the 
battleship  Washington,  he  twice  rescued  a 
man  from  drowning  and  received  Letters  of 
Commendation  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Silver  Life  Savings  Medals  from 
the  Treasury  Department. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany  in  1917.  he  helped  organize  the 
Navy's  Commission  on  Training  Camps.  But 
such  service  was  too  confining  and  before 
long  he  secured  a  transfer  to  aviation  train- 
ing at  Pensacola,  Florida.  A  few  months 
after  he  was  designated  Naval  Aviator  No. 
608,  he  became  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Aviation  Forces  In  Canada, 
with  two  stations  In  Nova  Scotia  serving  as 
operating  bases  for  Navy  seaplanee  on  sub- 


marine patrol  over  the  sea  approaches  to  the 
jTtJvAtlantlc. 

After  the  Armistice,  he  helped  the  Navy 
plan  the  first  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 
While  he  did  not  participate  In  the  flight 
directly,  he  helped  solve  the  many  naviga- 
tional problems  and  invented  an  improved 
sextant  with  a  bubble  level  so  that  the 
navigators  could  lake  celestial  sightings 
without  having  to  also  see  the  horizon.  For 
this,  he  received  a  Letter  of  Commendation 
Participating  in  the  historic  venture  were 
Commander  John  Henry  Towers  and  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Albert  Gushing  Read, 
both  enshrlnees  In  Aviation's  Hall  of  F^me. 
The  NC-4  flying  boat,  under  Reads  com- 
mand, completed  the  epic  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Portugual.  via  the  Azores,  In 
May.  1919. 

In  the  early  1920's,  our  distinguished  pio- 
neer went  to  England  to  take  charge  ot  the 
new  dirigible,  the  ZR-2,  being  built  there 
for  our  Navy.  He  arrived  just  after  the  huge 
dirigible  had  taken  off  on  its  maiden  flight 
Disappointed  at  first,  he  was  suddenly 
stunned  when  the  news  was  flashed  that  the 
ZR-2  had  exploded  in  mld-alr  and  all  but 
one  of  the  crew  were  killed. 

After  completing  advanced  studies  in  aer- 
ial navigation  in  England,  Admiral  Moffett 
asked  him  to  help  plan  a  flight  by  the  Navy's 
dirigible,  the  "Shenandoah."  from  Alaska 
over  the  North  Pole  to  the  island  of  Spits- 
bergen. It  was  a  fantastic  personal  chal- 
lenge, but  unfortunately  President  Coolidge 
canceled  the  project. 

Now  hU  Interest  In  the  Arctic  was  fully 
reawakened  and  he  began  planning  a  flight 
of  his  own  over  the  North  Pole.  But  before 
he  could  complete  hlg  plans,  the  Navy  placed 
him  in  command  of  an  eight-man  Naval  Avi- 
ation Arctic  Unit  that  was  to  accompany  a 
privately  spoiisored  expedition  to  explore  the 
sea  and  air  approaches  to  the  North  Pole. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  filmed  story  of 
the  adventures  that  followed.  (Eight  min- 
ute film  was  then  shown.) 

When  World  War  II  broke  upon  the  Na- 
tion, he  was  callef*  to  active  duty  and  took 
part  in  special  missions  In  the  Pacific  and 
European  Theaters.  He  carried  out  these 
important  and  exacting  missions  with  un- 
tiring energy,  unusual  foresight  and  a  high 
order  of  professional  ability,  for  which  he 
received  a  Letter  of  Commendation  With 
Ribbon  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
well  as  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  a  Gold  Star. 
With  the  war  behind  him.  he  helped  the 
Navy  plan  "Operation  Highjump."  a  mas- 
sive expedition  to  Antarctica  Involving  4.000 
men,  13  ships,  numerotis  aircraft,  and  even 
an  aircraft  carrier  and  two  aircraft  tenders. 
The  expedition  operated  in  three  separate 
groups  and  their  explorations  encircled  the 
entire  continent.  A  vast  number  of  photo- 
graphs documenting  the  nature  of  Antarc- 
tica and  a  great  wealth  of  data  in  a 
number  of  scientific  fields  were  obtained.  He 
again  flew  over  the  South  Pole,  unseen  since 
his  flight  over  it  in  1929.  and  dropped  the 
United  Nations  flag  at  the  site.  "Operation 
Highjump"  was  a  challenging  project  for 
him  to  lead  and  our  Navy  personnel  received 
invaluable  training  and  our  ships  underwent 
rigorous  cold  weather  testing.  Also,  the  po- 
litical task  of  consolidating  and  extending 
our  sovereignty  over  the  largest  practical 
area  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  he  became  the 
founding  chairman  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
Refugee  Committee  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  assisting  escapees  from 
communist  tyranny.  He  also  was  co-chairman 
of  Operation  Brotherhood,  giving  assistance 
to  the  anti-communist  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Both  of  these  activities  were  highly 
commended  by  the  President  and  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

In  1955  he  headed  a  new  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion, "Operation  Deep  Freeze,"  and  was  in 
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supports  the  people  who  walk  behind  the 
plows  and  drive  the  tractors  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  for  the  increasing  urban  pop- 
ulation 

It  Is  said  that  Speaker  McCormack  Is  pa- 
tient, tolerant,  and  considerate  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  He  Is  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion and  alert  to  the  nuances  of  the  problems 
Involved  In  their  solution. 

All  these  factors  make  of  him  a  great 
parliamentarian.  But  probably  more  impor- 
tant to  us  Is  his  willingness  to  receive  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  discuss  legislation — Its 
progress  and  Its  hopes.  Speaker  McCormack 
Is  a  man  who  Is  not  given  to  Impulse  and 
hasty  action.  All  his  moves  are  marked  by 
high  piu-pose. 

He  Is  among  the  most  devout  of  Catholics, 
yet  he  has  always  maintained  a  Protestant 
as  Chaplain  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Our  own  Congressman  Bob  Jones  has  re- 
marked: "We  have  a  great  patriot  and  noble 
legislator  In  Speaker  McCormack.  He  has 
an  understanding  and  compassion  for  our 
problems  of  the  South." 


ACTION    URGED   TO    END   BIAFRAN 
CRISIS 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  who  are 
urging  further  action  upon  our  country 
with  respect  to  what  it  should  do  in 
Biafra.  We  are  facing  there  a  situation 
which  is  no  less  than  genocide,  and  one 
which  warrants  our  sending,  not  military- 
aid,  but  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
joining  with  other  countries  which  wish 
to  assist  in  preventing  further  deaths. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  political  morality  of  the  civil  war. 
For  this  internal  problem,  a  settlement 
must  be  reached  between  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned.  Unilateral  involve- 
ment by  the  United  States  could  only 
serve  as  the  vehicle  for  another  Viet- 
nam— a  situation  we  clearly  do  not  want 
to  create  again. 

My  concern  is  not  for  the  political  nor 
for  the  military.  My  distress  is  for  the 
moral  and  the  humanitarian. 

The  stark  facts  are  almost  beyond  full 
comprehension:  An  estimated  2  million 
have  died  of  starvation.  The  remaining 
Biafran  population  of  4  to  6  million  face 
dally  the  problem  of  famine.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  tragedy  cannot  easily  be 
judged  in  this  day  of  mass  measurement. 
The  holocaust  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  genocide  in  Germany  when  6  million 
Jews  were  slaughtered  and  the  genocide 
in  Armenia,  when  1  million  Armenians 
were  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 

How  long  can  we  stand  aside  while 
judgments  are  sought  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  action?  How  much  guilt  can  humanity 
bear  until  we  are  moved  to  help? 

The  U.S.  Government  has  provided 
some  $22.5  million  in  relief  assistance  of 
surplus  food,  medical  supplies,  and  tech- 
nical equipment  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  the  Joint  Church  Aid  Group. 
Some  2  to  2V2  million  Biafrans  are  re- 
ceiving relief  through  the  airlift  opera- 
tions of  these  organizations.  The  Red 
Cross  is  feeding  another  million  In 
Nigeria.  Since  the  terrible  famine  of  last 
fall,  the  death  rate  has  decreased  some- 
what with  the  harvest  and  the  Improved 


airlift  operation,  but  February  through 
April  will  be  another  crisis  period  of 
famine. 

About  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  joining 
with  the  junior  and  senior  Senators  from 
New  York  and  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  Archbishop  Cooke,  and  Mrs.  Nixon, 
on  the  steps  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in 
New  York  City,  to  urge  further  assist- 
ance. Food  and  medical  supplies  were 
gathered  on  this  day  of  public  giving  to 
load  on  the  Biafra  Christmas  ship. 

Food  and  transportation  facilities  are 
badly  needed  to  combat  further  starva- 
tion. However,  the  events  of  recent  weeks, 
with  the  limits  imposed  by  the  Guinean 
Government  on  flights,  have  severely 
hampered  airlift  operations.  The  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  has  not  been  able  to 
fly  into  Biafra  for  the  last  10  days.  Food 
is  being  used  by  both  sides  for  political 
purposes,  and  its  supply  is  tied  in  to  the 
questions  of  the  civil  war. 

Dlssister  of  this  magnitude  transcends 
the  political  boundaries  of  either  Nigeria 
or  Biafra.  Through  the  ofBces  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  must  with  other  na- 
tions bring  pressure  to  bear  and  termi- 
nate the  fighting  to  allow  shipments  of 
food  and  other  badly  needed  supplies. 

Vast  numbers  of  human  lives  are  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  pressures  and  actions  be- 
yond their  control.  The  situation  de- 
mands action,  and  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 
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THE   FUTURE   OP   U.S.   PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY— IV 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  January  15,  16,  and  17,  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  some  infor- 
mation relating  to  a  recent  report  of  my 
subcommittee — the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— entitled  "The  Future  of  United 
States  Public  Diplomacy." 

On  the  first  day.  I  described  the  pur- 
pose of  our  report  and  inserted  in  the 
Record  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

On  the  second  day,  I  listed  the  names 
of  some  80  distinguished  Americans — 
leaders  of  business  and  industry,  execu- 
tives of  foundations  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, and  academic  specialists — who 
endorsed  our  subcommittee's  call  for  a 
thorough  review  of  our  Government's 
overseas  Information  programs. 

On  the  third  day,  I  quoted  some  ol 
those  leaders'  reactions  to  our  report — 
reactions  which  stressed  the  timeliness 
of  our  findings  and  the  importance  of 
our  recommendations  for  a  more  effec- 
tive implementation  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy. 

Today  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  few  articles  from  American 
newspapers,  commenting  on  the  issues 
discussed  in  our  report,  and  on  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proper  handling  of 
Information  activities — at  home  and 
abroad — by  our  Government,  is  of  deep 


concern  to  all  thinking  Americans.  Our 
Government  should  be  one  of  the 
strongest  champions  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation. At  the  same  time,  it  should 
adapt  its  methodology — its  information 
policies  and  programs — to  the  realities 
of  our  day:  realities  which  are  shaped 
largely  by  the  ongoing  revolution  in  com- 
munication technology. 

We  feel,  and  many  persons  in  this 
country  and  abroad  agree,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  responded  fully  and 
effectively  to  the  challenge  and  the  op- 
portunity brought  to  us  by  the  communi- 
cation revolution. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
urged,  and  continue  to  urge,  a  thorough, 
systematic  overhaul  of  our  overseas  in- 
formation activities  by  a  competent, 
high-ranking  body  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  which  I  men- 
tioned follow: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Dec.  22. 
1968] 

U.S.  Image  Termed  at  a  50- Year  Low 
Washington.  DC. — World  attitudes  toward 
the  United  States  are  at  a  50  year  low,  with 
many  foreigners  considering  It  "a  violent, 
lawless.  o\-erbearlng.  even  a  sick  society,"  a 
congressional  subcommittee  reported  Satur- 
day. 

Even  so,  the  nation  still  enjoys  wide  global 
popularity,  the  report  of  the  house  foreign 
affairs  subcommittee  added.  It  gathered  testi- 
mony from  experts  In  compiling  the  study. 

The  panel,  headed  by  Rep.  Dante  Pascell 
(D-Fla.),  said  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  United  States  must  push  harder 
to  set  Its  domestic  house  In  order. 

•People  abroad  judge  us  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  do  rather  than  of  what  we  say," 
Is  declared. 

Basically,  the  report  said,  the  United  States 
needs  a  "propaganda  of  action" — mainte- 
nance of  civil  order,  effective  gun  control 
legislation,  "a  serious  attempt  to  persuade 
the  mass  media  to  stop  making  violence  at- 
tractive." 

The  subcommittee  also  called  for  "a 
thorough,  systematic  reappraisal  of  the  entire 
Information  policy  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  preferably  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission of  outstanding  national  leaders  and 
experts  In  communication  and  In  the  social 
sciences." 

GREATEST  IMPACT 

The  Vietnam  war  has  had  the  greatest  Im- 
pact on  public  opinion  abroad,  the  subcom- 
mittee said,  but  the  race  problem,  crime  and 
lawlessness  also  contributed  heavily  and  the 
most  devastating  Impact  .  .  .  came  from  the 
assassinations  of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and 
Dr.    Martin   Luther    King,   Jr." 

The  report  said:  "Overseas  opinion  surveys 
Indicated  widespread  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  about  our  purpose  In  Vietnam — 
and  that  United  States  actions  In  that  coun- 
try are  strongly,  at  times  passionately,  dis- 
liked." 

Such  attitudes  are  found  In  countries 
which  depend  on  the  United  States  for  pro- 
tection against  Communist  agression,  the  re- 
port continued.  It  cited  polls  In  four  western 
European  countries  that  favored  United 
States  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  possible  Communist  takeover. 

The  next  most  Important  factor  In  worsen- 
ing the  American  Image,  the  report  said,  was 
race  relations. 

"Foreign  observers  who  looked  upon  the 
Americans  as  friendly,  generous,  open- 
minded  and  progressive  people,  were  pro- 
foundly shocked  by  the  exposure  of  the 
condltons  In  American  urban  ghettos,  by  the 
massive  Negro  riots  of  the  last  three  years, 


and  by  the  specter  of  continuing  racial  con- 
flicts In  thU  country,"  It  said. 

The  condemnation  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness in  America  derived,  in  part,  the  sub- 
committee said,  from  "other  people's  stereo- 
typed conception  of  our  national  character- 
istics; from  American  movies,  radio  and 
television,  and  from  violence  in  our  streets." 
In  spite  of  the  slump  In  international  es- 
teem, the  report  said: 

"The  United  States  has  been  and  probably 
still  remains  the  most  popular  major  power 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  particularly 
when  compared  to  foreign  public  attitudes 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China." 

It  said  polls  showed  respect  for  the 
strength  and  technical  accomplishments  of 
this  country,  Its  intellectual  and  artistic 
achievements  and  the  steadfastness  of  Its 
foreign  policy.  Pollsterc  were  told  that  for- 
eigners would  rather  side  with  the  United 
States  than  any  other  world  power. 

"According  to  polls  cited  In  this  docu- 
ment," the  report  went  on,  "the  things  which 
other  free  nations  admire  most  about  the 
United  States  are  this  country's  generous 
idealism,  willingness  to  help  acceptance  of 
the  burdens  of  world  power  and  desire  to 
do  good  to  others." 

Foreign  aid  and  the  peace  corps  showed 
up  as  big  contributors  to  a  positive  image. 

The  report  summed  up:  "Ambivalence  ap- 
pears to  be  the  keynote  of  popular  attitudes 
toward  the  United  States:  we  are  both  loved 
and  hated,  admired  and  envied,  resented  and 
emulated,  rebelled  against  and  followed." 

Witnesses  generally  agreed  that  "the 
United  States  information  agency  is  urgently 
In  need  of  new  directions,  new  dimensions, 
new  duties  and  new  emphases."  The  report 
continued : 

"It  Is  astonishing  in  some  respects  how 
little  the  United  States  government  has  done 
over  the  years  to  adjust  its  overseas  infor- 
mation policy  and  operations  to  the  new 
realities  in  international  relations,  realities 
fashioned  largely  by  the  ongoing  revolution 
In  communication  technology." 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 

Dec.  22,  1968) 

U.S.  Image  Called  Dimmer 

(By  Edmond  LeBreton* 

World  attitudes  toward  the  United  States 
are  at  a  50-year  low,  with  many  foreigners 
considering  It  "a  violent,  lawless,  overbear- 
ing, even  a  sick  society,"  a  congressional  sub- 
committee reported  yesterday. 

Even  so,  the  nation  still  enjoys  wide  global 
popularity,  the  report  added. 

A  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee 
summed  up  views  of  witnesses  in  these  terms. 
It  said  also  there  was  general  agreement  the 
United   States   must  push   harder  to  set  Its 


uted  heavily  and  "the  most  devastating  im- 
pact .  .  .  came  from  the  a.ssasslnations  of 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King." 

The  report  said  'Overseas  opinion  surveys 
indicate  widespread  mlsunderstsnding  and 
confusion  about  our  purpose  in  Vietnam— 
and  that  US.  actions  in  th.u  country  are 
strongly,  at   times   passionately,  disliked" 

The  next  most  important  factor  in  worsen- 
ing the  American  Image,  the  report  said,  was 
race  relations: 

"Foreign  observers  who  looked  upon  the 
Americans  as  friendly,  generous,  open- 
minded  and  progressive  people,  were  pro- 
foimdly  shocked  by  the  exposure  of  the  co.i- 
dltlons  In  American  urban  ghettos,  by  the 
massive  Negro  riots  of  the  past  three  ye.irs, 
and  by  the  specter  of  continuing  racial  con- 
flicts in  this  country." 

In  spite  of  the  slump  In  international  es- 
teem, the  report  said,  "The  United  States 
has  been  and  probably  still  remains  the  most 
popular  major  power  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  particularly  when  compared  to  for- 
eign public  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China." 

It  said  polls  showed  respect  for  the  strength 
and  technical  accomplishments  of  this  coun- 
try, its  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements 
and  the  steadfastness  of  Its  foreign  policy. 
Pollsters  were  told  people  would  rather  side 
vrtth  the  United  States  than  any  other  world 
jDower. 

"According  to  polls  cited  In  this  document." 
the  report  said:  "the  things  which  other 
free  nations  admire  most  about  our  United 
States  are  this  country's  generous  idealism, 
willingness  to  help,  acceptance  of  the  bur- 
dens of  world  power  and  desire  to  do  good 
to  others." 

Foreign  aid  and  the  Peace  Corps  showed 
up  as  big  contributors  to  a  positive  image. 

IFrom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Dec.  22,  1968] 
U.S.  Image  Abroad  Hit  by  House  Panel 
Washington.  December  21. — A  Congres- 
sional panel  expressed  concern  today  over 
America's  deteriorating  image  overseas,  and 
supported  more  Government  action  to  com- 
bat racial  and  other  domestic  problems. 

A  report  by  a  foreign  affairs  subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  also  urged 
a  blpanisan  committee  be  set  up  to  reap- 
praise thoroughly  and  systematically  United 
States  Government  information  programs. 

The  recommendations  were  made  in  a 
report  entitled  "Winning  the  Cold  War:  the 
U.S.  Ideological  Offensive"  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements. 

The  panel  held  hearings  In  July  during 
which  a  number  of  public  opinion  poll  ex- 
perts testified  that  the  United  States  Image 
overseas  had  deteriorated  largely  because  of 


domestic    house    In    order;    "People    abroad^  racla;  and  other  problems  at  home  and  the 
....      -     .  _^  „.-  -■        ..^-_     Involvement  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  report  said  the  United  States  should 
"accept  the  fact  that  foreign  policy  begins 
with  domestic  conduct  " 


Judge  us  on  the  basis  of  what  we  do  rather 
than  of  what  we  say." 

CALLS  FOR  REAPPRAISAL 

But  the  subcommittee,  on  Its  own.  called 
for  ""a  thorough,  systematic  reappraisal  of 
the  entire  information  policy  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  preferably  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission of  outsUnding  national  leaders  and 
experts  in  communication  and  in  the  social 
sciences." 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Dante  B.  Pascell, 
D-Fla..  said  more  than  40  leaders  in  com- 
munications, commerce.  Industry,  founda- 
tions and  educational  Institutions,  who  were 
shown  advance  copies  of  the  report,  endorsed 
the  Idea  of  a  bipartisan  commission — which 
would  be  appointed  by  President-elect  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  to  review  U.S.  overseas  In- 
formation programs. 

CONFUSION  ON   WAR 

The  subcommittee  said  it  found  that  the 
Vietnam  war  has  had  the  greatest  Impact 
on  public  opinion  abroad,  but  the  race  prob- 
lem and  crime  and  lawlessness  also  contrlb- 


IFrom  the   Christian   Science   Monitor,  Dec. 

31, 1968) 

U.S.  Image  Sttdied 

Washington. — A  Hovise  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee — reporting  America's  Image 
abroad  at  a  50-year  low — has  called  for  a 
systematic  reappraisal  of  the  government's 
entire  information  policy. 

Many  foreigners  consider  this  country  "a 
violent,  lawless,  overbearing,  even  a  sick 
society."  said  a  subcommittee  report,  even 
thoiigh  America  still  enjoys  wide  global  pop- 
ularity. 

The  report  said  opinion  surveys  overseas 
showed  United  States  Vietnam  actions  often 
confuse  and  sometimes  repel  many  foreigners, 
that  race  and  crime  problems  shock  them, 
and  that  "the  most  devastating  Impact"  came 
from   the   assassinations   of   Sen.   Robert    P 
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Kennedy  and  th«  pl«v.  Dr.   Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

The  subcommltte !  prop>osed  reappraisal  of 
United  StAtea  information  policy  by  a  bi- 
partisan commlaolo^  of  experts  and  sug- 
gested among  other  things  more  personal 
contact  abroad  and  better  training  of  United 
States  information  personnel. 

[Prom  Broadcifitlng.  Jan  6,  1969] 

Stanton   Backs   Report   Urging   Review    or 

pSIA 

CBS  Inc.  PresldeAt  Frank  Stanton  Is  one 
of  56  national  buslnieas,  foundation  and  edu- 
cation leaders  whd  last  week  endorsed  a 
congressional  reoomknendatlon  to  reappraise 
the  U.S.  Informatloh  Agency  (Broadcasting, 
April  1.1968). 

The  recommendation  emanated  from  the 
House  Foreign  AfTafe-s  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organliatlons  and  Movements, 
headed  by  Represeatatlve  Daniel  B.  Fascell 
(D-Fla.).  It  was  e«Qbodled  In  a  report  on 
"The  Future  of  V.i.  Public  Diplomacy"  re- 
leased December  221  by  the  subconunlttee. 

The  175-page  report  calls  attention  to  the 
recent  deterloratlob  of  the  "U.S.  image 
abroad"  and  suggests  that  a  thorough  re- 
appraisal of  U.S.  oterseas  Information  pro- 
gram* wcrald  be  th^  logical  first  step  in  any 
effBcttve  rwnedy  for  that  situation. 

Dr.  Stanton  sal(^  of  the  report:  "Your 
draft  report  Is  a  mpet  comprehensive  docu- 
ment, and  a  truly  amazing  record  to  have 
been  compiled  In  sb  short  a  time  I  concur 
not  only  readUy  biit  eagerly  to  the  conclu- 
sions set  forth  and  Hope  they  gain  widespread 
currency  among  thbse  who  must  deal  with 
our  country's  public  diplomacy  In  the  fu- 
Is  head  of  the  US.  Ad- 
on  Information. 


ture."  Dr.  Stanton 
vlsory  Commission 


APPRECIATION    FOR   SERVICES    OP 
CAPITOL     EMPLOYEES     IN     CON- 
WITH    INAUGURATION 


NECTION 
DAY 


consequei  ice 


aslied 


<Mr.   RIVERS 
permission  to 
minute,  to  revise 
and  to  include 

Mr.   RIVERS, 
auguration    drew 
crowds  ever  to 
In  my  29  years  it 
I  have  seen  at  an 

As  a 
hundreds  of 
many    functions 
Capitol  Hill.  I 
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done. 

I  think  a  word 
be  extended  to 
care  of  the 
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burn  Building, 
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of  the  buildings 

I,  for  one,  and 
if  they  will  perm 
th3mks  to  these 

At  this  point, 
letter  which  I 
ant  manager  of 


asked  and  was  given 
the  House  for  1 
extend  his  remarks, 
ejitraneous  matter.) 
VIr.  Speaker,  this  in- 
one    of    the    largest 
in  Washington, 
was  the  largest  crowd 
inauguration. 

there  were  many 

thoiMands  of  visitors  and 

being    carried   on    on 
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to  find  out  what  was 
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and( 
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Republii  ;ans 
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of  appreciation  should 
th(  >se  employees  who  took 
requests  of  Democrats   as 
In    the    Carmon 
30  special  services  in 
Longwdrth  there  were  35,  and 
were  37  special  services, 
bapquets  catered  in  Ray- 
six  special  functions 
Df  which  required  many 
hours   of    service, 
employees  worked  all  day 
Sunday  night,  and  they  did 
The  Superintendent 
so  also, 
on  behalf  of  Members, 
t  me,  extend  a  word  of 
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and 


U.S.  House  or  Representatives 

Restaurants,  U.S.  CAPrroL. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21, 1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  In  reference  to  our  con- 
versation this  morning,  we  performed  the 
following  special  services  for  the  Congress- 
men on  Inauguration  Day : 

C.H.O.B 29  Room  Service. 

L.H.O.B 35  Room  Service. 

RH.O.B »7  Room  Service. 

Rayburn  Catering 2  Banquets. 

Capitol 6    Special    Functions 

requiring    help    In 

serving. 

All  of  this  service  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  planning  and  foresight  of 
our  very  able  and  dedicated  General  Manager, 
Mr.  Kermlt  A.  Cowan.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant steps  In  preparing  for  the  Inaugura- 
tion was  the  printed  rules  and  Instructions 
sent  to  each  Member  concerning  Items  we 
were  preparing  and  delivering  to  the  offices. 

Also,  without  the  full  cooperation  and  hard 
work  of  the  management  and  employees  of 
each  unit,  none  of  the  above  would  have  been 
possible.  Many  long  hours  have  been  put  In 
by  all  concerned  In  the  past  week  preparing 
for  this  Important  event. 

Another  person  who  was  very  cooperative 
and  showed  much  Interest  in  seeing  that 
Members  and  guests  were  well  taken  care  of 
was  Mr.  Rldgell.  He  was  very  nice  to  loan  us 
some  of  his  help  to  use  In  delivering  and 
cleaning  up. 

We  also  owe  thanks  to  the  Superior  Coffee 
Company  who  flew  In  28  coffee  urns  and 
Standard  Brand  Coffee  who  loaned  us  10 
coffee  urns.  A  very  special  thanks  to  Mr.  Ray 
Turek  of  Standard  Brand  Coffee  who  spent 
7-8  hours  of  his  own  time  In  making  coffee 
for  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Damm, 
Assistant  Manager. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
expressing  this  word  of  appreciation, 
and  I  join  him  in  commending  the  em- 
ployees of  Capitol  Hill. 

I  would  like  to  add  also  that  the  po- 
lice force  did  a  grand  job. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
them  too.  Also,  the  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  this,  did  a  grand  job.  These  people 
all  did  a  good  job.  I  know  a  word  of 
thanks  wUl  encourage  all  of  them. 


(lb. 
did 


p<  ople. 

B  Ir.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
re;eived  from  the  assist- 
tl  16  House  restaurant : 


SOLVING  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CRIME 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(^Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
I  believe  will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
problems  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  legislation  has  one  principal  ob- 
jective: to  bring  the  accused  to  trial  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  jeopardizing 
his  right  to  constitutional  defenses  and 
without  jeopardizing  the  right  of  the 
prosecution  to  properly  present  its  case 
against  the  accused. 


To  realize  this  goal  of  swift  and  ju- 
dicious trials  will  require  manpower, 
and  additional  manpower  will  cost 
money. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  lives 
that  will  be  saved  from  death  and  bodily 
injury,  and  the  property  loss  that  will  be 
prevented  is  certainly  worth  the  price. 

The  simple  fact  which  confronts  us 
is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  manpower 
in  our  judicial  force  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  deal  properly  with  the 
crime  situation. 

We  have  undertaken  to  employ  more 
law  enforcement  officers  and  this  is  most 
welcome  and  necessary.  But,  making 
more  arrests  is  only  part  of  the  solution. 
We  must  be  able  to  deal  properly  with 
these  defendants  in  our  courts  and  this 
we  are  not  now  able  to  do. 

I  have  supported  the  strengthening  of 
the  law  enforcement  in  the  District,  but 
this  is  not  enough. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  introduced 
legislation  to  permit  a  judge  to  consider 
a  defendant's  potential  danger  to  the 
community  in  determining  whether  to 
admit  the  person  to  ball. 

I  have  again  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
91st  Congress,  H.R.  335.  but  this  legisla- 
tion, when  passed,  and  I  believe  it  will  be, 
will  not  be  enough. 

We  must  move  swiftly  to  clear  our 
criminal  court  dockets  of  the  backlog 
of  cases,  many  of  which  have  been  18 
months  awaiting  trial. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  do  the  following : 

First,  authorize  an  additional  10  judges 
for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  this  court  which 
tries  all  felonies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  15  U.S. 
district  judges  authorized  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  a  backlog  of  cases  going 
back  well  into  1967. 

This  Is  not  justice,  neither  to  the  ac- 
cused nor  to  society. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  10  more 
judges  and  the  necessary  supporting 
clerks,  probation  officers,  and  physical 
plant  is  $800,000. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  increase 
the  authorized  appropriation  ceiling  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency 
from  $130,000  to  $350,000.  This  would  en- 
able the  bail  agency  to  properly  enforce 
strict  release  conditions  which  are  not 
now  being  imposed  by  the  courts  because 
they  cannot  be  enforced.  This  increase 
in  the  authorization  would  enable  the 
bail  agency  to  increase  its  present  staff 
of  13  full-time  personnel  to  35,  and  would 
enable  the  Agency  to  perform  many  more 
necessary  functions  such  as:  First,  in- 
vestigation and  the  fuinishing  of  infor- 
mation to  the  court  before  bail  restric- 
tions are  set;  second,  proper  supervision 
of  the  accused,  and,  third,  proper  notice 
to  the  accused  concerning  his  time  for 
appearance  in  court. 

Third,  in  a  separate  appropriation  bill, 
I  ask  that  the  Congress  act  immediately 
to  appropriate  $264,000  to  hire  22  ad- 
ditional assistant  U.S.  attorneys  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  balance  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  to  strengthen  the 
posture  of  criminal  prosecution. 
-  At  present  there  are   approximately 
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1.6  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  for  every 
criminal  judge  on  the  U.S.  district  court. 
This  means  each  attorney  has  approxi- 
mately 35  minutes  to  prepare  for  each 
case  in  court.  As  a  result,  many  defense 
motions  are  granted  to  defense  counsel 
simply  because  the  prosecution  has  not 
had  time  to  prepare  its  cases. 

The  appropriation  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing would  increase  this  attorney 
to  judge  ratio  to  the  necessary  3.5  for  the 
current  complement  of  the  U.S.  district 
court,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  consideration  of  the  1970 
budget  would  see  fit  to  again  increase  the 
number  of  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  when 
the  number  of  judges  is  increased. 

The  final  bill  that  I  am  Introducing 
would  provide  for  a  mandatory  penalty 
of  5  years  for  anyone  who  uses  a  deadly 
or  dangerous  weajwn  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  present  law  provides  only  that  a 
judge  may  impose  such  an  additional 
penalty.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is  suf- 
ficient, hence  I  offer  this  bill  to  make 
such  a  penalty  mandatory. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  attack  on  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  order  to  make  the  resi- 
dents and  the  millions  of  visitors  safe. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
ACT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  was  first  author- 
ized in  the  90th  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  lacked  adequate  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  objectives  of  the  program.  The 
administration's  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
request  was  cut  by  75  percent  from  $30 
million  to  $7.5  million.  As  an  original 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  HEW  has  not 
yet  approved  any  application  under  this 
program. 

HEW's  Office  of  Education  has  In- 
formed me  that  310  preliminary  appli- 
cations for  grants  were  received  by  the 
cutoff  date  of  December  20.  After  both 
an  in-house  review  by  HEW  and  a  non- 
governmental review  by  a  selected  panel 
of  experts  in  this  field,  those  preliminary 
applications  showing  most  promise  will 
be  approved  for  formal  application  and 
funding  by  early  summer.  However,  the 
response  of  educators  and  interested  par- 
ties throughout  the  country  has  been 
such  that  the  Office  of  Education  will  be 
forced  to  disapprove  many  promising  and 
necessary  programs  to  aid  our  Spanish- 
speaking  population. 

The  310  preliminary  applications  rep- 
resent a  total  request  of  $40.4  million 
compared  to  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  only  $7.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  These  same  applications  project  a 
total  budgetary  cost  of  $46.9  mUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  a  5-year  total  cost 
for  the  time  period  1969-73  of  $237.9  mil- 
lion. The  figures  show  that  there  is  a 
widespread  demand  for  the  bilingual  ed- 
ucation program.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  urged,  'that  the  full 
$30  million  authorized  by  Congress  be 


appropriated  to  implement  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  with  emphasis  on  pre- 
school education." 

With  such  a  demand  as  well  as  a  large 
need  for  this  program,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  $22.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969— H.R.  2793— and  an  appropri- 
ation level  of  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970— H.R.  2794. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  a  par- 
ticularly tragic  example  of  a  desperately 
needed  domestic  program  that  has  been 
doomed  by  the  warped  state  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  over  2  million  schoolchildren 
who  lack  a  command  of  even  basic 
English.  For  a  majority,  their  first  lan- 
guage is  Spanish.  The  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  Is  a  program  of  compensa- 
tory education  for  both  youth  and  adults 
to  overcome  the  language  handicaps 
which  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  face  in  a  society  where  the 
majority  speak  only  English.  For  these 
people,  language  is  a  discriminatory  bar- 
rier—for an  inability  to  use  the  English 
language  affects  opportunities  for  edu- 
cational attainment,  and  ultimately,  the 
employability  of  the  person.  Unless  we 
take  prompt  action  to  insure  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans,  including 
their  ability  to  communicate  with  and 
understand  one  another,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  achieve  a  humane,  just,  and 
equitable  society.  An  Individual,  at  this 
time  in  our  history,  is  disadvantaged 
from  the  offset,  if  he  is  not  able  to  speak 
the  English  language.  The  end  result  for 
such  individuals  often  is  under-  and  un- 
employment and  poverty. 

The  bilingual  education  program  pro- 
vides a  broad  range  of  activities  includ- 
ing research  and  pilot  projects  for  im- 
proved techniques  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  adult  education  programs,  closer 
ties  between  home  and  school,  and  spe- 
cial training  programs  to  prepare  quali- 
fied persons  to  become  teachers  in 
bilingual  education  endeavors.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bilingual  program  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  minority  participant.  The  program 
is  designed  to  "impart  to  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture  as- 
sociated with  their  language"  so  that 
they  will  grow  to  appreciate  their  own 
heritage  and  realize  its  contributions. 

Economic  indicators,  such  as  educa- 
tion and  income  levels,  demonstrate  that 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  are  severely 
handicapped  by  present  language  bar- 
riers. A  good  example  of  this  is  in  New 
York  City,  which  has  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing population  of  three-fourths  of  1 
million  and  is  the  largest  language  mi- 
nority in  New  York.  The  exclusive  use 
of  English  in  public  schools  presents  the 
Puerto  Rican  child  with  an  enormous 
handicap.  Children  who  have  spent  their 
early  years  speaking  Spanish  are  thrown, 
usually  totally  iminitiated,  into  a  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade,  where  all  communi- 
cation is  in  English.  These  children  may 
suffer,  as  a  result,  a  combination  of  re- 
actions, all  with  detrimental  implica- 
tions. 

In  New  York  City,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  foimd  that  fewer  than  10  per- 
cent of  Puerto  Rlcan  third  graders  were 
reading  up  to  their  grade  level  in  1966. 


Three  out  of  10  were  already  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half  behind  the  average  level 
of  attainment  of  their  fellow  students. 
By  the  eighth  grade,  reading  disability 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  as 
many  as  two-thirds  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
children  at  the  eighth  grade  level  were 
more  than  3  years  behind.  When  one  re- 
alizes that  in  New  York  City,  46  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  is  under 
20  years  of  age,  the  tremendous  impact 
the  bilingual  education  program  could 
have  on  these  Spanish-speaking  children 
is  clear. 

Unless  Congress  acts  promptly  to  fully 
and  adequately  fund  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act,  many  Spanish-speaking 
children  will  grow  into  adult  life  with 
a  serious  language  handicap  which  will 
ultimately  impair  their  economic  poten- 
tial and  their  ability  to  function  in  a 
society  where  English  is  the  predomi- 
nant language.  This  program  will  do 
much  to  equalize  the  opportunity  for 
achievement  of  the  non-English-speak- 
ing student  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  employment  market. 

I  urge  immediate  action  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1969  by  $22.5  mil- 
lion to  the  level  authorized  by  Congress 
and  the  1970  fiscal  year  appropriation  to 
its  full  authorization  level  of  $40  mil- 
lion. 


SECTION  236  INTEREST  RATE  RE- 
DUCTION PROGRAM  URGED  FOR 
EXISTING  STATE  AND  MUNICI- 
PALLY FINANCED  HOUSING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  11 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  which  would 
make  the  section  236  Interest  subsidy 
and  rent  supplement  benefits  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  available  to  existing  State  or  locally 
financed  middle-income  housing  proj- 
ects. Those  Members  joining  me  include 
Representatives  Mario  Biaggi,  of  New 
York:  John  Conyers,  of  Michigan: 
Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New  York:  Joseph 
Gaydos,  of  Pennsylvania;  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  of  New  York:  Henry  Hklstoski,  of 
New  Jersey;  Charles  Joelson,  of  New 
Jersey;  Edward  Koch,  of  New  York: 
RICHARD  McCarthy,  of  New  York :  Robert 
Nix,  of  Pennsylvania:  and  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

This  legislation  is  offered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  amendments  which  were  in- 
cluded last  year  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  which 
made  interest  subsidies  and  rent  supple- 
ments available  to  State  and  municipally 
financed  housing  approved  for  such  pro- 
grams prior  to  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation; the  bUl  is  idential  to  H.R.  49 
which  I  Introduced  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  91st  Congress.  State  and  munici- 
pally financed  housing  projects  com- 
pleted before  the  enactment  of  the  1968 
act  are  currently  ineligible  to  apply  for 
the  reduction  in  interest  rate  down  to  1 
percent  provided  by  section  236  and  rent 
supplements. 

Seven  States— New  York.  Connecticut, 
Illinois.  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New 
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Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania— have  pro- 
grams which  vfould  benefit  from  this 
legislation.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  re- 
Uef  to  State  and  local  programs  which 
have  recently  bien  severely  undercut  by 
spiraling  interit  rates.  High  interest 
llted  In  increased  mort- 
es,  carrying  charges,  and 
,  assisted  middle-income 
ris.  The  consequences  for 
icome  New  York  City 
een  alarming.  Rents  in 
ima  projects  have  re- 
roved  for  as  much  as  S48 
anth,  or  $144  per  month 
for  a  one-bedr(iom  apartment. 

Under  the  Mitchell-Lama  program 
New  York  Staoe  floats  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  whichlmay  be  lent  to  sponsors 
of  middle-incorte  housing  at  the  current 
rate  of  5.7  perient.  In  order  to  borrow 
funds  from  thd  program,  a  sponsor  has 
to  agree  to  limit  his  rate  of  return  on 
the  housing  fatility.  The  abatement  of 
real  estate  taxefe  has  also  helped  to  keep 
costs  down.        j 

N4\y'  York  Cily  has  a  similar  program 
for  which  average  costs  have  risen  stead- 
ily from  $26  pe :  room  in  1961  to  $38  per 
room  in  1968.  Last  April  New  York  City 
approved  increases  in  carrying  charges 
in  26  middle -income  Mitchell-Lama 
projects;  on  August  22.  1968,  16  more 
projects  experi*  need  increases.  In  several 
middle-income  projects  increases  in  costs 
have  led  to  conflicts  between  residents 
of  the  projects  and  city  officials.  In  No- 
vember of  196}  the  city  of  New  York 
took  steps  to  foreclose  mortgages  on  14 
cooperative  apartment  facilities  housing 
9,269  families  who  had  refused  to  pay 
the  5-  to  15-peicent  increase  in  charges 
ordered  by  the  city  last  April.  Thirteen 
of  those  cooper  atlves  are  now  involved  in 
litigation  Initiiited  by  the  city  against 
them. 

If  relief  Is  not  promptly  provided  to 
housing  programs  currently  threatened 
by  skyrocketini  t  interest  rates,  thousands 
of  families  may  be  forced  to  vacate  their 
apartments.  II  middle-income  families 
are  to  continue  to  live  In  New  York  City 
and  other  ceitral  cities,  the  cost  of 
housing  must  lemain  within  their  finan- 
cial ability. 

Our  bill  mi  ikes  limited-profit  State 
and  locally  fin  meed  projects  eligible  for 
the  interest  rate  reductions  now  author- 
ized by  sectloh  236  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Develosment  Act  of  1968.  For 
those  projects  approved  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, it  would  help  to  keep  carrying 
charges  and  rsnts  at  levels  commensu- 
rate with  the  incomes  of  the  tenants. 
An  important  advantage  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  t  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  liss  to  subsidize  the  inter- 
est rate  on  i,  Mitchell-Lama  housing 
project  down  X)  1  percent  than  to  sub- 
sidize a  privately  financed  project  down 
to  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent  interest. 
This  is  because  interest  rates  for  the 
Mitchell-Lima  program  are  already  at 
levels  which  are  lower  than  the  regular 
market  rate.  The  Mitchell -Lama  interest 
rate  is  5.7  percent  compared  to  a  pri- 
vately finance  1  7.5-percent  market  loan. 
Since  the  Sta  e  does  not  finance  the  in- 
terest rate — hut  simply  offers  a  below- 
market  interest  return  to  the  holders  of 


its  bonds— the  Federal  subsidy  would  not 
constitute  a  "second  subsidy." 

When  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968  was  approved,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  subsidies  on  market  in- 
terest rates  provided  for  in  section  236 
would  stimulate  the  construction  of  more 
middle-income  housing.  Unfortunately, 
the  Congress  appropriated  only  $25  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  which  was  $50  mil- 
lion less  than  the  sum  of  $75  million 
authorized  by  the  act. 

Even  if  a  fuller  amount  of  money  had 
been  appropriated  to  carry  out  section 
236,  however,  this  would  not  have 
brought  relief  to  existing  State  and  lo- 
cally financed  programs  which,  because 
they  were  completed  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  are  not  eligible  to  apply 
for  interest  subsidies  provided  by  that 
section.  The  aim  of  our  bill  is  to  allow 
these  existing  housing  projects  to  apply 
for  the  relief  they  need  to  keep  rents, 
carrying  charges  and  interest  rates 
within  the  reach  of  the  middle-income 
residents  whom  the  projects  are  designed 
to  serve.  It  does  little  good  to  construct 
new  projects  if  faciUties  already  in  ex- 
istence cannot  maintain  costs  that  are 
commensurate  with  the  means  of  their 
tenants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  problem  in 
our  cities  today  that  is  more  acute  than 
the  continuing  shortage  of  adequate 
housing.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
bring  relief  to  middle-income  projects 
that  may  otherwise  be  unable  to  prevent 
costs  from  reaching  untenable  levels.  If 
middle-income  families  are  to  remain 
in  our  central  cities,  the  cost  of  housing 
must  be  kept  within  their  reach. 


State  agencies  administer  the  program 
except  in  those  circimistances  where  a 
State  agency  has  not  assiuned  responsi- 
bility for  the  program  or  where  it  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  disbursing  funds 
for  the  milk  program.  In  such  cases,  the 
program  is  directly  administered  by  the 
localities.  There  are  presently  about  8.000 
such  cases. 

The  special  milk  program  is  now  being 
utilized  in  some  96.000  schools  through - 
out  the  country.  In  1968  over  3.1  billion 
half-pints  of  milk  were  served  to  an  esti- 
mated 17  million  children. 

The  special  milk  program  should  make 
It  possible  for  children  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  have  a  daily  consumption  of  milk 
which  is  important  for  their  growth  and 
vitality. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  some  States  it 
has  been  denied  to  some  schoolchildren 
because  of  racial  considerations.  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to 
school  milk  and  lunch  programs. 

The  phasing  out  of  this  program  will 
leave  many  children  now  benefiting 
from  It  without  the  nutrition  which  it 
provides.  A  hardship  wUl  be  created  by 
discontinuing  this  program  which  Con- 
gress should  not  countenance.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  budget  level  from  $104  to 
$14.7  million.  Congress  should  insist  that 
the  special  milk  program  be  fimded  at 
a  level  commensurate  with  the  need. 
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THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommends  the  termina- 
tion of  the  special  milk  program, 
authorized  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  In 
the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
only  $14.7  million  Is  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  compared  to 
a  $104  million  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture maintains  that  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram is  no  longer  needed  because  of  the 
expansion  of  other  programs  such  as 
school  limch,  child  nutrition,  and  special 
food  service  programs. 

The  special  milk  program  was  Intended 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  by 
schoolchildren  at  both  the  elementary 
and  high  school  levels.  It  Is  available  to 
child-care  centers,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  program  letters  of  credit 
from  the  Federal  Government  are  issued 
to  State  agencies  to  reimburse  districts 
or  institutions  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  fiuid  milk  consumed.  On  the  average, 
a  student  pays  3  to  4  cents  for  a  half- 
pint  carton  of  milk  rather  than  the  un- 
subsidized  price  of  6V2  to  7  cents.  In 
school  districts,  where  there  is  a  spe- 
cial need,  the  milk  program  provides  for 
the  entire  cost  of  the  milk  consumed  by 
children. 


DESALINATION  PLANT  FOR  ISRAEL 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eight  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  today  joined  me 
In  sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  Israel  in  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  construction  of  a  dual  purpose 
electrical  power  and  desalination  plant. 

Those  Members  cosponsoring  the  bill 
are  Representative  Joseph  Addabbo.  of 
New  York:  Representative  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, of  California;  Representative  James 
CoRMAN.  of  California;  Representative 
Robert  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut;  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Representative  James  Schztjer,  of 
New  York;  Representative  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  of  California,  and  Representa- 
tive Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  to  share  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  desalination  plant 
which  Is  capable  of  producing  100  to 
150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  and 
300,000  to  400,000  kilowatts  of  electricitv 
daily.  This  legislation  is  identical  to 
H.R.  587  which  I  introduced  on  January 
3,  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress.  I 
had  previously  introduced  this  proposal 
in  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress. 

On  January  19,  Premier  Levi  Eshkol 
told  the  Israeli  public  that  President 
Johnson  had  asked  Congress  to  help 
Israel  build  the  desalination  plant  which 
she  so  badly  needs.  As  one  who  has  long 
advocated  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  plant,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Johnson  administration  asked 


Congress  to  support  this  project.  The 
draft  bill  which  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, on  behalf  of  the  President,  sent 
to  Congress  on  January  17  is  similar  to 
my  bill.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Max  Edwards  pointed  out  in  his 
January  17  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  project,  in  addition 
to  being  "vital  to  Israel  in  terms  of  water 
supply  and  power."  gives  the  United 
States  an  "opportunity  to  improve  and 
advance  science  and  technology  in  the 
field  of  saline  water  conversion  and  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  development 
of  low-cost  desalination  processes." 

Assistant  Secretary  Edwards  goes  on 
to  urge  the  early  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authority  to  enter  into  a 
formal  agreement  with  Israel  to  con- 
struct a  desalination  plant. 

New  incremental  sources  of  water,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  Edwards  notes, 
"must  be  made  available  by  the  mld- 
1970's, '  if  Israel  is  to  maintain  her  in- 
dustrial and  economic  growth.  A  desali- 
nation plant  would  make  it  possible  for 
Israel  to  cultivate  large  portions  of  and 
desert  land  which  cannot  now  be  utUized. 
The  usable  land  and  jobs  that  would  be 
created  by  such  a  plant  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  stability 
of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  opportunity  this  bill 
presents  to  aid  Israel  in  the  development 
of  water  resources  and  the  possibilities 
which  the  project  holds  for  developing 
our  technical  ability  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  fresh  water  at  low  cost  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  development  of 
a  desalination  plant  in  Israel  should  re- 
ceive a  high  priority  from  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  Nixon  administration 
will  support  the  decision  of  the  Johnson 
administration  by  also  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in 
this  project. 


THE  ACTUAL  DEFICIT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970 


fMr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ^      ,      ., 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
fioor  at  this  time  to  point  out  that  the 
actual  budget  for  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  proposed  by  the 
outgoing  administration,  in  fiscal  year 
1970  does  not  have  a  surplus,  but  actu- 
ally is  in  deficit  by  over  $6  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  contained  in 
budget  documents  of  both  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  ^      ,  _ 

It  is  overlooked  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  the  last  2  years  went  to 
a  new  budget  concept  which  limips 
together  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  trust  fund  receipts, 
which  are  largely  social  security  funds, 
and  run.  In  total,  in  excess  of  $40  billion, 
and  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures are  valid  only  If  the  trust  fund 
receipts  are  Included.  ^   ^    ^ 

Under  the  old  administrative  budget, 
which  showed  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  their  programs,  and 
the  general  tax  revenues  for  these  ex- 
penditures, we  are  in  the  red  by  $6,800 


million  dollars.  In  fact,  it  Is  planned  that 
In  order  to  make  up  this  deficit,  that 
funds  will  be  borrowed  from  the  trust 
funds  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  deficit  figure  that  I  cite  above  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  budget  sent  to  Capitol  Hill, 
and  mav  be  found  on  page  20  in  the 
"Special  Analysis  of  the  Budget"  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  former  administration. 
This  figure  of  a  deficit  of  $6,800  million 
Is  contingent  on  continuing  the  surtax, 
which  is  expected  to  yield  about  $9  bil- 
lion. If  the  surtax  is  not  continued,  the 
budget  deficit  will  be  nearly  $16  billion. 
The  budget  figures  of  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration   are    also    conditioned    on 
passing  the  postal  rate  increase.  If  this 
does  not  occur,  you  can  add  $519  million 
more  in  the  red. 

Shortly  over  a  week  ago  on  the  lotn 
day  of  January,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  , 
took  the  fioor  to  point  out  to  Members 
substantially  what  I  have  just  said,  and 
I  refer  to  his  remarks  on  page  731  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  January 

15. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Mahon  >  has  pointed  out  that  the  true 
budgetary  problem,  as  it  affects  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  normal  operating 
procedures,  must  include  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  trust  fund  income  and 

outgo. 

He  further  emphasized  that  the  figures 
contained  in  the  proposed  budget  are 
based  on  a  number  of  conditions  and 
legislative  contingencies,  even  to  obtain 
the  most  favorable  picture  of  our  finan- 
cial situation.  For  example,  it  is  condi- 
tioned on  extending  the  excise  taxes,  and 
if  this  does  not  occur,  you  can  add  an- 
other half  a  billion  dollars  to  the  deficit. 
Also  a  condition  is  adopting  certain 
user  charges  for  aviation,  waterways, 
highways,  and  other  user  charges  which, 
If  they  are  not  adopted,  will  make  the 
deficit  climb  $410  million  more. 

Not  only  are  there  these  contingencies 
that  relate  to  collection  of  revenues 
which  if  not  implemented,  will  cause  the 
deficit  to  soar,  but  the  new  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  has  certain  legislative 
contingencies  that  require  the  adoption 
of  legislation  that  relates  to  programs 
which,  if  not  enacted  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress, will  cause  further  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial woes.  ,.    .     X 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  budget- 
ary figures  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
contained  in  the  proposed  budget  pre- 
sented to  Capitol  Hill  by  the  outgoing 
administration  and  at  this  time,  it  is  Im- 
possible to  determine  what  changes  the 
incoming  administration  will  make. 

In  all  events,  instead  of  patting  our- 
selves on  the  back  about  the  so-called 
surplus,  we  are  going  to  have  to  dig 
deeper  In  our  pocket. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  DAY  CARE  CEN- 
TERS 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mm 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
reintroduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  improve  the  education  serv- 
ice in  public  and  private  nonprofit  child 
day  care  centers.  My  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  50  of  my  colleagues,  and  others  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  join  the  spon- 
sorship. 

This  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  90tn 
Congress  as  H.R.  10572.  and  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  it. 

My  bill  would  provide  funds  for  supple- 
menting educational  programs  for  pre- 
school children  who  spend  the  day  in 
child  care  centers,  many  of  which  now 
furnish   primarily   only   custodial   care. 
Most  of  these  preschool  children  do  not 
qualify  for  assistance  under  existing  Fed- 
eral  programs   because   the   income   of 
their  parents  is  greater  than  the  criteria 
established  for  these  programs.  This  gives 
ri.se  to  the  same  old  familiar  situation  in 
which  the  parents  earn  too  much  to  qual- 
ify for  current  programs,  but  not  enough 
to    provide   their   children    with    really 
meaningful  preschool  educational  oppor- 
tunities.  And  so   the  children   end   up 
spending  2  or  3  years,  or  more,  in  a  kind 
of  educational  limbo  where  their  physical 
needs  are  attended  and  their  safety  as- 
sured, but  where  they  make  no  educa- 
tional headway  at  all.  We  all  know  now 
that  these  early  years  could  be  productive 
years,  not  only  for  the  child,  but  for  so- 
ciety as  well.  The  good  habits  of  learnine. 
implanted  during  these  highly  formative 
years  would  greatly  enhance  the  child's 
later   academic    life    to    the   benefit   of 
everyone. 

The  Congress  has  already  recognized 
the  validity  of  this  educational  concept 
and  the  need  of  children  in  this  age 
bracket.  We  did  so  by  authorizing  funds 
for  Operation  Headstart  and  by  enact- 
ing the  historic  Elementary  and  Second- 
are Education  Act  of  1965.  Those  two 
programs  are  great  programs  as  far  as 
they  go.  But  there  is  a  gap  between 
them — a  kind  of  no  man's  land  where 
millions  of  our  children  now  simply  wait, 
marking  time — and  wasting  time — imtil 
their  formal  education  can  proceed  a  few 
years  hence. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  begin  to 
close  that  gap  and  begin  to  provide  for 
these  children,  their  first  lessons  in 
learning.  The  funds  authorized  in  my 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  enable  many  of 
these  day  care  centers  to  become  more 
than  mere  establishments  for  group  baby- 
sitting: they  would  be  able  to  upgrade 
their  services  to  provide  for  these  chil- 
dren, the  first  steps  in  basic  education. 
A  child's  future  is  shaped  by  his  early 
experiences  and  we  must  not  overlook 
these  young  children  already  in  day  care 
centers. 

The  employment  of  mothers  in  our 
economy  is  increasing  and  that  trend  can 
be  expected  to  continue.  There  are  more 
than  26  million  working  mothers  in  our 
countrv  right  now  and  more  than  2  mil- 
lion of  them  have  children  under  3  years 
of  age.  As  more  and  more  mothers  take 
up  jobs,  the  number  of  children  in  day 
care  centers  will  increase;  and  since  they 
will  already  be  in  the  centers  they  can 
easily  be  reached  with  such  educational 
services  as  will  be  provided  by  my  bill. 
This  bill  vnll  not  provide  educational 
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opportunities  for  jdl  our  preschool  chil- 
dren, and  not  evet  for  all  our  preschool 
children  who  are  now  in  day  care  centers. 
It  will  be  but  a  beginning — and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  begiif. 

My  bill,  which  Is  entitled  "Preschool 
Centers  Supplementary  Education  Act" 
would  authorize  for  fiscal  1970  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  $300,000,000  to 
make  grants  available  to  the  States. 
States  participating  in  the  program  will 
designate  a  State  iigency  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  thes0  public  and  private 
child  care  center^  and  submit  to  the 
commissioner  of  education  a  State  plan 
for  participation.  Priorities  shall  be  given 
to  centers  with  children  in  greatest  need 
of  such  programs  ^nd  which  best  demon- 
strate that  they  ckn  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  act,  wfiile  still  leaving  maxi- 
mum flexibility  far  the  development  of 
State  plans  and  st^idards.  These  centers 
and  groups  to  qusilify  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  State  fcensing  agencies  for 
safety  and  sanitaty  conditions  and  the 
projects  they  subnet  to  the  Commission 
must  be  approved  by  the  designated  State 
agency  Cfeated  under  this  act. 

I  urge*  toy  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  to  urge  its  enactment  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress  for  the  thou- 
sands of  yoimgstei's  whom  this  bill  will 
help.  1 

1 

THE  FEDERAL  aOVERNMENT'S  RE- 
MAINING JO$  IN  EDUCATION 

( Mr.  MEEDS  aslied  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address!  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  apd  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extrarteous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
American  histonf,  individuals  have 
brought  their  creative  talents  and  per- 
sonal skills  to  beaij  in  advancing  the  so- 
cial goals  of  this  cdvmtry. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  departing 
U.S.  Commissioneijof  Education,  Harold 
Howe  n,  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary   of    Legislaiion,    Department    of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    Dr. 
Samuel  Halperin.  have  contributed  much 
to  quality  education.  Their  thought  on 
the  future  directioii  and  unfulfilled  goals 
which  this  country  should  consider  are 
Interesting  and  veri'  useful  and  merit  the 
attention  of  £uiy  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  continuing  the  advances  we  have 
made  in  education  over  the  past  5  years. 
Both  of  these  individuals  were  instru- 
mental in  shaping  the  initial  education 
legislation  now  on  the  books,  laws  which 
are  now  advancing  the  course  of  educa- 
tion all  across  this  country.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  tape-recorded  [conversation  between 
these  two  individuals,  which  follows: 
The  Federal  Govanment's  Remainino 
Job  in  Education 
(Transcript  of  a  tap^-recorded  conversation, 
on  July  31,  1968,  bitween  Dr.  Samuel  Hal- 
perin,    Deputy     Assistant     Secretary     for 
Legislation,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  land  tJ.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Harild  Howe  n.) 
Mr.  Halperin.  Looking  at  the  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  &a 
of    August    1968    we ,  see    that    this   Federal 
aigency   Is   empowered   to   spend.   If   appro- 
priated, some  *8  blUDn  annually  under  pro- 
grams covering  virtus  lly  every  area  of  educa- 


tion. These  authorizations  affect,  In  a  major 
way,  higher  education,  educational  research, 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  teacher 
training,  vocational  education,  education  of 
the  handicapped,  adiUt  education,  student 
financial  aid,  community  services,  library 
programs,  and  many  other  areas.  Thus,  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  with  only  slight 
modifications,  the  programs  now  on  the  stat- 
ute boolcs  could  address  virtually  any  edu- 
cation problem  In  our  society. 

Except  possibly  In  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  these  Federal  undertakings 
are  not  what  might  be  called  general  support 
programs.  Instead  they  tend  to  be,  in  varying 
degrees,  of  a  categorical  nature.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Congress  has  agreed  upon  particular 
national  educational  priorities  which  call  for 
Federal  resources  and  has  enacted  programs 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Howe.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  priority 
that  most  clearly  reflects  the  educational 
thrust  of  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
been  the  focus  on  disadvantaged  people  and 
on  using  education  as  the  instrument  to  solve 
the  problems  of  disadvantaged  people.  And 
I  think  the  programs  that  you  have  been  de- 
scribing can  be  seen,  in  very  large  propor- 
tion, in  that  context. 

The  funds  that  have  been  appropriated 
for  support  of  these  programs  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  do  the  Job.  nor  has  there 
been  adequate  time  to  complete  that  Job. 
But  a  very  effective  start  has  been  made,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  need  now  for 
two  major  new  directions  in  Federal  edu- 
cation programs. 

One  of  these  directions  can  be  suggested 
by  the  word  "consolidation" — some  kind  of 
pulling  together  of  existing  programs  bo  that 
they  relate  better  to  each  other;  so  that  they 
have  more  flexibility;  so  that  they  are  more 
convenient  for  the  people  who  use  them;  so 
that  administrative  problems  that  arise  from 
multiple  application  forms,  flling  deadlines, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  are  simplified.  Both 
administrative  and  legislative  action  are 
needed  so  that  efforts  in  teacher  training, 
for  instance,  are  related  to  the  efforts  of 
local  school  districts  in  educating  disadvan- 
taged children  and  so  that  currlcular  reform 
and  other  measures  by  school  districts  to 
serve  those  children  are  reflected  in  the 
teacher  training  programs  of  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  think  there  is  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  more  efficient  combinations  of  these 
Federal  programs.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  relative  degree  of 
disorder  which  exists  is  anybody's  fault.  It 
has  developed  historically,  growing  out  of 
the  mechanisms  by  which  the  Congress  en- 
acts programs  and  the  manner  by  which  an 
administration  formulates  and  proposes 
them.  Apparently  there  are  those  who  Imag- 
ine that  this  disorderly  picture  Justifies 
criticism  of  the  Congress  or  the  Administra- 
tion. I  don't  feel  that  way  about  it  at  all. 
Rather,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  historical 
development. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  activities  of  the  future  has 
to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
establishment  in  education  itself.  The  John- 
son Administration,  in  Introducing  all  these 
new  programs,  has  introduced  them  across 
the  board  in  the  Federal  Government.  You 
find  them  m  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, in  the  Labor  Department,  in  aspects 
of  the  Model  Cities  Program  related  to  edu- 
cation, In  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endow- 
ments, in  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
In  the  Appalachla  programs,  in  a  whole 
variety  of  agencies.  Whereas  the  Federal 
Government  has  looked  at  the  complexities 
of  transportation  and  organized  a  new  De- 
partment to  deal  with  them  or  the  problems 
of  the  cities  and  organized  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, education  has  simply  mushroomed  all 
over  the  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that 


one  of  the  major  tasks  for  the  future  is  an 
organizational  housecleanlng  and  re-ordering 
of  the  Federal  role  in  education. 

There  are  many  proposals  around,  and  one 
of  them  is  that  there  be  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Education.  Another  is  that 
the  education  function  in  HEW  be  escalated 
by  the  establishment  In  the  Department  of 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Education.  Personal- 
ly. I  would  lean  toward  the  former. 

Mr.  Halperin.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
can't  do  a  very  adequate  Job  on  the  first 
problem — in  the  area  of  consolidation  and 
coordination — without  paying  attention  to 
the  second.  You  can  cut  down  the  number 
of  categorical  grant  programs,  perhaps,  and 
you  can  simplify  forms.  But  you  cannot  or- 
dinarily get  any  consistent,  Government- 
wide  policies  for,  let's  say,  fellowships  or 
stipends,  or  for  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  the  construction  of  facilities,  or  for  the 
problems  of  campus  planning,  without  some 
rather  fundamental  changes.  University  ad- 
ministrators today  are  beside  themselves  try- 
ing to  put  together  campuses  with  funds 
from  NIH,  the  Office  of  Education,  National 
Science  Foundation,  NASA,  HUD.  and  so  on 
Therefore,  I  put  a  very  high  priority  on  a 
major  reorganization  across-the-board — not 
merely  an  elevation  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, but  a  broad  restructuring  of  Federal 
education  enterprises  in  order  to  get  at  the 
problems  of  individual  program  Improve- 
ments and  consolidations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Federal 
budget  for  education  has  tripled  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  a  current  level  of  over  812 
billion.  Only  about  $3.7  bUlion  of  that  sum 
Is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Therefore,  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a 
really  effective  Federal  policy  in  the  field  of 
education — one  which  maximizes  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  investments  for  the  recipients 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole — unless  you 
can  coordinate  both  the  planning  and  op- 
erations of  the  thirty  or  so  major  Federal 
agencies  that  now  operate  literally  hundreds 
of  education  programs  with  little  or  no  col- 
laboration or  communication  among  them. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  think  this  is  an  Important 
point,  and  I  would  add  as  a  footnote  that  I 
don't  believe  you  are  advocating  (nor  would 
I)  that  all  of  the  programs  of  all  these  vari- 
ous agencies  be  pulled  together  into  a  single 
Department  of  Education.  I  would  foresee 
instead  the  development  of  an  across-the- 
board  planning  capability  that  brings  about 
some  inter-relatlonshlp  of  these  programs; 
so  that  when  decisions  affecting  educational 
institutions  are  made  unilaterally  In  NASA 
or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  there  Is  a 
knowledge  about  what  other  agencies  are 
doing  about  the  same  matters. 

A  good  example  of  this  point  is  found  In 
graduate  fellowships.  Last  year  several  agen- 
cies had  Independent  budgets  for  fellowships 
and  dealt  Independently  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  the  matter.  When  their  deci- 
sions were  added  to  the  decisions  of  other 
agencies  acting  Independently  In  the  same 
fashion,  the  result  was  severe  impact  on 
the  colleges  that  none  of  the  individual 
agencies  intended. 

Mr.  Halperin.  We  should  add,  of  course, 
that  Congress  legislates  In  the  same  rela- 
tively Isolated  and  piecemeal  fashion.  For 
example,  the  cuts  made  by  the  Space  Com- 
mittee In  fellowship  and  building  programs 
In  the  educational  area  were  not  known  to 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
preside  over  the  Department  of  Defense's 
programs  In  the  field  of  education,  or  to  the 
Members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee or  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee who  legislate  in  related  areas. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  cumulative  effect  on  the 
Nation's  campuses,  brought  about  not  with 
malice  and  certainly  not  with  forethought — 
a  cumulative  and  unforeseen  effect  produced 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  other  people 
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are  doing  and  lack  of  overall  policy  and  legis- 
lative cohesion.  

I  cerUlnly  do  not  favor  gathering  every 
education-related  program  together  under  a 
common  agency.  I  do  advocate  a  very  careful 
study  followed  by  relatively  swift  Executive 
and  cjongresslonal  action,  of  ways  to  pull  to- 
gether the  major  programs  whose  essential 
function  is  the  strengthening  and  support  of 
educational  institutions,  as  distinct  from  the 
mission-oriented  tasks  that  every  Federal 
azency  must  necessarily  carry  out. 

in  this  reorganization  that  we  are  both 
talking  about  one  should  look  at  education 
broadly.  We  are  looking  at  manpower  and 
we  are  looking  at  training  of  various  types. 
We  are  also  involved  with  overall  science  pol- 
icy and  with  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
We  must  consider  education  in  a  very  catho- 
lic sense. 

I  would  also  add  to  your  two  top  priority 
issues  for  future  attention  a  third.  In  my 
mind,  It  is  the  third  in  time  as  well  as  In 
importan-^e.  but  it  needs  to  be  looked  at— 
and  planned  for.  .„^„„ 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  our  programs  today 
are  of  a  categorical  nature.  And  while  we 
want  some  pulling  together  and  some  greater 
simplification  and  a  greater  flexibility  for 
these  programs,  we  also  havs  to  ask  ourselves 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  role 
should  ultimately  be  supplemented  to  In- 
clude some  sort  of  Institutional  aid  In  both 
higher  education  and  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education— institutional  aid  with  rel- 
atively few  Federal  priorities,  recognizing 
that  educational  costs  are  splrallng.  recog- 
nizing that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  States  and  local  communities 
that  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  reached  but 
that  is  an  increasing  burden  in  both  a  politi- 
cal and  an  economic  sense?  Should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  something  In  these  areas 
to  provide  across-the-board  aid? 

Mr.  Howe.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
address  this  broad  topic  you  have  intro- 
duced separately  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  on  the  one  hand  and 
higher  education  on  the  other. 

Let's  talk  for  a  minute  about  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Historically,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  un- 
successful reach  for  some  form  of  general  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  A 
number  of  Presidents  have  brought  thU  up. 
A  number  of  Senators  and  Congressman 
from  time  to  time  have  proposed  bills,  some 
of  which  have  even  passed  one  House  of  the 
Congress.  But  general  aid  has  always  foun- 
dered either  on  grounds  of  fear  of  Federal 
control  or  on  anxieties  about  church-state 
relations,  or  both. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Plus  some  related  Issues  such 
as  integration  and  the  question  of  interstate 
equalization.  The  timing  of  any  particular 
program  may  make  a  difference,  too.  Wit- 
ness the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  you 
could  get  a  great  deal  of  support  for  class- 
room construction  per  se.  Today,  vrtth  the 
new  militancy  in  the  teaching  profession, 
enthusiasm  for  general  aid  differs  greatly 
among  different  educational  groups.  A  school 
construction  program,  once  viewed  as  "gen- 
eral aid"  in  most  people's  eyes.  Is  clearly  less 
acceptable  today  than  It  was  Just  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  simply 
that  the  militant  teaching  profession  would 
want  to  be  sure  that  any  major  new  fund- 
ing Included  the  posslbUity  of  raising  salaries 
with  Federal  funds — something  which  is  not 
supported  by  existing  programs. 

But  you  introduced  an  idea  that  needs  to 
be  discussed  in  the  context  of  general  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
that  is  the  Idea  of  equalization. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  equalization  in  ex- 
isting programs,  particularly  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondly  Education  Act. 
It  Is  not  a  major  effect  In  terms  of  redress- 


ing balances;   It  just  reaches  In  that  direc- 
tion. ,         .    4.   „ 

Mr.  Halperin.  Nor  was  it  a  major  Inten- 
tion in  that  legUlation.  ^  »  t 
Mr.  Howe.  That  is  of  course  true,  but  I 
think  we  still  confront  the  fact  that  pre- 
pupll  support  In  our  more  fortunate  States — 
our  more  Industrialized  States,  our  States 
with  higher  levels  of  production  and  higher 
levels  of  employment  and  higher  leveU  of 
income— that  per-pupll  expenditures  there 
are  more  than  double  those  in  the  poorer 
States.  „ 

Mr.  Halperin.  To  be  specific,  the  latest  fig- 
ures we  have  Indicate  a  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  $413  in  Mississippi  and  $1,125  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  Howe.  Close  to  triple.  Those  figures,  of 
coxirse,  Include  existing  Federal  expenditures 
in  both  places.  Without  Federal  funds  the 
disparity  would  be  even  greater. 

Such  a  difference  by  Itself  creates  a  lack 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  in  places 
where  expenditures  are  lower.  And  yet  the 
youngsters  in  the  low-expenditure  States 
are  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  Just  as  the 
children  from  the  more  affluent  States  are. 
One  of  the  general  principles  that  the 
Johnson  AdmlnUtratlon  has  pushed  into  the 
Nation's  thinking  has  been  the  Idea  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  be  born 
and  where  they  happen  to  live.  And  this 
disparity  in  expenditure  denies  that  equal- 
ity- ,  1^ 
So  It  seems  to  me  that  any  general  aid 

program  which  may  emerge  has  to  run  the 
political  hazard  of  not  providing  much  sup- 
port in  some  places  in  order  to  provide  a 
great  deal  of  support  in  others.  That  is  what 
equalization  Is  all  about.  Obviously  some 
kind  of  compromise  will  be  necessary  in  a 
general  aid  program — a  compromise  that 
brings  some  support  to  all  places  but  that 
redresses,  at  least  in  part,  the  Imbalance  we 
have  been  discussing. 

I  think  also  that  a  Federal  program  of  gen- 
eral aid  with  an  equalization  feature  In  It 
cannot  achieve  Its  objectives  if,  within  the 
States,  Federal  money  U  distributed  through 
traditional   channels   in   such   a   way   as   to 
deny  puplU  who  happen  to  live  In  the  cen- 
tral city  the  kind  of  special  and  additional 
compensatory    support    necessary    to    make 
their  education  successful.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  concern  itself  not  Just  with 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  among  the 
States  but  also  with  the  way  in  which  these 
funds  are.  in  turn,  distributed  by  the  States. 
Mr.   Halperin.   I   certainly  agree   that  we 
need  not  only  inter-State  equaUzation  but 
also  Intra-State  equalization.  The  Carnegie- 
funded  Syractise  studies  and  others  indicate 
that   existing    State    equalization    programs 
are  worefully  inadequate.  To  use  Federal  re- 
sources in  the  future  merely  to  compound 
the  injury  would  be  an  ironic  climax  to  the 
excellent   progress   that   has   been   made   in 
education  in  recent  years. 

Besides  Inter-State  equalization  and  intra- 
state equalization  there  Is  a  third  considera- 
tion I  should  Uke  to  add.  It  is  the  notion  of 
somehow  designing  a  Federal  program  In 
such  a  way  that  It  would  act  as  an  incentive 
to  greater  State  and  local  effort.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  idea  which  has  been  around  a 
long  time.  And  yet  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  do  more  about  it.  The  Intergovern- 
mental Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Relations  indicates  that  there  Is  untapped 
fiscal  capacity  In  the  States  and  localities.  I 
would  hope  we  could  design  a  general  aid 
program  to  act  as  an  Incentive  to  tap  these 
resources  in  return  for  larger  amounts  of 
relatively  unfettered  Federal  funds. 

This  whole  general  aid  approach  Is,  of 
course,  fraught  not  only  with  the  political 
difficulties  you  mentioned  but,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  the  possibility  that  we  may  have  a 
new  outbreak  of  bitter  church-state  conflict. 


The  Johnson  Administration,  legislating  on 
what  some  people  have  called  the  "child 
benefit"  or  the  "public  trustee"  theory — in 
which  all  funds  have  fiowed  directly  only  to 
public  schools — has  avoided  church-state 
confrontations  by  the  corollary  principle 
that  non-public  school  students  were  en- 
titled to  certain  types  of  benefits.  This  sys- 
tem of  getting  Federal  funds  to  all  pupils, 
both  public  and  private,  opened  a  new  era 
of  interfaith  and  inter-school  cooperation. 
But  this  principle  applies  most  easily  to 
categorical  programs  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  particular  purposes  over  and  above 
the  normal  programs  which  schools  provide. 
When  one  talks  about  "general  aid' — and 
If  one  wants  to  avoid  religious  and  Inter- 
community strife— it  Is  politically  necessary 
to  find  a  way  to  assure  that  some  benefits — 
even  if  they  are  not  always  proportional  or 
equitable — continue  to  flow  to  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  community,  regardless  of 
whether  the  school  they  attend  Is  public  or 
private. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  accomplish 
this  in  a  general  aid  bill  because  under  such 
a  program  it  is  not  feasible  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  how  the  funds  shall  be  spent — for 
books,  for  instance,  or  for  equipment  or  for 
other  programs  in  which  non-public  school 
children  can  participate.  If,  for  example,  the 
bulk  of  general  aid  funds  flow,  as  Intended, 
Into  teachers'  salaries.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  private  school  students'  Interests  can 
be  served  or  protected. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  that 
another  qualification  that  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  some  people  see  general  aid  as  the 
only  form  or  the  Ideal  form  which  Federal 
support  of  the  schools  should  take.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  view  is  wrong— that 
while  general  aid  should  round  out  the  pic- 
ture of  Federal  aid,  the  rest  of  the  picture 
should  also  remain.  The  broad  categorical 
programs  which  address  themselves  to  a 
whole  variety  of  particular  objectives  which 
may  not  be  met  or  even  approached  by  the 
schools  unless  these  categorical  programs  re- 
main In  place  are  in  my  view  a  first  priority 
for  Federal  support. 

So  I  think  that  In  the  future  those  who 
are  designing  general  aid  need  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  damage  the  categorical  pro- 
grams but  to  continue  them  at  adequate 
levels  and  to  move  to  general  aid  only  in  a 
budget  which  will  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  categorical  programs  as  general  aid  gets 
started. 

Mr  Halperin.  There  are  other  reservations 
that  need  to  be  borne  In  mind  In  the  design 
of  a  general  aid  program.  Certainly  we  are 
painfully  aware  that  many  people  look  upon 
general  aid  not  only  as  a  convenient  way  to 
avoid  the  dictates  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  but  also  as  a  means  to  avoid  having  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  racial 
imbalance,  particularly  in  our  northern 
cities. 

I  don't  really  believe  that  we  can  design  a 
general  aid  program  that  in   and   of  Itself 
does  away  with  racial  Imbalance.  To  try  to 
do  so  would  Involve  a  contradiction  In  terms. 
Unless  one  assumes  that  the  money  flowing 
to  the  recipients  vrtll  generally  be  used  for 
good  purposes  and  good  effects  one  shouldn't 
go  In  the  direction  of  a  general  aid  bill  at  all. 
To  get  at  the  problems  of  racial  Imbalance, 
desegregation  and   genuine   integration   will 
probably    require   new   types   of    categorical 
progranis — or  at  least  new  provisions  in  ex- 
isting categorical  programs— which  offer  an 
Incentive,  a  bonus  or  "carrot"  if  you  will,  for 
those  school  systems  and  those  communities 
that  wish  voluntarily  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  true  racial  and  economic  Integration. 
Mr.  Howe.  In  line  with  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  program  for  school  construction,  which 
we  don't  have  at  the  present  time  except  in  a 
very  small  way  through  the  School  Assistance 
for  Federally  Affected  Areas  Program,  could 
have  an  element  of  general  aid  In  It  and  yet 
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galaxy  of  other  Important  domestic  causes. 
People  today  are  expecting  a  great  deal  more 
from  their  government  than  they  once  did. 
They  want  greater  effort  toward  control  of 
the  environment:  conservation,  air  pollution, 
water  resource  management,  and  the  like. 
They  want  government  help  in  transporta- 
tion and  in  housing  and  in  the  replannlng 
and  rebuilding  of  the  cities.  And  they  want 
it  in  education.  And  eaxiii  of  these  has  its 
own  claim  on  new  dollars  that  the  American 
taxpayer  may  be  willing  to  give  to  his  gov- 
ernment to  serve  him.. 

This  means  that  education  is  going  to  be 
in  tough  competition.  I  think  that  education 
will  meet  that  competition  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  able  to  make  a  strong  case  for 
success  in  what  it  is  doing. 

This  in  turn  argues  strongly  for  the  in- 
vestment of  funds  in  research,  for  effective 
dissemination  of  existing  knowledge,  and  for 
effective  evaluation  of  the  programs  that 
we  have.  And,  therefore,  as  perhaps  a  first 
priority  in  the  investment  of  any  new  funds. 
I  would  seek  funds  for  those  activities  and 
for  beginning  to  get  a  feedback  from  them. 
I  believe  that  over  time  that  feedback  will 
build  the  confidence  which  will  bring  addi- 
tional funds  into  major  areas  of  service  such 
as  those  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

And  I  believe  that  right  now,  by  any  rea- 
sonable measurement,  the  funding  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  and  evalutlon  In 
education  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is 
minimal. 

Mr.  Halpesin.  Educational  research  and 
development,  dissemination,  and  evaluation 
would  be  among  my  major  priorities,  too.  I 
would  like  to  follow  up  on  your  first  priority 
In  educational  research  by  saying  that  I 
think  in  the  years  ahead  a  Federal  goal 
should  be  stated  as  a  percentage  of  our  edu- 
cation budget. 

We  have  all  been  talking  in  recent  years — 
with  Justification.  I  think — about  insuffi- 
cient educational  research.  At  the  present 
time  of  the  $12  billion  spent  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  in  education,  substantially  less 
than  one  percent  is  for  educational  research 
and  related  efforts.  Of  the  Office  of  Education 
budget,  only  about  2.5  percent  goes  into  ed- 
ucational research.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  an  incoming  Administration  that,  for  the 
reasons  you  have  stated  so  well,  we  ought 
to  set  a  national  goal  of  ten  percent  of  our 
education  budget  for  research,  development, 
and  evaluation:  a  goal  to  be  reached  in 
stages  over,  let's  say.  five  years. 

My  second  suggestion  for  a  priority  for  In- 
vestment of  new  funds  is  the  whole  area 
of  teacher  training,  and  inservlce  training 
broadly  conceived  to  include  the  subprofes- 
sional  aides,  the  administrators,  the  school 
board  members,  the  supervisors,  the  direc- 
tors— all  of  the  policy-makers  in  the  field  of 
education.  Obviously,  people  are  the  core  of 
any  system,  and  this  is  true  In  education  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

The  largest  single  professional  group  in 
the  United  States  today  is  that  encompassed 
by  the  field  of  education — almost  3  million 
persons.  Yet  we  are  training  or  retraining 
only  a  small  fraction  of  these  people  each 
year.  There  Is  a  tremendous  turnover  be- 
cause of  retirement  and  new  Job  opportuni- 
ties outside  education.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  put  a  large  Investment  into  the 
teacher  training  area  in  the  years  ahead. 
And  to  hazard  a  goal  or  a  target,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  retraining 
ten  percent  of  our  teaching  force  annually. 
I  think  the  current  training  level  is  about 
one  to  two  percent  through  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs.  States  and  localities  are  un- 
able to  expand  their  commitments  to  the  re- 
training of  teachers  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous pressures  for  salary  Increases.  But  un- 
less there  is  adequate  retraining,  the  across- 
the-board  salary  increases  may  not  be  Jus- 
tified. So  I  think  It's  a  reasonable  goal  to 


state  specifically  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  we  aim — through  sabbati- 
cals, fellowships.  Institutes,  and  other  train- 
ing programs — to  provide  ten  percent  of  our 
teaching  force  with  some  kind  of  education- 
al experience  each  year. 

Mr.  Howe.  That  makes  very  good  sense. 
And  of  course  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  is  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act,  which 
provides  most  of  the  axithority  needed  to  do 
the  Job  you  have  described,  although  one  or 
two  amendments  might  well  be  added  to  it. 
For  example,  school  board  members  are  not 
now  included,  contrary  to  the  original  sug- 
gestion by  the  Administration.  Elements  of 
added  flexibility  of  this  kind  could  advan- 
tageously be  placed  in  this  Act. 

But  the  basic  legislation  is  excellent.  It 
has  a  very  nice  balance  in  it.  It  creates  a 
Federal  role,  it  creates  a  State  role,  and  it 
addresses  itself  to  a  local  school  district  role 
in  the  training  of  people  to  serve  educa- 
tion, a  desirable  element  omitted  in  pre- 
vlotis  legislation.  A  big  window  has  been 
opened  by  this  legislation,  and  there  dre  all 
sorts  of  opportunities  as  a  result. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  administrative 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  years  ahead  will  involve  making  imag- 
inative use  of  this  new  authority. 

Mr.  Halperin.  With  regard  to  your  last 
conmient  on  the  imaginative  use  of  that 
authority,  it's  interesting  to  note  that  most 
of  us  are  very  proud  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
We  feel  that  it  has  great  promise  and  that 
the  program  should  be  expanded  substan- 
tially. 

But  under  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  many  new  kinds  of  "teachers' 
corps"  are  possible — new  types  of  teacher 
training  and  retraining  efforts.  Thus.  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  generously  funded  In  the 
years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  an  earlier 
point  you  made  about  dissemination:  I  feel 
very  strongly — and  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  do  as  well — that  in  this  huge  coun- 
try of  ours,  with  21.000  operating  school  dis- 
trh;^^^  and  more  than  2.000  colleges,  many, 
many  things  are  going  on  right  now  that  are 
effective,  Cbat  are  promising,  that  are  adapt- 
able by  others.  But  communications  in  a 
country  as  large  as  ours  are  terribly  difficult. 
I  would  hope  that  special  efforts  would  be 
made  in  the  years  ahead  to  disseminate 
widely  to  the  taxpaylng  public — to  the  lay 
policymakers,  as  well  as  to  the  profession- 
als— the  results  of  programs  at  all  levels  of 
education.  We  certainly  have  the  authority 
to  do  this  both  in  our  new  legislation  and 
under  the  general  charter  establishing  the 
Office  of  Education  in  1867. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  dissemination  function  in- 
cludes a  wide  variety  of  activities,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  are  the  processes  of  let- 
ting the  people  know,  of  developing  markets, 
of  demonstration.  Education  hasn't  thought 
this  way  enough. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Possibly  there  might  be  an 
activity  somewhat  analogous  to  the  system 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  work  of  the  county  agents. 
We  of  course  have  the  regional  educational 
laboratories,  but  it  may  be  that  we  need 
to  look  more  carefully  at  dissemination  mod- 
els that  would  reach  all  over  the  country, 
using  non-educators  and  sub-professionals, 
as  well  as  the  more  traditional  groups. 

Mr.  Howe.  And  now  to  give  this  conversa- 
tion a  balance  I  don't  think  it  has  at  this 
point,  lert's  have  some  general  discussion 
about  higher  education.  I  think  of  one  or 
two  observations  that  can  be  made.  First  of 
all.  higher  education  activity  is  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  Federal  Government 
and  therefore  needs  to  be  examined  In  the 
light  of  our  earlier  conversation  about  the 
need  for  planning  capacity  to  get  at  the 
problem  of  Impact  of  the  many  separate 
Federal  programs  on  individual  Institutions. 


Secondly.  I'd  say  that  the  types  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
higher  education  tend,  to  some  degree,  to  be 
less  change-oriented  than  the  types  of  assist- 
ance the  Federal  Government  provides  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Our 
scholarship  grant*,  work-study  funds,  and 
similar  support  measures  do  help  a  different 
type  of  student  to  get  into  the  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  than  the  traditional 
college  student  from  the  upper  economic 
stratum. 

But  programs  like  these,  and  the  programs 
which  build  buildings,  and  those  which 
promote  research  activity  in  our  educational 
institutions — and  these  are  the  major  com- 
ponents of  support:  buildings,  research,  and 
student  aid — don't  address  themselves  much 
at  all  to  institutional  change.  We  can  spec- 
ulate that  perhaps  it  is  because  neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  Indeed  other  agen- 
cies have  thought  about  this  very  much— 
or  at  least  done  much  about  it — that  stu- 
dents around  the  country  are  themselves 
seeking  Institutional  change  in  a  variety  of 
wavs. 

There  are  some  small  programs  that  do 
reach  for  change.  Title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  could  be  described  as  ad- 
dressing itself  to  improving  quality  and  to 
bringing  about  Institutional  change.  But  I 
think  the  broad  generalization  still  holds. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  constructive  if 
those  people  responsible  for  the  future  Fed- 
eral role  in  education  would  explore  some- 
thing analogous  to  Title  III  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  .\ct  for  higher 
education,  a  foundation-like  function  ad- 
dressed to  change,  addressed  to  picking  up 
the  bright  ideas  that  have  surfaced  in  the 
world  of  higher  education  and  giving  them 
some  backing  from  Federal  sources. 

That  type  of  activity  has  been  carried  out 
in  our  society  more  commonly  by  private 
sources  than  by  public  sources,  largely 
through  foundations.  And  I  think  there  Is  a 
promising  Federal  role  here. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  broad  question  of 
what  should  be  the  shape  of  any  general 
or  operational  aid  to  higher  education.  High- 
er education  institutions  are  facing  increas- 
ing unit  costs.  It  costs  more  money  to 
educate  each  student  in  every  college  every 
year.  This  is  largely  a  function  of  rising 
faculty  salaries,  but  other  costs  as  well. 

Mr.  Halperin.  And  obviously  enrollments 
are  going  to  double. 

Mr.  Howe.  Enrollments  are  going  up  while 
this  increasing  cost  is  impinging  on  the  In- 
stitutions. And  many  of  them  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

We  don't  know  the  exact  dimension  of  this 
trouble.  One  of  the  constructive  moves  di- 
rected by  President  Johnson  Is  a  study  to 
devise  a  long-range  plan  for  the  financing  of 
higher  education.  None  of  us  knows  what 
will  emerge  from  that.  But  obviously  a  major 
Job  for  a  future  Administration  is  that  of 
picking  up  the  results  of  this  study  and 
doing  something  constructive  with  them.  And 
I  suspect  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  study 
may  be  some  suggestion  about  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  encourage  more  pri- 
vate and  State  support  for  higher  education 
and.  at  the  same  time,  make  a  contribution 
to  the  operational  costs  of  running  a  college 
or  university.  My  own  inclination  Is  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  give  a 
priority  to  Increases  in  student  aid  programs 
so  that  segments  of  the  society  now  denied  a 
higher  education  can  have  incretised  hope  of 
receiving  one.  If  the  Government  does  this, 
then  the  way  to  provide  operating  aid  to  In- 
stitutions might  be  to  give  an  unrestricted 
grant  for  every  student  on  a  Federally  sup- 
ported scholarship.  We  do  this  already  for 
graduate  fellowships,  and  I  think  It  would 
work  in  four-year  colleges  and  community 
colleges. 

Mr.  Halperin.  The  difficulties  that  beset 
general  aid  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 


area,  of  course,  are  to  at  least  some  degree 
also  present  in  the  higher  education  area. 
To  be  sure  you  don't  have  the  church-state 
issue  to  the  same  extent.  But  there  Is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  policy-makers, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  to  want  to 
control  the  results  of  Federal  aid.  We  can't 
have  this.  If  we  believe  in  the  ability  and  the 
know-how  of  the  institution,  then  we  Just 
have  to  go  ahead  and  authorize  some  gen- 
eral aid  at  whatever  time  that  is  fiscally 
feasible,  regardless  of  opposition  from  those 
who  fear  that  general  aid  in  any  form,  at  any 
level,  means  "money  down  a  rat  hole."  or 
other  pejorative  expressions.  I  do  think  this 
notion  runs  counter  to  the  concept  of  grants 
for  innovation. 

Perhaps  in  the  years  ahead  we  must  try  to 
find  an  increased  or  new  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  that  couples  the  encouragement 
of  innovation  with  an  appropriate  response 
to  the  increasing  outcry  of  the  institutions 
for  operating  money. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
analogv  hereto  what  we  were  saying  about 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  We 
were  saying  there  that  the  categorical  pro- 
grams should  grow  and  should  continue  to 
be  supported  when  general  aid  comes  In  I 
think  we  ought  to  say  exactly  the  same  thing 
about  higher  education.  Student  aid  pro- 
grams should  grow  and  continue.  The  pro- 
grams that  support  special  research  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  grow  and  continue.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Government  in  the  future 
needs  to  think  about  the  problems  of  the 
institutions  as  such. 

By  and  large  the  Federal  Government  has 
tended  to  look  at  the  Institution  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  purposes  it  can  ac- 
complish for  the  Government  without  worry- 
ing too  much  about  what  happens  to  the 
health  of  the  institution  while  it  is  serving 
Federal  ends. 

Uncle  Sam  makes  it  possible  for  a  lot  more 
people  in  the  United  States  to  get  a  higher 
education,  because  that's  a  slgniflcant  na- 
tional objective.  And  we  back  a  variety  of 
specialties  because  they  are  needed  either  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  economy, 
or  bv  some  aspect  of  public  service  in  the 
States  and  localities.  But  we  have  not 
thought  enough  about  the  capacity  of  the 
institution  to  keep  its  balance  while  doing  all 
these  things  to  serve  Important  national  ob- 
jectives. It  is  into  that  picture  that  I  would 
put  the  problem  of  operating  costs  of  these 
Institutions  and  the  capacity  to  at  least 
stay  alive  and  healthy  while  picking  up  these 
categorical  aid  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  provides. 

Mr.  Halperin.  While  we're  talking  about 
what  might  lie  ahead  for  higher  education, 
I  wonder  if  your  priorities  and  your  sense  of 
timing  would  match  mine. 

I  would  sav  that  In  the  next  couple  of 
years  as  more  funds— hopefully— become 
available,  mv  own  set  of  priorities  would 
emphasize  continuing  the  thrust  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  ensure  equality 
of  educational  opportunity,  particularly  for 
minority  groups  and  for  the  poor,  regardless 
of  their  race. 

I  think  that  this  can  be  stated  In  a  kind 
of  a  declaration  of  rights:  that  any  student 
of  ability  should  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the 
post-secondary  institution  of  his  choice, 
whether  a  technical  Institute  or  a  business 
school  or  a  college.  And  I  think  the  goal  ought 
to  be  stated  in  terms  of  some  numbers.  For 
example,  for  an  additional  one  bllUon  dol- 
lars a  year  we  can  help  an  addlUonal  two 
million  students— the  equivalent  of  some 
forty  percent  of  those  now  enrolled  In  col- 
lege—to go  on  to  further  education  after 
high  school. 

I  think  that's  the  kind  of  a  statement  of 
a  goal  that  we  need.  That  would  be  my  first 
priority.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  nowT.  Yes.  I  fully  agree.  And,  of  course 
one  must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 


higher  education  today  Is,  to  a  degree,  a 
segregated  enterprise.  Most  of  our  high  qual- 
ity institutions  have  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  minority  group  people  in  them, 
and  there  is  an  important  Job  to  do  in  some- 
how achieving  throughout  the  higher  edu- 
cation spectrum  a  better  representation  of 
minorltv  group  people 

Mr  Halperin.  Speaking  fvirther  about 
higher  education,  I  would  say  that  either 
simultaneously  or  as  the  next  priority  we 
ought  to  give  attention  to  more  adequate 
funding  of  some  of  our  broader  categorical 
programs,  for  example,  the  programs  to  im- 
prove college  library  and  instructional  re- 
sources. This  is  one  way  that  you  get  at 
quality.  This  is  one  way  you  can  change  the 
institution.  At  the  same  time  you  exercise 
some  Congressional  discretion  as  to  where 

the  funds  go.  

I  also  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  something  special  for  gr.iduate 
education.  This  is  the  fastest  growing  part  of 
higher  learning,  and  it's  also  the  most  ex- 
pensive part.  Here  again,  we  do  have  on  the 
statute  books  in  a  variety  of  Federal  agen- 
cies the  necessary  tools,  but  we  do  not  now 
have  the  funding  in  institutional  aid  or  in- 
stitutional development  programs  or  insti- 
tutional excellence  programs— they  are 
called  different  things  in  NASA  and  NSF  and 
NIH  Hopefully,  we  will  have  a  new  program 
in  the  Office  of  Education  under  the  Pending 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  . 
Particularly  through  the  fellowship  pro- 
grams, with  their  accompanying  cost-of- 
^ucatlon  allowances,  we  have  an  ideal 
mechanism  to  help  graduate  educatk.n  slm- 
Dlv  by  raising  these  allowances.  Through 
these  two  mechanisms  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  graduate  schools 
meet  their  financial  crisis. 

Mr  HOWE.  Let  me  point  out  that  some 
thinking  has  already  developed  about  increas- 
ing the  cost-of-educatlon  allowances  Many 
aglncles  have  had  a  part  In  that  thinking. 
I?s  ready  to  move.  All  that  is  necessary, 
really.  Is  a  planning  move  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  standardize  these  cost-of-edu- 
cation  allowances  at  a  higher  level.  And  t 
could  be  done  in  many  ways.  For  example,  it 
could  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  three 
four,  or  five  vears  by  adding  $500  a  year  to 
the  allowance,  which  now  runs  around 
$2,500.  and  build  It  up  to  $3,500.  In  this 
fashion,  an  institution  could  get  some  funds 
for  its  own  development  as  it  takes  in  a 
graduate  student  but  that  can  happen  only 
if  the  amount  is  raised  appreciably. 

It's  pretty  important  to  point  out  that  in 
the  graduate  schools,  which  indeed  have  the 
special  problems  you  outline,  the  cost  of 
eSlication  of  an  individual  graduate  student 
may  run  as  high  as  $10,000. 

Mr.  Halperin.  Perhaps  five  to  ten  times 
that  of  an  undergraduate.  ,„,^,,„t,nn 

Mr    Howe.   Yes.   So  when   an   institution 
takes   in   a    graduate   student   with   Federal 
upport  and'^ets  a  $2,500  cost-of-educatlon 
allowance,  it  may  be  losing  as  much  as  $7,600 
on  the  deal. 

Let's  turn  to  other  areas  and  consider  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  and^^^"  P": 
haps  vocational  education,  which  I  think 
needs  considerable  discussion  here. 

Why  don't  you  start  with  the  handi- 
capped? ' 

Mr  Halperin.  In  the  area  of  the  handi- 
capped we  not  only  have  a  host  of  pr°K'-^"?f^ 
but  one  particular  program-'Htle  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act^ 
which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  a  true  gen- 
eral aid"  program.  It  provides  funds  to  the 
States  to  support  the  operaUng  costs  of  \lr- 
tuaUy  any  educational  service  or  program 
for  the  handicapped.  One  might  therefore 
conclude  that  It  would  be  possible  to  build 


•Since  enacted  as  Title  X  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  see  Public  Law  90-575.  Octo- 
ber 16,  1968. 
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lorlty  to  desl^  programs 

particular  target  groups — 

f-bllnd  or  the  multiply- 


mated  to  be  phy 
capped    and    to 
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two  million  of  t: 
million  are  not  se 
two  million  who 
special  service,  th 
ously  leaves  muc' 


upon  existing  aut 
that  would  reach 
for  example,  the 
handicapped.  | 

Here,  too.  we  ought  to  state  an  over-all 
goal  for  the  next]  five  to  ten  years,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  win  reach  and  teach  and 
provide  the  necesskry  ancillary  services  to  all 
of  the  handicapped  children  of  the  Nation. 

One-tenth  of  alj  of  our  children  are  estl- 
cally  or  mentally  handl- 
ed some  sort  of  special 
are  serving  only  about 
children  today.  Three 
ed  at  all.  And  among  the 
re  receiving  some  sort  of 
adequacy  of  service  obvl- 
to  be  desired. 

So  I  would  say  I  that  here  again  a  useful 
device  for  the  n#xt  Administration  would 
be  to  set  a  specl^c  numerical  goal.  Under 
the  Johnson  Adnilnlstratlon  we  made  fan- 
tastic progress  In  |  getting  started  in  each  and 
every  one  of  theie  areas.  Now  I  think  we 
have  to  measure  o  iir  objective  and  pace  our- 
selves so  that  we  are  sure  to  reach  It. 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes.  not  only  has  the  Johnson 
Administration  giitten  some  very  effective 
legislation  In  plai;e  for  the  benefit  of  the 
handl(;apped.  but  It  has  also  moved  forward 
on  fu^xdlng  for  this  legislation  In  very  tight 
budget  years,  whe  a  money  was  hard  to  find 
because  of  all  s<irts  of  national  commit- 
ments. There  has  been  a  significant  move 
percentage-wise  in  what  has  happened  in  our 
appropriations  for  handicapped  legislation. 

The  budget  of  ;he  Office  of  Education  In 
moving  from  Piscil  '68  to  -69  has  refiected 
close  to  a  30  perc'nt  Increase  In  the  money 
being  made  avalliible  for  education  of  the 
handicapped.  And  although  as  we  approach 
our  Fiscal  '70  bi  dget  we  are  not  talking 
about  that  large  in  increase,  we  are  never- 
theless talking  about  some  increase  while 
the  '70  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  as 
a  whole  may  reinaln  rather  stable  or  even 
decrease. 

I  would  mentioii  another  point,  too.  which 
relates  not  Just  to  the  handlcapi)ed  but  more 
broadly  to  our  earlier  conversation  about 
elementary-seconc  ary  education.  That  is  the 
very  great  achievement  of  this  Administra- 
tion in  getting  tlie  idea  of  early  childhood 
education  generally  accepted  around  the 
country.  The  Hea<l  Start  program  supervised 
by  the  Office  of  Iconomic  Opportunity  and 
the  focus  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educat  on  Act  on  early  childhood 
education,  as  we4  as  the  Follow  Through 
Program,  are  all  ei'idence  of  this. 

Mr.  Halperin.  .',nd  the  various  Day  Care 
Programs,  under  Sioclal  Security  and  welfare 
legislation,  too. 

Mr.  Howe.  Rl;ht.  These  efforts  have 
awakened  people  und  gotten  them  ready  to 
move.  There  is  noiv  a  real  opportunity  for  a 
much  broader  prsgram  of  early  childhood 
education.  What  ve  know  about  children — 
about  the  way  tt  ey  g^ow  and  develop  and 
achieve  success  in  school — Indicates  that  this 
Is  an  eminently  s(  mslble  move. 

I  bring  this  up  1 1  the  context  of  the  handi- 
capped because  1  think  that  an  effective 
move  in  early  chil  dhood  education  may  lead 
to  much  earlier  identification  of  physical 
and  mental  handicaps  and  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  sol  jtions  to  those  problems. 
The  result  in  th«  long  haul  may  be  lower 
levels  of  lnvestm('nt  In  the  handlcapi)ed  If 
early  Identlflcatio  i  and  diagnosis  and  early 
treatment  can  be  developed  through  Federal 
initiative  working  with  States  and  localities. 

I  would  tie  earl;'  childhood  education,  first 
of  all,  to  the  disadvantaged  population;  sec- 
ondly, to  this  nollon  of  early  identification 
of  handicaps  and  thirdly,  to  service  of  the 
entire  population  I  think  that  future  Ad- 
ministrations are  In  a  firm  position  to  move 
In  these  directions  as  a  result  of  what  has 
already  been  accoiipllshed. 

Let  me  add,  finilly,  that  adequate  services 
to  handicapped  c  illdren  (as  well  as  to  the 


disadvantaged)  depend  absolutely  on  cate- 
gorical programs.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  general  aid  progranu  will  help  these 
children.  Future  planners  of  the  education 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  must  keep 
this  in  mind. 

Mr.  Halperin.  To  go  on  now  to  a  new  sub- 
ject— vocational  education — this  Is  the  area 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  was  doing 
moet  before  the  advent  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. The  momentum  was  continued 
and.  in  1963.  Important  steps  were  taken 
to  modernize  and  update  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  Since  1963  there  has  been  a 
substantial  Increase  in  vocational  enroll- 
ments. Now,  In  1968.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  about  to  pass  the  most 
far-reaching  reworking,  expansion  and  ex- 
tension of  vocational  education  In  our  Na- 
tion's history.' 

Nevertheless.  I  would  suggest  that  by  and 
large  we  have  been  something  less  than  com- 
pletely sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  our 
young  p>eople  in  this  area. 

We  have  been  so  strongly  oriented  to  the 
colleges  and  to  the  disadvantaged  very  young 
In  recent  years  that  we  have  tended  to  under- 
state the  needs  of  the  four-fifths  of  our 
young  p)eople  who  do  not  graduate  from 
college,  and  the  three-fifths  of  our  young 
people  who  never  see  the  inside  of  a  college. 

We  know  that  vocational  education  has 
been  and  can  be  a  dumping  ground  for  young 
people.  It  can  be  a  dead-end  street.  The  new 
legislation  brought  into  being  under  the 
Johnson  Administration,  and  some  of  the 
funding  which  has  begun  to  fiow  since  1964, 
does  indeed  provide  substantial  opportiml- 
tles  to  make  a  meaningful  bridge  between 
the  school  and  the  first  Job,  to  bring  Indus- 
try and  business  into  a  partnership  with  the 
schools  so  that  our  yoting  people  will  have 
a  realistic  understanding  of  the  world  of 
work  outside  of  the  classroom. 

I  would  hope  that  using  the  new  legisla- 
tion, possibly  with  further  developments  in 
the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling,  we 
would  move  with  more  vigor  in  vocational 
and  technical  education.  In  other  areas  I 
have  suggested  a  goal;  I  will  suggest  one 
here,  too:  We  have  about  7.5  million  people 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  today.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  realistic  as  well  as  im- 
portant to  suggest  that  In  1975  or  so  we 
should  have  tripled  these  enrollments — 
about  21  or  22  million  Americans  of  all  age 
groupis  In  vocational  and  occupational  ed- 
ucation. This  is  going  to  require  several  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  we  are  now  putting 
into  the  enterprise.  But  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  labor  force  in  the  growth 
of  the  American  economy  I  can  think  of  few 
better  Investments. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  would  like  to  make  several 
comments  on  vocational  education.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  levels  of  investment  need  to 
be  very  much  changed,  as  you  suggest.  But 
as  they  are  changed  I  am  concerned  lest  the 
United  States  develop  two  entirely  separate 
systems  of  education,  one  labeled  as  voca- 
tional and  the  other  labeled  as  the  regular 
or  general  system  of  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  in  legislation 
and  in  administration  of  the  new  Act  that 
you  cite,  efforts  have  to  be  made  to  avoid 
this  separateness.  I  think  there  should  be 
an  Infusion  of  a  major  vocational  component 
Into  the  normal  high  school  and  Junior  high 
school  education  programs  across  the  country 
and  that  the  new  money  that  comes  into 
vocational  education  ought  to  encourage  the 
pulling  together  of  vocational  education  with 
the  usual  public  school  system  rather  than 
Increasing  their  separateness. 

I  would  also  pick  up  your  point  about  the 
wider  Involvement  of  business  and  Industry 
and  in  finding  ways  to  give  them  an  Input 
into  the  affairs  of  vocational  education.  I 
think  it  is  really  the  Job  of  Industry  and 
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business  to  define  the  skills  that  are  needed 
That  is  where  the  people  are  going  to  be 
employed.  And  I  don't  see  enough  back  and 
forth  between  industry  and  business  and  the 
world  of  education. 

One  of  the  problems  we  confront  and  that 
future  Administrations  will  confront  is  that 
of  somehow  crossing  this  gap.  Whenever  we 
bring  before  the  Congress  proposals  for  allow- 
ing Federal  grants  to  fiow  to  business  and 
Industry  for  purposes  of  training  teachers— 
for  training  them  right  within  business  and 
Industry  so  that  they  will  know  what  they 
should  teach  their  students  that  will  be  per- 
tinent to  the  Jobs  youngsters  will  have  avail- 
able to  them — we  run  into  a  roadblock. 

We  find  that  a  number  of  educational  or- 
ganizations are,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
opposed  to  Federal  grants  to  private  industry 
for  purposes  of  this  training  function  or 
for  purposes  of  curriculum  development,  or 
really  for  purposes  of  any  kind  of  construc- 
tive interaction.  And  I  think  a  future  Ad- 
ministration has  got  to  find  a  way  to  per- 
suade people  that  such  arrangements  are  not . 
a  threat  to  the  public  schools  in  any  sense 
but  rather  comprise  an  added  resource  to 
the  public  schools.  The  new  vocational  legis- 
lation as  now  written  opens  the  door  between 
business  and  education.  I  hope  that  it  passes 
and  that  future  administrations  make  vigor- 
ous use  of  it. 

Third.  I  think  we  ought  to  use  this  con- 
versation about  vocational  education  to 
register  our  general  concern  for  the  commu- 
nity college  and  Junior  college.  The  fact  that 
such  Institutions  are  In  part  avenues  to  the 
later  years  of  college  and  the  baccalaureate 
degree  must  be  put  against  the  fact  you 
mentioned  earlier  that  only  twenty  percent 
of  the  people  are  now  getting  this  degree. 
In  short,  the  communtly  college  has  open 
to  it  a  role  that  goes  far  beyond  being  a 
half-way  house  to  a  four-year  institution. 

The  two-year  Institution  is  the  most  rap- 
Idly  growing  component  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion spectrum  in  terms  of  new  Institutions 
being  built  and  of  the  numbers  of  students 
going  Into  post-secondary  education. 

Yet  there  are  gaps  in  the  Federal  support 
of  community  colleges.  I  think  the  new 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
offer  real  opportunity  to  fill  those  gaps;  so 
it  is  possible  that  with  adequate  funding 
we  may  have  almost  all  the  legislation  we 
need. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  offers 
opportunities  for  supporting  the  construc- 
tion aspects  of  those  new  community  colleges. 

So  fax,  however,  we  have  neglected  the 
currlcular  development  side  and  teacher 
training  aspects  of  community  college  opera- 
tions. We  have  the  legislation  to  do  both 
these  things,  but  we  don't  have  the  funds, 
and  we  don't  have  the  leadership  at  the 
present.  It  seems  to  me  that  additional  funds 
for  vocational  education  over  the  next  five 
years  ought  to  be  so  planned  and  adminis- 
tered that  they  take  account  of  those  gaps 
and  needs. 

Mr.  Halpekin.  I'm  glad  that  you  touched 
on  the  community  college  question  because 
I  think  there  is  a  bridge  there  to  contempo- 
rary politics  which  can  help  win  public 
acceptance  for  Increased  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

There  is  at  this  moment  In  history  what 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people  to 
reject  Federal  programs  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  allegedly  aimed  only  at  the  poor  or 
the  black  or  the  neglected.  And  we  hear 
gnimbllngs  like,  "What  do  you  have  to  do 
to  get  some  of  your  own  Federal  money  back 
from  your  Government?"  I  think  Federal 
suppKDrt,  while  it  must  necessarily  give 
priority  to  the  disadvantaged — regardless  of 
whether  that  disadvantage  is  physical  or 
mental  or  racial  or  educational  or  cultural — 
should  also  aim  at  making  it  clear  that  the 
Federal  education  programs  are  Intended  for 
all  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education,  particularly  with  a  com- 
munity of  Junior  college  component,  touches 
a  deep-rooted  desire  of  the  American  people: 
better  education  for  their  youngsters  as  a 
path  to  a  better  Job  and  a  better  economic 
future.  If  we  build  a  closer  alliance  between 
our  vocational  and  technical  programs  and 
the  junior  and  community  college  movement, 
we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  overcoming 
what  I  detect  as  a  disaffection  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  taxpaylng  public  with 
programs  they  feel  are  not  benefitting  them. 
Apparently  they  either  do  not  see  their  chil- 
dren as  being  candidates  for  the  full  bac- 
calaureate degree  or  they  do  not  see  their 
children  benefitting  from  programs  addressed 
to  the  educationally  and  culturally  disad- 
vantaged. The  community  college-technical 
school  movement  can  bridge  this  gap. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  would  add  that  higher  levels 
of  literacy  are  going  to  become  an  increasing 
requirement  for  vocational  education.  There 
is  thus  some  likelihood  that  the  production 
of  those  higher  levels  of  literacy  will  Increas- 
ingly become  the  Job  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  that  this  will  tend  to  thrust  a  l£irger 
proportion  of  the  vocational  education  com- 
ponent onto  the  community  colleges. 

I  hope  if  that  happens  that  those  who  are 
devising  the  new  programs  in  these  colleges, 
and  those  who  are  devising  support  for  them 
on  the  Federal  side,  will  keep  in  mind  the 
need  for  fiexibillty.  The  great  thing  about 
the  community  college  now  Is  that  it  hasn't 
solidified.  It  can  be  all  kinds  of  things  at  the 
same  time.  It  can  offer  six-week  courses  to 
develop  a  very  special  skill.  It  can  take  in 
a  person  who  needs  literacy  training  and  give 
him  that,  if  he's  an  adult  or  if  he  has  finished 
high  school  or  if  he  has  dropped  out  of  high 
school.  It  can  offer  a  specific  two-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  an  intermediate  degree. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  community 
colleges  to  see  as  the  basic  measurement  of 
excellence  the  movement  of  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  their  graduates  into  four-year 
institutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
help  the  community  colleges  -to  develop  a 
concept  of  excellence  in  other  sorts  of  serv- 
ices and  to  take  pride  in  them;  so  that  we 
avoid  the  danger  that  is  now  so  evident 
among  some  community  colleges  of  wanting 
to  lose  their  Identity  as  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  places  and  transform  them- 
selves into  four-year  colleges.  I  suppose  after 
they  were  four-year  colleges  for  a  period  of 
years  they  would  want  a  graduate  school. 

While  I  think  we  need  well-planned,  high- 
quality,  widely-available  services  at  the 
graduate  level,  we  certainly  don't  need  every 
community  college  to  follow  that  course.  We 
are  going  to  need  In  the  years  ahead  the 
service  of  a  growing  number  of  community 
colleges  to  a  major  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

I  believe  that  the  most  recent  prognosis  I 
saw  was  something  to  the  effect  that  in  1975 
about  75  percent  of  the  population  would 
be  graduating  from  high  school. 

Mr.  Haij>erln.  We're  at  about  71  percent 
now. 

Mr.  Howe.  We  may  be  up  to  80  or  so  by 
1975.  That  means  a  very  great  demand  for 
these  new  community  colleges.  That  pros- 
pect raises  the  question  of  whether  in  the 
future  the  Federal  Government  won't  have 
to  find  a  more  flexible  method  than  it  now 
has  for  helping  institutions  to  get  started. 

Most  of  our  legislation  today  is  written 
to  provide  aid  only  to  higher  education  in- 
stitutions that  already  exist.  This  stipula- 
tion Is.  in  fact,  set  Jn  law  by  the  Congress. 
Institutions  either  have  to  have  received  ac- 
creditation or  provisional  accreditation  of 
some  carefully  defined  kind.  In  any  case, 
there  are  relatively  few  Federal  resources  to 
help  the  people  lacking  a  vocational  and 
technical  college  to  get  one  established.  They 
have  to  do  it  entirely  on  their  own  initia- 
tive,   with    their    own    resources.    And    fre- 


quently the  places  where  such  services  are 
particularly  needed  have  insufficient  eco- 
nomic base  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Halperin.  That  point  suggests  another 
to  me,  namely,  that  we  really  do  not  now 
have  a  planning  capability  or  a  program 
that  would  enable  us  to  know  when,  for  ex- 
ample, support  ought  to  be  extended  to  an 
emerging  new  community  college  or  emerg- 
ing new  graduate  school  because  there  was 
a  genuine  need  or  when,  alternatively,  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds  would  merely 
proliferate  programs,  produce  non-economic 
Institutions,  and  cater  to  particular  commu- 
nity whims  which  may  not  be  soundly  based 
In  educational  terms. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  for  example,  about 
the  desire  of  virtually  any  community  of 
any  size  to  have  its  own  community  college 
for  reasons  of  "civic  pride."  That  may  be  a 
caricature  and  exaggeration,  but  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  at  the  present  time  we 
we  have  no  mechanisms  for  deciding  when 
scarce  Federal  funds  ought  to  go  to  an  in- 
stitution and  when  they  should  not. 

Mr.  Howe.  We  have  reviewed  the  major 
aspects  of  the  Federal  role  in  education  in 
our  earlier  conversation  about  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  the  relation- 
ship of  categorical  programs  to  general  aid. 
then  in  our  subsequent  conversation  at>out 
higher  education  in  that  same  relationship, 
and  then  In  these  special  thrusts  Into  voca- 
tional education  and  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. One  area  we  have  missed  is  the  very 
broad  one.  which,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase. 
I  will  call  adult  education,  but  which  isn't 
really  that.  It's  the  idea  that  Americans  in 
this  complex  society  will  need  Increasingly 
to  be  engaged  in  education  all  their  lives. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already  in- 
volved in  the  suppwrt  of  a  variety  of  enter- 
prises which  contribute  to  lifelong  education 
opportunity.  Contributions  now  made  by  the 
Federal  Goverimient  include  major  support 
to  public  libraries  and  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  kind  of  non-coirunerclal 
or  public  broadcasting  system  which  will  be 
an  education  device  although  not  institu- 
tionally based. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  museums  of  the 
country  are  really  In  this  same  category,  and 
have  not  captured  major  attention  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  not  long  ago  to  the  Council 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  asking  that 
group  to  advise  him  on  what  the  Federal 
role  might  be  in  relation  to  museums.  And 
I  think  one  of  the  opportunities  before  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  is  to  respond  to  the  report  that 
will  be  forthcoming  shortly  about  this 
matter. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  very  specific 
programs  directed  at  adult  literacy  and  the 
decreasing  but  still  large  proportion  of  adults 
who  don't  have  adequate  basic  literacy  to 
undertake  vocational  or  other  programs  that 
will  get  them  started. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  at  this 
point  has  moved  in  this  area  by  bits  and 
pieces  rather  than  thinking  about  it  as  a 
total  package. 

Mr.  Halperin.  What  might  be  called  an 
Adult  Opportunity  Act  has  been  suggested 
in  this  connection — something  that  would  tie 
together  the  continuing  needs  for  new  forms 
of  education,  cultural  development,  recrea- 
tion, and  that  would  enhance  the  cultural 
literacy   of   our   population. 

The  concept  takes  in  some  of  the  elements 
you  mentioned,  with  possibly  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation for  some  sort  of  research  and 
development  institute  that  would  push  in- 
formation science,  communications  science, 
ways  to  handle  the  information  explosion, 
better  non -commercial  television,  and  li- 
brary services  of  all  types,  particularly  library 
services  that  would  reach  into  homes  and 
into  disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 

It  could  also  include  mid-career  develop- 


ment— ways  in  which  the  adult  could  change 
his  Job  with  appropriate  training,  possibly 
under  a  broadened  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  or  some  other  type  of  adult 
education. 

It  could  take  in  specialized  needs,  such 
as  those  of  the  housewife  who  has  raised  her 
children  and  wants  to  return  to  the  labor 
force  ( not  necessarily  into  education,  where 
we  now  have  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment  Act,  but  somewhere  else),  some 
way  that  she  can  get  the  necessary  retrain- 
ing or  continuing  adult  education;  the  needs 
of  the  retired,  of  senior  citizens,  of  people 
who  have  finished  one  career  as  business 
executives  or  as  Army  officers  and  who  need 
special  resources  and  programs  to  help  with 
the  start  of  a  new  career. 

Obviously,  this  is  quite  a  major  area.  Thus 
far.  we  have  Inched  into  it.  We  now  need  to 
step  up  the  pace  considerably. 

Another  dimension  of  this  subject  occurs 
to  me.  We  do  have  the  program  of  adult  basic 
literacy,  of  course.  But  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, we  have  not  done  what  we  should  have 
done.  We  still  have  23  million  Americans 
with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  We 
have  eleven  million  functional  Illiterates 
with  less  than  a  sixth  grade  education.  And 
we  are  spending  under  $60  million  a  year  on 
this  particular  social  and  economic  problem. 
We  ought  to  expand  that  commitment  many 
fold. 

Ultimately,  we  ought  to  look  also  at  the 
sixty  million  or  so  Americans  without  a  high 
school  education.  While  they  may  not  occupy 
the  same  priority  as  some  of  the  things  we've 
been  talking  about  today,  in  developing  a 
rounded  picture  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  high  school  equivalency  programs 
and  various  other  specialized  opportunities 
might  not  be  made  available  to  this  popula- 
tion, not  only  to  bring  about  more  gainful 
employment,  but  for  personal  satisfaction, 
for  creative  adjustment  to  society,  for  more 
satisfying  relationships  with  their  fellowman. 

Mr.  Howe.  To  touch  on  another  point  in 
this  look  to  the  future  and  the  Job  that  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  would  raise  the  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  educational  resources 
in  the  U.S.A.  Although  States  are  increasingly 
doing  a  more  effective  Job  of  planning  for 
new  educational  services  in  places  where 
these  are  in  short  supply,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  are  opportunities  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  of  assistance  in  a  number 
of  different  ways. 

We  know  that  more  and  more  people  are 
moving  toward  metropolitan  centers  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead.  Yet. 
the  costs  of  providing  such  people  with  ade- 
quate educational  services  are  much  higher 
at  all  levels  than  are  the  costs  in  rural  and 
suburban  areas.  One  typical  result  is  that 
we  are  getting  more  colleges  in  those  places 
where  there  are  fewer  people  while  we  con- 
front a  shortage  of  post-secondary  education 
services  in  the  cities,  where  land  and  build- 
ings are  expensive  and  operating  costs  higher. 

Shouldn't  the  Federal  Government  devise 
a  program  to  pay  a  larger  piercentage  of  cen- 
tral city  construction  costs  than  the  percent- 
age it  pays  outside  the  city?  Shouldn't  the 
Federal  Government  find  the  means  to  help 
new  institutions  get  started  in  the  places 
where  the  great  concentrations  of  people  are 
to  be  found? 

These  concentrations  of  people  do  not  pose 
problems  just  for  the  States.  More  and  more, 
the  metropolis  cuts  across  State  boiudaries. 
The  economic  and  social  pressures  which 
cause  the  migrations  that  In  turn  create  the 
metropolis  are  far  beyond  State  control. 

There  clearly  seems  to  be  a  need  for  the 
Federal  role  to  Include  a  planning  and  fi- 
nancing component  to  help  meet  the  educa- 
tional challenges  created  by  these  migrations. 
Some  Federal  programs,  such  as  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  already  have  this  effect.  But 
more  remains  to  be  done  at  all  levels  of 
education. 
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Finally  let  me  m(ntlon  a  couple  of  Items 
that  have  not  been  a  part  of  oxir  conversation 
but  that  must  be  ftept  on  the  agenda  for 
the  future; 

(1)  Forward  funding— The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  cyc^e  Is  badly  out  of  phase 
with  the  planning  aycle  of  the  schools.  As  a 
result.  States  and  school  districts  do  not 
learn  what  appropriations  they  will  actually 
get  until  long  after  they  have  had  to  make 
commitments  for  the  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions. If  someone  w(  re  to  start  out  to  design 
a  system  for  the  maximum  Inconvenience  of 
the  schools,  he  mlgl^t  well  come  up  with  the 
arrangement  we  no-*  have.  Forward  funding, 
under  which  the  President  and  Congress 
would  consider  fun  ling  of  Elementary-Sec- 
ondary programs  a  full  year  ahead,  would 
solve  this  problem.  Many  higher  education 
programs  now  hav  >  this  arrangement.  All 
education  programs  should  have  It. 

(2)  International  Education — One  of  the 
failures  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
Inability  of  the  administration  to  get  Con- 
gressional bacltlng  thr  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  fVct.  growing  from  the 
President's  Smlthaqnlan  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 1965,  holds  giieat  hope  for  improved 
training  of  all  soffts  of  specialists  vitally 
needed  .by  American  Government  and  by 
buslnes^-rrspeclallst  I  with  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, economics,  government,  health,  edu- 
cation, engineering,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fields  as  they  apply  to  the  problems  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  \?orld  In  which  the  United 
States  has  national  Interests.  The  study  now 
underway  at  the  illrectlon  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  lead  the  way  to 
favorable  action  In  .he  future.  The  Act  must 
be  kept  alive,  an!  appropriations  for  It 
should    be   a   high    priority   matter. 

(3)  Education  Ir  special  fields — Particu- 
larly in  health  and  n  conservation,  the  years 
ahead  will  see  major  new  manpower  needs. 
Medical  education  requires  a  complete  re- 
study  to  make  It  m  jre  efficient.  New  special- 
ities will  develop  i  elated  to  control  of  the 
environment.  The  Federal  Government  must 
take  its  share  of  res  ponslblllty  In  these  areas 
of  education. 


A  DAY  OF  PRAtER  FOR  OUR  NEW 
PRISIDENT 

(Mr.  JOELSOH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  retise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  read  to  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  tlie  front  page  of  the 
Morning  News,  vhlch  Is  published  in 
Paterson.  N.J..  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent. 

I  think  that  tte  recommendations  of 
the  editorial  meiit  our  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  that  Mr.  Harry  B.  Haines, 
the  publisher  of  the  newspaper,  and  Mr. 
Abe  J.  Greene,  the  associate  editor,  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  initiating  this 
movement  which  can  unify  our  Nation 
behind  our  new  F  resident. 

Due  to  the  fiiCt  that  congressional 
committees  are  not  yet  fully  organized,  it 
will  unfortunate!^  not  be  possible  for  a 
resolution  to  clear  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  the  early  days  of  the  Presidency 
of  Richard  M.  N]xon.  However,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  thab  congressional  leaders 
of  both  parties  wjll  unite  in  urging  a  na- 
tional day  of  prai^er  for  Divine  guidance 
for  our  new  Presl  lent  in  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  decislems  with  which  he  will 
be  faced  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

The  editorial  f i  illows : 

America  has  a  new  President,  chosen  by 
Its  people.  From  tils  day  on,  he  will  speak 


for  us  In  one  voice.  President  Nixon  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  speedy  peace  and  an  end  to  the 
division  among  our  own  people.  He  has  asked 
all  Americans  to  pray  for  him.  to  work  with 
him  to  achieve  the  goals  ahead.  Together, 
there  is  no  task  too  great  that  Americana 
cannot  achieve. 

But,  we  need  strength  and  character  and 
resolve  and  we  need  Divine  assistance  In  the 
difficult  days  ahead.  We  propose  that  Congress 
Immediately  proclaim  next  Sunday  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance for  the  new  President  to  achieve  his 
laudable  goals.  In  every  home.  In  every 
church  and  synagogue  In  the  land,  let  our 
prayers  rise  to  the  heavens  towards  a  new 
era  In  the  world. 

Let  us  pray! 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
RESTORATION  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22.  1969.  is  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Ukrainian  independence.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  commemoration  of  those 
great  people  whose  fatherland  remains 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  not  concentrate  on  the  reasons 
why  Ukraine  decided  to  break  with  Rus- 
sia, for  they  are  too  numerous.  History 
tells  us  that  for  the  300  years  of  the 
Ukraine  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
Pereyaslaw  in  1658 — the  Russians  con- 
tinuously violated  the  treaty,  occupied 
Ukraine  militarily,  exploited  her  eco- 
nomically and  even  forbade  the  Ukrain- 
ians to  speak  their  own  language  in  their 
own  country. 

Collapse  of  czarist  Russia,  in  1917,  gave 
Ukraine  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
Russian  yoke,  and  renew  her  full  inde- 
pendence. 

When  In  the  course  of  human  events  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bonds  which  have  con- 
nected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture and  of  Nature's  God  entitled  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  Impel  them  to  the  separation. 

These  words,  which  were  spoken  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1776,  were  re- 
peated by  the  leaders  of  the  Ukrainian 
Nation  on  January  22,  1918,  in  Kiev,  capi- 
tal of  the  Ukraine,  when  Ukraine  decided 
to  dissolve  her  political  bands  with  her 
arch-oppressor — Russia. 

However,  the  imperialistic  Russian 
Bolsheviks  unleashed  their  hordes  on  the 
Ukraine,  and  after  4  years  of  bloody 
struggle,  reimposed  an  iron-fisted  mili- 
tary rule  which  exists  up  to  today.  But, 
Ukrainians  have  never  given  up  in  their 
fight  to  regain  freedom  from  Russian 
occupancy: 

In  1932-33,  the  Russians  introduced 
compulsory  collectivization  of  Ukrainian 
farms.  Revolt  broke  out  and  as  a  result, 
7  million  Ukrainian  farmers  were  syste- 
matically liquidated  in  1  year  by  artificial 
famine  imposed  by  the  Russians  as  a 
retaliation. 

In  1937-38.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ukiainian  intelligentsia  were  arrested 
and  executed  for  their  membership  in  the 
Association  of  Liberation  of  the  Ukraine. 


As  late  as  1943,  in  Wynnytzia,  central 
Ukraine,  over  30,000  victims  of  this  purge 
were  exhumed  from  mass  graves. 

In  1941,  when  Hitler  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  Ukrainian  leaders  issued  in 
Lviv — Lemberg — on  June  30  a  procla- 
mation declaring  Ukraine  an  independ- 
ent state.  Thousands  of  Ukrainians  in  the 
Red  army  surrendered  to  the  Germans. 
Some  pro-Soviet  historians  consider  this 
a  brilliant  Nazi  operation;  however,  those 
who  fully  understand  those  develop- 
ments know  that  this  was  a  refusal  of 
the  Ukrainians  to  fight  for  Stalin  and 
his  regime. 

Even  though  the  Iron  Curtain  does  not 
pei-mit  the  free  press  to  rerxirt  about  the 
present  situation  in  the  Ukraine,  free  men 
the  world  over  know  that  the  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  with  the  Russian 
occupancy  goes  on  and  on. 

Only  recently,  stories  of  unrest  in  the 
Ukraine  and  mass  arrests  and  trials  of 
Ukrainian  writers  and  intellectuals 
reached  us  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
some  in  this  Chamber  who  would  ask  this 
question:  "What  is  our  concern  with  the 
situation  in  the  Ukraine?" 

For  us  Americans.  Ukraine  is  not  only 
a  moral  issue  of  the  first  magnitude, 
which  we  cannot  any  more  ignore,  but  we 
must  also  realize  that  a  free  independer  t 
Ukraine  could  prove  a  valuable  aase.t.  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Needless  to  say,  the  present  deolorable 
international  situation  is  a  direct  repult 
of  our  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Ru.^- 
sian  issue  and  our  misguided  approach, 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  which  must  be 
reexamined. 

I  am  wondering  If  it  ever  occurred  to 
the  architects  of  our  foreign  policy  that 
during  25  years  of  the  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  which  we  have  sacrificed 
over  100,000  boys,  with  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  more  wounded,  not  one  Rus- 
sian died  in  Korea  or  Vietnam?  Could 
anyone  consider  this  an  accomplishment 
for  our  side? 

I  hope  that  in  this  changing  world, 
where  our  own  approach  also  must  be 
changed,  all  those  who  swallowed  the 
party  line  that  the  Russians  were  mel- 
lowing are  "cured"  by  the  recent  Soviet 
military  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
continued  suppression  of  the  Czech 
people. 

I  am  wondering — why  free  elec- 
tions and  freedom  for  South  Vietnam 
and  not  for  Ukraine — or  other  nations 
enslaved  by  the  Russians?  Why  do  we 
continue  to  use  a  deadly  wrong  and  bank- 
rupt policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union? 
Why  not  adopt  a  positive  role  to  weaken 
this  monstrous  Soviet  Union,  who  con- 
tinues its  goal  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment by  force;  who  continues  war  dur- 
ing peace  by  supporting  riots,  insurrec- 
tion, and  lawlessness  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world? 

I  do  not  advocate  any  preventive  war 
or  any  military  adventure,  but  there  are 
peaceful  weapons;  that  is,  encouraging 
the  aspiration  to  independence  of  the 
nations  enslaved  by  the  Russians,  and 
self-determination  for  the  minorities 
under  Russian  imperialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sending  a  memo- 
randum to  our  Department  of  State  with 
a  request  to  put  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  the  issue  of  existing  slav- 
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ery  In  this  world's  last  colonial  empire — 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  also  requesting  the  Department 
of  State  to  prepare  a  resolution  which 
requests  the  right  of  self-determination, 
free  election  in  the  Ukraine  and  other 
nations,  enslaved  by  the  Russians,  which 
elections  should  be  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations.  There  is  already  a  unan- 
imous resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
from  Julv  1959,  which  supports  the  aspi- 
rations of  all  nations,  enslaved  by  Com- 
munist Russia  and  China. 

On  this  January  22,  1969,  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence,  we  salute  you,  brave 
Ukraine.  You  have  paid  perhaps  the 
heaviest  price  to  be  free,  and  we  pray 
with  you  for  that  day  when  you,  too,  will 
join  the  great  family  of  free  nations. 

I  take  this  stand  because  your  liberty 
is  our  liberty. 


WE   DISCOURAGE   PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  JOBS 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  usual  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  or  new 
administration,  there  is  much  talk  of 
tax  reform.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
inequities  that  occur  in  the  taxation  of 
individuals,  but  we  seem  hesitant  to  dis- 
cuss the  inequities  of  corporate  taxation. 
The  corporations  are  the  convenient  "im- 
personal whipping  boys"  of  our  economy. 
Closer  examination  reveals  that  the 
ownership  of  these  legal  entities  repre- 
sents the  savings  and  investments  of 
over  24  million  Americans.  This  owner- 
ship group  is  larger  than  the  combined 
union  membership,  and  includes  many 
therein. 

Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  the  noted  econo- 
mist, in  a  thought-provoking  analysis, 
describes  the  unfairness  of  present  cor- 
porate taxation  and  its  effects  upon  the 
economy.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
January  1969  issue  of  the  Freeman,  and 
is  entitled  "How  We  Discourage  Invest- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  this  poignant,  but  short 
article  in  the  Record  : 

How  We  Discotthage  Investment 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
Personal  Income  tax  rates  that  rise  to  the 
level  of  77  per  cent  obviously  discourage  In- 
centives, investment,  and  production.  But  no 
politician  raises  thtpolnt  for  fear  he  wlU  be 
accused  of  defending  the  rich. 

What  Is  probably  an  even  greater  dis- 
couragement to  new  Investment  and  In- 
creased production  Is  the  present  Income  tax 
rate  of  52.8  per  cent  on  corporations.  Yet  this 
gets  even  less  criticism  than  high  personal 
Income  taxes.  Nobody  wants  to  defend  the 
corporations.  They  are  everybody's  whipping 
boy.  And  yet  they  are  the  key  productive  ele- 
ment on  which  the  nation's  Income,  wealth, 
and  economic  growth  depend. 

There  was  at  least  some  awareness  of  this 
until  recent  vears.  When  the  tax  on  corpora- 
tion income  was  first  Imposed  In  1913  It  was 
at  the  very  cautious  rate  of  1  per  cent.  It 
never  got  above  15  per  cent  until  1937.  In  the 
midst  of  World  War  II  It  was  still  only  40 
per  cent.  It  did  not  get  to  52  per  cent  until 

1952.  ^   ^  . 

Today  such  a  rate  Is  taken  for  granted.  Yet 

most  of  those  who  approve  of  It,  and  even 


suggest  It  could  be  a  little  higher,  are  the 
very  people  who  have  been  complaining  most 
loudly  In  recent  years  about  the  country's 
disappointing  rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  present  average  tax  on  all  corporations 
Is  about  45  per  cent.  On  successful  corpora- 
tions of  any  size,  however,  the  average  rate  Is 
close  to  52  per  cent.  Broadly  speaking,  there- 
fore, when  anybody  contemplates  a  new  cor- 
porate investment,  he  will  not  make  it  un- 
less the  Investment  promises  to  yield  before 
taxes  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  return 
he  would  consider  worthwhile.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, a  man  would  not  consider  a  new  Invest- 
ment worthwhile  unless  It  promised  a  10 
per  cent  average  annual  return  on  his  capi- 
tal outlay.  It  would  have  to  promise  a  re- 
turn of  20  per  cent  on  that  outlay  before 

taxes.  J      . 

What  Is  at  least  as  important  as  reducing 
the  Incentive  to  Investment  is  that  the  pres- 
ent corporate  income  tax  reduces  the  funds 
available  for  Investment.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1968,  according  to  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  U.S.  corporations 
were  earning  total  profits  before  taxes  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $92  billion.  Out  of  this  their 
corporate  tax  liability  was  $41  billion.  This 
reduced  their  profits  after  taxes  to  $50.7  bil- 
lion. Out  of  this  sum.  In  turn,  $24.4  billion 
was  paid  out  in  dividends  while  $26.3  billion 
was  retained  In  undistributed  profits. 

This  last  figure  represents  the  corpora- 
tions' own  reinvestment  in  working  capital, 
inventories,  Improvement,  new  plant,  and 
equipment.  If  there  had  been  no  corporate 
tax  whatever,  and  there  had  been  the  same 
proportionate  distribution  of  profits  between 
dividends  and  reinvestment,  the  amount  of 
money  reinvested  would  have  been  $47  bil- 
lion instead  of  $26  billion— about  $21  billion, 
or  80  per  cent,  more  a  year. 

By  discouraging  and  retarding  investment 
in  new  machinery  and  plant,  the  52.8  per 
cent  marginal  corporation  income  tax  shields 
existing  obsolescent  capacity  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  new,  modern  and  efficient 
plant  and  equipment  that  would  otherwise 
come  Into  existence,  or  come  into  existence 
much  sooner. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  corporation  Income  tax 
In  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent  must 
drastically  reduce  both  the  incentive  and 
the  funds  for  new  Investment,  and  there- 
fore for  the  consequent  Increase  in  jobs,  pro- 
ductivity, real  wages,  and  economic  growth 
that  the  politicians  are  always  caUlng  for. 
By  striking  so  directly  against  new  invest- 
ment, m  fact,  the  present  high  corporate  In- 
come tax  slows  down  economic  growth  more 
effectively  than  almoet  any  other  type  of  tax. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETING  OF 
UNITED  STATES  GROUP  TO  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  President 
of  the  United  States  Group  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  I  wish  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  the  organizational  meet- 
ing of  the  group  for  the  91st  Congress 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Janiiary 
29  1969,  in  Senate  reception  room  S-207, 
commencing  at  10  a.m.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal items  on  our  agenda  wiU  be  the 
election  of  officers.  All  Members  of  the 
House  are  welcome  to  participate. 


RETENTION  OF  JUDGE  ADVOCATES 
AND  LAW  SPECIALIST  OFFICERS 
IN  THE   ARMED  SERVICES 


(Mr.   PIRNIE   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  authorizing  pro- 
fessional pay  and  a  continuation  bonus 
for  judge  advocates  in  the  uniformed 
services.  The  intent  of  the  blU  is  to  pro- 
vide retention  incentives  for  service  legal 
officers  similar  to  those  presently  received 
by  doctors,  dentists,  and  veterinarians  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  retention  rate  of  legal  officers  by 
our  services  is  now  dangerously  low  and 
the  situation  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
imless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  make 
legal  careers  in  the  military  more  finan- 
cially acceptable.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
do  just  that  by  providing  a  monthly  pro- 
fessional pay  allowance  based  on  rank 
and  a  variable  continuation  bonus  which 
the  officer  could  earn  by  continuation  in 
the  service  past  his  initial  obligation  and 
after  he  becomes  eligible  for  voluntary 
retirement  with  pay. 
Specifically,  the  legislation  provides: 
First.  Retention  incentives  as  follows: 
S50  per  month  through  grade  0-3— cap- 
tain: S150  per  month  for  grades  0-4  and 
0-5 — major  and  lieutenant  colonel:  S200 
per  month  for  grades  0-6  and  above- 
full  colonel  and  above. 

Second,  a  continuation  bonus  payable 
at  the  rate  of  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each 
year  for  which  the  judge  advocate  agrees 
to  remain  in  active  service  beyond  any 
then  outstanding  active  duty  service  ob- 
ligation or  service  commitment.  The  con- 
tract would  be  for  a  minimum  of  3  ad- 
ditional years  and  a  maximum  of  6  years. 
Judge  advocates  would  be  eligible  for  this 
bonus  on  two  occasions:  First,  upon  the  . 
completion  of  4  years'  active  service:  and 
second,  at  the  time  when  they  become 
eligible  for  voluntary  retirement  with 
pay  A  provision  is  included  which  would 
allow  the  judge  advocate  to  receive  the 
bonus  either  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  or  to  have  it  prorated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  problem 
plagues  all  the  uniformed  services  and 
shows  no  sign  of  diminishing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  affirmative  proposals. 

The  seriousness  of  the  retention  prob- 
lem was  highlighted  in  a  feature  article 
contained  in  the  April  8,  1967.  edition  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces  entitled 
•Career  Legal  Billets  Go  Begging." 

At  the  outset.  Journal  Editor  Lou 
Stockstill  placed  the  problem  in  proper 
perspective : 

The  armed  forces  are  having  a  tough  time 
filling  "lawyer"  billets  in  their  career  ranks. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  legal  workload  of 
the  Services  Is  being  handled  by  young  and 
relatively  un-trled  officers  whose  diplomas 
still  smell  of  wet  Ink. 

In  response  to  a  Journal  survey,  all  four 
Services  say  the  problem  Is  not  one  of  ob- 
taliUng  sufficient  numbers  of  law  specialists 
and  judge  advocates— but  of  keeping  them. 
The  turnover  rate  is  extremely  high  and  the 
retention  rate  is  very  low. 

In  the  intervening  year  and  a  half 
since  the  Journal  article,  the  retention 
problem  has  worsened. 

For  example,  within  the  Army  during 
the  14-vear  period  from  1951  throueh 
1964,  of  the  3.020  military  lawyers  who 
entered  active  duty,  only  380  remained 
as  of  19e«.  This  represents  an  overall  re- 
tention ratfc  of  12  >  2  percent.  Since  1960, 
in    the    Navy,    the    number    of    career 
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lawyers  has  steadl  y  declined  to  the  point 
where  the  situation  is  now  criticsi.  As 
recently  as  last  October,  the  Navy  had 
only  38  regular  lieutenants  out  of  some 
630  lawyers  on  active  duty.  This  amounts 
to  an  average  yearly  retention  of  12 
lawyers  per  year.  To  assure  experienced 
lawyers  in  the  overall  career  structure, 
the  Navy  must  retain  30  lawyers  in  each 
year  group.  Without  remedial  action,  it 
Is  anticipated  thai  by  July  1972,  75  per- 
cent of  all  unifoniied  Navy  lawyers  will 
have  had  less  thari  5  years'  legal  military 
experience. 

The  situation  in  the  Air  Force  is  like- 
wise distressing,  fibnce  1956  that  service 
has  been  able  to  tetain  only  19  percent 
of  its  judge  advbcates,  including  re- 
callees.  If  'Jie  recallees  are  excluded,  the 
percentage  drops  to  14  percent.  The  Air 
Force  estimates  that  between  40  and  45 
percent  retention  lis  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  JAG  Department  at  the  desired 
level.  ' 

The  situation  I  have  just  outlined  de- 
mands and  deseniies  our  immediate  at- 
tention, but  it  is!  important  to  realize 
that  one-  further  relevant  factor  must 
also  be  considered^  During  the  past  ses- 
sion, we  passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Miiitarj'  Justice  Act  of 
1968 — a  landmark  proposal  which  ex- 
tends to  service  personnel  the  right-to- 
counsel  safeguard^  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  tears  has  granted  to 
criminal  defendaijts  in  civilian  courts. 
In  addition,  this  new  law  requires  the 
services  to  provide  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced lawyers  as  military  judges  in 
trials  by  special  a:iid  general  courts-mar- 
tial. The  four  services  estimate  they  will 
need  approximatefc'  700  additional  mili- 
tary lawyers  in  ofder  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. 

It  is,  therefore,  [imperative  that  Con- 
gress take  steps  to  Insure  a  higher  lawyer 
retention  rate  in  the  Armed  Forces.  To 
do  otherwise  is  io  forsake  the  high 
standard  of  militajy  justice  we  have  long 
set.  Last  session,  we  affirmed  our  com- 
mitment to  our  men  in  uniform  that  they 
be  afforded  the  aame  legal  protection 
that  our  courts  extend  to  civilians.  We 
cannot  now  deny!  them  the  means  of 
obtaining  those  safeguards  through  our 
failure  to  provide  ixp>erienced  and  qual- 
ified military  lawyers. 

My  bill  should  epable  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  substantially  increase  their  lawyer 
retention  rate  thereby  improving  signifi- 
cantly the  qualityl  of  legal  advice  and 
military  justice  in  ttie  services.  The  Judge 
Advocates  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  have  approved  this 
type  of  legislation  n  the  past.  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  have  the  support  of 
this  body. 
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.  Speaker,  as  we  get 
business  of  govem- 
ceremony  has  been 
0  express  a  very  spe- 
1st  Congress:  that  it 
achieve  a  compre- 
The  recent  history 


of  reform  efforts  here  has  not  been  a 
happy  one.  It  was  a  disappointment  that 
the  90th  Congress  did  not  achieve  either 
election  reform  or  any  degree  of  congres- 
sional reorganization. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  tacit  and 
explicit  assumption  by  both  taxpayers 
and  Congressmen  that  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  by  our  tax  writers  in 
this  new  Congress  would  be  sweeping  in- 
come-tax review  leading  to  reform.  Con- 
gress had  directed  that  President  John- 
son submit  recommendations  for  reform 
last  month  under  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
tax-spending cut  legislation  we  passed 
in  June.  That  President,  for  reasons  that 
are  not  clear  to  me,  did  not  make  his 
recommendations  public,  although  pre- 
sumably the  new  administration  has  ac- 
cess to  them  and  will  be  studying  them. 

I  am  not  pushing  for  any  tax  panacea, 
or  for  any  special  type  of  reform,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  opportunity  slip 
away  from  us  for  any  reason.  While  I 
regret  that  the  last  administration  did 
not  pursue  tax  reform  more  vigorously, 
I  believe  a  comprehensive  set  of  recom- 
mendations developed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  is  in  existence  and  can  form 
the  basis  for  study  and  action  by  the  91st 
Congress.  We  should  make  this  a  matter 
of  high  priority,  because  nothing  is  more 
basic  to  the  relation  of  the  Government 
to  the  productive  citizens  of  our  country 
than  the  equity  of  our  tax  system.  As  our 
economy  has  changed,  the  equities  have 
changed:  a  thorough  review  is  again 
necessary. 

A  BILL  TO  BAN  ANY  STATE  FROM 
LEVYING  INCOME  TAXES  ON  NON- 
RESIDENTS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  prohibit  any 
State  from  levying  income  taxes  on  non- 
residents of  the  State. 

My  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to  strike 
down  by  means  of  legislation  a  decision 
by  the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court 
making  residents  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington liable  for  Alaska  State  taxes  on 
income  earned  in  Alaska. 

This  litigation  has  been  in  the  courts 
for  a  long  time  and  Alaska  is  now  de- 
manding back  tax  from  1960. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  this  discrimina- 
tion are  maritime  personnel  who  earn 
their  living  on  ships  that  serve  Alaska. 

When  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  hearings  and  in  the  debate, 
full  assurance  was  given  that  under  the 
Coiistitution  of  the  new  State  of  Alaska, 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  against 
nonresidents  because  much  of  the  nature 
of  employment  in  Alaska  is  seasonal. 

But,  now  that  promise  is  overlooked 
and  persons  living  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington who  have  no  property  or  derive  no 
benefits  from  the  tax,  who  have  no  chil- 
dren in  Alaskan  schools  must  pay  tribute 
as  seamen  because  their  source  of  in- 
come does  business  in  Alaska. 

This  taxing  of  nonresidents  is  taxation 
without  representation  and  works  a 
tremendous  hardship  on  the  families  of  a 


few  U.S.  citizens  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  earn  their  living  with  business 
concerns  which  serve  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courts  have  opened 
up  a  Pandora's  box  and  the  precedent  is 
such  that  the  American  citizen  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  will  be  in  danger  of 
having  his  earnings  subject  to  taxation 
in  two  or  even  more  States. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
support  of  this  Important  legislation. 


BIAFRAN  STARVATION 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  today  calling  for  a 
significant  increase  in  U.S.  relief  efforts 
to  stop  the  tragic  starvation  that  has 
already  taken  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
innocent  civilians  in  the  Nlgerlan- 
Blafran  conflict. 

As  early  as  August  1967  I  warned  that 
the  military  conflict  in  Nigeria  had  be- 
come a  problem  of  significant  interna- 
tional dimension  that  demanded  our  seri- 
ous attention.  Since  then  the  situation 
has  worsened,  not  only  in  political  and 
military  complexity,  but  especially  in 
terms  of  the  continuing  human  tragedy 
which  is  growing  increasingly  serious 
each  day. 

It  has  become  clear  that  neither  uni- 
lateral efforts,  nor  the  regional  efforts 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
have  been  sufflclent  to  end  the  political 
stalemate  and  halt  the  growing  threat  of 
starvation,  but  our  world  organization, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  been  kept  from  taking  up  its 
proper  humanitarian  role  by  the  mili- 
tary-political involvement  of  a  number 
of  its  members. 

The  political-military  situation  is  a 
complex  and  dangerous  one.  It  will  take 
the  continuing  and  careful  efforts  of  the 
entli-e  international  community  to  work 
out  the  effective  settlement  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  far  beyond  the  realm  of  a 
single  resolution.  It  is  because  the  hu- 
manitarian problem — the  lives  of  thou- 
sands more  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children — cannot  wait,  however,  that  I 
am  introducing  this  resolution  today. 
The  text  is  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  97 

Whereas  reliable  reports  Indicate  that  there 
Is  a  tragic  loss  of  life  In  the  Nigerian  Civil 
War  caused  by  starvation  and  disease  In 
areas  controlled  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  under  the  control  of  the  "Blafran"  au- 
thorities: and 

Whereas  present  relief  operations  are  In- 
hibited by  poor  roads,  bad  weather.  Inade- 
quate transport,  and  the  Inaccessibility  of 
certain  areas  to  overland  supplies:  and 

Whereas  Increased  shipments  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
tragic  rate  of  starvation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  thft  Congress — 

( 1 )  that  the  President  should  act  to  In- 
crease significantly  the  amount  of  surplus 
food  stocks,  relief  moneys,  noncombat  air- 
craft, and  such  other  vehicles  of  transporta- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  for  relief  purposes: 
and  that  this  relief  assistance  should  be 
made  available  to  and  at  the  request  of  the 
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organization  of  African  Unity.  UNICEF.  the  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Democrat,  of  Flor- 

internaOonal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  i(ja. 

and  such  other  suitable  religious  and  charl-  Hamilton    Fish,    Jr..    Republican,    of 

table  relief  agencies  now  or  hereafter  operat-  j^^^^  York. 

ing  in  the  area  with  the  consent  of  the  re-  thomas  S.  Foley,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 

sponslble  authorities:  and                      r,  i*  ^  inetnn 

s^'ds  ruM  ^1^ rrc^^-tir  of^ot^  1>onal.  M.  Fkasek.  Democrat,  of  Mln- 

natlons  in  this  humanitarian  effort.  ne^ta._^  ^    ^    Ph..xnch.vsen,  Republl- 

Over  100  Members  of  the  House  have  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^ 

indicated  their  support  m  this  endeavor  rjchard  Fulton,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 

to  Congressman  Don  Fraser  and  myself  ^^^^ 

as  chief  sponsors  of  this  resolution  "i  V»e  rqberx  N.  Giaimo.  Democrat,  of  Con- 


James  G.  O'Hara,  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr..  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Richard  L.  Ottincer.  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Claude  Pepper,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Tom   Railsback,  Republican,   of   1111- 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Ocden  R.  Reid,  Republican,  of   New 


Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat,  of  Wis- 

WiLLiAM  J.  Green.  Democrat,  of  Penn-     consln.  .uu„„„    ^f 

Howard  W.  Robison,  Republican,  of 


House.  It  is  our  hope  that,  through  this  ^^^^^^^ 

action,  the  United  States  can  work  to-  j^^^^  ^   Gilbert,  Democrat,  of  New     York 

ward  fulfilling  Its  humanitarian  obUga-  York 

tions  whUe  avoiding  the  diplomatic  and  y^j^^^^ 

miUtary  pitfalls  of  direct  involvement  to  gyi^^^ia. 

the  war  Itself ,  and  the  cold  war  polemics  Gilbert  Gude,  Republican,  of  Mary-     New  York. 

that  paralyze  more  effective  action  by  j^^^                                                                     Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 

the  U.N.                                         ^.    .    --  Seymour     Halpern,     RepubUcan.     of     New  Jersey. 

I   am   pleased   to    announce    that    52  ^^^,  York                                                               Fred  B.  Rooney.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 

Members  of  the  Senate  joined  an  iden-  le^  h.  Hamilton.  Democrat,  of  In-     sylvania.                                 r^,r,^rot  r.f 

tical  resolution  Introduced  mto  that  body  ^^^^g^                                                                     Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of 


vGstcrdfty. 
The  House  sponsors  of  the  bUl  Include: 
Brock  Adams,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 


James  M.  Hanley,  Democrat,  of  New     New  York. 
York.  Philip  E.  Ruppe,  Republican,  of  Mlch- 

JuLiA  Butler  Hansen,  Democrat,  of     igan.  ^„»    „*  m^^ 

William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 


ton.  Washington.  wu 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat,  oi  wew         William  D.  Hathaway.  Democrat,  of     York. 


York 


Maine. 


John    B.    Anderson,    RepubUcan,    of        ^^^^  Hechler.  Democrat,  of  West  Vir-     Rhode  Island. 


Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Democrat,  of 


Illinois.  ^,.  ,  _,,.       ginia 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois. 


Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Republican,  of     Pennsylvania 


Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  Republican,  of 


ols.  f     Massachusetts. 

Thomas    L.     Ashley,     Democrat,    oi         ployd  V.  Hicks,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 

Edward  G.  Biester.  Jr.,  Republican,        Lawrence   J.   Hogan.   RepubUcan.   of 
of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Democrat,  oi        p^^NK   Horton,  Republican,   of   New 

York. 


Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. 

Harold  T.  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Joseph  E.  Karth.  Democrat,  of  Mlrme- 
sota. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin. 

Hastings  Keith,  RepubUcan,  of 
Massachusetts. 


Fred  Schwengel,  RepubUcan.  of  Iowa. 
Robert   T.   Stafford,   Republican,   of 
Vermont. 

J.  William  Stanton.   Republican,  of 

Ohio. 

Louis  Stokes,  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  RepubUcan,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  M.  Teague,  Republican,  of 
CaliforrUa. 

Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Democrat,,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

John  V.  Tunney,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. ,   .  . 

Morris  K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Ari- 
zona. ,  ^.  , 

Charles  A.  Vanik,  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 

Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Democrat,  of  Cal- 

DONALD     E.     LUKENS,     RcpubUcan.     of       ifomia.  w„„„hlirnn    of 

qj^jq  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.,  RepubUcan.  oi 

PAUL  N.  McCloskey.  Jr..  Republican,  Connecticut.                            T,o„„hiiron 

of  California.  G-  William  WHrramnisT.  Republican, 

x,c«   iv.»=..                                      ^     ^  _             Joseph    M.    McDade,    Republican,    of  of  Virginia.                                „..v,n„„„  «* 

Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat,  of  New     Pennsylvania  Lawrence  G.  Williams.  Republican,  of 

York.                                               .  ..            .         Martin  B.  McKneally.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania.                 r^^^^^,  „*  p„i 

New  York.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Democrat,  of  Cal- 

Catherine  May,  Republican,  of  Wash-     ifomia.  T^^^^^-t    nf  Naw 

ington.  Lester  L.  Wolff.  Democrat,  of  New 

Thomas   J.   Meskill,   Republican,   of  York.                           „       . ,            e  xt„„ 

Cormecticut.  Jo«n  W.  Wydler,  Republican,  of  New 

Abner  J.  MncvA,  Democrat,  of  lUtaois.  York.                          T^».„^nQt  <^f  niinnis 

Joseph  G.  Minish,  Democrat,  of  New  Sidney  R.  Yates,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

Jersey.  — — "^^^"^^ 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  Democrat,  of  HawaU.  UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


New  York.  ^,„ 

John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota. ^        , 
Edward     P.     Boland.    Democrat,    of 

Massachusetts. 

Richard  Bolling,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri, .c  ,    Jl 

John  Brademas.  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

William  S.  Broomfield,  Republican, 
of  Michigan. 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
California. 


. Edward  I.  Koch.  Democrat,  of  New 

John  Buchanan,  Republican,  of  Ala-     york. 

bama.  .  ^  ■,,  ~ 

Phillip  Burton,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. ^,^  , 

Daniel  E.    Button.    RepubUcan,    of 

New  York 


Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
Nev  York. 

Silvio     O.     Conte,     Republican,     of 

Massachusetts.  . 

John  Conyers,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

James  C.  Corman,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  C.  Culver.  Democrat,  of  Iowa. 

DoMiNicK   V.   Daniels,   Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Harold    D.    Donohue,    Democrat,    of 
Massachusetts. 

John  J.  Duncan,  Republican,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Don  Edwards.  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Jack   Edwards.    RepubUcan.   of    Ala- 
bama. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Republican,  of  Michi- 
gan. 


Chester  L.  Mize,  Republican,  of  Kan-  „<„«.„ 

sas  (Mr.  MESKILL  asked  and  was  given 

William  S.  Moorhead,  Democrat,  of  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

Pennsylvania.  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

F.    Bradford    Morse.    Republican,    of     marks.)  o«<,„i,o^      thP 

Massachusetts  Mr.     MESKILL.     Mr.     Speaker,    the 

Charles   A.   Mosher.   RepubUcan,   of  Ukrainian  people  form  one  of  the  oldest 

Ohio  and  largest  of  the  Slavic  ethnic  groups. 

William  T.  Murphy,  Democrat,  of  IIU-  They  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  peMe 

„ojs  loving  and  industrious  peoples  in  East- 

Lucien  N.  Nedzi.  Democrat,  of  Mich-  ern  Europe   but  for  centuries  they  have 

igj^n  not  been  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  nor 
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Up    to    the 
Ukrainians  were 


have  they  been  nermltted  to  reap  much 
benefit  from  the^  hard  work.  The  rea- 
son for  this  mlsfo(rtune  Is  that,  except  for 
the  short  but  huppy  2-year  period  of 
Independence  in  il918-20,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  been  suffering  under  the 
alien  Russian  yoke  for  more  than  three 
centuries. 

ijiid-nth  century  the 
able  to  overcome  and 
survive  the  onslaughts  of  invading  Asi- 
atic hordes.  Then  in  the  year  1654  the 
Ukrainian  leader^  signed  a  compact  with 
the  Russian  czar  by  which  they  meant  to 
unite  the  two  co<mtries.  Soon  Ukrainian 
leaders  learned  that  they  were  tricked 
Into  a  trap.  Befclre  long  the  wily  auto- 
crat of  Russia  succeeded  in  nullifying 
the  terms  of  this  compact  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Ukraine's  independence. 
Nearly  all  of  Uk -aine's  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes seem  to  nave  stemmed  from  the 
deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the 
terms  of  that  compact  by  the  Russians. 

years  Ukrainians  lived 
and  worked  under  the  oppressive  yoke 
qf  the  czars,  but  vhen  the  czarist  regime 
in  Russia  was  overthrown,  the  Ukrain- 
ians felt  free  ani  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional Independence  on  January  22.  1918. 
But  the  new  state  thus  bom  was  sur- 

all  of  them  prepared  to 

and  put  an  end  to  its 
existence.  That  c  -uel  task  was  performed 
by  the  Red  Arm^  in  1920;  the  country 
overrun,  and  its  inde- 
pendence shattered.  Thenceforth  the 
Ukraine  was  incDrporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union  and  s<i  it  remains  to  this  day. 
There  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny 

and    some    42   million 
suffering    imder    the 


rounded  by  foes, 
pounce  upon  it 


reigns  supreme 
Ukrainians  are 
grinding  steamroller  of  the  Kremlin.  But 
the  irrepressibh  free  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  refuse  s  to  be  chained,  and  the 
people  still  long  1  or  their  richly  deserved 
freedom.  On  the  abservance  of  their  51st 
Independence  Diiy  let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  for  their  evjntual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independei  ice. 


RECENT 
PLUSH 
EXECUTIVE 
THE  U.S 


COJ\ST 


THOMPS  ON 


(Mr 
and  was  given 
House  for  1 
his  remarks  and 
material.  > 

Mr 
Speaker,  it  woulp 
serve  the 
were  the  Congres^ 
imately  $3,000. 
ing  Palace 
used  for  travel  o 
the   chairman 
Committee.  Mr 
use  this  aircraft 
and  other  Members 
ever,  the  Cong 
cemed  about 
the  Government 
authorized  or 
ization  of  such  ar 
for  plush  executiye 

Yet.    Mr 
Guard,  whose 


DEL]  VERY 


OF      SUPER- 
II  PRIVATE 
JET   TRANSPORT   TO 
GUARD 


GULF  STREAM 


THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 

permission  to  address  the 

minqte.  to  revise  and  extend 

to  include  extraneous 


of    Georgia.    Mr. 
be  interesting  to  ob- 
pronoi^ncements  of  the  press 
to  appropriate  approx- 
for  a  superplush  "Fly- 
execjutive  jet  aircraft  to  be 
its  Members.  Obviously 
the   Armed    Services 
flivERS,  could  very  well 
as  could  the  Speaker 
of  Congress.  How- 
has  been  very  con- 
expenses  of  running 
and  certainly  has  not 
contemplated  the  author- 
exorbitant  expenditure 
travel  of  its  Members, 
r.    the    U.S.    Coast 
mission  is  to  protect  our 


.00  3 


Gf 


ress 
the 


Spdaker 


shores  and  save  lives,  has  recently  had 
delivered  a  superplush  Gulfstream  n 
private  executive  jet  transport. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  cost  of  the  interior  furnishings 
of  this  flying  palace,  as  provided  in  the 
original  contract  price  was  $162,181. 
enough  money  to  build  10  $16,000  family 
dwellings.  Yet,  I  was  absolutely  appalled 
to  find  that  even  $162,181  was  not 
enough  money  to  make  the  interior  of 
the  aircraft  plush  enough  for  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Federal  employees  who  will  be 
traveling  in  the  aircraft.  They  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  spending  for  the 
interior  of  the  airplane  by  an  additional 
$41,848.  This  super-plush  executive  jet 
airplane  with  its  original  super-plush 
interior  costing  S162.181  was  modified, 
at  the  Coast  Guard's  request  for  an  ad- 
ditional $41,848  to  provide  more  luxuries 
and  the  following  changes  in  the  interior 
of  the  airplane  for  the  comfort  of  our 
DOT  and  Coast  Guard  executives: 

First.  Improved  cabin  and  lavatory 
lighting. 

Second.  Relocated  radio  operator  posi- 
tion from  the  cabin  to  the  cockpit  area. 

Third.  Added  flight  attendant  seat  to 
the  galley  area. 

Fourth.  Increased  soundprooflng  ma- 
terial under  the  plush  carpet. 

Fifth.  Improved  the  quality  of  mate- 
rials on  the  bulkheads  for  better  ap- 
pearance and  soundprooflng. 

Sixth.  Increased  carpet  weight  to  im- 
prove appearance  and  soundprooflng. 

Seventh.  Chanced  seating  from  one 
swivel  and  five  nonswivel  single  19-inch 
and  three  double  19-inch  seats  to  six 
swivel  single  21 -inch  seats  and  two  dou- 
ble 21-inch  seats  and  a  two-place  divan. 

Eighth.  Added  one  conference  table 
and  two  foldout  desks. 

Ninth.  Removed  partition  between  for- 
ward four  single  berthable  seats  to  pro- 
vide more  privacy. 

What  a  waste  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 
I  am  absolutely  appalled  that  our  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  will  use  this 
airplane  would  have  the  gall  to  spend  an 
additional  $41,848  after  $162,181  was  al- 
ready spent  on  the  interior  furnishings, 
according  to  the  GAO  report. 

In  sufimary.  inasmuch  as  DOT  and 
the  Coast  Guard  are  so  vitally  interested 
in  safety,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
money  totaling  $2,876,000  spent  for  this 
one  airplane  could  provide  installation 
landing  systems  for  approximately  20 
airports,  or  control  towers  at  approxi- 
mately six  airpKjrts,  or  bright  tube  dis- 
plays on  control  towers  radar  displays  at 
approximately  85  locations,  or  approxi- 
mately 115  visual  approach  slope  indica- 
tors to  provide  visual  glide  slope  guide  for 
jets  on  runways  not  equipped  with  in- 
strument landing  systems  or  backup  sys- 
tems to  insure  service  in  high  density 
areas  when  failures  occur  in  power  sup- 
ply, radar  and  communications  equip- 
ment, or  air  terminal  area  automation 
with  alpha-numeric  displays  and  asso- 
ciated equipment,  or  terminal  area  radar 
for  approximately  five  airports — termi- 
nal area  radar  could  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  mid-air  collision  which  cost 
the  life  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Coast  Guard  and 


DOT  are  truly  concerned  in  protecting 
and  saving  lives,  perhaps  they  should  not 
have  such  great  concern  for  the  physical 
comfort  and  luxury  of  their  traveling 
executives  in  their  own  super-plush  pri- 
vate jet  liner  but  more  concern  about 
safety  aids. 

I  include,  in  full,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  to  me  confirming  the 
above  information: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Fletcher  Thompson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson  :  As  requested  in  yo\ir 
letter  of  October  11,  1968,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  obtained  Information  re- 
garding ( 1 )  the  purchase  of  a  Gulfstream  II 
"super-plush"  executive  Jet  transport  air- 
craft by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  and  (2)  executive  aircraft  owned  by 
all  agencies  of  DOT  and  based  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport.  You  also  stated  In  your 
letter  that  an  evaluation  of  DOT's  air  trans- 
portation needs  is  warranted.  We  agree  with 
your  conclusion  and,  as  discussed  with  your 
administrative  assistant,  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Ashworth,  we  will  make  an  evaluation  of 
DOT'S  air  transportation  needs  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Gulf- 
stream II,  on  April  3,  1968.  the  U.S  Coast 
Guard  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Grumman 
Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation,  Bethpage, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  for  the  purchase  ot 
a  long-range  Jet  transport  aircraft.  Grumman 
Model  G-1159,  to  be  used  primarily  for  ex- 
ecutive transportation.  The  total  contract 
price,  as  amended,  is  $2,876,486.  According 
to  the  contract  specifications,  the  aircraft 
was  designed  for  the  transportation  of  12 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  four.  At  the  lime 
of  our  review,  the  aircraft  was  with  a  sub- 
contractor— Atlantic  Aviation  Corporation, 
Wilmington.  Delaware — for  interior  and  ex- 
terior finishing  and  was  scheduled  for  de- 
livery to  the  Coast  Guard  in  December  1968. 

With  regard  to  the  Interior  of  the  air- 
craft, the  April  1968  contract  price  Included 
$162,181  for  furnishings  and  their  Installa- 
tion. Subsequent  to  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract, the  Coast  Guard  revised  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  Interior  of  the  aircraft.  The 
revision  resulted  in  Increasing  the  contract 
price  by  $41,848.  According  to  Information 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Coast  Guard,  these 
changes  (1)  "•••  Improved  the  cabin  ma- 
terials and  hardware  quality  and  arrange- 
ment so  as  to  provide  a  functional  interior 
of  acceptable  corporate  aircraft  quality  and 
appearance"  and  (2)  were  made  because  the 
"•••  originally  proposed  interior  was  con- 
sidered to  be  functionally  inadequate  and 
austere  for  this  type  aircraft  and  its  in- 
tended mission."  The  nature  of  the  changes 
is  shown  in  enclosure  I.  The  original  speci- 
fications for  the  flight  deck  and  cabin  ac- 
commodations and  the  Interior  lighting  are 
shown  in  enclosure  II.  Subsequent  revisions 
made  to  these  specifications  are  shown  in 
enclosure  III. 

The  Coast  Guard  currently  has  three  air- 
craft based  at  Washington  National  Airport — 
two  Martin  4-0-4's  and  a  Grumman  Gulf- 
stream I.  Coast  Guard  officials  have  Informed 
us  that  the  primary  mission  of  these  air- 
craft is  for  executive  travel.  In  addition,  we 
have  been  informed  that  these  aircraft  are 
used  for  flight  training  needed  to  support 
this  mission.  The  following  schedule  shows 
flight  hours  recorded  for  the  three  aircraft 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 
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Executive 
travel 


Flight 
training 


Grumman  Gulfstream  I.. 
Martin  4-0-4  (2  aircra(t)... 


549 
806 


191 
420 


Total 


740 
1,226 


Coast  Guard  officials  have  estimated  that 
the  Gulfstream  II,  which  will  eventually  re- 
place the  two  Martin  4-0-4's,  will  be  flown 
about  800  hours  annually.  In  justifying  the 
procurement  of  the  Gulfstream  II  during 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  hearings.  Coast 
Guard  officials  stated  that  one  modern  tur- 
bine-powered aircraft  Instead  of  two  15-year- 
old  aircraft  would  meet  the  agency's  require- 
ments for  executive  transport  at  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  the  three  aircraft  owned 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  operates  nine  aircraft 
based  at  Its  Hangar  6  facility  at  Washington 
National  Airport.  Eight  of  these  aircraft  are 
owned  by  agencies  of  DOT  and  the  other 
aircraft  Is  leased.  FAA  classifies  these  air- 
craft as  Job  performance  aircraft  and  con- 
siders, as  Job  performance  time,  filght  time 
expended  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Mission  accomplishment. — Flights  In 
support  of  assigned  agency  programs  and 
missions,  i.e.,  air  traffic  evaluation,  airport 
inspections,  flights  to  scenes  of  accidents, 
etc. 

2.  Pilot  proficiency. — Aircraft  transition, 
and  time  utilized  for  preparation  and  ac- 
complishment of  annual  and  semiannual 
checks,  performed  In  job  performance  air- 
craft. 

3.  FAA  programs  familiarization. — Admin- 
istrative and  similar  flights  for  accomplish- 
ment of  FAA  programs. 

4.  Flight  test. — Job  performance  aircraft 
only. 

An  FAA  official  informed  us  that  any  flight 
time  for  administrative  travel  would  be  re- 
corded as  program  familiarization  (Item  3 
above).  The  following  schedule  shows,  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  flight  time  recorded  In  FAA's 
records  as  program  familiarization  and  total 
flight  time  for  each  aircraft.  We  did  not 
analyze  the  flight  time  recorded  as  program 
familiarization. 


Program  of 

Flight  hours 

program 
familiariza- 
tion flight 

Program 

familiariza- 

hours to 

Aircraft  type 

tion 

Total 

total 

Lockheed  Jetstar  1329. 

313.7 

515.5 

61 

Grumman  G-159 

244.7 

677.3 

36 

Douglas  OC-3..   

299.6 

535.4 

56 

Beechcraft  BE-90 

158.1 

364.2 

43 

Beechcraft  BE-55'.... 

525. 8         1 

,203.6 

44 

Beechcraft  BE-80 '— . 

609.2          1 

,  380. 8 

44 

Piper  PA  32-260  : 

29.2 

214.9 

14 

I  Includes  2  aircraft 

'  Aircraft  leased  in  February  1968. 

We  visited  FAA's  facility  at  Washington 
National  Airport  and  found  that  four  of  the 
nine  aircraft  based  at  Hangar  6  were  on  vari- 
ous missions.  The  four  aircraft  which  were 
not  at  the  hangar  during  our  visit  included: 
(1)  the  Lockheed  Jetstar  1329,  being  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  attend 
the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Air  Transportation  Association  in  Munich. 
Germany,  (2)  the  Douglas  DC-3,  being  used 
for  a  program  familiarization  flight  to  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  (3)  a  Beechcraft  BE- 
80,  being  used  for  an  annual  flight  check  of 
an  FAA  pilot,  and  (4)  the  Piper  PA  32-260, 
being  used  for  a  program  familiarization 
flight  to  Hagerstown  and  Frederick,  Mary- 
land. 

We  trust  that  the  Information  presented 
herewith  will  serve  your  purpose.  We  plan 
to  make  no  further  distribution  of  this  re- 
port unless  copies  are  specifically  requested, 
and  then  we  shall  make  distribution  only 
after  your  agreement  has  been  obtained  or 
public  announcement  has  been  made  by  you 
concerning  the  contents  of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 


changes  to  interior  of  aircraft 

1.  Improved   cabin  and   lavatory  lighting. 

2.  Relocated  radio  operator  position  from 
the  cabin  :o  the  cockpit  area. 

3.  Added  flight  attendant  seat  to  galley 
area. 

4.  Added  increased  soundprooflng  material 
under  carpet. 

5.  Improved  quality  material  on  bulkheads 
to  Improve  appearance  and  soundprooflng. 

6.  Increased  carpet  weight  and  quality  to 
Improve  appearance  and  soundprooflng. 

7.  Changed  seating  from  one  swivel  and 
five  nonswivel  single  19-inch  and  three  dou- 
ble 19-lnch  seats  to  six  swivel  single  21-lnch 
and  two  double  21-inch  seats  and  a  two  place 
divan. 

8.  Added  one  conference  table  and  two 
fold-out-type  desks. 

9.  Added  removable  partition  between  for- 
ward four  single  berthable  seats  to  provide 
some  privacy. 

Note. — The    above   information   was    fur- 
nished by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
original  specifications  for  interior  light- 
ing    AND     flight     deck    AND    CABIN     ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 

7.9  Interior  Lighting:  Space  and  power 
provisions  for  Interior  lighting  and  emer- 
gency lighting  shall  be  provided. 

(a)  Entrance,  Companionway  and  Life 
Raft  Compartment  Lights:  A  dome  light 
shall  be  located  in  the  companionway  head- 
lining. Three  lights  shall  be  located  In  the 
step  risers  of  the  main  entrance  air  stair 
door.  Lighting  shall  be  provided  In  the  life 
raft  stowage  compartment.  The  battery- 
operated  exit  light  over  the  main  entrance 
door  shall  be  utilized.  An  aisle  light  shall 
be  installed  at  the  top  of  the  main  entry 
stairs. 

(b)  Main  Cabin  Lights:  Reading  lights 
shall  be  provided  for  each  passenger  place 
and  the  radio /navigator  station.  Indirect 
lighting,  including  controls  with  a  dimming 
feature,  shall  be  provided  throughout  the 
cabin.  A  flush  down  light  shall  be  installed 
over  the  fold-down  desk.  Passenger  ordinance 
lights  (Fasten  Seat  Belts,  No  Smoking  and 
Oxygen)  shall  be  Installed  adjacent  to  each 
passenger  place.  A  chime  shall  be  added  to 
the  tone  generator  system  to  sound  when 
the  signs  are  activated.  Impact  exit  lights 
shall  be  installed  over  each  escape  window 
and  over  the  forward  cabin  door.  Additional 
exit  lighting  shall  be  provided  throughout 
the  cabin.  In  accordance  with  attached 
Grumman  drawing  1159F207  P.  Adequate 
work  lights  shall  be  provided  for  the  radio/ 
navigator  console.  A  light  shall  also  be  in- 
stalled in  the  aft  clothes  compartment. 

(c)  Galley  Lights:  Adequate  work  lighting 
shall  be  provided  in  the  galley. 

(d)  Lavatory  Lights:  A  dome  light  shall  be 
Installed  in  the  headllner.  "Return  to  Seat " 
and  "No  Smoking"  warning  lights  shall  be 
Installed  above  the  vanity  counter.  Lights 
shall  also  be  mounted  on  each  side  of  the 
vanity. 

(e)  Baggage  Compartment  Light:  An  ex- 
plosion-proof, protected  dome  light  shall  be 
installed  In  the  headlining. 

(f)  Night  Lights:  Four  near  floor  level 
aisle  lights  shall  be  distributed  throughout 
the  aircraft. 

(g)  Switches:  Switches  and  controls  for  all 
lights  shall  be   conveniently   located. 

13  flight  deck  and  cabin  accommodations 
13.1  Flight  Compartment:  The  filght  com- 
partment shall  Include  a  full  complement 
of  Instruments  and  controls  necessary  to  per- 
mit full  operation  of  the  aircraft  by  either 
pilot  or  copilot.  See  Section  12.  Two  fresh  air 
outlets,  two  glass  holders  and  two-ash  trays 
shall  also  be  Installed. 

(a)  Soundprooflng  and  Installation:  The 
flight  compartment  shall  be  soundproofed 
and  Insulated  in  accordance  with  attached 
Grumman  Gulfstream  II  General  Outfitting 
Specification  No.   AE-159-I-21.  Briefly,   this 


specification  calls  for  an  anti-vibration  sound 
damping  foam,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the 
inside  surface  of  the  skin.  Fiberglass  insula- 
tion panels,  enclosed  in  vinyl-coated  nylon 
material,  shall  be  installed  over  the  sound 
damping  foam,  completely  filling  all  the  bays 
in  the  cockpit.  An  inner  sandwich  acoustic 
liner,  consisting  of  Scottfelt,  fiberglass  and 
Coustifab,  shall  be  installed  on  the  inboard 
side  of  all  bell  frames. 

(b)  Materials:  Materials  used  to  finish  the 
cockpit  interior  shall  be  chosen  for  their 
durability  and  ease  of  maintenance,  with 
weight  also  a  major  consideration,  and  shall 
conform  to  appropriate  F.A.A.  regulations. 
Sample  color  schemes  and  finish  materials 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  for  approval. 

(c)  Headllner:  A  fabric-backed  vinyl  ma- 
terial shall  be  Installed  in  panels  in  a  manner 
facilitatlug  removal  for  maintenance. 

(d)  Side  Walls:  A  fabric-backed  vinyl  ma- 
terial shall  be  installed  in  panels  below  the 
windows  and  on  the  side  walls.  The  panels 
shall  be  easily  removable  for  maintenance. 

(e)  Floor  Covering:  A  lightweight,  vinyl- 
covered,  aircraft- type  floor  covering  (Durug 
or  equivalent)  shall  be  Installed  throughout 
the  flight  compartment  along  with  a  one- 
eighth  Inch  foam  underpad.  The  covering 
shall  be  removable  independent  of  the  seats. 

(f )  Night  Curtain:  A  sliding  night  curtain 
shall  be  Installed  behind  the  cockpit  entry- 
way. 

13.1.1  Crew  Seats:  The  crew  seats  shall 
be  covered  with  a  soft,  wear-resistant  mate- 
rial, fabricated  and  Installed  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  F.A.A.  regulations. 

13.1.2  Restraint  System:  The  pilot  and  co- 
pilot seat  shall  be  equipped  with  a  restraint 
system  consisting  of  a  safety  belt,  shoulder 
harness  and  a  harness  reel  with  a  control. 
The  safety  belt  shall  be  adjustable  and 
equipped  with  a  quick-release-type  buckle. 

13.1.3  Crew  Station  Consoles:  The  equip- 
ment Installed  in  the  flight  compartment  is 
listed  In  Section  12  and  arranged  In  accord- 
ance with  Grumman  drawing  1159F208  P. 

13.1.4  Jump  Seat:  One  Jump  seat,  ap- 
proved for  take-off  and  landing,  shall  be  In- 
stalled under  the  radio  rack  Just  aft  of  the 
cockpit.  A  color-coordinated  safety  belt  shall 
also  be  provided.    . 

13.2     Lighting 

13.2.1  Flight  Compartment  Lighting:  En- 
gine Instruments  shall  be  integrally  lit  with 
white  natural  lights.  Edge  light  panels  shall 
use  white  lighting.  Instrument  panel  flood 
lighting  shall  be  white.  There  shall  be  no  di- 
rect glare  and  all  controls  shall  be  arranged 
for  crew  convenience. 

13.2.2  Instrument  Lighting:  All  primary 
engine  instruments  shall  be  Integrally  lit 
with  white  natural  lights.  The  controls  for 
these  lights  shall  be  installed  In  the  forward 
sloping  portion  of  the  side  consoles. 

13.2.3  Instrument  Panel  Flood  Lighting: 
The  secondary  illumination  for  the  Instru- 
ment panel  shall  be  provided  by  a  series  of 
light  fixtures  Installed  in  the  glareshield. 
These  lights  shall  be  white  and  shall  have 
individual  controls  for  the  pilot  and  copilot 

13.2.4  Edge  Light  Panels:  The  overhead 
control  panels,  the  glareshield  panel  and  the 
center  console  panel  shall  be  white  edge 
lighted.  Controls  for  these  lights  shall  be  lo- 
cated on  the  side  console  control  panels. 

13  2.5  Map  Light:  A  white  adjustable  map 
light  shall  be  provided  for  each  pilot.  It  shall 
be  mounted  on  a  flexible  shaft  located  on  the 
outboard  window  ledge. 

13.2.6  Spare  Lamps:  A  spare  lamp  con- 
tainer shall  be  provided  and  shall  contain 
an  adequate  supply  of  spare  lamps. 

13.3  Main  Cabin:  The  cabin  interior  shall 
be  completed  and  arranged  in  accordance 
with  Grumman  drawing  1159F207  P.  The  ma- 
terials used  to  finish  the  interior  shall  be 
chosen  for  durability  and  ease  of  mainte- 
nance, with  weight  also  a  major  considera- 
tion, and  shall  conform  to  appropriate  F.A.A. 
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reg^atlons.  Samp  e  color  scheme  and  flnlsb 
matertala  shall  bei  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Ouafd  for  approval.  All  mate- 
rials which  do  n0t  Inherently  meet  P.A.A. 
flreprooflng  requirements  shall  receive  a 
permanent- type  flireprooflng  treatment. 

(a)  Basic  Conitructlon  Materials:  All 
bulkheads,  doors  amd  cabinetry  shall  be  fab- 
ricated from  llghflwelght  balsa  core  or  alu- 
minum honeyconjb  sandwich  panels.  The 
use  of  sheet  meta)  screws  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted, unless  approved  by  the  customer. 

(b)  General  Trjm:  Pine  hardwoods,  and 
anodlzed  alumlnutn  shall  be  used  for  trim. 
Silver,  gold  satin  [finish  anodizing,  plating, 
natural  stainless  *eel  or  paint  may  be  used 
as  required.  i 

(c)  Bullchead  toverlngs:  A  decorative 
treatment  utilizing;  soft  materials  such  as 
cork  or  padded  fabrics  shall  be  used  on  the 
bulkheads  to  provide  supplementary  sound- 
proofing. [ 

(d)  Furniture  Punish :  All  surfaces  shall  be 
1^2"  thick  aircraft  weight  fonnlca  or  equiva- 
lent. All  molding  »nd  other  wood  parts  shall 
be  solid,  fine  hantwoods  to  match  the  pre- 
dominant wood-g*ilned  formica. 

(e)  Soundproofing  and  Insulation:  The 
main  cabin  area  ihall  be  soundproofed  and 
msulatWl  In  accordance  with  Orumman 
Gulf  stream  U  Spetlfication  No.  AE- 159-1-21, 
except  that  Coustjfab  (lead  vinyl  material) 
shall  not  be  Installed  under  the  rug. 

13.3.1  Passenger  Area:  The  passenger  area 
shall  be  arranged  (n  accordance  with  Grum- 
man drawing  115J(F207  P  and  completed  as 
follows.  I 

(a)  Headllner:  K  fabric-backed  vinyl  ma- 
terial shall  be  Installed  throughout  the  en- 
tire passenger  ar^.  The  headllner  In  the 
entrance  and  cor  ipanlonway  shall  be  In- 
stalled In  a  transierse  manner,  either  sepa- 
rata from,  or  attached  to,  the  acoustic  inner 
liner. 

The  headllner  covering  the  overhead  radio 
rack  terminal  pan  sis  shall  be  removable  for 
easy  access  to  the  t  ermlnals. 

The  headllner  la  the  cabin  shall  be  In- 
stalled in  a  longit  lidlnal  manner,  extending 
from  Just  above  the  duct  on  one  side  to  the 
same  point  on  th<  opposite  side.  The  head- 
lining material  In  ;he  cabin  area  shall  be  in- 
stalled separately  ftnd  shall  not  Include  the 
Inner  liner.  It  shall  be  Installed  with  typical 
aircraft  extruded  snap-In  molding  Isolated 
from  the  aircraft  structure.  The  overhead 
exhaust  ducts  shall  be  covered  with  identical 
material  used  in  tie  cabin  headUning. 

(b)  Side  Wall:  .1  fabric-backed  vinyl  ma- 
terial, similar  to  tiat  installed  in  the  head- 
lining, may  be  installed  on  all  side  wall  sur- 
faces. The  installation  may  be  separate  from, 
or  attached  to,  th<   acoustic  inner  liner. 

(c)  Dado:  A  fabric-backed  vinyl  material 
similar  to  that  deicrtbed  above  shall  be  in- 
stalled in  the  cat  in.  Thla  installation  may 
be  separate  from,  cr  attached  to,  the  acoustic 
inner  liner.  If  tie  installation  requires  a 
hard-backed  surfa:e,  these  panels  shall  then 
be  isolated  from  tie  aircraft  structure. 

(d)  Floor  Covering:  A  lightweight  air- 
craft-type carpet  (one  half  pound  per  sq. 
ft.  max.)  shall  be  Installed  in  the  airplane 
with  provisions  fo^  removal  Independent  of 
the  seats.  Three-eighths  Inch  thick  polyure- 
thane  foam  shall  ae  used  as  underpadding. 
The  carpet  may  bo  retained  by  Velcro  tape. 
Cutouts  around  all  cabin  blow  out  covers 
shall  also  be  instal  ed. 

(e)  Main  Entrance:  An  acoustic  folding 
door  shall  be  InsUlled,  closing  off  the  main 
entrance  stair.  ThLs  door  shall  be  installed 
so  as  to  preclude  acoustic  leaks  along  the 
sides,  top,  and  botom.  Jacking  fittings  shall 
be  stowed  on  the  side  of  the  air  stair. 

(f)  Radio  Rack  ::;over  Panel:  A  radio  rack 
cover  panel  shall  be  Installed  to  close  off  the 
radio  rack  equipment.  The  panel  shall  be 
removable  or  shal  be  easy  to  open  for  the 
piirpose  of  servicing  the  electronic  equip- 
ment. 


(g)  Mid-Relay  Compartment;  The  mid- 
relay  compartment  shall  encompass  that  por- 
tion of  the  fuselage  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cabin  between  stations  169  and  181.  A  door 
shall  enclose  this  area  and  swing  aft.  A  port- 
able oxygen  bottle  shall  be  stowed  on  the 
aft  bulkhead. 

(h)  Survival  Equipment  Stowage  Compart- 
ment: The  survival  equipment  stowage  com- 
partment shall  encompass  that  portion  of  the 
fuselage  on  the  left  side  of  the  cabin  between 
stations  181  and  202.  Stowage  and  tie  down 
provisions  only  shall  be  supplied  for  a  life 
raft  (19"  diameter,  36"  long)  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  compartment.  A  shelf  shall  be 
Installed  above  the  life  raft  for  stowing  life 
vests  for  passengers  and  crew.  A  separate 
door  with  a  positive  latch  shall  be  installed 
to  prevent  shifting  of  life  jackets.  A  folding- 
type  door  shall  close  off  this  area  from  the 
aisle  The  forward  cabin  door  shall  be  lo- 
cated on  the  forward  bulkhead  of  the  com- 
partment. The  door  will  hinge  on  the  right 
side  emd  shall  open  forward.  The  door  shall 
Incorporate  a  lock  and  decompression  blow 
out  featiu-es.  A  portable  oxygen  bottle  and 
a  water  fire  extinguisher  shall  be  Installed  on 
the  aft  side  of  the  compartment. 

(1)  Radio  Navigator  Station:  The  radio/ 
navigator  station  encompasses  that  portion 
of  the  fuselage  on  the  right  side  of  the  cabin 
between  stations  181  and  221,  The  equip- 
ment therein  shall  be  installed  in  a  console 
against  the  forward  cabin  bulkhead  on  the 
right  side.  This  equipment  is  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix A  and  Section  12.  Space  and  power 
for  an  ASR  32  teletypewriter  and  necessary 
controls  shall  be  provided. 

An  intercommunication  system  shall  be 
provided. 

Space  provisions  and  the  necessary  con- 
trols and  indicators  shall  be  provided  for 
Loran.  This  equipment  shall  be  covered  with 
a  ridged  surface  which  folds  down  providing 
an  18  X  24  inch  desk  top.  The  teletype- 
writer shall  be  stowed  forward  of  this  sur- 
face and  shall  slide  aft  when  required. 

A  12  X  18  X  24-lnch  stowage  space  for 
books,  charts  and  the  like  shall  be  provided 
below  the  desk  surface.  Additional  stowage 
space  for  charts,  maps,  a  cup  holder,  and  an 
ash  tray,  shall  be  provided  in  an  outboard 
console. 

Provisions  for  Instruments,  controls, 
switches  and  circuit  breakers  shall  be  In- 
stalled in  the  upper  portion  of  the  console. 
A  pull-out  drawer  shall  be  Installed  on  the 
lower  inboard  side  of  this  console,  near  the 
floor.  This  drawer,  when  closed,  shall  bo 
positively  locked.  It  shall  open  into  the  aisle 
for  easy  access  to  a  tool  box  attached  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  drawer  Itself. 

The  radio/ navigator  seat  shall  be  Installed 
to  allow  proper  operation  of  all  controls, 
switches  and  Instruments. 

(J)  Desk:  A  desk  cabinet  fabricated  of  the 
same  materials  specified  in  paragraph  13.3 
(d),  shall  be  installed  Just  aft  of  the  radio/ 
navigator  station  on  the  right  side,  and  shall 
be  fabricated  into  a  partition  separating  the 
two  stations.  The  desk  shall  be  of  the  pull- 
out  type  (providing  a  smooth  surface  of  18  x 
24  Inches),  sliding  Into  the  cabinet  when 
not  in  use.  It  shall  Include  an  ash  tray  and 
cup  holder.  A  telephone  shall  also  be  in- 
corporated at  the  radio/navigation  station. 

(k)  Console  Table:  One  console  table  shall 
be  Installed  between  the  first  and  second 
windows  on  the  left  side  of  the  cabin.  The 
table  shall  be  the  pull  out-type,  sliding  into 
a  console  when  not  in  use.  Incorporated  in 
the  console  top  shall  be  an  ash  tray  and  a 
cup  holder  for  each  occupant. 

(1)  Seating: 

Swivel  Seat:  One  upholstered  swivel  chair 
shall  be  installed  behind  the  desk.  It  shall 
be  capable  of  tracking  fore  and  aft,  and  re- 
clining. Both  arm  rests  shall  be  made  to  stow 
into  the  seat  cushion.  A  plug-in  head  rest 
and  a  seat  belt  shall  also  be  Incorporated. 

Fixed  Crew  Seat:  One  single,  fixed  uphol- 
stered  seat  shall   be   Installed    behind   the 


radio/ navigator  console.  This  chair  shall 
have  a  maximum  recline  of  15*  and  both 
arm  rests  shall  be  capable  of  stowing  into 
the  seat  cushions.  A  plug-in  head  rest,  com- 
bination seat  belt  and  adjustable  shoulder 
harness  shall  also  be  insUlled.  Both  the 
shoulder  harness  and  seat  belt  shall  be 
locked  into  position  by  a  single  buckle  at- 
tachment. 

Aft  Pacing  Seat:  One  upholstered,  single 
aft-facing  seat  shall  be  installed  In  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  cabin,  left  hand  side,  adja- 
cent to  the  first  window.  This  chair  shall 
have  reclining  features  and  both  arm  rests 
shall  be  capable  of  stowing  into  the  seat 
cushion.  A  plug-in  head  rest  and  a  matching 
seat  belt  shall  also  be  provided. 

Forward  Pacing  Seat:  Four  single,  forward- 
facing,  upholstered  seats  shall  be  Installed 
as  shown  on  Grumman  drawing  1159F207  P. 
These  seats  shall  be  fixed  and  shall  have  re- 
clining features.  All  arm  rests  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  stowing  into  the  seat  cushion  Plug- 
in  head  rests  and  a  matching  seat  belt  ohall 
also  be  provided  with  each  chair.  The  single 
seats  located  on  the  right  hand  side,  adjacent 
to  the  third  and  fourth  windows,  shall  also 
have  a  folding  food  tray  Incorporated  in  the 
aft  portion  of  the  seat  back.  The  seat  adja- 
cent to  the  third  window  shall  be  supplied 
with  a  food  tray  which  will  plug  into  the 
forward  portion  of  the  arm  rests. 

Double  Seats:  Three  double  forward- 
facing,  upholstered  seats  shall  be  installed 
as  shown  on  Grumman  drawing  1159F207P. 
All  these  seats  shall  be  fixed  and  shall  have 
reclining  features.  All  arm  rests  shall  be 
capable  of  stowing  into  the  seat  cushion  and 
shall  be  equipped  with  ash  trays.  Plug-ln 
head  rests  and  matching  seat  belt  shall  also 
be  provided  for  each  passenger  place.  The 
seats  adjacent  to  the  third  and  fourth  win- 
dows shall  have  folding  food  trays  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  aft  portion  of  the  seat  back. 
The  seat  adjacent  to  the  third  window  shall 
also  be  supplied  with  food  trays  which  will 
plug  Into  the  forward  portion  of  the  arm 
rest. 

All  seats  shall  be  approved  for  take-off 
and  landing,  and  shall  meet  all  P.A.A.  re- 
quirements. The  weight  of  these  seats  shall 
not  exceed  the  weights  spelled  out  in  para- 
graph =  Z. 

(m)  Passenger  Coat  Closet:  A  coat  closet 
shall  encompass  that  portion  of  the  fuselage 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  cabin  between 
station  4583^  and  station  500%.  A  remov- 
able shelf  shall  be  installed  in  the  upper 
portion  of  this  compartment.  Suspended 
from  this  shelf  shall  be  a  lightweight  coat 
rod.  An  adequate  number  of  quality  coat 
hsmgers  and  adequate  hat  space  shall  be 
provided.  A  lightweight  pull  curtain  shall  bo 
Installed  on  the  aisle  side  of  the  coat  closet. 

(n)  Carry-on  Baggage:  A  compartment  for 
carry-on  baggage  shall  encompass  that  por- 
tion of  the  fuselage  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  cabin  between  stations  500^4  and 
53934.  One  shelf  and  retention  netting  shall 
also  be  provided.  TVo  114  cu.  ft.  passenger 
oxygen  bottles  shall  be  Installed  under  the 
shelf  of  this  compartment. 

(o)  Hand  Rail:  A  hand  rail  shall  be  in- 
stalled as  part  of  a  valance  panel,  and  located 
just  above  the  cabin  windows.  It  shall  run 
the  entire  length  of  the  cabin  on  each  side 
of  the  passenger  area.  The  valance  shall 
house  recessed  cold  air  outlets,  reading 
lights,  passenger  oxygen  stowage  bins  and 
the  Individual  passenger  ordinance  lights. 
The  valance  shall  also  conceal  the  cabin  In- 
direct lighting  and  the  top  curtain  track. 
Emergency  exit  lights  and  emergency  exit 
Instructions  shall  also  be  Incorporated  In  this 
valance  over  each  of  the  four  exit  windows. 

(p)  Window  Curtains  and  Shades:  Fixed 
window  curtains  shall  be  installed  between 
all  cabin  windows.  Tinted  roll-up  window 
shades  shall  also  be  installed  to  cover  each 
cabin  window. 

(q)  Window  Frames:  Window  frames  shall 
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be  insUlled  at  each  cabin  window  and  shall 
be  acuoetlcally  treated  In  accordance  with 
Ortimman  Gulfstream  Outfitting  Spec  AE- 
159-1-21. 

(r)  Aft  Cabin  Bulkhead:  A  lightweight 
honeycomb  bulkhead  door  shall  be  installed 
at  station  45834.  This  door  shall  Incorporate 
a  lock  and  decompression  blow  out  feature. 
The  door  shall  be  hinged  on  the  left  hand 
side  and  swing  aft.  A  partition  shall  be  fabri- 
cated forward  of  thU  bulkhead  on  the  right 
side  to  stow  the  tow  bar. 

(8)  First  Aid  Kits:  A  first  aid  kit  shall  be 
provided  adjacent  to  the  jump  seat. 

13.3.2  Galley:  An  "L"  shaped  step-in 
galley  shall  encompass  that  portion  of  the 
fuselage  on  the  cabin  between  station  458% 
and  station  500*4.  This  galley  shall  be 
equipped  to  serve  hot  or  cold  meals  to  12 
paasengers  and  a  crew  of  four. 

(a)  Liquid  Containers:  Two  hot  or  cold 
one-gallon  capacity  tanks  shall  be  Included. 

( b)  Oven :  One  slx-tray  warming  oven  with 
thermoetatlc  controls  shall  be  Installed. 

(c)  Hot  Cups:  Two  hot  cups  shall  be  In- 
stalled with  typical  timer  controls. 

(d)  Tray  Carriers:  Dinner  service  trays, 
plastic  dishes  and  stainless  steel  tableware 
shall  also  be  provided  for  16  passengers. 

(e)  Ice  Container:  One  ice  container  shall 
be  Installed.  It  shall  be  self-contained  and 
removable   from  the  aircraft   for  servicing. 

(f)  Paper  Cup  and  Towel  Dispenser:  One 
paper  cup  and  towel  dispenser  shall  be  pro- 
vided. 

(g)  Storage  Area:  Adequate  drawers  and 
shelves  shall  be  provided  for  miscellaneous 
galley  supplies. 

( h)  Sink  and  Drain :  A  sink,  which  can  be 
manually  drained  overboard,  shall  be  pro- 
vided In  the  counter  top, 

(1)  Control  Panel:  A  control  panel  shall 
be  Installed  for  all  component  controls  In  the 
galley. 

13.3.2  Lavatory:  The  lavatory  shall  en- 
compass that  portion  of  the  fuselage  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  cabin  between  500^4 
and  the  factory-installed  bulkhead  at  station 
539%.  A  door  shall  be  hinged  on  the  for- 
ward end  of  this  compartment  and  shall 
swing  Inboard. 

(a)  Toilet:  A  single  fiush-type  chemical 
toilet  shall  be  installed.  This  unit  shall  in- 
clude a  cover  and  a  shroud  and  be  easily 
removable  for  servicing.  A  vent  to  the  over- 
board exhaust  system  shall  be  provided. 

( b )  Water  Tanks :  Two  one-gallon  capacity 
water  tanks  shall  be  provided  and  connected 
by  flexible  plumbing  to  a  faucet  assembly  on 
the  counter  and  over  the  sink. 

(c)  Sink  and  Drain:  A  sink,  which  can  be 
manually  drained  overboard,  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  counter  surface. 

(d)  Paper  Dispensers:  Papel  Towel  and 
self-contained  toilet  paper  dispensers  shall 
be  provided. 

(e)  Trash  Containers:  One  self-contained 
trash  container  with  a  spring-loaded  access 
door  shall  be  built  Into  the  vanity  cabinet. 

(f )  Vanity  Cabinet:  A  vanity  cabinet  and 
counter  shall  be  Installed  In  the  lavatory.  It 
shall  contain  the  sink,  paper  and  towel  dis- 
penser and  the  trash  container  and  shall 
have  adequate  storage  provisions  for  miscel- 
laneous lavatory  supplies.  An  oxygen  mask 
stowage  bin,  a  self-contained  ash  tray  and  a 
28-volt  electric  razor  and  outlet  shall  also  be 
provided. 

(g)  Mirror:  A  lightweight  mirror  shall  be 
Installed, 

13.4  Baggage  Compartment:  The  baggage 
compartment  encompasses  that  portion  of 
the  fuselage  between  the  bulkhead  at  station 
539%  and  the  pressure  dome.  It  shall  be 
finished  In  wear-resistant  materials,  A  door 
shall  be  Installed  at  station  539%,  opening 
hinging  on  the  left  hand  side  and  swinging 
aft.  Tie-down  cargo  provisions  shall  be  In- 
stalled in  the  floor.  The  floor  shall  be  covered 
with  a  vinyl  coated  fabric  such  as  Durug  or 
its  equivalent.  A  smoke  detector  system,  com- 


prised of  an  electrically-actuated  air  evacua- 
tion motor,  shall  be  plumbed  to  an  eyeball 
air  outlet  above  the  pilot's  head  In  the  cock- 
pit. A  circuit  breaker  for  this  system  shall 
also  be  Installed  in  the  cockpit.  Overnight 
engine  plugs  and  an  engine  pressure  oiler 
shall  also  be  provided. 

Revisions   to    Specitications 
Preface 

Following  herein  are  amendments  to  the 
Grumman  Model  1159  Detail  Specification  for 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Long  Range 
Transport,  designated  LRT-1,  dated  Febru- 
ary, 1968.  Each  paragraph  supersedes  an  iden- 
tically-numbered paragraph  in  the  basic 
specification  or  represents  an  item  to  be 
specifically  added  or  deleted  at  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  At  no  time  are 
changes  to  be  made  unless  specified  in  this 
addendum  or  the  revisions  thereto. 

7.9  Interior  Lighting:  Lighting  shall  be 
provided  as  follows: 

(a)  Entrance  and  Companionway:  An  en- 
trance light  directed  at  the  fioor  is  located 
on  the  bulkhead  Inside  the  boarding  door.  A 
dome  light  shall  be  located  In  the  compan- 
ionway headllner.  Three  (3)  step  lights  shall 
be  Installed  in  the  alrstair  door.  The  battery- 
operated  exit  light  over  the  main  entrance 
door  shall  be  utilized. 

(b)  Main  Cabin  Lights:  Indirect  incan- 
descent lights  shall  be  installed  behind  the 
service  duct  panels  on  both  sides  of  the  air- 
craft. These  are  controlled  by  a  switch  which 
allows  off.  low.  or  high  intensity.  Separate 
controls  shall  be  Installed  for  lighting  the 
foremost  cabin  compartment.  Fluorescent 
lights  shall  be  installed  In  the  galley,  lava- 
tory, and  the  afts  decks.  Passenger  reading 
lights  shall  be  provided  at  each  passenger 
place.  Passenger  warning  lights  with  chime 
(FASTEN  SEAT  BELTS  and  NO  SMOKING) 
shall  be  located  on  the  forward  and  aft  bulk- 
heads. These  fixtures  shall  also  Include  exit 
lights.  Battery-operated,  Impact-actuated 
exit  lights  shall  be  located  over  each  escape 
window  and  door.  A  flush  spotlight  shall 
also  be  provided  over  the  conference  table. 

(c)  Galley  Lights:  Adequate  work  lighting 
shall  be  provided  in  the  galley. 

(d)  Lavatory  Lights:  Fluorescent  lights 
shall  be  located  on  each  side  of  the  lavatory. 
A  "Return  to  Seat"  warning  light  shall  be 
Installed  above  the  vanity  cabinet. 

(e)  Baggage  Compartment  Light;  An  ex- 
plosion-proof, protected  dome  light  shall  be 
Installed  In  the  headlining. 

(f)  Night  Lights:  Four  (4)  blue  tinted 
night  lights  shall  be  distributed  throughout 
the  aircraft. 

(g)  Switches:  Switches  and  controls  for  all 
lights  shall  be  conveniently  located,  and 
shall  be  Identified  with  a  placard  or  en- 
graving. 

(h)  Desk:  Fluorescent  lighting  shall  be 
provided  for  the  desk. 


13.0 


FLIGHT  DECK  AND  CABIN  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS 


13.1.4  Jump  Seats:  Two  jump  seats  shall 
be  installed,  one  under  the  radio  rack  Just 
aft  of  the  cockpit,  and  one  Immediately  be- 
hind the  aft  cabin  bulkhead,  left  hand  side. 
These  seats  shall  be  approved  for  take-off 
and  landing.  A  fold  out  work  table  and  chart 
stowage  space  shall  be  Installed  convenient 
to  the  operator  at  the  forward  jump  seat. 

13.3  Main  Cabin:  The  cabin  Interior  shall 
be  completed  and  arranged  in  accordance 
with  Grumman  drawing  1159F217P  "A".  The 
materials  used  to  finish  the  Interior  shall  be 
chosen  for  durability  and  ease  of  mainte- 
nance, with  weight  also  a  major  considera- 
tion, and  shall  conform  to  appropriate  F.A.A. 
regulations.  Sample  color  scheme  and  finish 
materials  shall  be  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  for  approval.  All  mate- 
rials which  do  not  Inherently  meet  F.A.A. 
flreproofing  requirements  shall  receive  a  per- 
manent-type   flreprooflng    treatment.    Burn 


test  results  on  all  material   used  shall   be 
submitted  to  the  customer. 

(a)  Basic  Construction  Materials:  All 
bulkheads,  doors  and  cabinetry  shall  be  fabri- 
cated of  lightweight  materials  equivalent  m 
weight  to  honeycomb  sandwich  panels.  One- 
quarter  and  one-half  inch  thickness  shall  be 
used  as  required,  reinforced  where  necessary. 
The  use  of  sheet  metal  screws  shall  be  per- 
mitted only  by  approval  of  the  customer. 

(b)  General  Trim:  Fine  hardwoods  and 
anodlzed  aluminum  shall  be  used  for  trim. 
Silver,  gold  satin  finish  anodizing,  plating, 
natural  stainless  steel  or  paint  may  be  used 
as  required. 

(c)  Bulkhead  Coverings:  A  decorative 
treatment  utilizing  wood-grained  formica, 
as  selected  by  the  customer,  shall  be  used 
on  the  bulkheads  to  provide  supplementary 
soundproofing.  Decorative  emblems  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  shall  be  Installed  on  either  side 
of  the  bulkhead,  as  determined  by  protocol. 
Sample  emblems  shall  be  submitted.  A  deco- 
rative, twelve-hour  clock  shall  be  installed 
on  the  forward  cabin  bulkhead  L.  H.  side. 
Provisions  for  a  crew  name  plate  shall  be 
made  on  the  R.  H.  bulkhead. 

(d)  Furniture  Finish:  All  surfaces  shall 
be  i;i2"  thick  aircraft  weight  formica  or 
equivalent.  All  molding  and  other  wood 
parts  shall  be  solid,  fine  hardwoods  to  match 
the   predominant   wood-grained   formica. 

(e)  Soundproofing  and  Insulation:  The 
main  cabin  area  shall  be  sounc^nroofed  and 
insulated  in  accordance  with  Grumman 
Gulfstream  II  General  Outflttlig  Specifica- 
tion No.  AE-159-I-21.  except  thiat  Coustlfab 
(lead  vinyl  material)  shall  be  Installed  un- 
der the  rug  between  Stations  204  and  459 
only. 

13.3.1  Passenger  Area:  The  passenger  area 
shall  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  Grum- 
man drawing  1159F217P  "A"  and  completed 
as  follows. 

(a)  Headllner:  A  fabric-backed  vinyl  ma- 
terial shall  be  installed  throughout  the  en- 
tire passenger  area.  The  headllner  In  the 
entrance  and  companionway  shall  be  In- 
stalled In  a  transverse  manner,  either  sepa- 
rate from,  or  attached  to,  the  acoustic  Inner 
liner.  The  headllner  covering  the  overhead 
radio  rack  terminal  panels  shall  be  remov- 
able for  easy  access  to  the  terminals.  The 
headllner  In  the  cabin  shall  be  Installed  In 
a  longitudinal  manner,  extending  from  just 
above  the  duct  on  one  side  to  the  same  point 
on  the  other  side.  The  headlining  material 
In  the  cabin  area  shall  be  Installed  separately 
and  shall  not  Include  the  Inner  liner.  It  shall 
be  installed  with  typical  aircraft  extruded 
snap-In  molding  Isolated  from  the  aircraft 
structure.  The  overhead  exhaust  ducts  shall 
be  covered  with  identical  material  used  in  the 
cabin  headlining. 

(b)  Side  Wall;  A  fabric-backed  vinyl  ma- 
terial, similar  to  that  Installed  In  the  head- 
lining, may  be  installed  on  all  side  wall 
surfaces.  The  installation  may  be  separate 
from,  or  attached  to.  the  acoustic  inner  liner. 

(c)  Dado;  A  fabric-backed  vinyl  material, 
similar  to  that  described  above,  shall  be  in- 
stalled in  the  cabin.  This  Installation  may 
be  separate  from,  or  attached  to,  the  acoustic 
inner  liner.  If  the  Installation  requires  a 
hard-backed  surface,  these  panels  shall  then 
be  Isolated  from  the  aircraft  structure. 

(d)  Floor  Covering:  A  lightweight  aircraft- 
type  carpet  ('4  pound  per  sq.  ft.  max.)  shall 
be  Installed  in  the  airplane  with  provisions 
for  removal  Independent  of  the  seats.  Three- 
eighth  Inch  thick  polyurethane  foam  shall 
be  used  as  underpadding.  The  carpet  may  be 
retained  by  Velcro  tape.  Cutouts  around  all 
cabin  blow  out  covers  shall  also  be  Installed. 

(e)  Main  Entrance:  An  acoustic  folding 
door  shall  be  Installed,  closing  off  the  main 
entrance  stair.  This  door  shall  be  installed 
so  as  to  preclude  acoustic  leaks  along  the 
sides,  top,  and  bottom.  Jacking  fittings  shall 
be  stowed  on  the  side  of  the  air  stair. 
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(f)  Radio  Rack  Caver  Panel:  A  radio  rack 
cover  panel  shall  bB  Installed  to  cloee  off 
the  radio  rack  equipment.  The  panel  shall 
be  easy  to  open  for  the  purpose  of  servicing 
the  electronic  equlpr  lent. 

(g)  Mid-Relay  Compartment:  The  mid- 
relay  compartment  s^all  encompass  that  por- 
tion of  the  fuselagoj  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cabin  between  Stations  169  and  181.  The  same 
acoustic  folding  do<ir  used  to  close  off  the 
main  entrance  shall  be  used  to  close  off  this 
compartment.  A  por;able  oxygen  bottle  shall 
be  stowed  In  this  compartment  on  the  bulk- 
head at  Station  181. 

(h)  Storage  and  Ooat  Closets:  Two  areas 
shall  be  provided  a^  closets.  They  shall  be 
located  between  the  bulkhead  at  Stations  181 
and  204.  The  closel  on  the  left  hand  side 
shall  have  a  removi.ble  coat  rack  to  enable 
the  area  to  be  used  for  survival  equipment  on 
overwater  flights;  itountlng  provisions  only 
for  three  seven  man  raft*  (PN  MB-7)  shall 
be  InstaUed.  A  water  Are  extinguisher  shall  be 
installed  on  the  aft  #de  of  this  compartment. 

(l)  seating:  Seat^  shall  be  provided  for  a 
maximum  of  twelve  (12)  passengers  and 
four  (4)  crew  memters  as  follows: 

(1)  Single  Swlve,  Seats:  Six  (6)  single 
swivel  seate  shall  be  provided  in  the  cabin 
four  forward  and  :wo  aft.  They  shall  be 
manufactured  by  Cvstom  Products  and  shall 
have  recline  and  swivel  provisions.  The 
forward  four-seat  airangement  shall  provide 
sleeolng  accommodations  for  two  passengers, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  cabltL  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  seats  at  Station  272',  shall  be 
capable  of  tracking  forward  and  aft  with 
full  berthable  recllAe.  The  two  seats  aft  In 
the  cabin  shall  alsc  be  capable  of  tracking 
forward  and  aft  and  shall  recline,  though  not 
to  a  berthable  posltK  in. 

(21  Double  Seats:  Two  (2)  double  seats 
shall  be  installed,  one  forward- facing  and 
one  aft-facing.  These  seats  shall  be  styled  in 
the  same  manner  (.s  the  swivel  seats,  and 
manufactured  by  Custom  Products.  They 
shall  include  recllns  provisions  and  remov- 
able, adjustable  heid  rests.  ^  „  ^    ,„ 

(3)  Divan.  A  twof place  divan  shall  be  in- 
stalled on  the  right  hand  side  opposite  the 
conference  table  ard  shall  be  approved  for 
take-off  and  landing  The  consoles  on  both 
sides  of  this  divan  iihall  be  an  Integral  part 
of  this  installation  Stowage  provisions  for 
blankets  shall  be  made  under  the  divan. 

All  seats  shall  bo  upholstered  with  ma- 
terials selected  by  ihe  customer.  The  fabri- 
cation of  this  installation  shall  also  be  ap- 
Droved  bv  the  custamer.  All  seats  shall  be 
approved'for  take-ol  and  landing,  and  shall 
meet  all  PA.A.  reqi  Irements.  MounUng  and 
space  provisions  for  life  Jackets  (P.N  AV-2A) 
shall  be  Installed  urder  each  seat  convenient 
to  all  passengers. 

(1)  Hand  Rail:  i.  hand  rail  shall  be  In- 
stalled as  part  of  a  v  alance  panel,  and  located 
lust  above  the  cabin  windows.  It  shall  run  the 
entire  length  of  ths  cabin  on  each  side  of 
the  passenger  area.  The  valance  shall  house 
recessed  cold  air  outlets,  reading  lights,  call 
buttons,  and  passenger  oxygen  stowage  bins. 
The  valance  shall  also  conceal  the  cabin 
indirect  lighting  ard  the  top  curtain  track 
Emergency  exit  Ug  its  and  emergency  exit 
Instructions  shall  al  >o  be  Incorporated  In  this 
valance  over  each  cf  the  four  exit  windows. 

(k)  Window  Curtilns  and  Shades:  Typical 
pleated  and  lined  ci  mains  mounted  top  and 
bottom  with  nylon  anchor  tabs  shall  be 
fabricated  and  listalled  between  each 
window.  Tabs  shall  se  snap  mounted  for  ease 
of  removal.  A  second  set  of  curtains  shall  also 
be  furnished  by  th*  Distributor.  Each  main 
cabin  window  shal|  be  equipped  with  one 
roll-up  shade.  The  fchades  shall  be  Infinitely 
adjustable  from  full  open  to  full  closed,  and 
when  open  shall  lie  retractable  to  a  con- 
cealed position.  Thai  shades  shall  be  Installed 
so  that  the  soundproofing  Installation  shall 
not  be  compromised- 

(1)  Window  Pramee:  Window  frames  shall 


be  Installed  at  each  cabin  window  and  shall 
be  acoustically  treated  In  accordance  with 
Grumman  Gulistream  II  Outfitting  Specifi- 
cation No,  AE-159-I-21,  and  shall  be  so  in- 
stalled as  to  preclude  acovistlc  leaks. 

(m)  Aft  Cabin  Bulkhead:  A  lightweight 
honeycomb  bulkhead  door  shall  b«  Installed 
at  Station  458^4.  This  door  shall  Incor- 
porate a  lock  and  decompression  blow  out 
feature.  The  door  shall  be  hinged  on  the  right 
hand  side  swing  aft. 

(n)  First  Aid  Kits:  A  first  aid  kit  shall  be 
provided  adjacent  to  the  aft  Jump  seat. 

(o)  Folding  Tables :  Two  (2)  folding  tables 
shall  be  Installed  between  the  two  sets  of 
forward  single  seats.  These  tables  shall  pivot 
to  a  vertical  recessed  position  against  the 
dado  when  not  in  use. 

(p»  Fold  Out  Desks:  Two  (2)  fold  out 
desks  shall  be  installed  against  the  aft 
bulkhead.  The  writing  surface  shall  pivot  to 
a  vertical  position  against  the  bulkhead 
when  not  in  use.  A  side  shelf,  recessed  In 
the  dado,  shall  be  Incorporated.  A  fluorescent 
light  shall  flood  the  writing  surface  when  in 
use.  A  handset  shall  be  located  In  the  right 
hand  desk  side  console.  A  control  panel,  con- 
taining switches  for  the  cabin  indirect  lights 
and  a  tape  volume  control,  shall  be  Installed 
In  the  left  hand  desk  unit. 

(q)  Conference  Table:  One  conference 
table  shall  be  Installed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  aircraft  between  the  two  double  seats. 
Folding  leaves  shall  permit  easy  access  to  the 
inboard  and  outboard  seats.  The  underside 
of  the  leaves  shall  be  especially  padded  so 
that  the  table  will  remain  In  place  upon 
take-off  and  landing.  Two  glassholders  and 
one  ash  tray  shall  be  Installed  on  both  the 
Inboard  and  outboard  ends  of  the  table.  The 
surface  of  the  table  shall  be  finished  with  a 
decorative  panel.  A  special  formed  leg  shall 
be  Installed  to  support  the  Inboard  end  of 
the  table. 

(r)  Utility  Cabinets:  Utility  cabinets  shall 
be  provided  fore  and  aft  of  the  two-place 
divan  and  shall  form  the  enclosure  for  the 
divan.  The  forward  section  of  the  cabinet 
shall  include  storage  drawers.  The  storage 
drawer  shall  be  supplied  with  a  lock  and 
key.  The  aft  cabinet  shall  Include  provisions 
for  storage  of  liquid  refreshments,  soft 
drinks,  glasses.  Ice  and  utensils  and  miscel- 
laneous supplies.  Access  shall  be  through 
lift-up.  slide-back  lids.  This  cabinet  shall  also 
be  supplied  with  a  lock  and  key. 

(SI  Magazine  Racks:  Two  (2)  magazine 
racks  shall  be  installed,  one  on  each  side  be- 
low the  second  window. 

(t)  Ashtrays/Glas&holders:  Ashtrays  and 
glassholders  shall  be  conveniently  located  for 
each  single  seat;  for  double-seat  occupants, 
they  shall  be  Installed  In  the  conference 
table. 

(u)  Cabin  Partition:  A  partition  shall  be 
Installed  at  Station  297  between  the  four 
forward  swivel  seats  and  the  grouping  of 
double  seats  at  the  conference  table.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  partition  shall  be  fixed 
to  the  aircraft  and  shall  contain  provisions 
for  two  (2)  waste  containers.  The  upper  por- 
tion shall  be  a  removable  opaque  decorative 
panel.  A  tight  fitting  curtain  shall  be  in- 
stalled over  the  opening. 

13.3.2  Galley:  An  "L"  shaped  step-in  gal- 
ley shall  encompass  that  portion  of  the  fuse- 
lage on  the  cabin  between  Station  45834  and 
Station  5013/4  R.  H.  side.  This  galley  shall  be 
equipped  to  serve  hot  or  cold  meals  to  12 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  four.  All  equipment 
required  for  galley  service  shall  be  located 
within  this  compartment  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Items  (a)  through  (i)  remain  as  In  the 
Detail  Specification. 

13.3.3  Lavatory:  The  lavatory  shall  en- 
compass that  portion  of  the  fuselage  be- 
tween 50/3/4  and  the  factory-Installed  bulk- 
head at  Station  539^4.  A  door  shall  be  hinged 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  compartment 
and  shall  swing  aft.  All  equipment  for  the 


lavatory  shall  be  located  in  this  compart- 
ment unless  otherwise  specified. 

(a)  Toilet:  A  single  fiush-type  chemical 
toilet  shall  be  Installed.  This  unit  shall  In- 
clude a  padded  cover  and  a  shroud,  and  shall 
have  overboard  service  capabilities.  A  vent 
to  the  overboard  exhaust  system  shall  be 
provided. 

(b)  Water  Tanks:  Two  one-gallon  capacity 
water  tanks  shall  be  provided  and  connected 
by  fiexlble  plumbing  to  a  faucet  assembly  on 
the  counter  and  over  the  sink. 

(c)  Sink  and  Drain:  A  sink,  which  can  be 
manually  drained  overboard  shall  be  pro- 
vided In  the  counter  surface. 

(d)  Paper  Dispensers:  Paper  towel  and 
self-contained  toilet  paper  dispensers  shall 
be  provided. 

(e)  Trash  Containers:  One  self-contained 
trash  container  with  a  spring-loaded  access 
door  shall  be  built  Into  the  vanity  cabinet. 

(f)  Vanity  Cabinet:  A  vanity  cabinet  and 
counter  shall  be  installed  In  the  lavatory.  It 
shall  contain  the  sink,  pajaer  and  towel  dis- 
penser -.nd  the  trash  container  and  shall 
have  adequate  storage  provisions  for  mis- 
cellaneous lavatory  supplies.  An  oxygen  mask 
stowage  bin,  a  self-contained  ash  tray  and  a 
60-cycIe  AC  razor  and  outlet  shall  also  be  pro- 
vided. 

(g)  Mirror:  A  lightweight  mirror  shall  be 
Installed. 

13  4  Baggage  Compartment:  The  baggage 
compartment  encompasses  that  portion  of 
the  fuselage  between  the  bvilkhead  at  Sta- 
tion 539^4  and  the  pressure  dome.  It  shall 
be  finished  In  wear-resistant  materials  such 
as  rug.  A  door  shall  be  installed  at  Station 
539^4.  hinging  on  the  right  hand  side  and 
swinging  aft.  Two  shelves  shall  be  Installed. 
one  against  the  pressure  dome,  the  other  on 
the  right  hand  side  extending  from  Station 
539  3'4  back  to  the  aftmost  shelf.  These 
shelves  shall  be  approximately  18"  from  the 
fioor.  The  outboard  shelf  shall  be  made  re- 
movable for  stowage  of  large  equipment.  A 
one-piece  retention  net  shall  be  Installed  to 
contain  all  baggage.  This  net  and  attaching 
hardware  shall  be  easily  removable,  and  shall 
be  capable  of  withstanding  the  required 
loads.  The  fioor  shall  be  covered  with  a  vinyl 
coated  fabric  such  as  Duru;  or  Its  equiva- 
lent. A  smoke  detector  system,  comprised  of 
an  electrically-actuated  air  evacuation 
motor,  shall  be  plumbed  to  an  eyeball  air 
outlet  above  the  pilot's  head  in  the  cockpit. 
A  circuit  breaker  for  this  system  shall  also 
be  installed  In  the  cockpit.  Overnight  engine 
plugs  and  an  engine  pressure  oiler  shall  also 
be  provided. 


PERSONS  OVER  65  DESERVE  UN- 
LIMITED MEDICAL  AND  DRUG  EX- 
PENSE DEDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spiraling  cost  of  medical  care,  including 
drugs,  hospital  care,  and  doctor  bills,  hits 
elderly  and  retired  persons  especially 
hard.  Their  incomes  are  fixed  and  do  not 
increase  with  the  cost  of  living  to  meet 
rising  medical  costs. 

Under  present  law,  only  those  medical 
expenses  which  exceed  3  percent  of  a 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income,  plus 
50  percent  of  health  insurance  premiums 
up  to  $150,  are  deductible  expenses.  Only 
those  drug  costs  which  exceed  1  percent 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
are  included  in  determining  the  3 -per- 
cent medical  care  deductible  expenses. 

Persons  over  65  previously  could  deduct 
all  medical  and  drug  expenses,  but  the 
law  was  changed  by  the  89th  Congress  to 
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Impose  the  3-  and  1 -percent  floors  on 
persons  over  65,  Just  as  they  apply  to  per- 
sons under  65. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  restore  to  persons  over  65,  the  im- 
Umited  medical  and  drug  deduction.  The 
bill  would  also  permit  a  taxpayer,  under 
65,  who  pays  medical  or  drug  bills  for  his 
dependent  parents  or  spouse  over  65,  the 
same  unlimited  deduction  for  these  items 
to  be  granted  persons  over  65. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  persons  over  65  who 
have  contributed  immeasurably  toward 
making  our  country  the  great  and  boun- 
tiful Nation  it  is,  deserve  this  tax  relief. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  give  it  early  approval. 


CURBING  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU 
(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and  to   revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Joined  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Betts)  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  curb 
the  prying  eye  of  the  Census  Bureau.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
fight  that  he  has  led  so  well  against  the 
all-Inclusive  census  form  Americans  will 
face  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  census 
form  that  all  Americans  will  face  in  1970 
Is  long.  It  is  detailed.  It  is  complex.  It  Is 
all  encompassing.  'Worst  of  all,  answer- 
ing is  mandatory. 

The  proposed  census  questiormaire 
contains  67  categories  and  some  120 
questions— all  requiring  answers  under 
the  threat  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  repeals  the  jail 
sentence  entirely  and  also  removes  the 
SI  GO  fine  from  all  but  six  categories  of 
questions.  Those  categories— requiring 
answers  imder  threat  of  fine — are  the 
following:  First,  name  and  address;  sec- 
ond relationship  to  head  of  household; 
third  sex;  fourth,  date  of  birth;  fifth, 
marital  status;  and  sixth,  visitors  in 
home  at  the  time  of  census. 

Wading  through  the  latest  informa- 
tional copy  of  the  U.S.  census  makes  me 
bristle.  If  I  am  merely  to  give  my  name 
and  address  and  other  vital  informa- 
tion such  as  sex  and  date  of  birth — I  do 
not  mind  in  the  least.  But  when  I  am 
told  in  a  national  census  that  I  am 
forced,  under  threat  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, to  answer  with  whom  I  share  my 
shower — that,  Mr.  Speaker,  dampens  my 
whole  outlook. 

When  the  census  form,  which  to  my 
way  of  thinking  is  basically  a  survey  of 
the  American  home  and  its  occupants, 
takes  on  the  gargantuan  proportions  of 
an  epistle  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  go  through.  I  think  the  emphasis  has 
become  misdirected.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  have  the  interest 
or  patience  to  answer  the  numerous  and 
complex  questions  asked.  I  do  not  think 
either  the  type  of  questions  asked  on  the 
census  form,  or  their  number,  justifies 
making  nonanswering  a  crime  subject  to 
fine  and  Imprisonment.  Questions  re- 
lating to  the  value  of  the  property,  the 
equipment  in  the  home  and  the  appli- 
ances, do  nothing  but  clutter  the  im- 
portant and  vital  questions  a  census  is 
supposed  to  answer. 
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If  questions  other  than  those  six  cate- 
gories named  in  my  bill  are  going  to  be 
asked,  such  as  with  whom  I  share  my 
shower,  how  I  enter  my  home,  and  where 
I  lived  in  October  of  1962,  they  should 
appear  on  a  separate  form  and  should 
be  voluntary.  If  the  Government,  re- 
search organizations,  and  the  academi- 
cians want  a  complete  sociological  sur- 
vey done,  let  it  be  done  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  American  dweller  and  not 
under  force  of  law  requiring  a  manda- 
tory answer. 

Plans  for  the  1970  decennial  census 
are  now  being  finalized,  and  the  Census 
Bureau  officials  have  ruled  out  changes 
in  the  form.  This  r.ttitude  forces  the 
Congress  to  assert  its  hand  in  revising 
and  reforming  the  mandatory  features 
of  the  census  form.  I,  for  one,  hope  that 
when  Census  Day  U.S.A.— April  1, 
1970 — rolls  around,  Americans  will  not 
be  forced  under  threat  of  law  to  submit 
to  these  extensive  questions.  The  prog- 
ress of  this  legislation  last  session,  when 
the  Senate  pas.sed  a  bill  repealing  the 
jail  sentence  penalty  on  all  questions, 
speaks  well  for  the  outlook  of  this  bill. 
But  Congress  must  act  with  dispatch  to 
assure  that  the  mandatory  nature  of  the 
questions,  on  all  but  the  six  listed  cate- 
gories, will  be  removed. 

I  hope  Congress  will  give  this  legisla- 
tion early  consideration. 


THE   NIXON    INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 

(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inauguration  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  last  Monday  noon  provided  a  most 
inspiring  hour  for  all  Americans.  The 
quiet  eloquence  of  our  new  President's 
address  was  the  highlight  of  the  historic 
ceremony.  As  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
commented  on  Tuesday : 

The  address  was  a  spendld  way  for  the  37th 
President  to  begin  his  administration.  With 
peace  at  home  and  abroad  its  central  theme, 
the  speech  reflected  the  Idealism  and  spirit 
of  conciliation  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  he  hopes 
to  impart  to  the  presidency. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  for  January  21 
reads: 


He  was  deliberately  low  keyed,  refraining 
from  the  soaring  promises  which  too  often 
In  the  past  have  laid  the  foundations  for  fu- 
ture disappointments.  There  are  limits  to 
what  the  government  can  do,  he  said,  and  by 
saying  this  he  should  have  laid  to  rest  the 
fantasies  of  those  Americans  who  believe 
miracles  can  be  accomplished  in  Washington. 

And  with  his  calm  delivery,  and  his  refer- 
ence to  a  "fever  of  words,"  President  Nixon 
attempted  to  quiet  the  loud  and  angry  shout- 
ing of  protesters  and  dissenters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
on  Tuesday  concluded  its  laudatory  edi- 
torial on  President  Nixon's  inaugural  ad- 
dress with  these  words: 

How  wonderful  it  could  be — for  a  change — 
If  we  could  meet  some  of  these  problems  as 
exciting  challenges,  if  we  could  become  a 
rational  society,  if  we  could  replace  some  of 
the  present  grlmness  with  something  close 
to  an  era  of  good  feeling.  As  our  new  Presi- 
dent suggested,  we  have  the  means;  the  will 


is  there  to  be  expressed;  the  heart  of  America 
is  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  three  editorials  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorials  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Jan.  21. 
1969] 
PREsroENT  Nixon  :  The  Begin  nino 
The   soft-spoken   and   eloquent   Inaugural 
address  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  Monday  w.is  a 
splendid  way  for  the  37th  President  to  begin 
hlB  administration.  With  peace  at  home  and 
abroad  Us  central  theme,  the  speech  reflected 
the  idealism  and  spirit  of  conciliation  Mr. 
Nixon  has  said  he  hopes  to  impart  to  the 
presidency.    Absent    were    the    slogans    and 
catch  phrases  so  common  to  his  past  speeches. 
In  his  •■summons  to  greatness,"  Mr.  Nixon 
offered  some  pledges  and  challenges  to  the 
American  people: 

A  pledge  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace. 

A  pledge  to' press  urgently  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  "full  employment,  better  housing, 
excellence  in  education.  In  rebuilding  otir 
cities  and  Improving  our  rural  areas,  in  pro- 
testing OUT  environment  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life." 

A  pledge  that  government  will  listen  "to 

the  Injured  voices,  the  anxious  voices,  the 

voices  that  have  despaired  of  being  heard." 

A  challenge  to  Americans  to  listen  more 

and  shout  less. 

A  challenge  to  Americans,  Individually, 
to  reach  out  to  their  neighbors,  "helping, 
caring,  doing." 

A  challenge  to  Americans  "to  give  life  to 
what  Is  In  the  l.iw.  to  ensure  at  last  that  as 
all  are  born  equal  In  dignity  before  God. 
all  are  born  equal  In  dignity  before  man." 
But  the  Ideals  and  "the  better  angles  of 
our  nattire'"  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  referred 
must  also  be  translated,  on  many  occasions 
In  the  next  four  years,  into  speciflc  proposals 
to  Congress  and  into  specific  executive  de- 
cisions. It  is  one  thing  to  talk  of  a  willing- 
ness "to  reduce  the  burden  of  arms";  it  will 
be  quite  another  to  override  the  demands 
and  pressures  of  the  Pentagon  and  Its  allies  In 
Congress  and  the  military-industrial  estab- 
lishment of  which  Gen.  Elsenhower  warned 
m  his  farewell  message.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk 
of  "black  and  white  together,  as  one  nation"; 
it  will  be  another  matter  to  fund  enforce- 
ment of  anti-dlscrlmlnation  laws  or  to  do 
away  with  the  causes  of  ghettos. 

To  questions  like  these,  another  four  years 
remain  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  give  his  answers. 
Right  now  it  is  enough  to  say  that  our  new 
President  has  begun  well. 


I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Jan.  21.  19691 
RiCH.\RD  Nixon's  Inaugural 

The  transition  has  been  completed.  The 
President-elect  Is  now  the  President.  And 
with  the  change  has  come  a  change  in  the 
tone  and  pace  of  the  nation's  leadership. 

Richard  Nixon  set  that  tone  In  his  In- 
augural address.  He  was  deliberately  low 
keyed,  refraining  from  the  soaring  promises 
which  too  often  In  the  past  have  laid  the 
foundations  for  future  disappointments. 
There  are  limits  to  what  the  government  can 
do,  he  said,  and  by  saving  this  he  should  have 
laid  to  rest  the  fantasies  of  those  Americans 
who  believe  miracles  can  be  accomplished  m 
Washington. 

And  with  his  calm  delivery,  and  his  refer- 
ence to  a  "fever  of  words,"  President  Nixon 
attempted  to  quiet  the  loud  and  angry  shout- 
ing of  protesters  and  dissenters.  There  will 
be  more  listening  to  the  voices  of  anguish 
and  despair  in  his  administration,  he  prom- 
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Ised,  and  less  "Inflated  rhetoric."  This  would 
be  a  welcome  chajnge  from  a  period  when  too 
many  voices  havai  been  raised — angry,  unrea- 
sonable, empty  folcea — and  too  lew  people 
have  really  been  pstenlng. 

The  President  Will  be  a  "listener,"  too.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  he  Indicated.  He 
called  for  open  lines  of  communication  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  hinting  he  would  be 
willing  to  talk,  aiid  listen,  to  all  nations.  But 
as  If  to  calm  thoie  who  fear  for  the  nation's 
safety,  he  pledged  that  the  United  States  will 
be  "as  strong  aslwe  need  to  be  for  as  long 
as  we  need  to  be* 

It  was,  as  Robdrt  Pinch,  his  long-time  as- 
sociate and  Cabinet  appointee,  remarked, 
"pure  Nixon."  It  i?as  a  pragmatic,  deliberate 
Inaugural  message,  with  none  of  the  emo- 
tional appeals  characteristic  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  spe<ches  on  the  same  occasion. 
That  may  be  wbikt  the  nation  needs  at  this 
moment  in  hlstciry — a  period  of  calmness 
that  will  permit  :he  healing  of  wounds  and 
an  end  to  dlvlslvtness. 


|P^om  the  ^t.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
21,   1969] 
The  HkART  or  Amekica 
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place  as  a  great  President,  for  the  country 
does  not  need  healing. 

We  have  suffered,  as  he  said,  from  a  fever 
of  words,  from  Inflated  rhetoric,  from  angry 
rhetoric  that  fans  discontents  into  hatreds, 
this  last  passing  these  days  as  a  thing  called 
"dialogue." 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another,"  Nixon 
said,  "until  we  stop  shouting  at  one  anoth- 
er— until  we  speak  quietly  enough  so  that 
our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 

Very  good.  Very  difficult.  The  problems, 
such  as  an  unwanted  war.  inflation.  well- 
Intended  social  programs  that  are  adminis- 
trative nightmares,  poverty,  the  increasing 
racial  polarization,  remain. 

But  how  wonderful  it  could  be — for  a 
change — if  we  could  meet  some  of  these 
problems  as  exciting  challenges.  If  we  could 
become  a  rational  society.  If  we  could  replace 
some  of  the  present  g^rimness  with  something 
close  to  an  era  of  good  feeling.  As  oiu-  new 
President  suggested,  we  have  the  means;  the 
will  Is  there  to  be  expressed;  the  heart  of 
America  is  good. 
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PRCXJRESS   IN   VIETNAM 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  newspapers  and 
the  outgoing  Johnson  administration  in 
Washington  conveyed  definite  optimism 
over  what  appears  to  be  progress  toward 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

And  certainly  all  the  world  is  happy 
that  the  Paris  negotiators  finally  de- 
cided what  kind  of  seating  arrangement 
they  could  accept. 

But  last  May  when  the  Paris  talks 
started,  and  again  a  few  days  before  the 
November  election,  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans and  the  world  were  raised  to  high 
levels. 

The  impression  was  given  that  peace 
might  be  achieved  soon.  These  hopes  of 
course,  gradually  proved  to  be  unrealis- 
tic. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  the  same 
thing  happen  again  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  message 
of  the  American  people  when  they  went 
to  the  polls  last  November  was  that  they 
wanted  a  change  in  the  way  Washington 
is  handling  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  voters  said,  in  effect,  "We  have 
taken  the  Government's  word  that  the 
war  is  justified,  and  have  given  it  enor- 
mous support.  But  we  are  not  satisfied 
that  enough  is  being  done  to  get  an  hon- 
orable settlement.  Maybe  an  early  peace 
is  not  possible,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
know  more  about  the  plans  for  peace, 
and  a  right  to  know  that  progress  is  be- 
ing made." 

I  very  much  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  give  the  country  greater  satisfaction 
in  this  regard.  It  is  very  important  that 
he  do  so. 

We  should  know,  for  example,  why 
during  1968  no  fewer  than  67  ships  flying 
the  British  flag  carried  cargoes  to  North 
Vietnam.  England  ought  to  be  able  to 
bring  a  stop  to  this  after  all  these  years, 
or  else  the  American  people  should  know 
the  reason  why  she  cannot. 

We  should  also  end  the  official  silence 
on  the  Russian  ships  and  supplies  going 
to  Hanoi  and  the  fact  that  the  North 
Vietnam  war  effort  is  highly  dependent 
on  Russia's  help. 

Maybe  there  is  little  we  could  do  to 


stop  it,  but  to  ignore  it  Is  to  give  tacit 
approval  to  a  vital  fact  that  by  itself  pro- 
longs the  war. 

Washington  should  highlight  this  Rus- 
sian  supply  program  vigorously  and 
often.  We  should  inject  it  as  an  issue 
in  the  peace  negotiations.  I  believe  this 
would  help  to  clear  the  air  all  the  way 
around  the  world. 

We  should  also  coordinate  our  military 
activity  in  the  fleld  in  Vietnam  with  the 
diplomatic  effort  at  Paris.  The  other  side 
can  be  made  to  want  peace  a  little  more 
if  we  plan  our  military  action  with  that 
in  mind. 

Our  operations  to  this  time  do  not 
seem  to  have  recognized  that.  In  fact, 
they  may  have  done  just  the  opposite. 
Some  people  feel  Hanoi  will  move  faster 
at  the  peace  table  if  we  announce  troop 
withdrawals.  All  the  evidence  I  have 
points  in  the  other  direction. 

We  also  have  to  remember  that  the 
Saigon  government,  whatever  imperfec- 
tions it  may  have,  is  not  only  our  ally  but 
is  our  main  hope  as  the  foundation  for 
non-Communist  stability  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

One  of  Hanoi's  basic  tactics,  in  fact 
perhaps  her  best  hope,  is  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  Washington  and  Saigon.  They 
know  if  they  can  succeed  they  could  win 
their  objectives  whatever  happens  on  the 
battlefleld 

Therefore  Washington  officials  cannot 
openly  criticize  Saigon. 

We  also  have  to  keep  a  proper  perspec- 
tive on  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Viet- 
nam. We  seek  no  new  colonies,  no  new 
real  estate  to  put  under  the  American 
flag.  We  do  not  even  want  guaranteed 
markets  or  permanent  military  bases. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  a  country 
so  devastated  that  it  can  survive  only 
with  massive  American  aid  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  want  and  need  to 
do  is  demonstrate  to  the  Communists 
that  they  cannot  attack  their  neighbors 
and  get  by  with  it.  We  want  an  end  to 
Commimlst  terrorism  and  subversion  in 
South  Vietnam  and  in  Laos  so  the  peo- 
ple are  not  forced  against  their  free 
will  under  the  control  of  Hanoi. 

We  need  to  show  that  Hanoi  cannot 
succeed  with  armed  aggression.  And 
when  we  do  it  will  be  in  the  interests  of 
free  people  everywhere. 


THE  SO-CALLED  PEACE 
PROTESTERS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  young  people  who  over  these 
past  few  days  engaged  in  protests  in 
connection  with  the  inaugural  are  ap- 
parently very  angry  at  what  they  feel 
is  the  stifling  of  dissent. 

They  wish  to  make  their  expression  in 
opposition  to  what  they  feel  is  oppression 
of  individual  freedom,  repression  of  free 
political  organization,  and  the  use  of 
force  in  maintaining  an  unjust  Govern- 
ment in  power. 

On  the  same  day  these  people  staged 
what  they  called  a  "counterinaugural" 
In  Washington,  a  21 -year-old  Czechoslo- 
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vak  student  died  in  Prague  as  the  result 
of  his  own  act  protesting  the  political 
controls  gradually  being  tightened  In  his 
country  by  its  neighbor,  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  young  man,  and  a  second  young 
Czechoslovak  who  made  the  same  kind 
of  ultimate  protest  yesterday,  and  many 
thousands  of  their  colleagues,  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  stifling  of  dis- 
sent than  those  who  demonstrated  here 
in  Washington. 

I  want  to  suggest,  and  I  believe  many 
of  our  colleagues  In  this  Chamber  wUl 
agree  with  me,  that  young  Americans 
who  really  want  to  highlight  political 
oppression  will  turn  their  attention  to 
Czechoslovakia  today. 

If.  for  example,  they  should  organize 
a  rally  or  other  meeting  to  bring  the 
tragic  Czechoslovak  issue  to  public  at- 
tention, and  to  pay  honor  to  students 
and  yoimg  workers  who  today  are  see- 
ing their  high  hopes  for  greater  free- 
dom going  down  the  drain— if  they  want 
to  fight  oppression  where  it  exists  in 
greatest  measure — I  am  convinced  they 
will  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  in  this  Government,  and  perhaps 
in  this  Chamber. 

When  the  Russian  tanks  thundered 
into  Czechoslovakia  last  August  to  put 
down  the  meager  and  hesitating  steps 
of  the  Prague  government  toward  politi- 
cal independence,  we  heard  only  muted 
reference  to  it  from  those  in  this  coim- 
try  who  profess  such  a  deep  commitment 
to  this  same  cause. 

That  was  in  August,  and  today  we 
hear  nothing  at  all  from  these  people. 
It  is  just  as  though  Czechoslovakia  had 
never  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
dissent  is  an  important  cause  in  which 
all  of  us  have  a  vital  stake.  That  cause, 
and  all  that  It  means.  Is  being  fought  out 
today  in  Czechoslovakia,  In  East  Ger- 
many, In  Poland,  and  Rtunania.  and 
other  oppressed  countries  where  people 
are  struggling  against  almost  impossible 
odds  for  a  measure  of  freedom. 

Let  those  who  believe  in  freedom  ol 
dissent  stand  up  to  fight  oppression 
where  it  really  exists,  and  I  will  give  that 
effort  my  full  support.  But  what  we  wit- 
nessed this  past  weekend  from  the  so- 
called  peace  protesters  was  revolting. 


of  change  in  this  respect,  with  a  marked 
Increase  in  the  number  of  scholars 
studying  the  Congress.  Also,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  more  acceptance  of  and 
cooperation  with  the  scholars  by  the 
Members. 

However,  there  is  one  significant  prob- 
lem area  for  the  scholars,  and  that  is  the 
absence  of  adequate  facilities  for  them  to 
view  the  floor  actions  in  the  House. 

Under  present  provisions  they  are  re- 
quired to  abide  by  the  same  rules  as  the 
general  public  in  the  Visitors  Galleries. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  notes,  and  during  the 
peak  visitor  season,  they  are  rotated  out 
of  the  gallery  every  so  often.  This  is  ob- 
viously very  disruptive  of  any  scholarly 
study  of  the  floor  actions  in  the  House. 

The  resolution  which  I  previously  in- 
troduced and  which  I  am  reintroducing 
today  offers  a  simple,  inexpensive  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  resolution 
would  change  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
set  aside  12  seats  in  the  gallery  for  the 
use  of  scholars.  The  Speaker,  with  the 
aid  of  an  advisory  committee  of  political 
scientists  would  screen  the  applicants 
desiring  to  use  these  seats.  The  resolu- 
tion does  not  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  any  funds  to  implement  its  provisions. 
Tills  resolution  will  cost  us  nothing 
and  it  will  be  an  effective  method  by 
which  we  can  correct  the  present  in- 
equity. It  is  high  time  that  Congress 
again  became  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  closer  relationship  with  the  aca- 
demic community.  This  resolution  will 
increase  the  interest  of  our  scholars  and 
make  it  much  easier  for  them  to  better 
understand  the  legislative  process  and 
write  more  accurately  and  adequately 
about  Congress. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  too  slow  to 
recognize,  and  more  important,  make 
use  of  the  talents  of  our  political  scien- 
tists and  other  scholars  in  this  area. 
When  we  are  struggling  along  in  this 
modem  age  with  18th-century  legislative 
machinery,  we  could  well  afford  to  have 
some  of  the  scholars  take  very  close  looks 
at  our  operations  and  procedures.  This 
resolution  comes  as  close  to  "getting 
.something  for  nothing"  as  we  will  ever 
come.  I  urge  you  to  give  your  most  seri- 
ous consideration  and  support  to  this 
resolution. 


This  entire  matter  was  originally 
brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  She  informed  me  that  her 
husband  was  one  of  the  flrst  civilians 
to  be  killed  in  Vietnam.  The  gentleman 
was  a  safety  officer  attached  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
who  was  trainii.g  South  Vietnamese 
police  forces.  While  out  0:1  patrol  in 
November  of  1960.  he  was  killed  in  an 
ambush.  Presently,  her  two  children  are 
approaching  college  age.  and.  as  a  widow, 
she  is  finding  it  very  difficult  to  finance 
the  continuing  education  of  her  children. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  only  28  civil- 
ians have  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  and 
of  this  number  10  were  killed  during  the 
Tet  offensive,  I  feel  that  no  great  cost 
for  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
Involved.  Furthermore,  this  measure 
would  cover  civilians  who  could  possibly 
be  killed  because  of  mob  violence  or 
similar  hostile  action  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try where  they  serve  as  technical  ad- 
visers or  Embassy  personnel. 

When  I  introduced  this  measure  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  I  had  wide  biparti- 
san support.  Again,  this  time  I  find  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  joining  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  measure.  The  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  are  Congressmen  Hunt,  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Carter,  Tiernan,  Whitehttrst, 
Denny,  Quie,  Horton,  Edwards.  Lukens, 
Williams.  Buchanan,  Addabbo,  Wolff, 
Perkins,  Parbstein,  Pollock,  Halpern, 
SCHWENGEL.  BiNGHAM,  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Helstoski,  Ottinger,  Bush.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania,  Brown  of  Ohio.  Gray, 
PODELL,  Price  of  Texas,  Ryan,  McClos- 
key,  and  Congresswoman  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Today,  I  am  calling  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  immediately  investigate 
this  matter.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
be  able  to  consider  this  bill  In  the  near 
future. 


HOUSE  SCHOLARS  GALLERY 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  provided  for  the  setting 
aside  of  12  spaces  in  the  Visitors  Gallery 
for  the  use  of  certain  scholars  studying 
the  operation  of  the  Congress.  As  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  I  introduced  the 
resolution,  many  of  the  courses  taught 
on  our  campuses  fall  short  in  their  effort 
to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  func- 
tions and  the  operations  of  the  Congress. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  faculty,  but 
rather  due  to  the  absence  of  resource 
material  which  adequately  deals  with  the 
operation  of  the  Congress,  particularly 
with  respect  to  fioor  action. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the  beginning 


ORPHANS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  privilege  today  to  reintroduce  the 
Orphan's  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
This  measure  provides  funds  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  children  of  ci- 
vilians who  are  killed  while  assigned 
overseas  as  a  result  of  war,  insurgency, 
mob  violence,  or  similar  hostile  action.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  children  of  military 
personnel  killed  while  overseas  are  cov- 
ered under  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  I  feel  that  it  Is  only 
fair  that  the  children  of  civilian  person- 
nel who  die  in  service  to  their  country 
receive  the  same  benefits  as  military  per- 
sonnel who  die  in  the  line  of  duty. 


SMALL  BUSINESS   COMMUNITY 
NEEDS  HELP 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  business  community  needs  help. 
The  small  business  that  is  marketing  its 
product  in  interstate  commerce  is 
plagued  with  multiple,  conflicting,  and 
overlapping  tax  laws. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the 
problem.  The  Congress  has  studied  the 
problem.  The  Congress  now  must  com- 
plete its  task. 

Seldom  is  the  need  for  legislation  as 
thoroughly  documented  as  this.  Four 
volumes  of  hearings  and  a  four-volume 
report  eloq-aently  argue  the  case  for  con- 
gressional action.  Last  year,  the  House 
agreed — agreed  overwhelmingly,  by  a 
vote  of  284  to  89 — to  place  reasonable 
limits  on  interstate  taxation. 

But  time  ran  out,  and  the  work  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Interstate  Tax- 
ation never  became  law. 

Lest  8  years  of  thorough  study  and  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  by  the  House 
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all  be  In  vain,  I  am  reintroducing  and 
cosponsorlng  the  Interstate  tax  bill  to- 
gether with  th(  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  12  other 
members  of  thit  committee.  The  fact 
that  seven  mem  lers  of  both  parties  have 
joined  together  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation is  one  more  proof  that  this  legis- 
lation has  always  enjoyed  strong  bipar- 
tisan support. 

Moreover,  I  ai  n  glad  to  report  that  the 
junior  Senator  'rom  Maryland,  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  ,  'R.,  has  today  Introduced 
Identical  legislation  in  the  other  body. 
He  was  an  undiunted  champion  of  the 
interstate  taxaton  bill  in  this  body  and 
it  is  comforting  to  see  him  continue  his 
efforts  in  the  otl"  er  body. 

I  will  not  attjmpt  at  this  time  to  ex- 
plain the  intricacies  of  the  problem.  But 
I  will  try  to  briig  into  focus  the  overall 
picture. 

At  present,  each  taxing  jurisdiction  is 
seeking  to  reach  beyond  its  own  bound- 
aries and  Impost  its  own  nationwide  tax 
system.  ! 

That-  system  Icannot  be  enforced.  At 
the  most,  such  interstate  enforcement  Is 
erratic.  The  results  are  unfair  and  harsh. 

The  small  butinesses  are  not  comply- 
ing with  the  tax  laws  of  jurisdictions  out- 


side of  those  in 
actually  located 


which  the  businesses  are 
And  why?  Because  it  is 
impossible  for  sitiall  businesses  to  comply 
with  that  complex  maze  of  tax  laws  and 
continue  doing  liusiness. 
Thus  the  interstate  tax  bill  tells  the 
are  no  longer  permitted 
to  collect  taxes  that  they  are  not  in  fact 
collecting.  The  States  will  not  lose  reve- 
nue but  the  businesses  will  be  certain  of 
their  tax  fate. 

On  May  21,  1^8,  Mr.  Willis  introduced 
a  summary  of  Ihe  study  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  m  Interstate  Taxation 
showing  that  tie  States  would  not  lose 
revenues  througti  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  whidh  was  H.R.  2158  in  the 
90th  Congress.  ^  again  offer  those  facts 
here: 

2158    ON    State   Revenues 

lummary  ol  the  estimated 

J8  on  the  relevant  taxes  of 

The  estimate  for  each  tax 

percentage  of  gain  or  loss 

revenues  from  all  of  Its 

are  based  on  an  evalua- 

ijevenue  described  In  Chap- 

ind  36  of  the  four-volume 

ty  the  Committee;  data  on 

enforcement    described    In 

31  and  36;  hearings  held  in 

1 J66;   on  subsequent  corre- 

o^cials  in  some  states,  and 

publications  of  the  Bu- 
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Following  is  a 
effects  of  H.R.  21 
each  of  the  states 
Is  described  as  a 
of  the  state's 
taxes.  The 
tlon  of:  data  on 
ters  16.  19.  29.  32 
study  published 
compliance    and 
Chapters  10,  24. 
1961,   1962,  and 
spondence  with 
on  the  most 
reau  of  the  Census 

In  the  Income 
each  state  will  a 
of  H.R.  2158  to 
ered  by  that  title. 

In  the  Sales 
of  states  will  reali 
ever,  for  purpose 
tion,  0.23%  of  sa 
considered    to    be 
sible.  This  figure 
ducted   by 
their  anticipated 
current  business 
has  the  most 
ties,    and 
other  states,   the 
would  obviously 
of  the  other 
maintain    no 
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Use  Tax  area  a  number 

insignificant  losses.  How- 

3f  comparison  and  evalua- 

and  use  tax  revenips  is 

the    maximum    loss    pos- 

is  based  on  a  study  con- 

CalifoJnia's   tax  ofBclals.   And  on 

OSS  for  the  first  year  under 

practices.  Since  California 

extelasive  administrative  facill- 

large    audit    staffs    In 

relative  loss  to  California 

greater  by  far  than  that 

of  which  currently 

auditing   staffs    beyond    their 
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own  borders,  and  do  not  have  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement program  comparable  to  that  of 
California. 

In  evaluating  the  "losses"  set  forth  In  the 
following  estimates.  It  should  be  kept  In 
mind  that  no  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  Increases  in  revenues  realized  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  growth  which  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  removal  of  the  trade  bar- 
riers currently  impeding  Interstate  com- 
merce. Likewise,  no  consideration  is  given 
to  Increases  In  state,  re  venues  realized  as  a 
result  of  the  greater  ease  of  enforcement 
and  compliance  which  will  be  obtained  un- 
der the  uniform  standards  established  by 
H.R. 2158. 

ALABAMA 

Corporate  income  tax:  Insignificant  loss  of 
substantially  less  than  0.01  '"> 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08%. 

ALASKA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.12%  loss. 
Gross  receipts  tax:  No  significant  loss. 

ARIZONA 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.07%  loss. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09%. 

ARKANSAS 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.06%. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08%. 

CALIFORNIA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Insignificant  loss  of 
substantially  less  than  0.01  % . 
Sales  and  use  tax:  0.07%  loss. 

COLORADO 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.07%  gain. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07%. 

coNNEcncmr 
Corporate  income  tax:  0.13%  gain. 
Sales  and  use  tax :  No  significant  loss. 

DELAWABX 

Corporate  income  tax :  0.3%  gain. 
Gross  receipts  tax :  No  significant  loss. 

FLORIDA 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08%. 

GKOROXA 

Corporate  income  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

Sales   and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 

maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09%. 

HAWAII 

Corporate  income  tax:  Insignificant  loss  of 
substantially  less  than  0.01  %. 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss;  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.1%. 

Gross  receipts  tax :  No  significant  loss. 


Corporate  income  tax:  No  effect. 
Sales  and  use  tax :  No  significant  loss;  max- 
imum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08%. 


Capital  stock  tax :  No  significant  effect. 
Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss:  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.1%  . 

INDIANA 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.08%  gain. 
Sales  ana  use  tax :  No  significant  loss. 
Gross  receipts  tax :  No  significant  loss. 

lOWA 

Corporate  income  tax :  0.18%  loss. 
Sales  and  use  tax :  No  significant  loss;  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07% . 

KANSAS 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.02%  loss. 
Sales  and  use  tax :  No  significant  loss;  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08% . 

KENTUCKY 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Insignificant  loss  of 
substantially  less  than  0.01  % . 


Sales  and  use  tax :  No  significant  loss;  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07%. 

LOUISIANA 

Corporate  Income  tax:   Insignificant  gain. 
Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05%. 
Gross  receplts  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

MAINE 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09%. 

MARYLAND 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Insignificant  gain. 
Sales    and    use    tax:     No   significant    loss; 
maxlmtim  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.0fi%. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.04%;  loss. 
Sales    and    use   tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.04%. 

MICHIGAN 

Cori>orate  Income :  No  significant  loss. 
Capital  stock  tax :  Insignificant  gain. 
Sales   and    use   tax:    No    significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.1%. 

MINNESOTA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.08%  loss. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  p>osslble  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06%. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.02%  loss. 
Capital  stock  tax :  Insignificant  gain. 
Sales   and    use    tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09%. 

MISSOURI 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.05%  loss. 
Capital  stock  tax :  Insignificant  gain. 
Sales   and    use    tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09%. 

MONTANA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.06%  loss. 

NEBRASKA 

Corp>orate  Income  tax:  No  significant  loss. 
Sales  and  use  tax:    No  significant  loss. 

NEVADA 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06%. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

This  State  does  not  impose  any  of  the  taxes 
covered  by  H.R.  2158. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Corporate  income  tax:   0.06 %>   gain. 
Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales   and    use   tax:    No   significant   loss: 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06%. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.01%  loss. 
Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss;  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed   0.08%. 

NEW    YORK 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.1%  loss. 
Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Corporate  income  tax:  Loss  of  substan- 
tially less  than  0.01%. 

Capital  stock:   No  significant  effect. 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05%. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.04%  loss. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06%. 

OHIO 

Capital  stock  tax:    Insignificant  gain. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07%. 

OKLAHOMA 

Corporate   income   tax:    Loss   of   substan- 
tially less  than  0.01%. 
Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
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Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05%. 

OREGON 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.01%  loss. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Insignificant  gain 
of  less  than  0.01  % . 

Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08%. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Corporate  Income  tax:    0.03 •>    loss. 
Sales   and    use   tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07%. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Corptorate  Income  tax:   Insignificant  gain. 
Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07%. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08%. 

TENNESSEE 

Corporate   Income   tax:    0.02%    loss. 
Capital  stock  tax:   No  significant  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09%. 

TEXAS 

Capital  stock  tax:  0.25%    gain. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05%. 

tTTAH 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Insignificant  gain 
of  less  than  0.01  %r. 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07%. 

VERMONT 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.06%  gain. 

VIRGINIA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.01%  loss. 
Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales   and   use   tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.1%. 

WASHINGTON 

Sales   and   use    tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  1.01%. 
Gross  receipts  tax;  No  significant  loss. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  No  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax;    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05%. 
Gross  receipts  tax:  No  significant  loss. 

WISCONSIN 

Corporate  income  tax :  No  significant  effect. 
Sales  and  use  tax :  No  loss. 

WYOMING 

Salss  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
mp.xiumm  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07% . 

The  threat  of  tax  laws  which  are  im- 
possible to  obey  does  impose  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.  But  since  no  par- 
ticular tax  law  is  itself  unconstitutional, 
the  remedy  must  be  legislative,  not  ju- 
dicial. Congress  is  expressly  empowered 
by  the  Constitution  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  It  alone  can  overview  the 
problem  of  multiple  and  conflicting  State 
taxation  and  legislate  to  preserve  the 
American  common  marlcet. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

January  18,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  6:15  pjn.  on 
Friday,  January  17,  1969,  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  required  by  law,  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  17,  1969. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House : 

January  18,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  6:15  pjn.  on 
Friday.  January  17,  1969,  and  said  to  contain 
a  message  from  the  President  wherein  he 
transmits  the  first  annual  report  on  na- 
tional housing  goals,  as  required  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  GOALS,  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1968— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-63) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  National  Housing  Goals, 
as  required  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

That  Act  alflrmed  the  national  goal  of 
"a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 
It   determined    that  this   goal   can    be 


achieved  by  constructing  or  rehabilitat- 
ing 26  million  housing  units  in  the  next 
decade,  6  million  of  which  will  be  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 

This  report  lays  out  a  plan  for  hous- 
ing production  to  meet  this  goal.  It  also 
identifies   the   potential   problems   that 
may  be  faced  in  the  coming  year. 
— It  notes  the  sensitivity  of  residential 

building  to  credit  conditions. 
— It  reviews  the  long-run  need  for  ade- 
quate labor,  land  and  materials  to 
maintain  an  increasing  level  of  con- 
struction. ^_^ 
The  housing  goals  of  the  1998  Act  are 
firm  national  commitments.  I  urge  the 
Congress,  State  and  local  officials,  and 
concerned   individuals   to   give   careful 
consideration  to  this  report. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  January  17, 1969. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House : 

January  18,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatwes. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  6:15  pjn.  on  Friday, 
January  17,  1969,  and  said  to  contain  a 
Message  from  the  President  wherein  he  trans- 
mits the  1966  and  1967  annual  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 


TR.\NSMITTING  1966-67  ANNUAL 
REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.   91-60) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1966  and 
1967  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  Reports  record  a  number  of  im- 
portant events  in  both  years.  They  were 
momentous  years  in  legislative  enact- 
ments as  well  as  in  progress  toward  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  all  Americans 
and  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  urban  life. 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram, one  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative events  in  the  long  chronology  of 
Federal  actions  aimed  at  curing  the 
physical  and  human  blight  in  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas. 

During  the  period,  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  were  con- 
tinuing at  an  accelerated  rate,  while  at 
the  .came  time  HUD  was  seeking  and 
finding  new  directions  and  redirections 
in  its  programs. 

We  have  developed  good  housing  pro- 
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grrams  spanning  the  whole  range  of 
American  econolnic  life — from  FHA  in- 
surance for  moderate  income  families 
to  rent  supplements  and  low-rent  public 
housing  for  the  poorest  families.  Urban 
renewal  programs  are  rebuilding  vast 
sections  of  our  cities.  Programs  are 
available  and  working  for  whole  metro- 
polltaui  areas  toi  improve  transportation 
and  planning,  to  preserve  and  create 
open  spaces,  to  jinstall  water  and  sewer 
systems.  j 

The  Nation  cftn  be  proud  of  the  be- 
ginning steps  that  have  been  taken  in 
these  past  few  ]  years  to  deal  with  the 
serious  problem*  of  our  urban  areas.  I 
commend  these  j-eports  to  your  attention. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  HiusE,  January  17.  1969. 


COMMUOTCATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  tHE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKEfe  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hpuse: 

Janxtaht  18,  1969. 
The  Honorable  tlie  Speaker, 
House   of   Represhntatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  j  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
received  in  the  (Klerk's  OfBce  at  6:15  pjn. 
on  Friday,  Janua;|y  17,  1969.  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  Message  tfonx  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  the  sixth  annual  report  on  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  under  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962. 


SIXTH  ANJTUAlL 
TIES      AND 
UNDER 
ELLTTE    ACT 
FROM    THE 
UNITED 
91-61' 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVI- 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

CO<HMUNICATIONS    SAT- 

OF    1962— MESSAGE 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

SllATES     'H.     DOC.     NO. 
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Interstate  and 
ordered  to  be 


laid  before  the  House 

itiessage  from  the  Presi- 

Uiiited  States;  which  was 

togetier  with  the  accompany- 

referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Commerce  and 

pkinted  with  illustrations: 


To  the  Congres  i 
Under  section 
tions   Satellite 
transmit  the 
program. 


of  the  United  States: 
404  of  the  Communica- 
Act  of    1962.   I   hereby 
siith  annual  report  on  this 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  17, 1969. 
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The  Honorable 
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Dear  Sir:    I 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  STATUS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  SYSTEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-58) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to.  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Fifth  Annual  Report  on  the 
status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

Wilderness  is  at  the  heart  of  America's 
heritage.  It  has  had  immeasurable  im- 
pact on  our  nation's  character,  and  on 
those  who  made  its  history.  Its  beauty 
and  majesty  have  enriched  the  nation's 
spirit. 

Porty-three  years  ago,  conservationist 
Aldo  Leopold  said: 

WUdemess  certainly  can  not  be  built  at 
will,  like  a  city  park  or  a  tennis  court  .  .  . 
Neither  can  a  wilderness  be  grown  like  tim- 
ber, because  it  is  something  more  than 
trees  ...  if  we  want  wilderness,  we  must 
foresee  oui  want  and  preserve  the  proper 
areas  against  the  encroachment  of  inimical 
uses.  *, 

In  1964,  Congress  recognized  this  need 
and  establisherf'54  National  Forest  areas 
as  the  nucleus  of  he  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  I  submitted 
recommendations  for  30  additions  to  the 
System.  Action  was  completed  on  four 
of  these  during  the  last  year.  Another 
was  added  in  connection  with  legislation 
for  Washington's  North  Cascades.  Alto- 
gether, some  800,000  acres  were  placed 
under  the  permanent  protection  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

I  am  now  sending  to  the  Congress  13 
additional  wilderness  proposals.  One 
would  designate  about  323,000  acres 
within  the  Ashley  and  Wasatch  Nation- 
al Forests  of  Utah  as  the  High  Uintas 
Wilderness.  The  remaining  12  proposals 
would  create  wilderness  areas  within 
several  differsnt  wildlife  refuges.  I  am 
also  transmitting  the  results  of  Interior 
Department  review  of  the  Bear  River 
Wilderness  proposal.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  does  not  recommend  wilder- 
ness status  for  this  area,  and  I  concur 
in  that  recommendation. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on 
the  new^  proposals  as  well  as  on  those  I 
submitted  previously. 

The  future  character  of  America  de- 
pends on  what  constructive  actions  we 
take  today.  We  can  destroy  our  country 
by  neglect,  just  as  surely  as  we  can  save 
its  great,  God-given  beauty  by  showing 
true  concern. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  18, 1969. 


JanttaRT  20,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Spkakek, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  3:16  pjn.  on 
Sunday,  January  19,  1969,  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  Message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
lead  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties. 

The  Report  describes  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  Endowment,  though  In  op- 
eration for  only  three  years,  is  helping 
scholars  extend  the  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom needed  for  human  understanding, 
and  helping  teachers  develop  better  ways 
of  making  the  humanities  meaningful  to 
their  students.  The  Report  shows  that 
in  Fiscal  Year  1968  the  Endowment  sup- 
ported the  Humanities  with  grants  to  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  in  44  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  the  Con 
gress,  with  satisfaction  that  a  real  begin- 
ning   has    been     made    in     increasing 
Americans'  awareness  of  their  priceless 
cultural  heritage. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  18, 1969. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

January  20,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  3:15  p.m.  on 
Sunday.  January  19,  1969.  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  Message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  the  annual  report  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jenninos, 
Clerk  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION     FROM     THE 
CLERK     OF     THE     HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  COMMISSION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-59) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 


read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Armual  Report  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  for  Fiscal 
Year  1968. 

This  marks  the  halfway  point  in  a  six- 
year  development  program  intended  to 
close  the  economic  gap  between  the  Ap- 
palachian Region  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

In  many  ways  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  been  an  experiment.  At  the  end 
of  this  third  year,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  that  experiment  has  proven  Itself 
successful — even  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
fully  measure  the  impact  of  all  its  pro- 
visions. 

Throughout  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  thirteen  Appalachian  States,  the 
three-year  results  of  this  program  are 
highly  visible — not  only  on  the  landscape 
but  in  the  new  hopes  of  its  people. 

There  are  116.5  miles  of  new  highways 
completed,  with  another  357.4  miles  un- 
der construction — drastically  reducing 
isolation  and  opening  up  new  opportu- 
nities to  the  people  of  the  region. 

There  are  36  new  or  expanded  airports, 
assuring  many  communities  of  the  com- 
mercial and  developmental  advantages 
of  the  air  age. 

More  than  160  vocational  education 
schools  are  training  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  might  have  been  dropouts — 
giving  them  modem  skills  to  secure  em- 
ployment. 

Over  170  new  or  improved  hospitals 
and  health  facilities  are  providing  mod- 
em health  care  to  a  people  who  have  long 
been  denied  the  basic  health  service 
which  most  Americans  have  taken  for 
granted. 

There  are  127  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  been  assisted — 
and  they  are  on  the  way  to  giving  the 
best  education  possible  to  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia. 

All  this  and  more — libraries,  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  projects,  edu- 
cational television  stations,  water  and 
sewer  systems:  hundreds  of  separate 
projects  are  at  work  to  reclaim  lives  and 
enhance  the  land  that  was  ravaged  by 
erosion,  strip  mining,  underground  mine 
fires  and  floods. 

The  story  of  Appalachia  is  a  story  of 
growing  hope. 

I  hope  the  91st  Congress  will  continue 
and  strengthen  the  Appalachian  Pro- 
gram. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  18, 1969. 


January  30,   1969,  and  said  to  contain  the 
Manpower  Report  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Janxtaht  20,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  8:45  a.m.  on  Monday, 


MANPOWER  REPORT— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-62) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  submit 
this,  the  final  Manpower  Report  of  my 
Presidency.  It  describes  the  most  favor- 
able employment  record  in  many  years 
and  the  policies  and  programs  that  have 
made  this  progress  possible.  It  also  sets 
forth  the  agenda  for  further  Improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power and  for  continued  economic  pros- 
perity. 

This  ReiKjrt  records  the  Nation's  abil- 
ity and  continuing  progress  to  meet  one 
of  the  most  basic  needs  of  Its  people  and 
represents  a  valid  gauge  of  the  Nation's 
essential  strength. 

The  overriding  significance  of  the  Re- 
port is  found  in  its  concern  for  people, 
the  most  precious  resource  of  this  Na- 
tion— teenagers  with  futures  to  build, 
men  and  women  with  families  to  feed 
and  house  and  educate,  elderly  citizens 
with  productive  years  still  ahead. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  your  care- 
ful attention  as  the  profile  of  America 
at  work  today.  It  is  a  record  of  promises 
made,  of  achievements  and  of  hopes 
aroused.  A  new  sense  of  dignity,  a  new 
chance  for  fulfillment,  a  new  vision  of 
the  future  have  touched  the  lives  of 
many  millions  because  of  what  these 
pages  tell. 

Although  there  is  ample  cause  for  sat- 
isfaction in  this  Report,  there  is  none 
for  complacency.  What  we  have  accom- 
plished helps  to  describe  the  dimensions 
of  what  is  still  undone.  But  those 
achievements,  incomplete  as  they  are, 
also  serve  to  show  us  what  can  be  done. 

With  a  strong  economy  as  the  lifeline, 
special  manpower  programs — those  we 
have  tried  and  those  still  to  be  tested  in 
the  years  ahead — can  help  men  and 
women  whom  the  economy  would  other- 
wise by-pass. 

The  road  we  are  on  Is  a  long  one.  But 
the  milestones  we  have  already  passed 
tell  us  it  is  the  right  road. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  19,  1969. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQXHRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
Speaker  tell  us  whether  the  President's 
economic  report  to  the  Nation  has  been 
filed  and,  if  so,  when? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry, the  Chair  will  state  that  the  report 
has  been  received,  and  it  has  been  re- 


ferred to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  January  16. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

JAMES  P.  B.  DUFFY 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Horton>  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  of  our  colleagues' 
time  to  recall  and  honor  the  service  of 
a  former  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

James  P.  B.  Duffy,  who  served  in  the 
74th  Congress  as  Representative  from 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  passed  away  earlier  this 
month. 

Jim  Duffy  was  not  a  nationally  known 
figure,  in  politics  or  government,  but, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  he 
exemplified  very  real  dedication  to  public 
service  to  the  people  of  his  community. 

He  died  on  January  8,  at  the  age  of  90, 
after  a  long,  activ*,  and  useful  life — 
useful  to  the  legal  profession,  the  com- 
munity and  his  church.  His  list  of  un- 
selfish services  included  28  years  on  the 
Rochester  School  Board,  a  term  in  Con- 
gress, service  as  a  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  justice,  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Board,  and  the  New  York  State  Pro- 
bate Commission. 

He  served  in  active  trusteeships  with 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  52  years,  the  Rochester  Community 
Chest  for  35  years,  the  Rochester  Chap- 
ter American  Red  Cross  for  more  than 
20  years,  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank  for 
30  years,  and  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  for  49  years. 

In  1966.  he  received  from  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  its  distin- 
guished service  award. 

His  unselfish  life  represented  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  legal  profession  and 
his  example  in  public  life  as  well  as  in 
his  busy  private  law  practice  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  to  his 
brother  lawyers  and  to  the  bench. 

The  Monroe  County  Bar  Association 
expressed  to  me  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished,  active,  and 
loyal  members. 

Duffy,  a  bachelor,  had  made  his  home 
in  the  now  closed  Manger  Hotel,  on  Clin- 
ton Avenue,  South,  in  Rochester.  He  be- 
came a  St.  Anne's  Home  resident  several 
months  ago. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Duffy,  Kaelber,  Neville,  &  Juroe  which 
he  joined  after  being  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1904. 

Judge  Duffy  was  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  1934  to  1936  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  supreme  court  in  1937. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Rochester  and  was 
a  past  president  of  the  club. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  United  Char- 
ity which  later  became  Family  Services 
of  Rochester.  He  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Georgetown  University. 

He  served  as  a  director  and  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  local  American  Red  Cross 
chapter  for  10  years  and  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Rochester  Museum  and 
Science  Center. 
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Duffy  Is  survi^  ed  by  a  brother.  J.  Paul 
Duffy  of  Waterlbo,  N.Y.,  and  a  number 
of  nephews  and  fileces. 

A  tribute  to  ouf  late  colleague  appeared 
In  a  Brighton-Pjttsford.  New  York  Post 
editorial  January   16.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  nw  colleagues: 
Jaia  p.  B.  Durr« 

In  an  age  of  tbei  anti-hero,  an  age  In  which 
we  seem  to  see  apthlng  except  feet  of  clay 
on  everything  an<  everyone,  the  life  of  the 
late  James  P.  B.  Ouffy  has  particular  mean- 
ing, especially  for  youth. 

Mr.  D^lffy.  who  died  last  week  at  90,  was. 
In  a  sense,  a  member  of  the  estabUshed  order 
In  this  metropolitan  area.  For  many  years 
he  performed  distinguished  service  as  head  of 
the  Rochester  School  Board.  He  also  served 
as  a  Congressmai}  and  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  and  he  Jeld  a  multitude  of  civic 
posts.  I 

But  If  anyone  ^ere  to  suggest  that  these 
posltlona  and  reaponslbUltles  removed  him 
from  a  warm  ana  human  concern  for  his 
fellow  man,  they  Just  didn't  Itnow  Jim  Duffy. 

What  an  unending  amount  of  warmth  and 
sensitivity  this  winderful  man  had  I  What  a 
desire  to  Icnow  wl^it  troubled  and  concerned 
other  people,  andJ  what  determination  to  do 
Whatever  he  coiild  to  make  their  lives 
happier-  What  linreservedly  honest  a  re- 
spect he  had  fon  every  human  being  who 
crossed  his  pathl  And  what  never-falling 
grace   and   courteiy. 

Can  anyone  icmember  an  Instance  In 
which  this  man  {icted  out  of  meanness,  or 
bitterness,  or  selflthness?  The  answer,  as  true 
and  clear  as  a  church  chime.  Is  of  course,  no. 

The  word  saint  ^n  our  modem  age  Is  pretty 
square  and  old-fMhloned.  But  as  surely  as 
the  sun  rises  so  (id  we  have  one  among  us 
during  the  90  years  that  this  remarkable 
man  lived  In  Moxiroe  County. 

In  a  troubled  time.  In  which  everyone  is 
blaming  everyone!  else  for  the  Ilia  of  society, 
we  could  learn  much  from  Judge  Duffy,  U 
we  would  only  tkke  the  time  to  learn  the 
lessons  he  taught  us  so  unassiunlngly. 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
my  fellow  New 
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with  me  in 

Mr.  CELLER. 
well  our  former 
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I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
Yorker,  Mr.  Celler,  the 
of  this  House,  who  joins 

honor  to  Mr.  Duffy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember 
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Judiciary   Committee 

the  House  of  Repre- 
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m£|ny  friends  in  extending 
sincere  sympathy  and 
Ijheir  bereavement. 


The  SPEAKE  R 
der  of  the  Hoise 
New  Mexico  i  Mi  ■ 
for  30  minutes 

(Mr.  FOREMi^N 
permission    to 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOREM4N 
vember  14,  196 
Act  of  1961  was 
90-137.  Section 


No  loans,  credits 
other    assistance 
this  or  any  other 
made  under  the 
ment   and 
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Assist  ince 


HALT  NOF  TH  VIETNAM  AID 


Under  a  previous  or- 

the  gentleman  from 

Foreman  i  is  recognized 

asked  and  was  given 
revise    and    extend    his 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 

the  Foreign  Assistance 

amended  by  Public  Law 

620  of  that  law  states: 


Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from 
North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities,  so  long  as  the  regime  In 
North  Vietnam  gives  support  to  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  is  clear  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  amended.  Yet, 
since  November  1967,  a  total  of  164  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  free-world  countries 
have  delivered  goods  to  North  Vietnam. 
All  the  while,  of  course,  the  war  rages 
on.  In  the  same  14  months,  nearly  16,000 
Americans  have  died  In  the  hostilities, 
and.  according  to  information  furnished 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  ap- 
proximately 100.000  of  our  men  have 
been  wounded. 

So  long  as  hostilities  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinue, so  long  as  Americans  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  immor- 
al— It  is  unconscionable — and  it  is  un- 
American  not  to  use  every  available 
means  to  stop  vital  supplies  from  reach- 
ing the  enemy,  and  flowing  through 
channels  provided  by  coimtries  receiving 
American  tax  dollars  in  aid  and  grants. 
That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  calls  upon 
our  President  to  immediately  halt  all  U.S. 
aid  and  trade  with  coimtries  assisting 
North  Vietnam. 

I  introduce  this  resolution — In  addition 
to  it  being  just  plain,  good  common - 
sense — because  even  though  the  law  has 
been  on  the  books  since  November  14, 
1967.  it  has  not  been  effectively  imple- 
mented to  bring  the  flow  of  goods  and 
supplies  to  the  enemy  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
a  bipartisan  group  of  our  colleagues  in 
this  body  have  seen  flt  to  join  me  in  the 
introduction  of  this  resolution.  I  include 
the  resolution,  and  a  listing  of  our  col- 
leagues joining  me  in  the  sponsoring  of 
this  resolution,  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

H.  Con  Res.  89 

(Mr.  Foreman  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baring.  Mr. 
Derwlnskl.  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Whlte- 
hurst,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Smith 
of  California,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Plsher,  Mr.  Waggonner.  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. Mr.  Kuykendall,  Jilr.  King,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Sebellus,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  and  Mr. 
Langen.) 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  abide  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Sec.  620  (n).  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-137,  and  shall  im- 
mediately terminate  loans,  credits,  guaran- 
ties, or  grants  or  other  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  to  any  country  which  sells 
or  furnishes  to  North  Vietnam  or  which  per- 
mits ships  or  aircraft  under  Its  registry  to 
transport  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities,  or  by 
any  means  gives  any  form  of  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam. 


guaranties,  or  grants  or 

shall    be    furnished    under 

Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 

i  Lgricultural  Trade  Develop- 

Act  of   1964,  to  any 

or  furnishes  to  North 


Sills 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  to  submit  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gor- 
man). Is  there  objection  to  the  reque.st 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  THREAT  OP  CONTINUED  RE- 
LIANCE ON  FOREIGN  MEDICAL 
GRADUATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahild  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  confronted  with  a  crisis  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  every  American.  The  need 
for  greatly  increased  medical  services 
and  manpower  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  medical  care  for  every  person 
commands  our  immediate  attention.  Be- 
tween now  and  1975,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  in  the  demand  for  phy- 
sicians' services.  Population  growth, 
changes  in  the  age-sex  distribution,  ur- 
banization, migration,  rising  levels  of  in- 
come, increased  education,  and  medicare 
account  for  this  tremendous  increase. 

The  crisis  America  faces  today  is  an 
overwhelming  shortage  of  competent 
medical  manpower  to  cope  with  in- 
creased demand  for  health  care  services. 
In  simple  terms,  the  number  of  highly 
qualified  physicians  available  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  greatly  increased 
needs.  Based  on  figures  available  in  1960. 
the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation  indicated 
that  if  the  entire  country  were  to  enjoy 
the  high-quality  medical  services  that 
it  so  desperately  needs,  almost  60,000  ad- 
ditional physicians  must  be  fomid.  How- 
ever, knowledgeable  estimates  of  the 
present  medical  manpower  shortage  in- 
dicate that  in  1969  our  Nation  remains 
with  a  deficit  of  over  50.000  medical  doc- 
tors. 

The  supply  of  physicians  is  augmented 
in  two  main  ways:  graduates  of  Ameri- 
can medical  schools  and  alien  doctors 
admitted  to  this  country  to  practice  med- 
icine. In  recent  years  aroimd  7,500  Amer- 
ican medical  students  have  graduated 
each  year.  In  addition,  over  2,000  foreign 
medical  graduates  have  been  added  to 
the  medical  professions  here  each  year. 
The  American  Medical  Association  in- 
dicates that  in  1965,  11,474  interns  and 
residents  serving  in  approved  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  were  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools.  As  such,  these 
doctors  account  for  28  ^r  of  all  interns 
and  residents  employed  in  approved  hos- 
pitals. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  for  the  first  time,  the 
number  of  foreign  medical  graduate  im- 
migrants plus  medical  exchange  admis- 
sions— approximately  8.000 — exceeded 
the  number  of  U.S.  medical  graduates— 
approximately  7,600. 

Alien  medical  doctors  enter  this  coun- 
try in  one  of  three  ways.  Physicians  ad- 
mitted to  this  covmtry  for  permanent 
residence  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
enter  pursuant  to  section  203(a)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
This  section  accords  a  third  preference 
immigrant  visa  to  certain  qualified  im- 
mig^-ants  of  exceptional  ability  in  the 
sciences  whose  presence  in  this  coimtry 
will  substantially  benefit  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  Also,  a  labor  certifi- 
cate averring  the  absence  of  sufficient, 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  doctors  in  the 
place  of  the  alien's  intended  employment 
is  required  by  section  212(a)  (14) .  At  the 
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present  time,  alien  doctors  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  must  wait  at  least 
15  months  time  between  the  time  their 
third  preference  petition  is  approved  and 
the  time  their  immigrant  visa  is  issued. 
Alien  doctors  entering  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  admitted  as 
"special  immigrants"  under  section 
201(a)  (27).  A  "special  immigrant"  phy- 
sician is  also  required  to  obtain  a  labor 
certification  vmder  section  212(2)  (14). 
Currently,  alien  doctors  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  experience  a  delay  of 
approximately  2  months  between  the 
time  their  petition  is  approved  and  their 
immigration  visa  is  issued. 

In  addition,  temporary  H-1,  H-2,  and 
J-1  visas  for  workers  of  distinguished 
merit  and  ability,  workers  performing 
services  unavailable  to  the  United  States, 
and  exchange  visitors,  are  available  under 
sections  lOKa)  (15)  (H)  (i) ,  101(a)(15) 
(ii).and  lOKa)  (15)  (J),  respectively. The 
temporary  stay,  envisioned  by  these 
visas,  can  be  lengthened  into  permanent 
residence  through  an  Informal  adminis- 
trative practice  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Under  the  logic 
of  the  immigration  and  nationality  law, 
while  a  visitor,  holding  a  temporary  visa 
is  in  this  coimtry,  he  may  not  apply  for 
permanent  immigration  visa  because,  the 
Service  feels,  such  activities  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  his  entry. 
However,  medical  doctors,  in  the  United 
States  for  temporary  purposes,  are  per- 
mitted to  file  a  petition  for  a  third  pref- 
erence visa  and  remain  here  imtil  their 
quota  number  is  reached.  Presumably, 
this  informal  procedure  would  be  avail- 
able even  if  the  doctor  entered  the  coim- 
try illegally. 

In  my  judgment,  this  country's  reli- 
ance on  foreign  medical  graduates  to  fill 
the  partial  vacuum  of  medical  manpower 
is  a  shortsighted,  inadequate  policy  with 
dangerous  ramifications  for  all  of  us. 
Tremendous  risks  are  readily  apparent 
from  our  continued  reliance  on  these 
medical  doctors.  In  the  first  place,  the 
continued  supply  of  the  doctors  is  un- 
certain. Second,  employment  of  these 
physicians  represents  a  staggering  man- 
power drain  on  foreign,  and  particularly, 
underdeveloped  nations  who,  perhaps  to 
an  even  greater  extent,  need  medical  per- 
sonnel to  provide  health  services.  More- 
over, continued  reliance  on  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  could  decisively  undercut 
the  effect  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
foreign  aid  which  we  annually  provide 
these  developing  nations. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  this  pol- 
icy is  the  inferior  quality  of  the  medical 
and  health  services  provided  American 
citizens  in  American  hospitals  by  these 
foreign  medical  graduates.  In  a  compre- 
hensive study  recently  completed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  foreign 
medical  graduates  serving  here  as  in- 
terns and  residents  were  compared  with 
their  American  counterparts.  The  phy- 
sicians were  evaluated  in  15  main 
areas:  acclimatization;  discipline;  gen- 
eral duties;  history-taking;  physical 
examination;  basic  medical  sciences; 
doctor-patient  relationship;  doctor-staff 
relationship;  personal  relationship;  li- 
braries; supervision;  learning  processes; 


independent  learning;  teaching  staff  and 
house  staff;  potential  for  medical  prac- 
tice. The  results  were  startling:  whether 
viewed  collectively  or  individually,  the 
foreign  medical  graduate  intern  or  resi- 
dent manifests  a  level  of  professional 
knowledge  and  competence  significantly 
below  graduates  of  American  medical 
schools.  The  only  exception  was  in  the 
ability  to  make  effective  use  of  the  li- 
brary where  the  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates were  rated  approximately  equal  to 
American  graduates.  Particularly  in  the 
four  crucial  areas  of  professional  compe- 
tence— knowledge  of  basic  medical  sci- 
ences; effect  on  hospital  teaching  staff: 
capacity  for  independent  learning;  and 
potential  as  practicing  physicians — the 
great  inferiority  of  foreign  medical 
school  graduates  is  manifest.  In  effect, 
they  rated  poorest  in  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  medical  knowledge  criti- 
cal for  their  development  as  physicians 
and  for  the  service  they  render  to  the 
patients  they  encounter. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  another 
consequence  of  our  reliance  on  foreign 
medical  graduates  has  been  to  detract 
from  the  ability  of  our  Nation's  medical 
schools  to  produce  practicing  physicians. 
In  short,  by  permitting  our  health  care 
system  to  draw  upon  foreign  medical 
manpower,  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  been  relieved  of  public  and 
government  demands  for  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  U.S.  medical  graduates. 
In  the  absence  of  such  demands,  it  ap- 
pears      that       U.S.       medical     schools 
have  oriented  their  operations  largely 
toward    pursuit    of    Federal    research 
grants.    Paradoxically,    the    AMA    and 
many  schools  have  defended  their  pre- 
occupation with  research  by  the  argu- 
ment that  intensive  scientific  research  is 
necessary  to  maintain  high  caliber  and 
quality  standards  of  medical  education. 
Thus  we  are  confronted  with  a  ter- 
rible dilemma.  We  have  a  great  shortage 
of   well   trained    physicians.    We   have 
adopted  a  stopgap  procedure  of  employ- 
ing alien  doctors  tiD  partially  fill  this 
vacuum.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
these  doctors  have  not  and  cannot  give 
the  public  the  quality  of  medical  service 
which   is   desperately   needed   and   ex- 
pected. Moreover,  it  appears  that  this 
policy  has  actually   deterred  domestic 
production    of    medical    graduates.    In 
short,  our  stopgap  procedure  has  been 
a  failure  with  grave  Implications  for  the 
future  if  the  practice  is  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  we  can- 
not permit  perpetuation  of  the  low  grade 
medical  care  provided  by  these  doctors, 
nor  can  we  permit  our  Nations'  medical 
schools  to  neglect  their  function  of  edu- 
cating trained  physicians.  It  is  time  to 
rethink  our  shortsighted  schemes  and 
formulate  policies  to  insure  long-term 
attainment  of  the  high  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  that  we  need.  We  should  expand 
our  present  medical  school  facilities  and 
enrollment  to  insure  a  ready  reservoir 
of  competent  medical  talent  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  ever  increasing  health 
needs.  We  must  reevaluate  the  danger- 
ous priorities  accorded  medical  research 
in  the  perspective  of  the  present  threat- 
ening medical  manpower  shortage. 
In  the  interim.  I  am  convinced  we 


should  immediately  stop  the  entry  of  for- 
eign physicians  into  this  counti-y  unless 
we  can  guarantee  that  they  have  the 
minimum  standards  of  quality  and  po- 
tential that  we  expect  of  our  own  physi- 
cians. To  implement  this  policy  I  urge 
that  foreign  medical  doctors  be  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  and  ultimate 
citizenship  only  after  they  have  passed 
an  examination  designed  to  indicate  that 
they  have  the  equivalent  quality  train- 
ing and  potential  of  graduates  of  medical 
schools  in  this  country. 

As  recently  pointed  out  by  President 
Johnson's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower,  the  fundamental  cri- 
terion of  professional  qualification  in 
this  counti-y  is  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited medical  school.  Since  it  would 
be  impracticable  and  costly  to  establish 
a  system  of  accrediting  foreign  medical 
schools,  no  similar  mechanism  exists  for 
evaluating  the  professional  qualifications 
of  foreign  medical  graduates. 

However,  at  present,  foreign  medical 
graduates  are  required  to  pass  a  stand- 
ard examination  administered  by  the 
Educational  Council  on  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates,  a  body  designated  by  repre- 
sentative groups  within  organized  medi- 
cine, in  order  to  become  eligible  for  hos- 
pital training  or  for  State  licensure.  I 
would  emphasize : 

First.  That  passage  of  this  examina- 
tion is  not  a  prerequisite  to  issuance  of 
an  immigrant  visa;  . 

Second.  That  the  examination  is  not 
sufficiently  difficult  to  insure  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  adequate  quality  medical 
care. 

As  reported  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission : 

Those  who  administer  the  examina- 
tion consider  It  to  be  easier  than  that  of  the 
National  Board  (which  must  be  taken  by 
United  States  graduates).  The  quality  of 
preparation  of  foreign  medical  graduates 
■seeking  to  come  to  the  United  States  is  indi- 
cted by  their  scores  on  the  Educational 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  ex- 
amination. On  examinations  which  were 
passed  by  ninety-eight  percent  of  United 
States  graduates,  only  forty  percent  of  the 
foreign  medical  graduates  achieved  a  passing 
score.  Furthermore,  the  scores  of  those  who 
did  pass  v;ere  clustered  Just  above  the  pass- 
ing mark  rather  than  spread  out  through 
higher  scores  like  those  of  United  States 
graduates. 

I  would  therefore  urge  admission  un- 
der immigration  laws  based  on  success- 
ful completion  of  an  examination  which 
will  more  adequately  refiect  whether  a 
visa  applicant  lias  the  equivalent  quality 
training  of  U.S.  medical  schools. 

I  would  further  advise  that  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  that  makes  is- 
suance of  an  immigration  visa  to  foreign 
medical  doctors  contingent  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  such  an  examina- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  President  Johnson's  Advisorj*  Com- 
mittee the  examination  is  to  be  admin- 
istered and  formulated  by  the  National 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  However, 
under  my  bill  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  authorized  to  waive  this  re- 
quirement where,  because  of  their  dis- 
tinguished prior  experience,  aliens  man- 
ifest sufficient  competence  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  United  States. 
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In  my  judgmem  ,  this  legislation  is  ab- 
solutely necessar'  to  reverse  a  trend 
which  has  contlniied  to  shortchange  our 


Nation's 
needs. 


health 


smd    medical    service 


MICHIGANS  H(t)LLAND  CHRISTIAN 
BAND  PERFORMED  MAGNIFI- 
CENTLY IN  INAUGURAL 

The  SPEAKER  I  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michlgjan  (Mr.  Vander  Jact) 
Is  recognized  for  4()  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
performance  of  the  Holland  Christian 
High  School  Band  from  my  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  inauguration 
parade  was  magnificent. 

Each  band  member  reflected  the  good- 
ness, decency,  aid  unselfishness  of  a 
strong  young  America  that  will  take  up 
the  torch  of  greatness  to  carry  our  Na- 
tion toward  new  aory  in  the  challenging 
future.  I 

I  join  the  Stata  of  Michigan,  the  city 
of  Holland,  parents,  schoolmates,  and  all 
those  associated  ^^i^h  the  band  in  salut- 
ing the, young  iriusiclans  not  only  for 
their  personal  coryluct  but  for  a  flawless 
ey  marched  into  hls- 
sylvania  Avenue  on 
1969. 

ng  and  swift  response 
ncing  the  band's  trip, 
oil  and  raised  an  esti- 


performance  as  t. 
tory  along  Pen 
Inauguration  Day 

In  a  heartwar: 
to  the  need  for 
the  community  of 
mated  $15,000. 

Henry  P.  Vanddr  Linde.  band  director, 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  band  and 
others  in  this  spedial  message  on  the  eve 
of  the  Washingtoij  trip : 

The  trip  to  the  Idaugural  Parade  In  Wash- 
ington. DC,  Is  not  only  a  great  honor,  but 
also  a  great  respoaslblUty.  Many  hours  of 
planning,  work,  anfl  money  have  gone  into 
making  this  trip  [possible.  Therefore,  we 
should  reward  this  mitb  oup  very  best  effort 
and  conduct.  { 

We  are  now  In  t^e  attention  of  the  entire 
state  as  their  representatives,  and  they  ex- 
pect from  us  the  be^. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Planning 
Committee  and  tne  Band  and  Orchestra 
Parents  to  make  t^ls  historic  occasion  an 
unforgettable  educational  and  musical  ex- 
perience. We  are  cteeply  Indebted  to  every 
committee  memberj  contributor,  and  worker 
on  this  project.  The  jcooperatlon  of  the  School 
Board.  Administration,  faculty,  student  body, 
parents,  and  comiiunlty  has  been  over- 
whelming. Their  concern  and  prayers  are 
with  you.  I 

tJse  this  opportuplty  to  be  a  witness  of 
Christian  Education  and  the  best  qualities  of 
Christian  citizenship. 

The  choice  of  Holland  Christian  High 
School  Band  to  represent  Michigan  in 
the  inaugural  panade  was  a  cooperative 
effort.  I  worked  aosely  with  the  Michi- 
gan Republican  $tate  central  commit- 
tee and  George  RQmney,  Governor  at  the 
time  and  now  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  flve-day  jcurney  was  much  more 
than  a  trip  to  Washington  for  the  band. 
It  was  in  action-i  acked,  interesting,  and 
lively  experience. 

En  route  to  tie  Capital,  the  band 
visited  Gettysburj  for  a  tour  of  the  his- 
toric battlefields. 

Upon  arriving  in  Washington  at  mid- 
afternoon  on  January  18,  I  welcomed 
the  band  in  the  r  ouse  Chambers  before 
taking  them  on  a  tour  of  the  Capital,  in- 


cluding a  visit  to  the  suite  of  Speaker 
John  McCormack,  whose  staff  was  most 
helpful  in  arranging  to  permit  the  young 
visitors  from  Michigan  a  view  of  his  per- 
sonal ofiSce.  It  was  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence for  the  high  school  students,  whose 
interest  In  government  was  deepened  be- 
cause of  seeing  the  Speaker's  ofiSce  and 
much  of  the  Capitol. 

With  members  of  my  staff  acting  as 
guides,  the  buses  toured  Washington,  in- 
cluding the  Washington  Monument,  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  Jefferson  Memorial,  and 
the  downtown  area. 

Midway  during  the  tour  the  band  saw 
motion  pictures  of  the  Apollo  8  flight  to 
the  moon.  The  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
through  its  staff  helped  arrange  the 
showing  of  the  film  in  the  Rayburn 
Building.  Capt.  Robert  Freitag.  field  di- 
rector for  the  manned  space  program  of 
the  NASA  organization,  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  the  film.  He  made 
an  excellent  speech  to  the  band,  which 
was  applauded  with  youthful  enthusi- 
asm. 

On  January  19,  the  band  traveled  to 
Annapolis  to  attend  chapel  with  the 
midshipmen.  After  dinner  in  a  fine  res- 
taurant overlooking  the  Severn  River, 
band  members  were  taken  on  escorted 
tours  of  the  area  by  members  of  the  An- 
napolis Historical  Society.  A  vesper  serv- 
ice in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Annapolis  concluded  a  very  special 
day  for  the  visitors  from  Holland. 

On  Inauguration  Day  while  the  band 
was  preparing  for  the  parade,  chape- 
rones  were  guests  for  luncheon  in  my 
Longworth  Building  office.  Also,  they 
were  my  guests  at  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies. 

Radio,  television,  and  newspaper  cov- 
erage of  the  band's  trip  was  outstanding. 

Holland  radio  stations  carried  many 
broadcasts  prior  to  the  band's  departure 
and  during  the  Washington  trip. 

Time-Life  Broadcast  in  Washington 
recorded  the  band's  tour  of  the  Capitol 
for  the  televising  next  day. 

The  Holland  Sentinel  published  page 

1  stories  of  the  band's  activities  in 
Washington  with  photographs. 

A  copy  of  one  of  the  Sentinel's  pre- 
trip  stories  follows : 

Christian  Bans  Gets  Parade  Rules 

Complete  parade  Instructions  for  the  Hol- 
land Christian  High  School  band  which  will 
be  Michigan's  music  entry  In  the  Inaugural 
parade  for  Presldent-Elect  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on on  Jan.  20  were  received  today  by  Henry 
P.  Vander  Llnde.  director. 

The  75-page  Instruction  packet  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  head- 
quarters military  district  of  Washington 
which  Is  in  charge  of  arrangements,  along 
with  crowd  control  and  medical  supervision. 

Holland  Christian's  141  piece  band  will 
march  early  In  the  fifth  division  of  the 
parade  which  Is  slated  to  get  underway  at 

2  p.m.  (EST).  The  order  of  march  for  the 
fifth  division  Is  headed  by  the  United  States 
Navy  Commander  and  Staff,  along  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  band.  Following  In  order  are  the 
floats  of  Maine  and  Mlssovirl,  along  with  their 
bands.  Then  follows  the  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas units  Just  ahead  of  the  Holland  Chris- 
tian band.  Following  is  the  Michigan  float 
and  the  units  from  Florida.  Texas.  Iowa.  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Kansas  and  West  Virginia 
to  round  out  the  fifth  division. 

The  first  division  Includes,  parade  person- 
nel and  marshalls.  President  and  Mrs.  Nix- 
on,   Vice   President   and   Mrs.    Spiro   Agnew, 


Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren,  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Everett  Dlrksen,  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Oerald  Ford  of  Michigan,  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  and 
other  party  olHclals.  Members  of  the  new 
Cabinet  and  their  wives  complete  the  first 
division,  along  with  the  governors  of  the 
various  states. 

Then  follows  the  one  band  and  one  float 
from  each  of  the  50  states,  marching  in  the 
order  in  which  the  states  were  admitted  to 
the  Union.  The  lone  exceptions  are  the  states 
of  California  and  Maryland  who  will  head  the 
other  states  in  honor  of  the  new  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Vander  Llnde  said  that  parade  instruc- 
tions call  for  all  bands  to  maintain  a  cadence 
which  will  assure  forward  movement  of  100 
yards  per  minute.  Bands  must  maintain  their 
original  formation  throughout  the  parade 
and  special  formations  are  prohibited  in  the 
Inaugural  parade. 

Bands  must  maintain  a  formation  such 
that  the  width  will  not  exceed  17  yards  and 
the  overall  length  of  the  unit  will  not  ex- 
ceed 24  ranks.  Vander  Linde  has  done  some 
shuffling  of  his  141  piece  outfit  In  rehearsals 
in  the  new  Christian  High  gym  and  reported 
that  the  Christian  band  will  march  16  ranks 
including  the  majorettes,  color  bearers  and 
drum  major. 

All  bands  will  play  while  passing  the  Presi- 
dential reviewing  stand  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  The  Maroon  band  director  reported 
that  the  local  band  will  play,  "The  Victors," 
fight  song  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
while  passing  in  review. 

Only  Armed  Forces  bands  will  render 
"Honors"  in  front  of  the  Presidential  stand. 
"Honors"  consists  of  four  ruffles  and 
floiu^shes  followed  by  appropriate  military 
music. 

The  parade  route  will  extend  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House. 

Plans  call  for  the  Holland  Christian  band 
to  leave  for  Washington  on  FYlday  Jan.  17 
and  return  home  immediately  following  the 
parade  with  scheduled  arrival  at  noon  on 
Tuesday  Jan.  21. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  published  a 
full  page  picture-text  story  the  week  be- 
fore the  band  came  to  Washington.  Text 
matter  of  the  story  follows : 
Nixon  iNAtrctrRAL  Eagerly  Awaited — Holland 
Christian  Band  Hits  a  High  Note 
(By  Bob  Burns) 

Holland.— It  was  29  degrees  and  the  rain 
landing  In  front  of  the  Civic  Center  on  West 
8th  Street  was  coating  the  pavement  with  a 
sheet  of  Ice. 

Inside  the  building,  all  kinds  of  empty 
musical  Instruments  cases  were  on  the  floor 
near  the  entrance. 

Then  you  could  see  Henry  VanderLlnde 
in  a  maroon  jacket.  He  would  take  a  few 
steps  along  the  aisle  above  the  basketball 
floor,  stop  and  comment : 

•I'm  not  pleased  with  this  at  all." 

Then  he  would  strut  and  say: 

"March  into  the  rhythm.  Da-Da-Da  Da 
Da — then  come  back  in." 

BAND  PLAYS  ON 

He  would  take  a  few  more  steps. 

"You've  got  to  be  together."  his  voice 
would  boom.  "Okay,  let's  try  "The  Victors' 
again." 

Then  the  Holland  Christian  High  School 
Maroon  Marching  Band  blared  away  while 
VanderLlnde.  the  director,  looked  and  listened 
for  more  minor  flaws. 

The  reason  for  practice  during  Christmas 
vacation  is  the  band  will  represent  the  state 
at  President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon's  In- 
augcral  parade  Jan.  20  in  Washington.  D.C. 

"We  started  at  8  this  morning  and  there's 
still  plenty  of  work  to  do,"  VanderLlnde 
said. 

Suddenly  the  music  stopped. 

"You  drummers  had  a  little  fiasco  there," 
VanderLlnde  yelled  in  the  direction  of  the 
141-plece  maroon-and-whlte  clad  band. 
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"One-two,  now  the  chord.  Now  the  last 
chord.  Now.  that's  a  good,  full  sound. 

"Okay,  let's  try  'March  America.'  " 

The  band  sounded  off  again. 

After  more  pacing  and  more  comments, 
VanderLlnde  said : 

"At  ease.  Rest.  Dont  move  out  of  placet" 

VanderLlnde,  who  was  elected  band  direc- 
tor of  the  year  in  Michigan  last  January, 
took  time  out  himself  to  talk  about  how  the 
band  became  the  only  one  selected  to  repre- 
sent Michigan  at  the  inaugural. 

"It's  really  a  long  story,"  he  said.  "It 
started  when  the  band  played  at  a  cracker- 
barrel  rally  several  weeks  ago.  It  was  sug- 
aested  to  U.S.  Rep.  auy  Vander  Jagt  (R-Cad- 
iUac)  that  It  would  be  an  honor  If  the  band 
could  march  at  the  Inaugural. 

"Finally,  on  Dec.  10.  the  school  got  a  phone 
call.  We  had  two  hours  to  accept  or  reject 
the  invitation,  but  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  Mark  VanderArk.  made  the  decision 
to  go.  It  was  announced  that  night  at  a 
basketball  game." 

CAMPAIGN   IS   ON 

In  the  last  19  days,  a  campaign  has  been 
waged  to  finance  the  trip  for  a  party  of  164 
including  chaperoneB. 

"We  need  more  than  $10,000."  VanderLlnde 
said. 

VanderLlnde,  who  has  been  director  of  in- 
strumental music  In  the  Holland  Christian 
schools  for  18  years,  is  proud  of  the  record 
his  bands  have  achieved.  "We  have  estab- 
lished a  good  reputation  in  state  music  festi- 
vals," he  said.  "Last  year  we  were  the  only 
band  given  a  unanimous  rating  by  four 
Judges  In  the  festival." 

VanderLlnde  Is  a  strong  believer  of  pride, 
spirit  and  loyalty.  "Any  boy  or  girl  who  has 
these  quaUtles  has  the  key  to  success,"  he 
said. 

After  talking  with  several  band  members. 
It  Is  obvious  that  VanderLlnde  is  a  popular 
director. 

Mary  VanderHoonlng,  a  Junior  clarinet 
player,  said,  "Going  to  Washington  will  be  a 
great  experience  for  the  band  and  an  honor 
for  Mr.  VanderLlnde  and  Holland."  Mary  said 
she  Is  looking  forward  to  "Seeing  everything" 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

Kris  DeGraaf,  a  Junior  majorette,  echoed 
Mary's  sentiments  about  the  band  and  the 
director.  "He  really  deserves  It,"  Kris  said. 
"I've  never  been  there  before  and  I'm  really 
looking  forward  to  the  trip,  especially  a 
chance  to  see  President  Nixon." 

Tom  Vreeman.  only  a  sophomore  but  the 
fellow  who  will  lead  the  band  as  drum  major, 
is  confident  everything  will  turn  out  Just 
fine.  "I'm  a  little  nervous,"  he  said.  "But  we 
can  handle  It.  All  of  us  need  a  little  more 
practice,  but  the  nice  thing  Is  that  everyone 
Is  willing  to  work.  They  listen  to  the  director 
and  I  know  everyone  Is  going  to  do  a  good 
job." 

Like  Kris,  Tom  said  he's  anxious  to  see  the 
next  president.  "And  I'd  like  to  see  the 
monuments,  too."  he  said. 

PRESIDENT    OF    BAND 

Steve  VanderPloeg,  a  senior  trombone 
player  and  president  of  the  band,  thinks  the 
trip  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  students 
and  the  school.  "I  hope  I  can  see  Arlington 
Cemetery  and  the  Pentagon,"  he  said. 

Sue  Hulst,  a  senior  who  plays  the  tenor 
saxophone  and  is  the  band  librarian,  also 
hopes  to  visit  Arlington.  "My  sister's  husband 
guards  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier." 
she  said.  Sue.  who  lives  in  East  Saugatuck. 
said  she  hopes  "we  can  represent  Michigan 
as  well  as  any  other  band  could.  That's  why 
I  don't  mind  practicing  during  Christmas 
vacation."' 

Ron  Klynstra,  a  senior  who  resides  in 
Zeeland  and  plays  the  tuba,  may  be  a  little 
more  anxious  to  make  the  trip  than  most. 
"I've  never  been  out  of  the  state,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  wondeful  opportunity.  I'm  proud  to 
go." 

Hilda  Berghoef,  secretary  of  the  band  and 
a  senior  clarinet  player,  has  a  long  list  of 


places  to  visit  during  the  four-day  trip.  'Let's 
see,"  she  said,  "there's  the  Pentagon.  White 
House.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Capitol  and 
Lincoln  Memorial.  It's  great,  Just  great  that 
this  happened." 

Randy  Vogelzang,  a  junior  coronet  player, 
thinks  the  trip  will  be  very  educational. 
"There's  the  Capitol— just  so  much  to  see." 
he  said. 

Fred  Sterenberg.  a  senior  baritone  player, 
said.  "I  haven't  really  thought  much  about 
the  trip.  But  the  visit  to  Gettysburg  should 
be  a  lot  of  fun." 

Craig  VanderBle,  a  junior  bass  drummer, 
still  can't  get  over  being  part  of  the  band 
that  was  selected  by  Gov.  Romney  and  EUy 
Peterson,  state  GOP  chairman. 

PICKED    OVER    UM 

"When  you  realize  that  only  a  few  hi::h 
school  bands  in  the  country  will  be  there 
and  that  we  were  picked  over  the  University 
of  Michigan  band  then  it  becomes  more  like 
a  once-ln-a-lifetlme  thing,"  he  said.  "And 
how  often  do  you  get  to  see  a  president 
inaugurated?" 

Nancy  Hletbrlnk,  a  Junior  trombone  player, 
said,  "It's  more  fun  than  Christmas.  Whan 
else  can  I  say?" 

Sue  "nnholt,  a  junior  majorette,  said  she 
hasn't  thought  about  too  much  other  than 
seeing  President  Nixon. 

"I'm  Just  going  to  get  in  as  much  practice 
with  the  baton  as  I  can."  she  said. 

It  was  now  a  little  past  10  a.m.  and  the 
last  of  the  band  members  left  the  building 
carefully  stepping  over  the  ice. 

During  the  parade,  the  band  was  seen 
by  an  international  television  audience 
as  the  musicians  marched  past  the  White 
House  reviewing  stand  with  President 
Nixon  and  others  in  his  official  party  ap- 
plauding the  outstanding  performance. 

I  have  sent  letters  of  appreciation  to 
each  band  member.  One  of  them  follows: 

Yoxir  band  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  for 
all  of  us.  Congratulations  for  your  perform- 
ance In  Washington  during  the  Inauguration 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

I  have  spoken  my  praise  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  comment  Is  printed  in 
the  enclosed  copy  of  The  Congressional 
Record,  which  you  may  want  to  keep  as  a 
memento  of  yovir  trip. 

The  pictures  were  taken,  as  you  may  recall, 
m  the  Capital  during  our  brief,  but  Interest- 
ing, tour  of  the  building. 

We  enjoyed  your  visit,  your  wonderful 
music  and  marching  and  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  service. 

My  staff  and  I  thank  you  for  your  thought- 
fulness  In  your  gifts  of  honorary  band  mem- 
ber certificates  and  the  wooden  shoes. 

Thank  you  for  representing  Michigan  and 
your  home  city  In  a  manner  that  brought 
applause  and  praise  wherever  the  band  ap- 
peared. 

A  letter  thanking  Mark  Vander  Ark, 
school  superintendent,  which  I  wrote 
follows: 

Recall  that  President  Nixon  In  his  In- 
augural address  said:  "We  see  the  hope  of 
tomorrow  in  the  youth  of  today." 

Thanks  to  the  dedication,  hard  work. 
Imagination  and  skill  of  educators  like  your- 
self, the  "hope"  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  Is 
stronger  and  brighter. 

You  brought  a  wonderful  group  of  young 
people  to  Washington.  They  captured  the 
hearts  of  everyone  they  met.  The  training 
and  education  they  have  received  under  your 
gvUdance  were  refiected  in  their  attitudes, 
performance  and  jjersonal  conduct. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  help  you  gave  my 
staff.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your  co- 
operation and  assistance. 

It  was  a  special  pleasure  to  see  you  and 
the  other  adults  who  made  the  journey  to 
Washington,  which  we  hope  was  a  pleasant 
and  unforgettable  one. 


To  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
nearly  500  members  of  the  Band  Parent 
Organization,  I  sent  each  one  of  them  the 
following  letter: 

Dear  Holland  Christian  High  School 
Band  Parent:  Time  does  not  allow  me  to 
send  personal  letters  to  each  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  you.  So,  please  accept  my  apology 
for  using  this  form  of  communication. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  this  copy 
of  the  page  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
which  my  remarks  praising  the  band  for  its 
outstanding  performance  In  Washington 
were  printed. 

Thanks  to  hard  work  and  support,  the 
band  had  the  backing  It  needed  to  make  the 
trip.  I  congratulate  you  for  a  wonderful  con- 
tribution. 

I  include  herewith  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  talented  young  musicians  who 
represented  Michigan  in  the  1969  In- 
augural Parade: 

Holland  Christlan  High  School  Band 
Personnel  Roster  1969 

FL^TTE 

Nancy  Ribbens,  Peggy  Ribbens,  Arlyn  Doze- 
man,  Bonnie  Keen,  Gayle  Kamer,  Marilyn 
Ver  Hoef,  Marcla  Vander  Ploeg,  Nancy  Todd, 
Mary  Deur,  Nancy  Slkkel.  Pat  Hoffmeyer. 
Sandl  Smith.  Jane  Voss,  Audrey  Raak,  Kathy 
Plaggemars,  Marcla  Schout.  Mary  Overweg, 
Gretchen  Otten.  Linda  Coornbos.  Sandy  Ter 
Horst,  Evonne  De  Prell,  Gwen  Rypma,  Usa 
Vander  Poppen,  Luanne  Vanden  Bosch. 
Sheryl  Van  Kampen,  Sara  Vander  Kolk, 
Evonne  Deur.  Peggy  Vander  Kool,  Eileen 
Dozeman.  Sandy  Hop. 

OEOE 

Gay  Kaashoek  (Banner),  Sheryl  Hulzenga 
(Banner),  Phyllis  Van  Noord  (Bells).  Sally 
Wyngarden  (Bells). 

CLARINET 

Bill  Swieringa.  Hilda  Berghoef,  Mary  Van- 
der Hooning,  Evelyn  Vander  Kolk,  Glenna 
Vander  Ble,  Helen  Fredricks,  Helen  Dykstra, 
Vonnie  Hekman,  Linda  Rooks,  Linda  Ter 
Horst.  Nancy  Ten  Harmsel,  Nancy  Yff,  Diane 
Klekover,  Sue  Prleswyk,  Ken  Bos,  Pate  Brou- 
wer.  Wm.  De  Waard,  Wanda  Grotenhuis, 
Ena  Berghoef,  Bev  Molder.  Margo  Van  Slot. 
Sue  Frens,  Mark  Van  Zanten,  Cherle  Rater- 
ink,  Charlene  Rotman.  Joan  Mantlng,  Mary 
Medema,  Karen  Den  Bleyker. 
bassoon 

Dawn  Boerman  (Cymbals). 

ALTO    CLARINET 

Mary  Peeks. 

BASS   CLARINET 

Dorothy  Hoekstra,  Craig  Wierlnga. 

CONTRA    BASS    CLARINET 

Jeanne  Boeve  (Clarinet). 

ALTO   SAXOPHONE 

Linda  Oetman.  Laurel  Louwsma.  Sheryl 
Deur,  Beth  Brinks,  Bob  Steenwyk,  Rich 
Mosher.  Pam  Meyaard,  Brian  Boeve. 

BARrrONE    SAXOPHONE 

Curt  Mans,  Kirk  Vander  Ploeg. 

CORNETS 

Randy  Vogelzang,  Tim  Leep.  Terry  Slenk. 
Glenn  Homkes.  Doug  Zoerhoff,  Steve  Oost- 
dvk,  Dan  Holwerda.  Rick  Kiekintveld.  Rex 
Kiekintveld,  Marge  Gritter.  Sally  Brinks.  Tom 
Smith,  Rusty  Michmerhuizen,  Dan  Boerman. 
Steve  Brieve.  Doug  Nienhuis.  Pete  Hoekstra, 
Randy  Schrotenboer,  Chuck  Tubergan. 

TENOR    SAXOPHONE 

Sue  Hulst,  Maxine   Ten  Harmsel. 

HORNS 

Joann  Houseward.  Cal  Vanden  Brink,  Ken 
Visser,  Carl  Bergman,  Jack  Heyboer,  Chuck 
Steenstra. 

TROMBONES 

Steve  Vander  Ploeg,  Bob  Nienhuis.  Dan 
Gritter,  Nancy  Hietbrink.  Len  Vogelzang,  Roy 
Navls,  Sam  Greydanus,  Tom  Swieringa.  Tom 
Vreeman,  Ken  ScMerbeck,  Tom  Hoeksema. 
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BAXtTOmS 

Dave  I>en  Ouden,  Pred  Sterenberg,  Paul 
Keeps.  (T.C.),  Gary  Schutten  (T.C.).  Jerry 
PhUUpe  (T.C.).  Mark  Oenzlnk.  Rick  Slenk, 
Joe  Zwler,  Brad  Stephenson. 

XSES 
k    Van    Reken,    Steve 
Hekmaa.  Jlm  Vand^rby.  Cory  Knoll. 

STHI^O   BASS 

Jane  Vreeman  (B«(1b). 

pnirTssioN 

Rich  Poetma  (Sna^e  Drum) ,  Mary  Brouwer 
(Cymbals).  Larry  j Klein  (Snare  Drum), 
Wayne  Hop  (Bass  Drum),  Jerry  Hamberg 
(Snare  Dnun).  Nan<y  Bartels  (Bells),  Craig 
VanrlAr  Ble  (Bass  Dr^m). 

MAjbarrrKS 
Peggy  Van  Wylie,  Anita  De  Nooyer,  Betty 
Kamer.  Sue  Tlnholt,  Kris  De  Qraaf. 


that  seems  especially  appropriate  In 
saluting  the  band.  According  to  the 
slogan : 

Half  the  fun  of  having  something  wonder- 
ful is  sharing  It  with  others. 


Tom  Vreeman. 


Accompanying 
lowing  entourage 
ents,  staff,  and 
are  to  be 


speci 


Rev.  ahd  Mrs. 
Vahnette,"  \Ir.  and 


lihe  band  was  the  fol- 

school  ofBcials,  par- 

ialists,  all  of  whom 

congrat^ated  for  their  work: 

BOARD 

.  Mr.  &ad  Mrs.  Jack 
Vlrs.  Kon  Marcus. 


SCHOOL 


Ste<  nstra. 


ADMIIt  ISTRATION 

Mr.  Ray  Holwerds ,  Mr.  Mark  Vander  Ark. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerr^ 
Frieswyk,  Mrs.  Elsie 


Van  Noord,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
reuslnk. 


UTAFF 

Mr.  Hero  Bratt,  iprs.  Marie  Krulthof,  Mr. 

Art  Tuls. 

SPEtlALISTS 


Mr.  Don  Stolts  ( 
Art  Wyma  (moving 
Fredericks    ( treasur*r 
Pott  ( news  coverage  i 
(photography).  Mr 
Llnde  (director). 


\(ander  Jagt  liaison).  Mr. 

pictures).  Miss  Kathryn 

) ,  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Clare 

Mr.  Gus  Vanden  Berge 

and  Mrs.  Henry  Vander 


In  conclusion, 
from  the  inaugural 
Nixon : 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote 
speech  of  President 


p«ople 


What  has  to  be 
goverimient  and 
not  be  done  at  all 
can  do  everything 

To  match  the  majgnltude 
need  the  energies 
build  a  great  cathedral 
of  us  raising  it  ond 
reaches  out  to  his 
doing. 


It  was  this  spiHt 
came  to  Washington 
Christian  High  S4hool 
energy  of  those  at 
the  trip  possible. 

Holland  has  a 


AGI  classes  (thousan  Is) 


$0to$5 

$5  to  $10 

JlOto  J15 

JlSfo  J20 

yoto  J50 

JSOto  J1(X3 

JlOOtoISOOi... 
JSOOto  J1,(X)0.. 
$1.(XX)  and  over. 


I  Greater  detail  availabi  i  for  1966: 


AGI  classes  (tl  ousands). 


U00toS200. 
$200  to  $500. 


I  lone,  has  to  be  done  by 

e  together  or  it  will 

with  the  people  Vv-e 


of  our  tasks,  we 

our  people  ...  we  can 

of  the  spirit — each 

stone  at  a  time,  as  he 

ielghbor,  helping,  caring. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that 

with  the  Holland 

Band.  It  was  the 

lome  who  helped  make 


slogan,  Mr.  Speaker, 


ELIMINATE  FARM  TAX  ADVAN- 
TAGES TO  WEALTHY  NONFARM- 
ERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  eliminate  the  tax  ad- 
vantages which  benefit  wealthy  non- 
farmers  who  enter  farm  loss  operations 
to  offset  their  nonfarm  income. 

Five  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  meas- 
ure— Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and 
Mr.  Retjss. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  19916  which 
we  cosponsored  in  the  90th  Congress,  and 
identical  to  the  measure  which  was  in- 
troduced yesterday  in  the  other  body  by 
a  bipartisan  group  under  the  chief  spon- 
sorship of  Senator  Metcalf,  who  has  as- 
sembled extensive  and  convincing  evi- 
dence as  to  the  abuses  which  our  present 
tax  laws  allow  in  this  area. 

Our  existing  tax  structure  encourages 
wealthy  nonfarmers  to  invest  in  farm 
loss  operations  for  the  tax  advantages 
they  receive,  and  in  doing  so  they  distort 
the  agricultural  economy,  at  the  expense 
of  legitimate  farmers  and  the  average 
taxpayer.  Not  only  do  they  bid  up  the 
price  of  farmland  beyond  that  which 
would  normally  prevail,  but  they  force 
the  genuine  farmer  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  with  owners  who  may  con- 
sider a  farm  profit  unnecessary  for  their 
purposes. 

The  bill  is  written  to  assure  that  legit- 
imate farmers  are  not  penalized,  even 
though  many  of  them  may  be  forced  to 
hold  jobs  in  town  to  supplement  their 
farm  income.  A  ceiling  has  been  estab- 
lished which  will  permit  farm  losses  to 
be  offset  in  full  against  nonfarm  income 
up  to  $15,000,  for  those  whose  nonfarm 
income  does  not  exceed  that  amount. 
Taxpayers  with  higher  nonfarm  income 
may  still  use  farm  losses  to  offset  that 
income,  but  at  an  amount  reduced  dollar 
for  dollar  for  income  over  $15,000. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  carry- 
over  and    carryback   provisions    which 


would  be  available  to  absorb  large  one- 
time losses,  allowing  losses  to  be  offset 
against  farm  income  for  the  prior  3  years 
and  the  subsequent  5  years. 

In  no  event  does  the  legislation  pre- 
vent the  deduction  of  farm  losses  as  they 
relate  to  taxes  and  interest,  since  these 
are  generally  deductible  whether  or  not 
they  are  attributable  to  income-produc- 
ing activity.  Nor  does  It  include  casualty 
losses  or  losses  from  drought,  since  these 
are  clearly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmer. 

The  limitation  on  farm  loss  deductions 
would  not  apply  to  the  taxpayer  who  is 
willing  to  follow  accounting  rules  which 
apply  generally  to  other  taxpayers;  that 
is,  if  he  uses  inventories  in  determining 
taxable  income  and  treats  as  capital 
items — subject  to  depreciation  In  most 
cases — all  expenditures  which  are  prop- 
erly treated  as  capital  items  rather  than 
treating  them  as  expenses  fully  deduct- 
ible in  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  legislation  was 
first  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  it 
has  gained  steady  support.  The  major 
farm  organizations — the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization, the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  National  Grange — all  have  en- 
dorsed the  principles  of  the  bill. 

A  seminar  of  more  than  500  farm  and 
church  leaders  from  30  States,  meeting 
in  Des  Moines  earlier  this  month,  recom- 
mended passage  of  the  legislation. 

Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  have 
cited  the  need  for  this  type  of  corrective 
action. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  pre- 
sented an  analysis  of  internal  revenue 
statistics  which  demonstrates  the  clear 
predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers 
with  income  from  other  sources. 

They  found  that  in  1965,  for  example, 
taxpayers  with  income  below  S50.000  re- 
ported farm  profits  over  farm  losses  at 
a  ratio  of  5  to  2.  In  the  income  bracket 
from  $50,000  to  $500,000  profits  and 
losses  were  in  an  approximate  1-to-l 
ratio.  But  among  taxpayers  with  ad- 
justed gross  income  over  $500,000.  the 
losses  reported  were  7  times  greater 
than  profits  from  farm  operations. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Metcalf. 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  prepared  a  table  which 
gives  further  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
the  problem.  With  unanimous  consent  I 
place  this  table  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 


!IET  FARM  LOSS.  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  AND  AVERAGE  NET  FARM  LOSS,  BY  AGI  CLASS,  TAXABLE  RETURNS.  1%4,  1965,  AND  1966 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Number  of 
returns 


Net  loss 
(tliousands) 


Average  loss 


Number  ot 
returns 


Net  loss 
(thousands) 


Average  loss 


Number  ot 
returns 


Net  loss 
(tliousands) 


Average  loss 


222,910 

3U.346 

70,351 

17.969 

29.394 

6.865 

2,546 

145 

76 


$236,  049 

340, 867 

112.499 

48.817 

152,693 

63,  526 

53.608 

5.295 

4.500 


$1,059 

1.084 

1,599 

2,717 

5,195 

9.254 

21,056 

36, 517 

59.211 


197,762 

319.741 

79.564 

23, 843 

30. 380 

7.424 

2.874 

170 

103 


$203. 526 

334,943 

123.177 

60. 292 

133. 187 

76.852 

54,872 

6.625 

7,630 


$1,029 

1,048 

1.548 

2.529 

4,384 

10,352 

19,093 

38.971 

74. 078 


171.410 

324.312 

104.509 

31.667 

36.861 

8,863 

13,241 

193 

88 


$167, 024 

349, 196 

142.655 

35.370 

154.263 

76, 402 

1 60. 789 

7,566 

3.555 


$974 

1.077 

1.365 

2.230 

4,185 

8.620 

1  18.756 

39. 202 

40.398 


Number  of 
returns 


Net  loss 
(thousands) 


Average  loss 


2.350 
891 


$36,202 
24, 487 


$15,448 
27. 483 
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In  other  words,  in  1966,  the  average 
farm  losses  reported  by  88  millionaires 
were  in  excess  of  $40,000— that  is  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  average  Iowa 
farmer  earned  in  total  net  income  last 
year. 

Last  year,  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Treasury  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  their  comments 
on  an  earlier  version  of  this  legislation, 
introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf  as  S. 
2613  and  by  me  as  H.R.  17478. 

Both  Departments  cited  the  need  for 
the  legislation,  but  each  suggested 
changes  to  better  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  Those  changes  have  been  in- 
corporated Into  the  measure  which  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Because  the  departmental  comments 
offer  further  insight  into  the  problem 
and  additional  explanation  of  the  legis- 
lation, with  unanimous  consent  I  include 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
TREAstniT  Department, 
Waahingrton,  D.C.,  July  11.  1968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mh.  Chairman  :  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  the  Treasury  Department's  views 
on  S.  2613,  a  bin  "To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  farm- 
ing losses  Incurred  by  persons  who  are  not 
bona  fide  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  oflfset 
nonfarm  Income",  as  It  would  be  amended  by 
Amendment  No.  529.  I  note  that  S.  3443, 
while  differing  In  many  respects.  Is  designed 
to  deal  with  the  same  subject  and  has  been 
referred  to  your  Committee. 

The  objective  of  S.  2613  Is  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  which  presently  grant  high 
bracket  taxpayers  substantial  tax  benefits 
from  the  operation  of  certain  types  of  larms 
on  a  part-time  basis.  These  taxpayers,  whose 
primary  economic  activity  Is  other  than 
farming,  carry  on  limited  farming  activities 
such  as  citrus  farming  or  cattle  raising.  By 
electing  the  special  farm  accounting  rules — 
which  were  developed  to  ease  the  bookkeep- 
ing chores  for  ordinary  farmers — these  high 
bracket  taxpayers  show  farm  "tax  losses" 
which  are  not  true  economic  losses.  These 
"tax  losses"  are  then  deducted  from  their 
other  Income  resulting  In  large  tax  savings. 
Moreover,  these  "tax  losses"  frequently  rep- 
resent the  cost  of  creating  a  farm  asset  (I.e., 
the  cost  of  raising  a  breeding  herd)  which 
wlU  ultimately  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
(Including  the  part  representing  a  recoup- 
ment of  the  previously  deducted  expenses) 
taxed  only  at  lower  capital  gains  rates.  Thus, 
deductions  are  set  off  against  ordinary  in- 
come, while  the  sale  price  of  the  resulting 
assets  represents  capital  gain.  The  essence 
of  the  bill  Is  to  deny  high  bracket  part-time 
farmers  the  ability  to  use  the  generous  farm 
tax  accounting  rules  to  reduce  taxes  on  their 
non-farm  Income. 

When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates 
a  farm  for  tax  purposes.  It  Inevitably  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy.  The 
tax  benefits  allow  an  individual  to  operate 
a  farm  at  an  economic  breakeven  or  even  a 
loss  and  still  realize  a  profit.  For  example,  for 
a  top  bracket  taxpayer,  where  a  deduction  is 
associated  with  eventual  capital  gains  in- 
come, each  $1.00  of  deduction  means  an  im- 
mediate tax  savings  of  70  cents  to  be  offset 
in  the  future  by  only  25  cents  of  tax.  This 
cannot  help  but  result  In  a  distortion  of  the 
farm  economy,  especially  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  depends  on  his  farm  to  produce 
the  Income  needed  to  support  him  and  his 
family. 

This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  In  vari- 
ous ways:  For  one,  the  attractive  farm  tax 
benefits  avsdlable  to  wealthy  persons  have 


caiised  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  would  prevail  In  a  nor- 
mal farm  economy.  Furthermore,  because  of 
the  present  tax  rtiles,  the  ordinary  farmer 
must  compete  In  the  market  place  with  these 
wealthy  farm  owners  who  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — in  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  purposes.  Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers  with  In- 
come from  other  sources. 

The  Treasury  Department  supports  the 
objective  cf  S  2613  hr.t  siijccsts  certn'.n 
modifications  In  its  operation.  There  Is  at- 
tached a  memorandum  which,  In  more  de- 
tail, describe  the  problem  Involved,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Treasury's  position  and  Its  rec- 
ommended changes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

An  Analysis  or  S.  2613  anj  the  Farm  Loss 
Problem 

The  objective  of  S.  2613  Is  to  remove  cer- 
tain unjustified  tax  benefits  available  to 
high  bracket  taxpayers  whose  primary  eco- 
nomic activity  Is  other  than  farming  through 
the  operation  of  cattle  and  other  farming 
activities  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  memo- 
randum describes  the  general  tax  problem 
Involved;  and  then  discusses  the  lemedy  of- 
fered by  S.  2613.' 

The  Treasury  Department  supports  the 
objectives  of  S.  2613,  but  suggests  certain 
modifications  In  its  operation 

1 .    general    BACKGP.OUin> 

Methods  of  accounting — There  are  two 
principal  methods  of  accounting  used  In  re- 
porting business  income  for  tax  purposes. 
In  general,  those  businesses  which  do  not  In- 
volve the  production  or  sale  of  merchandise 
may  use  the  cash  method.  Under  It,  Income 
Is  reported  when  received  In  cash  or  Its  equiv- 
alent, and  expenses  are  deducted  when  paid 
In  cash   or  Its   equivalent. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  businesses  where 
the  production  or  sale  of  merchandise  Is  a 
significant  factor,  Income  can  be  properly 
reflected  only  If  the  costs  of  the  merchan- 
dise are  deducted  In  the  accounting  period 
In  which  the  Income  from  its  sale  Is  realized. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  recording  costs 
when  Incurred  and  sales  when  made,  and 
Including  In  Inventory  those  costs  attribut- 
able to  unsold  goods  on  hand  at  year's  end. 
Deduction  of  the  costs  Included  In  Inventory 
must  be  deferred  until  the  goods  to  which 
they  relate  are  sold  and  Is  not  permitted 
when  the  costs  are  Incurred.  Thus,  under 
this  method  of  accounting,  Income  from 
sales  of  inventory  and  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing or  purchasing  such  Inventory  are 
matched  In  the  same  accounting  period 
thereby  properly  reflecting  Income. 

Farmers,  however,  have  been  excepted  from 
these  general  rules.  Even  in  those  cases  where 
Inventories  are  a  material  factor,  they  have 
historically  been  permitted  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  method  and  Ignore  their  year- 
end  Inventories  of  crops,  cattle,  etc.  This  has 
resulted  In  an  inaccurate  reflection  of  their 
annual  income  since  expenditures  are  fully 
deducted  In  the  year  Incurred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  assets  produced  by 
those  expenditures  (Inventories)  are  not 
sold,  and  the  Income  not  reported,  until  a 
later  year. 


'  The  sponsor  of  S.  2613  has  also  offered 
Amendment  No.  529.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  a  minor  technical  change  which 
does  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  has  been  considered  In  this 
analysis. 


Capitalization  of  costs. — Farmers  are  also 
permitted  another  liberal  tax  accounting 
rule.  In  most  businesses,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing an  asset  (Including  maintenance 
of  the  asset  prior  to  Its  being  used  in  the 
business)  Is  a  capital  expenditure  which  may 
not  be  deducted  as  Incurred  but  may  be  re- 
covered only  by  depreciation  over  the  useful 
life  of  the  asset.  In  this  manner,  the  cost  of 
the  asset  Is  matched  with  the  income  eamert 
by  the  asset.  Farraers.  however,  have  becu 
permitted  to  deduct  some  admittedly  capital 
f»ocfr  n<5  thf*v  ^TP  !Timn'''f'  F'^r  ^x'***^'^^".  ^■ 
citrus  grove  may  not  bear  a  commercial 
crop  until  6  or  7  years  after  It  has  been 
planted.  Yet,  the  farmer  may  elect  to  deduct 
as  Incurred  all  costs  of  raising  the  grove  to 
a  producing  state  even  though  such  expendi- 
tures are  capital  In  nature.  Similarly,  the 
capital  nature  of  expenditures  associated 
with  the  raising  of  livestock  held  for  breed- 
ing may  be  Ignored  and  the  expenditures 
may  be  deducted  currently.  These  premature 
deductions  frequently  result  In  artificial  tax 
losses. 

The  protlem. — These  liberal  deviations 
from  good  accounting  practices  were  per- 
mitted for  farm  operation  In  order  to  spare 
the  ordinary  farmer  the  bookkeeping  chorea 
associated  with  Inventories  and  accrual 
accounting. 

However,  many  high  bracket  taxpayers, 
whose  primary  economic  activity  Is  other 
than  farming,  carry  on  limited  farming  ac- 
tivities such  as  citrus  farming  or  cattle  rais- 
ing. By  electing  the  special  farm  accounting 
rules  which  allow  premature  deductions, 
many  of  these  high  bracket  taxpayers  show 
farm  losses  which  are  not  true  economic 
losses.  These  "tax  losses"  are  then  deducted 
from  their  other  high  bracket  Income  re- 
sulting In  large  tax  savings.  Moreover,  these 
"tax  losses"  which  arise  from  deductions 
taken  because  of  capital  costs  or  Inventory 
costs  usually  thus  represent  an  Investment 
In  farm  assets  rather  than  funds  actually 
lost.  This  Investment  quite  often  will  ulti- 
mately be  sold  and  taxed  only  at  low  capital 
gains  rates.  Thus,  deductions  are  set  off 
against  ordinary  Income,  while  the  sale  price 
of  the  resulting  assets  represents  capital  gain. 
The  gain  is  usually  the  entire  sales  price 
since  the  full  cost  of  creating  the  asset  has 
previously  been  deducted  against  ordinary 
Income. 

Examples. — Under  the  present  rules.  If  the 
taxpayer  has  chosen  not  to  capitalize  raising 
costs  and  also  does  not  use  an  Inventory 
method  of  accounting,  he  may  deduct  as  In- 
curred all  the  expenses  of  raising  a  breeding 
herd.  These  Include  breeding  fees,  costs  of 
feed,  and  other  expenses  attributable  to  the 
growth  of  the  herd.  During  the  development 
of  the  herd,  there  Is  relatively  little  Income 
realized  to  offset  these  expenses  with  the  re- 
sult that  "tax  losses"  are  incurred  which 
may  be  used  to  offset  the  taxpayer's  non- 
farm  Income.  When  the  herd  has  reached  Its 
optimum  size,  a  taxpayer  seeking  the  maxi- 
mum tax  savings  will  sell  the  entire  herd. 
If  he  does,  he  may  report  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  sale  as  capital  gain. 

The  dollars  and  cents  value  of  this  tax 
treatment  can  readily  be  seen  through  a  pim- 
ple example.  Assume  that  the  expenses  of 
raising  the  herd  are  $200,000.  If  the  taxpayer 
Is  in  the  top  tax  bracket,  the  current  deduc- 
tion of  these  expenses  will  produce  a  tax  sav- 
ings of  $140,000.  On  the  sale  of  the  herd, 
however,  the  entire  sales  price,  including  the 
$200,000  representing  the  recovery  of  these 
expenses,  will  be  taxable  only  at  the  25  per- 
cent capital  gains  rate.  The  capital  gains 
tax  on  $200,000  Is  S50.000:  or  less  than  half 
the  tax  savings  realized  in  the  earlier  yeart. 
Thus,  the  taxpayer  In  this  situation  would 
realize  a  $90,000  tax  profit  from  a  transaction 
which  economically  Is  merely  a  break-even. 

In  the  typical  situation,  the  taxpayer  will 
then  begin  the  entire  cycle  again  by  starting 
a  new  breeding  herd  which  produces  more 
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as  defined  In  the  bill,  would  disallow  as  an 
offset  to  other  Income  in  any  taxable  year, 
the  excess  of  all  deductions  attributable  to 
the  business  of  fanning  over  the  aggregate 
gross  income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  In  that  year. 

A  bona  flde  farmer  is  defined  as  an  Indi- 
vidual (A)  whose  prlncip.^1  business  activity 
Is  the  carrying  on  of  farming  operations 
or  (B)  who  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
farming  as  the  principal  source  of  his  liveli- 
hood or  (C)  who  Is  the  spouse  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  falls  under  (A)  or  (B).  A  cor- 
poration would  be  coilsldered  a  bona  flde 
farmer  If  80  percent  or  more  of  its  stock  were 
owned  by  Individuals  who  are  also  bona  fide 
farmers. 

Definitional  problems.— The  bill  thus 
would  limit  the  tax  benefits  of  farm  losses 
to  a  defined  group.  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's opinion,  this  appro.ich  will  lead  to 
administrative  difficulty  because  the  mean- 
ings of  the  defining  phrases  such  as  "prin- 
cipal business  activity"  and  "principal  sovu-ce 
of  UveUhood"  are  not  susceptible  of  precise 
definition,  and  therefore,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  much  controversy  and  perhaps  litigation. 

As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  placing  a 
celling  on  the  amount  of  nonfarm  Income 
which  could  be  offset  by  farm  losses  In  any 
one  year.  If  there  were  excess  farm  losses, 
they  could  be  carried  backward  and  forward 
to  offset  farm  income,  but  no  other  income, 
of  other  years.  If  part  of  a  taxpayer's  Income 
for  a  year  consists  of  capital  gains,  his  carry- 
over of  excess  farm  deductions  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  excluded  htilf  of  his  capital 
gains  Income.  No  matter  what  the  source  of 
the  nonfarm  Income,  excess  farm  deductions 
arising  from  the  special  farm  tax  accounting 
rules  would  not  be  permitted  to  offset  It.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  farmer  Incur- 
ring a  loss  would  be  protected  under  this  ap- 
proach in  two  ways:  First,  by  allowing  a 
limited  deduction  for  farm  losses,  an  ordi- 
nary farmer  who  m\ist  take  part  time  or  sea- 
sonal employment  to  supplement  his  income 
In  a  poor  year  in  his  farm  operations  would 
not  be  deprived  of  his  farm  loss  deductions. 
Second,  the  carryover  and  carryback  pro- 
visions would  be  available  to  absorb  large 
one-time  losses.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
vision would,  in  operation,  only  affect  tax- 
payers with  relatively  large  amounts  of  non- 
farm  Income,  that  Is.  Individuals  who  do  not 
have  to  depend  on  their  farm  Income  for 
their  livelihood. 

Corporate  farms. — In  his  floor  statement 
Senator  Metcalf.  the  bill's  author,  noted  that 
corporations  were  moving  Into  farming  at  an 
Increasing  rate.  While  he  was  disturbed  by 
this  trend,  he  did  not  propose  to  prohibit 
corporate  farming  in  this  bill.  Instead,  the 
purpose  was  to  "eliminate  the  possibility  of 
corporations  getting  Federal  tax  rewards  for 
engaging  in  loss  operations  In  the  farming 
field."  The  bill  would  achieve  this  goal  by 
denying  corporations  the  right  to  offset  non- 
farm  income  with  farm  losses  unless  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  corporation's  stock  is 
held  by  bona  fide  farmers.  Congressionai, 
Record,  volume  113.  part  23,  page  30702. 

The  Treasury  Department  defers  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  corporate  farming.  How- 
ever, whatever  the  decision  on  that  matter, 
the  corporate  provisions  in  the  bill  do  not 
appear  to  represent  an  effective  approach  to 
the  Issue.  On  the  one  hand  they  would  deny 
the  tax  benefits  of  a  farm  loss  on  the  basis 
of  the  make-up  of  the  shareholders  and  not 
the  nature  of  the  corporation's  activities. 
Thus,  the  farm  loss  abuse  would  still  be 
available  to  a  limited  group  of  Individuals 
who  are  able  to  arrange  their  farming  and 


vere  not  bona  flde  farmers 

er  terprlse  was  acquired  but 

fide  farmers  by  the  end 

taxable  year  following  the  year 

wof Id  qualify  as  such  from 

There  are  also  ex- 


ceptions for  a  farming  enterprise  acquired 
from  a  decedent,  acquired  by  foreclosure,  or 
acquired  in  the  ordinary  course  of  carrying 
on  the  trade  or  business  or  buying  or  sell- 
ing real  property. 


non-farming  business  so  as  to  qualify  as 
"farmers"  based  on  their  non-corporate  ac- 
tivities although  they  would  not  be  based 
on  both  their  corporate  and  non-cor- 
porate activities.  For  example,  if  a  taxpayer 
has  two  farming  operations,  but  Is  primarily 
engaged  in  a  non-farming  business,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  deduct  any  farm  losses  (or, 
under  the  Treasiiry  alternatives,  only  a 
limited  amount).  However,  by  transferring 
his  non-farm  business  and  one  farm  opera- 
tion to  a  corporation  and  retaining  the  other 
farm  business,  he  would  qualify  as  a  farmer 
since  his  only  remaining  business  activity  Is 
farming.  As  a  result,  his  corporation  would  be 
excused  from  the  farm  loss  limitations.  This 
result  seems  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  discouragement 
to  corporate  farming,  the  provisions  would 
affect  only  loss  operations  and  not  profitable 
ones  which  likewise  seems  somewhat  incon- 
sistent. Thus,  It  does  not  appear  that  a  pro- 
posal concerning  "tax  losses'"  Is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  general 
issues  of  corporate  farming.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that.  In  lieu  of  the  corporate  rules 
in  the  bill,  corporations  be  covered  In  the 
same  manner  as  Individual  farmers  and 
farms  run  by  a  partnership. 

Capital  gains. — Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  to  measure  the  amount 
of  his  allowable  farm  expense  deductions  for 
a  taxable  year  by  the  full  amount  of  any 
long-term  capital  gains  for  that  year  arising 
from  sales  of  farm  assets  although.  In  fact, 
he  receives  a  deduction  equal  to  50  p>ercent  of 
these  gains  In  computing  his  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Thus,  m  this  situation,  the  tax- 
payer will  In  effect  receive  a  double  deduction 
against  his  capital  gain  farm  Income.  This  is 
an  Important  problem  because  of  the  special 
capital  gain  treatment  allowed  on  the  sale 
of  farm  assets  such  as  draft  and  breeding 
livestock,  and  citrus  groves.  This  problem 
could  be  solved  by  providing  for  an  adjust- 
ment that  would  limit  the  measure  of  allow- 
able farm  deductions  to  the  taxable  one- 
half  of  capital  gains. 

Special  treatment  for  certain  losses  and 
expenses. — On  the  other  hand.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  except  some  kinds  of  farm 
expenses  from  the  disallowance  provisions. 
One  category  of  farm  expenses  would  Include 
taxes  and  interest  which  are  generally  de- 
ductible whether  or  not  they  are  attributable 
to  an  income  producing  activity.  A  second 
category  would  Include  casualty  and  aban- 
donment losses  and  expenses  and  losses  aris- 
ing from  drought.  These  events  are  generally 
not  In  the  taxpayer's  control  and  disallow- 
ance of  the  loss  cr  expense  could  create  an 
undue  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  since  they 
may  be  catastrophic.  These  same  expenses 
and  losses  are  now  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  section  270  which  excludes  losses  in 
connection  with  a  hobby  operation. 

Scope  of  the  bill. — As  noted  at  the  outset, 
the  farm  loss  problems  at  which  the  bill  is 
aimed  arise  from  the  use  of  accounting 
methods  which  do  not  properly  mateh  Income 
and  expenses,  such  as  the  failure  to  use  an 
Inventory  method  where  goods  on  hand  at 
year  end  are  a  significant  factor.  Conse- 
quently, there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
to  subject  a  taxpayer  who  adopts  a  proper 
method  of  accounting  and  capitalizes  ex- 
penses to  the  restrictive  rules  of  this  bill. 
There  is.  In  fact,  a  positive  advantage  in  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  sound  accounting 
practices.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
scope  of  this  bill  be  limited  to  those  tax- 
payers who,  with  respect  to  their  farming 
operations,  do  not  elect  to  use  inventories 
and  to  capitalize  all  expenditures  which 
should  be  capitalized  under  generally  recog- 
nized tax  accounting  principles. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  Indicated,  these  are  not  changes  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  bill.  We  thoroughly 
agree    with    Its   objective   and    general   ap- 
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proach.  Our  suggestions  are  generally  to  Im- 
prove Its  efficiency. 

Department   of  Agricultube. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  November  2,  1967,  for  a  re- 
port on  S.  2613,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
farming  losses  incurred  by  persons  who  are 
not  qualified  farmers  may  not  be  used  to 
offset  nonfarm  Income;"  to  your  request  of 
February  19,  1968,  for  a  report  on  Amend- 
ment No.  529,  a  technical  amendment  to  S. 
2613;  to  your  request  on  May  9,  1968,  for  a 
report  on  S.  3443;  and  to  your  request  of 
June  20.  1968.  for  a  report  on  Amendment 
853  to  S.  3443.  S.  3443  has  purposes  similar 
to  S.  2613  but  differs  in  some  of  the  details. 
These  bills  are  designed  to  capture  some 
of  the  taxes  avoided  by  some  Individuals  with 
sizeable  Income  from  sources  other  than  ag- 
riculture, who  operate  farm  enterprises  at  a 
loss  and  deduct  farm  losses  from  their  Income 
from  other  sources.  It  would  accomplish  this 
objective  by  providing  that  taxpayers  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming,  but  who  did 
not  have  farming  as  their  principal  busi- 
ness activity  as  defined  in  the  law,  could 
deduct  farm  expenses  only  to  the  extent  of 
their  gross  farm  Income. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  certainly 
in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  these 
bills.  We  believe  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
farm  income,  and  that  these  problems  can  be 
remedied.  However,  we  feel  that  certain  mod- 
ifications in  these  bills  would  help  to  achieve 
their  objectives  more  effectively,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  minimize  other  potential 
problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  under 
these  bills  would  be  the  effect  on  low-Income 
farmers.  Many  of  these  farmers  also  hold 
nonfarm  Jobs,  and  off-farm  Income  Is  often 
their  most  Important  source  of  livelihood. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  these  farmers  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  offset  farm  losses  against  Income 
irom  their  nonfarm  Jobs  In  years  in  which 
they  lost  money  on  the  farm.  Such  a  provi- 
sion would  have  serious  effects  on  present 
efforts  to  ameliorate  rural  poverty. 

We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  bill  could 
be  accomplished  more  effectively  If  certain 
modifications  were  made.  We  recommend 
placing  a  reasonable  celling  on  the  amount 
of  nonfarm  income  which  could  be  offset  by 
farm  losses  In  any  one  year.  If  there  were 
excess  farm  losses,  they  could  be  carried 
backward  and  forward  to  offset  farm  Income, 
but  no  other  income,  of  other  years.  Thus,  no 
matter  what  the  sovu-ce  of  the  nonfarm  In- 
come, excess  farm  deductions  arising  from 
the  special  farm  tax  accounting  rules  would 
not  be  permitted  to  offset  It.  The  ordinary 
farmer  Incurring  a  loss  would  be  protected 
under  this  approach  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
allowing  a  limited  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
an  ordinary  farmer  who  must  take  part-time 
or  seasonal  employment  to  supplement  his 
Income  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  farm 
loss  deductions.  Second,  the  carryover  and 
carryback  provisions  would  be  available  to 
absorb  large  one-time  losses.  In  other  words, 
the  provisions  would.  In  operation,  affect  only 
taxpayers  with  relatively  large  amounts  of 
nonfarm  Income,  that  is.  Individuals  who  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  their  farm  Income  for 
an  adequate  living  standard. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  however,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  farm  losses  some 
kinds  of  farm  expenses.  One  group  of  such 
expenses  would  include  taxes  and  Interest, 
which  are  generally  deductible  whether  or 
not  they  are  attributable  to  an  income-pro- 
ducing activity.  A  second  group  wotUd  In- 
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elude  casualty  and  abandonment  losses  and 
expenses  and  losses  arising  from  drought. 
These  events  are  generally  not  In  the  tax- 
payer's control  and  disallowance  of  the  loss 
or  expense  could  create  an  undue  hardship 


"(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deductions 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  (3) )  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $16,000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  return  i.  re- 
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for  the  taxpayer.  These  same  lossM.and_eK=-^  duced  by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer  s 
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penses  are  now  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  Section  270.  which  excludes  losses  in  con- 
nection with  a  hobby  operation. 

The  special  position  of  farm  losses  for  tax 
purposes  which  this  bill  Is  designed  to  change 
arise  from  the  use  of  cash  accounting  proce- 
dures by  individuals  and  corporations  with 
large  incomes  from  nonfarm  sources  who  also 
engage  in  farming.  The  cash  accounting 
method  does  not  properly  match  Income  and 
expenses  for  these  firms  and  individuals.  For 
example,  the  failure  to  use  an  Inventory 
method  where  goods  on  hand  at  a  year's  end 
are  of  considerable  value  can  significantly 
overstate  losses.  However,  the  present  farm 
tax  advantages  do  not  apply  to  a  taxpayer 
who  adopts  an  accrual  method  of  accounting 
and  capitalizes  expenses.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  scope  of  this  bill  be  limited 
to  those  taxpayers  who  elect  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  procedures. 

This  Department  is  now  studying  the 
problem  of  corporation  activity  In  agricul- 
ture, with  the  objective  of  obtaining  better 
information  on  both  Its  extent  and  Its  prob- 
able effects.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
It  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
this  study  to  recommend  modifications  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  corporations  engaged 
in  farming.  Simple  equity  would  seem  to  us 
to  dictate  that  corporations  be  covered  under 
this  proposed  legislation  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  individual  farmers  and  farms  run  by 
a  partnership.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
open  up  new  possibilities  for  tax  avoidance 
through  changes  in  legal  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  raise  the  danger  of  attendant  prob- 
lems of  distortions  In  our  economic  organi- 
zation due  solely  to  attempts  to  claim  tax 
advantages. 

This  Department  Is  Informed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  making  similar  rec- 
commendatlons  with  respect  to  changes  In 
the  language  of  S.  2613.  We  strongly  urge 
passage  of  legislation  which  eliminates  ex- 
isting "farm  tax  havens"  for  Individuals  and 
corporations  vrtth  substantial  nonfarm 
Incomes. 

The    Bureau   of   the   Budget   advises   that 
there   is   no   objection   to   the   presentation 
of   this   report   from   the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation, and,  with  unanimous  consent, 
place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  4257 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  deduc- 
tions attributable  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing which  may  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm 
income 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  IX 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items  not 
deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.    277.    LiMrrATioN    on    Dedvctions    At- 

TRIBtrrABLE     TO     FARMING. 

"(a)  General  RtTLE. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  In  the  business  of  farming,  the 
deductions  attributable  to  such  business 
which,  but  for  this  section,  wovUd  be  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  farm  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  the  higher  of — 


adjusted  gross  income  (taxable  income  In 
the  case  of  a  corporation)  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  all  sources  other  than 
the  business  of  farming  (determined  before 
the  application  of  this  section)  exceeds  $15.- 
000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  Individ- 
ual filing  a  separate  return) . 

"(b)  Exception  for  Taxpayers  Using  Cer- 
tain Accounting  Rules. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  filed  a  state- 
ment, which  Is  effective  for  the  taxable  year, 
that — 

"(A)  he  is  using,  and  will  use,  a  method  of 
accounting  in  computing  taxable  income 
from  the  business  of  farming  which  uses  in- 
ventories in  determining  income  and  deduc- 
tions for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  he  is  charging,  and  will  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  business  of  farming  which  are 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  (In- 
cluding such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  this  chapter  or  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or 
elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account) . 

'■(2)  Time,  manner,  and  effect  of  state- 
ment.— A  statement  under  paragraph  il)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  ( Including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  filed  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer,  and 
be  effective,  for  such  taxable  year  and  for  all 
subsequent  taxable  years  and  may  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Chance  of  method  of  accounting, 
etc. — If,  in  connection  with  a  statement  un- 
der paragraph  (1).  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
method  of  accounting  In  computing  taxable 
income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
penditures chargeable  to  capital  account, 
such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and.  In  the  case  of  a  change  in 
method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(c)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Dis- 
allowed Farm  Operating  Losses. — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  disallowed  farm  op- 
erating loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'loss  year'  i  shall  be — 
"(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  loss  year,  and 

"(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  loss  year,  and  (subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  paragraph  (2) ) 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  such  years, 
tinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  allowance  of  the  net  operating  loss  de- 
duction under  section  172. 
"(2)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dls- 
fUowed  farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  taxpayers'  net  farm  Income  for  such 
taxable  vear. 

"(B)  Carrybacks.— The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  allowable  to 
the  extent  It  would  Increase  or  produce  a 
net  operating  loss  (as  defined  in  section 
172(c) )  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Treatment  as  net  operating  loss 
CARRYBACK. — Exccpt  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  Ksss  carry- 
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back  shall,  for  piirpoees  of  thla  title,  b« 
treat«cl  In  the  sam*  manner  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback. 

"(d)  DKTiNrnorte. — Per  purposes  of  this 
section —  ] 

"(1)     ADJTTSTKO    fAXM    GROSS    INCOMK. — The 

term  'adjusted  fatm  gross  income'  means, 
with  respect  to  aiy  taxable  year,  the  gross 
Income  derived  frota  the  business  of  farming 
for  such  taxable  S«ar  (Including  recognized 
gains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges,  or  In- 
voluntary conver*ons  of  farm  property), 
reduced.  In  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  1  8Ui  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  amouit  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  c^  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conver»lons  of  farm  property 
which  under  sectlfcn  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
gains  from  sales  i  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  held  for  m*re  than  6  months  exceed 
the  recognized  losses  on  sales,  exchanges,  or 
Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  property 
which  under  sectlbn  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
losses  from  sales  cr  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets held  for  mor«  than  6  months,  or 

"(B)  the  amouat  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  lescrlbed  in  section  1231 
(a)  exceed  the  reoDgnlzed  losses  described  In 
such  section. 

"(2).  Nrr  FAKM  mcoMX. — The  term  'net 
farm  Income"  meins,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  itross  Income  derived  from 
the  business  of  1  arming  for  such  taxable 
year  (including  recognized  gains  derived 
from  sales,  exchaiges,  or  Involuntary  con- 
versions of  farm  ;)roperty),  reduced  by  t"he 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  deduc'ions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  tt  an  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section)  for  such  taxable  year  which 
are  attributable  t<>  such  business,  and 

"(B)  In  the  cas<i  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amov  nt  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  IB)  of  paragraph  (1),  which- 
ever Is  lower. 

"(3)  Special  DEmcTioNS. — The  term  'spe- 
cial deductions'  m  sans  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or 
Incurred  In  the  business  of  farming  and 
which  are  attribu  able  to — 

"(A)   taxes, 

"(B)   Interest, 

"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  lossei  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty, 

"(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attribut- 
able to  drought,  ai  id 

"(E)  recognizee  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involuntary  conversions  of 
farm  property. 

"(4)  Fabm  pbopeitt. — The  term  'farm  prop- 
erty' means  prop(irty  which  is  used  in  the 
business  of  farmiag  and  which  Is  property 
lised  Ui  the  trade  or  business  within  the 
meaning  of  paragi  aph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 1231  (b)  (dstermlned  without  regard 
to  the  period  for  v(  hlch  held) . 

"(5)  Disallow!  D  farm  operating  loss. — 
The  term  'dlsallcwed  farm  operating  loss' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  dlsallowei  I  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  su  :h  taxable  year,  reduced.  In 
the  case  of  a  taxp  lyer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, by  an  amoun  t  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  describee  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)    of  paragrapt     (1),   whichever  Is  lower. 

"(e)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  Business  op  farming. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  is  engaged  In  the  business 
of  farming  for  aiy  taxable  year  If — 

"(A)  any  deduction  Is  allowable  under 
section  162  or  16  7  for  any  expense  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
f Eirmlng,  or  with  r  sspect  to  any  farm  property 
held  by  the  taxpa;  er.  or 

"(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otheiwlse  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  212  or   167  for  any 


expense  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  v»lth  respect  to  property  held  for 
the  production  of  Income  which  is  used  in 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  farming  does 
not  include  the  raising  of  timber.  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  Is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  by 
reason  of  subparagraph  (B),  property  held 
for  the  production  of  Income  which  is  used 
In  farming  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, be  treated  as  property  used  In  such 
business. 

"(2)  Income  and  deductions. — ^The  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  Item  of  Income  is 
derived  from  the  business  of  fanning  and 
whether  any  deduction  is  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  shall  be  made  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  but  no  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  cap- 
ital gains)  shall  be  attributable  to  such 
business. 

"(3)  Controlled  OBOUP  or  CORPORATIONS. — 
If  two  or  more  corporations  which — 

"(A)  are  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (as  defined  In 
section  1563)  on  a  December  31,  and 

"(B)  have  not  filed  a  statement  under  sub- 
section (b)  which  Is  effective  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  Includes  such  December  31. 
each  have  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  (before  the  application 
of  subsection  (a) )  in  excess  of  its  gross  In- 
come derived  from  such  business  for  Its  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
then.  In  applying  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  $15,000  amount  specified 
In  parEkgraph  ( 2 )  ( B )  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  for  each  such  corporation  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  815,- 
000  as  the  excess  of  such  deductions  over 
such  gross  Income  of  such  corporation  bears 
to  the  aggregate  excess  of  such  deductions 
over  such  gross  Income  of  all  such  corpora- 
tions. 

"(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farm- 
ing carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such 
partnership  in  proportion  to  their  Interest  in 
such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  Income 
and  deductions  attributable  to  a  business  of 
farming  are  treated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  Income  and  deductions  of  mem- 
bers of  a  partnership,  such  Income  and 
deductions  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, not  be  taken  into  account  by  the  part- 
nership 

"(5)  Two  OR  MORE  BUSINESSES. — If  a  tax- 
payer is  engaged  In  two  or  more  businesses  of 
farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  business. 

"(6)  Related  integrated  businesses. — If  a 
taxpayer  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  is  also  engaged  in  one  or  more  busi- 
nesses which  are  directly  related  to  his  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  are  conducted  on  an  in- 
tegrated basis  with  his  business  of  farming, 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all  such  busi- 
nesses as  a  single  business  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming.  An  election  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  at 
such  time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulations. 

"(7)  Subchapter  s  corporations  and  their 
shareholders. — 

"For  special  treatment  of  electing  small 
business  corporations  which  do  not  file  state- 
ments under  subsection  (b)  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  such  corporations,  see  sec- 
tion 1379. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  part 
IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 


"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming." 

(b)  Section  172(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  at- 
tributable to  farming  and  special  treatment 
of  disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  sec- 
tion 277." 

(c)  Section  381  (c)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(24)      FARM    operating    LOSS    CARRYOVERS. — 

The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  disallowed 
farm  operating  loss  carryovers  under  section 
277  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corpora- 
tion." 

(d)(1)  Subchapter  S  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  1379.  Electing  Small  Business  Corpo- 
rations Engaged  in  Business  of 
Farming. 

"(a)  Separate  Application  to  Farming  In- 
come AND  Deductions. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  which 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  during 
Its  taxable  year  (other  than  a  corporation 
which  has  filed  a  statement  under  section 
277(b)  which  Is  effective  for  such  taxable 
year) ,  and  the  shareholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections 
1373  through   1378,  separately  with  respect 
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"(1)  Income  derU'ed  from  the  business  of 
farming  by  such  corporation  and  deductions 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(2)  all  other  Income  and  deductions  of 
such  corporation.  In  computing  the  taxable 
Income  and  undistributed  taxable  Income,  or 
net  operating  loss,  of  such  corporation  with 
respect  to  the  business  of  farming,  no  deduc- 
tion otherwise  allowable  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  disallowed  to  such  corporation  under 
section  277. 

"(b)  Shareholders  Treated  as  Engaged  in 
Business  of  Farming,  Etc. — For  purposes  of 
section  277 — 

"(1)  each  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  to  which  subsection  (a» 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  In  the 
business  of  fanning, 

"(2)  the  undistributed  taxable  Income  of 
such  corporation  which  Is  Included  In  the 
gross  income  of  such  shareholder  xinder  sec- 
tion 1373  and  Is  attributable  to  Income  and 
deductions  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(1), 
and  dividends  received  which  are  attribut- 
able to  such  Income  and  deductions  and  are 
distributed  out  of  earnings  and  profits  of 
the  taxable  year  as  specified  In  section  316 
(a)(2),  shall  be  treated  as  Income  derived 
from  the  business  of  farming  by  such  share- 
holder, and 

"(3)  the  deduction  allowable  (before  the 
application  of  section  277)  to  such  share- 
holder under  section  1374  as  his  portion  of 
such  corporation's  net  operating  loss  attrib- 
utable to  income  and  deductions  referred  to 
m  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

"(c)  Specml  Rules  of  Section  277(e)  Ap- 
plicable.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
special  rules  set  forth  In  section  277(e)  shall 
apply." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  S 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  1379.  Electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions  engaged   In    business   of 
farming." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  for  purposes  of  applying  section 


2T7(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act) 
with  respect  to  disallowed  farm  operating 
losses  of  any  taxpayer  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  such  date — 

(1)  such  amendments  shall  also  apply  to 
the  3  taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer  pre- 
ceding the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
such  date,  and 

(2)  m  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  sec- 
tion 1379(b)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  this  Act)  applies  for  any  of  his 
first  3  taxable  years  beginning  after  such 
date,  section  1379  of  such  Code  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  electing  small  business 
corporation  of  which  such  taxpayer  Is  a 
shareholder  for  the  3  taxable  years  preceding 
each  such  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer,  but 
only  with  respect  to  any  such  preceding  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  corporation  was  an 
electing  small  business  corporation. 


WILBUR  COHEN  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  Cohen  this  month  completed 
34  years  of  association  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  its  predecessor  agencies.  It  is  fitting 
that  he  capped  this  outstanding  record 
by  ser\'ing  as  Secretary  of  this  great  De- 
partment, which  so  intimately  touches 
our  lives  in  so  many  important  ways. 

Those  of  us  who  have,  over  the  years, 
watched  the  development  of  our  social 
security  system,  of  it  medicare  supple- 
ment, of  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
of  our  Federal  welfare  programs,  know 
how  significantly  Wilbur  Cohen  has  con- 
tributed to  their  formulation.  His  under- 
standing of  the  problems  in  these  areas, 
his  sensitivity  to  the  proper  Federal  role 
in  meeting  the  needs,  and  his  awareness 
of  ways  to  secure  the  necessary  Federal, 
State,  and  local  cooperation— all  of  these 
have  been  vital  factors  in  helping  us 
meet  our  health,  education,  and  welfare 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Just  prior  to  his  departure.  Secretary 
Cohen  submitted  to  President  Johnson 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  summary,  together 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
for  future  action,  deserve  our  careful  at- 
tention. Some  of  us  may  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  recommendations,  but  it  will 
be  hard  not  to  agree  with  most  of  them. 
But  in  any  case,  I  salute  Wilbur  Cohen's 
dedicated  service  to  his  coimtry  and  I 
applaud  his  imaginative  determination 
to  seek  new  solutions  for  old  and  persist- 
ing problems. 

With  yoiu:  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  attach  the  first  three  sections  of  Sec- 
retarj'  Cohen's  report,  including  that  on 
health,  "The  Last  Health  Hurdles,"  and 
urge  their  careful  review  by  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  my  intention  to  present  the 
final  sections— on  education,  welfare, 
and  the  financing  of  these  programs— to 
the  House  next  week. 

The  first  three  sections  of  the  report 
follow: 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Hkalth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Fiscal 
Tear  1968 

secretary's  introduction 
The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfari, 
Washington,  D.O.,  January  14. 1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith, 
m  accordance  with  law.  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1968. 

The  Report  describes  the  major  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  and  out- 
lines some  of  the  major  recent  accomplish- 
ments. It  also  touches  on  some  of  the  impor- 
tant challenges  which  lie  ahead. 

With  this  report  I  complete  34  years  of 
close  association  with  the  Department  and 
Its  predecessor  agencies.  I  have  tried  to  sum- 
marize my  experiences  and  observations  In 
the  initial  section  of  the  Report.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  strong  support  you  have 
given  to  the  work  of  the  Department  and  the 
leadership  you  have  shovm  in  expanding  the 
capacity  of  the  Department  to  assist  In  Im- 
proving the  health,  education,  social  secu- 
rity  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

There  Is  much  we  have  done  In  the  last 
eight  years;  there  Is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

I  have  appreciated  the  honor  you  bestowed 
upon  me  In  making  It  possible  to  have  ttie 
responsibility  of  directing  the  work  of  this 
great  Department  this  last  year. 
Sincerely. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohfn. 

Secretary. 


I — the  stewardship 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  holds  a  demanding,  versatile,  im- 
portant, exciting  and  Intensely  human  Job. 
His  is  a  splendidly  rich  and  gratifying 
stewardship.  , 

He  is  the  only  national  official  paid  by  all 
the  people  whose  full-time  Job  is  to  guard 
and  strengthen  the  people's  health,  education 
and  social  opportunities.  His  Department 
handles  the  major  portion  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  funds  for  social  programs.  He  admin- 
isters the  largest  Insurance  program  in  the 
world  So  the  shape,  direction  and  style  oi 
Department  programs  in  many  ways  set  the 
course  for  State,  local  and  non-governmental 

agencies.  ,       ,,  ,  »i,„ 

The  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  has  become  big— and  ur- 
gent—business. As  our  Nation  grows  and 
expands,  every  sign  points  to  its  becoming 
bigger  and  more  urgent  business  still. 

In  1968  about  $163  billion,  or  roughly  20 
percent  of  our  Nation's  entire  gross  national 
product,  went  for  health,  education  and  so- 
cial services,  -niese  were  not,  of  course,  all 
Federal  dollars,  but  a  mix  of  State,  local. 
Federal  and  private  funds.  The  SecreUry  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  not 
charged  with  responsibility  for  all  these 
funds  and  the  programs  they  make  possible. 
Par  from  it— HEW  expenditures  represent 
somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  our  total 
national  social  effort  in  these  fields.  A  large 
and  growing  population,  and  ever  more  com- 
plex social  forces  wiU— and  should— combine 
to  make  this  figure  go  up  In  the  coming 
decade.  .     ... 

The  Secretary  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
large  sensitive  issues  of  public  policy.  The 
Constitution  gives  major  policy  responsibil- 
ity to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  is  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  Corporation; 
the  President  is  Chairman  of  the  Board;  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  the  Executive  Officer.  Congress  takes  action 
by  enacting  lavirs.  New  needs  constantly  de- 
mand new  laws;  old  laws  constantly  require 


repeal  or  change;  programs  demand  efficient 
imaginative  and  dynamic  administration.  To 
achieve  such  admlnlstraOon,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must  re- 
view and  approve  budgets,  allocations,  pri- 
orities. He  must  approve  and  issue  Innumer- 
able reports  and  recommendations  on  topics 
ranging  from  prescription  drugs,  to  smoking, 
to  the  desegregation  of  schools,  to  the  pay- 
ments made  to  people  in  need. 

What's  more,  the  Secretary  must  listen, 
must  talk,  and  must  consult  about  emerging 
national  needs — with  the  President  and  with 
other  Cabinet  members,  with  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  Civil  Service  Commission  Ch.-Ur- 
man  and  members  of  Congress  of  both  polit- 
ical parties.  He  must  necessarily  argue  for 
Increased  appropriations  because  no  budget 
is  ever  adequate  to  meet  all  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  needs  of  a  great  and 
growing  Nation.  Many  men  and  women,  many 
young  people  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems bring  him  their  views.  For  him  they 
are  a  valuable  source  of  fresh  approaches  to 
existing  problems,  and  a  way  of  Identifying 
emerging  ones.  His  door  and  his  mind  must 
never  be  closed  to  new  Ideas,  new  prlorltleu. 
new  approaches. 

As  head  of  the  Department  which  accounts 
for  the  largest  part  of  the  domestic  budget, 
the  HEW  Secretary  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
chief  communicators,  lie  must  tell  his  fel- 
low Americans  about  everyday  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  problems — how  to  halt 
danger  to  their  health — or  how  to  Improve 
their  children's  EChooUng — or  how  to  re- 
strain rising  medical  costs.  They  'lont  al- 
ways listen — but  they  must  have  the  chance 
to  have  the  facts  the  Government  obtains 
through  their  taxes.  So  the  Secretary  must 
be  able  to  read  and  digest  Innumerable  re- 
ports, memos,  newspapers,  and  magazines, 
testify  repeatedly  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees, answer  all  kinds  of  questions  In  let- 
ters, testimony  and  press  conferences,  pro- 
pose new  solutions  to  problems  that  have 
been  with  us  since  biblical  tulles,  and  In 
general  report  to  the  American  people  he 
serves  on  his  stewardship. 

No  one  can  fill  this  stewardship  according 
to  a  public  administration  text. 

The  Secretary  must  see  and  react  to 
physicians,  scientists,  and  other  men  and 
women  rendering  brilliant  service  to  man- 
kind. He  also  sees  and  reacts  to  the  narrow 
Jealousies  of  professional  groups  as  they  vent 
their  parochial  views  on  large  and  Important 
issues.  He  watches  the  efforts  of  Congress  as 
it  works  hard  to  meet  n.i tlon.il  needs.  He  also 
watches  Congressional  confilcts  or  mlsunder- 
standings  which  may  delay  action  on  pro- 
grams and  money  affecting  the  very  life  blood 
of  his  Department — and  of  all  Americans. 

He  must  be  deeply  concerned  with  the 
pages  of  statistics  he  receives  regularly  re- 
flecting gaps  in  the  Nation's  medical  care, 
education,  social  security,  and  welfare.  He 
must  be  Just  as  deeply  concerned  with  the 
pen  and  ink  letter  on  lined  paper  from  the 
sick  man,  the  student  or  teacher,  the  re- 
tired widow,  and  the  mother  with  six  chil- 
dren on  welfare.  They  write  him  when  they 
do  not  receive  help  elsewhere. 

Urgent  telephone  calls  and  letters  from 
Governors  and  Mayors  and  business  and 
labor  leaders  give  the  Secretary  their  needs 
and  views.  At  the  same  time  he  hears  each 
day  from  a  husband  who  wants  to  know  how 
to  pav  for  his  wife's  medical  bill,  from  a 
mother  vv-hose  child  has  been  In  a  dispute 
with  school  authorities,  and  from  parents 
and  husbands  or  vrtves  who  want  their  loved 
ones  to  enter  the  Clinical  Center  at  Bethesda, 
in  a  last  effort  to  save  their  lives.  Sometimes 
these  calls  come  to  him  In  the  middle  of 
the  night;  his  telephone  never  stops  ringing. 
The  clock  ticks  fast  In  the  United  States— 
and  at  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Every  day  almost  10.000  babies 
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Those  who  would  split  HEW  Into  separate 
parts  feel  their  field  of  Interest — education 
or  health — Is  so  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest that  it  deserves  more  visibility  and 
prestige.  They  want  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
highest  councils  of  government.  But  if  cabi- 
net offices  of  narrower  compass  were  created, 
each  with  its  separate  constituencies,  the 
President  would  have  to  do  work  now  per- 
formed by  the  HEW  Secretary — balancing 
priorities,  weighing  alternatives,  and  making 
decisions  about  various  programs  for  peo- 
ple. This  would  add  burdens  to  an  already 
overburdened  Presidency. 

If  more  cabinet  offices  were  set  up.  the 
President  would  have  more  top  officials  re- 
{Kirtlng  to  him,  and  would  have  to  add  more 
staff  in  the  White  House  to  deal  with  them 
and  coordinate  their  views  and  problems. 
Anonymous  staff  in  the  President's  office  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — no  matter  how 
able  or  how  experienced — should  not  be  and 
cannot  be  responsible  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  for  major  policy  decisions.  So 
it  might  eventually  become  necessary  to  elect 
an  Executive  Vice  President  to  work  directly 
with  Cabinet  members  and  other  high  rank- 
ing officials  in  the  administration  of  domestic 
programs. 

Those  who  argue  for  a  Departmental  um- 
brella covering  more,  not  less,  territory, 
stress  that  HEW's  Interests  range  far  and 
wide.  I  think  suggestions  for  a  Department 
of  Human  Conservation — or  something  like 
it — are  valid  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — often  referred  to  as 
the  Department  of  the  People — should  In 
any  case  operate  In  a  larger  orbit  of  total 
concern  for  human  needs. 

We  must  beware  of  endless  quests  for  dif- 
ferent, cleaner  separations  and  neater  clas- 
sifications for  the  formidable  problems  of 
human  welfare.  The  trouble  is  that  such 
problems  do  not  yield  to  easy  compart- 
meutallzatlon.  They  won't  go  away  Just  be- 
cause you  put  them  In  a  separate  box  on 
a  new  organization  chart.  Like  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Congressional  com- 
mittees find  it  harder  and  harder  to  main- 
tain Jurisdictional  niceties  when  they  are 
considering  health   and   welfare  legislation. 

Scope,  size,  diversity 

To  support  the  view  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  unman- 
ageable, one  would  have  to  argue  that  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  is  unmanage- 
able, or  that  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
California  cannot  possibly  manage  their 
states. 

The  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  compare  fa- 
vorably with  thoee  of  any  large  enterprise, 
public  or  private.  Social  security  is  adminis- 
tered as  efficiently  as  any  private  Insurance 
company.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
fund  difficult  research  as  efficiently  as  any 
business  or  university.  The  Rehabilitation 
Service  has  a  return  of  $35  for  every  $1  it 
spends  on  a  rehabilitated  person. 

It  is  not  the  size  or  number  of  products 
of  an  Institution  which  makes  it  manageable 
or  unmanageable.  It  is  the  lack  of  common 
purpose.  It  Is  the  lack  of  competent  staff. 
It  is  the  lack  of  intelligent,  able  leadership. 
It  is  the  lack  of  fiexibllity.  It  is  the  lack  of 
a  constant  flow  of  new  ideas  and  people  will- 
ing to  change,  to  experiment,  to  try  new 
ways. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  a  unifying  purpose,  and  has  a 
cohesive  concept  pulling  its  several  parts  to- 
ward a  common  end — improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans,  increasing  their 
options  and  so  their  freedom. 

The  Department  has  able  and  dedicated 
staff:  Includlnga  Nobel  Prize  winning  genet- 
icist: a  half-dozen  Rockefeller  Public  Serv- 
ice Award  winners;  and  innumerable  winners 
of  other  national  awards.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  as  their  programs  grow,  HEW's  person- 


nel can  handle  Increased  responsibilities.  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  substantial  merit 
in  the  argument  that  the  scope,  size,  or  di- 
versity of  the  Department  make  it  unman- 
ageable. But  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  need 
additional  help  to  lead  and  manage  HEW 
effectively.  I  recommend: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  be  selected  by  the  President 
from  among  men  and  women  who  do  not 
Intend  to  seek  other  elective  public  office  or 
Judicial  appointment.  The  decision-making 
responsibility  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare (Including  such  matters  as  civil  rights) 
is  so  Important  that  it  should  not  be  based 
even  in  part  upon  possible  impact  on  the 
Secretary's  political  future. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  not  be  a  professional  specialist 
In  one  of  the  fields  of  the  Department's  work 
He  should  be  a  well-Informed  generallst  who 
does  not  lean  toward  any  individual  specialty 
or  group. 

That  the  Secretary  have  enough  staff  as- 
sistants so  that  he  can  realistically  carry  out 
his  Important  respwhslbllitles.  The  Secre- 
tary's capability  was  much  improved  wlfi 
the  addition  of  three  Assistant  Secret.ines 
in  1965.  But  the  Department's  top  manage- 
ment is  still  inadequate.  The  Department 
needs: 

Three  Under  Secretaries  to  deal  with  sub- 
stantive program  matters  in  health.  In  edu- 
cation and  in  social  opportunities. 

A  new  Under  Secretary  for  Management, 
skilled  in  managing  large  enterprise,  who 
should  be  a  permanent  career  official.  He 
would  give  the  Department  continuing  man- 
agerial competence  through  political  transi- 
tions. Tlie  present  position  of  Under  Sec- 
retary should  be  retained  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  top  level  assistant  and  to 
aid  him  in  handling  policy  matters. 

Two  more  Assistant  Secretaries:  one  for 
Public  Affairs;  another  for  International 
Programs. 

That  the  Congress  substantially  increase 
the  salary  scale  for  senior  personnel  if  the 
Department  is  to  attract  and  retain  qualiftsd 
and  able  scientists,  physicians,  actuaries  and 
administrators.  Since  these  men  and  women 
can  get  much  higher  Incomes  outside  of  gov- 
ernment (Often  for  Jobs  with  much  less 
responsibility) ,  the  Department  cannot  com- 
pete fairly  for  them  In  the  economic  market- 
place. This  is  an  urgent  need. 

The  need  for  flexibility 
The  Secretary  must  be  able  to  organize 
and  run  his  own  shop. 

Every  Secretary  faces  pressure  from  orga- 
nized groups  outside  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. If  there  is  a  special  unit  in  the  Depart- 
ment which  deals  with  Its  concerns,  that 
pressure  group  usually  wants  to  raise  the 
unit  up  the  status  ladder,  to  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  or  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
Children's  groups  want  the  Children's 
Bureau  reporting  to  the  Secretary,  and  senior 
citizens  want  the  same  for  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging.  Mental  health  advocates  have 
urged  that  the  Secretary  move  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  out  of  the  Healt!i 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
to  report  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  This  inter- 
nal competition  Is  based  on  the  notion  that 
the  more  "visible"  a  unit,  the  more  money  It 
will  get  from  Congress,  and  the  more  time 
and  attention  it  will  get  from  the  Secretary. 
All  these  proposals  have  merit  within  their 
Individual  narrow  domains.  But  no  group 
of  professionals,  or  advocates  of  any  one 
program — no  matter  how  worthy — should  be 
able  to  freeze  HEW's  structure.  If  he  Is  to 
do  his  Job,  the  Secretary  must  be  able  to 
organize  the  whole  Department  so  it  can 
work  in  coordinated,  effective  and  balanced 
ways,  in  the  entire  public  Interest.  After  all. 
the  Secretary's  decisions  are  subject  to  re- 
view and  revision  by  the  President,  the 
courts,  the  press,  and  various  committees  of 
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both  Houses  of  Congress— legUlatlve,  Investi- 
gative, and  appropriations. 

Public  policy  should  not  be  determined  by 
a  bureaucratic  pecking  order.  PrlorlUes 
should  be  set  by  the  Secretary,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress  In  terms  of  national  needs. 
SubsUtutlng  adminlstraUve  rigidity  for  flex- 
ibility hampers  the  Department's  ability  to 
deal  with  changing  situations  as  they  arise. 
Just  as  the  Secretary  should  not  have  his 
organizational  hands  tied  by  outside  pres- 
sure groups,  so  he  must  not  be  tied  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  by  the  legislative  branch. 
Over  200  specific  limitations  and  directions 
on  spending  in  the  HEW  appropriation  act 
this  year  limit  his  discretion.  Many  more 
such  directions  In  committee  reports  and 
legislative  history  of  debates  limit  It  further. 
Some  directions  specifically  concern  minor 
details,  others  broadly  delegate  policy 
decisions.  ^     ,     4.     „„ 

Congress  must  always  have  the  last  say. 
Realistically,  the  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment must  share  with  the  Legislative 
Branch  the  broad  responsibility  for  directing 
programs.  But  the  very  least  that  Congress 
could  do  to  make  this  sharing  process  work 
is  to  give  the  Secretary  needed  flexibility 
to  meet  changed  circumstances,  emergencies, 
or  new  priorities. 

What's  more,  the  Secretary  himself  must 
not  have  his  hands  tied  by  his  own  bureauc- 
racy  He  must  be  able  to  continue  strength- 
ening the  Department's  regional  offices— out 
where  the  people  are.  The  nine  regional  HEW 
directors   serve   as   his   personal   representa- 
tives in   the  communities  where  Americans 
live    and  where  their  problems  proliferate. 
Regional  offices  should  have  more  authority 
and  more  responsibility  for  decison-maklng, 
more  power  to  earmark  funds,  and  to  make 
certain  grants  and  contracts  for  vital  proj- 
ects.  Our   best  men   in   Washington  should 
take  pride  in  accepting  assignments  In  the 
field     A   field   command   is   regarded    as   an 
asset  to  the  career  of  any  army  officer,  and 
a  post  abroad  Is  an  asset  to  any  diplomat. 
So  work  in  the  field  should  be  the  mark  of 
a  well-rounded  HEW  employee. 
Therefore,  I  recommend ; 
That  the  Secretary  have  authority  to  or- 
ganize and  reorganize  the  Department  In- 
ternally from  time  to  time.  In  doing  so,  he 
would  aim  for  efficiency,  economy  and  effi- 
cacy. He  should  not  be  stymied  by  organiza- 
tional entitles  reqtilred  by  existing  laws— 
the    1912    laws    relating    to    the    Children  s 
Bureau,  for  Instance,  or  the  1965  law  relat- 
ing to  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

The  return  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  program  to  regional  decentral- 
ization and  more  regional  staff  of  all  kinds 
so  that  the  regional  offices  can  work  closely 
with  city  and  State  officials,  empowered  to 
help  them  strengthen  grass  roots  government. 
Legislation  which  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  up  to  $25  mUlion  of  unex- 
pended appropriations  under  existing  laws  to 
meet  needs  which  are  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  and 
which  arise  from  emergencies,  or  changing 
circumstances.  Instead  of  200  appropriation 
items,  there  shotUd  be  no  more  than  100 
groupings— leaving  both  the  Congress  Its 
proper  role  in  money  matters  and  more  flexi- 
bility for  the  Secretary. 

Relationships  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
pioneered  with  a  ntmiber  of  bold  and  Im- 
portant anti-poverty  programs.  Now  good 
management  and  efficient  administration  de- 
mand that  those  poverty  programs  that  have 
been  tested  and  proved  should  be  tied  In 
more  closely  with  ongoing  programs  In  the 
Cabinet  Departments.  This  la  the  only  way 
they  can  enter  Into  and  affect  our  systems 
of  government. 

As  administrator  of  the  Nation's  largest 
antl-poverty  programs,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wUl  naturally 


fall    heir    to   many    OEO    programs    There- 
fore, I  recommend: 

That  Head  Start  be  administered  along 
with  the  day  care  programs  administered  by 
the  Children's  Bureau;  that  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Services  and  family  planning 
services  be  administered  along  with  the 
health  activities  In  HEW;  and  that  OEO 
programs  for  senior  citizens  be  put  In 
HEW's  Administration  on  Aging. 

That  OEO  remain  as  an  overall  unit 
watching  and  reporting  on  all  programs  af- 
fecting the  poor,  starting  new  programs  and 
Initiating  new  approaches.  It  should  get  out 
of  the  day-to-day  business  of  running  large- 
scale  programs. 

Model   cities 

The  Model  Cities  program,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  has  become  an  important  and 
effective  part  of  our  antl-poverty  efforts.  Un- 
der it  neighborhood  residents  have  Joined 
with  city  officials  in  planning  to  Improve 
their  destinies.  SUte,  regional  and  national 
officials  have  helped.  In  Washington,  a  gen- 
uine and  strong  Model  Cities  Interdepart- 
mental effort  Is  underway.  This  effort  should 
be  strengthened.  The  Model  Cities  program 
offers  great  promise  for  progress  in  our  inner 
cities. 


Minor  thoughts  about  major  relationships 

No  report  of  this  size  and  nature  could 
possibly  cover  all  HEW's  managerial  prob- 
lems. Just  as  the  Department  does  not  cause 
all  of  these  problems,  so  they  are  not  all 
within  its  ability  to  resolve. 

Some  of  the  kinks  in  the  HEW-Congres- 
slonal  relationship  could  be  ironed  out  by 
reorganization  of  the  Congress  itself — no 
means  task.  Expansion  and  Improvement  of 
Congressional  committee  staff,  for  Instance, 
could  Improve  HEW  programs. 

Many  shorthanded  Committees  allow 
members  and  staff  to  charge  their  official 
travel  to  the  Department's  budget.  The  Con- 
gress should  avoid  thU  practice,  which  may 
result  In  troublesome  obligations.  Congres- 
sional committees  should  have  sufficient 
travel  funds  and  should  observe  normal  ac- 
counting practices. 

The  Congressional  practice  of  announcing 
the  release  of  Department  grants  to  the  pub- 
lic usually  works  out  reasonably  weU.  Oc- 
casionally, a  senior  member,  or  important 
Committee  member  with  special  Influence 
gets  a  Jump  on  his  colleagues— or  "scoops." 
This  may  simply  annoy  his  colleagues.  Or  in 
the  case  of  politically  evenly  divided  State 
delegations,  or  future  rivals  for  political  of- 
flce  It  may  result  in  disputes  which  the  De- 
partment cannot  handle  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 

Members  of  Congress  who  vote  Federal 
funds  should  be  able  to  get  some  of  the 
credit  for  those  projects  they  make  possible. 
Sole  credit  should  not  go  to  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  always  wailing  about 
Federal  expenditures  and  supposed  Federal 
waste,  but  support  strongly  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  which  help 
their  narrow  constituency,  their  favorite  In- 
terest group,  or  their  special  purpose  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  I  recommend : 

That  the  announcement  of  every  con- 
struction grant  and  every  project  financed 
even  In  part  by  Federal  funds,  should  show 
the  public  conspicuously  that  this  is  so,  and 
that  when  the  project  is  underway,  the  pub- 
lic continue  to  be  Informed  that  It  Is  oper- 
ating because  of  Federal  financing. 

HEW  cannot  move  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Its  masters  In  the  Congress.  But  It  can  and 
must  move  to  strengthen  hands  In  State  and 
local  government.  If  It  Is  to  meet  rising  ex- 
pectations and  demands  for  social  services. 
That  State  and  local  governments  through- 
out the  country  vary  widely  Is  a  truism. 
That  they  are  often  weak  Is  a  harsh,  but  fair 
generalization.  City  after  city  finds  that  be- 
catise    It   Is   completely    dependent   on   the 


property  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue.  It  has 
not  the  funds  to  pay  for  Its  children's 
schooling,  or  to  meet  its  welfare  bill.  State 
and  city  governments  have  not  hlBtoricaUy 
been  able  to  attract  and  hold  enough  highly 
qualified  people.  The  administration  of 
health  and  welfare  programs  by  many  state 
departments  In  many  states  makes  for  frag- 
mented service  delivery. 

The  grants-in-aid  mechanism  has  given 
the  Department  a  tool  to  use  in  working  to- 
ward solutions  to  national  problems,  while 
mamtaining  a  valuable  dispersion  of  na- 
tional power.  But  only  solid  capable  State 
and  local  governments  can  assure  the  gains 
made  bv  the  HEW  programs  of  the  past 
years  Without  city  and  State  organizations 
capable  of  guiding  social  planning  opera- 
tions, HEW  programs  will  fall.  Therefore,  I 
recommend: 

That  new  forms  of  financing  be  developed 
to  free  local  communities  from  their  reli- 
ance on  the  outmoded,  inefficient  and  un- 
productive property  tax.  The  property  tax 
should  be  reduced  and  eventually  eliminated 
as  a  basis  for  financing  education  and  local 
government  services. 

That  HEW— working  through  its  regional 
offices— give  cities  more  help  In  breaking 
down  artificial  barriers  to  dealing  with  air 
and  water  pollution,  or  waste  disposal  on  a 
regional  basis. 

That  HEW  build  on  a  constructive  prac- 
tice already  -begun:  helping  State  and  local 
government-recruit  and  keep  highly  quali- 
fied staff.  ,  ,  .  „ 
Modernization  of  State  and  local  civil 
service  laws  to  provide  more  fiexlble  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  able  people  and  to  as- 
sure greater  opportunities  for  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged men  and  women. 

That  State  agencies  be  reorganized  to 
group  their  activities  In  a  more  rational  and 
coordinated  way  with  special  consideration 
to  a  single  SUte  health  and  welfare  agency 
such  as  t,hose  In  Wisconsin,  Utah,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  revision  and  strengthening  of  the 
State  merit  personnel  standards  established 
by  Congress  in  1939  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  and 
new  needs.  Further  consld-^ration  should  be 
given  to  the  recommendations  in  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Merit  System  Standards  which  reported  In 
January  1969,  to  the  Secretary.  For  Instance, 
employment  opportunities  for  culturally, 
economically,  educationally  and  physically 
disadvantaged  people  should  be  expanded  in 
State  and  local  programs.  Educational  re- 
quirements should  be  reviewed  and  revised 
to  permit  State  and  local  agencies  to  employ 
creative  and  Innovative  men  and  women. 


in— THE      LAST      HEALTH       HURDLES 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  our  Nation 
has  emerged  from  a  necessary— a  ploiieer- 
mg period  of  concentration  on  medical  re- 
search. i.K)0klng  up,  bemused,  from  our  mi- 
croscopes, we  have  found  great  numbers  of 
eager,  waiting  patients. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  realized  that  medical 
research  Is  a  first  step  only,  and  gone  on  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
livering ♦.he  results  of  that  research  to  peo- 
ple   We  have  realized,  too,  that  good  medi- 
cal   care    depends    not    only    on    sclentiflc 
knowledge    but  on  trained  men  and  women, 
up-to-date  hospitals  and  clinics,  sound  plan, 
ning  and  organization,  and  proper  financing. 
Every    one    of    these    elements    has    been 
strengthened,   and   we   have   arrived   at   the 
point  where  laree  numbers  of  Americans  can 
indeed  get  good  health  care.  Yet  the  HEW 
Secretary  spends  a  great  portion  of  his  time 
pondering  and  dealing  with  the  complexities 
of   modern   health    problems,   technological, 
social  and  economic:  The  more  people  there 
are   the  longer  people  live,  the  more  income 
they  earn,  and   the  more   they  know  about 
the  astounding  possibilities  medicine  offers, 
the    more    their   demand    for   high   quality 
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Medidare — medicaid 
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cations I  arranged  for  public  hearings  to  be 
held  In  nine  major  cities  on  the  Medicaid 
program.  I  have  transmitted  the  record  of 
these  hearings  to  the  Congress.  I  urge  they 
be  studied  carefully  before  taking  action. 
Based  on  my  review  of  these  hearings  I  rec- 
ommend : 

That  Medicaid  be  amended  to  Increase  Its 
coverage  substantially,  so  that  all  who  need, 
but  cannot  afford,  decent  health  care  may 
have  It. 

That  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Medical  Assistance 
for  the  revision  of  Medicaid  be  followed  to 
tighten  up  the  program,  moderate  Increased 
costs,  and  prevent  lax  operation  In  some 
States. 

That  health  Insurance  coverage  be  ex- 
panded to  reduce  the  need  for  Medicaid. 

The  cost  of  illness 

Most  Americans  carry  some  form  of  volun- 
tary Insurance,  covering  at  leeist  a  part  of 
hospital  care.  Medicare  has  substantially  In- 
creased this  coverage.  Medicaid  has  helped 
the  Indigent.  Still,  long-run  serious  Illness 
with  all  Its  high— and  rapidly  rising — coets, 
can  spell  economic  disaster  for  the  millions 
of  persons  who  are  not  covered,  and  for  those 
who  are  Inadequately  covered. 

All  American  families  should  be  free  from 
fear  of  such  disaster.  They  should  be  finan- 
cially protected  against  catastrophic  Illness, 
and  should  be  able  to  afford  revolutionary 
and  expensive  treatments.  The  economic  risks 
of  illness  should  be  spread  further  through 
comprehensive   Insurance    protection. 

One  way  in  which  this  could  be  achieved 
Is  through  comprehensive  health  Insurance 
legislation  covering  all  persons  who  work  and 
their  families.  Employers  and  employees 
would  be  required  to  contribute  to  such 
comprehensive  insurance  protection.  If  the 
Nation  decided  to  take  a  Federal-State  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  levy  a  national  payroll  tax. 
against  which  a  State  would  receive  a  90 
percent  offset  if  it  had  an  approved  State 
health  Insurance  plan.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  establish  standards  for  such 
State  plans.  Unemployed  and  non-employed 
men  and  women  would  be  covered  with  Fed- 
eral aid. 

American  families  should  not  have  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  comprehensive  pro- 
tection. The  Nation  could  save  additional 
amounts  If  those  for  whom  hospital  treat- 
ment Is  not  mandatory  were  treated  at  home, 
or  In  nursing  homes,  or  through  periodic 
visits  to  their  doctors'  offices.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  if  the  average  cost  of  general 
hospitals  could  be  brought  down  by  only  10 
percent,  savings  would  total  almost  $1  bil- 
lion each  year — and  $3  billion  by  1975. 

In  order  to  find  ways  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary medical  costs  I  have  appointed  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  Protection  and 
Disease  Prevention.  This  Council  will  study 
the  problem  of  preventing  disease  and  dis- 
ability and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary.  This  should  be  an  Important  step 
in  conserving  scarce  resources  preventing 
the  unnecessary  utilization  of  medical  ser\'- 
Ices. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
provide  for  experiments  to  assure  the  fiscal 
health  of  the  hospital  system  and  at  the 
sam.e  time  to  give  purchasers  of  services  full 
value  for  their  dollars.  The  Amendments  of 
1967  provide  for  experiments  with  "incen- 
tives for  economy  while  maintaining  or  Im- 
proving quality  in  the  provision  of  health 
services"  in  connection  with  reimbursement 
under  such  programs  as  Medicare.  Most  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  groups  are  eligible  to 
submit  proposals  for  incentive  reimbursement 
experimental  plans. 

Therefore,  I  recommend : 

That  a  Commission  on  Health  Care  Insur- 
ance, consisting  of  distingvUshed  representa- 
tives of  the  consuming  public,  the  health 
professions,  tmd  Instirance  carriers  be  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  the  precise  form  of 


oomprehetiBlve  protection  against  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  catastrophic  Illness  which 
would  result  in  all  persons  being  covered  on 
an  economical  and  efficient  basis. 

That  while  this  Commission  is  completing 
Its  study,  most  of  the  available  private,  as 
well  as  public,  Insurance  coverage  be  broad- 
ened to  provide  coverage  for  a  full  range  of 
preventive,  ambulatory,  and  diagnostic  care, 
and  to  cover  such  health  problems  as  alco- 
holism or  mental  illness.  If  public  and  pri- 
vate third  party  payers  fully  covered  preven- 
tive and  diagnostic  services  (like  outpatient 
services),  patients  would  use  less  costly 
health  resources  outside  of  hospitals  more 
and  the  long-run  coets  of  Medicaid  would  be 
reduced. 

That  hospital  Incentives  to  reward  effi- 
ciency without  compromising  medical  care 
be  rapidly  expanded.  Once  effective  means 
of  controlling  hospital  costs  have  been  dem- 
onstrated, they  could  be  extended  In  Medi- 
care. Medicaid,  and  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Programs.  Successful  businesses  must 
provide  high  quality  services  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  costs.  We  should  help  our  hos- 
pitals do  the  same. 

That  physicians  and  hospitals  should 
voluntarily  restrain  price  increases  in  order 
to  avoid  restrictive  controls. 

Kiddicare;  family  planning 

In  the  next  ten  years,  the  Nation  must 
place  as  much  emphasis  on  the  health  needs 
of  Its  children  as  It  put  In  the  last  decade  on 
the  needs  of  its  older  people. 

Thousands  of  women  In  low-income  groups 
do  not  now  have  adequate  access  to  compre- 
hensive health  services.  Tragic  results  Include 
great  numbers  of  unwanted  children — of 
mentally  retarded  children — of  children  with 
avoidable  physical  and  emotional  defects. 
Competent  pre-natel  care  and  competent 
health  care  during  the  earliest  part  of  life 
can  mean  the  prevention  and  control  of  many 
crippling  handicaps.  So  the  case  for  fuller 
child  health  opportunities  does  not  rest  alone 
on  present  comfort,  or  hardship,  or  even  dam- 
age to  the  human  spirit.  It  rests  on  possible 
Irreparable,  physical  damage  to  the  brain  and 
body.  I  recommend: 

That  comprehensive  pre-natal  care  be  ex- 
tended to  all  women  of  low-Income  families, 
so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  children  be 
born  well. 

That  family  planning  be  Included  as  a  part 
of  comprehensive  health  care  to  these  women 
so  that  every  child  is  born  a  wanted  child. 
Family  planning  should  no  longer  be  the 
quiet  privilege  of  the  well  to  do.  It  must  be 
an  Integral  part  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  pov- 
erty, raise  educational  levels  and  so  give  peo- 
ple great  freedom  of  choice.  Out  of  about  5 
million  medically  indigent  women  v/ho  want 
family  planning  services,  only  500,000  now 
receive  such  services.  About  450,000  large 
families  would  no  longer  be  poor  if  they  had 
only  three  children  to  support. 

That  medical  care  for  all  children  In  low- 
inc-ome  families  be  provided  during  the  first 
year  of  life,  placing  special  emphasis  on  nu- 
trition, on  the  prevention  or  early  correction 
of  crippUng  disabilities  and  on  dental  care. 
Once  this  program — which  we  call  "Kiddi- 
care"— Is  establlihed,  that  It  be  stretched 
over  a  five-yecr  period,  so  that  the  children 
covered  would  be  asstired  of  medical  care 
until  they  reach  the  a^e  of  six. 

That  the  health  activities  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Medicaid  program 
be  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  coordinated  with  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  and  Family  Planning  pro- 
grams to  assure  unified  delivery  and  financ- 
ing of  medical  services. 

Nutrition  and  health 

It  is  intolerable  that  there  is  even  one 
hungry  child  in  America.  We  have  the  ability 
to  wipe  out  hunger  and  malnutrition,  but 
we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  the  will. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  discover  how 
widespread  malnutrition  Is  among  the  poor. 
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the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  young.  But  we 
know  enough  to  say  forthrlghtly  that  there 
Is  malnutrition  In  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  is  highly  correlated  with  poverty.  We 
know  that  food  assistance  programs  do  not 
reach  some  14  million  of  the  22  mUlion  poor, 
and  that  even  when  communities  have  such 
programs,  local  administrative  barriers  often 
prevent  food  and  funds  from  reaching  those 
who  need  them  most. 

Poverty  is  the  basic,  underlying  cause  of 
hunger;  the  changes  I  have  recommended  In 
the  social  security  and  welfare  systems  would 
go  far  toward  alleviating  It.  But  we  need  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  even  beyond  the  nutri- 
tion problems  of  the  poor.  We  need  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  general  relationships 
between  nutrition  and  health,  and  the  broad- 
est  considerations   of   human   development. 

Responsibility  for  nutrition  activities  has 
been  fragmented  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment: within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
within  the  Congress.  Within  the  Depart- 
ment. I  have  directed  the  establishment  of 
a  new  interdepartmental  committee  to  co- 
ordinate at  least  HEW's  nutrition  programs. 

In  1946,  the  Nation  adopted  a  new  goal: 
the  creation  of  maximum  possible  employ- 
ment. It  Is  now  time  to  establish  the  elimi- 
nation of  malnutrition  as  a  national  goal. 
To  further  that  end,  I  recommend: 

That  the  Congress  enact  legislation  declar- 
ing the  eradication  of  malnutrition  to  be  a 
national  responsibility,  and  giving  appropri- 
ate officials  In  the  Executive  Branch  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  carry  out  this 
mandate. 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  Interagency 
Nutrition  Council,  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  outline 
national  policies  In  all  areas  of  nutrition 
and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Indi- 
vidual departments  and  agencies. 

The  creation  of  the  Human  Nutrition  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  respon- 
sibility for  research  and  evaluation,  and  ex- 
panded and  revised  food  stamp  and  food 
distribution  programs.  Including  school  feed- 
ing and  other  relevant  medlcal-nutrltlon 
programs. 

That  this  new  Human  Nutrition  Adminis- 
tration distribute  food  stamps  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  with  eligibility  based  upon  family 
income  determined  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  national  poverty  standards, 
rather  than  local  welfare  standards. 

Mental  health  and  mental  retardation 

The  record  of  the  past  years  in  dealing  with 
the  tragedy  of  mental  Illness  Is  one  of  great 
achievement  and  great  promise.  Measured  in 
terms  of  dollars,  we  are  investing  about  8367 
million  this  year  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
as  compared  to  $68  million  ten  years  ago. 
Measured  In  terms  of  accomplishments,  we 
can  look  to  a  record  of  expansion  in  research, 
the  training  of  skilled  manpower,  and  the 
development  of  a  new  approach  to  treatment 
through  community  mental  health  centers.  I 
recommend : 

That  we  accelerate  our  research  effort  to 
provide  better  understanding  of  mental  Ill- 
ness, how  It  can  be  prevented  and  treated. 

That  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  provide  the 
trained  personnel  needed  in  the  fight  against 
mental  illness. 

That  we  seek  to  reach  the  goal  of  500  com- 
munitv  mental  health  centers  in  operation 
by  1972. 

That  we  explore  methods  of  providing  ex- 
pert examination  of  school  age  children  to 
discover  those  who  may  fall  victim  to  mental 
or  emotional  Illness,  so  that  they  can  receive 
needed  counseling  and  treatment  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

That  HEW  encourage  Industry  to  Intensify 
Its  efforts  to  hire  mentally  retarded  as  well 
as  other  handicapped  men  and  women;  that 


It  encourage  its  fellow  government  agencies 
to  adopt  similar  employment  policies. 
The  way  services  are  delivered 

Comprehensive  group  practice — particu- 
larly group  practice  with  pre-payment — has 
proven  to  be  an  efficient  way  of  delivering 
health  care.  In  such  plans  groups  of  physl- 
dana,  working  together  within  the  framework 
of  our  private  health  system,  can  see  up  to 
i/s  more  patients,  and  these  patients  can 
get  individual  care  of  high  quality  for  20  to 
30  percent  less  cost.  As  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Manpower  has 
pointed  out,  such  organizations  reduce  the 
use  of  our  overtaxed  hospitals  and  make 
more  efficient  use  of  health  personnel. 

Other  new  organizations  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  health  services  have  shown  that  they 
can  promote  good  medical  care  at  low  prices. 
"New  Careers"  programs — training  men  and 
women  who  haven't  had  enough  education  or 
other  advantages,  for  health  occupations — 
offer  great  promise.  In  such  programs,  the 
poor  skillfully  fill  needed  Jobs,  benefiting 
themselves  and  our  whole  society. 

Neighborhood  health  centers  offer  a  full 
range  of  services  right  In  the  communities 
where  people  live.  Some  of  the  hospital  out- 
patient departments  now  serving  as  "family 
doctors"  to  our  Inner  cities  are  pioneering 
In  offering  comprehensive  family-centered 
care  instead  of  Impersonal,  episodic,  emer- 
gency treatment. 

Whole  communities,  under  the  national 
Partnership  for  Health  program,  have  Inten- 
sified their  health  service  planning.  They  are 
beginning  to  answer  questions  like  how  many 
hospital  and  niirslng  home  beds  they  need — 
or  what  steps  they  must  take  to  clean  their 
water  supplies — or  what  rural  health  needs 
have  priority,  far  better  than  Washington 
officials  could. 

Therefore,  I  recommend: 

That  financial  incentives  be  offered  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  prepaid  group 
practice  groups,  expanded  community  hos- 
pital outpatient  services,  and  other  plans  of- 
fering promise  of  greater  efficiency,  more 
comprehensive  service  and  the  like;  and  that 
the  reimbursement  policies  of  public  and 
private  Insurers  reflect  the  increased  efficien- 
cies of  such  providers. 

That  overly  restrictive  State  laws  now  Im- 
peding the  use  of  new  kinds  of  health  man- 
power be  substantially  revised  so  we  can 
properly  use  the  talents  of  technicians  and 
aides  In  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and 
pharmacy. 

That  Federal  help  be  focused  on  our  big 
cities'  urgent  need  for  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  medical  facilities,  whether 
they  be  built  as  central  complexes  or  In 
the  neighborhoods;  and  that  comprehensive 
State  planning  be  required  as  a  condition  for 
Federal  aid,  with  priority  given  a  full  range 
of  Inpatient,  outpatient  and  extended  care 
services  serving  large  numbers  of  people. 

That  the  programs  to  combat  alcoholism 
be  Intensified  and  expanded. 

Cigarettes  and  health 

Five  years  after  the  American  people  re- 
ceived their  first  official  warning  on  smok- 
ing and  health,  cigarette  consumption  In  the 
United  States  had  dropped  by  over  one  bil- 
lion cigarettes  in  1968.  Though  we  number 
two  million  more  adults,  we  have  increased 
evidence  that  more  and  more  adults  are 
giving  up  smoking  and  fewer  teenagers  are 
taking  it  up.  Still,  smoking,  a  grave  problem 
In  1964.  Is  graver  today.  To  some  extent  it 
can  be  said  that  cigarette  smoking  has  can- 
celed many  of  the  health  gains  made  In  re- 
cent years. 

Deaths  and  diseases  associated  with  cig- 
arette smoking  continue  to  rise.  In  1964  there 
were  ner.rly  46,000  deaths  from  lung  cancer; 
this  year  there  will  be  over  59.000  Five  years 
ago  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis 
killed  20.000  Americans;  twice  that  number 
will  die  this  year  of  these  respiratory  dis- 


eases. Cigarette  smoking  contributes  to  coro- 
nary heart  disease:  in  1964  there  were  545.- 
000  deaths  from  this  disease;  In  1959  the 
number  is  expected  to  be  590,000.  What's 
more,  the  Nation's  workers  who  smoke  cig- 
arettes spend  over  a  third  more  time  away 
from  the  Job  because  of  Illness  than  those 
who  do  not  smoke. 

Three  main  obstacles  bar  our  way  to  re- 
ducing the  number  of  persons  now  smoking, 
encouraging  young  people  not  to  start  and 
urging  those  who  continue  the  habit  to  use 
less  hazardous  cigarettes  and  less  hazardous 
ways  of  smoking. 

One  Is  economic.  Involving  public  revenues, 
agricultural  Income,  and  Industrial  profits. 
A  second  Is  social  acceptability  of  cigarette 
smoking  and  Its  near  addictive  hold  on  many 
I)eople.  A  third  Is  the  posture  of  those  who 
Insist  that  the  health  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking  have  not  been  proved,  despite  the 
evidence. 

Public  education,  news  coverage  of  smok- 
ing and  health  developments,  anti-smoking 
messages  on  radio  and  television.  Increased 
concern  and  activity  by  health  professionals, 
and  health  education  In  schools — all  these 
reduce  cigarette  smoking.  But  although  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  a  total  annual 
budget  of  $2.8  billion,  only  about  $2  million 
goes  for  cigarette  smoking  behavioral  re- 
search and  education. 

Last  July.  I  submitted  to  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  Health  Consequences  of  Smok- 
ing, as  required  by  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of  1965.  The 
report  confirmed  or  strengthened  the  con- 
clusions of  two  previous  reports  published 
by  the  Department  in  1964  and  In  1967.  With 
the  1968  report,  I  sent  four  recommendations 
to  strengthen  the  Department's  program. 
These  are  Included  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations I   now  submit: 

That  the  warning  statement  required  by 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Adver- 
tising Act  be  strengthened,  as  recommended 
In  1967  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  lo 
become:  "  'Warning'  Cigarette  Smoking  Is 
Dangerous  to  Health  and  May  Cause  Death 
from  Cancer  and  Other  Diseases."  This  warn- 
ing should  be  moved  from  the  side  of  the 
package  to  the  front  and  the  back  of  the 
package,  and  the  text  should  be  clearly 
legible,  and  should  be  required  to  accom- 
pany all  cigarette  advertisement;,  including 
those  on  television,  radio,  and  the  press. 

That  levels  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  in  cig- 
arette smoke  be  published  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages, on  cigarette  vending  machines,  and  In 
all  advertisements.  Authorization  should  be 
given  to  add  other  harmful  agents  to  this 
listing. 

That  formal  liaison  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  tobacco  Industry,  begun  by 
the  HEW  Secretary  In  1968.  be  supported.  It 
is  essential  to  strengthen  such  cooperation 
to  deal  vrtth  the  smoking  and  health  prob- 
lem. 

That  Increased  appropriations  be  made  to 
support  research,  both  basic  and  behavioral. 
We  must  learn  more  about  what  elements  In 
tobacco  cause  harmful  effects  on  human 
health  and  how;  we  must  at  the  same  time 
learn  more  about  why  people  smoke,  how 
those  who  want  help  may  be  helped  to  resist 
the  habit,  and  we  must  work  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  a  non-hazardous  cigarette. 

That  Increased  appropriations  be  made  to 
broaden  and  expand  programs  of  public  in- 
formation and  education.  Special  efforts  are 
needed  to  take  advantage  of  Improved  meth- 
ods of  teaching  children  about  the  effects  of 
smoking.  The  Department  should  support 
the  training  of  classroom  teachers  and  the 
preparation  of  teaching  materials  to  accom- 
plish this. 

That  Federal  taxes  on  cigarettes  be  sub- 
stantially Increased  and  made  uniform 
throughout  the  Nation.  When  the  national 
economy  suffers  excess  Illness,  disability, 
work  loss  and  premature  death  among  clga- 
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UNCLOUDED  VISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
Virginia  ^Mr.  Staggers) 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  condition  of  strife,  discord,  and 
confusion  aflJictlng  our  Nation  is  the 
subject  of  countless  highly  publicized 
and  highly  paid!  commentators  and  col- 
umnists. Their  assessments,  their  diag- 
noses, and  their  prescriptions  fill  the  big 
city  newspapers  and  get  prime  time  on 
TV  networks.  Each  has  a  different  view 
of  the  situation,  and  each  has  a  pet  idea 
on  which  he  harps.  It  might  even  be  sur- 
mised that  he  ^i  ould  prefer  to  have  the 
country  go  to  tie  dogs  if  his  own  pre- 
dictions do  not  <  ome  to  pass.  Myopia  is  a 
word  which  denotes  unclear  vision.  Our 
commentators  n  lay  suffer  from  it. 

As  has  happened  in  so  much  of  our 
pjist.  we  need  t)  get  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  city  if  we  w  int  to  see  clearly.  In  my 
opinion,  a  rura  editor.  R.  H.  Ralston. 
Sr..  of  the  Bucchannon  Record.  Buck- 
hannon.  W.  Va.  has  no  dust  in  his  eyes. 
He  rejects  all  complicated  explanations 
and  excuses,  and  points  his  finger  at  the 
real  and  only  solution  to  our  problems.  I 
believe.  Mr.  Spei  iker.  it  will  do  us  all  good 
to  read  what  he  says : 

Do  We  Kn  3w  What  We  W.*nt? 

The  principal  '  hing  that  may  be  said  of 
1968  Is  that  it  wi^  not  a  particularly  felici- 
tous year.  It  wai  a  year  of  tragedy,  strife, 
confusion  and  cdntradiction.  We  had  con- 
tinuing prosperit  r  for  most  people — accom- 
panied by  growii  ig  domestic  dissension.  In 
Vietnam,  U.S.  ob  lervers  spoke  optimistically 
about  the  mllita  ry  situation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  patten  (  e  of  the  American  public 
with  the  war  ap  >eared  to  come  to  an  end. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  this  country's  armed 
opposition  to  cor  imunlsm  In  Southeast  Asia 
may  be  terminal  ed  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

It  will  seem  to  many,  in  looking  back  over 


the  past  year,  that  mush  of  our  trouble  stems 
from  a  confusion  of  philosophies  and  labels — 
a  confusion  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
but  in  1968  reached  a  climax.  The  confusion 
is  well  typified  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Johnson 
as  President.  He  went  into  office  with  the 
near  unanimous  support  of  the  people.  He 
carried  out  his  pledge.  An  unprecedented 
wave  of  social  legislation  became  law.  Un- 
told billions  of  federal  dollars  have  been 
committed  to  programs  of  health  and  wel- 
fare, education,  urban  rehabilitation,  a  broad 
war  on  poverty  and  environmental  improve- 
ment. All  of  these  things  have  been  pro- 
duced under  the  label  bf  liberalism.  In  fact, 
liberalism  has  become  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  outpouring  of  governmental  tax 
funds  and  broad  expansion  of  govermnent 
powers.  This  in  Itself  is  perhaps  the  most 
confusing  and  contradictory  phenomenon 
of  our  times.  Historically,  liberalism  is  the 
antithesis  of  authoritarian  government. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  Mr. 
Johnson's  eclipse  in  popularity,  of  which 
the  Vietnam  war  ranks  high.  Yet.  he  brought 
into  full  flower  the  highly  popular  philosophy 
of  government  responsibility  for  solving  so- 
cial and  economic  problems.  Some  call  it  the 
welfare  state.  There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
f.iat  Mr.  Johnson  was  sincerely  striving  to 
give  the  people  what  they  thought  they 
wanted.  Measured  by  legislation,  he  was 
largely  successful.  Logically,  he  should  have 
looked  forward  to  tranquility  and  strong  sup- 
port. Instead,  he  got  riots.  Before  the  end 
of  his  first  full  term  as  an  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  fell  so  low  in  popular 
esteem  he  was  compelled  to  announce  that 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  wholly  accountable  for  the  quick  reversal 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  political  fortunes.  His  mis- 
fortune— If  it  may  be  called  that — could  be 
a  symptom  of  national  confusion  In  a  day 
when  love  of  country  is  considered  Juvenile 
by  many,  patriotism  corny,  and  Presidents 
are  chosen  on  the  strength  of  their  ability 
to  keep  everybody  happy.  The  decline  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  popularity  accelerated  when  the 
cost,  both  in  Inflation  and  taxes,  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Increasing  dominance  began  to 
be  felt. 

As  a  new  President  prepares  to  take  office, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  task  before 
him  of  "bringing  the  country  together." 
Judgment  is  being  withheld  until  people  can 
see  how  he  performs.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
well  in  the  coming  months  for  the  people 
to  look  inward  and  Judge  themselves.  Our 
country  will  become  what  the  people  make  it. 
Unless  we  are  ready  to  accept  a  dictatorship, 
we  should  cease  expecting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
He  is  a  fellow  citizen  fllling  one  of  the 
world's  toughest  and  most  dangerous  Jobs. 

In  the  long  run,  the  President  can  but 
reflect  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the 
people.  We  should  not  ask  the  new  President 
to  perform  like  a  monkey  on  a  stick.  We 
should  ask,  what  is  our  philosophy?  Do  we 
believe  in  a  government  of  laws?  Do  we 
believe  in  local  initiative?  Do  we  believe  in 
the  respionsibilitles,  as  well  as  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  individual?  Do  we  believe  in 
the  American  system?  The  future  of  the 
country  depends  on  our  answers  to  these 
questions.  The  man  In  the  White  House  can- 
not answer  them  for  us.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  may  prove  to  be  a  year  of 
testing  of  people,  not  a  President — people 
who  sadly  need  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose 
based  on  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  self- 
government. 


Mr.  Pelly,  for  the  week  of  January  27, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  from  January  21,  1969, 
through  February  2,  1969,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Vanik,  on  January  27  and  January 
28,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foreman,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  a  concurrent  resolution. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoRTON)  and  to  re\1se  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  for  40  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr,  Belcher,  for  1  hour,  on  January 
29. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  1  hour,  on  Januarj'  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chappell)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Culver,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1969. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Winn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Nelsen  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bow  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chappell)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  RODDJO. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Boland  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Feichan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mikva  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  27,  1969 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

381.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed budget  amendment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-65);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  69th  national  convention  held 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  18-23,  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
224  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-64);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture,  transmitting   the   first   annual   report 


on  operations  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-552;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  insured  operating 
loans.  Including  loans  to  low-income  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricvilture. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  listing  appro- 
priations which  have  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  indicates  a  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriations,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
664) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  grants  to  States  for 
maintenance  payments  lor  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  es- 
timate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  grants  to  States  for 
medical  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Bvidget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  need  for  an  addi- 
tional supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  For- 
est Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  of  a  violation  of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (sec.  3679,  Revised 
Statutes) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  proposal  to  transfer  the  sub- 
marine Drum  (AGSS-228)  to  the  U.S.S. 
Alabama  Battleship  Commission,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  7308(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage;  to 
the  Conamittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

393.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  relative  to  the  export  expansion 
facility  program  for  the  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

394.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  employment  of  minors  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  May  29,  1928;  to  the 
Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

395.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reg- 
ulate the  hours  of  employment  and  safe- 
guard the  health  of  female  employees  In  the 
District   of   Columbia."    approved   February 


24.  1914;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  study  of  Federal  programs  regard- 
ing educational  activities  aimed  at  Improved 
international  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-132;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

397.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  education, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

398.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend,  strengthen, 
and  Improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

399  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  President's  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Serv- 
ices, transmitting  the  first  report  of  the 
Council  for  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  309(c)  of  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Agency  for  International  Development, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled,  "Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afl'alrs. 

401.  A  letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  trr.nsmitting  a  re- 
port of  disposal  of  excess  property  in  foreii^n 
countries  lor  calendar  year  1968.  pursuant  to' 
the  provisions  of  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Ser\lce3  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
view of  Washington  internal  audit  activities 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  financing  of  community  facilities 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  need  for  improvements  in  the  auto- 
mated central  payroll  =ystem  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting?  a  summary  of  1968 
activities  In  the  desalting  of  sea  or  brackish 
waters,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  82-448:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration's  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  including  a  consolidated 
financial  statement,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-448:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

407.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Apcstle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AR'a'.rs. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  Assistrnt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  trpn.<;mlttlne  *he  first  ar.nual 
report  of  the  Alaska  Power  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret.^ry 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
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for  other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  tranamJttlng  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  amend  section  406(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  make 
certain  air  carriers  Ineligible  for  subsidy  pay- 
ment*; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

420.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
a  study  relative  to  the  massive  Northeast 
power  failure  of  November  9  and  10,  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intersitate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  eetab- 
llsbment  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

422  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
mlnlstraUvely  settle  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
New  York.  NY.,  against  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  45  Stat.  413:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclffrv. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  unify  and  consolidate  the  rules 
for  navigation  on  the  waters  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

425.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  Into 
the  United  States:  to  prevent  the  Interttate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

426.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  national 
requirements  and  costs  of  meeting  the  water 
quality  standards  and  the  economic  impact 
of  such  expenditures  on  affected  units  of 
government,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  16(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  1969  annual  re- 
port on  highway  relocation  assistance,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  33  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1963;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  determina- 
tion of  drug  costs  under  the  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  child  health  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  H.  Res.  21.  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  make  investigations  into  any 
matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-5). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  H  Res.  47.  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  with  re- 
spect to  certain  matters  within  its  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-6).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  66.  Resolution  creating  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  studies  and  In- 
vestigations of  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. (Rept  No.  91-7).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  76.  Resolution  to  authorize 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
organization,  management,  operation,  and 
administration  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-8).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  93.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  cer- 
tain matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-9).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  105.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such 
Department,  laws  administered  by  such  De- 
partment, use  of  funds  by  such  Depart- 
ment and  sclentiac  research  In  support  of 
the  armed  services  (Rept.  No.  91-10).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  116.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  make  studies  and  investlgatlon.s 
within  its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No.  91-11). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4128.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery    in    Duval    County.    Fla.;    to    the 
committee   on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  4129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act.    1936.    to    create    an 
independent  Federal  Maritime   Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  4130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the  Interior  to   construct,   operate,   and 
maintain  the  Mitchell  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  4131.  Voluntary  Military  Service  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  4132.  A  bill,  the  threat  of  continued 
reliance  of  foreign  medical  graduates;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  4133.   A   blU   to   provide  for   the   ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Ken- 
tucky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  4134.   A    bUl   prohibiting   the   use   in 


the  District  of  Columbia  of  flrearms  In  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   District  of   Columbia. 

H.R.  4135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize.  In  the 
national  Interest,  restrictions  on  travel  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
designated  areas  of  the  world;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4136.  A  bill  that  section  481(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  be 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4137.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of 
his  dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4138.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  poUutlon, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facil- 
ities, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  faclUtles  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4139.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  chUd-care  deduction,  and  to 
eliminate  the  income  celling  on  eUgiblllty 
for  such  deduction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4140.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made  im- 
der  the  program  of  aid  to  ftunllies  with  de- 
pendent children;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  4141.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  crim- 
inal  penalty   in   the   decennial   censuses  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing;  to 
restrict  the  application  of  the  criminal  pen- 
alty of  fines,  and  eliminate  the  criminal  pen- 
alty   of   imprisonment,    in    connection   with 
censuses  under  such  title  generally;  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.R.  4142.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5724(e) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  of  civilian  employees  who  transfer 
from  one  agency  to  another  after  satisfacto- 
rily completing  an  agreed  period  of  service 
outside  the  continental  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  4143.  A    bin    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  living  expenses  which  may 
be  deducted  for  Income  tax  purposes  by  a 
Member  of  Congress;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  4144.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  for  establishing  and  strength- 
ening consumer  protection  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  estates  of  intestate  members  of  the 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole 
Nations  of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 


bUndness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  4147.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  2(3), 
section  8c (2).  and  section  8c(6)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4148.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act,   as   amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  4149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    the    health    and    safety    of    persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  4150.  A   bUl    to   establish   a   National 
Commission    on    Ubrarles    and    Informative 
Science;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  4151.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  lees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu. 
cation:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ; 
H.R.  4152.  A  Wll    to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4153.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments lor  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4154.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  4155.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  toll  the 
rtinning  of  the  statute  of  limitations  against 
tort  claims  of  persons  under  legal  disability 
or  beyond  the  seas  at  the  time  their 
claims    accrue:    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  4156.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4157.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4158.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  otiner  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  4159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  limestone  Imported  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  and  industrial  lime: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Halpehn,       Mr.       HATHAW.^T,       Mr 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.  Mr.   Hicks,   Mr.   Horton,    Mr. 
Karth.   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Kyros,   Mr. 
lONG   of  Maryland,  Mr.   McCarthy. 
Mr      Matsunaga,     Mr.     Mikva.     Mr. 
MtTRPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Reid  of  New- 
York,    Mr.    Riegle.    Mr.    Rodney    of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr. 
St.  Onge,  Mr.  Schwengel,  and  Mr. 
Steigee  of  Wisconsin) : 
HR  4160.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

BvMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR  4161.  A  bin  to  assure  every  American 
working  man  and  woman,  v/ithout  exception. 


a  minimum  wage  of  $2  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  4162.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auio- 
matic  data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment in  the  performance  of  its  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  4163.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles 
used  in  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4164.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964  to  provide  lor  increased  a!^- 
sistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of  :uir?- 
Ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4165.  A  bin  to  protect  consumers, 
homebullders.  building  material  suppliers, 
lumber  manufacturers,  and  others  against 
false  grade  marking  of  lumber,  to  promot- 
Interstate  commerce  in  lumber,  to  strengtheii 
the  standards  program  of  the  lumber  indur- 
try,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  4166  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  totally  disabled  local  firemen  or  survivors 
of  local  firemen  killed  or  disabled  while 
performing  their  duties  in  an  area  of  civil 
disorder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

HR.4168  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gros;'  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degree?  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  4169.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HR  4170.  A  bill  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means.  ,  ^        , 

HR. 4171.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  shall  not  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  oil  royalties  paid  in  any  form 
to  a  foreign  government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Reues.  and  Mr.  Zablocki): 
HR.  4172.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  development  and  oper- 
ation costs  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

BvMr  LIPSCOMB: 
HR  4173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civn  Service. 

HR.  4174.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl  4175.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
ing  or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  T^ithln  a 
period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means.  ^    ^^      r   *^^^^ 

HR  4176.  A   mil    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
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against  lncom«  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
ezp«ns«s  Lnciuired  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  tl] »  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

HJl.  4177.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  C^ommlsslon  on  Federal  Taxa- 
tion; to  the  C<  mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ipcCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ClXLEII.    Mr.    DONOHTIB,   Mr.   Edwabds 

of     California,     Mr.     F^ohan,     Mr. 
Jacobs    Mr.  Kastznkeies,  Mr.  Mac- 
Orxgoi  1,  Mr.  Meskill.  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.    SiiNDMAN,    Mr.    SsirrH    of    New 
York,    Mr.  St.  Once,  and  Mr.  Wig- 
gins) : 
H  R.  4178.  A  1  illl  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  t&e  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  4179.  A   3111  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  t  nd  maintenance  of  dogs  to  be 
used  In  law  er  forcement  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  t  le  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4180.  A  I  111  to  authorize  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  other  regulated 
lenders  In  the  I  ilstrlct  of  Columbia  to  charge 
or  deduct  inter  tst  In  advance  on  loans  to  be 
repaid  In  Instalments;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  (if  Columbia. 

H.R.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  12,  District 
of  fcplumbla  Cede,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
actions  for  act  ons  arising  out  of  death  or 
injury  caused  liy  a  defective  or  unsafe  im- 
provement to  rial  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Dlstr  ct  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4182.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  pi.tlents  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Instltut  on  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  persons; 
to  the  Comml  tee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  4183.  A  Mil  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  offi  :er  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  >epartment  or  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  tte  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  olHcer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  ([uallfy  for  survivor  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HR.  4184.  A  Mil  to  equalize  the  retirement 
benefits  for  oflcers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Pdlice  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  4185.  A  ijili  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me  ins. 

By  Mr.  MnTSUNAGA: 
H.R.  4186.  A  tin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  <  ertaln  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armec  Services. 
By  Mr  ^U  EDS : 
H.R.  4187.  A  hill  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  exchange,  r  lortgage.  and  long-term  leas- 
ing of  land  by    ;he  Tulallp  Tribes  of  Wash- 
ington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  4188.  A     HU   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions for  fiscal    rears  1970.  1971,  and  1972  to 
carry   out   the   laetric  system  study;    to  the 
Committee  on  !  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr  F^sh)  : 
H  R.  4189.  A  t  ill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize conditional  j  retrial  release  or  pretrial  de- 
tention of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  r  oncapital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  IWINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL,  Mi,  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Byrne  df  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Han- 


LTT.  Mr.  Matstinaoa,  Mr.  Moorkead, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Perkins,   Mr.  Rtan,   Mr. 
ScHKUEB,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Peigran, 
Mr.  WHiTEimssT,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
LxoGETT,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Farbstein)  : 
H.R.  4190.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Improve  the  educational  services  In 
public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Priedel,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  WoLpp,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      Mikva,      Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr.    Meeds, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.  Praser,   Mr.   Ja- 
cobs,  Mr.   Powell,   Mr.   Adams,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dlngell  and 
Mr.  HOWARD)  : 
H.R.  4191.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  improve  the  educational  services  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  4192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  4193.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  minimum  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuity  of  8100  a  month,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4194.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  minimum 
primary  benefit  of  $100  a  month  (with  cor- 
responding Increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
to  certain  uninsured  or  insufficiently  insured 
individuals) ;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  4195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Jefferson-Whitehall  unit,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  4196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  ail  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 
to   $2,400    the    amount   of   outside    earnings 
permitted    each    year    without    deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY; 
H.R.  4198.  A  biU  to  prohibit  any  SUte  from 
levying  income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  4199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of   1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  4200.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and    assist    State   and   Federal    enforcement 
agencies    in    preventing    and    solving    gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition:  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 


limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  vrith  de- 
pendent children;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  4202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of   the   alewlfe  and   other  fish   and   aquatic 
animals   In  the  waters  of   the  Great  Lakes 
which  affect  adversely  the  ecological  balance 
of   the   Great   Lakes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R  4203.  A     bill     to     amend     title     18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  malllni? 
of  obscene  matter  to  minors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  Include  prisoners 
of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4205.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ball  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4206.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalty 
applicable  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  of 
violence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  a  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself      and      Mr.      Charles      H. 
Wilson)  : 
H.R.  4207.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  4208.   A   bill   to  regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONCE: 
H.R.  4209.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  4210.  A   bill   to  authorize  a  Federal 
contribution  for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  663)   and  Public  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat.    1324);    to  the   Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
HJl.  4211.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Lung  Institute;   to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  provi- 
sions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  and  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  support  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  by  providing  for  tem- 
porary injunctions  or  restraining  orders  for 
certain  violations  of  that  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT; 
H.R.  4215.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
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card  to  the  3 -percent  and  1 -percent  floors, 
of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of 
individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California: 

H  R  4216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

HR  4217.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  Interstate  School  Com- 
pact- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  YATRON: 

HR  4218.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
is  presently  requlrea  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means. 

BvMr.  ZWACH: 
H  R  4219.  A  blU  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  ._.,,,    ^ 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HR  4220.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
ket for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  pota- 
toes and  potato  products  that  are  made 
available  to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agrlcult\u-e.  

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HR  4221.  A  bill   to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal 
public   holiday:    to  the   Conunlttee   on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HR  4222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  regarding  credits  and 
payments  in  the  case  of  certain  use  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER : 
H  R  4223.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  4224.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for    Newt    Graham;    to    the    Committee    on 

Public  Works.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  U.S. 
district  courts  to  try  certain  civilians  who  are 
or   have    been   connected   with    the    Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HR  4226.  A   bill   to  declare  that  certain 
federailv  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  'm    trust    for    the    Cheyenne    River 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
Reservation;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Carter,    Mr.    Tiernan,    Mr.    Whtte- 
hlrst.   Mr.   Dennet,   Mr.   Quie,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.     Lukens,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Wolpf, 
Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Farbstein,    Mr. 
Pollock.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL,  and  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton) : 
H.R.  4227.  A   bill    to    provide    educational 
assistance  to  children  of  clviUan  employees 
of  the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  result 


of  war,  Insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar 
hostile  action;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Ottingeb,    Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Podell,    Mr.    Price    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  McCloskey)  : 
H.R.  4228.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance to  children  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  reaiUt 
of  war,  insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar 
hostile   action:    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  4229.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on   heptanolc    acid;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Poft,   Mr.   Scott,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Whitehuhst,  Mr.  Ab- 
BiTT,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr. 
Satterfield,  and  Mr.  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.R.  4230.  A   bill    to   revise   certain   taxing 
authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia  with  re- 
spect to  Washington  National  Airport;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD: 
H.R.  4231,  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion    of     certain     education     expenses     of 
teachers;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means.  ^         , 

H.R.  4232.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faciUtles  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  4233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  dependent 
who  is  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,   ^         , 

H.R.  4236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4237.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  vrtthout  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  a  widow  who  has 
minor  children,  and  is  entitled  to  mother's 
insurance  benefits,  may  earn  without  suffer- 
ing deductions  from  the  benefits  to  which 
she  is  entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4239.  A  bill  to  amend  item  802.30. 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  prevent  pavment  of  multiple  customs 
duties  by  U.S.  owners  of  racehorses  purchased 
outside  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
"himself,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Burton  of 


California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,    Mr.     MiKVA,  Mrs.     Hansen     of 
Washington,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.    Tiernan,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Boland,  and  Mr.  Karth)  : 
H.R.  4240.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
H  R.  4241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  4242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4243.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4244.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  576  of 
tltie  5,  United  States  Code,  pertaining  to  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  to  remove  the  statutory  celling  on 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  4245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  conflicts  of  interest, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4246.  A  bill  to  discontinue  the  annual 
report  to  Congress  as  to  the  administrative 
settlement  of  personal  property  claims  of 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4247.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial  pay- 
ments on  certain  claims  which  are  certified 
to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  4248.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  civilians  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  administer 
oaths  while  conducting  official  Investigations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4249.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests  and  devices:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.    CELLER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr  Donohue,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes- 
see,   Mr    HuNGATE.   Mr.    Jacobs,   Mr. 
Kluczynski.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,    Mr.    Philbin.    Mr.    Rogers    of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Stokes  ) : 
H  R.  4250.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
.ind  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4251.    A   bin    for   the    elimination   of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  Inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  4252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Securitv  Act  to  increase  from  $1,680 
and  S2,4C0  (or  $3,600  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
w'th   minor   children)    the   amount  of   out- 
side  earnings  permitted   each   year   without 
deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  4253.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive    Branch    of    the    Government:    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  4268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  fo  1954  to  provide  that  any  un- 
married person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own 
home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
provided  for  the  head  of  a  household;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER; 

H.R.  4269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  third-class  bulk 
mall  matter  be  presented  for  mailing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  sender,  at  the  post  office  of 
delivery  or.  If  presented  for  mailing  at  the 
post  office  at  the  point  of  origin,  be  subject 
to  fourth-class  mall  rates  in  addition  to 
third  class  bulk  mall  rates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  4270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  4271.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  4273.  A  bill  to  permit  retired  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  benefits 
under  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  of  Federal 
employees  for  work  Injuries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  filling  of 
vacant  positions  In  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  4275,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Michi- 
gan, the  Gravel  Island  and  Green  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  In  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Maine,  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 

H.R.  4276.  A  bill  to  retrocede  a  portion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  State  of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

H.R.  4277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
Its  coverage  to  certain  additional  counties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  4278.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries established  by  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 

H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  i California);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  4280.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  In 
annuities  paid  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  matching  wage  and  salary 
Increases  paid  to  employees,   and   for   other 


purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  4281.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  refusal  by  the 
the  addressee  and  return  to  the  sender  of 
third-class  bulk  mall  at  a  charge  to  the 
sender  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  4282.  A  bill  to  make  certain  additional 
uninsured  individuals  eligible  for  hospital 
Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  California: 

H  R.  4283.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  4284.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  4285.  A  bill  providing  for  adequate 
notice  to  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tions Involved  In  the  case  of  certain  proposed 
bids  for  corporate  takeovers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEn>ZI : 

KM.  4286.  A  bill  to  amend  section  273  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Inactive  status  of  the  Standby 
Reserve  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4287.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  4288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  women  who  are  62 
years  of  age  or  over  and  are  eligible  for  cash 
social  security  (or  railroad  retirement)  bene- 
fits shall  also  be  eligible  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  (and  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits);  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI : 

H.R.  4289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
monthly  benefits  thereunder  at  age  72  for  all 
uninsured  Individuals,  without  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  such  age  Is  attained;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wave  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
F'RASER,  Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Zwach  )  : 

H.R.  4290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  4291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  purpose;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4292.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  economic  opportunity  man- 
agement assistance  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ashley) : 

H.R.  4293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  4294.  A  bill  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  to  assist  the  States  to  participate  in 
efforts  to  assure  such  working  conditions:  to 
provide  for  research,  information,  education, 
and  training  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health:  and  for  other  purpose.': 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
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Slack,    Mr.    Olsen,    Mr.    Kee,    Mr, 
Morgan,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Price    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Moorhead,  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers) : 
H.R.  4296.  A    bill    for    the    elimination    of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  Inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
BvMr.  PIRNIE: 
HR.  4296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention   of  Judge   advocates   and   law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
BvMr.  POPF: 
H.R.  4297.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
November  8,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4298.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 
H.R.  4299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement,  on  a  one-time  basis, 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  Member  of  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives  for  the  round-trip 
transportation  of  his  dependents  and  house- 
hold effects  between  his  home  State  and 
Washington.  D.C;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
BvMr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  4300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  excKide  from  income 
certain  reimbursing  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4302.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  753,  to  authorize 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees  charged 
by  court  reporters  for  furnishing  certain 
transcripts  in  proceedings  under  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

Bv  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R  4303.  A  bill  noaklng  appropriations  for 
an  additional  number  of  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
neys for   the   District  of   Columbia;    to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  4304.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
district  Judges  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  RYAN:  ; 

H.R.  4305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1969.  to  Increase 
to  the  full  authorized  amount  the  maximum 
annual  interest  reduction  payments  which 
may  be  contracted  for  through  the  fiscal 
year  1969  under  section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.R.  4306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   RYAN    (for   himself,   Mr.   Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  BtTRTON  Of  California.  Mr. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  SCHEUEE,  Mr.  Van  Deerun,  and 
Mr.  Wolft)  : 
H.R.  4307.  A    bill    to    authorize    participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  construction 
of  a  dual-purpose  electrical   power   genera- 
tion and  desalting  plant  In  Israel;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Blagoi, 
Mr,    CoNT^s.    Mr.    Farbstein.    Mr. 


Gaydos,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.    JoELSON.    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy.  Mr.   Nix.   and   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal) : 
H.R.  4308.  A    bill    to    authorize    assistance 
under  the  FHA  section  236  program  and  the 
rent   supplement    program   with    respect    to 
qualified    rental    and    cooperative     housing 
projects  financed   with   aid   under   State  or 
local  programs  even  though  construction  or 
rehabilitation  was   completed   prior   to   ap- 
proval   for   such    assistance;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SISK : 
H.R.  4309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  (California);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  4310.  A   bin   to   amend   section   3   of 
the  act  of  July  23,   1955    (ch.  375.  69   Stat. 
368);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  (by 
request) : 
HR. 4311.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  employees  of  Federal  agencies  In  posi- 
tions of  nursing  assistant  who  are  licensed 
as  practical  nurses,  and  for  other  purpKsses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   THOMPSON   of   Georgia    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr,  Pollock,  Mr.  Barick.  and 
Mr.  Utt)  : 
H.R.  4312.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  hold  gold  when  there  Is  no  require- 
ment that  gold  reserves  be  held  against  cur- 
rency In  circulation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr.    Daniels    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Brademas.    Mr.    O'Hara,    Mr.    Carey, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.     Hathaway,     Mrs.     Mink,     Mr. 
ScHEtJER,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  4314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947    to    permit    employer   contributions    to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dependents  with  scholarships  for 
study  at  educational  Institutions  or  the  es- 
tablishment of   child   care   centers   for   pre- 
school   and    school-age    dependents   of   em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  4315.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  4316.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4317.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  R.  4318.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  4319.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  distribution  system.  Red  Bluff  project. 


Texas;    to  the   Committee  on  Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BATTIN: 
H.J.  Res.   278.   Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMr.  BUSH: 
H  J.  Res  279  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary   of   Labor   to   make    recommenda- 
tions   to   Congress   to   Increase   employment 
opportunity  for  young  people  and  the  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CASEY : 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  the  Congress  the  pwwer  to 
establish  uniform  laws  for  the  loss  of  na- 
tionality and  citizenship;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  th« 
Constitution  to  provide  for  representation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  ColumMa  in  the 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  create  :\ 
regional  agency  by  intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and  control 
of  the  water  and  related  natural  resources  of 
Susquehanna  River  Basin,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  navigation,  reduction  of  flood 
damage,  reduction  and  control  of  surface 
subsidence,  regulation  of  water  quality,  con- 
trol of  pollution,  development  of  water  sup- 
ply, hydroelectric  energy,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  public  recreational  facilities, 
and  other  purposes,  and  defining  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  NuclPar  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD  ( by  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;   to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  288.    Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civil- 
ian nuclear  program  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER : 
H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
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By  Mr  MOS  S  (lor  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    OallfornlB.    Mr.    Brown    of 
Callfornlii.   Mr.   Hanna,   Mr,   Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  liGCBTT,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  292.    Jslnt    resolution    proposing 
and  amendment    o  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  ]  irovlde  for  a  national  pref- 
erential primary  e  lection  to  select  candidates 
for  the  office  of  tli  e  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  to  prov.de  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vic  e  President  by  the  popular 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  oi   the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NSLSEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Broyhili  of  Virginia.  Mr.  O'Konski, 
Mr    WiNii.  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.J  Res.  293     Jjlnt    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   tJ   the  Constitution   of   the 
United    States    pravidlng   for    representation 
in  the  Congress  for  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  goverrment  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committe*    on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PEP  PER : 
H.J  Res.  294  Jc^nt  resolution  commending 
the  Cuban  "Declaration  of  Freedom";  to  the 
Committee  on  PorBlgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.J.  Res.  295    iolnt  resolution  creating  a 
Ifederal  Commlttae  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  ^f  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Qommlttee  in  Atomic  Energy. 
■  By  Mr   STAJGGERS: 
H.J.'Res.  296.  ^olnt  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reefaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  ^i  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  tn  Atomic  Energy. 
By    Mr.    TBAGUE    of    Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  297.  Jmnt  resolution  proiJoslng  an 
amendment  to  thi  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  tojtbe  qualifications  and  ten- 
ure in  office  of  Federal  judges:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jucaclary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.J.  Res.   298.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment   x>   the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relating    to    the   election   of 
President  and  Vite  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   FOREMAN    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Hall,  Mt.  SXBXLins,  Mr.  Landgr^e, 
and  Mr.  t<ANCEM) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  89i  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  seme  of  the  Congress  that  aid 
to  and  trade  with  any  country  which  extends 
any  aid  or  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  shall 
be  prohibited;  to|the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  P0REMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barino,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Lukens, 
Mr.    Haley.    Mr.    Whitehukst,    Mr. 
Collins,  i  Mr.  Groveb,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Callfomlb.  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Lojan, 
Mr.    FisttzR,    Mr.    Waggonnzr,    Mr. 
Price  ofTxexas,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Fret, 
Mr.  RH0»ES.  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Cams.  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. Mr.  ^uYKENDALL,  Mr.  King,  and 
Mr.  Hun 
H.  Con.  Res.  9i 
pressing  the  se 
to  and  trade  wltl 
any  aid  or  assis 
be  prohibited; 
Affairs. 

By  Mr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9ll  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  oppioeltlon  of  the  Congress  to 
the  proposed  consumption  taxes  of  the  Euro- 
pean Ek;onomlc  Oonununlty  on  oilseed  prod- 
Ittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
PER: 

Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

of  the  Congress  with  re- 

natlon  of  the  Castro-Com- 

Cuba;  to  the  Committee 


Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

of  the  Congress  that  aid 

any  country  which  extends 

ice  to  North  Vietnam  shall 

the  Committee  on  Foreign 


ucts;  to  the  Co: 
By  Mr 

H.  Con.  Res.  9 
pressing  the  se 
spect  to  the  ell: 
munlst  regime 
on  Foreign  Affal: 
By  Mr.  SIi 

H.    Con.    Res. 


Concurrent    resolution 


calling  upon  the  President  to  Implement  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By     Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends.  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  BresTER,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bollino,  Mr. 
Brademas.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Button,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Culver.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dono- 
HUE,  and  Mr.  Duncan)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.    96,    a    resolution    expressing 
the   sense   of   the   Congress   relating   to   the 
furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  persons  af- 
fected by  the  Nigerian  Civil  War;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Fascell,   Mr.   Fish,  Mr.   Foley,   Mr. 
Prelinghuysen,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Green   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Gude, 
Mr.    Halpern.    Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr. 
Hanley,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Heckler  of 
West     Virginia,     Mrs.     Heckler     of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Ho- 
GAN.   Mr.   HoRTON,   Mr.   Jacobs,  Mr. 
Johnson    of    California,    and    Mr. 
Karth) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   sense   of   the   Congress   to  the 
furnishing    of    relief    assistance    to    jjersons 
affected  by  the  Nigerian  Civil  War;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER,  Mr.  KEITH,  Mr.  KocH,  Mr. 

LxTKENS,   Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.   Mc- 
Dadb,    Mr.    McKneally,    Mrs.    May, 
Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Mee.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnols, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Railsback. 
and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  ?  nse  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  persons 
affected  by  the  Nigerian  Civil  War;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Robi- 
soN,  Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Schnee- 

BELI.    Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    STAFFORD. 

Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.     Teacue      of      California,      Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,   Mr.   TUNNEY,   Mr.   Udall,   Mr. 
Waldie,    Mr.   Weicker.    Mr.   WnrrE- 
hurst,     Mr.     Williams,     and     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  Civil  War;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 


sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  Civil  War;  to 
the  ConmiUtee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Res.  144.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.  Res.  145.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  relative  to 
the  rates  of  pay  of  certain  Federal  officials: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.  Res.  146.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  136.  a  res- 
olution disapproving  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Federal  officials  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.  Re8jl47.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.  Res.  148.  A   resolution   providing   funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  149.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Langen,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.  Res.  150.  A  resolution  relative  to  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution   133;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Res.  151.  A  resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI.  and  xm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  152.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency    to 
conduct  full  and  complete  investigations  and 
studies  of  all  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  or  the  laws  of 
the   United    States;    to    the    Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  153.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.   Res.    154.    A   resolution   amending   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of 
scholars  engaged  In  studies  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN.  and  Mr.  Lancen  : 
H.  Res.  155.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  4320.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  FUo- 
mena  and  Marie  Alferl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4321.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Barl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Blondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  and 
Domenlco  Cortina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
DlPalo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
and  Lllla  Oalletta  and  minor  child,  Antonina 
Oalletta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlca 
Olrgenti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olannl 
and  Rosa  Olrgenti  and  minor  children,  Mada- 
lena  and  Vincensa  Olrgenti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Olrgenti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Roberts  McPeely;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suzanne 

Pantaleo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 

Pezzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roslyn 

Piper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Rlbaudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Salvo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Sguera  (also  known  as  Tony  Galante);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4336.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Flllppa 
and  Giovanni  Valchlusa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  4337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Lo  Brano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Noto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  4339.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nunzia 
Platlnla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Sbraccla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BATES: 
HJl.  4341.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
LoClcero  Shone;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BIAGOI: 
H.R.  4343.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
-Mello;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4343.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
.\laimo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aracell 
R.  Ancajas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4345.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olusepplna 
.\ngelotl,  also  known  as  Olusepplna  Angeloti 
Dall  'Agnul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4346.    A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Vito 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4347.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Carlo 
Bassanlnl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Benlnatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  V. 
Blaglollnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Bonavolonta  and  his  vrlfe  Maria  Bonavo- 
lonta,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4351.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Cacclatore;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
H.R.4352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natale 


Canglalosl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  4353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
O.  K.  Chen  and  Chlng  Nun  Ho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Clancl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4355.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Como;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Conteduca  and  his  wife  Marlanna  Conte- 
duca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Antonio  Correntl  and  his  wife  Francesca  Dl 
Gregorlo  Correntl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  4358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
D'Apruzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dl  Froscla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4360  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Dl  Maggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4361.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Favella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Ferrarello;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ferraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Fico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4365.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Filipino  nurses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4366.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Garbaz  and  her  daughter  Nathalie  Garbaz; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Georgladls:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4368.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Gesuale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4369.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Gill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4370.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Orassadonla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4371.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Guglleri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Erol 
Gursel.  his  wife,  Sevgl  Gursel.  and  their 
daughter,  Sumru  Gursel;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
lacona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Delia 
Itro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4375.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gina 
lurato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlonlsla 
C.  Japco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4377.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Masahlko 
Kuromoto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4378.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sister  An- 
gelina Landolfl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  4379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetta 

Larca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 

La  Spesa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choon  Ja 

Lee;  to  the  CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4382.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pao  Kung 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Santosh  I.  Magon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Marchesano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorglos 
Markopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  4387.    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   John 


Markopoulos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danlele 
Marmo  and  his  wife.  Anna  Marmo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4389.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Amor 
Nazareno  Marquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  4390.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Mazzarieilo  and  his  wife,  Teresa  Mazzarlello; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4391.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Remedies 
De  Guzman  Mlslang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4392.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Nlskopoulos  and  Amalia  Niskopoulos;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
nurses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4394.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlo 
Occhlplntl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4395.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Panella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4396.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   PUippo 
Passantino;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4397.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Pezzlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Raccuglla;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4399.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 

Rlnaldi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4400.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Angela 

Antonla    Rizzo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  4401.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Rizzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4402.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Rizzo,  Angela  Rizzo.  Vincenzo  Rizzo  and 
Antonio  Rjzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H  R.  4403.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joe  Men- 
des  Robalo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4404.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Salvatore 
Rubino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4405.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Rusotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Sereno  and  Orsola  Mannlno  Sereno;  to  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keh-Hsln 
Shen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Antonietta  Storlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perllta  S. 
Tagle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R  4410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lldla 
Tagllaferro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

H.R.  4411.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
Tsarouchls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4412.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lucia 

Varon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4413.    A    bill    for   the   relief    of    Olno 

Volpl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4414.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   lonnls 

Yakalos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 4415.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Maria 

Alda  Yap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4416.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  AnclUa 

Zeni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4417.   A   bin   for  the   reUef  of  Llllo 
Zlcari;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4418.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Lo  Zito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  4419.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raghunath 
Deshpande;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  4420.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helene 

AlblUa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4421.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 

Ambroslo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4422.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ferrucclo 

BertulU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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for  the  relief  of  Ignaclo 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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for  the  relief  of  Ubalda 
lorglo  Mazzacani:  to  the 
Judiciary 

for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Committee    on    the    Ju- 


for  the  relief  of  Ross  F. 
Comitlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BUTTON  of  California: 

for  the  relief  of  Roshan 

Ccknmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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for  the  relief  of  Anastase 
1  he  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


ch::sholm: 


for  the  relief  of  Calvin 
C  ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
CLANCY: 

J  111    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 


Sophocles  Sakellarlou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CON ABLE: 
HR.  4466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matteo 
Scaduto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER  (by  request) : 
Hit.  4457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Giuliani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Jdr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  4468.   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Naar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Parlsi,  Carmine  Parisi,  Rita  Leanor  Parlfll, 
and  Franco  Nicholas  Parisi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANirr.  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  4460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Marcel    Shalom,    Andree   Shalom,    Marietta 
Shalom,  and  Sllvana  Shalom;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  4461.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  and 
Andreas  Tselos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HM.  4462.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlaa 
Avelina  Enrlquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  4483.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Francis 
X.  T\ison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  4464.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gopal 
Daa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTKIN: 
H.R.  4465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janice 
Bowman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4466.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4467.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Dl  Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  4468.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 

Perez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  4469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabastl- 

ano  BeUa  and  Elena  Bella;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban 
Truck  &  Equipment  Co..  Its  heirs  and  assigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4471.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Chung 

Suk  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H  R.  4472.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maj.  John 

E.   Doran.  XJSAF;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

BvMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  4473.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Sal- 
vatore  Cascone:    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4474.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Clro 

DeFlora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 

Serleti;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  4476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Cannata:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4477.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Ismay  Paulina  Mack;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4478.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 

Phllpotts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  4479.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Raymond 

P.    Guzman;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  4480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Watson,  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.R.  4481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Gilbertson,  Raymond  Nelson,  Lawrence 
Powell.  Marvin  Holland,  Erling  Ellison, 
Haakon  Pederson,  Marvel  Blix,  all  of  Cath- 
lamet.  Wash.,  and  Charles  F.  Gann,  of 
Westport,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  4482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Yong 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4483  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Martin  Ruano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   HECHLER   of   West   Virginia: 

H.R.  4484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 

Jara  Obregon  and  his  wife,  Raquel  Arceno 

Obregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  4485.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo 

Cordero:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  P. 

Goncalves;      to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  4487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Royden  P. 
Goodwin,  his  wife,  Mavla  J.  Goodwin,  and  his 
children.  Donna  and  Cheryl  Goodwin:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4488  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caerlna 
Frattoletto  Petltto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4489.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Alberlco 
Surlano;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  4490.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Meherl 
Amirl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ahmad  Farhoody;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mlr- 
jam  Mathe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  4493.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Irene  Basclo  and  her  son,  Richard  Francesco 
Basclo:   to  the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  4494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
In  till;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  4495.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  A.  Cacdac;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4496.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ivan 
Dlmlch  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Alexandra  Bajsan- 
skl  Dlmlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lourdes  T.  M.  Rao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka 
Mardesslch  and  Sonla  S.  Sllvanl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Skanavls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4500.    A   bUl    for    the   relief   of   Peter 
Wenzke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4501.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Wong:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.  4502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madona 
Cudjoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.R.  4503.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Onofrio 
Blnanti  and  Mrs.  Rosa  Blnanti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 
H.R.  4504.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  4505.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Jo- 
seph Harph;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  4506.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Goze 
'     Nakama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  4507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranciszek 
Mallnowski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4508.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
Muscl,  his  wife  Carmela  Arton  Musci,  and 
their  daughter  Glovanna  Muscl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  and 
Michael  Myszka;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.MINISH: 
H.R.  4510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ruocco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mrs  MINK: 
H  R  4511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlsologo 
Bedondo  Campos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HR  4512.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph   D.    HUbert;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HR.  4513-  A   bill    for   the    relief    of    Rocco 
DeCiant  s;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 

"^'h  R  4514.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
detto Dimagglo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

B'- Mr.  NIX: 

H  R  4515.  A  bin  for  t'-.e  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
ArgTO  )»ls  w:fe.  Anna  Maria  Argiro,  and 
ihe  r  minor  children.  Natallno  Argiro.  Aldo 
.\rg:ro,  and  Concetta  Argiro;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4516.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
La  Valle  Arrlgo;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

''"h  R  4517.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eulogio 
Niuasca  Bavni.  and  his  wife,  Ligaya  Nicanor 
Bivna-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4518.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Raquel 
Fainsztein;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

HR.  4519-  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Giorgio  Ingargiola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  4520.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clifton 
Oliver  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,,     . 

H  R.  4521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalinda 

Misiigal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrocino 

Morales  and  his  wife.  Divina  Morales;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4523.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Kazz.^reno  Pelllcciotta  and  his  wife,  Teresa 
Pellicciotta;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dicLiry. 

Bv  Mr.  PELL Y : 
H  R.  4524.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip  D. 
Jang-    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
H.R.  4525.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Oy 
Jung-    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
HR.  4526.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Henry 
Louie:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R.  4527.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Milton 
Sang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  4528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
.^rena,  his  wife.  Anna  Arena,  and  their  daugh- 
ter. .\nna  Nicoletta  Arena;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
F.u-uzza  and  his  wife,  Tommasa  Favuzza;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4530.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 


Scavuzzo;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amnon 
Kahane  and  hU  wife,  Galla  (Parltskl) 
Kahane,  and  their  two  minor  sons,  HUlel 
Kahane  and  Llor  Kahane;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Tavano  and  his  wife,  Natallna  Tavano;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
P.  Tasslos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
DlStefano;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 
H  R.  4535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Chan.  Szeto  Wing  Ha  Chan,  and  son.  Prank 
Chan:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana 
Horvat  and  children,  Josephine  and  Ksenlja 
Horvat:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efstathlos 
(Stephen)  Kaunouplos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  F. 
Mouzakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4539.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Angelo 
Zosa-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HR  4540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
and  Maria  Lerarlo,  Vlncenza  Lerario  Pavla 
and  Lulgl  Lerarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  _ 

H.R.  4541.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Wojclk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4542.    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Estrella 
B.  Vlray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  4543.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Vuong 
Thl  Blck  Tuan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  4544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Portunato 
Armlndo  .;\rlas-Maldonado;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4545.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Costanzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  4546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 

Bagllvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4547.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Pietro 

and  Gabrlella  Blanco;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  ,  „.  v,  , 

HR.  4548.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 

Bovenzl;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4549.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 


Paulino  A.  Clarldades  and  Dr.  Lydla  A.  Clarl- 

dades:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HR.4550.   A  bin   for   the  relief   of  Henry 

Joseph  Condron;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  4551.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delflna 
M.  Iballo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  4552  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Aiello; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  J.  Fred- 
rlckson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sin  San 
Yang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By   Mr.   VAN   DEERLIN : 
H  R  4555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tulllo 
Zanella  Cacloppo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jualclary.  .  ,     ,  ,,„    ,, 

H  R  4556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MihalJ 
Mesaros,  his  wife,  Rozallja,  his  daughter, 
Llolja,  and  his  son,  Robert;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  R  4557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peh-An 
Chang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHAIX.EY: 
H  R  4558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Pak  Man   Gartner-Chan:    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4559  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
MarlgUano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H  R  4560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cha 
Bae:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H  R  4561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of   Capt.   John   N.   Laycock,  U.S.   Navy    (re- 
tired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4562.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Damlano  Ranauru;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

32  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Jesse 
Earl  Brown,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

33  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  relative  to  the  right  to  petition; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

34  Also,  petition  of  Arlle  K.  Rudel.  Ster- 
ling Colo.,  relative  to  salary  increases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SElSi ATE— Thursday,  January  23,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
11  am  on  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation,  prosper  the  con- 
sultations of  these  Thy  servants  for  the 
honor,  safety,  and  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion and  all  mankind.  Keep  us  from  easy 
discouragement  or  weariness,  from  giv- 
ing up  or  giving  in  too  soon. 

Grant  us  this  day  the  grace  which  is 
generous,  the  determination  which  is 
steadfast  in  decision,  the  perseverance 
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which  endures  in  all  that  is  good  and 
pure  and  true. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  January 
22,  1969,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. . 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel.  of 
Alaska,  to  be  SecreUry  of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.  MANSFI^ILD.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
over  the  time  Hlotted  to  me  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  we  $re  now  operating  on  con- 
trolled time. 

The  ACTINO  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  How  much 
time  does  the  3enator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS,  t  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  ACTIN^r  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senitor  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.  | 

Mr.  MOSS.  Before  I  begin.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the :  absence  of  a  quorum,  In 
order  to  let  absent  Senators  know  that 
we  have  started  this  discussion. 

The  ACTIN0  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. To  whom  lis  the  time  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  MOSS,  to  my  time. 

The  ACTINCJ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerB  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  me  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  »fr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be,  rescinded. 

The  ACTINCi  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore', ^Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr?  MOSS.  [Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  en;  aged  in  what  I  consider 
a  historic  deba  >e  concerning  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  nominee  of  the  President 
of  the  United  £  tates  to  assume  the  ofiQce 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  listened 
attentively  to  the  debate  because,  as  a 
member  of  thi^  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  A  fairs.  I  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  nominee  and  others  before 
that  committe*.  and  I  asked  some  ques- 
tions during  th »  hearings ;  and  I  thomtht 
I  had  better  listen  to  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  (  n  the  floor.  I  heard  most 
of  the  debate  ttiat  took  place  yesterday, 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  scan 
the  Record  th:s  morning  to  fill  myself 
in  on  portions  [  did  not  hear  because  of 
my  absence  fiom  the  Chamber  for  a 
time.  Today  w^  are  beginning  the  final 
discussion,  because  we  have  agreed  to 
controlled  time, 

I  believe  we  ull  agree  that  this  matter 
should  be  dispo  sed  of  without  further  de- 
lay. If  Governor  Hickel's  nomination  is 
to  be  confirmed,  certainly  he  should  get 
on  with  the  jol  i  and  there  should  not  be 
a  hiatus.  In  sone  ways,  it  is  regrettable 
that  we  must  have  any  delay  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand  I  believe  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches  in  the  Senate  and  the  informa- 
tion divulged  during  the  hearings  before 
the  committee  indicate  that  some  very 
grave  doubts  r«  main  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nor  linee. 

I  wish  to  siiy,  in  advance,  that  my 
doubts  have  n;ver  centered  on  the  in- 
tegrity, the  honesty,  or  the  innate  abil- 
ity of  Govern  Dr  Hickel.  My  questions 
have  arisen  siriply  as  to  his  philosophy 
and  his  understanding  of  the  position 
he  is  about  to  a  ssume — if  he  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate- -and  stems  from  the  fact 
that  In  his  resi)onses,  he  did  not  exhibit 
to  me  what  I  elt  was  a  comprehension 
of  the  position  he  had  to  take  over  and 
the  position  he  would  have  to  maintain. 
What  I  heard  k'esterday  did  not  change 
my  mind,  so  1  shall  vote  today  in  the 
Senate,  as  I  diq  in  the  committee,  against 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Gov- 


ernor Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

I  do  this  with  some  regrets,  because,  as 
was  said  frequently  in  the  Chamber 
yesterday,  a  President,  particularly  an 
incoming  President,  should  have  wide 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet.  As  a  general  proposition, 
I  support  this  view.  The  President  selects 
those  who  are  to  work  with  him  and 
imder  his  direction.  He  must  depend 
upon  them  to  do  certain  things,  and  ulti- 
mately he  will  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  acts  of  his  Cabinet  members.  As 
a  former  President  once  said,  "The  buck 
stoi>s  here,"  speaking  of  the  President's 
ofBce;  and  certainly  the  President  will 
assume  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
acts  that  are  taken  by  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. Therefore,  he  should  be  given  very 
wide  latitude  in  his  selection.  But  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  the  Senate  to  examine  his 
nominations  with  care.  If  we  simply  rub- 
berstamp  through  every  name  the  Presi- 
dent submits,  then  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  are  a  futility,  and  we  sim- 
ply are  shadowboxing. 

Consequently,  I  have  given  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  4  days  of 
testimony  at  the  hearings  and  the  pre- 
vious statements  that  have  been  made 
by  Governor  Hickel,  together  with  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  it  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  the  nominee 
does  not  now  i>ossess  the  needed  quali- 
fications for  this  office.  Let  me  stress 
again  that  I  do  not  question  his  integrity. 
My  opposition  is  neither  personal  nor 
political,  but  is  based  solely  on  the  ques- 
tions of  what  I  consider  national  interest. 

For  example,  time  and  again  before  our 
committee  Governor  Hickel  assured  the 
committee  that  he  would  do  what  the 
committee  wanted  done  in  relation  to 
many  decisions  he  would  have  to  make  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Of  course,  this 
Is  reassuring  to  the  committee  to  a  de- 
gree, because  we  all  feel  that  we  know 
what  should  be  done,  and  we  are  all  fiat- 
tered  to  be  consulted  and  to  be  told  that 
the  Secretary  would  not  move  without 
consulting  the  committee. 

But  I  submit  that  it  raises  a  question 
as  to  just  what  the  assurance  given  by 
Governor  Hickel  can  mean.  First,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
he  is  not  always  free  to  do  what  the  com- 
mittee wants,  even  if  he  wants  to  do  so. 
He  is,  after  all,  the  President's  man.  His 
loyalty  must  be  to  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him.  Moreover,  his  decisions 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  most  instances.  They  certain- 
ly have  to  be  submitted  to  the  White 
House  or  some  arm  of  the  President  be- 
fore they  can  be  submitted  to  Congress  if 
they  are  decisions  that  come  within  the 
purview  of  Congress. 

The  policies  of  this  administration 
concerning  conservation  and  natural  re- 
sources are  not  yet  clear,  and  under  these 
conditions  Governor  Hickel's  assurance 
may  mean  very  little.  I  refer  to  his  assur- 
ance of  submitting  to  the  committee 
matters  that  will  come  up  for  him  to 
decide. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  speaks  for  the  Congress  only  to  a 
limited  degree,  and  on  some  issues  it 


may  be  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to 
determine  what  Congress  wants.  The 
committee  Itself  may  be  divided.  Most 
committees  do  have  divisions  within  the 
committee.  By  saying  that  a  proposition 
is  going  to  be  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, is  it  meant  that  the  proposition  is  to 
be  submitted  only  to  the  chairman  or  to 
the  entire  committee?  If  it  means  the 
entire  committee,  it  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
sensus decision  as  to  what  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  do,  when  the  committee 
itself  might  be  divided;  and  it  might 
stretch  out  for  a  long  period  of  time 
trying  to  get  an  answer  or  a  consensus 
from  the  committee. 

In  the  hearings  and  discussions  on  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Hickel  the 
views  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  not  been 
heard.  We  must  remember  that  Gover- 
nor Hickel  appeared  only  before  the 
Senate  committee.  This  is  so  because 
only  the  Senate  is  involved  in  the  con- 
firmation of  Cabinet  appointments  and 
consequently  this  procedure  was  inevi- 
table. However,  the  views  of  the  House 
committee  are  of  as  great  importance 
as  those  of  the  Senate  committee  in  es- 
tablishing the  position  of  Congress  on 
conservation  and  resource  development. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  in  the 
view  of  Congress  any  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  take  a  position  and  initi- 
ate action  on  many  highly  controversial 
questions.  In  some  substantial  segments 
of  the  community  Congress  may  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  view  he  takes, 
no  matter  which  side  of  the  issue  he 
comes  out  on. 

Moreover,  environmental  problems  be- 
come more  complex  and  of  more  sig- 
nificance with  every  passing  year.  As 
the  Senate  knows.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  momentum  of 
resource  deterioration  imposed  by  our 
expanding  population  and  our  mounting 
production  of  goods.  That  is  why  I  ad- 
vocate substantial  changes  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Federal  departments 
which  manage  resources.  We  are  falling 
behind  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources. We  have  failed  thus  far  to  ap- 
propriate enough  money  to  construct 
water  pollution  abatement  works  at  a 
rate  that  will  clear  up  our  contaminated 
lakes  and  streams.  Examples  of  this  kind 
could  be  multiplied  almost  endlessly. 

The  vital  interests  of  this  Nation  re- 
quire a  redoubled  effort,  wisely  to  de- 
velop and  conserve  actual  resources  upon 
which  life  itself,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  depends. 

Believing  Governor  Hickel  to  be  a  man 
of  integrity  and  ability,  it  nevertheless 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  President 
Nixon  should  have  made  use  of  his  tal- 
ents In  a  position  to  which  he  was  more 
fitted  by  experience  and  by  viewpoint. 
However,  the  question  is  before  us.  the 
nomination  has  been  made,  and,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  measured  by  the  posi- 
tion he  would  hold  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

One  thing  that  troubled  me  in  com- 
mittee, which  I  do  not  believe  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day. I  would  like  to  point  out  in  empha- 
sizing my  point  that  I  did  not  think  that 
Governor  Hickel  had  a  real  comprehen- 
sion of  the  magnitude  or  philosophy  of 
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the  position  he  Is  to  undertake.  This  was 
brought  out  by  the  questions  I  asked 
him  about  his  trust  agreement. 

As  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  he  entered 
into  what  he  called  a  trust  in  regard  to 
his  personal  assets  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
That  trust,  he  said,  was  still  in  effect 
until  he  terminated  his  duties  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska.  He,  of  course,  stated 
before  the  committee  that  he  would  place 
in  trust  his  assets  while  he  is  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  if  he  is  confirmed.  How- 
ever, our  examination  of  Governor  Hickel 
In  committee  indicated  that  what  he 
called  a  trust  in  Alaska  was  not  a  trust 
at  all.  It  was  really  a  power  of  attorney 
and  the  manager  for  his  properties  and 
he  consulted  on  it  at  regular  intervals, 
or  maybe  it  was  Irregular  intervals;  but 
he  consulted  with  his  trustee  who  was 
really  the  manager  of  his  property.  He 
Intervened  at  times  with  respect  to  de- 
cisions on  what  should  be  done,  and  in 
so  doing  his  trust  amounted  to  simply 
a  convenience  for  someone  else  to  have 
some  of  the  managerial  duties. 

Governor  Hickel  responded  that  he 
understood  that  the  trust  he  would  enter 
into,  assuming  he  becomes  Secretai-y  of 
the  Interior,  would  exclude  him  from 
managerial  decisions  and,  indeed,  his 
trust  would  be  irrevocable  during  the 
term  of  his  office  and  during  that  period 
of  time  he  could  not  make  any  decisions 
as  to  his  personal  assets^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  and.  of  covu-se,  we  assume,  that  what 
Governor  Hickel  responded  will  be  the 
case.  He  will  enter  into  an  Irrevocable 
trust.  He  will  not  be  involved  in  the 
management  of  the  property.  But  the  fact 
that  he  set  up  and  had  a  trust  as  Gov- 
ernor, showed  that  he  imderstood  what 
was  required  of  a  public  officer ;  but  it  in- 
dicated to  me  that  he  did  not  have  a 
conception  of  what  he  would  have  to  do 
with  his  assets  if  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  committee  has  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter. He  made  an  agreement  to  divest 
himself  of  certain  interests  that  might 
present  a  conflict  of  interest  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  but  it  will  mean  an 
entirely  different  situation  to  Governor 
Hickel  if  he  becomes  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  underlines  again  to  me  his 
lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
that  he.  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  is 
the  prime  officer  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  management  of  our 
natural  resources.  This  means  the  preser- 
vation of  our  envirorunent.  During  the 
last  6  to  10  years  in  this  country  there 
has  come  a  great  awakening  in  this  area. 
We  must  look  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  a  militant  guardian  of  the 
envirorunent.  He  must  imderstand  that 
the  problems  he  faced  in  Alaska,  while 
they  are  relevant,  are  now  multiplied 
many,  many  fold  because  this  new  posi- 
tion takes  in  the  entire  United  States, 
and  it  also  takes  in  the  heavily  populated 


areas  of  our  country  and  the  areas  now 
suffering  the  greatest  impairment  of  the 
envlrormient  that  must  be  restored. 

In  so  doing  he  must  be  a  strong  leader 
because,  of  course,  the  economic  pres- 
siu-es  and  the  pressures  of  past  prece- 
dents for  utilizing,  despoiling,  and  grab- 
bing various  of  our  natural  resources 
for  economic  reasons  not  be  concerned 
with  preservation  of  the  purity  of  our 
air,  water  and  lands,  bear  very  strongly 
against  policies  he  must  follow  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  I  think  Gover- 
nor Hickel  may  well  develop  into  a  good 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  certainly  hope 
that  he  will.  If  he  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  today,  as  it  woiild  appear  that 
he  win  be,  then  I  want  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  with  him  that  I  can.  I  certainly 
hope  that  no  one  feels  there  is  any  trace 
of  personal  animosity  in  the  position  I 
felt  I  must  take.  I  hope  that  he  will  grow 
into  the  job,  as  many  men  do.  He  is  a  man 
of  ability.  He  made  a  great  mark  in  the 
business  field  before  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Perhaps,  as 
he  assumes  this  obligation,  he  will  come 
to  this  realization,  but  on  the  present 
basis  of  the  record.  I  must  cast  my  vote 
against  confirmation  of  Governor  Hickel 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  been  following  quite 
closely  the  rather  lengthy  questioning  of 
Gov.  Walter  Hickel.  with  reference  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  view  of  the  ob- 
jections made  by  some  groups  and  indi- 
viduals, this  questioning  was  appro- 
priate. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  these  hearings, 
however,  that  would  in  any  way  dis- 
qualify him,  or  cause  me  to  oppose  his 
confirmation.  As  a  businessman  and 
Governor  of  Alaska,  Governor  Hickel  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  an  able,  con- 
scientious, and  highly  competent  person. 
Since  Alaska  is  the  biggest  State  in  the 
Union,  with  most  of  the  same  problems 
that  he  will  encounter  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  I  think  he  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied for  this  high  position. 

Alaska  has  many  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts.  I  know  of  nothing  in  Gov- 
ernor Hickel's  record,  in  working  with 
these  people,  and  helping  them,  that  is 
adverse  in  any  way. 

Alaska  has  a  huge  amount  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land.  Oftentimes  this  pre- 
sents problems,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  Alaska  in  its  development  as  a  State. 
Governor  Hickel's  intimate  knowledge 
of  Alaska,  with  its  vast  forests,  rich  with 
wildlife,  and  its  tremendous  mineral  de- 
posits and  recreational  resources  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  qualifies  him  for  this 
importEuit  assignment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  with  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  and  I  find  him  to  be  very 
personable,  intelligent,  and  the  kind  of  a 
person  I  believe  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  like  to  work  with  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  President,  for  these  and  many  oth- 
er reasons,  I  will  vote  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Gov.  Walter  Hickel  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Who  controls  the  time 
supporting  this  nomination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss). 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate recognizes  that  conservation,  water, 
and  wildlife  areas  are  legitimate  objec- 
tives of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  personally  will  continue  to  cooper- 
ate with  President  Nixon  whenever  I  be- 
lieve he  is  acting  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people.  To  that  end,  I  have  voted 
to  confirm  the  11  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net, and  have  just  returned  from  the 
Finance  Committee  where  I  voted  to  en- 
dorse two  of  his  sub-Cabinet  members 
for  the  Treasury  Department. 

However,  frankly,  I  cannot  support 
Governor  Hickel  for  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  I  believe  that  he 
would  be  miscast  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  lead  in  the  field  of  conservation. 
That  duty  may  not  be  included  in  the 
Secretary's  job  description,  but  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  conservation  has 
rested  with  the  Interior  Secretary.  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  does  not  appear,  on  the 
record,  so  far,  to  have  what  I  would 
call  the  "conservation  spirit." 

His  conflicting  statements  cause  me  to 
wonder  just  what  he  does  believe  about 
conservation.  Shortly  after  he  was  nom- 
inated, he  spoke  out  against  "locking  up 
public  lands  for  any  special  purposes." 
and  he  was  critical  of  the  conservation 
IX)llcies  which  we  have  pushed  forward 
In  a  bipartisan  spirit  in  the  Senate. 

He  said  he  thought  "we  had  a  policy 
of  conservation  just  for  conservation 
purposes."  But,  in  his  apparent  eager- 
ness to  gain  Senate  approval.  Governor 
Hickel  has  now  reversed  himself  on 
many  of  his  earlier  statements.  His  un- 
clear position  causes  me  to  wonder 
whether  he  favors  development  that  will 
benefit  all  the  people  and  not  just  a  few. 
The  development  and  control  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  whole  Nation  will 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  future  of  this 
country  and  to  the  future  of  my  State 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  take  a  look  at  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  the  Wabash  River,  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  wooded  areas  that 
must  be  developed  for' the  benefit  of  all 
citizens  of  Indiana.  I  believe  that  finally 
we  have  given  conservation  the  attention 
it  requires.  To  maintain  the  momentum 
of  the  conservation  movement,  we  need  a 
true  conservationist  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Governor  Hickel  is  not  that 
man. 
This  country  seems  to  have  developed 
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a  massive  capsu:il  y  for  doing  things  in 
the  nature  of  promoting  the  materialistic 
part  of  life.  We  Americans  have  pro- 
moted the  mass  movement  for  loving 
mother  which  is,  i)f  course,  promoted  by 
the  sellers  of  gifts.  We  also  have  the  mass 
movement  for  th<!  appreciation  of  dad. 
We  have  another  i  nass  movement  for  re- 
membering the  deid.  We  have  the  move- 
ment for  cleanup  week,  where  everyone 
buys  paint  and  lunber.  We  have  garden 
planting  week  wi,h  all  sorts  of  adver- 
tisements from  people  who  want  to  sell 
shrubbery.  We  hiive  special  weeks  for 
careful  driving — e  /en  though  we  are  still 
killing  in  excess  o  50.000  Americans  ev- 
ery year.  All  we  have  done,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  add  to  Jie  barrenness  of  life, 
instead  of  developi  ng  a  life  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  beauty  th  ;re  is  in  life. 

I  believe  that  we  must  add  sweetness, 
warmtla,  and  grace  to  our  national  life, 
and  try  to  make  ii  more  fluid,  instead  of 
taking  off  the  glow,  as  though  America 
were  interested  or  ly  in  the  material  side 
of  life.  As  America  ns  we  should  have  real 
love  of  beauty  aid  of  nature  and  its 
many  blessings. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Gover- 
nor HlcTcel  woul(  be  miscast  for  this 
part,  if  would  b«  much  better  to  find 
someone  else  whc  can  take  such  a  role 
and  get  America  rolling  in  its  totality 
in  the  field  of  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  some  hesi- 
tancy that  I  wou  d  want  to  oppose  any 
Presidential  nomination.  I  do  intend  m 
oppose  the  nomini  ition,  but  I  would  have 
preferred  that  th ;  President  nominated 
someone  else  to  tiis  position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESroiNTG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wa;hington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  to  clari- 
fy the  record.  I  ^?ant  to  point  out  that 
the  committee  d:d  not  require  Gover- 
nor Hickel  to  enter  into  ai  irrevocable 
trust  or  any  othe-  type  of  trust  for  the 
management  of  h  is  assets.  The  commit- 
tee requirements  are  set  out  in  his  let- 
ter of  January  19,  1969,  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  shall  read  il  into  the  Record,  even 
though  it  was  pla:ed  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday. For  the  purpose  of  clarification, 
I  think  it  should  l  e  repeated. 

Dear  Senator  Ja(  kson  :  Based  on  the  de- 
cision of  your  Com.  nlttee,  I  will  accomplish 
the  following  with!  i  a  reasonable  time  and 
not  later  than  six  months  after  talcing  of- 
fice: 

(1)  My  stock  In  Transamerlca  Corpora- 
tion. Alaska  Interst  ite  Company,  and  Wake- 
field Seafoods,  Inc.,  nrlll  be  sold. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  I  may  have  an 
Interest  In  the  pli  *er  mining  claims  and 
Koslosky  Developmi  nt  Company,  referred  to 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  19.  I  will  sell, 
quit-claim,  or  relin  juish  the  same. 

( 3 )  Mountain  W  Inlng  Company  will  be 
dissolved  and  its  sol  e  asset  distributed  to  the 
shareholder,  La  Vak  s  Renshaw. 

In  addition  to  t  le  above.  I  have  under 
active  consideration  the  divestiture  of  all 
assets  except  undeveloped  real  estate  and 
those  relating  to  th»  hotel,  motel,  and  shop- 
ping center  busines  i. 

Any  assets  located  through  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  my  lounsel  and  accountants 
will  be  reported  tc    you  and.  where  appro- 
priate, promptly  dli  ested. 
Sincerely  you  rs, 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 


The  point  Is.  Mr.  President,  all  that 
the  committee  asked  was  that  he  under- 
take the  necessary  steps  to  implement 
the  policy  decisions  of  the  committee 
on  real  and  potential  conflict-of-interest 
problems.  This  he  agreed  to.  in  accord- 
ance with  his  letter.  That  can  be  done 
either  by  a  trust  arrangement,  by  a  man- 
agement contract,  or  by  other  appro- 
priate arrangement,  but  there  was  no 
requirement  of  an  irrevocable  trust.  I  do 
not  think  the  terminology  has  any  magic 
in  it.  The  point  we  were  making  was 
that,  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
to  protect  his  own  integrity  as  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior,  he  should  undertake  the 
steps  just  referred  to  in  the  letter. 

I  believe  we  have  gone  further  in  con- 
nection with  this  nomination  than  we 
have  gone  in  connection  with  any  other 
nomination  that  I  can  recall  in  recent 
histoiy. 

One  other  obsenation  in  connection 
with  the  trust  agreement  Governor  Hickel 
entered  into  when  he  became  Governor: 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  under 
Alaska  law,  such  an  arrangement  was 
not  required  by  law.  One  can  argue  about 
what  constitutes  a  trust  agreement,  or 
a  power  of  attorney.  But  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  definitions.  The  point  is. 
he  was  not  required  to  enter  into  a  trust 
agreement.  He,  nevertheless,  did  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  divorce  himself 
from  the  operations  of  his  business,  and 
he  had  a  lot  of  business.  I  think  that 
point  is  paramount  in  this  debate  and 
discussion.  I  say  it  in  fairness  to  Gover- 
nor Hickel. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  can  report 
that  he  has  complied  fully  and  in  good 
faith,  as  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned, with  every  suggestion  and  every 
request  we  made  in  connection  with  any 
matter  relating  to  a  possible  or  potential 
conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  on  this  point. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  a 
mandatory  requirement  of  the  commit- 
tee that  Governor  Hickel  put  in  trust  his 
assets,  but  the  Governor  himself  vol- 
unteered. I  would  like  to  read  just  two 
of  his  answers  to  the  questions  I  asked 
during  the  hearing. 

I  said : 

Getting  back  to  the  triist  that  you  pro- 
posed to  set  up.  If  confirmed  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Is  it  your  understanding 
that  this  would  be  a  genuine  trust.  In  which 
you  would  really  have  no  power  at  all  to 
intervene  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  trust? 

Governor  Hickel.  I  understand. 

Senator  Moss.  It  is  irrevocable  during  the 
period  that  you  hold  office,  and  that  your 
trustee  makes  all  of  the  decisions  without 
any  reference  to  you? 

Governor  Hickel.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 
Sure,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  for 
me  to  sell  whatever  they  want  me  to  sell,  or 
make  the  kind  of  a  trust  that  is  going  to 
have  to  be  acceptable  to  you,  and  whatever 
that  is.  I  will  do  it. 

So  the  Governor  himself  had  said  that 
he  had  had  a  trust  as  Governor  and  that 
he  was  going  to  have  his  affairs  in  trust 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
What  we  explored  was  whether  it  would 
be  the  kind  of  trust  in  which  he  would 
not  intervene  and  would  not  have  con- 


trol of  his  property  and  assets,  as  he  was 
aole  to  do  wlm  the  kind  of  trust  he  had 
while  he  was  Governor  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  again  want  to  bring  all  of  these 
things  in  context.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss )  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Kelly's  nomination.  I  have  raised 
this  matter  only  to  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject matter  within  perspective,  because 
Mr.  Kelly  did  act  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Minerals.  I  state  again,  as  I  have  on 
at  least  a  dozen  occasions,  he  performed 
that  job  with  credit  to  himself,  to  the 
Government  and  to  his  State.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  voted  to  confirm  Mr. 
Kelly. 

As  appears  on  page  4  of  the  hearings, 
I  asked  Mr.  Kelly  this  question: 

Senator  Allott.  Now,  you  have  stated  that 
It  is  your  Intention  to  continue  to  opierate 
your  business  as  a  driller — at  least  operate  a 
drilling  and  exploration  business  with  re- 
spect to  State  owned — leases  that  you  own 
which  are  leased  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  operate  as  an  individual 
mainly,  Senator,  and  my  holdings  Include 
State,  Federal,  and  fee  lands.  I  will  dispose 
of  my  holdings  on  Federal  lands,  and  will 
continue  the  operations  of  the  holdings  on 
State  and  fee  lands. 

My  staff  in  New  Mexico  will  continue  to 
operate  those  holdings  as  they  are  doing 
now. 

The  other  end  of  his  business  he  put 
into  a  trust.  He  conveyed  his  stock  in 
Elk  Oil  Co..  to  his  minor  children,  and 
appointed  as  guardian  thereof  his  own 
personal  attorney,  a  Mr.  Jennings. 

We  questioned  him.  The  whole  ques- 
tioning of  Mr.  Kelly  and  the  whole  hear- 
ing occupied  less  than  1 1  pages.  I  think  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  one 
thing  said  at  that  time,  which  appears 
on  page  10: 

Senator  Allott.  I  think  we  have  a  typical 
example  of  a  situation  which  arises.  If  Mr. 
Kelly  came  up  here  for  appointment  he 
would  probably  have  to  come  up  here  under 
one  of  two  situations,  either  having  a  mini- 
mum of  background  which  would  very  doubt- 
fully qualify  him.  or  come  up  as  he  does 
vrtth  a  wealth  of  background  which  un- 
doubtedly qualifies  him.  And  we  all  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  of  interest  and 
conflict  of  interest.  I  suppose  the  point  could 
be  made  that  the  custodian  of  the  Elk  Oil 
Co.  stock  is  his  personal  attorney.  I  do  not 
regard  the  matter  in  this  way.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Congress  can  enact  laws  which  are 
going  to  keep  dishonest  men  from  avoiding 
the  law  and  taking  advantage  of  the  law. 
I  personally  feel  that  he  takes  this  office  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  do  It  in  an  objec- 
tive and  fair  way.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  criteria  that  the  Congress  can  take  with 
respect  to  these  jjeople  is  that,  having  di- 
vested themselves  of  the  main  interest  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  that  then  we  hold 
them  to  the  strictest  standards  of  their  office. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kelly  will  do  so,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  knows  that  this  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have 
here  a  similar  situation.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
covered  it  very  fully.  Governor  Hickel 
has  filed  with  the  committee,  and  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  not 
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only  the  trust  agreement  that  he  had 
while  he  was  Governor — which  he  was 
not  obliged  to  make,  but  in  which  he 
turned  over  the  management  of  his  busi- 
ness to  trustees — but  we  have  the  pro- 
posed agreements  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  unless  some  Senator 
should  seek  to  invoke  the  rule — I  hope 
none  will — I  wish  to  continue  a  few 
moments  longer. 

As  I  have  looked  at  this  matter,  I 
believe  the  reasons  people  have  given  for 
their  opposition  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories: 

Some  say  that  he  does  not  understand 
conservation.  I  think  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
yesterday,  and  the  information  placed 
in  the  Record,  show  that  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  a  greater  sense  of  con- 
servation and  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources than  almost  anyone  I  can  think 
of.  Surely  any  State  would  be  proud  to 
have  had  a  Governor  who  had  exerted 
the  efforts  that  he  has  to  protect  its 
natural  resources.  I  shall  not  review  those 
efforts  again,  because  they  are  all  in  the 
Record. 

Second,  he  has  been  described  as  hav- 
ing had  ties  too  close  to  the  oil  and  gas 
interests  to  be  objective. 

Let  us  put  this  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 
In  the  Pearson  column,  it  was  alleged 
that  Mr.  Robert  O.  Anderson  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  I  believe  at  the  Hotel  Pierre 
in  New  York,  urging  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hickel,  and  that  he  was  seen  coming 
down  the  service  elevator  of  the  hotel. 

There  is  a  telegram  in  the  hearing 
record  at  page  177  from  Mr.  Anderson, 
addressed  to  me,  furnished  at  my  request, 
in  which  he  stated  as  follows: 

Confirming  our  conversation  of  this  after- 
noon regarding  certain  allegations  in  Drew 
Pearson's  column  of  December  23.  1968  and 
subsequently,  I  wish  to  confirm  my  state- 
ment that  these  allegations  are  completely 
without  fact. 

I  have  not  seen  or  talked  to  Presldent- 
Elect  Nixon  since  the  November  election, 
and  am  completely  mystified  about  how  such 
a  statement  could  have  been  made.  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  I  have  an  apartment  in  New 
York  at  the  Hotel  Pierre,  and  I  can  only 
assume  that  there  has  been  some  confusion 
regarding  Identity.  Furthermore.  I  am  not 
given  to  riding  freight  elevators. 

Best  wishes. 

Robert  O.  Anderson. 

To  clear  this  matter  more  fully,  he  has 
never  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
as  such.  He  did  have  some  oil  leases. 
Those  were  all  terminated  before  he  was 
Governor  of  Alaska.  His  interests  in  those 
all  expired  before  he  became  Governor, 
and  the  only  interest  that  he  has  now, 
which  is  a  very  remote  one,  and  of  which 
he  has  agreed  to  divest  himself,  is  the 
Koslosky  overriding  royalty  of  1*4  per- 
cent. He  has  one  seventy-eighth  of  1 V4 
percent,  and  of  this  he  has  agreed,  before 
the  commitee,  to  divest  himself.  I  might 
add,  that  this  is  not  a  producing  property 
and  never  has  been. 

In  an  attempt  to  squelch  once  and  for 
all  these  continuous  and  repeated  state- 
ments, which  are  made  without  any 
basis  in  fact,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
all  of  the  activities  in  this  area  to  which 
he  has  been  a  party. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  weis 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Walter  J.  Hickel.  Hickel  Investments,  and 
Ermalee  Hickel  Oil  Leases  or  Applications 

State  of  Alaska  lands:  One  non-competl- 
tlve,  lottery-type  lease  covering  4  sections. 
2560  acres.  Issued  May  1,  1962,  terminated 
May  1,  1965.  due  to  nonpayment  of  rental. 

Federal  Lands  In  Alaska:  One  lease  was 
Issued  on  April  II,  1956  (A-025122),  a  por- 
tion of  that  lease  was  segregated  and  a  new 
lease  was  Issued  on  June  12,  1962,  (A- 
058593) — both  the  original  and  the  segre- 
gated lease  were  terminated  on  March  31, 
1963. 

Lease  Applications:  Ermalee  Hickel  filed 
lease  offer  A-030906  on  1.385  acres  on  July 
28.  1955.  The  application  was  rejected  and 
file  closed  on  October  17.  1955. 

Hickel  Investment  Co.  filed  17  oil  and  gas 
offers  (A-060211.  13,  14,  A-060370-378. 
A-060391-395)  on  Sept.  30,  Oct  24,  and  Oct. 
28,  1963.  All  these  applications  were  vrtth- 
drawn  Jan.  8,  1964  without  leases  being  Is- 
sued. These  were  top-filings,  and  were  sub- 
stituted with  Hickel  filings  as  an  individual 
on  Nov.  19.  1963. 

Walter  J.  Hickel  filed  23  applications  A- 
060487-509  on  Nov.  19.  1963— these  top-filed 
all,  or  the  majority  of  the  Hickel  Investment 
Co.  filings  listed  above,  and  were  In  them- 
selves top-filings  on  existing  leases.  When 
the  Tallman  case  was  decided  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  existing  leases  on  the  Kenal 
Moose  Range  all  these  offers  were  withdrawn 
on  June  23,  1965,  and  the  case  was  closed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Anchorage  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  which  he  helped  organize,  with 
other  entrepreneurs,  is  nothing  but  a 
distribution  company.  They  bought  gas 
and  distributed  it  within  the  city  of  An- 
chorage and  the  Anchorage  area.  Later, 
that  company  was  merged  with  the  com- 
pany which  had  a  pipeline  to  distribute 
the  gas  there,  and  also  a  pipeline  to 
transport  oil  to  private  companies. 

The  only  conflict  of  interest  that 
could  possibly  arise  here  is  that  some 
time  the  rights-of-way  for  the  pipeline 
over  public  lands  could  again  come  up 
for  renewal;  and  because  of  that  pos- 
sibility, he  has  agreed  to  divest  himself 
completely  of  this  asset.  But  it  must  be 
clear  by  now  that  this  does  not  constitute 
connection  with  an  oil  company.  If  it 
is  a  connection  with  an  oil  company  to 
have  purchased  its  products,  then  every- 
body who  buys  gas  or  oil  from  an  oil 
company  has  close  ties  to  the  oil  busi- 
ness. 

Third,  I  wish  to  say  this :  He  would  not 
be  pressured  into  making  a  commitment 
with  regard  to  the  Machiasport  free 
trade  zone  proposal.  I  can  understand 
why  some  in  the  East  would  be  concerned 
about  that.  But  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  would  think  much  less  of  him  if  he  were 
to  commit  himself  on  such  an  important 
matter,  when  he  has  not  had  access  to 
the  files  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, when  the  outgoing  administration 
which,  according  to  one  of  the  Senator's 
statements  yesterday,  has  had  this  mat- 
ter under  consideration  for  5  years,  re- 
fused to  grant  it.  I  am  proud  of  Governor 
Hickel  for  refusing  to  commit  himself  on 
this  matter,  because,  in  my  opinion,  if 
he  had  done  so  before  he  had  access  to 
all  the  facts,  and  before  consultation 
with  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  which  are  involved  In  the 
matter,  he  would  have  been  stultifying 
himself. 


The  questioning  in  committee  on  this 
matter  was  not  exactly  easy.  To  with- 
stand the  tremendous  pressure  brought 
upon  him  under  these  circumstances,  in 
my  opinion,  is  eloquent  evidence  that 
here  is  a  man  who  will  be  able  to  stand 
up  against  the  pressures  of  special  in- 
terest groups,  and  it  indicates  to  me  that 
he  will  require  that  all  factors  have  been 
analyzed  and  carefully  weighed,  to  in- 
sure that  the  national  interest  will  be 
preserved. 

Referring  again  to  the  Machiasport 
matter,  I  say  it  is  common  knowledge, 
from  the  newspapers,  that  one  particu- 
lar oil  company  stands  to  gain  tremen- 
dously, economically,  from  this  proposal. 
The  stock  of  that  oil  company  has  been 
subjected  to  some  violent  gyrations  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so,  for  obvious 
reasons 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr. 
Cooper)  a  statement  he  has  prepared 
relative  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Cooper  in  Support  or 

THE  Honorable  Walter  J.   Hickel  To   Be 

Secretary  or  the  Interior 

I  shall  be  unavoidably  absent  on  Thurs- 
day, January  23  when  the  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Governor  Walter  J.  Hickel  of 
Alaska  to  be  Secretary  of  Interior  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place. 

I  make  this  statement  to  announce  that  if 
I  were  present.  I  would  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Governor  Hickel. 

I  am  deeply  Interested  In  conservation, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  Governor  Hickel  has 
pledged  himself  to  use  his  office  to  conserve 
the  nation's  resources  and  to  support  con- 
servation programs  that  are  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  25 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
position to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  Hickel  is  based  upon 
my  conviction  that  he  does  not  have  the 
background,  the  depth  of  understanding, 
or  that  kind  of  view  about  the  cause  of 
conservation  in  its  broadest  sense  which 
is  so  urgently  necessary  at  this  stage  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  Hickel  is  quite  obviously  a  man  of 
ability  and  has  demonstrated  his  qual- 
ities of  leadership  and  dedication  both  in 
business  and  in  politics.  Ehiring  the  4 
days  of  hearings,  he  came  through  as  a 
man  of  good  will  and  conviction,  no 
doubt  well  qualified  to  hold  many  high 
positions,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  this 
one. 

I  have  commented  on  my  impression 
of  his  obvious  attributes  as  a  successful 
man,  because  I  do  not  intend  my  remarks 
to  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  upon  him. 
They  do  not. 

The  views  and  understanding  of  the 
status  of  our  resources  and  the  quality 
of  our  environment  may  very  well  be 
representative  of  a  majority  in  Congress 
and  outside  it,  but  that  certainly  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant custodian  of  our  resources  and  who 
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bears  the  responBlblllty  of  being  the  Na- 
tion's philosophical  spokesman  suid 
spiritual  leader  In  this  caiise. 

In  this  position,  as  in  many  others, 
successful,  creajtive  leadership  requires 
special  knowlet^e  of  the  subject,  a  spe- 
cial sensitivity  to  its  vast  ramifications, 
and  a  deep  involvement  in  It. 

A  careful  perusal  of  Governor  Hickel's 
general  observations  in  the  past  and  his 
testimony  at  tlie  hearings  compels  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  ap- 
preciate his  truly  colossal  responsibilty  as 
the  chief  conservationist  for  the  Nation. 
World-renowne0  ecologlsts,  biologists, 
naturalists,  anp  scientists  from  every 
other  discipline  are  alarmed  by  the 
rapidly  accelerating  deterioration  of  our 
environment.  Etery  thoughtful  conserva- 
tionist shares  tjiis  alarm.  They  are  not 
alarmed  at  m&ti's  activities  threatening 
to  destroy  his  habitat  and  that  of  most 
other  living  creatures  but  that  he,  in  fact, 
has  already  don*  irreparable  damage,  and 
that  our  most  argent  current  business  is 
to  stay  the  trend  and  then  to  reverse  it. 

In  the  long  pull,  no  other  matter  before 
us  is  as  important.  We  hope  we  might 
banish  the  bonlb,  wipe  out  poverty,  and 
achieve  peace  in  the  world,  but  that  will 
avail  us  little  i|f  we  so  degrade  our  en- 
vironment that  living  in  it  is  hardly 
worth  while.  W^  are  moving  rapidly  on  a 
course  toward  that  end  now,  and  the  ob- 
vious elements  I  of  approaching  disaster 
are  all  around  i  for  anyone  to  see  if  he 
wants  to  look. 

There  is  a  glimmering  of  hope  that 
man  will  abateliis  assault  on  the  natural 
scherne  of  thinis  if  he  understands  what 
he  is  doing.  That  understanding  can 
come  only  from  education,  which  itself 
comes  from  strong  and  thoughtful  lead- 
ership, j 

We  have  had  xhat  leadership  under  Mr. 
Udall  and  twcj  Presidents  for  the  past 
8  years.  Mr.  Uqall,  I  think,  has  been  the 
greatest  conservationist  ever  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  is  now 
a  stirring  in  the  conservation  movement 
and  a  moment^un  to  it  that  must  not  be 
lost.  The  thru^  and  drive  it  needs  can 
come  only  fTon\  a  Secretary  who  has  this 
cause  as  his  foiiemost  concern  and  senses 
the  urgency  of  it  all.  It  is  not  likely  that 
anyone  can  grafcp  this  issue  in  its  entirety 
and  advance  il  effectively  who  has  not 
been  deeply  in/olved  and  committed  in 
the  past. 

This,  I  think,  is  what  is  at  stake.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  is  far  too 
important  for  us  to  risk  a  gamble  on 
the  kind  of  lei.dership  we  shall  have. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the 
status  of  the  environment  in  its  broad- 
est sense  is  the  classic  contemporary 
issue  that  conf  i  onts  us  now  and  will  con- 
front us,  I  think,  for  all  time  to  come: 
what  man  is  c  oing  to  his  environment 
and  that  of  al  other  creatures.  To  lead 
the  Nation  on  i  his  issue  is  the  most  pro- 
found and  fimflamental  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  ibundantly  clear  from  the 
testimony  thai  Mr.  Hickel's  grounding 
in  this  area  is  simply  Inadequate.  As  I 
have  said  previ  ously,  this  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion on  him  as  an  individual,  but  it  is 
a  fatal  flaw  in  Jiis  qualifications  to  man- 


age the  duties 


of  the  Secretary,  who  is 


the  major  conservationist  in  this  coun- 


try. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  nec- 
essary reason  why  Mr.  Hickel  as  an  in- 
dividual should  have  any  special  exper- 
tise in  this  area,  particularly  since  his 
adult  life  has  been  spent  in  Alaska, 
where  the  problem  is  less  visible  than  it 
Is  elsewhere. 

I  questioned  Mr.  Hickel  for  2  hours 
solely  on  the  issues  that  confront  us  on 
the  environmental  front.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  2  hours  of  questioning  and  ex- 
ploration of  Governor  Hickel's  views  on 
specific  conservation  projects  and  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  environmental 
crisis,  I  wanted  him  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  us  his  philosophy  about 
the  whole  area  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. So  I  shall  quote  my  question  and 
his  answer  from  pages  174  and  175  of 
the  hearings.  I  began  by  sasrlng: 

The  final  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  comment  on  Is  this :  The  leading  scientists 
In  the  field  of  ecology  and  biology  particu- 
larly and  In  almost  every  other  discipline, 
have  been  warning  us  now  for  several  years 
that  due  to  a  vast  number  of  Intrusions  of 
man  on  nature,  whether  It  is  pollution  as- 
pects and  so  forth,  that  this  country  Is  di- 
rectly, specifically,  this  country  and  the 
world,  specifically  and  quite  rapidly  heading 
toward  what  many  of  them  describe  as  sim- 
ply an  environmental  disaster. 

I  think  any  study  of  what  we  are  doing 
win  tell  us  that,  whether  It  is  a  study  of 
what  we  have  done  to  the  water  or  to  the 
air  or  what  we  have  done  to  animals  and 
what  we  have  done  to  Insects  and  creatures 
with  pesticides  and  herbicides  In  the  soil. 

So  Just  to  understand  some  of  your  phi- 
losophy as  Secretary  of  Interior,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  direct  yourself  to  that.  Over  the 
past  8  years,  I  think  one  of  the  critically  Im- 
portant things  that  Secretary  Udall  did  was 
to  provide  an  imaginative  leadership  as  a 
spokesman,  addressing  himself  to  the  whole 
total  envlronxnental  question. 

We  are  on  our  way,  I  think,  to  destroying 
all  the  oceans  of  the  world.  You  don't  have 
to  destroy  them  where  they  are  10  miles  deep 
or  20  miles  deep.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  destroy 
all  the  estuaries  In  the  bay,  we  are  doing  that 
off  every  city,  and  you  destroy  a  major  por- 
tion, the  productivity  of  that  vast  body  of 
water. 

Every  knowledgeable  scientist  is  alarmed. 
He  Is  not  mildly  alarmed.  He  Is  alarmed. 

I  just  wonder  If  you  would  sort  of  give  us 
your  concepts,  your  philosophy,  your  Ideas 
about  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  environ- 
mental problem,  what  you  think  about  It, 
what  Is  Involved  In  it,  what  kind  of  leader- 
ship you  would  give  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
most  Important  position  In  this  country  re- 
specting this  problem,  so  that  I  would  un- 
derstand better  your  feelings  and  philosophy. 

It  was  my  intention  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  range  as  broadly  as  he 
pleased,  so  that  we  would  understand  the 
philosophy  of  the  chief  custodian  of  our 
resources  and  what  he  viewed  as  the  cru- 
cial environmental  problems  that  con- 
front us,  and  what  he  would  do  about  it. 
His  answer  was,  I  think,  totally  insufQ- 
cient.  Let  me  read  it. 

Governor  Hickel.  Thank  you,  Senator,  I  am 
not  at  all  deeply  versed  In  the  subject  you 
are  talking  about.  I  know  the  problems.  I 
know  the  problems,  for  example,  like  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  know  somewhat  the  prob- 
lems of  the  areas  In  California.  Obviously  I 
know  the  problems  that  we  have  In  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  coastline  In  Alaska. 

I  think  It  is  a  real  problem,  especially  In 
the  great  bays  where  the  estuaries  are  located. 
I  think  beyond  that  I  would  say  that  one 
of  the  things  we  should  push  for  the  most  la 


for  advanced  research  and  knowledge  of  the 
potential  not  only  of  our  oceans  but  more 
specifically  our  continental  shelves. 

I  think  in  there  lies  the  real  salvation  of 
feeding  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  and  the  hunger  of  the  world,  and  i 
think  we  are  doing  a  great  job  along  those 
lines,  but  I  don't  think  we  are  moving  fast 
enough. 

The  reason  we  aren't  moving  Is  for  a  very 
basic,  simple  reason,  because  we  didn't  have 
to,  and  that  Is  generally  the  thing  that 
motivates  a  system  such  as  ours. 

But  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to, 
as  leaders  In  government,  press  the  idea  that 
It  Is  Important,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problems  of 
underdeveloped  and  hungry  people  of  the 
world,  we  are  going  to  have  to  explore  the 
idea  where  are  we  going  to  get  this  food  and 
how  Is  It  going  to  be  replenished. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  solution  will 
come  out  of  not  only  the  vast  oceans,  but 
more  specifically  the  continental  shelves 
around  the  earth. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  total  you  have 
to  say  about  the  whole  environmental  prob- 
lem? 

Governor  Hickel.  I  guess  I  could  keep  on 
talking.  I  have  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
problem,  and  I  have  a  feel  for  and  want  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  without  any  disrespect 
at  all  to  Mr.  Hickel,  the  answer  speaks 
for  itself.  He  is  not  equipped  to  handle 
this  responsibility,  because  in  his  history 
and  background  he  has  not  been  deeply 
involved  in  it. 

If  that  question  had  been  asked  of  Sec- 
retary Udall  or  of  any  well-informed 
conservationist  who  recognizes  the  en- 
vironmental disaster  that  is  impending, 
he  would  have  answered  easily  f»r  an 
hour  or  two  hours  on  what  was  involved 
in  the  crisis  and  what  we  must  do  to 
confront  it.  The  answer  indicates  that 
Governor  Hickel  did  not  really  have  the 
necessary  understanding  to  respond  in 
depth  to  the  question.  As  I  have  said,  I 
do  not  intend  that  as  a  reflection.  There 
is  no  necessary  reason  why  he  should,  if 
he  were  not  nominated  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

What  should  he  have  said,  at  least  in 
some  kind  of  summary  of  his  philosophy 
and  views?  Should  he  not  have  addressed 
himself  to  what  is  happening  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  water,  in  the  soil? 
Should  he  not  have  expressed  himself  as 
to  what  wilderness  is  all  about  and  why 
we  need  to  protect  and  preserve  it? 
Should  he  not  have  talked  about  the 
recreation  space  we  need,  the  scenic 
beauty,  and  the  whole  vast  ecological 
complex — the  relationship  of  all  living 
creatures  to  their  environment  and  their 
mutual  reaction  to  each  other?  That  is 
what  his  responsibility  is — to  understand 
it,  to  see  what  is  happening,  and  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  stop  this  impending 
disaster  in  our  environment. 

Should  he  not  have  said  something 
about  the  air,  when  he  was  given  the 
chance  to  talk  about  the  environmental 
crisis;  the  fact  that  there  are  two  scien- 
tific reports  to  the  President,  one  in  1963 
and  one  In  1965,  which  discuss  this  seri- 
ous matter  and  which  point  out  that  if  we 
continuing  polluting  the  atmosphere  at 
tne  accelerating  p>ace  we  are  now  pollut- 
ing it,  within  a  half-century  or  so  we  will 
probably  change  the  climate  on  earth? 

Should  he  not  address  himself  to  what 
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it  means  to  the  whole  environment  to 
see— every  year— an  estimated  500,000 
tons  of  hydrocarbons  from  auto  exhaust 
pouring  into  all  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
with  no  scientific  studies  and  no  under- 
standing of  how  we  may  create  a  chain 
reaction  in  the  oceans  that  will  destroy 
the  entire  ecological  balance  there? 
Should  he  not,  as  the  chief  conservation- 
ist, be  aware  of  that? 

Should  he  not  have  addressed  himself 
to  the  question  of  water,  when  he  had  a 
chance  to  do  so,  and  what  would  be  done 
about  the  accelerating  degradation  of 
our  lakes  and  water  courses?  Should  he 
not  have  recognized,  if  he  is  going  to  be 
the  chief  custodian  of  our  resources,  that 
ve  are  using  350  to  400  billion  gallons  of 
water  a  day ;  that  we  have  available  only 
600  billion  gallons;  that  we  will  be  using 
that  much  in  1980;  that  we  will  be  using 
twice  the  national  supply  in  the  year 
2000 — 32  years  from  now;  and  that  un- 
less we  proceed  with  deliberate  and  great 
speed,  we  will  have  contaminated  and 
destroyed  all  the  fresh  water  in  America, 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  underground 
aquifers?  It  is  a  dramatic  and  crucial 
question  to  this  country  and  water  is  his 
jurisdiction  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Should  he  not  have  said  something 
about  pesticides  and  herbicides?  He 
thought,  when  I  asked  him  that — I 
should  get  the  quotation — something  to 
the  effect  that  if  research  demonstrated 
that  these  slow-degrading  herbicides  and 
pesticides  were  creating  damage,  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  Every 
conservationist  in  the  world,  every  ecol- 
ogist,  every  entymologist,  every  scientist, 
every  thoughtful  person  who  has  looked 
at  the  situation,  recognizes  that  we  are 
contaminating  the  total  atmosphere. 
Publications  after  publications  have  been 
warning  us  for  years.  DDT  alone  perme- 
ates the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  world 
and  contaminates  almost  all  its  crea- 
tures. We  find  it  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the 
Adele  penguin  in  the  Antarctic,  in  the 
fatty  tissue  of  deer,  and  in  human  beings. 
The  bald  eagle  is  now  being  sterilized 
because  of  the  accumulation  of  DDT  in 
the  fatty  tissue,  because  he  is  at  the  end 
of  the  food  chain,  where  he  accumulates 
vast  amounts  of  it.  It  is  found  in  the 
fatty  tissue  of  fish  and  inhibiting  his  ca- 
pacity to  reproduce.  It  has  reached  criti- 
cal levels  in  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  pollut- 
ing almost  everything  everywhere.  DDT 
and  other  pesticides  may  very  well  create 
an  ecological  imbalance  all  over  the 
world,  the  likes  of  which  nobody  can  pre- 
dict. Should  he  not  have  addressed  him- 
self to  this  issue? 

In  heaven's  name,  how  can  we  afford 
to  have  the  chief  conservationist  of  the 
United  States  without  a  really  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  biologic 
implications  of  this  kind  of  pollutant  in 
the  atmosphere?  Somebody  has  to  lead 
that  fight.  How  can  anyone  lead  that 
fight  who  is  not  well  grounded  on  the 
issue  and  its  implications? 

He  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
effect  on  any  of  the  animals  or  other 
living  creatures — or  the  soil — or  the  in- 
sects, of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these 
dangerous,  slow-degrading  pesticides. 

We  could  talk  for  quite  a  while  on  the 
things   that  were  not  covered  by  Mr. 


Hickel.  Although  I  believe  he  is  a  very 
line  gentleman,  from  everything  I  know 
and  have  seen  about  him — he  would  make 
a  fine  Secretary  of  some  other  Depart- 
ment. I  think  he  is  qualified  in  many 
ways— the  fact  is  that  he  is  not  qualified 
to  lead  this  fight.  That  is  the  major  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  it  is  a  great  and  serious  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  have  spent  years,  conservationists 
have,  trying  to  arouse  the  public  to  what 
they  are  doing  to  themselves  and  all 
other  living  creatures.  Finally.  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall, 
and  President  Kennedy  started  alerting 
the  public.  A  stirring  is  underway  in  the 
conservation  cause,  and  a  momentum  is 
underway.  This  country  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  be 
the  spokesman  and  the  leader  of  this 
confrontation.  That  is  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Hickel. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  particular  interest  the  material  on 
page  174  of  the  hearings.  In  my  State, 
there  are  scientists  who  speak  the  same 
things  the  Senator  has  recounted  about 
the  great  fear  that  human  Ufe  will  be 
threatened  soon  if  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  and  other  intrusions  upon  na- 
ture are  not  halted. 

I  was  startled  by  the  Governor's  re- 
sponse 10  the  Senator's  question  as  to 
his  attitude  toward  human  environment 
and  what  is  happening  lo  it.  The  Sena- 
tor was  charitable  enough  to  say  that 
perhaps  Governor  Hickel  did  not  under- 
stand the  question.  I  wonder  if  at  any 
point  it  is  shown  that  he  understood  the 
problem  because  this  matter  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  this  is 
the  matter  threatening  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  or  the  people  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  but  the  people  of 
every  State  and  nation  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  NELSON.  After  listening  to  4 
days  of  hearings  I  had  the  feeling  that 
he  is  and  has  been  a  successful  business- 
man, a  successful  political  leader,  and  a 
fine  gentleman.  I  wish  to  make  that 
clear.  However,  I  have  the  feeling,  from 
the  answers  given  in  2  hours  of  ques- 
tioning I  addressed  to  him,  and  his  an- 
swers to  other  questions,  that  he  does 
not  have  the  broad  conception  or  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved  in  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  which  is  the  crucial 
responsibility  of  that  Department. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
reclamation.  That  is  a  program  in  which 
there  has  been  jurisdiction  since  1932 
or  1933.  However,  we  have  to  worry 
about  leadership  in  this  new  area,  which 
is  really  old,  because  of  the  accelerated 
and  growing  threat.  He  did  not  have  that 
understanding,  and  I  consider  that  to  be 
a  fatal  flaw  in  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  37  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  there  remaining  on  the  other 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  11  minutes  remain- 
ing. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  that  the  re- 
quest be  modified  to  provide  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  be  taken 
equally  from  each  side. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias) 
has  a  question  he  wishes  to  propound  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Before  I  propound  the  question,  I 
should  like  to  comment  that  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfBairs  and  members  of  the 
committee  have  rendered  a  great  service 
in  connection  with  this  nomination. 

Candidly.  I  think  that  we  cannot  deny 
there  have  been  many  reverberations  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  but  I  think 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
its  members  have  helped  to  bring  into  a 
better  perspective  the  questions  which 
have  been  presented  and  have  produced 
a  calmer  climate  in  which  we  can  con- 
sider them. 

Of  course.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  charges  seem  to  have 
been  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
helpful  thing.  But.  in  the  interest  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  working  in  the  field 
of  conservation  for  many  years.  I  should 
like  to  propound  this  question: 

Will  not  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  have  the  continuing 
congressional  function  of  oversight  in  the 
area  of  conservation  in  the  years  that  will 
follow    this    particular    action    of    the 

S€n£tt6? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  correct.  One  of  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Legislative  Oversight  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  thp  junior  Senator  from 
Washington.  Otlter  members  are  the 
Senator  from  Ne^  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son*, and  the  ^ble  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) ,  who  is  the  :  -anking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  commi  ;tee.  These  three  Sena- 
tors constitute  he  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Oversight.  The  subcommittee 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 

I  might  also  observe  that  some  time 
ago,  as  a  matteri  of  fact  last  fall,  the 
chairman  of  the  jCommittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affaiis  advised  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  bi'  letter  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  Secretary  and  his  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  participate  in  what  would 
amount  to  posture  hearings,  to  review 
the  work  of  the  Eepartment:  where  it  is 
going,  the  objectives  and  goals  of  the 
various  existing  programs,  the  policies 
and  alternatives  (or  dealing  with  identi- 
fied problems,  add  the  decisionmaking 
process  by  which  future  problems  are 
identified  and  programs  developed  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

These    hearings   were   scheduled    for 

Febru^try- 

In  tiiis  connection,  let  me  read  into 
the  Record  from  page  246  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  raised  the  same  point  with  Gov- 
ernor Hickel : 

The  Chairman.  Gne  last  matter.  Governor, 
on  page  3  of  your  statement  you  said: 

"I  believe  we  should  devote  a  period  of 
time  to  the  consolidation  of  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  tl  rough  a  reassessment  of 
our  long-range  objictlves.  I  think  we  should 
explore  ways  within  the  Department  to  make 
things  work  better." 

You  may  be  Intsrested  in  knowing  that 
last  fall  I  requestel  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  prepare  a  report  which  sets  forth 
the  objectives  of  ihe  Department  and  the 
Issues  which  it  will  face  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  had  anticipated  that  the  full  committee 
would  hold  a  hearing  on  this  subject  some- 
time in  February.  At  the  hearing  we  would 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  problems 
and  alternatives  wliich  we  face  in  conserva- 
tion and   natural   lesource  areas. 

At  this  hearing  ;  would  expect  to  obtain 
testimony  from  ycu,  your  assistant  secre- 
taries and  your  office  and  the  Bureau  heads. 
I  have  asked  the  si  aff.  Governor,  to  prepare 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Udall  and 
the  accompanying  memorandum  on  these 
proposed  hearings  far  your  use.  In  short  they 
will  be  posture  heai  ings. 

Now.  we  may  nol  be  able  to  have  it  right 
in  the  month  of  February,  it  may  be  in 
March,  but  I  am  sare  that  you  would  lend 
your  full  cooperatlcn.  would  you  not,  to  this 
effort? 

Governor  Hickel  I  will  do  that.  Could  I 
ask  one  question? 

The  Chaihman.  fes.  We  will  supply  the 
letter. 

Governor  Hickel.  Thank  you.  It  has  al- 
ready been  request*  d  of  the  Department  and 
they  are  working  on  it? 

Mr.  President,  [  think  this  speaks  for 
itself. 

Point  No.  1  ill  that  the  committee 
adopted  the  poli:y  of  legislative  over- 
sight when  the  si  bcommittee  was  set  up 
about  3  years  ai;o.  This  subcommittee 
will  continue. 

Point  No.  2  is  tl  lat  last  fall  we  thought 
the  time  had  cpme  when  we  should 
schedule  postur^  hearings.  This  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Governor  Hickel.  We 
were  not  predicting  the  election  of  a 


Republican  President.  But  I  may  say  that 
the  hearing  has  been  scheduled.  He  un- 
derstands this,  and  he  has  given  his  full 
acquiescence.  The  committee  will,  I  will 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Maryland, 
certainly  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
activities  of  the  Department.  We  have 
the  explicit  assurance  of  Governor 
Hickel's  cooperation.  He  has  indicated 
ills  wholehearted  cooperation  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  last  days,  is  it  not 
true  that  there  are  those  who  have,  on 
the  floor,  criticized  the  Governor  for  his 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  committees 
of  Congress?  I  think  the  answer  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  given  hits 
the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  asked  right  on  the  head. 
We  have,  and  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  such  a  legislative  oversight  com- 
mittee and  it  will  be  continued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But,  speaking  person- 
ally, I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  we 
will  be  consulted  more  on  policy  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  think  we 
should  have  been  in  more  recent  years, 
because  I  feel  that  there  are  areas  where 
the  Secretary  has  gone  ahead  and  taken 
steps  which  perhaps  the  committees  of 
House  and  Senate  should  have  been  con- 
sulted on  or  even  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion on. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in 
legislative  session,  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  minutes  to  1  o'clock  p.m.  today;  that 
the  discussion  then  revert  to  the  pending 
nomination  of  Governor  Hickel;  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  nomination  occiu"  at 
1  p.m.  today — with  the  10  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides, 
and  that  there  be  a  3-minute  limitation 
on  statements  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
PUBLICATION  DISCUSSES  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PEACE  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
September  11.  Senator  Hatfield,  Senator 
Randolph,  and  Senator  Yarborough 
joined  me  in  introducing  S.  4019,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Peace.  ' 

Earlier,  before  a  Democratic  National 
Committee  panel  on  the  1968  party  plat- 
form, I  urged  the  adoption  of  such  a 


measure,  which  was  first  proposed  in 
1793  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Chair- 
man of  the  panel  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), who  has  himself  introduced  leg- 
islation in  the  same  vein  both  while  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  and  since 
coming  to  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  that 
he  is  one  of  those  who  joined  me  in  offer- 
ing the  bill  last  year,  at  his  own  request 

Representative  Seymour  Halpern,  of 
New  York,  introduced  a  parallel  bill.  H.R. 
19050,  in  the  House,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  considerable  number  of  cosponsors. 
Both  he  and  I  anticipate  offering  again 
on  February  6  a  revised  version  of  the 
measure,  which  has  aroused  a  tremen- 
dously widespread  interest  throughout 
the  Nation. 

That  interest  has  been  evinced  by 
scores  of  individuals,  many  of  whom 
have  written  to  me  asking  for  copies  of 
the  statement  I  offered  in  explanation 
and  comment  on  the  bill.  Frequently  the 
demand  has  been  for  quantities  to  be 
used  in  small  study  groups,  or  sometimes 
for  distribution  to  entire  congregations. 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  wide- 
spread notice  of  the  bill  in  church  publi- 
cations. Catholic  Press  Features  distrib- 
uted an  article  about  it  which  appeared 
in  diocesan  papers  throughout  the  coun- 
try; Baptist  Public  Affairs  sent  a  lengthy 
story  to  editors  and  ofiBcials  of  the  South - 
em  Baptist  Convention;  the  Episcopal 
journal.  The  Churchman,  gave  editorial 
support  in  its  December  issue;  the  news- 
letter service  of  Charles  A.  Wells.  Be- 
tween the  Lines,  featured  the  Secretary 
of  Peace  proposal  in  headlines  of  both 
its  November  15  and  December  15  issues. 
The  pastor  of  the  world's  largest  Quaker 
congregation.  Dr.  E.  Ezra  Ellis,  of  Whit- 
tier.  Calif.,  preached  a  World  Order  Sun- 
day sermon  on  the  idea,  after  which 
more  than  100  parishioners  signed  tele- 
grams appealing  to  candidates  of  both 
parties — then  in  the  midst  of  their  cam- 
paign— to  make  a  Department  of  Peace 
one  of  their  goals. 

I  could  continue  at  some  length  to 
recite  other  developments  across  the 
country,  such  as  the  concern  of  many 
peace  gi'oups  of  stature,  or  the  response 
of  political  scientists  who  see  the  possi- 
bilities much  as  does  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Shumann : 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  making  ;i 
Department  of  Peace  the  liaison  agency  be- 
tween the  USA  and  all  of  the  multilateral 
international  organizations,  leaving  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
the  conduct  of  bilateral  negotiations  with 
other  Governments. 

Dr.  Shiunann.  emeritus  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Professor  of  Government  at  Williams 
College  and  now  teaching  at  Portland 
State  College  in  Oregon,  has  prepared  a 
28-page  study  of  the  matter  under  the 
title.  "Why  a  Secretary  of  Peace,"  which 
is  being  published  in  pamphlet  form  this 
week.  A  copy  of  this  little  booklet  will  go 
shortly  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
support  of  the  new  bill,  which  will  be  of- 
fered on  February  6. 

I  want  to  speak  at  this  time  only  of 
the  great  concern  and  interest  being 
shown  within  the  churches,  and  partic- 
ularly the  denominational  deper+menis 
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of  international  affairs.  Those  afiQliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
for  instance,  last  week  spent  most  of  the 
morning  in  a  quarterly  meeting  at  New 
York  discussing  the  details  of  the  bill, 
its  merits  and  problems,  and  asking  ques- 
tions of  a  member  of  my  staff,  whom  they 
had  invited  to  be  present. 

Actually,  the  Hartke-Halpem  bill 
makes  the  broadest  of  appeal  to  all  reli- 
gions. Democrats  and  Republicans,  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young.  In  this  sense,  it 
is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  help 
•bring  us  together,"  a  now  famous  phrase. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  is  the  chief  cosponsor  of  the 
Department  of  Peace  bill  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
speak  about  it  to  interested  groups.  I 
am  heartened  by  the  emphasis  upon 
peace  offered  us  in  the  inaugural  address 
of  President  Nixon,  when  he  offered  a 
•sacred  commitment"  to  the  Nation  of 
his  office,  energies,  and  wisdom  "to  the 
cause  of  peace  among  nations." 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  may  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
article  appearing  in  the  current — Jan- 
uary 15 — issue  of  Tempo,  a  publication 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
written  by  Dr.  Allan  Parrent,  its  depart- 
ment of  international  affairs  program 
director  in  Washington,  entitled  "The 
Department  of  Peace,"  appearing  in  the 
regularly  featured  page,  Washington 
Comment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Peace 
(By  Allan  M.  Parrent) 

U  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that  the 
United  States  had  a  War  Department:  In  the 
post-World  War  II  reorganization  of  cur 
military  bureaucracy  the  old  War  Depart- 
ment became  part  of  our  present  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  now  reportedly  administer- 
ing the  third  largest  budget  in  the  world 
(after  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  national 
budgets).  One  unit  of  this  military  be- 
hemoth, the  Strategic  Air  Command,  even 
has  as  Its  motto,  •'Peace  is  our  profession." 
Without  denigrating  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate national  defense  in  a  world  wracked 
by  the  rivalries,  suspicions,  and  jealousies  of 
nationalism,  it  is  obvious  that  peace  is  not 
the  primary  purpose  of  any  military  estab- 
lishment. While  the  absence  of  war  may  be  a 
by-product,  and  a  desirable  one  as  far  as  it 
goes,  of  an  adequate  structure  of  national 
defense,  there  is  a  qualitative  difference  be- 
tween the  absence  of  war  and  peace  which 
must  be  properly  understood.  (What  is  "ade- 
quate" is  another  matter  which  cannot  be 
treated  here.) 

While  government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  Its  people,  it 
also  has  the  obligation  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  peace  and  actively  to  seek  reconcilia- 
tion among  nations  to  the  degree  that  this  is 
possible  in  the  context  of  existing  interna- 
tional relationships.  There  Is  at  present  no 
government  department  working  full-time 
at  fuinillng  this  obligation. 

Political  realism  does  not  require  vis  to  look 
upon  the  international  power  struggle  as  a 
constant  unreceptive  to  melioration.  It  does 
not  require  us  gloomily  to  assume  the  In- 
pvltability  of  the  customary,  some  of  the 
cold-war-bound  realists  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. In  fact,  for  the  Christian  who 
supports  nuclear  deterrence  as  morally  de- 
fensible, there  surely  must  be  a  qualification 
which  says  that  the  chief  purpose  of  such 
deterrence  is  to  buy  time  to  work  for  peaceful 
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alternatives.  To  do  less  would  be  legitimate 
grounds  for  questioning  his  credibility  as 
both  a  Christian  and  a  citizen  of  the  nuclear 
age. 

THE    PROPOSAL 

All  of  this  is  a  prelude  to  a  discusfilon  of 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  Department  of  Peace 
In  the  U.S.  government  headed  by  a  secre- 
tary of  cabinet  rank,  the  purpose  of  which 
would  be  "to  promote  the  cause  and  ad- 
vancement of  peace  both  in  this  nation  and 
throughout  the  world."  The  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Peace  was  Introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D., 
Ind.)  on  September  11,  1968,  with  Senators 
Mark  Hatfield  (R.,  Ore.)  and  Ralph  Yar- 
borough (D..  Tex.)  as  co-sponsors.  A  similar 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Seymour  Halpern  (R.,  N.Y.)  with 
21  co-sponsors.  The  bill  Is  to  be  re-lntroduced 
in  the  91st  Congress  on  February  10,  1969.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  about  20  Senate 
co-sponsors  and  50  to  60  House  co-sponsors. 

The  Secretary  of  Peace  would  advise  the 
President  regarding  the  progress  of  peace, 
develop  appropriate  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  foster  this  progress,  and  encour- 
age coordinated  planning  in  this  effort 
among  the  nations.  There  is  a  hope  that 
this  would  extend  the  philosophy  of  checks 
and  balances  to  the  area  of  foreign  affairs 
and  separate  traditional  responsibilities  of 
several  present  departments  from  the  new 
responsibilities  for  peace  in  a  nucle.ir  age. 
There  Is  also  a  belief  that  such  a  develop- 
ment would  provide  some  creative  tension  in 
our  foreign  policy  administration  similar  to 
that  experienced  as  a  result  of  the  creation 
of  separate  departments  for  commerce  and 
labor. 

BASIC    PROVISIONS 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  can  be  brlefiy 
summarized.  Title  I  would  establish  the  De- 
partment and  broadly  define  Its  duties.  It 
would  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Peace 
the  following  existing  agencies:  Agency  for 
International  Envelopment.  Peace  Corps, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  In- 
ternational Agricultural  Development  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
certain  functions  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 
Title  II  would  transfer  the  Export-Import 
bank  to  the  new  department.  This  provision 
is  absent  from  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
Title  III  would  establish  an  International 
Peace  Institute,  in  some  respects  for  a  paral- 
lel to  our  service  academies,  which  would  pre- 
pare citizens  for  service  in  positions  or  pro- 
grams related  to  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional understanding  and  peace.  Title  IV 
provides  for  the  est.ablishment  of  a  "Peace 
by  Investment  Corporation,"  an  idea  which 
has  been  proposed  independently.  It  would 
encourage  an  expanded  flow  of  private  capi- 
tal investment  from  the  U.S.  into  economi- 
cally sound  enterprises  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  The  corporation  would  also  hopefully 
enlarge  tne  number  of  private  Investors  en- 
gaging in  international  Investment,  gradually 
reduce  the  need  for  U.S.  public  Investment 
and  grants  overseas,  and  direct  a  higher  por- 
tion of  the  flow  of  U.S  capital  abroad  into 
underdeveloped  areas.  Title  V  would  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  in  the  Congress 
similar  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

COORDINATING  EFFORTS  FOR  PEACE 

Basically  the  whole  idea,  which  inciden- 
tally is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  having  first 
been  suggested  In  1799.  is  to  give  focus,  visi- 
bility, and  power  to  those  now  disparate  ele- 
ments of  our  society  and  our  government 
concerned  with  what  is  really  the  world's 
number  one  priority — peace.  Most  of  Its  func- 
tions are  already  authorized  by  Congress,  but 
dispersed  among  several  agencies  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  weakness.  All  of  these  func- 
tions, it  is  maintained,  could  be  operated 
more   effectively    as    part   of   an    Integrated 


whole  than  as  a  separate  entity,  and  the 
totil  impact  would  certainly  be  stronger  than 
the  combined  impact  of  the  separate  parts. 
As  Senator  Hartke  points  out,  if  we  need  new 
Departments  of  Transportation  and  Urban 
Development,  because  of  the  proliferation  of 
Independent  but  related  efforts  in  those  areas, 
we  certainly  need  the  concentrated  positive 
efforts  such  as  a  Department  of  Peace  could 
command. 

The  bill  Itself  Is  by  no  means  fixed  and 
firm.  Detailed  hearings  on  it  could  very  well 
result  in  some  major  changes  In  its  contents. 
One  criticism  has  already  been  aimed  at  Title 
IV  and  its  Peace  by  Investment  Corix)ratlon. 
Some  of  the  criteria  for  an  investment  pro- 
gram, it  is  felt,  might  militate  against  invest- 
ments in  essential  projects,  such  as  hospitals, 
universities,  etc.,  which  might  not  be  as 
"economically  sound  "  or  potentially  profit- 
able as  other  less  essential  projects  Others 
have  asked  for  clarification  on  the  proposed 
department's  relationship  to  multilateral 
bodies,  especially  the  United  Nations.  Still 
others  question  the  political  wisdom  of  cre- 
ating a  peace  agency  independent  of  the  tra- 
ditional political  and  military  agencies  to 
which  its  substance  is  so  inextricably  bound. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  deeper  realism  which 
understands  with  Pope  Paul  that  "develop- 
ment is  peace"  is  ever  to  be  manifested  In 
action,  it  is  clear  that  peace  must  be  given 
priority  In  deed  as  well  as  In  word  and  that 
this  must  be  reflected  in  some  fashion  by 
the  way  our  government  organizes  and  Imple- 
ments Its  efforts  in  this  direction.  A  first  step 
in  doing  this  might  very  well  be  to  put  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  on  a  par  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  and  to  recognize 
that  economic  aid.  technical  assistance.  In- 
creased trade,  and  arms  control  all  have  an 
essential  unity  of  purpose.  That  purpose  Is 
peace,  and  Its  attainment  will  be  very  closely 
related  to  the  degree  to  which  we  all  recog- 
nize that  real  national  security  depends  at 
least  as  much  on  development  and  arms  lim- 
itation as  it  does  on  vast  defense  establish- 
ments and  new  weapons  systems.  The  extent 
of  that  recognition  may  be  measured  In  some 
degree  by  the  success  of  present  efforts  to  get 
the  Idea  of  a  Department  of  Peace  Included 
in  the  Nixon  Inaugural  address. 


"THE  SUMMER  OF  DISSENT,"  MI- 
CRONESIAN  REPORTER,  FOURTH 
QUARTER,   1969 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators are  aware,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  consisting  of  the 
Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands  and  all  cf 
the  Marianas  except  Guam,  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  under  a  trus- 
teeship aereement  with  the  Secui'ity 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  islands  which  form  the  portion  of 
the  trust  territory  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  trusteeship  agreement  lie 
in  three  major  archipelagoes  to  the 
north  of  the  Equator  In  the  Western 
Pacific.  Although  the  land  area  involved 
totals  less  than  700  square  miles,  it  is 
scattered  over  almost  3  million  square 
miles  of  open  ocean.  Prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  agreement  its 
90,000  Inhabitants  were  governed  by  the 
Japanese  nation  as  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  U.  After  the  islands  were 
converted  into  important  military  bases 
by  the  Japanese,  they  were  captured 
after  a  series  of  historic,  bloody  engage- 
ments by  Allied  forces  during  World  War 
II.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
the  Japanese  colonialist  and  military 
personnel  were  returned  to  Japan. 
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The  tnasteesiiip  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  in  July  of  1947. 

The  terms  of:  the  agreement  <61  Stat. 
3301)  grant  rea?onslblllty  to  the  United 
States  to  proviqe  "full  powers  of  admin- 
istration, legislation,  and  jurisdiction" 
over  the  formel-  Japanese-administered 
territory  and  ol^ligates  the  United  States 
to  provide  certiin  basic  responsibilities. 
Along  with  a  bislc  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote the  economic,  social,  health,  and 
educatl.nal  advancement  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  trust  territory,  there  is 
a  specific  mandate  in  this  agreement 
that  the  United  States  is  to  foster  the 
development  of  such  political  institutions 
as  are  suited  t*  the  trust  territory  and 
promote  the  development  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tn^st  territory  toward  self- 
government  or  independence. 

U.S.  authority  is  vested  in  a  High 
Commissioner,  !  who  is  presently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  High  Comiiissioner's  legislative  au- 
thority was  granted  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  on  ^he  first  day  of  its  session 
in  1W6,  although  the  High  Commission- 
er retains  veto  power  over  measures 
passed  by  the  [Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Under  the  trusteeship  agreement,  the 
United  States  !  has  undertaken  certain 
educational,  s<^clal,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic efforts  tt>  assist  the  people  of  the 
territory.  Whether  the  United  States  has 
fulfilled  all  of  I  its  obligations  and  dis- 
patched with  reasonable  success  its  var- 
ious responsiblttles  under  the  provisions 
of  the  trusteeship  agreements  is.  of 
course,  open  tolserious  conjecture.  I  have 
long  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
through  my  period  of  service  on  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  a^d  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  this  Interest  has 
been  shared  byl  others  on  our  committee, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommltitee  on  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs  I  Mr.  Bttrdick),  as  well  as 
the  distinguisned  majority  leader,  both 
of  whom  took  an  active  role  in  the  in- 
troduction of  iertain  legislation  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  the  trust  territory. 

Because.  Mrj  President,  I  believe  that 
too  many  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
entirely  famifiar  with  the  political 
changes  which  jare  now  occurring  within 
Micronesia.  I  Should  like  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting article  w)hlch  recently  came  to  my 
attention,  entitjled  "Summer  of  Dissent," 
£is  published  inithe  Mlcronesian  Reporter 
for  the  fourth  jiuarter  of  1968.  This  arti- 
cle. I  believe,  graphically  Illustrates  the 
ferment  of  political  ideas  and  aspirations 
which  now  an^nate  the  unique  political 
lesia.  I  particularly  com- 
of  this  article  to  those 
fongress  who  are  vitally 
am,  that  the  best  efforts 
states  must  be  exerted  to 
le  that  this  country  is 
properly  dlschiirglng  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Tnisteeship  Agreement  with 
the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  unanirrtous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


arena  in  Micrc 
mend  a  reac 
Members   of 
concerned,  as 
of  the  United 
assure    everyot 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Summer  of  Dissent 
(By  Marjorle  Smith) 

Prom  the  moment  some  of  the  Marshallese 
delegates  stepped  off  a  plane  at  Salpan's  Kob- 
ler  Field  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  an- 
nounced "Independence  Is  the  only  answer  to 
Micronesia's  land  problems,"  It  was  clear: 
The  1968  session  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
WM  going  to  be  different  from  those  of  the 
past. 

And  different  It  was.  Perhaps  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  deg^ree.  for  Amata  Kabua  has  always 
been  critical  of  the  "IVust  Territory  adminis- 
tration. Just  as  Franc  Nuuan  and  Isaac  Lanwl 
have  always  clowned  In  the  Senate  and  the 
Ponapeans  have  consistently  come  up  with 
provocative  comments  on  sides  to  questions 
everyone  else  had  overlooked. 

But  there  was  about  this  Congress  a  stimu- 
lating sense  of  energy  and  change.  Some  of 
the  members  termed  It  "The  resurgent  Con- 
gress" but  the  phrase  seems  not  quite  accu- 
rate. Rising  and  surging  the  Congress  was. 
but  It  was  not  resxirglng.  for  the  Congress 
has  never  fallen  back,  the  tide  has  never 
ebbed. 

It  was  Just  a  dozen  years  ago  that  thirteen 
Mlcroneslans  convened  In  Guam  for  the  first 
meeting  In  history  between  leaders  of  the 
various  districts.  Four  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  were  there — Amata  Kabua, 
Namu  Hermlos  and  Petrus  Mallo  as  members 
of  'The  Inter-Dlstrlct  Advisory  Council"  and 
Souklchy  Fritz  as  an  Interpreter.  They  heard 
the  American  department  heads  explain, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  the  functions  of 
the  various  government  agencies.  And  they 
heard  the  territory's  acting  High  Commis- 
sioner. Delmas  H.  Nucker.  say.  "I  have  been 
asked  by  the  United  Nations  each  of  the  last 
two  years  when  I  appeared  before  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  when  we  were  going  to  have 
a  territorial  legislature.  I  will  be  very  honest 
with  you  people  and  tell  you  what  I  told  the 
United  Nations,  that  I  did  not  know  when  we 
would  be  ready  for  It,  because  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  our  municipal  governments  were 
functioning  and  when  they  were  chartered 
and  were  the  best  we  could  make  them,  and 
our  district  governments  were  running  right 
and  serving  the  people — then  I  would  be 
ready  to  talk  about  having  a  congress  for  all." 

Ready  or  not.  from  the  day  those  thirteen 
Mlcroneslans  met  in  Guam,  Micronesia  has 
been  caught  up  In  a  tidal  wave  that  Is  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  decision  probably  never 
consciously  made:  to  teach  American-style 
democracy  to  Mlcroneslans. 

The  wave  was  slow  In  building  and  for 
years  the  rising  political  awareness,  the  sense 
of  power  and  confidence  that  comes  with  the 
teaching  'All  men  are  created  equal  and  have 
equal  rights",  was  barely  perceptible.  But 
lately  the  waters  of  progress  and  change  have 
rushed  In  upon  Micronesia  more  swiftly. 
With  the  creation  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  1964  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  forces 
were  gathered  for  a  p>owerful  wave  that 
crested  this  summer  In  Saipan.  But  it  is  not 
the  last  wave.  The  lovers  of  the  status  quo. 
the  comfortable,  the  wearers  of  white  pith 
helmets  and  the  keepers  of  anthropjologlcal 
zoos  should  beware:  in  Micronesia,  the  surf 
is  up. 

It  had  long  been  recognized  that  the  fo\u:th 
session  of  the  Congress  would  be  one  of 
transition.  According  to  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  Udall's  Order  No.  2882  which  created 
the  Congress,  during  the  first  four  years 
Mlcroneslans  In  high-level  positions  in  the 
administration  could  also  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress. Beginning  with  the  fifth  session,  how- 
ever, each  man  would  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  security,  the  relatively  good  pay 
of  a  career  in  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
uncertainties  and  relative  poverty  of  con- 
tinued congressional  service. 
There  had  long  been  concern  about  a  mass 


exodus  from  the  Congress  in  its  fifth  year. 
The  Congress  had  attracted  a  remarkable 
collection  of  young,  well-educated  leaders. 
But  most  observers  believed  that  few  of  these 
men  could  afford  to  give  up  their  government 
Jobs.  Then  came  an  amendment  to  the  secre- 
tarial order  providing  for  annual  salaries  of 
$3500  for  members  of  congress.  With  thu 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  began 
to  quietly  discuss  supplemental  expense  ac- 
counts which  they  might  allow  themselves 
from  their  own  funds,  and  the  worriers  re- 
versed themselves,  beginning  to  fret  about  a 
mass  exodus  of  outstanding  Mlcroneslans 
from  the  administrative  branch. 

Before  the  secretarial  amendments  ever  ar- 
rived in  Saipan,  the  congress  of  transition  was 
making  Itself  known  as  the  congress  of  dis- 
sent. For  some  members,  perhaps,  the  deci- 
sion had  already  been  made  to  remain  in  the 
Congress  no  matter  what  the  financial  hard- 
ships. For  others,  the  choice  was  yet  to  be 
faced.  Tet  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  soften 
his  views  or  defend  the  administration  Just 
because  he  worked  for  It  and  might  want 
to  continue  doing  so.  When  support  of  an 
administration  official  or  program  was  heard 
in  the  Congress,  it  came  as  a  voice  of  reason 
or  logic  and  not  as  appeasement  of  an  em- 
ployer. 

liiiere  was  Eminent  Domain,  always  spoken 
of  in  capital  letters.  There  was  the  remarlt- 
able  terrttory-wlde  scholarship  bill  passed  in 
lieu  of  pork  barrel  capital  Improvements  for 
individual  districts.  There  were  the  critical 
speeches  resounding  through  the  halls  of 
Congress,  wafting  down  over  startled  Ameri- 
can officials  who  were  forced  to  realize  that 
they  no  longer  occupy  the  highest  point  in 
Saipan,  geographically  or  {>olitlcally. 

What  all  the  Issues  and  all  the  criticism 
came  down  to  was  the  simple  fact  that  in 
at  least  one  of  its  stated  aims,  the  American 
administration  has  done  a  thorough  job  in 
Micronesia:  It  has  succeeded  in  Instilling  re- 
spect for  and  belief  in  the  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

The  eminent  domain  issue  has  been  with 
the  Congress  since  its  creation.  The  existing 
law  allows  the  government  almost  unlimited 
pKJwer  to  take  private  land  for  public  use.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  agree  that 
this  power  must  be  limited.  They  are  unable 
to  agree  on  how. 

In  1966.  Senator  Kabua  introduced  an 
eminent  domain  bill  which  the  Congress 
ptassed.  The  High  Commissioner  vetoed  it 
In  1967,  the  administration  submitted  its 
proposal  on  the  subject.  The  Congress 
amended  it  extensively  so  that  it  came  out 
almost  the  same  as  their  1966  version,  and 
passed  it.  The  High  Commissioner  failed  to 
approve  it. 

In  1968.  the  Congress  tackled  the  matter 
from  several  angles.  First,  they  voted  to  over- 
ride the  High  Commissioner's  veto  on  the 
1967  bill.  Then,  because  there  was  consid- 
erable disagreement  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
gress could  override  a  pocket  veto  or  wheth- 
er there  had  been  a  pocket  veto,  the  Con- 
gress Introduced  and  passed,  before  the  first 
twenty  days  of  the  session  were  up,  a  bill 
identical  to  the  1967  version.  Finally,  the 
Congress  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  exist- 
ing eminent  domain  statutes. 

The  High  Commissioner  vetoed  the  1968 
bill  while  Congress  was  still  in  session,  so 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  veto  could 
be  overridden  next  summer  If  the  Congress 
should  decide  to  do  so.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner acknowledged  receipt  of  the  override 
bill,  but  said  It  was  still  his  opinion  that 
there  had  been  no  veto,  so  there  could  be 
no  override.  However,  he  forwarded  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  obtain  his 
interpretation  on  the  question.  At  this  writ- 
ing, the  administration  had  not  yet  taken 
action  on  the  bill  repealing  the  existing 
eminent  domain  law. 

Land  Is  Micronesia's  scarcest  resource 
and  its  most  precious — precious  not  only  be- 
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cause  of  Its  scarcity  but  because  of  the  role 
It  plays  m  traditional  cultural  patterns.  The 
American  administration  has  acknowledged 
this  fact  and  has  protected  the  land  for 
Mlcroneslans  by  providing  that  non-Mlcro- 
neslans  cannot  own  land. 

Then  what  is  the  fight  on  eminent  do- 
main about?  Military  use  of  Micronesia's 
land.  For  although  the  American  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  value  of  the  land  to  the 
neople  It  also  considers  Micronesia's  700 
souare'  miles  as  land  of  strategic  value  to  the 
free  worid.  Americans  died  by  the  thousands 
fighting  for  these  Islands  twenty-four  years 
ago  The  Islands  were  crucial  then,  and  they 
are  evidently  considered  even  more  crucial 
now  in  the  protection  of  America's  interests 
in  the  far  Pacific  and  In  the  protection  of 
the  continental  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Congrees  of  Micronesia 
are  willing  to  grant  that  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans employed  by  the  Trust  Territory  gov- 
ernment have  worked  through  the  years 
with  the  IdealUtlc  aim  of  Improving  the  lot 
of  the  Mlcroneslans.  But  Mlcronesian  lead- 
ers also  know  that  the  reason  the  United 
States  has  been  In  Micronesia  all  these  years 
has  been  for  the  safety  of  the  United  States, 
not  out  of  altruistic  impulses  to  help  an 
underdeveloped  country. 

Acceptance  of  this  fact  is  not  recent. 
Mlcroneslans  are  realists  and  are  natural 
political  scientists— life  within  the  confines 
of  island  society  necessitates  such  qualities. 
But  this  simimer  it  became  clear  to  the 
Americans  in  Micronesia  for  the  first  time 
that  Mlcroneslans  understand  why  the 
United  States  is  here.  And  this  understand- 
ing has  given  the  Mlcroneslans  confidence. 
This  summer  for  the  first  time,  they  faced 
the  Americans  as  equals  Instead  of  as  wards 
asking  for  favors. 

The  eminent  domain  Issue  is  simple.  The 
Congress  insists  that  it  be  consulted  In  all 
cases  where  Mlcronesian  land  Is  taken  for 
US  military  use.  The  administration  for  a 
time  ducked  behind  a  trite  "That  U  not  a 
legislative  function"— possibly  an  Irrelevant 
comment  in  a  situation  where  the  legislative 
branch  is  the  only  branch  of  government 
elected  by  the  people.  But  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer,  the  administration  came  closer 
to  admitting  the  truth  and  said  that  the 
eminent  domain  controls  proposed  by  the 
Congress  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  trus- 
teeship agreement.  In  other  words,  it  isn't 
that  decision  on  taking  land  for  military 
purposes  are  not  a  legislative  function— they 
are  not  a  Department  of  Interior  function. 
Decisions  to  veto  an  eminent  domain  bill  are 
not  made  in  Saipan  or  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment. They  are  dictated  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State. 

All  right,  say  the  dissenting  congressmen. 
Amend  the  trusteeship  agreement.  The  land 
is  ours  and  we  have  a  right  to  say  how  It 
shall  be  used. 

And  who,  one  might  ask,  gave  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  the  Idea  that  they  have 
this  right?  America  did,  in  Its  highly  suc- 
cessful sales  Job  of  the  democratic  system. 

Money  Is  always  a  matter  of  concern  In 
legislative  bodies  and  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia Is  no  exception.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress asked  which  of  the  revenues  generated 
in  Micronesia  are  theirs  to  appropriate  and 
which  must  be  returned  to  the  administra- 
tion. They  asked  to  be  given  more  voice  on 
how  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Trust 
Territory  by  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  to  be  spent. 
And  they  agonized  over  how  to  spend  the 
money   that  Is  theirs  to  spend. 

Their  decision  on  this  problem  was  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  moments  in  a  congres- 
sional session  that  was  never  dull.  After 
taking  care  of  operating  expenses  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  obligations  like  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  the  Congress  was  left  with 
about  8280.000.  This  Is  all  it  had  to  spend  on 
projects  and  capital  Improvement  requests 


from  the  various  districts  totalled  at  least 
a  million  and  a  half. 

The  Congress  took  a  courageous,  un- 
expected step.  In  an  election  year,  the  mem- 
bers agreed  to  forgo  capital  Improvement 
projects  In  the  home  dUtricts.  Instead  the 
money  would  go  Into  a  scholarship  fund,  to 
be  administered  by  a  newly-organized  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  scholarship  board.  And 
the  scholarship  money  was  to  be  used  to  train 
Mlcroneslans  In  skills  and  professions  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  congressional  board. 
The  congressmen  made  It  clear  that  they  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  priorities  set  by  the 
existing  executive  scholarship  board. 

The  question  of  priorities  came  up  again 
and  again  In  the  highly  critical  speeches  that 
were  heard  In  the  Congress  during  the 
summer. 

The  congressmen  expressed  doubts  about 
the  low  priority  they  feel  Is  being  given  by 
the  administration  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment. They  were  Just  as  dubious  about  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  administration  to 
concentrate  on  tourism  as  the  principal 
means  of  economic  development  In  Micro- 
nesia. 

The  congressmen  questioned  other  gov- 
ernment priorities  In  spending  particularly 
where  capital  Improvements  are  concerned. 
They  were  not  convinced  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  always  chosen  the  best  places  to 
make  improvements,  and  some  members  com- 
plained that  too  much  attention  was  given 
to  making  life  comfortable  for  Americans  in 
the  territory.  The  dramatic  plans  for  Salpan's 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  Typhoon  Jean 
drew  criticism  from  delegates  from  less  de- 
veloped districts. 

Congressmen  were  critical  of  administra- 
tion personnel.  In  some  cases,  they  singled 
out  Individuals  and  questioned  whether  they 
were  doing  their  Jobs  properly.  In  general, 
they  expressed  disappointment  with  the  at- 
titude of  administration  persormel  toward 
the  Congress,  and  with  the  preparedness  of 
administration  representatives  who  testified 
before  them. 

But  what  almost  all  the  excitement  In  Sal- 
pan  this  summer  really  revolved  around  Is 
the  question  of  Micronesia's  political  future. 
What  the  congressmen  were  saying  when 
they  repassed  the  eminent  domain  bUl  over 
the  High  Commissioner's  veto  was:  The  peo- 
ple know  what  Is  theirs  and  what  they 
want.  What  they  were  saying  when  they  ap- 
propriated $200,000  for  scholarships  and  cre- 
ated their  own  scholarship  board  to  admin- 
ister the  fund  was:  We  know  what  our  people 
need  and  we  know  best  how  to  get  it.  And 
what  they  were  saying  In  exactly  so  many 
words  in  a  number  of  speeches  and  Informal 
remarks  was:  We  know  what  our  people  need 
better  than  any  outsider  can  know. 

It  Is  not  a  very  long  step  from  knowing 
what  the  people  want  and  saying  "They  shall 
have  it."  And  from  there  an  even  shorter 
step  leads  to  the  word  "Independence." 

Americans  who  grew  up  firmly  believing  In 
the  American  revolution,  believing  that  co- 
lonialism was  bad  and  revolution  good, 
should  not  be  shocked  to  hear  the  word,  al- 
though It  was  seldom  heard  In  Micronesia 
until  very  recently.  And  Americans  should 
not  be  too  startled  to  find  themselves  wear- 
ing the  black  hats  In  this  particular  melo- 
drama. 

The  self  confidence  exhibited  by  the  Con- 
gress this  summer  was  an  important  aspect 
of  the  new  respectability  of  Independence  as 
a  spoken  word.  "For  years  we  have  been  told 
that  we  can  never  be  independent  because  we 
have  no  resources,"  said  the  congressmen— 
Amata  Kabua  and  Atlan  Anlen  from  the 
Marshalls,  Franc  Nuuan  from  Yap,  Lazarus 
Salll  from  Palau,  Bailey  Olter.  Hlrosl  Ismael 
and  Daro  Weital  from  Ponape.  But  thU  Is  not 
true,  they  Insist.  "Our  marine  resources  alone 
are  completely  untapped!"  Nuuan  says.  "Our 
agricultural  potential  has  been  Ignored  and 
underdeveloped,"  Weltel  and  Ismael  shout. 


"Our  manpower  resources  are  ovr  greatest 
asset,"  says  Olter  and  Salli.  And  in  their 
quiet  Marshallese  voices,  reminiscent  at 
weirdly  appropriate  times  of  the  sinister 
tones  of  Peter  Lorre,  Kabua  and  Anlen  say. 
"Our   strategic   location  alone  can  support 

UB  " 

Someone,  somewhere  told  the  Marshallese 
that  the  United  States  Is  paying  a  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  for  lease  of  military 
bases  in  Spain.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  possible  to 
find  out  if  this  is  true.  But  the  Marshallese 
are  saying  "If  we  were  an  independent  coun- 
try the  United  States  would  have  to  pay 
rental  on  her  bases  at  Enlwetok  and  Kwa- 
Jaleln  "  An  Independent  Micronesia  could  be 
run  very  nicely  on  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  the  Marshallese  hint,  and  there 
Is  always  the  simple  truth  that  It  Is  much 
easier  to  get  money  from  the  United  States 
Congress  for  defense  needs  than  for  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  projects. 

At  first  the  word  independence  hung  there 
heavily  in  the  air  after  the  Marshallese  had 
uttered  it,  and  everyone  stared  at  it  with 
some  awe— just  as  three  years  or  so  ago  the 
politicians  of  Guam  sUred,  mouths  agape, 
when  a  prominent  "stateslder"  unexpectedly 
remarked  "Of  course  statehood  is  the  only 
equitable  status  Guam  can  aspire  W."  In 
Guam,  the  word  "statehood"  hovered  awhile 
and  then  settled  over  the  Island  and  suddenly 
politicians  all  over  were  saying  "And  we 
mustn't  discount  statehood  as  a  possibility, 
where  before  they  had  mouthed  a  ritual  "Of 
course,   statehood   is   out  of   the   question. 

So  It  was  m  Micronesia.  The  word  inde- 
pendence buzzed  around  the  heads  of  the 
Marshalls  delegation  for  awhile  and  then 
suddenly  there  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
territory,  and  Palauans  were  saying  in  the  r 
Intense,  late-night  discussion  tones,  '  we 
could  support  an  Independent  Micronesia  on 
the  lease  money  from  Babelthuap." 

At  a  press  conference  at  one  point  during 
the  summer.  High  Commissioner  Norwood 
hastened  to  point  out  the  danger  of  basing 
an  economy  strictly  on  military  spending^ 
It  fluctuates  a  great  deal,  he  noted,  and  of 
course  everyone  in  the  world  hopes  that 
eventually  no  mlllUry  bases  will  be  needed. 
And  Mlcronesian  leaders  nodded  wisely 
and  said  to  themselves  that  until  the  oil 
runs  out  in  Kuwait  and  until  the  phosphate 
Is  eone  from  Nauru  those  tiny  countries  en- 
joy the  world's  highest  per  capita  incomes— 
and  invest  much  of  It  for  slimmer  days. 

It  Is  difficult  for  an  observer  to  know  how 
many.  If  any.  of  the  members  of  the  Congress 
actually  take  independence  seriously  as  Mi- 
cronesia's political  destiny.  The  important 
DOint  is  that  they  have  the  confidence  to 
sav  the  word,  to  use  the  Ideal  as  a  bargaining 
point  in  any  discussions  of  future  status. 
Just  about  a  year  ago,  some  American  offi- 
cials raised  eyebrows  at  the  nerve  the  Con- 
eress  of  Micronesia  had  shown  In  setting  up 
its  ovm  political  status  commission  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  clearly 
announced  his  Intention  to  establish  such 
a  commission.  This  summer,  some  members 
of  the  Congress  were  expressing  their  indig- 
nation that  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  President  should  consider  establishing  a 
commission  vrtthout  consulting  Mlcroneslans 
for  advice,  vrtthout  Including  Micronesia  on 
the  membership  roll.  ^  j  .i. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  extended  the 
life  of  Its  political  status  commission  for  an- 
other year,  emphasizing  that  the  commis- 
sion's assignment  In  the  area  of  political 
education,  hardly  touched  upon  during  its 
flrst  year,  must  be  accomplished  this  year. 

But  perhaps  the  members  of  the  Congress 
took  the  flrst  step  in  the  political  education 
process  when  they  pronounced  the  forbidden 
word  "independence."  They  got  Micronesia  s 
attention.  Now  all  of  the  other  alternatives 
can  be  dlscissed  and  explained. 

The  congressional  session  of  1968  started  a 
debate  on  a  territory-wide  scale.  It  Is  un- 
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wanted  to  stop  It. 


The  Congress  U  yoijng.  All  but  eight  of  the 
33  members  of  the  Ckjngress  are  In  their 
thirties.  Six  are  m  th^lr  forties,  the  Marshalls' 
Dr.  Lanwl  Is  50  and  Ntlcroneela's  elder  states- 
man. Chief  Petrus  MiUo  of  Truk  Is  65. 

The  congressmen  are  well  educated. 
Twenty-six  of  the  members  have  had  either 
college  work  or  medical  training.  Seven  of 
these  men  have  bachelor's  degrees  and  two 
have  associate  degrees.  There  are  five  medi- 
cal officers  In  the  "ongress,  graduates  of 
training  programs  at  the  FIJI  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Guam  Naval  Me  dlcal  School  and  special 
courses  In  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  Sen- 
ator Toelwo  Nakayaina  of  Truk  missed  the 
'68  session  of  Congiess  because  he  was  In 
Hawaii  completing  '  7ork  on  his  bachelor's 
degree. 

The  congressmen,  lesplte  their  youth,  are 
politically  experienced.  All  but  ten  of  them 
have  served  In  their  district  legislatures. 
Pour  of  the  college  iegrees  are  In  political 
science 

The  congressmen  f  re  well  traveled.  Twen- 
ty of  the  thirty-three  have  toured  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Another  seven  have 
traveled  to  Hawaii  oi  other  parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Seven  have  alsc  toured  the  Orient,  and 
one  (Nakayama)   hai   traveled  In  Europe. 

The  congressmen  lave  good  Jobs.  Of  the 
24  members  of  the  Congress  employed  by  the 
Trtlst  Territory  govi-nment,  twenty  are  on 
the  "C"  or  professlanal  scale,  with  salaries 
ranging  from  $2800  C3  $6000.  Other  members 
are  employed  by  district  legislatures,  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  private  business. 

What  are  some  of  the  individuals  like  in 
this  group  of  young  men? 

Perhaps  the  member  who  had  the  greatest 
impact  on  this  Congress  Is  Senator  Bailey 
Olter  of  Ponape.  01t«r  was  the  author  of  the 
scholarship  bill,  the  dreamer  of  the  great 
dream  that  polltlclaJis  facing  an  election  In 
November  could  afford  to  sacrifice  capital 
improvement  projec  s  for  their  home  dis- 
tricts in  favor  of  an  dealistic  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  future  or  their  country  by  pro- 
viding for  training  Iti  youth. 

Energetic  and  ex  iberant,  Olter  attracts 
followers.  He  served  is  Senate  vice  president 
during  the  first  twc  years  of  the  Congress 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  past  two  ses- 
sions. His  Infectious  gaiety  outside  the  halls 
of  Congress  contrasti;  with  the  gentle  polite- 
ness that  is  characte  -istlc  of  many  men  from 
Ponape.  In  the  Senate,  he  Is  often  the  calm 
voice  of  reason,  sturdy  before  waves  of  emo- 
tional rhetoric. 

The  fact  that  Oltir  was  able  to  persuade 
almost  every  other  isember  of  the  Congress 
to  vote  with  him  oii  the  scholarship  bill  Is 
testimony  to  his  leadership  abilities.  If  the 
bill  is  signed  into  li.w.  and  if  the  Congress 
can  administer  a  su(  cessful  scholarship  pro- 
gram, it  will  still  b»  may  years  before  the 
results  of  Olter's  dream  can  be  seen.  It  took 
courage  to  dream,  it  took  confidence  In  the 
future. 

Another  Influentli  1  member  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  Political  Sti  tus  Commission  Chair- 
man Lazarus  Salll.  Where  Ponapean  Olter 
exhibits  some  of  th(  boisterous  characteris- 
tics of  the  stereotifped  Palauan.  Palauan 
Salll  is  quiet,  thougl  itful,  often  enigmatic. 

Salll  has  been  du  >bed  by  some  American 
officials  who  have  wi  irked  with  him  as  "sure 
to  be  Micronesia's  fir  5t  elected  High  Commis- 
sioner." Other  Amer  lean  officials  see  htm  as 
a  dangerous  man  wl  o  should  be  watched.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  in  the  calm  face,  the  wide, 
innocent  eyes,  elthe  •  the  leader  or  the  sub- 
versive. But  in  conv  trsation,  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  brl  llance  of  the  man. 

"Tou  criticize  Am  erica  for  its  fatness.  Its 
mercenary  attitude,  its  excesses."  he  tells  a 
grumbling  Peace  C(  rps  Volunteer.  "I  want 
you  to  explain  to  i  le  how  a  country  with 
so  many  bad  Ideas  and  attitudes  can  sup- 


port   such    an    Idealistic    luxury   as    a    Peace 
Corps?  Tell  me  what  It  does  right." 

But  he,  too.  can  be  quick  with  criticism 
for  America.  "There  Is  a  danger,"  he  told  the 
Congress  the  night  It  adjourned,  "that  ballots 
for  Micronesia's  plebiscite  will  be  printed  In 
Washington  ...  It  Is  htmianly  Impossible 
for  non-Mlcroneslans  to  determine  what  Is 
best  for  Mlcroneslans." 

Though  he  heads  the  Influential  status 
conmiisslon,  Salll  has  had  his  upsets  in  the 
Congress.  He  served  as  floor  leader  of  the 
House  during  the  first  two  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  In  1967.  Ponape's  Ambllos  lehsl,  a 
freshman  representative,,  was  elected  to  the 
post,  to  Salil's  surprise  and  dismay. 

Since  then,  Salll  has  used  a  needle  when 
effective  and  a  baseball  bat  when  necessary 
to  keep  the  administration  aware  throughout 
the  session  that  Mlcroneslans,  if  they  don't 
yet  know  what  they  want,  at  least  reserve 
the  right  to  say  no  to  what  they  don't  want. 

Amata  Kabua  Is  another  enigma.  Exhorting 
the  virtues  of  democracy,  the  rights  of  the 
people,  he  is  one  of  the  highest  ranking  of 
the  royal  IrolJ  and  sternly  defends  the  tradi- 
tional Marshallese  system  of  land  ownership, 
one  of  the  least  democratic  systems  ever  in- 
vented. And  while  he  indignantly  denounces 
the  Trust  Territory  government  for  failing  to 
develop  the  economy  of  the  Islands,  he  has, 
from  time  to  time  accepted  government  aid 
in  rescuing  his  business  Interests  from  flnan- 
clal  ruin. 

Soft  spoken  and  calm,  he  wields  an  ob- 
vious Influence  over  three  of  the  four  Mar- 
shallese in  the  House.  And  he  Is  a  power  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  Senate  where  he 
serves  as  floor  leader. 

Tradition's  most  important  representative 
in  the  Congress  is  Truk's  Chief  Petrus  Mallo, 
mayor  of  Moen,  president  of  the  Truk  Trad- 
ing Company.  He  Is  vice-speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  only  member  of 
the  Congress  who  uses  an  Interpreter.  He  sits 
sometimes  for  days,  patiently  listening  to  the 
proceedings  (legend  insists  that  he  under- 
stands most  English  when  he  hears  It.  even  If 
he  doesn't  speak  it),  grunting  occasionally 
to  signal  to  his  aide  that  he  needs  a  trans- 
lation. 

When  he  decides  to  speak  on  an  issue,  the 
entire  house  listens  Intently.  The  guttural 
Trukese  comes  rumbling  forth  from  his  lips. 
Then  calmly,  never  blinking,  he  waits  while 
the  English  version  is  presented.  Then  the 
rumble  Iseglns  again. 

Chief  Petrus  does  not  really  want  to  be  in 
the  Congress.  At  his  age.  It  Is  an  exhausting 
six  weeks  work,  and  with  his  language  handi- 
cap, it  must  be  rather  frustrating  at  times. 
The  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  he  is  In  the 
Congress  and  is  probably  the  strongest  vote 
of  confidence  the  concept  of  a  united  Micro- 
nesia could  receive. 

In  1966.  Chief  Petrus  Insisted  that  he  was 
going  to  concentrate  on  running  Moen  and 
the  trading  company — he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  Trukese  colleagues 
In  Congress  were  alarmed.  If  Chief 
Petrus  didn't  run  for  re-election  after  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress  for  Its  first  two  years, 
they  were  afraid  the  Congress  would  lose 
status  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Truk. 
"Chief  Petrus  went  to  Salpan  for  two  ses- 
sions," people  Would  say,  "and  he  decided 
this  Congress  of  Micronesia  isn't  really  worth 
the  trouble."  It  took  the  others  a  long  time 
to  persuade  Chief  Petrus  that  his  continued 
participation  was  essential  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Congress  In  Trtik.  but  Just  before  the 
deadline  for  filing  of  candidacy,  he  relented 
and  was.  of  course,  almost  unanimously  re- 
elected. 

If  Chief  Petrus'  belief  in  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  is  an  Important  tribute  to  its 
ideals,  so  is  Olymplo  Borja's — on  a  very  dif- 
ferent plane. 

Borja  represents  the  Marianas  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  like  his  slightly  schizophrenic  con- 
stituency,  he  is  a  study  in  contradictions. 


Warm  and  loquacious,  he  looks  more  like  an 
Italian  restaurateur  than  an  Island  politician. 
He  Is,  on  one  hand.  Chamorro,  Involved  in 
the  identity  search  of  his  people,  looking  to- 
ward  Guam  for  leadership  and  Inspiration, 
totally  committed  to  a  future  connection 
with  the  United  States. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  he  Is  a  Mlcroneslan, 
exposed  these  four  years  to  the  dreams  of 
Amata  Kabua  and  Bailey  Olter  and  Lazarus 
Salll.  He  is  too  intelligent  to  accept  the  tradi- 
tional Chamorro  view  of  the  people  from  the 
Carolines  and  Marshalls  as  primitive  savages. 
He  sees  the  follies  of  his  people,  but  they 
are  his  people  after  all,  and  he  knows  their 
capabilities,  and  how  history  has  com- 
plicated life  for  them. 

And  so  he  defends  against  the  sarcasm  of 
his  fellow  senators  his  resolution  asking  that 
Mlcroneslans  be  allowed  to  enlist  In  the  U.S. 
military.  And  he  goes  to  Japan  with  some  of 
Salpan's  outsp>oken  leaders  to  ask  for  aid 
after  Typhoon  Jean.  And  he  faces  another 
election  knowing  that  "Reunification  with 
Guam"  may  very  well  be  the  cry  of  the  win- 
ner this  year  in  the  Marianas,  but  unable  to 
believe  In  It  after  four  years  in  the  heady  at- 
mosphere of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  And 
his  fellow  senators  sigh  wearily  when  he  be- 
gins one  of  his  Interminable  speeches.  But 
they  elected  him  to  represent  them  next  year 
at  the  United  Nations. 

The  faces,  the  personalities  In  the  congress 
of  dissent  are  varied.  There  are  the  hard 
workers.  In  the  House  they  Uclude  Speaker 
Bethwel  Henry,  quiet,  thoughtful,  the  polit- 
est of  all  considerate  Ponapeans,  his  sense 
of  humor  easing  occasional  difficult  mo- 
ments: Ponape's  prodigy.  Floor  Leader  Am- 
bllos lehsl.  Inevitable  cigarette  clenched 
firmly  In  his  teeth,  energetically  keeping  the 
proceedings  in  motion:  Luke  Tman,  the 
handsome  Japanese-Palauan  adopted  by  a 
Yapese  clan,  worried  about  his  position  as 
a  congressman  and  as  a  headquarters  official 
and  about  the  conflicts  of  interest  inherent 
in  his  heritage;  Benjamin  Manglona,  young 
and  sincere,  struggling  to  represent  an 
anomaly  known  as  Rota  which,  having  once 
been  a  district  cannot  accept  sub-district 
status:  and  Joab  Slgrah  of  Kusale.  quietly 
pleading  for  some  attention  to  the  problems 
of  his  long-neglected  Island.  There  are  the 
Trukese — tough,  stocky  Raymond  Setlk,  kept 
out  of  Congress  this  year  after  an  automobile 
accident  (It  Is  interesting  to  wonder  how 
Bailey  Olter's  scholarship  bill  would  have 
fared  had  Setlk  been  chairing  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  throughout  the 
session):  cheerful  Chutomu  Nlmwes,  the 
"giant  Mlcroneslan"  who  will  represent  the 
House  at  the  United  Nations  next  year: 
Mltaro  Danis  trying  to  straighten  out  Micro- 
nesia's tangled  land  problems;  Souklchy 
Prltz,  studying  for  hours  the  technical  lan- 
guage in  the  small  bills  many  others  would 
prefer  to  Ignore.  And  Palau's  Jacob  Sawalchl, 
looking  pleasantly  inscrutable  and  absolutely 
Immoveable. 

And  there  were  the  loud  ones.  Ponape's 
Daro  Weltal,  sophisticated,  pouncing  upon 
opportunities  to  use  his  gift  of  rhetoric; 
Ekpap  Silk,  anxious  In  his  role  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Marshall's  antl-Kabua  faction: 
Manuel  Muna  of  Salpan  and  Polycarp  Basll- 
lus  of  Palau.  frequently  the  petulant  voices 
of  regionalism,  redeemed  by  flashes  of  humor. 
The  Senate,  too,  had  its  loud  dissidents, 
led  this  year  by  Ponape's  Dr.  Hlrosl  Ismael 
(see  interview,  page  3)  who  saw  another  side 
to  almost  every  question  and  brought  It 
forcefully  to  light.  The  conscientious  Trukese 
In  the  House  had  their  counterpart  in  Andon 
Amaralch  In  the  Senate.  Amaralch  seems 
always  serious,  reflecting  the  careful  con- 
servatism of  his  constituents,  a  quiet  voice 
of  reason  when  debates  get  overheated.  A 
certain  air  of  solemnity  also  characterized 
the  front  of  the  chamber  where  Palau's  John 
Nglraked  presided,  taking  his  responsibilities 
very  seriously,  grave  in  his  comments,  care- 
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ful  In  his  parliamentary  rulings,  an  almost 
conservative  contrast  to  Palau's  other  sen- 
ator, David  Ramarul  who  is  more  aggressive, 
sometimes  demanding. 

And  then  there  is  Yap's  Senator  Franc 
Nuuan  known  for  his  antics  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  is  a  traditional  Yapese,  he 
is  a  modern  businessman;  he  can  be  charm- 
ing and  open,  he  can  be  almost  orientally 
Inscrutable. 

"Whenever  a  resolution  Is  referred  to  my 
committee,"  he  conflded  one  night  at  the 
Royal  Taga  bar,  "I  go  through  It  and  take 
out  all  those  clauses  that  begin  'whereas.' 
We  have  too  much  to  do  In  thirty  days.  We 
don't  have  time  for  the  whereases." 

Nuuan  has  always  been  a  dedicated  oppo- 
nent of  minor  resolutions,  maintaining  that 
while  the  Congress'  power  to  legislate  Is  lim- 
ited. It  has  unlimited  power  to  communicate 
through  resolutions.  But,  he  says,  the  power 
of  resolutions  can  be  easily  diluted.  If  too 
many  of  them  are  adopted. 

"What  do  we  need  the  whereases  for,  any- 
way? "  he  asked.  "If  It  is  a  good  resolution, 
it  doesn't  need  much  Justification.  You  can 
say:  Resolved  that  Kusale  should  have  an 
airstrip  because  It  has  four  thousand  p)eople 
and  doesn't  have  an  airstrip.  Why  do  you 
need  whereases  about  Jutting  peaks  and 
glimmering  bays?  And  If  it  is  a  stupid  reso- 
lution, all  those  whereases  only  make  It 
stupider." 

During  a  discussion  In  the  Senate  one 
morning  on  a  commendatory  resolution, 
Nuuan  asked,  "Mr.  President,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  some  nonsense?"  The  sena- 
tors good-naturedly  allowed  him  to  continue. 
"Mr.  President,  we  have  too  much  to  do  In 
30  days."  Nuuan  said.  "I  therefore  move  that 
next  year,  in  the  fifth  session,  we  don't  have 
any  resolutions." 

In  a  stage  whisper,  he  said  to  his  some- 
time partner  In  clowning.  Dr.  Lanwl,  "You 
second  it." 

Lanwl  grinned.  "No,  I'm  sorry.  Nonsense 
I  don't  second." 

And  then  during  the  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, it  was  Nuuan  who  pushed  for  quick 
adoption  of  a  resolution  that  would  have 
asked  President  Johnson  to  establish  In  his 
office  an  advisor  on  Micronesia.  Texas  Mil- 
lionaire Fred  Cox  had  come  to  Salpan  and 
suggested  the  resolution.  Some  of  the  sena- 
tors were  dubious  and  speculated  that  Fox 
had  his  eye  on  the  appointment  If  the  Job 
was  created. 

"My  colleagues  have  suspicious  minds." 
said  Nuuan,  preparing  another  wad  of  betel 
nut,  pepper  leaf  and  powdered  lime  and  smil- 
ing blandly  as  the  Senate  decided  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  the  Political  Status  Com- 
mission. 

And  American  observers  puzzled  over 
Nuuan's  Interest  In  the  resolution.  Just  as 
they  puzzled  all  summer  over  the  statements, 
the  contradictions,  the  actions  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  congress  of  dissent,  the  voices 
of  a  new  democracy. 


sent  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  29,  19681 
Human  Rights  Treaties 
To   the   Edftor:    Your  editorial   of   Dec.    15 
"Negligence  on  Human  Rights"  was  a  force- 
ful reminder  that  at  the  end  of  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights  the  United  States 
remains  a  laggard  In  falling  to  ratify  human 
rights  treaties. 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  In  the  very 
year  we  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  we  have  neglected  to  remove  the 
twenty-year-old  Genocide  Treaty  from  the 
deep  freeze  where  it  was  stored  many  years 
ago  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Commenting  on  that  committee's  po- 
sition. Chairman  Fulbrlght  wrote  that  "there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  these  treaties 
should  not  receive  further  study.  As  you 
know,  any  treaty  tabled  can  be  taken  off 
the  table  at  a  later  date."  That  time  Is  now. 
There  are  hopeful  signs,  too.  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  may  take  a  more  for- 
ward-looking position  In  this  regard. 

On  United  Nations  Day  President-elect 
Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  a  message  to  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  Human  Rights  Year.  He  said:  "The  strug- 
gles that  divide  the  world  today  center  on 
questions  of  human  rights.  It  Is  America's 
role  and  responsibility,  as  the  brightest  bea- 
con of  freedom,  so  to  conduct  Itself  as  to 
provide  an  example  that  will  truly  light  the 
world." 

This  Is  the  philosophical  basis  for  our  rati- 
fying these   treaties.   It   would   help  restore 
America's  position  as  a  world  leader  in  this 
field    if   Mr.    Nixon    will    call   for    promptly 
putting  these  concepts  into  treaty  form. 
Bruno  V.  Bitker, 
Member,  the  President's  Committee  Jot 
the     Observance     of    Human     Rights 
Year  1968. 

Washington,  December  17,  1968. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  call  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  report  these  treaties  to  the 
Senate,  some  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
have  been  pending  since  1949. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS:   THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1968 
was  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights.  In  this  year,  as  in  the  preceding 
18  years,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  failed  to 
ratify  the  human  rights  conventions, 
although  even  the  President  in  that 
period  has  urged  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  December  29  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Brimo  V. 
Bitker.  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  the  Observance  of  the  Human 
Rights  Year.  Mr.  Bitko  calls  attention 
to  a  recent  statement  by  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


ate  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  compilation 
of  General  Accounting  OfQce  findings 
and  recommendations  for  improving 
government  operations,  fiscal  year  1968 
which,  with  an  accompanying  report  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  67  Statutes  328  and  70  Stat- 
utes 966,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma ( Mr.  Bellmon  i  to  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  Commission,  in  lieu  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Morton,  re- 
tired. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  42  United  States  Code  2251,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  retired. 

The  Chair,  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  281  of  the  90th  Congress,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  to  the  Select  Committee  To 
Study  the  Unmet  Basic  Needs  Among  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
resigned. 

REPORT  OP  COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California,  to  be 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  ( for  Mr.  Ellender  ) , 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry : 

J.  Phil  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  and  Clarence 
D.  Palmby,  of  Virginia,  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

By  Mr.  LONG  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

Charls  E.  Walker,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;   and 

Paul  A.  Volcker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  129 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Col.  William  Henry  Moncrlef.  Jr  ,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army),  and  Col.  Thomas 
Joseph  Whelan,  Jr.,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (lieutenant  colonel.  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Army)  for  temporary  appointment  In 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general: 

Vice  Adm  Rufus  L.  Taylor,  US.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list: 

Rear  Adm.  George  M  Davis,  Jr.,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

Vice  Adm.,  Robert  B  Brown.  Medical  Corps. 
U.S  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list: 

Vice  Adm.  George  G.  Burkley.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy  (retired),  for  jjermanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list; 

Rear  Adm.  William  P.  Mack,  US  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Gen,  Robert  William  Porter.  Jr,.  Army  of 
the  United  States  ( major  general,  US,  Army  I . 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  general: 

Lt,  Gen,  George  Robinson  Mather.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  US.  Army) . 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  grade  of  general  while  so  serv- 
ing; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  Lee  Johnson.  Army  of 
the  United  St.\tes  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army) ,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  rank  of  major  general; 

MaJ.  Gen,  Paul  T.  Cooper,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
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(brigadier  general,  iRegvUar  Air  Force),  and 
sundry  other  offlceri,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Porce.I  In  the  grade  of  major 
general;  I 

Brig.  Oen.  Robett  L.  Cardenas,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  (Colonel,  liegular  Air  Force),  and 
sundry  other  ofBceri,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general: 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  T.  Shtogren,  Regxilar 
Air  Force,  and  8un4ry  other  oflBcers,  to  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  In 
the  grade  of  major  general; 

Oen.  Theodore  William  Parker,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (i|iaJor  general.  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  th*  retired  list  the  grade  of 
fteneral:  and  ] 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  i  Holzapple  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President  In 
the  grade  of  general! 

Mr.  THURMOKD.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition,  I  report  favorably  1,118  ap- 
pointments In  tlie  Army  in  grade  of 
major  and  below  647  appointments  in 
the  Air  Force  In  grade  of  major  and  be- 
low, and  7,287  promotions  In  the  Navy 
in  grade  of  capliain  and  below.  Since 
these  names  hava  already  been  printed 
in  the  CoNCREssjoNAL  Record,  I  ask 
unaninJQUs  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  He  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  $enator. 

The  PRESmiNp  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomlnatioiis  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follow^: 

Daniel  H.  Spoor,  ^d  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  iq  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Edward  P.  Abbey,  land  sundry  other  ofllcers. 
for  appointment  tq  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

wmiam  W.  Bancfioft,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  Air  Force 
officer  training  school,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force;    1 

Joseph  P.  Maddetk,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army; 

Bernard  L.  Stewaft,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment.  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  SUt«$; 


Denis  F.  Auaflug, 
tinguished  military 


and  sundry  other  dls- 
students,   for   appoint- 
ment  In   the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Gallov^ay.  scholarship  student, 
the  Regular  Army  of  the 


Robert  D. 
for  appointment  In 
United  States; 

John  P.  Abbott,  ind  sundry  other  cadets, 
U.S.  Military  AcadEfmy,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army  c|f  the  United  States;  and 

William  B.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  joint 
duced,  read  the 
mous    consent, 
referred  as  foUowfe 


•esolutions  were  intro- 

time  and.  by  unani- 

second    time,    and 


flist 


tie 


su.e^td: 


and 


By  Mr.  E: 

S.  568.  A  blU  to 
ing   to   exp>ortatlon 
seed,  naval  stores; 
tee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  TOWE|i 

S.  569.  A  bill  for 
sen:  and 

S.  570.  A  bill   for 
Bloom;   to  the 
By  Mr.  ho: 

8.  571.  A  bill   fori 
AguUar  Aranda: 

S.  572.  A   bill   for 
Baro  Esteva;  and 


lEB   (by  request)  : 
^peal  certain  acts  relat- 
of   tobacco   plants   and 
wool;  to  the  Commlt- 
4nd  Forestry. 


;he  relief  of  Peder  Mon- 


LUlND: 


the  reUef  of  Valerie  I. 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Com  oalttee 


the  relief  of  Dr.  Diego 
the   relief   of   Dr.   Cesar 


S.  673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  R. 
Ouerra;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hlmBelf  and 
Mr.  Hansxn)  (by  request)  : 
S.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of 
July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773),  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoooEix)  : 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  additional  year 
the  authorization  of  project  grants  for  rat 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S.  577.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Nenlta  L. 
Laguna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS ; 
S.  578.  A  bin  to  include  firefighters  within 
the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)    of  title  5, 
United   States  Code,   relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  In 
certain  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Parzln 
Davachl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  distribution  system.  Red  Bluff  project, 
Texas;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25,  1920.  as  amended; 
and 

S.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate, 
oil,  oil  shale,  gas.  and  sodium  on  the  public 
domain."  approved  February  25,  1920  (41 
Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  181);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  E^viN,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hbuska, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Met- 

CALF,     Mr.     MONDALE,     MT.     MONTOTA, 

Mi.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.     Phouty,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 

Stevens,    Mr.    Talmadgx,    Mr.    Ttd- 

IMCS,  Mr.   Williams  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  Yarbobottgh,  and  Mr.  Yoitng  of 

Ohio)  : 

S.  583.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  flying  of 

the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the 

United   States  ship    Utah   In   honor   of   the 

heroic  men  who  were  entombed  in  her  hull 

on  December  7,  1941;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  584.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dominto 


Lamadrla;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Goldwater.)  : 

S.  686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  judge  for  tbe 
District  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

8.  586.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  587.  A  bill  to  allow  the  Sierra  Club  to 
retain  its  status  as  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion until  its  right  to  this  status  has  been 
adjudicated;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  MUNDT: 

S.  588.  A  bill  to  give  farmers  an  additional 
month  in  which  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
filing  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  by  filing 
an  income  tax  return  for  the  taxable  year 
for  which  the  declaration  Is  required;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TYDING8: 

S.  589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze  Duen 
Chan,  his  wife,  Shen  Fen  Chan,  and  minor 
daughter.  Karen  Chan; 

S.  590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Palem 
S.  Rao,  his  wife,  and  their  two  minor  chil- 
dren; 

S.  591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
Carlo  Loproto; 

S.  592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Slmoes 
Da  Foneca; 

S.  593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivonna  Napo- 
lltano; 

S.  594.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Allsa  Ramatl; 

S.  595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseph 
J.  Jeffries; 

8.  596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emmanuel 
Mendoza  Manlago; 

S.  597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Parvlz 
Sahandy; 

S.  598.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert 
H.  R.  Haslam; 

S.  599.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Azucena 
de  Borja; 

S.  600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myung  Hi 
Kim; 

S.  601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Permina 
Marinas;  and 

S.  602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruggero  Curzl, 
his  wife.  Maria  Curzl,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, Oscar  Curzl,  Fablo  Curzl,  and  Loredana 
Curzl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  NELSON: 

3.  603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Oluse- 
gun  Adewale  Oduko;  and 

S.  604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Prls- 
cllla  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Nandlpha  Jordan  Hen- 
derson; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,   Mr.   Hansen,   Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mr.  Pack  wood)  : 

S.  605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  MUNDT: 

S.  606.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  providing  for  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  JACKSON: 

8.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  Na- 
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Uonal  Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  S^^c^tar^  of  the  Inte^^^^^^^^^^  J^^TsoTlcr^eVrw  ^eln^g^StTiuTr" 

for  other   purposes;    to    the   Committee    on  fo  «°8^8^'°,/«"'''"'^y  «*"**'""  °'  '^"^  '°"°^  ceJvlng  an  entirely  Inad^uate  supply.  The 

interior  and  insul^  Affairs^  1  "^U^uri    River    Basin    project,    Oregon  plan    also    Involves    rehabilitation    of    some 

S,%T2l'^^rJ^^V.Uon    to    amend  Trail  division  Corn  Creek  unit  in  south^cen  exUUng  facilities^                                 ^^  ^^^^ 

the  communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide  tjaJ  Goshen  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawk  S^^tus^  ^^^^^^^^e^   ^bich  Indicated   that, 

^^ta^s-r  P^^^l^renfr-^rnce^^^-  Kf  ^T^Z^.\  Basin  .ojec.  l.n.  Peak  l^--^  IsTe^-^^^ran^'  ^ 

ffu^St^-sTtes^rt'o  h^  11=  f^or     ^:^k^-^r^^r^^^       ElM^  SZ  ^  pTn  ^ 
their  stations;    to  the  Committee  on  Com-      adjacent    areas    in    the    general    vicinity    of     detailed    «^udles^  W^^^^^^^P  ^^^^P  ^^^^  ^^^ 

•""^^y    Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    himself,      ^T'^^ssS^l    River    Basin    proj^t.    Upper  J^S^the^me^do^rurate^wa^e^  r^K^ 

Mr    AIKEN.  Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  ANDER-     Republican    division,    Armel    unit,    on    the  P^'^""^  ^^  °'^7^^^^ 

SON.  Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  South  Fork  of  the  Republican  Rlverln  the  ^^l^^^l^'^^^''^°'^^J^^^  je^.y^nxty 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  Cranston,  vicinity  of  Hale,  Colorado.  ^the  development  and  will  be  considered  in 
Mr  Curtis  Mr  DODD,  Mr.  Doi^  Mr.  ^  j.  ^^^  explanation  presented  more  detail  in  the  feasibility  study. 
Eagleton,  Mr  Ellender  Mr.  Ervin,  tackson  are  as  follows-  Justification:  The  primary  problem  of  this 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Gravel,  by  Mr.  JACKSON  are  as  lOllOWS.  agricultural  area  Is  uncertainty  of  precip- 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hat-  U.S.  Department  of  the  Intoior,  »  precipitation  pattern  is  cyclical 
FIELD,  Mr.  HOLLIN08,  Ml.  HOLLAND,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  frequent  diought  that  refiults  in  de- 
Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  hughes  Mr.  „  '^'"'"''T^'Ji^J."""'"'"^  '  J^etionT  the  Uveslock-carrylng  capacities 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  watersheds 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr.  President  of  the  Senate.  insufficient  storage  capacities  of  exist- 
Long.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mans-  Washington.  D^C.  ^„  ._  .  ,.  „  ^,„..  me  reservoirs  too  often  result  in  low  water 
FIELD,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  >ng  i„i  tion  For  example,  the  three 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secre-  ^^^^7  IrStlon  ciutri^  have  combined 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  miller,  tary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  ^^f\'^|  '/oVSng  25.265  acre-feet  of  water 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Musk^,  investigations  of  f^rtaln  water  resource  de-  *^^'"^«J°|  ™/  ^^^  Bean  Creek.  ThU 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  velopments."  Authorization  of  feasibility  "°^"  provided  an  estimated  average  of 
PEARSON,  Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr  studies  as  proposed  by  thU  bill  is  required  f°^^,P5°Jtof  water  per  acre  at  the  farm 
RANDOLPH,  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Saxbe,  by  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  °„^f^^^^|;^"*^er  trecrftlcaf  1952-1962  pe- 
MT.  SCOTT,  Mrs.  SMITH,  Mr.  Spark-  Recreation  Act  of  July  9,  1965  (79  Stat.  217;  ^^^«^^  islLr  short  of  Quantities  needed 
MAN,  Mr.  SPONC,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  16  U.S.C.  4601-19).  ,  ^,  for  Irrigated  farming  operations.  The  re- 
SYMiNOTON,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  we  recommend  that  the  blU  be  referred  to  ,^,itant  reduction  in  agricultural  income 
THURMOND,  Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  Tydings  the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  farmers 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  Young  of  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted.  ^^^^^  landowners.  The  nearby  town  of 
North  Dakota  and  Mr.  Young  of  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  ,j,omn(rton  and  other  small  towns  In  the 
Ohio)  :  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  studies  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  entirely  dependent 
S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  of  three  potential  reclamation  projects.  Com-  ^  ^^^  prosperity  of  agriculture  have  also 
renaming  the  Central  Arizona  Project  as  the     pieted  reconnaissance  studies  for  each  of  the  g^e^ed  as  a  result 

Carl  Hayden  Project;   to  the  Committee  on      developments    Indicate    that    they    are   eco-  ^^^^^      interesf      This     investigation      is 

Interior    and    Insular    Affairs.                                 nomlcally  desirable,  financially  justified,  and  ^^onely  supported  by  the  local  people  and 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when     enjoy  good  local  support.  Feasibility  studies  ^^^  ^J^^  of  Wyoming    The   local   Interests 

he  introduced   the   above   resolution,   which      are  warranted.  The  Department  proposes  to  ^^^^  formed  the  Corn  Creek  Reservoir  Asso- 

appear  under  a  separate  heading.)                       undertake  those  studies  as  soon  as  the  study  ^^^^^J^    ^jji^h    is    supporting    the    project 

authorization  Is  available  and  the  work  can  ^^     ^       Members   of    the    association    con- 

^-^•^^-^                            be  fitted  into  the  Bureau  of  Reclamations  ^^^^  of  representatives  of  the  three  private 

9    'i74— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO      Planning  program.                            ,„,„.„„♦,„„  Irrigation   districts   in  the  Corn   Creek  area 

ATTT^nRT7V   THE   SECRETARY   OF         Supplementary  statemenU  of  information  ^^^f  Qoshen    Irrigation    District    and    new 

^S^PtS^RtAr     TO     ENGAGE    IN      °^   ^^^  three   projects   and   Just  ficat  on   for  j^^^^^ers.    Petitions    have    been    obtained 

3^E    nn-EmOR    TO     ENGAGI.     IN      seeking     feasibility     study     authority     are  ^^Ich  show  that  90  percent  of  the  owners  of 

FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF     enclosed.  presentlv-lrrleated   land   and   94   percent   of 

CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE-         The   effects  of  the  potential  projects  on  ^^^^g^s  of  the  new  land  area  are  highly  In 

VELOPMENTS                                                     water  quality,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  ^^^^^    ^j    proceeding    with    the    feasibility 

,.^,,r,^xT   »,     o>«.)^»„f    T  intrn        historic,    scenic,    archeologic    and    aesthetic  .       pjunes    have    been    made    with    the 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr   President,  I  intro-     ^.^j^es  will  be  considered  fully  in  the  feasl-  l^'^t  EngS  for  storage  water  rights  in 

duce,   for   appropriate    reference,   a   bill     bmty  studies  authorized.  corn  Creek  Reservoir. 

which   has   been    recommended   by   the        The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised,  by  

Department  of  the  Interior  to  authorize     letter  of  January  15,  1969,  that  this  proposed  missoxtri  River  Basin  Prctect,  Longs  Peak 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage     legislation  is  in  accord  with  the  Admlnlstra-  orvisioN.  Front  Range  Untt,  Colorado 

in   feasibility   investigations   of    certain     tlon's  program.  Location:  In  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River 

water  resource  developments.                                     Sincerely  yoH'S-            Anderson  and   St.   Vraln   Creek   basins   and    adjacent 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex-                     Assistant^^L^t^thefnterior.  areas    in    the    general    vicinity    of    Boulder, 

ecutive    communication,    including    the        Enclosures-  Colorado. 

.e«ofth«bn.,andanexp,a„at,^oMU        ^■■»"'-           _  ..StTc^c?' i.  ST^^^^  JSS  ,o! 

provisions  be  set  forth  at  tnis  point  in     Missouri  river  Basin  project.  Oregon  trail  g^  Vralnarea). 

the  Record.  division,  Corn  Creek  Unit,  Wyoming  _J '_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill         Location:  In  south-central  Goshen  County  st.  vrain         Cache  la 

Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-     ,n  ^^e  vicinity  of  Hawk  Springs.  Wyoming.  area    Poudrearea 

ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill,        project    Data:     (Grayrocks    Unit    Recon- 

letter,  and  explanation  will  be  printed     naissance  Report,  April  1965).  Total  estimated  costs —.   »«2,990.ooo  $27,980. ooo 

in  the  Record.  Total  estimated  cost $17,838,000     Ad)ustments...    12,586,000     '1,661.000 

The  bill  (S.  574)   to  authorize  the  Sec-     Adjustments  >    73,000  Total  to  be  allocated               45,576.000     29.641,000 

retary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  fea-                                                        =.====-== 

sibiUty   investigations  of   certain  water               Total  to  be  allocated    .        i7,9ii,ooo  Allocations: 

resource    developments,    introduced    by     Allocations     Irrigation,     20.505  ''"ZT              ^..     39,i36.ooo    25.i36.ooo 

Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was  received,        acres    17,811,000  '^'r,'' Tn^lIlMinn"'' '*'''''"        6  440  000      4  505  000 

read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the        1  Future  year  capacity  provisions  $48,000  nte ana  recreawn . — . ■__■ — 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-     and  transitional  development  $25,000.  Total 45, 576. 000    29.641. 000 

fairs,  and   ordered   to  be  printed  in  the          Benefit-cost  ratio:  1.17  to  1.0.  Average  annual  yield,  acre-feet..            iel^OOO           21,000 

Record,  as  follows :                                                      Description :  The  principal  features  of  this  Average  annual  cost  per  acre- 

S    574  Unit    would   be   the   Corn    Creek   Dam   and        foot* »« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of     Reservoir,  a  diversion  f «°  «f^.  *JZ!f "^^     [ — 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of     pumping   plants,    canaU,   and   laterals    The        .  interest  during  construction. 
Tr^ta   in   congress    assembled.   That   the     Unit  would  provide  a  fuU  water  supply  for        » At  reserve,,. 
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Description;  Th^  project  would  develop 
the  water  resource  potential  of  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  River  and  ait.  Vraln  Creek  basins  and 
adjacent  areas  to  pi-ovlde  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  for  tbe  cities  of  Boulder,  Estes 
Park,  Fort  Collins,  JLongmont,  Loveland,  and 
other  communities!  located  along  the  front 
range  of  the  east  ^ope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. On  the  basil  I  of  reconnaissance  find- 
ings, the  plan  under  consideration  would 
involve  a  multlpur]  (ose  dam  and  reservoir  on 
the  South  Park  of  i  he  St.  Vraln  Creek  at  the 
Coffintop  site  Just  labove  the  town  of  Lyons 
and  enlargement  ok  the  existing  Union  Res- 
ervoir on  St.  Vraln  Creek.  It  also  would  re- 
quire construction  of  a  multipurpose  dam 
and  reservoir  on  ths  Cache  la  Poudre  River  at 
the  Idywllde  site  iibout  45  miles  northwest 
of  Port  Collins,  Colorado.  Both  reservoirs 
would  provide  substantial  flood  control,  rec- 
reation, and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement 
benefits  Alternative  reservoir  sites  would  be 
evaluated  in  more  detail  and  consideration 
would  be  given  tc  the  possible  Integration 
with  the  existing  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project  which  servts  this  same  general  area. 

Status:  Completsd  reconnaissance  studies 
of  both  the  St.  Vraln  area  and  the  Cache 
la  Poudre  area  Imllcate  that,  on  the  basis 
of  available  data,  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  can  be  madi>  available  at  less  cost  to 
the  cities  than  seme  of  the  developments 
now  b*rng  undertiken  by  the  cities  them- 
selves Mia  that  detailed  studies  are  Justified. 
Because  of  the  common  service  area,  both 
developments  shoald  be  studied  concur- 
rently. 

Justification;  During  the  20  years  between 
1940  and  1960.  urt  an  population  more  than 
doubled  in  prlncijal  towns  and  cities  situ- 
ated on  the  hlgr  plains  adjacent  to  the 
Front  Range  on  tie  eastern  slope  of  Colo- 
rado. Since  the  19  50  census,  estimates  have 
indicated  similar  population  Increases  with 
an  even  greater  i  ate  of  increase  In  some 
areas.  These  rapM  population  gains  have 
placed  Increasing  Cemands  on  water  for  mu- 
nicipal and  indusf  ial  use  and  will  exert  still 
greater  demands  In  the  future.  Reconnais- 
sance studies  sho'i^  that,  in  order  to  meet 
the  projected  future  municipal  needs  of  the 
cities  of  Boulder.  Estes  Park.  Fort  Collins. 
Longmont.  and  Loveland.  all  feasible  poten- 
tial means  of  augn  entlng  their  present  water 
supplies  will  have  to  be  developed.  Indica- 
tions are  that  su  jplemental  water  will  be 
needed  from  outslle  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  to  meet  det  lands  by  1995.  Because  of 
the  physical  and  legal  problems  Involved  In 
attaining  full  development.  feasibility 
studies  shoud  be  Initiated  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  determini  the  most  economic  and 
desirable  order  of  development  for  keeping 
pace  with  the  Witer  needs  of  the  Front 
Range  communltli  is. 

Local  Interest;  Meetings  with  consulting 
engineers  and  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
ested communitleii  have  Indicated  that  the 
costs  for  water  supplies  which  the  commu- 
nities are  currently  developing  are  greater 
in  some  cases  thai  those  proposed  in  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  p  ans.  For  this  reason,  the 
various  communites  along  the  Front  Range, 
including  Boulder  Estes  Park,  Fort  Collins. 
Greeley.  LongmonI .  and  Loveland  have  united 
In  urging  the  Bur<  au  to  continue  the  studies 
of  full  utilization  Df  east  slope  water  sources. 
The  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board  has 
indicated  Interest  in  the  Bureau  undertak- 
ing the  study.  Tlie  cities  and  the  State  of 
Colorado  contributed  $15,000  to  expedite  a 
reconnaissance  sti  dy  of  the  St.  Vraln  unit. 


Total  estimated  cost' $19,411,000 

Adjustments 


Missouri    Rfveb    1 1 

PUBLICAN  DiVISICN 


Location;   On 
publican  River  in 
clnity  of  Hale.  Colorado 

Project  Data; 
1954  revised  to 
benefits). 


AsiN    Project.    Upnui    Re- 
Armel  Unit,  Colorado 


Total  to  be  allocated  < 


19.411.000 


Allocations: 

Irrigation — 7,750   acres 6,411,000 

Flood    control 10.215,000 

Fish  and  wildlife 968,000 

Recreation   1.817.000 


tie 


south  Fork  on  the  Re- 
Yuma  County  In  the  vl- 


Total    19.411.000 

'  Includes  costs  $13,303,600  associated  with 
existing  Bonny  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Benefits  cost  ratio:  1.50  to  1.0. 

Description;  The  unit  includes  the  exist- 
ing Bonny  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  would 
provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Armel 
Canal  and  Pumping  Plant  to  lift  and  supply 
irrigation  water  to  tablelands  north  and 
east  of  the  dam,  and  a  distribution  system 
of  laterals  and  drains.  Approximately  7.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Armel  area  would  be 
furnished  a  water  supply  for  irrigation.  The 
750  acres  of  irrigated  lands  under  the  Hale 
Ditch  would  continue  to  be  furnished  a  reg- 
ulated water  supply. 

Status;  The  St.  Francis  unit  was  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Bonny 
Dam  and  Reservoir  were  constructed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  finallzatlon  of  irrigation  plans 
as  an  emergency  flood  control  measure.  Con- 
struction was  completed  in  1951.  A  definite 
plan  report  relating  to  the  irrigation  features 
of  the  unit  was  completed  in  April  1954.  Con- 
struction of  the  irrigation  facilities  was  de- 
ferred because  of  a  lack  of  Interest  In  irri- 
gation. Recently  the  farmers  in  the  Armel 
area  have  indicated  strong  support  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  irrigation  development  as 
soon  as  possible.  Passage  of  Public  Law  88- 
443  required  that  all  unit«  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  not  under  construction  as  of 
the  date  of  that  Act  be  reauthorized  by  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  feasibility  study  authoriza- 
tion is  needed  to  bring  the  plans  up  to  date 
and  prepare  a  report  for  congressional  con- 
sideration of  construction  authorization. 

Justification:  The  unit  is  located  In  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  area.  Although  dry- 
land farming  produces  abundantly  with  ade- 
quate moisture,  intermittent  droughts  and 
poor  distribution  of  rainfall  have  impaired 
the  agricultural  economy  and  resulted  in 
economic  instability  and  Insecurity.  The  lack 
of  rainfall  in  recent  years  hafi  been  especially 
destructive  to  farm  operations.  Use  of  the 
available  water  supply  in  Bonny  Reservoir 
would  permit  diversification  of  farm  opera- 
tions and  balanced  livestock  programs  and 
encourage  the  adoption  of  recommended 
soil  conservation  and  farm  management 
practices.  Through  irrigation,  the  local  econ- 
omy would  be  stabilized  at  a  higher  and 
more  rewarding  level. 

Local  Interest:  Development  of  ground 
water  and  changing  agricultural  economics 
of  Yuma  County.  Colorado,  In  the  past  few 
years  have  stimulated  a  growing  Interest  In 
irrigation.  Farmers  In  the  Armel  area  invited 
Bureau  officials  to  attend  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Information  on  the 
steps  that  would  need  to  be  taken  to  form 
an  Irrigation  district.  An  eight-man  steering 
committee  has  been  formed  to  represent  the 
group  in  promotion  of  the  project.  Local  in- 
terest is  so  strong  that  there  are  more  land- 
owners Interested  in  irrigation  than  there  Is 
water  supply.  The  Colorado  Water  Conserva- 
tion Board  has  also  indicated  its  strong  sup- 
jjort  for  feasibility  studies  on  the  unit. 


(Definite    Plan    Report   of 
efiect    current   prices   and 


S  575— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ENCOURAGE  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  to  amend  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  act  of  July  19,  1940  (54  Stat. 
773 ) ,  to  encourage  through  the  National 
Park  Service  travel  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  explaining  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  575)  to  amend  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
act  of  July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773),  to 
encourage  through  the  National  Park 
Service  travel  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Hansen  i. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson- 
Is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  January  16.  1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill,  "To  amend  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act  of 
July  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  773).  to  encourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  " 
We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 
The  Act  of  July  19.  1940.  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  to  encourage,  promote, 
and  develop  travel  within  the  United  States 
It  authorizes  the  annual  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act;  "To  encourage,  promote, 
and  develop  travel  within  the  United  States, 
Its  Territories  and  possessions,  providing 
such  activities  do  not  compete  with  the 
activities  of  private  agencies:  and  to  admin- 
ister all  existing  travel  promotion  functions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through 
such  Service." 

The  enclosed  bill  would  provide  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
required. 

The  1940  Travel  Act  was  a  culmination  of 
the  travel  promotion  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  began  with  its 
establishment  in  1916.  Funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  travel  activities  in  1942  and  1943. 
and  after  being  interrupted  by  World  War 
II.  in  fiscal  years  1948.  1949.  and  1950,  before 
being  again  interrupted  by  hostilities  iii 
Korta.  and  the  necessity  for  reduced  ap- 
propriations as  a  result  thereof.  With  the 
launching  of  the  Discover  America  program, 
at  Vice  President  Humphrey's  request,  the 
National  Park  Service  developed  a  travel 
information  program  for  Washington  as  a 
model  city  program. 

In  January  1968.  President  Johnson's  In- 
dustry-Government Special  Task  Force  on 
Travel  strongly  recommended  the  National 
Park  Service  exercise  its  general  authority 
under  the  1940  Act  as  a  means  of  achieving 
a  truly  national  domestic  travel  promotion 
program.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Service  re- 
programed  $30,000  in  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$100,000  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  establish- 
ing a  Division  of  Tourism  to  direct  the 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  assigned 
leadership  and  coordination  responsibilities 
for  the  Department's  tourist  development  to 
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the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources  and  has  es- 
tablished within  the  National  Park  Service 
an  Assistant  Director  for  Travel  and  Infor- 
mation Service.  The  National  Park  Service 
can  be  parUcularly  effective  In  the  field  of 
travel  promotion.  The  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, historic  sites,  and  recreation  areas 
serve  to  "generate"  travel  and  tourism,  and 
this  activity  Inevitably  involves  adjacent 
areas,  sites,  facilities,  cities  and  other  rec- 
reation areas.  The  program  has  great  eco- 
nomic importance  to  domestic  travel  and  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries.  But,  such  a  program  can  also  con- 
tribute understanding,  appreciating,  and  per- 
petuating our  Nation's  cultural  and  natural 
heritage. 

It  is  increasingly  evident,  however,  that  the 
existing  celling  of  $100,000  prevents  the 
carrying  out  of  a  promotion  program  of  suf- 
ficient scope  to  meet  the  national  needs  of 
today.  Within  the  National  Park  System 
alone,  there  were  but  16.000,000  visits  in  1940, 
against  140,000.000  in  1967.  In  1967  over  112 
million  visits  were  recorded  on  lands  admin- 
istered by  other  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Bureaus  of 
Land  Management.  Indian  AfT.^irs,  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
Reclamation,  and  the  Office  of  Territories  are 
all  deeply  Involved  in  tourism.  A  countrywide 
travel  promotion  program  refiecting  all  of  the 
Department's  interests  cannot  be  effectively 
developed  within  the  existing  celling.  The 
President's  1970  budget  provides  $225,000  for 
this  program.  Subject  to  fiscal  constraints, 
larger  amounts  would  be  requested  in  future 
years  to  fully  implement  the  program. 

Development  of  a  national  program  would 
require  a  professional  and  expanded  approach 
to  marketing  and  advertising  as  well  as  edu- 
cation and  information.  Pull  use  would  be 
made  of  modern  means  of  communication: 
publications,  traveling  exhibits,  films,  post- 
ers, and  the  use  of  radio  and  television  While 
the  National  Park  Service  would  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Travel  Service  and 
develop  materials  and  programs  in  multUan- 
guages  to  encourage  and  support  foreign  visi- 
tors, the  National  Park  Service  program 
would  be  restricted  to  within  the  United 
States,  and  not  overlap  the  overseas  activities 
of  the  Travel  Service.  The  National  Park 
Service  would  consult  with  the  United  States 
Travel  Service  to  Insure  full  coordination  of 
the  two  programs  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort.  Even  on  the  expanded  scale,  the 
projected  program  would  be  only  a  catalyst. 
Insofar  as  the  private  travel  sector  is  con- 
cerned, and  would  in  no  way  compete  with 
private  agencies. 

By  letter  dated  January  16,  1969.  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  draft 
bin  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwards, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  576— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  EXTENSION  OF  RAT 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize $20  million  for  rat  control  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  measure 
extends  the  rat  control  programs  insti- 
tuted under  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967,  Public  Law  90-174. 

In  September  of  1967,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  considering  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  Amendments  of  1967, 
added  $20  million  for  each  of  fiscal  year 
1968  and  fiscal  year  1969  to  the  author- 


ization for  State  project  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  rat  control.  However,  this 
additional  sum  was  not  added  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  final  year  of  authorization 
in  this  law.  I  am  therefore  introducing 
for  myself  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Goodell,  a  measure  to 
correct  this  situation,  increasing  from 
$80  million  to  $100  million  the  author- 
ization for  Project  Grants  for  Health 
Services  Development  under  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  Act.  with  the  under- 
standing, as  in  1967,  that  this  increased 
sum  will  be  used  for  rat  control. 

In  the  light  of  the  estimated  $1  billion 
damage  annually  incurred  by  rats  in  the 
United  States,  this  $20  million  additional 
authorization  is  a  prudent  investment. 
It  is  a  modest  proportion  of  the  more 
than  $3  billion  spent  annually  to  dispose 
of  the  millions  of  tons  of  garbage  and 
trash  which  harbor  rats. 

Rats  are  both  an  urban  and  rural  prob- 
lem. While  thought  of  widely  as  a  prob- 
lem principally  affecting  the  slum 
dweller,  recent  press  reports  of  a  large 
colony  of  rats  infesting  an  exclusive  block 
of  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  City  bring 
home  the  realization  that  the  rat  prob- 
lem belongs  to  us  all.  As  one  citizen  was 
quoted  as  saying : 

The  idea  of  rats  crawling  around  on  chil- 
dren in  the  ghetto  really  hits  home  when  you 
see  them  on  Park  Avenue. 

There  are  10  rodent-associated  dis- 
eases carried  by  rats,  of  which  the  plague 
is  the  best  known.  Fortunately,  all  these 
afflictions  are  presently  under  control. 
However,  rat  bite,  a  problem  associated 
primarily  with  heavy  urbanization,  con- 
tinues to  take  a  tragic  toll,  both  recorded 
and  unrecorded,  in  slum  areas,  especially 
among  infants  and  young  children.  The 
poor  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  rat-in- 
fested areas  are  p3rhaps  the  most  seri- 
ously concerned  for.  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  pointed 
out  in  a  memorandum  to  me,  sanitation 
in  the  slums  is  a  question  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  urban  poor. 

It  is  my  intention  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  give  prompt 
consideration  to  this  legislation  so  that 
it  might  be  enacted  into  law  prior  to  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  1970  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  sound 
severe,  but  the  subject  of  rats  has  turned 
out  to  be  no  laughing  matter,  either  here 
or  in  the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  576)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  one  ad- 
ditional year  the  authorization  of  project 
grants  for  rat  control,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Goodell  >. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S  580— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 
REHABILITATION  OF  THE  RED 
BLUFF,  TEX.,  IRRIGATION  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
restore  the  economic  stability  and  pro- 


ductivity in  a  significant  area  of  my 
home  State  by  rehabilitating  the  Red 
Bluff  irrigation  project  on  the  Pecos 
River  in  west  Texas. 

The  rehabilitation  would  provide  a  de- 
pendable water  supply  for  irrigating  ap- 
proximately 22,000  acres  of  semiarid  land 
in  the  Pecos  Basin  of  Texas  and  upgrade 
the  economy  of  four  counties — Pecos, 
Reeves.  Loving,  and  Ward. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  rehabilitate,  reconstruct, 
repair,  and  replace  existing  works  of  the 
Red  Bluff  Water  Power  Control  District, 
and  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  and  other  properties  as  necessary 
for  such  purposes  in  conformity  with  a 
1965  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  not  proceed  with  construction  until 
it  is  determined  that  the  project  benefits 
from  the  proposed  rehabilitation  will  ex- 
ceed project  costs,  and  until  a  contract 
with  the  irrigation  district,  providing  for 
repayment  of  construction  costs  has 
been  arranged.  Since  it  is  considered  as  a 
rescue  project,  however,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  district  repay,  over  a  50-year 
period,  "such  portion  of  the  cost  as  is 
within  the  repayment  ability  of  the  orga- 
nization, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
"  of  the  Interior  " 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  four  counties  mentioned 
above.  They  are  all  situated  in  the  Pecos 
River  Basin  and  have  traditionally  made 
use  of  the  Pecos  River  for  irrigation.  De- 
velopment in  the  area  has  reUed  on  the 
oasis  created  from  the  river  and  40  years 
ago,  there  were  many  small  farms  sus- 
taining their  crops  from  irrigation. 

Yet.  the  situation  has  deteriorated  due 
to  a  lack  of  a  dependable  source  of  water 
and  an  assured  quality  of  the  water.  The 
situation  is  a  human  one — it  is  not  a 
matter  of  acie-feet  of  water  but  of  the 
livelihood  of  the  people  in  the  area. 
These  are  a  hard  working  people,  willing 
to  work  for  and  cooperate  in  support 
of  this  project.  They  are  also  willing 
to  participate  financially  in  as  much  of 
the  project  as  they  can. 

Because  of  the  great  necessity,  the 
willingness  of  the  people  in  the  area,  and 
the  theoretical  soundness  of  the  project. 
I  am  today  introducing  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  as  Congressman  Richard  White 
is  in  the  House,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  '  S.  580 »  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  distribution  system. 
Red  Bluff  project,  Texas,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarborough.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

S.  580 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  a  dependable  water 
supply  for  the  irrigation  of  approximately 
twenty-two  thousand  acres  of  semiarid  lands 
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m  the  Pecoe  River  Basin,  Texas,  and  for  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  In  Reeves.  Loving, 
Pecos,  and  Ward  Counties.  Texas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  1$  authorized  to  reha- 
bilitate, reconstruct,  rppalr,  and  replace  ex- 
isting works  of  the  Rtd  Bluff  Water  Power 
Control  District,  and  to  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  or  (Jther  projjerty  as  may 
be  necessary  or  proper  for  such  purposes,  all 
m  substantial  oonfornUty  with  the  plan  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  distribution  system,  Red 
Bluff  project,  Texas,  prepared  by  personnel 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  May  31, 
1966.  The  Secretary  Is  bIso  authorized  to  re- 
habilitate, repair,  and  reconstruct  existing 
laterals  and  drains  naeded  for  the  effective 
and  economic  operation  of  the  project  and  to 
build  additional  laterals  and  drains  there- 
for, only  If  he  determlfiee  that  the  Red  Bluff 
Water  Power  Control  |  District  Is  unable  to 
obtain  reasonable  noii-Pederal  financing  to 
perform  said  work.        ^ 

3«c.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  not  proceed 
with  construction  of  this  project  until  the 
Secretary  determines  t|hat  the  project  bene- 
fits from  the  propoSe<^  construction  and  re- 
habilitation will  exceed  project  costs,  and  he 
has  adequate  aasuranpe  In  the  form  of  a 
contract  or  contracts  jwlth  an  organization 
estabUshed  under  the  [jaws  of  Texas  and  hav- 
ing powers  satlsfactor*  to  the  Secretary  In- 
cluding tUe- -power  to]  tax  all  real  property 
wlthhi  Its  tooundarlea  ( 1 )  that  such  organi- 
zation win  operate  aod  maintain  all  works 
authorized  by  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
standards  for  operatic!!  and  maintenance  as 
established  by  the  B\ireau  of  Reclamation: 
(3)  that  said  organization  will  op>erate  Buch 
works  and  distribute  ^ater  conveyed  thereby 
under  regulations  requiring  that  water  users 
supplied  by  means  of  such  works  use  sound 
Irrigation  practices  for  lands  within  the  serv- 
ice area  of  said  organization;  (3)  that  said 
organization  will  retur  a  to  the  United  States 
during  a  fifty-year  period  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  woiks  authorized  by  this 
Act.  and  under  terms  and  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretaiy.  such  portion  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  works  as  Is  within 
the  repayment  ability  of  said  organization, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and  (4)  that 
costs  properly  allocable  to  Irrigation,  as  de- 
termined by  tte  Secretary,  which  are  In  ex- 
cess of  those  contracted  to  be  returned  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

Ssc.  3.  Nothing  contiilned  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  abrogate,  amend,  modi- 
fy, or  be  In  conflict  wl  h  any  provision  of  the 
Pecos  River  compact. 

S«c.  4.  The  facilities  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  herein,  shall  se  operated  and  main- 
tained In  accordance  with  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17, 
1902  (32  Stat.  388)  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto:  Provided, 
That  the  excess-land  provisions  contained 
therein  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands  or 
to  the  ownership  of  lar  ds  which  receive  water 
from  the  works  authoi-lzed  by  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  la  lieu  of  the  acreage 
limitations  contained  therein,  aU  contracts 
for  Irrigation  water  sjpply  from  works  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  s  lall  Include  provisions 
requiring  that  such  crater  supply  shall  be 
used  on  lands  determilned  by  the  organiza- 
tion mentioned  In  section  2  above  to  be  free 


draining   and   capable 


tlon:  And  provided  further,  That  no  land- 
owner shall  receive  from  works  authorized 
by  this  Act  a  water  supply  greater  In  quan- 
tity than  that  reason  ibly  necessary  to  Irri- 
gate one  hundred  ar^  sixty  acres  of  such 
land. 
Skc.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated,    out    of 


of  productive  Irrlg^a- 


any    moneys    In    the 


Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


S.  583 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO   THE   U.S.S.   "UTAH" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  handsome 
monument  has  been  erected  over  the 
hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  In  honor  of 
the  1,102  men  who  died  in  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  colors 
are  flown  there  every  day. 

But  almost  no  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  54  other  officers  and  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  who  lie  entombed 
In  the  U.S.S.  Utah,  only  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  Arizona.  The  resting  place  of 
the  dead  in  the  Utah  Is  marked  by  only 
a  small  plaque  on  the  deck  of  that  ship 
fully  visible  In  the  harbor. 

The  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  deserve 
recognition.  I  am,  therefore.  Introducing 
today,  for  myself  and  Senators  Bayh, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Burdick,  Cannon,  Case, 
Cooper,  Curtis,  Dodd,  Eastland,  Ervin, 

GOLDWATER,  GORE,  HARRIS,  HART,  HRUSKA, 

Hughes,  Inouye,  Javits,  Magnuson, 
McGee,  Metcalf,  Mondale,  Montoya, 
MusKiE,  Pearson,  Pell,  Prouty,  Ran- 
dolph, Stevens,  Talmadge,  Tydings,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  Ohio,  a  bill  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  erect  a  flagpole  over 
the  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah,  on  which 
the  colors  will  be  raised  and  lowered 
each  day. 

I  introduced  similar  bills  in  the  88th, 
89th,  and  90th  Congresses.  Each  bill  has 
been  cosponsored  by  more  than  a  third 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  So 
far  no  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  in  the  91st  Congress 
hearings  will  be  held  on  this  bill  and  it 
will  be  passed.  The  dead  of  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  have  been  too  long  neglected. 

Many  States — and  certainly  every  area 
of  the  country — has  one  or  more  of  its 
boys  listed  among  the  Utah  dead.  Of  the 
54  men  whose  bodies  were  not  found  or 
identified,  13  gave  California  as  their 
home  State;  11,  Texas:  three  each  Illi- 
nois. Iowa,  Washington  State,  and  New 
York;  two  each  Colorado,  Missouri,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Massachusetts;  one  each  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Oregon,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and 
one  who  did  not  list  his  home.  His  record, 
however,  showed  he  was  bom  in  Iowa. 
Another  man  was  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Many  men  showed  next  of 
kin  in  States  other  than  their  home  at 
the  time  of  enlistment,  so  there  is  hardly 
a  State  which  is  not  touched  in  some  way 
by  the  ghostly  hands  of  those  entombed 
in  the  U.S.S.  Utah. 

We  all  salute  these  men  who  gave  their 
lives  for  us,  and  we  should  demonstrate 
our  gratitude  by  seeing  that  a  flag  is 
flown  over  their  watery  grave.  Next  De- 
cember will  be  the  27th  anniversary  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  There  must  be  no  further 
delay  on  the  U.S.S.  Utah  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  583)  to  provide  for  the  fly- 
ing of  the  American  flag  over  the  remains 
of  the  U.SJS.  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic 
men  who  were  entombed  in  her  hull  on 
December  7,  1941,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  585— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  APPOINTMENT  OF  AN 
ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Goldwater,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  one  addition- 
al judgeship  position  In  Arizona. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  released  last  fall  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  and  I  noti» 
that  the  Conference  determined  on  the 
basis  of  their  thorough  review  that  an 
additional  judgeship  was  needed.  These 
recommendations  were  based  on  an  ex- 
amination of  statistics  and  an  analysis 
of  the  dockets  of  the  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  58^)  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  25— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TORAL REFORM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  the  grave  constitutional  crisis 
which  almost  became  a  reality  just  2 
months  ago.  The  chaos  which  would  have 
followed  might  have  soimded  the  death- 
knell  for  our  tradition  of  government 
by  the  people.  The  lesson  learned  from 
the  harrowing  experience  is  simple 
enough:  electoral  college  reform  must  be 
realized  without  further  delay. 

My  proposal  is  a  modlfled  version  of 
the  so-called  district  plan.  Under  this 
version,  the  ofQce  of  elector  is  abolished, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  dangerous 
arbitrariness  of  casting  votes.  The  recent 
Senate  vote  dealing  with  the  faithless 
elector.  Dr.  Bailey  of  North  Carolina, 
who  was  pledged  to  Richard  Nixon  but 
cast  his  vote  instead  for  George  Wallace, 
highlighted  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
electoral  college  system. 

The  allocation  of  electoral  votes  by 
congressional  district,  however,  is  re- 
tained under  my  plan.  I  believe  that  this 
method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  will  do  more  than  any 
other  proposal  yet  put  forth  to  main- 
tain our  federal  system  of  government. 

The  mechanics  of  my  plan  follow  an 
orderly  pattern.  A  presidential  ticket 
winning  a  plurality  of  a  State's  popular 
vote  would  win  two  electoral  votes,  cor- 
responding to  that  State's  representa- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  ticket  would 
also  win  one  additional  electoral  vote 


for  each  congressional  district  which  It 
carried  by  plurality.  Under  this  proposal, 
as  under  the  present  system,  the  total 
numt)er  of  electoral  votes  from  each 
State  would  equal  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  U.S.  Senate  from  that 
State. 

The  presidential  ticket  receiving  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  number  of  electoral 
votes  cast  would  be  elected.  If  no  presi- 
dential ticket  obtained  a  majority.  Con- 
gress in  joint  session  would  select  a 
President  and  Vice  President  from  the 
top  three  tickets. 

I  believe  that  my  proposal  offers  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system.  For 
one  thing,  it  will  end  this  problem  of  the 
disenfranchised  voter  by  doing  away 
with  the  winner-take-all  method.  It  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  two-party  system, 
the  real  bulwark  of  our  Govenmient,  by 
encouraging  the  minority  party  In  cur- 
rently one-party  States.  More  impor- 
tantly. It  will  not  enhance  the  chances 
of  splinter  parties  because  they  could 
have  little  hope  of  diverting  more  than 
a  few  electoral  votes  from  one  major 
party  candidate. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  electoral  reform. 
What  we  witnessed  in  the  1968  presiden- 
tial campaign  need  not  ever  happen 
again.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
owes  it  to  the  people  it  serves  to  correct 
this  most  antiquated  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  25) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  28— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROVIDING  FOR  RENAM- 
ING THE  CENTRAL  ARIZONA 
PROJECT  AS  THE  CARL  HAYDEN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  that 
provides  for  the  renaming  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  as  the  Carl  Hayden 
project.  I  introduce  this  measure  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  62  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  Carl  Hayden  has  served 
with  distinction  In  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
the  unsurpassed  period  of  57  years,  in- 
cluding 42  years  of  consecutive  service 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Carl  Hayden  has  dedicated  his  life- 
work  to  public  service,  having  been 
elected  treasurer  of  Maricopa  County, 
Ariz.,  in  1904  and  sheriff  of  such  county 
in  1906  and  1908,  and  having  served  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Arizona  since  Its  admission  into  the 
Union,  flrst  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  February  19. 
1912,  to  March  3,  1927,  and  then  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  from  March  4. 
1927,  to  January  3,  1969. 

As  the  result  of  his  vision  and  ability, 
and  his  unrelenting  efforts  for  a  period 
of  two  decades  In  participation  with  the 


other  Members  of  Congress  from  Arizona, 
Carl  Hayden  was  successful  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  In  1968  of  leglsla-  * 
tlon    authorizing    the    central    Arizona 
project. 

It  Is  flttlng  and  proper  that  a  suitable 
monument  be  dedicated  in  tribute  to 
Carl  Hayden  and  in  recognition  of  his 
unique  contributions. 

Therefore.  I,  along  with  62  other  Sen- 
ators, ask  that  It  be  resolved  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "central  Ari- 
zona project"  at  each  place  that  it  ap- 
pears In  such  act  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  at  each  such  place  "Carl  Hayden 
project." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  i>ermlt  me  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  on  that  particular  proposal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  <jOLD WATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
connection  with  this  proposal  I  submit 
the  names  of  the  cosponsors.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  after 
the  joint  resolution  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  West 
magazine  of  January  5,  written  by  Nick 
Thimmesch,  entitled  "Carl  Hayden." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
lesolutlon  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  article  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  28)  pro- 
viding for  renaming  the  central  Arizona 
project  as  the  Carl  Hayden  project,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Goldwater,  for  him- 
self and  Senators  Aiken,  Allott,  Ander- 
son, Bayh,  Bible,  Burdick,  Cotton, 
Cranston,  Curtis,  Dodd,  Dole,  Eagleton, 
Ellender,  Ervin,  Fannin,  Pong,  Gravel, 
Harris,  H.4Rtke,  Hatfield,  Hollings, 
Holland,  Hruska,  Hughes,  Inouye,  Jack- 
son, Javits,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Long,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Mathias, 
McCarthy,  McClellan,  McGovern.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Metcalf,  Miller,  Montoya, 
Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  P,».ckwood,  Pear- 
son, Pell,  Prouty,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Saxbe,  Scott,  Smith,  Sparkman,  Spong, 
Stevens,  Symington,  Talmadge,  Thur- 
mond. Tower,  Tydings,  Yarborough, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Young  of 
Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  28 
Whereas  Carl  Hayden  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  United  States  Congress  for 
the  vmsurpassed  period  of  flfty-seven  years, 
including  forty-two  years  of  consecutive  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate  of  the  tJnlted  States;  and 
Whereas  Carl  Hayden  has  dedicated  his  life- 
work  to  public  service,  having  been  elected 
treasurer  of  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  in 
1904  and  sheriff  of  such  county  in  1906  and 


1908.  and  having  6er\'ed  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Arizona  since  its 
admission  into  the  Union,  flrst  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
February  19.  1912,  to  March  3,  1927.  and 
then  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from  March 
4,  1927  to  January  3,  1969;  and 

Whereas,  as  the  result  of  his  vision  and 
ability,  and  his  unrelenting  efforts  for  a 
period  of  two  decades  in  participation  with 
the  other  members  of  Congress  from  Arizona, 
Carl  Hayden  was  successful  in  bringing  about 
the  enactment  in  1968  of  legislation  author- 
izing the  Central  Arizona  Project;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  flttlng  and  proper  that  a 
suitable  monument  be  dedicated  in  tribute 
to  Carl  Hayden  and  In  recognition  of  his 
unique  contributions:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Central  Arizona  Project"  at  each 
place  that  It  appears  in  such  Act  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  plsu:e  the 
following:   "Carl  Hayden  Project". 

Ssc.  2.  In  addition  to  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, any  designation  or  reference  to  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  (described  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act)  in  any  other  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  held  to  designate  or  refer  to 
such  project  as  the  "Carl  Hayden  Project". 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  West  magazine. 

Jan.  5,  19691 

Carl  Hayden — Aiter  57  Years,  the  Senate's 

Last    Frontiersman    Goes    Home 

(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

He  is  a  bent,  withered  flgure  now.  who 
Is  shuttled  between  his  apartment  in  the 
Methodist  Building  and  his  Senate  office  a 
block  and  a  half  away.  When  his  Infirmities 
command,  his  chauffeured  Lincoln  Con- 
tinental takes  him  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital for  rest  and  care.  At  91,  Carl  Hayden, 
57  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  Is  the  senators' 
senator.  He  Is  finishing  his  last  days  of  of- 
ficial duties  for  his  beloved  Arizona  and  the 
United  States  as  well. 

Hayden  has  witnessed  the  great  burgeon- 
ing of  his  country.  When  he  was  bom  in 
1877.  the  U.S.  population  was  one  fourth 
of  what  it  is  now.  The  Civil  War  was  a  fresh 
memory,  but  ahead  were  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican War,  World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  the  Cold 
War  with  Its  Koreas  and  Vletnams.  The  first 
airplane  hadn't  been  flown,  the  first  gasoline 
engine  hadn't  turned,  the  electric  streetcar 
and  automobile  hadn't  moved,  movies  and 
radio  were  yet  to  be  experienced  and  crea- 
tions like  penicUlln  and  atomic  energy  were 
generations  away.  Even  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  silver  hair  and  seniority  are  common- 
place, Hayden's  age  is  spoken  of  in  superla- 
tives. He  almost  seems  to  belong  there  with 
the  statues  of  early  American  heroes,  the  quill 
pens,  and  the  antiquarian  practice  of  sprin- 
kling sand  on  freshly  Inked  documents. 

There  Is  a  plan  to  fly  him  to  Phoenix  and 
Install  him  in  a  six-room  town  hotise  near 
the  Shalimar  Golf  Course.  Those  who  look 
after  him  say  he  would  be  happy  In  that 
greensward  setting.  "He  wants  to  get  back  to 
Arizona,"  says  his  nephew  Hayden  C.  Hayden, 
47,  owner  of  the  century-old  Hayden  Flour 
Mills  at  Tempe.  "He  wants  to  work  on  his 
memoirs  and  the  history  of  Arizona.  He'll 
have  his  housekeeper  with  him.  Even  though 
moet  of  his  old  friends  are  gone,  there  are 
still  a  few  around  in  their  seventies.  He's 
done  his  Job  and  wants  to  come  home." 

There  is  something  Incongruous,  however, 
to  think  of  Hayden.  a  man  who  spent  the 
first  third  of  his  life  In  frontier  Arizona  and 
the  rest  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  sitting  in  a 
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wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
enveloped  by  contimporary  concrete  at 
ahallmar. 

A  few  years  ago  th^  late  President  John  P 
Kennedy.  In  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Hayden, 
said:  "Every  federal  program  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Westt— Irrigation,  power  and 
reclamation — bears  ills  mark.  And  the  great 
federal  highway  program  which  binds  this 
country  together,  whjch  permits  this  state  to 
be  competitive  east  and  west,  north  and 
south — this  in  large  itaeasure  Is  his  creation." 
The  Hayden  record  shows  that  he  Intro- 
duced bills  to  constfuct  railroads,  that  he 
was  the  sponsor  In  1^19  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  women;  that  he  spon- 
sored and  managed  the  House  bill  to  estab- 
lish Grand  Canyon  National  Park;  that  he 
was  co-sponsor  of  th«  bill  to  create  the  Cool- 
Idge  Dam;  that  It  waa  the  Hayden-Cartwrtght 
Bill  which  provided  lor  the  beginning  of  the 
Interstate  highway  sjstem;  that  he  co-spon- 
sored the  first  bill  toj  authorize  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  that  he  sponsored 
and  guided  througt  the  Senate  the  now 
celebrated  and  quite  tardy  Central  Arizona 
Project.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriation! .  Hayden  held  the  purse 
strings  on  billions  of  federal  dollars.  No  mat- 
ter what  other  cotnjnlttees  do,  there  Is  no 
mesnlngnrr  action  oq  any  legislation  until 
the''Approprtatlons  Committee  has  Its  turn. 
Hayden  had  to  wait  until  he  was  80  years  old 
before  he  assumed  th  Is  vast  power.  Addition- 
ally, he  has  been  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate  since  195  7.  which  means  he  was 
third  In  line  for  ths  Presidency,  after  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  born  the  son  of  a  Connecticut 
Yankee  who  had  mi(  rated  West  after  teach- 
ing school  In  Indiana  and  Kentucky  and 
who  later  became  a  trader  along  the  Santa 
Pe  Trail.  Charles  T  Hayden  established  a 
store  near  Tubac,  Ar  izona.  In  1856  and  went 
on  to  become  probat  5  Judge  of  Pima  County 
In  1864.  Early  advert  sements  had  him  prom- 
ising four  months  de  Ivery  of  shipments  from 
Cincinnati,  althouga  the  Hayden  wagon 
trains  usually  took  <  Ight  months.  When  the 
Confederates  Invade!  New  Mexico,  Hayden 
had  to  reroute  mer(  handlse  by  shipping  It 
around  Cape  Horn  tc  San  Francisco  and  then 
Into  Arizona  by  mule  trains. 

The  H.^yden  log  Is  rich  with  entries  about 
Indian  attacks  at  i  Whiskey  Gulch,  of  em- 
ployees murdered  by  Apache  raiders  and  con- 
siderable financial  trouble. 

A  Tucson  newspaper  in  March  of  1872  had 
the  following  Item:  "Last  Tuesday's  stage 
carried  away  Judge  C.  T.  Hayden  for  New 
York  via  Ehrenberg  and  San  Francisco.  Also 
M.  Goldwater  and  Internal  Revenue  Collecter 
Thomas  Cordes  for  Prescott." 

"M.  Goldwater  ■  was  "Big  Mike"  Goldwater. 
grandfather  of  Ser  ator  Barry  Goldwater. 
Big  Mike,  who  was  sne  of  22  children  of  a 
Polish-Jewish  Innkieper.  and  nls  brother. 
Joseph,  came  to  the  Arizona  Territory  after 
gold  was  discovered  at  La  Paz.  on 'the  Colo- 
rado River  In  1862. 

As  the  military  giadually  moved  Into  the 
territory  of  Arizona,  Hayden  and  the  Gold- 
water  brothers  competed  for  goverrunent  con- 
tracts to  provide  wbeat  and  feed  grain  to 
the  army  In  Prescott  Phoenix  became  known 
as  a  farming  cente  ■  and  consequently  be- 
came the  most  stabls  community  In  the  ter- 
ritory. Frontiersmen  usually  married  late  In 
life  and  both  Charles  Hayden  and  Big  Mike 
were  In  their  flftlea  when  they  took  wives. 
Eventually  the  Hayc  ens  and  the  Goldwaters 
located  near  PhoenU.  the  Haydens  buUdlng 
a  flour  mill  at  Tempe.  then  known  as  Hay- 
den's  Landing,  and  the  Goldwaters  locating 
In  the  village  of  PHoenlx.  Big  Mike's  eldest 
son,  Morris,  actuall  f  owned  farm  land  ad- 
jacent to  Hayden's  a  ill.  Morris,  at  age  20.  had 
opened  the  first  Goldwater  store  in  Phoenix 
In  1872.  A  few  years  later  Morris  helped  or- 
ganize the  Arizona  I  «mocratlc  Party  and  be- 


came known  as  a  conservative  Jeffersonlan 
Democrat.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Prescott  for 
22  years.  He  died  In  1939  at  87.  He  had  been 
on  the  frontier  since  he  was  16.  His  younger 
brother,  Baron,  who  had  lived  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  more  urbane  when  he  came  to 
PhoenU  In  1895  to  manage  the  Goldwater 
store  there.  He  was  the  father  of  Barry 
Goldwater. 

The  Goldwaters  were  effective  merchants, 
had  the  first  passenger  elevator  of  any  de- 
partment store  in  Arizona,  featured  home 
delivery,  and  established  buying  offices  in 
New  York  City.  The  Haydens  were  not  hav- 
ing comparable  business  "success.  But  early 
newspaper  accounts  describe  the  grand  par- 
ties that  Charles  T.  Hayden  threw  at  his 
ranch  near  Hayden's  Mill,  occasionally  with 
dancing  until  four  a.m.  "Lavish  benevo- 
lence," said  one  newspaper  of  Hayden  enter- 
taining. 

The  Arizona  Citizen  of  October  13  carried 
this  Item:  "Born — at  Hayden's  Perry.  Mari- 
copa County.  Arizona.  October  the  2nd.  1877, 
to  the  wife  of  Judge  Charles  Trumbull  Hay- 
den, a  son.  We  are  advised  that  this  new- 
comer weighed  nine  pounds  and  ten  ounces 
at  his  birth.  Judge  Hayden  is  a  very  enter- 
prising citizen,  and  we  congratulate  him  on 
this  among  his  other  successes  generally." 

Young  Carl  Hayden's  boyhood  was  a  rather 
adventurous  one  as  his  father  believed  In 
allowing  his  son  to  travel  freely.  In  1890,  when 
Carl  was  13,  he  waa  taken  to  Washington  to 
see  the  last  parade  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  Carl  Hayden  recalls  that  he  climbed 
up  one  of  the  gateposts  In  front  of  the 
White  House  to  watch  the  old  Union  veterans 
pass  by. 

His  father  even  allowed  him  to  travel 
alone.  Carl  made  a  horseback  trip  into  Grand 
Canyon  when  he  was  14.  went  alone  to  Mexico 
City  for  sightseeing,  and  In  1893,  when  he  was 
16,  took  the  train  to  Chicago  where  he  visited 
the  World's  Fair.  When  friends  of  the  Hay- 
dens expressed  Indignation  over  this  freedom 
given  10  Carl,  his  father  replied:  "If  he  can't 
take  care  of  himself  at  this  age  it's  high  time 
he  was  learning." 

Most  of  young  Carl's  life,  however,  was 
spent  around  the  Hayden  farm  located  on  a 
bluff  over  the  Salt  River  at  Tempe.  The  set- 
ting was  actually  quite  rural  with  fields  of 
corn,  pumpkins  and  alfalfa.  Though  Hay- 
den's mother  was  attacked  by  a  drunken  In- 
dian on  July  16.  1880.  Phoenix  was  not  a  site 
for  Indian  fighting.  However,  young  Hayden 
heard  many  stories  about  Apaches  on  the 
warpath  from  his  father.  One  writer  In  Ari- 
zona claims  that  C.  T.  Hayden  was  even 
known  for  taking  scalps. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  he  went 
to  the  Tempe  Normal  School,  which  his 
father  had  founded  and  which  is  a  present 
campus  of  the  Arizona  State  University.  In 
1896.  he  enrolled  in  Stanford  University  to 
study  economics.  It  was  here  that  he  met  "the 
most  beautiful  girl  that  ever  lived."  Nan 
Downing,  a  student  of  English  literature. 
They  were  married  on  February  14.  1908. 
honeymooned  In  Grand  Canyon,  and  for  57 
years  Hayden  carried  a  photo  of  her,  taken 
when  she  was  27.  He  called  her  "Pal"  and  she 
called  him  "Bug."  At  Stanford,  Hayden,  who 
had  been  a  rather  spindly  young  man.  gained 
weight  and  made  the  football  team  as  a 
lineman.  He  befriended  another  young  stu- 
dent. Herbert  Hoover,  and  took  part  In  poli- 
tics for  the  first  time  by  being  defeated  In  a 
class  election. 

After  his  father  died  In  1900.  Carl  Hayden 
learned  of  the  bad  financial  state  of  the 
family  business.  But  C.  T.  Hayden.  an  out- 
going man.  left  a  different  lesjacy.  He  had 
been  so  popular  that  at  one  jwlnt  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  claimed 
him.  though  he  had  served  as  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  Tempe  City  Council. 

So.  the  Hayden  name  was  good  enough  for 
young  Carl  to  use  as  an  entry  to  politics. 
"Hayden  went  Into  politics  because  his  dad 


died  broke."  says  his  onetime  administrative 
assistant  Paul  Roca.  "In  those  days  you 
could  make  a  good  living  as  a  public  official. ' 
Young  Carl  was  easily  elected  to  the  Tempe 
town  council  in  1902,  as  treasurer  of  Mari- 
copa County  m  1904,  and  to  sheriff  of  that 
county  In  1906. 

Hayden  admits  that  he  didn't  fit  the 
stereotypy  of  the  frontier  sheriff.  "I  never 
shot  at  anyone  and  nobody  ever  shot  at  me. ' 
he  once  confessed.  "About  the  nearest  I  ever 
came  to  shooting  was  the  day  I  Identified  a 
horse  thief  who  was  supposed  to  be  badly 
wanted  In  Utah.  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

"I  found  him  standing  at  a  bar.  I  stuck 
my  gun  in  his  back,  took  his  pistol  away 
from  him.  To  give  me  time  to  notify  law 
officers  In  the  other  states  the  Justice  of  the 
peace  put  him  in  Jail  for  ten  days  on  a 
concealed  weapons  charge.  They  weren't 
interested  enough  to  come  and  get  him.  so  I 
turned  him  loose  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  I 
told  him  that  as  long  as  he  didn't  steal  any 
horses  In  Arizona  It  was  all  right  with  me." 

Another  time  Hayden  was  called  to  pursue 
two  train  robbers  who  had  escaped  on  horse- 
back. Hayden  sent  Indian  scouts  after  the 
scoundrels.  For  himself,  he  commandeered 
an  Apperson  Jackrabbit,  an  automobile  of 
the  times.  With  the  galloping  Indians  and 
chugging  Apperson  Jackrabbit  in  pursuit,  the 
train  robbers  didn't  have  a  chance  and  were 
quickly  collared.  This  was  a  rare  episode, 
however.  Most  of  Hayden's  work  was  collect- 
ing fees  from  the  local  bars,  gambling  estab- 
lishments and  houses  of  prostitution.  His 
pay  as  sheriff  was  a  percentage  of  these  fees. 

Hayden  had  never  planned  on  a  political 
career,  but.  as  It  often  happens,  he  was  swept 
Into  pyolitlcs  by  a  confluence  of  separate 
events.  He  had  become  a  popular  sheriff,  and 
no  one  In  Phoenix,  which  was  then  a  city 
of  10.000.  knew  more  people  than  Hayden. 
He  was  also  an  unusual  sheriff.  Besides  his 
peaceful  approaches  to  the  law.  he  drew  at- 
tention because  of  his  distaste  for  hangings. 
It  had  been  the  lot  of  Arizona  sheriffs  to  con- 
duct the  rope  rituals.  Hayden.  who  didn't  like 
this  grisly  duty,  made  the  first  recommenda- 
tions to  the  then  territorial  legislature  that 
the  executions  be  conducted  by  the  warden 
of  the  state  prison  rather  than  by  sheriffs. 

He  also  developed  a  reputation  in  the 
Arizona  National  Guard.  In  1904  he  was  asked 
by  the  territorial  governor  to  become  a  cap- 
tain in  that  state's  lagging  guard.  Hayden 
agreed,  traveled  the  state  and  made  more 
friends. 

By  1911.  Arizona  was  moving  rapidly  to- 
wards statehood.  In  February  of  that  year, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  15.489  voters 
who  turned  out  approved  a  new  state  con- 
stitution. A  December  date  was  set  for  the 
election  of  a  governor,  two  senators,  and  one 
congressman,  all  of  whom  would  take  office 
when  Arizona  became  a  state  In  February, 
1912.  About  80  percent  of  the  state's  210,000 
people  lived  In  rural  areas.  Indians  wearing 
only  loin-cloths  were  a  common  sight,  roads 
were  primitive,  and  It  would  be  14  years  be- 
fore the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  would  traverse  the  state.  Phoenix, 
a  farm  center,  contrasted  with  the  rest  of 
Arizona.  Its  newspapers  advertised:  "Scott's 
emulsion  for  the  thin,  feeble  and  under- 
fed ...  be  an  Indian  giver,  give  a  Navajo 
blanket  .  .  .  see  The  Clansman  at  the  Elks 
Theater  Friday  .  .  .  View  the  new  Chalmers 
car  .  .  .  Don't  miss  the  Vanity  Fair  girls  In 
Red  Rose  at  the  Elks  Theater." 

Arizona,  though  ruled  by  a  Republican 
territorial  governor,  was  a  Democratic  state 
with  a  Southern  coloration.  Republicans 
were  considered  carpetbaggers.  If  a  man 
wanted  to  get  ahead  In  politics,  he  had  to 
be  a  Democrat.  The  Haydens  had  been  Demo- 
crats. Carl  even  expressing  Free  Soil  senti- 
ments and  support  for  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  He  was  at  Camp  Perry.  Ohio,  with 
the  guard  at  the  national  rifle  matches  when 
he  decided.  In  the  summer  of  1911.  to  run 
for  Arizona's  sole  congressional  seat. 
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He  campaigned  in  the  old  style,  of  course; 
visited  all  his  guard  friends  across  the  state, 
as  well  as  all  the  county  courthouses  and 
sheriff  offices,  and  concluded  his  campaign 
with  a  rally  in  Phoenix.  On  December  9, 
1911,  three  days  before  the  election,  the 
Arizona  Gazette  told  how  "600  i>ersons,  all 
the  Airdrome  would  hold,  turned  out  for 
that  popular  townsman  Carl  Hayden."  In 
the  state  count,  Hayden  got  11,556  votes  and 
his  Republican  opponent.  Jack  WllliamB,  of 
Tombstone,  received  8,485.  Women  and  In- 
dians dldnt  vote  then  and  this  accounts 
for  the  relatively  small  turnout. 

From  then  on.  Hayden's  only  real  competi- 
tion came  In  the  Democratic  primaries.  His 
majorities  ranged  as  high  as  five  to  one. 

In  Washington.  Hayden  became  known  as 
a  "service  congressman, "  diligently  answer- 
ing constituents'  mall,  sending  out  all  man- 
ner of  government  publications  and  packets 
of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  The  problems 
of  Arizona  concerned  water,  cattle,  military 
bases,  grazing  rights,  Indian  reservations, 
mining,  federal  lands,  roads  and  post  offices — 
all  seemingly  routine  stuff  today,  but  vital 
to  Arizonans  then. 

In  early  1922,  representatives  of  Arizona 
and  six  other  western  state  governments  met 
to  discuss  the  division  of  the  Colorado  River 
water.  The  states  devised  a  plan  to  divide 
this  water  and  signed  what  Is  known  as  the 
Colorado  River  Compact.  The  only  state  leg- 
islature refusing  to  ratify  the  compact  was 
Arizona's  and  this  resulted  when  Governor 
Hunt,  a  contentious  fellow,  campaigned  in 
1922  on  a  pledge  to  block  this  ratification. 
Hayden  was  a  man  slow  to  anger  but  he  was 
angry  over  this  one.  He  went  before  the  leg- 
islature himself  and  pleaded  that  the  com- 
pact be  ratified.  When  his  wishes  weren't  fol- 
lowed, he  vowed  never  again  to  go  before  a 
legislature  on  any  subject.  It  wasn't  until 
1944  that  Arizona  finally  ratified  the  com- 
pact, and  the  current  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect is  an  outgrowth  of  that  ratification.  The 
22-year  delay  is  largely  explained  by  the 
continuing  and  acrlmonlus  squabble  over 
the  Colorado  River  between  California  and 
Arizona. 

By  1926.  Carl  Hayden's  name  was  so  sure  a 
shot  m  politics  that  he  easily  won  the  sen- 
atorial primary.  He  campaigned  the  state,  as 
he  had  for  Congress,  described  his  Democrats 
as  a  '"mUltant  and  united  party,"  and  at- 
tacked California's  stand  on  the  Colorado 
River  and  Hoover  Dam  as  "customary  self- 
ishness, "  thus  endearing  himself  to  Ari- 
zonans. As  the  campaign  progressed,  Hayden 
seemed  the  favorite  over  his  Republican  in- 
cumbent opponent.  Senator  Ralph  H. 
Cameron. 

Scarcely  a  week  before  the  election,  how- 
ever, Cameron  suddenly  made  the  startling 
charge  that  Hayden  has  been  the  benefactor 
of  a  $100,000  slush  fund  from  the  copper 
Interests.  Cameron  urged  voters  to  listen  to 
radio  station  KFAD  and  "hear  the  old  fighter 
give  some  of  the  hot  shots  on  slush  funds." 
A  quick  Senate  investigation,  however,  re- 
vealed that  the  slush  fund  accusation  was  a 
flop.  Democrats  Immediately  countered  that 
Cameron  himself  has  a  slush  fund  in  1920. 
Meanwhile  advertisements  richly  pro- 
claimed Hayden  as  ".  .  .  the  Arizona  stalwart 
champion,  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire," 
and  cited  his  votes  for  veterans  pensions, 
inheritance  taxes  and  Increases  in  wages  for 
postal  employees.  Hayden  swamped  Cameron 
25,918  to  17,980  votes  and  began  a  career 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  which  was  to  span  42 
years. 

As  a  senator,  Hayden  rarely  got  his  dander 
up.  He  followed  a  philosophy  of:  "To  get 
along  you  must  go  along."  Once,  when  Cali- 
fornia Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  became  quite 
angry  during  a  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearing  over  what  he  thought  was 
Hayden's  high-handed  handling  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  question  he  demanded: 


"What  kind  of  government  is  this?"  Hayden 
replied  softly:  "It's  the  will  of  the  majority." 
To  look  over  Hayden's  record  It  Is  hard  to 
find  a  time  when  he  ever  had  what  even 
could  approach  a  crisis.  He  got  into  a  fix  in 
1932  because  he  had  voted  for  prohibition, 
against  rep>eal,  and  he  had  also  voted  against 
a  veterans  bonus.  In  the  primary  that  year 
his  opponent  passed  the  word  that  Hayden 
was  a  slacker  In  World  War  I,  was  against 
veterans  and  was  for  prohibition.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  more  powerful  organiza- 
tion in  Arizona  than  the  American  Legion. 
Hayden  went  before  the  state  convention  of 
the  Legion,  was  roundly  booed,  finally  at- 
tacked the  scurrilous  circulars  and  declared: 
"I  want  to  face  my  accuser.  I  voted  for  the 
war.  the  appropriations,  and  the  draft.  I  en- 
listed myself  and  I  admit  I  was  against  a 
bonus  because  I  think  the  country  is  close 
to  bankruptcy  and  we  can't  afford  it."  Hay- 
den left  the  platform  with  a  look  of  anger 
on  his  face.  He  won  that  1932  primary  easily 
and  in  the  fall  defeated  his  Republican  op- 
ponent by  a  score  of  74.000  votes  to  36.000.  It 
wasn't  until  1962  that  Hayden  encountered 
any  difficulty  in  a  Senate  campaign. 

Indeed,  a  consensus  formed  around  him. 
"Carl  was  everybody's  boy,"  says  an  old  Ari- 
zona politician.  "All  organized  groups,  busi- 
ness, labor,  the  miners,  the  farmers,  the 
ranchers — all  were  for  him.  all  contributed 
to  his  campaign."  He  had  become  the  Ari- 
zona senator. 

Carl  Hayden  worked  on  Capitol  HUl  for  57 
years  but  was  often  uncelebrated  because  he 
was.  as  Harry  Truman  once  said,  "the  silent 
senator."  Hayden's  first  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  a  plea  for  appropria- 
tions to  fight  forest  fires  In  Arizona.  When 
he  sat  down  a  fellow  congressman  said  to 
him:  "You  Just  had  to  talk.  Every  word  that 
you  said  was  taken  down  by  that  reporter.  It 
will  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  you  can  never  get  It  out.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  congressmen — showhorses  and 
workhorses.  If  you  want  to  get  your  name  in 
the  newspaper  be  a  showhorse.  but  If  you 
want  to  gain  the  respect  of  your  colleagues, 
keep  quiet,  be  a  workhorse  and  speak  only 
when  you  have  the  facts." 

Hayden  followed  that  advice  to  the  letter. 
He  rarely  spoke  from  the  floor,  and  Instead 
of  Invoking  the  privilege  of  sitting  In  the 
front  row  In  the  Senate  he  sat  In  the  third 
row  from  the  back.  A  Senate  colleague  once 
said  admiringly:  "Carl  could  walk  through 
fresh  snow  and  never  leave  tracks."  As  the 
years  went  on.  Hayden.  who  once  stood  bet- 
ter than  six  feet  tall,  shrank  to  five  feet,  nine 
inches,  and  became  the  stooped,  hardwork- 
ing elf  of  the  Senate,  particularly  as  cJialr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  described  his  function:  '"It  is  my  Job 
to  look  over  the  budget  and  provide  money 
to  carry  on.  If  I  put  my  time  in  making 
speeches  I  couldn't  attend  to  business. 
That's  all."  When  a  young  Massachusetts 
senator  named  John  F.  Kennedy  arrived  In 
the  Senate,  he  tried  to  strike  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  Hayden  by  asking  him  the  differ- 
ence between  the  modern  Senate  and  the 
Senate  of  30  years  before.  Hayden  looked  at 
young  Kennedy,  chewed  on  his  cigar  and 
said:  "Young  men  didn't  talk  so  much 
then."  Kennedy  left  somewhat  chastised,  but 
fondly  recalled  the  story  years  later  at  Hay- 
den's 50th  anniversary  dinner. 

There  are  hallmarks  to  the  Hayden  style. 
Hayden  firmly  believed  in  the  filibuster,  using 
that  device  to  protect  Arizona.  Another  noted 
hallmark  was  Hayden's  almost  gentle  use  of 
his  power.  One  senator  claims  that  Hayden 
could  have  swung  the  initial  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  installation  to  Arizona  rather 
than  allowing  it  to  be  located  at  Los  Alamos. 
New  Mexico.  Hayden  was  always  a  party  reg- 
ular anr*  could  be  counted  on  for  his  swing 
vote,  though  his  voting  record  was  generally 
liberal. 

But  Hayden  would  not  make  advance  com- 


mitments to  legislative  proposals.  "I  must  use 
my  own  Judgment  when  the  time  comes  for 
a  vote,"  he  explained. 

Hayden  was  glad  to  lose  one  to  win  two, 
and  over  the  years  this  can  mean  a  respec- 
table number  of  victories.  The  utter  patience 
which  Hayden  demonstrated  on  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  is  the  best  evidence  of  this 
trait.  It  wasn't  until  September  30,  1968.  that 
President  Johnson  signed  the  $1.3  billion 
Colorado  River-Central  Arizona  Project  bill 
which  In  effect  left  Hayden  in  the  envious 
position  of  being  a  senator  who  had  seen 
all  of  his  announced  goals  realized.  At  the 
signing.  Johnson  recalled  that  when  he  was 
waiting  to  be  sworn  In  as  a  senator  In  1949 
Senator  Hayden  "propositioned  me  about  the 
Central  Arizona  Project." 

In  recent  years,  the  doddering  figure  of 
Hayden  on  Capitol  HIU  caused  many  to  pri- 
vately question  his  competence.  But  Hayden 
was  a  deceptive  old  fellow.  Those  who  at- 
tended Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
meetings  often  perceived  him  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  falling  asleep  when  suddenly  Hay- 
den would  raise  his  head  and  pop  a  question 
like:  "How  come  you  spent  that  $3  million 
up  last  year?"  Any  inquiry  on  water  resources 
Immediately  alerted  him  to  the  edge  of  his 
chair. 

The  Haydens  lived  In  virtual  seclusion  for 
many  years  in  apartment  504  In  the  Method- 
ist Building  opposite  the  Supreme  Court 
and  were  seldom  seen  at  receptions.  They 
had  no  children.  Hayden's  wife  suffered  a 
severe  stroke  In  1941.  when  she  was  68.  and 
was  an  invalid  until  her  death  In  1961.  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  was  one  of  the  most 
grlef-strlcken  of  the  mourners.  She  had  been 
cared  for  by  Miss  Prances  Doll,  who  still 
serves  as  nurse  and  housekeeper  to  Hayden. 
and  plans  to  return  to  Arizona  with  him. 

Friends  say  that  Hayden  bore  his  sorrow 
very  well,  but  the  year  worsened  when  he 
ran  Into  a  bad  run  of  poor  health.  First  he 
contracted  a  stubborn  flu,  then  a  debilitat- 
ing intestinal  condition.  For  a  while  in  early 
1962,  it  appeared  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  run 
for  his  Senate  seat  again.  He  did,  but  in  the 
fall  the  rumor  spread  through  Arizona  that 
the  85-year-old  Senator  had  died   and   the 
.name  on  the  ballot  represented   a  man  no 
longer  with  us.  On  the  Saturday  before  that 
1962  election  It  was  necessary  for  Hayden  to 
stop  the  rumors  by  getting  out  of  his  bed  at 
the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  to  hold  a  press 
conference    for   Washington    newsmen,    who 
quickly  wrote  stories  attesting  to  the  fact 
that  Hayder  was  not  well  but  was  alive.  Hay- 
den won  that   1962  election  by  a  count  of 
189.287  to  155.526.  a  small  margin  for  him. 
Yet  when  Hayden  was  around  Capitol  Hill, 
he  was  always  quite  visible.  He  insisted  on 
eating   In   tlie  Senate  cafeteria,   favoring  a 
lunch  of  a  hot  dog,  bean  soup,  a  glass  of 
milk  and  then  a  cup  of   half  cream,   half 
coffee.  He  usually  had  a  cigar  In  his  mouth 
and  used  his  cane  to  wave  people  onto  ele- 
vators. His  aides  report  that  the  senator,  as 
a  pedestrian,  experienced  a  number  of  near 
misses   from   speeding  cars  on   Capitol   Hill 
in  the  past  couple  of  years.  In  1965  he  had 
another  succession  of  illnesses  which  nearly 
finished  him.  Antibiotics  produced  what  was  , 
descrlbea   as   the   worst   case   of   hives   ever 
seen  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  He  also  suf- 
fered from  a  severe  loss  of  hearing.  Yet  he 
survived,    called    for    his    favorite    bourbon, 
and  greeted  senators  way  past  social  security 
age.  with   "AH  right.  Sonny. "  He  could  boast 
that   he   had   all   his    teeth,   save   tv;o,   and 
though    he    was    stooped,    his    legs,    heavily 
muscled  from  many  miles  of  walking  as  a 
boy  In  Arizona,  remained  strong. 

On  his  86th  birthday,  Hayden  wrote  to  an 
old  friend  that  shared  his  October  2  birth- 
day, then-retired  Francis  Green  who  was  96 
that  day.  The  letter  read:  "To  Ted  Green, 
my  warmest  wishes,  tendered  with  the  natu- 
ral respect  that  one  has  for  his  elders.  Al- 
though your  birthday  added  to  mine  make 
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us  Jointly  only  flvel  years  younger  than  the 
United  States  of  America,  friendship  observes 
no  such  measure  of  time.  Like  the  ancient 
sun  dial,  we  have  I  counted  none  but  fair 
hours.  Carl  Haydeni"  Oreen  lived  until  1966, 
when  he  was  98  year(  old. 

Over  the  years.  Hoyden  served  a  constitu- 
ency made  up  largely  of  ranchers,  miners  and 
farmers.  But  a  great  change  was  going  on  in 
the  United  States  4nd  Arizona  as  well.  The 
old  constituency  whjlch  had  reelected  and  re- 
elected Hayden  diminished  In  Importance  In 
Arizona  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
people  came  to  tt^e  state  In  the  postwar 
period.  These  people  thought  sentimentally 
of  Hayden  as  the  ol<l  Senator  In  Washington, 
but  not  as  an  activist  working  for  them.  It 
was  not  remarkabU  in  1961  when  a  private 
survey  showed  thai  Hayden's  Identification 
factor  had  been  greatly  reduced.  On  the  di- 
rection of  Roy  Elsoo,  bis  administrative  as- 
sistant. Hayden  hlr^  his  first  press  secretary 
and  Issued  his  flr|t  newsletter.  The  long, 
quiet,  service  of  cirl  Hayden  was  suddenly 
advertised  fsw  and  :wlde.  The  line  was  that 
Hayden  was  the  ma^  Arlzonans  turned  to  for 
service,  not  the  Juaior  senator.  Barry  Oold- 
water.  who  seemed  preoccupied  with  great 
Issues. 

Arizona  had  been  s3lldly  Democratic  until 
the  emergence  of  Goldwater.  The  "new  peo- 
pla"  In  .Arizona  ware  attracted  Increasingly 
to  BepubUcan  candl  dates  who  promised  lower 
taxes,  budget  cuts,  and  less  federal  regula- 
tion. By  1968.  Car  Hayden  had  become  a 
curiosity.  When  reporters  asked  him.  "Are 
you  going  to  run  again.  Senator?"  he  an- 
swered: "Why  not?  The  polls  look  pretty 
good.  They  say  I  could  beat  him  (Gold- 
water)."  Ooldwater  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to  the  Senate,  but  It  gave  him  fits  to  think 
of  running  against  Hayden.  whom  he  liked 
very  much.  Hayden.  because  of  his  health, 
probably  couldn't  have  campaigned  any- 
way. "Barry  would  have  had  to  run  against 
photographs."  said  one  Republican  official. 
A  John  Kraft  poll  taken  In  January  of  '68 
showed  Hayden  edging  Goldwater  46  to  42 
f>ercent  with  12  per;ent  undecided.  The  same 
poll  showed  Gold w  iter  comfortably  beating 
Elson  If  Elson  were  to  be  the  nominee.  If 
Hayden  were  to  win  In  the  fall  of  '68  at  the 
age  of  91  It  would  only  be  because  of  senti- 
ment. But  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that 
Goldwater  would  nrln  and  thus  humiliate 
him  Ln  the  last  yeirs  of  his  life.  The  word 
spread  that  Hayden  would  announce  bis  re- 
tirement. 

On  May  6.  1968.  Hayden  was  led  into  the 
Appropriations  Coinmitte  chamber  Jammed 
with  senators.  Cajtltol  Hill  staffers  and  a 
sizable  group  of  Arl  zonans  who  live  in  Wash- 
ington. Just  beford  Hayden  read  his  state- 
ment. President  Jchnson  arrived  to  present 
him  with  a  pair  of  walnut  bookends. 

Hayden's  voice  was  sad  and  faltering. 
"Among  the  other  1  hlngs  that  56  years  In  the 
House  and  Senate  have  taught  me  Is  that 
contemporary  eveats  need  contemporary 
men,"  he  said.  "Tliiie  actually  makes  sp>eclal- 
Ists  of  us  all.  When  a  house  Is  built  there  is 
a  moment  for  the  foundation,  another  for 
the  walls,  the  roof  md  so  on.  Arizona's  foun- 
dation Includes  vast  highways,  adequate  elec- 
tric power  and  abundant  water.  These  foun- 
dations have  been  laid.  It  is  time  now  for  a 
building  crew  to  report  so  I  have  decided  to 
retire  from  office  at  the  close  of  my  term  this 
year."  Then,  as  this  flashbulbs  popped.  Btay- 
den  burst  Into  tears,  as  did  nearly  everyone 
In  the  room. 

Hayden  came  ba(  k  to  Arizona  once  in  1968. 
The  occasion  was  to  campaign  loyally  but 
briefly  for  Roy  El!  on  who  was  soundly  de- 
feated by  Goldwater  In  the  November  elec- 
tion. Since  then.  Hayden  has  spent  much 
time  in  Betheeda  1:  ospital  where  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  his  old  f  )e.  the  flu.  When  he  feels 
up  to  it.  he  stops  t  y  his  senate  office,  modest 
In  size  and  graced  with  one  of  the  few  spit- 
toons remaining  on  Capitol  Hill.  On  his  desk 


Is  a  motto:  "Before  you  complain  about 
America,  remember  It's  the  only  place  where 
people  don't  want  to  move  to  another  coun- 
try "  Pictures  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Bernard  Baruch  and  Harry  Truman  are  on 
the  walls,  but  Hayden's  office  is  remarkably 
devoid  of  the  usual  trophies  that  senators 
acquire.  His  fellow  Arizona  senator.  Paul 
Pannln.  wants  to  name  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  the  Hayden  Project,  but  Hayden  re- 
sists this  move  and  says:  "No  man  should 
have  a  monument  for  at  least  25  years  after 
his  death." 

Hayden's  last  legislative  effort  was  the  Palo 
Verde  Irrigation  Bill,  a  fairly  minor  proposal, 
but  It  was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson  on 
November  2.  1968.  One  colleague  said,  "John- 
son could  have  signed  it  for  Carl,  since  it 
was  his  last." 

The  last  months  have  not  been  good.  There 
is  muttering  In  Arizona  that  the  senator's 
lama  duck  office  doesn't  tend  to  its  business 
the  way  It  used  to.  His  staffers  evade  ques- 
tions about  the  old  man  and  give  the  Im- 
pression that  the  string  is  long  played  out. 
Hayden  Is  still  loved  and  respected  but 
many  remark  that  Elson.  37,  who  has  been 
with  Hayden  since  1952,  Is  a  wheeler-dealer. 
(Elson  was  twice  defeated  in  Senate  cam- 
paigns; both  Fannin  and  Goldwater  beat 
him.) 

Some  debate  what  Carl  shoxild  do.  Ben 
Cole.  Washington  Bureau  Chief  for  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  who  has  known  Hayden  for 
many  years,  wants  Congress  to  create  an 
office  "called  President  Pro  Tempore  Emeritus 
or  Dean  Emeritus  of  Congress"  and  Install 
Hayden.  He  argues  that  Hayden's  $26,000 
pension  would  offset  any  salary  involved.  It 
is  true  that  Hayden  probably  has  more 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and  at  Bethesda 
NavEil  Hospital  than  he  does  back  In  Phoenix. 
But  Elson  expects  Hayden  to  return  to  Ari- 
zona to  work  on  bis  collection  of  600  volumes 
of  Arizona  books  he  has  acquired  over  the 
years.  "I  think  I'll  have  a  lot  of  fun  there." 
Hayden  recently  told  Ben  Avery,  an  old 
friend. 

There  are  several  Hayden  nephews  and 
g^and  nephews  In  Arizona  but  none  shows 
an  interest  In  politics.  Harry  Rosensweig. 
a  member  of  an  Arizona  pioneer  family  and 
chairman  of  the  Arizona  Republican  Party, 
says  Arizona  is  changing  and  growing  so 
fast  that  famous  names  like  Hayden  and 
Goldwater  In  themselves  aren't  a  guarantee 
of  political  success.  Goldwater's  sons  Mike 
and  Barry  Jr..  live  in  California  but  are  often 
mentioned  as  future  prospects  In  Arizona 
politics.  The  Goldwaters  somehow  are  at- 
tuned to  the  new  Arizona,  now  80  percent 
urban  but  increasingly  conservative.  "The  only 
Democratic  national  office  holder  left  in  Ari- 
zona is  Congressman  Morris  Udall  of  Tucson, 
and  Republicans  are  steadily  taking  over  the 
state  offices. 

The  ranchers,  farmers  and  miners  are  still 
there,  as  are  the  Indians,  who  now  are  sub- 
jects of  private  sector  antlpoverty  programs 
which  have  some  of  them  making  electronic 
equipment  and  Straus  Levis  Instead  of  blan- 
kets. But  most  Arlzonans  now  live  In  urban 
sprawls  with  miles  and  miles  of  neon  signs 
inviting  mass  consumption  and  a  city  life 
style. 

The  efficient  roads,  the  dEims,  the  Irriga- 
tion projects,  the  expensive  military  bases, 
and  the  Central  Arizona  Project  stand  a6 
monuments  to  Carl  Hayden.  the  monument 
of  Capitol  Hill.  He  lasted  42  years  In  the 
Senate,  seven  more  than  the  runnerup  in 
longevity.  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar  of 
Tennessee.  Hayden's  total  time  in  Congress, 
57  years,  is  six  more  than  Congressman  Carl 
Vinson  of  Georgia  recorded.  Neither  Arizona 
nor  this  impulsive  nation  will  ever  have  an- 
other like  him.  The  lives  of  Carl  Hayden  and 
his  father  span  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
nation's  history,  a  fact  which  most  Arlzo- 
nans don't  know  or  have  forgotten. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  406)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Phouty)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  269).  the  Hos- 
pital Modernization  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  5),  the  Full  Opportunity  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  500)  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used 
to  offset  nonfarm  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS.  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  3)  relating  to  the 
furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  persons 
affected  by  the  Nigerian  Civil  War. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  56— RESOLU- 
TION TO  MAKE  A  STUDY  OF  ALL 
MATTERS  WITHIN  THE  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES — REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  56) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. £is  follows: 

S.  Res.  56 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee Ujereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
ol  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 


amine,   investigate,    and    make    a    complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to— 

(1)  common  defense  generally; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(6)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,    and    government    of    the    Canal 

Zone; 

( 10)  conservation,  development,  and  use  oi 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(12)  aeronauUcal  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969.  to 
January  31.  1970,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$225,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$146,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation, reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  57— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
TO  MAKE  A  COMPLETE  STUDY  OF 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  AND 
INDEPENDENT   BUSINESSES 

Mr  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JAVITS)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  57) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

S.  Res.  57 
Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20.  1950.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  authorized 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  problems  of  American 
small  and  independent  business  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  those  problems 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31.  1970.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
Imbvirsable    services,    information,    facilities 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Senate  in  executive  session, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  recently 
concluded  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Gov.  Walter  Hickel,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  My  vote  today 
for  his  confirmation  reflects  my  con- 
fidence in  this  man's  suitability  for  this 
position.  We  have  had  more  than  ample 
time  to  determine  his  qualifications  and 
he  has  provided  honest  and  forthright 
answers  to  all  questions. 

He  has  rightfully  stressed  the  vastly 
different  responsibilities  which  rest  upon 
a  Governor  and  those  which  rest  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  has 
assured  us  that  he  will  assume  major 
responsibilities  for  the  wise  use.  man- 
agement, development,  and  conservation 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  and  I 
for  one  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Governor  Hickel  will  devote  his  out- 
standing energy  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Moreover.  I  believe  his  proven  ability 
as  an  organizer  and  administrator  will 
insure  the  selection  of  able  and  dedicated 
experts  as  assistants  in  the  several  areas 
under  his  jurisdiction  as  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions, reported  earlier  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of 
J.  Phil  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  and  Clar- 
ence D.  Palmby,  of  Virginia,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  certain 
nominations  favorably  reported  unani- 
mously by  various  committees  earlier  in 

the  day 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation, reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California,  to 
be  coimselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  time  remaining 
on  the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  be 
equally  divided.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  am  reminded  of  some  old  times, 
when  the  present  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  sat  In  the  chair  of  our  Alaska 
State  Legislature.  I  think  Alaska  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  that  has  three 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
today,  and,  of  course,  my  reference  is  to 
the  presence  on  the  floor  of  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Gruening. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  of  our  Governor,  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  their 
dedication  and  attention  to  the  hearings 
concerned  with  his  nomination.  I  thank 
especially  the  Senator  from  our  neigh- 
boring State,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <  Mr.  Jackson  ) .  for  his  fairness  in 
conducting  the  hearings,  and  his  insist- 
ence that  every  single  rumor  or  half 
truth  that  was  raised  about  our  Gover- 
nor should  be  fully  covered  in  those  hear- 

The  staff  of  the  committee,  both  mi- 
nority and  majority,  worked  long  and 
hard  hours  during  the  past  weekend.  We 
are  grateful  that  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings  contains  the  answers  to  all 
the  allegations  that  were  made.  That  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

All  of  us  have  received  many  letters 
and  telegrams  concerning  this  nomina- 
tion. I  have  received  a  great  many,  but 
I  would  not  seek  to  burden  the  Record 
of  the  proceedings  with  all  of  them. 
Three  or  four  of  them  are,  I  think,  sig- 
nificant. 

First,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  letter  from  the  Alaska  Sport 
Fish  and  Game  Institute.  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  signed  by  one  of  the  persons  who 
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organized   the  Alaska  Sport  Pish   and 


Oame  Institute  foi 
He  is  a  good  friend 
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the  State  of  Alaska. 

of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer <Mr.  Gravel)  iind  of  myself,  having 
served  in  the  legislature  with  us.  He  has 

letter  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT>  concerning  our  Governor  and  his 
abilities  in  the  field  of  conservation.  It 
Is  the  type  of  lette^  that  sho  ild  be  called 
to  the  attention  off  the  Senate  because 
the  Alaska  Sport  ^sh  and  Game  Insti- 
tute speaks  for  the  50,000  residents  of 
our  State  who  hold  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  and  who  support  the  institute. 
The  letter,  signed  py  Ken  Brady,  reads, 
in  part: 

The  quallUes  we  sOcak  of  are  not  Just  those 
of  Intelligence,  lnt«|[rlty,  capacity  for  hard 
work,  public  speaklnj  ability,  loyalty — Wally 
Hlckel  has  all  of  theiie  but  he  has  something 
more.  Wally  has  Ideis  plus  the  energy  and 
contsiglous  enthuslum  to  sell  those  Ideas  to 
others. 


w:sh 


Mr.  President,  I 
we  are  approachini ; 
ination.  Again,  I 
bers  of  the  Senate 
is  %  mari,6f 
of  ability?" 

He  has  the  cap^ 
of  the  greatest 
rior  that  our  coun|try 

Mr.  President, 
sent  that  the  letters 
printed  in  the  Rei;ord 

There  being  no 
were  ordered  to  be 
as  follows; 


am  most  pleased  that 

the  vote  on  the  nom- 

to  say  to  the  Mem- 

that  Walter  J.  Hickel 

dedlcaltion,  of  integrity,  and 


Secretaries 


bility  to  become  one 

of  the  Inte- 

has  ever  had. 

ask  unanimous  con- 

and  telegrams  be 

I. 

objection,  the  items 

printed  in  the  Record, 


Alaska  Spprt  Fish  and 

Game  iNSTiTtrrE. 
Alc^ka,  January  9,   1969. 


Anchorage 
Hon.  Gordon  Allot' 
U.S.  Senate  Office 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator 
troubled  times  for 
who    possess    those 
and  character  so 
main  a  great  nation. 

The   qualities   we 
those  of  InteUlgenc* 
hard  work,  public  s 
Wally   Hlckel   has 
something   more. 
energy   and   con 
those  Ideas  to  oth 

Wally  Hlckel   has 
tenacity  of  a 
was  In  younger  day^ 
notice  this  In  your 
him. 

We  have  polled 
of  the  Alaska  Sport 
and    because   of   his 
conservationist  they 
dorslng    Governor 
Interior.   We   urge 
that  position. 

We  feel  we  are  s 
fishermen  and 
sportsmen  througho^ 
cannot    and    must 
nickel's  caliber  go  to 

May  God  Bless 


Ycu 


Matanuska 

Palmer.  A 

Senator  Henry  M. 

Chairman.   Senate 

fairs  Committee 

Washington,  D. 

Dear  Senator 

out    reservation 

Hlckel  for  Secretary 


our 


Bfiilding. 

AllAtt:  Rarely  during  these 
iVnerlca.  do  we  And  men 
qualities    of    leadership 
nef:e6sary  if  we  are  to  re- 
speak  of  are   not  Just 
integrity,  capacity  for 
flaking  ability,  loyalty — 
of   these   but  he   has 
Wklly   has   Ideas   plus  the 
tagl  )us   enthusiasm   to   sell 
lerp. 

the  determination  and 

champ  onship  boxer  (which  he 

.)    You   can't  help  but 

dommlttee  hearings  with 

tl  le  officers  and  directors 

:  Ish  and  Game  Institute 

consistent   record    as   a 

are  unanimous   in  en- 

Slckel    for    Secretary    of 

sjou    to  support   him   for 


peaking  for  50.000  sports 

hunters  in  Alaska  as  well  as 

t  the  United  States.  We 

not    let    men    of   Wally 

waste. 

and  Guide  You. 

Ken  Brady. 


V  illet 


Sportsmen, 
aska.  January  8.  1969. 

JjkCKSON. 

If.terior  and   Insular  Af- 
Senate  Office  Building, 


JACI  :soN 


We  support  wlth- 
Govemor    Walter     J. 
of  the  Interior. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  confronting 
conservation  In  the  United  States  Is  settle- 
ment of  the  Native  land  claims  In  Alaska. 
More  public  land  Is  Involved  here  In  one 
chunk  than  will  ever  be  available  again  for 
public  use.  We  find  Governor  Hlckel  is  aware 
of  this  and  has  expressed  his  concern  many 
times  in  public.  We  express  our  greatest  con- 
fidence m  Walter  J.  Hlckel's  ability  to  aid 
m  the  solution  of  this  land  claim  equitably 
for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Our  club  of  course  has  had  differences  of 
opinion  In  the  conservation  field  with  our 
Governor.  The  most  important  of  these 
served  to  point  up  a  weakness  in  our  State 
Ckjnstltutlon  as  regards  our  Pish  and  Game 
management.  We  now  may  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  and  think  the  disagreement 
beneficial. 

Our  feeling  for  our  State  of  Alaska  Is:  This 
Is  our  home  and  our  opportunity  to  fish  and 
hunt  and  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  Is  one  we 
wish  to  pass  on  to  our  children.  Our  best 
chance  of  doing  this  Is  with  a  man  who  also 
regards  this  State  as  home. 

In   no  case  do  we  find   those  of  opposite 
thinking  than  ours  to  present  a  better  man 
for  the  United  States  than  Walter  J.  Hlckel. 
Yours  truly, 

Noel  W.  Woods. 

President. 

Anchorage,  Alaska. 

January  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  hereby  support  Walter  J.  Hlckel  for 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  recommend  his  confirmation  to  this  post. 

Governor  Hlckel  has  endeavored  to  broad- 
en conservation  measures  in  fish  and  game 
and  In  natural  resources : 

1.  Requested  the  Board  of  Pish  and  Game 
to  make  a  study  of  game  observation  areas 
for  public  use  and  proposed  management. 

2.  Readily  endorsed  programs  which  gives 
precedent  of  renewal  resource  programs  first 
priority  in  management  and  use  over  non- 
renewable resource. 

3.  Supports  development  programs  but  not 
at  the  loss  of  beauty  of  natural  landscape  or 
natural  use  of  streams  or  waters. 

4.  Requires  access  areas  to  lakes,  streams 
and  area  of  public  land.  This  Is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  state 
land  use  and  management  that  any  state 
has  ever  conceived. 

5.  Actively  pursued  transplant  of  musk- 
oxen  to  original  habitat  in  the  arctic  regions. 

6.  Commercial  fishing  gear  control  to  as- 
sure orderly  harvest,  to  broaden  biological 
management,  to  enhance  proper  escapement, 
and  to  protect  stocks. 

7.  As  Governor,  appointed  five  sportsmen 
and  five  commercial  fishermen  to  the  Board 
of  Pish  and  Game.  This  is  the  first  time  there 
has  been  a  balanced  board  since  statehood 
eight  years  ago. 

8.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  Governor  Hlckel 
Is  a  conservationist — a  protectorate — a  wise 
user  of  natural  resources.  A  man  whose  am- 
bitions have  not  Jeopardized  the  perpetual 
use  of  natural  habitat  and  is  continually 
seeking  progress  programs  to  meet  the  times 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  if  anyone  has  investigated 
the  accomplishments  and  directions  that 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  has  supported  during  his 
public  career,  they  too  would  endorse  his 
position  and  would  support  his  appointment. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  Cook. 

Pallbrook,  Calif., 

January  14.  1969. 
Theodore  P.  Stevens. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  appointment  of  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  as  Secretary  of  Department 


of  Interior  certainly  warrants  the  approval 
by  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Its  recommendation  for  confirmation  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Having  worked  with  him 
on  projects  of  territorial,  State,  and  national 
scope  I  have  been  Impressed  with  his  knowl- 
edgeable approach  to  all  problems.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial 
Commission  by  former  Alaska  Governor,  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  and  served  to  the  completion 
of  the  project,  for  the  last  2  years  under 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  as  our  Governor  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  as  well  in  the  new 
appointment. 

Arthitr  P.  Waldron, 
Member.    Trustees  of  Alaska  Methodist 
University. 


January  23,  1969 
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Fairbanks  Native  Associations, 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  January  12,  1969. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Fairbanks  Native  Association  un- 
equivocally endorses  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel 
for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Interior  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Richard  Nixon.  We  feel 
this  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  Alaska 
and  the  Nation.  Governor  Hlckel  Is  an 
Alaskan.  As  Alaskans  we  feel  that  he  has 
made  great  strides  toward  understanding  and 
attempting  to  solve  problems  facing  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  native  land  rights.  We  feel 
that  as  Secretary  of  Interior  Governor  Hlckel 
will  continue  to  work  toward  solving  these 
problems. 

Gerald  Ivey. 

President. 

JtJNEAU.  Alaska. 
January  14,  1969. 
Hon   Ted  Stevens. 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Am  sending  today  the  following  wire  to 
Senator  Jackson,  chairman.  Interior  Com- 
mittee: "As  .an  Alaskan-born  lifelong  Demo- 
crat and  former  Alaska  legislator  I  wish  most 
emphatically  to  endorse  Walter  Hlckel  as 
Secretary  of  Interior,  A  review  of  Governor 
Hlckel's  highly  successful  business  back- 
ground viewed  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous 
strides  In  virtually  every  field  that  Alaiska 
has  made  In  only  2  short  years  under  his 
administration  Indicates  that  the  United 
States  can  also  benefit  under  his  dynamic 
and  Informed  leadership.  One  of  Governor 
Hlckel's  outstanding  virtues  is  his  most  ob- 
vious ability  to  create  a  highly  qualified  co- 
hesive working  team  and  in  this  area,  in  par- 
ticular, he  should  be  most  welcome  In  the 
Nation's  administrative  branch.  Any  un- 
biased consideration  of  Governor  Hlckel's  ac- 
tivities the  past  2  years  will  show  nothing  to 
support  the  unjust  criticisms  that  extremists 
have  made  In  recent  weeks.  I  Join  with  those 
who  know  Walter  Hlckel's  qualifications  best 
In  urging  his  confirmation  as  Interior  Secre- 
tary." 

Curtis  G.  Shattuck. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when 
the  Senate  will  vote  as  to  whether  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  Grov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  I  wish  to  stress  again 
that  the  Senate  has  exercised  its  con- 
stitutional function  in  this  debate  on  the 
nomination  that  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President.  I  believe 
the  Senate  has  performed  a  historic 
duty,  one  that  devolves  upon  us,  and 
one  which  sometimes  seems  to  fall  into 
disuse  when  we  routinely  advise  and  con- 
sent to  nominations.  I  think  that  the 
reason  why  we  have  had  such  a  lengthy 


debate  this  time,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  is  that  there 
is  great  public  concern  about  the  po- 
sition of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
second,  about  the  person  who  will  hold 
that  position. 

The  debate,  I  believe,  has  been  di- 
rected in  the  main,  at  least,  to  the  quali- 
fications, based  upon  an  appreciation  of 
the  position  that  Governor  Hickel  is 
about  to  assume.  Certainly  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  believe  so  far  as 
concerns  other  Senators  to  whom  I  have 
listened,  who  will  vote  in  the  negative, 
we  have  not  questioned  the  personal  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  or  fitness  of  Governor 
Hickel  as  a  man  to  hold  this  position. 
Our  objections  have  been  centered  on 
his  lack  of  background  and  understand- 
ing of  the  very  important  position  that 
he  will  assume,  although  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed when  the  roll  is  called.  For  that 
reason,  I  wish  to  say  again,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  I  do  hope  that  Governor 
Hickel  will  develop  into  an  outstanding 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  hope  that  he 
will  grow  with  the  job. 

I  believe  that  he  must  grow  if  he  is 
to  become  a  successful  and  competent 
leader  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
will  follow  one  of  the  great  conservation- 
ists of  this  country,  a  man  who  has  made 
his  mark  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
has  set  in  motion  the  great  movement 
toward  conservation  and  preservation  of 
the  environment  and  an  awareness  of 
our  surroundings.  Governor  Hickel  will 
be  expected  to  carry  on  where  former 
Secretary  Udall  left  off.  I  pay  a  high 
compliment  to  former  Secretary  Udall 
and  express  the  hope  that  Governor 
Hickel  will  follow  in  his  footsteps  and 
will  give  us  the  leadership  that  is  needed. 
I  say  again  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  Governor  Hickel  when  he 
becomes  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  feel 
certain  that  this  is  true  of  the  other 
Senators  who  feel  duty  bound  by  their 
conscience  and  by  the  record  as  it  exists 
to  cast  negative  votes  to  indicate  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  right  man  was 
selected  in  the  first  instance,  a  man  who 
has  not  had  contact  with  and  does  not 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  problems 
that  are  inherent  in  the  department  of 
natural  resources  of  this  country. 

Our  natural  resources  are  the  basis  of 
our  whole  existence  on  this  fine  globe. 
When  we  saw  the  television  programs 
showing  the  astronauts  looking  back  to 
our  world  floating  in  space,  with  the 
clouds  over  it,  with  a  little  bit  of  green 
and  some  blue  on  it,  we  then  realized 
what  a  really  small  globe  we  occupied 
and  how  dependent  we  are  upon  the  re- 
sources of  that  fine  globe.  That  means 
our  seas,  our  lakes,  our  streams,  our  soil, 
our  air,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the 
man  who  must  give  us  leadership  in 
preserving  that  environment.  I  think 
that  Governor  Hickel  is  not  equipped 
at  this  time  to  do  that;  therefore,  I  must 
cast  my  vote  against  his  nomination. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  controls  the  remain- 
ing time. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior, and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) desires  to  speak  before  the  debate 
on  the  nomination  is  closed,  so  my  state- 
ment will  be  short  and  concise. 

First,  all  the  controversy  that  has 
occurred,  much  of  which.  I  think,  is  un- 
justified entirely,  should  cause  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
record  and  read  Governor  Hickel's  state- 
ment before  the  committee  to  resolve  the 
question  completely  in  his  favor.  There 
is  no  question  that  certain  interests  in 
the  country  have  tried  to  foment  a  major 
crisis  over  the  nomination.  For  that 
reason,  I  wish  particularly  to  thank  the 
d'stinguish-d  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  his 
fairness  and  impartiality  during  all  of 
the  hearings,  and  for  his  constant  at- 
tempt to  make  the  record  of  the  hearings 
complete  and  full  in  every  respect  and 
to  be  certain  that  the  rights  of  the  nomi- 
nee were  respected,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  those  who  desired  to  be  heard. 

I  wish  to  add  one  other  statement: 
then  in  the  minute  or  so  remaining  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  also  to 
the  members  of  the  staff  for  all  of  the 
hard  work  they  performed  during  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination.  They 
worked  day  and  night  throughout  the 
weekend,  and  deserve  recognition  for 
doing  so. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  may  I  say  that 
we  held  open,  public  hearings  for  3' 2 
days,  all  day  long,  on  this  nomination. 
Governor  Hlckel  was  responsive  to  the 
questions  at  all  times. 

I  have  tried  throughout  to  be  a  fair 
and  impartial  judge.  I  am  convinced  that 
in  confirming  his  nomination,  we  will 
have  met  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. He,  in  turn,  has  met  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  that  should  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Senate  before 
we  act  on  the  nomination. 

I  said  the  following  in  my  statement 
yesterday  when  the  Senate  began  con- 
sideration  of   this   nomination: 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  comment 
first  on  my  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  duty  to  advise  and 
consent  with  respect  to  the  selection  by 
the  President  of  his  Cabinet. 

Tlie  Constitution  recognizes  three 
stages  in  the  appointments  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  First,  the  "nomination "  of  the 
candidate  by  the  President  alone.  Sec- 
ond, the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  "ap- 
pointment" of  the  candidate.  Third,  the 
"commissioning"  of  the  candidate  by  the 
President. 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist, 
explained  why  this  procedure  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  President  was  not  to  be 
relieved  of  his  responsibility  for  his  ap- 
pointments. The  purpose,  he  said,  was  to 
place  a  check  on  any  spirit  of  favoritism 
and  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  "Un- 
fit characters  from  state  prejudice,  from 
family  connection,  from  personal,  at- 
tachment, or  from  a  view  to  popularity." 


On  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  on 
this  nomination,  I  noted  that: 

History  will  show  that  the  Senate  has 
accorded  the  President,  particularly  a 
newly  elected  President,  wide  latitude  in 
his  choice  of  those  who  will  serve  the 
countiy  as  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
Nevertheless,  this  committee  and  the 
Senate  must  meet  our  constitutional 
obligations,  and  iherefore,  this  is  not  a 
perfunctory  proceeding.  At  a  min  mum.  I 
expect  it  to  be  an  enlightening  and  edu- 
cational txperience  for  us  all.  I  hope  we 
will  make  good  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
exain  ne  our  responsibilities  here  before 
the  public. 

The  members  of  the  committee  and 
invited  representatives  of  the  PubUc 
Wjrks  Committee  questioned  the  nomi-^ 
nee  at  Bieat  length  on  many  matters.  It 
is  mv  view  that  the  committee's  action 
in  recommend  ng  that  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  Hickel  nomination  is 
taken  in  accordance  With  our  constitu- 
tional obligations. 

It  is  my  judgment,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  shared  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  comm'ttee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  an  adequ.!:te 
hearing  record  has  been  made.  The 
length  of  the  proceedings  and  the  scope 
of  the  questioning  was  unusual.  But.  so 
were  many  of  the  factors  surrounding  the 
nomination.  The  committee  tried — and  I 
bslieve  was  successful — to  be  fair  to 
everyone  involved  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

By  long  established  custom— particu- 
larly with  regard  to  a  newly  elected 
President— the  Senate  has  followed  the 
practice  of  giving  the  President  his  Cabi- 
net, almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
are  the  individuals  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  his  principal  advisers.  He  is 
responsible  for  their  official  acts.  The 
Chief  Executive  is  entitled  to  exercise 
wide  latitude  in  their  selection. 

The  Senate  is  neither  required  nor  en- 
titled to  share  this  responsibility  with 
the  President. 

We  may  not  agree  with  the  views  of 
those  selected  by  the  President.  Indeed 
we  must  expect  there  will  be  some,  even 
considerable,  disagreement.  Senators 
may  believe  that  a  particular  nominee 
does  not  meet  a  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion or  competence  that  they  themselves 
would  set.  But  it  is  the  President,  not  the 
Senate,  who  must  set  the  standards  of 
qualification  and  competence  for  his 
principal  advisers. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  these 
are  the  President's  men  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  them,  barring  some  fla- 
grant error  or  abuse  of  his  prerogatives 
in  making  his  nominations. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Hickel  in 
accordance  with  the  Senate's  duties  and 
responsibilities,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee found  no  proper  grounds  on  which 
to  negate  the  President's  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  be  responsible  and 
accountable  for  the  administration  of  the 
executive  branch.  We  cannot  hold  him 
responsible  if  we  deny  him  his  choice  of 
lirincipal  advisors  for  less  than  over- 
riding cause.  It  was  on  this  basis.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  voted  in  committee  to 
recommend  that  the  Senate  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
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I  could  not  In  cotiscience  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  before  us  vote  against  his 
nomination.  I  have, no  hesitancy  in  urg- 
ing my  colleagues  to  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation. ! 

Mr.  President.  I  fcsk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  nomination. 

The  yeais  and  naiys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  record  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  concerning  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Honorable  Walter  Hickel 
to  be  Secretary  of  i  the  Interior.  I  have 
listened  to  and  reail  the  subsequent  de- 
bate and  dlscussioh  on  this  matter  in 
the  Senate.  i 

I  commend  the  I  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Jack90n,  smd  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commilitee  for  the  thorough 
examination  of  GoTemor  Hickel's  quali- 
fications to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  committee  carded  out  completely  its 
duty  to  examine  M^.  Hickel's  record  and 
I  of  his  qualifications, 
le  committee's  dili- 
te  objectivity  in  Its 
matter  of  Governor 


to  Inform  the  Sena 
and  I  appreciate 
gence  and   compl 
proceedings  on  th 


Hickel's  cgnfirmati^n. 

Lhave!  ceceived  a  great  amount  of  mail 
regarding  this  nomination.  All  of  it — 
both  from  Oklahoma  and  throughout  the 
country — has  been  running  about  95  per- 
cent against  Senatf  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Hickel. 

Among   other   t 
about  this  nomin 
conservation  and 
tion,  subjects  of  i 
smd  importance  to 


^ings,   I  am  worried 
!'s  views  concerning 
kir  and  water  pollu- 
jicresising  seriousness 
. ,_  all.  I  will  not  bur- 
den the  Record  wit^  all  of  the  communi- 
cations and  telegrams  I  have  received 
are    also    concerned 
about  these  subjects  and  Mr.  Hickel's 
views  on  them.  I  d<i,  however,  ask  unan- 

ttat    a    representative 

sampling  of  them  b  s  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  o  Ojection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  i  rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TTTLSA.  OltLA., 

January  20,  1969. 
Senator  Pred  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Suiting, 
Washinffton.  D.C.: 
We  urge  you  to  vc  te  against  the  appolnt- 
of  Walter  Hlc  eel  as  Secretary  of  In- 
]n  the  use  or  misuse  ol 
V  llderness.  wildlife,  not 
3f  Indians  and  Eskimos, 


ment 
terlor.  Errors  made 
natural    resources, 
to  mention  the  lives 


are  often  not  reversible.  Judging  from  Mr. 


Hickel's    background 


in ; 


Senator  Fred  R.  Harris 
Senate  Office  Buildi 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  vote  against 
performance  and 
Inconsistent  with  ap*olntment 


an:i 


Senator  Fred  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Buildinip 
Washington,  D.C. 

Strongly  urge  you 
matlon  of  Walter  lyckel 


tary.  This  man  by  his  actions  and  words  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  believe  in  nor 
support  the  conservation  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Robert  H.  RaRMAN,  M.D. 


„  and    his    own    public 

statements  regarding  pollution  and  conser- 
vation we  cannot  be  ieve  he  would  serve  the 
best  Interest  of  Amer  ca. 

Mr    Keith   Gildersleeve. 

Mri  I.  Lois  Briggs. 

Oklahoma  Cttt,  Okla. 


cjonflrmation  Hickel.  Past 
-conservation  attitude 


L.  P.  Bt.TTO.. 


OKLAfioMA  City,  Okla., 

January  20, 1969. 


to  vote  against  confir- 
as  Interior  Secre- 


Canton,  Okla., 
January  20,  1969. 
Senator  F'rko  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  oppose  confirmation  of  Hickel  as 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Roy  Haw. 

CtTSHiNG,  Okla., 

January  14,  1969. 
Senator  Pred  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Strongly  urge  you  oppose  confirmation  of 
Hickel  for  Secretary  of  Interior.  Letter  fol- 
lows. Attn.  Dennis  Brezino. 

Mrs.  Desmond  Istet. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 
January   20.  1969. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  oppose  consent  to  nomination  of  Wal- 
ter Hickel  as  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Selman. 

Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla., 

January   20.   1969. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Walter  J.  Hickel's  Ideas  concerning  ex- 
ploitation natural  resources  Is  contrary  to 
country's  long  range  Interests. 

Grant   R.   KiLPA-niicK. 
Neal  D.  Kilpatrick. 
KiTTT    Goodwin    Kino. 
Helxn  a.  Buckley. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 
January  20.  1969. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  you  oppose  Hickel's  appointment.  His 
opposition  to  conservation  principles  makes 
him  unfit  for  Job. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Cohen. 

Tulsa,  Okla.. 
January  16,  1969. 
Sir  :  1  am  depending  on  you  to  vote  against 
the   appointment  of  Gov.   Walter  Hickel   as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Respectfully, 

Florence  O.  Bcettner. 

Norman.  Okla., 
January  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  We  are  very  uneasy 
about  the  possible  appointment  of  Governor 
Hickel  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Our  nat- 
ural resources,  especially  our  wilderness,  can- 
not be  restored  by  legislation  once  It  is  de- 
stroyed. Please  do  not  endanger  these  treas- 
ures for  future  generations  by  approving  an 
Interior  Secretary  whose  intentions  are  un- 
clear. We  must  have  a  man  who,  while  trying 
to  be  reasonable,  realizes  that  too  much 
conservation  is  better  than  too  little. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Bumgarner. 


Norman.  Okla., 
January  15.  1969. 
Senator  Frh>  Harkis. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  and  I  don't  think  It  Is 
to  the  best  Interest  of  the  American  people 
for  him  to  become  Slecretary  of  Interior.  He 


seems  to  be  more  Interested  In  Industry, 
which  causes  more  pollution  to  air  and 
water,  than  conservation. 

The  affluent  American  people  are  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources, 
especially  the  forests  which  provide  the  ma- 
terial for  paper.  If  we  don't  reverse  the 
trend.  In  a  few  years,  we  shall  all  be  smoth- 
ered In  a  sea  of  discarded  paper. 
Respectfully, 

Mart  Lanothorp. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 
January  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Harris  :  It  appears  that  The 
Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel  should  not  be 
confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
rather  definitely  appears  that  this  man  Is  the 
worst  possible  choice,  and  the  worst  choice 
for  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  country 
has  ever  been  confronted  with. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  top 
attention,  knowing,  of  course,  that  you  know 
the  Imjwrtance  of  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Warren  L.  McConnico, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  shocked  to  hear  the  views 
of  Gov.  Hickel  of  Alaska,  Nixon's  appoint- 
ment for  Sec.  of  Interior,  on  pollution.  For 
the  sake  of  the  sur^'ival  of  our  planet,  please 
oppose  his  appointment. 

Mrs.  N.  RuNGE, 

Norman,  Okla. 

Muskogee,  Okla., 

January  20,  1969. 
Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  a  recent  article  written  by  columnists 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  titled  "New 
Secretary  Of  Interior  No  Friend  To  Eskimos 
and  Indians"  represents,  in  the  absence  of 
the  columnists  being  guilty  of  libel,  an  In- 
dictment against  the  character  of  Governor 
Hickel. 

Because  of  my  Interest  In  human  welfare 
and.  Indeed,  the  total  welfare  of  our  nation. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  will  make  an  In  depth  study  of 
Governor  Walter  Hickel's  qualifications  to 
serve  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  nation  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  making  a 
confirmation  decision. 

I  believe  our  nation  has  reached  a  pwlnt 
In  time  where  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  na- 
tional leaders  to  be  above  reproach  in  the 
process  of  demonstrating  appropriate  feel- 
ings, actions  and  interests  for  the  welfare  of 
all  Americans.  I  believe  further  that  this  will 
do  much  to  eliminate  the  detrimental  Incon- 
sistencies which  have  been  Injected  into  our 
democracy  for  so  long  by  self-centered.  In- 
competent and  bigoted  people  placed  in 
leadership  positions. 

Your  Interest  In  and  consideration  of  my 
plea  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Tommy  Jackson. 

Norman.  Okla., 
January  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  will  have  Jurisdiction 
over  much  of  which  Is  not  now  administered 
under  the  "Multiple  Use  Concept".  Land  in 
National  Parks,  and  land  upon  which  our 
wildlife  is  sustained. 
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There  is  a  definite  difference  in  his  phil- 
osophical thinking  of  the  Wildlife  Act  and 
our  National  Park  System. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  think- 
ing regarding  his  qualifications  before  he  is 
presented  for  confirmation. 

Any  comment  to  me  personally,  I  would 
appreciate. 

Sincerely, 

S.  Don  Wilson. 

Reference:  His  interview  with  Washington 
post  December  18.  1968,  and  his  commente. 

Prague.  Okla.. 
January  17.  1969. 
US.  Senator  Fred  Harris. 

Dear  Sni:  I  am  asking  you  to  take  a  good 
look  &  Study  of  Walter  Hickel  before  you 
vote  to  confirm  him  as  Secy,  of  The  Interior. 

Yours  truly, 

EIrnestSala. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
know  of  my  long-standing  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  improving  the  lives  of 
American  Indians  and  Eskimos.  There 
is  much  apprehensiveness  about  Mr. 
Hickel's  attitudes  on  this  subject.  For 
example,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
one  of  several  letters  I  have  received  from 
American  Indians  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ardmore,  Okla.. 
January  15, 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  one  half  blood  Chicka- 
saw Indian,  Horned  in  Pickens  County,  Now 
Love  County  Oklahoma.  Year  1891. 

I  know  quite  a  number  of  Indians  In  The 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Nation  and  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  them. 

We  have  a  very  good  progrtim  started  in 
the  Indian  Country  and  Just  started  good, 
we  would  hate  to  see  it  changed  up. 

We  are  all  interested  in  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  I  have  not  found  that  is 
one  Indian  satisfied  with  the  appointment 
of  the  man  that  the  President  Elect  is  trying 
to  put  in  office. 

Would  like  to  see  some  one  that  will  help 
carry  on  this  program  that  is  well  under  way. 
Yours  truly, 

Samuel  L.  Wallace. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  all  other 
things  being  satisfactory,  I  basically  be- 
lieve that  a  President  should  be  able  to 
choose  his  own  Cabinet.  But,  if  the  con- 
stitutional "advice  and  consent"  powers 
of  the  Senate  are  to  be  effective,  Senators 
must  exercise  their  careful  and  individ- 
ual judgment  of  each  nomination.  Thus, 
though  I  assume  this  nomination  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  must  vote 
against  it  in  order  to  express  my  concerns 
and  the  concerns  of  so  many  people  who 
have  contacted  me,  hoping  that  as  Mr. 
Hickel  takes  on  these  new  responsibilities 
he  may  do  so  with  due  regard  for  the 
views  which  have  been  voiced  on  these 
and  other  subjects  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  stir- 
ring, eloquent  message  came  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  San  Diego  scien- 
tist. He  wrote: 

I  am  a  geologist  who  has  a  great  apprecia- 
tion for  clear  skies  and  untracked  wilder- 
ness. I  would  like  to  pass  this  heritage  on 
to  my  sons. 

I  realize  that  this  nation  has  a  great  need 
to  develop  its  natural  resources.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  can  be  done  without  significantly 
disturbing  the  balance  of  nature  or  laying 
waste  to  our  vanishing  wilderness  areaa. 


He  expressed  what  he  called  his  "con- 
siderable concern"  over  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Hickel. 

I  share  his  concern.  So  do  thousands 
of  other  conservationist-minded  Call- 
fornlans  who  have  communicated  to  me 
by  letters,  telegrams,  phone  calls,  and 
personal  visits  urging  me  to  vote  against 
confirmation  of  Governor  Hickel. 

I  was  concerned  when  Governor 
Hickel's  nomination  was  first  announced. 
But  I  withheld  final  judgment  until  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee had  concluded  its  hearings. 

I  spent  last  night  reading  the  exten- 
sive transcripts  of  those  hearings.  My 
doubts  about  Mr.  Hickel's  appointment 
have  been  multiplied,  rather  than  re- 
duced, and  my  concern  has  been  com- 
pounded. 

I  have  reluctantly  concluded  that  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  is  not  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  named.  He 
lacks  the  experience,  the  interest,  or  the 
outlook  of  a  strongly  devoted  conserva- 
tionist. 

And.  as  a  San  Mateo  couple  wired  me : 

California,  even  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  needs  a  strongly  devoted  con- 
servationist for  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Governor  Hickel  is,  from  all  accounts, 
a  successful  businessman  and  an  able 
administrator.  He  could,  in  my  opinion, 
fill  admirably  any  of  a  number  of  top 
governmental  positions.  But  not  that  of 
the  Nation's  No.  1  conservationist,  the 
people's  trustee  for  the  total  environ- 
ment whose  Cabinet  post,  to  quote  a  San 
Francisco  constituent,  "affects  the  future 
health  and  well-being  of  every  American 
citizen." 

As  a  man  and  wife  in  Manhattan 
Beach  pointed  out: 

His  past  record  and  current  statements, 
do  not  make  clear  that  he  would  manage  the 
nation's  lUnlted  natural  resources  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  Americans.  All  of  us  have  the 
right  to  unpolluted  atmosphere,  lakes  and 
streams. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  immediate, 
wholehearted,  and  dedicated  efforts  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  protect  our  unique 
heritages  of  land  and  water.  It  is  the 
legitimate  right  of  future  generations 
that  they  find  their  heritage  preserved 
rather  than  irrevocably  ruined  and  de- 
spoiled. 

The  fear  of  the  irrevocable  damage 
that  might  be  done  our  natural  resources 
by  an  insensitive  Secretary  runs  through 
many  messages  that  have  come  to  me. 
This  is  most  perceptively  stated  in  a  tele- 
gram from  a  man  in  Atherton.  He  warns: 
Except  at  enormous  costs  and  over  a  long 
time,  the  destruction  of  natural  resources  Is 
usually  Irreversible. 


I  agree. 

A  felled  redwood  cannot  be  righted  and 
restored  to  life.  A  vanishing  species  can- 
not be  revived  once  it  is  made  extinct.  It 
takes  years  to  cleanse  polluted  waters.  In 
some  places  in  our  Nation  the  air  may 
never  again  be  fresh. 

Once  our  beaches,  our  lakes,  our  moun- 
tains, our  wildernesses  have  been  opened 
to  commercial  development,  they  can 
never  be  fully  restored  to  their  natural 
state  and  their  legacy  of  beauty  is  forever 
lost. 

It  is  important  to  note,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  Governor  Hickel  really  under- 


stands this,  that  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  environment  Is  not  simply  an 
esthetic  concern.  Serious  scientists  have 
suggested  that  the  ecological  imbalance 
caused  by  human  mismanagement  of  our 
environment  may  threaten  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  human  species. 

A  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
clearly  perceive  the  enormity  of  the  en- 
vironmental problem  mankind  faces.  Yet 
it  is  in  that  very  area  that  Governor 
Hickel  appears  most  unprepared. 

Last  Thursday,  In  response  to  a 
thoughtful  question  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  the  Gov- 
ernor's philosophy  on  the  environmental 
problem.  Governor  Hickel  made  a  hesi- 
tant uncertain  response  about  oceanic 
research  that  convinced  me  that  he  has 
no  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  ecology. 

The  question  was  clear  and  precise. 
It  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  potential  Interior  Secretary  to  rally 
the  American  people  for  a  crucial  strug- 
gle against  the  smudge  and  smog,  poi- 
sons and  industrial  wastes,  pollutants 
and  exploitations  that  are  befouling  and 
despoiling  our  good  earth  for  generations 
to  come.  Instead,  Governor  Hickel  talked 
about  research  in  growing  food  on  the 
Continental  Shelf— a  vital  matter,  but 
a  quite  different  one. 

I  am  afraid  that  Governor  Hickel,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  would  be 
tempted  to  remove  the  reins  from  un- 
limited private  exploitation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  he  would  do  so 
in  order  to  further  his  own  Interests.  I 
do  not  charge  him  with  that.  Rather,  I 
fear  he  would  tend  to  favor  freer  com- 
mercial exploitation  in  the  belief  that 
doing  so  would  further  the  national 
interest. 

That  Is  the  view,  I  believe,  that  con- 
stitutes the  danger  he  would  bring  to  his 
ofBce  and  to  our  Nation. 

I  must  vote  against  Governor  Hickel's 
confirmation.  I  do  so  regretfully.  I  regret 
having  to  vote  against  a  man  personally 
selected  by  President  Nixon,  whom  I  wish 

well. 

There  are  many  conservationists  in 
the  Republican  Party,  like  Thomas 
Kuchel  and  Rogers  Morton,  who  are 
eminently  qualified  for  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  whom  I  could 
have  enthusiastically  supported. 

I  have  supported  all  the  other  nomina- 
tions that  President  Nixon  has  placed 
before  the  Senate.  But  I  cannot  approve 
Mr.  Hickel. 

I  agree  with  a  lady  in  Palo  Alto  who 
says  simply  that  'he  does  not  understand 
the  job." 

If  he  becomes  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, I  pray  that  he  proves  me  wrong. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  compiled  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Interior,  it  is  my 
intention,  with  reservations,  to  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  Honorable  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  earlier  expressed  my  concern  over 
Governor  Hickel's  nomination  because  of 
the  implications  of  statements  he  made 
on  conservation  and  water  pollution  dur- 
ing a  press  conference  on  December  18, 
1968.  During  the  committee  hearings, 
however,  he  pledged  support  of  the  1966 
Water  Quality  Act,  and  asserted  there  Is 
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an  absolute  necessity  to  protect  the  de- 
sired quality  of  ouj-  environment.  He  also 
endorsed  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the 
Wild  Rivers  Act.    : 

As  for  his  earner  statement  that  he 
was  opposed  to  donservation  solely  for 
the  sake  of  conservation,  he  explained 
at  the  hearings  that  he  was  referring 
primarily  to  Alaska.  He  said  millions  of 
board  feet  of  timper  there  were  rotting 
for  not  being  harvested.  Ir-  addition,  he 
has  agreed  to  dispose  of  certain  stocks, 
and  to  Instruct  th^  trustees  of  his  family 
owned  businesses  to  refrain  from  doing 
business  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Moreover,  he  has  in  mind  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  leading  conservationist — re- 
portedly Mr.  Rusiell  Train,  president  of 
the  Conservation  ]  ''oundation — to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Governor  Hickel's  unfortunate  earlier 
statements  perhaps  stem  from  the  fact 
that  his  home  sjtate,  largely  undevel- 
oped, has  not  beeiji  the  victim  of  the  en- 
vironmental polhition  problems  which 
are  becoming  so  critical  in  the  more 
populous  areas  ol  the  United  States.  I 
hope  thj  nominee  now  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  comij  ig  to  grips  with  these 
problems,  and  thiit  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  continue  to  exert  vigor- 
ous leadership  In  this  area  of  national 
concern. 

In  considering  i  lomlnees  for  the  Cabi- 
net, one  must  rec  agnize  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  t(i  every  favorable  pre- 
sumption. As  was  pointed  out  yesterday, 
there  is  an  establL  ihed  tradition  that  the 
Senate  will  accoid  a  President  a  free 
hand  m  the  selection  of  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  Only  elgit  such  appointments 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  the 
Nation's  history. 

The  committee,  headed  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, is  to  be  CO  nmended  for  its  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  nominee  and 
his  qualifications.  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  committie's  judgment  in  this 
matter,  with  the  hope  that  Governor 
Hickel  will  familiarize  himself  quickly 
with  the  extent  ol  environmental  pollu- 
tion, and  take  afflimative  action  to  abate 
it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  after  care- 
fully examining  tlie  record  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insuli  ir  Affairs  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  of  Alsis- 
ka,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have 
decided  to  suppor ;  the  recommendation 
of  a  majority  of  ;he  members  that  the 
nomination  be  onfirmcd.  Because  of 
various  questions  \  rhich  have  been  raised, 
both  in  the  public  press  and  in  the  com- 
mittee, about  the  wisdom  and  even  the 
propriety  of  this  c  loice,  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  i  lecision  in  this  matter. 
In  view  of  the  significance  of  this  ap- 
pointment, let  m(  set  forth  briefly  the 
reasons  why  I  bel  eve  the  Senate  should 
approve  the  nomir  ation. 

Both  long-exist  ng  custom  and  sound 
administrative  pn^tice  uphold  the  view 
that  the  Presideni  of  the  United  States 
should  be  allows  1  wide  discretion  in 
choosing  his  chie'  subordinate  offlcers. 
Only  on  very  rare  jccasions  has  the  Sen- 
ate questioned  the  freedom  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  w  thout  opposition  the 
heads  of  the  execu  tive  departments.  This 


is  especially  true  with  respect  to  nomina- 
tions submitted  by  a  new  incoming  Pres- 
ident. There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  permitting  a  new  administration,  en- 
trusted recently  by  the  electorate  with 
the  responsibilities  of  ofiBce,  to  translate 
expressed  public  will  into  positive  action 
through  top  leadership  of  its  own  desig- 
nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  carrying  out  its 
constitutional  power  to  "advise  and  con- 
sent," the  Senate  has  a  clear  mandate 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  qualifications 
of  any  candidate  submitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  its  consideration.  In  exercising 
this  duty,  the  Senate  must  carefully  and 
impartially  evaluate  all  available  evi- 
dence about  the  nominee,  both  favorable 
and  otherwise.  Certainly  if  there  is  posi- 
tive proof  that  an  individual  has  definite 
cliaracter  deficiencies  or  a  past  record 
which  would  indicate  beyond  doubt  his 
unfitness  for  a  post  of  high  resfxjnsibility. 
the  Senate  should  reject  such  a  nomina- 
tion. 

No  Senator  would  ever  knowingly  give 
his  consent  to  an  appointee  who  had  been 
proven  guilty  of  serious  offenses  against 
the  state  or  his  fellow  man.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  however,  despite  nu- 
merous charges  which  have  appeared  in 
print  and  elsewhere,  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  and  the  re- 
sponses to  numerous  questions  have  not 
convinced  me  that  the  nominee  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  manner  which  would 
merit  rejection  by  the  Senate  in  light 
of  the  overriding  precedent  of  permitting 
the  President  wide  latitude  in  choosing 
those  he  desires  to  serve  in  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Some  have  raised  serious  objections 
which  appear  to  be  based  solely  on  the 
attitudes,  knowledge,  experience  and 
understanding  of  the  candidate.  While  I 
agree  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  be  a  man  who  fully  comprehends 
the  priority  which  the  Nation  must  place 
on  protecting  and  preserving  our  natural 
resources,  the  hearings  provide  no  pre- 
ponderant evidence  demonstrating  con- 
clusively that  Mr.  Hickel  would  be  re- 
miss in  carrying  out  this  responsibility 
if  it  were  entrusted  to  him.  More  impor- 
tantly, final  authority  and  responsibility 
for  exercising  the  discretionary  powers 
vested  in  the  Secretary  must  rest  in  the 
Presidency  itself.  Any  major  policy,  de- 
cision or  regulation  emanating  from  the 
Secretary  must  bear  the  imprint  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  credit 
or  blame  for  these  policy  determinations 
will  inevitably  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  administration  itself. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  tasks  confronting  the 
man  who  will  head  the  Department  of 
Interior.  As  the  chief  conservator  of  our 
vast  store  of  natural  resources,  admin- 
istrator of  millions  of  acres  of  public 
lands,  supervisor  of  our  national  parks 
and  monuments,  and  director  of  rela- 
tions with  Indian  Americans,  the  new 
Secretary  will  undoubtedly  exert  con- 
siderable influence  over  policies  which 
will  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  for 
generations  to  come.  In  all  candor,  there 
are  certain  activities  and  attitudes  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  perspective 
nominee  which  concern  me  greatly.  In 
light  of  my  particular  concern  relative 
to  the  entire  matter  of  conservation  and 


natural  resources,  it  would  have  seemed 
wiser  to  have  appointed  a  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior  with  abundant  past  experi- 
ence and  an  enthusiastic  commitment  to 
this  cause.  However,  this  decision  rests 
with  the  new  President. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  committee 
will  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  I  intend  to  conduct  a  similar 
vigil  personally.  The  problems  confront- 
ing my  State  and  our  Nation  involving 
both  air  and  water  pollution,  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and 
our  unique  natural  habitats  are  of  such 
extreme  importance  to  a  Nation  that  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  population  density 
that  no  one  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  relax  this  vigil  for  even  a 
moment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  weeks,  there  has  been  much  de- 
bate over  the  confirmation  of  Walter  J. 
Hickel  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Out 
of  this  debate  has  emerged  the  picture 
of  a  man  deeply  committed  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  His 
statement  before  the  Interior  Committee, 
coupled  with  his  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  by  the  members,  evidences  a  ca- 
pacity to  deal  openly,  candidly,  and  ob- 
jectively with  the  problems  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  He  evaded  no 
questions.  He  cooperated  fully  with  the 
chairman  and  committee  members.  Al- 
though interrogated  at  times  on  sub- 
jects totally  irrelevant  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, Governor  Hickel  nevertheless  co- 
operated fully. 

As  so  ably  stated  by  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Jackson  : 

The  President  Is  entitled  to  have  the  men 
he  has  nominated  for  his  cabinet  barring 
some  flagrant  error  or  abuse  of  his  preroga- 
tives in  making  the  nominations  ...  A  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  found  no  proper 
grounds  on  which  to  negate  the  President's 
choice. 

Governor  Hickel  has  evidenced  those 
qualifications  essential  to  the  successful 
administration  of  our  established  na- 
tional programs.  His  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  conservation  are  outstand- 
ing, as  will  be  apparent  from  an  exami- 
nation of  his  record.  This  record  amply 
shows  his  efforts  to  promote  the  efiQcient 
use  of  natural  resources,  the  assurance 
of  adequate  resource  development  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fu- 
ture and,  of  prime  importance,  the  dis- 
couragement of  wasteful  exploitation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Additionally,  his  record  reflects  his 
awareness  of  the  need  for  the  orderly 
development  of  recreational  facilities, 
having  instituted  where  feasible  pro- 
grams for  immediate  use  while  consider- 
ing the  long-range  needs  of  a  compre- 
hensive program.  His  achievements  in 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  are  exemplary.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  Governor  Hickel  has  demon- 
strated through  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments —  accomplished  in  cooperation 
with  the  private  sector,  his  own  State 
government,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— his  thorough  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  programs  entrusted  to 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  nomi- 
nation of  this  highly  qualified  appointee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Piesldent,  during  the  debate  on  the 
nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hickel  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  I  mentioned 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Mineral  Resources,  John 
M.  Kelly.  I  stated  that,  according  to 
the  record,  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  con- 
firmed with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  make  a  gift  of  his  stock  in  the 
Elk  Oil  Co.,  a  wholly  owned  family  com- 
pany, to  his  four  minor  children,  and 
that  he  would  continue  to  operate  his 
producing  properties  on  State  and  pri- 
vate land  through  his  staff.  I  also  indi- 
cated that  he  intended  to  divest  himself 
of  his  Federal  leases. 

I  repeat.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Kelly's  sit- 
uation only  by  way  of  an  example  of 
how  the  Interior  Committee  has  ap- 
proached this  matter  in  the  past.  I  have 
never  heard  from  any  person.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  in  business  or  other- 
wise, one  word  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
performance  in  office.  He  was  a  credit  to 
that  office  and  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Last  Friday  afternoon.  Mr.  Kelly 
visited  the  chairman  and  me.  and  ad- 
vised us  that  he  had  divested  himself  of 
all  of  his  holdings  and  operations  as  an 
independent  oil  producer  within  90  days 
of  taking  office.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
change  in  his  plans.  Mr.  Kelly  furnished 
to  the  chairman  and  me  a  letter  which 
sets  forth  the  situation  as  It  existed. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  record 
might  be  clear  on  the  matter,  I  as'i  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  dated  January  24.  1969,  from 
John  M.  Kelly  to  Chairman  Jackson,  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kelly  dated 
January  24,   1969.  addressed  to  myself. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C. 

January  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  When  the  Senate 
on  January  22,  1969  was  considering  the 
nomination  of  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  of 
Alaska  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  Congressional  Record  shows  that  Senator 
Allott  of  Colorado  discussed  the  situation 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy.  I  was  that 
Assistant  Secretary. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  made  by  Senator  Allott  when 
he  stated. 

"He  was  Assistant  Secretary  In  charge  of 
oil  and  mineral  resources.  I  have  never  heard 
from  any  p>erson.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
in  business  or  otherwise,  one  word  of  criti- 
cism of  that  man's  actions  while  he  wa« 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  did  a 
fine  Job. 

"At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  was 
a  consulting  mining  engineer  and  geologist, 
and  an  Independent  oil  producer  and  driller 
as  an  Individual.  He  was  President  of  the 
Elk  OH  Company,  a  wholly  owned  family 
business.  This  was  In  addition  to  being  a 
producer  and  a  driller  as  an  Individual.  That 
company  was  primarily  a  royalty  company. 
He  was  mineral  adviser  to  the  New  Mexico 
State  Land  Office.  Mr.  Kelly  proposed  to  make 
a  gift  of  the  stock  of  the  Elk  Oil  Co..  to  his 
four  minor  children.  He  made  Mr.  James  T. 


Jennings,  his  personal  attorney,  the  custo- 
dian of  it  for  the  children.  If  the  court  ap- 
proved. According  to  the  hearing  record  his 
own  staff  did  continue  to  op>erate  his  indi- 
vidual business  as  a  producer  of  oil  on  State 
and  fee  lands — not  Federal  lands,  now — 
through  his  staff,  but  his  Federal  properties 
were  to  be  divested.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  required  in  this  instance.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  Is  clear  to  everyone  who  may  hear 
it  but  when  we  got  through  confirmation  of 
these  people,  the  committee,  at  least  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
goes  through  his  portfolio  and  if  there  are 
any  stocks  In  there  thnt  might  possibly  re- 
sult in  a  conflict  of  interest,  we  ask  that  a 
man  divest  himself  of  these  things.  We  agree 
unanimously  and  we  never  have  any  diffi- 
culty. Under  Mr.  Kelly's  direction  were  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Oil  Import  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Mineral  Exploration,  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  and  the 
Office  of  Geography.  Now.  I  repeat.  I  use  this 
only  as  an  example  of  how  we  have  ap- 
proached this  matter  and  to  put  it  in  Its 
proper  context,  because  Mr.  Kelly  served  for 
4  years  until  June  30,  1965,  and  I  have  never 
heard  one  word  of  criticism  of  anything  he 
did." 

However,  I  believe  that  I  should  clarify 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  to  Senator  Allott  the  full  extent 
of  my  divestiture  of  personal  and  corporate 
interests  when  I  assumed  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of   the  Interior. 

Senator  Allott  Is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Committee  approved  and  the  Senate  con- 
firmed my  nomination  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  would  sell  my  holdings  of  oil  and 
mining  company's  stock  and  that  Mrs.  Kelly 
and  I  would  make  a  gift  to  our  minor  chil- 
dren of  all  of  our  Interest  In  the  Elk  Oil 
Company,  a  wholly  owned  family  corpora- 
tion. The  corporate  stock  sales  were  made 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  With  ref- 
erence to  Elk  Oil  Co.,  our  stock  interest 
was  given  to  an  Irrevocable  trust  created  for 
our  four  minor  children  and  the  trust  then 
elected  Mr.  Jennings  as  President  and  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  Corporation.  Neither 
Mrs.  Kelly  nor  myself  have  held  any  stock 
or  other  type  of  ownership  Interest  In  the 
Elk  Oil  Company  since  June  1961  through 
this  date. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  made  in 
my  nomination  hearing  on  March  27,  1961 
that  I  would  dispose  of,  by  sale,  all  my  hold- 
ings and  operations  on  Federal  leases  but 
that  I  would  continue  the  ownership  of  my 
holdings  on  State  and  fee  lands  as  an  in- 
dependent operator,  said  operations  to  be 
carried  on  by  my  superintendent  and  staff 
in  New  Mexico. 

After  my  confirmation.  Senator  Ander- 
son, who  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  that  time,  and  I  discussed  the  pro- 
cedures that  I  should  follow  In  making 
my  divestitures.  With  particular  reference 
to  my  holdings  and  operations  as  an  Inde- 
pendent oil  producer,  he  suggested  that  I 
divest  myself  completely,  by  sale,  of  all  of 
my  operations  Irrespective  of  the  mineral 
ownership  of  the  land,  be  It  Federal,  State 
or  fee.  He  stated  that  this  would  remove 
all  possible  claims  or  doubts  that  could  be 
made  against  decisions  that  I  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  agreed  to  follow  this  good  advice 
and  sold,  within  ninety  days,  all  of  my  oil 
and   gas   holdings   and   operations. 

During  the  period  that  I  served  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  did  not  hold, 
own  or  apply  for  or  operate  any  oil,  gas  or 
mineral  lease  on  Federal,  State  or  any  other 
type  of  lands.  Nor  did  I  purchase  stock  or 
hold  interests  In  companies  that  operated  in 
the  mineral  areas. 

I  will  appreciate  your  placing  this  letter 
into  the  official  record  of  the  Committee  and 


the  Senate  In  order  that  the  record  will  show 
that  the  references  to  my  ownership  of  se- 
curities or  personal  operations  that  could 
have  possibly  resulted  In  a  conflict  of  Interest 
were  fully  satisfied  by  my  complete  divesti- 
ture of  these  holdings. 
Respectfully, 

John  M.  Kelly. 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  24, 1969. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  am  sending  the 
enclosed  letter  to  Senator  Jackson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  with 
the  request  that  It  be  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  feel  that  this  letter  fully 
clarifies  the  dispositions  that  I  made  at  the 
time  I  took  office  of  holdings  that  could  have 
possibly  resulted  In  a  conflict  of  interest. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  remarks 
that  you  made  about  my  performance  as  As- 
sistant  Secretary    of    the    Interior. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Kelly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senat3  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Walter 
J.  Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  East- 
land). If  lie  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea.  "  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called*.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mi-.  Dirksen).  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff).  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eagleton  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <  Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Dirk- 
sen) is  necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  16,  as  follows* 
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So  the  nomination  was  conflrmed. 

Mr.  JACKSONJ  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  JMr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  moticp  on  the  table. 

The  motion  tq  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  J 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirtnation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. [ 

The  PRESIDIBTG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sq  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEiD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  nomina^ons  at  the  desk  from 
the  Committee  pn  Finance.  I  ask  that 
both  nomlnatloni,  which  were  reported 
earlier  today,  be  considered  en  bloc  be- 
cause they  are  bqth  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The     PRESIDING 
nominations  will 


OFFICER, 
be  stated. 


The 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

The  assistant  li  (glslatlve  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Piul  A.  Volcker,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Uider  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs;  and  the 
nomination  of  Tharls  E.  Walker,  of 
Connecticut,  to  \)e  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDHjTG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIEId.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confiri^atlon  of  these  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  strain  on  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  today  on  other  matters,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  In  legisla- 
tive session,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  time,  or  before  if  there 
is  no  further  morning  business,  we  turn 
in  executive  session  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Packard  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  GUN  KILLS  INOCULATION 
PAINS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  which  describes  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  made  by  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Hingson  to  world  health.  Dr.  Hingson  is 
the  ingenious  man  who  Invented  a  "gun 
for  peace,"  a  jet  Injector  which  is  a  gun- 
like  device  that  will  administer  to  people 
throughout  the  world  inoculations 
against  epidemic  diseases.  By  helping  to 
prevent  diseases  which  ravage  men  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Dr.  Hingson  has 
made  a  historic  contribution  to  world 
peace  and  well-being. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled, 
"  Peace  Gun'  Kills  Inoculation  Pains," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
October  6,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Peaci  Gun"  ifn.iji  Inoculation  Pains — Jet 

Injector  Can  Administtb  Vaccines  With- 

otrr  Needle 

In  Nicaragua  It  Is  called  "plstola  de  la 
paz,"  In  Nigeria  "Ibon  alafla"  and  In  India  It 
Is  known  as  "shantl  kl  banduk." 

Translated,  the  words  all  mean  "gun  of 
peace,"  or  the  Jet  Injector,  which  Is  a  gun- 
Uke  device  that  administers  painless  Injec- 
tions without  needles. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  Jet  Injector  has 
been  used  increasingly  In  the  worldwide  bat- 
tle against  epidemic  diseases.  Millions  are 
being  Inoculated  every  day  against  smallpox, 
malaria,  polio,  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

Last  year,  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  began  an  eight-year  Joint 
campaign  to  vaccinate  1.5  billion  people 
throughout  the  world  against  smallpox  using 
Jet  Injectors. 

The  man  behind  the  gun's  development  Is 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Hingson,  a  55-year-old  tall, 
soft-spoken   Alabamlan. 

on.  ENTERS  HAND 

In  1938,  when  Dr.  Hingson  was  an  Intern  at 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  on  Staten 
Island,  he  came  across  an  odd  case.  A  seaman 
suffered  from  a  badly  swollen  hand,  which, 
when  lanced,  produced  about  a  tablespoon 
of  black  liquid.  Dr.  Hingson  found  that  oil 
had  entered  the  man's  hand  as  a  result  of  his 
having  held  a  high-pressure  hose  that  must 
have  had  a  tiny  leak. 

He  recalled  a  principle  In  France  In  1868, 
that  a  needle  could  be  eliminated  through 
the  use  of  a  high  velocity  spring  system.  By 
1946,  he  had,  with  the  help  of  engineers, 


developed  the  first  working  model  of  a  Jet 
Injector. 

The  gun  la  entirely  spring-powered,  and 
operates  somewhat  like'  an  automobile  jack. 
The  spring  Is  compressed,  creating  two  tons 
of  pressure  per  square  Inch.  When  the  spring 
is  released,  air  Is  pushed  out  rapidly,  like  a 
piston. 

If  vaccine  and  a  plunger  are  put  Inside  the 
"Jack"  and  ejected  through  a  tiny  hole,  the 
vaccine  will  enter  the  body,  forming  a  little 
puddle  beneath  the  skin.  Since  the  hole  Is 
the  size  of  a  mosquito's  nose,  the  pressure  is 
reduced  enough,  to  about  11  grams,  Just 
piercing  the  skin,  although  the  Jets  can  be 
adjusted  to  shoot  vaccine  Into  muscle  tissue 
as  well. 

MIXED    with    anesthetic 

The  entire  process  is  so  rapid  that  It  Is 
painless.  The  vaccine  enters  the  body  at  a 
speed  of  700  miles  an  hour.  Sometimes  an 
anesthetic  can  be  mixed  with  the  vaccine  so 
that  even  a  sleeping  baby  would  not  feel  the 
Inoculation. 

In  1958  Dr.  Hingson  realized  the  Jet  In- 
jectors could  be  used  for  mass  immunization 
projects.  He  and  a  group  of  volunteer  doc- 
tors, supported  by  several  religious  organiza- 
tions, formed  what  soon  became  known  as 
The  Brother's  Brother  Foundation,  with 
headquarters  In  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Foundation  has 
vaccinated  over  6  million  people  throughout 
the  world.  The  doctors  donate  their  time  and 
pay  their  own  transportation  costs.  Drug 
companies  often  donate  or  sell  vaccines  at 
half  price.  All  their  operating  funds  are  from 
donations  and  money  from  speeches  given 
by  the  200  doctors  of  the  organization. 

Dr.  Hlngson's  group  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that,  by  using  Jet  injectors,  vaccines 
may  be  diluted  and  still  be  effective. 

DOSES   ALWAYS    UNIPORM 

"Millions  of  viruses  are  injected  In  a  shot," 
he  explained,  "  but  only  one  needs  to  take. 
With  needles,  doses  vary  too  much  to  dilute 
safely.  With  the  gun,  doses  are  always  uni- 
form." 

By  diluting  his  vaccines.  Dr.  Hingson  said, 
he  can  stretch  each  dollar's  worth  of  vaccine 
ten  times. 

The  peace  guns  cost  from  (120  for  a  small 
hand  model  to  $1,300  for  motor  types  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Hingson  said,  but  are  sold 
for  a  little  less  in  Prance,  Sweden  and  Brit- 
ain where  they  are  also  manufactured. 

The  larger  models  were  designed  with  mo- 
tors so  that  doctors  would  not  get  blisters 
from  vaccinating  thousands  of  people  In  one 
day.  Also,  the  larger  guns  can  be  fitted  with 
bottles  or  tanks  to  hold  up  to  one  million 
doses  of  vaccine. 

The  Brother's  Brother  Foundation  Is  now 
operating  primarily  In  Central  America,  Dr. 
Hingson  explained,  because  it  Is  In  "our  own 
backyard.' 

Dr.  Hingson,  who  Is  presently  taking  up 
a  new  p>ost  as  professor  of  anesthesiology  and 
public  health  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine,  is  also  well  known  for 
developing  a  technique  for  painless  child- 
birth in  the  early  l940's. 
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A  BRIDGE  TO  RUSSIA'S  JEWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  small 
but  significant  breach  was  made  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  which  has  cut  ofif  the  nearly 
3  million  Soviet  Jews  from  their  brethren 
abroad,  when  the  chief  rabbi  of  Moscow, 
Rabbi  Yehuda  Leib  Levin,  visited  the 
United  States. 

This  was  the  first  visit  of  a  Soviet  Jew- 
ish rabbi  to  the  United  States  since  the 
Russian  Revolution  50  years  ago,  al- 
though the  Soviets  had  permitted  repre- 
sentatives of  other  religious  faiths  to 
visit  this  Nation  on  several  occasions. 

Rabbi   Arthur   Schneler,    the   distin- 


guished spiritual  leader  of  the  Park  East 
Synagogue  in  New  York  City,  has  written 
a  perceptive  article  on  Rabbi  Levin's  visit 
to  the  United  States,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  December  24,  1968,  issue  of 
Look.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  coupled 
with  the  hope,  as  Rabbi  Schneler  states 
in  his  article,  that  a  new  time  for  the 
Soviet  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  may  be 
at  hand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bridge  to  Russia's  Jews 
(By  Rabbi  Arthur  Schneler) 

The  visit  this  year  of  Rabbi  Yehuda  Leib 
Levin,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Moscow,  to  the 
United  States  signals  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day,  the  opening  of  two-way  communica- 
tions l>etween  the  world's  largest  Jewish  com- 
munities. Until  now,  the  Russian  Jewish  com- 
munity of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  isolated 
from  us.  If  visits  like  this  continue,  these 
contacts  can  lead  to  a  general  Improvement 
in  the  lives  of  three  million  Soviet  Jews. 

When  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966  as 
the  head  of  the  interfaith  Appeal  of  Con- 
science Foundation,  to  meet  with  Christian 
and  Jewish  religious  leaders,  I  found  the  Jews 
there  lacking  many  privileges  given  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  and  the  Baptists.  When  I  went 
back  last  year,  I  found  things  a  bit  improved 
for  Russian  Jews.  Matzah  was  available, 
10,000  prayer  books  were  being  printed,  and 
fears  that  a  Stalin-Khrushchev  repression 
might  recur  had  abated. 

I  consider  Rabbi  Levin's  visit  significant 
because,  for  the  first  time  in  50  years,  a  rabbi 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Russian  Government.  Al- 
though churchmen  had  traveled  abroad,  no 
rabbi  had  done  so  since  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. 

Rabbi  Levin  Is  the  spiritual  leader  of  Mos- 
cow's Central  Synagogue  and  the  only  rabbi 
for  Moscow's  500,000  Jews.  Since  Jewish  com- 
munities in  the  Soviet  Union  function  Inde- 
pendently, Rabbi  Levin  could  only  speak  for 
the  Central  Synagogue.  He  did  point  out, 
however,  that  he  "shared  the  aspirations"  of 
Soviet  Jews,  who  are  considered  not  only  as 
a  religious  group  but  also  as  one  of  the 
country's  120  nationalities. 

At  first,  his  visit  to  the  U.S.  evoked 
considerable  confusion.  Some  people  thought 
that  the  Rabbi  was  Just  a  carrier  of  Soviet 
propaganda.  When  he  first  arrived.  Rabbi 
Levin  addressed  a  meeting  at  Hunter  Colleoie 
In  New  York.  He  told  his  audience  that  there 
was  no  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  of  his  listeners  Jeered  and  booed.  This 
patriarch  of  74  was  crushed  by  the  hostile 
reaction. 

Rabbi  Levin  is  not  a  tool  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Anti-Semitism  as  such  Is  outlawed 
by  the  Soviet  Constitution.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  classical  antl-Semltlsm.  The 
problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  really  one  of  forced 
assimilation.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  society 
In  which,  for  50  years,  no  one  under  18  has 
been  permitted  to  receive  any  religious  In- 
struction. For  several  generations,  young  Jews 
have  had  no  exposure  to  Judaism  or  the 
Hebrew  language.  Still,  they  have  not  lost 
their  Jewish  identity.  On  last  October  15, 
for  the  celebration  of  Simchas  Torah.  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  Joyfully  sang 
and  danced  in  the  Central  Synagogue  and 
on  Archlpov  Street.  They  came  there  to  show 
that  they  were  Jews. 

After  the  Hunter  College  incident,  our 
Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation  tried  to 
Introduce  Rabbi  Levin  to  every  sector  of 
religious  life  in  America.  He  visited  syna- 
gogues, religious  schools  and  seminaries.  It 
was  a  revelation  for  him  to  meet  hundreds 
of  young  rabbis  and  girls  and  boys  studying 
the  Torah.  It  made  an  unforgettable  impres- 
sion on  him,  as  did  the  Interfaith  coopera- 


tion he  saw  between  Christian  and  Jewish 
clergymen. 

Here,  we  take  Sunday  schools  and  religious 
schools  for  granted.  They  don't  exist  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Rabbi  Levin  was  overwhelmed 
by  our  vibrant  Jewish  life,  and  hoped  that 
someday  this  vlUllty  could  exist  In  the  So- 
viet Union. 

What  impressed  me  most  about  this  man 
was  his  compassion  and  humility.  He  said  to 
me,  "All  the  honors  and  all  the  warm  acco- 
lades I  received  are  not  tributes  to  me  per- 
sonally. They  are  really  an  expression  of 
friendship  to  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
extended  through  me."  This  is  the  great 
significance  of  the  Rabbi's  visit:  He  Is  the 
bridge,  the  link,  between  the  Jews  of  Russia 
and  their  coreligionists  abroad;  there  Is  no 
one  else. 

His  visit  was  a  breakthrough,  but  It  does 
not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  religious  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  most  serious  of 
these  is  the  lack  of  religious  education,  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  the  training  of  reUglous 
leaders.  One  must  know  Hebrew  to  study  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud.  A  boy  or  girl  at  the 
age  of  18  cannot  be  expected  to  start  from 
scratch.  The  Jewish  way  of  life  can  be 
achieved  only  through  education,  and  the 
Hebrew  language  Is  the  bond  that  ties  one 
Jew  to  another,  as  Latin  has  done  for  Cath- 
olics. Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  soon 
find  itself  without  leadership.  A  lack  of  rabbis 
in  training  remains  the  most  distressing 
problem  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  average  age 
of  the  surviving  rabbis  is  about  70.  If  Juda- 
ism is  to  endure  in  the  U.S.S.R..  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  permit  Jewish  children  to 
study  their  reUglon  and  the  Hebrew  language. 
Both  Christian  and  Jewish  religious  groups 
In  the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  common  tie:  the  belief  of  Ood. 
Through  this  bond,  a  better  relationship 
could  be  established  between  the  American 
people  and  the  Russian  people.  We  are  told 
there  are  50  million  believers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  only  12  million  Communists.  And 
among  Americans,  there  is  wide  identifica- 
tion with  the  major  faiths  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  we  can  use  this  vast  resource  to 
build  a  bridge,  it  would  certainly  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  terms  of  Soviet-American 
relations. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  encouraged 
contact  among  Christian  religious  leaders. 
It  permitted  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
to  take  an  active  role  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  and  encouraged  Soviet  Cath- 
olics to  participate  In  Vatican  II.  It  has  done 
such  things  as  a  response  to  the  Influence 
and  the  effectiveness  that  religious  leaders 
have  In  the  West.  The  goodwill  resulting  from 
Rabbi  Levin's  visit  to  the  United  States  Is 
Important   to  the   Soviet  regime. 

To  build  on  his  visit,  the  government 
might  permit  Jewish  children  to  study  He- 
brew and  religious  subjects  and  thus  ensure 
leadership  for  the  future.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  centralized  Jewish  community  or- 
ganization, similar  to  those  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  and  Baptist,  would  also  strengthen 
the  viability  of  Jewish  life. 

Another  step  often  mentioned  would  be 
to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
After  Premier  Kosygln's  announcement  per- 
mitting the  reunion  of  families  separated 
by  World  War  II,  thousands  of  Jews  left 
Russia  for  Israel.  This  policy  stopped  after 
the  Six  Day  War,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel. 

Many  Soviet  Jews  are  still  greatly  Inter- 
ested m  being  reunited  with  their  families 
abroad.  I  would  hope  that  purely  on  human- 
itarian grounds,  after  the  hardship  of  long 
years  of  separation,  their  departure  would 
be  facilitated. 

What  Is  terribly  Important  Is  to  make  sure 
that  the  Jews  who  want  to  remain  In  the 
Soviet  Union  have  an  authentic  Jewish  life. 
An  organized  Jewish  community  would  not 
be  unusual  for  a  Communist  society.  A  Jew- 
ish community  flourishes  In  Communist 
Hungary  today. 


It  Is  important  to  have  a  dialogue  between 
coreligionists  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  between  Soviet  Jewry  and 
American  Jewry.  We  could  strengthen  each 
other  In  many  ways.  Rabbi  Levin  has  by 
now  reported  to  Moscow's  Jewish  community 
on  the  great  development  of  Jews  in  Amer- 
ica. American  Jews  can  have  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  to  keep  alive  spiritually  a  great 
segment  of  our  people.  Maybe  we  can  ac- 
tually serve  as  a  conduit  for  better  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

We  hope  that  Rabbi  Levin's  visit  opened 
the  door  for  future  visits  to  America  by 
Russian  Jews,  that  a  new  time  Is  at  hand 
and  that  this  was  the  real  beginning.  The 
Impact  of  his  visit  will  be  measured  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  It  is  an  historic 
moment. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 
Mr.  RANEKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  of  January  16,  1969,  page  1038, 
indicates  that  I  Introduced  S.  355,  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969,  a  bill  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States.  I  made  brief  comments  thereon. 
At  page  1039,  the  Record  reflects  that 
S.  355  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Record  of  January  21,  1969,  at 
page  1312.  reports,  under  the  heading, 
"Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969."  that  a  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
improve  the  health  and  safety  conditions 
of  persons  working  in  the  coal  mining 
industry — with  accompanying  papers- 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  iS. 
355)  which  I  introduced  is  that  to  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
referred  in  his  letter,  and  inasmuch  as 
that  measure  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
by  Assistant  Secretary  J.  Cordell  Moore 
explaining  and  supporting  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  that  a 
copy  be  referred  also  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  en- 
tirely agreeable  that  the  original  letter 
be  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC  .  January  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill.  "To  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  Industry  of  the  United  States." 
We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

Last  September  the  President  proposed  a 
new  Federal  Code  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  Since  then,  the  tragedy  at  Farmington, 
West  Virginia,  occurred  and  claimed  the  lives 
of  78  coal  miners,  leaving  deep  and  lastlbg 
wounds  on  their  families  and  friends.  T>U 
tragedy  served  to  dramatize  and  bring  to  the 
attention    of    the    nation    the    health    and 
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I  turn  now  to  the  new  legislative  proposal. 

In  1952.  42  years  after  the  public  outcry 
at  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  human  life  In  the 
underground  coal  mine  Industry  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Federal  Government  took  its  first  timorous 
and  hesitant  step  away  from  volxintarlsm  In 
the  effort  to  prevent  major  mine  disasters. 

The  hesitant.  Indeed  the  almost  apologetic, 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
entered  the  field  of  enforcing  mine  safety 
standards  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
1952  Act  was  designed  to  control  the  occur- 
rence of  major  disasters  only — those  which, 
as  the  legislative  history  observes,  take  the 
lives  of  flvp  or  more  miners  In  a  single  acci- 
dent. The  non-disaster  type  of  safety  as  well 
as  the  entire  field  of  health  were  not  only 
not  covered;  the  Intention  to  do  so- was  ex- 
pressly disavowed!  And  this,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  major  disasters  even  then  accounted 
for  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  fatalities 
In  underground  coal  mining.  The  causes  of  90 
percent  of  the  fatalities  in  coal  mining  as 
well  as  the  entire  field  of  health  were  left 
where  Congress  found  them  in  1952 — outside 
the  Scope  of  the  Federal  law. 

Nothing  more  graphically  Illustrates  the 
limited  nature  of  the  Federal  concern  with 
mine  safety  under  the  present  law  than  the 
example  cited  by  the  then  House  Committee 
reporting  out  the  1952  legislation — that  of 
■permissible  equipment."  The  only  concern 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  to  have  with 
"permissible  equipment"  was  to  determine 
whether  Its  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion were  such  that  it  would  not  cause  a 
mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire.  The  report 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  legislation  it  was 
reporting  out  did  not  require  the  equip- 
ment to  be  designed  or  maintained  with  re- 
gard to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  operator 
or  the  men  working  around  the  equipment. 
The  Federal  law,  the  report  underscored, 
would  not  protect  the  operator  or  the  men 
from,  and  these  are  direct  quotes,  "the  lack 
of,  or  Inadequacy  of,  guards  or  protective 
devices." 

With  the  10  percent  of  coal  mining  fatal- 
ities with  which  the  law  did  concern  itself, 
the  House  report  in  1952  found  that  the  basic 
causes  were  few  and  that  they  could  and 
should  be  eliminated.  The  report  expressly 
found  that  the  means  of  eliminating  these 
disasters  were  well  known  and  that  the  costs 
were  not  at  all  prohibitive. 

In  the  sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
1952,  two  facts  have  become  all  too  clear: 

(1)  While  there  have  been  substantial  re- 
ductions in  major  disasters,  the  Congress' 
expectation  that  they  could  and  should  be 
eliminated  has  not  been  realized.  In  the  20 
yeai^  Immediately  preceding  passage  of  the 
1952  Act,  the  nation  suffered  88  coal  mine 
disasters  that  claimed  more  than  1,600  lives. 
In  the  more  than  16  years  since  passage  of 
the  Act,  we  have  suffered  24  major  disasters 
with  a  total  death  toll  of  309,  until  Farm- 
ington which  added  78  more.  This  Is  progress, 
but  hardly  the  type  to  shout  about. 

(2)  The  great  mass  of  non-disaster  type 
fatalities  and  the  health  hazards  of  under- 
ground coal  mining  continue  unabated  as 
there  are  no  tools  in  the  Federal  Inspectors 
hands  to  combat  them. 

We  contend  that  the  American  people  no 
longer  are  willing  to  accept  the  Inevitability 
of  Injury,  disease,  and  death  as  a  price  that 
we  must  pay  for  coal.  We  also  contend  that 
the  American  people  will  support  strong  leg- 
islation which  may  seem  drastic  in  com- 
parison to  what  Is  now  on  the  books,  but 
which  Is  necessary  to  Improve  substantially 
the  worker's  health  and  safety. 

That  was  the  President's  purpose  last  Sep- 
tember when  he  proposed  a  new  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  His  aim  then, 
as  now,  was  to  provide  the  best  assurance 
possible  for  curbing  the  accidents  that  claim 
miners'  lives  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes;  to 
control  more  effectively  the  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  coal  miner's  pneumoconiosis;  and 


at   the   same   time,    to   reduce   disaster-type 
accidents  to  as  nearly  zero  as  Is  possible. 

Briefly  the  major  features  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Mandatory  Health  Standards. — The 
proposal  would  for  the  first  time  provide 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
by  regulation  mandatory  health  standards 
for  underground  coal  mines.  The  standards 
would  be  based  on  criteria  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare 

In  addition,  the  proposal  for  the  first  time 
would  establish  an  interim  mandatory  dust 
stand.ird  for  such  mines.  The  standard  was 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  published  last 
month.  It  requires  that  all  underground 
mines  must  reduce  resplrable  dust  concen- 
trations in  the  active  underground  working 
places  to  achieve,  as  soon  as  technically  fea- 
sible, an  interim  mandatory  health  standard 
of  3  0  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of 
air.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  pub- 
lish a  compliance  schedule  60  days  after  en- 
actment. At  this  time  it  is  our  thinking  that 
the  first  step  in  the  schedule  would  be  to 
require  that  all  underground  coal  mines  meet 
a  standard  of  4.5  milligrams  of  resplrable 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment.  The  need  for  such 
an  interim  standard  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

(2>  Flexibility. — The  present  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  as  you  know,  prescribes  in 
great  detail  mandatory  safety  standards  for 
underground  coal  mines  but  does  not  permit 
any  modiflcatlons  of  the  standards  by  the 
Secretary  In  response  to  technological 
changes  in  coal  extraction  and  to  the  oc- 
currence of  new  mining  hazards.  Also  it  does 
not  permit  «3  to  change  the  standards  by 
regulation  if  we  find  that  they  are  unwork- 
able or  difficult  to  administer.  The  only  way 
that  these  changes  can  be  accomplished  is 
through  an  Act  of  Congress  which  is  a  pro- 
cedure that  does  not  lend  itself  to  providing 
expeditiously  the  needed  responses  to  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  a  dynamic  industry. 

We  are  sure  that  the  Congress  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  it  is  not  equipped  to  de- 
velop adequate  and  effective  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  for  any  industry. 
This  is  a  procedure  that  should  be  left  to 
regulations  issued  in  accordance  with  con- 
gressionally  established  procedures.  As  far 
back  as  1938  with  passage  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  for  this  type  of  flexibil- 
ity of  response.  That  Act  gave  the  agency 
responsible  for  its  administration  the  free- 
dom to  develop  and  promulgate  health  and 
safety  standards  and  to  revise  old  ones  as  the 
need  became  apparent  in  accordance  w^th 
prescribed  procedures  established  by  Con- 
gress. This  need  for  such  flexibility  in  the 
age  of  rapid  technological  change  has  been 
acknowledged  time  and  again  by  Congress 
during  the  past  decade  In  other  measures 
such  as  the  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1966,  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetalllc  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1967,  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Act  of  1968  and  the  Radiation  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

The  enclosed  proposal  would  provide  this 
flexibility  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  by  regulation  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  applicable  to  coal  mines 
subject  to  the  Act.  The  standards  would  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  representatives  of  the  States, 
representatives  of  the  coal  mine  operators 
and  coal  mine  workers,  and  other  Interested 
persons  and  organizations  and  such  advisory 
committees  as  the  Secretary  may  appoint. 
The  standards  would  be  developed  by  tak- 
ing Into  account  available  scientific  data  and 
experience  gained  under  previous  health  and 
safety  standards.  The  rule-making  provision 
of  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  would  apply  to  the  promulgation  of 
these  standards. 

(3)   Non-Disaster  Type  Accidents — A  major 
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thrtist  of  the  proposal  is  its  provisions  for 
coping  with  causes  of  the  many  fatal  and 
nonfatal  injuries  that  do  not  constitute 
major  disasters.  The  present  Act  is  aimed 
primarily,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  the 
so-called  "major  disasters" — that  Is,  acci- 
dents resulting  In  death  to  five  persons  or 
more.  Consequently,  Its  standards  have  not 
enabled  us  to  require  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures that  would  avoid  the  many  acci- 
dents that  kill  or  seriously  injure  coal  mine 
workers  by  the  ones,  two,  or  threes.  Accord- 
ing to  our  figures  for  1968,  203  of  the  290 
fatalities  were  recorded  in  the  "accident" 
rather  than  the  "disaster"  category.  In  other 
words,  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
coal  miners  died  last  year  In  roof -fall,  haul- 
age, or  other  accidents  than  in  the  cata- 
strophic type  accidents  that  occurred  at 
Farmington. 

The  enclosed  proposal  would  require  pub- 
lication of  standards  providing  practices  and 
procedures  to  prevent  these  types  of  acci- 
dents and  would  authorize  withdrawals 
either  where  an  Imminent  danger  occurs, 
that  Is,  where  the  existence  of  conditions  or 
practices  in  a  coal  mine  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  before  such  conditions  or  practices 
can  be  abated,  or  where  there  Is  a  failure  to 
abate  a  violation  of  a  standard  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

(4)  Surface  Coal  Mine — The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  applicable  to  health  and 
safety  conditions  to  surface  coal  mines  such 
as  strip  and  auger  mines  which  now  supply 
over  one-third  of  our  domestic  coal  pro- 
duced and  account  roughly  for  12  percent 
of  the  fatal  and  nonfatal  injuries  in  the 
coal  mining  Industry. 

(6)  Interim  Safety  Standards — In  addition 
to  authorizing  the  issuance  of  mandatory 
standards  by  regulation,  the  propKJsal  sets 
forth  a  series  of  interim  safety  standards, 
many  of  which  are  in  present  law.  They  will 
remain  in  effect  until  modified  or  superseded 
by  later  regulation  of  the  Secretary.  These 
standards  include  a  number  of  changes 
which  we  believe  are  essential  to  reduce 
substantially  the  fatal  and  nonfatal  acci- 
dents occurring  In  the  Industry  today.  Many 
of  these  have  been  developed  to  cope  with  a 
particular  type  of  fatal  accident  that  has 
already  been  experienced  In  a  mine.  Some 
were  Included  at  the  specific  suggestion  of 
management  or  labor,  or  both.  We  believe  all 
are  technically  sound  and  workable. 

(6)  Gassy  and  Nongassy  Mines — The  pro- 
posal would  remove  the  differences  in  the 
interim  safety  standards  between  gassy  and 
nongassy  mines.  All  underground  coal  mines 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  standards  be- 
cause all  such  mines  are  potentially  gassy. 

In  the  last  16  years  there  have  been  52 
ignitions  or  explosions  in  nongassy  coal 
mines  killing  27  and  Injuring  54  (see  en- 
closed Table  B ) .  The  number  of  active  coal 
mines  which  were  operated  as  nongassy  were 
classed  gassy  after  15  years  is  26,  while  131 
mines  were  operated  nongassy  for  a  period 
up  to  5  years  (see  enclosed  Table  C) . 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  while  all  authority  under  this  pro- 
posal would  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  as  In 
the  case  of  other  Acts  administered  by  this 
Department,  it  will  be  delegated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  which  will  be  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  Act, 
Just  as  Is  done  today. 

A  more  deUlled  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  Is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience. 

We  strongly  urge  the  early  enactment  of 
this  Important  health  and  safety  legislation 
so  we  can  begin  Immediately  to  better  cope 
with  the  problems  associated  with  the  coal 
mining  Industry.  Enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  replace  a  law  that  was  called  Inade- 
quate by  President  Truman  at  the  time  of  Its 
passage — and  has  been  proved  Inadequate 
during  the  years  it  has  been  In  effect — with 
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legislation  that  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
giving  the  coal  miner  his  right  to  a  safer  and 
more  healthful  work  environment. 

By  letter  dated  January  14,  1969,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  that  this  legis- 
lative proposal  Is  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.   CORDELL   MOORE, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Contractors  Association,  by 
unanimous  agreement,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  commending  President  Nix- 
on's choice  of  Governor  Volpe  for  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  This  expression 
of  support,  I  feel,  indicates  that  Secre- 
tary Volpe's  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence makes  his  selection  an  excellent 
one.  I  am  hopeful  that  through  the  new 
Secretary's  leadership,  government  and 
industiT  can  work  together  toward  solv- 
ing the  Nation's  mounting  transportation 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tractors resolution  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Richard  M.  Nixon  wll!  be  inau- 
gurated as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  January  20,  1969;  and 

Whereas,  I>resldent-elect  Nixon  has  selected 
Governor  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation;  and 

Whereas,  Secretary-Designate  Volpe  is  a 
contractor,  served  as  the  first  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  Is  a  past  national  president 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors,  Is 
well-known  to  many  members  of  the  Kansas 
Contractors  Association  and  is  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  the  construction  Industry  In 
general  and  the  highway  program  In  partic- 
ular; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  Kansas  Contractors 
Association  In  this  our  46th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, highly  commend  President-elect  Nixon 
for  his  selection  of  Governor  Volpe  to  this  Im- 
pwartant  post,  being  confident  that  his  judg- 
ment, knowledge  and  experience  will  be  used 
to  resolve  the  confusion  and  delay  which 
has  characterized  the  Federal  government's 
policies  regarding  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Program  In  recent  months;  that  the  excellent 
relations  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  states  which  have  existed  through- 
out the  life  of  the  highway  program  will  be 
continued  and  strengthened,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  most 
especially  the  office  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  will  return  forthwith  to  that 
area  of  endeavor  In  which  It  can  best  serve, 
the  building  of  highways  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  the  people  In  every  area  of  the  United 
States;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President-elect  Nixon,  Secretary- 
Designate  Volpe,  members  of  the  Kansas  Con- 
gressional delegation  and  that  It  be  repro- 
duced In  an  early  Issue  of  "The  Construction 
Bulletin." 

Claude  M.  Rhoades, 

President. 
Attest: 

K.  W.  CoMroRT, 
Secretary-Manager. 


DICTATOR  FRANCO'S  DEMANDS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  is  now  negotiating 


for  a  renewal  of  air  and  naval  base  rights 
in  Spain  under  circumstances  describ- 
able  only  as  extortion  undertaken  by  the 
government  of  the  Spanish  dictator, 
General  Franco.  These  bases  are  part  of 
the  NATO  defense  system.  I  have  visited 
American  naval  and  air  bases  in  Spain 
and  conferred  with  our  officials  there 
and  with  top  officers  of  our  Air  Force  and 
Navy.  Without  doubt,  these  bases  are 
completely  unnecessary  as  far  as  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
They  are  of  no  benefit  to  us  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  offered  the  Spanish 
dictator.  Franco,  more  than  $250  million 
to  permit  us  to  retain  them  for  5  more 
years.  Franco  is  demanding  $1  billion.  In 
other  words.  Franco  feels  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  him  for  the  privilege 
of  protecting  Spain.  How  outrageous? 

Millions  of  liberty-loving  Spaniards 
regard  our  tremendous  aid  to  Franco  as 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  keeping  this 
dictator  in  power.  The  United  States  is 
damaging  itself  in  world  opinion  by  con- 
tinuing to  prop  up  his  regime.  To  allow 
our  country  to  be  blackmailed  by  him 
must  not  be  tolerated.  We  should  state 
definitely  that  if  Franco  is  willing  to 
contribute  to  his  countr>''s  defense  by 
providing  bases  for  American  warships 
and  warplanes,  that  is  agreeable  to  us. 
Let  it  be  clear  that  we  will  not  pay  bribes. 
If  this  is  not  agreeable  to  him.  we  should 
close  our  bases  there  and  get  out  as  soon 
as  ix)ssible.  Our  Government,  in  aiding, 
financially,  dictators  such  as  Franco  of 
Spain,  Duvalier  of  Haiti,  those  Fascist 
colonels  in  Greece,  and  those  dictatorial 
Fascist  generals  who  overthrew  the  duly 
elected  governments  of  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  undertaken  a 
mistaken  and  dangerous  policy  if  for  no 
other  reason  that  in  the  end  the  E>eople 
of  those  countries  will  kick  those  dic- 
tators out. 

INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  spoke  briefly  about  the  inadequacy  of 
former  President  John.son's  budget  re- 
quests for  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  Now.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion additional  shortcomings  in  the 
budget  estimates  for  assistance  to  handi- 
capped children. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
assistance  provided  for  the  education  of 
children  who  have  physical  and  mental 
disabilities.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  over  7  million  of  these  children 
who  need  special  attention  and  facilities 
in  order  to  learn.  Recently  we  have  been 
successful  in  enacting  legislation  which 
established  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped.  In  addition,  authorizations 
have  been  made  under  other  acts  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  and 
for  the  training  of  professional  person- 
nel. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  One- 
third  of  the  handicapped  children  in  the 
country  are  being  given  assistance,  and 
some  35,000  teachers  have  been  specially 
trained  during  the  past  10  years.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  4  million  children 
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currently  wlthdut  aid  and  there  Is  a  need 
for  300.000  teaehers  to  Instruct  them. 

We  do  not  need  additional  legi^atlon 
at  the  moment,  Mr.  PresidentWe  do  not 
need  higher  authorizations.  What  we  do 
need,  however,  are  funds  to  make  the 
programs  already  on  the  boolts  opera- 
tional. The  Johnson  lameduck  budget  te 
shockingly  inadequate  in  "ils  r««ard. 
The  requests  for  the  bureau  of  the  handi- 
capped are  onlf  $6  million  more  Uian  was 
appropriated  (or  fiscal  year  l^f-^More 
appamng  is  tHe  fact  that  four  of  the  key 
programs  have  been  held  to  the  present 
level  of  funding. 

Public  Law  85-926.  has  been  the  main 

vehicle  by  whieh  teachers  were  trained  to 

assist   the   handicapped.   However,   the 

grants  awarded  have  been  mainly  on  the 

graduate   level.    This    has   meant   that 

lower  echelon^  of  teachers  who  come  into 

contact  withliandicapped  children  have 

not    had    exljenslve    opportunities    for 

training.  The  bureau  of  the  handicapped 

is  attempting  io  remedy  this  situation  by 

reprogramlnglsome  of  its  appropriated 

funds   into   prototype   programs   which 

wlU  attempt  to  Increase  the  manpower 

-   training    pot^tlal.    Although    Congress 

Sfh^ed^sS  million  for  Public  I^w 

8&-926.   fundikig  has  been  held   to  the 

1969  level  of  ]$29.7  million.  This  means 

that  the  proOotype  programs  may  have 

to  be  cancel^  and  that  some  exlstmg 

training  grarjts  cannot  be  extended. 

Another  s*nous  shortcommg  in  tne 
budget  proposals  Is  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  Ifvel  of  funding  for  title  VI 
of  ESEA.  Under  this  program  grants-in- 
aid  are  provided  to  the  States  to  assist 
them  in  initU  ting  and  expanding  special 
education  senices.  By  authorizing  $200 
milUon  for  tHis  program,  Congress  made 
a  commitmert  to  the  States.  The  John- 
son budget  which  requests  a  paltry 
$29  25  millio:!— 15  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization-represents a  major  failure 
of  the  Govetnment  to   meet  Congress 
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band  of  aUenated  demonstrators  with  a 
sense  of  calm.  Whatever  personal  anger 
they  may  have  held  was  subdued  by  their 
careful  handling  of  those  who  would  de- 
sire to  destroy  the  entire  framework  of 
our  democratic  form  of  govemm^t 
without  thought  of  what  to  build  in  its 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  yesterday 
rightly  termed  the  actions  of  some  of  the 
counter-inaugural  demonstrators  as 
"vandalism  and  violence."  As  this  edi- 
torial stated: 

It  should  b«  remembered  that  the  protec- 
Uon  of  the  right  to  dissent,  indispensable  to 
a  free  society,  can  best  be  preserved  by  a 
recognition  that  It  entails  the  expression  of 
ideal,  not  an  overriding  of  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  Nation's  Capital— so  plagued  by 
crime  and  violence— is  lucky,  indeed,  to 
have  a  police  force  that  recognized  its 
responsibility  and  planned  and  acted  ef- 
fectively and  properly  with  forbearance 
and  restraint.  Its  members  are  deserving 
of  commendation. 


commitment 
dren.  The 
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to  these  handicapped  chil- 
aren.  inc  dther  two  programs  which 
have  been  held  to  the  1969  level  of  fund- 
ing are  the  educational  media  and  train- 
ing and  reseurch  in  education  programs. 
Mr  Presicent,  we  cannot  allow  our 
efforts  in  ths  field  to  diminish  for  lack 
of  funds.  We  must  recognize  the  con- 
tinuing nee  is  of  these  handicapped 
children  anc  request  additional  appro- 
priations so  that  tiie  present  level  of 
assistance  ci.n  be  maintained  and  some 
additional  p  ogress  can  be  made. 


FOR  DISTRICT  OP 
cdLUMBIA  POLICE 


Mr.  President,  it  has 

often   that   police   forces 

the  Nation  have  been  crlt- 

manner  In  which  they  have 

uphold  the  laws  and  maln- 

But  it  Is  seldom  that  these 

with  the  responsibility  of 

e  welfare  of  our  people  are 

exemplary  performance. 

guratlon  of  President  Nixon 

the  actions  of  a  police  force 

.y   committed  to  preserving 

law.  The  Metropolitan  Police 

District  of  Columbia  reacted 

situation  sparked  by  a 


POVERTY  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  an  article  by  Sar  A.  Levitan, 
which  will  appear  In  the  1969  January- 
February  issue  of  Poverty  and  Human 

Resources.  ,      „«  „+ 

Dr  Levitan.  a  renowned  professor  at 
the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies 
of  George  Washington  University,  and  a 
close  personal  friend,  is  weU  known  for 
his  study  and  examination  of  the  various 
proposals  and  programs  to  eliminate 
poverty  His  most  recent  article  on  this 
subject  includes  a  thoughtful  and  astute 
analysis  of  the  community  self-deter- 
mination bill.  ... 
Although  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
Dr  Levitan's  ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  certain  that  "Community 
Self-Determination  and  Entrepreneur- 
ship-  Their  Problems  and  Limitations." 
wiU  contribute  substantiaUy  to  the  cur- 
rent dialog  on  poverty  programs;  pro- 
grams in  which  I  have  a  keen  Interest. 

I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  exceUent  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMtTNiTT  Self-determination  and  En- 
trepreneurship:  Their  Promises  and 
Limitations* 
(By  Sar  A.  Levitan,  Center  for  Manpower 
PoUcy  Studies,  the  George  Washington 
University) 

The  welfare  programs  inaugurated  by  the 
Great  Society  have  helped  to  reduce  sharply 
the  incidence  of  poverty,  and  to  alleviate 
conditions  for  those  who  remain  poor.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  reduction  of  poverty  was  a 
product  of  labor  shortages,  more  the  result 
of  the  Vietnam  war  than  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. Nonetheless,  new  federal  programs 
have  helped  absorb  labor  slack,  and  have 
established  institutions  which  bear  promise 
for  the  further  reduction  of  poverty.  In- 
cluded among  the  major  potential  and  actual 
accomplishments  of  the  recent  antipoveriy 
efforts  are: 


•  To   appear  in   Poverty  and  Human  Re 
sources,  January-February.  1969. 


EstabUshment  of  birth  control  aids  to  help 
reduce  the  number  of  unwanted  children, 
and  the  poverty  which  often  accompanies 

them: 

Establishment  of  preschool  facilities  for 
poor  children  as  a  headstart  in  their  educa- 
tional pursuits; 

Development  of  a  health  delivery  system  in 
poor  neighborhoods; 

Protection  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor 
through  the  establishment  of   legal  service 

offices;  ,, 

Helping  poor  youth  achieve  a  college 
sheepskin,  a  sure  way  to  escape  poverty. 

NEW     PANACEAS     AND     APPROACHES 

No  claim  Is  made  that  the  poor,  or  the 
nation    for   that    matter,    are    getting    their 
money's   worth   from   all   the   Great  Society 
efforts    But  from  the  vast  experimentation 
of  the  past  few  years,  we  have  learned  some 
important  lessons  and  have  established  In- 
sUtutlons    which    have    great    potential    in 
helping  the  needy.  The  present  danger  is  that 
as  the  record  of  the  Great  Society  Is  closed, 
these    lessons    may   be   discarded.   It   is   ex- 
travagant to  expect  that  the  propensity  for 
seeking  instent  solutions  to  complicated  age- 
old  problems  will  diminish  or  disappear.  Such 
solutions    are    already    filling    the    air.    The 
allure  of  these  panaceas  lies  basically  In  the 
general    disillusionment    with    existing    and 
past  welfare  programs  and  the  specific  dls- 
satisfaction  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups.  There  Is  a  pervasive  feeling  that  "big 
government"  has  faUed  and  the  resulting  be- 
lief   that   the   private   sector   could   succeed 
in  alleviating  poverty.  The  new  proposals  In 
the  antlpoverty  war  thus  focus  on  the  need 
for  nongovernmental  and  decentralized  de- 
cision making. 

In  this  context,  decentralization  has  lis 
advantages.  When  decisions  are  made  closer 
to  the  conditions  that  they  affect,  greater 
adaptation,  flexibility  and  responsiveness  to 
needs  can  be  expected.  Decentralization  may 
also  lead  to  increased  initiative,  responsibil- 
ity, and  effort  as  a  result  of  meaningful  par- 
ticipation In  decision  making. 

Though  the  case  for  decentralization  is 
clear  it  Is  sometimes  overstated.  The  roman- 
tic notion  that  localized  decision  making  is 
more  responsive  to  the  "public  interest"  is 
not  always  borne  out.  Historically,  "grass 
roots  democracy"  has  often  permitted  the 
most  vicious  disregard  of  local  minorities. 
Moreover,  centralization  U  necessary  to  effect 
quick  large-scale  transfers  of  resources  from 
one  use  to  another.  Finally,  given  the  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  to  administer  wel- 
fare and  related  programs,  centralization 
may  be  the  most  efficient  way  of  utilizing 
limited  resources. 

The  general  direction  of  new  proposals  is 
towards  private  and  decentralized  decision 
making.   Two   major   elements   are   involved 
in  these  proposals:    The   first   alms  at  the 
Involvement  of  the  business  sector  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  letting  the  Individual  busi- 
ness firms  make  employment  and  location 
decisions   with   government  structuring  the 
market  framework  rather  than  actively  par- 
ticipating.  Business   involvement   has   been 
encouraged  by  the  Great  Society.  Reimburse- 
ments to  employers  for  providing  on-the-job 
training  were  Included  as  part  of  the   196^ 
MDTA.    Used    sparingly    at    first.    OJT    was 
given  Increasing  prominence.  By  1967.  direct 
payments  to  employers  for  training  and  re- 
training disadvantaged  workers  had  become 
a  major  aspect  of  the  antlpoverty  programs. 
The  new  panacea  frequently  advanced  to 
induce  business  to  locate  in  slum  areas  or 
to  hire,  train  and  retrain  the  nation's  poo' 
Is  the  use  of  tax  incentives.  Of  course,  tax 
policies  have  been  used  In  the  past  to  achieve 
soclaUy  desired  ends,  and  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  design  tax  incentives  to  combat  pov- 
erty  It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  such 
schemes  are  at  best  limited  In  application 
and    cannot   effectively   replace   the   current 
antlpoverty  programs.  As  Senator  Charles  E. 
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Ooodell  of  New  Tork  stated:  "I  think  we 
will  delude  ourselves  and  delude  the  people 
If  we  think  that  any  kind  of  private  enter- 
prise programs  will  be  a  substitute  for  direct 
public  programs."  Tax  incentives,  according 
to  Senator  GoodeU.  may  be  used  as  a  supple- 
ment, not  a  substitute,  for  existing  antl- 
poverty programs.  Senator  Goodell's  point 
applies  to  many  proposals  which,  though 
advertised  as  panaceas,  are  in  fact  limited- 
purpose  components  of  a  comprehensive 
welfare  program. 

The  second  element  permeating  the  pro- 
posals to  decentralize  decision  making  aims 
at  giving  the  poor  a  greater  voice  In  their 
affairs.  This  had  antecedents  In  the  Great 
Society  with  the  CAP  program  under  the 
EOA  and  other  legislation.  CAP  gave  local 
agencies  control  over  the  delivery  of  a  wide 
range  of  welfare  and  manpower  services.  But 
the  new  thrust  towards  decentralization 
seeks  control  over  the  sources  of  funding  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

One  of  the  new  "solutions"  to  combat 
poverty  ind  cure  the  ills  of  the  ghetto  would 
make  capltellsts  of  the  poor.  According  to 
this  argument,  If  capital  ownership  were 
more  equally  distributed,  wage  earners 
would  have  a  second  income,  consumption 
would  Increase,  stimulating  production  and 
generating  profits  which  would  In  turn  fa- 
cilitate fiuther  growth  of  the  economy.  The 
trick  Is  to  convert  wage  earners  Into  collec- 
tors of  dividends.  According  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  second  Income  scheme,  their 
goal  can  be  achieved  by  establishing  invest- 
ment trusts  to  purchase  capital  for  employees 
with  money  loaned  by  the  government.  The 
Income  from  capital  would  be  used  to  repay 
these  loans,  and  corporate  taxes  would  be 
eliminated  to  stimulate  Increased  dividends. 
Control  over  the  sources  of  wealth  would 
thus  be  broadly  spread;  and  the  government 
would  no  longer  have  to  redistribute  a  large 
part  of  the  Income  from  capital  for  welfare 
payments.  But  if  corporate  taxes  are  cut  and 
transfer  payments  reduced  in  proportion, 
then  the  "second  income"  will  merely  replace 
government  redistribution  and  there  will  be 
no  Increase  In  aggregate  demand.  Unless  the 
total  Income  pie  grows,  the  "second  income" 
scheme  would  lead  only  to  the  redistribution 
of  wealth  and  not  Its  growth;  without 
growth,  the  scheme  is  clearly  confiscatory. 
Other  proposals  Included  in  the  plan  are 
also  open  to  question,  especially  the  basic 
assumptions  as  to  the  relative  Importance 
of  capital  Income,  the  distribution  of  capital 
ownership,  and  the  blithe  acceptance  of  the 
redistribution  multiplier.  But  these  "details" 
do  not  seem  to  bother  the  proponents  of  the 
second  income  or  dim  the  glamour  of  the 
scheme  which  surprisingly  has  received  con- 
siderable attention.  A  recent  study  by  the 
prestigious  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Included  the  second  income  pro- 
posal as  one  alternative  for  Income  main- 
tenance In  the  years  ahead. 

It  would  seem  clear,  then,  that  the  attempt 
to  find  a  total  solution  to  the  problems  of 
poverty  either  in  the  Involvement  of  the 
business  sector  or  In  the  Increased  economic 
independence  of  the  Indivldtial  cannot  be 
successful.  Neither  tax  Incentives  nor  a  sec- 
ond Income  can  replace  the  range  of  present 
antlpoverty  efforts. 

The  search  for  a  panacea  has  thus  been 
forced  Into  another  direction,  one  which 
hopes  to  achieve  both  the  involvement  of 
business  and  the  economic  independence  of 
the  poor.  Advocates  of  such  plans  envision 
ghetto  residents  achieving  equality  with 
other  Americans  through  ownership  and  op- 
erational control  of  profit-making  ghetto  en- 
terprises. By  creating  an  indigenous  business 
leadership  class,  spreading  personal  interest 
In  the  success  of  local  enterprises  over  a 
wider  base,  and  binding  community  devel- 
opment to  the  profits  of  community  busi- 
nesses, black  entrepreneurship  Is  Intended 
as  a  curative  for  discontent  and  as  a  key  to 
solving     ghetto     problems.     Preeldent-elect 


Richard  M.  Nixon  stated  the  case  for  black 
capltell&m  early  In  1968  in  a  much-publi- 
cized campaign  address.  "Bridges  to  Human 
Dignity"": 

"Philosophies,  wars,  power  structures,  all 
have  turned  historically  on  the  basic  ques- 
tions of  ownership — who  owns  the  means  of 
production,  who  owns  land — for  the  simple 
reason  that  with  ownership  goes  power,  pree- 
tlge.  security,  the  right  to  decide  and  to 
choose  .  .  . 

"For  a  long  time,  we  .  .  .  have  been  talking 
about  preservation  of  the  private  enterprise 
system,  about  enlisting  private  enterprise  in 
the  solution  of  our  great  social  problems, 
about  profits  as  the  great  motive  power  of 
our  fantastically  productive  economy.  What 
many  of  the  black  militants  now  are  saying, 
in  effect,  is  this:  "We  believe  you.  and  now 
we  want  a  chance  to  apply  those  same  princi- 
ples In  our  own  communities." 

"Our  reply  s,'iould  not  be  to  reject  this  re- 
quest, but  to  seize  upon  it — and  to  respond 
to  it. 

"The  ghettos  of  our  cities  will  be  rwnade — 
lastingly  remade — when  the  people  in  them 
have  the  will,  the  pwwer.  the  resources  and 
the  skills  to  remake  them." 

If  the  solution  to  the  ghetto  problems  re- 
quires the  full  participation  of  minority 
groups  In  the  business  sector,  there  Is  a  long 
road  ahead.  While  Negroes  constitute  11  per- 
cent of  the  population,  they  own  or  operate 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  nation's  five 
million  private  businesses.  Only  3.5  percent 
of  the  non-whites  In  the  labor  force  are 
managers,  officials,  or  proprietors  compared 
with  14.2  percent  of  the  white  labor  force. 
One  out  of  every  40  whites  Is  a  proprietor, 
but  only  one  out  of  every  one  thousand  Ne- 
groes Is  a  proprietor,  and  typically  he  oper- 
ates a  marginal  business. 

To  Increase  Negro  entrepreneurship.  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  has  been  proposed,  rang- 
ing from  traditional  loans  to  small  business- 
men to  plans  for  numerous  Incentives  for 
business  to  locate  In  ghetto  areas  and  to 
turn  the  enterprises  over  to  their  residents. 
The  proposal  which  has  received  the  widest 
attention  Is  the  Community  Self-Determlna- 
tlon  Act  of  1968.  Though  no  hearings  were 
held  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  bill  received 
broad  bipartisan  support  and  was  sponsored 
by  more  than  a  third  of  all  Senators.  Drafted 
Initially  by  Roy  Innls  of  CORE  and  Gar 
Alperovltz  of  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Poli- 
tics at  Harvard,  it  was  first  Introduced  by 
four  Republican  Congressmen — Charles  E. 
GoodeU  (since  appointed  Senator),  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  William  B.  Widnall  and  Robert 
Taft,  Jr.  Scores  of  Representatives  have  since 
Joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  In  the  Senate, 
the  major  sponsors  were  Republicans  Jacob 
K.  Javlts  of  New  York  and  Charles  H.  Percy 
of  Ulinols  and  Democrats  Gaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin  and  Fred  R.  Harris  of  Oklahoma. 
Outside  Congress,  support  for  the  bill  came 
from  diverse  quarters  ranging  from  tradi- 
tional conservatives  to  radical  militants. 

coMMtJNrrT  self-determination  bux 
The  announced  purpose  of  the  Community 
Self -Determination  Act  is  to  give  ghetto  resi- 
dents control  over  their  own  destiny  by  "se- 
curing gainful  employment,  achieving  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  resources  of 
their  community,  expanding  opportunity, 
stability,  and  self  determination,"  thus  giv- 
ing them  power  to  shape  their  communities' 
economic  and  other  activities.  As  envisioned 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  goal  of  self- 
determination  Is  two-fold.  First,  Negroes 
must  have  the  right  to  own  and  manage 
their  own  businesses;  to  be  producers,  dis- 
tributors, and  entrepreneurs  as  well  as  work- 
ers and  constuners.  Second,  the  ghetto  resi- 
dents themselves  must  be  able  to  control 
social  services.  Those  Involved  must  have  the 
prerogative  of  Identifying  and  ministering  to 
their  needs  in  education,  welfare,  and  com- 
munity planning.  Governmental  programs.  It 
is  argued,  caoi  no  longer  reintegrate  the  slums 


into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  It  Is 
the  people  themselves  who  must  be  given  a 
voice,  a  chance  to  regain  their  pride  and  to 
help  themselves. 

1.  Community  development  corporations 

To  this  end  the  blU  provides  not  only  for 
new  tax  regulations,  but  for  the  creation  of 
new  Institutions,  including  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations and  banking  facilities.  Central 
to  the  design  Is  the  establishment  of  locally 
organized  and  controlled  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporations,  chartered  by  a  Nation- 
al Community  Corporation  Certification 
Board  (NCCCB)  and  owned  by  at  least  ten 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  area.  Com- 
munity Development  Corporations  could  be 
established  In  any  contiguous  area,  urban  or 
rural,  with  5.000  to  300,000  residents  over  the 
age  of  16.  In  which  the  median  Income  or  the 
employment  level  fell  below  national  norms. 
Stock  In  the  corporation  would  be  sold  at 
$5.00  per  share  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
"sweat  equity,"  each  member  receiving  one 
vote  regardless  of  his  holdings. 

The  corporation's  functions  would  be:  1) 
provision  of  neighborhood  welfare  services 
such  as  basic  education,  child  welfare,  pre- 
school training,  health  care  and  consumer 
education;  2 1  ownership  of  stock  in,  and 
support  of,  business  ventures  within  the 
area;  3)  ownership  or  management  of  com- 
munity housing;  4)  planning  of  neighbor- 
hood renewal  and  development;  5)  repre- 
sentation of  community  Interests  in  areas  of 
public  policy;  and  6)  encouragement  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  religious,  and  other  organiza- 
tional participation  in  community  projects. 

Management  of  the  corporation  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  nine-member  board  of  di- 
rectors, elected  by  the  shareholders.  CDC's 
business  enterprises  would  be  separated 
from  its  social  functions  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Business  Management  Board, 
elected  by  the  CDC  directors  and  responsible 
for  corporation-owned  or  supported  busi- 
nesses. 

Initially,  the  CDCs  would  be  funded  by 
federal  grants  matching  the  value  of  the 
stock  sold  (including  sweat  equity)  at  the 
time  of  charter.  Later,  additional  revenue 
would  come  from  community  services  pro- 
vided on  a  contract  basis  to  governmental  or 
private  agencies,  and  from  profits  on  CDC- 
owned  businesses.  In  addition,  grants  for 
some  types  of  business  ventures  would  be 
available  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

2.  Banking  facilities 

To  provide  the  banking  and  technical  serv- 
ices essential  to  CDC  success,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  creation  of  Community  Development 
Banks  (CDBs)  organized  by  COCs  and 
chartered  by  the  NCCCB.  The  special  banks 
would  offer  consumer  credit  to  CDC  share- 
holders and  would  provide  loans  to  local 
businesses,  cooperatives,  subsidiaries,  and 
outside  corporations  which  have  entered  into 
development  agreements  with  the  CDCs.  The 
banks'  functions  would  be  limited  to  the 
CDC  areas,  with  priority  given  to  CDC 
members'  needs. 

The  banks'  capital  would  come  from  the 
sale  of  stock.  With  appropriations  from 
Congress,  U.S.  Treasury  funds  would  be  made 
available  for  purchase  of  non-voting,  non- 
dlvldend  paying  stock.  Other  non-voting 
stock  paying  up  to  six  percent  dividends 
would  be  Issued  to  buyers  outside  the  feder- 
al government.  The  only  voting  stock  would 
be  held  by  the  individual  CDCs.  but  this  con- 
trolling stock  would  pay  no  dividends.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  the  Treasury  contribu- 
tion would  serve  as  seed  capital.  Further  ex- 
pansion of  capital  would  be  achieved  by  the 
sale  to  the  public  of  Income  bonds  on  a  20 
to  1  ratio. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Community  Development 
Bank  (NCDB),  patterned  In  large  part  on 
the  Domestic  Development  Bank  proposed 
by  Senator  Javlts  and  19  other  Republican 
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Senators  In  1967.  its  purposes  would  be  to 
function  as  a  secondary  financial  institution 
and  source  of  technical  and  managerial  ex- 
pertise for  individual  CDBs.  to  provide  bank- 
ing services  in  pcvflrty  areas  where  no  CDB 
Is  established. 

Anticipating  wld^pread  CDC  actlTlty,  the 
designers    of    the    (Jonununlty    self-develop- 
ment    concept    prqpose    to    capitalize    the 
NCDB   with  ta   billon  In  non-voting,  non- 
dlvldend  paying  stock  purchased  by  the  US. 
Treasury.  The  legislation  aUo  authorizes  the 
sale  of  up  to  $3  billion  In  voting  and  divi- 
dend paying  stock  to  agents  other  than  the 
federal  government   Including  local  CDBs. 
3.  Tjix  carrots 
The  governmenti  role  as  catalyst  In  the 
community   self-de(termlnatlon   plan   Is  de- 
fined in  the  tax  aiiendments  section  of  the 
bill  Since  the  aim  cf  the  act  is  to  direct  busi- 
ness proflu  into  so;lal  service  programs  and 
to   enlist   the   prlvute   sector   in   support   of 
ghetto  economic  de  irelopment.  liberalized  tax 
treatment  U  afforc  ed   individual  CDCs  and 
outside    corporatlois    entering    Into    "turn- 
key"   agreements     with    them.    Under    such 
agreements,   privats   corporations   In   return 
for  tax  benefits  wculd  contract  to  establish 
plants   in   CDC    arias,    provide   training   for 
CDC  management  i>ers  nnel,  and  eventually 
turn  over  ownership  and  management  of  the 
fscinty  to  the  CDCJ  or  Its  members. 

-Under-ttie  propofed  tax  plan,  the  CDC  and 
each  of  Its  subsidiaries  would  pay  the  flat 
rate  of  22  percent  on  income  under  $25,000 
and  48  percent  on  income  over  $25,000,  com- 
pared with  28  and  >4  percent  (Including  sur- 
tax i  paid  by  corporations.  Dividends  paid 
to  the  CDC  by  Its  subsidiaries  would  be  tax 
free  while  subsldlirles  of  profitmaklng  cor- 
porations pay  incdme  tax  on  15  percent  of 
the  dividends  paid  to  the  parent  corporation. 
Further,  for  corpo  'atlons  wholly  owned  by  a 
CZXS  or  an  employ  se  trust,  income  tax  could 
be  reduced  accorc.lng  to  a  scale  based  on 
Indices  of  poverty  within  the  area. 

Additional  tax  in  centlves  are  offered  to  out- 
side  corporations   locating  within   the   CDC 
area.    1)    A  firm  votUd   have   the  option  of 
rapid  amortlzatlor    of  turnkey  plants,  based 
on  poverty  Indices  In  the  area.  2)  To  equal- 
ize   these    gains,     he    tax   benefits    accruing 
from  inves-jnent    ^edlts  would  normally  be 
subject  to  greatei    taxes  on  the  sale  of  the 
facilities.  U.  however,  the  facilities  are  sold 
to  a  CDC   :hese  recapture  provisions  would 
be  waived.  3)   In    jrder  to  assure  continuing 
investment    in    CDC    enterprises,    the    usual 
capital  gains  tax  Imposed  upon  the  seller  of 
a  business  would  be  eliminated  If  the  p|0- 
ceeds  of  the  sale  were  reinvested  In  a  CDC 
business  or  a  CDB.  4)  Like  Investment  credits, 
the  benefits  of  rapid  amortization  are  sub- 
ject to  tax  recapti;  re  provisions  upon  the  sale 
of  the  facility.  Under  the  amendments,  how- 
ever,   these    taxes   would   be   limited   to   the 
profits  of  the  sale  that  are  not  re-Invested  in 
CDC  enterprise.  5)  Ttimkey  contractors  could 
claim  an  addition  il  10  percent  deduction  for 
wages    of    CDC    members    employed    at    the 
faclUty.  This  Ux  credit  recognizes  that  In- 
vestment  In   hunan  skills  should   be  given 
at  least  comparable  tax  advantage  to  Invest- 
ment m  machlni  ry,  and  was  Initially  em- 
bodied In  the  H\iman  Investment  Act  pro- 
posed by  a  majo'lty  of  Republicans  In  the 
90th  Congress.  6)  To  promote  sxistalned  tech- 
nical and  manage  rial  help  to  CDC  businesses, 
a  further  tax  Incsntlve  would  be  granted  to 
turnkey  contract  )rs  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  profits  of  a    aclllty  sold  to  a  CDC  and 
continuing  for  five  years  after  the  sale. 

The  tax  treatnent  of  turnkey  contractors 
offers  potent  Ind  icement  to  corporations  to 
establish  ghetto  plants,  train  community 
residents  In  all  phases  of  its  operation,  and 
finally  transfer  oi  imershlp  of  the  company  to 
community  hands. 
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of  the  180-page  Com- 
•Devilopment  bill  suggests  that 


summary 


the  propoeed  legislation  attempts  a  com- 
prehensive, unified  approach  to  a  vast  array 
of  problems.  It  Is  designed  to  arrest  rural 
migration  to  metropolitan  areas  and  to  curb 
"colonial  exploitation,"  to  use  a  favorite 
slogan  of  militant  supporters.  The  bill  also 
promises  to  foster  employment  and  economic 
growth  within  poverty  areas.  But  possibly 
most  important  Is  the  claim  that  the  bill 
provides  to  poor  a  new  stake  in  American 
affluence  and  a  new  voice  in  local  policy.  As 
Noah  Webster  said:  "Let  the  people  have 
property   and   they   will   have   power " 

Pew  would  object  to  such  noble  goals,  but 
It  Is  important  to  recall  .that  no  lesser  claims 
were  made  for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  other  legislation.  The  question  Is  wheth- 
er the  multi-pronged  approach  of  the  Com- 
munity   Self-Development    bill    offers    the 
proper  medicine  for  the  Ills  of  the  American 
ghetto    The  broad  support  garnered  by  the 
proposal  is  Impressive,  but  It  is  no  guarantee 
of    the    bills    soundness.    The    diverse    sup- 
port of  the  Community  Self-Determlnatlon 
bill  may  be  a  product  of  Initial  enthusiasm 
for   an   appealing   Idea   which   has   been   ef- 
fectively sold  by  Its  sponsors,  rather  than  a 
consensus   based   on   full   understanding   of 
the  bill's  provisions  and  implications.  Rem- 
iniscent of  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant, 
varying  groups  of  supporters  may  find  some 
parts  of  the  bill  attractive  but  oppose  others. 
Indeed,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  already 
indicated   that  their   proposal   will   undergo 
major    changes    before    it    will    be    reintro- 
duced in  the  9 1st  Congress.  To  conservatives, 
the   bin  holds  out   the   promise  of   proving 
"savings"  in  welfare  payments,  while  liberal 
supporters  see  the  community  self-determi- 
nation approach  as  an  added  weapon  in  the 
arsenal    of    existing    welfare    programs.    To 
others,  the  main  attraction  of  the  bill  centers 
about    Its    goal    of    developing    independent 
political  Institutions  In  the  ghetto.  It  may 
very  well  happen  that  much  of  the  bill's  sup- 
port will  disappear  when  the   proposals  are 
fully    clarified    and    the    Issues    explained. 

Indeed,   the  very   foundation  of  the  bill 
which  promise*  self-determination  for  ghetto 
residents  In  their  economic  and  social  insti- 
tutions may  be  questioned.  InlUally.  at  least, 
CDCs    will    have    to    depend    for    operating 
funds  upon  federal  largesse.  Since  local  con- 
tributions   can    be    In    the    form    of    "sweat 
equity,"  It  Is  probably  that  In  many  cases 
CDC  members  will  contribute  little  In  hard 
cash    If   the   Community   Action   Program's 
experience  with  in-kind  contribution  is  any 
indlcaUon.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress would  be  more  kindly  disposed  toward 
controvertlal  activities  undertaken  by  CDCs 
than  It  has  been  toward  similar  community 
action  projects.  Thus,  there  Is  room  to  ques- 
tion whether   the   CDC   approach   can   offer 
community  self-determination.  Doubts  have 
also  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  geo- 
graphic   areas    to    be    encompassed    by    the 
CDCs  are  viable  economic  or  poUtical  units. 
The  imderlylng  philosophy  of  the  bill  Is 
based  on  a  primitive  application  of  mercan- 
tile  and   protectionist   concepts.   Some   pro- 
ponents claim  that  the  root  problem  of  the 
ghetto  is  the  excess  of  Imports  over  exports. 
The   solution   offered   through   black   enter- 
prise is  that  if  the  businesses  In  the  commu- 
nity were   owned   by  residents,   the   dollars 
fiowing  into  these  businesses  would  remain 
In  the  ghetto,  having  a  multiplier  effect  on 
the  "Ghetto  National  Product."  Such  claims 
are  largely  rhetoric.  The  size  of  the  Income 
increment  is   not  likely   to  be  large,   since 
ghetto    businesses    wUl    stUl    be    marginal 
whether  owned  by  blacks  or  whites,  and  the 
multiplier  may  be  negligible.   Also,  the  tax 
incentives  offered  to  businesses  to  ttirn  over 
enterprises  to  CDCs  may  be  more  helpful  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporations  than  to 
the  residents  of  the  ghettos. 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  and  In  fact  little 
UkeUhood.  that  once  a  resident  of  the  ghetto 
collects  enough  green  power  he  would  stay 


there:  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be  likely 
to  move  out  Also,  the  bulk  of  consimier 
needs  will  be  met  by  national,  brand-name 
goods,  since  ghetto  residents  are  Just  as 
susceptible  to  advertisement  as  anyone  else 
and  Just  as  desirous  of  quality  goods.  Finally, 
the  whole  concept  of  Isolating  the  ghetto 
market  may  actually  be  harmful.  An  Isolated 
ghetto  market  must  rely  on  Its  own  limited 
resources,  while  an  Integrated  market  can 
gain  all  the  benefits  which  come  from  trade. 
Thus  local  ownership  and  control  of  eco- 
nomic resources  may  not  be  entirely  bene- 
ficial. If  common  exploitation  is  a  major 
grievance  of  ghetto  dwellers,  will  this  sit- 
uation be  improved  by  Negro  ownership? 
Moreover  will  employment  problems  be  ab- 
sorbed more  by  establishing  local  enterprise 
than  by  retraining  and  public  works  pro- 
jects? Will  the  demands  of  black  enterprise 
conflict   with   those   of   black   labor? 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  assumption  of 
the  bill  is  that  the  ghettos  are  homogeneous. 
While  many  ghetto  residents  share  the  com- 
mon ills  of  discrimination.  It  does  not  follow 
that  CDCs  win  enjoy  an  advantage  over 
existing  institutions  and  organizations  in 
setting  up  and  Implementing  priorities.  In- 
evitably, as  in  other  communities,  conflicts 
virtll  arise  among  the  several  ghetto  Interest 
groups.  Given  the  broad  goals  of  CDCs,  fric- 
tion is  bound  to  arise  between  supporters  of 
economic  development  and  those  who  would 
emphasize  service  goals.  For  instance.  Indus- 
trialization in  the  ghetto  has  already  been 
resisted  in  several  cases  despite  Its  economic 
benefits  because  ghetto  dwellers  are  no  more 
anxious  than  the  average  suburbanite  to 
have  a  factory  next  door.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  "public  interest"  of  an  area  might  be 
less  efficiently  served  In  some  cases  by  local 
decision  making  than  by  more  centralized 
methods.  The  record  of  Utopian  socialism  Is 
not  one  to  encourage  excessive  hope  for  the 
future  of  CDCs. 

The  presumption  of  the  ultimate  viability 
of  ghetto  btislness  Is  also  open  to  question. 
It  seems  obvious  that  profit  opportunities  In 
poverty  areas  have  already  been  explored  by 
outside  business.  An  expansion  of  enterprise 
embracing  black  ownership  might  only  de- 
crease the  already  slim  profit  margin.  A 
measure  advocated  by  some  proponents  of 
the  community  self-determination  plan  to 
provide  geographical  monopolies  to  CDCs. 
and  thus  allow  assured  markets,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill— possibly  because  it  could 
not  muster  political  support  and  because  it 
would  disrupt  economic  activity.  Pew  sup- 
porters remain  who  favor  Imposition  of  tariff 
walls  within  the  United  States.  If  CDCs  prove 
a  success,  it  is  likely  that  outside  business 
will  enter  and  compete. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  profits  gen- 
erated by  CDC  business  could  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  to  finance  needed  community 
services,  or  even  result  In  substantial  eco- 
nomic development.  Even  with  tax  credits  It 
is  probable  that  some  form  of  continued 
subsidy  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  CDCs  as 
responsive  and  powerful  forces  within  the 
community. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  uncertain  claim  that 
the  organizational,  managerial,  and  technical 
skills  essential  to  CDC  success  lie  untapped 
within  the  ghetto.  Profitable  economic  devel- 
opment ventures,  it  goes  without  saying,  re- 
quire a  high  level  of  technical  and  organiza- 
tional competence.  In  the  past  it  might  have 
been  argued  that  discrimination  prevented 
the  utUlzatlon  of  existing  ghetto  talent.  No 
such  claims  can  be  made  today  with  the  in- 
tense competition  for  Negro  and  other  mi- 
nority groups'  executive  and  administrative 
persormel.  Additional  opportunities  opened 
by  CDCs  are  likely  to  spread  thin  the  avail- 
able talent  and  to  Intensify  competition  for 
their  services.  Furthermore,  community  self- 
determination  attempts  to  link  together  di- 
verse functions  under  one  decision  making 
vmlt,  and  from  a  purely  pragmatic  point  of 
view,  it  U  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  single 
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management  unit  skilled  In  the  arts  of  bank- 
ing, Investment,  production,  and  public 
service.  The  dlflBculties  of  applying  corporate 
systems  analysU  to  ghetto  problems  Indicates 
that  even  skilled  managements  cannot  solve 
such  diverse  problems. 

EMPntlCAL   EVroENCE 

As  behooves  true  believers,  advocates  of 
community  self-development  and  black  en- 
trepreneurshlp  have  not  been  deterred  by 
the  conceptual  flaws  of  their  proposal.  They 
rely  upon  faith  buttressed  by  successful 
anecdotes  In  making  their  case.  Projects  do 
exist  which  are  analogous  to  the  proposed 
CDCs.  but  there  have  been  few  substantive 
evaluations.  Certainly  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  to  make  a  conclusive  prediction 
about  the  success  of  the  CDC  approach. 

Nonetheless,  the  popularity  of  the  concept 
among  diverse  groups  and  Interests  is  un- 
deniable. Federal  agencies,  private  corpora- 
tions and  philanthropic  organizations  have 
backed  projects  embodying  various  aspects 
of  the  community  self-development  ap- 
proach. Even  the  list  of  federal  agencies  that 
have  funded  Negro  community  enterprises 
ranges  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
staid  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  new 
Community  Action  Programs  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Private  corporations 
which  have  underwritten  ghetto  enterprises 
or  subsidiaries  Include  IBM.  Xerox,  Eastman 
Kodak,  Aerojet  General  and  many  more. 
Among  phllanthropical  organizations,  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  taken  the  leadership  In 
funding  Negro  entrepreneurshlp. 

The  government-funded  projects  have  a 
variety  of  aims  including  Job  creation,  pro- 
motion of  economic  self-dependence,  civic 
improvement,  management  counseling,  and 
training.  Because  most  of  these  projects  are 
pioneer  efforts,  a  great  deal  of  energy  has 
been  expended  on  defining  the  Jurisdiction 
and  legitimate  activities  of  the  enterprises. 
Whether  similar  obstacles  wotild  Impede 
CDC  activities  remains  to  be  seen.  More 
significant,  however,  is  emergtlng  evidence 
that  most  of  the  federally-funded  enterprises 
require  continued  direct  grants  or  Indirect 
subsidies  through  low  Interest  rates.  VlabU- 
Ity  and  profitability  are  essential  to  the  CDCs 
if  they  are  to  serve  any  purpose,  and  projects 
already  funded  by  the  government  indicate 
that  the  one-shot  approach  of  the  Commu- 
mty  Self-Determlnatlon  bill  Is  not  a  realistic 
objective. 

The  wide  publicity  accorded  to  the  private 
business  efforts  in  ghetto  areas  is  more  a 
reflection  of  successful  public  relations  cam- 
paigns than  of  commitment  of  resources. 
Limited  experience  would  Indicate  that,  while 
ghetto  residents  have  shown  a  strong  desire 
to  exercise  a  voice  in  corporate  p)ollcy.  this 
interest  has  not  extended  to  the  purchase  of 
stock  when  opportunities  were  offered.  This 
should  not  be  surprising :  profit-sharing  plans 
have  not  taken  the  country  by  storm  In  other 
areas,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  a  success  in  ghettos.  In  most  cases,  the 
branch  plants  opened  by  giant  corporations  in 
ghettos  act  as  suppliers  and  are  guaranteed  a 
market  by  the  parent  corporations.  The 
relevance  of  this  experience  to  a  national 
conununity  self-development  program  Is 
therefore  limited.  The  incentives  offered  un- 
der the  proposed  bill  may  be  adequate  to  en- 
courage corporations  to  locate  branch  plants 
In  slum  areas  and  may  Indeed  be  generous. 
Tax  Incentives  aimed  at  aiding  designated 
areas  may  be  a  double-edged  sword.  The  aid 
offered  to  residents  in  one  area  may  be  detri- 
mental to  residents  of  contiguous  or  more 
remote  areas. 

The  third  group  of  existing  projects  In- 
cludes those  funded  by  self-help  groups,  oc- 
casionally with  foundation  assistance.  The 
major  problem  of  these  enterprises  Is  lack  of 
resources.  The  experiments  may  be  interest- 
ing and  the  experience  heart-warming,  but 
the  limited  funds  are  hardly  adequate  to  re- 
structure life  In  American  slums. 


EVEBY   LrrXLE  BIT  HELPS 

The  review  of  the  problems  Inherent  In 
the  community  self-determination  approach 
and  Its  accompanying  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  entrepreneiu^hlp  Is  Intended 
not  to  negate  the  Idea  but  rather  to  suggest 
Its  limitations.  The  empirical  evidence,  lim- 
ited as  it  is,  indicates  the  obstacles  the  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  encounter.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  proposed  Community  Self-Determlnatlon 
bill  Is  not  a  magic  solution  to  the  vast  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto,  or  even  a  substitute  for 
old-fashioned  welfare  programs.  Neither  de- 
centralization of  decision  making  nor  crea- 
tion of  black  entrepreneurs  Is  the  entire  re- 
quirement for  ghetto  improvement:  while 
these  elements  are  crucial  ingredients  of  a 
minority  group's  self-esteem,  the  size  of  the 
resource  commitment  Is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  whether  administration  is  cen- 
tralized or  decentralized.  Profits  account  for 
only  one-eighth  of  national  income,  and  divi- 
dends amount  to  only  about  one-third  of 
total  profits.  If  Negroes  were  to  get  one- 
tenth  of  all  dividends,  assuming  that  they 
receive  none  now,  this  redistribution  of  re- 
sources would  amount  to  about  .4  percent  of 
our  national  Income  and  affluent  Negroes  are 
likely  to  get  the  bulk  of  these  additional 
resources.  This  would  obviously  not  eradicate 
poverty  among  Negroes. 

Diverse  options  and  programs  will  be 
needed  If  Negroes  and  members  of  other  mi- 
nority groups  are  to  get  their  full  measure 
of  equality.  This  will  require  not  only  Ne- 
gro doctors,  politicians  and  executives,  but 
also  black  shopkeepers  and  corporate  stock- 
holders. However,  ownership  of  a  retail  store 
Is  not  likely  to  surpass  a  corporate  executive 
position  in  social  status  or  economic  security. 
Economic  and  social  equality  of  Negroes  will 
therefore  depend  upon  the  providing  of  op- 
portiuilty  and  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination. 

In  the  continuing  attack  on  poverty  and 
discrimination,  black  entrepreneurshlp  and 
self-determination  will  assimie  an  increas- 
ingly Important  position.  This  analysis  sug- 
gests, however,  that  despite  its  useful  ideas, 
the  community  self-determination  approach 
should  be  conceived  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram. The  approach  Is  sound  as  long  as  It  Is 
kept  In  Its  proper  place,  to  pardon  the 
expression. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  NEWS 
MEDIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  briefly  on  the  press  of 
our  Nation  and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment to  which,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  it  owes  its  existence  and  grants  its 
immeasurable  strength. 

My  remarks  are  prompted  by  this 
morning's  reports  that  a  would-be  as- 
sassin fired  on  Russian  cosmonauts  in 
Moscow. 

While  the  Russian  news  media  main- 
tained a  controlled,  embarrassed  silence 
about  the  incident,  the  Western  press  be- 
gan reporting  the  scanty  details  avail- 
able, and  it  was  not  until  hours  later 
that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  con- 
firmed some  of  the  details  about  the 
matter. 

Contrast  this,  I  urge  you,  with  the  live 
and  complete  coverage  given  here  in 
Washington  on  Monday  to  the  outra- 
geous behavior  of  the  demonstrators  who 
hurled  missiles  at  the  President's  car 
and  taunted  our  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers with  obscenities  and  hostile  actions. 

I  feai  that  there  are  times  when  some 
naive  people  in  this  country  forget  the 
differences  which  these  incidents  exem- 
plify so  well,  and  blandly  lose  sight  of 


the  fact  that  the  Soviet  news  network  is 
the  world's  most  tight-reined,  insidious 
propaganda  machine. 

Mr.  President,  this  week's  incidents 
here  in  Washington  and  in  Moscow, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  are  a  stark  and 
timely  reminder  of  the  care  we  must  ex- 
ercise in  assessing  Soviet  news  reports 
distributed  through  media  reluctant  to 
repoit  even  such  matters  as  plane 
crashes  and  Russian  crime  statistics. 

It  is  also  a  powerful  reminder  of  how 
blessed  we  are  to  enjoy  the  many  benefits 
which  flow  from  a  free  press. 

While  on  the  subject,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  in  the 
past  been  critical  of  some  of  our  news 
media  for  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  and  space  they  liave  devoted  to 
some  of  the  publicity-seeking  antics  of 
the  small  minority  within  our  Nation 
who  purposely  test  the  limits  of  the  right 
to  proper  dissent. 

I  now  commend  those  newsmen  who 
obviously  tried  so  eainestly,  and  suc- 
ceeded, in  putting  the  dissenters'  inaugu- 
ration-period escapades  into  their  proper 
peispective. 

Widespread  coverage  was  given  to  the 
missile  throwing  on  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue and  the  subsequent  disorder  along 
nearby  streets,  of  course,  but  it  was  no- 
ticeable that  many  conscientious  news- 
men took  great  pains  to  point  out  that 
the  demonstrators  were  but  a  small,  dis- 
ruptive group  whose  actions  were  re- 
ported only  because  they  contrasted  so 
vividly  with  the  general  pervading  lone 
of  the  period. 

To  those  newsmen  who  exhibited  such 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  President.  I  offer  my  gratitude  and 
my  praise. 

It  is  to  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  who 
are  insuring  tliat  the  press  of  this  Nation 
will,  indeed,  remain  free. 

It  is  you  who  make  the  American  press 
stand  out  today  as  the  symbol  of  journal- 
istic responsibility  and  independence  as 
we  reflect  on  the  news  blackout  which 
originally  surrounded  the  assassination 
attempt  on  the  cosmonauts. 


TRIBUTE   TO    THE    LATE    H.    ALEX- 
ANDER WALKER.  OF  HAWAH 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  deliver  this  eulogy  to 
the  later  Henry  Alexander  Walker,  a 
distinguished  business  and  civic  leader  of 
Hawaii  who  passed  away  in  Honolulu  on 
January  14. 

Eighty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death  last  week,  Mr.  Walker  had 
given  a  full  lifetime  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  his  native  Hawaii. 

He  was  among  the  great  builders  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  industry.  He  contributed 
signiflcantly  to  the  high  standing  and 
international  reputation  which  the  in- 
dustry enjoys  today. 

He  also  gave  outstanding  ser\'ice  in  two 
world  wars,  served  as  a  volunteer  leader 
in  community  health  work,  and  became  a 
world-famous  orchid  grower. 

Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Honolulu  on 
Februarj'  19.  1885,  the  son  of  John  Smith 
and  Jane  Mclntyre  Walker.  He  was  the 
youngest  in  a  family  of  10  children. 

He  was  educated  at  Punahou  Academy 
in  Honolulu  and  Harvard  University. 
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During  the  First  World  War,  Mr. 
Walker  distinguished  himself  In  Red 
Cross  service.  In  J918  he  volunteered  for 
medical  service  lii  Siberia  and  spent  the 
fall  and  winter  ^onths  in  the  subzero 
Russlsm  weather. 

He  was  In  charge  of  relief  trains  run- 
ning from  Vladivostok  to  the  interior.  He 
also  commanded  a  Red  Cross  relief  ship 
which  traveled  almost  20,000  miles 
aroimd  the  globe  to  return  a  boatload  of 
Czech  soldiers  to  tiheir  home. 

Mr.  Walker  started  his  long  business 
career  with  two  short-term  jobs,  one  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Baink  of  HawaU.  and  an- 
other as  a  salesmen  for  a  Boston  invest- 
ment business.      ' 

Returning  to  Sawali  in  1920,  he  be- 
came assistant  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  A»soclation.  He  later  was 
to  serve  four  tertns  as  president  of  the 
HSPA.  I 

In  1928  he  joi^ied  American  Factors, 
of  which  he  becaine  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  6i  years  later.  He  was 
Amfacs  president  from  1933  to  1950,  and 
its  chairman  of  |he  board  from  1950  to 
1960,  \yhen  he  rettired. 

.He  aisD  served  |as  president  of  Pioneer 
MQl  Co.,  Koloa  Siigar  Co..  Lihue  Planta- 
tion Co.,  Makee  Sugar  Co.,  and  Waimea 
Sugar  Mill  Co.,  fend  was  a  director  of 
Matson  Navigation  Co. 

During  World  War  n  he  was  volunteer 
director  of  the  oiEBce  of  food  control  in 
Hawaii  and  lat€Jr  was  director  of  the 
material  and  supplies  division. 

Mr.  Walker  also  took  an  active  interest 
in  community  wdfare.  He  served  for  18 
years  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  hos- 
pitals which  administered  the  Hansen's 
Disease  Settlertient  at  Kalaupapa, 
Molokai. 

Mr.  Walker's  hame  at  2616  Pali  High- 
way in  Honolulu  near  the  scene  of  liis 
birth,  long  has  been  an  island  showplace. 
His  mother  was  (me  of  the  first  persons 
in  Hawaii  to  raiie  orchids.  The  Walker 
family  is  renowned  for  the  beautiful  and 
rare  orchids  grown  in  their  garden. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  fami'y 
orchid  gardens  lave  been  opened  an- 
nually as  a  benelit  project  for  Stratford 
Hall  in  Virginiu,  birthplace  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  aid  also  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Outdoor  C  ircle  on  Oahu. 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  friend  of  many  na- 
tional leaders,  including  Secretaries  of 
State  John  Postei •  Dulles  and  Dean  Rusk. 
When  in  Hawaii,  these  visitors  often 
stayed  at  the  Wa  ker  beach  home  in  Laie 
Oahu. 

Mr.  Walker  is  survived  by  his  widow 
Mrs.  H.  A.— Una  Craig — Walker;  a  son. 
H.  A.  Walker,  J;.,  president  of  Amfac; 
two  daughters.  Mrs.  C.  E.  S.— Ann 
Bishop — Bums,  and  Mrs.  Percy  A. — Vir- 
ginia— Lilly.  wif«  of  a  Navy  captain  in 
Japan;  10  grand(  hUdren,  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. 

Hawaii  has  loi  t  a  most  valuable  citi- 
zen who  will  be  s  orely  missed  by  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him  over 
the  years. 

Mrs.  Fong  ani  I  join  the  people  of 
Hawaii  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Mr. 
Walker  and  his  life  of  service  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  nition  and  island  com- 
munity. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
sorrowful   aloha   to  his  charming  and 


gracious  wife  Una  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 


FOR  DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
ABOLITION  OF  ARCHAIC  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
except  for  George  Wallace's  failure  last 
November  to  carry  several  States  he  had 
counted  on.  the  presidential  election 
would  have  been  thr6wn  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  vice  presi- 
dential into  the  Senate.  This  threat  of 
a  deadlocked,  or  bargained,  electoral  col- 
lege should  never  be  permitted  to  occur 
again. 

Congress  should  give  top  priority  to 
election  reform  including  choosing  our 
President  and  Vice  President  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  with  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  that  in 
event  no  candidate  receives  40  percent 
of  the  total  vote  there  will  be  a  runoff 
election. 

The  acute  interest  in  electoral  reform 
evidenced  after  every  close  election  fades 
rapidly  in  the  period  between  elections. 
Waning  public  interest  has  helped  per- 
petuate for  too  many  years  the  cumber- 
some and  unreasonable  system  under 
which  we  Americans  choose  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  The  Congress 
should  take  immediate  action  to  bring 
about  real  electoral  reform.  To  accom- 
plish this  by  1972,  no  time  should  be 
lost. 

Many  years  ago.  as  Congressman-at- 
Large  from  Ohio,  I  urged  the  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college  system  and  that 
it  be  replaced  by  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 
Many  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
done  likewise  over  the  years.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
this  vitally  needed  reform  may  soon  be 
implemented — that  its  day  has  come. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are 
elected  directly  by  the  citizens  of  their 
States  or  congressional  districts.  It  is 
ironic,  then,  that  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation,  the  man  who  holds  the  great- 
est responsibility  for  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens,  is  not  directly 
chosen  by  those  citizens,  but  rather  by 
the  electoral  college,  an  anachronism  in 
this  space  age. 

The  electoral  college  was  originally  es- 
tablished to  assure  the  election  of  high- 
caliber  men  to  the  Presidency,  to  give 
greater  electoral  strength  to  the  South- 
ern States  where  slaves  could  not  vote 
but  where  each  slave  was  counted  as 
three-fifths  of  a  vote,  and  to  prevent 
voters  from  clannishly  supporting  can- 
didates from  their  own  States.  As  the 
party  system  has  developed,  none  of 
these  reasons  remain  valid.  In  his  book, 
"Paths  to  the  Present,"  historian  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger  put  it: 

What  demoted  the  electoral  college  from 
a  deliberative  body  to  a  puppet  show  was  the 
rise  of  political  parties.  As  people  began 
taking  sides  on  public  questions,  they  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  crucial  choice  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  a  sort  of  lottery.  Instead, 
each  party  publicly  announced  Its  slate  of 
electors  and  the  candidate  they  would  sup- 
port. This  visurpatlon  of  the  elector's  func- 
tions, though  {jeaceably  achieved,  amounted 
to  a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  an  amendment  of  the 


written  Constitution  by  the  unwritten  con- 
Btltutlon.  The  elect<««,  while  retaining  the 
legal  status  of  independence,  became  hence- 
forth hardly  more  than  men  In  livery  talcing 
orders  from  their  parties. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention — the  Founding  Fathers- 
were,  for  the  most  part,  definitely  op- 
posed to  electing  the  President  by  direct 
popular  vote,  agreeing  with  George 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  that — 

It  were  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice  of 
a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to  the 
people,  as  it  would  be  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors 
to  a  blind  man. 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention — for 
the  most  part  conservative  New  Eng- 
land merchants  and  southern  landhold- 
ers— distrusted  the  ability  of  the  average 
citizen  of  that  day  to  decide  questions 
of  such  gravity.  Moreover,  the  discussions 
at  the  Convention  revealed  that  the  dele- 
gates did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  voter  in  one  State  to  know  anything 
about  the  ability  or  character  of  public 
men  in  the  other  States  scattered  along 
our  1,500-mile  shoreline. 

Today,  when  our  population  is  almost 
100 -percent  literate:  when  all  Americans 
have  the  advantage  of  an  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  millions  more 
the  advantage  of  a  higher  education: 
when  television  and  radio  bring  candi- 
dates into  every  living  room  of  the  Na- 
tion; when  the  distance  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  can 
be  covered  in  less  time  than  it  took  to 
travel  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  at 
the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, it  is  absurd  to  maintain  a  vestigial 
reminder  of  an  era  in  which  the  people 
were  not  fully  trusted  to  choose  their 
President.  If  George  Washington,  James 
Madison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Han- 
cock, and  other  patriots  who  helped  draft 
the  Constitution  of  our  coimtry  were 
alive  today,  they  would  not  know  this 
country.  We  live  in  a  different  world. 
Transportation  and  comunication  over 
thousands  of  miles  is  nearly  instan- 
taneous. We  live  in  a  new  space  age  of 
change  and  challenge.  The  electoral  col- 
lege system  no  longer  has  any  place  in 
our  Republic. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  on  the 
reapportioning  of  State  legislatures  and 
on  congressional  redistricting,  the  first 
major  step  was  made  toward  moderniz- 
ing our  electoral  system. 

It  is  now  high  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  the  next  logical  step  and  make  the 
vote  of  every  citizen  coimt  equally  in  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  present  electoral  college  system  is 
riddled  with  real  and  potential  evils.  It 
permits  the  votes  of  the  citizens  of 
smaller  States  to  weigh  more  heavily 
than  those  of  citizens  of  our  more  popu- 
lous States.  At  the  same  time,  it  permits 
outsize  power  to  be  given  to  third  parties 
and  minority  groups  in  the  larger  States 
where  often  very  few  popular  votes  can 
shift  all  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State 
from  one  candidate  to  another. 

Furthermore,  it  allows  the  possibility 
of  the  election  of  a  President  who  did  not 
receive  a  pliirality  of  the  total  votes  cast 
throughout  the  Nation.  Three  times  in 
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our  history  there  have  actually  been 
cases  in  which  a  President  was  elected 
who  received  a  smaUer  number  of  votes 
than  the  number  received  by  his  closest 
opponent:  John  Qulncy  Adams  in  1824, 
over  Jackson;  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in 
1876  over  Tilden;  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son in  1888,  over  Cleveland.  In  the  first 
case,  the  minority  President  was  chosen 
by  the  House  of  Representatives;  in  the 
other  two.  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Also,  under  the  present  system  there  is 
no  guarantee  in  many  States  that  the 
electors  will  cast  their  vote  for  the  presi- 
dential candidate  who  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  in  a  particular  State. 

This  was  vividly  pointed  out  in  the 
last  presidential  election  when  an  elector 
from  North  Carolina  pledged  to  cast  his 
vote  for  Richard  Nixon  disregarded  that 
pledge  and  cast  his  vote  for  George  Wal- 
lace. 

In  establishing  further  electoral  re- 
form, we  should  provide  that  at  least  in 
Federal  elections  absentee  ballots,  in- 
cluding those  of  absentees  in  the  armed 
services,  should  be  counted  the  same  time 
as  other  votes.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  the  results  of  close  elections  in- 
volving Federal  officials  should  be  held  in 
abeyance,  sometimes  for  many  days, 
pending  the  counting  of  absentee  ballots. 
The  Congress  should  also  relax  equal 
time  restrictions  for  television  and  radio 
to  avoid  the  present  situation  where  can- 
didates of  minor  parties  garnering  only  a 
few  thousand  votes  can  discourage  radio 
and  television  network  officials  from 
granting  adequate  time  to  major  party 
candidates.  Americans  should  have  full 
opportunity  to  see  and  to  hear  major 
candidates  for  high  public  office. 

Citizens  who  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
campaign  funds  of  either  party  or  to 
individual  candidates  should  be  per- 
mitted to  claim  a  $100  contribution  as 
tax  exempt,  the  same  as  charitable  con- 
tributions. Accomplishing  this  would 
help  eliminate  advantages  favoring  mil- 
lionaire candidates  for  congressional  and 
other  offices.  A  reasonable  maximimi 
limit  must  be  provided  regarding  expen- 
ditures made  by  a  candidate  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Also,  in  providing  meaningful  electoral 
reform,  18-year-olds  should  be  given  the 
right  to  vote. 

In  addition,  further  consideration 
should  be  given  to  providing  for  national 
party  primaries  to  select  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  con- 
ventions, meant  to  be  deliberative  bodies, 
have  become  circuses  where  the  real  de- 
sires of  the  rank  and  file  of  each  political 
party  are  frequently  ignored.  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  55  years  ago: 

There  ought  never  to  be  another  presi- 
dential nominating  convention  ...  the  nom- 
inations should  be  made  directly  by  the 
people  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  President,  every  citizen  should 
have  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  President.  The  only  way  to  assure 
this  is  by  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Public  sentiment  for 
this  is  growing.  As  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's commission  on  electoral  col- 
lege reform  concluded: 


The  electoral  college  method  of  electing  a 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  archaic,  un- 
democratic, complex,  ambiguous,  indirect 
and  dangerous.  .  .  .  While  there  may  be  no 
perfect  method  of  electing  a  President,  we 
believe  that  direct  nationwide  popular  vote 
Is  the  best  of  all  possible  methods. 


I^.  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  tii- 
troduced  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
for  this  essential  reform,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  will  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress early  in  this  session,  so  that  it  may 
be  ratified  by  the  States  l>efore  the  next 
presidential  election. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. This  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 

of  the  aisle.  ,„.^.      * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOO  MANY  GENERALS  AND   ADMI- 
RALS IN  THE  PENTAGON 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  total  of  1,346  generals  and 
admirals  in  our  Armed  Forces— 442  gen- 
erals in  the  Air  Force.  521  in  the  Army, 
76  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  307  admirals 
in  oxu-  Navy.  Of  this  tremendous  total, 
263  have  individual  offices  and  staffs  in 
the  Pentagon,  and  215  more  have  the 
same  arduous  service  elsewhere  in  the 
Washington  area.  A  grand  total  of  4-78, 
or  approximately  40  percent  of  all  the 
generals  and  admirals  of  our  far-fiung 
armed  services,  are  enjoying  armchair 
service  and  golf  in  Washington  or  in 
neighboring  Virginia  close  by  the  Army- 
Navy  Coimtry  Club.  ,    ^  ^.        t 
This  is  just  another  manifestation  oi 
the   fact   that   our  Military   Establish- 
ment has  become  overloaded  with  top 
brass  and  the  staffs  and  clerks,  analysts, 
chauffeurs,  and  all  the  other  accouter- 
ments    that    accrue    to    generals    and 
admirals.  ^       .  . ,  , 
Recently  I  received  a  very  Lhoughtlui 
letter  from  a  leading  attorney  in  central 
Ohio  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  member 
of  that  Grand  Old  Party  of  which  I  am 
not  a  member.  This  outstanding  lawyer 
served  in  the  Navy  during  the  Korean 
war  and  was  stationed  for  a  time  in 
Washington.  DC.  He  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  I  was  stationed  In  Washington.  D.C., 
It  always  amused  me  to  see  Cadillacs  drive 
up  with  Army  ColoneU  and  usually  they 
were  Colonels  with  satchels  attached  to  their 
wrists  going  Into  the  Internal  Revenue  Office 
or  some  other  ofBce  across  the  street  from 
my  ofHce  in  Washington,  D.C.  And  many  of 
us  vised  to  comment  that  there  would  be 
eight  or  ten  Cadillacs,  one  right  after 
another,  aU  with  Army  Colonels  with  brief 
cases  chained  to  their  wrists  and  our  com- 
ment was  why  so  many  from  the  same  loca- 
tion,   wouldn't    It   be    possible    for    one    to 


handle  all  the  courier  services,  as  far  as  the 
messages  were  concerned. 

Mr.   President,    it   appears   that   the 
same  situation  holds  true  today.  In  fact, 
on  many  days  I  know  personally  that 
12  or  more  shiny  limousines  leave  tlie 
Pentagon,  in  the  mornings,  one  immedi- 
ately following  the  other,  each  with  one 
colonel  with  one  briefcase  seated  ma- 
jestically behind  the  driver.  This  always 
looks  sUly.  and  it  involves  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  public  money.  A  halt  must 
be  made  to  the  continuing  growth  ol 
the  immense  bureaucracy  in  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Military  Establishment 
must   return    to   the    basic    concept   of 
fighting  instead  of  the  present  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  with  450.000  soldiers 
engxilfed    in    paperwork,    drafting    dia- 
grams,   writing   messages,   running   er- 
rands for  officers  and  performing  various 
and  diverse  other  noncombat  activitl^, 
leaving  fewer  than  85,000  GIs  and  offi- 
cers engaged  in  combat  activities. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  „      .^     ^  , 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
preceding  order,  the  Senate  wiU  resume 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  David 
Packard,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi.  _      .^     ^      ..  . 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  Packard,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr    STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  went  fuUy  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  David 
Packard  for  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense The  office  itself  is  not  an  ordmary 
office:  it  has  extraordinary  duties,  far- 
reaching  powers,  and  a  great  multitude 
of  decisions  that  come  before  it  every 
year.  I  say  that  with  emphasis,  because 
I  think  that  even  though  the  office  is  that 
of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  more 
matters  pass  through  the  Department  of 
Defense  itself  than  pass  through  a  great 
many  other  departments,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  is  handled  by  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense. 
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The  Committ^  on  Armed  Services,  In 
a  complete  and  exhaustive  hearing,  went 
very  carefully  over  the  major  phases  of 
the  question  of  conflict  of  interest  or  the 
possibility  of  conflict  of  interest.  We  had 
an  almost  full  attendance  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  thei  two  members  who  were 
necessarily  out  of  town,  later  attended  an 
executive  meeting  of  the  committee  that 
lasted  some  2  hiurs,  most  of  the  time  on 
this  nomination,  the  time  being  con- 
sumed by  allowl  ng  every  member  to  give 
full  expression  to  the  points  involved 
and  his  versior  as  to  the  conclusions. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  nothing 
further  was  to  be  said,  the  nomination 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  by  a  'manimous  vote.  I 
think  that  is  significant,  because  these 
were  an  involv?d  set  of  facts.  We  felt 
that  we  had  all  the  facts,  and  at  the  end 
of  our  consideration  there  was  a  ready 
conclusion. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  iiny  Senator.  Members  of 
the  committee  who  said  at  first  that 
they  felt  quit<(  skeptical — and  I  was 
partly  skeptical  myself — in  the  end  were 
entitely  willing  to  approve  the  nomina- 
tion.'cbnsiderirg  all  the  circumstances. 
I  say  that  w.th  (  mphasis. 

I  did  not  knew  the  man  personally  or 
in  connection  w  ith  the  position  to  which 
he  was  nomina  ;ed,  but  I  was  highly  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  :  Packard.  I  was  impressed, 
indeed,  with  his  readiness  to  disclose  and 
frankly  discuss  everything.  His  attitude 
was  one  of  humility,  which  does  not 
always  come  frc  m  the  chemicals  of  mate- 
rial success.  We  who  listened  to  him  were 
well  impressed  by  him.  He  was  not  the 
type  who  was  tiying  to  impress  us.  either. 
Some  men,  it  :an  readily  be  seen,  are 
trying  to  impress  their  listeners. 

Mr,  President,  may  we  have  order  at 
the  desk?  I  thir  k  that  when  one  is  trying 
to  present  a  mitter  to  the  Senate,  he  is 
entitled  to  do  s<t  without  having  someone 
talk  so  loud  tlat  his  voice  can  readily 
be  heard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  ord;r. 

Mr.  STENNIi ;.  I  was  impressed,  too,  by 
the  fact  that  ;his  gentleman,  with  his 
partner,  built  lis  own  business.  It  was 
not  a  case  in  v  hich  a  man  having  some 
type  of  management  skill  was  brought  in 
arid  elected  by  a  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Packard  and  liis  partner  started  with 
about  S500  in  capital.  They  were  engaged 
in  a  new  enterprise  that  was  based  partly 
on  radar.  Many  of  us  remember  the  tre- 
mendous growih  of  radar.  The  product 
of  Mr.  Packard's  firm  is  testing  instru- 
ments. They  developed  their  products 
across  the  board  in  the  early  days  of 
electronics,  and  its  growth  proved  to  be 
rapid.  The  business  is  competitive,  and 
the  company  is  bound  to  have  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  management.  Mr. 
Packard  told  ir  e — and  I  think  the  record 
shows  this — that  the  company  largely 
plowed  back  its  profits  for  a  long  time. 
The  business  in  a  creation  of  these  men 
themselves. 

I  have  alreac  y  described  Mr.  Packard's 
attitude  before  the  committee.  I  am  not 
here  to  praise  anyone,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  conducted  himself  with  humility. 
We  received  testimony  from  men  who 
have  known  him,  men  he  did  not  bring 


here  to  testify,  and  they  gave  him  the 
highest  kind  of  recommendation.  If  I 
may  call  one  of  them  by  name,  he  Is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  who  has  just  entered 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time.  He  has 
known  Mr.  Packard  for  many  years. 

That  was  a  part  of  the  influence.  Some 
things  have  to  be  accepted  on  faith,  and 
these  testimonials  were  a  part  of  the  in- 
fluences that  built  up  that  wall  of  faith 
In  my  mind. 

I  note  that  the .  competitors  did  not 
directly  or  indirectly  bring  in  any  in- 
formation or  send  any  protest  to  the 
committee. 

With  that  as  a  background,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  wrestled  with 
this  matter  as  it  has  many  times  in  the 
past.  There  Is  not  an  adequate  statute  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  President.  It  is  quite  a 
challenge  to  Congress  to  try  to  draw  one. 
The  committee  has  had  a  general  rule  on 
it,  and  I  desire  to  mention  some  other 
cases,  to  start  with,  and  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. 

Sixteen  years  ago  this  month,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wilson— I  do  not 
make  any  vmfavorable  comparison  at 
all— was  before  the  same  committee.  He 
was  the  president  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  Nothing  was  said  about  a  trust  In 
that  case.  Nothing  was  offered  to  the 
committee.  But  we  found  that  General 
Motors  was  No.  1  on  the  list  of  100  prime 
contractors  for  the  preceding  24  months 
and  had  more  than  S5.5  billion  worth  of 
contracts  over  a  2-year  period  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Korean  war 
was  still  in  progress.  So.  having,  no 
alternative,  we  asked  Mr.  Wilson  to  sell 
his  stock,  and  he  did  so. 

Later — 8  years  ago — Mr.  McNamara 
came  before  the  committee,  and  he  had 
stock  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The  trust 
idea  had  crept  in,  and  he  offered  a  pro- 
posed trust,  quite  different  from  this  one, 
but  it  was  not  accepted,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara sold  his  stock. 

Now  we  have  the  pending  nomination. 
Mr.  Packard  owns  stock  in  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Corp..  which  has  a  present 
market  value  of  approximately  S300 
million,  perhaps  a  little  less.  He  is  dis- 
posing of  all  the  other  stock  he  owns 
in  companies  doing  business  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  not  a  great 
amount  compared  with  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  stock,  although  it  Is  a  large 
amount,  in  my  mind — approximately  $2 
million. 

The  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
the  trust  feature,  is  adhering  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  it  has,  that  anyone  coming  in 
who  has  holdings  in  any  company  that 
has  contracts  totaling  SIO.OOO  or  more 
with  the  Defense  Department,  excluding 
regulated  public  utilities,  will  have  to 
dispose  of  those  holdings.  That  is  still 
the  rule  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  being 
followed  in  this  instance. 

So  that  brought  the  matter  up  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  gentle- 
man should  be  told.  "If  you  sell  your 
stock,  we  will  not  consider  it  any  fur- 
ther." Now,  why  should  he  not  sell  his 
stock?  His  and  his  wife's  stock  together 
is  about  30  percent  of  all  the  stock  in 
this  company.  The  undisputed  testimony 
shows  that  the  sale  of  that  much  stock 


would  break  the  market,  so  to  speak,  and 
very  adversely  affect  the  value  of  the 
stock  in  innocent  hands;  that  it  could 
not  be  done  without  injuring  innocent 
people,  perhaps  very  substantially;  and 
that  it  could  adversely  affect  the  com- 
pany. So  it  was  a  matter  of  either  going 
into  the  trust  feature  or  saying  to  him, 
"We  will  not  consider  you  any  further." 
which  would  mean  that  all  others  in 
his  category  would  be  declared  Ineligible 
for  a  position  such  as  this. 

The  man  apparently  has  the  very  tal- 
ent that  we  would  like  to  see  in  that  po- 
sition, as  would  the  President  and  Mr. 
Laird.  If  we  make  the  declaration  I  have 
mentioned,  not  only  would  it  disqualify 
him,  but  also,  it  would  disqualify  a  great 
class  as  being  ineligible  on  its  face.  So  the 
matter  was  worth  further  consideration, 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  reject  the 
idea  of  a  tiiist  altogether,  he  should  vote 
against  confirmation. 

We  went  into  the  concept  of  a  tru.st. 
and  we  have  one  that  we  think  is  suffi- 
cient. The  trust  is  of  this  nature:  He 
would  sign  an  instrument  that  would 
provide  that  he  would  put  this  stock  in 
trust ;  all  the  income  from  it  would  go  to 
certain  designated  beneficiaries  during 
the  life  of  the  trust,  which  must  con- 
tinue for  2  years  and  would  continue  be- 
yond that  time  until  he  is  no  longer  in 
the  office  he  is  holding.  Furthermore,  the 
instrument  would  provide  that  all  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  corpus  of  the 
stock  would  also  go  to  charitable  bene- 
ficiaries. That  approach  Is  well  known  in 
the  business  world  and  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  among  the  chari- 
table and  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

We  have  a  listing  of  them  in  our  files, 
that  is,  the  percentage  that  each  is  to 
draw  as  to  the  income,  but  we  did  not 
put  the  percentages  Into  the  public  rec- 
ord. That  information  is  in  the  copy  of 
the  hearings  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator — a  listing  of  the  trust 
beneficiaries.  The  trustees  of  that  trust 
would  be  selected  separate  and  apart 
from  the  company  or  anyone  affiliated 
with  Mr.  Packard.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  Bank  of  America  would  be  the 
trustee.  Mr.  Packard  has  no  connection 
with  that  institution  and  never  has  had. 

Another  question  that  arose  was  the 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stock 
from  the  time  he  went  into  office  to  the 
time  he  left  office.  We  were  given  then  a 
simple  formula  which  I  think  everyone 
readily  understands,  including  the  aver- 
age person  on  the  street.  We  start  off 
with  the  average  of  the  price  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  5  days 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  trust, 
and  we  wind  up  with  the  average  price 
for  the  5  days  Immediately  after  the 
trust  is  terminated.  If  the  value  is  great- 
er at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  an 
amount  of  that  stock  equal  to  the  in- 
crease will  be  given  to  the  charitable 
charities.  The  remainder  of  it  will  be 
returned  to  Mr.  Packard  and  his  wife. 
If  it  is  lower  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning, he  gets  back  all  the  shares  of  stock, 
but  at  the  lesser  value. 

We  considered  the  feature  that  If  the 
stock  got  into  trouble  and  was  about 
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to  lose  value,  it  might  be  a  temptation 
to  Mr.  Packard  to  do  something  to  bol- 
ster it,  to  do  something  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  bolster  the  value 
of  that  stock — the  volume  of  business 
perhaps  would  bolster  the  value — and 
thereby  keep  it  from  being  less  valuable 
when  he  got  it  back  than  when  he 
turned  it  over. 

We  decided  clearly,  all  of  us.  that  even 
though  that  was  a  possibility.  It  was  very, 
very,  remote  that  such  a  thing  would 
happen  in  this  gentleman's  case.  If  a 
Senator  wishes  to  reject  totally  the  man. 
he  should  vote  against  him  on  that  one 
ix)int  alone.  This  involves  some  faith  In 
the  man.  I  know  that  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  voted  on  this  matter 
understood  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
vote  that  was  cast  on  the  ground  that 
the  President  has  nominated  this  man 
and  the  President  is  entitled  to  have 
whom  he  chooses.  I  do  not  believe  that 
was  the  spirit  of  our  committee  at  all.  We 
will  be  on  the  spot  with  regard  to  this 
matter. 

We  have  to  live  with  it,  at  least  more 
closely  than  any  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  expect  to  follow  it  up.  I 
think  that  in  most  cases.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  talent  capable  of  representing  the 
Government  at  the  counsel  table  in  con- 
tests with  some  of  the  finest  and  best 
talent  in  all  of  this  Nation,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  reach  over  and  get  some- 
one who  knows  the  subject  matter  and 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  Otherwise,  he 
will  be  a  figment,  regardless  of  how 
good  his  counsel  may  be.  I  have  felt  that 
way  for  many  years.  Year  after  year  of 
service  on  the  committee  has  made  me 
broaden  my  views,  in  this  troublesome 
matter  that  we  must  pass  on  over  and 
over  again  without  any  statutory  guide- 
lines and  with  no  firm  law. 

Each  case  has  to  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom, and  that  is  what  this  matter  had 
to  stand  on. 

A  part  of  the  test  Is  the  character  of 
the  man  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  matter.  It  does  not  stand 
on  one  fact;  it  stands  on  all  of  the  facts. 
Tliat  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  matter  is 
approved  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  reach  out  and 
save  that  business  or  that  stock  from 
going  down,  he  had  to  contradict  every- 
thing that  has  been  learned  about  him 
in  these  hearings  which  extend  over  a 
lifelong  active  career.  His  life  has  not 
been  limited  to  business,  but  he  has  an 
interest  in  people.  I  think  his  record 
shows  that.  So  all  that  he  built  up  in  the 
way  of  a  good  name  he  would  have  to 
abandon  and  liquidate  and  throw  over- 
board as  the  price  of  holding  office.  That 
is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
made  a  real  contribution  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  in  committee. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  was  interested  in 
the  statements  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  particularly  as  they  concern 
the  trust  agreement  which  was  brought 
out  in  the  hearings,  in  which  it  was 
stated  he  could  insulate  himself  with 
this  agreement  from  the  prices  of  the 
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Stocks  going  up.  As  the  Senator  said,  he 
could  not  insulate  the  prices  from  going 
down.  I  would  like  to  read  from  page  65 
of  the  hearings  where  Mr.  Packard's  an- 
swer to  my  question  appears. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  question  asked 
was: 

Can  you  comment  on  this  dilemma  that 
you  can  Insulate  yourself  from  the  price  go- 
ing up,  and  you  cannot  insulate  yourself 
from  that  price  going  down? 

Mr.  Packard.  Senator  Mclntyre,  that  per- 
haps does  pose  a  hypothetical  problem,  and 
of  course  I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  think 
about  these  things,  because  Indeed  it  could 
go  down  as  well  as  go  up. 

I  can  say  to  you  I  think  quite  honestly  and 
quite  sincerely,  that  I  would  be  much  more 
Interested  in  getting  the  same  number  of 
shares  back  as  I  put  In.  and  I  wouldn't  care 
what  they  were  worth.  I  do  not  see  that  I 
would  have  any  Interest  In  the  monetary 
value.  If  I  simply  got  all  the  shares  back,  so 
I  do  not  think  I  have  really  any  concern  on 
that  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  a  contribution  to  the  debate  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  made 
effective  contributions  in  committee  as 

well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  other  points; 
then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

First,  I  wish  to  Illustrate  that  we  must 
have  someone  who  knows  what  he  is  do- 
ing. The  other  day  a  contract  was  let 
involving  a  new  plane  for  the  Navy.  The 
contract  finally  went  to  Grumman,  who- 
ever that  is.  They  are  in  New  York.  The 
contract  could  eventually  total  $5  bil- 
lion. It  may  not  go  that  high,  or  it  may 
go  higher.  We  do  not  know  yet  how  many 
of  those  planes  we  will  buy  or  how  they 
will  run.  Therefore,  we  have  to  have 
someone  who  is  not  an  amateur. 

There  is  another  aspect  about  that 
matter.  This  company  does  not  create 
special  products  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  company  does  not  build 
planes  or  ships.  They  are  in  the  general 
business  of  making  testing  instruments. 
They  sold  a  good  deal  of  goods  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  last  year.  They 
sold  $34  million  worth  of  goods  out  of 
total  worldwide  sales  of  $280  million. 

They  sell  also  to  prime  contractors  on 
a  competitive  basis.  Grumman  would  be 
one  of  these  prime  contractors  to  which 
I  refer.  Those  companies  compete  and 
they  all  have  to  buy  testing  machines.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  number  of  machines 
they  have  to  have.  But  so  far  as  direct 
contracts  with  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned, many  of  those  are  out  in  the 
field,  and  the  company  deals  with  the 
contracting  officer  out  there  and  he  never 
comes  to  the  Pentagon. 

Many  times  they  deal  with  "off  the 
shelf  products."  Sometimes  they  get  into 
a  larger  contract  and  they  sell  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  for  instance, 
a  great  quantity  of  goods  at  a  lesser 
price,  but  it  Is  delivered  in  30  to  60  days, 
almost  off  the  shelf,  and  that  happens 
sometimes  even  in  the  case  of  large  or- 
ders. 

We  found,  so  far  as  qualifyirg  as  big 
contractors  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  concerned,  that  it  really  did  not 
work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  nomina- 


tion on  behalf  of  the  committee  with  the 
unanimous  vote  behind  it  of  every  mem- 
ber. Not  only  of  those  Senators  who  are 
present;  but  every  member  passed  on  it 
and  gave  an  active  proxy,  and  most  of 
them  were  there  wheu  we  voted. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
a  letter  today  from  a  man  in  Michigan 
taking  issue  with  the  statement  that  I 
made  at  the  hearing  on  the  Packard 
nomination — the  statement  that  I  as- 
sumed Mr.  Packard  was  an  honest  man. 
The  writer  said  that  Mr.  Packard  must 
be  dishonest  because  of  the  wealth  that 
he  had  accumulated— that  he  could  have 
accumulated  it  only  through  dishonesty 
and  manipulation. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  come  to  the 
point  where  wealth  or  poverty  is  the 
determinant  of  the  honesty  or  integrity 
of  a  person?  I  do  not  think  so  and  I 
certainly  cannot  accept  such  a  concept. 

The  Packard  nomination,  in  my  opin- 
ion, illustrates  the  lack  of  realism  in  the 
conflict-of-interest  law  and  the  almost 
impossible  application  of  that  law. 

I  do  assume  that  Mr.  Packard  is  an 
honest  man.  Certainly  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary  was  presented  to  the  coirmiit- 

tee. 

I  do  not  think  that  his  holdings  will 
make  him  a  dishonest  Deputy  Secretarj' 
of  Defense  any  more  than  his  proposal 
on  the  handling  of  his  holdings  will  make 
him  any  more  honest. 

I  shall  vote  for  his  confirmation  and 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  his  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Packard,  who  holds  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  a  corporation  which, 
according  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  had  direct  contracts 
last  year  totaling  $34  mUlion  with  the 
very  agency  to  which  Mr.  Packard  has 
been  nominated  as  Deputy  Secretary, 
constitutes  a  conflict  of  interest  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face. 

This  is  not  to  question  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  Mr.  Packard.  That  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  not  to  allege  or  even 
to  suspect  wrongdoing.  That  is  not  the 
case. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  con- 
flict of  interest,  in  considering  the  nom- 
ination of  an  appointee  to  a  high  Gov- 
ernment position,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  wrongdoing.  We  are  dealing  with 
public  confidence.  We  are  dealing  with 
appearances.  We  are  dealing  with  cir- 
cumstances which,  conceivably,  could 
constitute  a  confiict  on  the  part  of  the 
official  between  his  personal  interest  and 
the  public  interest  on  the  one  hand,  or 
circumstances  which,  on  the  other,  would 
give  rise  to  suspicion  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Now,  my  dear  friend  and  neighbor,  the 
distinguished  and  able  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  presented  his  case  in  an 
eloquent  manner,  but  in  a  manner  which 
dramatizes  the  issue.  He  said  that  he  was 
favorably  impressed  by  Mr.  Packard,  and 
that  the  heart  of  the  case  is  faith  in  the 
man. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Termessee,  that  is  not  the  case  and 
should  not  be  the  case.  This  morning, 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  there 
came  two  nominees  for  sjb-Cabinet  po- 
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sitlons:  namely,  E|r.  Char  Is  Walker  and 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Volck^r,  nominated  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  bei  Under  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury. 

Both  men  came  before  the  committee 
and  presented  their  financial  statements. 
Both  pledged  to  dispose  of  the  small 
holdings  they  hadi  which  might  present 
a  conflict  of  Interest.  One  nominee  had 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  I  think  the 
other  nominee  mlfht  have  had  property 
amounting  to  a  few  hundred  dollars 
which  might  have  constituted  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

Well.  Mr.  PresKlent.  we  did  not  lack 
any  confidence  in,  these  men.  But  shall 
we  adopt  the  standard  here  that  a  nomi- 
nee who  has  conttactB  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000  must  absolve  himself  of  possible 
conflict,  but  a  mkn  with  such  an  im- 
pressive fortime  as  to  have  control  over 
a  corporation  wltb  $34  million  worth  of 
contracts  with  the  agency  in  which  he  Is 
to  be  second  in  mnk  does  not  have  to 
have  the  rule  apflJled  to  him? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tenliessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  just  a  moment.  I  should 
like  to  develop  mi^int  first. 
■  Mr.  President,  riy  train  of  thought  has 
been  temporarily  Interrupted,  but  I  come 
back  to  fundamentals.  I  have  never  been 
much  given  to  Bible  quotations  on  the 
political  platform  J  but  two  come  to  mind 
now.  I 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Christ 
said.  "No  man  c^n  serve  two  masters." 

I  remind  my  able  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi that  in  another  passage  in  the 
Bible,  we  are  adinonished  to  "Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil." 

Mr.  President.  $hall  we  have  a  prece- 
dent which  applieE  only  to  businessmen? 
I  wrote  down  son^e  of  the  praiseworthy 
remarks  the  distinguished  chairman 
made  about  Mr.  Packard,  and  I  could 
endorse  all  of  thetn  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Packard  goes,  but  I  could 
have  said  the  same  thing  about  Mr. 
McNamara. 

Someone  estimated  In  my  hearing  yes- 
terday that  if  Mi".  McNamara  had  not 
been  required  to  bieet  the  precedents  of 
[respect  to  conflict  of 
his  children  today 
ll  million  more. 
Resident,  is  this  a  gov- 
■  a  government  of  laws? 
3les,  do  we  have  prece- 


the  Senate  with 
interest,    each 
would  be  worth 

I  ask  you.  Mr. 
emment  of  men  o 
Eto  we  have  princ 
dents,  or  do  we  m 

The  notion  thai 
on  its  own  botti 
anything,  that  w 
dent.  No  longer 


every  tub  must  stand 
means,  if  it  means 
are  abandoning  prece- 
11  there  be  a  precedent 
with  which  all  appointees  to  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  E)ef  ense  must 
comply.  Every  tulj  must  stand  on  its  own 
no  precedents.  If  this 
through,  we  will  have 
rinciple  of  requiring 
high  positions  to  meet 
rest  safeguards  which 
the  Senate  has  tj-aditionally  required. 

The    able    Senjator    from    Mississippi 

pointed  to  the  piucity  of  statutory  law 

He  ii;  correct.  There  are  but 

gfide  posts.   Our  whole 

large  part,  upon  prece- 

und    a    moral   code   of 


bottom.  There  an 
confirmation  goe 
abandoned    the 
men  nominated  t 
the  conflict  of  in 


in  this  field 
few  statutory 
society  is  built,  in 
dent,    practice. 


ethics.  Our  morsl  indices  come  in  rich 
part  from  the  ,  udeo-Christian  ethics, 


from  the  Greeks,  from  the  Romans,  and 
from  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain. 

Plato,  in  constructing  his  republic, 
would  have  provided  that  the  philoso- 
pher-kings divest  themselves  of  all 
private  economic  interests.  But  in  order 
that  they  could  show  their  qualifications 
to  lead  the  people,  he  would  have  required 
them  to  operate  In  the  marketplace  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity.  But  once 
they  became  philosopher-kings  Plato 
would  have  had  them  divest  themselves 
of  all  their  economic  interests. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
ciple with  which  we  deal  here  is  not  new 
with  us.  Indeed,  our  Founding  Fathers 
wrestled  with  this  problem:  and  I  believe 
it  was  in  the  very  first  Congress  that 
convened  under  the  Constitution  that 
Congress  enacted  a  law  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  could  not  own  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  So.  since  the  beginning 
of  our  Republic  through  today,  we  have 
been  dealing  with  this  problem  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  or  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest,  between  the  personal  interests 
of  a  public  official  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  public  interest,  on  the  other,  subject 
to  the  action  of  that  public  official. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  re- 
peated that  Mr.  Packard's  integrity  and 
honesty  are  not  questioned.  It  should  not 
be  necessary.  Neither  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  issue  does  not  relate 
to  the  size  of  Mr.  Packard's  holdings, 
whether  they  be  $300  million,  $30  million, 
$3  million,  or  $30,000.  Other  nominees 
have  complied  with  the  precedents.  The 
Senate  is  asked  here  to  make  an  excep- 
tion, to  abandon  the  precedent  in  favor 
of  this  confirmation. 

What  would  be  the  consequences?  I  do 
not  suspect  any  dishonesty  would  fiow, 
but  I  would  expect  the  public  confidence 
in  the  Defense  Department  to  be  shaken. 
Oh,  Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  concerned  with  the  alienation  of 
the  young,  with  their  doubts  of  the 
efficacy  of  our  system,  suspicions  and 
lack  of  trust  in  Government.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  is  this  sharp  alienation  and 
disenchantment.  Action  such  as  proposed 
here  will  fan  that  distrust. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  there  might 
be  an  interpretation  of  this  set  of  circum- 
stances somewhat  different  from  that 
given  by  Members  of  this  body.  Someone 
said  to  me  yesterday,  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  common  man.  "Do  the  best  you 
can."  he  said.  "Do  not  let  this  man  trade 
with  himself  with  our  money."  Well,  this 
has  a  connotation  which  I  do  not  endorse, 
but  it  illustrates  the  shock  to  public  con- 
fidence by  the  appointment  of  men  and 
confirmation  of  men  to  high  executive 
positions  with  a  conflict  of  interest  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face.  Here  we 
have  a  prima  facie  case  inherent  in  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  know  how 
to  cite  a  segment  of  American  indust:T 
or  business  which  is  so  sensitively  at- 
tuned to  the  programs  of  armament  and 
disarmament,  with  complicated,  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems,  as  the  elec- 
tronics industry.  Is  there  anyone  in  the 
Chamber  who  can  name  an  industry 
whose  fortunes,  whose  profits  and  losses, 
whose  future,  whose  value  are  so  keenly 
tied  to  the  multi-blllion-dollar  defense 
program  as  the  electronics  industry?  I 


do  not  know  of  any.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  cite  me  one. 

How  can  this  man.  as  honorable  and 
fine  and  able  as  he  Is,  make  a  decision,  if 
any,  make  a  contribution  to  a  decision 
or  the  adoption  of  a  policy,  if  any,  with- 
out its  having  a  vital  effect  upon  the 
prosperity,  upon  the  fortune,  upon  the 
value  of  stock  in  electronics  corpora- 
tions? His  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  his 
holdings  one  of  the  largest  in  one  of 
the  largest. 

Let  me  add  that  this  is  not  to  say  he 
would  give  preference  to  his  own  inter- 
ests; but  one  must  shun  the  appearance 
of  evil;  and  public  officials,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  must  be  above  suspicion  if  confi- 
dence in  government  and  the  honesty 
of  government  are  to  be  sustained.  And 
without  public  confidence  in  government, 
our  system  of  popular  government  Is  not 
feasible. 

There  are  three  material  factors  that 
would  be  in  the  sharpest  of  conflict  of 
interest.  One  would  be  the  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  stock  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions, decisions,  contracts,  timing  of  con- 
tracts. Another  would  be  the  loss  of  value 
or  the  maintenance  of  value.  The  third 
would  be  the  time  element. 

Now  suppose  that  Mr.  Packard,  after 
confirmation,  considers  and  makes  a 
decision,  or  contributes  to  a  decision,  on 
the  question  of  deployment  of  antibal- 
listic  missiles.  Surely,  a  subject  so 
important  as  this  would  require  the 
attention  of  so  able  a  man  as  the  Deputy 
Secretary.  Can  anyone  say  that  this 
would  not  have  a  very  great  effect  upon 
the  value  of  electronics  stock? 

When  would  the  economic  effect  be 
felt?  Within  the  term  of  the  proposed 
trust,  or  might  It  be  5  years  from  now, 
or  10  years  from  now? 

This  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  a  prima 
facie  conflict  of  interest.  The  Senate 
must  not  permit  It.  It  must  not  establish 
or  permit  to  be  established  such  a  prece- 
dent. If  we  do  so,  we  can  never  again 
require  a  big  man  to  meet  the  test.  I 
think  it  is  just  that  serious. 

I  had  not  intended  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  but  since  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  referred  to  the  terms  of  the 
trust.  I  think  I  must  briefly  allude  to  it. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  trust.  In- 
deed, it  Is  so  simple  that  the  same  pur- 
pose might  be  accomplished  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  bookkeeper  or  his 
treasurer.  Much  has  been  said  recently 
about  the  value  of  a  blind  trust,  the  kind 
of  trust  that  insulates  the  settlor  from 
knowing  the  contents  of  his  portfolio, 
the  value  of  his  portfolio,  or  the  action 
of  his  trustee  with  respect  to  the  port- 
folio. 

No  such  attributes  are  contained  in 
this  instrument  of  trust.  Indeed,  the 
trustee  is  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell.  The 
settlor  knows  what  he  puts  in  the  trust. 
He  knows  how  many  shares  of  stock 
there  are.  The  trustee  is  forbidden  to 
sell  any.  He  does  not  have  to  be  informed 
by  the  trustee  of  the  value  of  his  stock; 
it  Is  quoted  and  sold  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  every  day.  and  he  can 
read  it  in  the  morning  paper  and  the 
afternoon  paj)er. 

How  does  this  insulate  the  official  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  interest?  How  does 
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this  place  upon  the  tiiistee  any  action 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  settlor?  The 
answer  Is  negative. 

It  Is  true  that  the  trustee  is  directed — 
and.  so  far  as  I  can  find  from  the  trust 
as  printed  in  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
this  is  the  sole  ministerial  direction  that 
affects  values  or  the  size  of  the  port- 
folio— to  transfer  to  some  agency,  some 
organization,  either  in  existence  or  to 
be  created  sind  later  to  be  designated,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  stock  to  equal  the 
appreciation  In  value,  if  any,  of  the 
corpus  of  the  trust  during  the  term  of 
the  trust. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  remove 
the  conflict  of  Interest.  This  is  a  generous 
offer,  to  have  the  earnings  of  the  trust 
during  the  term  of  the  trust  go  to  chari- 
table organizations,  and  any  appreciation 
In  value  transferred  to  some  unknown 
foundation  or  organization.  But  what  of 
the  other  factors?  What  of  the  economic 
impact  on  the  value  of  electronics  stocks 
5.  10.  15,  or  20  years  from  now.  if  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  President, 
and  Congress  decide  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  launch  upon  a  multibillion-dollar 
deployment  of  an  ti  ballistic  missiles? 
And  what  of  the  conflict  of  interest  In- 
volved in  the  possible  loss  of  value  of  the 
stock  In  case  a  decision  is  made  to  reduce 
the  level  of  weaponry,  and  not  to  deploy 
ballistic  missiles,  but  to  decide  upon  a 
program  of  disarmament? 

I  shall  not  go  fmther  into  the  trust.  It 
is  a  simple  trust,  a  so-called  bookkeep- 
ing trust,  that  does  not  remove  the  con- 
fiict  of  interest  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
So  we  come  back  to  the  question  posed  by 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi: 
whether  Mr.  Packard  shall  be  confirmed 
because  he  made  a  favorable  impression 
UE>on  the  committee,  because  he  is  a  man 
in  whom  we  can  place  faith.  That,  the 
able  Senator  said,  is  the  heart  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  accept  that  view.  I 
would  not  think  that  is  the  test.  The  test 
is  whether  or  not,  by  this  confirmation, 
we  create  and  approve  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est which  is  clear  on  its  face,  when  we 
confirm  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  man  who  has  sub- 
stantial holdings  in  a  corporation  with 
$34  million  in  contracts  with  the  Depart- 
ment. The  conflict  of  interest  is  immedi- 
ately real,  and  promises  to  obtain 
throughout  this  man's  tenure  of  office.  It 
is  a  serious  question  before  the  Senate. 

I  close  by  saying  that  we  have  not 
found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem throughout  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public, and  the  problem  has  been  with  us 
throughout  our  history.  Congress  should 
address  Itself  to  legislation  in  this  field, 
with  respect  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  as  well  as  of  the  executive 
branch.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
found  an  answer,  the  fact  that  we  have 
found  no  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem,  should  not  mean  that  we  aban- 
don the  only  precedents  of  value  that  we 
have  built  up.  I  think  we  should  require 
all  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  members 
of  the  sub-Cabinet,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  their  holdinsrs.  to  meet  the  safe- 
guards against  conflict  of  interest.  The 
public  interest  requires  it,  public  confi- 
dence being  so  essential  to  the  efficacy  of 
our  system  of  popular  government. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
take  only  a  brief  moment.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  the  other  day  when  he  spoke 
on  this  problem,  and  I  have  listened  to 
him  today.  I  have  also  read  the  tran- 
scripts of  all  the  hearings,  although  I 
was  unable  to  participate  in  the  first 
ones;  and  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
nominee  was  born  and  educated  in  Colo- 
rado before  he  moved  to  California. 

Furthermore,  two  of  his  company's 
plants  are  in  my  State.  I  happen  to  know 
Mr.  Hewlett,  of  Hewlett-Packard,  rather 
well.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Packard  as 
well.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
through  the  Hewlett-Packard  plants  in 
Colorado.  They  are  more  or  less  the  same 
as  the  plants  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

What  I  think  has  been  totally  over- 
looked In  the  process  of  this  debate, 
particiilarly  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, is  that  it  is  not  a  unique  system 
which  this  company  is  making  specifi- 
cally for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  are  off-the-shelf  items  that  are 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 
many  commercial  operations  as  well  as 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  many 
instances,  they  are  sold  as  a  part  of  their 
operating  material  to  contractors  who 
have  bid  on  defense  contracts.  They  are 
sometimes  sold  directly  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  a  part  of  its  ability 
to  check  on  the  operations  of  its  con- 
tractors and  to  determine  whether  its 
own  defense  work  is  going  properly. 

We  could,  of  course,  insist  that  Mr. 
Packard  sell  all  of  his  stock.  If  we  did  so 
insist,  we  would  not  get  Mr.  Packard  to 
serve,  because,  as  he  has  testified  in  the 
hearings,  that  would  have  an  extremely 
adverse  effect  on  many  persons  who.  in 
complete  innocence  and  in  total  good 
faith,  have  bought  shares  of  this 
company. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  Mr.  Packard  has 
gone  one  step  beyond  any  possible  charge 
of  trying  to  advantage  the  company  or 
himself  through  financial  holdings.  He 
has  gone  to  the  extent  not  only  of  show- 
ing that  he  has  insulated  himself  from 
any  income  while  his  trust  is  in  exist- 
ence, but  he  has  also  said  that  he  will 
take  a  loss,  but  not  an  increase  in  prin- 
cipal, and  that  any  increase  in  trust 
value  will  be  distributed  to  charitable 
beneficiaries  when  the  trust  is  termi- 
nated. So  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him  would  be  that  the  value 
of  the  stock  would  hold  even.  Nobody 
knows  whether  that  will  happen  without 
his  management  ability  as  a  part  of  the 
company.  Nobody  knows  now  or  can 
forecast  what  the  future  of  the  elec- 
tronics industry  may  be.  However,  this 
is  a  very  fine  company,  so  we  can  hope 
for  its  success.  But  if  there  is  any  gamble, 
it  is  a  gamble  that  the  stock  will  go 
down,  and  Mr.  Packard  is  willing  to  as- 
sume that  risk  all  by  himself.  So  the 
monetary  deal  has  been  insulated. 

I  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  think  he 
has  touched  on  some  points  which  should 
be  of  concern  to  al!  of  us.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  a  conflict  of  interest,  there 
are  some  Members  of  the  Senate — and  I 


am  sure  there  are  members  of  the  execu- 
tive department — who  still  own  farms  on 
which  they  grow  agricultural  products. 
When  Senators  vote  on  an  agricultural 
matter,  is  that  a  conflict  of  interest?  If 
they  have  sold  all  their  holdings  and  vote 
on  the  question,  they  still  have  the  same 
background  which  they  had  on  the  sub- 
ject. Are  they  therefore  disqualified  from 
voting  on  a  particular  measure?  We  could 
go  on  and  on. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  or  used  to  be  a  lawyer. 
I  have  not  practiced  a  bit  of  law — and  I 
am  not  a  member  of  any  firm — since  I 
camie  to  Congress.  But  I  am  a  lawyer. 
When  a  legal  matter  comes  up.  a  matter 
in  which  I  have  had  some  past  experi- 
ence, whatever  it  may  be — and  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  client  now— am  I  dis- 
qualified from  voting  because  of  a  pe- 
culiar knowledge  that  I  may  have  on  the 
particular  subject? 

We  can  say  the  same  of  almost  any 
field  of  endeavor. 

A  short  slogan,  which  we  all  have 
heard — I  suppose  I  should  not  be  pro- 
moting a  product — is:  "You  can  take 
Salem  out  of  the  country,  but  you  can't 
take  the  country  out  of  Salem,"  or  what- 
ever the  words  are.  That  Is  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about  In  terms  of  the  total 
concept  of  conflict  of  interest. 

We  cannot  talk  about  conflict  of  in- 
terest solely  In  terms  of  money  or  solely 
in  terms  of  flxed  holdings.  Yet  that  seems 
to  be,  almost  automatically,  the  point 
that  everyone  brings  up. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard has  developed  his  own  company.  He 
has  buUt  up  his  own  company.  If  he 
were  required  to  sell  $300  million  of  stock, 
and  did  so.  and  then  were  nominated 
and  cleared  himself  completely,  he  would 
still  feel  friendly  toward  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co..  even  without  having  any 
financial  interest.  That  would  be  bound 
to  happen.  That  would  not  mean  that  he 
was  dishonest.  It  would  not  mean  that 
he  was  doing  anything  wrong.  It  would 
simply  mean  that  these  feelings  had 
grown  up,  had  built  up.  and  were  natu- 
rally a  part  of  one's  backgroimd  and  ex- 
perience. Such  experience  and  back- 
groimd are  helpful  in  doing  a  job  well. 
I  should  say  they  are  factors  that  ought 
to  be  considered  on  the  plus  side,  not  on 
the  negative  side. 

So  I  take  great  pleasure  In  saying 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard has  demonstrated  enormous  admin- 
istrative ability,  good  business  judgment. 
and  total  and  complete  insulation  from 
any  monetarj-  benefit  that  he  could  gain 
from  the  company  which  he  developed, 
while  he  is  conducting  the  tremendous 
job  of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
that  he  is  in  all  respects  a  person  whom 
we  need  in  our  governmental  system, 
a  person  who  I  personally  believe  will 
be  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  programs  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  nomination  on  which  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  make  a  decision. 
When  the  name  of  Mr.  Packard  was  an- 
nounced a  month  or  so  ago.  I  was  pretty 
well  convinced  that  I  could  not  vote  for 
his  confirmation.  The  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore) 
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put  into  words  iar  more  eloquently  than 
could  I,  the  problems  that  this  nomi- 
nation raises.  I  i  take  seriously  the  con- 
flict of  interest  laws.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  fo^ow,  as  much  as  we  can, 
the  precedents  and  procedures. 

I  read  the  teitimony  of  the  hearings 
when  Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated  to  be 
Secretary  of  DejTense  in  1953.  I  read  the 
record  of  the  |  committee  proceedings 
when  Mr.  McNAmara  was  nominated  to 
be  Secretary  of;  Defense  in  1961.  Those 
two  cases  are  fiot  identical  with  what 
]g  today, 
.mittee  met  last  week 
lominatlon  of  Mr.  Pack- 
of  us,  as  I  recall,  ex- 
in  regard  to  it.  At  that 
concluded  just  how  I 

^     ote.  So  I  think  there  is 

a  great  deal  to  i  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
argument  whiclk  has  just  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
But  in  considering  the  entire  picture, 
:  the  problem  which  the 
ii  considering  the  prob- 
Chief  Executive  faces  in 
bring  into  Government 
men  of  experience,  and 
Effectively  and  ably  han- 


we  are  discuss! 
When  the  cc 
to  consider  the 
ard.  only  thi 
pressed  concer 
time,  I  had  nc 
would  cast  my 


in  considering 
Senate  faces, 
lems  which  a 
.  atteijyjting   to 
-men  of  ability 
men  who  can 


die  the  vast  amount  of  public  moneys 
that  Congress  iippropriates,  it  seems  to 
me  that  not  only  must  we  seek  to  safe- 
guard the  public  interest  by  avoiding 
conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part  of  ad- 
ministrators, bit  also  we  must  be  rea- 
sonable in  not  placing  impossible  bar- 
riers to  bringinf ;  into  Government  service 


men  who  have 
ence,  and  the 


the  capacity,  the  experi- 
ibility  to  ably  administer 
the  affairs  of  Government. 

The  distingu  shed  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  gritatly  impressed  with  Mr. 
Packard,  as  was  I.  Obviously,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard is  a  man  of  great  ability.  If  I  am  able 
to  judge  individuals,  he  obviously  is  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity.  But  that 
in  itself,  as  tae  disting\aished  Senator 
from  Tennesseje  has  pointed  out,  does 
not  necessariljit  resolve  the  conflict-of- 
interest  problem.  Mr.  Packard  has,  I 
believe,  to  every  reasonable  degree, 
solved  that  pnblem  himself.  He  appar- 


ently is  a  very 
I  recall  the 


He 


lat  ;ly 


Defeise 


But  Mr 
solve  that  convict 
did  he  do  it? 
of    his    Hewleljt 
at  approxim 
it  into  a  trust 
receive  not  on(i 
the  entire  time 
retary  of 
stock  should 
the  period  of 
Secretary  of 
value  of  that 
a  number  of 

So   Mr 
solve  this  con4ict 
saying   that 
he  would  be 
dividends  froi^i 
to  him,  while 


frank  individual 
news  accounts  the  day 


after  he  was  rominated,  and  I  assume 
he  was  quoted 'accurately.  The  news  re 
ports  quoted  him  as  saying: 

I    have   an   al:nost   impossible   conflict   of 
Interest. 


Pac  kard 


then  set  out  to  re- 
of  interest.  And  how 
took  the  total  amoimt 
Packard    stock,    valued 
$300  million,  and  put 
From  that  trust  he  will 
penny  of  income  during 
he  serves  as  Deputy  See- 
Furthermore,  if  that 
appreciate  in  value  during 
;ime  he  serves  as  Deputy 
e,  all  the  appreciated 
dtock  will  be  distributed  to 
Charitable  institutions. 

has  sought   to   re- 

of  interest  problem  by 

roughly  $700,000   that 

entitled  to  each  year  as 

that  stock  will  go  not 

is  Deputy  Secretary  of 


Pac  kard 


tie 


le 


Defense,  but  will  be  distributed  to  chari- 
table and  educational  organizations.  He 
said,  further,  that  should  the  value  of 
that  stock  appreciate,  that,  too,  will  go 
to  charitable  and  educational  organiza- 
tions. So  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  taken 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent 
any  public  charge  that  he  can  In  any 
way  gain  from  his  position  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  able 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like  to 
complete  one  sentence. 

As  for  public  confldence,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  people  are  reasonable,  they  will 
not  hold  open  to  contempt  a  man  who 
has  put  himself  in  the  position  of  sac- 
rificing all  his  income  from  this  stock 
and  all  possible  gain  from  an  increase  in 
its  value  by  giving  that  increase  in  value 
to  charity;  he  cannot  gain,  that  there 
is  no  way  he  can  gain,  from  his  position 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  heard  some  persons  question 
why  a  person  would  give  up  an  income 
of  $700,000  a  year  to  accept  a  public  po- 
sition at  about  $40,000. 

Some  are  cynical  enough  to  feel  there 
must  be  a  hidden  motive. 

Well,  having  been  in  public  life  for 
many  years,  sometimes  I  am  a  bit  cyni- 
cal, too. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  in  our  wonderful 
country  who  want  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  their  fellow  citizens  without  any 
desire  for  reward — other  than  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  a  good  job. 

I  think  Mr.  Packard  is  such  a  man — 
and  Mrs.  Packard  such  a  woman,  because 
she,  too,  is  making  a  great  financial  sac- 
rifice by  her  husband  accepting  public 
service. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  circumstance  with 
respect  to  the  stock  in  the  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Corp..  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  con- 
fiict-of-interest  problem  with  respect  to 
so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Packard,  why  did 
the  committee  feel  it  desirable  or  neces- 
sary that  the  same  good  man  dispose  of 
some  $2  or  $3  million  of  holdings  in  other 
corporations? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  the 
committee  properly  required  that  the 
other  stocks  that  he  owned,  totaling  $2,- 
100,000,  in  other  companies  which  have 
business  with  the  Defense  Department, 
should  be  disposed  of. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  committee;  I 
do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the  commit- 
tee. I  speak  only  for  myself.  But,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  would  very 
much  prefer  that  Mr.  Packard  dispose 
of  the  Hewlett-Packard  stock.  Obviously, 
that  cannot  be  done.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  he  can  dispose  of  $300  million  of 
Hewlett-Packard  stock  without  very 
severely  handicapping  a  great  number  of 
innocent  Individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
employees  of  his  company,  who  have 
bought  stock  as  workmen  in  that  com- 
pany. Of  course,  the  stock  is  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange,  and  there  are  many  pub- 
lic owners  scattered  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  does  have 
a  point,  and  that  is  what  has  concerned 
me  about  this  matter  and  has  made  it 


very  dUBcult  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind. 
The  Senator  has  a  point  in  that  neither 
the  committee  nor  the  Senate,  If  it  acts 
affirmatively  on  the  nomination,  will  be 
adhering  strictly  to  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  I  might  say  this,  however, 
and  I  am  taking  this  from  memory.  I 
observe  the  committee  counsel  on  the 
floor;  and  If  I  am  in  error  about  this,  I 
hope  he  will  correct  me.  As  I  recall,  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  McNamara's  nomina- 
tion was  presented  for  confirmation,  a 
law  was  on  the  statute  books,  which  sub- 
sequently was  repealed,  which  made  that 
case  somewhat  different  from  the  case 
with  which  we  are  faced  today. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  make  a 
decision,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  adhere  strictly  to  prece- 
dent, and  I  would  prefer  that  we  do  so. 
But  if  we  do  that,  we  will  eliminate  from 
Government  service  an  individual  whom 
the  President  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense  feel  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

So  in  considering  all  the  factors  in- 
volved in  this  case,  I  have  concluded  that 
I  shall  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  to  Mr.  Packard.  I  will  not  per- 
mit this,  so  far  as  my  one  vote  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  a  precedent  for  other  cases 
that  might  come  before  the  Senate,  but 
I  expect  to  vote  affirmatively  for  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  first  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  the  careful  thought  he  obviously  has 
given  to  this  matter  and  for  the  thought- 
ful judgment  he  has  rendered  on  this 
subject.  I  know  it  will  be  Instructive  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefiy? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.  President.   I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   STENNIS.   I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for  the  very 
great  public  service  that  he  has  per- 
formed during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  here  on  the  fioor  during  these  con- 
firmation proceedings.  He  has  fought  for 
and  protected  the  public  interest.  He 
has  made  all  of  us  keenly  aware  of  the 
complexity  of  these  problems.  I  think 
he  has  improved,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  procedures  that  we  will  be  following 
the  questions  that  will  be  put  to  potential 
public  servants,  and  the  judgments  we 
will  make  in  future  such  proceedings. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league. I  also  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  generous 
references. 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  my  own 
conclusion  has  been  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  slide 
rule  that  we  could  use.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  "go"  or  "no  go"  gauge  to 
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which  we  could  subject  an  individual  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  meets  the 
test  of  conflict  of  Interest.  If  the  regula- 
tions, laws,  and  precedents  were  so  clear 
that  we  would  all  understand  them 
ahead  of  time,  we  would  not  have  to 
have  as  extensive  hearings  or  confirma- 
tion proceedings.  Mr.  Packard  obvloxisly 
never  would  have  been  asked  to  serve,  if 
it  was  clear  cut  that  he  could  not  serve 
if  asked. 

So  we  are  asked  to  sit  in  judgment.  We 
are  asked  to  weigh  all  of  the  evidence. 
We  are  asked  to  look  at  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  precedents,  and  then,  as  in- 
dividuals in  the  best  judgment  we  per- 
sonally can  render,  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  that  a  nominee — in  this  case, 
Mr.  Packard — be  confirmed. 

I  suppose  in  theory  we  should  be  to- 
tally divorced  of  any  conflict  of  interest 
ourselves,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  pointed  out.  However,  as 
we  know,  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  any 
issue  presented  to  us  where  some  of  us 
have  not  had  prior  knowledge,  or  a  prior 
position,  brought  about  as  a  result  of 
personal  holdings,  public  experience, 
friendships,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  must  say  in  this  case  I  find  myself 
in  a  rather  imusual  situation.  I  find  my- 
self sitting  in  judgment  on  a  man  who 
for  years  was  a  competitor  of  mine  in 
business. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senate  how  many 
hours  of  sleep  I  have  lost  at  night  or  how 
many  conferences  I  have  held  during  the 
day  because  of  the  efficiency  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  competition  of  Hew- 
lett-Packard against  the  Bell  &  Howell 
Co. 

One-half  of  the  business  of  one  of  our 
major  divisions — a  division  that  I  was 
instnunental  in  recommending  our  com- 
pany acquire  in  California — is  directly 
competitive  with  Hewlett-Packard.  Al- 
though I  have  divested  myself  of  one- 
half  of  my  Bell  &  Howell  holdings  and  I 
have  arranged  to  have  my  investments 
managed  by  an  independent  investment 
company  with  instructions  to  avoid  in- 
vestments that  conflict  with  my  Senate 
duties,  I  must  say  I  am  faced  with  an 
unusual  situation. 

Should  I  disqualify  myself  from  ren- 
dering a  judgment  on  this  nomination? 
I  cannot  decide  how  anyone  would  in- 
terpret my  vote  in  this  case.  If  I  were 
to  vote  "no"  on  conflrmation,  by  some 
streteh  of  the  imagination  it  might  be 
said  that  I  voted  in  that  way  because 
I  do  not  want  Hewlett-Packard  to  bene- 
fit, if  indeed  it  could,  or  would,  benefit 
by  this  appointment. 

If  I  should  vote  "yea"  I  could  be  said  to 
be  saying  in  effect  that  I  would  like  Mr. 
Packard  out  of  Hewlett-Packard  because 
it  will  make  them  less  competitive  and 
my  own  holdings  might  be  made  more 
worthwhile.  So  how  does  one  resolve 
such  "conflicts"  in  this  particular  case? 
I  think  that  really  my  responsibility 
and  the  responsibility  of  all  Senators  is 
to  render  the  best  judgment  we  possibly 
can.  I  have  no  more  interest  in  the  Bell 
&  Howell  Co.  than  I  have  as  a  stock- 
holder in  many  other  companies.  But  are 
we  to  say  everyone  in  this  body  who  owns 
Hewlett-Packard  stock,  or  whose  wives 
and  children  own  it,  should  not  vote  be- 


cause of  that  ownership?  Should  anyone 
who  holds  stock  in  any  company  that  is 
competitive  with  Hewlett-Packard  ab- 
stain? As  a  practical  matter,  we  probably 
do  own  stock  in  some  competitive  com- 
panies and  perhaps  some  Senators  would 
not  even  know  about  the  nature  of  the 
competition  of  the  particular  business 
as  against  Hewlett-Packard. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  come  back  to 
the  decision  that  we  nov/  have  to  make. 
We  do  have  certain  standards  which 
have  been  articulated  in  a  flne  maimer 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  clari- 
fied many  points  for  us. 

But  I  think  the  matter  boils  down  to 
this:  On  what  kind  of  man  are  we  ren- 
dering judgment?  Do  the  circumstances 
in  this  particular  situation  warrant  our 
making  an  exception  to  a  precedent  we 
have  tried  to  have  before,  that  a  nominee 
must  divest  himself  of  all  stocks? 

With  respect  to  the  exception,  I  read 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Packard  in  his 
testimony.  I  went  over  to  sit  in  on  his 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  He  made  the  statement  that  'it 
is  not  practicable  for  us  to  sell  that 
stock;  that  is,  3,550,000  shares." 

I  asked  myself  whether  this  statement 
is  correct.  Can  I  assume  I  know  enough? 
Therefore,  I  called  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  sophisticated  brokerage  houses  and 
underwriters  on  Wall  Street,  headed  by 
a  man  who  was  an  adviser  to  the  past 
three  or  four  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
and  a  company  that  I  would  think  would 
be  very  interested  in  handling  the  mat- 
ter if  there  were  a  secondary  offering. 
I  put  the  question:  Is  that  statement 
right?  He  considered  it  and  said  that 
in  his  judgment  it  is  absolutely  sound. 
They  said  that  this  market  could  not 
absorb  that  much  stock.  It  would  de- 
press the  value  of  the  stock  by  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars;  it  would  injure 
every  stockholder  and  every  employee 
in  that  compEiny  who  owns  stock.  They 
think  it  an  eminently  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  situation. 

Then,  I  tried  to  look  at  the  nature  of 
this  business  from  what  I  know  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Packard  said  in  his  state- 
ment: 


The  Company  manufawitures  a  broad  line 
of  electronic  measuring  Instruments,  all  of 
which  have  been  developed  In  the  Company's 
own  laboratories  with  company  funds  and 
all  of  which  are  sold  as  standard  catalog  ar- 
ticles at  published  prices.  About  30,000  cus- 
tomers In  a  world-wide  market  are  served 
each  year. 


The  committee  confirmed  this  state- 
ment. In  other  words,  Hewlett-Packard 
is  not  a  company  that  is  set  up  to  create 
and  develop  military  products  only  for 
the  military.  It  is  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment buys  some  of  these  products,  and 
they  buy  a  great  many  of  them.  How- 
ever, for  the  most  part  their  customers 
are  30,000  independent  customers, 
among  whom  are  the  largest  universities 
in  the  world  and  the  largest  companies 
in  the  world. 

These  products  are  sold  by  highly 
sophisticated  technical  people.  They  are 
purchased  by  highly  sophisticated  tech- 
nical people.  The  prices  are  set  in  the 
competitive  market  place.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  set  those  prices.  The  Gov- 


ernment, through  renegotiation,  takes 
back  any  excess  profit,  but  the  proceeds 
are  essentially  set  by  the  most  hard- 
headed  and  shrewdest  men  in  American 
business.  So  this  is  a  different  case  than 
a  company  dependent  upon  research  and 
development  funds  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  company  that  was  devel- 
oping products  for  the  Government 
which  were  later  sold  in  byproduct  form 
to  private  industry.  This  situation  is 
quite  the  other  way  around.  The  Gov- 
ernment benefits  by  having  a  company 
in  this  field  selling  to  industry  as  a  whole 
and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  there 
are  many  other  companies  in  the  field. 

This  particular  industry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  one  of  the  most  highly  competi- 
tive businesses  I  have  ever  been  in.  The 
profit  margins,  because  of  the  efficiency 
of  Hewlett-Packard  and  other  com- 
panies, are  lower  in  this  area  than  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  when 
I  was  head  of  the  company  5  years  ago. 
It  was  strictly  because  of  skill,  ability, 
and  know-how. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
Mr.  Packard  has  divested  himself  of  all 
other  stocks,  as  he  rightfully  should,  in 
a  total  amount  exceeding  $2,000,000.  As 
has  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
he  has  done  everything  conceivable  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  So  I  say,  it 
really  gets  back  to  the  question  of  the 
man. 

A  statement  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  in  which 
he  said  that  if  we  confirmed  this  ap- 
pointment, confidence  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  confirmation. 
I  cannot  quote  exactly  what  the  Senator 
said,  but  I  believe  that  is  essentially  what 
he  said. 

I  wonder,  confidence  destroyed  where? 
In  the  business  community?  Mr.  Packard 
is  a  member  of  the  business  council  and 
is  known  to  the  top  industrialists  of  this 
country.  He  is  highly  respected  by  his 
peers  in  that  field. 

My  own  judgment  would  be  that  their 
confidence  in  our  process  of  confirma- 
tion would  be  destroyed  If  we  did  not 
confirm  his  nomination  simply  because 
of  this  one  consideration. 

Labor?  He  has  an  outstanding  labor 
record.  He  is  highly  thought  of  by  the 
labor  leaders  of  this  country.  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  concerned  if  we  did  not 
act. 

With  the  scientific  community;  would 
confidence  be  dissipated  if  we  confirmed 
his  nomination?  I  would  say  it  would 
be  the  other  way  around.  Within  the 
educational  and  scientific  community, 
Mr.  Packard  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  competent  men  in  the 
world,  let  alone  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  believe  that  the  general  public  ad- 
mires a  successful  man,  particularly  a 
successful  man  who,  though  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  great  deal  of  material 
wealth,  gives  the  impression  to  all 
those  who  know  him  that  he  really  could 
not  care  less  about  that.  He  is  more  in- 
terested in  accomplishment,  in  devoting 
his  time  and  energies  to  educational  In- 
stitutions— and    now    to    government — 
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and  to  those  thlni  which  will  make  his 
country  better  aui<|  stronger. 

Thus,  we  have  tn  eminently  success- 
ful man  a  great  jadmlnlstrator,  one  of 
the  most  brUllantj  and  creative  men  In 
America  today,  u  problem-solver,  who 
has  been  nominate  to  go  into  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated]  and  complicated  busi- 
nesses we  have  in  government.  He  Is  a 
man  who,  I  belleie.  can  think  through 
the  kind  of  problems  we  face  In  setting 
prloriUes  for  the:  defense  of  the  free 
world  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  yet  who  bnderstands  the  most 
sophisticated  wea^ns  systems. 

He  brings  to  the  Defense  Department 
a  body  of  knowl^ge  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  an  indilstrlalist  coming  Into 
Government.  He  |ls  a  man  who  all  his 
life  has  been  able  to  set  priorities  and 
insure  that  whaUiver  he  was  connected 
with— a  company  or  an  educational  in- 
stitution—will geti  the  most  value  for  the 
money  spent.  He  ks  a  man  remarked  by 
everyone  I  know  who  has  known  him 
and  I  have  known  him  myself  for  years— 
for  his  integrity,  to  the  extent  that  he 
could  not  concel^bly  be  questioned  by 

any  of  to.  i 

1  canJibt  imaglhe  Mr.  Packard  s  per- 
mitting a  decision  ever  to  be  made,  or 
ever  making  a  decision,  that  would  in 
any  respect  benefit  directly  or  Indirectly 
him  or  any  member  of  his  family. 

<At  this  point.  Mr.  Hughes  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.) 

Mr.  GORE.  \(r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  niitiois  yield? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  um  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  with  pleas- 
ure. ,    ,  .  , 

Mr  GORE.  I  si  lare  the  Senator  s  high 
estimate  of  Mr.  Packard,  based  upon 
every  bit  of  infonnation  that  has  come 
to  me  I  do  not  know  him  personally,  but 
because  of  stateijients  in  this  regard,  a 
number  of  peopld  have  volunteered  their 
impressions.  NoUting  has  been  unfavor- 
able Thus.  I  shfre  the  high  esteem  of 
the     Senator     f^om     Illinois     for     Mr. 

Packard.  I 

(lieve  I  said  that  con- 
it,  with  a  prima  facie 
t-est  appearing,  would 
I  not  destroy  it.  If  I  said 
Id  not  have  used  that 
^  has  a  totality  about  it 
which  I  did  not  Wish  to  imply.  I  believe, 
however.  I  said  teat  it  would  shake  con- 
fidence. I 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  1  Hart),  who  has  had 
to  leave  to  catctt  a  plane,  asked  me  if  I 
would  call  to  thfe  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  very  pertinent  colloquy  on  this 
point  at  another^  committee  hearing,  and 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  be  willing  to  have  me  do  that 
now.  I 

Mr.  PERCY,  t  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  Tliis  is  with  regard  to  the 
committee  hearing  on  the  confirmation 
of  Governor  Volpe. 
The  colloquy  i^  as  follows: 
Senator  Cottoi*.  Governor.  I  glanced  over 
your  list  of  holdligs  and  securities  that  you 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  consistent  with 
the  poUcy  of  the  i  Committee  having  this  in 
advance,  and  without  being  critical,  let  me 
ask   you:    Have  jou  contemplated   any   ar 
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rangement  of  putting  In  trust  or  anything, 
such  as  Secretary  Stans  has  resorted  to? 

Governor  Volpk.  I  believe  that  because  my 
stock  was  in  a  construction  Arm  which  I 
founded  and  because  buildings  are  visible 
pieces  of  property  that  can  be  seen  as  they 
are  erected,  It  was  necessary  not  only  to 
avoid  a  conflict  of  interest  insofar  as  the 
law  Is  concerned  but  the  spirit  of  the  law 
as  well.  Therefore,  I  felt  the  manner  in  which 
It  ought  to  be  done  would  be  through  the 
sale  of  my  stock  completely.  I  hesitated  to 
do  this  because  It  Is  a  firm  I  founded  myself. 
But  I  felt  the  only  way  that  It  could  be  done, 
without  any  shadow  or  possibility  or  appear- 
ance of  conflict  of  Interest,  was  to  sell  that 
stock,  and  I  have  arranged  for  the  sale  of 
my  stock  back  to  the  corporation  as  pro- 
vided for  In  our  bylaws. 


However,  I  be 
firmation.  as  I  sb 
conflict    of    int 
shake  confidence 
•destroy,"  I  shoi 
word,  because  th| 


The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  then  entered  the  coUoquy.  as 
follows: 

Senator  Hart.  Governor,  congratulations, 
good  wishes.  I  had  not  really  Intended  to  get 
into  this  conflict  except  to  ask  the  clarifying 
question  of  the  earlier  witness,  because  how- 
ever you  approach  It,  It  Is  an  unsatisfactory 
situation.  But  I  was  struck  as  you  described 
the  reasoning  that  persuaded  you  to  sell 
your  construction  company's  stock,  sell  it 
rather  than  put  It  In  trust.  You  felt  since 
you  had  founded  It  and  since  the  product 
was  visible— buildings— you  Just  felt  It  was 
better  to  sell,  that  It  would  avoid  a  conflict 
of  Interest. 

At  some  other  hearing  I  read  about  It  In 
the  paper,  there  Is  another  distinguished 
American  who  is  confronted  with  the  same 
problem.  He  founded  a  business,  hU  products 
are  tangible,  a  substantial  quantity  are  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  but  he  concludes 
that  he  should  not  seU,  and  chiefly  because 
of  the  devastating  consequences  of  dumping 
all  that  stock  on  the  market.  Most  people 
apparently  agree  that  he  need  not  sell. 

How  do  you  distinguish  your  situation  from 

his'' 

Governor  Volpe.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  would 
distinguish  It  m  this  way,  that  although 
mine  Is  a  substantial  construction  operation, 
there  Is  no  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  money  Involved  In  my  situation  and  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  m  the  situation 
to  which  I  beUeve  your  are  referring:  on  the 
order  of  $300  million.  That  Is  what  I  remem- 
ber by  way  of  a  figure.  300  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  thus,  if  a  man  has  $1 
mUlion.  we  apply  the  rule,  but  if  he  has 
$300  million,  we  apply  another  rule,  or 

none  at  all.  ,     .     ^v,  .. 

Mr  PERCY.  If  I  may  reply  to  that 
statement,  there  are  two  very  basic  dif- 
ferences here. 

The  first  is  that  Governor  Volpe  was 
confirmed  to  be  the  Secretary  of  a  de- 
partment. He  will  be  the  top  man.  the 
final  decisionmaker  in  the  area  of  respon- 
sibility for  that  department. 

In  this  case,  we  are  asked  to  confirm 
a  man  who  will  be  the  second  man,  who 
will  have  over  him  a  superior  who  can 
reverse  any  decision  and  who  is,  as  we 
know,  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  and 
knowledgeable  men  in  this  particular 
area  that  he  could  be  dealing  with. 

The  second  thing  is  that  Mr.  Volpe  was 
able  to  sell  his  stock  very  easily.  Appar- 
ently, the  company  just  purchased  it.  It 
could  be  done,  and  it  was  done. 

In  this  case  before  us.  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  know  the  nominee's  holdings 
cannot  be  sold.  The  company  does  not 
have  $300  million  to  buy  back  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's stock,  and  the  market  could  not  be 
asked  to  absorb  it  without  a  break  in 
price  that  would  constitute)  &  very  great 


hardship  for  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple— trusts,  widows,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  own  the  stock  of  this  company.  The 
public  would  be  asked  to  take  the  punish- 
ment for  no  reason  but  a  forced  action  or 
arbitrary  request  of  the  Government,  and 
because  of  a  potential  conflict  of  interest 
which  many  of  us  feel  does  not  exist  in 
the  flrst  instance.  So  I  do  believe  the  case 
is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  support,  and  intend  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation.  I  believe  we  have  benefited 
greatly  by  bringing  out  some  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  situation.  But  again,  it  is 
a  matter  of  individual  judgment  on  this 
man  and  this  situation,  and  I  think  the 
evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
confirmation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  obtained  the  floor. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the  pending 
nomination,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  vote  to  take  place 
not  later  than  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Probably  2  or  3  min- 
utes. I  believe  I  have  been  very  patient.  I 

have  been  in  the  Chamber 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will  take  only  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  his  presentation  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  Packard  comes  from  my  State, 
California.  In  examining  his  qualifica- 
tions, his  backgroimd  and  capabilities, 
some  of  us  there  were  alerted  and  asked 
to  do  all  the  research  and  all  the  studies 
that  we  could. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  never  in  my 
life  have  I  heard  a  man  receive  such  a 
glowing  recommendation  from  all  areas, 
from  scholastic  groups,  industrial  groups, 
and  civic  groups.  No  one,  in  my  knowl- 
edge, would  have  the  qualifications  that 
are  attributed  to  this  man. 

I  heard,  on  three  occasions,  close 
friends,  close  associates,  and  competi- 
tors say,  "I  do  not  care  what  job  you 
gave  Mr.  Packard  to  do:  chances  are  he 
would  do  it  better  than  anyone  else." 

We  have  spent  some  time  talking  about 
the  amount  of  money  he  has  accumu- 
lated. I  think  it  is  exciting,  I  think  it  is 
in  keeping  with  American  tradition,  par- 
ticularly when  we  understand  that  he 
started  the  business  in  a  garage  with  a 
capitalization  of  less  than  $600. 

He  does  not  build  any  weapons.  He 
does  not  build  any  weapons  systems.  He 


is  not  to  be  compared  with  Secretary 
McNamara,   whose   company   did   build 
hardware,  and  great  amounts  of  it,  or 
Secretary  Wilson,  whose  company  did 
build  hardware.  Mr.  Packard's  company 
builds   an   instrument   that   is   used  in 
measuring   components   of   electronics; 
and  apparently  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Its  kind.  It  is  off  the  shelf.  It  is  not  built 
especially  for  the  Goverrunent.  It  is  not 
dependent  upon  Government  contracts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  testi- 
mony he  said  something  that  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear— that  he  would  be  in  fa- 
vor of  competitive  contracts,  that  a  con- 
tract should  go  to  the  company  that 
could  deliver  the  best  product  at  the  low- 
est price  in  the  fastest  period  of  time, 
rather  than  negotiated  contracts.  My  ex- 
perience with  negotiated  contracts  leads 
me  to  go  along  with  that  point. 

However,  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  understand,  as  I  believe  the 
majority  of  the  committee  understood, 
that  this  man  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible, with  the  very  best  advice,  so  that 
in  no  way  can  he  benefit  from  any  de- 
cision he  might  make  in  this  government 
position;  and  if  there  is  damage  done 
from  other  infiuences  to  his  company,  he 
is  not  particularly  worried  about  that. 
He  is  a  man  whose  public  service  in  Cali- 
fornia  and   across  the   Nation   is  well 
known,  and  he  is  taking  this  job  at  great 
detriment  to  himself  and  his  future.  He 
is  doing  it  because  he  wants  to  give  the 
very  best  service  he  can  to  the  country. 
I   think    the   President   of   the   United 
States  is  to  be  complimented  on  having 
a  man  of  such  generous  spirit  and  a  man 
of  such  great  capability  and  a  man  who 
demands  such  respect. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  my  colleagues 
will  have  to  worry  about  that  after  this 
long  and  distinguished  public  career. 
they  would  have  to  be  concerned  about 
Mr  Packard's  being  guilty  of  something 
that  might  lead  them  to  believe  there  was 
a  conflict  of  interest. 

I  will  endorse  the  nomination  and  vote 
for  it  enthusiastically. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre.* 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  must  admit  to  certain  reservations 
that  I  had  as  we  approached  the  hear- 
ings on  Mr.  Packard.  At  that  time,  I  was 
involved  in  a  committee  of  my  own,  in 
which  I  felt  that  a  conflict  of  interest  was 
actually  hurting  my  cause.  As  I  con- 
cluded the  hearings  2  or  3  days  later,  I 
found  that  three  elements  have  brought 
me  around  so  I  can  support  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  first  is  a  peculiar  one.  Perhaps  it 
is  one  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  *  Mr.  Gore  >  would  not  appre- 
ciate. But  I  think  it  is  on  the  ver>'  size. 
$300  million,  represented  in  the  stock 
that  Mr.  Packard  owns.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  integrity  and  insulation 
in  the  amount  itself.  For  instance,  the 
dividends  from  that  stock  will  amount  to 
some  $720,000  annually.  These  dividends, 
under  the  trust,  wiU  be  distributed,  either 
annually  or  semiannually,  to  those 
named  the  beneficiaries.  But  witness, 
if  you  will,  that  Mr.  Packard,  from  that 
$720,000,  over  a  4-year  span,  would  have 


received  nearly  $3  million,  which  he  is 
vsrriting  off  to  begin  with.  So  that  I  found, 
on  the  size  of  his  holdings,  the  conflict 
of  interest  we  seem  to  be  worried  about 
sort  of  dissipated  and  fell  apart.  I  think 
his  answer  was  truthful.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  conceive  of  being  worth  $300  million. 
I  asked  him:  "Would  you  be  worried 
if  your  stock  went  down  two  points?  That 
means  you  would  lose  $6  million." 

His  answer  wsis:  "That  would  not  wor- 
ry me  a  bit.  If  it  did  worry  me,  I  would 
not  be  interested  in  this  business  of  do- 
ing other  things." 

So  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
with  Mr.  Packard's  $300  million.  Mr. 
Packard's  concern  for  it  long  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  concern  of  the  man 
who  had  made  his  $1  million  and  was 
looking  for  $5  million. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed 
out,  there  is  a  particular  factor  involved, 
and  that  is  the  narrowness  from  which 
the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  operates.  It  is 
strange  to  say  "narrow"  when  one  thinks 
of  $34  million  of  Government  contracts, 
but  it  is  off  the  shelf.  It  is  not  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  missile,  tank,  or  sub- 
marine. 

As  we  approach  the  overall  problem, 
we  find,  which  has  been  admitted  in  the 
debate  today,  that  we  have  very  little 
statutory  guidance  on  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest problems,  and  it  seems  to  me  each 
committee  sets  its  own  standards. 

I  think,  too,  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia does,  that  if  we  followed  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, we  would  flnd  that  what  he  seeks 
is  complete  divestment,  as  in  the  Mc- 
Namara case,  of  the  stock. 

That  means  that  this  man  becomes 
ineligible,  and  I  do  not  believe,  with  the 
problems  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  today,  that  we  can  afford,  as  a  na- 
tion to  declare  ineligible  for  office  men 
of  the  successful  type  of  Mr.  Packard. 
I,  too,  agree  that  we  should,  as  a  body, 
do  something  about  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest problem. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  close  by 
saying  that  I  support  the  nomination  of 

Mr.  Packard.  ,    ,  ,o  o 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, it  was  my  pleasure  to  sit  and  listen 
to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Packard. 
I  was  extremely  impressed  with  his  testi- 
mony, as  I  have  been  with  the  man  him- 
self for  many  long  years.  I  rise  at  this 
point,  not  to  reiterate  what  has  been  said 
about  the  trust,  because  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  safest  ones  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
years  I  have  been  here  and  in  my  new 
freshmen  term:  but  I  wish  to  comment 
on  one  thinR  Mr.  Packard  did  that  I 
think  we  in  Congress  might  well  emulate: 
he  included  not  only  a  statement  of  his 
own  holdings,  but  a  statement  of  the 
holdings  of  his  wife. 

This  conflict  of  interest  problem  is 
something  we  are  beginning  to  learn  we 
do  not  know  very  much  about.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  encompassed  In  how  much 
money  or  how  much  stock  you  own  In 
General  Motors,  Smith  &  Co..  Ford,  or 
any  other  firm.  I  think  if  a  man  is  basi- 
cally honest,  he  is  going  to  remain  basi- 
cally honest. 


I  have  looked  at  the  new  conflict  of 
interest  rules  for  this  body  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  amazes 
me  that  we  fUe  only  for  ourselves.  My 
wife  happens  to  be  a  woman  of  means. 
Certainly  what  is  of  interest  to  her  is  of 
interest  to  me.  My  chUdren  own  stocks. 
My  brother  owns  stocks,  and  my  sister 
as  well;  and  yet  I  do  not  have  to  file  for 
them.  I  would  suggest  that  we  might  take 
to  heart  the  example  of  Mr.  Packard, 
and  follow  through  on  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  during  the  course 
of  the  testimony  which  our  chairman 
so  ably  handled,  one  thing  was  brought 
out  that  impressed  me  more  than  any- 
thing else.  For  the  last  8  years,  if 
there  has  been  a  place  in  this  country 
where  there  has  been  a  real  lessening  of 
morale.  It  has  been  in  the  Pentagon.  In 
fact,  it  got  so  bad  over  there  that  morale 
just  did  not  exist.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  friends  in  the  mUitary  services  who 
have  resigned  rather  than  put  up  with 
what  they  have  had  to  put  up  with  for 
the  last  8  years  over  there. 

Mr.  Packard  made  it  a  point  to  bring 
out  what  I  think  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  any  business:  the  people  who 
work  for  it.  They  are  not  figures  in  a 
ledger,  or  punches  on  a  tape;  they  are 
people,  the  most  important  factor  to  the 
success  of  any  business.  For  that  reason, 
I  would  recommend  a  man  going  into  the 
Pentagon,  after  what  they  have  put  up 
with  for  8  long  years,  who  will  listen 
to  people  who  have  something  to  offer, 
and  not  go  off  half-cocked  on  his  own, 
with  the  advice  of  some  half  wornout 
computer. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wished  to  point 
out  that  the  emphasis  Mr.  Packard  has 
placed  on  people  is,  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  important  facets  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  ALLOTT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   Colorado   is   recognized. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  add  something  to  this  debate 
which  I  could  not  refrain  from  adding, 
because  I  can  add  something  that  no 
one  else  in  Congress  can  add.  Da\nd 
Packard  was  born  in  the  same  town  that 
I  was:  Pueblo,  Colo.  When  this  young 
lawyer  who  now  stands  before  you  got 
out  of  law  school,  it  was  David  Packard's 
father,  Sperry  Packard,  who  gave  the 
young  man  a  place  in  his  of&ce  and  pave 
him  some  business  to  get  started,  so  that 
he  could  pay  off  his  school  debts. 

Sperry  Packard  was  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life.  He 
was  not  only  a  man  of  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity: he  was  also  a  very  capable  and 
brilliant  lawyer.  Knowing  him  as  I  knew 
him  very  well,  for  a  year,  in  my  associa- 
tion there  in  that  office— never  a  formal 
association— I  know  what  kind  of  stock 
Dave  Packard  came  from. 

But  more  than   that.   I  knew  Dave 
Packard  as  a  high  school  student.  I  knew 
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his  sister  Ann.  I  toew  his  mother.  In  fact, 
in  the  spring  of  1930,  I  used  to  go  out  in 
the  field  with  OBve  Packard  in  an  at- 
tempt to  help  hint  with  the  hurdles,  which 
he  was  then  running. 

Having  Icnown  him,  and  having  known 
his  family,  although  my  acquaintance 
with  him  since  then  has  been  only  spo- 
radic, I  could  n^t  let  this  moment  pass 
without  saying  t|iat,  having  known  him 
and  his  backgroi4nd,  having  known  what 
he  did  at  Stanford,  and  what  he  has 
done  since,  I  woUld  be  most  remiss,  Mr. 
President,  if  I  flid  not  contribute  this 
Uttle  personal  picture  of  Dave  Packard 
as  I  know  him. 

Mr.  STENNia  Mr.  President,  if  any 
Senator  wishes  !to  speak,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  yielded  me  his  time. 

Mr.  MANSFr$LD.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  conclude  the  debate? 

Mr.  STENNlSi  No;  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will.  I  have  just  a  few  words. 

Mr.  President  may  I  inquire  what 
amount  of  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  used  all  of  his 
time.  There  are  12 '2  minutes  remaining 
on  the  other  sidj. 

Mr'.  STENNia.  Does  the  Chair  under- 
stand "that  that  time  has  been  yielded  to 

me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNia.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisccnsin  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguishe  1  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee about  ths  claim  which  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  pre4-  that  if  Mr.  Packard  is 
required  to  disbose  of  his  holdings  in 
Hewlett-Packar  1,  it  wUl  greatly  depress 
the  stock  of  the  company,  and  result  in 
sacrifice  not  on«y  on  his  part,  but  on  the 
part  of  many  stockholders. 

I  ask  the  chairman  whether  this  has 
been  explored  with  investment  banking 
firms,  and  whet  ler  their  advice  has  been 
secured  about  it . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  large 
investment  bah  :ing  syndicate  could  dis- 
pose of  3  million  or  5  million  shares,  or 
any  amount  of  stock,  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks,  in  the  event  they  were 
asked  to  do  so.  a  nd  if  the  company  whose 
stock  is  being  sdld  is  an  established  flrin, 
with  strong  ear:iings  and  so  forth,  there 
might  be  a  limited  sacrifice,  but  not  the 
kind  of  catastrsphe  which  would  occur 
if  a  man  went  to  the  market  and  said. 
T  am  selling  3  million  shares  for  what- 
ever it  will  brirg." 

I  am  informed  that  it  could  be  done 
by  the  investment  banking  syndicate 
with  each  member  taking  a  limited 
amount,  and  being  able  to  sell  it  at  a 
point  or  2  or  3  points  below  the  market. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  on  that,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  result  would  be. 
and  whether  o'  not  this  point  has  been 
explored  with  nvestment  banking  firms. 
Mr.  STENNI!5. 1  am  glad  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

This  transaction  would  involve  $300 
million  in  valu^  of  stock,  and  30  percent 
of  the  total  stbck  of  the  company.  We 
are  advised,  in:luding  advice  by  invest- 
ment firms,  thst  it  could  and  would  have 
a  very  depressing  effect,  and  could  have 
a  very  abrupt  ^nd  almost  disastrous  ef- 


fect upon  the  value  of  the  stock.  Depend- 
ing on  how  long  a  time  was  taken,  of 
course,  it  could  be  stretched  away  out. 
perhaps;  or  there  might  be  enough  re- 
sources in  those  houses,  so  that  if  they 
were  to  combine  for  that  purpose,  they 
could  doubtless  absorb  the  stock.  But 
that  is  so  far  beyond  the  realm  of  reason 
and  practice  that  I  believe,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
such  an  action  would  result  in  a  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  innocent  stock- 
holders. It  was  something  that  the  com- 
mittee backed  off  from  taking  on,  even  if 
Mr.  Packard  had  agreed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  say  that  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  is  going  to  suffer  a 
severe    sacrifice    anyway,    because    Mr. 
Packard    is    a    remarkably    successful 
leader  of  this  firm,  and  the  loss  of  his 
leadership  undoubtedly  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  company. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  already  has. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mh  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois »Mr.  Percy)    had  this  question  on 
his  mind,  too.  and  he  made  some  inde- 
pendent inquiries. 

(Mr.  Percy  subsequently  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  is  printed  here 
by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  following 
my  previous  remarks,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked  a  question 
pertinent  to  those  remarks  and  I  regret 
I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  that  time. 
I  have  since  given  him  the  answer  and 
he  has  suggested  that  I  make  the  state- 
ment for  the  Record. 

The  question  he  asked  relates  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Packard  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
it  was  not  practicable  to  sell  his  Hewlett- 
Packard  stock,  and  whether  his  position 
is  verified  by  expert  advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  in  order  to  verify 
this  statement  and  make  certain  that  it 
could  be  validated  by  proper  authority,  I 
contacted  an  outstanding  investment 
banking  firm  in  Washington,  an  out- 
standing firm  in  Philadelphia,  and  two 
of  the  largest  firms  in  New  York  City. 
The  composite  of  their  judgment  was 
that  from  a  practical  standpoint  Mr. 
Packard's  statement  is  absolutely  funda- 
mentally sound. 

The  rationale  is  as  follows:  If  3 
million  shares  of  Hewlett-Packard  stock 
were  placed  on  the  market  in  a  secondary 
offering  the  question  would  immediately 
go  through  the  minds  of  stockholders  of 
Hewlett-Packard,  including  banks, 
trusts,  and  other  organizations:  What  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  price  of  this 
stock? 

They  might  decide  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  depression  in  the  price,  with  one- 
third  of  the  stock  becoming  available, 
and  they  might  decide  to  sell  their  stock. 
Certainly  demand  would  have  already 
slackened;  there  would  not  be  many  buy- 
ers, with  the  prospect  of  some  three  mil- 
lion shares  immediately  becoming  avail- 
able. Therefore,  the  price  immediately 
would  begin  to  erode  and  the  question 
would  become:  At  what  point  will  the 
floor  be  reached? 

In  such  a  situation,  no  investment 
company  could  or  would  set  a  fixed  price 


to  buy  3  million  shares  of  the  stock  with 
the  price  steadily  going  down. 

The  judgment  of  the  most  outstanding 
authorities  I  could  go  to— the  last  as  re- 
cently as  1  hour  ago  on  the  telephone- 
is  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  fun- 
damentally sound  and  they  would  sup- 
port it  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  few  minutes  in  which  to  conclude.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  for  yielding  time  to  me  in  this  way. 
I  shall  certainly  not  use  all  his  time. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  fine  presen- 
tation that  he  made  of  his  viewpoint.  He 
is  always  a  formidable  debater,  and  is 
not  given  to  idle  language  or  idle  points. 
He  brought  the  question  into  sharp  focus 
and  ably  presented  his  views. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee:  Why  did  not 
the  committee  require  Mr.  Packard  to 
dispose  of  the  other  stock,  meanmg  the 
stock  of  the  company  that  had  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Defense?  It  was 
salable  and  we  required  him  to  comply 
with  that  ruling  to  the  extent  that  the 
stock  was  salable,  just  as  we  have  re- 
quired anyone  else  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  an  authority,  ol 
course,  on  the  operations  of  the  stock 
market  and  the  marketing  of  securities. 
I  think,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Record,  I  should  say  that  some  persons 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  and 
upon  whose  expertise  I  have  reason  to 
rely  have  told  me  that  the  stock  could 
be  handled  through  an  underwriting 
agency  within  a  reasonable  time,  with  no 
serious  or  adverse  consequences  to  the 
corporation.  I  do  not  know.  But  since 
the  point  had  been  made.  I  sought  an- 
swers to  it,  and  I  was  told  by  persons 
whom  I  have  found  to  be  reliable  that  it 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committees  in- 
formation on  that  point  was  to  the 
contrary. 

I  failed  to  point  out  that  former  Secre- 
tai-y  McNamara,  who  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  almost  8  years, 
and  former  Secretary  Clifford,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Nitze.  said  that  during  their  periods  of 
ofBce  no  matter  involving  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard had  come  to  their  attention.  In 
other  words,  no  decision  concerning  this 
company's  affairs  had  come  before  them. 
That  confirms  the  fact  that  such  con- 
tracts are  made  at  field  level  or  by  Army 
procurement  agencies  or  by  an  Air  Force 
or  another  agency,  wherever  it  might  be. 
Furthermore,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  assured  us  that  he 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  making 
certain  that  no  matter  involving  Hewlett- 
Packard  would  ever  go  to  Mr.  Packard 
so  long  as  Mr.  Packard  was  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Of  course,  Mr.  Packard 
made  the  same  pledge,  that  he  would 
see  to  it  that  such  matters  did  not  reach 
him,  either. 

One  thing  more.  I  did  say  that  faith 
in  Mr.  Packard — at  least,  some  faith- 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Of 
course,  I  had  already  outlined  all  the 
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other  safeguards  about  the  trust  agree- 
ment and  the  precautions  that  had  been 
put  around  it,  until  it  got  down,  in  the 
final  analysis,  to  the  point  where  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  faith  in  the  man, 
and  that  faith  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  I  stiU  feel  that  way. 

One  other  point:  Mr.  Packard  im- 
pressed me.  I  was  skeptical  about  the 
nomination  when  I  was  called  about  it 
before  the  holidays.  One  thing  that 
cleared  up  my  mind  is  that  he  was  not 
a  coached  witness.  He  spoke  with  spon- 
taneity, firmness,  and  conviction.  He  was 
speaking  from  his  heart  and  his  mind, 
and  he  knew  the  answers.  There  was  no 
hedging,  there  was  no  preparation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  gladly  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  of  some  signifi- 
cance that  Secretary  Laird  felt  it  advis- 
able to  tell  the  committee  that  he  would 
issue  an  order  that  no  matter  affecting 
the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  would  reach 
Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr. 
Packard,  as  Deputy  Secretary,  could 
make  dec'sions  with  respect  to  policy, 
deployment  of  arms,  armament  pro- 
grams, and  the  further  sophistication  of 
the  weapons  system  without  its  having 
an  effect  upon  the  electronics  issue.  This 
in  itself  exemplifies  the  existence  of  a 
conflict  of  interest,  which  we  are  asked 
to  approve. 

Obviously,  with  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  committee,  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  new  President,  with  the 
grace  which  all  of  us  wish  to  extend  to 
him,  and  with  the  fiexibility  we  would 
like  to  accord  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
team,  there  is  no  chance  to  prevent  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  at  this 
point. 

I  should  like  to  close  by  calling  upon 
Congress  to  consider  this  debate  and  to 
let  the  issue  on  this  conflict  dramatize 
the  note  for  a  serious  attack  upon  con- 
flict of  interest,  a  practice  which  is  grow- 
ing bigger  and  bigger  in  our  industrial- 
ized society. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Arizona.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  I  commented  that  we  hear  much 
talk  about  conflict  of  interest  without 
knowing  much  about  it.  We  tend  to  as- 
sociate it  with  nominations.  I  read  from 
the  Wall  Streeet  Journal  of  today  an 
interesting  report,  without  making  any 
charges.  The  headline  is: 

Illinois  Central  Road  Names  as  Presi- 
dent Alan  Boyd,  Former  Transportation 
Agency  Chief. 

The  article  contains  the  following 
sentence : 

The  Department  of  Transportation  earlier 
this  month  announced  a  $25.2  million  grant 
for  a  replacement  of  cars  In  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral's 40-year-old  commuter  fleet. 

Also,  the  article  states  that  Mr.  Boyd's 
salary  will  be  $75,000  a  year. 

Ts  this  a  conflict  of  interest,  or  is  it 
not?  I  do  not  think  it  is.  But  it  is 
demonstrative  of  what  we  have  been 
arguing  about.  We  really  do  not  know 
much  about  the  field  of  conflict  of 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Illinois  Central  Road  Names  as  Prbsident 

Alan      Botd,      Former      Transportation 

Agenct  Chief 

Chicaoo. — Alan  S.  Boyd,  President  John- 
son's Secretary  of  Transportation  from  the 
time  the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
created  until  President  Nixon's  Inaugura- 
tion Monday,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  chief  subsidiary  of 
IlUnols  Central  Industries  Inc. 

The  announcement,  which  surprised  many 
members  of  the  transportation  Industry,  was 
made  at  a  press  conference  and  luncheon  for 
nUnols  Central  shippers  In  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Boyd  succeeds  William  B.  Johnson  as 
president  of  the  railroad,  with  Mr.  Johnson 
continuing  as  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  He  also  remains  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Central  Industries. 

Employment  of  the  46-year-old  Mr.  Boyd 
is  probably  the  most  significant  of  a  long 
series  of  major  personnel  changes  Mr.  John- 
son has  made  since  he  left  the  presidency  of 
Railway  Express  Agency  Inc.  to  head  the 
Illinois  Central  in  1966. 

In  the  past  two  years  he  has  assembled  a 
management  team  that  many  competitors 
concede  may  be  the  industry's  most  capable. 
Instead  of  using  the  traditional  rail  industry 
technique  of  promoting  from  within,  he  has 
obtained  a  number  of  key  executives  by 
hiring  top  talent  from  other  railroads  and 
industries. 

BOYD'S   RESPONSIBILITIES 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  John- 
son indicated  Mr.  Boyd  will  head  this  man- 
agement team  and  have  responsibility  for 
all  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  railroad. 
Mr.  Johnson,  50,  said  he  expects  to  divide  his 
time  between  railroad  and  holding-company 
duties.  Sources  close  to  Illinois  Central  be- 
lieve Mr.  Johnson  eventually  will  relinquish 
his  post  with  the  railroad  to  devote  full  time 
to  affairs  of  the  parent  holding  company. 

Mr.  Boyd's  starting  salary  will  be  $75,000 
plus  deferred  compensation  of  $20,000  an- 
nually and  options  not  yet  worked  out.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  Mr.  Boyd  will  assume  his  posi- 
tion April  1  after  a  vacation. 

In  his  position  with  Illinois  Central,  Mr. 
Boyd  can  be  expected  to  be  of  considerable 
help  because  of  his  expert  "inside"  knowledge 
of  the  complexities  of  Government  regulation 
of  all  forms  of  transportation. 

The  Illinois  Central  currently  is  engaged 
in  several  major  efforts  requiring  Govern- 
ment approval.  The  most  significant  is  an 
application  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  seeking  to  merge  with  the  Gulf, 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  merger  would 
combine  the  6.700-mlle,  14-state  Illinois 
Central  system  with  the  2,700-mile,  seven- 
state  GM&O.  Main  routes  of  both  roads  run 
from  Chicago  directly  south  to  the  Gulf 
Coast;  the  Illinois  Central  also  runs  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha,  and  the  GM&O  from  Chi- 
cago to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"SOUGHT    BY    MANY    OTHEBS" 

Mr.  Johnson  noted  that  Mr.  Boyd's  services 
"have  been  sought  by  many  others"  because 
of  his  experience  and  quallflci-tions,  and  said 
his  decision  to  come  to  the  Illinois  Central 
should  "reaffirm  and  hearten  those  who  be- 
lieve that  railroads  in  general  and  Illinois 
Central  in  particular  have  Important  and 
productive  work  to  do  for  the  U.S.  economy 
in  the  years  ahead." 

During  his  time  in  Washington,  Mr.  Boyd 
has  been  regarded  as  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  Increased  cooperation  among  all  types  of 
transportation,  repeatedly  urging  an  end  to 
antagonisms  among  the  various  modes.  "We 
need  to  face  the  fact  that,  as  we  do  not  send 
dentists  into   court  or  send   lawyers  to  fill 


teeth,  neither  should  we  send  aircraft  to  do 
the  work  of  trains,  cars  to  do  the  work  of 
buses,  or  buses  to  do  the  work  of  rail  transit," 
he  said. 

In  the  press  conference  announcing  his 
election,  Mr.  Boyd  predicted  there  will  be 
changes  in  public  policies  that  tend  to  im- 
pair intermodal  activity. 

CITES    NEEDS    OF    RAILROADS 

He  also  said  there  has  been  too  much  regu- 
lation of  the  railroad  industry,  and  the  whole 
subject  should  be  reviewed.  Railroads  have 
been  'hamstrung"  by  regulations,  and  the 
industry  needs  more  competition  and  free- 
dom to  compete,  he  said. 

Asked  if  he  blamed  Government  regula- 
tion more  than  railroad  managements  for  the 
industry's  ills,  Mr.  Boyd  said  the  industry 
had  enough  trouble  for  everyone  to  share  in 
spreading  the  responsibility. 

He  predicted  Mr.  Boyd  would  "provide  out- 
standing leadership."  and  be  'increasingly 
valuable"  to  Illinois  Central  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches "when  the  public  Interest  demands 
more  and  more  of  the  benefits  that  can  be 
generated  by  Intermodal  operations." 

Mr.  Boyd  said  he  believes  a  Government 
policy  setting  forth  overall  guidelines  for 
railroad  mergers  is  needed  In  place  of  the 
"case-by-case"  approach  utilized  in  the  past. 
That  approach,  he  said,  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize the    national  picture." 

He  said  Government  subsidies  are  neces- 
sary for  commuter  railroad  operations  and 
possibly  for  longer- haul  passenger  runs  in 
cases  where  public  demand  for  the  service 
exists  but  it  can't  be  met  on  a  profitable 
basis.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
earlier  this  month  announced  a  $25.2  million 
grant  for  replacement  of  cars  in  the  Illinois 
Central  s  40-year-old  commuter  fleet. 

Mr.  Boyd  also  said  he  had  a  strong  Interest 
in  improving  overall  railroad  Industry  service 
and  Increasing  freight  car  utilization.  "It 
does  little  good  for  one  railroad  to  break  its 
back  providing  good  service  and  then  have  a 
car  delayed  three  or  four  days  at  a  Junction 
point,"  he  said. 

His  lack  of  committed  positions  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations  should  help 
in  that  currently  critical  area  for  the  rail- 
roads, he  said. 

ONCE    SERVED    ON     CAB 

Mr.  Boyd  was  sworn  In  as  the  first  Trans- 
pKjrtation  Secretary  in  January  1967  and  the 
department  formally  came  into  being  in 
April  of  that  year.  Previously,  he  had  been 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  transporta- 
tion, a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  chairman  of  the  Flor- 
ida Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. 

In  Washington,  the  trim,  tall  former  law- 
yer and  miUtary  pilot  was  known  for  his 
candid,  witty  and  bold  style.  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  railroads,  he  managed 
through  his  policy  proposals  and  their  imple- 
mentation to  antagonize  every  mode  of 
transportation  at  some  time  or  other  as  he 
went  about  organizing  the  new  department, 
which  now  numbers  95.000  employes  and 
has  a  $6  billion  budget.  "It  may  be  that  the 
bicycle  makers  are  the  only  ones  not  mad  at 
him,"  it  was  said. 

At  Illinois  Central  he  will  run  a  railroad 
with  annual  revenue  in  excess  of  $300  mil- 
lion and  some  20.500  employes.  In  facing  up 
to  his  new  tasks,  he  Jokingly  said  he  recog- 
nized one  immediate  problem:  "As  a  former 
Government  official,  I'll  have  difficulty  oper- 
ating with  the  same  sense  of  modesty  I've 
seen  in  most  railroad  presidents" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  unfailing  courtesy,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  presentation. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  believe  that  all  time 
has  expired. 
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The  PRESIDIIjrG  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains.        , 

Mr.  STENNia  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDI>*G  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielde<|  back. 

The  question  li,  WUl  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  fjie  nomination  of  David 
Packard  to  be  E>eputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislativ<  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^  'irginia.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frofa  Missouri  <Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  «Mr. 
Eastland),  the  jSenator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHit.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GRi.vED,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mi.  Magnusonj,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
( Mr.  MONTOYA I ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
iMr.  Moss>,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) .  ;he  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Rbicoff),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Marylind  (Mr.  Tydings)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  anndunce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senitor  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton  1 ,  the  1  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mf.  Ribicoff)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ken;ucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  on  ofBcia  I  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Seiator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN  1 ,  and  t  ne  Senator  from  Oregon 
( Mr.  Hatfield  <  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  iMr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Qlinois  <Mr.  Dirksen), 
and  the  Senalor  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)    wouU  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82 
nays  1,  as  follow  i: 

I  fio.  13  Ex. 
TEAS — 82 


Allcen 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwater 


Cooper 
(?urtu 


N01 


Go  Jdell 

Or  ffln 

Gu  mey 

Haisen 

Ha-rls 

Ha  -tke 

Ho  land 

Ho  lings 

Hr  iska 

Hii  ghes 

Ini  luye 

Jai  ikson 

Ja'flts 

Jo  dan,  N.C. 

Jo  dan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Loig 

Me  nsfleld 

Me  thlas 

M(  Clellan 

M<Gee 

M(  Govern 

M(  Intyre 

Ml  tcalf 

Miller 

Ml  indt 

Ml  irphy 

Nelson 

NAYS— 1 

0<Te 


Packwood 

Pr^tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J, 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


VOTING— 17 

Eastland 
Pulbrlgbt 


Dl-ksen 


Oravel 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Magnuson 


McCarthy 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Mobs 


Muskle 

RlblcoS 

Tydings 


So  the  nomination  wtis  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  •  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  motion  to  proceed 
to  consider  Senate  Resolution  11,  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  withdrawing  sundry 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

I  For  withdrawals  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Ba  ;leton 


THE  TRANSPACIFIC  AIR  ROUTE 
CASE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
16,  1968,  a  veteran  professional  hearing 
examiner  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Park,  issued  his 
recommendations  in  the  $500  million 
transpacific  air  route  case. 

Based  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
Park  proposed  new  routes  for  Eastern, 
Northwest.  Pan  American.  TWA.  United, 
Western,  and  Flying  Tiger  airlines. 

Park  recommended  no  additional 
routes  for  Braniff,  American,  and  Con- 
tinental. 

The  hearing  examiner's  recommenda- 
tions were  generally  applauded.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  Times  of  April  17, 
1968,  carried  this  evaluation  by  Evert 
Clark: 

Mr.  Park's  proposals  brought  many  sur- 
prises to  the  airline  Industry.  They  also 
brought  the  frequent  observation  that  poli- 
tics appeared  not  to  have  been  Involved  in 
his  recommendations,  despite  intensive  com- 
petition for  the  routes. 

There  was  considerable  speculation  here 
(in  Washington)  that  the  case  Is  so  complex 
and  Mr.  Park's  recommendations  so  thor- 
ough that  neither  the  Board  nor  the  Presi- 
dent la  likely  to  alter  them  draatlcally. 


As  It  turned  out,  that  prediction  in  the 
New  York  Times  proved  to  be  Inaccu- 
rate. 

Under  established  procedures,  a  hear- 
ing examiner's  proposed  decision  in  a 
case  is  subject  to  review  by  the  CAB, 
which  is  politically  appointed.  Of  course, 
the  CAB  has  authority  to  overturn  or 
completely  revise  an  examiner's  recom- 
mendations. 

In  addition,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  authority,  based  upon  his 
foreign  policy  responsibilities,  to  review 
any  international  phase  of  such  a  case, 
and  to  rule  independently  thereon. 

On  December  19,  1968,  about  a  month 
before  President  Johnson  would  leave 
offlce,  the  CAB  and  the  President  Issued 
their  decision  in  the  air  route  case. 

As  a  result.  Examiner  Park's  recom- 
mendations were  drastically  revised 
Braniff,  Continental,  and  American  Air- 
lines— which  were  excluded  by  the  ex- 
aminer— received  Important  and  very 
valuable  air  route  assignments.  Eastern 
Airlines,  which  had  been  included  in  the 
examiner's  awards,  was  excluded  com- 
pletely in  the  revision. 

Needless  to  say,  this  represented  a 
sharp  and  significant  reversal  of  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Examiner  Park. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  new  decision  by 
the  White  House  and  the  CAB  has  gen- 
erated considerable  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  airline  Industry  and  in  the 
press. 

Writing  in  the  Sunday.  January  19. 
1969,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  on 
the  first  page  of  the  financial  section, 
Robert  E.  Bedingfleld  said: 

The  consensus  of  the  airline  industry  on 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  decision  last 
month  In  the  Trans-Paclflc  route  case  is 
that  the  Board  made  the  wrong  awards  to 
the  wrong  people  for  the  wrong  reasons.  .  .  . 

Later  on,  in  the  same  article,  Mr.  Bed- 
ingfleld wrote: 

The  favors  shown  Braniff  and  Continental 
were  considered  in  both  the  industry  and  In 
Wall  Street  to  be  politically  inspired.  Airline 
Newsletter,  a  publication  circulated  among 
airline  executives,  observed:  "As  expected. 
President  Johnson  seems  to  have  made  an 
effort  to  reward  his  friends,  or  to  appear  to 
have  done  so." 

In  the  January  20.  1969,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Richard  Halloran 
wrote: 

The  Johnson  Administration  tried  hard  to 
have  the  case  neatly  settled  before  it  left 
office  but  Instead  it  will  be  leaving  the  in- 
coming administration  a  problem  that  could 
confront  It  with  some  painful  decisions  dur- 
ing its  early  days. 

The  outgoing  Administration,  however,  will 
have  considerable  lingering  Influence.  C.A.B. 
Chairman  John  Crooker,  reappointed  chair- 
man by  President  Johnson  ...  is  not  ex- 
pected to  resign  his  poet. 

Crooker.  a  Houston  lawyer,  has  been  a 
long-time  personal  friend  and  campaign  fund 
raiser  for  President  Johnson. 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Crooker 
was  first  appointed  to  the  CAB  last  spring 
to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term.  Then,  in 
midsummer,  he  was  reappointed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  2.  1968.  for  a  6-year 
term  which  would  not  begin  until  Janu- 
ary 1, 1989.  Crocker's  reappointment  and 


confirmation  came  some  5  months  before 
his  old  term  expired. 

In  the  January  22.  1969,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  wrote: 

Depending  on  favorable  Government  de- 
cisions for  their  very  survival,  airlines  hire 
men  of  political  influence— "rainmakers  in 
the  industry's  jargon. 

Later  on,  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Novak 
said: 

The  airlines  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  such  ralnmakers-Branlff,  Continental 
and  American— won  highly  lucrative  routes 
from  the  highly  political  CAB.  ... 

The  CAB.  increased  Branlff's  route  mlle- 
aee  by  200  percent  In  the  trans-Paclflc  case 
and  the  concurrent  Caribbean-South  Amer- 
ican case.  LBJ  cronies  Troy  Post  and  Jimmy 
Ung  control  Braniff;  the  company  s  payroll 
includes  LBJ  Insiders  Walter  Jenkins  and 
Cliff  Carter.  ,  ,  ,_^_ 

The  list  of  rainmakers  for  other  airlines 
benefitting  from  the  C.A.B.  decision  after 
being  Ignored  by  the  examiner  read^  like  a 
Who^  Who  of  the  Great  Society.  LBJ  inti- 
mate warren  Woodward  Is  a  vice  president 
of  American;  ex-Johnson  aides  Horace  Busby 
and  Jake  Jacobsen  are  on  American  s  pay- 
roll, continental  Is  represented  In  Wash  ng- 
ton  by  (former)  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford's  law  firm;  LBJ  Inside  Uoyd  Hand 
Is  closely  connected  with  Continental 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  19681 

CAB      EXAMINIB      URO-.S      EXPANDING       PACmC 

Plights— Vast    Route    OviRHAtJL    Would 
Admit    Eastern,   TWA,    and    Western    to 

Area 

(By  Evert  Clark) 

WASHINGTON,  April  16.— A  vast  expansion 
of  airline  service  to  Hawaii,  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  Orient  was  recommended  today  by  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  examiner. 

Urging  the  first  overhaul  of  Pacific  route 
structures  In  20  years.  Robert  L_  Par^^  P'°- 
poeed  that  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Trans  VVorld 
Airlines  and  Western  Air  Lines  be  admitted 
to  the  rapidly  expanding  Pacific  market. 

The  new  candidates  would  join  Pan  Amer- 
ican, Northwest  and  United.  Those  three  lines 
would  be  granted  some  new  or  improved 
routes.  In  addition.  Plying  Tiger  would  be- 
come the  first  American  cargo  line  with  Pa- 
cific authority,  on  a  five-year  experimental 

basis.  ^,      J 

(The  CAB.  examiner's  finding  stirred 
mUed  reaction  from  the  carriers,  ranging 
from  severe  criticism  by  those  not  recom- 
mended for  new  routes  to  approval  from 
those  suggested  for  additional  routes.  On 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  shares  in  the 
recommended  airlines  registered  gains] 


Mr  President,  the  transpacific  air 
route  case  has  been  under  consideration 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

In  1959  President  Eisenhower  re- 
quested the  CAB  tx)  undertake  a  review 
of  the  Pacific  route  complex.  The  CAB 
responded  and  reached  a  decision  in  De- 
cerSber  1960.  On  January  18,  1961-^nly 
2  days  before  leaving  office— President 
Eisenhower,  for  reasons  of  foreign  pol- 
icy disapproved  the  CAB's  recommen- 
dations on  the  international  phase  and 
suggested  that  the  Board  and  the  new 
administration  reconsider  the  matter. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  President  Eisen- 
hower welcomed  reconsideration  of  the 
case  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 

At  the  present  time,  under  established 
procedures,  the  parties  to  this  case  have 
untU  tomorrow,  January  24,  to  file  peti- 
tions for  reconsideration. 

I  know  that  the  factors  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  a  case  like  this 
are  highly  complex.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  a  review  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion should  take  very  long. 

But  I  strongly  suggest  that  this  case 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  new 
administration  before  any  award  of  these 
multimillion-dollar  air  routes  is  made 

final. 

The  doubts  about  this  decision  sug- 
gested in  the  press  are  serious,  and 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
controversy  which  surrounds  this  case, 
and  because  of  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  such  a  decision  is  based 
on  the  public  interest,  I  am  caUing  upon 
the  new  administration  to  stay  further 
proceedings  pending  a  careful  but  ex- 
peditious review. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  these 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  various  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


first  major  step 
One  effect  of  today's  proposal  would  be 
to  make  Pan  American  and  T.W.A.  true 
round-the-world  carriers  of  the  AmerlcB,n 
flag  TWA  now  flies  east  from  California 
to  Hong  Kong  but  no  farther.  Pan  Am  basi- 
cally has  no  domestic  route  network  but  re- 
cently got  interim  permission  to  link  Its  West 
Coast  terminals  with  New  Yorlc. 

The  recommendation  is  the  flrst  major  step 
in  the  biggest  case  In  CAB.  history.  It  must 
be  reviewed  by  the  board  itself— perhaps  oy 
mid-June— and  then  by  the  President. 

Mr  Parks  recommendation  would  increase 
competition  in  almost  every  area  of  the 
Pacific  and  give  many  Inland  and  East  coast 
cities  direct  service  to  Hawaii  and  beyond. 

New  and  Improved  services  proposed  today 
would  begin  early  in  the  nineteen -seventies. 
Six  foreign-flag  carriers  now  compete  against 
the  three  American  carriers  in  the  Pacific. 

The  importance  of  the  so-called  Trans- 
pacific Route  Investigation  was  reflected  in 
thU  statement  by  Mr.  Park : 

■One  cannot  peruse  the  facts  in  this  record 
without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  involvement  of  this 
nation  In  the  Pacific.  Prom  every  point  cf 
view— defense,  economic,  trade,  tourism— 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  are  being 
drawn  inexorably  toward  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  basin." 

Seventy-two  parties  have  Introduced  evi- 
dence in  the  case  and  a  transcript  of  9.421 
Da«es  has  been  compiled  from  the  68  days  cf 
hearings  held  here  and  in  Honolulu  last 
vear  Altogether,  18  airlines— two  ol  which 
merged  during  the  hearings— sought  new  or 
improved  routes. 

Mr  Park's  proposals  brought  many  sur- 
prises to  the  airline  industry.  They  also 
brought  the  frequent  observation  that 
politics  appeared  not  to  have  been  involved 
in  his  recommendations,  despite  the  Inten- 
sive competition  for  the  routes. 

American,  Continental  and  Braniff.  con- 
sidered particularly  strong  contenders,  got 
no  new  routes.  Eastern  got  virtually  every- 
thing It  had  asked  for.  United  got  none  of  the 
flights  beyond  Hawaii  that  it  had  sought. 
Pan  American  and  Northwest,  the  predomi- 
nant Pacific  carriers,  were  given  more  com- 
petition on  their  prime  routes  than  many 
had  expected. 

There  was  considerable  speculation  here 
that  the  case  Is  so  complex  and  Mr.  Park's 
recommendations  so  thorough  that  nelthe- 
the  board  nor  the  President  Is  likely  to  alter 
them  drastically. 

ACTION    BT    EISENHOWER 

On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  recalled 
that  just  before  he  left  office  In  January. 
1961.  President  Elsenhower  In  effect  threw 


out  several  years  of  CAB.  work  on  revision  of 
Pacific  routes  and  told  the  board  to  restudy 
the  case  at  some  time  well  In  the  future.  The 
current  review  Is  the  flrst  since  his  rejection. 
Mr.  Park's  proposals  essentially  eliminate 
West  Coast  cities  as  the  prime  gateways  to 
the  Pacific.  They  would  open  the  West.  Mid- 
west, South,  South-Central  and  Eastern  areas 
to  direct  flights,  some  of  them  nonstop. 
His   recommendations   include: 
Eastern  Air  Lines— Plights  from  11  main- 
land points  to  the  South  Pacific,  making  It 
Pan  American  competitor  there.  The  points 
are  Boston.  New  York-Newark,  Philadelphia, 
Washington-Baltimore.    Chicago,    St.    Louis, 
Dallas-Port   Worth,    Houston,    New    Orleans, 
Atlanta  and  Miami.  Eastern  would  have  to 
overfly  the  West  Coast  via  Hawaii  or  go  by 
way  of  Mexico  City  and  Acapulco.  It  could 
serve  Tahiti,  American  Samoa,  FIJI  Islands. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Western— TWO  new  routes  between  Anchor- 
age Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  between  Mlnne- 
apo'll8-St.  Paul,  Denver,  Phoenix,  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  and  San  Pranclsco- 
Oakland  and  Hawaii  .     ..  ,    „ 

Pan  American— Plights  to  the  Orient  from 
New  York-Newark  and  Seattle-Tacoma,  Port- 
land San  Diego,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  and 
San  Pranclsco-Oakland.  Also,  a  new  route 
from  New  York-Newark  via  Palrbanks,  Alaska, 
to  Japan  to  give  Northwest  its  first  competi- 
tion on  this  route.  For  Its  South  Pacific 
routes  Pan  Am  could  now  serve  New  "iork- 
Newark  Seattle-Tacoma.  Portland  and  San 
Diego.  San  Diego  also  would  be  added  as  a 
Pan  Am  gateway  to  Hawaii. 

Northwest— Plights  from  eight  new  main- 
land points  to  the  Orient.  The  points  are 
Boston.  New  York-Newark.  Washington- 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis-St  Paul  Also  serv- 
ice to  Hawaii  as  part  of  the  Orient  route. 
Northwest  also  could  carry  local  traffic  from 
the  mainland  to  Hawaii.  „.„»ii 

United— Nonstop  service  between  Hav?all 
and  11  new  mainland  points:  Boston  New 
York-Newark,  Buffalo-Niagara  Palls  Phila- 
delphia Pittsburgh,  Washington-Baltimore 
Cleveland,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 

Denver 

Plying  Tiger— A  five-year  certificate  to  carry 
maii  and  cargo  only  from  10  mainland  points 
to  Hawaii  and  from  these  points  to  the  Ori- 
ent. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  19.   1969) 
PACinc  Air  Route  Awards:  Plums  May 
Prove  Bitter 
(By  Robert  E.  Bedlngfieldl 
The  consensus  of  the  airline  industry  on 
the  Civil   Aeronautics   Board's   decision   last 
month  in  the  Trans-Pacific  route  case  Is  that 
the   board   made   the   wrong   awards   to   the 
wrong    people    for   the    wTong    reasons-  arid 
that  the  plums  it  sought  to  distribute  might 
prove  impossible  to  pluck. 

That  applies  particularly  to  the  inter- 
national awards.  The  related  domestic 
awards,  announced  earlier  this  month,  were 
also  criticized,  but  not  so  warmly  The  C.  A^ 
B  invited  anyone  aggrieved  to  file  protests 
by  next  FVlday,  and  many  acceptances  of  the 
invitation  were  predicted. 

The  criticisms  were  subdued.  In  a  regu- 
lated industry  the  profits  from  saying  out 
loud  the  regulators  must  be  out  of  their 
minds  are  hard  to  come  by.  One  of  the  few 
persons  who  seemed  really  pleased  with  the 
awards  was  Robert  Six,  president  of  Conti- 
nental Airlines. 

His  company  was  given  permission  to 
operate  between  Chicago,  Kansas  CUy,  Den- 
ver Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles  to  Hono  ulu 
and  Hllo.  In  addition,  it  received  the  right 
to  try  to  crack  the  near  monopoly  of  Pan 
MneVic&n  and  a  three-line  British  alliance 
on  air  travel  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
a  rosy  vtrw 
Mr  Six,  almost  alone,  buys  the  C  A  B.'s 
rosy  view  of  travel  to  the  lands  down  under 
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One  critic  of  th« 
C.  A.  B.  8eeai3  to 
still  dragging  Its  f 


starting  points  for 
Anchorage.  Alaska 


and  the  Islands  IB  between.  He  said:  "The 
traveler  has  been  virtually  every  place  except 
the  South  Pacific,  ^e  will  love  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  becaUse  the  people  speak  Eng- 
llsh  and  like  Amer^ns." 

Trans  World  Airlines,  In  the  route  decision, 
won  Its  long-s4ught,  around-the-world 
route.  It  had  beeq  restricted  to  stopping  at 
Hong  Kong.  Even  po.  T.  W.  A.  can  cross  the 
Pacific  only  by  tl^e  longer  route  touching 
Hawaii  and  Okinawa,  and  Is  sp>eclflcally  for- 
bidden to  serve  To^yo.  Moreover,  It  must  use 
the  lesser  airport^  of  Ontario  and  Long 
Beach  In  the  Loa  Angeles  area,  rather  than 
the  Loe  Angeles  Ii^matlonal  Airport. 

decision  remarked:  "The 
have  forgotten  that  It  Is 
et  on  letting  T.  W.  A.  land 
and  take  off  from  ^ntarlo  and  Long  Beach  In 
another  case. 

Northwest  was  granted  authority  to  add 
New  York.  Newarl  ,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton's Dulles  Alrpwr;.  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago and  Mlnneap}lls-St.  Paul  as  mainland 
Its  Great  Circle  route  via 
It  now  has  Just  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.  Feeder  filghts  must  start  from 
satellite  fields  In  t  oth  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  It  also  uas  granted  a  Central  Pa- 
cific route  via  Hawaii  from  the  domestic 
points  listed 

In  the  board's  international  route  deci- 
sions— those  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
President,  to  make  sure  foreign  relations  are 
welghe<I"ln  the  ileclslon — Branlff  Airways 
was  autBorlzed  to  serve  Hawaii,  but  only  via 
Mexico  City  and  Ai  lapulco,  from  Its  domestic 
terminals  at  Miami.  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas  an  1  Houston.  In  the  subse- 
quent domestic  deiiision — where  the  C.  A.  B. 
has  the  last  wore, — Branlff  got  a  nonstop 
route  to  Hawaii  fiom  those  terminals. 

In  the  domestli:  phase  of  the  fijidings. 
Western  Air  Lines  were 
given  routes  between  the  mainland  and  Ha- 
waii, and  e.xpanslcn  of  the  existing  United 
approved. 

To  show  the  con:  usion  that  can  be  created 
by  the  divided  re  iponslblUty  for  decisions, 
American  was  granted  a  domestic  mainland- 
Hawaii  route,  but  cnly  for  passengers  Intend- 
ing to  go  on  to  Japm — after  President  John- 
son had  vetoed  tie  board's  decision  that 
American  might  fly  to  Japan. 

The  President  sj.id  that  allowing  a  third 


carrier  to  Join  Pan 
In  competition  for 
"is  not  at  this  time 
The   President   did 


TWO 


iges — a  id 


Two  comm 
chairman,  and  G 
the  restrictions  be 
the  commission  let 
slon  stand 

One    surprise    U 
board's  failure  to 
Airlines,  after  the 
L.  Park,  had 
that  were  given 

When  all  the 
ask  for  chan 
reonests  to  make 
self  to  be — they  wl 
two  tribunals.  The 
revise  the  domestli 
tlonal  decisions  are 
work  of  President 

It  would  set  a 
upset  any  such  dec 
dent,  but  Wall 
prpcedent  would 

"We   aren't   prlv; 
State  Department 
line  securities  said 
put  on  notice  that 
allowed  to  fly  to 
Japmese   for   kick 
the   State 
in." 


American  and  Northwest 
traffic  on  the  Tokyo  run 
In  the  national  Interest." 
urge   that   American   be 


allowed  to  serve  H  iwall  without  restriction. 


TRIBUNALS 


issloni  jrs,  John  Crooker  Jr.,  the 

J  oseph  Mlnettl,  urged  that 

if  ted,  but  the  majority'  of 

the  meaningless  permls- 

the    Industry    was    the 

;ive  anything  to  Eastern 

ttearlng  examiner.  Robert 

favor  !d  Eastern  for  the  routes 

Instead  to  Continental. 

petitioners  line  up  F*rlday  to 

even  Mr.  Six  has  some 

tjappy  as  he  professes  him- 

I  be.  In  reality,  addressing 

board  Itself  can  affirm  or 

rulings:   If  the  interna- 

cbanged,  that  will  be  the 

I*xon. 

precedent  If  President  Nixon 

-Slon  of  a  preceding  Presl- 

observers  feel  such  a 

a  healthy  one. 

to  what  knowledge  the 

lad,"  one  analyst  of  alr- 

"The  Japanese  had  been 

a  third  carrier  might  be 

Japan.  I  don't  blame  the 

ig,   but  I  don't  see  why 

Departn^ent   had   to   simply  cave 
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Other  analysts  agreed  that  not  only  Japan, 
but  many  other  countries,  have  a  favored 
line,  like  Japan  Air  Lines,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  quast-government  enterprise. 

"If  we  are  going  to  cave  in  every  time  a 
national  airline  wants  to  get  tough,"  an  In- 
dustry spokesman  said,  "it  will  be  hard  on 
the  privately  owned  United  States  airlines, 
because  th^y  can  all  get  tough  if  It  pays  off." 

Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology,  a  trade 
publication,  made  the  same  point,  that  the 
conflict  between  the  C,  A.  B.'s  mandate  to 
foster  air  commerce  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's concern  for  "public  service  as  a  too) 
of  diplomacy"  could  only  interrupt  healthy 
route  extensions  In  other  areas. 

PUBLICATIOfi    QUOTED 

The  favors  shown  Branlff  and  Continental 
were  considered  In  both  the  Industry  and  in 
Wall  Street  to  be  politically  Inspired.  Airline 
Newsletter,  a  publication  circulated  among 
airline  executives,  observed :  "As  expected. 
President  Johnson  seems  to  have  made  an 
effort  to  reward  his  friends,  or  to  appear  to 
have  done  so." 

"It  was  obviously  a  political  decision,"  a 
bank  analyst  said.  "Continental  and  Branlff. 
handling  military  traffic,  did  everything  they 
could  to  butter  up  the  Government.  We  were 
surprised  that  they  weren't  favored  over  East- 
ern In  the  examiner's  report  as  well  as  In 
the  decision." 

As  far  as  Continental's  new  routes  to  the 
South  Seas  and  Micronesia  are  concerned,  fi- 
nancial circles  generally  contend  that  the 
harvest  Mr.  Six  expects  is  a  long  way  off.  not- 
withstanding the  C.  A.  B.'s  rosy  estimates  of 
potential  increased  traffic.  Moreover,  some 
analysts  pointed  out.  Continental  still 
doesn't  have  landing  rights,  and  those  can 
take  a  long  time  to  get. 

It  Is  believed  that  obtaining  landing  rights, 
particularly  In  the  Philippines  and  Japan, 
may  prove  troublesome  in  the  case  of  Flying 
Tiger.  In  approving  the  C.  A.  B.'s  decision  to 
grant  this  all-cargo  carrier  a  route  between 
the  United  States  mainland  and  the  Orient, 
President  Johnson  said  he  had  "serious  reser- 
vation concerning  the  advisability  of  the 
award." 

He  said  he  would  allow  the  board's  decision 
to  stand,  since  the  route  would  be  experi- 
mental, on  a  non-subsidy  basis  and  limited 
to  a  flve-year  period.  For  years  the  Philip- 
pines have  severely  restricted  Pan  American 
and  Northwest,  both  of  vhich  now  serve  the 
Islands. 

In  the  South  Pacific,  meanwhile,  there  were 
less  than  200.000  trips  from  the  United  States 
in  1967.  and  this  Included  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Competing  for  the  business  were 
Pan  American,  Qantas  (the  Australlan-ov/ned 
line).  Air  New  Zealand,  British  Overseas  Air- 
ways, UTA  (an  affiliate  of  Air  Prance)  and  a 
Canadian  line. 

REQUESTS    CUT 

When  Pan  American  asked  permission  to 
make  12  filghts  a  week  to  Australia  Instead 
of  seven,  and  six  a  week  to  New  Zealand 
Instead  of  three.  It  was  held  to  nine  and  four 
a  week  respectively.  Now  Continental  will 
further  divide  the  available  traffic. 

When  Examiner  Park  made  his  report  on 
trans-Pacific  routings,  he  estimated  that  in 
1970  the  total  United  States-Orient  market 
would  be  between  1.4  million  and  1.5  million 
trips.  The  board,  in  remarks  with  Its  de- 
cisions, raised  the  1970  estimate  to  1.6  million 
passages,  citing  "more  recent  data."  Indus- 
try spokesmen  generally  said  they  could  not 
imagine  what  those  data  might  be. 

The  C.  A.  B.  observed  that  traffic  to  the 
Orient  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Cali- 
fornia had  been  growing  in  recent  years  at 
about  20  per  cent  a  year  and  Intimated  that 
this  rate  of  growth  was  expected  to  continue. 

One  industry  source  commented  that  while 
traffic  had  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  19  per 
cent  a  year  for  several  years  ended  in  1967, 
the  1967-68  growth  was  less  than  10  per  cent 


from  the  larger  base  created  by  previous 
Increases. 

As  part  of  the  justification  for  feeding  new 
competition  into  the  Pacific  market,  the 
board  cited  the  persistent  high  fares,  which, 
it  said.  Pan  American  and  Northwest  had 
shown  little  indication  to  reduce. 

The  fares  are  high.  One  way  from  New  York 
to  New  Zealand  for  $610,  and  $l,172-round 
trip,  are  not  calculated  to  lure  the  21-day 
vacation  trade.  Neither  are  8479  one-way, 
•922  round-trip  to  Tokyo — and  that's  in  the 
off  season.  Peak  fares  are  8499  one-way  and 
$960  round-trip. 

Analysts  point  out  that  reducing  fares  on 
international  routes  is  not  something  that 
can  be  done  by  the  United  States  airlines, 
with  or  without  C.  A.  B.  urging.  Such  fares 
are  set  by  consultations  of  the  members  of 
the  International  Air  Transport  Association, 
and  the  I.A.T.A.  of  late  has  been  more  eager 
to  raise  fares  than  to  lower  them. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  1969) 

AniLiNE  Storm  Rumbling  Over  Pacific  Route 

Decisions 

I  By  Richard  Halloran) 

A  flock  of  disgruntled  airlines,  including 
some  of  the  most  powerful,  are  trying  to 
blow  the  controversial  Transpacific  air  route 
case  wide  open. 

Resentment  is  rumbling  among  the  car- 
riers over  recent  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
Presidential  decisions  and  what  the  carriers 
consider  the  politics-ridden,  sloppy  way  in 
which  the  case  was  handled. 

Spokesmen  for  the  airlines  have  been  cau- 
tious and  circumspect  in  public  statements 
but  privately  they  make  clear  their  dissatis- 
factions and  their  intent  to  have  the  deci- 
sions overturned  if  they  possibly  can. 

The  Johnson  Administration  tried  hard  to 
have  the  case  neatly  settled  before  It  left  office 
but  Instead  will  be  leaving  the  incoming  Ad- 
miiLlstratlon  a  problem  that  could  confront 
It  with  some  painful  decisions  during  its 
early  days. 

influence  lingers 

The  outgoing  Administration,  however,  will 
have  considerable  lingering  influence.  CAB 
Chairman  John  Crooker.  reappointed  chair- 
man by  President  Johnson  on  Dec.  31  for  a 
one-year  term,  is  not  expected  to  resign  his 
post  on  Jan.  20. 

Crooker,  a  Houston  lawyer,  has  been  a 
longtime  personal  friend  and  campaign  fund 
raiser  for  President  Johnson. 

CAB  sources  said  Crooker  plans  to  stay  on 
at  leaist  until  the  Transpacific  case  is  con- 
cluded, possibly  for  the  entire  year.  Although 
protocol  usually  requires  the  chairman  of  a 
regulatory  commission  to  resign  with  the 
change  of  Administration,  some  former  CAB 
chairmen  have  set  a  precedent  of  not  re- 
signing. 

President-elect  Nixon,  according  to  his 
aides,  is  quite  aware  of  the  timing  and  scope 
of  the  controversy.  But  they  doubt  the  new 
President  will  insert  himself  into  it  and  will 
concern  himself  with  It  only  If  it  comes  to 
him  for  a  decision. 

Airline  industry  sources,  however,  said  a 
"common  effort"  is  being  made  to  get  the 
new  President  to  look  at  the  case.  CAB  offi- 
cials said  the  new  President  will  have  every 
right  to  review  its  International  £ispects  be- 
cause the  international  and  domestic  route 
patterns  are  so  closely  Interrelated,  as  the 
CAB  has  pointed  out  repeatedly,  this  could 
bring  Nixon's  influence  into  the  domestic 
portion. 

At  issue  Is  a  vast  new  pattern  of  lucrative 
airline  routes  from  America  throughout  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  the  Orient  and  Australia. 
Once  the  pattern  is  set,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed  much  for  many  years. 

Thus,  the  route  case  Is  Important  not  only 
now  but  far  Into  the  future  when  Trans- 
pacific  travel   increases  with   bigger,   faster 
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jets  and  more  ailluent  travelers  who  want  to 
range  farther  from  home. 

The  Transpacific  case  Is  unusual,  beyond 
Its  size  and  complexity,  because  the  CAB  and 
President  Johnson  have  left  an  opening  that 
gives  dissatisfied  carriers  a  point  of  attack. 
apparent  slipup 
In  an  apparent  slipup  between  the  Board 
and  the  White  House,  decisions  on  American 
Airline's  routes  were  left  unresolved  when 
the  case  rulings  were  made  public. 

The  immediate  problem  started  on  Nov.  18, 
when  the  CAB  recommended  to  President 
Johnson  that  American  •  •  *  part  of  an 
overall  revision  of  trans-Pacific  routes. 

The  CAB,  insiders,  say,  was  reasonably  sure 
the  President  would  approve  because  at  least 
six  of  his  former  aides  are  now  associated 
with  American.  Moreover,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce C.  R.  Smith  is  a  former  president  of 
American. 

The  Japanese,  however,  protested  strongly 
to  the  State  Department  that  Japan  did  not 
favor  having  another  U.S.  airline  besides  Pan 
.American  and  Northwest  flying  to  Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  government,  which  owns 
controlling  interest  in  Japan  Air  Lines,  did 
not  want  more  competition  for  JAL.  The 
Transpacific  route  is  by  far  JAL's  biggest 
money-maker  and.  In  effect,  subsidizes  other 
routes  flown  for  prestige  by  the  Japanese  flag 
carrier. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec. 
17.  told  the  CAB  that  "foreign  policy  consid- 
erations" caused  him  to  disapprove  the  route 
award  to  American. 

caught  by  surprise 
The  CAB,  caught  by  surprise,  published  its 
rulings  on  the  international  portions  of  the 
case  Dec.  19.  It  withheld  Its  findings  on  the 
domestic  phase,  primarily  the  coveteJ  routes 
to  Hawaii,  until  it  could  consider  revisions 
forced  by  the  President's  disapproval  of 
American's  Tokyo  route. 

CAB  originally  recommended  that  Ameri- 
can be  permitted  to  fly  to  Hawaii  and  on 
to  Tokyo  but  not  to  Hawaii  and  turnaround 
back  to  the  mainland. 

The  President's  action  meant  that  Amer- 
ican  could   get   to  Hawaii   but  couldn't  fly 

CAB'S  withholding  Its  domestic  route  rul- 
ings, however,  touched  off  a  roar  among  the 
carriers.  Etelta,  Western,  and  National,  later 
backed  partially  by  Eastern,  demanded  that 
the  CAB  release  Its  domestic  findings  imme- 
diately. 

They  contended  that  everyone  should 
know  all  of  the  findings  before  they  could 
decide  what  appeals  for  reconsideration  they 
could  make  to  the  Board.  This,  In  turn, 
touched  off  an  argument  within  the  Board. 

left    up    in   air 

Chairman  Crooker  and  member  G.  Joseph 
Mlnettl  argued  that  the  American  route 
question  should  be  settled  before  the  do- 
mestic findings  were  published.  But  they 
lost  and  the  Board  voted  to  issue  domestic 
decisions  Jan.  4,  leaving  American  still  up 
in  the  air. 

CAB  also  set  Jan.  24,  four  days  after  Mr. 
Nixon's  inauguration,  as  the  deadline  for  re- 
ceiving petitions  for  reconsideration  in  both 
the  international  and  domestic  phases  of  the 
case.  For  10  days  after  that,  the  Board  will 
receive  counter-arguments  and  then  make  its 
decision. 

The  CAB  Is  confronted  with  at  least  four 
alternatives,  with  pressures  coming  from 
all  over  to  rejlgger  the  whole  route  pattern 
it  has  established. 

One  Is  simply  to  take  away  American's  Ha- 
waii route  altogether  and  rule  the  case 
closed.  A  second  would  give  American  the 
right  to  fly  to  Hawaii  and  back  to  the  main- 
land. 

MORE     TROtTBLESOME 

The  two  others  are  more  troublesome  for 
the  Board.  It  could  give  the  American  route 


to  another  carrier  that  already  has  rights  to 
fly  through  Hawaii  to  the  Orient.  Or  It  could 
retain  American's  right  to  fly  to  Hawaii  but 
designate  another  terminal  In  the  Pacific  to 
which  it  must  fly  before  turning  around. 

No  matter  what  the  CAB  rules,  it  may  be 
faced  with  a  •  •  •  test  •  •  •  in  a  ruling  that 
is  the  Board's  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

The  President  has  complete  and  final  say 
over  international  routes.  The  Board  can 
only  recommend.  But  the  President  has  no 
authority  over   domestic   awards. 

When  he  disapproved  CAB's  reconunenda- 
tlon  on  American's  Tokyo  route,  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  the  letter  to  Chairman  Crooker: 
"I  hope  the  Board  will  give  consideration  to 
amending  the  domestic  award  to  American 
Airlines  so  as  to  enable  it  to  serve  Hawaii 
without  long-haul  restrictions." 

Some  carriers,  privately,  contend  that  the 
President's  statement  can  be  construed  as 
Interference  In  the  Board's  business.  Crooker 
was  obviously  embarrassed  by  it  and  took 
pains  to  divert  charges  of  interference. 

In  a  dissent  to  issuing  the  domestic  phase 
rulings.  In  which  he  was  Joined  by  Mln- 
ettl, they  said:  "We  are  fully  cognizant  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibilities  and  the  Board's  .  .  . 
in  the  area  of  Interstate  air  transportation, 
it  is  exclusively  the  Board's  ...  we  do  not 
regard  the  President's  request  for  further 
consideration  of  American's  mainland-Ha- 
waii route  as  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  enter 
into  the  area  of  our  statutory  Jurisdiction." 
open  to  accusations 
American  is  also  In  a  ticklish  position,  for 
if  the  Board  now  gives  it  a  Hawaii  route,  it 
will  be  open  to  accusations  of  Presidential 
favoritism.  A  spokesman  for  the  airline  de- 
clined any  comment  on  that  point. 

The  Transportation  case,  clearly  the  larg- 
est before  the  CAB  in  two  decades,  opened 
in  February,  1967  with  hearings  before  ex- 
aminer Robert  L.  Park.  Before  Park  con- 
cluded the  hearings  in  June  that  year,  433 
witnesses  submitted  testimony,  18  airlines 
asked  for  routes,  dozens  of  municipal  au- 
thorities and  other  interested  parties  pre- 
sented their  points  of  view. 

Park's  recommendations  to  the  CAB  were, 
in  the  main,  that: 

Trans  World  Airlines  became  the  second 
U.S.  round-the-world  carrier,  extending  Its 
service  from  the  U.S.  through  Hawaii  and 
Guam  to  Tokyo  and  then  to  join  up  with 
its  Southeast  Asia  service  in  Hong  Kong. 

Eastern  Airlines  be  put  into  competition 
with  Pan  American  in  the  South  Pacific,  fly- 
ing from  11  Eastern  and  Midwestern  cities 
to  Hawaii  without  passing  through  the  Cali- 
fornia gateways.  Eastern  would  be  permitted 
to  fly  beyond  Hawaii  to  Tahiti,  Samoa,  FIJI, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

Pan  American,  serving  the  Orient  through 
Hawaii,  be  given  a  great  circle  route  through 
Alaska  to  Japan.  Northwest,  flying  to  Japan 
over  the  great  circle,  would  be  granted  a 
Hawaii-Central  Pacific  route  to  Asia.  These 
awards  would  put  the  two  carriers  In  direct 
competition. 

United  Airlines,  already  fiylng  the  Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii route,  be  given  12  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  cities  from  which  It  could  fly 
to  Hawaii  non-stop.  Western  Airlines  would 
get  two  new  routes  to  Hawaii  from  Western 
cities  and  from  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  CAB,  while  accepting  many  of  Park's 
basic  principles  for  a  new  route  pattern, 
drastically  revised  his  recommended  car- 
riers. The  major  changes  Included: 

Taking  TWA  out  of  Tokyo  and  giving  it  a 
route  from  Hong  Kong  through  Taiwan  and 
Okinawa  to  Guam  and  Hawaii— a  route  the 
Board  admitted  is  weak.  One  member  called 
it  anemic.  The  Hawaii-Japan  segment,  the 
most  profitable  in  the  Pacific,  was  given 
to  American,  represented  by  President  John- 
son's ey-aldes. 

Taking  the  South  Pacific  route  from 
Eastern  and  giving  It  to  Continental,  a  line 


In  which  former  presidential  press  secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  once  served  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent. The  Board  also  overruled  Park's  rec- 
ommendation that  Eastern  serve  Hawaii 
through  Mexico  City.  It  gave  that  route  to 
Branlff,  which  has  headquarters  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  home  state  of  Texas,  even 
though  Branlff  had  not  actively  argued  taat 
it  wanted   the   route. 

Former  White  House  aides  Walter  Jenkins 
and  Ivan  Sinclair  are  now  executives  with 
Branlff. 

Taking  away  from  Pan  American  the  ad- 
ditional West  Coast  gateway  cities  that  the 
examiner  recommended  to  make  it  more 
competitive  with  Northwest.  But  the  Board 
retained  the  recommendation  that  North- 
west, which  has  headquarters  In  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey's  home  town  of  Minneapolis, 
be  given  additional  interior  cities  from  which 
to  fly  to  the  Orient. 

The  Board's  deliberations  over  Park's  rec- 
ommendations are  not  on  the  public  rec- 
ord But  some  clues  about  the  arguments 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  dissents  attached 
to  the  CAB'S  findings. 

two  CONCtJR  TOTALLY 

Only  Crooker  and  Mlnettl  concurred  totally 
in  the  final  result  Vice  Chairman  Robert  T. 
Murphy  criticized  the  elimination  of  TWA 
from  Tokyo,  the  principal  traffic  point  In 
the  Orient,  and  pointed  out  that  the  route 
pattern  has  three  carriers  fiylng  from  HawaU 
to  Guam  and  Okinawa. 

John  G.  Adams  agreed  with  Murphy,  con- 
tending that  TWA's  experience  In  Asia  made 
it  a  more  logical  choice  for  Tokyo.  But  he 
agreed  with  the  majority  In  the  selection 
of  Continental  over  Eastern  for  the  South 
Pacific  route. 

Whltnev  GUllland  dissented  from  the  en- 
tire decision.  He  would  have  chosen  Eastern 
over  Continental  for  part  of  the  Hawaii 
route  More  Important,  he  said,  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  increase  in  number  of  car- 
riers and  argued  that  the  same  services  could 
have  been  achieved  without  breaking  up  the 
routes  among  carriers. 

After  the  CAB  recommendations  went  to 
President  Johnson,  the  White  House  Intended 
to  have  Its  decisions  out  in  time  to  close  the 
case    before    the    new    Administration    took 

over. 

But  there  was  a  miscalculation.  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day  do  not  count  in  the  30 
davs  for  reconsideration,  which  spilled  the 
case  over  Into  the  Nixon  Administration.  The 
uproar  over  splitting  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national decisions  and  the  sudden  move  to 
repair  that  threw  the  case  even  further  into 
the  new  Administration. 

Most  airlines  will  wait  until  the  Jan.  24 
deadline  to  file  their  petitions  for  recon- 
sideration. But  many  have  already  given 
indications  of  what  they  plan  to  do. 

American  says  it  will  definitely  ask  that 
the  confusion  over  Its  Hawaii  run  be  re- 
solved. A  spokesman  said  It  has  not  decided 
whether  to  ask  the  Board  to  recommend  a 
new  ruling  on  the  Hawaii-Japan  segment  to 
the  new  President. 

TWA  says  it  has  not  decided  whether  to 
file  a  petition.  But  a  spokesman  said  that 
with  President  Nixon  having  a  shot  at  the 
question,  they  find  the  situation 
"interesting."  ^ 

TO  ASK  RECONSIDERATION 

Delta  which  got  nothing,  says  it  will  ask 
for  reconsideration  on  the  domestic  phase, 
to  Hawaii,  and  possibly  in  the  International, 
to  Japan,  which  It  originally  wanted. 

Eastern,  which  also  got  nothing,  will  peti- 
tion for  reconsideration  on  both  phases,  hop- 
ing to  get  Into  Hawaii  and  on  to  the  South 
Pacific.  jk,' 

Pan  American  says  it  will  definitely  appeal 
the  domestic  decision,  seeking  authority  to 
fly  from  interior  U.S.  cities  to  Hawaii  and 
beyond,  as  Northwest  will  be  permitted  to  do. 
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It  may  also  seek  ret  snslderatlon  on  the  Inter- 
national pbase. 

Northwest  says  11  Is  satisfied  and  probably 
will  not  petition  an  the  International  runs 
but  hun't  decided  on  the  domestic  phase. 

United  spokesmtn  had  no  comment  on 
their  plans. 

Branlff  says  It  Is  "extremely  pleased"  but 
has  not  decided  wqether  to  appeal  for  more. 
Continental  also  sa|d  It  Is  "very  pleased"  but 
win  ask  for  more  terminal  cities  on  the  main- 
land from  which  »o  fly  to  Hawaii  and  the 
South  Paciflc.  ] 

Western  appeared  happiest  of  all.  It  put 
out  a  press  release;  last  week  saying  It  was 
"elated"  with  Its  awards. 


I  Prom  the  Washln|ton  Post,  Jan.  32,   1969] 
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prohibited  by  law  anyway,  but  did  not  for- 
ever bar  himself  from  doing  airline  busi- 
ness in  private  life. 

Here,  then,  1b  a  delicate  conflict-of-interest 
question.  If  Plerson  does  now  represent  TWA, 
his  work  in  the  White  House  on  the  Trans- 
pacific case  will  be  considered  suspect,  prob- 
ably unfairly.  Moreover,  If  the  Transpacific 
case  is  reopened  by  Mr.  Nixon,  there  will  be 
whispered  questions  about  whether  Plerson 
as  TWA's  Washington  counsel  Is  completely 
keeping  out  of  Intrafirm  discussions  of  this 
vital  case. 

Actually  Califano,  McPherson,  and  Plerson 
are  the  more  being  suspect  of  the  rainmaker 
syndrome.  Moat  airlines  seek  out  (Mlltlcal  op- 
erators. The  airlines  with  the  highest  per- 
centage of  such  ralmnakers — Branlff,  Conti- 
nental, and  American — won  highly  lucrative 
routes  from  the  highly  political  CAB.  These 
three  airlines  had  been  given  absolutely 
nothing  in  new  routes  by  the  CAB  examiner's 
recommendation  made  after  months  of  hear- 
ings and  deliberations. 

The  CAB  Increased  Branlff's  route  mileage 
by  200  per  cent  In  the  Transpacific  case  and 
the  concurrent  Caribbean-South  America 
case.  LBJ  cronies  Troy  Post  and  Jimmy  Ling 
control  Branlff;  the  company's  payrolls  in- 
clude LBJ  Insiders  Walter  Jenkins  and  Cliff 
Carter. 

The  list  of  rainmakers  for  other  airlines 
benefitting  from  the  CAB  decision  after  be- 
ing Ignored  by  the  examiner  reads  like  a 
who's  who  of  the  Great  Society.  LBJ  Inti- 
mate Warren  Woodward  Is  a  vice  president 
of  American;  ex-Johnson  aides  Horace  Busby 
and  Jake  Jacobsen  are  on  American's  pay- 
roll. Continental  is  represented  in  Washing- 
ton by  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford's 
law  firm;  LBJ  insider  Uoyd  Hand  U  closely 
connected  with  Continental. 

These  Democratic  rainmakers  may  well  be 
considerably  less  effective  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
Washington,  but  pollOcally  astute  airline 
companies  have  Republican  rainmakers  as 
well.  That's  one  reason  why  Mr.  Nixon,  as  he 
considers  his  inherited  Transpacific  mess, 
may  decide  the  whole  potentially  corruptive 
system  needs  Immediate  reform. 


DELAYS      AT      WASHINGTON      NA- 
TIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
the  former  Vice  President.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  delayed  3  hours  leaving 
Washington  National  Airport  Tuesday. 
As  a  result,  he  had  to  cancel  some  of  his 
schedule  in  Cleveland  so  he  would  not  be 
late  for  a  speaking  engagement. 

The  experience  prompted  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey to  describe  the  situation  at  Wash- 
ington National  as  almost  intolerable.  He 
told  a  Cleveland  press  conference,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post,  that  the  airport  here 
is  trjrlng  to  do  a  job  too  large  for  its 
size  and  facilities.  The  news  report  says 
Mr.  Humphrey  said  something  would 
have  to  be  done  to  move  more  traflQc  to 
Dulles  International  Airport.  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  shame  that  Dulles, 
which  represents  a  great  investment  of 
taxpayers'  dollars,  was  used  so  little. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  regret  any  in- 
convenience Mr.  Humphrey  may  have 
experienced,  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
called  attention  again  to  the  congestion 
that  exists  at  National  Airport  and  the 
need  to  shift  a  gieater  amount  of  Na- 
tional's traffic  to  Dulles. 

Approximately  18  months  ago  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  initiated  an  investi- 
gation of  congestion  at  Washington  Na- 
tional to  determine  whether  a  greater 
use  of  the  airports  in  the  Washington 


area,  including  Dulles  and  Friendship, 
would  help  relieve  the  situation,  I  testi- 
fied at  the  opening  session  to  urge  CAB 
action  to  bring  about  a  greater  use  of 
Dulles.  There  was  hope  in  the  beginning 
that  the  CAB  could  bring  about  an  in- 
formal agreement  among  the  airlines  to 
shift  some  of  their  flights  to  Dulles,  but 
that  has  not  come  to  pass.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  if  this  Investigation  is  to 
produce  any  meaningful  results,  the  CAB 
will  have  to  hold  time-consuming,  formal 
hearings  before  amending  any  existing 
airline  certificates  to  require  that  serv- 
ice to  Washington  be  furnished  through 
Dulles. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  the  con- 
gested conditions  at  major  airports  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Nation  last  sum- 
mer. That  situation  prompted  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  propose 
rules  to  curtail  use  of  certain  designated 
high-density  airports,  including  Wash- 
ington National.  I  appeared  at  the  FAA 
hearing,  too,  with  the  suggestion  that 
greater  use  of  Dulles  would  help  relieve 
some  of  the  problem  at  National.  The 
PAA's  proposed  regulations  have  created 
a  considerable  controversy  and  there  has 
been  no  positive  action  on  the  National 
situation  from  this  quarter  to  date. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  federally  owned  airports 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
with  such  an  imbalance  of  trafQc  as  there 
is  between  National  and  Dulles  defies  any 
logical  explanation.  The  most  recent 
figures  available  show  that  more  than  9 
million  passengers  utilized  National  dur- 
ing the  first  11  months  of  1968  compared 
with  only  1.6  million  at  Dulles. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  regret  the  delay 
Mr.  Humphrey  experienced.  I  regret  de- 
lay for  any  air  traveler.  Congestion  at 
airports  is  a  growing  national  problem, 
but  there  is  less  excuse  for  it  here  than 
perhaps  at  any  other  major  city,  and  I 
hope  the  responsible  Federal  agencies 
will  find  a  prompt  solution  to  this  in- 
tolerable situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON   SENATOR   MARGA- 
RET CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  small,  attractive  magazine 
called  "City  East,  a  Magazine  for  New 
Yorkers." 

One  section  of  this  magazine  is  called 
"Senatorial  Spotlight."  This  month  it 
features  a  biography — or  a  little  more 
than  a  biography,  a  very  complimentary 
article — on  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Senatorial 
Spotlight,"  written  by  George  Douth.  and 
published  in  City  East  for  January  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senatorial  Spotlight 
(By  George  Douth) 

Senat(Hr  Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  always 
spoken  out  in  the  councils  of  the  Senate  for 
the  strongest  possible  national  defense — 
and  for  a  firm  foreign  policy  to  match  It. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, the  Armed  Services  Committee,  its 
Preparednees  Investigating  Suboommlttee 
and  its  Central  Intelligence  Subcommittee; 
third  ranking  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  second  ranking  on  Its  Dep^artment 
of  Defense  Subcommittee,  she  exercises  an 
influence  over  the  whole  range  of  national 
defense.  No  other  woman  has  ever  equaled 
her  position  of  power  In  the  United  States 
Senate. 

As  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  on  con- 
gested areas  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
lairs  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  she 
traveled  throughout  the  country  In  1943  to 
find  the  cause  of  bottlenecks  In  the  Navy's 
war  effort.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  few  If  not  the 
only  subcommittee  that  earned  a  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation,  which  was  given  to  It  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

When  the  long,  hard  months  of  subcom- 
mittee work  were  over  Mrs.  Smith  found  her- 
self deeply  committed  to  the  cause  of  better- 
ing national  defense.  The  ab8<»blng  interest 
has  continued  ever  since.  She  served  on  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees until  her  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1948. 

THE    ARMED     rOECES    AND    RESERVE    ATTAIRS 

She  has  been  a  pioneer  In  some  important 
legislative  landmarks  for  the  Reserve  and 
she  takes  more  pride  In  these  pioneering 
achievements  than  in  banner  headline  bat- 
tles won. 

She  Introduced  the  first  Reserve  retirement 
law  in  1943  and  the  first  bill  to  provide  drill 
pay  for  Reservists. 

She  Introduced  the  legislation  to  provide 
equal  death  and  disability  coverage  for  Re- 
serves on  active  duty — it  became  known  as 
the  Smith  Act. 

She  also  Introduced  legislation  that  even- 
tually led  to  the  executive  order  setting  up 
the  Reserve  forces  medal. 

In  addition  to  these  pioneering  efforts. 
Mrs.  Smith  helped  write  the  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Act  and  much  other  Important 
military  legislation.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
supporters  of  retired  pay  recomputatlon  after 
1958  and  fought  harder  for  it  than  anyone 
else  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Smith  has  worked  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  Reserve  by  making  sure  that 
those  who  get  the  impvortant  promotions 
earn  them.  She  carefully  reviews  the  records 
of  promotion  nominees — particularly  those 
to  flag  rank — and  has  repeatedly  blocked 
unworthy  nominations.  It  has  led  her  into 
some  rousing  scraps.  On  at  least  one  occa- 
sion she  even  challenged  the  f)owerful  mem- 
bers of  her  own  committee  in  a  floor  fight — 
over  the  promotion  of  a  major  to  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  National  Guard,  to  match  his 
appointment  as  adjutant  general.  She  lost 
the  battle  but  she  won  the  war.  She  got  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  set  a  firm 
policy  that  it  would  never  approve  more  than 
a  one-grade  promotion  at  a  time.  The  action 
came  after  she  had  blocked  two-grade  Jumps 
for  five  new  state  adjutants. 

This  characteristic  preparation  for  battle 
was  well  displayed  In  the  Jimmy  Stewart 
affair  when,  the  Senator  objected  to  the 
famous  actor's  nomination  for  promotion  to 
brigadier  general  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Her  grounds  for  opposition  were  partly  be- 
cause Stewart  had  not  taken  the  annual 
Reserve  training;  largely,  however,  because 
she  did  not  believe  that  he  was  qualified  for 
the  Important  post  scheduled  for  him  In  the 
event  of  mobilization:  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command's  Fifteenth  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  sent  General  Emmett  OT)on- 
nell  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Jimmy  Stewart 


as  nominee.  The  General  did  poorly.  He  did 
not  have  his  facts  In  hand,  and  Senator 
Smith  did.  Adroit  in  handling  documented 
data,  imperturbable  and  precise,  she  formu- 
lated questions  that  cut  through  to  the 
very  bone,  and  the  General  soon  was  caught 
with  his  feathers  down.  In  fact,  the  record 
of  the  hearing  looked  so  bad  when  it  got 
back  to  the  Air  Force  that  It  was  given  what 
the  White  House  called  "clarification"  for 
the  permanent  record.  Clarified  O'Donnell 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  confused  O'Donnell 
of  the  hearing. 

Altogether,  Mrs.  Smith  thought  the  nomi- 
nation was  an  unconscionable  business,  and 
other  senators  agreed  with  her  when  It 
reached  the  Senate  floor,  Stewart's  promo- 
tion was  not  approved,  although  it  was 
backed  by  a  resounding  majority  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Stewart's  promotion  came  up  again  and 
this  time  he  had  done  his  training.  Senator 
Smith  voted  In  his  favor — but  only  after 
the  Pentagon  assured  her  that.  In  the  event 
of  active  duty.  Stewart  would  be  In  public 
relations  and  not  in  the  other  more  criti- 
cal Job. 

Senator  Smith  has  served  as  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  As  the  ac- 
knowledged Champion  of  Reserve  legislation 
In  Congress,  she  has  been  cited  for  her  serv- 
ice by  the  Air  Reserve  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  and  the  Reserve 
Affairs  Association. 

MORALE    OP   THE    MILITART 

According  to  the  Senator,  Pentagon  poli- 
cies on  the  Reserve  since  mid-December  1964 
have  resulted  In  undermining  and  weaken- 
ing the  Reserve.  The  attempt  to  push  the  Il- 
legal proposed  merger  of  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard — without  legislation — down 
the  throat  of  the  Congress  was  blocked. 
Senator  Smith  remarked: 
"Had  the  proposed  plan  gone  through, 
the  Army  Reserve  would  have  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  organization  having  any  units  since 
all  units  would  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Army  National  Guard.  Even  though  the  Con- 
gress fortunately  blocked  this  tragic  pro- 
posal, the  proposal  nevertheless  not  only  un- 
dermined the  morale  of  the  Reserve  but  put 
the  Reserve  organization  and  training  In  dis- 
astrous Umbo  for  far  too  long.  The  harmful 
results  still  linger." 

Not  only  did  Congress  prevent  the  merger, 
but  permanent  legislation  was''  enacted  into 
law  to  preclude  any  future  merger  since  the 
Army  Reserve  must  consist  In  part  of  units 
organized  to  serve  as  such. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
legislation  with  a  system  provided  for  by 
permanent  law  under  which  Congress 
through  the  authorizing  committees  will  an- 
nually review  and  authorl2«  the  strengths  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  of  our  Reserve 
components. 

One  Important  piece  of  women's  legislation 
Senator  Smith  originated  was  the  bill  pro- 
viding Regular  status  for  nurses. 

In  1957,  the  Air  Force  asked  her  to  come 
on  active  duty  and  make  a  study  of  why 
technically  trained  men  were  leaving  the 
service.  The  Air  Force  felt,  quite  correctly 
It  turned  out,  that  men  would  talk  more 
freely  to  her  than  they  would  to  their  senior 
officers.  Mrs.  Smith  spent  a  month  on  active 
duty,  conducted  over  300  interviews  with  all 
ranks  from  full  general  to  airman,  and  wrote 
a  101  page  report. 

"I  never  worked  so  hard  In  my  life",  she 
said,  recalling  the  assignment  recently. 

She  found  that  lack  of  recognition,  what 
the  professionals  call  "physche  Income",  was 
the  Important  reason  for  people  leaving  the 
service,  even  more  Important  than  pay. 

The  Senator  was  Impressed  with  the  ma- 
ture thinking  of  service  people.  She  found 
that  present  Income  was  not  as  Important  to 
most  as  what  they  could  expect  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  Income  and  attainment  they  could 
aspire  to.  Interestingly  enough,  the  finding 


of  the  Cordlner  Committee  that  drafted  the 
1968  pay  act  confirmed  her  report. 

RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT   CAPABILITY 

In  Senator  Smith's  judgment,  during  the 
Johnson  Administration,  there  has  been  a 
serious  deterioration  of  the  strength  of  our 
national  security  and  defense  resulting  from 
a  destructive  two-fold  policy  and  theorj-  of 
(a)  cost  effectiveness  and  (b)  scaling  down 
our  military  capability  toward  nothing  more 
than  parity  with  Russia  on  the  theory  that 
such  parity  would  result  in  stalemate  and 
that  stalemate  would  result  in  peace  The 
disastrous  results  of  this  policy  and  theory 
are  evident  from  our  weakened  position 
around  the  world. 

The  Senator  has  cautioned  against  any 
narrow  and  shortsighted  emphasis  on  any 
single  defense  system.  Instead  she  urged  em- 
phasis on  priority  lor  research  and  develop- 
ment because  she  is  convinced  that  the  fore- 
most power  and  leadership  will  be  achieved 
not  by  that  nation  which  jKJSsesses  the  great- 
est resoxu-ces,  natural,  military  or  industrial, 
but  rather  by  the  nation  which  possesses  the 
greatest  research  and  development  capability. 

The  Senator  has  stressed  that  the  space 
program  is  not  merely  a  race  to  beat  Russia 
to  landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  It  is  not  only 
a  ^oon  program.  Instead,  it  is  designed  for 
the  security  of  our  country,  the  exploration 
of  our  universe,  and  the  various  spin-off 
benefits  that  now — not  Just  tomorrow — pro- 
vide for  Improvement  in  our  health  and  en- 
joyment of  dally  living. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  daughter  of  George 
Emery  and  Carrie  (Murry)  Chase,  was  born 
in  Skowhegan.  Maine.  December  14.  1897.  She 
attended  Skowhegan  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  Skowhegan  high  school  in 
1916. 

WOMAN  AT  THE  HELM 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  school  teacher;  a  tele- 
phone and  woolen  company  executive,  and  a 
circulation  manager  of  the  hometown  weekly 
owned  by  Clyde  H.  Smith. 

The  pivotal  event  in  her  life  was  her  mar- 
riage to  Clyde  Smith.  May  14,  1930.  She  served 
on  the  Republican  State  Committee  from 
1930-36,  before  coming  to  Washington  with 
her  husband.  In  1937  when  her  husband 
came  to  Congress,  she  became  his  Congres- 
sional secretary  (he  didn't  like  the  idea  but 
she  talked  him  into  it) .  As  such,  she  soon 
learned  her  way  around  and  wels  drawn  rap- 
idly into  the  very  center  of  the  political 
maelstrom.  After  three  years  Clyde  Smith 
died  of  a  heart  attack,  knowing  himself  to 
be  dying — indeed  on  the  day  before  he  died— 
he  appealed  to  the  electorate  to  put  his  wife 
into  his  office. 

Mrs.  Smith  embarked  on  her  successful 
political  career  In  June  1940,  when  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maine.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  served  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  from  1940-49. 

In  1948  she  went  for  broke.  Vision  .md 
courage  being  substituted  for  wealth.  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  dropped  her  seat  in  the 
House  and  gambled  everything  on  the  Sen- 
ate. If  she  had  lost  she  would  have  been  Just 
a  young  lady  back  In  Skowhegan  aealn. 

The  gamble  succeeded  so  well  that  Mrs 
Smith  won  out  In  the  primaries  with  more 
votes  than  all  of  three  masculine  opponents 
combined. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  she 
slipped  on  ice  and  broke  her  arm.  She  was 
off  speaking  again  as  soon  as  the  bone  was 
set.  actually  making  two  speeches  on  the 
very  day  of  the  accident.  During  most  of  that 
campaign  she  carried  her  arm  In  a  sling. 

However,  her  alertness  of  mind  enabled 
Mrs.  Smith  to  break  ground  and  plant  herself 
firmly  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1948.  she  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by 
the  highest  percentage  majority  and  the 
greatest  total  vote  majority  In  the  history 
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conferred  with  as  many  leaders  of  nations 
throughout  the  world  as  has  Mrs.  Smith. 

In  Senator  Smith's  Judgment,  the  defense 
of  the  nation  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary force.  It  depends  also  upon  foreign 
policies  realistic  In  concept  and  unflinching 
In  spirit. 


Department    or   thb    Interior 


ORDERS  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW,  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  MONDAY,  JANU- 
ARY 27.  AND  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TUESDAY,    JANUARY    28,    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day, it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
4  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  FYlday, 
January  24.  1969,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  23  (legislative  day  of 
January  10), 1969: 

Department  of  the  TREAStJUY 

Charls  E.  Walker,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Paul  A.  Volcker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs. 

Department  of  Defense 

Barry  James  ShlUlto,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 
Frank  J.  Shakespeare,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to    be    Director    of    the    US.    Information 
Agency. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  January  23  'legislative  day 
of  January  10).  1969; 

Department  of  State 

Elliot  L,  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  P.  Pedersen,  of  California,  to  be 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State, 

Commodity    Credit   Corporation 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation: 
J.  Phil  Campbell,  of  Georgia. 
Clarence  D,  Palmby,  of  Virginia. 


Walter  J.  Hickel,  of  Alaska  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Department  op  the  Treasuby 
Charls   E.   Walker,   of   Connecticut,   to   be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Paul  A.  Volcker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs. 

Department  of  Defense 
David  Packard,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  January  23  (legislative 
day  of  January  10  >,  1969: 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Theodore  R.  McKeldln.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  9,  1969. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

Harold  Barefoot  Sanders,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge.  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  vice  Charles  Fahy,  retired,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  9,  1969. 
U.S.  District  Judges 

David  G.  Bress,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U  S.  district  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Joseph  C.  McGarraghy,  re- 
tired, which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1969. 

Cecil  F.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  9,   1969. 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California,  vice  Pelrson  M.  Hall,  retired, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January 
9,  1969. 

District   Court   op   Guam 

James  P.  Alger,  of  Utah,  to  be  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  Guam  for  the  term  of 
8  years,  vice  Paul  D.  Shrlver,  resigning, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  9. 
1969. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Hector  P.  Garcia,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  9.  1969. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  9. 
1969. 

Wesley  A.  Pomeroy,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance,  which  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate  on   January   9,    1969. 

Ralph  G.  H.  Slu,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  9,  1969. 

Board  of  Pabol£ 
Emory  P.  Roberts,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1974,  vice  James  A. 
Carr,  Jr.,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  16,  1969. 

Equal    Employment    Opportunity 
Commission 

William  Hill  Brown  III,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Emploj-ment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
Jul;'  1,  1973,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  January  9,  1969. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
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Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  9,  1969. 
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Robert  W.  Komer.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Turkey, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  9, 
1969. 
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Postmasters 
All  the  jKwtmaster  nominations  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  since  the  91st  Congress  convened 
and  prior  to  January  21,  1969. 
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CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 


elude   two    from    the   affluent    area   west   of 
Rock  Creek  Park. 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or  martlanb 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  system,  in  co- 
operation with  the  neighborhood  legal 
services  program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  is  innovating  a  con- 
sumer education  program  which  I  feel 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  communities  across  the 
Nation. 

The  basis  of  the  program  is  a  law 
course  being  offered  to  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  students  in  the  30 
schools  in  the  District.  The  course,  "You 
and  the  Law — Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties," is  designed  to  teach  youngsters  the 
rudiments  of  the  law  so  that  they  will 
know  when  creditors  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  them.  The  children,  in  turn,  will 
have  sufficient  background  in  credit  buy- 
ing to  be  able  to  give  advice  when  their 
parents  purchase  goods  on  credit. 

An  article  describing  the  program  ap- 
peared in  the  January  7  edition  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  News.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues,  and  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Children   To  Learn  Law  To  Help  Parents 

D.C.  schools  and  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices will  try  to  keep  Washington  parents  from 
being  gyped  In  credit  buying  and  home  pur- 
chases by  giving  their  children  a  basic  course 
in  law. 

Lawyers  and  school  officials  hope  the  1,500 
elementary  and  Junior  high  students  In  30 
schools  who  take  the  "You  and  the  Law — 
Rights  and  Responsibilities"  course  will  re- 
member what  they  have  learned  when  their 
parents  decide  to  buy  a  house  or  a  car.  Juve- 
nile and  family  law  as  well  as  Constitutional 
safeguards  also  will  be  covered. 

The  law  program  Is  scheduled  to  start  In 
February  and  March  with  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  lawyers  supervising  what  is  to 
be  taught. 

Beginning  today  teachers  are  undergoing 
two   days   of   orientation   for   the   cotirse. 

A  similar  program  has  been  carried  on 
informally  for  three  years  in  11  Southeast 
sixth  grade  classes  by  Dr.  Katherlne  Nutter- 
vllle,  an  80-year-old  VISTA  voluteer  assigned 
to  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 

The  expanded  law  course  has  no  specific 
curriculum,  said  Mrs.  Irene  Rich,  program 
coordinator.  If  It  is  successful,  parents, 
teachers  and  students  may  write  a  permanent 
curriculum  over  the  summer,  she  said. 

Under  the  pilot  program,  each  class  will 
pick  a  problem  people  in  Its  neighborhood 
will  face  and  learn  how  to  solve  It.  "For  ex- 
ample it  might  be  how  to  buy  a  television," 
Mrs.  Rich  said. 

The  30  schools  carrjrlng  the  program  In- 


CONGRESSMAN  OTTINGER  DIS- 
CUSSES "CHALLENGE  FOR  TODAY : 
A  LIVABLE  CITY" 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

of   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  22.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  City  Councils  was 
held  last  wetkend  in  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

As  a  former  member  of  Buffalo's  com- 
mon council,  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  problems  faced  by  our  cities  today, 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  organization.  Together, 
through  this  organization,  members  of 
the  city  council  of  our  cities  in  the  Em- 
pire State  may  be  able  to  help  each  other 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  work  collec- 
tively to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  new  State  association  is  restricted 
to  cities  outside  Metropolitan  New  York 
City  of  30,000  or  more  population. 

One  of  the  main  speakers  at  the  Buf- 
falo meeting  was  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottincer). 
Following  is  the  text  of  his  remarks: 

Challenge  for  Today:  A  "Liveable"  CrrY 
(Address  by  Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottin- 
cer before  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  City  Councils,  Buffalo,  NY.,  January  17, 
1969) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  Join  with  you 
at  this  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  City  Councils.  Your 
membership  has  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing— and,  potentially,  one  of  the  most  legis- 
lative responsibilities  in  the  country  today. 

The  formation  of  this  Association  is  a  wel- 
come advance  toward  strengthening  the  role 
of  local  officials  In  meeting  the  great  new 
challenges  of  urban — and  suburban — Amer- 
ica today. 

The  constituency  you  represent  now  com- 
prises the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple— and  our  national  problems.  To  a  very 
great  extent,  the  future  of  this  country  is 
going  to  depend  on  our  effectiveness  in  re- 
solving these  problems  and  creating  a  live- 
able and  economically  viable  economy. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  an  essential 
ingredient  in  any  resolution  will  be  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  powers  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  people  who  are  most 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  urban  popu- 
lation, the  local  officials.  This  is  the  reason 
that  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about  the  forma- 
tion of  this  A.^sociation  and  the  role  It  can 
play. 

Let's  take  a  simple  problem:  transporta- 
tion. If  the  metropolitan  complex  is  going 
to  work  it  needs  a  fast,  efficient  system  for 
moving  people  around. 

A  modern  highway  system  is  essential  to  a 
strong  and  growing  national  economy,  but 
experience  and  reason  Ixith  combine  to  prove 
that  automobiles  and  highways  aren't  the 
answer  to  the  city's  transportation  problem. 


I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  that  New  York 
Traffic  Commissioner  Wylie  made  at  his  final 
press  conference  upon  his  retirement  He  was 
asked  whether  he  had  any  answer  to  Man- 
hattan's traffic  congestion.  He  thought  for  a 
while  and  then  said,  yes  he  did,  and  he 
thought  maybe  it  w.^s  the  only  answer. 
"Make  all  the  north -south  streets  one  way 
going  north  and  in  24  hours  it  would  be 
Westchester's  problem." 

As  a  Westchester  representative,  I  can't 
say  I'm  too  enthusiastic  about  that  idea,  but 
I  do  recognize  a  strong  element  of  truth  in  it. 
The  answer  to  urban  and  suburban  traffic 
congestion  is  to  get  the  cars  off  the  city 
streets  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
offer  people  a  better  way  to  get  around. 

Every  local  official  recognizes  this  and 
would  give  high  priority  to  mass  transit  if 
he  could. 

But  the  local  official  has  relatively  little 
power  under  the  present  system  and  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  mercies  of  the  state. 

In  1967,  we  New  Yorkers  authorized  a  82 'i 
billion  transportation  bond  issue  which  was 
to  be  the  panacea  for  our  tr.insporUtion 
problems.  Today,  two  years  later,  we've  made 
virtually  no  progress,  and  what  we  have 
done  has  been  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Of  the  $523  million  in  bonds  and  notes  that 
have  been  issued.  90  per  cent  has  gone  for 
new  highways.  Barely  10  per  cent  has  been 
committed  to  the  kind  of  mass  transporta- 
tion that  is  really  needed  by  the  new  urban 
suburban  civilization  we  live  in  today,  and 
almost  all  of  that  has  gone  to  make  up  the 
deficit  without  improving  service  on  the  fast 
deteriorating  Long  Island  Railroad. 

Prom  every  corner  of  the  State,  citizens 
are  protesting  against  the  depredations  of 
new  highways.  Here  in  Buffalo,  it  is  the  Ken- 
more  Expressway.  In  my  own  district,  it  is 
the  Hudson  River  Expressway.  I  know  there 
are  citizens  who  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
State's  answer  to  difficult  problems  is  to  pave 
them!  But  the  State  officials  who  have  the 
authority  are  not  listening,  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  real  needs. 

This  attitude  that  "big  brother  knows 
best"  is  reflected  in  almost  every  SUte  pro- 
gram affecting  our  cities. 

In  1968,  Governor  Rockefeller  introduced 
his  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
our  inner  cities.  What  he  called  for  was  not 
a  program  of  State  aid  to  help  our  cities  act 
to  resolve  their  own  individual  and  unique 
core  city  problems.  No.  He  called  for  an  Ur- 
ban Development  Corporation  with  the  power 
to  condemn  private  or  municipal  property 
and  then  build  what  ever  the  corporation 
thinks  is  a  necessary  project  for  the  city.  Of 
course,  local  officials  can  participate  in  hear- 
ings and  present  plans,  modifications  and 
alternatives,  but  any  of  you  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  Transportation  Department 
hearings  know  how  effective  that  is. 

We  are  trying  to  approach  the  problems  of 
the  new  urban-suburban  society  with  gov- 
ernmental tools  designed  for  .'.  world  we  have 
left  behind.  The  answer  is  not  to  grant  un- 
limited powers  to  the  State  The  State  must 
be  held  to  strict  stand.irds  which  will  assure 
full  participation  in  planning  and  execution 
of  projects  to  the  officials  who  arc  directly 
responsive  to  the  people  who  m^ke  up  our 
new  social  structure:  to  give  a  meaningful 
say  to  the  mayors  and  managers,  the  council- 
men,  aldermen  and  supervisors— and  through 
adequate  hearing  provisions,  to  the  people 
affected.  Tliere  must  also  be  adequate  pro- 
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vision  for  court  reylew  to  bold  the  State  to 
the  specified  standards. 

One  result  of  this  present  course  Is  that 
we  have  focused  a  jdlsproportlonate  amount 
of  time  and  resouries  on  bricks  and  mortar 
solutions  to  the  urpan  problem  and  far  too 
little  on  another  aspect  that  la  quite  as  Im- 
portant In  the  loilg  run — the  question  of 
whether  we  will  be!  able  to  create  a  Uveable 
environment. 

t  mean  Just  pleasant,  I 
t  that  Is  capable  of  sup- 
an  life. 

on  devised  by  man  has 
ever  imposed  a  greater  demand  on  our  nat- 
ural resources  than<  our  cities,  and  none  has 
ever  assaulted  thosi  resources  so  mercilessly. 

I'm  not  talking  J  jst  about  the  traditional 
resources  such  as  timber,  wildlife  and  min- 
erals. I  mean  such  'esources  as  land,  air  and 
water. 

For  example.  It  se  sms  hard  to  conceive  that 
we  could  ever  use  al  I  of  the  fresh  water  avail- 
able to  us — especially  sitting  here  In  Buffalo 
next  to  Lake  Erie,  i  potential  resource  that 
can  be  measured  in  cubic  miles.  Hard  to  be- 
lieve? Yes.  But  the  afficlal  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Resourc(  is  Council  proves  that  we 
are  within  thirty  ;  ears  of  doing  Just  that. 
The  Council  reported  that,  by  the  year  2010, 
the  demand  for  fr>sh  water  In  this  nation 
will  match  the  totil  available  supply.  After 
tHat.  tnr  demand  vlll  grow  while  the  supply 
remains  fixed. 

This  Isn't  a  probl  !m  for  the  distant  future. 
Over  half  the  people  alive  today  can  expect 
to  be  alive  when  \re  pwss  that  point  of  no 
return  and  children  and  grandchildren  alive 
today  can  expect  tc  live  well  beyond  It. 

Here  in  the  northeast,  the  tremendous 
concentrations  of  f  eople  and  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  re!  oxu-ces  confronts  us  with 
an  even  more  imml  lent  crisis.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  water  rich  area,  we  will 
reach  our  finite  lUnlt  within  ten  years. 

To  meet  this  cha  lenge.  we  must  begin  Im- 
mediately to  take  t  le  steps  necessary  to  con- 
serve and  expand  c  ur  supply.  How  long  will 
It  take  to  clean  up  Lake  Erie?  Where  will  the 
people  of  Buffalo  go  for  the  150  to  200  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  they  draw  from  the  lake 
each  day  If  we  f a  1  to  reverse  the  present 
pollution? 

We  have  waited  fax  too  long  to  begin  the 
battle  to  abate  {XjU  itlon.  We  must  accelerate 
this  effort.  But  we  must  also  start  planning 
for  recycling  and  leuse  of  water,  for  desal- 
ination and  the  o.her  creative  efforts  that 
are  essential  to  expand  our  water  supply. 

You  who  are  tacsd  with  dealing  with  the 
real  sources  of  p  Dilution,  the  Inadequate 
municipal  sewer  lystems  and  antiquated 
treatment  plants.  Inow  what  a  monumental 
task  we  face  Just  In  pollution  abatement 
alone.  I  am  sure  th  it  you  are  also  very  much 
aware  of  how  hal  Ing  and  Inadequate  our 
progress  has  been  ti  i  date. 

In  1965.  the  peo  jle  of  this  State  author- 
ized a  $1  billion  C:  ean  Water  bond  Issue.  As 
of  today,  less  thar  $50  million  of  that  has 
been  issued  for  treatment  plants.  We  aren't 
even  catching  up  on  the  problem. 

Furthermore,  th  sre's  good  evidence  that 
the  direction  we  aie  now  taking  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  mark  We  have  to  have  treat- 
ment plants,  of  cc  urse.  But  sewage  treated 
to  the  presently  ac  :eptable  level  Is  a  form  of 
pollution  Itself  It  returns  to  the  water  poor 
In  oxygen  and  hlgl.  in  the  kind  of  nutrients 
that  encourage  thu  growth  of  algae.  Unless 
we  take  our  sewag<  one  step  further  and  re- 
store "life"  to  th(!  water,  we  will  end  up 
with  a  new  type  of  pollution  at  least  serious 
as  the  type  we  are  ^ylng  to  eradicate. 

In  dealing  with  dach  of  the  threats  to  our 
environment — filth  i  air,  polluted  water,  ref- 
use, noise — we  ha 'e  to  recognize  that  the 
environment  Is  a  ^  ery  complex  and  interre- 
lated system.  Ever  rthlng  we  do  can  have  a 
significant  impact  an  other  crucial  environ- 
mental factors — often  an  adverse  Impact. 

Take  those  highways  I  was  discussing 
earlier.    Do   you    realize   that   highway   con- 
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structlon  has  a  significant  Impact  on  water 
resources?  Seems  hard  to  believe,  but  It  does. 

One  of  our  most  important  water  resources 
Is  the  acqulfer,  the  underground  supply.  This 
Is  continually  replenished  by  rain  seeping 
Into  the  ground — or  It  would  be  except  that 
more  and  more  of  the  rain  water  doesn't  get 
Into  the  ground.  It  falls  on  highways  and 
pavements  or  other  run-off  areas,  it  collected 
in  storm  sewers,  carried  directly  Into  riv- 
ers and  then  lost,  irretrievably  lost  In  the 
ocean. 

How  much  water  do  we  lose  that  way? 
Well,  major  U.S.  highways  alone  cost  us  well 
over  335  billion  gallons  a  year  and  the  high- 
ways that  are  planned  for  the  next  30  years 
will  cost  another  1.5  trillion. 

Planning  adequately  to  protect  our  en- 
vironmental resources  from  exhaustion,  to 
keep  the  wswte  products  of  our  new  urban 
civilization  from  destroying  us,  is  a  very 
complex  and  important  Job.  It  has  to  be 
started  right  now.  I  believe  that  those  who 
are  most  directly  concerned,  the  local  offi- 
cials, must  provide  the  impetus  and  play  a 
key  rote  in  the  actual  planning  and  action. 

Now,  as  you  know,  the  power  to  plan  Is 
circumscribed  by  the  power  to  pay.  and  the 
power  to  pay  is  subject  to  the  power  to  tax. 
Unless  the  local  official  is  given  greater  ac- 
cess to  greater  financial  resources,  his  In- 
creased role  in  planning  will  not  be  effective. 

Yet,  the  tax  resources  of  our  cities  are  ac- 
tually shrinking,  and  alternatives  are  largely 
pre-empted  by  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. 

Here  in  Buffalo,  for  example,  one-third  of 
the  real  property  Is  tax  exempt.  This  Includes 
the  property  of  seven  railroads,  which  was 
removed  from  the  city's  roles  by  the  State's 
Railroad  Relief  Act,  and  the  campvises  of  the 
two  State  universities.  To  varying  degrees  the 
same  diminution  in  tax  resource  is  true  In 
each  of  the  cities  you  represent. 

This  imposes  intolerable  fiscal  limitation 
upon  our  urban  areas. 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  again  renewed  his  plea 
for  Urbanald  under  which  the  State  would 
share  Income  tax  revenue  with  metropolitan 
governments.  Some  such  mechanism  is  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  restoring 
to  the  cities  effective  control  and  direction  of 
their  own  programs  without  further  adding 
to  the  already  oppressive  burden  of  local 
taxation. 

To  the  extent  the  State  directly  undertakes 
urban  projects,  much  more  of  a  voice  must  be 
given  to  the  people  affected  and  their  local 
representatives. 

The  agenda  facing  you  as  Individual  legis- 
lators and  as  members  of  this  organization  Is 
tremendous.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  broad  re- 
vision in  our  f)olltlcal  structure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  whole  new  set  of  priorities  and 
responsibilities. 

But  as  big  and  demanding  as  the  Job  is. 
It  is  one  that  must  be  done. 

It  Is  no  more  nor  less  than  adaptation  for 
survival. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  result  of  our 
Increase  In  population  and  our  technological 
progress,  we  are  touching  the  finite  borders 
of  our  environment.  However,  unlike  other 
species,  we  have  a  unique  ability  to  control 
that  environment  and  an  almost  limitless  ca- 
pacity for  adaption — if  we  act. 

The  actions  that  we  take  now  affect  not 
only  the  future  of  this  nation,  but  utlmately 
the  very  continuance  of  civilization. 


January  23,  1969 


GILBERT     LEGISLATION     FOR 
HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  permit  handi- 


capped persons  to  claim  income  tax  de- 
ductions of  $600  for  disability  and  $600 
for  transportation  to  and  from  their 
place  of  employment.  My  bill  would  also 
grant  a  similar  tax  deduction  for  a 
handicapped  spouse. 

The  bill  rigorously  defines  and  limits 
the  degree  of  disability  which  would  en- 
title recipients  to  this  benefit.  I  propose 
the  measure  not  simply  because  it  is 
humanitarian  but  because  it  makes  sound 
economic  sense. 

Handicapped  taxpayers  frequently 
have  greater  expenses  than  nonhandl- 
capped  taxpayers.  They  may  need  special 
clothes,  special  tools,  special  medical  ap- 
paratus to  enable  them  to  work.  Giving 
them  an  extra  tax  deduction  encourages 
them  to  keep  at  their  jobs.  It  offers  them 
an  incentive  for  being  productive,  helps 
to  keep  them  from  dependency  on  their 
families  or  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Similarly,  handicapped  persons  nor- 
mally cannot  get  to  work  by  the  stand- 
ard means  of  transit.  Often  they  cannot 
ride  buses  and  trains  but  need  taxis.  Or 
they  have  to  drive  specially  made  cars. 
By  offering  a  tax  deduction  for  trans- 
portation, it  saves  their  wages  for  per- 
sonal use  and  provides  extra  encourage- 
ment for  continuing  work. 

I  regard  our  tax  structure  as  medieval 
in  failing  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
extending  special  benefits  to  the  handi- 
capped. I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  be  more  than  repaid  for 
these  leniencies — while  enabling  handi- 
capped persons  to  retain  their  independ- 
ence and  self-esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  inspiration 
for  the  legislation  comes  from  the  won- 
derful work  done  in  my  district  by  the 
Ruth  Kirzon  Group  for  Handicapped 
Children,  a  volunteer  organization  dedi- 
cated to  helping  disabled  young  people. 
The  women  who  serve  so  selflessly  in  this 
group  are  an  example  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  will  request  immediate  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope 
that  it  can  become  policy  for  taxpayers 
in  the  current  year. 


January  23,  1969 


OPPOSITION  TO  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  15  contained  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  top 
oflBcials  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
Unless  the  Congress  takes  some  action 
within  30  days,  the  raises  become  effec- 
tive automatically  imder  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-206. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  proposal  for 
a  Presidential  commission  to  study  and 
recommend  salaries  came  before  the 
Congress,  I  opposed  it.  I  am  still  op- 
pos/»d  to  any  commission  or  any  other 
small  group  of  people  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  having  the  power 
to  raise  salaries. 

A  recent  national  poll  showed  that  the 
American  public's  respect  for  the  Con- 
gress hEis  fallen  to  a  new  low.  The  prin- 


cipal reasons  for  the  lack  of  trust  in 
Congress  are  actions  such  as  those  being 
taken  on  these  salary  increases.  The 
Commission  was  designed  purposely  to 
Insure  a  raise  for  Congressmen  and  other 
top  Federal  officials  without  the  Congress 
having  to  go  on  record  as  voting  for  or 
against  the  raises.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
public  does  not  trust  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  be  hypocriti- 
cal about  this  matter.  I  can  use  the  ad- 
ditional salary  which  is  being  proposed. 
I  have  extra  expenses  just  like  every 
other  Member  of  the  Congress.  While 
maintaining  a  home  for  my  family  in 
Sylacauga,  I  also  have  to  have  a  place 
to  live  in  the  Washington  area.  One  of 
my  daughters  is  in  college  this  year,  and 
another  goes  next  year. 

Aside  for  my  personal  expenses,  I 
imagine  I  send  as  many  flowers,  buy  as 
many  complimentary  ads,  donate  to  as 
many  charities,  and  entertain  as  many 
constituents  as  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  do.  And  imllke  many  here,  I 
have  no  law  practice  and  no  family  busi- 
ness to  supplement  my  congressional 
salary.  So  I  make  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  I  could  use  the  raise. 

But  there  are  two  reasons  why  I  oppose 
these  substantial  salary  increases.  First, 
I  oppose  them  on  the  basis  that  our 
country  is  being  confronted  with  a 
financial  crisis.  The  90th  Congress  raised 
taxes  imder  the  guise  of  fighting  infla- 
tion Now  we  are  being  told  that  the  10- 
percent  surtax  wUl  have  to  be  extended 
past  the  date  it  was  scheduled  to  end. 
I  opposed  the  original  tax,  and  I  am 
sure  I  will  oppose  the  extension  of  it.  But 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  Members 
of  Congress  can  say  to  the  tascpayers, 
"We  must  take  away  some  of  your  money 
to  prevent  you  from  spending  it  and  in- 
creasing the  inflationary  trend  in  the 
country,"  whUe  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing their  own  salary  and  their  own 
spending  power  by  40  percent. 

Second,  I  oppose  the  method  by  which 
the  increase  is  being  proposed.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  voted  against  the  creation 
of  the  Commission  to  study  salaries.  If 
Members  of  Congress  feel  that  they  and 
other  Federal  officials  deserve  this  in- 
crease, then  let  them  publicly  express 
their  feelings  by  debating  this  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  then  let  us 
have  a  record  vote  on  this  issue.  I  frankly 
do  not  believe  Congress  deserves  a  raise 
untU  it  exhibits  some  fiscal  responsibihty 
in  handling  the  taxpayers'  money. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  embarrass 
anyone  on  ttiis  matter.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  must  live  with  his  own  con- 
science and  must   answer  to  his  own 
constituents.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
go  to  my  people  and  say  simply  that  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  raise,  but 
the  30  days  passed  and  no  vote  was  taken. 
I  want  them  to  know,  and  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know,  that  I  did  aU  I  could 
to  defeat  this  raise.  I  am  joining  with 
several  other  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  resolution  which  would  void  the  salary 
increases  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  agree  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  Then  if  the  House  still  sees  fit  to 
approve   the   raises   by    a    record   vote 
against  my  resolution,  the  House  will  at 
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least  have  acted  with  honor  and  not  by 
imderhanded  methods. 

Even  if  it  disapproves  the  Presidents 
proposal,  the  Congress  could  stiU  act  on 
salary  Increases  through  regular  legisla- 
tive procedure.  I  would  even  support 
smaller  increases  for  s<Mne  of  those  Fed- 
eral officials  covered  by  the  report.  But 
if  salaries  are  going  to  be  raised,  let  the 
Congress  do  it  responsibly  and  not 
through  devious  methods. 

Finally,  I  want  to  anticipate  the  argu- 
ment of  one  of  our  colleagues  who  re- 
portedly will  have  forms  available  where- 
by any  Member  can  refuse  the  raise  il 
It  does  become  law.  I  feel  that  I  am  as 
valuable  to  my  district  as  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  is  to  his,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  same  compensation 
as  any  other  Member.  If  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  feel  that 
a  raise  is  due,  then  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  waive  my  right  to  receive  the 
same  pay  as  they  do.  And,  quite  honestly, 
I  believe  the  people  of  my  district  would 
think  their  Congressman  was  stupid  to 
refuse  a  raise  just  because  his  opposition 
to  it  had  failed. 

H.  Res.  — 


Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  disapproves  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (p)  of 
section  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (81  Stat.  643;  Public  Law  90-206) ,  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970. 


NO  ACADEMIC  GHETTOS 
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No  Academic  Ghettos 
Roy  Wllklns  has  shown  characteristic 
courage  in  calling  on  black  college  students 
to  abandon  their  self -destructive  campaign 
for  Negro  separatism  on  the  nation's  cam- 
puses. But  even  more  to  the  point  la  Mr.  Wil- 
klns's  attempt  to  stem  the  spineless  retreat 
by  many  white  administrators  and  faculty 
members  under  separatist  pressure  from  a 
radical  and  immature  minority  among  Negro 
undergraduates.  Those  who  stand  ready  ta 
rationalize  the  irresponsible  demands  for  all- 
black  courses,  departments,  dormitories  and 
campus  subdivisions  are  in  obvious  need  ol 
the  warning  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  oi 
Colored  People  that  they  may  face  court  ac- 
tions challenging  the  establishment  of  "what 
are,  patently,  Jim  Crow  schools." 

The  disease  of  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  militant  black  withdrawal  into  campus 
ghettos  is  spreading  too  rapidly  to  be  taken 
lightly.  It  has  led  to  virtual  warfare  at  S.in 
Francisco  State  College  and  other  Callfor- 
nla  institutions. 

It  is  the  underiylng  cause  of  disruption  at 
Brandels  Universltv  and  at  Swarthmore  as 
well  as  the  skirmishes  at  Queens  College.  It 
has  led  to  the  cancellation  under  Are  of  a 
dramatic  presentation  at  Yale.  And  increas- 
ingly as  was  the  case  at  a  recent  student- 
faculty  conference  on  the  future  of  Columbia 
University,  it  has  resulted  in  refusal  by  Ns- 
ero  students  to  participate  in  exactly  the 
kind  of  concerned  colloquy  that  alone  can 
lead  to  full  equality  of  the  races  In  the  aca- 
demic community.  ^     ».     .,„ 

White  bigots  have  long  poisoned  the  na- 
tion's policies  and  practices  through  propa- 
gation of  the  myth  that  Negroes  really  pre- 
fer to  stand  apart.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
replace  a  pathological  He  with  a  pathological 
Ideology.  Mr.  WUklns's  proud  warning  against 
a  return  to  "the  lonely  and  dispiriting  con- 
fines" of  separatism's  -demeaning  prison 
must  be  heeded  by  black  and  white  alike. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago  Mr.  Roy  Wil- 
kins  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  spoke 
out  against  the  actions  of  a  small  but 
vocal  minority  within  the  Negro  com- 
munity who  are  trying  to  force  our  col- 
leges and  universities  to  be  run  on  an 
apartheid  basis.  Recognizing  the  ci^- 
rent  struggle  for  leadership  within  the 
Negro  community,  I  personally  respect 
the  courage  and  integrity  displayed  by 
Mr  Wllklns  in  issuing  his  statement. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Nixon  called  upon  the  American  people 
to  stop  shouting  at  each  other  so  that 
they  could  begin  listening  to  each  other 
in  the  quest  for  racial  justice  within  our 
society.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wllklns'  at- 
tempt to  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  ra- 
cially motivated  shouting  on  our  Nation  s 
campuses  is  a  good  step  in  that  direction, 
and  I  personally  commend  him  for  tils 

action.  ,    „. 

On  January  15,  the  New  York  Times 
gave  editorial  endorsement  to  Mr.  WU- 
kins"  remarks  in  an  editorial  entitled  "No 
Academic  Ghettos."  I  enter  this  editorial 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  my 
fellow  colleagues  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  should  it  not  already 
have  been  brought  to  their  attention: 


PROPOSED  ELIMINATION  OF  MILK 
PROGRAM  IMPERILS  NATION'S 
NUTRITION  EFFORTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  outgoing  administration^  m 
its  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  1970.  has 
seen  fit  to  seek  a  reordering  of  priorities 
in  the  Nation's  food  programs  and  the 
termination  of  the  special  school  milk 
program.  At  a  time  when  we  are  accu- 
mulating an  ever-increasing  body  ol 
knowledge  indicating  severe  problems  ot 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  the  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  eliminate  one  of  our 
most  efficient  and  effective  nutrition 
programs.  More  importantly,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  this  action  was  taken  ap- 
parently without  the  knowledge  of  the 
impact  of  existing  programs  or  the  di- 
mension of  the  malnutrition  problem. 

All  of  the  evidence  accumulated  in  re- 
cent months  indicates  that  present  food 
supplement  programs  are  totally  inade- 
quate, not  just  because  of  insufficient 
funding,  but  also  because  the  programs 
have  been  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  large  numbers  of  people  rnost 
in  need  of  help.  In  addition,  a  check  of 
the  record  reveals  substantial  confusion 
on  the  part  of  executive  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  programs.  Spokesmen 
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for  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  have 
repeatedly  expressed  their  belief  in  the 
value  of  phasing  out  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution progran^  to  needy  families  and 
replacing  it  with!  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. And  yet  the  new  budget  proposes 
an  Increase  in  fu^iding  for  the  commod- 
ity program  appfi-oximately  twice  that 
proposed  for  the  rood  stamp  program. 

The  desire  to  iicrease  the  Federal  ef- 
fort in  the  school  lunch  programs  is  com- 
mendable, but  this  action  is  to  be  taken 
at  the  expense  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, and  the  net  impact  of  the  recom- 
mended changes  will  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  r  utritional  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  Nat  on's  schoolchildren. 

In  1968.  and  a?ain  in  1969,  approxi- 
mately $103.5  million  was  appropriated, 
providing  some  3  tillion  half  pints  of  milk 
annually.  The  bulget  proposed  for  1970 
provides  for  no  ni!w  appropriation;  with 
some  $14.7  milliDn  carried  over  from 
prior  years,  the  frogram  will  be  carried 
on  at  a  sharply  -educed  rate  and  then 
phased  out  entirely. 

The  Departmeit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  recently  departed  administration 
h»ve  argued  that  this  elimination  of  the 
milk  progress  is  j  istified  on  the  grounds 
that  other  nutrit  on  programs  for  chil- 
dren are  being  gr  ;atly  expanded,  so  that 
a  larger  portion  of  the  Nation's  young 
people  will  receive  lunches  through  the 
school  lunch  program.  They  also  suggest, 
that  the  transfer  of  funds  will  not  result 
in  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  milk 
actually  consumed  because  each  new 
lunch  provided  for  in  the  budget  will  in- 
clude milk.  I  find,  ising  information  from 
the  budget,  that  Ihis  is  not  the  case;  in- 
deed that  the  elim  nation  of  the  milk  pro- 
gram coupled  wi  h  the  increase  in  the 
lunch  and  break:  ast  programs  will  ac- 
tually reduce  the  amount  of  milk  con- 
sumed by  appro?  imately  2  billion  half 
pints  annually.  Once  the  $14.7  million 
remaining  in  the  milk  fund  is  expended, 
the  consumption  )f  milk  by  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren  wU  I  be  cut  back  even  more 
sharply. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  some  66 
percent  of  the  51  million  schoolchildren 
have  benefited  fram  the  milk  program. 
Only  44  percent  will  benefit  from  the 
school  lunch,  special  assistance,  and 
breakfast  programs  after  they  are  ex- 
panded. Approxi:  nately  94,500  schools 
and  institutions  have  participated  in  the 
milk  program.  Uider  the  proposed  ex- 
panded nutrition  programs  only  82,000 
schools  will  be  included. 

I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  clianges  in  the  proposed 
budget.  The  nat  onal  nutrition  survey 
now  underway  un  der  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  lealth.  Education,  and 
Welfare  points  to  severe  problems  of 
malnourishment,  especially  among 
yoimger  age  groaps.  Other  studies,  in 
particular  "Their  Daily  Bread:  A  Study 
of  the  National  S;hool  Lunch  Program," 
have  pointed  up  the  inadequacies  of  our 
present  efforts: 

(1 1  Of  30  mllUo  \  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schcx>l  children,  onjy  about  18  mil- 
lion participate  in  t  le  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  Two  out  oi  three  children  do  not 
participate 

(2)  Of  50  million  school  children,  fewer 
'.ban  two  million,  ,  ust  under  four  per  cent. 
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are  able  to  get  a  free  or  reduced  price  school 
lunch. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  a  child  Is  eligible  for 
a  free  lunch  is  determined  not  by  any  uni- 
versally accepted  formula,  but  by  local  de- 
cisions about  administration  and  financing 
which  may  or  may  not  have  anything  to  tio 
with  the  need  of  the  individual  child  And 
generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  need  of 
the  children  from  a  poor  neighborhood,  the 
less  the  community  is  able  to  meet  it. 

With  respect  to  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, "Their  Daily  Bread"  reported  the 
following : 

( 1 )  The  great  majority  of  schools  in  the 
communities  surveyed  are  Included  in  the 
special  milk  program. 

(2)  The  federal  government  reimburses 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  first  pint  of 
milk  served  with  lunch  and  slightly  more  on 
every  half  pint  served  after  that.  This  means 
that  out  of  what  the  children  pay  on  the  bal- 
ance, plus  special  reimbursement  based  on 
the  number  of  half  pints  served  free,  there  is 
enough  money  to  serve  milk  free  to  needy 
children — a  far  higher  percentage  than  re- 
ceive a  free  lunch. 

Prom  these  two  factors  alone,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  milk  program  is  working  well. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  findings,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  elimination  of  the 
milk  program  will  reduce  the  nutritional 
services  provided  our  schoolchildren,  the 
authors  of  the  new  budget  have  asked  us 
to  abdicate  our  responsibilities  and  ac- 
cept their  suggested  priorities  for  Fed- 
eral nutritional  efforts.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
prepared  to  support  these  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  past  I  have  worked  actively 
for  basic  improvements  in  programs  de- 
signed to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
nutritional  needs  of  every  American.  I 
intend  to  support  such  efforts  this  year, 
including  the  expansion  and  upgrading 
of  the  school  lunch  program. 

Nonetheless,  until  such  time  as  the  re- 
sponsible executive  agencies  can  guar- 
antee that  all  of  the  Nation's  school- 
children, and  in  particular  those  living 
in  poverty,  will  i-eceive  nutritionally  ade- 
quate and  nourishing  meals,  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  eliminate  already 
proven  programs  designed  to  provide 
badly  needed  dietary  supplements. 
Specifically,  no  action  should  be  taken 
that  will  reduce  the  milk  consumption  of 
the  Nation's  children  by  some  2  billion 
half  pints  annually.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  and  the  new  administration 
will  see  fit  to  restore  and  hopefully  in- 
crease the  appropriations  for  so  neces- 
sary and  desirable  a  program. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  RICHARD 
BUELL  OGILVIE,  37TH  GOVERNOR 
OF  ILLINOIS.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL., 
JANUARY  13,  1969 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  13,  Richard  Buell  Ogilvie 
was  inaugurated  as  the  37th  Governor  of 
my  beloved  State  of  Illinois.  He  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  of  public  service. 
He  has  already  proven  himself  to  be  not 
only  a  man  of  vision,  but  a  mein  who 
gets  things  done. 


Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
his  truly  admirable  inaugural  addre.ss 
It  will  stand  as  a  classic  among  in- 
augural addresses,  not  only  for  its  elo- 
quence, but  for  the  truisms  it  expresses 
of  the  problems  of  our  times,  our  common 
goals  and  for  its  inspirational  appeal  for 
their  achievement  by  a  united  effort. 
While  recognizing  we  are  faced  with  the 
"challenge  of  change"  our  Governor  re- 
minds us  that  there  are  certain  ba.sic 
principles  and  traditions  that  do  not 
change  and  to  which  we  should  adhere 

I  predict  Governor  Ogilvie  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Governors  in 
the  history  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

The  inaugural  address  follows: 

Inaugural  Address  or  Richard  Buell  Oca  - 

VIE.   37th   Governor  of   Illinois.   Sprinc- 

FiELD,  III.,  January   13,   1969 

Governor  Shapiro,  fellow  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois: We  are  gathered  here  today  In  the  city 
of  Lincoln  in  a  time  of  paradox,  a  time  that 
embraces  the  best  and  the  worst. 

We  are  plagued  by  a  war.  by  poverty  and 
Ignorance,  and  by  Increasing  violence  and 
crimes  against  our  people. 

Yet  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  still 
ring  true  that  "no  people  on  earth  have  more 
cause  to  be  thankful  than  ours.  We  are  the 
heirs  of  the  ages." 

Por  it  is  true  that  more  Americans  than 
ever  before  are  sharing  an  unparalleled 
material  prosperity.  We  are  sharing  freedom 
under  a  unique  government  which  has  sur- 
vived nobly  while  kingdoms  and  dictator- 
ships and  even  other  republics  have  toppled 

And.  as  seldom  before.  Americans  are 
exercising  a  right  vital  to  our  way  of  life— 
the  right  to  criticize  ourselves  and  our  con- 
duct of  our  government. 

Voices  are  raised  In  dissent  and  protest, 
and  there  is  a  crisis  of  alienation  among  u.s. 

Within  the  boundaries  which  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  the  voices  must  be  heard 
Por  there  is  much  to  learn  to  build  a  better 
land  for  all. 

But  lawless  conduct  beyond  these  bounds 
tears  down;  It  does  not  build.  And  it  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  this  unique  govern- 
ment which  is  part  of  our  spiritual  heritage. 

The  black  man,  the  youth  and  the  philos- 
opher who  protest  are  demanding  change, 
and  they  confront  our  conscience  the  way 
slavery,  the  sweatshops  and  other  hypocrisy 
of  earlier  times  stirred  Americans. 

Change  of  all  kinds  envelops  us.  and 
change  itself  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
only  certainty  we  have.  The  challenge  of 
change  is  to  harness  it  to  bring  man  into 
harmony  and  balance  with  himself  and  his 
world. 

Because  of  scientific  change,  we  can  defy 
age  and  disease  and  the  heavens.  We  can 
fly  into  space,  yet  often  it  takes  longer  to 
cross  our  cities.  We  can  build  miraculous 
computing  machines,  yet  we  are  balked  In 
our  attempt  to  bring  education  to  all  our 
children.  Our  minds  form  concepts  of  limit- 
less extent,  yet  we  must  grope  to  find  solu- 
tions to  crime. 

We  should  recognize  that  there  is  an- 
other certainty  besides  change — the  un- 
changing basis  of  our  unity,  our  institutions 
and  oiur  common  beliefs:  And  that  is  our 
commitment  to  an  America  which  Judge 
Learned  Hand  said  may  never  be  "except  as 
the  conscience  and  courage  of  Americans 
create  it." 

This  unchanging  belief  and  hope  is  the 
root  of  the  present  crisis  of  dissent  and  alien- 
ation. 

We  can't  stand  prosperity — when  too  many 
are  still  poor.  We  cannot  fully  accept  the 
explosion  of  knowledge — when  It  pushes 
some  ever  higher  and  others  into  deepening 
Ignorance.  We  are  uncomfortable  at  the  gap 
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between  what  we  believe  and  what  we  have 

achl6V6<l 

But  none  of  us  should  forget  that  we 
share  common  traditions  and  common  aspi- 
rations, and  we  shall  share  a  common  fate. 

We  aire  gathered  here  today  in  afBrmatlon 
of  this  unity  and  this  common  faith  In  our 
capacity  to  achieve  our  highest  alms  under 
self-government. 

The  occasion  of  our  gathering  Is  timeless 
and  familiar,  but  the  challenge  Is  ever  new. 
It  is  a  time,  as.  President  Wilson  said,  when 
•  men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we 

will  do." 

I  am  proud  to  stand  before  you  as  your 
covernor.  And  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
demands  on  the  ofBce  of  governor  to  serve 
with  equal  devotion  the  hopes  of  Cairo  and 
Chicago,   of   young   and   old,   of   black   and 

*^As  we  begin  this  new  administration  in 
Illinois,  let  us  bow  to  the  past  and  to  those 
who  time  of  service  has  ended.  Let  us  look 
to  the  future,  too,  but  above  all.  let  us  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  present— and  to  present 

'"^None  of  us  can  predict  with  certainty  the 
full  nature  or  extent  of  the  problems  we  will 
face  in  the  next  four  years.  But  we  can 
establish  how  we  will  perform. 

We  can  determine  now  the  nature  of  our 
conduct,  the  quality  of  our  response,  and  the 
character  of  our  stewardship. 

We  shall  hold  no  objective  more  important 
than  to  mobilize  the  full  force  of  this  state 
government  against  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

For  these  are  the  twin  scourges  of  our 
society.  They  are  the  roots  of  crime  and  of  the 
decay  of  our  cities. 

In  this  effort,  we  shall  take  the  Initiative- 
searching  our  problems  and  solutions,  rather 
than  waiting  to  react  when  situations  have 
become  crises. 

As  a  vital  part  of  our  concern  for  social 
problems,  we  shall  move  to  exploit  our 
economic  potential  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  Improve  our 
already  prestigious  economic  position  among 
the  states. 

Further,  we  shall  preserve  and  restore  our 
natural  resources.  Por  we  are  seemingly  at 
war  not  only  with  ourselves,  but  also  with 
nature.  We  have  the  power  to  destroy  nature, 
and  we  have  already  done  so  to  an  alarming 
degree.  This  process  must  be  stopped — in 
fact,  rolled  back.  ,  »,,  ♦ 

We  are  not  content  to  stop  short  of  that 
America  which  our  conscience  and  courage 
can  create.  And  our  expectations  are  ever 
rising. 

We  expect  more  of  life,  and  we  expect  more 
of  government,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
less  fortunate.  With  your  support,  this  new 
administration  can  match  its  efforts  to  our 
collective  expectations. 

Our  goal  Is  simply  this:  To  enlarge  the 
opportunities  and  satisfactions  of  life  In 
Illinois. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  work  together, 
putting  aside  partisanship  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  achieve  common  goals. 

Let  our  actions  be  based  always  on  respect 
for  individual  dignity. 

Let  us  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  Individual 
opportunity  and  to  Individual  responsibility, 
the  great  human  developers. 

For  our  part,  we  in  this  new  administration 
pledge  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  Our  purpose  must  be  to 
serve. 

We  pledge  to  create  effective  checks  on  of- 
ftclal  arbitrariness  and  abuses. 

We  pledge  to  operate  this  admlnlstraUon 
in  a  spirit  of  full  disclosure,  assuring  public 
access  to  public  Information. 

And  we  pledge  to  work  for  diffusion  of  of- 
ficial power  and  responsibility  so  that  state 
.-xnd  local  governments— the  governments 
closest  to  the  people — can  succeed  in  part- 
nership with  the  federal  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  state  government  itself,  self-discipline 
and  innovation  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

State  government  must  be  reorganized  to 
become  a  management  tool  for  accomplish- 
ment. It  must  be  sharpened  to  become  the 
agent  for  constructive  change  Instead  of  the 
custodian  of  an  accumulation  of  separate 
and  unresponsive  agencies  and  programs. 

There  is  no  use  in  shuffling  the  boxes 
around  on  an  organization  chart  if  Illinois 
begs  in  Washington  and  quarrels  with  its 
own  cities. 

We  must  have  a  strict  system  of  priorities 
under  annual  budget  controls  that  will  help 
us  do  our  most  important  jobs  well,  while 
letUng  other  tasks  wait  their  turn. 

We  have  sought— and  continue  to  seek— 
men  in  government  who  are  devoted  to  work, 
animated  by  principle,  and  committed  to 
success. 

They  must  find  better  ways  of  doing  the 
traditional  Jobs  of  state  government,  and 
they  must  have  the  perception  to  recognize 
new  needs  and  goals. 

All  of  us  must  dlsclpUne  ourselves  so  that 
we  can  work  eflfecUvely  with  all  sections  of 
the  state,  to  avoid  bickering  our  way  Into 
stalemate. 

We  are  going  to  think  not  in  terms  of  hu- 
man misery,  but  in  terms  of  increasing  the 
potential  for  human  happiness. 

We  are  going  to  attempt  to  turn  ure  s 
dead-end  streets  into  new  avenues  of  oppor- 

Our  prisons  and  mental  hospitals  must  not 
be  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  they  must 
be  means  to  repair  and  renew  human  lives. 

Above  all,  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  his- 
toric split  between  Chicago  and  the  rest  of 
the  state.  This  dichotomy  has  cost  us  dearly 
in  wasted  bitterness  and  squandered  effort. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  different  parts 
of  Illinois,  like  the  different  parts  of  the  na- 
tion are  united  in  their  interdependence. 
No  single  section  can  stand  apart  from  the 
rest  We  are  all  Illlnolsans  together,  and  to- 
gether we  must  make  progress  In  the  cities, 
in   the  suburbs,  in   the  towns,  and  on  the 

farms.  ^  .  ,^,,.„ 

All  our  goals,  In  short,  must  be  positive— 
to  heal  where  there  is  hurt,  to  rebuild  where 
there  Is  damage,  to  succeed  where  we  have 

failed.  ,  ,  „„j 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  have  one  special  and 
immense  opportunity.  And  that  Is  to  create  a 
new  constitution  that  will  help  us  achieve 
present  and  future  goals. 

The  constitutional  convention  can  wTlte  a 
new  document  that  will  live  and  grow,  and 
will  provide  a  rational  basis  for  fair  taxation 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  No  other  task  before 
us  win  demand  such  a  moratorium  on  parti- 
sanship and  such  an  exercise  in  citizen  in- 
volvement. ,     ,  ,   ..  ^    ._ 

In  the  convention,  in  new  legislation,  in 
all  our  acts  and  thinking,  we  must  work  to- 
gether. We  must  stay  together. 

And  now,  on  this  day  of  dedication,  I  ask 
you   all   to   Join    in   a    new   partnership   for 

Illinois.  ,  ,,,- 

We  ask  more  of  government,  more  of  iiie 
Itself.  And  we  must  give  more  of  ourselves 
for  what  we  seek.  This  is  the  sacrifice  de- 
mjinded  for  success. 

For  myself,  I  ask  for  your  prayers.  For 
Illinois.  I  ask  for  your  time,  your  talent, 
your  Ideas,  and.  yes,  your  criticism. 

All  of  us  meeting  here  today  might  well 
remember  Lincoln's  admonition  to  a  clergy- 
man who  said  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  be 
"on  our  side." 

Lincoln  replied:  "The  Lord  Is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  right.  But  It  Is  my  constant 
anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

So  let  it  be  for  us  today.  Por  what  each  of 
us  will  do  will  be  Judged  by  our  consciences 
and  our  Maker. 

The  nnal  Judgment  will  be  the  sum  of  each 
of  our  days— of  what  we  did,  or  did  not  do, 
day  by  day. 
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Together  we  can  seek  the  best  we  believe 
m  for  Illinois.  This  Is  our  land,  and  the  peo- 
ple shall  prevail.  This  Is  our  America  that 
Carl  Sandburg  called — 


"Seeker  and  finder. 
Yet  ever  more  seeker 
Than  finder,  ever  seeking  Its  way 
Amid  storm  and  dream." 
And  now,  confident  In  our  dream  and  In 
our  abilities,  let  us  seek  the  IllinoU  of  to- 
morrow. Together,  we  will  not  fall. 


DEDICATION  OF  CENTURY  II  IN 
WICHITA.  KANS. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  January  11, 
1969,  dedicated  and  opened  a  new  civic 
center  known  as  Century  II.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies  for  this  magnificent  new  pub- 
lic facility. 

Wichita  citizens  voted  in  1961  to  build 
a  library  and  civic  center  and  approved 
a  $15  million  bond  issue  to  achieve  their 
objectives.  Their  affirmative  action  has 
culminated  in  the  opening  of  a  center 
which  will  enrich  and  enhance  education, 
culture,  the  arts,  and  entertainment 
throughout  Kansas. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  in 
the  future  to  visit  Century  II  in  Wichita. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  excerpts  of  the 
dedication  address  by  Mr.  Robert  Gad- 
berry,  vice  president  of  the  4th  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Wichita.  His  re- 
marks follow: 

Dedication  Address  bt  Robert  Gadberry, 
Century  II,  Wichita.  Kans.,  Jan.  1 1 .  1969 
Carl  Sandburg,  who  has  captured  so  well 
the  spirit  of  America  and  the  hopes  of  man, 
reflects  with  considerable  insight  in  Remem- 
brance Rock.  "God  made  man  a  changer  He 
can  change  himself  into  a  fish  and  dive  deep 
and  stav  under  water  unafraid  of  any  sea 
animals'  He  can  change  himself  Into  a  bird 
and  travel  farther  with  heavier  cargo,  wider 
wings,  fiercer  claws  and  beak  than  any  bird. 
God  must  hare  wanted  man  to  be  a  changer. 
Else  God  wouldn't  have  put  that  awful 
unrest  In  him." 

Apollo  8's  recent  lunar  excursion  was  suc- 
cessful not  because  man  sought  to  prove  the 
Buck  Rogers  comic  strips  of  my  generation 
to  be  prophetic:  the  mission  was  not  under- 
taken Just  because  it  would  be  prestigious  in 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  with  any  other 
world  power:  billions  were  not  gulped  into 
a  program  of  such  magnitude  because  we 
hoped  to  reap  direct  dividends  from  such  a 
national  Investment.  It  was  none  of  these. 
This  exciting  space  chapter  which  we  have 
witnessed  was  not  economic,  it  was  not  essen- 
tial It  was  little  understood  by  most  of  us. 
Neither  was  it  the  clever  or  careless  caprice 
of  a  few.  Rather,  it  was  dreamed  and  dared- 
and  done — because  man  is  a  changer. 

Man's  reach  is  not  limited  to  what  lies 
above  or  below  the  earthly  plane.  In  fact,  so 
much  more  Is  changed  every  day.  In  each  new 
generation,  right  where  we  are.  Russell  Con- 
well's  famous  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  told  the 
poignant  story  of  man  searching  endlessly 
in  unfamiliar  and  unfriendly  places— digging 
for  diamonds  that  were  not  there.  Palling,  the 
digger  returned  like  a  Prodigal  Son,  beaten 
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and  b«ggtng,  only  t  •  Bnd  acres  of  diamonds 
m  hU  own  backyard  4 

This  Is  a  moment  bf  realization,  of  digging, 
of  reverent  reaching  for  a  new  dimension  In 
our  corporate  and]  cultural  life,  for  the 
changing  nature  of  j  mankind  has  vmearthed 
new  acres  of  dlamoijds  In  our  own  backyard. 
Yes,  iton  Is  a  changer.  And  this  time,  men 
of  Wichita  have  changed  not  alone  the  sky- 
line of  a  city,  but  lere  In  Century  n  men 
have  changed  the  natrlx  for  our  new-found 
capacity  for  commer  :e  and  culture,  for  archi- 
tecture and  art. 

Our  vision  may  be  somewhat  dimmed  for 
we  Americans  have  an  Insatiable  appetite 
for  the  spectacular  for  things  of  size  and 
speed.  We  grow  dUzy  here  today  with  the 
recitation  of  the  Immensity  of  this  new 
••Wonder  of  the  WesI ." 

Our  master  of  ceremonies,  Carl  Bell,  re- 
lated to  me  that  d  irlng  those  hurried  and 
harried  days  of  preparing  preliminary  fig- 
ures for  the  bond  proposal — In  the  cross- 
cvurent  of  public  pr  >s  and  cons — one  enthu- 
siastic supporter  CJiUed  to  insist  that  "It 
should  be  large  en(  ugh  to  house  both  na- 
tional poUUcal  conventions  at  the  same 
time."  This,  I  thin  t.  would  not  be.  as  the 
poet  wrote,  "a  consi  mmatlon  to  be  devoutly 
wished,"  however  commendable  his  public 
spirited  Insistence  on  both  adequacy  and 
bipartisanship  In  pli  inning. 

Incidentally,  that  was  but  one  voice  from 
many  otroruses  that  rose  in  the  community. 
Agreement  was  not  lutomatlc.  Size,  location, 
financing,  services,  ;he  color  of  the  dome — 
all  these  were  the  lubject  of  much  debate. 
But  cultural  Interests,  civic  leaders,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  progressive  City 
Commission  formed  a  catalyst  and  a  city, 
heeding  the  wlsdori  of  an  Old  Testament 
proverb.  'Where  there  Is  no  vision — the  peo- 
ple perUh  •  voted  or  May  23,  1961.  to  build  a 
new  library  and  clvl(  center. 

Even  the  most  opt  Imlstlc  had  their  doubts. 
Industrial  layoffs  a  ad  a  dragging  economy 
should  have  exerted  a  negative  pressure.  A 
community  that  wis  less  than  enchanted 
with  Its  immersion  In  the  needed  but  lesa 
artistic  demands  of  schools  and  sewers,  roads 
and  reservoirs,  couia  hardly  be  expected  to 
vote  fifteen  million  dollars  for  a  library  and 
Civic  Center.  But  man  Is  a  changer!  And  men 
wanted  to  erase  the  Forum  and  construct  In 
Its  place  that  whl  sh  we  proudly  dedicate 
today — Century  n. 

This  Is  hl-storlc  graund  In  this  site.  Here  Is 
the  original  homesti«d  of  Wm.  GrelfTensteln, 
once  called  "The  Pether  of  Wichita."  In  the 
emerging  peace  of  ,he  frontier  at  Wichita's 
birth.  It  is  said  Ihat  Indians  frequenUy 
pitched  their  tepeeii  in  Grelffensteln's  yard. 
The  latter  platted  W  ichlta.  His  original  home- 
stead on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  was 
bought  for  the  city  In  1890  for  the  sum  of 
$6,000.  The  purpo«  was  not  for  building  a 
convention  hall.  Thit  may  have  been  the  far 
vision  of  a  few  but  the  near  look  was  to 
commercial  needs,  ''he  land  was  bought  for 
Em  open  market  wtere  wagon  hay  could  be 
bought  and  sold  and  for  truck  gardeners  to 
sell  their  produce. 

Enabling  legislatUn  In  1909  gave  the  City 
of  Wichita  the  poMier  to  vote  bonds  for  an 
auditorium  and  ma  :ket  house.  Bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $150.00(  were  voted,  a  contract 
let  In  March,  1910,  and  just  ten  months  later. 
January  25.  1911.  tlie  Forum  was  finished. 

The  Porum — In  IMl — ranked  ninth  In  the 
United  States  in  s  sating  capacity.  So.  our 
forbears  were  cbang  ers,  too.  and  tbelr  visions 
were  viable. 

Plfty-flve  years  lo  the  day — January  25. 
1966-^igroundbreakiag  ceremonies  for  Cen- 
tury II  were  held.  Blueprints  for  the  new 
became  the  death  bnell  for  the  old.  Savages 
of  destruction  without  ceremony  or  senti- 
ment demolished  t  le  Forum,  insensitive  to 
the  memory  of  cirjuses,  conventions,  con- 
certs, exhibits,  spor  :lng  events  and  religious 
services  it  had  hosted.  No  fragments  of  the 
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Forum  remain  like  the  worn  and  ragged 
remnant*  of.  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  an- 
cient world,  the  Temple  of  Diana  or  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Even  the  remains  of 
those  wonders  would  be  less  noteworthy  If 
they  did  not  remind  us  of  the  eternal  soul 
of  a  culture  and  a  civilization. 

So  It  will  be  with  Century  II !  However  well 
constructed;  however  unique  Its  design;  how- 
ever adequate  to  the  physical  demands,  its 
promise  Is  not  In  brick  and  mortar.  Its  great 
value  Is  not  in  the  economic  bargain  It  rep- 
resents at  $18  per  square  foot.  Other  cities 
have  spent  two  and  three  times  that  square 
foot  cost  for  like  space.  Parenthetically,  I 
should  add,  the  architect  estimates  this  $12.- 
600.000  project  would  cost  25%  more  if  It 
were  bid  today. 

And  we  cannot  measure  her  worth  on  the 
basis  of  whatever  modest  assessment  Is  re- 
quired to  supplement  her  direct  revenues. 
None  of  these  Is  the  yardstick  by  which  we 
measure  the  greatness  of  Century  II  for 
vision  and  culture,  whatever  their  Impor- 
tance and  Influence,  are  difficult  to  measure. 

We  do  not  Just  dedicate  a<buildlng  today — 
we  discover  new  purpose.  It  Is  not  so  impor- 
tant that  five  thousand  may  gather  here  to 
witness  some  sp>orting  event.  It  is  Important 
that  we  teach  our  children  and  each  new  gen- 
eration of  the  contribution  of  competition 
in  a  free  enterprise  society.  And  to  see  that 
sportsmanship  is  a  companion  to  the  com- 
petitive spirit  of  America.  It  is  not  important 
how  many  may  gather  here  in  convention. 
But  how  essential  it  is  that  we  provide  phys- 
ically for  the  meeting  of  men  who  can  assem- 
ble here  In  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas, 
the  vitality  of  a  free  society. 

Exhibition  Hall  Is  not  a  matter  of  square 
footage  but  It  will  be  the  parade  ground  of 
man's  unending  genius  for  the  new  and  the 
better. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  concerts  or  recitals 
performed  here  that  is  Important.  But  how 
thrilling  it  Is  to  contemplate  how  a  gently- 
drawn  bow  across  the  strings  of  some  sing- 
ing Instrument  might  inspire  some  boy  or  girl 
to  musical  excellence.  Numberless  are  those 
who  because  of  the  grandeur  of  music  will  be 
Inspired  to  seek  a  perfection  in  whatever  they 
profess  or  practice. 

And  the  visual  arts — which  I  would  hope 
could  be  developed  here  by  the  citizens  of 
Wichita — might  display  again  the  rewards  of 
human  expression.  Or  the  drama  of  the 
Theatre  may  awaken  In  others  some  new 
hope  for  solution  to  the  tormenting  problems 
of  each  succeeding  generation. 

Aldous  Huxley  in  "Ends  and  Means"  said. 
"The  finest  works  of  art  are  precious  among 
other  reasons  because  they  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  know  if  only  imperfectly  and  for  a 
Utile  while  what  it  actually  feels  like  to  think 
subtly  and  feel  nobly." 

Here — in  Century  II — we  can  feel  noble. 
Men  will  walk  here  with  pride  and  purpose. 
Men  will  laugh  and  men  will  cry  here.  We 
will  convene  in  great  numbers;  compete  in 
smaller  numbers.  All  of  this  because  there 
were  men  of  vision  who  built  a  biiilding  we 
call  Century  II.  It  is  ours,  but  belongs  more 
to  generations  that  will  follow.  They  will 
share  with  us  the  exhilaration  we  sense  In 
the  genius  of  builders  and  the  expression  of 
artists. 

Wm.  Faulkner,  writing  "A  Fable"  said.  "Man 
will  survive  because  he  has  that  in  him 
which  will  endure  even  beyond  the  ultimate 
worthless  tldeless  rock,  freezing  slowly  In 
the  last  red  and  heatless  sunset,  because  al- 
ready the  next  star  in  the  blue  immensity 
of  space  will  be  already  clamorous  with  the 
uproar  of  his  debarkation.  Ms  puny  and  in- 
exhaustible voice  still  talking,  still  planning; 
and  there  too  after  the  last  ding  dong  of 
doom  has  rung  and  died  there  will  still  be 
one  sound  more:  his  voice,  planning  still  to 
build  something  higher  and  faster  and 
louder;  more  efficient  and  louder  and  faster 
than  ever  before." 
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We  hear  that  voice  and  we  glimpse  that 
vision  because  man  is  a  changer. 

What  wonders  have  been  wrought  In  that 
change !  Change  that  takes  the  shap>e  of  Cen- 
tury II,  but  change  that  will  mould  the  dy- 
namic and  creative  soul  of  a  city. 


ONE  MAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  ABOUT 
NIXON  FAMILY 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Richard  Milhous  Nixon  is  our  Presi- 
dent, all  of  us  are  keenly  interested  in  his 
background. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  President 
Nixon's  mother  and  father  were  once 
residents  of  my  congressional  district, 
and  the  President  paid  his  parents  fre- 
quent visits. 

Mr.  Harry  McLaughhn,  a  noted  re- 
porter from  my  congressional  district, 
has  had  the  good  fortune  of  visiting  the 
Nixon  home,  and  he  has  written  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  association 
with  the  Nixon  family.  This  article  ap- 
pears in  the  January  19.  1969,  issue  of 
the  Sunday  Harrisburg  Patriot,  entitled 
"One  Man's  Recollections  About  Nixon 
Family." 

Because  Mr.  McLaughlin's  piece  pre- 
sents some  interesting  highlights  on  the 
family  of  President  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon,  I  insert  it  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

One    Man's    Recollections    Aboiit    Nixon 

Family 

(By  Harry  McLaughlin) 

Tomorrow,  Richard  Milhous  Nixon  becomes 
the  nation's  37th  president. 

His  Inaugural  address  more  than  likely  will 
reflect  his  Ideas  and  feelings  toward  his  fel- 
low man.  and  to  those  who  know  him  well. 
It  win  come  as  little  surprise  If  he  mentions, 
at  least  briefly,  his  family  training  as  a  boy 
and  young  man. 

He  might  even  reflect  upon  the  influence 
of  his  mother  and  father  on  his  outlook  of 
life.  He  comes  from  a  closely-knit  family,  and 
that  will  be  evidenced  at  the  inaugural 
events.  On  hand  for  this  historic  day  will  be 
179  relatives  of  the  President-elect  and  of  his 
wife.  Pat. 

Nixon's  loyalty  for  family  also  extends  to 
friends,  new  or  old.  He  figures  loyalty  and 
friendship  is  a  two-way  street,  and  it  isn't 
something  that  changes  with  election  dis- 
appointments or  victories. 

He  learned  that  lesson  from  his  mother  and 
father,  Mrs.  Hannah  Milhous  Nixon  and 
Francis  (Frank)  Nixon.  Their  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Menges  Mills.  York  County,  will 
attest  to  this  attribute. 

The  elder  Nlxons.  who  died  several  years 
ago  in  California  after  selling  their  York 
farm,  never  forgot  the  Menges  Mills  post- 
master and  his  wife,  the  Carl  Stambaughs;  or 
the  Donald  Sterners,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Florence  Sterner,  or  this  writer's  family. 
Neither  did  the  president-elect  or  his  family. 

My  memories  of  Mrs.  Nixon,  whom  I  affec- 
tionately called  "Mother  Nixon,"  are  quite 
vlvtd.  She  was  a  modest,  religious,  soft- 
spoken  woman,  who  In  her  own  quiet  way, 
acccmpllshed  what  she  set  out  to  do. 

I  met  the  president's  mother  In  the  early 
1950's  at  the  Menges  Mills  farm  in  the  first 
of  a  dozen  or  more  sessions,  all  professionally 
arranged  in  my  role  as  a  newspaperman.  1 
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aopreclated  her  trust  in  me  because  at  the 
tune  her  "Richard"  (as  she  always  referred 
to  him)  was  under  strong  political  criticism 
from  some  national  newspaper  reporters  and 
columnists,  especially  Drew  Pearson. 

"I  won't  say  anything  that  could  hurt 
Richard,"  Mrs.  Nixon  repeated  frequently. 
However,  one  sensed  she  was  deeply  "hurt" 
by  published  unflattering  remarks  about  the 
famUy.  The  then  U.S.  senator's  mother  could 
not  allow  herself  to  be  quoted 

When  Nixon  was  elected  vice  president  In 
1952  after  a  hectic  campaign  involving  his 
personal  flnanclal  situation,  his  mother  took 
the  late  York  photographer.  Bob  Motter,  and 
me  on  a  personal  tour  of  the  Nixon  home  In 
Washington,  to  refute  certain  Pearson  re- 
marks We  were  in  the  company  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Sterner,  who  then  was  her  Menges 
Mills  constant  companion  and  "dear  friend. 

Photographer  Motter  and  I  were  the  only 
newsmen  permitted  Into  the  Nixon  home 
upon  the  vice  president-elect's  return  to 
Washington  from  California  after  the  1952 
election,  and  we  were  present  only  because 
of  ••Mother  Nixon's"  Invitation.  The  exclu- 
sive photo  shown  In  this  column  was  taken 
by  Motter  only  minutes  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  arrived  home  that  historic  November. 
1952.  day  to  rejoin  his  mother  and  daugh- 

rgrg 

He  and  Pat  were  greeted  by  their  daugh- 
ters Julie  and  Patricia;  his  mother,  and  Mrs. 
Sterner,  Motter  and  this  writer,  inside  the 
residence.  ^      „      ..  _ 

To  the  surprise  of  the  Sterner  family,  the 
Stambaughs.  to  Motter.  to  the  McLaughlins. 
••Mother  Nixon"  arranged  Inaugural  Invita- 
tions, and  the  "red  carpet"  treatment  was 
extended  to  each  of  us  that  year. 

The  Stambaughs  and  Sterners  were  also 
■extra  special"  friends  of  other  members  of 
the  Nixon  family.  The  elder  Mrs.  Sterner 
spent  many  evenings  with  the  elder  Nlxons, 
and  usually  they  argued  the  merits  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  administration. 

Carl  Stambaugh.  a  Democrat,  who  was 
postmaster  during  the  seven-year  stay  of  the 
Nlxons  In  Menges  Mills,  also  owned  and  oper- 
ated the  community  store  which  was  fre- 
quented dally  by  members  of  the  distin- 
guished family.  ,  _ 
Trlcla  and  Julie  like  the  Ice  cream 
cones  and  they  usually  ate  the  ice  cream 
while  sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  the  store. 
The  farm  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  store,  a  good  walk  for  them.  Mother 
Nixon  was  babv-sltter  for  the  vice-president's 
girls  while  he"  and  Pat  traveled  around  the 
world,  and  especially  during  the  two  vice 
presidential  campaigns.  The  elder  Nlxons 
moved  east  after  Richard  was  elected  a  con- 
gressman in  1947  to  be  near  him.  the  post- 
master recalled. 

The  president-elect's  younger  brother, 
Edward,  graduated  from  West  York  High 
School  m  1948  and  was  the  York  County 
high  school  high  Jump  champion  in  his 
senior  vear.  Last  fall,  he  returned  for  a  cam- 
paign visit  to  the  farm  and  to  the  school, 
and  laughingly  discussed  his  track  talents 
with  his  coach.  C.  C.  Richards,  who  Is  still 
a  teacher  at  the  high  school. 

Edward  also  spent  a  lot  of  his  leisure  time 
at  the  Menges  Mills  store,  Stambaugh  said. 
When  the  president-elect  spent  weekends 
and  summer  vacations  at  the  farm,  he  often 
used  the  Stambaugh  store  telephone  because 
the  York  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  had 
refused  to  Install  one  at  the  farm  becatise  of 
installation  technicalities. 

In  1957  "Mother  Nixon"  again  Informed 
her  son's  staff  that  she  wanted  the  Sterners. 
Stambaughs.  and  the  McLaughlins,  to  be  her 
guests  at  the  inauguration.  We  all  expressed 
surprise,  of  course,  but  we  were  pleased, 
needless  to  say. 

I  recall  my  most  serious  Interview  with 
the  mother  of  the  37th  president  came  dur- 
ing the  period  when  It  appeared  that  her 
son  might  be  removed  from  the  1952  ticket 
becavise  of  extensive  criticism. 
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"How  do  you  feel  about  the  criticism?"  I 
asked  her.  "They  are  unfair,"  she  answered. 
Could  she  be  quoted  for  publication?  "I'd 
better  check  with  his  staff  first,"  she  said. 

Permission  was  granted  by  Nixon's  staff 
and  her  historic  remarks  proved  to  be  a  real 
"scoop."  She  later  sent  the  famous  "my  son" 
telegram  to  Gen.  Eleenhower. 

"Mother  Nixon"  was  a  fine  writer  of  let- 
ters and  they  always  were  done  in  long- 
hand Those  addressed  to  the  McLaughlins 
are  now  secure  In  a  downtown  bank  safe 
deposit  box,  along  with  personal  notes  and 
letters  from  the  president-elect  and  members 
of  his  staff. 

Although  both  elder  Nlxons  have  died, 
members  of  the  presidential  family  continue 
to  honor  her  memory  in  relation  to  York 
County.  „^  ,  ^ 

The  Stambaughs,  who  suffered  a  Christmas 
Eve  tragedy  when  their  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  were  killed  In  the  Ill-fated  Bradford 
airplane  crash,  earlier  decided  to  reject  a 
Nixon  inaugural  Invitation.  When  another 
Nixon  brother,  Donald,  telephoned  from 
Washington  and  urged  them  to  attend,  they 
accepted.  Edward  also  Insisted. 

"I  remember  you  telling  Mother  and  me 
in  1961  during  a  visit  to  the  farm  that  Rich- 
ard would  be  elected  president  some  day." 
Edward  told  Postmaster  Stambaugh. 

The  Stambaughs  will  be  housed  with  the 
Nixon  family,  and  their  179  relatives,  in  a 
Washington  hotel,  and  attend  all  the  events, 
Including  the  ball,  with  the  entire   Nixon 

clan.  .^,     , 

The  Nixon  family  Is  also  responsible  for 
"special"  invitations  extended  to  the  Ster- 
ners the  Sterling  Myers  family  ( now  owners 
of  the  former  Nixon  farm),  and  the  Mc- 
Laughlin family.  Including  my  daughter,  Mrs. 
Donna  Bleda.  a  Windsor  Manor  Elementary 
School  teacher.  Our  first  Indication  of  a 
personal  non-political  Nixon  Invitation  came 
in  a  Dec.  12  letter  from  Miss  Rose  Mary 
Woods,  a  long-time  friend. 
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viding  for  the  needs  of  their  families  or 
responsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  my  deep 
concern  and  interest  in  this  matter  as 
the  logical  partial  solution  to  the  whole 
array  of  crises  that  are  facing  our  Na- 
tion'today.  I  urge  your  consideration 
and  early  action  on  this  bill. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FREEDOM  LOV- 
ING  UKRAINIAN   PEOPLE 


INCENTIVES  TO  LOCATE  RURAL 
INDUSTRIES 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23,  1969 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  I  believe  pro- 
vides the  cornerstone  for  the  application 
of  the  treatment  of  the  many  wounds 
that  our  cities  and  Nation  are  presently 
suffering.  Those  are  the  severe  problems 
of  masses  of  people  living  in  our  cities 
and  whose  numbers  and  needs  overtax 
the  facilities  for  education,  for  recrea- 
tion,  for  jobs,   for   transportation,   for 
garbage  collection,  and  for  mass  trans- 
portation;   and   finally,   the   breakdown 
of  the  maintenance  of  both  mental  and 
moral  structures.  This  bill  is  one  de- 
signed to  provide  an  incentive  for  the  lo- 
cation of  new  plants  and  industries  in 
the  less  congested  parts  of  our  Nation. 
Both  parties,  during  this  past  cam- 
paign noted  the  real  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  people   in   our  countryside 
areas  Both  parties  have  then  suggested 
the  need  for  this  type  of  congressional 
dictate. 

Very  simply,  this  bill  gives  authority 
and  encouragement  to  private  enterprise 
to  build  new  industries  in  cities  of  under 
10,000  and  to  train  and  employ  people 
who  are  less  advantaged  now,  or  may  not 
have  found  a  satisfactory  method  of  pro- 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23,  1969 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it 
fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  all  freedom  lov- 
ing   Ukrainian    people    both   here    and 

abroad.  .      ,    ..„ 

The  Ukrainian  Americans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  culture  of  the  United 
States,  are  dedicated  to  seeing  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  and  national  state- 
hood to  their  homeland,  the  Ukraine  and 
other  captive  nations  whose  people  are 
oppressed  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Yesterday  marked  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Act  of  Union  which  united  the  Western 
Ukraine  with  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

A  half  century  ago  thousands  or  per- 
sons thronged  St.  Sophia  Square  in  Kiev 
to  hear  the  Act  of  Union  read. 

It  was  a  momentous  day  as  the  act 

Prom  today  on.  there  shall  be  united  In 
one  great  Ukraine  the  long  separated  parts 
of  Ukralne-Gallcla.  Bukovlna.  Hungarian 
and  Dnieper  Ukraine.  The  eternal  dreams,  for 
which  the  finest  sons  of  Ukraine  lived  and 
died  have  been  fulfilled.  From  today  on 
there  shall  be  only  one  Independent  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  From  today  on  the 
Ukrainian  people,  freed  by  the  mighty  up- 
surge of  their  own  strength,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  unite  all  the  endeavors  of  their 
sons  for  the  creation  of  an  Indivisible,  Inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  State  for  the  good  and 
the  welfare  of  the  working  people. 


The  freedom  and  unity  in  the  Ukraine 
was  short  lived  however,  as  Russia  and 
Poland  stepped  in  and  easily  overcame 
the  new  nation.  By  1920  the  independent 
Ukrainian  stat«  was  completely  m  the 
hands  of  its  enemies. 

Since  this  time,  the  Ukraine  has  been 
under  Communist  yoke  but  within  the 
hearts  of  its  people  here  and  abroad  the 
love  of  liberty  and  freedom  is  strong. 

Because  of  this  love  of  liberty  and  de- 
sire for  freedom  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  paid  a  high  price.  There  have  been 
mass  deportations  of  Ukrainians  to  Si- 
beria, intellectuals  have  been  abused  and 
jailed,  there  have  been  mass  trials  arid 
then  ruthless  persecution  of  suspected 
Ukrainian  leaders.  But  despite  cruelty 
and  systematic  genocide  by  the  Soviet 
oppressors,  the  spark  of  freedom  still 
smolders  in  the  hearts  of  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots. ,  ^     , 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  day,  we 
who  live  in  this  great  United  States  that 
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BRIGHTER    ON    THE    FARM    FRONT 


HON.  CHI^TER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursfiay,  January  23,  1969 
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Dr.  Kelley  also  was  optimistic  about  do- 
mestic market  prospects  and  forecast  that 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  affecting 
Kansans  could  be  rising  beef  production  in 
the  state. 

He  predicted  a  "vast  i>ew  beef  belt  in  the 
next  decade"  with  production  possibly  dou- 
bling by  1978,  together  with  a  30  per  cent  in- 
crease in  Kansas  hog  production  by  1980. 

Although  the  number  of  Kansas  farmers 
has  sharply  declined  In  recent  years,  agri- 
culture still  is  a  major  source  of  income  in 
the  state,  as  modern  techniques  are  used  to 
produce  more  and  more  food. 

The  welfare  of  Kansas  is  to  g^eat  extent 
dependent  upon  farmers  and  stockmen  re- 
ceiving good  prices  for  their  products.  That 
the  prospect  looks  better  Is  heartening. 
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REPRESENTATIVE      IN      CONGRESS 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  for  a  voting 
representative  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  have  served  for  10  years  in  Congress 
as  a  friend  of  the  District  on  the  House 
District  Committee,  and  I  could  not  be 
more  certain  that  it  is  the  full  right  of 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  DC,  to  have 
elected  representation  in  the  Congress, 
especially  in  the  consideration  of  such 
fundamental  matters  as  taxation,  and 
other  matters  that  have  such  a  direct 
impact  on  their  daily  lives.  Nothing 
should  prevent  the  election  of  such  a 
representative  in  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
question  of  right  and  an  action  which  is 
long  overdue. 

I,  for  one  would  welcome  this  new 
member  with  great  enthusiasm,  not  only 
because  he  rightfully  belongs  in  the 
Congress,  but  because  I  believe  he  would 
be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress when  it  deliberates  on  District 
affairs.  He  would  provide  for  the  citizens 
of  the  District  a  strong  voice  in  the 
House.  He  would  be  intimately  aware  of 
the  many  problems  affecting  the  800,000 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
would  provide  close,  regular  and  con- 
tinuing liaison  between  the  Congress 
and  the  local  community.  He  would  have 
a  knowledgeable  voice  in  presenting  to 
the  Congress  the  District's  pwsition  on 
such  vital  areas  as  taxation  and  school 
needs.  Most  of  all  he  would  have  a  vote. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  the  District  is  unlike  that 
of  the  50  States  and  the  territories  in  a 
number  of  respects,  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  being  that  it  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  as  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
subject  to  continuing  congressional  con- 
trol. The  Federal  interest  must  be  para- 
mount and  inviolable.  Nonetheless,  there 
still  is  no  justifiable  reason  that  I  know 
of  why  the  District  taxpayers  should  not 
have  direct  congressional  representation 
in  the  Congress  over  such  vital  issues 
that  affect  their  daily  lives. 


Realizing,  of  course,  that  the  constitu- 
tional amending  process  is  a  lengthy  one, 
and  in  order  that  the  District  might  have 
an  interim  voice  while  awaiting  the  rati- 
fication by  the  States  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  am  also  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  provide  the  District  with 
a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House.  This 
Delegate  would  fill  the  void  and  serve  as 
the  District's  voice  in  Congress  during 
the  amending  process.  This  provision 
would,  of  course,  require  only  a  law.  My 
bill  would  provide  for  the  election  of  this 
nonvoting  Delegate  by  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  require  that 
he  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the  House 
District  Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Judlclan,- 
and  District  Committees  to  rapidly  move 
on  this  much  needed  legislation  In  order 
that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  obtain  their  voice  in  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


JUDGE  ANTHONY  C.  MITCHELL, 
EMINENT  NEW  JERSEY  JURIST, 
RETIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  this  week  the  Camden  County 
Bar  Association  sponsored  a  testimonial 
dinner  at  the  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Camden 
County,  N.J..  in  honor  of  Judge  Anthony 
C.  Mitchell,  recently  retired  from  the 
bench.  The  dinner  was  attended  by  more 
members  of  the  bar  than  any  similar  oc- 
casion in  the  history  of  the  Camden 
County  Bar  Association.  The  attendance 
was  in  itself  a  tribute  to  Judge  Mitchell 
and  a  very  real  expression  of  the  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  all  members  of  the  bar. 
Affectionately  and  popularly  known  as 
"Tony,"  Judge  Mitchell  has  earned  the 
respect  of  not  only  the  lawyers  of  south 
Jersey,  but  of  the  entire  State  of  New 
Jersey.  His  later  success,  as  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  bench,  was  indicated  in 
his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

Judge  Anthony  C.  Mitchell  was  born  in 
Clinton,  Mass..  on  August  8,  1898,  and 
received  his  preliminary  education  in 
that  city.  He  attended  Holy  Cross  College 
in  Worcester,  Mass..  and  received  his 
A.B.  degree  in  1920.  graduating  magna 
cum  laude. 

He  left  his  native  State  and  decided  to 
teach  school  for  a  few  years.  In  the  mid- 
1920's  he  moved  to  MerchantvlUe  and  be- 
came active  in  the  real  estate  business 
for  several  years. 

Subsequently,  he  attended  Rutgers 
Law  School,  and  received  his  LL.B.  de- 
gree in  1934.  He  served  his  clerkship  with 
the  late  Judge  Samuel  M.  Shay  in  Cam- 
den, N.J..  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1935  and  became  a  counsellor-at-law 
In  1939.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  association  with  Flrmin  Michel  & 
John  Penn  in  Camden.  N.J. 

During  World  War  I  Judge  Mitchell 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

During  his  time  as  a  legal  practitioner 
he  served  the  public  in  many  capacities 
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for  a  number  of  years,  including  first  as- 
sistant prosecutor  of  Camden  Coimty, 
county  treasurer  of  Camden  County, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals,  and  in  1956  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  county  court  judge  of  Camden 
County.  During  his  judgeship  he  presided 
over  many  publicized  criminal  cases,  and 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  criminal 
judges  In  south  Jersey.  The  judge  retired 
from  the  bench  In  August  of  1968. 

Before  Judge  Mitchell's  appointment 
to  the  bench,  he  also  served  as  attorney 
for  a  number  of  municipalities  in  Cam- 
den Coimty  and  their  agencies. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Rose  Mary 
Smith,  of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  and  resides 
with  his  family  at  209  West  Maple  Ave- 
nue, MerchantvlUe,  N.J.  They  have  three 
children:  Ann,  a  schoolteacher  in  the 
MerchantvlUe  schools;  Thomas,  who  Is 
completing  his  last  year  at  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  and  Carol,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Hood  CoUege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Member  of  this 
House  now  addressing  this  body  is  of  a 
different  political  party  than  was  Judge 
Mitchell  before  his  appointment  to  the 
county  court.  This  Member  of  Congress 
found  himself  in  many  campaigns  op- 
posing candidates  supported  by  Tony 
Mitchell  while  he  was  active  in  politics. 
We  debated  the  issues  head  to  head  in 
many  campaigns.  We  opposed  each  other 
in  the  courtroom  when  Tony  was  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  and  I  was  the  defense 
attorney.  I  have  appeared  before  Judge 
Mitchell  during  his  years  on  the  bench. 
In  some  of  the  cases  I  was  successful;  in 
others  I  was  imsuccessf  ul. 

During  all  our  years  of  association  and 
during  all  our  experiences  I  have  always 
foimd  Tony  MitcheU  the  same — forth- 
right, frank,  honest,  courageous.  Tony 
Mitchell  called  a  spade  a  spade;  you  al- 
ways knew  where  you  stood  with  Tony. 

Added  to  his  many  other  qualities  is  a 
great  sense  of  humor  and  the  abUity  to 
■take  it  as  well  as  hand  it  out."  The  bar, 
the  bench,  the  citizens  of  Camden  Coun- 
ty are  richer  as  a  result  of  Tony  Mitchell. 
All  of  us  regret  his  retirement.  AU  of  us 
who  know  him  expect  to  see  continued 
constructive  activity  for  many  years 
from  Tony  Mitchell.  All  of  us  pray  that 
he  wiU  enjoy  good  health  so  that  we  in 
turn  may  enjoy  his  friendship  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  every 
member  of  the  south  Jersey  bar  and 
every  citizen  of  south  Jersey  when  I  say 
to  Tony  MitcheU,  "Congratulations  on 
your  lifetime  of  service  to  your  commu- 
nity and  your  State.  You  have  our  best 
wishes  for  great  happiness  and  continued 
good  health  in  the  years  ahead." 


REMEMBERING  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 

Mr.   JOELSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 

pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 

Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 

Herald-News  of  Januarj'  15,  1969,  in  the 
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congressional  district  which  I  represent. 
It  shows  that  the  glorious  days  of 
Ukrainian  independence  are  not  forgot- 
ten. I  am  sure  that  we  all  join  Father 
Orestes  Iwaniuk  and  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary's  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church 
of  Clifton  in  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  wiU  Uve 
again  under  freedom. 
The  article  foUows: 

Clifton  Church  To  Mark  51st  ANNrvERSARY 

OF     INDEPENDENCE     OF     UKRAINE     ON     JANU- 
ARY 22 

Clifton. — St.  Mary's  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church,  73-81  Washington  Ave.,  will  celebrate 
the  51st  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
The  Ukraine  at  a  Mass  at  10  a.m.  next 
Wednesday. 

The  celebrant  Is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Orestes 
Iwaniuk,  archmandrlte  and  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Pacts  about  the  Ukraine  have  been  given 
by  Father  Iwaniuk,  as  follows: 

"In  the  central  part  of  Europe  Is  located  a 
beautiful  sunny  and  fertile  land  called  The 
Ukraine.  Geographically,  The  Ukraine  repre- 
sents an  area  of  over  250,000  square  miles. 
The  Ukrainian  ethnographical  territory 
stretches  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  in 
the  west  to  the  River  Don  and  the  foothills 
of  the  Caucasus  in  the  east.  In  the  west.  The 
Ukraine  borders  on  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland;  to  the  north  on 
Byelorussia;  to  the  east  on  Russia  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  In  the  south,  her 
long  and  well-developed  coast  on  the  Black 
Sea  gives  her  access  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Great  Ukraine  with  Its  capital  at  Kiev;  West- 
em  Ukraine  with  Its  capital  at  Lvov;  Car- 
patho-tTkralne  with  Its  capital  at  Uzhorod, 
and  Basarabla,  and  Bukovlna  with  its  capital 
at  Czemlvcy. 

"The  population  of  The  Ukraine  Is  over  55 
million,  of  whom  50  million  are  Greek  Or- 
thodox and  five  million,  Greek  Catholic.  The 
Ukraine  Is  one  of  Eurojje's  richest  and  Indus- 
trially most  developed  countries.  The  Ukraine, 
still  known  as  the  gralnery  of  Europe,  has  be- 
come the  breadbasket  and  sugarbowl  of  the 
Muscovite  empire. 

"In  1917,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Czarlst 
regime,  the  Ukrainians  who  for  centuries  had 
been  desperately  fighting  the  Russian  dom- 
ination over  their  country,  took  the  chance 
and  hoisted  their  banner  of  freedom.  They 
proceeded  to  form  a  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public. 

"On  Jan.  22,  1919,  all  the  Ukrainian  terri- 
tories Joined  together  and  proclaimed  a  free 
and  independent  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  But  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  government  in  Moscow  declared 
war  on  The  Ukraine,  and  the  superior  forcee 
of  the  Red  Army  Invaded  The  Ukraine  In 
1920. 

RUTHLESS    TERROR 

"The  years  of  the  new  Soviet  regime  in 
The  Ukraine  were  marked  by  ruthless  terror 
on  the  part  of  the  occupying  troops.  The 
purges  and  large-scale  deportations  were  con- 
ducted under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
highest  Communist  oflBclals.  They  schemed 
to  eliminate  the  Ukrainian  separation  and 
antl-Communlst  attitude  by  the  mass  killing 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  They  deliberately 
staged  the  famine  which  took  eight  million 
Ukrainian  lives  In  1932-33. 

"They  must  be  held  responsible  for  this 
terrible  genocide,  the  barbarous  destruction 
of  Ukrainian  learning,  science  and  religion, 
the  forced  collectivization,  the  persecutions 
of  millions  of  Innocent  and  peace-loving 
Ukrainian  workers,  peasants  and  intellec- 
tuals. 

"Both  Ukrainian  orthodox  and  Catholic 
churches  were  destroyed.  Metropolitans, 
bishops  and  clergy-priests  were  Imprisoned, 
subjected  to  forced  labor  or  killed. 

"A  country  with  a  distinct  culture  and 
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political  history.  The  Ukraine  has  developed 
under  strong  western  influences.  It  Is  not 
and  has  never  been  an  organic  part  of  Rus- 
sia, but  Is  conquered  land  whose  people  have 
been  subjected  to  a  government  Imposed  and 
controlled  by  Muscovite  rulers,  old  and  new. 

"During  the  last  world  war.  the  Ukrain- 
ians organized  the  Underground  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army  which  started  fighting  both 
the  Nazis  and  the  Bolsheviks  In  order  to 
regain  freedom  for  The  Ukraine.  Even  today, 
20  years  after  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the 
Ukrainian  people  are  still  fighting  agSlnst 
the  Moscow  troops  and  against  the  Soviet 
rulers. 

■The  emblem  of  the  Ukrainian  national 
state  is  the  Trident,  The  Ukrainian  national 
colors  are  blue  and  yellow.  On  Jan.  22,  the 
Ukrainian  people  In  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Germany,  Prance 
and  other  countries  will  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic." 


AIMED  TO  DISCREDIT 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  January  19, 
1969,  in  the  Herald-American  and  CaU- 
Enterprise,  a  semiweekly  newspaper 
serving  the  23d  District  of  CaUfornla, 
seems  to  have  touched  upon  the  focal 
point  In  the  controversy  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  J,  Hickel  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  I 
want  to  bring  this  discussion  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  column  follows: 

Current  Comment  :  Aimed  To  DiscREorr 
(By  Warren  Butler) 

There  is  a  despicable  campaign  in  progress 
to  discredit  Governor  Walter  J.  Hickel  of 
Alaska  as  he  prepares  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons of  President-elect  Nixon  to  take  ofBce 
as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States.  The  underhanded  character  of 
the  campaign  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  car- 
toon in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  which 
depicts  Governor  Hickel  smoking  and  tossing 
a  lighted  match  In  the  forest  as  the  well 
known  Smokey  Bear  looks  on.  Were  the 
cartoon  published  depleting  a  private  citizen 
not  Involved  In  any  public  position  It  would 
be  clearly  libelous  as  no  such  Incident  took 
place.  It  Is  pointedly  designed  to  hold  the 
man  up  to  personal  ridicule  and  public 
contempt. 

Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  Governor 
Hickel  already  held  a  public  office  and  faced 
the  Inquiry  of  the  United  States  Senate  prior 
to  a  vote  on  his  confirmation  to  the  new 
office  such  a  cartoon  would  not  be  a  privileged 
publication  and  no  newspaper  would  dare  to 
touch  it. 

development  advocate 

All  this  campaign  has  been  based  on  an 
alleged  remark  from  Hickel  that  there  has 
been  too  much  conservation  for  conserva- 
tion's sake.  The  fact  is  that  Hickel  has  been 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  development  of 
Alaska's  natural  resources  in  opposition  to 
those  who  want  to  keep  It  a  complete  wilder- 
ness. As  a  builder  by  experience  he  knows 
what  development  can  do  for  people  in  giv- 
ing them  employment  and  strengthening  the 
country  economically. 

His  views  have  made  him  the  target  of  a 
strange  political  combination.  One  is  the  so- 
called  New  Left  which  supjjosedly  champions 
the  cause  of  the  little  people  with  small  In- 
comes. The  other  group,  while  they  call  thsm- 
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aelves  conaervatlorlsta.  are  more  accurately 
described  aa  presei  vatlonists  and  they  con- 
sist moatly  of  the  rich  and  super  rich  In- 
dividuals. They  ard  laughingly  described  by 
many  people  aa  this  "deep  breathers". 

GOOD    PROTESTORS 

These  are  the  p<iople  who  regularly  shout 
protests  about  water  conservaUon  projects 
regardleae  of  whether  anyone  needs  the  water 
or  not.  They  partlctilarly  oppose  hydroelectric 
power  projects  regardless  of  the  benefits  to 
people  generally  tlat  are  Involved.  They  say 
that  atomic  powei  should  be  developed  In- 
stead and  then  tliey  oppose  the  sites  pro- 
posed to  be  used    'or  atomic  reactors. 

Hlckel  has  been  a  target  of  attack  by  these 
people  because  he  [favors  development  of  the 
gigantic  north  slot*  of  Alaska  which  Is  the 
center  of  a  conci  ntratlon  of  some  of  the 
richest  natural  r*ources  In  the  world  In- 
cluding vast  oil  depoeiU.  The  area  Is  now 
devoted  mainly  to  hunting  by  Eskimos  and 
white  men  rich  er  ough  to  do  their  hunting 
by  airplanes  at  aii  estimated  cost  of  $2500 
per  polar  bear. 

One  can  have  ( onslderable  sympathy  for 
the  Eskimos  who  have  had  this  area  to  hunt 
In  for  centuries.  Hut  the  needs  of  the  vast 
population  of  this  planet  in  our  times  hardly 
Justifies   this   klnc    of   preservation. 

REAL    CONSERVATION 

Genuine  conservation  makes  sense.  It  was 
a  great  advance  In  this  country  when  the 
laws  were  so  designed  as  to  make  it  worth- 
while to  replace  forests  with  new  growth 
and  the  policy  is  beginning  to  pay  off  eco- 
nomically. We  ara  making  much  progress  In 
providing  for  restaratlon  of  land  after  strip 
mining.  We  have  ( »  big  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram, not  to  return  It.  to  a  state  of  nature 
but  to  make  properly  feasible  Its  conUnued 
use  to  produce  fo:'  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  ve-y  great  problems  of  our 
economy  is  to  de-elop  oil  resources  in  this 
country  to  f  urnisl  \  employment  to  American 
citlzeiw  and  to  ke  sp  vast  Imports  ( that  could 
upset  our  econony)  within  reasonable  lim- 
its. Making  these  oil  resources  available  also 
gives  us  reassurai  ce  In  case  we  are  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  as  i  ny  modern  war  floats  on  a 
sea  of  oil. 

Natural  resotuc  e  development  here  In  the 
west  is  of  special  Importance  as  without  it 
we  can  have  little  additional  development 
and  what  civilisation  we  do  have  could 
wither  and  die  away. 

Of  course  we  w  int  to  curb  pollution  of  air 
and  water  and  nd  sensible  person  loves  beer 
can  litter.  But  to  have  the  good  life  it  U  es- 
sential that  we  develop  our  resources  in  a 
sensible  manner.  And  the  recreation  that 
nature's  bounty  makes  possible  should  be  en- 
Joyed  by  all,  not  Just  a  few  rich  men.  In- 
stead of  permitting  a  few  people  to  flsh  in 
the  wUderness  'fb  need  the  modern  flsh 
hatcheries  that  p  ermlt  millions  to  enjoy  this 
sport.  The  needi  of  people  must  be  met. 
Otherwise  we  ar(   Just  kidding  ourselves. 

Let's  give  the  n  ew  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  chance    to   prove   himself. 


UKRAINIAN 
MARKS  0 


I^ATIONAL     REPUBLIC 
:ST  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF  NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23,  1969 


Mr.  KLEPPi: 
tary  invasion 
oslovakia    by 
Soviet  Union 
stained  chaptei 
ing    record    of 
against   the 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  mill- 
^nd  occupation  of  Czech- 
military    forces    of    the 
ijepresents  another  blood- 
in  the  long  and  continu- 
Communist    aggression 
fdrces  of  freedom   every - 
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where.  As  we  reflect  upon  the  present 
plight  of  Czechoslovakia,  I  believe  it  is 
especially  appropriate  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  again  the  ordeal  of 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  Soviet  oppression  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  They  will  not  rest 
until  they  have  regained  their  freedom. 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
following  letter  which  I  received  from 
Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky  of  Steele,  N.  Dak., 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  branch  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.: 

January  22nd  will  mark  the  5l8t  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
Golden  Anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands  were  united 
into  one  independent  and  sovereign  state  of 
Ukrainian  Nation.  The  Independence  of 
Ukraine  was  proclaimed  In  Kiev,  the  capitol 
of  Ukraine  on  January  22nd  1918  and  the 
Act  of  Union  took  place  one  year  later,  on 
January  22nd  1919,  also  In  Kiev. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
recognized  by  a  number  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments including  that  of  Soviet  Russia.  The 
latter,  however,  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  recognition,  declared  war  and  began  a 
large  scale  invasion  of  Ukraine.  For  almost 
31^  years  the  Ukrainian  people  waged  a  gal- 
lant struggle  in  defense  of  their  country, 
alone  and  imalded.  The  free  Ukraine  was  sub- 
dued to  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialistic Republic. 

The  freedom  loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  acepted  the  Soviet-Russian  domination 
and  have  been  fighting  for  the  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  their  independence  by  all  means 
accessible  to  them  for  the  past  50  years. 

During  World  War  H  the  Ukrainian  people 
organized  a  powerful  underground  resistance 
movement  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Partisan 
Army  (UPA)  which  fought  not  only  against 
the  Nazi  regime  but  against  the  Soviets  as 
well.  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  unleased  a 
bloody  persecution  and  reprisals  against  the 
Ukrainian  people  In  the  late  1940's.  Relent- 
less and  harsh  persecution  of  the  Ukrainians 
continued  after  the  death  of  Stalin  and 
after  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev  from  the  top 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin.  The  Brezhnev- 
Kosygln  leadership  Is  bent  on  keeping  the 
Soviet-Russian  Empire  intact  by  persecution 
and  deportation  of  Ukrainian  youth  and 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals.  Over  200  young 
Ukrainian  University  professors,  poets, 
writers.  scientUts,  lawyers,  literary  critics 
and  radio-TV  commentators  were  arrested 
recently  on  charges  of  antl-Sovlet  propa- 
ganda. Recently  the  International  and  U.S. 
Press  has  been  providing  a  vast  amount  of 
documentation  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Ukrainian  culture. 

Briefly  the  Kremlin  rule  in  Ukraine  can 
be  described  as  follows:  Exploitation  of 
Ukraine's  economic  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  Moscow  and  Its  imperialistic  ventures  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  American.  Genocide 
and  systematic  deportation  of  Ukrainians  to 
central  Asia.  Arrest  and  trials  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  defending  freedom  of  their  country. 
Terror  and  assassination  of  Ukrainian  leaders 
outside  the  Ukraine.  Persecution  of  all  re- 
ligions In  Ukraine.  Enforced  Russlflcatlon, 
aiming  at  the  cultural  and  linguistic  gen- 
ocide of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

All  the  available  evidence  of  the  western 
observers  shows  that  the  ever-increasing 
tempo  of  repression  has  failed  to  intimidate 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  Russian  leader- 
ship m  the  Kremlin  feared  that  Ukraine 
would  actively  support  the  liberal  movement 
of  their  satellite  country  of  Czechoslovaltla. 
Since  the  Kremlin  leaders  were  convinced 
the  liberal  ideas  of  Czechoslovakia  would 
help  the  Ukrainian  liberals  and  other  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  have  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  USSR  by  enacting  the  "Captive 
NaUons  Week  Resolution"  in  July  1959 

The  Ukrainian-American  community  in 
our  state  and  in  the  whole  United  States  wi.i 
observe  the  forthcoming  flfty-fljst  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukrainian  Independence  and  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union  in 
fitting  and  solemn  celebration. 

Therefore,  since  it  is  almost  75  years  that 
Ukrainians  came  to  our  state  and  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  its  development, 
we  kindly  request  that  you  attend  the  cere- 
monies in  commemoration  of  this  anniver- 
sary and  make  your  statement  on  that  day. 
This  anniversary  provides  an  appropriate 
occasion  not  only  for  the  U.S.  Government 
and  American  people  but  the  free  world  lo 
demonstrate  their  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  the  aspiration  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation for  the  favorable  response  in  the  past 
on  this  and  other  matters  and  we  hope  you 
will  continue  to  help  the  Ukrainian  Nation. 


THE  NUKES  ARE  IN  HOT  WATER 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Jan- 
uary 20  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated,  there 
appeared  an  article  which,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  conservationist,  described 
the  Impact  that  nuclear  powerplants 
have  on  surroimding  bodies  of  water  and 
the  animal  said  plant  life  therein. 

Although  one  does  not  have  to  agree 
with  everything  the  author  asserts  and 
implies,  I  think  it  is  of  value  because  it 
is  well  written  and  is  indicative  of  the 
growing  body  of  literature  dealing  with 
man  and  his  envirormient  and  natural 
resources. 

In  short,  it  is  a  focus  for  both  utility 
executives  and  conservationists  to  besin 
a  rational  discussion  of  what  might  be  a 
tremendous  problem  in  the  future. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  article  Inserted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nukes  Are  in  Hot  Water 
(Note.— Utility  companies  are   going  :'ull 
steam  ahead  on  the  construction  of  nuclear 
plants,  but  the  threat  of  thermal  pollution 
may  force  a  cooUng-off  period.) 

(By  Robert  H.  Boyle) 
What  literally  may  become  the  "hottest" 
conservation  fight  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
has  begun.  The  fight  is  over  nuclear  power 
plants  and  the  damage  they  can  infilct  on 
the  natural  environment.  The  opponents  are 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  utilities 
versus  aroused  fishermen,  sailors,  swimmers, 
homeowners  and  a  growing  number  of  scien- 
tists. More  than  100  nuclear  plants  are  on 
the  drawing  boards,  and  before  the  fight  (or 
war,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  term)  Is  over. 
almost  every  major  lake  and  river  and 
stretches  of  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts 
are  likely  to  become  battlegrounds. 

There  are  several  objections  to  nucle.ir 
plants,  but  the  Immediate  uproar  is  over 
thermal  pollution  caused  by  hot-water  dif- 
charges  from  the  plants.  In  order  to  compete 
economically  with  so-called  fossil-fueled 
plants,  which  are  fired  by  coal,  oil  or  gas.  nu- 
clear plants  must  be  of  much  larger  capacity. 
Despite  their  size,  they  are  not  as  efficient  as 
fossU-fueled  plants  in  utlUzlng  the  ste.im 
heat  produced,  and  they  thus  require  enor- 
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mous  amounts  of  water  to  cool  the  waste 
heat.  In  consequence,  the  plants  are  being 
built  next  to  natural  bodies  of  water,  thus 
assuring  a  continuous  fiow.  The  water  is 
passed  through  a  condenser  where  It  becomes 
anywhere  from  11°  to  25°  Fahrenheit  hotter 
from  absorbing  the  waste  heat,  and  It  Is  then 
shot  back  into  the  body  of  water  from  which 
it  came.  A  one-mlllion-kllowatt  nuclear 
plant,  typical  of  those  being  planned,  re- 
quires 850,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute  for 
cooling,  and  In  the  course  of  a  day  this 
means  that  almost  1.2  billion  gallons  of  water 
will  be  drawn  in,  heated  and  spewed  out 
again.  That  is  quite  a  lot  of  water.  To  give  an 
idea,  a  nuclear  plant  only  half  the  size  now 
being  built  at  Vernon.  Vt.  will  use  more  than 
half  the  minimal  fiow  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  With  nuclear  plants  proliferating, 
estimates  are  that  by  1980  the  power  industry 
will  require  one-sixth  of  the  total  freshwater 
flow  from  the  entire  U.S.  landmass  for  cool- 
ing. If  one  sets  aside  high  spring  flows,  the 
Industry  will  be  using  about  one-half  the 
flow  during  the  other  three  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Thermal  pollution  from  a  single  nuclear 
plant  can  do  all  sorts  of  damage  to  the 
receiving  waters.  For  instance,  thermal  pol- 
lution decreases  the  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
tent. Increases  the  toxicity  of  pollutants, 
makes  water  turbid  (which  prevents  ade- 
quate sunlight  penetration),  spurs  the 
growth  of  noxious  blue-green  algae  (the 
stink  of  It  Uterally  can  peel  the  paint  off 
nearby  houses) ,  increases  the  metabolic  rates 
of  flsh  and  other  organisms,  changes  their 
behavior  or  Interferes  with  their  reproductive 
cycles,  and  often  kills  them  outright. 

Every  species  has  Its  own  fatal  tempera- 
ture, and  flsh  which  are  virtually  unable  to 
regulate  their  body  heat,  live  within  rela- 
tively narrow  temperature  spans  as  com- 
pared to  man  or  other  mammals.  Even  if  a 
fish  is  able  to  survive  in  water  a  few  degrees 
below  the  lethal  temperature,  it  may  not  be 
able  to  thrive  because  its  functions  are  im- 
paired. In  addition  to  the  dangers  posed  by 
the  hot-water  discharge,  there  are  other 
problems.  Small  fish  or  eggs  or  other  or- 
ganisms can  be  sucked  up  the  intake  pipe 
and  given  a  fast  trip  through  a  condenser, 
where  they  are  cooked  or  battered  to  death. 
According  to  a  study  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Ml- 
hurksy  of  the  Chesapeake  Biological  Lab- 
oratory, up  to  95%  of  the  organisms  that 
passed  through  a  power  plant  on  the  Patux- 
ent  estuary  In  Maryland  died.  A  plant  near 
a  fish  spawning  or  nursery  ground  could  be 
deadly.  Moreover.  In  order  to  keep  the  pipes 
and  condensers  from  becoming  fouled  by 
barnacles  and  mussels,  plant  personnel  pe- 
riodically clean  them  out  with  acids,  de- 
tergents or  chemicals  such  as  chlorine.  These 
powerful  biocidea  are  then  fiushed  into  the 
receiving  waters.  In  salt  or  brackish  water, 
heavy  metals  corroded  from  the  condenser 
are  a  problem.  Copper  concentrations  can 
turn  shellfish  green  and  make  them  unfit  for 
consumption. 

GUen  the  nature,  threat  and  extent  of 
thermal  pollution,  one  might  expect  that  the 
appropriate  state  or  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  water  quality  or  wildlife  would 
be  attempting  to  cope  with  the  problem  by 
Insisting  that  all  nuclear  plants  be  provided 
with  cooling  devices  (to  simplify,  a  closed- 
circuit  system  similar  to  an  automobile  ra- 
diator would  suffice)  that  would  offer  no 
thermal,  physical  or  chemical  damage  to 
aquatic  life. 

But  for  the  most  part,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior cannot  even  attempt  to  take  any  action 
until  after  a  plant  has  been  built,  damage 
Inflicted  and  a  protest  moimted.  In  an  effort 
to  remedy  this,  the  FWPCA  Is  now  In  the 
midst  of  a  bureaucratic  wrangle  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  licenses 
all  nuclear  plants.  The  FWPCA  wants  the 
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AEC  to  deal  with  thermal  poUutlon  during 
licensing  hearings,  but  the  AEC  absolutely 
refuses  to  do  this  on  the  grounds  that  It  lacks 
statutory  Jurisdiction.  The  AEC  maintains 
that    it    has    Jurisdiction    over    radiological 
hazards   only,    and   If    fish    are   dying    from 
thermal  pollution  or  if  a  river  or  bay  is  rank 
from  algal  blooms  caused  by  hot  water,  well, 
it  Is  Just  too  bad,  but  there  Is  nothing  the 
commission  can  do.  This  attitude  has  seemed 
unreasonable    to    many    persons,    including 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  whose  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  thermal  pollution. 
But  the  AEC  Is  a  power  unto  Itself  and  not 
about  to  be  moved.  Indeed,  it  has  ijeen  said 
that  although  Glenn  Seaborg,  the  chairman 
of  the  AEC,  won  a  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry 
for  finding  that  the  impact  of  neutrons  on 
uranium  produces  plutonlum,  he  has  yet  to 
discover  hot  water.  Alleged  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tion  aside,   the  AEC   apparently   is  not  in- 
terested in  preventing  thermal  poUutlon  be- 
cause. In  the  words  of  Harold  Price,  Its  direc- 
tor of  regulations,  this  "would  Impose  a  bur- 
den on  the  nuclear  that  Is  not  Imposed  on 
the  conventional  power  plants."  Since  Price's 
statement,   the  Federal  Power   Commission, 
which    has    the    say-so    over    fossil-fueled 
plants,  has  taken  thermal  pollution  Into  ac- 
coiuit,    but   the   AEC   attitude    remains   the 
same.  If  the  AEC  seems  strangely  solicitous 
of  the  financial  Investment  that  power  com- 
panies would  have  to  make   (about  5'^;    to 
10%  of  total  construction  cost)  to  stop  nu- 
clear   plante   from    frying    flsh    or    cooking 
waterways  wholesale.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
for   years   the   commission   has   served  as   a 
training  ground  for  utility  personnel. 

The  power  companies  themselves  usually 
refuse  to  recognize  that  thermal  pollution 
exists.  In  fact,  the  very  term  thermal  pollu- 
tion is  avoided  these  days  by  power  officials. 
who  use  instead  more  benign  terminology, 
such  as  "thermal  addition"  or  "thermal  en- 
richment." As  McGregor  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany, which  is  planning  two  reactors  on  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  told  the  Muskie  subcommittee 
with  some  heat  (if  that  Is  the  word)  :  "The 
term  thermal  poUutlon"  Is  so  misleading 
and  so  injurious  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  that,  for  the  good  of  the 
country  and  the  public,  it  should  be  dis- 
carded. A  better,  more  meaningful  and  fairer 
term  would  be  'thermal  effect.'  " 

On  other  occasions,  power  officials  have 
denied  that  thermal  effect/addition/enrich- 
ment/pollution  defile  waterways.  This  was 
the  case  with  Melvin  D.  Engle,  chief  mechan- 
ical engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Power  & 
Light  Company,  who  wrote  an  article,  Con- 
densing Water — How  Does  It  Affect  the 
River?,  which  appeared  in  the  January  1961 
Issue  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  gist  of 
the  article,  which  dealt  with  the  company's 
Martins  Creek  plant,  a  large,  coal-flred  plant 
on  the  Delaware  River,  was  that  "power 
plants  are  good  neighbors,"  because  a  study 
conducted  for  the  company  by  the  Lehigh 
University  Institute  of  Research  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Trembley  revealed  "no 
harmful  effects  to  flsh  or  plant  Ufe."  A  copy 
of  this  article  was  submitted  to  the  Muskie 
subcommittee  last  year  by  Tor  Kolflat,  a 
partner  In  Sargent  &  Lundy,  a  Chicago  engi- 
neering firm  which  has  designed  many  of  the 
nation's  private  utility  plants,  after  he  tes- 
tified to  substantiate  a  point  about  the  Dela- 
ware. What  Kolflat  did  not  produce,  as  was 
later  made  evident  by  Professor  Frank  Parker 
of  VanderbUt  University,  was  anothe-  article 
in  the  May  1961  Issue  of  Afec/ionfco/  Engi- 
neering, by  the  Lehigh  scientists  involved  In 
the  Martins  Creek  study.  They  charged  Engle 
with  misstatements  that  "contradict  re- 
search flndlngs  as  reported  to  the  company, 
or  which  present  'facts'  not  established  by 
the  research,  or  which  are  misleading  be- 
cause of  omission  or  distortion  of  parts  of 
the  data."  For  Instance,  Engle  wrote  there 
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were  "no  flsh  kills"  from  the  hot  water  dis- 
charged, but  the  Lehigh  scientists  pointed 
out,  "This  contradicts  the  research  findings 
of  flsh  kills  In  the  heated  water  the  river  as 
well  as  In  the  effiuent  canal,  as  given  in  three 
different  progress  reports.  These  reports  In- 
cluded direct  observations  of  fish  in  the 
river  actually  seen  dying  with  symptoms 
known  to  be  associated  with  heat  death. " 

Given  the  intransigence  of  the  AEC  and 
the  utilities  which  the  commission  is  -sup- 
posed to  police  in  the  public  interest,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  opponents  of  thermal  pol- 
lution have  become  angry.  One  of  the  fiercest 
battles  has  been  fought  in  the  northwest. 
where  six  nuclear  plants  are  planned  for  the 
Columbia  River,  the  first  a  one-mllllon- 
kUowatt  nuke  to  be  built  by  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  at  Rainier,  Oreg  .  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  where  the  fishing  is 
still  good.  Originally,  the  Columbia  was  a 
surging  cold-water  river,  but  in  the  past  30 
years  it  has  become  a  quiet  staircase  of 
dammed  warmwater  lagoons. 

To  many  fishermen,  the  nuclear  plant  at 
Rainier  promised  to  be  the  straw  that  would 
break  the  Columbia's  back.  The  Washington 
State  Sportsmen's  Council  immediately 
launched  a  program  of  resistance  to  the 
nuke.  Last  spring  when  E.  C.  itschner,  a  vice- 
president  of  Portland  General  Electric,  said 
that  the  hot  water  discharged  from  the  nu- 
clear plant  would  raise  the  river  temperature 
only  three-tenths  of  IV  L.  H.  Mabbott.  then 
president  of  the  council,  branded  the  state- 
ment "a  fairy  tale."  Mabbott  pointed  out 
that  the  plant  would  be  on  a  tidal  stretch  of 
the  Columbia,  and  instead  of  moving  down 
and  out  the  hot  water  would  slosh  back  and 
forth,  putting  a  thermal  plug  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

In  September,  Dr.  Richard  W  Van  Drlel. 
the  new  president  of  the  Washington  State 
Sportsmen's  Council,  denounced  Portland 
General  Electric  for  issuing  bids  for  con- 
struction of  the  Rainier  plant  "without  per- 
mit or  license  of  any  kind  or  plans  for  the 
protection  of  aquatic  resources"  Dr.  Van 
Drlel  noted.  "The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  the  plans  are  for  disposition  of  the  heat 
from  these  huge  plants  before  licenses  are 
issued  and  before  financial  commitments  are 
made." 

Three  months  ago  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric announced  It  would  install  a  cooling  sys- 
tem at  its  Rainier  plant.  Says  Dr.  Van  Drlel: 
"Were  not  relaxing  one  bit.  We've  still  got 
to  be  on  guard.  We  won't  let  the  pressure 
off." 

Three  thousand  miles  to  the  east  a  savage 
fight  rages  over  nuclear  plants  not  far  from 
New  York  City.  Despite  localized  heavy  loads 
of  organic  pollution,,  many  northeastern  riv- 
ers and  estuaries  still  support  Immense 
stocks  of  fish.  Knock  out  one  or  two  key  estu- 
aries and  goodby  fish.  For  instance,  the 
striped  bass  spawned  in  the  Hudson  River 
eventuaUy  spend  part  of  their  adult  lives  on 
the  north  Jersey  coast  down  to  Barnegat  Bay 
and  In  Long  Island  Sound,  administered  by 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
Thus,  nuclear  plants  on  the  Hudson,  the  Jer- 
sey shore  or  one  either  side  of  the  Sound 
may  Imperil  bass,  the  most  sought-after 
fish  In  the  region,  and  as  of  now  unchecked 
nukes  are  in  operation  or  under  considera- 
tion in  all  three  areas. 

The  Hudson,  the  basic  source  of  supply,  is 
the  most  endangered,  and  It  offers  the  classic 
case  in  nuclear  fish  kills  to  prove  the  point. 
In  the  fall  of  1962  a  relatively  tiny  nuclear 
plant  (265,000  kilowatts)  began  operation  at 
Indian  Point,  a  former  park,  on  the  river  40 
miles  above  the  Battery.  This  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  plant  fronts  on  Important 
grounds  for  both  young  stripers  hatched  up- 
river  and  for  mature  bass  that  migrate  from 
the  coast  to  spend  the  winter  before  spawn- 
ing In  the  spring.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  operation,  the  Indian  Point  Plant  killed 
tons  upon  tons  of  fish. 
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Although  an  attome  r  for  Con  Ed  later  ad- 
mitted to  a  congressloi  al  committee  investi- 
gating the  kill  that  "tlie  Indian  Point  thing 
was  bad.  there  la  no  qjestion  about  It,"  the 
company  wa«  not  requl  red  to  pay  any  Indem- 
nity—the standard  nn|  for  a  private  citizen 
Is  $27  50  or  more  for  ealch  fish— and  soon  ap- 
plied to  the  AEC  lor  a  license  to  build  a 
larger  plant  next  door  \o  the  first.  This  plant 
win  be  completed  nexti  year,  and  a  third  one 
next  to  the  others  Is  soheduled  lor  operation 
in  1971  When  all  thr^e  \inlts  are  In  opera- 
tion, they  win  shoot  bfck  2  1  million  gallons 
of  water  a  minute  Into  the  Hudson  at  a  tem- 
perature 16.40  hotter  than  the  river.  Con 
Ed  also  has  plans  lot  a  fourth  unit  near 
Indian  Point,  and  last  spring  the  company 
announced  It  was  gol^g  to  put  more  nukes 
at  unspoiled  Montrose  {Point  two  miles  south 
of  Indian  Point.  This  teame  as  a  surprise  to 
the  Catholic  Kolplng  feoclety,  which  owns  a 
52-acre  estate  there  arid  had  no  Idea  of  sell- 
ing even  though  the  cbn  Ed  blueprint  called 
lor  this  land  to  servi  as  the  heart  of  the 
project  It  probably  a^so  came  as  a  surprise 
to  Chairman  Charlei*  Luce,  who,  only  a 
month  earlier,  had  written  a  stockholder  that 
Con  Ed  could  not  pu«  another  nuke  on  the 
river  because  It  would  "heat  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  too  much^  The  Kolplng  Society 
has  alnce  /eiused  offer*  from  Con  Ed  to  pack 
up  and  g?t.  out,  and  don  Ed  has  threatened 
to  Institute  condemnaitlon  proceedings. 

Besides  Indian  and  Idontroee  Points,  other 
nukes  are  rumored  fOr  this  stretch  of  the 
Hudson,  which  would  boost  the  total  num- 
ber to  eight  or  nine,  eatlly  the  greatest  single 
concentration  of  planis  m  the  world. 

When  directors  of  tie  Hudson  River  Fish- 
ermen's Association  if  et  with  Con  Ed  offi- 
cials last  May  to  polit  out  that  hot-water 
discharges  from  prot>o8ed  nuclear  plants 
would  violate  state  standards  for  tidal  salt- 
water Arthur  Pearsont  a  senior  engineer  for 
Con  Ed,  said  that  th4  utility  was  going  to 
get  the  state  to  classify  the  lower  Hudson 
as  a  freshwater  stteai*.  This  was  apparency 
too  much  even  for  state  ofllclals,  who  now 
are  simply  trying  toj  rejlgger  temperature 
standards  to  benefit  HU  the  utilities. 

Long  Island  Sound' U  also  In  lor  a  raab 
of  plants.  The  United  piumlnatlng  Company 
of  Bridgeport  has  a  pl^nt  at  Millstone  Point, 
Conn,  that  will  beglil  operation  in  a  year, 
while  the  Connecticut  Yankee  nuke  at  Had- 
dam  Neck.  20  mUes  up  the  Connecticut  River 
from  the  Sound,  hasl  been  operating  since 
1967  Last  Aug.  8.  The  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press  reported  that  a  party  of  canoeists  go- 
InK  down  the  Connecticut  had  taken  temper- 
atures of  97°  near  thelplant  whUe  1.000  yards 
upstream   the   water  jtemperature   was  only 

72° 

The  United  Illumliatlng  Company  plans 
a  huge  nuke  in  Wektport.  Conn,  on  wild 
Cockenoe  Uland,  a  short  distance  offshore 
from  the  Weetport  town  beach  and  the  larg- 
est public  beach  in  Norwalk.  United  Illu- 
mlnatlng  does  not  evfcn  serve  the  Westport- 
Norwalk  area,  and  <he  company  was  not 
very  lUumlnatlng  ab4>ut  purchasing  the  Is- 
land keeping  Its  ownership  secret  for  more 
than  a  year.  PubUc  outcry  has  Induced  Stete 
Representative  Edwlni  Green  of  Westport  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  th*  state  assembly,  which. 
If  passed  will  amen*  the  present  law  and 
give  a  town's  power  of  condemnation  pri- 
ority over  a  utlUtt  company's  right  of 
eminent  domain.       1 

On  the  other  sldi  of  the  Sound.  Long 
Island  Ughtlng  Conipany  Is  planning  two 
nukes  at  ShorehamJ  and  the  company  is 
also  seeking  to  acqulje  a  site  on  Uoyd  Neck, 
where  a  local  organlziilon.  the  Uoyd  Harbor 
Study  Group,  composed  largely  of  energetic 
housewives,  is  ready  to  do  battle.  On  the 
western  end  of  the  ^und.  Con  Edison  re- 
cenUy  acquired  David's  Island  from  the  city 
of  New  Rochelle.  Poiir  one-mlUlon-kllowatt 
reactors  are  to  go  there  with  no  cooUng 
devices,  because,  as  i  Con  Ed  executive  er- 
roneously says,  "thel  water  in  Long  Island 
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Sound  is  changed  dally  by  tides."  The  city 
fathers  are  Immensely  proud  of  the  deal  be- 
cause of  the  tax  revenues  they  claim  New 
Rochelle  will  reap,  but  opposition  has  de- 
veloped In  the  form  of  two  new  organiza- 
tions. Citizens  for  a  Second  Look  and  the 
Long  Island  Sound  Association,  which  Dom 
Plrone,  who  fishes  for  striped  bass  In  both 
the  Hudson  and  the  Sound,  helped  to  orga- 
nize. The  Long  Wand  Sound  Association  is 
not  only  attempting  to  coordinate  all  nu- 
clear opposition  on  the  Sound  but  has  joined 
forces  with  the  Hudson  River  Fishermen's 
Association  and  other  groups  outside  the 
area,  including  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
Save  Cayuga  Lake  in  upstate  New  York. 

The  Cayuga  Lake  fight  la  interesting  be- 
cause It  pits  a  utility,  the  New  York  State 
Electric  and  Gas  Corporation,  not  against 
housewives,  however  energetic  they  may  be, 
but  against  a  bristling  platoon  of  Cornell 
faculty.  The  controversy  started  last  winter 
when  a  local  paper  reported  that  the  utility 
company  was  planning  to  put  a  nuke  to  be 
called  the  Bell  Station  on  the  east  shore  of 
Cayuga,  16  miles  north  of  Ithaca.  The  Bell 
Station  was  to  be  an  830,000-kllowatt  plant, 
and  to  cool  the  condenser,  the  plant  would 
Uke  In  and  shoot  back  750  million  gallons 
of  water  a  day  25°  hotter  than  the  bottom 
temperature  of  the  lake.  Dean  Arnold,  a 
research  fellow  In  biology  at  Cornell,  called 
the  company  to  ask  for  more  information, 
and  he  wm  told.  "We  are  not  In  the  habit 
of  discussing  our  plans  with  the  public." 
That  was  enough  to  fuel  Indignation  at 
Cornell. 

The  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  Cayuga 
was  formed  and  responded  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Most  Importantly  perhaps,  it  had   17 
Cornell  sclentUts,  led  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Eipper, 
prepare  a  paper  to  state  the  case  against  the 
plant.    The    paper,    "Thermal    Pollution    of 
Cayuga  Lake  by  a  Proposed   Power  Plant," 
points  out  that  Cayuga,  like  the  other  four 
Finger  Lakes.  Is  very  deep  and  cold.  Prom 
top   to   bottom,   it   Is   stratified   Into   warm 
and    cold    layers    during    the    summer    and 
mixes  throughout  the  winter  when  it  turns 
over.  During  the  turnover,  dissolved  oxygen 
In  the  upper  layer  Is  Imparted  to  the  colder 
bottom     layer.     lUid     the    bottom-dwelling 
species,  such  as  lake  trout,  are  able  to  live 
only  because  of  this  once-a-year  replenish- 
ment  of   oxygen.   The   Bell    nuke,    however, 
would  draw  cold  water  from  100  feet  below 
lake  level,  heat  It  and  then  discharge  It  at 
the  surface.  This  would  be  ecologically  dis- 
astrous to  the  life  forms  naturally  acclimated 
to  Cayuga.  For  one.  It  would  upset  the  oxy- 
gen  mixing    cycle   so   that   the   lake   trout 
would  be  hard  put  to  survive,  and  for  an- 
other It  probably  would  turn  Cayuga  into 
a  floating  salad  bowl  of  weeds  and  algae.  In 
sucking  up  water  from  near  the  bottom,  the 
plant  would  Ingest  nutrients  that  are  inert 
from  lack  of  sunUght.  But  spewed  out  and 
released  into  the  upper  layers,  these  nutri- 
ents— nitrates    and    phosphates — would    be- 
come   active    fertilizers    for    plant    growth. 
Fotir  towns  use  the  lake  for  drinking  water, 
and  blue-green  algae,  which  imparts  a  dis- 
gusting taste  to  water,  could  only  be  elimi- 
nated at  great  cost.  If  need  be,  the  commit- 
tee Is  preparing  to  go  to  court  to  stop  the 
utility  from  foxUlng  the  lake. 

Any  court  case  brought  In  New  York  State 
to  prevent  a  utlUty  from  thermally  polluting 
waters  Is  likely  to  prompt  the  state  Itself 
to  appear  on  the  side  of  the  polluter.  The 
present  state  administration  Is  nuclear 
happy,  more  so  than  any  other  state  In  the 
Union.  A  resident  of  Washington  State  who 
objects  to  thermal  pollution  only  has  to 
do  battle  against  a  weak  state  water-pollu- 
tion agency  and  the  AEC,  but  a  New  Yorker 
Is  forced  to  fight  both  the  AEC  and  the 
State  Atomic  and  Space  Development  Au- 
thority, a  newly  created  bureaucracy  that 
has  so  much  muscle  It  makes  the  AEC  look 
Uke  a  97-pound   weakling.  This   authority 
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came  Into  powerful  existence  last  May  when 
Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  a  firm  be- 
liever m  nukes  for  reasons  not  yet  clear, 
pushed  a  bill  through  the  closing  session  of 
the  state  legUlature.  The  governor  Is  an 
overwhelming  figure  in  the  state,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  but  because  he  Is  the 
major  contributor  to  state  election  cam- 
paigns, and  he  underwrites  Individual  candi- 
dates as  well.  When  Rockefeller  says  a  bill 
is  a  must,  he  gets  a  quick  response.  No  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  on  the  bill;  indeed.  It 
was  Just  about  impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
find  a  copy.  The  bill  went  through  In  rec- 
ord time;  some  legislators  have  since  pri- 
vately admitted  that  they  did  not  even 
bother  to  read  Its  provisions.  Briefly,  the 
bill  gives  the  atomic  authority  Immense  pow- 
ers and  specifically  charges  It  with  "the 
maximum  development  and  use  of  atomic 
energy.  .  .  "  It  is  to  have  enormous  sums  of 
money  at  Its  command  to  subsidize  both 
public  and  private  plants.  It  has  the  power 
to  condemn  any  lands  In  the  state.  More- 
over, the  authority  is  not  subject  to  any  of 
the  state  public  service  or  conservation  laws. 
In  the  language  of  the  bill,  all  such  laws 
are  "deemed  to  be  superseded,"  and  should 
any  provision  of  these  laws  seem  to  be  In 
conflict  with  the  authority  this  provUlon 
shall  be  "deemed  to  be  superseded,  modified 
or   repealed   as   the   case   may   require." 

Aa  a  result  of  the  power  industry's  refusal 
to  recognize  thermal  pollution,  a  number  of 
persons  who  were  originally  willing  to  live 
with  nuclear  power  have  begun  to  raise  other 
questions.   And   with   good   reason.  For  In- 
stance. David  LlUenthal,  the  first  chairman 
of  the  AEC.  expressed  grave  reservations  In 
his  book.  Change,  Hope,  and  the  Bomb,  about 
the    potential    hazards    posed    by    nuclear 
plants.  Then  there  U  the  Scientists'  Insti- 
tute for  PubUc  Information,  which  has  shown 
serious    concern   for   Insufllcient    safeguards 
and  the  emission  of  pollutants  during  normal 
plant  operation.  SIPI's  membership  includes 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  respected 
names  in  scieruse.  The  purpose  of  SIPI,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Manhattan,  Is  to  pro- 
vide scientific  Information  to  the  lay  citizen 
who  Is  interested  In  nuclear  energy  and  en- 
vlronmenUl  contamination.  SIPI  publishes 
a   magazine,    ScientUt    arid    Citizen,   where 
articles  have  dealt  with  the  release  of  vari- 
ous radioactive  pollutants  such  as  Krypton 
85  and  Iodine  131  from  nuclear  plants,  and 
the  effect  such  emissions  may  have,  say,  on 
the  human  body.  Indeed,  the  whole  fright- 
ening problem  posed   by  nuclear  plants  is 
succinctly   dealt   with   In  a   new  book.   The 
Careless  Atom,  by  Sheldon  Novlck,  associate 
editor  of  Scientist  and  Citizen.  Last  Septem- 
ber, several  members  of  SIPI,  Including  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at  Washing- 
ton University,  appeared  at  a  conference  at 
Stratton   Mountain.   Vt.,   sponsored   by   the 
Conservation  Society  of  Southern  Vermont, 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  power  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  state  and 
local  agencies  sent  representatives  to  speak 
at  this  dispassionate,  coolly  clinical  fortifli. 
but  the  AEC.  wtiich  had  been  invited  to  at- 
tend, refused. 

All  the  protests  against  the  nukes  have 
not  been  without  effect  on  the  federal  level. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
plans  to  reintroduce  a  bill  In  the  current 
session  of  the  Senate  which  would  call  for  a 
two-year  moratorium  on  nuclear  plant  con- 
struction. During  this  period,  siting  studies 
would  be  conducted,  a  thoughtful  overall 
policy  made  on  power  requirements  and  haz- 
ards eliminated.  Representative  Richard  Ot- 
tlnger  of  New  York  will  Introduce  a  similar 
measure  in  the  House. 

Curiously,  the  power  Industry  couldn't 
seem  to  care  less.  It's  stUl  fuU  steam  ahead. 
A  recent  article  in  Nuclear  News,  a  trade  pub- 
lication, made  a  Joke  out  of  thermal  poUu- 
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tion.  A  supposed  ecologist  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing "Who  says  a  shift  In  wildlife  balance  is 
bad?  If  an  accidental  6°  rise  wUl  kill  salmon 
In  the  Columbia,  why  not  a  20"  rise — on  pur- 
pose— to  create  an  Amazonllke  home  for 
species  of  greater  Importance?  Angelflah 
bring  far  more  per  pound  than  salmon.  What 
sportsman  would  settle  for  Uout  when  he 
could  catch  piranha?" 

Quips  like  this  do  not  prompt  laugh-Ins 
by  fishermen  or  other  concerned  citizens,  but 
it  is  surprising  that  In  its  search  for  suitable 
tropical  fish  to  replace  salmon  Nuclear  News 
did  not  mention  the  leaf  fish  {Monocirrhua 
polyacanthua) ,  which  wUl  eat  only  living  fish 
and  demands  seven  meals  a  day.  Aa  the  late 
A.  J.  LlebUng  wrote  more  than  30  years  ago 
after  observing  the  leaf  fish  in  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  "It  has  a  profile  like  a  public 
utility  executive  and  an  appetite  to  match." 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ACRO 

TEAM 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
is  justlflably  proud  of  its  record  in  both 
amateur  and  professional  sports.  We 
have  provided  more  major  league  base- 
ball players  than  any  other  State.  We 
have  more  professional  athletic  teams 
in  all  sports  than  any  other  State.  And 
I  suspect  that  some  enterprising  sports- 
writer  might  well  prove  that  if  California 
had  been  competing  as  an  Independent 
nation  in  the  Mexico  City  Olympics,  It 
might  have  defeated  every  other  country 
except,  perhaps,  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  is  probably  the 
most  sports-  and  recreation-minded  city 
in  that  sports-  and  recreation-minded 
State.  Long  Beach  played  host  to  the 
1968  Olympic  trials  in  the  aquatic  sports 
and  gymnastics,  building  the  $3.7  mil- 
lion, 3,000-seat  Belmont  Plaza  Olympic 
pool  especially  for  the  swim  trials. 

One  of  the  newest  championship  ad- 
ditions to  the  athletic  picture  in  Long 
Beach  is  the  southern  California  aero 
team,  a  group  of  40  girls  aged  5  to  22  who 
comprise  the  outstanding  women's  gym- 
nastics team  in  the  United  States. 

They  call  themselves  the  Scats  and 
they  are  coached  by  Bud  Marquette, 
former  national  and  Olympic  coach.  In 
addition  to  being  the  1968  junior  and 
senior  national  champions,  the  Scats 
placed  two  girls  on  the  1968  U.S.  Olympic 
team— Wendy  Cluff  and  Cathy  Rigby. 
Through  their  efforts,  the  U.S.  team 
placed  higher  in  the  all-around  category 
than  ever  before  in  U.S.  Olympic  history. 
This  remarkable  group  of  young  ladies 
has  been  invited  to  compete  In  the  United 
States  in  the  World  Gymnaestrada  at 
Basel,  Switzerland.  In  order  to  finance 
the  trip,  they  are  attempting  to  raise 
$35,000  through  private,  tax-deductible 
donations. 

This  is  an  outstanding  group,  and  its 
record  of  112  victories  and  only  two  de- 
feats indicates  it  will  be  a  creditable  rep- 
presentative  for  the  United  States  at 
Basel.  I  am  certain  all  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  wishing  the  Scats  every  suc- 
cess in  their  fundraising  drive  and  at 
the  Gymnaestrada  competition  in  Swit- 
zerland. 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
long  last  the  disciples  of  violence  and 
confusion  in  this  country  have  exposed 
themselves  fully  to  the  American  people. 
The  actions  of  the  self-styled  pacifists, 
champions  of  the  poor,  and  crusaders 
for  a  new  order  last  weekend  during  the 
ceremonies  to  Inaugurate  a  new  Presi- 
dent have  shown  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  solutions  but  in  conflict.  They 
have  made  it  clear  that  their  objective 
is  revolution  and  the  destruction  of 
America.  They  want  to  put  an  end  to 
everybody's  freedom  but  theirs.  They 
have  made  It  clear  that  they  have  no 
constructive  goals,  but  want  to  deprive' 
others  of  what  most  of  us  have  honestly 
earned  through  sweat  and  toil. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  pleaded 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  not  to  issue  the 
permit  for  such  a  demonstration.  Ensu- 
ing events  proved  that  those  of  us  who 
took  this  stand  were  right. 

The  actions  of  the  dissidents  over  the 
weekend  were  disgusting  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  For  the  first 
time  since  they  have  become  the  focal 
point  of  national  news  the  public  was 
made  aware  of  their  obscenities,  and 
they  stopped  at  nothing. 

They  besmirched  the  parade  route 
with  their  foul  mouths  untU  mothers 
held  their  hands  over  the  ears  of  their 
children  to  save  some  shred  of  respect- 
ability for  a  solemn  and  sacred  occa- 
sion. In  their  depraved  madness  they 
tried  to  disrupt  various  events  by  vicious 
acts  of  sabotage  and  by  throwing  ma- 
nure at  decent  people  honoring  a  great 
moment  and  a  new  President.  They 
painted  Vletcong  slogans  across  the 
front  of  Constitution  HaU.  They  threw 
tacks  across  the  public  highway  to  en- 
danger property  and  safety.  They  at- 
tempted to  tear  dovm  the  American  flag; 
and  in  fact,  did  bum  a  number  of  flags. 
Thank  God,  their  excesses  have  at  last 
exposed  them  for  what  they  are— bru- 
tad,  vicious,  depraved  apostles  of  the 
worst  type  of  society  akin  to  that  es- 
poused by  the  Fascists,  the  Nazis  and  the 
Communists. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  has 
now  been  made  clear  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  to  our  courts,  and  to 
our  law-enforcement  agencies.  America 
wants  no  part  of  these  stormtroopers 
and  that,  henceforth,  there  wUl  be  no 
negotiations  for  permits  to  destroy  our 
sacred  institutions,  no  tolerance  of  crim- 
inal acts  in  the  name  of  free  expression. 
Legitimate  dissent  will  always  be  pro- 
tected in  our  country,  but  from  this  day 
forward  let  us  serve  notice  that  those 
who  engage  in  treason  and  anarchy  will 
be  dealt  with  as  traitors  and  anarchists. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  January  22,  states 
the  case  clearly  against  coddling  these 

criminals. 

A  Disgrace 

For  the  first  time  in  our  memory  the  luna- 
tic fringe  tried  with  some  success  this  week 
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to  disrupt  the  inauguration  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

They  didn't  quite  get  to  President  Nixon. 
But  the  automobile  in  which  he  was  riding 
with  his  wife  was  the  target  of  a  dozen  or 
more  missiles  thrown  by  about  400  of  those 
so-called  "demonstrators"  who  had  assem- 
bled near  Fourteenth  street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue.  Despite  the  presence  of  police. 
National  Guardsmen  and  paratroopers,  the 
hoodlums  shouted  obscenities  and  made  ob- 
scene gestures  toward  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon.  At  that  point.  It  appears,  there 
were  no  arrests. 

Later  on,  82  arreste  were  made.  This  was 
after  these  "demonstrators,"  about  1,000  in 
all,  had  split  up  Into  gangs  and  taken  to  the 
streets.  To  screams  of  "kill  the  pig."  they 
knocked  down  and  beat  a  policeman.  Stones, 
some  as  big  as  paving  blocks,  were  hurled  at 
police  cars,  breaking  windshields  and  denting 
car  bodies.  Windows  In  several  establish- 
ments, including  St.  John's  Church,  were 
broken.  Then  came  more  attempts  to  bait 
the  poUce  with  obscenities  and  gestures.  And 
most  of  this  within  a  block  or  so  of  the 
White  House. 

As  the  police  moved  In  several  'youths" 
shouted:  "It's  just  like  Chicago,"  which  It 
wasn't.  Police,  doubtless  under  orders,  were 
notably  restrained,  a  fact  attested  by  the 
minor  and   relatively  few  injuries   Inflicted. 

This,  however.  Is  beside  the  point.  Police 
restraint  Is  a  good  thing  after  the  street 
fighting  starts.  No  one  would  urge  that  these 
hoods  should  have  been  mercilessly  beaten. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  their  performance 
was  an  outrage. 

The  right  of  protest  and  of  peaceable  as- 
sembly Is  one  thing.  Violence  is  something 
else  again.  And  violence  ought  to  be  choked 
off  at  the  very  outset.  The  authorities  knew, 
for  the  most  part,  who  the  potential  trouble- 
makers were  and  where  they  were.  They 
should  have  been  rounded  up  and  taken 
away  before,  not  after,  they  got  out  of  hand. 

To  have  done  this,  of  course,  would  have 
brought  forth  anguished  cries  about  violated 
constitutional  rights.  But  there  Is  anor.ner 
right  at  stake  here— the  right  of  a  n-^wly- 
chosen  President  to  be  inaugurated  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  without  becoming  the  in- 
tended target  of  crackpot  violence.  If  v.-e  are 
going  to  temporize  with  this  sort  of  thing.  11 
the  lunatic  fringe  is  to  get  the  kid-glove 
treatment,  the  threat  to  future  inaugurals 
surely  will  Increase. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  DIES 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jaaiuary  23,  1969 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  col- 
umn written  In  tribute  to  a  ereat  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Virg  Hill,  who  just  died.  As  a 
reporter  and  columnist  for  an  Arizona 
newspaper,  his  articles  on  government 
and  pontics  were  astute  and  always  worth 
reading  and  mulling  over.  We  shall  all 
miss  him.  The  column  follows: 
A  Great  American  Dies 
Virg  Hill  will  not  T^Tite  of  the  Arizona 
political  scene  again.  Arizona  will  be  poorer 
for  his  passing.  Virg  had  the  unique  ability 
to  write  something  positive  about  the  worst 
of  us  and  to  see  the  merits  of  both  sides  of 
all  issues.  He  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  get- 
ting through  the  verbiage  and  pomposity 
that  inundates  all  poUtlcal  issues  and  to 
come  up   with   the   issue   unadorned. 

His   keen    wit  and   articulate   but  gentle 
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needle  made  him  mluch  In  demand  for  pub- 
lic speaking,  a  capability  not  found  In  many 
journalUta. 

How  many  political  figures  In  Arizona  have 
sou^t  his  council  Will  never  be  known,  for 
he  was  not  one  to  boast  of  his  influence.  I 
know  that  all  thope  that  did  receive  an 
honest  and  forthright  appraisal  and  any 
confidences  were  respected  In  a  manner  that 
Is  almost  certainly  unmatched  In  the  his- 
tory  of  political  journalism. 

His  approach  wa4  genuinely  nonpartisan, 
his  concern  was  genuinely  Arizona  and  his 
method  was  all  Hill 

Bis  comparison  of  Arizona  and  Kansas  poli- 
tics were  a  delight. 

If  all  representailves  of  the  media  had 
Virg  Hill's  ability  atid  honor,  this  would  be 
a  better  world. 


STATEMENT  BY*  HON.  DOMINICK  V. 
DANIELS.  OF  I^W  JERSEY,  ON  H.R. 
766 


3EW  J 
ICK 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NflW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ()F  REPRESENTATIVES 
fjiMrsday.  Mnuary  23,  1969 
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Mohday 


Mr.    DANIELS 
Speaker,  I  have 
amend  title  39. 
provide  an  established 
system  of  overtiihe 
night  work  dlfferlential 
service  employees 
poses.  I  take  this 
and  request  my 
consider  this  legislation 

Well  over  3  yearfe 
Congress    enactec 
which  most  of  us 
hoped  would  end 
archaic  post  ofiSce 
dedicated  postal 
tory  time  off  In 

Indeed,  ic  was 
this  law  was  further 
lish    a    basic 
workweek — most 
employees. 

In  other  words, 
stabilize,  insofar 
conditions  in  the 
and.  in  particulai 
overtime  pay  beyopd 
workweek 
practices  in  the 
out  the  Nation. 

Public  Law  89 
purpose,  and  has 
ing  and  coast-to 
thousands  of  pos^l 
sioned.  but  their 
fered.  Under  the 
sui-p rising  that 
days  of  inefiQcien^y 
the  rank  and  file 

As  a  matter  of 
colleagues  in  the 
postal  union — the 
Postal   Clerks 
action  in  the  Federal 
trict  of  Columbia 
courts  interpreting 
the  Department's 
provisions.   At 
by  the  union  is  pending 
trict  Court  of  Appeals 
ton. 

This  is  not  a 


of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

Introduced  H.R.  766.  to 

ynited  States  Code,  to 

workweek,  a  new 

compensation  and 

for  postal  field 

and  for  other  pur- 

:ime  to  explain  my  bill 

qolleagues  to  favorably 

itlon. 

have  passed  since  the 

Public    Law    89-301 

Eissumed  and  certainly 

once  and  for  all,  the 

practice  of  giving  our 

employees  compensa- 

of  overtime. 

understanding  that 

designed  to  estab- 

through    Friday 

}f  the  time,  for  most 


consistent 


we 


th; 


we  passed  a  law  to 

possible,  the  working 

Nation's  post  oflBces 

to  insure  reasonable 

the  normal  40-hour 

with     prevailing 

pjrivate  sector  through- 


301  has  failed  of  its 

done  so  on  a  continu- 

4oast  basis.  Not  only  do 

clerks  feel  dislllu- 

morale  has  also  suf- 

( lircumstances  it  is  not 

hear  so  much  these 

and  unrest  among 

of  postal  employees. 

fact,  it  may  interest  my 

^ouse  to  know  that  one 

United  Federation  of 

AI^Tj-CIO — has   brought 

courts  of  the  Dis- 

seeking  a  ruling  by  the 

the  law  and  a  halt  to 

alleged  violations  of  its 

moment,  an  appeal 

in  the  U.S.  Dis- 

here  in  Washing- 


rew  issue.  More  than  3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

years  ago,  I  introduced  legislation  which, 
had  it  been  enacted,  would  have  ended 
most  of  this  controversial  rescheduling 
of  career  annual  rate  regular  postal 
clerks  and  other  employees.  Unfortu- 
nately. Senate  amendments  to  this  ver- 
sion had  to  be  accepted  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  if  we  were  to  have  any  law  at 
all. 

Again  in  the  90th  Congress,  I  Intro- 
duce H.R.  5407  as  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  89-301  when  it  was  already 
evident  that  additional  legislative  action 
wsis  needed  to  enforce  the  principles  of 
the  law.  Unfortunately,  this  legislation 
died  with  the  90th  Congress. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, I  again  introduced  new  legislation 
to  achieve  these  old  but  still  worthy  ob- 
jectives. That  bill  is  H.R.  766  and.  In  my 
judgment,  it  deserves  the  prompt  and 
seriouB  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Simply  stated,  H.R.  766  would  achieve 
these  ends: 

First.  It  would  establish  beyond  all 
challenge  a  basic,  permanent,  Monday- 
through-Friday  workweek  in  the  postal 
service  composed  of  five  8-hour  days  with 
overtime  pay  for  all  employees  who  work 
in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Second.  It  would  require  payment  of 
150  percent  of  basic  hourly  pay— that  is 
time  and  one -half — for  all  work  in  excess 
of  8  hours  in  1  day  and  for  work  on 
Saturdays. 

Third.  It  would  require  payment  of  200 
percent  of  basic  hourly  rates — that  is 
double  time — for  work  on  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays.  It  further  provides  for  250 
percent  of  basic  hourly  day  pay  for  work 
on  Christmas  Day. 

Finally.  I  have  Included  in  H.R.  766 
something  new.  something  not  included 
in  the  previous  versions,  and  yet  again 
.something  that  is  long  overdue — some 
40  years  overdue,  I  might  add. 

A  final  provision  of  my  bill  would  in- 
crease from  10  to  20  percent  the 
night  differential  paid  to  postal  em- 
ployees who  work  between  the  hours  of 
6  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

I  say  this  increment  for  the  men  and 
women  who  move  the  mails  during  the 
long,  lonely  hours  of  the  night  is  over- 
due— for  the  10-percent  night  differen- 
tial was  enacted  by  the  70th  Congress 
back  in  May  1928,  more  than  40  years 
ago. 

Surely  times  have  changed  sufficiently 
in  40  years  of  our  history  to  warrant  a 
more  generous  scale  of  pay  for  those 
dedicated  employees — most  of  them 
family  men — whose  duties  require  them 
to  apply  their  talents  in  the  dark  reaches 
of  the  night  to  the  all-important  job  of 
keeping  the  mails  moving. 

We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  these 
days  about  the  need  for  better  postal 
service,  for  improved  management  tech- 
niques, for  automation,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  I  submit  that  a  few  simple  changes, 
such  as  I  have  outlined  and  such  as  are 
embodied  in  HJl.  766.  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  the  renewed 
dedication  and  the  pride  of  craftsman- 
ship that  are  the  principle  keystones  of 
any  human  enterprise  and  lacking  which 
no  human  institution — Including  the 
postal  service — can  hope  to  fulfill  its 
mission. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  POLICY  FOR 
RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  said  In  a  recent  article 
that  today's  rural  problems  are  the  urban 
problems  of  tomorrow.  It  Is  most  encour- 
aging as  the  new  President  takes  ofBce 
to  know  that  he  believes  in  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  rural  America. 

President  Nixon  made  this  observa- 
tion in  the  article  which  appeared  In  the 
magazine  Rural  America : 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  what  we  call 
the  urban  problem  has  its  roots  In  our  rural 
areas.  What  I  here  purpose  is  that  we  deal 
with  this  problem  at  its  source,  instead  of 
attacking  It  only  at  the  point  of  its  great 
vUlblllty. 

This  has  been  my  belief  and  philosophy 
for  many  years  and  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  of  the  strong  position  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  taken  on  the  matter  of 
rural  development. 

In  this  connection  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  Rural  America. 
The  article  follows: 

EquAi,  OPPORTUNrrT — Oua  Policy  for 
Rural  America 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  what  we  call 
the  urban  problem  has  its  roots  In  our  rural 
areas.  What  I  here  propose  is  that  we  deal 
with  this  problem  at  its  source,  instead  of 
attacking  it  only  at  the  point  of  its  greatest 
visibility. 

"lU  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey 
..."  was  written  of  the  English  countryside 
nearly  200  years  ago.  But  It  might  be  writ- 
ten of  rural  America  today. 

Our  rural  areas  are  being  depleted  of  peo- 
ple. Since  1960  the  farm  population  has  been 
declining  at  an  Einnu&l  rate  of  about  6  p>er- 
cent.  Prom  1960  to  1967  the  farm  popula- 
tion declined  by  4,818,000.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  anticipates  further  out-mlgra- 
tion. 

This  out-mlgration  from  our  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  Is  largely  the  result  of  an 
agricultural  revolution.  Inadequate  and  un- 
wise farm  policies  have  contributed  to  the 
trend.  Witness  the  lowest  wheat  prices  in 
26  years.  Our  farm  p>opulatlon  has  fallen 
from  18  percent  of  the  total  population  two 
decades  ago  to  about  5  percent  today. 

What  becomes  of  these  people?  Most  of 
them  move  Into  our  great  cities.  Without 
necessarily  desiring  It  and  almost  by  de- 
fault, we  are  becoming  an  urban  society. 
Seventy  percent  of  our  people  now  cluster 
In  cities  that  cover  one  percent  of  our  land. 
If  present  trends  continue  unchecked,  by 
the  year  2000.  80  percent  of  our  people  will 
be  living  in  urban  areas  and  most  of  them 
win  be  crammed  into  five  super  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

By  generating  a  kind  of  "urban  crush,"  this 
creates  problems  in  the  cities  to  which  they 
go.  By  de-populating  the  countryside,  this 
creates  problems  in  the  rural  areas  and  small 
towns. 

But  move  they  must.  If  there  are  no  near- 
by Jobs. 

Seemingly,  almost  everything  has  con- 
spired to  prevent  the  creation  of  jobs  in  niral 
are&s: 

Federal  farm  progrcuns  have  cut  our  cot- 
ton crop  to  10  milUon  acres,  compared  with 
43  million  acres  before  the  programs  begin 
Tobacco  acreage  Is  now  only  half  as  great 
as  35  years  ago. 

Local  communities  have  not  had  the  re- 
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sources,  the  services  and  utilities  needed  to 
attract  industry. 

Industry,  which  has  been  urban-minded, 
has  not  sufficiently  sought  to  decentralize. 

The  rural  labor  force  lacks  the  wide  range 
of  federal  employment  services  available  to 
urban  workers. 

Education  policies  have  discriminated 
against  the  poorer  areas.  For  example,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  provides  more  than  twice  as  much  help 
per  pupil  to  the  counties  ranking  highest  on 
the  index  of  rural  well-being  as  it  does  those 
ranking  lowest  ($350  as  against  $167) .  (Man- 
power Report  of  the  President,  April  1967, 
Page  116.) 

V/X  MtTST  EXPAND  OPPORTUNrTY 

Today's  rural  problems  are  the  tirban 
problems  of  tomorrow.  The  American  people 
want  a  better  balance  between  the  rural  and 
the  urban  sectors.  There  should  be  expanded 
opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  live  in 
the  country  to  find  decent  work  there,  to 
have  access  to  good  education  and  health 
services,  and  to  pursue  a  way  of  living  that 
gives  diversity  and  balance  to  our  economy. 

What  the  American  people  really  want  and 
will  work  for,  they  can  have.  We  are  not  the 
helpless  objects  of  blind  economic  forces; 
we  are  capable  of  shaping  our  own  future. 

The  future  vitality  of  our  small  towns  and 
niral  areas  depends  largely  on  sound  plan- 
ning. Our  states  and  localities  should  make 
a  greater  effort  to  develop  land  vise  plans 
based  on  the  community's  available  human 
and  natural  resources.  This  Is  an  essential 
first  step  to  diversify  and  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  of  our  rural  areas. 

IMAGINATION    AND    PLANNING 

Imaginative  and  comprehensive  land  use 
plans  win  open  the  way  to  the  location  of  new 
industries  In  small  towns  and  niral  areas. 
Local,  state  and  national  tax  policies  can  also 
provide  realistic  and  effective  economic  in- 
centives to  attract  industry.  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  better  schools,  and  more 
extensive  public  utilities  In  rural  areas  will 
also  serve  the  same  goal.  The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  can  help  in  a  very  direct  way  by 
placing  more  emphasis  on  the  dispersal  of 
Government  contracts  to  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  wherever  possible. 

.\n  essential  Ingredient  for  broadening  the 
economic  base  of  small  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities Is  an  improvement  in  the  skills  and 
education  of  the  rural  citizen.  This  creates 
an  economic  inducement  to  industry  as  well 
as  a  wider  economic  opportunity  for  the  In- 
dividual. In  practice,  it  means  better  edu- 
cation of  all  kinds,  at  all  levels:  elementary, 
secondary  and  advanced;  vocational  techni- 
cal and  academic;  continuing  education  for 
adults,  apprenticeship,  retraining  and  all  the 
rest.  It  means  on-the-job  training  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Republican-sponsored  "Human 
Investment  Act." 

What  Is  here  proposed  is  not  a  blueprint 
for  the  economy,  with  a  certain  calculated 
n;imber  of  people  on  farms  or  a  carefully 
computed  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Rather.  I  propose  that  we  redress  the 
Imbalance  in  education  and  opportunity 
which  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
rural  areas  and  threatens  to  make  America 
predominantly  urban. 

To  undertake  the  actions  I  propose  does 
not  Introduce  a  rural  bias;  rather,  it  would 
overcome  the  neglect  that  has  contributed  to 
n;ral  deterioration  that  In  turn  has  con- 
tributed to  the  urban  bias,  largely  unin- 
tended, that  has  been  allowed  to  develop.  I 
propose  that  we  provide  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity which  win  give  our  people  a  chance 
to  develop  the  kind  of  society  they  want.  If 
this  Is  done,  we  can  safely  leave  with  the  peo- 
ple themselves  the  decision  as  to  the  bal- 
ance between  rural  and  urban  living. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE, 
LEGISLATIVE,  AND  JUDICIAL  SAL- 
ARY RECOMMENDATIONS 
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ommendations  to  take  effect,  but,  as  for 
me,  I  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ssune  and 
will  support  the  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval in  this  House. 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 


or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
salary  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  Further,  I  add  my 
support  to  the  resolutions  disapproving 
these  recommendations. 

My  opposition  is  based  upon  principle 
and  conscience,  and  not  upon  the  amoimt 
of  the  increases,  even  though  this  also 
appears  to  be  exorbitant.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  90th  Congress  last  year 
approved  the  act  creating  the  Commis- 
sion whose  report  to  the  President 
formed  the  basis  for  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
the  90th  Congress  acted  unwisely  and 
perhaps  in  the  fringe  of  constitutional 
permissibility  in  establishing  the  Com- 
mission to  which  we  have  referred.  By 
its  action,  the  90th  Congress  abdicated 
the  resEwnsibility  given  to  the  Congress 
imder'  the  Constitution  to  fix  the  salary 
of  its  own  Members  as  well  as  salaries 
In  the  other  branches  of  Government. 
The  Commission  was  composed  of  lead- 
ing citizens  and  their  findings  refiectlng 
a  present  Imbalance  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  salaries  are  no  doubt 
justified.  However,  this  Is  not  the  issue. 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  going  through  a 
period  of  great  infiation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  even  talked  in  terms 
of  the  desirability  of  unemployment  in- 
creases as  a  means  of  controlling  this 
inflation.  It  does  not  behoove  the  Con- 
gress to  allow  a  raise  of  its  own  pay  and 
the  pay  of  other  elected  and  appointed 
governmental  officials  in  this  time  of 
spiraling  Inflation.  Indeed,  the  Congress 
should  provide  leadership  and  example 
to  Americans  everywhere.  Henry  Clay 
once  said: 

Grovernment  is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Government  are  trustees  and  both  the 
trust  and  trustees  are  created  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

This  trust,  in  which  we  all  participate, 
takes  the  form  of  a  solemn  contract  of 
obligation  between  the  Congressman — 
or  other  elected  official — and  those  who 
have  elected  him  to  that  office.  When  a 
man  seeks  public  office,  he  should  know 
full  well  what  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
that  office  are.  By  offering  himself  for 
election,  he  is  agreeing  to  serve  for  that 
stipulated  sum  during  the  term  to  which 
he  is  elected.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
breach  of  trust  with  the  people  to  in- 
crease the  pay  and  the  emoluments  dur- 
ing a  term  covered  by  the  most  recent 
election.  If  pay  is  to  be  increased,  let 
the  increase  begin  2  years  from  now  in 
order  that  the  trust  not  be  violated. 

Under  the  present  circumstances 
created  by  the  90th  Congress,  no  action 
is  required  on  the  part  of  this  91st  Con- 
gress in  order  for  the  President's  rec- 


THE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  TRUST 
FUNDS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
DAY  CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NIW    JEBSBY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  to 
permit  employer  contributions  to 
jointly-administered  trust  funds  volun- 
tarily established  to  finance  educational 
scholarships  for  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents, or  to  finance  day-care  centers 
for  the  young  children  of  employees.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  16  of  my  col- 
leagues, from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
measure.  An  identical  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  with  broad  bipartisan  support 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Section  302  of  the  LMRA  prohibits 
payments  by  employers  to  employee  rep- 
resentatives for  purposes  other  than 
those  set  forth  in  section  302(c) .  Section 
302's  broad  prohibition  was  enacted  to 
prevent  briberj',  collusion,  and  other 
corrupt  practices :  it  was  not  designed  to 
outlaw  labor-management  cooperation 
for  laudable  ends,  where  adequate  safe- 
guards exist.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
has  approved  in  section  302(c)  several 
exceptions  to  302's  general  prohibition. 
Including  payments  to  funds  for  medical 
care,  pension,  vacation,  and  other  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  introduced  today 
will  add  a  seventh  exception  to  section 
302's  prohibition,  and  will  thus  validate 
employer  contributions  to  joint  trust 
funds  established  to  finance  educational 
scholarships  or  child-care  centers  for 
the  benefit  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  should  stress  that  this  bill 
would  not  require  such  contributions, 
and  would  not  require  the  establishment 
of  such  trust  funds.  Further,  the  bill 
specifically  sets  forth  that  no  employer 
or  labor  organization  shall  be  required  to 
bargain  about  the  establishment  of  these 
funds. 

In  my  judgment,  the  merits  of  this  bill 
are  clear.  It  would  encourage  voluntarj' 
participation  by  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  in  meeting  two  urgent  needs: 
The  financing  of  advanced  education  for 
the  children  of  working  parents,  and 
providing  adequate  day-care  centers  for 
the  yoimg  children  of  working  mothers. 
It  will  help  meet  these  needs  not  by  ap- 
propriating Federal  moneys,  but  rather 
by  enlisting  the  wealth  and  creativity  of 
our  private  enterprise  system 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  enact  this  bill  into  law  with  all  rea- 
sonable speed.  I  believe  it  is  an  extremely 
constructive  measure,  which  promises 
benefits  to  employers,  employees,  and  to 
the  Nation. 
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NEW  BLACK  UNITY:  DR.  KING 
HOLIDAY 


Luther  King, 
Stil)t)ort  for 
day  proposal 
Speaker,  not 
all  segments 
because  it  is 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxxNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUa(E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda^,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.!  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
16.  1969,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3807, 
to  designate  January  15,  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  national  legal 
holiday.  In  dotng  so  I  joined  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conters)  and 
several  Members  of  the  Senate  including 
Senator  BROoitE  of  Massachusetts.  Sup- 
port for  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
great  national  leader  has  been  growing, 
not  only  in  mjr  own  State  of  Illinois,  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  An  article  which 
recently  appe^ed  In  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  Indicate^  the  extent  to  which  this 
proposal  has  the  support  of  blacks,  both 
militants  and  lionmllltants.  In  the  Chica- 
go area.  I  wish  to  Include  this  article  In 
the  Record  as  (in  indication  of  the  united 
and    growing  j  support   for    the    Martin 

^r..  national  holiday  idea. 

the  January  15  legal  holl- 

coming,  moreover,  Mr. 

iy  from  blacks  but  from 

the  community.  This  is 

Recognized  that  to  honor 
Martin  Luther]  King,  Jr.,  is  not  only  to 
honor  a  black]  man,  although  black  he 
was,  nor  is  It  otily  to  honor  a  great  leader 
in  the  nonviolent  civil  rights  movement 
in  America.  Although  the  preeminent 
leader  of  that  movement  Dr.  King  in- 
disputably waa.  Rather,  the  designation 
of  Martin  Luthjer  King.  Jr.'s,  birthday  as 
a  national  leg41  holiday  would  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  th^  greatness  of  this  man  as 
a  dedicated  a|id  compassionate  human 
being,  as  an-  inspired  and  inspiring 
leader  of  men, land  as  an  apostle,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  establishment  of  a  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  national  holiday  would, 
in  short.  Mr.  i^peaker.  Indicate  that  this 
Nation  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
can,  without  reference  to  a  man's  creed  or 
the  color  of  nis  skin,  honor  greatness 
where  greatness  is  shown,  recognize 
leadership  whdre  leadership  has  been  so 
inspirtngly  exercised,  and  pay  tribute  to 
restrsiint.  compassion  and  a  sense  of 
moral  justice  \»hen  those  qualities  are  so 
sorely  needed  in  this  Nation. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  advised 
that  the  Woodiawn  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, an  acljive,  and  integrated.  Chi- 
cago businessr^en's  group,  voted  its  sup- 
port for  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
birthday-holiday  proposal.  Mr.  Marshall 
Stern,  president  of  the  association,  in- 
formed me  on  ^January  17,  1969,  that  the 
association  had  passed  and  sent  to  me 
and  to  the  Soithern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conf erenc  i  the  following  resolution ; 
The  WoodlawjJ  Business  Men's  Association 
resolves  that  we 
the  birthday  of 


are  In  lavor  of  January  16th, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  be- 


ing designated  af  a  national  legal  holiday. 


It  is  my  gre^ 
to  include  this 
the  Record,  fdr 
strates  far  moie 
the  support  f re  m 
for  the  proposal 
memory. 


t  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker, 

resolution  at  this  point  in 

I  feel  that  it  demon- 

eloquently  than  I  could 

both  whites  and  blacks 

to  honor  Dr.  King's 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  example  of  the  meaning  which 
a  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  national  holi- 
day would  have  to  citizens  of  all  ages  is 
the  number  of  letters  from  younger 
members  of  my  district  urging  this  action 
upon  the  Congress.  The  significance  of 
Dr.  King's  ideals  to  millions  of  Americans 
was  forcefully  brought  home  to  me  by  the 
simple  words  of  one  young  constituent: 

He  was  fighting  for  our  country  too.  I  think 
that  he  was  the  first  to  talk  about  non- 
violence. 

These  two  essential  thoughts  which 
Dr.  King  symbolizes  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  Americans — the  struggle  to  build 
a  better  nation  and  the  attempt  to  do  it 
by  peaceful  means — are  part  of  the  rea- 
son that  I  have  sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Rev. 
Calvin  S.  Morris,  associate  director  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence's Operation  Breadbasket.  Operation 
Breadbasket,  Mr.  SpesUcer,  is  the  out- 
standing example  I  have  seen  of  self-help 
efforts  among  black  Chicagoans.  Rever- 
end Morris  sent  to  me  petitions  signed 
by  members  of  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
Church,  8640  South  Michigan  Avenue,  in 
Chicago.  These  petitions,  addressed  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  urge 
that  legislation  to  establish  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  birthday  as  a  national  legal 
holiday — legislation  such  as  I  introduced 
last  week — be  passed.  The  petitions  are 
signed  by  close  to  75  petitioners,  many  of 
them  residents  of  my  district,  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  Here  is 
yet  another  example  of  the  strong  and 
growing  support  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  national  holiday  proposal. 

The  support  which  I  have  described 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  comes  from  groups 
ranging  from  the  Catholic  Interracial 
Council  to  the  Concerned  Transit  Work- 
ers of  Chicago.  In  this  time  of  growing 
racial  tension  and  distrust,  no  action  by 
the  Congress  would  provide  more  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  our  concern  for  the  cause 
of  peaceful  Improvement  of  race  rela- 
tions, and  of  our  respect  for  nonviolent 
efforts  by  blacks  themselves  to  erase  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  cruel  and  shameful 
policies  of  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion, than  the  designation  of  a  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  national  legal  holiday. 

The  newspaper  article  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 

|F^m  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Dally  News.  Jan.  15. 

1969] 

New  Black  Unfty:  Dr.  Kino  HoLnjAT 

(By  L.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.) 

The  declaration  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  birthday  as  a  holiday  by  several  black 
groups  Is  an  Indication  of  the  current  mood 
of  blacks  and  of  a  growing  unity  In  the  free- 
dom movement. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  national  director 
of  Operation  Breadbasket,  Monday  called  for 
black  people  to  stay  away  from  work  or 
school  Wednesday  to  mark  the  birthday  of 
the  man  who  Introduced  nonviolence  as  a 
weapon  In  the  Negro's  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  young  minister  said  both  President- 
elect Richard  M.  Nixon  and  the  Congress 
have  been  asked  to  declare  January  15  a 
national  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  King.  The 
same  request  has  been  made  locally  to  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley. 

"But  we  don't  need  permission  from  down- 
town." Mr.  Jackson  said.  "All  we  need  is  a 
commitment  to  our  own  needs." 

Cooperating  with  the  Southern  Christian 
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Leadership  Conference,  the  parent  organiza- 
tion of  Operation  Breadbasket,  are  some  IS 
organizations. 

Significantly,  they  include  the  same  groups 
that  banded  together  to  provide  support  to 
the  Rev.  George  Clements  and  the  Rev.  Rol- 
lins Lambert  in  the  controversy  over  John 
Cardinal  Cody's  nanUng  of  a  black  pastor  to 
St.  Dorothy's  Roman  Catholic  parish. 

This  is  a  confederation  with  degrees  of 
militancy  spanning  the  spectrum.  By  Joining 
In  a  second  project,  the  organizations  are 
giving  clear  indications  of  a  unity  move. 

According  to  the  latest  public  school  head 
count,  announced  last  November,  there  are 
308,848  black  pupUs  attending  the  city's  pub- 
lic schools.  This  Is  62.9  percent  of  the  total. 
How  many  will  observe  the  holiday  cannot  be 
predicted. 

There  are  7,467  black  teachers  in  the  city 
sjrstem,  about  a  third  of  the  total.  Among 
the  groups  supporting  the  Wednesday  holi- 
day Is  the  Teachers  Division  of  Operation 
Breadbasket. 

The  Chicago  Urban  League  estimates  that 
there  are  400,000  to  460,000  black  workers  In 
the  Chicago  area. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abematby. 
who  succeeded  Dr.  King  as  president  of 
SCLC,  issued  the  call  for  a  national  holiday. 

According  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Nixon  has  not 
"given  his  position"  on  a  King  holiday. 

"We  have  asked  the  administration  to  en- 
ter into  a  coalition  with  us  and  we  will  wait 
until  shortly  after  Mr.  Nixon's  Inaugural." 
Mr.  Jackson  said. 

"But  we  have  decided  we  will  be  free,  not 
according  to  the  administration's  time  tablf> 
but  according  to  our  own." 

The  black  holiday  also  will  be  marked  by 
a  memorial  service  at  Fellowship  Baptist 
Chxuch,  46th  Place  and  Princeton,  at  11  a.m. 

The  groups  sponsoring  the  Wednesday  holi- 
day, aside  from  Operation  Breadbasket,  are 
the  Afro-American  Fireman's  League,  the 
Afro-American  Patrolman's  League,  the 
Black  Consortium,  Black  Panther  Party, 
Black  Priests  Caucus  Catholic  Interracial 
Council  and  Chicago  Conference  of  Laymen. 

Also,  Committee  for  One  Society.  Con- 
cerned Black  Catholics,  Concerned  Transit 
Workers,  St.  Dorothy  Parish  Council,  Inner 
City  Priests  Council,  Martin  Luther  King 
La3rmen's  League,  Black  P  Stone  Nation,  and 
Jobs  Now. 


OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  IN  NATION 
SUPPORT  RURAL  TAX  INCENTIVE 
BILL 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress- 
January  3  last — I  introduced  H.R.  799. 
a  bill  to  encourage  rural  development 
through  tax  incentives  for  industrial  and 
commercial  development. 

As  one  who  has  fought  through  the 
years  for  increased  emphasis  on  rural  de- 
velopment. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  Importance  of  building  a  stronger 
rural  America  has  been  endorsed  by  a 
poll  of  the  membership  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  Inc, 
an  organization  representing  more  than 
a  quarter  million  small  businessmen. 

In  a  news  release  the  Federation  re- 
ports that  a  recent  poll  showed  that  t'AO- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  small  businessmen 
favor  the  tax  incentive  principle  for  rural 
development. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my   col- 
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leagues  and  the  Nation  generally  in  this 
subject.  I  am  placing  the  news  release 
of    the   National    Federation    of    Inde- 
pendent Business  in  the  Record. 
The  release  follows : 

[Prom  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  Inc.,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and 
Washington,  DC.) 

(Note. — The  Brief  Pacts:  The  scarcity  of 
employment  opportunities  In  rural  and  small 
town  areas  and  the  concentration  of  indus- 
try into  crowded  metropolitan  centers  are 
twin  problems  reflecting  economic  Imbalance 
in  the  United  States.  One  Congressional  plan 
to  stimulate  location  of  new  enterprises  In 
"small  town  America"  would  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  businesses  which  establish  new 
facilities  in  underdeveloped  areas,  providing 
that  at  "east  20  new  Jobs  are  created.  This 
tax  incentive  approach  Is  favored  by  63  per- 
cent of  the  independent  business  owners 
polled  by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  and  opposed  by  31  percent 
with  6  percent  undecided.) 

THE     RELEASE 

A  tax  incentive  program  to  Induce  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  rural  and  small-town 
America  could  prove  a  most  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  twin  problems  of  rural  stagna- 
tion and  urban  over-concentration.  More 
effective,  perhaps,  than  massive  govermnent 
spending  programs. 

That's  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
nation's  independent  business  proprietors, 
revealed  In  a  poll  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Indei)endent  Business.  Sixty-three  per- 
cent of  the  businessmen  endorse  a  Congres- 
sional proposal  to  give  special  tax  treatment 
to  firms  which,  when  expanding,  choose  to 
put  their  new  plants  or  offices  in  non-urban 
areas. 

These  businessmen  see  it  as  a  no-expendl- 
ture  approach  to  the  problem  of  economic 
Imbalance  which  is  creating,  on  the  one 
hand,  "a  rural  wasteland"  and  on  the  other, 
"an  urban  slum". 

Nationally,  31  percent  of  the  proprietors 
oppose  the  plan  and  6  percent  are  undecided. 

In  Tennessee,  66  percent  approve  the  idea, 
28  percent  dissent,  and  6  percent  have  no 
firm  opinion.  Federation  membership  Is 
263.149. 

The  proposal  first  made  by  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evlns  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  following 
committee  hearings  In  1967  has  been  reintro- 
duced by  him  in  the  current  session.  Busi- 
ness owners  then  favored  it  by  a  2-1  margin. 

Its  major  provisions  are  a  7  percent  tax 
credit  for  machinery  and  equipment  costs  (in 
addition  to  the  present  7  percent  investment 
tax  credit  now  In  effect)  and  qvUck 
amortization  of  real  estate  expenses  for  com- 
panies when  they  establish  branch  operations 
in  "small  town  America",  provided  that  at 
least  20  new  Jobs  are  created.  Tax  allowances 
for  training  new  workers  from  the  Immediate 
area  are  also  Included. 

Representative  Evlna  believes  this  would 
help  de-centrallze  the  U.S.  economy,  which 
has  crowded  70  percent  of  the  population  into 
little  more  than  1  percent  of  the  land  area. 

He — and  the  businessmen — are  concerned 
with  the  continued  exodus  of  young  people 
from  small  towns  to  large  cities.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has  said 
the  continued  migration  of  Job-seekers  re- 
sults from  "the  push  of  poor  rural  condi- 
tions rather  than  the  pull  of  urban  economic 
opportunities." 

For  every  177  rural  youths  reaching  work- 
ing age,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
said,  there  are  only  100  new  Jobs.  More  than 
half  a  million  non-farm  Jobs  need  to  be 
created  in  rural  areas  each  year  to  halt  the 
farm-to-clty  migration,  experts  say. 

The  rural  Job  development  program 
pushed  by  Representative  Evlns  received  bi- 
partisan support  late  In  the  90th  Congress. 
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and  it  fits  in  with  President  Nixon's  view 
that  tax  incentives  to  private  enterprise  can 
be  an  effective  means  of  achieving  social  and 
economic  goals.  The  additional  seven  percent 
tax  credit  on  equipment  plus  the  "tax  re- 
covery" of  real  estate  costs  in  five  years 
would  be  strong  incentives  for  any  expanding 
company. 

Pew  of  the  Independent  businessmen  who 
support  the  plan  would  be  likely  to  qualify 
for  its  tax  benefits,  which  would  go  mostly 
to  big  business.  However,  those  in  "small- 
town America"  would  gain  indirectly  by  the 
location  of  new  enterprises  In  their 
communities. 

In  view  of  the  depressed  farm  prices  dur- 
ing a  period  of  inflation,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  believes  the 
rural-aid  bill  should  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion from  the  9l8t  Congress. 

State  tabulation  follows: 

STATE  BREAKDOWN  FIGURES-ENACT  LEGISLATION  TO 
ALLOW  A  7-PERCENT  TAX  CREDIT  TO  ENCOURAGE 
REDEVELOPMENT  OF  RURAL  AREAS 


Percent 

Percent           Percent 

State 

in  favor 

against       undecided 

Alabama 

67 

27 

6 

Alaska 

70 

27 

3 

Arizona 

57 

37 
28 

6 

Arkansas 

69 

3 

Calilornia 

57 

37 

b 

Colorado 

66 

29 

b 

Connecticut 

57 

36 

/ 

Delaware 

57 

40 

3 

Florida 

61 

33 

fa 

Georgia 

72 

25 
29 
29 

3 

Hawaii  -.- 

6t 

3 

Idaho 

66 

5 

60 

34 
34 
25 
27 
39 

6 

Indiana 

60 

6 

69 

6 

68 

5 

Kentucky 

55 

6 

Louisiana 

68 

25 
30 

/ 

Maine 

62 

8 

Maryland 

63 

31 

6 

Massachusetts... 

59 

33 

8 

Michigan 

60 

34 

b 

Minnesota 

72 

22 

b 

Mississippi 

70 

24 

fa 

Missouri 

67 

27 

6 

Montana 

60 

34 

b 

Nebraska 

75 

22 

3 

Nevada 

62 

31 

/ 

New  Hampshire. 

63 

34 

3 

60 

34 

b 

New  Mexico 

68 

31 
34 

4 

New  York 

6« 

b 

North  Carolina.. 

61 

b 

North  Dakota 

76 

IS 
36 

b 

Ohio 

58 

6 

Oklahoma 

70 

26 

4 

Oregon 

54 

38 

8 

Pennsylvania 

63 

32 

b 

Rhode  Island 

56 

a 

31 

South  Carolina.. 

64 

5 

South  Dakota 

73 

24 
28 

3 

Tennessee 

66 

6 

Texas 

63 

32 

b 

Utah 

66 

26 

8 

Vermont  .  .- 

62 

33 
26 

33 

b 

67 

7 

Washington 

61 

6 

Washington,  D.C. 

55 

36 

9 

West  Virginia.... 

60 

26 

14 

61 

33 
27 

b 

69 

4 
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Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  recent 
years  is  that  this  society  cannot  cure 
poverty,  slums,  and  illiteracy  by  glm- 
nalckry.  There  are  apparently  no  tricks 
for  dealing  adequately  with  the  problems 
that  have  been  building  in  our  country 
for  decades,  perhaps  even  centuries.  Our 
new  President  suggests  that  "black 
capitalism"  may  be  a  panacea,  but  It  is 
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obviously  only  one  facet  of  a  massive, 
multipronged  attack  which  is  necessary 
to  correct  our  deficiencies.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize that  it  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  energy  to 
achieve  a  decent,  just  society.  But  I, 
for  one,  am  determined  to  set  nothing 
less  as  a  goal.  For  that  reason,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mlchlgsin  (Mr.  Conyers)  and  others  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  with  enthu- 
siasm the  Pull  Opportunity  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  proposes  to  spend 
some  $30  billion  a  year  to  cure  our  domes- 
tic ills.  On  an  absolute  scale,  this  is  a 
prodigious  amount.  But  it  is  a  fraction 
of  our  military  budget.  It  is  less  than  we 
spent  on  the  Vietnam  war  in  its  peak 
years.  It  is  a  small  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  income.  And  it  is,  in  my 
view,  an  enormous  bargain  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  magnitude  of  our  coun- 
try's domestic  problems. 

The  measure  proposes  to  create  3  mil- 
lion subprofessional  public  service  jobs 
in  schools,  hospitals,  law  enforcement 
and  recreation  through  Federal  grants 
to  governmental  and  nonprofit  agencies. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  these  are  not 
make-work  jobs.  We  need  workers, 
even  semiskilled  workers,  in  oiu-  schools, 
hospitals,  police  forces  and  recreation 
departments.  This  will  be  the  kind  of 
program  that,  on  one  hand,  meets  the 
needs  of  the  imemployed  and,  on  the 
other,  performs  the  kind  of  social  serv- 
ices the  country  desperately  requires. 

This  measure  also  proposes  construct- 
ing one  million  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  units  a  year  for  the  next  10 
years.  It  also  proposes  extending  the  fair 
housing  laws  to  cover  every  vmlt  of  hous- 
ing in  the  Nation. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  of  1969  also 
would  fimnel  important  sums  of  money 
into  the  schools  of  the  ghettos,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  educational  and  domes- 
tic deficiencies  from  which  so  many 
talented  and  worthy  young  people  in  our 
slums  suffer.  The  act  would  also  provide 
substantial  student  loans  for  post  high 
school  education,  whether  college,  tech- 
nical or  vocational. 

The  bill  would  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  a  level  of  $2  an  hour  and  set  an 
annual  floor  on  family  income  of  $4,000 
a  year.  It  would  extend  and  provide 
rigorous  enforcement  of  equal  opportu- 
nity laws  in  employment.  It  would  thus 
channel  energies  into  productive  work, 
without  discrimination,  and  would  see  to 
it.  at  the  same  time,  that  every  family  in 
America  is  adequately  provided  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Full  Opportunity  Act 
has  within  it  a  plan  for  national  re- 
habilitation in  10  years.  It  has  a  schedule 
of  expenditures  which,  in  some  instainces 
would  grow,  in  others  decrease,  depend- 
ing on  the  program.  For  instance,  the 
primary  school  program  would  go  from 
$1  billion  to  $5  billion  annually  between 
now  and  1979.  The  employment  program 
would  decrease,  over  the  same  period, 
from  $16  billion  to  zero. 

I  am  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  as  an  idealistic  gesture  but 
as  a  realistic  means  of  correcting  the 
Nation's  unhappy  social  condition.  I 
suspect  that  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  tempted  to  dismiss  it  out  of  hand  as 
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too  ambitious,  butil  say  that  they  will  be 
111  advised  to  do  $o.  This  is  a  program 
equal  to  the  demamd,  not  in  excess  of  it 
at  all.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  whatever 
their  political  persuasion,  to  examine 
this  as  a  practical  measure.  I  think  they 
will  find  that  it  1$  good,  basic,  unfrivo- 
lous,  important  legislation. 


END  OP  WAR  BEINGS  POSSIBILITY 
OP  SECOND'  HOSPITAL  SHIP 
•HOPE" 


HON.  LEE 


H.  HAMILTON 


or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Mnuary  23,  1969 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hospital  ship  S.S.  flope  has  been  at  work 
for  almost  9  yeai^  now,  quietly  but  ef- 
fectively helping  I  to  raise  the  level  of 
health  in  developing  nations.  In  this 
time,  more  thanj  1.300  volunteer  U.S. 
medical  personnel  have  brought  self-help 
teaching  and  treatment  programs  to 
hiindreijfi  of  thousands  of  people  on  four 
continents 

Now  there  appfars  to  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  provide  fcjr  a  second  Hope.  This 
possibility  is  discussed  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  N^w  Albany  (Ind.)  Trib- 
une which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues:! 

[From  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Decj  6,  19681 

Nrw  HOPK  roB  S.S.  "Hope" 

Hope«  are  riding  ion  the  outcome  of  peace 

negotlatlona  In  Pafls.  Hope  will  be  buoyed 

m  a  very  literal  seiie  should  the  snall's-pace 

talis  eventually  reiult  In  an  end  to  the  war 

In  Vietnam.  I 

This  la  project  Wope,  the  nonprofit,  non- 
government organliatlon  founded  In  1958  to 
help  raise  the  level  of  medical  education  in 
developing  nations.! 

The  project's  farmed  hospital  ship,  the  S.S. 
Hcrpe.  Is  on  loan  Jrom  the  Navy,  where  It 
was  called  the  U$S  Consolation  Since  Its 
christening  In  196^.  the  S.S.  Hope  has  con- 
ducted programs  lH  Indonesia.  South  Viet- 
nam, Peru.  Ecuadci-,  Guinea,  Nicaragua  and 
Colombia.  It  Is  currently  halfway  through  a 
10-month  medlcalT  teaching  and  treatment 
mission  to  Ceylon.  ] 

Project  Hope  now  seeks  to  add  a  second 
ship  and  has  received  word  from  the  Defense 
Department  that  it  "would  look  with  favor 
upon  a  request  fir  an  additional  hospital 
ship  after  the  cesaotlon  of  hostilities  in  the 
Par  East."  Preeuniably,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  Navy  hospital  ships  now  In  service  In 
Vietnam. 

The  need  for  a  ^ond  ship  is  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  tt  e  project  has  on  hand  in 
vltatlons  from  24  piatlons  for  a  visit  of  the 
3.3.  Hope. 

At  the  rate  of 
year,  even  a  fleet 
work  cut  out  for  It 


me  country   per  ship  per 
of  Hope's  would  have  Its 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968 

p^ed   the  first  military 

legislation   in   18   years. 
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I  was  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this 
law,  90-632. 

While  we  successfully  enacted  into  law 
this  first  revision  in  military  Justice 
since  1950,  bringing  a  modem  and  more 
equitable  statute  to  the  military  services, 
there  are  several  other  provisions  which 
need  to  be  included  in  the  present  law 
and  for  which  I  have  been  working  for 
many  years. 

Today.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  give 
Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  try  persons 
who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  the 
Armed  Forces  when  their  discharge  or 
civilian  status  allows  them  to  escape 
prosecution  for  crimes  they  committed 
while  under  military  control. 

This  bill,  for  example,  would  allow  a 
trial  for  embezzlement,  committed 
abroad,  which  would  otherwise  be  im- 
possible because  of  a  discharge  from  the 
service. 

Also,  today  there  is  no  American  court, 
military  or  civil,  that  has  jurisdiction  to 
try  American  dependents  or  civilian  em- 
ployees for  serious  crime  committed 
abroad.  This  bill  would  provide  that  any 
person  serving  with,  employed  by,  or  ac- 
companying the  Armed  Forces  outside 
the  United  States,  who  commits  a  crime 
specified  in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  shall  be  tried  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  where  found  or  first  brought.  The 
statute  of  limitations  for  noncapital 
crimes  would  be  3  years,  with  maximum 
sentences  being  those  authorized  for  the 
same  offense  imder  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

Soon  after  World  War  n  several  Inci- 
dents of  serious  crimes  by  former  mili- 
tary personnel  were  discovered,  but  the 
f>erpetrators  of  these  crimes  were  deter- 
mined to  be  immune  from  trial  because 
they  were  no  longer  subject  to  court- 
martial  or  American  civil  court  juris- 
diction. To  attempt  to  remedy  this  the 
Congress  enacted  article  3  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

The  need  for  enacting  this  bill  I  am 
now  introducing  is  brought  about  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  now 
famous  case  of  Toth  against  Quarles, 
where  the  Court  held  courts-martial 
Jurisdiction  over  ex-servicemen,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  article  3  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  was  unconstitutional. 
However,  the  Court  did  not  preclude  au- 
thorization of  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
district  courts,  and  the  provisions  of  title 
n  of  the  bill  woiild  permit  trial  to  take 
place  in  an  American  tribunal,  where 
every  constitutional  safeguard  would  be 
guaranteed.  In  those  cases  where  the  al- 
leged crime  occurred  abroad,  the  neces- 
sity of  delivering  or  extraditing  the  ac- 
cused for  trial  by  a  foreign  government 
would  be  considerably  less,  since  an 
American  court  would  hereafter  by  this 
bill  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  accused 
for  the  misconduct. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows : 
A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  United  States 
district  courts  to  try  certain  civilians  who 
are  or  have  been  connected  with  the 
Armed  Forces 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  803  (article  3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"(a)  Subject  to  section  843  of  this  title 
(article  43).  any  person  not  subject  to  trial 
by  court-martial  who  Is  charged  with  having 
committed,  while  In  a  status  In  which  he 
was  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial,  an 
offense  against  this  chapter  punishable  by 
confinement  for  Ave  years  or  more,  and  who, 
while  In  such  status,  was  not  tried  for  such 
offense  may  be  tried  upon  Indictment  for 
such  offense — 

"(1)  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  any  act  or 
omission  constituting  an  element  of  such 
offense  was  committed.  If  such  offense  was 
committed  In  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  Into  which  he  Is  first  brought. 
If  such  offense  was  committed  outside  the 
United  States  or  on  the  high  seas. 
No  person  may  be  tried  In  any  district  court 
for  any  such  offense  If  (1)  the  offense  Is  one 
for  which  such  person  could  not  be  tried  by 
court-martial  without  his  consent  If  he  were 
In  a  status  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
or  (2)  such  person  has  been  previously  tried 
In  a  State  court  for  substantially  the  same 
offense.  For  the  purpose  of  all  proceedings 
for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  any  person  lor 
any  such  offense  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  offense  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  offense  prohibited  by  and 
punishable  under  the  provisions  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code." 

Sec.  2.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  chapter  47  a  new 
chapter  as  follows: 

"Chapter  48.— TRIAL  OP  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS WHO  ACCOMPANY  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec. 

"951.  Persons  subject  to  trial;  Jurisdiction  of 
United  States  district  courts;  offenses 
for  which  persons  may  be  tried. 
"952.  Statute  of  limitations;  maximum  pun- 
ishment; general  provisions. 
"§  951.  Persons    subject    to    trial;    Jurisdic- 
tion    of     United     States     district 
courts;     offenses    for    which    per- 
sons may  be  tried 

"(a)  Any  citizen,  national,  or  other  per- 
son owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
who  commit  any  offense  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (bl  of  this  section  while  serving 
with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  outside  the  United  States  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  tried  for  such  offense 
m  the  United  States  district  court  for  *he 
Judicial  district  In  which  such  person  Is 
found  or  Into  which  he  Is  first  brought. 

"(b)  The  offenses  for  which  any  person 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  tried  In  a  United  States  district 
court  are  those  offenses  specified  In — 

"(1)  sections  877  through  881  of  this  title 
(articles  77-81)  Insofar  as  such  sections 
relate  to  offenses  referred  to  In  clauses  (2) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection; 

"  ( 2 )    section  882  of  this  title  ( article  82 ) : 

"  (3)   sections  907  through  911  of  this  title 
(articles  107-111); 

"(4)  sections  913,  914,  and  916  of  this 
title  (articles  113,  114,  and  116);  and 

"(5)  section  934  of  this  title  (article  134t 
to  the  extent  of  crimes  and  offenses  not 
capital. 

"§  952.  Statute    of    limitations;    maximum 
punishment;  general  provisions 

"(a)  An  indictment  may  be  found  at  any 
time  without  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
offenses  referred  to  In  section  951(b)  of  this 
title  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be 
Imposed.  Except  as  provided  In  section  843 
(f)  of  this  title  (articles  43(f)).  no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  un- 
der this  chapter  for  any  offense,  not  capital, 
unless  the  Indictment  Is  found  or  the  In- 
formation Is  Instituted  within  three  years 
next    after    such    offense    shall    have    been 
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committed.  No  person  may  be  tried  under 
this  chapter  for  any  offense  If  such  person 
has  been  tried  for  substantially  the  same 
offense  In  a  foreign  country  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  or  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party. 

"(b)  The  maximum  punishment  which 
may  be  Imposed  In  the  case  of  any  person 
tried  for  an  offense  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  the  same  as  that  applicable  to 
persons  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial  for 
the  same  offensi,  but  the  provisions  of 
chapter  47  of  this  title  relating  to  the  for- 
feiture of  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  the  case  of  any  person  tried 
under  authority  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  offense  for  which  a  person  Is 
indicted  and  tried  under  authority  of  this 
chapter  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  all  proceed- 
ings for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  such  per- 
son, be  considered  to  be  an  offense  prohibited 
by  and  punishable  under  the  provisions  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  courts-martial,  military 
commissions,  provost  courts,  or  other  mili- 
tary tribunals  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  offenders  or  offenses  that  by 
statute  or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial,  military  commissions,  provost  courts, 
or  military  tribunals. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
'outside  the  United  States'  means  outside  the 
several  States,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States." 

Sxc.  3.   (a)   The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  1b 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary  Justice...  801" 
the  following: 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 
side the  United  States... 951". 

"(b)  The  table  of  chapters  preceding  chap- 
ter 31   of  title   10.  United   States  Code.   Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary  Justice.  ..  801" 
the  following: 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 
side the  United  States 951". 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  enactment. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  13  years  ago,  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body  of  Chlco  State  Col- 
lege and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Chico, 
Calif.,  decided  to  convert  into  positive 
action  a  conviction  that  true  interna- 
tional understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  is  the  only  way  to  real  peace. 

They  recognized  that  while  under- 
standing between  governments  is  im- 
portant, it  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out understanding  among  peoples  and 
In  order  to  bring  this  about  many  In- 
dividuals and  community  groups  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  International  understand- 
ing through  individual  efforts.  The  pro- 
gram developed  in  Chlco  should  stand 
as  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  In  a  small  college  com- 
munity. 
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Thirteen  years  ago  the  General  Doug- 
las MaCArthur  Scholarship  was  estab- 
lished by  the  community  to  assist  young 
students  from  foreign  lands  to  continue 
their  education  in  the  United  States.  This 
education  includes  both  formal  studies 
at  Chlco  State  College,  and  just  as  im- 
portant the  education  in  the  American 
way  of  life  through  what  one  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  Bill  Lee,  of  the  Chlco 
Enterprise  Record  describes  as  a  "hand- 
in-hand  experience  of  friendship,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation." 

This  has  been  accomplished  only 
through  the  dedicated  and  untiring  co- 
operation of  many,  many  people.  With- 
out minimizing  the  efforts  of  all  these 
people,  it  is  appropriate,  however,  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Editor  Lee,  the  Chlco  Enterprise 
Record  and  its  publisher,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Bramwell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
this  progressive  community  newspaper, 
its  publisher,  and  its  editor  for  its  civlc- 
mlnded  contributions  to  this  all-impor- 
tant cause  of  world  peace.  I  know  the 
community  shares  my  views  on  their  ef- 
forts. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  Bill  Lee's  out- 
standing editorials  concluded: 

Both  the  college  and  the  community  can 
be  proud  of  and  grateful  for  the  work  It 
Is  doing. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  this  community  dedication  to 
a  better,  more  peaceful  world. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  Mr.  Lee's 
editorial  reviewing  the  13-year  history 
of  the  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
Scholarship  program,  an  editorial  en- 
titled appropriately:  "On  Behalf  of  In- 
ternational Understanding" : 
On  Behalf  of  International  Understanding 

Since  Its  inception  In  1955,  the  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  Scholarship  program  at 
Chico  State  College  has  become  one  of  the 
most  promising  enhancements  of  interna- 
tional understanding  In  the  realm  of  Amer- 
ican higher  education. 

Admittedly,  the  MacArthur  program  Is 
small  Indeed  when  measured  on  the  vast 
financial  yardsticks  employed  by  huge  foun- 
dations such  as  those  based  on  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  fortunes.       ; 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  proportionate 
impact,  the  giants  in  the  field  might  well 
talie  a  back  seat  to  the  local  MacArthur 
Foundation. 

For  example.  In  Its  brief  13-year  existence. 
MacArthur  Scholarship  awards  have  assisted 
dozens  of  youngsters  from  foreign  lands  in 
furthering  their  education  here.  A  partial 
listing  Includes  students  from  Hong  Kong. 
Thailand,  Tanzania,  Jordan,  Iran,  the  Azores, 
Nigeria,  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan  (Formosa), 
India  and  Indonesia. 

Yet  the  geographical  scope  and  the  amount 
of  money  involved  are  not  the  main  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  MacArthur 
Scholarship  program.  The  unique  nature  of 
the  program  makes  its  awards — in  the  minds 
of  recipients — ^mean  a  great  deal  more  than 
mere  financial  assistance.  Rather,  through 
personal  association  with  the  campus  and 
off-campus  volunteers  who  play  key  rolls  in 
the  MacArthur  program,  the  youngsters  from 
foreign  lands  undergo  a  "hand-in-hand"  ex- 
perience of  friendship,  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

This  Important  relationship  Is.  of  course. 
Impossible  of  attainment  by  the  huge,  de- 
personalized national  and  government  foun- 
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datlon    with    their   salaried   executives   and 
staffs. 

Significantly,  the  MacArthur  Scholarship 
program  enables  the  foreign  students  to  be- 
come participants  in — rather  than  wards 
of — the  local  campus  and  lay  community. 
And  this,  in  the  final  analysis,  Is  what  in- 
ternational understanding  and  cooperation 
is  all  about. 

Included  In  the  MacArthur  program  here 
are  a  number  of  activities  of  campus  and 
community  Involvement.  For  example,  an 
open-to-the-publlc  International  Dinner  Is 
held  each  year  on  or  near  the  Jan.  26  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  late  Douglas  MacArthur 
The  dinner  is  a  popular  one  (last  year's  crowd 
exceeded  250)  and  Eicquaintances  established 
during  the  dinner  and  program  often  lead 
to  long-standing  relationships  which  extend 
into  the  realms  of  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence years  after  the  foreign  students 
have  returned  to  their  distant  lands. 

A  second  feature  Is  the  annual  selection  of 
a  "Most  World-Minded  Student"  Picked 
from  outside  the  ranks  of  foreign  students 
themselves,  the  person  receiving  this  honor  Is 
a  young  American  who  by  his  high  interest 
and  volunteer  activities  has  contributed  to 
the  International  spirit  on  the  local  campus. 

At  the  present  time,  the  MacArthur  Schol- 
arship Foundation  Is  setting  In  motion  an- 
other outstanding  feature — selection  of  a 
"Most  World-Minded  Citizen"  from  among 
the  ranks  of  adults  in  the  college's  geograph- 
ical service  area. 

The  award  will  be  a  permanent  trophy  to  be 
kept  on  display  at  Chlco  State.  It  will  be  en- 
graved with  tlie  name  of  each  year's  winner. 
A  smaller  trophy  will  be  awarded  personally 
to  the  honoree. 

Any  organization,  club  or  service  group  In 
the  area  may  nominate  citizens  for  the 
award.  Thus  far,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Shaper  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  W.  (Rita)  Shnayer,  both  of  Chlco, 
and  Fred  Butterbaugh.  a  Paradise  teacher, 
have  been  nominated. 

The  nomination  period  will  close  Dec.  31 
Thus,  organizations  Intending  to  participate 
should  act  with  dispatch.  Information  and 
nomination  papers  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting Payette  Brown,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  care  of  the  MacArthur  Scholarship 
Foundation  at  Chlco  State  College. 

The  "Most  Worlfl-Mlnded  Citizen"  award 
will  be  a  new  and  Important  feature  of  the 
scholarship  program — and  a  significant  honor 
of  Its  annual  dinner. 

The  award  will  be  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  scholarship  program  Itself — 
international  understanding,  cooperation 
and  jjeace.  These  factors  pay  special  homage 
to  the  closing  decade  of  General  MacArthur's 
long  life — the  period  during  which  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  democratic 
form  of  government  for  the  people  of  Japan, 
the  nation  he  had  helped  defeat. 

In  summary,  the  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  Scholarship  program  and  Its  rel.ited 
activities  add  up  to  a  powerful  Instrument 
for  International  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation. Both  the  college  and  the  community 
can  be  proud  of  and  grateful  for  the  work 
It  Is  doing. 


SOME  ESSENTIAL  FACTS  ABOUT 
CALIFORKTA— THE  NO.  1  AGRI- 
CULTURE   STATE 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

Or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
at  a  dinner  here  in  Washington,  given  by 
the  Agriculture  Council  of  California  to 
honor  the  California  congressional  dele- 
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gatlon.  Robert  i^clnturf ,  president,  made 
some  dramatic  revelations  regarding  the 
condition  of  agriculture  In  California.  I 
inaert  a  portion  of  Mr.  Mclnturf's  re- 
marks which  sl^uld  be  known  and  im- 
derstood  by  evebr  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, j 

His  remarks  ire  timely  and  pertinent 
to  the  attempted  boycott  of  California 
table  grapes  in  acme  eastern  cities.  Some 
shaggy,  indolent  students  and  some  fuz- 
zy-thinking clergymen,  who  have  never 
seen  a  grape  g»ow  or  worked  a  day  in 
their  lives,  are  maligning  an  industry 
which  provides  the  highest  wages,  the 
best  working  an^  living  conditions  of  any 
grape  pickers  Irii  the  world,  and  trying  to 
deprive  people  of  one  of  the  most  delici- 
ous. delightful.Tand  nutritious  foods.  I 
hope  some  of  th^se  social  marauders  will 
read  the  following  facts  and  then  ask 
themselves  if  they  are  really  trying  to 
strike  against  and  boycott  the  right  peo- 
ple, at  the  rightj  place,  at  the  right  time. 
Most  reasonably,  knowledgeable  persons 
think  not.  Remarks  mentioned  above  fol- 
low: 1 
RXMASXs  Mask  b|  Robtbt  McInturf,  Presi- 

'     IWNT""OF     THE     iAORlCtTLTDRAL      COUNCH.     OT 
CALirORNIA,  AT  k  OVSliWl  JANUARY    14,    1969, 

honorino  the  [caurornia  congressional 

Delegation 

The  Agrlcultura(l  Council  of  California,  rep- 
resenting some  7C|  major  agricultural  cooiJer- 
atlves  with  approximately  100,000  farmer 
members  tbrougUout  our  state,  is  this  year 
celebraUng  their  BOth  Anniversary  of  service 
to  CaUfomla  agriculture.  Although  most  of 
the  Council's  activities  fall  In  the  field  of 
legislation,  education  and  public  relations 
within  our  State  J  they  have  found  It  neces- 
sary the  past  few  'years  to  also  represent  Cal- 
ifornia Cooperatives  and  agriculture  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  We  ^ant  to  thank  each  member 
of  the  California  belegatlon  for  their  cooper- 
ation when  we  have  called  on  thetn  here  in 
WEkshlngton.  | 

Your  dinner  l«re  tonight  was  made  up 
entirely  ol  products  grown  and  marketed  co- 
operatively m  California.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  230  crops  that  are  grown  commercially 
in  our  state,  and  that  have  made  It  the  num- 
ber one  agricultural  state  in  the  nation.  Our 
number  one  industry,  agriculture,  accounts 
for  In  excess  of  feur  billion  dollars  gross  in- 
come annually  with  one-third  of  this  amount 
being  marketed  through  our  agricultural  co- 
operatives. 1 

We  feel  that  tac  strength  of  our  coopera- 
tives In  CalUomia  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  fac^  that  only  five  of  our  230 
crops  receive  federal  subsidies  and  the  in- 
come from  such  subsidies  accounts  for  less 
than  two  percent  |Of  our  annual  farm  Income. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  continues  to  contribute 
over  nine  percent^  of  the  total  gross  farm  In- 
come for  the  nation,  its  share  of  the  net  farm 
Income  has  decll»ed  over  the  past  ten  years 
from  nine  and  ohe-half  percent  to  six  per- 
cent. This  means,  of  course,  that  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  hat  been  felt  more  keenly  by 
farmers  in  our  sKkte  than  In  any  other  state 
of  the  nation.        | 

workers  enjoy  the  highest 
;es  with  greater  benefits 
the  country,  yet  harass- 
r  has  been  more  acute  in 
all  other  states  combined. 
Although,  we  woiild  like  to  be  paying  even 
higher  farm  wagis,  we  have  not  yet  figured 
a  way  to  automatically  add  on  15  percent  to 
the  price  of  our  j  commodity  to  supplement 
the  wages  of  oui)  employees,  as  Is  the  case 
with  many  restau  rants  and  was  the  case  with 
this  dinner  serve  1  tonight.  California  agri- 
culture, with  Its  wide  diversity  of  crops  has 


California  far 
average    farm    w 
than  anywhere  1 
ment  of  farm  la 
our  state  than  1: 
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problems  that  are  unique  to  our  state.  Legis- 
lation that  would  put  California  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  other  parte  of  the 
country  could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
economy  of  our  state. 

The  next  few  years  will  be  critical  ones  for 
agriculture.  Our  Industry  has  made  this  the 
best  fed  nation  In  this  World,  with  the  con- 
sumer spending  a  smaller  percentage  of  his 
spendable  dollar  for  food  each  year,  in  fact, 
a  decline  from  36  percent  twenty  years  ago  to 
17  percent  today.  Agriculture  can  afford  this 
subsidization  of  consumers  only  If  Its  farm- 
ers, too,  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  efforts. 


PRESCHOOL  CENTERS  SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION  ACT 
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enced  teachers  to  supplement  their  edu- 
cation and  practical  classroom  experi- 
ence by  providing  them  with  a  12-month 
paid  sabbatical  grant  once  every  7  years. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
vigorously  supported  educational  assist- 
ance on  all  levels  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  should  extend  this  assistance  to 
our  teachers.  It  is  essential  that  our  edu- 
cators have  ample  opportunity  to  profit 
from  the  continuous  innovations  in 
teaching  curriculum  and  methodology 
and  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in  all 
areas  of  learning.  When  our  teswshers 
profit,  our  students  profit,  and  our  coim- 
try  reaps  the  largest  profit  of  all. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  Congresswoman  Mink  and  several 
other  distinguished  colleagues,  I  have 
today  introduced  two  bills  which  afford 
vast  educational  opportunities  to  both 
child  and  teacher.  The  first  of  these  two 
measures  provides  Federal  funds  for  im- 
proving the  education  service  in  public 
and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers. 

Under  this  legislation,  day  care  centers, 
which  now  furnish  primarily  custodial 
care,  would  be  expanded  and  equipped  to 
provide  a  basic  educational  foundation 
for  preschool  children.  This  is  essentially 
the  function  of  the  Headstart  program, 
which  has  operated  with  increasing  suc- 
cess since  its  inception  5  years  ago.  This 
measure  would  supplement  Headstart  by 
extending  the  opportunities  for  preschool 
education  to  those  children  not  presently 
eligible  because  the  Income  of  their  par- 
ents is  greater  than  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government. 

So  many  of  our  young  people  today 
are  hampered  in  their  ability  to  learn 
simply  because  they  have  not  received 
a  good  foundation  at  the  preschool  level. 
Education  is  the  cornerstone  of  advance- 
ment in  our  society,  and  although  this 
legislation  would  not  reach  every  one  of 
our  children,  it  would  grant  increased 
opportunities  to  many  more  of  our 
youngsters. 

Entitled  the  "Preschool  Centers  Sup- 
plementary Education  Act."  the  bill 
would  authorize  $300,000,000  yearly  for 
distribution  to  the  participating  States 
who  in  turn  would  allocate  the  funds  to 
child  day  care  centers  selected  by  a 
designated  State  agency. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectnmi.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  funds 
for  the  continuing  education  of  our 
professional  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  study  grants  to  selected 
teachers  on  sabbatical  leave  from  their 
classrooms.  With  the  tremendous  strides 
made  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
graduate  education  in  recent  years,  it  is 
only  appropriate  that  progressive  pro- 
grams be  made  available  to  our  Na- 
tion's teachers.  Unfortunately  circum- 
stances often  tend  to  impede  our  educa- 
tors from  continuing  their  quest  for 
learning.   This  bill  encourages  experi- 


GONZALEZ     REINTRODUCES    BHI^ 
TO  CURB  WAR  PROFITEERING 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  reintroduced  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  are  greatly  needed  to  better 
protect  our  tax  dollar  from  war  profiteer- 
ing. I  am  pleased  that  joining  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  these  bills  is  my  colleague 
from  California,  Mr.  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr. 

Few  American  citizens  in  this  day  and 
age  give  second  thoughts  to  announce- 
ments that  their  Government  is  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  for  another  piece 
of  military  hardware.  Most  assume  this 
is  what  It  costs  to  keep  our  defenses 
strong.  But  such  an  assiunptlon  is  prob- 
ably false.  The  40-plus  billions  of  tax 
dollars  that  are  being  awarded  for  prime 
military  contracts  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  military  hardware,  by  no 
means  what  it  costs  to  produce  that 
hardware.  The  truth  is  we  have  little  idea 
how  much  it  costs  defense  contractors 
to  supply  goods  and  services:  we  only 
know  how  much  we  are  paying.  It  is  the 
position  of  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  who 
built  our  nuclear  Navy,  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  generally  paying  more  to 
the  domestic  contractor  than  his  legiti- 
mate costs  and  a  fair  profit  would  war- 
rant. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  question 
I  have  encountered  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  true  costs  of  defense  hardware 
is  whether  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  the  will  to  get  value  received  for  tax 
dollars  spent.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense sticks  to  a  shaky  position  that 
profits  on  defense  contracts  are  declin- 
ing— even  with  the  Vietnam  buildup  and 
even  to  the  pwint  that  crucially  import- 
ant defense  suppliers  are  going  broke. 

That  the  Defense  Department  would 
blithely  continue  to  hold  this  position 
files  in  the  face  of  our  historic  experience 
with  wartime  defense  buying.  All  docu- 
mentation shows  that  American  defense 
contractors  always  make  higher  profits 
during  the  chaos  and  rush  of  wartime 
than  they  make  In  peacetime. 

Specifically,  Department  of  Defense 
ofScials  are  Ignoring  the  best  available 
evidence  that  profits  on  Vietnam  pro- 
curement are  rising  significantly.  The 
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latest  bit  of  evidence  lies  in  the  report 
issued  last  month  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board  that  they  are  experiencing  an  "ex- 
ception^ upswing"  in  potential  cases  of 
excessive  profits  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ad- 
mit that  profits  are  rising  would  be  to 
adm^t;  increased  opportunities  for  prof- 
iteering, and  would  require  at  least  en- 
tertaining the  idea  that  procurement 
controls  should  be  improved. 

If  the  Deparment  of  Defense  would  say 
"we  can't  be  bothered"  by  how  much  war 
profiteering  exists,  it  would  be  most  re- 
freshing. But  "unconcern"  does  not  seem 
a  very  accurate  description.  It  appears 
that  certain  defense  officials  are  actively 
suppressing  evidence  of  profiteering. 
John  M.  McGee.  for  example,  was  a 
petroleum  inspector  in  Thailand  until  he 
claimed  that  the  United  Sates  lost  in 
theft  at  least  5.5  million  gallons  of  petro- 
leum products  in  1967  due  to  bribery, 
forgery  and  Government  laxity.  He  was 
transferred,  although  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  substantiated  his 
charges. 

I  stated  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  ignoring  the  best  available  evi- 
dence that  profiteering  is  increasing.  I  do 
not  claim  that  all  studies  are  ignored  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  however. 
Those  studies  which  discount  rising  prof- 
its are  cited,  no  matter  how  suspect  or 
solitary  they  may  be. 

Nor  do  I  claim  that  the  studies  and 
examples  I  have  pointed  to  time  and  time 
again  are  anything  more  than  the  best 
available  evidence.  They  are  not  conclu- 
sive, for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  in 
or  out  of  Government  can  say  with  au- 
thority what  profits  are  being  made  on 
defense  work.  Meaningful  figures  have 
never  been  gathered.  On  half  the  defense 
contracts,  no  cost  or  profit  data  on  the 
completed  contract  is  required.  And  data 
from  those  types  of  contracts  which  re- 
quire realized  cost  and  profit  figures  are 
not  reliable,  to  my  mind,  for  they  are 
susceptible  to  a  variety  of  accounting 
tricks  by  those  who  might  wish  to 
disguise  profits  as  costs. 

I  am  reintroducing  my  resolution 
which  would  establish  a  special  House 
committee  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  our  military  procure- 
ment. I  do  so  because  many  dark  recesses 
abound.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  just 
how  much  profiteering  is  going  on.  I  be- 
lieve the  Indications  of  Increased  prof- 
iteering are  clear  calls  for  creditable 
information.  We  must  know  the  extent 
and  methods  of  profiteering  before  we 
can  prescribe  a  cure.  It  Is  my  personal 
belief  that  the  individual  examples  of 
profiteering  which  have  surfaced  are  just 
the  tips  of  Icebergs — that  the  bulk  of 
profiteering  Is  stlU  hidden  below  chilling 
waters. 

I  am  also  reintroducing  my  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board.  It 
Is  the  same  bill  I  sponsored  in  the  90th 
Congress.  Although  Congress  extended 
the  Renegotiation  Act  last  year,  my  bill 
still  remains  valid,  for  we  only  tightened 
renegotiation  in  one  minor  instance.  It 
was  a  significant  Instance,  however.  If 
only  symbolically.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  renegotiation  was  established  un- 
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der  the  present  Board  in  1951  that  Con- 
gress had  not  restricted  and  debilitated 
the  powers  of  the  Board  in  amending 
its  charter.  Also,  the  Board  was  extended 
for  3  years.  Instead  of  the  usual  two. 

However,  the  Board  should  be  made 
permanent,  as  my  bill  provides.  The  rea- 
sons are  simple : 

First.  As  the  only  independent  agency 
which  is  single  mlndedly  patrolling  de- 
fense profits,  it  is  doing  a  vital  job  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  Board  affected  the  retuna  to 
the  Treasury  of  $39  million  in  excessive 
profits  on  Government  contracts  on  total 
operating  expenses  of  $2.6  million. 

Second.  The  Board  will  always  have 
a  job  to  do.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  de- 
fense budget  will  ever  drop  below  $70 
billion  a  year.  We  have  all  heard  reports 
of  the  weapons  systems  which  are 
jammed  up  in  the  pipeline  waiting  for 
a  drop  In  the  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
to  release  funds  for  them. 

My  bill  would  also  restore  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  to  its  Korean  war 
strength  in  5  years.  This  would  be  rec- 
ognition that  we  have  been  spending 
more  on  Vietnam  than  we  did  in  the 
most  expensive  Korean  year.  I  am  con- 
fident the  Board  would  be  no  less  effec- 
tive in  rooting  out  excessive  profits  with 
restored,  expanded  jurisdiction.  I  ex- 
plained my  amendments  in  detail  last 
j'ear.  For  anyone  who  is  interested.  I  am 
requesting  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  my  remarks  on  this  subject  be  In- 
cluded at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

Admiral  Rickover  believes  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Renegotiation  Board  should 
be  further  strengthened  and  expanded 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  bill.  He  suggests 
that  the  Board  review  every  contract 
over  $100,000  on  a  contract  by  contract 
basis,  and  that  Instead  of  lumping  to- 
gether all  a  contractor's  work  for  fiscal 
year  renegotiation,  that  groupings  of 
sales  with  similar  cost  and  profit  re- 
quirements be  renegotiated  together. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  situation 
Admiral  Rickover  seeks  to  prevent.  One 
of  the  Nation's  largest  defense  contrac- 
tors negotiated  for  a  propulsion  turbine 
for  an  aircraft  carrier.  The  company  de- 
manded profits  of  25  percent  of  the  con- 
tract, although  they  had  agreed  to  prof- 
its of  10  percent  on  an  earlier  turbine. 
Also,  they  claimed  their  costs  would 
nearly  double  in  the  6  years  from  the 
first  contract.  But  In  violation  of  the  law. 
the  company  refused  to  certify  that  their 
cost  estimates  were  "accurate,  complete, 
and  current."  In  effect,  they  refused  to 
say  their  cost  estimates  were  honest,  or 
whether  the  costs  were  Inflated  In  order 
to  hide  extra  profits  above  and  beyond 
the  25  percent  written  Into  the  contract. 
Because  the  company  was  really  the  sole 
source  supplier  of  an  engine  needed  to 
power  a  ship  for  Vietnam,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  forced  to  sign 
a  waiver  of  the  cost  certification  provi- 
sion of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act.  To 
me,  this  Is  just  a  sophisticated  type  of 
extortion. 

This  company  Is  home  free  with  an 
undetermined  profit  from  the  taxpayer. 
No  law  can  touch  them.  The  company  is 
large  enough  that  it  must  submit  for  re- 
negotiation on  a  total,  fiscal  year  basis. 
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But  this  only  means  the  company  will 
use  the  low  profit  it  makes  on  the  millions 
of  electrical  components  it  sells  to  the 
Government  to  mask  the  millions  in 
profits  it  made  on  the  turbine.  Admiral 
Rickover  proposes  to  renegotiate  large 
contracts  by  themselves,  and  not  lump 
mass  produced  switches  with  custom  tur- 
bines. 

I  endorse  the  Rickover  proposals,  but 
I  am  not  introducing  them  as  legislation. 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  a  chance  of 
enactment  at  present.  I  could  only  get  a 
minor  part  of  my  more  modest  changes 
accepted  last  year  when  the  charter  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  had  to  be  ex- 
tended. I  do  not  detect  sufficient  interest, 
in  an  off  year,  for  any  strengthening  of 
renegotiation.  F\irther,  the  sharp  de- 
parture from  fiscal  year  renegotiation 
would  in  Itself  stir  up  controversy.  These 
are  the  realities  as  I  see  them,  cruel  as 
they  may  be  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  support  for  the 
Board.  Fiscal  year  renegotiation  and  the 
statutory  requirements  of  determining 
what  constitutes  excessive  profits  can- 
not be  explained  in  a  few  words.  Also,  the 
legal  structures  that  a  filing  with  the 
Board  be  as  strictly  confidential  as  an 
income  tax  report  mean  that  few  ex- 
amples of  the  Board's  work  are  evident. 
Only  in  those  few  cases  when  a  contrac- 
tor appeals  a  Board  determination  tD 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  have  details  on  their 
work  become  known,  and  only  in  rela- 
tion to  contracts  awarded  years  earlier. 

The  Board  is  so  generally  unappreci- 
ated that  it  is  understaffed.  Failure  of 
Congress  to  give  the  Board  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Revenue  Expenditure  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  means  the  Board 
will  have  fewer  employees  to  police  an 
increasing  workload  of  Vietnam  con- 
tracts. 

I  believe  it  is  a  tragedy  that  renegotia- 
tion languishes.  The  Board  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  free  from  any  taint  of 
collusion  with  privileged  contractors  and 
free  from  self-serving  denials  that  no 
profiteering  exists.  In  addition,  the  Board 
is  imminently  fair  to  the  contractors,  for 
those  who  have  appealed  the  amount  of 
the  Board's  determination  of  excessive 
profits  amount  to  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  total  who  file. 

I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  strength- 
en the  Renegotiation  Board  in  the  belief 
It  Is  fully  capable  of  efficiently  protect- 
ing more  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  from 
profiteering. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  the  list  of 
my  remarks  on  profiteering,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  include  here  an  article 
on  the  Renegotiation  Board  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wyant  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 
Remarks  op  U.S.  REPRtsENTATrvE  Henrt  B. 

Gonzalez    in    tht    Daily    Congressional 

Record    Concerning    the    RE^fEGO■^ATION 

Boaro.  and  War  PRorrrEERiNO 

1966 

Mar.  14,  page  5513;   Sep.  28,  page  23218ff. 

1S67 

Jan.  17.  page  H273fr;  Sep.  14,  page  Hn962flr: 
Oct.  10,  page  H13191;  Oct.  H.  page  H1331fl: 
Oct.  12.  page  H133e3;  Oct.  17,  page  H13546fr. 

Oct.  18,  page  H13671;  Oct  19,  page  H13739: 
Oct.  20,  page  H13773;  Nov.  30,  page  H16l22ff: 
Dec.  11,  page  H16663ff. 
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Jan.  16.  Clevaland  Plain  Dealer  Favors 
Cronzalez  Renegotiation  BUI,  H7a-H76. 

Jan.  33,  Congr^men  Vanlk  and  Felgban 
Introduce  Oonz^lez  Renegotiation  BUI, 
H195-H199 

Jan.  31,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  Urges 
Hearings  On  Oohzalez  Renegotiation  Bill, 
H673. 

Feb.  31,  BUl  xd  Strengthen  Renegotiation 
Board.  H1374-H12t5. 

Mar.    13,    Renegotiation    Board    Hearings, 


H1853-H1857. 


J 


Apr.  9.  Futurw  Of  Renegotiation  Board, 
H2716-H3718. 

Apr.  29,  Admiral  Rlckover  Endorses  the 
RenegotlaUon  Bokrd.  E3480-E3481. 

May  8,  Debate  On  Renegotiation  Board  ap- 
propriations, HS4(IB. 

May  10,  The  Itatlon's  Press  Reports  On 
The  Renegotlatloti  Board,  E4074-E4077. 

May  27,  Debati  on  H.R.  17334  amending 
the  Renegotiation  Act.  H428S-H4289,  H4292- 
H429e.  I 

May  28,  Gonzalez  Calls  For  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  War  Profiteering, 
H4369-H4873.         I 

June  4,  Debate  4n  HJl.  17268  amending  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  H4609,  H4511- 
H4515. 

June  19.  Gonzalez  Testifies  On  War  Profits 
And  The  Defensb  Production  Act,  E56oa- 
E560ff.--  ] 

July  16.  Alarm  About  War  Profiteering, 
H6763-He764.  | 

July  23.  The  OAO  On  Excessive  Profit  De- 
terminations Of  JThe  Renegotiation  Board, 
H7197-H7202.         | 

Aug.  2,  Gonzalez  Refutes  Secretary  Of  De- 
fense On  War  Prdflteerlng.  H8163-H8165. 

Aug.  29,  Praise  for  Representative  Charles 
Vanllc's  Fight  t*  Ciirb  War  Profiteering, 
E7605-E7606;  Grqwlng  Threat  Of  Our  Mlll- 
tary-IndUfitrlal    Complex,    E7617-E7622. 

Sept.  5,  Defens*  Profits:  Are  They  Declin- 
ing or  RUlng?.  Bt709-ET710. 

(Prom  the  St.  LduIs  Post-Dispatch,  Dec.  4. 
I     1968] 
lOR  Dampeb  on  PKOriTS 
Was   Goods 

(By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.) 
Washington.  :3ecember  4. — Lawrence  E. 
Hartwlg.  chairman  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  Is  a  mild-mannered  lawyer  from 
Michigan  who  his  been  laboring  since  1951 
to  keep  contractcrs  from  gorging  themselves 
at  the  federal  honey-pot. 

Hartwlg's  boaid,  which  has  the  task  of 
slicing  excessive  profits  from  defense  and 
other  contracts,  las  been  so  starved  by  Con- 
gress and  kicked  around  by  industry  that  It 
could  be  called  tftie  Oliver  Twist  of  Govern- 
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ment  agencies. 

With  a  heavy 
curement  comlnf 
only  175  persons 


load  of  Vietnam  war  pro- 
up  for  review,  Hartwlg  has 
on  his  team.  He  has  man- 
aged to  pry  loos^  authority  to  hire  27  more. 
However,  In  1953,  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war.  the  board  had  742  members. 

Yet  defense  jontract  awards  refiectlng 
Vietnam  sailed  fast  the  peak  for  South  Ko- 
rea in  fiscal  1967,  reaching  44.6  billion  dol- 
lars against  43.6  Tor  1952,  the  highest  Korean 
vear.  For  fiscal  1  J68,  ended  last  summer,  the 


figure  was  43.8,  £ 
than  the  Korean 
Hartwlg,    a    6; 


$400,000  budget 
the  board  up  to 
the   budget   was 


spending  comes 
started  in  1965 
about  two  yean 


slight  drop  but  still  higher 
maximum. 

year-old    Phi    Beta    Kappa 
member    who    plays   golf    when   he    gets    a 
chance,  was  gla^  to  get  the  extra  27  and  a 
Increase  this  year,  bringing 
$3,000,000.  In  1953  and  1954, 
above   $6,000,000   annually 
but   that   was  l^efore  Congress  clipped  the 
board's  wings 

It  Is  expected   that  as   the   big  Vietnam 
pome  to  roost — the  build-up 
and  there  Is  a  time  lag  of 
— Hartwlg  will  seek  a  sub- 
stantial Increas^  In  force  and  more  money 
for  the  1970  perl  od. 
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As  things  are,  the  backlog  of  unfinished 
negotiation  cases  has  increased  ominously. 
The  carry-over  In  fiscal  1966,  before  Vietnam, 
was  only  464  cases.  In  1967  it  jumped  to  678 
and  in  1968,  Just  ended,  to  938.  The  estimate 
for  the  current  year  Is  1263. 

Hartwlg,  who  has  been  vfitb.  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  early  1940'B  was  named  to 
the  Renegotiation  Board  by  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  when  it  was  organized  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  designated  him  chairman  in 
1961. 

The  board  Is  charged  with  reviewing  the 
"reasonableness"  of  costs  and  profits  not  only 
in  defense  contracts  but  those  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

There  Is  no  rule  of  thumb  for  what  is  rea- 
sonable. Contractors  whose  renegotlable  sales 
in  the  fiscal  year  total  91,000,000  or  more 
must  file  repyorts,  much  In  the  way  they  file 
annual  returns  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  filings  are 
quickly  cleared  as  satisfactory.  In  fiscal  1968 
the  board  had  4552  filings  and  assigned  827 
cases  to  Its  two  regional  boards  for  further 
investigation.  If  a  contractor  disagrees  with 
a  finding  of  excessive  profits,  he  may  go  to 
the  United  States  Tax  Coiut  for  relief. 

Hartwlg  prefers  the  gentlemanly,  reason- 
able approach.  It  Is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
him  that  the  board  Is  able  to  work  out  agree- 
ments with  contractors  most  of  the  time.  In 
1968,  for  example,  the  board  got  agreement 
in  27  of  its  46  excessive  profits  cases  and  had 
to  issue  a  unilateral  order  in  only  19.  The 
orders  become  final  U  the  contractors  do  not 
go  to  court. 

The  board  blew  the  whistle  on  $23,069,148 
In  excessive  profits  In  fiscal  1968,  compared 
with  $15,980,214  the  previous  year,  but  un- 
der federal  law — Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service — the  names  of  the 
companies  that  will  have  to  pay  up  are  not 
disclosed  unless  they  choose  to  make  a  legal 
fight. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  determined  that 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.  of  St.  Louis,  now 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  realized  excessive 
proflu  of  $8,000,000  In  1966.  McDonnell  chal- 
lenged the  finding  in  court,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  Issue  became  public  knowledge. 

Prom  1953  through  1968,  the  board  made 
determinations  of  excessive  profits  totaling 
$975,505,785.  Of  that  total,  $682,230,000 — or 
about  70  p)€r  cent — was  recouped  by  agree- 
ment and  orders  had  to  be  Issued  on  $286,- 
980,000. 

Hartwig  has  pointed  out  that  the  board 
has  had  to  Issue  only  399  orders  to  recoup 
from  contractors,  and  only  152  of  those  went 
to  the  Tax  Court.  Through  last  June  30,  the 
court  had  disposed  of  120  of  the  152  appeals. 
The  board's  decision  was  upheld  In  72  cases, 
revised  upward  In  six,  and  scaled  down  In  42. 
Not  only  has  the  board  been  getting  back 
about  $18  for  each  dollar  It  spends,  through 
its  own  redeterminations,  but  the  voluntary 
refunds  and  voluntary  price  reductions  re- 
ported by  contractors  In  connection  with 
renegotiation  proceedings  have  brought  sav- 
ings estimated  at  more  than  1.3  billion  dol- 
lars. 

These  statistics  have  been  cited  as  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  board's  effectiveness  and  Its 
tendency  to  use  reason  in  dealing  with  In- 
dustry. However,  the  board's  recoupments  In 
recent  years  have  been  less  than  one  tenth 
of  1  per  cent  of  renegotlable  sales  to  the 
Government. 

Over  the  yews,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
has  been  enfeebled  by  congressional  actions 
that  diminished  Its  Jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity. Congress  has  not  been  willing  to  make 
the  board  a  permanent  agency,  even  though 
renegotiation  statutes  go  back  to  World  War 
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II,  during  which  more  than  11  billion  dol- 
lars In  excess  profits  was  salvaged. 

Hartwlg  pressed  this  year  for  "Indefinite" 
status,  avoiding  the  word  "permanent."  Con- 
gress extended  the  act  for  three  years  only. 
The  trouble  with  thU  Is  that  it  exposes  the 
agency  to  attack  when  its  lease  on  life  is  up 
for  renewal,  and  makes  It  tougher  to  recruit 
high-quality  personnel. 

Again  In  1956 — an  evil  year  for  the  board- 
Congress  raised  the  "fioor"  under  which  the 
board  cannot  look  for  unreasonable  profits  to 
$1,000,000.  It  was  originally  $250,000  and  bad 
been  raised  to  $500,000  in  1954.  The  purpose 
of  raising  the  floor  ostensibly  was  to  help 
small  business. 

What  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  pare  the  board's  size  has  been  the  succes- 
sive elevations  In  the  "fioor"  and  the  broad- 
ening by  Congress,  In  1956  and  other  years,  of 
the  act's  provisions  making  "standard  com- 
mercial articles"  exempt  from  renegotiation. 

Hartwlg  tried  to  get  the  commercial  exemp- 
tions eliminated  this  year  and  did  manage  to 
have  the  restrictions  eased.  These  exempt 
transactions,  which  the  board  cannot  look 
at,  amount  to  several  billions  a  year  and 
have  escalated  more  than  a  billion  dollars  In 
the  Vietnam  period. 

A  veteran  public  servant  who  has  managed 
to  survive  under  four  Presidents  and  now 
has  a  fifth  coming  up,  Hartwlg  Is  not  the  type 
who  leads  cavalry  charges.  He  Is  a  thoughtful 
man  who  reads  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Lafcadlo  Hearn.  He  tries  to  do 
the  best  he  can  with  the  legislation  he  has. 

Champions  of  a  stronger  Renegotiation 
Board  and  a  tougher  environment  for  war 
profiteers  are  getting  louder.  Among  them 
are  Senator  William  Proxmlre  (Dem.),  Wis- 
consin, Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
(Dem.) ,  Texas,  and  V.  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlck- 
over. 

These  critics  are  challenging  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford's  statement  that 
profits  on  defense  procurement  have  gone 
down  rather  than  up.  The  fact  Is,  Rlckover 
says,  that  profits  have  gone  up  by  26  per 
cent  and  accounting  methods  are  so  loose 
"we  simply  don't  know  what  we  are  doing." 

There  is  Increasing  clamor  that  nothing 
short  of  a  full-scale  congressional  Inquiry 
will  get  the  answers  and  bring  needed  ac- 
tion. A  World  War  II  B-17  bomber  cost  $218,- 
000  and  its  modern  counterpart  costs  $7,- 
000,000.  A  World  War  II  attack  submarine 
cost  $4,700,000,  Its  1968  sequel  costs  $77,- 
000.000. 

In  a  defense  complex  where  $1,000,000  is 
chicken  feed,  such  escalation  of  costs  pro- 
motes an  uneasy  feeling  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  more  waste,  mismanagement  and  chi- 
canery than  has  come  to  light. 


MR.    MAGEE'S    THOUGHTS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OW   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  views  of  Mr.  Eugene  Magee. 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I  believe  Mr. 
Magee's  thoughts  contain  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  would  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members: 

December  7, 1968. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAB  Congrkssmam:  I  listened  Intently  to 
your  television  presentation  to  an  answer  to 
youth  education  and  development  and  I 
think  you  are  on  the  right  path.  However,  I 
feel  you  are  overlooking  the  real  cause  of 
our  youth  problems. 


January  23,  1969 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  greatest 
means  of  education  to  our  youth  has  been 
withheld  from  them,  with  our  modern  meth- 
ods of  production. 

In  Europe  and  In  early  America  we  have 
or  had  no  Juvenile  delinquency,  because  the 
son  played  around  his  father's  work  bench 
and  by  the  time  he  was  18  years  old,  he  knew 
his  father's  trade  and  was  filling  his  father's 
shoes.  He  had  a  purpose  In  life  and  would 
improve  on  It. 

Today,  a  man  goes  to  work  In  a  factory. 
When  he  enters  the  factory  grounds  at  the 
gate,  the  son  Is  separated  from  the  father 
and  his  association  and  education  that  his 
father  could  give  him  stops  there.  The  son 
goes  his  way  without  purpose  and  see  what 
we  are  paying  for  that  separation. 

I  am  aware  that  Insurance  companies'  pol- 
icies frown  on  such  practices,  and  have  a 
tremendous  force  on  companies  to  keep  peo- 
ple off  their  grounds,  not  employed  by  them, 
but  Is  It  going  to  solve  the  youth  problem? 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  about  the 
number  of  carpenters,  that  run  small  shops, 
where  the  sons  can  frequent,  that  have  de- 
linquency problems  or  any  tradesman  that 
can  work  writh  his  son. 

We  are  losing  our  greatest  motive  for  edu- 
cation "show  the  old  man  I  can  do  a  better 
job  than  he  can,"  that  challenge  Is  In  youth 
and  we  are  losing  It.  Let's  get  rid  of  that 
fence  around  a  factory. 

EtroENE  J.  Maoee, 
IndianapolU,  Ind. 


STARVATION  IN  NIGERIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolution  which  calls  for 
a  significant  increase  in  the  American 
contribution  to  efforts  directed  at  saving 
lives  presently  threatened  by  starvation 
in  Nigeria. 

Like  many  other  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  around  the  world,  I  have  watched 
the  civil  strife  in  Nigeria  with  a  growing 
sense  of  horror  and  disbelief:  horror  at 
the  rising  death  toll  from  starvation, 
variously  estimated  as  high  as  12,000  a 
day:  and  disbelief  at  the  seeming  cal- 
lousness of  the  leaders  of  both  Nigeria 
and  Biafra  and  of  a  number  of  other 
governments  which  have  either  remained 
indifferent  to  the  extent  of  human  suf- 
fering or,  in  some  cases,  have  actively 
fanned  the  flames  of  war.  For  authorities 
in  Nigeria  and  Biafra,  mass  himger  has 
too  often  been  viewed  first  and  foremost 
as  a  military  or  political  weapon  rather 
than  a  human  tragedy.  For  the  principal 
arms  suppliers  to  both  sides — the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Nigeria  and  France  for  Biafra — political 
interests  have  taken  priority  over  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  the  Biafran  people. 
And  for  the  United  States — potentially 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  influence  for 
peace  in  this  conflict — political  niceties 
have  at  times  been  put  ahead  of  saving 
lives. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has 
scrupulously  refrained  from  furnishing 
arms  to  either  side.  It  is  also  true  that 
our  Government  has  appealed  publicly 
and  privately  to  both  sides  to  resolve 
their  differences  through  peaceful  nego- 
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tlation.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  relief  efforts  already 
exceeds  S26  million,  represents  about 
two-thirds  of  the  global  total,  and  was 
recently  expanded  further  by  the  pro- 
vision of  eight  additional  planes  to  be 
used  in  airlifting  food  to  the  Biafran 
people.  These  are  all  praiseworthy  ac- 
tions. Yet  in  the  face  of  continuing  civil 
war  and  a  steadily  growing  death  toll 
from  starvation,  can  we  in  good  con- 
science argue  that  we  have  done  all  that 
should  have  been  done? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  the  political  problems  in- 
volved in  this  tragic  situation.  This  is, 
after  all,  a  civil  war,  in  which  there  is  a 
natural,  and  recently  reinforced,  reluc- 
tance to  intervene  in  any  way.  It  is  a 
conflict  for  which  the  appropriate  re- 
gional organization,  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  has  been  attempting  to 
find  a  peaceful  settlement.  And,  of 
course,  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  strug- 
gle have  put  an  incredible  series  of  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  offer  humanitarian  assistance. 
The  Nigerians  have  balked  at  air  delivery 
of  needed  foodstuffs,  fearing  that  an  air- 
lift would  provide  cover  for  greater  arms 
deliveries  to  their  Biafran  foes.  And 
Biafran  leaders  have  objected  to  deliv- 
eries by  land,  fearing  that  Nigerian 
armies  would  follow  relief  convoys  or 
that  the  foodstuffs  themselves  might  be 
poisoned. 

In  these  circumstances,  It  has  been  all 
too  easy  to  find  excuses  for  not  taking 
action,  excuses  which  are  valid  but  to- 
tally insufficient  in  the  face  of  the 
Nigerian  tragedy.  Concerned  lest  even 
humanitarian  aid  influence  the  outcome 
of  this  Internal  conflict,  we  went  through 
months  of  labyrinthine  negotiations  on 
relief  procedures  while  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  Biafrans,  mostly  children,  died 
of  starvation  or  were  permanently  crip- 
pled by  deficiency  diseases.  Fearful  of 
causing  offense  to  the  Nigerians,  or  the 
Biafrans,  or  the  OAU,  or  the  British,  we 
have  refrained  from  bringing  the  im- 
mense moral  and  political  pressure  of 
the  United  States  to  bear  on  the  con- 
tending parties  and  their  external  back- 
ers in  an  effort  to  secure  a  negotiated  end 
of  the  slaughter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  met  our  full  responsibility 
in  dealing  with  the  tragedy  of  Nigeria 
and  Biafra.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
welcome,  and  wholeheartedly  join,  this 
initiative  by  my  colleagues  to  stimulate 
a  prompt  and  substantial  increase  in 
U.S.  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  suffering 
caused  by  hunger  in  this  troubled  land. 
It  is  for  that  same  reason  that  I  hope 
this  country  will,  in  the  days  immedi- 
ately ahead,  apply  its  formidable  per- 
suasive powers  to  the  Nigerian  and 
Biafran  leaders  and  to  the  nations  still 
fueling  the  conflict  with  fresh  supplies 
of  arms,  and  will  urge  upon  them  the  hu- 
man necessity  of  bringing  this  terrible 
war  to  a  swift  and  peaceful  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  resolution 
which  has  been  introduced  today: 
H.  Con.  Res.  97 

Wheresis  reliable  reports  Indicate  that  there 
Is  a  tragic  loss  of  life  In  the  Nigerian  Civil 
War  caused  by  starvation  and  disease  In  areas 
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controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
under  the  control  of  the  "Biafran"  authori- 
ties; 

Whereas  present  relief  operations  are  In- 
hibited by  poor  roads,  bad  weather.  Inade- 
quate transport,  and  the  inaccessibility  of 
certain  areas  to  overland  supplies;  and 

Whereas  Increased  shipments  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
tragic  rate  of  starvation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (1)  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  act  to  increase  significantly  the 
amount  of  surplus  food  stocks  and  relief 
moneys  as  well  as  the  number  of  aircraft 
and  other  vehicles  of  transportation  as  may 
be  necessary  for  relief  purjjoees  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Ooss,  or  other  suit- 
able religious  and  charitable  relief  agencies 
now  or  hereafter  operating  In  the  area  with 
the  consent  of  the  resp>onslble  authorities; 
and  this  material  should  be  made  available 
at  the  request  of  the  participating  agencies; 
and  (2)  the  Government  of  the  ITnlted  States 
should  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  na- 
tions m  this  humanitarian  effort. 


DO  NOT  ELIMINATE  YOUTH  FARES 
ON  NATION'S  AIRLINES 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day that  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Exam- 
iner Arthur  S.  Present  has  issued  a  deci- 
sion eliminating  youth  fares  on  the 
Nation's  airlines.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
a  bad  decision  that  will  benefit  no  one. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
join  with  me  in  seeking  CAB  action  to 
rescind  Examiner  Present's  decision. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  my  letter  to  Board  Chairman 
John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Congress  of  the  UNrrto  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  January  22.  1969. 
Mr.  John  H.  Crooker, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Universal  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Crooker:  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said.  "Prudence  and  justice  are  the 
compatible  format  necessary  to  formulate 
any  dictate  of  society." 

I  write  to  you  today  to  voice  my  strong 
objection  to  Examiner  Arthur  S.  Present's 
decision  regarding  airline  youth  fares.  I  re- 
quest that  this  ruling  be  reviewed  and  urge 
that  it  be  reversed.  This  decision  Is  not 
prudent  Justice,  but  justice  run  wild. 

Mr.  Present's  charge  that  low  cost  fares 
for  young  persons  discriminates  against  pas- 
sengers over  21  falls  to  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  lmp)ortant  fact  that  these 
young  people  are  flying  on  a  "space  avail- 
able" basis — If  they  did  not  purchase  half- 
fare  tickets,  the  seats  would  go  vacant. 

Prudent  Justice  In  this  situation.  In  my 
opinion,  would  be  Influenced  by  the  fact  that 
most  passengers  over  21  are  restricted  by  per- 
sonal demands  or  schedule  from  flying  space 
available:  that  a  change  to  Include  all  age 
groups  In  the  standby  fares  would  mean 
havoc  for  the  reservation  system;  that  the 
revenue  loss  resulting  from  elimination  of 
the  existing  regulations  could  mean  in- 
creased fares  for  all  passengers;  and  that 
present  youth  fares  contribute  substantially 
to   the   cause   of   education. 
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The  youth  fare  se«ii^  to  me  to  have  been  a 
bright  »pot  In  a  wofld  that  generaUy  dla- 
crlmlnates  agalnat  ycjung  people.  Insurance 
rate*  are  twice  as  high  for  the  Individual  20 
or  24  years  old  even  if  he  is  the  safest  driver 
in  the  Nation.  (Statistics,  you  might  say, 
Justify  higher  rates  Because  this  category  of 
drivers  Is  accident  prpne.  I  submit  statistics 
would  also  bear  out  i»y  contention  that  peo- 
ple under  21  are  less  fcble  to  afford  air  travel. 
Is  this  not  comparablle  Justification  for  lower 
air  fares  on  a  standt>y  basis?) 

Persons  under  21  cannot  vote;  persons 
under  26  cannot  servU  In  the  Congress;  per- 
sons under  62  cannofl  receive  Social  Security 
retirement  benefits;  persons  under  35  can- 
not be  President  of  fhe  United  States;  per- 
sons over  21  cannfct  enter  our  military 
academies;  persons  qver  18  cannot  serve  as 
pages  in  the  U.S.  Cotgress.  In  each  of  these 
examples,  certain  agt  discrimination  factors 
are  Involved. 

I  do  not  argue  thalj  all  of  these  regulations 
sboiUd  be  changed.  tT^ere  are  prudent  con- 
siderations to  suppoit  some  of  them.  I  do 
argue  that  there  Is  equally  prudent  support 
for  retention  of  the  sttudent  fares. 

We  must,  as  a  Natljon,  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage young  peopli  to  educate  themselves. 
Our  government  ha^  acted  In  the  last  ten 
years  to  Improve  out  education  system  and 
ha9  spent- -billions  of  dollars  In  this  cause. 
On-the  le«al  level,  al}  of  us  have  seen  exam- 
ples of  special  prices  to  encourage  young  peo- 
ple to  attend  cultural  events.  The  special 
youth  fare  has  been  j  an  Important  factor  in 
allowing  young  people  to  travel  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  leartilng.  They  also  enable 
them  to  travel  hom«  more  frequently  to  be 
with  their  families.     | 

Further,  travel  aldne  Is  a  form  of  educa- 
tion and  I  am  certiln  many  thousands  of 
young  Americans — students  and  non-stu- 
dents— have  been  entibled  by  the  youth  fare 
to  see  much  more  ojf  their  country.  Surely, 
thousands  have  comi  to  their  Nation's  capi- 
tal who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  j 

I  ask  you:  What  aoes  prudence  dictate  In 
this  decision?  ] 

Does  It  not  tell  ui  that  thousands  of  our 
young  people  will  oqce  Etgaln  turn  to  hltch- 
hlldng — a  practice  jboth  Illegal  and  dan- 
gerous? 

Does  It  not  tell  ni  that  young  people  will 
choose  to  crowd  Inadequate  vehicles  for  ex- 
hausting trips  on  already  overcrowded  high- 
ways, str&lnlng  thelf  reflexes  and  health  to 
make  long  trips  asj  quickly  as  possible  to 
reduce  expenses?       ! 

Does  it  not  tell  usthat  Examiner  Present's 
decision  will  be  of  iteneflt  to  no  one? 

Otir  young  cltlze^  have  benefited  from 
the  current  fares,  ^d  It  has  not  been  at 
the  expense  of  adillt,  full-fare  passengers 
because  space  available  seats  are  empty  seats. 
Finally,  strict,  lij^prudent  application  of 
the  non-discrlmlnation  ruling  would  threat- 
en half-fare  tickets!  for  youngsters  between 
2  and  12  years  of  ^e  (reservations  can  be 
made  for  these  Uck^ts) ,  for  mlUtary  person- 
nel, and  for  several  other  special  fare  cate- 
gories now  properly  and  prudently  provided 
by  our  airlines. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  you^, 

ASNOLO  OLSEN, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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the  education  and  maturity  of  our  young 
people.  But  I  am  increasingly  impressed 
by  another  factor — their  political  sophis- 
tication. 

In  Minnesota  several  yoimg  peoples'  or- 
ganizations— including  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrats, College  Republicans,  Teenage 
Republicans,  Minneosta  Student  Asso- 
ciation, and  Student  Minneosta  Educa- 
tion Association — have  formed  the  Co- 
alition for  Lowering  the  Voting  Age. 
The  coalition  is  actively  lobbying  at  the 
State  legislature  and  with  congressional 
delegation  for  State  and  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendments  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  encouragement 
and  praise  to  the  members  of  the  coali- 
tion. They  are  demonstrating  responsible 
citizenship. 

The  executive  board  of  the  coalition 
includes  Gerry  Sikorski,  Sue  Kline, 
Eileen  Lach.  and  Bob  Vorpahl  from  the 
Yoxing  Democrats,  Jack  Stone,  John 
Tschohl,  and  Andee  Ottum  from  the 
College  Republicans,  Paul  Pogelberg 
from  the  Teenage  Republicans,  Wayne 
Gilbert  from  the  Mlimeosta  Student  As- 
sociation, and  Michael  Pehler  from  the 
Student  Minneosta  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Recently  the  Minneapolis  Star  gave 
editorial  encouragement  to  the  coalition. 
I  enter  that  editorial  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

LOWER  THK  VOTINO  ACX7 

Organization  of  a  bipartisan  Coalition  for 
Lowering  the  Voting  Age,  which  met  with 
Gov.  LeVander  and  which  Intends  to  lobby 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  give 
Minnesota  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  is 
perhaps  the  best  argument  for  the  change. 

It  iUustrates  the  growing  political  ma- 
turity, involvement,  and  skill  among  young 
people.  The  young  adults  who  met  with  Le- 
Vander were,  from  all  accounts,  a  credit  to 
their  parents,  their  schools  and  their  state. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  youthful  participation 
Is  a  major  aspect  of  today's  politics,  from  ex- 
treme right  to  extreme  left. 

There  are  many  socio-economic  reasons  for 
this,  but  the  older  generation  can  take  pride 
at  least  in  one,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucation has  improved.  So  apart  from  the  ma- 
turing social  and  psychological  factors  that 
stem  from  the  nonacademlc  world  these 
days,  the  high  school  graduate  has  a  chance 
for  education  that  prepares  him  to  be  a 
responsible  citizen.  Whether  he  Is  headed 
for  college  or  not — and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  majority  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates do  not  go  to  college — high  school  grad- 
uation Is  the  practical  dividing  point  as 
far  as  the  average  18-year-old  Is  concerned. 
Draft  ellgibUlty,  of  course,  may  account  for 
part  of  this  psychological  reaction. 

The  Judgment  about  the  relation  between 
"maturity"  and  age  has  to  be  arbitrary,  of 
coiirse.  Some  people,  we  fear,  never  seem  to 
grow  up.  There  Is,  however,  nothing  magic 
about  age  21  as  such  in  the  law,  or  in  fact. 
Depending  upon  the  subject  matter  and  the 
level  of  government  Involved,  age  limitations 
vary  aU  over  the  lot. 


THE  18-YHAR-OLD  VOTE 


NOT  YOURS  TO  GIVE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    HUfNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  laist  week 
I  introduced  a  constitutional  Eunendment 
to  lower  the  votln|:  age  to  18. 

My  reason  was  primarily  my  faith  in 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  recently  sent  me  an 
article  which  I  believe  every  Member  of 
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this  House  will  want  to  read.  Our  country 
is  facing  a  fhiancial  crisis.  Inflation  is 
increasing.  Taxes  have  been  raised  and 
we  are  being  asked  to  extend  the  surtax. 
We  have  before  us  a  budget  of  nearly 
$200  billion.  As  we  prepare  to  collect 
taxes  and  then  spend  those  tax  dollars,  I 
think  every  Member  should  read  this 
story  from  the  life  of  Congressman  David 
Crockett. 

The  article  follows: 

Not  YotTRs  To  Give 

(Note. — Prom  The  Life  of  Colonel  David 
Crockett,  compiled  by  Edward  S.  Ellis  (Phila- 
delphia;   Porter   &   Coates,    1884).) 

One  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
bill  was  taken  up  appropriating  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  v^idow  of  a  distinguished 
naval  officer.  Several  beautiful  speeches  had 
been  made  in  Its  support.  The  Speaker  was 
Just  about  to  put  the  question  when  Crockett 

arose '. 

"Mr.  Speaker — I  have  as  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  as  much 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  living,  if 
suffering  there  be,  as  any  man  In  this  House, 
but  we  must  not  permit  our  respect  for  the 
dead  or  our  sympathy  for  a  part  of  the  living 
to  lead  us  into  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
balance  of  the  living.  I  will  not  go  into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  appropriate  this  money  as  an  act 
of  charity.  Every  member  upon  this  floor 
knows  It.  We  have  the  right,  as  Individuals, 
to  give  away  as  much  of  our  own  money  as 
we  please  In  charity:  but  as  members  of  Con- 
gress we  have  no  right  so  to  appropriate  a 
dollar  of  the  public  money.  Some  eloquent 
appeals  have  been  made  to  us  upon  the 
ground  that  It  Is  a  debt  due  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  deceased  lived  long  after 
the  close  of  the  war;  he  was  In  office  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  government  was  In  arrears  to  him. 

"Every  man  in  this  House  knows  It  Is  not 
a  debt.  We  cannot,  without  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, appropriate  this  money  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  We  have  not  the  semblance 
of  authority  to  appropriate  It  as  a  charity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  we  have  the  right 
to  give  as  much  money  of  our  own  as  we 
please.  I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor.  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  will  give  one 
week's  pay  to  the  object,  and  If  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  do  the  same,  it  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  bill  asks." 

He  took  his  seat.  Nobody  replied.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  Its  passage,  and  instead  of 
passing  unanimously,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as,  no  doubt.  It  would,  but  for 
that  speech,  it  received  but  few  votes,  and, 
of  course,  was  lost. 

Later,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had 
opposed  the  appropriation,  Crockett  gave  this 
explanation; 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with 
some  other  members  of  Congress,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  great  light  over 
In  Georgetown.  It  was  evidently  a  large  Are. 
We  Jumped  into  a  hack  and  drove  over  as 
fast  as  we  could.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,  many  houses  were  burned  and  many 
families  made  houseless,  and,  besides,  some 
of  them  had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they  had 
on.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  when  I 
saw  so  many  women  and  children  suffering,  I 
felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
them.  The  next  morning  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced appropriating  $20,000  for  their  relief. 
We  put  aside  all  other  business  and  rushed 
It  through  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done. 

"The  next  summer,  when  it  began  to  be 
time  to  think  about  the  election.  I  con- 
cluded I  would  take  a  scout  around  among 
the  boys  of  my  district.  I  had  no  opposition 
there,  but,  as  the  election  was  some  time  off, 
I  did  not  know  what  might  turn  up.  When 
riding  one  day  In  a  part  of  my  district  in 
which  I  was  more  of  a  stranger  than  any 
other,  I  saw  a  man  in  a  field  plowing  and 
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coming  toward  the  road.  I  gauged  my  gait 
so  that  we  should  meet  as  he  came  to  the 
fence.  As  he  came  up,  I  spoke  to  the  man.  He 
replied   politely,   but,   as  I  thought,  rather 

coldly. 

•I  began;  Well,  friend,  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  called  candidates,  and — ' 

•  Yes.  I  know  you;  you  are  Colonel  Crock- 
ett. I  have  seen  you  once  before,  and  voted 
for  you  the  last  time  you  were  elected.  I 
suppose  you  are  out  electioneering  now,  but 
you  had  better  not  waste  youi  time  or  mine, 
I  shall   not  vote   for  you   again.' 

"This  was  a  sockdolager  .1  begged  him 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

•  Well,  Colonel,  it  Is  hardly  worth-while  to 
waste  time  or  words  upon  It.  I  do  not  see 
how  It  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vote 
last  winter  which  shows  that  either  you  have 
not  capacity  to  understand  the  Constitution, 
or  that  you  are  wanting  In  the  honesty  and 
firmness  to  be  guided  by  It.  In  either  case 
you  are  not  the  man  to  represent  me.  But  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  expressing  it  in  that 
way.  I  did  not  intend  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  the  constituent  to  speak  plainly 
to  a  candidate  for  the  purpoee  of  Insulting 
or  wounding  you.  I  Intend  by  It  only  to  say 
that  your  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  very  different  from  mine;  and  I  will 
say  to  you  what,  but  for  my  rudeness,  I 
should  not  have  said,  that  I  believe  you  to 
be  honest.  .  .  .  But  an  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  different  from  mine  I  cannot 
overlook,  because  the  Constitution,  to  be 
worth  anything,  must  be  held  sacred,  and 
rigidly  observed  In  all  Its  provisions.  The 
man  who  wields  power  and  misinterprets  It 
is  the  more  dangerous  the  more  honest  he 
is.' 

"  'I  admit  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  but 
there  must  be  some  mlstalie  about  It,  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  gave  any  vote  last 
winter  upon  any  constitutional  question.' 

"  "No,  Colonel,  there's  no  mistake.  Though 
I  live  here  in  the  backwoods  and  seldom  go 
from  home,  I  take  the  papers  from  Wash- 
ington and  read  very  carefully  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  My  papers  say  that  last 
winter  you  voted  for  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$20,000  to  some  sufferers  by  a  Are  in  George- 
town. Is  that  true?' 

"  "Well,  my  friend,  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  there.  But  certainly  no- 
body win  complain  that  a  great  and  rich 
country  like  ours  should  give  the  Insignif- 
icant sum  of  $20,000  to  relieve  its  suffering 
women  and  children,  particularly  with  a  full 
and  overflowing  Treasury,  and  I  am  sure.  If 
you  had  been  there,  you  would  have  done 
Just  as  I  did.' 

"  'It  is  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I 
complain  of;  it  is  the  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  government  ought  to  have  in  the 
Treasury  no  more  than  enough  for  its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  power  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  money  at  pleasure  Is  the  most 
dangerous  power  that  can  be  Intrusted  to 
man,  particularly  under  our  system  of  col- 
lecting revenue  by  a  tariff,  which  reaches 
every  man  In  the  country,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  may  be,  and  the  poorer  he  is  the 
more  he  pays  in  proportion  to  his  means. 
What  is  worse,  it  presses  upon  him  without 
his  knowledge  where  the  weight  centers,  for 
there  is  not  a  man  In  the  United  States  who 
can  ever  gruess  how  much  he  pays  to  the  gov- 
ernment. So  you  see,  that  while  you  are  con- 
tributing to  relieve  one,  you  are  drawing  It 
from  thotisands  who  are  even  worse  off  than 
he.  If  you  had  the  right  to  give  anything,  the 
amount  was  simply  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  you,  and  you  had  as  much  right  to  give 
$20,000,000  as  $20,000.  If  you  have  the  right 
to  give  to  one,  you  have  the  right  to  give  to 
all;  and,  as  the  Constitution  neither  deflnes 
charity  nor  stipulates  the  amount,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  give  to  any  and  everything  which 
you  may  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  is  a 
charity,  and  to  any  amount  you  may  think 
proper.  You  will  very  easily  perceive  what  a 
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vrtde  door  this  would  open  for  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption and  favoritism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  robbing  the   people  on   the  other.    No, 
Colonel.    Congress    has    no    right    to    give 
charity.    Individual    members    may    give    as 
much  of  their  own  money  as  they  please,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  touch  a  dollar  of  the 
public  money  for  that  purpose.  If  twice  as 
many  houses  had  been  burned  in  this  county 
as  in  Georgetown,  neither  you  nor  any  other 
member  of  Congress  would  have  thought  of 
appropriating  a  dollar  for  our  relief.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  members  cf 
Congress.  If  they  had  shown  their  sympathy 
for  the  sufferers  by  contributing   each   one 
week's  pay.  It  would  have  made  over  $13,000 
There   are   plenty   of   wealthy   men    in    and 
around   Washington   who  could   have   given 
$20,000  without  depriving  themselves  of  even 
a  luxury  of  life.  The  congressmen  chose  to 
keep  their  own  money,  which,  If  reports  be 
true,  some  of  them  spend  not  very  creditably; 
and  the  people  about  Washington,  no  doubt, 
applauded  you  for  relieving  them  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  by  giving  what  was  not 
yours  to  give.  The  people  have  delegated  to 
Congress,    by    the    Constitution,    the    power 
to  do  certain  things.  To  do  these,  it  is  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  pay  moneys,  and  for 
nothing  else.  Everything  beyond  this  is  usur- 
pation, and  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
"  'So  you  see.  Colonel,  you  have  violated 
the  ConstltuUon  in  what  I  consider  a  vital 
point.  It  is  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country,  for  when  Congress  once  be- 
gins to  stretch  its  power  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  limit  to  It, 
and  no  security  for  the  people.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  acted  honestly,  but  that  rloes  not 
make  it  any  better,  except  as  far  as  you  are 
personally   concerned,   and   you   see   that   I 
cannot  vote  for  you.' 

"I  tell  you  I  felt  streaked.  I  saw  if  I  should 
have  opposition,  and  this  man  shotild  go  to 
talking,  he  would  set  others  to  talking,  and 
In  that  district  I  was  a  gone  fawn-skin. 
I  could  not  answer  him,  and  the  fact  la,  I 
was  so  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right, 
I  did  not  want  to.  But  I  must  satisfy  him, 
and  I  said  to  him: 

"  'Well,  my  friend,  you  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head  when  fou  said  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution.  I 
Intended  to  be  gtiided  by  It,  and  thought 
I  had  studied  it  fully.  I  have  heard  many 
speeches  in  Congress  about  the  powers  of 
Congress,  but  what  you  have  said  here  at 
your  plow  has  got  more  hard,  sound  sense 
in  it  than  all  the  flne  speeches  I  ever  heard. 
If  I  had  ever  taken  the  view  of  It  that  you 
have,  I  would  have  put  my  head  Into  the 
fire  before  I  would  have  given  that  vote; 
and  if  you  will  forgive  me  and  vote  for  me 
again,  if  I  ever  vote  for  another  unconsti- 
tutional law  I  wish  I  may  be  shot.' 

"He  laughingly  replied:  'Yes,  Colonel,  you 
have  sworn  to  that  once  before,  but  I  will 
trust  you  again  upon  one  condition.  You  say 
that  you  are  convinced  that  your  vote  was 
wrong.  Your  acknowledgement  of  it  will  do 
more  good  than  beating  you  for  it.  If,  as 
you  go  around  the  district,  you  will  tell  peo- 
ple about  this  vote,  and  that  you  are  satisfied 
it  was  wrong,  I  will  not  only  vote  for  you, 
but  will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  down  oppo- 
sition, and,  perhaps,  I  may  exert  some  little 
Influence  in  that  way.' 

"  'If  I  don't,'  said  I,  'I  wish  I  may  be  shof 
and  to  convince  you  that  I  am  in  earnest 
in  what  I  say  I  will  come  back  this  way  In 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  will  get  up 
a  gathering  of  the  people,  I  will  make  a 
speech  to  them.  Get  up  a  barbecue,  and  I 
will  pay  for  It.' 

"  'No,  Colonel,  we  are  not  rich  people  In 
this  section,  but  we  have  plenty  of  provisions 
to  contribute  for  a  barbecue,  and  some  to 
spare  for  those  who  have  none.  The  push 
of  crops  will  be  over  in  a  few  days,  and  we 
can  then  afford  a  day  for  a  barbecue.  This 
is  TTiursday;  I  will  see  to  getting  it  up  on 
Saturday  week.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday. 
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and  we  will  go  together,  and  I  promise  you 
a  very  respectable  crowd  to  see  and  hear  you.' 
"  'Well,  I  will  be  here.  But  one  thing  more 
before  I  say  good-by.  I  mtist  know  your 
name.' 

"  'My  name  is  Bunce.' 
"  'Not  Horatio  Bunce?' 
"  'Yes.' 

"  'Well,  Mr.  Bunce.  I  never  saw  you  before, 
though  you  say  you  have  seen  me,  but  I 
know  you  very  well.  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you,  and  very  proud  that  I  may  hope  to  have 
you  for  my  friend." 

"  'It  was  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  of  my  life 
that  I  met  him.  He  mingled  but  little  with 
the  public,  but  was  widely  known  lor  his 
remarkable  Intelligence  and  Incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, and  for  a  heart  brimful  and  running 
over  with  kindness  and  benevolence,  which 
showed  themselves  not  only  In  words  but  In 
acts.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole  country 
around  him,  and  his  fame  had  extended  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  acquaint- 
ance. Though  I  had  never  met  him  before, 
I  had  heard  much  of  him,  and  but  lor  this 
meeting  it  is  very  likely  I  should  have  had 
opposition,  and  had  been  beaten.  One  thing 
Is  very  certain,  no  man  could  now  stand  up 
in  that  district  under  such  a  vote. 

"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  his  house, 
having  told  our  conversation  to  every  crowd 
I  had  met,  and  to  every  man  I  stayed  all 
night  with,  and  I  found  that  It  gave  the  peo- 
ple an  Interest  and  a  confidence  In  me 
stronger  than  I  had  ever  seen  manifested 
before. 

"Though  I  was  considerably  fatigued  when 
I  reached  his  house,  and,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  gone  early  to  bed, 
I  kept  him  up  until  midnight,  talking  about 
the  principles  and  affairs  of  government,  and 
got  more  real,  true  knowledge  of  them  than 
I  had  got  all  my  life  before. 

"I  have  known  and  seen  much  of  him  since, 
for  I  respect  him — no,  that  is  not  the  word — 
I  reverence  and  love  him  more  than  any 
living  man,  and  I  go  to  see  him  two  or  three 
times  every  year;  and  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  If 
every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian 
lived  and  acted  and  enjoyed  it  as  he  does, 
the  religion  of  Christ  would  take  the  world 
by  storm. 

"But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  went  to  the  barbecue,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  found  about  a  thousand  men  there. 
I  met  a  good  many  whom  I  had  not  known 
before,  and  they  and  my  friend  Introduced 
me  aroimd  until  I  had  got  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted— at  least,  they  all  knew  me. 

"In  due  time  notice  was  given  that  I  would 
speak  to  them.  They  gathered  up  around  a 
stand  that  had  been  erected.  I  opened  my 
speech  by  saying ; 

"  'Pellow-citizens — I  present  myself  before 
you  today  feeling  like  a  new  man.  My  eyes 
have  lately  been  opened  to  truths  which 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  or  both,  had  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  ray  view.  I  feel  that  I  can 
today  offer  you  the  ability  to  render  you  more 
valuable  service  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  render  before.  I  am  here  today  more  for 
the  purpose  of  acknowledging  my  error  than 
to  seek  your  votes.  That  I  should  make  this 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  you.  Whether  you  will  vote  for  me  la  a 
matter  for  your  consideration  only.' 

"I  went  on  to  teU  them  about  the  fire  and 
my  vote  for  the  appropriation  and  then  told 
them  why  I  was  satisfied  it  was  wrong.  I 
closed  by  saying: 

"  'And  now,  fellow-citizens,  it  remains  only 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  most  of  the  speech 
you  have  listened  to  with  so  much  Interest 
was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  by 
which  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Bunce,  convinced 
me  of  my  error. 

"  'It  is  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  In  my 
life,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  it. 
And  now  I  hope  he  is  satisfied  with  his  con- 
vert and  that  he  will  get  up  here  and  tell 
you  so.' 

"He  came  upon  the  stand  and  said: 
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"  •Fellow-clUMt|B — It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Col- 
onel Crockett.  I  Have  always  considered  him 
a  thoroughly  hoQest  man,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  he  will  faithfully  perform  all  that 
he  ha«  promised  yOu  today.' 

■  He  went  down,  and  there  went  up  from 
that  crowd  such  a  shout  for  Davy  Crockett 
as  his  name  nev^  called  forth  before. 

"I  am  not  mucti  given  to  tears,  but  I  was 
taken  with  a  choking  then  and  felt  some 
big  drops  rolling  <lown  my  cheeks.  And  I  tell 
you  now  that  the.  remembrance  of  those  few 
words  spoken  by  auch  a  man,  and  the  honest, 
hearty  shout  tJiey  produced.  Is  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  tjie  honors  I  have  received 
and  all  the  reputation  I  have  ever  made,  or 
ever  shall  make,  is  a  member  of  Congress. 

"Now,  sir,"  conoluded  Crockett,  "you  know 
why  I  made  that  rt)eech  yesterday. 

There  Is  one  {hlng  now  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention.  You  remember  that  I 
supposed  to  give  a  week's  pay.  There  are  in 
that  House  man^  very  wealthy  men — men 
who  think  nothlnlg  of  spending  a  week's  pay, 
or  a  dozen  of  thfin,  for  a  dinner  or  a  wine 
party  when  they  ihave  something  to  accom- 
plish by  It.  SomJ  of  those  same  men  made 
beautiful  speechas  upon  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  [the  country  owed  the  de- 
ceased— a  debt  wfilch  could  not  be  paid  by 
monsjr*— and  the  '  Insignificance  and  worth- 
lesanao*  of  mone^,  particularly  so  Insignifi- 
cant a  sum  as  SlQ.OOO,  when  weighed  against 
the  honor  of  the  batlon.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
responded  to  mj  proposition.  Money  with 
them  Is  nothing  ttut  trash  when  It  Is  to  come 
out  of  the  peop^.  But  It  Is  the  one  great 
thing  for  which  piost  of  them  are  striving, 
and  many  of  the$i  sacrifice  honor.  Integrity, 
and  Justice  to  obt^n  It." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REGAINING  CONTROL  OP  THE 
SCHOOLS 
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SPECIAL  HEBttEW  PRAYER  SERVICE 
FOR    'PUEBLO"  CREWMEMBERS 


HON. 
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of  the  current 
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The  men  were 
"mezzuzah,"  a 
contained  in  a 


the  arrival  in 
symbol  of  their 
Mr.  Speaker, 


BOB  WILSON 


CAUrORNIA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  23.  1969 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSIl 

Thursday 

Mr.   BOB   WII^ON.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  special  Hebrew  prayer  serv- 
deliver4nce    conducted    in    San 

Chaplain  Garson  Good- 
man for  the  Tlf.S.S.  Pueblo  crewmem- 
bers  of  the  Jewish  fadth. 

It  is  ironic  thit  the  two  Jewish  sailors, 
Seaman  Steven  Paul  Ellis  and  Commu- 
nications Technician  Steven  Jay  Robin, 
were  reportedly  fearful  during  their 
captivity  of  their  Communist  captors 
taking  notice  ^f  their  religion  because 

intensification  of  anti- 
the    Communist    nations. 

not  able  to  display  the 

small  parchment  scroll 

religious  medallion  worn 
around  one's  neck  as  some  Christians 
wear  the  cross  i  is  a  symbol  of  their  faith. 
The  first  requ&it  made  by  these  men  on 

San  Diego  was  for  the 

faith. 

it  would  appear  that  not 
only  were  various  other  basic  human 
rights  denied  the  crewmembers  of  the 
Pueblo  but  such  I  a  climate  of  fear  existed 
that  religious  (expression  of  the  Jewish 
sailors  was  inhibited. 

Chaplain  Gtiodman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  conducting  the  appropriate 
services  in  welcoming  these  men  at  a 
time  when  he  was  stricken  with  inf^- 
enza  and  had  tio  leave  his  sickbed. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Dally  News  of  today,  Janu- 
ary 23.  ran  a  short  editorial  concerning 
the  crisis  of  schools  In  New  York  City 
which  could  well  be  a  foretaste  of  things 
to   come   in  other  cities.  The  editorial 

reads : 

True   Lift   Horbor   Tale 

Beatings  In  the  hallways,  assaults  on 
teachers  and  students,  terrorism  In  the  class- 
room. These,  according  to  a  report  released 
Tuesday  by  the  High  School  Principals  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  are  as  common  a 
part  of  school  life  nowadays  as  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

The  principals  blame  militants,  radicals 
and  general  hell-raisers  for  this  sad  state  of 
affairs,  and  they  fault  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  not  curbing  the  troublemakers. 

The  board,  according  to  the  principals,  has 
been  more  Interested  in  keeping  reports  of 
disorders  and  worse  from  reaching  the  public 
eye.  If  so,  the  board  did  no  more  than  the 
principals  themselves  in  sweeping  the  un- 
pleasantness under  the  rug  until  It  became 
unmaneigeable. 

Nonetheless,  all  parties  owe  It  to  the  city 
and  the  students  to  act  vigorously  now  and 
reassert  their  control  over  the  schools. 

On  the  same  day,  January  23.  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  an 
article  by  Peter  C.  Stuart,  entitled. 
"Turmoil  in  Schools  Drives  Out  Teach- 
ers," which  began  with  this  lead: 

The  black- power  and  student-power  tugs- 
of-war  testing  many  American  urban  public 
schools  are  driving  out  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  alarming  numbers — and  scaring 
off  potential  recruits. 

Accompanying  the  article  was  a  graph 
of  teacher  resignations  and  retirements 
from  1964  through  1968  with  this  cap- 
tion: 

More  than  1,800  New  York  teachers  re- 
signed last  year.  Another  800  retired,  many 
early.  Strikes,  harassment,  and  the  Issue  of 
neighborhood  control  of  schools  are  cited 
among  the  causes.  The  teacher  drain  has  hit 
other  city  school  systems  around  the  nation 
as  well.  And  replacements  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly hard  to  find. 

Perhaps  the  example  of  New  York 
City  is  not  a  truly  representative  one  as 
the  issue  of  decentralization  has  been 
an  abrasive  problem  for  some  time.  How- 
ever, as  the  article  indicates,  other  areas 
are  experiencing  difiQculties  in  recruiting 
and  keeping  trained  teaching  personnel. 

Here  again,  it  would  seem  that  the  de- 
structive permissive  philosophy  which 
permeates  other  segments  of  our  society 
is,  in  the  field  of  education,  working 
against  our  best  interests.  Here  again,  as 
in  other  fields,  a  firm  hand  in  enforcing 
the  law  is  basic  to  the  alleviation  of  this 
problem.  Both  school  and  municipal  au- 
thorities will  have  to  crack  down  hard  if 
our  public  school  systems  are  to  serve 
their  educational  functions. 

I  include  the  article  "Turmoil  in 
Schools  Drives  Out  Teachers,"  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January 
23,  1969,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Resignations  Climb  in  New  York — TtrsMoa 
IN  Schools  Drives  Otrr  Teachcts 

(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 

New  York. — The  black-power  and  student- 
p>ower  tugs-of-war  testing  many  American 
urban  public  schools  are  driving  out  teachers 
and  administrators  in  alarming  numbers— 
and  scaring  off  potential  recruits. 

Unless  peace  is  restored,  some  educators 
warn,  critical  shortages  of  qualified  person- 
nel may  follow  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  problem  Is  most  pronounced  In  New 
York,  hardest  hit  by  school  strife.  But  similar 
troubles  in  other  major  American  cities  sug- 
gest a  problem  of  national  dimensions. 

Some  school  officials  tend  to  soft-pedal  the 

existence  of  any  such  problem.  But  others  in 

the  field,  particularly  leaders  of  school-em- 

.ployee    unions,    discuss    It    freely — and    in 

urgent  terms. 

EXODUS    GREW    IN     1963 

In  New  York,  resignations  and  retirements 
of  teachers  and  administrators  Jumped 
sharply  in  1968  compared  with  the  previous 
five  years,  reports  the  Council  of  Supervisory 
Associations,  the  school  administrators' 
union.  Resignations  climbed  more  than  50 
percent  during  embattled  1968  alone.  Retire- 
ments— many  of  them  early  retirements — 
rose  more  than  20  percent. 

Nationally,  the  exodus  of  experienced 
school  personnel  from  troubled  urban  schools 
has  become  "a  very  difficult  problem,"  ac- 
cording to  George  W.  Jones,  director  of  the 
National  Education  Association's  Task  Force 
for  Urban  Eklucatlon. 

Hard  evidence  is  scarce,  he  explained,  be- 
cause people  often  do  not  disclose  why  they 
resign  or  retire.  But  the  "feeling"  that 
emerges  In  city  after  city  Is  that  teachers 
and  administrators  increasingly  want  to  es- 
cape the  social  tensions  at  many  urban 
schools,  he  said. 

Besides  New  York,  he  said,  the  problem  has 
surfaced  in  such  cities  as  Washington,  De- 
troit, and  St.  Louis. 

In  Philadelphia,  Prank  Sullivan,  president 
of  the  teachers'  union,  said  "commtinlty 
hostility  toward  teachers"  is  one  reason  why 
5,200  vacancies  opened  during  a  recent  20- 
month  period  in  the  school  system's  staff  of 
12,500  teachers. 

Two  cases  in  New  York  Indicate  the  kinds 
of  pressures  to  which  urban  educators  some- 
times are  subjected: 

Julius  Nlslow,  white  principal  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  a  predominantly  blacc: 
section  of  Brooklyn,  last  fall  was  blocked 
from  his  school  by  racial  extremists.  He  and 
his  family  were  threatened  by  letter.  He  wen: 
on  "sick  leave,"  then  was  reassigned  to  board- 
of-education  headquarters. 

Isidore  S.  Rosenman,  white  principal  of 
Boys'  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  was  harassed 
by  black  students  who  provoked  turmoil  at 
the  school.  He,  too,  accepted  a  transfer  tc 
board-of-educatlon  heeidquarters. 

The  supervisors'  union  figures  a  total  cf 
48  administrators  have  been  reassigned  i.y 
the  board  of  education  In  this  manner. 
Others  have  taken  extended  leaves  of  ab- 
sence. 

Teachers  and  administrators  who  resign 
often  take  Jobs  in  the  quieter  suburban 
schools  of  Long  Island,  Westchester  County, 
or  New  Jersey.  But  most  leave  the  field  (f 
education  entirely,  according  to  spokesmen 
for  the  supervisors'  union. 

STEP-UP   FORECAST 

"We're  losing  some  of  our  bright,  youns 
people,"  reported  Walter  J.  Degnan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Supervisory  Associa- 
tions. "They  won't  put  up  with  the  pressures 
and  harassment.  Militants  tell  them  not  to 
come  back  and  say  they'll  take  care  of  them 
If  they  do." 

He  warned  that  the  manpower  drain  would 
accelerate  If  the  State  Legislature  approves  a 
cltywlde  decentralization  proposal  which 
would    transfer    most   hiring    authority    to 


nelehborhood     and     school     dUtricts     and 

».'.K,r"'.r.™.'"«  r.pue-.^-n.'.  5J; 

nation  will  destroy  the  public  school  system 
iTlt  IS  allowed  io  continue.  Furthermore 
cities  like  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit 
will  follow  If  we  faU." 

Dan  Sanders,  press  spokesman  for  New 
York's  united  Federation  of  Teachers  said 
the  sharp  rise  in  resignations  and  retirements 
has  been  accompanied  by  rsnk-and-me  de- 
mands for  easing  retirement  eUglbmty.  He 
Attributed  It  all  to  "unsafe"  schools     filled 

^".^LTumng  is  a  problem.  tc«,"  he  salcT 
•We're  able  to  solve  It  temporarily  by  hiring 
young  men  looking  for  the  draft  exemption 
But  after  the  war  Is  over.  It  will  become  a 
real  problem." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  Speaker,  in  a  time  of  unlimited 
problems  and  limited  financial  sources, 
we  must  strive  for  efficiency  In  Govern- 
ment. We  must  also  rely  more  on  the 
resourcefulness  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  these  challenges. 

These  bills  are  designed  not  only  to 
modernize  and  simplify  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy but  to  make  it  easier  for  local 
government  to  assume  inore  of  the  bur- 
den of  domestic  programs.  TWs  can  be 
done  by  closing  the  "information  gap 
on  Federal  assistance  programs  and  by 
making  these  programs  more  efficient 
and  more  effective. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


COMPLEX  GOVERNMENT  DEMANDS 
STREAMLINING 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16.  1969 
Mr   HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  155  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
3856   the  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Management  Improvement  Act,  and  with 
165  Members  of  the  House  in  sponsoring 
H  R  3861,  the  Program  Information  Act. 
These  two  bills  represent  an  effort  to 
streamline  and  modernize  government 
at  all  levels— a  goal  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention at  this  period  in  history. 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  200  mu- 
lion  people,  but  the  individual  has  be- 
come an  overwhelmed  and  sometimes 
forgotten  member  of  our  national 
operation.  ,    „ 

As  our  problems  and  the  challenges 
which  confront  our  Nation  grow  more 
complex,  our  system  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  has  grown  more 
complex— at  times  a  maze  of  redtape  and 
regulations  which  can  only  be  confronted 
by  experts.  „ 

State  and  local  governments,  as  weu 
as  public  and  private  organizations,  have 
turned  to  these  "experts"  for  guidance 
in  approaching  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
Lately,  we  have  heard  Stete  and  local 
governments  criticized  for  developing 
bureaucracies  which  chaUenge  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  complexity. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  1,000  Federal  aid  programs— how 
many  more  no  one  seems  able  to  accu- 
rately define. 

The  duplication,  the  lack  of  efficiency, 
and  the  amount  of  administrative  waste 
are  bemoaned  but  remain  unchallenged. 
The  two  bills  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  would  first,  require  annual  publi- 
cation of  a  catalog  of  aU  Federal  pro- 
grams and  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  recommendations  for 
streamlining  and  simplifying  these  pro- 
grams; and  second,  establish  a  Hoover- 
type    commission    to    evaluate    Federal 
programs,   their   effectiveness   and   the 
feasibility  of  proposed  alternative  or  ad- 
ditional programs. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. January  22.  marked  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence.  On 
January  22,  1918,  a  national  council  at 
Kiev  bravely  declared  the  Ukraine  to  be 
a  free  and  independent  republic. 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  demonstrated 
by  the  Ukrainians  on  that  historic  occa- 
sion has  prevailed  time  a^d  time  agalri 
during  the  ensuing  years,  and  to  this  day, 
despite  the  cloud  of  communism  which 
hangs  over  the  Ukraine,  these  courageous 
people  remain  true  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination. 

In  1776  America  declared  her  right  to 
determine  her  destiny,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fight  a  long  and  wearisome  war 
to  preserve  and  protect  that  P"vllege^ 

-Today  we  are  Involved  in  a  difficult 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  Our  young  fighting 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as 
those  of  us  back  home  who  support  thenx 
are  engaged  in  this  conflict  because  ue 
firmly  believe  in  the  conviction  that  all 
peoples  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
government  that  leads  them. 

We  were  truly  fortunate,  for  we  won 
our  struggle  for  independence  and  today 
we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  self- 
determination.  But  we  have  never  for- 
gotten the  sacrifices  we  made  to  achie\e 
our  national  purpose,  and  now  our  heai  ts 
go  out  to  the  gallant  Ukrainians  who  seek 
to  achieve  the  self-same  goal  which  ^e 
claimed  as  our  inherent  right  almost  t\\o 

^^li^'mrr^^    seventh    Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  all  over  the 
United  States,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Ukrainian  Americans  have  joined  to- 
gether in  commemorating  the  51st  ann  - 
versary  of  Ukrainian  independence^  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  these  wonderful 
people   among  our  citizens,  and  it  is. 
?he?efore,  with  great  pride  that  I  jom  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  obser^•ing  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day.  fvoiv 
I  congratulate  the  Ukrainians  on  their 
steadfast  efforts  to  regain  their  freedom 
and  express  my  profound  hope  for  peace- 
ful liberation  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
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WHAT    THE    NAVAL    AIR    RESERVE 
LEARNED  FROM  THE  1968  CALLUP 

HON.  L.  mSdEL  rivers 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  a  short  and 
important  article  by  Rear  Adm.  W.  S. 
Guest.  U.S.  Navy,  commander.  Naval  Air 
Reserve,  concerning  the  experiences  dur- 
ing the  1968  call  to  active  duty  of  Naval 
air  reservists.  ^        . 

The  Members  wUl  recall  that  we  heard 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  the  time  con- 
cerning  preparedness  of   reserve   units 
and  the  attitude  of  individual  reservists. 
Unfortunately,  as  happens  in  such  cases, 
equipment  and  personnel  problems  were 
blown  out  of  all  proportions.  In  regards 
to    the    Naval    Air    Reserve.    Admiral 
Guest's  article  sets  the  record  straight, 
and  the  Naval  Reserve  Association  has 
performed  a  valuable  public  service  in 
publishing  the  article.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  NRA  News  for  January 
1969  I  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  fact  that  of  the  600 
reservists  called,  only  17  applied  for  de- 
lay or  deferment,  and  of  these  only  three 
were  actually  granted. 
The  article  follows : 

One    year    ago    this    month,    six    Selected 
Naval  Air  Reserve  squadrons  were  called  to 
active  duty. 
Nine  months  later  they  were  released. 
During  that  time  there  were  complaints 
and  misinformation  spread  about  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve.  There  were  also  some  very  im- 
portant lessons  learned.  I'd  like  t«  d'fviss 
them  here  so  that  NRA  members  will  be  fully 
informed  of  the  facts  concerning  this  partial 
mobUlzaOon  and  thus  be  able  to  answer  In- 
telligently any  criticisms  they  may  hear  from 
those  v^hb  are  uninformed  about  the  matter. 
The  most  important  lesson  learned  by  this 
call-up  Is  that  first-line  aircraft  and  weapons 
systems  are  the  key  to  having  a  fully-effec- 
tive  Naval   Air   Reserve.   In   any   foreseeable 
contlngencv,  as  proven  in  past  call-ups.  Im- 
mediate response  Is  an  all-important  factor 
There  may  not  be  enough  time  after  recall 
to    produce    new    aircraft    and    equipment. 
Therefore,   the  Naval   Air  Reserve  must,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  be  outfitted  with  aircraft 
that  are  capable  of  starting  fleet  operaUons 
in  a  matter  of  hours  or  a  few  days. 

This  would  correct  the  current  situation 
wherein  our  attack  and  fighter  jet  squadrons 
do  not  right  now  have  first-line  aircraft 
which  could  be  used  in  combat,  such  as  In 

^'\t"r^  time  of  the  January  recall,  the  Navy 
with  Its  austere  Inventory  of  aircraft,  wasn  t 
in  a  verv  good  position  to  outfit  recalled  Re- 
serve    7quX5L     with     first-line     aircraft 
equipped   with   advanced   weapons   systems^ 
But  anv  contention  that  tiie  Navy  was  not 
prepared  to  absorb  the  six  sQuadrons  Is  erro- 
neous. It  would  be  illogical  to  say  that  our 
Navv    with   Its  heavy  commitments  world- 
wide," was  unable  to  use  additional  ^Q^adrons 
ealnfully.  But  the  fact  remains  that  extra 
luack  and  fighter  aircraft  ^"st  didn't  exist 
in  the  fleet.  So  our  Reserve  squadrons  had  to 
Lwalt  re-programmlng  of  fleet  inventories  to 
provide  them  with  the  types  of  VA 'VF  a  r- 
craft  considered  suitable  for  use  In  the  cur- 
rent combat  environment.  „.»,,^>, 
A   magazine   article  in  September,  which 
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was  Inserted  In  the  Congresalon&l  Record, 
charged  that  "ndt  only  were  Ready  Reserves 
.  .  .  not  ready  In  terms  of  planes,  eqxilp- 
ment  and  training  for  Immediate  deploy- 
ment, most  of  tDe  units  didn't  have  enough 
men  to  fill  all  Iti  necessary  Jobs." 

To  this  I  must  answer  that  at  the  time  of 
the  call-up.  thf  Naval  Air  Reserve  was 
manned  at  100  percent  of  the  total  strength 
authorlaed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  were  at  the  approved  maximum  "drill  pay 
oelUng"  set  by  D©D,  which  gave  lu  29,400  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  In  362  aviation  units. 
However,  the  totial  wartime  complement  for 
these  362  unit*  was  37,000.  This  meant  that 
all  units  were  leKel-manned  at  about  80  per- 
cent In  order  ta  give  the  most  training  to 
all  Air  Reservlsuj  authorized  under  this  cell- 
ing- ] 

In  the  event  of  a  partial  mobilization,  the 
plan — as  executed  In  the  Korean  and  Berlin 
call-ups — was  to  flesh  out  recalled  squad- 
rons to  100  pertent  strength  by  assigning 
additional  people  from  other  Selected  Air 
Reserve  units.  However — and  here's  a  point 
not  many  outsiders  realize — In  last  year's 
call-up.  Involuntary  recall  of  "Individuals" 
VHU  not  authortaed.  Thus,  we  had  to  fill  the 
specified  quadrois  with  active-duty  person- 
nel and/or  with '  volunteers  from  other  Re- 
serve units. 

This  shouldnti  happen  again,  because  we 
■have  HOW  reorganized  our  Naval  Air  Reserve 
unite.  Squadron*  which  If  called  to  operate 
as  Integral  units  [(fully  manned  with  person- 
nel and  hardwari)  are  now  priority  manned 
at  or  near  100  percent  of  fleet  complement. 
Since  we  still  h^ve  a  drill-pay  celling,  this 
priority  manning  has  had  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  to-called  augmenting  uiUts 
(those  which  go  to  fleet  units  without  equip- 
ment to  bring  thiem  up  to  wartime  personnel 
strength). 

This  doesn't,  ac  you  might  deduce,  detract 
from  the  importance  of  the  aiigmentatlon 
unite.  The  mobllltatlon  requlremente  for  aug- 
mentation unite,  still  exist  and  are  a  "hard 
requirement"  fop  the  fleet.  If.  In  a  future  re- 
call, personnel  obly  are  needed,  and  In  the 
meantime  all  aufmentlng  unite  havent  been 
fully  manned,  wt  will  have  two  alternatives: 

(1)  Based  on  fon-board"  count,  recall  the 
number  of  augmlBntlng  \mlte  needed  to  meet 
the  personnel  re<julremente,  or 

(2)  Recall  htj-dware  squadrons  without 
their  aircraft  an4  equipment  as  the  situation 
demands. 

This  same  m4gazlne  article  also  charged 
that  "the  Navy,  in  activating  the  Reservlste, 
took  no  notice  or  individual  capabilities  and 
talente  that  we^e  not  service  acquired."  It 
said  that  collega  graduates  were  doing  blue 
collar  Jobs,  business  executives  were  doing 
janitorial  duties,  and  a  "stockbroker  was 
nlght-guardlng  ieeplng  airplanes." 

To  this  I  say  that  certainly  It's  true  In 
civlUan  life  ma^y  Reservlste  hold  positions 
of  greater  Importance  and  prestige  than  In 
their  Reserve  asalgnmente.  This  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as 'a  discredit  to  the  Reserve, 
but  rather  as  rleflectlng  the  fact  that  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  attracte  such  highly  quali- 
fied people — all  cf  whom  voluntarily  drill  In 
their  particular  asslgnmente.  Reservists,  of 
their  own  choosltig.  participate  at  the  level  at 
which  they  are  Qualified  mllltarUy.  Irregard- 
less  of  how  affluent  or  talented  they  are  In 
civilian  life.  Maqy  of  them.  In  the  last  call-up 
and  now  still  Mi  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  are 
aware  that  they  are  qualified  to  seek  officer 
status,  but  have  chosen  to  enlist  Instead.  The 
many  college  grfiduates  who  have  elected  to 
serve  In  an  enlisted  status  are  promoted  In 
accordance  wlthi  their  abilities  and  their  de- 
sires for  Increased  responsibilities. 

The  facte  doi't  substantiate  another  al- 
legation that  a  lot  of  men  applied  for  hard- 
ship discharges.  Of  the  600  Reservlste  re- 
called, only  17  applied  for  delay  or  deferment, 
and  of  these  only  three  were  actually  delayed 
or  deferred.  Ony  one  of  the  three  was  re- 
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leased  to  Inactive  duty  after  recall  and  the 
other  two  were  delayed  for  Just  enough  time 
to  allow  their  graduation  from  college.  One 
of  these  two  was  being  processed  for  an  officer 
program  and  needed  to  finish  college  to 
qualify. 

The  16  who  were  denied  deferment  had  not 
Informed  the  Navy,  before  the  call-up,  of 
any  hardship.  Screening  of  the  Reserve  Is  a 
continuous  process  and  no  one  Is  kept  on 
the  rolls  If  It  Is  known  that  circumstances 
could  be  a  cause  for  release  after  being 
mobilized. 

Closely  related  to  manpower  and  equipment 
matters  was  the  concern  over  morale.  Alleged 
poor  morale  of  recalled  squadrons  because 
they  were  kept  at  home  stations  for  too  long 
a  period  Is  only  partially  true  and  Is  mis- 
leading. Generally  speaking,  morale  Is  rarely 
adversely  affected  beca\ise  people  are  kept 
home,  and  the  six  squadrons  were  certainly 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  However,  It  Is 
understendable  that  some  of  the  Reservlste 
felt  that  since  they  were  recalled  to  active 
duty  In  such  haste  they  should  have  been 
shipped  out  faster.  Delays  such  as  this  can 
only  be  avoided  In  future  call-ups  if  squad- 
rons are  fully  manned,  fully  equipped,  and 
fvilly  trained  so  they  can  be  inserted  Imme- 
diately into  fleet  rotation  schedules  with 
other  active  squadrons. 

There  was  also  the  published  charge  that 
the  call-up  may  have  meant  the  finish  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  program. 
This,  of  course,  Is  ridiculous. 
The  crux  of  an  effective  Reserve  gets  back 
to  the  flrst  part  of  this  article  regarding 
equipment.  If  we  want  a  Reserve  that  is  fully 
effective,  then  we  must  be  willing  to  provide 
it  with  the  kind  of  equipment  needed  in  the 
event  of  a  recall. 

With  first-line  equipment,  our  Naval  Air 
Reserve  will  be  able  to  respond  to  a  call-up 
as  a  true  force  In  being — Immediately  usable. 
Without  proper  equipment.  It  can  only  pro- 
vide partial  training  which  will  have  to  be 
completed  by  the  fleet  after  recall. 

The  Naval  Air  Reserve  Force  encompasses 
almost  the  entire  spectrum  of  fieet  air  opera- 
tions: it  is  composed  of  all  types  of  aviation 
units — ASW.  transport,  attack  and  fighter 
tactical  units,  plus  aircraft  maintenance,  air 
Intelligence,  operational  control  and  analysis 
support  unite.  The  degree  of  modernity  of 
aircraft  now  In  use  by  the  tactical  forces 
varies.  The  ASW  elemente,  which  comprise 
about  40  percent  of  the  total  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Force,  now  have  aircraft  comparable 
to  fleet  aircraft  and  this  is  refiected  In  their 
much  greater  readiness  for  use  In  the  fleet. 

VP  squadrons,  which  fly  P2Hs  and  P2Es,  are 
ready  for  practically  Immediate  employment 
In  the  fleet.  Carrier-based  ASW  squadrons  and 
helicopter  squadrons  which  fly  S2D/Es  and 
SH3As,  respectively,  would  be  ready  for  em- 
ployment after  a  short  period  involving  com- 
pletion of  carrier  landing  quallflcatlons. 

The  P2  Nepttmes  are  being  phased  out  of 
fleet  ASW  squadrons  and  are  being  replaced 
by  P3  Orlons.  In  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  we 
have  only  a  token  training  program  in  the 
Orlons,  but  hopefully,  we'll  be  getting  these 
planes  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Our 
transport  squadrons,  although  flying  anti- 
quated C54  and  C118  aircraft,  are  ready  Im- 
mediately for  logistic  support  of  the  fleet 
within  the  capabilities  of  these  obsolescent 
transporte. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  current  International  situation  Justifies 
equipping  our  Naval  Air  Reserve  componente 
with  flrst-Une  aircraft  and  fleet-type  weap- 
ons systems.  This  would  provide  two  essen- 
tial defense  assete:  (1)  a  strategic  Reserve 
aircraft  "pool"  to  offset  fleet  combat  losses 
during  the  time  required  to  obtain  authority 
and  to  manufacture  replacement  aircraft, 
and  (2)  truly  ready  combat  squadrons  al- 
most Instantly  capable  of  augmenting  fleet 
aviation  when  needed. 


January  23,  1969 

CONGRESSIONAL  DELAY  OP  POSTAL 
POLICY  IMPLEMENTATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  H.R.  2783  was  introduced 
which,  if  enacted,  will  delay  Implementa- 
tion of  congressional  policy  governing 
implementation  of  special  rate  fourth- 
class  mail  postal  regulations  from  Janu- 
ary 15  to  July  1. 

I  regret,  of  course,  that  Congress  mu.st 
involve  itself  in  the  timing  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  conditions  of  mailing.  It  is 
only  one  more  example  of  the  jungle  of 
restrictions  which  surround  postal  man- 
agement today.  Hopefully.  Congress  will 
soon  enact  H.R.  1382,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Postal  Service  Corporation,  which 
would  retain  for  Congress  its  policy- 
making role,  but  allow  the  postal  man- 
ager to  bring  unfettered  management 
leadership  to  the  task  of  delivering  the 
mail. 

But,  as  of  today,  we  must  deal  with 
the  postal  system  as  it  is,  and  that  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  involve  itself 
in  these  matters. 

My  review  of  the  action  proposed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  convinces  me 
that  it  reflects  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  required  by  the  expenditure  re- 
duction provisions  of  the  Revenue  and 
Control  Act,  and  under  the  specific  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  section  108(a)(6)  of  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967 — Public  Law  90-206,  approved  De- 
cember 16,  1967. 

This  section  added  the  following  new 
provisions  to  section  4554  of  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code — the  section  gov- 
erning special  rate  fourth-class  mall : 

(e)  Articles  may  be  mailed  under  this  sec- 
tion in  quantities  of  one  thovisand  or  more 
m  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the  Post- 
master General,  only  in  the  manner  directed 
by  him. 

On  June  29,  1968,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment published  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  to  implement  section  4554 « e^ . 
The  proposal  would  have  required,  first. 
effective  October  1.  1968.  that  identical 
pieces  mailed  in  quantities  of  1,000  or 
more  be  sorted  and  sacked  to  the  first 
three  digits  of  the  ZIP  code;  and,  second, 
effective  January  15,  1969,  that  all 
pieces — whether  identical  or  not — in- 
cluded in  a  mailing  of  1,000  or  more  bear 
the  full  ZIP  code  and  be  sorted  and 
sacked  by  three-digit  ZIP  code  areas. 

Thereafter,  the  book  publishing  and 
record  industry  raised  objections  to  the 
second-stage  requirement.  Accordingly, 
to  meet  these  objections  as  far  as  possible 
without  losing  the  financial  and  oper- 
ating savings  envisioned  by  the  proposal, 
the  Department,  in  finally  adopting  the 
regulations  on  August  9,  1968,  modified 
the  second  stage  by  making  a  number  of 
concessions  to  the  fourth-class  mailers 
concerned. 

As  adopted,  the  regulations,  rather 
than  requiring  nonidentical  pieces  to  be 
sorted   and  sacked   to   three-digit   ZIP 
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code  areas,  now  ask  only  that  they  be 
sorted  and  sacked  to  States.  In  addition, 
mailers  will  not  be  required  to  merge  the 
nonidentical  pieces  with  identical  pieces 
as  initially  proposed. 

Articles  in  the  special  rate  fourth-class 
category  contribute  greatly  to  the  De- 
partment's expenditures  and  add  con- 
siderably to  those  postal  costs  which 
must  be  met  from  general  tax  revenues. 
For  example,  the  1967  cost  ascertainment 
report  shows  total  volume  of  these  mail- 
ings as  239,347.000  pieces  producing 
$63 138,000  revenue.  The  apportioned 
costs  are  shown  as  $143,756,000.  Thus, 
cost  coverage  is  only  43.9  percent  The 
Uxpayers  lose  $80,618,000  annually,  of 
which  amount  this  regulation  is  designed 
to  recapture  but  $4,044,555.  In  other 
words,  after  this  regulation  is  fully  effec- 
tive the  taxpayers  will  still  be  subsidizing 
this  category  of  mail  in  the  sum  of  $76.6 
million  annuaUy.  This  is  a  heavy  subsidy 
bv  the  taxpayer,  indeed. 

I  recognize,  as  does  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, that  determination  of  the 
postal  rate  structure  still  is  the  preroga- 
tive smd  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  carrying  out  that  responsibility 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-206  con- 
taining the  enabling  legislative  clause 
giving  the  Postmaster  General  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  detailed  condi- 
tions for  mailing.  Recognizing  that  the 
cost-revenue  relationship  for  what  it  is, 
the  Postmaster  General  would  be  remiss 
in  not  implementing  section  108  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206. 

The  proposed  regulations  which  H.R. 
2783  is  directed  at  delaying  represent  a 
modest  approach  to  an  improvement  of 
the  cost  coverages  on  this  class  of  mail. 
The  plain  fact  is,  as  earlier  stated,  that 
the  total  program  to  reduce  operating 
costs  by  an  estimated  $4,044,555,  when 
measured  against  the  fourth-class  reve- 
nue deficit  of  over  $80,000,000  is  a  modest 
attempt,  indeed,  at  cost  reduction. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  previ- 
ously informed  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  that  he  did  not  feel  he  would  be 
properly  discharging  his  responsibilities 
if  he  delayed  implementation  of  these 
new  regulations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  been  unresponsive  to  con- 
gressional and  mailer  representations 
regarding  the  impact  of  the  January  15 
regulations.  Respectfully,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  point  out  that  responses  have 
been  made  by  the  Department.  By  letter 
dated  August  3,  1968,  the  Postmaster 
General  informed  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates  that  based  upon  its  repre- 
sentations, as  well  as  those  of  affected 
mailers,  he  had  decided  to  dramatically 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  final  regulations 
he  was  publishing  as  contrasted  to  the 
regulations  proposed  in  the  initial  notice. 
The  proposed  regulation  as  now  pub- 
lished is  considerably  less  stringent,  less 
costly,  and  more  easily  conformed  to 
than  that  originally  contemplated.  The 
change  was  twofold.  First,  it  eliminated 
the  requirement  that  nonidentical  pieces 
be  merged  with  Identical  pieces.  Sec- 
ond, it  reduced  the  sorting  require- 
ments for  nonidentical  pieces  from  a 
three-digit  ZIP  code  area  sort  to  a  much 
less  sophisticated  State  sort. 


It  has  also  been  represented  that  the 
Postmaster  General  has  not  fully  con- 
sidered industry  proposals,  the  princi- 
pal ones  of  which,  in  return  for  deletion 
of  the  January  15,  1969,  second  step, 
would  have  increased  the  daily  mailing 
provision  from  1,000  to  5,000  pieces  with 
the  industry  willing  to  presort  and  sack 
mailings  in  excess  of  5.000  pieces  to  the 
full  five-digit  ZIP  code  areas  effective 
October  1,  1968. 

I  am  informed  that  the  industry  pro- 
posal was  carefully  considered  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  his  staff  before 
publication  of  the  final  rules  on  August 
9,  1968. 

The  Postmaster  General  could  not  ac- 
cept the  industry  proposal  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  basic  law.  Public  Law  90-206,  which 
provided  that  single  mailings  of  1,000  or 
more  pieces  should  conform  to  the  Post- 
master General's  rules  defining  the  con- 
ditions of  mailing. 

The  5,000-piece  minimum  requirement 
would  have  eliminated  the  majority  of 
the  users  of  this  category  from  any  pre- 
mailing  requirements,  thus  shifting  the 
burden  to  a  minority  of  users. 

Second,  the  overall  cost  reduction  to 
the  Department  would  not  have  been  as 
great. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Postmaster 
General  is  fully  warranted  in  imple- 
menting these  new  regulations  in  -view 
of  congressional  concern  about  the  Post 
Office  Department  annual  deficit.  In  fact, 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  I  also  feel  that  the 
Postmaster  General  has  been  responsive 
to  congressional  and  mailer  representa- 
tions on  this  issue;  he  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant modification  of  the  proposal 
which  is  now  much  less  stringent  on 
mailers  while  at  the  same  time  enabling 
the  Department  to  realize  a  significant 
portion  of  the  cost  reduction  anticipated 
by  his  earlier  proposal.  The  Postmaster 
General  would  not  be  discharging  his 
responsibilities  to  the  taxpayers  if  he 
delayed  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2783  would  delay 
postal  regulations  which  went  into  effect 
on  October  1,  1968,  and  with  which  a 
substantial  part  of  the  industry  is  already 
complying.  The  sponsor  of  H.R.  2783  has 
stated  that  only  three  companies  have 
obtained  preliminary  injimctions  from 
Federal  district  judges  suspending  im- 
plementation of  those  regulations  while 
another  six  or  seven  companies  have  filed 
requests  for  such  preliminary  injunc- 
tions. All  other  mailers  affected  by  the 
regulations  are  complying.  Inasmuch  as 
these  firms  have  made  arrangements  to 
comply,  I  see  no  reason  to  request  the 
Postmaster  General  to  rescind  the  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reported 
out  a  bill  whose  provisions  were  very 
similar  to  those  incorporated  in  HJl. 
2783.  I  might  add  that,  although  this 
bill  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
neither  the  Hou*e  of  Representatives  nor 
the  U.S.  Senate  saw  fit  to  take  any  fur- 
ther action  in  conjunction  with  the 
Postmaster  General's  implementation  of 
the  regulations.  In  view  of  the  serious 
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revenue-cost  deficiency  of  fourth-class 
mail,  I  urge  that  the  Postmaster  General 
be  fully  supported  in  his  efforts  to  com- 
ply with  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  by 
implementing  section  4554(e)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code. 


NOTHING  SACRED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  those  TV  viewers  who 
saw  the  American  soldier  felled  by  a  rock 
and  the  pelting  of  President  Nixon's 
limousine  with  objects  as  it  proceeded 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  during  the 
Inauguration  parade  were  Infuriated  by 
this  sick  form  of  dissent.  Yet  the  same 
elements  which  participated  In  the  riot 
at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  August  were  present  in  Washington 
for  the  inauguration,  and.  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  number  of  them  were  ar- 
rested for  assultlng  policemen  and  carry- 
ing dangerous  weapons.  The  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam— NMC— had  prepared  in  ad- 
vance for  the  ceremonies  and  had  been 
successful  in  obtaining  permission  to  use 
Federal  grounds  for  their  assemblage. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  22 
featured  an  extensive  article  by  Ronald 
Kozlol  of  the  Tribune's  Washington  office 
which  describes  the  program  of  disrup- 
tion carried  out  by  these  radical  groups. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  long  been  fed  up  with  the 
coddling  of  these  radical  groups  who 
abuse  the  right  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly, among  other  things.  These  ex- 
ponents of  anarchy  and  revolution  must 
be  publicized  for  what  they  are  so  that 
their  future  programs  of  disruption  can 
be  thwarted  by  lawful  citizens  and  their 
officials  in  every  town  and  city  in  the 
Nation. 

The  detailed  article,  "Cop  Goading 
Works  Again  at  Inaugural,"  by  Ronald 
Koziol  is  useful  in  placing  on  the  record 
the  latest  excesses  of  these  groups,  and 
for  this  reason  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Cop  Goading  Woeks  Again  at  iNArGtrnAL 

(By  Ronald  Kozlol) 
Washington,  January  21.— Radical  leaders 
of  anti-war  groups  achieved  what  they  set 
out  to  do  here  during  President  Nixon's  In- 
augviratlon — disrupt,  confuse,  and  battle  the 
police.  Investigators  conceded  today.  And.  In 
the  end.  Washington  police  reacted  much  as 
Chicago  police  did  during  the  Democratic 
convention  In  August. 

The  three  davs  of  counter-inaugural 
skirmishes  resulted  in  109  arrests,  at  least 
four  poUce  confrontations,  and  30  reported 
injuries  to  police  and  demonstrators. 

The  charges  against  those  arrested  ranged 
from  assaulting  policemen  to  carrying 
dangerous  weapons. 

SAME  liADERS  INVOLVED 

Investigators,  in  their  day-after  evalua- 
tions, noted  striking  similarities  between  the 
disruptive  tactics  at  the  inauguration  and 
the  disorders  which  occurred  during  the 
Democratic  convention. 
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Both  dlaorders  Were  organized  and  planned 
by  leaders  of  the  Katlonal  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  tlie  War  In  Viet  Nam  IN.  M. 
C).  These  Include  David  DelUnger  and  Ren- 
nle  Davis,  who  s^t  up  offices  and  spent  two 
montba  in  Washington  laying  the  ground- 
work. In  Chicago,  N.  M.  C.  leaders  planned 
for  six  months. 

On  Sunday,  the  N.  M.  C.  declared  that  It 
was  no  longer  hjandllng  planning  and  was 
stepping  out  of  ^he  picture  "because  there 
were  certain  pe<|ple  making  plans  to  dis- 
rupt." i 

OFFCK^   NO  KE8TSAINTS 

This  was  the  sfme  tactic  employed  by  the 
N.  M.  C.  In  Chlcafo,  where  the  radical  leaders 
disassociated  thetnselves  from  the  disorders 
after  the  violent]  confrontation  In  front  of 
the  Conrad  Hlltoi  hotel. 

However,  It  wa*  the  N.  M.  C.  which  openly 
enlisted  the  supbort,  both  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  of  [the  militant  ylpples  and 
scores  of  othei  violence-prone  anti-war 
demonstrators. 

Davis  was  observed  by  police  at  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  con<rontatlona  yesterday  dxiring 
the  inaugural  parade.  At  no  time  did  he  make 
any  attempt  to  dissuade  the  mob,  nor  was  he 
close  enough  to  risk  being  hit  by  police  clubs. 

Investigators  pointed  out  that  the  N.M.C. 
again  supplied  th(B  planning  and  financial  aid 
and  the  militant*  supplied  the  street  troops 
needed  to  confrottt  police  and  embarrass  local 
and  federal  offlclfls. 

One  of  the  mpst  active  groups  here  for 
the  demonstraticms  was  the  Ohio  chapter  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Two 
weeks  ago  Tms  TUbttnk  disclosed  S.D.S.  plans 
to  battle  poUce  and  force  the  presence  of 
troops  at  the  lnai|guratlon. 

AOVJlSK  ON  TACTICS 

On  Friday,  an  Underground  militant  news- 
paper called  for  action  to  take  place  on  the 
north  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  because 
"on  the  south  side  there  was  no  place  to  run 
if  the  going  gets  good." 

PoUce  noted  tihat  the  ylpples  and  many 
Ohio  SJD.S.  members  were  in  the  forefront 
of  confrontation*.  As  in  Chicago  only  a  few 
Negroes  took  pa^  in  the  disorders. 

National  guarti  and  federal  troops  in  full 
battle  gear  had  .been  placed  in  reserve  and 
were  used  to  contain  the  activities  of  the 
protesters.  ! 

An  elite  grou^  of  Washington  policemen, 
all  volunteers  a|jd  known  as  the  dvll  dis- 
order unit,  useti  their  three-foot  long  riot 
sticks  willingly  |o  club  demonstrators  along 
the  Pennaylvanl(i  avenue  parade  route  and 
later  at  the  scepe  of  a  40-mlnute  battle  a 
block  from  the  White  House. 

TROdPKR  HTT  BY  ROCK 

The  protesters^  still  managed  to  hxirl  rocks, 
sticks,  eggs,  cherry  bombs,  and  two  palnt- 
fUled  botties  at  |  the  Presidential  cavalcade. 
All  missed  their  piark,  but  a  trooper  from  the 
82d  airborne  dltision  was  injured  when  he 
was  struck  on  tht  head  by  a  rock. 

As  In  Chicago,  Washington  police  finally 
reacted  with  8V«(lnglng  clubs.  The  first  en- 
counter came  wl)en  100  policemen  were  given 
the  order  to  mdve  the  demonstrators  away 
from  a  rope  llilng  the  street.  The  police 
waded  Into  the  prst  four  rows,  driving  their 
clubs  into  deiionstrators  abdomens,  and 
clubbing  others  jon  the  head.  All  of  the  pro- 
testers in  the  trst  few  rows  wore  army  or 
football  helmets. 

CARIJXD   TO    SQUADROL 

Some  protesters  who  resisted  or  did  not 
move  fast  enouih  were  clubbed  and  carried 
to  a  waiting  pojce  squadrol.  Just  as  in  Chi- 
cago. The  8cene|  was  repeated  in  the  second 
battle  near  thi  White  House,  with  police 
swinging  clubs  bs  they  charged  the  demon- 
trators  in  an  effbrt  to  disperse  them. 

Prior  to  that  confrontation,  the  unkempt 
demonstrators  t  ad  fired  a  continuovis  stream 
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of  verbal  abuse  at  the  police  lines.  Shouts 
of  "police  are  pigs",  and  "remember  Chicago" 
were  repeated  over  and  over.  These  were  the 
mildest  yells. 

The  same  four-letter  words  used  by  dem- 
onstrators in  Chicago  were  repeated  here 
with  the  names  of  Nixon  and  Agnew  sub- 
stituted for  Johnson,  Humphrey,  and  Daley. 

Because  of  tight  security  and  the  fact  that 
the  parade  route  was  completely  roped  off 
along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  the  demon- 
strators' confrontations  with  police  occurred 
several  blocks  away  from  television  cameras. 
In  Chicago,  stationary  cameras  were  set  up 
outside  of  the  Conrad  Hilton. 

Inclement  weather  and  mid-year  exam- 
inations In  colleges  played  a  major  role  in 
keeping  down  the  size  of  the  demonstrators 
to  slightly  more  than  5,000.  This  peak  was 
reached  Sunday  during  a  counter-Inaugural 
parade.  The  rainy  weather  also  forced  can- 
cellation of  several  planned  demonstrations, 

CALL   FOB    ACTION 

A  factional  split  was  noted  on  Sunday 
when  a  group  of  howling  ylpples  and  other 
militants  started  their  own  parade  while 
DelUnger  was  addressing  3,000  persons  In  a 
tent  near  the  Washington  monument.  One 
ylpple  said,  "We're  tired  of  hearing  speeches 
and  we'll  find  our  own  action."  This  they 
did  as  a  battle  ensued  at  the  end  of  the 
march  when  the  mob  disobeyed  police 
orders. 

Washington  authorities  are  still  trying  to 
pinpoint  the  source  of  financial  backing  for 
the  demonstrations.  The  huge  tent  cost  the 
N.  M.  C.  more  than  $10,000,  it  was  learned, 
plus  the  cost  of  Insurance,  loud-speakers, 
office  space,  and  printing  materials. 

As  in  Chicago,  local  authorities  will  get 
stuck  with  the  bill  to  restore  the  tent  site 
area.  The  N.  M.  C.  was  not  required  to  post 
a  restoration  bond.  The  city  of  Chicago  had 
to  restore  an  entire  one-block  section  of 
Orant  park  across  from  the  Hilton  with  new 
sod  after  the  August  disorders. 
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A     LINCOLN-SCAPEGOAT     WILDER- 
NESS FOR  MONTANA 


NEW  BOOK  DEPICTS  LIFE   IN  THE 
MIDDLE  SOUTH 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  a  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "The  Great  Blue  Heron,"  by 
Mary  E.  Wadlington,  which  depicts  life 
with  its  stark  tragedies,  failures,  and  in- 
justices. The  background,  in  the  Middle 
South,  without  the  romanticism  of  the 
Old  South  or  the  vulgarity  and  profani- 
ties of  the  so-called  New  Left,  is  accurate. 
"The  Great  Blue  Heron,"  written  in 
simple  pure  English,  quietly  and  effec- 
tively tells  the  story  of  one  man's  effort 
to  achieve  justice  for  his  black  and  poor 
white  brothers. 

The  characters  are  real,  haunting,  and 
imforgettable.  This  book  presents  no 
cure-all,  no  false  optimism,  but  points  the 
only  way  to  achieve  justice. 

Lawyers,  judges,  academic  personnel, 
and  public  library  readers  have  read  and 
enjoyed  this  book,  as  have  my  wife  and 
I.  I  commend  it  to  all  those  who  hope 
that  law  and  order  may  be  established  In 
our  country.  It  represents  the  real  source 
of  our  troubles:  brutaUty,  the  child  of 
ignorance. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  bill  today  to  establish  a 
Lincoln-Scapegoat  Wilderness  for  Mon- 
tana. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  citizens 
of  Montana  and  the  Nation  have  been 
aware  of  the  need  to  protect  an  especially 
fragile  and  beautiful  area  of  national 
forest  wild  land  astraddle  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  in  west  central  Montana. 
The  Lincoln  back  country  and  Scapegoat 
Mountain  area  have  been  a  source  of 
attraction  ever  since  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  fur  trappers,  and  hunters 
came  upon  the  region  many  years  ago. 
Since  the  middle  1800's,  several  genera- 
tions of  Montana  citizens  and  others 
have  used  and  enjoyed  the  Lincoln - 
Scapegoat  country  as  wilderness.  Yet,  as 
part  of  the  general  national  forest  sy.s- 
tem,  the  area  has  received  no  special 
protective  classification.  Only  its  rugged 
inaccessibility  and  lack  of  significant 
timber  and  other  commodity  resources 
have  saved  its  magnificent  and  primeval 
qualities  from  development. 

In  1963,  the  Forest  Service  armounced 
plans  to  develop  the  area  for  timber 
production  and  intensive  recreational 
use.  The  Montana  Wilderness  Associa- 
tion, the  Montana  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Montana  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment, businessmen,  ranchers,  and  many 
others  urged  that  this  irreplaceable  area 
be  given  wilderness  protection. 

Last  year,  a  public  hearing  was  held  in 
Montana  on  a  bill  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Lee  Metcalf  and  Mike  Mansfield 
to  establish  the  area  as  wilderness  and 
place  it  in  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  meas- 
ure received  overwhelming  support  by 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  Montana  and 
the  Nation.  It  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  conservationists,  ranchers,  business- 
men, and  professional  natural  resource 
educators. 

Montana's  Gov.  Forrest  Anderson,  as 
well  as  former  Gov.  Tim  Babcock,  voiced 
enthusiastic  support  for  this  proposal. 
My  colleague  from  the  eastern  district 
of  Montana,  Representative  James  Bat- 
tin,  testified  in  favor  of  it  and  has  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress. So  the  legislation  truly  has  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support. 

The  Lincoln-Scapegoat  area  consists 
of  approximately  240.000  acres  of  incom- 
parable moimtain  wild  country  contig- 
uous on  the  southeast  to  the  Bob  Mar- 
shall Wilderness.  It  is  located  some  60 
miles  northwest  of  Helena,  near  the  rec- 
reational community  of  Lincoln. 

Exquisite  natural  scenes  of  high  moun- 
tain snowfields,  rushing  streams,  tranquil 
lakes,  and  narrow  valleys  carpeted  with 
wildflowers  characterize  the  area.  Scape- 
goat and  Red  Mountains,  both  of  which 
rise  above  9.000  feet,  are  scenically  spec- 
tacular. 
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signs  of  man's  activity  are  extremely 
rare  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ranger 
cabins  and  limited  foot  and  horseback 
trails,  the  Lincoln -Scapegoat  area  Is 
completely  undeveloped  and  wild.  It  is 
one  of  America's  finest  examples  of  un- 
dedlcated  pristine  wilderness. 

The  area  has  a  long  history  of  wilder- 
ness use  for  horseback  riding,  hiking, 
backpacking,  camping,  sightseeing,  himt- 
ing  and  fishing.  Recreational  use  ranges 
from  famUy  camping  and  hiking  in  the 
lower  areas  to  horseback  packtrlps  and 
backpacking  outings  into  the  rugged 
high  country.  Several  State  and  national 
conservation  organizations  conduct  an- 
nual trips  into  the  area,  which  supports 
a  significant  guiding  and  outfitting  in- 

A  rich  variety  of  wildlife  makes  the 
area  especially  attractive  to  recreatlon- 
ists.    Bighorn    sheep,    mountain    goats, 
grizzly  bear,  and  moose  inhabit  these 
mountains,  along  with  elk,  deer,  black 
bear,  and  cougar.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining    haunts   of   the   endangered 
grizzly  bear  within  the  lower  48  States. 
The  noble  grizzly  needs  wilderness  to 
survive.  Other  wildlife  includes  the  wol- 
verine, ptarmigan,  bald  eagle,  and  Mon- 
tana grayUng.  Here,  also,  on  the  head- 
waters of  both  the  Columbia  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  is  found  one  of  the  principal 
natural  sources  of  the  endangered  native 
cutthroat.  The  area  furnishes  high-qual- 
ity wilderness  hunting  in  season  and  un- 
excelled   oportimltles    to    observe    and 
study   wildlife   In   undisturbed   natural 
surroundings. 

Most  of  the  area  is  at  alpine  and  sub- 
alpine  elevations.  Five  small  wilderness 
rivers— the  East  Fork,  North  Fork,  and 
Landers  Pork  of  the  Blackfoot,  as  well 
as  the  headwaters  of  the  Dearborn  and 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Sun  River— flow 
through  the  area.  Slopes  are  steep,  and 
the  glacial  soils  are  shallow  and  fragile. 
Wilderness  designation  would  protect 
critical  watershed  values. 

Mineral  explorations  to  date  indicate 
that  the  mineral  potential  of  the  area  is 
not  significant.  There  Is  no  grazing  of 
domestic  Uvestock.  other  than  recrea- 
tional stock,  in  the  area  encompassed  by 
this  legislation.  No  private  lands  are  lo- 
cated within  the  proposed  wilderness.  No 
water  development  plans  pertain  to  it. 
The  merchantable  timber  in  the  area  Is 
poor  in  quantity  and  quality.  Most  of  it 
consists  of  lodgepole  pine— a  low-quaUty 
lumber  species  which  occurs  throughout 
millions  of  acres  in  nearby  roaded  areas 
of  the  national  forests.  Reading,  logging, 
and  development  of  this  axea  for  inten- 
sive   recreational    purposes    would    not 
contribute  to  best  possible  land  use  and 
is  not  justified  when  the  higher  wilder- 
ness values  of  the  area  are  considered. 
Many  campgrounds  and  other  sites  for 
developed  recreation  are  found  nearby, 
outside  the  proposed  wUderness. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Lincoln-Scapegoat  area,  and  I  believe 
that  such  wild  beauty  spots  should  be 
protected  and  preserved  in  accordance 
with  the  national  forest  multiple-use 
principle  which  provides  for  the  man- 
agement of  appropriate  areas  for  wilder- 
ness purposes. 
A  Lincoln-Scapegoat  Wilderness  is  the 


best  way  to  assure  protection  and  wise 
use  of  this  magnificent  area  for  all  Mon- 
tana citizens  and  their  many  visitors. 
To  achieve  these  objectives,  I  urge 
prompt  enactment  of  my  bill. 


A  GREAT  FIRST  LADY 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  House. 
I  am  sure,  who  share  the  great  admira- 
tion of  Lady  Bird  Johnson  with  me  and 
feel  that  she  has  been  one,  if  not  the 
finest  of  our  Hrst  Ladies.  I  now  also 
know  that  at  least  one  columnist  also 
shared  that  feeling.  Mr.  James  J.  Kll- 
patrlck,  whose  editorial  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  will  show : 
A  STiRRin»  Ctrp  for  Lady  Bird 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 
There  are  times  of  hello  and  good-bye  In 
our  town.  Up  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  new  Con- 
gress has  convened  and  the  old-timers  have 
vanished.  Down  the  avenue,  the  Democratic 
exodus  continues.  It  is  Impossible  to  voice 
all  the  farewells  a  reporter  might  wish   to 
nut  in  words,  but  there's  one  in  particular 
that  ought  to  be  made— to  Mrs.  Claudia  Alta 
Taylor   Johnson.    She's    been    a    great   First 

Lady.  „  . 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  Johnson  wound 
up  her  fortieth  trip  "to  discover  America. 
In  96  hours,  she  covered  6,000  miles.  It  was 
enough  to  exhaust  the  Campfire  Olrls  of  the 
press  who  hike  the  trails  behind  her,  but 
Lady  Bird  came  through,  as  she  always  does, 
with  the  old  smile  going  strong. 

In  the  past  five  years,  she's  traveled  at 
least  200,000  miles.  She's  gone  down  the 
Rio  Orande  in  a  rubber  raft,  and  gone  up 
the  Utah  mountains  by  cable  car.  She  has 
called  on  slum  dwellers,  hillbillies,  and  In- 
dian tribes.  If  she  has  missed  a  single  his- 
toric shrine  or  national  park,  the  oversight 
has  been  accidental,  not  deliberate.  In  cow- 
girl hat,  checkered  shirt  and  muddy  boots, 
she's  won  the  West  all  over  again. 

These  indefatigable  travels  have  caused 
her  to  be  compared  with  the  late  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Mrs.  R.,  as  everyone  recalls,  was 
forever  turning  up  in  the  coal  mines  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  or  bounding  around  the 
dust  bowls  of  Oklahoma  and  the  work  camps 
of  California.  But  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  a 
tough  old  hen,  sti-lngy  and  chewy  and  full 
of  CTistle;  she  numbered  her  enemies  by  the 
thousands.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  numbered 
mostly  friends. 

Bess  Truman  and  Mamie  Eisenhower  surely 
were  assets  to  their  husbands.  So  was  Jackie 
Kennedy,  after  her  glamorous  fashion.  Yet 
we  are  likely  to  remember  Lady  Bird  longer 
and  more  pleasantly  than  all  the  others  of 
recent  time.  In  the  poUtical  sense,  she  had 
perfect  pitch;  her  greatest  gift  was  to  hit 
the  right  note. 

Last  January  she  was  hostess  at  a  White 
House  luncheon  set  up  to  launch  a  "women  s 
crusade  against  crime  in  the  streets.  "To 
speak  the  truth,  it  was  more  of  a  chani^e 
than  a  crusade:  it  was  a  social  affair— white 
gloves,  cream  cheese  and  rabbit  food— and 
subject  to  the  same  rules  of  good  manners 
that  apply  to  such  occasions  everywhere. 

Eariia  Kitt,  the  Negro  singer,  was  among 
the  invited  guests.  Good  manners  were  the 
last  thing  on  her  mind.  With  deliberate,  in- 
sulting rudeness,  she  launched  into  an  at- 


tack on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Then  she  under- 
took to  educate  Mrs.  Johnson  In  the  use  of 
narcotics.  „ 

"If  you  don't  know  what  pot  is.  ene 
snarled  at  her  hostess.  "It's  marijuana- 

Mrs.  Johnson  kept  her  cool.  She  had  tears 
m  her  eyes  and  a  tremble  In  her  fingers,  but 
she  never  stood  taller  as  First  Lady  of  the 
land  In  a  dozen  well-chosen  sentences,  she 
voiced  her  conviction  that  the  war  ought  not 
to  be  permuted  to  keep  us  from  trying  to  do 
those  things  here  at  home  that  would  create 
"a  happier  and  a  better  land."  Then  she  went 
on  with  the  luncheon. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  her  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  laurels.  In  their  anxiety  to 
please  Mrs.  Johnson,  highway  beautfiers 
have  wasted  a  fortune  In  planting  dinky  little 
bushes  in  impossible  clumps  along  the  Inter- 
state system.  Yet  she  has  so  Identified  her- 
self with  the  beauty  of  America  that  a 
bench-sitter  in  Williamsburg  recently  was 
amused  to  overhear  a  mother  scolding  a 
negligent  child:  'If  you  throw  any  more 
candy-wrappers  on  the  walk,  I'll  tell  Mrs. 
Johnson!" 

The  first  new  issue  of  postage  sUmps  m 
1969  doubtless  will  be  known  to  collectors  as 
the  "Ladv  Bird'  issue.  As  specimens  of  the 
philatelic  art,  the  stamps  are  not  much;  but 
in  their  exhortation  to  plant  for  more  beau- 
tiful cities,  hlghwavs,  parks  and  streets,  the 
stamps  will  provide  a  pleasant  farewell  to 
a.  good  and  gracious  lady.  She  has  a  respect- 
ful stirrup  cup  coming  as  she  rides  on  back 
10  the  ranch. 


CENSORSHIP  OF  FREE  SPEECH- 
UNESCO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  operation  known  as  the  Educa- 
tional Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion has  now  set  itself  up  as  a  censorship 
bureau  for  world  thought  control. 
UNESCO  would  disarm  words. 

As  the  voice  for  a  few  tribal  states  and 
minority  conscious  groups  they  would 
prostitute  education— undertake  a  book- 
burning  episode  by  rewriting  language 
and  speech— reminiscent  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik brainwashing  techniques. 

What  an  intellectual  jungle  these  in- 
ternational directors  must  wander  in. 
Could  it  be  they  distrust  man  so  intensely 
they  would  develop  a  phobia  that  civil- 
ization is  bad?  Wonder  what  those  who 
fear  free  speech  and  self-expression  will 
do  with  Shakespeare— rewrite  it  or  burn 

it' 

And  U.S.  taxpayers  contribute  $9,085.- 

000  per  year  from  their  paychecks  for 
this  prejudicial  undertaking? 

And  the  source  of  this  progressive 
program— Chief  Fafunwa  of  Nigeria. 
They  have  no  prejudice  in  Nigeria— they 
exterminate  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 

1  submit  a  censorship  report  on  UNESCO 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
January  18,  1969.  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
UNESCO   DENOUNCES    "Slurs"   in   Language 

Uotted  Nations.  N.Y.— Watch  your  lan- 
guage, there.  You  might  be  committing  racial 
prejudice  without  knoi»,-lng  it. 
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Thla.  In  effect,  U  the  thmst  of  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  tTN  Bducatlonal,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

UNESCO  delegates  meeting  In  Paris  to  dls- 
cua«  how  to  com))at  racial  prejudice  agreed 
that  a  special  precision  and  prudence  are 
called  for  from  all  persons  making  extensive 
use  of  language  for  communication. 

It  aimed  its  report  particularly  at  teachers, 
authors,  publishers  of  tertbooks.  and  other 
teaching  material^,  and  those  concerned  with 
the  mass  media,     i 

UNESCO  advised  such  prudence  In  the  use 
of  terminology  eaiployed  to  describe  people 
of  differing  ethnic^  religious,  or  other  groups, 
especially  formerlf  colonized  peoples. 

The  UNESCO  report  telescopes  In  on  more 
than  a  dozen  wofds  which  violate  the  new 
norms  of  unpreju^lclal  language. 

Take,  for  Instaiice,  the  terms  "tribe,"  "na- 
tive," "savage,"  'primitive,"  "Jungle,"  "pa- 
gan." "kafBr,"  "biiBhinan,"  "backward."  "un- 
derdeveloped." "»nclvlllzed,"  "vernacular," 
"Negro,"  "colored,"  and  "race." 

RICOMMISDATIONS    OTnXINED 

The  report  stre^d  that  such  terms  were 
"so  charged  with  Motive  potential  that  their 
use.  with  or  without  conscious  pejorative  In- 
tent, to  describe  Qr  characterize  certain  eth- 
nic, spdal,  or  religious  groups  generally  pro- 
voked ,RP  adverse  reaction  on  the  part  of 
these  groups." 

The  report  recommended,  for  Instance, 
that: 


ibltant"   should   be   used 
le  word  "native." 

"  should  not  be  applied 
lions  should  be  specified  by 


The    word    "Ir 
In  preference  to 

The  term  "paj 
to  religions:  Rellg 
name. 

The  word  "savanna"  or  "wooded  savanna" 
would  be  preferaljle  to  the  word  "Jungle." 

It  was  recommfcnded  that  the  use  of  all 
"contemptuous,  ikijust,  or  Inadequate  words 
be  discontinued  ic  reference  to  racial  or  so- 
cietal matters." 

The  UNESCO  raport  agreed  that  "much  of 
the  current  termlaology  used  with  reference 
to  'race'  questions  was  a  heritage  of  a  colonial 
past  and  often  perpetuated  feelings  of  su- 
periority and  prejudice." 


COLONIA  LIST 


t<rms. 


Many  of  the 
cause  of  their 
tones  of  racial  s 
time   colonies 
the  seeds  of  rac 
colonizing  peoples 
the  susceptlbllitl 
colonized." 

The  report  ac 
difficult  to  dispense 
as  "race"  or 
rent  scientific 
be  used  correctly,' 

Much  of  the 
speech   given  In 
of  Nigeria. 

Mr.  Pafunwa 
century  and  before 
slve  proselytizatK  n 
was  little  reference 
In  text  materials. 


TINCK     CPTED 

the  report  said,  "be- 
colonlallst  origin,  carry  over- 
uperlorlty  vls-a-vls  the  one- 
terms   could   Implant 
ia|lsm  in  the  minds  of  former 
in  any  event,  they  offend 
of  peoples  who  were  once 


k^owledged  that  it  would  be 

entirely  with  such  ternM 

"trlde,"  which  are  part  of  cur- 

ter^inology.  "But  they  should 

It  said. 

r*>ort  was  excerpted  from  a 

'arts  by  A.  Babs  Pafunwa 


Slid 


Mr.  Pafunwa 
missionaries  in 
theirs   was   a 
"noble  savages'  or 
Africa  and  Asia 
to  be  uplifted 

"The  colonial 
had  to  Justify 
the     natives 
themselves,  and 
gradually    and    s; 
could  reach  a  st 
perhaps  'self 

Mr.    Pafunwa 
English  dictionary 


that  prior  to  the  15th 
the  beginning  of  inten- 
and  colonization,  there 
to  racial  discrimination 


MISSIONART     EITECT    DESCRIBED 

sa:d 


that  "the  early  Christian 

their  naivete  believed  that 

clvjillzlng'   mission;    that   the 

the  'warring  tribesmen'  of 

Aeeded  Christ  If  they  were 

frcm  their  'prlmltiveness.' 

lowers  on  the  other  hand 

th(ir  action  by  claiming  that 

weie    too    'primitive'    to    rule 

tiey  had  to  be  "brought  up' 

:  fstematlcally    before    they 

aje  of  self-government  and 

dete  Tninatlon.' " 

ilting   the   shorter   Oxford 
said  that  the  word  "trtbe" 
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is  defined  as  "a  group  of  persons  forming 
a  community  and  claiming  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor";  and  as  "a  race  of  people; 
now  applied  especially  to  a  primary  aggre- 
gate of  people  In  a  primitive  or  barbarous 
condition  under  a  headman  or  chief." 

"TRIBK"   T7SA0E   LESSENS 

Mr.  Pafunwa  said  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  word  trtbe  Is  mainly  used  nowadays 
to  describe  African  ethnic  groups.  He  said 
it  used  to  cover  groups  in  "Asia  and  other 
non-European  communities,  but  since  most 
of  the  Asian  countries  became  Independent 
between  1947  and  1964,  the  word  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  textbooks  and  Jour- 
nals, thanks  to  the  UNESCO  effort  in  this 
direction." 

He  commented  with  some  feeling:  "How 
an  ethnic  group  with  2  or  10  million  people 
In  East  or  West  Africa,  with  a  parliamen- 
tary government,  can  be  described  as  a 
trtbe  and  not  the  Irish,  the  Scot,  the  Welsh, 
the  Prench,  or  the  English,  still  baffles  the 
non-ETuropean." 

Both  Mr.  Pafunwa's  and  UNESCO's  long- 
range  recommendations  are  that  UNESCO, 
to  combat  prejudice  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  text  materials: 

Hold  regional  or  International  conferences 
of  authors  and  publishers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  textbooks.  Journals,  magazines,  and 
other  teaching  and  information  materials. 

Encourage  learned  societies  in  history,  ge- 
ography, civics,  anthropology,  and  sociology 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  conference 
programs  to  discussions  on  "bias  in  text 
materials." 

Sponsor  a  conference  of  religious  leaders — 
Christians,  Muslims,  Buddhists,  Babals, 
etc. — to  discuss  the  religious  aspects  of 
prejudice. 

They  recommended  also  that  UNESCO 
should  assimne  full  leadership  m  ensuring 
that  such  words  as  they  referred  to  are  elim- 
inated from  text  materials  and  learned 
Journals. 

Mr.  Pafunwa  commented  that  "we,  the 
people  of  the  world,  cannot  afford  to  Ignore 
the  epithets  that  tend  to  divide  us  into  dan- 
gerous warring  factions." 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION ENDORSES  ATLANTIC  UNION 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee on  Federal  legislation  of  the  New- 
York  State  Bar  Association  has  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  48  of  the  90th  Congress  call- 
ing for  a  U.S.  delegation  to  discuss  with 
representatives  of  other  free  nations 
possibilities  of  future  political  union. 
This  resolution  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last 
year  but  did  not  come  before  the  floor 
because  of  the  rush  toward  adjourn- 
ment. Because  of  this  milestone  in  sup- 
port for  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution. 
I  Include  the  recommendation  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 
Report    on    Resolution    Calling    for    U.S. 

Delegation  To  Confer  With  Other  Free 

Nations  Concerning  Poture  Steps  Toward 

Unity 

During  the  90th  Congress,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  a  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  48, 


90th  Congress)  calling  for  a  United  States 
delegation  to  discuss  with  representatives  of 
other  free  nations  possibilities  of  future 
union.  H.  Rep.  No.  1656,  90th  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
(1968).  Because  the  proposal  has  received 
strong  Committee  approval  in  the  House,  we 
believe  It  appropriate  to  address  our  com- 
ments concerning  It  to  the  91st  Congress. 
We  believe  that  the  proposal  for  such  ex- 
ploration, although  bold,  is  sound  and  merits 
approval. 

The  concept  has  received  endorsement  of 
such  diverse  leaders  as  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Nelson  Rockefeller, 

The  basis  for  the  concept  Is  the  recogni- 
tion expressed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  that  greater  than  na- 
tional problems  require  greater  than  national 
solutions. 

Our  concern  as  lawyers  is  with  the  legal 
structure  which  will  permit  this  nation  to 
meet  its  large  responsibilities  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  would  not  commit  this  country 
to  an3rtlilng.  It  would  merely  give  express 
Congressional  approval  to  exploration  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  future  Atlantic  federation 
or  wider  union  of  free  peoples.  Although  the 
resolution  is  drafted  in  Atlantic  terms,  we 
see  nothing  in  it  which  would  preclude  In- 
clusion of  other  free  peoples  in  the  discus- 
sions proposed  or  in  any  resulting  union. 
Likewise,  we  see  nothing  In  the  resolution 
to  preclude  consultation  with  non-govern- 
mental as  well  as  governmental  representa- 
tives from  other  free  nations. 

The  tragedy  In  Czechoslovakia  In  August, 
1968,  has  lent  new  poignancy  to  careful  ex- 
ploration of  these  possibilities.  Although  the 
House  Committee  acted  even  before  the  in- 
vasion, the  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Asso- 
ciation considered  the  matter  Immediately 
thereafter  and  unanimously  approved  the 
House  Committee's  action.  Congressional 
Record,  volume  114,  part  21,  page  28104.  Their 
report  termed  the  need  for  such  consulta- 
tions "beyond  dispute"  and  noted  that  a 
precedent  existed  in  Public  Law  86-719,  '74 
Stat.  818,  enacted  September  7,  1960.  which 
authorized  participation  of  leading  citizens 
in  an  International  convention  of  citizens 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries. 
The  need  for  such  exploration  is  empha- 
sized by  currency  crises  and  the  need  for 
cooperation  for  aiding  developing  nations. 
aside  from  such  shocks  as  the  Czech  tragedy. 
We  accordingly  recommend  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  House  Committee  recom- 
mendations of  the  90th  Congress  on  the  part 
of  the  9l8t  Congress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation. 

Richard  A.  Glvens,  Chairman;  Anthony 
P.  Marshall,  Secretary:  Leslie  H. 
Arps,  Harold  Baer,  Jr.,  Mark  K. 
Benenson,  Edward  S.  Blackstone. 
Vincent  L.  Broderlck,  Mason  O. 
Damon,  David  M.  Dorsen.  John  T. 
Elfin,  Robert  B.  Plske,  Jr.,  Lawrence 
W.  Keepnews.  Norman  Kellar.  Her- 
bert C.  Miller,  George  W.  Meyers,  Jr.. 
Bernard  Nussbaum,  Robert  Patter- 
son, Jr.,  Arthur  C.  Stever,  Jr. 


RESCINDING  FEDERAL  PAY  HIKES 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF   ICIKNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joining  with  a  number  of  colleagues  in 
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the  Introduction  of  two  House  resolu- 
tions aimed  at  stopping  former  President 
Johnson's  proposed  pay  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  high- 
ranking  Government  officials. 

The  first  resolution  would  disapprove 
the  proposed  increase  and  the  second 
resolution  is  aimed  at  moving  the  bill 
from  the  House  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service  Committee  so  that  floor  action 
can  be  taken. 

These  pay  increases  should  be  post- 
poned until  such  time  as  we  have 
brought  the  budget  into  balance  and 
have  stopped  inflation.  It  simply  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  that  Con- 
gress should  encourage  pay  hikes  at  this 
particular  time.  To  sanction  such  pro- 
posals would  further  aggravate  both  the 
budget  and  our  overall  fiscal  position. 
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dividends  in  the  years  ahead.  The  In- 
vestment is  one  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  forgo. 

I  enthusiastically  support  Mrs.  Mink  s 
proposal,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
so  as  well. 


HON  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD  LAUDS 
RETURN  OP  RADIO  GENIUS 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  DAY  CARE 
CENTERS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port Mrs.  Mink's  bill  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  Improve  child  care  In  public 
and  private  nonprofit  day-care  centers. 
Recent  research  by  medical  authorities 
and  psychologists  has  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  salutary  influences  on 
children  even  in  their  earliest  years. 
Often  it  appears  that  characteristics  and 
traits  which  prove  to  be  decisive  In  later 
life  are  first  developed  before  the  age  of 
4  years.  Thus  It  is  imperative  that  young 
children  have  available  to  them  from  the 
very  start  the  kinds  of  beneficial  ex- 
periences and  influences  which  will  help 
them  develop  Into  creative,  contributing 
citizens. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
other  countries  sometimes  provide  child- 
care  facilities  which  far  surpass  those 
here  in  the  United  States— the  richest 
Nation  on  earth.  In  Israel,  for  example, 
early  day-care  facilities  are  maintained 
which  match,  and  often  even  exceed,  the 
educational  opportunities  which  are 
available  to  a  child  in  his  own  home. 
Such  facilities  demonstrate  an  awareness 
of  the  Importance  of  early  child  care 
which  offers  both  understanding  and 
stimulation.  In  America  we  should  be 
able  to  provide  no  less  for  our  young 
citizens. 

As  Mrs.  Mink  points  out,  there  is  a 
serious  gap  in  our  present  educational 
assistance  programs— a  gap  which  may 
well  tmdercut  the  other  Federal  assist- 
ance efforts  by  handicapping  certain 
children  to  the  point  that  they  can  never 
fully  benefit  from  later  educational  op- 
portunities which  become  available  to 
them.  For  this  reason,  this  proposal  for 
pre-Headstart  assistance  to  working 
mothers  Is  absolutely  Indispensable  to  the 
efficient  functioning  of  other  Federal 
educational  assistance  programs.  The 
$300  million  which  we  authorize  in  this 
bill  is  In  reality  an  investment  in  Amer- 
ica's future  which  will  pay  handsome 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  comic 
genius  is  a  rare  and  highly  prized  gift 
which  few  of  us  can  claim  but  millions 
thrill  to  when  it  is  employed  by  a  talented 
professional  entertainer. 

This  prize — the  ability  to  make  people 
laugh— is  especially  valuable  today  when 
people  just  seem  too  busy  "doing  their 
thing"  to  take  a  few  moments  out  to 
chuckle. 

The  good  people  of  my  district  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  those  for  many  miles  around 
the  "Steel  City,"  had  numerous  occa- 
sions to  be  cheerful  when  Regis  Cordlc, 
one  of  the  best  professional  wits,  was 
daily  broadcasting  his  madcap  early 
morning  show  from  Pittsburgh's  KDKA 
radio.  ,  ^. 

Rege  Cordic  for  22  years,  11  of  them 
on  KDKA.  was  the  companion  of  thou- 
sands of  Pittsburgh  businessmen  driving 
to  work  and  housewives  at  home  as  he 
and  a  menagerie  of  radio  characters 
daily  rzn  through  a  dozen  zany  epi- 
sodes—not a  few  of  which  were  rather 
perceptively  aimed  at  the  Democratic 
administration  who  controlled  the  city. 
In  1965.  Mr.  Cordlc  left  Pittsburgh  for 
Los  Angeles  where  he  further  developed 
his  talents  in  the  movies,  on  television 
and  radio,  and  with  his  own  firm  which 
made  product  commercials  for  those  lat- 
ter two  mediums. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  next  month, 
after  3  years  too  many,  Mr.  Cordic  will 
return  to  Pittsburgh  with  a  new  Sunday 
radio  program. 

Mr.  Harold  V.  Cohen,  drama  cntic 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  in  one 
of  his  recent  columns,  heralds  the  return 
of  this  creative  showman  to  my  city.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Congressmen: 
Cordic  REXxmNiNc  to  Radio  Here,  on  WTAE, 
Evert  Sundat  Via  Tape 
The  merriest  of  Merry  Christmases  to  one 
and  all  this  morning,  and  good  news,  too. 
Santa  Clavis  Is  dropping  something  extra  spe- 
cial into  Pa  Pitt's  stocking,  a  return  to  the 
air  waves  here  of  that  Merry  Madman  of  the 
Microphone,  Rege  Cordlc. 

That's  right,  Rege  Cordlc.  The  bearded  gen- 
tleman, in  whose  craniologlcal  complex, 
roaming  restlessly  somewhere,  lies  lunacy,  has 
just  signed  with  WTAE-Radlo  to  do  a  four- 
hour  show,  via  tape  from  his  present  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles,  every  Sunday,  9  am. 
to  1  pm.  beginning  the  middle  of  February. 
The  deal  was  finally  closed  only  yesterday 
after  weeks  of  negotiations  between  Frank- 
lin C  Snyder,  the  Hearst  BroadcasUng  Com- 
pany's Pittsburgh  chief,  and  Arnold  D.  WU- 
ner,  Mr.  Cordlc's  longtime  local  attorney. 

To  give  the  show  a  flying  send-off,  Mr.  Cor- 
dlc will  be  heading  back  home  around  the 
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end  of  January  to  do  the  first  pair  of  pro- 
grams live  from  the  WTAE-Radlo  studios. 
They'll  probably  be  aired  on  February  9  and 
16. 

By  long-distance  telephone  from  his  home 
In  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Mr.  Cordlc  said  "It 
win  be  strictly  a  Pittsburgh-oriented  show, 
much  the  same  as  the  show  I  was  doing  when 
I  departed  the  Golden  Triangle  three  years 
ago.  with  the  old  title,  too,  only  a  word 
added:  'Cordlc  and  Co.  West.'  " 

The  founder,  chairman  of  the  board,  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer  and  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  Cordlc  and  Co.  will  revive  a  number 
of  his  most  celebrated  characters,  Omlcron, 
Louie  the  Garbage  Man,  Mr.  Rouquefort  Q. 
LaFarge  and  Mr.  Murchison,  among  others; 
plans  to  feature  interviews  with  Plttsburgh- 
ers  who  have  made  good  In  Hollywood  ("I 
have  already  contacted  people  like  Henry 
Manclnl,  Regis  Toomey,  Gene  Kelly  and 
Frank  Gorshln")  and  use  them  In  sketches 
as  well;  will  feature  all  of  his  old  electronic 
gimmicks  and  novelties;  comment  on  the 
foibles  of  the  Pittsburgh  community  and 
spin  a  few  records  as  well. 

"In  other  words."  Mr.  Cordlc  went  on,  "It'll 
be,  with  the  barest  of  exceptions,  exactly  as 
we  left  It." 

To  keep  him  abreast  of  what  Is  happening 
here,  he  has  engaged  Bob  McCuUy,  the  local 
gagman  and  sketch  writer,  to  supply  him 
with  city-slanted  material,  and  he  has  also 
signed  a  practically  charter  member  of  Cordlc 
and  Co..  Pittsburgh's  Karl  Hardman,  to  come 
aboard,  too. 

Mr.  Cordlc  Intends  to  do  a  lot  of  taping 
with  Mr.  Hardman  during  his  stay  In  Pitts- 
burgh and,  occasionally,  Mr.  Hardman  will 
fly  to  the  Coast  to  augment  the  Cordlc-Hard- 
man  stockpile  of  skits. 

And  out  in  Hollywood.  Mr.  Cordlc  has  lined 
up  for  Cordlc  and  Co.  West  several  actors 
who  worked  with  him  on  KNX.  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company's  affiliate  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  two  years.  He  named  a  few  of 
them:  Pat  Harrington  Jr.,  Artie  Johnson  ( the 
"Verree  Interesting"  character  on  Rowan  and 
Martin's  "Laugh-In"),  Paul  Wlnchell  and 
Hal  (The  Greatest  Glldersleeve)  Peary. 

Rege  Cordlc  hasn't  been  heard  regularly  on 
local  radio  since  December,  1965.  when  he  left 
KDKA  after  11  years  to  go  with  KNX  in  Los 
Angeles  (he  had  Joined  the  Westlnghouse 
station  here  In  1954  after  11  years  with 
WWSW) .  He  remained  with  the  coast  opera- 
tion until  the  end  of  1967  when  KNX 
switched  to  an  all-news  format. 

Mr.  Cordlc  emphasized  that  he  plans  to 
remain  permanently  on  the  West  Coast  but 
would  probably  come  to  Pittsburgh  from 
time  to  time  to  do  Cordlc  and  Co.  West  live 
"just  to  stay  privy  to  what's  going  on  around 
the  town  so  we  can  keep  the  program  local 
and  topical." 

Since  leaving  KNX.  he  has  done  consider- 
able commercial  work,  played  roles  in  many 
television  shows.  Including  "The  Flying 
Nun,"  "The  Monkees"  and  "The  Outcasts," 
and  just  recently  went  Into  business  with 
Steve  Allen  under  the  corporate  name  of  The 
Great  American  Commercial  Company,  or- 
ganized to  produce  television  and  radio  com- 
mercials for  national  and  local  accounts. 

Mr.  Cordlc  and  Mr.  Allen  have  two  other 
partners  In  this  enterprise.  Dave  Pollock  and 
Ellas  Davis,  writers  for  the  Steve  Allen  Show 
who  have  been  loaned  out  to  script  the  new 
Glen  Campbell  television  hour  while  the 
Allen  program  is  on  a  13-week  hiatus. 

In  addition,  Rege  is  working  vrtth  Eddie 
Albert  on  a  different  kind  of  radio  program 
that  Mr.  Albert  has  in  mind  for  Fvndic.^tion. 
and  the  head  of  Cordlc  and  Co.  also  is  being 
pitched  in  Hollywood  to  head  a  new  teevee 
game  show  that  will  be  produced  by  Chuck 
Barris.  who  already  has  "The  Dating  Game." 
"The  Newly-wed  Game"  and  "Operation 
Entertainment"  going  lor  him. 

••A  funny  thing,  how  I  ROt  together  with 
Barris,"  Rege  chuckled  over  the  horn  from 
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hta  home  In  Santa 
out  here  and  looke<J 
•'And  told  me  I 


Monica,  "he  heard  1  was 
,  me  up. 

had  been  responsible  for 
changing  the  courap  of  his  life.  Seems  Chuck 
had  graduated  frotn  college  as  an  engineer 
and  early  In  the] 50s  Joined  the  training 
program  of  the  Up.  Steel  Company  at  lU 
Homestead  Works.} 

"He  said  he  useti  to  listen  to  me,  when  I 
was  on  WWSW.  drljvlng  to  work  every  morn- 
ing and  after  a  c4)uple  of  months  decided 
that  what  I  was  dblng  was  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  too.  so  he  chucked  his  Job  In  Home- 
stead, went  to  NewlYork  and  got  Into  broad- 
casting." 

WTAE-Radlo  Is  tnapplng  a  big  promotion 
campaign  for  the  k^tum  of  Cordlc  and  Co. 
to  PUtaburgh  and  the  return,  of  course,  of 
The  Cordlc  and  Co.  Research  Laboratory 
which  had  been  sajvlng  mankind  for  so  long 
hereabouts  with  ^uch  Itema  as  Crudlelgh, 
a  car  with  an  adji^table  middle  to  suit  the 
driver's  mood;  Old]  Prothlngslosb,  "the  pale, 
stale  ale  so  light  t^e  foam  Is  on  the  bottom" 
and  "Better  Things!  for  Better  Living  Through 
Chicanery." 

And  90,  before  lo^g  now,  over  the  kilocycles 
which  have  known  him  so  Intimately  for  so 
long,  win  be  heard  again  the  gentleman  of 
Whomlt  was  said  [in  this  space  Just  half  a 
decade  ^^o : 

"Down  through  nearly  a  score  of  years 
over  the  air  waves  on  rostrum  and  dais.  In 
the  world  of  comiaerce  brew-mastering  the 
pale,  stale  ale  of  Old  Prothlngslosh.  Rege 
Cordlc  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
convoluUons  of  his  mind  are  lubricated  by 
madness — a  wonderfully  comic  madness  ev- 
erybody within  th!  sound  of  his  mellifluous 
voice,  the  baritone  of  a  bull-frog  in  the  full 
moon  of  the  mating  season,  has  long  been 
grateful  for." 

And  will  be,  eve)  y  Sunday  morning,  grate^ 
ful  for  again. 
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Mr.   MILLER 
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ter  207  of  title 
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the  Congress, 
committed  by 
Trial  backlogs 
with  the 
Act  of  1966 
crimes  must  be 
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Into  consideration 
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on  pretrial 
niflcant  problem 

Prosecutors 
judges,  grand  j 
mandlng  our 
authority  to 
charged  with  c 

The  measure 
permit  Federal 
sideration  the 
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ant's  daneer  to  the  community  in  setting 
conditions  of  pretrial  release.  When  no 
such  condition  of  release  will  assure 
safety  to  the  community  and  when  the 
defendant  is  charged  with  certain  speci- 
fied crimes  involving  violence,  weapons, 
and  narcotics,  then  the  court  Is  em- 
powered to  detain  the  defendant  prior  to 
trial. 

In  cases  where  defendants,  charged 
with  Federal  crimes,  are  on  pretrial  re- 
lease and  commit  an  additional  offense 
while  on  such  release,  then  courts  may 
order  detention  if  the  defendant's  con- 
tinued release  would  pose  a  danger  to 
the  community. 

This  measure  contains  safeguards  for 
the  individual  in  that  all  detention  or- 
ders are  subject  to  review  in  24  hours 
and  Immediate  appeal  thereafter. 

Also  this  measure  would  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  of  the  Bail  Act  In 
cases  where  defendants  are  released  and 
fall  to  appear  for  subsequent  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  believe  these  changes,  along  with 
others  contained  in  the  measure  sub- 
mitted today,  could  be  a  long  step  toward 
a  return  to  law  and  order. 
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of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  bill  to  amend  chap- 
.8  of  the  United  States 
conditional  pretrial  re- 
detention  of  certain  per- 
leen  charged  with  non- 
and  for  other  purposes, 
n  crime  rates  has  been 
demanding  the  attention 
Naltlon,  and  specifically  of 
many  crimes  are  being 
core  repeat  offenders, 
growing  longer,  and 
requirement  of  the  Ball  Reform 
persons  charged  with 
released  prior  to  trial, 
courts  are  not  permit- 
safety  of  the  community 
in  setting  the  terms 
crimes  committed  while 
releiise  have  become  a  sig- 
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HUGH  SPARROW:  RETIRED 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
people  of  my  district  honored  me  by 
sending  me  to  the  Congress,  I  spent  two 
terms  in  the  Alabama  Legislature.  Every 
State  capitol  has  its  legends  and  its  In- 
stitutions. The  Birmingham  News  had  a 
reporter  who  became  both  a  legend  and 
an  institution  at  the  Alabama  Capitol. 
Hugh  Sparrow  covered  his  first  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1921  and  every  one 
after  that  until  he  retired  just  recently. 
I  know  that  when  the  legislature  con- 
venes later  this  year,  Hugh  Sparrow  will 
be  missed.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  Mr.  Sparrow 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  section 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  this  past 

week  : 

Hugh  Sparrow:  Retired 

(By  Walter  Massey) 

Forty-seven  years  ago.  a  young  police  re- 
porter had  Just  started  out  on  his  beat 
when  his  editor  called  him  back  to  the 
newspaper  ofBce. 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  Montgomery,"  the 
editor  said. 

And  so  the  young  reporter  left  his  home 
In  Birmingham  and  travelled  to  Montgomery 
to  cover  the  Legislature  for  The  Birming- 
ham News. 

His  editors  were  pleased  with  the  young 
man's  stories,  so  they  didn't  call  him  back 
home.  He  became  a  political  reporter  and 
stayed  In  the  Capitol. 

Over  the  years,  he  developed  a  keen  eye  In 
looking  out  for  the  public  Interest.  He 
learned  the  state's  bookkeeping  system  and 
knew  how  to  trace  misplaced  state  funds. 

He  became  convinced  the  public  didn't 
have  much  voice  In  the  state's  business — 
but  he  wrote  about  the  floggings  In  the  state 
prisons  and  the  practice  was  stopped.  He 
wrote  about  the  need  for  competitive  bid 


laws  and  a  bill  was  passed.  He  exposed  the 
sale  of  pardons  and  paroles;  the  tradlc  in 
qulckle-dlvorces;  give-away  sales  of  state 
timber  rights;  and  the  leasing  of  a  state 
park  to  a  private  company  for  next  to  noth- 
ing. 

He  was  threatened,  but  he  dldnt  yield  to 
the  bullying. 

He  was  denied  access  to  state  records,  but 
be  got  hla  information  anyway. 

He  endured — to  become  undisputed  dean 
of  the  Capitol  reporters  ,  .  .  an  institution 
unto  himself. 

Then,  last  month,  Hugh  Sparrow,  that 
reporter  of  reporters,  retired. 

Oov.  Albert  Brewer  interrupted  his  press 
conference  on  Dec.  11  to  pay  tribute  to  Spar- 
row. 

"Mr.  Sparrow  has  dedicated  his  efforts  to 
keeping  the  citizens  of  Alabama  keenly  aware 
of  the  inner  workings  of  government,  both 
on  the  state  and  local  level,"  the  Oovemor 
said. 

Then,  by  official  proclamation,  the  Ckjver- 
nor  set  aside  that  day  as  "Hugh  Wilson 
Sparrow  Day"  in  Alabama,  and  he  presented 
a  metal  plaque  which  can  now  be  seen  on 
the  door  of  the  Capitol's  press  room,  named 
In  honor  of  Sparrow  by  the  Legislature  In 
1966. 

During  his  career.  Sparrow  was  recognized 
three  times  by  the  Legislature  for  outstand- 
ing reporting. 

He  received  various  other  awards  for  ex- 
cellence in  Journalism,  including  the  Green 
Eyeshade  Award  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  pro- 
fessional fraternity  of  Journalism. 

It  was  in  1921  that  Hugh  Sparrow  covered 
his    first    session    of   the   Legislature. 

Musing  on  the  years  from  then  to  the 
present,  Sparrow  spoke  of  his  love  for  Ala- 
bama and  the  Interest  with  which  he  has 
watched  It  grow. 

"When  I  first  came  to  the  Capitol,  there 
was  no  grass  on  the  Capitol  grounds,"  he 
recalled,  "They  were  rutted  and  covered 
with  weeds. 

"It  really  was  Ooat  Hill  then,"  continued 
Sparrow.  "Now.  there  are  lawns  and  shrubs 
and  it's  really  pretty. 

"The  tax  total  then  waa  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion," he  said.  "This  year  It's  up  to  about 
half  a  billion.  If  the  state  keeps  growing  like 
It  has  In  the  past.  It  will  really  be  a  whopper." 
Sparrow  recalled  his  big  stories.  One  was 
about  a  Jefferson  County  murder,  which 
solved  the  crime  and  led  to  the  execution  of 
the  killer.  A  part  of  the  episode  was  the 
killer's  attempt  to  keep  the  only  witness 
from  testifying  by  marrying  her.  Sparrow 
caught  the  deception  in  advance  during  a 
routine  check  of  marriage  licenses  In  the 
Court  House.  Although  the  wife  couldn't 
legally  be  forced  to  testify  against  her  hus- 
band by  trial  time  she  agreed  to  do  It 
voluntarily. 

While  substantiating  reports  of  unmerci- 
ful floggings  at  Kllby  Prison  In  1948,  Sparrow 
encountered  the  wrath  of  a  prison  official 
who  had  barred  him  from  the  "official" 
flogging  records. 

The  man  met  him  In  a  hall  and  said.  "I 
ought  to  cut  your  throat." 

"I  don't  pay  attention  to  threats,"  Spar- 
row said,  remembering  the  incident.  "It's 
the  man  who  doesn't  threat  that  I  worry 
about." 

Another  big  story  that  Sparrow  dug  up. 
he  decided  not  to  report. 

It  concerned  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  was  up  for  a  vote  and  would  have  given 
more  money  to  Birmingham  schools. 

"Some  sob  sisters,"  Sparrow  said,  "wrote 
stories  about  how  the  dty  would  go  broke 
without  the  bond  Issue.  And  it  got  defeated." 
Not  convinced  that  the  city  was  lacking  In 
funds.  Sparrow  started  digging  Into  the 
books. 

"I  found  out  the  city  had  two  bookkeeping 
systems,"  he  stated.  "I  got  to  looking  and 
found   $1    million   not   accounted   for.   The 
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comptroller  of  the  schools  said  I  was  right, 
go  I  gave  them  a  chance  to  make  It  right  and 
I  didn't  write  a  story  about  it." 

sparrow  comea  from  a  newspaper  family. 
HU  father.  John  Sparrow,  with  four  associ- 
.te«  founded  the  Birmingham  Ledger.  It 
lasted  for  25  years,  until  Just  after  World 

Then  the  Birmingham  News  found  Itself 
jhort  on  newsprint  and  bought  out  the 
Ledger  because  it  had  a  good  newsprint 
contract. 

Sparrow  also  has  a  sister  who  U  the  society 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  SUte,  and 
another  who  Is  the  wife  of  the  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune. 

Even  though  he  U  retired  now,  after  a  long 
and  eventful  career  In  Journalism.  Sparrow 
well  remembers  the  first  story  which  carried 
his  by-line.  He  waa  a  high  school  correspond- 
ent and  very  proud  of  his  handiwork. 

•I  showed  it  to  my  father,"  Sparrow  said. 
•He  took  one  look  at  It  and  said,  'Well,  I  see 
vou  split  an  Infinitive.'  " 
■  Sparrow  said  the  most  effective  lobbying 
tactic  he  has  seen  was  when  an  association 
of  Mobile  ship  pilots  got  navigation  laws 
changed  by  sending  a  burley  seaman  to 
Montgomery  during  the  depression  with  a 
trunk  full  of  red  liquor. 

•You  Just  couldn't  get  red  liquor  during 
the  depression."  Sparrow  said. 


CONGRESS  LOOKS  AT  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  my  early  days  in  Congress,  more 
than  20  years  ago,  I  have  been  interested 
In  reform  of  the  electoral  college. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  194.  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  plan  to  ap- 
pear in  support  of  that  resolution  for  re- 
form of  the  electoral  college  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  February  6. 

I  include  herein  a  brief  article  which 
I  have  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
Gavel,  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
Milwaukee  Bar  Association : 


Congress  Looks  at  the  Electoral  College 
The  third  party  Presidential  candidacy  of 
George  Wallace,  creating  the  spectres  of 
finagling  of  the  Electoral  College  and  certain 
delay  of  months  in  the  selection  of  the  Pres- 
ident before  agreement  by  26  state  delega- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
rekindled  the  flame  of  reform  In  our  Elec- 
toral College.  The  case  of  the  faithless  North 
Carolina   elector'   has   added    fuel   to   that 

flame.  .  . 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  who  resist 
the  thought  of  change.  They  aver  that 
the  present  system  has  successfully  with- 
stood the  test  of  almost  two  centuries.  They 
assert  the  validity  of  the  compromise  com- 
pact with  the  smaller  sUtes,  which  Induced 
them  to  support  the  conversion  from  loose 
confederation  to  Federal  Republic.  They 
"look  at  the  record"  of  only  three  "minority" 
Presidents,  and  only  two  Incidents,  In  the 
first  half  century  of  our  Republic  where  the 
election  of  the  President  fell  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  allege  that  the 
"winner  take  all"  unit  system  In  the  Electoral 
College  discourages  splinter  parties.  In  short. 


the  defenders  of  the  present  system  refer  to 
the  existing  Electoral  College  as  an  element 
of  stability  In  our  Federal  Republic. 

However,  the  recognition  of  the  potential 
for  shenanigans,  both  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  disadvantages,  If  not  the  dangers,  of  un- 
certainty and  delay  =  In  the  formal  election 
of  the  President,  has  broadened  the  base  of 
support  for  change. 

There  are   four  general  reform   proposals 
under    current    discussion:     (1)    The    direct 
national  popular  vote.  This  proposal  Is  fre- 
quently coupled  with  provision  for  a  nation- 
wide primary  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential   candidates.    (2)    The    district    plan 
which  would  retain  the  electoral  vote  concept 
with  electors  chosen  In  each  Congressional 
District,  and  In  addition,  two  at  large  for  each 
state.  (3)  The  automatic  electoral  vote  plan 
which  would  abolish  the  office  of  elector,  but 
retain  the  electoral  votes  of  each  state,  on  a 
unit  basis,  as  now  provided.  (4)  The  propor- 
tional plan,  which  would  divide  the  electoral 
votes  within  each  state  In  accordance  with 
the  number  of  popular  votes  received,  to  the 
nearest  thousandth. 

Objectively,  one  cannot  be  unaware  of  the 
points  of  strength  and  weakness  In  all  of 
these  general  proposals.  On  balance,  I  have 
favored  the  proportional  plan  and  have  spon- 
sored Joint  resolutions  proposing  this  plan 
with  minor  modifications,  since  the  81st  Con- 
gress. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  propor- 
tional plan  probably  has  the  best  likelihood, 
among  the  proposed  reforms  of  adoption.  It 
would  provide  the  basic  advantage  of  sub- 
sUntlally  reflecting  the  will  of  the  individual 
voters  without  threatening  the  power  of  the 
states  to  regulate  suffrage  requirements.  In 
campaign  concepts,  it  would  result  In  more 
nation-wide  compalgnlng,  as  opposed  to  the 
concentration  on  a  few  of  the  larger  "sTrtng" 
states. 

While,  like  most  essential  compromises,  the 
proportional  plan  has  Its  detractors,  both 
from  those  who  would  change  everything  and 
those  who  would  change  nothing,  I  look  upon 
the  proportional  plan  as  practical  politically, 
something  that  can  be  accomplished,  and 
something  that  would  avoid  the  major  pit- 
falls of  the  present  system  and  the  prospec- 
tive pitfalls  of  each  of  the  three  alternate  re- 
form proposals  above  mentioned. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey,  a  North  Carolina 
elector,  pledged  to  the  Nlxon-Agnew  ticket, 
actually  cast  his  vote.  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, for  the  Wallace-LeMay  ticket.  In  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  the  Joint 
Session  of  Congress  on  January  6,  1969  this 
North  Carolina  elector's  vote  was  challenged. 
In  separate  proceedmgs  in  Senate  and  House, 
Mr.  Bailey's  defecting  vote  was  sustained. 
Congressional  Record,  pages  145-173;  196- 
247. 

"The  1968  Electoral  College  did  not  meet 
In  the  state  capltols  until  December  6.  The 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  did  not  occur 
until  January  6,  1969.  If  no  candidate  had 
received  a  majority  In  the  Electoral  College; 
then,  it  should  be  recalled,  the  election  of 
the  President  would  not  have  been  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  rather  by  the  majority 
vote  of  26  separate  state  delegations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  President  could  have  been 
elected  In  the  House  prior  to  the  scheduled 
Inauguration  date.  Meantime,  the  Senate 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
Vice  President,  who  would  have  become  Act- 
ing President  until  such  time  as  the  House, 
under  these  trying  circumstances,  could 
have  reached  a  decision. 

»H.J.  Res.  51  (1949);  H.J.  Ree.  194  (1969). 
(Reference  not  Indicated  in  text.) 
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RUTH  KIRZON  GROUP  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    yOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
wonderful  work  done  In  my  district  by 
the  Ruth  Klrzon  Group  for  Handicapped 
Children,  an  organization  of  women  vol- 
imteers  who  give  their  services  selflessly 
to  young  people  suffering  from  physical 
or  emotional  disabilities. 

The  Ruth  Klrzon  Group  was  organized 
in  1946.  Today  It  has  400  members,  who 
work  with  no  compensation  whatever  and 
do  not  even  have  the  assistance  of  a  paid 
staff.  . 

The  Ruth  Klrzon  Group  has  a  visiting 
children's  service.  Members  go  into  the 
homes  of  severely  handicapped  children 
and  spend  time  with  them,  giving  them 
comfort,  helping  them  to  laugh.  They 
take  the  children  out  In  groups  for  a  day 
In  the  coimtry,  for  a  picnic  or  boat  ride, 
or  for  the  joys  of  a  circus  or  a  rodeo. 
They  take  children  to  movies,  plane- 
tarlums.  or  the  theater.  They  introduce 
these  handicapped  young  people  to  op- 
portunities they  have  perhaps  never  had 
in  their  lives.  They  bring  these  children 
out  of  the  shells  in  which  many  of  them 
live  and  expose  them  to  the  outside  world. 
Members  of  the  Ruth  Klrzon  Group 
go  Into  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  where 
they  read  to  and  play  with  the  children, 
conduct  birthday  parties,  give  them  toys 
and  present  to  them  such  entertainment 
as  musicians,  puppeteers  and  magicians. 
They  have  performed  these  services  at 
the  following  hospitals:  Blythedale  Con- 
valescent Home,  Coney  Island  Hospital, 
Cumberland  Hospital,  Fordham  Hospital, 
Jacobl  Hospital,  Joint  Disease  Hospital, 
Jewish  Memorial  Hospital.   MorriSanla 
Hospital,  and  Special  Surgery  Hospital. 
In  1950,  the  Ruth  Klrzon  Group  esUb- 
lished  a  scholarship  committee,  to  enable 
talented  high  school  graduates  to  go  on 
to  higher  education,  despite  their  physi- 
cal or  emotional  handicaps.  The  scholar- 
ships   have    assisted    in    maintenance, 
books,  equipment,    transportation,    and 
tuition  for  young  people.  The  group  is 
proud     that,     among     its     scholarship 
recipients,  there  are  now  doctors,  law- 
yers, accountants,  speech  therapists,  en- 
gineers    journalists,     and    commercial 
artists.     The     group     also     encourages 
scholarly  achievement  by  making  special 
awards  to  handicapped  young  people  who 
graduate  with  distinction  in  their  class 
at  high  school. 

May  I  also  note  that  the  Ruth  K  rzon 
Group  sends  more  than  100  children 
each  summer  to  a  specialized  summer 
camp  for  handicapped  young  people,  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  3  weeks.  Under 
proper  supervision,  the  children  learn  to 
play  ball,  swim,  and  participate  in  other 
activities,  though  hobbled  by  crutches  or 
confined  in  wheelchairs.  The  group  has 
also  provided  therapeutic  swimming 
pools,  special  equipment,  and  made  other 
major  physical  contributions  to  its  sum- 
mer program  for  handicapped  children. 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
Inspiration  of 


It  is  largely  out  of  the 

„,„^ _.  Ithe  Ruth  Kirzon  Group 

for  Handicappfed  Children  that  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  give  special  tax 
benefits  to  handicapped  persons.  My  aim, 
like  that  of  these  selfless  women.  Is  not 
simply  charitable,  but  to  give  independ- 
ence, strength  and  self-esteem  to  the 
handicapped,  so  they  too  can  be  a  useful 
part  of  our  society.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  thjs  legislation  sympathet- 
ically, keeping  dose  to  their  hearts  the 
lesson  of  service  and  decency  to  the 
handicapped  that  the  Ruth  Kirzon 
group  has  offered  us. 


PROTECTINO  OUR  CONSUMER'S 
INTERESTS 


marketplace  has  become 
Important  issues  in  the 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

C^T   Nrw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaii.  January  23,  1969 

Mi-^  HORTOJ*.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
fore has  a  nat^n  been  so  indebted  to  its 
businessmen  aj  America.  Their  initiative 
and  drive  has  made  our  economy  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

The  American  businessman  of  1969  is 
more  sophisticated  and  more  community 
conscious  than  ever  before.  The  Ameri- 
can buyer  is  more  discerning.  Yet,  on  the 
shadowy  fringes  of  the  business  world 
lurk  an  unscrupulous  few  preying  on  the 
unwary  buyer. 

Fraud  in  thi 
one  of  the  m 
91st  Congress. 

It  is  to  thesi  dishonest  few  that  I  di- 
rect the  consupier  legislation  package  I 
am  introducinlg  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  hof)e  thaq^the  States  will  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  leadership  and  as- 
sistance to  fuljy  enforce  their  civil  con- 
sumer codes 

HAVS  CHANGES 

not  to  impose  a  federally 
umer  protection  program, 
e  task  of  consumer  pro- 
t  belongs — in  the  States, 
untry  was  young,  we  were 
arms,   smaU   towns,   and 
knit  cities.  There  was  a 
personal  relationship  between  the  seller 
and  buyer  in  everyday  commerce. 

Instead  of  g<^ing  to  the  blacksmith,  the 
comer  grocer,  tor  the  miller,  we  now  deal 
with  complicated  products  and  market- 
ing organizations  where  the  manufac- 
turer may  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  his  customer. 


My  object  i; 
controlled  co; 
but  to  leave 
tection  where 

When  tills 
a  nation  of 
growing,  close 


In  this  20th 


personal,  comi>lex,  and  technical.  When 
the  consumer  encounters  fraud  and  in- 
difference in  the  marketplace,  he  has 
little  or  no  re:ourse  to  satisfactory  ad- 
judication, eyen  when  he  has  been 
cheated. 


ESTABLISHSS 

The   legislation 
move  the  Sta 
consumer 
fluids  to  them 
consumer  protjection 
license  and 
tices. 


century,  commerce  is  im- 


C(>NSUMER    PROTECTION    OFFICE 

I  offer  today  would 

into  an  active  role  of 

by     channeling 

for  the  establishment  of  a 

ofiBce  and  a  plan  to 

fair  business  prac- 


es 


protection 


regulate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  object  of  this  proposal  is  to  weed 
out  those  in  the  business  community  who 
thrive  on  deception  and  intimidation 
and  to  provide  consumer  affairs  regula- 
tions at  the  local  level. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  indi- 
vidual grants  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
State's  consumer  protection  plan  would 
be  allowed.  However,  no  State  could  ob- 
tain more  than  an  amount  determined 
by  the  ration  of  its  own  population  to 
the  population  of  all  the  States. 

STATES  QDALIFT  FOR  GRANTS 

In  order  to  Qualify  for  these  grants, 
the  States  would  have  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  approval  a 
plan  to  provide  a  consiuner  protection 
office  within  the  State  to  deal  with  dis- 
honest practices  and  a  plan  for  programs 
to  license  or  otherwise  regulate  business 
activities. 

The  bill's  regulatory  activities  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  household  appli- 
ance repairmen,  home  movers,  travel 
agents,  and  home  improvement  contrac- 
tors. Industries  with  a  history  of  con- 
sumer abuses  would  also  be  covered  un- 
der these  regulations. 

The  thrust  of  these  regulations  is 
aimed  at  false  advertising  and  failure  to 
perform  work  or  services  as  represented 
for  which  the  consumer  was  billed. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  PROCRAMS 

An  important  highlight  of  this  con- 
sumer protection  program  is  the  au- 
thorization of  State  consumer  education 
programs  and  the  recommendation  that 
courses  be  established  within  the  cur- 
riculum of  public  schools.  This  would 
give  consumers  an  awareness  of  today's 
problems  and  it  would  give  tomorrow's 
consumer  the  understanding  to  deal  in- 
telligently in   the  marketplace. 

Practices  such  as  inflated  pricing,  "de- 
ceptive" giveaways,  bait  and  switch,  and 
other  forms  of  false  advertising  which 
might  cause  people  to  sign  contracts  for 
unwanted  and  unneeded  merchandise 
are  also  within  the  scope  of  this  act. 

Penalties  are  established  for  bogus 
contests,  fictitious  bargains,  misrepre- 
sentation of  guarantees,  and  other  tac- 
tics to  bilk  the  public. 

LICENSING    PROGRAMS 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  licensing 
programs  by  which  the  States  would 
establish  uniform  standards  with  which 
all  home  appliance  repairmen,  motor 
vehicle  repairmen  and  similar  service 
tradesmen  would  have  to  comply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consumer  credit  codes 
vary  from  State  to  State,  and  there  are 
no  effective  laws  to  stop  unscrupulous 
tradesmen  even  when  they  are  discov- 
ered. The  legal  machinery  may  drag  on 
for  2  or  3  years  before  a  violator  can 
be  ordered  to  cease  and  desist. 

The  consumer  protection  office  within 
the  attorney  general's  ofBce  in  New  York 
City,  through  mediation  and  court 
action,  returned  $766,486.42  to  the  public 
in  money,  goods,  and  or  services  in  1967 
alone  when  individuals  submitted  com- 
plaints about  imfair  consumer  practices. 

MORTGAGE    FRAUDS 

The  home-improvement  industry  is  a 
$15  billion  annual  enterprise.  In  the 
shadowy  fringes  of  this  beneficial  service 
swim  a  sea  of  home-improvement  sharks 
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who  prey  on  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
the  ignorant. 

Many  an  unwai-y  customer  has  found 
himself  victim  of  the  home-improvement 
shark.  Lured  with  false  and  deceptive  of- 
fers of  attractive  home  repairs,  tlie  vic- 
tim finds  he  has  paid  too  much,  received 
inferior  work  and  material,  and  worst  of 
all  has  sometimes  unknowingly  mort- 
gaged his  home  in  the  bargain. 

Once  in  the  hands  of  the  home-im- 
provement sharks,  these  home  mort- 
gages are  usually  sold  to  a  holder 
in  due  course  for  a  quick  profit.  The  loan 
company  that  bought  the  note,  disclaim- 
ing any  prior  knowledge  of  the  home  im- 
provement contract,  can  then  forclose, 
forcing  the  unbelieving  victim  and  his 
family  to  lose  the  home  they  had  only 
wanted  to  improve. 

COST     OP     DECEPTION 

Shoddy  and  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices such  as  this  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer between  $500  million  and  $1  bil- 
lion yearly  according  to  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  my  bill  provides 
the  means  for  the  State  to  curb  abuses 
and  fraud  in  commerce.  By  stimulating 
State  efforts  with  grants,  the  Federal 
funds  we  provide  can  have  a  far  greater 
impact  than  if  we  tried  to  implement 
such  a  program  in  any  other  way. 

This  legislation  offers  the  public  the 
safeguards  to  deal  with  confidence  in  the 
marketplace.  Equitable  laws,  State  en- 
forcement and  a  national  program  of 
consumer  education  are  the  keys  to  pro- 
tecting our  consimiers  interests. 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  we  would 
not  be  pointing  the  finger  at  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  business.  What  we  would  be 
doing  is  removing  the  unjust  scorn  on 
legitimate  bixsinesses  by  weeding  out 
those  who  try  to  bilk  the  public. 


RESOLUTION  TO  INCREASE  RELIEF 
TO  BIAFRA 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OP    NEW    JER8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  a  House 
resolution  to  increase  U.S.  relief  to  Bi- 
afra,  and  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  House  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  enlisting  biparti- 
san support  for  this  measure.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Phaser)  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morsel 
These  two  men  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  desperate  members  of  the  Ibo  Tribe 
of  Biafra  who  stand  threatened  with 
annihilation  as  a  result  of  the  Nigerian 
civil  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  which  we 
have  introduced  today  calls  upon  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  do  all  he  can  to  increase  the 
amount  of  food  and  other  supplies  which 
we  are  sending  to  Biafra.  Further,  it 
calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  approval 
of  this  resolution  which  bears  the  names 
of  almost  100  Members  of  this  House. 


ANNUAL  BUDGET  ANALYSIS 
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qtates  to  do  all  it  can  to  enlist  tlie  sup- 
^  of  all  nations  in  aiding  the  starving 

P'SSVS'^ere  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ho^  of  Representatives.  Mr.  SPeak" 
nTspeaking  not  just  for  myself  or  for 
S  Members  who  are  moved  by  basic 
S^tarian  motives.  I  speak  not  just 
?or  those  who  elected  me.  The  People  of 
S  14th  Congressional  District  of  New 
le?sey  who  by  the  way,  have  sent  hun- 
S  of  messages  to  me  indl<^^""«  V^t\^ 

srpro^irsrSn^.M£s  ^---— r=e  rRiJ^rrs 

2%dl  as  Democrats,  liberals  and^con-    ^f^^f ^Jjf  gj^c  tomorn,w  and  I  wish 

to  extend  it  in  the  Record  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  consideration  of  Mem- 

Mr.  Rinta  is  an  acknowledged  expert 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 


servatives.  northerners,  and  soutlierners 
?he    cause    of    Biafra    has    touched 
the  heartstrings  of  this  Nation.  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  generous  to  those 


bers 


caiii  uavt  ».--.,-    ;#„-♦„„»  onpp  a^aln        Mr.  Rinta  is  an  aciuiuwicuscu  s.™.»— 
who  have  known  misfortune.  Once^aln        M^r  ^lems,  and  his  summary 

H^e  ?5>r„.  Sol  S^vfiilnSt    In^.^^.  wUJ^^^o,  .^t  va,ue. 
rise  to  the  occasion. 

THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  197(V-A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  ITS  HIGHLIGHTS 
THE  BUDGET  PICTURE  IN  BRIEF-SELECTED  YEARS  1960-70 


Fiscal  years 


1960 


1965 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Receipts. 
Outlays.. 


$92.4 
92.2 


{116.8 
118.  4 


{149. 6 
158.4 


J153.7 
178.9 


{186.1 
183.7 


$198. 7 
195.3 


+0.2 


Sucplus(+)or  (leficit(-) ■■  (,) 

New  spending  authority' h\ 

Obligations  incurred' Jjo.8 

federal  debt— end  of  year 237.1 

Portion  held  by  public 


-1.6 

(0 

(') 

323.1 

261.6 


-8.8 
182.6 
168.2 
341.3 
267.5 


-25.2 
190.6 
181.8 
369.7 
290.6 


+2.4 
194.6 
189.2 
365.2 
276.6 


+3.4 
210.1 
202.0 
371.5 
272.6 


,  Figures  not  available  prior  to  1967  under  unified  budget  concept 
:  Not  applicable. 

The  table  shows  In  condensed  form  the 
fiscal  record  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
fhe  decade  beginning  _wlth  the__la*t_iruU_fl««l 


sharply  reduced  to  a  $5  bllUon  increase  In 
1969  over  1968.  This  reduced  rate  of  g/ovrth 
resulted  primarily  from  a  leveling  off  of  Viet- 
nam costs  and  spending  restraints  Imposed 
by  Congress  In  the  last  session.  A  renewal  of 
more  rapid  growth,  however.  Is  proposed  by 
Mr  Johnson  for  1970  with  a  budgeted  n- 
crease  of  $11.6  bllUon  over  1969.  Of  that  In- 
crease, only  $0.5  billion  Is  In  defense  costs 

II  n  mlllionsi 


year  (I960)  for  which  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
Llnlstratlon  was  responsible  ^^^^^...'''^. 
Johnson  Administration's  last  >«" /^f^^'  °f 
wlmary  responsibility.  It  also  Includes  the 
CHf  the  budget  plan  that  ^Jo^^ 
has  recommended  to  Congress  for  the  commg 
fiscal  year.  1970.  „     w. 

This  last  Johnson  budget  will,  of  course  be 
subject  to  revision  by  the  new  Nlx^  Ad- 
ministration  when  it  has  had  an  oPPOrt^if 
to  develop  Its  own  fiscal  program  for  1970. 

But  the  dimensions  of  the  1970  budget  w*  

m  larce  measure  the  result  of  actions  taken 

by  the  Johnson  Administration  and  Congress     ^^^^^„^^  ^,,,„^ M5.908 

„L.  ,>,-  loBt.  ff.w  vears.  so  the  area  of  dls-  Department  of  Defense Vnw 

International  affairs  and  finarice     //gMi 

Economic  assistance  and  food v'-?..'' 

Space  research  and  technology 
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and  $0.8  billion  Is  for  Interest.  The  remain- 
ing $10.3  billion  is  for  expansion  of  nonde- 
fense  spending. 

4.  Receipts  rose  almost  as  rapidly  as  outlays 
from  1960  to  1965  with  the  result  being  a 
modest  deficit  of  $1.6  billion  In  1966  as 
compared  to  a  slight  surplus  of  $0.2  billion  In 
1960.  During  the  next  three  years,  however, 
outlays  rose  far  more  rapidly  than  receipts 
with  the  result  being  three  successively  larger 
deficits  aggregating  $37.8  billion  for  the  three 
years.  The  combination  of  sharply  higher 
revenues  and  a  smaller  Increase  In  spending 
resulting  from  the  Increased  taxes  and  spend- 
ing restraints  imposed  by  Congress  last  year 
makes  possible  an  estimated  surplus  of  $2.4 
billion  in  1969. 

5.  Despite  the  proposed  Increase  of  $11.6 
billion  In  outlays,  another  surplus  of  $3.4 
billion  is  budgeted  for  1970.  This  would  be 
made  possible  by  a  $12.6  billion  Increase  in 
receipts  over  1969  which  Is  largely  based  on 
extension  of  the  10%  surtax  and  certain 
excise  tax  rates  which  are  scheduled  for  re- 
duction and  on  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  produce  $2.4  billion  additional 
receipts  from  payroll  taxes  and  user  charges. 

6.  Proposed  new  spending  authority  and, 
of  even  more  significance,  estimated  obliga- 
tions to  be  incurred  In  1970  substantially 
exceed  planned  1970  outlays,  as  they  have  in 
all  recent  years.  With  obligations  Incurred 
exceeding  outlays  in  the  three  years  1967-69 
alone  by  over  $18  billion  and  by  almost  $7 
billion  in  the  1970  budget  plans,  large  future 
Increases  are  being  built  into  the  spending 
stream. 

COMPARISON     OF    SPENDING    BY    FUNCTION     POK 
1970    AND    PRIOR    YEARS 

The  purposes  for  which  President  Johnson 
recommends  outlays  of  $195.3  billion  In  the 
1970  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  are 
shown  in  the  table  that  follows.  For  com- 
parative purposes  the  table  shows  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  functions  in  the 
current  year  and  In  1965  and  1960.  The  table 
also  shows  bv  functions  the  new  spending 
authority  proposed  for  1970.  In  addition  to 
amounts  by  major  functional  categories,  the 
table  Includes  amounts  in  parentheses  for 
large  sub-categories  In  which  significant 
changes  occur.  The  major  category  amounts 
are  net  figures  after  deduction  for  offsetting 
receipts. 


Outlays 


Actual, 
1960 


Actual, 
1965 


Estimated. 
1969 


Proposed 

new  spending 

Planned,        authority 
197(5  1970 


cretlon  for  the  new  Administration  wUl  be 
relatively  small  In  Its  first  budget  year^ Con- 
sequently, this  Johnson  budget  wUl  jemMn 
Te  basic  budget  plan  forl970  evfti  t^^^K^ 
beine  subject  to  revisions  by  President  Nixon 
through  administrative  action  and  In  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

Analysis  of  the  Johnson  fiscal  program  for 
1970  as  the  terminal  budget  of  the  current 
decade  points  up  the  following  facts: 

1  The  planned  $195.3  billion  outlays  In  1970 
represents  an  Increase  of  112%  over  the  1960 
total  of  $92.2  bimon.  It  Is  an  increase  of  65  » 
in  the  five  years  since  1965  when  outlays 
were  S118.4  billion  while  the  1966  total  was  an 
Increase  of  only  28%  over  1960  spending. 

2.  RUlng  national  defense  costs.  Including 
Vietnam,  accounts  for  35%  of  the  $103.1  bll- 
Uon spending  Increase  since  1960,  interest 
accounts  for  7%,  and  other  nondefense 
spending  accounts  for  58%  of  the  Increase. 
Of  the  spendmg  increase  of  $76.9  billion 
since  1965,  42%  Is  due  to  Increased  defense 
spending,  7%  to  higher  interest  costs,  and 
51%  to  growth  in  nondefense  programs. 

3.  The  rate  of  spending  growth,  averaging 
$20  billion  a  year  from  1965  to  1968,  has  been 


401 
3.322 


Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources /»'?w\ 

r..*.  in/.Ama  ctahiliTation ^r*..-' 


Farm  income  stabilization 

Natural  resources -  -  - 

Commerce  and  transportation. 


1.019 
4.774 

/CCg\ 

Air  transportation f2  984) 

Ground  transportation... q7i 


Community  development  and  housing 

Concentrated  community  development 

Community  environment 

Low  and  moderate  income  housing... 
Education  and  manpower 

Elementary  and  secondary  education.. 

Higher  education -  .^\ 

Manpower  training ,.  yW 

Health  and  welfare -fjci^ 

Health  programs - n?  659) 

Income  security  payments (317) 


971 
(-) 
(105) 
(145) 
1.282 
(327) 
(261) 


5.426 
8,299 
1,334 


Social  and  individual  services, 
Veterans'  benefits  and  services... 

Interest 

General  Government 

Allowance  for  pay  increases 

Allowance  tor  contingencies................ lIJ'Me" 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions ^•"° 

.,  ,  ,  92,230 

Total 


J49. 578 
(45.973) 
4.340 
(3.893) 
5,091 
4,807 
(3, 234) 
2.063 
7.364 
(875) 
(4,092) 
288 
(51) 
(331) 
(81) 
2.509 
(478) 
(413) 
(336) 
27,209 
(1.747) 
(Kill) 
(547) 
5,722 
10.357 
2,276 


$80,999 
(77. 790) 
3,938 
(3. 564) 
4,247 
5.448 
(4. 509) 
1.898 
8.048 
(1.144) 
(4,327) 
2.313 
(732) 
(801) 
(935) 
7.165 
(2. 182) 
(1,368) 
(I. 511) 
48,839 
(11,379) 
(36,275) 
(1.188) 
7.692 
15.171 
2.948 


-3, 174 


100 
-5. 105 


$81,542 
(78.471) 
3,755 
(3.390) 
3.947 
5.181 
(3.921) 
1.891 
8.969 
(1.332) 
(5.081) 
2,772 
(1.216) 
(984) 
(1.131) 
7,887 
(2.373) 
(1.366) 
(1.685) 
54.966 
(12.958) 
(40.497) 
(1.514) 
7,724 
15,958 
3.275 
2.800 
350 
-5,745 


}82.986 
(80. 238) 
4.342 
(3.997) 
3.758 
5.720 
(4.361) 
1.708 
10.364 
(1.308) 
(6. 087) 
3.694 
(1.509) 
(1.128) 
(704) 
7,967 
(2.371) 
(1.047) 
(1.920) 
64.814 
(13.647) 
(49, 583) 
(1.586) 
7.939 
15.958 
3.312 
2,800 
SOO 
-5.745 


118,431    183.701    195.272    210.116 


MAJOR     CHANGES     IN     SPENDING 


overall  Increase  of  $11.6  billion.  In  comp&rl- 
«Ai.YSis    OP    MAJOR   ^^l";"    ^--rr:-     "on  with  l^O.  wmch  was  the  last  fuU  budget 
A  comparison  of  budgeted  outlays  in  1970      ^^^'"J"        Eisenhower  Administration,  the 
with  current  estimates  for  1969  shows  a  net     year  of  tne  J^isenn 
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»198.3  blUlon  1^70  spending  total  U  up  $103 
billion,  or  US'*.  In  relaUon  to  the  Johnaon 
AdmlnUtratlonfs  first  full  budget  year.  1965, 
outlmys  proposed  for  1970  are  up  $76.8  bil- 
lion, or  68%. 

National  defmue  spending  rose  moderately 
from  $48.9  billion  In  1960  to  $49.6  billion  in 
1965.  Then  defense  costs  rose  rapidly  during 
the  next  three  years  to  $80.5  billion  In  1968 
where  they  leveled  off  with  further  Increases 
of  $0.5  billion  expected  In  both  1969  and 
1970.  The  request  of  $83.0  billion  new  spend- 
ing authority  lor  1970  Indicates  somewhat 
higher  outlays  ahead  unless  Vietnam  costs 
can  be  reduce^  materially.  Vietnam  outlays 
are  estimated  «t  $25.4  billion  In  1970  as  com- 
pared to  $38.8  billion  in  1969  and  $26.5  bll- 
Uon  In  1968.  The  new  spending  authority  re- 
quest for  Vletnkm  operations  In  1970  Is  $23  0 
bUUon.  T 

Interest  coam  have  been  rising  substan- 
tially In  recejt  years  because  of  both  a 
rapidly  rising  debt  and  unusually  high  In- 
terest rates.  Ifet  Interest  costs,  after  de- 
ducting Interest  received  by  the  Treasiu^, 
are  estimated  «t  $16.0  billion  In  1970  as  com- 
pared to  $15.2  t»llHon  In  1969.  $10.4  billion  in 
1965.  and  $8.3  l)llllon  In  1960.  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  wlU  coet  an  estimated  $16.8  bil- 
lion In  1970.  Tills  compares  with  $16.0  billion 
In  1969.  $11.3  mlllon  In  1965.  and  $9.2  blUlon 
In  TffBO.  Over  toe  flve-year  period  from  1965 
thrtitrgh  1970  lae  Increase  In  cost  of  Interest 
on  the  publlcTdebt  will  be  $5.5  billion,  or 

48<^<;.  I 

International  affairs.  Including  foreign 
economic  aid  programs,  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $3.8  billion  in  1970.  This  Is  $0.2  billion 
less  than  in  1$69  and  $0.9  blUlon  less  than 
In  1968.  In  fact  It  U  the  smallest  total  In 
this  category  ilnce  1961.  An  upturn  after 
1970  Is  contei^plated,  however,  because  the 
new  spending  Authority  request  is  $4.3  billion 
as  compared  ta  $3.4  billion  approved  by  Con- 
gress for  1969.  ; 

Domestic  ndfidefense  programs  (excluding 
Interest)  accotint  for  the  remainder  of  the 
budget  except  I  for  the  major  part  of  a  $2.8 
billion  allowance  for  civilian  and  military 
pay  Increases  scheduled  to  become  effective 
July  1.  1969.  Assuming  that  about  $1.0  billion 
of  the  scheduled  pay  Increases  are  applicable 
to  domestic  npndefense  programs,  the  1970 
total  of  outlays  for  these  programs  will  be 
$98.0  billion.  Tills  Is  an  Increase  of  $9.3  bil- 
lion over  196  >.  In  comparison  with  1965, 
planned  1970  outlays  for  domestic  nonde- 
fense  program!  are  up  $40.6  billion,  or  71' 
In  five  years.  T  he  Increase  since  1960  Is  $60.7 
billion  and  162  '^c  ■ 

(NoTK. — The  above  comparisons  of  outlays 
do  not  Include  any  estimated  functional 
allocation  of  the  amounts  of  undistrib- 
uted lntragov(  immental  transactions.  These 
amounts  Inclide  government  contributions 
for  employee  ri'tlrement  and  Interest  received 
by  trust  funds  which  are  deducted  from  pro- 
gram expendltires  In  determining  net  budget 
outlays  under  the  unified  budget  concept.) 

The  growth  Df  domestic  nondefense  spend- 
ing In  the  najor  functional  categories  Is 
shown  In  the  following  table.  For  compara- 
tive purposes  1  he  table  also  shows  the  growth 
in  defense.  Interest,  and  International  pro- 
grams. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


January  23,  1969  I       '^^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^ 


Outlays  by  functN  n 


Increase 
(billions) 


Percentage 
increase 


1960        1965 

to  to 

1965       1970 


1960 

to 

1965 


1965 

to 

1970 


Space  research  and  ech- 

noloiy J4.7  -Jl.l  1,170  -22 

Ajrlculture  pro(ram| 1.5  .4  45  8 

Natural  resources  ..; 1.0  —.2  102  -8 

Commerce  and  tranlporta- 

tion 16  1.6  54  22 

Community  davalopi  neni 

and  housing -.7  2.5  -70  863 

Education  and  man)  Dwer..  1.2  5.4  96  214 


Outlays  by  function 

Increase 
(billions) 

1960        1965 

to            to 

1965       1970 

Percentage 

increase 

1960         1965 

lo            to 

1965         1970 

Health  and  wetfare... 

Veterans  programs 

General  government-  

».5 
.3 
.9 

»7.8 
2.0 
1.0 

45 

5 

71 

102 
35 
44 

Total  domestic  non- 
delensa 

20.1 
3.7 
2.1 
1.3 

■  40.6 

32.0 

5.6 

-.6 

54 

8 
25 
42 

'71 
64 

1  nterest.  net 

International  programs 

54 

-13 

>  Includes  for  1970  tl. 000,000,000  allowance  for  pay  increases 
and  i350,000,000  allowance  for  contingencies. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  significant 
Increases  In  individual  nondefense  programs 
from  current  estimates  for  1969  to  budgeted 
amounts  for  1970 : 


Increases  in 
1970— millions 


thorlty.  If  spending  restraints  bad  not  beeo 
Imposed  by  Congress  and  applied  by  the 
Administration,  the  current  estimates  of  1999 
outlays  would  be  $189.7  billion  Instead  ot 
$183.7  billion  and  spending  authority  would 
be  in  excess  of  $204.6  billion  Instead  of  $194  6 
billion. 

With  the  spending  restraints  Imposed  for 
1969,  outlays  in  1969  are  expected  to  excee<{ 
the  1968  total  by  only  $4.8  billion  and  new 
spending  authority  will  be  only  $4.0  billion 
above  1968.  But  the  1970  budget  calls  :or  in- 
creases over  1969  In  the  amounts  of  $119 
billion  in  outlays  and  $15.5  billion  in  new 
spending  authority.  Renewed  expenditure 
growth  Is  also  indicated  by  the  substantial 
excess  of  obligations  incurred,  as  well  as  new 
spending  authority,  over  actual  outlays  la 
1970  as  in  each  of  the  last  several  years.  Foi- 
lowing  are  the  figures  for  the  four  years  be- 
ginning with  1967: 

|ln  billions' 


Federal  tunds 


Airports  and  air  traffic  control 

Model  cities  programs. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Manpower  training 

Health  services  and  mental  health.. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Public  assistance  grants 

Medicaid  grants 

Rehabilitation  program  grants 

Social  services  and  administration.. 

Law  enforcement  assistance.- 

Veterans  readjustment  benefits 

Total  of  above  items 

TRUST  FUNDS 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — 

Disability  insurance 

Health  insurance 

Highway  programs 

Total  of  above  trust  fund  items —       4, 280 


Out- 

Appropri- 

lays 

ations 

»94 

$340 

465 

438 

191 

-85 

174 

439 

145 

111 

202 

90 

407 

294 

631 

661 

140 

195 

138 

136 

172 

237 

109 

118 

2.968 

2.974 

2,497 

4.543 

297 

599 

629 

53 

857 

506 

5,701 


In  addition  to  the  above  program  increases 
for  1970,  a  very  costly  Item  will  be  pay  In- 
creases for  Federal  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel scheduled  under  existing  law  to  be- 
come effective  July  1,  1969.  The  total  cost  of 
these  pay  raises  Is  estimated  in  the  budget 
at  $2.8  billion.  This  amount  represent*  a 
T^r  Increase  for  both  civilian  and  military 
personnel.  About  $1.75  bUlion  will  be  given 
civilian  employees  and  $1.05  billion  to  the 
military. 

RENEWED    SPENDING    GROWTH    AITER    1969 
RXSTBAUTT 

In  enacting  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-364),  Congress 
provided  that  budget  outlays  in  1968  would 
have  to  be  held  to  a  level  at  least  $6  billion 
below  the  budget  estimate  of  $186.1  billion 
and  that  new  spending  authority  would  have 
to  be  held  at  least  $10  billion  below  the 
$201.7  billion  proposed  In  the  budget.  Excep- 
tions to  these  budget  control  provisions  were 
made  for  Vietnam  war  costs  and  for  several 
major  "uncontrollable"  programs.  Thus, 
while  outlays  and  spending  authority  for  the 
excepted  activities  could  exceed  the  budget 
estimates,  the  remaining  budget  items 
would  have  to  be  reduced  $6  billion  In  out- 
lays and  $10  billion  In  new  spending  author- 
ity below  the  original  budget  estimates. 

The  Congress  Itself  met  the  required  $10 
billion  reduction  in  new  spending  authority 
by  cutting  1969  appropriation  requests  in  ex- 
cess of  that  amoxint  in  the  individual  appro- 
priation bills.  According  to  the  President's 
1970  Budget  Message,  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  1969  outlays  will  also  be  met  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  Programs  exempted  from 
P.L.  90-364  show  net  Increases  above  the 
original  1969  budget  estimates  of  $6.0  bUllon 
In  outlays  and  M-l  bUllon  in  spending  au- 


Fiscal  year 

New 
spending 
authority 

Obligations 
incurred 

Outlays 

1967  actual 

$182.6 
190.6 
194.6 
210. 1 

$168.2 
181.8 
189.2 
202.0 

SB8.4 

1968  actual  

178.9 

1969  estimates 

1970  estimates 

183.7 
195.3 

Total 

777. 9 

741.2 

716.3 

While  deobllgatlon  of  spending  commit- 
ments already  made  does  occasionally  occur 
through  change  of  plans  and  cancellation 
of  contracts,  in  general  the  obligation  of 
appropriations  inevitably  leads  to  outlays  of 
cash.  Availability  of  new  spending  authority 
does  not  so  definitely  Imply  Its  commitment 
to  expenditure.  But  the  fact  that  obligations 
incurred  In  the  four  years  through  1970  ex- 
ceed the  outlays  In  those  years  by  $25  blUlon 
is  a  clear  Indication  that  there  Is  being  built 
into  the  spending  stream  substantial  growth 
ahead  which  will  be  difficult  to  stop.  Settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  confilct  offers  the  best 
hope,  but  even  then  large  reductions  in  out- 
lays will  not  be  Immediate. 

THE    TAX    PROPOSALS    IN    THE    BTTDCET 

The  principal  revenue  proposal  In  the 
budget  calls  for  extension  to  June  30,  1970 
of  the  10 <>  Income  tax  surcharge  on  individ- 
uals and  corporations  which  Is  scheduled  to 
expire  June  30.  1969.  This  would  provide  $9.0 
billion  of  additional  revenues  In  1970.  Other 
revenue  proposals,  and  the  amounts  they 
would  produce  In  1970.  call  for: 

Delaying  until  January  1.  1971,  Instead  of 
January  1,  1970.  the  reduction  to  5%  in  the 
current  T'c  excise  tax  rate  on  automobiles 
and  the  10  ""o  rate  on  telephone  services  to 
produce  $0.5  billion  revenues. 

Raising  the  OASDI  and  health  Insurance 
taxable  Income  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000 
and  Increasing  the  combined  tax  rate  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  from  9.6%  to  10.4 ^c, 
effective  January  1,  1970,  for  a  revenue  In- 
crease of  $1.7  billion. 

Enacting  additional  user  charges,  primarily 
highway  and  aviation,  to  produce  $0.4  billion 
new  revenues. 

Quarterly  rather  than  annual  collection  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  Insurance  tax  -.o 
provide  one-time  additional  revenues  of  SO  3 
billion. 

SURPLTTS    IN     1970     BXTT    STILL    AN     INCREASE    IN 
DEBT 

After  eight  consecutive  deficits  since  1960. 
a  surplus  of  $2.4  billion  is  anticipated  lor 
1969  and  another  surplus  of  $3.4  billion  Is 
budgeted  for  1970.  The  eight  deficits  In  the 
years  1961  through  1968  totaled  $60.6  billion 
under  the  unified  budget  concept  which  in- 
cludes trust  fund  operations  as  well  as  regu- 
lar Federal  fund  accounts.  During  these  same 
eight  years  the  Federal  debt  rose  by  S78.9 
bilUon  from  $290.8  billion  at  the  end  of  1960 
to  $369.7  blUlon  at  the  end  of  1968. 


The  fact  that  debt  grew  $78.9  billion  while 
deficits  totaled  $18.3  bllUon  less  can  be  ex- 
plained  In  part  by  increases  In  agency  debt, 
such  as  TVA  revenue  bond  Issues,  which  are 
not  used  to  finance  budget  deficiU.  The  main 
reason  for  the  difference,  however,  Is  the  fact 
that  Treasury  debt  changes  are  primarily 
caused  by  deficits  and  surpluses  In  Federal 
fund  transactions  rather  than  by  total  trans- 
actions in  the  unified  budget.  This  Is  Illus- 
trated by  changes   In  the  Federal   debt  in 

1969  and  1970.  ^        ^         ^„ 

Groas  Federal  debt  Is  expected  to  drop  by 
$4  5  bimon  in  1969  from  $369.7  billion  to 
*365  2  bUllon.  But  this  reduction  wlU  be 
more  than  accounted  for  by  elimination  from 
Federal  debt  of  $10.9  blUlon  debt  obligations 
of  three  mixed  ownership  financing  agencies 
converted  to  complete  private  ownership  in 
1969  Treasury  debt,  however,  wlU  rise  by  $4.» 
blliion Tn  1969  from  $346.3  bUlion  to  $350^2 
billion  despite  a  budget  surplus  ot  $2A  b  - 
Uon.  This  increase  In  Treasury  debt  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  deficit  of  almost  $7  billion 
is  expected  In  the  Federal  fund  accounts. 

Even  though  a  surplus  of  $3.4  bllUon  is 
budgeted  for  1970.  gross  Federal  Debt  is  ex- 
pected  to  rise  by  $6.3  billion  In  1970.  with 
Treasury  debt  rising  $7.2  billion  and  agency 
debt  dropping  $0.9  billion.  The  primary  ex- 
planation for  the  debt  Increase  Is  the  fact 
?hat  Federal  fund  operations  ^  1970  are  ex- 
pected to  result  m  a  deficit  of  $6.8  blUlon^ 

The   budget  surpluses   In    1969   and   1970, 
despite  deficits  of  $7.0  bUllon  and  $6.8  bUlion 
in  Federal  fund  operations,  are  made  possible 
because  of  excesses  of  estimated  receipts  over 
outlays  in  the  dedicated  trust  funds  in  the 
Lnounts   of   $9.4   blUlon   In   1969   and   $10^ 
bllUon  in  1970.  But  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  new  Nixon  Administration  should  bear 
in  mind  that  these  trust  fund  surpluses  are 
not  available   for   general   expenditure  pur- 
poses other  than  as  loans  from  the  respective 
List  funds.  And  they  should  remember  in 
their  consideration  of  the  1970  budget  that 
while  the  unified  budget  shows  surpluses  for 
both  1969  and  1970,  the  general  revenue  and 
expenditure  accounts  still  show  large  deficits 
?o?  these  years.  These  are  facts  which  are  not 
in  the  1970  Budget  Message  or  readily  ap- 
parent  m   the   budget   document   although 
?hey  are  in  the  official  supplementary  Special 
Analyses  to  the  budget.  „  „    „ 

*  EtJCENE  P.  RINTA. 

Research  Director. 


THE  NEXON  CABINET 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr   WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Russell 
K  Berg,  an  outstanding  labor  leader  and 
international   president  of  the  Boiler- 
makers-Blacksmiths Union  has  presented 
one  of  the  most  objective  and  Penetrat- 
ine  analyses  of  the  Nixon  Cabinet  that 
has   come   to   my   attention  in   recent 
weeks.  I  present  here,  for  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Berg's  comments: 
Comments  by  Russeli,  K.  Bebc 
President-elect  Nixon's  choice  of  cabinet 
members  fit  the  quaUficatlons  Mr.  Nixon  has 
established  for  the  top  officials  in  his  ad- 
ministration—proficient men  conspicuomly 
lacking     in     the     kind     of     glamour     that 
marked     the     Elsenhower     and     Kennedy 
administrations. 

His  choice  of  WiUlam  Pierce  Rogers  aa 
secretary  of  state,  the  supreme  cabinet  Job, 
is  a  positive  sign  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  g^ 
to  run  the  government  not  through  gutter- 
ing expert*  with  high  reputaUons  In  their 
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fields  but  through  trusted  old  friends,  some 
of  them  long-time  cronies,  whose  loyaiues 
to  him  are  beyond  question. 

Rogers  goes  to  the  State  Department  with 
two  advantages:  An  intimacy  with  the  PrcB- 
Ident  that  no  secretary  of  state  has  had  in 
at  least  half  a  century;  and  a  lawyer^s 
approach  to  foreign  poUcy.  Rogers  is 
well-known  from  hU  daya  as  President 
Elsenhower's  attorney   general   and   highly- 

"^ther  theme  Mr.  Nixon's  major  cabinet 
choices  refiect  is  that  they  are  not  tied  to 
DoUcles  of  the  past. 

There  Is,  finally,  one  other  Nixon  charac- 
teristic that  his  choice  ot  top  cabinet  aides 
lllumlnatee:  His  refusal  to  take  chances  with 
outsiders  he  doesn't  know  well  or  who  might 
have  the  sUghtest  taint  of  divided  loyalty. 
With  Rogers  and  Nixon's  secretary  of  de- 
fense Rep.  Melvln  Laird,  at  the  top  and  an 
old-friend,  Robert  Pinch,  nailing  down  the 
key  domestic  affairs  cabinet  post,  Nixon  wUl 
be  surrounded  by  loyal  Intlmatea. 

Thus,  Nixon,  promises  to  bring  the  most 
personalized  administration  to  Washington 
that  the  town  has  seen  since  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's second  administration. 

It  has  been  said  that  Nixon  has  always 
been  uneasy  with  strangers,  that  he  has 
never  been  comfortable  outelde  his  small 
circle  of  intimates.  Thus,  he  is  simply  bring- 
ing the  whole  circle  to  Washington  with  him 
to  make  out  of  It  what  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  good  cabinet. 

It  would  seem  that  what  Mr.  Nixon  has 
done  is  to  pick  a  cabinet  In  which  certain 
members  will  be  policymakers  and  others 
will  be  administrators  who  wlU  carry  out  the 
policies  laid  down  by  the  President  and  some 
of  the  special  advisers  he  wlU  have  at  bis 

For' instance.  It  seems  to  be  a  known  fact 
that  Rogers  Is  not  a  foreign-policy  expert. 
But  he  is  a  good  administrator  and.  as  a 
former  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
he  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  organization 
problems   Inside   a  big   government   depart- 

""  Oeoree  P.  Shultz,  Nixon's  choice  for  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  has  had  practical  experience 
as  co-chairman  of  the  Armour  Automation 
Commission  which  should  prove  particularly 
helpful  in  meeting  the  serious  problems  of 
manpower  retraining,  technological  unem- 
ployment and  job  opportunities. 

Constitutionally,  cabinet  members  are 
•principal  officers  ...  of  the  executive  de- 
partment and  public  ministers  appointed 
by  the  President.  But  historically'  and  as  a 
matter  of  practical  government,  the  cabinet 
is  whatever  the  President  wants  to  make  It. 
Richard  M.  Nixon  seems  to  have  chosen  a 
body  of  individualistic,  capable  men  as  his 
advisers  in  the  numerous  and  Important 
fields  of  executive  responsibility.  Mof*  "f 
relativelv  unknown  to  the  public.  Within  a 
matter  of  months  the  American  people  will 
know  some  of  their  names  very  well. 

Thev  will  be  directly  Involved  with  the 
prospects  of  war  and  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere:  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  multitude  of  domestic 
issues  and  decisions  that  confront  the  na- 
tion They  will,  we  hope,  offer  fresh  ap- 
proaches U>  old  problems.  Inevitably  they  w^^^l 
make  mistakes,  and  Congress  and  various 
interests  and  groups  about  tl^'LfO"'^"'^  7^" 
become  rapidly  disenchanted  with  some  of 

them.  ^,       _.,    „^ 

But  every  President  shapes  his  own  ad- 
ministration. And  it  is  our  l°iP««!jf'°,^^" 
Richard  Nixon  wiU  be  a  strong  President 
and  firm  authority  within  the  limits  of  that 
twwerful  office.  White  House  advisers,  along 
^th  formal  members  of  the  cabinet,  may 
play  important  roles.  Mr.  NUon  says  he  wants 
an  interchange  of  ideas  and  °P\^°J^-^^^ 
final  decisions,  and  properly  so.  will  be  made 
by  the  man  who  holds  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility. 
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Time  will  tell  the  Infiuence  these  men  who 
make  up  the  President's  cabinet  wlU  exert 
on  the  quality  of  life  In  the  nation  and  on 
events  that  affect  the  future  of  the  world. 


DR.  LUTHER  HOLCOMB 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  say  that 
there  are  many  flne  Texans  holding  posi- 
tions of  import  in  Washington,  as  all  of 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  this. 
One  of  these,  however,  is  my  good  friend, 
Dr  Luther  Holcomb,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

Recently,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Harris,  writing 
for  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  did  a  very 
commendable  job  in  bringing  Dr.  Hol- 
comb to  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  this  article: 

Not  All  Bureaucrats  Are  Bad 
(By  Louis  C.  Harris) 
We  have  a  regrettable  tendency,  those  of 
us  who  do  not  always  subscribe  to  the  nos- 
trums concocted  In  Washington  as  cures  for 
what  supposedly  ails  us,  to  regard  all  bureau- 
crats as  impractical  meddlers  striving  to  ex- 
tract sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  I  can 
now  say  that  one  of  my  very  good  friends  Is 
a  bureaucrat! 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
whom  I  came  to  know  for  the  first  time  in 
Athens  last  year  when  he  spoke  on  a  program 
of  the  Georgia  Press  Institute.  ^  „  ^ 

An  ordained  minister  who  originally  hailed 
from  Texas,  Luther  Holcomb  is  one  man  for 
sure  who  has  not  permitted  his  role  in  na- 
tional  affairs  to  wrap  one  with  his  Ideals, 
principles,  his  sense  of  humor,  nor  his  con- 
cept of  fair  play. 

But  because  the  mark  of  Washington  was 
upon  him,  I  recall  how  surprised  some  of  us 
were  when,  hearing  Dr.  Holcomb  for  the  first 
time  we  received  an  altogether  rational  and 
unemotional  approach  toward  achieving 
equal    employment    opportunities    for    men 

everywhere.  ..  ^  ,.  v.. 

It  was  with  a  large  measure  of  deUght— 
and  with  no  surprise  at  ail-that  I  read  an- 
other of  Luther  Holcomb's  speeches  the  other 
day  after  receiving  a  copy  from  Stan  Smith, 
the  general  manager  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and,  colnclden- 
tally  a  former  Chronicle  staffer. 

Stan  sent  along  the  speech  to  various  news- 
paper editors  around  the  country  because  it 
had  to  do.  prlmarUy.  with  the  EEOC  s  ruling 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  sex  labels  in 
classified  ads.  To  eliminate  any  semblance  of 
•^imlnation"  In  advertising  EEOC  said 
newspapers  must  no  longer  list  ads  under 
■•male"  and  "female"  classifications.  Luther 
Holcomb  dissented. 

He  contended  that  in  such  advertising  the 
newspaper  Is  not  doing  the  hiring,  but  is 
simply  providing  a  service  to  the  advertiser^ 
Thus  he  said,  EEOC  has  no  jurisdiction,  in 
the  first  place.  By  the  same  ^^^''■^f^J^^. 
the  classification  of  ads  under  the  heading 
of  male  and  female  Is  a  time-saver  for  toose 
seeking  Jobs,  as  weU  as  for  those  seeking 
employes.  Havoc  will  result.  ^e^lBted  out 
if  personnel  departments  are  besieged  with 
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male  applicants  unwittingly  applying  for 
Jobs  modeling  f#mlnlne  apparel,  or  with 
female  applicants  for  the  position  of  locker 
room  attendant  a(t  a  men's  gymnasium. 

As  thoroughly  In  accord  as  one  might  ex- 
pect me  to  be  with  Dr.  Holcomb's  premises, 
I  found  far  more  ilmpreeslve  what  he  had  to 
say,  later  on  In  ^  talk,  as  he  offered  his 
audience  "some  observations  on  Issues  perti- 
nent to  the  times." 

'Despite  Amenta's  seemingly  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  growtli  and  flejdblllty,"  he  said, 
"the  truth  Is  that  our  society  as  now  orga- 
nized has  been  stretched  taut  .  .  .  America 
Is  'supercharged.'  ■Hyperemotlonallsm'  1b  on 
the  rise.  As  a  nation,  as  a  people  we  are  ca- 
pable of  creating  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  but  we  are  also  capable 
through  self-dectptlon  of  bringing  chaos 
upon  our  society.'*  Then  he  said: 

"The  time  of  dllPlslveness  Is  over.  It  Is  now 
our  solemn  obligation  to  stand  united  and 
occupy  ourselves  With  the  fundamentals  and 
imperatives  of  tlje  transition  to  a  new  ad- 
mlnstratlon  .  .  . 

"Our  new  President-elect  Is  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  our  so<^al  cleavages,  but  he  alone 
cannot  restore  unity.  Although  he  has  been 
chosen  to  lead  oUr  nation,  the  people  must 
cooperate  by  follbwlng.  We  must  learn  to 
respect  each  othe»  despite  our  diversities  and 
to  tmst  each  ot^ier  dwplte  our  differences 
-  .  .  p  -believe  eviry  American  should  com- 
mit himself  to  unite  In  spirit  with  the  Pres- 
ident." I 

As  for  the  Job  he  holds.  Dr.  Holcomb  ex- 
plained that  theforlglnal  concept  of  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  pighta  Act,  which  created 
EKOC,  "was  to  acftnowledge  the  existence  of 
Job  discrimination,  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  it,  and  py  elimination  of  Job  dis- 
crimination to  glje  minority  groups  the  'op- 
portunity to  achieve'  that  is  uniquely  Amer- 
ican, It  was  never]  intended,"  he  added,  "that 
Title  vn  become!  a  permanent  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  federal  system  .  .  . 

Said  Dr.  Holcoiib:  "The  private  enterprise 
s}-8tem  is  the  bacHbone  of  America.  American 
business  is  knowA  for  Its  creative  and  pro- 
gressive techniques,  and  those  innovative 
methods  must  b^  put  to  use  in  eradicating 
c.lscrlminatlon  ln(  employment  opportunity. 

"Likewise,"  salid  he,  "government  must 
seek  a  cotnmon«sense,  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach to  probUm-«olving  at  every  level. 
Past  bureaucratlo  methods  must  be  allevi- 
ated. Govemmenii  and  business,  working  to- 
gether, must  de^lop  an  equitable  way  to 
Include  minorltle$  in  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can opportunity. !  A  revolution  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  par<  of  all  Americana — Includ- 
ing minorities — mlust  occur. 

Just  as  I  said,  Luther  Holcomb  Is  an  vm- 
usual  bureaucrat,.  We  need  more  like  him. 


INDEPENDENcJe    of   the   UKRAINE 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

of   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUsri  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  I4r.  Speaker,  50  years  ago 
on  January  22,  ^918,  the  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Rada  proclkimed  the  independence 
of  the  Ukraine  If rom  Russia.  This  mon- 
umental act  oon^d  occxir  only  because  of 
the  unremitting]  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  retain  their  sovereignty.  This 
was  no  easy  task.  These  courageous 
people,  plague^  by  war  and  internal 
strife,  were  subjected  to  hardships  of 
great  severity  a|t  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Still  thesj  worked  and  fought  to- 
gether, and  wlih  the  Russians  greatly 
weakened  by  th^  revolution  of  1917,  the 
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Ukrainans  seized  this  opportunity  to  de- 
clare their  freedom. 

At  this  time,  the  Moscow  government 
recognized  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  but  the  Russians  later  chose 
to  ignore  their  commitment.  The 
Ukrainians  were  subjected  to  acts  of  mil- 
itary aggression  and  subversion  which 
brought  to  an  end  their  short-lived  free- 
dom. They  were  the  victims  of  harsh 
treatment.  Millions  died  of  starvation 
in  an  attempt  to  resist  Soviet  collec- 
tivization of  theli"  farms.  Ukrainian 
youth  were  shipped  off  to  remote  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  religious  per- 
secution was  devastating. 

Even  in  the  face  of  such  severe  ad- 
versity, these  gallant  people  have  not 
lost  their  sense  of  nationalism.  They 
have  continually  resisted  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

I,  along  with  the  millions  of  people  of 
the  world  dedicated  to  freedom  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  want  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  independence.  May  we  here  in 
a  country  dedicated  to  these  ideals  never 
cease  to  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of 
inheriting  these  rights  and  pledge  to  do 
our  utmost  to  extend  these  rights  to 
countries  not  as  fortimate  as  ours. 


January  23,  1969      I    January  23,  1969 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  UKRAINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coKNicncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  the  free 
and  independent  Ukrainian  Republic. 

The  Act  of  Union  stated  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  stirring 
prose,  a  part  of  which  is  quoted  below: 

Prom  today  on  there  shall  be  only  one  In- 
dependent Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
Prom  today  on  the  Ukrainian  people,  freed 
by  the  mighty  upsurge  of  their  own  strength, 
have  the  opportunity  to  unite  all  the  en- 
deavors of  their  sons  for  the  creation  of  an 
indivisible.  Independent  Ukrainian  State  for 
the  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  working 
people. 

Tragically  these  dreams  went  unful- 
filled for,  as  even  former  Premier  Khru- 
shchev admitted  in  1956,  Stalin  planned 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  because  of  their  opposition  and 
resistance  to  Russian  communism.  This 
persecution  continues  to  the  present  day 
with  a  program  for  the  systematic  dis- 
memberment of  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
and  the  suppression  of  its  people  and 
culture. 

History  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
no  people  can  Indefinitely  be  denied  their 
right  to  self-determination,  without  this 
leading  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  the 
oppressor.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Soviet' 
Union  Is  wise  enough  to  heed  this  lesson 
and  permit  the  natural  union  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation,  containing  as  it  does 
a  common  language,  culture,  and  people. 
By  doing  so  the  Russians  will  not  only 
be  recognizing  the  legitimate  right  of  the 


Ukrainian  people  to  their  own  sover- 
eignty, but  will  also  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  own  stability.  In  addition, 
it  would  also  herald  a  welcome  departure, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  away  from  Rus- 
sia's present  role  as  the  chief  practitioner 
of  imperlocolonialism. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  never  forget 
the  suffering  of  the  brave  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple and  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  in 
their  quest  for  liberty  and  freedom.  By 
keeping  alive  the  flame  of  hope  for  even- 
tual independence  we  will  be  offering  the 
most  significant  commemoration  of  these 
important  anniversaries. 


IRISH  IMMIGRATION:  A  PAIR  AND 
REALISTIC  SOLUTION  TO  THE 
PROBLEM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    HEW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 6  I  reintroduced  legislation — H.R. 
2118 — which  I  submitted  in  the  90th 
Congress  to  resolve  the  problem  of  im- 
migration from  Ireland  and  other  West- 
em  European  nations  that  has  developed 
following  full  implementation  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965  on  July  1,  1968. 

I  firmly  believe  that  present  U.S.  im- 
migration policy,  established  by  the  1965 
act,  is  just  and  realistic.  It  is  a  policy 
founded  on  three  basic  principles:  Re- 
uniting families,  giving  preference  to 
those  who  will  contribute  to  our  expand- 
ing society,  and  offering  asylum  to  refu- 
gees. 

With  approval  of  the  1965  act  Con- 
gress eliminated  the  last  vestige  of  the 
odious  national  origins  quota  system  as 
a  basis  for  the  selection  of  immigrants 
to  the  United  States.  That  discriminatorj- 
system  recognized  neither  passage  of 
time  nor  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  It 
was  conceived  during  an  era  of  unrealis- 
tic fear  of  immigration  accentuated  by 
a  period  of  economic  imeasiness.  The 
immigration  quotas  which  it  established 
based  on  place  of  birth  were  designed  to 
serve  a  twofold  purpose:  To  restrict  nu- 
merically the  volimie  of  Immigration  int^ 
the  United  States  and  to  select  immi- 
grants in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
balance  between  the  various  ethnic  ele- 
ments in  the  American  population. 

The  system,  however,  was  highly  un- 
satisfactory from  every  viewpoint.  In  the 
first  place,  it  failed  to  maintain  the 
ethnic  balance  of  the  American  papula- 
tion as  it  was  designed  and  intended, 
since  the  nations  favored  with  high 
quotas  left  them  largely  unused.  In  fact, 
statistics  establish  that  only  one  of  every 
three  immigrants  since  World  War  II 
actually  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  a  quota  immigrant. 

Most  repugnant,  too,  was  the  system's 
built-in  discrimination  and  lack  of 
imagination  which  is  antithetical  to  the 
very  concepts  of  freedom  and  equality 
for  which  the  United  States  stands.  As 
the  late  President  Kennedy  said,  in  sub- 
mitting a  special  immigration  message  to 
Congress  to  accomplish  needed  reforms: 


The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
resolve  all  our  Important  problems  in  the 
field  of  Immigration.  It  will,  however,  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  upon  which  we  can  build 
in  developing  an  Immigration  law  that 
serves  the  national  Interest  and  reflects  In 
every  detail  the  principles  of  equality  and 
human  dignity  to  which  our  Nation 
subscribed. 


But  despite  the  fundamental  equity  of 
our  immigration  policy,  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  1965  act  created  unintended  prob- 
lems and  inequities.  One  of  the  most  se- 
rious is  the  drop  in  immigration  from 
Ireland  and  other  Western  EJuropean  na- 
tions which  were  traditional  sources  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  difficulty  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  3-year  phaseout  period  before  the 
1965  act  became  fully  effective.  Dur- 
ing this  period  unused  quota  numbers 
were  put  in  an  immigration  p>ool.  How- 
ever, no  part  of  annual  quotas  was  de- 
ducted, so  countries  such  as  Ireland 
found  it  easier  to  make  use  of  their  great 
abundance  of  nonpreference  numbers 
and  as  a  consequence  there  was  no  build- 
up of  priorities  under  the  preferences. 
Thus,  for  those  countries  there  was,  in 
effect,  business  as  usual  under  the  na- 
tional origins  system  during  the  phase- 
out  period.  But  by  guaranteeing  that 
countries  such  as  Ireland,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  disadvan- 
taged by  quota  deductions  during  the 
phaseout  period,  the  law  only  served  to 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage  after 
Julv  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  represents  a  fair  and  flexible 
response  to  this  problem  that  will,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  any  retrogressive  move 
in  the  direction  of  national  origins  fa- 
voritism and  thereby  negate  the  objec- 
tives of  the  1965  act. 

Under  H.R.  2118,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pen-isylvanla  (Mr.  Eilberg),  50 
percent  of  the  unused  visa  numbers  from 
fiscal  year  1968  would  be  reserved  in  a 
pool  for  use  by  the  President  to  alleviate 
undue  hardships  such  as  in  the  Irish  im- 
migration situation.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  remainder  of  the 
numbers  not  reserved  may  be  reallo- 
cated on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
to  those  preference  categories  which  are 
presently  oversubscribed.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, will  accomplish  two  objectives: 

First.  Permit  Irish  immigrants  to  con- 
tinue to  come  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing its  proposed  2-year  operation;  and 
Second.  Eliminate  some  of  the  backlog 
in  the  preference  categories,  thus  allow- 
ing Ireland  and  other  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  compete  favorably  for  visa 
numbers. 

Statistics  clearly  indicate  that  my  bill 
should  resolve  the  problem.  For  example, 
during  the  phaseout  period— December 
1.  1965  to  July  1,  1968— Ireland  had  an 
annual  quota  of  17,756  visa  numbers.  Yet 
the  total  of  visas  issued,  conditional  en- 
tries and  adjustments  of  status  for  im- 
migrants bom  in  Ireland  was  only  3,188 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  2,816  in  fiscal  year 
1967  and  3,916  in  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is 
evident  that  heretofore  Irish  immigra- 
tion has  not  been  limited  by  a  lack  of 
visa  numbers.  However,  the  very  fact  that 
the  Irish  did  not  have  to  wait  for  visas 
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in  the  past  resulted  in  the  situation  now 
with  no  Irish  on  the  preference  waiting 
lists. 

My  bill  will  remedy  this  defect,  and 
will  I  am  sure  provide  an  ample  number 
of  visa  numbers  since  Irish  immigration 
has  in  fact  decreased,  as  evidenced  by 
the  statistics  on  immigration  during  the 
phaseout  period.  It  is  a  feasible,  fair,  and 
realistic  solution  to  the  problem  and  will 
not  breach  the  policy  of  the  1965  act 
which  established  an  annual  ceiling  of 
170,000  on  immigration  from  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere  and  a  per  country  limi- 
tation of  20,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  tradition  of 
Irish  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  all  recognize  the  magnificent  role 
of  citizens  of  Irish  heritage  in  building 
this  great  Nation.  The  hardship  felt  by 
the  Irish  who  are  turned  away  without 
visas  is  immense,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
special  concern  to  me  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacle created  by  the  1965  act.  I  Intend 
to  seek  early  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, for  I  feel  it  is  timely,  necessary 
and  wUl  provide  relief  from  the  inequity 
that  has  developed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  C,  POSTER 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  C 
Foster,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  resigned 
a  few  days  ago  after  more  than  7  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of 
peace  No  one  has  understood  better 
than  Bill  Foster  that  the  most  urgent 
and  important  concern  facing  all  people 
is  putting  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  With 
modern  arsenals,  man  has  the  frighten- 
ing power  to  destroy  himself  and  his 
physical  envirorunent  quickly  and  effort- 
lessly. Yet  Bill  Foster  takes  his  leave 
with  many  milestones  on  the  road  to 
peace  rightfully  credited  to  his  leader- 
ship. 

In  1958,  Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  an 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  arms 
control  policies.  Later  that  year  he  was 
selected  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Geneva  Technical  Conference  on  the 
Problem  of  Surprise  Attack.  His  experi- 
ence in  Geneva  led  him  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  full-time  orga- 
nized effort  in  the  arms  control  field,  a 
recommendation  that  came  to  fruition  in 
1961  with  the  establishment  of  ACDA. 
Bill  Foster  was  the  natural  choice  to  head 
the  new  agency. 

Seldom  has  a  new  undertaking  of  such 
importance  had  the  fortune  to  be  headed 
at  its  most  crucial  period  by  so  able  a 
leader.  A  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Administrator  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Presidential  adviser,  Bill  Foster  had 
earned  the  respect  of  Government  lead- 
ers. As  an  industrial  executive,  he  had 
been  president  of  a  steel  products  com- 
pany, president  of  a  national  chemists' 
association,  and  chairman  of  a  nuclear 
energy  corporation. 
With  his  business  and  Government 
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expertise,  Bill  Foster  was  the  right  man 
to  bring  arms  control  and  disarmament 
considerations  into  focus  on  national 
security  matters.  His  efforts  have 
brought  us  to  realize  that  we  cannot 
rest  our  policies  on  the  deceptive  foun- 
dation of  military  might  alone.  Under 
his  leadership  the  Agency  has  put  its 
stamp  on  arms  control  agreements  that 
enhance  our  safety  and  security. 

Mr.  Foster  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  arduous  task  of  international  ne- 
gotiations. As  chief  US.  representative 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva  and  as  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  Bill  Foster  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  accomplishments. 
The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Wash- 
ington-Moscow "hot  line,"  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  and  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  owe  much  to  his  efforts.  The 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  alone  took  4 
years  to  negotiate.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
treaty  would  have  been  concluded  with- 
out Mr.  Foster's  convictions  and  pa- 
tience. 

As  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  Ge- 
neva Disarmament  Conference  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  have  known  and  admired  Bill  Pos- 
ter. One  could  go  on  at  greater  length 
reciting  his  accomplishments  and  his 
credentials.  But  his  personal  qualities 
also  merit  attention  and  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  attainment  of  such  a  distin- 
guished career.  He  is  a  man  of  warmth 
and  charm,  of  dignity  and  humility,  of 
integrity  and  commitment.  Because  of 
Bill  Foster's  dedication  to  peace,  his  able 
leadership  of  his  Agency,  and  his  re- 
markable qualities  as  a  negotiator,  our 
loss  on  his  retirement  is  severe.  We 
extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22  marks  the  51st  anniversarj-  of 
the  Ukrainian  independence.  On  this 
date  in  1918  the  newly  created  Ukrainian 
Government  was  among  the  first  to  de- 
clare its  independence  from  -the  Russian 
empire.  We  note  with  sadness  that  this 
independence  was  short  lived  as  the 
greatly  outnumbered  Ukrainians  were 
quickly  conquered  anew  by  the  new 
Communist  regime  in  Russia. 

A  Communist  tyranny  even  more  op- 
pressive than  the  czarist  regimes  settled 
over  this  unfortunate  land.  Many  of 
the  people  made  their  escape  to  more 
hospitable  lands  but  their  love  for  their 
homeland  has  never  been  abandoned. 
Their  sincere  desire  to  see  their  nation 
again  free  has  never  diminished. 

Ukraine  is  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  in  both  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  empire.  For  more  than  five 
decades  the  Ukrainian  people,  both  in 
captive  Soviet  Russia  and  in  the  free 
world  have  kept  alive  their  dream  of  in- 
dependence. 
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Today,  I  am  hawy  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  In  «  fervent  wish  that  the 
Ukrainian  homeland  may  again  see  the 
light  of  freedom  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 


HAW  AH  CmtENS  RESPOND  MAG- 
NIFICENTLY TO  PLEAS  FOR 
BLOOD  IN  I  WAKE  OF  "ENTER- 
PRISE"   FIR^ 


HON.  SPAKK  M.  RIATSUNAGA 

ioF    UAWAXX 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPBESKNTATIVES 
Thursday^  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUHAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  many  hetoes  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  U.S.S.  [Enterprise  on  Tuesday. 
January  14.  wnen  the  mammoth  nu- 
clear-powered 4^ip.  while  on  her  way  to 
a  fourth  tour  In  Vietnam  waters,  was 
rocked  by  exploBlons  as  fire  swept  across 
her  flight  deck, 

This  naval  disaster  was  the  worst  to 
occur  in  central  Pacific  waters  in  recent 
jrearS.  When  the  call  for  blood  donors 
to  help  the  inUured  of  the  Enterprise 
reached  Hawaii^  the  response  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Islahd  State  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Within  2  hburs  after  the  appeal,  the 
shortage  at  thfe  blood  bank  of  Hawaii 
was  wiped  outf  as  citizens  from  every 
walk  of  life  lilted  up  to  give  blood. 

As  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  so 
aptly  commented: 

It  represents  n^ore  than  Just  a  tranaf\islon 
of  blood.  It's  a  tranafuslon  of  spirit. 

I  know  than  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  would  wish  to  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  the  people  otf  Hawaii  for  their  heroic 
response  to  the  call  for  help  for  the  in- 
jured of  the  E^iterprise. 

I  submit  fori  the  Record  a  report  of 
the  incident  by^  Janos  Gereben,  from  the 
January  15.  1969.  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 
Tragedy  on 
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("all  we  could  handle"),  and  hundreds  ad- 
vised to  come  back  or  make  appointments. 

About  350  donors  were  processed  at  Trlpler 
and  the  information  office  there  said.  'We  are 
squared  away;  all  our  Immediate  needs  are 
filled." 

But  Harris  at  Queen's  stressed  that  the 
need  will  continue  for  days  and  perhaps 
weeks. 

Whole  blood,  unlike  plasma,  cannot  be 
stored  beyond  21  days  and  the  wounded  of 
the  Enterprise  will  continue  to  need  blood. 

Harris  announced  that  the  Blood  Bank  at 
Queen's  will  be  oi>en  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
weekdays,  except  on  'l\iesday8  when  It  oper- 
ates noon  to  8:30. 

He  asked  prospective  donors  to  call  for  an 
appointment  at  536-7771. 
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"EifTERPRisE"  Brings  Flood  or 

Donors 
(By  Janos  Gereben) 

The  Blood  Baftk  of  Hawaii  annoimced  two 
months  ago  thajt  it  Is  "low  on  all  types  of 
blood,  particularly  the  A's  and  O's." 

Yesterday,  In  ^  matter  of  two  hours,  that 
shortage  was  wl])ed  out  and  today  Honolulu 
Is  one  of  the  ver;  ■  few  cities  in  the  world  with 
a  sufficient  suppl  y  of  whole  blood. 

When  Trlpler  Hospital  put  out  the  call  at 
9:30  a.m.  for  b|ood  donors  to  help  the  In- 
jured of  the  Enlerprlse,  the  people  of  Hono- 
lulu responded  Irith  unhesitating  action  sel- 
dom seen  In  peacetime. 

■'Everybody  cine,"  said  Sgt.  Ralph  Yoder 
of  the  Trlpler  information  office. 

"Buslnessmeni  military  dependents,  guys 
driving  down  thje  street  and  hearing  the  ap- 
peal, airmen  who  just  finished  a  24-hour 
work  shift,  our  lown  patients,  newsmen  cov- 
ering the  story."  j 

By  11:30  ajn.i  would-be  donors,  estimated 
at  1,000,  created]  a  traffic  jam  on  the  freeways 
near  the  access  road  to  Trlpler  and  the  hos- 
pital's blood  back  called  off  Us  appeal,  sug- 
gesting that  tlie  Queen's  Medical  Center 
Blood  Bank  be  used. 

Queen's  was  jammed,  too,  by  this  time. 
Normally  operating  from  noon  on  Tuesdays, 
the  Blood  bank  there  called  In  Its  whole  staff 
of  30  and  started  working  at  10:30  ajn. 

Edwin  E.  Harrjs,  administrator  of  the  Blood 
Bank,  said  about  200  donors  were  processed 


RELIEF  FOR  NIGERIA-BIAFRA 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we 
act  quickly  and  with  a  sense  of  utmost 
urgency,  the  Nlgerla-Blafra  Civil  War 
will  soon  leave  as  many  as  25,000  people 
a  day  dead  of  starvation.  This  cruel  con- 
flict, from  which  neither  side  can  emerge 
as  a  meaningful  victor,  now  threatens  to 
end  millions  of  lives  by  slow  and  linger- 
ing suffering  and  death. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  Joining 
today  with  89  of  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
sorship of  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  do  more  to 
stop  the  senseless  suffering  that  is  stem- 
ming from  this  dispute.  This  is  an  issue 
which  unites  and  summons  us  all  who 
care  for  their  fellowmen,  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  call  others  to  join  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolution 
urges  the  President  to  make  available 
increased  amovmts  of  surplus  food,  relief 
moneys,  noncombat  aircraft,  and  such 
other  vehicles  of  transport  as  may  be 
needed  for  relief  purposes.  It  further  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  this 
relief  assistance  be  made  available  to  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  UNICEF. 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  such  other  suitable  religious 
and  charitable  relief  agencies  as  may  be 
operating  in  the  area  with  the  consent  of 
the  responsible  authorities.  Finally,  the 
resolution  urges  our  Government  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  other  nations  in  this 
humanitarian  effort. 

The  United  States  has  already  given 
about  $23.7  million  in  relief,  much  of  it 
In  the  form  of  Public  Law  480  food.  Our 
Government  also  recently  aimounced 
that  it  was  selling,  for  a  minimal  fee, 
eight  surplus  C-97G  Stratofreighters  to 
the  church  groups  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Four  of  the 
planes  are  to  go  to  the  American  re- 
ligious consortium.  Joint  Church  Aid, 
U.S.A..  and  four  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
sale  of  these  aircraft  is  an  Important 
forward  step.  However,  much  more  must 
be  done.  With  this  additional  cargo  ca- 
pacity, relief  flights  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  In  more  than  250  tons  a  day,  while 
the  daily  amoimt  needed  has  been  esti- 
mated from  1,000  to  2,500  tons.  It  is 
obvious  that  more  planes  are  needed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  also  calls 
for  the  provision  of  "other  vehicles  of 
transportation."  It  is  possible  that,  while 
the  relief  crisis  is  still  urgent,  agreement 
may  be  reached  by  trie  disputants  to  open 
a  water  channel  or  a  land  corridor  for  the 
transshipment  of  relief  supplies.  We  are 
making  it  clear  to  our  Government  that 
we  in  the  Congress  also  favor  arrange- 
ments by  which  barges  or  trucks  could 
be  made  available  to  take  full  advantage 
of  such  a  breakthrough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  concludes 
by  urging  our  Government  to  solicit  the 
coop>eration  of  other  nations  in  this  hu- 
manitarian effort.  It  was  designed  lo 
avoid  direct  U.S.  involvement  in  the  dis- 
pute. This  does  not  imply  that  we  should 
be  Indifferent  to  the  factors  which 
brought  about  this  war  and  which  now 
prolong  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
make  the  utmost  use  of  our  diplomatic 
channels  in  African  capitals  and  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  the  U.N.,  and  elsewhere,  to 
persuade  the  two  sides  to  negotiate  and 
compromise  rather  than  continue  to  re- 
ly on  the  use  of  force.  But  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution  is  to  fulfill  our  moral 
obligation  to  save  innocent  lives.  The  re- 
lief operations  could  be  undertaken  by 
the  relief  agencies  with  the  minimum 
necessary  cooperation  of  the  Africans 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  already  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  supply  of  arms  to 
one  side  or  the  other  and  this  converg- 
ence of  big  powers  fosters  a  continuation 
of  the  fighting.  There  is  no  easy  solution 
to  the  internal  and  external  issues  which 
are  working  to  divide  this  suffering  land. 
This  resolution  does  not  Indicate  ways 
by  which  political  or  military  pressures 
might  bring  about  a  cease-fire  or  an  arms 
embargo  or  a  lasting  political  solution. 
Yet  I  see  no  reason  why  the  morally  im- 
perative action  to  save  lives  cannot  pro- 
gress swiftly  while  the  lengthy  and  com- 
plex work  for  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
pursued  through  other  channels.  With 
every  day's  delay,  more  men,  women, 
and  children — especially  children— are 
dying  needlessly.  We  must  meet  our  hu- 
manitarian obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  action  without  de- 
lay. 


AMEND  THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF   1968 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  on  Mr. 
Ryan's  bill  amending  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  It  would 
make  interest  subsidy  and  rent  supple- 
ment benefits  available  to  existing  State 
and  municipally  financed  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income housing.  Under  the  present 
law,  housing  programs  completed  before 
the  1968  act  are  ineligible  for  these  bene- 
fits. These  programs,  seriously  affected 
by  rising  interest  and  rents,  would  find 
relief  imder  the  proposed  amendment. 

Rent  increases  are  a  major  issue  with 
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my  constituents  in  the  17th  Congression- 
al District  and  the  residents  throughout 
New  York  City.  I  am  concerned  not  only 
over  the  plight  of  those  caught  in  the 
rent  squeeze,  but  also  in  the  relentless 
exodus  of  the  city's  middle-class  resi- 
dents to  the  suburbs — a  condition  for 
which  rising  rents  are  largely  responsible. 
These  are  people  the  city  can  ill  afford  to 
lose,  yet  1  million  of  them  have  left  the 
city  for  the  suburbs  in  the  last  decade. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is 
one  measure  that  seeks  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problem  of  rising  rents  in  New 
York  City.  The  relief  provided  for  the  ex- 
isting housing  programs  will  aid  many 
tenants  when  enacted. 
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During  World  War  n  the  Ukrainians  orga- 
nized a  powerful  underground  resistance 
movement,  known  aa  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  (UPA),  which  fought  not  only 
against  the  Nazi  regime,  but  against  the 
Soviet  Russian  occupation  as  well. 

Bloody     and     relentless     persecution     of 
Ukrainians    continued    after    the    death    of 
Stalin,    and    It    continues    now    under    the 
Brezhnev-Kosygln  duimivlrate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Baylek, 
Chairman-President. 
Russell  Kolody, 

Secretary. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  51  years 
ago  on  January  22.  1918.  millions  of 
Ukrainians  savored  the  joys  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  that  our  forefathers 
felt  after  our  own  Revolution.  The 
dreams  that  were  realized  on  that  glori- 
ous day  in  1918  were  soon  dashed  with 
the  Soviet  expansion  of  1920  which  fol- 
lowed the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution. 
Since  that  time  45  million  people  have 
been  isolated  from  the  free  world.  They 
are  deprived  of  the  basic  freedoms  which 
we  hold  so  dear.  We  who  know  freedom 
observe  this  51st  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence Day  with  the  hope  that  they 
again  will  know  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  two  of 
the  officers  of  the  Troy,  NY.,  branch  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  which  has  many  members  In 
my  district.  This  letter  demonstrates 
that  we  in  America  and  free  men  every- 
where will  never  forget  and  never  cease 
to  work  for  the  renewed  independence 
of  the  gallant  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ukrainian  Congress 
commtttkr  of  america, 
Troy,  N.Y.,  January  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  BtrrroN, 
U.S.  Congressman: 

January  22,  1969  will  mark  the  51st  Anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  Independence 
of  Ukraine,  and  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  ethnic 
lands  were  united  Into  one  independent  and 
sovereign  state  of  the  Ukrainian  nation.  The 
independence  of  Ukraine  was  proclaimed  In 
Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  on  January  22, 
1918,  and  the  Act  of  Union  took  Place  a  year 
later,  on  January  22,  1919,  also  In  Kiev. 

The  young  Ukrainian  democratic  republic 
was  Immediately  recognized  by  a  number  of 
foreign  governments.  Including  that  of  So- 
viet Russia.  The  latter,  however,  almost 
Simultaneously  with  recognition,  began  a 
large-scale  Invasion  of  Ukraine.  By  1920. 
Ukraine,  alone  and  unaided,  succumbed  to 
the  superior  forces  of  Communist  Russia, 
and  In  1923  had  become  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Freedom  loving  people  of  Ukraine 
have  not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domina- 
tion and  have  been  fighting  for  the  re-estab- 
Ushment  of  their  independence  by  all  meana 
at  their  disposal. 


CLEAR  THE  DECKS  FOR 
COMPETITION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  elo- 
quent and  needed  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  American  farmer 
to  "clear  the  decks  for  competition"  was 
issued  by  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Speaking  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  federation,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shu- 
man  lashed  out  at  imjport  protection  in- 
cluding the  present  system  of  payments 
to  farmers  and  predicted  that  U.S.  farm 
exports  can  be  doubled.  Mr.  Shuman  has 
long  been  a  courageous  and  effective 
champion  of  the  disciplines  of  the 
marketplace  and  a  critic  of  Government- 
imposed  disciplines.  Here  are  his  words: 
The    United    States    Can    Double   Exports 

It  Is  entirely  feasible  to  double  agricul- 
tural export  sales  In  the  next  four  to  five 
years.  The  objective  of  the  proposed  new 
agricultural  trade  expansion  legislation 
should  be  to  maJce  It  possible  for  farm  ex- 
port sales  to  Increase  to  the  ten  bUUon  dollar 
level.  This  can  be  done  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  negotiations  are  In- 
structed to  begin  Immediate  negotiations 
with  any  or  all  free  nations  on  either  a 
mvatllateral  or  unilateral  basis. 

Our  negotiators  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
mand reciprocal  action.  If  the  United  States 
Is  to  continue  to  permit  the  Importation  of 
automobiles,  chemicals,  wine  and  steel  from 
the  European  Common  Market,  we  must  be 
assured  of  eiccess  to  European  markets  for 
our  farm  products.  In  order  to  pursue  this 
hard-nosed  bargaining  policy  successfully.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  discon- 
tinue direct  subsidy  payments  to  farmers. 

These  payments  are  recognized  by  foreign 
nations  as  a  form  of  export  subsidy.  For 
example,  the  direct  payments  to  wheat 
farmers  are  a  substitute  for  fair  market 
prices  and  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
excess  production  which  Is  subsequently 
dumped  on  world  markets  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation. 

If  we  want  to  trade  we  must  be  willing  to 
end  export  dumping  programs.  U.S.  farmers 
must  compete  In  the  world  market  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Only  then  can  we  demand 
similar  action  by  other  nations.  We  must  also 
be  willing  to  resist  demands  for  Import  bar- 
riers to  protect  a  growing  list  of  agricultural 
and  Industrial  products  which  have  been 
meeting  Increased  competition  from  foreign 
producers. 

Trade  Is  a  two  way  street.  Our  foreign  cus- 
tomers must  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
earn  dollars  to  pay  for  our  products  or  be 
provoked  Into  retaliatory  restrlcaons.  Agrl- 
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c\Uture  has  far  more  to  gain  from  trade  ex- 
pansion than  from  protectionism. 

However,  there  are  occasions  when  im- 
ports win  threaten  an  Industry  or  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  agriculture.  The  present 
trade  expansion  legislation  provides  for  es- 
cape clause  action  by  the  President  after  in- 
vestigation and  a  finding  of  damage  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  procedures  provided 
for  this  protective  action  should  be  Improved 
so  that  It  will  not  be  as  difficult  to  obtain  re- 
lief when  producers  of  any  Important  com- 
modity are  threatened  with  unfair  import 
competition. 

Subsidies  and  restrictions  on  competitors 
do  not  strengthen,  they  weaken.  Competition 
Is  the  way  to  grow  strong — the  way  to  greater 
profits.  The  temporary  advantage  of  a  subsidy 
or  of  import  protection  Is  rapidly  lost  as  the 
protected  Industry  sinks  deeper  Into  the  ruts 
of  complacency.  Inefficiency  and  obsolescence. 
Tariff  or  quota  protections  cannot  guarantee 
continued  sales  because  consumers  will  look 
for  substitute  products. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  indus- 
tries that  have  floundered  and  lost  much  of 
their  business  while  basking  in  the  tempo- 
rary comfort  of  subsidies  or  import  protec- 
tion. U.S.  farmers.  If  given  the  opportunity, 
can  compete  successfully  In  the  world  mar- 
ket for  practically  any  commodity  adapted  to 
our  conditions.  It  Is  time  to  clear  the  decks 
for  competition — not  to  add  further  restric- 
tions. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Ukrainian  descent  in  my  congres- 
sional district  will  celebrate  this  weekend 
the  51st  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  in 
Kiev  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Unification  of  all 
Ukrainian  lands  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

As  all  of  us  know,  these  historic  events, 
offering  such  great  promise  of  freedom, 
independence,  and  cultural  advance- 
ment, were  soon  overshadowed  by  the 
Soviet  conquest  of  the  Ukraine.  Many 
years  of  captivity  under  the  repressive 
rule  of  Moscow  have  followed  and  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainian  people  have  fled  the 
Communist  world. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Wasyl  Juskiw, 
secretary  of  the  Canton  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, expressed  the  situation  clearly  and 
simply  in  these  few  words : 

Ukrainians  have  a  saying  that  "you  can 
break  the  body  but  the  spirit  lives  on."  The 
main  purpose  of  commemorating  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  is  to  keep  alive  this  spirit 
of  freedom  and  to  focus  the  attention  of  all 
Americans  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
from  its  inception  was.  and  to  this  date  Is, 
a  prison  of  many  nations  held  in  totalitarian 
captivity,  the  most  recent  example  being 
Czechoslovakia. 

All  the  captive  nations,  to  the  present  day, 
are  aspiring  to  freedom  and  Independence. 
Ukraine  is  one  of  these  captive  nations. 

The  Canton  ceremonies  observing  this 
anniversary  will  be  conducted  in  St. 
Nicholas  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
Simday  evening.  The  Honorable  Stanley 
Cmich.  mayor  of  Canton,  has  proclaimed 
January  26  as  Ukrainian  Day. 
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T  join  wtth  m*  friends  of  Ukrainian 
descent  and  all  Cfintonians  in  the  prayer 
that  the  Commt^ist  oppression  of  the 
Ukraine  may  soot  be  lifted  and  that  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  50  years  ago 
may  be  revived  In  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  independence  for  the  people  of  this 
sad  land. 


RECENT    EVENTS    IN    THE    MmDLE 
EAST 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   qONNSLTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  DADDARJ30.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent events  in  the  Middle  East  have  con- 
cerned us  as  the  I  tension  has  grown  and 
the  United  Nations  has  sought  a  solution. 
Many  people  in  iliy  district  have  written 
me  to  express  tlilr  concern  and  to  urge 
the  expression  ofl  true  American  feelings. 
One  of  them  ha4  called  to  my  attention 
the  attached  colimin,  written  by  Barney 
Laschever,  fornlerly  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  which  he  believes  sets  In  perspec- 
tive matters  which  my  constituent  has 
found  reported  a:  id  editorialized  in  a  dis- 
tressing fashion.  I  offer  Mr.  Laschever's 
column  for  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEPARATZ     ilXJLES   FOR   ISRAEL? 

(By  Barnett  D.  Lascheveri 
How  pervasive,  iind  how  true,  Is  the  belief 
held  by  most  Je\i8  that  there  are  two  sets 
of  rules  in  the  woi  Id — one  for  them,  and  one 
for  everyone  else? 

When  others  fWht  wars,  the  winner  Is  In 
fact  the  winner  and  Imposes  the  peace.  Three 
times  the  world,  ]  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  Impose^  cease-flres  that  have  de- 
nied Israel  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  true 
peace.  | 

from  three  fronts,   and 

Irports,  are  greeted  by  a 

from  the  world  commu- 


Terrorlst   attac 
even   In   foreign 
unanimous  sllenc 
nity. 

But  retaliatory 
the  Jews  are  actl: 

The  Jews  are  ci 
cause  they  try  to 
fought — quickly 
on  both  sides.  U: 


Ids  are  over-reaction,  and 
like  Nazis. 

pared  with  the  Nazis  be- 
ght  a  war  as  It  should  be 
Id  decisively — to  save  lives 
Ike  America,  Israel  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  I  of  a  prolonged  war. 

Is  It  not  the  emtome  of  hypocrisy  for  na- 
tions and  people^hose  histories  are  succes- 
sions of  hard  reactions  to  guerrillas  to  con- 
demn Israel  now!  One  rule  for  us,  one  for 
the  Israelis? 

One  hlghJy-plaoed  American  diplomat  put 
it  this  way:  The  Israelis  should  be  con- 
denxned,  he  said,  lor  using  official  uniformed 
troops  to  respond  [to  an  "Isolated"  act  of  ter- 
rorism by  only  two  guerrillas. 

To  the  Israeli  engineer  killed  on  the  El  Al 
plane  at  Athens,  It  doesn't  matter.  He  Is  no 
less  dead  than  if  the  fatal  bullets  had  been 
flred  from  the  (  mh  of  a  uniformed  Arab 
soldier 

Was  it  over-riactlon  when  the  United 
States  sent  unlfo-med  soldiers  into  Vietnam 
to  quell  Viet  Coiig  guerrilla  terrorists,  and 
kept  pouring  in  troops  until  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars   mtered  the  fight? 

Item:  At  the  snd  of  World  War  II,  the 
Greek  government  sent  uniformed  soldiers 


against  guerrilla 


Item:   In  the 


terrorists  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  couni  ry. 

Item:  In  Mala]  a.  the  British  fought  guer- 
rillas with  unlfdrmed  Gurkhas  and  other 
n^eml>ers  of  its  ar  ned  forces. 


'adlng  days  of  the  British 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Empire,    Britain    used    uniformed    soldiers 
against  Indian  terrorists. 

Go  back  a  few  years.  A  couple  of  drunken 
American  soldiers  were  imprisoned  by  the 
Mexicans.  American  Marines  were  landed  in 
Vera  Cruz. 

Pancho  Villa  and  his  guerrillas  roamed 
across  the  Texas  border.  General  Pershing 
was    dispatched    with    the   American   Army. 

Whether  over-reaction,  and  it  certainly 
was  that,  will  lead  to  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  is   a  question  no  one  can  answer. 

But  the  Israeli  la  remembering  bitterly  that 
walking  into  gas  chambers  also  has  no  future. 

"But  why  attack  Beirut?"  the  world  has 
cried,  "peace-loving  Lebanon  whose  govern- 
ment long  has  been  controlled  by  Chris- 
tians I"  Much  has  been  made  of  the  Chris- 
tian influence  in  Lebanon — by  people  who 
forget  that  Jews  have  historically  fared 
worse  at  the  hands  of  Christians  than  from 
the  Arabs.  More  important,  the  guerrlllaa 
from  their  headquarters  In  Lebanon  have 
themselves  announced  that  the  enemy  was 
to  be  attacked  wherever  he  could  be 
foundj— not  Just  in  Israel. 

So  be  It,  say  the  Israelis. 

King  Hussein  has  said:  "We  are  all  com- 
mandos." 

Israel  has  no  land  communications  with 
anyone.  No  cars,  trucks,  trains,  buses  flow 
across  Its  borders.  To  stab  at  Its  only  re- 
maining lifelines  to  the  world— Its  shipping 
and  airlines — Is  to  aim  at  Israel's  Jugular 
vein.  How  do  you  react  to  a  slash  at  your 
Jugular? 

The  raid  was  lll-advlsed.  But  in  their  frus- 
tration and  anger,  and  In  their  fear,  the  Is- 
raelis struck. 

How  naive  they  were,  however,  to  think 
that  the  world  would  applaud  because  they 
only  smashed  up  machinery  without  taking 
Arab  lives. 

They  forget  that  Machlavelll  many  him- 
dreds  of  years  ago  noted  that  you  can  kill 
a  man's  father  and  he  will  be  angry  with  you 
but  he  will  forgive  you.  Take  or  destroy  his 
property,  however,  and  you  have  made  an 
enemy  for  life. 

Let  those  who  are  so  quick  with  their  con- 
demnation come  up  with  constructive  wajre 
to  settle  this  chronic  crisis.  Let  them  also 
remember  that  the  Arabs,  with  their  vMt 
lands  and  populations,  can  afford  to  lose 
many  wars. 

The  Israelis  can  lose  only  once. 

Michael  Associates, 
HartfOTd,  Conn.,  January  14,  1969. 
Emilio  Q.  Daodabio, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  "Mm:"  Having  Just  returned  with 
Mrs.  Goldman  from  a  tour  of  Israel,  have 
been  taking  particular  note  of  all  the  discus- 
sions, news  rejxjrts  and  editorials  regarding 
Israel  and  their  Neighbouring  Countries. 

Not  only  have  I  found  these  news  reports 
and  editorials  distressing  and  one  sided.  I 
have  also  found  our  own  action  In  condemn- 
ing Israel  In  the  U.N.  very  unworthy  of  the 
Standards  of  our  ^ca,\,  Country,  as  to  fair 
play,  and  trustworthlnesa. 

I  would  advise  all  those  who  condemn 
Israel,  to  visit  the  Memorial  for  Six  Million. 
There  they  will  finally  realize  why  Israel  can 
not  afford  to  lose  Two  and  a  Half  Million 
more  Jews  to  be  destroyed,  together  perhaps 
with  more  millions  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  Col- 
umn by  Bernard  D.  Laschever  which  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Hartford  Times, 
Sunday,  January  12,  1969. 

I  Believe  that  Mr.  Laschever.  aptly  spells 
out  the  case  for  all  the  Peoples  of  Israel, 
and  why  the  Jewry  of  the  World  are  so  con- 
cerned m  this,  thus  request  that  you  read 
and  place  same  Into  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, so  as  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
legislators. 
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I  would  also  at  this  time,  send  my  thanks, 
for  the  magnificent  calendar,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  your  office,  I  am  with  personal 
regards. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  Michael  Goldman. 

Janitart  14,  1969. 
Mr.  Bernard  D.  Laschever, 
Sunday  Editor,  Hartford  Times, 
Hartford,    Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Laschever:  Thank  you  for  your 
column  of  S\mday,  January  12,  1969.  I  was 
most  Impressed  with  same. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  to  our  own 
"Mim"  Daddarlo  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted  and  hold  In  very  high  esteem. 

I  do  hope  that  I  have  not  overstepped  my 
bounds  by  being  presumptive  in  requesting 
Congressman  Daddarlo  to  place  same  in  The 
Congressional  Record. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Michael  Golduan. 


DEMANDS  OP  THE  COMMON  DREAM 
AND  COMMON  ASPIRATIONS  OP 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time student  of  Latin  America,  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Inter-American 
Subcommittee  and  a  Representative  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  it 
is  an  especial  privilege  and  a  double 
source  of  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  address 
of  Minister  Jorge  de  S&  Almeida,  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  Brazil,  at  the  decoration 
ceremony  to  honor  Ambassador  John 
Moors  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Ambassador  Cabot  was  presented  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  National  Order  of 
the  "Cruzeiro  do  Sul,"  the  highest  deco- 
ration conferred  upon  foreigners  by  the 
Brazilian  Government. 

As  Minister  Almeida  so  eloquently  and 
aptly  stated,  the  "common  aspirations" 
and  "common  dream"  that  North  and 
South  America  share  "demand  honest 
interpreters,  men  of  good  will,  and  wis- 
dom to  make  them  understood,"  and  both 
he  and  Ambassador  Cabot  are  two  of  the 
finest  of  this  type. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Minister  Jorge  de  SA  Almeida, 
Charge  d'affaires  or  Brazil  aj.  on  the 
Decoration     Ceremont     of     Ambassador 
John  Moors  Cabot.  Held  at  the  Brazilian 
Embassy  January  13,  1969 
(Note — Ambassador     Cabot     has     served 
twice  in  Brazil  and  received  the  "Grft-Cruz" 
of   the  Southern  Cross   Order,  the  highest 
decoration  conferred  upon  foreigners  by  the 
Brazilian  Government.) 

My  d(^  Ambassador  Cabot:  It  Is  for  me 
both  an  rionor  and  a  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  youHhe  Grand  Cross  of  the  National 
Order  of  the  "Cruzeiro  do  S\il",  the  image  of 
that  same  constellation  which  you  have  so 
often  seen  In  the  southern  skies  In  your 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  this  Hemisphere. 

7ou  have  written  that  America  Is  our  com- 
mon destiny,  and  you  have  followed,  step 
after  successful  step,  that  destiny  since  the 
early  beginnings  of  your  career  as  Vice  Con- 
sul In  Callao,   and  Third  Secretary  In  the 
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Dominican  Republic,  through  assignments 
in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Argentina  and  Colom- 
bia, all  the  way  to  becoming  a  well  known 
and  esteemed  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  a  well 
rounded  diplomat  knowledgeable  in  Inter- 
Amerlcan  affairs.  Coming  from  the  North  of 
this  country,  which  your  ancestors  helped  to 
discover  and  setOe  your  diplomatic  destiny 
has  associated  you  with  the  south  of  this 
Continent. 

We  Brazilians  were  most  fortunate  In  the 
choice  you  made  of  the  main  field  of  your 
activities,  since  you  have  twice  held  posts 
among  us,  as  Second  Secretary,  In  1932,  and 
as  Ambassador,  in  1961,  a  "double  blessing", 
which  as  the  bard  wrote  Is  a  "double  Joy." 
We  in  South  America  have  many  things  In 
common  with  you.  In  North  America,  Includ- 
ing a  destiny.  You  are  well  aware  that  those 
common  aspirations  and  that  common  Amer- 
ican dream  demand  honest  Interpreters,  men 
of  good  win  and  wisdom  to  make  them 
understood. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  It  Is  mainly  owing  to 
the  dedication  and  unceasing  efforts  of  men 
such  as  you — and  of  such  as  many  honoring 
us  with  their  presence  here,  today — that  the 
Inter-American  System  entered  the  present 
phase  of  sound  mutuality  and  practical  fi- 
nancial and  economic  cooperation,  and  left, 
hopefully  for  good,  the  past  when  South  and 
North  America  lived  In  blissful  reciprocal  Ig- 
norance, and  could  afford  the  luxury  In 
the  old  Victorian  style,  of  passing  occa- 
sional self-gratlfylng  moral  judgments  on 
each  other.  Together,  we  now  face  reali- 
ties, such  as  trends  in  International  trade, 
questions  of  market  integration;  self-sup- 
porting development,  rates  of  "per  capita" 
growth — and  last  but  not  least  the  need  to 
strive  In  common  for  our  common  dignity  of 
Americans,  of  men  of  this  New  World  which 
we  all  want  to  call  our  own.  North  and  South 
America  have  by  now  learnt  to  live  together 
and  to  respect  each  other,  and  Indeed  to  re- 
spect their  differences  of  approach,  of  lan- 
guage, of  domestic  political  evolution. 

You  understand  us  so  well,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor. I  am,  for  that  reason,  glad  you  were 
teaching  In  the  famous  Fletcher  School  of 
International  Affairs,  thus  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  your  experience  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion. Diplomats  should  become  either  teach- 
ers or  writers,  for  they  acquire  so  much 
knowledge  in  the  day-to-day  business  of 
their  trade,  while  they  have  so  often  to  keep 
silent,  even  If  they  may,  in  good  Ambassa- 
dorial ways,  find  comfort  In  the  precious  line 
of  Virgil  "Felix  qui  potult  rerum  cognoscere 
causas."  Fortunately  you  have  been  both  a 
writer  and  a  teacher,  and  we  wish  you  well 
in  these  exciting  activities  for  which  you  will 
now  have  more  time. 

For  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  Cross  of  the 
Interpreter,  of  the  diplomat,  of  the  man  who 
has  bridged  the  gulf  between  two  cultures,  is 
a  Cross  you  have  In  a  way  borne  with  gal- 
lantry all  the  time  since  your  early  days  as 
Vice  Consul  in  Callao.  It  will,  I  trust,  rest 
lightly  on  your  shoulders.  May  It  bring  you 
luck  In  all  your  endeavors  as  that  Northern 
Star  which  led  your  ancestors  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  New  World,  as  new  and  full  of 
hope  as  that  of  the  Coemlc  Space  which  Is 
now  being  revealed  to  us  by  your  heroic 
fellow-countrymen. 
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Ing  two  House  resolutions  designed  to 
bring  about  House  defeat  of  the  increased 
pay  recommndations  proposed  by  former 
President  Johnson. 

The  only  way  these  unjustified  salary 
Increases  can  be  defeated  at  this  point  is 
through  a  House  vote.  My  bills  are  de- 
signed to  assure  that  this  vote  occurs. 

While  some  claim  that  salary  adjust- 
ments are  justified.  I  maintain  that  this 
action  would  surely  trigger  another  in- 
flationary round  that  the  country  can- 
not stand.  Congress  should  set  a  respon- 
sible example,  and  avoid  the  inflationary 
merry-go-round  that  already  has  every- 
body dizzy. 

Since  formal  House  disapproval  is  the 
only  action  now  possible  to  stop  the 
raises  which  otherwise  become  effective 
February  15,  it  is  hoped  quick  action  on 
these  resolutions  will  be  forthcoming. 


AMBASSADOR  YOST.  THE  U.N.  AND 
WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1969 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  selection  of  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost  as  the  permanent  United 
States  representative  in  the  United  Na- 
nations  has  been  widely  applauded  by 
Americans  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions 
who  share  the  beUef  that  the  world  or- 
ganization is  an  important  instrument  of 
world  peace. 

An  interesting  article  about  Ambas- 
sador Yost's  outlook  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  his  outstanding- qualifications 
for  his  new  job,  appeared  recently  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Written  by  Attorney  Bruno  V.  Bitker 
of  Milwaukee,  the  article  contains  some 
valuable  insights  into  Ambassador  Yost's 
prognosis  about  the  future  course  of 
world  affairs.  For  this  reason,  I  am  in- 
serting it  into  the  Record. 

Attorney  Bitker  is  a  recognized  and 
respected  specialist  on  matters  involv- 
ing the  U.N.  He  has  served  for  9  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Gover- 
nor's Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
smd  has  met  Ambassador  Yost  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  that  period.  Most  re- 
cently, he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  the  International  Human 
Rights  Year  1968. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  12,  1969) 

AMBASSADOR    YOSTS    ADVANCED    IDEAS    ON    THE 
U.N. 


TOP-LEVEL  FEDERAL  SALARY  IN- 
CREASES SHOULD  BE  DISAP- 
PROVED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1969 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joining  with  other  colleagues  in  sponsor- 


(By  Bruno  V.  Bitker) 

One  of  the  real  surprises  among  the  cabi- 
net and  key  advisers  selected  by  Presldent- 
Elect  Nixon  was  Charles  W.  Yost  as  chief 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

Yost's  predecessors  have  been  for  the  most 
part  men  of  considerable  national  promi- 
nence. Many  of  them,  such  as  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Adlal  Stevenson,  and  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, had  political  foUowlngs.  Yost,  although 
highly  respected  in  the  world  of  diplomacy, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  either  public  promi- 
nence or  a  political  base. 

Although  usually  identified  as  a  Demo- 
crat— he  did  act  as  an  adviser  on  interna- 
tional affairs  to  Hubert  Humphrey— It  would 
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be  more  accurate  to  describe  him  as  non- 
poUtlcal.  Until  his  resignation  In  1966  as  sec- 
ond In  command  at  the  United  States 
mission  to  the  UN,  he  was  a  widely  expe- 
rienced career  officer  in  the  foreign  service. 

One  reason  for  surprise  at  his  selection 
emanates  from  the  advanced  and  Innovative 
Ideas  set  forth  in  what  he  has  written  since 
becoming  senior  research  fellow  with  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New  York 
city.  Some  of  his  Ideas  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national relations  ore  not  those  usually  as- 
sociated with   Presldent-Elect  Nixon. 

In  his  book.  "The  Insecurity  of  Nations." 
published  last  winter.  Yoet  states  forcefully 
his  concepts  of  what  the  United  Nations 
could  and  should  be.  in  order  to  be  an  ef- 
fective force  in  peace  keeping.  Both  In  his 
book  and  In  recent  magazine  articles.  Yost 
emphasizes  his  main  theels:  That  only  If 
all  nations  submerge  their  national  interests 
in  the  Interests  of  all  mankind  can  there 
be  security  for  any  nation.  Thus  he  savs: 

"The  primary  cause  of  the  Insecurity  of 
nations  persists — the  very  attribute  on  which 
nations  pride  themselves  most — their  sov- 
erlgn  Independence,  their  'sacred  egoism,' 
their  insubordination  to  any  Interest  broader 
or  higher  than  their  own.  The  tragic  char- 
acter of  their  condition  lies,  moreover,  in 
their  habitual  failure  to  understand  what 
their  own  Interests  really  are,  to  recognize 
that  the  Interests  of  all  are  In  the  modern 
world  so  bound  together  that  those  of  one 
nation  cannot  be  served  over  the  long  run 
without  all  being  served,  that  those  of  one 
nation  cannot  be  imperiled  without  all  being 
Imperiled." 

■There  will  never  be  security  for  nations 
and  peoples  until  there  exists  some  impartial 
and  effective  International  authority."  he 
writes,  "expressing  man's  best  instincts  and 
common  Interests,  designed  and  empowered 
to  keep  the  peace,  restrain  aggressive  gov- 
ernments, control  national  armaments,  nego- 
tiate and  enforce  peaceful  settlements,  fa- 
cilitate peaceful  change,  and  assist  new 
states  to  develop  and  modernize. 

"The  nature  of  the  modern  world  is  such 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  a  pax  Romana.  pax 
Brltannlca,  pax  Sovietlca  or  pax  Americana. 
Peace-keeping,  If  It  Is  not  In  practice  to  be- 
come war-making.  Is  a  task  that  henceforth 
has  to  be  performed  collectively." 

In  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  value  of 
regional  organizations  in  assuring  world 
peace,  he  notes  that: 

"Nor  are  regional  organizations  any  more 
generously  endowed  with  power  by  their 
members.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  has  a  relatively  long  tradtlon,  but 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  other  20 
republics  are  willing  to  confide  to  the  orga- 
nization the  right  to  Intervene  or  to  forbid 
intervention,  the  right  to  determine  levels 
of  economic  assUtance  or  standards  of  social 
and  political  performance." 

To  those  who  Insist  that  the  hopes  for 
peace  through  subordination  of  nationalistic 
fears  or  ambitions  are  pure  fantasies,  he 
says: 

"The  revival  and  re-enforcement  of  the 
United  Nations  no  doubt  seems,  and  at  the 
moment  may  be,  Utopian.  The  point  to  be 
made  again  and  again,  to  be  hammered  un- 
mercifully Into  our  proud  hard,  silly  heads. 
Is  that  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  security 
of  nations  by  national  means  under  modern 
circumstances  is  still  more  Utopian." 

This  Is  a  positive  assertion  of  where  Amer- 
ican securltv  lies.  But  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  expresses  the  philosophy  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  It  also  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Yost  will  be  freer  to  act 
In  the  United  Nations  than  have  some  of  his 
predecessors. 

It  remains  to  be  seen.  too.  whether  the 
Inclusion  of  the  UN  ambassador  in  cabinet 
meetings  wlU  in  fact  elevate  the  post  to  one 
of  near  equality  with  the  secreUry  of  state 
In  Inner  White  House  councils.  The  practice 
of  including  the  ambassador  in  such  meet- 
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ings  WM  Inltlatail  by  President  Elsenhower 
with  respect  to  t^a  then  ambassador.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

SSLATI6N    TO    FRZSIDKNT 

It  Is  now  an  established  custom  on  paper. 
But  Ita  practical '  effect  is  uncertain.  A  par- 
ticular ambassador  may  enjoy  a  relationship 
with  the  president  so  close  that  he  feels  free 
to  telephone  dlBecUy  to  the  White  House 
from  the  tTN's  N«w  York  headquarters  with- 
out going  through  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  or  the  department's  bureau  of  inter- 
national organlzntlon*.  Undoubtedly  Lodge 
enjoyed  that  relationship  with  President 
Elsenhower.  AmbM«ador  Goldberg  reportedly 
bad  a  similar  direct  line  to  President 
Johnson. 

There  doee  noU  appear  at  the  outset  to  be 
such  a  close  personal  bond  between  Yost  and 
Nixon.  But  Yost  i  Is  a  man  of  quiet  manner 
who  seems  to  piay  down  the  personal  ap- 
proach. It  Is  possible  that  his  reticence  could 
produce  better  results  than  have  the  more 
dramatic  efforts  of  some  of  his  predecessors. 
It  should  be  nested,  too,  that  as  a  career 
diplomat  Yost  is  Dtnown  and  highly  regswdod 
by  the  "establlst^ment"  within  the  state  de- 
partment. 

The  anomaly  y^hereby  the  UK  ambassa- 
dorial post  ranka  a  seat  at  the  cabinet  table 
has  raised  probletns.  On  the  one  hand  It  has 
Indicated  to  the  world  that  the  president  of 
the  United  State^  recognizes  the  special  Im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations.  But  If  one 
examines  the  bureaucratic  chart  of  the  de- 
partment, the  XJS  ambassador  Is  not  only 
under  the  secretly  of  state,  but  his  direct 
contact  with  the  department.  In  theory,  is 
at  least  two  stepMdown  the  Une.  He  deals  with 
the  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Interna- 
tional affairs,  wno  In  turn  Is  responsible  to 
the  undersecretary  of  state. 

All  of  this  hasj  resulted  In  confusion,  and 
on  occasions,  created  resentments  between 
officials  who  pre^nously  have  been  on  amica- 
ble terms.  It  ha*  stimulated  much  discus- 
sion on  the  proptt  role  of  a  chief  ambassador 
to  the  UN. 

Yost's  long  experience  In  operating 
through  recognised  lines  of  authority  may 
help  smooth  ov^  some  rough  spots  which 
have  disturbed  i^tber  ambassadors.  The  re- 
sult could  be  rttoet  constructive  In  influ- 
encing the  fore%n  policies  of  the  United 
States.  The  effecl|lveness  of  the  UN  ambassa- 
dor should  not  b#  measured  by  whether  he  is 
an  intimate  of  itbe  president  or  on  close 
terms  with  cabinet  members,  but  by  what 
he  accomplishes  through  the  United  Nations. 

For  years  the  pnlted  States  has  taken  a 
negative  posltloni  on  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  Inio  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
an  issue  bound  }o  arise  again  In  1969.  This 
is  what  Yost  has  {said  on  this  question : 

"She  should  b^  invited  without  delay,  and 
without  regard  tdr  her  ciirrent  disorders.  Into 
the  United  Nations,  and  into  all  other  appro- 
priate intematlo^  organizations.  Initially, 
she  will  no  doubtj  reftise;  she  will  prove,  when 
she  does  come  l|i,  a  most  prickly  and  dis- 
.  .  The  stakes  in  this  case, 
high  to  permit  or  excuse 
boggUng  by  the  test  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Both 
China's  sobriety  ijid  Its  friendship  are  essen- 
tial to  world  ordei '." 

NIXO*-TOST    ACCORD? 

But  when  Nlz  >n  Introduced  his  new  UN 
ambassador  at  a  press  conference  he  Indi- 
cated no  enthuJlastlc  belief  that  the  UN 
could  mediate  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR,  nor  did  he  express  any  hope  that 

would  even  submit  signlfl- 
the  UN  affecting  their  re- 
spective vital  interests.  One  wonders  whether 
ills  future  pollcl(«  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  ideas  of  Amiiassador  Yost,  who  says: 

to  continue  to  prosper,  per- 
haps even  to  survive  to  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, there  Is  gojig  to  have  to  be  a  rather 


ruptive  partner 
however,   are  too 


the  superpowers 

csmt  decisions  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rapid  assimilation  of  nation-states  into  a 
more  coherent  and  functional  international 
system." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  world  Is  still  re- 
luctant to  support  a  stable  international  or- 
der that  would  exclude  war  as  a  way  of 
settling  international  disputes.  But  the 
grinding  necessity  of  the  times  may  force 
the  world  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  Yost 
has  pointed  the  way. 


January  23,  1969 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  CURRENT 
REBELLION  OF  SOME  OF  OtJR 
YOUTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  noted  the  com- 
mentary on  the  current  rebellion  of  some 
of  our  youth  as  analyzed  by  Rev.  John 
B.  Sheerin,  C.S.P.,  in  the  January  10 
New  Word,  the  official  Catholic  news- 
paper of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

The  article  was  especially  intriguing 
since  Father  Sheerin  generally  inclines 
to  the  liberal  point  of  view.  This  is  ob- 
viously a  thought  provoking  article. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
article    for   inclusion   in   the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 
Sum  and  Substance — Younc  Rebels  Could 
Become  Old  Tyrants 
(By  John  B.  Sheerin,  C.S.P.) 

The  youth  revolt  was  probably  the  biggest 
news  event  of  1968  except  for  Apollo  8's  moon 
voyage.  Much  as  we  sympathize  with  many 
of  the  young  rebels'  protests  against  the  Es- 
tablishment, there  Is  one  angle  of  the 
phenomenon  that  makes  us  all  a  bit  uneasy. 

There  Is  a  little  tyrant  in  every  rebel  and 
today's  campus  reliels  may  turn  out  to  be  to- 
morrow's tinhorn  dictators.  Rebellion  seems 
to  spawn  authoritarianism,  and  the  rebel  of 
one  generation  too  often  becomes  the  tyrant 
of  the  next. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  vividly  by  an 
article  in  the  Times  Uterary  Supplement, 
(London,  Dec.  26.)  The  subject  of  the  arti- 
cle was  Rousseau,  architect  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  title  was  "The  Dicta- 
torial Libertarian." 

It  was  Rousseau  who  l8m:iented  that  "man 
Is  born  free  but  Is  everywhere  In  chains" 
and  he  urged  a  return  to  the  pristine  state  of 
the  noble  savage,  unfettered  by  governmental 
laws  and  the  customary  restrictions  at  civ- 
ilization. Rousseau  was  a  living  paradox,  the 
rebel  In  him  constantly  being  dominated  by 
the  dictator. 

He  wailed  that  the  King  was  the  enemy  of 
freedom  but  somehow  managed  to  look  upon 
the  high-handed  Republican  magistrate  as 
the  friend  of  freedom. 

The  writer  of  the  Times  article  shows  that 
Rousseau  believed  that  no  man  should  have 
a  master  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  yet  he 
found  no  difficulty  In  his  writings  In  ad- 
vocating the  subjection  of  religion  to  the 
State. 

Moreover,  he  felt  that  thU  religion,  a  form 
of  civil  religion,  must  be  vigorously  enforced : 
anyone  who  does  not  accept  it  must  be  ban- 
ished, and  anyone  who  apostatizes  from  this 
civil  religion  Is  to  be  put  to  death  "for  he 
has  committed  the  greatest  crime." 

The  Times  writer  quotes  a  Rousseau  ex- 
pert as  saying  that  the  French  philosopher 
was  a  rebel  and  yet  had  within  him  the  at- 
tributes of  the  tyrant. 

He  aspired  to  harden  himself  against  any- 


thing that  smacked  of  submission  or  effemi- 
nacy. "It  is  conceivable  that  this  fear  of 
femininity  Is  the  primary  factor  that 
shaped  .  .  .  the  authoritarian  element  In  his 
personality." 

So  too  with  conscience.  He  extolled  con- 
science in  one  of  his  earlier  works,  saying 
that  the  voice  of  conscience  within  the  In- 
dividual is  infallible  "since  conscience  never 
deceives  us."  But  in  a  later  volume,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  General  Will  of  the  com- 
munity was  supreme  above  Individual  con- 
science. 

It  reminds  us  of  the  SDS  rioters  at  Co- 
lumbia who  claimed  a  right  in  conscience 
to  use  violence  but  denied  to  the  police  the 
same  right  of  conscience.  In  one  work  he 
extolled  Natural  Law  as  "that  holy  and  Im- 
prescriptible law  which  speaks  to  the  heart 
and  reason  of  man."  Then  he  turned  around 
and  pronounced  In  all  solemnity  that  the 
only  competent  interpreter  of  Natural  Law 
Is  the  State. 

In  his  early  days,  Rousseau  loved  the 
theater  but  time  marched  on  and  the  great 
libertarian  wanted  to  banish  the  theater 
In  one  of  his  writings,  he  condemned 
theaters    as    temples   of   luxury   and    vice. 

His  dislike  for  femininity  probably  dated 
back  to  his  childhood  when  one  of  his  female 
guardians  used  to  spank  him  but  this  fear 
drove  him  to  extreme  lengths.  The  young 
rebel  who  crusaded  for  freedom  eventually 
advocated  that  the  nation  preserve  Its  mas- 
culinity by  stern  military  discipline,  militant 
civil  religion  and  Spartan  living. 

Today  the  Establishment  needs  reform, 
and  some  of  the  protests  of  the  yoimg  rebels 
among  us  are  most  laudable,  especially  their 
protests  against  the  American  Involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  But  I  confess  I  feel  a  bit 
uncomfortable  when  the  young  rebels  at- 
tempt to  pull  down  everything  overnight. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  a  few  old  fogies  in  Congress  who  are  still 
living  in  the  age  of  McKinley.  It  is  something 
else  again  to  bum  American  flags,  destroy 
property,  shout  obscenity  and  parade  In  the 
nude. 

Rebels  who  declare  war  on  civilized  society 
today,  too  soon  become  the  strong-armed 
law-and-order  Fuehrers  of  tomorrow. 


CONQUEST,    WAR.    FAMINE.    AND 
DEATH  DEFY  RELIEF  IN  BIAFRA 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  are  ravag- 
ing a  land  called  Biafra.  Mesmerized  by 
the  political  and  military  factors  inter- 
woven in  this  tragedy,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  wisely  avoided  politico-military 
involvement  in  Biafra  by  channeling  re- 
lief support  to  this  land  through  inter- 
national relief  agencies  which  are  pres- 
ently supplying  an  inadequate  lifeline  of 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  Biafrans  by 
air. 

The  toll  of  millions  of  irmocent  victims 
in  the  Nigerian -Biaf ran  war  from  famine 
and  malnutrition  is  well  known.  The  200 
tons  of  food  reaching  Biafra  every  day 
is  simply  not  enough  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum relief  needs  of  a  people  who  need 
10  times  that  amount  to  survive. 

Today  I  am  cosponsoiing  a  concurrent 
resolution  with  like-minded  colleagues 
in  the  House  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  bring  more  relief  to  those 
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in  need,  and  bring  It  without  directly 
Involving  this  country  in  the  war  itself. 

Our  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  act 
to  increase  significantly  food  stocks,  re- 
lief money,  medical  supplies,  and  air- 
craft aind  other  vehicles  needed  for  re- 
lief purposes  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  or  other  reli- 
gious and  charitable  relief  agencies  oper- 
ating in  the  area. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  fulfill  our 
humanitarian  obligations  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  diplomatic  and  military 
pitfalls  of  direct  involvement  in  oold  war 
polemics. 

Astute  observers  the  world  over  point 
out  that  those  nations  which  are  most 
vulnerable  to  takeover  by  Communist 
and  totalitarian  or  military  regimes  are 
those  whose  people  suffer  from  hunger, 
from  a  lack  of  education  and  from  gen- 
eral hopelessness  concerning  theii 
condition. 

Hunger,  unlike  other  responsibilities 
of  government,  cannot  await  long  and 
drawn  out  deliberations  before  action  Is 
taken. 

We,  here  In  America,  are  faced  with  a 
moral  obligation  to  do  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent this  appalling  starvation  in  Biafra 
and  Nigeria  from  becoming  the  major 
disaster  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  all  those  across 
the  Nation  who  responded  to  the  plight 
of  the  starving  people  of  Biafra.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  group  of  concerned  citizens  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y..  who  were  among  the  first  to 
raise  their  voices  in  concern  by  forming 
a  group  called  "Emergency  Relief  for 
Biafrans." 

These  concerned  Americans,  and  all 
those  like  them,  serve  as  the  conscience 
of  a  nation.  Let  us  respond  with  positive 
action  on  this  resolution  and  help  drive 
the  Pour  Horsemen  from  Biafra. 


THIS  GIFTED  AGE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  thereby 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  inaugural  address,  "This  Gifted 
Age,"  of  Dr.  Brage  Goldlng.  the  first 
president  of  Wright  State  University,  of 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

I  had  the  honor  of  sponsoring  the  act 
of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  which  es- 
tablished the  university  in  1965. 1  believe 
it  is  indicative  of  the  university's  prom- 
ising future  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Goldlng's 
capabilities  and  stature  was  chosen  to 
lead  it  through  the  extremely  important 
early  years. 

President  Goldlng  came  to  Wright 
State  from  a  career  that  has  combined 
academic,  administrative,  and  Industrial 
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experience.  He  has  been  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Lilly  Varnish  Co.,  and 
professor  and  head  of  the  school  of 
chemical  engineering  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, the  latter  position  he  held  from 
1959  until  1966,  when  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Wright  State. 

Because  of  his  interest  In  improving 
engineering  education  and  to  better 
understand  Its  changing  character 
throughout  the  world,  he  participated  in 
the  first  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Chemical  Engineering  Education  In 
Puerto  Rico,  and  subsequently  spent  3 
months  visiting  many  of  the  major  uni- 
versities of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
continent  to  meet  with  European  Inno- 
vators In  engineering  education. 

Dr.  Goldlng's  inaugural  address  be- 
speaks his  longstsuiding  commitment  to 
higher  education  and  his  realization  of 
the  unique  role  of  the  urban  university 
today.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
deed pleased  to  insert  President  Gold- 
lng's address  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
This  Gifted  Aoe 
Upon  this  gifted  age  in  its  dark  hour. 
Rains  from  the  sky  a  meteoric  shower  Of 
facts  .  .  .  they  lie  unquestioned,  uncombined. 
Distinguished  guests.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: Those  three  lines  from  Sonnet  137  by 
Edna  St.  Vincent  MlUay  contain  the  central 
theme  of  the  events  of  this  week  at  this 
University.  At  this  time  and  In  this  place 
there  could  be  no  more  eloquent  theme. 

We  observe  today  a  singular  occasion:  the 
inaviguration  of  the  first  president  of  a  new 
university.  The  significance  of  this  occasion 
lies  not  in  the  Inauguration  itself  but  in  the 
dedicaOon  of  a  new  university;  a  university 
that  Is  automatically  a  contemporary  one — 
so  far  as  Its  students  are  concerned.  Our  fu- 
ture lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  brighten  this  dark  hour,  to 
examine  the  shower  of  facts,  and  to  permit 
this  gifted  age  to  become  a  reality  for  oiir 
students. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  examine  the  task 
ahead  and  to  determine  the  role  of  Wright 
State  as  a  new  university  facing  the  futiire 
In  especially  dramatic  circumstances.  Such 
a  new  institution,  bom  here  and  now.  mtist 
be  sensitive  to  the  problems  and  opportnini- 
tles  of  the  future  or  It  will  have  failed  before 
It  has  begun ! 

To  determine  our  place  in  the  educational 
spectrum,  a  brief  history  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  is  in  order.  Of  course,  it 
all  started  with  Harvard.  Harvard's  first  grad- 
uating class  in  1655  contained  eleven  stu- 
dents, nine  of  whom  were  prepared  for  the 
ministry.  UnUl  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  higher  education  was  confined  to 
the  affluent  and  privileged  lew.  Education 
was  limited  to  the  liberal  arts  and  the  minis- 
try. The  prime  movers  of  higher  education 
were  the  religious  Institutions,  and  little 
contribution  was  made  by  government  \mtll 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  were  a  few 
exceptions:  the  state  of  New  Jersey  support- 
ed Rutgers  In  1766,  and  before  the  end  of 
that  century  other  state  supported  univer- 
sities had  been  formed  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Vermont  and  Tennessee. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  education 
was  still  concentrated  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  ministry.  Not  untU  1822  was  a  profes- 
sional school  of  medicine  established  at  the 
University  of  Vermont.  Law  schools  then  ap- 
peared at  Georgia  and  North  CaroUna;  den- 
tistry at  Maryland;  and  engineering  and  law 
at  Alabama,  all  prior  to  1860.  The  profes- 
sional schools  were  beginning  to  make  signif- 
icant Inroads  in  the  liberal  arts  schools.  Well 
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into  the  nineteenth  century,  higher  educa> 
tlon  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  small  upper  social  and  eco- 
nomic stratum  of  the  country. 

The  Civil  War  marked  a  point  of  change  In 
higher  education.  The  Morrill  Act  was 
adopted  by  Congress  In  1862,  requiring  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  certain  state 
lands  and  landscrlpt  be  Invested,  the  yield 
from  these  Investments  to  be  used  by  each 
state — and  I  quote  in  part  from  Section  4  of 
the  Morrill  Act,  ".  .  .  To  the  endowment, 
supp>ort  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be  .  .  . 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  ...  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  .  .  ." 

The  progressive  legislation  had  an  im- 
mediate effect.  Iowa,  which  Just  four  years 
before  had  chartered  its  own  college,  was  the 
first  to  accept  the  land  grant  conditions  and 
become  a  participant. 

Vermont  also  Joined  the  program  that  first 
year.  By  1866,  Massachusetts  had  split  Its 
land  grant  between  two  Institutions:  the  al- 
ready estebllshed  but  private  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  a  new  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College.  By  1900,  land 
grants  had  been  assigned  to  26  state  uni- 
versities. 

Thus,  the  state  universities  were  here  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Who  were  the 
students?  The  practicability  of  higher  edu- 
cation had  been  clear  to  the  farslghted  legis- 
lators who  sponsored  the  Morrill  Act,  but  it 
had  not  reached  the  masses  of  the  working 
population.  Higher  education  now  was  be- 
coming available  to  the  upper  middle  class, 
but  even  these  were  a  more  or  leas  privileged 
minority. 

Only  during  and  alter  World  War  I  did 
the  colleges  and  universities  begin  to  develop 
the  curricula  and  student  bodies  which  in- 
teracted to  provide  America  with  the  basis 
for  the  finest  system  of  practical  education 
beyond  the  high  school  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
their  success  has  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Since  the  time  of  the  second  World  War  and 
the  advent  of  the  GJ.  BlU  of  Rights,  virtually 
any  jjerson  who  had  the  ambition  and  abUlty, 
theoretically  at  least,  could  go  to  college  and 
attain  a  degree.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
was  equality  of  opportunity  throughout  the 
land,  but  the  means  were  there  for  many  of 
those  who  chose  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  unparalleled  success  of  the  land  grant 
colleges  was  provided  primarily  by  the 
streaming  of  the  middle  class  to  school,  par- 
ticularly when  science  and  technology  had 
developed  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  the  ad. 
vantages  of  a  college  education  as  a  passptort 
to  a  better  life. 

With  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  we  can 
see  that  the  history  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation moved  through  two  major  evolutions 
prior  to  World  War  II,  In  terms  of  types  of 
institutions,  kind  of  education  offered,  and 
clientele  served  by  the  program.  In  the  early 
period  the  emphasis  was  classical,  the  Insti- 
tutions were  small  and  private  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  student  bodies  were  distinctly 
upper-class.  In  the  second  period,  with  public 
resources  Involved  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  the 
undertaking  became  larger;  the  subject  mat- 
ter came  to  Include  the  professions,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  so-called  mechanic  arts;  and 
the  middle  classes  of  the  towns  and  farms  of 
^he  nation  Ijegan  to  go  to  college. 

Now  we  are  entering  the  third  evolutionary 
stage  In  American  higher  education.  The 
poptilace  has  been  moving  rapidly  into  the 
cities,  and  the  universities'  eternal  task  of 
accumulating,  creating,  and  dispensing  hu- 
man knowledge  must  necessarily  be  done 
now  In  an  urban  context.  More  Important, 
the  commitment  to  universal  access  to  higher 
education  now  is  taken  seriously;  the  urban 
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masses  of  people  from  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic levels  are  being  Invited  to  partici- 
pate— and  ar*  expecting  to  participate — and 
the  new  ecoqonny.  In  fact,  Is  requiring  them 
to  participate.  In  a  new  university,  at  this 
point  In  tlmev  we  mvist  think  carefully  about 
our  role  and  ©ur  methods  In  the  years  ahead. 
First,  we  sUould  consider  for  a  moment  the 
basic  obligations  of  any  American  college  or 
university,  s©  that  we  might  then  recon- 
sider those  obligations  In  the  light  of  these 
modem,  revcflutionary  conditions.  All  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  share  the  goals 
of  achieving  fexcellence  in  teaching,  research, 
and  public  service.  Note  the  words  on  the 
great  seal  of  this  University:  Ad  Docendum, 
Inveatigandufn,  Seroiendum. 

Concerning  excellence  in  teaching  and  the 
complementvy  learning  process,  I  shall  lim- 
it myself  to  one  observation:  that  man  can 
successfully  realize  his  full  potential  and 
cope  with  tfce  great  problems  of  mankind 
only  after  heihas  attained  some  insights  into 
the  nature  of  his  physical,  social,  and  moral 
envlroamentj  and  some  knowledge  of  val- 
ues. Institutions,  principles,  facts;  and  of 
rational  inquiry  and  analysis.  The  faculty  of 
a  university  provides  the  key  to  the  attain- 
ment of  8U(^  Insight,  knowledge,  inquiry, 
and  analyslsi  Only  through  the  expertise  of 
tjift  faculty  ^11  the  student  be  able  to  ap- 
prsJfich  the  lUnlts  of  hU  abilities. 

It  U  thereirore  essential  that  all  students 
be  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  disciplines, 
to  opportunities  for  living  and  working  with 
others,  to  avfenues  for  self -development,  and 
to  means  lor  communicating  well  with 
others. 

Concernln|  research :  to  advance  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  In  our  respective  dla- 
clpllnee  and  professions  In  a  scholarly  ob- 
ligation; to  ttrengthen  the  capacity  of  man 
to  accommocjate  succcosfully  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges of  a  i  world  of  revolutionary  change 
la  mandator*.  \  university  has  an  objectivi- 
ty and  an  Impartiality  toward  knowledge 
development!  which  Is  unique  in  our  society. 
We  must,  to  operate  successfully,  operate  la 
a  free  envlrooiment — subject  only  to  the  rig- 
orous demands  of  truth.  No  tests  of  practi- 
cability can  pe  Imposed  on  research — nor  on 
course  work.il  might  add. 

As  to  public  service.  I  endorse  this  char- 
acteristlcallji  American  university  objec- 
tive— that  vie  assist  private  and  public  In- 
stitutions, locally  and  nationally — to  the  ex- 
tent feaslbU  and  compatible  with  scholar- 
ship and  H>ipartlality — in  discovering  the 
factuad  basas  for  economic,  scientific,  and 
social  poUcyi.  I  beUeve  this  objective  to  be 
particularly  '  appropriate  to  a  primarily  ur- 
ban university.  Moreover,  I  believe  the  uni- 
versity Itself — as  an  entity  comprised  of 
more  than  Tthe  sum  of  its  Individuals — 
should  acutely  engage  In  pubUc  service 
when  such  engagement  can  contribute  to 
man's  reaUzpitlon  of  his  Intellectual  poten- 
tial. I 

Let  VIS  nop  examine  the  role  of  the  con- 
temporary public  urban  university.  Such  a 
university  cfn  and  must  do  for  today's  urban 
society  what  land  grant  colleges  have  done 
for  the  agridultural  society  of  a  century  ago — 
by  facing  tae  demands  of  the  multitudes  to 
whom  a  higher  education  has,  heretofore, 
not  been  available  and  extending  to  them  for 
the  flrst  tin^e  the  educational  and  economic 
advantages  ^o  long  desired. 

In  the  face  of  the  urgencies  of  this  revolu- 
tionary tlm4.  there  Is  a  tendency  to  confuse 
the  role  of  t  le  university  Itself  with  the  roles 
of  the  Individuals  within  it.  The  university 
itself  is  a  legal  entity,  a  body  corporate,  a 
community.  It  Is  a  place  for  widely  differing 
individual  i  ursults.  The  university  Itself,  as 
a  legal  entl  ;y,  has  one  role;  the  Individuals 
within  It  qilte  properly  have  various  other 
roles  to  pla;'.  I  have  some  convictions  about 
what  the  ui  Iverslty  Itself  In  our  time  should 
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and  should  not  be,  in  order  that  Its  wealth 
of  Individuals  may  more  effectively  and  more 
freely  do  the  things  that  Individuals  should 
do. 

The  urban  university  must  be  responsive 
to,  but  not  subject  to,  society's  needs.  Too 
much  frenetic  effort  spent  in  trying  to  solve, 
by  direct  action,  every  urgent  short-range 
problem  of  the  larger  community  dissipates 
the  energies  and  subverts  the  true  function 
of  the  university. 

There  are  many  things  that  a  university 
should  not  be :  the  university  is  not,  as  many 
would  have  It,  merely  a  place  where  Its  vari- 
ous members  can  withdraw  from  the  world 
to  pursue  their  own  Interests.  As  Dr.  Morris 
Abram,  president  of  Brandels  University,  so 
well  stated  at  his  Inauguration  earlier  this 
month,  a  university  Is  not  a  church  or  politi- 
cal party.  It  does  not  Itself  vote.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, filled  with  people  who  think,  vote,  and 
participate  In  every  level  of  life.  While  all 
members  of  the  community  should  feel  free 
to  speak  out  on  subjects  of  Interest  or  con- 
cern, the  university  Itself  must  not  be  parti- 
san. It  must  not  become  a  monolithic. 
Ideological  vested  Interest.  (A  partisan  In- 
stitution is  hospitable  only  to  those  who 
support  its  tenets — It  cannot  be  pluralistic — 
It  cannot  be  a  community — and  it  will  not 
long  be  a  residence  for  scholars. ) 

Further,  I  believe  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  university  to  duplicate  the  experiences 
which  can  better  be  acquired  In  the  outside 
world — In  the  hospitals,  the  ghettos,  the 
home,  the  religious  Institutions,  the  office 
or  factory — although  many  activists  today 
would  have  It  so.  Such  activists  have  asked 
whether  four  years  spent  In  school  acquir- 
ing what  they  term  non-relevant  knowl- 
edge Is  a  waste  of  time — whether  the  time 
might  be  more  usefully  spent  in  attacking 
the  Ills  of  the  world  Immediately  and 
directly. 

The  answer  lies.  I  believe.  In  the  under- 
standing of  what  a  university  can  and  can- 
not do  best.  A  university  Is  not  a  social- 
action  agency:  It  is  not  a  tool  or  servant 
of  some  governmental  or  political  Interest  In 
the  pursviit  of  selected  social  or  economic 
ends — no  matter  how  deserving  they  might 
be.  The  best  capability  of  a  university,  and 
of  Its  people.  Is  in  the  achievement  of  under- 
standing of  variovis  scientific,  social,  or  po- 
litical ends — not  In  the  achieving  of  those 
ends  as  such.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  should  understand 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  this  place  Is 
the  achievement  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing; and  that  each  In  his  turn,  as  an 
Individual  citizen  or  as  one  of  a  group  of 
citizens,  has  every  right  and  freedom  to 
apply  his  understanding  by  participation  In 
the  various  other  Institutions  organized  for 
direct  action.  Some  of  the  recent  university 
crises  have  arisen  because  the  Individual 
has  confused  his  own  freedom  and  commit- 
ment with  those  of  the  university  and  has 
tried  to  draw  his  university,  with  all  of  Its 
other  equally  valid  commitments,  along 
some  narrow  Ideological  channel  In  which 
he  happens  to  believe.  Through  a  better 
common  understanding  of  what  a  univer- 
sity 1*  ^ot.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  have 
a  freer  environment  within  the  university  for 
the  Individual. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  what 
a  contemporary  urban  university  should  not 
be.  What,  then,  should  It  be?  The  Univer- 
sity, or  any  educational  facility  for  that 
matter,  exists  as  It  does  because  it  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  effi- 
cient organization  for  transmitting  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  and,  more  Important,  for 
teaching  the  student  the  rational  approach 
to  thinking,  within  some  minimum  perloo 
of  time.  Since  the  university  obviously  can- 
not teach  all  that  needs  to  be  known  to  man 
in  Just  a  few  years,  Its  programs  should  be 
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flexible,  yet  must  be  sufficiently  structured 
to  Insure  that  the  student  obtain  a  suc- 
cessively more  sophisticated  comprehension 
of  hU  course  of  study. 

A  further  and  vital  function  of  a  univer- 
Blty  must  be  to  open  the  minds  of  our  stu- 
dents, young  and  old,  and  by  means  of  dis- 
passionate Inquiry  reduce  the  social,  relig- 
ious, and  ethnic  prejudices  and  bigotry  ac- 
quired over  a  period  of  years. 

The  benefits  Issuing  from  a  university  are 
not  unilaterally  directed  to  the  student  The 
faculty  member,  the  administrator,  and  the 
community  are  also  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
university's  sphere  of  Influence. 

In  the  urban  university,  the  social  scien- 
tist can  study  real,  as  well  as  theoretical, 
problems  of  public  concern.  The  professional 
educator  Is  able  to  see  school  growth  and 
management  problems  at  first  hand — such 
as  having  1,500  unexpected  students  enroll 
as  happened  to  us  this  fall.  The  engineer  and 
scientist  can  relate  to  the  dramatic  develop- 
ments of  industrial  technology  and  work 
with  the  city's  industrial  and  research  fa- 
cilities. 

Because  Investigation,  experimentation, 
confirmation  of  fact,  testing,  and  evaluation 
are  particularly  suited  to  the  university 
scholar,  the  community  Is  afforded  an  ex- 
panding source  of  competence  and  talent 
from  which  to  draw  In  the  solution  of  its 
problems. 

The  university  can  be  and  should  be  a 
center  of  continuing  education.  Belatedly 
the  nation  Is  discovering  that  people  can 
and  should  go  on  learning  throughout  life. 
Already  this  university  and  many  others  are 
carrying  on  this  kind  of  education  enthusi- 
astically and  on  such  a  scale  that  a  truly 
great  proportion  of  our  efforts  is  not  for  the 
earning  of  the  magical  degree  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  a  sensible  adult  to  learn 
something  that  he  believes  he  should  learn. 
The  university  can  also  create  within  its 
sphere  of  Influence  a  climate  In  which  the 
arts  can  flourish  .  .  .  not  only  by  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  Interest  and  participation, 
but.  as  Important,  by  maintaining  and  in- 
sisting upon  high  quality  In  the  creative 
arts. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  history  of 
education;  we  have  explored  the  role  of  uni- 
versities in  general,  and  of  a  public  urban 
university  In  particular.  Now  what  about 
Wright  State  and  Its  future? 

This  University  Is  contemporary,  automat- 
ically. The  physical  plant  Is  completely  new. 
The  "now"  student  attends  Wright  State. 
Therefore,  the  future  of  this  University  de- 
pends essentially  upon  our  faculty.  Will  they 
be  contemporary?  Unshackled?  Freed  from 
academic  rigor  mortis?  They  must — and  I 
know  they  will.  Our  uniqueness  must  spring 
from  the  realization  that  here  and  now  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  brighten  this  dark 
hour  and  make  this  gifted  age  a  reality  .'or 
our  students. 

But,  If  we  are  so  concerned  with  our  con- 
temporary status  why  then  this  traditional 
ceremony  in  medieval  garb?  This  Is  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  future  Is  a  reflection  of 
the  past,  and  that  academic  progress  in 
modern  times  still  requires  the  traditional 
search  for  the  truth;  facts  before  action; 
thought  before  speech;  and  due  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  others — all  of  these 
being  the  hallmarks  of  a  scholar  of  today 
as  well  as  yesterday. 

Prom  these  scholars,  these  professors,  each 
student  must  acquire  a  personal  philosophy 
which  makes  him  aware  of  his  own  individ- 
uality and  Importance  as  well  as  that  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Prom  these  scholars,  these  professors— 
and  I  Intend  to  contribute  with  them — our 
students  must  become  Inspired  to  realize 
their  full  potentials,  thus  giving  to  the 
future  tie  gift  of  this  gifted  age. 
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MEDAL  OF  HONOR 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 


or   COLOXADO 

IN  TIjjSbUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  16  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented the  Medal  of  Honor  to  four  of  the 
Nation's  newest  heroes  of  the  Vietnam 
connict  at  a  formal  White  House  cere- 
mony. One  of  these  men  who  received  the 
country's  greatest  measure  of  intrinsic 
recognition  is  S.  Sgt.  Drew  D.  Dlx.  U.S. 
Army,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.  Sergeant  Dlx's 
wife,  Betty,  and  their  two  sons,  Dennis 
and  Kevin,  reside  with  the  Sergeant's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Dlx, 
at  2910  Country  Club  Drive,  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Sergeant  Dlx  is  now  stationed  with 
the  6th  Special  Forces  Group,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  His  father,  a  retired  Army 
Reserve  captain,  works  at  the  CF&I  Steel 
Corp.  In  Pueblo. 

I  was  proud  to  accompany  this  out- 
standing soldier  and  his  family  at  the 
White  House  ceremony  where  a  grateful 
Nation  bestowed  its  highest  honor  upon 
him.  The  incredible  exploits  of  Sergeant 
Dix  epitomize  the  highest  measure  of  de- 
votion to  the  precepts. of  honor,  duty, 
country  to  which  the  Army  is  dedicated. 
His  heroic  actions  certainly  represent 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  In 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty — the  oflQcial  cita- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

staff  Sergeant  Drew  D.  Dlx  distinguished 
himself  by  exceptional  heroism  on  31  Janu- 
ary and  1  February  1968  while  serving  as  a 
unit  advisor  In  Chau  Phu,  Chau  Doc  Pro- 
vince.   Republic    of    Vietnam.    Two    heavily 
armed   Viet   Cong   battalions    attacked   the 
Province  capital  city  of  Chau  Phu  on  31  Jan- 
uary 1968,  resulting  In  the  complete  break- 
down and  fragmentation  of  the  defenses  of 
the  city.  Sergeant  Dlx,  with  a  patrol  of  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  was  recalled  to  assist  in  the 
defense  of  Chau  Phu.  Learning  that  a  ntirse 
was  trapped  In  a  house  near  the  center  of 
the  city.  Sergeant  Dlx  organized  a  relief  force, 
successfullly  rescued  the  nurse,  and  returned 
her  to  the  safety  of  the  Tactical  Operations 
Center.    Being    Informed    of   other    trapped 
civilians  within  the  city.  Sergeant  Dlx  volun- 
tarily led  another  force  to  rescue  eight  civil- 
ian employees  located  In  a  building  which 
was  under  heavy  mortar  and  small  arm  fire. 
Sergeant  Dlx  then  returned  to  the  center  of 
The  city.  Upon  approaching  a  building,  he  was 
subjected  to  Intense  automatic  rifle  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire  from  an  unknown  number  of 
Viet  Cong.  He  personally  assaulted  the  build- 
ing, killing  six  Viet  Cong,  and  rescuing  two 
Filipinos.  The  following  day  Sergeant  Dlx. 
still  on  his  own  volition,  assembled  a  20  man 
force  and  though  under  Intense  enemy  fire 
cleared    the    Viet    Cong    out    of    the    hotel, 
theater,  and  other  adjacent  buildings  within 
the  city.  During  this  portion  of  the  attack. 
Army  Republic  of  Vietnam  soldiers,  Inspired 
by  the  heroism  and  success  of  Sergeant  Dlx. 
rallied  and  commenced  firing  upon  the  Viet 
Cong.   Sergeant   Dlx   captured   20   prisoners 
including  a  high  ranking  Viet  Cong  official. 
He   then   attacked    enemy   troops   who  had 
entered  the  residence  of  the  Deputy  Province 
Chief  and   was   successful   in   rescuing  the 
ofHcial's   wife   and   children.   Sergeant  Dlx's 
personal  heroic  actions  resulted  In  14  con- 
firmed Viet  Cong  killed  In  action  and  pos- 
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slbly  25  more,  the  capture  of  20  prisoners. 
15  weapons,  and  the  rescue  of  the  14  United 
States  and  Free  World  civilians.  The  heroism 
of  Sergeant  Dlx  was  In  the  highest  tradition 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  United 
States  Army. 


DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  known  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nihan  over  the  years  will  be  watching 
with  interest  to  see  how  he  fares  in  the 
new  administration,  what  he  will  say, 
and  what  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish. 
From  his  past  record,  it  seems  doubtful 
that  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
"passion  for  anonymity"  that  used  to  be 
associated  with  White  House  aides.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  a  crying  shame  if  this 
colorful  and  irreverent  personality  were 
to  become  an  indistinguishable  part  of  a 
gray.and  solemn  assemblage  of  talent. 

I*take  considerable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Pat  Moynihan  has  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  man  selected 
for  a  post  close  to  the  seat  of  power  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Nixon,  for  I  was 
largely  responsible  for  Pat  MojrTiihan's 
first  imdertaking  a  government  job — as 
assistant  to  the  secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Albany,  N.Y.,  In  1955.  A  friend- 
ly and  fair  portrayal  of  this  remarkable 
man  was  contained  in  the  "T.  R.  B." 
column  in  a  recent  New  Republic.  The 
article  follows: 

T.  R.  B.  From  Washington 

PAT  AMONG  THE  MINNOWS 


If  you  dropped  a  goldfish  into  a  tankful  of 
minnows  it  would  be  as  conspicuous  as 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  U  Ukely  to  be  in 
months  ahead.  In  the  school  of  drab  lawyers, 
bankers  and  real  estate  promoters  that  Rich- 
ard Nixon  Is  assembling  for  his  official  family, 
Pat  Moynihan  Is  a  startling  oddity. 

Just  the  thought  of  the  admirable  Irlah- 
man  In  this  congregation  of  cool  flsh  boggles 
the  mind.  Washington  will  be  a  livelier  place 
while  It  lasts,  and  he  has  taken  a  two-year 
leave  of  absence  as  director  of  the  Harvard- 
MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies.  Some 
think  the  stay  will  be  considerably  shorter. 
Mr.  Moynihan  observes  himself  that  his  flrst 
task  Is  to  "shut  up."  That  feat  Itself  U  one 
to  oorae  running  to  watch  and  as  contrary 
to  Nature  as  Its  opposite  would  be,  to  hear  a 
giraffe,  for  instance  (without  vocal  cords), 
speak. 

Pat  Moynihan  Is  a  passionate  reformer, 
and  a  crusader  for  the  poor.  He  also  carries 
controversy  as  a  boy  carries  a  kite.  Some  men 
are  born  with  the  gentle  art  of  self-publicity. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  was;  Mayor  LaQuardla  was. 
Mr.  Movnlhan  could  recite  "Mary  had  a  little 
lamb"  in  Central  Park  and  would  probably 
be  charged  by  somebody  with  Inciting  a  riot. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  he  got  out  a 
repdrt  showing  the  decay  of  Negro  families 
due  to  the  poverty  that  grinds  many  ghertto 
units  Into  the  mold  of  matriarchy.  It  looked 
all  right;  It  sounded  compaaslonate;  Lyndon 
Johnson  drew  on  :t  In  a  celebrated  speech  at 
Howard  University,  Jvme,  1965.  And  then  all 
hell  broke  loose. 

Negroes  charged  that  It  was  patronizing. 
Southern  newspapers  denounced  its  reform 
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proposals.  The  Social  Worker  Establishment 
saw  Its  dogma  challenged.  Eager-beaver  lib- 
erals with  short  fusee  called  him  a  racist. 

Tall,  blue-eyed,  chubby-cheeked  urbanolo- 
glst  Pat  Moynihan  reacted  with  the  hurt  feel- 
ings of  a  small  child  whose  fingers  have  been 
slapped  for  trying  to  help.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration gave  him  the  same  mean  look 
that  the  little  boy  got  who  said  the  Emperor 
had  on  no  clothes. 

He  appeared  before  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  in  1967  (of  whose  board  he  was 
a  member)  to  say  "liberals  must  somehow 
overcome  the  curious  condescension  which 
takes  the  form  of  sticking  up  for  and  ex- 
plaining away  anything,  however  outrageous, 
which  Negroes,  individually  and  collectively, 
might  do."  Another  storm!  Bemused  conserv- 
atives canonized  him;  militant  leftists  called 
him  a  Judas.  And  gregarious,  mercurial. 
slum-born  Moynihan.  the  man  who  said 
tragically  after  the  Kennedy  assassination, 
"you're  not  Irish  if  you  don't  know  your 
heart's  meant  to  be  broken."  went  on  to 
higher  and  livelier  things. 

THS  POOR  NEED  MONEY 

For  example,  he  wrote  a  chapter  for  the 
paperback  book,  Republican  Papers  (1968>, 
edited  by  Defense  Secretary-designate  Mel- 
vln  Laird.  And  he  said  things  that  would 
crisp  the  hair  of  many  Republicans.  Primar- 
ily he  argued  that  what  the  poor  need  most 
is  money.  Not  social  theories.  Not  make-up 
classes  or  political  organization.  The  poor 
must  have  Jobs  and  government  should  be 
the  employer  of  last  resort:  he  said  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  federal  income  main- 
tenance and  that  "the  best  known  way  Is 
through  a  family  (or  children's)  allowance." 
This  Is  the  man  Mr.  Nixon  has  picked  to 
head  a  Cabinet-level  Council  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  counter- 
part on  the  domestic  side  of  the  one  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  will  head  on  foreign  affairs. 

In  a  way  there  Is  a  kind  of  logic  about  It. 
Mr.  Moynihan  doubtless  feels  he  eschews 
controversy.  After  all.  how  did  he  know,  when 
his  publishers  picked  next  month  to  bring 
out  his  new  book  that  he  would  then  be 
in  the  sub-cabinet?  The  book's  title  Is  mild, 
too.  Isn't  It? — Maximum  Feasible  Under- 
standing. It  paraphrases  the  current  welfare 
law  requiring  the  poor  to  have  "maximum 
feasible  participation"  In  community  coun- 
clU.  With  a  forthcoming  book  like  that  who 
needs  to  speak? 

Like  Mr.  Nixon,  Pat  Moynihan  believes 
there  Is  over-centrallzatlon  In  the  poverty 
program;  that  there  Is  a  place  for  profit- 
making  in  harnessing  Industry  to  slum  re- 
lief; that  some  theorists  have  been  less  in- 
terested in  the  poor  than  In  their  own 
nostrums.  But  after  that  it  Is  hard  to  see 
how  Mr.  Nixon  will  go  along  with  the  deeper 
Moynihan  credo. 


FAMILY  AU.OWANCES 

The  family  allowance  (Canada's  "baby 
bonus")  would  cost  an  estimated  89  billion 
a  year.  Nobody  knows  how  much  government 
Job  guarantees  would  cost.  What  will  the 
self-confident,  self-made  businessmen  in  the 
Nixon  cabinet  feel  about  the  declaration 
that  "what  is  needed  now  is  a  strategy  of 
income  eqxialization"  (his  Italics)  or  that 
social  restlessness  will  continue  "until  the 
Incomes  of  the  poor  are  brought  up  to  aver- 
age levels"? 

Mr.  Moynihan  wUl  tell  the  Republicans 
that  the  US  is  the  only  Industrial  democracy 
without  a  family  allowance,  that  It  devotes 
the  lowest  percentage  of  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct to  social  welfare  of  any  Western  democ- 
racy, and  that  the  biggest  Republican  lia- 
bility Is  that  the  "party  became  associated 
with  unemployment  in  the  mind  of  the  elec- 
torate." 

One's  Jaw  drops  over  Moynlhan's  seeming 
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capacity  to  goa(|  all  groups  while  remaining 
one  of  the  nlctet  men  around — the  John 
Birch  founder  h$8  jxiat  warned  Nixon  against 
him  and  he  ha^  Infiirlated  many  liberals; 
hla  report  on  Ilegro  families  Irked  Lyndon 
Johnson.  mllltaAt  Negroes,  Southern  whites 
and  welfare  dogsiatlsts — a  high  score  for  one 
try!  Even  as  Mi.  NUon  introduced  him  in 
New  York  over  TV  there  was  a  funny  scene 
as  the  Irrepreatfble  Pat  Intervened  several 
times. 

Let's  see.  he  I  ought  to  appeal  to  clan 
feeling  of  fellow jlrtsh;  but  no,  In  a  magazine 
article  last  year  be  backed  birth  control  and 
tactfully  declared  "a  conspicuous  streak  of 
this  kind  of  feeling  (race  prejudice)  Is  to 
be  found  among  a  certain  type  of  Catholic 
preoccupied  wlta  problems  of  contraception 
and  dirty  maga^nes  to  a  point  Injurious  to 
spiritual  life."     ] 

This  Is  a  goldOsh  to  watch  In  the  Wash- 
ington minnow  t(mk. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GILBERT  GUDE 
PRESENTS  LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 
FOR  THE  MSTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

I  OF   KANSAB 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimlty  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  an  example  of  the  deep  Inter- 
est and  work  v^hlch  one  of  my  colleagues 
devotes  to  tha  District  of  Columbia  In 
his  membership  on  the  House  District 
Committee.      [ 

The  gentlen|an  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
GuDE)  has  written  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  suggesting  a  legislative  agenda 
for  the  District  which  the  chief  executive 
could  present  to  Congress  "without  de- 
lay." Especially  concerned  about  the 
crime  sltuatioij  here  In  Washington  the 
gentleman  fropi  Maryland  (Mr.  Qude) 
has  taken  the]  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Co^nmission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Coliimbla.  as  well  as  those  of 
other  groups  sbch  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Aisociation,  and  done  con- 
siderable reseairch  of  the  various  efforts 
at  implementation  here  in  the  District. 

We  on  the  House  District  Committee 
are  pleased  that  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded in  several  cases;  but.  as  Mr. 
GtTDE  points  oit,  there  Is  extensive  "un- 
finished business"  which  challenges  us 
and  the  goveriiment  and  citizens  of  the 
District,  if  we  are  to  wage  a  coordinated, 
effective  war  oil  crime. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Gude's  letter 
follows: 

CONGBXSS    or    THE    UNFTED    STATES, 

House       pr       Repbzsentatives, 
Waahinqton,  D.C..  January  14, 1969. 
President-elect  Kichabd  M.  Ndcon, 
Washington,  D.q. 

Dear  &Ia.  PBEdiDENT  Elect:  With  the  com- 
mencement of  ijie  a  1st  Congress,  I  have  been 
giving  conslderajble  thought  to  the  continu- 
ing role  of  Conkresa  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  fee)  that  I  would  like  to  outline 
my  Ideas  and  ifiy  interest  in  working  with 
you  In  building  i  a  greater  and  better  Federal 
City.  More  thanjever  before,  we  on  the  House 
District  Committee  must  face  our  resp)onsl- 
blllty  In  District  affairs.  We  in  Congress  rep- 
resent the  Nation,  and  must  represent  and 
act  on  the  Naticn's  concern  over  her  Capital. 
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During  my  first  term  in  the  Congress  as  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Committee,  I 
have  striven  to  delve  deeply  Into  the  machi- 
nations, both  organizational  and  human,  of 
our  7th  largest  city.  Representing  a  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  area  constituency,  I  feel 
It  imperative  that  the  suburbanite,  who  is 
undeniably  affected  by  them,  be  cognizant 
of  and  Involved  In  urban  problems  If  we 
are  to  make  headway  in  our  cities.  The  Dis- 
trict is  no  exception. 

In  the  up-coming  two  years  of  the  91st 
Congress,  I  feel  we  have  the  machinery  for 
progress.  I  strongly-  and  actively  stressed 
the  importance  of  Reorganization  Plan  #3 
last  session  as  a  member  of  the  House  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  Committee  and  have 
been  pleased  with  the  changes  it  was  designed 
to,  and  did.  make  toward  a  more  representa- 
tive government.  I  myself  have  Joined  with 
concerned  District  citizens  and  offlclals  to 
testify  before  the  City  Council  regarding 
District  affairs.  I  have  on  numerous  occa- 
sions conferred  with  District  officials  on  such 
crucial  matters  as  Improvement  of  police 
protection,  riot  reinsurance  for  District 
businesses,  juvenile  problems,  consumer 
affairs,  and  Improvement  of  the  court  system. 
I  am  convinced  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  citizens  of  the  District  will  be  pleased 
as  certain  areas  of  rule  making  are  trans- 
ferred from  Congress  to  the  City  Cotmcll, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  the  air  pollution  law 
enEu;ted  last  year.  A  closer  working  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  imperative  for  a  better  attack 
against  the  District's  problems. 

As  recommended  by  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion, there  must  be  more  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  District's  policy  making,  rather 
than  In  reaction  to  it.  I  actively  supported 
the  direct  election  of  the  school  board,  I 
have  co-sponsored  in  the  House  a  measure  to 
provide  for  voting  representation  here  in 
Congress  for  District  residents  and  plan  to 
reintroduce  such  a  measure.  Peeling  that 
this  Is  the  next  essential  step,  I  pressed  in 
Miami  to  have  this  important  proposal  In- 
cluded in  the  Republican  platform. 

Aa  you  are  well  aware,  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  problems  of  the  Metropolitan  area 
and  all  across  the  country  is  on  the  crime 
situation.  Citizens  of  the  area  are  Indeed 
grateful  that  your  Administration  will  make 
this  high  on  your  list  of  priorities  following 
January  20. 

Many  citizens  through  many  public  and 
private  institutions  have  been  grappling  with 
the  problem  with  growing  concern  over  the 
recent  years.  A  landmark  point  in  their 
efforts  was  made  by  the  publication  of  the 
I*resldent's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  Report  In  December  1966. 
This  Report,  as  well  as  other  proposals  such 
as  recommendations  of  the  DC.  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, have  given  a  good  point  of  depar- 
ture to  combat  crime  and  a  yardstick  to 
measure  progress. 

Although  every  recommendation  has  not 
had  broad  acceptance,  there  are  certain  items 
which,  because  of  their  nature  and  general 
acceptance,  I  hoi>e  will  become  priority  items 
on  a  legislative  agenda  for  the  District  which 
you  could  present  to  the  91st  Congress  with- 
out delay. 

The  legal  community  and  the  public  in 
general  are  seriously  concerned  about  crimes 
committed  by  those  on  ball  awaiting  trial. 
As  a  result,  several  Congressmen  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act;  we  are  also  awaiting  the  completion  and 
reconunendations  of  the  Hart  Committee  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  as  well  as  the  out- 
come of  the  Senate  hearings  commencing 
January  21.  Therefore,  a  law  to  detain  for 
quick  trial  those  arrestees  who  would  with 
some  certainty  commit  crimes  If  released,  is 
a  priority  item  for  your  legislative  recom- 
mendations.  However,   this   is  really  only   a 
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beginning   for   a  comprehensive   anti-crime 
legislative  agenda. 

Measures  are  needed  within  the  Court  sys- 
tem which  would  serve  to  reduce  materially 
the  time  between  apprehension  and  dlspo.si- 
tion  of  an  offender,  which  now  takes  an 
average  of  9>4  months.  More  Assistant  Us 
Attorneys  and  judges  are  gravely  needed  to 
eliminate  the  present  backlog  of  felony  cases 
in  the  U.S.  District  C^urt.  I  feel  that  the 
Administration  should  back  additional  funds 
for  attorneys  and  support  measures  to  em- 
ploy visiting  judges  from  other  Jurisdictions 
to  take  care  of  the  backlog.  Legislation  shoiiia 
be  enacted  to  provide  for  more  judges  or.  the 
D.C.  Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  Juve- 
nile Court  for  this  same  purpose. 

There  should  be  legislation  to  transfer 
non-support  and  paternity  cases  from  the 
Juvenile  Court,  in  order  that  Juvenile  judges 
may  concentrate  on  Juvenile  offenders.  The 
lack  of  Integration  and  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  entire  Juvenile  system  was  severely  crit- 
icized by  the  Commission.  This  crucial  area 
in  the  crime  war,  that  of  Juvenile  crime, 
should  receive  much  emphasis. 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  increasingly 
professional  police  force,  there  should  be 
legislation  for  educational  pay  Incentives  for 
force  members  who  receive  professional  train- 
ing at  the  college  level  in  the  expanding 
fields  of  law  enforcement  and  police  admin- 
istration. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  items,  there 
should  be  new  priorities  In  funding.  For  In- 
stance, an  already  appointed  committee  to 
study  possible  revisions  in  the  D.C.  Criminal 
Code  provided  for  in  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill  has 
not  been  funded. 

Your  Administration's  support  of  funding 
salary  Increases  and  additional  personnel  In 
the  rehabilitation  area  is  critical  if  the  above 
items  of  legislation  are  to  be  effective.  Un- 
less the  quality  and  number  of  personnel 
at  facilities,  such  as  the  Receiving  Home. 
Junior  Village,  the  Juvenile  Paclllties  at 
Laurel,  and  the  Detention  Centers,  are  Im- 
proved and  increased,  all  of  the  additional 
efforts  that  we  Invest  into  the  police  and 
the  courts  will  be  lost.  Counselors,  cottage 
matrons  and  masters,  probation  officers,  and 
other  rehabilitative  personnel  are  as  vital  a 
link  in  the  legal  machinery  as  the  policeman 
and  the  judge. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  necessary,  long- 
overdue  funds  to  create  a  new  Receiving 
Home  would  be  stressed.  In  addition,  only 
by  funding  separate  facilities  to  care  for 
neglected  Juveniles  and  Juveniles  Involved 
in  non-support  cases  will  we  separate  all  the 
unfortunate  young  people  from  those  ac- 
cused of  delinquency.  This  is  Just  one  aspect 
of  the  dismally  neglected  area  of  crime 
prevention,  explored  and  deplored  by  the 
Crime  Commission. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation,  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  narcotics  problem  is  highly 
correlated  to  criminal  activity.  Expanded 
support  is  needed  for  those  facilities  which 
provide  comprehensive  treatment  to  the  nar- 
cotics addict  and  restore  him  from  his  anti- 
social role  to  a  productive  role  In  society. 
The  District's  need  in  the  narcotics  addic- 
tion field  I  find  is  identical  to  that  of  other 
areas  in  the  country  and  emphasizes  the 
similarity  of  the  Nation's  metropolitan  prob- 
lems. 

The  present  DC.  drug  addiction  treatment 
facility  is  devoting  some  effort  to  preven- 
tive action,  but  this  aspect,  the  staff  realizes, 
is  woefully  inadequate.  The  science  of  curing 
drug  addiction  is  at  such  a  point  that  money 
Invested  in  preventive  education  will  yield 
results  a  thousand  fold  greater  in  terms  of 
preventing  human  misery  and  crime. 

Although  this  agenda  of  urgent  items  of 
unfinished  business  in  the  crime  war  Is  ex- 
tensive, we  can  point  to  accomplishments 
of    the   90th    Congress    and    other   activities 
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which  show  that  many  are  at  work  in  our 
crime  war  here  in  the  District.  During  the 
last  two  years.  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  law  enforcement 
officers.  Judges,  and  teachers.  The  police  force 
is  legislated  to  be  at  its  strongest,  and  such 
an  objective  must  be  reached.  We  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  two  more  Judges  to  sit  on 
the  DC.  Court  of  General  Sessions,  but  this 
Increase  did  not  achieve  the  quality  of 
strength  that  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
advocated  the  bench  should  attain. 

Some  of  the  activity  in  response  to  the 
Crime  Commission's  Report  is  In  the  realm  of 
research  and  study  and  unfortunately  the  re- 
sults of  such  activity  may  not  be  felt  for  some 
years.  A  comprehensive  management  study 
of  the  District  Court  system  was  begun  In 
July  1968  by  the  Judicial  Conference  which 
will  take  two  to  three  years.  A  data  system 
is  being  coordinated  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Crime  Analysis  to  integrate  information  to 
follow  an  individual  from  arrest  through  re- 
habilitation programs.  Progress  reports  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations are  being  researched  by  the  vari- 
ous agencies  affected  and  submitted  to  the 
Crime  Analysis  Office.  The  Department  of 
Corrections  has  been  doing  this  every  two 
months. 

The  economic  life  of  the  city  has  been  put 
in  Jeopardy  by  the  continuing  delays,  often 
pure  obstructionism,  in  developing  a  bal- 
anced regional  transportation  system  of  free- 
ways and  rapid  rail  transit.  A  considerable 
amount  of  statesmanship  and  enlightened 
leadership  will  be  required  to  overcome  past 
obstacles  to  development  of  this  badly  needed 
transportation  system  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  area  I  view 
as  the  Nation  In  microcosm.  The  alsove  efforts 
are  in  essence  what  is  needed  in  all  of  our 
urban  centers.  The  crisis  and  the  challenge 
faces  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President-elect,  I  have  great  hopes  for 
"District  Day"  during  the  9l6t  Congress.  But 
confronted  with  dally  reports  of  Increasmg 
instances  of  crime,  we  cannot  rest  on  our 
accompllshmenu  of  the  past.  The  continuing 
research  efforts  mvist  be  supported,  given  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  we  face.  But  we 
must  take  every  realistic,  substantive  action 
now.  ^ 

The  Job  of  Congress,  the  District  Oovem- 
ment,  and  area  citizens  is  without  a  doubt 
a  prodigious  one.  But  as  I  embark  upon 
my  second  term  as  a  Representative  and  a 
District  Conunlttee  member,  I  will  continue 
to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  the  District  and 
accordingly  increase  my  effective  activity.  I 
am  anxious  to  work  with  you  In  every  way 
possible  to  make  our  Federal  City — and  our 
Metropolitan  Region — a  model  for  the  Na- 
tion in  every  respect. 
Sincerely, 

Gilbert  Gudk. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AVIATION   SAFETY:    A  STEP  BACK- 
WARD 


CUBAN  CRISIS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  were  made  by  Theodore 
Sorensen  at  Ferdinand.  Ind.,  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1969: 

Dean  Acheson  Is  right  when  he  claims  we 
were  lucky  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  His  pro- 
posals to  bomb  the  missile  sites  were  dis- 
cussed thoroughly.  Our  biggest  luck  was  not 
taking  his  advice. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  year  I  have  urged  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  require 
that  all  aircraft  be  equipped  with  crash 
locator  beacons.  TTie  Armed  Forces  have 
been  using  these  small,  inexpensive,  life- 
saving  devices  for  several  years,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  flightcrews 
downed  in  Vietnam  have  been  saved 
because  their  aircraft  were  equipped 
with  locators. 

Last  year,  the  FAA  took  what  I  hailed 
then  as  a  modest,  but  impwrtant  step 
forward  when  it  issued  an  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  which  would 
have  required  pilots  to  carry  crash  lo- 
cator beacons  on  flights  over  hazardous 
terrain. 

Just  recently,  the  FAA,  with  no  no- 
tice to  interested  Members  of  Congress, 
quietly  withdrew  the  proposed  regulation. 
I  have  been  told  that  it  will  not  even 
reconsider  the  rule  for  at  least  a  year. 
In  my  view,  this  is  simply  unconscion- 
able. The  FAA  knows  how  effective  crash 
locator  beacons  are.  The  agency  even 
conducted  a  successful  test  of  this  equip- 
ment over  terrain  where  the  Oien  family 
of  Oregon  died  of  exposure  and  starva- 
tion, despite  intensive  search  efforts, 
weeks  after  their  light  plane  crashed. 

The  proof  is  overwhelming  that  crash 
locator  beacons  can  save  lives.  With 
faster  aircraft  carrying  vastly  increased 
passenger  loads  about  to  come  into  serv- 
ice, we  can  overlook  no  feasible  step  to 
improve  safety  standards.  And  let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  air  search  and 
rescue  missions  are  costing  this  Nation 
upward  of  S60  million  each  year— largely 
because  of  the  time  spent  in  pinpointing 
the  location  of  downed  aircraft  by  meth- 
ods made  obsolete  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  me  to  David 
Thomas,  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
FAA.  urging  reconsideration  of  the 
agency's  policy  regarding  crash  locators, 
and  an  article  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  AGFA  Pilot,  describing  successful 
tests  of  this  equipment— tests  in  which 
the  FAA  participated: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20. 1969. 
Hon.  David  Thomas, 
Acting  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Thomas:  I  was  shocked  and 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  withdrawn  its  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rule- making  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  of  crash  locator 
beacons  on  flights  over  hazardous  terrain. 
As  you  know,  for  more  than  a  year  I  have 
urged  the  FAA  to  make  this  equipment  man- 
datory for  all  flights,  by  all  aircraft.  Tou 
are  aware  that  the  armed  forces  have  been 
tislng  crash  locator  beacons  with  marked 
success  In  Vietnam  and  a  recent  test  in  which 
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the    FAA    participated    demonstrated    their 
effectiveness  in  civilian  use. 

We  are  currently  spending  about  $60  mil- 
lion a  year  on  search  and  rescue  missions  for 
downed  pilots  and  passengers.  Officials  in 
charge  of  those  operations  have  repeatedly 
told  me  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  lives 
have  been  endangered  and  lost  because  of 
long  delays  in  pinpointing  the  locations  of 
downed  aircraft. 

In  my  view,  there  simply  is  no  excuse  for 
further  delay  on  the  PAA's  part  in  requiring 
crash  locator  beacons  for  aircraft  certifica- 
tion. The  cost  to  aircraft  owners  Is  no  longer 
too  great;  anyone  capable  of  purchasing  and 
maintaining  a  piece  of  equipment  selling  for 
upwards  of  $10,000  should  be  able  to  bear  an 
additional  $100  or  $200  burden  designed  to 
save  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  who  may 
accompany  him. 

I  believe  that  FAA  can  and  should  handle 
this  administratively.  However,  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  Introduce  legislation  directing 
the  FAA  to  require  crash  locator  beacons  In 
order  for  aircraft  to  receive  certification. 
Continued  timidity  in  this  area  will  make 
the  FAA  responsible  for  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  lives. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottincer, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Get  Lost! 
(By  Don  Downle) 
(Note.— Pilot  Instructed   to  fly   away  and 
And   good   hiding   place   for   Cessna    150    in 
crash-locator  beacon  exercise.  The  most  in- 
accessible   landing    place    he    could    find    is 
located  without  too  much  difficulty  by  plane 
using  regular  VHF  equipment.) 
The  FAA  told  us  to  "get  lost!" 
Garrett    Corporation    asked    that    we    get 
lost — but  well! 

So  we  got  lost,  not  once  but  twice  in  three 
days.  Both  times  were  located  in  a  re- 
markably short  period  of  time:  once  by  a 
single  aircraft  from  the  Nevada  CivU  Air 
Patrol,  the  second  time  by  an  FAA  DC-3.  On 
the  second  exercise,  it  took  "the  Friendlles'  " 
ubiquitous  DC-3  Just  17  minutes  to  zero 
in  and  fly  the  64  statute  miles  from  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  to  our  unannounced  landing  on 
the  dirt  strip  at  Pierce  Ferry,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  In  Arizona. 

These  two  exercises  in  search  and  rescue— 
with  emphasis  on  the  rescue— took  place  out 
of  the  Lai  Vegas  (LAS)  International  Air- 
port Our  aircraft,  a  Cessna  150.  N50215.  was 
probably  the  most  sought-after  small  plane 
that  had  done  dovim  (intentionally)  for  a 
long  time.  This  Cessna  trainer  was  strictly 
stock  except  for  a  four-pound  Garrett- 
AlResearch  "Downed  Aircraft  Locator  Bea- 
con" installed  in  the  fln.  This  unit  has  an 
impact  switch  that  would  turn  it  on  no  mat- 
ter what  happened. 

Fortunately,  we  were  working  on  a  practice 
exercise  in  airborne  hide-and-seek  that  didn't 
require  flying  into  the  side  of  a  mountain 
to  make  the  problem  work.  But  we  did  have 
a  problem:  "get  lost."  A  group  of  perhaps 
10  of  us  outlined  "the  ground  rules"  (and 
flight  rules,  too)  In  the  Thunderblrd  Motel 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  first  flight. 

As  the  discussion  developed,  RoUin  Cooper 
( AOPA  9782) ,  a  consultant  for  Garrett  in  the 
beacon  business,  took  no  more  than  10  min- 
utes to  explain  the  basic  electronic  search 
procedure  to  CAP  Pilot  L.  K.  Dixon,  who  flew 
the  next  dav  in  a  Beech  Tra-vel  Air  with  ob- 
server Dick  Case  (AOPA  129529).  FAA  West- 
ern Region  crews  were  on  hand  to  monitor 
the  exercise  while  my  daughter,  Dana,  and  I 
were  target  for  the  next  day  in  the  160. 

Essentially,  the  location  system  called  for 
climbing  as  high  as  possible  alon?  the  sus- 
pected  area   of   the   missing   airplane   until 
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the  first  tone  of  the 


s  locator  beacon  was  heard. 

"Then  drop  in  altltide  until  the  signal  van- 
Uhes."  explained  H>llln  Cooper.  "When  you 
lose  the  signal,  clicle  back  In  a  climb  to 
where  you  lost  contact  Then  turn  90*  either 
to  the'  right  or  lei  t  and  drop  down  again 
In  altitude.  When  the  signal  disappears, 
climb  back  up  and  do  It  again.  This  random 
type  of  search  pattern  requires  no  special 
VHF-DF  equipment ,  Just  the  standard  VHP 
receiver." 

Thafs  all  the  bilefing  our  single  search 
crew  had.  The  next  day  It  took  Dixon  and 
Case  an  hour  to  ^Ick  up  the  first  signal 
from  our  beacon  anp  leas  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  more  to  come  ptreaklng  In  over  the  top 
of  us.  During  this  search ,  they  had  covered 
most  of  the  northeiti  half  of  Arizona. 

During  our  brleflhg,  we  outlined  our  "lost 
airplane '  project  as  being  up  to  45* 
off-course.  Sometimes  people  get  way  out 
beyond  that.  So,  w(e  proposed  a  flight  from 
LAS  to  PHX  (Phoenix)  After  the  meeting 
broke  up,  Dana  an<i  I  unfolded  the  sectional 
charts  and  played  ]a  preflight  game  of  cat- 
and-mouse.  First  tee  marked  out  the  on- 
eourse  route  from  LAS  to  PHX.  Then  we 
angled  a  line  45°  to  either  side  of  course. 
Dirty  pool?  Not  really.  If  this  electronic 
rescue  system  would  work,  lefs  really  find 

out. 

-Af  te^  jspnsiderabl  e  doodling,  we  looked  at 
the  tiny  dirt  strip  at  Tuweep,  seven  miles 
north  of  the  Grani  Canyon  and  118  statute 
miles  67  degrees  nbrtheast  of  LAS.  Here  we 
played  a  little  dirty  pool  In  an  effort  to  And 
out  for  sure  whe  her  or  not  this  system 
would  really  work.  Tuweep  Is  39°  north  of 
the  regular  V105  a^-way  to  Phoenix  via  Pres- 
cott,  but  Its  actually  53'  north  of  a  directllne 
course. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  landed  at  Tuweep 
before,  but  It  turned  out  to  be  an  Ideal 
location  for  a  ml«  slng-alrcraft  search.  The 
little  dirt  strip  showed  on  the  sectional 
chart  as  3,400  feet  of  dirt  at  an  elevation  of 
4,675  feet,  deep  In  a  box  canyon  with  7,700- 
foot  Mt.  Emma,  1.840-foot  Mt.  Logan  and 
8.034-foot  Mt.  TnmbuU  ringing  it  to  the 
west.  A  slightly  lo«  er  range  of  unnamed  hills 
obstructed  beacon  signals  to  the  east. 

Having  somethln  ;  less  than  complete  faith 
In  all  "black  boxds."  standard  search  and 
rescue  capabilities  and  the  ever-present  pos- 
sibility of  landing  way  out  In  the  "boon- 
docks" with  a  blcwn  tire,  dead  battery  or 
whatever,  we  penned  a  hasty  description  of 
our  proposed  destination  and  put  It  In  a 
double-sealed  envelope.  Just  in  case  the  dirt 
strip  proved  too  soft  or  eroded,  we  added  an 
alternate  landing  on  one  of  the  Isolated 
dirt  roads  south  or  the  Grand  Canyon  near 
a  ranch  called  PraKler  Well. 

This  double-sealed  "flight  plan"  went  to 
the  PAAs  veteran  Public  Affairs  man  Gene 
Kropf.  who  had  a  liad  cold  and  was  planning 
to  monitor  our  "exercise"  from  a  ground 
station  near  Boulder  City.  I  picked  up  the 
letter,  still  unopened,  much,  much  later  the 
next  afternoon. 

The  next  momUig  we  Eurived  at  Las  Vegas 
International  (K:cCarran),  pre  flighted 
N50215  and  inspected  the  four-pound  Garrett 
Installation  moun  ed  In  the  fin.  Cooper  ex- 
plained that  the  Impact  switch,  set  for  5 
Gs,  would  trigger  the  system  automatically, 
but  that  merely  ir  sertlng  a  dime  in  the  slot 
of  the  beacon  anc  turning  the  head  would 
activate  the  two-caannel  243  mHz  and  121.5 
mHz  emergency  fr  squencies.  For  purposes  of 
this  test,  the  Garett  beacon  was  crystal- 
controlled  to  121.0  mHz  and  242  mHz.  To  ob- 
tain additional  "n  tleage "  from  the  test  pro- 
gram, we  carried  a  small,  portable  "Life  Pak" 
i.see  Pilot.  Nov.  1968)  beacon  set  on  121.6. 
Both  systems  wort  ed  perfectly. 

We  took  off,  heided  out  "on  course"  and 
then  drifted  far  t(i  the  north  over  the  fasci- 
nating, forebodlni  ly  nigged  terrain  east  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  Unless 
you  could  touch  <  iown  safely  on  a  sand  bar 
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In  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  walking  out 
would  be  quite  a  problem. 

The  CAP  Beech  Travel  Air  took  off  from 
the  North  Las  Vegas  Airport  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  we  were  airborne.  This  timing  gave 
us  sufficient  time  to  explore  the  area  around 
Tuweep,  look  at  the  single  narrow  road  lead- 
ing down  toward  the  flight  strip  and  decide 
not  to  try  a  landing  off  the  airport.  There 
wasn't  that  much  reason  to  inject  realism 
into  the  problem. 

We  circled  Tuweep  and  the  Department 
of  Land  Management  building  nearby.  The 
ojjen-topped  hangar  showed  a  Super  Cub  tied 
down  Inside  and  the  wlndsock  waa  right  down 
the  soft  strip.  Shortly  after  we  taxied  back 
and  parked  beside  the  hangar,  we  turned  on 
the  fin-mounted  Garrett  beacon  and  erected 
the  "Life  Pak"  atop  one  corner  of  the  weath- 
erbeaten  hangar.  Soon  veteran  Grand  Canyon 
resident  John  Rlffey  (AOPA  121210)  drove 
up.  He's  lived  In  the  backwoods  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  most  of  his  life  and  learned  to  fly 
because  he  couldn't  see  enough  of  the  cotm- 
try  from  horseback  or  Jeep.  He  looked  over 
our  new  150  with  both  Interest  and  suspicion. 
We  explained  what  we  were  doing  and 
Rlffey  commented,  "You  picked  a  good  spot. 
We  don't  have  many  visitors  here  and  the 
hills  all  around  are  going  to  make  you  hard 
to  find.  However,  we  did  have  a  couple  of  fel- 
lows spend  the  night  two  weeks  ago  when 
they  ran  out  of  daylight." 

Reluctantly,  Rlffey  excused  himself,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  to  drive  to  St.  George, 
Utah. 

After  the  dust  of  the  Rlffeys"  car  had  set- 
tled, we  sat  In  the  sunshine  and  admired  the 
miles  and  miles  of  solitude.  Occasionally, 
we'd  turn  on  the  receiver  In  N50215  and 
monitor  both  frequencies  to  make  sure  that 
both  frequencies  were  on  the  air.  They  were. 
We  counted  the  contrails  of  at  least  30  Jet 
airliners  In  the  next  two  hours,  and  finally 
quit  counting.  Had  any  one  of  these  Jets  been 
carrying  a  single  crystal-controlled  receiver 
tuned  to  the  emergency  frequency,  we  would 
have  been  "found"  under  actual  conditions 
In  minutes. 

After  participating  In  these  search  and 
rescue  exercises.  It  Is  one  reporter's  opinion 
that  the  popularity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  crash  locator  beacon  system  will  never 
approach  Its  full  potential  until  the  air- 
liners. Just  like  commercial  ocean-going  ves- 
sels, are  required  by  the  PCC  to  guard  the 
international  distress  frequency.  (See  Feb. 
1968  Pilot.)  Just  four  high-flying  passenger 
transports  could  monitor  the  entire  conti- 
nental United  States  in  less  than  five  hours. 
Electronic  development  engineers  estimate 
that  an  "idiot  light"  121.5  mHz  emergency 
receiver  would  weight  perhaps  one  pound, 
draw  Just  a  few  watts  of  power  and  cost  con- 
siderably less  than  $1,000  when  manufac- 
tured to  exacting  airline  specifications  In  the 
volume  of  2.500  required  to  equip  the  entire 
domestic  airline  fleet  in  this  country.  Once 
this  "Idiot  light"  came  on,  all  the  airline  crew 
need  do  would  be  to  tune  any  receiver  to 
121.5,  verify  the  signal  and  relay  this  infor- 
mation to  the  nearest  PAA/PSS,  giving  their 
exact  position.  A  second  call  should  be  made 
when  the  signal  was  lost.  These  two  calls 
would  alert  rescue  forces  that  an  emergency 
existed  long  before  a  flight  plan — if  filed — 
was  overdue.  The  airline  report  would  also 
begin  to  locate  the  position  of  the  downed 
beacon.  Additional  reports  from  high-flying 
Jets  would  further  narrow  the  .search  area, 
all  this  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Without  exception,  every  airline  captain 
and  corporate  Jet  pilot  that  I've  asked  about 
this  system  has  commented.  "We  have  too 
much  radio  now.  If  this  receiver  can  be  in- 
stalled with  a  light  so  that  we  don't  have 
to  listen  to  it  all  the  time,  there  should  be 
no  objections." 

However,  managers  of  the  "big  brothers  In 
the  sky"  don't  seem  to  be  Interested  In  help- 
ing   other    blrdmen.   The    powerful    Airline 
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Transport  Association  has  gone  on  record  aa 
oppoeing  the  addition  of  this  simple  life- 
saver  In  the  Jet  cockpit. 

The  ATA  policy,  as  stated  to  FAA  officials 
by  William  B.  Becker,  asslatant  vice  presi- 
dent for  operations.  Is: 

"The  airlines  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  they  can  find  no  Justification  to  alter 
their  position  as  expressed  In  the  ATA  com- 
ments on  FAA  advanced  Notice  68-4.  The  air- 
lines are  still  of  the  opinion  that  because  of 
the  technical  difficulties  Involved  and  the 
extensive  equipment  changes  required.  Im- 
plementation of  new  equipment  to  automati- 
cally monitor  crash  locator  beacons  triggered 
by  general  aviation  aircraft  would  not  be 
Justifiable.  As  always,  the  airlines  stand 
ready,  when  requested  In  a  given  situation, 
to  offer  Good  Samaritan  service  by  monitor- 
ing emergency  frequencies  of  121.5  mHz  and 
to  relay  any  resulting  information  to  appro- 
priate agencies." 

The  basic  emergency  frequency  listening 
watch  Is  firmly  established  at  sea.  Yet  It's 
not  even  off  the  ground  in  aviation. 

Garrett's  approach  to  the  problem  has  been 
a  two-frequency  transmitter  that  broadcasts 
simultaneously  on  both  the  civilian  (121.5) 
and  the  military  (243)  frequency.  Every  mili- 
tary aircraft  radio  delivered  since  World 
War  IT  has  a  built-in  guard  on  243  mHz,  ac- 
cording to  Rollln  Cooper.  When  an  emergency 
signal  Is  on  the  air,  the  distinctive  oscillating 
distress  signal  comes  into  the  pilot's  headset 
regardless  of  what  frequency  he  Is  monitoring 
at  the  time. 

Back  at  Tuweep,  we  looked  at  our  watches 
and  relaxed  In  the  sun.  The  silence  was  so 
loud  it  was  noticeable. 

As  the  moments  ticked  by.  Dana  and  I 
discussed  "what  If  .  .  ."  We  decided  that 
we'd  Inspect  John  Rlffey's  house  and  spend 
the  night  there.  If  necessary.  After  all,  there 
was  no  reason  to  louse  up  a  good  search 
exercise.  And.  if  we  weren't  found  that  day, 
our  "Insurance  letter"  would  bring  someone 
over  the  following  day.  However,  this  was 
our  first  exposure  to  the  pvotentlal  of  a  locator 
beacon  and  we  were  understandably  skepti- 
cal. But  as  it  turned  out.  all  this  really  wasn't 
necessary. 

After  we'd  been  on  the  ground  for  two 
hours  and  45  minutes,  we  heard  the  reassur- 
ing roar  of  the  CAP  Travel  Air  and  the  ship 
streaked  In  at  low  altitude  from  over  the 
Grand  Canyon.  There  was  no  question  about 
It.  we'd  been  tracked  down  by  electronics, 
not  "eye-balled." 

"N-215,  we  have  you  In  sight,"  was  L.  K. 
Dixon's  call  as  he  circled  overhead.  Actually, 
the  CAP  pilot  sounded  tired.  He  should  have 
been!  In  his  2'/2-tiour  hlgh-altltude  search, 
he  had  covered  virtually  all  of  Northern 
Arizona  and  the  fringes  of  thre*  other  ad- 
joining states. 

During  debriefing,  search  pilot  Dixon  com- 
mented. "Even  though  we  had  been  some- 
what misled  by  the  pilots  of  the  'lost'  air- 
plane, we  picked  up  an  initial  signal  after 
an  hour  of  flylns;  at  10,000  feet.  This  signal 
lasted  only  a  few  seconds  and  we  back- 
tracked to  pick  It  up  again.  It  took  us  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  finally  find  the  Cessna, 
using  nothing  but  standard  VHF  receivers. 
We  would  have  found  the  ship  somewhat 
sooner  if  we  had  made  our  initial  track  to 
the  south  of  the  proposed  course  where  a 
number  of  good  landing  spots  were  available 
down  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  Arizona,  the 
Big  Sandy  River  or  Chlno  Creek." 

A  certain  VHP  "bounce"  from  the  beacon's 
signal  off  the  walls  of  the  hills  surrounding 
Tuweep  nearly  doubled  the  time  It  would 
have  taken  normally  to  pinpoint  the  ship. 
Dixon  flew  a  box  pattern  twice  around  our 
Immediate  area  before  coming  in  from  the 
open  end  of  the  narrow  dead-end  canyon. 
However,  the  fact  that  one  search  airplane, 
using  only  regulation  communications 
equipment,  was  able  to  find  us  at  all,  and 
particularly  In  2'/4  hours,  was  most  Impres- 
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slve.  The  locator  b«aoon  sy>t«m  works — but 

good!  Actually,  both  the  Garrett  and  the 
smaller  "Life  Pak"  gave  clear,  easily  Identifl- 
able  llne-of -sight  signals.  We  could  have  been 
located  In  any  kind  of  flyable  weather. 

Monitoring  this  exercise  was  one  of  the 
PAA's  80  DC-3'8  that  fly  regularly  on  the  air- 
ways to  monitor  the  accuracy  of  all  nav/alds. 
Each  of  these  aircraft  had  a  VHF  signal  meter 
and  all  will  be  equipped  with  VHP-DP  equip- 
ment by  mid-summer,  eliminating  the  time- 
consuming  trlal-and-error  system  now  used 
as  standard  equipment. 

The  FAA'b  sensitive  electronic  equipment 
picked  up  our  signals  from  16,500  feet,  miles 
away  near  Kingman.  Ariz.  However,  the 
FAA's  function  on  this  particular  exercise 
was  to  monitor  the  signal,  not  to  "bird  dog" 
the  search  airplane  to  our  location.  On  a  dif- 
ferent test  two  days  later,  the  FAA's  N-14 
demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  airborne  VHP- 
DP  equipment  and  found  us  again  in  Just  17 
minutes. 

The  second  get-lost  flight  was  an  even 
more  unpredictable  problem.  This  time  the 
copilot  was  my  wife,  Ruth,  and  the  problem 
was  to  take  off  from  LAS  and  fly  "anywhere." 
There  was  no  announced  destination.  Just 
"get  lost,"  and  let  the  FAA's  airborne  DP 
equipment  find  us. 

Just  to  be  sneaky,  and  because  we'd  had 
a  good  look  at  the  route  two  days  earlier,  we 
took  the  Cessna  back  along  the  same  course 
toward  Tuweep.  Our  flight  was  to  the  2,600- 
foot-long  dirt  strip  at  Pierce  Ferry  that  sits 
atop  a  2,941-foot  mesa  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  64  statute  miles  east  of  LAS. 
From  the  time  we  landed,  taxied  into  the 
shade  of  the  one  Joshua  tree  near  the  air- 
port and  turned  the  two  beacons  on,  it  was 
Just  17  minutes  until  FAA  Pilot  L.C.  Whal- 
lon  wheeled  in  over  the  canyon.  The  DC-3 
had  been  circling  over  LAS  at  10,000  feet 
when  the  beacons  came  on  the  air. 

In  our  continuing  effort  to  be  sneaky, 
we'd  taken  along  a  surplus  camouflage  cloth 
to  cover  part  of  the  aUplane.  Actually,  this 
cloth  covering  was  purely  "window  dressing" 
since  the  electronic  signal  from  either  bea- 
con was  all  that  the  "Gooney  Bird"  needed 
to  track  iirectly  to  us. 

We  had  planned  something  entirely  new 
on  this  flight:  an  air-to-air  intercept.  As  far 
as  our  crew  could  find  out,  this  was  the  first 
time  such  an  exercise  had  been  attempted 
with  a  civilian  beacon.  N-14  was  scheduled 
to  go  out  oc  a  random  course  while  we  took 
off  from  Pierce  Ferry.  The  "Life  Pak"  was 
placed  Inside  the  cockpit  of  the  150  with 
Its  antenna  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible  be- 
tween the  front  seats. 

Once  we  were  airborne,  N-14  headed  south 
and  we  headed  north.  Still  being  sneaky,  we 
flew  behind  a  couple  of  bills  before  climbing 
to  8,000  feet.  Just  to  give  the  search  plane 
an  Intermittent  signal.  With  the  beacons  on 
In  flight,  we  found  out  one  thing  very 
promptly.  It's  almost  impossible  to  read 
radio  calls  In  the  cockpit  because  of  the 
"bleed  off"  from  the  beacons  back  to  the 
aircraft's  receiver.  It's  logical,  because  the 
aircraft  receiver  was  almost  sitting  atop  two 
transmitting  beacons. 

On  any  actual  VHP/DP  air-to-air  Inter- 
cept using  a  beacon  signal,  pilots  of  the 
search  airplane  will  have  to  assume  that 
the  "lost  pilot"  isn't  going  to  be  able  to  hear 
Instructlona  very  well  because  of  the  dis- 
tinctive, irritating  signal.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  in  the  air,  there  were  two  160  pilots 
with  headaches  and  Jumpy  nerves. 

However,  the  alr-to-alr  Intercept  was  com- 
pletely successful.  N-14  tracked  us  down 
quickly  and  slowly  pulled  up  alongside.  Did 
you  ever  try  to  fly  formation  between  a  DC- 
3  and  a  Cessna  150?  Most  interesting!  FAA 
pilot  Whallon  eased  in  off  our  right  wing 
with  his  gear  down  and  half  flaps.  We  had 
a  solid  90  m.p.h.  Indicated  at  8,000  feet  and 
still  had  a  little  power  reserve. 

An  understandable  confusion  probably  ex- 
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ists  in  most  pilots'  minds,  including  this  re- 
porter's, regarding  the  great  difference  in 
cost  of  various  locator  beacons.  You  can 
purchase  131.5  and  243  beacons  the  size  of 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  from  $60.96  upward. 
The  "Life  Pak"  that  we  carried  retails  for 
$219.  Garrett's  basic  two-channel  system  Is 
$486  Including  dual  antennas.  Installation 
and  battery  options  can  run  this  total  from 
$540  to  as  much  as  $800. 

The  great  variation  In  cost,  according  to 
electronic  engineers,  depends  upon  the  type 
and  capacity  of  batteries  used. 

Operating  in  the  relatively  warm  tempera- 
tures near  the  Grand  Canyon,  FAA  Elec- 
tronic Engineer  Harman  reported  a  clear 
signal  from  the  tiny  "Life  Pak"  with  its  .225 
of  a  watt  power  output  at  a  distance  of  86 
miles. 

So,  you  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice. 

Following  our  LAS  exercise,  the  beacon 
and  fin  were  removed  from  N50215.  As  the 
first  winter  snows  collected  on  the  Klamath 
Mountains  along  the  California-Oregon 
border,  this  same  beacon  was  "planted"  on 
the  ground  within  three  miles  of  the  tragic 
Olen  crash.  Two  FAA  DC-3's  were  able  to 
pinpoint  the  beacon  above  a  solid  overcast 
m  7  and  15  minutes  with  a-group  of  press 
representatives  aboard. 

The  following  day  the  beacon  was  relocated 
slightly  and  a  regular  CAP  search  mission 
was  flown  by  five  planes  of  the  San  Jose 
squadron.  The  briefing  assumed  an  aircraft 
departing  from  Medford,  Ore.,  southbound 
and  last  reported  over  the  Fort  Jones  VOR. 
The  three  fastest  aircraft  were  sent  to  Port 
Jones  and  made  a  parallel  sweep  20  miles 
apart  south  along  the  airway.  The  two  slower 
aircraft  were  sent  south  to  search  the  flat 
country  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Again  the  weather  was  broken  to  overcast 
and  the  beacon  was  "planted"  In  a  box 
canyon  23  statute  miles  on  the  277°  radial 
from  the  Redding  VOR.  This  was  again  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Olen  crash. 
All  three  aircraft  searching  from  the  north 
identified  the  beacon  and  located  the  area 
within  four  miles;  one  from  ah  on-top  "fix" 
and  the  other  two  visually  within  a  mile 
while  fiylng  beneath  the  weather  and  circling 
around  the  snow-capped  ridges.  Both  air- 
craft flying  north  heard  the  signal  and  one 
of  these  was  able  to  establish  a  definite  "fix" 
in  the  area.  None  of  the  CAP  aircraft  was 
equipped  with  VHP-DP  equipment.  Orienta- 
tion was  similar  to  the  exercise  flown  In 
LAS  once  the  highest  signal  strength  of  the 
beacon  was  identified.  During  this  exercise, 
the  beacon  was  turned  on  for  2V4  hours. 

The  FAA's  VHF-DP-equlpped  N-10  was 
in  the  air  when  the  beacons  were  first  turned 
on,  and  orbited  the  site  atop  the  overcast 
within  ten  minutes. 

As  both  an  airborne  and  groundbound 
"guinea  pig"  for  locator  beacons,  take  It 
from  this  reporter  that  the  system  works — 
and  well!  In  these  days  of  electronic  tech- 
nology. It  Is  something  more  than  archaic 
to  have  to  blunder  around  with  a  team  of 
from  five  to  50  airplanes  that  frequently 
find  the  downed  aircraft — if  at  all— after 
It's  too  late  to  do  any  good.  In  a  recent  12- 
month  period,  reports  show  that  search  was 
Initiated  for  254  downed  aircraft  carrying 
801  people.  Fifty-eight  of  these  people  were 
never  located  and  six  people  lost  their  Uvea 
in  search  effort. 

Add  the  one,  simple.  Inexpensive  Ingre- 
dient of  121.5  distress  watch  receivers  In 
all  high-flying  turbine  aircraft  and  it  sud- 
denly becomes  practical  for  those  of  us  who 
fly  "little  airplanes"  to  purchase  some  sort 
of  an  emergency  beacon. 

Carry  the  system  a  logical  step  farther. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  this  listening  watch 
system  couldnt  be  carried  on  to  interna- 
tional Jet  carriers?  Then  we'd  have  world- 
wide  rescue — not   Just   search    and    rescue. 
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SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS.,  MARCHING 
BAND  LAUDED  FOR  PERFORM- 
ANCE IN  INAUGURAL  PARADE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  High  Schcx)l  band  rep- 
resented the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  inaugural  parade  through 
downtown  Washington  this  week.  Known 
as  the  Marching  Tigers,  the  121-member 
band  performed  with  remarkable  flair 
and  precision.  National  television  cor- 
respondents reviewing  the  inaugural 
parade  cited  the  South  Hadley  band's 
striking  performance.  Established  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  a  mere  handful  of 
young  musicians,  the  Marching  Tigers 
has  since  become  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  amateur  musical  groups.  I 
know  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  band  for 
its  performance  Monday. 

The  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Transcript-Tele- 
gram this  week  published  two  articles  on 
the  band's  trip  to  Washington  and  its 
participation  in  the  parade: 
South  Hadley  School  Band's  Pertormance 
Is  Praised 

The  South  Hadley  High  School  'March- 
ing Tigers"  band  arrived  home  yesterday 
noon,  after  a  nation-wide  television  debut  in 
Monday's  Presidential   Inauguration  Parade. 

The  band's  121  members  and  six  chaperonea 
started  out  from  Washington,  D.C.  at  5  a.m. 
this  morning,  traveling  In  a  three-bus  cara- 
van. According  to  William  Cox,  Peter  Pan  Bus 
Lines  dispatcher,  the  band  changed  its  de- 
parture schedule  from  midnight  to  5  a.m.  to 
allow  for  sight-seeing  and  rest. 

A  bus-load  of  the  band  members'  parents 
arrived  back  In  South  Hadley  at  4:30  a.m. 
today. 

David  W.  Lewis,  aaslstant  principal  of  South 
Hadley  High  School,  today  praised  the  band's 
performance  as  "excellent."  He  noted  that 
the  Nlxons,  whose  daughter  Julie  has  visited 
the  high  school,  flashed  vnie  smiles  as  the 
Commonwealth's  official  band  passed  in  re- 
view. 

Sporting  their  colorful  uniforms  and  led 
by  four  young  ladles  carrying  the  South  Had- 
ley High  School  banner,  the  Tiger  Marching 
Hundred  marched  past  the  Presidential  re- 
viewing stand  shortly  before  4  pjn. 

Area  television  viewers  heard  the  com- 
mentator's remark  about  the  band's  growth 
and  progress  in  recent  years. 

Aast.  Principal  Lewis  said  the  band's  ap- 
pearance ■was  "quite  impressive."  He  said 
parents  and  friends  of  the  band  would  greet 
the  young  musicians  upon  their  return  to 
the  high  school  today. 

Classes  at  South  Hadley  High  School  were 
let  out  at  noon  Monday  to  allow  students  to 
watch  the  Tiger  Marching  Hundred  on  televi- 
sion. The  band  members  were  excused  from 
classes  today,  pending  recovery  from  an  ex- 
hausting but  rewarding  adventure. 


SotrFH  Hadley  Band  Represents  Massachu- 
setts IN  Parade 
(By  Jo  An  Sanborn) 
Washington,  DC. — It  was  cold  and  blus- 
tery along  the  Inaugural  Parade  Route  in 
the  OapitiU  today  as  121  band  members  from 
the    South    Hadiey    High    School    Marching 
Tigers  moved  Into  their  assembly  point  at 
1:05  In  the  Capitol  area.  Yesterday  at  noon 
the  band,  plus  six  chaperones  left  the  school 
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grounds  by  bua  ana  arrived  In  Alexandria, 
Va..  at  8:40  p.m.  Th«y  are  pictured  here.  Just 
prior  to  leaving  for  Washington  as  they  re- 
ceive final  Instructions  from  South  Hadley 
band  director  Rogeij  W.  Farnsworth. 

Five  students,  wh^  were  bus  sick  were  re- 
covered today  and  t^ie  full  complement  will 
march  In  the  Parad#  which  began  at  2.  The 
South  Hadley  conU^gent  was  In  the  eighth 
division  about  the  middle  of  the  parade.  The 
bandsmen  reported  to  Boiling  Air  Force  this 
morning  and  were  army  bused  from  there  to 
the  parade  staging  a|-ea.  Earlier  this  morning 
the  group  went  to  Ai'Ungton  Cemetery  to  see 
the  grave  of  the  I^te  President  Kennedy. 
They  were  due  to  :leave  Alexandria  about 
midnight  tonight.  Sightseeing  tours  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  group  after  the  parade.  Wil- 
liam Bernstein,  a  South  Hadley  student  pho- 
tographer for  the  school  newspaper,  the 
Spotlight,  had  clearance  to  Uke  pictures  of 
the  band  as  It  paraded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T\  also  include  in  the 
Record  copies  of  three  letters  outlining 
the  band's  history  of  accomplishments 
and  its  selection  las  the  Massachusetts 
representative  in  ithe  inaugural  parade. 
Town  of  South  Hadlxt, 

OFficx  of  Selectmen, 
South  Hadley,  Aftw*.,  December  12, 1968. 
Hon.  EdVvard  P.  Boijjnd, 
House  dTRepresentckives, 
WasMngton,  B.C. 

Dea«  Eddix  :  We  hive  contacted  Mr.  Donald 
Lynch,  Head  Co-or^lnator  lor  the  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Paaade,  at  the  Governors 
Office  and  asked  hlin  to  consider  the  South 
Hadley  High  SchoolJTlger  Marching  Hundred 
when  planning  his  Program. 

Listed  below  arf  some  of  the  band's 
achievements:  ] 

First  place  in  th^  March  1968  Holyoke  St. 
Patrick's  Day  P«r»4*  ^or  outstanding  band. 

First  prize  agal4st  thirteen  (13)  other 
bands  In  New  England  Pall  Foliage  Festival 
held  In  North  AdaiO,  October  6,  1968. 

Bronze  Trophy,  third  place — competed 
against  ten  (10)  championship  bands  In 
Eastern  United  States  who  were  asked  to  per- 
form, i 

Performed  at  haii  time  at  Boston  Patriot's 
football  game  on  national  T.V. 

Band  received  highest  possible  rating  at 
Music  Festival  In  TMay,  hosted  In  South 
Hadley. 

We  would   appreciate  your   assistance   In 
recommending  thali  the  South  Hadley  band 
be  a  participant  Inlthe  parade. 
Very  truly  yofirs, 

ALAN  K.  Root, 
Chairvuin,  Board  of  Selectmen. 

The  1969  PresWJENTIal  Inaugutial 
CoMMrrxEx.  Commonwealth  or 

MASSACHUSETt^. 

Boston,  Hass.,  December  18, 1968. 

Hon.  EDWAKB  P.  BOLfND. 

House  of  Representktives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  CoNGBXSSMiN  BoLAND :  Thls  Is  to  In- 
form you  that  the  ^uth  Hadley  High  School 
Band  has  been  choten  by  the  Massachusetts 
Inaugural  Commltiee  to  represent  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  in  the  lf69  Inaugural  Parade. 
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South      Hadlet      High      School 

Makchino  and  Concert  Bands, 
South  Hadley,  Mass..  December  18, 1968. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sw:  As  you  already  know,  the  South 
Hadley  Tiger  Marching  Hundred  has  been 
named  Massachusetts'  representatives  to  the 
Presidential  Inaugural  Parade.  We  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  you  for  your 
help  In  obtaining  a  part  In  the  Parade  as  the 
official   band  to  represent  Massachusetts. 

Our  performance  on  January  30,  1969  will 
show  you  how  thankful"  we  are  for  yotir  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roger  W.  Farnsworth. 


The  Executive  Co 
qualified  bands  fr 


Qlttee  considered  many 
^ . throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth before  Imaklng  a  final  decision. 
Heartiest  congratuHations  are  due  to  the  stu- 
dents of  South  Haldley  High  School  as  well 
as  the  very  Interesled  members  of  the  South 
Hadley  Comnaunltyi 

Your  Interest  In  kehalf  of  the  Tiger  March- 
ing Hvindred  Banl  Is  appreciated  by  the 
Executive  Commltt  se. 


Sincerely, 


iXCHARO  P.  MnJANO, 

Executive  Director. 


STANLEY  DILLER  TO  BE  HONORED 
AT  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  DIN- 
NER 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evening,  January  26,  1969,  the  Samuel  A. 
Fryer  Yavneh  Hebrew  Academy  of  Los 
Angeles  will  hold  its  achievement  award 
dinner  to  honor  Stanley  Diller,  who  has 
been  its  dedicated  president  since  1962. 
Yavneh  is  a  full  day  school  with  facili- 
ties for  1,000,  which  offers  religious 
and  secular  studies  to  elementary 
school  students.  Mr.  Diller  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  for  his  crucial  role  in 
raising  the  necessary  fimds  for  the  con- 
struction of  Yavneh's  attractive  new 
school  building. 

Diller.  who  is  the  owner  of  Diller  Floor 
Covering  Co.  and  the  Stanley  DiUer  En- 
terprises, has  been  In  the  United  States 
since  1947.  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  held 
for  several  years  in  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp. 

Diller  is  a  board  member  of  Shaarei 
Tefilah  Congregation;  Sabras  Bond  Com- 
mittee; Sportsmen's  Club  of  the  City  of 
Hope;  American  Jewish  Committee; 
Torath  Emeth  Academy;  Yeshiva  of 
Lakewood.  N.J.;  B'nai  Yitzchok  Congre- 
gation of  New  York,  and  Rambam  Torah 
Institute.  He  is  treasurer  of  College 
Yeshiva  of  Trzebin,  Jerusalem,  and  Con- 
gregation Mogen  Abraham.  He  was 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1967  by 
the  Young  Israel  of  Los  Angeles.  He  and 
his  wife  Dorothy,  who  has  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  him  in  his  many  commu- 
nity-related activities,  are  the  parents 
of  four  children:  Arthur.  Michael,  Sheryl 
and  Brigette. 

Also,  I  wish  to  commend  the  follow- 
ing four  outstanding  community  leaders 
who  are  the  cochairmen  of  this  event: 

Mark  Boyar.  builder  and  developer  of 
the  city  of  Lakewood,  Calif.,  and  past 
chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund,  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Brown  to  the  positions  of  parks  com- 
missioner and  director  of  the  rapid  tran- 
sit district  here  in  Los  Angeles.  He  has 
throughout  his  professional  life  devoted 
himself  tirelessly  to  iiis  community  and 
to  California. 
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Nathan  Shapell,  housing  development 
genius  and  community  leader,  hailed  for 
his  role  in  the  construction  at  Temple 
Beth  Am — of  which  he  is  a  past  presi- 
dent— of  the  Memorial  Wall  in  memory 
of  the  6  million  Jewish  martyrs. 

Stanley  Black,  leading  west  coast  de- 
veloper of  office  buildings;  president  of 
the  Westwood  Shrine  Club— the  youngest 
in  its  liistory— active  in  many  chari- 
table activities,  including  Vista  Del  Mar, 
City  of  Hope,  Los  Angeles  Home  for  the 
Aged,  and  United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund. 

Eliot  B.  Feldman.  prominent  attorney 
and  civic  leader. 

I  should  like  also  to  congratulate  the 
academy's  deans.  Rabbi  Osher  Zilber- 
steln  and  Rabbi  William  Spigelman,  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  students  and 
the  community. 

Yavneh's  executive  board  includes 
Abraham  Spiegel.  Jack  Nagel.  Sanford 
Deutsch,  Leo  Presser.  and  Prank  Horny. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston.  District  At- 
torney Evelle  Younger.  Mayor  Sam  Yorty, 
and  myself  are  among  the  honorary  co- 
chairmen  of  the  dinner. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  1863 
POLISH  INSURRECTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  a  historic  date  of  special 
significance  to  our  great  body  of  Polish- 
Americans  who  yesterday  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  1863  PoUsh  Insur- 
rection. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  was  sadly 
divided  and  engaged  in  a  war  pitting 
brother  against  brother  and  State  against 
State  to  eradicate  slavery,  youthful 
Polish  patriots  fought  valiantly  month 
after  month  to  manifest  opposition  to 
the  untenable  educational  and  political 
reforms  ordered  by  the  all-powerlul  Czar 
Alexander  n  upon  the  people  of  Poland. 

These  young  insurrectionists  employed 
guerrilla  warfare  tactics  from  hideouts 
established  throughout  the  country. 
Their  persistence  and  their  bravery  suc- 
ceeded in  the  establishment  of  a  secret 
national  government  in  Warsaw.  But 
when  the  czar  decided  to  employ  his 
mighty  military  establishment  to  eradi- 
cate those  in  opposition  to  his  rule,  he 
easily  crushed  the  movement  and  insti- 
tuted a  reign  of  terror  and  repression. 
Poland  was  made  a  vassal  province  under 
Russian  rule. 

January  22.  Mr.  Chairman,  should  re- 
mind all  Americans  that  in  spite  of  ad- 
versity, in  spite  of  generation  after 
generation  of  oppressive  domination  by 
Russian  czars  and  Russian  Reds  the 
people  of  Poland  still  covet  freedom  and 
the  precious  rights  involved  in  self- 
determination. 

This  anniversary  should  remind  us  too 
of  the  importance  of  the  upsurge  of  a 
proud  people's  demands  for  independ- 
ence which  has  been  manifested  in 
Poland  in  recent  months.  Because  of  our 
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deep  bonds  of  friendship  and  kinship 
with  the  people  of  Poland  we  should  ex- 
tend the  maximum  of  material  and  moral 
support  for  their  efforts  to  throw  oft  the 
shackles  of  enforced  servitude  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  puppet  slave  mas- 
ters installed  over  them  by  the  Kremlin. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  share  in  the  ob- 
servance of  this  historic  date  with  our 
fine  Polish-American  organizations.  May 
their  relatives  and  friends  In  Poland  be 
made  aware  of  the  depth  of  our  affection 
and  real  concern  for  them. 


RESOLUTIONS  FROM  THE  SENATE 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  present 
resolutions  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  order  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  discriminatory  allocation 
of  barrels  of  imported  No.  2  fuel  oil  to 
New  England  and  to  establish  an  oil 
refinei-y  at  Machiasport,  Maine,  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  spoken  in  behalf 
of  this  pro.lect  many  times.  We  have 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  and  before  Senator  McIntyre's 
committee.  This  project  is  greatly  needed 
and  entirely  justified.  The  New  England 
region  has  had  critical  and  dangerous 
shortages  of  home  fuel  oil.  We  can  not 
allow  this  to  continue.  The  Machiasport 
project  would  solve  not  only  this  great 
problem,  but  would  contribute  to  the 
local,  regional,  and  national  good. 

It  is  such  an  excellent  project  that  my 
surprise  was  as  great  as  my  dismay  that 
it  was  not  approved  immediately. 

I  now  submit  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  hope  that  they  are  effective 
for  gaining  approval  of  the  Machiasport 
project : 

Massachusetts  Senate  RESOLtmoN 
Resolution  urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  order  an  Immediate  increase  In 
the  discriminatory  allocation  of  barrels  of 
Imported  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  New  England 
and  to  establish  an  oil  refinery  at  Machias- 
port, Maine 

Whereas  the  consumers  of  home  heating 
oil  In  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  New  England  states,  have  been 
discriminated  against  for  the  past  decade 
because  of  stringent  quotas  relating  to  the 
imports  of  No.  2  fuel  oil;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  Massachusetts 
Consumers'  CouncU  the  consumers  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  overcharged  forty- two  million 
dollars  annually  because  of  the  Imposition  of 
such  quotas  under  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration; and 

Whereas  said  Consumers'  Council  and  the 
.Vew  England  Council  consistently  presented 
the  facts  of  such  discriminatory  policies  be- 
fore the  appropriate  federal  bodies;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  decision  to 
rescind  the  executive  order  establishing  such 
quotas;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  has  reportedly  Indicated  a  willingness 
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to  recommend  an  allocation  of  30,000  barrels 
a  day  of  Imported  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  New  Eng- 
land; and' 

Whereas  the  proposed  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
In  Portland,  Maine  could  help  to  correct  the 
Inequities  occasioned  by  the  No.  2  fuel  oil 
quota  discrimination,  by  allowing  an  addi- 
tional allocation  of  90.000  to  101.000  barrels 
of  No.  2  Imported  fuel  oil;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  an  oil  refinery  as  Machiasport,  Maine 
would  relieve  the  shortage  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
for  the  consumers  of  heating  oil  in  the 
Commonwealth  In  peak  heating  seasons  and 
retard  price  Increases  of  this  necessity  of  life; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  President  Johnson  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  Implement  forthwith 
the  Udall  recommendations  relative  to  the 
allocation  of  Imported  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  New 
England;  And  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
supports  the  efforts  of  Senator  Kennedy  and 
other  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  gain  approval  of  the 
application  by  the  Maine  Port  Authority  to 
establish,  operate  and  maintain  a  general- 
purpose  foreign  trade  zone  In  Portland, 
Maine  and  a  subzone  for  the  purpose  of  oil 
refining  In  Machlasp>ort,  Maine;  And  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  January  15.  1969. 

Norman  L.  Phxieon', 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON.  JUDGE  AND 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  learned  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  our  former  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
J.  Frank  Wilson,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1968. 

Frank  Wilson  served  as  a  Member  of 
the  Texas  delegation  in  the  Congress 
from  1947  through  1955  with  distinction. 
He  was  a  fine  Member  and  had  a  rare 
sense  of  humor  that  touched  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  ac- 
tually a  constituent  of  mine,  having  been 
born  in  Corsicana,  Tex.,  and  educated 
in  the  public  school  system  there.  He 
attended  several  military  schools  in 
Texas  and  graduated  from  Baylor  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1923.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  that  same  year  and  en- 
gaged in  law  practice  in  Dallas.  He  had 
a  long  tenure  of  public  service  having 
been  chairman  of  the  Dallas  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  from 
1942  to  1945,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  1936  and  was  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  Criminal  District  Court 
of  Texas  in  1943  and  1944.  He  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  80th  to  the 
83d  Congress  from  which  he  resigned 
to  accept  a  judgeship  on  the  Criminal 
District  Court  No.  1  of  Dallas. 
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His  presence  in  the  legal  community 
of  Dallas  will  be  sorely  missed  as  was 
his  presence  here  in  the  Congress  when 
he  departed.  He  was  truly  a  public  serv- 
ant and  will  be  well  remembered  by  his 
many  Iriends. 


CONFIDENT  DETROIT  PUTTING  ITS 
MONEY  ON  THE  MINICAB 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
may  recall  that,  on  August  19  and  26. 
1965,  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  copies  of  letters  I  had  exchanged 
with  the  four  leading  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  The  letters  dealt 
with  my  proposal  that  the  American 
automobile  industry  challenge  the  pre- 
dominance of  European  manufacturers 
in  |,he  production  of  subcompact  cars, 
which  were  capturing  a  substantial — and 
growing — segment  of  the  U.S.  market.  I 
had  suggested  at  that  time  that  such 
action  by  the  American  industry  could 
have  several  significant  benefits  for  our 
country;  lessening  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments drain  caused  by  purchase  of  Euro.- 
pean-made  automobiles;  creating  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities  in  the 
United  States:  and  helping  to  ease  high- 
way congestion  and  urban  traflBc  jams 
by  progressively  reducing  the  average 
size  of  American  cars. 

Replies  from  the  American  automobile 
industry,  however,  laid  such  stress  on 
the  obstacles  to  production  of  subcom- 
pact cars  that  I  was  led  to  fear  for  the 
competitive  spirit  traditionally  displayed 
by  American  business.  Market  potential 
was  InsuflScient,  we  were  told ;  Americans 
were  looking  for  less  austere  transporta- 
tion; costs  of  tooling  up  for  a  subcom- 
pact would  be  quite  prohibitive;  and  the 
combination  of  American  compacts  and 
subcompacts  manufactured  by  American 
subsidiaries  abroad  were  presented  as  an 
adequate  response  to  existing  demand. 
Thus,  no  new  initiatives  were  foreseen 
in  this  field.  The  competitive  spirit,  if  not 
moribimd.  was  certainly  flagging. 

It  is  with  this  background  in  mind 
that  I  will  greet  with  special  pleasure  the 
appearance  in  April  of  the  first  Maver- 
ick. Ford  Motor  Co's  initial  entry  in  the 
subcompact  sweepstakes,  as  I  will  greet 
with  similar  delight  the  subsequent  de- 
buts of  its  competitors.  For  these  new 
models  represent  the  realization  of  the 
suggestions  which  I  put  forth  three  and 
a  half  years  ago,  with  their  promise  of 
benefits  for  all  Americans,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  welcome  reassurance 
that  the  competitive  spirit  of  American 
industry  has  regained  its  normal  vigor. 

I  insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a 
recent  New  York  Times  article  describ- 
ing the  new  cars : 

Conftoent  DETRorr  PurrtNC  Its  Monet  on 

the  Minicab 

(By  Jerry  M.  Flint) 

DETKorr. — Will  car  sales  go  up  or  down? 

What  will  Senate  Investigators  and  Ralph 
Nader  uncover  next? 
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win  Bunkle  socl^  It  to  Ed? 

These  are  some  of  Detroit's  questions  for 
1»«9.  But  perhape  the  biggest  question — 
regarding  the  tlmiiig  and  scope  of  the  auto- 
mobile Indxistry's  response  to  competition 
from  abrockd  and  climbing  costs  at  home — Is 
answered. 

The  small-car  resolution  begins  officially  In 
April  when  the  Pof'd  Motor  Company  shows 
Its  new  BCaverlctc,  a  sleek  two-door  vehicle 
that  Is  a  few  Incljes  shorter  than  the  tra- 
ditional compact  <ar,  using  Pord's  smallest 
slx-cyllnder  englni  In  the  fall  the  Ameri- 
can Motors  Corporitlon  will  show  Its  smaller 
car,  also  several  (nches  shorter  than  the 
compacts. 

ECONO    STAGS 

The  second  stag*  of  the  revolution  arrives 
In  the  summer  olJ  1970.  when  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  brings  out  Its  tinier  XP- 
887  with  a  new  foui-cyllnder  engine. 

Ford  Is  developiiig  a  second  small  car,  rear- 
englned.  to  match  jthe  O.M.  Mlnlmodel. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  Is  worldng  to 
adapt  Its  French  4nd  English  small-car  de- 
signs for  Amerlcin  production.  American 
Motors  Is  developtiig  a  luxury  small  car  three 
and  a  half  feet  hlgt). 

These  small  Emci  mlnlcars  are  more  than 
new  models  aimed  at  pleasing  the  whims 
of  buyers.  They  a^  more  than  vehicles  de- 
signed to  win  bacU  sales  from  the  foreigners. 
They  embody  the  |  pride  of  Detroit's  execu- 
tives. lEelr  belief  Ithat  they  can  outdeslgn 
and  outproduce  anVone  In  the  world. 

They  are  gambl  ng  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  th'lr  stylists,  engineers  and 
technology  can  le&d  the  high-wage,  high- 
profit  American  uuto  Industry  to  victory 
over  low- wage.  Idw-proflt  foreign  compe- 
tition 

If  Detroit  loses,  the  automobile  Industry 
could  go  the  way  of  textiles,  depending  on 
Government  production  for  survival,  but 
there  Is  a  scent  of  success  In  Detroit. 

"Why  not  wait  for  a  Maverick?"  a  Ford 
executive  advised  a  friend. 

The  friend  did  not  buy  the  Japanese  im- 
port and  is  waiting 
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Chrysler  says  that  1969  will  match  last 
year's  record. 

SALES  INTXATED 

"Everything  still  looks  strong,  there's  no 
sign  of  any  letdown,"  said  Virgil  Boyd,  the 
company's  president. 

But  if  the  new  Ford  and  American  Motors 
small  cars  can  chop  several  hundred  thou- 
sand sales  from  the  import  total  and  slide 
them  to  the  American  side,  the  Indtistry 
could  match  or  improve  on  1968. 

Why  do  most  auto  executives  expect  a 
slowup  this  year? 

One  reason  is  merely  a  feeling  that  the 
boom  "can't  go  on,"  plus  their  experience 
showing  that  record  years  are  often  followed 
by  declines. 

Also.  General  Motors  flgrures  that  1968 
sales  were  inflated  by  about  200.000  cars, 
which  would  have  come  in  1967  but  for 
strikes.  Thus,  the  company  says,  Its  estimate 
for  1969  is  still  in  line  with  Its  projections 
for  steady  growth. 

In  addition,  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
is  expected  to  slow,  with  personal  Income 
and  employment  gains  slackening  because 
of  titter  credit,  the  Government's  spyend- 
ing  lid  and  the  effects  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge, fjarticularly  in  the  second  quarter, 
when  1968  tax  bills  come  due. 

However,  auto  ofllclals  concede  that  they 
are  still  puzzled  by  the  size  of  the  1967  boom, 
which  not  even  Ford,  the  most  bullish,  pre- 
dicted. 

"I  Just  dldnt  believe  the  third  quarter," 
said  one  Big  Three  analyst  who  had  told 
his  car  divisions  that  a  slowdown  was  com- 
ing. "I  haven't  gone  back  to  them." 

The  boom  is  credited  now  to  faster-than- 
expected  economic  growth,  plus  sharp  price 
cutting  by  dealers  in  the  summer. 

The  possibilities  for  a  strong  showing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  half  of  1969,  are  bolstered 
by  expectations  that  the  Government's 
spending  Ud  will  be  lifted,  along  with  the 
possibilities  of  peace. 

"With  a  combination  of  favorable  develop- 
ments, including  a  ceasefire  in  Vietnam,  ac- 
companied by  some  demobilization  of  the 
military  forces,  sales  for  the  year  could  go 
above  9.6  million  units,"  Lynn  A.  Townsend, 
Chrysler's  chairman,  said. 

Some  analysts  believe  they  have  been 
regularly  underestimating  the  long-term 
growth  of  the  economy  and  that  the  sur- 
charge will  hurt  car  demand.  The  expecta- 
tion sales  also  is  only  a  guess. 

The  four  auto  companies  have  scheduled 
2.400.000  first-quarter  car  assemblies,  up 
from  2,320.000  bTiilt  last  year.  Most  of  the 
Increase  comes  from  General  Motors,  which 
lost  production  because  of  strikes  early  last 
year. 

Ford's  schedule  Is  down  from  the  year  be- 
fore, when  the  company  was  catching  up 
with  its  strike  losses.  The  schedule  can  be 
cut  back  if  sales  slacken — some  overtime  has 
already  been  cut  from  January — but  the  pro- 
jected pace  Is  at  boom  level. 

One  question  about  the  Industry's  long- 
term  outlook — the  effect  of  new  mass  transit 
systems  to  end  car-caused  congestion — Is 
considered  answered  in  Detroit,  although 
most  officials  will  not  say  so  publicly. 

rUTUKE    HELD    BRIGHT 

One  Detroit  executive  said: 

"Listen,  America  Is  Irrevocably  on  wheels. 
It  can't  get  off.  The  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, excepting  air  are  dying  off." 

Detroit's  engineers  say  they  can  meet  the 
air-pollution  standards  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Whether  the  standards  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  air  F>ollution  may  be  questionable, 
but  the  industry  apparently  has  a  big  say  in 
setting  the  standards. 

The  most  serious  attack  in  1969  Is  expected 
to  come  from  an  Investigation  of  car  war- 
ranty and  service  problems  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

The  personalities  of  the  industry's  giants. 
General   Motors  and   Ford,   are  also  under- 
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going  change,  sharpened  by  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Semon  (Bunkle)  Knudsen,  Ford's 
president  and  a  former  G.M.  officer,  and  Ed- 
ward N.  Cole,  the  General  Motors  president. 

Mr.  Cole  was  elected  president  of  General 
Motors  late  In  1966;  Mr.  Knudsen,  the  sou 
of  a  General  Motors  president  then  quit  and 
moved  to  Ford. 

Little  is  heard  about  far-out  items  such 
as  the  electric  car. 

Despite  a  host  of  innovations  In  the  last 
decade — the  best-selling  compact,  the  first 
intermediate-size  car,  the  luxury  model 
st&ndard-slze  car,  the  first  and  best-selling 
sporty  cars — Ford  has  not  been  able  to  in- 
crease Its  share  of  the  market.  Even  the  1969 
models  have  not  led  to  the  increase  in  the 
market  share  that  FVard  had  expected. 

General  Motors  seems  to  be  making  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  appear  as  a  friendly  giant,  rather 
than  the  cold,  impersonal  monolith  that  sent 
detectives  to  spy  on  the  auto  Industry's  chief 
critic,  Ralph  Nader. 

Mr.  Cole  and  his  boss.  James  Roche,  are 
personable  men  who  seem  able  to  talk  easllv 
to  newsmen  or  Senators. 

At  Chrysler,  car  sales  and  profits  keep  go- 
ing up.  Some  executives  are  unhappy  with 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  lack  of  innova- 
tion and  conservative  approach  shown  by 
Mr.  Townsend,  with  his  tendency  to  move  up 
men  with  accounting  backgrounds. 

American  Motors  turned  huge  losses  into  a 
small  proflt  in  1968,  paid  off  Its  debts  ana 
showed  a  retail  sales  gain. 


WE'RE     OLD     FASHIONED— STILL 
HONOR  THE  FLAG 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  witnessed  the  dramatic  inaugu- 
ration of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  we  saw  evidence  of  the  great 
spirit  smd  faith  of  our  country. 

Coinciding  with  this  memorable  and 
historic  occasion,  I  noted  with  great  in- 
terest an  editorial  in  the  January  16  edi- 
tion of  the  Southwest  Messenger  Press,  a 
chain  of  community  newspapers  serving 
southwest  suburban  Cook  County,  which 
presented  a  timely  and  succinct  commen- 
tary honoring  the  American  flag.  It  fol- 
lows: 

We're    Old    Fashioned — Still    Honor    the 
Flag 

An  interesting  little  pamphlet.  Issued  by 
one  of  the  country's  larger  life  insurance 
companies,  tells  the  story  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  In  describing  the  birth  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  it  quotes  George  Washing- 
ton: "We  take  the  star  from  Heaven,  the  red 
from  our  Mother  Country,  separating  it  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing 
liberty." 

According  to  the  pamphlet,  nearly  a  year 
passed  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  before  anything  was  done 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
flag.  But  on  June  14,  1777,  the  American 
Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation."  There  Is  a  story  that  the 
American  flag  was  fl*st  flown  on  July  4,  1777. 
when  it  was  hoisted  by  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones  over  the   war  vessel  Ranger.  In  the 
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years  since  then,  the  original  thirteen  stars 
bave  been  added  to  many  times  as  new  states 
joined  the  Union. 

In  commenting  on  his  growth,  the  pam- 
phlet says,  "Now  it  waves  maJesticaUy  over 
forty-eight  States,  extending  across  the  con- 
tinent; and  flies  over  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  other  outlying  possessions. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  million 
people  owe  it  allegiance,  a  vast  assemblage 
composed  of  nearly  every  race  in  the  world, 
but  all  united  by  one  bond  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Flag  which  symbolizes 
Liberty." 

Tes,  the  figures  are  a  little  out  of  date  The 
pamphlet  was  written  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  In  these  days  of  strife  and  defamation 
of  the  fiag,  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  do  not 
see  the  story  of  the  American  flag  in  print 
more  often — or  is  it  too  old-fashioned? 


STUDENTS  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY— SDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
awakened  Americans  are  concerned  over 
the  undisciplined  little  army  of  profes- 
sional students  known  as  SDS. 

Many  ask:  "Is  SDS  an  agency  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  or  of  any 
splinter  group?"  "Does  SDS  have  inter- 
national ties?"  "What  is  its  relationship 
with  other  radical  and  subversive 
groups?"  "Has  SDS  peaked  or  is  it  still 
growing  in  membership?"  and  "How  is 
it  financed?" 

The  Alabama  Legislative  Commission 
To  Preserve  the  Peace — in  the  absence  of 
other  State  or  Federal  reports — has  ren- 
dered a  comprehensive  report  to  inform 
the  American  people. 

I  feel  the  report  is  of  Interest  to  all  our 
colleagues  and  place  it  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Special  Report:  Campus  Unrest — Students 

for  a   Democratic  Society 

(By  the  Alabama  Legislative  Commission  to 

Preserve  the  Peace) 

In  the  scheme  of  things  on  the  left,  how 
Important  and  how  dangerous  is  the  group 
of  student  radicals  who  operate  under  the 
label  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society? 

This  question  cannot  be  considered  merely 
academically  In  view  of  the  overt  violence 
and  revolutionary  tactics  employed  by  this 
group  and  its  followers.  In  addition  to  the 
overt  acts  by  the  SDS  and  itb  allies,  the  often 
stated  philosophies  and  aims  of  this  group 
take  it  out  of  the  area  of  harmless  protest. 
We  mtist,  then,  examine  It  not  as  a  student 
protest  movement  but  as  a  present  and  po- 
tential threat  to  our  society  and  its  institu- 
tions— even  as  a  threat  to  the  very  existence 
of  our  government. 

Because  this  group  has  been,  and  Is,  oper- 
ating in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  is  now 
seeking  to  extend  its  Infiuence  into  all  col- 
lege, and  even  high  school,  student  bodies, 
this  Commission  has  attempted  to  examine 
It  from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  outside. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  communist  controlled  but  that  no 
agency  of  government,  state  or  federal,  has 
made  an  official  citation  as  to  Its  status. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  In  this  report,  we 
shall  examine  the  following  questions: 
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I.  Is  students  for  a  Democratic  Society  an 
agency  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  or  of 
any  recognizable  communist  splinter  group? 

II.  Does  SDS  have  International  commu- 
nist ties? 

III.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  SDS 
and  other  radical  and  subversive  domestic 
groups? 

IV.  Has  SDS  reached  its  zenith  of  Influ- 
ence— or  Is  it  still  growing? 

V.  How  is  SDS  funded? 

I.  SDS — IS  rr  A  communist  organization? 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  traces 
Its  heritage  to  the  radical  Socialist  group. 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  Its  pred- 
ecessor was  the  student  arm  of  LID  in  the 
1940's  and  became  known  as  Student  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  (SLID).  SLID  was 
taken  over  by  the  young  communist  move- 
ment and  ended  in  1948.  SDS  emerged  10 
years  later. 

The  parent  organization.  LID,  is  not  a  com- 
munist front  by  pure  definition.  Organized 
by  ten  Socialists  and  Marxists  in  1905.  it 
quickly  became  the  harbour  for  intellectual 
radicals.  As  an  organization,  it  has  often 
fought  bitterly  against  communist  party- 
line  politics.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  a 
consistent  record  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  supporting  most  major  social  and 
economic  aims  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Many  LID  members  rose  to  high  places  in 
government,  education,  journalism  and  liter- 
ature while  remaining  faithful  supporters  of 
LID'S  brand  of  radical  socialism.  These  in- 
clude such  names  as  Columnist,  Walter  Llpp- 
mann;  Labor  leader,  Walter  Reuther;  Social- 
ist leader,  Norman  Thomas,  and  many  others. 

Also  noted  among  the  membership  oi  LID 
are  many  of  the  most  noted  Communist 
Party  liners  such  as  Jay  Lovestone,  former 
Communist  organizer  (now  defected); 
Francis  J.  McConnell.  former  Methodist 
Bishop  and  identified  party  functionary; 
Babette  Deutch,  poet  and  Marxist:  Commu- 
nist, Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field,  along  with 
scores  of  others  who  fit  into  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

It  was  not  until  1921  that  LID  changed  Its 
name  from  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society. 
It  was  done,  according  to  LID  leaders  at  that 
time,  because  they  thought  the  American 
public  would  be  more  tolerant  of  an  orga- 
nization with  the  word  "democracy"  In  its 
name  than  it  would  with  a  socialist  des- 
ignation. 

Basis  for  citation 

1.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
adopted  a  non-exclusion  policy  when  It  broke 
away  from  LID,  which  was  to  say  they  would 
not  exclude  communists  from  their  ranks. 
(New  Left  Notes,  April,  1964) 

2.  SDS  participated  In  a  conference  in  Chi- 
cago In  May,  1967.  to  organize  action  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Participating  in  this 
conference  with  SEW3,  were  the  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee,  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Young  So- 
cialists Alliance  and  the  WJ!.B.  Dubolse 
Clubs.  (Report  to  Appropriations  Sub-Com- 
mittee. U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  May, 
1968,  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  FBI.) 

3.  Fred  Davis,  of  SDS,  was  a  speaker  at 
demonstrations  before  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1967,  which  pre- 
ceded the  march  on  the  Pentagon.  This  march 
turned  Into  a  violent  confrontation  with 
military  guards.  Communists  and  radicals 
participated  in  the  assault  on  the  Pentagon, 
and  communist  literature  was  distributed  in 
the  crowd.  Hoover,  said  some  125  known 
communist  party  members,  some  of  them  of 
high  rank,  participated  In  the  action. 

4.  Communist  Party  leader,  Ous  Hall,  de- 
scribed SDS  as  a  "group  we  have  not  going 
for  us."  (Speech  by  Ous  Hall  to  1968  party 
convention) 

6.  In  his  report  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Hoover  said  SDS  was  infiltrated  by  commu- 
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nlsts.  In  a  separate  report  he  said  it  was 
financially  supported  in  part  by  the  com- 
munist party. 

6.  SDS  has  openly  advocated  violence  in 
overthrowing  our  social  institutions  and 
the  government  Itself. 

7.  It  has  encouraged  resistance  to  the  draft 
and  has  attempted  to  prevent  the  arrest  of 
soldiers  who  have  gone  AWOL.  It  publishes  a 
draft  guide  in  which  It  suggested  feigning 
homosexuality  as  a  draf  t-dodglng  technique. 
(Chicago  Tribune,  October  17.   1965.) 

8.  SDS  has  advocated  the  repeal  of  antl- 
communlst  laws:  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities;  recog- 
nition of  Cuba;  unilateral  disarmament  by 
the  United  States;  and  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  (AP  report. 
May,  1966.  May  7,  1966.) 

9.  SDS  has  formed  an  alliance  with  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  left  radical  communist 
splinter  group,  (report  of  1968  SDS  conven- 
tion) 

10.  SDS  sponsored  the  speech  by  Paul 
Boutelle.  Socialist  Workers  Party  candidate 
for  president,  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
(Militant.  October  30.  1967) 

11.  At  an  organizational  meeting  in  the 
home  of  a  professor  of  a  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama college  in  August  of  1965,  Claude  Wil- 
liams, veteran  communist  party  member,  was 
active  as  an  organizer  of  the  SDS  chapter. 
The  meeting  was  held  off  campus.  (Report  by 
the  Alabama  Legislative  Commission  to  Pre- 
serve the  Peace ) 

12.  SDS  leaders  called  for  action  to  "de- 
stroy ihe  myth  of  American  democracy"  on 
October  14.  1968.  (U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. October  28.  1968) 

13.  SDS  led  riots  that  closed  the  campus  of 
Columbia  University  in  May,  1968  and  again 
in  September.  1968;  aided  in  the  closing  of 
San  Francisco  College.  November.  1968;  seized 
and  held  a  building  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  where  they  cut  fire  hoses,  rifled  and 
burned  flies  and  tried  to  keep  federal  and 
state  officials  from  arresting  a  soldier  who 
was  AWOL  (press  reports,  including  Na- 
tional  Guardian,   November   16,    1968). 

14.  SDS  called  for  student  strike  nation- 
wide to  protest  national  election  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1968.  They  used  the  slogan  "No  Class 
Today.  No  Ruling  Class  Tomorrow",  f Na- 
tional Guardian.  Nov.    16,   1968.) 

15.  According  to  reports  from  government 
investigating  agencies  at  least  35  members 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  have 
traveled  to  Cuba,  most  of  them  illegally, 
during  the  past  year.  One  of  Its  leaders,  Tom 
Hayden.  made  an  unauthorized  trip  to  Hanoi 
in  1967  and  conferred  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Communist  party 
ideologist,  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker. 

16.  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  former  member 
of  the  Communist  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
testified  in  May,  1968,  that  SDS  gives  open 
support  to  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United 
States.  In  his  testimony  he  recited  the  fol- 
lowing quotes  attributed  to  SDS  officials; 

"We  are  working  to  build  a  guerrilla  force 
in  an  urban  environment  .  .  .  We  are  ac- 
tively organizing  sedition."  (Gregory  Cal- 
vert, SDS  National  Secretary) 

"Urban  guerrillas  are  the  only  realistic  al- 
ternative at  this  time  to  electoral  politics  or 
mass  armed  resistance."  (Tom  Hayden, 
former  SDS  President) 

"We  are  getting  ready  for  the  revolution 
.  .  ."  (Dee  Jackson,  Assistant  NaUonal  Secre- 
tary. SDS. ) 

We  could  further  point  out  that  SDS 
claims  chapters  at  some  100  colleges  and 
.an  unknown  number  of  high  schools,  claims 
a  membership  of  some  35.000.  with  6,000  dues 
payers.  In  the  call  for  disruption  of  the 
Presidential  Election,  SDS  was  able  to  get 
from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand 
students  to  demonstrate  at  colleges  across 
the  nation,  according  to  the  Natlonel 
Guardian. 
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The  activities  of  8DS  are  given  broad  cov- 
erage by  all  elements  of  the  conununlst  preu, 
including  The  Wo^ld  (formerly  The  Worker) 
People's  World;  National  Guardian;  Militant, 
and  even  the  Cub&n  conununlst  organ 
Oramnaa. 

The  heroes  of  BOS  Include  Fidel  Castro, 
Mao  Tse  Tung,  Bb  Chi  Mlnb,  Che  Guevara 
and.  of  course.  Karl  Marx.  It  has  threatened 
to  create  terror  ^n  campuses  all  over  the 
nation  and  even  t>1ed  co-ordinating  a  world 
wide  revolutionary  student  movement.  SDS 
leaders  have  beev  quoted  as  saying  they 
would  create  "ma*y  Columblas". 

SDS  was  active  in  a  leadership  role  In  the 
Chicago  rlot«  thit  virtually  wrecked  the 
Democratic  Convention.  Its  former  president. 
Tom  Hayden.  wa«  one  of  those  arrested. 
Police  reported  th^  presence  of  a  number  of 
known  conununlst  leaders  In  the  riots  In 
Chicago.  (Special  report  by  Intelligence 
Dept..  Chicago  Police) 

Some  of  the  SDS  'InteUectusOs'  such  as 
Carl  Davidson,  hate  continued  to  write  SDS 
position  papers  wjille  contributing  to  com- 
munist publlcatloAs.  Davidson,  while  he  was 
an  active  oflSclal  ;Of  SDS  In  1968  wrote  a 
paper  called  'Towird  Student  Syndicalism." 
In  that  paper  hi  outlined  how  demands 
should  be  made  o4  school  authorities  and  if 
met.  how  greater  demands  should  be  made 
until  authorities  vere  forced  to  deny  them. 
These  denials  wo\|ld  then  become  "Issues" 
arouncf  which  denlonstratlons  could  be  held 
and  radical  organUzlng  encouraged.  David- 
son's p&p>er  was  a  blueprint  for  campus  sub- 
version and  he  e^n  advocated  the  setting 
up  of  "student  sivlets"  on  the  campuses. 
Today  he  Is  a  writer  for  the  Communist  pub- 
lication. National  Ouardlan. 

We  agree  with  i.  Edgar  Hoover  when  he 
warns  that  It  would  be  an  error  to  simply 
label  SDS  and  the!  rest  of  the  "new  left"  as 
conununlsts.  It  goks  beyond  pwllUcal  struc- 
ture. Mr.  Hoover  said : 

"The  mood  of  this  movement,  which  la 
best  tjrplfled  by  it^  primary  spokesman,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  Is  a  mood 
of  disillusionment,  pessimism  and  alienation. 
At  the  center  of  tne  movement  Is  An  almost 
passionate  desire  tp  destroy,  to  annihilate,  to 
tear  down.  If  anyliiing  definite  can  be  said 
about  the  Student*  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
It  Is  that  It  can  bej  called  anarchistic  .  .  ." 


n.     DOES   SOS  HAVX 
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m.  TIES  WTTH   <»THEB  SUBVERSIVK  AND 
RADlaAI.    CaOXTPS 

The  SDS  ties  wlih  Progressive  Labor  and 
the  Communist  Party  have  been  pointed  out 
above.  It  also  malntjalns  an  Intimate  relation- 
ship with  Southern  Student  Organizing 
Committee  (SSOOJand  Student  Non-Violent 
Co-ordinating  Coi^unlttee.  Both  of  these 
groups  advocate  th^  same  violent  tactics  and 
revolutionary  alms  M  does  SDS.  (SSOC  publi- 
cation PREP,  196$).  It  acts  openly  and 
Jointly  with  avowed  and  Identified  commu- 
nist groups. 

rv.   IS  SDS   IN^UKNCB   GROWING? 

It  is  difficult  to  tetimate  the  growth  rate, 
or  potential  growtji,  of  SDS.  This  Is  due 
partly  to  the  proUfkratlon  of  "single  action" 
groups  with  more  pr  less  the  same  base  as 
SDS. 

It  Is  significant  that  SDS  has  announced 
that  it  Is  setting  up  idJ33.,  Movement  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  for  the  stated  purpose 
of    bringing    off-catnpus   radicals    into    the 
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revolutionary  struggle.  MDS  was  announced 
in  a  release  from  SDS  In  early  1967.  Since 
that  time  MDS  has  become  a  reality.  It  now 
publishes  the  MDS  Newsletter  from  New 
Orleans.  This  publication  claims  MDS  has 
entered  the  field  of  labor  agitation  and  is 
receiving  help  from  SDS  college  and  high 
school  groups,  from  SNCC  and  Progressive 
Labor. 

The  MDS  Newsletter  of  November,  1968, 
recommends  articles  in  Challenge  the  official 
publication  of  Progressive  Labor.  (MDS 
Newsletter,  November,  1968) 

Progressive  Lat>or  and  SDS  have  Joined  to 
sponsor  a  group  to  be  known  as  SLAP  (Stu- 
dent Labor  Action  Project).  Admittedly,  this 
was  blueprinted  by  Progressive  Labor,  (ibid) 
SLAP  explained  its  aims  at  an  SDS-Progres- 
slve  Labor  Meeting  this  year  in  Boulder, 
North  Carolina: 

"Exploitation  of  the  workers  is  the  basis  of 
this  imperialist  society!  Students  are  also 
victimized  both  materially  and  Intellectually 
by  the  same  system  that  exploits  and  op- 
presses working  people.  Thus,  there  exists  the 
basis  for  a  conunon  fight  .  .  .  We  must  de- 
velop a  class  approach,  build  support  for  the 
worklhg  class  In  all  struggles,  defeat  antl- 
worklng  class  ideas,  support  workers'  strug- 
gles, and  launch  anti-ruling  class  battles  that 
covertly  link  workers  and  students  In  fight- 
ing their  common  enemy."  (Ibid) 

The  growth  of  SDS,  and  its  coalitions,  la 
indicated  unless  there  are  strong  forces  set  in 
motion  against  It. 

v.  HOW  IS  SOS  rtNANCXDT 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  SDS  Is 
receiving  financial  help  from  the  Commu- 
nists, according  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Through 
the  sale  of  publications  and  membership 
dues,  SDS  realizes  what  would  appear  to  be  a 
small  percentage  of  the  money  It  spends.  For 
special  projects,  such  as  the  demonstrations 
in  Chicago,  and  the  assault  on  the  Pentagon, 
SDS  advertises  for  funds  in  such  communist 
publications  as  The  World  and  National 
Guardian. 

In  some  cases,  SDS  has  sought  funds  from 
foundations  which  support  radical  causes.  It 
is  not  known  whether  they  have  actually  re- 
ceived any  such  funds.  The  travel  to  Cuba 
project  was  one  In  which  some  SDS  leaders 
said  they  were  seeking  foundation  help. 

rlNDINGS  or  THIS  COMMISSION 

We  conclude  from  the  foregoing  evidence 
that  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has 
as  Its  aim  the  overthrow,  by  violence  and 
subversion,  of  the  institutions  of  our  society 
and  our  government;  that  its  aim  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Conmmnlst  Party,  TI.S.A., 
and  the  various  splinter  communist  groups; 
that  It  hM  actively  and  overtly  conspired 
with  known  commiinist  groups  In  this  pur- 
pose and  has  attempted,  and  Is  attempting, 
to  prosecute  this  course  of  action. 

We  further  conclude  that  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  has  received,  and  Is  re- 
ceiving, aid  and  financial  support,  knowing- 
ly, from  communist  groups;  that  it  is  under 
substantial  direction  and  control  of  one  or 
more  communist  groups. 

Based  on  Its  demonstrated  ability  to  move 
and  motivate  masses  of  students  on  a  large 
number  of  campuses  across  the  nation,  we 
find  that  SDS  has  demonstrated  Itself  to  be 
more  than  a  passive  threat. 

Great  institutions,  such  as  Columbia, 
CCNY,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University 
of  Michigan  and  scores  of  others,  have  dis- 
covered that  you  can't  deal  with  SDS  as 
merely  another  student  protest,  or  social  ac- 
tion group.  Some  of  these  institutions  have 
banned  SDS  as  a  recognized  student  organi- 
zation. This  has  been  at  both  Columbia  and 
CCNY,  following  serious  acts  of  violence,  de- 
struction of  property  and  intimidation  of 
students,  faculty  and  administrative  officials. 

While  recognizing  the  absence  of  political 
structure  at  this  pwlnt,  we,  nevertheless,  con- 
clude that  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
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should  be  considered  a  dangerous,  radical  or- 
ganization which  poses  a  threat  that  Is  equal 
to  that  of  a  structured  commiuilst  entity. 

In  considering  the  total  effect  of  the  SDS 
and  the  new  left,  we  cannot  overlook  the  ac- 
companying phenomenon  on  the  campuses 
where  It  has  exerted  Its  greatest  Influence. 
Radical  student  action  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  alarming  Increase  In  drug  use,  and  a 
moral  decline. 

When  rebellious  students  were  forcefully 
removed  from  administrative  offices  at  Co- 
lumbia, President  Grayson  Kirk,  expressed 
shocked  disbelief  at  the  evidences  of  drug  use 
and  sexual  promiscuity  that  had  gone  on. 
In  addition,  the  students  had  smeared  the 
area  with  human  excrement,  cut  fire  hoses, 
destroyed  records  and  displayed  posters  of 
Karl  Marx,  Castro,  Che  Guevera  and  other 
communist  "heroes."  (Report  from  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  at  Columbia). 

The  rise  of  the  student  left  is  accompanied 
in  virtually  every  case  by  the  emergence  of 
"under  ground  newspapers."  These  usually 
carry  the  theme  of  rebellion;  are  antl-estab- 
llshment,  lionize  the  left,  and  use  a  profu- 
sion of  pornography  and  four  letter  words. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  from  the  evi- 
dence that  rebellion  of  the  type  exemplified 
by  SDS  feeds  on  Itself,  and  the  by-products 
are  predictable. 

It  Is  immaterial  which  comes  first.  Whether 
drug  use  follows  rebelUon,  or  rebellion  fol- 
lows drug  use  Is  as  relevant  as  the  classic 
"chicken  or  egg"  debate. 

Whether  underground  publications  merely 
mirror  a  situation,  or  promote  It,  is  not  as 
Important  as  the  fact  that  the  elements  are 
homogeneous. 

In  this  regard,  this  commission  must  polnr 
out  that  underground  publications  are  com- 
mon today  on  nearly  all  college  campuses  In 
Alabama.  Underground  papers  are  advertised 
In  all  communist  publications.  Some  of  these 
are  produced  on  campuses  and  some  are  in- 
dependently produced. 

Drug  abuse  Is  growing  on  some  campuses 
In  our  state  and  the  increasing  threat  can- 
not be  Ignored.  We  feel,  at  this  time,  these 
are  more  In  the  natiire  of  warning  symptoms 
than  of  a  full-blown  disease. 

The  growing  alliance  of  campus  radical 
groups,  with  oir-c&mpus  organizations,  will 
pose  a  growing  problem  in  the  future.  This 
Is  especially  true  where  slngle-piu-poee  move- 
ments such  as  SLAP  employ  their  energies 
and  talents  in  the  field  of  labor  agitation. 

We  doubt  that  name  calling  at  this  point 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose.  For  this 
reason  we  are  not  including  in  this  report 
the  names  of  faculty  and  instructors  who  are 
known  to  be  encouraging  student  protest- 
type  organizations.  Further  investigation  wlU 
be  required  to  complete  the  list  and  to  veri- 
fy reports  now  in  our  hands.  We  realize  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
injury  to  Individuals  and  institutions.  How- 
ever, our  decision  not  to  use  names  of  in- 
dividuals or  institutions  at  tihs  time  may  be 
subject  to  change  in  light  of  future  events. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  Important  role  In 
student  rebellion  that  is  played  by  adult. 
professional  people  who  declare  their  com- 
mittment against  the  institutions  which  em- 
ploy them  and  the  state  which  helps  to  fi- 
nance those  institutions.  We  do  not,  as  a 
legislative  creature,  presume  to  suggest  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  against  such  intellectual 
erosion  from  within  and  to  insulate  the  stu- 
dents against  the  Influences  of  faculty  ac- 
tivists who  counsel  rebellion.  In  light  of  the 
rising  tide  of  student  revolts — many  causing 
great  loss  in  money,  time  and  prestige  to  the 
Institutions  so  victimized — we  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  problem  must  be  addressed 
by  the  proper  authorities.  The  flies  and  facil- 
ities of  this  commission  are,  of  course,  open 
to  authorized  agencies  in  this  regard. 

We  conclude  from  the  evidence  before  us 
that  we  c&nnot  realisticaUy  expect  a  lessen- 
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ing  of  student  unrest  within  the  near  or  In- 
termediate future.  We  feel,  conversely,  that 
the  forces  now  in  motion  will  serve  to  feed 
a  growing  militancy  in  this  field. 

This  commission  is  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  intelligence  that  Is  posed,  and  the 
need  for  close  Ualson  with  local  school  ad- 
ministrators and  civil  authorities  In  areas 
that  are  affected  or  will  be  affected.  Within 
the  limits  of  our  capabilities,  we  are  under- 
taking this  task. 

Under  the  legislative  mandate  of  this  com- 
mission we  respectfully  recommend  that  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  any 
group  under  whatever  name  is  an  alter-ego  of 
SDS,  be  denied  administrative  recognition  as 
a  student  organization  at  any  state  supported 
institution. 

Senator  John  H.  Hawkins,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Representative  Ira  D.  PBtrrrr. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Senator  Jamxs  S.  Clark, 
Representative  W.  M.  Collins, 
Representative  Robert  C.  Gajtord, 
C.  Edwin  Strickland,  Staff  Director. 

jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  1969] 
Clashes  Ertjpt  After  March 

More  than  6000  New  Left  demonstrators 
staged  a  lusty  counter-inaugural  parade 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  yesterday  amid 
cries  for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  racism, 
and  capitalism. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  the  parade,  club- 
swinging  Park  police  on  horseback  clashed 
with  bands  of  demonstrators  who  were 
heckling  guests  going  to  a  reception  for  Vice 
President-elect  Spiro  T.  Agnew  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
on  the  Mall. 

At  least  22  persons  were  arrested  during 
the  day.  three  of  them  during  the  museum 
melee,  the  rest  as  the  parade  came  to  a  close 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Mall. 

As  demonstrators  were  cleared  from  In 
front  of  the  museum  a  number  of  officers 
were  pelted  and  two  were  hospitalized.  Allen 
Sullivan  and  David  Lennox  were  reported  in 
satisfactory  condition  at  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center. 

George  Washington  Hospital  reported  five 
demonstrators  were   treated  and  released. 

The  police  action  started  when  about  1000 
demonstrators  blocked  the  Madison  Drive 
entrance  to  the  museum.  Some  were  throw- 
ing mud  and  dirt  at  arriving  guests. 

Eight  mounted  policemen  and  several 
patrolmen  waded  into  the  crowd,  forcing  it 
south  across  the  Mall, 

The  demonstrators  screamed  obscenities 
and  threw  sticks  and  mud  at  the  police.  A 
few  flicked  burning  cigarettes  and  firecrack- 
ers at  the  police  horses. 

Officers  clubbed  at  least  a  dozen  demon- 
strators and  attempted  to  catch  several  who 
had  climbed  trees. 

After  about  90  minutes,  when  full  dark- 
ness had  fallen,  the  situation  became  a  stand- 
off. The  demonstrators  gradually  withdrew. 

Earlier,  at  about  4  pjn.,  demonstrators 
spread  tacks  and  nails  on  the  pavement  at 
16th  Street  and  Independence  Avenue,  caus- 
ing several  flat  tires  and  a  brief  traffic  tie-up. 
A  police  escort  bringing  President-elect 
Nixon  into  town  from  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  had  to  be  rerouted. 

The  counter-inaugural  parade  went  off 
smoothly,  and  scuffles  between  demonstra- 
tors and  police  and  between  demonstrators 
and  march  marshals  erupted  only  near  the 
end  of  the  route. 

Fifteen  men  and  three  women  were  ar- 
rested at  3d  Street  on  the  Mall  when  police 
said  they  refused  police  orders  to  keep  to  the 
west  side  of  the  street  and  move  on.  Several 
niarchers  threw  mud  at  police. 

When  ordered  to  move,  the  demonstrators 
linked  arms  and  stood  their  ground.  There 
was  little  violence  during  the  arrests. 

The  protesters  came  In  a  wild  assortment 
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of  clothes,  masks  and  body  paint.  They  car- 
ried everything  from  billowing  banners  to 
symbolic  coffins  and  toy  machine  guns. 

The  counter-lnaugrural  activities  started 
with  a  rally  at  1:30  p.m.  In  a  huge  circus 
tent  at  15th  Street  and  Independence  Ave- 
nue sw.  After  several  speeches,  during  which 
some  demonstrators  shouted  their  impatience 
with  the  speakers  and  eagerness  to  "go  into 
the  streets, "  the  parade  got  under  way. 

It  went  north  up  16th  Street,  turned  east 
on  Pennsylvania,  then  south  on  3d  Street 
and  ended  in  front  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Building  at 
4th  Street  and  Independence  Avenue  sw. 

There,  demonstrators  fought  among  them- 
selves for  control  of  a  flagpole.  Some  wanted 
the  American  flag  at  the  top  pulled  down. 
Others  wanted  it  to  stay  up. 

A  dozen  persons  grappled  with  each  other 
for  control  of  the  pole  as  hundreds  watched 
and  cheered.  March  marshals  and  Philip 
Hlrschkop,  a  lawyer  for  the  protest  organiza- 
tion, tried  to  persuade  demonstrators  to  leave 
the  flag  alone. 

Finally,  police  arrived  and  took  control  of 
the  pole.  Alter  demonstrators  dispersed,  po- 
lice lowered  the  flag  themselves. 

Prom  that  point,  large  bands  of  demon- 
strators drifted  toward  the  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  when  someone  an- 
nounced on  a  bullhorn  that  the  Agnew  re- 
ception was  taking  place  there. 

An  anonymous  leaflet  distributed  earlier 
In  the  day  also  urged  demonstrators  to  go 
to  the  museum  "while  the  fat  cats  are  rev- 
eling." 

David  Dellinger,  chairman  of  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  tried  to  deter  demonstrators  by  an- 
nouncing on  a  bullhorn  that  there  were  no 
further  activities  planned  until  the  coimter- 
Inaugural  "ball  at  7  p.m.  in  the  circus  tent. 
Most  went  to  the  tent  or  dispersed  else- 
where, but  about  1000  went  on  to  the  mu- 
seum where  they  clashed  with  police. 

Earlier,  during  the  parade,  most  partici- 
pants followed  the  Mobilization  instructions 
for  an  orderly  march.  Only  small  clusters  of 
Yipples  and  other  persons  calling  themselves 
"crazy-asses"  occasionally  strayed  from  the 
line  of  march  or  tried  to  disrupt  traffic.  Mo- 
bilization marshals  ran  along  the  march  line 
endeavoring  to  keep  order. 

At  the  pre-march  rally,  Dellinger  set  the 
note  for  the  day. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  here  .  .  ."  he 
said,  "but  one  thing's  for  damned  sure.  We 
know  why  we're  here — to  stop  that  war. 
We're  here  to  do  our  part  to  liberate  the 
black  man,  and  we're  here  not  only  to  liber- 
ate Saigon  but  Washington." 

Other  speakers  at  the  crowded  rally  were 
Tom  Melville,  the  ousted  Maryknoll  priest 
convicted  of  destroying  Selective  Service  rec- 
ords in  Baltimore;  James  Johnson,  one  of 
three  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  soldiers  imprisoned 
in  1966  for  refusing  to  go  to  Vietnam:  Mara- 
lyn Webb,  who  spoke  for  the  "Women's  Lib- 
eration Movement";  and  two  active  duty 
servicemen,  Jesus  Cruz  and  Derrick  Alexan- 
der. 

Singer  Phil  Ochs  regaled  the  crowd  with 
caustic  antlestabllshment  songs. 

The  speakers  condemned  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  what  they  called  American  imperi- 
alism, racism  and  militarism.  Several  said 
capitalism  Ues  at  the  root  of  America's  prob- 
lems and  should  be  eradicated. 

"Free  enterprise  is  the  right  of  the  power- 
ful to  oppress  the  weak."  said  Melville. 

Later,  as  the  protesters  marched  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  they  flashed  V-for-vlc- 
tory  signs  to  passers-by  and  urged  them  to 
join.  Some  did. 

As  they  passed  the  Justice  Department 
buildings,  hundreds  raised  their  fists  and 
shouted  "Sieg  Hell,  Sieg  Hell." 

About  two  dozen  young  men,  some  in  uni- 
form, who  said  they  were  active  duty  mili- 
tary servicemen,  headed  the  parade,  Viet- 
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cong,  anarchist  and  other  flags  streamed 
over  the  heads  of  the  paraders. 

Members  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Guerrilla 
Communications  Theatre,  some  wearing 
white-face,  marched  to  the  lugubrious  beat 
of  a  drum,  humming  "America"  and  acting 
out  the  horrors  of  civilian  death  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  crowd  was  mostly  young,  mostly  white. 
It  included  Yipples,  hippies,  clergymen, 
housewives,  Democrats,  Socialists,  students 
and  drifters. 

In  addition  to  police,  Justice  Department 
officials  and  Secret  Servicemen  warily 
watched  the  parade. 

Two  staff  members  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Violence  also  were  on  hand  to 
observe. 

The  counter-Inaugural  "ball"  at  the  circus 
tent  finished  up  yesterday's  activities.  An 
estimated  8000  persons  Jammed  the  tent  In- 
side and  surrounded  it  eight  and  ten  deep 
outside. 

Loud  rock  music  played  while  a  light  show 
spun  across  the  tent's  ceiling.  The  tent  was 
extremely  crowded  and  the  ground  became  a 
sea  of  mud. 

The  ball  was  late  starting  after  the  genera- 
tor for  the  lighting  system  broke  down.  Dis- 
trict Fire  Department  officials  helped  restore 
power. 

Protesters  plan  to  observe  today's  Nlxon- 
Agnew  Inaugural  parade  from  four  points 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

They  have  100  bleacher  seats  at  11th  and 
15th  Streets  and  will  stand  on  the  north 
sidewalks  at  12th  and  15th  Streets.  Mobiliza- 
tion leaders  say  no  disruption  is  planned. 

Arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  were 
Thomas  Wodetzkl,  27,  New  York  City;  John 
Portela,  20,  Vergennes,  Vt.;  Robert  J.  Cross, 
24,   1701   East-West  hwy.;    Henes  A.  Medina. 

22,  New  York  City;  George  B.  Spears,  20,  Qlen 
Ellyn,  111.;  David  J.  McLaury,  21,  Jackson, 
Mich.;  Leslie  H.  Bayless,  23,"  7421  Blair  rd. 
nw.;  Gerald  J.  Sheehan,  21_  Irvlngton.  N.J.; 
George  B.  Glbeaut,  21,  w'arrenville,  Ohio: 
Paul  H.  Kelton,  21,  Columbus.  Ohio;  Ben  R. 
Augusten,  21,  Baltimore;  James  L.  Sauer.  23, 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.;  Anthony  SettannI,  21, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  Mary  Anne  Jackson,  20, 
Salem,  Ohio;  Linda  Evans,  21,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa;   Sharon  Lee  Post,   19,  Hampton,  Ohio. 

Charged  with  destroying  government  prop- 
erty was  David  A.  Sugarman,  24,  New  York 
City.  Charged  with  violation  of  police  lines 
were  Terry  Noble,  32,  New  York  City  and 
Robert  Johnson.  23,  Ypsllantl.  Mich.  Charged 
with  depositing  trash  was  James  P.  Padgett. 

23,  Silver  Spring.  Charged  with  a  pedestrian 
violation  was  Michael  Hyman.  18.  Elmont. 
Long  Island.  Charged  with  carrying  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  a  night  stick,  was  Glenn  Co- 
hen. 21,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Jan.  20.  19691 

Protesters   and   Police    Clash    Briefly 
(By  Barry  Kalb) 

A  day-long  series  of  "counter  inaugural" 
protest  activities  flared  Into  disorder  briefly 
yesterday  at  a  Smithsonian  Institution  re- 
ception for  Vice  President-elect  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  as  mounted  policemen  charged  into 
a  crowd  of  about  1,500  amid  a  shower  of 
debris  hurled  by  demonstrators. 

The  melee  outside  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  in  early  evening  was  the 
worst  incident  of  a  day  that  saw  some 
6.000  protesters  from  various  New  Left  groups 
stage  a  "wrong  way"  counter-inaugural 
parade  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  led  by 
about  50  active-duty  servicemen. 

The  parade  was  basically  orderly  but  there 
were  several  minor  scuffles  with  police.  Dur- 
ing the  day  police  said,  19  persons — 16  men 
and  3  women — were  arrested  and  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct.  Two  U.S.  Park  Po- 
licemen were  treated  for  injuries  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center  and  released. 
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Aa  the  paradlB  broke  up  In  front  of  the 
National  Aeron4utics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion headquarters  at  800  Independence  Aye. 
SW,  about  a  quarter  of  the  crowd  walked 
across  the  Mall  to  the  Agnew  reception  that 
was  beginning  idsout  S  p.m. 

For  about  hall  an  hour,  protesters  crowded 
aroiind  the  Mall  entrance  to  the  museum. 
Jeering  arriving  guests  and  throwing  de- 
bris at  some  wfto  had  to  walk  through  the 
ranks  of  the  dtesldenta  to  get  to  the  cere- 
mony. There  wefe  no  reports  of  Injxules. 

Then,  the  scebe  suddenly  became  a  mass 
of  running  proiesters.  swinging  billy  clubs 
and  mounted  policemen  charging  Into  the 
crowd  as  slats.  \  torn  from  park  trash  dis- 
posal baskets,  wtere  hurled  by  the  protesters. 

The  disorder  jgtras  triggered  when  clods  of 
dirt  and  other  dbjects  were  tossed  at  pKsllce, 
and  shouts  of  '"Big"  and  "Sleg  Hell"  began  to 
fill  the  area. 

One  ofScer  ordered  two  men  In  a  tree  to 
come  down,  the|i  began  clubbing  one  as  he 
bung  from  a  bfanch.  One  protester,  blood 
streaming  down  his  face,  was  treated  for  an 
Inch-long  gash  tn  his  scalp. 

"I  dont  know  who  hit  me,"  he  said  calmly, 
"I  was  hit  from  behind." 

Among  the  pcllcemen  Injured  was  Park 
Police  Deputy  (lilef  A.  D.  Beye,  who  was 
struck  with  a  b^ard. 

DARK  SaiNGS  STALEMATE 

As  It  became  4ark  and  Increasingly  colder, 
poUde'and  protesters  faced  off  In  a  stalemate 
for  466ut  45  minutes. 

Then  the  cro\fd  began  to  thin  and  people 
drifted  off  towari  the  counter-Inaugural  tent, 
at  15th  Street  aijd  Indejjendence  Avenue,  for 
the  evening  "bali." 

The  dissidents*  day  began  with  a  90-mlnute 
rally  In  the  tent,  erected  by  the  sponsoring 
National  MoblU:^tlon  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam^  Permission  for  the  protest 
activities  and  a  site  for  the  tent  was  given 
late  In  the  week;  by  the  federal  government, 
with  the  provls^)  that  the  tent  come  down 
this  morning. 

Kathleen  Cleajver.  wife  of  Black  Panther 
Eldrldge  Cleavei,  did  not  show  up  as  an- 
nounced, and  tie  rally  was  short,  as  such 
events  go.  I 

After  folk-slnaer  Phil  Ochs  performed  sev- 
eral numbers,  Mobilization  chairman  David 
Delllnger  announced  "Just  one  more  speaker, 
a  wounded  GI  vho  got  out  of  his  hospital 
bed  to  come  herfe." 

The  crowd  In  i  the  tent,  which  a  moment 
earlier  had  been  shouting  to  get  on  with  the 
march,  suddenly]  fell  silent  as  Derrick  Alex- 
ander, a  25-year-old  soldier  from  Florida, 
walked  to  the  microphone. 

Alexander's  right  arm  Is  missing.  He  has 
a  deep  scar  In  pis  forehead  running  back 
across  his  scalp.  Both  are  the  result  of 
wounds  he  received  In  Vietnam,  be  said. 

He  laughed  sef -consciously  and  told  the 
audience  that  Qe  wasn't  accustomed  to 
speaking  before  crowds.  But  nobody  said  a 
word  as  he  told  them,  "I  represent  a  rela- 
tively new  continjgent  of  the  peace  movement 
.  .  .  men  in  uniforms  themselves." 

After  he  was  v«tounded.  he  said,  "I  decided 
my  mission  was  to  do  whatever  Is  humanly 
possible  to  end  the  war."  Alexander  said  his 
father  is  a  Navy  captain  now  assigned  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  off  Vietnam. 

HALTIIIC,    NOISY    MABCH 

The  march,  which  stretched  for  blocks  past 
sparse  Sunday  crawds,  was  halting  and  noisy, 
with  leaders  constantly  stopping  the  line  to 
close  up  ranks. 

Marchers  momentarily  surrounded  a  police 
patrol  wagon  on  1 3rd  Street  NW,  prompting 
Deputy  Chief  Rajmond  Pyles  to  call  for  rein- 
forcements, and  ^bout  10  marchers  were  ar- 
rested near  the  efid  of  the  march  at  6th  and 
Independence  Ave.  SW. 

A  weird  confrontation  between  different 
factions  of  the  crowd  took  place  In  front  of 
the  NASA  building. 

As  marchers  poured  into  the  courtyard  in 
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front  of  the  building,  one  ultra-mUltant 
group  surrounded  the  flagpole  and  began  to 
shout  for  the  American  flag  to  be  pulled 
down.  But  after  tugging  by  opposing  groups. 
It  was  left  up. 

The  ball,  which  was  held  up  when  organi- 
zers ran  out  of  fuel  for  their  dlesel  generator 
to  heat  their  tent  and  were  rescued  by  fuel 
supplied  by  the  District,  was  loud,  swinging 
and  Jampacked. 

The  scheduled  climax  of  the  ball  was  the 
"in-hog-uratlon,  "  the  swearing  In  of  a  pig. 

0ISBT7PTION    HINTED 

About  200  of  the  more  extreme  protesters 
gathered  this  morning  at  Franklin  Park,  K 
Street  between  13tM  and  14th  Sts.  NW,  to 
plan  activities  concerning  the  parade. 

While  they  gave  no  details,  speakers  inti- 
mated that  there  would  be  some  sort  of  at- 
tempted disruption. 

One  helmeted  young  man  said,  "The  Mobil- 
ization Against  the  War  in  Vietnam  people 
are  going  to  be  along  the  route.  All  we  have 
to  do  Is  get  together  and  think  alike  and  we 
can  lead  them,  because  they  don't  know  what 
they're  doing. "  The  groups  represented  at 
the  park  included  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  Youths  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

Capt.  Theodore  Zanders  of  the  District 
police  spoke  with  the  protesters  briefly  and 
explained  to  them  that  police  would  assist 
them  in  getting  to  the  parade  route  if  they 
caused  no  trouble.  But  he  also  warned  that 
police  would  be  on  the  lookout  and  they 
would  be  promptly  arrested  for  any  infrac- 
tions of  the  law. 

Two  arrests  did  occur  when  youths  ap- 
parently grappled  for  possession  of  a  Viet 
Cong  flag. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21,  1969] 

Some    250,000    Applaud    Parade — Protesters 

Clash     Wrra     Police — Car    Pelted 

Young  protesters  hurled  sticks  and  other 
debris  at  President  Nixon's  limousine  as  It 
passed  along  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In- 
augural parade  route  yesterday. 

No  damage  was  done.  The  car  was  closed 
along  that  part  of  the  route. 

A  half  hoiir  later,  hundreds  of  demonstra- 
tors rampaged  through  downtown  streets, 
stoning  police,  breaking  store  windows  and 
blocking  traffic.  At  least  81  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  12  persons  injured. 

The  violence  erupted  after  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam,  which  had  planned  an  elaborate 
but  orderly  three-day  counter-inauguration 
here,  lost  control  over  about  1000  of  the 
protesters. 

These  dissidents,  largely  leaderless  but  in- 
cluding militant  members  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  and  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  were  already  dis- 
gruntled with  Sunday's  counter-Inaugural 
march  and  were  looking  for  more  adventur- 
ous action. 

They  gathered  In  Franklin  Park  at  14th 
and  I  Streets  nw.  at  noon  yesterday  to  map 
an  Independent  action.  After  bickering  over 
routes  and  tactics,  they  began  streaming 
south  on  14th  Street  nw.  toward  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Led  by  a  man  bearing  a  Vletcong  flag,  the 
demonstrators  wore  helmets,  goggles,  gas 
masks  and  a  wild  assortment  of  clothes. 

Police  halted  the  demonstrators  briefly 
at  14th  and  Pennsylvania,  but  through  an 
agreement  worked  out  in  part  by  Philip 
Hlrschkop,  Mobilization  attorney,  they  were 
allowed  to  stand  In  one  major  group  at  13 '4 
Street  and  two  smaller  groups  at  12th  and 
15th. 

While  waiting  for  the  Nlzon  entourage, 
they  taunted  the  police  facing  them  along 
the  avenue.  Behind  the  police,  tense  author- 
ities ordered  in  a  supporting  line  of  82d  Air- 
borne paratroopers  with  their  arms  linked 
and  rifle-bearing  D.C.  National  Guardsmen 
In  battle  fatigues. 
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OBSCENE    GESTURES 

The  demonstrators  screamed  obscene  and 
irreverent  slogans  about  Mr.  Nixon  and  made 
obscene  gestures. 

In  the  crowd,  scores  of  small  American 
flags  were  burned. 

"Hey,  hey.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  NLF  Is  going 
to  win,"  the  dissidents  shouted  over  and 
over.  "The  next  war — revolution." 

There  were  several  pushing  matches  be- 
tween ofllcers  and  the  front  line  of  demon- 
strators as  the  police  tried  to  keep  them 
from  pressing  against  the  flber  glass-covered 
steel  cable  along  the  avenue. 

At  2:57  p.m.,  the  Nixon  limousine  passed. 
It  was  showered  with  a  dozen  to  two  dozen 
missiles — sticks,  stones,  empty  drink  cans 
and  what  appeared  to  be  cherry  bombs,  none 
of  which  exploded. 

A  heavy  stick  struck  a  paratrooper  in  the 
head.  Companions  helped  him  from  the 
scene. 

Secret  Service  agents,  their  faces  anxious, 
hovered  around  the  slow-moving  presidential 
car.  Agents  on  the  running-boards  batted 
down  several  of  the  missiles. 

The  black  limousine  slowed  momentarily, 
then  sped  up  past  the  Jeering  crowd.  Mr! 
Nixon's  back  was  turned  to  the  demonstra- 
tors. He  waved  to  spectators  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Avenue. 

The  demonstrators  continued  shouting  at 
the  new  Cabinet  members-desig^nate  as  they 
passed  after  Mr.  Nixon.  Of  all  the  dignitaries, 
only  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was  cheered. 

"Walter  Hlckel  (Interior  Secretary-desig- 
nate) is  a  tree,"  some  shouted.  "He's  going 
to  turn  Alaska  into  a  motel." 

LEAVE    ROUTE 

Then  minutes  after  the  President  passed, 
the  crowd  began  to  lead  north  on  14th 
Street  away  from  the  Inaugural  route. 

At  14th  and  G  sts.  nw.,  several  youth  sud- 
denly began  shouting,  "Into  the  streets  .  .  . 
the  streets  belong  to  the  people." 

In  an  instant,  hundreds  swarmed  Into  the 
Intersection,  bellowing  war  whoops  and  run- 
ning north. 

In  the  minutes  that  followed,  a  pitched 
battle  occurred  between  police  and  demon- 
strators on  H  Street  at  Lafayette  Park. 
Youths  pelted  police  and  cars  with  stones 
and  tried  to  occupy  the  street.  Officers  cleared 
it  with  motorcycles  and  squad  cars. 

One  policeman  was  set  upon  by  a  howling 
crowd  of  about  35  persons  at  15th  and  H 
Streets. 

"LET'S    GET    HIM" 

They  surrounded  Officer  W.  E.  Larman, 
shouting  "Pig"  and  "Let's  get  him."  The  offi- 
cer held  up  his  hands  in  a  beseeching  gesture 
as  the  crowd  cloeed  in  on  him. 

He  lunged  at  one  of  the  demonstrators  and 
then  they  swarmed  over  him.  "Kill  the  pig! " 
youths  shouted.  They  struck  and  kicked. 
The  officer  struck  and  kicked  back. 

Pour  more  officers  arrived  and  waded  into 
the  crowd,  their  clubs  flailing.  The  youths 
dispersed  and  moved  toward  Lafayette  Park. 
Larman  was   not  seriously  injured. 

Rocks,  some  of  them  large  paving  stones, 
rained  down  on  the  police  cars,  smashing 
windows  and  denting  the  bodies. 

At  one  point,  a  crowd  of  about  30  demon- 
strators surrounded  aii  isolated  patrol  car 
with  two  officers  insice.  They  kicked  and 
beat  on  it.  As  they  attempted  to  rock  it,  the 
driver  spun  away  In  a  screech  of  rubber, 
barely  missing  some  of  the  protesters. 

A  phalanx  of  three-wheeled  motorcycle 
officers  moved  down  H  Street  along  the  park, 
clearing  demonstrators.  One  youth  hurled  a 
wire-bound  bundle  of  newspajiers  under  a 
cycle.  Generally,  the  officers  remained  in  or 
on  their  vehicles  and  did  not  use  their  clubs. 

Helmeted  foot  patrolmen  soon  arrived. 
Youths  threw  several  trash  barrels  Into  the 
streets.  One  youth  was  tackled  by  officers.  A 
brief  melee  followed  In  which  a  dozen  officers 
clubbed    and    kicked    at    demonstrators.    A 
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young  man  and  a  girl  were  knocked  Into 

bushes  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
building. 

A  number  of  demonstrators  left  the  scene 
with  bleeding  heads,  but  officers  had  directed 
most  of  their  blows  at  the  protesters'  bodies. 

The  crowd  scattered  and  ran  north  up  16th 
Street  and  east  toward  14th  Street.  They 
smashed  windows  at  A.  C.  Houghton  &  Son, 
1418  H  St.,  the  National  Housing  Center, 
1625  L  St.,  the  Security  Bank,  1610  K  st.,  the 
Oramercy  Inn,  1616  Rhode  Island  ave.,  and 
St.  John's  Church  on  Lafayette  Square,  which 
other  demonstrators  had  been  using  as  a 
sanctuary. 

Although  splintered  Into  small  groups,  the 
youths  periodically  threw  bottles  and  stones 
at  passing  police  cars. 

Two  main  groups  reformed  aa  dark  began 
to  fall.  The  smaller  group  gathered  at  Scott 
Circle,  then  dispersed  toward  Dupont  Circle. 

The  other  group,  numbering  several  hun- 
dred, gathered  In  McPherson  Square.  Dem- 
onstrators talked  among  themselves  for  a 
while,  then  began  walking  In  a  zig-zag  pat- 
tern northwest  from  15th  and  K  Streets  to 
Dupont  Circle.  From  there,  they  went  south 
on  Connecticut  Avenue,  then  west  on  M 
Street  and,  as  night  fell,  began  dispersing 
at  21st  and  M  Streets. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  21,  19691 

Nixon   Cab  Pelted,  82   Arrested  in  Parade 

Incidents 

(No'TE. — This  story  was  written  by  John 
Plalka  from  reports  by  Barry  Kalb,  John 
Mathews,  Nancy  Beckham,  Duncan  Spencer, 
Paul  Delaney,  Kenneth  Ikenberry,  Harvey 
Kabaker  and  Alvln  Lorman.) 

A  fast-moving  series  of  confrontations  be- 
tween police  and  a  group  of  "New  Left"  dem- 
onstrators spread  chaos  and  snarled  down- 
town traffic  yesterday  shortly  after  the  start 
of  the  Inaugural  parade. 

A  total  of  82  i>ersons  were  arrested,  p>ollce 
said,  including  five  women  and  eight  Juve- 
niles, as  a  result  of  Incidents  during  and 
after  the  parade. 

Most  of  the  Incidents  occurred  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  car  met  a  barrage  of  missiles 
and  obscene  taunts  as  it  passed  a  crowd  of 
youths  massed  behind  police  lines  at  14th 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW. 

As  homemade  smoke  bombs,  sticks,  small 
rocks,  i>ennle6  and  wadded-up  newspapers 
flew  at  his  closed  car  from  a  crowd  of  about 
400  youths,  Nixon  continued  to  smile  and 
wave,  while  Secret  Service  agents  rushed 
frantically  between  him  and  the  crowd. 

Police,  rifle-carrying  National  Guardsmen 
and  paratroopers  pressed  against  the  crowd  In 
a  double  line  as  they  continued  to  boo  and 
curse  members  of  Nixon's  Cabinet  who  rode 
by  In  separate  cars  behind  the  President's 
limousine. 

"Let's  go  to  the  White  House!"  someone 
shouted  as  the  group  began  to  disperse. 
Shortly  after  3  p.m.  a  loose,  dtsorgEinlzed 
crowd  of  youths  began  moving  north  on  13th 
and  14th  Streets  and  then  west  on  H  Street 
and  New  York  Avenue  to  Lafayette  Square. 

Dressed  mostly  In  denims,  fatigues  and 
other  hippie  garb,  the  group  Included  a 
number  of  the  more  radical  "New  Left" 
groups,  including  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  the  Coalition  for  an  Antl- 
Imperlalist  Movement  (COAIM). 

Many  of  the  youths  wore  helmets  and 
several  self-styled  "medics"  accompanied 
them.  Although  several  youths  shouted,  "It's 
Just  like  Chicago!"  to  reporters  during  the 
events  that  followed,  a  check  of  parade  aid 
stations  and  area  hospitals  revealed  only  IS 
minor  injuries  resulting  from  police-demon- 
strator Incidents. 

The  Injured  included  one  policeman  com- 
plaining of  chest  pains  and  a  paratrooper 
who  was  hit  on  the  nose  by  a  flying  object  as 
the  President's  car  passed  the  crowd. 

"Judging  from  the  small  amount  of  in- 
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Juries  we  saw,  I  think  the  p)olice  used  very 
intelligent- restraint,"  said  Dr.  Fred  C.  Heath, 
deputy  director  of  the  D.C.  Health  Depart- 
ment, who  helped  coordinate  work  of  the 
flrst-ald  stations  along  the  parade  route. 

As  the  crowd  of  youths  began  to  converge 
on  Lafayette  Park  from  th"  parade  route,  a 
policeman  was  seen  standing  alone  In  the 
street  near  Vermont  and  I  streets. 

"He  was  Just  standing  there  as  the  crowd 
approached  and  suddenly  he  wus  engulfed. 
Then  I  saw  him  go  down,  struggling  with 
several   from   the  crowd,"  an  observer  said. 

At  this  point  a  busful  of  policemen  from 
the  Civil  Disturbance  Unit,  parked  nearby, 
emptied.  CDU  men  tore  Into  the  crowd, 
swinging  their  sticks.  The  fallen  officer  was 
rescued,  apparently  unhurt. 

For  about  a  minute  afterward,  police  offi- 
cers struck  repeatedly  at  the  crowd  raising 
their  sticks  above  their  heads.  A  woman, 
dressed  in  a  long,  white  "medic"  gown,  was 
clubbed  on  the  head  by  one  officer.  Blood 
flowed  down  her  face  as  she  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Prevented  by  police  from  entering  La- 
fayette Park,  the  crowd  massed  for  about  Ave 
minutes  In  front  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church.  Youths  pelted  officers  with  rocks 
and  pebbles  they  collected  from  a  garden 
area  along  the  side  of  the  church,  located 
across  M  Street  from  the  park. 

POLICE,    CROWD    CONVERGE 

It  was  3:25  p.m.  A  call  sounded  on  the 
police  radio  for  all  available  squad  cars  In 
the  Northwest  section  of  the  city  to  converge 
on  16th  and  I  and  15th  and  K  Streets  as  the 
crowd,  pushed  by  growing  numbers  of  police, 
moved  north. 

Several  smaller  groups  of  youths  fanned 
out  in  different  directions,  pursued  by  police. 
Squad  cars  with  lights  flashing  veered  in  and 
out  of  traffic-clogged  streets  as  a  crowd  of 
about  300  demonstrators  formed  on  Mc- 
Pherson Square  at  15th  and  I  Streets. 

Officers  stood  quietly  along  the  sides  of 
the  square  as  the  youths,  a  number  of  by- 
standers and  reporters  milled  about.  Two 
men  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  statue  of 
Gen.  McPherson  and  attached  a  blue  pennant 
with  the  word  "Peace"  to  his  horse's  matne. 

For  about  10  minutes,  there  was  relative 
calm.  Elements  of  the  crowd  seemed  about 
to  break  up  when  a  young  girl  wearing  a  red 
hat  and  two  other  youths  began  running 
through  the  crowd  to  15th  and  I. 

"It's  a  game!  Follow  us.  C'mon,  It's  a 
game!"  she  shouted.  Within  a  minute  about 
150  youths  were  running  with  her.  They  ran 
down  the  middle  of  the  street,  around  the 
corner  into  the  1400  block  of  I  Street  where 
they  ran  smack  Into  a  squad  of  surprised 
CDU  officers  who  were  getting  out  of  their 
cars. 

SWEARING    GIRLS   ARRESTED 

The  crowd  suddenly  reversed,  running  back 
through  the  park.  Several  police  units  began 
sweeping  through  the  park.  In  front  of  the 
Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  at 
15th  and  K  Streets,  a  reporter  saw  several 
policemen  chasing  a  crowd,  prodding  with 
their  clubs  those  who  didn't  move  fast 
enough. 

A  girl  turned  around  and  pushed  back. 
A  second  girl  Joined  her,  and  they  stood, 
screaming  hate  and  obscenities  at  the  police. 

After  a  momentary  standoff,  an  office 
reached  for  the  first  girl.  She  fought  back 
Several  officers  wrestled  with  her  and  the'.t 
carried  her  through  the  crowd  to  a  waiting 
wagon.  The  second  girl  Joined  the  fray  and 
she,  too,  was  arrested. 

Although  no  clubs  were  used,  officers  were 
seen  to  strike  the  girls  with  their  fists  before 
putting  them  In  the  wagon. 

Several  other  youths,  enraged  by  the  In- 
cident, struck  policemen  and  were  arrested. 
"Nonviolence!  Peace!  a  young  man  shouted 
as  DOllce  and  the  crowd  faced  each  other. 
A  girl  shouted  an  obscenity  at  him  several 
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times.  "If  you  don't  want  to  struggle,  go 
home." 

By  4:10  p.m.,  police  had  cleared  the  crowd 
from  McPherson  Square.  The  next  90  min- 
utes were  filled  with  minor  Incidents  In  the 
area  between  the  park  and  Connecticut 
Avenue. 

A  rock  shattered  a  squad  car's  windshield 
near  the  square.  Several  store  windows  were 
smashed.  Asst.  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  arrived 
near  the  square  and  ordered  his  men  to 
begin  breaking  up  small  groups  leaving  the 
area. 

Wilson  ordered  CDU  officers  to  begin  mak- 
ing arrests  for  Jaywalking.  At  Scott  Circle, 
Wilson  saw  one  youth  Ignore  a  "Don't  Walk" 
sign. 

"You  see  that  sign?"  Wilson  shouted  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder.  Aa  a  motor- 
cycle patrolman  was  taking  the  youth  toward 
a  wagon,  Wilson  arrested  another  demon- 
strator for  ignoring  the  same  sign. 

BADGES    MISSING 

Some  policemen  were  seen  without  their 
badges.  One  of  them.  Deputy  Chief  Raymond 
S.  Pyles,  head  of  the  Special  Operations  Divi- 
sion, said  a  demonstrator  had  grabbed  his. 

Some  of  his  men,  he  said,  removed  theirs 
because  they  were  afraid  of  losing  them.  He 
said  he  had  asked  officers  to  replace  their 
badges  whenever  he  saw  one  missing. 

At  18th  and  M  Streets  a  reporter  saw  a 
demonstrator  shout  an  obscenity  at  an  ap- 
proaching policeman  who  wore  no  badge. 
The  officer  clubbed  the  youth  across  the  back 
and  arrested  him. 

Demonstrators,  riot-helmeted  CDU  officers 
and  well-dressed  parade  watchers  on  their 
way  home  all  converged  on  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue at  about  the  same  time,  5  p.m. 
^A-phalanx  of  officers  stood  In  front  of  one 
group^of  youths  at  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  Avenues  as  parade  watchers,  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction,  filtered  through 
unimpeded. 

Tourists  and  demonstrators  stared  at  each 
other.  Police  began  to  unscramble  a  monu- 
mental traffic  Jam  as  the  last  groups  of  dem- 
onstrators began  to  break  up  around  22nd 
Street  and  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

About  50  youths  marched  to  the  quad- 
rangle at  George  Washington  University.  As 
a  park  policeman  and  a  National  Guard  ser- 
geant approached  them,  one  of  the  youths 
shouted  that  they  were  on  "private  property." 
The  two  walked  away. 

DISCLAIM    CONNECTION 

Although  David  DelUnger  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  disclaimed 
any  connection  with  or  responsibility  for  the 
group  causing  the  disorders,  Carl  Rogers,  a 
member  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  for  Peace, 
charged  that  Dellinger  and  the  others  knew 
what  would  happen. 

"I  told  Dellinger  this  would  happen  and 
that  he  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  kids.  But 
he  said  that  would  be  abdicating  his  respon- 
sibility. What  happened  is  certainly  not  what 
the  majority  wanted."  said  Rogers. 

Rogers  and  other  leaders  said  that  early 
Monday  morning,  members  of  the  SDS  and 
other  more  militant  groups  attempted  to 
take  over  the  Mobilization's  offices  of  1029 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.  Police  were  called  and 
the  SDS  left  without  further  Incidents,  they 
said. 


MEMORIAL  TO  GEORGE  V. 
DiPALAZZO 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  deep 
personal  grief,  I  tnform  my  colleagues  of 
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the  death  of  George  V.  DlPalazzo  of 
PlttsAeld.  M4SS.  I  do  so  not  only  to  note 
the  loss  of  a  very  dear  friend,  but  also  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  labor  lead- 
er and  dedicated  public  servant. 

No  words  (}ould  better  express  my  af- 
fection and  regard  for  George  than  those 
I  spoke  at  a  testimonial  in  his  honor,  held 
only  2  montlTs  before  his  untimely  pass- 
ing. 

At  this  time,  therefore.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  those  remarks  in  the  Recohd,  along 
with  an  obituary  from  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  of  January  20.  1969,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  same  newspaper,  which 
appeared  on  January  21,  1969: 
Rkmasxs  of  Son.  Silvio  O.  Contx,  at  thx 
Okorge  DiPaMzzo  Tkstimoniai,,  Novembkb 
16.  1968,  PrnrsnxLO,  Mass. 
It  Is  a  double  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight  as  we  honor  an  outstanding  citizen. 
It  Is  a  pleasure,  first,  because  the  guest  of 
honor  at  this  1  testimonial  dinner  Is  an  old 
and  good  frlenci  of  mine;  and,  second,  because 
looking  back  in  George  DlPalazzo's  distin- 
guished careerjrecalls  enjoyable  memories  of 
my  own. 

You  know,  iny  career  and  George's  have 
many  things  l4  common.  The  threads  of  our 
llT^iiave  croe|ed  often  over  the  years. 

George  and  t  were  bom  In  the  same  year — 
but  on  dlfferefat  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Al- 
though both  oiur  families  lived  in  Plttafleld, 
George's  folks  jwere  on  vacation  in  the  old 
country  at  the' time — and  that  was  probably 
the  longest  vacation  George  ever  had.  He 
didn't  come  t^  America  until  he  waa  Ave 
years  old. 

I  still  remeitber  George  from  our  Pltta- 
fleld Vocational  High  School  days.  X  can  re- 
member the  dlfflcultiea  which  faced  gradu- 
atee  then — an4  how  lucky  both  of  us  felt  to 
land  Jobs  at  th^  Plttafleld  GE.  George  became 
an  apprentice  iool-maker;  I  worked  aa  a  ma- 
chinist. 1 

When  the  war  came,  George  took  to  the 
air  with  the  Awny  Air  Corps:  I  drove  a  bull- 
dozer for  the  Beabeee.  And  when  peace  re- 
turned, we  each  settled  down  to  a  career.  In 
different  forma,  both  hla  career  and  mine 
turned  Dut  to  Involve  a  lot  of  running — for 
one  elective  olBce  or  another — and  a  lot  of 
good  old-faabl^ned  politicking. 

In  '47  Georgi  won  hla  flrst  office — that  of 
shop  steward  in  Local  255 — the  flrst  step  of 
what  was  to  [become  a  highly  successful 
career  aa  a  ui^lon  leader.  He  later  became 
chief  steward,  end  in  1964,  he  claimed  the 
only  full-time  Jioat  of  the  local  union,  that 
of  bualnesa  age^t. 

The  confldenice  which  hla  fellow  workera 
feel  In  him  Is  reflected  every  time  they  go  to 
the  polls.  In  ejection  after  election,  George 
has  scored  hig|t.  Aa  one  who  knowa  a  little 
about  politics  bayself,  I  can  tell  you  that 
George  DlPalazzo's  wide  base  of  support,  his 
organization,  a^d  most  Important,  his  record 
of  achievement  and  service — are  enough  to 
make  any  profe^ional  politician  envious. 

I  think  I  knokv  the  key  to  George's  auccess. 
He  revealed  it  lust  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
when  he  spoke  it  the  dedication  of  the  local's 
new  headquarters  building.  Recalling  the 
contrast  between  the  comfortable  new  quar- 
ters and  the  union's  flrst  home,  George  said 
this:  "I  hope  wf  never  forget  our  early  orange 
crate  days,  because  a  good  local  union  needa 
dedicated  memt>ers  and  officers  more  than  it 
needs  an  expenflve  building." 

When  he  said  that,  George  put  hla  flnger 
on  what  make4  any  group  strong — whether 
It  be  a  union,  ^  company,  a  government,  or 
an  entire  society.  The  answer  is  people — and 
the  successful  ^an  In  any  endeavor  is  the 
one  who  neverl  forgeta  the  human  aide  of 
llfe'a  problema  ^nd  promises.  How  especially 
important  this  I  is  In  an  age  of  machines — 
and  you  here  in  Plttafleld  know  plenty  about 
machlnea.  eapefiaUy  GE  onea!   George  may 
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have  spent  hla  life  around  machlnea,  but  he's 
never  forgotten  about  the  men  who  operate 
them.  George's  concern  with  the  human  aide 
la  a  tribute  to  hla  aenae  of  values. 

George  has  been  much,  much  more  than 
an  elected  official.  He  haa  been  a  concerned 
and  compassionate  friend  to  all  of  ua  and  to 
the  organization  for  which  he  baa  given  so 
much:  hla  union.  George  la  a  union  man  In 
the  hlgheat  and  truest  sense  of  that  term. 

He  la  completely  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  labor  movement — and  if  you 
don't  want  to  take  my  word  for  It,  go  over 
to  the  library,  and  ask  how  many  booka  on 
labor  and  unlonlsiq  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other been  checked  out  to  George  V.  Dl- 
Palazzo. 

Tea,  George  haa  always  done  hla  home- 
work— and  that'a  why  the  eaay-going,  friend- 
ly guy  you  know  tuma  Into  a  tiger  at  the 
grievance  board  or  bargaining  table.  He  baa 
led  hla  local  through  many  a  scrape.  Never 
afraid  to  take  up  the  .  .  .  when  occasion 
demanda,  he  is  never  reluctant  to  caat  them 
aalde  when  goodwill  and  good  faith  prevail. 

George  la  truly  a  man  for  all  aeasona. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  George  DlPalazzo 
could  have  chosen  to  apply  hia  talents  to  any 
number  of  fields.  Had  he  cared  more  about 
his  own  fortunes  and  less  about  ours,  he 
might  be  a  wealthier  man  right  now. 

Had  he  cared  more  about  advancing  hla 
own  reputation  and  less  about  the  union's 
he  might  be  more  widely  known  around  thla 
country.  But  that  sense  of  values  I  spoke 
about  earlier — the  sense  of  values  which 
George  developed  back  in  the  days  of  the 
orange  crates — haa  never  deserted  him. 

He  haa  remained  a  man  to  whom  the  hu- 
man aspect  of  thinga  baa  always  been  fore- 
most. I  think,  therefore,  that  he  will  appreci- 
ate and  agree  with  this  sentiment  which 
another  flne  American  expressed  once.  Listen 
to  these  words:  "I  have  no  other  ambition  so 
great  as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed  by  my 
fellow  men,  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of 
their  esteem." 

George,  I  suspect  that  your  greatest  am- 
bition haa  been  the  same  aa  Abraham 
Lincoln's  waa  in  1832 — to  win  the  eateem  of 
your  fellow  men. 

Thla  dinner  tonight  Is  the  outward  ex- 
pression and  proof  that  your  greatest  ambi- 
tion has  been  completely  fulfilled. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  aa  a  longtime 
friend  and  admirer  of  George  DlPalazzo  and 
a  one-time  member  of  Local  255,  I  would  be 
more  than  a  bit  disturbed  if  I  thought  that 
George  were  going  to  leave  the  labor  move- 
ment completely.  I'm  confident,  however,  that 
his  great  talents  will  always  be  available. 

It  la  no  secret  that  the  union  wants  and 
needs  men  of  George's  caliber  and  experience. 
not  only  on  the  local  level  but  on  regional 
and  national  levels,  too. 

George,  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  of  us 
when  I  say  that  we  haven't  forgotten  the 
dajrs  of  the  orange  crates  either.  None  of  us 
has  forgotten  or  will  forget  the  enormous 
contribution  you  have  made  to  yotir  fellow 
workers,  your  commimity,  and  your  land. 

[Prom    the    Berkshire    (Mass.)     Eagle.    Jan. 

20.   1969) 

George  DiPalazzo  Dies — Union,  Communitt 

Leader 

George  V.  DlPalazzo  of  5  Arch  St.,  business 
agent  of  TOE  Local  255,  the  union  for  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  workers  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  plants  in  Plttsfleld,  died 
yesterday  at  his  home  after  a  flve-month  Ill- 
ness. He  waa  47. 

As  business  agent  of  the  5.000-member 
union.  Mr.  DlPalazzo  headed  one  of  the 
largest  locals  In  the  GE  chain  and  the  larg- 
est   local   union   in   Western   Massachusetts. 

He  was  Plttsfleld's  most  respected  labor 
leader  and  one  of  organized  labor's  most 
active  civic  workers.  Civic,  labor  and  indus- 
try officials  today  lauded  hla  efforta  for  hla 
union  and  community. 
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MANY     TRIBUTES 

Albert  p.  Lltano.  president  of  Local  255. 
Issued  the  following  statement:  "Local  255 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  militant  and  dedi- 
cated officers  in  its  hlatory.  He  will  be  missed 
by  all  of  our  members.  May  I.  on  behalf  oi 
the  members  of  Local  265,  extend  our  deep. 
est  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children  " 

Mayor  Donald  G.  Butler:  Plttsfleld  has 
lost  its  most  respected  citizen  .  .  .  Pew  men 
in  our  city's  history  have  been  so  generous 
with  their  time,  knowledge  and  devotion  in 
their  effort  to  make  Plttsfleld  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  The  mere  fact  that  George 
was  associated  with  a  particular  undertak- 
ing usually  spelled  success  for  the  project. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  respect  in  which 
he  was  held,  he  was  most  humble  to  the  very 
end.  The  legacy  which  he  has  left  to  our 
city  win  probably  never  be  matched,  because 
men  such  as  George  Just  don't  exist  any 
more.  Although  his  life  was  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  its  usefulness,  the  remembrance  of 
his  virtues  shall  last  until  time  shall  be  110 
more." 

Richard  L  Relnhardt.  manager  of  rela- 
tions and  utilities  for  GE:  "The  death  of 
George  DlPalazzo  is  a  loss  to  his  family,  to 
the  union  movement  he  served,  to  our  com- 
munity, and  to  his  many  friends  here  at  GE 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  hardworking,  honest 
and  sincere.  His  approach  was  businesslike 
and  thoughtful  no  matter  what  the  cau.'ie. 
He  will  be  missed  by  this  community  and 
by  those  of  us  who  knew  and  respected  him  " 

Arthur  G.  Mellkan.  GE  union  relations 
manager:  "In  every  respect  he  was  3  man 
of  high  integrity  and  high  purpose.  He  was 
a  dedicated  union  leader  and  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  union  membership.  In  my 
many  years  of  association  with  him.  I  have 
always  found  him  sincere  and  fair.  We  •.viu 
miss  him." 

W.  Rankin  Purey.  president.  Urban  Coa- 
lition: "I  was  shocked  by  George's  death  I 
had  hoped  against  hope  for  his  recoverv  At 
vice  president  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  we 
have  missed  him  sorely  In  recent  week.-;  His 
loss  will  be  serloua,  almost  Irreplaceable.  For 
aa  a  union  leader,  he  was  forward  thlnkln? 
and  very  sympathetic  with  all  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  the  underprivileged  ,ind 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups." 

Dtiring  the  13  years  he  had  been  a  major 
officer  of  Local  256,  Mr.  DiPalazzo  became  one 
of  the  most  ImpKjrtant  members  of  the  lUE's 
contract  negotiating  committee  with  GE. 

He  announced  laat  June  that  he  would  not 
seek  re-election  in  the  union's  biennial  elec- 
tion next  spring.  Although  he  did  not  an- 
nounce his  plans  at  that  time,  it  was  gen- 
erally expected  that  he  would  stay  In  the 
union  movement,  probably  with  the  lUE's 
OE  Conference  Board  in  New  York. 

Mr.  DlPala^o  vsras  bom  in  Italy  and  came 
here  at  the  age  of  5.  He  graduated  from 
Plttsfleld  High  School  in  1938.  returned  to 
take  the  vocational  machine-shop  course  for 
two  years,  and  Joined  GE  in  1940  as  an  ap- 
prentice toolmaker.  During  World  War  n.  he 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

He  Joined  Local  255  when  he  started  with 
GE.  was  elected  a  shop  steward  in  1947  and 
held  office  in  the  local  since  then.  In  1955  he 
was  elected  chief  shop  steward,  the  third 
ranking  office  in  the  local,  and  held  that 
position  until  1964  when  he  won  the  office  of 
business  agent,  filling  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Arthur  J.  LaBlue. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  DlPalazzo  had  become 
one  of  the  civic  leaders  of  the  community, 
aervlng  aa  a  truatee  of  Berkshire  Community 
College  and  only  laat  year  being  elected  a 
vice  prealdent  of  the  Plttsfleld  Urban 
Coalition. 

WORKED   rOR  THE  POOR 

He  had  strong  feelings  about  organized 
labor's  social  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity, especially  to  the  poor,  and  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  last  year  to 
have  Local  255  participate  more  fuUy  in  the 
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antlpoverty  program  by  donating  ua«  of  Ita 
Woodlawn  Avenue  headquarters  for  one  year 
to  a  neighborhood  antlpoverty  agency. 

In  what  waa  to  be  hla  final  speech  aa  a 
union  leader,  he  formally  dedicated  the  new 
lUE  Local  265  hall  on  Tyler  Street  by  re- 
newing his  call  for  union  members  and  the 
union  organization  to  work  for  the  poor. 

He  urged  the  members  to  notice  the  "per- 
sistence of  poverty  In  our  land  of  plenty." 
And,  sharing  the  blame  for  not  being  able 
to  Involve  Local  255  more  actively  in  the  war 
against  poverty,  Mr.  DlPalazzo  said:  "Un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
vince many  of  our  members  to  agree  that  we 
should  uae  more  of  our  financial  and  man- 
ix)wer  reaourcea  to  help  out  in  theae  prob- 
lems. If  our  leaderahlp  haa  failed,  then  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  communicate 
these  Ideas  and  programs." 

His  laat  public  talk  was  Nov.  17  when  an 
overflow  crowd  of  more  than  600  Jammed  the 
Itam  Lodge  for  a  testimonial  dinner. 

Under  Mr.  DlPalazzo's  direction.  Local  255 
in  1966  developed  a  strong  program  of  com- 
munications to  its  members  during  national 
contract  negotiations  with  GE.  Mr.  DlPalazzo, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  national  negotia- 
tions committee,  contacted  his  office  dally 
during  the  New  York  negotiations  and  dic- 
tated Information  for  a  dally  bulletin. 

ACTIVE   IN   CHT7ECH 

In  addition  to  his  union  and  civic  activ- 
ities, Mr.  DlPalazzo  was  one  of  tbe  most  ac- 
tive laymen  In  the  affairs  of  his  church.  All 
Souls'  Chapel  in  Lakewood.  He  was  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Catholic  Charities  Drive  In 
the  church  and  belonged  to  the  Holy  Name 
Society. 

He  had  been  a  director  of  Hlllcrest  Hos- 
pital, a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Conununlty 
College  Advisory  Board,  a  member  of  the 
Panel  for  Environmental  Studies  at  Williams 
College  and  the  Berkshire  Mental  Health 
Association,  and  a  director  of  United  Com- 
munity Services. 

Mr.  DlPalazzo  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Anne  Tosettl;  two  sons,  James  A.,  17, 
and  John  O.,  7;  and  a  brother,  Robert  A.  of 
Plttafleld. 

Prlenda  may  call  at  the  Benclvenga  Funeral 
Home  tonight  from  7  to  9  and  tomorrow  from 
2  to  4  and  7  to  9.  The  funeral  vrtU  be 
Wednesday  at  9  a.m.  at  All  Souls'  Chapel.  The 
family  has  requested  that  in  lieu  of  fiowers, 
donations  be  made  to  All  Souls'  Chapel. 


(Prom  the  Berkshire  (Mass.) 
Jan.  21.  1969] 
George  V.  DiPalazzo 


Eagle. 


Aa  should  have  been  clear  from  yesterday's 
tributes  by  union  spokesmen.  GE  executives 
and  civic  leaders.  George  V.  DlPalazzo  was  a 
very  special  labor  leader  indeed. 

He  waa  a  highly  respected  business  agent 
of  lUE  Local  255,  the  largest  local  union  In 
Western  Massachusetts.  A  conscientious 
worker,  he  knew  union  affairs  through  and 
through.  When  he  attended  a  meeting,  he 
came  armed  with  facts.  When  he  spoke, 
quietly  but  firmly,  people  listened. 

This  was  not  Just  because  he  told  mem- 
bers what  they  wanted  to  hear.  George  Dl- 
Palazzo had  high  hopes  for  what  the  labor 
movement  could  achieve.  When  members 
failed  to  live  up  to  those  high  hopes,  he 
said  so. 

He  carried  the  same  concern  into  civic  af- 
fairs. In  many  cities  it  is  common  practice 
to  put  a  labor  representative  on  civic  agen- 
cies to  round  them  out  and  convey  the  im- 
pression, at  least,  of  spokesmen  from  all 
walks  of  life.  But  anyone  who  appointed 
George  DiPalazzo  got  a  working  representa- 
tive, not  a  figurehead.  When  he  agreed  to 
serve  on  a  committee,  he  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  went  with  the  appoint- 
ment. 

With  a  man  of  such  sensitivity,  it  perhaps 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  disappoint- 
ments. He  suffered  one  such  last  year  when 
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he  failed  to  persuade  Local  255  members  to 
approve  bis  recommendation  that  the  union's 
old  headquarters  on  Woodlawn  Avenue  be 
given  over  to  HOPE,  the  anti-poverty  agency 
for  the  Mornlngslde  section.  Characteristi- 
cally, he  shouldered  the  blame  for  what  he 
considered  the  union's  reluctance  to  fight 
for  help  for  the  poor  and  Justice  for  the  op- 
pressed. 

For  as  a  student  of  organized  labor,  he 
took  the  long  view.  He  understood  how  un- 
ionism had  grown  from  its  weak,  fragmented 
beginnings  into  the  powerful  economic  and 
p>olitlcal  force  of  today:  and  he  was  worried 
by  signs  of  complacency,  reaction  and  racial 
discrimination  within  the  movement. 

Last  September  at  the  dedication  of  Local 
265's  new  headquarters,  he  referred  to  the 
local's  first  headquarters  above  the  Palace 
Theatre,  where  orange  crates  served  as  chairs. 

"I  hope  we  never  forget  our  early  orange- 
crate  days."  he  said,  "because  a  good  local 
union  needs  dedicated  members  and  officers 
more  than  it  needs  an  expensive  building." 

George  DiPalazzo  knew  what  a  union 
needs,  and  he  knew  that  too  dedicated  and 
enlightened  labor  leaders  are  very  rare.  To- 
day, sadly  for  all  of  us.  there  is  one  less. 


JEFFERSON-WHITEHALL  UNIT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  providing  for 
construction  of  the  Jefferson -Whitehall 
unit  in  western  Montana.  Because  of 
the  growing  need  for  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  future  Americans,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  a  few 
thoughts  about  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  area  of  water  conservation  and  the 
ways  in  which  this  project  will  help  to 
alleviate  our  situation. 

As  I  look  upon  the  ravaged  wastelands 
of  this  Nation,  its  polluted  water  streams, 
and  the  millions  of  acres  that  might  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  early  19th  century  poet's 
lines  concerning  an  ancient  king  whose 
crumbling  statue  and  shattered  \isage 
looked  out  on  nothing.  For  Shelly  truly 
captured  the  spirit  of  that  king's  barren 
arrogance  when  he  wrote : 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
the  long  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

His  dreams,  if  he  had  any,  came  to 
nothing.  How  different  from  the  inspir- 
ing features  of  our  great  leaders  carved 
in  the  granite  of  Mount  Rushmore  in 
South  Dakota.  These  likenesses  of  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt  can  only  serve  to  remind  us  of 
their  leadership  and  their  compassion 
for  their  contemporaries  and  for  all  fu- 
ture generations. 

Their  dreams  left  us  a  blueprint  for 
action.  Not  only  did  they  expand  the 
boundaries  of  America,  they  were  also 
responsible  for  programs  of  conservation 
and  reclamation  that  have  resulted  in 
the  harnessing  of  our  streams  and  the 
conversion  of  millions  of  acres  of  wilder- 
ness and  arid  land  to  fertile  plains.  Their 
example  should  give  us  strength  as  we 
face  three  major  crises  in  our  country 
today — population,  food,  and  water.  And 
water  is  the  determining  factor,  for  with- 
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out  this  commodity,  all  else  will  wither 
and  die. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  that  a 
world  population  of  1  billion  has  tripled 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  that 
by  the  year  2000  another  3  billion  will 
be  added  to  the  population  now  on  earth. 

In  America,  our  current  population  of 
190  million  people  will  have  expanded  to 
245  million  by  1980  and  will  be  approach- 
ing 400  million  by  the  year  2000. 

In  the  West,  our  population  will  grow 
from  its  present  45  million  to  more  than 
110  million  by  the  begiiming  of  the  next 
century. 

We  can  expect  our  food  requirements 
to  double,  and  our  demand  for  water  to 
triple  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report  on  "The  World  Food  Prob- 
lem" reflects  the  challenge  of  these  crises, 
when  it  stated  in  its  report : 

The  scale,  severity,  and  duration  of  the 
world  food  problem  are  so  great  that  a  mas- 
sive, long-range,  innovative  effort  unprece- 
dented in  human  history  will  be  required  to 
master  it. 

And  to  quote  from  Senator  Moss'  re- 
cent book,  "The  Water  Crisis" : 

Major  Powell's  dictum — that  land  use  is 
limited  by  water  availability — applies  to  the 
modern  West  as  much  as  to  the  one  he  ex- 
plored. Irrigation  may  give  way  proportion- 
ately to  industry  use  of  water,  but  popula- 
tion growth  alone  requires  large  additional 
supplies.  FoT  recreation,  for  agriculture,  for 
industry,  or  Just  for  personal  use.  water  re- 
mains the  key  to  a  West  of  full  value  to 
the  Nation. 

I  agree  with  his  further  obsen'ation 
that  this  Nation  cannot  permit  its  nar- 
row margin  of  reserve  in  water  supplies: 
that  water  management  of  the  future 
must  put  people  beyond  nature's  caprice. 

Today  we  must  think  boldly  and  un- 
dertake projects  to  guarantee  future  gen- 
erations an  adequate  water  supply.  Mon- 
tanans  and  other  westerners  can  see  at 
first  hand  the  fish  and  wildlife  contribu- 
tions made  by  a  reclamation  project  in 
Washington's  Columbia  Basin  develop- 
ment. Here  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  has  developed  not  only  a  rich  irri- 
gated area  of  a  half  million  acres,  but. 
in  addition,  it  has  developed  scores  of 
fishing  and  hunting  areas  where  virtually 
no  such  facilities  existed  before.  These 
areas  contributed  1.7  million  days  of 
visitor  use  by  sportsmen  during  1966.  and 
added  25  percent  to  the  fish  and  wildlife 
harvest  of  the  State. 

Also  in  Washington,  they  can  see  the 
plans  for  the  recently  authorized  Touchet 
division  of  the  Bureau  af  Reclamation's 
Walla  Walla  project.  Here  water  storage 
has  been  provided  for  minimum  flows  in 
90  miles  of  the  Touchet  and  Walla  Walla 
Rivers,  which  will  help  restore  runs  of 
Coho  and  Chinook  salmon  which  have 
been  virtually  extinct  in  these  streams 
These  and  other  fishery  benefits  consti- 
tute 51  percent  of  the  potential  contri- 
butions of  the  project. 

The  great  West  alternately  faces  pe- 
riods of  severe  flooding  and  severe 
drought.  Floods  inundate  vast  acres  of 
land;  leaving  havoc  and  destruction  in 
their  wake.  Periods  of  extreme  drought 
parch  the  land  and  impair  both  agri- 
culture and  tourism,  two  of  the  West's 
principal  Industries. 
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But  even  between  these  two  extremes, 
the  West  rem|ilns  today  largely  a  semi- 
arid  region,  dfcpendent  on  an  uncertain 
nature.  Thus,  westerners  who  are  guid- 
ing the  growth  of  their  area  are  deter- 
mined that  water,  their  most  valuable 
resource,  shall  be  consei-ved  and  utilized 
not  only  for  human  consumption,  but 
also  for  addilig  value  to  wasteland  by 
irrigation. 

In  our  effofts  to  keep  pace  with  the 
water  demanas  of  our  great  West,  we 
have,  since  th«  Reclamation  Act  of  1902, 
maintained  an  effective  partnership  be- 
tween State  aind  Federal  Governments. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  building  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  distribution  facili- 
ties over  the  past  50  or  60  years.  It  has 
also  involved!  the  planning  of  badly 
needed  current  facilities. 

One  project  Khat  has  been  under  study 
for  the  past  four  decades  by  both  the 
State  of  Monjtana  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  i^  the  JefTerson-Whitehall 
unit.  In  southwestern  Montana  the  water 
resources  of  tiie  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  are,  jfor  the  most  part,  gen- 
erally confineq  to  eroded  channels  or 
steep-walled  jiralleys  that  are  remote 
'  f ronr  Twtentiai  areas  of  use,  and  fre- 
quently rathe^  inaccessible.  A  complex 
development  plan  is  necessary  to  get 
some  of  this  water  out  of  its  channels 
and  transi>ort^  to  areas  of  actual  or  po- 
tential need  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  enough!  water  in  the  streams  to 
sustain  fish  an<l  wildlife. 

Most  of  the  streams  involved  are  val- 
uable for  flshing,  but  Montanans  prefer 
to  use  their  bfeautiful  streams  for  both 
fashing  and  witer  supply.  Now  that  the 
studies  have  been  completed,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  tentatively  pro- 
posed a  plan  bf  development  that  will 
provide  flood  control  protection,  bolster 
the  economy  bf  a  population-declining 
three-ccunty  area,  and  at  the  same  time, 
provide  impro^ied  fishing  and  wildlife  op- 
portunities for  residents  and  visitors. 

Now  just  ^hat  does  the  Jefferson- 
Whitehall  unitj  propose  to  do  for  south- 
western Montana? 

First  of  auTit  would  create  storage 
facilities  for  spring  flood  runoffs  which, 
uncontrolled,  can  erode  stream  channels, 
make  flowing  $treams  turgid  and  roily, 
and  cause  daniage  to  homes,  roads,  and 
agricultural  l4nds.  This  project  would 
bring  flood  coi^trol  benefits  estimated  at 
S360.000  annually. 

After  the  e^^ess  flows  are  stored,  the 
water  will  be  iiade  available  for  multi- 
ple beneficial  juses  in  a  large  area  of 
western  Montana.  These  potential  uses 
include  the  irrigation  of  cropland,  fish 
and  wildlife  anhancement,  and  public 
recreation.  This  pattern  of  converting  a 
wasted  resource  to  beneficial  use  has 
been  applied  i^  the  arid  and  semiarid 
St  century,  making  large 
ertland  green  and  living, 
lie  prosperity  in  the  ir- 
rigated cases  and  making  increased  fish- 
ing and  water*-oriented  recreation  pos- 
sible for  many  thousands  of  residents 
and  visitors  evary  year. 

The  irrigation  water  from  this  pro- 
posed Montana  project  would  be  de- 
hvered  to  son^e  64,000  acres  of  fertile 
land  in  Madis0n.  Jefferson,  Silver  Bow, 
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Broadwater,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Coun- 
ties, generally  adjacent  to  the  Big  Hole, 
Jefferson,  and  Missouri  Rivers  and 
Canyon  Feri-y  Lake.  Nearly  a  third  of 
this  acreage  is  presently  irrigated  with 
an  inadequate  supply  of  water  from  trib- 
utaries of  the  Jefferson  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  The  rest  Is  largely  dry-farmed 
wheatlands,  where  seasonal  and  cyclical 
vagaries  of  the  weather  make  farming 
uncertain  and  economically  hazardous. 
Hence,  the  production  of  nearly  a  half 
million  acres  of  surplus  wheat  will  be 
replaced  by  feed  grains,  beets,  potatoes, 
and  livestock  production. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Broadwater,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  Counties  decreased  by  approxi- 
mately 5  percent.  whUe  the  rural  farm 
population  in  these  counties  declined  by 
37  percent.  We  can  ill  afford  this  loss. 

Besides  stabilizing  and  diversifying  the 
farm  production  of  this  declining  area. 
the  Jefferson- Whitehall  project  would 
provide  new  economic  opportunities  in 
project  area  communities,  both  during 
the  10-year  construction  period  and 
afterward.  New  farming  opportunities 
would  be  created  for  about  135  farm 
families  and  about  80  farm  laborers.  Jobs 
in  service  and  trade  establishments 
would  be  created  for  about  200  persons, 
making  a  total  population  increase  of 
about  1.200  people  in  the  flve-coimty 
area.  This  extra  population  and  business 
activity  would  generate  nearly  $3  million 
annually  in  increased  spendable  income, 
and  produce  about  $675,000  annually  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  revenue. 

These  project  purposes  would  be 
achieved  by  the  constructing  of  the  pro- 
posed Reichle  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Big  Hole  River;  the  off  stream  Milllgan 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  two  diversion  dams, 
the  Jefferson  and  Townsend  canals,  more 
than  400  miles  of  supply  and  lateral 
canals,  and  necessary  drainage  works. 
Reichle  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  be 
the  principal  storage  and  regulatory  fa- 
cility, with  a  storage  capacity  of  530,700 
acre-feet  of  water.  In  addition  to  valu- 
able flood  control  benefits,  this  reservoir 
would  yield  annually  some  350,000  acre- 
feet  of  water — 13.3  billion  gallons — for 
irrigation,  as  well  as  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

Access  roads,  sanitation,  parking,  pic- 
nicking, camping,  and  boat  launching 
facilities  at  Reichle  and  Mllligan  Res- 
ervoirs will  be  built  at  an  investment  cost 
of  approximately  $1  million,  according 
to  a  National  Park  Service  plan.  Reichle 
Reservoir  alone  would  provide  about  10 
square  miles  of  boating,  water  skiing,  and 
lake  fishing,  and  32  miles  of  shoreline. 

I  have  urged  the  construction  of  the 
Jefferson-Whitehall  project  because  it 
not  only  benefits  the  State  of  Montana 
but,  more  important,  it  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  many  conservation  projects 
that  must  be  undertaken  if  the  West  is 
going  to  prove  a  suitable  place  for  the 
masses  in  the  next  few  years. 

Where  will  100  million  additional  peo- 
ple live?  Should  we  not  provide  a  suit- 
able countryside  for  them,  if  they  prefer 
the  rural  areas?  Or  are  we  going  to  re- 
peat the  mistake  of  forcing  our  masses 
into  overcrowded  cities?  I  believe  our 
people  should  have  a  right  of  choice,  and 
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knowing  westerners,  It  Is  not  dlfiQcult 
for  me  to  foresee  their  decisions  to  in- 
hibit the  more  wide-open  areas. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  in- 
alienable right  of  our  citizens  to  life  and 
those  common  pursuits  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life.  This  will  call  for  millions  of 
additional  fruitful  acres,  for  only  in  such 
manner  can  we  provide  abundant  com- 
mimitles  for  future  generations.  The 
time  has  arrived  for  action. 

We  honor  the  wisdom  of  our  great 
forebearers  when  we  extend  the  work 
they  inspired.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
grand  design  before  it  is  too  late.  Know- 
ing what  lies  ahead,  we  should  make  no 
little  plans. 


AKRON,  OHIO:  PROPOSITION  14 

REVISITED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  again  shown  Its  dis- 
trust of  the  people  by  denying  them  the 
right  to  govern  themselves.  By  an  8-to-l 
decision,  the  Court  struck  down  a  mu- 
nicipal charter  amendment  which  pro- 
hibited the  Akron  city  fathers  from  en- 
acting an  open  housing  statute  unless  it 
was  first  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters.  The  amendment  further  provided 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  could  in  an 
election  change  the  law. 

Certainly  the  Akron  charter  amend- 
ment did  not  sound  like  some  sinister 
plot  to  deny  human  dignity.  To  the  con- 
trarj',  it  sounded  more  like  an  expression 
of  self-determination  by  a  self-governing 
people. 

This  same  Court  has  often  rendered 
opinions,  talking  of  our  citizens'  having 
a  guaranteed  right  to  vote;  but  in  their 
opinion  they  have  again  held  that  the 
voting  right  exists  only  if  the  people  vote 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  the  un- 
elected  Federal  judges.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  do  not  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judges'  social  philosophy, 
their  votes  are  to  be  merely  thrown  out 
as  unconstitutional  under  some  theory 
of  bias  or  prejudice.  In  the  final  essence, 
only  the  judges'  votes  count — and  their 
votes  count  more  and  are  not  equal  to 
the  peoples'.  This  can  but  be  California's 
"Proposition  14"  revisited. 

Where  under  any  theory  of  law  or  rea- 
son can  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  derive 
authority  to  deny  American  citizens  the 
right  to  vote? 

Some  advocate  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trlt  of  Columbia  so  its  citizens  can  gov- 
ern themselves  by  majority  vote.  Would 
home  rule  for  the  District  give  them  an 
equal  opportunity  for  self-government  as 
is  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Akron, 
Ohio — minority  rule  by  nine  unelected 
Judges? 

Some  shriek  "constitutional  crisis." 
and  would  demand  hasty  action  to  abol- 
ish the  electoral  college  on  a  theory  that 
they  would  be  giving  the  people  a  popu- 
lar vote  for  the  Presidency.  If  there  Is  a 
crisis  today,  it  is  not  with  the  constitu- 
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tlon.  but  with  the  Federal  courts- 
Judges  who  refuse  to  limit  their  powers 
and  subdue  their  personal  feelings. 

Certainly  even  Federal  judges  can  be 
as  unfaithful  to  their  oath  as  an  un- 
faithful elector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  many  ver- 
sions and  interpretations  of  the  Akron 
housing  opinion.  I  include  a  complete 
text  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

[No.  63. — October  Term.  1868] 

Nellii    Hunter,    Appellant,    r.    Edward    O. 

Erickson,  Mayor  of  Citt  of  Akron,  et  al. 

(On  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  January  20,  1969.) 

Mr.  Justice  White  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  question  In  this  case  Is  whether  the 
City  of  Akron.  Ohio,  has  denied  Its  N»gro 
citizen  Nellie  Hunter  the  equal  protection  of 
Its  laws  by  amending  the  city  charter  to  pre- 
vent the  city  council  from  Implementing  any 
ordinance  dealing  with  racial,  religious,  or 
■ancestral  discrimination  In  housing  without 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of 
Akron. 

The  Akron  City  Council  In  1964  enacted  a 
fair  housing  ordinance  premised  on  a  recog- 
nition of  the  social  and  economic  losses  to 
society  which  flow  from  substandard,  ghetto 
housing  and  Us  tendency  to  breed  dlscrlinl- 
natlon  and  segregation  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  city  to  "assure  equal  opportunity  to 
all  persons  to  live  In  decent  housing  facilities 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry 
or  national  origin."  Akron  Ordinance  No. 
873-1964  5  1.  A  Commission  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing  was  established  by  the 
ordinance  In  the  office  of  the  Mayor  to  en- 
force the  antidiscrimination  sections  of  the 
ordinance  through  conciliation  or  persuasion 
If  possible,  but  If  not  then  "through  such 
order  as  the  facts  warrant,"  based  upon  a 
hearing  at  which  witnesses  may  be  sub- 
poenaed, and  entitled  to  enforcement  in  the 
courts.  Akron  Ordinance  No.  873-1964,  as 
amended  by  Akron  Ordinance  No.  926-1964. 

Seeking  to  Invoke  this  machinery  which 
had  been  established  by  the  city  for  her  bene- 
fit, NelUe  Hunter  addressed  a  complaint  to 
the  Commission  asserting  that  a  real  estate 
agent  had  come  to  show  her  a  list  of  houses 
for  sale,  but  that  on  meeting  Miss  Hunter 
the  agent  "stated  that  she  could  not  show 
me  any  of  the  houses  on  the  list  she  had  pre- 
pared for  me  because  all  of  the  owners  had 
specified  they  did  not  wish  their  houses 
shown  to  Negroes."  Miss  Hunter's  affidavit 
met  with  the  reply  that  the  fair  hotislng 
ordinance  was  unavailable  to  her  because  the 
city  charter  had  been  amended  to  provide: 

"Any  ordinance  enacted  by  the  Council  of 
The  City  of  Akron  which  regulates  the  use. 
sale,  advertisements,  transfer,  listing  assign- 
ment, lease,  sublease  or  financing  of  real 
property  of  any  kind  or  of  any  Interest  there- 
in on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
on  the  question  at  a  regular  or  general  elec- 
tion before  said  ordinance  shall  be  effective. 
Any  such  ordinance  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  section  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  until  approved  by  the  electors  as 
provided  herein."  Akron  City  Charter  §  137. 

The  proposal  for  the  charter  amendment 
had  been  placed  on  the  ballot  at  a  general 
election  upon  petition  of  more  than  10%  of 
Akron's  voters,  and  the  amendment  had  been 
duly  p>assed  by  a  majority. 

Petitioner  then  brought  an  action  In  the 
Ohio  courts  on  behalf  of  the  municipality, 
herself,  and  all  others  similarly  situated,  to 
obtain  a  writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the 
Mayor  to  convene  the  Commission  and  to  re- 
quire the  Commission  and  the  Director  of 
Law  to  enforce  the  fair  housing  ordinance 
and  process  her  complaint.  The  trial  oourt 
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Initially  held  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  fair  housing  ordinance  invalid  under 
state  law,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
reversed.  State  ex  rel.  Hunter  v.  Erickson,  6 
Ohio  St.  2d  130,  216  N.  E.  2d  371  (1966).  On 
remand,  the  trial  court  held  that  the  fair 
housing  ordinance  was  rendered  Ineffective 
by  the  charter  amendment,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  affirmed,  holding  that  the 
charter  amendment  was  not  repugnant  to 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Akron  contends  that  this  case  has  been 
rendered  moot  by  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  Pub.  L.  90-284,  82  Stat. 
73  the  decision  of  this  Court  In  Jones  v.  Al- 
fred H.  Mayer  Co.,  392  U.S.  409  (1968).  and 
the  passage  of  an  Ohio  Act  of  October  30, 
1965,  Ohio  Rev.  Code,  Tit.  41,  c.  4112.  It  Is 
true  that  each  of  these  events  Is  related  to 
open  housing,  but  none  of  the  legislation  in- 
volved was  Intended  to  pre-empt  local  hous- 
ing ordinances  or  provide  rights  and  remedies 
which  are  effective  substitutes  for  the  Akron 
law. 

The  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  specifically  pre- 
serves and  defers  to  local  fair  housing  laws.' 
and  the  1866  Civil  Rights  Act »  considered  In 
Janes  should  be  read  together  with  the  later 
statute  on  the  same  subject.  United  States  v. 
Stewart,  311  U.S.  60.  64-65  (1940);  Talbot  v. 
Seeman,  1  Cranch  1,  34-35  (1801),  so  as  not 
to  pre-empt  the  local  legislation  which  the 
far  more  detailed  Act  of  1968  so  explicitly 
preserves.  If  the  Ohio  statute  mooted  the 
case,  surely  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  would 
have  so  held  when  the  validity  of  the  Akron 
ordinance  was  twice  before  It  after  the  Ohio 
statute  was  i>as8ed.  Moreover,  the  s'ictlons  of 
the  Ohio  law  which  are  crucial  here  apply 
only  to  "commercial  housing,"  and  on  any 
reading  we  can  Imagine  do  not  apply  to  Miss 
Hunter's  case,'  though  the  Akron  ordinance 
does.  Finally,  the  case  cannot  be  considered 
moot  since  the  Akron  ordinance  provides  an 
enforcement  mechanism  unmatched  by 
either  stete  or  federal  legislation.  Unlike  state 
or  federal  programs,  the  Akron  ordinance 
brings  local  people  together  for  conciliation 
and  persuasion  by  and  before  a  local  tribunal. 
It  Is  to  precisely  this  sort  of  very  localized 
solution  to  which  Congress  meant  to  defer. 
We  therefore  reject  the  contention  that  this 
case  Is  moot. 

Akron  argues  that  this  case  Is  unlike  Reit- 
man  v.  Mulkey,  387  U.S.  369  (1967)  In  that 
here  the  city  charter  declares  no  right  to  dis- 
criminate m  housing,  authorizes  and  en- 
courages no  hoxislng  discrimination,  and 
places  no  ban  on  the  enactment  of  fair  hous- 
ing ordinances.  But  we  need  not  rest  on  Reit- 
man  to  decide  this  case.  Here,  unlike  Reit- 
man,  there  was  an  explicitly  racial  classifica- 
tion treating  racial  housing  matters  differ- 
ently from  other  racial  and  housing  matters. 
By  adding  §  137  to  Its  Charter  the  City  of 
Akron,  which  unquestionably  wields  state 
power,*  not  only  suspended  the  operation  of 
the  existing  ordinance  forbidding  housing 
discrimination,  but  required  the  approval  of 
the  electors  before  any  future  ordinance 
could  take  effect.^  Section  137  thus  drew  a 
distinction  between  those  groups  seeking  the 
law's  protection  against  racial,  religious,  or 
ancestral  discriminations  in  the  sale  and 
rental  of  real  estate  and  those  who  sought  to 
regulate  real  property  transactions  In  the 
pursuit  of  other  ends.  Those  who  sought,  or 
would  benefit  from,  most  ordinances  regu- 
lating the  real  property  market  remained 
subject  to  the  general  rule:  the  ordinance 
would  become  effective  30  days  after  passage 
by  the  City  Council,  or  immediately  If  passed 
as  an  emergency  measure,  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  referendum  only  If  10%  of  the  electors 
so  requested  by  filing  a  proper  and  timely 
petition.*  Passage  by  the  Council  sufficed  un- 
less Lhe  electors  themselves  Invoked  the  gen- 
eral   referendum    provisions    of    the    City 
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Charter.  But  for  those  who  sought  protection 
against  racial  bias,  the  approval  of  the  City 
Council  was  not  enough.  A  referendum  was 
required  by  charter  at  a  general  or  regular 
election,  without  any  provision  for  use  of  the 
expedited  special  election  ordinarily  avail- 
able. The  Akron  Charter  obviously  made  It 
substantially  more  difficult  to  secure  enact- 
ment of  ordinances  subject  to  §  137. 

Only  laws  to  end  housing  discrimination 
based  on  "race,  color,  religion,  national  origin 
or  ancestry"  must  run  §  137'b  gauntlet.  It  Is 
true  that  the  section  draws  no  distinctions 
among  racial  and  religious  groups.  Negroes 
and  whites.  Jews  and  Catholics  are  aU  sub- 
ject to  the  same  requirements  If  there  is 
housing  discrimination  against  them  which 
they  wish  to  end.  But  §  137  nevertheless  dis- 
advantages those  who  would  benefit  from 
laws  barring  racial,  religious,  or  ancestral 
discriminations  as  against  those  who  would 
bar  other  discriminations  or  who  would 
otherwise  regulate  the  real  estate  market 
In  their  favor.  The  automatic  referendum 
system  does  not  reach  housing  discrimination 
on  sexual  or  political  grounds,  or  against 
those  with  children  or  dogs,  nor  does  it  affect 
tenants  seeking  more  heat  or  better  main- 
tenance from  landlords,  nor  those  seeking 
rent  control,  urban  renewal,  public  housing, 
or  new  building  codes. 

Moreover,  although  the  law  on  Its  face 
treats  Negro  and  white,  Jew  and  gentile  in 
an  Identical  manner,  the  reality  is  that  the 
law's  impact  falls  on  the  minority.  The  ma- 
jority needs  no  protection  against  dlscrlml- 
naUon  and  If  it  did,  a  referendum  might  be 
bothersome  but  no  more  than  that.  Like  the 
law  requiring  specification  of  candidates' 
race  on  the  ballot,  Anderson  v.  Martin,  375 
U.  S.  399  (1964),  §  137  places  special  burdens 
on  racial  minorities  within  the  governmental 
process.  This  Is  no  more  permissible  than 
denying  them  the  vote,  on  an  equal  basis 
with  others.  Cf.  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  364 
U.  8.  339  (1960);  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.  S. 
533  (1964);  Avery  v.  Midland  County,  390 
U.  S.  474  (1968).  The  preamble  to  the  open 
housing  ordinance  which  was  suspended  by 
§  137  recited  that  the  population  of  Akron 
consists  of  "people  of  different  race,  color, 
religion,  ancestry  or  national  origin,  many 
of  whom  live  In  circumscribed  and  segregated 
areas,  under  sub-standard,  unhealthful,  un- 
safe, unsanitary  and  overcrowded  conditions, 
because  of  discrimination  in  the  sale,  lease, 
rental  and  financing  of  housing.'  Such  was 
the  situation  in  Akron.  It  is  against  this 
background  that  the  referendum  required  by 
§  137  must  be  assessed. 

Becatise  the  core  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  the  prevention  of  meaningful 
and  unjustified  official  distinctions  based  on 
race.  Slaughter -House  Cases,  16  Wall.  36.  71 
(1873);  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia.  100  U.  S. 
303,  307-308  (1880);  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100 
U  S  339,  344-345  (1880);  McLaughlin  v. 
Florida,  379  U.  S.  184.  192  (1964);  Loving  v. 
Virginia,  388  U.  S.  1.  10  (1968) ,  racial  classifi- 
cations are  "constitutionally  suspect,"  Boil- 
ing V.  Sharpe,  347  U.  S.  497,  499  (1954),  sub- 
ject to  the  "most  rigid  scrutiny,"  Korematsu 
V.  United  States,  323  U.  S.  214.  216  (1944). 
They  "bear  a  far  heavier  burden  of  Justifica- 
tion" than  other  classifications,  McLaughlin 
V.  Florida.  379  U.  S.  184,  194  (1964). 

We  are  unimpressed  with  any  of  the 
State's  Justifications  for  its  discrimination. 
Characterizing  it  simply  as  a  public  decision 
to  move  slowly  in  the  delicate  area  of  race 
relations  emphasizes  the  Impact  and  burden 
of  I  137.  but  does  not  Justify  it.  The  amend- 
ment was  unnecesary  either  to  implement  a 
decision  to  go  slowly  or  to  allow  the  people 
of  Akron  to  participate  In  that  decision.' 
Likewise.  Insisting  that  a  State  may  distrib- 
ute legislative  power  as  It  desires  and  that 
the  people  may  retain  for  themselves  the 
power  over  certain  subjects  may  generally  be 
true,  but  these  principles  furnish  no  justi- 
fication   for    a    legislative    structure    which 
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otherwlB*  wtJold  vloUte  the  fourteenth 
Amendment.  Hor  doee  the  implementation 
of  thla  ch»ng»  through  popular  referendum 
Immunize  it.  Lucas  v.  Cotorado  General  As- 
sembly. 377  ^.3.  713.  736-737  (1964).  The 
sovereignty  of'  the  people  U  Itself  subject  to 
thoee  constitutional  limitations  which  have 
been  duly  adapted  and  remain  unrepealed. 
Even  though  Akron  might  have  proceeded 
by  majority  vcte  at  to^n  meeting  on  all  Its 
municipal  leglslaUon.  It  has  Instead  choeen 
a  more  complex  system.  Having  done  so,  the 
State  may  nc(  more  disadvantage  any  par- 
ticular group  by  malting  it  more  difficult  to 
enact  legtslatUon  In  Its  behalf  than  it  may 
dilute  any  person's  vote  or  give  any  group 
a  smaller  representation  than  another  of 
comparable  slse.  Cf.  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377 
U.S.  533  (1964);  Avery  v.  Midland  County, 
390  U.S.  474  (1^). 

We  hold  thiit  i  137  dlacrlmlnatee  against 
minorities,  and  constitutes  a  real  substan- 
tial, and  lnvl4lous  denial  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Reversed. 
Mr.   JusTic*  Haklan.   whom   Mr.   Justicb 
Stiwajit  JolnW  concurring. 

At  the  outset,  I  think  It  well  to  sketch  my 
conatltutlonal  approach  to  state  statues 
which  8truct\ire  the  internal  governmentol 
process  and  which  are  challenged  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  IM'  Equal  Protection  purposes. 
I  b«lleve  that  I  laws  which  define  the  powers 
of  political  institutions  fall  into  two  classes. 
First,  a  statuw  may  have  the  clear  purpose 
of  making  It  more  difficult  for  racial  and 
religious  mlno^Ulea  to  further  their  political 
alms.  Like  an)r  other  statute  which  Is  dis- 
criminatory of  Its  face,  such  a  law  cannot 
be  permitted  |o  stand  unless  It  can  be  sup- 
ported by  stat4  Interests  of  the  most  weighty 
and  3ub«tantl41  kind.  McLaughlin  v.  Florida. 
379  U.S.  184.  19B  (1964). 

Most  laws  Which  define  the  structure  of 
political  Institutions,  however,  fall  Into  a 
second  class.  "Ehey  are  designed  with  the  aim 
of  providing  a  Just  framework  within  which 
the  diverse  political  groups  in  ova  society 
may  fairly  conipete  and  are  not  enacted  with 
the  purpose  of  assisting  one  partlcrilar  group 
in  Its  struggle  with  Its  political  opponents. 
Consider,  for  example,  Akron's  procedure 
which  requires  that  almost  any  ordinance  be 
submitted  to  a  general  referendum  if  10%  of 
the  electorate  ilgns  an  appropriate  petition.* 
This  rule  obvlcusly  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  one  psirtlcular  group  to 
the  detriment  Of  all  others.  It  will  sometimes 
operate  in  favt>r  of  one  faction;  sometimes 
in  favor  of  anpther.  Akron  has  adopted  the 
referendum  syttem  because  Its  citizens  be- 
lieve that  whoever  an  action  of  the  City 
CotincU  raises  i  the  emotional  opposition  of 
any  significant^  group  in  the  community,  the 
people  should  fcave  a  right  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter directly.  S^tutee  of  this  type,  which  are 
grounded  upon  general  democratic  princi- 
ple, do  not  Tiolate  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  simply  because  they  occasionally  op- 
erate to  dlsadfantage  Negro  political  inter- 
ests. If  a  governmental  Institution  Is  to  be 
fair,  one  grout)  cannot  always  be  expeeted 
to  win.  If  the  Council's  Fair  Housing  legisla- 
tion were  defeated  at  a  referendum.  Negroes 
would  undoub^dly  lose  an  Important  politi- 
cal battle,  but  they  would  not  thereby  be 
denied  Equal  Ifrotectlon. 

This  same  analysis  applies  to  other  insti- 
tutions of  govfrnment  which  are  even  more 
solidly  rooted  tp.  our  history  than  Is  the  ref- 
erendum. The  existence  of  a  bicameral  legls- 
latiire  or  an  executive  veto  may  on  occasion 
make  it  more  difficult  for  minorities  to 
achieve  favorable  legislation:  nevertheless, 
they  may  not  be  attacked  on  Equal  Protec- 
tion grounds  s}nce  they  are  foiuided  on  neu- 
tral principles.  Similarly,  the  rule  which 
makes  it  relatively  difficult  to  amend  a  state 
constitution  Is  commonly  Justified  on  the 
theory  that  co  istltutlonal  provisions  should 
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be  more  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  more 
soberly  considered  than  are  simple  statutory 
enactments.  Here.  too.  Negroes  may  stand  to 
gain  by  the  rule  if  a  Fair  Housing  law  is 
made  part  of  the  constitution,  or  they  may 
lose  If  the  constitution  adopts  a  p)osltion  of 
strict  neutrality  on  the  question.  See  Reit- 
man  v.  Mulkey.  387  U.S.  368,  389  (1967)  (DU- 
sentlng  opinion  of  Harlan,  J).  But  even  If 
Negroes  are  obliged  to  undertake  the  arduous 
task  of  amending  the  state  constitution,  they 
are  not  thereby  denied  Equal  Protection.  For 
the  rule  making  constitutional  amendment 
difficult  Is  grounded  in  neutral  principle. 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  the  city 
of  Akron  has  not  attempted  to  allocate  gov- 
ernmental power  on  the  basis  of  any  general 
principle.  Here,  we  have  a  provision  that  has 
the  clear  purpose  of  making  it  more  difficult 
for  certain  racial  and  religious  minorities 
to  achieve  legislation  that  Is  In  their  in- 
terest. Since  the  Charter  Amendment  U  dis- 
criminatory on  its  face,  Akron  miist  "bear 
a  far  heavier  burden  of  Justification"  than  Is 
required  in  the  normal  case.  McLaughlin  v. 
Florida.  379  U.S.  184,  194  (1964).  And  Akron 
has  failed  to  sustain  this  burden.  The  City's 
principal  argument  in  support  of  the  Charter 
Amendment  relies  on  the  undisputed  fact 
that  Fair  Housing  legislation  may  often  be 
expected  to  raise  the  passions  of  the  com- 
munity to  their  highest  pitch.  It  was  not 
necessary,  however,  to  pass  this  amendment 
In  order  to  assure  that  particularly  sensitive 
lasuee  will  ultimately  be  decided  by  the  gen- 
eral electorate.  Akron  has  already  provided 
a  procedure  which  is  grounded  In  neutral 
principle,  that  requires  a  general  refer- 
endxun  on  thla  Issue  if  10%  of  the  voters 
insist.  If  the  prospect  of  Fair  Housing  legis- 
lation really  arouses  passionate  opposition, 
the  voters  will  have  the  final  say.  Conse- 
quently, the  Charter  Amendment  will  have 
its  real  Impact  only  when  fair  houalng  does 
not  arouse  extraordinary  controversy.  This 
being  the  case,  I  can  perceive  no  legitimate 
state  Interest  which  in  any  degree  vindi- 
cates the  action  taken  by  the  City  here. 

As  I  read  the  Coiirt's  opinion  to  be  entirely 
consistent  with  the  basic  principles  which 
I  believe  control  this  case.  I  Join  In  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting. 

Section  10.  Art.  I.  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  "No  State 
shall  .  .  .  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post 
facto  Law.  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation 
of  Contracts  .  .  "  But  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional provision  anywhere  which  bars  any 
State  from  repealing  any  law  on  any  subject 
at  any  time  It  pleases.  Although  the  Court 
denies  the  fact.  I  read  Its  opinion  as  holding 
that  a  city  that  "wields  state  power"  is 
barred  from  repealing  an  existing  ordinance 
that  forbids  discrimination  in  the  sale,  lease, 
or  financing  of  real  property  "on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
ancestry  .  .  ."  The  result  of  what  the  Coxirt 
does  is  precisely  as  though  It  had  com- 
manded the  State  by  mandamus  or  injunc- 
tion to  keep  on  its  books  and  enforce  what 
the  Court  favors  as  a  fair  housing  law. 

The  Court  purports  to  find  Its  power  to 
forbid  the  city  to  repeal  Its  laws  In  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  for- 
bidding a  State  to  "deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  For  some  time  I  have  been  filing  my 
protests  against  the  Court's  use  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause  to  strike  down  state  laws  that 
shock  the  Court's  conscience,  offend  the 
Court's  sense  of  what  It  considers  to  be 
"fair"  or  "fundamental"  or  "arbitrary"  or 
"contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people."  I  now  protest  Just  as  vigorously 
against  use  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
to  bar  States  from  rep>eallng  laws  that  the 
Court  wants  the  States  to  retain.  Of  course 
the  Court  under  the  ruling  of  Marhury  v. 
Madison,  1  Cranch  137  (1803),  has  power  to 
invalidate  state  laws  that  discriminate  on 
accoimt  of  race.  But  It  does  not  have  power 
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to  put  roadblocks  to  prevent  States  from  re- 
pealing these  laws.  Here.  I  think  the  Court 
needs  to  control  Itself,  and  not,  as  It  Is  doing, 
encroach  on  the  States'  powers  to  repeal  its 
old  laws  when  It  decides  to  do  so. 

Another  argument  used  by  the  Court  sup- 
posed to  supp>ort  Its  holding  Is  that  we  have 
In  a  number  of  our  cases  supported  the  right 
to  vote  without  discrimination.  And  we  have. 
But  In  no  one  of  them  have  we  held  that  a 
State  Is  without  power  to  repeal  its  own  laws 
when  convinced  by  experience  that  a  law  is 
not  serving  a  useful  purpose.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  Court's  opinion  here  that  casts  asper- 
sions upon  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote.  I 
say  that  for  this  reason.  Akron's  repealing 
law  here  held  unconstitutional,  provides  that 
an  ordinance  In  the  fair  housing  field  in 
Akron  "must  first  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  on  the  question  at  a 
regular  or  general  election  before  said  ordi- 
nance shall  be  effective."  The  Court  uses 
this  granted  right  of  the  people  to  vote  0:1 
this  Important  legislation  as  a  key  argtunent 
for  holding  that  the  repealer  denies  equal 
protection  to  Negroes.  Just  consider  that  for 
a  moment.  In  this  Government,  which  we 
boast  is  "of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people,"  conditioning  the  enactment 
of  a  law  on  a  majority  vote  of  the  people 
condemns  that  law  as  unconstitutional  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Court!  There  may  have  been 
other  state  laws  held  unconstitutional  In  the 
past  on  grounds  that  they  are  equally  as 
fallacious  and  undemocratic  as  those  the 
Court  relies  on  today,  but  If  so  I  do  not  recall 
such  cases  at  the  moment.  It  Is  time,  I  think 
to  recall  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
does  not  emjxjwer  this  Court  to  decide  what 
state  ordinances  or  laws  a  State  may  repeal. 
I  would  not  strike  down  this  repealing 
ordinance. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Nothing  in  the  federal  statute  Is  to  be 
construed  "to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  01 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  ' 
glvmg.  similar  housing  rights,  and  deference 
Is  to  be  given  to  local  enforcement.  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  Tit.  VTH.  §§  815.  810(C). 
82  Stat.  73,  89,  86. 

» "All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  right,  In  every  State  and 
Territory,  as  Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens 
thereof  to  Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold. 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property."  C.  31. 
:  1.  14  SUt.  27,  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  §  1982 

'The  Ohio  statute  makes  it  unlawful  for 
"any  person"  to  "|r)efuse  to  sell  ...  or  other- 
wise deny  or  withliold  commercial  housing 
from  any  person  because  of  the  race  (or) 
color"  of  the  prospective  owner.  41  Ohio  Rev. 
Code  §§  4112.02(H)  and  4112.02(H)  (1)  (1965i 
(emphasis  added).  "Commercial  housing"  is 
defined  to  exclude  "any  personal  residence 
offered  for  sale  or  rent  by  the  owner  or  by 
his  broker,  salesman,  agent,  or  employee."  41 
Ohio  Rev.  Code  §  4112.01(K)  (1966).  The 
statute  makes  it  unlawful  to  "|p|rlnt,  pub- 
lish, or  circulate  any  statement  or  advertise- 
ment relating  to  the  sale  [of  a]  ...  personal 
residence  .  .  .  which  Indicates  any  preference 
limitation,  specification,  or  discrimination 
based  up>on  race.  .  .  ."  Since  Miss  Hunter 
does  not  seek  commercial  housing,  or  com- 
plain of  the  affront  to  her  sensibilities  of 
hearing  a  "circulated"  statement  (if  the 
Ohio  statute  goes  that  far)  she  cannot  ob- 
tain the  relief  she  seeks  under  the  Ohio 
statute. 

•See,  e.g.,  Evans  v.  Newton,  382  U.S.  296 
(1966);  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority, 365  U.S.  715  (1961);  Shelley  v.  Krae- 
mcr,  334  U.S.  1  (1948). 

^  Thus  we  do  not  hold  that  mere  repeal  of 
an  existing  ordinance  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment 

•  Ordinances  may  be  Initiated  through  .1 
petition  signed  by  7%  of  the  voters,  and  the 
city  charter  may  be  amended  or  measures 
enacted  by  the  council  repealed  through  a 
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referendxmi  which  may  be  obtained  on  peti- 
tion of  10%  of  the  voters. 

I  The  people  of  Akron  had  the  power  to 
initiate  legislation,  or  to  review  councU  deci- 
sions, even  before  i  137.  See  n.  6.  supra.  The 
procedural  prerequisites  lor  this  popiUar  ac- 
tion are  perfectly  reasonable,  as  the  gather- 
ing of  10%  of  the  voters'  signatures  in  the 
course  of  passing  5  137  Illustrates. 

•Section  26  of  Akron's  City  Charter  ex- 
empts the  following  ordinances  from  the 
referendxim  procedure: 

"(a)  Annual  appropriation  ordinances,  (b) 
Ordinances  or  resolutions  providing  for  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  appointments  or 
removals  made  by  CouncU.  (c)  Actions  by 
Council  on  the  approval  of  official  bonds,  (d) 
Ordinances  or  resolutions  providing  for  the 
submission  of  any  proposition  to  the  vote  of 
the  electors,  (e)  Ordinances  providing  for 
street  improvements  petitioned  for  by  own- 
ers of  a  majority  of  the  feet  front  of  the 
property  benefited  and  to  be  specially  as- 
sessed for  the  cost  thereof." 

It  is  not  suggested  that  any  of  these  ex- 
ceptions were  made  with  the  purpose  of  dU- 
advantaglng  Negro  political  Interests. 
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IM  FOR  THE  UPPER  DOG 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  a  friend  of  mine  forwarded  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  speech  given  by  a  Ro- 
tarlan  at  an  annual  conference  In  April 
of  1968  which  I  felt  I  should  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  It  follows: 

I'M  Fob  the  Uppee  Doo 
(An   address   given   by   Bob   Choate.   Elyrla 

Rotary  Club,  at  the  noon  luncheon.  April 

20,  1968) 

I  suspect  that  most  of  you  in  this  room 
are  not  too  different  from  me.  You've  had 
ten  twenty,  thirty,  perhaps  40  years  in 
Rotary.  You're  a  Rotarian  because  you  be- 
lieve "in  what  the  organization  stands  for, 
and  life  has  taught  you  that  the  Four-Way 
Test  Is  Just  good  business. 

You've  been  active  In  Boy  Scouts,  in  the 
TMCA.  In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  In  the 
hospital,  in  your  church.  You've  manned  the 
kettles  at  Christmas  time  for  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  you've  worked  on  the  War  on 
Poverty  Committee  In  yo\ir  community. 

You've  been,  and  you  are  "Joe  Good  Citi- 
zen." . 

And  so  have  I.  but  I'm  having  some  second 

thoughts.  „  ,     ^. 

I'm  still  for  the  YMCA.  the  Salvation 
Army  the  Center  for  SlghUess.  the  March 
of  Dimes,  and  I  shaU  continue  to  work  for 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability— with  quaU- 
flcatlons.  ,   ,      . 

I  am  going  to  have  to  look  at  the  recipients 
of  my  efforts  and  my  money,  and  say.  "Just 
a  minute  buddy,  what  have  you  done  for 
me  today?" 

Let  me  hasten  to  make  myself  clear.  I 
do  not  expect  the  boy  being  helped  by  my 
Big  Brother  membership  In  the  YMCA  to 
come  mow  my  lawn,  or  even  buy  his  shirt  in 
my  store. 

I  don't  expect  the  school  drop  out  that  I 
am  trying  to  help  through  my  involvement 
In  the  War  on  Poverty  to  come  around  to 
my  shop  and  offer  to  sweep  the  floor  or  wash 
the  windows. 

I'm  not  looking  for  the  gal  whom  the 
Salvation  Army  saw  through  her  period  of 
motherhood,  to  show  up  at  our  house  and 
offer  to  do  the  dishes.  Far  from  It. 


What  I  want  is  that  boy  from  the  YMCA 
Summer  Camp,  who  got  in  free  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  and  the  high  school  drop  out 
who  got  a  second  chance  under  the  War  on 
Poverty  program,  and  the  unwed  mother 
whose  burden  In  part  was  accepted  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  to  look  around  and  say, 
"Thank  Gtod  for  America." 
I  don't  want  them  to  thank  me,  and  I 
don't  want  them  to  do  anything  for  me.  I 
do  want  them  to  take  a  good  hard  look,  and 
to  realize  that,  underprivileged  they  may 
be;  unfortunate  they  may  be;  abused  they 
may  be;  none-the-less.  no  other  nation  under 
the  face  of  the  sun  has  tried  to  rectify  wrongs 
as  has  this  one.  No  other  nation  has  poured 
out  its  heart  and  soul  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  chance  as  have  we.  No  other  nation 
has  given  so  much  and  asked  so  little  In 
return. 

And  only  one  thing  makes  this  possible. 
You. 

You.  the  upper  dog. 
You  the  privileged. 
You  the  fortunate. 

You  who  worked  16  hours  a  day  when  it 
was  necessary  and  gambled  your  life  and 
your  earnings  that  you  could  be  a  success. 

You.  who  accepted  the  burden  of  the  com- 
munity and  on  top  of  every  other  obligation 
that  was  piled  on  your  shoulders,  willingly 
took  on  one  more.  You.  the  upper  dog.  I'm 
for  you. 

I  was  deeply  distraught  and  still  am  at 
the  godless,  senseless,  brutal  slaying  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  I  am  Irrevocably  op- 
posed to  these  men,  white  or  black,  who  think 
problems  can  be  solved  by  threats,  by  re- 
prisals, by  murder,  by  revenge. 

Whether  or  not  I  agree  with  Martin  Luther 
King  Is  of  no  consequence.  He  had  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  piirsult.  not  of  happi- 
ness, but  of  an  inspired  goal.  The  fool  who 
cut  him  down  deserves  no  mercy  from  society. 
But  with  all  of  this  goes  a  corollary.  I  am 
fed  up  to  the  gills  with  the  publicity  given 
the  H.  Rap  Browns,  the  Leroy  Jones,  the 
Adam  Clavton  Powells,  the  draft  card  burn- 
ers, the  acid  heads  and  all  their  Ilk.  be  they 
green,  blue,  black,  white,  or  Just  plain  yellow. 
I  am  sick  of  the  false  aura  of  grandeur  that 
we  have  permitted  these  people  to  assume 
through  the  medium  of  excess  publicity. 

Ill  be  a  whole  lot  more  impressed  with 
their  civil  liberties  when  I  see  them  being 
more  civil  and  taking  fewer  liberties. 

Every  time  one  of  these  public  bleeders 
cUmbs  up  on  his  soap  box  and  berates  the 
United  States,  our  laws,  our  courts,  our  en- 
forcement, our  economy,  he  is  doing  It  with 
mv  money. 

My  taxes  make  It  possible  for  him  to  exist 
virtthout  visible  means  of  support. 

My  obedience  to  the  law  makes  It  possible 
for  him  to  flaunt  it. 

The  willingness  of  others  to  serve  under 
arms  makes  this  country  safe  for  him  to 
point  with  scorn  and  bum  his  draft  card. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  wrong  in  high  places.  I 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  doctrine  of 
change.  I  know  that  growth  is  one  of  the 
inexorable  laws  of  life.  Grow  or  die. 

But.  I  do  not  subscribe  for  one  moment  to 
the  theory  that  every  cockeyed  nut.  con- 
fused in  economics,  bevrtldered  In  politics, 
and  pinked  by  "pie  In  the  sky"  has  the  right 
to  tear  down  the  government  under  which 
we  live  by  whatever  means  he  may  see  fit. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  man  who  never 
met  a  payroll  can  tell  me  how  to  meet  mine. 
I  have  a  growing  suspicion  that.  In  all  too 
many  instances,  the  proverbial  under  dog  Is 
content  and  happy  with  his  lot.  He  willingly 
assiunee  the  title  "inferior"  as  an  easy  escape 
from  responsibility.  He  capitalizes  on  "under 
dog"  to  his  benefit  and  your  detriment.  I'm 
for  the  upper  dog. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  wild-eyed  as 
such.  Society  needs  them.  Much  of  progress 
is  the  result  of  men  who  cannot  stay  within 
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conventional  bounds.  What  in  one  genera- 
tion Is  anarchy,  in  the  next  is  looked  back 
upon  as  the  first  stirrings  of  advance.  Pine. 
I  buy  all  of  that. 

What  I  do  not  buy  U  making  a  hero  out  of 
every  stumble  bum  that  comes  down  the 
pike  waving  his  own  particular  fiag  and  to 
hell  with  everything  else. 

Some  of  this  "everything  else"  means  a 
great  deal  to  me.  That  I  can  read,  or  study, 
or  work,  as  I  vrtsh;  that  I  can  worship  or 
refuse  to;  that  I  can  vote  for  or  against  with- 
out coercion;  that  I  am  the  beneficiary  of 
generations  who  found  this  "everything 
else"  to  be  worth  struggling  and  dying  for. 
These  mean  a  great  deal  to  me. 

So  I'm  middle  class,  I'm  t>ourgeol8.  one  of 
the  unenlightened.  Pine.  Just  quit  using  my 
money.  You  make  yotir  way  on  your  own  and 
let  me  do  the  same.  You  be  for  the  under 
dog. 

As  for  me.  I'm  for  the  upper  dog.  As 
President  Upton  said.  "I'm  for  the  one  who 
sets  out  to  do  something  and  does  it." 

"I'm  for  the  one  who  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems at  hand  and  endeavors  to  deal  with 
them." 

"I'm  for  the  one  who  isn't  blaming  some- 
one else  for  his  fallings." 

"I'm  for  the  one  who  doesn't  consider  it 
'square'  to  wonder  what  more  he  can  do.  In- 
stead of  how  little." 

Whether  privileged  or  under  privileged, 
each  of  us  must  be  Judged  on  what  he  doee 
with  what  he  has. 

This  nation  was  founded  in  Justice,  in 
tolerance,  in  honesty,  in  understanding,  in 
faith,  m  work.  We  live  by  law,  or  we  die  for 
lack  of  It. 

I'm  for  the  man  who  subscribes  to  this. 
I'm  for  the  upper  dog. 
I'm  for  you. 


INEQUITABLE  IMMIGRATION 
SITUATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1969 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
16,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ry.\n),  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
correct  the  inequitable  immigration 
situations  arising  from  the  1965  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  transition  from  a  quota  to  a 
preference  system,  countries  which  have 
traditionally  contributed  large  numbers 
of  immigrants  are  now  experiencing  a 
decline  of  overwhelming  proportions. 
The  country  hardest  hit  by  the  revision 
is  Ireland,  which  averaged  7,000  immi- 
grants annually  prior  to  the  change.  In 
1965  and  1966,  this  rate  dropped  to 
nearly  25  percent  and  the  full  impact 
of  the  act  reduced  this  figure  even  fur- 
ther. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  any 
country  whose  immigration  has  dropped 
below  75  percent  of  its  yearly  average 
during  the  10-year  base  period  1956-65. 
would  be  allocated  additional  spaces 
sufficient  to  raise  its  total  to  this  75  per- 
cent figure.  The  annual  allotment  would 
not  exceed  10.000.  and  countries  whose 
immigration  rate  increased  would  not  be 
affected.  It  is  estimated  that  in  about  10 
years,  the  preference  system  should 
equalize  sufficiently  so  as  not  to  require 
this  emergency  measure. 
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SENATE— Frirfay,  January  24,  1969 


Janimry  24,  1969 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday.  January  10,  1969) 


The  Senate  toet  at  12  meridian,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to   order   by  the  Vice   President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Opd,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid:  cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  oi|r  hearts  by  the  inspiration 
of  Thy  holy  spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly 
love  Thee  anid  worthily  magriify  Thy 
holy  name.      i 

Accept,  O  Lord,  this  day  the  love  of  our 
hearts,  the  thjoughts  of  our  minds,  the 
speech  of  our  lips,  and  the  service  of  our 
hands  that  wqen  evening  comes  we  may 
have  the  knowledge  of  some  good  work 
completed,  duty  faithfully  fulfilled,  and 
the  serenity  of  soul  which  is  Thy  gift  to 
those  who  follow  Thee  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

IitThy  holy  hame.    Amen. 


JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedingjs  of  Thursday,  January  23, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  I»RESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGES   ^OM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mrj  Geisler,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  t'RESrOENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  v^hlch  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXEctmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
nominations  op  the  calendar. 

There  being! no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.   ! 

The  •VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S    AIR  FORCE 


The  asslstaiit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  reaq  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Fbrce. 

Mr.  KEKNEVY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered   ;n  bloc. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
*ceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— AIR  FORCE, 
ARMY,  AND  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CLARK  CLIFFORD— AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Henry  Gemmill  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "Henry  Kissinger  Looms 
as  Dominant  Adviser  in  Foreign  Policy 
Field."  includes  the  following : 

When  Clark  Clifford  became  Lyndon  John- 
son's Secretary  of  Defense,  he  was  clearly 
identified  as  a  powerful  Presidential  crony 
and  a  mighty  Vietnam  hawk.  Then,  as  he 
grappled  with  facts  of  the  war,  he  found  his 
own  mind  changing;  he  became  the  ardent 
peace-seeker  who  swayed  the  President 
slowly  and  partially,  while  suffering  erosion 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  President. 


After  less  than  a  year  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Clifford  has  now  retired,  in 
typical  quiet  fashion,  to  private  life. 

Some  day,  when  the  truth  is  written 
about  this  period  in  our  history,  the  con- 
tribution of  this  superb  public  servant 
will  become  known;  and  it  will  be  clear 
that  no  citizen  of  recent  years  has  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 

Clifford  not  only  had  the  vision,  but 
also  the  couiage,  to  work  to  bring  this 
tragic  war  to  an  end;  and  the  recent 
commencement  of  substantive  talks  in 
Paris  would  seem  a  fitting  reward  for 
his  efforts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  he  would  have  also 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
choose  only  those  weapons  systems  ac- 
tually necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  know  him,  know  also 
that  he  would  have  been  sure  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  threats  presented  as 
justification  for  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  needed  for  certain  new  weapons 
systems  were  real  threats;  and  his  sub- 
sequent decisions  would  have  made  more 
dollars  available  to  handle  those  prob- 
lems at  home  which  must  be  faced  in 
many  fields  if  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion is  to  continue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  uish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

I  know  of  the  great  respect  that  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  had  for  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Clark  Clifford.  Mr.  Clifford  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility,  in  1960,  for  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  President  Ken- 
nedy with  regard  to  the  transition  from 
President  Elsenhower's  administration  to 
that  of  President  Kennedy. 

I  share  the  confidence  and  respect  that 
President  Kennedy  had  for  Mr.  Clifford. 
All  the  members  of  our  family  have  en- 
joyed a  very  warm  personal  relationship 
with  the  Secretary.  Not  only  is  he  re- 
spected as  an  individual,  but  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  realize  that  he  has 
served  our  country  with  great  distinction 
and  great  credit. 

As  one  who  at  times  has  expressed  res- 
ervations about  policy,  and  who  also  has 
made  some  suggestions,  together  with 
many  other  people,  about  trying  to  seek 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  Secretary  Clifford  has 
worked  in  a  most  extraordinary  way 
toward  peace,  and  I  think  all  America 
is  in  his  debt. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  once  again,  let  me  say 
that  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader;  but 
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before  doing  so,  I  thank  the  able  assist- 
ant majority  leader  for  his  kind  and  con- 
structive remarks  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  great  public  servant. 

I  know  Mr.  CUfford  will  be  especiaUy 
grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader  because  of  the  former's 
devotion  to  President  Kennedy  and  be- 
cause of  the  stature  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader  has  in  this  body  and  In  the 

country.  ,     _, 

I  yield  to  the  able  majority  leader. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  assistant  majority  leader 
in  extolling  the  record  made  by  Secre- 
tarj-  >of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  during 
the  months  that  he  occupied  that  most 
prestigious,    difficult,    and    demanding 

office.  ^    ^^     J  V,    • 

I  think  I  can  speak  on  a  firsthand  basis 
and  say  that  Secretary  Clifford  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  In  keeping  the  war  hi 
Vietnam  from  expanding  into  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  perhaps  North  Vietnam;  that 
he  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  ofdce  with 
distinction,  dignity,  and  understanding; 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  despite  the  short 
duration  of  his  tenure,  he  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  great  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  statement  he  has  made 
this  morning. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
maiority  leader  and  know  that  Mr. 
Clifford,  who  has  left  the  service  of  his 
Government,  will  be  very  grateful  that 
these  leaders  of  the  Senate  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  his  tenure  of 
ofBce  in  tills  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  this  afternoon, 
entitled  "Clifford's  Valediction."  The 
first  paragraph  of  that  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

There  is  a  three-course  dinner  for  thought 
in  Clarlc  Clifford's  first  and  final  "posture" 
statement  on  the  Pentagon's  view  of  the 
world  mUltary  situation.  The  Interest  is 
compounded  by  the  Soviet  offer  for  disarma- 
ment negotiations  that  greeted  the  Nixon 
administration  as  it  assumed  office. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  editorial 
reads: 

Both  nations  need  relief  from  the  economic 
burden  of  another  upward  spiral  of  the  arms 
race.  The  world  needs  some  lifting  of  the 
oppressive  nuclear  cloud  that  presently  cov- 
ere  its  horizon.  This  period  of  change  and 
of  renewed  beginning  may  be  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  real  progress. 

Mr.  President,  all  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  with  those  observa- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  in  question  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Clutobd's  VAuaJicTioN 

There  is  a  three-course  dinner  for  thought 
In  Clark  Clifford's  first  and  final  "posture" 
statement  on  the  Pentagon's  view  of  the 
world  military  sltviatlon.  The  Interest  Is 
compounded  by  the  Soviet  offer  for  disarma- 
ment negotiations  that  greeted  the  Nixon 
administration  as  it  assumed  office. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  Clifford  said,  the  U.S. 
missile  superiority  will  have  eroded.  The 
Soviets  wlU  have  caught  up.  Both  sides  will 
have  more  than  1,000  ICBMa,  ready  to  fire 


from  protected,  underground  shelters.  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  the  USSR  is  "moving  vigor- 
ously" to  c^tch  the  United  States  In  sea- 
based  missiles. 

It  was  not  Clifford's  purpose  to  throw  a 
scare  into  the  American  public  with  his 
revelation  that  the  missile  gap  is  closing. 

The  outgoing  secretary's  point  was  that 
the  United  States  and  Russia  both  have  a 
hard  choice  to  make.  They  must  either  move 
Into  a  new  and  limitless  round  of  arms  de- 
velopment. Or  they  can  try  to  negotiate  a 
limit  to  the  costly  and  deadly  madness. 

The  Soviets  have  greeted  the  new  admin- 
istration vrith  an  offer  to  talk  about  all  as- 
pects of  disarmament,  Including  intercon- 
tinental missiles  and  anti-missile  systems. 
"When  the  Nixon  government  Is  ready  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  table,  we  are  ready," 
a  Kremlin  spokesmsm  said. 

There  should  be  no  delay.  The  first  order 
of  business  should  be  the  prompt  ratifica- 
tion of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  And  as 
soon  as  it  can  possibly  be  arranged,  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  press,  with  all  appropriate 
caution,  for  full-scale  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviets. 

Both  nations  need  reUef  from  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  another  upward  spiral  of 
the  arms  race.  The  world  needs  some  lifting 
of  the  oppressive  nuclear  cloud  that  pres- 
ently covers  Its  horizon.  This  period  of 
change  and  of  renewed  beginning  may  be 
the  best  opportunity  for  real  progress. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  brief  period 
be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

LET  US  HOPE  FOR  THE  BEST 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
obviously  President  Nixon  made  a  mis- 
take in  nominating  Gov.  Walter  Hlckel 
of  Alaska  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Secretary  Hlckel  would  probably  have 
been  confirmed  without  question  had  he 
been  nominated  to  almost  any  other 
Cabinet  post,  for  example.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or   Secretary  of   Com- 
merce. Also,  President  Nixon's  appoint- 
ment of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  leader- 
ship in  the  peace  discussions  proceeding 
In  Paris,  replacing  Averell  Harrtman,  ap- 
peared somewhat  startling.   Lodge,   as 
U  S.  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  was  an  out- 
spoken exponent  of  bringing  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  more  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  already  there.  Furthermore, 
he  has  aU  along  favored  escalation  and 
more  bombing  of  north  Vietnam  and 
even    favored    bombing    the    populated 
cities  of  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 

Ambassador  Lodge  throughout  recent 
years  has  invariably  catered  to  Vice 
President  Ky  and  has,  hi  fact,  yielded 
deference  and  devotion  to  this  tinhorn, 
self-appointed  air  marshal  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Air  Force  and  has  been  sub- 
servient to  him  at  all  times  throughout 
recent  years — in  fact,  recent  months.  I 
talked  personally  with  Vice  President  Ky 
during  my  3 -week  factfinding  visit  in 
Soutli  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  Laos.  I 
take  a  dim  view  of  tills  fellow  who  said 
Adolf  Hitler  was  his  hero.  Except  for  our 


CIA  and  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  he 
would  not  hold  his  present  oflBce. 

Apparently.  Averell  Harrlman  who  is 
a  great  diplomat  and  an  accomplished 
negotiator  was  very  close  to  achieving 
a  ceasefire  and  an  armistice  in  Vietnam 
and   had    accomplished    an    agreement 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South    Vietnam,    whose    soldiers    are 
termed  the  VC,  was  to  have  full  repre- 
sentation at  the  peace  conference  table 
in  Paris  the  same  as  the  present  Saigon 
militarist  regime.  The  arrangement  fi- 
nally agreed  to  was  that  the  NLP,  or 
VC,  the  United  States,  the  Saigon  mili- 
tarist  government   representatives  and 
the  Hanoi  delegates  were  to  be  seated 
around    the   huge    round    table   which 
would  be  unmarked  by  symbols.  Prelim- 
inary  negotiations,   quarrels,   Ky's   de- 
nunciation of  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford,  Ky's  insulting  remarks  when  he 
left  Paris  in  a  huff  suggesting  the  United 
States  get  out  of  Vietnam— all  are  now 
behind  us  due  to  Ambassador  Harrt- 
man's  patience  and  diplomacy. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  Clark 
Clifford  was  a  great  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  who  a  few 
minutes  ago  lauded  his  fine  record  as 
Secretary  of  Defense — a  record  he  es- 
tablished in  a  short  period  of  time  in 
that  high  office. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  time  that 
Clark  Clifford  served  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense he  made  a  fine  record. 

Delegates  of  Hanoi,  Saigon,  the  VC  or 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  United 
States  are  now  ready  to  negotiate  on 
substantive  matters  and  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  fighting,  bombing,  and  terrorism 
in  Vietnam  and  achieve  an  armistice  and 
cease-fire. 

Unless  Ambassador  Lodge  has  drasti- 
cally changed  ills  expressed  views  made 
in  recent  months,  there  is  reason  now  to 
fear  the  worst— that  instead  of  deesca- 
lating  the  war  and  halting  the  bombing 
both  north  and  south  of  the  17th  parallel 
the  war  will  proceed  more  bitterly.  Let 
us  hope  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has 
changed  his  tune  and  outlook.  Otherwise 
his  appointment  appears  to  be  a  catas- 
trophe. - 

Also,  let  us  hold  our  judgments  in  re- 
serve regarding  the  appointments  of 
Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  David  Packard  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  their  confirmation  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  but  very  definitely, 
these  two  men  appear  to  be  exponents 
of  all  the  policies  favored  by  the  huge 
military-industrial  complex  against 
which  President  Eisenhower  warned  the 
American  people  in  his  final  statement 
to  the  American  people  before  leaving 
the  White  House. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
has  been  an  outstanding  Representative 
in  the  Congress.  He  is  personable  and 
tactful,  a  man  of  integrity  and  achieve- 
ment in  private  and  public  life.  Also,  he 
is  extremely  knowledgeable.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
he  will  at  all  times  manifest  his  determi- 
nation in  dealing  with  the  generals  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  uphold  the 
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sacred  principles  written  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  that  in  our 
Nation  civilian  authority  must  always  be 
supreme  over  ^e  military  and  over  mili- 
tary authority. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINO  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENN^Y.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Committed  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  sojordered. 


AMBAS. 


saJdor 


HENRY  CABOT 
LODGE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  Ambassador  and  former  Sena- 
tor Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
his  services  14  tbe  Armed  Forces  with 
the  Tank  Con*  In  North  Africa,  his  serv- 
icer in  the  Senate,  and  his  services  as 
an  Jlmbassadcr  have  been  marked  by 
distinction  an^  by  loyalty  to  the  admin- 
istration which  he  served  without  respect 
to  party. 

While  It  is  [legitimate  that  men  may 
dissent  regarding  the  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued In  Asia,  I  think  it  remains  clear  that 
Ambassador  Lodge  loyally  and  faithfully 
carried  out  the  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  By  being  asked  to  return 
from  his  posC  as  Ambassador  to  West 
Germany  to  take  an  important  and  lead- 
ing pert  in  the  Paris  talks,  which  we  hope 
will  lead  to  peaceful  solutions.  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  cfm  be  expected  once  more 
to  loyally  and  faithfully  carry  out  the 
policies  of  tne  Nixon  administration. 
These  pollciesi  may  in  some  areas  agree 
and  in  some  areas  disagree  with  the 
policies  of  tht  Johnson  administration 
regarding  the  Asian  war.  But  whatever 
happens  I  ami  sure  we  have  in  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  a  most  distinguished,  a 
highly  competent,  and  much-respected 
public  servanti 


ORDBR  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROX^^IRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cobsent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pro<^eed  for  10  minutes  in  the 
morning  hour., 

The  VICE  ^RESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  jordered. 


NIXON  ECONOMIC  ADVICE  OFF  TO 
A  QOOD  START 

Mr.  PROXI4IRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Lhe  favorite  guessing  games  around  the 
country  these  days  revolves  around  the 
question  of  wh|at  kind  of  economic  policy 
the  new  Nixon  administration  will  pur- 
sue. Will  it  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to 
stem  inflation?  Will  it  put  a  high  priority 
on  continued  I  economic  growth?  How 
sensitive  will  it  be  to  an  increase  In  im- 
employment?  ]\nd,  how  decisively  will  It 
act  to  stop  su^h  an  increase  if  it  begins 
to  grow?  Assuming  inflation  continues 
and  unemplojfment  also  begins  to  de- 


velop, which  problem  will  receive  the 
principal  attention? 

Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  that 
these  could  be  the  big  political  questions 
as  well  as  the  major  economic  questions 
for  this  administration  and  for  the  coun- 
try in  the  next  few  years. 

For  this  reason  the  views  of  Chairman 
Paul  McCracken,  of  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  President  Nixon's 
principal  economic  adviser,  take  on  spe- 
cial Importance. 

Mr.  McCracken  and  his  Council,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's flrst  economic  team,  will  come 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
next  month  for  a  number  of  days  of  com- 
prehensive interrogation. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  pro- 
vides an  interesting  preview  of  the  kind 
of  economic  advice  Mr.  McCracken  will 
be  giving  President  Nixon.  The  Times  In- 
terrogated Mr.  McCracken  at  length  and 
publishes  excerpts  from  its  interrogation 
In  today's  edition. 

Frankly.  I  was  Impressed  by  the  re- 
sponses of  Chairman  McCracken.  It  Is 
clear  that  he  will  counsel  a  moderate  and 
thoughtful  approach  to  our  economic 
problems.  He  opposes  sudden,  drastic  ac- 
tion by  the  Government  to  counteract 
chamges  In  statistical  series  that  may  be 
temporary.  He  favors  a  gradual  approach 
that  will  bring  price  Inflation  under  con- 
trol without  stemming  economic  growth 
and  without  a  substantial  increase  in 
unemployment. 

Of  course,  this  general  intention  of  Mr. 
McCracken  may  not  be  the  policy  Presi- 
dent Nixon  chooses  to  follow.  And  if  he 
does  follow  it,  the  execution  may  be 
inept. 

But,  on  the  basis  of  this  Interview,  it 
Is  my  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  that 
Chairman  McCracken  and  the  new  Pres- 
ident may  be  off  to  a  good  economic  start. 

Certainly  all  of  us  wish  them  well.  The 
well-being  of  all  Americans  as  well  as 
the  national  strength  and  power  of  this 
country  depend  on  our  economic  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  re- 
porting the  McCracken  Interview  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McChackxn  Hails  Economt's  Trend — Calls 
Surplus  in  Johnson's  Pinal  Bttdoet  Right 
Move  To  Help  Control  Inflation 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 
Washington,  January  23. — The  man  who 
will  head  President  Nixon's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  believes  that  the  basic 
economic  policy  of  the  Oovenunent — after 
some  serious  mistakes — has  been  left  head- 
ing in  the  right  direction  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  who  will  ofDclally  be- 
come council  chairman  as  soon  as  his  nom- 
ination Is  approved  by  the  Senate,  expressed 
this  view  In  an  Interview  with  staff  members 
of  The  New  York  Tlmee. 

The  Interview  took  place  In  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Times  on  Jan.  9.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cracken last  Tuesday  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  his  remarks. 

Although  the  Interview  took  place  before 
the  publication  of  President  Johnson's  final 
budget  which  projected  a  surplus  of  $3.4- 
bllllon,  Mr.  McCracken  cited  a  surplus  of 
about  that  size  as  the  proper  one  for  the 
budget  In  the  coming  flscal  year. 


Mr.  McCracken  said  that  such  a  budget  sur- 
plus was  the  right  policy  to  begin  bringing 
Inflation  under  control  If  It  was  coupled  with 
the  proper  degree  of  credit  restraint  on  Un 
part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  McCracken  described  the  proper  Fed- 
eral Reserve  posture  as  a  "lesser  rate  of 
monetary  expansion"  than  prevailed  in  1988, 
but  "not  contraction." 

He  said  that  monetary  policy  appeared  to 
be  on  this  course  but  that  he  was  not 
certain  it  could  be  kept  there  and  that  the 
situation  must  be  watched. 

Even  If  the  Federal  Reserve  were  to  pursue 
what  he  believed  to  be  wrong  policies,  h« 
does  not  believe  it  should  be  denied  Its  tra- 
ditional independence  from  Administration 
control,  Mr.  McCracken  said.  At  least,  he 
added,  this  Is  what  he  has  believed  In  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  McCracken,  who  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from 
1966  to  19S9  and  has  just  left  an  economics 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
said  that  his  views  on  this  Issue  "shUt  a 
bit,  depending  upon  whether  I  am  an  aca- 
demic or  In  Washington." 

"Back  in  the  mld-flftles,"  he  said,  "i 
began  to  think  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
ought  to  be  under  the  Administration  .'\s  I 
look  back  over  the  last  10  years,  I  find 
the  mistakes  have  not  been  Inherent  In  the 
organizational  structure. 

"The  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve,  I  think,  have  to  be  In  close  commu- 
nication. They  have  to  be  In  a  position  to  ex- 
plain what  they  are  doing,  and  the  -Admin- 
istration has  to  be  In  a  position  to  explain 
what  It  thinks  ought  to  be  done." 

KEY  PROBLEMS  GIVEN 

Mr.  McCracken  said  that  he  believed  the 
most  Important  economic  problems  before 
the  nation  were  bringing  Inflation  under  con- 
trol without  causing  unacceptably  high  levels 
of  unemployment,  bringing  the  balance  of 
International  payments  more  securely  into 
surplus  and  "bringing  the  disadvantaged 
groups  into  the  mainstream  of  national  life." 

He  warned,  however,  against  what  he 
called  "economic  hypochondriacs" — Govern- 
ment officials  with  excessive  concern  over 
every  small  "wiggle"  in  the  business  statis- 
tics, and  attempts  to  offset  such  small  trends. 
That  kind  of  policy,  he  said,  can  produce  a 
"careening  course"  for  the  economy. 

On  other  Issues,  Mr.  McCracken  said: 

"Interest  rates  do  not  have  to  be  so  high 
as  they  are  now,  although  he  sees  forces  in 
the  economy  that  will  tend  to  keep  them 
somewhat  higher  than  their  long-term  his- 
torical levels.  Among  these  forces  are  the 
enormous  demand  for  capital  from  the 
housing  Industry  to  support  a  needed  level 
of  home  construction  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  to  two  million  annually  in 
the  near  future. 

"President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  change  tax  rates  with 
narrow  limits — for  purposes  of  stimulating 
or  restraining  the  economy — Is  politically 
Impractical.  But  he  finds  Interesting  an  Idea 
recently  put  forth  by  his  coUeague-to-tae  on 
the  council,  Herbert  Stein,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  annually  recommend  a  tax  sur- 
charge, which  might  be  either  negative  or 
positive  and  Congress  should  then  review 
and   act  on   the  recommendation." 

Mr.  McCracken  sees  the  period  ahead  as 
a  difficult  one  for  economic  policy,  in  pan 
because  he  thinks  It  Is  harder  to  cope  with 
Inflation  than  with  the  underemployment 
that  the  Democrats  faced  when  they  came 
Into  office  in  1961. 

He  said.  In  fact,  that  he  believes  there  may 
be  some  sort  of  "malevolent  law"  that  puts 
Republicans  In  power  at  times  "when  It  Is 
hard  to  be  a  hero." 

INTERVIEW    EXCERPTS 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  particular 
visibility  of  the  council  during  the  Johnson 


Administration,    namely    its    confrontations 
with  Industry  on  pricing  situations? 

A  I  think  It  might  be  as  well  to  see  less 
of  that  I  have  never  been  persuaded  myself 
of  the  antl-lnflatlonary  productivity  per  man 
hour  of  high-level  people  spending  their  time 
on  telephones. 

Q  You  are  not  sure  of  the  value  of  the 
private  arm-twisting  then,  as  well  as  the 
nubile  denunciations? 

A  I  realize  at  times  you  get  drawn  into 
these  things.  But  In  general  I  think  high- 
level  man  hours  might  better  be  spent  on 
matters  more  fundamental  to  the  problem. 
It  Is  very  easy  when  you  see  a  price  or  wage 
adjustment  to  say  that  the  people  who  made 
those  decisions  are  responsible  for  the  infla- 
tion—without raising  the  question  as  to  what 
created  the  environment  which  produced 
those  decisions. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  wage-price 

guldeposts? 

A.  The  dlfflctUty  is  that  when  you  start 
really  to  need  the  guldeposts,  then  you  are 
not  sure  what  the  arithmetic  Is.  Take  this 
past  year.  The  price  level  has  gone  up  4  to 
5  per  cent.  Should  Washington  say  wage 
rates  now  ought  to  go  up  8  per  cent,  5  per 
cent,  5  per  cent  for  the  price  rise  and  8  per 
cent  for  real?  But  nobody  wUl  say  that. 

[President  Johnson's  1  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  suggested  rolling  It  back 
part  way,  taking  account  of  Just  part  of  the 
price  increase.  But  what  does  this  mean  to 
a  specific  union  or  a  specific  company? 

CHIEF  ECONOMIC   PKOBUIMS 

Q  What  do  you  view  as  the  chief  economic 
problems  that  you  should  assign  top  priority 
to  as  you  come  to  Washington? 

A  One  is  the  problem  of  how  you  cool 
down  this  infiatlonary  economy  without  at 
the  same  time  tripping  off  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  In  other  words.  If 
the  only  thing  we  want  to  do  Is  cool  off  the 
inflation.  It  could  be  done.  But  our  social 
tolerances  on  unemployment  are  narrow. 

Q,  Is  there  a  tolerable  level  of  tmemploy- 

ment?  .  .  .    .  ,„ 

A  I  think  the  tolerable  level  U  probably 
zero  That  Is.  so  long  as  there  Is  unemploy- 
ment, this  is  going  to  be  an  Issue  because 
there  Is  unfinished  business  here.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  steady- 
state  relationship  between  the  price  level  and 
unemployment. 

I  do  find  myself  Impressed,  however,  with 
this— that  (from  1958)  to  about  1966,  the 
rise  m  the  price  level  was  minimal  and  we 
got  some  decline  In  unemployment.  But 
after  1965,  the  successive  reductions  In  tin- 
employment  per  point  rise  of  the  cost  of 
living  Index  have  been  rather  small. 

Q  That  suggests  that  you  begin  getting 
real  Inflation  when  you  begin  getting  below 
4  per  cent  unemployment. 

A.  Our  experience  this  time  would  suggest 
that  somewhere  In  that  zone,  price-cost  pres- 
sures Intensify. 

Q  We  are  now  at  the  lowest  point  of 
unemployment  since  the  Korean  war,  3.3 
per  cent.  Doesn't  that  give  you  some  room 
to  let  It  rise  a  Uttle  bit  virlthout  causing 
some  grave  social  problem  and  a  huge  poU- 
tlcal  outcry? 

\  I  am  no  expert  In  the  political  dimen- 
sions of  these  matters.  I  suspect  If  the  unem- 
ployment rate  rose  from  3.3  per  cent  up  to- 
ward 4  there  would  be  poUtlcal  flak.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Inflationary  situation  has 
become  rather  serious  in  this  country. 

Getting  back  to  your  original  question, 
another  problem  is  the  external  problem, 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  overheated 
domestic  economy  has  also  played  a  major 
role  In  the  deterioration  of  our  external  pay- 
ments. .. 

You  look  at  the  relationship  between  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  Imports  and  the  rate  of 
increase  In  gross  national  product  and  you 
win  And  that  at  about  the  5  to  6  per  cent 
rate  of  increase  for  the  groes  national  prod- 


uct, which  Is,  roughly  a  kind  of  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  rate,  you  get  about  the  same  rate  01 
increase  In  imports.  But  you  let  the  rate  or 
increase  In  O.N.P.  go  up  to  8  to  10  per  cent 
and  the  "normal"  relationship  Is  to  have  im- 
ports rising  at  the  rate  of  16  to  18  per  cent 
per  year. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  It,  of  course. 
In  a  large  economy  where  Imports  are  fairly 
small.  If  you  overheat  the  domestic  economy, 
the  spillover  of  demand  creates  a  high  lever- 
age on  impyorts. 


rUBTHER  nSCAI.  ACTIONS 

The  third  major  problem  Is,  of  course,  the 
whole  continuing  problem  of  bringing  the 
disadvantaged  groups  in  the  population 
more  mto  the  mainstream  of  national  life. 

Q  Do  you  favor  any  further  flscal  or  mone- 
tary actions  at  thU  time  to  cope  with  Infla- 
tion and  excessive  demand,  or  should  we  be 
patient? 

A  I  would  say  that,  looking  at  1968,  mone- 
tary poUcy  clearly  has  been  too  expansionist 
particularly  after  the  tax  Increase.  We  pre- 
sumably took  the  flscal  [tax]  action  to  try 
to  cool  off  the  economy  and  then  the  ttim  in 
monetary  policy  tended  to  neutralize  this. 

Q  Are  we  now  seeing  a  classic  pattern  of 
swinging  back  too  sharply  to  restrain,  poli- 
cies that  could  throw  the  economy  into 
reverse?  ^^  ^   .  ^ 

A.  That  Is  a  key  question.  It  must   oe 

watched. 

Q.  It  could  be,  you  say? 

A.  It  could  be,  but  that  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped. 

Q  What  would  be  the  signs  that  would 
tell  you— early— that  there  had  been  too 
sharp  a  swing  toward  tightness? 

A.  Well,  certainly  one  would  be  the  rate  of 
monetary  and  bank  credit  expansion. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  If  It  dropped  to  zero  or 
something  like  that? 

A.  That  would  be  too  severe. 

Q  Have  you  seen  any  signs,  as  yet,  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  tending  to  throw  us 

Into  reverse?  ^  ^^  ,    ,„ 

A.  No.  and  I  am  sure  this  U  not  their  in- 
tention. ,.    ,,  J 

Q  On  Inflation.  Let's  assume  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  continues  a  policy  of  moderate 
expansion  In  money  and  credit— though  less 
than  we  had  for  so  long— and  assume  the 
budget  Is  in  balance,  which  It  is.  Would  you 
expect  that  combination  alone  to  cool  In- 
flation off? 

A.  Yes,  I  would.  ^      ^       . 

Q.  And  presumably  without  and  abrupt 
rise  In  the  unemployment  rate? 

A.  I  think  without  an  abrupt  rise.  At  least, 
I  would  be  hopeful  that  we  could  effect  a 
fairly  smooth  transition.  This  Is  a  sticky 
thing. 

BALANCED   BUDGET 


It  is  tempting  to  say  we  shall  cool  down  in- 
flation without  any  rise  in  unemployment. 
And  obviously,  so  long  as  there  are  people 
unemployed  we  have  unfinished  business 
here  But  I  think  we  caimot  confidently  say 
that  we  can  deal  with  thU  infiatlonary  prob- 
lem without  affecting  unemployment. 

Q  You  suggest  that  the  present  budgetary 
and"  emerging  monetary  policy  looks  pretty 
good  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  barring  a 
major  change  In  the  war  situation,  a  bal- 
anced budget  shotild  be  continued  in  fiscal 
•70? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  a  surplus,  and.  If  so,  of  what 

size  for  TO?  ^     .      , , 

A  When  I  say  a  balanced  budget,  obvi- 
ously I  don't  mean  one  with  a  zero  surplus. 
I  am  talking  about  expendlttires  being  ee- 
sentlaUy  covered  by  revenues.  But  I  don't 
see  any  reason  In  this  context  to  go  delib- 
erately for  a  huge  surplus. 

Q  You  are  reaUy  talking  about  a  zero 
range  surplus— from  a  deficit  of  $2-billlon  to 
a  surplus  of  $2-bllllon? 

A  Something  like  that.  If  we  were  just 
dealing  with  the  domestic  problem.  But  we 


have  the  international  paymente  matter,  and 
there  you  start  getting  Into  things  that  have 
symbolic  importance.  For  that  reason.  1 
would  like  to  move  the  zone  up  to  a  surplus 
of  $2-bllllon,  or  something  like  that. 

The  International  problem  Is  pertinent  on 
the  large  surplus,  too.  Theoretically,  at  least. 
If  you  run  a  large  surplus,  you  are  liable  to 
find  yourself  with  fairly  low  interest  rates. 
But  low  interest  rates  could  produce  trouble. 
Q.  A  capital  outflow? 

A      Yes.  Of  course,  if  we  had  some  kind 
of  serious  decline  In  the  stock  market,  you 
could  have  the  same  problem. 
Q.  Because  of  what? 

A.  Because  there  have  been  substantial  for- 
eign purchases  of  stocks.  This  Is  why  the  ap- 
parentiy  Improved  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation Is  a  heavily  cosmetic  situation.  If  this 
Improvement  were  occurring  because  we  were 
Improving  our  trade  balance,  then  one  could 
be  more  sanguine. 

Q  If  the  policies  now  In  effect  work  as  you 
expect  them  to,  and  the  cooling-off  process 
occurs,  shouldn't  the  trade  balance  improve, 
too? 

A.  It  ought  to. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  objective  on  the      - 
balance  of  payments? 

A.  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  therapy 
to  be  had  from  our  running  a  surplus  for  a 
while.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  large  one.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  If  we  coiUd  demon- 
strate that  If  it  Is  necessary,  we  can  run  a 
surplus. 
Q.  For  a  year  or  two. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Beyond  that,  do  you  share  the  widely 
held   view   that   a   deficit   of   the    order   of 
$l-bllllon.  after  you  have  achieved  this  dem- 
onstration effect,  is  probably  tolerable? 
A.  Probably. 

THE    RIGHT    POSTURE 

Q.  Granted  that  you  think  inflation  Is  an 
urgent  problem,  do  you  envision  any  need  for 
action  early  in  the  new  Administration?  You 
suggested  before  we  were  rather  in  the  right 
posture  now. 

A.  We  are  getting  on  the  right  course  now. 
If  we  can  keep  the  revenue-producing  ca- 
pacity o:  the  tax  system  in  close  line  with 
Government  expenditures  and  if  we  can  stay 
on  a  course  of  lesser  rates  of  monetary  ex- 
pansion—not contraction,  but  lesser  rates  of 
expansion— I  think  then  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  ourselves  out  of  this  infiatlon. 

Q  If  you  found,  later  on,  that  the  flscal 
and  monetary  actions  already  taken  are  on 
the  way  to  causing  an  excessive  slowdown  In 
the  economy,  what  steps  should  be  taken 
then? 

A  Well,  I  never  have  been  Impressed  with 
the  quick  turnaround  capablUty  of  economic 
policy  instrtimenu.  Therefore,  It  Is  Important 
not  to  get  Into  a  situation  where  you  have  to 
try  to  pull  that  off.  The  trouble  Is.  if  you  try 
to  pull  It  off.  what  you  are  apt  to  have  Is  an 
over-correction  the  other  way.  Then  you  will 
start  getting  the  policy  Itself  producing  a 
careening  course  for  the  economy.  As  I  sur- 
vey history,  I  find  myself  Increasingly  Im- 
pressed with  the  proportion  of  economic  In- 
stability that  can  be  attributed  to  the  erratic 
course  of  policy. 

Q  The  logical  deduction  from  what  you  re 
saying  is  that  you  just  shouldn't  get  too 
nervous  over  small  squlggles  In  economic 
activity.  ^  .. 

A  That  Is  probably  a  good  way  to  put  it. 
We  have  been  to  some  extent,  I  think,  eco- 
nomic hvpochondrlacs.  You  get  a  wiggle  In  a 
BtatUtlc,"  statistically  within  the  error  of  tol- 
erance  of  the  data,  and  everyone  runs  to  get 
the  thermometer. 

Q  Is  it  not  possible  to  argue  that  the 
past  eight  years  of  uninterrupted  prosper- 
Itv— a  record  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  go- 
ing to  find  hard  to  beat— may  have  resulted 
from  the  vrtlUngness  to  move  fast  against  any 
sign  of  economic  Ulneas? 
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A.  Tou  are  not  |  olng  to  get  any  speeches 
from  me  that  the  laat  eight  years  have  been 
all  bad.  It  has  be4n,  In  many  ways,  a  very 
remarkable  perforinance.  There  isn't  any 
question  about  that. 

Now  there  have  been  a  couple  of  major 
factors  which  have  been  helpful.  Some  of  the 
major  changes  In  defense  spending  came  at 
a  time  that  helped  keep  the  economic  expan- 
sion going.  And  whftle  the  disinflation  of  the 
late  fifties  was  ove^one,  I  would  very  much 
rather  have  come  La  as  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil In  1961  than  ncjw,  when  we  have  become 
concerned  about  In  latlon. 

ncpA<  T  or  Tsucs 

In  fact,  I  thlnl^  there  Is  some  kind  of 
malevolent  law  abotit  the  rhythm  of  political 
life  that  puts  some  pf  us  here  when  it  Is  hard 
to  be  a  hero.  j 

Q.  What  about  tne  Impact  of  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war?  Would  you  address  yourself  to 
the  opportunities  a^d  dangers  of  that? 

A.  Well,  of  cours^.  thsy  v"  fundamentally 
opportunities.  As  o^e  loolts  at  our  experience 
In  other  transition 'periods.  I  don't  see  why 
we  need  to  be  very  {apprehensive  about  what 
might  happen  In  ttie  interlude.  The  transi- 
tion problem  Is  faij  less,  relative  to  the  size 
of  the  whole  econjomy,  than  in  the  post- 
Korean  period.  Of  (oxirse,  the  jobs  that  are 
curtailed  may  be  l|i  one  state  and  the  ex- 
panding Industries  across  the  country.  You 
have  a  problem  of  tnesblng  these  two. 

Q.  If'&ie  cxirrentl  rate  of  inflation  Is  too 
much,  what  is  the  t<>lerable  level? 

A.  I  think  we  hare  to  feel  our  way  along 
here.  We  don't  really  have  much  experience 
in  trying  to  cool  an  ;economy  in  orderly  fash- 
ion. We  slammed  oi  the  brakes  in  1957,  but, 
of  course,  we  got  Bubstantlal  alack  in  the 
economy.  I  wouldnft  attach  a  figtire  as  to 
what  our  objective  bught  to  be  at  any  point 
In  time,  any  more  t^an  I  would  really  attach 
a  figure  as  to  what  ^ur  objective  ought  to  be 
for  unemployment.  |  In  both  cases,  we  want 
them  as  low  as  poss^le. 

But  over  the  nest  two  or  three  years,  we 
certainly  ought  to  pe  slowing  down  signifi- 
cantly the  rate  of  ^rice  Infiation  so  that  we 
dont  get  the  increases  factored  Into  wage  and 
price  decisions. 

Q.  To  do  that.  yo\i'd  have  to  cut  the  recent 
rate  of  inflation  In.  half,  at  least? 

A.  I  suspect  so.  y^. 


the  life  of  mani 
reminded  us  that 


HUMAN     RIGHTS:     LET     US     LOOK 
FORWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRJE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22  of  last  year,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unlte<i  Nations  gave  an  elo- 
quent speech  in  iTeheran  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  ii^portant  bearing  that 
the  human  right^  conventions  have  on 
id.  In  this  speech  he 
violence  breeds  vio- 
lence and  fear  isl  self -generating.  This 
Is  a  simple  truth  which  we  should  all 
consider. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in  an  era 
where  violence  Einq  fear  and  mistmst  can 
grow  to  the  most  dangerous  proportions 
If  allowed  to  do  so.  Increased  tensions 
among  nations  anp  the  resulting  inter- 
national arms  rac^  are  striking  examples 
of  this  terrible  tendency.  Every  day  the 
stakes  grow  highef  as  the  peoples  of  the 
world  find  ever  fiore  deadly  ways  of 
waging  war. 

Mr.  President,  wfe  have  the  opportunity 
now,  in  this  Chamber,  to  make  a  simple 
yet  vitally  importfcint  statement  to  the 
world,  that  we  as  4  nation  are  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  all  peoples,  by 
ratifying  the  hum>n  rights  conventions. 
The  conventions  highlight  issues  which 


are  as  important  to  our  domestic  welfare 
and  physical  security  as  they  are  ideal- 
istic and  humane.  We  have  the  opportu- 
nity at  this  time  to  do  this  much  to  com- 
bat fear,  mistrust,  and  suspicion. 

When  we  consider  our  children,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  generations  yet  to 
come,  this  opportunity  becomes  a  solemn 
obligation. 

The  human  rights  conventlcxis  await 
our  ratification.  They  have  been  waiting 
on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
almost  20  years. 


NELSON  SPEECH,  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
EDITORIAL  HIGHLIGHT  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OP  HICKEL  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  statements,  editorials,  and 
speeches  over  the  confirmation  of  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Hickel  for  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  two  stand  out.  They  do  so  be- 
cause of  their  penetrating  Insights  Into 
the  real  significance  of  that  nomination 
and  its  broader  meaning  for  the  country 
and,  indeed,  for  posterity. 

I  refer  to  the  speech  which  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nelson,  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  the 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning.  They  complement  each  other 
in  both  thought  and  depth  of  under- 
standing. 

They  point  out  that  what  Is  at  stake 
is  the  environment  in  which  human 
beings  live.  As  my  colleague  said : 

World-renowned  ecologlsts,  biologists,  nat- 
uralists, and  scientists  are  alarmed  by  the 
rapidly  accelerating  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

And  the  New  York  Times  editorialized, 
in  a  reference  to  a  warning  given  by  the 
Sierra  Club : 

In  the  United  States  alone  oxygen-produc- 
ing greenery  Is  being  paved  over  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  acres  a  year.  The  oceans  have 
become  the  dumping  grounds  for  a  half -mil- 
lion substances  which  may  destroy  the 
plankton  essential  to  photosynthesis.  And 
new  factories,  homes,  autos  and  Jet  airplanes 
have  multiplied  the  rate  at  which  oxygen  Ik 
replaced  by  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide. 

Senator  Nelson  warned  that  no  mat- 
ter should  concern  us  more  than  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  As  he  said: 

In  the  long  pull,  no  other  matter  before 
us  Is  as  Important.  We  hope  we  might  banish 
the  bomb,  wipe  out  poverty,  and  achieve 
peace  in  the  world,  but  that  will  avail  us 
little  If  we  so  degrade  our  environment  that 
living  in  It  is  hardly  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  those  who 
read  the  Record  should  return  to  ponder 
the  eloquent  statement  of  my  colleague 
yesterday  and  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lat- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiNKEEiNG  WrrH  Nature's  Oboes 

The  Senate  did  the  expected  in  confirming 
Walter  J.  Hickel  yesterday,  but  It  also  placed 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  warning 
that  he  will  be  closely  scrutinized  in  the  con- 
duct of   his  office.   The  sixteen   votes   cast 


against  him  Included  those  of  virtually  every 
Democratic  Senator  with  a  national  follow- 
ing. These  leaders  of  the  opposition  are 
aware,  if  Mr.  Hickel  is  not,  that  conservation 
is  now  a  powerful  political  force  and  that  the 
public  expects  strong,  constructive  leader- 
ship to  protect  mankind's  threatened  en- 
vironment. 

Warnings  about  the  danglers  to  the  en- 
vironment multiply  on  every  side.  An  emi- 
nent New  York  scientist  testified  at  a  hear- 
ing In  Madison,  Wis.,  last  week  that  pollution 
of  the  environment  by  DDT  has  reached  the 
level  of  "g^eat  worldwide  damage."  The  evi- 
dence has  become  overwhelming  that  effec- 
tive pesticides  of  much  lower  general  toxicity 
are  now  available  and  that  use  of  DDT  shoxild 
be  outlawed. 

An  even  grimmer  warning  comes  from  the 
Sierra  Club,  which  points  out  that  In  the 
United  States  alone  oxygen-producing  green- 
ery is  being  paved  over  at  the  rate  of  a  mil- 
lion acres  a  year.  The  oceans  have  become 
the  dumping  grounds  for  a  half-million  sub- 
stances that  may  destroy  the  plankton  essen- 
tial to  photosynthesis.  And  new  factories, 
homes,  autos  and  jet  airplanes  have  multi- 
plied the  rate  at  which  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 

"Tinkering  with  the  natural  order  of  things 
is  a  dangerous  business."  the  Sierra  Club 
warns,  adding  that  if  "we  should  so  alter 
our  environment  that  we  rid  it  of  ingredients 
we  need  for  life,  then  we  will  merely  pass 
the  way  of  other  life  forms  that  have  become 
extinct  for  one  reason  or  another." 

Twenty  scientists  and  conservationists  ap- 
pointed have  fiashed  yet  another  danger  sig- 
nal. In  their  report  they  declare  that  man's 
survival  in  a  world  worth  living  in  is  in 
jeopardy. 

The  Nixon  task  force  \irgee  him  to  appoint 
a  Presidential  Special  Assistant  for  Environ- 
mental Affairs,  thus  providing  a  focal  point 
for  responsibility  in  a  badly  fragmented  field. 
It  also  recommends  that  the  Presidents 
Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
be  reconstituted  as  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
ment, with  a  new  special  assistant  as  Its 
executive  secretary.  The  report  asks  that 
antipollution  programs  be  made  effective 
through  adequate  financing,  which  they  have 
not  thus  far  received;  that  the  role  of  In- 
dustry and  state  and  local  governments  be 
strengthened  and  that  new  regional  ap- 
proaches be  develoi>ed. 

It  is  time  to  stop  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  man's  destiny  in  an  environment  he 
can  debase  or  radically  alter — often  with 
irreparable  damage. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  or  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States 
for  medical  assistance"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Resources  management,"  Bureau  of  In- 
dian AflTalrs,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  in- 
dicates a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reDortlng,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
nrtation  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucaUon,  and  Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States 
(or  Maintenance  Payments"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  has  been  apporUoned  on  a  basU 
irblch  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
prlaUons  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  to  meet  certain  pay 
increases,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  have  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  wliich  indicates  a 
necessity  for  supplemental  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
"Forest  protection  and  utilization,"  Forest 
Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  has  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  indicating  a  need  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Approval  of  Loan  to  M.  &  A.  Electric  Power 
Cooperative,  Poplar  Blitit,  Mo. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  information  on  the  approval  of  a  loan 
to  the  M.  &  A.  Electric  Power  Cooperative  of 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  for  the  financing  of  cer- 
tain transmission  facilities  (with  an  accom- 
panying papyer);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Proposed  Uniform  Allowances  to  Certain 
Persons 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend   title   37,   United   States   Code,   to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  uniform  allow- 
ances to  certain  persona  originally  appointed, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  as  commissioned 
or  warrant  officers  in  a  regular  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces    (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Increase  in  Number  of  FYag  Offi- 
cers Who  May  Serve  on  Certain  Selection 
Boards 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  in  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  fiag  officers  who  may  serve  on  certain  selec- 
tion boards  In  the  Navy,  and  in  the  number 
of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible  to  serve  on  se- 
lection boards  considering  Reserves  for  pro- 
motion (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Transfer  of  Subm/  .inz  "Drt:m"  to 
U.S.S.  "Alabama"  Battleship  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting, ptirsuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  submarine  Drum  to  the 
U.S.S.  Alabama  Battleship  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Reports  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  thz 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  In 
November  1968  in  connection  with  United 
States  exports  to  Tugoslavia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Bank  under  the  act  during  the  quar- 
ter ending  December  31,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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International  Decadb  of  Ocean 
Exploration 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  Com- 
mittee on  Marine  Research  Education  and 
Facilities,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
a  proposed  plan  for  implementation  of  the 
program  Involving  Increased  utilization  of 
research  submerslbles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Uniform 
Time  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to 
allow  an  option  In  the  adoption  of  advanced 
time  in  certain  cases  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed    Amendment    of    Federal    Trade 
Commission   Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,   transmitting   a   draft   of    pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  by  providing 
for    temporary    injunctions    or    restraining 
orders  for  certain  violations  of  that  act  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
Amendments    to    Recijlation    Governing 
Numbering  of  Undocumented  Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion,  transmitting   a   certified   copy   of   the 
amendments   to    the    regulations    governing 
the    numbering    of    undocumented    vessels 
(primarily  recreational  craft),  promulgated 
by  the  Commandant.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Regulation  of  Hours  of  Employ- 
ment AND  Safeguarding  the  Health  of 
Female  Employees  in  the  EUstrict  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Executive  Office,  government  of 
the  EWstrict  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Act 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
employment  and  safeguard  the  health  of  fe- 
male employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  February  24,  19U  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Regulation  of  Employment  of 
Minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Executive  Office,  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved May  29,  1928  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  combined  statement  of  receipts,  ex- 
penditures and  balances  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
Congressional    Financial    Effectiveness 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  transmitting   a   notice  of   Intention   to 
submit  for  the  information  of  the  Congress, 
a    paper    entitled    "Congressional    Financial 
Effectiveness";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  op  UjS.  Tariff  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying   report);    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 


Proposed  Medical  Cost  Control  Act  of  ISSQ 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  determination 
of  drug  costs  under  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  child  health  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

United  States-Mexico  Commission  for 

BoRom  Development  and  Friendship 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Section, 
United  States-Mexico  Commission  for  Border 
Development  and  Friendship,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Development 
and  Friendship,  and  lor  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  op  General  Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pxir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  financing 
of  community  facilities  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
January  17,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  improvements 
in  the  automated  central  payroll  system  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  January  17,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transnUtUng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Washington  in- 
ternal audit  activities  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  dated  January  17, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act 
OF  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  temporary  authority  to  expedite 
procedures  for  consideration  and  approval  of 
projects  drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal 
assistance  program,  to  simplify  requirements 
for  the  operation  of  those  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  Activities  in  the  Desalting  of 
Sea  and  Brackish  Waters 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  summary 
of  1968  activities  in  the  desalting  of  sea  and 
brackish  waters,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  future  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract,  Glen  Can- 
yon National  Recbeation  Area,  Arizona 
and  Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  in  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  Arizona 
and  Utah  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report   of   Administrative    Conference   of 
THE  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  Interim  report 
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of  the  Conference,  dated  January  16,  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  thk  Jecxbtast  or  the  Intkbios 
ON  Ei^FLOTEX  Claims 
A  letter  from  tAe  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering all  employe^  claims  of  the  Department 
In  the  fiscal  year  1 1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Report  or  Comi^olx£r  General  or  the 
United  States  Concerning  Claim  or  the 
American  Jourkal  or  NtrRsXNC 


A  letter  from  t 
eral  of  the  Unltei 
suant  to  law,  hl4 
tlon  concerning 
Journal  of  Nursl 
the  United  Sta 
report) ;  to  the 

Report    or   S 


e  Acting  romptroller  Gen- 
States,  transmitting,  pur- 
report  and  recommenda- 
e  claim  of  the  American 

g.  New  York,  NY.,  against 
(with   an   accompanying 

>nimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

sivE    Ac-rivrriES    Control 

Board 
A  letter  from  khe  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  roport  of  the  Board  covering 
the  6-month  period  endPd  December  31, 
1968  (with  an  acijompanylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  thej  Judiciary. 

Report  on  AtrDir  ^r  Accounts  or  the  PrrrtTRi 
ParmeM  or  America 
A  letter  from  t^e  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors, F^lture  ^rmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
audit  of  their  accounts  as  of  June  30.  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Settlement  or  Tort  Claims  Aris- 
ing   in    FtoREICN    COtlNTRISS 

A  letter  from  t^e  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stated,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
ministratively settle  tort  claims  arising  In 
far«lgii  counttlesj  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Cominlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  CoNTtNtTATiON  or  Programs  Au- 
thorized Unde^  Economic  Oppobtunttt 
Act  or  1964 


<he 


A  letter  from  |he  Acting  Director,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  (>f  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economld  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Drug  Intormation  and  Consitmer  Protection 
Amenokents  or  1969 
A  letter  from  th»  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amendlSg  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  U.S.  Com- 
pendium of  Drug^  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  of  coding  f^r  the  Identification  of  pre- 
scription drugs  aQd  provide  for  related  label 
Information;  to  pfovlde  for  records  and  re- 
ports on  ezperlenie  with  respect  to  articles 
subject  to  the  acl^  for  Improved  factory  In- 
and  for  authority  to  re- 
t)f  evidence;  to  assure  the 
ind  effectiveness  of  medl- 
other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papeBB);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Medical  JLibrabt  and  Health  Com- 
munications AasiSTANCx  Amendments  or 
1969  I 

A  letter  from  thf  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfa^,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Acti  to  Improve  the  provisions 
relating  to  assistance  to  medical  libraries  and 
related  facilities  U  the  field  of  health  com- 
munications, and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Publ  ic  Welfare. 


spectlon  authority 
quire  production 
safety,  reliability, 
cal  devices;  and  fa 


Proposed  Bducatioit  AMENSMEitTS  or  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  education 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Communitt  Health  Services  and 
comprehensrve  health  planning  amend- 
MENTS or    1960 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  related  laws  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  provisions  relating  to  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  public 
health  services,  the  construction  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  medical  facilities,  and  the 
construction  and  operation  of  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  facilities,  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  group  practice  plans  pro- 
viding comprehensive  health  care,  to  assist  In 
providing  safe  drinking  water,  to  Improve  the 
provisions  relating  to  advisory  councils,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Crvn.  Service  Commission  on 
PosmoNS  in  Grades  GS-18,  GS-17,  and 
OS-16 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
sxiant  to  law,  a  report  on  Commission  em- 
ployees In  grades  GS-18,  aS-17,  and  GS-16 
(with  an  accompanjrlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  on  Highway  Relocation  Assistance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  highway  relocation  asslstonce,  dated  Jan- 
uary 15.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Non-Pederal  Operation  or  Small 
Boat  Harbors 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  non-Federal  operation  and 
maintenance  of  recreational  small  boat  har- 
bors constructed  by  the  United  States  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Environmental  Health  Improve- 
ment Amendments  or  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
duration  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Civil  Works  Projects  op  the  Corps  or 
Engineers 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  313  of  the  act  approved 
October  27,  1965,  as  amended  (82  Stat.  735) 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  the  PYasibilitt  of  a  Mid-America 
Center,  Smithsonian  iNSTirtrrioN  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  a  Mld-Amerlca  Center  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  situated  at 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Sir.  METCALP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AncKN,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Kennedt,  Mr.  Manstiblo,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ttdikos, 
Mr.  Yarborouoh,  and  Mr.  Youno  of 
Ohio) : 
S.  607  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  be- 
fore Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies 
with  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  certain 
electric,  gas,  telephone,  and  telegraph  utUl- 
ties;  to  amend  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
pertaining  to  proceedings  before  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies;  to  provide  grants 
and  other  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  utility  consumers'  counsels;  to 
provide  Federal  grants  to  universities  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  study 
and  collection  of  Information  relating  to 
utility  consumer  matters:  to  Improve  meth- 
ods  for  obtaining  and  disseminating  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
utility  companies  of  Interest  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  consumers;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  608.  A  bUl  to  create  a  temporary  Na- 
tional Aviation  Planning  Commission  in 
order  to  Improve  national  planning  In  avia- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peabson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mohamed 
TsJier  Ahmed  Fouad;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban 
Truck  &  Equipment  Co.,  Its  heirs  and  assigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  611.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Church  ) : 
S.  612.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  613.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Ramona 
Pacho; 

S.  614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Charles  Miller  (Franz  Canto); 

S.  615.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alexandres 
Marlis;  and 

S.  616.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robyn  Mary 
Relmer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulrlch  Otten 
(also  known  as  Heinz  Erhardt  Nass)  and  his 
wife  Elke  Otten:  and 

S.  618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Wun- 
derwald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  619.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  CPO  James 
G.  Dole.  U.S.  Navy;  and 

S.  620.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Vigil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islcmds  National  Lake- 
shore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Church)  : 

8.622.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain  In- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8. 623.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant 
to  article  V  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ttdings,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  624.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  In  the  States  of  Maryland,  Vlr« 
glnla,  and  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
pos^;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
credit  allowable  for  Investment  In  property 
used  to  protect  the  health  of  miners;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  626.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    William 
Phillips; 

S.  627.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mellclo  Ulep; 
and 

S.  628.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.    MANsriELD,    Mr.    MsTCALr,    Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Holland)  : 
S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of    the    establishment    of    Yellowstone    Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  607— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  FACTS  AND  A 
VOICE  FOR  UTILITY  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AncEN),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  ,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  the  jimior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings)  ,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YotTNG),  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of  1969, 
a  bill  designed  to  modernize  the  regula- 
tion of  the  major  electric,  gas,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  utilities. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  utility 
consumers  with  rights  declared  to  be 
theirs  in  the  Presidential  consumer  mes- 


sages of  1962,  1964,  and  1968 — the  right 
to  be  informed  and  the  right  to  be  heard. 
It  would  strengthen  State  regulation  by 
providing  regulators  with  information 
needed  by  them  to  carry  out  the  large 
tMks  assigned  them  by  legislators.  It 
would  provide  consumers  with  competent 
counsel  before  commissions  and  courts. 

The  bill  has  four  principal  objectives: 

First.  To  require  utilities  to  report  to 
regulatory  bodies  information  which  is 
pertinent  to  regulation  and  to  under- 
standing of  utility  rates  and  procedures: 

Second.  To  require  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  report  this  infor- 
mation to  Congress  and  the  public  in  a 
timely  and  convenient  manner,  using 
automatic  data  processing  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible; 

Third.  To  establish,  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  offices  of  Utility 
Consumers'  Council,  to  represent  the  in- 
terest of  utility  consumers  before  regu- 
latory commissions  and  courts,  and 

Fourth.  To  establish  a  grant  program 
to  finance  study  of  regulatory  matters. 

On  February  6, 1968, 1  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2933,  almost  Identical  to  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  today.  My  detailed  state- 
ment on  the  legislation  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114,  part 
2,  pages  2208  to  2213  of  that  date.  On 
April  30,  1968,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
comments  on  the  bill  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  State  regulatory  ofUcials 
and  political  scientists.  These  comments 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 114,  part  9,  pages  10984  to  10988. 
Additional  comment  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  114,  part  10, 
pages  12667  and  12668. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  fact  that  most  reg- 
ulation of  our  essential  monopoly  indus- 
tries is  mythical.  The  myth  of  regulation 
is  perpetuated  by  the  industries  them- 
selves, at  the  customers'  expense, 
through  their  advertising  and  public  re- 
lations programs.  When  regulation  is 
actually  attempted,  the  utilities'  re- 
search, presentations,  and  consultants 
are  financed  from  customer-paid  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  public  pays.  However, 
no  provision  is  made,  through  either  the 
tax  or  rate  structure,  for  similar  presen- 
tation of  the  public's  case.  The  utilities 
do  not  want  that,  and  their  view  prevails. 

Nor  indeed  is  the  most  basic  informa- 
tion needed  by  regulators  available  on  a 
uniform  basis. 

Ask  any  Investor  to  name  the  single  most 
Important  Item  of  financial  Information 
about  a  company — 

Said  a  New  York  Times  article  on 
January  6, 1969— 

and  he  will  probably  reply  that  It  Is  how 
much  the  company  earns  for  each  share  of 
stock  outstanding. 

I  invite  any  Member  of  this  body  to 
attempt  to  find  a  reference  from  any 
commission.  State  or  Federal,  or  the 
well-stocked  Library  of  Congress,  or  any 
other  source,  which  will  show,  on  a  com- 
parative basis,  and  for  a  recent  year, 
this  return  on  stockholders'  equity  for 
the  natural  gas  and  telephone  Industries. 
And  I  invite  anyone  to  try  to  find  a 
similar  comparison  of  interest  costs  on 
long-term  debt  among  the  gas  and  tele- 


phone industries— or  the  electric  utili- 
ties. To  read  utility  trade  literature,  one 
would  suppose  those  interest  costs  are 
up  to  around  7  percent.  The  president  of 
Stone  &  Webster,  a  utility  service  corpor- 
ation, wrote  in  the  December  19,  1968, 
issue  of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  that 
"money  costs  are  6 '72  to  7  percent."  In- 
terest rates  have  been  high  recently. 
However,  most  utility  debt  carries  a  much 
lower  service  charge.  For  electric  utili- 
ties the  rates  averages  only  4  percent. 
Because  of  this  low-debt  service  cost,  the 
average  return  on  common  equity  for 
electric  utilities  has  risen  steadily 
through  the  years  until  it  is  now  at  a 
record  high  of  12.8  percent.  But  Stone 
&  Webster  and  the  companies  it  repre- 
sents talk  about  7  percent;  actual  aver- 
age costs  are  not  available  on  a  com- 
pany-by-company basis;  the  presenta- 
tions that  would  destroy  utility  myths 
are  not  made  and  the  public  which  we, 
Mr.  President,  are  supposed  to  represent, 
mutters  and  pays  what  the  utilities  bill 
them. 

In  recent  days  we  have  heard  direct 
testimony  on  the  myth  of  utility  regu- 
lation. When  Secretary  Hickel  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  Committee  I 
questioned  him  about  regulation  of 
Anchorage  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  of  which 
he  had  been  board  chairman  prior  to 
becoming  Governor  of  Alaska  2  years 
ago.  After  studying  the  matter  during 
our  luncheon  break  he  stated — as  re- 
ported on  page  235  of  the  hearings — 
that  Anchorage  Natural  Gas  "is  not  now, 
never  has  been  under  any  State  control. 
If  any  (governor  or  anyone  else  wanted 
even  to  help  that  company,  I  wouldn't 
know  how,  because  we  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion." The  fact  is  that  Anchorage  Nat- 
ural Gas  Corp.  was  under  regulation  of 
the  State  public  service  commission 
when  he  was  board  chairman.  It  was 
under  regulation  of  the  commission 
when  he  was  Governor.  Alaska  Inter- 
state, the  holding  company  of  which 
Anchorage  Natural  Gas  is  a  subsidiary, 
reported  that  regulatory  responsibility 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion in  1966  and  1968.  The  Alaska  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  reported  that 
regulatory  responsibility  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. But  the  head  of  the  regulated 
company  was  imaware  of  the  regulation. 

After  he  changed  hats,  served  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  appointed  to  the  regulatory 
commission  members  whose  names  he 
could  not  recall,  he  was  still  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  company  he  had  headed 
was  under  regulation  by  the  State  ad- 
ministration he  had  headed.  No  wonder 
the  citizens  of  Anchorage,  living  about 
60  miles  from  a  great  natural  gas  field, 
have  been  outrageously  overcharged  for 
natural  gas  by  a  company  which  earned 
64  percent  return  on  its  stockholders' 
equity. 

In  State  after  State,  the  utilities  dom- 
inate the  State  commissions  that  are 
supposed  to  regulate  them. 

The  DPU  (Department  of  Public  Utilities) 
Overpowered  bv  Companies.  Neglected  by 
State — Utilities "  Have  Too  Much  Pull,  Too 
Much  Cash — 

States  the  headline  on  Richard  J. 
Cormolly's  article  in  the  January  6.  1969. 
Boston  Globe. 
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of  the  Iowa  Comml 
of  the  Register's 
ported  that  in  lov 
ceming   the  makei 


Regulatory  agenclei  at  all  lovela  of  gov- 
ernment often  become  so  cloee  to  the  orga- 
nizations they  were  created  to  police  that 
they  become  ineflectlte — 

The  Globe  said  editorially  2  days 
later — 

The  efficacy  of  the  DPtJ  Is  further 
limited  by  a  lack  of  sKaff  and  sufficient  funds 
to  attract  quaUfled  pfofeaslonals. 

"Can  the  State  (^hange  Its  Outdated 
System  of  Regulattog  UtiUties?"  is  the 
headline  over  Irvin  Becker's  article  in 
the  January  12,  1969,  Providence  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Becker  doouments  how  utilities 
in  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  Maine, 
and  Massachusetts  ftre  earning  well  over 
the  "allowed"  rate  of  return.  He  reports 
"it  is  difficult  to  find  a  major  rate-setting 
decision  in  the  area  since  1958"— 11 
years  ago.  He  found  the  utility  experts 
working  for  the  uttility  companies,  not 
for  the  public,  andthe  university  com- 
munity— which  use<  to  furnish  scholar- 
ship and  leadership  for  the  public  in  this 
field — unconce  rned. 

The  Des  Moinesl  Register,  which  in 
its  January  16,  19691  editorial  referred  to 
the  legislation  I  at  today  introducing 
as  "measured  in  dollars,  the  most  im- 
portant consumer  t)rotection  bill  being 
urged  in  Congress,"  told  how  the  uni- 
form disclosure  prpvisions  of  my  bill, 
along  with  the  provision  for  consumer 
counsel,  would  grealtly  simplify  the  task 
sion.  John  Millhone 
itorial  page  staff  re- 
I's  recent  case  con- 

^    „_   ip  of  a  utility  rate 

base  the  public  "sptnt  nearly  foxu:  times 
more  arguing  for  higher  water  bills  than 
it  spent  arguing  against  them."  This  re- 
sulted from  the  usUal  practice  of  allow- 
ing utilties  to  include  as  operating  ex- 
penses all  rate  cas4  costs,  while  sharply 
limiting  the  amoun^  of  tax  money  avail- 
able to  finance  thd  public's  side  of  the 
case.  Iowa,  where  the  public  was  out- 
spent  only  4  to  1.  Ss  luckier  than  most 
Stetes  in  this  resptct.  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  cases  where  there  was  not 
a  dollar  of  tax  moiey  available  to  fight 
massive  customer-flinanced  presentations 
by  utilities.  Experts  made  the  public's 
presentation  with  assurances  of  pay- 
ment from  contributed  fimds  later.  The 
contributions  did  not  come  in.  The  ex- 
perts received  smaQl  recompense.  Such 
situations  do  nothing  to  encourage  the 
few  public-minded  jitility  experts  to  con- 
tinue representatiop  of  the  ratepayers' 
interests.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  public  hsis  the  right 
to  know  how  public  service  corporations 
spend  the  funds  collected  from  rate- 
payers. This  country  has  the  teclmology 
to  see  that  the  information  Is  provided. 

Recently  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion proposed  that  lelectric  and  gas  util- 
ities report  in  detail  their  expenditures 
for  professional  fe^s — legal  services,  ad- 
vertising, public  relations,  consulting 
and  the  like.  Thei  utilities  ran  to  the 
Budget  Bureau's  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Federal  Reports  v^d  complained  that 
this  reporting  wouW  be  burdensome  and 
costly.  This  was  despite  the  fact  that 
most  utilities  hav^  sophisticated  third- 
generation  computer  systems,  and  that 
utility  trade  literature  is  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  modem  information  storage 


and  retrieval  systems  which  make  re- 
porting of  such  information  simple. 

I  asked  the  chief  accountant  of  a  $100 
million  municipal  electric  system  wheth- 
er he  would  have  any  difQculty  in  re- 
porting such  expenditures  in  detail.  He 
said  that  he  would  not,  that  it  would 
cost  nothing  to  report  such  expenditures, 
and  that  his  computer  equipment  was 
only  of  the  second  generation. 

The  central  point  here  is  that  utilities 
do  not  want  to  report  some  of  their  ex- 
penditures because,  if  they  did,  and  the 
political  or  nonoperating  nature  of  the 
expenditures  became  known,  regulators 
might  not  allow  these  expenditures  to 
be  included  in  the  operating  expenses. 

Utility  corporations  have  special  re- 
sponsibilities because  they  have  been 
granted  special  privilege  by  government. 
Indeed,  utilities  have  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  government  than  they  have 
of  the  free  enterprise  businesses  with 
which  they  seek  to  identify.  Utilities  have 
boundaries,  as  States  and  nations  do. 
They  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  rights  of  gov- 
ernment. They  are  empowered  to  require 
public  payments  through  rates,  just  as 
the  State  replenishes  its  funds  through 
taxes.  Like  governments,  and  unlike  pri- 
vate enterprise,  the  utilities  do  not  go 
broke.  They  simply  adjust  the  taxes — 
rates — or  increase  the  debt. 

Unlike  government,  though,  utility 
corporations  are  not  responsible  to  an 
electorate.  Regulation  is  supposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  that  absence  of  public  control 
of  a  public  service  corporation.  It  is  to 
make  that  regulation  meaningful  rather 
than  mythical  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
today  introduce  the  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel  Act  of  1969. 

This  legislation  comes  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  one  of  the  principal  commit- 
tees of  this  body,  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
emment  Operations.  Our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  Is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  pointed  out  earlier  this 
month: 

If  the  institutions  of  our  government  are 
to  be  at  all  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
society  and  of  the  people.  It  Is  this  Commit- 
tee— the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions— that  wUl  have  the  primary  obligation 
to  make  them  so. 

The  bill  which  we  today  introduce  is 
indeed  designed  to  make  the  institutions 
of  our  Government  responsive  to  im- 
met  needs  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  will  begin  consideration  of 
the  bill  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  Immediately 
following  these  remarks  the  newspaper 
articles  to  wlilch  I  have  referred,  and  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  justification  for  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  (RJ.)  Sunday  Journal, 

Jan.  12,  1969] 
Can  thx  Statk  Change  Its  OrrrDATKD  Ststxic 

or   RECtTLATINO  XTTIljnEB? 

(By  Irwin  Becker) 
The  election  of  Prank  Llcht  as  governor 
presents  the  state  with  a  rare  opportunity  to 
overhaul    Its    outdated    utilities    regulation 
system. 


Mr.  Llcht  made  the  subject  of  utnitles  one 
of  his  major  campaign  issues  as  he  lu-ged  a 
three-member,  non-partisan  commission  to 
replace  the  ciirrent  administrator. 

Despite  the  move  toward  reform,  the  cen- 
tral question  remains:  Can  a  regulatory 
agency  on  the  state  level  cope  with  a  problem 
that  Is  regional  and  national  In  scope? 

The  local  division  of  public  utilities  has 
said  that  It  Is  iinderstaSed,  poorly  paid  and 
encumbered  with  reviewing  the  activities  of 
more  than  60  arms  ranging  In  size  from  small 
taxi  companies  to  large  electric  power  com- 
plexes. 

In  the  hodgepodge  of  hearings  and  deci- 
sions that  crowd  the  agency's  schedule.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  more  time  to  be  spent  on 
deciding  whether  to  restore  telephone  service 
after  t>ookle  raids  than  In  reviewing  the 
accounts  of  the  multl-mllllon-dollar  tele- 
phone company  operations. 

The  system  Is  further  weakened  by  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  large  utllitleB 
which,  with  customer  money,  can  afford 
the  l>est  talent  to  argue  persuasively  for 
higher  rates  that  the  public  will  have  to 
pay. 

COMPANIES  STRONG 

Many  feel  that  the  utilities  division,  as  In 
many  other  states,  is  so  poorly  equipped  that 
the  utilities  companies  eire  able,  in  effect,  to 
dictate  the  manner  and  the  terms  under 
which  they  are  supposedly  regulated. 

"In  many  states,  it  Is  regulation  of  the 
customer,  not  of  the  utility,"  Sen.  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana,  a  strong  critic  of  the 
electric  power  Industry,  has  argued  in  nimier- 
ous  speeches. 

The  status  of  the  electric  companies  Is 
central  to  any  discussion  of  controlUng  the 
utilities  and  this  Is  especially  so  In  New 
England,  where  electric  rates  are  the  na- 
tion's highest. 

Utility  regulation  consists  basically  of  de- 
termining a  reasonable  profit  for  the  risk- 
free,  government  protected  Industry.  The 
exact  amount  differs  In  each  case,  but  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  most  state 
commissions  have  agreed  that  slightly  more 
than  a  six  per  cent  retvun  Is  reasonable 
enough. 

The  FPC.  when  It  computes  the  "over- 
charge" or  "difference"  earned  by  the  power 
companies,  uses  the  six  per  cent  figure  to 
establish  a  fair  rate  of  return. 

NOT   ENFORCED 

In  1967,  the  average  rate  of  return  set  by 
the  states  was  6.14  per  cent,  which  is  a  per- 
centage based  on  a  utUlty's  plant  invest- 
ment and  other  economic  factors. 

But  significantly,  the  states  have  not  en- 
forced their  own  profit  limits  and  the  major 
Investor-owned  electric  compxanies  earned  an 
actual  profit  last  year  that  averaged  7.44 
per  cent. 

Some  firms,  operating  In  southern  and 
western  states,  achieved  a  return  on  their 
Investment  of  more  than  15  per  cent,  which 
is  higher  than  most  competitive  and  risk 
corporaUons  earn. 

The  difference  between  the  established  and 
actual  returns  or  profits  is  only  1.30  per 
cent  but  the  loss  to  customers  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

For  example,  a  company  that  has  a  one- 
bllllon-dollar  Investment  would  get  10-mll- 
lion  dollars  less  in  revenues  If  its  profit  ratio 
dropped  one  per  cent. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  es- 
timated that  If  the  average  cost  for  a  lUlo- 
watt  hour  fell  one-tenth  of  a  cent  this  year, 
residential  users  would  have  saved  1.3-bU- 
llon-dollars. 

CEILING    IGNORED 

In  New  England,  the  regulatory  gap  Is 
not  us  severe  as  In  Texas,  which  has  no  util- 
ities agency,  but  It  Is  still  a  serious  problem. 
Hardly  any  of  the  states  in  this  region  have 
initiated  rate  cases.  The  Important  Issues  of 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  reliability  of 
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electric  jxjwer  are  decided  out  of  view  and 
control  of  the  states. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  major  rate-setting 
decision  in  the  area  since  1968.  For  some 
reason,  there  were  rate  hearings  throughout 
the  region  in  the  1957-58  period.  The  last 
utility  rate  cases  in  Rhode  Island,  concern- 
ing New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Narragansett  Electric,  were  In  1957. 

During  this  lapse  of  state  control,  the 
power  Industry  Ignored  the  rate  ceilings  and 
compiled  record  profits. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  rate  of  return  for 
Boston  Edison  was  set  at  5.7  per  cent  in  1958. 
According  to  the  FPC.  the  Boston  firm 
earned  7.75  per  cent  in  1966. 

In  Maine,  the  profit  margin  of  the  Central 
Maine  Power  Co.  was  established  at  5.75  per 
cent.  Its  current  Income  return  Is  6.56  per 
cent. 

In  Connecticut,  the  three  power  compa- 
nies— Connecticut  Light  and  Power,  Hart- 
ford Electric  Light  and  United  Illuminat- 
ing— earned  an  average  return  of  nearly  7.40 
per  cent. 

EIGHT    PERCENT 

In  the  Providence  area,  Blackstone  Valley 
Electric  and  Newport  Electric  are  making  re- 
turns of  close  to  eight  per  cent.  The  FPC 
calculated  that  if  those  two  firms  had  been 
held  to  returns  of  six  per  cent  their  custom- 
ers would  have  been  saved  an  "overcharge" 
of  about  $600,000  in  1966. 

Last  year,  in  a  review  of  corporate  profits, 
the  First  National  City  Bank  in  New  Tork 
estimated  that  all  utilities  have  twice  the 
return  on  their  net  worth  than  has  the  vola- 
tile transportation  industry. 

The  electric  companies  offer  several  argu- 
ments In  their  defense.  They  claim  the  cost 
of  money  is  constantly  Increasing,  that  they 
face  competition  from  gas  and  oil  interests, 
that  they  need  high  profits  to  attract  In- 
vestors and,  that  unlike  municipal  companies 
or  federal  projects,  they  pay  a  large  amount 
of  Income  taxes. 

Further,  the  companies  contend  that  the 
cost  of  electricity  is  decreasing  all  the  time 
and  they  are  making  heavy  Investments  in 
modem  nuclear  equipment  so  that  the  cost 
will  go  down  even  faster. 

But  industry  critics  maintain  that  the 
electric  Industry's  contentions  are  phantom 
objections  when  they  are  viewed  closely. 

The  cost  of  money  argument  is  one  in- 
stance. The  industry  contends  that  the  cost 
of  borrowing  for  Investment  Is  over  six  per 
cent  and  that  this  should  be  used  to  decide 
a  fair  rate  of  return. 

The  critics  note  that  while  the  prime  rate 
is  now  about  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  what 
complaint  did  the  Industry  have  when  the 
interest  rates  were  half  that  10  years  ago. 
Would  the  utilities  have  reduced  their  profit 
margins  to  three  per  cent?  Th-y  ask. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  money  Is  mislead- 
ing, the  critics  observe.  The  real  cost  of  money 
to  a  utility  Is  the  long-term  Interest  it  must 
pay  on  its  bonded  debt  which  comprises 
more  than  half  Its  capitalization. 

The  latest  annual  FPC  report  states:  "The 
average  Interest  rate  on  the  companies  long- 
term  debt  reached  a  record  high  of  four  per 
cent  in  1967."  The  report  continues: 

TAX     MONET     CITED 

"Much  of  the  present  debt  capital  of  the 
stronger  electric  utilities  was  obtained  In  the 
1946-56  decade  when  borrowing  rates  con- 
siderably below  four  per  cent  were  preva- 
lent." 

On  the  question  of  competition,  observers 
believe  that  the  electric  companies,  the  na- 
tion's largest  Industry  In  terms  of  value,  has 
advantages  over  Its  rivals. 

Because  of  excess  profits,  the  critics  as- 
sert, the  electric  firms  can  cut  their  prices, 
provide  customer  bonuses  and  absorb  the 
loss  without  materially  affecting  their  profits. 

One  of  the  electric  companies'  most  potent 
arguments  In  terms  of  public  relations  has 
been  their  Insistence  that  they  are  taxpayers 


like  everyone  else  and  that  their  tax  money 
is  vital  to  the  operation  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

The  misunderstanding  on  electric  com- 
pany taxes  Is  based  on  the  confusion  of  who 
Is  paying  the  money — the  utility  or  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Several  favorable  tax  amendments  in  re- 
cent years  have  reduced  the  percentage  of 
revenues  the  electric  industry  pays  In  fed- 
eral taxes  from  14.7  per  cent  in  1965  to  11.6 
per  cent  In  1967.  In  many  cases,  the  savings 
have  not  been  passed  on  to  customers. 

Utilities  Include  taxes  In  their  operating 
expenses  and  these  expenses  are  met  by  col- 
lecting the  levy  from  customers.  As  Senator 
Metcalf  has  charged: 

"Utilities  are  not  taxpayers.  They  are  tax 
collectors.  When  utility  taxes  are  decreased, 
as  they  have  been  frequently,  many  utilities 
do  not  automatically  reduce  rates.  They 
thus  become  tax  keepers." 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Gray,  emeritus  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
quoted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  main- 
tains that  the  electric  industry  will  profit 
from  the  recently  Imposed  10  per  cent  surtax. 

PROFITS     SEEN 

He  argues  that  the  industry  will  have  to 
pay  $400,000  on  the  new  charge  but  will  prob- 
ably collect  twice  that  amount  and  pocket 
the  difference. 

Income  and  tax  figures  since  the  surtax 
went  into  effect  are  not  available  to  affirm 
or  contest  the  professor's  remarlcs. 

The  cost  of  electricity  to  consumers  has 
Indeed  gone  down  since  World  War  I.  The 
cost  per  kilowatt  In  1967  dropped  three  cents 
to  $2.31  but  the  average  annual  bill  In- 
creased $5  to  $120.  That  hike  Is  attributed 
to  the  Increased  usage  by  each  family. 

The  challenge  of  cheap  federal  power  and 
the  government's  2-mllllon-dollar  research 
Investment  in  nuclear  power  has  revolution- 
ized power  production.  The  electric  industry 
Is  planning  a  huge  outlay  In  the  next  10 
years  to  construct  at>out  66  nuclear  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  51.5  million  kilowatts. 

Again,  rush  of  the  companies'  into  nuclear 
generation  has  riled  the  critics.  They  contend 
that  the  public  paid  for  the  development 
of  the  new  power,  but  that  the  control  over 
nuclear  energy  is  being  "handed  over"  to 
private  Industry. 

Moreover,  the  critics  charge  that  the  co- 
operatives and  the  municipally  owned  com- 
panies, which  provide  14  per  cent  of  the 
power  needs  in  New  England,  are  being 
excluded  from  sharing  equitably  In  the  dis- 
tribution and  profits  of  the  new  energy 
source. 

PROBLEMS  LISTED 

Thus  the  advent  of  nuclear  power,  the 
growing  tendency  toward  regional  mergers 
and  the  inability  of  the  separate  states  to 
control  the  wealthy  power  companies  cast  a 
grave  doubt  over  the  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  utilities  regiilatlon 
In  Rhode  Island. 

Dennis  J.  Roberts  n,  nephew  of  the  for- 
mer governor  who  is  working  on  a  utUltles 
report  for  Governor  Licht  admits  there  are 
difficulties  to  overcome  If  a  revamped  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  effective. 

He  said  the  initial  plan  on  reforming  the 
utilities  division  Included  a  three-member 
panel  with  overlapping  terms  filled  with 
"apolitical"  appointees. 

The  commission  should  be  "Judicial"  in 
nature  and  have  the  use  of  experts.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts said.  He  said  that  there  is  sufficient 
legislation  now  for  a  utilities  commission  to 
carry  on  Its  work. 

He  added  that  "some  thought  has  been 
given  to  regionalizing  or  setting  up  a  com- 
pact." Mr.  Roberts  said  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  liaison  among  the  utility  divisions 
In  New  England,  many  of  which  are  dealing 
with  different  offshoots  of  the  same  com- 
I>anles. 


The  new  commission,  he  asserted,  shotild 
be  aggressive  in  its  regulatory  mission.  You 
can  do  quite  a  bit  under  the  present  law." 
he  remarked,  but  very  little  had  been  done 
with  the  current  setup. 

"I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  hear- 
ing of  the  (state's)  own  volition  in  10 
years.  This  is  not  a  way  to  regulate  utilities." 
he   said. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  a  new  regula- 
tory system  will  run  into  the  "very  real 
problem"  of  money.  "Good  solid  people  would 
have  to  take  a  substantial  cut  In  pay,"  he 
explained. 

Another  handicap  is  that  utility  experts 
are  all  working  for  the  utility  companies, 
and  the  universities  do  not  have  specialists 
who  are  concerned  about  the  power  monop- 
olies. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Roberts  said,  the  state 
must  settle  the  "question  of  priorities"  and 
determine  If  it  is  "wUllng  to  spend  the 
money"  that  would  have  to  be  taken  from 
other  programs. 

COtTNSEL   tTRGED 

Another  attempt  at  reform  is  Just  getting 
started  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  Con- 
sumers' Council  has  assailed  the  electric 
companies  with  overcharging  Bay  State  resi- 
dents a  total  of  41  million  dollars  last  year. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Wlllett.  council  chairman,  who  said  tlie  coun- 
cil would  sponsor  legislation  assessing  gas  and 
electric  companies  for  funds  to  study  rate 
systems  and  make  competitive  bidding 
mandatory  in  certain  contracts. 

A  council  spokesman  suggested  that  pro- 
visiona  of  the  FPC  law  allow  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  region's  utility  problems  if  the  state 
agencies  In  the  area  request  a  probe. 

Another  change  the  council  favors  Is  the 
appointment  of  a  utilities  counsel,  who 
would  work  with  the  regulatory  commission 
and  represent  the  public  in  rate  cases. 

Maryland  is  the  only  state  with  a  utilities 
counsel  and  efforts  at  the  federal  level  to 
provide  funds  for  the  position  have  been  de- 
feated in  Congress. 

The  Utility  Consumer  Counsel  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Metcalf,  required  the  re- 
porting of  additional  financial  Information 
by  the  utilities,  including  stock  ownership 
and  stock  option  plans. 

The  bill  would  have  made  federal  funds 
available  for  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  utility  counsels  in  cities  with 
more  than  100,000  population  and  at  state 
and  national  levels. 

The  legislation  contained  a  provision  to 
start  a  grant  program  for  a  continuing  study 
of  regulatory  Issues.  The  money  for  the  new 
programs  would  have  come  from  the  utilities, 
which  were  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  their  operating 
revenues. 

Senator  Metcalf  maintained  It  was  fair  for 
the  utilities  to  pay  for  their  own  regulation 
since  the  government  paid  four-billion  of  the 
industry's  annual  40  billion  dollars  In  reve- 
nues. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Jan. 

16,  1969] 

For  Better  Utility  Regulation 

Measured  in  dollars,  the  most  important 
consumer  protection  bill  being  urged  in  Con- 
gress is  a  proposal  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
(Dem..  Mont.)  to  modernize  the  regulatioh  of 
rates  charged  by  major  electric,  gas,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  utilities. 

Metcalf.  relying  on  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission statistics,  said  the  common  stock 
return  of  major  electric  utilities  has  risen 
from  about  7  per  cent  prior  to  World  War  n, 
to  10  per  cent  in  the  postwar  period,  to  11 
per  cent  In  1960  and  exceeding  12  per  cent 
for  the  first  time  In  1966. 

He  said  state  agencies  cannot  effectively 
regulate  utility  rates. 

Metcairs  proposal  would: 
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R«quire  major,  pr(vat«Iy-owned  utilities  to 
report  accounting  aitd  ownership  Information 
necesaaxy  for  the  effective  regulation  of  tbelr 
ratea  and  Tor  the  public  uiiderstandlng  of 
their  operatlona. 

Require  the  PPC  4nd  Federal  Communlca- 
tlona  Coomilsslon  t^  make  this  Information 
public  quickly  and  fUUy. 

establish  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levela, 
offlcea  of  utility  consumers'  counsel  to  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  utility  customers  before 
regulatory  bodies.      , 

Finance  studies  of  utility  regulation  mat- 
ters. I 

The  federal  government  has  an  Interest  In 
the  proposal  as  a  cuitomer  of  utility  services. 
as  well  as  a  protecljor  of  business  and  resi- 
dential users.  Its  annual  utility  bill  runs  to 
$4  billion,  roughly  abe-tentb  of  the  utilities' 
total  revenue.  Metc^f  estimates  that  a  1  per 
cent  reduction  In  ihls  federal  government 
utility  bill  would  otset  the  $40  million  cost 
of  his  bill.  Of  ooursf,  most  of  the  savings  he 
foresees  would  go  lb  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. 

The  bUl's  dlsclcyure  provisions  simply 
would  require  a  utility  to  make  easily  avail- 
able that  informatlop — plant  costs,  revenues, 
ezpendltiires.  cost  of  capital,  etc. — which  are 
necessary  to  fairly  judge  its  return. 

A  recent  report  bj  a  committee  of  the  In- 
vestment'Bankers  Association  shows  why  this 
la  -neceasajy.  The  reiort  said  that  utility  ac- 
counting practices  fhow  "a  greater  lack  of 
comparability  than  Bt  any  time  since  1933." 
This  holds  some  advantages  for  a  utility.  A 
regulatory  agency  mtist  go  through  the  costly 
and  dlfScult  chore  ^f  untangling  a  utility's 
books  if  it  undertak^  a  rate  case.  This  is  one 
reason  why  there  ar^  so  few  rate  cases. 

With  standardized  accounting  procedures 
and  data  stored  04  computers,  you  could 
push  a  button  and  iflnd  out  a  utility's  rate 
base  and  rate  of  reium.  The  senator's  sug- 
gestion for  utility  consumers'  counsel  would 
help  assure  that  someone  would  pusb  the 
button.  J 

The  proposal  wou|d  not  submit  utilities  to 
any  rate  controls  wl^lch  do  not  now  theoret- 
ically exist.  By  reasoi  of  their  monopKsly  posi- 
tions and  tbelr  cai^tlve  business  and  resi- 
dential customers,  Dtllltles  long  have  been 
subject  to  public  regilatlon.  Metcalf  Is  merely 
proposing  that  th^  theory  be  put  Into 
practice. 

[From    the    Des    Nlolnes    (Iowa)     Register, 

Jan.  16,  1969) 

Iowa  Outspent  by  UTttrriKS  ts  Rate  Battles 

(By  JoUd  Mlllhone) 

The  out-g^iuined  ajttempt  by  state  agencies 
to  regulate  utility  rates  is  well  Illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  Iowa  Commerce 
Commission.    (See   accompanying  editorial.) 

The  Legislature  in  1963  gave  the  commis- 
sion regulatory  authority  over  the  rates 
charged  by  private:  y-owned  utllltiee.  Prior 
to  that,  rate  regulation  was  left  to  munici- 
palities, which  had  Ikad  little  success  In  mus- 
tering the  experts  necessary  to  challenge 
rate  levels. 

In  1967,  the  Legislature  Increased  the  an- 
nual advance  to  tt  e  commission's  utilities 
division  from  $350,0  00  to  $450,000.  The  divi- 
sion is  self-supporting,  relying  on  end-of- 
the-year  assessments  agalnat  the  regulated 
utilities.  But  this  annual  advance  limits  the 
size  of  Its  yearly  budget. 

The  legislature  t^  'o  years  ago  also  author- 
ized the  spending  or  $50,000  to  hire  outside 
consultants  in  the  commission's  first  and 
only  major  rate  case.  It  challenged  a  rate 
Increase  by  the  Dav  jnport  Water  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  huge  American  Water  Works 
Co. 

MAKIltG    A    START 
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rhe  state  thus  far  has 

on  the  Davenport  case, 

executive  secretary 

ctimpany's  estimated  cost 


of  preparing  and  presenting  its  case  was 
$375,000. 

The  commission  allowed  this  company  ex- 
pense in  computing  what  was  a  fair  return 
to  the  water  company.  In  a  simplified  sense, 
then,  the  public,  as  business  and  residential 
water  bill  payers,  spent  nearly  four  times 
more  arguing  for  higher  water  bills  than  It 
spent  arguing  against  them. 

This  disparity  is  continuing  now  that  Dav- 
enpmrt  Water  has  appealed  the  commission's 
order  to  the  Scott  County  District  Court  and 
will  continue  If,  as  expected,  the  case  goes 
to  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  court  appeal, 
as  the  Issues  presently  are  drawn,  weighs  In 
favor  of  the  utility  company. 

In  its  order,  the  commission  had  to  pick 
Its  way  through  a  maze  of  questions  as  it 
decided  for  the  first  time  how  Iowa  would 
measure  a  fair  rate  of  return  for  a  utility. 
Some  of  Its  judgments  favored  water  bill 
payers;  some  favored  the  water  company. 

VALUES  or  FAcn.rriES 

The  utility  appealed  the  commission's 
order  because  In  its  principal  decision,  the 
commission  chose  original  cost  less  deprecia- 
tion, as  the  method  of  figuring  the  base  value 
of  the  utility's  facilities,  rather  than  the 
"fair  value"  method  which  would  have  al- 
lowed higher  rates  and  a  higher  return. 

The  comp>any  now  Is  asking  the  court  to 
upset  this  and  other  oom mission  decisions 
which  ran  against  it. 

The  cities  of  Davenpwrt  and  Bettendorf, 
which  intervened  in  the  hearing,  have  re- 
slated  the  company's  appeal,  but  they  have 
not  entered  arguments  asking  the  coiirt  to 
reverse  those  commission  decisions  which  ran 
against  water  users. 

The  amounts  involved  are  not  small. 

The  commission,  for  Instance,  allowed  a 
11.5  i>er  cent  return  on  the  common  stock 
eqxiity  of  the  company.  At  the  hearing,  its 
staff  witness,  after  studying  the  operations 
of  eight  water  utilities,  testified  that  a  fair 
return  would  be  In  the  range  of  9  to  10 
per  cent. 

The  staff  argued  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  $600,000  in  the  reserve  set  aside  for 
depreciation,  because  the  company  used 
unreallstlcally  low  depreciation  schedules. 
The  staff  said  this  resulted  in  book  value  of 
the  p>roperty  higher  than  it  shoiild  be,  g^lvlng 
an  infiated  rate  base  for  the  company.  The 
staff  said  the  $600,000  sho\ild  be  subtracted 
from  the  property  value,  that  Is,  the  rate 
base. 

SIDED    WITH    COMPANY 

The  commission  allowed  this  depreciation 
reserve  deficiency,  although  it  urged  the 
company  to  correct  it. 

In  a  myriad  of  other  decisions.  Involving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  com- 
mission also  sided  with  the  company. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  these  decisions, 
which  if  overturned  would  mean  lower  water 
bills  for  Davenport  and  Beittendorf  business 
and  residential  users,  are  not  being  chal- 
lenged. 

The  situation  is  analogous  to  a  basketball 
game  where  the  judgments  of  the  referees 
are  questioned.  If  a  tape  of  the  contest  is 
replayed  and  one  side  can  challenge  all  the 
calls  which  went  against  it,  so  should  the 
other  side. 

This  Iowa  experience  shows  the  potential 
value  of  the  bill  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
(Dem.,  Mont.)  to  modernize  utility  rate 
regulation.  The  uniform  disclosure  provisions 
of  his  bill  would  greatly  simplify  the  task 
of  the  Iowa  commission.  His  proposed  utility 
consumer  counsels  would  assure  that  in  rate 
cases,  the  voice  of  the  consimier  Is  heard. 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Jan.  8, 

1969] 

Regijlatino  the  Regulator 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 

Utilities,  by  its  manifest  inability  to  regu- 


late efficiently  the  agencies  within  its  sphere, 
has  called  attention  to  Its  own  need  for  reg- 
ulation. 

Years  overdue  is  the  announcement  that 
the  entire  operations  of  the  D.P.U.  will  be 
scrutinized  by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Regulations,  whose  chairman  prom- 
ises that  the  agency  will  be  made  to  protect 
more  effectively  the  interests  of  the  con- 
siuner. 

Today  the  D.P.U.  commission  will  meet  in 
executive  session  to  discuss  the  recent  power 
failures  which  affected  250,000  persons  in  30 
communities.  Members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee will,  however,  be  present.  While  the 
so-called  open  meeting  law  seems  not  to 
preclude  the  DP.U.  from  meeting  privately, 
sessions  such  as  these  should  be  open  to  the 
public. 

A  bepMirate  legislative  probe  into  the  speed 
with  which  the  Boston  Edison  Co.  responded 
to  the  two  recent  power  blackouts  will  be 
conducted  by  the  legislative  commission 
studying  the  generation,  distribution  and 
cost  of  electricity.  There  is  a  larger  ques- 
tion, too. 

Regulatory  agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment often  become  so  close  to  the  organiza- 
tions they  were  created  to  police  that  they 
become  at  best  ineffective.  This  is  part  of  the 
problem  in  the  functional  paralysis  of  the 
D.P.U. 

Also  in  question  are  the  professional  qual- 
ifications of  the  seven  commissioners  who 
administer  the  agency.  The  chairman,  61- 
year-old  Helen  Ross,  occupies  her  position 
primarily  because  &he  was  a  long-term  con- 
fidential secretary  to  ex-Gov.  John  Volpe. 
None  of  the  others  has  any  specialized  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  utilities. 

The  efficacy  of  the  D.P.U.  is  further  lim- 
ited by  a  lack  of  staff  and  sufficient  funds  to 
attract  qualified  professionals.  Moreover, 
lengthy  Civil  Service  requirements — it  some- 
times takes  one  year  to  fill  a  Job — are  dis- 
couraging to  applicants. 

Chairman  MacLean  should  assure  that  his 
legislative  committee  examines  every  facet 
of  the  DJ>.U.  and  reshapes  It  into  an  effective 
agency  with  an  adequate  budget,  which  will 
truly  place  first  the  public  interest. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Jan.  6, 1969] 
DPU  Overpowered  by  Companies.  Neglected 

BY  State — UTtLrriES  Have  Too  Mitch  Poll, 

Too  Much  Cash 

(By  Richard  J.  Connolly) 

Is  the  Massachusetts  consumer  adequately 
protected  by  his  Public  Utilities  Department? 

The  question  drew  a  smile  from  the  career 
employee  of  the  DPU.  He  had  been  around 
long  enough  to  know  the  answer. 

"The  companies,"  he  said,  "have  too  many 
resources  and  too  much  influence  with  the 
commissioners. 

"They  all  wears  halos,  although  they  are 
green  around  the  edges  at  times,"  he  said  of 
the  utiUtles. 

The  Massachiisetts  DPU,  he  explained,  has 
neither  the  time  nor  resoiirces  to  properly 
investigate  the  utilities,  which  prepare  their 
cases  with  the  consumers'  dollars. 

Few  consumers  have  the  time  or  con- 
fidence to  appear  before  the  DPU  to  oppose 
the  utilities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  electric  industry 
alone  and  the  extent  of  the  power  failures  in 
the  past  week  or  so  should  show  the  inability 
of  the  DPU  to  keep  close  tabs  on  utility 
oiieratlons  and  delve  Into  the  cause  of  the 
blackouts  without  relying  on  the  reports  of 
the  utilities. 

The  DPU's  chief  accountant,  Harold  F. 
Bertoluccl,  serves  as  a  good  example  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  personnel  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  some  DPU  employees  who  are  under- 
paid and  overworked.  He  earns  $11,753  an- 
nually, a  figure  he  could  double  in  private 
Industry. 

A  DPU  employee  for  22  years,  he  Is  a 
registered  public  accountant,  holds  a  Boston 
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University  degree  in  accounting,  a  master's  In 
both  economics  and  law  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  bar. 

Bertoluccl  supervises  the  examination 
and  audit  of  accounting  returns  and 
schedules  filed  by  companies  under  the 
DPUs  jurisdiction. 

Among  them: 

Sixteen  railroads,  10  street  railways,  six 
phone  companies,  26  gas  firms,  14  electric 
companies,  2599  motor  carriers  of  property, 
816  security  brokers  and  Investment  trusts, 
63  water  companies,  78  motor  bus  lines,  40 
municipal  light  plants,  530  regular  route 
common  carriers,  7013  Irregular  route  com- 
mon carriers  and  7422  interstate  licensed 
carriers. 

He  specializes  in  the  systems  of  accounts 
used  by  all  of  those  firms.  He  must  be 
familiar  with  administrative  law  and  with 
the  type  of  equipment  used  by  the  utilities 
as  well  as  their  financing  methods. 

Bertoluccl's  duties  are  important  to  the 
protection  of  the  consumer.  He  prepares 
drafts  of  decisions  and  rulings  issued  by  the 
DPU  concerning  fiscal  and  rate  cases. 

TWO   EMPLOYEES 

With  all  this  responsibility  and  with  a  pri- 
mary function  in  the  establishment  of  utility 
rate  schedules.  Bertoluccl  has  only  two  em- 
ployees in  his  office — another  accountant  and 
a  woman  who  handles  clerical  work. 

When  the  other  man  is  in  the  field  and 
the  woman  is  sick  or  on  vacation,  Bertoluccl 
must  eat  his  lunch  at  his  desk.  He  cannot 
go  out  because  nobody  is  available  to  answer 
the  telephone. 

John  W.  Coughlln,  who  has  been  with  the 
DPU  for  nearly  20  years,  is  director  of  the 
division  of  telephone  and  telegraph  utilities. 
His  task  Is  to  direct  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints about  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
and  to  examine  equipment  to  make  sure  it 
meets  DPU  requirements. 

His  job  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  telephone 
and  telegraph  services,  of  rate  structures  and 
of  the  mechanical  operation  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  equipment, 

lack    or   YOUTH 

Coughlln  has  no  clerical  help.  He  must 
write  the  division's  letters.  He  must  keep  one 
inspector  in  the  office  each  day  to  answer  the 
telephone,  handle  complaints  and  assist  with 
the  office  duties. 

DPU  Chairman  Helen  P.  Ross  also  lacks 
clerical  help.  She  shares  a  confidential  secre- 
tary with  six  other  commissioners  and  two 
lawyers.  On  a  recent  night,  Miss  Ross  wrote 
22  letters  at  home. 

Staff  and  sufficient  funds  are  needed.  But 
the  biggest  deficiency  is  In  youth.  Much  of 
the  personnel  is  a  product  of  the  depi  .sslon 
years.  They  have  talent  but  are  aging.  Of  six 
engineers,  the  youngest  is  53. 

The  salary  structure  Is  unattractive.  Even 
if  young  talent  could  be  recruited  (there  is 
no  recruitment  program)  Civil  Service  pro- 
cedures discourage  applicants. 

"It  may  take  a  whole  year  to  fill  a  Job," 
one  division  head  noted. 

"If  you  try  to  fill  the  Job  temporarily, 
you're  liable  to  get  a  politician  who  is  worth- 
less. If  you  get  someone  who  can  do  a  good 
job,  he  can  get  bumped  by  a  veteran  or  a 
disabled  veteran,"  he  said. 

"This  department,  like  others  In  the  state, 
is  in  real  trouble,"  he  continued.  "Talented 
young  men  and  women  are  not  coming  Into 
state  service  because  they  can  make  more 
money  in  private  industry." 

Numbers  are  not  the  only  answer.  Because 
of  the  complexity  of  its  task  and  the  need 
to  regulate  highly  technical  industries,  the 
DPU  must  have  knowledgeable  personnel. 

The  Massachusetts  DPU,  like  other  state 
regulatory  agencies,  has  failed  to  use  data 
processing  methods,  unlike  the  utility  firms 
It  is  empowered  to  regulate. 

Rate  bases,  income  and  rates  of  return  are 


checked.  But,  In  the  opinion  of  one  DPU 
official,  the'  analysis  of  statistical  data  and 
comparisons  are  the  exception.  Not  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cost  of  a  utility's 
operation. 

U.S.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  long 
a  critic  of  Investor-owned  utilities,  which  he 
refers  to  as  the  "I.O.U.'s",  says  that  state 
regulatory  commissions  are  one  of  the  most 
Important — yet  most  neglected — parts  of 
government. 

Metcalf  has  reminded  state  commissions 
that  they  must  keep  the  public  Informed  of 
utility  operations  and  must  protect  the  con- 
sumer who  cannot  purchase  power,  water  or 
telephone  service  in  the  open  market. 

EXTRAVAGANCE? 

"Commissions  should  probe  into  the  finan- 
cial figures  of  the  utilities  to  find  where  the 
money  goes,  whether  there  la  extravagance, 
whether  the  public  is  overcharged,  whether 
the  consimier's  dollar  is  used  for  political 
purposes  or  endeavors  which  the  consumer 
does  not  favor." 

Sen.  Metcalf  has  said  of  some  regulatory 
commissions : 

"Responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  many  and  diverse  fields,  but 
lacking  the  staff  and  funds  with  which  to 
exercise  their  responsibility,  some  commis- 
sions are  able  to  do  little  more  than  accept 
and  approve  what  is  put  before  them  by  the 
hundreds  of  companies  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

"Thus  most  rate  changes  are  initiated  by 
the  utilities  and  simply  approved  by  the 
commissions,  which  are  not  equipped  to  in- 
quire Into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates.  .  .  .  Consumers  are  paying  dearly  for 
the  regulation  that  protects  and  benefits 
the  investor-owned  utilities  at  the  expense 
of  their  regulated  customers." 

In  the  opinion  of  Sen.  Metcalf,  the  elec- 
tric consumer,  for  example,  is  caught  in  a 
vicious  circle. 

"He  cannot  obtain  adequate  rate  reduc- 
tions because  many  regulatory  commissions 
do  not  have  the  staff  nor  inclination  to  re- 
duce rates,  due  to  the  political  and  propa- 
ganda activities  of  the  utilities,  which  are 
designed  to  prevent  adequate  rate  reduc- 
tons,"  Metcalf  said. 

Past  and  present  DPU  commissioners  In 
Massachusetts  have  not  been  especially  ac- 
tive on  Beacon  Hill  in  efforts  to  obtain  more 
money,  power,  and  staff  to  do  a  better  job. 

Even  if  they  were,  they  would  encounter 
oppKisitlon,  not  openly,  of  course,  from  the 
most  powerful  lobby  on  The  Hill — that  of 
the  private  utilities. 

By  neglecting  the  DPU,  by  not  giving  it 
enough  tax  dollars  to  do  an  adequate  job, 
by  not  demanding  tip-top  efficiency,  the  pub- 
lic has  cheated  itself  as  a  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer. 

UTILITT  consumers'    COUNSEL   ACT   OF    1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act  will  not 
work  hardship  on  any  utility.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  utility  consumers  the 
tools  with  which  to  obtain  fair  rates.  It 
will  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  sub- 
stantial savings  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
utility  services  in  the  country,  paying 
annually  a  utility  bill  of  some  $4  billion. 
That  is  roughly  one-tenth  of  the  utilities' 
revenue. 

The  bill  would  authorize — in  addition 
to  whatever  relatively  small  additional 
sums  would  be  needed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission — an  annual  ap- 
propriation equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent— 0.001 — of  the  aggregate  annual 
gross  operating  revenue  of  the  major 
electric,  gas,  telephone,  and  telegraph 


utilities.  Their  revenue  approximates  $40 
billion  annually.  Therefore,  the  current 
appropriation  celling  in  the  bill  would  be 
about  $40  million. 

As  can  readily  be  seen,  a  mere  1 -per- 
cent reduction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's armual  utility  bill  would  save  an 
amount  equal  to  the  authorized  appro- 
priation of  $40  million. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  bill, 
however,  would  be  the  residential  con- 
sumers and  businesses  which  often  have 
had  no  voice  before  the  ratemaking 
commissions.  ' 

The  bill  would  not  apply  to  utilities" 
that  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  cus- 
tomers they  serve  or  by  the  public.  Con- 
sumers ordinarily  do  not  overcharge 
themselves.  If  a  customer-owned  system 
did  increase  rates  unduly  the  customers 
have  remedies — change  the  management 
or  the  policies.  These  remedies  are  not 
available  to  the  customers  of  investor- 
owned  utilities.  Nor  would  the  bill  apply 
to  the  small  investor-owned  utilities.  It 
would  apply  only  to  those  lOU's  with 
annual  gross  operating  revenues  of  $1 
million  or  more. 

Four  major  points  are  covered  by  this 
proposed  legislation: 

1.  UTILITY  REPORTING 

The  computers  and  information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  systems  developed  dur- 
ing recent  years  can  vastly  simplify  and 
speed  up  what  now  are  costly,  time- 
consuming  and  cumbersome  regulatory 
proceedings.  It  is  presently  impossible,  in 
most  cases,  to  determine  from  public 
records  who  owns  utilities,  who  works  for 
them,  and  where  some  of  their  money 
goes. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  perform- 
ance of  one  utility  with  that  of  another. 
Utility  accounting  practices  are  "com- 
pletely inadequate"  and  show  "a  greater 
lack  of  comparability  than  at  any  time 
since  1933,"  according  to  a  committee  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  eval- 
uate the  degree  to  which  power  company 
stock  option  plans  dilute  equity  of  ordi- 
nary stockholders  and  result  in  loss  of 
capital  available  to  the  utility. 

It  is  difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible, 
to  find  out  the  size  and  makeup  of  a 
utility's  rate  base,  upon  which  earnings 
and  thus  rates  are  based.  This  situation 
is  analogous  to  that  of  a  taxpayer  who 
could  not  find  out  the  assessed  value  of 
his  property.  He  would  be  indignant,  and 
properly  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry portrays  itself  as  strictly  regulated 
and  closely  watched.  "Big  Brother — the 
Federal  Government — keeps  a  steady  eye 
on  the  fishbowl  called  the  electric  utility 
industry,"  according  to  the  January  22, 
1968,  issue  of  Electrical  World.  The 
Southern  Co.,  an  electric  utility  holding 
company,  stated  in  its  1966  annual  re- 
port that  it  and  its  subsidiaries  "Are 
compelled  to  operate  in  a  'fish-bowl' 
with  their  every  corporate  activity  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny  by  regulatory  authori- 
ties." Industrial  News  Review,  a  canned 
editorial  service  financed  in  part  by 
power  companies,  recently  sent  thou- 
sands of  newspapers  a  free  editorial  stat- 
ing that  "A  power  company  lives  in  a  gi- 
gantic goldfish  bowl,  the  size  of  the  ter- 
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rltory  It  serv^."  A  power  company's 
every  act,  continued  the  editorial  "is  sub- 
ject to  public  observation  and  local. 
State,  or  Federal  regulation."  The  elec- 
tric utilities  have  claimed,  in  national 
advertisement^,  that  they  "answer  any 
question  you  may  have  quickly,  without 
msiking  a  Fedaral  case  of  it."  I  wish  that 
were  true.  It  lis  not  true.  There  is  no 
truth-in-utilit^-advertislng  law  and  none 
is  here  proposed,  although  a  case  could 
be  made  for  such  legislation. 

The  bill  would  correct  at  least  some  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  utility  reporting 
system,  remove  some  of  the  opaque  cov- 
ering on  the  flphbowls.  It  would,  in  sum. 
simply  requlrd^that  the  utilities  do  what 
they  say  they^  do  about  informing  the 
public  and  |-egulatory  bodies  about 
themselves. 

2.    rnjERAL    COMMISSION    HEPORTINO 

The  bill  w^uld  require  the  Federal 
Power  Comml^ion  and  Federal  Commu- 
nications ConUnission  to  make  readily 
available  to  tjie  public,  on  at  least  an 
annual  basis,  Various  information  about 
eacii. electric,  [gas,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph utility.  Some  of  the  information  is 
already  reported  by  the  utilities,  but  is 
not  conveniently  available  to  the  public. 
Under  this  bifi  the  Commissions  would 
be  authorizedj  to  prescribe  regulations 
necessary  to  obtain  the  additional  data. 

The  FPC  hais  taken  some  good  begin- 
ning steps  In  this  regard.  "Statistics  of 
Electric  Utilities  in  the  United  States, 
Privately  Owned"  includes  the  return  on 
common  stocf  equity  of  each  major 
The  average  return  on 
equity  in  1967  was  12.8 
risen  from  about  7  per- 
^orld  War  n.  to  10  percent 
period,  to  11  percent  in 
1960,  and  exceeding  12  percent,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1965. 

The  bill  would  require  reporting  of 
Information  oi  the  components  of  each 
utility's  rate  base.  The  components  of  a 
rate  base  are  all  important.  Revenue,  and 
thus  rates,  ari  based  on  the  value  as- 
signed the  rata  base. 

In  a  majoritjr  of  the  States  the  method 
of  rate  base  viuation  is  the  depreciated 
original  cost  ^f  the  plant.  In  about  a 
dozen  States  tthe  fair  value  of  the  rate 
base  is  used.  I|i  addition,  in  some  States 
various  other  Items  are  included  in  the 
rate  base — accumulated  tax  deferrals, 
allowance  for  ^forking  capital,  construc- 
tion work  in  progress,  contributions  in 
aid  of  construqtion.  customers'  advances, 
materials  and  Supplies,  plant  acquisition, 
adjustments  ajid  plant  held  for  future 
use.  I 

In  Vermont  land  Nevada,  for  example, 
the  State  commissions  use  the  depreci- 
ated original  post  rate  base.  The  only 
other  Item  included  is  an  allowance  for 
working  capital,  according  to  Senate 
Document  56,1  "State  Utility  Commis- 
sions," issued  lb  1967  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  I  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

In  contrast,  Klississippl,  which  uses  the 
fair  value  rat<  base,  permits  allowance 
for  working  ckpital.  construction  work 
in  progress,  contributions  in  aid  of  con- 
struction, customers'  advances,  and  ma- 
terial and  supplies — although  these 
amounts  are  r<  duced  by  accr\ials  flowing 


electric  utilltj 
conmion  stocli 
percent,  havir 
cent  prior  to 
in  the  postwa 


from  customers'  payments — and  appears 
to  have  included  accumulated  tax  defer- 
rals in  the  rate  base  as  well. 

Obviously,  any  given  rate  of  return  on 
a  Mississippi-style  rate  base  is  going  to 
produce  substantially  more  revenue  than 
the  same  rate  of  return  would  produce 
on  a  Vermont  or  Nevada  rate  base. 

In  some  States  regiilators  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  public,  have  difQculty  find- 
ing out  the  actual  value  of  the  rate  base. 
The  bill  would  require  that  the  major 
components  of  the  rate  base,  and  their 
dollar  value,  be  reported.  The  bill  would 
in  no  way  diminish  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  commissions  or  in- 
crease regulatory  responsibilities  of  Fed- 
eral Commissions  in  respect  to  rate  base 
or  any  other  matter.  It  would  spread  on 
the  public  record  some  basic  information 
on  which  intelligent  regulatory  judg- 
ments can  be  based.  As  Commissioner 
Carver  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  observed: 

Firm  regulation  can  succeed  as  well  by 
concentration  on  the  components  of  the  rate 
base  as  on  control  of  profits. 

The  makeup  of  a  utility  rate  base  is 
especially  important  in  that  whenever  an 
additional  item  is  included  in  it,  the  rate 
of  return  is  decreased.  If,  for  example, 
a  utility  has  a  $1  billion  rate  base  and 
$96  million  in  net  operating  revenue 
annually,  the  rate  of  return  would  be 
9.6  percent.  If  a  regulatory  commission 
can  be  persuaded  that  an  additional  $200 
million  should  be  included  in  the  rate 
base,  bringing  the  total  to  $1.2  billion, 
the  $96  million  in  net  operating  revenue 
would  represent  a  rate  of  return  of  only 
8  percent. 

When  a  utility  can  get  the  rate  base 
increased,  and  the  rate  of  return  there- 
fore decreased,  it  can  better  argue  that 
its  rates  should  not  be  decreased  but,  in- 
deed, perhaps  should  be  higher. 

The  economic  importance  of  rate  base 
components  was  illustrated  by  the  FCC's 
September  14,  1967,  modification  of  its 
July  5,  1967.  decision  in  the  American 
Telephone  ii  Telegraph  rate  case.  In 
its  July  decision  the  FCC  foimd  that  a 
rate  of  return  in  the  7  to  7.5  percent 
range  was  reasonable  for  Bell's  interstate 
operations.  In  its  September  modifica- 
tion the  FCC  reaffirmed  its  finding  that 
a  rate  of  return  of  7  to  7.5  percent  was 
reasonable.  However,  the  Commission 
decided  that  construction  work  in  prog- 
ress— amoimtlng  to  $544  million — should 
be  included  in  the  rate  base.  This  modi- 
fication permits  Bell  to  earn  annually 
an  additional  $40  million. 

I  will  cite  one  other  example,  from  my 
own  State  of  Montana.  The  State  regu- 
latory commission,  which  is  bound  by 
statute  to  the  fair  value  rate  base  con- 
cept, reported  to  the  Senate  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  ihat 
Montana  Power  Co.  had  an  allowed  rate 
of  return  of  5.33  percent.  Montana  Power 
actually  has  a  rate  of  return  of  10.66 
percent,  on  a  depreciated  original  cost 
rate  base,  and  a  return  on  common  stock 
equity  of  16.4  percent,  according  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  bill  would  require  annual  publi- 
cation of  the  difference  between  what 
each  utility  earns  and  what  it  would 
have  earned  at  a  6-percent  rate  of  return 


on  a  depreciated  original  cost  rate  base. 
The  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  to 
permit  the  Congress,  regulators,  and  the 
public  to  make  meaningful  comparisons 
on  a  standard  basis. 

The  rate  or  return  allowed  by  State 
utility  commissions  averages  about  6 
percent — 6.14  percent  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tric utilities,  6.32  percent  in  the  case  of 
gas  utilities,  6.25  percent  in  the  case  of 
telephone  and  water  utilities,  according 
to  the  State  commissions'  reports  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations that  are  summarized  in  Senate 
Document  56,  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. Some  of  those  State  commissions 
compute  that  rate  of  return  on  a  fair 
value  rate  base  and  include  various  items 
in  the  rate  base.  But  the  majority  of 
those  commissions  use  a  depreciated 
original  cost  rate  base,  as  the  Federal 
commissions  do. 

It  is  also  pertinent  here  to  point  out 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in 
granting  hydroelectric  power  licenses, 
has  long  used  a  standard  of  6-percent 
return  on  net  investment.  Although  net 
investment  and  depreciated  original  cost 
rate  base  are  not  identical  they  are  not 
far  apart.  In  Docket  R^297.  the  FPC 
concluded  that  the  fair  return  on  net 
investment  should  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  weighted  average  embedded 
cost  of  long-term  debt,  or  6  percent, 
whichever  is  higher.  This  formula  adds  a 
fiexibility  that  would  benefit  a  utility 
whose  long-term  debt  costs  are  above  the 
4-percent  average. 

The  bill  would  in  no  way  change  the 
earnings  structure  or  the  regulatory 
responsibilities.  It  would  simply  make 
conveniently  available  information  upon 
which  sound  regulatory  judgments  can 
be  based. 

Officers  and  directors  of  utilities  who 
are  officers  and  directors  of  other  corpo- 
rations would  have  their  corporate  con- 
nections published  armually,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  In  this  connection  I  am 
reminded  of  a  newspaper  advertisement 
a  few  years  ago  by  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities,  attacking  con- 
sumers of  public  power.  The  ad  did  not 
mention  that  investor-owned  companies 
are  among  the  principal  consumers  of 
publicly  generated  power.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Guaranty  Trust  was 
also  board  chairman  of  Duke  Power  Co. 
The  bank's  trustees  included  four  ofB- 
cials  of  Consolidated  Edison.  One  of  the 
bank's  directors  was  an  official  of  Public 
Service  Electric  &  Gas. 

I  believe  information  on  such  tieups 
should  be  readily  available.  I  believe  it 
would  help  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion enforce  section  305 <^b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  which  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of 
more  than  one  public  utility  or  to  hold  the 
position  of  officer  or  director  of  a  public 
utility  and  the  position  of  officer  or  director 
of  any  bank,  trust  company,  banking  asso- 
ciation, or  firm  that  Is  authorized  by  law  to 
underwrite  or  participate  In  the  marketing 
of  securities  of  a  public  utility,  or  officer  or 
director  of  any  company  supplying  electrical 
equipment  to  such  public  utility,  unless  the 
holding  of  such  positions  shall  have  been 
authorized  by  order  of  the  Commission,  upon 
due  showing  In  form  and  manner  prescribed 


bv  the  Commission,  that  neither  public  nor 
private  interests  wlU  be  adversely  affected 
tnereby. 

The  bill  would  require  publication  of 
information  on  utility  stock  option  plans. 
Regulators  and  parties  to  rate  ca^es 
could  thus  receive  some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  realized  by  op- 
tion beneficiaries.  They  could  also  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  additional 
capital  would  have  to  be  raised  in  order 
to  compensate  for  capital  foregone 
through  sale  of  stock  to  optionees  at 
below-market  prices.  The  information 
would  be  sufficient  also  for  ordinary 
stockholders  to  estimate  how  much  their 
equity  has  been  diluted  through  exercise 
of  options  by  insiders. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  publication 
of  the  name  and  address  of  the  benefi- 
cial owners  of  1  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  in  each  utility.  At  present  most 
utility  stock  is  listed  by  street  names: 
that  is.  investment  firms.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  electric  utilities  every  single 
vote  at  the  annual  meetings  and  elec- 
tions is  cast  by  management,  by  Pro^y- 
If  a  stockholder  or  group  of  stockholders 
want  to  solicit  votes  for  a  nonmanage- 
ment  candidate  for  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  against  a  stock  option  plan,  they 
are  stymied.  They  cannot  find  out  who 
the  real  owners  are. 

Certainly  the  real  owners  are  not  the 
home  State  folks  whose  pictures  adorn 
utility  advertisements,  and  whose  total 
holdings  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
outstanding  stock. 

Nor  can  a  city  or  small  company  find 
out  who  controls  a  big  utility  which 
seeks  to  purchase  their  local  powerplant. 
The  experience  of  the  city  fathers  of 
Holyoke.  Mass..  in  1964,  illustrates  the 
problem.  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co..  was 
trying  to  buy  their  municipal  electnc 
plant.  City  officials  wanted  to  know  who 
they  were  dealing  with.  One  investment 
firm  said  it  held  Holyoke  Water  Power 
stock  for  12  clients,  including  one  in 
Switzerland,  one  in  France,  and  a  for- 
eign bank.  The  firm  would  not  provide 
further  details.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce. 
Penner.  &  Smith.  Inc.,  was  less  inform- 
ative but  more  specific: 

Firm  policy  prevents  us  from  divulging  the 
names  and  addresses  of  clients  for  whom  we 
are  holding  securities. 

Said  Merrill  Lynch: 
The  only  way  we  may  provide  such  infor- 
mation is  upon  receipt  of  a  duly  authorized 
and  executed  court  order,  spelling  out  the 
terms  of  the  request. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  sharply 
limited  but  of  considerable  importance. 
It  will  provide,  in  addition  to  the  bene- 
fits previously  mentioned,  an  opportu- 
nity to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
control  of  the  energy  and  conmiunica- 
lions  industries  are  concentrated  or  dif- 
fused. 

The  entire  regulatory  system  rests  on 
the  accounts.  Our  technology  is  now  such 
that  the  data  on  which  utility  regulation 
is  based,  including  the  information  which 
would  be  obtained  under  this  bill,  can  be 
stored  in  data  banks  and  readily  printed 
out  for  regulators,  the  Congress,  the  pub- 
lic. Development  of  comprehensive  com- 
puterized information  systems  are  under- 
way among  utilities,  the  Federal  Power 
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Commission  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Only  two  State  com- 
missions California  and  Wisconsin,  make 
significant  use  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing in  the  regulatory  process.  Were 
the  FPC  and  FCC  truly  to  become  data 
banks  their  information  could  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  imderstaffed,  inade- 
quately equipped  State  commissions. 

I  gather  from  the  literature  of  the 
utUlty  industries  that  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping comprehensive  utility  information 
systems  is  surprisingly  small,  providing 
the  systems  are  properly  planned.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  commissions  should 
move  ahead  faster  in  development  of 
their  computerized  systems.  The  bill 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  two  com- 
missions to  make  full  use  of  automatic 
data  processing,  to  the  end  that  the  in- 
formation upon  which  rate  adjustments 
can  be  made  would  be  received  in  a 
timely  and  understandable  manner. 

Essential  of  course  to  sound  regulation 
in  this  era  is  an  integrated  information 
program  in  which  the  utility  can  readily 
respond  to  what  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion asks,  rather  than  simply  report  what 
the  utility  wants  told.  In  line  with  an- 
nounced industry  policy  to  answer  any 
question  quickly  a  utility  computer  tape 
ought  not  to  stutter  if  asked  by  a  com- 
mission machine  to  print  out  the  com- 
pany's owners,  optionees  or  overcharge. 
3.  Trrn-rrY  consumer  counsei. 
The  bill  establishes  as  an  independent 
agency  a  U.S.  Office  of  Utility  Consum- 
ers'  Counsel.  He  and  his  staff  would 
be  empowered  to  represent  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  public  before  Fed- 
eral and  State  commissions  and  courts. 
The  bill  would  transfer  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  AdministratioA  to  the  Office 
of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  responsi- 
bility for  procurement  of  electric,  gas, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  service  from  in- 
vestor-owned corporations  whose  annual 
revenues  exceed  $1  million. 

The  bill  would  make  available  to  the 
States  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  State  Officers  of  Utility  Consum- 
ers' Counsel.  This  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram would  also  be  available  to  local 
jurisdictions  or  combinations  of  jurisdic- 
tions with  a  total  population  of  at  least 
100,000  persons. 

Mr  President,  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  formidable  presentations  which 
utility  companies  can  make  before  regu- 
latory commissions,  with  their  batteries 
of  experts  who  are  paid  for  by  the  cus- 
tomers through  the  rate  structure  We 
are  famlUar  too  with  the  fact  that  the 
public  viewpoint,  the  consumers'  view- 
point, is  not  adequately  presented. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  editorials 
on  this  point,  in  State  after  State,  during 
the  past  2  years.  Here  are  excerpts  from 
some  of  them : 
Said  the  Providence  Journal: 
Time  and  again,  Rhode  Island  consumers 
have  seen  how  impressively  the  utility  in- 
terests  can  moblUze  its  economists,  engineers 
and  accountants  in  a  massive  presentation 
of   data    to   support   a   rate   case.   Too   fre- 
quently,  the   public   utilities   administrator 
has  all  he  can  do  simply  to  understand  a 
case,   let   alone   to   act   as   arbiter  between 
company    and    public    Interests.    Too    fre- 
auently.  State  administrators,  knowing  that 
company  versions  of  its  investment.  Income. 


depreciation,  and  expense*  as  rate  base  ele- 
ment* should  be  items  of  controversy,  sim- 
ply must  pass  over  these  items  for  lack  of 
experts  who  can  challenge  the  company. 


The  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commis- 
sion has  been  investigated  by  a  State 
senate  committee,  following  revelation 
of  cash  gifts  by  a  gas  utiUty  tomembers 
and  staff  of  the  commission.  The  TuJsa 
Tribune,  commenting  on  the  State  in- 
vestigation, noted  a  disturbing  paradox: 

The  commission  has  awesome  powers  to 
regulate  transportation  and  utility  rates-  oil 
and  gas  production;  but  it  has  extremely  lim- 
ited means  to  obtain  the  lnfo™»"°°  In- 
quired for  the  just  and  equitable  dUcharge 

of  these  powers.  „«„„ 

Confronted  with  batteries  of  corporation 

attorneys  arguing  for  rate  l^^^^^f  •  f ,tj=°'?' 
mission  has  had  only  the  services  of  its  un- 
derpaid, political-patronage  staff.  

Ostensibly  elected  by  the  people-^- 
though  the  voters  rarely  have  shown  any  in- 
terest in  their  selection-members  of  the 
co^lsslon  have  had  to  «ly  for  campaign 
funds  on  those  who  have  vested  Interests  in 
decisions  made  by  the  commission.  Yet  tWs 
co^lslon  is  cast  In  the  role  or  pra^ecut^^- 
judge  and  Jury  In  cases  vitally  affecting  the 
life  of  every  Oklahoman. 

In  New  York  a  "veil  of  secrecy"— in 
the  words  of  the  New  York  Times-was 
placed  around  the  report  on  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  that  was  made  for 
the  city  by  a  private  consultant. 
Said  the  Times: 

The  long,  dismal  record  of  confrontations 
betw^n  the  city  and  Con  Ed  shows^^^^^'J! 
oomnanv  has  invariably  been  able  to  per- 
sS  the  (New  York  Public  Service)  Com- 
r^ssion  that  Its  petition  Is  the  right  one^ 

The  PSC  has  gone  along  with  Con  EU 
m^nly  b^ause  it  facks  the  quaUflcatloi^  or 
the  disposition  to  do  anything  else.  Its  four 
members-all  Republicans-are  undistin- 
ZTh«l  politicians  who  have  been  rew^ed 
for  their  loyalty  and  long  years  of  pany  serv- 
ice They  have  no  special  expertise  in  the 
field  of  rate  regulation  and  they  cannot  cope 
with  the  formidable  and  sophisticated  ap- 
peals for  increases  made  by  Con  Ed.  On  a  few 
Sions  they  have  found  it  politic  U>  delay 
^S  but  in  the  long  run  they  have  always 
yielded. 

A  similar  situation  prevaUs  in  Arkan- 
sas, according  to  the  Blythe^'^lle  Courier 
News.  Noting  that  the  Arkansas  Publ^ 
Service  Commission  has  not  had  a  rate 
case  before  it  in  over  10  years,  it  said. 

This  has  been  the  old  Arkansas  way  of 
domg  things  in  relation  to  business  in  the 
^taS-  the  industrv  to  be  regulated  (and  it 
do^nof begin  and  end  with  utilities)  ha^ 
the  strongest  hand  In  '"egulatlon  _ 
In  short,  the  consumer  In  Arkansas  nas 

regulation. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  probe  of  utility 
rates,  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
iunior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Sward  KENNEDY,  and  the  Massachu- 
sets  consumer  Council,  ^a^  ^e^'l^yX 
dorsed  by  the  Boston  Herald-Travier, 
The  Boston  Morning  Globe,  the  North 
Adam  Transcript,  and  the  Maiden  News. 

tS  Transcript  noted  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Util  ties 
dVd  not  seem  interested  in  the  investiga- 
Uon  The  Herald-Traveler  observed  that 
a  full  rate  case  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  the  DPU's  present  staff,  \\hich 
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Included  but  (firee  accountants  assigned 
to  checking  She  accuracy  of  financial 
statements  fll^d  by  all  the  electric,  gas, 
railway,  bus,  itelephone,  and  telegraph 
companies  In  the  State. 

The  commoji  thread  of  editorial  com- 
ment, except!  for  that  flowing  from 
canned  editortal  factories  financed  by 
the  utilities  themselves,  is  that  most 
State  utility  commissions  are  not  doing 
their  assigned  I  job  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Iii  some  cases  they  do  not 
appear  enthuiiastic  about  doing  their 
job.  In  other  eases,  they  are  simply  not 
equipped  to  ao  it,  having  been  given 
much  to  do  by|the  State  legislatures,  and 
little  to  do  witl 

One  of  the  I  three  States  that  has  a 
utility  consumers"  counsel  is  Maryland. 
There,  in  1963  the  counsel  to  the  public 
service  commission  resigned  after  trying 
to  regulate  more  than  200  utilities  with 
a  small  budget  and  a  staff  dwarfed  by 
row  upon  row  pf  experts  retained  by  the 
utilities.  In  1^67.  the  chairman  of  the 
Maryland  Puplic  Service  Commission 
termed  the  o^ce  of  people's  counsel, 
which  is  what  i  the  office  is  called  there, 
"absolutely  incjispensable  to  the  success- 
ful •peration  qf  the  public  service  com- 
mls^n  law." 

Under  the  tenns  of  our  bill  a  grant  for 
an  Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel 
could  go  to  a  fetate  regijlatory  commis- 
sion such  as  Maryland's.  If.  for  some  rea- 
son, the  regulatory  commission  in  a  State 
did  not  want  to  be  associated  with  the 
Utility  Consutners'  Counsel,  another 
agency  of  the  State,  perhaps  the  attorney 
general's  office  could  apply  for  the  grant. 
If  State  officials  decided  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  projgram,  or  if  there  was  in- 
terest in  acticjn  before  the  legislature 
next  convenes,  llocal  government  or  gov- 
ernments could!  apply  for  a  grant,  as  long 
as  the  application  represented  at  least 
100.000  persona.  And  In  any  event,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  UJtility  Consumers'  Counsel 
would  be  autl^orized  to  appear  before 
commissions  a^id  courts.  Federal  and 
State,  on  behallf  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Government. 
4.  GRANTS  roa  srrirDizs  or  nTiLiTT  ekcttlation 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  to  universi- 
ties and  non|j>rofit  organizations  for 
studies  of  utili^  regulation.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  Utlliti'  Consumers'  Counsel  to 
prepare  model!  utility  laws.  Studies  of 
regulatory  laws  leading  to  preparation  of 
the  model  lawa  could  be  made  through 
the  grants  to  universities  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  | 

These  sectiorfc  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  provide  funjds  with  no  strings  at- 
tached for  needed  studies  of  regulatory 
matters.  From  the  time  that  Samuel  In- 
sull  helped  the  fnilnois  Legislature  write 
utility  laws  eaily  in  this  century  imtil 
modem-day  utilities  helped  the  Iowa 
Legislature  write  utility  laws  in  1963,  the 
regulated  industries  have  been  much 
more  concerned  with  utility  legislation 
than  the  publia  has.  No  major  founda- 
tion, and  to  the]  best  of  my  knowledge  no 
minor  foundation,  supports  studies  of 
utility  regulation.  What  little  academic 
attention  is  paid  to  regulation  is  all  too 
frequently  endowed  by  the  utilities 
themselves,    wl)ether    at    the    simamer 


seminars  for  professors  at  the  Founda- 
tion for  Economic  Education  at  Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson  in  New  York,  or  at  the 
Institute  of  Public  Utilities  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  Federal  Government  has  all  kinds 
of  pamphlets  and  booklets  designed  to 
inform  consumers  about  everything  ex- 
cept of  their  largest  expenses  of  fill,  util- 
ity bills.  Consimier  Information,  pub- 
lished by  tlie  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, lists  hundreds  of  publications 
available  to  the  wise  consumer.  Only 
one — Typical  Electric  Bills — lists  any 
utility  charges,  and  it  includes  nothing 
at  all  about  how  the  regulatory  system 
works.  Uncle  Sam's  consumer  informa- 
tion program  is  as  devoid  of  practical  as- 
sistance for  utility  consimiers  as  was  the 
otherwise  admirable  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook  in  1965,  "Consiun- 
ers  All." 

I  have  seen  a  rather  chilling  movie, 
prepared  by  the  power  companies  and  fi- 
nanced imknowingly  by  their  customers, 
which  purports  to  show  how  we  in  Con- 
gress are  stifling  the  utilities  by  voting  a 
little  money  for  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loans.  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard,  though,  of  any  movie  or  visual 
presentation  which  explains  how  the 
regulatory  system  actually  works. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  through 
this  bill  imiversities  and  scholars  can 
be  encouraged  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  art  of  regulation.  Remarkable 
changes  are  underway  in  both  the  com- 
munications and  energy  fields.  The  cost 
of  moving  a  telephone  message  by  high- 
capacity  microwave  relay  towers  Is  1  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  30  years  ago,  of  moving 
the  message  by  conventional  telephone 
line.  Average  costs  of  electricity  per  kilo- 
watt-hour are  trending  steadily  down- 
ward. During  the  past  10  years  electric 
utilities,  despite  increasing  profits,  have 
had  to  collect  less  and  less,  in  proportion 
to  their  earnings,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  percentage  of  revenue. 
Federal  tax  collections  by  power  com- 
panies decreased  from  14.7  percent  in 
1955  to  11.7  percent  in  1965.  The  field 
for  fruitful  and  needed  research  and 
study  is  broad. 

Large  utility  companies  have  more 
political  power  than  the  Governor  and 
legislature  together  in  some  States.  The 
overcharges  will  continue,  and  will  grow, 
unless  national  attention  is  focused  ori 
the  problem  and  unless  a  program  for  re- 
moval of  the  overcharges  is  developed. 

In  my  view  the  Intergovernmental 
Utility  Consimiers'  Act  provides  a  logical 
framework  for  removing  overcharges  and 
modernizing  regulation.  I  commend  the 
bill  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  to  my  former  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  607)  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Office  of  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  to  represent  the  inter- 


ests of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  before  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  matters  pertaining  to  certain 
electric,  gas,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
utilities;  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  pertaining  to  proceedings 
before  Federal  and  State  regulatorj' 
agencies;  to  provide  grants  and  other 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  utility  consumers'  counsels: 
to  provide  Federal  grants  to  universities 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  study  and  collection  of  information 
relating  to  utility  consumer  matters; 
to  improve  methods  for  obtaining  and 
disseminating  information  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  utility  companies 
of  Interest  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  other  consumers ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf  ifor 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  607 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of  1969." 

OEnNTnONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality,  in- 
cluding any  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration, of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or 
political  subdivision,  department,  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  any  of  them,  but  does  not 
Include  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

(c)  The  term  "utility"  means  any  privately 
owned  corporation  (other  than  a  cooperative) 
which  (1)  provides  electric,  gas.  telephone, 
or  telegraph  service  to  the  public.  (2)  has  an 
annual  gross  operating  revenue  In  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  and  (3)  Is  a  public  utUlty  as 
defined  In  part  II  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
a  natural  gas  company  as  defined  In  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act.  or  a  common  carrier  as  defined 
In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

(d)  The  term  "utility  service"  means  any 
service  provided  for  the  public  by  a  utility. 
TITLE  I— UTILITY  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    OFFICE 

Se«.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  Independent  agency  to  be  IcnowTi 
as  the  United  States  Office  of  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Office") .  The  Office  shall  be  headed  bv 
a  Consumers'  Counsel  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "Counsel"),  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  two 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Counsel  may — 

(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office;  and 

(2)  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  imp>06ed.  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred,  upon  the  Coun- 
sel by  this  Act.  and  any  reference  herein  to 
the  Counsel  shall  Include  his  duly  authorized 
delegate  or  delegates. 
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PSRSONNEt,    AND    POWKRS    OT    THE    omCS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Counsel  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  he  determines  to  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office,  the  Counsel  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  obtain  the  service  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(2)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  the  Counsel  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  Office; 

(3)  to  designate  representatives  to  serve 
on  such  committees  as  the  Counsel  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  Federal  agencies 
and  with  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  States  which  are  engaged 
In  activities  related  to  the  functions  of  the 
Office;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with 
their  consent,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor  as  determined  by  them. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Counsel, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  avaUable  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  Office  In  the  performance  of 
its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  classification  of  In- 
formation in  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  the 
Counsel  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office. 

REPRESENTATION    OT   PUBLIC   INTEREST 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Whenever  there  la  pending 
In  or  before  any  Federal  or  State  agency  or 
couit  any   investigation,   hearing,   or  other 


trol  Act) ,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon 
Its  request. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  under  section  201(a)  (4)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  relating  to  representing 
Federal  agencies  in  proceedings  before  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatory  agencies,  are 
transferred  to  the  Counsel,  Insofar  as  such 
functions  Involve  utilities  as  defined  In  thU 
Act. 

(d)  All  officers,  employees,  property,  ob- 
ligations, commitments,  records  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  (available  or  to  be 
made  available)  which  are  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  are 
transferred   to   the   Office. 

(e)  Section  201(a)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  as  provided  In  the  In- 
tergovernmental UtUlty  Consumers'  Counsel 
Act  of  1968." 

(f)  Any  action  being  carried  out  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  as  part  of 
the  functions  transferred  to  the  Counsel 
under  subsection  (c)  may  be  continued  by 
the  Counsel. 

(g)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

PTTBLIC  INFORMATION  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Counsel  from  time  to 
time  shall  compile  and  disseminate  to  the 
public,  through  such  publications  and  other 
means  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
such  Information  as  he  considers  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
economic  interests  of  consumers  of  utility 
services. 


TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE     TO     STATE     AND     LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  108.  The  Counsel  may  furnish  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance,  Including  In- 
formation, on  request  to  any  State  or  local 
government,  college,  university  or  other  non- 
profit organization  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  carrying  out  any  program 
of  utility  consumer  interest  within  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Counsel  may 
accept  payments,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  fhe 
costs  of  furnishing  such  assistance.  All  such 
payments  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation made  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

REPORTINO  REQtrlREMENTS 

Sec.  109.  A  State,  or  local  government  of- 
fice, college,  university,  or  other  nonprofit 
organization  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
Act  shall  make  reports  and  evaluations  in 
such  form,  at  such  times,  and  containing 
such  Information  concerning  the  status  and 
application  of  Federal  fxinds  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  approved  program  or  projects 
as  the  Counsel  may  require,  and  shall  keep 
and  make  available  such  records  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Counsel  for  the  verification 
of  such  reports  and  evaluations. 

REVIEW    AND    AtlDIT 

Sec  110.  The  Counsel  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  tJie  grant  received. 

TERMINATION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  111.  Whenever  the  Counsel,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this 
Act.  finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles   with   the   pro- 


or  project  there  Is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision : 
the  Counsel  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may  be 


— ,               „                         -           .,  »i._  (b)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Counsel  ^. ,„„„„»  ,.>,i.  a-t- «» 

proceeding  which  may.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ^h^i' transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con-  '^/"f*  °^ J^.'f  *f;  °'       tion  of  the  nroeram 

Counsel,    affect   the   economic    Interests    of  ^^           ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  complete  description  <2)  that  In  tiie  operation  of  the  program 

consumers    of    utility    services    within    the  ^^  ^^^  activities  of  the  Office  during  the  pre- 

Unlted  States,   the  Counsel  may  mtervene  ^^         calendar   year,    (2)    a   discussion   of 

and,   pursuant   to   that   agency s  or  courts  ^^^^^    currently   affecting    the    economic 

rules  of  practice  and  procedure    may  enter  mtgrests   of   such   consumers,   and    (3)    his     „ 

an   appearance   In  that   proceeding  for  the  recommendations   for   the    solution   of   any  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Counsel  until 

purpose  of  representing  the  Interests  of  sucn  problems  adversely  affecting  those  interests,  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has 

consumers.  ^j.)    The   Counsel    shall    transmit   to   the  been,  or  will  promptly  be.  corrected.  How- 

(b)   Upon  any  such  intervention,  the  Coun-  pjgsident  from  time  to   time  such   recom-  ever,   the  Counsel  may  authorize  the  con- 

sel  shaU  present  to  the  agency  or  court,  sub-  mendatlons  for  proposed  legislation  as  the  tlnuance  of  payments  with  respect  to  any 

ject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  counsel   may   consider   to    be   necessary   or  projects   pursuant   to    this    Act    which    are 

thereof,    such    evidence,    briefs,    and    argu-  desirable  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  being    carried    out    by    sucsh    recipient    and 

economic  Interests  of  such  consumers. 


ments  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
for  the  effective  representation  of  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  such  consumers.  The 
Counsel  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 


which  are  not  Involved  In  the  noncompUance. 

MODEL    LAWS 

Sec.  112.  The  Counsel  shall  make  a  full  and 


GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

^ .     .  Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Counsel  is  authorized  to 

the^ Office  designated  by  the  Counsel  for  such  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern-     complete   investigation   and   study   for   the 

purpose,  shall  be  entitied  to  ent  r  an  ap-  ment.  or  combination  of  such  governments,     purpose  of — 

pearance  before  any  Federal  agency  without  that    serve    a    population    of    one    hundred 

other  compliance  with  any  requirement  for  thousand  or  more  persons,  for  up  to  75  per 

admission  to  practice  before  such  agency  for  centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carry- 

the  purpose  of  representing  the  Office  In  any  ing  out  the  functions  of  an  Office  of  Utility 

proceeding.  Constimers'   Counsel,    providing    such    Con- 

REPRESENTATioN   OF  FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  su^ers'  Counsel  Is  invested  With  essentially 

INTERESTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)   The  Counsel  shall  represent     ^^^    ^^^^^^   ^   ^^^j^   requirements   may   be 

waived  by  the  Counsel. 

(b)   A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 


the  Interests  of  Federal  agencies  In  proceed 
Ings    before    Federal    and    State    regulatory 


(1)  preparing  a  comparison  and  analysis 
of  State  and  Federal  laws  regulating  utilities; 

and 

(2)  preparing  model  laws  and  recommend- 
ations for  regulation  of  such  utilities. 

^  The  results  of  such  Investigation  and  study 
the  same  general  powers  and  functions  set  ^j^j  j^^  reported  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
forth  in  sections  101,  102,  and  103  of  this  ^^  ^^  Governor  of  each  State  as 

soon  as  practicable. 

AFFBOPBIATIOMB   AUTHOBIZMD 

Sec.  113.  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


agencies  and   courts  relating   to  rates  and     ^^  ^,g  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  „^  application         „^.  ,,,.  ,^„„  „.  „ ^^.- 

tariffs,  and  In  negotiations  wlthuttllUes.  for     ^  ^^^  counsel  at  such  time  or  times  and     oriated  annually  for  the  purposes   of   this 
the  procurement  of  utility  services,  except     containing  such  information  as  the  Counsel      ^i^e  an  amount   equal   to   one-tenth   of   1 


that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  from  time 
to  time,  and  vuiless  the  President  shall 
otherwise  direct,  exempt  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  from  the  provisions  of 
this  section  whenever  he  determines  such 
exemptions  to  be  In  the  best  interests  of 
national  security. 


per  centum  of  the  aggregate  annual  gross 
operating  revenues  of  all  utilities. 


may  prescribe 

GRANTS  TO  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

TINrVERSmES 

Sec    107.   The   Counsel   Is   authorized   to 
make   grants   to   colleges,   universities,    and 

other  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  pur-  ^^^^  provision  of  law,  or  to  pre- 

(b)  The  Counsel  shall  provide  the  services     pose  of  making  studies  and  reports,  and  the     >^  ^^  administration  or  enforce- 

descrlbed  In  subsection   (a)    to  agencies  of      coUecting    and    dissemination    of    l^orma-      ^^         ^  provision  of  law,  except 

any  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern-  tton,  relating  to  Federal  and  State  laws,  reg-  ™*°*J"-~^f^^~,i~:  „  ^  ^,  -_tent  tJiat 
ment  mixed  ownership  corporations  (as  de-  ulations,  and  decisions  affectmg  consumers  " .BPecifloaJly  amended^or  tojhe  extent  that 
fined  In  the  Government  Corporation  Con-     In  the  fields  of  energy  and  communications 


SAVINO    PROVISION 

Sec    114.   Nothing   contained   In   the   Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  im- 


It  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
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TITLB  n— PTJBUC  DTPORMATION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  OpRTAIN  UTTLnTES 

Sac.  aoi.  (a)  Tbe  Fedenl  Power  CoDunU- 
•loQ  with  r«»pect  to  utllltlee  subject  to  lU 
Jurisdiction  and  the  Pederai  Communica- 
tions Commluloc  witb  respect  to  utUltlea 
subject  to  Its  Jurlafllctlon  abaU  determine 
tbe  inf<»Taatlon  re<|ulred  pursuant  to  RUb- 
sectlon  (b)  with  respect  to  each  such  utUlty 
and  shall  publish  siicb  information  at  least 
azmuaUy  In  reports  prepared  for  and  made 
readUy  available  ta  the  public,  especUUy 
In  the  serrlce  area  of  each  such  utility. 

(b)  The  Information  to  be  made  available 
piirsuant  to  this  section  with  respect  to  each 
such  utility  sh&U  iBclude.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, comparable  data  for  prevlo\u  years 
and   national   averages  and  shall  Include— 

(1)  annual  earnings  stated  as  a  rate  of 
rettim  on  a  depreciated  average  original  cost 
rate  base  and  pursuant  to  other  accotintlng 
prmclplee  and  practices  of  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral commission; 

(2)  annual  eamlAgs  In  dollars  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  the  dollar  difference  between  amounts 
determined  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  and  the 
annimi  earnings  If  tbe  utility  earned  6  per 
centiim  rate  of  retiirp  on  the  rate  base  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  (1) ; 

(4)  capital  structure  stated  as  percentage 
of  -eapltaUsatlon  obtained  from  long-term 
deMt,  pseferred  stocic,  common  stock  and 
earned  surplus; 

(5)  average  rate  ()f  interest  on  long-term 
debt;  j 

(6)  rate  of  return  on  average  common 
stocic  equity: 

(7)  yearend  yield  on  common  stock  (an- 
nual common  dividend  divided  by  yearend 
market  price ) ;  [ 

( 8 )  dividend  on  pieferred  stock; 

(9)  yearend  preferred  dividend  yield  (an- 
nual preferred  dlvlc|end  divided  by  yearend 
market  price  of  prefeired  stock) ; 

(10)  yearend  earnings  price  ratio  (earn- 
ings per  share  dlvldied  by  yearend  price  per 
share);  I 

(11)  the  names  apd  addresses  of  the  one 
hundred  principal  stockholders  Including, 
In  those  cases  wbei'e  voting  stock  Is  held 
by  a  party  other  thin  the  beneficial  owner, 
tbe  name  and  address  of  each  benefldal 
owner  of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  In  the  cor|>oratlon; 

(12)  the  name  anl  address  of  each  officer 
and  director  and  his  annual  income  from  the 
utility  and  its  parent  or  subsidiary  cori»ra- 
tlons.  If  any; 

(13)  the  names  ind  addresses  of  other 
corporations  of  whloh  such  officers  and  di- 
rectors are  also  offlc>rs  or  directors; 

(14)  the  names  at  directors.  If  any,  who 
were  not  nominated  by  the  management  of 
the  utlUty; 

(15)  terms  of  rest  ricted  stock  option  plans 
available  to  officers,  directors  and  employees 
(not  to  include  plaos  available  to  all  em- 
ployees on  equal  terios)  and  Including  name, 
title,  salary  and  retirement  benefits  of  each 
person  to  whom  slock  options  have  been 
granted,  number  of  options  each  has  exer- 
cised, date  on  whicl .  options  were  exercised, 
option  price  of  the  stock  and  market  price 
of  the  stock  when  cptlons  were  exercised; 

(16)  all  payments  Included  In  any  ac- 
count for  rate,  management,  construction, 
engineering,  research,  financial,  valuation, 
legal,  accounting,  purchasing,  advertising, 
labor  relations,  public  relations,  professional 
and  other  consult  »tlve  services  rendered 
under  written  or  oial  arrangements  by  any 
corporation,  partne-ship.  Individual  (other 
than  for  services  ai  an  employee)  or  orga- 
nization of  any  klid.  Including  legislative 
services; 

(17)  policy  with  I  Bspect  to  deposits  of  cus- 
tomers and  service  connection  charges,  If 
required; 

(18)  rate  of  lnter(«t  charged  customers  by 
the  utility,  stated  a  i  simple  annual  Interest; 


(IS)  rats  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  base,  as  determined  by 
the  State  commission  having  Jurisdiction, 
expressed  In  dollar  amounts,  emd  including 
amount  permitted  In  rate  base  in  each  of  the 
following  categories:  accumulated  tax  defer- 
rals, allowance  for  working  capital,  construc- 
tion work  In  progress,  customers'  advances, 
materials  and  supplies,  plant  acquisition  ad- 
justment, and  plant  held  for  future  viss; 

(20)  rate  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  base,  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  commission  having  Jurisdiction, 
expressed  In  dollar  amounts; 

( 31 )  dollar  difference  in  each  category  and 
In  sum,  between  the  rate  base  as  computed 
pursuant  to  clauses  (19)   and  (20): 

(22)  terms  of  franchises  or  certlflcates  of 
convenience  and  necessity;  and 

(23)  with  respect  to  contracts  for  pur- 
chase of  ooal,  the  following  information: 
sales  company,  producing  company,  produc- 
ing mine,  tonnage,  price  f  .o.b.  at  mine,  trans- 
portation cost,  total  cost  at  plant,  cost  per 
ton; 

(24)  a  summary  of  terms  of  pooling.  Inter- 
connection and  exchange  agreements; 

(25)  such  other  Information  as  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  commission  determines  to 
be  In  the  public  interest. 

Such  Information  shall  be  determined  on  a 
fiscal  or  calendar  year  basis  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  shall  be  reported  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  termination  of  such 
year. 

(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
are  each  authorized  to  establish  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  infor- 
mation needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  violation  of  such  regulations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  utilities  subject  to  such 
hct.  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  with  respect  to 
utilities  subject  to  such  Act,  or  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  with  re8i)ect  to 
utilities  subject  to  such  Act,  respectively. 

AUTOMATIC    DATA     PROCESSCNO 

Sec.  202.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  Federal  Communications  Commission  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  full 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  In  prepar- 
ing the  Information  required  under  this  Act 
and  other  Acts  to  which  they  are  subject, 
to  the  end  that  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
bodies,  the  Congress,  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  UtlUty  Consumers'  Counsel,  such  State 
and  local  offices  of  consigners'  counsel  as  may 
be  established  with  assistance  under  this  Act, 
and  the  public  shall  receive  In  a  timely  and 
understandable  manner  Information  ui>on 
which  rate  adjustments  can  be  made.  Such 
Federal  commissions  are  hereby  directed  to 
Include  in  their  annual  reports  accounts  of 
their  progress  toward  full  use  of  automatic 
data  processing. 

AFPBOPaiATIONS    AtTTHORIZED 

Sac.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


S.  608— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CREATE  A  TEMPORARY  NATIONAL 
AVIATION  PLANNING  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Aviation  Planning  Commission.  I 
originally  sought  to  implement  this  con- 
cept through  legislation  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, early  in  1967.  This  proposal  was 
endorsed  by  President  Nixon  in  his  presi- 
dential campaign  and  is  supported  by  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  alike.  My  purpose  is 
to  place  this  concept  of  a  planning  agen- 


cy into  legislative  form  and  to  give  It 
legislative  authority.  As  anyone  closely  in 
touch  with  aviation  affairs  knows,  there 
is  no  central  unit  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  lay  out  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  air  travel  sys- 
tem or  to  establish  a  comprehensive  air 
transportation  policy.  This  failure  is  a 
critical  flaw  in  our  present  national  pol- 
icies toward  aviation  affairs. 

The  necessity  for  the  creation  of  a 
planning  commission  has  been  brought  to 
the  fore  by  the  dynamic  expansion  of  the 
aviation  industry.  Over  the  past  decade, 
as  our  QNP  has  moved  ahead  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  8  percent  annually,  the 
air  transportation  industry  has  expand- 
ed at  a  rate  of  nearly  40  percent.  In  the 
past  5  years,  the  number  of  passengers 
riding  air  carriers  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  current  projections  indicate  that 
these  numbers  will  triple  within  the  next 
decade.  General  aviation  is  probably  the 
most  accelerated  aviation  growth  indus- 
try today  as  aiJproxlmately  25  general 
aviation  aircraft  enter  into  operation 
each  day.  Air  cargo  and  air  taxi  opera- 
tions— new  aviation  industries  which 
have  in  recent  years  spnmg  to  life — are 
providing  lively  competition  for  the 
transportation  dollar.  All  these  facts  in- 
dicate that  the  air  transportation  indus- 
try has  developed  into  a  healthy  and  ma- 
ture segment  of  our  national  economy  in 
Its  brief  50-year  evolution. 

While  the  public  demand  for  a  modem 
air  transportation  system  has  grown  at 
a  dramatic  rate,  our  political  and  social 
Institutions  have  not  responded  to  these 
demands.  Aviation  technology  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly  and  changing  radically;  how- 
ever, modem  government  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  these  advances. 

Evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  seen  all 
aroimd  us.  Air  travel  is  commonly  char- 
acterized by  congestion — congestion  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground.  Our  major 
airports  are  the  focus  of  this  congestion; 
they  are  jammed.  Ticket  counters  are 
overcrowded;  baggage  is  slow;  rtmways 
are  lined;  and  groimd  connections — 
usually  not  coordinated — are  many  times 
impossible.  This  problem  is  a  crisis  of 
convenience  and  a  crisis  of  confidence; 
moreover,  it  is  developing  into  a  crisis 
of  safety.  But  the  real  and  harmful  re- 
sult is  that  these  problems  are  beginning 
to  place  restraints  upon  the  individual 
citizen,  his  mobility  and  choice  of 
mobility,  upon  the  aviation  industi-y,  its 
future  growth  prospects,  and  upon  the 
future  development  of  our  national  air 
transportation  system. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  lack  of 
planning  on  a  national  scale  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  current  condition  of  our 
air  travel  system,  but  it  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role.  We  were  simply  not  ready  for  the 
dynamic  growth  in  the  aviation  indus- 
try and  the  advances  in  aviation  tech- 
nology. No  one  or  hardly  anyone  was 
looking  to  the  future,  for  the  pressures 
of  the  present  were  too  pressing. 

One  major  reason  why  there  is  no  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive  planning  ac- 
tivity on  a  national  scale  is  the  disper- 
sion of  authority  throughout  the  Nation 
for  decisionmaking  in  aviation  affairs. 
There  are  three  distinct  dimensions  in 
this  division  of  power.  For  instance,  on 
the  Federal  level  primary  responsibility 
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is  divided  among  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. Secondary  responsibility  at  the 
Federal  level  for  technologically  oriented 
research  and  development  activities  rests 
in  our  national  aeronautics  and  space 
and  military  programs.  The  second 
dimension  is  the  clear,  yet  imcoordinated, 
division  of  authority  among  the  local, 
State,  and  National  Governments.  And 
third,  there  is  a  complex  intermix  be- 
tween policymaking  by  those  public 
agencies  and  decisions  by  private  in- 
dividuals in  the  aviation  industry.  The 
problem  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  these  various  points 
of  decision;  there  are  simply  few  formal 
or  established  channels  of  communica- 
tion to  be  utilized.  And  this  lacking 
points  out  the  need  for  a  national  plan- 
ning operation  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
to  communicate  and  evaluate  informa- 
tion and  ideas  regarding  future  avia- 
tion affairs. 

Let  me  now  outline  what  I  feel  are 
some  of  the  deficient  areas  of  planning 
for  aviation  affairs: 

First.  Development  of  facilities  for 
organizing  a  clearinghouse  of  informa- 
tion, ideas,  and  opinions  regarding  pres- 
ent and  future  aviation  problems.  Such 
an  operation  would  provide  channels  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  such 
material  and  would  have  the  resources 
necessary  to  analyze  and  evaluate  this 
material. 

Second.  Development  of  a  imit  to  look 
beyond  technological  advances  and  sys- 
tematize research  and  development  ac- 
tivities regarding  the  social  and  economic 
impact  of  aviation  technology.  Particu- 
lar aresis  of  impact  to  be  examined  are 
the  entrance  of  jumbo  jets  and  super- 
sonic transport  into  our  national  air 
travel  system;  minimizing  congestion 
problems  through  maximizing  the  utiliz- 
ation of  present  facilities  with  more  effi- 
cient scheduling;  and  the  integration 
and  meshing  of  the  air  transportation 
system  with  the  other  various  modes  of 
transportation. 

Third.  Development  of  a  central  unit 
to  process  and  analyze  the  developments 
evolving  from  the  technological  research 
activities  of  our  national  space  and  aero- 
nautics and  military  aviation  programs. 
There  must  be  coordinated  planning  in 
order  that  new  developments  may  have 
broad  civil  aviation  applications. 

Fourth.  Development  of  realistic  de- 
mand forecasts  for  scheduled  passenger 
and  cargo  services,  as  well  as  for  non- 
scheduled  private,  corporate  and  charter 
services  on  an  international,  national, 
regional,  area  and  community  basis. 

Fifth.  Development  of  a  national 
scheduled  air  service  pattern  suitable  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  economic 
and  social  needs  of  the  Nation.  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  is  the  contribution 
to  the  development  of  an  adequate  inter- 
national air  service  pattern  also. 

Sixth.  Development  of  realistic  param- 
eters within  which  air  vehicles  should  be 
designed  to  be  economically  viable  and 
technically  compatible  with  the  support 
systems  that  can  be  reasonably  provided 
In  the  time  frame  appropriate  to  the 
forecast  needs,  and  socially  acceptable 


In  the  environment  within  which  they 
must  operate. 

Seventh.  Development  of  an  aviation 
facilities  plan,  both  technical  and  eco- 
nomic, suitable  to  provide  the  airways 
and  ground  facilities  necessary  to  assure 
an  orderly  development  of  aviation 
growth  and  consistent  with  the  economic 
and  social  needs  and  the  compatibility  of 
the  air  vehicles. 

Eighth.  Development  of  administrative 
mechanisms  by  which  air  transportation 
and  other  transportation  modes  can  be 
suitably  coordinated  to  assure  the  effec- 
tive fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  transpor- 
tation needs,  including  a  comprehensive 
research  and  statistics  program. 

The  gaps  in  aviation  are  now  being 
recognized  by  air  transportation  officials. 
Within  the  last  6  months  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  formed  an  advisory 
committee  to  examine  the  requirements 
of  an  air  traffic  control  system  for  the 
1980's.  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  recently  annoimced  that 
the  CAB  would  solicit  information  con- 
cerning "what  is  being  done,  or  planned, 
to  handle  air  passengers  between  the  air- 
port and  city  center."  The  FAA  has 
organized  for  next  month  the  first  aimual 
National  Aviation  System  Planning  Re- 
view Conference  to  provide  a  public  fo- 
mm  for  the  discussion  of  plans  and  pol- 
icies In  FAA's  major  program  areas. 
These  planning  efforts  on  the  part  of  na- 
tional air  transportation  officials  are 
laudable,  but  they  are  partial  efforts.  I 
think  they  simply  provide  further  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  an  ongoing,  overall 
national  planning  activity.  What  Is 
needed  is  a  continuous,  comprehensive, 
planning  operation  which  can  confront 
and  prepare  for  the  problems  facing  avia- 
tion in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  how  to  attack  the 
Inadequacies  in  aviation  planning  Inher- 
ent in  our  present  national  governmental 
stmcture.  I  could  introduce  legislation 
which  would  Implement  my  own  feelings 
regarding  such  inadequacies.  However,  I 
feel  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  solution 
to  our  aviation  planning  problem  Is  to 
have  a  number  of  interested  officials, 
interested  parties,  and  recognized  experts 
make  a  full  investigation  and  study  of 
the  problem  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  how  It  might  be  solved.  To  do  this, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
create  a  National  Aviation  Planning 
Commission.  This  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  the  Asslstsint  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  Policy  Development; 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration;  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Aeronautics 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
Metropolitan  Development,  and  10  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  These  latter  10  individ- 
uals would  be  selected  from  the  vari- 
ous aviation  industries.  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  related  to  the  aviation  in- 
dustry, and  other  persons  having  special 
knowledge  and  experience  with  respect 
to  aviation. 
This  Commission  would  be  charged 


with  the  responsibility  for  analyzing  and 
determining  the  inadequacies  regarding 
aviation  planning  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  outlining  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  supplant  these  inadequacies.  Fi- 
nally, the  Commission  would  recommend 
the  organizational  changes  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  planning  functions.  A  re- 
port of  these  recommendations  could 
then  be  made  to  the  Congress  through 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Tomorrow's  air  transportation  prob- 
lems can  be  monumental  or,  because  of 
today's  planning,  they  can  be  inconse- 
quential. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Aviation  Planning 
Commission  will  receive  hearings  and  a 
thorough  study.  I  hope  that  in  10  years 
we  may  be  able  to  say  that  we  recognized 
the  problems,  we  foresaw  a  future  crisis, 
and  we  avoided  it  by  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  coordinated  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  608)  to  create  a  temporary 

National  Aviation  Planning  Commission 

in  order  to  improve  national  planning  in 

aviation,    introduced    by    Mr.    Pearson, 

was   received,   read   twice   by   its  title, 

referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Commerce, 

and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

8.  608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Aviation  Planmng  Commission  Act 
of  1969." 

DECLARATION    OF   PtTRPOSK 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
existing  national  air  transportation  system 
within  the  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming 
inadequate  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  such  system;  that  there  is  a  need, 
beyond  that  provided  under  existing  laws,  for 
coordination  and  overall  planning  assistance 
in  all  aspects  of  aviation  in  order  to  develop 
and  maintain  such  a  system:  and  that  there 
is  a  primary  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  the  necessary  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  governments  and  other  elements  in  the 
field  of  aviation  In  order  to  provide  necessary 
planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  system 
It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  a  study  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  best  means  of  provldine 
for  such  planning  on  a  permanent  basis. 

NATIONAL  AVIATION  PLANNINC  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  shall  establish  a  National  Aviation  Plan- 
ning Commission  consisting  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Policy  Devel- 
opment, the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Deputy  Associate  Ad- 
minUtrator  for  Aeronautics  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  Metropolitan  Development, 
and  not  more  than  ten  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  who  represent  the 
aviation  Industry  (Including  air  transporta- 
tion and  local  pubUc  airports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section)  or  Government  agencies 
affecting  such  Industry  or  have  special  knowl- 
edge and  experience  or  qualifications  with 
respect  to  aviation.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  Traiuportatlon  shfU  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  conualselon. 

( b )  Such  commtselon  shall  make  a  full  In- 
veatlgaUon  and  stud^  into  the  planning  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies  In  the  field  of 
aviation  for  the  puriK>8e  of: 

(1)  Analyzing  and  determining  the  Inade- 
quacies of  aviation  planning  in  the  Federal 
Ctovernment  and  the  specific  areas  of  aviation 
planning  for  which  tShe  Federal  Government 
has  no  current  autholilty  or  Is  lU-equlpped  to 
plan  and  program  adequately; 

(2)  Outlining  the  i  functions  necessary  to 
supplant  these  inadequacies  in  aviation  plan- 
mng:  and  I 

(3)  Recommending  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion or  other  action  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tions. I 

(c)  Members  of  such  commission  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  shallj  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  conjmisslon,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensatioii  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  but  not  exceed- 
ing tlOO  per  day,  including  travel  time:  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  oifl  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  the  Ciovemment  service  em- 
ployed mtermlttentlji. 

Id.)  Tha.Secretary|of  Transportation  shall 
eng^age  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  ou^  the  functions  of  such 
commission,  and  thai  Secretary  shall,  In  ad- 
dition, make  available  to  the  commission 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ance and  such  pertinent  data  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as  the 
commission  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  [ 

(e)  In  carrying  ou^  its  functions  pursuant 
to  this  section,  such  icommlsslon  may  utilize 
the  services  and  faculties  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Governmient,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  heiul  of  such  agency. 

(f)  Such  conmiissjon  shall  complete  such 
Investigation  and  stjdy  and  make  a  report 
thereon,  not  later  tnan  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportatioln.  Not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  receiving  isuch  report  the  Secre- 
tary shall  forward  itl  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Such  report  shall  include  a  review 
of  the  commission's!  activities  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tlODs  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b), 

(g)  Such  commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the]  submission  of  such  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

(h)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts,  aot  in  excess  of  $- 
as  may  be  necessary  j  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
slonfe  of  this  Act. 


S.    312— INTRODUCTION    OP    DAIRY 
IMPORT  CX)NTEOL  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  PROXMIREi  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  to  Introduca.  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  McGqvkrn,  Mundt,  Nelson, 
and  YoTTNG  of  North  Dakota,  legislation 
to  permanently  stem  the  tide  of  dairy  im- 
pKjrts  into  the  Unltjed  States. 

This  proposal  would  set  dairy  imports 
at  the  1961-65  average  level  of  844  mil- 
lion pounds.  It  woild  permit  imports  to 
share  in  any  growth  in  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  authorizei  additional  imports  if 
he  felt  they  were  la  the  national  Interest 
with  the  proviso  that  whenever  domestic 
market  prices  were  less  than  parity  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
purchase  an  amount  of  domestic  dairy 


products  corresponding  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  imported  by  presidential 
order.  Finally  it  would  make  It  clear  that 
products  such  as  industrial  casein,  candy 
and  bakery  goods  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  the  quota. 

Under  existing  law  the  President  has 
authority,  in  accordance  with  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  to  curtail  Imports  that — 

Render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere 
with,  any  .  .  .  program  or  operation  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  authority  has  been  used  four 
times  in  the  past  2  years  to  curtail  im- 
ports that  have  threatened  the  stability 
of  our  dairy  price  support  program.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  issue  four  proclamations  in 
2  years  testifies  to  the  inefifectiveness  of 
section  22  controls. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  history 
of  these  attempts  to  control  imports. 
In  the  early  1960's  butter  imports  into 
this  country  were  under  effective  con- 
trol when  imports  of  butteroil  started  to 
undermine  the  domestic  dairy  industry. 
As  soon  as  a  quota  was  placed  on  this 
product  importers  promptly  concocted  a 
butterfat-sugar  mixture  called  exylone. 
Exylone  imports  were  barred  subse- 
quently by  a  regulation  applying  to  mix- 
tures containing  45  percent  or  more  of 
butterfat.  Almost  immediately  junex, 
containing  44  percent  butterfat,  started 
to  pour  into  the  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  would  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  good  enough 
to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  so,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  greatest  dairy  import  crisis 
occurred  in  1967  when  a  flood  of  Colby 
cheese  and  junex-type  mixtures  threat- 
ened to  wreck  our  domestic  price  support 
program.  By  the  time  section  22  hear- 
ings had  been  held  before  the  Tarifif 
Commission,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations had  been  formulated  and 
forwarded  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  made  his  recom- 
mendations, and  the  President  had  acted, 
imports  had  skyrocketed  to  a  level  of 
2.9  billion  pounds  from  a  mere  900  mil- 
lion poimds  in  1965.  This  import  explo- 
sion had  cost  the  American  taxpayer  an 
estimated  $131,177,198 — money  expended 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  under 
the  dairy  price  support  program  to  buy 
up  surplus  American  products  driven 
out  of  the  marketplace  by  imports. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1967  that  this  Presidential 
proclamation  took  care  of  the  import 
problem  in  a  decisive  manner — that  it 
rendered  passage  of  the  Dairy  Import 
Act  unnecessary.  However  some  of  us 
were  dubious.  And  again  in  1968  the 
President  was  forced  to  issue  two  emer- 


gency proclamations  to  deal  with  imports 
of  such  diverse  products  as  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  as  well  as  Edam, 
Qouda,  Swiss,  Gruyere,  and  Emmentha- 
ier  cheeses.  The  latest  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, issued  just  a  few  weeks  added 
chocolate  crumb  to  this  list,  although  the 
import  level  fixed  for  this  product  was, 
unfortimately,  not  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  major  domestic  manufacturer 
of  milk  crumb  from  begiiming  negotia- 
tions for  the  liquidation  of  his  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This,  then,  is  the 
the  spotty  history  of  section  22  con- 
trols— controls  that  have  all  too  often 
demonstrated  their  inadequacy.  I  believe 
that  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  only 
effective  protection  against  the  disrup- 
tion of  our  domestic  dairy  market  econ- 
omy by  imports  is  a  hard  and  fast  system 
such  as  that  created  by  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

But  how  about  the  consumer?  Is  he  not 
forced  to  pay  more  for  domestic  dairy 
products  because  of  foreign  imports?  Par 
from  it.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
immense  costs  placed  upon  our  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  the  taxpayer — the  con- 
smner — by  dairy  imports  that  displace 
domestic  production,  which  then  has  to 
be  purchased  under  our  price  support 
program.  We  must  also  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  fluid  milk,  the  most  important 
product  of  the  dairy  industry,  is  an  un- 
usually perishable  commodity.  If  imports 
destroy  domestic  markets  and  drive 
domestic  producers  out  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry we  will  soon  find  that  we  are  pay- 
ing a  very  high  price  indeed  for  the  fiuid 
milk  produced  by  the  few  dairy  farmers 
remaining.  For  demand  will  outstrip 
supply  and  fluid  milk  cannot  economi- 
cally be  imported. 

But  how  about  the  importance  of  free 
trade?  Does  not  this  cut  against  protect- 
ing our  domestic  dairy  industry,  even  if 
that  free  market  means  our  children  may 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  imported 
powdered  milk?  Not  if  we  look  at  the 
facts.  For  the  international  dairy  market 
is  far  from  free.  A  great  many  competi- 
tive dairy  products  imported  into  this 
coimtry  has  been  subsidized  by  the 
country  of  origin. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

The  August  26,  1968,  issue  of  Foreign 
Agriculture  indicates  that  common  ex- 
port subsidy  rates  for  dairy  products 
fixed  by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity amount  to  60.33  cents  per  pound 
of  butter,  17.24  cents  per  pound  of 
Gruyere  cheese,  and  19.05  cents  per 
pound  of  dry  whole  milk. 

In  summation  then,  this  legislation 
would  help  to  maintain  a  healthy 
domestic  dairy  industry  free  from  sub- 
sidized import  competition,  save  domestic 
price  support  dollars — dollars  that  ulti- 
mately come  from  the  taxpayer — insure 
a  continued  supply  of  nature's  perfect 
food,  fluid  milk,  to  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  inject  some  long  needed  cer- 
tainty into  the  dairy  import  picture  by 
making  unnecessary  a  continual  resetting 
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of  quotas  through  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  612)  to  regxilate  imports 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  612 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  Import  Act." 

Sec.  2.  No  Imports  of  dairy  products  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption for  r.ny  food  use  except  pursuant  to 
authorizations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  authorizations  for  Imports  of 
dairy  products  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  would  result  in  total  Imports  for 
consumption  for  any  food  use  in  any  calendar 
year  of  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  casein, 
or  caselnates,  in  any  form,  in  excess  of  the 
respective  total  average  annual  quantities 
thereof  which  were  admitted  for  consump- 
tion for  any  food  use  during  the  five  calen- 
dar years  1961  through  1965. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  that  total  annual  do- 
mestic consumption  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  greater  or 
less  than  the  average  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  milk  products  during 
the  five  calendar  years  1961  through  1965, 
the  volume  of  imports  of  butterfat,  nonfat 
milk  solids,  casein,  and  caselnates.  In  any 
form,  authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  In- 
creased or  decreased  for  such  calendar  year 
by  corresponding  percentages.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  estimate 
such  total  annual  domestic  consumption  and 
EhaU  reflect  adjustments  of  such  estimates 
In  the  level  of  Imports  authorized  In  sub- 
sequent periods.  In  computing  or  estimating 
such  annual  domestic  consumption  under 
this  Act,  milk  and  milk  products  used  In  sur- 
plus disposal  or  In  distribution  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  or 
any  agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  permit.  If  he 
finds  such  action  is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  additional  quantities  of 
imports.  Additional  imports  permitted  under 
this  section  shall  be  admitted  for  consump- 
tion under  special  authorization  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  No  additional  Imports  shall 
be  admitted  for  consumption  under  this  sec- 
tion at  a  time  when  prices  received  by  dairy 
farmers  for  milk  on  a  national  average  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  are  at  a  level  less 
than  parity,  vmless  the  Secretary  shall,  at 
the  time  such  imports  are  authorized,  re- 
move from  the  domestic  market,  in  addition 
to  and  separate  from  other  price  support  pur- 
chases and  operations,  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  dairy  products.  The  cost  of  removing 
such  dairy  products  from  the  domestic  mar- 
ket shall  be  separately  reported  and  shall  not 
be  charged  to  any  agricultural  program. 

Sec.  6.  "Dairy  products"  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  Includes  (1)  all  forms  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids 
and  any  combination  or  mixture  thereof;  (2) 
any  article,  compound,  or  mixture  contain- 
ing 5  per  centum  or  more  of  butter  fat,  or 
nonfat  milk  solids,  or  any  combination  of 
the   two;    and    (3)    casein,    caselnates,    and 


other  derivatives  of  milk,  butterfat,  or  non- 
fat milk  solids.  If  lmf>orted  commercially  for 
any  food  use. 

"Dairy  products"  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  does  not  Include  (1)  industrial  casein, 
industrial  caselnates,  or  any  other  industrial 
product,  not  to  be  used  in  any  form  for  any 
food  use,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  food;  or  (2) 
articles  not  normally  considered  to  be  dairy 
products,  such  as  candy,  bakery  goods,  and 
other  similar  articles,  provided  neither  the 
butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  casein,  or 
caselnates,  in  any  form,  in  any  such  article  is 
commercially  extractable  or  capable  of  being 
used  commercially  as  a  replacement  or  sub- 
stitute for  such  Ingredients  In  the  manu- 
facture of  any  food  product. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  or  any  impwrt  limi- 
tation now  in  effect  or  hereafter  established 
thereunder;  but  the  respective  total  annual 
quantitative  limitations  on  Imports  of 
butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  casein,  or  ca- 
selnates. In  any  form,  for  any  food  use,  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  shall  prevail,  and  all  im- 
ports authorized  under  said  section  22  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  Included  In  computing 
such  totals. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  3  minutes 
for  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  3  minutes 
to  develop  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  who  for  many 
years  has  been  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  say  that  while  I  shall  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  speed  hearings  on 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  has  intro- 
duced, I  want  the  Record  to  show  that, 
as  we  have  faced  problems  of  imported 
agricultural  commodities,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  President  who  just  left  office  the 
other  day  was  very  quick  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  dairy  industry.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  his  four 
Executive  orders,  issued  in  the  effort  to 
protect  the  local  dairy  industry,  were 
issued  quickly  and  were  helpful  and 
efifective. 

I  am  sorry  that,  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor says,  they  have  not  given  as  much 
aid  to  the  dairy  producers  as  it  was 
thought  they  would  give,  but  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  clearly  that  the  re- 
tiring President  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  dairy  industry  and  has  answered 
promptly  and  helpfully  each  time  that 
we  have  taken  this  cause  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
that  his  point  is  excellent.  I  perhaps  did 
not  put  enough  emphasis  on  it.  I  did  say 
in  my  remarks  that  the  President  acted, 
but  I  should  emphasize  that  he  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit,  that  he  did  help  the 
dairy  industry  by  his  Executive  orders, 
particularly  the  one  in  1967. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


S.  621— INTRODUCTION  OF  BELL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  APOSTLE  IS- 
LANDS NATIONAL  LAKESHORE, 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore.  This  measure,  when  passed, 
will  preserve  for  all  time  the  beautiful 
heritage  of  the  unspoiled  islands  and 
shoreline  of  Lake  Superior's  romantic 
archipelago. 

I  first  introduced  an  Apostle  Islands 
bill  in  the  89th  Congress.  After  suitable 
revisions  the  bill  was  again  Introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress  where  it  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  and  passed  unani- 
mously. The  bill  I  introduce  today  has 
been  approved  and  recommended  by 
both  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Early  consideration  in  this  Congress 
will  assure  sufficient  time  for  full  con- 
sideration by  both  bodies,  and  final  pas- 
sage will  cause  a  40-year-old  dream  to 
come  true. 

The  proposed  national  lakeshore  is  an 
important  step  forward  in  forging  an- 
other link  in  the  priceless  chain  of  na- 
tional parks,  scenic  and  wild  waterways, 
and  national  forests  now  being  created 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

With  exceptions  in  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka, our  glorious  natural  resources  have 
dwindled  to  a  slim  memory.  White,  gush- 
ing streams,  free  of  the  taint  of 
man-invoked  pollutants  no  longer  exist 
in  any  reasonable  quantity.  Now  they  are 
visited  as  an  exotic  curiosity  rather  than 
as  a  commonplace  occurrence. 

Unplowed  prairie  lands  bounding  with 
freedom  loving  wildlife  remain  only  in 
severely  limited  acreage  and  are  treated 
as  national  geographic  oddities. 

Our  Great  Lakes  one  by  one  are  be- 
coming open  cesspools  for  municipal  and 
industrial  refuse  and  as  garbage  dumps 
by  outlaw  ships  plying  their  once  unsul- 
lied waters. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  the  tragic  fact  that  for  the  most 
part  our  sins  against  the  land  are  al- 
most irreversible.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  tell 
whether  recently  enacted  programs  will 
ever  be  able  to  reclaim  our  land  and 
water  so  they  can  be  used  by  all  of 
America's  citizens. 

CONSERVATION    DECADE 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Con- 
gresses and  administrations  since  1960. 
we  are  at  least  beginning  to  make  inroads 
on  our  conservation  requirements  and 
recreation  needs. 

By  act  of  Congress  or  Presidential 
edict,  over  3,850,000  acres  of  land  have 
beai  set  aside  for  the  national  park 
system. 

Since  1960  the  public  has  used  the 
national  parks  at  an  increasing,  stagger- 
ing rate.  Use  since  that  year  has  more 
than  doubled,  from  70  million  visitors 
then  to  153  million  last  year. 

Congress,  in  this  conservation  decade, 
has  set  aside  59  new  areas  for  our  na- 
tional park  system. 

Paying  heed  to  the  necessity  to  reclaim 
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a  heritage  hjelonging  to  everybody,  we 
now  have  slk  new  national  seashores, 
four  national  parks,  two  national  lake- 
shores,  four  national  monuments,  five 
recreational  areas,  the  beginning  of  a 
national  trails  system,  the  creation  of  a 
wild  and  sclenlc  rivers  system,  water 
quality  stanctards  for  the  States  to  stop 
the  fouling  ^f  our  precious  water,  and 
Inroads  on  air  pollution  by  passage  of 
the  Air  Qualliby  Act. 

In  additioQ,  we  now  have  a  new  Bu- 
reau of  Out4oor  Recreation  in  the  In- 
terior Department,  money  being  spent 
to  set  asld^  through  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  of  1964,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  wilder- 
ness preserv'£|tion  system. 

Where  we  'have  the  opportimities  we 
should  seize  ihem  immediately.  We  can 
still  save  the|  remaining  few  of  our  im- 
mensely valutible  assets. 

The  creation  of  a  national  lakeshore 
encompassing  the  Apostle  Islands  and 
some  of  the  nearby  lakeshore  has  been 
dreamed  about,  talked  about,  planned 
and  replannad,  and  is  now  ready  for  the 
final  step. 

Oonservationlsts  over  the  decades  have 
recognized  the  value  of  these  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  Wisconsin.  Even  though  we 
have  been  on  this  road  for  almost  four 
decades.  entl:usiasm  has  not  diminished 
one  whit. 

The  achievement  of  this  natural  won- 
der into  a  chain  of  scenic  marvels  has 
been  one  of  imy  major  legislative  goals 
since  I  was  ^vemor  of  Wisconsin  from 
1958  to  1962,  and  as  a  Senator  since 
then. 

The  time  l^as  come  to  act  and  act  we 
must  if  we  afe  to  save  the  area  forever 
from  the  developer  or  the  despoiler. 

This  proposed  bill  would  now  place  in 
perpetuity  the  labor  of  love  of  literally 
thousands  of  conservationists  and  recre- 
ation se€ker$.  In  addition,  the  spur  to 
the  growth  at  this  economically  hapless 
region  would] be  a  tremendous  boost. 

HXffljOBT   OF  THE    PROJXCT 

In  1930,  the  71st  Congress  authorized 
the  Secretarjf  of  the  Interior  to  look  into 
the  advisability  of  establishing  an  Apos- 
tle Islands  National  Park  in  Wisconsin. 
The  committte  report  said: 

The  vMt  arefk  within  (mld-Amerlca)  is  en- 
tirely wlthouf  national  park  faclUtlea.  It 
comprises  all  (Jf  the  heavily  populated  Middle 
Western  States,  with  mllllona  of  nature- 
thirsty  citizen*  in  need  of  the  advantages  of 
a  national  pefi  as  easily  accessible  as  one 

among  the  Apostle  Islands  would  be 

For  outstandliig  scenic  beauty  of  its  partic- 
ular type,  thei  Apostle  Islands  group  Is  un- 
surpassed. 

Between  1$30  and  1962,  little  was  ac- 
complished. The  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  height  of  the  crisis  of  World 
War  n  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
legislators  and  those  who  could  make  the 
crucial  decisions.  Nevertheless,  interest 
never  subsided  and  the  glow  of  the  idea 
still  remainejd  uppermost  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  qf  the  young  and  oldtimers 
who  remembered  the  talk  about  the  park. 

In  1963,  interest  was  again  rekindled 
when  President  Kennedy  made  a  con- 
servation tour  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  agreed  to  land  at  Ashland. 
Wis.,  and  to  ifly  over  the  islands.  Diaring 
his  stop,  obvibusly  impressed  by  the  mag- 


nificence of  the  scenery  and  warmed  by 
the  greeting  extended  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  America's  northland,  he 
said: 

Lake  Superior,  the  Apostle  Islands,  the 
Bad  River  area,  are  all  unique.  They  are 
worth  Improving  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen 
and  tourists.  ...  In  fact,  the  entire  north- 
em  Oreat  Lakes  area,  with  Its  vast  Inland 
seas.  Its  27,000  lakes,  and  Its  thoiisands  of 
streams,  Is  a  central  and  significant  part  of 
the  fresh  water  assets  of  this  country,  and  we 
must  act  to  preserve  these  assets. 

Soon  after.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  appointed  a  special  task  force 
which  made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  region  and  provided  expertise  for  the 
initial  Apostle  Islands  bill.  In  September 
1965, 1  introduced  this  bill. 

In  February  1966  President  Johnson, 
in  his  conservation  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, asked  that  the  study  and  planning 
for  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 

The  following  year  on  January  30. 
1967,  President  Johnson's  conservation 
message  to  Congress  outlined  a  plan  to 
preserve  our  priceless  natural  assets. 

However,  on  this  occasion.  President 
Johnson  raised  the  Apostle  Islands  proj- 
ect from  the  planning  and  study  stage  to 
the  action  level.  He  listed  it  in  his  top 
four  priorities  for  national  park  acquisi- 
tions for  the  90th  Congress,  and  recom- 
mended that  Congress : 

Establish  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  In  Wisconsin,  to  add  a  superb 
string  of  Islands  to  our  national  seashore 
system. 

Endorsed  by  the  President  himself,  it 
represented  not  just  a  park  for  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  but  a 
superb  moniunent  to  our  national  herit- 
age. 

Propelled  by  the  endorsement  of  the 
President  and  his  special  task  force,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  held  public 
hearings  in  the  region  and  Washington 
where  250  witnesses  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported the  bill.  It  soon  reported  the  bill 
favorably  to  the  Senate  where  it  wsis 
passed  unanimously  on  August  21.  1967. 
Senator  JACKso^f,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  in  his  legislative  sum- 
mary of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, reported  to  the  Senate : 

The  21  Islands  In  Lake  Superior,  the  30- 
mlle  long  strip  of  shoreline  in  the  Red  Cliffs 
area,  and  the  unique  marsh  and  sloughs 
which  make  up  the  three  luilts  of  the  Lake- 
shore  should  provide  some  50  million  people 
living  in  the  Midwest  with  a  superlative  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  a  mountain  of  support 
had  been  built  up  for  passage  of  the 
measure.  The  three  Republican  Gover- 
nors of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and 
Michigan  wired  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  September  4,  1968,  of  their 
support  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Governor  Knowles,  Governor  LeVan- 
der.  and  Governor  Romney  stated  in 
their  telegram  that: 

The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion reaffirms  its  support  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  under  Resolution  No.  12  dated  the  28th 
day  of  Aug^ust.  1967  and  submitted  to  the 
chairman.  The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of 
the    Wisconsin    delegation    and   Is   strongly 


supported  by  numerous  conservation,  busi- 
ness,  and  civic  Interests  throughout  the 
state. 

And  so  now  we  have  come  almost  full 
circle.  A  final  endorsement  by  the  Con- 
gress manifested  by  passage  through 
both  Houses  will  add  another  battle 
streamer  to  our  conservation  colors. 

ECONOMIC   POTENTIAL   IMPORTANT 

An  eminent  economist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  I.  V.  Fine,  did 
an  intensely  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  He  found  that  after  the 
area  had  been  fully  developed  almost  1 
million  visits  per  year  would  be  paid  the 
area  by  tourists  and  nature  lovers  who 
would  generate  about  $7  million  in  new 
consumer  spending.  In  addition,  the  In- 
terior Department  estimated  that  the 
lakeshore  would  employ  21  persons  full- 
time  and  50  part-time  adding  an  annual 
payroll  of  $350,000.  The  study  also 
showed  that  the  project  would  generate 
363  new  jobs. 

Naturally  some  private  land  would  be 
lost  to  the  tax  rolls,  but  this  would 
amount  to  less  than  $12,000.  The  com- 
mercial development,  however,  and  pay- 
rolls and  tourist  spending  would  far  out- 
weigh the  initial  loss  to  the  tax  rolls. 

The  benefits  would  be  many  and  varied. 
There  are  about  50  million  Americans 
living  within  a  single  day's  drive  of  the 
area.  For  years  the  Bad  River  Indians 
and  the  Red  Cliff  Indians  living  in  the 
area  have  existed  on  what  is  left  of  the 
economy.  They  will  be  able  to  seize  new 
opportunities  both  inside  and  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  in  terms  of  new 
jobs  and  new  business  starts  and  expan- 
sions. 

The  Apostle  Islands  area  is  situated 
almost  in  the  geographical  center  of  the 
119-county  area  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission, set  up  by  Congress  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  is  designed  to  spur  the 
economic  growth  of  this  underdeveloped 
northland.  The  Apostle  Islands  project 
can  be  the  progenitor  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic spinoff  and  the  pyramiding  of  the 
park's  seed  money.  And  the  beauty  of  it 
is  that  the  money  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  secured  by  the  real 
estate  it  buys  for  the  project.  There  is  no 
financial  giveaway.  There  is  an  exchange 
of  real  values. 

Besides  being  in  the  center  of  the  Re- 
gional Commission  area,  the  lakeshore  is 
also  located  in  the  center  of  economically 
depressed  EDA  counties — where  out- 
migration  is  critical.  In  six  immediately 
adjacent  EDA  coimties,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  population  will  decrease  by  al- 
most 20  percent  during  the  two  decade 
period  ending  1980 — unless  orderly  devel- 
opment goes  forward. 

Included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed lakeshore  is  a  10,000  acre  wild 
rice  marsh,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
productive  marshes  left  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  Nation.  Here  the  Indians  harvest  this 
cash  crop  much  as  they  did  centuries  ago, 
and  it  still  forms  the  base  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  economy.  Proper 
control  and  insured  rights  by  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  to  harvest  this  wild  rice  is 
part  of  the  proposed  act. 

The  area  roughly  encompassed  by  the 
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119  counties  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region- 
al Commission  has  seen  periods  of  dizzy- 
ing prosperity  and  severe  economic  de- 
pression. Originally  it  was  rich  with 
great  resources  of  thick  forests  of  tower- 
ing pines  and  tough  hardwoods,  high- 
grade  iron  mines,  immense  numbers  of 
flrm-fleshed  lake  trout,  and  small  but 
efficient  faims. 

Timber  interests  cut  the  trees  with- 
out thought  of  the  future  and  destroyed 
the  area's  most  valuable  resource.  The 
high-grade  ores  were  exhausted,  and 
mining  became  marginal.  The  lamprey 
eel  ruined  the  lake  trout  fishery  and  the 
conunercial  fishermen  no  longer  set  sail 
every  day  to  harvest  those  unique  game 
and  commercial  fish.  The  marginal  pro- 
ductive farms  went  the  way  of  most  small 
farms  and  the  short  growing  season  dis- 
couraged all  but  a  few  of  the  remain- 
ing large,  mechanized  entrepreneurs. 

The  future  looks  brighter  with  new 
methods  of  planting  and  cutting  timber 
taking  the  place  of  the  ruinous  clear 
cutting.  Lampreys  have  been  controlled 
and  the  planting  of  coho  salmon  is  giv- 
ing the  area  a  double-barreled  approach 
to  commercial  and  game  fishing.  And 
taconite  ore  is  being  studied  in  the  hopes 
that  iron  mining  can  again  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  economic  backbone. 

The  hope  for  the  northland,  however, 
remains  with  the  development  of  the 
tourism  potential.  Here  we  have  clean 
air,  free  of  pollen  and  dust,  free  of  smoke 
and  smog ;  crystal-clear  water  where  you 
can  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  streams  and 
the  lakes  and  not  see  refuse  when  you  do 
look.  And  miles  of  imlived-on  land  where 
a  man  can  draw  a  breath  and  commune 
with  his  spirit. 

Here  we  have  untilled  and  uncleared 
land  available  to  future  generations  to 
develop  while  their  fathers  and  mothers 
are  trying  with  little  apparent  success 
to  join  the  70  percent  of  the  Nation  now 
jammed  onto  1  percent  of  the  land. 

A  reversal  of  this  fiow  and  relief  of 
the  crisis  occurring  in  our  cities  depends 
in  no  small  measure  on  our  ability  to 
attract  people  back  to  the  land. 

■ONSTJRPASSED    BEAUTY 

The  proposed  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  would  be  made  up  of  57,500 
acres  consisting  of  three  separate  en- 
tities. 

One  section  would  Include  21  of  the  22 
islands  making  up  the  archipelago  oft  the 
Bayfield  Peninsula.  Madeline  Island — 
the  biggest  Island— is  not  included  be- 
cause of  Its  advanced  stage  of  commer- 
cial and  residential  development.  Also  In- 
cluded in  the  project  is  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  Bayfield  Peninsula  shoreline 
one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  wide  and  30 
miles  long.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  Red 
Cliff  unit.  The  third  component  is  the 
10,370-acre  section  called  the  Bad  River- 
Kakagon  Sloughs. 

The  21  islands  are  uninhabited  for- 
mations of  rugged  beauty,  consisting  of 
rock  outcroppings  covered  with  clay,  sand 
and  stone  deposited  by  the  glaciers  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  Time  and  erosion  has 
stamped  its  imprimatur  of  nature  at 
work.  Pines  and  hardwoods  cover  the 
islands  dropping  their  leaves  and  needles 
so  that  a  blanket  of  soft  carpeting  muffles 
the  hikers'  footsteps. 

Miles  and  miles  of  shoreline,  no  two 


alike,  provide  havens  where  campers  and 
latter-day  explorers  can  tie  up  and  scale 
the  majestically  rising  brownstone  clififs 
or  hike  the  sandy  beaches  with  their 
mysterious  inlets  and  coves. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  lay 
out  new  hiking  trails  and  existing  ones 
would  be  improved.  But  the  theme  is  to 
leave  the  area  as  untouched,  unspoiled 
and  undisturbed  as  possible.  There  would 
be  minimal  docking  facilities  at  certain 
deepwater  locations,  and  simple  camp- 
sites, fireplaces  and  toilet  facilities  on 
certain  islands  adaptable  to  campers' 
needs. 

The  entire  project  will  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  unique  natural  settings  for 
amateur  and  professional  students  of  na- 
ture— the  geologist  and  the  collector  of 
pretty  stones,  the  ornithologist  and  the 
robin  watcher,  the  fully  equipped  week- 
long  camper  and  the  casual  sunbather. 
A  person  who  wants  to  explore  by  car 
would  be  able  to  traverse  the  Red  Cliff 
30-mlle-long  unit  where  the  shoreline  is 
heavily  laced  with  coves  and  caverns  and 
rock  formations  edged  with  bogs  and 
sloughs  and  protected  by  dense  growths 
of  hardy  northern  trees.  Here  a  scenic 
road  would  be  built  to  accommodate  the 
automotive  explorer,  and  the  spectacular 
views  of  the  shore  and  islands  would  be 
reward  enough  for  any  jaded  tourist. 
Seven  areas,  plus  numerous  scenic  over- 
looks, would  be  developed  for  camping, 
boating,  fishing,  swimming  and  hiking. 

The  10.370-£icre  slough  is  nature  as  it 
has  always  been.  Undisturbed  through 
the  ages,  including  miles  of  navigable 
channels,  this  marsh  is  covered  with  wild 
rice,  heath,  and  alder  thickets  and  heav- 
ily populated  with  deer,  bear,  otter,  and 
240  species  of  birds.  Pishing  is  excellent. 
This  area  would  be  conservatively  dotted 
with  parking  areas,  nature  study  trails, 
observation  towers,  and  primitive  camp- 
ing sites.  But  the  balance  of  nature  would 
be  zealously  protected  so  that  the  deli- 
cate system  now  being  administered  by 
natiu-e  would  not  become  endangered. 

RECREATION    DEMAND    BDOMINO 

Public  outcry  for  recreation  fswdlities 
becomes  increasingly  louder  each  year. 
Public  participation  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion has  increased  by  51  percent  since 
1960.  Estimates  are  that  by  the  year 
2000  we  will  see  a  400-percent  increase. 

In  1967  the  National  Park  Service  re- 
ported an  increase  in  use  of  11.5  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  The  biggest 
jumps  in  use  were  recorded  by  the  four 
national  seashores  where  attendance 
increased  by  33.3  percent  over  the  same 
period. 

Rapid  development  of  land  areas  is 
going  on  at  such  an  accelerated  rate 
that  valuable  sites  are  being  lost  for- 
ever. 

The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw  is 
everywhere.  The  axe  is  clearing  the  land 
for  commercial  and  residential  use  at 
such  dizzying  speed  that  prime  park 
sites  are  being  lost  forever.  Unique 
areas,  valuable  only  for  recreation, 
should  be  saved  now  while  the  oppor- 
tunity exists.  In  conservation  there  is 
no  tomorrow. 

OVERWHELMING    SUPPORT 

Two  Presidents,  three  Governors,  and 
the  Senate  have  endorsed  this  project. 


The  Wisconsin  congressional  delegation 
as  well  as  others  from  adjoining  states 
support  the  project.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  is  for  it. 

During  the  Senate  hearings  in  Ash- 
land. Wis.,  and  here  in  Washington,  250 
witnesses  spoke  in  favor  of  it. 

Endorsements  have  been  received  by 
about  150  regional,  labor,  farm,  civic, 
governmental,  business  and  conserva- 
tion organizations. 

The  coimty  boards  of  the  two  coun- 
ties involved — Ashland  and  Bayfield — 
as  well  as  the  county  board  from  ad- 
jacent Iron  County,  and  the  city  coun- 
cils of  Ashland.  Bayfield,  and  Wash- 
burn have  all  testified  in  favor  of  the 
project. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  endorsed   the  bill. 

Members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee who  heard  testimony  last  year 
commented  favorably  on  the  bill.  Con- 
gressman Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania, 
said: 

I  want  to  say  to  you  three  (Nelson,  CKon- 
skl,  and  Kastenmeler)  that  this.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  one  of  the  finest  projects  that 
we  have  ever  had  presented  to  us. 

Congressman  Skubitz,  of  Kansas, 
commented : 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleague.  Mr.  Satlor. 
In  saying  that  this  is  the  best  prepared 
presentation  we  have  had  in  a  long  while 
...  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  the  sort  of  proj- 
ect we  ought  to  move  In  on  quickly. 

And  Mr.  O'Konski,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  of  the  lOth  District  of  Wis- 
consin in  which  the  Apostle  Islands  are 
located,  stated: 

This  project  Is  the  utmost  Importance  to 
my  district  •   •   • 

Time  is  critically  important.  Land 
values  are  soaring  in  anticipation  of 
speculative  profits.  We  have  little  time 
to  grab  hold  of  our  priceless,  irreplace- 
able natural  resources. 

A  noted  English  historian  once  wrote 
that: 

The  need  to  presen'e  natural  beauty  Is  not 
merely  a  question  of  presenlng  holiday 
grounds  for  masses  of  i>eople — 

But  also — 
a   matter   of   preserving   a  main   source  of 
spiritual     well-being     and     Inspiration,     on 
which  our  ancestors  thrived  and  which  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  forever. 

He  also  said: 

We  are  literally  children  of  tht>  earth,  and 
removed  from  her  our  spirit  withers  or  runs 
to  various  forms  of  Insanity.  Unless  we  can 
refresh  ourselves  at  least  by  Intermittent 
contact  with  nature,  we  go  awry. 

But  our  own  great  American  poet,  Walt 
Whitman,  stated  it  for  all  of  us  when  he 
said  that  a  mountain  or  a  scenic  vista  on 
the  Great  Plains  'awakes  those  grandest 
and  sublest  emotions  in  the  human  soul." 

I  lu-ge  the  Congress  to  speedily  enact 
this  bill  to  create  an  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  621)    to  provide  for  the 
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unspoiled  axeas  of 

(2)    For  the  purp 
enhancing  the  deve 
of    this    region    as 
public  recreation 


Superloj   .Chippewa  I 
(hfireln^er  referre 
Band"  and  the  "Re 


establishment  of  4he  Apoetle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Ih  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Nklson,  wM  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulkr  Affairs,  tind  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record,  as  follows: 

i.  621 
Be  If  enacted  bjj  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  pf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresif  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  develop- 
ing for  the  beneflt.1  inspiration,  and  use  of 
the  public  certain  Islands,  shorelines, 
beaches,  sandsplts,  land  other  natural  and 
historical  features  vlthln  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field Counties,  Wisconsin,  which  make  up 
a  significant  portlpn  of  the  diminishing 
shoreline  and  archipelago  environments  of 
the  Great  Lakes  refelon  and  which  possess 
high  values  to  thefNatlon  as  examples  of 
reat  natural  beauty;  and 
ceee  of  encouraging  and 
topment  and  utilization 
tn  Important  center  of 
tlvltles,  and  partlciUarly 
to  encourage  partlclgatlon  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  purposes  by  the  Bad  River 
Band  and  the  Red  ]  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake 
Indians  of  Wisconsin 
I  to  as  the  "Bad  River 
I  Cliff  Band")  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  ( hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "lakeshore"). 

(b)  The  lakesho*  shall  comprise  those 
Islands,  waters,  and  portions  of  mainland 
within  Ashland  and] Bayfield  Counties.  Wis- 
consin, as  generally  depleted  on  a  map  Iden- 
tified as  "Boundary  Maps — Proposed  Apostle 
Islands  National  Likeshore.  NL-AI-7100B, 
sheets  1,  2,  and  3,"  flated  1965,  revised  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  Said  mip  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  feervlce. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  of  i  an  acreage  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  which  In  his 
opinion  can  be  adr^lnlstered  efficiently  for 
the  purposes  of  thlsi  Act,  he  shall  establish 
the  lakeshore  by  publication  of  notice  thereof 
In  the  Federal  ReglstAr. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Wlthia  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  Interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donatii  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange.  Any  property  or  Interests 
therein  owned  by  tht  State  of  Wisconsin  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
acquired  only  by  doiiatlon.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  olf  law.  any  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  cust^y  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred, without  tranaCer  of  funds,  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdlcmon  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  Lands  or  inteists  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lalieshore  that  are  held  by 
the  United  States  injtriist  for  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  CUq  Band  may  be  acqiured 
by  the  Secretary  onlt  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  beneficial  ow^er.  The  Secretary  may 
agree  to  pay  the  purchase  price  either  In  a 
lump  sum  or  in  Insiallmenta  which  In  the 
aggregate  equal  the  purchase  price  plus  In- 
terest on  unpaid  balances. 

(c)  In  order  to  piovlde  substitute  lands 
for  the  Bad  River  Bind  and  the  Red  Cllfl 
Band  or  for  individual  Indians  of  said  bands 
in  cases  where  their  lands  are  acquired  for 
the  lakeshore,  the  Secretary  may,  from  funds 
made  available  to  hl|n  by  such  band  or  in- 
dividual Indian,  acquire  by  negotiated  pur- 
chase any  lands  or  liitereets  therein  outside 
of  the  boundaries  of  tihe  lakeshore :  Provided, 
That   Utle  to  such  Unds  shall  be  held  by 


the  United  SUtes  in  trust  for  the  band  or 
the  Individual  Indians  involved. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
by  negotiated  purchase  any  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  Is  held 
In  trust  or  in  a  restricted  status  for  Indi- 
vidual Indians,  the  Secretary  may.  In  cases 
where  a  particular  tract  of  land  is  so  held 
for  more  than  one  Indian,  acquire  such  land 
without  the  consent  of  all  of  the  beneficial 
owners  If  the  acquisition  Is  agreed  to  by  the 
owners  of  not  less  than  a  50  per  centum 
Interest  In  any  land  where  ten  or  fewer  per- 
sons own  imdlvlded  interests  or  by  the 
owners  of  not  less  than  a  25  per  centum 
Interest  in  any  land  where  eleven  or  more 
persons  own  undivided  Interests.  The  Secre- 
tary may  represent  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  any  Indian  owner  who  is  a  minor 
or  who  Is  non  compos  mentis,  and,  after  giv- 
ing such  notice  of  the  proposed  acquisition 
as  he  deems  sufficient  to  inform  Interested 
parties,  the  Secretary  may  represent  any  In- 
dian owner  who  cannot  be  located,  and 
he  may  execute  any  title  documents  necessary 
to  convey  a  marketable  and  recordable  title  to 
the  land. 

(e)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non -Federal  property  there- 
in, and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  con- 
vey to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  he 
classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circumstances  require. 

(f )  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by 
exchange  of  the  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Bad  River  Band  or  the 
Red  Cliff  Band  or  held  In  trust  or  In  a 
restricted  status  for  individual  Indians  of 
said  bands,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
negotiated  purchase,  lands,  or  Interests  there- 
in, outside  of  the  lakeshore  boimdarles.  Lands 
so  acquired  may  be  exchanged  for  such 
Indian  lands.  The  values  of  the  properties 
so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal 
the  values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the  Red  Cliff 
Creek  area  that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  an  administrative  site,  visitor 
center,  and  related  facilities,  any  owner  or 
owners,  including  beneficial  owners  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  residential  purposes 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at 
the  death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  is  the  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  The  Secre. 
tary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such 
acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value  on  such 
date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  terminated 
with  respect  to  the  entire  property  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased 
to  be  used  for  noncommercial  residential  or 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  upon  tender 
to  the  holder  of  a  right  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
tender,  of  what  portion  of  the  right  which 


remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of 
termination. 

(c)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as 
used  In  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached, 
noncommercial  residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"dwelling"),  together  with  so  much  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the 
said  land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commercial residential  use,  together  with  any 
structtires  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Bad  River  Band  and  the 
Red  Cliff  Band,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1955  (69  Stat.  539),  as  amended  (25  U.S.C. 
415) ,  may  enter  into  leases  with  the  Secretary 
for  lands  beneficially  owned  by  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  for  a  term  of  not 
to  exceed  ninety-nine  years,  and  shall  grant 
the  Secretary  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  as  long  as  the  lands  are  used  as 
part  of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Improvements  and  structures  needed 
for  development  and  administration  of  the 
lakeshore  may  be  constructed  on  lands 
leased  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Within  the  portions  of  the  Bad  River 
and  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservations  that  are 
included  in  the  lakeshore,  recognized  mem- 
bers of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  Bands 
shall  be — 

(a)  permitted  to  traverse  such  areas  In 
order  to  hunt,  fish,  trap,  boat,  or  gather  wild 
rice  or  to  obtain  access  to  their  homes  or 
businesses:  Provided,  That  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  interpret  the  historic,  scenic,  cul- 
tural, and  other  outdoor  features  and  attrac- 
tions within  the  lakeshore  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  under  which  the  area 
can  be  traversed; 

(b)  granted  the  first  right  of  refusal  to 
purchase  any  timber  at  fair  market  value  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  harvest- 
ing Oi  -emoval  of  timber  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable; 

(c)  granted,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a 
preferential  privilege  of  providing  such  vis- 
itor accommodations  and  services,  Including 
guide  services,  as  the  Secretary  deems  are 
desirable :  Provided,  That  such  a"  preferential 
privilege  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  vis- 
itor accommodations  and  services  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

(d)  granted  employment  preference  for 
construction  or  maintenance  work  or  for 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  lakeshore 
for  which  they  are  qualified;  and 

(e)  encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  handi- 
craft objects  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  appropriated  funds  and  personnel  are 
available,  provide  consultative  or  advisory 
assistance  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  with  respect  to  planning  facilities  or 
developments  upon  their  tribal  lands  which 
are  outside  of  the  boimdarles  of  the  lake- 
shore. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  recognized  mem- 
bers of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  Bands 
may  use  without  charge  any  docking  facili- 
ties within  the  lakeshore  that  are  operated 
directly  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  In  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Dnlted  States  to  the  extent  applicable, 
except  that  he  may  designate  zones  where, 
and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety  administration,  fish 
or  wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and 
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enjoyment.  Except  In  emergencies,  any  regu- 
lations prescribing  any  such  restrictions  shall 
be  put  into  effect  only  after  consultation 
,rtth  the  appropriate  State  agency  responsi- 
ble for  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  ac- 
tivities. ^    _ 

(b)  Except  for  such  regulations  as  the  sec- 
retary may  issue  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
existing  rights  of  members  of  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  Red  Cliff  Band  to  hunt,  fish,  trap, 
or  to  gather  wild  rice,  and  the  Secretary 
snail  grant  to  such  Indians  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  lands  acquired  by  him  within 
the  portions  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  appli- 
cable within  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Indian  Reservations. 

Sec  9.  The  lakeshore  shall  be  administered, 
nrotected,  and  developed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916. 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented;  and  the  Act  of  AprU  9, 
1924  (43  Stat.  90;  16  U.S.C.  8a  et  seq),  as 
amended,  except  that  any  other  statutory 
authority  available  to  the  SecreWry  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
Doses  of  the  Act. 

SEC.  10.  (a)  In  the  administration,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  lakeshore, 
the  secretary  shall  adopt  and  implement, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  which  shall 
Include  specific  provision  for — 

(1)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, geological,  and  archeologlcal  features 
contributing  to  public  education,  inspira- 
tion, and  enjoyment; 

(2)  development  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation  and  a  scenic 
shoreline   drive   on  the   Bayfield   Peninsula; 

^3)  preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apostle 
Islands  within  the  lakeshore:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  unique 
natural,  historic,  scientific,  and  archeologlcal 
features  of  the  Apostle  Islands  through  the 
establishment  of  such  trails,  observation 
points,  exhibits,  and  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable;  and 

(4)  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Kakagon  River 
and  Bad  River  Sloughs. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
lakeshore  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  such  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

(1)  public  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scien- 
tific features  through  the  establishment  of 
such  roads,  trails,  observation  points,  ex- 
hibits, and  services  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  desirable;  and 

(2)  public  use  and  enjoyment  areas  that 
the  Secretary  considers  especially  adaptable 
for  viewing  wildlife:  Provided,  That  no  de- 
velopment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  shall  be  undertaken  In  such  portion 
of  the  lakeshore  if  It  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  unique  fiora  and 
fauna  or  the  present  physiographic  condi- 
tions. 

Sec.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1955,  (69  Stat.  539) ,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C. 
415) ,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "the  Bad  River  Reservation,  the 
Red  Cliff  Reservation,"  after  the  words  "the 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,". 

Sec  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(Mr.  Church),  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
57  Basque  sheepherders  now  in  Idsiho 
who  desire  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  Idaho  has 
been  blessed  with  one   of   the   largest 
Basque  settlements  in  the  United  States. 
These  people  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  good  citizens  and  hard  working,  con- 
tributing greatly  not  only  to  the  sheep 
Industry,  where  their  occupational  skills 
are  applauded  throughout  the  world,  but 
also  to  the  general  economy  of  the  State. 
Their  interests  over  the  years  have  ex- 
panded and  diversified.  Their  industry 
and  leadership  in  public  Ufe,  in  banking 
and   other   business   pursuits    are   well 
known  and  acknowledged,  especially  by 
Idahoans.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  in- 
dividuals listed  in  this  bUl  in  Idaho.  We 
need  them  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  make  them  permanent  residents.  We 
therefore  urge   your  support   and  en- 
courage the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  fS.  622)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Church),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S  623— INTRODUCTION  OP  FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 


S.  622— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RELIEF  OF  BASQUE 
SHEEPHERDERS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  calling  constitutional 
conventions  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
upon  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant  to 
article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

This  bill  Is  a  revision  of  S.  2307  of  the 
90th  Congress,  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  August  17,  1967.  The  earlier  bill  was 
submitted  in  an  effort  to  clarify  some  of 
the  confusion  that  developed  when  it  was 
suddenly    realized   that    a   total   of    32 
States  had  petitioned  the  Congress  for  a 
constitutional    convention    to    consider 
amendments  pertaining  to  the  reappor- 
tionment decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  the  Nation  discovered  that  there 
lacked  only  two  of  the  petitions  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States  necessary  for 
the  calling  of  the  first  National  Con- 
stitutional Convention  since    1787,   the 
first  reaction  was  that  the  country  faced 
the  worst  constitutional  crisis  since  the 
Civil  War.  Voices  were  heard  suggesting 
that  the  proposed  convention  would  be  a 
constitutional  nightmare,  that  a  run- 
away convention  could  abolish  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  repeal  the  income  tax,  provide 
for  an  elected  Supreme  Court,  and  that 
other  horrible  consequences  were  in  store 
for  the  country  If  a  convention  were  held. 
It   was   even   suggested   that   Congress 
Ignore  its  constitutional   obligation  by 
refusing  to  call  a  convention  should  the 
two  additional  petitions  be  submitted. 

Second,  sober  thoughts  have  since 
recognized  these  extraordinary  reactions 
were  the  product  partly  of  surprise  and 
partly  of  opposition  to  the  substantive 
changes  sought  by  the  State  petitions. 
Nonetheless,  it  Is  generally  recognized 
that  virtually  no  precedent  exists  to 
guide  the  States  and  the  Congress  In  an- 


swering the  complex  and  sensitive  ques- 
tions involved  in  implementing  this  part 
of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

S.  2307  was  introduced  in  an  effort  to 
provide  answers  to  these  difficult  ques- 
tions. The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  and  hearings  were  held  in 
October  1967.  The  hearings  have  since 
been  published,  together  with  an  exten- 
sive appendix  containing  all  of  the  perti- 
nent precedent  and  commentary  avail- 
able on  the  subject. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  bill  was 
revised  in  a  number  of  respects  and  sub- 
mitted to  subcommittee  members  for 
approval.  Understandably,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  had  reser- 
vations about  particularly  controversial 
provisions  of  the  revised  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  problems  can  be  worked 
out  and  that  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  legislation 
in  the  first  part  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  major  changes  between  this 
bill  and  its  predecessor,  S.  2307,  are  aa 
follows : 

First.  S.  2307  provided  that  in  petition- 
ing Congress,  the  States  would  proceed 
In  accordance  with  whatever  procedures 
their  respective  legislatures  provided  for 
that  purpose.  Procedural  questions  that 
might  arise  would  be  determined  by  the 
legislatures  themselves. 

The  amended  bill  provides  that  the 
States  are  to  use  the  same  procedure  for 
adopting  petitions  as  they  use  for  the 
passage  of  statutes  of  general  applica- 
tion, but  without  the  necessity  of  signa- 
ture by  the  Governor.  Questions  arising 
as  to  the  procedure  would  be  finally  de- 
termined by  Congress. 

These  changes  were  made  because  of 
the  diversity  and  confusion  that  exists 
in  the  States  as  to  the  proper  procedure 
to  be  used  in  adopting  petitions  to  Con- 
gress. The  specification  of  a  procedure 
which  is  familiar,  easy  to  follow,  and 
fairly   uniform   among   the  States   will 
eliminate    the    possibility    of    problems 
arising  as  to  the  validity  of  petitions,  and 
provide  an  easy  rule  for  resolving  any 
problem  which  should  arise.  Congress,  to 
which  is  given  the  responsibility  for  re- 
ceiving the  petitions  and  Issuing  the  con- 
vention call,  is  the  proper  body  to  make 
the  preliminary  determination  that  the 
necessary  preconditions  have  been  met. 
Second.  The  amended  bill  provides  that 
the  receipt  of  a  petition  by  Congress  is 
to  be  annovmced  on  the  floor  of  both 
Houses,  and  that  copies  of  the  petition 
are  to  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  they  are  received  by  the  presid- 
ing officers.  This  is  to  insure  that  indi- 
vidual  Members    are    apprised    of    the 
Ijetltions  as  they  are  received. 

Third.  The  original  bill  provided  that 
petitions  are  to  remain  effective  for  6 
years.  At  the  hearings  some  witnesses 
contended  for  a  7-year  period,  others  for 
a  2-  or  even  1-year  period.  The  4-year 
period  is  a  compromise  between  these 
positions.  It  gives  sufficient  opportunity 
for  States  to  consider  whether  to  join  In 
a  petition  movement,  yet  Is  not  too  brief 
a  period  so  that  it  would  be  a  practical 
impossibility  ever  to  get  34  petitions. 

Fourth.  The  original  bill  provided  for 
delegates  to  the  convention  in  the  same 
number  as  each  State  has  Representa- 
tives in  the  House,  each  appointed  or 
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elected  as  tie  State  legislature  would 
provide.  Th«  amended  bill  provides  for 
election  of  delegates  from  each  congres- 
sional district,  with  two  additional  dele- 
gates elected  statewide.  This  change 
serves  to  make  the  convention  a  more 
accurate  reflection  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Similarly,  the  amended  bill  pro- 
vides for  individual  voting  by  each  dele- 
gate, rather  than  by  unit  vote  from  each 
State,  as  was  originally  provided  in  S. 
2307.  I 

Fifth.  In  response  to  testimony  at  the 
hearings,  thelblll  now  provides  that  Con- 
gress may  dl*ipprove  a  proposed  amend- 
ment only  oa  the  ground  that  substan- 
tial procedural  irregularities  occurred  at 
the  convention  or  that  the  amendment 
pertains  to  a  subject  different  from  that 
described  in !  the  resolution  calling  the 
convention.  The  amended  bill  still  pre- 
cludes the  Congress  from  disapproving  a 
proposed  amendment  on  the  groimd  that 
it  disagrees  Iwlth  the  substance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  c6py  of  the  bill  and  an  article 
wiitten  by  m*  for  the  March  1968  Michi- 
gtm-Law  Review  entitled  "Proposed  Leg- 
islation To  Implement  the  Convention 
Method  of  Amending  the  Constitution" 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
martK.  This  ^rticle  describes  in  full  de- 
tails the  pibvlsions  of  the  amended 
legislation.     ' 

The  VICE  iPRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  st)  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVI^.  Mr.  President,  from  all 
outward  slgnfc,  it  appears  that  the  State 
movement  tor  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion on  re^portionment  has  slowed 
considerably.]  Outward  appearances, 
however,  ma^  be  deceptive.  The  coming 
period  of  St^te  legislative  activity  may 
yet  produce  \  two  additional  petitions, 
thus  bringing  into  being  the  "consti- 
tutional crisis"  so  much  talked  of  18 
months  ago.  Even  If  this  is  not  consid- 
ered a  very  ]  real  likelihood,  then  cer- 
tainly recoll*:tion  of  the  consternation 
caused  by  the  original  32  petitions  should 
be  su£Qclent  reason  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide in  advaiice  for  possible  future  ef- 
forts to  use  the  convention  form  of  pro- 
posing amen(dments.  This  is  an  Ideal 
time  for  Conkress  to  act:  memories  are 
still  fresh,  and  yet  the  receding  likeli- 
hood of  a  coiiventlon  on  the  specific  Is- 
sue of  reapportionment  provides  an 
opportunity  to  fashion  legislation  free 
of  the  parti*anshlp  of  that  particular 
issue. 

Although  I  am  a  partisan  on  reappor- 
tionment, I  have  endeavored  to  draft 
this  bill  so  tifat  it  presents  even-handed 
and  fair  ans^ters  to  the  problems  Inher- 
ent in  calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  revised  bill  gives  adequate 
guidance  to  the  States  on  the  form  pe- 
titions should  take;  it  recognizes  the  role 
the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  in 
Implementing  article  V,  yet  properly 
limits  that  rcle  In  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  t^e  article.  The  bill  seeks  to 
make  the  convention  route  no  harder 
and  no  easlftr  than  the  more  familiar 
congressional  Joint  resolution  method  of 
proposing  amendments.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  iintentlon  of  the  1787  Con- 
vention, whleh  put  both  procedures  In 
the  Constitution  and  considered  both  of 


them  valid  means  for  effecting  changes 
in  the  basic  document. 

The  convention  method  of  proposing 
amendments  was  included  in  the  Consti- 
tution as  part  of  a  compromise  between 
those  who  sought  to  give  the  National 
Congress  the  initiative  in  changing  the 
Constitution  and  those  who  wished  the 
initiative  to  be  in  the  States.  In  the  com- 
promise that  became  article  V  both 
routes  are  equal  in  dignity.  While  It  is 
well  known  that  the  convention  method 
has  never  yet  been  employed  as  a  means 
of  proposing  amendments,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  it  has  not  been  important  in  the 
past  or  may  not  again  be  important  in 
the  future.  It  was  the  threat  of  a  State 
call  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
propose  an  amendment  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators  that  forced  the  Senate 
finally  to  agree  to  pass  the  necessary  res- 
olution which  it  had  refused  for  years. 
Only  after  some  31  States  had  adopted 
over  70  petitions  calling  for  a  convention 
to  propose  such  an  amendment  that  the 
Senate  became  convinced  it  had  better 
accede  to  popular  pressures. 

Our  historical  experience  with  the 
amendment  process  demonstrates  that 
neither  the  congressional-resolution 
method  nor  the  State-petition  method  is 
necessarily  the  province  of  one  particu- 
lar school  of  political  philosophy.  Both 
are  possible  ways  of  adjusting  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  needs  of  modem  circxmi- 
stance.  Implementing  legislation  of  the 
type  I  have  introduced  is  necessary  to 
make  viable  the  State-petition  alterna- 
tive. In  an  age  in  which  so  many  seem 
enamored  of  new  and  radical  ways  to 
accomplish  change,  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  provide  for  orderly  change 
through  a  constitutionally  prescribed 
method.  I  sincerely  hope  that  early  prog- 
ress can  be  made  on  the  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  623)  to  provide  procedures 
for  calling  constitutional  conventions  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  on  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Introduced  by  Mr.  Ehvin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  623 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Amendment  Act." 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAI.  CONVENTION 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  of  a  State,  In  mak- 
ing application  to  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
adopt  a  resolution  pursuant  to  this  Act  stat- 
ing. In  substance,  that  the  legislature  re- 
quests the  calling  of  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  one  or  more  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment or  amendments  to  be  proposed. 

APPLICATION    PBOCEDUBE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purjjose  of  adopting  or 
rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 


2,  the  State  legislature  shall  follow  the  rules 
of  procedure  that  govern  the  enactment  of  a 
statute  by  that  legislature,  but  without  the 
need  for  approval  of  the  legislature's  action 
by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

(b)  Questions  concerning  the  State  legis- 
lative procedure  and  the  validity  of  the 
adoption  of  a  State  resolution  cognizable  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  determinable  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Its  deci- 
sions thereon  shall  be  binding  on  all  others, 
including   State   and   Federal   courts. 

TRANSMITTAL    OP    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  of  a 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State,  or  If  there  be  no  such  officer, 
the  person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law 
with  such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  copies  of 
the  application,  one  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  one  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  title  of  the  resolution, 

(2)  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution,  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
State  legislature,  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution;  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as  is 
charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  func- 
tion, certifying  that  the  application  accu- 
rately sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  any  such  application,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  report  to  the  House  of  which 
he  is  presiding  officer.  Identifying  the  State 
making  application,  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  number  of  States  then  hav- 
ing made  application  on  such  subject.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  cause  copies 
of  such  application  to  be  sent  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House  of  the  legislature  of 
every  other  State  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate  find  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

EITECTIVE  PERIOD  OF  APPLICATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  unless  sooner  rescinded  by  the  State 
legislature,  shall  remain  efTectlve  for  four 
calendar  years  after  the  date  it  Is  received 
by  the  Congrees,  except  that  whenever  the 
Congress  determines  that  within  a  period 
of  four  calendar  years  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  several  States  have  each  submitted  a 
valid  application  calling  for  a  constitutional 
convention  on  the  same  subject  all  such 
applications  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
Congress  has  taken  action  on  a  concurrent 
resolution,  pursuant  to  section  8,  calling  for 
a  constitutional  convention. 

(b)  A  State  may  rescind  Its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  of  rescission  In  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  In  sections  3  and  4, 
except  that  no  such  rescission  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  any  valid  application  made  for 
a  constitutional  convention  upon  any  sub- 
ject after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  State  legislatures  have  valid  ap- 
plications pending  before  the  Congress  seek- 
ing amendments  on  the  same  subject. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  the  rescission 
of  a  State's  application  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  all 
others.  Including  State  and  Federal  courts. 

CALLING  or  A  CONSTmTTIONAL  CONVENTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  maintain  a 
record   of   all   applications   received   by  the 
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PMSident  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
H^ise  of  Representatives  from  States  for  the 
-filing  of  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
each  subject.  Whenever  the  Secretary  or  the 
Clerk  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  vaUd  ap- 
nllcatlons  made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of 
Uie  States  with  respect  to  the  same  sub- 
iect  are  in  efTect,  he  shall  so  report  in  wrlt- 
mg  to  the  officer  to  whom  those  applications 
were  transmitted,  and  such  officer  thereupon 
shall  announce  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  which  he  Is  an  officer  the  substance  of 
such  report.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
House  to  determine  whether  the  recitation 
contained  In  any  such  report  Is  correct.  If 
either  House  of  the  Congress  determines, 
upon  a  consideration  of  any  such  report  or 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
other  House  of  the  Congress,  that  there  are 
m  effect  valid  appUcatlons  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  constitutional  convention  upon  the 
same  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  agree  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  convening  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional convention  upon  that  subject. 
Each  such  concurrent  resolution  shall  (1) 
designate  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  of 
the  convention,  and  (2)  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  or  amendments  for  the 
consideration  of  which  the  convention  Is 
called.  A  copy  of  each  such  concurrent  res- 
olution agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
legislature   of   each   State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  sifter  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec  7.  (a)  a  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  it  Is  entitled  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress.  In  each 
State  two  delegates  shall  be  elected  at  large 
and  one  delegate  shall  be  elected  from  each 
congressional  district  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  State  law.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
m  a  State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State,  or. 
If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  charged 
by  State  law  to  perform  such  function  shall 
certify  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  the  name  of  each  delegate  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(c)  Delegatee  shall  In  all  cases,  except  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  the  peswie,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  the  convention 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other 
place. 

(d)  Each  delegate  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  each  day  of  service  and  shall  be 
compensated  for  traveling  and  related  ex- 
penses. Provision  shall  be  made  therefor  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  calling  the  con- 
vention. The  convention  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  convention. 

CONVENING   THE   CONVENTION 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  convene  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. He  shall  administer  the  oath  of 
office  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  and 
shall  preside  until  the  delegates  elect  a  pre- 
siding officer  who  shall  preside  thereafter. 
Before  taking  his  seat  each  delegate  shall 
subscribe  to  an  oath  by  which  he  shall  be 
committed  dtirlng  the  conduct  of  the  conven- 
tion to  refrain  from  proposing  or  casting  his 
vote  In  favor  of  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  any  subject  matter  which  is  not 
named  or  described  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  by  which  the  conven- 
tion was  called.  Upon  the  election  of  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  convention,  the  namee  of 


such  officers  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Pread- 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  the  SpeeJcer  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee  by  the  elected  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  convention.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  such  rules,  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act,  as  the  convention 
may  adopt. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  appropriate  moneys 
for  the  payment  of  aU  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Servlcee 
shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  each  execu- 
tive department  and  agency  shall  provide 
such  information,  as  the  convention  may 
require,  upon  written  request  made  by  the 
elected  presiding  officer  of  the  convention. 


PROCEDURES   OP   THE   CONVENTION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  before 
the  convention,  including  the  proposal  of 
amendments,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 
vote. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  Its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  Its 
proceedings  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  Its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  Is  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shaU  tran-smlt  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  Statee  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSAL    or   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  any  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  general  nature  different  from  that  stated 
In  the  concurrent  resolution  calling  the 
convention.  Questions  axlslng  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  determined  solely  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Its  deci- 
sions shall  be  binding  on  all  others,  Includ- 
ing State  and  Federal  courts. 

APPROVAL    BT    THE    CONGRESS    AND    TRANSMITTAL 
TO  THE  STATES  FOR  RATIFICATION 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  termination  of  Its  proceedings,  submit 
the  exact  text  of  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments agreed  upon  by  the  convention  to 
the  Congress. 

(b)    (1)    Whenever  a  constitutional  con- 
vention  called   vinder   this   Act   has   trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of     Representatives,     acting     Jointly,     shall 
transmit  such  amendment  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  upon  the  expira- 
tion of   the   first  period   of   ninety   days   of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  of  receipt  of  such  amendment 
unless   within   that  period   both   Houses   of 
the   Congress   have   agreed   to    (A)    a   con- 
current    resolution     directing     the     earlier 
transmission   of    such    amendment    to   the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  and  spec- 
ifying in   accordance  with  article  V  of  the 
Constitution    the    manner    in    which    such 
amendment  shall  be  ratified,  or  (B)   a  con- 
current resolution  stating  that  the  Congress 
disapproves    the    submission    of    such    pro- 
posed   amendment    to    the    States    because 
such  proposed  amendment  relates  to  or  in- 
cludes a  subject  matter  which  differs  from 
or   was   not   Included    among   the   subjects 
named  or  described  In  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  by  which  the  conven- 
tion was  called,  or  because  the  procedures 
followed   by   the   Convention   In   proposing 


the  amendment  were  not  In  substantial  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No 
measure  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  which 
expresses  disapproval  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment  for  any  other  reason,  or  without 
a  statement  of  any  reason,  shall  relieve  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  obliga- 
tion Imposed  upon  them  by  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  (A)  the  continuity  of  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  shall  be  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and  (B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain 
shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
period  of  ninety  days. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transmit  forthwith  to  each 
of  the  several  States  a  duly  certified  copy 
thereof,  a  copy  of  any  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
which  prescribes  the  time  within  which  and 
the  manner  In  which  such  amendment  shall 
be  raUfied,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act. 

RATIFICATION  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Any  amendment  proposed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  duly  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  In  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  specified. 

(b)  Acts  of  ratification  shall  be  by  con- 
vention or  by  State  legislative  action  as  the 
Congress  may  direct  or  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  proposed  amendments  trans- 
mitted to  the  States  pursuant  to  this  Act 
the  State  legUlatures  shall  adopt  their  own 
rules  of  procedure.  Any  State  action  raUfy- 
Ing  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution shall  be  valid  without  the  assent  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress,  any  pro- 
Dosed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall 
become  valid  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission thereof  to  the  States,  or  within  such 
other  period  of  time  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  such  proposed  amendment. 

(d)  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State. 
or  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who 
is  charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

RECISION    OF    RATIFICATIONS 

SEC  13.  (a)  Any  State  may  rescind  Its  rat- 
ification of  a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
same  processes  by  which  It  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  that  no  State  may 
rescind  when  there  are  existing  valid  rati- 
flcatlons  of  such  amendment  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

(b)  Anv  State  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  State  ratlflca- 
tlon  or  rejection  of  amendments  fopof^l 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  decisions  shall 
be  binding  on  all  others.  Including  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  CONSTTTtrnONAl. 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  14  The  Administrator  of  General 
services,  when  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amend- 
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of  the  Constitution  of  the 


ment  U  a  part 
United  States. 

XmCTTV^  DATK  or  AMXNDMKNTS 

Skc.  16.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of;  the  United  States  shall  be 
effective  from  the  date  specified  therein  or. 
If  no  date  is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  itate  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provlaed  for  In  article  V,  has  rati- 
fied the  same.      I 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Ervin  is 
as  follows:        ] 

[Reprinted  from  Michigan  Law  Review,  Mar. 
1968,  vol.  eej  No.  5;  copyright  by  the 
Michigan  Law]  Review  Association  1968] 

PBOPOSSO  LlGIsiATION  TO  IMPLEMXNT  THX 
CONVBNTION      ^lETHOD      OF     AMENDING     THK 

CoNSTTrtmoN  j 

(By  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr.* ) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Article  V  of  thje  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  '  provides]  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments may  be  (proposed  In  either  of  two 
ways — by  two-tairds  of  both  hoxises  of  the 
Congress  or  by  a  convention  called  by  the 
Congress  in  reeionse  to  the  applications  of 
two-thirds  of  tht  state  legislatures.  Although 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  evidently 
contemplated  tDat  the  two  methods  of  ini- 
tiating amendments  would  operate  as  paral- 
lel procedures,  rjeither  superior  to  the  other, 
this  has  not  bee^  the  case  historically.  Each 
of  the  twenty-fivfe  constitutional  amendments 
ratified  to  date  was  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  first  alternative.  As  a  result, 
although  the  mechanics  and  limitations  of 
congressional  potoer  under  the  first  alterna- 
tive are  generahly  understood,  very  little 
exists  m  the  way  of  precedent  or  learning 
relating  to  the  [unused  alternative  method 
In  article  V.  Thfe  became  distressingly  clear 
recently.  foUowli^g  the  disclosure  that  thirty- 
two  state  legislatures  had.  In  one  form  or 
another,  petitioned  the  Congress  to  call  a 
convention  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  per^ilttlng  states  to  apportion 
their  legislature^  on  the  basis  of  some  stand- 
ard other  than  i  the  Supreme  Court's  "one 
man-one  vote"  Requirements.  The  scant  In- 
formation and  (}onslderable  misinformation 
and  even  outrtghit  ignorance  displayed  on  the 
subject  of  constitutional  amendment,  both 
within  the  Congj-ess  and  outside  of  It — and 
particularly  the  dangerous  precedents  threat- 
ened by  acceptaace  of  some  of  the  constitu- 
tional misconceptions  put  forth — prompted 
me  to  introduce;  In  the  Senate  a  legislative 
proposal  deslgne<l  to  implement  the  conven- 
tion amendment  provision  in  article  V.  This 
article  will  dlscuis  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  maMor  questions  involved  In  its 
Tand  the  answers  to  those 
questions  suppll  sd  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bin.  Senate  Bill  I  To.  2307.' 


n 


ill 


On    March    26 
Supreme   Court 
Baker    v.    Carr* 
apportionment 
In  federal  courts 
of  earlier  declsloiis 
later,  on  June  15, 
the   controversla 
cislon,  the  Court 
tion   clause   of 
requires  that 
legislatures  be 
basis. 

The  two  declsibns 
troverpy.    In    thi  i 
with  the  Court's 
nonjustlfiable 
attempts  in  both 
by  legislation  or 


both 
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BACKGROUND 


1962.    the    United    States 
in    the    landmark    case    of 
held   that  state   legislative 
subject  to  Judicial  review 
thus  overruling  a  long  line 
to  the  contrary.  Two  years 
1964,  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims* 
"one   man-one   vote"  de- 
held  that  the  equal  protec- 
1he   fourteenth   amendment 
houses  of  bicameral  state 
abportloned  on  a  population 


evoked  a  storm  of  con- 
Congress,    dissatisfaction 
Intrusion  into  the  hitherto 
political   thicket   resulted   In 
tiouses  to  reverse  the  rulings 
constitutional  amendment. 


On  August  19,  1964,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Tuck  of  Virginia  which  would  have 
stripped  federal  district  courts  of  Jurisdiction 
over  state  apportionment  cases  and  denied 
the  Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdiction 
over  such  cases.  The  Senate  declined  to  In- 
voke that  extreme  remedy,  passing  Instead  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  that  the  state 
lelgslatures  should  be  given  time  to  reappor- 
tion before  the  federal  Judiciary  intervened 
further.  In  both  1965  and  1966,  however,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  voted  to  propose  the 
so-called  "Dirksen  amendment"  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  wpuld  permit  a  state  to 
apportion  one  house  of  its  bicameral  legis- 
lature on  some  standard  other  than  popu- 
lation. But  the  amendment  failed  both  times 
to  get  the  required  two-thirds  vote,  falling 
fifty-seven  to  thirty-nine  In  1965  and  fifty- 
five  to  thirty-eight  in  1966. 

A  more  extraordinary  effect  of  the  rulings 
In  Baker  v.  Carr  and  Reynolds  v.  Sims  was 
the  activity  generated  In  the  state  legisla- 
tures designed  to  reverse  the  Court's  rulings 
by  means  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  a  convention  convened  under 
the  second  clause  of  article  V.  In  Decem- 
ber 1962.  following  Baker  v.  Carr,  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  at  its  Sixteenth  Bi- 
ennial General  Assembly  of  the  States,  rec- 
ommended that  the  state  legislatures  petition 
the  Congress  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  profKJse  three  amendments,  including  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  essentially  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Tuck  bill,  that  Is.  the 
denial  to  federal  courts  of  original  and  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  over  state  legislative 
apportionment  cases.  In  response  to  this 
call,  twelve  state  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
Congress  during  1963  requesting  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  propose  such  an  amend- 
ment.'^ Although  this  was  the  largest  number 
of  petitions  on  the  same  subject  ever  received 
by  the  Congress  In  any  one  year,  the  total 
was  far  below  the  required  thirty-four,  and 
their  receipt  caused  no  excitement  in  the 
Congress  and  attracted  no  public  attention. 

In  December  1964,  following  the  decision 
in  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  the  Seventeenth  Bien- 
nial General  Assembly  of  the  States  recom- 
mended that  the  state  legislatures  petition 
the  Congress  to  convene  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  propose  an  amendment  along  the 
lines  of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  permitting 
the  states  to  apportion  one  house  of  a 
bicameral  legislature  on  some  standard  oth- 
er than  population.  The  response  to  this  call 
was  even  greater  than  In  1963.  Twenty-two 
states  submitted  constitutional  convention 
petitions  to  Congress  dvirlng  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress  (1965  and  1966)  and  four 
more  during  the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress  (1967) .  If  one  counted  the  petitions 
adopted  by  four  other  states,  questionable 
in  regard  to  their  proper  receipt  by  Con- 
gress,* this  brought  the  total  number  of  state 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  state  legislative 
apportionment  to  thirty-two. 

At  this  point,  March  1967,  the  situation 
attracted  the  first  attention  In  the  press.  A 
New  York  Times  story  on  March  18,  1967,' 
reported  that  only  two  more  petitions  were 
necessary  to  invoke  the  convention  amend- 
ment procedure.  The  immediate  reaction  was 
a  rash  of  newspaper  editorials  and  articles, 
almost  uniformly  critical  of  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  convention,  and  a  fiurry  of  speeches 
on  the  subject  In  the  Congress.  Whether  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  to  the  efforts  by  the 
states,  all  of  these  press  items  and  all  of  the 
congressional  speeches  had  one  common  de- 
nominator. They  all  bore  the  obvious  Im- 
print of  the  authors'  feelings  about  the 
merits  of  state  legislative  apportionment. 
Those  newspapers  that  had  editorially  sup- 
ported the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  now 
decried  the  states'  "back-door  assault  on  the 
Constitution." '  Those  newspapers  that  had 
criticized  one  man-one  vote  now  applauded 
the  effort  by  the  state  legislatures  to  over- 


rule the  new  principle  by  constitutional 
amendment.  Much  more  disturbing  to  me 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  seemed  to  be  Influenced  more  by 
their  views  on  the  reapportionment  issue 
than  by  concern  for  the  need  to  answer  objec- 
tlvely  some  of  the  perplexing  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  states'  action.  Those 
Senators  who  bad  been  critical  of  the  "on« 
man-one  vote"  decision  and  were  eager  to  un- 
do It  now  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
Congress  was  obligated  to  call  a  convention 
when  thirty-four  petitions  were  on  hand 
and  that  It  had  little  power  to  Judge  the 
validity  of  state  petitions.  Those  senators 
who  agreed  with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
were  now  contending  that  some  or  all  of  the 
petitions  were  Invalid  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  should  be  discounted,  and  that,  in  any 
case.  Congress  did  not  have  to  call  a  con- 
vention If  It  did  not  wish  to.  Most  distressing 
of  all  was  the  apparent  readiness  of  everyone 
to  concede  that  any  convention,  once  con- 
vened, would  be  unlimited  in  the  scope  of  its 
authority  and  empowered  to  run  rampant 
over  the  Constitution,  proposing  any  amend- 
ment or  amendments  that  happened  to  strike 
Its  fancy.  That  Interpretation,  supported 
neither  by  logic  nor  constitutional  history, 
served  the  convenience  of  both  sides  in  the 
apportionment  controversy.  Those  who  did 
not  want  to  call  a  convention  that  might 
propose  a  reapportionment  amendment 
pointed  out  that  an  open  convention  would 
surely  be  a  constitutional  nightmare.  Op- 
ponents of  one  man-one  vote  cited  the  hor- 
rors  of  an  open  convention  as  an  additional 
reason  for  proposal  of  a  reapportionment 
amendment  by  the  Congress. 

My  conviction  was  that  the  constitutional 
questions  Involved  were  far  more  Important 
than  the  reapportionment  Issue  that  had 
brought  them  to  light,  and  that  they  should 
receive  more  orderly  and  objective  consid- 
eration than  they  had  so  far  been  accorded. 
Certainly  it  would  be  grossly  unfortunate  If 
the  partisanship  over  state  legislative  ap- 
portionment— and  I  am  admittedly  a  par- 
tisan on  that  issue — should  be  allowed  to 
distort  an  attempt  at  clarification  of  the 
amendment  process,  which  In  the  long  run 
must  command  a  higher  obligation  and  duty 
than  any  single  issue  that  might  be  the 
subject  of  that  process.  Any  congressional 
action  on  this  subject  would  be  a  precedent 
for  the  future,  and  the  unseemly  squabble 
that  had  already  erupted  was  to  me  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  only  bad  precedents 
could  result  from  an  effort  to  settle  question* 
of  procedure  under  article  V  simultaneously 
with  the  presentation  of  a  substantive  Issue 
by  two-thirds  of  the  states.  Although  it  is 
not  easy  to  anticipate  all  of  the  problems 
that  may  develop  in  the  convention  amend- 
ment process,  nor  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems wisely  In  the  abstract,  I  nevertheless 
felt  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  con- 
sider and  enact  permanent  legislation  to 
implement  the  convention  amendment  pro- 
vision in  article  V. 

I  introduced  S.  2307  on  August  17,  1967. 
In  my  statement  accompanying  Introduc- 
tion. I  stressed  that  I  was  not  conmiltted  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  then  drafted. 
I  was  convinced  only  of  the  necessity  for 
action  on  the  subject,  action  that  might 
forestall  a  congressional  choice  between 
chaos  on  the  one  hand  and  refusal  to  abide 
the  commands  of  article  V  on  the  other. 
Open  hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  on 
October  30  and  31.  1967,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers.  The 
testimony  revealed  deficiencies  In  the  bill 
and  suggested  modifications  and  additions. 
As  a  result,  I  have  subsequently  amended 
the  bin  in  several  respects.  In  discussing 
specific  questions  raised  by  the  bill,  I  shall 
describe  the  relevant  provision  of  the  orig- 
inal draft  and  note  the  amendments  made 
since  the  hearings. 
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m.    QUESTIONS    RAISED    BY    THE    BILL 

Before  going  to  specific  Issues  and  matters 
of  detail.  It  seems  appropriate  to  discuss 
briefly  two  threshold  problems  posed  by  the 
bill:  whether  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
enact  such  legislation,  and.  If  it  does,  what 
policy  considerations  should  guide  It  In  ex- 
ercising such  power. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  legislate  about  the  process  of 
amendment  by  convention.  The  Congress  Is 
made  the  agency  for  calling  the  convention, 
and  it  Is  hard  to  see  why  the  Congress  should 
have  been  Involved  in  this  alternative  method 
of  proposal  at  all  unless  it  was  expected  to 
determine  such  questions  as  when  sufficient 
appropriate  applications  had  been  received 
and  to  provide  for  the  membership  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  convention  and  for  review  and 
ratification  of  Its  proposals.  Obviously  the 
fifty  state  legislatures  cannot  themselves 
legislate  on  this  subject.  The  constitutional 
convention  cannot  do  so  for  It  must  first  be 
brought  into  being.  All  that  Is  left,  there- 
fore. Is  the  Congress,  which.  In  respect  to 
this  and  other  Issues  not  specifically  set- 
tled by  the  Constitution,  has  the  residual 
power  to  legislate  on  matters  that  require 
uniform  settlement.  Add  to  this  the  weight 
of  such  decisions  as  Coleman  v.  Miller*  to 
the  effect  that  questions  arising  m  the 
amending  process  are  nonjusticiable  politi- 
cal questions  exclusively  in  the  congressional 
domain,  and  the  conclusion  seems  Inescap- 
able that  the  Congress  has  plenary  f>ower  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  amendment  by 
convention  and  to  settle  every  point  not  ac- 
tually settled  by  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself. 

With  respect  to  the  second  problem,  within 
what  general  policy  limitations  that  power 
should  be  exercised,  I  think  the  Congress 
should  be  extremely  careful  to  close  as  few 
doors  as  possible.  Any  legislation  on  this 
subject  will  be  what  might  be  called  "quasi- 
organic"  legislation;  In  England  it  would  be 
recognized  as  a  constitutional  statute.  When 
dealing  with  such  a  measure,  it  Is  wise  to 
bear  in  mind  Marshall's  well-worn  aphorism 
that  it  is  a  Constitution  we  are  expounding 
and  not  get  involved  in  "an  unwise  attempt 
to  provide,  by  Immutable  rules,  for  exigen- 
cies which.  If  foreseen  at  all.  must  [be]  seen 
dimly,  and  which  can  best  be  provided  for 
as  they  occur."  ">  This  approach  Is  reflected 
at  several  points  In  the  bill,  notably  In  its 
failure  to  try  to  anticipate  and  enumerate 
the  various  grounds  on  which  Congress 
might  Justifiably  rule  a  state  petition  in- 
valid, and  its  failure  to  prescribe  rigid  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  convention.  In  addition, 
I  think  the  Congress,  in  exercising  its  power 
under  article  V.  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Framers  meant  the  convention  method  of 
amendment  to  be  an  attainable  means  of 
constitutional  change.  This  legislation  can 
be  drawn  so  as  to  plEu:e  as  many  hurdles  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  effective  use  of  the 
process;  or  It  can  be  drawn  In  a  manner  that 
win  make  such  a  process  a  possible,  however 
Improbable,  method  of  amendment.  The  first 
alternative  would  be  a  fiagrant  disavowal  of 
the  clear  language  and  Intended  function  of 
article  V.  I  have  assumed  that  the  Congress 
will  wish  to  take  the  second  road,  and  the 
bUl  Is  drawn  with  that  principle  in  mind. 
A.  Open  or  limited  convention? 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  issue  raised 
by  the  bill  is  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  limit  the  scope  and  author- 
ity of  a  convention  convened  under  article  V 
In  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  states 
as  Bet  forth  In  their  appUcations.  This  was. 
as  I  have  noted,  one  of  the  issues  that  most 
troubled  me  when  I  first  heard  of  the  efforts 
by  the  states  to  call  a  convention. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  convention  convened  under  article 
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V  cannot  be  limited,  since  a  constitutional 
convention  Is  a  premier  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, exercising  all  the  power  that  the  people 
themselves  possess,  and  therefore  supreme  to 
all  other  governmental  branches  or  agencies. 
Certainly,  according  to  this  argument,  the 
states  may  not  themselves.  In  their  applica- 
tions, dictate  limitations  on  the  convention's 
deliberations.  They  may  not  require  the  Con- 
gress to  submit  to  the  convention  a  given 
text  of  an  amendment,  nor  even  a  single 
subject  or  Idea.  For  the  convention  must  be 
free  to  "propose"  amendments,  which  sug- 
gests the  freedom  to  canvass  matters  afresh 
and  to  weigh  all  posslbUltles  and  alternatives 
rather  than  ratify  a  single  text  or  Idea.  The 
states  may  In  their  applications  specify  the 
amendment  or  amendments  they  would  hope 
the  convention  would  propose.  But  once  the 
Congress  calls  the  convention,  those  speci- 
fications would  not  control  Its  deliberations. 
The  convention  could  not  be  restricted  to  the 
consideration  of  certain  topics  and  forbid- 
den to  consider  certain  other  topics,  nor 
could  it  be  forbidden  to  write  a  new  con- 
stitution if  It  should  choose  to  do  so. 

I  will  concede  that  such  an  Interpretation 
can  be  wrenched  from  article  V — but  only 
through  a  mechanical  and  literal  reading  of 
the  words  of  the  article,  totally  removed  from 
the  context  of  their  promulgation  and  his- 
tory. My  reading  of  the  debates  on   article 

V  at  the  Phnadelphia  Convention  and  the 
other  historical  materials  bearing  on  the 
intended  function  of  the  amendment 
process "  leads  me  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. As  I  understand  the  debates,  the  Found- 
ers were  concerned,  first,  that  they  not 
place  the  new  government  In  the  same  strait- 
Jacket  that  inhibited  the  Confederation,  un- 
able to  change  fundamental  law  without  the 
consent  of  every  state.  The  amendment  proc- 
ess, rather  a  novelty  for  the  time,  was  there- 
fore included  In  the  Constitution  Itself. 
Second,  the  final  form  of  article  V  was  dic- 
tated by  a  major  compromise  between  those 
delegates  who  would  utilize  the  state  legis- 
latures as  the  sole  means  of  Initiating  amend- 
ments and  those  who  would  lodge  that  power 
exclusively  In  the  national  legislature.  The 
forces  at  the  convention  that  sought  to  limit 
the  power  of  originating  amendments  to  the 
states  were  at  first  dominant.  The  original 
Virginia  Plan,  first  approved  by  the  conven- 
tion, excluded  the  national  legislatiire  from 
participation  In  the  amendment  process.  On 
reconsideration,  the  forces  that  would  limit 
the  power  of  origination  of  amendments  to 
the  national  legislature  became  prevalent. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  were  jjersua- 
slve:  the  Improprieties  or  excesses  of  power 
In  the  national  government  would  not  likely 
be  corrected  except  by  state  initiative,  while 
Improprieties  by  the  state  governments  or 
deficiencies  in  national  power  would  not 
likely  be  corrected  except  by  national  Ini- 
tiative. In  the  spirit  that  typified  the  1787 
Convention,  the  result  was  acceptance  of  a 
Madison  compromise  proposal  which  read,  as 
the  final  article  was  to  read,  In  terms  of  al- 
ternative methods. 

It  Is  clear  that  neither  of  the  two  methods 
of  amendment  was  expected  by  the  Framers 
to  be  superior  to  the  other  or  easier  of  ac- 
complishment. There  is  certainly  no  indica- 
tion that  the  national  legislature  was  in- 
tended to  promote  individual  amendments 
while  the  state  legislatures  were  to  be  con- 
cerned with  more  extensive  revisions.  On  the 
contrary,  there  Is  strong  ei^dence  that  what 
the  members  of  the  convention  were  con- 
cerned with  in  both  cases  was  the  power  to 
make  specific  amendments.  They  did  not  ap- 
pear to  anticipate  a  need  for  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  Constitution.  And  certainly  this 
was  understandable,  in  light  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  they  had  in  finding  the  compromises 
to  satisfy  the  divergent  Interests  needed  for 
ratification  of  their  efforts.  Provision  in  arti- 
cle V  for  two  exceptions  to  the  amendment 
power  "  underlines  the  notion  that  the  con- 


vention anticipated  specific  amendment  or 
amendments  rather  than  general  revision. 
For  it  is  doubtful  that  these  exceptions  could 
have  been  expected  to  control  a  later  general 
revision. 

This  construction  Is  supported  by  refer- 
ences to  the  amendment  process  In  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  In  Federalist  No.  43.  James 
Madison  explained  the  need  and  function  of 
article  V  as  follows: 

"That  useful  alterations  vriU  be  suggested 
by  experience,  could  not  but  be  foreseen.  It 
was  requisite  therefore  that  a  mode  for  in- 
troducing them  should  be  provided.  The 
mode  preferred  by  the  Convention  seems  to 
be  stamped  with  every  mark  of  propriety.  It 
guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facility 
which  would  render  the  Constitution  too 
mutable;  and  that  extreme  difficulty  which 
might  perpetuate  its  discox-ered  faults.  It 
moreover  equally  enables  the  general  and  the 
state  governments  to  originate  the  amend- 
ment of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by 
the  experience  on  one  side  or  on  the  other." 
Hamilton,  In  Federalist  No.  85,  was  even  more 
emphatic  In  pointing  out  the  possibility  of 
specific  as  well  as  general  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  initiative  of  the 
state  legislatures: 

"But  every  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
if  once  established,  would  be  a  single  prop- 
osition, and  might  be  brought  forward 
singly.  There  would  then  be  no  necessity  for 
management  or  compromise,  in  relation  to 
any  other  point,  no  giving  nor  taking.  The 
will  of  the  requisite  nimiber  would  at  once 
bring  the  matter  to  a  decisive  issue.  And  con- 
sequently whenever  nine  or  rather  ten  states, 
were  united  in  the  desire  of  a  particular 
amendment,  that  amendment  must  infallibly 
take  place." 

Apart  from  being  inconsistent  with  the 
language  and  history  of  article  V,  the  con- 
tention that  any  constitutional  convention 
must  be  a  wide  open  one  is  neither  a  prac- 
ticable nor  a  desirable  one.  If  the  subject 
matter  of  amendments  were  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  convention.  It  would  be  hard 
to  expect  the  states  to  call  for  a  convention 
In  the  absence  of  a  general  discontent  with 
the  existing  constitutional  system.  This  con- 
struction would  effectively  destroy  the  power 
of  the  states  to  originate  the  amendment  of 
errors  pointed  out  by  experience,  as  Madison 
expected  them  to  do.  Alternatively,  under 
that  construction,  applications  for  a  limited 
convention  deriving  in  some  states  from  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  school  desegregation 
cases,  in  others  because  of  the  school  prayer 
cases,  and  In  still  others  by  reason  of  ob- 
jection ot  the  Miranda  rule,  could  all  be  com- 
bined to  make  up  the  requisite  two-thirds  of 
the  states  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  article  V.  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  this 
Is  the  type  of  consensus  that  was  thought  to 
be  appropriate  to  calling  for  a  convention. 
For  if  such  disparate  demands  were  suffi- 
cient, all  the  applications  to  date — and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  them — should  be  added 
up  to  see  whether,  in  what  is  considered  an 
appropriate  span  of  time,  two-thirds  of  the 
states  have  made  demands  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  propose  amendments, 
no  matter  the  cause  for  applications  or  the 
specifications  contained  in  them.  Moreover, 
once  such  a  convention  were  convened.  It 
could  refxise  to  consider  any  of  the  problems 
or  subjects  specified  In  the  states'  applica- 
tions, and  instead  propose  amendments  on 
other  subjects  or  rewrite  the  Constitution  in 
a  manner  unacceptable  to  any  of  the  appli- 
cant states. 

My  construction  of  article  V,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Initiation  of  the  amendment 
procedure  by  the  state  legislatures,  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  literal  language  of  the 
article  as  well  a«  its  history,  and  is  more  de- 
sirable and  practicable  than  the  alternative 
construction.  As  I  see  It,  the  Intention  of 
article  V  was  to  place  the  power  of  initiation 
of  amendments  In  the  state  legislatures.  The 
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function  of  the  oobventlon  waa  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  eflectuatlng  this  Initiative. 
The  role  of  the  8t»t«8  In  filing  their  appli- 
cations would  be  tb  Identify  the  problem  or 
problems  that  thej  believed  to  call  for  reso- 
lution by  way  of  amendment.  The  role  of  the 
convention  that  would  be  called  by  reason  of 
such  action  by  the  states  would  then  be  to 
decide  whether  the  problem  called  for  cor- 
rection by  oonstltiitlonal  amendment  and,  If 
so,  to  frame  the  amendment  Itself  and  pro- 
pose It  for  raUflcatlon  as  provided  In  article 
V.  The  bill  carrl^  out  this  Intention  in 
keeping  not  only  with  the  letter  but  also 
with  the  spirit  of  article  V. 

The  bill  provides  that  state  petitions  to 
the  Congress  whlcti  request  the  calling  of  a 
convention  under  article  V  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  amendment  or  amendments 
to  be  proposed  bf  such  convention.  Upon 
receipt  of  valid  applications  from  two-thirds 
cr  more  of  the  states  requesting  a  conven- 
tion on  the  same  subject  or  subjects,  the 
Oongrees  Is  requlrad  to  call  a  convention  by 
concurrent  resolution,  specifying  in  the  reeo- 
lutlon  the  nature  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  for  ttie  consideration  of  which 
the  convention  Is  ^Ing  called.  The  conven- 
tion may  not  propose  amendments  on  other 
subjects  and.  If  if  does,  the  Congress  may 
refuse  to  submit  them  to  the  states  for 
raOficatlon. 

Undfer'  these  prbvlslons,  the  states  could 
not  re<Jufre  the  CoJigTess  to  submit  to  a  con- 
vention a  given  titt  of  an  amendment,  de- 
manding an  up  or  down  vote  on  It  alone.  But 
they  could  require!  the  Congress  to  submit  a 
single  subject  or  pfoblem,  demanding  action 
on  It  alone.  They  *ould  not,  however,  define 
the  subject  so  narrowly  as  to  deprive  the 
convention  of  all  I  deliberative  freedom.  To 
vise  the  reapportlopment  Issue  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  states  coulp  not  require  the  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  to  accept  or  reject  the 
exact  text  of  the  j  reapportionment  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  for  then  the  convention  would 
be  merely  a  ratifying  body.  But  they  could 
properly  petition  'or  a  convention  to  con- 
sider the  proprletj  of  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  deal  with  the  reappor- 
tionment problems  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  d  (fining  those  problems  In 
specific  terms.  Th  >  convention  would  then 
be  confined  to  that  subject,  but  It  would  be 
free  to  consider  tie  propriety  of  proposing 
any  amendment  and  the  form  the  amend- 
ment should  take- -that  of  the  Dlrksen  pro- 
posal, the  Tuck  pre  posal,  or  some  other  form. 
To  take  another  ei  ample,  those  states  which 
might  desire  a  convention  to  deal  with  the 
Escobedo-MiraTida  Issue  could  phrase  their 
petitions  generally  In  terms  of  the  problem 
of  federal  control  (  ver  the  criminal  processes 
of  the  states.  The  lonventlon  would  then  be 
confined  to  that  subject,  but  would  never- 
theless have  grea';  deliberative  freedom  to 
canvass  all  possible  solutions  and  propose 
whatever  amendment  or  amendments  It 
deemed  appropriate  to  resp)ond  to  the  prob- 
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tlon.  consonant  with  the  Intended  arrange- 
ment of  article  V  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing section  of  this  article.  The  founders  In- 
cluded the  convention  alternative  In  the 
amending  eat.lcle  to  enable  the  states  to 
initiate  constitutional  reform  in  the  event 
the  national  legislature  refused  to  do  so. 
To  concede  to  the  Congress  any  discretion  to 
consider  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  par- 
ticular convention  call  would  In  effect  destroy 
the  role  of  the  states. 

The  comments  of  both  Mswllson  and 
Hamilton,  subsequent  to  the  1787  Conven- 
tion, sustain  this  construction.  In  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  Madison  observed  that  the 
question  concerning  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention "win  not  belong  to  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature. If  two- thirds  of  the  states  apply  for 
one.  Congress  cannot  refuse  to  call  It:  If  not, 
the  other  mode  of  amendments  must  be 
pursued.""  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist  No. 
85,  stated: 

"By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan  the  con- 
gress will  be  obliged,  'on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
(which  at  present  amounts  to  nine)  to  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  the  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states, 
or  by  conventions  In  three-fourths  thereof." 
The  words  of  this  article  are  preemptory. 
The  congress  'shall  call  a  convention,'  Noth- 
ing In  this  particular  Is  left  to  the  discretion." 

It  has  been  argued  forcefully  that,  not- 
withstanding the  language  of  article  V,  the 
Congress  need  not  call  a  convention  If  it  does 
not  wish  to  do  so,  and  that,  in  any  event 
no  legislation  such  as  this  can  commit  a 
futtu-e  Congress  to  call  a  convention  against 
its  Judgment.  This  argument  Is  based  on 
the  premise  that  although  article  V  pro- 
vides that  Congress  "shall"  call  a  con- 
vention If  enough  states  apply,  this  word 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  "may"  for  all 
practical  purposes,  since  the  courts  are  not 
apt  to  try  to  enforce  the  obligation  If  Con- 
gress wishes  to  evade  it.  I  cannot  accept  such 
a  flagrant  disregard  of  clear  language  and 
purpose. 

Although  It  may  be  true  that  no  legis- 
lation by  one  Congress  can  bind  a  subse- 
quent Congress  to  vote  for  a  convention,  and 
that  the  courts  will  not  Intervene,  It  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  bill  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  a  strict  con- 
stitutional duty  to  call  a  convention  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  proper  applications  are 
received.  The  bill  does  this  by  providing  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  both  houses  to  agree 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  a  conven- 
tion whenever  it  shall  be  determined  that 
two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures  have 
properly  petitioned  for  a  convention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  or  amendments  on  the 
same  subject.  Concededly,  the  Congress  can- 
not be  forced  by  the  courts  or  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  vote  for  a  particular 
convention.  However,  every  member  has 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
and  I  cannot  believe  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  will  choose  to  Ignore  Its  clear  obli- 
gation. I  would  hope,  moreover,  that  this  bill 
win  facilitate  the  path  to  congressional 
action  by  underlining  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  to  act. 

C.  Sufficiency  of  State  applications 

Assuming  the  Congress  may  not  weigh 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  state  applica- 
tions requesting  the  calling  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  does  it  have  the  power 
to  Judge  the  validity  of  state  applications  and 
state  legislative  procedures  adopting  such 
applications?  Clearly  the  Congress  has  some 
such  power.  The  fact  alone  that  Congress  is 
made  the  agency  for  convening  the  conven- 
tion upon  the  receipt  of  the  requisite  number 
of  state  applications  suggests  that  it  must 
exercise  some  pwwer  to  Judge  the  validity  of 
those  applications.  The  Impotence  or  with- 
drawal of  the  courts  underlines  the  necessity 


for  lodging  some  such  power  In  the  Congress. 
The  relevant  question,  then,  concerns  the 
extent  of  that  power. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Congress  must 
have  broad  powers  to  Judge  the  validity  of 
state  applications  and  that  such  power  must 
Include  the  authority  to  look  beyond  the 
content  of  an  application,  and  Its  formal 
compliance  with  article  V,  to  the  legislative 
procedures  followed  In  adopting  the  applica- 
tion. The  counterargument  is  that  to  grant 
Congpress  the  power  to  reject  applications, 
particularly  if  that  power  is  not  carefully 
circumscribed,  would  be  to  supply  it  with  a 
means  of  avoiding  altogether  the  obligation 
to  call  a  convention.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  Congress  could  arbitrarily  reject  all  ap- 
plications on  subjects  It  did  not  consider 
appropriate  for  amendment,  leaving  us  in 
effect  with  only  one  amendment  process. 

In  drafting  the  bill  I  was  mainly  concerned 
with  limiting  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
frustrate  the  Initiative  of  the  states,  partic- 
ularly since  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  that  time  indicated  that  some  Senators 
were  inclined  to  seize  on  any  slight  ir- 
regularity in  a  petition  as  a  basis  for  not 
counting  It.  My  bill,  as  introduced,  therefore 
set  forth  only  requirements  as  to  the  content 
of  state  applications,  leaving  questions  of 
legislative  procedure  for  determination  solely 
by  the  Individual  states,  with  their  decisions 
made  binding  on  the  Congress  and  the  courts. 
However,  I  think  the  bearing  amply  demon- 
strated the  danger  of  disabling  the  Congress 
from  reviewing  the  procedural  validity  of 
state  petitions.  In  general,  state  legislatures 
ought  to  be  masters  of  their  own  procedures. 
But  this  is  a  federal  function  that  they 
would  be  performing,  and  the  Congress 
should  retain  some  power  uniformity  to  settle 
the  questions  of  Irregularity  that  might 
arise.  The  bill  has  therefore  been  amended 
to  remove  the  disability  of  the  Congress  to 
review  legislative  procedures.  Under  the 
amended  bill.  Congress  would  retain  broad 
powers  in  this  respect,  indeterminate  and 
unforeseeable  in  nature,  but  to  be  exercised, 
I  would  hope,  rarely  and  with  restraint. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  something  at  this 
p>olnt  on  a  question  that  Is  much  debated: 
whether  a  legislature  that  has  been  held  to 
be  malapportloned,  or  that  is  under  a  decree 
requiring  It  to  reapportion  and  perhaps  qual- 
ifying its  powers  in  some  measure  before 
reapfjortlonment,  can  validly  pass  a  reso- 
lution for  a  constitutional  convention.  I 
should  think  in  general  that  It  could,  unless 
an  outstanding  decree  forbids  It  to  do  so. 
either  specifically  or  by  mention  of  some 
analogous  forbidden  function.  To  open  to 
congressional  review  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  state  legislative  compK)sltlon  would 
be  to  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  constitutional 
doubts  about  the  validity  even  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  expressly  answer 
this  question.  This  Is  one  of  the  many  ques- 
tions of  Irregularity  on  which  the  Congress 
will  have  to  work  its  will  should  the  question 
be  squarely  presented  In  the  form  of  thirty- 
four  state  applications  including  some  i>assed 
by  malappKjrtioned  legislatures. 

One  further  Important  point  should  be 
mentioned.  Most  of  the  states  obviously  do 
not  now  understand  their  role  In  designating 
subjects  or  problems  for  resolution  by 
amendment,  and  many  of  them  do  not  even 
know  where  to  send  their  applications.  By 
setting  forth  the  formal  requirements  with 
respect  to  content  of  state  applications  and 
designating  the  congressional  officers  to 
whom  they  must  be  transmitted,  the  bill 
furnishes  guidance  to  the  state  on  these  ques- 
tions and  promises  to  avert  In  the  future 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the 
current  effort  to  convene  a  convention.  The 
bill  also  requires  that  all  applications  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  that  copies  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
legislature  of  each  of  the  other  states.  In  this 
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way,  the  element  of  congressional  surprise 
can  be  eliminated,  and  each  state  can  be 
given  prompt  and  full  opportunity  to  Join  In 
any  call  for  a  convention  In  which  It  concurs. 
D.  The  role  of  State  governors 
The  argument  has  been  made  that  a  state 
application  for  a  constitutional  convention 
must  be  approved  by  both  the  legislature 
and  the  governor  of  the  state  to  be  effective. 
This  argument  rests  on  the  claim  that  article 
V  intended  state  participation  in  the  process 
to  involve  the  whole  legislative  process  of  the 
state  as  defined  in  the  state  constitution.  1 
do  not  agree  with  that  argument.  We  do  not 
have  here  any  question  about  the  exercise  of 
the  lawmaking  process  by  a  state  legislature 
in  combination  with  whatever  executive  par- 
ticipation might  be  called  for  by  state  law. 
We  have  rather  a  question  of  heeding  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  a  state  in  expressing 
the  possible  need  for  a  change  in  the  funda- 
mental document.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  Pounders  properly  viewed  the  state  leg- 
islatures as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
people  on  such  a  matter,  since  the  executive 
veto,  a  carryover  from  the  requirement  of 
royal  assent,  was  not  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion of  popular  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
1787  Convention,  And,  to  resort  to  the  kind 
of  literalism  Invoked  by  others  as  appropriate 
for  construction  of  other  provisions  of  article 
V,  the  language  of  the  article  definitely  as- 
serts that  the  appropriate  applications  are 
to  come  from  "the  Legislatures." 

Closely  analogous  court  decisions  support 
this  Interpretation.  The  Supreme  Covu-t  In 
Hawke  v.  Smith,  No.  1  "  Interpreted  the  term 
"legislatures"  in  the  ratification  clause  of 
article  V  to  mean  the  representative  lawmak- 
ing bodies  of  the  states,  since  ratification  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  "is  not  an  act 
of  legislation  within  the  proper  sense  of  the 
words." '»  Certainly  the  term  "legislature" 
should  have  the  same  meaning  in  both  the 
application  clause  and  the  ratification  clause 
of  article  V.  Further  support  is  found  in  the 
decision  In  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia,'*  In 
which  the  Court  held  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  approved  for  proposal  to  the 
states  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  need 
not  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  or  veto. 

The  bill  therefore  provides  specifically  that 
a  state  application  need  not  be  approved  by 
the  state's  governor  in  order  to  be  effective. 
E.  May  a  State  rescind  its  application? 
The  question  of  whether  a  state  should  be 
allowed  to  rescind  an  application  previously 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  is  another  of  the 
political  questions  to  which  the  courts  have 
not  supplied  answers  and  presumably  can- 
not. The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  ques- 
tions concerning  the  rescission  of  prior  rati- 
fications or  rejections  of  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress  are  determinable 
solely  by  Congress.'"  Presumably,  then,  the 
question  of  rescission  of  an  application  for  a 
convention  Is  also  political  and  nonjustici- 
able. Although  the  Congress  has  previously 
taken  the  position  that  a  state  may  not  re- 
scind Its  prior  ratification  of  an  amendment, 
it  has  taken  no  position  concerning  reclsslon 
of  applications.  My  strong  conviction  is  that 
rescission  should  be  permitted.  Since  a  two- 
thlrdS  consensus  among  the  states  at  some 
point  in  time  Is  necessary  In  order  for  the 
Congress  to  call  a  convention,  the  Congress 
should  consider  whether  there  has  been  a 
change  of  mind  among  some  states  that  have 
earlier  applied.  Moreover,  an  application  is 
not  a  final  action,  since  It  serves  merely  to 
initiate  a  convention,  and  does  not  commit 
even  the  applicant  state  to  any  feubstantive 
amendment  that  might  eventually  be  pro- 
posed. 

The  bin  therefore  provides  that  a  state 
may  rescind  at  any  time  before  Its  appUca- 
tlon  is  Included  among  an  accumulation  of 
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applications  from  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
at  which  time  the  obligation  of  the  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  becomes  fixed.  Inci- 
dentally, the  bin  also  provides  that  a  state 
may  rescind  its  prior  ratification  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  convention  up 
untU  the  time  there  are  exUtlng  valid  raOfi- 
catlons  by  three-fourths  of  the  states,  and 
that  a  state  may  change  Its  mind  and  ratify 
a  proposed  amendment  that  It  previously  has 
rejected. 

F.  How  long  does  an  application  remain 
valid? 
Another  much  debated  point  concerning 
state  applications  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention Is  timing.  In  order  to  be  effective  to 
mandate  the  Congress  to  act,  within  how 
long  a  period  must  applications  be  received 
from  two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatmes? 
Article  V  Is  silent  on  this  question,  and 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  courts  has  sup- 
plied an  answer. 

The  Congress  and  the  courts  have  agreed 
that  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  states  for 
ratification    can    properly    remain   valid    for 
ratification   for  a  period   of  seven  years.   It 
has  been  felt  that  there  should  be  a  "reason- 
ably contemporaneous"  expression  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  that  an  amendment  Is 
acceptable  in  order  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
clude   that    a  concensus    in    favor    of    the 
amendment   exists   among   the   people,   and 
that  ratification  within  a  seven-year  period 
satisfies  this  requirement."  Presumably,  the 
same  principle  should  govern  the  application 
stage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  proc- 
ess.  If   so,    the   Congress   would   not   be   re- 
quired, nor  empowered,  to  call  a  convention 
unless  it  received  "relatively  contemporane- 
ous"  valid   applications  from   the  necessary 
number  of  states.  This  rule  seems  sensible. 
The  Constitution  contemplates  a  concurrent 
desire  for  a  convention  on  the  part  of  the 
legislatures  of  a  sufficient  number  of  states, 
and  such  a  concurrent  desire  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  or  to  refiect  In  each  state 
the  win  of  the  people,  if  too  long  a  period 
of  time  has  passed  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  first  application  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  last.  It  is  true  that  legis- 
latures  are    free   under   the   bill    to   change 
their  minds  and  rescind  their  applications; 
but  the  passage  of  a  repealer  is  a  different 
and  more  difficult  political  act  than  the  de- 
feat, starting  fresh,  of  an  application  calling 
for   a  constitutional   convention.   The  fact, 
therefore,    that    a    legislature    has    not    re- 
scinded an  application  calling  for  a  conven- 
tion is   an  insufficient  Indication   that  the 
state  in  question,  after  the  passage  of  a  long 
period  of  time,  stUl  favors  the  calling  of  a 
convention. 

What,  then.  Is  a  proper  period  during 
which  tendered  applications  are  sufficiently 
contemporaneous  to  be  counted  together? 
Some  Senators  and  scholars  have  suggested 
that  two  years,  the  lifetime  of  a  Congress, 
would  be  a  reasonable  period.  Others  have 
suggested  that  petitions  should  remain  valid 
for  a  generation.  My  feeUng  when  I  drafted 
the  bin  was  that  six  years  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable compromise.  However,  the  hearings 
revealed  a  general  disposition  among  the 
witnesses  to  agree  on  a  four-year  period.  Since 
this  would  be  long  enough  to  afford  ample 
opportunity  to  all  the  state  legislatures  to 
Join  In  the  call  for  a  convention — particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  requirement  in  the  bill 
that  all  other  states  be  given  immediate 
notice  of  any  appUcatlon  received  by  the 
Congress — I  have  concluded  that  a  four-year 
period  Is  preferable. 

The  bill  has  therefore  been  amended  to 
provide  that  an  application  shall  remain 
valid  for  four  years  after  reeclpt  by  the  Con- 
gress unless  sooner  rescinded.  The  bUl  also 
provides  that  rescission  must  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  same  legislative  pro- 
cedures  followed   m   adopting  the   apphca- 


tlon  In  question,  and  that  the  Congress  re- 
tains pov/er  to  judge  the  validity  of  those 
proceedings. 

G.  Calling  the  convention 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
number  of  state  appUcatlons  received,  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter.  Whenever  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  have  submitted  applica- 
tions on  the  same  subject  or  subjects,  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house  shall  be  noti- 
fied and  shall  announce  the  same  on  the 
floor.  Each  house  Is  left  free  to  adopt  its  own 
rules  for  determining  the  validity  of  the  ap- 
plications, presiunably  by  reference  to  a 
committee  followed  by  floor  action.  Once  a 
determination  has  been  made  that  there  are 
valid  applications  from  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  state  legislatures  on  the  same  subject 
or  subjects,  each  house  must  agree  to  a  con- 
current resolution  providing  lor  the  conven- 
inj  of  a  constitutional  convention  on  such 
subject  or  subjects.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  designate  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  of  the  convention,  set  forth  the 
nature  of  the  amendment  or  amendments 
the  convention  Is  empowered  to  consider  and 
propose,  and  provide  for  such  other  things 
as  the  provision  of  funds  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  convention  and  to  compen- 
sate the  delegates.  The  convention  would  be 
required  to  be  convened  not  later  than  one 
year  after  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  required  the  Con- 
gress to  designate  In  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion convening  a  convention  the  manner  in 
which  any  amendments  proposed  by  the  con- 
vention must  be  ratified  by  the  states  and 
the  period  within  which  they  must  be  rati- 
fied or  deemed  inoperative.  Testimony  at  the 
hearings  suggested  that  these  determina- 
tions might  properly  be  Infiuenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  proposed  and 
that  thev  should  therefore  not  be  required 
to  be  made  at  the  time  the  convention  Is 
called.  For  example,  certain  proposed 
amendments  might  call  for  ratification  by 
state  conventions  rather  than  state  legisla- 
tures, and  certain  circumstances  might  Indi- 
cate a  shorter  or  longer  period  than  usual 
during  which  ratification  should  take  place. 
The  Congress  should  be  able  to  make  those 
decisions  after  it  has  the  convention's  pro- 
posals. The  bni  therefore  has  been  amended 
to  so  provide. 

H.  Selection  and  apportionment  of  delegates 
The  bill  as  introduced  provided  that  each 
state  should  have  as  many  delegates  as  It  U 
entitled  to  representatives  in  Congress,  to 
be  elected  or  appointed  as  provided  by  state 
law.  However,  the  hearings  revealed  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  national  interest  is  too 
closely  affected  to  perml.  each  state  to  de- 
cide how  its  delegates  to  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention  shall  be  elected,  or  Indeed, 
appointed.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  has  been 
amended  to  require  that  delegates  be 
elected — not  appointed — and  that  they  be 
elected  by  the  same  constituency  that  elects 
the  states'  representatives  In  Congress.  Un- 
der the  amended  bill,  each  state  will  be  en- 
titled to  as  many  delegates  as  it  Is  entitled  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
Two  delegates  in  each  state  will  be  elected  at 
large  and  one  delegate  will  be  elected  from 
each  congressional  district  in  the  manner 
provided  by  state  law.  Vacancies  in  a  state's 
delegation  vrtU  be  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  governor. 

/.  Cont-entioTz  procedure  and  ioli77(7 
The  bin  provides  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  convene  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  administer  the  oath  of 
office  of  the  delegates  and  preside  untn  a 
presiding  officer  is  elected.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer will  then  preside  over  the  election  of 
other  officers  and  thereafter.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  will  be  in  accord- 
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aaoe  with  niles  adppt«d  by  the  convention. 
A  dally  record  of  all  convention  proceedings. 
Including  the  vot«e  of  delegates,  shall  be 
kept,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  UiUted  States  within  thirty 
days  after  the  convention  terminates.  The 
convention  must  terminate  Its  proceedings 
within  one  year  of  Its  opening  unless  the 
period  Is  extended  by  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution.  ' 

As  Introduced,  tl^e  bill  provided  that  each 
state  should  have  'One  vote  on  all  matters 
before  the  convention,  including  the  pro- 
poaal  of  amendments.  This  was  decided  upon 
in  deference  to  th^  method  followed  In  the 
1787  Ckjnventlon  rather  than  from  a  con- 
viction that  this  ^ould  be  the  necessarily 
proper  procedure  ln|  conventions  called  under 
article  V.  On  the  b^sls  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  heartngs,  I  have  decided  that 
unit  voting  would]  not  be  appropriate  for 
such  conventions.  The  reasons  for  unit  vot- 
ing In  the  1787  Convention  were  peculiar  to 
the  background  against  which  that  conven- 
tion worked  and  afle  not  valid  today.  More- 
over, the  states,  as  iinlts,  will  have  equal  say 
In  the  ratification  jprocess.  It  seems  appro- 
priate, therefore,  to  frecognlze  the  Interests  of 
majority  rule  In  tte  method  of  proposing 
amendments.  Hen^e,  the  bill  has  been 
amended  to  provld^  that  each  state  delegate 
shall  tiave  one  vdte  so  that  the  voting 
8trength~6f  each  state  will  be  In  proportion 
to  Its  p>opulatlon. 

Finally,  the  bill  p^vldea  that  amendments 
may  be  proposed  byl  the  convention  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  tqe  total  number  of  dele- 
gates to  the  contention.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  Impoeq  a  two-thirds  voting  re- 
quirement analogoi4s  to  the  requirements  for 
congressional  propc^l  of  amendments.  How- 
ever, article  V  doea(  not  call  for  this,  and  I 
think  that  such  a  requirement  would  place 
an  undue  and  unnecessary  obstacle  In  the 
way  of  effective  utilization  of  the  conven- 
tion amendment  pr^esa. 

J.  Ratiflcation  of\pToposed  amendments 
The  bill  provides  that  any  amendment 
proposed  by  the  co^iventlon  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Coiigress  within  the  thirty 
days  after  the  convention  terminates  Its 
proceedings.  The  Congress  must  then  trans- 
mit the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Services  for  submission 
to  the  states.  However,  the  Congress  may, 
by  concurrent  resoliutlon,  refuse  to  approve 
an  amendment  for  submission  to  the  states 
for  ratification,  on!  the  grounds  of  proce- 
dural Irregularities  In  the  convention  or  faU- 
ure  of  the  amendi^ent  to  conform  to  the 
limitations  on  sub  ect  matter  imposed  by 
the  Congress  In  the  concurrent  resolution 
calling  the  conventlan.  The  Intent  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  reriedylng  a  refusal  by  the 
convention  to  abldis  by  the  limitations  on 
Its  authority  to  amiind  the  Constitution.  Of 
course,  unlimited  pswer  In  the  Congress  to 
refuse  to  submit  pioposed  amendments  for 
ratification  would  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  second  alterrative  amending  process. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  is  explicitly  forbid- 
den to  refuse  to  suUmlt  a  proposed  amend- 
ment for  ratlficatloD  because  of  doubts  about 
the  merits  of  its  sulistantlve  provisions.  The 
power  is  reserved  fer  use  only  with  respect 
to  amendments  outs  Ide  the  scope  of  the  con- 
vention's authority  sr  In  the  case  of  serious 
procedural  irregularities. 

Ratiflcation  by  th  •  states  must  be  by  state 
legislative  action  or  convention,  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct,  an  1  within  the  time  period 
specified  by  the  Coi  igress.  The  Congress  re- 
tains the  power  to  r  (view  the  validity  of  rat- 
ification procedures  As  noted  earlier,  any 
state  may  rescind  its  prior  ratification  of 
an  amendment  by  the  same  processes  by 
which  it  ratified  It.  <  ixcept  that  no  state  may 
rescind  after  that  amendment  has  been  val- 
idly ratified  by  thr(  e-fourths  of  the  states. 
When  three-fourths  of  the  states  have  rati- 
fied a  proposed  am  endment,   the  Adminis- 


trator of  Oeneral  Services  shall  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation that  the  amendment  is  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  effective  from  the  date  of 
the  last  necessary  ratification. 

rV.    CONCLtTSION 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  current 
effort  to  require  the  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  propose  a  reapportionment 
amendment  has  failed  and  that  the  danger 
of  a  constitutional  crisis  has  passed.  The 
two  additional  applications  needed  to  bring 
the  total  to  thirty-four  have  not  been  re- 
ceived and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
some  applicant  states  will  rescind  their  ap- 
plications. Even  if  this  is  the  case,  however, 
the  need  for  legislation  to  implement  article 
V  remains.  There  may  well  be  other  attempts 
to  utilize  the  convention  amendment  process 
and,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  same 
unanswered  questions  will  return  to  plague 
us.  The  legislation  therefore  is  still  timely, 
and  the  Congress  may  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  sensitive  constitu- 
tional Issues  objectively,  uninfluenced  by 
competing  views  on  state  apportloimient  or 
any  other  substantive  issue. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  convention 
method  of  amendment  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
law,  out  of  step  with  modem  notions  of  ma- 
jority rule  and  the  relationship  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  If  so, 
that  part  of  article  V  should  be  stricken  from 
the  Constitution  by  the  appropriate  amend- 
ment process.  It  should  not,  however,  be  un- 
dermined by  erecting  every  p>oseible  barrier 
in  the  way  of  its  effective  use.  Such  a  course 
would  be  a  disavowal  of  the  clear  language 
and  history  of  article  V.  The  Constitution 
made  the  amendment  process  dlfQcult,  and 
properly  so.  It  certainly  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  original  Convention  to  make  it 
impossible.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  Pounders  Intended  that  amendments 
originating  in  the  states  should  have  so 
much  harder  a  time  of  it  than  those  pro- 
posed by  Congress.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
that  issue  was  fought  out  in  1787  Convention 
and  resolved  in  favor  of  two  originating 
sources,  both  difficult  of  achievement,  but 
neither  impossible  and  neither  more  difficult 
than  the  other.  My  bill  seeks  to  preserve  the 
symmetry  of  article  V  by  Implementing  the 
convention  alternative  so  as  to  make  it  a 
practicable  but  not  easy  method  of  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Appendix 
S.  2307 
A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for  calling  con- 
stitutional     conventions      for      proposing 
amendments   to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  on  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Constltu-  , 
tlon  Convention  Amendment  Act". 

APPLICATION    FOR    CONSTITDTIONAI, 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  of  a  State,  in  making 
application  to  the  Congress  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  under  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  shall  adopt  a 
resolution  pursuant  to  this  Act  stating,  in 
substance,  that  the  legislature  requests  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  one  or  more  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed. 

APPLICATION    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  adopting  or 
rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section  2, 
the  State  legislature  shall  follow  the  rules 
of  procedure  that  govern  the  enactment  of 
a  statute  by  that  legislature,  but  without  the 


need  for  approval  of  the  legislature's  action 
by  the  Oovernor  of  the  State. 

(b)  Questions  concerning  the  State  legis- 
lative procedure  and  the  validity  of  the 
adoption  of  a  State  resolution  cognizable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  determinable  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Its  deci- 
sions thereon  shall  be  binding  on  all  others, 
including  State  and  Federal  courts. 

TRANSMITTAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  of  a 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State,  or  if  there  be  no  such  officer, 
the  person  who  is  charged  by  the  State  law 
with  such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  copies  of 
the  application,  one  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  one  to  the  Sf>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  title  of  the  resolution, 

(2)  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution,  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
State  legislature,  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution;  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as  Is 
charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  function, 
certifying  that  the  application  accurately  sets 
forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  any  such  application,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  rejwrt  to  the  House  of  whlcli 
he  Is  presiding  officer,  identifying  the  State 
making  application,  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  number  of  States  then  hav- 
ing made  application  on  such  subject.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  cause  copies 
of  such  application  to  be  sent  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  House  of  the  legislature 
of  every  other  State  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the   Congress   of   the   United    States. 

EFTECTIVE     PERIOD     OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  5.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
unless  sooner  rescinded  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, shall  remain  effective  for  four  calendar 
years  after  the  date  it  is  received  by  the 
Congress,  except  that  whenever  the  Congress 
determines  that  within  a  period  of  four  cal- 
endar years  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  several 
States  have  each  submitted  a  valid  applica- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  convention 
on  the  same  subject  all  such  applications 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Congress  has 
taken  action  on  a  concurrent  resolution,  pur- 
suant to  section  8,  calling  for  a  constitutional 
convention. 

(b)  A  State  may  rescind  Its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  of  rescission  in  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  in  sections  3  and  4, 
except  that  no  such  rescission  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  any  valid  application  made  for 
a  constitutional  convention  upon  any  sub- 
ject after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  State  legislatures  have  valid  ap- 
plications pending  before  the  Congress  seek- 
ing amendments  on  the  same  subject. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  the  rescission  of 
a  State's  application  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee 
and  its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  all 
others,  including  State  and  Federal  courts. 

CALLING    OF    A    CONSTITXTTIONAL    CONVENTION 

Sec.  6(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  all  applications  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  States  for  the  calling 
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of  a  constitutional  convention  upon  each 
subject.  Whenever  the  Secretary  or  the  Clerk 
has  reason  to  believe  that  valid  applications 
made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  are  in  effect, 
he  shaU  so  report  in  writing  to  the  officer  to 
whom  thoee  applications  were  transmitted, 
and  such  officer  thereupon  shall  announce 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  which  he  is 
an  officer  the  substance  of  such  report.  Pur- 
suant to  such  rules  aa  such  House  may  adopt. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  House  to  de- 
termine whether  the  recitation  contained  In 
any  such  report  is  correct.  If  either  Houae  of 
the  Congrees  determines,  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  any  such  repwrt  or  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of 
the  Congress,  that  there  are  in  effect  valid 
applications  made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  States  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention  upon  the  same  subject.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  that  House  to  agree  to  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  the  convening 
of  a  Federal  constitutional  convention  upon 
that  subject.  Each  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  (1)  designate  the  place  and  time 
of  meeting  of  the  convention;  (2)  set  forth 
the  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments for  the  consideration  of  which  the 
convention  is  called;  and  (3)  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  moneys  for  the  payment  of 
all  expenses  of  the  convention,  including  the 
compensation  of  delegates  and  employees.  A 
copy  of  each  such  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  lx)th  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  House  of  the  Legislature 
of  each  State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec  7(a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  It  Is  entitled  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  In  each 
State  two  delegates  shall  be  elected  at  large 
and  one  delegate  shall  be  elected  from  each 
Congressional  district  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  State  law.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In 
a  State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State,  or. 
If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  charged 
by  State  law  to  perform  such  function  shall 
certify  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  the  name  of  each  delegate  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(c)  Delegates  shall  In  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and  In 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  the  convention 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

(d)  Each  delegate  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  each  day  of  service  and  shall  be 
compensated  for  traveling  and  related  ex- 
penses. Provision  shall  be  made  therefore  In 
the  concurrent  resolution  calling  the  conven- 
tion. The  convention  shall  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  employees  of  the  convention. 

CONVENING    THE    CONVENTION 

Sec.  8(a)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  convene  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. He  shall  administer  the  oath  of 
office  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  and 
sSaall  preside  until  the  delegates  elect  a  pre- 
siding officer  who  shall  preside  thereafter. 
Before  taking  his  seat  each  delegate  shall 
subscribe  an  oath  not  to  attempt  to  change 
or  alter  any  section,  clause  or  article  of  the 
Constitution  or  propose  additions  thereto  ex- 
cept In  conformity  with  the  concurrent 
resolution  calling  the  convention.  Upon  the 
election  of  permanent  officers  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  names  of  such  officers  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 


the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  elected  presiding  officer  of  the  conven- 
tion. Further  proceedings  of  the  convention 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  such 
rules,  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  the 
convention  may  adopt. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  appropriate  moneys 
for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  provide  such  facilities, 
and  each  executive  department  and  agency 
shall  provide  such  information,  as  the  con- 
vention may  require,  upon  written  request 
made  by  the  elected  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention. 

PROCEDURES    OF   THE    CONVENTION 

Sec  9(a)  In  voting  on  any  question  before 
the  convention.  Including  the  proposal  of 
amendments,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 
vote. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  daily 
verbatim  record  of  Its  proceedings  and  pub- 
lish the  same.  The  votes  of  the  delegates  on 
any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  Its 
proceedings  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  Is  extended 
by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSALS  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  10(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  any  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  general  nature  different  from  that  stated 
In  the  concurrent  resolution  calling  the  con- 
vention. Questions  arising  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  determined  solely  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  its  decisions 
shall  be  binding  on  all  others,  Including 
state  and  Federal  courts. 

APPROVAL    BT    THE    CONGRESS    AND    TRANSMITTAL 
TO    THE    STATES    FOR    RATIFICATION 

Sec  11(a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
vention shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
termination  of  its  proceedings,  submit  the 
exact  text  of  any  amendment  or  amendments 
agreed  upon  by  the  convention  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  and  transmittal  to  the 
several  States  for  their  ratification. 

(b)  The  Congress,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  period  of  three  months  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  receipt  of  any  pro- 
posed amendment,  shall,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, transmit  such  profKJsed  amendment 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  prescribing  the 
time  within  which  such  amendment  shall  be 
ratified  or  deemed  inoperative  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  amendment  shall  be  rati- 
fied in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution: Provided,  That,  within  such  peri- 
od, the  Congress  may,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, disapprove  the  submission  of  the  pro- 
poeed  amendment  to  the  States  for  ratiflca- 
tion on  the  ground  that  Its  general  nature 
Is  different  from  that  stated  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  the  convention  or 
that  the  proposal  of  the  amendment  by  the 
convention  was  not  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  that 
the  Congress  shall  not  disapprove  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposed  amendment  for  rati- 
flcation by  the  States  because  of  Its  substan- 
tive provisions. 

(c)  Tf,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  period 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  subsection,  the 
Congress  has  not  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution transmitting  or  disapproving  the 
transmittal  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 


States  for  ratification,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, acting  Jointly,  shall  transmit 
such  proposed  amendment  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  for  submission  to 
the  States.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  transmit  exact  copies  of  the 
same,  together  with  his  certification  thereof, 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

RATIFICATION      OF     PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS 

Sec  12(a)  Any  amendment  proposed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  valid  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  when  duly  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  in  the  manner  and  within  the 
4time  specified. 

(b)  Acts  of  ratification  shall  be  by  conven- 
tion or  by  State  legislative  action  as  the 
Congress  may  direct  or  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  proposed  amendments  trans- 
mitted to  the  States  pursuant  to  this  Act 
the  State  legislatures  shall  adopt  their  own 
rules  of  procedure.  Any  State  action  rati- 
fying a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  valid  without  the  assent 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

(c)  Any  proposed  amendment  transmitted 
to  the  Statee  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  11(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  of  the  date 
of  transmittal  or  be  deemed  Inopyerative. 

(d)  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State,  or 
If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who 
is  charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Servlcee. 

RESCISSION    OF    RATIFICATION 

Sec.  13(a)  Any  State  may  rescind  Its  rati- 
fication of  a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
same  processes  by  which  It  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  that  no  State 
may  rescind  when  there  are  existing  valid 
ratifications  of  such  amendment  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  Statee. 

(b)  Any  State  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previoxisly  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  State  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  amendments  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  Its  decisions  shall  be 
binding  on  all  others,  including  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

PROCLAMATION    0»   CONSTtrUTIONAI. 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC  14.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, when  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statee.  shall  Issue 
a  proclamation  that  the  amendment  Is  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    OF    AMENDMENTS 

SEC  15.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
effective  from  the  date  specified  therein  or. 
If  no  date  Is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
Statee,  as  provided  for  in  article  V.  has  rati- 
fied the  same. 

rOOTNOTES 

•United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina.—Ed. 

'  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention 
for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths 
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of  the  several  ^tes.  or  by  ConTentlona  in 
three  fourths  thjtreof ,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratlflcntlon  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  Provided  that  no  Amendment 
which  may  be  tiade  prior  to  the  Year  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  In 
any  Manner  ajlect  the  first  and  foiirth 
Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first 
Article:  and  that  no  State,  without  Its  Con- 
sent, shall  be  d  ^prlved  of  Its  equal  Suffrage 
In  the  Senate. 

•The  text  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  set 
forth  as  an  api«ndlx  to  this  Article.  As  of 
this  writing,  th^  amended  bill  has  not  been 
approved  by  the*  Committee  on  the  Judlcltu-y. 
The  reported  lilU  may  Include  additional 
amendments. 

»369  U.S.  186  (1963). 

«377  U.S.  533  (1964). 

•Copies  of  the  applications  referred  to 
herein  are  on  file  In  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  th^  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a^id  House  of  Representatives. 

•  New  Hampiilre,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Georgia  have  aqopted  applications,  but  cop- 
ies are  not  on  S|e  with  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Comnilttees. 

'The  New  Ybrk  nmes.  March  18,  1967 
(city   ed.),   at   1.  col.   6. 

•  Editorial.  Th|!  Washington  Post,  March  21, 
1967.  jkt  A-10,  cfcl.  1. 

•307  U.S.  433  n939). 

'"Mcculloch  Jv.  Maryland,  17  U.S.  (4 
Wheat.)  316.  40T416  (1819). 

"  E.g.,  LeGisLkTivx  Retirince  Serv..  Li- 
brary or  CONGRRSS,  The  CONSTrrmoN  of 
THE  United  Stiitxs  of  America:  Analysis 
AND  iNTERPRETAirlON.  S.  Doc.  No.  39,  88th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  1135-36  (1964);  The  Federal- 
ist Nos.  43  &  8^  (J.  Cooke  ed.  1961):  L.  Or- 
riELO,  Amendin^  the  Federal  CoNSTmrnoN 
(1942);  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention OF  1781  (M.  Parrand  ed.  1937).  The 
relevant  excerjits  from  these  and  other 
sources  are  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Hearings  on  thg^  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Before  ]he  Stibeomm.  on  Separation 
of  Powers  of  tht  Senate  Coram .  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, United  Slates  Senate,  Oct.  30  and  31, 
1967. 

"  See  the  texi ,  of  art.  V  quoted  In  note  1 
supra. 

»*  US.  Bttreau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Doctt- 
MENTARY  History  of  the  Constitution  of 
THE  United  States  of  America  V,  141,  143, 
quoting  Madlsoa's  letter  to  Mr.  Eve.  dated 
Jan.  2.  1789. 

"  253  U.S.  221 

"  Id.  at  229. 

'•3U.S.  (3Da<l.)  378  (1798). 

"  Coleman  v. 
(1939) 

«  Dillon  V.  Oldss,  266  U.S.  368  ( 1921) 


(1920). 
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S.  624— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVTJDE  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  POTOMAC  NA- 
TIONAL RIVER  IN  THE  STATES  OF 
MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,  AND  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  [and  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  JACKSPN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Mr.  Tydincs.  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  Potomac  National  River 
in  the  States  (if  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

This  bill  wa(s  originally  introduced  In 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
as  S.  3157,  bul  received  no  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  world  hi  ive  grown  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mail  or  rivers.  The  early  per- 
manent settlements  on  our  own  conti- 
nent were  slljuated  near  the  estuaries 
of  our  rivers  find  the  earliest  efforts  of 


our  forebears  to  explore  and  inhabit  a 
vast  wilderness  were  made  fruitful  by 
the  river  systems  extending  inland. 

Today  we  are  not  so  completely  con- 
strained by  the  river  valleys.  Technology 
has  provided  new  means  of  transporta- 
tion. But  the  great  rivers  remain  essen- 
tial to  our  way  of  life  and  they  sustain 
many  of  our  largest  cities.  A  vast  amount 
of  commerce  is  still  carried  on  our  water- 
ways. We  are  dependent  upon  the  water 
supplied  by  our  streams,  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  provides  an  important  part 
of  the  Nation's  energy.  All  of  these  uses 
have  been  of  major  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years  and  remain  of  vital 
importance  today. 

Recently,  however,  a  new  value  has 
been  recognized  in  the  Nation's  rivers. 
They  have  been  used  by  the  public  for 
recreational  purposes,  of  course,  for 
decades.  The  desirability  of  a  river  and  its 
banks  for  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  and 
simply  for  the  esthetic  value  which  water 
can  add  to  the  national  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape have  long  been  reflected  in  prop- 
erty values. 

But  the  rivers  have  been  exploited. 
Their  banks  have  been  crowded  by  in- 
dustrial development  and  unsightly 
trash,  and  thtlr  waters  have  been  pol- 
luted with  chemicals  that  destroy  plants 
and  wildlife.  Today,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  metropolitan  areas,  the  great  rivers 
are  almost  totally  inaccessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. Their  banks  are  occupied  with  indus- 
trial development  and  dumps.  Where  a 
few  miles  of  the  banks  are  yet  unspoiled, 
they  are  frequently  in  high-value  resi- 
dential areas  closed  to  public  use.  Even 
a  boater  on  the  river  itself  cannot  escape 
the  trash,  the  smell,  and  the  blighted 
view. 

With  the  establishment  last  year  of  a 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
however,  the  Congress  acted  to  rectify 
this  long  neglect  and  to  strike  a  balance 
in  this  country  between  the  harnessing 
of  rivers  for  our  material  wants  and  the 
preservation  of  values  which  can  serve 
spiritual  and  recreational  needs.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  rivers  of  special  importance 
have  been  proposed  or,  like  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways  In  Missouri, 
established  as  part  of  the  national  park 
system.  The  Allagash  in  Maine  was  estab- 
lished as  a  State  wilderness  waterway; 
indeed,  many  States  are  now  moving  for- 
ward with  their  own  scenic  rivers  studies 
and  protection  progam. 

Of  all  the  streams  in  America  that 
are  of  national  significance,  the  one  most 
truly  deserving  of  the  title,  "The  Na- 
tion's River."  is  our  Potomac,  flowing 
past  the  National  Capital.  Much  of  the 
spectrum  of  American  tradition  and  his- 
tory, past  and  current,  is  associated  with 
its  valley.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
major  rivers  in  the  East  and  more  than 
90  percent  of  its  banks  are  still  forested 
or  fsu-med.  The  variety  of  the  river's  en- 
vironment and  Its  location  near  the  ma- 
jor eastern  magalopolis  give  it  enormous 
potential  for  outdoor  recreation  in  an 
urbanizing  region  where  recreational  op- 
portunities are  sorely  needed.  The  anal- 
ogy has  been  aptly  drawn  that  the  Poto- 
mac can  be  the  Rock  Creek  P&rk  of  the 
magalopolis  that  will  soon  spread  across 
this  part  of  the  Nation.  The  river  is  now 
within  easy  reach  of  more  than  8  million 


Americans,  and  that  number  Is  expected 
to  exceed  13  million  within  the  next  40 
years.  Many  of  these  citizens  are  or  will 
be  city  dwellers  whose  recreational  op- 
portunities are  all  too  limited,  and  for 
whom  access  to  the  outdoors  Is  difficult. 
It  is  significant  to  note,  therefore,  that 
much  of  the  proposed  national  river  area 
is  joined  to  urban  centers  by  existing 
railways,  a,s  well  as  reached  by  major 
highways,  and  could  be  made  readily  ac- 
cessible through  mass  transit  facilities. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  recently  completed  "Potomac 
River  Basin  Study."  closely  coordinated 
with  the  Potomac  Basin  States,  is  to 
establish  a  Potomac  National  River. 
This  would  sheath  the  main  stem  of  the 
Potomac  in  recreational  green  open 
space  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  a  distance  of  195  miles. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior's  official 
report  on  the  Potomac  has  pointed  out 
that^ 

It  has  unique  majesty  and  beauty  and 
both  historic  and  symbolic  associations  that 
warrant  a  special  degree  of  protection  for  it, 
and  warrant  also  the  assurance  of  the  kind 
of  public  appreciation  and  enjoyment  the 
park  sheath  would  permit. 

Such  protection  for  the  Potomac  is 
urgent,  for  there  is  imminent  danger  that 
unplanned  development  could  result  in 
fragmentation  of  the  remaining  pastoral 
environment  and  loss  of  the  opportunity 
for  public  recreation  to  incompatible 
private  residential  find  industrial  uses. 
Yet  the  concept  of  a  national  river  is 
not  a  "nature  and  history  only"  approach 
to  environmental  conservation  that 
would  throttle  or  limit  healthy  industrial 
and  residential  growth  in  the  valley.  It 
Is,  rather,  a  call  for  wise  Potomac  plan- 
ning that  would  keep  the  lifeline  of  the 
Potomac  riverscape  a  permanent  central 
asset  on  which  surrounding  communities 
can  depend  to  keep  the  valley  a  good  and 
pleasant  place  to  work  and  live.  Already 
the  attractions  of  the  river — even  a  river 
view — are  so  sought  after  that  Washing- 
ton apartments  affording  a  view  of  the 
waterfront  cost  thousands  of  dollars 
more  than  equfilly  comfortable  quarters 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  building. 
Already,  the  Federal  Government  has 
gone  to  great  effort  and  expense  through 
easements  to  preserve  the  Potomac  river- 
scape  as  a  permanent  public  asset  for  the 
Washington  area.  Without  planning  and 
protection  that  anticipate  area  growth 
and  recreational  demands,  the  entire 
riverscape  will  be  consumed  and  scarred 
as,  in  fact,  is  already  happening. 

The  Potomac,  though  it  be  of  national 
signiflcance,  is  not  suggested  as  a  uni- 
lateral Federal  undertaking,  but  rather 
a  cooperative  venture,  with  the  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities  along  the 
river  taking  as  large  a  role  as  possible  in 
the  acquisition  and  administration  of 
riverside  lands  for  conservation  and 
recreational  purposes.  The  national  river 
proposal  is  thoroughly  compatible  both 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin  compact  proposal 
soon  to  be  considered  by  State  legisla- 
tures in  the  basin  and  then  by  the  Cop- 
gress.  That  proposed  compact  recognizes 
the  interdependence  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  and  the  need  to  coordl- 
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n»te  and  regulate  the  use  of  both  for 
a  wholesome  total  environment.  Com- 
pact deliberations  will  take  a  long  time, 
and  time  is  running  out  for  insuring  the 
Potomac  scenery,  recreation,  and  orderly 
development. 

We  must  act  now  if  the  integrity  and 
usefulness  of  these  resources  are  to  be 
freed  from  jeopardy. 

Moreover,  it  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
safeguarding  other  important  river  re- 
sources throughout  the  Nation. 

Heretofore,  conservation  efforts  along 
the  Potomac  have  been  limited  and  piece- 
meal, although  historically,  they  began 
long  ago.  The  first  meeting  to  discuss 
and  plan  for  the  Potomac  was  convened 
at  Mount  Vernon  by  George  Washington. 
In  the  original  Capital  City  design  by 
Pierre  L'Enfant,  he  recognized  the  need 
for  the  preservation  of  scenic  beauty, 
and  other  open  spaces  as  a  prerequisite 
rather  than  an  afterthought  of  good  en- 
vironnientEil  planning. 

The  recently  completed  Potomac  study 
and  its  recommended  establishment  as 
a  national  river  have  greatly  broadened 
the  concepts  for  Potomac  planning,  con- 
servation, and  development;  and  our 
vision  of  what  a  riverscape,  protected 
and  developed  as  a  permanent  scenic  and 
recreational  asset,  can  mean  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  do  for  the  future  of  this  re- 
gion. We  see  now  that  the  need  is  far 
larger,  the  opportunity  far  greater  than 
preserving  a  historic  canal  alone, 
though  that  is  a  principal  historic  re- 
source, protection  and  restoration  of 
which  is  of  high  priority  in  national  river 
administration.  We  see  that  we  cannot 
address  ourselves  merely  to  the  protec- 
tion of  one  bank,  but  must  regard  the 
total  riverscape  as  a  unity  if  it  is  to  re- 
tain its  charm  and  beauty  and  serve  the 
people  adequately. 

Furthermore,  we  should  adopt  conser- 
vation measures  for  the  Potomac  which 
can  best  serve  the  overall  planning  ob- 
jectives and  life  styles  of  the  Potomac 
Valley.  That  is  why  a  national  river,  in 
reality  a  type  of  national  recreation  area, 
is  suggested  rather  than  the  more  re- 
strictive policies  of  Ismd  management 
which  park  status  connotes.  Even  the 
recently  enacted  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  System  of  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  would  not  suffice  in  providing  for 
the  large  scale  recreation  needs  and 
multluse  anticipated  along  the  Nation's 
rivers. 

The  national  river  concept  Includes 
joint  action  by  all  levels  of  government. 
With  its  use  of  scenic  easements  Eind 
other  less-than-fee  ownership  of  land, 
it  also  involves  the  private  sector  in 
residential,  commercial,  and  even  indus- 
trial development  in  and  adjoining  the 
national  river  lands,  under  controls  that 
would  assure  access  to  the  river  but  keep 
developments  in  harmony  with  natural, 
historical,  and  recreational  values.  Man- 
agement as  a  recreation  area  also  will 
assure  the  greatest  flexibility  in  pro- 
viding for  all  types  of  outdoor  recreation 
appropriate  to  the  river  area,  Including 
hunting,  a  cherished  tradition  In  the 
valley. 

For  much  of  the  length  of  this  na- 
tional river,  only  a  narrow  band  of  river- 
side land  and  islands  need  be  purchased 
outright.  At  key  locations,  such  as  river 


bends,  tributary  confiuences.  places  of 
exceptional  historic  or  natural  value,  and 
other  sites  important  for  recreation,  ad- 
ditional lands  would  be  acquired  for  pro- 
tection and  appropriate  development. 

Included  in  the  national  river,  but 
with  its  integrity  preserved  and  struc- 
tures restored,  would  be  the  existing 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  now  a  na- 
tional monument  and  the  principal  his- 
toric feature  along  the  Potomac.  The 
canal  towrpath  as  well  as  a  riverside 
route  in  Virginia  are  recommended  to 
become  part  of  the  proposed  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail.  Also,  portions  of  two 
proposed  parkways — the  Allegheny  and 
George  Washington  Country  Parkways — 
could  be  accommodated  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  suggested  for  the  na- 
tional river. 

In  all,  the  proposed  Potomac  National 
River  would  comprise  approximately 
67,000  acres  of  land,  nearly  11,000  acres 
of  which  are  already  in  public  owner- 
ship. It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  a  fourth 
of  the  privately  owned  land  in  the  pro- 
posal could  be  preserved  by  means  of 
less-than-fee  interests  in  the  land — 
scenic  easements  and  the  like.  Much 
other  land  recommended  for  purchase 
could  be  leased  back  under  appropriate 
controls  for  private  uses.  These  ap- 
proaches to  Potomac  conservation,  plus 
the  liberal  use  of  life  tenancy  agreements 
and  special  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  en- 
courage the  agricultural  uses  traditional 
along  the  Potomac,  should  do  much  to 
allay  fears  that  national  river  establish- 
ment might  disrupt  present  patterns  of 
life  in  the  valley. 

The  river  would  provide  the  setting 
for  wholesome  and  attractive  growth 
in  the  Potomac  Valley.  When  fully  de- 
veloped, there  would  be  some  57  public- 
use  centers  along  the  river,  including 
scores  of  natural  and  historical  sites, 
numerous  boat  launching  points,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  foot  and  bridle  trails,  as 
well  as  picnicking  and  camping  facilities 
for  many  thousands  of  people — those 
who  arrive  by  automobile  or  public  con- 
veyance, and  those  traveling  up  and 
down  the  river  by  trail  or  canoe. 

Private  businesses  would  provide  most 
lodging,  food  and  other  essential  serv- 
ices, either  outside  the  national  river  or 
on  private  lands  within  it.  Interpretive 
and  educational  programs  would  imag- 
inatively attempt  to  convey  an  under- 
standing of  the  river's  character  and 
history.  In  fact,  the  Potomac  is  en- 
visioned as  a  major  resource  with  which 
to  build  meaningful  environmental  edu- 
cation programs  and  centers  with  the 
aid  of  State  and  county  school  systems. 
In  its  treatment  of  the  riverscape  and 
in  the  design  of  facilities,  the  national 
river  would  serve  to  demonstrate  how 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
development  in  the  basin  can  proceed  in 
harmony  with  the  processes  and  amen- 
ities of  nature,  perpetuating  them  for 
continuing  enjoyment  rather  than  con- 
suming them  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

The  national  river  establishment  must 
of  course  Insure  the  integrity  of  the  his- 
toric C.  &  O.  Canal.  It  must  be  phased  so 
as  to  complement  and  not  disrupt  the 
lives  of  present  residents.  It  must  assure 


access  to  the  river  for  water  and  other 
utility  purposes,  so  that  scenic  beauty, 
recreation  and  economic  development 
can  successfully  coexist  in  the  Potomac 
Valley.  It  must  respect  the  variety  of 
recreational  resources  along  the  river 
which  make  this  opportunity  such  an  ex- 
citing and  important  one. 

A  Potomac  National  River  c£in  be  to 
millions  of  Americans — those  who  live 
along  it  or  in  neighboring  cities,  and 
those  who  visit  it  from  afar — a  vacation 
place,  a  classroom  for  environmental  un- 
derstanding and  wise  community  plan- 
ning, an  avenue  of  serene  natural  beauty, 
a  walkway  through  American  history.  It 
can  help  to  establish  the  principle  that 
our  outstanding  riverscapes  are  not 
merely  real  estate  to  exploit  but,  rather, 
natural  resources  for  generations  to  en- 
joy under  wise  trusteeship.  What  we  do 
for  the  Potomac,  good  or  bad,  success- 
fully or  otherwise,  wiU  influence  the  Na- 
tion's treatment  of  rivers  elsewhere,  ulti- 
mately conserving  or  impoverishing  our 
American  environment. 

For  the  basin's  present  Inhabitants  this 
handsome  river  with  Its  varied  and  wooded 
shores  Is  a  great  blessing — 

An  interim  report  pointed  out  during 
the  Potomac  study — 

Future  Inhabitants  will  have  been  badly 
cheated  If  It  does  not  remain  the  same. 
provisions  or  the  bill 

The  proposed  Potomac  National  River 
will  include  approximately  67,000  acres 
of  land  bordering  the  river  from  the 
National  Capital  Park  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Arlington  Coimty, 
Va.,  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  a  distance  of 
195  miles.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire 
lands,  waters  and  interests,  including 
scenic  easements,  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or 
exchange. 

This  land  will  be  devoted  to  a  variety 
of  recreational  uses  including  fishing 
and  hunting  (in  suitable  areas)  without 
excluding  the  compatible  use  of  the  river 
by  industry  and  commerce.  The  lands 
within  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Monument  and  other  vital 
riverside  lands  and  islands  will  be  man- 
aged as  part  of  the  Potomac  National 
River. 

The  concept  of  the  Potomac  National 
River,  as  reflected  in  the  enclosed  bill, 
stresses  the  need  for  close  cooperation 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  assist  and  encourage  these  bodies 
in  adopting  and  enforcing  adequate  mas- 
ter plans  and  zoning  ordinances  which 
will  promote  the  use  and  development  of 
private  property  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  national  river  for  recrea- 
tional uses.  Funds  allocated  to  the  State 
imder  the  amended  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1968  shall  be 
available  for  such  planning,  acquisition, 
and  development. 

The  proposal  recognizes  the  desire  of 
some  established  residents  to  continue  to 
live  within  the  national  river  boundaries 
for  a  period  of  time.  Except  for  property 
that  the  Secretary  determines  is  neces- 
sary for  administration  and  preservation 
purposes  and  for  public  use.  the  proposal 
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permits  any  owners  of  improved  prop- 
erty acquired  Ity  the  Secretary  to  retain, 
as  a  conditloii  to  such  acquisition,  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  or  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  for  a  life  term  or  for  a 
fixed  term  of  not  more  than  25  years. 
The  bill  provides  that,  except  as  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Power  pommisslon  shall  not  au- 
thorize the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  within  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  of  any  dam  or  other  project 
works  under  tl^e  Federal  Power  Act. 

The  proposal  would  establish  a  nine- 
member  advisory  commission  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  three  affected 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
one  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  general  public.  The  Commission 
would  be  temporary  and  would  termi- 
nate 10  years  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  or  i4x}n  the  establishment  of 
a  more  permanent  body  by  or  with  the 
approval  of  Cofigress.  The  interim  com- 
mission would  I  advise  the  Secretary  on 
the  development  of  the  national  river. 

Land  acquisition  costs  for  the  national 
river  are  expedited  to  be  $65.5  million 
basecton  a  1967|appraisal. 

The  VICE  P^IESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  624)  to  establish  the  Po- 
tomac National  River  in  the  States  of 
Maryland.  Vir^^nia,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  for  other  ^  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  JOOrr  RESOLUTION  29— 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  YELLOWSTONE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  BIBLE,  ^r.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Jackson,  Ander- 
son, Jordan  o<  Idaho,  Moss.  Burdick, 
Nelson,  McGovern,  Allott.  Metcalp, 
Stevens,  CmiRCH,  Hansen,  and  Fannin, 
I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  the  act  ol  March  1,  1872  (17  Stat. 
32),  the  Congress  established  the  first 
national  park  I  in  the  world — Yellow- 
stone. The  natlional  park  concept  origi- 
nated In  this  aict  which  recognized  the 
need  to  preserve  public  land  of  great 
natural  beauty  jand  wonderment  in  per- 
petuity for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.       i 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  national 
park  movement;  the  resolution  requests 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  1972  as  "National  Park  Cen- 
tennial Year."  To  plan  the  centeimlal 
activities,  the  j(ilnt  resolution  establishes 
a  15-member  sbeclal  commission,  com- 
posed of  four  Members  from  the  Senate, 
four  Members  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  six  nopgovemmental  members 


appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
persons  having  outstanding  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  fields  of  natural 
and  historical  resource  preservation  and 
public  recreation. 

The  national  park  concept  is  a  imlque 
American  contribution  to  world  culture. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  na- 
tional park  at  Yellowstone,  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  national  park  sys- 
tem which  comprises  258  separate  areas 
and  which  constitutes  a  vast  repository 
of  our  natural  and  historical  heritage. 
Following  our  lead,  some  80  nations  of 
the  world  have  likewise  developed  their 
own  national  park  systems. 

We  believe  therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
to  designate  the  100th  year  following  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  as  "National  Park  Centennial 
Year."  Since  1872  was  also  the  beginning 
of  a  worldwide  movement  for  national 
parks,  we  believe  it  is  fitting  that  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  National  Park  Cen- 
tennial. The  appropriate  vehicle  for 
bringing  together  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  all  nations  in  this  field  would 
be.  In  our  opinion,  a  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks,  to  be  held  at  Yellow- 
stone and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks 
m  1972. 

The  Special  Commission  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  joint  resolution  will  pre- 
pare and  execute  the  plans  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  world's  first  na- 
tional park,  and  will  provide  host  serv- 
ices for  the  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks  in  1972.  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  we  expect  that  the  commission 
will  develop  and  maintain  special  ex- 
hibitions on  the  national  park  system 
throughout  the  Nation,  undertake  im- 
portant studies  of  the  system  for  publi- 
cation and  distribution  to  schools  and 
libraries,  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  nationwide  and  worldwide  edu- 
cational programs  to  promote  the  na- 
tional park  concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  measure 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  29)  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  add  the  names  of  the 
distingxiished  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 


Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  406)  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  503)  to  provide  for  meeting 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
28)  providing  for  renaming  the  central 
Arizona  project  as  the  Carl  Hayden 
project. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  I  am  already  on 
that  particular  measure.  If  not,  will  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  as  a  cospon- 
sor, if  necessary,  but  I  think  he  is  already 
on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtm- 
mond)  be  added  eis  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  2),  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  VI<^  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
4— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 
PREVENT  TERMINATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS  DURING  SCHOOL 
YEAR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  I  submit  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  school  funds  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
be  terminated  under  the  authority  of 
title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  after 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  great  hardship  to 
children  of  both  races,  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be  prohibited  from  ter- 
minating school  funds  In  the  middle  of 
the  school  year.  Great  hardships  result 
to  school  districts  when  their  Federal 
funds  are  terminated  after  teachers  have 
been  hired  and  programs  instituted  in 
reliance  on  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  entire  year.  The  school  lunch 
programs  often  have  to  be  abolished  and 
many  teachers  and  school  employees 
have    to    be    released    and    programs 
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stopped.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ter- 
mination of  these  Federal  funds  during 
the  school  year  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact upon  the  entire  local  community. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  much  better  to  terminate 
the  funds  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
thus  allowing  the  summer  months  for 
negotiations  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  prior  to 
the  absolute  cutoff  of  funds  before  the 
fall  term. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pro- 
posed concurrent  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  4)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  4 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  (xmcurring ) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  any  cslsc  In 
which  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
has  filed  an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  elementary  or  secondary  education 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Act  administered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  Commissioner  shall  not, 
after  the  beginning  In  such  fiscal  year  of 
such  agency's  school  year,  terminate  or  refuse 
to  grant  such  assistance  under  the  authority 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  3) ,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  re- 
lief assistance  to  persons  affected  by  the 
Nigerian  civil  war. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  58— RESOLU- 
TION TO  CREATE  A  STANDING 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS—FOR THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
many  years  now,  proposed  legislation 
affecting  this  Ration's  veterans  has  been 
subject  to  constant  shulfling  among 
various  subcommittees  of  several  Senate 
committees.  This  Is  a  haphazard  method 
of  dealing  with  measures  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  our  veterans.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  faced  up  to  the  many  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  the  present  system  of 
handling  veterans'  proposals  and  adopted 
a  new  way  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
them. 

Therefore,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  a  resolution  to  create  a  stand- 
ing Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. This  proposal  is  neither  new  nor 
revolutionary.  It  has  been  brought  before 
the  Senate  many  times  in  the  past.  In 


fact,  I  was  a  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 8  during  the  90th  Congress,  a  reso- 
lution which  never  reached  the  fioor  for 
consideration.  The  measure  I  am  now 
introducing  Is  identical  to  the  previous 
resolution. 

Such  a  proposal  has  had  the  support 
of  every  major  veterans'  organization, 
and  its  adoption  would  create  no  great 
problems.  As  chairman  of  the  Human 
Needs  Subcommittee  of  the  1968  Republi- 
can Platform  Committee,  I  received 
testimony  from,  among  others,  William 
E.  Galbralth,  the  then  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  who 
urged  the  passage  of  this  measure.  Com- 
mander Galbralth  said  that  the  creation 
of  such  a  committee  "would  insure  that 
all  veterans'  legislation  in  the  Senate 
received  expert  and  prompt  attention." 
I  heartily  concur  with  that  opinion,  and 
I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  act  swiftly 
and  favorably  on  this  proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution   (S.  Res.  58)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  58 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  strlUng  out  subparagraphs  13  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1),  section  (1);  and 

(3)  inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph  (p)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences; and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rvUe  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  o£Scio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs For  the 

Veterans'  Administration." 
Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters 
theretofore  previously  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  are  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  59— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE  SCI- 
ENCES—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  59 > ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  59 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems 
or  military  operations. 

Sec.  2.  (a»  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1969.  through  January  31.  1970,  in- 
clusive, to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  apjxjlnted.  No  assistant  or  con- 
sultant may  receive  compensation  at  an  an- 
nual gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than 
$2,400  the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation 
of  any  person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $40.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  467— COAL  MINE  HEALTH  ACT,  IN- 
TRODUCED BY  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH AT  UNITED  MINE  WORK- 
ERS' REQUEST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  to  refute  those  critics  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  of  the 
leadership  of  that  international  union — 
critics  who  falsely  claim  that  the  men 
who  work  in  the  coal  mines  lack  for  ade- 
quate union  attention  to  their  health 
and  safety  needs.  They  are  in  error.  His- 
tory will  not  supF>ort  such  allegations; 
neither  will  current  events. 

On  January  16,  1969,  I  introduced  S. 
355,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  legislative  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  of  persons  working  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States.  I 
introduced  those  legislative  proposals  in 
three  titles — the  first  relating  to  admin- 
istration and  penalties,  the  second  to  coal 
mine  safety,  and  the  third  embracing 
provisions  for  interim  health  standards 
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for  underground  mines.  At  the  time  of 
Introduction,  I  sxpressed  the  view  that 
aeparate  bills,  rather  than  separate  titles 
of  a  single  bill,  might  have  been  prefer- 
able to  deal  with  coal  mine  safety  and 
occupational  health.  This  view  has  since 
been  supported  informally  by  represen- 
tatives of  coal  industry  management  and 
of  the  United  Mifie  Workers. 

In  fact,  the  president  of  the  UMWA, 
W.  A.  "Tony"  Bbyle,  and  his  legislative 
assistants  went  beyond  merely  hoping 
that  the  subject^  of  coal  mine  safety  and 
occupational  health  of  coal  miners  would 
be  considered  carefully,  and  separately, 
if  need  be  for  that  procedure. 

According  to  information  I  received 
from  UMWA  oCQcials,  they  favor  the 
principles  of  thie  administrative  provi- 
sions and  most  jof  the  safety  section  of 
S.  355,  but  differ  substantially  with  its 
provisions  as  relate  to  penalties  and  in 
the  area  of  heajlth  imder  title  III. 

Accordingly,  Unowing  that  I  declared 
several  months  i  ago  for  a  careful  re- 
evaluation  of  ccial  mine  safety  statutes 
and  for  a  fresh  look  at  occupational 
health  aspects  of  underground  coal  min- 
ing. President  Boyle  requested  that  I 
consider  introducing  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  propo^d  Coal  Mine  Health 
Act,  a  bill  for  t^e  elimination  of  health 
dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from  the 
Inhalation  of  cial  dust.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  occupational  health  of  coal 
miners  is  a  vital  area  for  legislative  con- 
sideration, and  ()ecause  I  know  that  the 
Bureau  of  MineJ  recommendations  in  S. 
355  are  for  interim  health  standards  for 
underground  mipes,  I  readily  agreed  to 
introduce  the  UMWA  recommendations 
for  a  permanenit  program  dedicated  to 
the  eliminationlof  health  dangers  to 
miners.  The  UAfWA-supported  measure 
was  introduced  iby  me  on  January  21, 
1969,  and  is  S.  <7  in  this  91st  Congress. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  proposal  for  the 
abatement  of  dilst  conditions  in  the  in- 
terest of  "elimiratlon  of  health  dangers 
to  miners."  I  be!  ieve  in  the  principles  of 
S.  467,  just  as  [  do  with  respect  to  S. 
355.  but  I  feel  tliat  I  must  keep  a  degree 
of  flexibility  on  their  provisions  in  some 
particulars  until  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony and  can  study  the  record  of  hear- 
ings which  I  believe  will  be  scheduled 
to  begin  sometiine  after  mid-February, 
and  possibly  as  late  as  mid-March,  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare, 
on  which  I  ani  the  ranking  majority 
member.  j 

I  have  been  working  with  the  UMWA 
for  over  three  decades  on  coal  mine 
safety  legislation,  and  the  officials  of  that 
organization  knbw  of  the  problems  and 
difflciilties  encountered  in  the  practical 
application  of  tiie  legislative  processes 
as  measures  of  this  nature  work  their 
way  through  those  processes.  Even  re- 
porting bills  hi  the  industrial  hesilth  and 
safety  area  froiii  committees  oftentimes 
becomes  a  real  cpore.  The  first  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  aiiy  substance  to  pass  the 
Congress  requlrid  the  use  of  a  discharge 
petition,  which  I  well  remember  having 
sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives while  a  Member  of  that  body.  And, 
as  Bob  Howes  Of  the  UMWA  organiza- 
tion recalled  Ir^  a  recent  conversation, 
we  had  dlfflcull^  keeping  signatures  on 


that  petition.  There  was  opposition  to 
our  achieving  the  reqiiired  number. 

It  has  always  been  my  experience  in 
working  with  UMWA  officials  in  this 
legislative  area  to  know  that  they,  like 
all  of  us,  must  keep  in  mind  the  coal 
miners'  payrolls  as  well  as  their  health 
and  safety. 

Closing  coal  mines  and  destroying 
payrolls  constitute  the  easy  way  to  clear 
away  problems  of  safety  and  those  re- 
lating to  the  occupational  health  haz- 
ards. That,  however,  is  not  the  practical 
way — any  more  than  is  the  closing  of 
chemical  plants  or  the  shutting  down 
of  electric  generating  plants  as  air  or 
water  pollution  control  expedients.  The 
search  always  must  be  for  the  feasible 
alternatives  to  complete  closure  and  to 
the  payroll  cutoff.  In  Jhis  search  for  ways 
to  continue  operations,  production,  mar- 
keting, and  payrolls  while,  at  the  same 
time,  developing  adequate  safety  proce- 
dures and  requirements  and  feasible 
abatement  of  occupational  health  hazard 
conditions,  we  know  that  there  will  be 
encoimtered  controversy  over  legislative 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers — men 
like  President  Tony  Boyle,  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Tltler,  and  their  assistants — 
must  not  be  accused  of  laclcing  In  zeal 
and  effort  on  behalf  of  their  coal  miner 
members  because  this  is  not  a  fact.  There 
are  no  more  devoted  men  to  the  causes 
of  safety  and  health — and  payrolls — of 
their  members  than  Tony  Boyle  and 
George  Tltler  and  their  associates  and 
assistants.  S.  467 — the  proposed  Coal 
Mine  Health  Act — which  I  have  intro- 
duced at  their  request,  is  but  one  of  the 
very  real  manifestations  of  their  fidelity 
to  the  men  who  work  In  the  coal  mines. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1968,  a  distinguished  citizen  quiet- 
ly stepped  down  from  a  post  he  had  held 
for  over  7  years.  This  citizen  was  William 
C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  US.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star,  paid  tribute  to  Bill  Foster,  and 
noted  that  he  should  be  remembered  for 
helping  to  make  the  pursuit  of  interna- 
tional arms  controls  an  acceptable  ac- 
tivity in  the  eyes  of  most  Americans. 
The  editorial  pointed  out  that,  when 
Confess  was  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agency  in  1961,  certain  fears 
were  expressed  but.  according  to  the 
Star: 

Happily,  Poster's  solid  Republican  creden- 
tials and  known  antlcommunism  were  such 
that  Congress  eventually  was  willing  to  ap- 
prove the  creation  of  ACDA. 

Bill  Foster's  credentials  extend,  of 
course,  beyond  partisan  considerations. 
His  Government  ctireer  has  included,  in 
addition  to  being  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  such 
posts  as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Some  of  his  contributions  In  the  na- 
tional security  field  are  little  known.  In 
1957,  for  example.  President  Eisenhower 
brought  together  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of 


distinguished  citizens,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  H.  Rowan  Gaither.  Jr..  with 
Mr.  Poster  as  cochairman.  Their  task 
was  to  review  all  the  Information  avail- 
able to  determine  as  closely  as  possible 
the  dimensions  of  the  Communist  bloc's 
capability  to  launch  an  attack  on  Amer- 
ica, and  the  ability  of  America  to  deter 
or  withstand  an  attack.  The  panel  be- 
came known  as  the  "Gaither  Panel. "  and 
Bill  Foster's  involvement  as  cochairmem 
of  this  important  group  was  little  noted. 

No  sooner  had  the  exhaustive  work  of 
the  Gaither  Panel  been  completed  than 
Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy  named  Mr. 
Poster.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Nathan 
P.  Twining,  and  former  JCS  Chairmen 
Omar  Bradley  and  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
to  be  consultants  on  reorganization  of 
the  Pentagon. 

Almost  concurrently  Mr.  Foster  served 
as  one  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  advis- 
ers on  arms  control  policy. 

In  October  1958,  he  was  chosen  to  head 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Technical 
Conference  on  the  Problem  of  Surprise 
Attack,  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  un- 
expectedly agreed  to  attend  in  Geneva. 
The  conference  proved  abortive,  but  the 
experience  yielded  an  Important  lesson: 
the  need  for  broad  political  and  tech- 
nical expertise  in  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. In  reporting  on  the  conference  to 
the  Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Foster  said  such  expertise  could  be 
obtained  only  "by  hard  work  and  deep 
thought  and  putting  together  competent 
people  to  work — not  on  a  part-time  basis 
but  on  a  full-time  basis."  His  evaluation 
presaged  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Conti-ol  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

This  Agency  has,  over  the  past  7  years, 
come  of  age.  As  the  Washington  Star 
editorial  put  it: 

Foster  has  been  able  to  attract  an  elite 
corps  of  scientists,  soldiers,  and  diplomats  to 
do  the  agency's  important  work — which  de- 
mands a  high  degree  of  sophistication  In  the 
foreign  affairs  areas  as  well  as  technical  ex- 
pertise In  the  disarmament  field.  ACDA  Is 
now  a  tried  and  proven  Instrument  for  the 
carrying  out  of  United  States  policy. 

I  first  knew  Bill  Foster  as  a  highly  re- 
spected businessman.  Since  then,  BiU 
Poster  has  received  many  commenda- 
tions for  his  distinguished  public  service, 
but  I  know  he  received  his  greatest  inner 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment  from  his 
work  in  arms  control. 

For  his  foresight  and  dedication  in  the 
pursuit  of  arms  control  as  an  instrument 
of  national  security  policy,  William  C. 
Poster  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire coimtry. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
always  regret  that  I  entered  the  Senate 
after  Lyndon  Johnson  left  It,  and  that 
he  is  leaving  the  White  House  and 
Washington  to  return  to  his  native  Texas 
so  soon  after  I  have  come  to  Capitol  Hill. 

I  have  long  admired  from  afar  his 
great  abilities  and  so  much  that  he  has 
done.  I  would  have  relished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  him  In  the 
pursuit  of  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world. 


That  is  not  to  suggest  that  I  did  not 
have  my  areas  of  disagreement  with 
Lyndon  Johnson,  for,  of  course  I  did — 
particularly  over  our  country's  role  in 
Vietnam. 

But  I  do  not  qualify,  I  do  not  In  any 
way  limit,  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  been 
and  the  man  he  will  always  be. 

The  contributions  of  his  Presidency 
will  be  imperishable  in  civil  rights,  vot- 
ing rights,  educational  aid,  model  cities, 
medicare,  rent  supplements,  control  of 
water  pollution,  immigration  reform,  job 
training,  and  general  and  specific  gov- 
ernmental concern  for  the  well-being  of 
all  its  people. 

Imperishable,  too,  will  be  the  impres- 
sion he  made  on  those  people  by  his  con- 
cern, his  dedication,  his  humanity,  his 
steadfastness,  his  grit,  his  guts. 

A  man  whose  heart  was  dedicated  to 
peace,  he  was  betrayed  by  an  unwanted 
war.  

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Octo- 
ber 1968  issue  of  the  Alabama  Lawyer 
contains  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"An  Analysis  of  Electoral  College  Re- 
form," written  by  Hon.  J.  Edward 
Thornton. 

The  author,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Thornton  &  McGowin,  Mobile.  Ala., 
is  a  graduate  of  Mississippi  College,  A3. 
1928,  and  Harvard  University,  LL.  B. 
1933,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ala- 
bama, 1934,  and  Massachusetts,  1936.  He 
was  assistant  general  coimsel,  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Revenue,  1939-45; 
assistant  circuit  solicitor,  Jefferson 
Coimty,  Ala.,  1936-39;  justice.  Special 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  1967;  1968, 
member,  house  of  delegates  and  State 
delegate  for  Alabama,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1958-59;  president,  Mobile  Bar 
Association,  1955;  president,  Alabama 
State  bar,  1963.  He  Is  a  member  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  and  a  fellow,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Foundation. 

Fifteen  of  Mr.  Thornton's  articles  and 
addresses  have  been  published  in  the 
Alabama  Lawyer.  He  has  also  contrib- 
uted articles  to  the  Alabama  Law  Review. 
"Balancing  Various  Community  Inter- 
ests: Should  This  Be  Part  of  the  Judicial 
Function?"  was  published  in  ABA  Jour- 
nal, June  1949. 

Since  the  issue  of  electoral  college  re- 
form is  being  considered  by  the  Senate, 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Thornton's  article  will 
furnish  much  valuable  information  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  that  his 
analysis  of  some  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  suggested  will  aid  the  Senate 
in  its  consideration  of  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
text  of  Mr.  Thornton's  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Analysis  of  Electoral  College  Refobm 

(By  J.  Edward  Thornton) 

I 

Suppose  there  were  no  united  States,  only 
the  several  States.  Suppose  the  fifty  States 
were  now  engaged  In  uniting  Into  a  tJnlted 
States,  suppose  they  all  believed  that  gov- 
ernmental   power    should    be    separated    so 


that  policy  be  determined  only  by  the  legis- 
lature, that  it  be  carried  out  only  by  the 
executive,  and  the  Judicial  power  be  limited 
to  "cases"  and  •'controversies"  only.  Suppose 
that  a  single  executive  Is  decided  upon  to 
caxry  out  the  policy  determined  by  Congress 
as  construed  and  Interpreted  by  the  courts. 
The  question  then  comes  up  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  these  flity  States, 
who  should  elect  this  executive,  remembering 
all  the  time  that  the  Constitution  will  limit 
his  activities  to  carrying  out  Federal  policy 
with  such  exceptions  as  those  contained  In 
Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  Article  II  of  the  present 
Federal  Constitution?  The  three  most  ob- 
vious alternatives  are  that  the  appointment 
be  made  by  (1)  the  States,  (2)  the  Congress, 
or  (3)  the  people.  Which  should  it  be?  Be- 
fore answering  this,  several  matters  should 
be  considered. 

1.  Elected  officials  from  justices  of  the 
peace,  up  or  down,  are  beholden  unto  those 
who  select  them,  whether  the  selector  is  the 
governor,  the  legislature  or  the  voters.  If 
federal  policy  as  fixed  by  Congress  is  to  be 
administered  by  a  chief  executive,  who  Is 
elected  by  the  masses,  that  executive  will 
not  be  obligated  to  the  States  or  Congress. 
Would  a  President  beholden  to  the  masses 
enforce  the  laws  fearlessly  against  White 
majorities,  or  Protestant  majorities,  or  Cath- 
olic majorities  or  whatever  majorities  there 
are? 

2.  For  Congress  to  select  the  person  to  carry 
out  the  policy  fixed  by  Congress  violates  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers,  for  If  the 
President  is  selected  by  Congress,  Congress 
will  determine  how  the  policy  Congress  fixes 
win  be  enforced  or  unenforced.  Tlils  would 
never  do  because  of  the  premises  set  for  this 
hypothetical  case  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention for  the  fifty  States. 

3.  Direct  popular  election  of  chief  execu- 
tive officers  has  never  been  used  in  any  con- 
federation, such  as  the  United  Nations,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  European  Common 
Market,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  so  on.  In 
fact.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  federation  where 
the  chief  executive  officer  has  been  chosen 
by  popular  vote. 

4.  It  would  be  the  States  which  would  be 
giving  up  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to 
gain  the  advantages  of  union,  not  the  people. 
Since  the  States  would  be  doing  the  nego- 
tiating, it  would  seem  that  they  would  be 
the  ones  most  likely  to  demand  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  such  tinlon. 

5.  Who  would  be  most  Interested  In  seeing 
that  the  federal  policy  was  being  faithfully 
executed,  the  States  or  the  masses?  Congress 
might  be  Interested  In  seeing  that  its  policy 
be  carried  out.  but  what  interest  would  the 
masses  have  in  this?  And  if  no  one  in  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  has  any  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  system  is  carried  out,  how  long  will 
the  system  last? 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  return  to 
the  hypothetical  Constitutional  Convention 
seeking  to  determine  how  to  select  a  chief 
executive.  Since  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Is  now  engaged  In  advising  the  States  on 
constitutional  Issues,  such  as  Amendment 
XXV,  no  doubt  this  Convention  would  call 
on  the  American  Bar  Association.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Electoral  College  Reform  contained  in  the 
March,  1067,  Issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  wlU  not  shed  much  light 
on  the  Issue  before  this  h3rpothetlcal  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Nor  would  Presldent- 
Elect  Gossett's  article  In  the  December,  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Journal  assist. 

But  isn't  this  hypothetical  issue  the  very 
one  which  should  have  a  very  clear  and  posi- 
tive answer  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation or  anyone  else  starts  tinkering  with 
the  machinery  of  government  which,  after 
all,  has  brought  us  along  for  nearly  200 
years?  Before  engaging  In  remedial  action  we 
shoxild  know  precisely  what  the  remedy  la. 


If  there  is  a  case  for  having  the  President 
of  these  United  States  selected  by  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  the  States,  it  hasn't  been 
adequately  made  yet  But  It  would  seem  that 
this  Is  crucial  before  any  action  be  taken 
to  change  the  system. 

That  the  system  set  out  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  does  not  completely  embody 
either  of  these  alternatives  does  not  excuse 
us  from  having  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
even  If  the  answer  Is  that  neither  of  these 
methods  should  be  used  to  select  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  this  nation.  We  always 
need  to  know  In  which  direction  we  ought 
to  be  going,  even  if  we  are  not  going  that 
way.  4 

Historically,  it  seems  the  consensus  was 
that  the  States  should  select  the  President, 
and  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
one  plan  with  the  least  support  was  the 
present  plan  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Of  course,  the  more  heavily  populated 
States  in  the  Convention  In  1787  refused  to 
be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  less  heavily 
populated  States  in  selecting  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive. And  it  was  on  this  issue  that  ulti- 
mately Benjamin  Franklin,  of  all  members 
of  the  Convention,  suggested  that  the  sub- 
sequent meetings  be  opened  with  prayer. 
But  they  never  abandoned  the  idea  that  the 
selection  of  the  President  was  to  be  made 
by  the  States.  The  compromise  was  that  In 
this  process  the  strength  of  these  big  States 
be  reduced  and  the  strength  of  the  smaller 
States  be  Increased  by  the  number  of  elec- 
tors which  was  fixed  at  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Senate  and  House  in 
Congress. 

Before  abandoning  completely  this  Idea 
that  the  States  select  the  chief  executive,  an 
answer  ought  to  be  made  tc  the  question, 
should  we? 

n 
The  Report  of  the  ABA.  Commission  on 
Electoral  College  Reform  states: 

"In  summary,  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  In  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy  of  one  person,  one  vote." 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  now  to  re- 
mind members  of  the  legal  profession  that 
merely  because  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  makes  an  asser- 
tion, this  does  not  make  it  so,  nor  does  it 
make  it  right.  This  is  also  true  of  assertions 
by  A.B.A.  Commissions.  Therefore,  with  a 
majority  of  the  States  about  to  amend  the 
Federal  Constitution  In  regard  to  the  one 
man,  one  vote  rule.  It  might  well  be  said 
that  such  a  philosophy  Is  hardly  "prevail- 
ing." But  even  if  it  were,  it  still  would  be 
wrong  and  not  necessarily  applicable  to  the 
election  of  the  President. 

History  gives  us  only  two  illustrations  of 
efforts  at  universal  suffrage,  namely  ancient 
Greece  and  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  both  of  these  failed.  Can  It  now  be 
made  to  work  here  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  few 
judges? 

Furthermore,  the  Idea  of  spreading  political 
power  among  the  illiterates,  [Cf.  Katzen- 
bach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966)]  the 
paupers,  (See,  Harper  v.  Virginia,  383  U.S. 
663  (1966)  1  and  now  possibly  the  criminals, 
the  Communists  and  the  Insane,  Is  sheer  non- 
sense. One  head  Is  not  as  good  as  any  other 
head  particularly  when  one  of  them  Is,  say, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  or  a  Dean 
of  a  Law  School.  To  cancel  out  their  votes 
with  the  illiterates  doesn't  show  matiulty.  It 
shows  insanity. 

If  all  heads  are  equal  In  electing  men  to 
govern  us.  why  all  the  bother  for  public  edu- 
cation? Public  education  assumes  a  need  for 
improvement  of  the  public  for  the  pubUc. 
But  if  voting  belongs  to  the  iin-lmproved  as 
well  as  the  Improved,  it  seems  to  remove  the 
incentive  for  society  to  Improve  the  illiterate. 
If  public  education  alms  solely  at  Increasing 
the  income  of  the  pupils,  why  should  all 
society  join  In  paying  for  It?  Why  shouldn't 
the  pupil  pay  for  his  own  education,  IX  the 
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education  la  aoUlf  for  bU  benefit?  Ass\unlng 
otberwlae  cannot  be  rational,  much  lesa  light 
or  just. 

furthermore.  It  assumes  that  a  civic  virtue 
and  poeslbly  a  duty,  has  become  a  right.  Ez- 
bavistlve  researcti  in  hiatory  and  Jxirlspru- 
dence  U  not  necessary  to  establish  that 
voting  has  alway>  been  a  privilege.  Only  In 
opinions  by  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ian  a  different  reading  of 
history  be  found]  And  to  find  that  In  1868 
the  States  delegated  away  their  rights  to 
quality  voters  Is  I  not  only  a  misreading  of 
history.  It  la  a  nilsreadlng  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I 

If  voting  Is  nojw  a  right,  how  about  Jury 
service?  Do  I  have  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  ^rve  on  the  Jury?  And  If 
I  can  serve  on  th^  Jury,  can  a  mere  litigant  or 
attorney  peremptjorlly  challenge  my  right  to 
serve,  and  if  the^  cannot,  may  I  select  the 
cases  I  choose  to  [hear?  So,  Is  paying  taxes  a 
right?  If  so,  can]  I  determine  the  amount? 
Can  the  governxnent  now  Interfere  with  my 
right  to  pay  taxe^  by  assigning  an  arbitrary 
amount  as  my  share? 

This  proliferation  of  "rights"  found  in 
the  Constitution  by  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Co\irt  simply  must  be  brought  to  a  stop. 
The  "right"  to  aounsel  has  been  extended 
to  everyone,  everjjwhere,  in  all  types  of  cases. 
But  now  Justlcfe  Douglas  has  found  In 
Hacktn- V.  Arizona,  389  U.S.  143  (1967)  a 
••right*  -to  non-counsel.  And,  of  course,  the 
Justices  have  foi^nd  in  the  Constitution  a 
"right  to  posses^  and  peddle  pornography. 
(See  Smith  v.  (Sal..  361  US.  147  (1959)] 
which  has  blown  up  to  such  proportions  that 
Iselves  no  longer  know  what 
he  "right."  (See  Redrup  v. 
S.   767   1967).] 

The  newly  discevered  constitutional  "right 
of  association"  (nowhere  explicitly  provided. 
Cf.  Black's  dissent  In  Griswold  v.  Conn.  381 
U.S.  479,  509  (1965)  concerning  a  constitu- 
tional "right  of  {ilvacy"  which  he  could  not 
find  in  the  Constitution]  now  prohibits 
States  from  protecting  their  citizens  from 
unauthorized  pr*:tlce  of  law.  See  N.AA..CJP. 
V.  Button.  371  tJ.S.  415  (1963):  Railroad 
Trainmen  v.  Vo.l  377  U.S.  1  (1964);  UMW 
V.  III.  Bar  Assn..  J89  U.S.  217  (1967),  Justice 
Black  can  find  tils  "right"  in  the  words  in 
the  Constitution !] 

Obviously  the  Court  is  not  vindicating 
the  Constitution  In  these  absurd  decisions; 
it  Is  cheapening]  the  Constitution  so  that 
the  Constitution  must  get  protection  from 
the  Court  if  it  la  to  remain  as  our  charter 
of  government.     I 

This  one  manl-one  vote  "right"  is  such 
an  absurdity.  Pofl  the  organized  Bar  to  sup- 
poTt  and  Implenient  this  sort  of  stupidity 
does  not  make  it  less  stupid.  Hence,  if  the 
best  reason  for  scrapping  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  this  one  man-one  vote  right,  then  no 
change  In  the  electoral  college  is  indicated. 

m 

It  has  been  aeserted  by  President-Elect 
Oossett  that  actually  the  electoral  college 
was  merely  a  teniporary  stop-gap  to  get  the 
Constitution  adopted,  and  now  in  this  "age 
of  speedy  tradsportation,  instantaneous 
communication  alnd  high  literacy"  the  need 
for  such  a  broaq  power  oi  attorney  oy  tne 
voter  to  the  electbr  Is  gone,  hence,  the  voter 
should  re-claim  nis  right  to  select  the  Presi- 
dent directly.         I 

Of  course,  thia  premise  is  patently  un- 
sound hlstorlcallj.  The  Electoral  College  was 
a  compromise,  out  It  was  not  temporary. 
But  even  If  it  w^re,  it  does  not  follow  that 
today  is  the  tim0  for  this  change,  or  that 
this  la  the  changel  called  for.  If  we  do  assume, 
however,  that  t|Us  is  Indicated,  then  we 
become  the  bald-jheaded  peddler  of  hair  re- 
storer. If  the  ind  vidual  vote  is  now  to  elect 
the  chief  executive  of  these  United  States, 
why  does  the  American  Bar  Association  uti- 
lize an  indirect    nethod  of  election  for  its 


President?  What  Is  there  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  which  makes  the  se- 
lection of  its  chief  executive  officer  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  selection  of  a  President  for 
these  United  States? 

IV 

It  shouldn't  be  assumed  that  the  A3.A. 
Plan  Is  the  only  change  propoeed  for  the 
electoral  college.  It  has  been  attacked  several 
times.  Among  the  proposed  changes  were 
those  by  the  Southland  Committee  in  1878, 
the  Lea  Amendment  propKised  in  1928,  and 
the  Lodge-Gossett  Plan  proposed  in  1948. 

Interesting  enough,  however,  this  Is  the 
first  time  it  haa  been  seriously  suggested 
that  the  President  be  elected  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  Andrew  Jackson  recommended  It  in 
five  of  his  messages  to  Congress.  But  no  one 
else  has  seriously  advanced  It.  The  question 
naturally  arises  why  It  took  the  A.B.A.  In  1967 
to  discover  this  system.  If  there  is  so  much 
merit  to  it,  why  has  it  been  so  late  in  being 
advanced? 

The  Lodge-Gossett  Plan  of  apportioning 
electoral  votes  to  popular  votes  to  two  deci- 
mal places  within  the  States  has  been  by  far 
the  most  popular  plan  advocated.  This  means 
that  in  Alabama,  where  there  are  now  10 
electoral  votes,  they  would  be  apportioned 
to  the  popular  vote.  Thus,  if  one  candidate 
got  400,000  votes  out  of  700,000  votes  cast, 
the  candidate  would  get  4/7  of  10  electoral 
votes.  The  other  candidate  would  get  3/7  of 
10  electoral  votes. 

The  trouble  with  this  system  Is  that  it  la 
complicated  to  compute,  but  worse  than  that, 
it  gives  most  unexpected  results.  Under  it, 
Nixon  would  have  been  elected  over  Kennedy 
in  1960  with  265.31  electoral  votes  to  264.12 
for  Kennedy.  Furthermore,  though  Garfield 
had  a  greater  popular  vote  than  Hancock  in 
1880,  under  this  plan  Hancock  would  have 
been  elected.  So  Bryan  would  have  been 
elected  over  McKlnley  in  1896,  though  Mc- 
Klnley  had  51%  of  the  popular  votes  over 
46.7  Tc  for  Bryan.  Even  the  election  of  1924 
changes  complexion  under  this  plan. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  we  should  look 
before  we  leap  into  constitutional  changes, 
even  when  advocated  by  the  A.B.A. 

V 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
system  for  selecting  the  President  was  not 
worked  out  as  the  best  or  most  logical  plan 
possible.  It  was  a  compromise,  and  an  ob- 
viously awkward  and  sometimes  illogical  sys- 
tem. But  It  was  the  only  plan  which  had 
sufficient  support  to  get  the  Constitution 
adopted.  Hence,  to  engage  in  finding  flaws 
In  the  present  system  now  is  not  particularly 
brilliant.  It  wasn't  thought  to  be  flawless  by 
those  who  created  it.  It  was  Just  the  best 
that  could  be  had  under  the  circumstances. 

1.  When,  however,  criticism  Is  made  of  the 
system,  it  should  be  valid.  For  example,  the 
Conxmlsslon  criticizes  the  present  system  as 
containing  a  "winner- take-all  feature  which 
totally  suppresses  at  an  intermediate  stage 
all  minority  votes  cast  In  a  state."  Just  how 
much  less  than  all  should  the  winner  take? 
If  the  winner  gets  50%  plus  one  of  the  votes, 
does  he  serve  50'~'f  plus  one  day  (or  week 
or  month)?  There  simply  cannot  be  but 
one  winner  in  an  election  and  when  the  win- 
ner reaches  that  point  (whether  it  la  a  % 
or  %  or  some  other  majority)  he  wins,  and 
he  has  to  take  all  when  he  wins. 

The  idea  that  the  losing  minority  votes  are 
suppressed  is  a  strange  observation.  Who  sup- 
pressed the  minority  votes?  Those  voting  for 
the  loser  were  a  minority.  They  voted  for 
their  candidate  and  their  preference  was 
registered.  Those  voting  for  the  winner,  the 
majority,  registered  their  preference.  Every 
vote  Is  counted.  None  are  suppressed.  But 
only  the  majority  can  win,  and  the  minority 
must  lose.  That  this  process  somehow  sup- 
presses votes,  is  a  queer  way  to  use  words. 

If  there  is  any  Idea  lurking  here  that 
minorities,  say,  in  Alabama,  are  to  be  added 


to  minorities,  say  In  New  York,  and  thereby 
become  majorities,  this  will  create  chaos.  In 
fact.  It  could  be  said  that  unless  there  are 
minorities  In  elections,  there  can  be  no  ma- 
jorities, and  if  there  can  be  no  majorities, 
there  can  be  no  winners.  Therefore,  we  must 
create  minorities  In  order  that  the  majorities 
may  be  majorities  and  thereby  give  effect  to 
the  votes  for  the  winners.  How  far  should 
this  sort  of  verbalizing  be  carried? 

In  every  election  there  must  be  a  majority 
and  there  must  be  a  minority.  The  minority 
may  be  "right"  and  they  may  have  our  sym- 
pathy, but  it  Is  still  a  minority  and  nothing 
can  be  done  about  It.  Hence,  to  complain 
about  the  winner  taking  all  in  the  present 
system  is  without  merit. 

2.  There  is  another  complaint  of  the  pres- 
ent system  which  is  not  valid.  It  Is  objected 
that  in  many  States  where  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  about  evenly  matched,  a 
small  minority  such  as  Negroes,  or  others, 
can  and  do  control  the  electoral  vote  from 
that  State.  Hence,  it  is  objected  that  this 
minority  control  the  election  In  that  State. 
Therefore,  it  is  argued  the  system  should  be 
scrapped.  However,  this  is  a  rather  superficial 
view  of  the  election  process.  50%  plus  one 
wins  all  elections  controlled  by  majority 
vote.  Which  vote  won  the  election?  The  one 
at  the  top,  or  the  one  at  the  bottom?  The  an- 
swer is,  both  votes  won  it.  along  with  all  the 
other  votes.  The  only  way  to  beat  this  system 
la  to  devise  a  system  where  50%  plus  1  does 
not  win.  To  say  that  a  minority  won  this 
election  is  to  overlook  the  facts  in  the  elec- 
tion. Suppose  there  are  49%  Republicans  and 
49%  Democrats,  and  2%  uncommitted.  To 
say  that  1%  plus  1  of  the  uncommitted  won 
the  election  is  to  overlook  the  49%. 

Furthermore,  this  sort  of  minority  control 
would  be  true  under  the  ABA.  Plan.  Sup- 
pose that  out  of  70,000.000  qualified  voters 
there  are  34,000.000  Democrats  and  34,000,- 
000  Republicans.  This  would  make  1.000.001 
votes  controlling.  Hence,  would  the  candi- 
dates campaign  only  for  these  votes?  If  this 
premise  is  sound,  this  minority  would  govern 
the  selection  of  a  President. 

3.  It  is  also  objected  that  since  Alaska  is 
sparsely  populated,  and  cast  only  67,259  votes 
in  1964  for  3  electoral  votes,  or  some  22,000 
f>opular  votes  per  electoral  vote,  and  Arkan- 
sas cast  some  560.000  for  6  electoral  votes,  or 
some  90,000  popular  votes  per  electoral  vote, 
this  present  system  gives  popular  votes  in 
Alaska  higher  electoral  count  than  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  somehow  this  is  unfair.  The  idea 
is  that  one  vote  in  Alaska  should  have  the 
same  weight  for  President  as  one  vote  In . 
Arkansas.  This,  It  is  believed.  Is  the  real  basis 
of  the  proposed  change. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  heavily 
populated  States  simply  cannot  stand  having 
their  power  diluted  by  the  Electoral  College. 
But  it  was  just  this  whittling  down  of  the 
suppKDsed  power  of  the  heavily  p>opulated 
States  which  made  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution possible  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787  and  the  adoption  thereof  by 
the  less  heavily  populated  States.  Of  course, 
Virginia  (747,610  population).  Pennsylvania 
(434,373),  North  Carolina  (393,751),  and  the 
other  States  with  larger  populations,  thought 
they  should  have  more  power  than  the  less 
populated  States,  and  they  did  not  relish 
sharing  this  supposed  power  of  numbers  with 
the  other  States,  but  that  simply  was  the 
price  for  these  United  States.  Now  to  destroy 
this  equalization  of  power  would  constitute 
a  failure  of  consideration  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  other  States.  The 
complaint  by  the  heavily  populated  States 
that  the  Electoral  College  denied  them  the 
Influence  they  felt  that  their  heavy  popula- 
tions warranted  was  true,  but  the  exchange 
was  negotiated  fairly  and  squarely,  and  for 
the  heavily  populated  States  to  reverse  this 
now  will  very  simply  constitute  a  welching 
on  the  agreement  made  to  achieve  this 
Union. 
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Finally,  this  A.B.A.  Plan  simply  will  not 
aell,  at  leaat  to  the  less  populated  States. 
These  States  joined  up  with  the  heavily 
populated  States  only  by  having  two  Sen- 
ators for  each  Stete,  plus  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege for  selecting  the  President.  That  this 
gave  the  less  populated  States  greater  power 
in  national  affairs  than  their  population 
might  Justify  was  precisely  what  was 
plaimed.  This  was  the  Intention  of  the  par- 
ties. A  view  at  some  figures  today  will  show 
just  how  successful  the  plan  was  in  accom- 
plishing what  was  intended. 

Alabama  haa  approximately  2%  of  the 
voting  strength  in  the  Electoral  College.  New 
Tork  has  8%,  or  four  times  AlabaLma's  power 
In  electing  a  President.  But  in  1964.  the 
popular  vote  in  Alabama  was  less  than  .9% 
of  the  total  popular  vote  for  President 
throughout  the  country.  New  York's  poptUar 
vote  was  10.2%  of  the  vote  cast  throughout 
the  country,  or  over  ten  times  Alabama's 
vote.  Alabama  would  hardly  want  to  make 
that  trade. 

The  figures  on  a  few  more  States  will  also 
be  enlightening. 


Percent 

Popular 

of  total 

vote  (in 

Percent  of 

Electoral 

electoral 

thou- 

popular 

States 

vote 

vote 

sands) 

vote 

Alabama 

2.0 

689 

0.9 

Alaska 

.56 

67 

.095 

Arijona 

1.0 

480 

.6 

Arkansas 

1.1 

560 

.8 

Delaware 

.56 

201 

.2 

District  of 

Columbia 

.56 

198 

.2 

Goofgia 

2.2 

1,139 

1.6 

Hawaii 

.74 

207 

.2 

Idaho 

.74 

292 

.4 

Louisiana 

2.0 

896 

1.2 

Maine 

.74 
1.3 

380 
409 

.5 

Mississippi 

.5 

Montana 

.74 

278 

.3 

Nebraska 

1.0 

584 

.8 

Nevada 

.56 

135 

.1 

New  Hampshire.. 

.74 

286 

.4 

New  Mexico 

.74 

327 

.4 

North  Carolina... 

2.4 

1,424 

2.0 

North  Dakota 

.74 

258 

.3 

Rhode  Island 

.74 

390 

.5 

South  Carolina... 

1.5 

524 

.7 

Utah 

.74 

401 

.5 

Vermont 

.56 

162 

.2 

Virginia 

2.2 

1.042 

1.4 

Wyoming 

.56 

142 

.2 

Total 

142 

11,471 

The  significance  of  this  table  is  that  it 
presents  the  voting  strength  of  almost  half 
of  the  States.  The  electoral  vote  from  these 
amounts  to  26%  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the 
Electoral  College.  But  their  popular  vote  was 
only  16%  of  the  popular  vote  cast  in  1964. 
Hence,  the  heavily  populated  States  were  not 
stripped  of  all  the  power  Inherent  in  their 
numbers.  They  still  have  84%  of  the  popular 
vote,  and  they  have  74%  of  the  electoral  vote. 
Is  that  so  bad  that  the  less  populous  States 
must  add  to  the  strength  of  the  heavily 
populated  States? 

Actually,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a  fair 
compromise  between  overwhelming  the  less 
populous  States  with  numbers  and  permit- 
ting the  less  populous  States  power  In  excess 
of  the  number  of  their  Inhabitants.  Without 
this  compromise  the  less  populous  States  will 
lose  all  voice  in  selecting  a  President.  If  a 
candidate  got  all  11,000.000  votes  In  tills  al- 
most 50%  of  the  States,  he  would  not  have 
a  majority  of  the  popular  or  electoral  votes. 
But  if  the  A3.A.  Plan  is  adopted,  a  candidate 
would  be  foolish  to  campaign  In  these  States. 
He  must  get  a  substantial  number  of  the 
84  "T-  of  the  votes  In  the  other  25  States  to 
win.  He  will  campaign  where  those  votes  are, 
and  it  will  be  to  the  majorities  In  those 
States  to  whom  the  candidate  will  be  be- 
holden. 

Why  must  the  A.B.A.  mount  a  campaign 
to  crush  even  further  half  of  the  States  In 
.thU  Union? 


TV  STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA,  ON 
PEACE  TALKS,  MINE  SAFETY,  AND 
FILIBUSTER  DEBATE,  JANUARY  21, 
1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  January  22,  1969,  I  made  state- 
ments for  television  regarding  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  a  coal  mine  safety  bill  which 
I  have  Introduced,  and  the  debate  on 
Senate  rule  XXn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  these  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paris   Peace   Talks 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  see  some 
real  progress  at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris,  and 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  indications  that  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  taking  a  firm  ap- 
proach toward  the  negotiations.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  negotiating  from  a 
position  of  military  strength  and  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  last  months  In  office 
paved  the  way  for  a  settlement.  The  aggres- 
sive Intentions  of  North  Viet  Nam  have  been 
severely  thwarted  by  our  military  actions, 
and  Hanoi  knows  full  well  that  the  United 
States  possesses  the  full  capabilities  to  re- 
sume, at  any  time,  whatever  military  action 
is  needed.  I  hope  that  we  will  i^ot  have  to 
do  that,  and  I  don't  believe  that  we  will. 
South  Viet  Nam,  because  of  our  actions  in 
helping  its  people,  has  become  much  stronger 
than  it  was,  much  more  able  to  carry  Its 
fair  share  of  its  own  burden.  And  I  believe 
that  If  we  continue  to  be  determined  and 
firm  in  dealing  with  Hanoi  we  shall  see  real 
progress  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Coai,  Mine  Safett 

Action  is  needed  to  reduce  the  tragedies 
which  continue  to  occur  in  the  coal  mines 
of  West  Virginia  and  other  states.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  approached  sensibly  by  all 
parties  concerned  and  without  any  punitive 
alms  in  mind.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  allow  a  federal  Income  tax  credit  to 
companies  installing  coal  safety  equipment 
and  I  hope  that  committee  action  will  be 
favorable.  The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
would  give  companies  an  added  Incentive  to 
Install  such  things  as  dust  control  systems 
which  could  reduce  the  danger  of  explosions 
and  such  diseases  as  black  lung.  I  favor 
the  tax  credit  approach  because  there  are 
some  small  companies  that  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  that  would  be  neces- 
sary. We  don't  want  to  put  any  coal  com- 
panies out  of  operation,  because  our  state 
and  other  mining  states  need  the  jobs  and 
the  payrolls.  On  the  other  hand,  an  en- 
lightened society  can  no  longer  afford  to 
tolerate  the  loss  of  life  and  the  loss  of 
health  that  can  result  from  working  In  the 
coal  mines. 

Senate  Debate  on  the  Pn-iBtrsTER 

There  is  more  than  one  side  to  this  thing 
of  ending  the  so-called  filibuster  in  the 
Senate.  Free  debate  prevented  the  passage 
of  a  bill  In  1937  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
with  members  who  would  do  the  President's 
bidding.  Free  debate  prevented  the  passage 
of  legislation  in  1946  to  draft  members  of 
railway  labor  unions  into  the  United  States 
Army,  and  if  there  had  been  unlimited  debate 
in  the  German  Reichstag,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  the 
Enabling  Act  which  gave  all  power  In  Ger- 
many tc  Adolf  Hitler.  The  majority  today  may 
be  the  minority  tomorrow,  and  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  is  a  valuable  right  for  the 
protection  of  the  small  states  and  minorities. 
to  check  a  ruthless  majority.  And  it  is  par- 


ticularly crucial  to  the  protection,  the  en- 
durance, and  the  lasting  genius  of  our  Re- 
publican form  of  government.  What  is  needed 
in  the  Congress  today  is  seldom  greater 
speed,  but  always  more  thorough  considera- 
tion m  lawmaking.  I  am  against  the  efforts  to 
amend  Rule  22  because  I  have  seen  how 
gag  rule  works  when  cloture  Is  Invoked.  I  am 
against  gsig  rule.  I  am  for  free  debate. 


BONDING  PROBLEMS  OF  BLACK 
CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  durinp  the 
past  year,  I  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  a  problem  which  faces  minority 
building  contractors  and,  particularly 
the  small  black  contractors.  Numerous 
discussions  with  such  contractors  in 
Indiana  and  other  States  as  well,  have 
made  it  clear  to  me  the  great  difficulty 
these  men  have  in  obtaining  construction 
performance  bonds.  It  is  an  important 
problem  and  merits  close  attention  as  we 
move  to  face  the  challenges  of  1969. 

The  plight  of  the  black  contractor  Is 
especially  relevant  to  the  great  dialog 
concerning  our  urban  problems  and 
rejuvenation  of  our  inner  cities.  At  a 
recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  spon- 
sored by  the  NAACP,  black  contractors 
from  13  States  gathered  to  organize  the 
Afro-American  Builders  Corp.  The  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  bonding  to  qutilify 
for  bidding  on  public  works  contracts 
was  discussed.  It  was  brought  out  that, 
ironically,  black  contractors  are  seldom 
able  to  bid  successfully  for  demolition 
contracts  to  remove  residential  and  com- 
mercial structures  in  areas  of  high  black 
concentration  which  are  slated  for  such 
public  works  as  redevelopment  or  high- 
way construction. 

Public  works  contracts  generally  re- 
quire a  bond  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtain- 
ing the  contract.  Nationally,  according 
to  the  American  Insurance  Association, 
such  contracts  involve  about  $15  billion 
a  year.  There  is,  in  addition,  approxi- 
mately S12  billion  of  bonded  private  work 
and  $48  billion  of  normally  unbonded 
work. 

Millions  of  public  dollars  and  increas- 
ingly large  amounts  of  private  capital  are 
being  committed  to  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment.  Related  programs  of 
manpower  development  and  skilled  ap- 
prenticeship training  have  been  funded 
under  public  and  private  auspices.  Un- 
fortunately, very  little  of  the  money  spent 
has  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
workers  and  businessmen  in  the  black 
community.  It  is  at  best  inconsistent  to 
extol  the  virtures  and  potential  of  "black 
capitalism"  and  at  the  same  time  not 
provide  black  contractors  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  compete  effectively  within  the 
construction  industry.  The  black  contrac- 
tor can  be  a  key  factor  in  reversing  the 
dollar  vacuum  in  the  black  community 
which  has  been  created  by  generations  of 
unequal  access  to  competitive  enterprise. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968 — Public  Law  90-448,  section 
3 — does  provide,  "to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible,"  for  the  inclusion  of  area  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  in  training,  em- 
plojmient,  and  contracts  for  work  per- 
formed in  specified  progi-ams.  The  intent 
of  the  .egislation  clearly  is  to  insure  in- 
digenous participation  but  the  knotty 
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problem  of  bondng  and  equity  require- 
ments still  exist  We  must  find  a  way  to 
provide  these  black  contractors,  who  have 
the  performance  capability,  with  assist- 
ance to  meet  th0  necessary  bonding  and 
equity  requirempnts  normal  to  the  in- 
dustry. I  believe!  that  their  partlclp>atlon 
in  programs  ot\  urban  development  is 
crucial  and  an  iipportant  step  toward  in- 
creasing their  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy. I 

Berkeley  G.  Burrell,  president  of  the 
National  Busing  League,  an  organiza- 
tion of  black  businessmen  founded  in 
1900  by  Bookei'  T.  Washington,  sug- 
gested an  approach  to  the  problem  in 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  jBanklng  and  Currency 
during  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
legislation  for  1J968.  Mr.  Burrell  stated: 

One  avenue  wottld  be  the  eetabllshment  of 
a  Small  Builders  Development  Fund.  .  .  . 
Such  a  fund  can  jand  should  provide  for  di- 
rect bid  perform^ce  and/or  lien  and  com- 
pletion bonds,  anp  should  underwrite  or  re- 
insure bonds  wrljtten  by  others.  It  should 
also  be  enabled  toj  make  direct  "seed"  capital 
loans 'to  builders  iwho  are  technically  quall- 
Hed  Bilt  economljcally  Ineligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Inner  city. 
Unless  some  sucU  method  Is  devised,  few  if 
any  of  our  peopla  will  participate  meaning- 
fully m  the  rema^ng  of  their  own  physical 
environment. 

Mr.  Burrell's  |  proposal  merits  serious 
consideration. 

The  black  cdntractor  is  seeking  the 
opportimity  to  lie  totally  competitive.  It 
Is  he  more  thsi<i  any  other  black  busi- 
nessman, who  hks  the  potential  for  play- 
ing a  vital  rolejin  the  rebuilding  of  our 
inner  cities  and  providing  needed  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  residents  of 
the  affected  areis. 

I  ask  unanifnous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Hecord  a  very  timely  and 
informative  article  written  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Cohen,  staff  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  appeared  in  the 
Tuesday,  January  21,  1969,  issue  and 
deals  with  specific  problems  facing  black 
contractors.       I 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Building   Bi>ND   Prejudice   Cited 
(By 

John  Davles 
contract    for 
David  Taylor 
year.  The  general 
submit  a  corporal^ 
Davles  Is  black. 

He  applied  to 
companies.  He 
them,  although 
than  $9000  wlthoi^t 
taken  from  him 
choice,  a  white 
and  the  Job. 

The  problem  fa^ed 
lar  to  the  problem  s 
tors  around  the  Nation 

They   And   It 
bonded  and  wltho|ut 
pete  for  what 
the  tlOO  bUllon 
year. 

The  obstacles  fa(clng 
are  rooted  not 
of  business  but  In 
crimination  and 


ylncent  Cohen) 

awarded  a  $9000  Navy 
work    at    the 
Mo4el  Basin  In  Maryland  last 
contractor  required  him  to 
sxirety  bond  for  the  work. 
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subcontracting 


more 


wiis 
h(( 


they 


oi^y 


than  a  dozen  bonding 
turned  down  by  all  of 
had  completed  jobs  larger 
a  bond.  The  contract  was 
and  offered  to  the  second 
cc^tractor  who  got  a  bond — 

by  John  Davles  Is  slml- 

of  8000  minority  contrac- 

lon. 

vjutually   Impossible   to  get 

bonds  they  cannot  com- 

feel  IB  their  fair  share  of 

^pent  In  construction  each 


contractors  like  Davles 
In  the  normal  probleoas 
traditional  patterns  of  dls- 
in  what  black  contractors 


feel  Is  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  bonding 
companies. 

They  form  a  vicious  circle  from  which,  un- 
til recently,  there  was  no  way  out. 

A  construction  bond  Is  a  guarantee  to  the 
owner  of  a  project  that  a  contractor  can  do 
the  job  well  and  that  he  can  finish  it.  If  the 
contractor  fails,  the  company  that  Issued  the 
bond  Is  liable  for  any  damage  or  inconveni- 
ence Incurred  by  the  owner. 

Surety  companies  say  they  use  three  cri- 
teria in  Judging  whether  to  bond  a  contrac- 
tor: capability,  character  and  credit.  Surety 
association  statements  like  the  following, 
minority  contractors  contend,  show  there  is 
a  fourth  "C" — color. 

"As  contractors,  Negroes  and  other  Ameri- 
can minorities  lack  the  necessary  manage- 
ment and  technical  sldlls,  experience  and  fi- 
nancial capacity.  As  a  result,  they  oi>erate  at 
a  low  level  of  efficiency,  organization  and 
profitability." 

This  assertion  came  in  an  American  Insur- 
ance Association  statement  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Construction  Task 
Force,  Sept.  10,  1968. 

Davles  and  other  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Area  Contractors  Organization,  a  group 
of  black  contractors,  say  generalizations  like 
the  Association's  statement  show  prejudice 
against  them  by  the  surety  companies.  The 
companies  say  the  problem  lies  in  the  inabil- 
ity of  minority  contractors  to  fulfill  ade- 
quately the  three  "C's." 

The  greatest  problem,  according  to  David 
Q.  Cohen,  spokesman  for  the  surety  industry, 
is  the  first  "C" — capability. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  a  handful  of 
blacks  and  other  nonwhltes  penetrated  con- 
struction union  ranks.  This  ezcluslon  has  cut 
them  off  from  training  that  has  proved  valu- 
able to  white  contractors. 

Even  with  the  absence  of  this  training, 
contractors  like  Davles  get  jobs  and  complete 
them  successfully.  But  Davles  admits  or- 
ganized training  for  minority  noncontractors 
and  construction  workers  is  badly  needed. 

Davles  and  other  WACO  members  say 
bonding  company  judgments  of  contractor 
character  are  "subjective,  to  say  the  least." 
Svirety  companies  admit  their  decisions  are 
subjective.  But  they  say  each  contractor 
must  be  considered  in  light  of  the  job  for 
which  he  wants  the  bond  and  of  his  record. 
They  have  Issued  repeated  statements  to  SEA 
denying  that  race  is  a  factor  in  their  delib- 
erations. 

Cohen  and  others  involved  in  bonding  say 
past  business  dealings  and  on-the-job  atti- 
tudes are  the  main  points  considered. 

The  credit  criterion  bolls  down  to  one 
thing:  can  a  contractor  get  enough  unre- 
stricted cash  to  do  the  job  and  protect  him- 
self and  the  owner  in  case  of  unforeseen 
problems? 

The  assets  of  most  minority  contractors 
are  limited  to  the  capital  they  have  saved 
from  their  construction  work.  Surety  com- 
panies look  on  most  loans  against  personal 
or  company  assets  as  UabUltles,  even  if  they 
temporarily  put  cash  In  the  company  ac- 
count. 

Many  of  the  larger  well-connected  white 
contractors  have  made  use  of  the  funds  of 
friends  and  family.  Minority  contiractors  are 
hard  put  to  find  such  resources. 

Black  contractors,  like  Davles,  feel  that 
surety  companies  and  government  officers 
who  require  100  per  cent  of  the  bid  price  of 
a  job  in  ready  liquid  assets  are  unfair. 

Prom  10  per  cent  to  one-third  of  a  proj- 
ect's price  Is  usually  needed  to  complete  the 
first  part  of  the  job.  After  this,  the  contractor 
receives  the  first  draw  on  the  contract  pay- 
ment from  the  owner. 

The  problems  of  the  minority  contractor 
are  now  being  studied  by  private  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
developed  an  18-city  program  called  Action 


Construction  Teams.  The  NAACP  recently 
announced  an  organization  called  the  Afro- 
American  Builders  Corporation  already  in- 
volving 1200  contractors  In  20  cities. 

In  Washington,  the  Washington  Area  Con- 
tractors Association  and  Uptown  Progress,  a 
group  of  black  mid-city  businessmen  plan- 
ning for  urban  renewal,  have  plans  for  break- 
ing the  bonding  wall. 

The  working  model  is  the  General  and 
Specialty  Contractors  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Oakland,  Calif. 

This  group  received  a  $300,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  last  year  to  develop 
programs  to  upgrade  minority  contractors 
and  solve  the  bonding  problem. 

The  resulting  program  provides  working 
capital  loans  for  member  contractors. 

GSCA  also  offers  management  training  for 
contractors  who  may  have  construction  abil- 
ity but  not  business  management  know-how. 
Construction  employe  training  Is  also  given. 

GSCA  also  helps  its  contractors  bid  on  jobs 
and  fill  out  bonding  applications.  Surety 
companies  say  faulty  applications  account 
for  many  bond  rejections. 

When  the  bond  is  obtained,  GSCA  advisers 
assist  the  contractor  in  construction  per- 
formance. GSCA  accountants  help  with  the 
books  and  GSCA  lawyers  advise  on  legal  mat- 
ters. 

After  the  member  contractor  completes  a 
Job,  GSCA,  advisers  urge  him  to  move  Im- 
mediately to  a  higher-priced  project.  When 
he  reaches  $2.5-million  Jobs,  he  Is  on  his 
own. 

Surety  company  executives,  bond  ofQclals, 
community  leaders  and  white  contractors  In 
the  Oakland  area  sit  on  GSCA's  board  and  as- 
sist in  program  development  and  Implemen- 
tation. 

N.  O.  Tademy,  a  black  GSCA  contractor, 
advanced  his  Job  range  from  about  $130,000 
to  more  than  $300,000  in  the  first  six  months 
of  GSCA's  operation. 

Davles  and  other  minority  contractors  say 
they  need  the  large  and  profitable  govern- 
ment jobs  to  grow.  But  the  government  has 
very  stringent  bonding  requirements  on  all 
Jobs  over  $200,000. 

However,  the  Federal  requirement  for 
neighborhood  company  participation  in  the 
redevelopment  of  cities  may  force  big  white 
contractors  to  take  in  minority  group  mem- 
bers as  partners  to  get  part  of  the  redevelop- 
ment money. 

With  billions  to  be  spent  on  construction 
In  1969,  contractors  like  John  Davles  now 
have  some  hope  of  moving  up  Instead  of 
around  In  a  circle. 


SALUTE  TO  CULVER 

Mr.  HARTKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidential  inauguration  of  January  20, 
1969,  was  visited  by  some  of  our  coun- 
try's finest  young  people.  They  came  with 
their  band  directors  and  school  chaper- 
ons from  all  over  the  Nation  to  help 
commemorate  an  historic  occasion. 
Among  them  was  a  group  of  95  young 
men  from  Indiana's  Culver  Military 
Academy.  They  were  members  of  the 
Black  Horse  Troop  of  Culver,  the  largest 
military  equestrian  unit  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  Culver's  sixth  appearance 
in  a  Presidential  inaugural  parade  and 
once  again  these  young  men  conducted 
themselves  in  a  most  exemplary  manner, 
gaining  favorable  comment  from  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  and  adding 
new  luster  to  the  great  names  of  Culver. 
Let  me  add  that  it  was  my  personal 
pleasure  to  be  with  the  Culver  men  and 
their  young  lady  guests  at  a  dance  here 
in  Washington.  I  can  report  that  they 
conduct   themselves   as   gentlemen  not 
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only  when  they  are  on  parade  but  on 
social  occasions  as  well. 

These  young  men  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  bright  hope  for  America's  future, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  offer  this  salute  to  them  and  to 
Culver  Academy's  tradition  of  excellence 
which  they  so  admirably  represent. 


JUNIOR  LEADERS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago,  on  May  13,  1968,  I  brought 
to  the  Senate's  attention  a  remarkable 
youth  program  called  Junior  Leaders  of 
America,  which  was  being  operated  and 
funded  locally  in  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  This 
program  was  initiated  by  a  student  of 
Yankton  College,  of  Richfield,  Ohio,  in 
his  effort  to  meet  youth  recreation  needs 
in  the  city  of  Yankton. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  the  progress 
of  Junior  Leaders  of  America,  up  to  date, 
and  further  explain  this  unique  concept 
of  recreation  for  elementary  children. 

The  concept,  which  Mr.  Tom  Osborne 
advanced,  is  new  and  its  value  has  been 
quickly  grasped  by  people  at  State  and 
even  national  levels  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  what  leadership  is  and  how  it 
can  be  developed  through  this  kind  of 
program — reaching  children  early  in 
recreation  which  attracts  every  young 
person. 

Officials  of  the  Greater  South  Dakota 
Association  and  our  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Association — IDEA — have  made 
trips  to  visit  with  Osborne  about  expan- 
sion of  his  idea;  Gov.  Prank  Farrar  gave 
Osborne  a  lengthy  taped  commentary  for 
the  radio;  he  has  been  given  national  at- 
tention on  a  network  news  commentary. 

Both  Senator  Mundt  and  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Junior  Leaders  of  America  in 
Yankton  on  the  basics  of  leadership,  and 
on  our  roles  in  that  regard. 

Newspapers  as  distant  as  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana  have  given  descrip- 
tions of  this  program's  beginning  and 
conception.  The  local  success  of  this  con- 
cept of  city  recreation  for  elementary 
schoolchildren  has  been  reflected  at  such 
distant  points  as  Richfield,  Ohio;  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.;  Oxford,  Ohio;  Pendleton, 
Ind.;  Vancouver,  Wash.  OfBclals  in  these 
places  have  made  inquiries  relative  to 
Initiating  Junior  Leaders  of  America 
programs  in  their  towns  and  cities. 

Meetings  have  been  held  with  various 
industrial  leaders  in  South  Dakota  to 
arrange  for  the  presentation  of  the  pro- 
gram. Spearheading  the  industrial  move- 
ment is  Mr.  Mark  Bolluyt,  executive  of 
Dale  Electronics,  Inc.,  in  Yankton. 

Mr.  Whayne  Moore,  district  manager 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  endorsed  Junior  Leaders 
as  an  "exciting  and  imaginative  concept 
for  building  the  leadership  of  tomorrow." 

Another  person  who  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  project,  program,  and 
concept  of  Junior  Leaders  of  America  is 
Mrs.  Dale  Bruget,  society  editor  for  the 
Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan.  Mrs.  Bruget 
is  recognized  for  her  dedication  to  causes 
and  many  interests,  as  well  as  Junior 
Leaders  of  America.  Her  ability  to  rec- 
ognize ideas  and  ideals  and  to  make  them 
realities  is  reflected  in  Junior  Leaders  of 
America.  In  her  capacity  as  a  journalist 
for  the  past  30  years  she  has  been  the 


promoter  of  many  projects  which  have 
beneflted  her  city,  State,  and  country. 

The  Junior  Leaders  of  America  con- 
cept is  a  study  in  the  basic  requirements 
of  our  American  society.  It  is  a  very  basic, 
necessary  and  vital  approach  to  city  rec- 
reation programs  for  youth,  embracing 
the  ideas  and  goals  of  many  administra- 
tors and  their  views  of  youth  recreation. 

Being  preparatory  in  nature,  the  Jun- 
ior Leaders  concept  uses  citywide  rec- 
reation and  athletic  activities  for  chil- 
dren as  a  means  for  development  rather 
than  an  end  in  itself. 

It  attempts  to  embrace  four  concerns 
of  our  American  system :  leadership,  cit- 
izenship, responsibility,  and  fellowship. 
It  attempts,  through  its  approach  to  rec- 
reational activities,  to  put  these  to  work 
through  the  action  of  the  young  people 
within,  during,  and  throughout  the  en- 
tire Junior  Leaders  program. 

This  approach  to  city  recreation  for 
children  embraces  the  trial  and  error 
method  of  learning  these  vitally  impor- 
tant basics  of  the  American  system.  Too 
often  young  people  are  expjected  to  un- 
derstand and  use,  flawlessly,  these  basics 
of  social  order  when  they  never  before 
have  had  contact  with  them.  In  light  of 
this.  Junior  Leaders  serves  as  a  positive 
checkpoint  for  every  city  bringing  young 
people  together  through  a  common 
media  they  all  enjoy,  and  in  this  positive 
atmosphere  teaching  them  to  accept  the 
basics  of  leadership  and  foUowship  and 
allowing  each  and  every  one  of  them  to 
lead,  direct,  teach  and  discipline  their 
own  peers.  In  contrast  to  this,  we  see  the 
law  enforcers  in  cities  dealing  with  child 
after  child  who  has  used  his  one  and  only 
chance  to  fall  in  our  social  order.  He 
must  be  dealt  with  by  our  courts.  The 
Junior  Leader  is  encouraged  to  try  again, 
and  again,  and  learn  to  identify  with  re- 
sponsible authority,  which  is  there  to  un- 
derstand and  respect  him.  Two  areas  of 
this  program  are  particularly  outstand- 
ing and  will  more  fully  illustrate  this 
program's  dynamics  and  positive  teach- 
ing approach  in  the  area  of  city  recrea- 
tion for  children. 

The  first  is  personal  encounter.  This 
is  an  action  experience  through  which 
the  young  person  is  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  various  officials  of  his 
city.  State,  and  country.  These  officials 
represent  the  senior  leaders  and  seek  to 
identify  with  the  Junior  Leaders  in  a 
positive  atmosphere  by  relating  their 
concept  of  leadership  and  the  basics  of 
our  society. 

As  this  program  selects  children  to  be 
leaders  for  each  day's  activities,  the 
children  are  taught  how  to  teach  each 
activity  to  their  peers,  thus  making  them 
more  fully  independent  as  they  conduct 
their  own  city  recreation  program.  This 
requires  each  young  person  to  assume 
full  responsibility  as  he  communicates  in 
his  own  words  the  activity  he  has  studied 
and  learned  under  the  direction  of  adult 
supervisors. 

Yankton's  Junior  Leaders  program  has 
had  from  600  to  1.000  participants  out  of 
a  population  of  12,000  people.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  recruit  participants — 
the  children  have  responded  naturally 
and  with  real  enthusiasm. 

The  program — especially  its  develop- 
ment   as    a    voluntary    college    student 


endeavor  and  its  teaching  approach  has 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  entire  community  of  Yankton. 

The  success  of  Junior  Leaders  of 
America  in  Yankton  shows  that  a  need 
is  being  met,  and  inquiries  received  from 
elsewhere  indicate  a  similar  need  in  other 
localities. 

Tom  Osborne  is  presently  seeking 
funds  in  the  interest  of  establishing  a 
1-year  feasibility  study  to  expand  the 
program.  During  the  12-month  study 
period,  directors  of  Junior  Leaders  of 
America  propose  to  conduct  the  Yankton 
citywide  recreation  program  as  a  work- 
ing model;  polish  the  local  program  and 
project  its  functions  to  larger  scope;  in- 
vestigate various  areas  involved  with  pro- 
gram expansion;  study  potential  devel- 
opments such  as  personnel  training 
workshops;  the  building  of  a  national 
headquarters  which  would  serve  as  a  hub 
for  all  regional  national  programs,  train- 
ing centers  for  directors,  planning  center 
for  continuing  advancement  of  the  con- 
cept, and  sources  of  Junior  Leaders 
equipment  and  materials.  This  1-year 
period  of  study  and  investigation  is  seen 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  perfection  and 
proving  of  the  Junior  Leaders  of  America 
program. 

SUPPORT  BY  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS 
FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spoke  of  the  spontaneous  reaction 
which  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
country  in  support  of  the  Hartke-Hal- 
pern  proposal  for  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Peace.  Introduction  of  the 
bills  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  with  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  cosponsoi-ing 
in  both  Houses,  took  place  last  Sep- 
tember. 

The  developments  of  which  I  spoke 
yesterday — interest  by  individuals,  orga- 
nizations, professors  of  government, 
churches,  the  press,  and  broadcast  me- 
dia— have  comprised  the  largest  response 
in  my  experience  to  a  bill  introduced  late 
in  the  session  with  no  action  expected 
until  after  its  reintroduction.  This,  Mr. 
Halpern  and  I  plan  to  do  on  February  6. 

At  the  close  of  my  statement  yester- 
day, I  placed  in  the  Record  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  text  of  an  article  titled 
"The  Department  of  Peace,"  written  by 
Dr.  Allen  Parrent,  international  affairs 
program  director  in  Washington  for  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  The  text 
was  from  the  Protestant  organization's 
twice-monthly  magazine  Tempo. 

Today  I  wish  to  share  some  of  the  re- 
sponse the  bill  has  met  with  in  the  Cath- 
olic press,  particularly  due  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  feature  article  on  the  topic 
by  Catholic  Press  Features  of  Bellerose, 
N.Y.  The  editor  of  CPF,  J.  D.  Nicola, 
called  my  office  shortly  after  the  bill  ap- 
peared. His  subsequent  article  appeared 
in  Catholic  papers  with  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  half  a  million.  One  result  was 
a  considerable  number  of  letters  from 
Catholic  clergj'  and  presumably,  while 
not  identifiable  in  themselves,  laymen  as 
well,  seeking  copies  of  the  bill  or  addi- 
tional information.  Among  the  papers 
which  ran  the  Catholic  Press  Features 
story  were  the  following,  of  which  I  have 
received  tear  sheets:  The  LaCrosse,  Wis., 
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Times  Review;  the  Rockford,  HI.,  Ob- 
server; the  Fresno  Central  California 
Register;  the  Winona,  Minn.,  Courier; 
the  San  PrancUco  Monitor;  the  Burljng- 
ton.  Vt..  Catholic  Tribune;  the  Lake 
Shore.  Erie  Diocese.  Visitor;  the  Spring- 
field. Mo..  Mirr^)r;  the  Oakland  Catholic 
Voice;  the  Portland,  Maine,  Church 
World;  and  the  [Milwaukee  Catholic  Her- 
ald Citizen. 

It  is  most  likely  there  were  others, 
perhaps  a  significant  number  of  others, 
which  did  not  come  to  attention.  Many 
of  those  named! gave  front  page  space  to 
the  story,  and  ^t  least  one,  the  Milwau- 
kee paper,  gavel  support  through  an  edl- 
torlsd  as  well.    | 

Mr.  Presideni  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Jcatholic  Press  Features 
article  referred  to  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  ^Iecord  as  printed  in  the 
papers  named  Itbove,  together  with  the 
editorial  by  Fatjher  Thomas  R.  Leahy  in 
the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Herald  Citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  wisre  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Mlwaukee  Catholic  Herald 

Citizen.   Nov.    1,    1968] 

Proposed  in  I'onoress:  Department, 

AcAiEMT  OF  Peace 

(B;  J.  D.  Nicola) 

Washington,  Bellerose.  N.Y. — A  gov- 
ernmental Depar  ment  of  Peace  and  a  na- 
tional Peace  Aca<  emy — frequently  suggested 
by  religious  grsups  In  the  U.S. — have 
been  ofllclally  proposed  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Represei  itatlves. 

A  bin  for  both  a  Peaice  Department  and  a 
Peace  Academy  comparable  to  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Pi)rce  academies  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Serate  by  Sen.  Vance  Hartke, 
a  Democrat  from  Indiana,  and  in  the  House 
by  Rep,  Seymour  lalpem,  a  Republican  from 
New  York. 

In  introducing  his  bill,  titled  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Peace  Act,"  Senator  Hartke  an- 
nounced that  It  was  being  co-sponsored  by 
himself.  Republican  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  and  Democratic  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  of  Texas  as  evidence  of  the  bill's  bi- 
partisan support. 

He  said  that  although  a  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  had  been  proposed  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  th(  Pounding  Fathers  and  al- 
though similar  proposals  died  In  committee 
over  the  years,  "lere  is  a  sound  idea  which 
has  had  to  wait  v  ntll  the  climate  of  opinion 
Is  ripe.  Now.  I  believe,  its  time  has  come." 

A  national  Peice  Academy,  where  men 
and  women  coud  study  the  "science  of 
peace,"  was  sugg(sted  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  C  iristlan  Family  Movement 
two  summers  age  and  has  since  become  a 
CFM  cause,  with  members  being  asked  to 
write  their  Congiessmen  and  Senators  urg- 
ing support  for  su:h  a  proposal. 

The  Hartke  Sei.ate  bill — and  its  counter- 
part m  the  Hous  b — proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federa  Department  of  Peace,  to 
be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Peace,  and 
whose  primary  "junction  and  purpose  will 
be  to  promote  the  cause  and  advancement 
of  peace  both  in  t  sis  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world,"  according  to  Hartke's  bill. 

The  bill  would  sut  under  the  new  depart- 
ment's control  su  :h  existing  agencies  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  .'  .rms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  th«  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  International  Agricul- 
tural Developmen;  Service. 

But  most  impo  tantly,  the  Department  of 
Peace  would  csi  ablish  an  "International 
Peace  Institute,"  i  rhose  purpose  would  be  "to 
prepare  citizens  jf  the  United  States  for 
service  in  posltloi  is  or  programs  relating  to 


the  field  of  promoting  International  under- 
standing and  peace." 

At  the  Institute,  special  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  studies  which  "will  best  pre- 
pare students  for  leadership  In  the  nonvio- 
lent resolution  of  International  conflicts  and 
in  the  promotion  of  international  under- 
standing and  peace."  according  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Hartke  suggested  that  the  cur- 
riculum might  Include  such  subjects  as  "the 
means  of  relieving  world  hunger  through  the 
exchange  of  international  agricultural  ad- 
vancements, oceanography  and  marine  bi- 
ology. The  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
worldwide  should  be  x>t  prime  consideration 
In  the  establishment  of  curricula." 

"In  many  respects,  the  Peace  Institute  Is 
a  parallel  to  the  service  academies,"  Senator 
Hartke  told  his  Senate  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill.  "We  now  train  at  special 
institutions — West  Point.  Annapolis,  and  In 
Colorado — for  leadership  In  the  three 
branchee  of  military  service;  certainly  it  Is 
fully  as  logical  to  establish  a  small  Institution 
to  train  for  peace." 

He  said  creation  by  the  U.S.  Government 
of  a  separate  Department  of  Peace  would 
give  srtature  and  recognition,  "wholehearted 
and  unabashed,"  to  the  nation's  desire  for 
peace.  Also,  he  said,  waging  peace  requires 
as  much  planning  and  organization  as  waging 
war: 

"Goodwill  of  itself  can  do  nothing.  It  needs 
organization,  leadership,  the  application  of 
brain  and  ingenuity,  of  technology  and  mo- 
rality, on  a  scale  such  as  we  have  never  be- 
fore attempted.  ...  If  we  have  needed  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Development  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  Independent  but  related 
eflforts  in  their  field  and  because  the  times 
demand  It,  then  how  much  more  we  need  the 
concentrated  and  positive  efforts  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  such  as  this  could  command." 

The  Christian  Family  Movement  got  in- 
volved with  the  national  Peace  Academy  Idea 
as  a  result  of  the  campaign  waged  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dan  Lucey,  national  CFM  commit- 
tee members  from  Oakland,  Calif.,  whose  own 
"Committee  for  a  National  Peace  Academy" 
has  drawn  considerable  press  coverage  and 
editorial  support  from  such  Catholic  publica- 
tions as  Ave  Afario  magazine  and  The  Catho- 
lie  Voice,  newspaper  of  the  Oakland  diocese. 

The  Luceys,  parents  of  nine  children, 
started  their  campaign  In  1966,  after  a  visit 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Why  always  "military"  acad- 
emies, they  wondered,  and  why  do  all  the 
nation's  shrines  commemorate  military 
heroes  and  events?  Where,  in  a  country  ded- 
icated to  peace,  were  the  shrines  and  sjrm- 
bols  honoring  peace? 

From  that,  the  Lucey's  Peace  Academy 
idea  grew,  with  appearances  on  West  Coast 
radio  programs,  a  newsletter,  a  prized  en- 
dorsement from  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and 
an  Invitation  to  present  their  ideas  to  the 
Christian  Family  Movement  convention  at 
Notre  Dame  in  the  summer  of  1967. 

(When  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassi- 
nated, the  CFM  president  couple,  Pat  and 
Patty  Crowley,  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Johnson  suggesting  that  a  National  Peace 
Academy  be  erected  In  his  honor.) 

The  Luceys  have  even  proposed  a  curricu- 
lum for  teaching  the  "fine  arts  of  peace."  in- 
cluding such  subjects  as  "Economics  and 
Peace,"  "Literature  and  Peace,"  "Migration 
and  Peace." 

■'Some  day  we  may  be  faced  with  peace," 
Lucey,  a  post  office  employee,  remarks.  "Who 
will  work  it  out?  The  generals  the  men 
trained  In  war."  he  answers,  noting  that  even 
when  the  President  visits  other  countries  on 
a  peace  mission,  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
retinue  of  military  aides. 

Praising  the  Lucey's  Peace  Academy  pro- 
posal, Ave  Maria  saw  the  academy  as  "the 
academic  counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  the  assemblage  of  the  finest  faculty  In 
the  world  would   Insure  a  continuity  on  a 


graduate  level  aa  well  for  Peace  Corps  re- 
turnees who  wish  to  pvirsue  their  work  on 
behalf  of  mankind." 

Oakland's  Catholic  Voice  has  described  the 
Peace  Academy  Idea  as  one  that  "can  affect 
the  whole  world. 

"However  .  .  .  the  idea  of  a  national  Peace 
Academy  will  not  even  receive  the  hearing 

It  deserves  without  massive  public  support 

both  In  the  form  of  discussion  and  by  writ- 
ing to  the  President  and  Congressmen  urging 
that  meaningful  consideration  be  given  this 
valuable  area." 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Herald  Citi- 
zen, Nov.  1,  1968) 
A  Department  and  Academy  ros  Peace 
(By  Father  Thomas  R.  Leahy) 

Some  readers  will  recall  the  time  when 
the  top  federal  secretariat  for  external  se- 
curity was  called  the  War  department.  More 
recently  that  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  certainly  a  less  bel- 
licose nomenclature. 

The  feature  page  of  this  Issue  highlights 
an  article  on  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
posed cabinet-level  Department  for  Peace 
and  also  a  national  Peace  academy. 

No,  these  proposals  have  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  the  current  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
Neither  do  they  stem  from  war  protesters  at 
home  or  abroad. 

But  why  should  there  not  be  a  positive 
and  forthright  advocacy  for  these  proposed 
new  national  agencies?  The  question  bears 
further  consideration. 

If  the  president's  cabinet  Includes  such 
functionary  posts  as  secretaries  for  trans- 
portation and  the  post  office,  why  logically 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  top-level  secre- 
tariat for  the  promotion  of  world  peace, 
which  perhaps  is  just  as  desirable  as  getting 
the  mall  through  on  time? 

Actually  these  two  fascinating  proposals 
were  introduced  as  bipartisan  bills  during 
the  recent  session  of  the  Congress.  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  Joined 
by  Republican  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Ore- 
gon and  Democratic  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough 
of  Texas,  introduced  such  a  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Similar  legislation  was  proposed  In  the 
House  by  Republican  Rep.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern  of  New  York. 

Neither  bill  got  very  far,  unfortunately, 
but  there's  always  another  chance  when  the 
new  House  and  Senate  are  seated  In  1969. 

The  United  States  already  has  seen  fit  to 
establish  at  least  four  national  service  acad- 
emies: at  West  Point  (army),  Annapolis 
(navy).  New  Haven  (coast  guard)  and  Col- 
orado Springs   (air  force). 

Now  If  these  excellent  training  establish- 
ments exist  for  the  fine  art  of  war.  It  might 
also  be  logical  to  introduce  a  national  acad- 
emy for  peace,  a  subject  which  Pope  John 
hailed  as  that  "exalted  task,"  in  his  authori- 
tative encyclical.  Peace  on  Earth. 

As  has  often  been  said  (but  soon  forgot- 
ten), peace  is  not  Just  the  absence  of  war; 
rather  it  Is  the  prevailing  presence  of  truth. 
Justice,  love  and  freedom. 

The  Hartke  bill  would  have  put  under  the 
proposed  Peace  department's  control  such  ex- 
isting agencies  as  the  well-proved  Peace 
corps,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
agency,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  the  International  Agricultural 
Development  service. 

Besides  the  cabinet  post  and  peace  depart- 
ment, the  late  bills  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  or  Institute  which, 
on  a  much  smaller  basis  than  the  other  na- 
tional service  academies,  would  train  Amer- 
ica's finest  young  men  and  women  In  the 
fine  art  of  peace,  certainly  a  practical  na- 
tional goal. 

Presumably,  candidates  for  the  proposed 
peace  academy  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
Investigation  and  appointment  procedures  as 
now  exist  for  West  Point  and  the  others. 
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Nothing  win  promote  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment and  an  Academy  for  Peace  but 
massive  support  from  public  opinion.  This  of 
course  means  expressed  public  opinion 
through  letters,  telegrams  and  phone  calls 
to  your  Senator  and  Congressman  or  their 
successors  to  be  elected  shortly. 

Christ  said,  quoting  the  customary  Hebrew 
farewell,  "Peace  I  bequeath  to  you,  my  own 
peace  I  give  you  .  .  ."  Perhaps  this  be- 
queathed peace  is  the  earthly  kind  that  men 
of  good  will  must  attain  by  their  own  striv- 
ing, persistence  and  creativity. 


HOPE  FOR   CONTINUED   PROGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  today  entitled  "Mr.  Hickel's  Oppor- 
tunity" expresses  what  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  many  citizens  prob- 
ably feel  about  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that  a 
new  President  is  entitled  to  name  his 
Cabinet,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  a  valid 
contention.  It  also  makes  the  point, 
which  I  believe  is  valid,  and  perhaps 
more  significant,  that  Mr.  Hickel  is  now 
on  notice  that  there  is  concern  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  generally  as  to 
how  he  proposes  to  go  about  meeting  his 
responsibilities  in  such  matters  as  con- 
servation, water  and  air  pollution  and  so 
on. 

I  voted  to  confirm  Mr.  Hickel,  for  I 
believe  that  a  President  should  be  al- 
lowed to  surround  himself  with  the  men 
of  his  choice,  unless  there  are  serious  and 
substantive  reasons  for  denying  him  this 
right. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  re- 
ported Mr.  Hickel's  name  favorably  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  3  after  thorough  hearings 
and  careful  questioning  of  Mr.  Hickel, 
and  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  that  the  nominee  had 
clarified,  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
members,  the  questions  which  had  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Hickel's  off-the-cuff  re- 
marks made  at  a  press  conference  some 
time  ago.  Statements  by  Mr.  Hickel  at 
that  press  conference  were  the  cause  of 
much  concern  on  the  part  of  many  citi- 
zens who  are  interested  in  good  conser- 
vation practices. 

I  think  the  Post's  editorial  puts  the 
matter  into  good  perspective.  I  would 
add  that  I  hope  the  new  Secretary  takes 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  has 
now  been  given  him  to  continue  the 
progress  that  predecessors  have  made  in 
the  areas  that  affect  the  lives  of  so  many 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as    follows: 

Mr.  Hickel's  Opportunitt 

The  Senate's  confirmation  of  Walter  J. 
Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
been  taken  for  granted  because  of  the  strong 
feeling  that  selection  of  a  Cabinet  Is  the 
President's  responsibility.  The  Senate  would 
not  have  been  Justified  In  refusing  to  con- 
firm the  President's  nominee  In  the  absence 
of  any  scandal,  official  misconduct  or  evi- 
dence of  gross  unfitness  for  the  job.  No  such 
showing  has  been  made. 

The  hearings  and  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
brought  to  light,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
concern  about  Governor  Hickel's  concept  of 


the  Job  assigned  to  him.  Is  he  really  a  con- 
servationist at  heart?  Can  he  put  aside  his 
blg-buslness  leanings  In  the  past  in  order 
to  administer  the  dlfflcxUt  oil-Import  quota 
system  in  the  public  Interest?  Will  he  be 
sensitive  to  the  water-quality  problems  of 
the  big  cities?  Will  he  be  genuinely  Inter- 
ested In  protecting  and  expanding  the 
wilderness  system  and  the  country's  national 
parks  and  recreation  centers? 

At  least  the  debate  over  Governor  Hickel's 
nomination  has  served  to  alert  him  to  the 
sense  of  national  concern  about  these  prob- 
lems: He  Is  on  notice  that  the  country  will 
expect  much  from  his  department  over  the 
next  four  years.  From  this  viewpoint  we 
think  the  debate  has  been  salutary.  It  Is 
a  good  example  of  how  a  democracy  func- 
tions to  help  Its  officials  meet  the  public 
demands  upon  them. 

Governor  Hickel  responded  to  the  ordeal 
of  public  scrutiny  with  a  large  measure  of 
flexibility.  His  willingness  to  maintain  the 
freeze  on  public  lands  In  Alaska  so  that  the 
present  Congress  can  pass  upon  native 
claims  (contrary  to  the  views  he  had  ex- 
pressed as  Governor)  suggests  that  he  Is 
capable  of  shifting  to  a  national  horizon. 
Similarly  his  stance  In  regard  to  the  cleaning 
up  of  polluted  rivers  appears  to  have  broad- 
ened along  with  his  new  responsibilities. 

Being  a  man  of  great  energy  and  an  exec- 
utive of  known  ability,  Mr.  Hickel  could 
prove  to  be  a  great  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
It  will  depend  upon  how  he  applies  himself 
to  his  vast  responsibility  for  Improving  our 
living  environment  from  this  point  on.  Now 
that  he  knows  how  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try feel  about  clean  rivers  and  lakes,  pure 
air  to  breathe,  green  space  for  enjoyment 
and  fair  administration  of  the  country's  great 
natural  resources,  we  hope  that  he  will  give 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  Is  required  for 
continued  progress. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  ques- 
tion, which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Hart  to  proceed  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  11,  on 
January  9  of  this  year,  in  the  welcome 
company  of  its  cosponsor,  my  worthy 
Republican  colleague,  Mr.  Pearson,  I 
emphasized  the  very  temperate  nature 
of  the  change  we  proposed  in  the  rules. 

I  said: 

Let  me  stress  that  by  amending  Rule 
XXn  to  provide  that  three-fifths,  rather 
than  two-thirds,  of  those  Senators  present 
and  voting  may  Invoke  cloture,  we  would 
work  no  rash  or  radical  change.  This  pro- 


p>osal  Is  a  modest  one.  moderate  in  Its  pur- 
pose and  reach.  It  Is  anything  but  a  "gag 
rule."  It  would  not  alter  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  Senate  as  a  deliberative  body. 
It  would  not  undermine  nor  even  Jeopardize 
the  opportunity  for  extended  debate. 

Indeed,  the  real  Issue  we  face  is  quite  the 
reverse.  The  long  history  of  the  flllbvister 
has  shown  that  Rule  XXII,  as  presently 
written,  places  undue  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  few;  the  requirement  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  voting  must  concur  before 
debate  can  be  Umlted.  raises  a  nearly- 
insurmountable  barrier  In  the  procedural 
path  of  even  a  substantial  majority.  The 
present  filibuster  rule  Is  too  formidable. 

Proof  of  this  fact  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  itself.  Since  1919. 
44  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  limit  debate  by  invoking  cloture 
under  the  two-thirds  rule.  Only  eight  of 
these  have  proved  successful.  The  fig- 
ures speak  for  tltemselves.  When  the 
Senate.  In  44  attempts  over  a  period  of 
half  a  century,  has  managed  to  limit 
debate  on  only  eight  occasions.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  the  present  rule  is  too 
strict. 

I  foresee  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when 
this  country  is  beset  by  a  grave  crisis 
which  calls  for  legislative  action  In  the 
Senate,  and  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
respond,  held  fast  in  the  grip  of  rule 
XXII.  Our  paralysis  will  then  occasion 
a  public  uproar  of  such  proportions  that 
we  shall  see  the  cloture  rule  swiftly 
swept  away.  All  the  hallowed  habits  of 
the  Senate  ^^111  then  be  cast  aside,  and 
a  real  "gag"  rule  will  be  Instated  here. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  the 
very  Senators  who  now  defend  rule  XXII 
with  such  rigidity,  may  then  be  proven 
their  own  worst  enemies,  having  them- 
selves insisted  upon  the  retention  of 
the  very  rule  that  precipitates  the  one 
eventuality  they  most  dread,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Senate  as  a  unique  in- 
stitution among  parliaments,  where  the 
right  to  extended  debate  lies  strongly 
fortified  in  its  rules. 

Modifying  rule  XXH  by  reducing 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths  the 
number  of  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing required  to  limit  debate,  would  re- 
duce the  chances  of  such  a  downfall 
from  ever  occurring.  Morever,  the  three- 
fifths  rule,  which  I  believe  a  substantial 
majority  in  the  Senate  favors,  would 
rest  upon  a  consensus  so  strong  that 
it  would,  in  truth,  form  a  better  shield 
against  the  eventual  adoption  of  major- 
ity cloture,  than  the  rule  in  its  present 
foi-m. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate  would  be 
served  if  a  majority  were  permitted  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  three-fifths  pro- 
posal. For  12  days  now.  we  have  been 
debating  whether  or  not  to  take  up  the 
proposal  and  debate  it  on  its  merits. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  bring  the  debate  on  this  pre- 
liminai-y  motion  to  a  close.  Accordingly, 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  n 
of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion 
signed  by  myself  and  34  other  colleagues 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  11,  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 
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The  VICE  PHESIDENT.  The  motion 
will  be  stated. 

The  assl£tan^  legislative  clerk  read, 
as  follows :  i 

Motion  roR  CLOixrBs 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Riiles  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  t^  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resoluiiton  11,  a  resolution  amend- 
ing the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Prank  Chinch,  George  McGovkrn, 
Pnn.rp  A.  Hart,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Frank  E.  [  Moss,  Quentin  Busdick, 
Edmund  Si  MtrsKiE.  Claiborne  Pell, 
Gaylord  Nelson,  William  Proxmire, 
Jamks  B.  Pearson,  Clifford  P.  Case, 
Charles  C|oodell,  Edward  Kennedy, 
Vance  HAftTKE,  Clinton  Anderson, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jacob  Javits, 
Edward  W.  {Brooke,  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Joseph  D.  rTYDiNGS,  John  O.  Pastore, 
Lee  METciLF,  Stephen  M.  Young, 
MncE  Mansfield,  Stuart  Symington, 
Albert  Go«e,  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Thomas 
J.  McInty*e,  Fred  R.  Harris,  IiCark  O. 
Hatfield,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Hugh 
Scott,  H:^am  L.  Pong,  Eugkns 
McCarthy., 

ME.-PEARSok.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr  CHURCI^.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  ,  with  whom,  may  I  say,  it 
has  been  a  plea|sure  to  work  during  the 
past  12  days.  I  j  want  him  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  his  cooperation  and 
assistance.         I 

Mr.  PEARSOf^.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  madp  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  This  rule,  created 
out  of  necessity!  in  1917,  is  one  that  has 
been  modified  oh  a  number  of  occasions, 
by  precedent  ai^d  by  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate itself.  Amendments  in  1949  and  again 
in  1957  come  vp  mind,  all  designed  to 
make  this  a  more  usable  instrument  In 
the  proper  condjict  of  the  public  business 
in  this  Chamber^ 

We  live  in  tirfles  really  very  much  dif- 
ferent than  eve^  a  decade  ago,  when  this 
rule  was  last  moidifled.  Critical  issues  and 
problems  surge  upon  us,  not  in  sequence, 
but  all  at  the  same  time,  often  demand- 
ing almost  inimedlate  action — action 
which  touches  Upon  almost  every  aspect 
of  American  life,  and  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace. 

I  hope  this  proposal  can  be  considered. 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  accurately 
states,  we  hava  been  debating  for  12 
days  a  motion  aven  to  consider  the  res- 
olution to  make^  this  change — I  think  a 
reasonable  change — to  three-fifths  or  60 
percent  of  the  Senators  present. 

I  ask  the  Senajtor  from  Idaho,  whether, 
under  the  procedures  we  now  follow,  un- 
der rule  XXn,  It  would  take  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  to  cut 
off  the  debate  ajt  this  time.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  posed  to  the  Senate  itself  a 
few  days  ago.  sis  to  whether  or  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  a  majority 
is  suflQcient,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
Congress,  to  limit  debate.  The  Senate 
voted  that  it  was  not.  and  I  think,  for 
purposes  of  the  91st  Congress,  that  ques- 
tion has  been  seuled. 


Of  course,  the  constitutional  issue 
can — and  in  all  likelihood  will — be  raised 
again  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Congress.  It  is  evident  chat  the  trend  is 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  this  con- 
stitutional proposition. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  On  Tuesday  next,  it 
will  require  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  limit  debate  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  this  cloture  mo- 
tion is  brought  within  the  rule,  Euid  it 
will  take  two-thirds  to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  But  if  we  reach  the 
point  of  being  able  to  consider  the  res- 
olution itself,  what  vote  would  be  re- 
quired to  agree  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then  a  majority  could 
decide,  if  the  Senate  is  permitted  to  vote 
on  the  merits. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  observation. 

In  1967,  when  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  act 
on  changing  the  rules  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Congress  was  presented, 
the  vote  to  sustain  that  proposition  was 
37  to  61.  This  time,  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  the  result  was  45  to  53.  The  Sen- 
ate has  come  within  eight  votes  of  es- 
tablishing the  proposition  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  majority  has  the 
right  to  act. 

I,  as  one  Senator,  would  prefer  not  to 
have  to  go  through  that  door;  but  so 
long  as  it  is  the  strategy  of  those  who 
defend  rule  XXn  to  prevent  even  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Senators  from  pass- 
ing judgment  on  a  modification  so  tem- 
perate as  that  which  is  now  proposed, 
then  we  are  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  seek  entry  through  the  constitutional 
door. 

History  is  on  our  side.  My  plea  to  those 
who  defend  rule  XXn  is  to  look  back 
upon  the  trend:  to  look  ahead  toward 
the  Ukelihood  that  a  majority  will  avail 
themselves  of  that  door  sometime  in  the 
near  future;  and  then  to  consider  how 
preferable  it  would  be  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment with  respect  to  rule  XXII  of  the 
kind  here  proposed.  I  think  that  such 
a  settlement  would  rest  upon  a  consen- 
sus in  this  body  so  strong  that  we  would 
not  see  the  day  when  majority  cloture 
would  again  loom  as  a  serious  possibil- 
ity. 

Those  are  the  two  alternatives.  I  would 
hope  that  it  might  prove  possible  for  us 
to  move  ahead  with  the  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue,  and  then  to  have  a 
majority  decide  upon  the  three-fifths 
proposal. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  ef- 
fort has  taken  a  decidedly  different  di- 
rection from  that  which  It  took  when 
the  resolution  was  submitted.  I  shall  not 
weary  the  Senate  by  quoting  at  length 
the  colloquies  that  took  place  in  the 
beginning.  The  two  Senators  will  recall 
that  from  the  very  beginning  it  was  made 
clear  that  those  who  submitted  the  res- 
olution, and  other  Senators,  as  well,  re- 
garded the  resolution  as  timely  because 
they  were  of  the  feeling  that  majority 
cloture  on  the  limited  question  of 
changing  the  rales  could  be  voted  upon 
and  accomplished  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress.  It  was  not  accomplished. 


and  my  distinguished  friends  have  made 
it  very  clear  that  they  recognize  that 
it  was  not  accomplished,  and  that  for 
this  Congress  the  rule  now  is  that  unless 
there  be  a  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture, 
cloture  caimot  be  invoked.  I  so  under- 
stood my  distinguished  friend  from 
Idaho,  and  I  so  understood  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kansas. 

I  call  attention  to  that  fact  because 
that  makes  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bring  up  such  a  resolution 
as  this  in  the  opening  hours  of  a  Con- 
gress, but  that  it  is  Instead  possible  and, 
I  think,  desirable  and  wise  to  bring  up 
this  question  in  the  regular  way  as  a 
resolution  to  be  studied  by  the  appro- 
priate committee,  on  which  hearings 
should  be  held  and  on  which  the  matter 
will  effectively  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
for  discussion.  Such  a  course  has  been 
followed  many  times  since  this  particu- 
lar Senator  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  last  22  years  or  more.  In  each 
instance,  the  matter  was  regarded  as  one 
for  negotiation.  In  two  instances,  the 
negotiated  change  was  worked  out.  In 
each  instance,  a  negotiated  change  was 
accomplished  which  was  very  mean- 
ingful. 

The  last  change  was  accomplished  in 
1959.  according  to  my  recollection,  and 
was  accomplished  upon  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement reached  by  the  entire  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  Record 
will  show  that  the  then  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr.  DniK- 
SEN)  were  joined  by  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  leadership.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  was  the  whip  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  at  that  time,  and  that  he 
joined  in  that  negotiated  settlement.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  who  was  the  President  pro  tempore, 
joined  in  a  negotiated  settlement.  My 
recollection  is  that,  in  addition.  Senator 
DiRKSEN  was  joined  by  his  two  distin- 
guished colleagues  as  of  that  time,  who 
made  up  the  whole  Republican  leader- 
ship. They  were  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Saltonstall.  no  longer  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bridges,  un- 
fortunately no  longer  among  us.  The 
change  in  the  rule  adopted  at  that  time 
was  by  a  vote  of  72  Senators.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
and  by  72  Senators  who,  by  their  votes, 
approved  it. 

I  think  I  should  again  remark  that 
one  of  the  Senators  among  the  72  who 
joined  was  the  then  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Humphrey,  who  for  some 
reason  satisfactory  to  himself  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  his  conscience — because  he  is  a 
man  of  conscience — took  a  different  posi- 
tion and  ruled  in  a  different  way  in  the 
Senate  a  few  days  ago  when  this  ques- 
tion came  on  for  a  ruling.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  has  correctly 
stated  that  the  ruling  by  the  then  Vice 
President  was  appealed  from  and  that 
the  Senate  refused  to  sustain  the  Vice 
President's  ruling,  thus  disposing  of  the 
constitutional  question  and,  incidentally, 
disposing  of  it  without  debate.  Thus, 
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there  is  no  longer  the  urge  for  a  hurried 
settlement,  a  settlement  not  studied  by 
committees,  not  negotiated  by  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides,  not  testified  to  by 
Senators  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  this  field. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
friends  that  I  think  they  will  not  find 
it  too  difflcialt  to  have  this  matter  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee,  studied, 
and  reported  to  the  Senate.  If,  as  they 
say,  there  is  large  sentiment  for  a  change 
from  a  two-thirds  to  a  three-fifths  af- 
firmative vote  requirement,  I  suspect  that 
proposal,  or  something  like  it,  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  hope  that  the  forecast 
the  Senator  makes  will  prove  to  be  the 
case;  but  earlier  in  this  debate  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  history  of  attempts  to  alter 
rule  XXn  since  1959,  when  repeated  ref- 
erence of  proposed  changes  to  commit- 
tee resulted  in  no  action.  Again  and 
again,  we  have  been  told,  "If  you  will 
only  take  the  normal  route,  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  have  the  Senate  settle  it."  But 
this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  Even 
animals  are  supposed  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience. We  must  bring  this  issue  to  the 
Senate  at  the  commencement  of  its  ses- 
sion, because  the  normal  procedures  have 
repeatedly  failed  to  produce  results. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  I  invite  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there 
is  not  complete  agreement  in  the  Senate, 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  want  a 
change,  as  to  whether  this  particular 
suggested  change  is  appropriate,  because 
I  find  on  my  desk  an  amendment  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  which  is  very  mean- 
ingful. I  suspect  that  my  friends  have 
seen  it.  No  doubt  other  amendments  will 
be  offered  in  committee. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  I  am  pleading  now  a  matter 
already  pleaded  in  extenso  by  my  distin- 
guished friends — is  that  we  have  many 
new  Members  of  the  Senate.  We  have  16 
new  Members  who  have  never  voted  on 
this  question  heretofore.  I  am  sure  they 
have  convictions.  I  am  sure  they  will 
have  convictions  after  they  have  heard 
this  question  properly  discussed  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  is  new.  I  am  looking  at  the  distin- 
guished whip  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  has  just  assumed  that  position.  An- 
other Senator,  who  is  new  in  the  leader- 
ship, has  just  assumed  the  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  minority  side. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  are 
other  changes  in  the  leadership  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  not  completely  familiar  with  them, 
as  to  the  personnel  who  are  presiding 
over  the  conference  and  over  the  policy 
committee. 

There  are  changes,  and  my  observa- 
tion in  the  past  has  been  that  when  there 
are  changes,  there  are  sure  to  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  did  not  exist  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  President,  my  feeling  is  that  there 
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was  some  reason  for  the  precipitous  ac- 
tion of  my  distinguished  friends  when 
they  thought  that  the  Senate  might  rule, 
as  the  Senate  did  not  rule,  that  majority 
cloture  was  available  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Congress  on  this  particular  question 
to  change  the  rule.  I  see  no  such  justifica- 
tion at  this  time. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friends 
that  I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  few  observations,  without  seeking  to 
debate  this  question  at  length,  because  I 
understand  that  numerous  Senators  wish 
to  leave  for  the  weekend.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  detain  them,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  friends  who  have  an  opposite  posi- 
tion on  this  resolution  are  agreeable  on 
this  point,  because  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  some  of  them. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  repeat,  because  it 
should  be  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
is  that  rule  XXII  is  a  rale  of  limitation  of 
debate — the  first  time  in  its  history  that 
the  Senate  has  had  such  a  rale.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  discussion  about  the 
previous  question  rule  from  1789  to  1805. 
I  think  all  the  authorities  show  that  that 
was  not  the  previous  question  rule  as  we 
now  know  it;  and  there  was  no  limitation 
of  debate  by  Standing  Rule  of  the  Senate 
from  the  time  it  came  into  existence 
until  this  rale  was  adopted  in  1917 — and 
I  think  properly  adopted,  because  there 
had  been  abuse  of  unlimited  debate. 

So  this  is  a  rule  of  limitation,  and  it 
has  been  twice  changed  in  my  own  brief 
service  in  the  Senate — as  I  have  said,  of 
some  22  years  plus — both  times  in  such  a 
way  as  to  liberalize  the  rule  or  to  make  it 
more  effective  in  the  event  limitation 
was  required.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  those  changes,  because  all  Sena- 
tors know  what  they  were.  I  am  certain 
that  Senators  will  agree  that  they  were 
liberalizing  changes  and  that  they  were 
entered  into  as  a  result  of  negotiations; 
and  even  many  of  us  who  strongly  and 
steadfastly  support  rule  XXn  supported 
the  liberalized  rules.  I  was  one  who  did 
so  in  1959. 

Further,  I  want  it  again  shown  in  the 
Record,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  concerned,  that  he  regards  this 
rule  as  a  two-edged  sword.  He  has  voted 
twice  for  cloture  in  appropriate  cases,  in 
his  own  judgment  and  under  his  own 
conscience.  He  would  stand  ready  to  do 
so  again.  He  thinks  the  Senate  needs  a 
rale  for  limitation  of  debate.  He  thinks 
the  abuses  which  prevailed  prior  to  1917 
justify  such  a  rule.  But  he  does  feel  that 
there  is  a  regular  way  to  go  at  this. 

The  fact  that  our  distinguished  friends 
have  changed  direction  so  clearly  in  their 
effort,  as  shown  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  a  few  minutes  ago, 
indicates  very  clearly  that  here  is  a  case 
now  for  regular  handling  under  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  rules. 

My  second  point  is  that,  while  it  sounds 
very  formidable  to  say  that  44  times  the 
rule  of  cloture  has  been  sought  to  be  in- 
voked but  it  has  been  successfully  in- 
voked only  eight  times,  is  true,  of  course. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  never  made 
a  misstatement  on  the  floor  which  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  that 
I  seek  to  make  no  misstatement.  But  the 
fact  is  that  these  44  times  do  not  repre- 
sent 44  different  cases  or  causes.  I  have 


not  tried  to  develop  how  many  causes 
there  were,  but  there  were  a  great  many 
less  than  44.  Last  year,  for  example, 
there  were  four  attempts  at  cloture,  the 
last  of  which  was  successful,  in  tlie  de- 
bate upon  the  then  pending  civil  rights 
bill,  which  had  as  its  principal  feature 
the  open  housing  provision. 

The  fact  is  that  all  four  of  those  votes 
were  on  the  one  bill,  and  the  result  of  the 
ffdlure  of  cloture  in  the  first  three  at- 
tempts was  to  make  that  bill  in  each  in- 
stance a  little  more  tolerable,  a  little 
more  moderate.  The  Senators  who  were 
Members  then  will  recall  that  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  was  taken  then 
upon  a  substitute  bill— again,  a  negoti- 
ated bill — offered,  as  I  recall,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  after  all  the  debate  had  taken 
place  and  after  cloture  had  failed  three 
times. 

I  have  made  tliis  point,  Mr.  President, 
because,  instead  of  44  separate  causes, 
there  were  a  great  many  fewer,  and  the 
Record  will  establish  how  many.  My 
guess  is  approximately  30,  but  the  list  is 
in  the  debate.  The  other  day  I  placed  it 
in  the  Record  and  the  Record  will  show 
how  many  different  cases  there  were.  In 
eight  instances  cloture  was  accomplished. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  mention  is 
this:  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  basis 
whatever,  except  the  desire  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  rule,  to  hit  upon  three-fifths 
instead  of  two-thirds.  I  have  looked 
rather  diligently,  but  heretofore  in  vain, 
for  any  three-fifths  precedent  anywhere 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  in  the  rules 
of  the  House,  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  in 
the  Constitution,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  original  Constitution  were  seven 
instances  in  which  the  two-thirds  rule 
was  laid  down  for  action  in  cases  re- 
garded as  serious.  Four  such  incidents 
have  been  imposed  by  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  making  11  in  all.  In  11 
instances,  therefore,  the  Constitution  as 
it  now  stsinds  has  provisions  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote.  In  no  instance  do  I  find 
a  provision  for  a  three-ftfths  vote. 

Furthermore,  aside  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  aside  from  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  my  information  is  that  the 
Senate,  itself,  more  than  100  years  ago 
adopted  the  two-thirds  rale  by  its  prac- 
tice as  applicable  to  an  attempt  to  waive 
or  suspend  the  rules.  That  rule  is  there: 
we  are  governed  by  it;  everybody  knows 
it  is  there;  yet,  it  is  not  fotmd  among 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Two- 
thirds,  therefore,  has  been  constitution- 
ally and  by  our  own  practice  set  up  as 
the  standard  required  when  action  that 
is  regarded  as  peculiarly  meaningful,  and 
perhaps  peculiarly  severe,  is  to  be  taken. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  at  this 
time. 

In  closing,  I  wish  again  to  state  what 
I  said  at  the  begirming.  Any  justifica- 
tion for  trying  to  hurry  this  matter 
through  without  study,  and  thereby  in- 
vite the  great  raft  of  amendments  that 
might  be  offered  on  the  floor,  has  now 
ceased  to  exist  because,  as  shown  by  the 
debate  in  the  very  beginning,  it  was  the 
conscientious  belief  of  Senators  offering 
the  resolution  that  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate  could  accomplish  cloture  at 
this  stage  of  the  Congress  and  in  this 
particular  kind  of  an  effort. 
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That  Is  behiiid  us,  so  where  is  the 
Justification  no^'  for  passage  upon  this 
measure  without  any  hearings,  without 
any  effort  in  negotiation,  and  without 
any  chance  for  ^ew  Members — many  of 

the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  \iho  have  full  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pouse  rules  and  proce- 

House  rules — to  state 
their  views  and  i  make  their  convictions 
known? 


eld  to  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
further  argue  the  matter  in  extenso  to- 
day but  I  did  wish  to  make  these  few 
observations. 

I  am  glad  to 
Idaho.  I 

Mr.  church!  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  completed  his 
remarks.  I  woulq  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  th(e  form  of  a  short  re- 
buttal to  the  arijument  presented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURChJ  Mr.  President.  It  is  true 
that  the  Constiiution  establishes  a  re- 
guirerrient  for  a  jtwo-thlrds  vote  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  For  example,  a  two- thirds 
vote  is  required]  for  the  ratification  of 
treaties,  and  a  similar  vote  is  needed  for 
the  adoption  ofj  constitutional  amend- 
ments. But,  in  tHe  context  of  this  debate, 
the  important  tqing  to  remember  is  that 
the  Constitution j  does  not  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  (Changing  Senate  rules. 
Article  I,  sectioi^  5  of  the  Constitution 
prescribes  that  efech  House  may  make  Its 
rules,  and  the  precedents,  through  the 
years,  have  been  to  the  effect  that  this 
means  that  the  ^es  may  be  made  and 
changed  by  majprity  vote.  Indeed,  that 
has  been  the  pijactice  whenever  it  has 
been  possible  to  reach  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  rule  chaiwes. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Florida  argues, 
in  his  usual  pervasive  manner,  that  we 
ought  to  follow  the  regular  procedure.  I 
have  pointed  out  to  him  the  number  of 
times  we  have  attempted  to  do  that  since 
1959.  Always  we  i  come  back  to  the  same 
parliamentary  situation  that  now  con- 
fronts us.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
proposal  is  routad  through  the  commit- 
tee or  whether  It  comes  directly  to  the 
Senate  at  the  ccmmencement  of  a  ses- 
sion, we  end  up  la  the  same  place.  A  fili- 
buster is  undertaken  to  preserve  the  fili- 
buster rule,  the  -esult  being  that  unless 
two-thirds  of  th^  Senate  votes  to  invoke 
cloture.  It  is  notipossible  for  a  majority, 
even  though  it  mjay  be  a  very  substantial 
majority,  to  wori  its  will. 

Mr.  HOLLAJJO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  but  first,  I  wish  to 
complete  my  tho  light. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  this 
experience  that  jroponents  of  a  change 
in  the  filibuster  rule  have  been  forced 
to  raise,  at  the  ;ommencement  of  each 
new  Congress,  Ihe  constitutional  pro- 
our  judgment,  entitles 
limit  debate  on  a  pro- 
the  rvles. 


vision  which.  In 
the  majority  to 
posal  to  change 


trend,  there  will 


stltutional  right 


I  think  one  day,  given  the  present 


come  a  majority  to  the 


Senate  which  wftll  seize  upon  its  con- 


to  act.  It  is  true  this 


majority  has  been  im willing  to  do  that, 
but  as  the  Senator  knows,  this  is  a  tran- 
sient matter.  There  wUI  come  a  time,  In 
my  judgment,  when  a  majority  In  the 
Senate,  having  been  frustrated  again 
and  again  by  filibusters  to  preserve  un- 
touched the  filibuster  rule,  and  having 
thus  been  prevented  from  changing  it, 
will  uphold  the  proposition  of  the  right 
of  the  majority  xmde.  the  Constitution 
to  act  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Congress. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  would  pre- 
fer that  the  proposed  modification  of 
rule  XXn  might  be  achieved  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  However,  whether  the 
proposal  goes  to  a  committee  or  whether 
it  comes  directly  to  the  Senate  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  we  end 
up  in  the  same  position.  We  either  have 
to  secure  a  two- thirds  vote  to  Invoke 
cloture  in  order  to  limit  debate,  or  we 
have  to  abandon  the  effort.  That  moimt- 
ing  frustration  will  leswi  to  the  time  when 
the  very  constitutional  principle  so  ada- 
mantly opposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  will  in  fact  be 
established  here.  Then,  I  would  agree, 
the  way  will  have  been  opened  for  the 
eventual  adoption  of  a  majority  cloture 
rule. 

So  we  again  petition  the  Senate,  after 
12  days  of  debate  on  the  motion  to  take 
up,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  no  debate 
is  more  familiar  to  the  Members,  no  is- 
sue better  known.  Even  for  those  who 
come  here  for  the  first  time,  12  days 
of  debate  on  a  motion  to  take  up.  so 
that  the  Senate  can  then  proceed  to  de- 
bate the  proposed  change  on  its  mer- 
its, ought  to  be  sufficient  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  argimients  Involved. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion on  Tuesday.  I  hope  It  is,  because 
that  would  then  pave  the  way  for  the 
consideration  of  a  change  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  in  the  regular  way,  which 
I  would  certainly  prefer.  But  if  it  does 
not  happen,  I  can  plead  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida:  Look  at 
the  votes;  look  at  the  trend.  If  one  will 
do  that,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  ma- 
jority is  moving  in  the  direction  of  seiz- 
ing hold  of  the  constitutional  principle, 
and  it  is  being  forced  In  this  direction  by 
those  who  have  chosen  to  adopt  such  a 
rigid  position  in  regard  to  rule  XXn  as 
it  presently  exists. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  part  of  the  liberalizations 
accomplished  here  of  the  1917  rule  were 
accomplished  without  the  constitutional 
rule  having  been  referred  to,  and  in- 
stead were  accomplished  by  negotiation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact 
and  also  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  surrounded  those  negotiations. 

If  there  were  any  Indication  that  such 
a  negotiation  were  possible  today,  I 
would  favor  it;  but  I  have  seen  none.  In 
fact,  it  is  apparent  that,  at  the  moment, 
there  is  no  willingness  really  to  nego- 
tiate any  further  modification  of  rule 
XXII.  If  there  were,  that  Is  the  route  I 
would  prefer.  There  being  no  such  indi- 
cation, it  seems  to  me  apparent  that  we 


have  to  follow  the  course  we  are  follow- 
ing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  from  the  record  and  what  has 
been  said  in  this  very  debate  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  himself,  as  long 
as  20  years  ago,  strongly  recommended 
that  the  cloture  rule  be  changed  so  as  to 
Include  a  provision  exempting  important 
defense  matters  from  the  ordinary  clo- 
ture rule  and  allowing  the  Senate  to 
come  to  grips  with  them  without  pro- 
longed debate?  The  Senator  recalls  that, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do.  Indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Other  Senators  have 
ideas  that  should  be  incorporated  and 
listened  to.  Under  the  kind  of  proceed- 
ings we  have  now  In  the  Senate  none  of 
those  procedures  can  be  worked  out  be- 
cause all  of  these  things  have  to  be 
worked  out  with  great  care  and  great 
finesse,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

In  the  two  negotiations  which  ended, 
each  of  them  resulted  in  very  meaningful 
liberalization  of  the  former  rule.  Such 
negotiations  did  take  place  so  as  to  per- 
mit Senators  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  what  the  new  wording  should 
be.  This  proposal  does  not  allow  any  such 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  past 
two  modifications,  in  1959  and  in  1949. 
were  both  by  virtue  of  agreement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
The  first  was  the  one  in  which  the  motion 
to  take  up  became  subject  to  cloture  as 
well  as  the  substantive  business.  That 
was  a  very  great  liberalization  of  the 
rule.  The  Senator  from  Florida  was  one 
of  those  who  sat  in  the  negotiations 
which  brought  out  that  change. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  My  real  question  Is: 
Has  that  always  been  the  case?  Has  the 
Senate  ever  acted  under  its  procedures 
to  modify  it,  or  has  it  virtually  always 
been  by  negotiation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  only  two  changes 
in  the  1917  rule  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  about  were  the  result  of 
long  and  difQcult  negotiations,  and  then 
on  p>olishing  the  wording  over  and  over 
again  so  as  to  mean  exactly  what  we 
were  trying  to  work  out.  While  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  was  not  here,  of  course, 
in  1917,  he  imderstood  that  the  original 
rule  followed  such  a  course  of  long  ne- 
gotiation, because  it  was  such  a  radical 
departure  from  the  unlimited  debate 
practices  of  the  Senate  which  had  pre- 
vailed prior  to  that  time. 

Just  to  close  on  that  point,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  believes  that  that  is  the 
way  to  bring  100  "prima  donnas"  to- 
gether to  sing  a  common  tune.  He  does 
not  know  of  any  other  way  to  accomplish 
it,  but  to  have  Senators  work  with  each 
other  and  with  their  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  trying  to  accomplish 
given  objectives.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
two  instances  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  an  able  lawyer.  I  shaxe  with 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  and 
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the  convenience  of  negotiation.  What 
struck  me  about  the  Senator's  statement 
was  that  the  two  modifications  always 
come  by  virtue  of  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment. I  am  wondering  whether  there  ever 
was  a  case  where  the  Senate  imder  its 
own  rules  can  modify  its  r\iles.  That 
would  appear  to  me  further  to  strengthen 
the  argmnent  that  we  need  some  modifi- 
cation, that  the  Senate,  under  its  normal 
procedures  and  under  its  normal  work, 
can  act  in  this  particular  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  means 
by  his  remarks  that  both  modifications 
were  not  accomplished  by  invoking  clo- 
ture, he  is  correct.  But  if  the  Senator 
means  that  the  modifications  were  not 
accomplished  by  a  regular  working  out 
of  the  amendments,  first  in  committee, 
then  by  negotiation  between  the  leaders, 
then  by  debate  on  the  floor,  and  finally 
by  majority  vote  of  the  Senate,  he  is 
wrong,  because  that  is  the  way  they  were 
accomplished — completely  under  the 
rules.  The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  of 
no  case  when  anyone  was  attempting  to 
invoke  cloture  against  efforts  to  amend 
the  rules,  except  this  instant  case.  It  has 
always  been  worked  out  by  agreement, 
after  considerable  discussion — and  it  has 
been  difScult  discussion — but  it  has 
brought  results. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  are  a  good  deal 
younger  than  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  maybe  they  seek  more  immediate  re- 
lief from  conditions  which  they  think  are 
burdensome.  But  I  want  to  say  to  them 
that  I  have  found  that  resort  to  the  ne- 
gotiation process  in  the  Senate  is  the  one 
which  brings  results.  I  have  also  found 
that  to  be  true  in  a  lifetime  of  practice 
of  the  law.  Anything  that  attempts  to 
shut  off  debate  and  tell  Senators  repre- 
senting sovereign  States,  "You  carmot 
si>eak  but  one  hour  from  now  on,"  is  not 
apt  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
which  I  think  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
and  Idaho  sincerely  desire. 

I  do  not  question  their  motives  at  all. 
I  know  that  they  are  bothered  about  this 
situation.  What  I  am  questioning  is  their 
procedure.  I  think  it  is  an  unhappy  proce- 
dure and  will  not  bring  the  results  which 
they  wish.  It  may  leave  a  worse  harden- 
ing of  positions  than  if  they  had  followed 
the  customary  routine  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  crj'stal  clear  to  the 
new  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  should  like 
to  get  the  present  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  firmly  in  mind. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands it.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
contended  from  the  begirming  of  this  ses- 
sion that  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  a  majority  of  Senators  could 
amend  the  rules  so  that  a  majority  would 
be  allowed  to  vote,  so  that  a  majority 
could  cut  off  debate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  whether  he  now  feels  that  the 
beginning  of  the  91st  Congress  has  now 
ended,  that  we  are  well  into  the  91st 
Congress,  and  that  all  the  Senate  rules 
of  the  90th  Congress  have  now  become 


the  rules  of  the  91st  Congress;  and  that 
rule  XXII,  in  its  entirety,  is  now  in  full 
force  and  effect  in  the  Senate;  is  that 
the  Senator's  present  position? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing that  the  Senator  frames  his  question 
in  a  way  which  makes  the  answer  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  does  not  know 
when  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Congress 
ends,  but  the  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  ruled  that  51  Senators, 
having  voted  to  invoke  cloture,  cloture 
was  invoked,  basing  that  rule  upon  the 
constitutional  proposition  that  a  major- 
ity had  the  right  to  limit  debate  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  session.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Senate  failed  to 
sustain  the  Vice  President  in  his  ruling. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  has  decided  against  the 
Vice  President's  ruling,  and  that  this 
decision  must  be  binding,  or.  at  least, 
should  be  binding,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

Having  said  that,  however,  let  me 
stress  that  the  present  majority  of  the 
Senate  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  bind 
future  majorities.  The  constitutional 
proposition,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be 
again  presented  at  the  start  of  the  next 
Congress  for  the  new  majority  to  pass 
upon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  reserves  the  right  to 
make  that  contention  at  the  start  of  the 
92d  Congress? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  permit  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  upon  the  matter 
of  the  cloture  rule.  As  long  as  the  ma- 
jority is  denied  that  right,  through  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  Itself,  then  I  think 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
to  argue  the  constitutional  proposition. 
I  would  anticipate,  under  those  circum- 
stances, that  the  proposition  would  be 
raised  again  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  concede  that  rule  XXn  is  in  full 
force  and  effect,  as  having  not  been 
changed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  this  motion  is  being  offered  under 
rule  XXn  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  in  addition  there- 
to. Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  will  recall  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  no  rights 
were  waived  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  offer  to  amend  any  rule 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  session. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct,  and 
no  one  is  trying  to  diminish  any  right 
that  accrued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress.  The  only  thing  that  has 
changed  anything  is  the  vote  itself.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  stated 
the  situation,  and  other  Senators  have 
stated  it  this  morning.  The  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  have  brought 
out  the  matter  again — that  the  Senate 
having  taken  the  position  it  has  in  over- 
ruling the  former  Vice  President's  ruling, 
the  matter  is  settled  for  this  Congress, 
and  rule  XXII,  as  well  as  section  2  of 
rule  XXXII,  are  now  in  fall  force  and 
effect.   I   see   the   Senator  from   Idaho 


nodding.  I  think  we  are  all  in  accord  on 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY.  JANUARY 
27.   1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  1 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p  m.i  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  Monday.  January  27. 
1969,  at  12  o'clocl^  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  24  (legislative  day  of 
January  10), 1969: 

International  Monetary  Fund 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary  F\ind 
for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconfitructlon  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years:  and  a 
Governor  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  untU 
his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

ASIAN  Development  Bank 
David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

International  Monetary  Fund 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years  and 
U.S.  Alemate  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  5  vears. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  January  24  'legislative  day 
of  January  10).  1969: 

In  the  Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple,  FR1897  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  In  the  grade  of  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the   provisions  of  chapter 
835.  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Cooper.  FR4861  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  H.  McCutcheon.  FR4150 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr..  FR8211 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Chesley  G.  Peterson,  FR9383 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 
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MaJ.  Oen.  Joha  L.  Locke,  FR404a  (brigadier 
general,  Regulai    Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kqnneth  C.  Dempster.  PR4633 
(brigadier  genetal,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force.  I 

Ma].  Oen.  Johki  M.  McNabb,  PR5037  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Jihn  L.  Martin,  Jr..  FR756e 
(brigadier  genefal,  Ilegular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force 

Ma].  Gen.  Le4  V.  Gosslck,  FR8679  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

\tiniain  H.  ReddeU,  FR8874 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Oen.  Richard  D.  Relnbold,  FR89a7 
(brigadier  genefal.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

WJilllam  C.  Garland,  FR8934 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Ma].  Gen.  DaVld  C.  Jones,  FR9887  (briga- 
dier general,  RJegular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Ma].  Gen.  Riissell  E.  Dougherty,  FR9985 
(brigadier  geneial.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Ma].  Oen.  Roland  A.  Campbell,  PR4535 
(brfg'adler  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Ftffce. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Patil  K.  Carlton,  FR8693  (brig- 
adier general,  Uegular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Ma].  Gen  Gei)rge  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  FR8810 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  JJDseph  R.  DeLuca.  FR33749 
(brigadier  genefal.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Ma].  Gen.  Jaknmle  M.  Phllpott.  FR13694 
(brigadier  genefal.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

To  bej  brigadier  generals 

Ifobert    L.    Cardenas,    PR5058 
Air  Force ) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 
S.  Cheney,  FR8336   (col- 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
\tllllam    S.    Chalrsell,    PR8501 
Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
R.  Stoney.  PR9083  (colonel. 
) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
J^mes   F.    Klrkendall.   FR9092 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
J.  Butcher,  FR9846  (col- 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

J.  Holbury,  FR9893  (col- 
Force)  ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
DelWltt  R.  Searles,  FR9907  (col- 
Force)  ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

M.  Madsen,  Jr.,  FR9991 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Ham  R.  MacDonald,  FR10019, 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
F^lx  M.  Rogers.  FR10067  (col- 
Force)  .  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Al^Dert  R.  Shirley.  Jr.,  FR10106 
Air  Force ) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

M.  Keck,  FR10122   (col- 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Ri)bln  Olds,  FR10128    (colonel, 
) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

T.  Cragg,  FR10152  (col- 
Force)  .  U.S.  Air  Force, 
n  R.  KuUman.  FR10171  (col- 
r  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Vftlllam   W.   Snavely.   PR10177 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
S.  Sweat,  PR10190  (colonel. 
Fotce ) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Joseph  H.  Belser,  FR9604  (col- 

Porce).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Jc(hn  H.  Buckner,  FR9753  (col- 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Charles  W.  Lenfest,  PR9760  (col- 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Wlllllam  E.  Bryan,  Jr.,  FR9888 
Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
W.  Lewis,  FR9914  (colonel, 
) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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Brig.  Gen.  Albert  J.  Bowley.  FRIOIOI  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dougla*  T.  Nelson,  PRllia4 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  S.  Chamberlain,  FR19927 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Archie  S.  Mayes,  FR33267  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Leslie  W.  Bray,  Jr.,  FR18136 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  V.  Spencer,  PR13230 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Earl  L.  Johnson.  FB33837  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Hoban,  FR23658 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Kldd,  FR34076  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Shannon,  PR14510 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  G.  Wilson,  FR15284 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  J.  Keegan,  Jr..  FR15333 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  McKee,  FR15663 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Glnsburgh,  FR18108 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  FVirce. 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  G.  Moore,  Jr..  FR34534 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  E.  Stout,  PR16198  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Glraudo,  FR16296 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  F.  Funsch,  FR19181  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  T.  Shtogren,  FR4956, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  H.  Crouch,  FR19192, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Petit,  FR5213,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Gibbons,  FR3978,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clifford  J.  Kronauer,  Jr.,  FR7750. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Kline,  PR  5084,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  I.  Llebman,  FR5164,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  V.  Williams,  FR7733, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  W.  Nye,  PR8418,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  F.  Klrkendall,  FR9092, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rockly  Trlantafellu,  PR9504, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  V.  McBrlde,  FR10077, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Russell  K.  Pierce,  Jr.,  FR18118, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  P.  McBrlde.  FR4179, 
Regiilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  J.  Dacey,  Jr.,  FR4631, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  S.  Harrell,  FR5240,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  A.  Nichols,  PR4809. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joe  T.  Scepansky.  FR7879.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Stoney,  PR9083,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  FR9096, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  J.  Bade,  FR9515,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  P.  Pitts,  PR9796,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  PR9803, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott.  FR9863, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Felix  M.  Rogers,  PRlOOe?.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  W.  Snavely,  FR10177, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Carl  W.  Stapleton,  FR8893, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Albert  J.  Bowley,  FRlOlOl,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Augustus  M.  Hendry,  Jr.,  PR8645, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rene  G.  DuPont,  FR11836,  Reg. 
ular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Donavon  P.  Smith.  RA14577, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dale  S.  Sweat,  FR10190,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  J.  Keegan,  Jr.,  FR15333, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

Gen.  Theodore  William  Parker,  018369, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
UJ3.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

Gen.  Robert  WUUam  Porter,  Jr.,  018048, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  respKjnslblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Robinson  Mather,  018696, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  Medical  Corps  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  generals.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  William  Henry  Moncrlef,  Jr.,  037637, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  Joseph  Whelan,  Jr.,  059531, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3307 : 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Oen.  Chester  Lee  Johnson,  020681, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr.,  021090, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  Wade  Norrls,  021110, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Raymond  Peers.  021366, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Rlls  Ploger,  021760, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Evans  Brinker,  021776, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson,  Jr., 
021969,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Paul  Smith,  022063, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Stephen  Wheeler  Downey,  Jr., 
022649,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  Francis  Cassldy,  032809, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Ray  Williams,  022962, 
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Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Henry  Augvistlne  Miley,  Jr. 
022993,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett,  023001, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  MacNalr  Wright,  Jr., 
023057,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leland  George  Cagwln,  023200. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  Thomas  Cassldy.  023213, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Milton  Hlghtower,  023531, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Pershing  Brown,  023544, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  WUUam  Bradford  Rosson,  023556, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Willard  Pearson,  044466.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charlee  Marsden  Duke,  021753, 
Army  of  the  UiUted  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Martin  Gettys,  044181, 
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Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Wendell  John  Coats,  022964, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, UjS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Roland  Merrill  Gleszer,  023278, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Thompson  Homer,  Jr., 
023530,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Rufus  L.  Taylor,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  Ust,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code.  secUon 
5233. 

Rear  Adm.  George  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5137(a). 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  Ust,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5133(b) 

Vice  Adm.  George  G.  Burkley,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy  (retired),  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  Ust,  pursuant  to  article  II,  section 
2,  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution. 
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Rear  Adm.  WllUani.  P.  Mack,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  lor  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  vrtthln  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  lor  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Daniel  H. 
Spoor,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Karl  E.  Zu- 
kaltls.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1969. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Joseph  P.  Mad- 
den, to  be  captain,  and  ending  Alexander  M. 
Zupslch,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1969. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  WUUam  B.  An- 
derson, Jr..  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Kath- 
leen A.  Hammel,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  16,  1969;  and 

Donald  W.  Stauffer  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
mander while  serving  as  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band,  which  nomination  was  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  10,  1969. 
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EPISCOPAL  BISHOP  HARRY  S.  KEN- 
NEDY RETIRES  AFTER  25  YKARS 
OF  SERVICE  IN  HAWAH 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  retirement  of  Harry  Sherboume 
Kennedy,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Honolulu, 
the  ofllcial  career  of  the  great  spiritual 
leader  of  the  diocese  of  Hawaii  has  come 
to  an  end.  At  a  testimonial  luncheon 
held  earlier  this  month  at  the  Ilikai 
Hotel  in  Honolulu,  over  800  friends  and 
members  of  his  congregation  turned  out 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  retiring  bishop  and 
to  wish  him  "Godspeed." 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  sim  never 
sets  on  Bishop  Kennedy,"  and  during 
the  past  25  years  his  mission  of  service 
has  encompassed  not  only  Hawaii,  but 
American  Samoa,  Okinawa,  Wake,  Mid- 
way, Guam,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and 
Thailand. 

His  deep  regard  for  his  diocese  is  re- 
flected in  the  complete  transformation 
of  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  the  seat  of 
the  island's  Episcopal  community,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  a  half  decades.  More 
than  24  new  church  buildings  as  well  as 
90  chapels,  educational  halls  and  rector- 
ies were  constructed  during  his  tenure. 
Bishop  Kennedy,  once  referred  to  as  a 
"building  bishop,"  has  added  more  than 
buildings  to  his  diocese.  Since  he  came  to 
Hawaii  in  1945,  he  has  ordained  93 
deacons  and  priests,  enlarging  the  ca- 
thedral's diocese  from  19  to  68  clergy. 

With  characteristic  wit,  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy once  said  that  a  bishop  has  to  be  a 
combination  architect,  lawyer,  interior 
decorator,    and    diplomat.    The    island 


bishop  has  been  this  and  much,  much, 
more.  The  imprint  of  his  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  man  will  long  be  felt  in 
the  vast  area  where  he  devoted  so  much 
of  his  time  and  talent. 

It  is  inspiring  to  note  also  that  since 
the  beginning  of  his  mission  in  Hawaii  as 
the  head  of  Hawaii's  Episcopal  congrega- 
tion. Bishop  Kennedy  has  always  been 
on  call  to  offer  spiritual  guidance  to 
military  men  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  on 
Okinawa  with  Gen.  Joseph  Stillwell 
when  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  arrived 
to  begin  peace  negotiations  with  Japan. 
In  recent  years  the  bishop  has  made 
numerous  trips  to  Vietnam,  several  times 
coming  under  direct  enemy  fire,  in  order 
to  be  with  our  U.S.  fighting  men. 

The  Island  State  is  indeed  grateful 
for  the  dedicated  service  of  this  great 
American  churchman,  and  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  would  wish  to  join  me  in 
extending  to  him  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  all 
good  mshes  for  continued  health  and 
happiness  together  during  their  leisure 
years. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  very  interesting 
feature  article  on  Bishop  Kennedy,  by 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  reporter  Ligaya 
Pruto,  which  appeared  on  Wednesday, 
January  1,  1969: 

Bishop  Kennedy  Retires  After  25  Years  in 

Isles 

(By  Ligaya  Pruto) 

A  churchman  once  said  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  Harry  S.  Kennedy. 

Episcopalians  of  the  Diocese  of  Hawaii, 
which  Includes  American  Samoa,  Wake,  Mid- 
way, Ouam,  and  Okinawa,  may  know  the 
pall  of  sunset  as  the  Rt.  Rev.  Kennedy  retires 
today  from  his  post  of  episcopacy. 

He  has  also  "covered"  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  and  Thailand. 

Bishop  Kennedy's  25  years  In  Hawaii  has 
been    described    as    a    building    episcopacy. 


During  his  tenure,  the  St.  Andrew's  Cathe- 
dral had  been  refurbished  and  completed;  24 
new  church  buildings,  six  cliapels.  23  parish 
halls,  21  educational  buildings  (not  Includ- 
ing those  of  the  Priory,  Seabury  Hall,  lolanl 
and  the  Academy)  and  40  rectories  had  been 
constructed. 

More  than  buildings  had  been  added  to  the 
diocese.  The  bishop  has  ordained  93  deacons 
and  priests,  and  today  there  are  68  active 
clergy — seven  retired — compared  with  the  19 
he  found  when  he  first  came  here  in  1945. 
He  has  welcomed  18  new  congregations. 

His  diocese  covers  such  a  large  area  that 
he  once  Jokingly  told  a  Texas  audience  that 
compared  to  his  diocese.  Texas  was  peanuts. 

Harry  Sherboume  Kennedy  was  born  Aug. 
21,  1901,  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  the  .second  son 
and  youngest  of  the  five  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  E.  Kennedy.  His  family  crossed 
the  Hudson  when  Harry  was  still  an  infant 
to  settle  In  New  Jersey,  where  his  father 
worked  as  a  hotel  manager. 

He  went  to  schools  in  New  Jersey,  earning 
a  letter  in  football,  but  between  his  high 
school  and  his  college  years  in  Colorado  State 
at  Greeley  during  a  three-year  hiatus  he 
worked  In  the  freight  claim  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  augment  the  family  In- 
come when  his  father  died. 

He  earned  another  football  letter  when 
he  played  end  in  Rocky  Mountain  Confer- 
ence football,  then  went  on  to  work  for  a 
divinity  degree  from  St.  John's  Theological 
College,  a  seminary  supported  by  the  Western 
bishops  to  train  priests  for  the  West. 

Kennedy  was  made  a  deacon  In  1925,  or- 
dained a  priest  In  1926,  and  married  Kath- 
arine Jane  Kittel  of  Greeley  In  1927. 

His  service  in  missions  In  the  West — In- 
cluding riding  a  circuit  of  seven  missions  In 
San  Luis  Valley  and  a  plural  cure  In  Colorado 
Springs,  plus  an  Army  chaplaincy — forecast 
with  some  accuracy  what  would  eventually 
be  the  lot  of  the  young  man  who  took  the 
"Go  West  .  .   ."  injunction  too  literally. 

Kennedy  was  an  Army  chaplain  on  leave 
from  Grace  Church  In  Colorado  Springs 
when  he  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot  dur- 
ing the  54  General  Convention  of  Episcopal 
bishops  to  head  the  See  of  Honolulu. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  42-year-old 
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Kennedy  iearne<l  of  hla  election,  and  some 
days  more  befor»  he  would  believe  It. 

For  one  thing,  his  sons  were  not  Impressed. 
David,  then  11,  {thought  his  father  was  not 
fat  enough  to  bf  a  bishop.  Paul,  9,  said  his 
father  was  not  <^ld  enough. 

The  most  devafstatlng  comment  came  from 
the  oldest.  Bruc*,  then  14.  "You  don't  know 
enough."  he  toll  I  his  father. 

The  bishop  'emarked  later  that  what 
conceit  the  Arm; '  could  not  knock  out  of  htm 
his  sons  would. 

Kennedy  was  iionsecrated  at  Grace  Church 
on  Jan.  11,  194'i.  and  young  Paul  asked  to 
be  excused  from  class  to  attend  bis  father's 
•  crucifixion."  Hi  pplly,  Paul  was  no  prophet, 
and  hla  father,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
became  the  slxtik  Episcopal  bishop  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

The  new  bishop  recalls  his  arrival  to  his 
new  post  with  sime  wryness.  "After  11  days 
of  wartime  conv(  ly  zigzagging,"  he  said,  "I  got 
to  Honolulu  on  Teb.  25,  1944.  The  curfew  was 
In  effect  and  the  streets  were  empty.  There 
was  no  one  to  nieet  me,  and  the  only  trans- 
portation I  could  get  was  In  a  Jeep  with  a 
major  who  offenid  the  'father'  a  lift. 

"I  hold  him  I  \  ranted  to  go  to  the  cathedral, 
so  he  took  me  t »  the  Cathedral  of  Our  I^ady 
of  Peace." 

The  plctiu-es  he  had  seen  of  his  cathedral 
did  not  look  Use  the  Port  Street  one.  so 
Kennedy  asked  to  be  taken  to  another 
.  cath'edral.  If  t:  lere  was  one.  The  major 
remembered  St.  Andrew's  and  this  time  de- 
posited the  new  jlshop  to  the  Diocesan  House 
on  Queen  ESnma  Square. 

The  first  thliig  that  greeted  the  young 
prelate  was  a  huge  sign:  KAPU.  The  ladles  of 
the  parish  had  newly  painted  the  fioor  of 
what  then  looked  like  a  third-rate  boarding 
house  and  had  |>ut  up  the  sign  to  allow  the 
paint  to  dry. 

The  bishop  sjient  his  first  two  nights  in 
his  new  parish  i  t  the  Halekulanl  Hotel. 

After  those  fl]  st  days,  nothing  was  KAPU 
for  the  bishop.  He  was  named  by  Adm.  Ches- 
ter W.  NUnltz  as  military  bishop  of  the 
Pacific,  and  thus  started  a  series  of  trips  to 
the  Pax  East  th2 1  Bishop  Kennedy  no  longer 
cares  to  count. 

"I  have  been  in  four  plane  crashes,"  he 
said,  "in  Manila  Okinawa,  Japan  and  Wake. 
I  was  beginning  to  worry  that  passengers  in 
the  planes  I  was  in  might  look  on  me  as  a 
Jinx." 

Those  who  haven't  heard  of  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy's plans  to  do  some  writing  and  help 
other  bishops  here  and  elsewhere  after  his 
retirement  believe  that  he  could  make  good 
use  of  his  retUement  time  by  signing  up 
for  a  lecture  ton  •. 

"That  fellow  could  make  $2,000  an  eve- 
ning as  a  public  speaker,"  declstred  a  vna,n 
who  had  heard  liim  speak  in  1952. 

His  fund  of  anecdotes  ought  to  make 
stand-up  comec.ians  envious.  One  day  on 
Okinawa,  he  rfcalled,  after  raising  some 
money  for  an  X^ray  machine,  he  and  his  co- 
workers sat  dovm  on  the  floor  of  a  house 
for  a  celebration  party. 

He  noticed  a  dog  lingering  behind  him, 
evidently  dlspleiised  at  being  shooed  off.  He 
remarked  to  a  small  boy  who  obviously 
owned  the  dog,  "Your  dog  doesn't  seem  to 
like  me." 

"He  doesn't,"  the  boy  retorted.  "You're 
eating  out  of  hia  dish." 

The  Kennedys'  five  sons  have  followed  In 
their  father's  fwtsteps:  Bruce  is  a  priest 
in  San  Franclsc< ;  David,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  In  Hotolulu;  Brother  Paxil  is  In 
Guatemala. 

The  twins,  Ji>el  and  Mark,  are  also  In 
church  work  preparation.  Joel  is  with  a  sig- 
nal battalion  li|  Vietnam  as  chaplain's  as- 
sistant, and  Mark  Is  at  Trinity  College  in 
Connecticut. 

The  bishop  af d  his  wife  will  divide  their 
time  between  i  Honolulu  and  Colorado 
Springs.  Their  bawall  friends  have  gotten 
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an  apartment  for  them  at  1001  Wilder  Ave- 
nue, and  they  have  a  mountain  home  In 
Colorado. 

The  Honolulu  diocese  is  seeking  independ- 
ence from  the  Mainland  convention,  and 
If  It  gets  It,  the  local  clergy  will  elect  their 
own  bishop.  This  may  not  happen  for  an- 
other year  and  a  half  or  two.  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy says. 

In  the  meantime.  Bishop  E.  Lani  Han- 
chett,  suffragan  blshop_  will  be  in  charge  of 
diocesan  matters. 


January  2U^  1969 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CUBAN 
EXILES'  DECLARATION  OP  PREE- 
DOM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago  today  a  dedicated  band  of  Cuban 
exiles  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  justice  with  a  his- 
toric Declaration  of  Freedom. 

On  that  day,  1,500  proud  Cubans  gath- 
ered in  the  city  of  Key  West.  Fla„  at 
the  historic  Club  San  Carlos.  It  was  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  the  declaration 
should  be  set  forth  from  the  balcony  of 
the  club,  for  it  was  from  this  same  loca- 
tion in  1892  that  the  Cuban  patriot  Jos6 
Marti  proclaimed  Cuba's  independence 
from  Spain.  The  1.500  who  met  in  Key 
West  3  years  ago  were  motivated  by  the 
same  spirit  and  patriotism  which  moti- 
vated Jose  Marti  and  his  followers  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  actions  of  both  groups  were  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of 
our  forefathers  when  they  met  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  to  proclaim  their  love  of 
freedom  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  present-day  pilgrims  of  liberty 
have  committed  themselves  to  fight  con- 
stantly until  their  homeland  is  once 
again  free  from  the  yoke  of  Castro  com- 
munism. Now  is  the  time  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  for  free  men  all 
over  the  world  to  pledge  their  support 
to  these  brave  people  in  their  efforts  to 
drive  tyranny  from  their  island  home 
and  restore  Cuba  to  its  people  as  a  free 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  third  anniver- 
sary, I  would  once  again  like  to  bring 
the  Declaration  of  Freedom  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues : 

Declaration   or   F'reedom 

In  the  City  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
In  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1st,  1959.  the  slavery  yoke 
that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extinguished 
in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  was 
resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high 
treason  to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People 
are  Just  a  score  of  traitors  who,  usurpatlng 
the  Government  of  the  Country  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, alBO  betraying  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 


That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  treason, 
those  who  are  usurpatlng  the  Power  In  Cuba 
(as  they  were  never  elected  by  the  People), 
are  imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed,  terror 
and  hate  without  any  respect  or  considera- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being  or 
the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  Power,  these 
traitors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian 
regimes,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children 
and  youth.  In  their  hope  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  In  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  win  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Slno-Sovlet  imperialists. 

In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 

First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
gxillty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland  and 
to  the  ideals  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th.  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land. In  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  born  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  make  the  present  declaration 
of  freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us,  to 
free  Cuba  from  communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are: 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  Its 
Laws,  tradition,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
ceDt  of  God 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth :  Human  Rights,  for  each  and  every 
citizen,   regardless   of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Himiian  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh :  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
Periodically,  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  ol 
Teaching,  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth;  Private  Property  and  Ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing In  mind  the  legitimate  Interests  of  both 
Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  Is  opposed  to  the  political 
and  religious  fundamentals  aforementioned, 
and  specifically,  the  abolition  of  Commu- 
nism and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian 
manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West,  Florida, 
on  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1966. 


January  27,  1969 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PAUL  P.  SCHENCK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  our  final  trib- 


ute to  Hon.  Paul  P.  Schenck,  whose  able 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  13  years  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  his  constituents,  and 
the  warm  friendship  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Although  the  Na- 
tion mourns  his  passing,  he  will  be  long 
remembered  and  beloved  by  his  fellow 


Americans,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  so 
much  ot  everlasting  value  in  the  benefi- 
cial legislation  which  he  helped  to  enact. 
Paul  Schenck  was  a  blithe  spirit  who 
always  made  the  darkest  days  much 
brighter.  He  was  a  great  storyteller,  and 
not  only  edified  his  colleagues  on  the 
floor  with  his  anecdotes,  but  especially 


livened  up  the  Republican  cloakroom. 
Even  so,  when  it  came  time  for  serious 
business,  no  one  was  more  intent  or  dedi- 
cated to  doing  a  good  job  than  was  Paul 
Schenck.  He  was  a  very  popular  Member 
of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Schenck. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ilfonrfai/,  January  27,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  loilt  show  me  the  path  of  life:  in 
Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy. — Psalm 
16:   11. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  fill  this  sacred  moment  with 
the  reality  of  Thy  presence.  Restore  our 
souls,  refresh  our  spirits,  and  reinvigorate 
our  bodies  that  we  may  be  made  ready 
for  the  responsibilities  of  this  day. 

Grant  unto  us  sincerity  that  we  may 
persistently  seek  the  things  that  endure, 
refusing  those  which  perish,  and  that, 
amid  things  vanishing  and  deceptive,  we 
may  see  the  truth  steadily,  follow  the 
light  faithfully,  and  grow  ever  richer  in 
that  love  which  is  the  life  of  men. 

We  pray  for  those  nations  sitting 
around  the  peace  table.  Lead  them  into 
the  ways  of  justice  and  truth  and  estab- 
lish among  them  that  peace  which  is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness. 

We  meet  this  day  with  sadness  in  our 
hearts  as  we  remember  our  beloved  col- 
league who  walks  with  us  no  more.  We 
thank  Thee  for  his  life  of  public  service 
and  pray  that  the  comfort  of  Thy  pres- 
ence may  abide  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
loved  him  and  worked  with  him. 

In  the  spirit  of  love,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title 
42,  United  States  Code,  section  2251,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cotton  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Hickenlooper.  retired  from 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  20, 
United  States  Code,  section  43,  appointed 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT  a  member,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


BANKERS'   TAKEOVER   OF   TREAS- 
URY—A NATIONAL  DISGRACE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  give  the  commercial 
banking  industry  full  run  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  a  national  disgrace. 


To  date,  the  new  President  has  named 
the  three  top  policy  men  at  the  Depart- 
ment— the  Secretary  and  the  two  Under 
Secretaries.  Each  came  directly  from  the 
commercial  banking  industry — an  in- 
dustry which  is  affected  day  to  day  by  the 
decisions  made  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Here  are  the  three: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — David 
Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  a 
man  who  has  been  a  leading  executive  in 
the  banking  industry  for  decades. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
Charls  E.  Walker,  for  8  years  the 
leading  spokesman  and  the  chief  lobbyist 
for  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs— Paul  A.  Volcker,  vice  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
commercial  bank. 

Not  since  the  days  of  President  Hoover 
and  his  infamous  Secretary  of  the  Tresis- 
ury,  Andrew  Mellon,  has  Washington 
been  flooded  with  so  many  bankers  in 
ofi&cial  policymaking  positions.  I  am  sure 
that  someday  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  learn  why  Presi- 
dent Nixon  felt  so  compelled  to  reward 
the  banks  and  their  lobbyists. 

Surely,  the  new  President  realizes  that 
the  policies  and  the  day-to-day  decisions 
of  the  Treasury  Department  vitally  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation  and  of 
each  of  our  200  million  citizens.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  play  toy  of  the  bank- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  installation  of  these 
three  bankers  in  top  policy  jobs  at  the 
Treasury  Department  represents  a  clear 
conflict  with  the  public  interest  functions 
of  the  Department.  This  is  true  regard- 
less of  whether  these  men  have  disposed 
of  their  bank  stock  and  severed  other 
direct  connections  with  the  industry. 

It  remains  a  fact  that  these  men  come 
from  years  of  experience  in  the  banking 
industry  and  that  they  bring  with  them 
all  the  prejudices  and  the  attitudes  of 
this  Industry.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
divorce  themselves  from  the  friends  and 
contacts  and.  most  importantly,  the 
philosophy  gained  from  their  leading 
roles  with  commercial  banks. 

In  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  Hobart 
Rowen  discussed  the  problems  of  conflict 
of  interest  regarding  another  Nixon  ap- 
pointee, David  Packard,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
after  a  long  career  in  defense-oriented 
industries.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Rowen  had 
to  say: 

The  public  shouldn't  have  to  trust  to  luck 
or  the  extra  sensibilities  of  a  man  in  high 
office.  The  matter  of  principle,  it  seems  to 


me,  remains  clear:  whatever  his  talents,  Mr. 
Packard  shouldn't  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  defense  Industry  and  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  has  to  make  Judgments  on  expan- 
sion of  the  defense  eetabllshment. 

Of  co:  -se,  Mr.  Rowen  is  right  and 
what  he  has  to  say  about  Mr.  Packard 
applies,  with  much  greater  impact,  on 
the  appointments  of  David  Kennedy, 
Charls  Walker,  and  Paul  Volcker  to  the 
Treasury. 

Like  Mr.  Packard  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, these  three  bankers  will  now 
be  in  a  position  to  influence  the  policies 
wliich  so  vitally  affect  their  former  em- 
ployers. Nearly  every  function  of  the 
Treasury  Department  affects  commercial 
banks,  their  profits  and  their  scope  of 
operation. 

The  Treasury,  of  course,  handles  the 
Federal  Government's  debt  msmagement 
and  sells  massive  sums  of  Government 
securities  to  commercial  banks.  The 
Treasury  is  the  source  of  Federal  tax 
policy,  an  item  which  has  consumed  a 
major  part  of  the  banking  lobby's  time 
and  effort  in  recent  years.  The  commer- 
cial banks  also  are  the  depository  for 
so-called  tax-and-loan  accounts  main- 
tained by  the  Treasury  Department. 
And  the  Treasury  Department  origi- 
nates policies  v/hich  affect  the  interna- 
tional activities  of  U.S.  banks,  something 
that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  big 
banks.  Over  all,  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury is  in  a  position  to  influence  economic 
and  monetary  policy  which  bears  directly 
on  the  operations  of  the  commercial 
banks. 

The  list  of  areas  where  the  Treasury 
Department  has  a  close  relationship  with 
banking  and  monetary  policy  could  fill 
pages.  The  dangers  of  having  the  bank- 
ing industry  run  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  function  of  exploring 
the  qualifications  of  these  men,  of  course, 
falls  to  the  Senate  in  the  confirmation 
process.  This  is  the  Senate's  prerogative, 
but,  I  deeply  regret  that  my  colleagues 
in  that  body  did  not  more  fully  explore 
this  question. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
Charls  E.  Walker,  who  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  activities  as  the  chief 
spokesman  and  the  No.  1  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Yet,  the 
Senate  set  what  one  national  publication 
described  as  a  "speed  record"  in  approv- 
ing his  nomination  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. 

Dr.  Walker  will  now  be  in  a  position  to 
implement  the  very  policies  for  which  he 
has  lobbied  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Congress  for  so  many  years.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  Dr.  Walker  and  his 
lobbyists  have  been  to  Capitol  Hill  often, 
seeking  special  tax  favors  for  the  big 
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banks  and  illed  corporations.  The 
Walker  lobbyists  have  spent  time,  money, 
and  much  effort  to  wipe  out  major  sec- 
tions of  the  ahtltrust  laws.  They  have 
lobbied  hard  for  higher  Interest  rates 
and  for  the  reitioval  of  statutory  Interest 
ceilings  on  Government  bonds.  Within 
the  past  year.  5)r.  Walker  all  but  wrecked 
the  college  1  student  loan  program 
through  his  demands  that  the  banks  be 
allowed  windfall  profits  from  this  pro- 
gram. I 

Mr.  Speaker!  this  list  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities is  long  land  I  will  not  mention  all 
of  the  IncidentB  here  today.  However,  let 
me  say,  that  itihas  been  Dr.  Walker's  job 
to  carry  forwtird  the  positions  of  the 
American  Banters  Association  and  the 
big  banks  whl(h  dominate  this  lobbying 
operation. 

And  I  say,  M  r.  Speaker,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  US.  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Federal  Goverrunent  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  my  word  for  Dr.  Walker's 
political  and  Icbbying  activities.  Instead, 
I  reler  them  tc  sources  within  the  bank- 
ing '  Industry  tself .  They  confirm  Dr. 
Walker's  role  l)eyond  question. 

Let  me  quoti  from  the  January  23  is- 
sue of  the  Ame  ilcan  Banker,  a  daily  pub- 
lication which  ifaithfully  reflects  the  in- 
dustry's viewpoint: 

within  the  binlclng  Industry  and  among 
Washington  obirvers  there  Is  near-unani- 
mous agreement  that  Mr.  Walker's  major 
contribution  toj  the  Industry  during  his 
tenure  was  the  strengthening  of  banking's 
political  posltlori. 

He  made  the  membership  more  aware  of 
political  forcesJ  Under  his  guidance,  the 
ABA  Washington  office  was  transformed 
from  a  minl-lot^y  into  a  well-staffed,  well- 
heeled  activist  political  apparatus. 

When  Mr.  WsJlcer  took  over  the  ABA,  the 
Washington  offide  consisted  of  about  13  staf- 
fers and  secretaries,  and  only  one  registered 
lobbyist.  In  faat.  the  Washington  bureau 
at  that  time  copsldered  Itself  primarily  an 
educational  and!  service  organization. 

Now  the  office  has  a  complement  of  about 
35.  Including  six  registered  lobbyists.  Mr. 
Walker  Is  also  listed  as  an  active  lobbyist 
on  the  House  clerk's  records. 

After  laudini  Dr.  Walker  further,  the 
article  goes  on  to  say ; 

Now  ABA  lobpylsts  move  among  the  Con- 
gress and  Treasiiry  officials,  personally  keep- 
ing tabs  on  events.  The  ABA  also  helps  ini- 
tiate and  enact  legislation. 

And  now  tha  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation can  brag  further  that  it  not  only 
lobbies  with  the  Treasury  but  that  It 
also  runs  the  {Department. 

Mr.  Speaker^  there  simply  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  (American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  beien.  and  is  today,  one  of 
the  most  blatant,  hard  driving,  and  de- 
termined specii,l-interest  lobbies  operat- 
ing in  Washington.  It  has  become  a  fan- 
tastic force  and  I  am  amazed  that  even 
a  Republican  president  would  consider 
giving  this  loliby  a  policymaking  desk. 

Mr.  Speakek  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  telephone  booth  lobbying  opera- 
tion, we  are  talking  about  the  biggest 
of  the  bigtimej  lobbyists  when  we  men- 
tion Dr.  Walkfer.  And  I  quote  further 
from  the  American  Banker  article: 


Friend  and  foe  concede  that  Mr.  Walker 
has  lifted  the  ABA  lobby  to  the  point  where 
It  U  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  on  all  leg- 
islative Iseues  affecting  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Said  one  lobbjrlst  who  has  opposed  the 
ABA  on  many  issues:  "Charlie  brought 
them  from  the  bottom  of  the  league  right 
up  there  to  title  contention." 

A  former  ABA  staffer  put  it  another  way 
In  describing  the  broadening  of  the  ABA's 
presence  In  Washington. 

"In  the  old  days,"  he  said,  "I  don't  ever 
remember  seeing  in  the  newspaper  that  any- 
one feared  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion lobby.  Now  this  seems  to  be  Injected 
into  almost  every  debate  on  the  Hill." 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  obviously  the  bank- 
ing industry  £ind  the  American  Bankers 
Association  feel  that  they  have  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  run. 
Let  me  quote  again  from  the  story  on 
Dr.  Walker: 

In  the  old  days,  I  don't  ever  remember 
seeing  in  the  newspaper  that  anyone  feared 
the  American  Bankers  Association  lobby. 
Now  this  seems  to  be  injected  Into  almost 
every  debate  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it  was  this  con- 
cept of  a  Washington  frightened  by  the 
bankers'  lobby  that  led  President  Nixon 
to  believe  that  he  could  appoint  the 
ABA'S  chief  lobbyist  without  a  m.urmur 
from  the  Congress  or  the  press. 


NTXON  ADMrNISTRATlON  HITS 
HOMEOWNERS  WITH  HIGH  IN- 
TEREST RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
suspense  ended  early.  And  after  waiting 
only  5  days,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  made  its  first  big  move  to  raise  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, George  Romney,  in  raising 
interest  rates  on  FHA-  and  VA-insured 
mortgages.  In  the  case  of  FHA.  the  in- 
interest  rates  was  pegged  at  8  percent,  in- 
cluding one-half  of  1  percent  for  a  man- 
datory insurance  fee.  The  rate  for  VA 
housing  will  now  be  1V2  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  alltime 
records  for  interest  rates  4n  FTIA  and  VA 
mortgages  which  are  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Few  of  us 
in  the  Congress  ever  thought  we  would 
see  the  day  when  the  Government  would 
back  8 -percent  interest  rates  for  home- 
owners. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  American  people. 

Secretary  Romney's  decision,  taken 
after  only  5  days  in  office,  will  price 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lower  and 
moderate  income  families  out  of  the 
housing  market.  For  other  homeowners, 
the  interest  rate  increase  means  a  tre- 
mendous jump  in  the  price  of  homes  and 
in  the  amount  of  downpayment  required. 

Secretary  Romney  has  made  a  grievous 
mistake  in  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement  of  this 
fantastic  increase  on  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  came  late  Friday  afternoon, 
apparently  timed  to  minimize  adverse 
reaction. 


For  some  reason,  the  announcement 
was  followed  by  statements  in  news 
stories  indicating  Secretary  Romney's  de- 
cision would  somehow  make  more  money 
available  for  housing.  Several  major 
newspapers  and  other  news  media  carried 
statements  of  this  nature. 

Apparently,  these  claims  appalled  even 
Secretary  Romney  and  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post,  he  was  quoted  as  con- 
ceding that  the  interest  rate  increases 
"would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  homes  built." 

Secretary  Romney's  belated  statement 
is,  of  course,  correct — the  interest  rate 
increase  will  reduce  homebuilding.  And 
the  reductions  will  come  first  for  the 
people  who  need  housing  the  most — 
the  low-income  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  high  interest 
rates  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages  has  been  disproved 
time  and  time  again.  And  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  Secretary  Romney  fell 
for  this  gimmick.  Once  again,  there  has 
been  talk  that  the  interest  rate  increase 
will  diminish  the  number  of  discount 
points  charged  on  VA  and  FHA  home 
mortgages. 

Here,  again,  we  know  that  high  inter- 
est rates  will  not  remove  these  points. 
What  happens,  invariably,  is  that  the 
points  decline  temporarily  and  then 
quickly  move  back  up  to  their  previous 
levels.  So  what  we  end  up  with  are  high 
interest  rates  and  high  discount  points. 

Secretary  Romney's  ill-advised  action 
undoubtedly  will  also  bring  up  conven- 
tional home  mortgage  rates.  In  fact,  Sec- 
retary Romney  raised  the  FHA  rate  more 
than  three-quarters  of  1  percent  above 
the  going  nationwide  average  for  con- 
ventional mortgages. 

Figures  released  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  on  Friday — the  same 
day  as  the  Romney  increase — showed 
that  the  conventional  mortgage  loans 
were  going  at  7.23  percent.  In  many 
cities,  they  were  substantially  below  this 
figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  strange 
aspects  to  this  sudden  decision  to  raise 
interest  rates  and  I  hope  that  Secretai-y 
Romney  will  have  an  early  opportunity 
to  give  the  Congress  a  full  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  issued  a  release  on  Sat- 
urday, January  25,  which  more  fully  ex- 
plains my  position  on  this  latest  increase 
in  home  mortgage  rates.  I  place  a  copy 
of  this  release  in  the  Record: 

Washington,  D.C.  January  25. — Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  today  charged  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  had  leveled  a  possibly 
fatal  blow  at  low  and  moderate  Income 
hoxislng  by  raising  mterest  rates  to  8%  on 
fully-guaranteed  FHA  mortgages. 

"It  Is  significant  that  the  first  major  de- 
cision of  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  to  raise 
interest  rates  for  homeowners."  Mr.  Patman 
said.  "It  is  regretable  that  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  tTrban  Development,  George  Rom- 
ney, who  has  been  in  office  five  days,  did  not 
investigate  the  nation's  bousing  programs 
and  needs  before  he  took  this  drastic  action." 

Mr.  Patman  said  the  country  is  now  reap- 
ing the  results  of  legislation  which  passed 
In  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  discretionary  power  over  Inter- 
est rates  on  FHA  mortgages. 
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"We  now  see  what  this  authority  means 
when  It  is  in  inexperienced  hands  and  when 
it  Is  carried  out  by  an  Administration  heav- 
ily dominated  by  bankers  and  economists 
who  follow  high  interest,  tight  money  phi- 
losophies." Mr.  Patman  said.  "It  Is  obviovis 
that  the  Congress  must  regain  statutory 
control  over  these  Interest  rates.  It  is  shame- 
ful that  the  Congress  gave  away  this  power 
temporarily  in  the  90th  Congress  and  left 
the  American  consumer  unprotected." 

Mr.  Patman  said  the  action  by  Secretary 
Bomney  is  a  direct  slap  at  the  newly-formed 
Presidential  Commission  on  Mortgage  Credit. 
Mr.  Patman  is  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
"The  Commission  has  already  met  twice 
and  is  in  the  process  of  launching  a  compre- 
hensive study  Into  the  question  of  mortgage 
credit  and  Interest  rates,"  he  said.  "Despite 
knowledge  of  this  work,  Secretary  Romney 
has  decided  to  jump  the  gim  and  slap  this 
interest  rate  Increase  on  the  homeowner  be- 
fore the  facts  are  assembled." 

Mr.  Patman  said  he  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  public  statements  claiming  that 
an  interest  rate  increase  would  result  in 
more  housing  and  that  the  so-called  dis- 
count points  would  be  ellminiated. 

'These  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  fal- 
lacious arguments  that  could  be  used  in  sup- 
port of  this  unnecessary  Interest  rate  in- 
crease," he  charged.  "There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  high  Interest  rates  bring  more 
housing.  It  is  a  fact,  undisputed  by  any 
housing  economist,  that  Interest  rate  In- 
creases price  the  lower  income  groups  out  of 
the  housing  market." 

Mr.  Patman  said  that  a  reduction  in  the 
"points"  would  be  only  temporary  and  "very 
slight  at  the  best."  "In  past  Interest  rate 
Increases,  the  points  have  declined  for  a  few 
months  and  then  skyrocketed  back  to  their 
high  levels  again.  And  this  wlU  happen  again 
with  the  Nixon  Administration's  increase." 
Mr.  Patman  said  the  implication  by  Sec- 
retary Romney  that  the  8%  Interest  rate 
was  needed  because  of  money  market  condi- 
tions was  totally  inaccurate. 

"Actually,  Secretary  Romney's  8%  interest 
rate  will  place  FHA  mortgages  substantially 
above  conventional  rates  now  existing 
throughout  the  country,"  he  charged.  Mr. 
Patman  cited  the  latest  release  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  listed  the 
effective  interest  rate  on  conventional  mort- 
gage loans  at  7.23% — ^more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  per  cent  lower  than  Secrettiry  Rom- 
ney's 8%  rate  on  FHA  mortgages. 

Mr.  Patman  cited  clty-by-city  figures  on 
conventional  mortgages  as  listed  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board:  Atlanta,  7.48 'Ti;  BalU- 
more.  6.94%;  Boston,  6.83%:  Chicago,  7.02%; 
Cleveland,  6.85%;  Dallas,  7.60%;  New  York, 
7.23%;    and   Philadelphia,   6.86%. 

"Secretary  Romney's  decision,  of  course. 
wiU  have  the  effect  of  pulling  all  of  these 
conventional  rates  up  as  well  as  the  FHA 
rate."  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Chairman  said. 

Mr.  Patman  said  that  the  increase,  in  ad- 
dition to  pricing  low  and  moderate  Income 
people  out  of  the  housing  market,  would  put 
a  severe  strain  on  funds  available  for  the 
subsidized  Federal  housing  programs  for 
the  poor. 

Under  many  of  the  current  low  Income 
housing  programs,  the  Congress  appropriates 
funds  to  subsidize  all  Interest  charges  above 
one  per  cent.  Under  the  new  increase,  the 
Congress  will  now  be  required  to  appropriate 
the  difference  between  one  per  cent  and  eight 
per  cent  Interest  charged  for  housing  con- 
structed under  these  programs. 

"There  Is  only  so  much  money  available 
for  these  programs,  and  this  new  Increase 
In  Interest  rates  will  reduce  substantially 
the  number  of  housing  units  that  can  be 
built."  he  said.  "In  other  words,  the  avail- 
able funds  will  go  for  Increased  interest 
rates  and  not  for  additional  units." 
Mr.  Patman  said  this  latest  Increase  means 


that  there  has  l>een  a  rise  of  25%  In  Interest 
charges  on  FHA  mortgages  in  less  than  a 
year.  "A  year  ago.  the  FHA  mortgage  rate 
stood  at  61/2%.  meaning  that  the  average 
homeowner  paid  $126  a  month  on  a  $20,000 
mortgage.  Now,  under  this  Romney  increase, 
the  homeowner  will  be  paying  8%  Interest, 
or  $146  a  month  on  the  same  $20,000  mort- 
gage— an  increase  of  $20  a  month. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  NEEDED  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  liven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  urgent  priority  facing  Congress 
than  the  crisis  of  housing  and  jobs  in 
our  cities.  With  the  passage  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
Congress  showed  signs  of  recognizing 
this  crisis,  but  then  Congress  failed  to 
provide  full  appropriations  for  the  rent 
supplement  program,  the  section  235 
homeownership  and  section  236  rental 
assistance  programs  for  lower  income 
families,  and  the  model  cities  and  urban 
renewal  program.  If  our  cities  are  to  be 
renewed,  then  adequate  financial  re- 
sources must  be  devoted  to  the  task. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  proposed  a  goal  for  the  next 
decade  of  the  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  6  million  housing  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  The  1968 
act  states : 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  supply  of  the 
Nation's  housing  is  not  Increasing  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  national  housing  goal, 
established  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1049,  of 
the  "realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family."  The 
Congress  reaffirms  this  national  housing  goal 
and  determines  that  it  can  be  substantially 
achieved  within  the  next  decade  by  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lion housing  units,  six  million  of  these  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  also  rec- 
ommended the  annual  construction  of 
600,000  units  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  Yet  President  Johnson 
in  the  first  annual  report  on  the  Nation's 
housing  goals  had  to  modify  the  fiscal 
year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970  produc- 
tion goals  to  refiect  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress did  not  appropriate  the  full  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Today  some  7.8  million  American  fam- 
ilies cannot  afford  to  pay  for  decent, 
standard  housing.  The  December  11, 
1968,  report  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Housing  points  out  that  the 
private  marketplace  will  not  solve  their 
housing  problem: 

We  concluded  that  new  and  foreseeable 
technological  breakthroughs  in  housing  pro- 
duction win  not  by  themselves  bring  decent 
shelter  within  economic  reach  of  the  millions 
of  house-poor  families  in  the  predictable  fu- 
ture. To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  market- 
place costs  for  standard  housing  and  the 
price  that  lower-income  families  can  afford 
to  pay,  appropriations  of  Federal  subsidies 
are  essential  and  must  be  substantially 
Increased. 

The  task  before  us  Is  clear.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  10-year  housing  goal  we  have 


I 


already  fallen  behind.  Therefore,  I  have 
introduced  a  number  of  supplemental 
appropriation  bills  to  insure  that  for  fis- 
cal year  1969  the  original  budget  requests 
are  fulfilled,  so  that  at  least  we  can  move 
steadily  toward  the  goal  of  the  6  million 
units  of  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  in 
the  next  decade. 

H.R.  4305,  which  I  have  introduced, 
would  make  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  carry  oi4t  the  low- 
income  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
programs  administered  under  section  236 
of  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  supplemental  appropria- 
tion requested  in  my  bill  represents  the 
difference  between  the  amount  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1969 — $75 
million — and  the  amount  appropri- 
ated— $25  million. 

If  the  section  236  rental  program  were 
funded  for  this  fiscal  year  at  its  full 
authorization  level  of  $75  million,  it 
should  produce  99,000  to  120,000  units 
instead  of  33,000  to  40,000  at  a  funding 
level  of  $25  million.  The  1968  act  en- 
visioned a  total  of  720,000  units  to  be 
funded  over  the  3-year  authorization 
period. 

Section  236  assistance  benefits  reduce 
the  market  interest  rate — which  includes 
principal,  interest,  and  cost  of  insurance 
premium — to  an  amount  that  would  be 
required  if  the  mortgage  bore  an  interest 
rate  of  1  percent.  The  tenant  pays  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  his  income  per 
month  for  rent. 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  called  for 
a  massive  attack  on  slum  housing  and 
the  establishment  of  an  ownership  sup- 
plement program  to  make  homeowner- 
ship  possible  for  low-income  families. 
Section  235  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  and  my  bill 
H.R.  51,  the  Cooperative  Rehabilitation 
Act,  will  help  to  meet  this  need. 

My  bill,  H.R.  4602,  provides  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  section  235 
homeownership  for  lower-income  fam- 
ilies program.  The  homeownership  pro- 
gram enables  lower-income  families  to 
achieve  homeownership  through  subsidy 
payments  based  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween 20  percent  of  the  homeowner's 
income  and  the  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment. The  3-year  authorization  for  the 
section  235  program  in  the  1968  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  pro- 
posed a  production  goal  of  500.000  units. 
The  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  authorized  575  million  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1969.  but  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  $25  million.  The 
difference  between  the  authorization  and 
the    appropriation    means    that    33,000 
rather  than  100,000  units  can  be  funded 
under  this  program  for  this  fiscal  year. 
I    have    also    introduced    le^slation 
fH.R.    3840)    to    provide    supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  rent  ."supplement 
program  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Each  year 
the  rent  supplement  program  has  been 
starved  for  funds,  and  each  year  its  sup- 
porters have  had  to  fight  valiantly  to 
help  it  stay  alive.  The  administration's 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  request  was  cut 
by  over  50  percent  from  $65  million  to 
$30  million.  This  drastic  reduction  has 
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effect  on  the  operations 
Within  the  next  50  days 
the  E>epartmenii  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  annual  rent  supplement 
pso^ments  will  hbve  been  exhausted.  H.R. 
3840  would  increase  the  annual  rent  sup- 
plement payments  which  may  be  con- 
tracted for  through  fiscal  year  1969  by 
$35  million.  This  $35  million  incretise  in 
contract  authority  will  produce  35.000 
additional  units  of  rent  supplement 
housing  and  w^  help  insure  reaching 
the  10-year  gotil  of  6  million  housing 
units  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income.  j 

As  yet,  the  r^nt  supplement  program 
has  hardly  made  a  dent  In  the  critical 
need  of  our  urban  population  for  low- 
Income  housing.  The  program  Is  the  pri- 
vate sector  complement  to  the  low-rent 
housing  program  and  allows  private  en- 
terprise to  take  B  direct  hand  in  meeting 
the  housing  nQeds  of  our  low-income 
population  livlnig  in  substandard  hous- 
ing. Under  the  program  the  tenant  pays 
25  percent  of  Ills  monthly  income  for 
rent.  The  Fedemd  Oovemment  pays  an 
amoiint  equal  tc  the  difference  between 
35  p«cent  of  the  tenant's  monthly  in- 
come and  the  total  monthly  market  rent. 
But  if  the  rent,  supplement  program  Is 
to  gain  more  momentum  in  tackling  the 
needs  of  low -Income  housing,  it  must 
have  the  $35  million  increase  in  contract 
authorization  fojr  fiscal  year  1969. 

Another  bill.  MM.  602,  would  remove 
the  existing  dollar  limit  on  the  amount 
of  annual  contributions  which  may  be 
contracted  for  *by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Uijban  Development  to  as- 
sist rental  public  housing.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Devdopment  Act  of  1968  pro- 
posed a  production  goal  of  375.000  units 
over  a  period  of |3  years.  Given  the  great 
need  as  reflected  in  large  waiting  lists 
such  as  in  New  Vork  City  where  135,000 
applications  for  public  housing  are  pend- 
ing, this  produciion  goal  is  not  sufficient. 

Although  rent  supplements  and  inter- 
est reduction  payments  are  imaginative 
and  important  programs,  the  fact  is  that 
public  housing  remains  the  only  effective 
way  to  reach  low-income  families  in  our 
larger  cities.  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should 
gauge  the  publid  housing  program  not  by 
a  statutory  contract  authority  limitation 
but  by  generated  demand  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  number  of  applications 
received.  Through  fiscal  year  1969,  HUD 
has  contract  ailthority  to  make  annual 
contributions  payments  in  the  amount 
of  $654.25  million  and  $804.5  million 
through  fiscal  tear  1970.  However,  the 
annual  contribujtions  pajTnents  through 
the  current  flacal  year  will  £u:tuall7 
amount  to  $366  million — $350  million 
already  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969 
plus  $16  mlUlon]  supplemental  requested 
by  President  Joanson — which  represents 
a  cumulative  totBl  of  755,564  imits  under 
annual  contributions  payments  in  the 
public  housing  pcograir..  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  called  for 
the  construction!  of  810,000  units  of  pub- 
lic housing  over  ^  years. 

The  vast  dlscrfepancy  between  contract 
authorization  atid  actual  contributions 
shows  how  the  |ow  income  public  hous- 
ing program  has  failed  thousands  of  low- 


Income  persons  who  live  in  substandard 
housing.  Congress  should  immediately 
express  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  its  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  progress  of  the  public  hous- 
ing program.  Past  experience  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
public  housing  program  can  deliver  its 
share  of  the  10-year  national  goals  for 
low-  srnd  moderate-income  housing.  In 
fiscal  year  1969  it  is  estimated  that  at 
most  only  75,000  additional  units  of  pub- 
lic housing  will  actually  be  completed 
throughout  the  coilntry.  This  is  totally 
Inadequate,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  provided  the  neces- 
sary contract  authority. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
increase  the  amount  of  appropriations 
for  the  urban  renewal  program,  both  in 
model  city  neighborhoods  and  the  overall 
program.  HJR.  4603  would  Increase  the 
appropriations  for  urban  renewal  in  the 
model  cities  program  for  use  in  fiscal 
year  1969  from  $312.5  million  to  $350 
million.  H.R.  4604  would  increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, appropriated  in  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriations  Act 
of  1968,  to  be  utilized  in  fiscal  year  1970 
from  $750  million  to  the  full  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $1.4  billion. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$650  million  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  would  cover  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, demonstration  programs,  code  en- 
forcement programs,  demolition  grants, 
relocation  grants,  community  renewal 
programs,  and  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  existing  and  prospective  demands  for 
urban  renewal  assistance  throughout  the 
country.  Presently,  there  is  a  large  back- 
log of  applications  which  must  be  funded 
to  renew  our  cities,  rid  them  of  slums  and 
blighting  influences,  and  serve  to  meet 
the  10-year  national  housing  goals.  One 
of  the  priorities  upon  which  HUD  ap- 
proves urban  renewal  applications  is  that 
projects  conserve  and  expand  the  hous- 
ing supply  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Furthermore,  the  1968  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  requires 
that  a  majority  of  units  in  future  resi- 
dentially  redeveloped  projects  must  be 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
and  persons,  with  20  percent  specifically 
earmarked  for  low-income  persons.  The 
urban  renewal  program,  therefore,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  1968  act's  goal  of  a 
decent  and  safe  dwelling  unit  for  every 
American  by  1978.  The  average  construc- 
tion of  new  units  in  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects has  averaged  92,123  units  for  the 
past  5  years  and  173,403  units  on  the 
average  have  been  committed  annually. 
These  figures  should  Increase  substan- 
tially in  the  next  2  to  3  years,  due  to  re- 
cent congressional  and  administrative 
stipulations. 

As  one  of  the  essential  components  of 
the  model  cities  program  is  a  "substan- 
tial increase  in  the  supply  of  standard 
housing  of  low  and  moderate  cost,"  as 
well  as  "the  maximum  opportunities  for 
employing  residents  of  the  area  in  all 
phases  of  the  program  and  enlarged  op- 
portunities for  work  and  training,"  the 
supplemental  tunda  for  model  cities  will 


help  to  insure  jobs  in  housing  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  supply  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  to  meet  the  na- 
tional housing  goal. 

Another  aspect  of  my  housing  package 
is  HJl,  49 — and  H.R.  4308,  an  identical 
bill  with  cosponsors — to  authorize  as- 
sistance under  the  section  236  program 
and  the  rent  supplement  program  to 
qualified  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
projects  financed  with  aid  under  State 
and  local  programs  even  though  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  was  completed 
prior  to  approval  for  such  assistance. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  relief  to  State 
and  local  programs  which  have  recently 
been  severely  undercut  by  spiraling  in- 
terest rates.  Higher  interest  rates  for 
such  projects  result  in  Increased  rents 
for  publicly  assisted  middle-income 
housing  programs  such  as  in  New  York 
City  where  Mitchell-Lama  project  rents 
and  operating  costs  have  risen  steadily 
and  are  forcing  middle-income  families 
to  move  out  of  the  central  city.  This  bill 
would  also  assist  in  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional units  to  meet  the  national  goal 
because  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment less  to  subsidize  the  interest 
rate  on  a  Mitchell-Lama  housing  project 
down  to  1  percent  than  to  subsidize  a  pri- 
vately financed  project  down  to  an  in- 
terest rate  of  1  percent. 

I  have  also  joined  in  cosponsoring 
with  Congressman  Conyers  the  Full  Op- 
portunity Act,  H  Jl.  3338,  which  provides 
that: 

The  Federal  government  must  annually  for 
the  next  ten  years  assist  the  financing  of  an 
additional  one  million  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate-Income  families  In  order  that 
every  American  family  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  adequate  housing. 

Annually,  for  10  years,  this  act  pro- 
vides for  300,000  additional  public  hous- 
ing units,  200.000  additional  units  imder 
the  rent  supplement  program,  150.000 
additional  units  of  section  236  housing, 
100,000  additional  units  of  section  235 
homeownershlp  housing,  and  150,000  ad- 
ditional rehabilitated  housing  imits,  and 
other  housing  tools.  The  Full  Opportu- 
nity Act  would  also  provide  for  HUD  to 
make  grants  or  loans  for  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  sponsors  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  and  elim- 
inates the  ability  of  local  communities  to 
prevent  rent  supplement  and  221(d)  (3) 
housing  by  not  adopting  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  community  improvement. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, providing  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  this  fiscal  year  for  sec- 
tion 235,  section  236,  rent  supplements, 
and  urban  renewal  and  the  related  leg- 
islation for  increased  production  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  through 
public  housing,  extension  of  section  236 
and  rent  supplement  benefits  to  State 
and  locally  financed  housing,  and  the 
Full  Opportimity  Act,  is  urgentjy  needed. 
With  the  passage  of  the  1968  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  committing 
this  coimtry  to  the  10-year  goal  of  6  mil- 
lion units  of  additional  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  the  90th  Congress 
must  take  the  necessary  steps  to  en- 
sure that  this  goal  does  not  remain  an 
empty  promise  but  becomes  an  actuality. 

Legislation  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  housing  prc^rams  in  this  fiscal 
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year  not  only  will  increase  the  volume 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
but  also  provide  opportunities  for  new 
jobs  for  minority  residents  in  the  con- 
structions of  such  housing.  A  massive 
housing  program  combined  with  job- 
creation  program  has  been  urged  by  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Confronta- 
tion with  Congress,  a  grassroots  group 
in  New  York  City,  which  has  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  extend  to  the  ghetto  the 
same  concern  for  housing  that  Congress 
did  20  years  ago  when  it  promoted  the 
suburban  housing  boom  through  FHA 
and  VA  loan  programs. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  was  cosponsor 
of  legislation  called  the  Jobs-in-Housing 
Act  of  1968,  which  recognized  the  value 
to  be  derived  from  creating  tens  of 
thousands  of  new  well-paying  construc- 
tion jobs  while  at  the  same  time  rebuild- 
ing our  central  cities.  Recognizing  the 
explicit  connection  between  more  jobs 
and  more  housing,  the  Nationsil  Commit- 
tee for  a  Confrontation  with  Congress 
spent  many  hours  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress promoting  jobs-in-houslng  smd 
succeeded  in  their  efforts  by  having  Con- 
gress adopt  section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  This 
jobs-in-housing  provision  will  be  of 
enormous  benefit  to  low  and  moderate  in- 
come urban  residents,  for  it  applies  to 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bills  I 
have  introduced  for  sections  235  and  236. 
public  housing  and  rent  supplements. 
Section  3  states: 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  require.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  In  connection  with  the 
planning,  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  housing  assisted  under  such 
programs  be  given  to  lower  Income  persons 
residing  In  the  area  of  such  housing. 

Supplemental  appropriations  will  pro- 
vide expanded  opportunities  to  minori- 
ty groups  and  contractors  in  the  plEinning 
and  construction  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  The  lack  of  jobs  and 
slima  housing  are  two  interlocked  mani- 
festations of  poverty.  The  unemployed, 
who  are  seeking,  not  handouts,  but  de- 
cently paid  jobs,  could  be  employed  in 
the  very  task  of  rebuilding  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Another  bill,  H.R.  649,  is  also  related 
to  the  question  of  jobs  and  housing.  It 
deals  with  the  problem  of  minority  group 
contractors  who  are  imable  to  obtain 
bonding.  It  would  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  indemnify 
corporate  sureties  on  bonds  covering  con- 
tracts of  sound  small  business  concerns 
and  would  help  minority  contractors  to 
satisfy  certain  legal  requirements  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  construction 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing — 
thus  providing  job  opportunities  and  mi- 
nority entrepreneurship  in  the  housing 
area. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  drafted  and  in- 
troduced the  Cooperative  Rehabilitation 
Act — H.R.  51  of  the  91st  Congress — 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  low 
inoome  tenants  to  acquire  and  rehabili- 
tate buildings,  turning  them  into  cooper- 
atives. 

It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  insure  that  the  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
unlike  its  predecessors,  achieves  the  goal 
first  set  forth  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949 — "the  realization  as  soon  as  feas- 
ible of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  It  has  been  over  20 
years  since  Congress  stated  that  goal. 
It  is  now  time  for  Congress  finally  to 
fulfill  that  promise  and  free  millions  of 
ill-housed  Americans  from  the  evils  of 
slum  housing. 


APPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION 
IN  AIRLINE  CASES 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  approval  of  the  action 
taken  by  President  Nixon  in  rescinding 
the  order  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  the  transpacific  route  cases. 

While  it  has  been  true  in  the  past  that 
international  route  cases  have  been  de- 
cided near  the  end  of  an  administra- 
tion, no  decision  has  ever  been  sur- 
roimded  by  so  many  reports,  rumors, 
charges,  and  countercharges  as  have 
filled  the  air  and  the  press  following  the 
announcement  of  the  decision  in  the 
transpacific  route  case. 

Some  of  these  reports  and  charges 
were  so  serious  that  they  could  not  be 
ignored.  The  only  effective  and  appropri- 
ate way  that  the  more  serious  of  these 
charges  could  be  proved  or  disproved  was 
by  the  action  which  President  Nixon  took 
on  January  24, 1969. 

Many  air  carriers  had  filed  administra- 
tive requests  for  reconsideration.  They 
included  successful  and  unsuccessful  ap- 
plicants for  transpacific  routes,  so  that 
the  demands  for  reconsideration  were 
not  based  solely  on  disappointment  with 
the  awards. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  and  pos- 
sibly about  equal  numerically,  submitted 
formal  requests  to  the  President  to  recall 
and  review  the  transpacific  decision.  This 
demonstrates  that  the  congressional  in- 
terest in  this  matter  was  bipartisan. 

The  President's  action  was  one  with 
which  no  one  can  find  fault.  The  air 
carrier  industry  and  the  users  of  com- 
mercial aviation  shoidd  applaud  the 
courage  and  forthrightness  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  displayed  in  this  matter. 

No  harm  can  come  from  the  action 
with  which  President  Nixon  recalled  and 
rescinded  the  transpacific  order.  It  pre- 
cludes nothing.  If  the  order  and  decision 
were  properly  arrived  at,  both  can  be  re- 
instated. If  they  were  improperly  arrived 
at,  they  can  be  corrected. 

This  was  probably  the  single  most  sig- 
nificant action  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  during  his  first  week  in 
office.  It  was  an  appropriate  one  and  one 
which  meets  with  near  universal  ap- 
proval of  aU  Americans. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  and  thought  provoking  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  Thursday,  January  23,  1969.  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  this  editorial,  entitled  "Fix 
and  Update  U.S.  Income  Tax,"  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chEiirman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  consideration  by 
him  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 
This  editorial  is  well  vorthy  of  the  read- 
ing and  consideration  of  other  Members 
of  the  House : 

Fix  and  Update  U.S.  Income  Tax 
There  are  at  least  two  things  drastically 
wrong  with  the  federal  Income  tax.  This  Con- 
gress should  correct  them. 

First:  Loopholes  and  allowances  are  open 
to  oil  well  owners  and  to  some  million-dollar- 
a-year  men.  But  the  common  man  with  his 
common  income  cannot  And  and  use  tliose 
dodges. 

Second:  The  old  Income  tax  return  Is  as 
out  of  date  as  Aunt  Ellas's  antimacassars. 
There  has  been  a  massive  upward  march  of 
Incomes  and  prices,  but  the  91,000  ceUtng 
on  standard  deductions  and  the  $600  per- 
sonal  exemption  have  stood  still. 

In  1D50  almost  every  taxpayer  could  use 
the  simple  lOTr  standard  deduction.  It  made 
filling  out  an  Income  tax  return  simple. 

But  In  those  days  94 ''c  of  all  families, 
approximately,  earned  less  than  $10,000.  So 
the  $1,000  ceUlng  affected  only  6%  of  the 
families. 

Today  about  one-fourth  of  all  families  are 
up  to  $10,000.  What's  more,  a  much  larger 
part  of  family  Income  today  has  to  be  spent 
OB  deductibles.  The  average  home's  real 
estate  taxes  and  mortgage  Interest  in  Cleve- 
land very  nearly  reach  the  $1,000  mark,  ana 
rising  hospitalization,  charities  and  union 
dues  compel  the  rank  and  file  taxpayer  to 
sweat  through  Itemizing  his  deductions. 

The  $600  personal  exemption,  once  related 
to  food,  clothes  and  housing  cost.  Is  now 
below  federal  poverty  standards  for  any  aver- 
age urban  family. 

On  the  opposite  end.  many  congressmen 
have  rapped  at  wealthy  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations which  pour  their  Investment  money 
Into  tax-free  municipal  and  government 
bonds. 

They  have  also  questioned  the  fairness  of 
tax  exempt  philanthropic  foundations,  which 
a  wealthy  patriarch  can  use  to  dodge  In- 
heritance toxes,  and  as  a  sanctuary  for  se- 
curities Intended  for  his  heirs. 

Every  special  loophole  for  some  clubby 
little  group  should  be  peered  into  and  prob- 
ably plugged.  And  for  the  ordinary  man, 
siuely  a  more  up-to-date  set  of  rules  and  a 
simpler  tax  form  would  win  Congress  a  host 
of  friends. 


FIX  AND  UPDATE  TJ3.  INCOME  TAX 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  an  editorial.) 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INQUIRY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  on 
trial  for  the  Pueblo  incident,  but  the 
inquiry  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Navy  has  convinced  a  great  many  peo- 
ple that  the  Pueblo's  captain  and  crew 
actually  are  being  tried.  There  are  many 
unanswered  questions  about  the  Pueblo 
incident,  and  the  whole  subject  is  a 
touchy  one.  The  United  States  lost  enor- 
mous prestige  when  the  ship  was  sur- 
rendered and  the  crew  not  released  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  method  in  which  their 
release  was  obtained  was  salt  in  an  open 
wound. 

The  fact  that  the  Pueblo's  crew  is  back 
is,  of  course,  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion. But  the  indignities  which  were  in- 
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fllcted  upoD  triem,  including  the  death 
of  one,  rankle  iii  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  NOW  some  very  important 
questions  whlcU  have  long  remained  un- 
answered are  coming  to  the  surface.  The 
Pueblo  carried  no  self-destruct  mecha- 
nisms to  protect  highly  advanced  com- 
munications equipment  and  codes.  When 
the  ship  was  surrendered,  all  of  this  fell 
into  Russian  hands  via  the  North 
Koreans.  It  ha$  been  assumed  that  our 
Information-gathering  electronic  equip- 
ment is  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
Russians.  Whether  or  not  that  is  true, 
they  now  knovt  everything  we  know  in 
this  neld.  j 

Of  major  im^wrtance  is  the  fact  that 
the  D.S.  Govertiment  still  has  taken  no 
productive  actibn  to  obtain  the  return 
of  the  ship  and  its  equipment  or  reim- 
bursement for  [the  ship  and  to  obtain 
Indemnity  for  the  death,  wounds,  and 
suffering  of  tha  crew  and  their  families. 

No  one  has  s8|tisfactorily  explained  the 
failure  to  send  help  to  the  Pueblo  before 
she  actually  fell  into  Communist  hands. 
The  Pueblo  case  is  not  one  which  can  be 
swept  under  the  rug  and  forgotten.  Con- 
gress, will  want  [to  take  a  hand  in  bring- 
ing ail  the  facjts  to  the  surface  before 
blame  is  fixed  for  the  loss  of  the  Pueblo 
and  the  indigrities  to  its  crew.  Appro- 
priate steps  also  must  be  taken  to  insure 
there  will  be  nd  repetition  of  a  situation 
where  an  American  ship  is  left  defense- 
less in  any  waters.  It  is  equally  essential 
that  proper  equipment  be  installed  to  in- 
conimunications  vessels  be 
with  destructive  devices 
for  the  protect!  3n  of  classified  materials 
and  equipment. 

Amer  can  traditions  are  at 
stake.  We  do  fot  beg  our  way  out  of 
trouble. 


sure    that 
fully  equipped 


EDITORIAL  COMMENDS  SPEAKER 
CHOICE 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mir  ute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  anq  to  include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  JONES  o^  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
commended  by  an  editorial  printed  in 
the  Decatur,  Alf.,  Daily  for  the  selection 
of  the  HonoraHle  John  W.  McCormack 
as  Speaker  for  ^e  91st  Congress. 

For  years,  tht  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Decatur  Dfily,  Mr.  Barrett  Shelton, 
Sr.,  has  been  associated  with  progress 
and  growth  of !  the  thriving  Tennessee 
Valley  area  thrbugh  his  newspaper  and 
in  his  personal  civic  endeavors. 

I  am  pleased  ito  associate  myself  with 
the  editorial  comments  about  Speaker 
I  include  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  mir  remarks  so  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  ciin  share  these  thoughts: 

Mr.  McCormac4  Wtix  Be  Remembeejcd  as 
Great 

Representatives    made   an 
In  the  selection  of  the  Hon- 
l^Cormack  of  Massachusetta 
91st  Congresa. 

through    his    many 

to    the   nation,   has   estab- 

record  for  fair  play  and 

all    the    divergent    Issues 

Congress. 

of  his  recent  election  to 


The  House  of 
admirable  choice 
orable  John  W 
as  Speaker  for 

Speaker 
years  of  service 
llshed  an  enviable 
consideration    of 
which  meet  In 

On  the  occasloii 


the 
McCoi  mack, 


tie 


the  speakership,  rare  tribute  was  paid  to  him 

by  the  Honorable  Oerald  R.  Ford,  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Mr.  Ford  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  s|}eaker8hlp.  After  the  elec- 
tion, Congressman  Ford  told  of  his  regrets 
at  losing  and  said,  "But,  It  Is  an  even  sterner 
test  of  statesmanship  and  character  to  be 
magnanimous  and  gracious  in  victory — and 
for  whatever  comfort  and  consolation  It  may 
be  to  any  of  my  colleagues  I  can  testify  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  always  been  magnanimous  and 
gracloiis  to  me — every  time  I  have  tried  to 
take  his  gavel  from  him  In  the  American 
political  arena." 

Our  nation  faces  many  tasks  of  consider- 
able complexity  as  we  lay  the  groundwork 
to  meet  the  technological  demands  and  re- 
quirements of  the  21st  Century.  No  one  Is 
more  dedicated  to  this  task  than  Sp>eaker 
McCormack.  He  has  proved  this  with  his 
leadership  of  the  Congress  In  recent  years 
when  unparalleled  amounts  of  new  legisla- 
tion have  been  formulated  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

His  open  and  friendly  manner  and  his  will- 
ingness to  counsel  and  advise  have  made 
him  a  legend  In  his  own  time  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  He  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  Is  great  about  our 
representative  form  of  government. 

The  story  Is  told  that  Speaker  McCormack 
once  confided  In  a  fellow  member  that 
"rather  than  being  known  as  a  great  man,  I 
would  prefer  to  be  known  as  a  good  man, 
If  I  had  a  choice." 

In  our  opinion,  Speaker  McCormack  will 
have  his  wish.  He  will  be  known  as  a  good 
man,  and  he  will  be  known  as  one  of  the 
great  speakers  of  all  times. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  year  or  so,  the  term 
'national  priorities"  has  taken  on  new 
popularity  here  in  Washington.  Pressing 
social  problems,  demands  for  maintain- 
ing a  costly  military  operation  in  South- 
east Asia,  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  natural  resources,  the  thrust  toward 
placing  men  on  the  moon — the  argument 
goes  that  all  programs,  all  issues,  must 
be  put  into  some  broad  perspective,  then 
evaJuated  according  to  a  prejudged  order 
of  priority. 

Of  course,  what  we  term  "national 
priorities"  today  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
other  than  that  old  debate  of  guns  and 
butter — the  tradeoffs  between  sets  of 
competing  needs.  The  theory  itself  is 
simple  and  blunt:  given  limited  re- 
sources, what  must  be  sacrificed  to  reach 
a  chosen  objective? 

President  Johnson's  recent  budget 
message  spotlights  the  new  attention 
given  "priorities."  According  to  the 
President,  "the  composition  of  the 
budget  reveals  much  about  the  Nation's 
priorities." 

To  gage  by  the  budget  he  presented 
Congress,  if  Mr.  Johnson's  statement  is 
indeed  true.  I  feel  that  the  Nation  is 
continuing  to  head  down  a  tragic,  ex- 
tremely costly  path.  I  do  not  concur 
that  America's  paramoimt  national  goal 
should  be  one  of  further  military  buildup, 
of  an  increase  in  military  hardware,  and 
of  the  pursuit  of  a  debilitating,  wasteful 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  President 
Johnson's  budget  does  not  reflect,  it  is  a 
real  ordering  of  priorities.  The  budget 
may  show  priorities,  but  they  are  priori- 
ties of  power,  not  priorities  of  need. 

Unfortunately,  as  much  as  President 
Johnson  hopes  his  budget  represents  an 
accurate  presentation  of  national  priori- 
ties, I  think  that  he  is  wrong.  Priorities 
ranked  on  the  basis  of  lobby  or  monetary 
strength  of  special  interests  always  get 
distorted.  It  has  become  a  cliche  to  note 
that  poor  people — both  here  in  America 
and  abroad — carry  less  clout  with  Con- 
gress than  do  powerful  industrial  and 
military  blocs,  but  that  cliche  holds  as 
a  good  rationale  behind  the  "priorities" 
of  the  fiscal  1970  budget. 

For  example,  what  concept  of  priority 
can  make  rational  the  assignment  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  of  only  five 
auditors  for  over  $40  billion  of  military 
negotiated  contracts  while,  at  the  same 
time,  putting  between  70  and  80  auditors 
at  work  analyzing  poverty  programs. 

In  a  true  sense,  the  budget  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  very  meaning  of  priorities. 
Instead  of  rating  programs  by  individual 
merit,  they  are  lumped  together  under 
functional  headings,  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  across-the- 
board  analysis.  Congress'  experience  last 
year  in  the  expenditure  control  contro- 
versy bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  Many 
vulnerable  and  sensitive  programs— 
mainly  in  the  poverty  and  urban  areas — 
got  sliced  disproportionately  to  older, 
more  established,  but  also  often  less  val- 
uable programs.  In  the  end,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  see  Congress  finding  it  necessary  to 
go  right  back  into  the  very  areas  it  cut 
drastically,  and  often  to  revive  discon- 
tinued programs  and  to  get  them  under- 
way again,  with  resultant  total  costs  that 
are  more  than  were  saved  by  the  original 
cutbacks. 

The  fiscal  1970  budget  is  the  second 
budget  document  prepared  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts — which 
was  headed  by  the  incoming  Treasury 
Secretary,  David  M.  Kennedy.  The  new 
unified  accounting  system  has  certainly 
contributed  to  better  understanding  of 
the  total  budget.  But,  in  content,  the 
budget  remains  little  more  than  a  con- 
fusing catalog  of  himdreds  of  programs 
which  differ  significantly  in  value. 

I  suggest  that  either  Congress  or  the 
new  administration  give  deep  thought  to 
the  problem  of  offering  a  national  budget 
which  will  present  a  true  ordering  of 
"national  priorities" — a  budget  which 
will  take  into  account  the  question  of 
evsJuating  alternative  budget  strategies. 
Such  a  budget  would  show  long-range 
and  short-term  benefits  and  costs  asso- 
ciated with  various  program  mixes. 

Congress  would  be  greatly  assisted  by 
a  priority  based  budget.  For  example,  at 
midyear  we  will  be  faced  with  the  income 
tax  surcharge  issue  once  again.  Already, 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers  have  constructed  a 
series  of  projections  depicting  different 
outcomes  relative  to  passage  of  the  sur- 
tax. These  scenarios  indicate  that  if  the 
surtax  is  not  extended,  and  war  costs  run 
at  current  levels,  we  will  be  in  for  contin- 
uing inflationary  pressures  and  a  budget 
deficit.  However,  surtax  extension  would 
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lead  to  a  budget  surplus,  and  inflation 
would  be  stymied. 

These  scenarios  soimd  simple.  They 
are  simple.  They  also  are  misleading. 
Much  fundamental  analysis  is  not  pres- 
ent. During  last  year's  tax  debate,  I  voted 
against  the  surcharge  because  I  felt  it  to 
be  the  major  finance  mechanism  for  the 
Vietnam  military  operations.  This  year. 
I  will  vote  against  extension  on  the  same 
grounds. 

The  Johnson  administration  succeeded 
in  convincing  Congress  it  was  possible  to 
have  both  more  guns  and  more  butter. 
Nevertheless,  resources  are  Umlted,  and 
we  only  fool  ourselves  if  we  think  we  can 
get  everything  we  want  without  paying 
a  dear  price. 

L£ist  year's  price  was  expenditure  con- 
trols. What  will  this  year's  price  be?  Will 
it  be  stricter  expenditure  control — con- 
trol applied  to  most  programs  while  at 
the  same  time  defense  costs  keep  spiral- 

ing  up?  ,     ,        , 

The  question  should  not  be  how  large 
a  budget  deficit  and  how  much  inflation 
we  are  willing  to  accept  in  lieu  of  surtax 
extension.  Instead,  we  should  inquire 
what  is  the  real  cost  of  higher  and  higher 
defense  allocations — in  terms  of  inflation 
from  resource  dislocations,  in  lower  eco- 
nomic growth,  in  imemployment.  In  fore- 
gone education  and  training,  in  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  in  poor  housing  and 
medical  care,  in  festering  cities,  in  a  pol- 
luted environment. 

The  fiscal  1970  budget  is  barely  below 
the  $200  billion  level.  It  took  the  Nation 
from  1786  until  1962  to  reach  the  $100 
billion  budget,  but  it's  only  taken  us 
since  1962  to  get  from  $100  billion  to 
$200  billion.  And,  the  national  defense 
budget  requested  for  fiscal  1970  is  larger 
itself  than  were  total  budget  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1957. 

This  appetite  of  the  military  which 
literally  ingests  all  Incremental  budget 
funds  does  not  appear  to  be  diminish- 
ing. During  the  past  3  years,  rising  Viet- 
nam costs  have  cut  into  two  other  de- 
fense areas — inventories  and  research 
and  development.  Now,  with  Vietnam 
expenditures  settling  down,  overall  mili- 
tary outlays,  other  than  in  Southeast 
Asia,  will  climb  $4.1  billion,  and  budget 
requests  for  inventory  and  research  and 
development  are  mounting,  with  the  es- 
timated rise  in  research  funds  of  nearly 
$1  billion. 

No  sensible  person  argues  against  a 
reasonable  national  defense  posture  for 
this  country.  But  little  justification  ex- 
ists for  the  burgeoning  size  of  our  mili- 
tary budget.  Indeed,  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  major  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget  could  be  made,  and,  in 
the  end.  we  would  have  an  even  more 
effective  national  defense  system.  With- 
out doubt  we  would  have  a  vastly  in- 
creased national  security,  for  additional 
weaponry  frequently  decreases  security. 
Last  summer.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly reported  that  approximately  $10.8 
billion  could  be  cut  from  the  defense 
budget  "while  retaining  or  even  improv- 
ing the  current  level  of  the  Nation's 
defense."  None  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  recommended  cutbacks  di- 
rectly involved  Vietnam  operations;  on 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  areas  where 
reductions  were  called  for  already  repre- 


sented  significant   question   marks   for 
many  policymakers. 

It  was  probably  too  much  to  hope  that 
defense  planners  would  have  looked  seri- 
ously at  the  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
port before  drawing  up  the  fiscal  1970 
budget  requests.  If  they  did,  it  does  not 
show  in  their  new  spending  proposals. 
When  the  budget  came  out.  I  made  my 
own  comparison  between  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  recommendations  and 
proposed  budget  outlays  for  1970.  The 
results,  tabulated  in  the  following  chart, 
indicate  that  in  the  areas  that  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  noted  that  reductions 
of  $10.8  billion  could  be  achieved,  the 
new  budget  asks  for  a  net  increase  of 
over  $1.7  billion: 


II  n  millions  ot  dollars) 


Item 


CQ  recom-       Fiscal  1970 

mended  budget 

cut  change 


Anfi-balllstic-misslle  system 1 

Bomber  defense  system >         Z,9M 

Surtace-to-air  missiles ) 

Manpower: 

Army 2,200 

Navy 900 

Air  Force °ll 

Marines *°° 

Total <.175 

Tactical  aircraft: 

Army - 510 

Navy -. 635 

Air  Force < '"" 

Total 1.W5 

Antisub  carrier  forces ^w 

Attack  carrier  forces ^60 

Fast  deployment  logistic  sfiips sUO 

Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory 600_ 

Total 10.800 


1+1,000 


+200 

-400 

+12 

+400 


1-212 


+309 
+85 
-56 


+338 

-40 

+380 

-137 

-17 


+1,736 


I  Approximately. 

When  the  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
port was  published  last  year.  I  argued 
that  even  the  $10.8  billion  cut  was  con- 
servative, and  that  a  total  approaching 
$20  billion  could  be  sliced  from  the  de- 
fense budget  without  sacrificing  mili- 
tary efficiency.  I  remain  firm  in  that  be- 
lief, and  I  will  act  accordingly. 

Additional  analysis  substantiating  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  report  was 
brought  forth  yesterday  in  an  article  by 
Bernard  D.  Nossiter  for  the  Washington 
Post.  Nossiter  tells  of  a  clandestine  study 
which  showed  utterly  dismaying  per- 
foi-mance  in  recent  military  weapons  sys- 
tems—systems which  cost  over  $40  billion 
during  the  past  15  years.  The  story 
follows : 

Weapons  Systems:  A  Story  of  Failure 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nos.siter) 
The   complex   electronic    gadgetry    at   the 
heart  of   new   warplanes   and   missiles   gen- 
erally works  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  that 
its  builders  had  promised. 

The  performance  of  the  multl-billion-dol- 
lar  weapons  systems  started  In  the  1950's  was 
bad;  those  of  the  1960's  are  worse. 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  giving  the 
highest  profits  to  the  poorer  performers  In 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  an  abstruse 
41 -page  paper  now  circulating  In  Govern- 
ment and  academic  circles.  The  document,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  made  available  to 
the  Washington  Post,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  systematic  effort  to  measure  how  well  or 
ill  the  Pentagon's  expensive  weapons  per- 
form. ^  _  .  , 
Its  author  Is  a  key  Government  official 
with  access  to  secret  data  and  responsibility 


for  examining  the  costs  of  the  Pentagons 
complex  ventures.  He  and  his  agency  cannot 
be  Identified  here. 

His  paper,  entitled  •'Improving  the  Acqui- 
sition Process  for  High  Risk  Military  Elec- 
tronics Systems,"  alms  at  bringing  down  the 
costs  and  bettering  the  dismal  performance 
of  weapons.  It  does  not  discuss  a  question 
that  might  occur  to  others:  If  these  weapons 
behave  so  badly,  why  Is  the  money  being 
spent  at  all?  "^ 

For  security  reasons,  many  of  the  planes 
and  missiles  examined  are  not  Identified  by 

name.  ,        .        ,. 

The  paper  first  examined  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs,  all  with  "sophisti- 
cated" electronic  systems,  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  beginning  In  1955.  at  a 
cost  of  $40  billion. 

Of  the  13.  only  four,  costing  83  billion, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  their  specifications.  Five  others, 
costing  $13  billion,  were  rated  as"poor"per- 
formers.  breaking  down  25  per  cent  more 
often  than  promised  or  worse.  Two  more 
svstems,  costing  $10  billion,  were  df0PP«l 
within  three  years  because  of  "low  reliabili- 
ty "  The  last  two,  the  B-70  bomber  and  the 
Skybolt  missile,  worked  so  badly  they  were 
canceled  outright  after  an  outlay  of  $2 
billion. 

LOSES  rUBTHEB  LUSTEB 

The  paper  sums  up:  "Less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  effort  produced  systems  with  accept- 
able electronic  performance— an  uninspiring 
record  that  loses  further  luster  when  cost 
overruns  and  schedule  delays  are  also  eval- 

The  paper  measures  "rellabUlty"  In  this 
context:  The  electronic  core  of  a  modern 
plane  or  missile  consists  essentially  of  three 
devices.  One  Is  a  computer  that  Is  supposed 
to  improve  the  navigation  and  automatical- 
ly control  the  fire  of  the  vehicle's  weapons 
and  explosives.  Another  Is  a  radar  that  spots 
enemy  planes  and  targets.  The  third  Is  a 
gyroscope  that  keeps  the  plane  or  missile 
on  a  steady  course. 

When  the  Pentagon  buys  a  new  gadget.  Its 
contract  with  the  aerospace  company  calla 
for  a  specified  "mean  time  between  failure 
of  the  electronic  system."  In  lay  language, 
this  Is  the  average  number  of  continuous 
hours  that  the  systems  will  work. 

In  a  hypothetical  contract  for  a  new  jet 
bomber.  Universal  Avionics  will  sell  the  Air 
Force  on  its  new  •  •  •  by  promising  that  the 
three  crucial  electronic  elements  will  operate 
continuously  for  at  least  50  hours  without 
a  breakdown.  In  the  rellablUty  measures  used 
In  the  paper  described  here,  the  plane  is 
said  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  the  performance 
standards,  If.  In  fact,  Its  gadgetry  did  run 
50  consecutive  hours.  However,  If  a  key  ele- 
ment breaks  down  every  twelve  and  a  hall 
hours.  It  gets  a  rale  of  25  per  cent:  every 
25  hours.  50  per  cent  and  so  on.  Should  a 
system  operate  with  a  breakdown  Interval 
of  62  5  hours — a  phenomenon  that  happens 
rarelv— Its  rellablUty  Is  rated  at  125  per  cent. 


TEST  FOR  THE  PILOT 

Quite  Obviously,  the  more  frequent  the 
breakdown,  the  more  the  pilot  of  a  plane 
has  to  rely  on  his  wit  and  imagination  to 
navigate,  find  targets  and  fly  a  steady  course. 
Over-frequent  breakdowns  In  a  missile  can 
render  it  worthless  as  an  Instrument  of  de- 
struction. 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  paper  demon- 
strates, the  Pentagon  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry apparently  learned  •  •  •  the  systems 
of  the  1960s  are  even  worse. 

The  document  first  looks  at  the  perform- 
ance record  of  the  electronic  systems  In 
12  important  programs  begun  In  the  J950s. 
As  the  accompanying  chart  shows,  all  but 
four  missiles  can  be  identified  by  name  with- 
out breaching  security. 

Of  the  12,  only  five  perform  up  to  stand- 
ard or  better;  one  breaks  down  25  per  cent 
more   frequently   than   promised;    four   fall 
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ind   two  break   down   four 
as  the  specifications  al- 
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discusses  some  of  the  good 
In   this   group.   It   ob- 
lOa,  the  Delta  wing  Inter- 
Defense  Command,  was 
unsatisfactory  fire  control 
to  be  replaced:  the  next 
and    an   extensive, 
to  modify  the  device  was 


tad 


twice   as   often 
times  as  frequenjtly 
low. 

The  document 
and   bad   perfi 
serves  that  the 
ceptor  for   the 
bedevilled  by  an 
system.  Its  first 
was   also   unsatliffiwtory 
two-year  prograr  i 
then  undertaken. 

SXDEW  tNDER     DID     WELL 

In  contrast,  th  i  Sidewinder,  a  heat  sensing 
missile,  perform^  very  well.  The  study  at- 
tributes this  to  t^e  fact  that  the  missile  was 
developed  a  leisurely  fashion,  without  a 
"crash"  schedule.! and  that  several  contractors 
were  brought  Inl  to  compete  for  key  com- 
ponents. I 

The  paper  next  examines  eleven  principal 
systems  of  the  I9e0s.  These  cannot  be  identi- 
fied beyond  a  letljer  designation. 

Thus,  in  the  chart,  Al  Is  the  first  version 
of  a  plane  or  ml^lle;  A2  Is  the  second  ver- 
sion, possibly  out  for  a  sister  service;  A3  Is 
the  third  versloq  and  so  on.  Bl  is  the  first 
version  of  an  entirely  different  system;  so  are 
CI,  Dl  and  El.     | 

To*  make  the  {best  possible  case  for  the 
Pentagon  and  its  contractors,  this  survey 
does  not  include! two  systems  costing  02  bil- 
lion that  perfomjed  so  badly  they  were  killed 
off.  The  eleven  ^sterns  of  the  1960s  evalu- 
ated here  account  for  more  than  half  of 
those  begun  In  tjhe  most  recent  decade  and 
their  electronic  Ibearts  cost  well  in  excess 
of  tlOO  million  ea|:h. 

Of  the  eleven  jsystems.  only  two  perform 
to  standard.  On^  breaks  down  35  per  cent 
more  rapidly  thap  promised:  two  break  down 
twice  as  fast  and  six,  four  time  as  fast. 

As  a  8Toup.  the  eleven  average  a  break- 
down more  than  [twice  as  fast  as  the  specifi- 
cations demand.  JDddly  enough,  the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  systeA  designated  as  "A"  met  the 
standard.  But  tfie  same  unidentified  con- 
tractor produce*^  three  succeeding  versions 
that  fall  on  th^  average  more  than  three 
times  as  often  as{  they  should.  All  these  suc- 
cessors, the  pape^  observes,  were  ordered  on 
a  "preasiire  cooket"  basis,  on  crash  schedules. 

HidnxsT  hfwards 

The  paper  alaa  examines  the  relationship 
between  contractcrs*  profits  and  performance, 
and  suggests  that,  contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected,  some  of  the  most  inefficient 
firms  doing  busidess  with  the  Pentagon  earn 
the  highest  rewaiUs. 

The  second  ciiart  looks  at  profits,  after- 
tax returns  as  aj  percentage  of  Investment, 
the  only  valid  b^is  for  determining  profita- 
bility, for  the  tep  years  from  1957  through 
1966.  During  thejdecade,  the  aerospace  firms 
managed  to  earp  consistently  more  than 
American  Industi^y  as  a  whole,  piling  up  nine 
dollars  (or  bllUo^  of  dollars)  in  profits  for 
every  eight  garnered  by  companies  not  do- 
ing business  wlth|  the  Pentagon. 

Even  more  peduliar  Is  the  brilliant  earn- 
ings record  of  twD  of  the  biggest  contractors. 
North  American  f  nd  General  Dynamics.  Both 
except  for  a  brlejf  period  when  General  Dy- 
namics tried  Its  band  at  some  civilian  busi- 
ness, made  profits  far  above  the  Industrial 
average  and  genqrally  in  excess  of  their  col- 
leagues in  aerospace. 

years.  North  American  did 
all  but  two  per  cknt  of  Its  business  with  the 
Government.  Th(  study  reports  that  it  pro- 
duced one  highly  successful  plane  In  the 
system  that  met  perform- 
ance speclflcatlous,  one  that  was  canceled 
and  four  that  brdke  down  four  times  as  fre- 
quently as  promised.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
pany's profits  were  40  per  cent  above  those 
of  the  aerospace  Industry  and  50  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  all  indxistrles. 


NONE  MEASTTRES  TTP 

General  Dynamics  had,  as  the  chart  shows, 
a  much  more  uneven  profits  record.  But  Its 
years  of  disaster  and  even  losses  were  those 
when  it  ventured  Into  the  economically 
colder  climate  of  the  civilian  world  to  pro- 
duce a  commercial  Jet  airliner.  Having 
learned  its  lesson.  It  retreated  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  defense  procurement  and.  In  re- 
cent years,  has  netted  more  than  the  indus- 
try average.  It  has  compiled  this  happy  earn- 
ings score,  the  study  observes,  despite  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  seven  weapons  systems 
it  built  for  the  Pentagon  "measured  up  to 
expectations."  Its  most  notorious  failure  is 
the  F-111   swlng-wlng  fighter-bomber. 

As  a  final  touch,  the  study  notes  that  com- 
plex electronic  systems  typically  cost  200 
to  300  per  cent  more  than  the  Pentagon 
expects  and  generally  are  turned  out  two 
years  later  than  promised.  But  both  of  these 
phenomena  have  been  examined  so  fre- 
quently by  specialists  In  the  field  that  the 
paper  does  not  dwell  on  them. 

HOW  MTTCH  PROTECTION? 

These  findings  raise  some  serious  ques- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  important  is  how 
much  protection  the  United  States  Is  getting 
for  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  Invested 
in  expensive  weaponry.  Another  Is  whether 
the  whole  process  should  be  turned  off  and 
improvements  made  In  the  existing  devices. 
Secretaries  of  Defense  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  present  weaponry 
guarantees  the  destruction  of  any  Nation 
that  attacks  the  United  States. 

The  document  under  study  here,  however, 
takes  a  different  line,  one  aimed  at  getting 
less  costly  weapons  that  measure  up  to  the 
promised  performance. 

It  blames  the  dismal  record  on  several  fac- 
tors. One  is  the  relentless  search  for  newer 
and  more  complicated  electronic  "systems." 
The  aerospace  contractor  has  an  obvious 
vested  Interest  in  promoting  "breakthrough" 
gadgetry.  This  is  the  way  he  gets  new,  and 
clearly  profitable  business. 

CLOSE    COaaZLATION    SHOWN 

But  the  study  asks,  do  the  services  need 
It?  Since  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  almost 
always  accept  a  plane  or  a  missile  that  per- 
forms at  a  fraction  of  its  promised  standard, 
it  would  appear  from  an  exclusively  military 
standpoint  that  a  device  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  performance  fits  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs. 

The  document  also  shows  a  close  correla- 
tion between  "crash"  programs  and  poor  per- 
formance. Thus,  It  proposes  more  realistic 
schedules.  If  a  weapon  is  wanted  in  short 
order,  five  years  or  less,  the  study  recom- 
mends that  Its  electronic  gadgetry  be  limited 
to  familiar  Items. 

If  the  Pentagon  wants  something  that 
makes  a  "technical  breakthrough,"  it  should 
allow  a  minimum  development  period  of  five 
to  seven  years,  it  is  pointed  out. 

Another  factor  In  poor  performance,  the 
study  says,  is  the  absence  of  competition  for 
new  systems  after  the  initial  designs  are 
accepted.  Typically,  the  Pentagon  requires 
five  or  so  aerospace  firms  to  bid  on  its  origi- 
nal proposal.  But  typically,  it  selects  one 
winner  on  the  basis  of  blueprint  papers.  The 
study  says  that  the  military  could  save 
more  money  and  get  a  better  product  If  It 
financed  two  competitors  to  build  prototypes 
after  the  design  stage.  Such  a  technique  was 
followed.  It  recalls,  with  the  F-4,  a  super- 
sonic Navy  interceptor.  Even  though  the  F-4 
employed  both  a  new  radar  and  a  new  com- 
puter, It  performed  up  to  the  promised 
standard. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  technique  might 
seem  like  throwing  good  money  after  dubious 
dollars.  But  the  study  contends  that  if  two 
aerospace  competitors  are  forced  to  build 
and  fly  prototypes  before  they  win  the  big 


prize — the  contract  to  produce  a  series  of 
planes  or  mLssUes — they  will  be  under  a 
genuine  Incentive  to  be  efficient,  hold  costs 
down  and  make  things  that  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  economic  per- 
formance Indicates  the  rashness  of  at- 
tempting to  achieve  simultaneously  more 
guns  and  more  butter.  Real  growth  has 
been  rising,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate.  Un- 
precedented prosperity  is  rapidly  being 
eroded  by  spiraling  inflation.  And  the 
price  for  easing  inflationary  pressures  Ls 
that  of  an  increase  in  unemployment — 
an  increase  primarily  felt  by  low  income, 
marginal  workers.  Hobart  Rowen  vividly 
illustrates  the  current  situation  in  his 
column  published  in  the  January  19, 
1969,  Washington  Post,  which  follows: 
Nuclear  Arms  Race 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

With  this  year's  Budget  document  and 
Economic  Report,  an  era  comes  to  an  end 
This  was  the  period  of  the  "New  Economics." 
dominated  by  reliance  on  fiscal  policy — that 
is,  changes  in  tax  and  expenditure  programs 
to  offset  ups  and  downs  in  the  private  econ- 
omy. 

It  was  the  era  of  Walter  Heller  and  David 
Bell,  Kermlt  Gordon  and  Charles  Schultze, 
Gardner  Ackley  and  James  Tobln,  Arthur 
Okun  and  Charles  Zwlck. 

In  their  eight  years,  as  Okun's  swan  song 
Economic  Report  said  this  week,  there  has 
been  an  "unparalleled  prosperity."  But  It  is 
a  record  tainted,  as  the  Report  concedes,  by 
continuing  poverty  for  22  million  persons, 
and  an  uncomfortable  Inflation  for  all. 

The  grand  design  of  the  New  Elconomlcs 
came  apart  at  the  seams  In  1965,  when  Mr. 
Johnson  decided  that  he  could  fight  a  major 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  without  raising  taxes. 

It  couldn't  be  done,  as  almost  all  of  his 
own  advisers  told  him.  But  LBJ's  1965  in- 
sistence (amended  much  too  late)  that  the 
U.S.  could  have  "guns  and  butter"  is  at  the 
root  of  the  present-day  inflation.  Mr.  John- 
son's bitter  denunciation  of  Congress  as  the 
villain  Is  a  transparent  attempt  to  re-wrlte 
history. 

The  mistakes  of  1965  are  behind  us.  But 
there  may  be  In  the  making  a  parallel  and 
equally  portentous  decision — and  this  one 
has  been  shielded  by  the  tiny  surpluses 
shown  in  the  1969  and  1970  budget  projec- 
tions. 

In  summary.  President  Johnson  has  sub- 
stantially quickened  the  pace  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  In  his  new  Budget,  but  It  hasn't 
gotten  through  to  the  public  because  spend- 
ing for  Vietnam  shows  a  reduction  for  the 
first  time. 

The  over-all  Pentagon  budget,  therefore.  Is 
only  fractionally  increased.  But  within  the 
grand  total,  non-Vietnam  spending  programs 
are  up  by  $4  billion,  a  good  part  of  the  in- 
crease being  for  the  Poseidon — the  sophisti- 
cated missile  that  can  carry  up  to  10  hydro- 
gen bombs,  each  of  which  can  be  ticketed  for 
a  separate  city,  and  for  the  Sentinel  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system. 

Still  another  "strategic"  weapons  Increase 
stems  from  the  Johnson  Administration  de- 
cision to  let  the  Navy  embark  on  construction 
of  a  whole  new  class  of  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines, a  multi-billion  plunge  spread  over 
the  next  several  years.  This  puts  the  Nation 
on  the  track  to  more  than  100  nuclear  attack 
subs. 

The  implication  of  all  this,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
clear.  All  of  the  nice  theorizing  by  the  Post- 
war Planning  Committee  (as  published  in 
the  Economic  Report)  on  what  to  do  with  the 
money  saved  on  Vietnam  is  a  fruitless  ex- 
ercise if  the  Pentagon  gobbles  all  of  it  up. 

Former  Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze 
warned  in  a  Washington  Post  article  January 
12  that  this  might  happen  in  a  Nixon  Ad- 
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ministration.  What  the  Johnson  Budget  sug- 
gests, I  believe.  Is  that  the  pressure  from 
the  mlUtary  to  "make  up"  for  the  budget 
program  It  "loses"  at  the  Vietnam  peace 
table  has  already  begun. 

It  would  probably  be  over-stating  it  to  say 
that  the  Johnson  budget  bureau  had  let 
the  military  budget  slip  out  of  its  control. 
But  this  could  happen  In  the  next  round. 

Coming  up  for  discussion  early  in  the  Nixon 
Administration  will  be  vustly  stepped-up 
ABM  expenditures:  a  manned  bomber  pro- 
gram; an  undersea  launch  program;  and  a 
brand-new  advanced  nuclear  missile.  The 
Navy  shipbuilding  program,  already  putting 
enormous  pressure  on  shipyards,  could  bal- 
loon upwards. 

During  the  closing  ptages  of  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Nixon  made  clear  that  he  believed  that 
our  military  forces  had  to  be  built  up.  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  Laird  has  more  re- 
cently echoed  this  sentiment. 

The  economic  Implications  are  staggering. 
A  new  arms  race  (surely,  the  Russians  will 
not  be  content  to  cut  their  weapon  output 
while  we  boost  ours)  means  either  a  con- 
tinuance of  high  taxes  to  pay  the  freight  (to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mid- 1965  mis- 
takes) or  a  continued  neglect  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  cities.  Or.  an  uncontrollable 
inflation. 

Paul  McCracken,  as  he  moves  Into  Arthur 
Okun's  chair  at  CEA,  and  Robert  Mayo,  as 
he  slides  into  Zwlck 's  hot  seat  at  the  Budget 
Bureau,  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 
I  wish  them  a  lot  of  luck,  which  they'll  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  significant,  far-reaching 
congressional  attention  is  imperative  to 
control  the  ever- expanding  grasp  of  the 
military  complex.  I  suggest  immediate 
action  in  three  specific  areas: 

First.  The  defense  budget  must  under- 
go severe  paring.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly pointed  out  where  more  than  $10 
billion  could  be  cut  without  impeding 
national  security.  In  addition,  there  can 
be  major  reductions  made  in  many  of  our 
graft-producing  commitments  to  South 
Vietnam,  In  the  overall  military  aid  pro- 
gram, and  in  other  controversial  ven- 
tures such  as  the  newest  of  our  flying 
boondoggles,  the  C-5  supertransport. 

Second.  Current  military  practices 
need  revision  to  eliminate  undue  profit- 
eering and  wastage  by  defense  contrac- 
tors. Again,  a  prime  example  is  the  C-5 
which  will  probably  end  up  costing 
around  $5  billion — about  twice  as  much 
as  originally  projected. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  joined  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  GrON- 
ZALEZ)  in  an  effort  to  prevent  future 
excess  profiteering  through  a  bill  calling 
for  expansion  of  Renegotiation  Board 
activities  and  a  resolution  which  would 
create  a  special  committee  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  procure- 
ment and  construction  for  the  national 
defense  and  national  space  programs. 

Third.  Revised  military  manpower 
programs  must  be  enacted.  In  his  budg- 
et message,  President  Johnson  request- 
ed that  a  fair  and  impartial  random 
selective  service  be  established.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Johnson  that  Congress  should 
move  quickly  to  Institute  such  a  system. 
But  I  accept  the  improved  system  only 
as  a  stopgap.  A  shift  in  total  manpower 
concepts  is  needed,  and.  once  again,  I 
will  soon  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  early  transition  to  a  full 
voluntary  military  manpower  procure- 
ment system. 
Congressional  examination  of  just  the 


three  areas  I  have  mentioned  will  be  of 
great  value.  National  security  and  na- 
tional priorities  are  highly  interrelated. 
Danger  exists  when  so-called  defense 
demands  engulf  all  other  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  been  too  evident 
over  the  past  3  years.  There  is  little  in- 
spiring in  the  new  administration  which 
causes  me  to  think  that  improvement  is 
imminent.  And,  yet.  our  dilemma,  if  left 
unchanged,  will  grow  even  more  serious 
and  tragic.  The  stakes  in  the  arms  race 
game  are  too  high  to  let  the  situation 
fester.  Security  Is  not  just  an  American 
problem,  it  is  global,  and  the  outcome  of 
any  current  military  expenditure  deci- 
sions will  have  an  effect  on  the  entire 
human  race. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  REVIEW  THE  INCOME 
TAX  STRUCTURE 


(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  forms  for  report- 
ing last  year's  incomes  have  now  been 
delivered,  and  we  taxpayers  will  soon 
have  to  face  up  to  wrestling  with  the  in- 
come tax  rules  and  regulations,  and  with 
the  complications  of  the  tax  return  forms. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  I  have  di- 
rected the  subcommittee  staff  in  various 
efforts  to  obtain  simplification  of  Income 
tax  forms  and  procedures,  with  the  twin 
objectives  of  making  the  tax  collection 
process  less  expensive  to  the  Government 
and,  of  equal  importance,  trying  to  make 
it  easier  for  taxpayers  to  comply  with 
the  income  tax  laws. 

The    Internal    Revenue    Service    has 
taken  a  real  interest  In  these  objectives, 
and  some  of  its  forms  have  been  im- 
proved, as  have  some  of  its  procedures. 
The  big  hurdle  to  greater  simplification, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  over  the  years 
there  have  been  written  into  the  income 
tax  laws  a  great  number  of  special  de- 
ductions, credits,  exclusions,  exemptions, 
and  preferential  rates.  The  total  of  such 
special  income  tax  treatment  has  com- 
plicated the  income  tax  forms  and  pro- 
cedures to  the  extent  that  they  present 
severe  difficulties  to  the  average  taxpayer. 
They  also  result  in  harsh  inequities  in 
the  sharing  of  the  overall  tax  burden. 
In  recent  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  very  forcefully 
made  that  point.  For  example,  he  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  in  1967  there  were  155 
Federal   income  tax  returns  which  re- 
ported adjusted  gross  incomes  of  over 
$200,000  but  on  which  there  was  not  one 
cent  of  Federal  income  tax  due.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  showed  incomes  of  over  a 
million  dollars  each,  and  yet  none  paid 
any  income  tax.  Tens  of  millions  of  mid- 
dle-class families  bhA  individuals,  how- 
ever— those  with  incomes  between  $7,000 
and  $20.000 — had  to  pay  Uxes  based  upon 
the  full  ordinary  rate  with  no  advantage 
from  special  tax  benefits  that  have  been 
written  into  the  laws. 
This  middle -income  group  pays  over 


one-half  of  the  total  Individual  income 
taxes  that  are  collected,  a  highly  dispro- 
portionate burden  to  that  borne  by  many 
who  should  be  in  the  upper  brackets.  The 
incongruous  result  is  that  this  middle 
class  of  taxpayers  bears  its  share  of  the 
full  tax  load,  and  then  some.  Their  tax 
burden  is  increased  because  they  must 
also  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
upper-income  groups  who  pay  little  or  no 
taxes  because  of  the  preferences  granted 
in  the  law.  And  on  top  of  it  all,  the  10- 
percent  surtax. 

The  inequities  in  the  law,  according 
to  Secretary  Barr,  may  bring  about  a 
middle-class  revolt  against  income 
taxes — 'not  because  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  they  must  pay  but  because  certain 
provisions  of  the  tax  laws  unfairly  lighten 
the  burdens  of  others  who  can  afford  to 
pay."  He  said  that  not  only  are  they  con- 
cerned; they  are  angered  about  the  high- 
income  recipients  who  escape  their  fair 
share  of  the  income  tax  burden. 

Most  of  the  provisions  which  cause  in- 
equities were  put  Into  the  law  to  achieve 
some  social  or  economic  objective;  stand- 
ing alone,  each  undoubtedly  seemed  to 
possess  some  special  merit  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, they  have  constituted  "loopholes"' 
through  which  those  who  are  well  able 
to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den have  escaped  doing  so. 

All  of  this  points  to  tlie  need  for  a 
careful  study  by  the  Congress  of  the 
whole  income  tax  structure.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  valid  reasons  for  retaining  some 
provisions  which  may  seem  to  afford 
preferential  treatment  to  some  taxpay- 
ers, but  they  should  be  reexamined  to 
make  sure  that  that  is  the  case.  The 
primary  goal  in  revising  the  laws  should 
be  fairness,  with  the  accent  on  balancing 
the  equities  for  all  taxpayers  across  the 
board.  A  predicate  for  such  a  general  re- 
view of  tax  laws  has  been  laid  in  the 
work  that  has  been  done  at  the  Treasury 
Department  over  the  last  2  years  on  tax 
reform  proposals.  This  would  also  be  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  simplify  all  the 
paper  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  report- 
ing incomes  and  in  computing  the  taxes 
due. 

An  excellent  summary'  of  Secretary 
Barr's  testimony  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  20.  1969, 
which  I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  by  inserting  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

TREAstTRY  Chief  Warns  of  Taxpayer  Revolt, 
CrrES  $50  Bn-LION  a  Year  in  Preferences 
Washington. — Warning  that  a  middle- 
class  "taxpayer  revolt"  might  He  ahead. 
Treasury  Secretary  Barr  disclosed  a  depart- 
ment study  singling  out  some  $50  billion 
a  year  In  tax  preferences  under  cvirrent  laws. 
In  stressing  the  immensity  of  revenue 
losses  because  of  existing  special  tax  bene- 
fits, Mr.  Barr  appeared  to  be  seeking  to  stir 
support  for  the  Treasury's  forthcoming  re- 
form proposals  as  well  as  striving  to  stiffen 
resistance  to  the  additional  tax  incentives 
promised  bv  President-elect  Richard  Nixon. 
Testifying  before  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Mr.  Barr  asserted  the 
revolt  "will  come  not  from  the  poor,  but 
from  the  tens  of  millions  of  middle-class 
families  and  individuals  with  incomes  of 
$7,000  to  $20,000."  6uch  citizens  are  "an- 
gered." Mr.  Barr  said,  about  wealthier  per- 
sons who  "pay  Uttle  or  no  Federal  Income 
taxes"    because    they    can    take    better    ad- 
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vantago  of  sp«cjal  legal  provlalons.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  lOJVo  Inoome-tax  surcharge,  he 
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es,  Mr.  Barr  said,  are  Indl- 
tax  returns  In  1967  that 
bove  $200,000  with  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  I  liability.  Including  31  from 
persons  whose  Incomes  exceeded  (1  million 
each.  Major  refoiins  to  Improve  the  fairness 
and  simplicity  61  the  tax  laws  are  needed, 
he  argued,  because  "public  confidence  In  our 
Income-tax  systim  Is  threatened." 
[■sscxrr    packaos 

A  proposal  to  Bssiire  that  wealthy  {persons 
pay  some  tax  evan  If  all  their  Income  Is  from 
such  tax-exempt  sources  as  Interest  on 
municipal  bondS  Is  considered  a  likely  part  of 
the  Treasury's  still-secret  package  of  reform 
Ideas.  Mr.  Barr  iatd  an  agreement  had  been 
worked  out  for  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  ot)taln  a  copy  of  the  reform 
study  from  Treasury  Secretary-designate 
David  M.  Kennedy,  and  then  to  make  the 
contents  public^;  presiunably  within  a  week 
or  two.  I 

In  the  meantlBie,  Mr.  Barr  released  a  study 
based  on  Asslst^t  Treasury  Secretary  Stan- 
ley 8»  Surrey's  cincept  of  "tax  expenditures," 
whleh-ls  Intended  to  show  that  deductions, 
exemptions  an^  the  like,  which  reduce 
revenue  have  tl|e  same  impact  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's budget  as  a  doUar  of  spending  to 
achieve  the  samp  purpose.  In  some  cases,  Mr. 
Barr  said,  these  [tax  expenditures  svirpass  the 
amounts  spent  liy  the  Government  on  related 
programs. 

The  most  cosily  category  of  tax  expendi- 
tures, the  repoit  showed.  Is  In  the  health 
and  welfare  field,  where  estimated  revenue 
losses  of  $19.5  jllllon  would  equal  36%  of 
Federal  spendln ;  planned  In  these  areas  for 
the  fiscal  year  iiaxtlng  next  July  1.  Among 
the  Items  Included  are  $2.2  billion  of  revenue 
loss  through  permitting  deductions  for 
charitable  contr  butlons,  $10  million  through 
the  extra  exemption  for  blind  persons.  $3 
billion  through  exclusion  of  private  employ- 
ers' pension  contributions  and  $1.5  billion 
in  medical  expense  deductions. 

GRADUAL 

The  Treasury 
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costs  rather  than  to  flat  percentages  of  gross 
income.  The  highest  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowed Is  27.5%  for  oil  and  gas;  although  this 
has  long  been  a  target  of  liberal  criticism, 
the  Treasury  Isn't  expected  to  request  any 
major  change  in  this  practice. 

The  reduced  rate  of  tax  on  capital  gains  is 
costly,  too,  the  Treasury  says,  but  added  that 
the  matter  is  so  complex  it  Isn't  sure  whether 
the  sum  Is  nearer  to  $5.5  billion  or  to  $8.5 
billion  a  year.  Generally,  gains  from  the  sale 
of  capital  assets — such  as  common  stocks — 
are  taxed  at  a  rate  no  higher  than  25%,  pro- 
vided the  assets  were  held  more  than  six 
months. 

One  aspect  of  this  treatment  known  to 
anger  Treasury  planners  is  that  If  the  owner 
of  a  stock  that  has  risen  in  value  dies,  the 
gains  tax  doesn't  apply  to  the  appreciation 
which  would  have  been  taxable  if  the  prop- 
erty were  sold  Just  before  death.  The  heirs 
who  receive  such  appreciated  property  are 
taxed.  If  they  later  sell  It,  only  on  the  further 
gain  during  the  time  they  owned  It,  the 
Treasury  said,  so  that  "appreciation  on  as- 
sets held  until  death  is  never"  subjected  to 
the  income  tax.  However,  the  value  of  an 
estate,  including  any  such  capital  gains,  is 
subject  to  Federal   inheritance  taxes. 

At  current  captlal  gains  rates.  It  said,  this 
practice  costs  the  Government  $2.5  billion 
annually.  If  such  income  were  taxed  at  regu- 
lar rates,  it  added,  the  cost  works  out  to  $4 
billion. 

Among  many  other  deeply  entrenched  tax 
preferences  cited,  with  their  annual  costs  to 
the  Treasury,  were  these:  Exemption  of  in- 
terest on  munlcti>al  bonds  and  deduction  by 
homeowners  of  local  property  taxes,  $1.8  bil- 
lion each;  exclusion  of  certain  veterans'  pen- 
sions, $700  million;  exclusion  of  employer- 
paid  premiums  on  group  life  Insurance  and 
medical  insurance,  and  employer  payments 
for  medical  care,  $1.5  bUlion;  exclvislon  of  in- 
terest on  the  savings  element  of  regular  life 
Insurance  policies,  $900  million;  the  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  and  other  features 
favoring  the  elderly,  $2.3  billion,  and  home- 
mortgage  Interest  deductions,  $1.9  billion. 

In  other  tax  developments,  Mr.  Barr  spoke 
favorably  of  suggestions  that  the  U.S.  create 
a  system  of  border  taxes  on  Imports  and  re- 
bates on  exports,  and  the  Treasury  formally 
asked  Congress  to  extend  for  two  years  past 
its  July  31  expiration  the  Interest-equlllza- 
tlon  tax  on  Americans'  purchases  of  foreign 
securities  from  foreigners. 


til 
Treasury 


THE  FUTURE  OP  U.S.  PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY— V 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  floor  this  morning  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  to  place  in  the  Record,  a  series  of 
editorial  comments  on  my  subcommit- 
tee's report  on  "The  Future  of  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Diplomacy." 

Released  on  December  22,  1968,  that 
report  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  American  mass  media. 

It  was  the  subject  of  news  stories  or 
editorial  comments  in  such  newspapers 
as  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Evening  Star,  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Boston  Globe,  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
and  many  others. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  Insert 
all  of  those  comments  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  have,  however,  selected 
a  few  and  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  of 


the  appropriate  officials  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. 

Our  subcommittee's  call  for  a  thorough 
review  of  our  Government's  overseas  in- 
formation activities  by  a  competent,  non- 
partisan group  has  met  with  overwhelm- 
ing support,  not  only  in  the  media,  but 
also  in  our  various  functional  communi- 
ties:  business,  education,  philanthropic 
activities,  and  others. 

The  editorials  speak  for  themselves,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  9,  1969] 
Foa  A  New  Foreign  Poucy — I 

Even  before  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  M.  Nixon  takes  over  Jan. 
20,  It  IB  already  clear  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  Is  in  deep  trouble,  so 
deep  Indeed  as  to  suggest  that  its  continued 
failure  is  certain  unless  Its  direction  la 
changed. 

We  are  not  lacking  for  straws  to  indicate 
which  way  the  wind  Is  blowing.  The  most 
prominent,  of  course,  is  our  Vietnam  policy 
and  the  lack  of  progress  In  the  Paris  talks. 
But  there  are  plenty  more. 

One  such  straw  was  the  capture  by  North 
Korea  a  year  ago  of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  Its 
crew — which  surely  would  have  been  a  casus 
belli  in  days  long  gone  by — and  the  crew's 
release  last  month,  after  almost  a  year's  Im- 
prisonment and  brutal  treatment,  under  the 
circumstances  of  an  already  repudiated  apol- 
ogy from  the  United  States  that  made  many 
think  of  Alice  In  Wonderland. 

Still  another  straw  bent  over  In  the  wind 
only  last  week  when  the  Philippines'  Carlos 
P.  Romulo  resumed  office  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  announced  a  drastic  switch  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  a  country  that  has  been 
traditionally  friendly  toward  us. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  was  no  longer 
dependable  as  an  ally,  and  the  need  of  both 
American  bases  and  the  Philippines'  mili- 
tary alliance  with  us  must  now  be  ques- 
tioned. The  basic  reason  for  this  change,  he 
said,  was  that  "After  Vietnam,  I  do  not  think 
the  American  people  will  ever  again  consent 
to  involving  their  troops  In  Asia."  Most 
Americans  would  surely  say  "Amen"  to  that. 

But  i>erhaps  Mr.  Romulo's  meet  Important 
statement  was  that  in  both  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam the  United  States  had  been  unable  to 
use  its  super-strength  (a  fact  that  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  used  in  October  1962  to 
change  Prance's  foreign  policy) . 

"After  World  War  II,"  said  Mr.  Romulo. 
"we  thought  In  terms  of  the  blpolarlzatlon 
of  the  two  superpowers,  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  .  .  .  Now  .  .  .  the  big  power 
polarization  has  been  fragmented,  and  the 
giants  cannot  xxse  the  strength  of  giants." 

It  could  be  argued  that  Mr.  Romulo  spoke 
for  only  one  relatively  small  country.  But  the 
disquieting  fact  is  that  his  opinion  Is  shared 
In  almost  every  other  country  on  earth. 

Only  last  month,  after  lengthy  hearings,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  Issued  a  175-page  report  on 
"The  Future  of  United  States  Public  Diplo- 
macy." Of  our  image  abroad  It  said  "The  U.S. 
reputation  has  become  tarnished  during  re- 
cent years.  Public  attitudes  toward  our 
country  are  now  reported  to  be  at  a  50-year 
low.  Fewer  people  abroad  consider  the  United 
States  as  their  best  friend  .  .  .  And  fewer 
have  trust  and  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  wise  and  steady 
leadership  In  the  current  world  upheaval." 

The  nation  needs,  then,  both  to  ask  Itself 
why  this  has  happened  and,  with  a  new  ad- 
ministration taking  over,  to  make  the  changes 
that  are  necessary.  They  will  be  discussed 
In  a  later  editorial. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  11.  1969] 

For  A  New  Foreign  Polict — 11 
Why  has  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  become  so  ineffective?  The  recent  re- 
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port  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  says  that  "three  fac- 
tors are  generally  credited  with  responslbU- 
Ity"  for  the  low  esteem  In  which  our  country 
Is  held  abroad. 

It  said  they  are  "(1)  the  Vietnam  war;  (2) 
our  race  problem;  and  (3)  crime  and  lawless- 
ness. Of  the  three,  Vietnam  has  had  the 
ereatest  Impact  on  public  opinion  abroad  .  .  . 
UJ8.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is  urged  even 
m  countries  which  have  depended  on  this 
country  to  protect  them  against  Communist 
aggression.  A  recent  poll  conducted  in  four 
leading  countries  of  Western  Europe  revealed 
that  an  absolute  majority  .  .  .  favored  that 
gourse—regardless  of  a  possible  Communist 
takeover  In  Vietnam." 

The  report  was  concerned  more  with  our 
image  abroad  than  with  our  policy  Itself,  its 
hearings  having  been  held  on  "Winning  the 
Cold  War:  the  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive." 
Thus  circumscribed,  it  could  point  only  to 
surface  indications  in  urging  repair  of  otir 
"Image."  It  said  we  should  "accept  the  fact 
that  foreign  policy  begins  with  domestic  con- 
duct," and  that  we  must  learn  to  listen  to 
others  abroad  and  to  speak  more  effectively  to 
them. 

Yet  in  Its  recommendations  it  made  a 
point,  albeit  for  a  limited  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
that  shows  the  path  to  a  far  more  significant 
needed  change  in  our  policy. 

The  report  said:  "There  are  four  main 
channels  of  foreign  affairs:  diplomacy,  trade, 
communications — and  force.  The  first  three 
are  complementary,  the  fourth  an  alternative. 
Today,  the  United  States  spends  95  percent 
of  the  resources  devoted  to  foreign  affairs 
through  the  fourth  channel;  only  5  percent 
through  the  other  three.  Isn't  It  about  time 
to  start  changing  that  ratio?" 

This  last  question  Is  Important,  and  not 
merely  because  expending  more  of  our  re- 
sources on  diplomacy,  trade  and  communica- 
tions is  the  good  idea  that  It  is.  The  ques- 
tion is  important  because  It  throws  light  on 
what  Is  wrong  with  our  foreign  policy  and  on 
how  It  should  be  changed. 

Our  foreign  policy,  like  that  of  every  large 
nation,  has  in  the  past  been  based  Implicitly 
on  force.  This  may  have  been  valid  enough  in 
an  historical  period  when  superior  force  could 
carry  the  day,  although  at  the  cost  of  wars 
that  became  ever  larger  and  more  gory.  But 
something  has  happened  In  this  nuclear  age 
that  has  changed  all  that. 

For  among  the  long  accepted,  "immutable"' 
natural  laws  that  have  had  to  be  changed 
along  vrtth  the  advent  of  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity and  the  splitting  of  the  atom  is  the  law 
that  physical  force  counts  for  everything. 

Only  the  wisest  of  men  perceive  today  that 
events  have  repealed  this  law.  It  Is  true,  but 
hard  for  most  men  to  tmderstand,  that  the 
nuclear  armaments  that  cost  so  many  bil- 
lions and  were  supposed  to  guarantee  in- 
vincible superiority  have,  without  even  being 
used  after  Nagasaki,  canceled  each  other  out 
of  the  picture.  All  that  remained  was  for  the 
nuclear  emperor  to  be  told  he  had  no  clothes 
on,  and  that  is  now  being  done. 

Thus  we  have  Jerome  Wlesner,  provost  of 
M.I.T.  and  former  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  Adam 
Yarmollnsky,  former  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  now  a  Harvard  profes- 
sor, arguing  In  the  current  Issue  of  "War/ 
Peace  Report"  that  with  second  strike 
capability  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  nuclear 
superiority,  and  that  In  consequence,  even 
limited  wars  between  the  superpowers  are  no 
more  practical  than  nuclear  wars. 

The  question  of  how  the  makers  of  our 
foreign  policy  can  adapt  to  this  relatlvlstlc 
and  truly  revolutionary  change  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  a  later  and  concluding  editorial. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  24,  19681 
Congress  Study  of  U.S.  "Image"  Urged 
Ironically,  as  the  North  Koreans  sought  to 
extract   maxlmtim    propaganda   value   from 


their  release  of  the  Pueblo  crew,  certain 
congressmen  were  broaching  a  plan  for  a  bl- 
partUan  look  at  the  U.S.  "Image"  abroad. 

The  two  matters  are  purely  coincident,  of 
course,  but  their  Juxtaposition  brings  up  a 
fundamental  question: 

To  what  degree  should  a  world  power  like 
the  United  States  concern  Itself  with  that 
ephemeral   thing   called   "image?" 

We  are  a  nation  of  200  million  citizens,  only 
a  relative  few  of  whom  are  politicians.  It  Is 
nice  to  be  loved  by  our  global  neighbors. 
But  it  Is  not  essential  either  to  our  well- 
being  as  a  republic,  or  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  mission  as  a  civilized  country. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee 
wants  mainly  to  assess  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Its  policies  and  procedures,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  USIA  Is  doing  its  best  to 
enhance  our  popularity  abroad. 

Rightly,  the  House  group  notes  that  we 
spend  95  cents  for  force,  and  the  hardware 
of  force,  compared  with  5  cents  for  diplomacy, 
trade  and  communications  out  of  each  dol- 
lar spent  on  foreign  affairs. 

To  be  respected  should  be  the  real  concern 
of  our  national  leaders.  If  we  can  achieve 
popularity  during  the  course  of  fulfilling  our 
Free  World  mission,  so  much  the  better.  But 
popularity  Is  not  the  goal. 

Any  analysis  of  the  USIA,  therefore,  must 
concern  itself  with  whether  that  agency  is 
making  our  mission  clear.  Both  the  inquiry, 
and  the  USIA,  wUl  be  Immeasurably  assisted 
if  our  national  purpose  is  understood  at 
home — before  we  strive  to  clarify  It  abroad. 
That  seems  a  prime  task  for  the  incoming 
Nixon  Administration. 


In  the  social  sciences.  It  calls  for  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  project  from  the 
executive  and  legUlative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  call  should  be  heeded. 


[Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 

Jan.  14,  1969] 

Improve  U.S.  Public  Diplomacy 


Leaders  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  government  should 
give  early  and  earnest  attention  to  the  report 
on  "The  Future  of  United  States  Public 
Diplomacy"  made  three  weeks  ago  by  a  House 
foreign  affairs  subcommittee. 

As  of  right  now.  that  future  does  not  ap- 
pear bright.  The  tarnished  condition  of  the 
American  image  abroad  reflects  the  dull  state 
of  U.S.  public  diplomacy.  The  foreign  affairs 
subcommittee  concludes  that  something 
must  be  done  about  It. 

Unlike  high-level,  striped-pants  diplomacy, 
public  diplomacy  relates  to  the  practices  of 
communicaUng  directly  with  the  peoples  of 
other  countries,  of  seeking  their  understand- 
ing and  of  cultivating  their  opinions.  In  a 
world  constantly  made  smaller  by  improve- 
ments in  communications  technology,  skill 
in  public  diplomacy  is  required  of  a  world 
power  that  wants  to  retain  its  position  of 
leadership. 

The  House  subcommittee  based  its  assess- 
ment of  the  poor  state  of  U.S.  public  diplo- 
macy on  testimony  from  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  experts  in  communications  and  di- 
plomacy. In  reaching  its  conclusions  the 
subcommittee  drew  heavily  upon  the  most 
recent  report  from  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information,  which  exercises  a 
watchdog  function  over  the  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Three  of  the  questions  posed  by  the  com- 
mission concerning  USIA's  mission  are  espe- 
clallv  pertinent  to  the  larger  question  of  how 
to  advance  the  art  of  U.S.  public  diplomacy. 
They  are: 

Should  USIA  have  a  hand  in  information 
dispersal  for  government  agencies  beyond  the 
Department  of  State?  Should  USIA  be  more 
than  an  arm  of  foreign  policy?  Should  USIA 
play  a  role  in  influence  of  policy  as  well  as 
Its  execution? 

Toward  improvement  of  U.S.  public  diplo- 
macy, the  House  subcommittee  recommends 
that  a  thorough,  systematic  reappraisal  of 
the  entire  Information  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment be  undertaken — preferably  by  a  biparti- 
san commission  of  outstanding  national 
leaders  and  experts  in  communication  and 


"NEW  BUDGET  CONCEPT"  AND  OB- 
SERVATIONS THEREON 

(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  point 
out  that  the  actual  operating  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1970  was  in  deficit  by  nearly  $7  billion, 
accordmg  to  the  figures  presented  by  the 
outgoing  administration  and  contained 
in  documents  accompanying  the  budget. 

As  I  mentioned  at  that  time,  the  sur- 
plus that  was  shown  occurs  in  the  "New 
Budget  Concept,"  which  includes  in  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  sums  collected  in  the  trust 
funds,  such  as  social  security. 

I  realize  that  the  sUtement  that  the 
budget  is  actually  in  deficit  does  surprise 
many  people,  and  there  may  be  others 
who  point  to  the  "New  Budget  Concept" 
to  refute  what  I  said.  However,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  membership  this  further 
observation:  Unless  there  are  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  spending  proposed 
in  the  budget  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  outgoing  administration,  or  unless 
there  is  some  unexpected  contingency  by 
way  of  windfall  that  would  reduce  this 
spending,  my  information  is  that  it  will 
be  necessary,   later   this  year,  for   the 
Ti-easury   to   request  legislation   to   in- 
crease the  national  debt  limit,  even  if 
the  10  percent  tax  surcharge  is  extended. 
In  support  of  what  I  have  just  said, 
about  increasing  the  national  debt  limit, 
I  quote  to  the  membership  a  statement 
contained  in  President  Johnson's  budget 
message  of  January  15  of  this  year,  and 
appearing  on  page  26  of  the  publication, 
"The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment," wherein  it  is  stated: 

It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  within  the 
next  few  months,  to  revise  the  present  debt 
limit.  Even  if  this  does  not  prove  necessary 
at  that  time,  the  need  for  such  action  will, 
m  all  probability,  arise  next  fall,  when  budget 
receipts  will  be  seasonally  low. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  budget  is  in  bal- 
ance with  a  surplus,  why.  then,  woiild  it 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  national 
debt?  

THE  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S INSURED  LOAN  PROGRAM 
FOR  WATER  AND  SEWER  SYS- 
TEMS 

iMr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  permit  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration's insured  loan  program  for 
water  and  sewer  system.-,  to  function 
again  as  the  Congress  intended. 

The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  created 
this  program  to  assist  rural  communities 
in  providinp  adequate  water  systems  and 
sanitary  sewer  systems.  This  program 
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grants,  direct  loans,  and 
from  the  Farmers  Home 
of   the  Department  of 


provides  for 
Insured  loans 
Admlnistratioti 
Agriculture. 

However,  M^.  Speaker,  in  July  of  1966, 
the  Treasury  'Department  put  a  virtual 
stop  to  the  injsured  loan  portion  of  this 
program  on  the  grounds  that  the  private 
investors  in  local  government  bonds  did 
not  have  to  pay  Federal  income  tax  on 
the  revenue  received  on  the  bonds  they 
purchased.  Tl^is  exemption  is  provided 
by  our  Federal  Income  Tax  Statutes.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  tha  insured  loan  program  has 
given  an  unwarranted  tax  break  to  these 
investors  who  generally  are  in  the  high 
Income  tax  bracket  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  agree  with 
the  Treasury  Department's  position  or 
not,  the  fact  is  that  the  small  community 
water  and  sewsr  program  has  been  dealt 
a  cruel  and  harsh  blow.  There  are  30,000 
of  these  small  rural  communities  which 
desperately  need  financial  help  to  con- 
struct <\  water  system,  and  there  are 
some  40,000  ttat  urgently  require  waste 
disposal  systems.  Something  must  be 
donfe_'quickly  (o  revive  this  vital  PHA- 
Insu'red  loan  program. 

My  bill  would  let  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  buy  tax-exempt  bonds 
from  small  tovns  or  public  districts  at 
interest  rates  not  to  exceed  5  percent. 
FHA  then  would  resell  these  loans  to 
private  lender;,  who  would  receive  the 
higher  insurec  loan  interest  rate  from 
the  Farmers  K  ome  Administration.  The 
bonds  would  retain  their  tax-exempt 
form;  hut  under  separate  agreements 
with  the  Farrrers  Home  Administration 
insuring  their  investments,  the  private 
lenders  would  agree  to  pay  income  tax 
on  their  interest  received  from  FHA. 

In  practical  ( (ffect  at  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
there  would  be  no  net  outlay  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  difference  between  FHA's 
interest  received  from  the  local  public 
body,  and  its  interest  paid  to  the  private 
lender,  would  be  offset  by  the  lender's 
Federal  incomfe  tax  payments.  In  fact, 
the  following  Igures,  based  on  insured 
loan  interest  -ates  in  force  this  fiscal 
year,  show  thi.t  the  Government  could 
more  than  offset  its  initial  deficit: 

First.  FHA  w  ould  collect  5  percent  in- 
terest from  th?  local  public  body.  This 
would  amount  ;o  $5  million  on  every  $100 
million  of  rural  water  and  sewer  system 
financing. 

Second.  FKA  would  pay  an  estimated 
6  percent  intei  est  to  a  private  investor 
for  funds  to  cover  the  loan.  Temporarily 
this  would  incu  r  a  net  deficit  of  SI  million 
for  every  $100  million  of  financing. 

Third.  Assuming,  as  has  the  Treasury 
Department,  tliat  private  lenders  on  the 
average  would  be  in  the  50-percent  in- 
come tax  bracl:et,  lenders  would  pay  S3 
million  income  tax  on  the  $6  million  of 
interest  earnec  from  investments  total- 
ing $100  millicn.  This  tax  would  be  $2 
million  more  tl-  an  FHA's  deficit  from  the 
first  two  transj  .ctions  described  above. 

Fourth.  The  Government  thus  would 
net  $2  milhon  i  year  on  every  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  such  financing  accom- 
plished throuKh  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 


will  act  on  my  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  In  the  period  between  Decem- 
ber 1967  and  December  1968,  the  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration  rejected  ap- 
proximately 3,100  applications  for  finan- 
cial help  for  water  and  sewer  systems. 
These  3,100  applications  Involved  re- 
quests for  approximately  $600  million  in 
loans  and  $300  million  in  grants — almost 
a  billion  dollars. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas  alone,  49  water 
system  applications,  requesting  about 
$6.3  million  were  rejected  because  of  in- 
sufQcient  funds  during  that  1-year  pe- 
riod. Sixteen  sewer  applications,  request- 
ing about  $1.1  million  suffered  an  identi- 
cal fate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  things 
that  has  ever  happened  in  rxiral  America 
was  the  extension  of  electricity  to  our 
farms  made  possible  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  In  1935  much  of 
the  Nation's  rxiral  areas  did  not  have 
central  station  electric  service  and  fewer 
than  11  percent  of  our  farms  had  this 
type  of  service.  Today,  over  98  percent  of 
rural  America  enjoys  the  benefits  of  elec- 
trical service.  Rural  electrification  has 
helped  to  preserve  nnal  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  America  desperate- 
ly needs  to  have  adequate  water  and 
sewer  systems.  Unless  the  financial  ave- 
nues are  open  to  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities that  need  new  water  and  sewer 
systems,  I  fear  that  the  end  result  will  be 
the  desolation  of  these  communities  and 
an  ever-increasing  exodus  of  their  resi- 
dents to  our  already  overcrowded  metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  rural 
America  are  entitled  to  good  water  and 
sewer  systems  the  same  as  their  friends 
in  the  city.  This  insured  loan  program  is 
not  a  giveaway  program — It  makes  loans 
which  must  be  paid  back.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  this  program.  Losses  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  insured  loan  program  are 
minute  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  rural  America. 


TOP-LEVEL     PAY     INCREASES 
SHOULD  BE  DISAPPROVED 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  House  resolutions 
designed  to  bring  about  the  rejection  and 
defeat  of  the  increased  pay  recommenda- 
tions proposed  by  former  President  John- 
son for  Members  of  Congress  and  the  top 
oflScials  of  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments. 

The  first  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  disapproves  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
section  223(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (81  Stat.  643;  Public  Law  90-206) ,  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970. 


I  introduce  this  resolution  so  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  allowed  the  forthright  op- 
portunity of  expression  to  totally  and 
completely  reject  this  unwise,  unneces- 
sary and  costly  bill — particularly  at  this 
most  crucial  time  of  high  defense,  do- 
mestic, and  other  necessary  spending. 

At  a  time  when  the  taxpayers  are  be- 
ing socked  in  the  pocketbook  for  an 
additional  10-percent  surtax  charge  to 
pay  the  bill  for  the  outrageously  high 
cost  of  government,  it  is  unreal  and  un- 
conscionable to  propose  these  pay  in- 
creases. 

We  have  asked  the  people  across 
America  to  tighten  their  belts,  we  have 
asked  the  unions  to  relax  their  demands 
for  higher  wage  Increases  and  benefits, 
we  have  asked  the  suppliers  and  manu- 
factiu*ers  to  hold  the  line  on  prices — all 
this  we  have  asked  in  order  to  try  to  hold 
down  the  dangerously  increasing  upward 
infiationary  sphal  in  this  country. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  It  Is  our 
solemn,  imdeniable  responsibility  to  set 
forth  the  example  ourselves,  gentlemen. 
We  should  set  the  example  that  we  will, 
indeed,  practice  what  we  preach — the  ex- 
ample of  holding  the  purse  strings  tight 
against  unnecessary  spending,  so  that  we 
can  work  toward  a  restoration  of  eco- 
nomic stability  in  this  troubled  land  of 
ours. 

Because  I  have  doubt  that  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
will  favorably  report  my  first  resolution 
to  the  House  floor  for  a  recorded  vote,  I 
am  also  now  intioducing  a  second  resolu- 
tion, which  I  trust  will  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  first  resolution  directly  from  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote. 

The  second  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  133)  to  disapprove  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1970,  hereby  Is  talcen 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  agreed  to. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SALARY 
INCREASE 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)          

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1969,  this  body  enacted  legislation 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000.  No  hearings  were  held  on  this 
proposal.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  of  the 
candidates  for  this  high  office  complained 
about  the  President's  salary.  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  them  knew  what  the  posi- 
tion paid  before  they  aimounced  their 
candidacy.  I  have  no  knowledge  that 
President  Nixon  urged  this  legislation. 
Efforts  to  secure  a  rollcall  vote  were  de- 
feated, hence  the  record  does  not  show 
how  Members  would  have  voted  if  given 
an  opportunity. 

At  this  time,  every  Member  knew  that 
this  was  a  prelude  for  a  39-percent  in- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress,  judges, 
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Cabinet  members,  and  other  high  echelon 
officials  in  the  Government.  Whether  in- 
creases in  salary  are  justifiable  or  merited 
is  not  the  question.  At  a  time  when  we 
should  bend  our  efforts  to  stop  inflation, 
it  ill  behooves  this  body  to  vote  a  39 -per- 
cent increase  in  salary  for  itself;  a  50- 
percent  increase  for  the  President,  and 
comparable  increases  to  all  executive  and 
judicial  officials,  and  then  ask  labor  to 
hold  the  line. 

On  January  16,  I  introduced  H.R.  139 
for  myself  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  which  if  adopted 
would  disapprove  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  President  Johnson 
with  respect  to  salary  increases. 

The  Members  of  this  body  should  be 
willing  to  get  "on  the  line."  The  people 
are  entitled  to  know  how  theii"  chosen 
representatives  voted. 


NO  COMMIES  IN  NATION'S  DEFENSE 
PLANTS 

<Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
introduced my  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
hibit Commimists  from  working  in  the 
Nation's  defense  facilities. 

This  resolution,  which  I  first  intro- 
duced in  December  1967,  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  authorize 
Congress  to  "establish  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  any  facility  which  Congress 
determines  is  essential  to  the  national 
defense." 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  in  December 
1967  struck  down  the  portion  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
which  prohibited  the  employment  of 
members  of  Communist-action  groups  in 
defense  facilities. 

The  Court  held  in  its  6-to-2  decision 
that  the  statute  is  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  the  right  of  association 
protected  by  the  first  amendment,  and 
opened  the  doors  for  the  hiring  of  Com- 
mimists and  those  who  would  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government  in  de- 
fense facilities. 

I  am  still  outraged  by  the  Court's  ac- 
tion, and  I  am  more  determined  to  over- 
rule this  deplorable  decision.  I  am  going 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  ac- 
complish this  either  by  statute  or  by  the 
constitutional  amendment  route. 

I  have  asked  the  best  legal  brains  in 
Washington  to  come  up  with  some  very 
tight  legislation  which  would  stand  up 
under  court  tests.  At  the  same  time,  I 
feel  that  my  constitutional  amendment 
will  get  something  rolling  in  this  session. 

My  resolution  clearly  states: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  first  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Constitution, 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  establish,  by 
law.  conditions  of  employment  In  any  facility 
which  Congress  determines  is  essential  to  the 
national  security,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  condition  that  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  such  a  facility  who  becomes  or 
remains  a  member  of  any  organization  which 
advocates,  advises,  or  teaches  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
District,  territory,  or  possession  thereof  (In- 


cluding any  political  subdivision  therein) 
should  be  overthrown  or  destroyed  by  force 
or  violence. 

I  feel  that  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment will  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all 
that  Congress  does  have  the  authority  to 
establish  these  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

My  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  to  realize  that  this 
resolution  floundered  in  the  committee 
for  1  whole  year  while  at  the  same  time 
our  men  are  dying  fighting  Communists 
in  North  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  throw  out  the  red  carpet  to  them 
in  defense  facilities  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  the 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  follow  suit 
and  introduce  the  same  measure: 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating   to   employment   of   subversives   In 

defense  facilities 

Whereas  in  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  Congress  found  that  there 
exists  an  International  Communist  move- 
ment which  by  treachery,  deceit,  espionage, 
and  sabotage  seeks  to  overthrow  existing  gov- 
ernments; that  this  movement  operates  In 
the  United  States  through  foreign  donUnated 
Conmiunlst-actlon  organizations;  that  these 
organizations  are  made  up  of  rigidly  disci- 
plined adherents  operating  In  secrecy  and  em- 
ploying espionage  and  sabotage  tactics  In 
form  and  manner  evasive  of  existing  law; 

Whereas  Congress  further  found  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  required  the 
exclusion  of  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion members  from  employment  in  defense 
facilities  and  provided  for  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  punishing  such  action; 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Eugene  Prank  Robel  has  virtually  destroyed 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  It- 
self from  these  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  right  of  association,  a  judicial 
construction  not  mentioned  In  the  Con- 
stitution, should  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
overriding  the  national  security:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  Congress: 

"Abticle  — 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
first  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Constitution.  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  establish,  by  law,  condi- 
tions of  employment  In  any  facility  which 
Congress  determines  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional secxirlty.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  condition  that  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  such  a  facility  who  becomes  or  re- 
mains a  member  of  any  organization  which 
advocates,  advises,  or  teaches  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
District,  territory,  or  possession  thereof  (in- 
cluding   any    political    subdivision    therein 


should  be  overthrown  or  destroyed  by  force 
or  violence." 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  WAYS  TO  FIGHT 
INFLATION  AND  PLUG  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLES: REPEAL  THE  7-PERCENT 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for 
the  prompt  repeal  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

Both  the  outgoing  and  incoming  ad- 
ministrations have  set  forth  their  inten- 
tion to  impose  a  continuation  of  the 
10-percent-tax  surcharge  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1969,  calculated  to 
raise  $9  billion  of  revenue.  The  stated 
purpose  is  to  fight  inflation. 

If  the  administration  is  looking  for 
an  aspect  of  the  tax  structure  to  change 
in  order  to  fight  infiation,  it  would  do 
much  better  to  zero  in  on  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit.  The  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  currently  causes  a 
budgetary  loss — and  hence  an  increased 
deficit — of  some  S3  billion  annually.  It 
concentrates  inflationary  spending 
power  on  precisely  that  portion  of  the 
economy  that  is  already  most  over- 
heated— the  capital  goods  sector.  And, 
having  stimulated  infiation  in  the  capi- 
tal goods  sector  in  the  first  place,  it 
creates  a  second  roimd  of  inflation  by 
causing  business  to  hasten  to  invest  be- 
fore inflation  drives  up  capital  goods 
prices  even  further. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  damp  down 
the  inflation  caused  in  considerable  part 
by  the  investment  tax  credit,  the  coun- 
try's monetary  authorities  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  policy  of  restricting  money 
and  credit  and  raising  interest  rates. 
The  purpose  of  the  tight  money  policy 
is  to  slow  inflation,  mainly  in  the  capi- 
tal goods  sector.  Unfortunately,  tight 
money  and  liigh  interest  rates  fall  upon 
the  just  and  unjust  alike.  The  business 
firm  that  overinvests  in  capital  equip- 
ment may  have  to  pay  high  interest 
rates,  but  it  is  bountifully  subsidized  by 
the  Government  through  the  investment 
tax  credit,  and  is  thus  largely  insulated 
from  the  effects  of  interest  rale  in- 
creases. Meanwhile,  the  three  segments 
of  the  economy  that  suffer  most  from 
tight  money  and  high  interest — the 
housing  industry.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  small  business  have  no 
investment  tax  credit  to  rescue  them 
from  the  effects  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  detail  the  origin, 
nature  and  effects  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  and  why  it  should  be  repealed. 

Throughout  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  filed  in  mid-January  by 
the  outgoing  administration,  there  is  re- 
peated emphasis  on  the  need  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  bring  the  pres- 
ent inflation  under  control.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  and  I  quote : 

The  immediate  task  In  1969  Is  to  make  a 
decisive  step  toward  price  stability,  (p.  9) 

At  another  point  he  said: 
The  challenge  to  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies this  year  Is  difficult  Indeed.  Enough  re- 
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I  rovlded  to  permit  a  cooling 

f  and  a  waning  of  Infla- 

tbe  restraint  must  also  be 

continued    economic 

eulopt  a  carefully  balanced 

cu^bs  Inflation  and  preserves 


esBure 


stralnt  must  be 
off  of  the 
tlonary  forces, 
tempered    to 
growth.  We  must 
program  that  c\ 
prosperity,  (p.  7) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M. 
Kennedy,  last  veek,  likewise  called  for 
"decisive  actiont  because  inflation  is  un- 
dermining botH  the  foundation  of  our 
prosperity  and  ^ur  balance-of-pasmnents 
position." 

I  am  not  at  I  all  surprised  to  be  told 
that  there  Is  sttl  much  work  to  be  done 
if  we  are  to  bring  inflation  under  control. 
Last  July,  speaking  before  this  House  on 
the  subject  of  inflation,  I  said: 

Nor  can  we  UgUtly  assume  that  the  torrent 
of  price  boosts  w^l  come  to  a  quick  end  as  a 
result  of  the  re<ient  enactment  of  a  com- 
bination tax  Increase  and  spending  reduc- 
tion. There  Is  an  ailmost  universal  view  among 
experts  that  the  ipresent  Inflation  wUl  con- 
tinue for  as  mu(^  as  another  year  or  two. 
Indeed,  many  cliilm  that  It  wUl  not  even 
begin  to  slow  do-vfn  seriously  for  another  six 
months  or  more. 

Changes  In  prices  are  somewhat  like  a  fever 
In  th«  human  body — both  are  signals  that 
the  organism  is  o\  it  of  balance.  Both  maladies 
can  be  cured,  bu;  only  If  there  Is  a  correct 
diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  and  If  the  right 
medicine  to  deal  |rtth  that  cause  is  adminis- 
tered In  time. 

Subsequent 
out  expectationj 
off  of   the 
slow  to  get 
lem  may  well 
has  not  been 
that  we  could 
the  inflation, 
was  a  very 
expenditures 
deficit  that 
the  package  of 
the  Revenue 
Act    of    1968 
direction. 


efents  have  amply  borne 

of  last  July.  The  cooling 

inflitionary  fever  has  been 

underway.  In  part  our  prob- 

b?  that  the  fiscal  package 

tl  e  best  balanced  package 

lave  designed  to  attack 

To  the  extent  that  there 

rapid   rise  in  Government 

and  a  substantial  budget 

helped  trigger  the  inflation, 

I  estraints  encompassed  in 

aid  Expenditure  Control 

operated    in    the   correct 
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But  a  big  ps 
comes  from  the 
ment,    which 
steady  increase 
Ity.  According 
Research  Divisi<^n 
System, 

operating  at  90 
pacity  during 
percent  2  years 
of  1968.  This, 
the  2  years  of 
Furthermore, 
ing  on  plant 
national  producjt 
10  percent  in 
higher  than 
be  sustained  ov(r 
serious 

Yet,  although 
mounting  tide 
ity,  surveys  of 
gest  an  increas( 
of  between  6 
on  new  plant 
every  evidence 
continue  to  invefet 
of  the  high  cash 
devices    as    the 
credit  and  the 


consequ*  nces 


(if 
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rt  of  the  inflation  also 

excessive  rates  of  invest- 

e   been   generating   a 

in  idle  industrial  capac- 

figures  compiled  by  the 

of  the  Federal  Reserve 

who  had  been 

percent  or  more  of  ca- 

]  966,  were  down  to  83.4 

ater  in  the  third  quarter 

(Respite  an  increase  over 

percent  in  real  output. 

ratio  of  business  spend- 

equipment  to  the  gross 

has  been  running  over 

recent  years — a  level  much 

history  would  indicate  could 

a  long  period  without 


there  is  evidence  of  a 

idle  industrial  capac- 

Dusiness  intentions  sug- 

between  1968  and  1969 

8  percent  in  spending 

equipment.  There  Is 

hat  business  Is  going  to 

at  a  high  rate  because 

flow  generated  by  such 

7-percent    investment 

1  iccelerated  depreciation, 


and 


compounded  by  the  resulting  inflation, 
which  is  encouraging  them  to  invest  now 
rather  than  to  wait. 

Tax  policy  should  aim  at  reducing  the 
incentives  to  continue  excess  investment 
when  this  investment  is  generating  ex- 
cess capacity  and  encouraging  inflation 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Yet  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  remains  in  the  tax  law, 
apparently  sacrosanct.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  2  years  ago  we  experimented  for  a 
brief  time  with  a  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  but  at  the  slightest 
evidence  of  a  slowing  down  of  the  econ- 
omy we  repealed  the  suspension. 

The  experience  with  the  investment 
tax  credit  have  amply  borne  out  the 
warnings  made  as  early  as  1961  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  to  the  probable  destabiliz- 
ing effects  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  urge  caution  in  its  enactment.  The 
committee's  cautions  were  disregarded, 
and  this  may  explain  part  of  our  unfor- 
tunate experiences  since  then  with  in- 
flation and  instability.  I  will  refresh  your 
minds  with  a  few  quotes  from  the  earlier 
comments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  this  tax. 

In  1961,  in  its  report  on  the  President's 
January  1961  Economic  Report,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  commented 
in  part  as  follows : 

The  administration  has  recommended  that 
the  increased  revenue  from  all  of  the  above 
proposals  be  offset  by  granting  a  tax  benefit 
to  business  investment.  The  principal  ob- 
jective of  this  tax  benefit  is  to  stimulate 
modernization  and  expansion  of  plant  and 
equipment.  This  Committee  has  frequently 
indicated  the  desirability  of  improving  and 
increasing  our  private  capital,  and  we  believe 
that  expanded  private  investment  is  an  Im- 
portant national  objective.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  Rssess  as  fully  as 
possible  the  economic  consequences  which 
will  stem  from  the  use  of  the  proposed  tax- 
reduction  device,  (p.  34) 

Additional  Investment  is  desirable  because 
it  can  raise  productivity  and  lower  costs.  If 
these  lower  costs  are  translrf^e*  into  lower 
prices,  consumers  can  be  t)eneflted  and  total 
demand  for  goods  and  services  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase.  However,  the  principal 
Inducement  to  expansion  of  capital  must 
be  the  prospect  of  increased  demand  for 
products  which  capital  produces.  It  may  be 
that  a  tax  Incentive  to  a  faster  rate  of  invest- 
ment will  have  relatively  little  stimulus  to 
investment  unless  final  consumer  demand 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  capacity  expansions 
in  the  1955-57  period,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  adopted  policies  to  con- 
strain the  investment  "boom"  of  that  period, 
(pp.  34-35) 

In  connection  with  countercyclical  policies, 
the  proposal  may  tend  to  accentuate  fluctua- 
tions in  business  activity.  Investment  nor- 
mally increases  in  p>eriods  of  rapid  economic 
expansion.  In  these  periods,  therefore,  the 
investment  tax  credit  would  provide  a  greater 
tax  reduction  than  It  would  In  recessions. 
These  greater  tax  reductions  would  occur 
precisely  when  we  might  wish  Government 
revenues  to  rise,  in  order  to  offset  Inflationary 
pressures.  Also,  In  an  expansion  period,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  may  adopt  a  iKillcy 
of  high  Interest  rates  to  curb  investment,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  tax  structure  Is  pro- 
viding the  greatest  stimulus  to  Investment. 
This  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  ob- 
servers of  the  195&-57  and  1959-60  periods, 
after  the  adoption  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion methods  In  1954. 

In  its  1962  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  President's  Economic  Re- 


port, the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
commented  on  the  then  proposed  7  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  as  follows : 

However,  we  are  concerned  about  the  cycli- 
cal features  of  the  proposal.  It  is  well  known 
that  Investment  tends  to  be  high  in  boom  pe- 
riods and  low  in  recessions.  The  effect  of  an 
Investment  credit  will  be,  therefore,  to  lower 
Government  revenues  in  times  when  revenues 
should  be  rising  to  curb  inflationary  pres- 
sures, and  to  make  Federal  revenues  rela- 
tively higher  in  recession  periods,  when  Gov- 
ernment receipts  should  be  reduced.  More- 
over, the  investment  credit  will  tend  to  ac- 
centuate the  instability  of  investment  by  en- 
couraging overinvestment  In  boom  periods. 
This,  In  turn,  may  actually  retard  growth 
rates.  For  example,  there  was  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  rate  of  Investment  Im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  In  1954  of  the 
accelerated  methods  of  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes.  However,  as  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  points  out, 
capital  stock  for  the  entire  period  from  1954 
to  1960  actually  grew  at  a  lower  rate  than  It 
did  in  the  pre- 1954.  (p.  43) 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  will,  I  am  convinced,  prove 
that  it  contributes  to  instability  in  the 
long  term  as  well  as  in  the  short;  that  it 
may  very  well  encourage  the  export  of 
capital ;  and  that  it  encourages  inflation- 
ary potentials  of  the  economy  whenever 
the  economy  tends  to  approach  high 
employment  levels  as  in  recent  years. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  economic  anal- 
ysis, the  salient  features  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  are:  First,  a  taxpayer 
earns  the  right  to  claim  a  tax  credit  by 
making  an  investment;  second,  the  credit 
is  equal  to  7  percent  of  the  value  of  each 
installation  of  eligible  equipment;  third, 
the  investment  credit  is  available  only  on 
certain  types  of  equipment — section  38 
items — not  on  all  types  and  not  on  struc- 
tures; fourth,  the  amount  of  credit  that 
can  be  claimed  in  any  one  year  is  equal 
to  $25,000,  plus  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  liabilities  for  the  par- 
ticular year;  fifth,  unused  tax  credits  In 
any  particular  year  may  be  carried  back 
3  years  and  forward  5  years;  and,  sixth, 
the  credit  is  earned  in  the  year  in  which 
the  equipment  is  installed  and  put  in 
service. 

Economic  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  rests  on  either  or 
both  of  the  two  ways  through  which  it  is 
assumed  to  encourage  investment :  First, 
financing  of  capital  outlays  is  facilitated 
by  the  effect  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
in  bringing  about  increases  in  the  after- 
tax internal  fiows  of  funds  to  business 
firms;  and,  second,  the  incentive  to  in- 
vestment in  new  equipment  is  increased 
because  the  tax  credit  raises  the  prospec- 
tive after-tax  yield  on  new  capital  proj- 
ects. Although  the  analysis  may  proceed 
in  terms  of  either  of  these  approaches, 
any  thoroughgoing  analysis  must  take 
both  into  account. 

CORPORATIONS    HAVE    ADEQTTATE    FUNDS    FOR 
INVESTMENT    WITHOITT     THE     CREDIT 

The  first  or  available-funds  approach 
to  the  Investment  tax  credit  assumes 
that  investment  in  new  equipment  has 
been  less  than  would  be  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  that  this  resulted 
from  an  inadequate  fiow  of  fimds  to  busi- 
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ness  to  finance  additional  Investment. 
The  truth  is  that  under  prosperous  con- 
ditions the  cash  flows  generated  out  of 
current  business  operations — profits 
after  taxes,  plus  depreciation  allow- 
ances— have  been  fully  adequate  to  fi- 
nance a  high  enough  level  of  investment. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  mid-1950's 
indicates  that  these  cash  flows  were  large 
enough  to  enable  industry  to  create  ex- 
cess capacity.  For  example,  as  you  well 
know,  the  rate  of  use  of  capacity  in  the 
1950's  reached  its  peak  in  late  1955  and 
declined  in  the  ensuing  2  years,  during 
which  investment  remained  high  and 
gross  national  product  continued  to  in- 
crease in  real  terms,  though  slowly — See 
"Measures  of  Productive  Capacity," 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics,  May  1962. 

Furthermore,  a  staff  memorandum 
prepared  in  connection  with  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  in  August  1962,  on  the 
"State  of  the  Economy  and  Policies  for 
Full  Employment"  concluded  that  the 
corporate  cash  flow  had  been,  if  any- 
thing, high  by  historical  standards,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  corporate  cash  flow  to 
gross  national  product  would  be  quite 
high  at  any  time  the  economy  were  grow- 
ing vigorously  and  resources  were  being 
used  about  in  line  with  optimum  full  em- 
ployment conditions.  This  detailed  econ- 
ometric analysis  indicated  that  when 
corporate  cash  flows  seemed  inadequate, 
it  was  because  the  economy  was  oper- 
ating below  its  potential  and/or  was 
growing  very  slowly.  The  formula  de- 
rived in  that  study  showed  that  about  22 
percent  of  any  shortfall  of  actual  gross 
national  product  below  the  full  employ- 
ment potential  output  would  show  up  in 
reduced  corporate  cash  flows. 

This  study  was  based  on  relationships 
prevailing  from  1929  to  1950,  excluding 
the  war  years.  It  therefore  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation provisions  of  the  1964  revi- 
sion in  the  Tax  Code,  nor  the  more  recent 
revisions  in  depreciation  provisions  from 
1961  on,  and  the  enactment  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  These  more  recent  pro- 
visions obviously  produce  a  cash  flow 
well  in  excess  of  what  was  historically 
available  imder  preceding  provisions.  The 
study,  therefore,  noted  that  cash  flows 
began  to  run  above  those  computed  from 
the  formula  from  1955  on — See  pages 
687  and  965,  and  following  pages  of  the 
hearings. 

In  these  same  hearings  in  August  1962, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted 
a  Treasury  statement  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Treasury  analyses  Indicate  that.  In  general, 
corporate  expansion  and  modernization  of 
productive  facilities  have  not  been  restricted 
by  any  Inadequacy  In  the  availability  of 
funds.  For  most  individual  businesses  and 
Industries  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
of  funds  available  from  internal  sources, 
particularly  from  rising  depreciation  allow- 
ances,  (p.  680). 

I  think  from  the  point  of  view  of  cash  flow, 
it  Is  probably  quite  correct  to  say  that  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  has  not  been  suffering.  •  •  • 
But  I  think  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  statement 
to  say  that  there  Is  a  very  real  belief  among 
business  executives  that  there  is  a  proflt 
squeeze,  and  that  they  have  not  had  ade- 
quate proflts  on  sales.  And  that  does  affect 
Investment  decisions.  *  •  *  Now,  this  beUef 


may  not  be  entirely  accurate,  but  whether  it 
Is  accurate  or  not,  it  is  there,  and  it  is  af- 
fecting corporate  action,    (p.   690). 

INCREASED  CAPrTAL  FLOWS  INDUCE  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 

Before  turning  to  the  incentive  argu- 
ment, we  must  make  clear  that  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  shortage  of  funds  for 
investment,  the  granting  of  additional 
funds  via  the  investment  tax  credit  will 
have  an  effect  on  business  policy.  Exact- 
ly what  effect  it  will  have  is  difficult  to 
predict.  Clearly,  part  of  the  effect  would 
be  via  stimulating  additional  invest- 
ments, particularly  in  large  Arms  where 
availability  of  funds  plays  a  significant 
role  in  the  number  of  marginal  projects 
that  is  passed  up  to  top  managements 
for  consideration. 

Part  of  the  effect,  however,  may  well 
have  been  to  add  to  the  rising  outflow 
of  capital  into  foreign  investments  by 
private  enterprise.  To  the  extent  that 
the  foreign  investment  formed  the  out- 
let for  these  additional  funds,  the  grant- 
ing of  the  investment  credit  would  be 
a  factor  in  the  continuation  of  the  defi- 
cits in  the  U.S.  balsmce  of  payments  and 
the  progressive  reduction  in  our  gold  re- 
serves. Thus  repeal  of  the  credit  in  the 
long  run  will  improve  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Finally,  the  increase  in  internal  flow 
via  the  credit  might  reduce  the  demand 
for  fimds  from  the  banking  system  for 
working  capital.  If  we  examine  the  ex- 
perience of  the  banking  system  since  the 
credit  was  enacted,  this  latter  seems  a 
dubious  interpretation.  The  growth  of 
demand  for  bank  loans  has  been  larger, 
not  smaller  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  general  business  conditions.  Though 
no  one  can  say  with  certainty,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  major  effect  of  the  In- 
creased flow  of  funds  has  been  either 
to  increase  investment  at  home  or  to  in- 
crease the  outflow  of  funds  to  invest- 
ment abroad,  the  latter  effect  being  a 
definite  detriment  to  the  balance  of 
payments. 

EXTRA    INVESTMENTS    INDUCED    BY    THE    CttlDTT 
TEND    TO     BE    MARGINAL 

If  we  accept  the  evidence  of  what  facts 
are  available  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Treasury,  any  virtues  the  investment 
credit  has  as  a  stimulus  to  investment 
must  come  largely  from  its  incentive  ef- 
fect via  an  increase  in  the  after-tax  rate 
of  return  on  new  projects.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  its  1962  report 
on  the  President's  Economic  Report  con- 
sidered this  possibility  and  presented 
evidence  indicating  that  the  rate  of  re- 
turn in  recent  years  was  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
hardly  inadequate  by  historical  stand- 
ards and,  if  so,  its  low  level  must  be  due 
to  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  of 
labor  and  capital,  rather  than  any  de- 
cline in  profit  margins  per  se.  But  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pointed 
out  in  1962,  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  investment  credit  was  not  solely  or 
largely  on  grounds  that  the  rate  of  re- 
turn was  inadequate,  but  on  grounds 
that  business  thought  it  was  inadequate. 
We  might  interpret  the  device,  there- 
fore, as  an  exercise  in  industrial  psy- 
chology, rather  than  as  a  response  to 
real  economic  forces. 


Whatever  interpretation  one  takes, 
however,  we  must  remember  in  analyz- 
ing its  economic  effects  that  this  tax 
device  raises  the  after-tax  rate  of  return 
on  all  eligible  investments  without  re- 
gard to  their  quality. 

This  carries  a  grave  question  with  it. 
What  kind  of  project  is  it  that  businesses 
are  now  encouraged  to  invest  in  that 
they  are  not  ready  and  willing  to  invest 
in  the  absence  of  the  investment  tax 
credit? 

If  one  assumes  that  businessmen  are 
reasonably  intelligent  and  rational  in 
their  business  decisions,  they  must  in- 
vest in  the  best  paying  projects  first, 
and  then  proceed  down  the  list  of  avail- 
able items  toward  the  least  desirable. 
This  must  mean  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  businessmen 
first  take  up  the  desirable,  well-paying 
investment  projects,  continuing  down 
the  list  until  they  arrive  close  to  the 
margin.  Here  there  are  questions  as  to 
whether  each  added  project  will  pay  an 
acceptable  rate  of  return  after  taxes. 
Thus  the  investment  tax  credit  tends  to 
encourage  businessmen  to  lower  margins 
of  acceptability  and  to  invest  in  less  de- 
sirable assets. 

In  brief,  the  incentive  effect  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  encourages  private 
enterprise  to  invest  in  projects  which  it 
should  not  be  investing  in,  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  own  long-term  rate 
of  return  on  its  invested  capital  or  from 
the  social  standpoint  of  promoting  a 
high  productivity  economy  and  rapid 
economic  growth.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
clearly  the  law  is  encouraging  business- 
men to  do  something  which  they  should 
not  do  either  from  the  standpoint  of  gen- 
eral economic  policy  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  or  from  their  own  self-interest. 
One  may  well  wonder  whether  in  this 
case  the  Gtovemment  is  doing  business 
a  favor,  or  is  leading  it  astray. 

THE  TAX  CREDIT  IS  AFFIRMATIVELT  HARMFTL, 
IN  THAT  IT  ENCOURAGES  INFLATIONARY  PRES- 
SURES    AT      FULL      EMPLOYMENT 

Thus,  on  analysis,  the  alleged  bene- 
fits of  the  tax  credit  vanish  into  thin 
air.  Fimds  for  investment  are  adequate 
without  it;  and  the  extra  investment  It 
induces,  if  any,  tends  to  be  investment  in 
marginal  ventures.  But  the  tax  credit  is 
not  merely  a  wasteful  $3  billion  a  year 
loophole. 

It  is  affirmatively  harmful.  As  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  pointed  out 
in  1962.  the  tax  credit  causes  the  business 
cycle  to  be  more  violent — something  the 
Employment  Act  was  designed  to  prevent 
in  the  interest  of  all  Americans  in  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Ironically,  the  tax  credit  is  antibusl- 
ness  in  the  long  run. 

Business,  in  its  own  self-interest,  ought 
to  be  actively  campaigning  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  investment  tax  credit.  It 
is  such  a  sound  principle  that  business 
proflts  depend  on  two  major  factors  ex- 
ternal to  the  individual  business  firm. 
These  are  the  speed  with  which  the  na- 
tional economy  is  expanding  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  rate  at  which  the  Nation  is 
using  its  productive  resources,  of  labor 
and  capital.  An  economy  marked  by 
sharp,  large,  and  frequent  business  cycles 
will  have  a  slower  average  growth  rate. 
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with  a  lower  average  rate  of  return  on 
capital,  than  an  economy  that  maintains 
a  somewhat  faster  growth  rate  by  sup- 
pressing business:  cycles. 

Commonsense  can  tell  us  why  the  in- 
vestment tax  cr*llt  actually  hurts  busi- 
ness profits.  Propts  can  go  only  so  high 
at  the  peak  of  ia  business  cycle,  since 
there  are  limits  on  availability  of  re- 
sources to  produce  goods  and  services 
for  sale.  Therefcre,  there  are  limits  on 
how  fast  the  economy  can  grow.  At  the 
cyclical  peaks,  costs  of  using  marginal 
resources  rise  rai)ldly,  and  there  is  more 
or  less  a  rough,  toough  somewhat  elastic, 
ceiling  on  profit  r&tes  at  full  employment. 
A  mere  look  at  bny  chart  of  corporate 
profits  will  shofl  these  effects  in  high 
employment  years.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  recession  profits  can  drop,  not  merely 
to  zero,  but  into  the  zone  of  actual  loss. 
In  a  word,  therd  is  a  great  deal  more 
latitude  for  cha  iges  in  profits  on  the 
down  side  than  o:  i  the  up  side  during  the 
course  of  the  cycl ;. 

It  must  be  trie,  therefore,  that  the 
sharper,  larger,  nore  frequent  the  busi- 
ness qi'.cles  the  country  experiences,  the 
more  olten  profits  will  be  below  their 
peak  possibility.  Hence,  over  the  course 
of  the  cycle,  the  average  rate  of  return 
is  likely  to  be  lowi  t  than  if  the  cycle  were 
smoothed  out.  But  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  inherertly  procyclical,  and  it 
must  be  reckoned  as  lowering  the  rate  of 
return  on  capital  in  the  long  run. 

The  procyclical  character  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  01  idlt  derives  from  two 
aspects  of  its  priictical  operation.  First, 
any  such  device  is  much  more  likely  to 
encourage  business  to  try  to  make  addi- 
tional investmends  in  periods  of  high  em- 
ployment of  laboi  and  capital  than  when 
the  rate  of  use  of  resources  is  low.  The 
literature  has  ms  ny  studies  of  this  rela- 
tionship between  the  rate  of  operations 
and  Investment.  I  n  the  case  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  there  is  an  additional 
feature;  namely,  that  the  credit  earned 
in  a  given  year  ca  i  be  claimed  only  to  the 
extent  of  $25,000,  plus  25  percent  of  tax 
liabilities.  It  must  be  obvious  that  busi- 
ness firms  can  cliim  more  of  the  credit 
at  cycle  peaks,  vhen  tax  liabilities  are 
high,  than  at  cycle  troughs  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  they  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  use  tl  le  device  up  to  the  limit 
provided  by  law  ii  i  prosperity,  though  not 
in  recession. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  dominant  anti- 
cyclical  device  of  American  policy  is  the 
great  cyclical  s\^|ings  In  corporate  tax 
liabilities.  The  m(arglnal  rate  of  tax  on 
corporate  profits  has  been  about  50  per- 
cent in  recent  decades,  and  corporate 
after- tax  profits  themselves  are  highly 
volatile — rising  a|3d  falling  much  more 
sharply  than  output  or  sales.  For  ex- 
ample, from  calendar  1957  to  calendar 
1958,  corporate  tape  liabilities  declined  by 
10  percent,  while  gross  national  product 
In  current  dollar^  rose  by  $6  billion,  or 
something  over  11^2  percent.  As  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  even  a  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  exparsion  may  stop  the  rise 
in  corporate  profits  or  cause  them  to  de- 
cline. The  net  effect  of  high  marginal  tax 
rates  and  the  grea  t  volatility  of  corporate 
profits  is  to  prodi  ce  very  large  swings  in 
Government  re  venues — raising  them 
sharply  in  prospe:  'ity  or  inflation  and  re- 


ducing them  sharply  whenever  business 
conditions  weaken. 

This  process  tends  to  keep  private  in- 
comes more  stable  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  and  transfers  the  instabil- 
ity to  the  public  sector;  namely,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment.  This  functioning  of  the 
stabilizing  effect  of  the  corporate  profits 
tax  is  completely  automatic,  and  requires 
no  deliberate  countercyclical  action  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress.  It  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  our  best,  most  automatic,  and 
rapid  acting  stabilizfers.  But  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  tends  to  wesiken  this, 
reducing  the  Government's  revenue  rela- 
tively more  at  business  cycle  peaks  than 
at  business  cycle  troughs.  To  the  extent 
that  the  automatic  stabilizer  is  thus 
weakened,  either  the  Government  must 
make  a  more  aggressive  use  of  deliberate, 
discretionary  policies  requiring  formal 
action  by  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
or  must  allow  larger  and  more  frequent 
fluctuations  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  this 
would  have  the  effect  eventually  of  re- 
ducing the  long-term  rate  of  return  on 
capital.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  op- 
posite effect  of  that  which  the  Treasury 
had  in  mind  when  it  recommended  adop- 
tion of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Summing  up,  it  seems  fair  to  suggest 
that  both  the  logic  and  the  evidence 
point  to  the  investment  tax  credit's  pro- 
moting more  investment  at  business  cycle 
peaks  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
while  at  the  same  time  weakening  the 
automatic  response  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  to  changing  business  condi- 
tions. The  result  is  likely  to  be  a  pro- 
cyclical  effect  combined  with  a  lower 
average  rate  of  return  on  capital  in  the 
long  nm.  In  addition,  such  a  policy  in 
the  long  run  may  well  produce  less  eco- 
nomic growth  than  a  less  procyclical 
operation. 

It  may  be  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  undesirable  effects  of  this  tax  device 
is  through  secular  inflation  at  a  sub- 
stantial rate — perhaps  at  least  4  or  5  per- 
cent a  year,  as  has  happened  in  the  1965- 
68  period.  This  latter  exit  from  the  di- 
lemma would  hardly  seem  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Employment 
Act,  which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  always  regarded  as  calling  for 
stable  prices. 

A    POLICT    FOB    1969:     REPEAL    THE    INVSSTMZMT 
TAX   CEZDIT 

At  a  time  when  the  rate  of  inflation 
exceeds  4  percent  a  year — and  by  some 
measures  it  is  approaching  5  percent 
per  year — why  continue  a  device  whose 
sole  economic  rationale  is  that  it  will 
worsen  inflation  in  the  short  run,  and 
will  reduce  the  rate  of  emplosmient  and 
the  rate  of  investment  and  capital  in  the 
long  run.  Essentially  the  7-percent  credit 
attempts — and  succeeds — in  persuading 
business  to  create  an  unbalancing  eco- 
nomic situation.  We  are  subsidizing 
business  to  create  excessive  investment 
demands  at  a  time  when,  to  restrain  in- 
flation, we  are  imposing  restrictions  on 
consumers,  in  the  housing  industry,  and 
on  the  social  programs  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

The  tax  Investment  credit  at  the  pres- 
ent time  costs  the  Federal  Government 
some  $2.3  billion  in  lost  revenue  under 


the  corporate  income  tax,  and  $0.5  billion 
under  the  individual  income  tax — this 
makes  a  total  of  close  to  $3  billion. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  steps 
of  tax  reform  is  to  repeal  this  tax,  re- 
ducing the  inflationary  potential  in  the 
economy  and  returning  the  decisions 
about  investment  to  the  normal  influence 
of  the  marketplfice,  divorcing  them  from 
the  less  resonable  and  Inflexible  pressures 
of  congressional  directive.  The  very  least 
this  woiald  accomplish  would  be  to  rein- 
force other  fiscal  measures  that  are  slow- 
ing down  the  rate  of  inflation.  More,  it 
would  by  itself  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
reduce  by  one-third  the  size  of  the  sur- 
tax when  it  is  extended  for  another  year 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  sound  course  is  to  repeal  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  device  at  once.  In 
the  next  few  days  I  intend  to  introduce 
a  comprehensive  loophole-plugging  tax 
reform  package  that  will  include  such  a 
repeal. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record : ) 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DERwnjsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QinLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  AsHEROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances.  - 

Mr.    MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KtJYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Skubitz.  * 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  A. 
EVERETT 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  today  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Rob- 
ert A.  Everett,  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee. 

Congressman  Everett  passed  away 
early  Sunday  morning,  January  26,  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Nashville,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months  duration. 

Our  colleague  had  returned  to  the  91st 
Congress,  and  we  were  hopeful  of  his  re- 
covery. However,  he  reentered  the  hospi- 
tal a  few  days  ago  for  further  care  and 
treatment. 

I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  genial  friend 
from  Tennessee,  "Fats"  Everett,  as  he 
was  affectionately  known. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2  pjn., 
Tuesday  in  Union  City,  Tenn. 

He  was  a  giant  among  men — not  only 
phvsically  but  in  legislative  ability  and 
dedication  to  the  public  interest.  He 
possessed  a  wonderful  good  humor  and 
cheery  disposition — these  were  his  trade- 
mark. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  by  his  host  of  friends 
everywhere. 

On  this  sad  occasion  I  wish  to  convey 
this  expression  of  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  Congressman  Everett's  mother  to 
whom  he  was  devoted. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.    156 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  A.  Everett,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fourteen 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Evms  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Fttlton  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Ktnr- 
KENDALL,  Mt.  Rivers,  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Stubblefield,  and  Mr.  Slack. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  28,  1969,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
Sixth  Annual  lieport  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  section  107  of  Public 
Law  87-256  (H.  Doc  No.  91-66);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
special  report  relative  to  the  use  of  U.S- 
owned  excess  foreign  currencies,  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  Public  Law  87-256  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  experi- 
mental, development,  test,  and  research  pro- 
curement action  report  for  calendar  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  OflJcers'  Training  Corps 
flight  instruction  program  for  calendar  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2110;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  Federal  contributions  pro- 
gram equipment  and  facilities  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  president,  George- 
tovra  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  &  Railway  Co., 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  com- 
pany, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children,  transmitting  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  the  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

437.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  31  U.S.C.  1964  ed.,  supp.  II,  sec.  1029, 
and  31  U.S.C.  66b;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmept  Operations. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report 
of  activities  and  accomplishments  in  cooper- 
ative water  resources  research  and  training 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  to  be  admissible  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
positions  In  grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18 
In  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  during 
calendar  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  5  U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Federal  co- 
chairman  and  the  State  cochalrman.  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  conmilsslon, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  510  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worltfl. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  4563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  In  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

H  R.  4564.  A  bill  to  mobilize  and  utilize  the 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  of  the 
Nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and  sys- 
tems engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources  to  solve  na- 
tional problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Hit.  4565.  A  bill  to  establish  a  sonic  boom 
damage  fund  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
damages  caused  by  sonic  booms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4566.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the  re- 
quirements as  to  understanding  the  English 
language  before  their  naturalization  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  monthly 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability,  reg- 
ularly wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appU- 
ances  which  causes  exceptional  wear  or  tear 
of  clothing;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assure  all  recipients  of  such  assistance  (in 
conjunction  with  recent  social  security  bene- 
fit Increases)  an  average  Increase  of  $7.50  In 
the  total  amount  of  their  income  from  such 
assistance  and  other  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.4569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  chUdren  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
imder  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJt.  4570.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
person  is  qualified  to  provide  services  under 
the  medical  assistance  program  if  he  is 
licensed  by  the  State  where  the  services  are 
performed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  4573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 8,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4574.   A   bill   to   provide   for   the   ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Bonln  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  4575.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
.$600  to  $1,000.  and  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  S600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  4576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  .'Vet  to  repeal  the  provisions 
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limiting  the  nuiqber  of  cblldren  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  ol  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FElQHAN: 

H.R.  4677.  A  bfll  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  re- 
spect to  whom  JFederal  payments  may  be 
made  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  Children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meabs. 

By  Mr.  PUiTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  4578.  A  l^Ul  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homis.  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  fedially  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uMform  and  equitable  land 
acquisition  policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  program*;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  i  _^___ 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFrrHS: 

H.R.  4579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  kct  to  permit  the  payment 
of  regular  widower's  Insurance  benefits  (act- 
uarially reduced  [the  same  as  widow's  bene- 
fits) at  age  60,  $nd  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  reqiilrement  for  entitlement  to 
widower's  Insuralnce  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  land  Means, 
^y  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

Hit  4680.   A  mil   to  strengthen   and   Im- 
prove the  Older]  Americans  Act  of  J965;   to 
the  Committee  op  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAfrS: 

HJl.  4581.  A  btl  to  amend  section  3543(f) 
of  title  39,  Unltfcd  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  mileage  allowance  paid  to  rural  carriers 
for  equipment  itoalntenance  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  mile; Jto  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  gervlce. 
By  Mr.  HCfRTON: 

HJi.  4582.  A  ijui  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  bf  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  fax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4583.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  eBtabllshmeit  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  riirfcl  areas  having  high  propor- 
tions of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jto  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I 

H.R.  4584.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive national  manpower  pwUcy,  to  Improve 
the  Manpower  pevelopment  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  to  atuthorlze  a  community  serv- 
ice employment  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HQWARD: 

HJl.  4585.  A  b(ll  to  amend  title  10,  United 
StateB  Code,  to  iermlt  the  recomputation  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  thejArmed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armedj  Servlcea. 

HJl.  4586.  A  b)ll  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unttsed  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   JPHNSON   of   California    (for 
himself  .and  Mi.  Babino)  : 

HJl.  4587.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  a^st  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of 
Indians  certain]  lands  in  Alpine  County. 
Calif.;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.       1 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself  land  Mr.  McFaix)  : 

H.R.  4588.  A  bil  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Tto  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  InBtlal  phase  of  the  east  side 
division.  Centra^  Valley  project,  California, 
and  for  other  jjiirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KlfK: 

HJl.  4589.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  Natlonaj  Labor  Relations  Act,  aa 
amended,  with  tespect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  '  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 

HJl.  4590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tlonfe  required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemplojrment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  4591.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
State*  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJl.  4592.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities 
with  respect  to  the  details  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4593.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  retiring  em- 
ployee or  Member  may  elect  to  receive  a  full 
annuity  without  annuity  for  the  stirvlvlng 
spouse  only  on  submission  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  spouse  of  such  election;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4594.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  4596.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  22  to  24 
the  age  at  which  an  Individual  otherwise 
qualified  for  child's  Insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  school  attendance  can  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  such  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.  R.  4596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  change  the 
period  during  which  daylight  saving  time 
shaU  be  in  effect  in  the  United  States  to  the 
period  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day  of 
each  year;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  4597.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  relieve  certain  persons  from 
filing  the  annual  income  questionnaire  In 
connection  with  non-service-conneoted  pen- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4598.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  veter- 
ans of  Mexican  border  hostilities  the  same 
benefits  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  periods  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    ROBISON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Cuujct,  Mr.  Devinb,  Mr. 
DONOHTTE,  Mr.  Frtemx,  Mr.  Kasth, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Shrives,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Vandeb  Jact.  Mr.  Walou, 
Mr.  WnxiAMS,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 

H.R.  4599.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
p»erlod  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries  to  other 
Government  dep»artments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Op>eratlons. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado: 

H.R.  4600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States",  ap- 
proved J\me  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  4601.  A  bill  to  extend  the  executive 
reorganization  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  2  years,  ajid 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  4602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1969,  to  Increase 
to  the  full  authorized  amount  the  maximum 


annual  homeownershlp  assistance  payments 
which  may  be  contracted  for  through  the 
fiscal  year  1969  under  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  4603.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
to  increase  to  the  full  authorized  amount  the 
special  appropriation  for  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects  within  model  cities  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  4604.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
to  Increase  to  the  full  authorized  amount  the 
regular  appropriation  for  grants  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bush)  : 

HJl.  4605.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  the  United  States  Code  to  remove 
the  prohibitions  against  importing,  trans- 
porting, and  mailing  in  the  U.S.  malls  articles 
lor  preventing  conception,  and  advertise- 
ments with  respect  to  such  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himsell    and 
Mr.  F'TTLTON  of  Tennessee )  : 

H.R.  4606.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  granting 
of  national  service  life  insurance  to  certain 
veterans  heretofore  ineligible  for  such  insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SKUBITZ: 

HJl.  4607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  make  Interest  Income  on 
water  and  waste  disposal  loans  sold  out  of 
the  agricultural  credit  Insurance  fund  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Income  taxes,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornla : 

H.R.  4608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, tmemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purjKwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  4609.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4610.  A  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  status  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  reduction  or  discontinuance 
of  pension  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  de- 
pendent shall  be  the  last  day  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  month  in  which  such 
death  occurred;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  4612.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  ellglblUty  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  for  one  episode  of  treat- 
ment for  all  noncompensable  dental  disa- 
bilities found  to  be  present  within  1  year 
after  discharge  from  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4613.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  restrictions  on  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
ments in  cases  Involving  Inservlce  waiver  of 
Oovemment  life  Instirance  premiums;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4614.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  death  and  dlsablUty  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4615.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
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assistance  payable  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  toward  the  purchase  price 
of  specially  equipped  automobiles  for  dis- 
abled veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
determining  annual  Income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  certain  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4617.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation payments  to  widows  with  one  or.  more 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  4618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
for  certain  veterans  and  certain  dependents 
and  survivors  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4619.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  which  may 
be  carried  by  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  UberaUze  the  oath  re- 
quirement for  hospitaUzation  of  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4621.  A  bin  to  increase  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  to  widows  who 
are  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance;  to 
the  Conomittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4622.  A  biU  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Insure  preser- 
vation of  all  disabUlty  compensation  evalua- 
tions In  effect  for  20  or  more  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4623.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  monthly  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payments  to  widows  of 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands 
under  the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Irrigation  project,  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 

H.R.  4625.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4626.  A  bUl  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  4627.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4628.  A  bni  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled If  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4629.  A    bUl    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  4630.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  maUlng  of 
certain  publications  of  State  departments  of 
agriculture  as  second-class  mall;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 

HR.  4631.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
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social   security    benefit    payments   shall   not 
be    considered    as    Income    in    determining 
eligibility  for  pensions  under  that  title;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 

H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJ.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

HJ.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civlUan 
nuclear  program  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  rfclatlng 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolu'tlon 
proposing  the  recognition  of  the  village  of 
Whitehall,  Washington  County,  N.Y.,  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.  Res.  157.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Envlrorunent;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 

H.  Res.  158.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.  Res.  159.  Resolution  relative  to  consider- 
ation of  House  Resolution  158;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 

H.  Res.  160.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  procedures  of  committees  of  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  161.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
part-time  or  temporary  employment  of  not 
more  than  two  additional  employees  In  the 
district  office  of  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HJl.  4632.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Fausto 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4633.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lulsa 
Pletrangelo;  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  4634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Brink  and  Violet  Nitschke;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

HR.  4635.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Adorn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4636.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  TulUo 
Lulgl  Bellardlni;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4637.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Enrico 
Bruschl,  Glovanna  Bruschl,  Lorena  Bruschi, 
and  Antonella  Bruschl;  to  the  Conomittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4638.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Cardlnall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4639.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Santina 
Cortese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4640.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  CamlUo 
Crlscuolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.4641.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lulglna 
DlGuUelmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4642.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olam- 
plero  Federlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  4643.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  FlUppo 
Gambino  and  daughter,  Maria  A.  Gamblno; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4644.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlto 
Glannola,  his  wife,  Rosa  Glannola,  and  their 
son,  Salvatore  Glannola;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4645.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ernesto 
Ougllara:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4646.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  RudoUo 
Jackson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4647.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Calogera 
La  Rocca,  Antonlno  La  Rocco,  and  Vlncenza 
La  Rocca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clsj-y. 

H.R.  4648.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Sabato 
Longobardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4649.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ralmondo 
Marullo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlo 
Pemlciaro,  his  wife.  Marie  Francesca  Peml- 
ciaro,  and  their  daughter,  Patrizia  Pernlcl- 
aro;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4651.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Regalbuto.  his  wife,  Maria  Regalbuto,  and 
their  son.  Domenlco  Regalbuto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4652.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sabato 
Ruberto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Taourmina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4654.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Savlno 
Tota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4655.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Trlmarchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tak- 
ashi  Wakamori;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4657.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Zomparelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLLINO: 

H.R.  4658.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  4659.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
and  Rosa  Llga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  4660.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Hernandez-Rocha;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sook  Cha 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4662.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria  Narlcl;  to  the  Coihmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  4663.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yerk  Fel 
Sze;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia; 

HR.  4664.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mario 
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auarr»clno:   to   the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

HJl  4665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clinton 
M.  Hoose;   to  tte  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

^^^H^  46«6.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M^d  I. 

Rlfaaf  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   B^.   BROTHHX   of   Virginia    (by 

HR  4^^rblll  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 
oSlerri^   to  tte   Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^'*^'  Bv  Mr   BTRNE  of  PennBylvanla: 
HJl  46«r  A  till   for   the   relief   of   Flavla 

Me^lfno    to  the  committee  on  the  J';ldlclaix 
HR   4669    A  Wn  for  the  relief  of  Ohannes 

H^has    to  the  tommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HB^«7T  A^i^or  the  relief  of  Ok  Yon 
,1^  Charges  GJ)  Klrsch;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclaryl 

Bv  Mr    CIEVELAND: 

HR  4671  A  bin  for  the  relief  ot  Chin- 
aSi  Pa^  to  tht  committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
ary. 

Hit^^T^A^^bKr  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ev.- 
ly^M    McGrat^;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary  I     ^,„_ 

Bv  Ji«r.  DONOHUB: 
Hti- I^tT A  b  111  for  the  relief  of  Mrs^ /Iko 
aJu^-  Taylor;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

Bv  Mr   PiiRBSTEIN:  

HJt  4674  A^U  for  the  reUef  of  Zostoia 
MSSlgtn  Phojfnakong,  also  ^-- ^^2^ 
slma  Maraslganlkrceco;  to  the  Committee  on 

''^Hi'^'^irA  in  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo. 
Annf  R^a  a^dToiuseppe  Bozzl;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  the  Jiidlclary^ 

H  R  4676  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S4«1e  Lou 
ise  ^beth  vixona  Esplrltu:  to  the  Com- 

°^^ir  °4S7?Vim  fo/the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Ym-Chrixngr  to  the   Committee  on   the 

"^""h R^78   A  Jul  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Ge^l    S  thetommltt^e  on  the  Judlc^. 
^  46?9    A  fill  for  the  reUef  of  lonle  I. 
uS^to^e  Coimilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  «8rATm^for  the  reUef  Of  Helen 
An^aios;  to  ^e  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

*^^HR  4681  A  iui  for  the  reUef  of  Aspada 
As^^  to  thJcommlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR4682  A  llU  for  the  relief  of  Pederlco 
B  JtStoTo  thelCommlttee  on  ^'>^^^^<^, 

H  R  4683.  A  bJU  for  the  reUef  of  Abraham  J. 
B«um;  to  the  Committee  on  the  /^di^"^- 

H  R  4884  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  m- 
ch^do  Br't>sV  1 1  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'''^R  4686.  A    3111  for  the  reUef  of  Aurora 

Pi?r5ca?Vo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4686.  A  b  >11  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Jose- 

Uto  Floresca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'"'^.4687.  A  riU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
L.  Ploresca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

"^.4688.  A  >lll  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Geary;   to  tie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

*'^*^'  fclU  for  the  relief  of  Kalavatl 

[Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4690.  A  )lll  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Martin  Hlpollt*.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  4691.  A  3111  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Rogue  Jarml;  t(  i  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4893.  A  Jill  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Tahlr  Kaplan  md  Sevlm  Alton  Kaplan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Koklnls;  to  tl  e  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neoklls 


HR.  4689.  A 
Gupta;   to  the 


AUdvlades  Melmarls;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4695.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Alicia 
Mlyagul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgardo 
Jorge  Munoz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  Jl.  4697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jong  Kll 
Park:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 4698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Rossi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Trla  Tlrona  (Sister  Mary  Pla);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sean  Tyr- 
rell; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4701.  A  bill  for  ther  relief  of  Johanna 
Hermlne  Schwarz  Verbeek;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Wangke  Ferdinand  Winter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Longln 
Wroclawskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlh-Lo 
Yeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Meh- 
met Kemal  Ylllar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRASER: 
H.R.  4706.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Dudu 
Uygur;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  4707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ceaare 
Tambelllnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.R.  4708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Cerbone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  4709.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pamella 
Bemadette  Nelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Blr.  HAYS: 
HJl.  4710.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Adllla 
Montelro  Carcla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  4711.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cavallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  4712.  A  bUl   for   the  relief   of  Louise 
Goma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HJl.  4713.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Maria  Juster  Canavarro;    to  the  Conamlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KKE: 
H.R.  4714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lulsa 
Canglano,  and  her  three  chUdren,  Roberto, 
Rosarlo.    and    Rita;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4715.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
DellBl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4716.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pranceaco 
MelgUore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4717.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mllanlno 
Pastore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plavlano 
Sellaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4719:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Taormlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  4720.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Rosa    Martins;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING : 
H.R.  4721.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of   Itzhaq 
Feldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4722.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Walter  J. 
O'Grady;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  4723.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  4724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pepplno 
Campus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  4725.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lorna 
Leonle  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju. 
dlclary. 

HR.  4726.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  PlUppo 
Musumed;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4727.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Santa 
Nlooloel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Slgnorello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlnfield 
Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Or- 
ris Amado  Rocha;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  4731.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gllan 
Tehranchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  4732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlno  Guc- 
ci; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Antonio  Prlsoll;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Ratta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulsep- 
plna  Rlgoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4736.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Emilia  Salerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  VI- 
tale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Br.  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  4738.   A   blU   for   the  relief  of  Oliver 
Thompson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 
HJl.  4739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Vla- 
dlmlro  Canulla  family    (Vladlmlro,  Romana 
Bardella.  Marco  Valerlo,  and  Paolo);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
HJl.  4740.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Ho 
An;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4741.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mlnoo 
Bomanshaw  Chlnoy,  and  his  wife,  Jeroo 
Mlnoo  Chlnoy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  4742.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Wil- 
liam Cralne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ismail 
DimiUler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ezra 
L.  Cross;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4745.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  PhlUpe 
Plguracion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4746.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Jean  Heusser.  and  his  wife.  Pranclne  Croke 
Heusser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi:4747.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Waldemar 
E.  Kunstmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4748.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Sla  Llm.  and  his  wife,  Chua  Huay  Ching 
Llm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4749.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Palozzolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4750.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Lollta 

li.  Rana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  4751.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rani- 

eshehadra  C.  Shah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  4762.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Vi- 
cente T.  Uy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4753.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ismael 
D.  Yanga,  Jr.;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
HJl.  4754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Cetrangolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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HB.  4765.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Karonls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4766.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zaven  O. 
Kodjayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4767.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Weronlka 
Marek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  4760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Antonio  Pappa,  his  wife,  Clotlelde  Conauelo 
Teresa  Burastero  de  Pappa,  and  their  child- 
ren, Alejandra  Andrea,  Gabrtela  Aracell, 
Sergio  Javier,  and  Fabian  Rafael  Pappa;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HJl.  4761.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  J. 
Relyea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

HJl.  4762.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles  J. 
Culllgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4763.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  PlUlppo 
D'Agostlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4764.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Errera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4765.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ViU 
Fodera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 


P.  Horton,  Remllda  Horton,  and  James  Hor- 
ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4767.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Som- 
sak  Pappawulat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4768.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Pelaez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Somma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baslle  and 
Palagla  Stavroupoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4771.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Stoubos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  oluseppe 
Trlmarchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  4773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elhau 
Malik  and  his  wife  Claire;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomasa 
Rivera;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H  R.  4775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Andreano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  4776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cuslmano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  4777.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Guido 
Penu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4778.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 


Vloleta  Poblaclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  4779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Cordaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlrouych 
Makareml;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

35.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  the  Armed 
FHjrces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

36.  Also,  petition  of  Gordon  Levon  Dollar, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

37.  Also,  petition  of  Benjamin  L.  Ehrllch, 
Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

38.  Also,  p>etltlon  of  Charlee  B.  Lucas.  Oxon 
HUI.  Md.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

39.  Also,  petition  of  William  B.  Coleman, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-Amertcan  Activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


SENATE— Mo/irfai^,  January  27,  1969 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10,  1969) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Everliving  God,  unto  whom  in  all  ages 
men  have  lifted  up  their  hearts  in  prayer, 
grant  to  all  of  us  in  this  place  a  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  every  task,  that  while 
we  work  we  may  worship,  while  we  think 
we  may  pray,  while  we  speak  we  may 
witness  for  lliee,  that  serving  here  we 
may  serve  our  Nation  and  serving  our 
Nation  we  may  serve  all  mankind.  Re- 
ceive now,  O  Lord,  the  dedication  of  our 
lives  which  we  offer  to  Thee  this  day. 

In  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  period 
be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  January  24, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings, ) 


MAN  IN  THE  NEWS:  SENATOR 
FRED  HARRIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago,  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee met  and  selected  a  new  national 
chairman.  The  man  selected  was  one  of 
our  colleagues,  Fred  Harris,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Okahoma. 

I  am  delighted  with  his  appointment, 
because  if  anyone  can  occupy  a  position 
in  the  Senate  and  do  an  outstanding  job 
as  the  national  chairman  for  our  party 
as  well,  it  is  Senator  Harris.  I  assure  him 
that  he  will  have  the  full  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  Senate  leadership 
in  the  efforts  he  undertakes  to  strengthen 
the  party,  to  invigorate  it,  and  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  with  the 
younger  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  the  first  TV  ap- 
pearance by  Senator  Harris  as  national 
chairman,  on  "Face  the  Nation,"  Janu- 


ary 19,  1969,  as  well  as  an  article  about 
Senator  Harris  and  his  lovely  wife,  La- 
Donna,  entitled  "Man  in  the  News:  Fred 
Harris  Riding  Herd  on  Democrats,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Post  of  Saturday, 
January  25,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Jan.  25.  1969| 

Man  in  the  News:  Fred  Harbis  Riding  Herd 

ON  Democrats 

(By  Warren  Hoge) 

Washington. — Only  one  thing  was  missing 
In  the  Humphrey  command  headquarters  In 
Minneapolis'  Leamington  Hotel  early  elec- 
tion night. 

The  three  television  sets  were  In  place. 
Telephones  linked  the  suite  with  key  lieu- 
tenants. The  co-chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee's  campaign,  Minnesota 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  and  his  aides  were 
there  and  a  burly  friend  of  the  Senator's 
chauffeur  stood  at  the  door  to  keep  out  un- 
wanted guests. 

Still  awaited  waa  the  other  half  of  the 
campaign  leadership,  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of 
Oklahoma. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  In  the 
hallway.  A  short,  somewhat  overweight  young 
man  vi^lth  shiny  black  hair  parted  razor- 
straight  down  the  middle  was  trjing  to  con- 
vince the  bouncer  that  he  was  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. It  wasn't  until  Mondale  came  to  the  door 
and  vouched  for  him  that  Sen.  Harris  was 
admitted. 

In  addition  to  being  co-chairman  of  Hum- 
phrey's campaign,  Harris  had  also  been  an 
activist  member  of  the  Kerner  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  and  a  frequently  men- 
tioned possibility  for  the  Democratic  Vice 
Presidential  nomination. 

Now,  at  38,  he  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

If  aU  that  wasn't  Immediately  apparent  to 
the  doorkeeper  that  night,  it's  understand- 
able. 

Harris   Is   a  shirtsleeves   and   feet-on-the-  , 
desk  type,  a  man  with  no  time  or  taste  for 
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the  exces*ive  formality  of  traditional  Sen- 
atorial demeanor. 

While  others  suited  up  for  convention 
strategy  conferen:e8  In  Chicago  la«t  August. 
Harrla  came  out  In  turtlenecks.  slacks  and 
loafers.  On  other  mornings,  he  often  used  to 
stroll  over  to  th^  McLean.  Va.  home  of  his 
neighbor  and  friend,  the  late  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, dressed  In   [)athrobe  and  slippers. 

H'.s  37-year-old  wife  LaDonna.  who  Is  half- 
Indian,  and  he  prefer  picnics  and  baclcyard 
cookouts  to  the  CJapltal's  entertainment  In- 
stitution— the  caidle-Ut  dinner  party. 

Behind  this  easy-going  style  lurk  a  drive 
and  sm  ambition  jecond  to  none  In  Washing- 
ton. A  look  at  Ills  quest  for  the  National 
Committee  chairmanship  and  his  first  acts  In 
office  yield  a  t((Ulng  view  of  the  Harris 
method. 

First,  he  cleared  his  credentials  with  the 
headllners  In  tl:e  party — Humphrey.  Sens. 
Muskle.  Kennedj.  Mansfield  and  McGovern 
and  House  Speaker  McCormack.  (He  couldn't 
get  through  to  Kugene  McCarthy.) 

Then  he  .pera  anally  telephoned  all  110 
members  of  the  National  Committee  to  see 
If  they  had  any  questions  about  his  quall- 
ficatlona  for  the  Job  or  his  plans  for  the 
party. 

The  day  after  his  Jan.  14  election  by  the 

.comqUttee,  Harris  summoned  all  the  com- 

jnltt^e.  employes  and  made  It  clear  that  his 

own  earnestness  was  to  be  the  model  of  the 

performance  he  expected  from  each  of  them. 

He  told  them  tie  wsuited  on  his  desk  the 
next  day  a  memci  from  each  listing  past  ex- 
periences, present  duties,  attitudes  about 
the  ctirrent  thru  it  of  the  committee's  work, 
suggestions  for  the  future  and  any  com- 
plaints about  their  Jobs. 

He  ordered  thefci  to  memorize  the  names  of 
all  110  committed  members  and  of  all  Demo- 
cratic Representatives.  Senators  and  Gov- 
ernors. If  any  df  these  officials  writes  the 
committee,  Harris  directed,  an  answer  should 
be  in  the  mail  wlfhln  24  hours. 

And  he  demanded  a  promise  from  the  staff 
that  none  of  thein  would  get  Involved  In  the 
Jockeying  for  the  party's  1972  Presidential 
nomination. 

With  tnat  warning,  he  Intended  to  dispel 
the  fears  of  some  who  saw  in  his  selection 
a  bid  to  hold  thi  party  tor  Humphrey  until 
1972.  "That's  Jusi  not  true."  Harris  said  when 
asked  In  an  int  srvlew  about  those  allega- 
tions. "I  want  tie  party  to  keep  open  the 
options  for  anylody  to  run  for  President." 

A  second  sourie  of  concern  among  some 
Democrats  was  (.  feeling  that  as  a  Senator 
he  would  not  bB  able  to  devote  the  time 
needed  to  rebullc  the  sagging  party  structure 
and  to  pay  off  tie  $8  million  debt  Incurred 
for  the  1968  Prisldentlal  race. 

Harris  answer  this  by  arguing  that  the 
time  he  gave  Is  st  year  to  writing  a  book 
"Alarms  and  Ex:ursions."  a  report  on  hla 
work  for  the  Itlot  Commission,  directing 
Humphrey's  race  and  serving  on  the  Kerner 
Commission  he  irtll  give  this  year  solely  to 
the  committee  cl  airmanship. 

Harrla  learned  to  work  hard  at  an  early  age. 
Born  Nov.  13.  19S0.  the  son  of  a  Southwestern 
Oklahoma  farmar,  he  was  baling  hay  at  the 
age  of  five. 

Harris'  mothe'  earned  money  during  the 
Depression  year^  of  the  Senator's  childhood 
by  working  alternately  as  a  domestic,  field 
hand,  chicken  pjucker.  laundry  worker,  cot- 
ton picker  and  st  ore  clerk. 

His  father  hal  been  a  day  laborer,  mule 
skinner,  cotton  ]>lcker,  migrant  farm  worker, 
mechanic,  bus  c  river,  trucker,  cattle  buyer, 
owner  of  a  custom  wheat  harvesting  outfit 
and  a  farmer  an(  1  cattleman. 

As  a  youth,  Harris  maintained  this  eclec- 
tric  tradition,  doing  a  variety  of  odd  Jobs 
around  town  an<  1  following  the  wheat  harvest 
to  North  Dakot^  nine  summers  In  a  row.  At 
12.  he  decided  He  had  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
he  set  out  to  beoime  a  printer. 
It  was  an  upbringing  scarred  by  poverty; 


"depending  on  the  need  or  my  mood,"  Harris 
now  reflects,  it  was  "either  terribly  deprived 
or  richly  educational." 

He  received  both  undergraduate  and  law 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
where  he  made  his  first  political  mark  as  an 
official  of  the  Toung  Democratic  Club. 

He  had  married  his  high-school  sweetheart. 
LaDonna  Crawford,  dxirlng  his  first  year  at 
the  University.  They  spent  his  college  years 
together  In  a  trailer  the  school  provided  for 
married  students. 

LaDonna.  daughter  of  an  Irish  father  and 
a  Comanche  mother,  -was  virtually  raised  by 
her  Indian  grandparents  after  her  own  par- 
ents were  divorced. 

After  graduation.  Harris  set  up  a  law  prac- 
tice in  Lawton  and  Immediately  ran  for  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  He  lost.  Then 
he  ran  for  the  state  Senate.  He  won,  taking 
his  seat  at  age  25. 

In  January,  1963,  the  veteran  U.S.  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Robert  Kerr,  died.  The 
state's  Democratic  Governor,  J.  Howard  Ed- 
mondson.  resigned  and  had  his  lieutenant 
governor  appoint  him  to  the  vacant  post  In 
Washington. 

Harris  set  his  sights  on  the  seat  and  soon 
began  an  18-month  campaign  through  every 
hamlet  of  the  state.  It  took  two  upsets  to 
get  him  to  Washington.  First  he  overturned 
Edmondson's  bid  in  a  three-way  Democratic 
primary.  Then  he  overcame  monumental 
odds  and  defeated  Republican  Bud  Wilkin- 
son, Oklahoma  University's  legendary  foot- 
ball coach  and  a  revered  man  throughout  the 
state. 

That  election  was  for  the  two  remaining 
years  of  the  Kerr-Edmondson  term  and  then 
In  1966  he  won  the  seat  for  a  full  term  in  his 
own  right. 

In  Washington,  Harris  performed  a  re- 
markable tight-wire  act,  becoming  friendly 
with  President  Johnson,  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  Vice  President  Humphrey  simul- 
taneously. 

In  1967  he  recommended  In  a  Senate 
speech  that  a  "Special  Commission  on  Civil 
Strife"  be  created  to  probe  urban  riots.  Soon 
he  received  a  call  from  the  White  House  en- 
dorsing the  Idea  and  appointing  him  to  the 
panel,  named  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders. 

On  the  Presidential  commission.  Harris 
and  Mayor  Lindsay  quickly  became  the  ag- 
gressive ones.  They  toured  ghetto  areas  to- 
gether, and  later,  when  the  White  House 
tried  to  shelve  their  final  report,  they  were 
the  two  commissioners  most  vocal  In  their 
insistence  that  its  recommendations  be 
adopted  as  national  policy. 

He  also  pushed  hard  for  the  section  ascrib- 
ing much  of  the  blame  for  rlot-breedlng 
situations  to  white  racism.  "Racism,"  he 
told  the  NAACP  1968  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  "Is  the  number  one  mental  problem  in 
America. 

Known  as  an  "egghead"  in  college,  Harris 
has  directed  his  intellectual  Interests  at  the 
history  and  problems  of  the  American  In- 
dian. Both  he  and  his  wife  are  amateur  an- 
thropologists and  go  on  digging  expendltions 
together.  He  Is  also  an  authority  on  Okla- 
homa's Indians.  One  out  of  four  American 
Indians  live  there. 

The  Harrises  both  speak  Comanche  and 
all  three  of  their  children.  Kathryn,  19, 
Bryon,  10  and  Laura,  7,  are  enrolled  members 
of  the  Comanche  tribe.  A  fifth  member  of 
the  family  in  their  eyes  Is  Mary  Jackmon, 
a  Negro  woman  from  Lawton,  who  has  worked 
for  them  since  the  Senator  was  an  Okla- 
homa lawyer.  Her  sister,  Stella,  Is  the  Sen- 
ator's receptionist  In  his  Capitol  Hill  office. 
Their  seven-room  white  brick  house  In 
McLean  is  decorated  In  bright  colors.  Many 
of  its  paintings  depict  Oklahoma  scenes. 

Married  more  than  half  their  lives,  they 
are  inseparable.  His  first  act  as  Democratic 
National  Chairman  was  to  introduce  her  to 
its  members.  He  even  took  her  into  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Oval  office  for  his  very  first 


audience  with  the  Chief  Executive.  She  lives 
his  life  as  earnestly  as  he  does. 

Though  something  of  a  celebrity  In  Wash- 
ington and  a  catch  for  Capital  hostesses 
now.  Harris  is  not  likely  to  foresake  his 
Oklahoma  habits.  A  Southwestern  twang 
colors  the  resonant  timbre  of  his  speaking 
voice  and  that  part  In  the  middle  of  his  hair 
has  stayed  there  despite  the  complaints  of 
his  friends. 

One  day  recently  Harris  took  an  early 
morning  stroll  through  the  feedlots  with  his 
father  on  the  farm  in  Lawton.  Then  he 
boarded  a  plane  and  flew  to  Washington. 

Later  that  afternoon,  a  friend  confides,  he 
glanced  at  his  feet  and  noted  proudly  that 
he  was  striding  the  carpeted  fioor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  traces  of  Lawton  manure 
still  on  his  shoes. 


"Face   the   Nation."    CBS   Television    Net- 
work,  CBS  Radio   Nktwoek,  Janxjaet   19, 

1969.  Washington.  D.C. 

Guest:  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  (D  ,  Okla.) 
Chairman,  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Reporters:  John  Hart,  CBS  news;  David 
Broder,  the  Washington  Post;  David  Schou- 
macher,  CBS  news. 

Producers:  Sylvia  Westerman  and  Prentiss 
Chllds. 

Mr,  Hart.  Senator  Harris,  tomorrow  you 
Democrats  turn  the  White  House  over  to  the 
one  man  you  Democrats  thought  could  unify 
you.  IX  Richard  Nixon  could  not  bring  unity 
to  your  party,  how  do  you,  as  the  new 
Chairman,  propose  to  do  It? 

Senator  Haebis.  Well,  I  think  the  primary 
thing  U  that  we  have  to  help  people  become 
more  aware  of  the  tremendous  problems 
which  this  cotmtry  faces  and  how  It  Is  In 
their  own  self  Interest  for  us  to  meet  those 
problems. 

Announcer.  From  CBS  Washington,  In 
color,  "Face  the  Nation,"  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interview  with  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Fred  Harris,  of  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Harris  will  be  questioned  by  CBS 
News  Correspondent  David  Schoumacher. 
David  Broder.  National  Political  Reporter  of 
The  Washington  Poet,  and  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent John  Hart. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Harris,  what  VTlU  you  do 
to  offer  participation  to  the  disconnected 
elements  of  the  Democratic  Party? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  think,  first  of  all, 
we've  got  to  really  want  to  do  that.  I  do. 
I  think  that  Is  the  mandate  of  the  party, 
and  I  said,  when  I  accepted  the  election,  that 
we  wanted  to  make  this  an  open  party,  with 
the  widest  possible  participation  in  all  Its 
processes,  and  made  fully  democratic.  And, 
under  the  mandate  of  the  convention,  I  will 
be  appointing  very  soon  a  Commission  on 
Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection, 
which  I  hope  will  give  us  recommendations 
for  step-by-step  ways  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Beodkr.  Senator,  the  man  who  led  the 
fight  for  opening  up  the  party  structure  at 
the  convention,  as  you  know,  Is  Senator  Har- 
old Hughes,  of  Iowa.  Are  you  going  to  let 
him  follow  through  as  Chairman  of  the 
commission? 

Senator  Harris.  I  haven't  made  any  de- 
cisions about  the  chairmanship,  or  members, 
either  one,  because,  for  example.  I  have  Just 
mailed  out,  oh,  I  think  something  like  four 
or  five  hundred  letters  to  officeholders,  party 
leaders,  people  who  have  shown  an  Interest 
in  this  subject,  and  others,  asking  for  their 
recommendations.  I  Jo  want  the  widest  possi- 
ble participation  In  this  party,  and  I  want 
that  much  participation  also  in  the  selec- 
tion. Harold  Hughes  Is  exactly  the  kind  of 
man.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  will  want  on 
this  commission. 

Mr.  ScHoiTMACHEH.  Well,  If  you  tire  going 
to  have  credibility  In  your  desire  for  reform, 
aren't  you  almost  going  to  be  forced  to  select 
someone  that  was  not  identified  with  the 
Humphrey    campaign,    someone    that    was 
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either    connected    with    Robert    Kennedy's 
campaign  or  Eugene  McCarthy's? 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  there  are  some  good 
guys,  you  know,  who  were  connected  with 
the  Humphrey  campaign,  myself,  but  also 
I let  me  Just  say  that  criteria  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  that  commission,  I  think  I  can 
say  very  quickly — and  I  have  said  It  to 
everybody,  both  before  and  after  my  elec- 
tion— number  one.  I  want  people  who  be- 
lieve In  the  mandate.  I  do.  I  think  we've  got 
to  make  this  party  more  democratic,  as  the 
convention  has  directed  us  to  do  it,  and  so 
people  who  go  on  that  should  also  believe 
that.  Secondly.  I  want  the  commission  to  be 
credible,  that  Is,  I  don't  want  people  to  Just 
look  at  it  and  say,  "Oh,  well,  that  group 
Isn't  going  to  do  anything."  Thirdly,  I  want 
it  to  l)e  of  people  of  really  sound  Judgment, 
who  will  really  work  at  It.  For  example,  I 
come  down  on  the  side  of  decentralization 
of  schools  in  New  York  City  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Is  easier  said  than  done.  So  I  am 
not  Just  interested  in  a  group  that  will  re- 
state the  principle,  that  is,  we  want  a  more 
democratic  party,  but  people  who  will  really 
work  at  making  that  come  to  pass.  Fourthly, 
I  want  jjeople  who  are  representative  of  the 
various  elements  In  the  party. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Harris.  Robert  Kennedy 
won  the  Indiana  primary  and  yet  the  votes 
of  Indiana  went  to,  let's  say,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  the  party  establishment.  Eugene 
McCarthy  '/on  the  Pennsylvania  primary  and, 
yet,  with  yourself  prominently  Involved,  those 
votes  of  Pennsylvania  went  to  the  estab- 
lishment, again.  Do  you  want  to  see  that 
happen  again?  How  are  you  going  to  Insure 
that  primary  votes  are  translated  into  dele- 
gate votes? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  as  you  recall,  after 
the  Indiana  primary  Senator  Kennedy,  un- 
fortunately, was  assassinated  and  wasn't, 
therefore — their  votes  couldn't,  therefore, 
later  be  cast  for  him,  so  the  party  Itself  had 
to  decide  what  it  was  going  to  do.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, I  believe.  Senator  McCarthy  ran — 
I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  unopposed 
altogether  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  was  prevented  from  being  in 
that  primary.  I  think  the  convention  has 
given  us  a  mandate  that  we've  got  to  follow. 
It  is  one  which  I  believe  in.  And  that  is  that 
In  every  possible  way,  by  primaries,  by  open 
conventions,  by  whatever,  when  we  select 
the  delegates  who  will  select  our  nominee 
In  1972,  that  ought  to  represent  the  popular 
will  of  the  Democratic  Party  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  BRoont.  Senator,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  would  take  it  one  step  further  and 
Just  get  rid  of  the  national  convention  and 
let  the  people  choose  the  candidate  directly. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Senator  Harris.  I  don't  know.  I  have  mis- 
givings about  a  primary  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous money  that  would  be  involved  for 
everybody  to  have  to  run  in  every  state.  I 
think  the  primaries  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose, the  ones  we  already  have,  and  perhaps 
others  that  will  be  added,  because  I  think 
It  gives  the  party  a  chance  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  man  can  really  appeal  to  the  people 
themselves.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  will  want 
to  throw  It  out  altogether  and  go  to  a  direct 
primary.  There  have  been  suggestions  for 
that,  and  that  will  be  considered  in  the  Con- 
gress itself.  But  I  would  hope  that  this 
commission,  which  I  will  appoint,  under  the 
convention  mandate,  will  consider  that  as 
well  as  other  suggestions. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Harris,  you  speak  of 
wanting  credibility  for  your  reform  commis- 
sion; what  about  the  committee  itself,  which 
met  this  week  and,  in  rhetoric  at  least,  con- 
demned the  Georgia  party  for  selecting 
rather  than  electing  Its  officials,  and  then 
went  ahead  and  seated  those  selected,  auto- 
cratically selected  officials?  Ts  there  a  credi- 
bility problem  there? 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  Just  say,  first,  that 
that   was  decided,   of  course,   before  I  was 


elected.  It  was  a  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  my  predecessor,  as  chairman,  but 
it  was  a  rather  good  committee,  I  thought. 
Mayor  Doorley,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  the  Chairman,  a  young,  bright  Demo- 
cratic leader.  I  think  one  of  our  better  young 
Democratic  leaders  In  the  country.  The 
way  I  understood  it — I  was  net  present  when 
the  Credentials  Committee  report  was  made, 
that  was,  as  I  say,  before  I  was  elected — as 
I  understand  it,  there  are  some  legal  prob- 
lems about  the  Georgia  law,  and  so  forth. 
But  I  talked  afterwards  to  the  two.  the  com- 
mitteeman and  woman,  who  were  seated,  and 
they  promised  me  they  would  go  back  to 
Georgia  and  try  to  comply  with  what  Is  the 
obvious  requirement  of  the  convention.  And 
we  are  going  to  try  to  see  that  that  Is  done. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  We  are  just  about 
swimming  In  committees  and  commissions 
and  councils,  let's  talk  about  the  Democratic 
National  Policy  Council. 

Senator  Harris.  Right. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  How  much  success  are 
you  going  to  have  with  that  Idea  of  a  legis- 
lative advisory  committee,  a  policy  advisory 
committee  vrtth  the  opposition,  apparently. 
of  Senator  Mansfield,   the  majority   leader? 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  say  first  that,  when 
I  called  Senator  Mansfield  and  asked  him 
about  whether  or  not  he  would  approve  of 
my  selection  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  he  said,  "I  am  enthusiastic  about  it," 
and,  he  said.  "You  can  quote  me."  And 
when  I  called  Speaker  McCormack  about  It. 
interestingly  enough,  he  mentioned  the  same 
word.  He  said,  "I  am  enthusiastic  about  It, 
and  you  can  quote  me."  I  also  had  a  very 
good  visit  with  Senator  Kennedy  in  advance, 
and  he  gave  me  his  pledge  of  approval  and 
support.  Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma,  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  House,  urged  me  to  take 
this  and,  obviously,  I  am  in  close  working 
relationship  vrtth  him.  I  was  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Council  because  I  want  this  to 
be  a  party  which  Is  the  loyal  opposition.  I 
don't  agree  with  Benjamin  Disraeli  that  the 
business  of  the  opposition  Is  to  oppose.  I 
think  that  we  shouldn't  oppose  Just  for  the 
sake  of  opposition,  but  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility which  we  can't  evade  on  the  great 
moral  Issues  of  our  time — peace,  race  and 
poverty — and  I  think  we  have  got  to  speak 
out  and  help  lead  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially Is  that  so  because  now  we  are  also  in 
control  of  the  House  and  Senate,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  elected  their  man 
to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Broder.  Well,  Senator 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  that  is  why  I  wanted 
the  Policy  Committee  and  I  think,  therefore, 
It  is  an  asset  to  be  in  the  Senate,  to  enjoy 
the  close  working  relationship  with  those 
leaders,  and  I  believe  we  can  avoid  the  kind 
of  split  we  had,  as  I  understand  It.  back 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration,  be- 
tween the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Congress,  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Broder.  You  don't  expect  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Speaker  McCormack  to  Join 
this  policy  council,  do  you? 

Senator  Harris.  I  don't  know.  I  Just  really 
hadn't  thought  about  that.  The  words  of  the 
resolution  call  for  the  appointment  of  con- 
gressional leaders,  party  leaders,  officials 
around  the  country  of  stature,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  would  hope  that  people  that  we  could 
put  on  this  council  and  who  would  head  up 
task  forces  under  it,  would  be  Cabinet  qual- 
ity people,  the  kind  of  people  who  would 
really  work  at  staying  abreast  of  these  Issues 
and  the  kind  of  people  who  could  be  called 
before  committees  to  testify  on  the  matters 
as  they  come  up  and  offer  constructive  al- 
ternatives. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Will  Hubert  Humphrey 
be  the  chairman  of  this  council? 

Senator  Harris.  I  don't  know.  We  really 
haven't  discussed   that.  I  haven't  thought 


about  It  at  all,  and  I  would  want  to — you 
know,  I  haven't  really  thought  about  who 
will  be  on  any  of  these,  and  I  don't  Intend 
to  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  recommendations  from  people  all 
over  the  country,  which  I  have  solicited. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  could  we  talk  about 
specific  plans  that  you  have  In  mind  for  in- 
volving these  disaffected  sections  of  the 
party 

Senator  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hart.  — at  the  grass  roots? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  Intend 
to  appoint  a  youth  commission,  a  youth  par- 
ticipation commission  very  soon,  and  that 
Is  a  matter  which  I  have  been  very  much 
Interested  In.  I  Introduced  last  year  a  bill 
called  the  Youth  Participation  Act.  to  in- 
volve young  people  In  decision-making  In 
government  at  all  levels,  and  it  is  a  bill 
which  1  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  a 
lot  of  really  bright  kids  all  over  this  country. 
There  Is  a  chapter  In  the  book  I  wrote  last 
year,  "Alarms  and  Hopes,"  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, the  subject  of  youth,  and  their  aliena- 
tion £ind  their  feeling  that  there  isn't  suffi- 
cient outlets  for  their  energies  and  Ideas  and 
idealism,  and  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think 
we  need  to  take  them  in.  Well,  first  of  all, 
we  are  going  to  believe  in  taking  them  in. 
This  task  force  is  going  to  go  out  looking 
for  ways  that  they  can  participate  in  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the  party  Itself. 
participate— 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  you  have  any  Ideas  on  that, 
at  this  point,  on  how  they  can  participate? 

Senator  Harris.  I  think,  for  example,  that 
all  these  commissions  and  committees  I  ap- 
point ought  to  have  some  of  these  really 
bright  young  kids  on  them,  and  that  Is  what 
I  Intend  to  do,  to  Just  start  right  off  with 
that  kind  of  participation.  Furthermore.  I 
am  asking 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Are  these  going  to  be 
Young  Democrat  kind  of  bright  young  kids 
or  are  these  going  to  be  bright  young  kids? 

Senator  Harris.  Bright  young  kids  and 
bright  Young  Democrats  also. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Which  Is  going  to  get 
me  a  lot  of  letters  from  the  Young  Demo- 
crats. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  what  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do,  also,  is  go  out  and  say  that  you 
are  not  going  to  have  to  sign  in  blood  that 
you  will  vote  for  every  one  of  our  nominees 
or  say  that  you  are  going  to  dedicate  the  rest 
of  your  life  to  politics,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  our  party  and  to  participate 
in  the  issues,  discussion  of  the  issues.  But 
one  more  thing,  which  I  am  really  very  ex- 
cited about,  is  this:  I  want  the  Democratic 
Party  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  young  peo- 
ple, to  women,  to  everybody,  a  chance  not 
Just  to  say  something  about  social  Ills  but 
to  do  something  about  them.  I  want  to  see 
us  offer  technical  assistance,  encouragement, 
stimulation  for  people  to  begin  tutoring  pro- 
grams and  programs  like  that,  to  do  some- 
thing right  now  in  a  non-Federal,  private 
way,  even  though  we  are  not  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Hart,  Senator,  we  have  some  questions 
on  that  and  we  will  ask  you  those  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Harris,  you  are  talking 
about  a  government  in  exile,  a  shadow  gov- 
ernment. How  are  you  going  to  operate  these 
ambitious  programs  for  involving  all  of  these 
varied  people,  in  great  numbers,  and  pay  off 
$10  to  812  to  $15  million,  and  get  your  §1.5  to 
S2  million  a  year  Just  to  run  the  committee, 
and  fund  these  other  activities? 

Senator  Harris.  Well.  I  think  they  are 
really  compatible.  I  think  that.  lor  examrle. 
if  you  are  Just  a  party  doing  nothing  but  rais- 
ing money,  you  find  money  much  harder  to 
raise.  What  I  want  to  do  Is  to  have  so  m.int 
activities  going,  that  are  really  worthwhile, 
on  the  Issues  and  on  doing  things  and  on 
allowing  everybody  to  take  part  In  It,  speak- 
ing out  on  the  things  that  we  think  are  really 
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vital  to  the  futuie  of  this  country,  that  we 
will  be  a  party  tta^t  people  will  want  to  par- 
ticipate In.  Some  Will  want  to  participate  with 
money.  If  they  hafe  It;  some  will  want  to  par- 
ticipate with  tlmi.  and  some  with  both.  But 
we  are  going  to  tri  to  broaden  the  base  of  the 
financial  contrlbltors  In  this  party,  and  I 
think  we  will  be  [able  to  do  that,  If  we  are 
doing  things. 

Mr.  Hart.  Well  let  me  re-ask  that  ques- 
tion: You  are  In  debt.  You  owe  a  lot  of 
money.  How  are  jou  going  to  do  these  other 
things?  I 

Senator  Harris^  We  will  Just  do  them,  be- 
cause I  think  people  want  those  sort  of  things 
to  be  done  by  t^ls  party.  And,  in  addition 
to  that,  of  cour^.  our  contributors  know 
that  If  they — th^t  Is,  the  people  that  we 
presently  owe — that  If  they  demanded  their 
money  this  very  foment,  of  course,  we  Just 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  anything  at  all,  and 
we  would  have  a  far  harder  time  raising  the 
money.  Now,  the?  have  been  very,  very  good 
and  very  forbeartng  about  being  willing  to 
take  their  money  over  some  period,  and  we 
are  going  to  have;  a  great  many  activities  on 
fund-raising,  but  that  is  not  going  to  be  our 
only  activity.         j 

Mr.  ScHotTMACMR.  Senator,  the  conserva- 
tives in  Congresa  generally  expect  a  liberal 
legislative  progrgpi  to  be  submitted  this 
year  .Will  there  bfl  one? 

-     Seoator  HarrisI  Submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent,  do  you   msin.   or 

Mr.  ScHomtACHSR.  Not  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  ant  speaking  of  by  liberal 
Democrats.  i 

Senator  HarrisI  Well,  we  have — our  plat- 
form adopted  In  (jhlcago,  I  think,  on  domes- 
tic Issues,  partlciilarly.  Is  a  very  good  plat- 
form. For  example.  It  endorses  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission. And  I  wljl  be  hopeful  that  bills  will 
be  Introduced  toj  help  carrv  out  that  plat- 
form. Our  platfbrm  of  1964  virtually  Is 
enacted  now,  ani^  I  think  even  though  we 
are  not  In  the  W^lte  House  we  are  in  control 
of  the  Congress  and  we  have  a  very  serious 
responsibility  to  try  to  carry  out  this  plat- 
form we  adopted  1^  Chicago. 

Mr.  ScHouMAC«B.  How  much  In  control  of 
the  Congress  are  you?  Hasn't  the  Conserva- 
tive Rep\tbllcan-St)uthem  Democrat  coalition 
taken  back  over,  bartlcularly  In  view  of  this 
latest  rules  flght  t^at  you  lost? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  men  are  still  Individ- 
uals and  each  has  his  own  responsibility, 
to  discharge  his  responsibility  as  he  sees 
fit.  and  so  we  liaven't  any  kind  of  whip 
over  anybody.  We  haven't  any  way  to  control 
anybody.  The  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee couldn't  possiSly  dominate  the  Congress. 
If  It  wanted  to,  snd  the  Congress  shouldn't 
dominate  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. But  I  think  we  can  work  far  closer  to- 
gether than  we  hi  ve  In  the  past,  and  I  think 
the  country  will  b  sneflt  from  It. 

Mr.  Hart.  In  an  administration  which 
seems  to  be  talkln  g  about  rationalizing  exist- 
ing laws  rather  ttjan  bringing  In  new  laws, 
will  the  Congress  dominate  the  government 
over  the  next  four  years? 

Senator  Harris.  Well.  I  hope  that — you 
know.  It  Is  not  s^  much  a  question  of  who 
dominates  who — 1  hope  we  will  move  on  these 
programs.  For  example,  we  are  spending  now 
about  $3  billion  o  i  education.  One  of  them — 
there  are  several  1  inds  of  programs — we  have 
such  a  great  Indet  tedness  for  President  John- 
son, who  led  us  "eally  to  move  on  some  of 
these  massive  kind  of  domestic  problems  we 
have.  Well,  here  :'ou  Just  look  ahead  at  the 
children  coming  an  who  were  bom  a  little 
time  after  the  Kcrean  War.  and  you  will  see 
that,  even  with  present  programs,  that  Is 
going  to  cost  811  billion.  Just  because  of  In- 
creased kids  In  school  and  In  college,  and  so 
forth.  Well.  now.  ]  ou  can't  stand  still  because 
our  population  Is  growing,  urbanization  con- 
tinues. All  of  th<se  problems  are  there  and 
they  are  not  goli  \g  away  and  they  are  not 


getting  smaller.  Now.  whether  you  are  a  Re- 
publican or  a  E>emocrat.  you  are  an  American 
first,  and  you  have  to  worry  about  these 
things  because  America  Is  not  going  to  be 
the  kind  of  country  that  you  and  I  want  it 
to  be  unless  we  face  up  to  these  problems 
courageously  and  unless  we  move  to  meet 

Mr.  Hart.  Is  that  the  tone  you  read  In  the 
Nixon  administration,  a  standstill? 

Senator  Harris.  Well.  I  don't  feel  responsi- 
ble for  the  Nixon  administration,  you  know, 
but  I  do  feel  responsible  for  offering  con- 
structive alternatives.  If  he  doesn't  offer  plans 
to  meet  these  problerns.  then  It  seems  to  me 
that.  In  conjunction  with  the  Congress,  the 
Democratic  Party  and  Its  leaders  have  to  offer 
constructive  alternatives  and  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  debate  and  discuss  these  things 
and  decide  them. 

Mr.  Broder  Senator,  what  Is  your  construc- 
tive alternative  for  the  antlpoverty  program, 
which  even  President  Johnson  said  maybe 
needs  to  be  overhauled?  Are  you  going  to  try 
to  fight  to  save  that  agency  as  a  separate 
agency? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
the  separate  agency.  I  personally  would  like 
to  see  It,  because  I  think  It  is  a  good  yard- 
stick for  other  agencies  which  In  the  past 
sometimes  sort  of  sat  back  and  waited  un- 
til somebody  came  In  with  a  problem 
Instead  of  going  out  looking  for  problems 
and  going  out  giving  people  a  chance  to 
have  a  voice  In  a  solution  to  their  own  prob- 
lems, which  I  like.  So  I  would  like  to  see 
the  agency  continue,  but  one  way  or  an- 
other you  are  going  to  have  to  continue  the 
program  because  the  problems  are  there. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I  am  particularly 
Interested  In  Is  what  we  said  In  the  Kemer 
Commission  report,  adopted  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Platform,  and  that  is  a  very  greatly 
Increased  public  and  private  Job  program 
and  Job  training  program,  because  I  think 
that  Is  the  number  one  thing  we  could  do, 
If  we  were  Just  going  to  do  one  thing,  be- 
cause to  help  people  have  a  Job  and  the 
training  to  do  the  Job  so  that  they  can 
provide  for  themselves. 

Mr.  SCHOT7MACHER.  Senator,  does  organized 
labor,  do  labor  leaders  have  too  much  In- 
fluence In   the  Democratic   Party? 

Senator  Harris.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
that  they  have  an  Influence.  Just  like  every 
other  group  or  group  of  Individuals  does. 
And.  so  far  as  I  know,  they  don't  have  any 
Inordinate  Influence. 

Mr.  ScHouMACHER.  Well,  now.  several  times 
a  week  there  will  be  a  circular  come  out 
announcing  some  meeting  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic coalition  In  one  state  or  another,  sev- 
eral hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand  peo- 
ple getting  together  to  talk  over  party  prob- 
lems. And  several  weeks  ago  Vice  President 
Humphrey  met  secretly  with  some  labor  lead- 
ers in  the  backwoods  of  Maryland  to  talk 
over  party  affairs.  Just  where  really  Is  It  at 
In  the  Democratic  Party? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about,  but  where  It's  at  Is 
everybody — our  party  Is  open  to  everybody 
who  believes  In  the  democratic  processes  and 
we  will  offer  a  forum  to  people  who  believe 
In  the  democratic  processes  and  who  are  Dem- 
ocrats who  want  to  come  in  and  voice  their 
opinions  and  take  part  In  our  party.  And, 
you  know.  If  you  would  look  at  my  apjiolnt- 
ment  list,  you  will  see  that  I  meet  with  all 
types  of  people,  and  I  am  Interested  In  do- 
ing that  and  I  am  going  out  looking  for 
them. 

Mr.  SCHOUMACHEB.  We  have,  perhaps,  con- 
centrated too  much  on  your  problems  to  the 
left  of  the  center  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
What  about  to  the  right,  and  particularly 
In  the  South?  How  are  you  going  to  balance 
these  needs,  as  you  see  them.  In  the  party 
and  In  the  country,  versus  the  defections 
that  the  Democrats  are  running  to  in  the 
South? 


Senator  Harris.  Well,  let  me  say,  first  on 
Issues,  the  platform  In  Chicago  is  binding 
on  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  adopted  at 
our  convention.  I  support  It.  So  on  issues, 
such  as  race  Issues,  we  have  a  platform,  and 
It  Is  one  which  I  have  supported  and  helped 
draft.  Insofar  as  participation  In  the  party 
Is  concerned.  In  the  southern  states,  it  has 
got  to  be  Just  like  in  any  other  state,  and 
you  have  got  to  follow  the  political — the 
democratic  processes,  It  mustn't  be  racist,  it 
mustn't  exclude  people  because  of  race  or 
for  any  other  reason.  If  they  believe  In  the 
democratic  processes,  and  If  they  are  a  regis- 
tered Democrat,  why,  they  have  got  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  In  the  democratic  selec- 
tion of  their  party  officials  and  Individually 
of  their  delegates.  Now,  that's  the  mandate 
of  the  convention.  It  happens  to  be  one  I 
believe  In.  Even  If  I  didn't  believe  In  it.  I 
would  have  to  carry  It  out  because  I  have 
no  alternative. 

Mr,  Hart.  Senator,  you  talk  about  politi- 
cians now,  what  about  the  voters  of  the 
South  which  made  Richard  Nixon  President 
this  time,  how  do  you  get  them  back? 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  that  what  you 
have  to  do  Is  to — something  I  hope  we  will 
do,  as  a  party,  something  I  tried  to  do  last 
year.  In  writing  a  book.  I  thought  about  my 
dad,  who  lived  on  a  farm  down  In  south- 
western Oklahoma.  He  comes  originally  from 
Mississippi.  And  what  you  have  to  say  to  him 
Is  that,  you  know,  your  life  Is  very  much 
bound  up  with  what  is  going  on  In  Detroit, 
or  what  is  going  on  In  Chicago,  or  somewhere 
else.  I  think  Benjamin  Franklin  was — I  think 
one  problem  about  us  liberals  is  that  we  try 
to  get  people  to  do  things  simply  because 
we  preach  to  them.  Well,  I  ttiink  people 
ought  to  do  the  right  thing  because  it  is 
right,  but  I  also  believe  that  Benjamin 
PVanklin  was  right  when  he  said,  "If  you 
would  persuade,  you  must  first  appeal  to 
Interest  rather  than  intellect."  And  so  I 
think  what  we  have  to  say  to  a  guy  like  my 
dad  Is  that  it  is  in  your  interest  to  recog- 
nize these  problems,  and  It  is  In  your  Interest 
to  see  that  they  are  solved.  In  that  way,  I 
think,  we  can  make  an  appeal,  as  a  party. 
But  solutions  sound  nutty  to  people  who 
don't  think  there  are  any  problems,  and  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  In  the  coun- 
try who  either  don't  know  that  these  prob- 
lems exist  or  don't  realize  how  serious  some 
of  these  problems  are,  the  problems  of 
urbanization,  for  example,  now,  with  70  per 
cent  of  our  people  living  on  only  2  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  land,  and  we  have  had  to 
spread  that  awareness.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  interested  in  this  action  program, 
to  get  people  involved.  If  you  get  Involved 
In  tutoring  some  child,  for  example,  in  a 
black  ghetto,  or  wherever,  In  a  white  rural 
poverty  area.  If  you  get  Involved,  then  you 
begin  to  see  these  problems.  Then  you  see — 
you  know  how  seriovis  they  are. 

Mr.  Hart.  Is  that  what  the  Democratic 
Party  is  going  to  do? 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  what  I  hope  we'll 
do. 

Mr.  Broder.  But.  Senator,  the  reality  is 
that  you  lost  every  southern  state  except 
Texas.  In  many  of  them  your  ticket  finished 
third.  It  didn't  even  finish  second.  How  do 
you  really  expect  to  make  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  long  as  It  adheres  to  the  principles 
that  you  are  talking  about,  palatable  to  the 
south? 

Senator  Harris.  In  the  first  place,  why 
should  the  South,  why  should  people  who 
live  In  the  South  be  all  that  different  from 
people  who  live  In  the  North?  If  we  do  our 
duty.  If  we  help  build  a  really  democratic 
and  representative  party,  and  if  we  do  our 
duty  in  helping  spread  the  awareness  of  the 
problems  which  face  this  country — they  are 
not  Just  problems  of  Oklahoma,  they  are  not 
Just  problems  of  Washington,  DC,  they  are 
problems  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  so 
forth.  And  I  think  we  have  to  do  what  we 
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ought  to  do.  anyway,  and  that  Is  build — and 
now  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  really — a  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator,  it  sounds  as  if.  In  talk- 
ing about  an  open  party  in  the  South,  you're 
putting  your  hopes  a  great  deal  on  a  lot  of 
new  and  newly  registered  black  voters  In  the 
South. 

Senator     Harris.     Yes,     that's     true,     of 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the,roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


course 

Mr.  Hart.  But  there  aren't  enough  of  them 
to  return  the  South  to  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  black  people  there.  In  Mississippi, 
for  example,  the  party  which  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Henry,  is  the  Democratic  Party  of  Mississippi. 
It  is  about  half  black  and  about  half  white. 
I  suppose  it  is  about  like  the  ratio  of 

Mr.  Hart.  In  August  was  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  it  is  the  Democratic 
Party  there.  It  Is  the  one  recognized  by  the 
convention.  It  followed — It  was  the  only  party 
which  followed  the  processes  which  the  con- 
vention had  In  1964 

Mr.  ScHOTTMACHER.  What  would  happen  to 
you  If  you  had  people  like  John  Stennis  and 
Richard  Russell  and  a  large  part  of  your  con- 
gressional delegates  suddenly  go  over  and 
help  the  Republicans  organize  a  Congress  in 
the  future? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  you  know,  that  would 
be  an  Individual  decision  of  theirs.  I  don't 
expect  it.  But  may  I  say,  nevertheless,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  laid  down  in  the  mandate 
of  our  convention.  Our  processes  must  be 
democratic  and  our  platform  Is  as  adopted  In 
Chicago.  I  suppose  that. 

Mr.  Broder.  Senator,  let  me  change  the 
subject.  If  I  can.  Do  you  consider  that  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  can  have  that  1973  nomination 
If  he  wants  It? 

Senator  Harris.  I  don't  have  any  business 
even  considering  that.  What  I  have  said  aU 
along,  both  before  and  after  my  election  as 
Chairman  of  this  party,  is  that  we  ought 
to  preserve  the  options  of  everybody  who 
wants  to  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  office,  If  they  want.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  build  a  party  they  will  be 
proud  to  inherit,  whoever  gets  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Harris,  as  prime  min- 
ister of  this  shadow-type  government,  what 
major  role  do  you  foresee  for  yourself  in  the 
next.  1972  campaign? 

Senator  Harris.  Oh,  in  1972  I  plan  to  run 
for  reelection,  right  now,  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  Oklahoma.  I  don't  want  to  bind 
myself  even  to  do  that  for  sure,  four  years 
away.  But  I  am  not  looking  to  run  for 

Mr.  Hart.  You  are  not  binding  yourself  for 
reelection  In  Oklahoma? 

Senator  Harris.  No,  because  It  is  four  years 
from  now.  Right  now  I  would  say  yes,  I 
probably  will,  but  I  am  not  looking  to  run 
for  national  office. 

Mr.  ScHOUMACHER.  Does  the  law  permit 
you  to  run  for  both  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  Oklahoma? 

Senator  Harris.  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Hart.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator 
Harris,  for  being  here  to  "Pace  the  Nation." 

Announcer.  Today,  on  "Face  the  Nation," 
Senator  Fred  Harris,  of  Oklahoma,  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, was  Interviewed  by  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent David  Schoumacher,  David  Broder, 
National  Political  Reporter  of  The  Washlng- 
tion  Post,  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  John 
Hart.  Next  week,  another  prominent  figure 
in  the  news  will  Pace  the  Nation.  "Pace  the 
Nation"  was  recorded  yesterday  at  CBS 
Washington. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


WEAPONS  SYSTEMS:    A  STORY   OP 
ALLEGED  FAILURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  January 
26,  is  a  story  by  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nossiter, 
"Weapon  Systems:  A  Story  of  Failure — 
Pentagon  Gadgetry  Failure  Found  High 
in  Fifties,  Higher  in  Sixties." 

The  article  includes  some  charts  which 
I  hope  anyone  interested  in  the  subject 
will  examine.  Unfortunately,  the  charts 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Record. 

As  a  result  of  this  article,  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  more  understanding  of 
why  some  of  us  suggested  during  the  last 
session  that  this  Government  continue 
with  research  and  development  on  the 
new  ABM  system,  but  not  place  orders 
for  its  production.  The  proposed  ABM 
system  is  far  more  complicated  than  any 
of  the  systems  referred  to  in  this  article. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  over 
a  period  of  years  I  have  been  protesting 
the  "gadgetry"  aspect  of  our  ciurent  de- 
fense procurement  as  against  the  obtain- 
ing of  workable  hardware. 

I  would  hope  the  "abstruse"  article  in 
question,  now  that  much  of  it  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  public  record,  will  be 
made  available  to  the  proper  committees 
of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  question  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Weapons  Systems  :  A  Story  of  Failure 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

[Charts  and  graphs  referred  to  not  printed  in 
the  Record.] 

The  complex  electronic  gadgetry  at  the 
heart  of  new  warplanes  and  missiles  gen- 
erally works  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  that 
Its  builders  had  promised. 

The  performance  of  the  multi-billion-dol- 
lar weapons  systems  started  in  the  19508  was 
bad:  those  of  the  19608  are  worse. 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  giving  the 
highest  profits  to  the  poorer  performers  in 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  an  abstruse 
41-page  paper  now  circulating  In  Govern- 
ment and  academic  circles.  The  document,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  made  available  to  The 
Washington  Post.  Is  believed  to  be  the  first 
systematic  effort  to  measure  how  well  or  ill 
the  Pentagon's  expensive  weapons  perform. 

Its  author  is  a  key  Government  official  with 
access  to  secret  data  and  responsibility  for  ex- 
amining the  costs  of  the  Pentagon's  complex 
ventures.  He  and  his  agency  cannot  be  iden- 
tified here. 

His  paper,  entitled  "Improving  the  Acquisi- 
tion Process  for  High  Risk  Military  Elec- 
tronics Systems,"  alms  at  bringing  down  the 
costs  and  bettering  the  dismal  performance 
of  weapons.  It  does  not  discuss  a  question 
that  might  occur  to  others :  If  these  weapons 
behave  so  badly,  why  Is  the  money  being 
spent  at  all? 

For  security  reasons,  many  of  the  planes 


and  missiles  examined  are  not  Identtfled  by 
name. 

The  paper  first  examined  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs,  all  with  "sophisti- 
cated" electronic  systems,  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  beginning  In  1965,  at  a 
cost  of  $40  billion. 

Of  the  13,  only  four,  costing  $5  billion, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  their  specifications.  Five 
others,  costing  $13  billion,  were  rated  as 
"poor"  performers,  breaking  down  25  per 
cent  more  often  than  promised  or  worse. 
Two  more  systems,  costing  $10  billion,  were 
dropped  within  three  years  because  of  "low 
reliability."  The  last  two.  the  B-70  bomber 
and  the  Skybolt  missile,  worked  so  badly 
they  were  canceled  outright  after  an  outlay 
of  $2  billion. 

LOSES    FtTJTHER    LUSTER 

The  paper  sums  up:  "Less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  effort  produced  systems  with  ac- 
ceptable electronic  performance — an  unin- 
spiring record  that  loses  further  luster  when 
cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays  are  also 
evaluated." 

The  paper  measures  "reliability"  in  this 
context.  The  electronic  core  of  a  modern 
plane  or  missile  consists  essentially  of  three 
devices.  One  is  a  computer  that  is  supposed 
to  Improve  the  navigation  and  automati- 
cally control  the  fire  of  the  vehicle's  weapons 
and  explosives.  Another  is  a  radar  that  spots 
enemy  planes  and  targets.  The  third  Is  a 
gyroscope  that  keeps  the  plane  or  missile 
on  a  steady  course. 

When  the  Pentagon  buys  a  new  gadget.  Its 
contract  with  the  aerospace  company  calls 
for  a  specified  "mean  time  between  failure 
of  the  electronic  system."  In  lay  language, 
this  Is  the  average  number  of  continuous 
hours  that  the  systems  will  work. 

In  a  hypothetical  contract  for  a  new  Jet 
bomber.  Universal  Avionics  will  sell  the  Air 
Force  on  Its  new  •  •  •  by  promising  that  the 
three  crucial  electronic  elements  will  op- 
erate continuously  for  at  least  50  hours 
without  a  breakdovra  In  the  reliability 
measures  used  In  the  paper  described  here, 
the  plane  is  said  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  the 
performance  standards,  if.  in  fact,  its  gad- 
getry did  run  50  consecutive  hours.  However, 
If  a  key  element  breaks  down  every  twelve 
and  a  half  hours,  it  gets  a  rating  of  25  per 
cent;  every  25  hours.  50  per  cent  and  so  on. 
Should  a  system  operate  with  a  breakdown 
interval  of  62.5  hours — a  phenomenon  that 
happens  rarely— its  reliability  is  rated  at  125 
per  cent. 

TEST    FOR   THE    PILOT 

Quite  obviously,  the  more  frequent  the 
breakdown,  the  more  the  pilot  of  a  plane 
hM  to  rely  on  his  wit  and  Imagination  to 
navigate,  find  targets  and  fly  a  steady  course. 
Over-frequent  breakdowns  in  a  mlselle  can 
render  it  worthless  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
struction. 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  {>aper  demon- 
strates, the  Pentagon  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry apparently  learned  •  •  •  the  systems 
of  the  19606  are  even  worse. 

The  document  first  looks  at  the  perform- 
ance record  of  the  electronic  systems  In  12 
imp>ortant  programs  begun  in  the  1950s.  As 
the  accompanying  chart  shows,  all  but  four 
missiles  can  be  Identified  by  name  without 
breaching  security. 

Of  the  12.  only  five  perform  up  to  standard 
or  better;  one  breaks  down  25  per  cent  more 
frequently  than  promised;  four  fall  twice 
as  often  and  two  break  down  four  times  as 
frequently  as  the  specifications  allow. 

The  document  discusses  some  of  the  good 
and  bad  performers  In  this  group.  It  ob- 
serves that  the  F-102.  the  Delta  wing  Inter- 
ceptor for  the  Air  Defense  Command,  was 
bedevilled  by  an  unsatisfactory  fire  control 
system.  Its  first  had  to  be  replaced;  the  next 
was  also   unsatisfactory,   and   an  extension 
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two-year  prograii  to  modify  the  device  waa 
then  undertaken!. 

SIDE\^NDEB    DID   WELL 

In  contrast,  thfe  Sidewinder,  a  heat  sensing 
missile,  performed  very  well.  The  study  at- 
tributes this  to  the  fact  that  the  missile 
was  developed  In  a  leisurely  fashion,  without 
a  "crash"  schedule,  and  that  several  con- 
tractors were  brojught  In  to  compete  for  key 
components.         I 

The  paper  next  examines  eleven  principal 
systems  of  the  lieOs.  These  cannot  be  Iden- 
tified beyond  a  letter  designation. 

Thus,  In  the  chart.  Al  Is  the  first  version 
of  a  plane  or  misale;  A2  is  the  second  version, 
possibly  one  for  I  a  sister  service;  A3  Is  the 
third  version  and  so  on.  Bl  Is  the  first  version 
of  an  entirely  different  system;  so  are  Cl, 
Dl  and  El. 

To  make  the  jbest  possible  case  for  the 
Pentagon  and  lis  contractors,  this  survey 
does  not  Includp  two  systems  costing  $2 
billion  that  perft>rmed  so  badly  they  were 
killed  off.  The  eleven  systems  of  the  1960s 
evaluated  here  aiscount  for  more  than  half 
of  those  begun  in  the  most  recent  decade 
and  their  electraplc  hearts  cost  well  In  ex- 
cess of  $100  milU(^n  each. 

Of  the  eleven  systems,  only  two  perform 
to  standard.  Ona  breaks  down  25  per  cent 
more  rapidly  thai  promised;  two  break  down 
twice  as  fast  an^  six,  four  times  as  fast. 

As'  a  group,  trie  eleven  average  a  break- 
down Inore  than  [twice  as  fast  as  the  specifi- 
cations demand,  ^ddly  enough,  the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  system  designated  as  "A"  met  the 
standard.  But  th4  same  unidentified  contrac- 
tor produced  thrfee  succeeding  versions  that 
fall  on  the  averse  more  than  three  times 
as  often  as  they]  should.  All  these  succes- 
sors, the  paper  Observes,  were  ordered  on 
a  "pressure  cooker"  basts,  on  crash  sched- 
ules. 

RIGIIZST    REWABD9 

The  paper  alsoi  examines  the  relationship 
between  contractors'  profits  and  perform- 
ance, and  suggests  that,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expect^,  some  of  the  most  inef- 
ficient firms  doUg  business  with  the  Pen- 
tagon earn  the  highest  rewards. 

The  second  ch^rt  looks  at  profits,  after- 
tax returns  as  a  percentage  of  Investment, 
the  only  vtaid  balsls  for  determining  profit- 
ability, for  the  teii  years  from  1957  through 
1966.  During  the  ilecade.  the  aerospace  firms 
managed  to  ear»  consistently  more  than 
-American  Industr*  as  a  whole,  piling  up  nine 
dollars  or  (bllUoos  of  dollars)  in  profits  for 
every  eight  gam^^  by  companies  not  do- 
ing business  wlthi  the  Pentagon. 

Even  more  peculiar  Is  the  brilliant  earn- 
ings record  of  twcj  of  the  biggest  contractors. 
North  American  and  General  Dynamics. 
Both,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  trlfed  Its  hand  at  some  civil- 
ian business,  ma^e  profits  far  above  the  In- 
dustrial average  ind  generally  in  excess  of 
their  colleagues  lr«  aerospace. 

During  the  ten  [years.  North  American  did 
all  but  two  per  cent  of  its  business  with 
the  Government,  rrhe  study  reports  that  it 
produced  one  hlgl^ly  successful  plane  In  the 
mld-50s,  another  System  that  met  perform- 
ance specification^,  one  that  was  canceled 
and  four  that  bro|ce  down  four  times  as  fre- 
quently as  promiasd.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
pany's profits  wer;  40  per  cent  above  those 
Industry  and  50  per  cent 
for  all  Industries. 
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s  had,  as  the  chart  shows, 
uneven  profits  record.  But  Its 
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the  civilian  world  to  pro- 
Jet     airliner.     Having 
It  retreated  to  the  warmer 
procvirement  and.  In  re- 
nletted   more   than   the   in- 


dustry average.  It  has  compiled  this  happy 
eamlngts  score,  the  study  observes,  despite 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  seven  weapons 
systems  It  built  for  the  Pentagon  "meas- 
ured up  to  expectations."  Its  most  notorious 
failure  Is  the  P-111  swlng-wlng  fighter- 
bomber. 

As  a  final  touch,  the  study  notes  that  com- 
plex electronic  systems  typically  cost  200  to 
300  per  cent  more  than  the  Pentagon  ex- 
pects and  generally  are  turned  out  two  years 
later  than  promised.  But  both  of  these  phe- 
nomena have  been  examined  so  frequently 
by  specialists  in  the  field  that  the  paper  does 
not  dwell  on  them.   . 

HOW    MUCH    PROTECTION? 

These  findings  raise  some  serious  ques- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  important  is  how 
much  protection  the  United  States  Is  getting 
for  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  Invested 
In  expensive  weapwnry.  Another  is  whether 
the  whole  process  should  be  turned  off  and 
Improvements  made  In  the  existing  devices. 
Secretaries  of  Defense  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  present  weaponry 
guarantees  the  destruction  of  any  Nation 
that  attacks  the  United  States. 

The  document  under  study  here,  however, 
takes  a  different  line,  one  aimed  at  getting 
less  costly  weapons  that  measure  up  to  the 
promised  performance. 

It  blames  the  dismal  record  on  several 
factors.  One  is  the  relentless  search  for  newer 
and  more  complicated  electronic  "systems." 
The  aerospace  contractor  has  an  obvious 
vested  Interest  In  promoting  "breakthrough" 
gadgetry.  This  is  the  way  he  gets  new,  and 
clearly  profitable  business. 

CLOSE    CORRELATION     SHOWN 

But  the  study  asks,  do  the  services  need  it? 
Since  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  almoet  al- 
ways accept  a  plane  or  a  missile  that  per- 
forms at  a  fraction  of  its  promised  standard, 
it  would  appear  from  an  exclusively  military 
standpoint  that  a  device  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  performance  fits  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs. 

The  document  also  shows  a  close  correla- 
tion between  "crash"  programs  and  poor  per- 
formance. Thus,  It  proposes  more  realistic 
schedules.  If  a  weapon  is  wanted  In  short 
order,  five  years  or  less,  the  study  recom- 
mends that  its  electronic  gadgetry  be  limited 
to  familiar  items. 

If  the  Pentagon  wants  something  that 
makes  a  "technical  breakthrough,"  it  should 
allow  a  minimum  development  period  of  five 
to  seven  years,  it  ts  pointed  out. 

Another  factor  in  poor  performance,  the 
study  says,  is  the  absence  of  competition  for 
new  systems  after  the  initial  designs  are  ac- 
cepted. Typically,  the  Pentagon  requires  five 
or  so  aerospace  firms  to  bid  on  its  original 
proposal.  But  typically,  it  selects  one  winner 
on  the  basis  of  blueprint  papers.  The  study 
says  that  the  military  could  save  more  money 
and  get  a  better  product  If  it  financed  two 
competitors  to  build  prototypes  after  the  de- 
sign stage.  Such  a  technique  waa  followed,  it 
recalls,  with  the  F-4,  a  supersonic  Navy  In- 
terceptor. E%en  though  the  P-4  employed 
both  a  new  radar  and  a  new  computer,  it 
performed  up  to  the  promised  standard. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  technique  might 
seem  like  throwing  good  money  after  dubious 
dollars.  But  the  study  contends  that  if  two 
aerospace  competitors  are  forced  to  build 
and  fiy  prototypes  before  they  win  the  big 
prize — the  contract  to  produce  a  series  of 
planes  or  missiles — they  will  be  under  a  gen- 
uine Incentive  to  be  efficient,  hold  costs  down 
and  make  things  that  work. 


GOOD  WILL  TOWARD  MEN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  Christmas  season,  the  Rocky 
Mount,    N.C..    Telegram,    published    an 


editorial,  on  December  31,  1968,  entitled 
"Where  Good  WiU  Really  Counted.  ' 

In  order  that  all  Americans  might  read 
of  the  spirit  of  good  will  that  prevailed 
in  the  case  of  little  Margie  Elizabeth  In- 
gram, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where   Good    Wn.L   Really   Cottnted 

The  story  of  little  five-year-old  Margie 
Elizabeth  Ingram  is  one  to  warm  the  cockles 
of  the  heart  and  make  the  old  familiar  words 
about  "goodwill  toward  men"  more  meaning- 
ful. 

Margie  was  severely  burned  the  Saturday 
before  Christmas  and  was  Immediately 
placed  in  Park  View  Hospital.  But  with 
third-degree  burns  over  40  per  cent  of  her 
body,  she  needed  specialized  treatment,  the 
kind  available  in  the  burns  institutes  in 
various  cities. 

Shrlners  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Shrine  Club 
and  Sudan  Temple  arranged  a  room  for  her 
In  the  Cincinnati  Shrlner's  Burns  Institute 
and  arranged  transportation  through  the 
helping  hands  of  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  and 
the  Siu-geon  General's  office  in  Washington. 
An  Air  Force  plane  was  made  available  at 
Seymour  Johnson  Air  Base  In  Goldsboro. 

Weather  prevented  landing  In  Cincinnati 
so  she  was  placed  in  the  Shrlner's  Bums  In- 
stitute in  Boston  where  she  IS  getting  the 
best  care  available. 

Officials  at  the  Boston  Institute  say  her 
condition  is  good  despite  the  widespread 
burns.  Rocky  Mount  citizens  will  be  Joined 
by  countless  others  across  the  country  who 
read  the  story  on  the  national  wire  Services 
In  pulling  for  the  child  to  make  a  complete 
recovery. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  heartily  commend 
those  who  were  actively  Involved  in  arrang- 
ing such  fine  care  for  Margie — the  Shrlners, 
Rep.  Fountain,  the  Surgeon  General's  office, 
the  Air  Force,  the  countless  unnamed  citi- 
zens here  who  pitched  in  when  help  was  so 
desperately  needed.  In  this,  our  season  of 
"good  will"  It  was  given  a  special  meaning 
for  Margie  Ingram  at  a  time  when  she  needed 
It  most. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CONTROL  OVER 
INDEPENDENT  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  has  been  studying  various 
constitutional  issues  involving  the  in- 
dependent administrative  and  regulatory 
agencies.  Our  concern  to  date  has  been 
primarily  with  the  relations  between  the 
agencies  and  Congress.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  examined  the  problem  of  agency 
adherence  to  legislative  policy  and  the 
various  techniques  by  which  Congress 
can  better  insure  that  its  legislative  will 
is  followed.  As  part  of  this  inquiry,  we 
have  also  examined  the  extent  to  which 
the  courts  perform  a  policy  oversight 
function. 

The  relationships  between  the  agencies 
and  Congress  and  the  courts  are.  how- 
ever, only  two-thirds  of  the  picture.  The 
remaining  aspect  involves  the  relation- 
ship between  the  agencies  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Although  we  may  popularly  regard 
the  administrative  agencies  as  part  of 
the  executive  branch,  they  were  not 
created  as  arms  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, nor  are  they  intended  to  act  as 
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such.  The  agencies  are  creatures  of  Con- 
gress legislative  power,  particularly  its 
authority  over  interstate  commerce. 
They  were  created  to  perform  a  large 
part  of  the  regulatory  function  which 
Congress,  as  a  practical  matter,  could 
not.  Their  regulatory  functions  and  the 
policies  they  administer  are  determined 
by  Congress,  and  it  is  to  Congress  that 
they  are  ultimately  responsible. 

The  "independent"  part  of  their  de- 
scriptive title  refers  primarily  to  inde- 
pendence from  the  policy  and  partisan- 
ship of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration. Congress  sought  to  achieve  con- 
tinuity in  the  functioning  of  the  agen- 
cies regardless  of  changes  in  control  of 
the  executive  branch.  Such  is  the  theory. 
In  practice,  however,  there  are  a  variety 
of  methods  by  which  the  agencies  are 
kept  more  or  less  within  the  influence,  if 
not  the  control,  of  the  President  and  his 
administration.  In  a  speech  delivered 
January  16  before  the  Capitol  Hill  chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Com- 
missioner Everette  Maclntyre  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  sketched  some 
of  the  devices  by  which,  potentially  or 
actually,  the  President  can  exercise  in- 
fluence over  the  agencies,  and  to  some  in- 
definite extent  make  them  conform  to  his 
policies  and  programs. 

As  Commissioner  Maclntyre  related, 
these  devices  are  in  part  the  unintended 
byproducts  of  attempts  to  improve  the 
operations  of  the  agencies.  In  other  re- 
spects, they  are  the  result  of  a  very  im- 
derstandable  desire  to  reduce  friction  be- 
tween the  executive  department  and  the 
agencies  and  eliminate  conflict  between 
the  economic  policies  of  the  President 
and  the  activities  of  the  agencies. 

The  subcommittee  intends  to  explore 
further  this  aspect  of  the  administrative 
agencies  system,  which  Commisslonei 
Maclntyre  has  so  well  described.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech. 
"Regulator  Independence:  Factual  or 
Fanciful,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  this  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Recttlatory   Independence:    Factual  or 
Fanctful? 
(Remarks  by  Everette  Maclntyre,  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Trade  Commission,  before 
Capitol  Hill  Chapter,  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.,  January  1,  1969) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  preroga- 
tives pursuant  to  Article  1,  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  empowers  it  "to  regulate 
commerce  \^ith  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes."  by  1885  felt  the  necessity  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  by  some  other  meth- 
od than  had  previously  been  the  case.  It 
faced  up  to  this  problem  with  the  full  real- 
ization that  it  would  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  all  the  requisite  details  by  way  of  direct 
legislation  from  one  detail  to  another.  It 
also  realized  that  under  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  It  would  not  be  proper  to 
delegate  the  function  of  filling  In  all  legisla- 
tive details  to  either  the  Judiciary  or  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  It  there- 
fore determined  upon  a  course  of  creating, 
as  arms  of  the  Congress,  Independent  regula- 
tory agents  to  whom  would  be  delegated 
a  limited  amount  of  legislating  authority 
— namely,  filling  In  of  legislative  detail  wlth- 
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In  a  broad  framework  of  congressional  stand- 
ards and  ■  declarations  of  policy.  An  exam- 
ple of  such  a  delegation  Is  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  "unfair  methods  of  competition" 
are  unlawful.  In  such  situations  there  was 
left  to  the  Independent  regulatory  agent,  as 
an  arm  of  Congress — in  this  instance  the 
Federal  TYade  Commission — the  delegated 
authority  and  power  to  fill  In  and  Implement 
the  necessary  legislative  details  to  establish 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  "unfair 
methods  of  competition."  This  was  to  be 
established  by  quasi-Judicial  action  through 
the  process  of  Judicial  inclusion  and  exclu- 
sion and  by  the  quasi-legislative  process,  in- 
cluding rulemaking  proceedings.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  the  propriety  of 
congressional  delegation  to  an  independent 
regulatory  agent  serving  as  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress. But  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  would 
not  only  be  Improper  but  unconstitutional 
to  attempt  delegation  to  the  same  degree  to 
the  executive  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the  ju- 
diciary.» 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  Congress 
may  not  properly  delegate  some  regulatory 
authority  to  the  executive.  But  under  con- 
stitutional theories  such  delegation  requires 
a  great  deal  more  specificity  than  Is  required 
for  "an  arm  of  Congress."  This  distinction, 
however,  has  been  steadily  eroded,  be  It  by 
accident  or  design. 

With  the  advent  and  growth  of  the  rail- 
roads after  the  Civil  War  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  communication,  commercial  Inter- 
course between  the  states  mushroomed  and 
Congress  could  hardly  be  expected  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  day-to-day  aspects  of 
regulating  this  commerce.  Accordingly,  Con- 
gress delegated  a  goodly  part  of  Its  authority 
to  different  bodies  as  the  need  arose  and  de- 
pending upon  the  particular  function  In- 
volved. The  Independent  regulatory  agency 
was  but  one  method  used  by  Congress  to 
achieve  a  particular  end.  This  method  of 
regulation  was  to  be  through  the  reach  of  an 
arm  of  Congress  outside  of  the  control  of 
the  executive.  With  this  approach  Congress 
chanced  upon  a  method  of  regulation  unique 
and  untried  at  that  time  but  upon  which  It 
was  to  place  increasing  reliance  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  constitutional  mandate. 

Parenthetically,  I  should  note  that  when- 
ever regulatory  Independence  Is  discussed  It 
should  be  understood  that  it  refers  to  Inde- 
pendence from  the  executive  or  executive  de- 
partments. It  does  not  refer  to  absolute 
independence;  the  agencies  are  arms  of  Con- 
gress, are  responsible  to  Congress  and  subject 
to  the  oversight  of  Congress. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  first  federal  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  In  1897 — the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission — and  the  last 
of  the  original  seven  =  Independent  regulatory 
agencies — the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
1938 — there  has  been  an  almost  endless 
stream  of  legislative  and  judicial  expression 
affecting  every  phase  of  these  agencies'  opera- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  review 
and  analyze  some  of  these  legislative  and 
judicial  developments  which  relate  to  the 
concept  of  the  "Independence"  of  these 
agencies,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  At  the  outset  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  differs  from  other  Independent 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
of  regulation;  whereas  other  Independent 
agencies  have  a  particular  Industry  assigned 
to  them,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
charged  with  regulating  that  vast  array  of 
American  business  not  otherwise  the  subject 
of  special  federal  regulation.  This  gives  addi- 
tional meaning  and  importance  to  the  theory 
of  Independence  as  applicable  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.' 
Every  time  the  administration  changes  we 
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frequently  experience  calls  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion, if  not  an  actual  reorganization,  during 
which  the  theory  of  the  Independence  of  the 
regulatory  agency  Is  debated  with  renewed 
vigor.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  following  com- 
ments will  contribute  some  useful  Informa- 
tion to  this  debate, 
n.  history   and  theory   of   independence 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  well  as  that  of  any  of 
the  other  commissions,  leaves  little  doubt  of 
Congress'  Intent  Insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the 
Commission's  Independence  from  control  of 
the  executive  More  spyeclflcally.  Congress  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  create  a  commission 
which  in  the  performance  of  its  functions 
would  be  Independent  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  For  instance, 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Commission,  its 
powers  of  investigation  resided  with  Its  pred- 
ecessor— the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  This  Investigatory 
power  was  taken  from  a  department  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  and  "given  to 
this  non-partisan  body."  *  Expressions  of 
congressional  intent  on  this  point  are  sur- 
prisingly explicit  and  articulate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  other  single  topic  concerning  the 
new  commission  received  such  extensive 
comment.  It  was,  perhaps,  most  succinctly 
stated  by  Senator  Newlands.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
who  introduced  the  original  bill,  when  he 
explained  the  need  for  independence  from 
the  executive  branch  In  the  following  way: 

"The  need  has  long  been  felt  for  an  ad- 
ministrative board  which  would  act  in  these 
matters  in  aid  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  which  would  have 
precedents  and  traditions  and  a  continuous 
policy  and  would  be  free  from  the  effect  of 
such  changing  incumbency  as  has  in  the 
nature  of  things  characterized  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Attorney  General's  office." 
(Sen.  Newlands,  51  Cong.  Rec.  10,376.)" 

The  desire  for  Impartial  regulation  not 
dictated  by  political  considerations  and  the 
recognized,  as  well  as  demonstrated,  need  for 
a  continuous  policy  of  regulation  prompted 
the  care  which  Congress  bestowed  upon  this 
particular  part  of  the  .4ct.  And  aside  from 
specific  congressional  Intent,  the  theory  of 
Independence  as  it  concerns  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  proven  merit  over 
and  beyond  that  of  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies. For  example,  the  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Antitrust  Division 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  a  variety 
of  practices.  The  benefits  of  such  concurrent 
jurisdiction  can  be  readily  observed.  The  De- 
partment, as  a  general  matter,  has  tradi- 
tionally concerned  Itself  almost  exclusively 
with  hard-core  and  clear-cut  cases  The  Com- 
mission, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  more 
willing  to  move  into  the  gray  areas,  as  In- 
deed was  one  of  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 
I.e.,  to  fill  the  Interstices  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Thus,  enforcement  of  Section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act «  in  the  area  of  conglomerate  mergers 
by  the  Commission  has  been  more  innovative 
and  imaginative.  Therein  the  Commission  is 
able  to  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
economic  expertise  available  to  It.  Similarly, 
the  brunt  of  enforcement  activity  under  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  has  been  borne  by  the 
Commission  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  by  an  Independent 
regulatory  agency  and  a  department  of  the 
executive  has  resulted  in  more  effective  and 
successful  law  enforcement  than  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  by  one  governmental  body  could 
have  provided. 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  Congress  expressed 
its  continuing  concern  with  economic  con- 
centration. At  the  same  time.  Congress  is. 
of  course,  continuously  aware  of  govern- 
mental concentration.  Certainly  if  the  gen- 
eralization of  concern  with  centralized  pow- 
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er  has  any  vaUdlky  at  all  It  applies  equally 
to  governmental  as  well  as  economic  con- 
centration. 

m.    DEVKLOPMKNTaj    BXAWNG    ON    I^^)SPKNDBNC■ 

An  analysis  of  b  number  of  congressional 
acUons  ultimately?  affecting  regulatory  In- 
dependence 8ho*8  that  not  Infrequently 
there  was  only  a  [very  general  congressional 
Intent,  with  no  dlear  recognition  of  the  ef- 
fect such  legislative  endeavors  would  have 
upon  regulatory  Independence.  For  exam- 
ple, of  the  plethota  of  statutes  enacted  sole- 
ly for  housekeeping  purposes,  many  of  them 
subsequently  prdved  to  have  considerable 
Impact  upon  th«  substantive  work  of  an 
agency.  What  CoDgress  Intended  to  be  an 
administrative  sti.tute,  where  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  give  the  chief  executive  cer- 
tain authority  in  the  Interest  of  economy, 
efficiency  and  th((  orderly  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment, developed  into  a  means  of  execu- 
tive control  over  iubstantlve  programs  of  an 
agency  unforeseen  and  inconsistent  with 
congressional  Inteht. 
t.  The  Budget  aAd  Accounting  Act  of  1921 

The  first  act  parsed  by  Congress  which  ad- 
versely affected  the  Independence  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies  was  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  ofj  1921.'  The  Act  specified 
that  henceforth  toe  budgets  and  requests  for 
apprcJptftatlons  of  all  governmental  units, 
With  tne  exceptloh  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive units,  sliall  be  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Bijdget,  created  by  the  Act.' 
These  budgets  a4d  requests  for  appropria- 
tions would  be  j Included  in  the  nation's 
budget  the  Preslkent  submits  to  Congress 
each  year.  I 

Congressional  aebate  Indicates  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  reflected  Increasing  concern 
over  governmental  economy,  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  1918  was  the  flrst  year  since 
the  end  of  the  Cml  War  in  which  the  United 
States  experlencep  a  budgetary  deficit.  To 
remedy  this  situation  it  would  ".  .  .  be 
necessary  to  wipe  out  duplications  in  the 
Government  servipe,  to  eliminate  inefficiency 
and  to  stop  unnecessary  work." '  The  mo- 
tives prompting  passage  of  this  Act  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  The  question  which 
remains  is  whetjier  Congress  intended  to 
effect  regulatory  j  independence  to  the  de- 
gree the  Act  subsequently  would,  and.  If  not, 
how  this  could  hive  been  avoided. 

In  practice,  th^  Act  resulted  in  a  degree 
of  control  over  siibstantlve  programs  of  the 
agency  which  wefe  certainly  not  envisioned 
by  the  Congress  When  It  passed  what  It  con- 
sidered to  be  a  statute  dealing  with  adminis- 
trative detail.  Ani  agency's  proposed  appro- 
priations request  jls  reviewed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  ^hlcb  follows  policies  and 
priorities  eetablisiied  by  the  President  and 
not  necessarily  bjj  the  Congress.  To  the  ex- 
tent they  coincide,  the  congressional  Intent 
wlU  be  fulfilled;  |to  the  extent  they  differ, 
congressional  Int^t  wUl.  of  necessity,  take 
a  back  seat.  Wha|  was  Intended  as  a  purely 
housekeeping  measure  not  Infrequently  has 
become  an  lnstrui|ient  of  control  over  policy. 
Perhaps  a  better  jsolution  would  have  been 
to  have  budgets  apd  requests  for  appropria- 
tions submitted  ti  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et for  review  but  at  the  same  time  permit 
Independent  agencies  to  submit  copies  of 
such  requests  dlractly  to  the  Congress.  This, 
however,  the  Act  jexpressly  prohibits.'"  Such 
a  practice  would  it  least  enable  Congress  to 
obtain  a  greater  l^owledge  of  the  agencies' 
positions. '^ 

2.  The  JJLdges  Act  of  1925 
Th«  next  development  affecting  the  Inde- 
pendence of  reguli  tory  a^ncies  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Judges  Act  of  1925.'-'  The  purpose 
of  this  Act  was  to  collect  In  one  statute 
the  provisions  of   the  law  relating  to  appel- 
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late  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
the  same  tln^e,  the  Act  sought  to  reduce 
this  Jurisdiction  due  to  the  backlog  of  cases 
before  the  Court.''  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  broadening  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  writs  of  certior- 
ari, i.e.,  increasing  the  Court's  discretion  as 
to  the  cases  it  will  hear.'*  At  the  same  time, 
however.  Congress  <lt  Is  not  clear  whether 
through  inadvertence  or  design)  altered  the 
then-existing  practice  whereunder  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  prepared  Its  own 
requests  for  write  of  certiorari  and  argued 
Its  own  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
that  time,  by  leave  of  the  Attorney  General 
(who  neither  had  the  staff  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  do  otherwise) ,  the  two  then-existing 
agencies — the  ICC  and  the  FTC — argued  their 
own  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court."  With 
respect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  practice  was  codified  in  1913,'« 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  Judges  Act  of  1925.  At 
the  same  time,  how-ever,  it  was  denied  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  implica- 
tion and  now  all  independent  agencies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunisslon.  do  not  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari  directly  but  chan- 
nel their  requests  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Importance  of  this  development  can- 
not be  overstated  and  will  be  demonstrated 
In  more  detail  in  a  subsequent  section.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  at  this  ptoint  that  conflicts  as 
to  the  type  of  case  in  which  certiorari  should 
be  sought  are  Inevitable.  Equally  inevitable  is 
the  fact  that  any  such  conflict  is  resolved  by 
and  In  favor  of  the  Attorney  General,  since 
he  has  the  final  word.  The  extent  to  which 
an  agency  can  find  a  responsive  ear  with  the 
Attorney  General  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  its  own  views  coincide 
with  his.  It  goes  without  saying  that  fre- 
quently they  do  not  coincide,  in  which  case 
the  agency  is  denied  the  chance  to  seek 
Supreme  Court  review  of  what  may  be  an 
important  decision.  In  such  cases  the  Attor- 
ney General  substitutes  his  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  agency,  which  seems  to  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  what  Congress  bad  In 
mind.  Control  over  litigation  is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  Independence,  which  must 
be  considered  severely  handicapped  if  it  Is  In 
the  hands  of  someone  other  than  the  agency. 

3.  Central  clearance  of  legislative  proposals — 
1930 
Sometime  during  the  mld-1930s  the  prac- 
tice originated  of  submitting  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  via  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  policy  was  originated  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  has  been  continued  to 
this  day,  although  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  statutory  authority  for  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  It  appears  to  be  directly  con- 
trary to  the  mandate  contained  In  Section 
8(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act — 
that  the  Commission,  together  with  annual 
and  special  reports  to  Congress,  shall  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation to  Congress.  In  addition,  when  the 
Commission  is  requested  to  report  on  specific 
legislative  proposals,  such  reports  must  be 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before 
being  submitted  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee.  At  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  such  reports  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations miist  receive  clearance  In  terms 
of  substance,  i.e.,  they  are  again  reviewed  In 
light  of  the  President's  policy  objectives." 
This  practice  clearly  constitutes  a  significant 
departure  from  the  theory  of  lndei>endence 
Insofar  as  It  may  deprive  Congress  of  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  Its  agencies. 

4.  The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942  "  accorded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
another  Important  right  of  review  and  con- 
trol over  the  activities  of  regulatory  agencies. 


Ctirlously  enough,  as  Is  often  the  case,  the 
Act  was  passed  under  circumstances  and  (or 
reasons  considerably  different  from  those  In 
which  It  would  be  vised. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  was  occasioned  by  the 
proliferation  of  governmental  questionnaires 
and  requests  for  information  and  other  forms 
which  were  the  direct  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  The 
nation  was  literally  engulfed  In  a  blizzard 
of  paperwork  concerning  rationing,  output. 
prices,  and  any  other  conceivable  type  of 
information,  both  private  and  public. 

E.g.,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  the  OPA  required 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  question- 
naires be  filled  out  by  farmers  and  house- 
keepers who  needed  a  few  gallons  of  oil  for 
lighting  and  other  purposes  around  their 
homes.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  proved 
not  only  unnecessary  but  was  much  re- 
sented by  the  many  citizens  who  were  re- 
quired to  wait  their  places  In  long  lines  at 
various  post  offices  throughout  the  country 
for  a  determination  whether  the  question- 
naires were  properly  filled  out  and  their  re- 
quests   indeed    necessary." 

The  Act  provides  that  requests  for  Infor- 
mation originating  with  any  governmental 
agency*  and  directed  to  more  than  nine  re- 
spondents must  receive  clearance  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Requests  for  such  clear- 
ance must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  questionnaire,  such  as  tech- 
nicalities of  implementation,  manner  of 
selecting  the  respondents,  whether  the  In- 
formation is  to  be  collected  by  mall  or  per- 
sonal Interview,  etc.,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
request  must  be  Justified  in  depth.  This 
would  Include  a  statement  why  the  infor- 
mation is  sought  and  how  it  will  be  used: 
why  the  particular  number  of  respondents 
and  not  less  has  been  selected:  how  much 
time  It  will  take  a  respondent  to  answer 
the  questionnaire,  etc.,  etc.  In  ruling  upon 
such  requests  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must 
also  be  satisfied  that  this  Is  the  only  prac- 
tical method  of  getting  the  necessary  in- 
formation and  that  it  is  not  available 
through  some  other  governmental  or  more 
readily  accessible  private  source."' 

The  pKJwer  of  review  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  extends  so  far  as  to  permit  for- 
bidding collection  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
Information  sought.  In  case  of  the  tradition- 
ally used  questionnaire,  for  example,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  withhold  clear- 
ance for  its  issuance  altogether  or  it  may 
strike  certain  questions — a  matter  entirely 
within  Its  discretion. 

Congress,  in  its  haste  to  pass  this  bill, 
however,  did  not  heed  the  warning  of  those 
questioning  its  extent,  although  this  point 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  debate.-"-' 
Speclfloally,  some  members  of  Congress  felt 
that  while  the  bill  was  ostensibly  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and  presum- 
ably duplicate  reports  the  way  it  w£is  phrased 
gave  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
a  good  deal  more  control  over  the  collection 
of  information  than  was  necessary  under  the 
circumstances  and  perhaps  even  Intended  by 
Congress  had  it  considered  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bill.-"'  As  It  turned  out.  the  Act 
permits  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  exer- 
cise a  good  deal  of  control  over  the  investiga- 
tive functions  of  the  independent  agencies. 
With  respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Comml.?- 
slon  this  represents  a  drastic  departure  from 
the  theory  of  its  creation.  One  of  the  Com- 
mission's most  important  functions  arises  out 
of  the  mandate  to  Investigate  and  publicize 
business  conditions  harmful  to  the  continued 
good  health  of  the  economy  and  to  do  so 
Independently  and  outside  of  the  control  of 
the  executive.  Any  control  over  its  ability  to 
Investigate  or  a  substantive  review  of  the 
Information  it  seeks  will  naturally  adversely 
affect  the  Independence  of  the  Commission. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  for 
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which  the  Act  was  conceived— to  cut  costs  to 
the   government  and    to   avoid   unnecessary 
harassment  of  citizens  and  buslnessefr— has 
considerable  merit.   If,  however,  it  becomes 
an  instrument  of  control  over  some  types  of 
investigations,    specifically    those    of    Inde- 
pendent   regulatory    agencies — and    this    In 
fact  has  occurred— It  would  appear  that  the 
authority  the  Act  veste  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  needs  to  be  reexamined. 
5.   The  Hoover  Commission  and  the  Landis 
Report 
In  1947  the  Hoover  Commission  "    was  or- 
ganized to  study  and  make  Its  report  on, 
along  with  recommendations,  governmental 
operations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  effi- 
ciency In  the  operation  of  government.  One 
recommendation    Included    in    the    Hoover 
Commission  report,!"  which  was  adopted  later 
.,nd  which  was  to  have  a  far-reaching  Impact 
upon  the  Independence  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies, concerned  the  position  of  chairmen  for 
these  agencies.  In  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  to  "enable  the  President  to  obtain  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing  of  broader  consideration  of 
national  policy  which  he  feels  the  Commis- 
sion should  take  into  account,"  »  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommended  that  the  chairman 
of   an   agency  should   be   appointed    by   the 
President    and    should    be   ^ven    more   ad- 
ministrative authority  over  his  agency.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  up  to  that  time,  with  the 
exception    of    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission,  whose  organic  statute  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  its  chairman  by  the 
President,  the  agencies  selected  their  chair- 
men from  among  their  members.  Generally 
the  chairman  of  an  agency  would  be  selected 
by  the  members  of  such  an  agency  on  an 
annual  basis  and  he  constituted  little  more 
than  a  primus  inter  pares.  In  addition,  the 
agencies   themselves   would   decide   how   to 
handle    Intra-agency    administrative    detail. 
Under  the  reorganization  of  1960,  however, 
the  chairman  had  the  authority  (1)   to  ap- 
point and  supervise  personnel,"  (2)   to  dis- 
tribute the  workload  among  such  personnel, 
and  (3)   to  determine  the  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  The  reason  assigned  to  this 
drastic  departure  from  previous  practice  was 
that  it  would  relieve  the  commissioners  from 
burdensome  administrative   chores  such  as 
ruling  upon  the  salaries  of  the  char  force  and 
thereby  free  them  to  devote  their  energies  to 
the  substantive  aspects  of  the  commission's 
work. 

The  impact  of  these  plans,  once  they  were 
implemented,  was  profound."  Inasmuch  as 
the  chairman  holds  his  post  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  It  becomes  unlikely  for  him 
to  pursue  a  policy  alien  or  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Chief  Executive  if  he  is  to  retain  his 
post.  Since  the  chairman  Is  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  personnel,  the  assignment  of 
the  workload  and  the  use  of  the  agency's 
funds.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  agency, 
even  If  a  majority  of  Its  members  wish  to  do 
so,  may  pursue  a  course  Independent  from 
the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  then  current 
administration.  As  a  practical  matter  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  conflict  if  the  policies 
of  the  Executive  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Congress:  should  those  be  different,  however. 
it  win  become  readily  apparent  that  inde- 
pendence from  executive  control  has  been 
materially  weakened. 

Those  members  of  Congress  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  proposal  recognized, 
of  course,  that  any  gains  In  efficiency  which 
might  result  would  be  at  a  sacrifice  In  Inde- 
pendence. As  a  result,  Senator  Edwin  C. 
Johnson  from  Colorado  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion for  disapproval  *»  of  the  proposals  on  the 
CTOund  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  "long 
established  congressional  policy  that  regula- 
tory agencies  must  be  Independent  and  di- 
rectly responsible  to  Congress."  ■»  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  resolution  carried  only 
with  respect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission   and   the  Federal   Communica- 


tions Commission,  and  In  those  Instances 
only  because  It  was  vigorously  supported  by 
the  industries  regulated  by  these  commis- 
sions and  their  bars'' 

The  Landis  Report  of  1960 "  covered  sim- 
ilar ground  and  also  voiced  its  concern  about 
efficiency  in  government.  The  recommended 
cure  for  whatever  bureaucratic  blunders  or 
loss  of  efficiency  might  have  occurred  was 
again  greater  control  by  the  executive.  With 
respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
report  states : 

"Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  powers  of  the  Chairman  should  be 
increased  and  the  Commission's  authority 
to  delegate  decision-making  implemented  by 
Presidential  Action  under  the  Reorganization 

Act  "  *^ 

Quite  revealing  is  the  reason  given  for  the 
necessity    of    these   changes.    As    the    report 
states,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must, 
due  to  its  limited  resources,  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  as  to  the  trade  practices  It 
will   Investigate    and   must   concentrate    on 
specific  areas.  This,  according  to  Landis.  'in- 
volves an  issue  of  policy  of  which  the  Execu- 
tive  should    not   only    be   aware   but   which 
should  be  keyed  to  whatever  over-all  program 
is  then  the  Administration's  prime  concern. 
The    responsibility    for    concentration    on    a 
particular  area  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  and  not  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission."'"  Under  this  theory,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, alternatively,  would  be  able  not  to 
concentrate  on  a  particular  area.  Acceptance 
of  this  theory  would  inevitably  lead  to  pre- 
cisely  the  circumstances   the   establishment 
of  the  independent  agencies  was  supposed  to 
preclude — executive  control  over  the  regu- 
latory scheme.  By  the  same  token,  however, 
the  report.  In  a  curiously  candid  comment, 
states  that  "|tlhere  has  also  been  too  much 
of    the    morale-shattering    practice    of    per- 
mitting executive  interference  In  the  dispo- 
sition of  causes  and  controversies  delegated 
to   the    agencies   for   decision.'""   No   doubt 
there  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  ex- 
tent of  "morale-shattering  executive  Inter- 
ference" and  the  degree  to  which,  over  the 
years,  we  have  veered  from  the  original  con- 
gressional Intent  concerning  regulatory  In- 
dependence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  inter- 
ference is  invited  for  the   very  reasons   as- 
signed to  the  need  for  greater  executive  con- 
trol. ^   ^      ...w 

The  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  contained  in  the 
report  became  the  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
4  of  1961. "  The  plan  substantially  broad- 
ened the  Chairman's  authority,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  assignment  of  workload 
among  the  Commission  personnel  as  well 
as  among  the  individual  Commissioners.  The 
Importance  of  this  authority  In  the  Chair- 
man's office  cannot  be  underestimated. 
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6.  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Guignon 
The  most  far-reaching  recent  develop- 
ment affecting  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's independence  Is  the  Eighth  Circuit's 
1967  decision  in  Federal  Trade  Commission 
v.  Guignon."  In  that  case  the  court.  In  a 
two-to-one  decision,  held  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  the  authority  to  Institute 
court  proceedings  to  enforce  its  subpoenas. 
The  Commission  had.  of  course,  for  53  years. 
Instituted  subpoena  enforcement  proceed- 
ings under  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  which  states  that  "In  case 
of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena  the  Commis- 
sion may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  In  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence."  The  court 
stated  the  Issue  to  be  "whether  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  acting  under  §  9  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  .  .  .  may, 
vrtthout  the  aid  or  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  seek  enforce- 
ment of  its  own  subpoenas  in  the  Federal 


District  Courts."*'  In  reaclilng  its  decision 
to  deny  the  Commission  enforcement  of  its 
own  subpoenas  the  majority  considered  not 
only  the  briefs  wnd  arguments  of  the  parties 
but  also  a  brief  amicus  curiae  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  invitation 
of  the  court.  In  that  brief,  the  Departnient 
took  the  position  that  Section  9  did  not 
authorize  the  practice  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  followed  since  Its  creation,  and 
argued  that  the  Department  should  conduct 
and  control  proceedings  to  enforce  Commis- 
sion subpoenas. 

Until  the  Department  took  that  position 
and   the  court   agreed  with  it.   It  had   been 
accepted  practice  that  the  Commission  did. 
indeed,  have  the  authority  to  enforce  its  own 
subpoenas,   and    this   has   never   been   ques- 
tioned. Now,  however,  the  Commission  must 
apply  to  the  Attorney  General  for  enforce- 
ment of  iu  subpoenas,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Section  9  of  the  Act  appears  to  be 
abundantly  clear  on  this  point.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  enforcement  provision  relat- 
ing to  subpoenas   and  that  relating  to   the 
enforcement    of    orders.    Subpoena   enforce- 
ment   may    be    sought    by    the    Commission 
whereas  its  orders  are  enforced  by  applica- 
tion  to  the   Attorney   General.   In  addition. 
the  theory  of  independence  and  congressional 
intention  amply   demonstrate   the   necessity 
for  this  authority.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  Commission's  functions 
and    duties    is    the    ability    to    investigate 
through   the   Issuance   or  subpoenas.   It   has 
repeatedly  been  recognized  that  it  Is  in  this 
area   that   Congress   intended    the   Commis- 
sion to  have  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
independence  from  control  by  the  execatlve. 
In  Humphrey's  Executor,"  the  Court  stated 
that  the  Commission's  "duties  are  performed 
without   executive    leave   and,    in   the    con- 
templation of  the  statute,  must  be  free  from 
executive  control."  '" 

In  the  Guignon  case,  the  court  repeated  a 
previously  made  mistake;  *'  it  confused  those 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  relating  to  mandamus,  i.e.,  enforcement 
of  orders,  and  that  relating  to  enforcement 
of  subpoenas.  In  addition,  this  decision 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  inability  of  the  Commission  to 
request  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  writs  of 
certiorari.  In  Guignon,  the  Commission  is 
faced  with  a  decision  which  is  against  the 
Interest  of  the  Commission  but  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
order  to  seek  certiorari,  however,  the  Com- 
mission had  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Attorney  General,  which  in  this  case  was  not 
achieved.  It  Is  certainly  open  to  question 
whether  this  result  was  intended  by  Congress 
when  it  established  independent  agencies. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  devel- 
opments which  demonstrate  that  regulatory 
independence  Is  rapidly  becoming  more  fanci- 
ful than  factual.  Congressional  intent  was 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  quasl-leglsla- 
tlve  and  quasl-Judlclal  regulatory  agencies 
were  to  be  independent  and  free  from  the 
influence,  direction  or  oversight  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  Moreover,  the  above  noted 
reasons  for  this— the  quasl-legls'.ative  serv- 
ice as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  continuity 
In  effectuation  of  public  policy  as  declared  In 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  law— are  as  valid 
today  as  In  1897.  more  than  70  years  ago.  I 
tend  to  believe  that  many  of  the  congres- 
sional actions  undertaken  In  the  Interest  of 
orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  government, 
which  subsequently  adversely  affected  regu- 
latory Independence,  were  accldent.il  rather 
than  a  conscious  and  deliberate  effort  to  limit 
such  regulatory  Independence.  Academic  con- 
siderations aside,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  when  Congress  assigned  these  regula- 
tory tasks  to  independent  agencies  It  did  so 
because  It  expected  Its  mandate,  as  evidenced 
by  the  organic  acts,  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
vigorous   and   effective   enforcement  policy. 
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This  policy  was  Intended  to  be  contlnuo\is 
and  Irrespective  of  \h«  changing  political  for- 
tunes dictating  Wtlte  House  occupancy.  To 
the  extent  we  have|  deviated  from  this  Intent 
the  resulting  diffusion  of  control  has  taKen 
Its  Inevitable  toUi  In  regulatory  efficiency. 
For  example,  this  ituatlon  has  undoubtedly 
had  a  deleterious  j Impact  on  antitrust  en- 
forcement activities  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  well  as  the  activities  of  other 
agencies.  To  varying  degrees,  therefore,  ero- 
sion of  Independeace  has  at  the  same  time 
undermined  the  agencies'  effectiveness.  It  is 
Ironic  that  the  losq  of  efficiency  should  be,  at 
least  in  part,  the  I  result  of  precisely  those 
statutes  designed  to  foster  the  orderly  and 
efficient  conduct  of  government.  Perhaps, 
then,  the  public  literest  has  and  may  con- 
tinue to  suffer  loas  of  efficiency  Instead  of 
capturing  that  lljuslve  objective  If  there 
should  be  contlnulftg  erosion  of  effective  con- 
gressional overslgy^t  Instead  of  oversight  by 
others. 

'  ALA.  Schechtkr  Poultry  Corp.  v.  U.S.. 
296  US.  495  (19351:  Humphrey's  Executor  v. 
t;.5.,  295  U.S.  602  (1935) 

»  ICC— 1887.  PTd— 1914,  FPC— 1920,  SEC— 
1933.   PCC— 1934,   KLRB— 1935,   CAB— 1938. 

» For  example,  ^e  argument  advanced — 
that  executive  coiitrol  of  an  agency  at  the 
same  %ime  protect^  it  from  unwanted  control 
by  the  Industry  It  i  regulates — Is  not  particu- 
larly relevant  wit  a  respect  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission 

'51  Cong.  Rec.  £841.  The  opinion  was  also 
expressed  that  If  t  le  Bureau  of  Corporations 
could  be  converted  Into  an  independent  com- 
mission, more  com  slete  Icnowledge  about  cor- 
porations engagec  in  commerce  could  be 
gathered. 

» In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr. 
Morgan  expressed  '  hese  views : 

"And  Instead  of  giving  additional  {jower  to 
the  Attorney  Gen«ral  we  should,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Covington]  said 
this  afternoon,  cr;ate  a  great.  Independent, 
non-partisan  comi  lisslon,  independent  of  the 
President,  indepenlent  of  Cabinet  officers,  re- 
moved so  far  as  pjssible  from  partisan  poli- 
tics,  that  would  command  the  respect  and 
confldence  of  all  pfcrtles  and  of  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  .  .  .  What  I  say  is  not  partlcu 
the  present  Attorney  Gen 
eral  or  the  admir  istratlon  In  power.  What- 
ever we  do  in  regulating  business  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  political  In 
fluence. 

"It  will  be  far  skfer  to  place  this  power  In 
the  hands  of  a  geat  independent  commls- 
on  while  administrations 
may  change.  Thai  Is  one  reason  why  I  be- 
lieve In  having  ail  these  matters  placed,  so 
far  as  they  can  b>.  In  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission, taking  th>se  business  matters  out  of 
Rec.  8857) 

In  an  article  entitled  "Constitutionality  of 
Investigations  by  '  he  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion." 28  Colunu  .  L.  Rev.  708,  728  n.  56 
(1928),  Milton  Handler  pointed  out  that: 


"The  opposition 


denied,  —  US.  — 
'42  Stat.  20;  31 


enough,  due  to  a 


Bureau's  director 
'•31  U.S.C.A.  16. 
•61  Cong.  Rec.  SfBO. 


to  the  Covington  bill  came 


not  from  those  who  thought  the  bill  went 
too  far  but  that  M  did  not  go  far  enough. 
There  was  singular  agreement  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  establishing  an  Independent,  non- 
partisan fact-finding  body,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  broad  inquisitional 
powers  discussed  in  the  text  [of  Handler's 
artlclel." 

'  See,  for  example,  F.T.C.  v.  Procter  <fe  Gam 
ble.  386  U.S.  568     1967);  and  General  Foods 
V.   F.T.C,   386  F.2il  936    (3d  Clr.   1967).  cert. 


(1968) 

U.S.C.A.  1.  Passage  of  the 


Act   failed    the   p-evlous    year.    Interestingly 


dispute  over  the  presiden- 


tial removal  pownr  of  the  proposed  Budget 


61  Cong.  Rec.  980. 


'"  Budget  and  appropriations  requests  may 
only  be  transmitted  to  Congress  upon  the 
specific  request  of  either  house  thereof.  31 
U.SC  A.  15. 

"  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  some  of  the  Independent 
agencies  apparently  took  the  f>osltlon  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  them.  This,  however,  was 
made  clear  in  a  1939  amendment  restating 
applicability  of  the  Act  to  Include  "any  in- 
dependent regulatory  commission  or  Ixmrd." 
53  Stat.  565.  See  also  'Government  Orga- 
nization."  H.  Rep.  2033.  75th  Cong.,  3d  Bess., 
p.  15  (1938). 
'■  43  Stat.  936. 

"  Henry  Prlngle.  The  Life  and  Time  of  Wil- 
liam   Howard    Taft    (New    York    1939    (two 
vols. )  ) ,  p.  992,  et  seq. 
"  66  Cong.  Rec.  2752. 

"  The  authority  to  argue  cases  In  which 
the  United  States  Is  Interested  before  the 
Supreme  Court  rests  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 28  U.S.C.A.  518  (1968).  For  example,  the 
first  Federal  Trade  Commission  case  to  reach 
the  Supreme  Court — F.T.C.  v.  Gratz,  253  U.S. 
421  (1920) — was  argued  by  the  Commissioner 
whose  term  I  am  succeeding — Huston 
Thompson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
widespread  belief  at  the  time  that  the  fact 
that  a  Commissioner  argued  the  case  may 
have  cost  the  Commission  the  decision. 

"•  Urgent  Deficiencies  Appropriations  Act 
of  1913.  38  Stat.  208. 

'■  "The  Organization  and  Procedures  of  the 
Federal  Regulatory  Commissions  and  Agen- 
cies and  Their  Effect  on  Small  Business,"  H. 
Rep.  No.  2967.  84th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  p.  91 
(19561. 
"56  Stat.  1078:  44  U.S.C.A.  421  (1968). 
'•Speaking  aljout  OPA  reports  and  ques- 
tionnaires. Congressman  Patman  stated: 

"If  the  gentleman  had  heard  the  testimony 
that  has  been  presented  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  House,  he  would 
be  very  anxious  to  have  this  bill  passed  with- 
out 1  hour's  delay.  The  people  are  up  In  arms 
about  these  useless  reports  and  unnecessary 
questionnaires.  They  are  Irritated  by  them 
and  they  are  irritated  at  the  Congress  be- 
cause the  Congress  will  not  do  something 
about  It  "  88  Cong.  Rec.  9121. 

-■"  Some  of  the  supervisory  agencies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  exempted. 
See  Bowman,  "Restilts  Achieved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act,"  7  Bus.  and  Gov't  Rev.  5 
(U.  of  Missouri  1966). 
='  Bowman,  supra  note  20. 
»88  Cong.  Rec.  9159-9166. 
*"  The  following  Is  an  excerpt  of  one  of  the 
comments  during  the  debate  of  the  bill; 

"Mr.  SMrrH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
to  this  bin  than  merely  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  reports.  Under  section  2  (d)  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  vesting  a  lot  of  authority 
and  power  in  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  party  having  a 
substantial  Interest  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  Director  Is  authorized  within  his  discre- 
tion to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  collection  of  any  information  by 
any  Federal  agency  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  such  agency 
or  any  other  proper  purpose. 

"Certainly  a  considerable  amount  of  In- 
formation being  collected  by  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies  is  being  so  collected  by 
direction  of  the  Congress  In  response  to  spe- 
cific legislation.  Are  we  to  Infer  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  is  to  have  final  au- 
thority and  power  to  set  aside  any  legislation 
which  the  Congress  has  passed  directing  the 
collection  of  Information?"  Cong.  Rec.  9159. 
='  The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  received 
Its  name  "Hoover  Commission"  because  It 
was  chaired  by  ex-President  Hoover. 

=^  Report  on  the  Organization  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Regulatory  Commissions,  March  3, 
1949. 


"Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Commissions. 
Appendix  N,  p.  32  (January  1949).  (Prepared 
for  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

"  With  the  exception  of  appointments  to 
the  largest  organizational  units  within  an 
agency,  which  would  require  approval  of  a 
majority  of  commissioners. 

-■'  These  plans  were  labeled  In  the  following 
manner:  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8,  FTC; 
Reorg;anlzatlon  Plan  No.  9,  FPC;  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  10,  SEC;  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  13,  CAB.  5  U.S.C.  133-Z-15  (1964). 

"  Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945  ( 59 
Stat.  613),  the  President  was  given  the  an- 
thorlty  for  a  specific  time  period  to  submit 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  plan  from  going  into  effect,  a 
concurrent  resolution  was  necessary  by  the 
two  Houses,  stating  that  the  Congress  does 
not  favor  the  reorganization  plan.  This  time 
period  has  since  been  f>erlodlcally  extended 
but  permitted  to  expire  as  of  1968. 

"Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, 81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1950),  S.  Res. 
253.  254,  255  and  256,  pp.  13-17. 

»>  It  Is  questionable  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  a  regulated  Industry  become  the  cham- 
pion and  protector  of  the  independence  o! 
its  regulatory  agency. 

"Report  on  Regulatory  Agencies  to  the 
Presldent-Elect,  James  M.  Landls,  December 
1960. 

» Id.  at  48. 

"  Id.  at  52. 

» Id.  at  36. 

"Reorganization  Plans  1  (SEC),  2  (FCC), 
and  5  (NLRB)  were  disapproved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  5  U.S.C.  133-Z-15  (1964) 

"  F.T.C.  V.  Guignon,  261  F.  Supp.  215  (ED 
Mo,  1967),  aff'd,  390  P.2d  323  (8th  Clr.  1968). 

»•  390  F  2d  at  324. 

"Humphrey's  Executor  v.  United  States, 
295  US  602  (1935). 

« Id.  at 

"  F.T.C.  V.  Claire  Furnace  Co.,  274  US.  160 
(1927). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repoet  or  Federal  Crop  iNStmANCE 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
dated  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  or  Rttral  EXectriticatton 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering the  activities  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  of  Overobligation  or  an 
Appropriation 
A   letter  from   the   Secretary  of   Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  overobli- 
gation of  an  appropriation  (with  an  accom- 


panying report  and  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  Contributions 
Program  Equipment  and  Facilities  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

report  on  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Trainino 
Corps  Plight  Instruction  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the   Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  flight  instruction  program, 
for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31. 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report   of  Proposed   Additional  PACiLrnzB 
Projects.   Army  National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    Defense    (Properties    and    Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  location,  nature,  and  estimated 
cost  of  certain  additional  facilities  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional   Guard    (with   an   accompanying   re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Director  of  Selective  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice  System,   transmitting,   pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  System  for  the  period  from 
January  1,   1968  to  June  30,  1968   (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
ci-trement  Prom  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
ness Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Department's  procurement  from  small  or 
other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July- 
October  1968  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  progress  of  the  Department  in 
developing  a  plan  for  an  Insurance  program 
•.o  help  homeowners  In  meeting  mortgage 
payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Pertaining  to  Im- 
portation   AND    Interstate    Shipment    of 

Certain  Species  of  Pish  or  Wildlife 
.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into 
the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Amendments  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  and  provisions  relat- 
ing to  support  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Making  Certain  Air 
Carriers  Ineugible  for  Subsidy  Payments 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  406(b)  of 


the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  make 
certain  air  carriers  Ineligible  for  subsidy  pay- 
ments (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  the  Use  of  U.S.  Owned  Foreign 
Currencies 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  U.S. 
owned  foreign  currencies  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 

International    Education    and    Cultural 

Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  US.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  dated  January  21, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty, during  the  fiscal  year  1968:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  for  the 
South  Rim  of,,  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Ariz. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  concession 
contract  for  the  South  Rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz,  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In-  . 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Alaska  Power  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Alaska  Power  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Order  Canceling  Certain  Irrigation  Con- 
struction Charges 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
order  canceling  certain  irrigation  construc- 
tion charges  against  non-Indian  owned 
lands  within  the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  irrigation  project,  Oregon 
( with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Cancellation  of  Certain  Irriga- 
tion Charges 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian  owned  lands 
under  the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  irrlgratlon  project,  Oregon  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract,  National 
CAPriAL  Region,  National  Park  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  a  concession  contract  for 
the  National  Capital  Region,  National  Park 
Service  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report   op   Secretary   of  the   Interior   on 
Accomplishments  in  Cooperative  Water 
Resources  Research   and  Training 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  on  activities  and 
accomplishments    in   cooperative    water   re- 
sources research  and  training;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Report  of  Office  of  Coal  Research 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  for  the  calendar  year 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  op 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  alien  de- 
fectors ( with  accompanying  papers ) :  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Commemoration  of  the  100th  An- 
niversary      OF       THE       ESTABII-SHMENT       OF 
Yellow.stone  National  Park 
A   letter   from   the   Assistant  Secretary   of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Medicare 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare,  transmitting,   pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  medicare  (with  an 
accompanying    report ) :    to    the    Committee 
on  Finance. 

Report  of  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Board  for  the  calendar 
year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

Proposed  Bill  To  Merge  First-Class  Mail 
and  Airmail  Into  a  Single  Class  of  Mail 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  ijroposed  legislation 
to  merge  first-class  mall  and  airmail  Into  a 
single  class  of  mall  service  ( with  accompany- 
ing papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Report   of   Cost   of   Ciean    Water    and    Its 
Economic  Impact 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  cost  of  clean  water  and  its  economic  im- 
pact (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act 
A   letter  from   the  AssUtant  Secretary   of 
the   Interior,   transmitting   a   draft   of   pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter I>ollutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes    (with  an   accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Report  on  the  Cost  of  Carrying  Out  the 
FEDERAL  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second 
annual  report  on  the  cost  of  carrying  out  th» 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Proposed  Amendments  of  Atomic  Energt 
Act  of  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  a  finding  of  practical 
value  and  aboUsh  the  distinction  between 
commercial  licenses  for  facilities  and  certalQ 
research  and  development  licenses  for  fa- 
cilities and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

An  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Commission,   transmitting   a   draft   of 
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to  amend  section  11  of 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
papers);   to  the  Joint 
Energy. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  IdT.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: J 

S.  Res.  67.  Reso^tlon  authorizing  the  Se- 
lect Committee  oil  Small  Business  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  problems  of  small  and 
Independent  busiaesses  (Rept.  No.  91-3);  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


BiLus   AND   Joint   resolutions 

INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Join  ,  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  :  irst  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAHSEN: 

S.  629.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  laterlor  to  etigage  In  a  feaalblUty  In- 
vestlg»Uon  for  tlte  modification  of  Buffalo 
BUI  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.      | 

(See-the  remarlU  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced    the    »bove    bill,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  630.  A  bill  td  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advliory  committee  to  recom- 
mend Improvemeats  In  and  simpUflcatlon  of 
Federal  tax  return  forms  and  procedures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxb  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUI,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUS: 

S.  631.  A  blU  thr  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Elsald 
Abel  Ohanl  Ashoiir;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.      J 

By  Mr.  PRQUTY: 

S.  632.  A  bill  ioi  the  relief  of  Raymond  C. 
Melvln;  to  the  Cofnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarl(s  of  Mr.  Pboutt  when  he 
Introduced    the    «bove    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 


bill  /or  the  relief  of  Adriana 
bill   lor   the   relief   of  Rev.   Dr. 


the  relief  of  Dr.  Pausto  Q. 


S.    633.    A 
Bernardls; 

s.    634.    A 
Christopher  Steph^  Mann; 

S.  635.  A  bin  ^r  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joel 
Malabrlgo; 

S.  636.  A  bin  foij  1 
Aquino,  Jr.; 

S.  637.  A  bUl  foi  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angellta 
A.  Topaclo; 

S.  638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlnas 
Kritharlfi;  and 

S    639.  A  bill  f<r  the  relief  of  Dr.  Istvan 

Kuhn;   to  the  Coiamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAS|: 

S.  640.  A  bUl  to 
National    Seashoni 
Jersey;    to  the  Committee 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  abovi»  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  headini; 

ByMr.  ERVlN: 

S  641.  A  bin  tc  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Ac  ministration  Act  of  1961 


establish  the  Sandy  Hook 
m    the    State    of    New 
on  Interior  and 


In  order  to  permit 
under  such  act  to 


borrowers  obtaining  loans 
employ  attorneys  of  their 


own  choice  to  perform  necessary  legal  serv- 
ices In  connectlor  with  such  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agtlculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ebvin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear  un- 
der a  separate  healing.) 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia: 
S.  642.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal  offense. 
to  assaselnate,  kidnap,  or  assault  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  a  Member-of-Congress-elect; 
and 

S.  643.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ruperto  Evan- 
gellsta  Perez;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (far  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovEKN)  : 
S.  644.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  mUk  pro- 
gram for  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Phoxmjrs  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  645.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Man  Jak 
Cheung  (Ting  Ping  Woo) ;  and 

S.  646.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joan  Sara; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.   647.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Severlno 
Mannl;  and 

S.  648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Alun- 
day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  649.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marga- 
rita Gutierrez  De  Cespedes;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HR0SKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin)  : 
S.  650.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3006A  of  title 
18.    United   States   Code,   relating   to   repre- 
sentation   of    Indigent    defendants;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HatJSKA  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
iinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  651.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  public  land  held  under  color  of 
title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Oalnes  of  Mobile,  Ala.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HatJsxA) : 
S.  652.  A   bin    for    the   reUef   of    Plladelfo 
Fraclca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.  653.  A   bin    for    the   relief    of    Ouvenc 
Alpander;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  654.  A  bill  to  enable  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on   Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPF: 
S.  655.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of   Raul  das 
Dores  Roberto  and  Maria  Inocencla  de  Sousa 
Roberto; 

S.  656.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Corazon 
HaJUll  Lomotan;  and 

S.  657.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
D'Andrla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  658.  A  bill  to  amend  section  815  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain distributions  of  the  stock  of  wholly 
owned  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  659.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sul  King  Yu, 
Yuk  Shul  Chan,  Man  Wa  Yeung,  Sul  Kwong 
Wong,  Kam  Woon  Leung,  Chun  Plu  Yung. 
Ping  Ylng  Choi.  Lun  Sang  Wong.  Muk  Kan 
Yip,  Wal  Yiing  Lau,  Ngan  Lung,  Chau,  King 
Hung  Chu,  Shu  Yau  Chan,  Chuen  Chan,  Mau 
Hlng  Chan.  Au  Ming,  Ng  Man  Hung  and 
Leung  Ah  Fong;  and 

S.  660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fu  Ken 
Hung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  661  A  bin  to  provide  an  Improved  and 
enforceable  procedure  for  the  notification  of 
defects  In  tires;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced    the    last   above-mentioned    bin, 
which  appear  under  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  662.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VaslUos  Cy- 
prlotls; 

S.  663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bechu  Ban- 
erjea,  his  wife  Pushpalata  Banerjea,  and 
their  children.  Blnapanl.  Sukla.  Jaya,  and 
Tarak; 

S.  664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  AtauUah 
Moehayedl; 

S.  665.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Safia  Talibl 
Naz; 

S.  666.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  loannls  Kar- 
aoulanls; 

S.  667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Glocrlto 
G.  Sa^sl;  and 

S.  668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios  J. 
Kornias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary . 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  669.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  cf 
certain  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urbai 
development  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  tli* 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

S.  670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1937,  to  provide  for  a  program  cf 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  establisji 
hunter  safety  programs  In  the  several  Stata , 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  671.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into 
the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   RANDOLPH: 

S.  672.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Charles  Rich- 
ard Scott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  673.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Concepcion 
Quezada  Mota;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  674.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the  dis- 
continuance or  change  of  certain  operations 
or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail,  In 
order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  permit- 
ting any  such  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  675.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  Insured 
banks  from  voting  their  own  stock  and  to 
provide  for  cumulative  voting  in  federally 
Insured  banlcs;  and 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  677.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gulseppe 
Tam  burro; 

S.  678.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  Fabre  Sollno  (Frank  R.  S.  Fabre); 

S.  679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Za- 
barlas; 

S.  680.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chrlstodoulos 
Anagnostou; 

S.  681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  SUvestro 
D'Urso; 

S.  682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene  E.  Mon- 
tero; 

S.  683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlamantlno 
Ferrelra  Perelra; 

8.684.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hon  Chun 
Eng; 

S.  685.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tlno  Catta- 
blanl,  Caterlna  Cattablanl  (nee  Papurello), 
and  Pier  Maria  Cattablanl; 

S.  686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  An- 
tonio Lopez; 

S.  687.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlno 
Oaroffolo; 
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S.  688.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmela  La- 
OaUa; 

S.  689.  A  bHl  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele  Lom- 
bardl; 

S.  690.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chong  PU 
Lee; 

S.  691.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglllo  Cl- 
bellls,  Gelslmlna  ClbellU,  and  Matiro  Clbellls; 

S  692.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Koetas  Par- 
lapanldes; 

S.  693.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  and 
Rosa  Malatesta;  and 

S.  694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hon  Ylu 
Fong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wu-liamb  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  first  two 
above  bills,  which  appear  under  separate 
headings.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  for  election  of  such  candidates  by  pop- 
ular vote:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CANNON: 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  and 

S.J.  Res.  33  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolutions,  which 
appear    under    separate    headings.) 


S.  629— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  MODIFICATION 
OF  THE  BUFFALO  BILL  DAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  feasibility  investigation  for 
the  modification  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam. 

In  a  recently  released  recormaissance 
study,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  found 
that  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  is  incapable  of 
containing  or  passing  safely  the  prob- 
able flood  that  might  enter  the  reservoir 
without  overtopping  the  dam  and  dam- 
aging the  structure.  This  information  is 
the  result  of  a  study  utilizing  the  latest 
meteorologic  and  hydrologic  data  and 
reevaluating  the  spillway  capacities  of 
older  dams. 

The  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  is  located  on  the 
Shoshone  River  about  5  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
dams  built  under  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902.  The  fact  that  a  dam  incapable 
of  handling  a  probable  flood  is  located  a 
short  distance  upstream  of  the  city  of 
Cody  is  cause  for  concern. 

Three  alternatives  have  been  offered 
to  solve  this  problem.  The  first  plan  is  to 
enlarge  the  spillway  to  allow  the  safe 
passage  of  a  probable  flood  that  might 
enter  the  reservoir.  The  second  plan 
would  raise  the  dam  without  enlarging 
the  spillway.  This  plan  would  enable  the 
dam  to  contain  a  probable  flood;  how- 
ever, this  proposal  would  cause  condi- 
tions which  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
spillway  tunnel  to  the  extent  that  the 
left  abutment  of  the  dam  would  be  in 


danger.  No  additional  conservation 
storage  would  result  under  either  of 
these  plans. 

The  final  alternative  contemplates  en- 
larging the  spillway  timnel  in  combina- 
tion with  raising  the  dam.  This  proposal 
would  provide  additional  surcharge  in 
the  reservoir,  together  with  additional 
conservation  storage  for  a  multiplicity  of 
uses. 

In  addition  to  alleviating  flood  dangers, 
this  third  proposal,  by  increasing  the 
conservation  capacity  of  Buffalo  Bill 
Reservoir,  would  provide  additional  water 
for  irrigation,  power  production,  and 
municipal  and  industrial  supply,  as  well 
as  enhancing  the  downstream  flshery. 
providing  opportunity  for  Increased  rec- 
reation potential,  and  making  possible 
some  control  of  water  quality  for  down- 
stream water  users. 

The  multiple-use  development  which 
would  be  made  possible  by  increasing  the 
conser\'ation  capacity  of  the  dam  would 
add  greatly  to  the  economic  development 
of  Wyoming.  The  State  would  have  a 
greater  number  of  options  for  the  use  of 
Big  Horn  River  system  waters.  The 
Wyoming  Natural  Resource  Board, 
anticipating  the  possible  future  need  for 
water  in  this  area,  has  expressed  Interest 
in  50,000  to  100,000  acre-feet  of  storage 
water  from  the  enlarged  Buffalo  Bill 
Reservoir  for  municipal  and  industrial 
supply. 

A  comparison  of  the  benefits  and  costs 
shows  that  there  is  economic  justifica- 
tion for  each  proposed  plan  with  selected 
fimctions. 

Because  of  the  need  to  correct  the  un- 
safe spillway  conditions  of  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam,  it  is  urgent  that  a  detailed  study  be 
made  and  a  plan  be  selected  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on 
this  measure  authorizing  a  feasibility  In- 
vestigation for  the  modification  of  Buf- 
falo Bill  Dam. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  629)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a 
feasibility  investigation  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  Buffalo  Bill  Dam,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  630— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING 
THE    FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
of  year  is  with  us  again  for  filing  our  in- 
come tax  return  forms.  It  has  become 
more  apparent  to  me  than  ever  before 
the  burden  that  the  American  taxpayer 
is  under  in  trying  to  fill  out  this  form 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Often  errors  are  made  in 
this  process  by  people,  who  are  not  try- 
ing to  mislead  the  IRS,  but  who  honestly 
do  not  know  how  to  fill  out  the  form 
properly  due  to  Its  complexity.  I  certain- 
ly know  how  these  people  feel;  not  be- 
ing an  accountant  myself,  I  find  it  ex- 
tremely dlflBcult. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  some  hope 


of  correcting  this  ever-increasing  burden, 
I  introduce  today  a  measure  which  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  recommend  improvementa  In 
and  simpUflcatlon  of  Federal  tax  return 
forms  and  procedures.  This  Commission 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  would  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  only;  however,  I  think 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  begin  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  correct  the  glaring 
problems  of  this  procedure  that  affect  in 
some  way  or  another  almost  every  Amer- 
ican. 

The  Commission  itself  shall  consist  of 
nine  members  well  versed  in  the  prob- 
lems involved:  there  shall  be  tax  lawyers 
and  accountants  who  know  how  the 
forms  and  procedures  work;  it  shall  also 
have  a  representative  taxpayer  who  can 
present  views  on  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing them ;  and  also  there  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  who  know 
its  needs.  The  duties  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  recommend  simplification  of 
the  current  forms  used  by  the  IRS. 
We  have  form  1040A  at  the  current 
time,  which  shows  what  can  be  done  if 
the  pro{>er  climate  is  created  by  form 
simplification. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  this  Com- 
mission can  be  a  service  to  us  all.  for  we 
all  must  pay  taxes.  I  do  not  expect  any 
overnight  miracles,  but  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  able  to  reduce  our  burden  in  this 
matter,  it  shall  have  performed  splen- 
didly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  630)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee 
to  recommend  improvements  in  and 
simplification  of  Federal  tax  return 
forms  and  procedures,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  632— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 

THE     RELIEF     OF     RAYMOND     C. 

MELVIN 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  a  yoimg  constituent  of  mine, 
Ravmond  C.  Mehin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  632)  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond C.  Melvin,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S  640— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  SANDY  HOOK 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE,  N.J. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  create 
the  Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  rec- 
reation area. 

Sandj'  Hook,  a  peninsula  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and 
Sandy  Hook  Bay  on  the  other,  consists 
of  1,634  acres.  From  1846  until  approxi- 
mately 7  years  ago  the  entire  complex 
was  a  military  reser\-ation  known  as  Fort 
Hancock.  However,  in  early  1962  it  was 
determined  that  the  entire  acreape  was 
no  longer  needed  for  military  purposes 
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recent    report. 


and  the  Departiment  of  the  Army  leased 
745  acres  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
a  recreation  ar^a.  This  became  known  as 
the  Sandy  Hook  State  Park. 

I  was,  of  course,  happy  to  support  and 
work  for  the  establishment  of  this  State 
park.  I 

In  January  1967,  the  Department  of 
Defense  annou^iced  that  it  would  turn 
approximately  1,200  acres  of  land  at 
Sandy  Hook,  including  745  acres  that 
comprise  the  present  State  park,  over 
to  the  General'  Services  Adminsltration 
for  disposal.  A  recent  check  with  the  De- 
partment indicates  that  it  anticipates  re- 
porting the  approximately  1,200  acres  as 
surplus  no  lated  than  August  of  this  year. 

Enactment  qf  my  bill  will  author- 
ize the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
take  possession'  of  this  acreage,  operate 
and  maintain  it  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  plaqe  in  New  Jersey  its  first 
national  seashore  recreation  area. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  region  will 
be  completely  urbanized  within  30  to  40 
years.  Even  now.  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  fall  far  short  of  the  needs 
of  thCTegion's  nopulation.  The  little  open 
spact'that  is  left  is  truly  a  "precious 
little." 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Regional 
Council  and  thp  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
need  for  open  space  in  a 
"The  Race  for  Open 
Space,"  the  fotrth  and  final  report  of 
their  park,  recreation,  and  open  space 
project.  This  report  recommended  that 
the  present  189[000  acres  of  public  parks 
in  the  metropolitan  region  be  expanded 
to  736,000  and  ^hat  the  total  open  space 
be  expanded  ffom  600  square  miles  to 
1,700  square  m|les.  The  report  also  sug- 
or  choosing  lands  to  be 
g  out  that  swimming 
rank  first  in  public 
ecreation:  picnicking  is 
second,  and  walking  and  nature  study 
third. 

e  within  the  metropoli- 
150  miles,  of  which  71 
miles  are  suitsible  for  mass  recreation 
and  conservation.  Most  of  this  frontage 
Lies  in  New  York  State,  and  is  not  easily 
available  to  tha  people  of  northern  New 
Jersey.  The  we:  tern  part  of  the  region's 
suitable  ocean  frontage  lies  mainly  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.J.  Of  the  county's 
27.2  miles  of  recreation  frontage,  8.8 
miles  are  held  privately  and  6.7  miles  are 
held  by  the  mil:  tary.  The  remaining  11.7 
miles  are  publ  cly  owned  and,  for  the 
most  part,  are  e  ther  already  fully  used  or 
are  unusable  because  of  pollution. 

Thus,  Sandy  Hook  is  the  sole  prac- 
ticable potentiiJ  public  recreation  area 
left  to  serve  the  people  of  urban  north 
Jersey.  In  addition,  its  colorful  history 
and  interesting  geological  and  natural 
features  give  it ;  wtential  for  a  varied  rec- 
reational expert  ence  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  region  w«st  of  the  Hudson. 

Unlike  the  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Cod  National  $eashore,  Mass.,  as  part 
of  the  ruitional  park  system,  inclusion 
of  Sandy  Hook  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem will  not  require  appropriation  of  mil- 
lions of  dolla  's  to  acquire  privately 
owned  lands.  The  land  at  Sandy  Hook  Is 


gested  criteria 
acquired,   poin^ 
and    beach 
preference  in 


Ocean  fronta 
tan  region  tota 


already  owned 
ment. 


The  present  State  park  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  recreation  areas  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast — providing  swimming, 
nature  walks,  simbathing,  and  some  of 
the  best  fishing  around.  It  is  so  popular 
that  on  many  weekends  during  the  sum- 
mer months  the  gates  to  the  park  must 
be  closed  as  early  as  10:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, depriving  thousands  of  would-be 
visitors  of  its  use. 

As  the  report,  "Sandy  Hook,  A  Study 
of  Alternatives, "  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  points  out: 

Sandy  Hook's  recreation  resources  are  .  .  . 
outstanding  and  should  be  preserved.  Its  6 
mUes  oX  uiUnterrupted  Atlantic  oceanfront 
and  wide  sand  beaches  provide  a  maximum 
oppwrtunlty  for  developing  mass  water-ori- 
ented recreation.  These  beaches,  imagina- 
tively planned,  will  provide  varied  and  \itally 
needed  water-oriented  recreation  for  the 
massive  urban  population  in  the  western  half 
of  Che  region.  Even  though  swimming  and 
sunbathing  will  dominate  their  use,  they  will 
also  be  ideal  for  hiking,  beachcombing,  and 
some  of  the  best  surf  fishing  In  the  State. 

Inland  from  the  beaches  a  series  of  rela- 
tively unaltered  dunes.  Interspersed  with 
fresh  and  salt  water  marshes,  plus  714  miles 
of  bay  shoreline  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  supporting  activities,  such  as  hiking  and 
nature  study.  Primarily  the  value  of  the 
natural  resource  Is  educational.  In  that  the 
student  or  visitor  is  afforded  a  favorable  field 
for  the  study  of  plant  succeMlon, 

Since  I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments 
at  its  59th  meeting  endorsed  the  proposal 
to  establish  the  Sandy  Hook  National 
Seashore  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system. 

And  on  January  15  of  this  year  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  stated  that  he  endorses  enactment 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  national  sea- 
shore at  Sandy  Hook. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
will  hold  prompt  hearings  on  my  bill  so 
that  the  full  Senate  will  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  pass  the  legislation. 

The  use  of  ^ndy  Hook  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  a  recreation  area  would 
be  unconscionable,  for  it  is  a  national 
heritage  and  should  remain  in  public 
possession. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  640)  to  establish  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


by  the  Federal  CJovem- 


S.  641— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  in  order  to  permit 
borrowers  obtaining  loans  under  such  act 
to  employ  attorneys  of  their  own  choice 
to  perform  any  necessary  legal  services 
in  connection  with  such  loans. 

I  should  like  to  observe  that  in  my 


opinion  any  act  which  deprives  individ- 
uals of  the  right  to  select  their  own 
counsel,  as  this  act  does,  is  certainly  in- 
compatible with  the  theory  that  we  have 
a  free  country.  No  government  agency 
should  direct  an  individual  as  to  what 
lawyer  he  can  or  must  retain  to  perform 
services  for  him. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  641)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  in  order  to  permit  borrow- 
ers obtaining  loans  under  such  act  to 
employ  attorneys  of  their  own  choice  to 
perform  necessary  legal  services  in  con- 
nection with  such  loans,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ervin,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
b«  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  641 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
336  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1986)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)  "  Immediately 
before  "No  officer"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof;  and  (2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  making  application  lor 
a  loan  under  this  Act  may  employ  any  at- 
torney of  his  choice  to  provide  him  with 
the  legal  services  necessary  In  obtaining  such 
loan  if  such  attorney  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  In  which  the  loan  applicant  re- 
sides. In  any  case  involving  the  purchase  of 
land  the  loan  applicant  may  employ  any 
title  insurance  company  of  his  choice  to 
provide  him  with  necessary  legal  services  if 
such  title  company  is  licensed  to  perform 
such  services  In  the  State  in  which  the  land 
to  be  purchased  is  located." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  In  the 
case  of  all  persons  who  make  application 
for  loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  AdmliUstratlon  Act  of  1961  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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S.  644— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  EXTENSION  OF  SPE- 
CIAL MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson)  ,  a  bill  to  extend  and  expand  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren. 
The  bill  increases  the  amount  provided 
for  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
from  $120  million  for  fiscal  1970  to  S125 
million  for  that  year.  The  proposal  also 
makes  the  program  a  permanent  one. 
thus  extending  it  beyond  the  present 
June  1970  expiration  date.  The  bill  will 
increase  authorized  fimding  to  $130  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1971  and  $135  million  in  fis- 
cal 1972  and  thereafter.  And  finally  the 
legislation  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
program  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  Is  currently  being 
handled. 

This  last  point  is  particularly  signif- 


icant in  view  of  the  proposal  made  in  the 
President's  budget  to  eliminate  the 
school  milk  program  by  melting  it  into 
the  child  nutrition  and  special  food  as- 
sistance programs.  Although  the  budget 
indicates  that  increased  milk  consump- 
tion in  these  two  programs  will  substan- 
tially offset  the  decline  resulting  from 
the  elimination  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram to  my  mind  no  convincing  evidence 
exists  that  this  is,  indeed,  a  sound  judg- 
ment. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  by  schoolchildren 
the  school  milk  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  efforts  the  Federal 
Government  has  ever  made  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 
Periodic  attempts  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  program,  the  most  recent  being  a 
1966  attempt  to  slash  the  program  by  80 
Ijercent,  have  failed  ignominiously. 

The  program  has  been  successful  for 
two  reasons.  First  and  foremost  it  has 
supplied  billions  of  half  pints  of  milk — 
nature's  perfect  food — each  year  over 
and  above  the  milk  sold  as  part  of  the 
type  A  lunch  under  the  school  lunch 
program.  Thus  It  has  provided  an  in- 
valuable supplement  to  the  noonday  meal 
provided  by  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  midmorning  "milk  break"  filled 
many  empty  stomachs  long  before  the 
school  breakfast  program  was  conceived. 

Second,  it  has  put  Federal  funds  to 
work  to  feed  the  young  as  an  alternative 
to  the  use  of  tax  dollars  to  buy  up  sur- 
plus milk  for  storage  in  powdered  form. 
For  the  school  milk  program  has  taken 
substantial  portions  of  fluid  milk  off  the 
market  that  the  Federal  Government 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  buy  and 
.store  under  our  price  support  program. 
Consumption  under  the  program  has 
typically  represented  approximately  2y2 
percent  of  fluid  milk  consumption  in  the 
United  States. 

To  submerge  this  success  stoi-y  of  a 
program  by  making  it  a  subsidiary  of  the 
school  lunch  and  other  special  programs 
would  be  to  make  it  an  unwanted  step- 
child. Certainly  it  would  be  far  far  eas- 
ier to  sharply  slash  school  milk  expend- 
itures that  were  an  unidentified  part 
of  a  general  nutrition  effort  than  it 
would  be  to  make  deep  cuts  in  the  exist- 
ing school  milk  program.  Furthermore 
I  am  convinced  that  the  young  of  our 
Nation,  especially  those  with  serious  nu- 
tritional deficiencies,  need  more,  not  less, 
fluid  milk. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  must  add 
that  it  is  a  special  source  of  joy  to  me  to 
have  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota, 
Senator  McGovern,  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
bill.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  marvel- 
ous work  that  his  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  is  doing  to 
analyze  and  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
land  of  ours.  It  gives  me  a  particular 
sense  of  confidence  to  know  that  a  man 
with  his  deep  experience  with  the  needs 
of  the  hungry  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  has  chosen  to  associate  himself 
with  me  in  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
to  expand  and  extend  the  special  milk 


program  for  schoolchildren  be  printed 
in  the  R^ecord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  644)  to  provide  a  special 
milk  program  for  children,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGovern),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  644 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed 
$130,000,000;  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  not  to  exceed  $135,000,000,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  in  the 
public  interest,  to  encourage  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children  in  the  United  States 
In  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade 
and  under,  and  (2)  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  sum- 
mer camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "tJnited 
States'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  special  milk  program  provided  for  by 
this  section  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable in  the  same  manner  as  he  admin- 
istered the  special  milk  program  provided  for 
by  Public  Law  89-642.  as  amended,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969." 


S.  654— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  EN- 
TITLED "THE  RESIDENCY  VOTING 
ACT  OF   1969  " 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Residency  Voting  Act  of 
1969." 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  as  S.  1881 
on  May  25,  1967.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, at  which  time  the  Honorable  Fred 
Vinson,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  rep- 
resentatives of  American  citizens  resid- 
ing abroad,  and  various  committees  seek- 
ing improvements  in  the  residence 
requirements  for  voting,  testified  or  sub- 
mitted statements  in  support  of  the  bill. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  in  any  election 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
Offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
if  he  establishes  residence  in  a  new  State 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  September 
next  preceding  the  date  of  an  election, 
and,  further,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
by  absentee  ballot  in  any  election  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  registration  that  does  not 
include  a  provision  for  absentee  registra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  highly  mobile,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  sent  to 


countries  all  over  the  world  represent- 
ing American  industry,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  other  social  institutions. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  estimated 
that  up  to  20  or  25  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  in  a  state  of 
transition.  During  the  presidential  elec- 
tion year  of  1964  witnesses  stated  that  as 
many  as  8  million  citizens  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  voting  either  because 
they  moved  into  a  new  State  too  late  to 
comply  with  the  residency  qualifications 
or  because  they  were  unable  to  register 
by  absentee  procedures. 

Several  States  have  under  the  Consti- 
tution the  right  to  establish  qualifications 
of  voters,  including  residence  require- 
ments and  procedures  for  absentee  vot- 
ing. It  is  quite  understandable  that  the 
States  would  claim  certain  reservations 
concerning  the  right  of  any  citizens  to 
vote  in  local  elections  on  the  ground  that 
new  citizens  would  have  insuffiicent 
knowledge  of  local  issues  and  local  can- 
didates to  draw  meaningfid  conclusions. 
However,  mass  media  communication, 
especially  TV,  carry  to  all  comers  of  the 
earth  complete  information  concerning 
the  national  issues,  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  the 
problems  facing  the  Nation  at  home  and 
abroad.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  a 
citizen  may  temporarily  be  residing,  he 
has  at  least  been  well  informed  on  the 
programs  and  policies  of  each  candidate 
seeking  the  office  of  President.  He  ought 
not  to  be  denied  the  voting  franchise 
because  of  some  antiquated  residence  re- 
quirement or  absentee  voting  require- 
ment. 

The  committee  again  this  year  will 
hold  hearings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those 
hearings  will  produce  sufficient  interest 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  so  as  to  extend  to  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  the  right  to  vote  at  leasv  for 
President  and  Vice  President  beginning 
in  1972. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  <S.  654)  to  enable  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  change  their 
residences  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


S.  661— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
RECALL  DEFECTIVE  TIRES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  develop  a  procedure  for  the  recall  of 
defectively  manufactured  tires. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Traffic  Safety  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  within  6  months, 
to  develop  procedures  under  which  the 
tire  manufticturers  would  notify  every 
tire  purchaser  of  potential  defects  in  his 
tires.  The  notification — by  certified 
mail — would  explain  the  nature  of  the 
suspected  defect  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  safety  hazard  as  well  as  measures  to 
be  taken  to  correct  the  defect. 

In  effect,  this  bill  would  simply  extend 
the  existing  recall  provision  of  the  Tiaf- 
fic  Safety  Act  which  now  applies  only 
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to  the  automobile  manufacturer,  to  the 
tire  manufactiirer. 

The  tire  industry — like  every  mod- 
ern msLnufactuhng  process — experiences 
continuous  problems  with  quality  con- 
trol. And  as  a  result,  a  number  of  defec- 
tive tires  are  reaching  the  marketplace, 
and  we  know  that  this  number  is  very 
much  larger  then  amy  figures  reveal.  In 
reply  to  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to  all  tire 
manufacturers  in  August  1967,  six  com- 
panies replied  that  they  have  recalled 
a  total  of  more-  than  125.200  tires  In  the 
last  7  years  for  inspection  of  defects. 

Despite  the  fact  that  defective  tires 
are  reaching  t^e  consumer,  there  has 
never  been  a  ^stematlc  recall  of  such 
tires  from  the  consumer.  In  all  cases  re- 
lated, the  tires  were  recalled  from  ware- 
houses or  dealers. 

Because  mos^  tire  companies  have  no 
system  for  keetting  track  of  their  prod- 
uct after  it  lea\  es  the  factory,  they  con- 
tend that  it  ia  impossible  for  them  to 
locate  the  owners  of  defective  tires. 

The  consumer  is  clearly  not  being 
reached  under  ihe  present  system. 

Since  I  first  ihtroduced  this  tire  recall 
bill  iB- November,  1967,  many  incidents 
have  reconfinied  the  need  for  this 
legislation.        I 

First,  it  becajme  apparent  last  winter 
that  untold  thqusands  of  defective  Pire- 
tlres  were  on  the  roads, 
bf  the  tires  cracked  and 
veiT  low  mileage,  creat- 
safety  hazard.  Also,  the 
tires  had  unusi^ally  rapid  tread  wear.  In 
private.  Pirestope  admitted  to  this  prob- 
lem and  changed  the  design  of  this  tire, 
but  no  recall  w^as  ever  carried  out. 

Second,  my  ojfflce  continues  to  receive, 
as  it  has  sincel  1964  when  I  introduced 
the  first  tire  safety  standards  bill  in  the 
of  letters  from  oonsum- 
equipment  and  re- 
are  failing  at  uncom- 
monly low  mileage.  The  number  of  mul- 
tiple failures  of!  tires  on  new  cars  is  also 
shocking. 

And  finally,  he  obvious  need  for  the 
recall  provisioi.  for  defective  automo- 
biles— under  which  more  than  5  million 
cars  have  been  recalled  in  the  past  2 
years — helped  convince  officials  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  in 
the  office  of  thp  President's  special  as- 
sistant for  consluner  affairs  that  motor- 
ists deserved  toe  same  protection  from 
|;hat  they  were  receiving 
iutos.  Both  the  Depart- 
jrtation  and  the  Presl- 

„. 'assistant    for   consumer 

affairs.  Miss  Pumess,  endorsed  the  tire 
recall  bill  in  thi  last  session  of  Congress. 

All  these  incidents  help  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  a  rjecall  system  for  defective 
tires.  Yet  the  need  and  urgency  for  a 
systematic  proaedure  was  brought  into 
even  sharper  focus  by  two  events  In  the 
last  week. 

On  January  |  19,  Mohawk  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio,  annoimced 
the  recall  of  iipproxlxnately  10,000  of 
their  tires  to  ciieck  for  a  manufactur- 
ing defect  that  could  cause  blowouts. 
The  company  urged  all  owners  of  Mo- 
hawk tires  by  the  trade  name  of  Alrflo  In 
size  7.35  X  14  purchased  since  last  Peb- 
ruary  1  to  retfm  to  their  dealers  Im- 
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mediately  and  have  the  tire  replaced  at 
no  charge. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  re- 
call of  defective  tires  at  the  user  level  in 
the  history  of  the  tire  Industry.  I  want  to 
commend  Mohawk  for  their  safety- 
conscious  action  and  urge  their  colleagues 
In  the  industry  to  heed  Mohawk's 
example. 

It  Is  hoped  that  all  the  suspect  tires 
will  be  exchanged  speedily  before  Injury 
comes  to  any  of  their  owners.  But  be- 
cause the  company  keeps  no  record  of 
the  tires  after  they  are  sold  to  the  deal- 
ers, they  must  rely  on  the  public  news 
media  to  spread  the  word  to  the  indi- 
vidual users.  So  it  is  foolhardy  to  expect 
Mohawk's  recall  attempt  to  be  more 
than  50  percent  effective. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
establish  a  system  for  Identifying  each 
tire  and  keeping  track  of  It  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  dealer  to  the  user. 
Then,  when  recall  Is  necessary,  the  man- 
ufacturer can  reach  the  Individual  user 
directly  and  recall  can  be  carried  out 
with  maxlmimi  efficiency.  Certainly  in 
this  computer  age,  this  Is  not  an  awe- 
some task. 

It  Is  particularly  urgent  that  this  bill 
be  pEissed  quickly.  Por  we  know  that  the 
10,000  Mohawk  Alrflo  tires  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  defective  or  substandard  tires  on 
the  roads. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  literally  mil- 
lions of  tires  now  on  sale  to  the  public 
by  major  tire  manufacturers  have  failed 
to  meet  the  safety  standards  established 
under  the  Natlonsd  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

In  the  past  5  months,  dozens  of  failures 
of  the  tire  standards  have  been  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  by 
their  contractors  who  are  testing  for 
compliance  with  the  standards.  Nine 
major  tire  companies  Including  the  top 
four  producers  who  account  for  about 
75  percent  of  total  passenger  tire  pro- 
duction are  involved. 

The  exact  nimiber  of  tires  Involved  Is 
not  known  at  the  moment.  However,  one 
Department  of  Transportation  spokes- 
man estimated  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  all  new  tires  sold  had  seri- 
ous and  potentially  hazardous  defects. 

Yesterday,  I  released  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe,  list- 
ing all  the  tires  that  do  not  meet  the 
Federal  standards,  and  urging  him  to 
proceed  to  institute  legal  action  against 
the  tire  companies  who  are  violating  the 
law,  to  inform  the  public  in  as  compre- 
hensive a  manner  as  possible  about  the 
suspect  tires,  and  to  work  with  the  tire 
companies  to  recall  all  the  faulty  tires 
and  replace  them.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  letter  and  a  list 
of  the  tires  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  very  clear  that  Con- 
gress must  act  immediately  to  establish 
a  workable  recall  procedure  for  defective 
tires — a  system  which  will  protect  the 
motorist  and  will  put  the  responsibility 
for  defective  tires  squarely  with  the  tire 


manufacturer  where  it  legally  and  right- 
fully belongs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  661)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved and  enforceable  procedure  for  the 
notification  of  defects  in  tires,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  661 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
II  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Skc.  206.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  Bectlon  113  of  this  Act,  relating 
to  notification  of  defects,  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  un- 
der which  every  manufacturer  of  tires  shall 
be  required  to  furnish  notification  of  any 
defect  In  any  tire  produced  by  such  manu- 
facturer which  the  manufacturer  determines, 
In  good  faith,  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety, 
to  the  last  purchaser  of  such  tire  known  to 
the  manufacturer,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  such  manufacturer  has  discovered  such 
defect. 

"(b)  The  procedures  eetabllshed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  provide — 

"(1)  a  method  of  notice  to  each  tire 
manufacturer  of  the  names  and  addresses  .4 
the  purchasers  of  the  tlrea  of  such  manu- 
facturer; 

"(2)  for  notification  (A)  by  certified  mail 
to  tire  purchase«  other  than  dealers  of  tire 
manufacturers  to  whom  tlrea  were  delivered. 

(B)  by  certified  maJl  or  other  more  expe- 
ditious means  to  dealers  of  tire  manufac- 
turers   to   whom   tires   were   delivered,   and 

(C)  by  such  other  mecms  as  the  Secretary 
deems  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  coordination  of  the  requirements  r,f 
this  section  with  the  requirements  of  section 
113  of  this  Act  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  notification  of  tire  defects 
while  assuring  the  greatest  probability  of 
notification  to  the  user  of  a  tire  as  to  a 
defect  therein  as  soon  as  possible. 

"(c)  The  notification  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  a  clear  description  of  such 
defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  traffic 
safety  reasonably  related  to  such  defect,  and 
a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  ♦o 
repair  such  defect  or  to  replace.  If  necessary 
any  tire  with  such  a  defect. 

"(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  tires  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  representath  e 
copy  of  aU  notices,  bulletins,  and  other  com- 
munications to  the  dealers  of  such  manufac- 
turer or  purchasers  of  tires  of  such  manu- 
facturer regarding  any  defect  In  such  tires 
sold  or  serviced  by  such  dealer.  The  Secretary 
shall  disclose  so  much  of  the  Information 
contained  In  such  notice  to  the  public  as  he 
deems  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purpose,' 
of  this  Act,  but  he  shall  not  disclose  any 
Information  which  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  unless  he  determines  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(e)  If  through  testing.  Inspection,  In- 
vestigation, or  research  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  title,  or  examination  of  repKjrts  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  determines  that  tires 
of  any  class  or  description — 
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(1)  do  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act;  or 

••(21   contain    a    defect   which    relates    to 
motor  vehicle  safety; 

then  he  shall  Immediately  notify  the  manu- 
facturer of  tires  of  such  class  or  description 
of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply.  The  no- 
tice shall  contain  the  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  Include  all  Information  upon 
which  the  findings  are  based.  The  Secretary 
shall  afford  such  manufacturer  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  his  views  and  evidence  In 
support  thereof,  to  establish  that  there  Is 
no  failure  of  compliance  or  that  the  alleged 
defect  does  not  affect  motor  vehicle  safety. 
If  after  such  presentation  by  the  manufac- 
turer the  Secretary  determines  that  tires  of 
6uch  class  or  description  do  not  comply  with 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  or  contain  a  defect  which  relates 
to  motor  vehicle  safety,  the  Secretary  shall 
direct  the  manufacturer  to  furnish  the  no- 
tification specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  to  the  purchaser  of  any  such  tire  as 
provided  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section, 

"(f)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'manufacturer  of  tires*  Includes  the  re- 
treader  In  the  case  of  retreaded  tires." 

Sec.  2,  Section  108(a)(4)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  section  206"  Im- 
mediately after  "section  113". 

BxHtBrr  1 

Hon.  John  Volpe. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Secretabt:  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  what  I  consider  to  be  a  seri- 
ous violation  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Safety  Act  of  1966  which  Is  threaten- 
ing the  safety  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  established 
minimum  tire  safety  standards.  The  first 
standards  went  Into  effect  In  January.  1968. 
However,  I  am  Informed  that  a  substantial 
number  of  tires  now  on  sale  to  the  public  by 
major  tire  manufacturers  have  failed  to  meet 
these  standards,  and  that  these  manufac- 
turers therefore  are  In  violation  of  the  law. 
In  the  past  five  months,  dozens  of  failures 
of  the  tire  standards  have  been  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  by  their 
contractors  who  are  testing  for  compliance 
with  the  standards.  Nine  major  tire  com- 
panies, Including  the  top  four  producers  who 
account  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
passenger  tire  production,  are  Involved.  I 
enclose  a  list  of  tires  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  having  failed  to 
meet  the  olBclal  standards. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  tires 
Involved.  One  Department  of  Transportation 
spokesman  estimated  In  mid-December  that 
perhaps  an  many  at  two-thlrda  of  all  new 
tires  sold  had  serious  and  potentially  hae- 
ardoufl  defects. 

In  any  case.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  literally  millions  of  faulty  tires  on  the 
roads  today  which  are  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  millions  of  unsuspecting  American 
motorists. 

Under  Sec.  109(a)  of  the  Act,  any  manu- 
facturer who  manufacturers  or  sells  tires 
not  conforming  to  the  federal  standards  Is 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  violation.  In  all  cases  listed  above,  the 
tire  companies  assured  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  their  tires  met  or  ex- 
ceeded the  federal  standards  and  were  there- 
fore eligible  to  receive  the  Department's 
certification.  This  process  of  self-certifica- 
tion has  been  necessary  In  the  past  because 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  not 
had  the  funds  nor  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  establish  more  than  a  spot  testing 
program.  They  simply  could  not  test  and  cer- 
tify each  tire  themselves. 


I  urge  you  to  take  steps  immediately  to 
Institute  legal  action  against  those  who  are 
violating  the  law,  to  Inform  the  public  In  as 
comprehensive  manner  as  possible  about  the 
suspect  tires,  and  to  work  with  the  tire  com- 
panies to  recall  all  the  faulty  tires  and  re- 
place them. 

This  serious  situation  provides  a  good  op- 
portunity to  take  a  close  look  at  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  tire  standards  program  and 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make 
several  suggestions  to  you  concerning  the 
program. 

First,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  process  of 
self-certlflcatlon.  whereby  the  tire  companies 
certify  that  their  tires  meet  federal  stand- 
ards. Is  not  workable.  If  the  tire  standards 
program  Is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  must  be 
able  to  conduct  a  fuU-scale  testing  program 
where  they  can  test  every  brand  of  every  tire 
manufacturer  who  applies  for  the  govern- 
ment's certification  of  approval.  Without  this 
ability,  the  government  Is  not  able  to  enforce 
Its  own  standards.  And  to  establish  this  kind 
of  testing  program,  the  Bureau  needs  funds 
for  testing  wheels  and  personnel  which  I 
hope  you  will  request  from  the  Congress. 

Secondly,  the  recall  of  about  10,000  of  their 
tires  announced  last  Sunday  by  Mohawk  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  demonstrates  the  need 
for  a  systematic  procedure  for  recalling  de- 
fective tires.  I  do  want  to  commend  Mohawk 
for  their  safety-conscious  action.  This  Is  the 
first  tlmei  In  the  history  of  the  tire  Industry 
that  tires  have  actually  been  recalled  from 
users  (as  well  as  from  dealers).  However,  as 
Mohawk  said  In  their  announcement,  they 
do  not  have  any  records  of  where  these  faulty 
tires  are  and  they  must  rely  on  the  public 
news  media  to  spread  this  Information.  This 
Is  obviously  not  an  efficient  system.  It  Is 


doubtful  that  the  recall  can  be  more  than 
50  percent  effective. 

I  am  reintroducing  in  the  Senate  tomorrow 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  for  Identifying 
each  tire  and  keeping  track  of  It  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  dealer  to  the  user.  Then, 
when  recall  is  necessary,  the  manufacturer 
can  reach  the  Individual  user  directly  and 
recall  can  be  carried  out  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency. In  effect,  the  bill  would  simply  extend 
the  recall  provision  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  which  now 
applies  only  to  autcwnobUe  manufacturers,  to 
the  Ure  manufacturers.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  endorsed  the 
bUl  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  you  will  lend  your  firm  support 
to  the  bill  to  assure  speedy  congressional 
action  In  this  session. 

And  finally,  I  think  the  Department  of 
Transportation  should  establish  a  firm  policy 
that  recall  announcements  be  made  by  the 
Department  In  Washington  to  assure  the 
broadest  press  coverage  and  dissemination  to 
the  public.  This  Is  Information  that  Is  of  vital 
public  interest.  The  Mohawk  recall  Incident 
Is  a  good  example  of  the  need  for  broad  press 
coverage.  The  effectiveness  of  the  campaign 
rests  solely  on  the  press  getting  the  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  However,  the  Mohawk  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  Akron,  and  none  of 
the  major  newspapers  in  Washington  and 
New  York,  at  least  received  a  copy  of  the 
news  release  from  the  company.  I  hope  you 
will  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to 
assure  that  these  announcements  henceforth 
come  from  the  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gatloro  Nelson. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Enclosure. 


Tire  manufacturer     Brand  name  and  size 


Test 


Date  of  failure 


Firestone  Delux  Ctiampron,  6.50x13. Higli  speed  and  dimension..  September  1968. 

Champion,  6.50x13 Endurance Do. 

Delux  Champion,  6  95x14 Strength ,  ,ac<> 

Safety  Champion.  7  35x14 .do..  ..  c"|,"lirrra(j. 

Delux  Champion.  8.55x14 Labeling  standard September  1968. 

Super  Sport  Wide  Oval,  F70xl4 Dimension Do. 

"500  "8 15x15  Endurance Do 

Super  Sport  WideOvVl.H/OxlS Dimension  .....  J""*  196«-  , 

B  F  Goodrich  Sikertown  660,  6  50x13 High  speed  and  strength...  October  1968. 

Silvertown  660,  6.95x14 Highspeed Do 

Silvenown  770,  7.00x13 do August  1968. 

Silvertown  770,  7.35x14 do Do 

Silvenown  660,  8.25x14 do.. October  1%8. 

Silvertown  660.  8.55x14 ----do .  .  ..         Do 

Power  Cushion,  6.50x13 Endurance  and  high  pseed..         Do, 

Power  Cushion,  7.00x13 Strength Do 

Power  Cushion,  7.75x14 ^--^-do c„,.™h.,  iqcb 

Power  Cushion.  7,75x15 Endurance September  1968, 

Safety  All  Weather,  7.75x15 Dimension...  ......  October  1%8 

Power  Cushion.  8  45x15 High  speed  and  dimension..  September  1968, 

Safety  Jet,  7,00x13 Endurance S!l£li'',^i 

General  Jet  8  15x15 -do ...  -  October  im 

Safety  Jet,  9,00x15 Endurance  and  strength....  August  1968. 

Uniroyal Laredo,  6.50x13 Highspeed Septernber  1968. 

"  Laredo,  7.35x14 Dimension August  1968. 

Titer  Paw  8  55x14  — Endurance Do 

n„„t„-  TT   650x13         Endurance  and  Strength —  August-September. 

"""'*"' Ldseai  7.75x14::::::::::.:::::::: High  spe«i £''«''^'J*?,«. 

Mansfield Premium,  7.75x14 ---do November  1%8. 

Premium,  895/900x15 Endurance Do. 

Mohawk Airflo,  7.35x14.     do u     l*!^ 

Bonanza.  8.55x14 .-.:  v""- " V .   "    .  i«« 

Armstrong Premium  Coronet,  7.35x14 High  speed August  1968. 


Goodyear. 


General. 


1968. 


S      674— INTRODUCTION    OP    COM- 
MUTER ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  txjday  introducing  the 
Commuter  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  legis- 
lation which  will  bring  increased  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Nation's  hard- 
pressed  commuter  transportation 
systems — systems  more  than  ever  needed 
where  urban  sprawl  has  become  urban 
crisis. 

The  gradual  strangulation  and  atrophy 
of  our  urban  transportation  systems  has 
been  an  important  factor  In  the  creation 
of  that  crisis.  The  problems  that  would 


arise  from  the  failure  to  build  a  trans- 
portation system  equal  to  the  needs  of 
giant  city  areas  were  foreseen  long  be- 
fore our  cities  reached  the  serious — 
almost  desperate — condition  they  are 
now  in.  Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in 
1958.  I  have  worked  for  sound  programs 
of  Federal  assistance  for  modern  trans- 
portation networks  for  our  ever-growing 
cities.  We  have  made  important  progress. 
The  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  was 
a  major  step  forward,  and  in  its  4  years 
of  operation,  has  produced  fine  results. 
Without  the  assistance  provided  by  this 
program,  there  is  no  question  that  vital 
commuter  operations  In  cities  like  New 
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York.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  would 
have  ceased  entfrely.  It  has  given  impetus 
to  the  construotlon  of  new  and  modem 
systems  in  San  Francisco,  Cleveland, 
and  Chicago.  The  long  campaign  for 
the  passage  of  this  act  made  people  aware 
that  for  the  cjty  of  today,  an  efficient 
transportation  (system  was  not  merely  a 
convenience,  but  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  given  the  nfeed,  the  amoimt  of  money 
being  spent  onj  a  key  part  of  our  cities' 
life  and  growth  is  pitifully  small.  There 
are  $4.5  billion  available  for  highway 
construction,  out  only  $175  million  for 
mass  transit.  Former  Transportation 
Secretary  Boyd  described  well  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  disproportion  when  he 
said: 

We've  got  a  bvcketful  of  money  for  high- 
ways, and  only  aJ  medicine  dropperful  for  the 
rest. 

We  do  not  now  have  and  never  will 
have  a  balanced  transportation  system 
as  long  as  this  jockeyed  imbalance  in  the 
spending  of  public  funds  exist. 

Soimd  planning  and  sensible  public 
policy-  call  for  at)ending  money  for  trans- 
portation more  equitably  and  where  the 
most  results  for  the  tax  dollar  are 
achieved.  We  c^n  build  highways  and  air- 
ports from  ndw  until  kingdom  come 
without  helping  the  commuter.  The  com- 
muter clearly  «an  not  fly  to  work,  and 
driving  becomeE  a  dangerous  daily  jour- 
ney in  pursuit  of  a  probably  nonexistent 
parking  place.]  Instead  of  solving  the 
trafiQc  problem,  we  are  wasting  more  val- 
uable land  to  create  ever  larger  traflQc 
Jams. 

In  an  era  when  we  are  sending  men  to 
look  at  the  darl  c  side  of  the  moon,  it  may 
seem  an  anachronism  to  talk  about  the 
railroads  as  a  key  part  of  modem  trans- 
portation. But  I  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  "a  single  passenger  track  can  handle 
as  many  peoplk  in  peak  hours  as  a  mile 
of  expre.ssway  io  lanes  wide.  A  tax  dollar 
can  buy  up  t<j  20  times  as  much  rail 
transportation  as  it  can  when  it  is  spent 
on  urban  highways." 

Linked  with  ijood  bus  service,  the  rail- 
road is  the  mos  t  effective  means  of  mass 
transportation.  Railroads  have  one  other 
decided  advantige — not  only  do  railroads 
use  less  land  ai  eas  than  sprawling  high- 
ways, they  are  already  there.  By  using 
existing  rights-of-way  to  their  fullest 
for  transportation,  we  can  avoid  serious 
human  problems  created  by  putting  new 
freeways  into  already  overcrowded  cities. 

Mr.  Presiderlt,  commuters  depend  on 
and  will  continue  to  use  good  railroad 
Ice.  In  1967,  commuters 
jercent  of  all  passengers 
Iroads.  These  commuters 
ilion  to  ride  to  and  from 
work,  and  railroads  with  commuter  serv- 
ice carried  ali^ost  200  million  revenue 
passengers.  Clefirly,  the  end  of  commuter 
€  a  transportation  disas- 
rk,  for  example,  we  have 
IS  on  the  importance  of 
ice  everytime  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  which  carries  80,000 
people  a  day,  la  shut  down.  They  are  un- 
fortunate and  negative  lessons,  but  one 
picture  of  a  traiSc  jam  on  the  Long  Island 
Expressway  safs  more  than  a  thousand 


commuter  ser 
constituted  67 
carried  by  rai 
paid  $143.8  mi 


service  would 
ter.  In  New  Yo 
frequent  lessor 
commuter  ser 


words  on  why 
transportation 


we  must  have  good  mass 


Now  that  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
has  taken  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  it 
will  carry  about  138,000  people  a  day  into 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Boston,  and  40,000  people  a  day  go  from 
New  Jersey  into  Manhattan.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  build  a  highway  system 
large  enough  to  handle  that  number  of 
people  if  they  were  added  to  the  i-ush- 
hour  traffic  jams  already  existing. 

One  myth  that  the  mass  transporta- 
tion program  has  laid  to  rest  is  that  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  use  mass  transporta- 
tion systems.  Figures  show  that  where 
good  and  efficient  service  is  provided,  it 
will  be  used.  In  the  Philadelphia  area, 
for  example,  the  total  number  of  com- 
muting passengers  rose  34  percent  from 
1962  to  1967— from  13.6  to  18.2  million. 
In  northern  New  Jersey,  passenger  vol- 
ume rose  6  percent  In  1967  once  the 
Aldene  Plan  was  in  effect.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  serving  the  suburbs  of 
Detroit,  increased  its  passenger  volume 
by  25  percent  in  1967.  Cleveland's  re- 
cently begun  high-speed  service  from 
downtown  to  Hopkins  Airport,  shows 
every  sign  of  being  a  great  success. 

The  taxpaying  public  certainly  knows 
the  Importance  of  good  commuter  trans- 
portation, and  will  back  spending  with 
their  votes.  The  voters  of  New  York  in 
1967  authorized  a  $2.5  billion  bond  issue 
to  revitalize  the  State's  transportation 
systems.  In  the  last  election,  the  voters 
of  New  Jersey  overwhelmingly  approved 
a  $640  million  transportation  bond  is- 
sue. This  Is  tangible  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance taxpaying  Americans  give  to 
good  transportation.  All  across  the  coun- 
try there  has  been  a  consistent  effort  by 
States  and  local  governments  to  improve 
existing  commuter  systems  or,  as  San 
Francisco  is  doing,  to  build  new  ones 
from  the  groimd  up. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  chaired  hearings  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  effects  of 
railroad  mergers  on  commuter  trans- 
portation. 

The  subcommittee  heard  from  an  Im- 
pressive array  of  witnesses  from  Govern- 
ment and  the  railroad  industry.  These 
hearings  gave  us  a  chance  to  review  the 
entire  commuter  situation.  On  several 
p>oints,  there  was  almost  unanimous 
agreement.  Commuter  transportation  Is 
an  absolute  necessity.  As  Mr.  Owen 
Clarke,  vice  president  of  the  C.  &  O./B. 
&  O.  put  It: 

XTrban  transportation  In  the  large  cities  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  service.  It 
Is  analogous  to  police  and  Ore  protection, 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  waterllnes,  and  the  operation  of 
schools. 

Second,  privately  owned  railroads — 
even  given  the  new  financial  strength 
brought  by  the  recent  series  of  mergers — 
cannot  and  will  not  operate  deficit-rid- 
den service.  In  agreeing  to  take  over  the 
Erie  Lackawanna.  Delaware  &  Hudson. 
Boston  &  Maine,  the  Reading,  and  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  as  a  condition  of 
their  mergers,  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  told  the  ICC  it  would  take 
these  ailing  railroads  only  If  the  problem 
of  commuter  losses  were  solved. 

Finally,  all  agreed  that  more  Federal 


assistance  was  needed.  Now,  I  know  my 
colleagues  have  been  told  that  more  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  the  solution  to  the 
myriad  problems  which  the  Nation 
faces.  But  the  ludicrously  small  amount 
of  money  we  are  spending  now  for  mass 
transportation  gives  the  argument  force. 

One  solution  which  has  worked  well 
when  tried  by  State  and  local  transpor- 
tation authorities  is  an  operating  sub- 
sidy. Since  1959,  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  spent  $60  million  for  operating 
subsidies.  Operating  subsidies  now  keep 
good  commuter  service  going  into  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia.  There  is  nothing 
new  or  novel  about  the  idea.  The  rail- 
road  industry  recognizes  that  it  does  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  riding  public,  but 
asks  that  the  public  provide  some  sup- 
port for  the  public  service  they  provide. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
railroads  are  doing  all  they  financially 
can,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  deflcit-ridden  com- 
muter operations.  But  working  with 
State  and  local  transportation  agencies, 
they  can  maintain  and  improve  service. 

Mr.  President,  a  substantial  portion 
of  my  remarks  has  been  devoted  to  com- 
muter trains.  I  have  placed  emphasis  on 
the  railroads  only  because  they  are  al- 
ready dangerously  close  to  the  eve  of  e.x- 
tinction,  and  not  because  the  bus  com- 
panies find  themselves  in  a  financially 
enviable  position.  Last  year  alone,  for 
example,  D.C.  Transit,  right  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  was  granted 'a  total  of 
three  fare  increases.  Each  increase  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  riders. 
Most  of  these  lost  riders  turn  to  auto- 
mobiles as  their  alternative  form  of 
transportation.  This  simply  aggravates 
the  aiready  serious  situation  the  com- 
munity faces  in  coping  with  automobile 
and  traffic  problems.  Furthermore,  the 
segment  of  the  community  most  depend- 
ent upon  public  transportation — the 
low-income  group — is  the  group  least 
able  to  pay  the  increases,  and  therefore, 
the  most  affected  by  the  increased  fares. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  commuter  lines 
of  all  types,  including  buses,  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuing prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  country 
whose  daily  routine  is  so  dependent  on 
them. 

The  Mass  Transportation  Act  provides 
capital  grants  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  transportation  systems.  We 
must  increase  the  appropriations  for  this 
program,  which  has  never  been  fimded  at 
the  level  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  make  money 
available  to  State  and  local  transporta- 
tion authorities  to  keep  existing  service 
going  through  operating  subsidies.  This 
is  what  the  Commuter  Assistance  Act 
will  do.  It  will  provide  Federal  funds  for 
operating  subsidies  over  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  to  aid  those  local  agencies 
which  are  already  doing  more  than  their 
share  in  paying  the  transportation  bill. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  set  up  a 
program  of  permanent  subsidies.  An  op- 
erating subsidy  grant  would  have  a  10- 
year  limitation,  although  individual 
grants  could  be  extended  for  another  5 
years.  During  this  period  of  time,  we  can 
hope  that  the  necessary  program  of  capi- 
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tal  investment  will  be  carried  out  which 
will  put  commuter  transportation  on  a 
paying  basis. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  make  these  grants  on  a  two-third, 
one-third  matching  basis,  not  to  the  op- 
erating applicant  itself,  but  to  a  public 
transportation  authority  which  has 
broad  responsibilities  for  maintenance 
of  commuter  transportation  and  upon 
whose  contribution  the  ratio  is  based. 
In  operation,  a  State  or  independent 
public  body  with  transportation  respon- 
sibilities, will  submit  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  a  complete,  long-term 
program  setting  out  a  limited  period  of 
time  in  which  Its  operating  deficits  must 
be  met  and  a  comprehensive  schedule  for 
capital  improvements.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  will  also  stimulate  crea- 
tion of  the  broad  regional  transporta- 
tion authorities  which  have  proven  so 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  complex 
and  interrelated  problems  of  planning 
transportation  for  a  particular  metro- 
politan region. 

As  a  companion  measure,  I  am  also  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  which  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  railroads  to  eliminate 
passenger  service,  unless  they  have  ex- 
hausted all  possibiUties  for  public  as- 
sistance open  to  them. 

Instead  of  allowing  abandonment  of 
service  on  the  grounds  it  currently  does, 
which  are  mostly  financial,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must  first  require 
that  a  carrier  has  made  good-faith  ef- 
forts to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  commuter  service  bill.  In 
short,  we  will  give  all  possible  help  to 
keep  the  railroads  in  business,  but  we 
will  not  tolerate  their  just  walking  out 
of  the  picture  because  that  is  the  simple 
way  out. 

Similar  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  the  House  by  my  colleague  of  New 
Jersey,  Representative  James  Howard. 
Congressman  Howard  is  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  more  assistance  to  com- 
muter transportation  systems,  and  he 
has  worked  hard  to  improve  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  residents  of  his 
district. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  new 
administration  will  pay  close  attention 
to  this  legislation.  Under  a  Democratic 
administration,  the  importance  of  good 
urban  transportation  was  recognized;  a 
sensible  program  of  assistance  was  begun 
with  the  Mass  Transportation  Act.  The 
Commuter  Assistance  Act  will  give  the 
Secr'^tary  of  Transportation  a  new  in- 
strument for  the  improvement  and  con- 
tinuation of  good  commuter  service.  It 
relies  on  a  principle  about  which  we 
have  heard  much  from  the  Republi- 
cans— cooperation  between  private  en- 
terprise and  State,  local,  and  Federal 
t;overnments  in  solving  public  problems. 
I  hope  that  Transportation  Secretary 
Volpe,  who,  as  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, should  have  learned  the  im- 
portance of  urban  transportation  to  the 
Greater  Boston  area,  will  give  his  sup- 
port to  increased  aid  and  realize  that 
highways  alone  cannot  do  the  job.  Good 
mass  transportation  by  rail  and  bus  is  a 
vital  part  of  a  balanced  national  trans- 
portation system.  We  can  rightly  ask  the 


present  administration  to  carry  forward 
the  record  of  progress  built  by  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations  in  the 
field  of  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  asK  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  674)  to  amend  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  discontinuance  or  change 
of  certain  operations  or  services  of  com- 
mon carriers  by  rail.  In  order  to  require 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  give  full  consideration  to  all  financial 
assistance  available  before  permitting 
any  such  discontinuance  or  change,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  674 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  13a(l))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"If,  after  hearing  In  such  InveBtlgatlon,"  the 
following:  "Including  full  consideration  of 
any  financial  assistance  available  pursuant  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  or 
any  other  law  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
such  operation  or  service  and  the  efforts  of 
such  carrier  or  carriers  to  obtain  such  assist- 
ance,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  13a(2)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  13a(2))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "The  Commission 
may  grant  such  authority  only  after  full 
hearing"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "In- 
cluding full  consideration  of  any  financial 
assistance  available  pursuant  to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  or  any  other 
law  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  such  op- 
eration or  service  and  the  efforts  of  such 
carrier  or  carriers  to  obtain  such  assistance,". 


S.  675— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  CORPORATE  DEMOC- 
RACY FOR  BANKS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  to  provide  for 
added  corporate  democracy  in  bank 
stock  ownership. 

This  legislation  provides  for  cumula- 
tive voting  rights  for  shareholders  In  all 
federally  insured  banks.  By  cumulative 
voting,  a  group  of  minority  shareholders 
would  be  able  to  vote  their  stock  to- 
gether and  possibly  elect  at  least  one 
member  to  their  bank's  board  of  direc- 
tors— insuring  at  least  some  minority 
representation  In  policy  determinations. 

This  procedure  is  presently  required  in 
the  voting  of  national  bank  stock.  Cer- 
tainly, such  established  democratic  pro- 
cedures which  have  worked  so  well  in 
the  past  should  be  made  applicable  to 
State  banks.  Cumulative  voting  for  the 
election  of  dhrectors  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  corporate  democracy  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minority 
stockholders.  Its  benefits  should  be  ex- 
tended throughout  our  banking  system. 
This  bill  would  also  add  further  safe- 
guards to  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 


program.  Under  Its  provisions,  federally 
insured  banks  would  be  prohibited  from 
voting  their  own  capital  stock,  or  any 
such  stock  held  in  the  bank's  trust  de- 
partment. The  right  of  banks  to  vote 
their  own  stock  plus  shares  held  in  trust, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  cumulative  vot- 
ing, h£is  had  the  effect  of  perpetuathig 
entrenched  management,  thus  disfran- 
chising minority  shareholders. 

In  some  instances,  shtireholders'  meet- 
ings have  become  meaningless  rituals, 
with  minority  shareholders  having  little 
or  no  say  in  the  bank's  affairs.  Surely 
such  a  situation  does  not  bring  confi- 
dence to  our  banking  system.  The  demo- 
cratic election  of  bank  directors  required 
imder  this  bill's  provisions  will  provide 
meaningful  safeguards  and  added  public 
confidence  in  our  Nation's  banks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  675)  to  prohibit  federally 
insured  banks  from  voting  their  own 
stock  and  to  provide  for  cumulative  vot- 
ing in  federally  insured  banks,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  675 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections  at  the  end : 

"Sec.  21.  No  Insured  bank  may  directly  or 
Indirectly  exercise  or  control  the  exercise  of 
the  voting  rights  of  its  capital  stock. 

"Sec.  22.  In  all  elections  of  directors,  each 
shareholder  of  any  Insured  bank  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  the  number  of  shares  owned 
by  him  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are  di- 
rectors to  be  elected,  or  to  cumulate  such 
shares  and  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes 
as  the  number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  his  shares  shall  equal,  or  to  dis- 
tribute them  on  the  same  principle  among 
as  many  candidates  as  he  shall  think  fit." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5144 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  61)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(2)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows In  such  sentence  and  inserting  "and 
(2)  any  exercise  of  voting  rights  shall  bo 
consistent  with  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
section  21  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  32— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
-nON  RELATING  TO  CONSTITU- 
■nONAL  AMENDMENT  TO  PERMIT 
VOTING  BY  18- YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  voting  by  18 -year-old 
citizens. 

Efforts  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
have  been  frustrated  in  the  past  due 
largely  to  the  narrow  perspective  of  our 
older  citizens.  Eighteen-year-olds  have 
been  looked  upon  only  as  teenagers  with- 
out the  mature  judgment  to  cast  a  vote 
responsibly. 

It  was  universally  accepted  that  21  was 
the  age  of  maturity,  of  emancipation  and 
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the  beginning  of  reliable  accountability. 
Times  have  el  anged,  Mr.  President.  To- 
day 18-year -o  d  citizens  can  own  prop- 
erty, draw  wl^ls,  purchase  firearms,  be 
sued,  or  otherwise  be  held  liable  for  their 
acts.  j 

In  most  Staies  they  are  no  longer  held 
to  be  juvenilea.  They  have  a  military  ob- 
ligation and  I  acquit  themselves  with 
honor  and  courage.  Millions  of  them  have 
worked  intelligently  and  industrially  in 
the  Peace  Cor^s,  poverty  progrsmis,  edu- 
cational proj^ts,  and  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Pour  States— Alaska,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
and  Kentucky — already  have  changed 
their  laws  to  permit  voting  by  citizens 
less  than  21  ytars  of  age.  Almost  7  per- 
cent of  our  tbtal  population  consists  of 
persons  between  18  and  21. 

Today  the  gffeat  preponderance  of  18- 
yetu--olds  are  high  school  graduates. 
Their  education  is  superior  to  the  re- 
quirements sei  by  those  States  which  de- 
mand that  cliizens  pwiss  a  literacy  test 
to  determine  ejligibility  for  voting. 

Pghteen  is  the  beginning  of  adult  life. 
notZX.  Young  knarried  couples  put  them- 
selves througn  college  or  work  together 
to  establish  responsible  positions  in  the 
community.     1 

Let  us  hop^,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
91st  Congress  will  accept  this  new  chal- 
lenge from  the  youth  of  our  Nation  with 
pride  and  help  them  to  obtain  the  voting 
franchise. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  32)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Udited  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  io  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was 
received,  read! twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  i  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE  JOHfr  RESOLUTION  33— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION PROPOSING  A  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  PROVIDING 
FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT ANp  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNirSD  STATES 

Mr.  CANNCW.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appBopriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  pitoviding  for  the  election  of 
the  President  jand  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  which  took 
place  on  the  f^oor  of  both  Houses  of  the 
auary  6,  1969,  involving 
5f  electoral  votes  proves 
Bldential  electors  are  free 
|>uld,  if  the  spirit  moved 
Bir  votes  for  Snoopy  for 
President — anfl  from  the  niunber  of 
bumper  sticke^rs  I  saw  advocating  his 
candidacy,  I  i'ould  say  that  would  be 
a  real  possibility;  second,  electors  who 
are  not  legally  bound  to  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  the  i  wishes  of  the  people  of  a 
given  State  cquld  thwart  and  frustrate 
all  of  the  citizens  of  that  State;  smd, 
third,  the  pre^dential  elector  under  our 
present  systeni  Is  not  an  ofBcer  charged 
with  responsibility,  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, and  ought  to  be  removed  entirely 
from  the  process  of  choosing  the  Presi- 


Congress  on 
the  counting 
that,  first,  pre 
agents  and  c4 
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dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  believe  in  the  constitutlonsd 
provisions  allotting  to  each  State  a  cer- 
tain number  of  electoral  votes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  total  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

Each  State  has  two  Senators  serving 
all  of  the  people  of  the  State  plus  one  or 
more  Representatives  depending  upon 
the  population  of  the  State.  Proportional 
representation  guarantees  each  State  a 
weighted  vote  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  the  elec- 
toral votes  should  be  retained. 

The  provisions  of  my  joint  resolution 
are  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  except  for 
the  abolition  of  presidential  electors  who 
could  no  longer  perform  the  functions  in- 
tended by  the  original  drafters  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  population  of  our  Nation  is  too 
large  today  for  an  elector  to  be  able  to 
exercise  the  peculiar  personal  choice  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  was  intended  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century. 

Millions  of  voters  now  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  their  votes  will  be  honored 
in  choosing  the  coimtry's  two  highest 
officers.  This  resolution,  therefore, 
abolishes  the  presidential  elector  but  not 
the  electoral  vote. 

Following  the  casting  of  votes  by  all  of 
the  people  on  election  day,  the  lists  of  all 
persons  for  whom  votes  were  cast  on 
election  day  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  responsible  elec- 
tion official  for  each  State,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  transmit  all  that 
information  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Thereafter,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
at  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress,  would 
open  all  certificates  and  count  the  votes. 

Each  person  for  whom  votes  were  cast 
for  President  in  each  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  credited  with 
such  proportion  of  the  electoral  votes  as 
he  received  of  the  total  vote  cast  by  the 
electors  of  that  State  for  President.  In 
making  computations,  fractional  num- 
bers less  than  one  one-thousandth 
would  be  disregarded. 

The  person  having  the  largest  number 
of  electoral  votes  for  President  would  be 
President  If  he  received  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  electoral  vote.  If  no  per- 
son received  40  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote  or  if  two  persons  received  an  identi- 
cal number  of  such  votes  which  is  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  total  electoral  vote,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  two  greatest 
numbers  of  electoral  votes  the  Senate 
and  House,  in  joint  session,  would  choose 
by  ballot  the  President.  A  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  combined  membership  would 
be  necessary  for  a  choice. 

The  same  procedures  would  apply  to 
the  choosing  of  a  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  different 
proposed  amendments  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  past  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  offered  this  year. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  electoral 
votes  should  be  preserved  but  cast  not 
on  a  winner  take  all  basis,  as  is  done  un- 
der the  existing  law,  but  on  a  proportion- 
al basis  in  accordance  with  the  votes 
cast  by  our  American  citizens. 

My  bill  preserves  the  historical  struc- 


ture of  the  Constitution,  yet  eliminates 
the  "unfaithful  elector"  and  fairly  dis- 
tributes the  electoral  votes  to  reflect  in 
a  truly  democratic  manner  the  wishes 
of  the  voters. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33 )  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  leceived,  read 
twice  by  it.*!  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  Ill)  to  amend  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  provide  a  more  uniform,  orderly,  and 
economical  method  for  the  payment  for 
physicians"  services  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program  lor 
the  aged  established  by  part  B  of  such 
title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
introduced  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1969  (S.  15)  on  January  15,  1969, 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  have  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mundt)  joining  as  one  of  the  36  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill.  Thus,  I  was  distressed  to 
learn  later  that  due  to  error  Senator 
MtTNDT  was  not  listed  in  the  official  rec- 
ord as  a  cosponsor.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  Senator  Mtindt  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  15. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  500)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  limit  the  amount  of  deductions  at- 
tributable to  the  business  of  farming 
which  may  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm 
income. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
5 — CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 
PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  WALTER  J.  HICKEL,  TO  BE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
5) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Rbs.  5 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  entitled 
"The  Nomination  of  Governor  Walter  J. 
Hlckel,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" held  January  15-18.  1969. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
6— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

RELATING     TO     THE     ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  CONGRESS 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  6) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Rks.  6 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  section  132  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"SBC.  132.  (a)  EfTectlve  with  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  In  each 
even-numbered  year  In  which  the  two  Houses 
have  not  adjourned  sine  die  by  August  IB, 
they  shall  stand  adjourned  on  that  date,  or 
on  the  next  preceding  day  of  session,  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  November  15  in  that 
year,  or  the  following  Monday  if  November  15 
falls  on  Saturday  or  Sunday;  and  In  each 
odd-numbered  year  In  which  the  two  Houses 
have  not  adjourned  sine  die  by  August  1, 
they  shall  stand  adjourned  on  that  date,  or 
on  the  next  preceding  day  of  session,  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  November  1  In  that 
year,  or  the  following  Monday  If  November  1 
falls  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  the  respective  Houses 
Is  hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
other  for  the  period  specified  In  subsection 
(a)." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  60— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS  TO  INVESTIGATE 
CERTAIN  MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
60) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.    Res.   60 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a),  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  In- 
cluding national  parks  and  recreation  areas; 
Indian  affairs;  Irrigation  and  reclamation; 
water  and  power  resources;  minerals,  ma- 
terials, and  fuels;  public  lands;  environ- 
mental studies;  and  territories  and  insular 
affairs. 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  its  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, bookB,  papers,  documents,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  on  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  app>olntment.  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
Ehall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 


the  Compailttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9160,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  61— RESOLU- 
TION TO  CREATE  A  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FILM  CLASSIFICATION 

Mrs,  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  61);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

S.  Res.  61 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
special  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Film  Classification  and  to  consist 
of  five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  whom  not  more  than  three  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  re- 
search and  Investigation  all  of  the  problems 
of  film  classifications  as  they  have  appeared 
or  may  appear  both  In  this  country  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  and  to  obtain 
all  of  the  facts  possible  In  relation  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest 
but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing remedial  legislation  contemplating  lim- 
itations upon  the  exhibition  of  certain  mo- 
tion pictures  to  minors,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practical  date  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1970,  the  result  of  such 
studies  and  surveys.  No  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  committee  and  such 
committee  shall  not  have  the  power  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative  Juris- 
diction. 

Sec.  3.  Said  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  dur- 
ing the  session,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books,  pa- 
pers, and  doctmiente,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures,  not  to  exceed  $25,000  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  except  that  a  lesser  number, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  (1)  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable; 
(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants: Provided.  That  the  minority  Is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admimstratlon,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  62— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  A. 
EVERETT,  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself   and    Mr. 
Gore)    submitted  a  resolution  <S.  Res. 


62)  relative  to  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Baker,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  63— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN INVESTIGATIONS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-4) 

Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
an  original  resolution  iS.  Res.  63); 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  63 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
.'ind  In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and  conduct 
such  studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects  of — 

(1)  the  postal  service.  Including  studies  of 
mechanization,  modernization,  personnel 
policies,  utilization  of  manpower,  hours, 
wages,  work  schedules,  and  management 
techniques,  designed  to  Improve  postal  serv- 
ice In  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Federal  civil  service.  Including  re- 
tirement, life  and  health  insurance,  and  gen- 
eral consideration  of  legislation  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  Federal  employment  and  Fed- 
eral personnel  policies  and  practices;  and 

(3)  committee  Jurisdiction  concerning  the 
census  and  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  until 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  82.400  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $250.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  64— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  STUDY 
OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULERIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution    (S.   Res. 
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referred  to  the  Commlt- 
Administratlon: 


S.  Res.    64 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelatlonB,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 

Is  authorized  under  sections 
of   the  Legislative  Reorga- 

1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  I  ts  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  th^  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
Investigate,  and  make  com- 
plete studies  o(  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  the  f>relgn  policies  of  the  United 
States  and   their  administration. 

Sec.  2.  For  ths  purposes  of  this  resolution 

from  February  1.  1969,  to 
January  31,  I9v0,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  su^h  expenditures;  (3)  to  em- 
ploy upon  a  tenporary  basis,  technical,  cler- 

asslstants  and  consultants; 
(3)  to  hold  suet  hearings  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  tlie  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 

of  the  Senate,  and  to  re- 
quire by  subpen^  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  wltnessep  and  the  production  of  such 

books,  papers,  and  docu- 
wlth  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and   iie  Committee  on  Rules  and 

to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Inform;  itlon,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  ths  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Oovernmenf,  as  the  committee  deems 
advisable. 
Sec.  3.  In  th4  conduct  of  Its  studies  the 

use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  In  its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  svch  Individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  ic  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  4iay  enter  Into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  vhlch  shall  not  exceed  $275,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  up  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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of  each  delegation  shall 
special  expenses  as  the  chalr- 
ppropriate  to  carry  out  this 
Incl  udlng     reimbursements     to 
compensation  of  employees  de- 
delegation  and  expenses  In- 


curred In  connection  with  providing  appro- 
priate hospitality  to  foreign  delegates. 

(c)  Each  member  or  employee  of  each 
delegation  shall  receive  subsistence  expenses 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502 (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
soN)  has  prepared  a  tribute  to  President 
Johnson.  In  his  absence  from  the  Senate 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 

Ib  paying  tribute  to  President  Johnson,  I 
join  my  colleagues,  not  as  a  historian,  but  as 
a  friend  who  will  miss  the  warmth  and  com- 
panionship of  this  great  man. 

In  the  thirty-two  years  since  Lyndon  John- 
son and  I  stood  together  and  were  sworn  In 
as  freshman  Congressmen,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  almost  dally, 
and  of  sharing  some  of  his  rare  moments  of 
leisure. 

During  this  time.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  Im- 
pressed upon  me  the  qualities  he  brought  to 
American  politics:  immense  energy,  passion- 
ate commitment,  and  enormous  personal 
strength. 

These  qualities  marked  President  Johnson 
as  a  truly  big  man.  His  departure  leaves  a 
special  void  for  us  and  for  the  Nation. 

We  will  miss  him. 


THE    PORTSMOUTH    NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  Portsmouth  chapter,  at  their  an- 
nual Navy  Day  meeting  on  October  24, 
1968,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  unani- 
mously, that  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
be  kept  open  and  In  operation  for  the  needed 
defense  of  our  great  country,  these  United 
States,  and  that  the  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington be  so  advised,  that  this  motion  be 
presented  before  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  and  be  placed  upon  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  response  to  the  language  of  this 
resolution  and  to  the  request  of  Rear 
Adm.  George  E.  Peterson,  president  of 
the  Portsmouth  chapter,  I  have  thus  read 
the  resolution  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  presented  this  motion  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY IN  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
WORK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  January  17,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  concluded  a  series  of  hearings  re- 
viewing the  implementation  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  provisions  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968.  This  comment  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  interim  report  on  those  hear- 
ings and  the  manner  in  which  the  law  is 
being  administered. 

The  timing  of  our  hearings,  begun  so 
soon  after  the  91st  Congress  convened, 
highlights  the  intense  interest  of  the 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  this  subject.  Our  purpose  is  to 
assure  that  the  objectives  sought  by  the 
Congress  and  the  actual  implementation 
of  the  EEC  program  are  not  lost  in  an 
overly  complicated  and  unresponsive  ad- 
ministration of  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  employment  in  highway  con- 
struction be  open  to  all  persons  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  The  language  of  section  22  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  em- 
phasizes the  need  that  opportimity  for 
employment  be  accorded  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

The  hearings  were  undertaken  in  an 
effort  to  make  certain  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  implementation  of  this  law 
no  situation  develops  which  could  make 
it  impossible  or  unnecessarily  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. During  the  months  since  Congress 
adjourned  we  received  repeated  com- 
plaints that  the  proposed  method  of  im- 
plementation was  so  uncertain  that  it 
was  difficult  to  achieve  the  established 
goal  and,  as  a  result,  the  construction 
program  was  being  unduly  delayed.  As  a 
concomitant  result,  employment  in  high- 
way work  was  being  severely  curtailed. 
The  hearings  brought  out  with  clarity 
and  without  question  the  high  commit- 
ment of  most  of  the  people  concerned 
with  the  highway  program  to  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  provision.  With  equal  clarity 
it  was  established  that,  as  with  all  new 
programs,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  worthy  goal  could 
best  be  achieved. 

The  committee  heard  29  witnesses 
representing  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  persons  and  agencies 
seeking  employment  opportunities,  and 
officials  responsible  for  administering  the 
program  at  the  State  level  and  in  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

So  that  there  is  no  mlsimderstandin?. 
I  reemphasize  that  all  the  witnesses 
acknowledged,  without  question  or  con- 
dition, the  propriety  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  policy.  All  the  wit- 
nesses stated  clearly  for  the  record  that 
they  wanted  to  assist  in  making  the 
program  succeed. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  at  the  direction  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  under  my  super- 
vision, is  reviewing  the  record  in  detail 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  program  at  this  time.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  number  of  the  parties  to  the 
problem  have  begim  to  meet  to  see  if 
they  can  arrive  at  a  workable  method 
of  implementing  the  program. 

Pending  the  development  of  our  com- 
mittee report  on  the  hearings  and  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  on-going  meetings, 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  individually,  are  seeking  to  assist 
wherever  and  however  they  can.  It  is  my 
intention  to  convene  a  conference  of 
Federal  and  State  officials,  representa- 
tives of  the  highway  construction  indus- 
try, labor  union  executives,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  private  organizations  interested 
in  making  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity a  reality.  The  purpose  will  be  to  move 
this  program  from  the  arena  of  public 
discussion  to  day-to-day  implementation 
as  early  as  possible. 
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I  commend  our  witnesses  for  their  val- 
uable contributions  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  And  I  acknowl- 
edge the  plea  for  assistance  made  to  us 
by  the  21  contractor  witnesses  who  wish 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  as  enlightened 
employers  while,  at  the  same  time,  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities  In  the  na- 
tional highway  construction  program. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  reservoir  of  good 
will  and  high  purpose  which  the  testi- 
mony revealed.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
solutions  we  hopefully  will  achieve  will 
provide  guidelines  for  other  Federal 
agencies  likewise  struggling  with  the 
Implementation  of  equal  employment 
program  objectives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  words  of  appreciation  to  our 
former  President,  Lyndon  Johnson. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  still  a  Member  of  that 
body,  though  he  shortly  moved  to  the 
Senate.  Like  others  here  I  served  with 
him  during  his  entire  career  as  majority 
leader.  I  doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  this 
body,  there  has  ever  been  a  more  skill- 
ful and  adroit  leader.  Some  Senators 
nave  claimed  that  he  handled  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  chess  player  moves  his  pawns 
about  the  board.  That,  of  course,  is  ex- 
aggerated. He  always  reminded  me  more 
of  a  football  coach  pacing  up  and  down 
the  sidelines,  calling  his  players  from 
the  field  and  whispering  in  their  ear 
with  his  arm  across  their  shoulders,  or 
sending  in  new  ones  with  a  slap  on  their 
back. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if,  when  he  be- 
came President,  he  was  a  bit  baffled  and 
bewildered  because  he  could  not  move 
millions  at  home  and  foreign  nations 
Into  line  by  the  same  tactics.  He  made  a 
good  stab  at  it,  however,  and  might  have 
succeeded  in  thawing  the  cold  war  and 
making  strides  toward  peace  at  home 
and  abroad  had  it  not  been  for  the  trag- 
edy of  Vietnam. 

In  his  own  words,  he  "tried."  No  Pres- 
ident ever  tried  harder.  No  President 
ever  worked  harder.  No  President  has 
been  more  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  mankind.  We  who  served 
with  him  here  in  the  Senate  knew  this. 
Though  some  of  us  disagreed  with  him 
at  times,  we  never  questioned  his  abUity 
or  doubted  his  dedication. 

He  came  to  the  Presidency  under 
tragic  circumstances.  We  will  always  re- 
member how  well  he  conducted  himself 
following  the  events  in  Dallas.  He  was 
fated  to  meet  with  unusual  difficulties. 
He  gave  of  himself  unstintingly,  and  his- 
tory may  well  accord  him  laurels  as  it 
has  other  Presidents  who  seemed  to 
struggle  vainly  in  times  of  stress. 

We  owe  him  our  gratitude.  We  owe 
him  our  prayers  for  a  long  and  happy 
life.  

PLANNING-PROGRAMING- 
BUDGETING— PPB 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations  has  been  mak- 
ing a  nonpartisan  study  of  the  plannlng- 


programing-budgeting  system — PPBS — 
in  the  national  security  area. 

In  its  study,  the  subcommittee  has 
sought  to  get  the  bsislc  issues  relating  to 
the  use  of  program  budgeting  and  sys- 
tems analysis  methods  out  in  the  open, 
to  encourage,  to  the  extent  possible,  a 
soimd  estimate  of  their  worth. 

The  subcommittee  solicited  the  views 
of  eminent  authorities,  published  studies 
and  memorandums  on  the  issues  of  the 
inquiry,  and  held  a  series  of  hearings 
during  which  informed  witnesses  testi- 
fied from  their  differing  perspectives. 
These  hearings  and  our  subcommittee 
publications  have  found  a  wide  audience 
in  this  countiy  and  abroad  among  gov- 
ernment officials,  in  business  circles,  and 
in  colleges,  imlversitles,  and  research 
centers. 

Drawing  on  this  testimony  and  coun- 
sel, the  subcommittee  staff  has  made  cer- 
tain interim  comments  on  the  applica- 
tion of  program  budgeting  and  analysis 
in  national  security  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
substance  of  these  staff  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staff 
comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Planning-Programing-Budc.eting — 
Interim  Observations 
(Prom  a  study  submitted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  US.  Senate,  December  2, 
1968) 

The  quest  for  national  seciorlty  Is  not  the 
work  of  a  year  or  a  decade.  It  Is  an  unending 
task — and  In  a  world  In  which  technologies 
and  expectations  are  changing  rapidly  and 
In  which  our  Nation  faces  powerful  and  un- 
predictable adversaries,  it  is  a  task  where 
mistakes  in  policy  can  ill  be  afforded.  Proce- 
dures and  arrangements  that  were  scarcely 
adequate  even  for  a  simpler  and  safer  time 
win  not  necessarily  do.  and  those  whom  we 
place  In  positions  of  responsibility  need  bet- 
ter help  than  ever  before. 

As  one  step  In  the  continuing  effort  to 
Improve  our  national  policy  processes.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  decided  In  August  1965  that 
a  Plannlng-Programlng-Budgetlng  System 
(PPBS)  should  be  Introduced  throughout 
the  Executive  Branch,  along  the  lines  of  the 
system  Intro^ced  Into  the  Department  of 
Defense  starting  In  1961. 

Stripped  of  the  technical  verbiage  which 
characterizes  the  Imperialism  of  specialists 
In  all  fields.  PPBS  Is  an  effort  to  help  policy- 
makers make  better  p>ollcles. 

A  key  element  Is  the  program  budget,  that 
Is,  a  budget  which  links  the  goals  the  policy- 
maker hopes  to  accomplish  to  the  expendi- 
tures by  which  he  proposes  to  meet  these 
goals.  In  theory,  a  program  budget  would 
display  not  only  initial,  first-year  costs  but 
also  full  costs  over  the  life  of  the  proposed 
program,  or  at  least  over  a  period  of  several 
years. 

A  second  key  element  In  the  PPB  approach 
Is  analysis,  and.  In  particular,  an  art-form 
known  as  systems  analysis  that  attempts  to 
provide  the  p>ollcy-maker  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  orderly  measure  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  alternative  means  of 
accomplishing  a  given  end,  relying  heavily 
on  quantitative  data. 

It  Is  still  too  early  to  reach  definitive  judg- 
ments on  the  contributions  program  budget- 
ing and  systems  analysis  can  make  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  national  policy  process. 
It  is  not  too  early,  however,  to  derive  some 
lessons  from  DOD  experience  and  from  the 
Initial  experiments  with  PPB  In  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  with 
defense  and  foreign  policy. 


Drawing  on  the  testimony  and  counsel 
presented  to  the  subcommittee,  the  following 
observations  seem  appropriate  at  this  time: 

One:  PPB  is  a  tool.  Like  any  tool,  it  can 
be  useful  in  experienced  hands — and  dan- 
gerous In  unqualified  and  injudicious  hands. 

It  Is  not  a  device  by  which  a  policy-maker 
can  safely  delegate  his  decisions  to  subordi- 
nates, advisers,  and  consultants.  In  the  belief 
that  the  system  will  produce  "scientific"  (and 
therefore  unassailable)  solutions.  Given 
Ptolemaic  assumptions,  a  computer  will  pro- 
duce geocentric  conclusions.  The  analyses 
generated  by  the  PPB  approach  Involve  con- 
jectures or  assumptions  of  critical  Impor- 
tance. A  responsible  decisionmaker  will  want 
to  make  or  assess  these  conjectures  for  him- 
self— and  no  responsible  analyst  would  have 
It  any  other  way. 

Two:  Modern  management  techniques  have 
obviously  come  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  stay.  Without  them  the  direction  of  the 
world's  largest  single  enterprise  would  Im- 
pose Impossible  burdens  on  Its  chief. 

The  law  puts  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
charge  of  his  Department.  It  does  not  tell 
him  how  to  take  charge.  To  be  chief  In  more 
than  name,  he  must  see  to  it  that  key  policy 
issues  and  key  conflicts  of  Judgment  among 
Indians  in  and  out  of  uniform  are  presented 
to  him  In  intelligible  form. 

Military  requirements  will  continue  to  ex- 
ceed the  resources  a  President  and  a  Congress 
will  be  prepared  to  provide:  hard  choices 
are  inevitable,  and  the  use  of  cost-benefit 
criteria  will  help  a  Secretary  on  certain  of 
these  choices. 

Historically,  program  budgeting  has  been 
applied  maliily.  and  most  successfully,  in 
decisions  that  are  chlefiy  budgetary.  Though 
many  decisions  In  the  Defense  Department 
are  not  primarily  matters  of  resource  alloca- 
tion, the  defense  budget  Is  so  large  that  the 
scope  for  skillful  budgetary  practice  is 
considerable. 

Moreover,  for  a  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
budgetary  process  can  provide  a  powerful 
means  of  exercising  his  general  a-.thorlty 
over  defense  policy.  As  Thomas  Schelllng 
emphasized  to  the  subcommittee: 

"Some  people  have  more  instinct  than 
others,  or  better  training  than  others,  for 
using  the  purse  strings  as  a  technique  of 
management  and  a  source  of  authority  . 
but  almost  anyone  concerned  with  adminis- 
tration sooner  or  later  discovers  that  control 
of  budgetary  requests  and  disbursements  Is 
a  powerful  source  of  more  general  control." 

The  programming-budgetlng  system  as  In- 
troduced and  developed  in  the  McNamara 
tenure  has  already  been  adjusted  and  modi- 
fied, and  further  changes  will  be  made  as 
future  Secretaries  of  Defense  bring  their 
unique  talents  and  styles  of  operation  to 
the  Department. 

For  example,  a  Secretary  may  wish  to  re- 
tain the  program-budget  approach  and  the 
capability  It  provides  for  control  of  those 
matters  on  which  he  wishes  to  act.  yet  decen- 
tralize many  detailed  decisions  that  were 
brought  to  a  predecessor.  Another  Secretary 
may  also  rely  less  on  a  central  systems  anal- 
ysis staff  as  strong  and  sophisticated  centers 
of  analysis  develop  In  other  elements  of  DOD. 

Three:  PPB  was  extended  to  all  major  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  In  August  1965 
without  a  period  of  selective  experimenta- 
tion and  testing  In  non-defense  departments 
and  agencies.  At  that  time,  some  BOB  officials 
argued  for  a  step-by-step  approach,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  hindsight  It  Is  now  apparent 
that  this  advice  was  wise. 

The  top  management  of  some  agencies, 
such  as  AID,  was  ready  for  PPB.  For  many 
years.  In  preparing  loreign  aid  budgets.  AID 
had  been  trying  lo  relate  American  assist- 
ance more  closely  to  country  development 
programs  looking  several  ye.irs  ahead  and  to 
economic  aid  available  from  international 
agencies  and  other  outside  sources.  In  prin- 
ciple, program  budgeting  should  be  able  to 
contribute  to  pn  Improvement  of  economic 
assistance  programs,  for  AID  Is  engaged  In 
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the  kind  of  reiource  allocation  problems 
suited  to  this  approach.  As  William  S.  Oaud. 
AID,  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: "...  in  AiJgust  1965,  when  President 
Johnson  announced  Oovernment-wlde  adop- 
tion of  the  PPB I  system,  the  directive  came 
to  AID  not  as  a  ^hoctc,  but  as  a  fllUp.  In  fact 
It  was  a  conflmiatlon  of  what  we  were  al- 
ready doing." 

Top  management  In  some  other  agencies, 
however,  was  not  persuaded  that  PPB  was 
well  suited  for  tjielr  taalts.  Yet  for  PPBS  to 
work  there  musti  be  a  responsible  person  or 
body  that  want«  this  tool  to  help  provide 
the  organized  dc^  and  arguments  on  which 
to  base  a  decision.  Thomas  SchelUng  ex- 
pressed It  this  wa^ ; 

"PPBS  works  b«st  for  an  aggressive  master; 
and  where  there  Is  no  master  .  .  .  the  value 
of  PPBS  Is  Ukelyj  to  be  modest  and,  depend- 
ing on  the  peoplf.  may  even  be  negative." 

Even  for  some  willing  and  Interested  con- 
sumers It  was  difficult  to  learn  what  PPB 
could  do  for  thein  and  how  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  set  by  BOB.  As  Frederick 
Mofther  put  it  totbe  subcommittee: 

"Clearly,  In  mist  areas  of  federal  activity, 
the  Defense  mod^l  of  PPBS  could  be  helpful 
only  in  peripheral  ways.  Most  would  have  to 
develop  their  own  blueprints,  adapted  to 
their  own  subjeet  matter,  their  own  power 
structure,  their  own  environment,  and  their 
own  ctilture."      J 

Furthermore,  ^here  had  been  little  or  no 
preparatory  worl^  In  the  foreign  policy  field 
(or  mo6t  domestic  fields)  In  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  dfecade  of  study  and  experi- 
ence at  the  RAN9  Corporation  and  elsewhere 
that  provided  techniques  and  trained  ana- 
lysts for  the  apOUcatlon  of  PPB  to  defense 
problems. 

Whatever  the  jreasons  may  be.  the  exag- 
gerated hopes  oil  some  that  PPB  would  en- 
able the  Executive  Branch  to  Identify  na- 
tional goals  with  precision,  determine  which 
goals  are  most  urgent,  and  measure  exactly 
the  coetB  and  benefits  of  alternative  policies, 
have  died  away. 

Four:  In  the  application  of  PPB.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  take  Ci  ireful  account  of  the  special 
circumstances  aiid  needs  of  different  agen- 
cies and  not  to  lorce  all  Into  the  same  Pro- 
crustean bed. 

While  the  new  techniques  may  be  mutu- 
ally supporting  111  some  cases,  a  caution  Is  In 
order.  As  Charles  Hitch  has  said:  ".  .  .  We  are 
not  dealing  here  J  with  a  matter  of  either/or. 
There  is  an  Infinity  of  degrees.  Not  only  may 
one  introduce  ^  program  budget  without 
systems  analysis  or  vice  versa,  but  each  may 
be  used  In  limJt<d  areas  or  ways,  and  some- 
times quite  proc  uctlvely." 

Inflexibility  could  be  the  ntror  mortis  of 
PPB. 

It  is  encouraging  that  PPB  requirements 
have  become  mere  elastic  since   1965: 

Initially,  federiil  agencies  were  required  to 
submit  comprehunslve  five  year  projections 
of  all  their  pro|[Tams;  this  unrealistic  de- 
mand was  changed  In  1967  to  require  such 
projections  only  for  programs  already  ap- 
proved. 

By  all  account),  the  elaborate  and  stereo- 
typed BOB  requii  ements  for  "program  mem- 
oranda" on  matters  small  and  large,  pe- 
ripheral and  cen  ;ral,  back-burner  and  front, 
tended  to  producs  archives  of  superficial  and 
uninteresting  papers — 'inread  by  busy  offi- 
cials, who  do.  on  the  whole,  try  to  make  good 
use  of  their  tlm< .  In  1968  It  was  decided  to 
require  agencies  to  prepare  "program  mem- 
oranda" not  for  111  "program  categories"  but 
onli/  for  program  i  within  which  major  policy 
Issues  have  been  identified. 

Confusion  and  unnecessary  work  for  both 
agency  and  BOH  staffs  resulted  from  the 
two-track  system  of  budget  presentations, 
one  geared  to  program  budgeting  and  the 
other  to  convettlonal  appropriation  cate- 
gories. In  1968  agencies  were  encouraged  to 
make  adjustments  that  would  assist  in  in- 
tegrating program  and  appropriations  struc- 
ture, where  this  could  be  done  without  im- 


pairing the  usefulness  of  the  program  budget 
format  for  Executive  Branch  program  deci- 
sions. 

The  effort  to  Impose  a  PPB  structure  on 
State's  budget  was  suspended  in  1967  (ex- 
cept in  connection  with  International  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  programs) 
and  has  not  been  resumed.  The  hard  deci- 
sions m  foreign  affairs  are  laden  with  value 
Judgments  that  elude  quantification  and 
are  typically  Uttle  affected  by  the  constraints 
of  State's  own  budget. 

Adaptation,  experimentation  and  selec- 
tivity are  now  on  thp  PPB  menu. 

Five:  A  major  Issue  today  as  In  the  past 
Is  how  best  to  generate  more  coherence  In 
the  planning  and  operations  of  the  several 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Would  the  Installation  of  an  Interagency 
foreign  affairs  program  budget  be  a  promis- 
ing way  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  State  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs?  Is  this  what  a 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  want? 
And  Is  this  what  Congress  wants?  Would 
the  expected  advantages  of  central  direc- 
tion and  control  Justify  the  move  away  from 
the  real,  or  fancied,  advantages  of  the  de- 
centralized Initiative  cmd  responsibility  of 
agencies  like  U8IA,  AID.  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  others? 

Considering  the  complexities  and  ambi- 
guities of  these  issues.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  been,  to  use  the 
words  of  BOB  EWrector  Charles  Zwlck.  "mov- 
ing forward  pragmatically  and  deliberately." 

Interesting  experimental  efforts  underway 
Include : 

The  ongoing  CASP  project  (County  Anal- 
ysis and  Strategy  Paper),  which  is  being 
tried  In  State's  Bureau  of  Latin  American 
Affairs  and  which  attempts  to  relate,  sys- 
tematically and  explicitly,  our  policies  and 
programs  to  our  objectives,  country  by  coun- 
try-, throughout  the  region; 

An  interagency  effort,  sponsored  by 
the  State-chaired  Senior  Interdepartmental 
Group  (SIG),  to  develop  a  model  foreign  af- 
fairs program  budget  for  one  country;  and 

Participation  by  the  SIG  In  the  review  of 
programs  and  budgets  of  agencies  with  over- 
seas responsibilities. 

Six:  Nowhere  Is  the  need  for  Improved  pol- 
icy analysis  more  critical  than  In  foreign 
affairs. 

Given  the  fashionableness  of  quantitative 
analysis  and  the  magic  aura  surrounding  the 
computer,  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that 
some  analysts  are  tempted  to  employ  quan- 
titative methods  where  they  are  clearly  In- 
appropriate, may  Introduce  distortions,  and 
can  do  positive  barm. 

Policy  analysis  need  not  be  dominated 
by  methods  that  risk  short-changing.  Ignor- 
ing, or  misreading  non-quantifiable  costs  and 
benefits.  But  it  sometimes  Is;  some  people 
seem  to  believe  there  Is  safety  In  numbers 
The  good  foreign  affairs  analyst  has  of  course 
always  attempted  an  "advantage-disadvan- 
tage" (as  contrasted  to  a  "cost-benefit") 
analysis  of  alternative  policies  for  pursuing 
foreign  policy  goals. 

It  may  be  that  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
Department  of  State  would  reveal  methodo- 
logical insights  and  techniques  that  could  Im. 
prove  foreign  policy  analysis.  For  example, 
much  might  be  gained  if  the  Department  of 
State  worked  out  arrangements  with  a  few 
universities  and  organizations  like  RAND 
where  pioneer  work  in  policy  analysis  is  un- 
derway. Promising  officers  could  be  assigned 
to  these  centers  for  training  and  experience 
in  a  variety  of  analytical  techniques,  as  a 
means  of  seeking  new  skills  that  might  add 
to  the  Department's  capabilities. 

Seven:  Members  of  Congress  clearly  have 
not  welcomed  all  the  Implications  of  PPB. 

Under  our  Constitution,  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  authorization  of  programs 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds.  Congress  is 


obviously  concerned  when  an  Executive 
Branch  official  steers  away  from  careful  anal- 
ysis of  his  pet  projects.  James  Schleslnger 
posed  the  Issue  In  these  words  for  the  sub- 
committee : 

"Will  the  decisionmaker  tolerate  anal- 
ysis—even when  it  Is  his  own  hobby  horses 
which  are  under  scrutiny? 

"How  many  hobby  horses  are  there? 

"Are  they  off  limits  to  the  analysts?" 

It  would  be  helpful  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  provide  Congress  with  more  high 
quality  studies  In  support  of  program  pro- 
posals. Provided  that  the  needs  of  security 
can  be  satisfied,  and  exp)erlence  suggests  that 
they  can  be,  an  Independent  evaluation  by 
Congress  of  the  rationale  for  key  programs 
should  make  a  net  contribution  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  national  policy  process.  Members 
of  Congress  would,  of  course,  look  at  sup- 
porting studies  skeptically,  since  they  are 
well  aware  that  figures  can  be  used  to  mis- 
lead as  well  as  to  clarify.  Analyses  are  bound 
to  vary  In  quality,  some  are  designed  more 
to  support  a  preconception  than  to  chal- 
lenge it,  and  critical  assumptions  will  often 
be  hidden  or  unstated. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  needs  to  Increase  the 
capabilities  of  Its  own  committees  and  their 
professional  staffs  for  the  analysis  of  policy 
problems,  and  to  take  better  advantage  of 
consultants  and  other  sources  of  advice  and 
counsel  to  Improve  Its  contributions  to  the 
decisions  on  which  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  nation  depend. 
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FREE  PRESS.  FAIR  TRIAL 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Col.  G.  O. 
Ashley.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  succinct  and  perceptive  paper 
on  the  conflict  between  the  press  and  the 
courts,  known  as  the  free-press,  fair- 
trial  issue. 

Having  written  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject myself  for  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal,  I  have  a  keen  interest  in 
this  subject.  In  addition  to  such  Interest, 
as  a  former  member  of  the  press,  both 
with  a  weekly  newspaper  and  as  a  na- 
tionally sjmdlcated  columnist  and  as  a 
successful  plaintiff  in  a  libel  suit,  I  find 
his  paper  to  be  very  cogent. 

I  invited  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  this  body  to  it  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Free-Press,  Pais-Trial 
(By  G.  O.  Ashley) 

It  is  awkward  with  the  typography  we  own 
to  give  equal  billing  to  the  vain  protagonisw 
In  a  dispute  now  evident.  An  overprint  is 
possible,  which  has  both  press  and  trial  on  a 
same  line:  as  Press.  Notice  how  clearly  the 
"r"  stands  out.  Let  it  stand  for  reason,  and 
let  us  apply  that  to  the  present  dispute. 

The  dispute  now  over  billing,  and  adjec- 
tives, may  demean  us.  If  It  goes  on  much 
more.  We  have  been  caught  up  In  a  verbal 
harangue.  It  Is  time  we  undid  the  parts  of 
the  dispute  about  "free  press"  and  fair 
trial"  that  we  are  able  to  undo.  For  signs 
exist  In  the  present  dispute  that  It  has  be- 
come one  of  ■■which  of  the  two  shall  prevail" 
over  the  other.  Reflectively,  we  know  neither 
may  safely  or  should  prevail.  For  they  are  two 
legs  of  a  tripod  of  social  sense  and  reason. 
If  effective  media  do  not  Inform  the  people, 
from  whom  Jurys  are  drawn,  then  the  jury 
system  of  the  law  could  become  a  charade  of 
Ignorance.  Thus,  hear  this  from  one  of  the 
people,  sided  now  neither  way,  above. 

It  would  be  prudent  for  us  to  notice  now 
that  most  of  the  verbal  trouble  lies  In  the 
modify  words.  The  two  adjectives,  ■free"  and 
"fair."  were  put  on  the  key  words  once  as  a 


poetry.  They  were  put  on  also  as  expressive 
of  a  noble  goal,  toward  which  there  ought  to 
be  honest  striving.  At  a  time,  the  people  In- 
dorsed tacitly  both  modlfyers.  from  seeing 
tbelr  advantage  In  the  ultimate  of  each.  Now 
the  people  see  a  wrangle  of  words. 

Much  of  the  present  bellicosity  has  de- 
veloped because  one  side  or  the  other  Is  con- 
demning the  other  for  not  having  achieved 
more,  toward  Its  noble  striving.  A  time  has 
come  then  for  both  the  pot  and  the  kettle 
to  desist  from  calling  each  other  black,  lest 
the  people  who  have  an  Interest  In  the  dis- 
pute become  supplied  with  so  much  defama- 
tion of  both  they  lose  confidence  at  the 
tarnish  of  each. 

Two  examples  of  many  In  public  domain 
ought  to  make  a  point  about  the  snide  level 
comments  have  come  to.  from  both  sides. 
ANPA  said  of  legal  Jargon,  "It  must  be  re- 
membered that  technical  criminal  charges 
often,  absent  counsel,  appraise  neither  the 
accused  nor  the  public  of  the  crime  alleged." 
If  true,  that  does  not  flatter  the  law,  the  na- 
tional level  of  learning  helped  by  the  press, 
or  an  educational  system  that  might  have 
instilled  more  language  wisdom.  Prom  the 
law,  by  Prof.  Barron,  we  find  .  .  .  "Thus,  we 
are  presented  with  the  anomaly  that  the 
protagonist  of  the  "absolute"  view  of  free 
speech  has  helped  fashion  a  protective  doc- 
trine of  greatest  utility  to  the  owners  and 
operators  of  the  mass  conununlcatlons  In- 
dustry." Neither  example  may  be  said  to  be 
soothing  or  complimentary,  surely. 

It  does  not  engender  sensible  dispute  If  we 
drop  adjectives  and  speak  of  the  "press,"  by 
Itself.  The  literate  among  us  know  straight- 
away what  the  subject  Is  about.  We  know 
straightaway  of  the  arrangement  of  men  and 
facilities  and  Investment  and  tradition  of  it. 
We  know  of  the  requirement  for  profit  and 
effectiveness,  since  today  the  press  is  one  of 
four  Important  media.  And  the  same  knowl- 
edge comes  to  us  directly  If  the  subject  Is  a 
"trial."  We  know  of  Its  adversary  nature,  of 
Its  troubles  with  Interpretation,  and  Its  tra- 
dition. 

It  Is  only  when  one  puts  the  present  adjec- 
tives on — free  and  fair — that  the  present 
petulant  and  snappish  confilcts  of  meaning 
and  intention  begin.  We  all  know  that  some 
of  the  press,  ennobled  as  it  may  be  in  its  striv- 
ing to  be  fully  "free,"  has  not  been  always 
so.  And  It  Is  only  when  we  put  the  other  ad- 
jective on  trial  that  we  are  aware  some  trials 
have  fallen  short  of  their  ennobling  goal  of 
being  fully  "fair." 

The  peevishness  of  the  present  dispute  has 
t>een  noted.  Some  lawyers  have  taken  to 
billing  placement.  Insisting  on  the  order 
in  print  "fair  trial-free  press."  Some  Journal- 
ists want  It  the  other  way  around.  Publica- 
tions by  each  side  show  this  present  nlt- 
plckery. 

This  Is  construed  by  some  of  the  people 
.-.s  a  sign  this  matter  has  come  down  to  a 
carping  stage,  an  effort  at  some  trivial  one- 
iipmnnshlp.  and  that  the  lofty  principles 
have  been  lost  sight  of.  So  It  could  be  useful 
to  note  that  the  adjectives  at  Issue  could 
stand  to  have  three  things  said  about  them. 
As  noble  goals,  they  served  awhile.  There 
is  now  evidence  they  are  becoming  misused. 
They  could  be  retired  as  words  without 
loss  or  harm.  Retired,  they  may  become  re- 
furbished of  better  meaning,  for  a  later  more 
fit  usage. 

Other  constituted  words  do  fit  as  well, 
which  If  used  might  extract  some  of  the 
venom  from  present  disputes. 

We  have  the  liberty.  If  we  will  It.  to  go 
forward  once  more  thinking  together  using 
words  from  our  mutual  Constitution.  We 
may  take  from  It  the  more  potentially  use- 
ful adjectives,  for  our  next  effort  on  noble 
.■striving  bv  both  sides.  In  which  an  admiring 
public  then  might  Join.  We  would  clearly 
tolerate  no  dampening  of  the  earnest  desire 
for  perfection  of  form,  either  of  the  press  or 
of  trials  or  of  ourselves. 

And  If  seen  correctly  as  desirable,  adjec- 
tives from  the  Constitution  do  not  preclude 


this.  If  seen  correctly,  their  use  could  spon- 
sor a  new  surge  of  nobility,  to  replace  the 
quibble  of  committees  «md  study  groups  and 
ad  hoc  et  cetera  there  is  now. 

From  the  Constitution,  we  notice  the  mo- 
tive word  for  the  press  In  Amendment  I  Is 
"abridging."  So  let's  begin  striving  now  for 
a  more  "unabridged  press."  one  hopefully  not 
even  abridged  by  Itself,  from  a  lack  of  talent. 

And  of  the  courts  and  trials  and  the  law, 
Amendment  V  makes  It  clear  that  trials 
should  strive  to  become  a  "due  process."  So 
we  could  begin  striving  now  for  a  more  full 
and  due  process,  a  process  prepared  and 
eager  to  submit  Itself  to  Inquiry  from  any 
source  at  any  time,  from  It  being  so  sure 
Its  process  has  been  a  due  one,  and  fitting, 
that  no  Injury  could  fault  It.  Using  "un- 
abridged press"  and  "due  process  trial"  Is 
wholly  constitutional,  for  those  of  that  em- 
phasis. Both  may  inspire  men  poetically,  and 
stimulate  men  toward  perfection,  as  the 
mind  of  man  may  conceive  any  words  having 
that  capability.  And  they  may  unhook  us  In 
a  timely  way  from  the  two  other  adjectives 
that  have  help>ed  to  create  polarization  and 
bad-naming  of  other's  motives. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  there  are 
enough  well-meaning  men  among  us.  An 
alternative  has  been  offered,  now. 


MAYOR  ROLL  OF  DISTRICT 
HEIGHTS,  MD. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  published  on  January  2,  1969.  the 
Washington  Post  paid  tribute  to  one  of 
Maryland's  outstanding  mayors — Mayor 
E.  Michael  Roll,  of  District  Heights.  Be- 
cause the  article,  written  by  Peter  Osnos, 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
dedication  it  takes  to  be  a  good  mayor, 
I  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Has  275  MernNOS  a  Tear 
(By  Peter  Osnos) 
Emmett  Michael  Roll,  the  genial  mayor  of 
District  Heights  and  newly-elected  president 
of  the  Maryland  Municipal  League.  Is  the 
consummate  civic  activist.  By  his  own  calcu- 
lation, 66-year-old  "Mike"  Roll  attends  up- 
wards of  275  meetings  a  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  full  time  Job  as  a  sales  repre- 
sentative with  the  Humble  Oil  Co. 

"He  would  rather  go  to  a  meeting  than 
do  almost  anything  else,"  Mallnda  Roll  said 
recently.  "About  the  only  day  we  stay  home 
Is  Christmas." 

Roll,  who  sports  a  patriotic  red,  white  and 
blue  hankerchlef  In  his  breast  pocket  and  a 
Lions  Club  20-yeap  perfect  attendance  pin  In 
his  lapel,  beamed  broadly  in  agreement. 

Since  moving  to  District  Heights  from 
Washington  in  1941,  Roll  has  served  six  terms 
as  mayor  and  two  terms  as  a  city  commis- 
sioner. He  has  been  president  of  the  Prince 
George's  Municipal  Association,  president  of 
the  District  Heights  P-TA  and  president  of 
the  Prince  George's  Board  of  Trade. 

He  has  also  been  vice  president  of  the 
District  Heights  Citizens  Association,  direc- 
tor of  the  Prince  George's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, lay  adviser  to  the  County  Community 
College,  Judge  of  elections  and  chairman  of 
several  committees  In  the  Prince  George's 
Democratic  Club  Inc.  And  this  Is  only  a  par- 
tial lUt. 

Now,  at  an  age  when  a  man  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  start  to  run  down,  Mike 
Roll,  with  characteristic  zeal,  has  taken  on 
the  Important  Job  of  president  of  Maryland's 
Municipal  League. 

The  League,  made  up  of  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  Maryland's  towns  and  cities,  repre- 
sents the  Interests  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  State's  legislative  councils.  It  also  offers 
technical  assistance  In  such  things  as  the 
drafting  of  ordinances  and  Mts  of  liaison 


for  the  communities  through  meetings  and 
conventions. 

In  Maryland,  the  function  of  the  munici- 
palities Is  limited  by  law  and  the  strength 
of  the  local  County  government.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  municipality  are  the  funda- 
mental ones  of  trash  collection  and  street 
repairs.  The  more  complex  responsibilities  of 
zoning  and  planning,  schools  and  the  courts 
belong  to  the  counties. 

Inevitably,  rivalries  develop  In  services 
where  there  Is  overlap,  poUce  protection  and 
recreation,  for  example. 

As  far  as  the  County  government  is  con- 
cerned. Mike  Roll  has  a  more  precise  relation- 
ship to  It  than  his  fellow  mayors.  County 
Commissioner  Chairman  Francis  J.  Aluisl  Is 
RoU's  brother-in-law  and  neighbor.  In  1964, 
when  Roll  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress.  Aluisl. 
then  a  relative  unknown  In  County  politics, 
was  campaign  manager. 

Having  a  brother-in-law  In  the  top  Job  In 
Maryland's  Municipal  League  shouldn't  hin- 
der Aluisl's  stated  Intention  of  improving 
cooperation  between  the  County  government 
and  the  municipalities— from  marginal  Up- 
per Marlboro  to  exploding  Bowie 

Now  %  of  the  County's  estimated  630,000 
residents  live  In  unincorporated  areas  and 
rely  on  a  central  government  which  has 
grown  ever  larger. 

In  the  past,  tensions  between  County  and 
local  leaders  developed  over  division  of  re- 
sponslblUOes.  But  both  sides  have  become 
more  sophisticated  about  their  relative  ca- 
pacities and  relations  have  improved. 

Roll,  whose  disposition  Is  relentlessly  posi- 
tive, anticipates  no  difficulties  working  with 
the  County.  His  chief  concern  Is  that  the  mu- 
nicipalities are  reaching  the  outer  limits  of 
their  expansion  possibilities  and  could  use 
some  additional  land — and  taxpaylng  citi- 
zens. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners, 
Francis  B.  Francois,  however,  thinks  the  mu- 
nicipalities should  remain  small.  "In  a  Coun- 
ty like  this,"  Francois  said,  "the  most  Im- 
portant role  of  the  municipality  Is  to  give  the 
residents  a  feeling  of  local  Identity  and  a  ve- 
hicle for  electing  representatives  to  deal  with 
County  and  state  officials." 

In  effect,  said  Francois,  the  municipality  is 
a  legally  constituted  citizens  association." 

Roll,  understandably,  sees  his  positions  as 
something  grander  than  the  representative 
of  a  citizens  association.  He  views  himself  as 
the  overseer  of  almost  9000  Inhabitants  of 
District  Heights— "the  president  of  the  cor- 
pwration,"  was  the  way  he  put  It;  "father  of 
his  people,"  suggested  a  District  Heights  res- 
ident. 

Mike  Roll  Is  extravagantly  proud  of  District 
Heights  and  especially  of  Its  municipal  cen- 
ter built  In  1962. 

Roll's  small,  stocky  frame  veritably  soars 
from  room  to  room  as  he  ushers  a  visitor 
through  the  building.  For  each  i>a.=ser-by 
there  Is  a  greeting,  often  by  name  There  can 
be  no  doubt:  the  mayor  of  District  Heights 
and  the  president  of  the  Maryland  Municipal 
League  revels  In  his  duties. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day written  to  Mr.  Winton  M.  Bloimt. 
the  new  and  distinguished  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  with  re- 
spect to  what  I  believe  is  a  crisis  in  our 
postal  system.  I  think  that  now  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  me,  a  Republican, 
to  speak  on  a  matter  about  which  I  feel 
very  strongly— the  removal  of  the  postal 
system  from  the  political  structure. 

I  have  written  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral as  follows: 

I  feel  that  postal  service  in  America  is 
In  crUU.  and  I  have  publicly  expressed  my 
support  for  an  extensive  overhaul  and  re- 
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jiofital   system,   Including   Its 
politics   completely. 


My  letter  continues  In  part: 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  Indeed  I  would  be 
moat  pleased,  to  see  postal  appointments  In 
Tennessee  made  on  a  non-p>olltlcal,  non- 
pyarttsan  basis,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  qualifications. 

I  think  It  onlj  fair  to  point  out  that  I  be- 
lieve such  a  ptan  should  not  operate  to 
freeze  a  pre-exl$tlng  partisan  political  situ- 
ation, nor  should  It  be  designed  to  create  a 
new  one,  but  (jather  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  efBclen^y  of  the  system  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  non-bartlsan  postal  service. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR OP  DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOGGsi  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1969,  Russell  W.  Peterson  be- 
came Govemof  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
In  his  eloquent  inaugural  swldress  he  re- 
vealed to  the!  people  his  "people  ori- 
ented" philosophy  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  and  an 
editorial  in  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News  of  January  23,  1969,  praising  him, 
be  placed  In  the  Record  ;  and  I  commend 
Its  reading  to ;  my  colleagues. 

There  being; no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  toi  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Oct-  Russbll  W.  Petkkson's 
iMAUGTTRAi.  Address 

I  become  yoiir  governor  with  humility, 
with  pride,  and  with  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  stats  and  its  people. 

The  humility '  stems  from  the  Icnowledge 
that  I  am  today  assuming  the  mantle  of  tre- 
mendous respo^ibUlty.  greater  than  ever 
before  In  my  ll<e. 

The  pride  cot^es  with  the  realization  that 
you  have  chosen  me  as  your  governor  In 
what  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  of  our  lifetimes. 

And  the  conadence  is  rooted  not  in  my 
own  abilities,  but  In  my  faith  in  the  greatest 
natural  resourca  Delaware  has — its  people. 

I  will  not  during  these  brief  remarks  dls- 
cxias  specifics  of  programs  to  be  offered  by 
my  administration.  That  will  come  later  in 
addresses  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

BSOAO  oapEcrrvES,  PHn.osoPHy 
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We  aspire  to 
above  all  other: 
can  have  no  real 

Unity.  A  word 
The  dictionary 
mony." 

As  we  look  ov^r 
cally   splintered 
there  is  no  unitj 
unrest.  There  Is 

What  can  be 
little  that  I  can 
what  we  can  do. 


I  wajnt  to  discuss  broad  objec- 
upon  which  my  ad- 
be  based. 

many  goals,  but  one  rises 

Unity.  Without  unity,  we 

strength,  no  lasting  progress. 

An  approach.  A  philosophy. 

calls  it  a  "condition  of  har- 

our  state  today — ideologl- 
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Ipday  results  from  our  failure 

Ideals,  our  failure  to  realize 

regardless  of  social  or 

have  not  only  the  op- 
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portunlty  but  the  incentive  to  progress  to- 
wards a  worthy  goal. 

When  one  sees  the  turmoil  wracking  this 
nation,  it's  obvious  that  this  failure  Is  not 
limited  to  Delaware. 

PROBLEMS    SOLVABLE 

I  firmly  believe  that  people,  working  to- 
gether, can  solve  virtually  any  problem.  I 
dedicate  my  administration  to  seeking  such 
cooperation  and  unity  not  only  from  indi- 
viduals but  from  all  segments  of  community 
life — government,  business,  labor,  citizens' 
groups,  social  and  religious  agencies  and  pri- 
vate foundations. 

With  such  support,  we  can  form  a  dynamic 
p{u:tnershlp  for  progress  that  can  be  espe- 
cially potent  in  Delaware,  a  state  of  only  half 
a  million  people  with  an  abundance  of 
human  and  physical  resources. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Delaware  has  the 
potential  to  become  a  model  state,  to  set  an 
example  for  the  nation. 

MICROCOSM    OF    NATIONS 

Delaware  Is  much  more  than  Just  a  small 
piece  in  the  great  mosaic  of  America.  We  are 
in  many  respects  a  microcosm  of  this  great 
country,  a  little  America  with  bits  of  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  problems  and 
potential. 

We  have  Its  rural  and  urban  areas.  Its  In- 
dustries and  Its  farms,  its  northern  traditions 
and  its  southern  traditions,  and  Its  people  of 
every  race,  color  and  creed  and  every  eco- 
nomic and  educational  level. 

We  have  Its  problems — mounting  fear  and 
frustration,  rising  crime,  soaring  costs,  per- 
sistent poverty  and  dangerous  social  preju- 
dices and  conflict. 

The  major  difference  Is  that  Delaware  Is 
small  enough  to  make  a  noticeable  Impact  In 
solving  Its  problems.  A  dollar  wisely  spent  In 
Delaware  will  have  much  greater  results  than 
one  wisely  spent  in  a  large  state.  One  Indi- 
vidual's talent  In  Delaware  can  yield  signifi- 
cantly more  results  than  one  person's  efforts 
In  a  larger  state. 

OPPORTT7NITT    GOLDEN 

So  here  In  Delaware  we  have  a  golden  op- 
portunity. There  Is  no  shortage  of  Ideas  or 
talent  or  dedicated  people  In  this  state.  We 
have  tremendous  talents,  tremendous  human 
resources,  but  they  have  been  weakened  and 
wasted  by  our  Inability  to  put  these  resources 
to  work  on  common  objectives. 

Once  that  is  done,  we  can  find  solutions 
to  our  problems.  We  can  show  the  nation 
how  to  attack  poverty,  how  to  reduce  crime, 
how  to  change  a  welfare  system  Into  an  In- 
centive system,  how  to  bring  more  efficiency 
and  economy  Into  government. 

And  In  the  process,  we  can  show  America 
how  to  build  a  better  life,  a  better  future  for 
all  of  Its  cltls^ns. 

But  we  must  face  this  future  with  realism. 
Glowing  promises  that  dim  and  die  merely 
build  new  frustrations. 

So  I  do  not  say  that  the  road  ahead  will 
bj  smooth.  I  do  not  say  we  will  solve  all  our 
problems.  There  will  be  disappointments  and 
failures.  I  offer  no  panacea,  no  quick  solution. 
Because  there  Is  none. 

IDEALISM,    REALITY 

We  must  seek  the  same  meld  of  Idealism 
and  reality  that  Is  refiected  In  a  quotation  I 
read  about  brotherhood.  "Brotherhood,"  It 
said,  "is  In  essence  a  hope  on  the  road — the 
long  road — to  fulfillment.  To  claim  it  to  be 
already  a  full-grown  fact  Is  to  be  guilty  of 
hypocrisy.  To  admit  It  to  be  always  a  fiction 
is  to  be  guilty  of  cynicism.  Let  us  avoid 
both." 

This  meld  of  Idealism  and  reality  Is  the 
middle  road  we  must  travel. 

It  will  be  difficult,  but  It  can  be  done.  It 
miist  be  done. 

There  are  those  today  who  would  tear 
down  our  American  system  of  government 
because  It  Is  not  perfect.  TTiere  are  those  who 
would  use  the  principle  of  law  and  order  as 
a  weapon  of  repression  and  persecution,  and 


those  who  would  distort  our  right  to  dissent 
Into  the  right  to  destroy. 

REJECT     EXTREMES 

We  must  reject  both  extremes,  because 
they  are  dangerous  and  degrading  both  to 
our  people  and  their  traditions.  Our  Ameri- 
can system  has  worked  for  80  per  cent  of  our 
people.  Admittedly,  it  has  failed  for  the  other 
20  percent. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  so.  Our  system  cin— 
Indeed  it  must — be  made  to  work  for  all  of  the 
people. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  black  man  Is  the  enemy  or  our 
society.  The  real  enemy  is  that  man — black 
or  white  or  whatever  his  race — who  would 
destroy  our  society,  who  would  destroy  the 
successes  as  well  as  the  failures  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  must  recognize  these  people,  and  we 
must  reject  them.  And  we  must  reject  all 
those  other  elements — Indifference,  petty 
pMlltics,  fear,  cynicism — that  divide  the  peo- 
ple and  dissipate  their  power. 

HOPE    IS    NEEDED 

We  need  to  provide  hope — hope  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream  that  each 
person  can  move  forward  to  a  better  to- 
morrow. 

We  can  reach  this  fulfillment  not  by  tear- 
ing down  America,  but  by  building  on  the 
great  foundation  it  provides — a  democratic 
system  based  on  Justice  under  law  uiid 
powered  by  free  enterprise. 

This  Is  America.  It  offers  the  best  hope  .'or 
the  disadvantaged  of  today  Just  as  it  did  .'or 
the  disadvantaged  millions  of  yesterday 

Destroy  it?  No!  We  must  strike  from  this 
giant  of  a  nation  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
and  Ignorance  and  fear  that  threaten  lo 
dwarf  its  potential.  Nurture  It  with  your 
faith  and  confidence,  with  your  talents  and 
ideals,  with  yourselves.  Protect  it. 

And  you  will  find  that  our  America  will 
provide  the  Justice,  the  opportunity  and  the 
human  dignity  so  desperately  needed  by 
those  yet  to  realize  Its  full  benefits. 

DISAOVANTAOEO    HERE 

The  only  natural  resource  we  have  that  is 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged  Is  the  disadvantaged 
themselves.  We  can  unlock  this  potential 
with  the  same  keys  that  have  been  used 
since  this  nation  was  founded — a  voice  In 
our  Joint  affairs.  Justice  under  law,  freedom 
of  enterprise.  And  then  they  wUl  take  care 
of  themselves. 

With  this  will  come  fvilfillment  and  hope 
and  an  end  to  many  of  the  frustrations  that 
lead  men  to  strike  out  at  their  fellow  men. 

ITie  power  of  people  helped  build  this  na- 
tion Into  the  greatest  In  the  world.  This 
same  power  can  make  Delaware  the  greatest 
state  In  the  nation. 

We  must  create  In  Delaware  a  climate  that 
recognizes  the  Intrinsic  worth  of  every  Indi- 
vidual, that  protects  not  only  his  physical 
being,  but  his  self-respect  and  dignity,  that 
has  no  room  for  the  concepts  of  second-class 
citizens  or  second-rate  Ideals,  that  realizes 
the  Joining  of  hands  Is  an  empty  gesture  un- 
less there  Is  also  a  Joining  of  hearts  and 
wills,  that  proclaims  faith  in,  not  fear  of, 
our  fellow  man  and  the  democratic  process. 

AMZBICAN   DREAM 

Let's  commit  Delaware  to  fulfillment  of 
the  American  dream.  This  then  Is  our  charge, 
our  challenge — and  our  opportunity. 

I  need.  I  want,  I  ask  for  the  commitment 
of  each  Delawarean.  I  challenge  you  to  em- 
bark on  this  long,  difficult  and  exacting 
Journey. 

I  challenge  you  to  give  more  of  yourself 
to  the  community,  and  you  will  reap  a  hun- 
dredfold return  from  the  blessings  of  broth- 
erhood and  fulfillment. 

For  my  part,  I  commit  every  ounce  of 
energy  and  talent  that  I  possess. 

With  your  help,  and  with  God's  help,  we 
shall  succeed. 


Jamianj  27,  1969 
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iFrom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 
'  Jan.  23,  1969) 

People-Oriented  Man  Takes  Over 
There  is  a  new  and  well-founded  aware- 
ness in  the  state  that  Delaware  has  a  modern 
man  for  all  seasons  in  Russell  W.  Peterson  as 
governor.  Clearly  he  seems  equipped  for  the 
office  in  the  world  of  today. 

This  is  a  man  who  drove  himself  out  of  a 
Depression  boyhood  high  into  industrial  sci- 
ence and  administration  and  now  addresses 
himself,  m  his  maturity,  to  the  problems  and 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  Delaware  in 
1969.  One  need  only  point  to  the  sweeping 
reform  of  the  state's  correctional  system  as 
an  evidence  of  the  kind  of  goals  he  sets  for 
himself  in  civic  effort.  He  Is  the  man  who 
went  Into  every  corner  of  the  state  and 
stirred  a  movement  that  got  results  in  the 
Legislative  Hall. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  Gov.  Peterson's  inau- 
gural address  is  deeply  people-oriented.  His 
spirit  and  his  idealism  both  show  in  this  sen- 
tence: "We  can  show  the  nation  how  to  at- 
tack poverty,  how  to  reduce  crime,  how  to 
change  a  welfare  system  into  an  Incentive 
system,  how  to  bring  more  efficiency  and 
economy  into  government."  He  sees  Delaware 
as  "a  state  of  only  half  a  million  people  with 
an  abundance  of  human  and  physical  re- 
sources," awaiting  new  catalytic  action  for 
abating  disunity  and  fears  among  the  people 
and  providing  opportunities  for  those  who 
have  seen  too  many  closed  doors. 

If  the  Peterson  inaugural  address  was  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  the  social  problems 
attributable  to  poverty,  crime,  and  attendant 
ills,  the  weeks  ahead  are  sure  to  show  him 
getting  down  to  work  on  many  Issues.  His 
position  papers  of  the  campaign  are  now  up 
for  action.  Just  how  will  he  propose  to  put 
Incentives  into  the  welfare  system  for  the 
benefit  of  people?  Education  from  kinder- 
garten on  up  will  be  a  special  interest  along 
with  Improvements  In  corrections  and  mental 
health,  to  name  a  few  targets. 

Mr.  Peterson's  gifts  for  communicating 
with  other  people  are  sure  to  serve  him  well. 
His  placing  Mrs.  Arva  Jackson  in  his  Wil- 
mington office  as  an  assistant  for  urban 
affairs  suggests  the  wisdom  of  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  executive  branch  up  here. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  await  a  new 
state  office  building  in  Wilmington  for  doing 
here  what  (for  example)  the  Maryland  gov- 
ernment has  done  in  Baltimore.  The  new 
■complex"  of  state  offices  In  or  near  Balti- 
more Is  the  base  for  the  agencies  In  ,the 
fields  of  education,  welfare,  highways,  state 
police,  motor  vehicles,  taxation,  corrections, 
and  public  health.  Traditionally,  Annapolis 
remains  the  base  for  the  governor,  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  few  agencies  including  those 
for  natural  resources  and  recreation.  For.  the 
best  of  reasons,  most  of  the  year-round  state 
governmental  services  are  headquartered  in 
metropolitan  Maryland — where  most  of  the 
people  are. 

Meanwhile  Delaware  Is  so  small  a  state  that 
better  communications  between  Gov.  Peter- 
son and  the  people,  wherever  they  live,  can 
be  expected  to  shape  up  fast  enough.  Those 
who  know  the  man's  caliber,  his  intensity  of 
thought  and  action,  will  testify  he  was  in 
earnest  when  he  said  Tuesday  at  Dover:  "I 
firmly  believe  that  Delaware  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  a  model  state,  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  nation." 

The  new  governor  deserves  the  chance  to 
try  to  help  make  that  kind  of  dream  ap- 
proach reality. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  STATISTICS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations  has  recently 
conducted  a  major  Inquiry  Into  the  plan- 
ning-programing-budgeting  system  in 
the  national  security  area.  In  Its  hear- 
ings, studies,  and  reports  the  subcom- 


mittee has  explored  the  hazards  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  in  the  use  of  quan- 
titative methods  of  analysis,  including 
the  danger  that  statistics  and  numbers 
will  be  used  by  Government  officials  to 
distort  issues  and  to  mislead. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a  partic- 
ularly able  discussion  of  the  misuse  of 
statistics  by  Government  officials.  This 
article  is  authored  by  Arthur  M.  Ross, 
who  served  as  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  1965  until  1968,  and  is 
now  vice  president  for  State  relations 
and  planning  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Ross'  analysis  appeared  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  new  mtigazine  entitled 
the  Washington  Monthly.  February  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Data  Game 

(By  Arthur  M.  Ross) 
I 
Three  years  In  Washington  taught  me  that 
men  of  integrity,  brains,  and  diligence  can 
have  an  alarming  capacity  for  self -deception. 
The  reason  is  quite  clear: 
The  Issues  which  lodge  themselves  In 
Washington  are  generally  vast,  ambiguous. 
Intractable — the  indissoluble  residue  of  his- 
tory. In  dealing  with  such  complexities,  high 
federal  officials  must  commit  themselves,  de- 
cide, and  act.  Because  they  must  risk  their 
reputations  and  self-esteem— and  often  mil- 
lions of  dollars  or  thousands  of  lives  be- 
sides— their  psychic  need  for  certainties  may 
lead  them,  all  too  easily.  Into  deluding  them- 
selves. A  man  of  exceptional  courage  can 
look  ambiguity  In  the  face  and  still  maintain 
his  capacity  for  action.  But  a  man  with  only 
oommonplace  courage  will  demand  clear  and 
certain  guldeposts;  if  they  are  lacking,  he 
may  discern  them  in  mirages. 

We  in  the  general  public,  for  our  part,  want 
to  believe  that  men  In  government  act  on 
the  basis  of  objective,  ascertainable  verities. 
We  like  to  think  that  these  men  always  base 
their  decisions  on  a  rational  array  of  rele- 
vant facts.  If  a  bad  decision  Is  made,  we  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  It  derived  from  an  im- 
proper weighing  of  hard  facts,  rather  than 
from  an  Insufficiency  of  such  facts  or,  worse 
still,  from  instinct.  Our  desire  to  believe  that 
each  action  Is  based  on  a  clear-eyed  appraisal 
of  facts  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  way 
we  view  the  government.  When  we  are  medi- 
cal patients,  we  do  not  want  to  know  how 
often  we  are  treated  on  an  experimental 
basis;  when  we  are  clients,  we  do  not  want 
our  lawyers  telling  us  that  our  case  could  go 
either  way;  when  we  are  parishioners,  we  do 
not  want  our  ministers  airing  whatever 
doctrinal  misgivings  they  may  have.  We  want 
the  doctor's  bedside  manner,  the  lawyer's 
grave  self-assurance,  and  the  clergyman's 
outward  serenity  to  minimize  whatever 
anxieties  may  be  stirring  within  us. 

Although  most  such  men  project  infalli- 
bility in  their  workaday  professional  lives, 
they  frequently  ventUate  their  doubts  with 
wives  and  colleagues.  Government  leaders, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  able  to  detach 
themselves  from  their  official  utterances  to 
the  same  extent.  Such  qualities  as  combative- 
ness,  assertlveness.  "ego-involvement" — al- 
most prerequisites  for  public  life— are  rarely 
combined  with  skepticism.  The  official,  like 
the  vcter,  has  J  need  to  believe.  Credibility 
gap  notwithstanding,  his  hazard  is  not  so 
much  that  he  will  knowingly  fool  the  public; 
it  Is,  far  more  often,  that  he  will  fool  himself. 
In  an  earlier  era,  federal  officials  could  de- 
lude themselves  about  society  through  ideol- 
ogy, dogmatism,  and  bombast.  But  poUtlci 


and  government  have  now  entered  the  Age 
of  Science.  Today  It  is  the  seemingly  neutral 
instruments  of  statistics  and  systems  analysis 
which  organize  the  chaos  of  society  Into  some 
Intelligible  pattern.  It  Is  because  these  instru- 
ments allow  fallible  man  to  interpret  them 
that  the  federal  administrator  carries  within 
him  the  seeds  of  his  own  delusion, 
u 
There  are  many  Jokes  on  the  subject  of 
crooked  statistics.  A  current  one  In  Washing- 
ton Is  that  "It's  hardly  worthwhile  to  lie  any 
more  without  statistics."  When  I  was  sworn 
in  as  Commissioner  during  the  middle  John- 
son years,  WllUam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  observed 
that  I  might  not  have  enough  muscle  "to 
cope  with  a  President  and  Administration 
that  have  shown  no  compunction  when  U 
comes  to  controlling  or  suppressing  facts." 
Buckley  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  which  would  move  a  decimal  point 
to  the  right  or  left  might  be  very  helpful  In 
bolstering  the  poverty  program. 

Actually  there  Is  nothing  dishonest  about 
government  statistics.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
suggestions  are  made  that  facts  be  suppressed 
or  decimal  points  moved.  The  distortions  are 
more  subtle  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
cops-and-robbers  reporting.  The  real  problem 
Is  not  In  the  statistics  themselves  but  In  their 
subsequent  careers. 

If  you  are  measuring  the  number  of  cows  In 
Nevada,  nothing  more  is  reported  or  implied 
than  what  has  been  counted:  6,000,000  cows. 
A  cow  exists  In  a  state  of  nature  and  Is  di- 
rectly observable.  But  suppose  you  administer 
an  Intelligence  test  to  a  group  of  children. 
The  test  is  one  thing,  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment; intelligence  is  something  else  alto- 
gether, an  abstraction  devised  by  psycholo- 
gists. While  the  scores  of  a  test  can  be  cal- 
culated, that  which  Is  measured  remains  an 
abstraction.  Educators  have  been  learning 
the  painful  lesson  that  great  care  must  be 
used  in  drawing  inferences  from  one  to 
another. 

When  government  officials  call  for  statis- 
tics, they  seldom  want  anything  as  palpable 
as  the  cows  of  Nevada.  They  want  measiires 
of  Inflation,  or  poverty,  or  hard-core  unem- 
ployment, or  criminal  activity,  or  American 
prestige  abroad,  or  the  progress  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  These  are  man-made  concepts,  so- 
cially defined.  It  Is  man  who  Invents  the  cate- 
gories; It  Is  man  who  decides  to  characterize 
them  In  terms  of  one  or  two  measurable 
dimensions.  But  as  In  the  case  of  I.Q.  tests, 
the  people  who  read  government  statistics — 
the  press,  the  public,  and  the  officials — are 
prone  to  regard  partial  or  statistical  truths 
as  objective  realities. 

Thus  shadow  Is  confused  with  substance. 
Essentially  this  Is  how  public  officials  deceive 
themselves  with  statistics  of  Impeccable 
quality.  The  officials  are  vulnerable  because 
they  are  searching  desperately  for  ways  to 
clarify  and  simplify  the  protean  problems  of 
government.  Statistics  enable  them  to  do 
this  at  the  cost  of  heroic  oversimplification: 
one  or  two  dimensions,  which  happen  to  be 
measurable,  serve  to  symbolize  an  elusive, 
manv-slded  phenomenon. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  unmeasured,  or  un- 
measurable,  aspects  of  a  problem  may  be 
vastly  more  ImpKDrtant  than  those  which 
have  been,  or  can  be,  measured.  And  even 
with  measurements  that  are  known  to  reflect 
on  the  core  of  a  problem,  the  rate  of  change 
In  the  United  States  has  become  so  swift  that 
"good"  statistics.  Intelligently  used  In  deci- 
sion-making, may  be  rendered  irrelevant  or 
obsolete  by  the  time  action  results  from  an 
official's  decision. 

These  margins  for  mlsjudgment  are  not  al- 
ways stressed  to  the  policy-maker.  Attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  objectivity  and  preci- 
sion, he  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  charts  and 
tables  which  may  be  Incomplete,  obsolete,  or 
both.  Eventually  he  may  come  to  believe  that 
poverty  really  is  a  condition  of  having  less 
than  the  current  cutoff  point  of  83.335  In 
annual  Income;  that  full  employment  really 
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la  a  situation  ^bere  the  national  unemploy* 
ment  rat«  la  fo^r  per  cent  or  leas;  and  that 
Vietnam  really !  la  a  matter  ot  body  counts 
and  kill  ratloa. 

in 
The  official  definition  of  poverty  serves  as 
a  good  example  of  bow  a  mlsleshdlng  statisti- 
cal concept  canj  bave  mischievous  results. 

When  eradlctjon  of  poverty  became  a  lead- 
Ing  national  go^l  It  made  sense  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  seefc  a  unit  of  measure  that  would 
define  the  size  of  the  Job  and  permit  us  to 
chart  the  amount  of  progress.  The  unit  of 
measure,  arrlvefl  at  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  1964,  decreed  that  a  family 
of  four  was  In  poverty  If  Its  annual  Income 
was  below  ta.OOO  and  that  a  single  person  was 
In  poverty  If  Ms  Income  was  below  11,600. 
According  to  Professor  Richard  Tobln  of  Tale, 
a  former  member  of  the  Council : 

"No  detailed  scientific  Justification  was.  or 
could  be.  offerod  for  these  round  numbers. 
But  few  would  4eny  that  people  with  so  little 
money  were  poor,  and  the  one-fifth  of  the 
nation  so  described  were  not  so  many  as  to 
make  the  probliem  seem  unmanageable." 

What  do  we  l^arn  from  this  arbitrary  defi- 
nition of  poverty?  For  one  thing,  that  there 
Is  less  poverty  In  America  than  ever  before. 
The  proportion]  of  poor  families  has  fallen 
from  18  4  per  cjent  in  1959  to  10.6  per  cent 
in  W87.  the  lapt  year  for  which  statistics 
are  currently  av^lable.  In  the  case  of  Negroes, 
improvement  hia  been  even  more  dramatic: 
49.6  per  cent  oo  Negro  families  were  poor  in 
1959;  only  30.6  iln  1967.  Moreover,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  said  that  the 
complete  abolition  of  poverty  is  possible  by 
the  year  1976.     | 

With  the  Boverty  problem  ostensibly 
marching  toward  statistical  victory,  it  is 
small  wonder  ttat  the  government  bristled 
when  It  was  cohfronted  by  claims  of  wide- 
spread hxmger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  or  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Joined  the  rural  county  commission- 
ers m  contending  that  there  was  plenty  of 
food  for  all.  Norjls  it  surprising  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  caligbt  unawares  by  the  rising 
hostility  and  violence  of  urban  Negroes. 

What  la  wronk  with  the  poverty  concept? 
A  "poverty  lina^'  based  on  annual  income, 
while  a  useful  ktatistic  for  many  purposes, 
IS  a  simplistic  Boundary  for  separating  the 
non-poor  from  what  most  of  us  mean  by 
■"the  poor" — l.e.l  those  who  are  left  out  of 
things  in  a  generally  affluent  society.  Poverty 
is  the  sense  of  failure  and  despair  eating  at 
a  man  who  cannot  make  the  gr«de  (and  who 
knows  that  his  family  knows  it).  Poverty  Is 
lack  of  opport\inlty  for  adequate  housing, 
whether  or  not  a  family  finds  itself  on  the 
right  or  wrong  aide  of  the  poverty  line.  Pov- 
^ccess  to  good  schools,  good 
police  protection,  and  the 
^y  services,  attentions,  and 
ciety  has  come  to  expect. 
le.  then,  is  an  economic  In- 
en  masquerades  as  a  social 
Uable  and  accurate  in  telling 
page  of  the  population  has 
lount  of  purchasing  power 
and  what  percentage  has  less.  As  a  gauge  for 
••poverty,"  however,  it  is  gross  at  best;  in- 
adequate and  n^isleading  at  worst. 

The  poverty  line  made  its  debut  in  1964. 
In  the  five  year^  since  then.  It  has  won  a 
place  in  our  culture  as  an  accurate  boundary 
between  the  no»-poor  and  the  poor.  It  has 
sometimes  been!  extended — at  least  by  Im- 
plication— to  serVe  as  a  dividing  line  between 
the  content  and  ^e  discontent. 

Perhaps  an  extunple  from  my  own  experi- 
ence will  llliistrbte  the  fatuous  lengths  to 
which  poverty  statistics  can  be  carried.  In 
the  fall  of  1967,  i  the  White  House  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Labo^  Statistics  to  Join  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Ofensus  in  producing  a  report 
on  the  economlfc  and  social  conditions  of 
Negroes.  We  issued  a  workmanlike,  well- 
balanced,  but  utidlstingulshed,  report.  The 
White  House  received  It  with  what  struck  me 
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as   excessive   enthxislasm   and   then   fiooded 
the  malls  with  thousands  of  copies. 

Last  spring,  when  I  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  government,  the  White  House  asked  us  to 
"bring  the  report  up  to  date.^'  This  time  I 
sensed  a  determined  effort  to  persuade  Ne- 
groes that  they  had  never  bad  it  so  good.  On 
the  ground  that  not  enough  time  bad  passed 
since  the  original  document  came  out,  I  de- 
clined to  participate  in  the  study.  However, 
last  July,  shortly  after  my  departure,  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  earlier  report  appeared. 
According  to  the  introduction,  most  of  the 
figures  showed  "important  gains  in  the  level 
of  living  for  Negroes  in  the  United  States." 
The  pi^ce  de  risUtance  was  the  dramatic 
statement  that — on  the  basts  of  the  poverty- 
line  definition — "most  non-white  families  in 
poverty  areas  of  large  cities  are  not  poor." 

Think  about  it  for  a  minute.  "Poverty  areas 
of  large  cities"  are  the  worst  26  per  cent  of 
census  tracts  in  metropolitan  areas  of  260,000 
or  more:  the  alums.  The  conditions  of  Negroes 
in  slums  are  worse  than  those  of  whites.  Yet 
the  government  solemnly  reported  the  state- 
ment above.  The  only  logical  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  that  most  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  slums  of  America's  large  cities  are  rea- 
sonably well  off  and.  If  one  chooses  to  Infer 
further,  content. 

Another  feature  of  the  poverty  line  that 
tends  to  keep  poor  people  in  a  statistical  iso- 
lation ward  is  its  unswerving  constancy.  Al- 
though the  poverty  line  is  adjusted  regularly 
to  reflect  price  changes,  its  cut-off  point  re- 
mains static  from  year  to  year;  that  Is,  the 
line  is  always  drawn  at  a  virtually  fixed 
amount  of  purchasing  power.  But  poverty  is 
relaOve  and  getting  "more  relative"  all  the 
time.  Rising  aspirations  at  the  bottom  of  our 
economy  and  rising  affluence  at  the  middle 
tend  to  make  a  static  poverty  line  misleading, 
even  if  it  is  viewed  primarily  as  an  economic 
indicator.  Some  additional  statistics  may  il- 
luminate this.  In  1950.  the  median  family 
Income  in  the  United  States  was  only  frac- 
tionally higher  than  the  family  Income  at 
the  poverty  line  (as  reconstructed  from  the 
1964  definition).  By  1959,  the  ratio  was  2:1; 
by  1966.  it  was  2.5:1;  and  by  1976,  when  the 
war  on  poverty  is  due  for  statistical  victory, 
median  income  will  be  three  times  as  great  as 
the  poverty  cutoff. 

Poverty  is  also  highly  subjective.  Our  cave- 
dwelling  ancestors  did  not  feel  Impoverished, 
broke  as  they  were;  nor  do  people  in  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  where  most  family 
incomes  fall  far  below  our  magical  boundary 
line.  Poverty,  then,  is  as  much  a  feeling  of 
deprivation  (a  social  fact)  as  it  is  depriva- 
tion itself  (an  economic  fact).  Although 
statistics,  wisely  used,  can  help  to  delineate 
poverty,  the  federal  administrator  must  re- 
member that  poverty  is  to  be  found  In  the 
eye — or  In  this  case,  perhaps,  the  psyche — 
of  the  beholder. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  statisticians 
seldom  point  out. 

IV 

A  number  of  people  have  been  asking 
lately:  bow  can  unemployment  constitute  a 
major  domestic  social  problem  at  a  time 
when  we  have  full  employment? 

The  answer  is  that  full  employment  is 
another  statistical  concept  that  baa  devel- 
oped a  large  capacity  for  misinterpretation. 
Like  the  poverty-line  measurement,  full  em- 
ployment is  an  economic  measure  susceptible 
to  misuse  or  misreading  as  a  social  weather- 
vane.  In  short,  full  employment  does  not 
mean  everyone  who  wants  a  Job  baa  one. 
And  here  again,  social  changes  and  accel- 
erating expectations  have  rendered  the  old 
measure  incomplete. 

Full  employment,  as  offlcially  defined.  Is 
a  national  unemployment  rate  of  four  per 
cent  or  less.  What  this  means  Is  that  the 
national  unemployment  rate,  whatever  it 
may  be  at  a  given  time,  is  always  a  statistical 
fact,  whereas  the  term  "full  employment"  is 
always  an  abstraction  drawn  from  a  policy 
Judgment.  The  concept  of  full  employment, 
designed  by  economists  to  serve  as  a  dis- 


tant early  warning  on  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy,  developed  from  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  economic  stagna- 
tion of  the  1930's. 

When  the  unemployment  rate  is  four  per 
cent  or  less — that  Is,  when  we  have  "fun 
employment" — we  know  that  we  are  not  in 
a  recession  or  depression.  We  also  know 
that  most  married  men  with  substantial 
training  or  experience,  even  those  who  are 
black,  have  Jobs.  But  even  in  times  of  full 
employment,  there  Is  bound  to  be  consid- 
erable unemployment  among  women,  teen- 
agers, single  men,  and  people  with  little 
education  or  training.  This  has  always  been 
true.  But  now,  with  social  aspirations  swiftly 
on  the  rise,  four  per  cent  is  less  valid  as 
an  Indicator  of  the  general  welfare  than 
it  used  to  be.  although  its  value  as  an  eco- 
nomic Index  may  not  have  diminished  much. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  many  believe 
full  employment  should  be  pegged  at  an 
unemployment  rate  of  three  per  cent  or  less. 

Today  the  demand  is  for  decent,  rewarding 
Jobs  with  a  promising  future.  Yet  in  figuring 
the  employment  rate,  all  Jobs  still  count: 
part-time  Jobs,  casual  and  intermittent  Jobs, 
dead-end  Jobs,  menial  and  degrading  Jobs  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  exaggerated  hopes 
bave  been  stimulated  and  that  some  Job- 
seekers  make  unrealistic  demands.  Nor  can 
we  expect  the  government  to  guarantee 
everyone  a  Job  to  his  liking.  It  seems  clear. 
however,  that  an  element  of  quality,  as  well 
as  quantity,  has  been  Irreversibly  imported 
into  the  way  we  regard  the  economy  and 
society.  When  social  changes  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  over  the  past  decade. 
cultural  lag  prevents  such  venerable  sta- 
tistical concepts  as  full  employment  from 
catching  up  to  the  times. 


Is  it  a  coincidence  that  the  most  elabo- 
rately measured  war  in  American  history  has 
also  been  our  least  successful? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

For  many  months  we  were  ''winning"  the 
war.  steadily  and  Inexorably.  All  the  statistics 
told  us  so:  the  body  counts,  the  kill  ratios, 
the  bombing  toll,  the  infiltration  estimates, 
the  capttired  documents,  the  pacification 
figures. 

Gradually  It  became  obvious  that  we  were 
not  winning  and  that  the  abuse  of  statistics 
had  contributed  directly  and  sutwtantlally  to 
the  strategy,  tactics,  and  outcome.  Some  of 
the  statistics  are  now  conceded  to  have  been 
pulled  out  of  the  air,  and  some  were  done 
violence  through  palpably  absurd  interpre- 
tation (for  example,  the  claim  that  2,000.000 
refugees  had  "votod  for  freedom  with  their 
feet").  Perhaps  the  major  error  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  was  that  key  decisions  were 
based  too  heavily  on  those  kinds  of  military 
activity  which  could  be  counted,  calculated, 
and  computerized. 

Had  this  calculus  of  measurable  elements 
not  yielded  such  voluminous  and  comforting 
food  for  thought.  It  would  have  been  Impos- 
sible to  disregard  so  flagrantly  aU  the  nag- 
ging, contrary  "gut"  factors  which  could  not 
be  computerized.  Science,  despite  its  won- 
ders, has  not  yet  put  history.  Ideology,  re- 
ligion, color,  colonialism,  nationalism,  sec- 
tionalism, or  cynicism  on  the  computer.  Since 
these  could  not  be  quantified,  they  received 
little,  if  any,  weight  In  the  equations.  Or  the 
briefings. 

George  Romney  was  by  no  means  the 
only  high  official  to  be  brainwashed  in 
Saigon.  Dozens  of  powerful  Congressmen  and 
Senators  made  tours  of  inspection,  sat  in  on 
top-secret  brleflngs,  and  came  home  with 
their  misgivings  allayed. 

By  coincidence,  a  technical  assignment 
took  me  to  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  June,  1967, 
only  a  few  days  before  Secretary  McNamara's 
final  visit  to  Saigon.  In  preparation  for  the 
trip  I  read  all  the  serious  accounts  of  the  war 
that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  After  I 
reached  Saigon,  the  American  authorities  ar< 
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ranged  dreas  rehearsals  of  brleflngs  prepared 

lor  McNamara.  ,  »      h*>. 

Three  solid  days  of  brleflngs.  replete  vrtth 
maps  and  statUtlcs,  left  me  convinced  that 
T  was  learning  little  about  the  true  state 
and  nature  of  the  war.  I  began  ducking 
out  of  the  Embassy  to  chat  with  correspond- 
ents from  The  New  York  Times.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  Newsweek,  all  of  whom 
were  in  considerable  disfavor  at  the  time. 
These  were  the  "grunts"— working  reporters 
who  lacked  easy  access  to  inside  information 
and  had  to  rely  on  horse-and-buggy  methods 
of  covering  the  war.  Nonetheless,  they  had 
one  distinct  advantage:  they  could  see  what 
was  going  on.  In  their  view,  the  war  was 
going  badly  mUltarily.  no  matter  what  the 
battle  statistics  had  to  say. 

Then  too,  there  was  "the  other  war  — 
the  hearts-and-mlnds  struggle  known  as 
RevoluUonary  Development  In  Ita  current  In- 
carnation. As  in  the  mlUtary  side  of  the  war. 
subjective  and  unsclentlflc  methods  of  ap- 
praisal had  been  left  far  behind.  In  Saigon  I 
was  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  known  as  the  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System  and  operated  by  Robert 
Komer,  the  former  White  House  assistant 
who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  "the  other 
war  "  Each  of  thousands  of  hamlets  had  re- 
ceived one  of  six  security  designations.  The 
designation  for  each  hamlet  evolved  from 
about  15  criteria,  each  of  which.  In  turn,  had 
been  measured  on  a  quantitative  scale. 

I  remember  having  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  progress  of  pacification  had  never 
before  t>een  charted  so  scientiflcally.  It 
seemed  to  me.  however,  that  the  criteria  had 
little  to  do  with  hearts  and  minds  and  even 
less  to  do  with  Revolutionary  Development. 
Since  the  whole  thrust  of  our  intervention 
was  counterrevolutionary  and  since  economic 
and  political  development  was  impossible 
under  the  circumstances,  this  almost  had 
to  be  the  case.  While  the  information  fed 
Into  the  computer  may  have  been  narrowly 
factual,  the  inferences  that  resulted  were 
wholly  Insupportable.  And  yet  it  was  under- 
standable that  President  Johnson  and  others 
In  his  Administration  were  Impressed,  half- 
way around  the  world  from  Saigon,  by  the 
progress  Komer  reported  right  up  to  the  eve 
of  the  Tet  offensive. 

VI 


If  such  statistical  concepts  as  the  poverty 
line,  full  employment,  and  body  counts  have 
caused  misinterpretation  in  the  past,  so  have 
the  full-blown  analytical  systems  that  are 
based  on  quantitative  data.  The  most  widely 
used  of  these  In  the  government  U  the 
Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng  System, 
known  famlUarly,  if  not  lovingly,  as  PPBS. 

PPBS,  briefly  stated,  is  a  system  of  plan- 
ning whereby  each  Individual  agency  or  de- 
partment is  required  to  Identify  the  specific 
goals  of  Its  programs,  discuss  the  alternative 
ways  in  which  those  goals  might  be  achieved, 
and  then  quantify  the  results  of  the  pro- 
grams it  is  pursuing.  It  Imposes  upon  each 
agency  a  requirement  for  disciplined  think- 
ing that  did  not  exist  before,  and  it  is  clearly 
a  more  useful  way  of  looking  at  governmen- 
tal expenditures  than  was  the  old  line-Item 
basis  (personnel,  supplies  and  materials, 
travel,  etc.).  Because  PPBS  had  been  widely 
and  efficiently  used  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  Secretary  McNamara,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  that  it  be  installed 
throughout  the  government  in  1966. 

But  here,  as  In  the  world  of  statistics,  there 
are  subtle  and  treacherous  pitfalls:  faulty 
assumptions,  the  downgrading  or  distortion 
of  matters  which  cannot  be  quantified,  and 
the  fatal  error  of  supposing  that  technical 
procedures  can  eliminate  the  agony  of 
decision. 

Its  Inherent  dangers  have  been  recognized 
by  two  of  the  foremost  scholars  in  the  field 
of  national  security.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  SchelUng 
of  Harvard  University  has  warned  that  PPBS 
is  a  procedure  "whose  worth  depends  on  the 
skill  and  wisdom  of  the  people  who  use  It 


and  that  "quantitative  data  can  be  subtly 
made  prominent  to  the  detriment  of  impor- 
tant qualitative  considerations."  Dr.  James  R. 
Schleslnger,  director  of  strategic  studies  at 
the  RAND  Corporation,  has  emphasized  that 
"analysis   is   not   a   scientific   procedure    for 
reaching    decisions    which    avoids    Intuitive 
elemenu,  but  rather  a  mechanism  for  sharp- 
ening the  intuitions  of  the  decision-maker. " 
As  PPBS  spread  throughout   the   govern- 
ment   most  agencies  found  that  their  most 
difficult  task  was  the  attempt  to  quantify  the 
benefits  of  its  programs.  The  danger  was  and 
is  that  the  areas  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves  to    accurate    measurement— who   can 
quantify  the  benefits  of  diplomacy,  national 
parks,  education?— will   be  regarded  as  less 
important  than  those  areas  which  do. 
vn 
When  Wilbur  J.  Cohen   was  Secretary  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  he  once  said 
that  the  chief  statistician  of  HEW  and  his 
staff  "do  more  to  determine  HEW  programs 
than  all   the  other  officials   in   the   Depart- 

nient."  .  ...  _„ 

Was  he  kidding?  Maybe  he  was.  and  then 
again  maybe  he  wasn't.  In  either  case,  his 
statement  dramatizes  the  fact  that  statis- 
tics carry  great  weight  in  determining  gov- 
ernment policies  and  programs. 

I  myself  find  it  amazing,  and  sometimes 
frightening,  to  observe  the  extraordinary 
prestige  of  statistics  both  Inside  and  outside 
of  the  government.  For  a  recent  example  of 
Its  national  pervasiveness,  we  need  go  back 
only  as  far  as  the  recent  Presidential  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls 
played  such  a  decisive  role  in  shaping  the 
candidates'  respective  strategies  that  their 
role  in  determining  the  outcome  clearly  ex- 
ceeded that  in  any  previous  Presidential 
campaign. 

Within  the  government,  statistics  in  tne 
•60's  have  reached  such  a  pinnacle  that  men 
of  affairs  often  become  known  by  the  sta- 
tistics thev  keep.  Until  the  last  two  years 
or  so  of  his  Administration,  President  John- 
son's imposition  of  the  latest  popularity  polls 
upon  his  visitors  was  a  mark  of  his  style. 
John  P  Kennedy's  attack  on  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  in  1960  centered  on  statis- 
tical comparisons  of  economic  growth  and 
missile  stockpiles.  President  Nixon's  discus- 
sions of  law  and  order  during  the  recent 
campaign  rarely  failed  to  mention  statistics 
concerning  the  increase  in  crime. 

When  I  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of 
academic  life  to  become  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  I  was  startied  to  discover 
that  I  was  good  copy  because  I  issued  the 
figures  on  inflation  and  unemployment.  To 
the  amusement  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
gratification  of  my  wife,  I  was  often  de- 
scribed as  "the  Nation's  leading  expert  on 
subjects  about  which  I  knew  little. 

I  did  discover,  however,  that  positivism 
has  triumphed  in  statistics,  as  it  has  in 
other  sciences,  so  that  statistics  consists  of 
technical  procedures  quite  independent  of 
content  or  purpose,  I  found  that  most  gov- 
ernment statisticians  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  techniques,  which  have  greatly 
improved  in  recent  decades.  But  their  out- 
look Is  often  too  narrow  to  encompass  the 
lareer  role  of  numbers  in  public  life.  Line 
horees  who  obedlentiy  pull  a  wagon  over  a 
cliff  they  exercise  great  sklU  In  producing 
numbers  but  have  llttie  sophUticatlon  con- 
cerning their  use  and  misuse.  Although  stat- 
isticians like  to  think  that  they  are  con- 
stantiy  warning  policy-makers  against  mis- 
use, what  they  usuaUy  warn  them  about  la 
the  limited  sample  or  the  possible  range  of 
error,  rather  than  the  one-dlmenslonal  qual- 
ity of  the  statistics  themselves. 

What  I  have  said  In  these  few  pages  may 
strike  the  reader  as  anti-statistical  and  antl- 
mtellectual,  but  that  is  not  my  intent.  I 
strongly  believe  that  leaders  need  every 
available  aid  to  understanding  the  murk  and 
chaos  of  life.  My  concern  is  not  with  science, 
but  with  the  abuse  of  science.  It  la  human 


Ignorance,  indolence,  and  Incuriosity  which 
permit  statistical  data  to  be  perceived  as  ob- 
jective verities  rather  than  as  the  shadowy 
hints  and  clues  they  most  often  are. 

We  need  more  and  better  statistics  In  or- 
der to  Illuminate  our  problems  more  fully. 
But  we  must  remember  that  statistics.  In- 
dispensable as  they  are  and  improved  as  they 
may  t>ecome,  cannot  substitute  for  the  In- 
tuitive feel  of  a  problem  resulting  from  first- 
hand exposure.  Shoe  leather  and  the  human 
mind  will  always  be  needed  more  than  sta- 
tistics when  complex  and  qualitative  Judg- 
ments must  be  made.  So  will  leaders  who  can 
confront  ambiguity  without  heading  fot  the 
nearest  statistical  escape  hatch. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INQUIRY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  and  a 
distinguished  son  of  Nebraska.  I  refer  to 
Comdr.  Uoyd  Bucher  of  the  ill-fated 
U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

Nebraskans  are  proud  of  Commander 
Bucher  for  his  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  country.  We  point  with 
pride  that  Commander  Bucher  grew  up 
and  graduated  from  high  school  at 
Father  Flanagan's  Home  for  Boys  at 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  that  later  he  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
His  rise  to  a  place  of  responsibility  Is  in 
the  noblest  of  American  traditions. 

For  some  days,  Commander  Bucher 
has  been  giving  forthright  testimony. 
The  fact  that  no  help  was  sent  to  him 
Is  Just  as  historically  true  as  the  fact 
that  the  Pueblo  was  seized.  I  suggest  that 
Commander  Bucher  not  be  harshly 
judged  by  Monday  morning  quarter- 
backs who  were  so  silent  and  inactive  on 
the  fateful  day— January  23,  1968— 
when  the  Pueblo  was  attacked,  chased, 
fired  upon,  and  seized  by  Communist 
vessels. 

I  am  sure  that  Commander  Bucher 
wants  to  be  helpful,  not  only  now  but 
also  In  the  future,  in  cooperating  with 
various  agencies  of  our  Government.  But 
I  do  point  out  the  great  suffering  that 
this  man  already  has  endured,  and  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  he  not  un- 
necessarily be  subjected  to  repetitious 
congressional  or  other  investigations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION AND  V^TELFARE  REPORTS 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  recently 
reported  a  significant  increase  In  the 
desegregation  of  formerly  dual  school 
systems  In  11  Southern  States.  The  per- 
centage increase— from  about  14  percent 
in  September  1967  to  more  than  20  per- 
cent a  year  later— may  not  seem  par- 
ticularly Impressive  unless  one  looks 
behind  the  statistics. 

A  brief  summary  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  area  of  school  desegregation 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  1963.  9 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
clared that  dual,  racially-segregated 
school  systems  were  unconstitutional.  1 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  In  the 
Southern  States  attended  school  with 
whites.  School  segregaUon— unconstitu- 
tional separation  of  youngsters  by  race- 
was   widespread,    the   decision   of    the 
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Supreme  Court  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  1964,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Civil  Righte  Act  with  its  prohibition 
in  title  VI  against  using  Federal  funds 
to  assist  progrs^nB  which  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Title  VI  was  implemented  on  a  smsJJ 
scale  at  HEW  in  1965  and  provided  with 
the  appropriations  needed  for  a  larger 
staff  a  year  later. 

In  Septembe*  1968,  little  more  than  3 
years  after  tha  implementation  of  the 
title  VI  program  at  HEW,  the  school 
desegregation  qgure  In  the  11  Southern 
States  stood  at  20  percent.  And  In  school 
systems  desegregating  imder  plans  nego- 
tiated to  meet  the  requirements  of  title 
VI.  the  figure  was  higher — 25.6  percent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
school  desegregation  figure  between  1954, 
the  year  of  the  landmark  Brown  decision, 
and  1963,  the  year  before  the  enactment 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act,  rose  to  only  1 
percent.  In  the Jiext  5  years,  it  Increased 
20  times  that  ^gv^Te.  This  Is  significant 
progress  and  a  Credit  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  difficult  program  by  HEW's 
.Offlcejfor  Civil  Eights. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  statistics  op  desegregation  for  last 
September  represent  for  the  most  part 
only  progress  tdward  the  goal  of  an  end 
to  the  dual  racially  segregated  school 


system.  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  pro- 
gram requires  that  districts,  which  for- 
merly assigned  students  and  faculty  on 
the  basis  of  race,  adopt  desegregation 
plans  ending  the  dual  system  in  most 
cases  by  September  1969  or — at  the 
latest — September  1970  in  cases  where 
there  are  legitimate  administrative  rea- 
sons why  the  1969  deadline  cannot  be 
met.  September  of  this  year  should  see 
another  substantial  Increase  In  school 
desegregation  In  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  ask  that  the  school  desegregation  press 
release  Issued  recently  by  HEW's  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  be  Included  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation. AND  WBLTARE,  OmCE  OF 

THE  Secretary. 
Washington.  DC,  January  16, 1969. 
Preliminary  analysis  of  the  1968  data  on 
school  desegregation  In  the  11  Deep  South 
States  shows  that  20.3  percent  of  the  2.5 
million  Negro  students  In  these  districts 
or  a  total  of  518.607  Negro  children  are  at- 
tending schools  with  white  children.  (Table 
1)  This  flgrure  compares  with  13.9  percent 
for  the  1967-68  school  year. 


At  the  same  time,  the  data  reveals  that  in 
the  school  districts  desegregating  under  the 
requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  25.6  percent  of  the  one  million 
Negro  children  in  those  districts  or  272.281 
are  attending  schools  with  white  children. 

The  overall  desegregation  figure.  20.3  per- 
cent. Includes  districts  desegregating  under 
court  orders  aa  well  as  those  desegregating 
under  voluntary  plans. 

The  voluntary  plans  under  which  the  dis- 
tricts are  desegregating  have  been  developed 
locally  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  26.6  percent  figure,  contained  In  sur- 
vey data  released  today  by  the  OfiSce  for 
Civil  Rights.  HEW's  Title  VI  compliance 
agency,  compares  with  the  19  percent  or 
202.794  Negro  children  reported  in  deseg- 
regated schools  in  the  s&me  districts  during 
the  1967-68  school  year.  The  districts  are  In 
the  following  States:  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas  and 
Virginia. 

All  of  the  school  districts  in  the  11th  Deep 
South  State.  Alabama,  are  desegregating  un- 
der c6urt  order. 

A  comparison  of  the  voluntary  plan  de- 
segregation progress  In  the  10  Deep  South 
States  for  1966-67,  1967-68  and  1968-69  Is 
shown  in  Table  2.  A  desegregated  school  is 
defined,  as  in  1967-68,  as  one  attended  by 
minority  group  children  in  which  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  students  are  white. 


TABLE  l.-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES,  ALL  DISTRICTS  REPORTING,  FALL  1968 

Number  oi 

Enrollment 

Desegregation  > 

Number  of 

Enrollment 

Desegregation  i 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

districts 

Negro 

Negro 

districts 

Negro 

Negro 

Stat* 

r«  porting 

ToUl 

Negro 

students 

students 

State 

reporting 

Total 

Negro 

students 

students 

89 

173 

57 

588,639 

376.470 

1,160,644 

204,365 

94,791 

282,226 

15.039 
22,048 
67,961 

7.4 
23.3 
24.1 

South  Carolina 

76 

486.509 

843,525 

2,264,881 

196,203 
140,287 
306,648 

29,198 

34,098 

119,259 

14.9 

Arkansas             .  ..... 

Tennesse* 

120 

24.3 

Florida 

Texas 

501 

38.9 

Georgia      .. ... 

144 

50 

100 

883,287 
774,140 
398,725 

268.  oa 
299.152 
193,602 

38,196 
26,354 
13,839 

14.2 
8.8 
7.1 

Virginia............. 

115 

992,047 

236,023 

60,587 

25.7 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Total 

«1,568 

9,889,469 

2,551.790 

518,607 

20.3 

North  Carolina 

143 

1,120,602 

330,449 

92.028 

27.8 

1  The  Office  for  Civil 

lights  estimates  that  the  data  on 

which  the  1968  preliminary 

analysis  is 

'  Includes  all  districts  wKh  total  enrollment  over  3.000  students  an 

d  a  sampling  of  districts 

based  accounts  for  85  p« 

cert  of  the  estimated  11,677,684  public  school  students  in  the  11  Southern 

with  less  than  3,000  students  enrolled. 

States. 

TABLE  2.-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  10  SOUTHERN  STAT 

ES  (3-YEAR  COMPARISON). 

VOLUNTARY  PLAN  DISTRICTS ' 

Number  of 

Enrollment 

Desegrega 

ion  2 

Number  of 

Enrollment 

Desegregation  > 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

Percent  ot 

districts 

Negro 

Negro 

districts 

Negro 

Negro 

State  and  y«ar 

reporting 

Total 

Negro 

students 

students 

State  and  year 

reporting 

Total 

Negro 

students 

students 

Arkansas: 

South  Carolina: 

1966 

99 

173,130 

73,545 

6.058 

8.2 

1966 

72 

467,868 

180.922 

9,433 

5.2 

1967 

124 

217. 378 

82,215 

13.821 

16.8 

1967 

57 

349,835 

143,975 

10,257 

7.1 

1968 

97 

179,755 

66.199 

14,417 

21.8 

1968 

70 

459, 043 

182,987 

28, 207 

15.4 

Florida: 

Tennessee: 

1966 

47 

296,344 

81,917 

11.018 

13.5 

1966 

40 

171.802 

23,466 

7,699 

32,8 

1967 

41 

264.273 

76.226 

14,213 

18.6 

1967 

43 

160. 457 

30,223 

11,550 

38.2 

1968 

42 

297.726 

78. 772 

25.253 

32.1 

1968 

31 

155,674 

25,240 

12.051 

47.7 

Georgia: 

1966 

Texas: 

114 

543,254 

149.117 

11.081 

7.4 

1966 

334 

886,046 

166,341 

47,936 

28.8 

1967 

125 

588,291 

141.208 

19.128 

13.5 

1967 

323 

989,704 

177,798 

63,008 

35.4 

1968 

115 

567,991 

146.739 

26.975 

18.4 

1968 

177 

850,013 

142,071 

62,374 

43.9 

Louisiana: 

Virginia: 

1966  , 

3 

20,482 

4.301 

454 

10.6 

1966 

50 

371.386 

107,311 

18,410 

17.2 

1967 

3 

19,502 

3,853 

623 

16.2 

1967 

54 

431,799 

117,148 

26.190 

22.4 

1968 

Mississippi: 

1966 

3 

20,351 

4,168 

1.001 

24.0 

1968 

53 

370,799 

119,676 

30. 607 

25.6 

34 

133,234 

52,459 

2.200 

4.2 

Total: 

1967 , 

35 

150,058 

59,898 

3.768 

6.3 

1966 

895 

3.837,771 

1.033.693 

145.628 

14.1 

1968 , 

40 

161,388 

65,322 

7.842 

12.0 

1%7 

902 

4,007,749 
3,787.262 

1.075.625 

1,064,070 

202. 794 
272, 281 

18.9 

North  Carolin*: 

1968 

718 

25,6 

1966 

102 

774,225 

244,770 

31,339 

12.8 

1%7 , 

97 

836,452 

243,081 

40, 236 

16.6 

1968 

90 

724, 322 

232,896 

63,554 

27.3 

>  The  Office  for  Civil  Rii 
based  accounts  for  86  percfent 
SUtes.  (All  districts  in  th<  ~ 


|hts  estimates  that  the  data  on  which  the  1968  preliminary  analysis  is 
int  of  tiia  estimated  10,846.023  public  school  students  in  the  10  Southern 
State  of  Alabama  are  under  Federal  court  order  to  desegregate.) 


>  For  1966,  a  desegregated  school  was  defined  as  one  which  had  5  percent  or  more  white  enroll- 
ment For  19i67  and  1968  this  definition  was  changed  to  schools  which  had  50  percent  or  more  while 
enrollment 
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Preliminary  analysis  also  showed  that: 

1.  Desegregation  progress  in  Deep  South 
school  districts  desegregating  under  court 
orders  was  sharply  below  the  voluntary  plan 
desegregation  figure.  Data  from  court  order 
districts  showed  that  only  11.5  percent  or 
149.000  of  the  Negro  students  in  those  dis- 
tricts are  attending  school  with  white  chil- 
dren. {Table  3.) 

2.  In  those  school  districts  in  the  10  Deep 


South  States  which  have  submitted  forms 
certifying  they  have  eliminated  their  dual 
systems  (Form  441).  51.6  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  are  attending  schools  virtth 
white  children. 

These  preliminary  figures  account  for  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  the  students  at- 
tending schools  m  the  11  Deep  South  States. 
The  reports  were  to  be  completed  and  re- 
turned to  HEW  by  October   15,  but  school 


districts  which  account  for  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  students  In  these  States 
failed  to  return  reports  or  returned  incom- 
plete Information. 

The  only  large  system  which  has  not  yet 
reported  data  is  Dallas,  Texas.  Dallas  is  un- 
der court  order. 

A  breakdown  of  the  extent  of  school  deseg- 
regation in  the  11  Deep  South  States  for  all 
types  of  school  districts  (voluntary  plan, 
441,  court  order)  is  shown  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  3.-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES  (2-YEAR  COMPARISON),  COURT  ORDER  DISTRICTS  ' 


Enrollment 


Desegregation  < 


State  and  year 


Number  of 
districts 
reporting 


Total 


Negro 


Number  of 

Negro 

students 


Alabama: 

1967... 

1968... 
Arkansas: 

1%7.. 

1968... 
Florida: 

1967  .. 

1968  . 
Georgia: 

1%7 . . . 
1968... 
Louisiana: 

1967  .. 

1968  . 
Mississippi: 

1967 . . 
1968... 


113 
89 

10 
10 

16 
12 

4 
10 

43 
47 

36 
55 


690, 393 
588,639 

60,055 
61.503 

766.494 
617,412 

163.121 
251,367 

644.041 
753,789 

131,176 
226,811 


232, 021 
204, 365 

20,426 
21,427 

164.894 
143,881 

83,564 
114,169 

255,784 
294,984 

78,998 
126, 002 


12,528 
15,039 

3,516 
3,629 

30.507 
31.149 

5.730 
8, 966 

16,771 
25, 353 

2,405 
5.408 


Percent  of 

Negro 

students 


5.4 
7.4 

17.2 
16.9 

18.5 
21.6 

6.9 

7.9 

6.6 
8.6 

3.0 
4.3 


Enrollment 


Desegregation  ■ 


State  and  year 


Number  of 

districts 

reporting 


Total 


Negro 


Number  of 

Negro 

students 


Percent  of 

Negro 

students 


North  Carolina: 

1967 

1968  

South  Carolina: 

1967  .. 

1968 
Tennessee: 

1967  

1968  

Texas: 

1967 

1968      .   .. 
Virginia: 

1967 

1968  


14 
18 

2 
6 

25 
19 

13 
11 

22 
20 


186.697 
214  199 

14.549 
27.466 

365, 166 
302. 125 

445,928 
429. 178 

240,653 
215,699 


59.041 
71,807 

6,473 
13,216 

124.571 
100.992 

124,903 
116,836 

96,681 
91,381 


10.496 
17.286 

401 
991 

11.365 
9,495 

12,163 
18,975 

12,961 
12,709 


17.8 
24.1 

6.2 
7.5 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 
16.2 

13.4 
13.9 


Total: 
1967 
1968  .. 


300 
297 


3.708.273 
3.688,188 


2,273.127 
1.299,060 


118,843 
149,000 


9.5 
11.5 


TABLE  4.-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES,  TOTALS  BY  CATEGORY,  FALL  1%8 


Enrollment 


Desegregation  > 


Category 


Number  of 

districts 

reporting 


Total 


Negro 


Number  of 

Negro 

students 


Percent 

Negro 

students 


Voluntary  plan. 

44rs- 

Court  orders. .- 


718 
553 
297 


3,787,262 
2.414.019 
3.688,188 


l.%4,070 

188, 660 

1,299,060 


272, 281 
97. 326 
149, 000 


25.6 
51.6 
11.5 


Total. 


3  1,568         9.889,469         2,551,790 


518.607 


20.3 


.  ror  purposes  of  this  fall  1%8  tabulation,  Negro  students  are  considered  to  be  enrolled  in  a  desegregated  school  only  when  the 

"'-'inc'irdf'ardiftr'cfs  w't'h^tilllmoflmlM'l^rkoM  students  and  a  sampling  of  districts  with  less  than  3.000  students  enrolled^ 
The  Office  of  Cwil  Rights  estimates  that  the  date  on  which  the  1%8  preliminary  analysis  is  based  accounts  lor  85  percent  ol  the 
estimated  11,677,684  public  school  students  in  the  11  Southern  States. 


T,.    «»     I     r    1  D.nt,,^  .-ti.,,.!..  that  thP  rtata  nn  which  the  1968  oreliminarv  analysis  is        ••  For  1966,  a  desegregated  school  was  defined  as  one  which  had  5  percent  or  more  white  enroll- 
ba^ed  LoTnIs  tor  85';!erclnrof "res^mated  1 167^684  public  schMlsTde'ntsmthe'i  1  Sou'thern      ^^^Sti^^nt"^'  '"'  ""  ""  "'"""'''"  "'' ""'"' '"  '""""' """  '"      '^'""' "' """'  " 
States. 

resourceful  and  constructive  effort  to 
strengthen  the  recruitment,  training,  and 
development  of  state  and  local  government 
personnel.  The  development  of  greater  un- 
derstanding and  competence  on  the  part  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  officials  who  Increas- 
ingly deal  with  common  tasks  entailed  in 
the  administration  of  our  domestic  programs 
is  one  of  the  most  crucial  needs  to  make  the 
federal  systems  function  effectively.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  this  objective,  and  I  hope  you 
will  co-sponsor  it  with  Senator  Muskle. 

2.  While  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
been  modified  since  the  hearings  were  held 
on  its  predecessor  version,  S.  3408,  I  believe 
the  statement  that  I  submitted  at  that  time 
is  relevant  in  respect  to  the  new  draft.  A 
copy  Is  enclosed. 

3.  The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  is  a 
fine  companion  to  the  education  for  the 
Public  Service  Act  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  provisions  of  the  two  have  been 
well  integrated.  I  hope  that  you  will  also 
help  encourage  appropriations  to  Implement 
that  Act.  No  legislation,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious, can  accomplish  anything  if  there 
are   no  appropriations. 

4.  In  respect  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act.  .some  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions have  feared  federal  encroachment  and 
the  possibility  that  the  US.  Civil  Service 
Commission  might  apply  limiting  proce- 
dures on  State  and  local  governments.  I  have 
no  fear  of  this.  The  federal  civil  service  sys- 
tem has  been  modernized  and  made  ex- 
tremely flexible,  reflecting  advanced  person- 
nel practices  in  industry  as  well  as  govern- 
ment The  paralyzing  practices  are  those  cur- 
rently incorporated  in  many  state  and  city 
civil  service  provisions.  Much  of  this  so- 
called  civil  service  reform  legislation  was 
designed  to  provide  detailed  procedures  for 
the  recruitment  aYid  retention  of  employees, 
often  in  a  manner  that  prevented  enlistment 
of  the  most  competent  persons.  The  elimina- 
tion of  Incompetence  was  made  difficult  or 
Impossible. 

5.  In  any  event.  Title  II  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental   Personnel   Bill    keeps    the   Initiative 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  U,  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1969,  which  was  introduced  on  January 
15  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  . 

If  we  are  going  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  problems  of  our  cities,  the  initi- 
ative for  positive  action  is  going  to  have 
to  come  from  the  States  and  the  com- 
munities themselves.  Fortimately.  steps 
are  being  taken  to  strengthen  the  capac- 
ity of  the  States  and  localities  to  act.  The 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  which  I  cosEwnsored.  is  now  on  the 
statute  books.  I  hope  Congress  will  act 
this  year  on  my  bill,  which  I  shall  rein- 
troduce shortly,  to  encourage  the  ability 
of  States  and  local  governments  to  plan 
comprehensively  for  the  development  of 
their  human,  physical,  and  economic  re- 
sources. None  of  this  legislation  will  be 
of  value,  however,  imless  the  quality  of 
State  and  local  government  personnel  is 


upgraded.  That  is  the  objective  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Donald  C. 
Stone,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, offered  some  useful  comments  on 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
and  an  earlier  statement  on  the  legisla- 
tion by  Dean  Stone  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  9,  1969. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC. 

Drati  Senator  Scott  :  Thank  you  for  writing 
about  the  draft  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1969.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  it. 

1.  In  my  view,  the  bill  represents  a  most 
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:omment8  are  useful  to  you. 
yours, 

Donald  C.  Stone. 

Dean. 


Statement  for  the  StrBCOMMnrEE  on  Inter- 

QOVERNMENTAL    RELATIONS 

(By  Donald  C.  Stone) 

Enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
S.  3408  to  improve  the  quality  of  personnel 
responsible  for  public  services  at  state  and 
local  levels  is  most  critically  needed.  Such  a 
program  would  contribute  in  many  important 
ways  to  the  achievement  of  the  society  and 
conditions  of  life  in  this  country  to  which 
our  citizens  aspire. 

In  this  statement  I  wish  (1)  to  stress  the 
critical  need  for  measures  to  upgrade  and 
strengthen  present  personnel  systems.  (2)  to 
comment  on  several  aspects  of  3.  3408.  (3)  to 
assess  the  adequacy  of  certain  related  legisla- 
tion, and  (4)  to  outline  categories  of  public 
service  p>ersonneI  for  which  federal  educa- 
tional assistance  is  long  overdue. 

I  make  these  comments  from  the  back- 
ground of  the  exjjerlence  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  main  func- 
tions of  which  are  to  provide  pre-servlce  edu- 
cation and  in-service  training  for  public 
service  personnel  at  local,  state,  and  national 
levels,  and  to  conduct  research  and  advisory 
assistance  to  improve  the  quality  of  public 
service.  Having  devoted  most  of  my  years  to 
the  improvement  of  municipal,  state,  and 
federal  administration  as  an  official,  consult- 
ant, researcher,  and  teacher,  I  naturally  have 
a  very  special  interest  in  the  purposes  of 
S.  3408. 

tTRGENCY  OF  IMPROVING  THE  qXTALITT  OF  PtTBLIC 
SERVICE    PERSONNEL 

Action  contemplated  in  S.  3408  has  become 
critical  because  rapid  urbanization  under  the 
Impetus  of  technological  development.s  is 
changing  the  character  of  our  society  and  the 
role  of  government  in  relation  to  it.  While  we 
have  become  a  highly  urbanized  society,  our 
administrative  arrangements  and  p>ersonnel 
practices  are  mostly  designed  for  a  previous 
era.  The  character  of  public  services  and  fa- 
cilities now  required  are  radically  different 
from  those  of  earlier  generations,  and 
changes  of  equal  magnitude  can  be  foreseen 
In  the  future. 

The  administrative  structures  of  local  and 
state  government  and  the  capabilities  of 
public  services  have  lagged  far  behind  the 
challenge  of  these  chEinges.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem relates  to  the  outmoded  character  of  lo- 
cal government  systems,  but  even  without 
changing  these  systems,  major  advances  can 
be  made  in  the  quality  of  public  service  ad- 
ministration by  modernizing  internal  man- 
agement in  local  and  state  governments  and 
by  administrative  measures  to  link  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  in  effective  co- 
operative endeavors.  S.  3408  would  facilitate 
such  cooperation  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
public  service  administrative  functions  as 
they  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  communities, 
cities,  and  metrop>olltan  areas  throughout  the 
nation. 

Many  cities,  a  few  counties,  and  a  number 
of  states  have  made  noteworthy  progress  In 
applying  modern  methods  of  management, 
resource  and  program  planning,  personnel 
methods,  budgeting,  and  technical  practice 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  the  kind  of  public 
services  and  facilities  essential  for  modern 
urban  life.  The  federal  government  has  made 
striking  progress  In  the  quality  of  Its  admin- 
istration and  personnel  since  World  War  II. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
more  capable  the  public  official  or  the  gov- 
ernmental organization  may  be,  the  greater 
is  the  recognition  given  to  Its  shortcomings 
and  to  the  dearth  of  professionally  educated 
personnel  for  the  complex  tasks  of  modern 
public  service. 

Having  worked  on  the  Improvement  of 
local,  state,  and  federal  administration  for 
many  years,  I  can  testify  that  an  enormous 
gap  exists  between  the  quality  of  personnel 
and  the  effectiveness  of  public  service  as  now 


practiced  in  comparison  to  what  is  readily 
achievable  by  the  application  of  modern 
management  standards.  To  the  extent  that 
we  fail  to  take  measures  to  close  this  gap. 
we  are  wasteful  of  hard-to-come-by  resources 
and  are  compounding  problems  for  future 
generations.  The  failure  to  secure  a  dollar's 
worth  of  service  for  a  dollar  of  public  ex- 
penditure because  of  Inept  and  Inefficient 
performance  by  personnel  is  Just  as  ;nuch 
a  waste  as  outright  corruption  and  political 
patronage.  The  failure  to  apply  effective  sys- 
tems of  classifying,  recruiting,  training,  pro. 
motlng,  and  evaluating  performance  of  pub- 
lic service  personnel  Is  a  major  cause  of  such 
waste. 

The  strength  of  this  nation  lies  largely  in 
Its  urban  industrial  might.  Our  posture 
abroad,  our  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  democracy,  as  well  as  our  economic 
and  social  well-being  require  that  we  parallel 
our  genius  in  scientific,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  medical  fields  with  equivalent  at- 
tention to  public  management. 

Urban  local  governments  have  been  the 
stepchildren  of  our  governmental  system. 
State  governments  were  designed  to  serve  a 
rural  society  and  most  of  them  have  been 
controlled  by  legislators  and  administrative 
organizations  whose  Interests  were  focused 
primarily  upon  rural  life  and  small  commu- 
nities. Until  recently,  the  development  of 
effective  structures  and  administration  for 
local  governments  has  been  of  little  interest 
to  many  state  and  federal  legislators. 

Finding  that  local  government  reform  was 
blocked  by  disinterest  at  the  state  level  and 
by  inappropriate  and  outmoded  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  provisions,  I  early  be- 
came the  advocate  of  home  rule  for  munici- 
palities. While  the  citizens  of  cities  and 
counties  do  need  to  have  authority  to  develop 
local  government  organization  and  admin- 
istration under  a  broad  authorization  ui 
state  legislation,  the  early  idea  of  home  rule 
Is  not  applicable  to  modern  society.  In  ur- 
banized society  the  primary  role  of  a  state 
government  and  of  the  federal  government 
is  to  foster  policies,  programs,  arrangements. 
and  conditions  which  create  a  dynamic,  el- 
fectlve.  livable  society.  Thus  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  all  share  in  the 
same  objective.  There  must  be  partnership 
all  along  the  line. 

S.  3408  represents  application  of  the  part- 
nership principle  at  the  most  crucial  point. 
namely  cooperation  and  mutual  support 
among  the  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  improving  the  quality  of  personnel 
to  carry  out  functions  In  which  all  three 
kinds  of  government  share  a  concern  and 
responsibility.  I  hope  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  will 
unanimously  recommend  S.  3408  and  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  It.  Its  principles  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  will  be 
contagious  for  many  other  areas  where  there 
must  also  be  close  partnership  between  local, 
state,  and  federal  administration.  Only  with 
this  kind  of  partnership  can  our  federal  sys- 
tem be  adequate  to  cope  with  the  almost 
overwhelmingly  complex  and  critical  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  our  urbanizing 
society. 

S.    3408    WELL    DRAFTED 

I  have  examined  in  detail  the  provisions 
of  S.  3408.  It  is  extremely  well  drafted.  While 
refinements  could  be  made,  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  Bill  in  my  view  are  well  de- 
signed. Cooperative  and  constructive  rela- 
tionships between  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  are  conceived  in  a  flexible 
and  effective  manner.  The  principle  of  fed- 
eral assistance  for  Improving  administrative 
practice  and  initiating  programs  of  personnel 
modernization  incorporated  In  the  Bill  is 
compelling. 

The  Bin  appears  to  have  drawn  well  on 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  In  the  conduct 
of  grant-in-aid  programs.  It  recognizes  that 
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apathy.  Ignorance,  as  well  as  Inadequate  fi- 
nancial resources  at  state  and  local  levels 
can  be  surmounted  only  with  the  Induce- 
ment of  financial  assistance.  Since  a  viable 
urban  society  is  a  national  concern.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Congress  and  federal  agen- 
cies take  initiative  in  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing state  and  local  governments  in  fulfilling 
their  sectors   of    national   responsibilities. 

In  many  states  progressive  cities  are  bet- 
ter managed  and  have  higher  quality  per- 
sonnel than  their  state  governments.  The 
state  governments  are  modernizing,  but  in 
some  cases  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the 
swtes  will  have  either  much  Interest  in  or 
competence  to  foster  management  Improve- 
ment m  their  municipalities.  Under  a  dy- 
namic federalism,  our  national  government 
must  of  necessity  be  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  local  government  administration 
as  well  as  with  that  of  the  states.  It  must 
not  let  national  obectlves  and  responsibilities 
be  destroyed  by  inept  state  administrations 
when  progressive  municipalities  in  such 
states  wish  to  keep  in  step  with  the  nation. 
Thus  the  provisions  in  S.  3408  which  au- 
thorize local  governments  to  submit  plans^ 
directly  to  the  federal  government  when  the' 
states  do  not  act  are  highly  desirable.  In- 
deed they  are  crucial. 

ADEQUACY   OP   RELATED   LEGISLATION 

As  emphasized  by  the  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Muskle  in  introducing  S.  3408.  the  bill 
is  primarily  concerned  with  training  within 
the  service  after  appointment,  not  with  edu- 
cation for  public  service  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. His  statement  mentions  the  hope  that 
"ntle  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
will  resolve  some  of  the  problems  in  this 
area."  and  also  makes  reference  to  the  poten- 
tial of  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
little  more  than  a  blind  stab  to  do  some- 
thing about  communities.  Most  states  are 
not  organized  in  a  manner  that  enables  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  be  effectively  imple- 
mented. Departments  of  education  which  In 
many  states  have  been  assigned  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  are  not  competent  to 
deal  with  overall  community  and  municipal 
problems.  Their  staffs  know  very  little  about 
city,  county,  and  state  administration,  about 
present  programs,  or  the  potential  of  uni- 
versities in  providing  public  service  educa- 
tion. A  review  of  what  is  happening  under 
•ntle  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Is  dis- 
couraging. Moreover,  the  fellowship  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  are  not  /ocused  on  critical 
urban  professional  fields.  Whenever  legisla- 
tion Is  put  In  the  hands  of  persons  who  are 
ignorant  or  disinterested,  the  purposes  of  the 
legislative  body  are  inevitably  thwarted. 

Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  could 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  purposes  of  S.  3408. 
but  it  has  not  been  implemented  because 
of  the  denial  of  appropriations.  While  con- 
ceived in  too  limited  a  framework,  this  Title 
has  considerable  possibilities.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  a  federal  department 
which  is  concerned  with  the  broad  develop- 
ment of  urban  communities. 

Recognizing  that  as  much  progress  as  pKW- 
sible  should  be  made  under  both  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  the  Housing  Act,  new 
legislation  is  essential  to  focus  upon  the 
many  gaps  In  the  range  of  categories  of  per- 
sonnel of  crucial  urgency  to  local,  state,  and 
federal  agencies  in  serving  an  urban  society. 
President  Johnson's  Princeton  speech  em- 
phasizes the  character  of  the  problem,  and 
many  of  us  In  public  service  education  are 
heartened  that  studies  are  under  way  to 
cope  with  It.  Since  the  problem  Involves  In- 
tergovernmental relations,  I  trust  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions will  give  sustained  attention  to  It. 

CRITICAL    CATEGORIES    OF    PERSONNEL 

A  major  deficiency  In  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  in  the  Housing  Act.  and  In  most 
other  federal  approaches  to  this  problem  of 
developing    qualified    personnel    for    public 


service  In  an  urban  society  is  the  failure  to 
take  into  account  the  variety  of  categories  of 
personnel  and  the  kind  of  professional  edu- 
cation needed,  both  pre-servlce  and  in- 
service.  To  illustrate  how  federal,  state, 
county,  municipal,  and  private  agencies  all 
are  involved  in  providing  the  functions  and 
facilities  of  an  urban  area.  I  have  prepared 
the  attached  chart  on  "The  Community  Or- 
ganization Complex  "  Two-thirds  of  our  na- 
tional population  now  live  in  such  commu- 
nity complexes.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
chart  Illustrates  the  Interplay  of  official  and 
voluntary  agency  leadership  as  well  as  the 
diversity  of  government  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations immediately  responsible  for  urban 
affairs.  The  central  city  structure  is  dupli- 
cated to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  satellite 
communities  and  In  the  county  or  counties 
of  the  region.  State  and  federal  agencies  not 
only  provide  significant  services  to  the  same 
areas,  but  Increasingly  are  Involved  as  part- 
ners in  a  variety  oi  financial  and  adminis- 
trative arrangements. 

The  functions  depicted  in  the  boxes  on  the 
chart  comprise  those  which  are  especially 
crucial  to  achieving  the  attributes  of  the 
Great  Society  In  urban  complexes.  Most  of 
them  require  cooperation  among  federal, 
state  and  local  administrations. 

Only  fragmentary  university  education  has 
been  developed  to  prepare  qualified  personnel 
to  administer  most  of  the  principal  functions 
shown  on  this  chart.  For  some  fields  no  sig- 
nificant graduate  educational  programs  exist. 
The  cultural  lag  in  modernizing  university 
education  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  urban  public 
service  is  enormous. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs 
has  made  three  surveys  of  this  problem.  The 
most  recent  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a 
handbook  on  "Career  and  Educational  Op- 
portunities m  the  Urban  Professions."  Under 
separate  cover  I  am  sending  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  of  this  handbook  to  be  provided 
to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  The  purpose  of 
the  handbook  is  to  interpret  \o  college  and 
university  instructors,  placement  officers, 
students,  and  other  appropriate  persons  the 
challenging  career  opportunities  in  19  major 
fields  of  public  service.  University  programs 
to  prepare  personnel  for  each  field  are  listed 
as  are  fellowship  resources. 

The  most  important  fact  revealed  by  the 
handbook  is  the  fragmentary  character  of 
educational  programs  for  most  of  the  19 
urban  fields.  These  fields  are  as  follows: 

Urban  public  administration. 

Administrative  staff  officers. 

City  and  regional  planning. 

Urban  renewal  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

Housing  administration. 

Community  action  and  opportunity  devel- 
opment. 

Industrial-economic  developwnent. 

Public  Works  engineering  and  administra- 
tion. 

Urban  traffic  and  transportation :  engin-ier- 
Ing,  planning,  and  administration. 

Administration  of  law.  safety,  and  Justice. 

Social  service  and  welfare  administration. 

Employment-social  security,  administra- 
tion. 

Community  recreation  and  park  adminis- 
tration. 

Public  health  administration. 

Hospital  administration. 

Education  planning  and  administration. 

Public  library  service. 

Culture  and  the  arts. 

Research  and  teaching  in  urban  affairs. 

Professional  education  for  a  few  of  these 
19  fields  has  been  nationally  fostered  and 
accorded  some  financial  support,  notably 
public  health,  social  welfare,  and  education 
administration.  However,  most  have  been 
overlooked  or  ignored  by  government  and 
by  educational  philanthropy.  No  federal  leg- 
islation recognizes  the  scope  and  diversity  of 


these  professional  fields  and  the  need  lor 
fostering  university  programs,  for  providing 
fellowships,  and  for  establishing  in-service 
training  to  supply  the  manpower  require- 
ments. 

The  enactment  and  Implementation  of  S. 
3408  would  result  in  immediate  upgrading 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  personnel  already 
engaged  in  many  of  these  19  fields.  Since 
the  majority  of  employees  in  most  fields  have 
not  had  professional  education  Initially, 
the  deficit  of  properly  trained  personnel  is 
enormous.  Thus  the  long-term  objectives  of 
S.  3408  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  a  vast 
expansion  in  pre-servlce  education  to  enable 
channeling  a  new  generation  of  young  men 
and  women  into  these  fields  of  service  to 
fill  vacancies.  Moreover,  there  will  not  be 
suitable  professional  schools  to  carry  out 
in-service  training  needs  under  S.  3408  unless 
the  federal  government  provides  financial 
assistance  to  assure  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  for  both  pre-servlce  and  in-service 
education.  Continuing  education  for  physi- 
cians would  not  amount  to  much  if  there 
were  no  medical  schools.  Similarly,  efforts 
to  provide  mid-career  course  work  in  such 
fields  as  urban  administration,  public  works, 
or  industrial-economic  development  will  be 
ineffective  unless  professional  schools  are 
created  with  qualified  instructors,  research 
programs  to  prepare  teaching  materials  and 
supporting  assistance  for  university  re- 
sources. 

Many  universities  are  ready  to  establish 
new  programs  or  expand  present  ones  to 
meet  this  national  need,  but  they  lack  funds. 
Universities  respond  to  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety as  refiected  by  financial  inducements, 
public  and  private.  The  federal  government 
has  appreciated  this  in  the  fields  of  science, 
agriculture,  and  health.  The  stakes  In  filling 
this  educational  (and  research)  vacuum  in 
public  service  professions  are  no  less  crucial. 
They  consist  of  achieving  In  the  United 
States  a  tolerable  urban-industrial  society 
for  150  to  200  million  urban  dwellers  during 
this  century. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  university  cen- 
ters of  education  are  needed  for  these  various 
functions.  In  the  field  of  public  works  in 
which  my  School  is  about  to  launch  a  grad- 
uate program  Jointly  with  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Health,  we  believe  a  minimum  of  25 
comprehensive  university  programs  will  be 
needed,  and  that  civil  engineering  depart- 
ments generally  should  give  more  attention 
to  urban  applications  and  to  public  admin- 
istration. 

We  have  found  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh that  many  mutual  benefits  and  econ- 
omies derive  from  engaging  in  a  number  of 
related  professional  fields.  For  example,  the 
new  public  works  curriculum  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  companion  programs  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  in  Public  Administration.  Ur- 
ban and  Regional  Planning.  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Renewal.  Urban  Management. 
Metropolitan  Studies,  and  Economic  and 
Social  Development.  These  in  turn  are  ad- 
vantaged by  the  availability  of  expert  staff 
and  courses  in  the  Schools  of  Public  Health, 
Business.  Social  Work.  Education.  Law.  and 
Engineering,  and  such  departments  as  Eco- 
nomics. Political  Science,  Geography,  and 
Sociology. 

Thus  the  aim  of  the  federal  government 
should  be  to  foster  a  network  of  univer- 
sities which  are  committed  to  education, 
research,  and  services  In  most  of  the  19 
fields  listed  above.  Only  comprehensive 
universities  which  feature  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional education  are  capable  of  doing 
this. 

The  simplest  way  the  federal  government 
can  foster  professional  education  In  de- 
ficient fields  is  to  provide  fellowships  to 
enable  qualified  persons  to  secure  the 
requisite  education,  and  also  to  allocate  to 
the  university  attended  a  supplement  to  help 
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APPENDIX  A 
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programs  and  demonstrations.  By  cooperat- 
ing with  iniversities  and  professional  as- 
sociations, they  can  help  create  prestigious 
professional  education  programs  which  will 
point  the  way  for  other  universities  and 
pave  the  road  for  federal  support. 

CONCLUSION 

The  enactment  of  S.  3408  is  thus  strongly 
advocated.  It  will  help  greatly  to  strengthen 
our  Federal  system  of  government.  It  will 
foster  public  administration  at  the  munici- 
pal and  county  levels  capable  of  discharging 
the  leadership  and  operational  responsibili- 
ties required  for  local  self-government  and 
for  achieving  effective  partnership  with 
State  and  Federal  governments. 

But  the  implementation  of  S.  3408  will 
be  seriously  handicapped  without  the  estab- 
lishment by  universities  of  programs  or 
schools  of  professional  education  In  the 
major  public  service  fields.  Otherwise  there 
will  not  be  qualified  places  in  which  to  con- 
duct the  more  advanced  and  difficult  train- 
ing contemplated  under  S.  3408.  nor  will  the 
necessary  network  of  professional  schools 
be  created  to  recruit  and  prepare  the  best 
of  the  Nation's  youth  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  service. 

S.  340F  will  stimulate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  action  to  improve  personnel  admin- 
istration and  to  support  in-service  training. 


Additional  legislation  is  needed  to  enable 
universities  to  provide  the  educational  and 
research  underpinning  on  which  high 
standards  of  personnel  and  performance  in 
the  public  service  professions  must  ulti- 
mately rest. 

Finally,  major  revisions  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  administrative  systems  of  local 
government  are  essential.  The  present  ap- 
paratus  was  designed  for  a  rural — and,  from 

a    technological    standpoint,    a    primitive 

society.  A  glance  at  the  attached  Commu- 
nity Organization  Complex  Char'  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  achievement  of 
efficient  urban  administration  and  of  effec- 
tive partnership  among  local.  State,  and 
Federal  organizations  requires  wide-scale 
local    government   modernization. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Development 
( CED )  has  recently  issued  a  policy  statement 
entitled  "Modernizing  Local  Government" 
This  report  prepared  by  the  CED's  Committee 
for  Improvement  of  Management  in  Govern- 
ment under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon- 
orable Marlon  Polsom  provides  a  practical 
handbook  for  such  modernization.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  all  have  roles 
to  play  in  creating  a  better  system.  Inter- 
governmental cooperation  is  essential.  The 
report  is  thus  an  Important  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 
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The  most  overriding  weakness  is  the 
continued  existence  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. This  institution  is  an  anachronism 
that  reflects  a  basic  mistrust  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  voter  to  decide 
who  should  be  President.  Its  very  exist- 
ence violates  the  spirit  of  our  democracy. 

The  American  voter  needs  no  assist- 
ance in  selecting  a  President.  He  needs 
no  agent  to  cast  his  ballot.  Throughout 
our  Nation  our  citizens  vote  directly  for 
selectmen,  county  officials,  Congressmen, 
Senators,  and  Governors.  It  is  ironic  and 
demeaning  to  our  society  that  the  Amer- 
ican voter  cannot  cast  his  ballot  directly 
for  the  two  highest  offices  in  the  land. 


The  recent  memory  of  a  duly  chosen 
elector  who  disregarded  clear  public 
mandate  to  cast  his  vote  for  someone 
other  than  the  choice  of  his  State  is  a 
blot  on  our  election  system.  We  can  no 
longer  condone  this  loophole  in  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  put 
forward  to  revise  the  present  system.  But 
the  only  meaningful  change  is  an  amend- 
ment to  abolish  the  concept  of  electoral 
votes  completely.  The  only  votes  that 
should  count  in  our  Nation's  most  im- 
portant election  are  those  cast  directly 
by  the  individual  voter. 

An  amendment  providing  for  direct 
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popular  election  will  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  President  being  elected  on  the  basis 
of  fewer  votes  than  his  opponent.  Our 
Nation  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  incon- 
sistency in  our  system  that  allows  a 
candidate  to  win  over  an  opponent  who 
has  more  votes. 

Recent  analyses  have  proven  that  the 
electoral  college  system  discriminates 
against  the  voters  of  some  States.  Be- 
cause most  States  count  all  of  its  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  column  of  the  candi- 
date with  a  plurality,  the  voters  in  States 
with  large  electoral  blocs  have  more 
power  to  decisively  affect  the  outcome  of 
a  national  election. 

This  simply  is  not  fair.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  made  great  strides  in  enlarg- 
ing the  franchise  and  protecting  the 
right  to  vote.  We  ought  to  take  a  further 
step  and  insure  that  this  power  of  the 
ballot  is  an  equal  power.  By  amending 
the  Constitution  in  favor  of  direct  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President  we  can 
give  life  to  this  belief  in  fairness. 


HICKENLOOPER  SAYS  FAREWELL- 
ARTICLE   BY   CLARK   MOLLENHOFF 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  my  senior  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  voluntarily 
bowed  out  of  a  distinguished  career  of 
public  service — 24  years  in  the  Senate, 
2  years  as  Governor  of  Iowa,  4  years  as 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  4  years  as  a 
State  representative. 

In  these  34  years.  Senator  Hicken- 
looper gave  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion dedicated,  principled,  hard-working 
service.  "Service  Above  Self"  was  his 
motto,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  per- 
sonal integrity  was  his  reputation. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  constitutional 
institutions  and  safeguards  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, he  sought  progress  for  our  peo- 
ple on  a  soimd  and  lasting  basis.  He  be- 
lieved strongly  in  the  preservation  of 
States  rights  consistent  with  the  exer- 
cise by  the  States  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  he  felt  keenly  about  the 
excessive  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington  to  the  detriment  of  the  via- 
bility of  the  States. 

His  Senate  career  spanned  the  ad- 
ministration of  five  Presidents,  and  he 
was  often  called  upon  by  these  leaders 
of  our  country  for  his  wise  and  well- 
informed  counsel.  He  well  understood 
that  compromise  is  the  art  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  but  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  good  government  were  not  within 
his  area  of  compromise. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  con- 
stantly devoted  his  energies  to  the  search 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  within  the 
family  of  nations.  At  the  same  time,  this 
was  carefully  balanced  by  his  recogni- 
tion that  the  security  of  our  coimtry 
must  never  be  compromised.  He  was  not 
one  to  take  the  hard  line  of  belligerence, 
but,  rather,  the  firm  line  of  straight- 
forward commonsense. 

On  January  2,  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, Clark  Mollenhoff,  wrote  a  fitting 
summation  of  the  public  life  of  the  man 
known  far  and  wide  as  "Hickenlooper 
of  Iowa."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  article,  entitled  "Hickenlooper  Says 
'Farewell,'  "  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Hickenlooper    Says   Farewell:    Only    One 

lowAN    Has   Served    Longer   in   the   U.S. 

Senate 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  cavernous  gray 
office  safe  Is  empty  and  the  walls  of  the  fifth 
floor  office  are  stripped  bare  of  the  mementos 
of  24  years  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  served  In 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Today  the  72-year-old  Iowa  player  will  bow 
out  of  the  Senate  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  In  which  'Hickenlooper  of  Iowa"  was 
recognized  In  Washington  and  throughout 
the  world. 

He  Is  a  little  heavier  and  somewhat  slower 
moving  than  he  was  15  or  20  years  ago,  but 
there  Is  remarkably  little  change  In  the  face 
or  the  demeanor  of  the  man  who  has  served 
longer  than  any  other  political  figure  In  the 
last  half-century.  Only  former  Senator  Wil- 
liam B.  Allison,  a  Republican  who  served 
from  1873  to  1908,  served  longer  than 
Hickenloo{)er. 

STARTED    IN     1934 

When  he  relinquishes  his  seat  today  lo 
Senator-elect  Harold  Hughes,  a  Democrat. 
Hickenlooper  will  end  a  public  career  that 
started  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa 
House  in  1934. 

Although  Hickenlooper.  the  third  ranking 
Republican  in  the  Senate,  made  a  decision 
not  to  seek  re-election  because  of  a  possible 
tough  Republican  primary  fight,  he  has 
found  It  easy  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
philosophy  that  It  was  wise  to  retire. 

His  time  in  office  spanned  the  administra- 
tions of  five  presidents — from  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  through  Lyndon  B.  Johnosn — and 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Iowa-born 
President  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  and  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Although  the  late  Senator  Brian  McMahon 
(Dem.,  Conn.)  has  the  technical  title  of  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  McMahon 
never  actually  served  as  chairman  in  late 
1946,  and  it  was  Hickenlooper  who  headed 
that  Important  congressional  body  in  Jan- 
uary. 1947.  as  the  first  active  chairman  in 
the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age.  He  has  con- 
tinued as  a  senior  member  of  that  commit- 
tee in  the  22  years  it  has  been  in  existence. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  controversy,  with 
trlumps  and  a  few  stinging  defeats.  He  was 
allied  with  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  head  of  the 
Manhattan  Project.  In  pushing  for  further 
nuclear  developments  In  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  explosion  of  the  first 
atomic  bombs. 

Later.  Hickenlooper  was  allied  with  other 
congressional  leaders  in  forcing  the  Navy  to 
promote  Hyman  Rickover  from  captain  to 
rear  admiral  and  from  rear  admiral  to  vice- 
admiral. 

NT7CLEAR    POWER 

Rickover.  a  tough,  bright  and  outspoken 
advocate  of  nuclear  power  for  submarines 
and  surface  vessels,  periodically  found  him- 
self m  bitter  battles  with  the  "battleship 
admirals"  and  political  civilians  at  the 
Pentagon. 

Rickover  has  periodically  paid  tribute  to 
Senator  Hickenlooper  as  a  leader  in  Congress 
In  forcing  the  executive  branch  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  nuclear  submarine  program 
and  later  the  nuclear  surface  ship  program. 

While  Hlckenlooper's  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  was  of  historic  signif- 
icance, his  role  In  the  foreign  affairs  field 
was  even  more  Important  in  recent  years. 

The  boy  who  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
little  town  of  Blockton.  la.,  toured  more  than 
65  countries  and  talksd  with  presidents, 
prime  ministers,  and  kings  In  his  role  as 
ranking  Republicans  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 


If  Blockton  had  been  any  more  than  five 
miles  from  the  Missouri  border.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Bourke  Hickenlooper  could  have 
claimed  to  have  been  out  of  Iowa  until  he 
was  20  years  of  age. 

He  was  20  when  he  made  his  first  long 
trip  to  Richmond.  Va  .  where  he  attended 
a  national  convention  of  his  University  of 
Iowa  college  fraternity.  Sigma  Phi  Epsllon. 

On  the  same  trip  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  Washington,  and  the  son  of  a  small  town 
hardware  merchant  kept  traveling.  After  re- 
ceiving his  bachelor  of  science  degree  he 
Joined  the  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and 
In  1917  went  to  Prance  with  a  field  artillery 
unit. 

PRACTICED    LAW 

After  graduating  from  law  school  In  1922. 
Bourke  practiced  law  in  Cedar  Rapids  until 
1934  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  House. 
Two  two-year  terms  in  the  Iowa  House  were 
followed  by  two  terms  as  lieutenant-governor, 
and  one  term  as  governor  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1944. 

Although  he  is  regarded  as  a  conservative 
Republican.  Hickenlooper  pushed  the  first 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  through 
Iowa  at  a  time  when  the  Hawkeye  state  was 
one  of  only  two  states  without  ADC 
programs. 

In  the  Senate.  Hickenlooper  has  regarded 
himself  as  "for  social  programs  that  can  be 
properly  administered  and  do  not  create  de- 
pendency." 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  distressed  by 
"the  lack  of  standards  and  the  lack  of  safe- 
guards" in  the  laws  providing  for  foreign  aid 
and  for  a  broad  range  of  poverty  programs. 

He  said  he  has  "never  been  opposed  to  so- 
cial programs  that  will  actually  help  people 
get  on  their  feet." 

"I  do  oppose  these  open-ended  giveaway 
programs  that  have  no  standards  and  axe  an 
invitation  to  mismanagement  and  corrup- 
tion." Hickenlooper  said  "It  Is  bad  govern- 
ment." 

AGAINST    FRAtTD 

It  is  on  the  same  basis  that  Senator  Hick- 
enlooper said  he  has  periodically  questioned 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  or  the  laws  under 
which  foreign  aid  was  being  administered. 
While  he  usually  ended  up  voting  in  favor 
of  foreign  aid,  his  objections  were  "based  on 
the  need  for  better  management  and  more 
safeguards  against  frauds." 

In  his  period  of  time  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
most  resented  "the  oversimplification"  by 
various  groups  In  analyzing  votes  in  Congress. 
"Votes  against  poverty  programs  or  other 
social  programs  are  too  often  pictured  as 
votes  against  poor  people  when  in  fact  those 
votes  are  an  attempt  to  get  some  common 
sense  into  a  program  so  poor  people  will  be 
benefitted."  Hickenlooper  explained. 

In  the  same  manner.  Hickenlooper  said 
votes  against  foreign  aid  are  too  often  char- 
acterized .-'s  "a  return  to  isolationism  and 
a  retreat  from  world  responsibility,  when  in 
fact  it  is  simply  an  effort  to  get  better  man- 
agement into  these  programs." 

In  Senator  Hlckenlooper's  first  years  in  the 
Senate,  the  great  bipartisan  figure  was  the 
late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberc.  a  Michigan 
Republican,  who  was  an  important  figure  in 
getting  Republican  support  for  President 
Truman's  first  foreign  aid  program,  the  Mar- 
shall Plan. 

In  more  recent  years.  Hickenlooper  has 
been  regarded  as  "Kennedy's  Vandenberg" 
and  later  as  "Johnson's  Vandenberg." 

Because  of  opposition  of  the  Vietnam  War 
by  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  (Dem..  Ark.).  Hicken- 
looper was  often  the  strongest.supporter  that 
either  Kennedy  or  Johnson  had  on  the 
committee. 

no     PATSY 

It  was  a  title  that  Senator  Hickenlooper 
wore  uneasily,  for  he  was  wary  of  being  the 
Republican  patsy  for  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration. He  managed  to  handle  it  with  Just 
enough  wariness  that  he  was  usually  able  to 
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LET  THERE  BE  NO  MORE 
■PUEBLOS" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  President 
Nixon,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rect a  complete  separation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  spy  or  intelligence  collecting 
ships  from  the  U.S.  Navy,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  honorably  discharging  enlisted 
men,  and  encouraging  some  officers  to 
resign  from  the  Navy. 

The  Pueblo  operation  was  a  disgrace 
from  the  outset  to  the  moment  that  Com- 
mander Bucher  without  offering  even 
a  show  of  resistance  suffered  the  North 
Korean  boarding  party  from  a  small 
North  Korean  naval  vessel  to  back 
against  our  armed  naval  vessel  and  board 
and  capture  it  without  any  resistance 
whatever.  During  2  hours  of  harassment 
preceding  that.  Commander  Bucher 
never  even  had  the  covers  removed  from 
the  ship's  .50-caliber  guns,  nor  did  he 
proceed  out  to  sea  away  from  about  13 
miles  off  the  coast  of  North  Korea  at 
full  speed. 

The  first  lesson  that  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
must  take  to  heart  from  this  is  that  we 
must  without  delay  completely  separate 
the  operations  of  all  our  intelligence  col- 
lecting factories,  such  as  the  sister  ships 
to  the  Pueblo  and  others,  from  the  U.S. 
Navy.  The  Soviet  Union  has  at  this  time 
more  than  100  spy  or  intelligence  collect- 
ing vessels.  They  are  in  evidence  at  prac- 
tically all  times  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  wherever  and  when- 
ever on  the  seven  seas  U.S.  warships  are 
maneuvering,  engaging  in  target  prac- 
tice or  mock  combat  maneuvers.  The  spy 
ships  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  disguised 
as  fishing  trawlers.  Many,  probably  most 
of  them,  have  no  fish  nets  whatever  nor 
other  strictly  fishing  equipment.  All  of 
them  are  equipped  v.  ith  radar  and  high- 
ly sensitive  detection  devices  for  under- 
water surveillance  as  well  as  listening- 
in  devices.  They  are  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pueblo's  capture, 
Soviet  trawlers  were  operating  beyond 
our  3-mile  limit  off  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  Cuba,  and  var- 
ious ocean  areas  off  our  Pacific  coast 
from  San  Diego  to  the  Alaskan  waters. 
If  the  commanding  officers  of  these 
Russian  trawlers,  so-called,  are  in  fact 
officers  of  the  Navy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  entirely  unofficial  and  secret.  We 
must  follow  the  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  10  or  more  intelligence  col- 
lecting, or  spy,  ships  must  be  com- 
manded and  staffed  with  officers  and 
crew  being  civilians  and  paid  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  civilians. 
True,  the  commanders  and  executive  of- 
ficers and  most  of  the  seamen  would  un- 
doubtedly be  men  whose  past  records  as 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  our  Navy 
have  been  excellent,  during  their  period 
of  former  service  in  our  Navy. 

Director  Helms  of  the  CIA,  replete  with 
a  sad  record  of  blunders  such  as  the  U2 
affair  and  the  poorly  planned  Bay  of 
Pigs  operation,  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  disgraceful  Pueblo  disaster. 
It  is  evident  that  this  was  an  unnecessary 
and  an  ill-timed  operation  from  the  out- 
set. He  and  the  admirals  of  our  Navy 


are  to  be  condemned  for  this  risky  intelli- 
gence collecting  operation  just  outside 
the  12-mile  limit  back  and  forth  along 
the  coast  of  North  Korea  at  a  time  when 
we  were  so  heavily  involved  in  a  major 
war  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  It  is  evi- 
dent not  only  that  it  was  ill  timed  but 
poorly  planned. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  am  asking 
for  a  complete  investigation  of  this  en- 
tire affair  from  its  inception  to  the  dis- 
graceful moment  that  a  commanding  of. 
ficer  of  an  armed  U.S.  naval  warship 
suffered  his  ship  to  be  boarded  and  cap- 
tured without  firing  a  shot,  without  mak- 
ing even  a  show  of  resistance  and  without 
even  removing  the  covers  from  the  .50- 
caliber  guns  on  the  forward  deck  of  the 
Pueblo  and  in  plain  view  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  small  boats  of  the  North 
Korean  Navy  surroimding  the  Pueblo 
and  threatening  its  officers  and  men. 

There  must  be  an  investigation  of  this 
sordid  affair.  There  are  so  many  unan- 
swered questions.  Why,  for  example, 
should  an  American  ship  engaged  solely 
on  a  CIA  operation  be  commanded  by  a 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  commander  then  on 
active  duty?  Spying  is  and  always  lias 
been  an  operation  conducted  by  either 
civilians  or  by  men  who  are  ostensibly 
acting  as  civilians  and  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  duties  as  army  or  naval  o£B- 
cers.  Furthermore,  we  have  a  duty  to  as- 
certain from  the  admirals  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  the  reason  for  their  failure  in  mis- 
informing the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  as  to  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  mission  and  the  capture  of  the 
Pueblo. 

Last  year  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoons we  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  listened  sometimes 
for  as  long  as  nearly  2  hours  to  highly 
secret  intelligence  briefings,  usually  made 
by  officers  of  our  armed  services.  Follow- 
ing the  capture  of  the  Pueblo,  in  one  of 
these  highly  secret  briefings  I  recall  the 
officer  telling  the  fact,  or  at  least  he  al- 
leged his  statements  to  be  facts,  that 
only  one  of  the  83  officers  and  men 
aboard  the  Pueblo  was  killed.  He  stated 
that  in  destroying  highly  secret  and  clas- 
sified material  and  instruments  an  explo- 
sion blew  off  the  leg  of  this  one  crew- 
member.  He  later  died. 

Now  Commander  Bucher  testifies  that 
small  arms  fire  from  the  North  Koreans 
mortally  wounded  this  crewmember.  We 
must  have  the  facts.  Otherwise,  what 
reliance  can  we  place  on  such  briefings? 
My  conclusion  is  that  this  briefing  re- 
garding -the  Pueblo  involved  a  waste  of 
our  time.  It  was  inaccurate  in  my  judg- 
ment on  many  counts.  Even  the  chart 
displayed  on  the  screen  referred  to  the 
U.S.  warship  "Pubelo". 

Now,  many  citizens  write  that  Com- 
mander Bucher  should  be  awarded  a 
medal.  A  medal  for  what?  Let  us  think 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  Decatur,  Preble,  and 
Capt.  James  Lawrence,  of  the  44-gun 
American  frigate  Chesapeake,  mortally 
wuundel  when  his  frigate  was  boarded 
by  officers  and  men  of  the  English  44- 
gun  frigate  Shannon  outside  of  Boston 
oceanfront  in  1813  at  a  time  when  ht 
was  valiantly  seeking  to  repel  the  Brit- 
ish boarding  party.  The  last  words  of 
Captain  Lawrence  as  he  was  carried  be- 
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low  deck  mortally  wounded  were,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship." 

During  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  down  through  World  War  H.  no 
warship  of  our  Navy  was  ever  captured 
or  sunk  or  scuttled  without  a  fight.  Fur- 
thermore, of  thousands  of  Americans  im- 
prisoned and  on  numerous  occasions  tor- 
tured by  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II, 
following  the  death  march  from  Bataan, 
and  elsewhere,  no  one,  but  no  one,  ever 
knew  of  an  officer  of  our  Armed  Forces 
or  of  an  American  civilian  taken  captive 
signing  a  confession  or  statement  de- 
nouncing his  country. 

North  Korea  has  a  nonaggression 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  Soviet 
Union  is  obligated  to  send  its  armed 
forces  to  the  aid  of  North  Korea  in  event 
another  nation  attacks  that  country. 
This  nonaggression  treaty  is  similar  to 
that  our  Nation  has  with  West  Germany, 
The  fact  that  North  Korea  indulged  in 
more  than  twice  as  many  intrusions  into 
the  demilitarized  zone  in  1967  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  was  an  insufficient 
reason  for  CIA  officials  to  undertake  this 
risky  surveillance  operation  by  the 
Pueblo  along  the  North  Korean  coast  for 
more  than  10  days  and  nights  at  a  time 
our  Nation  was  heavily  involved  with 
more  than  half  a  million  of  our  Armed 
Forces  m  and  off  the  shores  of  Vietnam 
and  Thailand.  In  drifting  with  the  en- 
gines off  the  CIA  technicians  on  board 
the  Pueblo  could  no  doubt  better  inter- 
cept the  messages  and  radio  communi- 
cations, and  the  closer  the  Pueblo  waa 
to  the  shore  the  more  information  could 
more  easily  be  obtained.  It'  this  period  of 
our  radio  silence  it  was  assumed  and 
hoped  at  the  Pentagon  and  at  the  CIA 
offices  that  orders  not  to  intrude  further 
than  13  miles  off  shore  had  been  fol- 
lowed. North  Korean  authorities  claimed 
the  Pueblo  had  intruded  into  their  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  on  some  occasions 
was  but  5  or  6  miles  from  the  nearest 
North  Korean  island. 

It  is  certain  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  employ  spy  ships.  In  view  of 
the  Pueblo  blunder,  our  Nation  must  de- 
vise a  new  policy  for  handling  any  future 
incidents  like  that  of  the  Pueblo.  Spying 
is  a  risky  business.  The  risks  ought  to  be 
well  considered  in  advance 
There  must  be  no  more  Puehlo  incidents. 
The  Congress  and  President  Nixon 
should  cive  priority  to  straightening  out 
and  reforming  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  its  spying  operations.  Com- 
mencing with  President  Eisenhower 
there  has  been  a  pattern  of  CIA  blun- 
ders, humiliating  to  our  Presidents  and 
to  the  American  people.  Will  President 
Nixon  be  the  next  to  be  afflicted  by  some 
horrendous  CIA  blunder?  Let  there  be 
no  more  Pueblos. 


CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST   RULES 
SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent transfer  of  power  from  one  admin- 
istration and  one  group  of  Cabinet  of- 
ficers to  another  has  reopened  discussion 
of  the  complicated  question  of  confilcts 
of  interest.  Several  cases  have  spurred 
us  to  reassess  the  current  ways  of  in- 


suring that  the  private  interests  of  a 
high  government  official  will  not  have  an 
improper  influence  on  his  decisions  in 
matters  of  public  policy. 

In  the  case  of  men  entering  Cabinet 
posts,  stringent  rules  have  been  applied, 
as  a  condition  of  confirmation,  to  pre- 
clude potential  conflicts  of  interest. 
These  nominees  have  opened  their  per- 
sonal accoimts  to  close  public  and  con- 
gressional scrutiny,  and  have  been  re- 
quired either  to  divest  themselves  of 
certain  holdings,  or  to  place  their  funds 
in  blind  trusts  for  the  duration  of  their 
public  service. 

In  the  case  of  men  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment for  private  posts,  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  difficult  case  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  approv- 
al of  a  $25.2  million  mass  transit  grant 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  shortly 
before  the  former  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation left  that  office  to  become  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central.  In  this  instance. 
Secretary  Boyd  did  refuse  to  become  in- 
volved in  that  application,  precisely  to 
avoid  any  conflict-of-interest  possibili- 
ties. But  his  action,  while  well  moti- 
vated, left  only  the  unsatisfactory  alter- 
native that  he  effectively  abdicated  his 
departmental  responsibility  to  review  the 
largest  single  mass  transit  grant  made 
to  date  by  DOT.  Secretary  Volpe  has 
properly  initiated  a  full  review  of  this 
case. 

These  events  have  emphasized  the  size 
of  the  challenge  we  face  in  trying  to 
make  more  sense  out  of  a  tangled  and 
often  grey  area  of  pohcy.  Our  task  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  human  fac- 
tors involved,  such  as  the  fact  that  Cab- 
inet officers  and  other  high  officials  have 
to  earn  a  living  and  feed  their  families 
after  they  end  their  Government  serv- 
ice, and  must  become  job  seekers  as  their 
terms  expire. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  review  the 
current  laws,  enacted  in  1962,  governing 
the  business  activities  of  former  public 
officials  and  those  who,  while  still  in 
office,  are  considering  private  offers.  For 
example,  we  should  consider  legislation 
to  require  that  any  relevant  employment 
offer  made  to  an  official  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  case,  application  or  con- 
tract award  should  be  made  part  of  the 
public  record  of  that  matter. 

This  would  be  similar  to  proposals 
long  pending  to  include  in  the  public 
record  of  every  case  before  an  adminis- 
trative agency  a  full  report  on  all  writ- 
ten and  oral  communications  about  the 
case  from  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
other  outside  parties. 

Other  amendments  might  be  in  order 

as  well. 

Second,  we  should  develop  more  clear 
and  consistent  standards  for  incoming 
officials.  This  month  various  committees 
have  required  one  step  for  one  nominee 
and  a  different  course  for  another,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  holdings  in- 
volved and  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  one's  capital  in  a  given  industry.  More 
consistent  rules  would  be  helpful  both  to 
this  body  and  to  all  individual  citizens 
who  will  have  to  measure  the  financial 
impact  of  possible  Government  service 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  current  cases  raise  ques- 
tions reaching  beyond  the  executive 
branch.  As  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne  pointed 


out  in  an  excellent  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's Baltimore  Sun,  we  are  operating 
under  a  double  standard,  since  there  is  no 
requirement  for  public  disclosure  of  out- 
side income  and  holdings  by  Senators, 
much  less  any  rule  requiring  us  to  divest 
ourselves  of  any  holdings  which  might 
raise  conflict-of-interest  questions. 

I  have  discussed  in  the  past  the  im- 
portance of  removing  this  double  stand- 
ard, and  of  giving  the  public  the  facts  on 
which  to  weigh  any  potential  or  apparent 
conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  Government.  Last  year  Mrs. 
Mathias  and  I  made  full  public  dis- 
closure of  our  own  assets  and  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  our  outside  income  dur- 
ing my  entire  period  of  service  in  the 
other  body.  I  intend  to  bring  this  public 
report  up  to  date  this  year,  and  will  also 
press  for  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
Senate  rules  by  requiring  public  dis- 
closure by  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  field  in  which 
there  are  no  easy  answers,  and  only  hard 
thought  can  produce  sound  policies.  I 
hope  that  the  appropriate  committees 
will  take  up  these  problems  without 
delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  article  from 
today's  Baltimore  Sun  which  I  referred 
to  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senate    Double    Standard    Reveals 

Itself    Once    Again 

(By  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne) 

Washington,  January  26. — The  Senate's 
double  standard  was  showing  once  again  dur- 
ing the  ritual  leading  to  last  week's  confirma- 
tion of  the  Nixon  Cabinet  and  the  new  deputy 
defense  secretary. 

Executive  branch  officials,  one  after  the 
other,  paraded  before  Senate  committees  to 
discuss  how  they  planned  to  divest  them- 
selves to  certain  holdings  or  to  establish 
trusts  In  order  to  avoid  conflict  of  Interest.- 

NO  SUCH  requirements 

Sitting  in  Judgment  were  lawmakers  who 
have  imposed  no  such  requirements  on  them- 
selves. 

The  new  Senate  ethics  code  will  require 
senators  to  file  public  statements  listing  cam- 
paign contributions  they  have  received  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  By  May  15,  they  wUl 
also  have  to  file  with  the  comptroller  gen- 
eral— but  not  for  public  scrutiny — copies  of 
their  Income  tax  returns  and  lists  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities. 

But  there  was  never  any  serious  move  dur- 
ing last  March's  debate  on  the  new  ethics 
code  to  require  the  divestiture  of  holdings 
that  might  arouse  conflict-of-interest  ques- 
tions. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON 

And  given  the  present  mood  of  the  Senate, 
no  such  move  is  in  prospect. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs  Is  the  sincerely  held 
belief  in  some  Senate  circles  that  a  double 
standard  is  justified. 

A  senator  has  to  answer  for  his  conduct  In 
primary  and  general  elections.  It  is  argued, 
while  members  of  the  executive  branch  face 
no  such  cleansing  process. 

Legislators,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  con- 
fined to  the  establishment  of  broad,  general 
policy,  while  administrators  have  a  direct 
control  over  the  awarding  of  contracts. 

And  there  Is  a  theory  that  the  whole  legis- 
lative process  quite  rightly  involves  an  inter- 
play of  conflict  among  geographical  areas  and 
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troverslal  Nixon  appointees — Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  David  Packard, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  David 
M.  Kennedy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Hlckel  quickly  eliminated  personal 
financial  connict  of  Interest  In  his  case  by 
promising  to  divest  of  certain  holdings — 
particularly  a  $1  million  Investment  In  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines — In  whatever  way  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  might  direct. 

But  he  aroused  controversy  In  his  attitude 
toward  conservation. 

"I  am  afraid  that  Ooyernor  Hlckel  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
move the  reins  from  unlimited  private  ex- 
ploitation of  our  natural  resources."  declared 
Senator  Alan  Cranston.  (D..  Calif.). 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  he  would  do  so  In 
order  to  further  his  own  Interests.  .  .  Rather. 
I  fear  he  would  tend  to  favor  freer  commer- 
cial exploitation  in  the  belief  that  doing  so 
would  further  the  national  Interest." 

Similarly  In  the  David  Kennedy  case,  most 
personal  financial  questions  were  removed 
when  the  Treasury  Secretary  agreed  to  get 
rid  of  most  of  his  holdings  In  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank. 

This,  however,  failed  to  relieve  misgivings 
in  some  Senate  quarters  that  Mr.  Kennedy, 
because  of  his  background,  would  be  overly 
concerned  with  the  banking  Industry  Itself. 

Senator  Albert  Gore's  lone  vote  against  Da- 
vid Packard  was  based  on  his  belief  that 
there  was  a  financial  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  decision  to  permit  the  deputy  defense 
secretary  to  retain — In  a  trust  he  will  not 
control — a  8300  million  Investment  in  the 
electronic  company  he  founded. 

Yet  the  Tennessee  Senator  publicly,  and 
other  senators  privately,  questioned  whether 
a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  In  the 
"military-industrial  complex"  could  bring 
a  broad,  dispassionate  attitude  to  the  Penta- 
gon. 

In  dealing  with  other  Nixon  appointees. 
Senate  committees  continued  to  apply  strin- 
gent rviles. 

LITTLE    MENTION 

William  P.  Rogers,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
was  told  to  sell  his  shares  in  Plying  Tigers 
Airlines,  an  overseas  freight-hauling  com- 
pany. John  A.  Volpe,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, sold  his  Interest  In  the  construc- 
tion company  he  founded.  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  placed  his  Invest- 
ment portfolio  in  the  hands  of  a  "blind 
trust."  George  Romney.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  continued 
the  trust  arrangements  he  set  up  as  Governor 
of  Michigan. 

And  so  it  went,  with  hardly  a  senator  men- 
tioning the  double  to  be  their  own  judge 
in  handling  their  own  financial  affairs. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.  Ill)  said  he 
had  lost  "many  hours  of  sleep"  wondering 
if  he  should  vote  on  the  Packard  nomina- 
tion since  Mr.  Packard  headed  a  firm  com- 
petitive to  Mr.  Percys  old  company.  Bell  & 
Howell. 

But  Senator  Percy  never  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  should  divest  himself  of 
his  Bell  &  Howell  holdings  before  voting 
on  defense  appropriations  that  are  at  least 
of  indirect  benefit  to  that  company. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  Ol   RULE  XXII 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 


The  Bill  Clerk.  A  motion  to  proceed 
to  consider  Senate  Resolution  11,  to 
amend  rule  XXJI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  the  winds  of  change  are 
blowing  throughout  the  world,  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  throughout  this  Sen- 
ate. We  will  face  up  to  this  fact,  recog- 
nize it,  or  be  blown  away  by  it. 

Change  is  in  the  air,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  it  much  less  ignore  it.  New  voices 
are  being  heard  and  they  will  and  should 
be  listened  to.  If  they  are  not  then  I  warn 
the  Senate  that  in  time — in  my  opinion, 
a  short  time — the  principle  of  majority 
rule  to  invoke  cloture — which  I  do  not 
favor — will  become  a  fact  and  the  basic 
character  of  the  Senate  as  a  deliberative 
body,  and  I  stress  the  word  "delibera- 
tive." will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  that 
happens,  and  it  can  and  will  happen  un- 
less some  of  us  change  our  rigid  posi- 
tions, this  institution,  unique  among  all 
the  parliamentary  bodies  of  the  world 
protected  to  a  degree  from  the  public 
pressures  of  the  moment,  will  be  changed 
fundamentally  and  in  a  way  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Senate. 

Last  week  the  vote  was  45  to  53  on  the 
appeal  from  the  cloture  ruling  which 
was  made  by  the  former  President  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Humphrey.  On  the  basis  of 
100  Members  voting,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Senate  was  not  more  than  five  votes 
away  from  sustaining  the  chair.  As  com- 
pared v.'ith  the  last  test  on  this  issue, 
the  vote  represents  a  probable  increase  of 
eight  in  favor  of  a  rules  change  by  ma- 
jority vote  at  the  outset  of  the  session. 
When  a  similar  maneuver  was  attempted 
in  1967.  the  vote  was  37  to  61. 

In  my  judgment,  a  majority  procedure 
to  bring  the  issue  of  rule  XXII  to  a  vote 
has  gained  favor  because  of  a  certain 
rigidity  of  attitude  which  still  exists  in 
the  Senate  on  the  question  of  cloture. 
It  exists  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  cloture  has  been  invoked  four 
times  in  the  past  8  years  and  without 
calamity  in  the  Senate.  On  the  contrary, 
these  four  actions  have  helped  to  keep 
the  Senate  attuned  to  national  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Senators  would 
view  cloture  for  what  it  is,  a  sensible 
procedural  method  for  bringing  discus- 
sion to  an  orderly  close  in  100  hours  at 
a  reasonable  point  in  a  prolonged  debate, 
then  the  present  rule  XXII  would  not 
have  to  be  changed  at  all.  The  two- 
thirds  requirement  for  cloture  would 
then  perform  the  legitimate  function 
of  delaying  a  vote  until — not  a  bare 
majority — but  a  substantial  part  of  the 
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senate's  membership  was  satisfied  that 
the  issue  was  fully  understood  and 
was  prepared  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  the  two-thirds 
reouirement  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  determined  minority  from  inter- 
posing for  years  on  end  a  Senate  rule 
between  a  Senate  majority  and  the  Con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  Senate  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  resolution  of  the 
issues  which  confront  the  Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  legislative  questions 
which  generate  great  emotion  through- 
out the  country  and  which  affect  the 
fundamental  structure  of  our  society 
sliould  be  resolved  only  after  a  wide- 
spread and  prolonged  educational  cam- 
paign. Extensive  consideration  serves  not 
only  to  test  the  Tightness  of  a  proposed 
change  but  also  to  provide  to  those  who 
feel  most  strongly  about  the  status  quo 
a  full  airing  of  their  viewpoint.  In  that 
sense,  extended  debate  in  the  Senate 
contributes  usefully  to  stopping  ill-ad- 
vised and  precipitous  action  even  as  it 
educates  and  cushions  adjustments  of 
attitudes  to  essential  change. 

Regrettably,    some   have   not   always 
seen  cloture  as  a  rational  procedural  de- 
vice of  this  kind.   Senators  have  been 
known  to  become  emotional  about  this 
procedure,  to  castigate  it  as  something 
evil  and  to  refuse  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances and  on  any  issue  to  consider 
voting  affirmatively  for  what  has  been 
termed  by  some  great  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation "a  gag  rule."  Even  on  such  issues 
as  repeal  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  deci- 
sion and  the  prayer  amendment,  where- 
in some  Members  may  have  favored  the 
substantive  issue,  the  ingrained  resist- 
ance to  the  procedure  has  been  such  as 
to  inhibit  them  from  voting  for  cloture 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  vote.  This  posi- 
tion may  be  consistent  but  consistency 
is  not  necessarily  a  virtue  if  it  denies 
the  functional  use  of  about  the  only  or- 
derly means  of  moving  legitimate  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate,  long,  long  after  an 
exhaustive  debate  has  assured  that  the 
issue  is  fully  understood.  Carried  to  the 
extreme,  a  refusal  by  a  substantial  body 
of  Members  to  vote  for  cloture  even  when 
such  a  vote  would  accord  with  their  posi- 
tion on  the  substantive  issue  tends  to  re- 
duce the  Senate  to  a  debating  society 
and  it  might  well  precipitate  in  time  a 
drastic  reordering  of  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  Government. 

The  present  cloture  rule,  in  theory, 
permits  one-third  of  the  Senate  to  delay 
action  of  the  whole  Senate.  In  my  judg- 
ment that  is  not  an  inappropriate  pro- 
cedure. A  concerned  minority  of  such 
size  on  profound  issues  should  be  given 
great  latitude  so  that  the  matter  at  stake 
may  be  clarified  through  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion— in  some  instances,  even  from 
one  session  to  the  next.  However,  the 
practical  effect  of  a  rigidity  of  attitude 
which  regards  cloture — even  two-thirds 
cloture — as  some  sort  of  inadmissible 
evil,  often  makes  it  possible  for  far  fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  Senate's  member- 
ship to  prevent  a  vote  on  substance.  In- 
deed, a  score  of  determined  Members 
or  even  fewer  can  tie  up  the  Senate,  not 
for  weeks,  not  for  months,  but  indef- 
initely. And  I  will  say,  as  I  ha^e  said  for 
years,  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  situa- 
tion in  aroimd-the-clock  sessions  or  any 
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other  kind  of  parliamentary  buffoonery 
or  quackery.  The  only  rational  remedy 
under  the  present  rules  remains  the  pro- 
cedure of  cloture. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  factor  of  rigid 
opposition  to  cloture  in  all  forms  which 
has  done  much  to  bring  the  requirement 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  greatly  into  question. 
It  has  led  many  Members  to  consider,  as 
a  remedy,  a  three-fifths  cloture  or  even  a 
majority  cloture.  As  one  who  has  favored 
modification  to  three-fifths,  it  seems  to 
me  that  unless  the  present  rigidity  gives 
way  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  rule 
XXn  will  be  changed.  Unless  the  stereo- 
typed view  of  cloture  as  some  form  of 
"gag"  is  replaced  by  its  acceptance  as  a 
rational  procedure,  a  drastic  action  such 
as  "moving  the  previous  question"  on  a 
basic  rule  change  may  well  be  the  re- 
sponse of  a  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  majority  of  the  Members.  If 
rule  XXII  is  changed  in  this  fashion— in 
desperation,  one  might  say— the  conse- 
quence could  ultimately  be  to  reduce  the 
requirement  for  cloture,  not  to  three - 
fifths  but  to  a  simple  majority  which 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  ill-advised.  The 
alternative,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  recognize 
promptly   the  trend  of  increasing  dis- 
comfort in  the  Senate  with  rule  XXH  as 
it  now  stands.  At  this  time,  a  compromise 
might  well  be  worked  out  which  would 
permit  the  adoption  of  a  three-fifths  rule 
in  this  session.  That,  I  would  suggest, 
might  be  a  sensible  way  out  of  the  pres- 
ent dilemma  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  apparently  desires  a  three-fifths 
cloture  rule,  but  is  reluctant,  as  I  have 
been,  to  take  the  route  of  a  presidential 
ruling  and  a  simple  majority  at  the  out- 
set of  the  session  to  achieve  it. 

I  must  add  that  I  have  discussed  a 
possible  compromise  along  these  lines 
with  various  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
results  to  date  have  been  negligible. 
Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  practical 
situation  which  confronts  the  Senate  at 
this  time,  it  is,  as  it  should  be.  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  Senator  to  make  his 
own  decision  and  to  express  it  in  the 
vote  which  will  occur  tomorrow  on 
cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  on  cloture  on  January 
18,  1967,  at  the  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  had  a  motion  pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF    SENATOR    MiKE    MANSFIELD. 

January   18.   1967 

Mr  President,  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
demands  cloture  by  a  simple  majority: 
it  thereby  denies  the  continuing  nature  of 
this  body.  It  Is  Imperative  that  all  of  us 
clearly  understand  the  full  implications  of 
this  issue.  It  has  much  more  significance 
than  a  direct  and  easy  way  to  extricate  the 
Senate  from  the  parliamentary  maze  in 
which  it  finds  itself  now  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  Congress.  The  questions 
posed  by  this  motion  reach  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  Senate  as  an  Institution. 

The  underlying  question  is  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  Bes.  6.  a 
resolution  to  change  rule  XXII  to  require 
three-fifths  of  those  present  and  voting.  In- 


stead of  the  present  two-thirds,  to  close 
debate.  I  have  always  favored  this  proposi- 
tion—not  because  I  believe  that  there  Is 
anything  magical  about  the  choice  of  three- 
fifths  but  because  I  feel  it  draws  an  equitable 
balance  while  still  protecting  the  rights  of  a 
minority  position  in  the  Senate. 

I  very  strongly  urged  this  change  in  the 
past.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  with  the 
achievement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964 
and  1965  a  great  deal  of  the  urgency  for  this 
change  has  been  removed.  Nevertheless.  I 
still  feel  that  a  three-fifths  rule  would  strike 
a  proper  balance  between  the  present  two- 
thirds  requirement  and  a  more  far-reaching 
proix)sal.  The  present  three-fifths  resolution 
would  preserve  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  and  its  adoption 
should  put  to  rest  the  biennial  parliamentary 
parlor  games  which  open  each  new  Congress. 
But  the  urgency  or  even  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing the  three-fifths  resolution  does  not 
justify  a  path  of  destruction  to  the  Senate 
as  an  "institution  and  its  vital  importance  in 
our  scheme  of  government.  And  this,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  what  the  present  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  by  simple  majority  would  do.  The 
proponents  would  disregard  the  Rules  which 
have  governed  the  Senate  over  the  years 
simply  bv  stating  that  the  rules  do  not  e.Klst: 
that  until  the  rules  are  changed  to  their 
liking  and  in  the  manner  ihey  choose,  the 
Senate  Is  confined  to  oblivion.  They  insist 
that  their  position  is  right  and  any  means 
used  is  therefore  proper.  I  cannot  agree! 

This  biennial  dispute  for  a  change  in  the 
Rules  has  brought  to  issue  the  question  of 
the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body.  The  con- 
sent Is  really  symbolic  of  the  notion  of  the 
Senate  In  our  scheme  of  government 

Numerous  reasons  are  given  to  support  the 
continuity  of  the  Senate:  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  carry  forward  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next;  the  fact  that  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  meet  even  after  sine 
die  adjournment  of  a  Congress:  the  fact  that 
States  themselves  by  their  own  laws  require 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  this  chamber  even 
after  sine  die  adjournment:  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  itself  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
1959  attested  to  the  continuation  of  the  rules 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next — and  47  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  that  propo.sal  are  still 
serving  in  this  chamber.  But  these  reasons, 
though  compelling,  have  not  resolved  the 
issue.  They  do  demonstrate,  however,  that 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  Is  very  different 
from  the  House,  that  its  function  in  our 
scheme  of  government  Is  distinct  and  unique. 
What  should  be  considered  is  whether  the 
motion  at  hand— the  motion  for  simple  ma- 
jority cloture— would  destroy  the  character 
of  tlie  Senate  as  a  parllament.ary  body. 

Our  consideration  should  be  directed 
therefore  to  the  destructive  effect  the  pend- 
ing procedure  would  have  upon  these  dis- 
tinct and  historical  features  which  distin- 
guish the  Senate  as  an  institution. 

First  of  all.  the  motion  to  cut  off  debate 
immediately  has  never  been  used  In  the  Sen- 
ate This  fact  does  not  in  itself  make  the 
motion  improper,  but  It  does  justify  ques- 
tioning why  the  Senate  has  never  before 
chosen  to  cut  off  debate  in  this  manner.  If 
a  simple  majority  votes  to  sustain  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  this  motion  at  this  time,  it  neces- 
sarily means  that  henceforth  en  any  issue, 
at  any  time,  and  during  any  future  session  of 
any  Congress  a  simple  majority,  with  a  co- 
operative presiding  officer,  can  accomplish 
any  end  they  desire  without  regard  to  ex- 
isting rules  of  process  and  without  consid- 
eration or  regard  to  the  viewpoint  of  any 
minority  position. 

Unquestionably,  majority  rule  Is  basic  and 
vital  to  our  democracy.  And  a  simple  major- 
ity should  and  does  decide  the  merits  of  vir- 
tually everv  issue  raised  in  this  body— in- 
cluding a  change  in  our  rules.  But  that  is 
not  the  question  here:  the  question  Is 
whether  the  simple  majority  can  cut  off  de- 
bate m  the  United  States  Senate.  And  be- 
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c&viBe  of  the  earneat  zeal  of  the  advocates  for    ber.  After  all,  any  law  Is  only  as  good  as  Its 


a  change — and  th4lr  frustration  In  facing  a 
prolonged  debate,  I  they  Insist  that  In  this 
case  debate  must '  be  shut  off  by  a  simple 
majority  so  that  k  majority  rightfully  can 
accomplish  a  proper  change. 

I  think  the  issues  are  distinct,  I  simply 
feel  the  protection  of  the  minority  tran- 
scends any  rule  caange,  however  desirable, 
if  attempted  in  thli  manner. 

The  issue  of  liraiting  debate  in  this  body 
is  one  of  such  monumental  Importance  that 
it  reaches,  in  my  ooinion,  to  the  very  essence 
of  the  Senate  as  an  institution.  I  believe  it 
compels  a  decision  by  more  than  a  majority. 
I  believe  it  ranks  with  other  fundamental 
Issues  which  by  th<  ir  very  nature  are  elevated 
to  a  level  at>ove  tie  dictates  of  a  majority. 
This  is  not  a  novel  concept.  This  is  not 
heresy!  Our  Constitution  itself  specifies  that 
nine  distinct  issues  shall  require  more  than 
a  majority  for  ado  jtlon.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  not  undemocratic! 

In  other  words,  I  consider  the  issue  of 
whether  a  Senator  representing  his  State  has 
spoken  long  enough  to  be  of  such  trans- 
cendent scope  that  it  should  be  decided  by 
more  than  a  bare  tiajorlty  vote.  I  believe  this 
la  vit^.ior  the  pratection  of  any  and  every 
mlaortty^for  the  protection  of  every  State 
large  or  small — it  should  not  be  taken  from 
either. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate  that 
the  majority  should  decide  the  relative  im- 
portance of  this  issue  and  the  sufBclency  of 
the  debate — not  '.he  minority.  But  giving 
this  choice  to  the  minority  has  one  redeem- 
ing feature — the  iiinorlty  can  never  impose 
its  changes  on  tfce  majority.  The  minority 
can  but  say  to  th»  majority — you  are  going 
about  it  in  the  wrong  way — the  need  for  a 
change  may  exist  Jut  your  solution  is  defec- 
tive. This  negative  power  of  a  minority  plays 
a  critical  role  in  cur  scheme  of  government. 
As  a  practical  matter,  our  everyday  ex- 
perience in  this  cl  lamber  shows  how  the  last 
minute  shift  of  two  or  three  votes  changes 
a  majority.  Par  be  it  from  any  of  us  to  admit 
these  last  minute  ;hanges  are  not  proper  and 
in  resp>onse  to  vail  i  and  sincere  argument  on 
the  merits.  But  M'hen  the  issue  itself  con- 
cerns each  member's  right  to  continue  to 
urge  in  debate  valid  and  sincere  argtmients 
for  or  against  the  merits  of  a  proposal,  I  feel 
the  issue  so  vita  as  to  warrant  a  Senate 
endorsement  base<  I  on  a  less  tenuous  founda- 
tion than  a  singlr  vote  margin. 

In  1964  a  grea  ,  majority  of  the  present 
members  debated  and  resolved  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  pieces  of  legislation 
enacted  in  this  cisntury,  on  an  issue  which 
generated  deep  en  otlon  and  conflicting  con- 
viction. The  disti  ngulshed  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  Vice  President,  played  an  essen- 
tial and  leading  role  in  that  great  debate  on 
the  Civil  Rights  ^ct  of  1964.  You  will  recall 
that  the  debate  proceeded  on  this  Senate 
floor  83  days.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  would  have  seen  the  result  if  a  major- 
ity could  have  in  posed  cloture  on  that  de- 
bate. I  know  it  could  have  been  accom- 
plished In  a  montl  i  or  less.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  bill  would  have  been  nearly  as  com- 
prehensive. I  do  i»ot  believe  that  this  law's 
observance  today  would  be  nearly  as  uni- 
form, nearly  as  gr  sat  a  source  of  pride  for  all 
Americans  withoij  t  that  debate.  The  Senate 
then  demonstrated  its  unique  and  distinct 
character.  The  c(  nflictlng  convictions  were 
expressed  In  an  atmosphere  of  open  and  free 
debate  where  the  result  was  not  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Attention  was  1  reused  on  this  body  as  the 
safety  valve  for  an  emotionally  charged 
issue  in  our  set  eme  of  government.  The 
country  as  a  whdle  regarded  the  Senate  as 
the  one  institutidn  that  would  test  for  all, 
the  urgency  and  propriety  of  that  measure. 
The  fact  that  th(  law  Is  now  fully  observed 
in  all  parts  of  our  country  attests  abundantly 
to  the  vital  servU  e  performed  in  this  cbam- 


obeervance.  I  think  the  Senate  as  an  insti 
tutlon  should  continue  to  play  this  critical 
role  on  Issues  of  this  nature,  when  emotions 
are  so  highly  charged.  It  provides  the  only 
forum  where  calmness,  coolness  and  reflec- 
tion may  be  demanded  of  even  a  majority. 
The  experience  of  1964  and  1965  removes.  In 
my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  the  sting  for  the 
urgency  of  a  change  in  Rule  XXII.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  change  to  three-fifths 
would  not  strike  a  more  equitable  balance 
and  still  preserve  the  institution  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  our  governmental  system.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  basis  for  belief  that  such  a 
limited  proposal  would  assuage  the  demands 
for  further  change.  However,  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  basic  nature  of  the  Senate  should 
be  destroyed  in  reaching  the  end.  I  urge 
each  member  to  consider  carefully  the  impli- 
cations of  his  vote.  I  urge  you  strongly  to 
vote  against  the  anticipated  motion  to  table 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  thoughtful  comments  he 
has  just  made. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  not 
given  to  extreme  remarks,  nor  does  he 
paint  scare  pictures.  The  counsel  he  has 
voiced  Is  sound.  Our  colleagues  should — 
as  I  know  they  will — give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  his  recommendation. 

With  him,  I  hope  that  we  will  be  per- 
mitted tomorrow  as  a  res\ilt  of  the  clo- 
ture vote,  to  take  up  consideration  of 
modification  to  three-fifths  of  rule  XXn. 

Constant  denial  of  the  majority's  ef- 
forts even  to  take  up  for  debate  a  mod- 
erate rules-change  proposal  could  result 
in  and  be  the  reason  ultimately  that  this 
Chamber  adopt  a  much  sharper,  a  lower 
formula. 

The  suggestion  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  just  made  should  appeal 
to  a  very  great  majority  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  only  wish  that 
he  had  been  able  to  report  more  optimis- 
tically on  his  efforts  to  achieve  the  com- 
promise. 

I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  efforts 
and  for  the  concern  and  leadership  he 
has  demonstrated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  too.  wish  that  I  had  been  more 
successful;  but  I  was  being  quite  con- 
servative when  I  used  the  word  "negligi- 
ble" in  trying  to  tell  the  Senate  the 
results  of  my  efforts  among  various 
Senators  and  with  various  groups. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  moderate  tone  which  has 
been  employed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  There  is  one  little  correc- 
tion I  should  like  to  make  in  the  Itist 
paragraph  of  his  remarks.  The  37-to-61 
vote  of  last  year  was  not  upon  a  change 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths,  but  upon 
a  motion  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  fMr.  McGov- 
ERN)  to  apply  the  previous  question  to 
the  debates  then  going  on,  which  is  a 
very  different  matter. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  that 
the  last  time  we   made  a  substantial 


change  and  liberalization  of  rule  XXII— 
which,  after  all,  is  a  rule  of  limitation 
and  not  a  filibuster  rule  as  some  term  it — 
it  was  done  upon  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  was  a  part  at  that  time. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  final 
effort  which  was  successful  at  that  time, 
not  following  a  cloture  vote  but  by  agree- 
ment of  72  Members  of  the  Senate,  when 
led  by  their  leadership,  was  based  upon 
a  negotiation  which  the  Record  shows 
was  led  on  the  Democratic  side  at  that 
time  by  the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Texas;  by  the  then  majority  whip,  Mr. 
Mansfield  of  Montana;  by  the  then 
President  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Hayden  of 
Arizona;  and  which  was  led  on  the  mi- 
nority side  by  the  then  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Dirksen;  £ind  by  the  two  other  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts 
and  Mr.  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire. 

Having  made  that  statement,  again  I 
remind  the  Senator  that  it  was  after  long 
and  careful  negotiations,  first  as  to  the 
substance  of  what  should  be  in  that  re- 
written rule,  and  second  upon  long 
polishing  of  the  wording  of  that  rewritten 
rule,  that  the  action  was  taken  which 

1  have  just  described. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  find  a  tend- 
ency toward  leadership  on  both  sides 
which  would  lead  to  some  such  course 
this  time. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  the  fact  that 
already,  even  though  we  have  not  taken 
up  Senate  Resolution  11,  there  is  one 
amendment  to  that  resolution  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  calling  for  a 
certain  percentage  vote  as  a  minimum 
in  both  parties,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

strike  out  the  third  paragraph  of  section 

2  and  substitute  in  place  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "And  if  that  question  shall  be  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  and  also  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  affiliated  with 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties  pres- 
ent and  voting,  then  said  measure,  motion, 
or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate, 
or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be  the  un- 
finished business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  disposed  of." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  also  like  to 
remind  the  majority  leader  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  suggested  and 
strongly  recommended  for  some  20  years 
now,  amendments  which  would  take  the 
important  matter  of  national  defense  out 
from  under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
cloture  rule  and  permit  a  much  speedier 
reaching  of  such  a  question,  in  the  event 
there  came  a  long  discussion  on  any  such 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

I  think  other  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered. I  have  reason  to  think  so,  because 
I  have  heard  of  them.  It  seems  to  me. 
then,  quite  clearly,  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  go  to  committee  and  fol- 
low the  regular  procedure  of  the  Senate, 
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and  which  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides. 

I  personally  have  been  grateful  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
who  has  not  only  stated  his  desire  to  bow 
to  the  winds  of  change,  so  he  called  them, 
from  time  to  time,  but  also,  as  he  has 
stated  his  feeling,  that  it  would  be  a  real 
tragedy — I  do  not  think  he  used  that 
^ord — for  us  to  get  around  to  the  matter 
of  closing  debate  by  a  mere  majority 
vote.  I  have  so  understood  the  Senator's 
view  in  many  remarks,  both  on  the  floor 
and  off  the  floor. 

I  think  he  would  be  the  ideal  person 
to  head  up  such  a  matter  of  negotiation 
while  this  measure  was  pending  in  the 
appropriate  committee. 

I  simply  suggest  to  him  that  there  may 
not  be  as  great  a  change  in  the  feeling 
of  the  Senate  as  he  may  think,  because 
the  vote  he  referred  to  as  taking  place 
in  1967  was  on  the  motion  to  invoke  the 
previous  question.  Insofar  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  knowledge,  there  has 
never  been  such  a  motion  made  before, 
in  modem  times,  and  it  certainly 
was  not  a  motion  to  adopt  a  three-fifths 
vote  instead  of  a  two- thirds  vote. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  is 
basically  correct  in  what  he  says,  but  ths 
substance  of  the  vote  2  years  ago  was, 
I  think,  the  same  as  it  was  earlier  this 
year.  To  me,  the  trend  has  been  toward 
a  majority  vote  to  invoke  cloture:  and  I 
do  not  favor,  and  will  not  favor,  a  ma- 
jority vote  on  that  basis.  I  do  think 
three-fifths  of  those  present  and  voting 
is  a  reasonable  safeguard.  I  think  it  al- 
lows a  reasonable  amount  of  flexibility. 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  that,  if  the 
leadership  would  get  together,  it  might 
be  possible  to  work  out  something  along 
those  lines.  I  hope  I  am  not  puttin?; 
words  in  the  Senator's  mouth,  but  I  am 
referring  to  the  general  trend  which  I 
think  he  Indicated  In  his  remarks. 

So  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his  fair- 
ness, his  understanding,  and  his  states- 
manlike approach  to  this  particular 
question,  a  question  which  I  know  he 
feels  very  strongly  about,  and  a  feeling 
which  I  can  understand  thoroughly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator; 
and  If  he  will  allow  me  to  make  one  more 
statement  very  briefly,  the  Senator 
knows  that  during  many  years  of  his 
membership  In  the  Senate  and  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, the  membership  in  one  party,  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle,  has  been  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership — 
for  long  years,  as  I  recall  it,  over  three- 
fifths.  I  would  never  want  to  see  any  clo- 
ture by  which  one  party  could,  by  the 
exertion  of  the  brutal  force  of  its  mem- 
bership, whether  that  party  were  on  the 
other  side  or  on  this  side,  by  compulsion 
force  legislation  into  enactment,  because 
I  think  that  would  bring  about  partisan- 
ship here  in  a  way  that  has  never  been 
brought  in ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  a  three- 
fifths  rule  would  permit  just  such  ac- 
tion. I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
valid  point;  but  while  we  may  have  had 


a  large  majority,  I  point  out  that  it  was 
only  a  majority  on  paper,  and  we  never 
had  the  unity  which  a  party  is  expected 
to  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  statement  and 
the  leadership  he  brings  to  this  question. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senate  voted,  by 
a  vote  of  51  to  47,  to  limit  debate  on  a 
motion  to  take  up  consideration  of  Sen- 
nate  Resolution  11.  I  think  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  that  vote  is  that  it  hidicates 
a  majority  of  Senators  favor  adoption  of 
the  three-fifths  rule.  Indeed,  because  of 
the  habit  of  some  Senators  always  to 
vote  against  cloture,  regardless  of  the 
issue,  the  probabilities  are  that  a  very 
substantial  majority  of  the  Senate  favors 
a  three-fifths  rule.  Yet  we  are  unable  to 
get  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  that  question. 
We  are  now  entering  the  third  week  of 
debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up  for  con- 
sideration the  three-fifths  rule  si  that 
we  can  then  proceed  to  dzbate  it  on  its 
merits.  This  is  extremely  frustrating  to 
the  majority  who  feel  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  would  be  served  by 
a  modification  of  rule  XXII. 

I  understand  how  deeply  the  majority 
leader  and  others  feel,  who  oppose  the 
constitutional  proposition  that  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  a  majority,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  Congress,  to 
alter  the  rules;  but  for  10  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  modify  rule  XXII  by  go- 
ing the  regular  route,  and  every  time  we 
end  up  right  back  where  we  are  now,  in 
a  situation  where  a  filibuster  is  itself  em- 
ployed to  prevent  any  modification  of  the 
filibuster  rule. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  pro- 
posal goes  first  to  committee  or  v;hether 
it  comes  directly  to  the  Senate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session.  Ten  years  demon- 
strate that,  in  the  end,  we  have  a  fili- 
buster to  face.  That  Is  why  those  who  be- 
lieve the  rule  should  be  modified  have 
been  forced  to  raise  the  constitutional 
proposition. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said. 
The  trend  indicates  that  a  frustrated 
majority,  growing  in  numbers,  and  re- 
peatedly denied  the  opportunity  to  work 
Its  will,  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
adopting  the  constitutional  proposition 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority to  act  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  Congress. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  this  debate.  I 
would  prefer  that  we  not  go  through  that 
constitutional  door,  but  those  who  pres- 
ently defend  rule  XXn  by  resort  to  fili- 
buster give  us  no  alternative. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that 
the  appeal  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  given  thoughtful  and  deliberate 
consideration.  Perhaps  it  could  lead  to  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  this  question. 
I  hope  so.  But  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances we  can  do  no  other  but  try 
to  invoke  cloture  within  the  rule,  try  to 
secure  a  two-thirds  vote  tomorrow,  so 
we  can  then  proceed  to  debate  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  change.  That  is  the  pur- 


pose of  our  filing  the  cloture  petition,  and 
I  hope  that  two-thirds  of  the  present 
membership  will  join  to  close  debate  on 
this  preliminary  motion  so  we  can  then 
proceed,  within  the  rules,  to  consider  the 
proposition  before  us. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  leadership  and 
initiative  in  trying  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.  No  one  has  the  interests  of  the  Sen- 
ate more  at  heart  than  Senator  Mans- 
field, and  I  think  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  take  heed  of  what  he  has 
said  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  On  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority who  hold  a  common  view  with  the 
statement  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  made  today,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  think  he  offers  wise  counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  speaking  really  of  the  trend  of 
tomorrow.  I  appreciate  his  leadership  in 
this  issue,  as  in  all  others,  and  commend 
the  statement  which  he  has  made  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  NIXON  RECORD 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  speak  this  morning  on  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Nixon  administration;  of  how. 
after  a  week  in  office,  we  still  have  crime 
in  the  streets;  of  how  the  war  in  Asia  is 
still  continuing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  people  expected  that  it  would  have 
stopped  before  now:  of  how  there  are  lots 
of  people  who  are  still  poverty  stricken 
in  this  country;  and  of  how  the  hous- 
ing program  is  nowhere  near  completed. 

After  a  week  in  ofiQce.  he  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  do  all  these  things,  ac- 
cording to  some  folks'  advice. 

I  found,  on  getting  the  paper  yester- 
day morning,  that  Mr.  Art  Buchwald 
had  in  some  way  found  out  about  my 
contemplated  speech  and  incorporated 
it  in  his  column.  So  wanting  to  show  the 
President  up,  the  least  I  can  do  is  ask 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tlierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
entitled  "The  First  5 '2  Days:  Nixon  Fails 
To  Solve  Problems  During  His  First  Week 
in  Office."  written  by  Art  Buchwald.  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday.  JanuaiT  26.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  First  5V2  Dats:  Nixon  Fails  To  Solve 

Problems  During  His  First  Week 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Richard  Nixon  has  now  been  President  of 
the  United  States  for  SVi  days,  and  so  it  Is 
not  too  early  for  historians  to  Judge  what 
kind  of  President  he  has  been. 

So  far.  the  Nixon  Administration  has  failed 
to  make  any  gains  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
If  anything,  the  crime  rate  has  gone  up  since 
he  has  been  in  the  White  House,  and  when 
historians  write  about  his  first  5'/,  days,  they 
will  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  unable 
to  solve  law  and  order,  the  No.  1  problem  in 
the  country. 

As  far  as  the  economy  goes.  President 
Nixon  has  not  been  able  to  bring  at)Out  any 
great  tax  reforms  during  his  first  week   in 
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Mr.  PROXMIEIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con^nt  that  I  be  permitted 
minutes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  relevant^  rule. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning  busi- 
ness has  been  concluded. 

Mr.   PROXMtRE.   I   understand   that 
morning  businea  has  been  concluded.  I 
consent  to  be  permitted 
minutes. 


ask  unanimous 
to  proceed  for  t 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


jection, it  is  so 


ordered. 


SENATOR  ET  .LENDER— A  MAN  WITH 
THE  COURAGE  TO  DOUBT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  men  accept  without  question — 
without  even  a  doubt — the  half  truths 
and  stereotyped  characterizations  of  peo- 
ple and  places  that  enjoy  the  widest 
vogue.  It  is  a  very  rare  man  indeed — 
even  within  the  Corigress  of  the  United 
States — who  has  the  honesty  and  the 
courage  to  question  the  "conunon  wis- 
dom" and  to  do  the  hard  work  required 
to  formulate  his  own  answers. 

Senator  Allen  Ellender,  of  Louisiana, 
is  such  a  man.  For  yesirs  he  has  ques- 
tioned the  blind  judgment  accepted  by 
most  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  impas- 
slonately — even  hysterically — defended 
by  some  that  Russia  and  the  United 
States  must  forever  be  deadly  enemies 
and  that,  therefore,  all  the  accoutre- 
ments of  cold  war — such  as  NATO,  Eu- 
rope's latter  day  maglnot  line,  and  our 
own  enormous  defense  establishment — 
must  be  lavishly  nourished  no  matter 
what  the  cost  to  other  more  peaceful 
objectives. 

Senator  Ellender,  since  1955.  has 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  five  times. 
Though  he  is  78,  he  has  done  the  gruel- 
ing work  during  those  visits  that  he  felt 
he  needed  to  do  to  thoroughly  educate 
himself  about  the  Soviets — and  he  has 
arrived  at  his  own  tough-minded  conclu- 
sions, as  an  excellent  article,  written  by 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld,  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  makes  clear.  As  a  result,  he 
has  become  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
determined  exponents  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can detente.  To  adhere  to  that  position 
takes  courage. 

Already  some  demands  for  his  (EUender's) 
recall  have  come  from  Louisiana — 

The  Post  article  says.  Nevertheless, 
true  to  his  convictions,  Senator  Ellender 
persists. 

His  current  program — 

The  Post  article  states — 
is  to  publicize  his  new  gospel  as  widely  as 
he  can.  to  work  over  the  Defense  Department 
budget  from  his  Appropriations  outpost,  and 
to  return  to  Russia  after  he  is  80  years  old. 

I  truly  wish  him  well. 

I  commend  the  Post  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  other  Senators,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Would  YotJ  Believe  an  Expert  on  Russia? 
(By  Stephen  3.  Rosenfeld) 

You  arrive  at  Sen.  Allen  EUender's  door, 
or  most  people  do.  knowing  only  that  he  Is  a 
little  eccentric  even  by  the  standards  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  that  he  is  a  Louisiana 
Democrat  and  something  of  a  gourmet,  and 
that  he  is  a  very  big  figure  In  agriculture 
matters  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Would  you  believe  that  this 
bantam  of  a  man.  with  the  flamboyant  ges- 
tures and  insistent  voice.  Is  also  a  very  seri- 
ous, self-made  authority  on  Soviet  affairs? 
That  he  has  been  a  regular  visitor  to  the 
Soviet  Union?  And  that  in  the  process  of  this 
self-education,  he  has  abandoned  his  old, 
familiar  cold  war  reflexes  and  has  become 


one  of  the  Senate's  most  earnest  exponents 
of  Soviet- American  detente? 

It*  true,  all  of  it,  and  whether  you  agree 
with  the  Ellender  view  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
you  cannot  be  other  than  Impressed  by  the 
effort  he  has  put  into  his  rather  lonely  and 
largely  unnoticed  exploration  of  a  subject 
that  seems,  on  its  face,  to  have  very  little 
connection  with  parity  or  acreage  allotments 
or  all  the  other  things  that  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  are  supposed  to  be  thinking 
about. 

Five  timec  since  1955  the  78-year-old  Sen- 
ator has  visited  the  Soviet  Union,  most  re- 
cently for  53  days  last  fall.  Equipped  with 
his  expertise  in  agriculture  and,  he  says, 
with  objectivity,  unencumbered  by  any  es- 
corts save  an  American  Embassy  interpreter, 
he  has  found  his  Russian  sojourns  truly 
broadening  and  productive  of  insights  un- 
available to  men  who  stay  at  home. 

Ellender  is  disappointed  that  up  to  now 
his  foreign-policy  views — documented  in  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  and  in  books — have  not 
been  taken  seriously.  He  shrugs  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  reports  may  be  too  long  and 
unfocused,  or  too  naive.  He  sees  nothing 
funny  in  remarks  that  others  have  found 
funny  ("the  canals  in  Venice  are  filled  with 
water").  "I  can't  conunand  the  attention  of 
the  press,"  he  says.  "I've  been  In  public  life 
53  years  but  I'm  kind  of  timid  about  getting 
up  every  day  and  saying  the  same  thing,  the 
way  some  do." 

No  matter.  Ellender  declares  he'll  go  "all 
out"  this  year,  from  his  position  on  the  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  handles  de- 
fense (he's  not  on  Foreign  Relations  or 
Armed  Services)  to  "prevent  us  from  spend- 
ing one  dime  to  further  strengthen  NATO." 
He  counts  on  support  from  as  many  as  two 
thirds  of  his  fellow  Senators  in  pursuit  of 
that  goal. 

Through  Russia's  Stalin  years,  says  Ellen- 
der, he  voted  obediently  for  whatever  funds 
the  Pentagon  sought,  accepting  its  rationale 
that  the  funds  were  essential  for  defense. 
"I  always  thought  Defense  was  honest  and 
sincere  and  knew  what  it  was  talking  about." 
he  says.  "I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Stalin  did  much  to  make  our  people  fearful. 
We  felt  In  danger." 

But,  he  says,  "I  often  wondered,  why  in 
hell  don't  we  get  together  with  the  Russians. 
I  found  it  strange  there  was  so  much  trou- 
ble and  friction  in  coming  together."  He 
dates  the  start  of  his  awakening  from  his 
first  trip  to  Russia,  in  1955.  "I  went  to 
Minsk,  Orel,  Odessa,  Volgograd.  The  dam- 
age there  from  the  Germans  was  (here  El- 
lender thrashes  his  fists  helplessly)  useless, 
wanton.  If  only  you  were  to  see  it.  I  don't 
blame  the  Russian  people  at  all  for  fearing 
the  Germans." 

"So  help  me  God,  if  I  had  understood  at 
the  time  that  the  Administration  had  de- 
cided after  the  war  to  embrace  Germany 
and  Japan,  then  I  would  not  have  consented. 
With  the  knowledge  I  gained  visiting  Rus- 
sia, I  found  those  people  are  Just  like  we 
are,  especially  In  Siberia,  where  the  people 
reminded  me  of  our  own  pioneers  in  the 
West,  identical.  They  told  me  how  much 
they  liked  Americans.  They  asked,  why  do 
5-ou  surround  us  with  a  ring  of  steel,  Japan. 
Okinawa.  Philippines.  North  Africa.  West 
Europe,  air  bases  all  around.  My  answer  was: 
to  defend.  I  didn't  know  any  better.  Con- 
gress blindly  follows  the  military.  That's 
why  I  voted  as  I  did." 

He  used  to  believe — as  he  fears  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  Laird  still  does — that  "the 
United  States  had  to  speak  from  strength, 
all  that  stuff.  I  didn't  know  any  better.  But 
we  have  spent  110  billion  dollars  to  isolate 
Russia  and  today  Russia  is  stronger  than 
ever,  she's  mighty.  Anything  that  widens  dif- 
ferences between  us  and  the  Russians.  I'm 
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against.  That  is  why  I  have  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  NATO.  I'm  telling  you  right  now. 
the  biggest  mistake  we  ever  made  was  not  to 
take  de  Gaulle's  advice  and  move  out  of  Eu- 
rope. We  say  we  want  peace  but  we  rearm. 
We  ought  to  be  honest.  We  have  got  to  be. 
to  dispel   the   fear  of  the  Russian   people." 

If  there  was  one  moment  of  truth  for 
Ellender.  it  came  one  time  at  Yalta  when 
he  emerged  from  a  building  into  a  waiting 
crowd  of  a  thousand  Russians.  "They  looked 
at  my  clothing,  stroked  my  suit,  they  were 
amazed.  They  asked  if  anybody  in  America 
could  buy  such  a  suit.  I  said,  of  course,  as 
long  as  you  had  the  money.  I  saw  the  time 
was  ripe  for  a  realistic  exchange  program  so 
that  the  Russian  people  could  learn  about 
us — to  get  them  excited,  make  them  envious." 

"Look  what  happened  after  Khrushchev 
came  here  (in  1959).  He  went  back  and 
started  the  incentive  system.  It  was  first 
applied  to  wearing  apparel.  The  shelves  were 
full  of  unsold  stuff,  nobody  wanted  It.  but 
that's  been  changed.  The  leaders  do  It  because 
the  people  demand  it.  Khrushchev  was  the 
only  leader  who  tried  to  respond  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  What  he  started  is  what's  now 
giving  the  current  leaders  so  much  trouble." 

Ellender  doesn't  dwell  much  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. He  views  the  Czech  striving  for 
liberalization  as  an  extension  of  similar  and 
ongoing  efforts  In  Russia.  And  he  treats  the 
Soviet  invasion  as  a  serious  but  not  disabling 
embarrassment  to  the  cause  of  East-West 
detente. 

He  Is  really  more  concerned  to  get  Ameri- 
cans to  Judge  the  Russians  by  no  harsher 
terms  than  those  they  apply  to  themselves. 
For  Instance,  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
he  says,  "I'm  surprised  the  Soviets  didn't  do 
It  earlier.  We'd  surrounded  them  for  15  years. 
It  looked  a*  though  the  only  place  there  are 
angels  outside  heaven  Is  the  U.S."  In  Russia's 
moves  to  put  a  fleet  Into  the  Mediterranean. 
Ellender  sees  merely  an  initiative  balancing 
our  own. 

A  man  of  fine  rages.  Ellender  has  got  one  for 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  the  Penta- 
gon, and  this  episode — related  here  only  from 
his  point  of  view — perhaps  sums  It  up.  One 
needs  to  know  only  that  the  Department 
generally  feels  fatigued  by  EUender's  re- 
quests for  services  on  his  travels. 

Arriving  In  Moscow  In  1955.  Ellender 
found  that  none  of  his  customary  requests 
("that  thick")  for  appointments  had  been 
made.  The  then-Ambassador,  Charles  E. 
Bohlen.  told  him  he  was  on  "strict  instruc- 
tions not  to  help."  the  Senator  recalls.  So 
Ellender  requested  and  received,  by  cable. 
State  Department  permission  to  make  his 
own  appointments.  Old  Moscow  hand  Boh- 
len  warned   him   he   was   wasting  his  time. 

At  one  point  Ellender  asked  Bohlen  if  he 
could  use  the  ambassador's  phone  to  call  the 
Foreign  Ministry  for  appointments.  Bohlen 
declined.  Ellender  went  to  a  pay  station  and 
phoned  himself.  The  answerer  spoke  only 
Russian  but  soon  an  English-speaking  voice 
came  on.  Ellender  asked  for  Politburo  ap- 
pointments and  was  Informed  that,  of  the  top 
men,  only  Anastas  Mlkoyan  was  available. 
Fine,  said  Ellender.  The  voice  told  him  to 
wait  in  the  booth  for  a  callback  and,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  of  waiting,  the  voice  did 
call  back  with  a  Mlkoyan  appointment  the 
next  day. 

Ellender  spent  the  Intervening  time  visit- 
ing farms.  The  next  day,  with  American  dip- 
lomat John  Guthrie  in  tow,  he  visited  the 
Kremlin  and  passed  on  to  Mlkoyan  the  com- 
plaints he  had  heard  on  the  farms.  Mlkoyan 
didn't  know  too  much  about  farming,  Ellen- 
der recalls.  They  talked  for  two  hours  and 
Mlkoyan  said  he  could  see  anything  he 
wanted  the  next  time  he^came. 

In  the  car,  Guthrie  said  he'd  learned  more 
in  those  two  hours  than  in  his  whole  tour 
to  that  point.  Ellender  said:  "The  trouble 
with  you  goddam  diplomats  is,  you  have  a 
chip  on  your  shoulder.  You  see  something 


good  in  Russia  and  you  pass  It  over,  you 
see  sometjilng  bad  and  you  criticize.  My  ap- 
proach was  objective  and  that's  why  Mlkoyan 
helped  me." 

And  at  the  Embassy,  Ellender  says,  he  told 
the  Ambassador:  "Mr.  Bohlen,  you've  been 
here  a  long  time  and  in  your  book  the  only 
good  Russian  Is  a  dead  Russian.  Goodbye." 

Guthrie's  and  Bohlen's  reactions  are  not 
a  part  of  EUender's  record.  But  his  own 
Judgments  very  much  are.  The  Senator  is 
quite  aware  that,  as  a  peace  advocate,  he  is 
casting  himself  in  what  Is — for  a  senior  Sen- 
ator and  member  of  the  Senate  "club" — a 
strange  role.  Already  some  demands  for  his 
recall  have  come  from  Louisiana.  Ellender  is 
undeterred.  His  current  program  Is  to  pub- 
licize his  new  gospel  as  widely  as  he  can.  to 
work  over  the  Defense  Department  budget 
from  his  Appropriations  outpost,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Russia  after  he  is  80  years  old. 

"I  talked  to  an  engineer  at  a  big  alumi- 
num plant  outside  Irkutsk,"  he  says,  posi- 
tively vibrating  with  admiration  for  a  tech- 
nical achievement  he  discovered  there,  "and 
do  you  know  .  .  .  That  opened  my  eyes." 


words  if  our  integrity  is  to  warrant  con- 
tinued trust  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  sugge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


HUMAN    RIGHTS:     TO    UNITE    THE 
PRACTICAL   AND   THE   IDEAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  begin 
serious  consideration  of  the  human 
rights  conventions,  which  for  so  long 
have  been  pending  ratification  by  this 
body. 

Not  long  ago,  I  ran  across  a  statement 
made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  was 
struck  by  the  application  it  has  to  our 
present  situation  regarding  human 
rights.  His  statement  was  this: 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  people  have 
markedly  combined  practical  capacity  for 
affairs  with  power  of  devotion  to  an  Ideal. 
The  lack  of  either  quality  would  have 
rendered  the  possession  of  the  other  of  small 
value. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  do  well  to 
consider  seriously  this  thought,  not  just 
because  it  was  said  by  a  great  American 
leader,  but  because  the  history  of  nations 
proves  that  it  is  true.  Where  practical 
capacity  for  affairs  alone  has  been  the 
guiding  principle,  men  have  usually  been 
very  busy,  but  they  often  have  been  run- 
ning without  vision  or  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  power  of  devotion  to  an 
ideal  has  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
powerless  wherever  it  has  been  separated 
from  human  affairs. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
case  of  human  rights,  we  should  prove 
that  we  can  unite  the  practical  with  the 
ideal.  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  this 
Chamber  about  our  humane  interests 
and  concerns  as  a  nation,  and  these  are 
not  empty  phrases.  I  think  we  as  a  people 
really  do  know  something  of  compassion 
and  real  concern,  but  there  comes  the 
time  when  a  nation — as  Is  the  case  of  an 
individual — must  act  on  its  beliefs.  The 
time  for  our  action.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  with  us  for  some  time  now  in  the 
area  of  human  rights,  but  there  is  still 
time. 

In  terms  of  the  three  major  conven- 
tions, we  should  be  acting  to  officially 
condemn  genocide  and  forced  labor  and 
to  support  full  and  equal  political  rights 
for  women.  There  is  principle  involved  in 
these  three  areas  which  we  have  sup- 
ported since  the  founding  of  this  country. 
We  must  now  act  In  accordance  with  our 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   HRUSKA.   Mr.   President.   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  without  reference  to  the  rule 
of  germaneness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  650— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CRIMINAL   JUSTICE    ACT   OF    1964 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S. 
4182.  entitled.  Amendments  to  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1964,  which  embodied 
the  recommendations  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  bill  was  introduced  late  in  the  second 
session,  the  90th  Congress  was  unable  to 
act  upon  it.  Therefore,  today  I  introduce 
for  the  consideration  of  the  91st  Congress 
the  same  bill.  S.  650,  similarly  entitled. 

The  purpose  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  was  to  make  more  effective  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  right  to  counsel 
in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Three  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  bill  was  enacted,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  implementing  and 
using  the  act  has  demonstrated  the  need 
for  refinements  and  changes. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  announce  that 
this  bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  capable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin).  As  early  as 
1961.  Mr.  Ervin.  the  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  joined 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  that 
eventually  became  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  accepted  the 
final  conference  version  of  this  landmark 
legislation.  I  observed: 

The  case  for  this  legislation  is  easy  to 
state:  we  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
precept  of  equal  Justice  for  all.  Experience 
has  abundantly  demonstrated  that,  if  this 
rule  of  law  will  hold  out  more  than  an  illu- 
sion of  Justice  for  the  indigent,  we  must 
have  the  means  to  insvu-e  adequate  repre- 
sentation than  the  bill  before  us  provides. 

The  road  leading  to  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  indigent  defendants  was 
a  long  and  arduous  one.  Its  beginnings 
can  be  traced  to  a  1937  report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
which  recommended  public  defense  as- 
sistance for  indigent  defendants  in  some 
districts  with  a  high  volume  of  criminal 
cases.  The  debate  over  a  public  defender 
system  raged  for  years  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  In  1949.  the  Senate  Judici- 
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ary  Committee  k-eported  a  defense  bill 
without  the  pubnc  defender  provision. 

Beginning  in  1961,  I  introduced  a  total 
of  four  bills  cotcemed  with  providing 
counsel  to  indigents.  Utilizing  recom- 
mendations of  ti^e  Allen  Committee  ap- 
3rney  General,  in  1963, 
i057,  which  became  the 
I  Act  of  1964.  I  WJis  most 
joined  in  my  efforts  by 
New  Hampshire  'Mr. 


proved  by  the  At 
I  introduced  S. 
Criminal  Justice 
fortimate  to  be 
the  Senator  froJ 


Cotton  > ,  the  Sehator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ErvinJ),  and  the  then  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Keating. 
The  assistance  of  these  distinguished 
Senators  was  in\  aluable  in  achieving  the 
ultimate  passage  of  the  legislation. 

However  difHciilt  the  legislative  prog- 
ress of  advances  such  as  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964.  passage  was  only 
the  beginning.  T  he  practical  problems  of 
Implementation  and  supervision  deter- 
mine the  succesji  or  failure  of  any  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  sixth  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  assures  the 
right  of  assistance  of  counsel  in  criminal 
cases.  Whatever  its  antecedents,  the  lan- 
guage aow  prot€  cts  anyone  standing  be- 
fore the  bar  o:  criminal  justice  from 
being  proceeded  against  without  the  ap- 
pointment of  c(»unsel.  when  counsel  is 
requested  and  tie  defendant  himself  is 
not  able  to  retaip  counsel  because  of  in- 
sufQcient  mearc.  Unquestionably,  an 
enormous  numbtr  of  individuals  accused 
of  crime  have  ik  the  past  found  them- 
selves in  that  position.  The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  was  a  sarious  attempt  to  remedy 
any  inadequacies  of  representation  which 
may  have  developed  through  the  court- 
appointed,  noncompensated  system  of 
defense  counsel! which  grew  up  because 
of  the  high  ratei  of  indigency  among  de- 
fendants in  Federal  criminal  courts. 

The  right  of  counsel,  however,  is  an 
area  of  constitu  ;ional  law  that  has  gone 
through  profo\ind  change  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  the  need  for  amending 
the  basic  act  ar  ses  from  interpretations 
of  the  sixth  am<  ndment  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Un;  ted  States. 

Since  the  ens  ctment  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  simila-ities  between  probation 
revocation  and  criminal  trials  require 
extending  the  r  ght  of  counsel  to  proba- 
tion proceedings — Mempa  v.  Rhay,  389 
U.S.  128  (196').  Also,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  the  cases  of  Miranda 
v.  Arizona.  384  I  r.S.  436  ( 1966 ) ,  and  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Wide.  338  U.S.  218  (1967), 
in  which  the  r  ght  to  counsel  was  de- 
fined as  beginning  shortly  after  a  suspect 
is  taken  into  cuistody  but  before  his  first 
appearance  before  the  court  or  commis- 
sioner. 

The  amendmsnts  which  are  proposed 
today  provide  or  the  extension  of  the 
compensation  provisions  of  the  act  to 
fill  these  seriois  gaps  between  right  of 
counsel  and  availability  of  the  resources 
and  assistance  under  the  existing  act. 

Mr.  Presiden  ,,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
compliment  thg  Federal  judiciary  for  its 
response  to  the  challenge  posed  by  the 
Initial  passage  of  this  legislation.  Our 
judiciary  is  cha  racterized  by  intelligence, 
dedication,  and  hard  work.  Anticipating 
the  passage  of  ;he  bill,  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 


mittee To  Develop  Rules,  Procedures,  and 
Guidelines  for  Assigned  Counsel  System 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  was  organized 
in  March  1964.  A  permanent  commit- 
tee to  implement  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964  went  to  work  in  October 
1964. 

The  efforts  of  the  committee  and  the 
experience  of  the  courts,  predictably, 
have  shown  areas  where  improvements 
in  the  law  are  needed.  A  report  entitled 
"The  Criminal  Justice  Act  in  the  Federal 
District  Courts"  was  prepared  for  the 
committee  by  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  professor 
of  law.  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
It  is  a  survey  representing  6  months  of 
research  and  provides  an  excellent  basis 
for  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act. 

After  receiving  numerous  requests  for 
improvement  and  after  studying  the 
Oaks  report,  the  Committee  To  Imple- 
ment the  Criminal  Justice  Act  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  the  judi- 
cial conference  for  changes  in  the  law. 
The  recommendations  were  approved  by 
the  conference  during  its  September 
meeting  last  year.  It  is  these  recom- 
mendations that  I  am  introducing  as 
S.  650. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  bring  within  the 
purview  of  the  act  probation  revocation 
proceedings;  they  would  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  compensation  to  counsel 
appointed  from  the  approved  panel  who 
may  have  represented  a  defendant  after 
arrest  but  prior  to  arraignment;  they 
would  specifically  include  defender  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  legal  aid  agencies 
and  would  provide  for  compensation  to 
counsel  for  representation  in  ancillary 
matters  appropriate  to  the  proceedings. 
Furthermore,  these  amendments  would 
increase  the  rate  of  compensation  in  the 
light  of  present  price  structure  without 
altering  the  basic  principle  of  the  act 
that  the  rates  should  not  be  compensa- 
tory in  the  normal  sense.  They  would 
also  increase  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  paid  for  representation  by 
assigned  counsel ;  they  would  include  the 
cost  of  transcripts  authorized  by  the 
court  as  a  reimbursable  expense:  and 
they  would  provide  a  different  standard 
for  excessive  payments  approved  by  the 
chief  judge  of  a  circuit.  They  propose 
the  extension  of  the  excess-payment  pro- 
vision to  appellate  proceedings  and  the 
use  of  expert  services,  and  they  would 
provide  compensation  to  assigned  coun- 
sel when  a  full-scale  evidentiary  hearing 
is  required  in  connection  with  represen- 
tation in  habeas  corpus  and  section  2255 
matters  which  are  technically  civil  pro- 
ceedings and  thus  not  covered  at  the 
present  time  by  the  statute. 

I  have  attempted  to  play  an  active  role 
in  the  war  on  crime — a  war  which  will  be 
intensified  imder  the  leadership  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  Attorney  General. 
Effective  law  enforcement  is  a  priority 
need  of  our  Nation.  And  under  our  Con- 
stitution it  is  to  be  fair  law  enforcement. 
The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
and  me  are  a  necessary  part  of  eCQcient 
and  fair  law  enforcement. 

We  can  say  this  in  good  conscience 
because  of  the  processing  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Committee  of  the  Judicial 


Conference  and  also  because  the  official 
approval  of  the  proposals  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  itself. 

Mr.  President,  Lo  aid  In  the  under- 
standing and  analysis  of  the  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964.  This  analysis  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
mittee To  Implement  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  August  20,  1964,  and 
became  effective  1  year  later.  In  the  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date,  each  district 
court  and  each  circuit  court  was  required 
to  devise  a  plan  for  furnishing  and  com- 
pensating attorneys  to  represent  defend- 
ants financially  unable  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate defense  in  criminal  cases.  Thus, 
at  present,  a  little  more  than  3  years  of 
experience  in  the  operation  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  have  been  gained.  The 
proposed  amendments  are  the  results  of 
suggestions  received  from  judges  and 
lawyers,  from  the  Office  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
as  a  result  of  a  study  made  by  Prof. 
Dallin  Oaks  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago School  of  Law  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Defender  project  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Center  for  Studies  in 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School. 

Many  of  these  same  organizations  and 
persons,  had  attacked  this  problem  in 
the  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the 
parent  act.  and  because  of  their  efforts  it 
became  a  well-balanced  and  a  well-con- 
sidered piece  of  legislation. 

The  Oaks'  report  praised  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  but  took  note  of  sev- 
eral shortcomings  and  variations  of  prac- 
tice in  the  working  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act.  To  remedy  the  problems  identi- 
fied in  his  report.  Professor  Oaks  sug- 
gested a  number  of  administrative 
changes  and  several  statutory  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  To  Implement  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  and  by  the  subcommittee  spe- 
cifically appointed  for  this  purpose.  Each 
of  the  proposed  changes  is  discussed 
herein  in  the  sequence  in  which  the 
change  occurs  in  the  act.  The  text  of  the 
Oaks'  report  and  pertinent  parts  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  recommendation  will 
be  published  soon  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1.    PROBATION    REVOCATION    PROCEEDINGS 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
plans  for  representation  of  defendants  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  be  authorized  to  cover  probation 
revocation  proceedings.  When  the  act 
became  effective,  there  was  a  divergence 
of  opinion  among  some  Federal  judges  as 
to  whether  the  act  could  be  considered  to 
cover  representation  at  such  proceedings. 
The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
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troller  General,  who  on  June  13,  1966, 
ruled  that  the  "Inherent  differences  be- 
tween probation  revocation  proceedings 
and  criminal  trials  militated  against  per- 
mitting Criminal  Justice  Act  payments 
for  the  former" — 45  Decisions  of  the 
Comptroller  General  780,  No.  B-156932. 
Since  that  time,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  unanimously  that  the  similarities 
between  probation  revocation  £ind  crimi- 
nal trials  require  extending  the  right  to 
counsel  to  probation  proceedings — 
Mempa  v.  Rhay,  389  U.S.  128  (1967). 
This  opinion  vitiates  the  rationale  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  decision,  and  the 
committee  believes  that  amending  the 
act  expressly  to  include  compensation  for 
representation  at  probation  revocation 
proceedings  would  serve  a  salutary  pur- 
pose by  encouraging  quality  representa- 
tion at  such  proceedings. 

2.    REPRESENTATION    PRIOR    TO    ARRAIGNMENT 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act.  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided the  cases  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
384  U.S.  436  ( 1966) ,  and  United  States  v. 
Wade.  388  U.S.  218  (1967),  in  which  the 
constitutional  right  to  counsel  was  de- 
fined as  beginning  shortly  after  a  suspect 
is  taken  into  custody  but  before  his  first 
appearance  before  the  court  or  commis- 
sioner. Thus,  there  is  now  a  gap  between 
the  point  at  which  the  defendant  is  now 
entitled  to  counsel  and  the  point  at 
which  counsel  may  receive  a  fee  under 
the  act.  It  is  now  proposed  to  amend  the 
act  to  provide  that  representation  fur- 
nished by  a  member  of  the  attorney  pan- 
el prior  to  the  defendant's  first  appear- 
ance before  the  court  or  commissioner 
may  be  compensated  under  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  if  the  attorney  is  subsequent- 
ly appointed.  Compensation  for  this 
early  representation  would  be  within  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  in  no  event 
would  an  attorney  be  paid  who  was  not 
subsequently  appointed  by  a  judicial  offi- 
cer. Only  attorneys  whose  names  are  on 
the  panel  provided  for  by  the  plan  of  the 
district  would,  of  course,  be  eligible  for 
appointment.  The  extension  of  the  plan 
to  cover  appointments  under  subsection 
(g)  will  be  discussed  herein  in  connec- 
tion with  a  consideration  of  the  proposed 
subsection  (g). 

3.    REPRESENTATION     BY     ATTORNEYS    FtlRNISHED 
BY    A    DEFENDER    ORGANIZATION 

Instances  have  arisen  in  which  private 
defender  organizations  have  been  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  plans  adopted  in 
some  of  the  districts.  The  rationale  be- 
hind this  authorization  has  been  that  the 
act  as  originally  drafted  used  the  words 
"legal  aid  agency"  and  that  a  defender 
organization  can  be  considered  to  come 
within  this  category.  The  committee  is 
of  the  view  that  it  would  be  w^iser  in 
amending  the  act  specifically  to  include 
a  provision  for  representation  by  attor- 
neys furnished  by  a  defender  organiza- 
tion. In  so  doing,  however,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  all  plans  require 
some  representation  by  private  attorneys 
but  that  the  plans  m-y,  in  addition,  in- 
clude representation  by  attorneys  fur- 
nished by  a  bar  association,  a  legal  aid 
agency,  or  a  defender  organization.  In 
certain  judicial  districts,  defender  or- 
ganizations have  been  established  and 
are  worlting  successfully.  In  many  in- 


stances, these  have  been  funded  by  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, but  it  is  expected  that  the  funds 
will  run  out  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year.  In  some  instances,  bar  associations 
are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  to  keep  these  organizations  in  oper- 
ation, and  the  committee  believes  it  im- 
portant to  encourage  this  trend.  Amend- 
ment of  the  statute  expressly  to  include 
representation  by  defender  organizations 
might  serve  as  an  encouragement  and 
stimulus  in  this  direction. 

4.    AMENDMENT    OF    SUBSECTION     (b) 

The  amendment  proposed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  under  caption  "Appointment  of 
Counsel"  is  to  provide  that  the  appoint- 
ment may  be  retroactive  as  to  any  repre- 
sentation furnished  pursuant  to  the  plan 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  counsel.  This 
is  in  implementation  of,  and  designed  to 
carry  out,  the  proposal  for  amendment 
of  subsection  ( a )  discussed  in  ( 2 )  above. 

S.    DURATION    OF    APPOINTMENT 

The  committee  recommends  that  sub- 
section (O  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
not  only  that  a  defendant  should  be  rep- 
resented at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings from  his  initial  appearance  before 
the  U.S.  commissioner  or  coiu-t  through 
appeal  but  also  that  he  be  represented 
In  ancillary  matters  appropriate  to  the 
proceedings.  This  recommendation  Is 
based  on  experience  during  the  past  3 
years  In  which  appointed  counsel  have 
sought  through  mandamus  or  other  pro- 
ceedings which  ar?  technically  civil  In 
nature  to  further  the  Interests  of  the 
defendant.  In  some  Instances  district 
judges  have  even  written  opinions  au- 
thorizing payment  to  appointed  counsel 
when  they  were  of  the  view  that  such 
proceedings  were  appropriate  and  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  defendant.  The  ad- 
ministrative office  has,  however,  had  to 
refuse  payment  in  such  Instances. 

Professor  Oaks  In  his  report  recom- 
mends that  the  act  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude ancillary  proceedings  "such  as 
mandamus  or  habeas  corpus  undertaken 
in  the  course  of  obtaining  discovery  or 
other  advantages  needed  in  the  defense 
of  the  criminal  case."  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee to  Include  ancillary  matters  also 
contains  the  phrase  "appropriate  to  the 
proceedings."  This  leaves  in  the  trial 
judge  the  necessary  discretion  to  prevent 
any  abuse  of  the  use  of  ancillary  proceed- 
ings by  appointed  counsel. 

6.    INCREASED    PAYMENTS    TO    COUNSEL 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
act  be  amended  to  permit  the  payment 
of  assigned  counsel  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing $20  per  hour  for  the  time  expended 
in  court  or  before  a  U.S.  commissioner 
and  $15  an  hour  for  time  reasonably  ex- 
pended out  of  court.  This  is  in  place  of 
the  present  rate  of  $15  per  hour  for 
court  time  and  $10  per  hour  for  out  of 
court  time.  This  proposed  change  is  in 
conformity  with  all  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  to  the  committee. 
It  is  believed  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
compensation  rate  in  light  of  the  current 
price  structure  without  altering  the  basic 
principle  of  the  act,  that  the  rates  should 
not  be  compensatory  in  the  normal  sense. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  maximum  which  may 


be  paid  for  representation  in  a  felony 
case  be  raised  from  $500  to  $1,000  and  In 
a  misdemeanor  from  $300  to  $400  for 
trial  in  the  district  court.  The  committee 
points  out  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  abuse  in  raising  these  maximum  fees 
inasmuch  as  the  average  payment  per 
case  In  1967  was  only  $126.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Increased  maximum  Is  be- 
lieved necessary,  both  because  of  the 
proposed  change  in  the  hourly  rates  and 
to  avoid  a  large  number  of  submissions 
to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  for  pro- 
tracted representation  in  cases  In  which 
a  fee  in  the  range  of  $500  to  $1,000  has 
seemed  just  and  equitable. 

The  committee  at  the  same  time  rec- 
ommends that  in  appellate  proceedings 
the  ceiling  be  raised  from  $500  to  $750 
in  a  felony  case  and  from  $300  to  $400  in 
a  case  involving  only  a  misdemeanor  on 
appeal.  The  committee  recommends 
further  that  in  connection  with  repre- 
sentation on  a  post-trial  motion  made 
after  the  entry  of  judgment  in  the  dis- 
trict court  or  in  a  probation  revocation 
proceeding  or  for  representation  under 
proposed  subsection  <g) — "Discretionary 
Appointments" — discussed  below,  the 
compensation  in  either  the  district  court 
or  in  an  appellate  court  should  not  ex- 
ceed $250. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  should  be 
obvious  from  the  pay  scales  that  have 
been  provided  In  the  act  that  they  are 
very  minimum,  indeed,  and  inadequate 
in  terms  of  fees  wliich  would  be  charged 
normally  In  practice.  It  was  the  theory 
of  the  parent  act  disclosed  In  the  reports 
and  in  the  debate  prior  to  passage  of 
that  act  in  1964  that  legal  services  for 
Indigent  defendants  Is  In  the  nature  of 
public  service,  and  that  It  falls  within 
the  duty  of  various  attorneys  called  upon 
to  serve  to  make  that  contribution  to  our 
system  of  criminal  justice. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
the  costs  of  transcripts  authorized  by 
the  court  be  included  as  a  reimbursable 
expense  on  the  part  of  assigned  counsel. 
This  recommendation  is  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  administration  of  the  act  in 
situations,  for  example.  In  which  coun- 
sel appointed  after  a  commissioner's 
hearing  wishes  a  transcript  of  the  com- 
missioner's hearing.  In  such  a  situation, 
it  is  far  simpler,  administratively,  to 
have  the  court  direct  the  preparation 
of  the  transcript  and  to  have  counsel 
make  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the 
transcript  as  a  reimbursable  cost.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  courts  be 
given  the  authority  to  authorize  such 
expenditures. 

The  committee  points  out  further  that 
changing  the  present  rate  structure  is 
particularly  important  to  legal  aid  and 
defender  organizations  who  devote  full 
time  to  appointed  cases.  The  National 
Defender  project's  experience,  for  ex- 
ample, indicates  that  an  office  relying 
solely  on  Criminal  Justice  Act  fees  is 
bound  to  nin  in  the  red.  Raising  the 
hourly  rates,  as  recommended,  would 
add  stability  to  the  financial  structure 
of  a  defender  organization  and  reduce 
the  need  for  supplemental  grants. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  highly  necessary 
in  my  opinion.  Certainly  such  a  basic 
right  as  proper  legal  representation  to 
indigent  defendants  should  not  be  de- 
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pendent  upon  he  suffrance  of  private 
organizations  fcir  supplemental  funds  for 
defender  organizations.  We  should  have 
an  assurance  of  pajrment  of  these 
necessary  court  costs  and  the  cost  of 
transcripts. 

7.    EXCESS    PAYMENT 

The  statute,  kt  present,  provides  that 
pavment  in  exiess  of  the  limits  stipu- 
lated in  the  staitute  may  be  made  if  the 
district  court  certifies  that  such  payment 
is  necessary  to  [provide  "fair  compensa- 
tion for  protracted  representation."  The 
excess  payment  must  be 
.  chief  judge  of  the  cir- 
Ision  has  given  rise  to 
chief  Judges  of  several 
Concerning  the  standard 
^nsation    for   protracted 

_, The   Oaks   report,   for 

example,  describes  it  as  "by  far  the  most 
litigated  provi^on  of  the  act."  Courts 
have  generallyl  interpreted  the  term 
"protracted  rejiresentation"  as  allowing 
additional  combensation  only  in  cases 
involving  many  extra  days  of  courtroom 
Tepreeentation. 

"  The  amendment  now  proposed  would 
establish  alternative  bases  for  awarding 
excess  compensition.  It  could  be  granted 
if  either  "extended"  or  "complex"  rep- 
resentation weie  rendered.  The  amount 
of  time  spent  out  of  court  could  be  taken 
into  account.  Furthermore,  it  is  proposed 
that  this  clause  be  extended  both  to  ap- 
pellate represertation  which  is  not  now 
covered  and  ti  payment  for  services 
other  than  couisel.  Such  services  would 
cover  testimon3  of  medical  experts,  psy- 
chiatric experts ,  ballistic  experts,  hand- 
writing expert),  or  other  witnesses  of 
that  nature.  In  each  instance  judicial 
discretion  woull  govern  the  awards  and 
in  the  case  of  district  court  representa- 
tion excess  conpensation  could  not  be 
awarded  without  the  certification  of  the 
district  court  judge  and  the  approval  of 
the  chief  judg !  of  the  circuit.  In  this 
connection,  it  i  >  noted  that  chief  judges 
of  the  circuits  1  lave  normally  in  the  past, 
and  they  would  be  expected  to  continue, 
required  a  memorandum  of  explanation 
by  the  district  judge  as  to  why,  in  his 
opinion,  excess  compensation  is  war- 
ranted in  a  give  a  case. 

B      NEW    TRI.M. 

Because  then  (  has  been  some  confusion 
among  the  dis  rict  courts  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whe  ;her  an  order  granting  a 
new  trial  should  be  deemed  to  initiate 
a  new  case,  th(  Committee  believes  that 
the  statute  shauld  be  explicit  on  this 
point  and  provide  that  for  purposes  of 
compensation  md  other  payments  au- 
thorized by  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  an 
order  by  a  court  granting  a  new  trial 
shall  be  deemed  to  initiate  a  new  case. 
This  would  be  rue  whether  new  counsel 
were  appointe  I  or  whether  the  same 
counsel  were  retained  by  the  court  for 
the  purposes  ol  a  new  trial.  This  amend- 
ment would  bit  applicable  whether  the 
second  trial  resulted  from  a  himg  jury, 
a  successful  mi  )tion  for  a  new  trial,  or  a 
remand  from  in  appellate  court. 

9.  API  ELLATE  FILING  FEE 

At  present,  counsel  appointed  under 
the  Criminal  j|ustice  Act  must  obtain  a 
judicial  detertnination  of  in  forma 
pauperis  status  for  his  client  in  order  to 


avoid  paying  appellate  filing  fees.  This 
is  unnecessary  work  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  has  already  been 
found  to  be  financially  imable  to  afford 
counsel  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
standard.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  that  if  a  defendant  for 
whom  counsel  is  appointed  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  appeals  or  petitions 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certio- 
rari, he  may  do  so  without  prepayment 
of  fees  and  costs  or  security  therefor 
and  without  the  filing  of  the  in  forma 
pauperis  affidavit  now  required  by  sec- 
tion 1915 fa)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

10.  EXPERT  SERVICES 

Subsection  ( e  >  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  provides  for  investigative,  expert  or 
other  services  deemed  necessary  to  an 
adequate  defense  of  a  defendant  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  such  services.  The 
Oaks'  report  recommends  increased  max- 
imum payment  under  this  subsection, 
modification  of  the  prior  authorization 
requirement  and  extension  of  the  excess 
compensation  provision  to  payments 
made  under  this  subsection. 

The  committee  recommends  that  sub- 
section <e)  be  amended  so  that  counsel 
appointed  under  the  Act  may  obtain 
services  which  do  not  exceed  $150  and 
expenses  reasonably  incurred  without 
prior  authorization  of  the  court.  As 
stated  earlier,  the  Committee  also  favors 
the  extension  of  the  excess  payment  pro- 
vision to  services  rendered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  courts  have  been 
extremely  judicious  in  permitting  utili- 
zation of  subsection  (e),  and,  accord- 
ingly, permitting  excess  payments  with 
the  approval  of  the  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit  not  only  is  believed  to  to  be  equi- 
table, but  is  expected  not  to  result  in  any 
undue  burden  upon  the  Government. 

11.   DISCRETIONARY    APPOINTMENTS 

Proposed  subsection  (g)  captioned 
"Discretionary  Appointments '  is  an  en- 
tirely new  proposal.  Although  there  is 
neither  a  constitutional  nor  a  statutory 
right  to  counsel  in  a  proceeding  filed  un- 
der 28  U.S.C.  sections  2241,  2254,  or 
2255.  the  practice  in  most  districts  is  to 
appoint  counsel  if  the  prisoner  demon- 
strates a  prima  facie  case.  The  decision 
to  appoint  counsel  is  entirely  discretion- 
ary but  once  an  appointment  is  made,  the 
court  has  no  way  of  compensating  coun- 
sel. Professor  Oaks  in  iiis  survey  found 
overwhelming  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  in  favor  of  com- 
pensation in  collateral  attack  proceed- 
ings. Nearly  two-thirds  of  U.S.  attorneys 
shared  this  view  as  to  Federal  prisoners. 
It  is  recognized  that  these  prisoners  fre- 
quently present  difficult  issues  of  law 
and  fact.  Your  committee  believes  that 
in  situations  where  a  full-scale  eviden- 
tiary hearing  is  required  by  a  Federal 
judge  and  counsel  is  ippointed  to  repre- 
sent the  defendant  in  such  a  hearing,  the 
interests  of  fairness  require  that  some 
payment  should  be  made  to  counsel  with- 
in the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  maximum  pay- 
ment in  such  a  situation  should  be  $250. 
This  is  in  conformance  with  its  recom- 
mendation of  a  S250  maximum  for  rep- 
resentation in  connection  with  post-trial 


motions  made  after  the  entry  of  judg- 
ment in  the  district  court  or  in  proba- 
tion revocation  proceedings.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  abuse  of  discretionary  au- 
thority, the  committee  believes  that  the 
statute  should  provide  for  payment  to 
assigned  counsel  in  such  situations  only 
if  the  court  makes  a  determination  that 
the  interests  of  justice  require  that  ap- 
pointed counsel  should  be  compensated. 

Mr.  President,  that  covers  each  of  the 
amendments  contained  in  the  proposed 
measure  which  was  introduced  earlier 
today.  They  are  presented  in  chronologi- 
cal order.  There  undoubtedly  will  be 
more  discussion  on  each  of  the  amend- 
m.ents.  Furthermore.  I  am  considering 
additional  amendments  to  the  proposed 
act  which  will  involve  the  use  of  public 
defenders  as  such.  Such  amendments 
would  authorize  full-time  public  de- 
fenders where  the  volume  of  business 
warrants  it.  and  there  are  several  heavily 
backlogged  districts  in  the  country  which 
need  full-time  public  defenders.  Also 
part-time  public  defenders  could  be  au- 
thorized, where  the  volume  is  not  great 
enough  for  full-time  men.  Additional 
proposals  should  go  into  the  problem  of 
furnishing  such  a  public  defender  with 
assistants  and  a  suitable  staff. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  passing  the  Congress  in  the 
past.  For  years,  the  measure  made  little, 
in  fact  sometimes  no  progress,  because  of 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  concept  of  a  public 
defender.  It  was  feared  that  it  might 
grow  into  a  vast  bureaucracy  which 
would  not  be  warranted  by  the  volume 
of  criminal  litigation  and  that  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  award  full-time 
public  defender  position  in  every  district 
regardless  of  volume.  Therefore,  the  act 
as  passed  in  1964  and  enacted  into  law 
discarded  entirely  that  concept  and  went 
to  the  idea  of  attorney  panels. 

It  is  the  belief  of  some  who  have  ob- 
served this  approach  in  the  present  law 
that  it  is  not  doing  justice  to  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  the  legislation  and 
that  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  quality  of  the  representation  for 
indigent  dependents  is  not  the  highest 
order,  or  even  of  an  acceptably  high 
order.  They  feel  the  need  of  public  de- 
fenders to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  1964 

I  believe  that,  if  care  is  taken  in  the 
drawing  of  the  bill  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient protection  against  abuse;  that 
there  would  not  be  any  too  much  "har- 
ness for  the  horse."  It  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  serve  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion in  those  districts  where  the  criminal 
caseload  and  the  backlog  is  so  great.  One 
of  the  great  shortcomings  of  the  present 
system  is  the  delay  in  the  trial. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  Is  under 
the  study  of  this  Senator,  and  his  staff. 
and  of  other  Senators.  Prior  to  hearings 
on  the  bill  introduced  today,  such  a  pro- 
posal may  also  be  introduced,  so  that  It 
can  be  considered  during  the  course  of 
those  hearings. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  undertake  hearings  on  this 
bill  soon.  Certainly,  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  by  the  offi- 
cial approval  of  these  amendments  by 
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the  Judicial  Conference,  there  is  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  such  early  and  seri- 
ous consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  650)  to  amend  section 
3006A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  representation  of  Indigent  de- 
fendants, introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ervin),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  650 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3006A  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  io  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)   Choice  of  Plan.— Each  United  Stales 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial  council   of  the   circuit,   shall   place   in 
operation  throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing     representation     for     defendants 
nnancially    unable    to    obtain    an    adequate 
defense  charged  with  felonies,  misdemeanors 
other  than  petty  offenses  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  title,  or  violations  of  probation. 
Each  plan  shall  also  contain  a  provision  for 
furnishing    representation    where    necessary 
for  persons   under   arrest,   and   as   provided 
under  subsection  (g).  Representation  under 
each  plan  shall  Include  counsel  and  Investi- 
gative, expert,  and  other  services  necessary  to 
an  adequate  defense.  The  provision  for  coun- 
sel under  each  plan  shall  Include  representa- 
tion by  private  attorneys,  and   In  addition 
may  include  one  or  both  of  the  following: 
"(1)  representation  by  attorneys  furnished 
by  a  bar  association,  or  a  legal  aid  agency;  or 
"(2)  representation  by  attorneys  furnished 
by  a  defender  organization. 
Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district,  the 
judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  supple- 
ment   the   plan    with    provisions   for   repre- 
sentation   on    appeal.    Consistent   with    the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  district  court 
may  modify  a  plan  at  any  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit; 
it  shall  modify  the  plan  when  directed  by  the 
judicial  council  of  the  circuit.  The  district 
court  shall  notify  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  of  modifications 
m  Its  plans.". 

(b)  Subsection  lb)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
third  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  appointment  may  be  retroactive  as  to 
any  representation  furnished  pursuant  to  the 
plan  prior  to  the  appointment.". 

Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting,  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  a 
comma  and  the  following  "Including  ancil- 
lary matters  appropriate  to  the  proceedings"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
the  phrase  "he  may  terminate"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  court  may  terminate". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•'(d)  Payment  for  Representation. — Any 
attorney  appointed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
or  a  bar  association,  legal  aid  agency,  or  de- 
fender organization  which  made  the  attorney 
available  for  appointment,  shall,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  representation  or  any  segment 
thereof,  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing $20  per  hour  for  time  expended  In  court 
or  before  a  United  States  commissioner,  and 
$15  per  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended 
out  of  court,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred.  Including  the 
costs  of  transcripts  authorized  by  the  court. 


A  separate  claim  for  compensation  and  re- 
imbursement shall  be  made  to  the  district 
court  for  representation  before  the  United 
States  commissioner  or  that  court,  and  to 
each  appellate  court  before  which  the  attor- 
ney represented  the  defendant.  Each  claim 
shall  be  supported  by  a  written  statement 
specifying  the  time  expended,  services  ren- 
dered, and  expenses  Incurred  while  the  case 
was  pending  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner  or  court,   and   the  compensaUon 
and  reimbursement  applied  for  or  received  in 
the  same  case  from  any  other  source.  The 
court  shall,  in  each  instance,  fix  the  compen- 
sation and  reimbursement  to  be  paid  to  the 
attorney,  bar  association,  legal  aid  agency, 
or  defender  organization.  For  representation 
of  a  defendant  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner and  the  district  court,  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  an  attorney,  a  bar 
association,  legal  aid  agency,  or  defender  or- 
ganization for  the  services  of  an  attorney, 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000  In  a  case  In  which  one 
or  more  felonies  are  charged,  and  $400  In  a 
case     m     which     only     misdemeanors     are 
charged.  For  representation  of  a  defendant 
m  an  appellate  court,  the  compensation  to 
be   paid   to  an   attorney,  a  bar  association, 
legal  aid   agency,  or  defender  organization, 
for  the  services  of  an  attorney,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $750  m  a  felony  case  and  $400  in  a  case 
Involving  only  misdemeanors.  For  represen- 
tation in  connection  with  a  posttrial  motion 
made  after  the  entry  of   judgment  in   the 
district  court  or  In  a  probation  revocation 
proceeding    or    for    representation    provided 
under  subsection  (g)  the  compensation  to  be 
I>ald  either  In  the  district  court  or  an  appel- 
late court  to  an  appointed  attorney  shall  not 
exceed  $250.  Payment  In  excess  of  any  limit, 
except  the  hourly  rate,  stated  In  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  for  extended  or  complex 
representation  but  only  If  the  court  In  which 
the  representation  was  rendered  certifies  that 
the  amount  of  the  excess  payment  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  fair  compensation,  and  If.  in 
the  case  of  district  court  certification,  the 
pavment  Is  approved  by  the  chief  judge  of 
the  circuit.   For   pvirposes   of  compensation 
and  other  payments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, an  order  by  a  court  granting  a  new  trial 
shall  be  deemed  to  initiate  a  new  case.  If  a 
defendant  for  whom   counsel   is  appointed 
under  this  section,  appeals  or  petitions  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  he 
may  do  so  without  prepayment  of  fees  and 
costs  or  security  therefor  and  without  filing 
the  affidavit  reqiUred  by  section  1915(a)   of 
title  28. 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Counsel  appointed  under  this  section  may, 
however,  obtain  Investigative,  expert,  or  other 
services  without  prior  authorization  but  sub- 
ject to  later  review  by  the  court.  The  total 
cost  of  services  obtained  without  prior  au- 
thorization may  not  exceed  $150  and  ex- 
penses reasonably  incurred.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  a  comma  and  the 
following;  "unless  payment  in  excess  of  that 
limit  is  certified  by  the  district  court  as  nec- 
essary to  provide  fair  compensation  for  serv- 
ices of  an  unusual  character  or  duration,  and 
the  amount  of  the  excess  payment  Is  approved 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Receipt  of  Other  Payments. — When- 
ever the  court  finds  that  funds  are  available 
for  pajinent  from  or  on  behalf  of  a  defendant 
or  other  person  for  whom  counsel  may  be 
appointed  under  subsection  (g).  the  court 
may  authorize  or  direct  that  such  funds  be 
paid  to  the  appointed  attorney,  to  the  bar 
association,  legal  aid  agency,  or  defender 
organization,  which  made  the  attorney  avail- 
able for  appointment,  to  any  person  or  or- 
ganization  authorized   pursuant   to  subsec- 


tion   (e)    to  render  Investigative,  expert,  or 
other  services,  or  the  court  for  deposit   In 
the  Treasury  as  a  reimbursement  to  the  ap- 
propriation, current  at  the  time  of  payment, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  ". 
(g)  Subsections  (g),  (h).  and  (l)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (ht, 
(1),  and  (J),  respectively,  and  the  following 
new  subsection  ( g )  Is  Inserted  before  subsec- 
tion (hi  as  redesignated  by  this  subsection: 
"(g)     Discretionary     Appointments. — An 
attorney  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
be  appointed  pursuant  to  the  district  or  cir- 
cuit plan  to  represent  a  material  witness  In 
custody  or  a  i}erson  who  has  filed  for  relief 
under  "sections  2241,  2254.  or  2255  of  title  28, 
but  only  If  the  court  determines  that  the 
Interests  of  Justice  so  require  and  that  the 
witness  or  person  Is  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain  adequate   representation.    An   attorney 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub.sectlon  may 
be  compensated  as  specified  in  subsection  (di 
and   may   obtain   services   under   the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (e) .". 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  RECEIVES 
CONSENT  TO  BE  ABSENT  FROM 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
cherished  friend  of  Mrs.  Randolph  and  I, 
will  be  buried  tomorrow  in  Richmond, 
Va.  I  wish  to  attend  the  services  for  our 
dear  friend.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  absent  from  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  respectfully 
asks  leave  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Chair 
to  be  excused  on  tomorrow,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  our  late  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Robert  A.  Everett. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXU 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart)  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  resolution  iS.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule 
XXn    of    the    Standing    Rules   of    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  virtually  ritualistic  for  the  Sen- 
ate, every  2  years  with  the  op)ening  of 
each  new  session  of  Congress,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  defend  its  rules. 

These  are  rules  that  have  served  the 
Senate  long  and  well— in  fact,  for  180 
years,  since  the  first  session  of  the 
Senate. 
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These  are  rules  ;hat  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  identity  a  id  the  Integrity  of  the 
Senate  as  a  foruni  of  the  States. 

These  are  rules! that  give  meaning  to 
our  Constitution  aiid  our  Government  as 
intended  by  our  Fpunding  Fathers. 

These  are  rule$  that  distinguish  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  th0  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world. 

fact  a  unique  leglsla- 
t  barrister  Gladstone 
(nate  "the  most  re- 
le  inventions  of  mod- 
the  only  legislative 
^  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  sovereign  governments 
which  cannot  be  derived  of  equal  repre- 
sentation without  their  own  consent. 

It  Is  Inscribed  onj  the  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building  that — 

The   Senate   Is   t 
union  of  the  States 
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The  Senate  is 
tlve  body.  The  gr 
once  called  the 
markable  of  all  t 
ern  politics."  It 
body  in  the  worl 


living  symbol   of   the 


The  Senate  acti 
created  as  a  council 
years  ago,  and  it 
of  the  individual, 

Because  of  rules 
at&  has  u^perated- 
rule  thai-provides 


ally  and  literally  was 

of  States,  almost  200 

^ts  today  as  a  council 

overeign  States. 

ider  which  the  Sen- 

md  particularly  that 

lor  freedom  of  debate. 

this  body  is  recognised  as  the  guardian  of 
the  rights  of  the  iiinority.  In  our  Gov- 
ernment with  its  intricate  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  the  U.S.  Senate 
stands  alone  as  th;  principal  champion 
for  the  protection  o  f  the  minority  against 
the  unbridled  pow(  r  of  an  unrestrained 
majority. 

Chaos  would  reign  In  any  government 
or  society  where  thi;  potential  tyranny  of 
the  majority  is  tot  strongly  circum- 
scribed. We  were  told  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  that  a  stite  of  anarchy  exists, 
even  in  nature,  where  the  weak  is  not 
secure  against  the  i  trong. 

Such  security  \(as  intended  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. '  They  were  well  aware, 
as  we  should  be  to<  ay.  that  the  excesses 
of  democracy  can  be  as  offensive  as 
totalitarianism  itse  f . 

They  were  also  well  aware  that  the 
strong  are  not  always  strong,  and  that 
the  weak  are  not  ilways  weak.  One  of 
the  great  truths  that  we  would  do  well 
to  always  keep  in  iriind  is  the  fact  that 
majorities  and  mincritles  are  not  perma- 
nent. Today's  majority  may  be  tomor- 
row's minority,  and  vice  versa. 

The  rules  of  this  Senate  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  pawer  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  one  to  trample  mercilessly  over 
the  minority. 

Standing  rule  3  XII  of  the  Senate 
gives  force  and  sub;  tance  to  the  guaran- 
tee that  the  minor:  ty  has  a  right  to  be 
heard,  and  that  it  need  not  fear  being 
summarily  run  doivn  and  gagged,  or 
made  the  whipping  boy  for  abuse  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

The  fact  that  wis  have  extended  de- 
bate and  freedom  af  discussion  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  gives  assurance  to  all  of  the 
people  of  this  great  :ountry.  and  to  every 
State  however  larg;  or  small,  that  the 
voice  of  reason  will  be  heard  and  not 
rendered  mute  by  rs  mpant  emotionalism 
that  may  happen  t)  sweep  the  country 
at  any  given  time. 

Rule  XXII  gives  strength  and  mean- 
ing to  the  concept,  as  intended  by  our 
Founding  Fathers,  ihat  the  U.S.  Senate 


is  not  just  an  appendage  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  of 
course  only  one  part  of  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government.  It  is  none- 
theless unique  in  its  role  as  a  forum  of 
the  States  and  as  a  protector  of  minority 
rights. 

There  are  many  characteristics  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  many  duties 
that  distinguish  it  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Senate  sits  as  a  judicial  body  in 
Impeachment  proceedings. 

It  exercises  quasi-executive  functions 
in  regard  to  the  treatymaking  power. 

The  Senate  must  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  all  appointments  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  Senate  is  a  repository  of  the 
States  In  the  Central  Government. 

Perhaps  no  one  can  better  describe  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  our  federal 
form  of  government  than  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  William  S.  White,  in 
his  famous  book,  "Citadel,  the  Story  of 
the  U.S.  Senate."  Said  White: 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  Constitutional  place  In  that  It  Is 
here  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — to 
which  access  Is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

This  Is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  It  puts  Rhode 
Island,  In  terms  of  p>ower,  on  equal  footing 
with  lUlnoU.  Deliberately  by  Its  tradition  and 
practices  of  substantially  unlimited  debate,  it 
rarely  closes  the  door  to  any  idea,  however 
wrong,  until  all  that  can  possibly  be  said 
has  been  said,  and  said  again.  The  price, 
sometimes.  Is  high.  The  time  killing,  some- 
times, seems  Intolerable  and  dangerous.  The 
license,  sometimes,  seems  endless:  but  he 
who  silences  the  cruel  and  Irresponsible  men 
today  may  in  the  same  way  be  silenced  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall,  several  years 
ago,  reading  William  L.  Shirer's  famous 
book,  "The  Rise  and  Pall  of  the  Third 
Reich."  The  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  about  that  book  was  his  relation 
concerning  the  so-called  Enabling  Act, 
by  which  Adolf  Hitler  became  dictator  of 
Germany. 

Hitler  was  appointed  Prime  Minister 
of  Germany  in  a  perfectly  legal  and  law- 
ful way  by  the  President  of  Germany, 
who  happened  to  be,  at  that  time,  'Von 
Hindenburg.  Hitler  had  a  substantial  ma- 
jority in  the  German  Parliament, 
though  he  was  not  completely  luiopposed. 
The  parliament  convened,  and  Hitler  sent 
the  delegates  the  so-called  Enabling  Act. 
The  act  gave  Hitler  the  power  to  amend 
the  German  Constitution  at  will  by  ex- 
ecutive decree. 

The  Enabling  Act  gave  Hitler  the 
power  to  levy  and  spend  revenues  at  will 
by  decree.  The  Enabling  Act  gave  Hitler 
the  power  to  make  such  treaties  with 
such  foreign  countries  as  he  saw  fit.  All 
that  was  encompassed  in  an  act  that  was 
pending  before  the  German  Parliament. 
There  was  a  substantial  number  of  op- 
ponents of  that  particular  Enabling  Act, 
but  there  was  no  rule  of  free  speech  in 
the  German  Reichstag.  So  the  Enabling 
Act  was  passed.  Adolf  Hitler  that  day 
became  the  dictator  of  Germany,  and 
it  took  countless  lives  to  stamp  out  the 
tyranny  of  his  dictatorship. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  has  a  desire  to  quench  free 


speech  In  the  U.S.  Senate  should  remem- 
ber that  lesson  quite  well. 

Also,  we  have  seen  examples  in  our 
own  Senate.  As  I  recall,  it  was  during 
the  Korean  war  that  the  railway  labor 
unions  had  a  nationwide  strike.  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  in  office  at  the  time 
Naturally,  he  was  indignant  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  nationwide  rail  strike  at 
a  time  when  war  was  in  progress  in 
Korea.  President  Truman  lost  his  good 
judgment  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  authorizing  him  to 
draft  into  the  U.S.  Army  all  the  striking 
members  of  the  railroad  unions.  The 
other  body  did  not  even  have  hearings. 
The  bill  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
with  only  a  handful  of  dissenting  votes! 
The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  the  same 
day.  In  this  body  at  the  time  was  a  Sen- 
ator named  Robert  Taft.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  friend  of  organized  labor. 
But  he  did  not  want  to  see  an  injustice 
done.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  he 
blocked  the  passage  of  that  bill  until 
reason  could  assert  itself.  The  bill  was 
not  passed. 

Countless  Instances  like  that  could 
be  recited.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  give  deep  consideration  to  sit- 
uations of  that  kind  before  they  tamper 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  reasonable  or 
responsible  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
alter  or  weaken  or  dilute  the  important 
part  played  by  the  Senate  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  would  so  destroy  and 
render  impotent  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  has  demonstrated,  time 
and  time  again,  that  it  has  no  such  in- 
tention. The  Senate  has  repeatedly 
turned  aside  ill-advised,  unwarranted  at- 
tempts to  destroy  freedom  of  debate  that 
would  render  this  body  an  Ineffective, 
useless  arm  of  Congress. 

It  ought  to  be  exceedingly  clear  by  now 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  Intend  to 
keep  faith  with  posterity,  and  will  not 
surrender  their  prerogatives  or  relinquish 
their  responsibilities  as  meant  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution,  and  as  embodied  in  the 
rules  which  govern  the  operations  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  by  now  we  would 
have  had  an  end  to  these  assaults  upon 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  such  attacks  constitute 
more  than  mere  efforts  to  abolish  free 
debate  in  the  Senate,  although  this  in 
itself  is  deplorable  enough.  I  contend 
that  this  matter  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  Government.  It  strikes  the  very 
vitals  of  representative  government.  It 
aims  a  body  blow  to  the  States  as  polit- 
ical entitles.  It  would,  in  effect,  literally 
change  our  form  of  government  and 
undermine  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
once  again  measure  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities and  will  reject  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Senate  as  a  guardian  of 
liberty  and  a  champion  of  the  States  and 
minority  rights  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
body  that  gives  continuity  and  stability 
to  our  Government. 
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Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  in  the 
Federalist  papers,  pointed  to  'the  neces- 
sity of  some  stable  institution  in  the 
Government."  He  cautioned  that  no 
government  would  long  be  respected 
without  possessing  a  portion  of  order 
and  stabihty.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate.  Such  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  that  we  are  being  asked  today  to 
surrender.  Hamilton  also  made  this  ap- 
praisal, as  progress  was  being  made 
toward  forming  a  new  government: 

We  are  now  forming  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. Real  liberty  is  neither  found  In 
despotism  nor  In  the  extremes  of  democracy. 
but  In  moderate   government. 

Such  moderate  influence  on  the  ex- 
cesslveness  of  democracy  and  a  potential 
tyranny  of  a  majority  of  one  is  found  in 

the  Senate.  .    ^  .    j 

This  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
here,  in  the  alleged  name  of  permitting  a 
majority  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  was 
never  intended— not  by  our  Founding 
Fathers,  and  not  by  the  Constitution— 
that  a  majority  of  one  should  run  rough- 
shod over  the  minority.  All  of  us  here 
today,  and  all  who  follow,  will  sorely 
regret  it  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  an 
arrogant  majority  can  work  its  will  in 
this  Senate  by  crushing  all  opposition  in 

its  path.  ^   ..     ^w 

I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the 
warning  issued  by  the  late  Honorable 
Eugene  Millikin,  the  able  and  eloquent 
Senator  from  Colorado,  whom  I  know  the 
Senate  has  heard  on  many  occasions.  It 
bears  repeating  today: 

If  my  country  were  confronted  with  the 
possible  choice  of  surrendering  all  of  the 
individual  rights  of  its  citizens  under  our 
Constitution  save  one  to  be  selected  by  it, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  counsel  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  right  of  free  speech,  for  so  long 
as  this  right  remains  unimpaired  all  other 
rights,  if  lost,  may  be  regained. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  age-old  prop- 
osition of  what  happens  when  the  will 
of  the  majority  collides  with  the  right  of 
the  minority.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
which  shall  prevail  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant consideration.  I  hold  that  of 
overriding  importance  is  that  truth  and 
justice  shall  always  prevail. 

Let  me  again  invoke  the  wisdom  of  the 
late  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  issue: 

It  should  never  be  forgotten.  I  respectfully 
suggest,  that  the  rules  of  a  legislative  body 
in  a  country  which  understands,  appreciates, 
and  desires  to  conserve  the  principles  of 
human  freedom  are  adopted  not  to  enhance 
or  render  unshakable  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  but  rather  to  protect 
those  in  the  minority  .  .  .  The  rights  of  the 
minority  have  not  been  imposed  by  a  mi- 
nority; they  have  been  freely  granted  by  ma- 
jorities which  realize  the  fact  that  majorities 
are  not  always  right,  that  there  is  an  Inherent 
tendency  in  majorities  to  oppress  minorities. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Cannon  in  the 
chair ) ,  there  are  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  Senate  is  powerless  to 
act  in  the  face  of  its  rules,  and  particu- 
larly rule  XXn.  The  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  its  great  record  cleariy  refutes 
any  such  contention. 

I  wonder  if  the  advocates  of  gag  rule 
in  the  Senate  really  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Senate,  as  presently  con- 


stituted and  governed  by  its  rules,  is 
useless  and  impotent  or  incapable  of 
action?  Do  they  really  believe  that  a 
minority  can  truly  hamstring  a  Senate 
that  is  determined  to  enact  legislation  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation? 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  be- 
lieve these  things.  He  has  faith  in  the 
strength,  the  courage,  and  the  integrity 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  sits  in 
this  Chamber. 

When  the  Senate  wants  to  act,  and 
when  enough  Members  of  this  body  so 
desire,  it  will  act.  It  has  been  proven 
beyond  any  doubt  that  when  the  Senate 
sincerely  and  conscientiously  wants  to  do 
something,  neither  rule  XXII  nor  any 
other  rule  stands  in  its  way. 

The  present  cloture  provisions  in  no 
way  paralyze  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  Senate.  We  have  more  than  ample 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  act  and  will  act  when  it  so 
determines. 

On  four  occasions  since  just  1962.  the 
Senate  has  shown  its  determination  to 
act  under  the  cloture  provisions  of  rule 
XXII. 

In  1962.  the  Senate  invoked  cloture  on 
the  communications  satellite  bill  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  27. 

In  1964,  the  Senate  invoked  cloture  on 

the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  a  vote  of  71  to  29. 

In  1965,  the  Senate  invoked  cloture  on 

the  Voting  Rights  Act  by  a  vote  of  70 

to  30. 

And  again  just  last  year,  the  Senate 
invoked  cloture  on  the  Open  Housing  Act 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  32. 

One  of  the  most  used  and  overworked 
arguments  of  proponents  of  destroying 
time-honored  rules  of  the  Senate  Is  that 
the  rules  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation.  This  ar- 
gument is  totally  without  substance,  as 
we  have  seen  on  three  major  occasions 
in  just  the  past  4  years. 

But  aside  from  this  fact,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which 
allow  free  and  open  debate  and  inten- 
sive, lengthy  study  of  major  issues,  far 
transcend  the  mere  enactment  of  a  bill, 
whether  it  be  in  the  area  of  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation  or  in  any  other 
area. 

Freedom  of  debate  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Senate's  assigned  constitutional 
role,  and  it  is  in  no  way  a  party  or  sec- 
tional device. 

It  has  been  employed  by  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  ideological  and  political 
fence,  both  conservative  and  liberal. 

Legislative  matters  that  have  rim 
through  the  whole  thread  of  American 
life,  that  relate  to  virtually  every  con- 
ceivable facet  of  human  endeavor,  have 
been  exposed  to  full  debate  in  the  Senate. 
No  one  can  rightly  say  that  the  results 
have  been  evil  or  that  the  country  has 
suffered.  In  fact,  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom of  debate  have  far  outweighed 
whatever  instances  there  may  have  been 
in  which  the  privilege  may  have  been 
abused. 

Free  debate  In  the  Senate  is  the  great- 
est safeguard  we  have  against  hidden 
defects — either  calculated  or  uninten- 
tional—that might  result  in  unfairness, 
discrimination,  or  special  privileges  for  a 
favored  few. 


Many,  many  outstanding  examples 
could  be  cited  of  the  benefits  of  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate.  History  is  re- 
plete with  occasions  when  extended  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  served  our  Nation 
well. 

For  83  days  the  Senate  debated  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Many  significant 
and  considerable  objections  were  raised 
to  this  far-reaching  legislation  on  con- 
stitutional grounds. 

There  were  those  who  thought  this  bill 
should  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
with  little  more  than  a  token  examina- 
tion of  its  merits  and  demerits. 

But  there  was  extended  debate,  and 
for  a  period  of  some  7  to  8  weeks,  this  bill 
was  carefully  scrutinized  by  Members  of 
the  Senate — on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
As  a  result,  many  of  the  flaws  were 
exposed,  and  some  of  them  were  cor- 
rected. 

In  one  major  amendment  to  the  bill, 
the  Senate  approved  provisions  to  entitle 
defendants  in  criminal  contempt  cases 
arising  under  the  act  to  trial  by  jury. 

As  unconscionable  as  it  may  appear  to 
Senators  today,  now  that  the  heat  of  the 
battle  has  subsided,  trial  by  jury — one 
of  the  dearest  rights  of  all  Americans- 
was  omitted  from  the  punitive  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  But,  because  of  the 
extended  debate,  and  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Senate,  this  grievous  short- 
coming was  rectified. 

The  distinguished  columnist  Arthur 
Krock.  now  retired,  had  an  excellent 
analysis  of  this  action  by  the  Senate  in 
the  June  11.  1964.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Wrote  Mr.  Krock: 


The  Senate  filibuster,  now  emphatically 
terminated  by  the  first  invocation  In  history 
of  closure  of  debate  on  equal  rights  legisla- 
tion, made  possible  the  exposure  and  limita- 
tion of  some  of  the  sumptuary  powers 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
text  approved  by  the  House.  The  most  im- 
portant check  was  the  requirement  of  Jury 
trials  in  the  Federal  courts  for  citizens  cited 
in  criminal  contempt  on  a.  Judge's  finding 
that  they  committed  acts  of  discrimination 
forbidden  In  the  pending  measure.  (Since 
this  no  where  defines  the  general  offense,  the 
definition  is  left  to  the  Federal  Judiciary.) 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Senate  filibuster 
the  American  people  would  have  remained 
unaware  that  the  very  Judges  who  made  find- 
ings of  criminal  contempt  In  enforcing  com- 
pulsions for  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  the  nation 
could  unilaterally  deny  to  defendants  the 
hard  won  Anglo-Saxon  privilege  of  trial  by 
Jury. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  in  the  very  matter  he  just  referred 
to— the  striking  from  that  particular  bill 
then  pending  of  the  requirement  that 
the  judges  try  the  criminal  contempt 
cases,  and  requiring  that  those  cases  be 
tried  by  a  jury  instead — that  effort  was 
led  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Mr.  O'Mahoney.  a  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  who  stood  in  this 
Chamber  and  argued  with  tremendous 
force  and  successfully  that  one  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  American  citizens 
would   be   lost  if   it  were  not  required 
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that  there  be  a  jjiry  trial  held  in  such 
cases?  , 

Mr.  TALMADqE.  I  do,  indeed.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
made  a  brilliant  speech. 
I  now  return  to  Mr.  Krock's  analysis: 
And  the  grave  iMue  presented  would  not 
have  been  effectlvelj  projected  Into  the  pub- 
lic consciousness  If  the  House  measure  had 
been  rammed  throiigh  the  Senate  without 
change. 

In  bringing  f)rth  the  jury  trial 
amendment,  the  lengthy  debate  over  the 
1964  bill  was  in  kieping  with  one  of  the 
finest  traditions  ol  the  Senate  as  guard- 
ian of  minority  rights — in  this  particu- 
lar case,  the  ul  imate  minority,  the 
minority  of  one. 

Nonetheless,  though  he  be  only  a 
minority  of  one.  tl-  e  right  of  a  defendant 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  to  have  a  trial 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers  is  a  cornerstone 
of  a  just  society  i.nd  it  is  fimdamental 
to  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  President.  ".  hope  those  who  so 
vehemently  advoca  te  majority  rule  in  the 
Senate  will  never  <  ome  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  should  be  majority  rule  in 
connection  with  ,  uries.  Most  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  United  States  require  unani- 
mous vote  by  a  ju-y  before  a  defendant 
can  be  convicted.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  these  same  propwnents  of  majority 
rule  want  to  have  majority  rule  in  jury 
cases,  whereby  a  pi  irson  could  be  execut- 
ed or  imprisoned  l»y  a  vote  of  7  to  5  of 
a  jury,  we  will  see  the  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  this  couitry  filled  with  inno- 
cent people. 

Mr.  President.  :  desire  now  to  deal 
with,  and  dismiss  the  outrageous  pro- 
posal that  the  Sens  te  is  not  a  continuing 
body. 

Again,  let  us  tirn  to  the  Federalist 
Papers  which  shec  important  historical 
light  on  that  subjf  ct. 

For  instance.  Hamilton  in  letter  62 
stressed  that  the  Senate  is  more  than 
just  an  appendage  of  the  House.  He  al- 
luded to  the  qual  fications  required  of 
Senators  and  the  nature  of  the  sena- 
torial trust  as  dist:  nguished  from  mem- 
bership in  the  lower  branch.  He  wrote  of 
the  Senate  with  gnsat  wisdom: 

The  mutability  In  the  public  councils,  aris- 
ing from  a  rapid  suc<  esslon  of  new  members, 
however  qualified  they  may  be.  points  out. 
In  the  strongest  m£  nner,  the  necessity  of 
some  stable  instltutl  m  in  the  government. 

The  Internal  effec  s  of  a  mutable  policy 
are  calamitous.  It  pjtsons  the  blessings  of 
liberty  itself  .  .  . 

The  want  of  conBdence  In  the  public 
councils,  damps  eve;  y  useful  undertaking; 
the  success  and  profi;  of  which  may  depend 
on  a  continuance  of  existing  arrange- 
ments. .  .  . 

No  government,  aiy  more  than  an  in- 
dividual, will  long  be  respected,  without  pos- 
sessing a  portion  of  la  w  and  stability. 

Commenting  fur  her  along  that  same 
line  in  letter  63  on  t  le  permanence  of  the 
Senate  as  a  continu  ing  institution,  Ham- 
ilton said ; 

The  objects  of  gove  -nment  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  clas  les;  the  one  depending 
on  measures  which  hs  ve  singly  an  immediate 
and  sensible  operatio  i;  the  other  depending 
on  a  succession  of  we  1  chosen  and  well  con- 
nected measures,  which  have  gradual  and 
p>erhaps  unobserved  aperatlon.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  latter  description  to  the  collec- 


tive and  permanent  welfare  of  every  country, 
needs  no  explanation.  .  .  . 

An  assembly  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) elected  for  so  short  a  term  (two  years) 
as  to  be  unable  to  provide  more  than  one  to 
two  links  in  a  chain  of  measures,  on  which 
the  general  welfare  may  eesentlally  dep>end, 
ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  final  re- 
sult, any  more  than  a  steward  or  tenant,  en- 
gaged for  one  year,  could  be  Justly  made  to 
answer  for  plans  or  improvements,  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  In  less  than  half  a 
dozen  years. 

The  proper  remedy  for  .this  defect,  must  be 
an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which,  having  sufficient  permanency 
to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  those  words  ade- 
quately describe  the  role  of  the  Senate 
and  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  de- 
liberate intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Gov- 
emmeiTt  to  create  it  as  a  continuing  body. 

Let  us  listen  further  to  Hamilton's 
words  from  the  same  letter : 

As  the  cool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  ought  in  all  governments,  and 
actually  will  In  all  free  governments,  ulti- 
mately prevail  over  the  views  of  its  rulers; 
so  there  are  particular  moments  in  public 
affairs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  some 
irregular  passion,  or  some  illicit  advantage, 
or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 
Interested  men,  may  call  for  measures  which 
they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the  most 
ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these  criti- 
cal moments,  how  salutary  will  be  the  Inter- 
ference of  some  temperate  and  respectable 
body  of  citizens,  in  order  to  check  the  mis- 
guided career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow  med- 
itated by  the  people  against  themselves, 
until  reason.  Justice  and  truth,  can  regain 
their  authority  over  the  public  mind? 

We  do  not  have  to  wonder,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  what  time  he  spoke.  This  is  that 
hour. 

I  read  further  from  letter  62  which  em- 
phasizes that  the  Senate  is  more  than  an 
•Upper  House": 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  circumstances 
which  distinguish  the  American  from  other 
popular  governments,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  defects,  as  we 
have  seen,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  a 
senatorial  institution,  are  common  to  a 
numerous  assembly  frequently  elected  by  the 
people,  and  to  the  people  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  people  can  never  wilfully  betray  their 
own  Interests;  but  they  may  possibly  be  be- 
trayed in  the  hands  of  one  body  of  men  that 
where  the  concurrence  of  separate  and  dis- 
similar bodies  Is  required  in  every  public 
act. 

We  must  not  forget.  Mr.  President, 
that  our  Constitution  might  very  likely 
have  been  rejected  had  it  not  been  for 
the  explanations  of  its  true  meanings 
as  set  forth  in  the  Federalist. 

And  to  completely  nail  down  the  per- 
manency of  the  Senate  as  an  institution, 
here  is  the  incontrovertible  answer  of 
John  Jay  in  letter  64  of  the  Federalist: 

It  was  wise,  therefore.  In  the  convention 
to  provide,  not  only  that  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties  should  be  committed  to  able 
and  honest  men,  but  also  that  they  should 
continue  in  place  a  sufficient  time  to  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with  our  national  con- 
cerns, and  to  form  and  introduce  a  system 
for  the  management  of  them.  The  duration 
prescribed,  is  such  as  will  give  them  an  op- 
p>ortunlty  of  greatly  extending  their  political 
information,    and    of    rendering    their    ac- 


cimiulating  experience  more  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  their  country. 

Nor  has  the  convention  discovered  less 
prudence  in  providing  for  the  frequent  elec- 
tions of  senators  In  such  a  way,  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  Inconvenience  of  periodically  trans- 
ferring these  great  affairs  entirely  to  new 
men — for,  by  leaving  a  considerable  residue 
of  the  old  ones  in  place,  uniformity  and 
order,  as  well  as  a  constant  succession  of  of- 
ficial Information  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  the  system  "formed  and 
introduced"  in  the  Senate  to  manage  and 
resolve  grave  issues  of  national  concern 
has  served  the  country  well. 

The  tragic  inconvenience  of  periodic 
upheaval  in  this  institution  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  prevented  and  "uni- 
formity and  order"  have  been  insured. 

How  has  this  been  done? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  in  the 
light  of  history. 

That  is  that  the  Senate  has  functioned 
through  wise  and  just  rules  which  have 
withstood  the  tortuous  test  of  time.  And 
the  guarantee  of  free  debate  for  all  its 
Members  is  the  most  important  of 
them. 

We  have  seen  from  the  quotations  I 
have  read  from  the  Federalist  that  the 
Senate  is  not  just  an  "Upper  House"  of 
Congress. 

Mr:  President,  the  issue  of  whether  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  was  laid 
to  rest  in  1959,  10  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly — 
72  to  22 — to  affirm  the  continuity  of  this 
body.  In  so  voting,  the  Senate  added  the 
following  language  to  rule  XXXII: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
r\iles. 

Senators  felt  at  that  time  that  this 
body  had  acted  decisively — once  and  for 
all — to  end  biennial  agitations  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress.  Members  of 
the  Senate  at  that  time  had  every  reason 
to  fully  understand  the  full  significance 
of  that  vote.  In  his  final  summation  on 
the  amendment  to  rule  XXXII,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  86th 
Congress  made  it  infinitely  clear.  That 
majority  leader  went  on  to  preside  over 
the  Senate  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  now  occupies  the 
White  House  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  decade  ago  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  explained  the  importance  of 
the  rule  XXXn  provision  in  the  following 
language : 

This  resolution  would  write  Into  the  rules 
a  simple  statement  affirming  what  seems  no 
longer  to  be  at  issue.  Namely,  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  shall  continue  in  force,  at  all 
times,  except  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

This  preserves,  indisputably,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Senate  as  the  one  continuing  body 
in  our  policy-making  process. 

It  precludes  the  involvement  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  obstruction  that  would  occur — 
or  could  occur — If.  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  a  minority  might  attempt  to  force 
protracted  debate  on  the  adoption  of  each 
Senate  rule  individually. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  argue  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body  go 
against  the  spirit  and  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Founding  Fathers.  They  fly  in  the 
face     of     irrefutable     arguments     pro- 
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pounded  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison,  and  John  Jay  and  their  elo- 
quent Federalist  Papers  dissertations  on 
the  new  Constitution  and  the  assigned 
roles  of  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  cannot  so  lightly  dismiss  historical 
precedent.  The  Senate,  as  viewed  by 
Hamilton,  is  a  body  possessing  great 
firmness.  It  should  "hold  its  authority 
by  a  tenure  of  considerable  duration," 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  Government 
from  "the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent 
passion." 

This  then  is  the  mission  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  so 
since  its  organization  April  4,  1789.  Never 
since  then  has  there  been  a  time  when 
the  Senate  as  an  organized  body  has 
not  been  available  to  the  President's  call 
or  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its 
adjournment,  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business. 

The  Senate  has  been  recognized  as  a 
continuing  body  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  1926,  in  the  case 
of  McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  (273  U.S.  135), 
the  Court  held: 

The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  whose  members  are  all 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congress; 
but  It  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate,  which  Is  a  continuing  body  whose 
members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
and  so  divided  Into  classes  that  the  seats  of 
one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of 
each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  continuing 
into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies  may 
occur  through  death  or  resignation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  historical  prec- 
edent after  precedent.  We  have  deter- 
minations by  the  Supreme  Court.  We 
have  actions  by  the  Senate  itself  over 
many  years  that  have  reinforced  the  na- 
ture of  this  body  as  a  continuing  legisla- 
tive organization.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  how.  for  session  after  session  of  Con- 
gress, there  are  unrelenting  attempts  to 
put  the  Senate  in  a  strait  jacket  of  gag 
rule  and  banish  forever  free  and  open 
debate  from  this  Chamber.  I  submit  that 
if  legislative  history  means  anything,  if 
our  checks-and-balances  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  remain  in  full  force,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  suggest  that  we  are  confronted 
here  with  more  than  just  a  mere  modifi- 
cation of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

This  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
Government. 

It  would  destroy  the  best  aspects  of 
the  federal-national  system  and  substi- 
tute therefore  the  worst  aspects  of  a  na- 
tional system,  making  big  government 
bigger  and  even  less  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  This  is  not  just  a  con- 
structive evolution  of  our  governmental 
processes. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  revolution. 

When  the  day  comes  that  gag  rule  pre- 
vails in  the  Senate,  it  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  our  republican 
form  of  government,  as  we  know  it  today. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
down  the  motion  for  cloture,  and  that 
we  will  lay  at  rest  once  and  for  all  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  a  group  of  men 
can  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  at 
will  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
when  we  have  had  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  have  had  precedents  of 


180  years,  we  have  had  the  ruling  of 
every  Presiding  OfHcer  of  the  Senate  for 
the  last  180  years,  save  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  rose  simply  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Georgia   upon   his   scholarly 
speech.  I  think  he  has  made  it  very  clear, 
from  legal  citations,  from  historic  prec- 
edents, that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body;  that  the  Senate  is  the  custodian 
of  stability  in  our  national  structure; 
that  our  Senate  has  itself  again  and 
again  stated  that  such  is  the  case;  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has   upheld    our    continuing    character 
and   quality.   I   think   the  Senator   has 
made  a   very  material   contribution  to 
this  debate,  for  which  I  thank  him. 
May  I  ask  him  one  question? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  First  let  me  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  and  neighbor, 
who,  by  his  long  service  in  this  body,  has 
distinguished    himself,    this    body,    his 
State,  and  the  Nation.  He  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  historians  and  constitutional 
lawyers  in  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the 
more  able  Members  in  this  body  on  the 
Senate  rules,  and  a  compliment  of  the 
type  he  has  made  is  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  the  Senator 
has  floored  me  with  such  a  warm  com- 
pliment, I  have  almost  forgotten  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  him,  but  I  think  I  can 
recall  it;  but  I  thank  him  for  his  com- 
pliment, which  is  wholly  unmerited. 

My  question  was  this:  If  it  were  de- 
termined that,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  the  Senate,  by  a  mere  majority 
vote — and  that  was  attempted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  very  debate  a  few  days 
ago — rule  XXII  can  be  changed  or  modi- 
fied or  repealed  or  substituted,  is  not  that 
same  conclusion  correct  as  to  every  other 
rule  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly,  not  only 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  but  any 
day  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Simply  speaking  now 
of  the  beginning  of  a  Congress,  can  the 
Senator  imagine  anything  that  would 
make  the  Senate  more  unstable  rather 
than  stable,  and  more  impermanent 
rather  than  continuing,  than  to  have  a 
mere  majority  of  the  moment  clothed 
with  the  authority,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Congress,  to  completely  rewrite  the 
rules  of  the  Senate?  Would  not  that  be 
inviting  chaos  instead  of  stability? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  course  it  would. 
It  would  destroy  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tinuing and  stabilizing  influence  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  I  think  if  a  majority  can  change 
the  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress, 
which  they  allege  is  a  constitutional 
right,  and  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
Constitution  is  in  effect  not  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Congress;  the  Consti- 
tution is  in  effect  today,  tomorrow,  or 
forever,  until  we  change  it;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  by  a  mere  majority 
of  one,  it  can  change  the  rules  any  day. 
whenever  the  majority  thought  it  had 
the  advantage  of  a  majority  of  one  at 
that  time.  I  think  it  would  transform  the 


Senate  into  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  exists  on  some  of  our  more  dis- 
orderly college  campuses  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  repeat  that  I  think  he  has 
made  a  fine  contribution  to  this  question 
and  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  detain  the  Senate  but  a  few- 
moments,  but  each  time  that  the  Senate 
has— usually  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress — grappled  with  the  question  of 
amending  rule  XXn,  I  have  briefly  staled 
my  views  and  the  reasons  for  them.  As  a 
matter  of  record  and  without  undue  rep- 
etition, I  want  to  state  them  briefly  and 
informally  today,  becau.se,  of  course,  to- 
morrow we  shall  be  voting  on  the  moticn 
for  cloture. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  anxiety  of  so  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  constantly  want  to  dilute  rule 
XXII.  to  move  from  a  two-thirds  of  a 
constitutional  majority  to  a  two-thirds 
of  a  quorum  present  and  voting,  and 
then,  as  is  suggested  now.  to  move  to 
three-flfths,  which  is  obviously  just  a 
step  along  the  line,  because  the  windup 
is  inevitably  that  the  path  leads  to  clo- 
ture by  a  bare  majority  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege,  as 
a  young  man,  to  serve  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  President  pro  tempore  for 
some  8  years,  and  who  was.  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  greatest  parliamentarians 
who  ever  served  in  this  body.  I  think  he 
was  in  a  class  with  the  present  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  than 
which  no  higher  compliment  can  be  paid 
to  any  man. 

It  was  my  job  as  a  yoimg  man  Rneview 
and  prepare  material,  under  Senator 
Moses'  direction,  for  a  speech  that  he 
made  then— and  that  was  back  in  the 
1920's — in  defense  of  rule  XXII. 

At  that  time  it  was  my  duty,  and  part 
of  my  work  as  a  reseaich  worker  in  his 
office,  to  go  back  over  the  years.  That 
was  before  civil  rights  had  become  as 
pressing  a  matter  as  it  has  become  in 
recent  years,  before  it  commanded  the 
attention  and  caused  the  controversy  it 
has  in  recent  years. 

Research  revealed  that  between  1841. 
when,  I  believe,  Henry  Clay  made  the 
first  attempt  to  change  the  rules,  and 
1924,  shortly  after  World  War  I,  there 
had  been  some  19  filibusters,  so-called 
prolonged  debates  which  were  rather 
clearly  filibusters,  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
with  one  exception,  the  Force  bill,  every 
one  of  them  had  to  do  with  preserving 
the  resources  of  the  Republic.  It  was  a 
time  when  Senators  were  exceedinaly 
careful  and  jealous  about  public  expendi- 
tures and  public  taxation.  I  think  such  a 
time  is  coming  again,  very  shortly. 

We  faced  then,  as  we  do  now.  in  cer- 
tain degree,  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  overriding  of  minorities  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  necessary  protection  both  to  the 
great,  large  States  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  very  small  States  of  the  Union,  and 
the  comparatively  small  ones,  such  as  I 
represent. 
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It  is  apparent  Iwithout  saying  that  a 
State  the  size  o'  New  Hampshire,  or 
of  the  State  repiesented  by  my  distin- 
giilshed  friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  or  of  Wyoming  or  Delaware  or 
West  Virginia,  h$s  no  protection  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  a  measure 
which  might  be,  unintentionally  perhaps, 
unjust,  and  work  a  hardship  on  the 
smaller  States;  because  my  State  has  two 
Members  in  the  JHouse  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Slate  of  New  York  has 
more  than  two  score,  of  course. 

So  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact — and  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  States'  rights  fis  such;  it  is  a  matter 
of  a  time  that  mby  arrive  for  any  man 
in  the  Senate  whb  represents  a  State  of 
small  population  the  hour  may  come 
when,  in  defense  of  the  vital  welfare  of 
his  own  people,  n  Senator  needs  to  be 
able  to  stay  the  h  ind  of  rapid  and  head- 
long legislation  loag  enough  to  make  his 
cause  known,  and  to  secure  a  sound  and 
fairminded  Sena  e — and  I  have  never 
served '  m  any  ot  tier  kind  of  a  Senate 
than  those  that  vere  fairminded.  if  the 
Issues  were  clearly  laid  down — to  secure 
protection  for  his  small  State. 

But  by  the  same  token,  Mr.  President. 
Senators  who  rep  -esent  the  great  States 
of  New  York,  California,  Illinois,  and  the 
other  huge  States  of  the  Union  might 
think  twice  before  they  take  steps  to 
weaken  rule  XXII.  because  I  believe  it 
was  less  than  4  y<  ars  ago  that  it  was  re- 
vealed by  the  Tux  Foundation — and  I 
think  it  has  been  corroborated  since — 
that  at  that  time,  six  States  in  the  Union 
paid  more  than  half  of  all  the  Federal 
taxes  in  this  gnat  country.  Six  great 
States;  and  those  six  States  obviously 
had  but  12  Senators  in  this  body. 

In  an  hour  sich  as  this,  when  all 
thoughtful  peopli!  are  concerned  with 
public  expenditures,  with  inflation,  with 
the  rising  debt,  with  the  obligations  that 
are  being  laid  upcn  us,  and  with  the  in- 
evitable increase  of  taxes,  even  beyond 
the  heavy  burden  that  we  now  face,  the 
time  well  might  come  when  the  six  most 
powerful  and  rich  ;st  States  in  this  Union 
could  suCfer  as  griive  an  injustice  as  any 
small  State,  becau  se  of  their  stake  in  the 
flnaricing  of  the  Tfnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  only  12  i  Senators,  if  you  please, 
to  represent  them. 

This  no  one  can  foresee.  Senators  will 
note  that  I  am  now  discussing  subjects 
that  have  no  rela;ion  whatsoever  to  the 
question  of  civil  r  ghts.  It  has  come  to  a 
point  where,  almost  universally,  if  you 
talk  about  clotun^  or  talk  about  debate 
in  the  Senate,  or  use  the  word  "fill- 
buster."  in  speaki  ig  with  any  citizen,  he 
instantly  begins  t<  i  talk  about  racial  rela- 
tions and  the  question  of  civil  rights.  But 
a  decade  from  now — and  we  pray  that 
this  will  happen- -we  may  find  that  the 
problem  of  racial  -elations  and  the  prob- 
lem of  civil  rights  have  gone  into  history, 
as  crises  that  hav*  been  met  and  reason- 
ably resolved  and  solved  by  our  Republic. 
But.  a  decade  from  now,  Mr.  President, 
we  may  find  some  other  menace,  some 
other  highly  sens  tive  and  controversial 
issue,  upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  deliberative  Senate,  so  that  hasty 
and  thoughtless  action  may  not  take 
place,  to  the  detriment  of  the  security, 


the  safety,  and  the  solvency  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic. 

I  have  only  a  few  more  words  to  say. 
In  the  years  that  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  voted  consistently  against 
undue  dilution  of  rule  XXII.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  vote  that  way.  But  by  the 
same  token,  it  has  been  my  feeling  that 
it  was  my  duty,  after  any  controversial 
matter  had  been  debated  and  thrashed 
out  a  sufficient  length  of  time — and  I 
mean  when  the  debate  goes  into  days 
and  days  and  weeks,  and  has  been  thor- 
oughly aired,  and  the  issues  have  been 
thoroughly  advertised  to  all  the  people 
of  this  country — to  vote  for  cloture.  One 
reason  that  I  have  done  so  is  this:  It  has 
been  my  opinion  that  those  who  consist- 
ently, blindly  say,  "No,  there  shall  be  no 
cloture  voted"  are  at  the  same  time 
hastening  the  day  and  aiding  those  who 
seek  to  dilute  and  weaken  rule  XXII; 
because  if  cloture  is  never  invoked,  after 
a  prolonged  period  of  debate,  then  we  are 
demonstrating  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  wish  to  weaken 
rule  XXn. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  exception  of 
a  debate  that  has  been  started  in  the 
closing  days  or  hours  of  a  Congress.  I 
weU  recall  one  that  concerned  the  pollu- 
tion of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  recall 
some  other  measures  that  were  not  laid 
before  the  Senate  or  did  not  become  the 
business  of  the  Senate  until  only  a  few 
days,  sometimes  only  a  few  hours,  be- 
fore adjournment.  In  those  cases,  by 
what  is  known  by  some  as  a  filibuster,  by 
others  as  prolonged  debate,  depending  on 
one's  point  of  view  on  the  particular 
question,  legislation  has  been  held  up — 
held  up  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
grress. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  irreparable  dam- 
age that  was  done  to  the  country  by 
holding  up  those  measures. 

As  regards  lengthy  debates  or  so-called 
filibusters  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
14  years  I  have  served  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  meas- 
ure that  was  ever  stopped  in  those  14 
years.  I  have  known  of  measures  that 
were  amended  before  the  Senate  voted 
upon  them.  I  have  known  of  some  second 
thoughts,  some  modifying,  some  soften- 
ing, or,  as  our  great  friend  and  great 
Senator,  the  recent  President  of  the 
United  States.  Lyndon  Johnson,  would 
say,  a  reasoning  together,  that  took  place 
because  of  the  prolonged  debate. 

But  I  have  voted  for  cloture.  I  voted  for 
cloture  in  the  case  of  one  bill  that  I  was 
opposed  to  and  that  I  voted  against  on 
the  roUcall.  But  I  voted  for  cloture,  know- 
ing that  there  were  enough  votes  to  pass 
it.  I  did  so  after  many  weeks  and  when  I 
felt  that  it  was  time  that  the  Senate 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
the  measure.  But  I  have  not  known  of 
any  important  measure,  or  any  measure, 
in  the  years  I  have  been  here  that  did  not 
finally  reach  a  vote,  if  the  debate  took 
place  at  any  reasonable  time  during  the 
session.  I  think  that  that  will  continue 
to  be  the  case. 

Therefore,  I  would  feel,  frankly,  that  if 
rule  XXII  were  diluted,  I  would  be  more 
reluctant  to  vote  for  cloture  on  indi- 
vidual measures.  I  feel  a  sense  of  duty 
to  vote  for  cloture  at  the  proper  time  on 


measures,  so  long  as  rule  XXlI  is  left 
intact. 

One  more  point.  When  we  talk  about 
rule  XXn,  we  talk  about  prolonged  de- 
bate. We  talk  about  the  need  for  cloture. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  tend  to 
forget.  If  rule  XXII  is  to  be  revised,  it 
should  be  revised  in  more  than  just  the 
situation  that  is  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent proposal.  The  first  time  I  ever  voted 
for  cloture,  and  we  began  the  procedure 
in  the  period  after  cloture  had  been  in- 
voked, I  felt  very  keenly  that  one  title 
of  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  worked  a 
grave  injustice  and  authorized  such  a 
naked  use  of  Federal  power  that  I  felt  it 
was  extremely  dangerous.  I  could  not  vote 
for  a  bill  that  contained  that  particular 
title.  I  had  before  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  title. 

When  cloture  is  voted,  every  Senator 
knows  that  only  those  amendments  that 
are  at  the  desk,  and  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  they  are  at  the  desk,  can  be 
voted  upon  and  that  no  other  amendment 
can  be  offered  in  the  absence  of  unani- 
mous consent. 

What  happened?  I  had  earlier  offered 
my  amendment.  The  amendment  was 
narrowly  defeated.  Two  Senators  said  to 
me,  "If  you  will  revise  your  amendment 
so  that  it  does  not  go  quite  so  far  in  the 
matter  of  this  title,  those  who  have  said 
they  are  opposed  to  it,  will  vote  for  it." 

I  sought  to  offer  the  same  amendment, 
slightly  revised,  after  cloture  had  been 
voted,  and  the  majority  leader,  as  it  was 
perfectly  proper  for  him  to  do,  objected. 
It  could  not  even  be  considered. 

So  only  those  amendments  that  are  at 
the  desk,  and  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
they  are  at  the  desk,  can  possibly  be  con- 
sidered after  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  rule  that 
each  Senator  may  have  only  1  hour  after 
cloture  has  been  invoked.  "That  is  a  good 
rule.  The  rule  that  he  may  not  assign  his 
1  hour  to  another  Senator  Is  a  good  rule. 
But  the  rule  that  he  may  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  within 
that  hour,  or  use  the  time  within  that 
hour,  or  even  offer  an  amendment  when 
his  time  has  expired,  and  there  can  be 
no  debate,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  oppres- 
sive rule.  It  means  that  cloture,  when  it 
has  been  invoked,  has  the  effect  of  freez- 
ing, in  a  sense,  the  measure  before  the 
Senate,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  con- 
sider amendments  that  would  earlier 
have  been  considered  in  the  absence  of 
prolonged  debate. 

There  are  many  other  reasons.  Many 
masterly  arguments  against  cloture  have 
been  advanced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
served  in  the  House  and  has  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  (he  handling  of  appropriation 
measures  in  that  body.  When  I  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, bills  providing  literally 
billions  of  dollars  came  before  the  House 
under  a  rule  that  allowed  40  minutes  to 
each  side.  I  trust  I  do  not  violate  the 
rules,  because  I  do  not  criticize  the 
House,  but  the  House,  because  of  its  size, 
does  have  to  have  a  rule  of  unanimous 
consent.  Under  unanimous  consent,  we 
have  committeed  the  same  sin  in  the 
Senate,  but  it  can  be  blocked  by  one 
Member. 
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However,  the  day  has  come  for  us  to 
consider  the  need  to  make  certain  that 
tills  Republic  is  strong  in  its  military 
protection. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
weigh  with  care  the  huge  bills  that  come 
to  the  Senate  as  a  matter  of  course,  pro- 
viding billioris  and  billions  of  dollars  In 
appropriations.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — and  I  have 
been  as  remiss.  I  fear,  as  any  other  Sen- 
ator— I  do  not  want  to  see  the  situation 
arise  in  which  we  can  spend  this  country 
into  bankruptcy  or  into  insolvency  or 
into  galloping  inflation  that  takes  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our  people, 
until  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  weigh  the  details. 

The  time  has  gone  by — and  I  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  every 
other  Senator  will  feel  the  time  has 
gone  by — when  we  can  deal  with  these 
huge  lump  appropriations  without  bring- 
ing out  on  the  floor  many  of  the  de- 
tails that  often  have  been  overlooked. 

I  have  seen  the  Senate  argue  all  day 
over  a  few  thousand  dollars  or  $1  or  S2 
million,  and  then  the  next  day  pass  a  bill 
providing  for  $7,  $8,  $15,  or  $20  billion, 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  its  details. 

These  are  things  we  must  think  of,  and 
these  are  the  reasons  why  this  Senator 
will  vote  against  the  modification  of  rule 
XXII. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  warmly  for  his  exceedingly 
constructive,  exceedingly  cautious,  and 
exceedingly  commonsense  approach  to 
this  subject.  I  believe  he  has  made  a  very 
great  contribution  to  this  debate,  and  I 
thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can  be 
heard  as  well  as  our  voices.  And  he  has 
promised  that  the  Crovemment  will  listen 
in  new  ways  to  the  anguish  and  despair 
of  the  people  who  have  not  been  heard 
before. 

He  noted  that  our  greatest  need  now 
is  to  reach  beyond  Government  to  enlist 
the  help  of  committed  and  concerned 
citizens  across  this  continent. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has  on 
many  occasions  spoken  of  politics  being 
the  art  of  the  possible  and  of  seeking 
through  intelligent  effort  to  expand  the 
bounds  of  that  which  is  possible.  In  these 
aims  every  American  should  stand  be- 
hind him  and  the  pledges  he  made  in  his 
inaugural  address. 


Congress  with  my  father,  Howard  H. 
Baker.  Following  my  election  to  this 
body,  I  came  to  know  well  and  to  admire 
"Pats"  Everett,  and  I  had  a  profound 
respect  for  him. 

No  one  served  more  ably  or  had  a 
keener  knowledge  of  that  which  was 
best  for  his  people  than  did  "Fats" 
Everett.  No  one  enJoyed  more  the  busi- 
ness of  the  representation  of  people.  This 
Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the  Eighth 
District  will  miss  him. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Everett,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  thereon. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  Thursday, 
January  23,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  last 
resolving  clause  of  Senate  Resolution 
62,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Representative 
Everett,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  7  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  28,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  this  Nation  witnessed  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  37th  President.  In  his  inaug- 
ural address,  Richard  Nixon  promised  no 
neatly  defined  solutions.  He  offered  only 
realism  and  avoidance  of  quick  or  easy 
answers. 

Two  recurring  themes  emerged  from 
the  inaugural  address  of  President 
Nixon — peace  abroad  and  unity  at  home. 
He  spoke  of  the  crisis  in  America: 

We  have  found  ourselves  rich  In  goods,  but 
ragged  In  spirit;  reaching  with  magnificent 
precision  for  the  moon  but  falling  into 
raucus  discord  on  earth. 

We  are  caught  In  war.  wanting  peace.  We 
are  torn  by  division,  wanting  unity.  We  see 
around  us  empt^  lives,  wanting  fulfillment. 
We  see  tasks  tliat  need  doing,  waiting  for 
hands  to  do  them. 

To  a  crisis  of  the  spirit,  we  need  an  answer 
of  the  spirit. 

And  to  find  that  answer,  we  need  only  look 
within  ourselves. 

President  Nixon  also  expressed  his  hope 
for  a  united  Nation,  one  in  which  every 
man  can  share  fully  in  the  shaping  of 
his  destiny.  He  said: 

No  man  can  be  fully  free  while  his  neigh- 
bor is  not.  To  go  forward  at  all  is  to  go  for- 
ward together. 

He  has  asked  that  we  learn  to  speak 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ROB- 
ERT A.  EVERETT.  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr.  Gore), 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  62 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Robert  A.  Everett,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OfHcer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
fimeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  62)  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senators  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Baker)  to  join  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Robert  A. 
"Fats''  Everett  was  first  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1958 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Congress- 
man Jere  Cooper.  Prior  to  that  time,  he 
had  been  an  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Tom  Stewart  and  later  to  Gov. 
Grordon  Browning.  He  had  also  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
County  Services  Association. 

After  his  election,  he  served  in  the 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  27  (legislative  day  of 
January  10),  1969: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Richard   C.   Van  Dusen.  of   Michigan,   to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

noyd  H.  Hyde,  of  California,  to.  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Samuel  J.  Simmons,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Sherman  Unger.  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

REA 
David  A.  Hamll,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration for  a  term  of  10  years. 

In  the  Aik  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions   of   chapter   839.   title    10   of   the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  generah 
Col.  Fred  A.   Helmstra,  FR19637.   Regular 
Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  PaxU  P.  Douglas.  Jr..  FR8073.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  O.  Frankosky,  FR9758,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Victor  N.  Cabas.  FR12162.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Kendall  S.  Young.  FR36493  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Jack.  FR10074.  Regvilar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Ernest  F.  John.  FR10075.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Ralph  J.  Hallenbeck.  FR10170,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Qulntino  J.  Serenati.  FR29857,  Regular 
Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  Harold  L.  Price.  PR50358.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Woodard  E.  Davis.  Jr..  FR33914.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 
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Col.   Ray  M.   Col^ 
Force. 

Col.  Michael  C 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Jessup  D. 
Force. 

Col.  Donald  A 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Vernon  R. 
Air  Force. 

Col.    Edgar   H. 
Regular  Air  Force, 

Col.    Coleman    O 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Leslie  J 
Air  Force. 

Col.  George  K. 
Force. 

Col.  Wendell  L 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  P. 
tenant  colonel 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  C. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Madison  M 
lar  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  H. 
Fcsrce.    •  •■ 

Col    JHMes  H. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Warren  D. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  C. 
Force. 

Col.  Maxwell  W. 
lar  Air  Force.  Medic4l 

Col.  Jack  K. 
Force. 


FR15568.   Regular   Air 

MjiCarthy,  FR9721,  Regular 

Ldwe.  FR9807,  Regular  Air 

CJfeylord.  FR10003.  Regular 

"furner,  FR10145,  Regular 

l]|nderwood.   Jr.,    FR19262, 

Williams.    Jr.,    FR9709. 

We^tberg,  FR35854,  Regular 

;es,  FR9763.  Regular  Air 

B4van,  Jr..  FR9780,  Regular 


\;edlcal. 


Sjki 


(omstock,  FR37182   (lleu- 
Rejular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air 

qatledge,  FR9951,  Regular 

B^cBrayer,  FR33355,  Regu- 

FR35483.  Regular  Air 

W^tlclns,  FR10104,  Regular 

Jcfcnson.  PR14367,  Regular 

FR14603,  Regular  Air 

,  Jr..  FR19275,  Regu- 

.  FR14026.  Regular  Air 


Hjlt. 


Watsjn 


£  teel. 


Gam  >le 


MAN  OF 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Monday. 


Mr.  TALMADG 
year  a  "Man  of 
by  Col.  Hubert  F. 
ness  magazine. . 
Colonel  Lee  has 
anniversary  as 
fine  publication. 

The   award    thii; 
Brinton  Turman. 
1968,   for   his   ou 
ments  in  the 
his  many 
the  entire  Nation 

I  wish  to  bring 
Senate  an 
man's  selection  foi 
a  biographical 
I  ask  unanimous 
terial  be  printed 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 
Solon   B.   Tthiman. 

ExECUTrvE.  Is  Man 

Solon  Brinton  Tutman 
leader  of  the  Unitec 
try.  has  been  name^ 
1968,    it    was 
Hubert  F.  Lee.  Edltdr 
Business,   of   Atlanti 
the  selection  since  1^6. 

Colonel  Lee 
made    to    the    man 


anno;  need 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Col.  William  C.  FullUove,  PR15853,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Yeager,  FR16076,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Harold  R.  Vague,  FR22991,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col  Paul  G.  Galentlne,  Jr..  PR14734,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col,  Foster  L.  Smith,  FR 15882,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Coleman,  FR13283,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Homer  K.  Hansen.  PR14983.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Peter  R  DeLonga.  FR15567,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Clifford  W.  Hargrove,  FR10038,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Samuel  M.  Thomasson,  PR20025,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Huyser,  PR35502,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  J  Evans.  FR17355  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Morgan,  FR13964,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  William  R.  Goade,  FR14552,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  I.  Bennett,  Jr.,  FR16442.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col  Otis  E.  Winn,  PR10013,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Woodrow  A.  Abbott,  FR12763,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  R.  Pugh,  Jr.,  FR137I1,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  P  Lukeman,  FR14156,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  L.  Price,  FR34018,  Regular  Air 
Force. 
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Col.  John  W.  Roberts,  PR15280,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Brian  S.  Gunderson,  FR50308,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Geoffrey  Cbeadle,  FR15830,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Floyd  H.  Trogdon.  FR16737,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Devol  Brett,  FR17000.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Paul  F.  Patch,  FR35545,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harold  E.  ColUns,  FR17200.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  N.  Bellls,  FR17330  (Ueuten- 
ant  colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Salvador  E.  Felices.  FR17377  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  G.  Cross.  Jr.,  FR14492,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  FR17342  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Martin  G.  Colladay.  FR17344  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Pattlllo.  FR23720  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  BlUle  J.  McGarvey,  PR16176,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  D.  Hughes,  FR17468  (lieutenant 
colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  R.  Allen.  FR17789  (major,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Pursley,  FR18516  (major. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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THE  SOUTH 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 


GEORGIA 

0:f  THE  UNITED  STATES 
January  27.  1969 


C.  Mr.  President,  each 

South"  is  honored 

Lee  in  his  Dixie  Busi- 

puplished  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

celebrated  his  40th 

editor  and  founder  of  this 
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artijcle  by  Colonel  Lee,  and 

;onsent  that  this  ma- 

n  the  Record. 

bjection,  the  material 

printed  in  the  Record, 

New  Orleans  Shipping 
OP  THE  South  for  1968 

of  New  Orleans,  a 
States  Shipping  Indus- 
Man  of  the  South  for 
today   by   Colonel 
and  Publisher  of  Dixie 
which   has  sponsored 


pointed  out  that  the  award  is 
selected    from    the    200 


American  business  leaders  who  have  been 
named  to  the  South's  Hall  of  Fame,  and  the 
decision  is  based  on  an  annual  poll. 

Letters,  ballots,  petitions  and  resolutions 
urging  Mr.  Turman's  selection  were  received. 
Colonel  Lee  said,  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  from  countries  around  the 
world.  The  flood  of  votes  In  Mr.  Turman's  be- 
half started  pouring  in  shortly  after  the 
nominees  were  announced. 

Mr.  Turman,  a  Director  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Lykes  Corpora- 
tion and  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc..  is 
the  senior  ranking  member  of  the  Lykes  fam- 
ily which  founded  the  vast  Lykes  enter- 
prises that  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  the  south. 

Mr.  Turman  this  year  observes  his  50th 
anniversary  with  the  Lykes  organization.  In 
addition  to  his  active  role  in  the  Lykes 
world-wide  shipping  operation,  he  is  also 
active  in  the  many  other  Lykes  Interests 
which  Include  cattle  ranches  In  Florida  and 
Texas;  meat  packing  plants  in  Florida  and 
Georgia,  citrus  groves  and  citrus  concentrate 
plants  in  Florida;  insurance  companies  in 
Florida,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  bank- 
ing In  Florida  and  electronic  firms  In  Louisi- 
ana, Florida  and  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  his  active  role  In  the  many 
Lykes  businesses,  Mr.  Turman  also  serves  as 
a  Director  of  the  Hlbernia  National  Bank  in 
New  Orleans;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gulf 
and  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
member  of  The  Business  Council,  and  only 
recently  concluded  a  24- year  term  as  Director 
of  the  Illinois   Central   Railroad. 

A  native  of  Florida  and  a  resident  of  New 
Orleans  since  1930.  Mr.  Turman  Is  the  son 
of  the  late  Solon  B.  Turman  and  the  late 
Miss  Tillie  Lykes.  He  attended  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  his  career  with  the  Lykes  enterprises 
dates  back  to  1919. 


He  became  a  Director  of  Lykes  In  1925:  a 
Vice  President  In  1930;  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1943.  and  served  as  President  from 
1951  until  1962  when  he  was  elected  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  a  post  he 
held  until  1967  when  he  elected  to  step  down. 

In  world  business  circles  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  ship- 
ping and  he  has  served  hU  company,  hit 
southland  and  his  nation  with  distinction, 
making  major  contributions  to  all  three. 

In  1949.  he  received  the  French  Medal  o.' 
Commercial  Merit  and  In  1952  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Louisiana  Chapter 
of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  nation's  leading 
national  honorary  scholastic  fraternity.  In 
1957  he  was  named  Louisiana's  Maritime 
Man  of  the  Year,  and  In  1961  he  won  twin- 
honors  as  the  recipient  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's American  Merchant  Marine  Achieve- 
ment Award,  presented  to  him  by  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  the  samo 
year  was  given  the  Vice  Admiral  Jerry  Land 
Medal,  the  highest  honor  paid  to  a  non- 
technical person  by  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers. 

The  individual's  responsible  for  Mr.  Tur- 
man winning  the  Man  of  the  South  honor, 
and  Colonel  Lee,  "reads  like  a  'Who's  Who' 
In  American  and  International  business.  All 
of  them  had  one  thing  In  common — Solon 
Turman  earned  the  honor  for  his  distin- 
guished service  to  the  South  over  a  lifetime." 

South's  Halx  of  Fame  for  the  Living 
(By  Hubert  F.  Lee) 

With  the  publication  of  this  issue  of  Dixie 
Business,  another  Southerner  Joins  the  ranks 
of  the  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living. "  the 
honor  group  from  which  the  "Man  of  the 
South"  is  named  each  year. 

He  is  Solon  Turman.  of  New  Orleans,  a 
member  of  the  Internationally- known  Lykes 


family  of  Florida  and  truly  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  international  commerce 
during  a  period  of  many  years. 

Mr.  Turman  Is  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  all  the  vast  Lykes  holdings  in 
shipping,  cattle,  citrus,  meat  packing.  Insur- 
ance, banking  and  electronics. 

Solon  Turman  Is  the  son  of  the  late  Miss 
TilUe  Lykes,  whose  seven  brothers  founded 
the  Lykes  shipping  empire  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Turman  Joined  the  venture- 
some Lykes  brothers  Just  as  soon  as  he  left 
school  In  1919,  and  he  has  devoted  a  llfethne 
to  the  South  and  particularly  to  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  roles  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine. 

His  uncle,  the  late  Joseph  T.  Lykes,  Sr.. 
was  honored  as  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for 
1960  at  a  dinner  In  Tampa.  Florida,  Decem- 
ber 7,  I960.  Mr.  Lykes  was  named  to  the 
South's  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living"  honor 
group  in  1952. 

In  keeping  with  Lykes  family  and  Lykes 
company  policy,  Mr.  Turman  underwent  an 
extensive  training  program  and  learned 
shipping  from  the  bottom  up,  and  he  earned 
every  promotion  he  ever  received.  Greater 
responsibility  became  his  with  the  passing 
of  each  year  and  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of    the    world-wide    Lykes    organization    In 

7951. 

He  played  a  major  role  In  steering  the 
Lykes  shipping  team  through  World  War  II, 
when  It  contributed  a  principal  share  to  the 
iUlled  success. 

He  was  again  in  a  major  role  putting  to- 
gether a  tough-to-beat  postwar  organization 
that  saw  the  Lykes  colors  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  industry. 

He  was  at  the  helm  as  the  company 
plunged  into  the  nation's  greatest  single 
shipbuilding  venture — complete  replacement 
of  the  Lykes  fleet  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  a  half 
billion  dollars — now  reaching  another  im- 
portant phase  with  33  new  ships  contribut- 
ing a  major  share  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  to  the  nation's  efforts  in  South- 
east Asia  and  to  the  strength  of  the  great 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

In  1967.  Solon  Turman  elected  to  step 
down  as  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  Lykes.  He  continues  to  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  Lykes  operations  and  holds  nu- 
merous other  top  level  positions  with  other 
Lykes  companies.  He  Is  also  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  Hibemla 
National  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

In  1957  he  was  Louslana's  "Maritime  Man 
of  the  Year." 

In  1961  the  American  Legion  gave  him 
their  "American  Merchant  Marine  Achieve- 
ment Award." 

In  the  same  year  he  was  given  the  Admiral 
Jerry  Land  Medal,  the  highest  honor  be- 
stowed on  a  non-technical  person  by  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers. 

I  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  careers 
of  men  who  own  a  company  and  build  it  into 
greatness  and  "management  men"  who  are 
responsible  to  a  board  of  directors. 

None  of  the  Horatio  Alger  figures  I  have 
known  have  worked  harder  and  burned  the 
midnight  oil  longer  than  the  Solon  Tur- 
mans  during  the  half  century  I  have  been 
a  writer. 

Solon  Turman  and  his  late  uncles,  the 
seven  Lykes  brothers,  are  In  the  same  class 
with  James  B.  "Buck"  Duke.  Robert  Dollar. 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
John  H.  Patterson.  Cyrus  H.  McCormlck. 
Henry  Ford,  Daniel  Guggenheim.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. John  D.  Rockefeller  and  stalwarts  of  the 
old  school. 

This  honor  by  Dixie  Business — modest 
though  it  may  be — Is  given  only  to  those 
who  have  earned  It.  Great  men  like  Solon 
Turman. 
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THOMASITE  TEACHER  HONORED  BY 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  House  last  year  approved  H.R.  970 
to  extend  our  greetings  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Philippines  in  commemoration  of 
the  arrivBl  of  the  Thomasite  teachers. 

More  than  66  years  ago  these  volun- 
teer American  teachers  are  credited  with 
establishing  public  education  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  last  known  survivor  of  this  original 
group  of  508  teachers  is  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Balch,  who  later  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Foreign  Service  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Balch,  a  91-year-old  resident  of 
Huntsville  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama  came  to  Washington 
recently  to  receive  honors  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  for  his  service  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Philippines. 

He  was  presented  the  Sikatuna 
Award— the  highest  civilian  decoration 
the  Philippine  Government  can  give — for 
his  work  among  the  people  of  these  is- 
lands. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  can  know 
of  the  high  regard  which  these  Thomasite 
teachers  are  held  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  I  wish  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  remarks  by  Ambassador 
Salvador  P.  Lopez  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Order  of  Sikatima  to  Mr.  Henry 
Balch  and  the  citation  of  the  President 
of  the  Philippines. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Tribute  to  the  Thomasites 
(Remarks  by  Ambassador  Salvador  P.  Lopez 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Order  of  Sika- 
tuna to  Mr.  Henry  Balch) 
In  the  Sikatuna  Award,  the  highest  civilian 
decoration  that  the  Philippine  Government 
can  give,  on  Mr.  Henry  H.  Balch,  we  honor 
him  for  his  years  of  service  to  the  youth  of 
the  Philippines  at  a  critical  time  in  our  his- 
tory. In  particular,  we  honor  him  for  what  he 
did  for  the  young  people  of  Tayabas  and  the 
love  he  bore  them. 

Through  him,  we  honor  the  Thomasites — 
that  hardy  band  of  pioneers  who  dared  to 
venture  into  strange  land,  to  live  and  work 
among  a  people  whom  their  nation  had  just 
subdued  In  war. 

And  in  honoring  them,  we  pay  tribute  to 
America,  to  the  American  record  of  education 
m  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  record  unsurpassed 
In  the  annuals  of  colonialism,  a  shining  rec- 
ord which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able legacy  bequested  to  us  by  American  rule. 
For  the  work  of  Henry  Balch  and  the 
Thomasites  represented  the  best  side  of  the 
American  character — its  altruism,  its  dedica- 
tion. Its  humanity.  And  the  public  school 
system  which  they  established  throughout 
the  country  was  the  most  beneficent  and  thfc 
most  effective  expression  of  American  colonial 
policy  in  the  Philippines.  It  Is  to  the  work 
of  Henry  Balch  and  the  Thomasites  and  of 
those  who  followed  them  that  we  largely 
owe  that  part  of  our  culture  which  Is  dis- 
tinctively American,  those  qualities  which, 
for  good  or  ill.  will  remain  stamped  on  the 
Filipino  soul  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is 
these  elements  which  constitute  to  this  day 
the  strongest  bond  between  our  two  nations. 
It  is  for  this,  no  less  than  for  the  many 
personal  ties  which  they  established  during 
their  years  of  service  in  the  PhlUpplnes,  that 
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Henry  Balch  and  the  rest  of  the  Thomasites 
will  always  be  remembered  In  our  country. 
As  for  the  Americans  of  today,  they  too  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Thomasites,  who 
were  in  truth  the  first  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
in  American  history. 

The  citation  reads  as  follows: 
Citation 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  hereby 
confers  the  Order  of  Sikatuna  (Rank  of 
Datu)  upon  Mr.  Henry  Balch  of  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  U.S.A..  for  his  wholehearted  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  service  as  evidenced  by 
his  voluntary  enlistment  in  the  group  of 
teachers  who  came  to  the  Philippines  from 
America  to  bring  for  the  first  time  to  this 
country  the  beneficences  of  popular  educa- 
tion; 

For  his  generosity  of  spirit,  open  mind,  and 
compassionate  approach  to  the  work  at  hand, 
which  characterized  the  adventure-in-teach- 
ing that  the  Thomasites  found  in  the  Philip- 
pines; 

For  the  genuine  gift  of  knowledge  he  has 
brought  to  his  students  which  laid  the  basis 
for  the  wider  education  of  the  generations  of 
Filipinos  who  came  after; 

For  his  own  quick  and  deep  acceptance  of 
the  Filipinos  and  the  Philippines,  to  this  day 
a  people  and  country  that  enjoy  a  special 
place  in  his  memories  and  in  his  heart: 

This  award  is  given  to  Henry  Balch.  teacher, 
benefactor,  friend  and  brother  tc  the 
Filipinos. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Manila  on  this  18th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
By  the  President ; 

F.  E.  Marcos. 


PHILADELPHIA     SHOWS     WAY     TO 
EASE  NEGROES'  PLIGHT 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
Bruce  Biossat  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  persistent  though  not  always  glam- 
orous efforts  of  Philadelphia  toward  les- 
sening its  urban  problems.  As  he  im- 
plies, many  of  the  steps  taken  are  not 
giant  steps,  but  the  march  goes  forward 
and  is  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Biossat's  article.  "Philadelphia  Shows 
Way  To  Ease  Negroes'  Plieht."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hazleton  Standard  Speaker 
of  January  22.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PHILADELPHIA    SHOWS    WAY    TO    EASE   NEGROES' 

Plight 

Washington.— Cracks  of  hopeful  daylight 
can  be  found  here  and  there  in  a  troubled 
urban  racial  situation  which  many  observers 
of  the  nation's  black  community  insist  on 
painting  in  hopelessly  gloomy  tones. 

These  small  bits  of  optimism  appear  at  a 
fortuitous  moment,  for  Investigative  dis- 
closures of  fraud  and  Inefficiency  in  the  mas- 
sive New  York  City  poverty-welfare  complex 
are  seen  as  having  struck  a  hard  blow  against 
such  programs— despite  the  argument  that 
they  ease  tensions  in  the  seething  ghetto 
communities. 

Fortunately  for  the  nation,  through  all  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  from  black  mili- 
tants on  the  one  hand  and  rightist  whites 
who  would  repress  blacks  on  the  other,  a 
hardy  band  of  both  whites  and  blacks  keeps 
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Representatives  the  formal  opening  of 
the  magnificent  new  Brockton  Art  Cen- 
ter-Puller Memorial,  which  took  place 
on  January  15,  1969.  This  art  center  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Myron  L.  Puller,  who  established 
trust  funds  for  the  museum  and  by  the 
donations  of  land,  funds,  and  effort  to 
interested  Brockton  and  South  Shore 
persons. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
opening  of  the  Brockton  Art  Center  were: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Puller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Myron  P.  Puller,  Miss  Alice  Aksar- 
lian  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  S.  Ames  in  of  North  Easton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bernat,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerard  Burke  of  Brockton,  who 
represented  Congressman  James  A. 
Burke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Cam- 
panelli,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Dunbar 
Jr..  of  South  Easton,  Mr.  Kevin  P.  Gil- 
lette, Mrs.  Mason  Dix  Harris,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Higgens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Bradford 
Keith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  S.  Lazarus, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  N.  Lampos,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Lyons  of  Hanover,  Mrs. 
Daniel  J.  McEachem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Merian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O'Con- 
nell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Trower,  and 
Attorney  John  Clark  Wheatley. 

I  include  the  enclosed  news  items 
which  cover  the  art  center  opening: 

[Prom  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  Jan. 

16,   19691 
The  Brockton  Art  CENTER-Pm-LER  Memorial 

An  important  and  historic  event  has  been 
taking  place  this  week  in  the  history  of  this 
city  and  area — the  opening  of  the  Brockton 
Art  Center-Puller  Memorial. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  where  culture  Is 
plaj-lng  more  and  more  of  a  part  in  our  lives, 
as  it  should. 

Now,  with  this  handsome  and  splendidly 
equipped  art  center  ready  for  use,  this  area 
is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  share  in  Its  many 
and  varied  programs. 

When  plans  were  first  made  for  building 
the  art  center,  those  Involved  In  the  project 
knew  they  had  a  task  on  their  hands. 

But  they  were,  and  are,  a  dedicated  group 
and  their  dedication  paid  off. 

We  congratulate  them. 

This  city  and  area  can  be  proud  that  it  has 
the  only  art  museum  on  the  South  Shore, 
made  possible  by  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Myron  Puller  and  others  who  contributed 
financially  and  with  generous  measures  of 
their  time  and  talents. 

Press  Corps  Previews  Brockton  Art  Center 

The  beautiful  and  spacious  Brockton  Art 
Center-Puller  Memorial  was  unveiled  for  the 
first  time  Tuesday  night  at  a  press  preview 
for  local  and  Boston  newspaper  writers  and 
radio  and  television  broadcasters.  The  open- 
ing exhibition,  entitled  "Three  Centuries  of 
New  England  Art,"  of  rare  and  priceless  loan 
items  from  New  England  museums  was 
warmly  received  by  the  group. 

Out-of-town  guests  were  brought  to  this 
city  in  a  colorful  London  double-decker  bus 
which  provided  rush  hour  drivers  on  the 
Southeast  Expressway  with  a  novel  sight. 

The  spacious  galleries  of  the  new  center, 
adjacent  to  Upper  Porter  Pond  on  Oak  St., 
were  acclaimed  by  all  of  the  visitors.  The 
center,  in  addition  to  three  galleries,  includes 
three  studios  for  art  classes,  a  library-lounge, 
tearoom,  two  administrative  areas,  three  stor- 
age rooms,  a  carpenter  shop  and  a  receiving 
area. 

The  main  gallery  will  serve  alternately  as  a 
lecture  hall  and  an  exhibition  gallery. 

The  center  was  made  pKJsslble  under  the 
trust  funds  established  by  the  late  Myron  L. 
Fuller,  Internationally  known  geologist  anc 
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hydrologlst,  and  son  of  Albert  H.  Fuller, 
founder  of  the  Enterprise-Times. 

Land  for  the  center  was  donated  by  Paul 
Lampos,  president  of  Wood-Hu  Kitchens; 
Edward  Bernat,  vice  president  of  Oarland 
Knitting  Mills;  Campanelli  Brothers  ot 
Bralntree  and  the  Enterprise  Publishing  Co., 
while  a  generous  gift  from  Isaac  S.  Klbrlck 
was  used  for  site  development  and  the  lagoon 
was  donated  by  Max  Coffman,  president  of 
Mammoth  Mart. 

Land  for  the  center  was  exchanged  with 
the  D.  W.  Field  Park  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  city  and  state  officials. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
on  hand  to  greet  the  visitors,  including  Ken- 
neth E.  Sampson,  chairman;  Merton  B.  Tar- 
low,  treasurer;  Charles  A.  Puller  and  Edwin  A, 
Nelson,  with  the  fifth  member,  Isaac  S.  Klb- 
rlck, being  on  vacation.  Also  present  were 
committee  chairmen:  Bernard  S.  Lazarus, 
charter  membership,  finance  and  personnel; 
Ann  Q.  McEachem,  school  planning;  Dorothy 
H.  Trower,  Ladies'  Committee,  and  Ralph  E. 
Trower,  publicity. 

Pointing  out  the  features  of  the  museum 
was  Edouard  DuBuron,  director,  and  Mar- 
lene  A.  Thayer,  secretary,  along  with  Paul  L. 
Bacon,  business  manager.  Music  during  the 
evening  was  provided  in  the  main  gallery- 
auditorium  by  Miss  Doris  H.  Tlrrell  at  the 
organ  and  Walter  R.  Lendh  at  the  concert 
grand.  Both  instruments  are  being  loaned  to 
the  art  center  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  and 
Organ  Studios  of  Brockton. 

Ouests  were  treated  to  cocktails  and  a 
light  buffet  served  in  the  ground-level  foyer, 
adjacent  to  the  gallery-auditorium.  Assist- 
ing with  guide  and  hostess  duties  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Ladles'  Committee  Including: 

Mrs.  Prank  Cross  and  Mrs.  Robert  Earle, 
both  of  Sharon,  co-chairmen;  Miss  Edith 
Sprague,  Randolph;  Mrs.  Norman  Smith, 
Holbrook;  Mrs.  John  Farmer,  Pembroke;  Mrs. 
John  A.  Colocousis  and  Mrs.  George  Tasho, 
Brockton;  Mrs.  Achor  B.  Campbell,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  John  Blomstrom,  both  of  Stoughton; 
Mrs.  Thomas  Strange  Whitman;  Mrs.  Law- 
rence  HuUer,    Brockton. 

The  museum  was  designed  by  J.  Timothy 
Anderson  and  Associates,  Inc.,  and  con- 
structed by  Eaton  and  Associates,  Inc.  A 
brochure  on  the  pictures  being  displayed  and 
on  the  museum  was  presented  to  each  guest. 

The  museum  will  open  Its  doors  to  the 
public  on  Friday  from  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 
The  building  will  be  open  weekdays  frorn 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  Sundays  from  1:30  to 
5:30  P.M.  after  the  opening  day. 

A  series  of  special  events  has  been  planned, 
the  first  of  which  win  be  a  lecture  Feb.  5. 


Plans  Finalized  bt  TRrsTEES  for  Opening 
OF  Art  Center 

Meeting  this  week  at  the  new  Brockton 
Art  Center— Fuller  Memorial,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  plans  for  the  long-awaited  formal 
opening  of  the  South  Shores  only  art  mu- 
seum on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  museum  li- 
brary, where  a  bright,  cheery  fre  burned  in 
the  fireplace.  Outside,  visible  through  the 
large  glass  windows,  children  skated  on  Up- 
per Porter's  Pond,  which  borders  the  museum 
on  the  east. 

Chairman  of  the  trustees,  Kenneth  E. 
Sampson,  presided,  and  members  were  de- 
lighted with  the  museum's  handsome  new 
publication,  the  creation  of  Ralph  E.  Trower, 
publicity  director.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a 
catelog  of  all  paintings  and  art  pieces  to  be 
part  cf  the  first  exhibit,  with  commentaries 
by  Charles  Morgan  of  Amherst  and  Bartlett 
Hayes  of  Andover,  both  distinguished  art 
authorities. 

The  magnificent  exhibit  which  the  muse- 
um win  house  for  the  opening  consists  of 
New  England  art  from  New  England  muse- 
ums from  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  Centuries. 
Collections  are  now  being  hung  in  the  sev- 
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eral  galleries  where  guests  will  be  greeted 
at  the  openings  next  week 

On  Tuesday  evening,  from  5  to  7,  there 
will  be  a  press  preview,  to  which  members 
of  the  communications  media  from  the 
South  Shore  and  Boston  are  invited.  Boston 
guests  win  make  the  trip  to  Brockton  aboard 
a  London  bus  which  has  been  chartered  for 
the  occasion. 

The  museum's  formal  black  tie  opening  is 
planned  for  Wednesday  evening  from  8  to 
11  for  charter  members,  heads  of  museums 
and  state  and  city  officials. 

Then,  on  Thursday  evening,  a  special  open- 
ing will  be  held  for  those  holding  regular 
museum  membership,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
living  artists  whose  works  are  presented  in 
the  exhibit.  This  evening,  from  8  to  11,  is 
informal. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  museum  will  be 
open  to  the  general  public  with  visitors  to 
be  asked   for  a   non-member   admission   fee 

of    $1. 

On  all  evenings  champagne  will  be  served 
along  vrtth  finger  delicacies.  Background  mu- 
sic will  be  provided  on  Baldwin  organ  and 
concert  grand  piano  by  Miss  Doris  Tlrrell 
and  Walter  Lendh. 

Tentative  hours  during  which  the  museum 
will  be  open  are  Tuesdays  through  Fridays, 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.;  Sundays,  1  to  6  P.M.  The 
museum  will   be  closed   on   Mondays. 

Art  Center  Opening  Is  Held 


(By  Bettina  Kyper) 
The  formal  opening  Wednesday  evening  of 
the  magnificent  new  Brockton  Art  Center- 
Fuller  Memorial  was  a  glittering  affair  with 
an  assembly  of  charter  members  from  the 
South  Shore  enjoying  the  exhibit  of  price- 
less New  England  Art  from  the  18th,  19th  and 
20th  centuries  in  the  four  galleries  and  in 
the  spacious  foyers. 

Situated  on  a  picturesque  18-acre  site  on 
Oak  St.,  adjacent  to  Upper  Porter  Pond,  the 
two-level  museum  complex  Is  of  traditional 
New  England  design  on  the  outside,  while 
the  interior  is  one  of  the  most  functionally 
modern  museums  creating  a  subtle  blending 
of  the  old  and  the  new. 

It  Is  through  the  generosity  of  the  late 
Myron  L.  Fuller  who  established  Trust  Funds 
for  the  museum,  and  by  the  donations  of 
lands,  funds  and  effort  of  interested  Brock- 
ton and  South  Shore  persons  that  the  mu- 
seum was  made  possible. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  brother  of  the  late  Charles 
L.  PulUer,  Daily  Enterprise  publisher,  and 
uncle  of  the  present  co-publishers.  Albert  W. 
Fuller  and  Charles  A.  Puller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Fuller  were  unable  to  attend  the 
museum  opening  because  of  Mr.  Fuller's  ill- 
ness. 

The  first  art  exhibit  consists  mainly  of  re- 
gional canvases  and  sculpture  loaned  by  the 
Addison  Gallery  cf  American  Art.  Phillips 
Academy:  Amherst  College,  Bowdoin  College 
Museum  of  Art,  Chrysler  Art  Museum,  Colby 
Collesie  Art  Museum.  DeCordova  Museum, 
Fltchburg  Art  Museum,  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign; Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield;  New  Britain  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art;  Portland  Museum  of 
Art;  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Rose 
Art  Museum.  Brandeis  University;  Salnt- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site.  Windsor.  Vt.; 
Smith  Conege  Museum  of  Art.  Sterling  and 
Francine  Clark  Art  Institute,  WllUamstown; 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Scudder  Gal- 
lery; Wadsworth  Antheneum,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Worcester  Art  Museum  and  Yale  Uni- 
versity Art  Gallery. 

Artists  represented  are:  Albert  Alcalay, 
Washington  Allston.  David  Aronson,  Milton 
Avery,  Joseph  Badger.  Edward  Mitchell  Ban- 
nister. Herbert  Harnett.  Harris  Barron,  Ros 
Barron,  Leonard  Baskln,  George  Bellows. 
Joseph  Blackburn,  Hyman  Bloom,  Varujan 
Boghoslan,  Horace  Bundy,  Joseph  Goodhue 


Chandler,  Frederick  Edwin  Church,  James 
Goodwyn  Clonney,  George  H.  Cohen,  Charles 
Octavlous  Cole,  John  Singleton  Copley, 
Gardner  Cox,  Jan  Cox.  Joseph  DeMartinl. 
Alfred  Duca.  Asher  B.  Durand. 

Also,  Ralph  Earl.  Robert  Engman,  Robert 
Eshoo,  Robert  Peke,  Erastus  Salisbury  Field, 
Howard  Glbbs,  Kahili  Glbran,  Sante  Grazl- 
anl,  John  Greenwood,  Ernst  Halberstadt, 
Robert  Hamilton,  Chester  Harding,  William 
Hart,  Marsden  Hartley,  Chllde  Hassam,  Mar- 
tin Johnson  Heade,  Fanny  Hlllsmlth,  Wlnslow 
Homer. 

Edward  Hopper,  William  Morris  Hunt,  Jim 
Huntington,  Eastman  Johnson,  Rockwell 
Kent,  Gyorgy  Kepes,  Karl  Knaths,  Lawrence 
Kupferman,  John  La  Farge,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane, 
John  Laurent,  Jack  Levine,  William  Manning, 
John  Marin,  George  Marinko,  Michael  Mazur. 
Richard  Merkln,  Basaldella  Mlrko,  Robert  S. 
Neuman,  Kenneth  Noland,  Maxfield  I>arrlsh, 
Gabor  Peterdi,  Marlanna  Pineda. 

Also,  Arthur  Polonsky,  Maurice  Prender- 
gast,  William  M.  Prior,  John  Quidor,  Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens.  John  Singer  Sargent, 
Edward  Savage,  Henry  Schnakenberg,  William 
Sharp.  Mitchell  Siporln,  John  Smlbert,  Mau- 
rice Sterne,  Donald  Stoltenberg,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Jane  Stuart,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell.  Ab- 
bott Handerson  Thayer,  Harold  Tovish,  Hugh 
Townley,  John  Trumbull,  Dwight  W.  Tryon, 
Jack  Wolfe  and  Karl  Zerbe. 

Arrangements  for  the  selections  of  three 
centuries  of  New  England  art  were  made  by 
Edouard  Du  Buron,  director  of  the  Brockton 
Art  Center. 

A  red  carpet  provided  a  touch  of  warm  wel- 
come for  the  guests  as  they  entered  the 
museum  crossing  over  the  entry  bridge. 

The  lovely  gowns  of  the  ladles  in  a  melange 
of  color  became  more  vivid  against  the  stark 
white  of  the  gallery  walls.  The  ladles  showed 
varying  preferences  In  evening  clothes  from 
the  long  formals,  the  short  semlformals, 
mlnl-sklrt  formals,  theater  suits,  coat  and 
dress  ensembles  and  the  very  fashionable 
formal  pants  suits. 

Background  music  created  a  pleasant  at- 
mosphere in  the  main  gallery-auditorium 
played  by  NUss  Doris  H.  Tlrrell  at  the  organ 
and  Walter  R.  Lendh  at  the  piano.  Both  in- 
struments were  loaned  t6  the  mviseum  by  the 
Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Studies  of  Brock- 
ton. 

In  this  main  gallery  were  the  contemporary 
art  works  which  seemed  to  pique  the  curios- 
ity of  many  guests  as  they  viewed  the  col- 
lection with  both  interest  and  challenge. 

This  gallery,  which  will  serve  both  as  a  lec- 
ture ball  and  exhibition  area,  has  a  functional 
stage  platform  draped  with  black  and  gold 
curtains. 

As  guests  moved  through  the  museum's 
spacious  areas— main  galleries,  art  class 
studios,  library-lounge,  tearoom,  where  a  fire 
burned  cheerfully  In  the  fireplace;  the  com- 
pletely equipped  kitchen,  the  administration 
areas,  and  the  several  connecting  foyer  pas- 
sages— they  sipped  champagne  served  from 
btiffet  tables  set  with  fresh  fiowers  and 
lighted  candles. 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Trower.  general  chairman  of 
the  museum's  Ladles'  Committee,  was  hostess 
for  Wednesday  evening's  opening.  Her  assist- 
ants included  Mrs.  John  R.  Wheatley,  Mrs. 
Merton  B.  Tarlow,  Mrs.  Manuel  Alter,  Mrs. 
E.  Bradford  Keith,  Mrs.  George  O.  Jenkins, 
Mrs  Wayne  E.  Clark,  Mrs.  John  S.  Chase, 
Mrs.  Simon  Geillch,  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Dun- 
combe,  Mrs.  A.  Sladen  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward E.  Lyons,  Mrs.  Myron  F.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McEachem, 
Mrs.  Edward  Klrby  and  Mrs.  Fred  Armor. 

Also  assisting  the  guests  during  the  eve- 
ning were  members  of  Stonehill  College's  Key 
Club,  who  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
first  time  for  an  affair  off  the  college  campus. 
Tonight  the  museum  will  be  open  to  an  In- 
vitation affair  for  those  holding  regular  mem- 
berships. On  Friday,  there  will  be  a  public 
opening  from  10  In  the  morning  until  10  In 
the  evening. 
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The  museum,  at  the  present  time,  has  a 
membership  of  approximately  1 ,600  members, 
to  whom  all  facilities  and  programs  are  avail- 
able. The  first  post-opening  event  at  the 
museum  Is  planned  for  Feb.  5  when  Bartlett 
H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Addison  Ganery 
of  American  Art  at  Phlllips-Andover  Acad- 
emy, will  lecture  on  "The  Cow  and  the  Elec- 
tronic Eye — Three  Centuries  of  Artistic 
Symbols  In  New  England." 

There  is  much  more  to  come,  including 
the  opening  of  the  art  class  school,  for  which 
arrangements  are  now  nearly  completed 

Thus  Brockton's  new  art  center,  a  cultural 
contribution  to  the  community  and  the 
South  Shore's  only  art  museum,  becomes  a 
reality,  to  serve  and  inform  and  to  encour- 
age and  develop  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  fine  arts. 


BLACK  BRAIN  DRAIN 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
insert  the  following  article  from  the  win- 
ter 1968  issue  of  Columbia  Forum: 
Black  Brain   Drain 
(By  Vincent  Harding)' 
A    basic    component   of    the    malaise    now 
experienced  In  the  black  urban  north  is  the 
conviction    In    the    ghettos    that    they    are 
.scheduled    for   increasingly   traumatic   visits 
from     the    white    economic,    political,    and 
academic  establishments.  Many  black   com- 
miinity  organizers,  intellectuals,  and  revolu- 
tionaries   share    the    conviction    that    these 
Intrusions    may     (whatever     their     possibly 
benign  Intentions)  have  the  effect  of  robbing 
the  black  communities  of  those  painfully  de- 
veloped strengths  which  grew  there  in  spite 
of jometinies  because  of — America's  shame- 
ful treatment.  Indeed  these  incursions  have 
already  begun.  In  a  form  frighteningly  remi- 
niscent  of   some   of   the   most   questionable 
actions  on  the  overseas  "development"  scene. 
The    political    forces    are    competing    with 
both    business    and    academe    for    the    most 
vigorous,  creative  black  leaders,  resulting  In  a 
•brain  drain"  no  less  significant  than  the  one 
we   see    internationally,    and    cjusing    many 
sober  black  persons  to  believe  that  the  same 
Institutions    that    helped    for    more    than    a 
century  to  create,  maintain,  and  degrade  the 
northern  black  urban  world  are  now  turning 
to  rape  it  of  all  that  is  distinctive,  all  that 
holds  potential  power  for  the  realization  of 
new  black  humanity.  That  this  is  done  in  the 
name  of  liberalism  does  not  lessen  the  shock 
or  blunt  the  bitter  edge. 

The  view  from  the  south  Is  distressingly 
similar.  For  when  v.e  look  at  the  world  of  the 
southern  Negro  campuses  (a  fascinating 
variant  of  the  black  northern  ghetto)  it  is 
starkly  evident  that  the  basic  elements  of  our 
black  suspicion  and  fear  are  no  different  It 
appears  that  the  same  white  academic  in- 
stitutions that  helped  to  create  the  often 
tragic  shortcomings  of  the  black  colleges 
have  entered  Into  pnd  are  speedily  Intensify- 
ing what  may  be  a  deadly  relationshi^to  us. 
We  have  already  gone  through— and  generally 
rejected — the  stage  of  being  "adopted"  by 
patronizing,  white,  northern  "big  brothers." 
Now.  the  most  evident  manifestations  of  the 


■■  Vincent  Harding,  who  received  an  MA. 
decree  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Journal- 
ism of  Columbia  University  and  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  history  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
history  at  Spelm?n  College  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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tained  by  the  white  school  for  financial  aid. 
black  students  anywhere  could  be  approached 
by  individuals  or  a  team  that  represented  the 
two  schools.  They  would  be  told  that  the 
money  could  be  used  for  their  expenses  to  at- 
tend— for  Instance — Carleton  or  Clark.  More- 
over, the  agreement  could  Include  the  stipu- 
lation that  they  spend  a  year  as  exchange 
students  at  the  partner  institution  of  the 
one  chosen. 

Here  again,  black-conscious  students^Uke 
their  faculty  counterparts — would  be  relieved 
of  some  of  the  pressure  '  presented  by  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  appearing  in  white 
hands.  Besides,  both  institutions  would  gain 
(If  only  to  a  limited  degree  In  the  second 
school's  case)  from  the  presence  of  the  at- 
tractive prospects  on  their  campuses. 

3.  To  alleviate  the  financial  poverty  of 
black  schools,  a  percentage  of  all  moneys 
raised  for  work  with  black  students  on  white 
campuses  might  be  given  to  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  Probably  more  helpful, 
however,  would  be  to  contribute  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  autonomous  black  educational 
foundation,  one  substantially  funded  for  cre- 
ative work  on  the  black  campuses. 

4.  Finally,  as  It  Is  apparent  that  one  of  the 
basic  problems  all  schools  face  is  the  short- 
age of  persons  trained  at  the  graduate  level 
in  the  area  of  greatest  demand  by  black  stu- 
dents— Afro-American  studies — it  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  work  cooperatively  to  fill  that 
gap.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  now  being  made 
to  do  this  in  a  variety  of  most  unlikely  places, 
much  logic  seems  to  reside  in  the  thought 
that  black  institutions.  If  properly  funded 
and  organized,  could  probably  do  this  best, 
especially  where  traditions,  libraries,  and 
faculties  seem  at  least  adequate. 

In  the  Atlanta  University  Center,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  six  black  Institutions  with 
more  than  two  dozen  scholars  among  their 
faculties  whose  training,  experience,  and 
teaching  In  the  field  of  Afro-American  life 
and  culture  are  significant.  The  Slaughter 
Collection  of  Negro  Literature,  the  outstand- 
ing Georgia  State  Archives,  and  the  recently 
inaugurated  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Memo- 
rial Library  combine  to  present  unusual  li- 
brary and  archival  resources.  Nor  Is  one  prop- 
erly able  to  estimate  the  Importance  of  the 
tradition  and  legacy  left  by  such  scholars  as 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  E.  Franklin  Frazier.  Rayford 
Logan.  E.  S.  Bralthwalthe.  and  Ira  Held. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  past  and 
present  resources  ( to  say  nothing  of  current 
student  concern )  that  we  in  Atlanta  are  now 
in  the  process  of  creating  an  Institute  for 
Advanced  Afro-American  Studies.  This  cen- 
ter would  train  scores  of  new  persons  in  the 
field  within  the  next  decade  and  would  make 
serious  programs  and  curriculum  resources 
available  for  the  retooling  of  persons  already 
teaching — from  nursery  school  to  the  gradu- 
ate level.  The  Institute  will  need  financial 
support  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  some 
of  that  should  come  from  the  northern  in- 
stitutions, which  have  been  so  long  discover- 
ing the  academic  reality  (and  respectability) 
of  Afro-American  studies,  and  which  are  now 
demanding  instant  experts — with  publica- 
tions to  match— largely  to  save  their  own 
lives. 

The  Institute  proposes  to  help  produce  the 
authorities,  not  Instantaneously,  but  with 
passionate  and  responsible  care.  Cooperative 
alliances  of  various  kinds  should  therefore  be 
possible — on  terms  which  must,  of  course,  as- 
sure our  Integrity.  Here  is  a  signal  opportu- 
nity. Many  Afro-Americans  are  plagued  by 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  capacity  of 
American  higher  education  to  escape  the 
contempt  of  history.  They  wonder  whether  it 
is  needed  too  deeply  Imitative  of  the  larger 
society  to  find  new  paths.  There  are  doubts 
about  whether  the  current  rage  for  things 
black  will  last — even  beyond  the  next  Inau- 
guration. Often,  on  a  more  personal  level,  we 
speculate  on  how  much  the  pressures  toward 
capitulation,  co-optation,  and  cynicism  will 
mount  among   those   of   us   who  share   the 
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black  heritage.   Sometimes  In   the  midst  of 
these  doubts  we  are  afraid. 

These  brief  proposals  are  made  as  a  move- 
ment against  the  stream  of  fear,  not  as  a 
blind  act  of  faith  in  American  educational 
institutions,  but  as  an  expression  of  that  crit- 
ical hope  and  ultimate  commitment  to  a  new 
humanity  which  alone  make  life  bearable — 
at  least  for  me — in  this  strange  and  threat- 
ening land. 


INTERPOL 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  a  misimpression  of  the  structure, 
goals,  and  functions  of  IPCO-Interpol. 
Recently  Mr.  James  Pomeroy  Hendrick. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — for  enforcement — and  Vice 
Piesident  of  Interpol,  addressed  the 
63 1st  graduating  class  of  the  Treasury 
Law  Enforcement  School.  Mr.  Hendrick's 
speech  corrects  the  public  misimpression 
and  puts  into  proper  focus  a  subject 
which  should  be  one  of  continuing  con- 
cern to  every  thoughtful  person.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  quote  here- 
with the  text  of  Mr.  Hendrick's  speech: 

Remarks  op  James  Pomeroy  Hekdrick  Be- 
fore  THE    631st   GRADtTATlON    CLASS   OF   THE 

Treasury  Law  Enforcement  School 

The  other  night  I  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
movie  replayed  on  TV.  Scene:  A  mountain 
high  up  in  the  Alps.  Down  the  steep  slope 
speed  a  skier,  performing  his  traverses  and 
parallel  turns  with  unusual  verve  and  grace. 
One  heard  in  the  distance  a  crack,  as  If  a 
small  branch  of  a  tree  had  been  broken. 
Then  suddenly  the  skier  fell.  How  could  so 
expert  a  man  be  so  clumsy?  But  no — it  was 
not  a  fall,  something  had  hit  him.  He  was 
lying  inert.  Now  the  camera  zooms  back  up 
the  mountain.  We  see  a  heavy-jowled  man 
In  military  uniform  caressing  his  telescopic 
sight  rifle.  "One  more  Interpol  agent  dead!" 
he  growls  in  a  thick  foreign  accent.  "Dec- 
adent capitalistic  stooges!  My  country  will 
get  rid  of  them  all!" 

So  starts  the  movie  and  so  go  the  impres- 
sions of  many  people  in  regard  to  this  ex- 
traordinary organization,  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization,  familiarly 
known  as  Interpol  (a  name  which,  by  the 
way,  has  been  registered  as  a  trademark  by 
the  Organization  in  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  other  member  countries). 

A  false  impression 
Actually  the  movie  gave  a  completely  false 
impression  of  what  Interpol  is  about.  Interpol 
deals  with  law  enforcement  when  It  involves 
crossing  international  borders — a  robber,  a 
counterfeiter,  a  rapist,  or  what  have  you. 
who  after  committing  his  crime  flees  from 
one  country  to  another.  But  Interpol  never 
Involves  itself  in  political,  military,  religious 
or  racial  matters.  These  activities  are  for- 
bidden by  its  constitution. 

INTERPOL'S    MISSION 

Interpol  concerns  itself  only  with  normal, 
every-day  crime,  and  it  Is  pledged  to  action 
always  in  conformity  w^ith  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  whose  twen- 
tieth anniversary  we  have  recently  cele- 
brated. It  Is  concerned  with  apprehension  of 
criminals,  exchange  of  information,  identifi- 
cation, arrest,  extradition.  In  addition,  it  also 
works  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention.  It 
puts  out  literature  on  counterfeits,  automo- 
bile thefts,  and  any  number  of  other  subjects 
designed  to  facilitate  the  law  enforcement 
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officer  in  his  task  of  dissuading  potential 
criminals  from  breaking  the  law  before  they 
actually  do  so.  It  also  holds  symposiums  on 
these  and  other  subjects. 

There  Is  such  a  Fymp)oslum  going  on  right 
now  on  technical  methods  of  tracking  down 
criminals.  Treasury's  Dr.  Maynard  Pro.  from 
the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Laboratory.  Is 
in  Paris  at  this  moment  advising  other  mem- 
ber country  experts  of  the  extraordinary 
progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  neu- 
tron activation.  This  technique  makes  pos- 
sible conviction  of  "a  safecracker  by  proving 
that  dust  on  the  floor  by  the  safe  in  ques- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  on  his  trouser  knees, 
gathered  there  when  he  knelt  to  do  his  work. 
And  by  proving  further  that  such  dust  could 
not  have  come  from  any  other  place  In  the 
world, 

HISTORY 

A  word  about  the  Organization's  history. 

The  idea  of  Interpol  arose  in  1914  when 
a  number  of  police  officers,  magistrates  and 
lawyers  met  in  Monaco  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  international  police  cooperation. 
Here  was  established  an  International  Crim- 
inal Police  Congress.  A  few  months  later 
World  War  I  broke  out  and  the  plan  was 
shelved. 

In  1923  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Congress  met  again,  this  time  in  Vienna. 
Delegates  from  some  20  countries  approved 
creation  of  an  International  Criminal  Police 
Commission.  Its  headquarters  was  estab- 
lished in  Vienna  and  a  satisfactory  start 
made  with  operations  limited  to  Europe.  But 
again  hostilities  brought  a  stop  to  the  ac- 
tivity with  the  advent  of  World  War  II. 

In  1946  high  ranking  enforcement  officers 
met  in  Brussels  to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
temporarily  discontinued  Commission.  At 
this  meeting  the  Organization's  constitution 
was  revised  and  headquarters  set  up  in 
Paris.  This  time  there  were  only  19  member 
countries  represented,  but  in  contrast  to  the 
past  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

By  1956  the  membership  had  increased  to 
55  countries.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Vienna; 
here  significant  regulatory  changes  were 
agreed  to  which  have  remained  for  the  most 
part  unchanged. 

ORGANIZATION THE  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

Since  grown  to  more  than  100  members, 
from  Algeria  to  Zambia,  Interpol  is  directed 
by  a  General  Assembly,  meeting  once  a  year 
to  discuss  matters  of  crime  and  of  organiza- 
tion. 

The  1968  Assembly  recently  held  in  Iran 
took  up.  among  other  substantive  matters: 
Recent  developments  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
disaster  victim  identification,  international 
currency  counterfeiting,  forged  bills  of  lad- 
ing, police  planning.  International  drug  traf- 
fic, and  protection  of  works  of  art. 

Among  organizational  subjects  considered. 
In  addition  to  budget,  elections  and  appoint- 
ments, was  a  United  States  plan,  which  was 
unanimously  approved,  for  better  auditing 
procedures. 

Held  each  year  In  a  different  country  ( the 
last  Washington  meeting  was  in  1960),  the 
Assembly  provides  an  unrivaled  opportunity 
for  top  echelon  enforcement  officers  through- 
out the  world  to  exchange  views  and  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  so  that  when  problems 
arise  Involving  two  countries  the  officer  in 
each  will  know  just  whom  he  Is  dealing  with. 

RESOLUTIONS MARIHUANA 

General  Assembly  resolutions  are  passed 
which  often  carry  great  weight  in  the  inter- 
national enforcement  community  and  with 
the  pubUc  at  large 

The  year  before,  for  example,  a  strong 
resolution  on  the  dangers  of  marihuana  was 
drafted  by  then  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Narcotics  Henry  L.  Giordano.  Passed  at  a 
time  when  public  debate  raged  over  the 
question  whether  marihuana  was  not  safer 
for  one's  daughter  than  drinking  a  cocktail, 
the  resolution,  which  expressed  law  enforce- 
ment men's   unanimous  opposition   to  this 
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permissive  Idea,  did  much  to  bring  sanity  to 
popular  understanding  of  the  subject. 

EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE 

Handling  problems  which  must  be  treated 
In  greater  detail  or  greater  depth  than  may 
be  possible  In  the  General  Assembly  is  an 
Executive  Committee  presently  formed  of 
three  members  each  from  Africa,  the  Amer- 
icas, Asia  and  Europe,  together  with  a  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  a  European.  Ordinarily  the 
Committee  meets  twice  a  year.  The  newly 
elected  President,  Mr.  Paul  Dickopf,  is  the 
head  of  the  German  Federal  Criminal  Police 
Office.  I  had  the  opportunity  recently  to  visit 
Mr.  Dickopf 's  headquarters  in  Wiesbaden  and 
can  attest  to  the  efficiency  and  sympathetic 
intelligence  with  which  Mr.  Dickopf's  oper- 
ation is  conducted. 

THE    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAT 

While  the  governing  policies  of  Interpol 
are  established  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  day-to-day 
operations  are  handled  by  an  Executive  Sec- 
retariat. This  consists  of  a  Secretary  General 
together  with  officers  who  exercise  various 
functions.  Including  the  operation  of  a 
worldwide  communications  system  dealing 
with  international  police  work  (126,000 
cables  in  1967),  a  central  record  of  interna- 
tional criminals,  1.000.000  cards.  40,000  crim- 
inals), a  research  center,  a  section  dealing 
with  reports  to  General  Assemblies,  major 
International  organizations  and  scientific 
bodies,  and  one  which  produces  au  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Review.  Many  doc- 
uments are  published  by  the  Secretariat 
dealing  with  criminals  who  have  left  home 
base,  recidivists,  or  those  most  sought  after, 
and  dealing  with  the  subject  of  International 
crime.  In  addition,  a  publication  or  counter- 
felt  currency  is  widely  circulated  to  banks 
and  financial  institutions,  surely  the  most 
helpful  publication  of  its  kind  that  exists 
today. 

HEADQUARTERS 

The  headquarters  of  the  Organization 
was  recently  moved  from  an  ancient  building 
in  Paris  to  a  relatively  small  American-style 
office  building  In  the  environs  of  Paris  at 
St.  Cloud.  Any  of  you  who  have  been  to  Paris 
will  know  how  rare  Indeed  are  new  buildings 
in  that  beautiful  city.  The  Interpol  building 
is  an  extraordinary  exception — extraordinary 
not  only  because  it  Is  new  but  also  because 
the  architecture,  completely  modern,  none- 
theless fits  In  with  the  surrounding  country- 
side in  a  manner  entirely  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

One  feature  of  the  new  building  which  is 
of  interest  to  visitors  Is  the  Crime  Museum 
on  the  ground  floor.  Here  are  typical  exhibits 
of  smugglers'  tricks — the  false  bottomed 
suitcase,  the  hollow  heel  of  a  shoe;  and  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  weapons.  Jlm- 
mys  and  tools  of  all  sorts  used  in  robberies, 
hold-ups  and  murders. 

THE    "carbine"    WILLIAMS    SINGLE    ACTION    COLT 

Most  impressive  of  all  from  our  standpoint 
Is  a  beautifully  carved  Colt  single-action  re- 
volver which  was  given  to  Interpol  a  year  ago 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Pryor,  one  of  our  General 
Assembly  delegates.  The  revolver  had  been 
owned  by  one  of  America's  great  criminals. 
'Carbine  "  Williams.  The  adjective  "great "  is 
used  advisedly. 

While  serving  a  20-year  term  in  prison 
for — and  this  is  ironic — the  killing  of  one  of 
our  Treasury  agents  during  the  Prohibition 
era,  Williams  had  the  imagination,  energy  and 
courage  to  draw  up  plans  for  an  unusual 
rifle  adopting  the  hitherto  unknown  prin- 
ciple of  a  floating  chamber.  Pardoned  after 
his  plans  became  known  to  a  sympathetic 
warden,  Williams  explained  the  working  of 
the  weapon  to  the  United  States  Army  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  and  this  became  the  M-1  car- 
bine used  throughout  World  War  II  by  our 
armed  forces.  Though  he  would  accept  no 
compensation  for  this  extremely  significant 
invention,  he  later  worked  up  for  commercial 
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firms  many  new  developments  in  the  art. 
Independently  wealthy  as  a  result.  Williams 
today  is  a  leading  and  respected  citizen  of 
North  Carolina. 

FINANCES 

From  the  financial  standpoint  Interpol 
represents  something  to  which  all  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  indeed  all  domestic 
corporations  and  all  house-holders,  aspire, 
most  of  them  in  vain. 

It  has  a  modest  budget  which  it  does  not 
exceed. 

Moreover,  its  new  building  w.is  completed 
on  schedule  and  cost  less  than  the  amount 
budgeted. 

Due  credit  for  these  accomplishments  must 
be  given  to  the  extremely  efficient  and  effec- 
tive Secretary  General,  Jean  Nfpote. 

The  over-all  budget  for  the  coming  year  is 
some  2.3  million  Swiss  francs,  roughly  8530,- 
000.  The  United  States  share  of  this  Is  $28,500 
or  approximately  5.4  percent.  We,  together 
with  other  developed  countries  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
pay  a  larger  share  than  do  the  developing 
countries.  Nonetheless  the  United  States 
percentage  for  Interpol  Is  almost  the  lowest 
percentage  figure  for  Its  contribution  to  any 
International  organization.  We  pay  30  per- 
cent or  over  of  the  dues  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, FAO.  ICAO,  UNESCO  and  WHO  For 
many  inter-American  organizations  our  con- 
tribution  is  over   60   percent. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  employees 
of  the  Organization  are  borrowed  from  the 
French  police  force,  with  the  Organization 
paying  only  a  relatively  small  amount  for 
the  work  they  do.  The  over-all  annual  ex- 
pense for  102  employees,  including  those 
loaned  from  the  French  police,  is  1.142.500 
Swiss  francs,  which  works  out  at  an  average 
of  some  11.000  Swiss  francs  or  approximately 
$2,500  per  employee.  No  one  can  say  that 
this  is  not  an  economically  run  organization! 

THE    NATIONAL    CENTRAL    BUREAUS 

The  recipients  of  the  day-to-day  inquiries 
and  releases  put  out  by  the  Organlzatloir* 
and  the  transmitters  of  information  back  to 
the  Organization  or  to  other  members,  are 
the  National  Central  Bureaus.  Each  country 
has  one.  They  function  in  conjunction  with 
the  Executive  Secretariat  as  a  permanent 
and  truly  worldwide  network  of  international 
cooperation.  The  United  States  National 
Central  Bureau,  established  in  1958.  when 
our  Congress  voted  adherence  to  Interpol,  is 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

COOPERATIOX    WITH    .SCOTLAND    YARD 

On  a  recent  inp  to  London.  I  was  able  to 
talk  with  the  Scotland  Yard  men  who  form 
the  United  Kingdom  National  Central  Bu- 
reau. They  were  delighted  that  only  a  few 
days  before  my  arrival  they  asked  our  office 
in  Washington  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  a  particular  United  States  citizen 
to  come  to  London  to  testify  as  a  witness  in 
a  case  which  was  unexpectedly  being  called 
for  trial  within  only  two  days'  time.  To  their 
delight,  our  telegraphed  reply  advised  that 
the  potential  witness  would  be  on  a  plane 
going  to  London  that  very  night.  ;ind  the 
reply  went  out  within  two  hours. 

SOME   SPECIFIC   CASES 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  giving  a  few 
examples  of  what  Interpol  actually  accom- 
plishes m  specific  cases.  Of  necessity,  names 
and  certain  details  have  been  fictionalized 
because  certain  aspects  of  the  cases  are  still 
pending. 

A   BRONX   MtJRDER 

A  hoodlum  named  "Mickey  the  Mite" 
Mannheimer  had  been  observed  on  the  scene 
of  a  killing  In  the  Bronx  \«.-lth  a  smoking  re- 
volver in  his  hand.  Before  the  police  could 
arrest  him  he  got  away,  but  not  before  he 
had  been  identified  by  joey  Angulo.  a  known 
and  trusted  Informant  In  narcotic  cases. 

Weeks  had  elapsed  with  no  sign  of  Mickey 
the  Mite.  The  only  lead  police  could  develop 
was  a  Bronx  girl  named  Gretchen  who  lived 
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win  become  International.  In  seeking  to  con- 
trol It,  the  enforcement  ofBcer  must  use  every 
legal  weapon  in  his  arsenal.  Among  these 
weapons  few  if  any  can  be  more  useful  than 
ICPO- Interpol. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  J.  KREBS,  EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR,  NEW  JERSEY 
STATE  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION,  BEFORE  THE  FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION, 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  9.  1969,  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  NEW  CAR  WAR- 
RANTIES 


and 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
country  today,  one  of  the  strongest 
voices  for  consumer  protection  is  that  of 
former  Representative  Paul  J.  Krebs  who 
now  serves  with  great  distinction  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
OfiBce  of  Consumer  Protection. 

On  January  9,  1969,  Mr.  Krebs  con- 
tinued to  show  his  concern  for  the  con- 
sumer and  his  determination  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  his  quest  for  more  and 
better  consumer  protection  legislation. 
Mr.  Krebs  testified  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  subject  of  new 
car  warranties. 

Because  of  the  high  interest  in  con- 
sumer protection  I  am  including  Mr. 
Krebs'  testimony  In  the  Record  and  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  re- 
view this  thought-provoking  presenta- 
tion: 

Testimony  oe  Pattl  J.  Krebs 

Gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  the  consumers  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  Di- 
rector of  a  functional  State  Agency  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  and  protection 
of  the  consumer,  I  frequently  appear  before 
State  and  Federal  bodies  in  order  to  docu- 
ment the  consumers  problems.  I  usually 
use  case  histories  In  order  to  do  so. 

In  preparation  for  my  testimony  here  to- 
day, I  asked  my  staff  to  select  new  car  war- 
ranty cases  that  would  clearly  picture  our 
experience  in  this  area.  Our  staff  members 
each  had  at  least  a  dozen  cases  to  cite.  Wc 
discussed  these  almost  200  current  cases. 
We  also  reviewed  the  reports  of  your  own  and 
other  staffs  as  well  as  recent  articles  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  testimony 
gathered  at  other  hearings  In  this  field. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  problems 
were  all  too  well  known.  Every  car  buyer, 
every  organization  concerned  with  the  in- 
dustry and  every  portion  of  the  news  me- 
dia had  Its  horror  stories  to  tell.  To  come 
here  and  tell  our  own  would  still  provide  no 
answers  to  the  two  basic  questions:  Should 
the  government  do  something  to  end  the 
situation?  What  should  and  could  be  done? 

Our  own  case  histories  document  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Staff  Report.  We 
will,  of  course,  be  happy  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  you.  In  our  testimony  today,  how- 
ever, we  would  prefer  to  briefly  state  some 
of  the  problems  and  then  offer  our  sugges- 
tions for  what  the  Federal  Government 
should  and  could  do  about  them.  First,  the 
problems : 

THE  PROBLEMS 

The  express  warranty  of  the  new  car  man- 
ufacturer is  designed  to  limit  his  liability— 
not  to  protect  the  buyer.  It  Is  the  manufac- 
turer's advertising  that  has  made  It  seem 


otherwise  to  the  consumer.  So-called  liberal- 
ization of  the  warranty  has  been  a  coverup 
for  increased  production  schedules  which 
render  careful  assembly  and  close  inspection 
impossible.  It  has  also  been  the  fodder  for 
a  propaganda  battle  between  manufactur- 
ers designed  to  convince  the  buyer  that  one 
product   Is  superior  to  another. 

What  must  be  remembered  Is  that  while 
warranty  competition  between  manufactur- 
ers may  cause  a  consumer  to  choose  one 
automobile  over  another,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  need  of  the  average  American  lor 
a  car  forces  him  to  make  that  choice.  What 
the  consumer  needs  is  not  merely  a  more 
understandable  warranty  but  protection 
against  an  Industry-wide  system  that  gives 
him  no  recourse  against  giant  manufactur- 
ers whose  product  Is  frequently  defective  and 
unsafe. 

What  we  will  propose  therefore  Is  a  gov- 
ernment enforced  transmutation  of  the  ex- 
press warranty  from  a  limitation  of  the  man- 
ufacturers' liability  to  the  safeguard  of  the 
consumer  that  the  manufacturers'  advertis- 
ing has  made  it  seem. 

Other  warranty  problems  are  all  corollaries 
of  this  central  problem.  The  complaints 
heard  most  frequently  are: 

1.  The  language  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
press warranty  is  so  vague  and  legalistic  that 
the  consumer  has  no  understanding  of  what 
is  actually  covered  by  the  warranty. 

2.  The  manufacturer  Issuing  the  express 
warranty  is  also  the  sole  Judge  and  Jury  ol 
whether  or  not  his  WEirranty  should  apply. 
It  seems  to  the  average  consumer  that  the 
manufacturer  almost  always  resolves  the 
matter  In  his  own  favor.  The  manufacturer 
Is,  of  course.  In  a  greatly  superior  position 
to  that  of  the  consumer  and  Is  more  able 
to  deal  with  such  problems  than  he. 

3.  The  consumers'  only  recourse  when  the 
manufacturer  falls  to  make  needed  repairs 
Is  to  start  a  long  and  expensive  court  battle. 
Such  a  court  battle  not  only  Involves  time 
and  expense  but  places  the  individual  con- 
sumer in  the  position  oi  having  to  do  bat- 
tle with  his  greatly  more  resourceful  su- 
perior. 

4.  Defects  are  not  corrected  after  repeated 
returns  to  the  dealer;  or  the  car  is  so  defec- 
tive many,  many  repairs  of  differing  kinds 
must  be  made. 

5.  The  manufacturer  only  has  to  replace 
parts  even  when  the  defect  has  caused  the 
entire  automobile  to  become  useless  or  dan- 
gerous. 

The  consumer  appears  not  to  be  alone  in 
his  problems  with  the  giant  manufacturers 
of  the  automobile  industry.  The  franchised 
dealer,  too.  has  his  problems.  Most  common 
amongst  dealer  complaints  are  ( 1 )  that  they 
cannot  get  the  parts  needed  for  repair;  (2) 
that  the  manufacturer  allows  little  time  or 
money  for  making  an  automobile  ready  for 
delivery  and  (3)  that  they  are  Inadequately 
compensated  for  warranty  repairs. 

a  suggested  SOLtmON 
The  solution  that  we  propose  hinges  on 
two  main  points.  The  first  is  the  concept  of 
implied  warranty  of  merchantability  and  fit- 
ness for  use.  The  second  is  that  the  con- 
sumer needs  and  deserves  the  aid  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency  in  dealing  with  his  prob- 
lems with  the  automobile  manufacturer.  In 
this  testimony,  we  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  that  government 
agency.  We  do  so  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  our  previous  testimony.  If  you  will  re- 
call, we  appeared  before  you  in  December  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs.  We  rec- 
ommended further  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  be  incorporated  into  that  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Since 
at  this  time,  there  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished such  a  department,  we  are  suggesting 
that  the  powers  which  would  ordinarily  be 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  such  a  depart- 
ment be  delegated  Instead  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 
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As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  well  aware,  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  states  contains  the 
concept  of  the  Implied  wari^^ty  of  mer- 
chantability. Unfortunately,  <ms  concept  as 
embodied  in  state  law  has  been  of  relatively 
little  aid  to  the  consumer  in  his  dealings 
with  the  automobile  manufacturers.  The 
major  problem  has  been  the  need  to  undergo 
lengthy  and  costly  legal  proceedings  In  order 
to  establish  your  position  under  this  law. 
Too,  some  states  have  held  that  the  manu- 
facturers' express  warranty  may  be  used  in 
lieu  of  the  implied  warranty  of  merchanta- 
bility. It  Is  this  first  problem  that  we  would 
address  ourselves  to.  The  purpose  of  the  Im- 
plied warranty  of  merchantability  Is  the 
protection  of  the  buyer  from  unsafe  and  de- 
fective products.  The  purpose  of  a  manu- 
facturer's express  warranty,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  the  limitation  of  the  manufacturer's 
liability  for  defects.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  implied  warranty  and  the  express 
warranty  are  actually  mutually  exclusive. 
We  are  happy  to  note  that  several  court 
decisions,  most  notably  In  Florida  and  Ten- 
nessee, have  ruled  that  the  manufacturers' 
express  warranty  may  not  be  In  lieu  of  the 
implied  warranty. 

The  heart  of  our  proposed  solution  is  a 
Federal  statute  Imposing  and  enforcing  a 
broadened  concept  of  the  implied  warranty 
of  merchantability  on  new  automobiles  sold 
in  interstate  commerce.  This  statute  should 
provide  that  the  manufacturer  may  not  ex- 
clude himself  from  this  Implied  warranty 
either  through  his  express  warranty  or  by 
using  the  words  "as  is."  We  propose  that  it 
be  left  to  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  to 
establish  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  provision. 

We  recommend  further  that  the  act  con- 
tain language  such  as  the  following:  "The 
act.  use  or  employment  by  any  person  of 
any  deception,  fraud,  false  pretense,  false 
promise,  misrepresentation,  or  the  knowing, 
concealment,  suppression,  or  omission,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  advertisement  of 
any  automobile  sold  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  with  the  subsequent  performance  of  such 
person  as  aforesaid  is  declared  to  be  an  un- 
lawful practice." 

Similar  language  In  the  New  Jersey  statutes 
has  been  interpreted  as  pertaining  to  a  war- 
ranty or  guarantee.  It  is  held  that  a  war- 
ranty is  a  promise  of  performance  that  is 
relied  upon  by  the  purchaser  when  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  to  buy.  If  such  promise 
is  not  fulfilled  (subsequent  performance), 
the  seller  is  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
statute.  We  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  given  the  authority  to 
enforce  this  statute  administratively  and 
to  impose  penalties  for  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute. We  would  suggest  a  penalty  of  $1,000  for 
a  first  offense  and  $5,000  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses. 

We  recommend  further  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish regional  bodies  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  warranty  disputes.  This  will  prevent 
the  present  situation  wherein  the  manufac- 
turer Issuing  the  warranty  is  the  sole  Judge 
and  Jury  of  whether  that  warranty  shall 
apply.  The  purpose  of  this  recommendation 
is  to  provide  the  American  automobile  pur- 
chaser with  a  federal  administrative  agency 
to  which  he  can  bring  his  new  car  warranty 
problems  and  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the 
automobile  manufacturer  as  if  he  were  an 
equal  and  not  an  Inferior.  The  regional 
bodies  should  be  empowered  to  hear  any  case 
In  which  the  consumer  believes  the  manu- 
facturer is  unlawfully  denying  liability. 
Specifically  excluded,  however,  should  be 
those  cases  where  the  consumer  Is  seeking 
compensation  for  Injuries  or  other  loss  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  defective  or  unsafe 
products. 

At  the  present  time,  the  manufacturers 
limit  their  liability  to  the  replacement  of 
defective  parts.  We  would  recommend  that 
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this  limitation  be  circumvented  by  the  re- 
gional arbitration  bodies  in  those  cases  where 
the  product  appears  to  have  been  In  such 
unsafe  or  defective  condition  as  to  prevent 
satisfactory  repair.  It  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  arbitration  agency  to  set 
standards  for  the  number  of  repeated  at- 
tempts at  repair  which  may  be  reasonably 
and  consclonably  required  by  the  manufac- 
turer before  such  replacement  is  granted  to 
the  consumer. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  address  ourselves 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  we  described 
as  corollary  to  the  central  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  consumer  with  protection  against 
this  system.  Number  one  In  our  discussion  of 
those  problems  was  the  language  and  word- 
ing of  the  manufacturers'  express  warranty. 
We  have  carefully  studied  the  provisions  of 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Carl  Hayden 
and  Warren  Magnuson  on  December  6.  1967, 
under  bill  No.  S.  2727.  We  should  like  to 
recommend  to  you  Section  4  of  that  bill 
which  prescribes  warranty  standards.  You 
will  note  that  the  Hayden-Magnuson  Bill 
leaves  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  regu- 
latory agency,  which  was  In  that  case  the 
Commerce  Department.  We.  of  course,  are 
recommending  that  the  admlnUtratlon  of 
these  warranty  standards  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I 
am  sure  that  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
read  the  language  of  this  section  of  S.  2727 
but  I  should  like  to  call  your  special  atten- 
tion to  that  portion  which  includes  provi- 
sion for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
warranty  cases  by  arbitration. 

The  second  and  third  problems  delineated 
In  our  listing  of  corollary  situations  are  the 
manufacturers'  Judgment  of  his  own  war- 
ranty and  the  consumers'  limited  recourse  to 
lengthy  legal  proceedings.  We  believe  that 
these  two  corollary  problems  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  establishment  of  the  regional 
arbitration  bodies. 

Numbers  four  and  five  In  our  list  were  the 
problems  of  defects  not  being  corrected  after 
repeated  returns  to  the  dealer  and  manu- 
facturer liability  limited  to  replacement  of 
defective  parts.  This  too  we  would  feel  is 
answered  by  the  powers  given  to  the  regional 
arbitration  agencies. 

The  last  section  of  the  act  must  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  franchised  dealers  who 
frequently  are  as  powerless  aa  the  consumer 
m  their  dealings  with  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer. We  would  recommend  that  the 
dealer  be  considered  a  consumer  in  two  spec- 
ified limited  situations:  to  wit:  (1)  the  sit- 
uation wherein  the  dealer  is  unable  to  serve 
his  customer  by  obtaining  adequate  ma- 
terials and  compensation  for  labor  in  pre- 
paring an  automobile  for  initial  delivery,  (2) 
the  situation  wherein  the  dealer  cannot  ob- 
tain the  proper  materials  or  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  labor  required  in  warranty 
repairs.  In  these  limited  factual  patterns,  the 
dealer  will  have  the  same  recourse  as  that 
afforded  to  the  consumer  through  the  re- 
gional arbitration  bodies. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  our  pro- 
posal is  to  consider  the  new  car  warranty 
problem  In  its  broadest  possible  aspect.  The 
express  new  car  warranty  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  Is  an  industry-wide  system 
which  affects  not  only  the  consumer  but  the 
franchised  dealer  as  well.  To  base  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  on  the  prem- 
ise and  philosophy  of  the  express  warranty 
would  be  to  render  limited  aid  to  the  con- 
sumer himself.  The  entire  concept  of  new 
car  warranties  is  what  needs  correction.  We 
feel  this  correction  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  imposition  and  enforcement  of 
a  broadened  Implied  warranty  of  merchant- 
ability concept.  We  have  not  denied  to  the 
manufacturer  his  option  for  specific,  express 
warranties.  We  have  only  prevented  Wm 
from  limiting  his  liability  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  harm  to  the  public  good.  The 
manufacturers  may  continue  their  advertis- 
ing  battle   to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
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prospective  buyer;  but  with  the  safeguards 
of  this  legislation,  each  buyer  would  have 
the  comforting  knowledge  that  at  least  a 
minimxim  of  protection  against  unsafe  and 
defective  automobiles  will  be  afforded  to  him 
through  the  aid  of  government  agencies. 

Not  only  have  we  changed  the  concept  of 
warranty  but.  In  certain  specific  situations, 
we  have  changed  the  concept  of  dealer  from 
one  of  agent  to  that  of  consumer.  No  longer 
will  the  dealer  have  to  be  the  man  In  the 
middle,  refused  aid  from  the  manufacturer 
who  granted  him  his  franchise  and  besieged 
by  the  consumer  who  considers  him  to  be  at 
fault  for  automobiles  not  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery or  not  repaired  properly. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  given  many  new  and  Im- 
portant responsibilities.  It  will  become  the 
consumers'  watchdog  with  power  to  admin- 
ister sanctions  for  failure  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  comply  with  federal  law.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  regional  arbitration 
agencies  a  section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlESion  will  become  the  vehicle  for  settle- 
ment of  legitimate  consumer  complaints 
against  the  automobile  manufacturer. 

We  recognize  that  this  proposal,  although 
with  adequate  precedent,  is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  present  law.  We  will  therefore  not 
burden  you  with  any  extraneous  remarks 
and  will  close  our  testimony  by  urging  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  support  the 
adoption  of  this  proposed  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  gentlemen. 


LET'S  ACT  NOW 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  reintroduced  legislation  which  I 
first  sponsored  in  1967  concerning  bar- 
gaining and  strikes.  This  joint  resolution 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  review  and  rec- 
ommend revisions  in  the  laws  relating  to 
industrywide  collective  bargaining  and 
industrywide  strikes  and  lockouts.  I  truly 
hope  that  this  year  we  can  move  this  leg- 
islation through  the  House.  If  there  is 
any  question  as  to  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation, may  I  recommend  a  review  of 
recent  statistics  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Quite  briefly,  the  statis- 
tics established  last  year— 1968 — was  the 
biggest  strike  year  since  1953.  They  listed 
4,950  labor  stoppages.  In  all,  47  million 
man-days  of  work  were  lost  as  a  result  of 
strikes  last  year.  What  a  ghastly  and 
costly  blow  to  our  Nation. 

But,  look  ahead;  1969  could  be  the 
worst  ever. 

I  truly  hope  Congress  will  act  now 
rather  than  be  forced  into  hasty  reaction 
later.  Permit  me  also  to  insert  two  ex- 
tremely timely  newspaper  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  January  9 
and  10  commenting  on  this  subject: 

Government   Must   Meet   Labor    Crisis 

The  slow  strangulation  of  a  big  chunk  of 
the  oil  distribution  Industry  deserves  the 
Immediate  attention  of  State  and  federal 
officials.  '' 

In  Detroit.  Teamsters  have  added  their 
muscle  to  a  strike  of  oil  workers  against 
seven  suppliers  of  gpsolme  and  fuel  oil — 
part   of   a   nationwide   strike   of   60.000   Oil- 
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weapon  unjustly  against  a  multitude  of  in- 
nocent people.  The  fact  that  their  own  mem- 
bership may  be  suffering  along  with  every- 
body else  is  no  Justification  for  an  attack 
on  the  public  at  large. 

Continuation  of  these  policies  without 
some  effective  element  of  control,  whether 
that  be  new  legislation  or  realistic  applica- 
tion of  existing  laws,  could  lead  to  a  major 
disaster  in  this  country. 

It  is  no  exaggeration. to  say  It  could  even 
result  in  an  upheaval  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

Carried  to  extremes,  it  could  resolve  Itself 
into  a  stalemated  crisis  which  nothing  short 
of  forced  socialism  or  dictatorship  could 
break. 

These  are  not  faint-hearted  anxieties.  They 
are  distinct  possibilities  when  vital  elements 
of  the  American  society  are  threatened. 

And  vital  elements  ARE  threatened  when 
fuel  supplies  could  be  cut  off,  or  transporta- 
tion of  essential  goods  could  be  halted,  or 
necessary  public  services  could  be  withheld. 

That  is  why  we  say  again,  most  emphat- 
ically, that  government  must  step  in  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  Power  tactics 
which  would  use  the  health,  happiness  and 
safety  of  Innocent  people  as  an  Instrument 
of  negotiation  can  only  be  countered  by  the 
greater  power  of  government 

Cold  weather,  hunger  and  disease  will  not 
wait  for  a  politic  time. 

The  time  is  now  for  legislators  on  the 
State  and  federal  level  to  recognize  the  Im- 
mensity and  urgency  of  this  problem  and  to 
start  doing  something  about  It. 
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TO  BE  A  NATION  UNDER  GOD 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  when  we  have  just  inaugurated 
a  new  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
feel  it  is  appropriate  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  sermon  prepared  and  delivered 
on  Sunday,  January  19,  1969,  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.D., 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pastor  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  from  the  pulpit  of  that  church.  His 
sermon  is  most  meaningful  and  inspiring 
to  me,  and  its  delivery  right  before  the 
official  inauguration  helped  set  the  tone 
of  that  event  for  many  of  us  who  heard 
the  sermon,  which  follows: 

To  Be  a  Nation  Under  God 

(By   Dr.   Edward   L.   R.   Elson,   the   National 
Presbyterian  Church  pulpit) 

■Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  "Psalm  33:12. 

"Do  not  throw  away  your  faith  now,  for  It 
carries  with  it  great  reward."  Hebrews  10:35. 

In  ancient  Sparta  it  was  the  custom  of 
mothers  to  present  shields  to  their  sons 
before  going  into  battle,  with  the  statement, 
"Either  bring  this  back  or  be  brought  back 
upon  it."  Many  young  men  were  given 
courage  when  they  were  presented  with  their 
father's  shield. 

This  Lacedaemonian  ceremony  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  verse  In  the  Letter 
to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  declared,  "Cast  not 
away  your  confession  of  faith.  This  is  your 
shield.  Keep  it  and  it  will  be  your  defense. 
This  faith,  thy  father,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
has  always  kept.  Keep  It  also  or  thou  must 
expect  to  perish." 

These  are  unforgettable  words  which  are 
applicable  to  America  In  this  hour.  "Do  not 


throw  away  your  faith,  for  It  carries  with  It 
great   reward." 

What  is  it  then  that  makes  America  utterly 
unique  among  the  nations  of  the  world? 
This  Is  an  apt  question   for  today. 

"In  the  beginning  God."  On  these,  the  first 
words  of  the  Bible,  early  America  staked 
down  its  life. 

This  central  tenet  of  our  life  was  explicit  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  im- 
plicit In  our  Instruments  of  government.  It 
permeates  our  institutions.  And  it  is  manifest 
in  our  common  days.  The  virtues  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  values  in  our  culture  are  derived 
from  the  premise  that  this  is  "a  nation 
under  God." 

This  basic  truth  has  been  mediated  to  our 
people  through  many  religious  traditions  and 
by  many  denominations.  All  espouse  in  com- 
mon a  faith  in  a  transcendent  God  In  his- 
tory and  beyond  history.  In  some  this  faith 
in  God  has  been  intimate  and  personal;  in 
others  an  attitude  of  life  derived  from  the 
social  climate  and  the  cultural  atmosphere 
produced  by  religious  faith,  principally  evan- 
gelical Christian  faith. 

To  be  sure,  America  has  as  a  principle  the 
complete  separation  of  the  Institutions  of  the 
Church  from  the  institution  of  government. 
In  our  pluralistic  religious  structure  this 
separation  has  been  a  source  of  virility  to 
both  Church  and  state.  But,  while  we  cling 
tenaciously  to  this  principle  of  separation,  no 
doctrine  of  American  life  has  ever  minimized 
the  presence,  the  power,  or  the  influence  of 
religion  in  our  national  affairs.  Our  national 
life  begins  and  continues  its  whole  structure 
on  the  premise  of  the  first  words  of  the 
Bible,  "In  the  beginning  God." 

To  be  "under  God"  is  to  acknowledge  that 
this  is  God's  world — that  He  is  the  sovereign 
Lord  and  Ruler  of  all  life.  He  is  the  God  of 
Creation,  Man,  created  in  His  image,  bears 
some  of  God's  characteristics.  Man  is  a  per- 
son as  God  is  a  person;  and  the  only  reason 
for  treating  human  beings  with  dignity  and 
respect  is  that  they  are  persons  created  in 
God's  image,  with  Immortal  souls  and  an 
eternal  destiny.  Thus  created  by  God  in  God's 
own  image,  man  is  free  under  God's  ruler- 
ship.  His  freedom  is  God-bestowed,  not  an 
attainment  but  an  obtainment.  Man  is  born 
free  and  the  chief  end  of  this  free  man,  as 
the  catechism  long  ago  said,  is  "to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  Him  forever."  God  Himself  is 
the  Lord  of  Creation  and  He  will  have  no 
other  gods  before  Him.  Therefore,  that  nation 
which  deifies  itself  or  absolutizes  some  reality 
in  its  life,  as  did  Nazi  Germany,  cannot  be 
a  nation  "under  God."  Such  is  idolatry,  for 
that  nation  has  usurped  God's  place.  Amer- 
icans have  always  rejected  this  temptation. 
Americans  believe  God  is  above  the  nation. 

To  be  "under  God"  is  also  to  be  under  His 
providence.  There  is  a  destiny  for  that  nation 
whose  "God  is  the  Lord" — a  destiny  shaped 
and  determined  by  the  Almighty  Himself. 
Our  spiritual  forebears  covenanted  with  God, 
not  as  a  tribal  or  a  racial  deity  but  as  the 
universal  God  who,  while  being  the  God  of 
all  people,  becomes  in  a  special  sense  the  God 
of  those  who  accept  His  purpose  for  human 
life. 

Our  history  has  meaning  only  in  these 
terms.  We  are  a  people  under  God's  provi- 
dence. 

To  be  "under  God"  Is  to  l)e  guided  by  Him. 
That  nation  which  seeks  to  understand  and 
obey  His  laws,  that  nation  which  seeks  to 
discern  and  do  His  will— only  that  nation 
becomes  an  effective  Instrument  of  God's 
purpvose  on  the  earth.  Above  all,  over  all, 
guiding  all,  empowering  all  is  the  transcend- 
ent God.  To  the  degree  we  possess  His  mind 
and  spirit  which  is  at  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  which  we  Christians  believe  to 
be  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  and  we 
shall  remain  a  "nation  under  God." 

This  concept  of  freedom  under  God  can- 
not survive  as  a  mere  intellectual  expression. 
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Apart  from  Its  source,  it  will  wither  and  die. 
But  enriched  by  prayer,  strengthened  by 
worship,  maintained  by  a  variety  of  spiritual 
disciplines,  our  great  nation  can  successfully 
confront  all  forces  which  would  corrupt  its 
life  or  destroy  Its  freedom.  A  dynamic  and 
witnessing  faith  is  not  an  option  for  our 
time;  it  is  an  imperative  for  all  ages. 

But  deeper  than  these  truths,  a  nation 
■under  God"  is  a  nation  under  God's  Judg- 
ment. God  is  sovereign  Ruler  of  a  moral  uni- 
verse Man  is  not  the  final  source  of  values. 
Nor  is  the  nation  the  highest  tribunal  of 
judgment.  The  values  by  which  both  men 
and  nations  are  Judged  are  eternal.  They  rest 
with  God.  They  inhere  in  His  character.  Man 
and  his  institutions  are  under  God's  final 
Judgment.  There  is  a  divine  order  above  all 
and  beyond  all,  in  time  and  beyond  time, 
where  love  and  Justice  are  righteousness 
and  truth  are  absolute  the  perfect  order 
of  God's  Kingdom  where  God  rules  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  all  beings.  There  Is  a 
higher  court  of  Judgment  above  all  persons, 
above  all  nations,  above  all  cultures,  even 
above  all  universes— the  Court  of  God's 
eternal  perfection.  A  nation  "under  God" 
is  always  under  His  Judgment. 

Here  in  this  Capital  city  this  truth  was 
legislated  into  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Is 
prmted  on  our  postage  stamps,  and  Im- 
pressed on  our  coins.  Now  we  have  put  tt 
in  our  new  Church. 

Now  let  us  each  impress  it  deep  within 
our  own  hearts  and  manifest  it  in  our  lives 
and  national  conduct.  Such  testimony,  to  be 
sure,  will  sharpen  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences between  the  two  great  poles  of  power 
in  our  world  today.  But  it  will  also  give  ub 
the  strength  to  live  In  these  times  and  play 
our  God-appointed  role  In  history. 

Our  dominating  concern  in  Washington 
on  January  20,  1969,  is  not  what  we  know, 
not  the  sklUs  we  possess,  not  the  wealth  we 
have  accumulated,  but  rather  the  spirit  we 
convey  to  the  world.  To  whom  are  we  com- 
mitted? By  Whom  are  we  led?  These  are 
the  commanding  questions. 

Freedom  under  God  is  not  permanently  se- 
cured, nor  safely  Installed  anywhere  without 
personal  responsibility  and  unceasing  vigi- 
lance. Freedom  is  always  only  one  generation 
away  from  extinction.  Freedom  must  be  won, 
understood,  guarded,  and  enriched  in  each 

age.  . 

Not  out  of  fear  or  insecurity,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  solid  thinking,  not  as  an  escape 
to  an  easy  and  comfortable  way  do  we  seek 
to  reclaim  our  ancient  heritage.  But  rather 
we  worship  and  pray,  we  trust  and  obey,  be- 
cause It  is  the  very  Ufe-sprlng  of  our  national 
being. 

If  we  are  to  lead  in  this  hour  of  life, 
America  must  become  a  citadel  of  man's  uue 
freedom  and  a  vast  bastion  of  spiritual 
power,  the  light  of  which  shines  In  American 
lives  so  brightly  at  home  it  will  illuminate 
the  dark  places  of  all  mankind. 
Rightly  do  we  sing: 

"Our  Father's  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God.  our  King." 

PRATER 

O  God.  Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  remember  each  of  us  and  all  of  us 
that  we  may  make  the  days  ahead  a  time  of 
personal  and  national  renewal.  Grant  that 
Thy  word  may  take  deep  root  in  our  hearts 
and  produce  in  us  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

Alarm  the  careless,  humble  the  self-right- 
eous, kindle  the  lukewarm,  soften  the  hard- 
ened, relieve  the  doubting,  and  renew  Thy 
people  with  grace  and  strength  enough  for 
our  times. 

Of  the  abundance  of  Thy  love,  give  us 
more  than  we  desire  or  deserve,  for  the  sake 
of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen. 
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NEW  CHALLENGES  TO  THE  VALUE 
OF  SEPARATISM  AND  BLACK 
STUDIES 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
insert  the  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  19,  1969: 

New  Challj;nges  to  the  Value  of 
Separatism  and  Black  Studies 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 
"We  have  suffered  too  many  heartaches  and 
shed  too  many  tears  and  too  much  blood  in 
fighting  the  evil  of  racial  segregation  to  re- 
turn  in   1959   to  the   lonely   and  dispiriting 
confines  of  its  demeaning  prison  " 

These  words  were  spoken  last  week  by  Roy 
Wllklns,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  In  confronting  one  of  the 
most  controversial  education  issues  of  the 
day:  the  demands  by  militant  black  students 
for  separate  courses,  faculties  and  "autono- 
mous racial  schools"  within  universities.  His 
appeal  was  also  directed  at  white  administra- 
tors who  give  in  to  the  demands  and.  he  said, 
iUegally  create    "Jim  Crow  schools.'' 

Within  two  days  Mr.  Wllklns  was  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Nathan  Hare,  the  young,  black 
director  of  the  black  studies  program  at  San 
Francisco  State  College,  where  classes  have 
been  disrupted  by  a  student  strike  over  "sepa- 
ratism questions.  "People  like  Wllklns 
should  be  given  a  scroll  and  retired  .  .  like 
old  race  horses  or  prize  fighters,"  Dr.  Hare,  a 
Chicago  Ph.  D.  and  former  prize  fighter,  said. 
The  contrasting  views  reflected  the  grow- 
ing controversy  that  Is  threatening  the  peace 
of  higher  education  across  the  country.  The 
specific  Issues  vary — from  the  call  for  Inde- 
pendent "black  study"  institutes  with  all- 
black  enrollment  and  with  the  Independent 
right  to  hire  and  fire  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, to  the  successful  veto  of  a  play  to 
which  some  Negro  students  object. 

The  rash  of  confilcts  raises  the  question: 
What  are  the  probable  consequences  of  black 
separatism  in  academla? 

Most  important,  most  observers  feel,  the 
school  within  the  school  is  likely  to  create 
inferior  institutions.  Many  Negro  students 
still  come  from  educationally  limited  back- 
grounds, and  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of 
black  college  teachers.  This  would  turn  sepa- 
ratist enclaves  into  second-rate  annexes  and 
would  feed  the  myth  of  Negro  inferiority. 

At  the  same  time,  black  separatism  will 
bring  alKJUt  white  separatism,  thus  reln- 
forcine  the  alienation  of  the  races.  Ad- 
mittedly, black  students  still  have  many 
Justified  complaints  about  life  on  the  white 
campus.  A  black  student  at  Brandels  Uni- 
versity, for  example,  said  he  resented  such 
questions  as,  "How  does  a  Negro  feel  when 
there  Is  a  report  of  black  riots?" 

At  Yale  last  year,  Negro  students  asked  to 
be  separated  from  their  white  roommates. 
When  told  by  a  dean  that  their  presence  was 
Important  to  the  whites,  a  black  stud°nt 
said:  "We're  tired  of  being  textbooks  for 
whites." 

artificial  campus  integration 
Moreover,  whites  and  blacks  tend  to  go  off 
in  their  own  direction  on  weekends,  thus 
making  the  integration  of  the  campus  com- 
munity incomplete  and  somewhat  artificial. 
Yet.  the  campus  offers  perhaps  the  best  op- 
portunity to  change  American  racial  patterns 
and  to  create  a  new  fabric  of  cohesion. 

Last  week.  Stephen  J.  Wright,  president  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  warned  that 
such  separatism  "Isn't  going  anywhere."  add- 
ing- "It  will  only  lead  to  an  intensification  of 
the  kind  of  hatred  that  will  help  destroy  the 
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nation    and    the    myriad    opportunities    for 
Negroes." 

But  Dr.  Hare  refused  to  •assimilate"  into 
the  present  campus.  "The  Bible  says  there 
Is  a  time  for  everything,"  he  said.  "I  think 
this  is  a  time  for  hate." 

Dr.  Hare  left  no  doubt  that  he  saw  sepa- 
ratism as  a  way  of  revolutionizing  youth — 
and  the  support  of  black  students'  uprisings 
at  Brandels.  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  by 
the  predominantly  white,  revolutionary  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  illustrates  the 
pulling  power  of  this  theory. 

There  are  similar  dangers  in  separatism  for 
black  studies  a  subject.  In  confining  these 
studies  to  an  all-black  ghetto,  the  risk  is 
that  they  turn  into  ritual  rather  than  an 
exercise  of  academic  rigor  and  intellectual 
honesty.  Some  observers  rationalize  that 
even  this  approach  has  therapeutic  value  in 
the  search  for  identity,  but  others  fear  that 
it  is  only  patent  medicine. 

When  black  studies  are  offered  regularly 
within  the  whole  Institution,  their  value  Is 
probably  greatest  when  they  lead  to  integra- 
tion with  what  has  until  now  been  largely 
all-white  history,  economics,  art  history  and 
even  sociology. 

The  need  for  a  reorientation  can  be  gauged 
from  recurring  complaints  that  American  his- 
tory, even  on  the  elementary  school  level, 
often  begins  with  stories  of  the  red.  i.e. 
colored,  man  who  lacked  the  skills  and  drive 
to  build  a  country  and  who  therefore  had  to 
be  replaced  by  the  civilized  white  man. 

The  drive  toward  separatism  In  black 
studies  is  a  reaction  to  the  all-white  history 
that  has  often  been  academia's  standard 
fare.  The  "black  is  beautiful"  approach  in 
history  as  elsewhere,  is  an  absurdity  compa- 
rable to,  say,  the  "white  man's  burden"  con- 
cept. It  is  of  little  help  in  the  task  of  weaving 
an  honest,  nonraclst  pattern  of  history,  re- 
search and  teaching. 

Last  week,  after  he  made  his  appeal.  Dr. 
Wllklns  received  a  letter  from  a  black  col- 
lege student  in  New  York  denouncing  the 
content  of  what  he  said  was  being  dished 
out  under  the  black  studies  label — such  as 
an  African  Dance  course  given  by  the  physi- 
cal education  department  and  a  Negro  his- 
tory course  so  separate  that  it  never  seems  to 
make  contact  with  American  history  which, 
said  the  student,  "was  the  problem  to  begin 
with." 

Finally,  academic  separatism  has  an  ero- 
sive effect  on  civil  liberties.  It  leads  to  censor- 
ship of  plays  (reminiscent  of  the  days  when 
equally  defensive  Jews  wanted  to  ban  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice") ;  it  results  in  exclusion 
of  whites  from  black  students'  meetings  as 
well  as  the  barring  of  the  white  press,  or 
even  all  press  coverage,  from  closed  .sessions 
on  campus. 

Yet.  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
academic  freedom  are  virtually  inseparable 
from  civil  rights,  and  this  is  what  Mr. 
Wllklns  tried  to  say  last  week  to  "some  white 
Americans,  torn  and  confused  by  today's 
clamor  of  some  black  students"  for  self- 
created  apartheid. 


A  SOLDIER'S  MEANING  OF  SERVICE 
TO  AMERICA 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA    - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  the  honorable 
thoughts  put  down  in  writing  by  a  good 
American  shortly  before  he  died  In  Viet- 
nam war  action  while  serving  the  United 
States. 
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Before  I  enier  his  letter  In  the  Con- 
gressional RflcoRD,  I  want  to  say  that 
what  Sgt.  Jefljrey  A.  Davis,  of  Browns- 
burg,  Ind.,  wmte,  which  was  reprinted 
In  one  of  myj  State's  newspapers,  the 
Reese  River  Reveille  in  Austin.  Nev.,  es- 
pecially is  noteworthy  to  me  because  of 
my  personal  feelings  against  what  I  term 
the  loud  and  violent  protest- for-protest- 
sake  movemenit  In  this  country  by  mis- 
guided people  who  are  a  continuing 
social  menace :  to  our  American  way  of 
life.  If  only  th*se  agitated  persons  would 
read  the  U.S.  [Constitution,  they  would 
discover  they  jhave  the  right  to  peace- 
ful protest,  not  violent.  And,  if  they  will 
Just  read  Serfeeant  Davis'  letter,  they 
will  find  what  their  moral  duty  to  Amer- 
ica is.  [ 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we,  in  the 
House  of  Repr^entatives,  and  Americans 
everywhere  search  for  an  answer  for 
these  people  who  I  would  hope  really 
can  be  productive  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens helping  tp  protect  the  freedom  of 
America  and  c^  all  people.  In  the  same 
light._"though,  il  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these' imthinkipg  youths  £ind  adults  in- 
volved In  thi^  protest-for-protest-sake 
movement,  seat^ch  their  own  minds  about 
what  Is  right  a^id  wrong.  Those  engrossed 
in  the  movement  should  have  the  dignity 
by  being  AmeHcans  and  should  feel  it 
their  duty  by  ibeing  Americans  to  take 
up  this  searcliing  responsibility  before 
they  ruin  theijr  own  lives,  the  lives  of 
others,  or  furtker  damsige  the  principles 
of  America.      | 

There  are  sq  many  good  things  about 
our  free  countr^  and  so  many  good  things 
which  still  caii  be  done  to  even  greater 
improve  this  qfation  that  it  is  for  this 
reason  it  is  despairing  to  me  to  hear  of 
a  good  American's  death,  while  he  fights 
for  freedom  anjd  a  better  way  of  life ;  but 
at  the  same  tinfe  as  he  performs  his  duty 
gives  up  his  life,  we  at 
to  be  besieged  by  raucous 
and  what  I  ali)  term  the  violent  "smti- 
U.S.  demonstrations"  by  thankless  agi- 
tators 

Mr.  Speakerjl  insert  in  the  Record  to- 
day Sergeant  E  avis'  personal  words  with 
the  prayer  tha ;  his  letter  can  be  heeded 
by  all  Americ  m  citizens.  I  believe  he 
says  in  an  excellent  manner  what  a  per- 
son's duty  an0  service  to  his  country 
means. 


and  eventually 
home  continue 


I   Died   for   Olj 


fo- 


Sgt.  Jeffrey  A. 
killed  recently  I 
whom  and  what 
to  his  wife,  with 
In  event  of  his 
are  excerpts,  as 
apolls  Star"  on 

"It  Is  too  bad  : 
try.  The  United 
at  least  I  died 

"I  may   not 
It,   or   want   to 
had  to  do  It  and 

•I  died  for  the 
I  died  really  for 
happiness.  I  dlec 
so  that  they 
your  brothers 
freedom  without 

"I   died   for 
enjoy  my  dad's 
vacations  and 
who  enjoy  this 


Ts   WrrH   Protest   Signs 
Davis  of  Brownsburg,  Ind., 
I  battle  in  Vietnam,  knew 
he  was  fighting  for.  A  letter 
instructions  to  open  It  only 
death,  told  the  story.  Here 
published  by  "The  Indian- 
September  20 — 
had  to  die  In  another  conn- 
States  Is  so  wonderful,  but 
a  reason,  and  a  good  one. 
linderstand  this  war,  or  like 
aght   It,   but   nevertheless  I 
did. 

people  of  the  United  States, 
you;  you  were  my  one  real 
also  for  your  mom  and  dad 
coiild  go  on  working  .  .  .  For 
they  could  play  sports  In 
Communist  rule. 

parents   that   they   could 

1  etlrement  in  freedom,  go  on 

h  ive  fun  .  .  .  For  others  also 

wonderful  country  and  who 


that 
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appreciate  what  they  have  and  thank  Ood 

every  day  for  It. 

<«•  •  «  •  • 

"I  died  for  the  guys  with  the  long  hair 
and  protest  signs.  Tlie  draft-card  burners, 
the  hippies,  the  antl-everythlng  people  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do.  The  college  kids 
who  think  they  shouldn't  have  to  serve  be- 
cause they  are  too  good — I  died  so  these  peo- 
ple could  have  a  little  longer  time  to  try 
to  get  straightened  out  In  life. 

"God  knows  they  need  it.  I  died  for  the 
so-called  "younger  generation"  of  which  I 
wais  a  part  but  for  some  unknown  reason  I 
never  became  an  active  member.  I  guess  I  was 
a  "square"  or  something  with  short  hair,  no 
police  record,  didn't  drink  or  smoke  ( pot  in- 
cluded) and  volunteered  for  the  service. 

"I  died  for  the  parents  of  these  kids  also. 
God  forgive  them.  I  died  so  these  members, 
active  members,  of  the  "young  generation" 
could  have  the  right  to  do  what  they  do. 
To  protest,  have  long  hair,  go  to  college  of 
their  choice,  wear  weird  clothes,  and  run 
around  mixed   up,  with  no  direction  at  all. 

"I  died  so  they  could  protest  the  war  I 
fought  and  died  in.  Without  it.  what  would 
they  protest?  But  I  also  died  for  the  many 
thousands  who  died  In  this  war  and  other 
wars  before  for  these  same  reasons.  For  tha 
men  who  fought  gallantly  on  the  many  bat- 
tlefields of  many  wars  to  keep  this  country 
free.  I  guess  that  in  order  to  gain  freedom 
there  must  be  war.  I  died  for  the  United 
States." 


THE  OFFICE  OP  SHERIFF— FROM 
BIBLE   TIMES   TO   TODAY 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  our  pres- 
ent generation  the  oflBce  of  sheriff  has 
been  an  important  arm  of  government. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  called  it  the  most 
important  executive  ofiBce  of  the  county. 

An  extremely  interesting  article  on  the 
history  and  the  work  of  the  office  of  the 
sheriff  was  recently  written  by  Tnunan 
Walrod,  managing  editor  of  the  National 
Sheriff,  in  which  the  treatise  appeared. 
The  magazine  is  the  official  publication 
of  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  the 
national  headquarters  of  which  is  located 
in  Washington.  In  charge  of  the  national 
office  is  Ferris  E.  Lucas,  executive  direc- 
tor, a  long-time  sheriff  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion is  William  J.  Spurrier,  of  Iowa 
county,  Marengo,  Iowa. 

Because  the  article  not  only  is  of  his- 
toric value  but  because  it  Is  so  interest- 
ingly written  I  commend  its  reading  to 
my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Record. 
It  follows : 

The  Role  Of  Sheriff — PASx-PRESENT-F'tmnu: 
(By  Truman  Walrod) 

A  history  of  the  ofBce  of  sheriff  is  a  chron- 
icle of  western  civilization  ...  a  biography 
of  democracy  ...  a  word-picture  of  man's 
quest  for  equity  and  self-determination  in 
matters  |>ertalnlng  to  his  government. 

This  narrative  begins  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  continues  through  the  annals  of  the 
Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition.  Wherever  we  look 
as  we  scan  the  documents  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
cana, we  find  the  sheriff  entrusted  with  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  domestic  tranquility. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  exactitude 
the  date  when  the  first  sheriff  swore  to  pro- 
tect the  Uvea  and  property  of  his  constitu- 
ents or  fellow  citizens.  Some  historians  date 
the  office,  or  rather  its  prototype,  to  the  an- 
cient Roman  pro-consul.  Some  express  a  be- 
lief that  the  office  may  have  been  derived 
from  Saxon  Germany.  Others  assume  that 
the  word  sheriff  Is  an  angUcization  of  the 
Arabic  word  sharlf  which  literally  translates 
Ulustrlous  or  noble  and  signifies  an  Arab 
chief  or  prince  who  is  a  descendant  of  Mo- 
hammed through  his  daughter  Fatima. 

SHERIFF    MENTIONED    IN    HOLY    BIBLE 

The  Book  of  Daniel  recounts  the  presence 
of  the  sheriff  at  the  setting  up  of  the  golden 
image  (ca.  000  B.C.)  by  the  Chaldean  king 
of  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar: 

"Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image 
of  gold,  whose  height  was  threescore  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  thereof  six  cubits:  he  set  it 
up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon. 

"Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  sent  to 
gather  together  the  princes,  the  governors, 
and  the  captains,  the  Judges,  the  treasurers, 
the  counsellors,  the  sheriffs,  and  all  the  rul- 
ers of  the  provinces,  to  come  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  had  set  up. 

"Then  the  princes,  the  governors,  and  cap- 
tains, the  Judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsel- 
lors, the  sheriffs,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the 
provinces,  were  gathered  together  unto  the 
dedication  of  the  image  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar the  king  had  set  up;  and  they  stood  be- 
fore the  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set 
up." 

Historian  W.  A.  Morris  In  his  book  on  the 
Medieval  English  Sheriff  to  1300  makes  these 
observations : 

"The  office  of  sheriff  Is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  and  most  useful  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  English  Institutions.  With  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  kingship,  no  secular  dignity 
now  known  to  English-speaking  people  is 
older.  The  functions,  status  and  powers  of 
the  office,  like  those  of  Idngshlp  Itself,  have 
undergone  change,  but  for  over  nine  cen- 
turies It  has  maintained  a  continuous  exist- 
ence and  preserved  Its  distinguishing  fea- 
tures." 

Walter  H.  Anderson.  In  his  Sheriffs,  Coro- 
ners and  Constables,  states: 

"The  office  of  sheriff  is  one  of  antiquity.  It 
is  the  oldest  law  enforcement  office  known 
within  the  common-law  system  and  It  has 
always  been  accorded  great  dignity  and  high 
trust." 

JEFFERSON   ON    SHERIFFS 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  The  Value 
of  Constitutions: 

"IT|he  office  of  sheriff  (is]  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  executive  offices  of  the 
county." 

Joseph  J.  Casper.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  spoke  to 
the  28th  Annual  Informative  Conference  of 
the  National  Sheriffs'  Association  in  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky,  in  June,  1968.  He  said: 

"There  is  no  honorable  law  enforcement 
authority  in  Anglo-American  law  so  ancient 
as  that  of  the  county  sheriff  whose  role  as 
a  peace  officer  goes  back  at  least  to  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great. 

"If  there  is  one  who  seeks  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  office  of  sheriff,  he  will 
not  find  it  solely  in  antiquity.  The  benefits 
of  the  sheriff  and  the  job  of  sheriff — the 
deeds  and  the  activities  of  the  sheriff — will 
not  be  found  in  the  renowned  medieval  sagas 
or  in  the  tales  of  the  American  western  sher- 
iff. They  are  to  be  found,  I  think,  instead  in 
the  aspects  of  this  Important  public  office 
such  as  the  vital  Jobs  they  perform  in  the 
area  of  our  changing  social,  political,  and 
economic  lives  .  .  .  the  competent  discharge 
by  men  of  dedication,  who  hold  a  Job  that 
has  a  host  of  functions — both  civil  and 
criminal. 
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"There  are  some  citizens  who  have  no 
luiowledge  of  nor  appreciation  for  them 
I  sheriffs  1." 

It  U  for  these  people,  i.e.,  those  with  no 
knowledge  of.  or  appreciation  for,  the  ancient 
and  honorable  office  of  sheriff,  that  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  offered. 

LAWS   REQUIRE   ENFORCING 

Were  It  not  for  laws  which  required  en- 
forcing, there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  sheriff.  There  woiUd  have  been  no 
need  for  the  development  of  police  adminis- 
tration, criminology,  criminalistics,  etc.  ThU 
is  not  the  case  however.  Man  learned  quite 
early  that  all  is  not  orderly  in  the  universe. 
All  times  and  all  places  have  generated  those 
who  covet  the  property  of  their  neighbors 
and  who  are  willing  to  expropriate  this  prop- 
erty by  any  means. 

Among  the  very  first  to  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  laws  was  Llplt-Istar.  King 
of  Isln  (2207  B.C.),  whoBe  Sumerlan  subjects 
had  Indicated  by  their  behavior  that  some 
legally  binding  guidelines  were  advisable. 

The  Babylonian  king,  Hammurabi  (ca. 
2100  B.C.),  devised  a  codification  which  is 
still  studied  today. 

King  Thutmose  III  (ca.  1500  B.C.)  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  justice  when  he  appointed 
Justice  Rekhmire  in  ancient  Egypt. 

The  Jews  were  ordered  to  follow  and  obey 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  Assyrians  and  the  Chinese  attempted 
to  codify  their  laws.  The  Code  of  Manu  was 
used  by  the  rulers  of  India.  The  Romans,  al- 
ways conscious  of  the  relationship  between 
government  and  its  citizens,  established  a 
digest  of  Roman  law  in  450  A.D.  Justinian 
improved  and  expanded  this  codification  in 
550  A.D. 

Students  of  political  science  and  the  hu- 
manities continued  their  studies.  Contem- 
plated were  various  ways  of  trying  to  deter- 
mine and  establish  the  best  of  all  possible 
governments  .  .  .  the  most  equitable  of  all 
societies. 

THE    MAGNA   CARTA   AND   THE   SHERIFFS 

The  major  breakthrough  came  in  1215 
AD.  when  King  John,  third  English  king  of 
the  line  of  Plantagenet.  signed  the  Magna 
Carta  or  Great  Charter  In  a  meadow  near 
London  and  thereby  granted  certain  freedoms 
to  the  barons  of  his  realm.  The  sheriffs  were 
there.  They  were  already  recognized  as  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officers  of  their  re- 
spective "counties."  As  In  the  Biblical  ac- 
count above  narrated,  the  sheriffs  were  recog- 
nized as  principal  pstftlclpants  in  the  drama 
of  government  .  .  .  the  tragi-comedy  of 
human  existence. 

The  fabric  of  American  society  was  cut 
from  the  pattern  fashioned  In  the  Mother 
Country:  England.  English  customs  derived 
in  turn  from  the  Anglos,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Normans.  (Granted  there  were  other  influ- 
ences which  moulded  traditions  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  e.g.,  the  Celts,  the  Romans,  etc.,  but 
the  Anglo-Saxon/Norman  influence  seem- 
ingly contributed  the  most  to  Anglo-Ameri- 
can governmental  concepts.) 

ANGLO-SAXONS    AND    HOME    RULE 

Early  Anglo-Saxon  communities  in 
Englsind  were  very  much  In  favor  of  home 
rule  and  home  control.  "Hiey  were  fiercely  in- 
dependent people  who  did  not  want  or  trust 
any  form  of  centralized  government.  They 
lived  in  small  rural  tuns,  or  towns.  Prior 
to  700  AX).,  these  early  Anglo-Saxons  began 
to  arrange  themselves  in  squads  of  tens  and 
hundreds  when  they  engaged  in  their  count- 
less wars.  It  has  been  said  that  these  early 
inhabitants  of  England  preferred  war  to 
peace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their  decimal  sys- 
tem of  wartime  deployment  of  warriors 
proved  similarly  to  be  a  practical  one  during 
occasional  periods  of  peace. 

Ten  families  living  together  in  a  tun  com- 
prised a  tithing.  Each  tithing  elected  a  tlth- 
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ingman  who  served  as  leader.  Ten  tlthings 
totalled  one  hundred  and  this  latter  group 
was  headed  by  a  gerefa  or  chief  (Oerefa  sub- 
sequently became  reeve  in  the  Saxon  tongue.) 
Both  the  tlthlngman  and  the  gerefa/ reeve 
were  elected  officials.  Both  possessed  judicial 
as  well  as  police  authority. 

Although  there  were  tribal  authorities  as 
cited  above,  there  was  no  real  attempt  at 
governmental  cenuallzation  until  Egbert, 
King  of  Wessex,  endeavored  to  win  the 
allegiance  of  all  "Englishmen"  in  827  AD. 

Alfred  the  Great  (871-901  A.D.)  saw  the 
establishment  of  a  system  whereby  every 
freeman  pledged  the  good  behavior  of  his 
neighbor  within  the  same  group  or  com- 
munity. Under  this  system,  the  groupings  of 
freemen  into  tlthings  and  hundreds  were 
continued.  The  reeve  was  required  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  giving  the  alarm,  also 
called  the  hue  and  cry,  when  a  criminal  or 
escaped  suspect  was  at  large, 

THE    SCYRE-GEREFA    DEVELOPS 

At  this  time  there  was  a  further  expansion 
and  the  familiar  hundreds  were  combined  to 
form  a  shire  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  county.  Each  shire  had  a  form  of  super 
chief  who  was  also  known  as  a  reeve.  To  dif- 
ferentiate this  latter  official  from  the  reeve 
of  a  mere  hundred,  he  became  known  as  a 
shire-reeve,  which  came  to  present  day  Eng- 
lish as  sheriff.  (Shire  derived  from  the  earlier 
Saxon  scyre  or  scir.)  Quite  literally  then,  the 
sheriff — then  as  now — Is  the  "keeper  or  chief 
of  his  county." 

During  this  same  period,  the  office  of 
alderman  or  earl  also  existed.  It  is  possible 
that  a  power  "struggle"  between  these  of- 
ficials may  have  resulted  in  more  than  one 
Instance.  Apparently  each  thought  of  him- 
self as  supreme  and  did  not  welcome  any 
challenges  from  the  other. 

In  any  event,  the  sheriff  was  clearly  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  his  county 
and  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  He  did  not  shoulder  this  re- 
sponsibility alone  however.  Each  tlthlngman 
and  every  citizen  shared  in  this  duty.  If  a 
member  of  a  tithing  disobeyed  a  law,  the 
tlthlngman  must  take  the  accused  before 
the  shire-reeve  for  trial.  Although  the  pris- 
oner might  be  physically  in  the  custody  of 
the  tlthlngman.  every  member  of  the  tithing 
was  equally  responsible  for  seeing  that  he 
be  brought  to  Justice. 

This  direct  citizen  participation  was 
known  as  the  hue  and  cry  and  was  the  di- 
rect lineal  ancestor  of  the  procedure  known 
in  the  U.S.A.  as  the  "citizen's  arrest."  While 
this  form  of  arrest  is  not  too  common  In 
America  today,  citizen  involvement  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  and  is  greater.  This  has 
been  credited  by  some  students  of  crim- 
inology, etc.,  as  contributing  to  the  meas- 
urably lower  crime  rate  In  England  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Another  Innovation  which  must  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Anglo-Saxons  Is  the  "watch  and 
ward."  Initially,  the  tlthlngmen  were  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  the  watch  (night 
guard)  and  the  ward  (day  guard).  Those 
who  performed  these  services  did  so  without 
pay.  It  was  a  duty  of  citizenship.  Anyone 
sixteen  years  or  older  was  subject  to  call. 

Eventually,  sheriffs  were  allowed  to  as- 
sign four  to  six  men  in  each  tun  for  night 
watch.  The  men  as  they  patrolled  their 
"beats"    carried    a    lantern    and    staff. 

Between  700  and  800  A.D..  sheriffs  were  ap- 
pointed usually  by  noblemen  who  had  been 
granted  large  estates  by  various  kings.  The 
sheriffs  were  to  rule  and  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  noblemen.  In  areas  reserved 
to  the  crown,  the  king  appointed  his  own 
sherllis. 

It  was  a  kingly  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  peace.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the 
king  appointed  a  "deputy  king,"  an  au- 
thority to  care  for  the  details  of  peacekeep- 
ing. As  m  modernday  America,  it  was  the 
sheriff  who  was  charged  with  this  function. 
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HASTINGS  FALLS  TO  WILLIAM 


We  have  so  far  concentrated  primarily  on 
the  period  prior  to  the  Norman  invasion 
and  conquest  which  dates  from  the  fall 
of  Hastings  in  1066  It  was  in  that  year  that 
William  the  Conqueror  defeated  Harold  II, 
the  last  Saxon  king,  and  established  the 
House  of  Normandy  upon  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. 

With  the  fall  of  Hastings,  also  ended  was 
the  Saxon  form  of  local  government  and 
local  control.  While  the  Saxons  thought 
highly  of  "home  rule."  the  Normans  con- 
solidated their  power  In  a  highly  centralized 
bureaucracy. 

Big  government,  as  we  all  know,  usually 
brings  with  it  big  spending  which  neces- 
sitates big  taxation.  The  Norman  regime  fol- 
lowed this  general  pattern.  By  1085,  King 
William  ordered  the  compilation  of  all  tax- 
able property  owned  by  each  Individual. 
This  census  of  taxation  was  called  the 
Domesday  Book.  The  sheriff  is  mentioned  no 
fewer  than  five  times  therein  It  was  inci- 
dentally at  this  period  that  the  sheriff 
became  also  official  tax  collector  for  the  king. 

Seldom  does  an  Increase  in  taxation  pro- 
mote satisfaction  among  those  taxed.  King 
William  was  already  faced  with  possible  in- 
surrectionists among  the  remains  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  forces  which  had  earlier  been 
defeated.  In  the  Interests  of  national  har- 
mony he  required  all  subjects  to  take  an 
oath  or  pledge  of  allegiance  to  him.  The 
pledge  was  administered  upon  the  plains  of 
Salisbury;  so,  it  became  known  as  the  Salis- 
bury Oath.  Some  historians  feel  that  this 
oath  was  the  forebear  of  the  American  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

The  strong,  centralized  government  con- 
tinued to  grow,  William  died  after  twenty- 
one  years  of  rule.  His  third  son.  Rufus.  as- 
cended to  the  throne  but  was  slain  by  an 
arrow  after  thirteen  years  of  relatively  un- 
eventful reign.  Rufus  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  brother,  Henry  I. 

HENRY     I    ESTABLISHED    PENAL    CODE 

Henry  in  1116  established  a  penal  code  of 
sorts  in  which  he  enumerated  murder,  arson, 
counterfeiting,  and  robbery  as  felonies.  Un- 
like the  Anglo-Saxon  practice  of  dispensing 
justice  locally,  Henry  reserved  unto  himself 
the  right  to  punish.  It  was  he  weis  main- 
tained the  first  right  of  civil  suit  and  of 
damages.  Selectmen  (the  forerunners  of  our 
grand  jury)  were  chosen  to  hear  the  evidence 
and  arrive  at  the  facts  In  criminal  cases. 

Nearly  a  century  passed.  The  sheriff  re- 
mained as  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer, 
the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  king. 
The  powers  of  the  sheriff  increased  steadily 
during  the  Norman  rule. 

The  House  of  Normandy  departed  from 
the  scene  with  the  death  of  Henry  in  1135. 
The  House  of  Blols  produced  one  ruler, 
Stephen.  Then  the  House  of  Plantagenet  be- 
came the  ruling  family.  Henry  II  and  his  son, 
Richard  the  Llonhearted,  ruled  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success. 

After  Richard's  death  in  1199.  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  younger  brother,  John.  John's 
rule  was  absolute.  The  barons  rebelled  at  his 
despotism  and,  in  1215,  forced  him  to  sign 
the  now  famous  document  that  was  to  prove 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  the  British  and 
American  governments  were  to  be  built. 

THE     MAGNA    CARTA     IS    SIGNED 

This  instrument  is  known  as  the  Magna 
Carta  or  Great  Charter.  It  was  in  effect  a 
treaty  between  John  and  the  barons,  signed 
upon  a  site  named  Runnymede.  not  far  from 
London,  which  amplified  an  earlier  such  doc- 
ument signed  by  Henry  I.  It  enumerated 
rights  and  prerogatives  reser^-ed  to  the 
barons  and  guaranteed  certain  freedoms.  The 
Magna  Carta  was  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  significant  secular  manuscripts  ever 
signed.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  so  much 
Import  to  demixratic  government  that  in 
1965,  in  honor  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
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the  High  Sheriff  of  Bristol  and  discover  his 
role  in  the  founding  of  the  English  colonies 
in  the  western  hemisphere. 

Henry  VII,  king  of  England,  authortzed 
John  Cabot's  voyage  from  Bristol.  May  2. 
1497.  in  a  ship  named  the  Mathew.  On  June 
24th  of  that  year.  Cabot  landed  near  the 
northern  end  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  He 
claimed  the  region  on  behalf  of  Henry  VII 
and  returned  to  Bristol.  th«re  to  claim  a 
Ijenslon  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  and  the 
title  of  "great  Admiral"  which  had  been 
promised  to  "him  that  found  the  new  Isle." 
The  name  of  the  man  who  paid  John  Cabot 
his  p>enslon  was  recorded  in  the  Customs 
Roll  at  Bristol  as  one  Richard  Ameryck.  Col- 
lector of  Customs  of  the  Port  of  Bristol.  The 
name  has  been  wrttten  and  recorded  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Amerycke.  Ameryck.  and  Ap 
Meryke  are  found  throughout  the  records 
of  that  English  pert  city.  Amerycke  was  a 
leading  citizen  of  Bristol.  He  became  sheriff 
in  1503, 

Now  to  examine  the  conundrum  of  where 
first  was  the  name  America  ascribed  to  the 
continents  of  North  and  South  America. 

Martin  Waldseemiiller  or  WaltzemUller 
published  a  large  map  of  the  world  in  1507 
and  with  it  a  small  treatise  titled  Cosmo- 
graphlco  Introductlo.  The  southern  conti- 
nent of  the  New  World  was  therein  Identified 
as  South  America. 

In  1607.  Jodocus  Hondlus  of  Amsterdam 
who  was  successor  to  Gerardus  Mercator.  most 
famed  of  the  Renaissance  cartographers, 
published  a  map  identlfj-lng  the  western 
continents  of  North  and  South  America. 

It  Is  Wadseemilller  who  Is  generally  cred- 
ited with  having  accorded  Vespucci  the 
honor  of  being  namesake  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered continent  of  South  America.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  date  was  1507. 

Meanwhile  during  the  mayoral  year  1496- 
97.  the  Bristol  Calendar  (a  diary  of  Impor- 
tant local  events)  is  said  to  have  contained 
the  entry:  "This  year  [1497|  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day  [June  24th |.  the  land  of 
America  was  found  by  the  merchants  of 
Brlstow,  In  a  ship  of  Bristowe  called  the 
'Mathew,'  the  which  said  ship  departed  from 
the  port  of  Bristowe  the  2nd  of  May  and 
came  home  again  the  6th  of  August  follow- 
ing." 

The  citizens  of  Bristol  then  were  apparent- 
ly already  referring  to  the  newly  discovered 
continent  as  America.  This  was  in  1497.  The 
earliest  confirmed  voyage  made  by  Vespucci 
was  In  1501. 

Cabot,  after  his  return,  gave  one  Island 
to  a  companion  and  another  to  his  barber. 
Some  Italian  friars  had  Cabot's  promise  to 
be  made  bishops.  It  is  only  probably  there- 
fore that  some  honor  would  be  bestowed 
upon  the  man  who  paid  Cabot  his  pension. 
At  that  time,  the  explorer  didn't  know  he'd 
discovered  a  new  continent.  He  doubtlessly 
thought  it  only  an  Island  somewhere  off  the 
coast  of  India  or  China. 

While  it  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  U.S.A. 
Inherited  Its  form  of  government.  Its  cus- 
toms, and  Its  language  from  England.  It  ap- 
pears probable  as  well  that  the  nation  was 
named  for  an  Englishman,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Bristol,  one  Richard  Amerycke.  That  name 
must  stand  out  from  the  rest  as  of  particular 
significance  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  other,  less 
significant,  but  equally  Interesting  sheriffs 
of  the  past.  Throughout  history  there  have 
been  "hawks"  and  "doves."  This  has  been 
true  in  external  (international)  and  in  in- 
ternal (law  enforcement)   affairs. 

THE   WICKED  SHERIFF 

One  sheriff  who  was  a  hawk.  i.e..  he  pur- 
sued his  suspects  wherever  they  might  go.  is 
known  to  historians  as  the  "wicked  sheriff." 
It  was  custom  that  those  who  fled  Into  a 
church  were  Immune  from  arrest.  Sheriff 
Loefstan  gave  chase  to  a  criminal  who  fied 
Into  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Edmunds  Abbey. 
The  zealous  lawman  followed  his  quarry  into 
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that  place  of  refuge  and  dragged  him  out 
and  back  to  Jail. 

While  this  was  doubtlessly  the  mark  of 
a  good  i>eace  officer,  it  did  not  endear  Sheriff 
Leofstan  to  the  clergy  who  felt  he  was  tres- 
passing against  their  sacrosanct  domain. 

Later  during  the  same  period,  some  pris- 
oners reportedly  also  took  refuge  Inside  a 
church.  An  unnamed  sheriff,  perhaps  re- 
membering the  uproar  over  the  Sheriff  Leof- 
stan affair,  decided  It  wasn't  worth  It.  Know- 
ing however  that  allowing  prisoners  to  es- 
cape could  cost  him  dearly,  he  (the  sheriff) 
took  his  family  and  together  they  sought 
refuge  Inside  the  same  church.  How  long 
they  remained  there  and  the  disposition  of 
the  case  If  and  when  they  ever  emerged  ts 
not  recorded. 

Then  as  now.  there  were  cost  "squeezes." 
The  men  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  sheriff 
were  honored  greatly  through  their  position 
as  chief  law  enforcement  officer.  The  honor 
was  not  a  profitable  one,  however.  Conversely. 
It  was  a  costly  one.  No  one  but  the  affluent 
members  of  English  society  could  afford  to 
serve  as  sheriff. 

There  was  always  the  problem  of  "making 
good"  on  revenues  not  collected  In  full.  But 
even  beyond  this  expense,  the  sheriff  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  gracious  host  when  judges 
or  other  dignitaries  came  from  London  to 
hold  court  In  the  various  shires  (counties). 
It  was  expected  that  lavish  entertainment 
would  be  furnished  by  the  chief  officer  of 
the  county  on  these  occasions. 

In  1624  one  Englishman  wrote:  "On  Tues- 
day. July  the  6th,  our  High  Sheriff  going 
from  Kedington  to  Bury  St,  Edmunds  In  the 
morning,  I  accompanied  him  thither,  many 
other  of  the  gentry  of  the  shire  meeting  him 
on  the  way  and  attending  him  also.  After 
we  had  dined  with  him,  we  likewise  accom- 
panied him  In  the  afternoon,  going  out  to 
meet  the  Judges  that  were  coming  to  hold 
the  assizes  at  Bury." 

One  sheriff  was  reportedly  fired  for  not 
riding  out  to  meet  the  Judges  who  expected 
an  escort  Into  the  county  seat. 

One  sheriff's  son  wrote  his  father  set  forth 
to  meet  the  Judges  with  "116  servants  in 
Uverys.  every  one  in  green  sattln  doublets, 
white  divers  gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality 
waited  on  him  in  the  same  garb." 

A    TRY    FOR    ECONOMY 

Another  sheriff.  William  Pfarington.  tried 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  entertaining  visit- 
ing dignitaries.  Even  with  this  economy  in 
mind.  Sheriff  FYarlngton  had  fifty-six  help- 
ers Including  a  steward,  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
two  yeomen  of  the  plate  cupboard,  a  yeoman 
of  the  wine  cellar,  two  attendants  in  the 
sheriff's  chamber,  an  usher  of  the  hall,  two 
chamberlains,  four  butchers  and  their  as- 
sistants, eight  cooks,  five  scullions,  a  caterer, 
porter,  poulterer,  slaughterman,  two  watch- 
men for  the  horses,  two  to  attend  the  docket 
door,  and  twenty  to  take  turns  watching  the 
prisoners. 

These  court  sessions  took  place  on  an  aver- 
age of  four  times  annually. 

Because  of  this  extraordinary  expense,  the 
office  of  sheriff  was  not  sought  after.  Many 
well-qualified  persons  took  steps  to  try  to 
avoid  being  chosen.  When  a  man  was  ap- 
pointed, he  naturally  had  to  serve. 

County  government  remained  primarily 
In  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  He  was  aided  by 
the  Justices  of  the  peace.  The  sheriff  was 
however  definitely  the  leading  officer  and 
was  as  mentioned  earlier  referred  to  as  the 
great  man  In  the  county. 

When  settlers  left  England  bound  for  the 
New  World,  It  was  only  natural  that  they 
would  take  with  them  their  culture  and 
their  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.  In  New  England 
where  towns  and  villages  were  the  principal 
governmental  unit,  the  watch  and  ward 
proved  most  effective.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  and  In  the  south  where  plantation 
life  became  established,  the  county  system 
was  preferred. 
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THE    SHERIFF    COMES    TO    THE    NEW    WORLD 

Apparently  when  the  first  counties  were 
established  In  Virginia  In  1634,  the  office  of 
sheriff  was  officially  transplanted  to  the 
North  American  Continent.  There  Is  a  record 
of  a  sheriff  being  chosen  by  popular  vote  as 
early  as  1661;  but.  appointment  was  at  that 
time  apparently  the  rule. 

Although  the  sheriffs  of  colonial  times 
were  among  the  more  affluent  citizens,  the 
position  was  not  a  costly  one.  In  fact,  it  was 
generally  profitable.  There  was  not  the  enter- 
taining to  do  and  there  was  not  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  that  there  was  in  Etogland. 

What  with  the  position  being  both  hon- 
orable and  profitable.  It  was  greatly  sought 
after  by  virtually  all  men  of  means.  The 
sheriff  was  definitely  the  great  man  whether 
In  England  or  colonial  America  although  the 
colonists  who  had  a  decided  propensity  for 
abbreviating  did  frequently  refer  to  him  as 
the  high  sherr. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  were  apparently 
the  first  colonies  to  bring  the  office  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World.  It  was  therein  spe- 
cifically set  forth  that  the  sheriff  should 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  duties 
in  these  new  states  as  he  had  had  In  Eng- 
land. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  not  the 
costly  entertaining  or  lavish  pomp  and  pag- 
eantry in  this  country  as  there  was  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  however  one  very  impor- 
tant ceremonial  duty  .  .  .  that  of  proclaim- 
ing a  new  king  or  queen  of  England. 

When  William  and  Mary  assumed  the 
throne  in  1689.  the  sheriff  of  each  county  of- 
ficially announced:  "That  tomorrow  their 
most  sacred  Majesties,  by  Eleven  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Morning,  before  the  Court  house 
Doore  in  James  Cltty,  be  Proclaimed  King 
and  Queene  of  England,  Prance  and  Ireland 
&  of  the  Territories  and  Dominions  there- 
unto appertaining  .  .  .  and  that  the  Sher- 
iffs Sumons  the  best  appearance  that  can 
be  had  at  that  time,  for  the  Testifying  the 
due  Honour  and  Obedience,  and  acclamations 
of  Joy,  by  flrelng  Great  Guns,  Sounding  of 
Trumpets  and  beating  of  Drums." 

Even  In  this  case  It  was  the  county  rather 
than  the  sheriff  who  had  to  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  the  celebration.  In  the  Instance  Just 
recounted,  the  county  (James  City,  Virginia) 
paid  for  7300  pounds  of  tobacco,  as  well  as 
one  barrel  of  powder,  trumpeters,  cannons, 
and  211  gallons  of  elder. 

It  Is  still  the  duty  of  the  High  Sheriff  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  make  an  official 
proclamation  notifying  the  citizenry  of  the 
election  of  a  governor. 

SECULAR      AND      ECCLESIASTICAL      DISAGREEMENTS 

As  In  EMgland.  there  was  cause  for  some 
discord  between  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
arms.  Travel  was  difficult  In  early  America. 
Most  folk  did  go  to  church,  however.  Sheriffs 
soon  formed  the  habit  of  serving  their  papers 
at  the  church  doors  .  .  .  This  did  not  promote 
church  attendance.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
acted  as  a  deterrent.  The  pastors  became  pro- 
voked and  at  in  at  least  one  state  proved 
to  be  a  formidable  lobbying  group.  Sheriffs 
were  forbidden  thenceforth  from  serving 
their  papers  so  as  to  Interfere  with  the 
parishioners  thereof. 

The  "high  sherr"  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
defeated  however  and  was  able  to  prevail 
upon  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
that  ministers  must  read  any  proclamation 
from  higher  authorities  to  their  congrega- 
tions on  two  successive  Sundays. 

As  in  England,  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  sheriff  was  strictly  enforced  by  law.  A 
certain  Benjamin  Cartwrlght  was  sentenced 
to  receive  two  lashes  on  his  bare  shoulders 
for  "opproblous  language  uttered  agst  the 
sherr  in  contempet  of  his  office  &  conse- 
quently of  the  authority  whence  it  derives." 

A  special  seat  was  reserved  for  the  sheriff 
in  most  churches.  It  was  recorded  in  one 
instance  that  a  Richard  Price  crowded  Into 
the  seat  reserved   for  the  sheriff.  A  scuffle 
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ensued  "to  the  dishonour  of  God  Almighty  & 
contempt  of  his  Majestle."  The  trespasser 
was  bound  over  to  the  General  Court  for  his 
offense. 

VALUE   OF   EXPERIENCE  PRAISED 

There  Is  much  discussion  nowadays  con- 
cerning the  value  of  experience.  This  is  noth- 
ing new.  Some  250  years  ago,  the  same  ques- 
tion was  raised  In  colonial  Maryland  when  a 
Sheriff  Edward  Sweatnam  was  removed  from 
office  by  a  legislative  body  which  stated  that 
after  four  years,  someone  else  should  get  a 
turn  at  serving  as  sheriff.  There  was  no  dis- 
cussion nor  suspicion  of  Incompetence,  mis- 
feasance, or  malfeasance.  The  consensus  was 
that  Sheriff  Sweatnam  was  well  qualified 
for  the  position  but  that  change  was  desir- 
able solely  for  the  sake  of  change. 

The  council  chose  as  sheriff  an  Allan  Smith 
who  was  without  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Lord  Baltimore  severely  reprimanded 
the  group  for  its  choice,  saying  he  felt  It 
extremely  poor  practice  to  remove  an  ex- 
perienced man  from  office  in  favor  of  one 
without  experience.  Lord  Baltimore  went  on 
that  he  "ever  took  care  to  continue  good 
men  in  their  places  an  as  encouragement  to 
continue  Just  and  faithful." 

The  sheriff  was  charged  too  with  the  execu- 
tion of  punishment.  Some  sentences  which 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  out  by  the  sheriff 
Including  putting  "Thomas  Norcombe  In  the 
pillory  for  his  second  offense  of  hog  stealing 
for  the  full  time  &  space  of  4  hours."  A 
Hamball  and  Elizabeth  Splcer  were  to  be 
given  "five  lashes  apiece  for  slandering  John 
Courts."  A  sheriff  was  ordered  to  "nail  John 
Goneere  by  both  ears  to  the  pillory,  with 
three  nails  in  each  ear,  and  afterwards  to 
whip  him  with  twenty  good  lashes  for  perjur- 
ing himself." 

Among  his  other  duties,  the  sheriff  was 
charged  with  dealing  with  religious  non-con- 
formists. In  at  least  one  Instance,  a  sheriff 
was  crltlzed  quite  severely  for  "not  stopping 
yee  frequent  meetings  of  this  most  i>estllent 
Sect  of  ye  quakers." 

THE  SHERIFF  AND  THE   WILD  WEST 

As  the  frontier  moved  westward,  so  moved 
the  sheriff.  Perhaps  in  the  long  and  colorful 
history  of  the  office,  there  Is  none  quite  so 
picturesque  as  that  of  the  sheriff  of  the  late 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Gold  and  sliver,  cattle  and  oil  .  .  .  any  one 
alone  was  enough  to  lure  men  westward  In 
the  hopes  of  striking  It  rich.  Many  went  west 
to  work.  Many  others  also  followed  the  trek 
toward  the  cow-towns,  the  mining  settle- 
ments, the  railroad  construction  sites,  and 
the  territory  beyond  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  went,  not  to  work,  but  to  prey 
upon  those  who  did. 

A  code  of  sorts  grew  out  of  this  frontier 
atmosphere.  Shooting  an  unarmed  man  was 
wrong  as  was  shooting  a  man  in  the  back. 
Two  men  shooting  It  out  was  considered  per- 
fectly acceptable.  It  was  the  established  way 
to  settle  disputes.  The  loser  was  not  able  to 
appeal  his  case  in  most  Instances  ...  at  least 
not  to  any  earthly  Judge.  His  remains  were 
planted  in  a  slx-by-three  grave  in  some 
boothlll. 

The  sheriff  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 
Sheriffs  of  the  old  west  could  be  divided  into 
two  basic  categories  .  .  .  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 

This  Is  not  to  imply  that  all  sheriffs  of  the 
wild  and  wooly  west  were  of  a  "shoot  first" 
frame  of  mind.  There  were  some  who  felt  the 
best  justice  was  administered  by  their  trusty 
six-shooters.  There  were  others  who  seldom 
if  ever  drew  their  guns,  and  even  less  fre- 
quently ever  shot  anyone. 

LAW   AND    ORDER    BROUGHT   TO   DEADWOOD    GULCH 

When  one  hears  of  Deadwood  Gulch,  he 
thinks  usually  of  "Wild  Bill"  Hlckok.  Hickok 
went  to  Deadwood  after  spending  some  time 
in  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  where  he  built  up  a 
reputation  as  a  fearless  frontier  marshal. 
Legend  has  It  that  while  In  Kansas  he  shot 
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somewhere  between  fifty  and  seventy-five 
badmen. 

"Wild  Bill"  drifted  Into  Deadwood  early  In 
1876,  shortly  after  gold  was  dl.'covered  In  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota  Territory.  Within  a  few 
months  of  his  arrival  he  was  shot  In  the  back 
by  Jack  McCall  while  playing  cards  in  Saloon 
No.  10.  Movies  and  television  notwithstand- 
ing. "Wild  Bill"  Hlckok  did  nothing  to  -clean 
up"  the  violent  gold-mlning  gulch.  He  died 
too  soon.  Someone  had  to  step  In.  and  as 
usual  throughout  recorded  history,  this  duty 
fell  to  the  sheriff. 

After  Hlckok's  assassination,  the  citizens 
elected  a  sheriff.  His  name  was  Seth  Bullock, 
a  kindly  but  determined  man.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  ever  having  killed  anybody  but 
he  did  enforce  the  laws  He  did  make  Dead- 
wood  a  relatively  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 
He  did  it  by  reason  rather  than  by  violence. 

AN    ARIZONA    SHERIFF    DIDN'T    BELIEVE    IN    JAILS 

Not  all  frontier  sheriffs  were  so  peacefully 
inclined.  Sheriff  John  Slaughter  of  Cochise 
County,  Arizona,  didn't  even  believe  In  jails. 
His  technique,  and  It  was  an  effective  one, 
was  to  advise  an  outlaw  that  he  had  a  certain 
number  of  hours  to  get  out  of  Cochise 
County.  At  the  end  of  that  time  limit,  if  the 
badman  was  still  in  the  county.  Sheriff 
Slaughter  gunned  him  down. 

When  the  citizens  of  the  county  seat  town 
of  Tombstone  offered  to  build  a  bigger  jail. 
Sheriff  Slaughter  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  don't 
expect  to  fill  the  Jail.  I  see  no  advantage  In 
going  to  the  great  expense  of  tracking  down 
an  outlaw,  arresting  him  at  the  risk  of  your 
own  neck,  and  bringing  him  back  to  Tomb- 
stone with  the  possibility  of  a  gang  rescue 
en  route.  When  I  get  through  the  only  out- 
laws remaining  in  Cochise  County  will  be 
dead  ones." 

CONTINUITY    AMIDST    CHANGES 

The  sheriffs  of  ages  past  have  adapted  to 
many  situations.  Virtually  all  have  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them.  The  role  of  the  sheriff  today  Is  as  great 
as  it  ever  has  been.  He  is  still  the  great  man 
in  his  county. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Parrls  of  New  Mexico 
State  University  phrases  It  succinctly  when 
he  states : 

"|T|he  sheriff  is  the  only  viable  officer  re- 
maining of  the  ancient  offices,  and  his  con- 
temporary responsibility  as  conservator  of 
the  peace'  has  been  infiuenced  greatly  by 
modern  society. 

"While  changes  have  been  brought  by 
technological  and  social  advances,  the  frame- 
work of  government  within  which  the  sheriff 
functions  has  not  changed  drastically.  His 
duties  and  powers  may  be  altered  by  the  ex- 
isting social  and  political  climate,  but  his 
basic  responsibility— to  protect  life  and 
property — has  not  been  diminished  " 

What  about  the  sheriff  of  today?  Professor 
John  L.  Sullivan  of  Pasadena  City  College 
makes  these  observations: 

"With  roots  stemming  primarily  from 
Great  Britain,  the  sheriff  of  today  in  the 
United  States  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  American  law  enforcement.  The  past  has 
proven  that  the  American  people  like  to  elect 
their  top  law  enforcement  officers  in  their 
counties.  Since  the  formative  years  of  our 
country,  this  office  of  sheriff  has  been  coveted. 
Even  persons  outside  law  enforcement  often 
campaign  for  the  office  of  sheriff.  In  the  past, 
unqualified  and  questionable  political  hacks 
sometimes  were  elected  to  office;  however, 
with  the  great  professional  advancement  of 
law  enforcement,  many  high-caliber  men  now 
seek  the  sheriff's  office.  Previously,  political 
connections,  popularity,  and  an  easy  con- 
science were  the  strongest  factors  in  a  suc- 
cessful election  to  the  office  of  sheriff.  Today, 
however,  college  graduates,  ex-FBI  agents, 
and  dedicated  law  enforcement  veterans  who 
have  worked  their  way  up  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess m  police  administration  are  seeking  and 
winning  the  office  of  sheriff." 
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tant  difference. 
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Where  the  sherlfl  of  yesterday  placed  little 
emphasis  on  tralnli  ig,  the  sheriff  of  today  ap- 
pears practically  a|  fetishist  when  It  comes 
to  education. 

As  the  crossbow  ^ave  way  to  the  primitive 
flintlock  which  In  turn  gave  way  to  the  sU- 
gun.  et  cetera,  ad  liiflnltum.  the  sheriff  Is  not 
unaccustomed  to  ( hange.  But  now  perhaps 
more  than  ever  bisfore  In  history,  law  en- 
Is  face4  with  complex,  moving, 
In  methodology,  technol- 
ogy, and  social  attlfludes. 

The  path  from  Anglo-Saxon  England  In 
the  early  centurlei  of  the  Chrlstlaji  era  to 
modernday  Amerlci  t  has  been  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult one.  The  expressway  leading  to  the 
even  more  challenges, 
training,  and  perhaps 
most  important  sellf-determlnatlon  and  ded- 
ication, the  tlthln|;s  .  .  .  the  hundreds  .  .  . 
women  of  America  .  .  . 
with  thfelr  sheriff  a  ;  their  bead  .  .  .  will  lead 
the  wa^lb  tomorrow  and  all  the  tomorrows 
unafraid  and  ready  for 
whatever  each  neM  day  may  bring  to  chal- 
lenge the  domestic  tranquility  of  each  county 
and  parish  In  Amer  ca. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Labor,  the  Human  Resources  Development 
Institute  Is  formulating  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  recruit,  train,  employ  and  upgrade 
the  unemployed  and  the  under-employed. 
Here  to  question  Mr.  Rothman  about  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  Institute  and  how 
It  will  work  toward  achieving  them  are  Nell 
OUbrlde,  labor  correspondent  for  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  and  Harry  Conn,  editor  of  Press 
Associates,  Incorporated.  Tour  moderator. 
Prank  Harden. 

And  now.  Mr.  Conn,  T  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Conn.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Harden. 

Mr.  Rothman,  how  does  the  Institute  actu- 
ally operate?  Do  you  train  workers  or  what? 

Rothman.  Well,  we  may  train  workers,  but 
chances  are,  we  probably  will  be  operating 
more  or  less  as  a  catalytic  agent  In  the  50 
communities  that  we  are  set  up  to  work  In. 

We  Intend  to  work  with  exlsUng  manpower 
programs,  seeing  to  It  that  they  do  the  Jobs 
that  they  set  out  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time, 
move  organized  labor — our  local  unions — In 
the  direction  to  promoting  manpower  pro- 
grams on  their  own. 

So,  we  win  be  doing  several  things — work- 
ing, for  Instance,  with  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  working  with  on-the-job 
training  progranis.  helping  them  to  become 
productive  programs.  At  the  same  time,  we 
may  very  well  develop  programs  of  our  own, 
through  the  local  unions  in  the  communities 
that  we  are  working  in. 

Conn.  I  take  It  that  at  the  present  time, 
your  role  Is  primarily  that  of  liaison  with  the 
workers,  and  the  business  sector,  and  the  la- 
bor movement  generally,  to  encourage  pro- 
grams on  their  part. 

Rothman.  To  a  large  extent,  that's  true. 
And  we  have  to  recognize  that  our  impact 
win  be  In  what  we  can  do  to  make  sure  that 
existing  manpower  programs  are  really  train- 
ing the  hard-core  unemployed  for  meaning- 
ful employment  at  decent  wages. 

This  Is  our  goal.  And  the  Impact  we  make 
on  the  local  community  will  measure  the 
success  of  our  program. 

Gn^RTOE.  Mr.  Rothman,  can  you  give  us 
any  figures  on  how  many  such  programs  you 
are  currently  Involved  In,  and  how  many  peo- 
ple are  covered  by  these  programs,  In  terms 
of  training? 

Rothman.  Well,  It  Is  hard  to  really  enu- 
merate the  number  of  programs  we  are  cur- 
rently Involved  in,  because  they  are  so  diffuse 
and  run  In  so  many  directions. 

Por  instance,  about  a  dozen  national  and 
International  unions  today  have  on-the-job 
training  programs.  About  half  a  dozen  unions 
and  some  state  buUding  trades  councils  have 
Job  Corps  training  programs.  In  which  Jour- 
neymen are  training  kids  to  go  into  the  ap- 
prenticeship program.  We  have  50  outreach 
programs  today,  in  which  the  building  trades 
unions  are  reaching  out  Into  the  community 
for  hard-core  unemployed  youngsters  and 
preparing  them  for  apprenticeship  training 
in  the  building  trades. 

Now,  the  exact  numbers  Involved,  we  don't 
know — somewhere  around  half  a  million,  per- 
haps, is  what  we  would  consider  the  hard- 
core. There  may  be  more. 

But,  we  are  now  dealing  largely  with  that 
group  which  has  little  education,  almost  no 
motivation,  no  Job  experience — the  kind  of 
person  with  whom  you  have  to  start  from 
scratch  In  propelling  him  toward  a  Job. 

Gn.BRn>E.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Rothman, 
some  of  the  lessons  you  have  learned  so  far. 
In  trying  to  motivate  such  people  and  train- 
ing them  for  Jobs? 

Rothman.  Well,  one  of  the  things  we  know 
is  that  you  can't  deal  with  this  group  in 
terms  of  dead-end  employment.  That  Is,  they 
know  pretty  quickly  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  continue  at  some  kind  of  menial 
task  all  of  their  lives.  So  what  we  have  to  do 
is  begin  to  develop  Job  ladders  for  them,  so 
that  they  can  move  on  up. 

Secondly,  you  can't  employ  them  at  wages 
so  low  that  they  offer  no  real  hope  for  this 
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particular  kind  of  group.  They  have  to  feel 
that  they  are  not  only  going  to  be  getting 
minimum  wages,  but  as  they  move  up  the 
ladder  they  are  going  to  lie  getting  wages 
that  will  enable  them  to  move  out  of  poverty. 
This  is  the  second  lesson. 

The  third  lesson,  I  think,  is  that  we  have 
to  recognize  that  every  group  emerging  from 
the  poverty  area  is  concerned,  to  some  de- 
gree, with  this  thing  we  call  status.  That  is, 
they  want  Jobs  that  have  some  real  meaning, 
and  Jobs  that  have  some  dignity.  Jobs  they 
can  do  with  pride.  I  think  this  is  the  third 
lesson  we  have  learned. 

Conn.  Mr.  Rothman,  how  do  you  actually 
go  about  reaching  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed? What  are  the  steps  that  you  take — 
the  local  people? 

Rothman.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have 
done,  Mr.  Conn,  in  working  so  far.  Is  employ 
for  local  staff,  many  people  from  the  minority 
groups,  so  that  they  can  use  their  contacts 
within  the  minority  group  to  reach  in  and 
find  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

We  also  work  with  the  Urban  League  In 
the  outreach  program.  They  have  contact  In 
the  ghettos  and  in  the  slum  areas. 

We  also  work  with  the  Workers  Defense 
League,  which  is  primarily  lead  by  minority 
people,  and  therefore  has  contacts  within 
the  minority  group. 

In  other  words,  we  actually  go  into  the 
slums  and  Into  the  ghettos,  looking  for  these 
youngsters,  to  give  them  some  i>erspectlve  of 
what  they  might  be  able  to  do  with  their 
lives. 

Conn.  You  mentioned  motivation  as  a  very 
Important  factor.  Among  the  hard-core  un- 
employed that  you  have  recruited  to  date — 
do  you  find  that  you  can  Instill  this  motiva- 
tion in  them?  Do  they  see  the  prospect  ol 
permanent  Jobs  as  something  they  want? 

Rothman.  Oh,  sure,  they  want  permanent 
Jobs.  But,  they  want  decent  Jobs  at  decent 
wages.  That's  the  key. 

You  can't  motivate  them  by  giving  them 
some  perspective  on  car  washing  or  Jobs  as 
domestics.  You  have  to  be  able  to  give  them 
some  perspective  on  work  that  would  give 
them  the  feeling  that  they  are  accomplishing 
something — that  they  are  part  of  the  main- 
stream. That  is  part  of  the  whole  thing. 

They  have  to  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  economic  life. 

GiLBRmE.  Mr.  Rothman,  do  you  find  a  dif- 
ference dealing  with  youngsters  of  minority 
groups  as  opposed  to  youngsters  who  are  not 
in  minority  groups — youngsters  who  both 
have  the  same  unemployment  problems? 

Rothman.  Well,  there  has  been  some  differ- 
ence. I  think  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  deal  with 
groups  that  are  In  the  majority,  because  I 
think  that  they  feel  they  can  make  It  out  of 
the  role  that  they  have  been  sort  of  cast  Into 
somewhat  easier.  By  and  large,  they  have 
been  easier  to  propel  into  the  mainstream. 

OiLBRmE.  In  other  words,  perhaps,  racial 
discrimination  is  one  strike  they  may  not 
have  had  against  them,  and  this  makes  it  a 
little  bit  easier? 

Rothman.  Precisely,  Mr.  OUbrlde.  That's 
exactly  right. 

They  haven't  been  given  all  these  prom- 
ises over  the  years — promises  that  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  They  don't  find  themselves 
cast  back  into  a  second-class  citizen  role. 
They  know  that  If  they  develop  skills,  they 
can  move  into  the  Job  market  and  begin  to 
earn  at  a  level  that  makes  sense  to  them. 
In  terms  of  economic  status. 

Conn.  Mr.  Rothman,  this  program  operates 
largely  on  the  basis  of  government  funds. 
What  are  the  prospects  for  continuing  the 
program  under  the  Republican  administra- 
tion? 

Rothman.  Well,  we  feel  the  prospects  are 
pretty  good.  We  feel  that  the  Republican 
administration  will  recognize  that  the  skills, 
the  background,  the  contacts  and  relation- 
ships of  organized  labor  are  extremely  im- 
portant in  making  any  manpower  program 
work. 
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For  instance,  when  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson— almost  a  year  ago— set  up  the  Na- 
tional AUlance  of  Businessmen,  it  was  Just 
that— it  was  an  alliance  of  businessmen, 
headed  by  Henry  Pord  II.  They  found  pretty 
quickly  that  if  they  were  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful, they  needed  organized  labor's  par- 
ticipation. So  they  came  to  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  meeting  last  February 
and  asked  for  it.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  responded,  first,  by  assigning  John 
Livingston  as  the  full-time  coordinator  at 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and 
then  by  encouraging  the  AFL-CIO  central 
labor  bodies  in  each  of  the  50  metropolitan 
areas  to  assign  a  coordinator  to  work  with 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's  pro- 
gram. „ 

We  are  continuing  this.  The  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Institute  Is  going  to 
be  working,  to  a  very  large  extent,  with  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

Por  Instance,  we  have  already  developed 
one  program  at  their  request — the  "buddy 
system'— a  program  designed  to  help  the 
newly-hired  hard-core  worker  adapt  to  the 
shop  he  has  been  hired  to  work  in.  A  worker 
from  the  shop  works  with  him— buddies  with 

him and  helps  him  over  the  rocky  points 

of  that  first  few  weeks,  or  the  first  month, 
of  employment.  This  Is  one  of  the  things- 
specific  things— that  we  are  doing  with  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

We  think  that  any  program  in  the  man- 
power field,  in  order  to  be  successful,  has  to 
have  the   backing   of   organized   labor. 

And.  we  think  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  recognize  that,  too. 

GiLBRiDE.  Mr.  Rothman,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  seem  to  detect  quite  a  bit  of  think- 
ing of  late,  that  this  whole  problem  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  can  be  better  handled 
by  private  Industry,  even  to  the  extent,  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  some  quarters.  It  Is  believed 
that  eventually,  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  can  take  the  whole  thing  over  and 
the  government  can  get  out  of  it.  What  do 
vou  think,  along  these  lines? 
■  Rothman.  I  think  that  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  private  sector  cannot  handle  the  whole 
thing. 

I  think  that  there  Is  always  going  to  be 
a  need  for  a  very  large  measure  of  govern- 
ment involvement  in  any  manpower  training 
program.  For  instance,  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  is  a  busineesmen's  program. 
But,  it  is  financed  by  funds  that  come  from 
tlie  Labor  Department,  and  without  these 
funds,  there  would  be  no  program. 

Employers  are  receiving  up  to  $3,000  per 
man  for  the  training— out-of-pocket  training 
expenses— necessary  to  equip  this  hard-core 
worker  for  employment  In  the  shop. 

GiLBRiDE.  In  other  words.  It  Is  a  losing 
business— financlaUy— in  the  beginning,  and 
somebody  has  to  pick  up  that  initial  cost? 
Rothman.  Exactly.  It  is  a  costly  thing  to 
train  a  worker  and  to  adequately  equip  him 
with  motivation  and  job  skUls.  There  aren't 
too  many  employers  who  are  willing  to  put 
this  out,  without  some  way  of  being  reim- 
bursed. 

Gn-BRiDE.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  this. 
Mr.  Rothman :  for  some  years  now.  I  believe — 
four  or  five  years,  at  least — there  have  been 
quite  a  few  government  programs  along  this 
line — largely  experimental,  perhaps.  How 
does  your  set-up — the  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Institute — differ  from  all  these 
previous  programs? 

Rothman.  It  differs,  only  in  the  sense  that 
new  we  begin  to  propel  organized  labor — the 
local  unions  in  the  local  communities — 
toward  more  direct  involvement  in  manpower 
programs  at  both  the  operational  level  and 
the  policy  level. 

GILBRIDE.  Have  unions  ^een  dragging  their 
feet,  in  effect? 

Rothman.  It  is  not  that  they  have  been 
dragging  their  feet. 
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It  is  that  in  effect,  they  have  sort  of  felt 
that  manpower  programs  were  business'  re- 
sponsibility, and,  that  while  they  have  been 
consulted,  it's  been  a  sort  of  second  cousin 
type  thing — at  arms  length. 

Prom  now  on,  we  are  going  to  be  Involved 
directly,  and  immediately,  and  closely  in  the 
manpower  programs  at  the  local  community 

level.  .     ^ 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  concerned,  as 
we  have  always  been  concerned,  about  pas- 
sage of  manpower  development  and  training 
legislation  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  This  we 
have  done  at  the  Washington  level.  We  have 
been  exceedingly  Interested  and  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  passage  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

But,  we  have  to  get  involved  In  the  opera- 
tions of  manpower  programs,  and  they  oper- 
ate at  the  community  level.  Our  local  peo- 
ple— our  local  leadership — are  burdened 
people— many,  many  things  are  asked  of 
them  and  they  get  Involved  in  all  sorts  of 
programs.  Now,  we  are  telling  the  50  metro- 
politan area  cities  Involved  In  the  HRDI  pro- 
gram that  there  is  going  to  be  a  full-time 
person  on  the  staff  of  the  local  central  labor 
council  who  will  be  working  with  this  local 
central  labor  council  and  Its  affiliated 
unions— working  with  management,  work- 
ing with  government  officials  in  the  man- 
power field — so  that  we  can  have  maximum 
and  complete  involvement  in  manpower 
programs. 

Conn.  Mr.  Rothman,  as  you  noted,  you 
have  a  goal  of  programs  in  50  cities,  by  the 
end  of  1969.  Do  you  have  functioning  pro- 
grams in  many  of  these  cities  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Rothman.  Yes,  our  arrangement,  Mr. 
Conn,  with  the  government  is  that  we  would 
have  10  cities  going  by  the  first  of  December. 
1968,  and  we  do  have  10  cities — Boston,  At- 
lanta, Cincinnati.  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Houston  and 
MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul. 

conn.  Mostly  the  larger  cities  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Rothman.  The  larger  cities,  yes— this  is 
where  we  are  going  to  be  working— the  50 
largest  metropolitan  areas. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  we  will  have 
25  more  of  these  large  metropolitan  areas 
going — staffed  with  people  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Human  Resources  Development  Insti- 
tute. We  hope  that  by  the  middle  of  March, 
and  no  later  than  the  first  of  April,  we  will 
have  the  remaining  15  citlee  on  the  way. 

Conn.  These  operations  that  are  set  up  are 
working  in  various  phases  of  your  program— 
pre-apprentlceshlp  training,  on-the-job 
skills,  and  so  one?  Have  you  found  that  you 
get  good  cooperation  from  the  unions,  as 
well  as  business,  in  these  endeavors? 

Rothman.  We  are  getting  excellent  coop- 
eration from  the  unions.  It  Is  something  that 
they  needed  and  wanted.  Our  affiliated 
unions  are  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to 
get  more  deeply  involved  in  manpower  oper- 
ations. 

Conn.  What  are  some  of  the  real  problems 
that  you  have  In  the  pre-apprentlceshlp 
training  program?  The  hard-core  unem- 
ployed— you  mentioned  that  they  are  under- 
edticated.  and  so  on.  Do  you  have  to  provide 
courses  In  basic  education  to  enable  them  to 
eventually  become  apprentices? 

Rothman.  In  some  cases,  yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  many  instances  In  which 
you  have  to  provide  remedial  education — 
reading,  mathematics,  and  so  on.  so  that 
you  can  bring  these  youngsters  up  to  the 
ievel  at  which  they  can  be  adequately  pre- 
pared to  take  and  pass  the  apprenticeship 
training  programs. 

In  some  Instances,  however,  you  can  get 
dropouts  with  three  years  of  high  school, 
who  are  adequately  equipped  to  take  these 
examinations.  What  they  do  need,  though, 
is  the  specific  material  related  to  the  examl- 
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nations,  whether  it  is  for  an  electrician's 
apprenticeship  exam,  or  plumber's,  or  sheet 
metal  worker's,  and  so  on.  Then,  you  train 
them  for  that  specific  program. 

Conn.  Do    you    require    examinations    to 
even  qualify  for  pre-apprentlceshlp? 
Rothman.  No. 

Conn.  In  other  words,  someone  with  only 
an  extremely  limited  grammar  school  educa- 
tion— elementary  school  education — could 
probably  qualify  and  then  go  on  from  there. 
Rothman.  Many  youngsers  with  limited 
backgrounds  have  the  native  ability  to  go  on, 
and  certainly,  this  is  encouraged. 

Gn-BRiDE.  Mr.  Rothman,  you  mentioned 
your  payroll  a  moment  ago.  Could  you  tell 
us  something  about  the  size  of  your  staff  and 
your  costs  of  operation?  Also,  If  you  wouldn't 
mind,  could  you  tell  us  something  of  your 
background,  how  you  got  Involved  In  this, 
and  what  you  are  paid? 

Rothman.  Yes,  sure,  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  Gilbride. 

We  are  going  to  have  50  men  in  50  cities — 
men  and  women,  I  should  say — we  don't  dis- 
criminate against  women,  We  have  a  national 
staff  of  five.  So  altogether,  we  will  have  55 
professionals  In  the  field.  Our  payroll 
amounts  to  the  total  sum,  really,  of  what  we 
got  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  Is 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Tills  will  be 
spent  over  a  i5-month  period. 

My  own  background  has  been  here  with 
the  AFL-CIO.  For  the  last  couple  of  years.  I 
have  been  the  coordinator  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
poverty  program,  which  also  has  spread  Into 
the  manpower  field.  It  was  natural  when  we 
set  up  this  program,  perhaps,  that  I  would 
come  over  and  work  In  It. 

I  am  paid,  incidentally,  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  I'd  like  to  say  that  the  AFI>-CIO  and 
the  local  central  bodies  are  contributing  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  this 
program.  We  don't  have  to,  but  in  order  to 
give  us  more  leeway  In  making  this  program 
a  success,  we  are  doing  this  voluntarily. 

Conn.  Do  you  have  any  goals,  manpower- 
wise,  that  you  have  set  for  the  end  of  1969? 
Rothman.  Not  really.  We  don't  have  any 
goals,  except  that  we  hope  to  continue  to 
push  for  full  employment.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  a  full  employment  economy  that  we  can 
continue  to  train  workers  from  the  hard- 
core unemployed  group  to  take  their  places 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  American  economy. 
Unless  we  have  full  employment,  we  can't 
do  this. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
guest  on  Labor  News  Conference  was  Julius 
Rothman.  president  of  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Institute,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion established  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council.  Representing  the  press  were  Harry 
Conn,  editor  of  Press  Associates.  Incorporated, 
and  Nell  GUbrlde,  labor  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press.  This  Is  your  moderator, 
Frank  Harden.  Inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  pub- 
Uce  affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO.  pro- 
duced in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Radio 
Network. 


MEMPHIS  EDITORS  LAUD  INAU- 
GURAL ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT 
NEXON 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  editorials  which  ^ve  very 
fitting  tribute  to  the  great  and  inspiring 
inaugural  address  of  our  new  President, 
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Richard  Nixon,  the  first,  from  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal.  "A  Crisis  of 
the  Spirit,"  takes  note  of  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  President's  message.  The 
second,  from  the  Memphis  Press-Scimi- 
tar, "Message  To  Lift  People,"  points  up 
the  challenge  President  Nixon  has  given 
to  all  Americsms. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 
I  Prom    the    Mem  jhls    (Tenn.)     Commercial 
Appeal,  Jan.  21,  19691 
A  Crisis  or  the  Spnirr 

Richard  M.  Nlxcn  has  begun  his  presidency 
of  the  United  States  with  an  appeal  for  the 
two  things  the  pe<iple  of  a  restless  nation  and 
war-torn  world  desire  most — peace  and 
understanding. 

His  message  was  effective.  He  Indicated  to 
the  people  of  our  nation  and  to  the  nations 
abroad  that  he  u  iderstood  that  the  crux  of 
their  problems  l!  not  found  in  material 
things  as  It  was  35  years  ago  but  In  the  fact 
that  we  face  "a  ;risls  of  the  spirit"  which 
calls  for  an  answer  of  the  spirit. 

"To  And  that  answer,  we  need  only  to  look 
wlthlr^  purselves,"  he  said. 
.  It  ^ae.  clear  President  Nixon  was  seeking 
to  gather  behind  him  all  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  Vietnam  War  on  the 
ground  that  it  las  prevented  the  nation 
doing  at  home  tlie  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  those  critics  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "esiablishment  '  who  want  the 
nation  to  go  forwird  In  social  and  economic 
matters  in  a  fas  lion  that  will  benefit  the 
lowly  as  well  as  the  lofty. 

But  he  warns,  is  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy did  in  a  8«)mewhat  different  fashion 
eight  years  ago.  that  government  cannot  do 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  by  Itself:  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  "each  of  us  shares  In  the  shaping 
of  his  own  destiny.  ' 

Even  as  protestors  marched  In  the  crowds 
around  the  natloi  's  Capitol  where  the  inaug- 
ural ceremonies  ■^ere  taking  place.  President 
Nixon  asked  that  the  nation  begin  to  take 
up  its  mauay  taskii  by  lowering  its  voices. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  ai  our  voices,"  was  his  fitting 
admonition  at  thl  i  time. 

His  words  were  not  speclflc.  There  were  no 
promises  to  do  ^  hat  heretofore  has  proved 
impossible.  But  itr.  Nixon  offered  himself 
and  his  admlnlst; 'atlon  to  all  men  on  Earth 
as  Instruments  for  shaping  a  world  of 
brotherhood. 

No  more  can  bo  asked  of  any  man  at  this 
Juncture.  He  said  it,  and  he  said  it  well. 

Now  begins  the  difficult  task  of  Imple- 
menting the  hop(s  and  dreams  of  a  new  ad- 
mi  nistnition. 

President  Nlxoii  comes  into  office  after  a 
bitter  presidential  campaign  which  saw  the 
nation  torn  into  s  egments  perhaps  farther  to 
the  left  and  right  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
history.  Because  c  f  those  divisions,  it  became 
Impossible  for  an;  man  to  win  the  presidency 
with  a  majority  it  the  electorate.  Mr.  Nixon 
comes  into  office,  therefore,  as  a  compromise 
oandldate  for  mar  y  citizens. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President  Nixon 
indicated  he  understands  that  and  seeks  to 
truly  bring  the  nation  together  again.  The 
depth  of  his  statement  makes  it  clear  that 
"together  again"  will  be  more  than  a  slogan. 
It  foretells  a  perlo  d  of  calm  and  careful  work- 
ing for  the  desir<s  of  all  to  the  degree  that 
the  people  will  make  it  possible. 

Let  those  who  3  greed  with  Pranklln  Roose- 
velt that  "we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself"  and  those  who  were  inspired  by  John 
P.  Kennedy's  "ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you:  rither  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  countrj"  come  forward  now  and 
Join  President  Nl  ton  in  the  realization  that 
"until  he  has  beei  t  p)art  of  a  cause  larger  than 
himself,  no  man  1  s  truly  whole." 
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The  things  of  which  President  Nixon  spoke 
yesterday  are  truly  the  things  of  which  the 
American  dream  Is  made.  In  the  Nixon  in- 
augural words.  "The  American  dream  does 
not  come  to  those  who  fall  asleep." 

I  Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar, 
Jan.  21.   1969] 

Message  To  Lirr  People 

In  his  seasoned  political  career.  Richard 
Nixon  has  earned  a  reputation  for  making 
himself  understood,  for  precision  in  language. 

But  his  Inaugural  address  was  more.  There 
was  a  lift  In  his  message — phrases  of  elo- 
quence, phrases  to  raise  the  spirit,  to  enlarge 
hope.  In  this  sense,  it  was  a  new  Nixon  as  well 
as  a  new  leader  to  whom  we  listened. 

The  specifics  will  come  later,  but  noon  yes- 
terday was  the  time  to  set  a  pattern  as  befit 
the  occasion:  Recognition  of  the  problems 
which  face  us.  and  the  agony  of  them;  the 
philosophy  and  the  attitudes  which  must  set 
the  course  in  treating  the  problems. 

In  his  first  official  words  the  President 
surely  measured  the  mood  of  the  people,  of 
this  land  and  every  land  : 

"We  are  caught  in  war.  wanting  peace. 
We  are  torn  by  dissension,  wanting  unity.  We 
see  around  us  empty  lives,  wanting  fulfill- 
ment. We  see  tasks  that  need  doing,  waiting 
for  hands  to  do  them." 

That  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  monumental  opportu- 
nity: To  strive  for  the  peace,  to  inspire  the 
unity,  to  lead  in  the  tasks. 

And,  to  begin,  he  called  for  an  end  to  the 
shrillness,  the  bombast,  the  aimless  clatter 
that  impair  and  defeat  our  most  useful  tools 
in  crucial  times:  Understanding,  negotiation, 
common  sense. 

"To  lower  our  voices  would  be  a  simple 
thing,"  he  said. 

Let  that  be  a  maxim  to  live  by ! 

Let  It  be  minded  at  the  Paris  peace  table. 
Let  it  be  tested  and  nurtured  In  our  legisla- 
tive halls,  on  our  campuses,  in  our  streets. 
In  our  diplomatic  dealings,  in  our  treatment 
of  each  other. 

"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another."  said 
Mr.  Nixon,  "until  we  stop  shouting  at  one 
another — until  we  speak  quietly  enough  so 
our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 

Another  President,  now  retired  to  Texas, 
had  offered  a  similar  predicate. 

"Let  us  reason  together."  he  had  said 
softly. 

But  his  plea  was  lost  in  tlie  shouting. 

Yet,  until  such  an  attitude  is  adopted,  we 
cannot  well  gain  the  peace,  or  acquire  the 
unity,  or  assure  the  goal  Mr.  Nixon  set  for 
his  presidency:  "The  decent  order  that 
makes  progress  possible  and  our  lives  secure." 

"The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow  Is 
the  title  of  peacemaker."  said  the  president. 

The  world  needs  a  legion  of  peacemakers. 

Mr.  Nixon  promised  to  do  his  share,  to 
work  to  make  peace  welcome  where  It  is 
unknown,  to  make  It  strong  where  It  Is  frag- 
ile, to  make  it  permanent  where  It  is  tempo- 
rary. And  to  seek  an  "open  world"  in  which 
no  people  live  In  "angry  Isolation." 

A  historic  undertaking,  calling  for  the 
best  that  Is  In  the  new  administration,  the 
best  that  Is  in  the  American  people,  the  best 
that  is  In  all  mankind. 

"Por  the  first  time. "  the  President  said, 
"because  the  people  of  the  world  want  peace 
and  the  leaders  of  the  world  are  afraid  of 
war,  the  times  are  on  the  side  of  peace." 

But  the  people  of  the  world  have  always 
wanted  peace.  Only  the  leaders,  fearless  be- 
yond their  comprehension,  have  blundered 
Into  history's  disastrous  conflicts — leaders 
who  shouted  to  bolster  their  out-size  ambi- 
tions, whose  bluster  negated  the  learning 
which  surely  might  have  led  to  a  world  of 
satisfaction  and  amity,  rather  than  frustra- 
tion and  strife. 

God  grant  that  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Nixon 
hopefully  said,  that  these  leaders,  however 
motivated  or  however  come  to  power,  may 
now  Indeed  be  afraid  of  war.  May  they  re- 
main eternally  so.  And  to  that  end  let  them 
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be  warned  by  Richard  Nixon's  companion 
promise:  To  keep  the  United  States  "so 
strong  as  need  be  for  as  long  as  need  be." 

In  the  message  there  also  were  promises 
to  be  applied  within  the  nation:  To  press 
ahead  In  meeting  urgent  problems,  to  enlist 
the  national  energies  not  only  In  "grand" 
enterprises  but  more  especially  in  the  "small, 
splendid"  efforts  which  are  so  Important  in 
resolving  problems,  as  contrasted  to  pro- 
claiming solutions. 

Instead  of  exclusive  government  programs. 
Mr.  Nixon  promised  to  spread  the  work,  to 
bring  all  people  Into  common  endeavor  lor 
national  goals. 

"The  American  dream  does  not  come  to 
those  who  fall  asleep." 

Goals  are  not  charted,  or  usefully  meas- 
ured, amidst  shouting  and  rock-throwing. 
They  are  not  achieved  In  anger  or  by  pas- 
tures which  deny  persuasion.  They  are 
achieved  by  the  decent  order,  by  the  talk 
which  comes  from  thought  and  Ideas,  by  toil 
and  spirit. 

"To  lower  our  voices  would  be  a  simple 
thing." 

The  President  has  made  a  good  beginning. 

Now  It  Is  up  to  the  rest  of  us  as  well  as  he. 
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A  REALISTIC  TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Merrill  A.  Watson  entitled.  "A  Plea  for  a 
Realistic  Trade  Policy."  This  statement 
calls  attention  to  the  problem  faced  by 
the  footwear  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  footwear  industry  supports 
the  orderly  marketing  approach  to  the 
import  problem  under  which  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  producers  would  shaie 
in  the  growth  of  the  domestic  maike' 

The  statement  follows: 
A  Plea  for  a  Realistic  Trade  Policy 
(By  Merrill  A.  Watson) 

(Note. — The  Secretary  of  State  says  It  iias 
been  United  States  policy  to  lower  barriers 
to  International  trade  on  a  basis  of  reciproc- 
ity while  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture explain  the  need  for  quotas  on  textiles, 
oil,  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  another 
government  agency  denounces  all  quotas  as 
placing  a  heavy  burden  on  the  little  man. 
This  is  not  a  game  of  shuttlecock,  merely 
the  dally  routine  In  the  muddled  Import 
situation. 

(In  this  exhaustive  paper  on  Trade  Policy. 
Merrill  Watson  follows  the  twisting  road  of 
the  free  traders  in  their  efforts  to  Implement 
their  theories  regardless  of  consequences  to 
many  Industries. 

(Watson  resents  the  implication  of  free 
traders  that  concern  over  organized  foreign 
competition  is  the  mark  of  greed  and  anti- 
social tendencies.  In  this  article  he  backs  his 
argument  with  126  quotations  from  men  in 
business,  government  and  the  press.  Nobody 
In  the  shoe,  leather  or  allied  trades  should 
miss  this  enlightening  analysis  of  the  Import 
problem.) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  was  completed,  trade  policy  has 
been  aired  at  great  length  in  legislative  halls. 
In  various  committee  hearings,  and  in  the 
news  naedla.  A  number  of  excellent  papers 
on  the  direction  of  future  trade  policy  ex- 
pressing personalized  points  of  view  have 
been  presented  at  hearings.  With  the  deteri- 
orating trade  balance,  the  introduction  of  a 


number  of  quoU  bills  for  Industries  most 
affected  by  Imports,  and  more  agricultural 
quotas,  the  alarm  has  been  sounded  in  free- 
trade  quarters  that  the    •protectionists"  are 
threatening   to   dismantle   the  entire   trade 
liberalization    achievement   of   the   past   35 
years    Extravagant  generalizations  on  both 
sides  of  the  debate  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  It  is  possible  to  have  a  ra- 
tional discussion  of  trade  policy  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Charges  of  "free  trader"  and  "pro- 
tectionist" are  hurled  back  and  forth,  and 
•  free  trader"  editors  write  on  "The  Protec- 
tion Racket."  '  It  is  doubtful  if  the  discus- 
sion on  trade  policy  takes  place  in  any  other 
country  In  the  world  on  such  a  naive  level. 
The  freetraders,   by  using  "protectionist" 
and  "beggar-my-nelghbor"  slogans,  have  ap- 
parently done  a  better  Job  In  sticking  pins 
into  the  opposition  from  a  publicity  point 
of  view.  "Protectionist"  has  a  curious  twist. 
It  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  protection 
you   are   talking   about.   When   news   media 
announce  that   'major  elements  of  President 
Johnson's      consumer-protection      program 
gained  ground  in  Congress."-  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  announces  a  broad 
program  of  local,  state  and  federal  action  to 
provide  greater  "protection"  for  consumers.' 
this  kind  of  "protection"  Is  heartily  endorsed 
by  many   "free  traders"  who  are  all  for  auto- 
mobile safety,  fair  packaging,  truth  In  lend- 
ing,   and   so   on.    But    most   consumers   are 
workers  and  Interested  in  Jobs,  and  Job  pro- 
tection may  be  important  to  workers  who 
see   their   livelihood   threatened   by   a   flood 
of  imported  products. 

Former   Secretary  of   Commerce  John  T. 
Connor   has  suggested   an  armistice  in  the 
•free  trader"  and  "protectionist"  battle.  He 
has  said:   "The  terms  free  trader  and  pro- 
tectionist don't  tell  the  full  story  any  more. 
They  leave  a  gap  in  the  philosophical  spec- 
trum of  those  engaged  In  international  trade 
relations,  far  too  complex  and  polarized  to- 
day not  to  require  at  least  one  bridge  be- 
tween them.  Furthermore,  by  now  the  terms 
are  used  so  emotionally  that  It's  difficult  to 
be  raUonal  about  them.  The  free  trader  ex- 
tremists   have    made     protectionist'    into    a 
dirty  word,  akin  to   profits.'  It's  so  easy  for 
critics  of   one  side  or  another  to  take  the 
easy  way  out,  to  hurl  epithets  and  labels  at 
those  with  whom  they  disagree,  and  to  gen- 
eralize in  situations  where  facts  differ  widely. 
What  atwut  calling  some  of  us  who  occupy 
a  middle  position  by  the  name,  •conserva- 
tionist'? A  conservationist,  as  I  see  It,  wants 
to   conserve    for    the   American   people    the 
wage  levels  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
And  the  profit  levels.  And  the  high  standards 
of    Investment    and    research    and    general 
working  conditions. 

"Today  a  conservationist  doesn't  want  to 
bar  imports,  but  wants  to  see  them  enter 
this  country  on  an  orderly,  reasonable  basis. 
He  wants  to  avoid  unreasonable  disruption 
and  hardship  among  domestic  producers.  In 
fact,  a  conservationist  wants  to  see  a  con- 
tinued liberalization  of  international  trade, 
but  on  a  truly  reciprocal,  orderly  and  fair 
basis."  * 

There  are  no  signs  at  present  that  the 
■free  traders"  are  willing  to  lay  down  their 
arras  and  abide  by  such  a  truce.  With  the 
competitive  ammunition  provided  by  prac- 
tically all  the  economic  textbooks  and  35 
years  of  trade  liberalization  under  their 
belts,  they  apparently  feel  Invincible.  It  Is 
extremely  doubtful  If  they  will  give  th?  op- 
position the  satisfaction  of  being  called 
•'conservationists." 

EXAGGERATION     BEGINS    AT    THE    TOP 

Administration  officials  have  unquestion- 
ably led  the  way  In  castigating  '•protection- 
ism "  and  "protectionists"  and  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  foreign  trade  In  the  econ- 
omy. Denouncing  any  appeal  for  help  from 
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Imports  as  a  return  to  Smoot-Hawley,  warn- 
ing about   the  dangers  of   retaliation   from 
abroad  If  any  protective  action  Is  taken,  and 
Inflating   the  probable  resulU  of   the   long, 
drawn-out     Kennedy     Round     negotiations 
have  not  been  conducive  to  rational  discus- 
sion   and    understanding    of    the    problem 
Whether   It   Is    before    the   Joint    Economic 
Committee,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  House  Ways  and   Means  Committee  or 
the  hearing  of  the  Office  of  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  tread  wearily  up  to  the 
HUl  to  repeat  the  same  cliches.   And  other 
officials  repeat  them  In  public  speeches.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee:     'For  33  years  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  lower,  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity,  barriers  to  international 
trade.  This  policy  has  served  our  nation  well. 
It  has  contributed.  I  believe,  especially  since 
the   Second   World   War.   to   the   remarkable 
rise  in  our  national  prosperity  and  in   the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people.""'  He  has 
been   followed   by   the   Secretaries   of   Com- 
merce. Labor,  Interior  and  Agriculture,  who 
echo   the   same   statements   while.   Inciden- 
tally,  explaining   the   need   for    textile,   oil, 
meat  and  dairy  quotas.  It  was  unfortunate 
for   Secretary   of   Agriculture  Freeman  that 
his  protest  against  "protectionism"  was  fol- 
lowed by  a   press  announcement  the  same 
day  that  President  Johnson  had  ordered  tem- 
porary quotas  on  Imports  of  condensed  and 
evaporated   milk  and  cream  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 
And  Special  Trade  Representative  Roth  per- 
forms his  duty  m  denouncing  all  quotas  as 
placing   "a  heavy   burden   upon   households 
and  upon  all  Americans  whose  Incomes  are 
low  and  fixed— notably  our  senior  citizens. "  ■ 
Later  the  distinguished  Under  Secretary  of 
State    Nicholas    Katzenbach    warned    In    a 
speech    that    "protectionist   leglslaUon    now 
before  the  Congress  would  undo  four  years 
of   hard   negotiations   for   lower   tariffs   and 
reverse   In  large  part,  30  years  of  success  In 
the  nation's  foreign  trade  policy."" '  And  Mr. 
Roth  continues  his  plea  for  the  poor:    "The 
cost  of  living  would  go  up  partlculariy  for 
the  poorest  of  our  citizens."" 

Is  It  any  wonder.  In  the  light  of  this  hyper- 
bole that  some  businessmen  spokesmen  take 
the  same  line  in  arguing  against  Import 
controls?  Cari  J.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Gillette  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy,  testifying  on  the  future  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade  policy,  said:  "Pointing  the  way 
to  the  long-range  goal  (freedom  of  Interna- 
tional trade)  In  this  vital  area  of  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  all  sectors  of  our  highly  productive 
economy  and  not  Just  In  terms  of  their  stake 
in  export  expansion."  " 

In  the  light  of  this  leadership  in  extrava- 
gant statements,  it  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
a  group  of  prominent  businessmen  take  full- 
page  ads  headed  "The  $30-bllllon  Question"" 
in   New   York   and   Washington   newspapers 
implying  that  "'protectionists"  are  at  work  in 
legislative  halls   to  cut  off  all  our  exports. 
Probably  the  all-time  high  for  exaggeration, 
however,   appeared   In   a  statement   by   the 
president  of  one  of  the  nation's  leading  de- 
partment stores  that  a  protectionist  policy 
could  "seriously  inhibit  the  economic  growth 
and  even  the  stability  of  the  entire  world.'"  >• 
What  Is  the  Importance  of  our  foreign  trade 
to  the  economy?  What  are  the  facts?  Actual- 
ly the  contribution  of  exports  to  our  economy 
has  changed  little  In  the  last  35  years.  Ex- 
ports have   grown   from   $2   billion   in   1934 
when  thev  were  3.2  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional  product   to  $30.9  billion   in   1967,   or 
3.9    percent    of    GNP.'=    Of    this    total,    $3.2 
billion  were  exports  on  government  account, 
leaving  a  total  of  $27.7  billion  of  commercial 
exports,  or  3.5  percent  of  GNP.  Imports  have 
shown  greater  growth  from  $1.7  billion  In 
1934  when  they  were  2.6   percent  of  GNP 
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to  $26.8  billion  in   1967.  or  3  4   percent  of 

GNP." 

In  the  last  10  years  U.S.  exports  have  ex- 
panded at  the  rate  of  $11  billion  a  year 
compared  with  an  average  expansion  of  $34  4 
billion  in  GNP.  There  has  been  a  slight  up- 
ward trend  in  the  relation  of  imports  to 
GNP  particularly  in  the  last  decade  At  3  4 
percent  of  GNP.  Imports  in  1967  reflected  the 
highest  ratio  since  1934. 

What  has  been  the  Influence  of  tariff  re- 
ductions on  Imports?  Duties  have  been  re- 
duced by  negotiation   (and  partly  by  rising 
prices)    from   an   average   of   47   percent   in 
1934  to  about  11  percent  at  present  and  ap- 
proximately  7.8  percent   by    1972   when   the 
reductions   of   the   Kennedy   Round   will   be 
complete.  The  percentage  of  imports  enter- 
ing  free  of  duty   to  total   Imports  declined 
from   61    percent  In    1934   to   38  percent   in 
1967,   while   dollar   volume   Increased   about 
10  times.  The  percentage  of  dutiable  imports 
increased  from  39  percent  of  total  in  1934  to 
62  percent  in  1967,  while  dollar  volume  in- 
creased   approximately    25    times.    Dutiable 
imports  increased  $9.2  billion,  or  less  than 
$1  billion  a  year,  over  the  past  decade,  while 
GNP   has   increased   $337.7   billion,   or   $33.7 
billion  a  year.  The  dollar  volume  of  dutiable 
imports  exceeded  duty-free  Imports  for  the 
first  time  in  1956  and  increased  over  two  and 
a  half  limes  since  that  year." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  international 
trade.  As  Joan  Robinson  points  out:  ""Na- 
tions, in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  are  formed 
by  history  and  geography  without  any  re- 
gard to  economic  conveniences.  As  popula- 
tion grows  and  tastes  and  technology  change, 
the  pattern  of  demand  and  supply  of  various 
goods  and  services  In  the  trading  world  is 
constantly  shifting:  at  any  moment  the  in- 
habitants of  one  patch  of  the  earth"s  surface 
find  that  their  resources,  natural  or  accumu- 
lated their  skills  and  inventiveness,  their 
market  connections  and  business  acumen, 
make  it  easy  to  sell  more  to  the  rest  than 
they  need  to  buy  from  the  while  another 
is  finding  it  very  hard." '  ■ 

Along  with  the  manv  variables  Involved  in 
calculating  demand  for  the  worid"s  products, 
this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  no  meaningful 
conclusion  can  be  reached  as  to  the  influence 
of  duty  cuts  on  imports."  While  dutiable 
imports  almost  doubled  between  1960  and 
1967  it  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  they  might 
have  increased  50  percent  or  about  the  same 
amount  as  duty-free  imports,  and  perhaps 
more  If  there  had  been  no  change  in  duties 
It  has  been  estimated  that  an  increase  of 
one  percent  in  the  annual  U.S.  growth  rate 
would  add  approximately  $50  billion  a  year 
to  GNP  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
energy  devoted  to  inflating  the  importance 
of  the  trade  problem  could  better  be  devoted 
to  discussions  of  policies  for  growth. 

With  all  the  emphasis  and  exaggeration  In 
Administration  circles  on  an  average  gain 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  In  trade.  It  Is  sur- 
prising indeed  to  see  the  lack  of  concern, 
except  among  monetary  specialists  and 
America's  international  companies,  over  In- 
vestment controls  which  may  have  a  sub- 
stantially greater  Impact  on  trade. 

Sales  of  American-owned  manufacturing 
affiliates  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50 
billion  in  1967  or  about  two  and  a  half  times 
U  S  exports  of  manufactured  goods.'-  At  the 
Senate  hearings  on  gold  cover  removal,  dis- 
cussion indicates  sales  from  all  U.S.  activities 
abroad  might  reach  $165  billion  a  year  with 
an  annual  return  of  possibly  10  percent, 
possibly  two  thirds  of  which  is  reinvested 
abroad  and  one  third  returned  here."  It  was 
recognized  there  was  a  possibility  of  substan- 
tial error  in  these  estimates.  And  sales  to 
these  American  corporations  abroad  account 
for  about  25  percent  of  our  U.S.  exports. 

In  the  light  of  this  huge  and  growing  stake 
in  other  countries,  Is  It  any  wonder  that  Pro- 
fessor Haberier  used  such  terms  as  "abso- 
lutely shocking"   and   ""simply   horrible     in 
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irfvestment  controls?  And  he 
the  medium  run  the  pro- 
some  of  our  exports  and  In 
will   cut   Into   Investment 
program  will  be  counter- 
long  run  even  In  narrow 
paym^ts  terms."  '" 

166  senior  international 
managing  international 
participated   In   the  National 
Board's  survey  of  cor- 
l^entlfied  this  program  as  a 
their  companies.  The  ma- 
80    reporting    were    highly 
control  program  not  only  be- 
burdei  is  on  them  but  also  because 
w  )uld  harm  rather  than  help 
;  rments.-" 

has   been   said   about   this 
problem  as  compared  with 
accumulating  on  trade  as  the 
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country   tried   to 
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suit  in  a  spiral  of 
The  United  States 


describing  U.S. 
concludes,  "So,  ic 
gram  will  reduce 
the   long   run   it 
Income.  Hence, 
productive  in  th« 
balance  of 

Over  half  of 
executives  Involv 
business   who 
Industrial 
porate  practices 
major  problem  fo' 
Jorlty    of    those 
critical  of  the 
cause  of  its 
they  believed  it 
the  balance  of  pa 

And    yet   little 
phase  of  our  trade 
the  volumes 
exchange  of  goods 

WHO   SV  OULD   RZTAI.IATE' 

Accompanjrtng  ;he  crescendo  of  exaggera- 
tion on  the  Imporjtance  of  trade  in  our  econ- 
re  warnings  of  the  conse- 
attempt  to  protect  our 
marlcatA-  against  ibw  wage  competition  from 
•toroai.-Even  mill  protection,  we  are  told, 
would  be  met  by  retaliation  abroad  on  a 
massive  scale.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said 
"This  means,  purely  and  simply,  that  foreign 
countries  will  retaliate  against  quota  restric- 
tions in  the  Unlt<d  States,  .  .  .  World  trade 
would  shrink  to  nslgnlflcant  levels  if  each 
country  were  free  to  go  back  on  its  word  with 
impunity.  This,  t^.  Is  not  theoretical.  We 
know  what  happei^ed  in  the  1930's  when  each 
export  unemployment  by 
from  the  world  economy 
behind  high  tarlirs.^  The  direction  of  the 
retaliation  to  whl  ;h  our  own  exports  would 
be  subjected  Is,  moreover,  something  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  Other  countries 
could  pick  and  choose  the  section  of  Amerl' 
can  exports  to  restrict."  ^  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach  varus  that  "any  such  legis- 
lation (on  our  par| — protectionist)  would  re- 
retaliation  by  others.  .  .  . 
has  already  been  formally 
put  on  notice  by  sfcme  40  countries  that  they 
strongly  oppose  tlie  proposed  legislation.  '  =« 
And  Ambassadoi  Roth  told  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee:  "The  Imposition  of 
protectionist  quotsis,  or  increased  tariffs  In 
breach  of  our  cosimltments,  would  be  met 
by  heavy  retallatiiin  against  oxir  exports.  In 
1962  when  the  t:  nlted  States,  by  escape- 
clause  action.  Impaired  the  value  of  its  tariff 
concessions  on  caipets  and  glass,  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Maiket  Immediately  withdrew 
concessions  of  vah  e  to  us.  They  didn't  nego- 
And  they  acted  on  items 
designed  to  hurt  dur  trade.  .  .  .  Later,  when 
the  Common  Marpet  denied  access  to  our 
in  the  same  way — with  a 
our  tariffs  against  Volks- 


chlckens  we  acted 
sharp  Increase  In 

wagen  trucks,  stashes,  and  FYench  cognac. 
If  any  of  the  more  Important  quota  bills  be- 
fore you  should  pass,  there  isn't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  retaliation  that  will  follow 
will,  of  a  necessity,  be  massive."  •* 

And  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Joins  the 
chorus:  "Among  aations.  as  among  little 
boys,  there  Is  a  (tendency  to  strike  back 
when  someone  hits  you.  If  history  is  any 
guide,  then  new  US.  imports  curbs  will 
quickly    bring    relaliation    abroad,    further 


crimping  America's 
It  Is  true   that 
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foreign  sales.' 

raising  tariffs  on  carpets 
and  rugs  some  time  ago  brought  certain  re- 
strictions against  m  hat  was  reported  to  be  an 
equivalent    volum<     of    U.S.    exports.    This, 

more  than  sbadowboxlng 
as  far  as  the  effecfs  on  total  trade  are  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  If  there  Is  aiy  Justification  for  retalia- 
tion It  lies  with  th<  United  States  which  has, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  many  cases.  Ignored  reciprocity  and  led 
the  parade  toward  trade  liberalization.  As 
Stanley  Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Resources,  has  said,  "The 
other  path  (freeing  trade)  is  the  one  we  are 

committed  to  follow — by  our  own  example 

not  to  compound  what  other  nations  have 
done  to  restrict  trade."  =• 

What  have  these  nations  done  as  the 
United  States  has  turned  the  other  cheek? 
The  president  of  Mexico  visits  the  United 
States  and  warns  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
against  American  "protectionism."  While 
Mexico  has  some  of  the  highest  duties  in  the 
world  on  certain  products,  embargos  others 
and  licenses  still  others,  she  enjoys  the  bene- 
fits of  GATT  without  the  responsibilities  of 
membership. 

Japan  sent  a  delegation  to  protest  the  rise 
of  protectionism  in  the  United  States  -'  Yet 
the  Japanese  philosophy  In  trade  Is  sum- 
marized very  well  by  Japanese  industrialist 
Yosomatsu  Natsuabara,  who  said:  "Chaos 
would  reign  in  Japan  if  U.S.  industries  are 
allowed  to  enter  our  country  unhampered 
by  tariffs.  Our  smaller  businesses  would  be 
ruined  by  the  thousands."  » 

In  Japan  all  products  are  subject  to  licens- 
ing. There  may  be  several  lists  of  products 
one  of  which  may  consist  of  articles  subject 
to  open  general  licensing  with  no  specific 
prior  import  license  required  Another  may 
be  of  restricted  products  with  Importation 
subject  to  specific  license.  The  government 
may  at  any  time  transfer  products  from  the 
general  license  to  specific  license  category 
without  consultation  with  other  countries 
that  might  be  concerned.  Japan  continues  to 
exclude  many  U.S.  products  through  these 
licensing  and  import  quota  arrangements  -- 

Ken  O'Kubo,  president  of  Mitsubishi  in- 
dustries, gives  the  reason  why  extensive  ne- 
gotiations have  been  necessary  to  persuade 
tne  Japanese  to  ease  quotas  and  restrictions 
to  give  the  American  automobile  Industry  a 
foothold  in  Japan  which  exported  362  245 
motor   vehicles   in    1967   while   importing   a 

^it^'^'t!^  ^*-^^  ^^  ^**'*-  '"The  Japanese 
distribution  system  would  be  plunged  into 
serious  confusion  by  an  Invasion  of  American 
capital  goods  If  we  did  not  limit  American 
investment  in  Japan."  --»  While  agreeing  to 
remove  restrictions  on  Imports  of  engines 
and  parts  in  1972  and  expanding  quotas 
somewhat  on  vehicles,  U.S.  ownership  will  be 
permitted  only  up  to  50  percent  of  total  and 
that  will  be  considered  on  a  case-bylcase 
oasis.  And  the  Japanese  government  must 
give  prior  approval  to  any  Joint  venture  and 
mamtain  some  control  over  it.»  No  wonder 
the  Japanese  Economic  Planning  Agencv 
forecast  Japan  export  trade  in  1985  would 
reach  eight  percent  of  the  world  market  as 
compared  with  a  current  5.5  percent 

While  many  quotas  on  industrial  goods 
have  been  removed  by  our  Western  trading 
partners,  there  still  are  import  quotas  ex- 
change restrictions.  Import  licenses  exces- 
sive or  unreasonable  documentation  require- 
ments, labeling,  packaging  regulations  and 
arbitrary  technical  standards— all  barriers  to 
trade.  "Among  the  less  developed  countries 
such  restrictions  are  almost  a  standard  part 
of  their  development  programs." »"  Here  are 
a  few  examples  of  items  under  restriction. 
Belgium  Imposes  a  quota  on  coal,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  virtually  prohibits  all  coal 
Imports.  Prance  maintains  licensing  restric- 
tions on  certain  electronic  equipment  In 
Italy,  licenses  are  required  for  Imports  of 
citric  acid,  crude  calcium  citrate  and  essen- 
tial lemon  oil;  quotas  apply  to  tetraethyl 
lead  and  anti-knock  preparations;  and  im- 
ports of  elemental  sulphur  are  prohibited 
Austria  limits  imports  of  penicillin  and  other 
antibiotics.  Canada  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  used  aircraft  and  used  automobiles.-" 

Agricultural  protecUonlsm  in  Europe  U 
extensive  and  covers  virtually  all  major  com- 
modities in  all  countries.  It  consists  of  a 
large    variety    of    trade    controls.    Including 
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Internal  price  supports,  traditional  import 
restrictions,  customs  duties,  quantitative  re- 
strictions, as  well  as  newer  devices  such  as 
minimum  prices,  variable  levies,  import  cal- 
endars, conditional  imports,  mixing  regula- 
tion, state  trading,  equalization  taxes  on  im- 
ports, and  preferential  trading  systems,  all 
dedicated  to  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  and 
raising  farm  income  which  in  Europe  Is  about 
one  half  of  nonfarm  Income."  Moreover, 
countries  with  export  surpluses  have  adopted 
numerous  measures  to  facilitate  sales,  in- 
cluding direct  export  subsidies,  transport 
subsidies,  special  tax  exemptions,  price 
equalization  arrangements,  and  other  meas- 
ures. Export  rebates  of  the  American  market 
countries  may  amount  to  15  percent  to  16 
percent." 

The  United  Kingdom  (the  home  of  iree 
trade  prior  to  1932)  restricts  Imports  of 
orange  and  grapefruit  Juices  and  canned 
grapefruit  from  the  United  States  through 
dollar  quotas  even  though  these  restrictions 
are  not  sanctioned  by  GATT.  We  continue  to 
ask  that  they  be  removed.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark restrict  imports  of  apples  and  pears; 
Finland,  dried  peas  and  soy  beans;  Norway, 
honey,  apples  and  pears  and  canned  fruit; 
Austria,  poultry;  Sweden,  meat  and  edible 
offal.  Then  there  is  the  state  trading  found 
in  both  agriculture  and  industrial  products. 
Japan,  Prance  and  Italy  have  state  trading 
in  cigarettes;  Prance  also  in  coal,  petroleum. 
paper  and  newsprint;  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  in  alcoholic  beverages;  and  so  on.  ' 
The  European  Economic  Community  h.is 
concentrated  on  domestic  price  supports,  pro- 
tection against  competitive  Imports,  and. 
where  the  necessary,  export  subsidies.  These 
apply  to  85  percent  or  more  of  the  EEC  pro- 
duction." The  variable  levy  system  creates 
a  major  problem  for  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports, a  third  of  which  go  to  the  EEC.  This 
system  permits  Imports  only  when  domestic 
producers  cannot  supply  all  the  domestic 
needs  at  a  predetermined  price  and  insulates 
much  of  the  Common  Market  agriculture 
from  competition.'" 

In  August.  1962,  the  EEC  imposed  variable 
levies  on  poultry  which  almost  tripled  ihe 
previous  level  of  protection.  This  brought 
about  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  shipments  of 
U.S.  poultry  to  the  Common  Market,  and 
today  they  are  less  than  half  what  they  were 
at  that  time.  Poultry  production  In  the  EEC 
has  Increased  and  has  brought  about  pres- 
sures to  export.  Subsidized  sales  of  poultry 
from  EIEC  to  other  European  countries  his 
cut  the  United  States  market  even  further.^" 
Even  before  the  Kennedy  Round  could  be 
analyzed  the  EEC  established  an  export  sub- 
sidy on  canned  hams  amounting  to  about 
25  cents  per  pound  in  the  face  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  not  to  Increase 
the  minimal  import  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound .'» 

Assistant  trade  representative  Harold 
Malmgren  pointed  out  what  we  are  up  against 
in  working  with  the  EEC  in  a  recent  speech : 
"In  Europe,  for  example,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  increasingly  focused  Its  energies  on 
the  situation  of  internal  problems,  while  for- 
eign interests  have  been  pushed  lower  down 
In  the  order  of  political  and  economic  pri- 
orities. The  consequence  has  been  sharply 
increasing  protection  against  foreign  agri- 
cultural products.  .  .  .  The  system  has  be- 
come a  bureaucratic  nightmare,  with  regu- 
lation piled  upon  regulation.  Amendments 
follow  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that 
few  policy  people  can  follow  these  con- 
trols. .  .  .  The  Common  Market  Commission 
has  recently  proposed  new  reflations  for 
the  importation  of  canned  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. ...  If  adopted,  these  regulations  would 
further  restrict  our  access  to  the  EEC  Market 
and  would  impair  rights  we  obtained  in  past 
negotiations." '» 

And  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  comments:  "The  European 
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Common  Market  practices  of  rebating  their 
own  indirect  taxes  on  their  exports  and  buoy- 
ing these  same  taxes  on  imports— a  practice 
sanctioned,  incldenUlly.  by  the  rules  of 
GATT — constitutes  a  conspicuous  form  of 
discrimination  against  US.  exports."  " 

professor  Baldwin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconson  told  the  same  subcommittee  that 
while  the  United  States  has  certain  barriers 
in  textiles,  oil.  and  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts "most  of  our  barriers  are  represented  by 
clear-cut  laws  and  well-known  public  regu- 
lations. In  many  foreign  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  informal  administrative  devices 
are  used  to  thwart  the  attempts  of  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen to  sell  abroad."  " 

And  speaking  of  restrictions  on  U.S.  ex- 
norts  it  is  worth  noting  that  many  European 
countries,  while  granting  trade  concessions 
to  the  United  States  by  various  devices  such 
as  import  licenses  or  informal  quotas,  do  not 
accord  other  nations,  principally  Japan,  the 
full  benefit  of  these  concessions.  Our  conces- 
sions go  automatically  to  all  nations,  includ- 
ing Japan;  theirs  do  not.  Thus,  our  industries 
are  subject  to  increased  import  competltl^ 
from  Japan.  Those  interested  In  the  detailed 
restrictions  around  the  world  on  U.S.  exports 
should  examine  the  "Preliminary  Inventory 
of    Nontariff    Trade    Barriers    by    Country- 
Dlaced  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Sena- 
^r  Muskle  (D.,  M^ine)  on  March  7,  1968  and 
a  similar  report  placed  in  the  records  of  the 
Wavs    and    Means    Committee    hearings    on 
trade  on  June  26.  1968.  by  Congressman  John 
Dent  (D.,  Pa.). 

It  is  clear   that  other  nations  give  little 
thought  to  retaliation  by  the  United  States 
when  taking  steps  in  the  interest  of  the  r 
own  domestic  industries  and  agriculture.  AH 
these  expressions  of  fear  of  retaliation  made 
bv   US    cfflclals    must   convince    other   na- 
tions we  are  a  paper  tiger,  afraid  of  our  own 
shadow.  In  the  final   analysis,  trade  Is  de- 
termined by  economics  not  politics.  In  most 
cases,  except  for  the  EEC  where  It  could  come 
from  the  bloc,  retaliation  must  come  from 
an  individual  country  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis    and  each  country,  as  well  as  tne 
EEC   has'  something  to  gain  from  maintain- 
ing trading  relations  with  the  United  States. 
We  see  other  countries  provide  an  effective 
degree  of  protection  for  their  domestic  agri- 
culture and  industry.  There  are  a  few  cases 
which  bear  out  the  retaliation  warnings,  but 
the  total  effect  on  our  trade  has  been  insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  effect  of  the  action 
by  other  nations  on  our  export  trade.  Furth- 
ermore, there  was  no  action  taken  by  them 
with  the  passage  of  the  1964  meat  Import 
law,  nor  after  the  curtailment  of  dairy  Im- 

^In  the  light  of  all  the  hypocrisy  that  has 
attended  the  discussions  of   trade  and   the 
threats  of  retaliation,  it  was  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  when  the  French  representative 
at  the  New  Delhi  conference,  after  listening 
to  a  number  of  Western  European  nations 
brag  about  their  outstanding  records  In  lib- 
eralizing trade  and  implying  that  criticism 
from  the  poorer  countries  could  not  possi- 
bly be  leveled  at  them,  said:  "I  have  heard 
such  speeches  for  the  last  20  years  until  I 
know  them  by  heart.  In  the  poet-war  days 
it  was  the  contrast  between  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe  and   the  United  States. 
Today  it  U  the  developing  nation  and  de- 
veloped cotuitries.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  where  there  is  a  clear  difference  In  eco- 
nomic  levels   between   countries,   exchanges 
between  these  countries  cannot  be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  economic  liberalization. 
Force  of  conviction  among  the  developing 
countries  Is  robbing  them  of  their  reality."  " 
The  French  have  always  been  known  as  real- 
ists. 

EXAGGERATION  ON  THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Similar  exaggeration  works  its  way  through 
propaganda  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
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Kennedy  Round.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968, 
President  Johnson  said:  "When  I  reported  to 
the  Congress  last  November  on  the  Kennedy 
Round  I  said  It  would  mean  new  factories, 
more  Jobs,  lower  prices  to  families,  and  high- 
er incomes  for  American  workers  and  for  our 
trading  partners  throughout  the  world."  -• 
An  official  Commerce  statement  on  the 
■"historic  Kennedy  Round"  without  further 
information  would  lead  to  a  very  inflated 
idea  of  Its  Importance  to  the  United  States: 
"Tariff  concessions  were  granted  on  an  esti- 
mated $40-bllllon  worth  of  free  worid  trade- 
concessions  greater  than  those  made  in  the 
five  previous  negotiating  rounds  com- 
bined." " 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (R..  N.Y.)  at  a  hear- 
ing on  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy 
congratulated    Ambassador    Roth    and    his 
staff  for  his  ""extraordinarily  gifted  service 
which  was  shown  in  this  case  (the  Kennedy 
Round)   which  Is  so  critically  Important  to 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  our  nation. 
And  commenting  on  this  and  other  thin^: 
•I   especially   regret   that   the   report    (The 
Future  of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy  )    falls 
to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiation."" •■■    Acting    Secretary    of    Commerce 
McQuade  said:  "I  think  given  the  aggressive 
and  imaginative  character  of  U.S.  business- 
men that  it  will  open  up  great  new  opportu- 
nities for  them   in  the   international   mar- 
ket" '"  A  leading  businessman  pointed  out: 
"Great  accomplishment  has  come  from  these 
five  years  of  tough  negotiations   (the  Ken- 
nedy Round)  in  freeing  up  large  parts  of  the 
international  trade  of  the  worid's  most  im- 
portant industrial  trading  nation."  "  Secre- 
tary Rusk  indicates  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
our  most  successful   tariff-cutting  venture: 
•In  Western  Europe  the  economic  miracle  of 
recovery  from  World  War  II  in  less  than  a 
decade  and  the  unprecedented  levels  of  pros- 
perity which  have  followed  would  not  have 
occurred— at  least  not  so  rapidly— had  it  not 
been  for  two  decisions:  first,  the  decision  at 
our   urging   to   break   down   Intra-European 
barriers;  then  the  agreement  to  Join  with  us 
in  successive  multilateral,  reciprocal  reduc- 
tions of  trade  barriers.  The  most  successful 
phase  of   this   cooperative   venture  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotia- 
tions last  year."  ♦* 

Are  these  statements  reasonable?  Dr.  How- 
ard Piquet,  senior  specialist  in  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress,  has  estimated  that  the  tariff  re- 
ductions granted  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  might  result  in  increasing 
U  S  imports  by  anywhere  from  350  million  to 
7()0  million.  The  average  percentage  point  re- 
duction authorized  was  calculated  at  six 
points  or  less  than  half  that  of  the  1945  act 
and  less  than  a  third  of  that  from  the  1934 
act  *^ 

This  is  not  far  from  the  estimate  by  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  that  "A  good  guess  might  be  that 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Kennedy  Round  U.S. 
exports  and  imports  will  rise  by  around  five 
percent,  with  the  gain  spread  over  a  period 
of  five  years  or  more.  This  relatively  modest 
percentage  translates  into  an  Increase  of 
close  to  $3  billion  In  total  U.S.  foreign  trade. 
So  you  can  readilv  see  what  it  could  bring 
in  terms  of  export  opportunities  as  well  as 
somewhat  stiff er  import  competition."  ■'•" 

Surely  a  rise  of  one  percent,  or  approxi- 
mately $300  million,  a  year  In  exports  (and 
present  indications  are  it  may  not  be  this 
much)  and  the  same  rise  or,  as  it  seems  at 
present,  more  in  imports  Is  a  smaU  return  on 
the  investment  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
and  five  years  of  struggle.  As  noted  econ- 
omist Oscar  Gass  in  a  brilliant  article  in  the 
New  Republic  asked  In  1962,  "Is  the  eco- 
nomic gain  to  the  American  economy,  from 
the  further  lowering  of  customs  duties,  like- 
ly to  be  large?  This  may  be  questioned."  " 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  Professor  Cooper 
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of  Yale  commented  on  this  point  at  the  Con- 
gressional hearing  on  the  future  of  U^S.  for- 
eign trade  policy:  "It  is  true  that  tariff  cuU 
amounted  to  something  like  30  percent  on 
$15-$16  billion  of  U.S.  trade  (taking  Imports 
and  exports  together  and  agricultural  as  well 
as  industrial   goods).  But   these   tariff  cuts 
are  to  be  spread  over  four  years,  and  they 
stem  from  negotiations  which  took  nearly 
five  years    If  allowance  is  made  for  the  very 
lone  time  over  which  these  cuts  should  be 
averaged,  the  Kennedy  Round  was  only  about 
45   percent   better   than   the   Dillon   Round, 
which  was  widely  regarded  as  amounting  to 
next  to  nothing.  Moreover,  some  of  the  cuts 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  do  much  less  in  tne 
way   of   reducing  protection  than  they  ap- 
pear to,   since,   at  least   in   the   textile  and 
metals  Industries,   tariffs   on   raw   materials 
were  often  reduced  substantially  more  than 
tariffs  on  fabricated  products."  '■'  Searcmng 
for  something  to  which  to  attach  praise  Pro- 
fessor Cooper  said:  "To  focus  on  these  blem- 
ishes  however,  would  be  to  do  the  Kennedy 
Round  an  injustice.   The   number   of  conri- 
moditles    covered    was    far    greater    than    in 
the  Dillon  Round.   Moreover,  the  Kennedy 
Round  preserved  the  forward  momentum  of 
trade  liberalization.""  ^  This  same  thought— 
that  the  United  States  was  lucky  to  com- 
plete the  Round— was  echoed  by  Ambassador 
Roth  when  he  said:    "I  think  many  of  us 
who  worked  in  this  have  felt  that  one  of  the 
great   advantages  of   a   successful   Kennedy 
Round  was  that  we  averted  some  thing  quite 
terrible— that  is.  of  a  failure.  If  there  had 
been  a  failure.  I  feel-and  I  think  all  of  us 
who  worked  in  this  felt-that  it  would  have 
set  back  the  growth  of  a  liberal  world  trade 
policy  many  years  ...  and  therefore  we  arc 
CTateful   that  it   was.  In  the  final   analysis. 
L»sible    to    put    such    an    agreement    to- 
gether "  '-^  In  other  words,  completion  of  the 
Round,  regardless  of  concessions,  was  In  it- 
self a  victory. 

WHY    ALL   THE    ALARMS? 

Have    we    completely    lost   perspective    on 
this  trade  question?  Is  this  exaggeration  of 
the  importance  of  trade,  the  threats  of  re- 
taliation, and  the  inflated  estimates  of  Ken- 
nedy Round  results  necessary  or  e^e"J"f  ' 
fied'>  As  Gass  said  six  years  ago.     Nobody  !• 
suggesting   that   International   trade   oe  re- 
ducl^   in' any   drastic   way." -•   As   we    have 
seen   our  exports  and  dutiable  imports  have 
erown  bv  a   billion  dollars  a  year,  more  or 
less,  ov-er  the  last  decade.  If  exports  had  in- 
creased 50  percent  more,  would  this  gain  oi 
even  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  in  trade^r 
about  one  fifteenth  of  one  P*'''^e"^  °V°^' 
justify  all  of  this  hyperbole?  Would  it  add 
moderately  to  our  standard  of  living,  reduce 
infiation.  or  help  the  old  folks  to  any  impor- 
tant degree?  It  seems  doubtful.  At  present    t 
seems  more  likely  that  the  protectionist  pol- 
icies of  other  countries  and  the  increasing 
cost  of  American  merchandise  will  hold  the 
gain   to  something  less  than   this  amount. 
As  Gass  asked.  "Is  this  the  bold  new  road  to 
the  futtire  of  the  American  economy? 
'  And  what  about  imports?  How  much  more 
would  thev  have  grown  if  all  Imports  were 
dutv  free?  The  Piquet  estimates  given  earlier 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  prophetic  com- 
ments of  Gass  in  his  analysis  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962:   "The  potential  eco- 
nomic gam  to  the  United  States  from  fur- 
ther trade  Uberalization  is  the  smaller  be- 
cause we  already  admit  either  duty-free  or 
with  very  low  duties  many  items  in  which 
foreign   production   costs   are   greatly    lower 

^''iTlI^nlcessary  to  sound  all  these  alarms 
to  scare  away  the  "protectionist'"  threat. 
The  ""protectionist"  movement  has  been 
blown  up  out  of  all  proportions  by  the  "free 
traders."  As  Edi»-ln  L.  Dale,  economic  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  points  out:  The 
supposed  rise  in  protectionist  sentiment  in 
Congress  is  not  quite  what  it  seems.  ••  ■  ^t 
does  not  mean  a  complete  turning  back  on 
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nessmen  in  such  enterprises  as  handling, 
transporting,  warehousing,  processing,  pack- 
aging, freight  forwarding,  insuring,  financing, 
and  many  others.  For  these  people,  expand- 
ing exports  bring  assurance  of  continued 
Jobs  and  profits."  •" 

Oscar  Gass  commented  In  his  ffew  Re- 
public article  on  the  tendency  to  inflate  the 
employment  demand  from  exports:  "During 
the  Elsenhower  Administration,  It  was  com- 
mon for  official  statements  to  say  that  ex- 
ports were  responsible  for  four  million  Amer- 
ican Jobs.  On  exuberant  days,  the  figure  was 
five  million  '  "  He  asked,  "Will  It  be  easier  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment In  an  economy  in  which  International 
trade  is  more  important?  The  contrary  seems 
likely."  •» 

Oass  pointed  out  that  emphasis  on  the  em- 
ployment contribution  of  foreign  trade  Is  to 
"let  a  very  small  tail  wag  a  very  big  dog.  .  .  . 
In  the  United  States  we  have  every  year  far 
greater  cumulative  additions  to  our  labor 
supply  than  we  could  conceivably  get  even 
once  from  Trade  Liberalization.  .  .  .  We  have 
done  a  poor  Job  of  employing  this  growing 
labor  power.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
we  would  do  much  better  with  the  relatively 
small  net  increment  of  unemployed  hands 
earned  from  more  International  trade.  In- 
deed, because  of  the  probable  concentration 
of  the  unemployment  profit  from  more  in- 
ternational trading  In  some  industries  and 
regions,  we  might  do  worse  than  gen- 
erally." "■'' 

Even  if  the  enthusiasm  and  hyperbole  of 
all  the  special  Interests  appearing  at  the 
hearings  before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  on  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports on  American  Industry  and  employment 
is  wrung  out.  the  statements  of  members  of 
Congress  and  dozens  of  Industry  representa- 
tives suggest  that  there  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  the  full-employment  policy  is 
being  bolstered  by  present  trade  policy  or  Is 
being  further  burdened."  *• 

What  about  the  national  Interest  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  agricultural  policies?  Whether 
one  agrees  with  or  condemns  them,  these 
policies  represent  the  will  of  Congress,  and 
certainly  congressional  "national  interest"  in 
improving  farm  income  and  the  economic 
welfare  of  farmers.  Price  supports,  reserve 
stocks,  acreage  controls,  soil  bank,  the  agri- 
cultural trade  and  development  and  assist- 
ance act  of  1954,  farm  subsidies,  and  parity 
concepts  are  part  of  our  national  agricul- 
tural interest."-'' 

The  basic  conflict  between  the  goal  of  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy  and 
our  agricultural  policy  becomes  clear  when 
Secretary  Freeman  testified  that  "we  had  to 
invoke  Section  22  (Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933)  action  last  year  to  protect  our 
dairymen  from  imports  that  would  under- 
mine price  support  or  other  Department  of 
Agriculture  programs."  Freeman  also  said: 
"The  meat  import  law  of  1964  .  .  .  sets  a 
target  which  imports  cannot  exceed  in  any 
year  without  'triggering'  quotas.  If  quotas  are 
ever  imposed — and  they  haven't  been  yet — 
they  will  hold  Imports  to  a  level  based  on 
average  imports  in  the  1959-63  period.  ad- 
Justed  to  take  account  of  the  change  in  U.S. 
production.  .  .  .  We  are  sympathetic  with  the 
problem  of  the  beef-exporting  countries,  but 
they  must  look  for  help,  not  to  us,  but  to  the 
countries  that  created  the  problem.*' 

Just  recently  State  Department  officials 
saved  the  Administration  the  embarrassment 
of  establishing  meat  quotas  under  this  act 
by  working  out  voluntary  arrangements  with 
several  countries  to  control  meat  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that  quotas 
on  evaporated  milk  and  cream  were  invoked 
to  protect  U.S.  agricultural  support  prices 
and  tariff  investigations  were  underway  to 
determine  if  quotas  should  be  placed  on  other 
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dairy  products.*'  On  September  25.  1968.  it 
was  announced  that  Secretary  Freeman  had 
requested  and  the  President  had  acted  to 
place  temporary  quotas  on  most  low-priced 
foreign  cheeses  which  come  chiefly  from 
Denmark,  Finland.  West  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Imports  had  surged  since  the  President 
had  requested  the  Tariff  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  need  for  such  quotas.  The  story 
quoted  Agriculture  Department  officials  as 
saying  "You  can't  tell  the  importers  from 
the  exporters  any  more.  .  .  .  Some  (former 
importer  nations)  are  subsidizing  domestic 
butter  production  at  85  cents  a  pound  and 
selling  it  for  10  cents."  Low-price  imports 
place  heavy  burdens  on  the  dairy-support 
programs,  and  these  quotas  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  permanent  when  the  tariff  investi- 
gations are  completed."* 

Secretary  Freeman  summarizes  the  situa- 
tion In  agricultural  trade  as  follows:  "Export 
subsidies  as  used  by  some  foreign  countries 
have  given  us  serious  problems  recently,  both 
In  our  own  market  and  In  markets  abroad. 
The  United  States  took  selective  action  this 
spring  when  subsidized  canned  tomato  prod- 
ucts began  to  come  Into  our  market  from 
the  Euro{jean  community.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  after  Investigation,  announced 
that  beginning  June  1,  1968.  It  would  apply 
countervailing  duties  against  such  Imports. 
The  countervailing  duty,  of  course,  protects 
our  producers  by  offsetting  the  artificially  low 
prices  of  the  subsidized  products.  We  are  also 
concerned  about  the  way  subsidized  products 
are  taking  away  trtidltlonal  foreign  markets 
for  farmers.  The  EEC  Is  using  subsidies,  or 
contemplating  their  use,  for  Just  about  every 
product  the  area  exports:  grain,  flour,  dairy 
products,  meat,  poultry,  lard  and  others.  But 
the  Community  Isn't  alone.  Denmark,  for 
example,  subsidizes  exp>ortfi  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products.  Australia  subsidizes  ship- 
ments of  canned  fruit,  and  so  it  goes." "" 

Many,  of  course,  will  contend  that  our 
present  farm  policies  do  not  promote  the 
"national  Interest"  In  agriculture.  And  It  may 
be.  as  one  expert  has  suggested,  that  the 
protectionist  features  of  our  farm  programs 
have  stimulated  protection  features  In  other 
countries,  although  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  mixed  economics  of  Western 
European  countries  need  instruction  from 
us  on  how  to  control  their  economics."*  In 
any  event,  the  point  here  is  that  In  the  light 
of  agricultural  programs  abroad  and  our  own 
extensive  farm  programs.  It  seems  doubtful 
If  further  liberalization  of  U.S.  markets  for 
agricultural  products  as  advocated  by  the 
Conmilttee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy  is  in 
the  "national  Interest"  at  the  present  time. 

The  oil  Industry  offers  another  example  of 
where  the  committee's  philosophy  may  not 
coincide  with  national  Interest;  "Because  the 
free  competitive  market  has  been  unable  to 
perform  Its  primary  function  of  husbanding 
existing  oil  reserves,  public  policy  has  agreed 
on  the  desirability  of  a  conservation  policy 
and  the  domestic  crude  oil  Industry  operates 
under  both  federal  and  state  control.  Some  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  free  competitive 
markets  agree  that  some  policy  of  conserva- 
tion   is   desirable."  ■" 

As  J.  P.  Young  has  said:  "Nations,  more- 
over, are  at  times  more  interested  in  main- 
taining their  'way  of  life'  and  accomplish- 
ing certain  domestic  objectives,  such  as  pro- 
tection against  the  spiral  of  a  depression 
originating  abroad,  or  developing  national 
industries,  than  in  extending  trade.  Inter- 
national trade  in  such  cases  may  be  sacrificed 
to  national  ends."  ■'  And  our  "national  in- 
terest." as  expressed  by  congressmen  in  in- 
dustrial and  agriculture  legislation,  calls  for 
greater  emphasis  on  the  promotion  of  do- 
mestic growth,  employment  and  farm  In- 
come than  on  action  to  increase  our  foreign 
trade  by  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.  There  is  serious  doubt  In  certain  quar- 
ters than  the  'free-trade  "  goal  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  at  least 
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without  some  important  modifications,  Is  in 
the  "national  interest"  today. 

THE    ECONOMIC     BACKGROUND     FOR     FREE     TRADE 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  views  of  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy  on  a 
proper  trade  policy  are  supported  by  every 
economic  textbook  in  the  country.  All  of 
them  espouse  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  and 
the  principle  of  comparative  advantage. 
While  we  are  admiring  this  glittering  edifice 
and  the  list  of  distinguished  economists  that 
built  it.  we  should  remind  ourselves  it  has 
concealed  architectural  flaws  and  the  roof 
leaks  frequently  in  a  storm. 

Professor  Clare  Griffin  states  the  theory  In 
modern  fashion:  "If  a  country  is  blessed 
with  advantages,  it  always  has  greater  ad- 
vantage in  some  lines  than  in  others.  It 
will,  therefore,  gain  most  if  It  devotes  its 
efforts  to  the  things  it  can  do  best  and 
exchanges  the  products  of  their  efforts  for 
things  In  which   its  advantage  is  least."  "- 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber Keynes's  comment  on  economic  theory. 
He  points  out:  "Our  criticism  of  the  ac- 
cepted classical  theory  of  economics  has 
consisted  not  so  much  In  finding  logical 
flaws  in  its  analysis  as  in  pointing  out  that 
the  tacit  assumptions  are  seldom  or  never 
satisfied,  with  the  result  that  it  cannot 
solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  actual 
world."  ■ ' 

It  is  well  to  recall  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  free  trade  and  the  many  assump- 
tions Involved  in  its  construction.  Disre- 
garding the  work  of  the  physiocrats.  Adam 
Smith  provided  the  foundation  for  free- 
trade  theory.  Smith  was  revolting  against  the 
restrictions  of  mercantilism.  He  saw  free 
competition  as  the  great  force  which  would 
Increase  the  output  of  goods  and  extend  the 
division  of  labor  to  free  trade  throughout 
the  world.  Smith  abhorred  mercantlllstlc  con- 
trols. To  him,  the  least  government  was  the 
best  government.  This  was  the  broad  polit- 
ical overtone  to  trade  policy. 

As  Joan  Robinson  points  out:  "Free  trade 
had  all  along  been  the  central  doctrine  of 
political  economy — for  the  neoclasslcals  a 
belief  in  free  trade  became  the  very  hall- 
mark of  an  economist :  protectlonsts  belonged 
to  the  lesser  breed  without  the  law.  The 
case  for  free  trade  was  basically  the  same 
as  the  general  case  for  the  individualistic 
pursuit  of  profit,  though,  starting  from  Rl- 
cardo's  theory  of  comparative  cost,  it  was 
dressed  up  In  a  different  form.  It  exhibited 
an  equilibrium  position  in  which  competition 
leads  to  the  maximum  utility  in  the  world 
as  a  whole  being  produced  from  given  re- 
sources." •' 

But  the  laissez-faire  economists  had  some- 
thing other  than  trade  theory  In  mind.  Joan 
Robinson  summarizes  it  very  well:  "The 
hard-headed  classlcals  made  no  bones  abotit 
it.  They  were  arguing  against  the  narrow 
nationalism  of  mercantilists  in  favor  of  the 
more  far-sighted  policy,  but  they  were  in 
favor  of  free  trade  because  it  was  good  for 
Great  Britain,  not  because  it  was  good  for 
the  world.""-  And  again:  In  "the  pre-1941 
world,  Great  Britain  had  everything  to  gain 
from  other  nations  adopting  free  trade  and 
very  little  to  lose  from  maintaining  it  her- 
self." •■'  The  concept  of  free  trade  "as  Mar- 
shall shrewdly  observed,  was  really  a  pro- 
jection of  British  national  Interests."  ~  Per- 
haps the  1934  reversal  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
was  to  some  extent  dictated  by  the  belief  that 
freer  trade  would  be  good  for  a  younger  and 
more  virile  U.S.  economy. 

In  order  to  prove  that  what  was  good  for 
Great  Britain — a  manufacturing  economy — 
was  also  good  for  other  nations,  the  early 
economists  set  up  a  model  with  assump- 
tions of  perfect  competition,  full  employ- 
ment and  the  resources  of  each  country  In 
static  condition — all  of  this,  as  Keynes  has 
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pointed  out,   with   little  relation   to  actual 
conditions.  The  scope  of  these  assumptions 
has   been  set   forth   by   a   group   of   distin- 
guished   economists.    While    endorsing    the 
Ideal  of  universal  free  trade,  they  point  out: 
"Free  trade  was  never  supposed   to  operate 
In  a  vacuum,  but  only  within  the  context 
of  certain  conditions.  These  are.  first,  that 
there  will  be  no  quantitative  restrictions  of 
trade.  .  .  .  Secondly  .  .  .  that  full  and  com- 
plete   convertibility    of    currencies    prevail, 
i.e.,    that    the    free   trade   area    in    question 
constitutes,  in  effect,  one  homogeneous  pay- 
ment community.  .  .  .  Thirdly  .  .  .  that  no 
sp>eclal  advantages  are  reserved  to  one  coun- 
try in  virtue  of  its  tax  structure,  the  sub- 
sidies it  pays  to  its  domestic  producers,  or 
the  domestic  monof)olles  and  cartels  its  laws 
may  permit  to  exist.  .  .  .  Fourth  .  .  .  that  the 
ratio  of  money  wage  increases  to  productivity 
increases  be  approximately  uniform  in   the 
free  trade  area.  .  .  .  Fifth  .  .  .  that  the  par- 
ticipating countries  are  all  following  rough- 
ly parallel  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  .  .  . 
Other  characteristics  .  .  .  would  be  the  ab- 
sence of  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  labor 
and  capital  across  national  borders  and  se- 
curity  for   capital   Investments   against   na- 
tionalization without  Just  compensation."-' 
By   the   early   thirties   the  impact  of   the 
Great  Depression  on  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  on  other  countries,  was  bringing  about  a 
serious  examination  of  lalssez-falre  economic 
principles.    As    Joan    Robinson    points   out: 
"The  doctrine  that,  at  least  from  a  patriotic 
point   of   view.   It   was   desirable   to   preach 
when  England  was  the  greatest  exporting  na- 
tion made  precious  little  sense  at  any  level  in 
the  1930's.  .  .  .-■'  The  hangover  from  pre-war 
confidence   in    the   doctrine   only   gave   way 
when  unemployment  and  the  chronic  weak- 
ness of  the  British  balance  of  trade  were  so 
much  exaggerated  by  the  world  slump  as  to 
force  even  economists  to  notice  that  some- 
thing had  changed."  '"  The  result  was  a  com- 
mitment by  this  home  of  free-trade  doctrine 
to  a  program  of  modest  protection."' 

Another  shock  to  "free  traders"  came  in 
1936  when  Keynes,  in  "The  General  Theory 
of  Employment,  Interest  and  Money,"  agreed 
that  the  mercantilists  were  not  completely 
wrong  and  that  protection  which  curtails 
Imports  may  be  necessary  to  build  employ- 
ment at  home." 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
Keynes  warned  against  overdoing  it  on  pro- 
tection: "It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  maximum  degree  of  restriction  of  im- 
ports will  promote  the  maximum  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  .  .  .  There  are  strong  pre- 
sumptions of  a  general  character  against 
trade  restrictions  unless  they  can  be  Justi- 
fied on  special  grounds  (presumably  these 
mean  employment).  The  advantages  of  the 
international  division  of  labour  are  real  and 
sut>stantlal.  even  though  the  classical  school 
greatly  overstressed  them."  He  goes  on  to 
caution  a  policy  of  great  moderation  on  trade 
restriction:  "The  fact  that  the  advantage 
which  our  own  country  gains  from  a  favor- 
able balance  Is  liable  to  evolve  an  equal  dis- 
advantage to  save  other  countries  (a  p>oint 
to  which  the  mercantilists  were  fully  alive) 
means  not  only  that  great  moderation  is 
necessary  .  .  .  but  also  that  an  immoderate 
policy  may  lead  to  senseless  International 
competition  for  a  favorable  balance  which 
injures  all  alike."  " 

Keyneslan  thinking  was  responsible  for  a 
few  holes  In  the  roof  of  the  GATT  structure. 
Joan  Robinson  concludes:  "The  Keyneslan 
revolution  broke  through  the  pretended  in- 
ternationalism of  free  trade  doctrine  and 
helped  to  Introduce  a  genuine  international- 
ism into  our  thinking.  The  post-war  inter- 
national agreements,  though  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  free  trade  Ideals,  left  escape 
clauses  for  countries  suffering  from  balance 
of  payments  difficulties,  and  for  underde- 
veloped countries:  and  they  permitted  home 
employment  policy  to  take  precedence  over 
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International  obligation.  In  principle,  though 
very  little  has  been  done  about  it.  regula- 
tion of  trade  in  primary  commodities  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  objective  of  policy  (though  the 
free  trade  fanatics  still  decry  it)  and  when 
our  own  balance  of  payments  improves  by 
impoverishing  primary  producers,  at  least  we 
recognize  that  it  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
This  awareness  of  the  variety  of  problems 
that  face  other  nations,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  pseudo-universa'.ist  free-trade 
doctrine.  Is  a  great  advance  in  enllght- 
ment."  ■' 

And  as  Joan  Robinson  points  out.  things 
have  now  come  to  the  point  in  Great  Britain 
where  "Lancashire  now  has  to  be  defended 
against  cheap  textiles  from  countries  whose 
indigenous  Industries  she  was  once  encour- 
aged to  ruin  in  the  name  of  free  trade."  ~-' 
And  more  trade  restrictions  may  be  ahead. 
Following  the  last  devaluation,  the  National 
Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Research 
in  Great  Britain  urged  that  the  government 
"plan  now  for  possible  import  restrictions  in 
case  improvements  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments take  longer  than  expected."  "" 

The  conflicts  of  the  doctrine  of  compara- 
tive advantages  in  today's  "dynamic  mixed 
economies"  have  rarely  been  better  stat-ed 
than  by  Robert  Schwenger : 

"Comp)etitlon  within  a  modern  industrial 
country,  while  a  driving  force,  does  not  do  all 
aspects  of  the  Job  It  is  traditionally  supposed 
to:  it  is  not  relied  on  as  a  general  equilibrat- 
ing mechanism  for  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole.  It  is  supplemented  by  direct  govern- 
ment action  in  many  sectors  of  the  market 
economy  such  as  those  determining  form 
prices,  oligopoly  prices,  investment,  savings 
and  wages.  The  theory  of  international  trade 
has  not  found  a  way  to  live  with  this 
fact.   .  .  . 

"But  the  free  flow  of  trade  among  national 
economies  can  do  only  part  of  the  job.  Alone, 
it  Is  not  adequate,  in  the  modern  industrial 
world,  for  pursuing  even  the  economic  ob- 
jective of  maximizing  the  community's  total 
income  by  allocating  productive  resources  to 
the  most  efficient  use. 

"There  would  also  have  to  be  enough  free 
competition  within  the  several  national 
economies  to  bring  about  a  strong  tendency 
toward  general  economic  equilibrium.  Such 
equilibrating  domestic  competition  is  part  cf 
the  model  from  which  economists  reasoned 
out  the  neoclassical  theory  of  international 
trade,  including  the  doctrine  of  comparative 
advantage  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  guide  in  the  conduct  of  United  States 
trade  policy.  The  theory  has  advanced  greatly 
in  sophistication  over  the  years,  taut  the  main 
policy  conclusions  drawn  from  it  have  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  valid  except  for 
a  relatively  simple,  static  model  where  com- 
petition free  of  government  intervention  does 
the  economic  determining  within  the  indi- 
vidual countries. 

"The  theory  conveyed  highly  relevant  and 
practical  Insight  for  members  of  the  vigor- 
ous, competitive  commercial-financial  com- 
munity of  early  nineteenth  century  England 
with  its  small,  technologically,  relatively 
simple  industries,  its  mercantilist-protec- 
tionist foreign  trade  barriers,  and  Its  unchal- 
lenged economic  nationalism.  The  theory 
again  gave  valuable  Insight  for  the  industrial 
world  in  the  throwback  of  the  inter-war  de- 
pression with  disintegration  of  internal  eco- 
nomic organization  and  suicidal,  isolationist 
trade  intervention  by  every  government.  At 
that  time,  the  genius  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  lay  in  its  blending  of  this 
theory-of-mternatlonal-trade  approach  with 
an  International  peace  objective.  As  a  result, 
many  leaders  of  opinion  came  to  associate 
the  freeing  of  trade  with  emergency  from 
the  tratimatlc  experience  of  the  depression; 
this  association,  taken  together  with  the  tra- 
ditional success  of  free  trade  during  the  rise 
of  Victorian  England  to  wealth  and   power. 
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has  surrounded   free 


trade   theory  with   an 


aura  of  proven  validity  and  even,  for  some, 
of  moral  imperative.  \ 

■Meanwhile,  the  !  economic  world  has 
changed  and  the  the<^y  has  become  tirchalc. 
The  model   whose  m(aln  elements  were  se- 


lected for  relevance 


to  the  Intuitively  per- 


ceived need  of  early  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
land yields  many  caacluslons  and  Insights 
that  are  Irrelevant  aijd  backward  looking  In 
today's  Industrial  world."  " 

As  Professor  Samuelson,  one  of  the  high 
priests  of  free  tradd,  said,  while  warning 
against  disregarding  the  doctrine  of  com- 
parative cost:  "If  theories,  like  girls,  could 
win  beauty  contests,  comparative  advantage 
would  certainly  rate  Mgh  In  that  It  Is  an  ele- 
gantly logical  structure.  An  oversimplified 
one,  as  far  as  our  ruphlng  out  to  make  Im- 
to  real  life  Is  con- 
cerned." *  We  can  a^ee  with  him  on  both 
counts. 

A  good  way  to  suiimarlze  this  discussion 
of  free- trade  theory  uas  suggested  by  Hans- 
Gunther  Sohl,  presld  (nt  of  August  Thyssen- 
Hutte,  A.O..  of  Germiny,  In  a  speech  to  the 
American  steel  Industry.  He  said:  "To  set 
free  trade  as  a  goal  by  no  means  suggests 
that  we  should  ride  the  principle  to  death. 
There  wWf  always  be  special  situations  In 
parQculaf -countries  uhen  Internal  economic 
difficulties  conflict  vlth  the  target  of  free 
trade.  I  think  It  would  be  unfair  and.  I  think, 
also  unwise  to  leave  1 1  country  In  that  situa- 
tion unaided  in  the  '■  earch  for  a  solution  of 


Its  problems."  " 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

freer  trade:  furthermore,  that  it  is  a  long-run 
ideal  toward  which  we  may  work  our  way 
on  the  theory  that  "in  a  generally  prosperous 
world,  we  are  likely  to  do  better  than  In  a 
miserable  one."  *  We  can  find  a  general  area 
of  agreement  on  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  may  have  to  make  some  detours  and 
stopovers  while  on  this  journey.  After  all,  we 
don't  know  how  much  the  "free-world"  trade, 
which  in  1967  amounted  to  around  $190  bil- 
lion (exports  mesuured  fob.),  would  have 
been  without  the  past  35  years  of  trade  lib- 
eralization. And  we  don't  know  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  would  be  as  well  off 
today  or  even  better  off  as  far  as  employment 
potential  goes  If  we  were  selling  $20-bilHon 
worth  of  exports  annually  instead  of  $30  bil- 
lion and  Importing  $18  billion  instead  of 
$27  billion 

The  1934  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
was  passed  as  the  country  was  moving  out 
of  a  recession.  In  his  message  to  Congress  In 
January.  1962,  President  Kennedy  called  this 
act  a  "landmark  measure"  which  "brought 
growth  and  order  to  the  free  world  trading 
system."  "^  Although  In  some  respects  In- 
fluenced by  the  Great  Depression,  It  reflected 
a  basic  change  in  U.S.  conunerclal  policy. 
Following  World  War  II,  in  1947  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  signed 
during  a  period  when  the  rebuilding  of  eco- 
nomies that  had  been  destroyed  by  war  was 
just  getting  underway.  The  Trade  Agreement 
Act  of  1962  was  called  by  President  Kennedy 
a  "wholly  new  instrument"  to  meet  the 
"challenges  and  opoprtunlties  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world."  "^  Time  has  proven  It  was 
not  "wholly  new."  and  events  have  shown  it 
was  not  an  instrument  capable  of  meeting 
the  trade  challenges  of  a  changing  world; 
rising  economic  nationalism,  trading  blocs, 
rising  communist  world  trade,  international 
corporations,  and  VS.  balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

We  need  rational  discussion  of  the  trade 
question  because  great  changes  have  taken 
place  In  the  world  since  1934.  As  former 
Undersecretary  of  State  George  Ball  has  said: 
"Our  modern  world  is  different  In  almost 
every  respect  from  that  of  1934.  The  handful 
of  European  metropolitan  nations  domi- 
nated one-third  of  the  world's  population 
through  colonial  structures  that  were  at  the 
same  time  closed  trading  systems,  while 
American  Industry  concentrated  on  our  do- 
mestic market.  It  was  a  very  wide  world — 
producing  and  even  selling  abroad  was  still 
thought  of  as  something  exotic  and  quite 
outside  the  scope  of  most  American  enter- 
prises. .  .  .  But  the  modern  world  is  marked 
by  atr  transport  and  telephones  and  tele- 
types, computers  and  automation,  it  is  a 
world  In  which  thousands  of  American  com- 
panies no  longer  make  much  operation  dis- 
tinction between  domestic  and  international 
trade.  They  no  longer  see  their  markets  or 
their  production  limited  by  national  bound- 
aries but  do  business  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  utilizing  raw  materials  and  compo- 
nents, plant  facilities  and  capital,  labor  and 
managerial  talent  wherever  they  may  find 
them  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  yield  with 
the  least  cost  to  serve  markets  wherever  they 
can  be  developed."  "• 

Since  World  War  II  the  Western  economies 
as  well  as  that  of  Japan  have  been  rebuilt: 
these  modem  factories  and  resources  offer 
a  far  greater  competitive  challenge  to  Amer- 
ican industry  now  than  in  1934.  In  addition, 
we  have  supported  and  encoiu-aged  the  for- 
mation of  Common  Market  trade  blocs  and 
free-trade  areas  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  which  foster  preferential  trading  for 
members.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  striving 
for  a  policy  to  assist  the  less-developed 
countries  speed  up  their  industrialization  to 
provide  more  competition  for  U.S.  industry." 

There  are  other  fundamental  changes 
which  affect  trade  between  nations.  Close 
to  half  the  population  of  the  world  Is  or- 
ganized under  communism  with  collectivized 
industries.  Costs  in  these  countries  are  not 
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calculated  as  m  Western  countries,  and  cen- 
tral planning  dictates  the  products  to  be 
exported  and  Imported,  usually  based  on  the 
need  for  dollars. 

The  changing  character  of  U.S.  trade  slnre 
I960  suggests  that  the  framers  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  did  not  anticipate  the 
rising  competitive  problems  of  American  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  in  foreign  markets." 
Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  trade  balance 
of  the  United  States  was  the  pride  and  joy 
of  our  balance  of  payments.  Trade  balances 
of  $4  to  $6  billion  a  year  were  sufficient  to 
offset  the  cost  of  military  adventures,  in- 
vestment abroad,  give-aways,  and  foreign  aid. 
In  the  last  few  years,  the  situation  has  been 
changing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Our  com- 
mercial trade  balance  (the  difference  be- 
tween exports  and  Imports  minus  exports 
on  government  account)  fell  from  $3  9  bil- 
lion in  1964  to  $2  billion  In  1965.  In  1967 
the  conunerclal  balance  had  fallen  to  $2S5 
million.  One  experienced  observer  estimates 
the  1968  commercial  trade  deficit  at  any- 
where from  $1.5  to  $2.5  billion."" 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  economic 
boom  and  creeping  Inflation  are  responsible 
in  part  for  rising  imports  and  the  slowing  of 
exports.  An  examination  of  the  U.S.  trade 
position,  however,  indicates  that  other  fac- 
tors are  involved  and  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  future  trends  in  our  commercial 
trade  balance. 

Since  1960.  world  exports  have  increased 
from  $113.4  billion  to  $190  billion  in  1967. 
or  67.5  percent,  while  U.S.  exports  have  gone 
up  from  $20.6  billion  to  $31.6  billion  for  the 
same  period,  or  53.4  percent.  Exi>orts  of  in- 
dustrial Europe,  excluding  Great  Britain, 
have  moved  up  from  $37.7  billion  in  1960 
to  $70.2  billion  in  1967,  or  86.2  percent.  The 
U.S.  share  of  world  exports  has  fallen  from 
18.2  percent  in  1960  to  16.6  percent  In  1967, 
while  Industrial  Europe's  share  has  risen 
from  33.2  percent  to  36.9  percent.  The  Japa- 
nese share  has  risen  from  3.6  percent  in  1960 
to  5.5  percent  in  1967.'°" 

While  U.S.  exports  of  semi-manufactures 
and  finished  manufactures  together  showed 
a  modest  rise  from  67.4  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports in  the  period  1946-1950  to  73.8  per- 
cent in  1960  and  76  percent  in  1967,  U.S. 
imports  of  the  same  products  rose  from  40.2 
percent  in  the  1946-1950  period  to  58  per- 
cent In  1960  and  69.5  percent  In  1967.  The 
steady  climb  in  Imports  of  finished  manu- 
factures from  17.9  percent  in  the  1946-1950 
period  to  48.8  percent  in  1967  reflects  the 
growing  competition  from  Europe  and 
Japan.'"^  A  detailed  examination  of  these 
figures  reveals  the  changing  character  of  our 
foreign  trade.  "We  have  become  primarily 
suppliers  of  agricultural  raw  materials, 
chemicals,  raw  and  seml-flnlshed  products, 
and  machinery.  We  have  become  importers 
of  end-use  consumer  products.  .  .  .  This  re- 
sults from  two  factors.  First,  other  countries 
exclude,  by  tariffs,  quotas,  variable  levies, 
internal  taxes,  and  other  devices,  many  of 
those  products  which  we  can  produce  eco- 
nomically: and.  second,  other  countries  are, 
in  many  products,  lower  cost  producers  than 
we  are."  ■'<■ 

Fortune  magazines  in  its  June,  1968,  issue 
points  out  the  crumbling  of  the  U.S.  export 
surplus  and  suggests  that  we  may  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  era  in  which  we  could 
count  on  industrial  superiority  to  counter- 
balance lower  wage  costs  abroad.  The  trade 
figures  "seem  to  be  indicating  some  Important 
shifts  in  competitive  power."  Fortune  men- 
tions that  while  it  was  expected  that  indus- 
try in  other  Industrial  countries  would  catch 
up  with  the  United  States  or  at  least  come 
close  to  it  in  mass  production  efficiencies  and 
technology  at  some  time.  "What  is  surprising 
is  the  extent  and  force  of  the  competition. 
The  startling  rise  in  imports  suggests  that 
the  catching  up  has  gone  faster  and  spread 
further  than  seemed  possible  just  a  short 
time  ago."  Fortune  concludes:  "These  trends 
may  reflect  basic  changes  that  require  exami- 
nation of  longstanding  assumption;  that  U.S. 


capital,  technology  and  large-scale  produc- 
tion could  more  than  offset  the  disadvan- 
tage of  higher  wages  and  costs."  "■»  The  April 
1968,  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
raises  the  same  basic  question.'"* 

The  American  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Economist  In  the  May  18.  1968.  issue 
polnte  out:  "There  Is  nothing  fuddy-duddy 
about  the  American  economy,  but  there  are 
matters  of  high  and  rising  wages  of  growing 
acceptance  of  Imports  by  consumers,  of  in- 
creasingly aggressive  marketing  by  foreign- 
ers, of  continuously  lower  tariffs — In  general, 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  'structural' 
change  that  vrtll  outlast  a  moderation  of 
domestic  demands  through  higher  taxes."  "« 

A  continued  deterioration  in  our  commer- 
cial trade  position  will.  In  spite  of  Increased 
earnings  from  International  investment,  add 
to  our  balance-of-pajTnents  burdens  and 
focus  wide  attention  on  the  seriousness  ol 
our  competitive  position  internationally. 

IS  THE  PROPOSED  TRADE  EXPANSION   ACT  OF    1968 
THE    ANSWER? 

Any  down-to-earth  dialogue  on  trade  pol- 
icy will  require  some  discussion  of  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968.  This  pro- 
posal, incidentally,  shows  no  evidence  of 
having  been  Influenced  by  the  several  exten- 
sive hearings  on  trade  policy  and  could  have 
been  written  (and.  in  fact,  probably  was) 
before  the  hearings.  And  these  hearings, 
while  turning  up  a  wealth  of  information, 
appear  to  have  changed  few  minds  on  either 
side  of  the  dialogue.  The  proposed  1968  Act 
contains  three  sections.  The  flrst  would  give 
the  President  authority  to  "adjust  tariff  rates 
as  future  developments  might  require."'"" 
Spokesmen  say  "the  authority  will  not  be 
used  in  any  major  bilateral  or  multilateral 
trade  negotiation— but  used  largely  to  offer 
compensatory  tariff  concession  In  cases  where 
the  United  States  finds  It  necessary  to  in- 
crease a  rate  of  duty."'"'  According  to  Am- 
bassador Roth,  the  request  for  tariff  negoti- 
ation authority  was  limited  because  a  "thor- 
ough review  of  our  trade  policy  is  re- 
quired." "* 

The  second  calls  for  a  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  (ASP)  system  of  customs 
evaluation  which  has  long  been  a  bone  in 
European  throats.  A  deal  was  worked  out 
at  Geneva  to  get  rid  of  It  by  giving  reduc- 
tions in  certain  nontariff  barriers  abroad. 
Congress  will  probably  ignore  this  request,  as 
strong  opposition  to  dropping  ASP  exist*  in 
certain  sections  of  the  chemical  industry. 

The  third,  modifying  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  incorporated  in  the  1962 
TEA,  is  the  only  section  of  real  interest  to 
industry  generally.  The  revised  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  are  patterned  after  those 
in  the  United  States-Canadian  auto  agree- 
ment of  Januarv,  1965.  All  parties— govern- 
ment, labor  and  industry— regardless  of  trade 
policy  leanings,  now  recognize  the  complete 
failure  of  the  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  1962  TEA."*  At  that  time,  Oscar 
Gass,  with  rare  foresight,  said:  "In  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  'adjustment  afisistance' 
seems  unUkely  to  be  expeditious  or  of  sub- 
stantial value.  To  my  mind  the  whole  idea  of 
adjustment  assistance  is  a  blind  alley — at 
best  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
visions contain  useful  suggestions  for  gen- 
eral unemployment  legislation.""  In  fact,  the 
1962  provisions  were  not  even  an  alley.  Prac- 
tically all.  or  over  twenty,  appeals  for  help 
from  Industry  and  labor  were  turned  down  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  probably  inter- 
preted correcUy  the  tests  for  eligibility  under 
the  stringent  provisions  of  the  1962  TEA.  In 
recognition  of  the  Increasing  number  of  pro- 
tests against  rising  imports  and  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  original  1962  Act,  even  free- 
trade  groups  called  for  modification  of  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions.'" 

This  in  itself  is  indirect  recognition,  how- 
ever reluctant,  that  rising  imports  are  posing 
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a  problem  for*  an  increasing  number  of  in- 
dustries and  may  well  poee  a  serious  problem 
for  the  country  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
President  now  says  "relief  should  be  avail- 
able whenever  increased  Imports  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  Injury"  and  that  adminis- 
tration (of  the  1968  adjustment  assistance 
provisions)  will  be  patterned  on  the  auto- 
motive trade  act  of  1965,  with  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor 
and  Treasury  instead  of  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission."- 

What  is  the  history  of  the  automobile  ad- 
justment assistance?  The  United  SUtes-Ca- 
nadlan  auto  agreement  was  signed  January 
16,  1965  Workers  eligible  for  assistance  may 
receive  weekly  fjayments  of  C5  percent  of  their 
average  weekly  wage  but  not  exceeding  65 
percent  of  the  national  average  wage  in  man- 
ufacture. In  1967  the  maximum  received  was 
$73  a  week.  Workers  may  receive  these  pay- 
menu  for  a  maximum  of  52  *eeks.  If  they  are 
In  a  training  program,  they  can  receive  it  for 
an  extra  26  weeks 

Workers  over  60  are  allowed  an  additional 
13  weeks.  The  average  worker  under  the 
auto  agreement  has  collected  pay  26  to  27 
weeks.  Adjustment  assistance  is  paid  through 
the  states  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  regular 
unemployment  compensation.  Other  benefits 
are  training  opportunities.  Including  travel 
and  subsistence  payments  and  relocation  al- 
lowances. Most  workers  have  been  absorbed 
before  the  allowance  period  has  expired. 

Through  June.  1968.  21  petitions  for  worker 
adjustment  assistance  have  been  acted  on 
with  14  certifications  covering  2.493  workers 
eligible  for  certification  and  1.853  found  eli- 
gible for  assistance.  Approximately  $3.6  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  to  workers  over  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  agreement,  and  $56.- 
000  paid  for  living  allowances  during  worker 
retraining.  No  petition  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance has  been  submitted  by  firms.  Firms 
certified  may  obtain  loans  for  land,  plants, 
equipment  and,  in  some  cases,  working  capi- 
tal, technical  assistance,  and  a  certain  form 
of  tax  relief."" 

Is  adjustment  assistance  the  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  increasing  Imports?  Is  it  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  displacement  of  workers 
and  factories?  Philosophically,  it  is  designed 
to  lubricate  and  eliminate  the  creaking 
wheels  of  the  competitive  system  while  the 
doctrine  of  comparative  advantage  does  Its 
work.  It  contains  no  restraining  elements  to 
the  raw  threat  of  International  competition 
but  is  supposed  to  salve  the  wounds  of  those 
who  suffer  thereby. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to 
how  the  proposed  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
vision would  work  with  Industry,  as  there 
has  been  no  experience  in  the  auto  agree- 
ment. The  operation  could  raise  difficult  ad- 
ministrative problems.  If  a  manufacturer 
finds  he  cannot  compete  with  low-priced  im- 
ports and  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy,  how 
win  this  be  handled?  In  most  cases,  labor 
differentials  are  so  great  it  is  not  a  question 
of  new  plants  and  equipment.  Is  he  to  be 
given  loans  to  build  a  new  factory  to  produce 
an  entirely  different  product?  And  what  as- 
surance is  there  that  this  project  will  be  a 
success?  If  it  is  a  matter  of  loans,  aren't 
there  enough  agencies  existing  without  set- 
ting up  additional  administrative  machinery? 
If  he  decides  to  simply  liquidate  his  busi- 
ness and  quit  in  the  face  of  what  seems  to  be 
impossible  competition,  must  he  wait  for 
bankruptcy?  And  how  much  is  he  to  be  paid? 
In  other  words,  who  establishes  the  liquida- 
tion value  of  the  business?  The  complica- 
tions involved  in  working  out  procedures  for 
such  firms  would  appear  to  be  enormous.  If 
there  are  subsidies  for  not  producing  cotton, 
are  there  to  be  subsidies  for  not  producing 
shoes? 

Unquestionably,  adjustment  assistance  as 
a  last  resort  would  be  better  than  nothing 
on  the  theory  that  any  help  to  a  drowning 
man  is  welcome. 

For  the  workers   It   would   appear   to   be. 
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calculated  as  in  Western  countries,  and  cen- 
insurance.  The  experience  in  the  automobile 
agreement  would  Indicate  that  in  justified 
situations  It  may  provide  a  bridge  to  move 
from  one  job  to  another.  The  question  may 
be  asked.  Can  It  not  be  handled  through  the 
regular  unemployment  compensation  chan- 
nels? The  question  may  also  be  asked  by  those 
who  are  In  training.  Will  the  jobs  be  there 
when  the  training  Is  completed?  But  this 
shades  into  a  broader  question  of  national 
policy. 

The  adjustment  asslsUnce  procedure  may 
pose    even    more    serious    problems    for    the 
economy.    If    shoes    can    be    made    cheaper 
abroad,    the    United    States    will    then    make 
something  else  where  it  has  an   advantage 
and  assist  workers  and  industry  to  move  Into 
these  fields.  That  might  not  be  too  disturbing 
to  the  economy  if  only  a  few  Industries  are 
involved.  What  happens  when  an  Increasing 
number    of    industries    are    affected?    When 
woolens,     steel,    man-made     textiles,     shoes, 
glass,  candy,  agricultural  products,  find  Im- 
ports absorbing  an  increasingly  share  of  the 
market?  In  addition  to  the  costs  that  could 
be  Involved  with  expanding  adjustment  as- 
sistance, we  should  consider  the  comment  of 
Senator    Edward    Brooke    (R..    Mass.):    -We 
must,  therefore,  take  into  account  the  pos- 
sible   consequences    for    this    nation    if    we 
were  to  become  excessively  dependent  upon 
foreign  suppliers  (in  times  of  war)   for  such 
Items   as   oil.   steel,   textiles,   and   electronic 
components."'"   Who  decides  what  propor- 
tions of  such  products  should  be  made  in  the 
United  States  and  what  share  should  come 
from  abroad?  And  in  the  normal  peacetime 
economy  with  a  rate  of  employment  of  four 
percent   or   better,   how   do   we   reconcile    a 
growing  dependence   on    Imported    products 
and  a  reduction  In  employment  and  produc- 
tion In  these  products  in  the  United  SUtes 
with  a  full-employment  policy? 

Finally,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
if  it  were  to  take  care  of  the  shifts  of  labor 
brought  about  by  imports  and  compensate 
manufacturers  driven  out  of  business  by  low- 
priced  Imports,  it  still  does  not  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  from  the  industry  standpoint: 
the  loss  of  market  share  and  market  growth 
for  domestic  manufacturers.  American  in- 
dustry has  a  strong  feeling  of  proprietorship 
in  a  market  that  has  grown,  in  part,  through 
its  own  promotion  efforts. 

Manufacturers  of  baseball  gloves  and  ski 
boots,  who  have  lost  the  bulk  of  their  market 
to  imports,  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  adjustment  assistance.  It  will  not  save 
them  from  drowning  in  a  flood  of  imports. 
Manufacturers  of  footwear,  where  essentially 
all  the  market  growth  of  the  last  decade  has 
gone  to  Imports,  are  not  asking  financial  help 
to  convert  factories  which  are  not  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  anything  other  than 
footwear.  In  steel  and  textiles,  formidable 
market  penetration  has  been  made  by  im- 
ports which  promise  to  take  a  steadily  in- 
creasing share.  In  practically  every  case  this 
Is  the  result  of  higher  labor  costs  In  the 
United  States  which.  In  turn,  are  in  great 
part  the  result  of  national  economic  poli- 
cies over  which  Industry  has  little  control. 
Industry  has  come  a  long  way  in  its  thinking 
on  trade  liberalization  since  the  thirties.  It 
is  not  asking  to  turn  back  the  clock  and 
shut  off  imports.  It  does  believe  it  is  reason- 
able to  ask  for  an  orderly  sharing  of  the 
market. 

THE     NEED     FOR     RATIONAL     DISCUSSION     OT     THE 
TRADE    PROBLEM 

It  is  imperative,  in  the  light  of  vast 
changes  in  world  conditions  since  our  trade 
liberalization  policy  began  35  years  ago.  that 
in  our  discussion  of  trade  policy  we  come  to 
grips  with  the  specific  problems  of  Industry 
and  agriculture  in  foreign  competition.  Sig- 
nificant developments  over  the  past  decade 
point  to  dangers  ahead.  These  Include  grow- 
ing signs  of  aims  for  self-sufficiency  abroad 
and  the  building  of  new  capacity  which  will 
provide  even  stlffer  competition  for  Amerl- 
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can  Industry:  early  signs  of  a  decline  In  our 
competitive  posture  In  world  trade;  a  still 
formidable  array  of  barriers  to  our  trade 
abroad,  and  a  continuing  lack  of  reciprocity 
In  trade  negotlatlocs  In  spite  of  complete 
economic  recovery  cf  our  trading  partners 
for  the  effects  of  Warld  War  II. 

The  recent  study  ay  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Boird.  mentioned  earlier, 
commented  as  folic  ws  on  current  trends 
abroad:  '■Rampant  misguided  nationalism' 
abroad  and  Increased  government  controls  In 
the  United  States  ar<  posing  major  problems 
for  American  companies  with  foreign  opera- 
tions," The  report  Iddntlfled  "  'economic  pro- 
tectionism. punlti\ie  taxes,  regulations, 
quotas  and  increased  Interference  by  foreign 
governments. '  "  One  panelist  said:  "  'The  in- 
crease in  nationalist  3  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America  will  continiie  to  generate  obstacles 
to  trade  and  investntent  abroad  by  U.S.  In- 
ternational companies.  The  trend  in  this  di- 
rection seems  to  bii  increasing  in  almost 
every  sector  of  the  \rorld  market.""  "= 

And  finally,  accord  ng  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Smith:  "our  competitive  position  in 
the  world  Is  being  s<  riously  damaged  by  the 
wage-price  spiral  1  :i  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. .  .  .  We  are  jirlcing  ourselves  out  of 
many  world  markets."  While  Mr.  Smith 
argues  the-  heart  of  the  problem  of  sharply 
r:sing  itMperts  and  sluggish  exports  is  the 
more  rapid  rise  In  w^es  than  In  labor  pro- 
ductivity, more  than  this  is  wrong  in  the 
trade  picture,  as  th  s  paper  has  attempted 
to  show."" 

In  the  light  of  tQese  developments,  the 
changing  trends  in  w  srld  trade,  and  our  com- 
mercial trade  deficit,  we  have  had  enough 
philoeophlcal  debate  and  high-sounding  ex- 
pression of  idealistic  goals  on  both  sides  of 
the  trade  debate.  We! can  agree  with  the  gen- 
eral alms  and  objedtives  that  look  toward 
increasing  world  trade.  What  is  needed  now 
Is  an  intensive  exan  inatlon  of  those  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  areas  where  Important 
changes  are  taking  place.  Professor  Robert 
Baldwin  has  sugges  :ed  that  "the  Congress 
provide  a  small  amdunt  of  funds  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  economic 
studies  designed  to  determine  the  ability  of 
workers  and  employ)  rs  in  various  Industries 
to  adjust  to  Increased  import  competition. 
These  studies  should  be  undertaken  by  econ- 
omists both  within  (,nd  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." "■  While  his  suggestion  was  aimed 
at  improving  the  economic  analysis  used  for 
tariff  negotiations,  it  could  be  equally  useful 
in  determining  the  factors  responsible  for 
changes  in  foreign  a:  id  domestic  competitive 
relationship  in  specl:lc  industries,  projecting 
future  trends  of  Imports  and  exports  and  cal- 
culating the  Impact  an  individual  industries 
as  well  as  the  econony  as  a  whole. 

Former  Under  Se<  retary  of  State  George 
Ball  has  said:  "Many  of  our  post-war  policies 
have  mixed  a  vague  i  j:id  Irrelevant  universal- 
ism  (an  outgrowth  )f  America's  evangelical 
vision  of  itself  as  a  p  rlstlne  land  in  a  corrupt 
world"  with  new  anl  transitional  pragmat- 
iclsm:  improvising  Tusades  and  crusading 
improvisations."  "■•  And  Ball  argues  that  the 
goal  of  a  mature  foielgn  policy  will  require 
not  only  "toughminledness  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  moralistic  mvish"  but  a  careful  defini- 
tion of  the  limits  of  our  world  Interests  and 
responsibilities.  It  U  not  known  how  much 
of  this  comment.  U  any.  Ball  Intended  to 
apply  to  trade  policj .  In  any  event,  it  seems 
appropriate  In  this  a  rea. 

It  is  Important  that  government  represent- 
atives and  Industry  liegin  rational  discussion 
of  Industry's  Import  problems.  Failure  to  do 
so  could  result  In  leg  slatlve  action  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  either  party.  The  economic 
forces  at  work  here  i  nd  abroad  are  bound  to 
bring  about,  eventually,  some  changes  In  our 
present  trade  policy.  It  Is  far  better  to  rec- 
ognize frankly  the  problems  of  a  growing 
number    of    Industr  es    and    thraah    out    a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

reasonable  solution  than  to  remain  aloof 
from  a  realistic  consideration  of  the  facts 
until  a  major  challenge  to  present  trade 
policy  is  presented. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  signs  that  the 
time  may  be  approcw:hlng  for  such  discus- 
sion. Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Law- 
rence McQuade  was  quoted  recently  as  be- 
lieving there  "may  be  a  cause"  for  liberaliz- 
ing the  Trade  Act's  "escape-clause"  provision 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  protect  in- 
dustries damaged  by  imports,  and  suggested 
that  the  trade  law's  national  security  clause 
might  be  more  widely  used  as  a  basis  for  im- 
port quotas.  Mr.  McQuade  indicated  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  technological  gap 
shrinking  and.  on  the  other,  significant  wage 
disparities  here  and  abroad,  the  United 
States  win  have  more  dlfBculty  in  expanding 
its  share  of  world  trade."" 

A  significant  cc«nment.  indicating  Wash- 
ington Is  awakening  to  the  import  problem, 
was  made  recently  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs  William 
Chartener  in  referring  to  the  activities  of  our 
multinational  corporations  in  switching  out- 
put to  countries  with  the  "slowest  rates  of 
inflation."  He  asked  whether  It  is  "In  our 
national  interest  to  encourage  the  rapid 
transfer  of  our  new  technology  to  foreign 
countries  through  branch  plants  and  sub- 
sidiaries abroad  or  by  licensing  arrange- 
ments— particularly  when  this  means  the  be- 
stowing of  the  most  advanced  technology  on 
economies  that  enjoy  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  labor  costs?"  He  continued.  "Plan- 
ners for  some  of  our  International  companies 
may  have  to  prepare  a  defense."  '-"" 

And  even  Mr.  Roth,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  seems 
to  be  recognizing  the  need  for  more  realistic 
discussion  of  the  trade  question.  He  said  re- 
cently, "If  this  drive  for  market  sharing  does 
succeed  ...  we  must  begin  to  explore  what 
type  of  governmental  agency  may  be  needed 
to  review  price  and  investment  decisions  and 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers  and  un- 
protected producers." '" 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Roth's  purpose  was  to 
create  the  bogy  of  an  exi>anded  bureaucracy, 
his  statement  suggests  that  international 
agreements  such  as  the  Long-term  Cotton 
Arrangement  means  vast  new  administrative 
structures.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  market  shares  between  var- 
ious countries  will  require  staff,  supervision, 
and  more  paperwork.  There  will  be  many 
frustrating  experiences  and  innumerable  de- 
tails. But  past  experience  with  the  LTCA 
does  not  Indicate  any  insuperable  problems 
or  the  need  for  a  great  new  bureaucracy  to 
manage  the  operation.  The  industry  divisions 
of  the  Commerce  Department  with  some  ex- 
pansion are  perfectly  competent  to  handle 
the  problem.  The  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  is  certainly  competent  to  re- 
view price  and  investment  trends,  and  the 
President's  consumer  advisor  will  watch  out 
for  consumer  Interests.  Finally.  If  the  results 
are  similar  to  the  LTCA  where  Imports  have 
grown  at  a  rate  double  that  provided  by  the 
agreement,  there  would  be  little  basis  for  im- 
porters to  object  to  unfair  treatment.'^ 

What  is  not  likely  to  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  rational  discussion  of  the  trade  prob- 
lem if  the  President's  recent  appointment  ol 
a  thirty-four  member  public  advisory  com- 
mittee on  trade  policy  composed,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  of  dedicated  free  traders.  This 
committee  is  exp>ected  to  advise  Mr.  Roth, 
who  probably  selected  the  members,  on  "leg- 
islative and  other  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired" for  long-term  trade  policy.'-'  It  is 
not  surprising  that  several  congressmen  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  have  taken  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  comfKJsition  of  this  committee 
as  refiectlng  "a  total  disregard  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  representation  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged."  And,  "The  pos- 
ture of  our  trade  policy  Involves  far  more 
than  a  dedication  to  free  trade — it  Is  my 
Judgment  that  such  a  balanced  view  of  this 
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import  program  is  most  unlikely  to  come 
from  the  President's  new  advisory  committee 
on  trade  policy."  "*♦ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
January  13  issue  of  the  San  Leandro 
Morning  News,  and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
it  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

As  the  San  Leandro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Installation  nears.  It's  virtually  assured  that 
City  Councilman  Mario  Polvorosa  will  re- 
ceive the  Chamber's  "El  Supremo"  trophy  for 
his  outstanding  work  In  obtaining  Chamber 
members,  reported  P.  A.  Lou  Meyer,  member- 
ship relations  chairman.  Councllmeui  Pol- 
corosa  received  the  Chamber's  "Numero  Uno" 
trophy  in  January  1968  with  the  recruitment 
of  39  Chamber  members  during  1967,  an  all- 
time  high.  In  accepting  the  trophy.  Coun- 
cilman Polvorosa  promised  to  top  that  rec- 
ord this  year.  As  of  January  7,  the  city 
councilman  has  signed  42  new  members  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addition  to 
his  devotion  and  willingness  to  assist  in 
the  Chamber's  membership  program,  Coun- 
cilman Polvorosa  served  as  co-chaJrman  with 
the  Honorable  Judge  Gerald  Connltt  on  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  drive  and  Is  currently  devot- 
ing his  time  towards  the  March  of  Dimes 
campaign  In  San  Leandro.  With  all  of  this 
Polvorosa  finds  time  to  serve  as  a  city  coun- 
cilman, operate  a  well-established  shoe  shine 
parlor,  serve  the  San  Leandro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  its  membership  drives  as  well 
as  serving  other  organizations  and  yet  he's 
always  willing  to  help  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents: 

Memo 

New  Stakt. — A  new  government  Is  now  In- 
stalled in  Washington.  Our  political  sys- 
tem— much  criticized — has  demonstrated  its 
basic  virtues  by  again  meeting  the  test  of 
workability.  The  peaceful  transition  of  power 
from  one  President  to  another  of  different 
political  f>er8uaslon  has  been  completed.  A 
new  Congress  Is  now  In  operation.  'The  cere- 
mony and  the  pageantry  are  over.  The  na- 
tion can  now  make  a  new  start  In  trying  to 
solve  the  great  problems  which  confront  It. 

Job  Ahead — It  was  fitting  that  five  clergy- 
men representing  five  different  faiths  in- 
voked the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence 
upon  the  work  of  the  new  Administration 
during  the  Inaugural  Ceremony.  No  new  Ad- 
ministration in  history,  (>erhaps.  has  faced 
at  its  outset  so  many  problems  of  such  mag- 
nitude. The  war  In  Viet  Nam.  the  Middle 
East,  Soviet  relations.  China.  Europe,  Africa, 
crime  at  home,  urban  decay,  the  black  revo- 
lution. Inflation,  violence,  national  dls- 
\inlty — the  list  is  almost  endless.  Certainly, 
the  new  government  must  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  help  the  nation  meet  and  solve 
these  and  the  other  great  problems,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  government  cannot  do 
It  all.  As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  Inau- 
gural Address.  "What  has  to  be  done,  has  to 
be  done  by  government  and  people  together 
or  It  will  not  be  done  at  all.  The  lesson  of 
past  agony  is  that  without  the  people  we  can 
do  nothing:  with  the  people  we  can  do  every- 
thing." 

TTNrrr — The  President  has  also,  and  rightly 
so,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  need  for  na- 
tional unity  In  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
magnitude  of  those  confronting  us  now. 
Unity  does  not  mean  that  we  must  aU  agree 
on  every  Issue  or  the  solution  to  every  prob- 
lem; that  would  be  Impossible.  What  It  must 
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surely  mean  Instead  Is  that  we  must  be 
united  in  our  determination  not  to  let  dis- 
unity destroy  us,  and  In  our  mutual  Interest 
In  preserving  and  advancing  baste  precepts — 
the  primacy  of  law,  the  necessity  for  order, 
the  goal  of  Justice  for  all.  It  does  not  mean 
there  must  be  no  dissent:  dissent  is  a  crucial 
Ingredient  in  a  free  society.  It  must  mean, 
however,  that  dissent  cannot  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  Into  actions  which  subvert  the 
national  will  and  our  free  Institutions.  It 
means,  as  the  President  said,  learning  from 
one  another,  speaking  quitely  enough  "so 
that  our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our 
voices"  and  It  means  listening  to  each  other 
courteously  enough  so  we  can  try  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words.  In  view  of 
the  nature  of  our  problems,  the  words  of 
Ben  Pranklln  In  1776  have  special  signif- 
icance for  us  now.  "We  must  all  hang  to- 
gether," he  said  at  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  "or  assuredly  we  shall 
hang  separately." 

Reminder — Your  views  on  current  Issues, 
problems  and  legislation  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  me  in  representing  our  district  in 
Congress.  Please  send  them  to  me,  during  the 
session  ahead,  at  the  address  shown  above 
In  this  connection,  you  will  want  to  follow 
my  votes  In  Congress  and  I  make  available 
at  the  end  of  each  session  a  complete  record 
of  every  vote  I  cast  on  your  behalf.  The 
record  for  the  last  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress Is  now  available  and  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  request. 

Newsletter — Memo  resumes  publication 
with  this  issue  and  It  will  be  sent  regularly 
to  you  unless  you  request  your  name  be 
dropped  from  the  list.  Please  let  me  know  if 
there  Is  any  error  In  the  mailing  address 
shown  on  the  envelope. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN PAUL  SCHENCK 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  late  Paul  P. 
Schenck,  who  passed  away  on  November 
31,  1968.  He  was  a  warm  and  genuine 
human  being  who  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow  man  and  his 
country.  I  was  proud  to  claim  him  as  my 
good  friend. 

Congressman  Schenck  ably  represented 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
for  13  years  during  the  period  1951  to 
1964.  Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  re- 
call with  pleasure  and  with  appreciation 
his  many  outstanding  accomplishments. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  was  credited  with  develop- 
ment of  an  important  antipollution  law 
which  forced  safeguards  on  automobile 
exhausts.  Previously,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dayton  Board  of  Education  for 
10  years,  and  as  president  of  the  Dayton 
Real  Estate  Board  for  3  years,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  capacities  In  numerous 
civic  activities. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  now 
honor  his  memory  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  deepest  sympathy 
to  Congressman  Schenck's  family  and  in 
assuring  them  he  will  long  remain  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers. 
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THE  PARIS  PEACE  TALKS  AND  LAOS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27,  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Paris  peace  talks  now  in  session,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  an  agreement 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  So- 
viets in  1962  concerning  Laos.  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  stated  it  briefly  but  to  the 
point  in  his  column  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  24: 

It  Is  a  plain  fact  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
would  be  over  in  weeks.  If  the  Laos  accords  of 
1962  were  now  being  enforced.  Both  Hanoi 
and  Moscow  signed  these  accords.  Under 
these  accords.  Hanoi  solemnly  undertook  to 
withdraw  all  North  Vietnamese  troops  from 
Laos  and  never  thereafter  to  use  Laos  as  a 
corridor  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  column  further  states : 

At  present,  there  are  at  least  40.000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos.  The  December- 
January  rate  of  the  Northern  troop  move- 
ment through  Laos  has  also  been  above  30,000 
per  month.  The  Laos  accords  of  1962  are 
therefore  an  uncomfortable  topic  for  Hanoi's 
negotiators  in  Paris. 

If  the  subject  of  Laos  is  not  an  issue 
at  the  peace  talks,  the  United  States 
might  well  repeat  the  costly  error  it  has 
made  before  of  signing  a  new  agreement 
while  the  Communists  flagrantly  violate 
agreements  made  in  the  past. 

I  insert  the  column.  "A  Nonevent  at 
Paris  Talks  Cries  Out  for  an  Explana- 
tion," by  Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  Nonevent  at  Paris  Talks  Cries  Otir  fob 
AN  Explanation 
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(By  Joseph  Alsop ) 

William  of  Occam,  known  as  "the  invinci- 
ble doctor."  was  a  contentious  early  14th 
Century  theologian  who  made  the  unique 
English  contribution  to  the  science  of  logic. 
His  rule  is  still  called  "Occam's  Razor,"  and 
in  non  technical  language.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Always  believe  the  simplest  explanation 
unless  you  have  iron-clad  proof  of  a  more 
complicated  explanation." 

Occam's  Razor  is  Important  at  the  mo- 
ment, because  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  per- 
suasive explanation  of  a  non-event.  Until  a 
few  days  ago  in  Paris,  no  serious  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  had  ever  opened  with- 
out a  long  preliminary  dispute  about  the 
correct  agenda  and  other  "procedural"  mat- 
ters. But  in  Paris,  there  was  no  such  dispute. 

The  long  argument  about  the  table-shape 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  hors  d'oeuvre.  Aa 
soon  as  the  table  was  favorably  reached,  the 
real  hassle  about  procedure  was  universally 
expected  to  begin.  Instead,  agreement  on 
procedure,  including  a  completely  open 
agenda,  was  reached  within  hardly  more  than 
an  hour.  This  was  the  non-event  that  now 
cries  out  for  explanation. 

The  non-event  has  ahready  had  consider- 
able impact,  precisely  because  President 
Nixon's  new  foreign  policy-makers  were  Just 
as  convinced  of  the  inevitability  of  a  pro- 
longed procedural  hassle  as  were  President 
Johnson's  Paris  negotiators.  The  new  team 
had  in  fact  counted  on  the  procedural  hassle 
to  give  them  time  to  work  out  their  real 
negotiating  position  and  strategy. 

Instead,  the  members  of  the  Nixon  team 
were  left  with  no  time  at  all.  Hence  the  first 
Paris  meeting  "on  substance"  was  gingerly 
put  off  until  Saturday.  And  In  the  Interval, 
this  town  has  been  a  comic  scene  of  barely 


occupied  offices,  with  telephone  system  all 
awry  and  new  desks  hardly  installed,  full  of 
important  persons  desperately  conferring 
about  the  Instructions  to  be  given  to  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

What,  then.  Is  the  simplest  explanation  of 
this  non-event  that  caught  everyone  by  sur- 
prise? The  obvious  answer  Is  that  the  Hanoi 
war-planners  were  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  and 
could  not  spare  the  time  for  the  customary 
procedural  debate.  And  if  they  were  in  such 
a  hurry,  the  simplest,  explanation  is  that 
they  have  begun  to  run  out  of  breath. 

If  Hanoi  has  in  fact  begun  to  run  out  of 
breath  militarily,  this  is  obviously  a  matter 
of  cardinal  Importance.  Yet  it  Is  hard  to 
think  of  other  possible  reasons  for  the  abrupt 
departure  from  the  customary  Communist 
negotiating  system.  For  it  was  a  huge  sacri- 
fice for  Hanoi  to  omit  the  procedural  hassle. 
On  the  one  hand,  these  hassles  always 
seem  meaningless  to  American  public  opin- 
ion, so  that  our  negotiators  are  always  under 
pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commu- 
nists, who  have  no  public  opinion,  have  al- 
ways used  these  hassles  to  test  our  strength 
of  will,  and  to  feel  out  our  real  negotiating 
position  before  getting  down  to  business. 
And  they  have  always  used  these  hassles.  In 
addition,  to  keep  really  objectionable  Items 
off  the  agenda,  or  at  least  to  push  such  items 
to  the  agenda's  very  end. 

To  illustrate  the  agenda's  real  Importance, 
it  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
would  be  over  in  weeks,  if  the  Laos  accords 
of  1962  were  now  being  enforced.  Both  Hanoi 
and  Moscow  signed  those  accords.  Under 
these  accords.  Hanoi  solemnly  undertook  to 
withdraw  all  North  Vietnamese  troops  from 
Laos  and  never  thereafter  to  use  Laos  as  a 
corridor  to  South  Vietnam.  At  present,  there 
are  at  least  40.000  North  Vietnamese  In  Laos. 
The  December-January  rate  of  the  Northern 
troop  movement  through  Laos  has  also  been 
above  30,000  per  month.  The  Laos  accords  of 
1962  are  therefore  an  uncomfortable  topic 
for  Hanoi's  negotiators  in  Paris. 

It  probably  will  not  happen.  But  because 
the  procedural  hassle  was  emitted,  nothing 
now  prevents  Ambassador  Lodge  from  open- 
ing with  the  statement  that  full  enforce- 
ment of  the  Laos  accords  Is  the  first  item 
on  the  American-South  Vietnamese  agenda. 
Lodge  can  even  say.  with  reason,  that  while 
one  solemnly  signed  agreement  with  Hanoi  Is 
being  daily  broken  in  the  most  flagrant  man- 
ner, there  Is  very  little  point  In  seeking  an- 
other agreement  which  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
broken. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  why  the  above-men- 
tioned nonevent  is  of  great  significance.  As 
stated,  it  seems  to  point  to  a  loss  of  breath. 
In  contrast,  the  troop  movement,  propor- 
tionally equivalent  to  an  American  move- 
ment of  about  700,000  men,  points  to  an- 
other Communist  attempt  to  resume  the  of- 
fensive. But  this  should  be  the  last  attempt 
of  this  sort,  unless  Occam's  Razor  Is  mis- 
leading in  this  case. 
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cause  his  last  term  coincided  with  my 
first  term.  He  was  one  of  those  Merribers 
who  take  special  pains  to  recognize  and 
assist  freshmen  Members.  Paul  Schenck 
was  cordial  and  warm  to  me  and  very 
helpful  in  getting  me  started  on  my  new 
job  as  Congressman. 

An  experienced  and  careful  legislator, 
Paul  Schenck's  information  and  judg- 
ments were  clearly  set  forth  and  always 
worth  having. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  valuable  citizen 
by  his  death.  I  salute  his  memory  and 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  family. 


ECUMENICAL  SERVICES  IN  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  PATRIARCH  ATHENA- 
GORAS'  ANNIVERSARY 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PAUL  F. 
SCHENCK 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  great  regret  to  note  the  passing  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  late  Congress- 
man Paul  F.  Schenck,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

He  was  a  gentleman  and  public  servant 
of  the  highest  quality  with  whom  it  was 
an  honor  to  serve. 

I  remember  him  particularly  well  be- 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  a  most  significant  spiritual 
and  religious  event  which  took  place  yes- 
terday, January  26. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  on  that  day  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Churches  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  held  special  ecumenical 
services  to  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  enthronement  of  His  Holiness 
Athenagoras  I  as  the  Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  in  Istanbul. 

In  New  York  City.  Archbishop  lakovos. 
Primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America,  presided 
during  the  Ecumenical  Doxology  at 
which  religious  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths  partic- 
ipated and  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
faith  were  present.  This  special  ecumeni- 
cal service  was  imique  in  that  it  was  the 
flrst  time  that  nonorthodox  clergy  have 
participated  in  a  service  offered  in  a 
Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Participants  included  the  Most  Rever- 
end Terence  J.  Cooke.  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  New  York:  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Stephen  F.  Bayne.  vice  president 
of  the  Executive  CouncU  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Marshall,  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America:  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Samuel  McRae  Cavert.  who  represented 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches:  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
R.  H.  Edwin  Espy,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  who 
preached  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th's  special  service  and 
others  held  in  Greek  Orthodox  churches 
of  the  Americas  did  honor  one  of  the 
great  spiritual  leaders  of  the  world. 

Athenagoras  I.  82.  was  elected  Ecu- 
menical Patriarch  by  the  Holy  Synod  of 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1948  while  Archbishop  of 
the  Americas,  a  capacity  in  which  he  had 
served  since  1931. 

His  tenure  as  archbishop  of  the 
America's  was  marked  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Greek  Orthodox  communities 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  North  and  South  America,  a  task 
accomplished  by  unusual  administrative 
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ability,  personal  n^agnetism.  and  great 
energy.  In  addlti()n,  he  founded  the 
Academy  of  St.  Bapll  in  Garrison,  N.Y.. 
In  1931  and  the  9oly  Cross  School  of 
Theology  in  Pamftet,  Conn. — presently 
located  in  Brookline.  Mass.— in  1937. 

On  January  26.  ,1949,  Athenagoras  I, 
was  enthroned  as  jthe  262d  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  of  Const4ntinople  at  the  Patrl- 
archial  Church  of  jSt.  George  in  Istan- 
bul in  traditional  aid  ancient  ceremonies 
dating  back  to  the  sixth  century.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Tninan  had  provided  a 
special  plane  for  tiie  flight  to  Istanbul 
by  the  newly  electfd  Patriarch. 

During  his  20  ye^rs  on  the  patriarchal 
throne,  Athenagorak  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  as  a  leading  proponent  of 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

It  was  Patriarch  Athenagoras  who  pro- 
posed the  historic  meeting  with  Pope 
Paul  VI  which  took  place  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  poly  Land  on  Jan- 
uary 5  and  6.  196i.  This  meeting,  en- 
thusiastically acclaimed  throughout  the 
world,  resulted  in  the  nullification  of  the 
•anathemft"  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinoi^,  creatinjg  a  warmer  relation- 
ship and  better  uriderstandlng  between 
the  two  venerable  sies  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  myself  had  the  very 
great  honor  some  j  months  ago  to  call 
upon  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  in  Istan- 
bul and  I  realized  on  talking  with  him 
that  he  was  a  mo4t  extraordinary  and 
saintly  man.  The  n^eetlng  with  Athena- 
goras I.  was  one  of ;  the  most  memorable 
moments  of  my  life. 

In  conclusion.  Mi .  Speaker,  the  special 
ecumenical  services iheld  in  Greek  Ortho- 
dox churches  yesterday  constitute  both 
a  tribute  to  this  gj-eat  spiritual  leader. 
Athenagoras  I,  and  an  important  sym- 
bol of  the  growing  ecumenism  within 
Christianity  T 


TRIBUTE  TO  HONI  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   JDHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Op|  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mt".  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  many  colleligues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memorj  of  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  t}iis  House,  and  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  thje  Honorable  Paul  P. 
Schenck.  I 

Paul  Schenck  wasja  most  able  and  con- 
scientious Represeitative  for  over  13 
years,  and  althougli  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him: for  only  a  few  years, 
he  quickly  earned  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration, and  I  valiled  his  friendship. 

In  addition  to  hisj  competent  and  tire- 
less service  to  the  people  of  Ohio's  Third 
Congressional  Distrijct,  he  proved  to  be  an 
able  and  foresighted|  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstat*  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. During  the  years  in  which  he  rose 
to  be  the  second  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  he  made  signifi- 
cant contributions!  to  the  important 
problem  of  air  pollution.  He  also  com- 
piled an  admirable  record  of  community 
service  to  the  Dayttn  area  as  a  private 
citizen,  contributing  his  time  and  ener- 
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gles  to  a  broad  range  of  civic  activities 
including  the  public  school  system  where 
he  served  as  a  teacher,  recreation  man- 
ager and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  Dayton  Real  Estate  Board, 
and  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

His  community  interests  and  his  work 
with  education  and  young  people  are  in- 
dicative of  the  warmth  and  compassion 
which  characterized  his  work  and  friend- 
ships in  the  House. 

It  is  with  great  sort-ow  that  I  pay  a 
final  tribute  to  Paul  Schenck  and  extend 
my  deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife  and 
family. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contin- 
ued Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia, 
recently  protested  so  dramaticsilly  by 
the  immolation  of  Jan  Palach,  must  con- 
tinue to  disturb  any  world  citizen  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

F.  Stephen  Larrabee,  a  resident  of 
Deerfield.  Mass.,  and  a  student  at  Co- 
lumbia Unverslty.  visited  Czechoslovakia 
last  summer,  during  the  aftermath  of 
the  Russian  invasion.  His  impression  of 
the  Czech  situation,  compiled  in  a 
series  of  four  articles  for  the  Greenfield 
Recorder,  are  both  interesting  and  en- 
lightening. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  first  two 
articles  of  this  series: 

I  Prom  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)   Recorder. 

Sept.  27,  19681 

Through   Young   Eyes:    Czechoslovakia — I 

lEDrroR's  Note. — The  author,  a  Deerfield 
resident  who  Is  a  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, was  In  Czechoslovakia  last  week.  This 
Is  the  first  of  four  articles  he  has  written 
about  life  inside  that  torn  country,  all  parts 
of  a  longer  series  he  is  doing  on  his  month- 
long  tour  of   Europe.) 

(By  P.  Stephen  Larrabee) 

At  present  the  official  policy  of  the  Czech 
government  Is  to  bar  tourists  and  foreign 
Journalists  from  Czechoslovakia.  Despite 
this,  there  are  ways  to  get  in.  One  way  is. 
to  apply  to  attend  the  International  Pair 
at  Brno.  By  buying  a  special  Identity  card 
and  then  doing  some  fast  talking  to  prove 
you  have  a  good  reason  for  going  there,  it 
Is  possible  to  get  in.  This  requires  a  great 
deal  of  patience  as  well,  for  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  visa  you  must  be  at  the  Czech  Em- 
bassy before  nine  AM  and  be  prepared  to 
stand  In  a  line  that  looks  like  the  last  hun- 
dred seats  at  the  World  Series  are  for  sale. 

I  personally  sent  an  entire  day  at  the 
Embassy  fighting  and  shoving  and  being 
shoved  as  I  attempted  to  reach  the  front 
of  the  line  for  a  visa  only  to  be  turned  back 
four  or  five  times,  each  time  for  a  different 
reason.  I  tried  to  obtain  entrance  as  a  stu- 
dent, then  a  regular  tourist,  then  a  journa- 
list and  finally,  after  much  probing  and 
questioning,  as  a  visitor  to  the  Brno  Pair. 

All  other  avenues  were  closed  to  me.  I 
could  not  get  a  vlaa  to  Prague.  When  I  even- 
tually obtained  the  needed  forms  to  allow 
me  into  the  visa  section  for  the  Pair  the 
Embassy  had  closed  for  the  day.  In  despera- 
tion I  decided  to  drive  directly  to  the  border 
with  an  English  Journalist  friend  and  try 
to  obtain  a  visa  there,  although  I  had  been 
told   this  was  ImiKieslble. 
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At  the  Czech  border  I  was  Immediately 
stopped  by  a  Czech  guard.  I  did  not  see  any 
Russians.  The  guard  told  me  what  I  ex- 
pected— I  couldn't  get  in,  'obtain  a  visa  at 
the  Embassy."  I  argued  with  him  in  German 
and  finally  he  took  me  to  another  official 
The  second  repeated  the  statements  made 
by  the  first.  I  persisted.  After  a  rather  heated 
debate  the  second  took  me  to  a  third  official. 
He  listened,  disappeared  with  my  passport, 
and  Just  as  I  was  ready  to  concede,  nodded 
to  me. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  I  had  paid  my 
fee  and  had  my  passport  back.  The  Czechs 
quickly  ushered  me  through,  without  even 
making  me  exchange  any  money.  Normally, 
a  person  Is  required  to  cash  three  dollars 
for  every  day  he  Intends  to  stay  in  Czecho- 
Slovakia.  So  in  those  matter  of  minutes  the 
entire  situation  had  reversed  itself  and  I 
suddenly  found  myself  driving  through 
Czechoslovakia  when  it  dawned  on  me  that 
I  not  only  had  no  notion  of  where  Brno 
was.  but  no  money.  Eventually  Brno  was 
located  on  a  map,  halfway  between  Bra- 
tislava, the  capital  of  Slovakia,  and  Prague 
I  decided  to  drive  directly  to  Prague  and 
Just  go  straight  through  Brno — without 
stopping. 

When  I  arrived  in  Bratislava,  the  second 
largest  dty  in  Czechoslovakia,  about  8  p.m  . 
It  was  already  quiet.  An  eerie  stillness  lurked 
about,  only  a  few  people  strolled  along  the 
streets — most  of  them  young  people.  Grim 
reminders  of  recent  events  were  quite  no- 
ticeable. Tank  treads  were  firmly  pressed 
Into  the  soft  tar  of  the  main  street.  I  walked 
along  until  I  came  to  a  church.  A  shiny 
white  plague  was  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
church.  Two  young  girls  stood  placing  flow- 
ers underneath  It.  The  plaque  said  slmplv: 
"Peter  Lenger  August  22.  1968."  It  was 
enough. 

Walking  along  further,  the  stillness  of  the 
night  was  broken  abruptly  by  music  from 
the  window  above  me.  Ironically,  a  phono- 
graph was  playing  the  Beattles"  latest  hit 
record.  Approaching  the  main  square.  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  a  group  of  "Beatniks  " — 
complete  with  guitar,  blue  Jeans  and  shoul- 
der length  hair. 

This.  I  felt,  was  an  indication  of  the  high 
degree  of  western  civilization  in  Czecho- 
slovakia for  the  Soviet  Union  tries  to  dis- 
courage any  such  dress  or  hair  styles.  The 
rationale  has  been  that  Beatniks  are  a  prod- 
uct of  a  capitalistic  society  and  are  an  alien- 
ation from  society.  Alienation  occurs  only  in 
exploitive,  capitalistic  societies,  so  therefore 
there  can  be  no  Beatniks  in  communist 
societies. 

Many  of  the  girls  also  had  on  mini  skirts 
which  were  as  short  as  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  in  London. 

When  I  stopped  to  ask  directions  from  one 
young  boy  who  spoke  no  English  or  German 
he  began  cursing  and  yelling,  "Hitler,  Bresh- 
nev  occupation,  Nein.  nlcht  gut:  Svoboda. 
Dubcek.  Ya.  gut.  ya."  The  next  boy  I  met 
spoke  some  English.  After  giving  me  the  di- 
rections, he  said.  "We  hate  the  Russians,  hate 
them.  They  are  nothing  but  animals.  We  shall 
never  forget  what  they  have  done." 

Later  that  night  I  visited  the  home  of  an 
old  friend.  Her  husband,  a  former  television 
director,  was  now  in  Switzerland.  She  had 
not  heard  from  him  in  weeks.  And  so  It 
went.  .  .  . 

In  the  soft  light  of  the  early  morning 
dawn.  Czechoslovakia  looked  like  a  pastoral 
land  awakening  from  quiet  slumber  rather 
than  an  occupied  country.  The  Russian 
troops  were  well  hidden  and  kept  off  the 
main  roads.  People  walked  to  the  fields  or 
rode  their  bicycles  along  the  road.  All  along 
the  way.  in  every  village,  however,  the  names 
of  Dubcek  and  Svoboda  were  scrawled  in 
windows  and  on  walls.  Suddenly  25  miles 
outside  of  Prague,  a  tank  battalion  biv- 
ouacked In  a  field.  Russian  soldiers  trudged 
through  the  town.  Tanks,  their  guns  pointed 
toward  Prague,  stood  poised  and  ready.  As 
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the  stark  reality  began  to  impress  Its  mean- 
ing and  dimension  upon  me,  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  sadness,  and  admiration  for 
the  Czech  people,  and  a  longing  for  peace — 
peace  for  the  world. 


I  Prom  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder. 
Sept.  28,  19681 
Through  Young  Eyes:  Czechoslovakia — II 
(EorroR's  Note:  The  author,  a  Deerfield 
resident  who  is  a  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, was  in  Czechoslovakia  last  week.  This 
is  the  second  of  four  articles  he  has  written 
about  life  inside  that  torn  country,  all  part 
of  a  longer  series  he  is  doing  on  his  month- 
long  tour  of  Europe.) 

(By  T.  Stephen  Larrabee) 
Czechoslovakia  is  a  surprisingly  prosperous 
and  modern  country.  The  countryside  con- 
sists of  rolling  hills  and  neat,  orderly  fields 
of  grain  and  corn.  In  many  respects  the 
landscape  is  similar  to  that  of  West  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  if  I  had  not  known  where  I 
was,  my  first  inclination  would  have  been  to 
say  Germany. 

The  architecture  in  the  small  towns  Is 
German — large  Imposing  towers,  small  gar- 
rets and  lead  laced  windows  with  shutters, 
heavy  arches  under  which  run  cobblestone 
streets.  In  the  villages  one  can  see  the  heavy, 
Slavic  women  going  out  to  the  fields  or  rid- 
ing their  bicycles  to  the  town,  but  basically 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  when  one  has 
left  the  west. 

But  if  the  Germanic  character  of  the 
architecture,  so  reminiscent  of  Munich  and 
Vienna  seems  surprisingly  western.  It  is  be- 
cause Czechoslovakia  is  by  history,  custom 
and  tradition,  a  western  country.  (Prague, 
the  capital  is  the  home  of  the  writer  Franz 
Kafka  and  the  site  of  the  oldest  University 
in  Middle  Europe,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
Synagogue.) 

It  was  only  after  the  "liberation"  of  Czech- 
oslovakia by  the  Russian  Troops  after  World 
War  II  that  the  country  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Eastern  bloc.  Before  World 
War  II  Czechoslovakia  had  been  a  prosperous 
land  whose  living  standard  was  about  the 
same  as  Switzerland's.  The  Communist  coup 
d'etat  in  1948  reduced  the  country  to  a  satel- 
lite of  the  Soviet  Union  and  signalled  a 
further  intensification  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  Czechs,  however,  have  never  whole- 
heartedly accepted  Communism  because 
many  of  the  more  rigid  communistic  dogmas 
were  unsulted  to  a  country  in  a  highly  ad- 
vanced stage.  Czechoslovakia,  unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  was  largely  illiterate, 
agricultural  and  underdeveloped  at  the  time 
of  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power,  was  an 
advanced  industrial  country  whose  economy 
was  flourishing  when  the  Russians  sought  to 
impose  their  system  upon  the  Czechs  by 
force. 

The  Czechs  have  long  argued  that  there 
are  "many  roads  to  Socialism"  and  that  the 
Soviet  model  is  only  one  of  them.  They  have 
tried  to  convince  the  Russians  that  what 
worked  for  them  at  one  stage  in  history  is 
not  completely  transferable  to  another  coun- 
try In  a  different  stage  of  development.  In 
trying  to  strike  the  best  balance,  the  Czechs 
have  had  to  discard  some  elements  of  the 
Russian  form  to  try  and  adapt  Communism 
to  their  own   needs. 

This  has  often  caused  the  ideologUts  In 
the  Kremlin  to  cry  that  Czechoslovakia  was 
attempting  to  "restore  capitalism"  and  the 
recent  invasion  partly  stems  from  what  the 
Russians  see  as  too  much  experimentation 
and  deviation  from  the  principals — valid  or 
invalid — of  Marxism-Leninism. 

Similarly,  the  Czechs  have  always  had  a 
history  of  freedom  of  speech  and  Individual 
liberties,  that  has  never  existed  in  Russia. 
In  many  ways  the  totalitarian  nature  of 
Soviet  society  merely  reinforced  authori- 
tarian Institutions  and  practices  that  existed 
under  the  Tsarist  autocracy  prior  to  1917. 
Thus  many  Russians  were  totally  unaware 
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of  certain  Institutions  that  were  an  accepted 
part  of  pre-World  War  II  Czech  life. 

All  this  Is  to  say  that  the  Czechs  are  a 
very  different  people  from  the  Russians  or 
other  communist  people  and  that  the  recent 
attempt  by  the  Dubcek  government  must 
be  viewed  with  this  in  mind.  Whatever  the 
Russians  may  say  or  think,  the  Dubcek 
regime  did  not  intend  to  restore  capitalism, 
nor  would  most  Czechoslovaks  want  to. 

Especially  not  as  it  exists  In  the  United 
States,  as  they  feel  exploitive  and  ignores 
many  serious  social  problems.  They  prefer 
their  system  because  they  feel  It  reflects  a 
greater  social  conscience. 

What  they  do  want  is  an  end  to  repressive 
practices  of  censorship,  abridgement  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  other  attempts  to  curtail 
individual  freedoms.  They  want,  as  one 
Czechoslovak  described  it,  "Socialism  and 
Humanism."  They  are  proud  that  the  Czech 
student  may  go  to  the  University  for  free, 
that  he  pays  only  about  two  dollars  a  month 
for  a  dormitory  room.  They  speak  with  pride 
when  they  mention  social  and  medical  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  state.  They  like  to  ask 
if  in  the  West  a  student  can  go  to  his  uni- 
versity dining  room  and  eat  for  about  15 
cents.  These  services  do  not  reflect  just  a 
lower  standard  of  living  but  a  real  attempt 
by  the  State  to  open  up  avenues  of  edu- 
cation. 

They  are  equally  Insistant,  particularly 
the  young  students,  that  freedom  of  expres- 
sion be  permitted.  It  is  here  that  they  run 
headlong  into  problems  with  the  Russians. 
For  once  dissent  is  allowed,  and  Pandora's 
box  opened,  the  Soviet  Union  feels  that  other 
Eastern  European  countries  will  be  tempted 
to  experiment  and  then  Communism,  as  it 
has  been  known,  will  erode  into  some  from 
of  Democratic  Socialism. 

The  Communist  Party  must  remain  the 
sole  repository  of  Truth  and  Power;  dissent 
will  only  serve  to  question  its  authority  and 
undermine  the  peoples'  allegiance  to  the 
Party.  The  Party  sees  itself  as  the  sole  in- 
terpreter of  history  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  Kosvgln  can  say  that  the  "national 
interest"  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  threat- 
ened. The  Communist  Party  in  Russia  was 
at  the  crossroads.  If  it  had  allowed  the 
Dubcek  government  to  proceed,  other  satel- 
lites would  have  desired  to  find  their  own 
paths  to  Socialism,  as  "Hto  has  already  done 
In  Yugoslavia,  and  the  unity  of  the  Com- 
muiUst  world,  already  shattered  by  the  Slno- 
Soviet  split,  would  have  been  Irrevocably 
fragmented. 

The  irony  of  the  invasion  is  that  it  has 
kUled  any  remaining  belief  in  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party.  Before  Dubcek  came  to 
power  In  February  of  this  year,  very  few 
people  looked  with  favor  upon  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Czechoslovakia.  Most  stu- 
dents wanted  nothing  to  do  with  It.  Now, 
with  Dubcek  and  Svoboda  leading  it,  it  has 
the  confidence  and  the  admiration  of  the 
people. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  tend  to  for- 
get that  Dubcek  and  Svoboda  are  Commu- 
nists, still  are  Communists,  though  the  word 
Communist  has  almost  become  mearUngless 
in  the  1960's.  Both  men  have  tried  to  adapt 
Communism  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Czechoslovak  society.  For  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  that  attempt  appears  to  have 
run  aground.  It  has  become  not  only  "the 
tragedy  of  my  life,"  as  Dubcek  said,  "but  the 
tragedy  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  as  well". 
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former  colleague  and  my  friend,  Paul  F. 
Schenck.  He  served  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  with  diligence  and 
dedication  and  made  many  significant 
contributions  to  the  civic  life  of  Dayton. 

I  served  with  Paul  Schenck  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee  where 
he  was  the  ranking  Republican  member 
and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
His  good  humor,  kindness,  and  devotion 
to  his  duties  will  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 

wife  and  family. 


NOT  ALL  BUREAUCRATS  ARE  BAD 


PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  criticism  so 
often  seems  to  be  the  grist  of  public  office 
that  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  and  re- 
freshing when  one  hears  that  a  "bureau- 
crat" has  been  publicly  praised. 

Luther  Holcomb  is  a  man  who  de- 
serves and  gets  that  praise.  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  Dr.  Holcomb  was  one 
of  the  first  appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission. Duiing  his  service  there,  lie  has 
made  a  reputation  as  being  fairminded 
and  practical. 

In  a  position  that  requires  solving 
some  of  the  toughest  policy  Issues  of  the 
day.  he  maintains  the  poise  and  balance 
necessarj'  to  keeping  our  businesses  and 
our  society  moving  on  an  even  footing. 

I  have  been  honored  to  know  Dr.  Hol- 
comb personally  for  some  years.  Even 
when  he  presided  over  the  congregation 
of  the  Lakewood  Baptist  Church  in  Dal- 
las, he  took  an  active  interest  in  pubUc 
£Lff£iirs 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heartening  to  know 
that  the  Government  has  the  services  of 
a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  Holcomb, 
and  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to  reprint 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Augusta  Chronicle: 

Not  All  Btitieaucrats  Are  Bad 
(By  Louis  C.Harris) 
We  have  a  regrettable  tendency,  those  of  us 
who  do  not  always  subscribe  to  the  nostrums 
concocted  in  Washington  as  cures  for  what 
supposedly  ails  us.  to  regard  all  bureaucrats 
as  impractical  meddlers  striving  to  extract 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 

But  such  Is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  I  can  now 
say  that  one  of  my  very  good  friends  Is  a 
bureaucrat! 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb.  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
whom  I  came  to  know  for  the  first  time  In 
Athens  last  year  when  he  spoke  on  a  program 
of  the  Georgia  Press  Institute.  ^   „  ^ 

An  ordained  minister  who  originally  hailed 
from  Texas.  Luther  Holcomb  is  one  man  for 
sure  who  has  not  permitted  his  role  in  na- 
tional affairs  to  warp  one  whit  his  ideals, 
principles,  his  sense  of  humor,  nor  his  con- 
cept of  fair  play. 

But  because  the  mark  of  Washlngtop  was 
upon  him.  I  recall  how  surprised  some  of 
us  were  when,  hearing  Dr.  Holcomb  for  the 
first  time,  we  re-elved  an  altogether  rational 
and  unemotional  approach  toward  achieving 
equal  employment  opportunitltles  for  men 
everywhere. 
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THE    OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF   1969 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  3809 — the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1969— and  I  want  to 
express  my  most  earnest  hope  for  its 
early  enactment  by  this  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  sat  through  4  weeks  of 
hearings  last  year  on  the  problem  of  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety.  My  orig- 
inal support  for  this  legislation  was 
strengthened  and  reaffirmed  during  these 
hearings,  as  I  listened  to  testimony  from 
those  who  are  close  to  the  problem. 

Organized  labor  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  demanding  that  Congress  give  recog- 
nition to  the  long-ignored  problem  of 
worker  health  and  safety.  Spokesmen  for 
the  AFL-CIO  pointed  out  that  American 
workers  comprise  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  and  pay  60  percent  of 
the  taxes,  but  that  80  percent  of  them 
are  employed  in  industries  where  there 
is  little  conventional  safety  and  virtually 
no  occupational  health  protection. 

A  grim  and  constant  reminder  of  this 
neglect  is  presented  in  the  annual  death 
and  injury  toll  from  occupational  acci- 
dents. Each  year,  some  14,500  workers 
are  killed  on  their  jobs,  and  another 
2,200.000  are  injured.  In  addition  to  this 
tragic  and  unnecessary  human  suffering, 
the  Nation  experiences  an  annual  loss 
of  250.000,000  man-days  of  work,  some 
$1.5  billion  in  lost  wages,  and  more  than 
$5  billion  in  lost  production. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  Congress 
has  virtually  ignored  the  occupational 
safety  problem  for  56  years — since  the 
passage  of  legislation  in  1913  to  help 
protect  workers  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphurous  matches.  Industry 
has  expanded  many  times  over  in  the 
intervening  years,  but  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  accompanying  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  workers  who  have 
made  this  expansion  possible. 

These  long  years  of  neglect  have 
created  a  void  that  has  been  only  par- 
tially filled  through  a  scattering  of  State 
laws  and  regulations.  States  which  have 
adopted  successful  worker-safety  laws 
have  proved  that  the  goal  is  both  feasible 
and  possible. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1969  takes  full  advantage  of  exist- 
ing State  laws,  and  combines  them  with 
the  force  and  prestige  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  success  of  these  progressive  State 
programs  is  shown  in  the  death  rate 
from  on-job  accidents,  which  range  from 
19  per  100.000  in  States  with  effective 
programs,  to  110  per  100.000  in  States 
with  no  safety,  or  less  effective  ones. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  two  other  bills 
aimed  at  protecting  worker  health  and 
safety  in  two  specific  fields — mining  and 
construction. 

One  is  H.R.  2567  which  would  amend 
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the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act 
to  provide  new  health  and  safety  con- 
trols on  Federal,  federally  financed  or 
federally  assisted  construction  projects 

The  other  is  H.R.  4047,  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
This  legislation  would  establish  manda- 
tory health  standards  for  miners,  prin- 
cipally by  requiring  controls  in  dust  con- 
centration which  causes  widespread  lung 
disease  among  miners.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide more  flexibility  in  the  present  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  and  would 
establish  some  interim  standards  in  the 
areas  of  inspections,  gas  concentrations 
and  escape  passages. 

Recent  mine  disasters  have  high- 
lighted the  need  for  immediate  action 
on  this  long-neglected  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  Congress  has  an  overwhelming  obli- 
gation to  act  quickly  and  decisively  on 
this  legislation.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  rectify  this  Ions; 
negligence  that  has  brought  death,  pain, 
suffering  and  financial  loss  to  so  many 
Americans  for  so  many  years. 


EXPEL   THE   DELIBERATE 
LAWBREAKERS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NFW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  it  disturbs  me 
that  a  willful  few  should  continue  to  dis- 
rupt the  learning  facilities  of  this  great 
country.  I  carmot  understand  why  those 
who  are  proven  to  have  been  activists  in 
illegality,  violence,  and  anarchy  on  cam- 
pus are  not  expelled  forthwith.  And  I 
might  add  it  is  long  past  time  when  the 
Association  of  American  Universities 
ought  to  establish  in  liaison,  a  policy  that 
expelled  from  one  Is  expelled  from  all. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  "Violence  and  the  Student 
Movement,"  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  ap- 
pearing in  Modem  Age,  volume  13,  No.  1, 
winter,  1968-69.  Next  to  ending  the  war 
in  Vietnam  this  subject  is  of  genuine  ur- 
gency to  America. 

The  article  follows: 

Violence  and  the  Student  Movement 
(By  Alan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  violence  which  has  occurred  on  many 
American  campuses,  and  at  the  Democratic 
convention  in  Chicago,  has  not  been  acciden- 
tal. It  has  not  been  the  result  of  brutality  by 
the  police,  although  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  police  have  been  brutal. 

It  has.  Instead,  been  carefully  planned  by 
the  most  radical  elements  of  the  youthful 
protest  movement.  This  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing which  the  student  militants  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  frankly  for  all  to  under- 
stand. 

Violence  Is  an  Intrinsic  part  of  the  politics 
of  revolt  which  threatens  to  erupt  on  cam- 
puses and  in  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Only  by  appreciating  the  perspective  within 
which  the  advocates  of  such  violence  operate 
can  society  prepare  itself  for  the  confronta- 
tions which  He  ahead. 

A  leaflet  prepared  in  Toronto.  Canada,  and 
reported  to  have  been  distributed  to  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  chapters  throughout 
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the  country  contains  instructions  on  how  to 
make  Molotov  cocktails  and  incendiary  time 
bombs. 

Urging  sabotage  as  "the  next  logical  step 
toward  obstruction  and  disruption  of  the 
U.S.  war  machine.  "  the  leaflet  says  that  It  is 
ludicrous  to  think  that  demonstrations  clos- 
ing down  an  Induction  center  for  a  few  hours 
will  really  hurt  Selective  Service. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  the  leaflet  says,  "Is 
there  anyone  who  doubts  that  a  small  home- 
made incendiary  device  with  a  timing  mecha- 
nism planted  in  a  broom  closet  at  the  Oak- 
land induction  center  could  result  In  fire  and 
smoke  damage  to  the  entire  building,  thus 
making  it  unusable  for  weeks  or  months? 
One  person  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry could  build  such  a  device  easily  and 
cheaply  and  could  plant  It  with  almost  no 
chance  of  being  detected."  ' 

Joel  R.  Kramer.  President  of  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  stated  that  "Students  have  learned 
from  history  that  blood  must  be  shed  on  the 
way  to  the  voting  booth.  They  have  learned 
from  experience  that  rocking  the  boat  and 
making  headlines  accomplish  what  could  not 
have  been  done  peacefully."  - 

Discussing  the  goals  of  many  student 
activists.  Kramer  explained  the  place  that 
force  and  violence  occupy  In  their  tactical 
strategy : 

"The  new  university'  that  students  from 
Berkeley  to  Paris  seek  is  a  university  in  which 
students  have  real  power  .  .  .  'student  power 
does  not  mean  total  student  control  of  the 
university.  It  does  not  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  university  administration,  or  the 
elimination  of  faculty  power.  Students  seek 
a  shift  m  the  balance  of  power.  At  most  uni- 
versities, the  administration  and  trustees 
have  most  of  the  power  and  the  faculty  has 
what  is  left.  Students  would  like  to  see  most 
of  the  power  divided  between  themselves  and 
the  faculty.  ...  If  students  are  to  have  any 
of  the  real  power,  they  know  they  must  take 
it  forcibly,  or  at  least  use  force  to  focus 
public  attention  on  their  claims.  .  .  .  Force 
is  becoming  a  popular  student  tactic  because 
students  are  learning  that  It  works.  .  .  " 

Steve  Welssman,  a  student  leader  at  Stan- 
ford University,  expresses  the  view  that  the 
time  for  rational  discourse  has  ended  and 
the  time  for  violence  has  arrived: 

"What  the  University  has  done  Is  to  get  us 
to  think  for  a  number  of  years  that  social 
problems  can  be  solved  by  rational  discus- 
sion. .  .  .  There's  no  conversation  between  us 
and  the  CIA.  We're  on  different  sides.  I  hope 
people  win  now  see  that  force  is  a  part  of 
the  world — It's  not  a  very  pleasant  fact,  but 
It's  true." 

A  similar  view  was  echoed  by  Steve  Kin- 
dred, a  member  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  said  that  "This  university  owes  quite  a 
lot  of  reparations.  This  whole  society  owes 
quite  a  lot  of  reparations.  With  what  the 
university's  done,  and  the  way  It's  followed 
In  the  footsteps  of  the  other  major  Institu- 
tions of  this  society.  It  may  burn  some  day.  It 
doesn't  deserve  not  to  burn." 

Not  only  do  student  militants  show  no  hesi- 
tation In  defining  and  defending  their  use  of 
violence,  but  they  also  do  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  such  concepts  as  tolerance  for  differ- 
ing points  of  view. 

University  of  California  Professor  Herbert 
Marcuse,  called  the  "foremost  literary  sym- 
bol of  the  New  Left"  by  the  New  York 
Times,  has  highlighted  the  Intolerance  of  the 
student  movement.  In  his  book,  A  Critique  of 
Pure  Tolerance.  Marcuse  tells  why  the  New 
Left  Is  so  strenuous  about  claiming  liberty 
for  itself  but  unvrtlllng  to  grant  liberty  to 
others.  People  confused  about  politics,  he 
says,  don't  really  know  how  to  use  freedom 
of  speech  correctly — turning  such  freedom 
into  "an  instrument  for  absolving  servitude," 
so   that   "that   which   Is   radically   evil   now 
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appears  as  good."  They  employ  their  freedom 
for  Improper  purposes. 

Having  established  this  premise,  Marcuse 
recommends  "the  withdrawal  of  toleration  of 
speech  and  assembly  from  groups  and  move- 
ments which  promote  aggressive  policies, 
armaments,  chauvinism,  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  or  which  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  public  services."  He  says  that  the  cor- 
rect political  attitude  Is  one  of  ""Intolerance 
against  movements  from  the  right  and  toler- 
ation of  movements  from  the  left."  He  pro- 
poses. In  effect,  a  dictatorship. 

This  philosophy  was  put  Into  action  by  the 
rebels  at  Columbia  University.  In  the  vio- 
lence at  Columbia,  private  papers  represent- 
ing ten  years  of  research  were  taken  from  the 
flies  of  Orest  A.  Ranum,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  modern  history,  and  burned. 

Supporters  of  the  student  strike  are  said 
to  have  been  antagonistic  toward  Mr.  Ranum 
since  he  Issued  a  paper  opposing  the  student 
position  early  in  the  crisis  when  five  build- 
ings were  occupied  by  student  demonstrators. 
Leaders  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety disavowed  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Ranum"s  research.  "We  deplore  the  burning 
of  the  professor's  papers,"  one  S.D.S.  leader 
said,  "but  we  deplore  the  provocation  of  the 
University  even  more."  Of  the  burned  papers. 
Mr.  Ranum  said:  "All  of  this  is  personally 
Irreplaceable." ' 

The  New  Left's  assault  against  the  Amer- 
ican university  is  less  an  effort  to  reform  it 
than  to,  in  effect,  destroy  it.  This  point  was 
made  in  an  editorial  in  the  Berkeley  Barb,  a 
leading  underground  newspaper: 

""The  universities  cannot  be  reformed.  They 
must  be  abandoned  or  closed  down.  They 
should  be  used  as  bases  for  actions  against 
society,  but  never  taken  seriously.  The  pro- 
fessors have  nothing  to  teach.  .  .  .  We  can 
learn  more  from  any  jail  than  we  can  from 
any  university." ' 

The  fact  that  student  strikes  and  campus 
take-overs  are  less  related  to  particular  cam- 
pus Issues  than  to  the  general  desire  by  mili- 
tant student  leaders  to  effect  a  revolution, 
not  only  in  the  university,  but  In  the  society 
at  large,  was  reaffirmed  by  Mark  Rudd,  the 
leader  of  the  turbulent  Columbia  University 
rebellion  in  the  Spring  of  1968.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Columbia  University  President 
Grayson  Kirk,  Rudd  did  not  hesitate  to  name 
'"revolution"  as  the  real  Issue  at  Columbia: 
"'Tou  are  quite  right  In  feeling  that  the 
situation  is  'potentially  dangerous."  For  If  we 
win,  we  will  take  control  of  your  world,  your 
corporation,  your  university  and  attempt  to 
mold  a  world  in  which  we  and  other  people 
can  live  as  human  beings.  Your  power  is 
directly  threatened,  since  we  will  have  to 
destroy  that  power  before  we  take  over.  We 
begin  by  fighting  you  about  your  support  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  American  imperial- 
ism— IDA  and  the  School  for  International 
Affairs.  We  will  flght  you  about  your  control 
of  black  people  in  Mornlngside  Heights, 
Harlem,  and  the  campus  Itself.  And  we  will 
flght  you  about  the  type  of  mls-educatlon 
you  are  trying  to  channel  us  through.  We 
will  have  to  destroy  at  times,  even  violently. 
In  order  to  end  your  power  and  your  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  We,  the  young  people  whom  you 
rightly  fear,  say  that  society  is  sick  and  you 
and  your  capitalism  are  the  sickness.  You 
call  for  order  and  respect  for  authority:  we 
call  for  justice,  freedom  and  socialism.  There 
Is  only  one  thing  left  to  say.  It  may  sound 
nihilistic  to  you.  since  it  is  the  opening  shot 
m  a  war  of  liberation.  I"ll  use  the  words  of 
Lerol  Jones,  whom  I'm  sure  you  don't  like  a 

lot:   'Up  against  the  wall,  this  Is  a 

stick  up.'  " " 

There  were  two  major  demands  presented 
by  the  Columbia  student  rebels:  (1)  A  halt 
In  the  construction  of  a  gymnasium  in  Morn- 
lngside Park.  The  project  had  become  highly 
controversial.  It  was  opposed  by  many  Har- 
lem groups  as  well  as  a  growing  segment  of 
the  Columbia  faculty.  At  Issue  were  both 
the  use  of  public  park  land  and  the  archl- 
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tectural  design  which  provided  for  separate 
facilities  and  entrances  for  community  users 
and  university  personnel,  inviting  the  charge 
that  the  structure  which  was  actually  In- 
tended as  a  service  to  the  community  might 
be  turned  into  a  symbol  of  segregation;  (2) 
termination  of  contracts  virlth  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  which.  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  charged,  "works  on  mili- 
tary projects  aimed  at  the  oppression  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam"  and  "develops  riot  equip- 
ment to  commit  mass  genocide  against  black 
people"   in   the  United  States 

There  is  much  evidence  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  take-over  of  Columbia  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  a  gymnasium  or  the  University's  connec- 
tion with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis. 
These,  it  appears,  were  simply  pretexts  for  a 
long-planned  exercise  of  power. 

Two  graduate  students,  Dotson  Rader  and 
Craig  Anderson,  presented  this  information: 
•"Months  before,  at  en  S.D.S.  conference  in 
Maryland,  the  decision  had  been  reached  to 
take  physical  control  of  a  major  American 
university  this  spring.  Columbia  was  chosen 
because  of  Its  liberal  reputation,  its  situation 
m  New  York  and  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
Ivy  League  school.  S.D.S.  felt  it  was  im- 
portant at  this  time  to  disrupt  a  private, 
prestige,  tactically  vulnerable  university. 
Columbia's  relations  with  the  West  Harlem 
community,  which  borders  it  on  two  sides, 
had  steadily  deteriorated  over  the  years.  The 
decision  to  begin  construction  of  a  gymna- 
sium In  Harlem's  Mornlngside  Park  had 
united  the  community  against  the  university. 
It  had  evicted  hundreds  of  people  from 
buildings  around  the  university  In  order  to 
allow  for  expansion  of  the  campus."  • 

According  to  this  analysis,  the  Issues  which 
were  presented  by  the  student  rebels  were 
simply  pretexts,  "the  point  of  the  game  was 
power."  To  members  of  the  S.D.S.  steering 
committee,  Columbia  Itself  was  not  the  is- 
sue: "It  was  revolution,  and  If  It  could  be 
shown  that  a  great  university  could  literally 
be  taken  over  in  a  matter  of  days  by  a  well 
organized  group  of  students  then  no  univer- 
sity was  secure.  Everywhere  the  purpose  was 
to  destroy  Institutions  of  the  American  Es- 
tablishment, In  the  hope  that  out  of  the 
chaos  a  better  America  would  emerge." 

The  alleged  "success"  of  the  take-over 
of  Columbia  University  has  added  to  the 
militancy  of  the  New  Left  movement.  Phil- 
lip Abbot  Luce,  himself  a  former  leader  of 
the  pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  Party,  dis- 
cussed the  plans  of  New  Left  leaders  to 
stimulate  Columbia-like  confrontations 
across  the  country: 

"The  Columbia  experience  Is  being  touted 
by  various  S.D.S.  leaders  as  an  example  for 
other  student  revolutionaries  to  emulate  In 
the  coming  school  year.  Stealing  Che  Gue- 
varas call  for  the  creation  of  many  "Viet 
Nams"  throughout  this  hemisphere,  the 
S.D.S.ers  now  claim  as  their  goal  the  creat- 
ing of  two,  three,  many  Columblas.'  Accord- 
ing to  one  S.D.S.  leader  this  means  that  they 
will  expand  the  violence  "so  that  the  U.S. 
must  either  change  or  send  Its  troops  to  oc- 
cupy American  campuses."  "  " 

Tom  Hayden.  one  of  the  founders  of 
S.D.S.  who  was  blamed  by  Newark.  New  Jer- 
sey, police  officials  for  helping  to  instigate 
the  riots  in  the  Negro  areas  of  that  city, 
candidly  stated  the  S.D.S.  political  approach. 
Writing  in  Ramparts  Magazine,  he  declared: 
"Columbia  opened  a  new  tactical  stage  In 
the  resistance  movement  which  began  last 
fall :  from  the  overnight  occupation  of  build- 
ings to  permanent  occupation:  from  mill-ln« 
to  the  creation  of  revolutionary  committees: 
from  symbolic  civil  disobedience  to  barri- 
caded resistance.  Not  only  are  these  tactics 
already  being  duplicated  on  other  campuses, 
but  they  are  sure  to  be  surpassed  by  even 
more  militant  tactics. 

"In  the  future  It  Is  believed  that  students 
will  threaten  destruction  of  buildings  as  a 
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last  deterrent  to  p<iuce  attacks.  Many  of  the 
tactics  learned  can  also  be  applied  In  smaller 
hit-and-run  operations  between  strikes;  raids 
on  the  offices  of  professors  doing  weapons 
research  could  v«nn  substantial  support 
among  students  wl^Ue  making  the  university 
more  blatantly  repressive."" 

The  fact  that  ma  ay  In  the  New  Left  do  not 
believe  in  the  democratic  process  was  further 
shown  in  the  May-,  une.  1968  Issue  of  Dissent 
magazine.  This  mrgazlne  contains  a  letter 
from  a  Columbia  University  student  member 
of  SD.S.  According  to  the  writer  "S.D.S. 
asserts  that  resistance  to  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
by  commimltles  ol^  people  Is  both  Justified 
and  democratic — even  If  51  p)er  cent  of  the 
community  believes  otherwise."  The  S.D.S. 
communication  goes  on  to  assert  that  "If  the 
New  Li«ft  possessec  the  powers  to  blow  up 
with  Impunity  all  Eow  Chemical  plants  mak- 
ing napalm  (along  with  the  plants  of  Lock- 
heed. Boeing,  etc.  )vhlch  make  weapons)  It 
would  do  so.  .  . 

The  revolutlonar  iT  strategy  Is  to  gain  stu- 
dent appeal  by  n  Ismg  broadly  supported 
Issues  and  then  forcing  the  college  adminis- 
tration into  refusing  to  accept  student  de- 
mands. Thus  Is  crested  a  direct  "confronta- 
tion" between  the  revolutionaries  and  the 
administration.  According  to  Columbia's  Vice 
Pfesldetit:  the  S.D.il.  had  sought  throughput 
the  year  to  provoks  such  a  "confrontation" 
with  the  college  administration. 

Roger  Talis,  a  mBmber  of  the  pro-Peking 
Progressive  Labor  I'arty.  an  S.D  S.  member, 
and  an  alternate  member  of  the  Columbia 
Stnke  Steering  Coiimittee.  has  stated  that: 

"The  Columbia  i  it-ln  confronted  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  with  a  question  they 
must  answer:  Whl:h  side  are  you  on?  The 
side  of  racist  expic  Itatlon  and  imperialism? 
Or  the  side  of  tie  liberation  movement? 
Carefully  planned  confrontations  like  this 
can  sharply  expose  to  thousands  the  real  Im- 
perialist and  racist  nature  of  this  system  and 
win  them  to  fighting  on  our  side  against 
it."  ■- 

Confrontation  aii  a  revolutionary  tactic 
works  like  this :  Mai  lipulate  people  into  a  pos- 
ture in  which  they  ire  In  direct  conflict  with 
a  power  source.  Vio!  ence  can  then  be  created. 
The  first  element  Is  to  enlist  broad  support 
for  the  stated  cauce  through  the  raising  of 
false  issues.  Secondly,  the  power  source  must 
be  asked  to  make  concessions  which  they 
cannot,  or  will  not,  accept.  The  claim  is  then 
made  that  the  studi  nt  will  has  been  thwarted 
and  the  only  answsr  is  peacefxU  but  extra- 
legal measures  to  giiln  the  demanded  change. 

While  declaring  their  non-violence  and 
their  desire  to  mak  •  only  reasonable  changes 
in  campus  policy,  tie  revolutionaries  attempt 
to  gain  strength  fr  >m  outside  forces.  Unless 
the  school  administration  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  the  revolutionaries  from 
the  beginning,  thei?  will  soon  be  forced  to 
call  in  outside  help.  According  to  Phillip 
Luce,  "this  call  for  the  police  is  exactly  what 
the  revolutionaries  want  at  this  point  in 
their  program.  .  ,  .  Suddenly  from  some- 
where, a  policemar  Is  hit  and  he,  in  turn, 
retaliates  and  hits  &  demonstrator.  This  has 
a  chain  reaction  and  soon  there  is  a  near 
riot." 

As  the  violence  { ncreases,  spectators,  who 
have  no  idea  how  the  violence  started,  are 
pulled  into  the  rlct  by  their  emotional  re- 
action to  seeing  th  s  police  employ  defensive 
strength  to  reetralQ  the  now-fighting  stu- 
dents. Once  violence  develops,  the  police  be- 
come rough.  Often  they  are  guilty  of  brutal 
excesses  of  their  ov  n.  This,  Luce  notes,  "Is  a 
classic  example  of  low  to  create  a  riot  con- 
dition and  then  u  tlllze  the  shock  reaction 
of  onlookers  to  p>er|>etuate  It  .  .  .  this  is  ex- 
actly the  successful  strategy  utilized  by  S.D.S, 
and  various  .  .  .  instigators  at  Columbia," 

One  end  product  of  a  successful  confronta- 
tion theory  is  the   apparent  acceptability  of 
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violence.  The  revolutionaries  claim  that 
police  brutality  forced  them  to  prevent  fur- 
ther violence  by  employing  the  counter- 
violence  of  self-defense.  Ultimately,  the 
theory  leads  to  the  revolutionary  proclama- 
tion that  violence  must  now  be  accepted  by 
the   previously   passive   students. 

In  fact.  New  Left  philosopher  Herbert 
Marcuse  has  made  a  case  for  what  he  terms 
"socially  useful  destructlveness."  It  Is  his 
thesis,  expressed  In  the  book  The  One  Di- 
mensional Man,  that  by  providing  man  with 
an  abundance  of  food,  clothing,  and  mate- 
rial comforts,  this  society  robbed  the  in- 
dividual of  his  desire  for  Intellectual  growth 
and  self-expression.  Since  It  is  obvious  that 
a  Socialist  revolution  will  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  now  docile  masses,  Marcuse 
abandons  the  proletariat  as  the  medium  for 
the  desired  social  upheaval.  Instead,  he  finds 
much  promise  in  students  and  the  "op- 
pressed" minorities.  Using  "socially  useful 
destructlveness."  they  will  apply  the  pressure 
necessary  to  obliterate  our  bourgeois-indus- 
trial state.  What  would  come  after  the 
Revolution?  It  would  be  rule  by  an  elite,  for 
Marcuse  would  replace  democracy  with  a 
dictatorship  controlled  by  those  who  rigidly 
adhere  to  his  Marxist  views.  According  to 
the  professor,  majority  rule  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  "morality"  of  a  presumably  In- 
fallible minority. 

The  tactic  of  violence  and  disruption 
erupted  in  a  manner  to  shock  the  nation 
and  the  world  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  In  Chicago  in  August.  1968. 
The  available  evidence  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  violence  was  planned  long 
In  advance,  that  "confrontation"  with  the 
police  was  sought,  and  that  such  confronta- 
tion was  achieved. 

As  far  back  as  November  16.  1967.  the 
Village  Voice  reported  the  leader  of  the  Youth 
International  Party.  Jerry  Rubin,  as  saying: 
"See  you  next  August  In  Chicago  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  Bring  pot, 
fake  delegates'  cards,  smoke  bombs,  cos- 
tumes, blood  to  throw  and  all  kinds  of  in- 
teresting props.  Also  football  helmets." 

Early  In  1968  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  Against  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
headed  by  David  Dellinger.  organized  a 
Chicago  project  committee  and  placed  Ren- 
nle  Davis  In  charge  with  instructions  to  work 
closely  with  Tom  Hayden.  leader  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  Jerry  Rubin, 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  also  of  the 
Youth  International  Party,  more  commonly 
known  gs  Ylpples. 

DelUtiger  and  Hayden  held  a  press  con- 
ference in  New  York  on  June  29  and  were 
quoted  by  the  National  Guardian  as  saying: 
"We  are  planning  tactics  of  prolonged  direct 
action  to  put  heat  on  the  government  and 
Its  political  party.  We  realize  that  it  will  be 
no  picnic  but  responsibility  for  any  violence 
that  develops  lies  with  the  authorities,  not 
the  demonstrators." 

Early  in  August,  Rennie  Davis  appeared 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Coun- 
cil held  at  the  Lawson  Y.M.C.A.  He  displayed 
two  large  3'  by  3'  maps  of  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  International  Amphitheatre, 
noting  locations  where  police.  National 
Guard.  P.B.I..  and  other  security  forces  would 
be  situated  during  the  proceedings.  He  stated 
that  If  trouble  starts  at  the  Convention, 
among  other  things,  "the  Loop  will  fall," 
Implying  deniolitlon  of  the  downtown  Chi- 
cago area.' ' 

The  violence  which  occurred  In  Chicago 
was  predicted  almost  precisely  by  the  Au- 
gust 9th  Intelligence  Division  Report  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department.  That  report  con- 
cluded with  this  statement: 

"Due  to  the  talk  around  the  ofSce  of  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  and  the 
general  attitude  of  Rennie  Davis  and  Tom 
Hayden.  the  rep>ortlng  investigator  feels  that 
the  night  of  28  August  1968  there  will  be 
wide-spread  trouble  through  efforts  of  Davis 
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and  Hayden.  It  is  felt  that  there  will  be 
trouble  in  the  Loop  Area  and  possibly  on  the 
South  and  West  sides.  This  would  be  done 
in  an  effort  to  draw  the  Police  away  from 
the  Amphitheatre." 

The  issue  of  the  police  conduct,  the  fair- 
ness of  the  communications  media,  and  the 
role  of  Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  Daley  will 
remain  subject  to  much  discussion.  That 
the  police  force  did  over-react  in  many  in- 
stances is  clear.  That  this  is  exactly  the 
response  which  extremist  leaders  sought  to 
produce  is  also  clear. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to 
emerge  from  Chicago  was  the  fact  that  the 
violence  which  occurred  In  that  city  was 
long  planned  by  the  most  militant  members 
of  the  New  Left.  It  was  carried  out  under 
the  leadership  of  men  such  as  David  Del- 
llnger,  Tom  Hayden.  and  Jerry  Rubin,  the 
same  people  who  led  the  march  on  the  Pen- 
tagon. This  was  no  Idle  political  demonstra- 
tion to  Its  leaders,  although  it  was  surely 
viewed  in  those  terms  by  many  of  the  in- 
nocent and  Idealistic  young  people  who 
were  its  participants.  Writing  in  The  Neu: 
Republic,  James  Rldgeway.  an  eye-witness 
observer  of  events  in  Chicago,  stated  the 
following: 

"The  clashes  between  police  and  demon- 
strators began  as  calculated  maneuvers  by 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  and  the  Youth  Interna- 
tional Party.  The  strategy  was  to  confront  the 
police,  and  thereby  demonstrate  that  America 
was  a  police  state.  .  .  .  Following  out  their 
scheme  to  promote  a  continuing  confronta- 
tion between  growing  numbers  of  people  and 
the  police — they  figured  that  the  Chicago  of- 
ficials would  respond  by  bringing  in  more 
police  and  troops,  and  so  make  clear  to  all 
those  looking  on  that  Chicago  was  an  armed 
camp  and  America  was  a  police  state — the 
radicals  talked  enthusiastically  about  little 
acts  of  violence,  like  a  stink  bomb  In  the 
hotel,  or  dirty  words  on  some  walls,  to  pro- 
voke the  police  and  manipulate  the  liberal 
McCarthy  youths  into  their  own  ranks.  In 
effect,  the  Idea  was  to  stimulate  a  little  guer- 
rilla war.  .  .  ." '» 

Tom  Hayden.  a  leader  of  the  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  The  War  In  Vietnam,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  violence  he  and  his 
group  had  managed  to  provoke  In  Chicago 
Addressing  a  rally  in  Orant  Park,  he  urged 
youths  to  go  home  and  create  "One.  two. 
three  hundred  Chlcagos,"  Hayden  cried: 

"If  they  want  blood  to  flow  from  our  heads, 
the  blood  will  flow  from  a  lot  of  other  heads 
around  this  city  and  around  this  country. 
We  must  take  to  the  streets,  for  the  streets 
belong  to  the  people.  ...  It  may  well  be 
that  the  era  of  organized,  peaceful  and  or- 
derly demonstrations  Is  coming  to  an  end 
and  that  other  methods  will  be  needed," '' 

While  the  New  Left  militant  seek  violence, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  of 
society.  It  Is  Important  to  place  the  movement 
in  a  proper  and  balanced  perspective.  What 
the  militant  leaders  want  Is  one  thing;  what 
the  alienated  young  p>eople  who  follow  them 
want  is  something  else  entirely. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  move- 
ment has  turned  more  and  more  toward  the 
acceptance  of  violence  as  a  proper  and  legit- 
imate tactic.  It  is  a  tactic  which  they  openly 
proclaim,  and  which  society  must  learn  to 
cope  with  If  anarchy  and  disorder  are  to  be 
prevented. 
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ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE:  NOT  FOR 
SOVIETS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27.  1969 
Mr.  RARtCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  U.N.  has  three  votes. 

Poor  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  each 
have  one  vote,  but  the  voice  of  their  vote 
is  stolen  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviks. 

This  is  one  reason  why  self-determi- 
nation must  be  extended  to  the  citizens 
of  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  and 
other  minority  countries  occupied  by  the 
Russians. 

If  the  people  are  permitted  to  hold 
free  elections  then,  and  only  then,  will 
their  representatives  speak  for  their 
people. 

Until  then,  Russia  controls  three  votes 
to  our  one,  but  there  are  none  for 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 

I  include  a  U.N.  report  for  January  25, 
1969,  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Sovnrr  SATELLrrxs  Echo  Mother  Russia 

(By  Tom  Hoge) 
UNfTED  Nations,  N.Y.— A  diplomat  once  de- 
scribed the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  as  being 
like  the  Soviet  Union  only  more  so. 

The  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  all  echo 
the  Moscow  theme  and  vote  down  the  line 
with  the  Russians.  But  other  members  of  the 
Russian  symphony  have  shown  a  recent 
tendency  to  take  off  on  an  occasional  un- 
scheduled solo. 

No  such  alien  note  has  been  heard  from 
Byelorussia  or  the  Ukraine;  at  least  not  In 
recent  years. 

The  speeches  made  by  representatives  of 
the  two  satellites  sound  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  there  has  been 
suspicion  that  they  are  not  only  cleared  by 
the  Soviet  mission,  but  probably  composed 
by  Russian  speech  writers. 

If  the  two  countries  ape  Moscow,  It  Is  un- 
understandable.  Although  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  as  independent  nations  be- 
cause of  their  World  War  II  role  against 
Germany,  the  two  are  actually  political  di- 
visions of  Russia  like  the  13  other  Soviet 
Socialist  republics. 

When  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  chief  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United   Nations,   he 
made  it  a  practice  to  listen  closely  whenever 
the  Russians  spoke.  But  he  usually  walked 
out  of  the  assembly  hall  as  soon  as  either 
of  the   two  lesser  republics   took   the   floor. 
Lodge  sometimes  walked  out  on  other  bloc 
members,  if   it  became  apparent  they   were 
merely  parroting  the  main  Communist  line. 
When  Nikolai  T,  Pedorenko  was  chief  So- 
viet delegate,  he  used  to  stroll  into  the  dele- 
gates' lounge  every  morning  during  the  as- 
sembly session,  followed  by  envoys  of  Byelo- 
russia and  the  Ukraine,  and  sometime  other 
bloc  members.  The  group  would  sit  at  a  long 
table  in  the  coffee  bar  silently,  taking  notes 
while  Fedorenko  made  what  seemed  to  be  an 
Impromptu  speech  from  the  head  of  the  table. 
After  about  20  minutes,  someone  appar- 
ently gave  a  signal  and  the  group  stood  up 
with  military  precision  and  waited  respect- 
fully while  Pedorenko  collected  his  papers 
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and  brief  case.  Then  the  group  silently  filed 
out  of  the  lounge  with  Fedorenko  in  front, 
usually  fianked  by  the  two  senior  members 
of  the  satellite  group. 

The  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  have  never 
played  much  more  than  a  shadow  role  in 
debate  but  In  the  early  days  they  were  rep- 
resented by  more  colorful  personalities,  per- 
haps to  maintain  a  semblance  of  Independent 
identity.  ^    ... 

In  1946,  Ukrainian  Foreign  Minister  Dmitri 
Manullsky,  an  oldllne  Bolshevik,  headed  his 
delegation  and  was  named  chairman  of  the 
General  Assembly's  main  Political  Commit- 
tee. Kuzma  V.  KUelev,  veteran  Foreign  min- 
ister of  Byelorussia,  attended  a  number  of 
Assembly  sessions. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  two  republics  has 
put  in  a  resolution,  but  it  has  plainly  been 
done  at  the  dictate  of  the  Kremlin. 

Although  they  play  a  minor  role,  neither 
republic  is  a  mlcrostate  in  any  sense.  The 
Ukraine  with  45  million  people.  Is  bigger 
than  most  of  the  UN  members.  Byelorussia 
has  a  population  of  8'2  million. 

The  arrangement  actually  gives  the  Soviet 
Union  three  votes,  to  one  for  every  other 
member,  but  no  one  has  ever  registered  any 
objection.  ^  „ 

"After  all,  we  have  our  faithful  followers, 
too,"  commented  one  Western  source. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 


OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 
Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  Republic.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  honoring  the  courageous  people 
of  the  Ukraine. 

Culturally  an  Independent  people,  the 
Ukrainians  have  their  own  language, 
their  own  customs,  their  own  traditions, 
and  their  own  history.  Yet,  they  have 
been  subjugated  by  Russia  for  centuries. 
The  rulers  of  that  empire  have  changed 
from  czar  to  commissar,  but  its  oppres- 
sive policies  remain  tmaltered.  Equally 
as  unalterable  as  Russian  domination 
has  been  the  Ukrainian  people's  contin- 
ued desire  for  independence  and  self- 
determination. 

The  51st  anniversary  of  their  period 
of  independence  that  we  salute  today 
was  short  lived.  Since  1920  the  Ukraine 
has  remained  under  the  totalitarian 
regime  of  Russian  commimism. 

However,  almost  50  years  of  domina- 
tion has  faUed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  For.  they  are  a  people 
who  while  subjugated  continue  to  main- 
tain human  dignity;  they  are  a  people 
who  while  tyrannized  continue  to  main- 
tain a  sense  of  pride  and  a  measure  of 
human  decency;  and,  they  are  people 
who  while  oppressed  continue  to  main- 
tain the  ideals  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  all  men. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  recognize  the  deep- 
rooted  spirit  of  freedom  inherent  in  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  their  continuing 
hope  for  national  independence.  And  so, 
through  the  observance  of  this  armiver- 
sary.  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  who,  despite  their  oppression, 
have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  free  men  the  world  over. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
POSTAL  OPERATIONS— NO  1 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 
Mr.  NIX,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Postal  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  House, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, conducted  extensive  hearings  from 
coast  to  coast  across  the  United  Stales. 
I  will  be  making,  from  time  to  time,  a 
series  of  reports  to  the  Congress  by  in- 
sertions in  the  Congressional  Record 
covering  the  activity  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
problems  facing  the  postal  service, 
among  which  is  an  abundance  of  bad 
publicity. 

An  eastern  newspaper,  in  discussing 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blount,  stated 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  was  the 
"sick  man"  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  that  "nothing  was  done  right"  m  the 
postal  service.  Mr.  Bloimt.  according  to 
the  article,  was  going  to  set  all  of  this 
straight.  Tins  type  of  article  is  neither 
helpful  to  the  postal  service  nor  to  Mr. 
Blount,  and  it  most  assuredly  is  a  crush- 
ing blow  to  postal  morale.  The  artic  e 
mentioned  one  problem:  it  skipped  al- 
most all  others.  It  stated  that  postal  su- 
pervisors were  unable  to  transfer  from 
post  office  to  post  office.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem for  some  individuals  and  the  Post 
Office  Department,  But  the  postal  serv- 
ice   under    the   leadership    of    Richard 
Murphv,  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
for  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  has  initialed 
an  experimental  program  in  the  Seattle 
region,  made  up  of  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington  Oreon,  Alaska,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana, in  effect  which  requests  that  su- 
pervisors eligible  for  promotion  agree  to 
serve  in  any  promotion  vacancy  in  the 
Seattle  region.  This  is  about  as  far  as 
you  can  get  from  the  Congress  of  tne 
United   States,   I  became  interested   in 
this  program  and  directed  my  staff  coun- 
sel to  study  it.  Preliminary  hearings  were 
held   in   Boise,   Idaho,   chaired   by   the 
Honorable  James  A.   McClure,   and  in 
Missoula,  Mont.,  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able Arnold  Olsen.  as  well  as  a  round- 
table  discussion  meeting  with  union  lead- 
ers in  Seattle,  Wash. 

This  project,  caUed  the  Seattle  project 
or  the  career  development  program,  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  problem  of  trans- 
ferability headon.  It  set  up  a  system  in 
the  Seattle  region  whereby  supervisors 
eligible  for  promotion  would  be  asked 
to  waive  residence  voluntarily  prior  to 
consideration  for  promotion.  Up  until 
now  supervisors  have  only  been  consid- 
ered for  openings  in  their  home  office 
or  the  mailing  area  in  which  they  are 
stationed. 

The  Seattle  project  sounds  like  a  good 
program;  but  as  well  intended  as  it 
seems  to  be,  it  starts  reform  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  scale.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
economy  campaigns  periodically  con- 
ducted by  the  Defense  Department.  They 
always  start  by  taking  light  bulbs  out  of 
the  barracks.  This  program  starts  by 
placing  the  burden  for  change  on  the 
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shoulders  of  emploft^ees.  Some  men  were 
promoted  even  though  they  refused  to 
waive  residence.  In  a  few  cases,  super- 
visors were  promoted  after  they  signed 
the  waiver  and  transferred  to  other  post 
ofBces  in  the  Seattle  region.  There  has 
been  a  storm  of  protest  from  postal 
workers.  I  understand  further  that  these 
Individuals  who  hfeve  been  transferred 
and  promoted.  In  ope  case  from  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  to  Pbrtland,  Oreg.,  at  a 
multiple-grade  increase,  are  themselves 
unhappy,  according  to  oCQcials  of  the 
Postal  Supervisors  Union.  Why,  I  asked, 
could  something  th^t  sounded  so  sensible 
cause  such  an  uproir? 

The  reasons   ara  simple  enough. 

First.  The  raise  In  pay  on  promotion 
to  the  next  postal]  supervisory  level  in 
the  vast  majority  df  cases  only  amounts 
to  about  $600  a  year.  When  an  individ- 
ual transfers  from  a  smaller  city  like 
Boise,  Idaho,  to  Seattle,  he  is  losing 
pay — not  gaining  la  pay — because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  refil  estate  and  other 
items.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  program 
was,  in  'f^pt,  a  nationwide  program  and 
a  postal  supervisor  jwas  transferred  from 
Missoula,  Mont.,  ta  New  York  City.  New 
York  policemen  aiid  firemen  have  been 
asking  for  an  average  salary  of  $12,000 
a  year  to  meet  the  costs  of  living  in  that 
city.  The  average]  postal  employee  in 
that  city,  regardless  of  seniority,  makes 
about  $8,000  a  yeai:i.  This  transfer  would 
be  a  tremendous  \os$. 

Second.  Postal  Supervisors  are  men 
either  in  middle  lage  or  approaching 
middle  age.  This  is  true  because  85  per- 
cent of  the  people  an  the  postal  service, 
regardless  of  years  of  service,  whether 
20  or  30  years  of  service,  are  never  pro- 
moted to  a  superviiory  level.  Those  who 
are  promoted  hav^  generally  almost  20 
e  transfer  to  accept 
11,  in  any  case,  prob- 
of  promotions  be- 
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promotion.  What  la  more,  he  moves  into 
a  strange  situation  and  the  natural  re- 
sentment of  employees  who  have  been 
waiting  many  yeai-s  for  promotion  in 
the  gaining  post  office.  In  return  for  one 
promotion,  a  man  must  uproot  his  fam- 
ily, sell  the  home  he  has  been  paying 
for,  perhaps  at  loss,  and  very  probably 
move  to  a  community  where  the  cost  of 
living  is  higher. 

Third.  What  is  more,  the  program,  as 
it  turns  out,  worki  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion.  In  small  tost  ofiQces  where  su- 
pervisors and  emplciyees  know  each  other 
very  well,  the  job  fatlngs  of  supervisors 
is  very  high.  In  larger  post  oflBces,  like 
Seattle,  in  an  Impel-sonal  setting,  super- 
visors never  receive  a  pjerfect  rating.  Yet 
the  supervisors  in  Irrge  oflBces  must  com- 
pete on  a  point  system  with  employees 
who  receive  better  scores  in  smaller  of- 
fices. These  point  scores  are  compared 
in  an  impersonal  natter  by  a  compli- 
cated system  and  he  total  score  is  re- 
viewed by  a  board  o  n  which  officials  from 
regional  ofiBce  sit  a:  id  have  a  controlling 
voice. 

Fourth.  This  program  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  promotion  procedures  of 
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private  Industry.  It  is  not  a  good  com- 
parison, because  the  programs  In  private 
industry  do  not  reach  down  to  the  fore- 
man level.  Only  individuals  at  an  execu- 
tive level  are  forced  to  move.  They  are 
promised  even  greater  advancement  and 
their  pay  on  transfer  is  adequate  to  the 
area  in  which  they  are  assigned. 

Fifth.  The  Seattle  project  has  unin- 
tentionally raised  the  prospect  of  politi- 
cal manipulation  of  promotions  in  that 
the  influence  of  the  regional  oflQce  domi- 
nate the  program.  Employees  of  regional 
ofBces  are  chosen  in  many  cases  on  the 
basis  of  the  personal  discretion  of  re- 
gional office  oflBcials.  The  regional  offices 
justly  or  unjustly  have  the  reputation 
among  postal  employees  of  being  domi- 
nated by  politics.  Because  of  the  domi- 
nation of  this  program,  under  the  name 
Career  Development  Program  or  Seattle 
project  by  regional  offices,  it  Is  regarded 
by  employees  as  a  clash  between  senior- 
ity in  local  post  offices  and  regional  office 
political  considerations.  Although  senior- 
ity is  not  the  most  important  considera- 
tion under  the  present  local  promotion 
plan,  it  does  receive  some  consideration 
today  as  a  matter  of  tradition. 

WHAT    NEEDS    TO    BE    DONE? 

I  believe  that  the  present  ratio  of  su- 
pervisors to  employees  of  one  supervisor 
to  35  employees  is  too  low,  and  should  be 
a  ratio  of  at  least  one  supervisor  to  25 
employees,  and  probably  a  ratio  of  one 
supervisor  to  20  employees.  If  this  were 
done,  restrictive  practices  on  job  promo- 
tion would  wither  away.  If  budgetary 
problems  prevent  this,  let  us  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs,  principally  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  where  the  biggest 
cuts  in  postal  appropriation  requests 
come.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Congress  has  had  to  take  the 
blame  for  budget  cuts  for  too  long. 

I  believe  that  the  pay  gap  between  su- 
pervisors and  employees  is  too  low.  and 
asking  a  man  to  transfer  long  distances 
for  a  $600  a  year  increase  is  ridiculous. 

I  believe  that  future  promotion  and 
transfer  programs  should  be  limited  to 
top  management  positions  in  local  post 
offices,  rather  than  disrupting  the  hope 
of  all  employees  for  local  promotion. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
lower  supervisory  grades  that  men  capa- 
ble of  filling  supervisory  positions  are  not 
available.  They  have  been  available  up  to 
now.  They  are  also  available  in  industry 
which  restricts  transfer  promotions  to 
persons  at  the  executive  level. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  see  that  realistic  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams are  instituted  within  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  want  to  thank  Congress- 
man Arnold  Olsen  and  Congressman 
James  McClure  for  their  great  work  in 
bringing  these  facts  to  light.  They  are 
hard  working  and  dedicated  men.  I  am 
proud  to  serve  with  them.  I  hope  that  to- 
gether we  can  improve  the  postal  service, 
and  work  in  the  great  nonpartisan  tradi- 
tion of  our  committee  during  this  next 
Congress. 

I  will,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  make  a 
series  of  reports  on  the  postal  service  in 
the  Congressional  Record  based  on  our 
investigations  during  the  90th  Congress. 
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A  NEW  LOOK  IS  NEEDED  AT  USU 
SETUP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  assignments  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration which  has  been  generally 
unnoticed  Is  that  of  Prank  Shakespeare, 
Jr.,  to  head  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

One  man  who  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  agency  is  the  noted  inter- 
national columnist  of  the  Copley  Press. 
Dumltru  Danielopol,  who  in  an  article  in 
the  January  20  Joliet-Herald  News  re- 
views the  valedictory  comments  of  former 
agency  head,  Leonard  H.  Marks: 

A  New  Look  Is  Needed  at  USIA  Setup 
(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — "I  can  report  proudly  that 
the  exhibits,  broadcasts,  telecasts,  films, 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  produced 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  are  now  re- 
garded as  models  by  professionals  engaged 
In  the  arts  and  crafts  of  persuasion,"  said 
Lfeonard  H.  Marks,  director  of  the  agency  In 
his  valedictory  report  to  Congress. 

It  sounds  great.  It  sounds  as  If  America 
was  winning  the  global  propaganda  wtir. 

The  only  trouble  Is,  It  Isn't  so. 

To  Americans  who  have  traveled  abroad  In 
the  last  few  years,  the  Marks  report  will  read 
like  the  "Tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm."  Too 
much  of  It  Is  nothing  but  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  whitewash  a  USIA  operation  that  too  often 
Is   inept.    Incompetent   and    Inefficient. 

How  can  Marks  call  his  operation  a  "model" 
when  the  American  Image  abroad  has  sagged 
to  Its  lowest  ebb  In  history? 

In  his  report  Marks  chose  to  disregard 
criticism  at  home  and  abroad  against  his 
agency. 

"The  Image  of  the  U.S.  abroad  has  obvi- 
ously worsened  In  recent  years,"  Lloyd  S. 
Free,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Social  Research,  told  a  congressional 
subcommittee  last  summer.  "We  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  public  relations  debacle  .  .  ." 

The  presidential  directives  to  USIA  are  "to 
help  achieve  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
by  .  .  .  Influencing  public  attitudes  of  other 
nations."  Marks  wrote. 

Anyone  traveling  through  Europe  knows 
that  we  are  far  from  attaining  this  goal.  On 
the  contrary,  while  the  United  States  was 
losing  friends  and  prestige,  the  Soviet  Union 
hsa  been  gaining  strength  even  among  our 
allies.  Moscow  has  even  begun  to  recover  from 
Its  black  eye. 

In  Paris,  the  French  elder  statesman.  Am- 
bassador Andre  FYancols  Poncet,  said:  "Tour 
propaganda  ...  Is  zero." 

"We  are  Just  not  selling  America,"  I  wrote 
on  Sept.  17,  1966.  after  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe.  "USIA  officials  themselves  admit  fail- 
ures In  Western  Europe  ...  It  Is  about  time 
President  Johnson  awoke  to  the  fact  that  his 
points  are  Just  not  getting  across  .  .  ." 

What  kind  of  man  or  woman  goes  to  work 
for  USIA? 

"A  very  special  kind  of  Individual."  says 
Marks.  "In  his  makeup  are  elements  of 
missionary,  teacher,  publicist,  diplomat  .  .  . 
rugged  individualist  and  loyal  organization 
man." 

Not  everyone  would  agree.  USIA  has  many 
highly  competent  people,  but  is  also  plagued 
with  low  caliber  workers  who  fall  to  com- 
prehend their  mission,  or  simply  Ignore  it. 

Many  of  them  have  been  outspoken  in  their 
opposition  to  our  Vietnam  policy — a  policy 
they  are  paid  to  explain  and  defend. 
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one  high  official  who  came  to  the  agency 
from  a  highly  successful  business  career 
inspected  USIA  posts  overseas  and  returned 
in  msgust.  He  told  friends  that  he  would  only 
retain  less  than  half  if  USIA  was  a  profit- 
making   organization. 

Despite  Marks'  self-serving  essay,  the  new 
Nixon  administration  should  make  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  USIA  and  similar  opera- 
tions like  Radio  Free  Europe.  It  would  be 
interesting,  for  example,  to  find  out  why 
competent  writers  and  editors  from  Eastern 
European  desks  have  been  set  aside— because 
of  their  anti-Communist  opinions— while 
Communists  from  those  countries  have  been 
hired  to  broadcast  from  American  stations. 
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A  CALL  TO  COMMITMENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  address  made  by  the 
Honorable  Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  to  the 
American  Gas  Association  on  January 

22.  1969: 

A  Call  to  Commitment 
The    Scriptures    tell    us    a    house    divided 
aealnst  Itself  cannot  stand. 

The  Kerner  Commission  has  warned  us 
that  we  are  moving  toward  two  separate  and 
distinct  societies. 

The  greatness  of  America  has  been  Its 
capacity  to  change  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. 

The  real  question  today  is  whether  we  have 
the  will   the  capacity,  the  determination,  the 
faith  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  our 
society. 
I  believe  we  do. 

I  believe  that  Government  cannot  do  it 
alone.  Without  the  effective  and  serious  co- 
operation of  business,  our  social  crisis  can- 
not and  will  not  be  solved.  With  serious  and 
sincere  commitment  of  business,  labor  and 
government,  we  cannot  fall. 
What  Is  the  crUls  and  why  Is  it  there? 
We  all  know  of  the  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation. We  know  that  untU  fairly  recently,  a 
black  man,  If  he  wanted  to  be  a  journalist, 
could  not  enroll  in  many  of  the  Journalism 
schools.  We  know  if  a  black  man  wanted  to 
be  a  lawyer  he  could  not  enroll  in  many  law 
schools.  My  own  state  of  Oklahoma  did  not 
permit  a  black  man  in  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Law  School  until  1948.  We  know 
that  untU  1954  "separate,  but  equal"  was  the 
law  of  the  land.  We  know  that  until  1964 
public  accommodations  were  not  public  to 
the  black  man.  We  know  also  that  it  took  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  by  an 
assassin's  bullet  to  prod  Congress  into  enact- 
ing an  open  housing  law. 

We  also  know  that  until  the  voting  rights 
bill  of  1965.  there  had  been  widespread  dis- 
franchisement. Tlie  most  basic  right  in  a 
democracy,  the  right  to  vote,  a  right  guaran- 
teed one  hundred  years  ago  by  the  15th 
Amendment,  the  very  essence  of  a  democracy, 
v.as  systematically  denied.  Yet  the  call  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  "no  taxation  with- 
out representation."  We  know  that  there 
has  been  and  stUl  is  gerrymanding  to  keep 
b'.ack  representation  to  a  minimum.  There 
are  still  three  states  with  substantial  black 
population.  Alabama.  South  CarolUia  and 
Arkansas  without  a  single  black  member  of 
their  state  legislatures. 

As  a  former  member  of  Congress  and  as 
one  who  appreciates  the  Importance  of  po- 
litical power,  I  looked  up  the  record  of  black 


membership  In  the  U.S.  Congress.   I  found 
an  incredible  thing. 

If  you  start  with  the  election  of  1800  you 
have  to  go  from  1901  to  1931,  thirty  years 
without  a  single  black  representative  in  ei- 
ther House  of  the  U.S.  Congrese. 

Then  in  1931,  in  the  72nd  Congress,  Oscar 
DePrlest  was  elected  from  Illinois. 

There  was  only  one  black  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1931  to  '45. 
From  1945  to  1966  there  were  only  two. 
In  1955,  there  were  only  three. 
In    1965,    in    the    Sflth   Congress,    when    I 
served  there  were  six  out  of  a  total  of  536 
representatives  and  senators. 

Today  there  are  10  out  of  535,  Including 
one  U.S.  Senator. 

Now  what  do  these  facts  tell  us? 
A  great  deal,  I  think. 

For  one  thing,  the  black  man  has  been 
caught  in  a  syndrome  of  discrimination.  De- 
nial of  educational  opportunities  helped  pre- 
vent advance  in  employment.  Denial  of 
voting  rights  helped  prevent  protection  of 
Oonstltutional  rights  by  lack  of  political 
representation.  Denial  of  political  represen- 
tation prevented  the  black  man  from  In- 
fluencing his  own  destiny  in  education, 
housing,  health,  employment,  etc.  So  there 
has  been  a  vicious  cycle. 

The  cycle  is  now  being  broken,  and  broken 
It  must  be. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  Is  where  we 
have  been.  The  question  now  is  where  are  we 
going  and  how  are  we  going  to  get  there. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  daring  thing 
for  Abraham  Uncoln  to  sign  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  But  it  was  right  and  to- 
day no  one  in  our  society  would  advocate 
slavery. 

In  the  19308  the  Antl-Lynchlng  Law  was 
controversial,  yet  today  no  one  would  tol- 
erate lynching. 

Today,  there  may  be  those  of  you  who 
would  hold  back  on  taking  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs,  because  of  criticism  or  the 
fear  of  change,  but  by  tomorrow  no  one  will 
seriously  take  such  a  position. 

What  I  am  asking  Is  that  we  simply  be 
true  to  ourselves,  to  our  country  and  the 
values  that  we  profess  to  hold — equality  of 
opportunity,  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

America  has  to  solve  her  problem  of  race 
or  she  cannot  survive.  And  the  only  lasting 
solution  can  be  a  just  one:  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  the  past.  The  purpose  of  society 
is  not  to  perpetuate  Injustices.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide lasting  remedies  to  correct  those  injtis- 

Let  us  turn  our  backs  on  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  past  and  face  the  future,  and 
make  sure  that  future  Is  a  decent  and  just 
one  for  all  Americans. 

Now  how  do  we  go  about  doing  that,  spe- 
cifically as  It  relates  to  ending  patterns  of 
discrimination  in  employment  within  one's 
own  Industry  or  company. 

The  first  requirement  is  a  personal  com- 
mitment, or  the  will  to  do  this  and  seek 
ways  of  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  law.  rather 
than  ways  to  avoid  it. 

Now  why  an  affirmative  action  program? 
Why  should  you  go  to  them?  Listen  to  the 
words  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy.  This  is 
what  he  said  on  January  17.  1963: 

"It  will  require  some  effort  on  your  part. 
I  don't  think  it  Is  just  a  question  of  signing 
the  certificates  and  Indicating  a  willingness 
to  accept  people  if  they  have  the  talent.  I 
think  we  probably  have  to  do  more  than  that. 
You  really  have  to  go  out  and  look  for  them 
because  they  won't  be  able  in  sufficient  cases 
to  find  you.  I  think  you  have  to  find 
them  ...  I  hope  .  .  .  you  will  make  a  de- 
liberate effort,  that  you  will  assign  people 
in  your  company  to  really  see  if  in  a  period  of 
six"  months  or  a  year  we  can  really  statis- 
tically improve  the  situation  in  every  com- 

The  second  ingredient  is  to  find  the  tools 
of  an  effective  affirmative  action  program. 
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These  include: 

One,  a  clear-cut  policy  statement  on  equal 
employment  opportunity  from  the  President 
of  the  company. 

Two,  the  appointment  of  a  high-level 
company  person  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  affirmative  action  program. 
Three,  an  active  recruitment  program  at 
educational  institutions  with  large  minority 
populations. 

Four,  a  quarterly  feed-back  system  from 
each  department  measuring  the  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  quarter 

Five,  review  selection,  testing  and  promo- 
tion procedures.  These  are  among  the  things 
you  can  do.  There  are  many  others.  They  are 
as  varied  as  your  initiative,  imagination  and 
situation. 

The  fact  is  that  many  blacks  and  other 
minorities  will  not  apply  for  a  job  because 
they  believe  they  are  not  wanted  based  on 
past  experience. 

Let  me  tell  you  two  stories  to  Illustrate  this 
point. 

In  a  pharmaceutical  plant  in  New  Jersey 
they  had  never  had  any  Negro  employees. 
They  undertook  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram, hired  three  blacks  and  within  weeks 
were  inundated  with  applications.  They 
found  that  people  in  the  ghetto  thought  the 
building  had  been  painted  white  as  a  symbol 
to  stay  away. 

A  second  story  will  suffice,  in  a  utility  com- 
pany in  an  eastern  inter-city  which  had  em- 
ployed blacks  in  substantial  numbers  since 
during  World  War  II,  they  undertook  an  af- 
firmative action  program  aimed  at  the  Span- 
ish Americans.  They  found  out  that  the  rea- 
son the  Puerto  Ricans  had  never  applied  for 
jobs  in  the  company  was  that  they  thought 
they  were  "not  allowed  In  the  building." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  problems  are 
merely  one  of  communication,  but  it  is  to 
say  that  without  meaningful  communication 
to  the  minority  community,  there  can  be  no 
successful  affirmative  action  program. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  couple  of  quotations.  On  June  19.  1963  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy  said : 

"I  ask  you  to  look  into  your  hearts — not  in 
search  of  charity,  for  the  Negro  neither  wants 
nor  needs  condescension — but  for  the  one 
plain,  proud  and  priceless  quality  that  unites 
us  all  as  Americans:  a  sense  of  Justice.  In  this 
year  of  the  Emancipation  Centennial.  Justice 
requires  us  to  insure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  all  Americans  and  their  posterity— not 
merely  for  reasons  of  economic  efficiency, 
world  diplomacy  and  domestic  tranquility — 
but  above  all.  because  It  is  right." 

Because  It  is  right.  Because  if  you  get  In- 
volved, really  get  committed,  you'll  never 
regret  it.  I  have  seen  the  twinkle  In  the  eye 
of  some  of  the  businessmen  who  have  really 
become  concerned,  who  have  really  become 
involved,  who  really  do  care.  Who  know  that 
they  are  doing  something  not  only  big  for 
their  company,  but  something  big  for  their 
country.  And  they  are  doing  something  for 
themselves. 

I  tell  vou  this,  you  will  know  that  you  have 
got  hold  of  something  important,  that  you 
are  helping  to  be  a  part  of  the  solution,  rather 
than  to  be  a  part  of  the  problem. 

As  President  Richard  Nixon  said  In  his  In- 
augural Address:  "To  go  forward  at  all  Is  to 
go  forward  together." 


PAUL  FORNSHELL  SCHENCK 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23.  1969 
Mr.  AYRES  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 


in    Miamlsburg.    Ohio. 
gp.  his  family  moved  to 


ins 

the  passing  of  niy  former  colleague  In 
this  body,  Paul  Ftomshell  Schenck. 

We  Ohloans  wjere  proud  of  the  fine 
record  that  Paul!  Schenck  made  as  an 
educator,  busineslman,  and  U.S.  Repre 
sentatlve.    Bom   ' 
some  60  years  ag 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

He  served  that  Icity  well  as  an  educa- 
tor, president  of  $ie  board  of  education, 
and  president  of  the  Dayton  Safety 
Council.  He  also  {was  a  most  successful 
realtor  and  was!  elected  president  of 
Dayton  Real  Estate  Board. 

He  served  in  thfc  body  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  beginning  with  the  82d 
Congress.  A  man  pf  great  integrity  and 
abUity.  we  who  set-ved  with  him  remem- 
ber well  the  fine  measures  that  he  sup- 
ported here.  He  brought  with  him  a  great 
background  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
contributions  to  legls- 
were  many, 
vas  dedicated  to  his 
had  the  good  fortune 
Oeneflted  greatly  from 


education  and  his 
latlon  in  that  field 

Paul  Schenck 
work  and  we  who 
to  work  with  him 
hi5  guiding  spirit. 
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HON.  JOHnTaSHBROOK 

O^   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27.  1969 


Mr.  ASHBROO^ 
understandable  wl 
the  antipoverty  pr 
such  fanfare  se\ 
steadily  dwindled. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
public  confidence  in 
ogram,  heralded  with 
eral  years  ago,  has 
Either  through  out- 
right fraud  or  mismanagement,  funds 
allotted  for  the  allfevlatlon  of  the  disad- 
vantaged are  diverted  from  intended 
recipients.  The  Neif  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, January  12,  featured  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  bf  the  New  York  City 
antipoverty  and  welfare  program  under 
the  heading,  "Millions  in  City  Poverty 
Funds  Lost  by  Pr^ud  and  Inefficiency  " 
compiled  by  Richard  Reeves,  Barnard  L 
Collier,  Richard  ffhalon,  and  Richard 
Severe.  Their  findings  illustrate  that 
more  than  a  meritotrious  purpose  and  the 
aUocation  of  monej  are  required  in  cop- 
mg  with  our  social  lis. 

The  Human  Resolurces  Administration 
created  in  August  ^966,  sought  to  merge 
the  antipoverty  ai^d  welfare  programs 
along  with  their  related  agencies,  under  a 
single  adnimistrati«e  agency  to  centralize 
the  programs.  Unl  ortunately,  this  ad- 
ministrative overha  ul  could  not  prevent 
the  diversion  of  funis,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  situation  in  the  HRA  is  serious 
in  the  extreme,  if  th  e  Times  article  is  any 
indication:  ' 

Multiple  investlgat  ens  of  the  city's  $122- 
mlUlon-a-year  antl-p,  ,verty  program  are  dis- 
closing chronic  corruption  and  administra- 
tive chaos  that  have  already  cheated  New 
York  s  poor  of  uncoui  ted  millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  offices  of  the  district 
attorneys  of  New  York  County  the 
Bronx,  and  Brooklirn,  investigations  of 
HRA  have  been  cortducted  by  the  OEO, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  GAO 
on  the  Federal  leve: .  The  Times  authors 
estimate  that — 
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At  least  100  representatives  from  these 
offices  have  been  involved. 

The  above-mentioned  article  is  quite 
lengthy,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask  that 
It  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  two  parts 
on  succeeding  days. 

Part  I  of  the  article  follows: 
Millions  in  City  Poverty  Funds  Lost  by 
Praot)  and  Inetftciency 
Multiple  Investigations  of  the  city's  $122- 
mlUion-a-year  antipoverty  program  are  dis- 
closing chronic  corruption  and  administra- 
tive chaos  that  have  already  cheated  New 
York's  poor  of  uncounted  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

■It's  so  bad  that  It  will  take  10  years  to 
find  out  what's  really  been  going  on  inside 
the  Human  Resources  Administration,  "  said 
an  assistant  district  attorney  who  has  spent 
the  last  four  months  studying  the  super- 
agency.  It  was  formed  27  months  ago  to  run 
the  city's  antipoverty  and  welfare  programs. 
District  Attorney  Prank  S.  Hogan  of  New 
York  County,  the  city's  Department  of  In- 
vestigation and  Federal  agencies  have  dis- 
covered that  the  mismanagement  and  in- 
ternal dishonesty  still  exist— that  while  au- 
ditors and  detectives  were  studying  the  HRA. 
last  month  some  persons  were  carrying  out 
a  $l-million  embezzlement  plot. 

Alleged  wrongdoing  in  the  superagency 
has  also  been  investigated  by  the  District  At- 
torneys of  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Federal  Government's  General 
Accounting  Office.  At  least  100  representatives 
from  these  offices  have  been  involved. 

As  late  as  last  Dec.  19  a  confldenUal  sur- 
vey by  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Labor— which  largely  finances  H.R.A.'s 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — reported: 

"Unless  vast  changes  are  made,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  office  that  H.R.A.  cannot  pos- 
sibly cope  with  the  many  additional  prob- 
lems that  will  be  brought  about  by  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  enrollees  under  the  sum- 
mer programs." 

An  inside  evaluation— a  staff  memorandum 
last  May  to  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  the  super- 
agency's  administrator— warned  that  in  some 
cases  management  failures  had  "more  than 
negated  the  Impact  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram In  local  communities." 

The  outsiders — from  Washington  and  Mr. 
Hogan 's  office — have  charged  that  some  city 
officials  are  destroying  Important  H.R.A.  rec- 
ords and  are  reluctant  to  cooperate.  The  city 
has  Informed  the  outsiders  that  less  than 
$1.5  million  has  been  stolen  from  H.R.A.,  but 
Independent  Investigators  say  the  actual 
figure   will   be  much   higher. 

For  the  last  three  months  reporters  of  The 
New  York  Times  have  interviewed  dozens 
of  former  and  present  city  officials,  investi- 
gators and  some  of  the  men  and  women  un- 
der Investigation. 

Those  Interviews  have  disclosed  cases  of 
apparent  corruption  either  compounded  or 
encouraged  by  chaotic  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

The  cases,  which  follow,  appear  at  this 
time  to  be  unrelated,  except  that  they  in- 
dicate problems  in  the  H.R.A. 

A  complex  plot,  discovered  three  weeks 
ago  by  suspicious  bankers,  to  transfer  four 
checks  totaling  more  than  $1 -million  from 
H.R.A.  accounts  to  a  secret  bank  account  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Two  former  officials  of  the  agency  and  a 
high-ranking  official  still  on  the  Job  are 
being  investigated  on  suspicion  that  they 
embezzled  funds  and  took  kickbacks. 

The  alleged  theft  of  at  least  $1.75-milllon 
in  nine  months  by  a  group  of  young  H.  R.  A. 
employes  from  Durham,  N.C.  who  call  them- 
selves "the  Durham  Mob" — suspected  of  rig- 
ging city  computers  to  produce  fraudulent 
paychecks. 

The  District  Attorney  and  Department  of 
Investigation  are  looking  into  the  dlsappear- 
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ance  of  Social  Security  payments  withheld 
from  thousands  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  paychecks,  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  city  fiscal  officer  "intercepted"  Fed- 
eral checks  intended  for  the  City  Comptrol- 
ler and,  without  authorization,  deposited 
more  than  $6-mi!llon  in  an  H  R.  A.  account 
The  officer  then  made  cash  withdrawals  tc 
pay  overtime  salaries,  records  of  which  never 
appeared  on  the  payroll  records  or  in  the 
records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

A  bizarre  scheme,  hatched  five  weeks  ago 
to  steal  $52,000  In  H.  R.  A.  funds  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Los  Angeles  house  with  a  check 
made  out  to  an  apparently  fictitious  man 
who  "Identified"  himself  by  writing  a  false 
license  plate  number  and  the  unlisted  phone 
number  of  a  movie  star  on  the  back  of  a 
stolen  H.  R.  A.  check. 

A  plan  submitted  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  "safeguard"  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Funds  was  developed  last  August  by 
two  H.  R.  A.  officials  who  were  arrested  a 
month  later  and  charged  with  Youth  Corns 
thefts. 

JUST  A  sampling 

These  situations  are  only  a  sampling  ol 
the  problems  of  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration— problems  that  could  multi- 
ply as  more  Federal  Investigators  come  Into 
the  city  and  produce  reports  such  as  the 
April  24,  1968.  document  produced  by  La- 
bor Department  auditors.  That  was  titled 
"Absence  of  Fiscal  Responslbllty  In  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Administration,  City  of  New 
York." 

And  the  problems  of  New  York  are  In  many 
ways  those  of  the  nation,  not  only  because 
Internal  corruption  is  now  being  investigated 
in  the  anti-poverty  programs  of  other  cities. 
including  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit,  but  be- 
cause that  corruption  could  Influence  the 
attitude  of  the  new  Nixon  Administration 
toward  all  programs  to  aid  poor  people. 

Mr.  Ginsberg,  former  associate  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  aware  of  that  danger. 

"Even  with  all  the  inefficiencies  and  mis- 
takes coming  to  light — and  they  are  serious— 
the  (Youth  Corps)  and  other  programs  like 
it  have  made  an  Important  difference  to  the 
poor  and  they  must  not  be  destroyed, "  he 
said  recently. 

•'We  are  a  fantastically  big  business,"  he 
said  yesterday  during  an  interview  in  his 
office  at  40  Worth  Street,  In  which  he  was 
asked  about  information  turned  up  by  The 
Tlmes's  investigation.  "We  improvise  and 
hope  we  will  get  through,"  he  said. 

ORDERS    COOPERATION 

In  the  Interview  he  said:  ""I'm  not  suggest- 
ing there  was  no  dishonesty.  But  I  don't 
think  It  Is  a  massive  problem." 

He  said  he  had  ordered  full  cooperation 
with  investigators,  but  conceded  there  might 
have  been  occasions  when  lower-ranking  offi- 
cials at  first  resisted  supplying  information 
and  records. 

H.R.A.,  in  fact,  has  problems — gigantic 
size,  explosive  growth  and  inexperience. 

The  superagency  was  established  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  on  Aug.  15,  1966,  to  combine  the  old 
Department  of  Welfare  and  the  two  anti- 
poverty  agencies:  the  Manpower  and  Career 
Development  Agency,  which  manages  Job 
training  programs  and  the  Youth  Corps,  and 
the  Community  Development  Agency,  which 
coordinates  the  varied  programs  of  •  •  •. 

Both  confusion  and  corruption  were  a 
problem  In  city  antipoverty  agencies  before 
the  Lindsay  administration  took  office. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  made  It  clear  yesterday  that 
his  major  interest  was  in  getting  programs 
moving,  not  In  building  rigid  financial  con- 
trols. 

"If  we  had  better  controls,"  he  said,  "we 
wouldn't  have  had  the  programs." 

That  point  of  view  got  the  city  in  trouble 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
which  reported  that  Youth  Corps  irregulari- 
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ties  In  New  York  were  made  possible  '"be- 
cause all  payroll  safeguards  used  in  the  past 
were  disregarded." 

The  Labor  Department  added  that  high 
city  officials  had  given  instructions  to  pay- 
roll and  fiscal  personnel  to  disregard  all 
controls  "to  get  the  enrollees  jmld." 

The  city's  reason  for  paying  quickly,  ac- 
cording to  members  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  staff, 
was  that  there  appeared  to  be  danger  of  race 
riots  if  slum-area  teen-agers  were  not  put 
to  work  and  paid. 

The  Labor  Department,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  worried  about  the  $19.9-milllon  It  had 
provided  for  the  Youth  Corps,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  are  worried  about  the 
money  flowing  from  Washington  to  100 
Church  Street,   the  H.R.A.   headquarters. 

Last  September  the  Labor  Department 
threatened  to  cancel  the  city's  sponsorship 
of  the  program  because  of  flscal  irregulari- 
ties that  led  to  the  Intensive  scrutiny  of  the 
Manpower  and  Career  Development  Agency. 

Most  of  the  disclosures  to  date  have  con- 
cerned the  Youth  Corps,  according  to  one 
Federal  investigator,  "simply  because  that's 
where   we're   looking  at   the   moment." 

SPONSORSHIP   CONTINUED 

A  Federal  decision  last  week  to  extend  city 
sponsorship  of  the  corps  for  five  more 
months  was  Interpreted  by  Mr.  Ginsberg  as 
a  "vote  of  confidence"  in  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration. 

But  Labor  Department  memorandums  on 
the  decision  reveal  that  city  sponsorship  was 
continued  because  "of  the  Inherent  diffi- 
culties in  securing  new  sponsorship." 

In  fact,  the  Federal  investigators  studying 
city  sponsorship,  concluded  last  Dec.  18: 

■The  present  staffs  of  the  H.R.A.  fiscal 
office.  Manpower  Career  Development  Agency 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Fiscal  Office 
do  not  possess  the  qualifications  to  Imple- 
ment a  management  system,  however  well 
designed." 

Federal  investigators  had  concluded  three 
months  earlier  that : 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  employes  of  New  York,  staff  employes  of 
delegate  agencies  and  even  NYC  [Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  |  enrollees  have  either  con- 
spired or  engaged  In  wholesale  larceny,  theft 
through  fraud  or  embezzlement  of  funds  ad- 
vanced to  New  York  City  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor." 

IN     NEIGHBORHOODS,    TOO 

Those  reports  are  evidence  of  the  cloud  of 
corruption  that  plagues  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration.  Whether  they  are 
well-informed  or  not,  employes  of  the  agency 
tend  to  say  such  things  as  "Oh,  yes,  he's 
stealing  too." 

Dishonesty  in  neighborhood  antipoverty 
offices  also  taints  the  entire  agency.  Bronx 
District  Attorney  Burton  B.  Roberts  found 
•ghosts'  on  the  payroll  of  the  Hunts  Point 
Community  Corporation  In  1966. 

A  Federal  auditor  In  a  written  report  has 
said  that  when  he  informed  Robert  Shrank, 
who  was  Youth  Corps  director  In  1967,  of 
irregularities,  "Mr.  Shrank  Informed,  this 
auditor  that  he  was  a  liar  and  destroyed 
the  report." 

"stop-payment"    ORDER 

Mr.  Shrank,  who  Is  now  an  urban-affairs 
consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  said 
yesterday  that  he  did  not  destroy  any  report 
and  had  only  accused  t^e  auditor  of  "exag- 
gerations." 

A  confidential  report  by  Federal  auditors  to 
United  States  Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgen- 
thau  asserts  that  Mr.  Shrank  reacted  to  In- 
formation that  stop-payment  orders  would 
be  issued  on  a  batch  of  stolen  checks  by  call- 
ing his  staff  together  "to  tell  them  that  If  aay 
of  them  had  the  stolen  checks  they  should 
not  cash  them  since  a  'stop-payment'  had 
been  Issued." 

"I  did  warn  anybody  who  attempted  to 
cash  the  checks,"  Mr.  Shrank  said  yesterday 
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when  informed  about  the  report.  "After  all. 
we  were  paying  $42,000  a  week  In  checks.  I'm 
not  saying  it's  forgivable,  but  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  ever  stop  the  stolen-check 
problem.  •• 

In  another  area  of  investigators,  the  charge 
of  destroying  records  was  heard  often  in  the 
last  three  months.  But  a  more  common  com- 
plaint by  Federal  and  District  Attorney  In- 
vestigators was  that  city  officials  refused  to 
volunteer  Information  or  were  tardy  In  pro- 
viding requested  material. 

The  one  official  who  generally  escaped  that 
kind  of  criticism  was  Mr.  Ginsberg,  who  was 
praised  by  both  Federal  and  local  Investiga- 
tors for  his  sincerity  and  cooperation. 

One  aspect  of  corruption  In  H.R.A.  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  any  report  but  Is  often 
discussed  by  employes  Is  that  the  jjersons 
arrested  to  date  have  all  been  black.  Most 
employes  of  the  poverty  program  nre  Negroes 
who  have  been  brought  into  the  mainstream 
of  city  government. 

And  the  mainstream.  In  the  words  of  a  man 
who  has  been  at  City  Hall  for  30  years,  •has 
always  included  taking  a  little  now  and 
then." 

"Tweed  was  a  WASP  [white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant[  and  the  Irish  and  the  Jews  fol- 
lowed him, "  he  said,  "Now  the  Negroes  are 
getting  their  chance  and  everyone  thinks  It's 
a  new  thing." 

"Yes,"  agreed  a  Negro  who  has  been  ar- 
rested, "it  looks  like  some  of  ua  have  moved 
up  to  the  white  man's  thing." 
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ROBERT    F.    WILLIAMS,    OF    RAM- 
BLACK  PANTHERS— NEW  AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Com- 
munist Tanzania  comes  the  report  that 
fugitive-from-justlce  Robert  Williams 
has  returned  from  Africa  to  Red  China 
to  continue  his  "hate  America"  programs. 
The  Interesting  aspect  is  why  and  on 
whose  orders  did  the  U.S.  Embassy  office 
in  Dar-es-Salaam  rendezvous  with  Wil- 
liams to  give  him  a  new  and  valid  pass- 
port? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
report  by  a  Richard  Gibson  of  Dar-es- 
Salaam  which  appeared  in  the  January 
18,  1969,  Herald  Dispatch  of  Los  Angeles 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rob    Williams    Returns    to    China    After 

Africa  Visit 

(By  Richard  Gibson) 

Dar      es      Salaam. — Afro- American      exile 

leader  Robert   P.   Williams   recently  wound 

up    a    three-month    visit    to    Tanzania    and 

sailed   back  to   China,   bearing  a   valid  U.S. 

passport  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

Mr.  Williams  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  valid  passport  since  he  fled  from  his 
Monroe,  N.C.  home  in  1961  to  avoid  kid- 
napping charges  arising  from  violent  racial 
clashes  In  that  Southern  city. 

He  first  sought  refuge  with  Fidel  Castro's 
government  in  Cuba,  but  left  there  for  China 
In  1966,  charging  that  some  of  Cuba's  white 
leaders  were  themselves  racist  bigots. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  traveled  to  Tanzania 
from  hts  exUe  headquarters  In  Peking  on  a 
Chinese  Aliens  Travel  Document,  was  accom- 
panied on  part  of  his  tour  by  his  wife  Mabel. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Williams  boarded  a  ship 
In  Dar  es  Salaam  to  return  to  China,  an 
official  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  presented  him 
with  a  new  American  passport. 


Mr.  Williams'  Tanzania  visit  was  the  first 
trip  he  has  made  outside  China  since  he 
moved  there  and  his  first  visit  to  any  part 
of  Africa. 

Recently,  he  was  denied  the  right  to  visit 
Sweden  and  France.  Although  both  countries 
profess  to  support  the  civil  rights  struggle 
in  the  United  States  and  both  had  welcomed 
Stokely  Carmichael  earlier  this  year,  neither 
has  given  any  explanation  of  the  ban  on 
Robert  P.  Williams. 

In  Sweden,  student  groups  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Uppsala  and  Lund  are  still  appealing 
the  ban  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Williams  may 
speak  at  their  schools. 

But  some  Swedish  leftist  organizations 
have  refused  to  pay  more  than  lip-service  to 
the  appeal,  because  they  strongly  disapprove 
of  Mr.  Williams'  criticism  of  the  lingering 
racism  in  Cuba  and  his  support  of  Com- 
munist China's  Chairman  Mao  T^e-tung. 

Mr.  Williams  conferred  In  Dar  es  Salaam 
with  attorney  Milton  R.  Henry  of  Detroit. 
Brother  Imarl  (whose  "slave  name^'  was 
Richard  B.  Henry)  and  Mrs.  Mae  Mallory,  a 
militant  black  mother  from  New  York,  who 
Is  still  under  Indictment  on  the  same  kid- 
napping charges  as  Mr.  Williams 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  and 
Brother  Imarl — in  his  capacity  as  Minister 
of  Information  of  the  black  separatist 
"Republic  of  New  Africa. •'  Mr.  Williams  held 
a  press  conference  In  Dar  es  Salaam  at  the 
beginning  of  June  to  publicize  the  group's 
demands  for  an  all-black  Independent  and 
sovereign  republic  to  be  carved  out  of  the 
present  Southern  United  States. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Williams  had  been 
elected  in  absentia  at  a  Detroit  meeting,  the 
first  President  of  New  Africa,  and  Mr  Henry 
was  chosen  as  First  Vice  President. 

Denying  that  he  planned  to  remain  In  exile 
permanently.  Mr.  Williams  confirmed  reports 
that  he  hoped  to  return  to  the  United  States 
to  clear  himself  of  the  charges  against  him. 
which  he  vehemently  maintained  were  a 
complete  fabrication. 

But  he  set  no  date  for  his  return,  which  he 
said  would  take  place  only  "when  the  time 
was  ripe." 

Before  his  departure  from  the  East  African 
country,  Mr.  Williams  expressed  gratitude  to 
the  government  of  President  Julius  K. 
Nyerere  and  the  people  of  Tanzania  for  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  shown  him  and 
Mrs.  Williams. 

While  In  Dar  es  Salaam,  which  Is  also 
headquarters  of  the  African  Liberation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
Mr.  Williams  met  privately  with  many  Afri- 
can freedom  fighters,  Including  top  ranking 
leaders  of  the  militant  Pan-Afrlcanlst  Con- 
gress of  Azanla  (South  Africa) . 


A  FORWARD  MARITIME  POLICY  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Maritime  Trades  Department  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  last  Wednesday,  a 
very  timely  and  thought  provoking  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr.  James  D. 
Atkinson,  professor  of  government, 
Georgetown  University. 

There  has  been  too  much  delay  in 
giving  to  our  almost  nonexistent  mer- 
chant marine,  the  very  serious  considera- 
tion it  should  have. 

Dr.  Atkinsoii's  remarks  bring  out  the 
need    for   taking    immediate   action    to 
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remedy  this  neglect  while  there  is  stUl 
time.  I  strongly  urge  their  careful  read- 
ing by  all  of  the  Members : 

A  Forward  MiRmME  Policy  for  thb 

Ui<iTXD  States 

THE    aXRATECIC     NAVAL     BALANCE 

The  rmt  al  balance  study 
In  early  December  1968,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  IServlces  published  a  study 
entitled  "The  Changing  Strategic  Naval  Bal- 
ance: U.S.S.R.  vs.  USA."  This  study  was  pre- 
pared for  House  ^rmed  Services  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Security  Council 
on  which  I  served  This  carefully  researched 
paper  pointed  out  that  the  burgeoning  Soviet 
merchant  marine  served  to  enhance  Soviet 
attainment  of  at-ategrlc  objectives  on  the 
oceans  of  the  worM  and  that  this  constituted 
one  of  the  significant  developments  of  our 
times.  The  study  emphasized  that  the  So- 
viet effort  was  bo(ii  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative and  noted  that  "four  out  of  five  Rus- 
sian merchant  sh  ps  are  less  than  10  years 
old.  whereas  four  aut  of  five  of  the  U.S. -flag 
vessels  are  of  Worll  War  n  vintage  or  older!" 
Continued  Soviet  Tnomentum 
Since  the  publi;atlon  of  this  report,  the 
trend  has  been  foi  continued  upward  move- 
D&ent  df  the  Soviets  on  the  high  seas.  There 
are  maffy  examples  of  this  continuing  So- 
viet thrust  at  sea,  but  these  are  especially 
interesting: 

(1)  On  26  December  1968  the  ofBclal  Soviet 
news  agency  Tasj  stated  that  "the  Soviet 
Merchant  Marine  has  flrmly  talcen  the 
world's  sixth  plaat  this  year"  and  that  one 
more  line  had  be«  n  added  "to  the  score  of 
regular  services.  It  links  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  with  Austra  la." 

(2)  On  6  JanuiLry  1969  Tass  stated  that 
meetings  had  begiin  that  day  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  feast  Germany  in  order  to 
coordinate  their  i^arltlme  policy  including 
that  "on  the  Intefnatlonal  freight  market." 
With  the  recent  eiample  of  Soviet  rate  cut- 
ting on  Australian  cargoes,  this  report  Is 
highly  suggestive  lor  future  Soviet  and  bloc 
policy. 

(3)  On  9  January  1969  Moscow  Radio  an- 
nounced that  ten  I  ships  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant navy  had  ar^ved  in  Havana.  Cuba,  and 
that  a  record  number  of  Russian  ships  would 
be  plying  the  sea  tbute  to  Cuba  this  month.' 

(4)  On  14  January  1969  press  reports  re- 
vealed an  historic  first  for  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant  marine.   It  |was  stated   that  the   first 

rvlce  by  the  USSR  to 
aclflc  Coast  had  begun 
0  ton  OatTogozhsk  (built 
one  of  three  Soviet  ships 

m  British  Columbia  to 
this  Is  a  third  country 


regular   shipping 
North    America's 
with  the  over  14,^ 
only  4  years  ago) 
to  be  In  service 
Japan.  Significant: 


service,  not  a  Sovltt  home  port  operation. 


PROJECTIONS   fROM 

There  are.  of  coi 
tlons  which  coulj 
Changing  Strategiq 


THE    NAVAL    BALANCE   STTTDT 

a  number  of  projec- 
be  made  from  "The 
Naval  Balance."  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  appear  to  have  special  rele- 
vance to  the  fielps  of  merchant  marine, 
oceanography,  and  fisheries: 

Generkl  projections 
(1)  The  Marltlrie  Psychological  Gap:  Of 
prime  Importance  |b  the  closing  of  the  mari- 
time psychological  gap.  For  too  long  the 
American  people  pave  been  told — by  the 
prophets  of  gloom  und  doom — that  it  is  use- 
less for  the  United  States  to  make  a  maritime 
effort,  because  oth«r  countries  can  build  and 
operate  more  effici  tntly.  A  logical  examlna- 
leads.  of  course,  to  a  re- 


tion  of  this  claim 


>  In  emother  pari 
terranean.  the  Sov; 
slsted  by  mercham 
troube  spots  was 
in  Pravda  on  1 1  Jan 


has  always  taken 
Ing  Arab  peoples. 


of  the  world,  the  Medl- 
;et  capability — greatly  as- 
shipping — for  exploiting 
li^dicated  by  the  statement 
uary  1969  that  "the  USSR 
firm  position  of  support- 
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duetto  ad  absurdum.  For,  If  we  accept  this 
kind  of  defeatism.  It  follows  that,  very  short- 
ly, we  cannot  make  an  effort  In  the  fields  of 
electronics,  in  steel,  or  In  textiles.  All  of  these 
fields  are  challenged  from  overseas  as  Is  our 
maritime  enterprise. 

F^lrthermore,  a  recent  example  indicates 
that  American  labor  and  management  In  the 
maritime  field  are  performing  far  more  ef- 
ficiently than  the  critics  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. I  cite  the  sad  case  of  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II.  not  as  a  criticism  of  the  grand  mari- 
time tradition  of  Britain,  but,  rather,  as.  by 
contrast,  emphasizing  what  America  Is  doing 
and  can  do  at  sea. 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  stated  ( 1  Jan- 
uary 1969)  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  that 
there  were  "minor  defects,  mainly  electrical, 
in  900  of  the  1,000  cabins."  Their  correspond- 
ent went  on  to  say  that  "plumbing  Is  bad  in 
several  cabins  and  one  can  wade  in  Inches 
of  water.  Shower  attachments  are  missing. 
The  taps  on  baths  are  also  missing.  In  some 
cases  attachments  in  bathrooms  have  come 
away  In  people's  hands."  Par  more  serious 
were  the  faults  In  two  turbines.  The  Dally 
Telegraph  of  8  January  1969  reported  these 
were  even  more  serious  than  it  was  first  be- 
lieved and  that  the  chairman  of  Upper  Clyde 
Shipbuilders  "refused  to  give  a  completion 
date  for  the  ship."  - 

(2)  National  Need  vs.  Cost-effectiveness: 
Closely  associated  with  the  maritime  psy- 
chological gap  Is  the  myth  of  maritime  cost- 
effectiveness.  A  myth,  because  the  U.S.  marl- 
time  posture  should.  In  truth,  be  related  to 
national  need,  not  to  cost-effectiveness  alone. 
The  U.S.  merchant  marine  has  been  steadily 
deteriorating.  And  the  British  merchant  ma- 
rine— upon  which  many  of  our  exporters  and 
Importers  have  placed  reliance — now  appears 
to  be  headed  towards  a  sharp  decline.  Can 
we  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  so 
conscientious  that.  In  future,  It  will  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  what  will  be  a  geo- 
political fact  of  life?  If  this  should  come  to 
pass,  would  the  American  voter  ask  whether 
the  policy  had  been  cost  effective?  Or  would 
he  ask  why  was  not  something  done? 

Specific  projections 

(1)  Merchant  Marine:  In  the  "Changing 
Strategic  Naval  Balance"  we  point  out  that 
"a  vital  factor  in  the  Russian  merchant  ma- 
rine expansion  is  the  total  of  national  re- 
sources devoted  to  this  oceanic  enterprise. 
In  1965.  the  Soviet  government  devoted  more 
than  $600  million  to  the  construction  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  United  States  spent  only 
$150  million  in  the  same  year.  These  figures 
make  clear  the  different  priorities  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  assign 
to  a  vital  segment  of  sea  power." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  mini- 
mum program  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
store the  merchant  marine  balance  would  be 
the  building  of  50  ships  per  year  for  the 
four-year  period  fiscal  1970  (calendar  year 
beginning  1  July  1969) — fiscal  1973.  This  Is  a 
minimum  program;  Indeed,  In  view  of  the 
growing  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  effort.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  review  this  number  and 
project  a  total  of  250  Instead  of  200  U.S.  built 
merchant  ships,  that  is.  50  In  each  of  the 
first  two  years  and  75  each  In  the  latter  two 
years.  Based  on  national  need,  50  per  year 
for  the  four-year  period  would  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  a  minimum  number. 

(2)  Oceanographic :  The  arrival  in  Lenin- 
grad last  October  of  the  new  oceanographic 
research  ship  Akademik  Vernadskiy  is  In 
many  ways  symbolic  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  redress  this  part  of  the  maritime  balance. 
This  ship,  built  In  E^t  Germany  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  reported  to  have  made  Its  first 
voyage  (and  where  it  may  still  be  operating) 


-  The  British  are  not  alone.  The  Dally  Tele- 
graph of  17  January  1969  reported  that  "a 
faulty  turbine  In  the  West  German  passenger 
ship  Hamburg,  23.500  tons,  has  delayed  Its 
test  run  and  speed  trials  for  two  weeks  ..." 
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not  In  seas  adjacent  to  Russia,  but  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Akademik  Vernadskiy 
becomes  one  of  an  increasingly  large  fieet  of 
oceanographic  ships  given  the  task  of  both 
basic  and  applied  research  on  the  seas  of  this 
great  globe.  For  the  Russians  realize  that 
while  outer  space  is,  of  course,  very  impor- 
tant, the  liquid  space  of  the  world's  oceans 
Is  In  the  long  run  of  equal  Importance  and. 
In  the  short  run,  may  be — at  various  times— ^ 
of  even  greater  importance. 

A  modest  program  In  oceanography,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  tripling  of  the  present 
approximately  3700  people  in  the  field  of 
ocean  studies  and  the  building  of  four  ocean- 
ographic ships — exclusive  of  undersea  re- 
search ships  for  here  we  should,  perhaps, 
have  a  crash  program — per  year  over  a  four- 
year  period  from  fiscal  1970  onward. 

(3)  Fisheries:  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
facing  us  here  is  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  brief  comment.  A  comparison  with 
Soviet  priorities  Is  relevant.  In  the  past  four- 
teen years  the  U.S.S.R.  put  $4  billion  into  its 
fishing  fleet-shoreslde  plant  complex.  In  the 
same  period,  a  goodly  part  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
fleet  became  museum  pieces.  It  would  hardly 
be  imprudent  to  suggest  that  we  either  di- 
rectly spend  or  Indirectly  use  tax  incentives 
to  provide,  over  a  four  year  period,  at  the 
very  least,  one-half  the  average  yearly 
amount  of  the  Soviet  expenditure. 

StTMMART 

In  short,  what  Is  at  stake  Is  not  only  a 
slgnlflcant  industry — and  Important  the 
maritime  industry  certainly  is — but,  much 
more,  a  vast  sector  of  the  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. This  sector  embraces  the  Inter- 
related mix  of  naval,  merchant  marine, 
oceanography-marine  resources,  and  fishing 
fleet-shoreslde  plant  complexes.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  shown  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  this  maritime  complex,  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  they  will  ask,  Indeed, 
may  even  demand,  that  their  country  adopt 
and  Implement  a  forward  maritime  policy. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
POSTAL  OPERATIONS— NO.  2 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  27.  1969 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  second 
of  a  series  of  reports  based  on  staff 
studies  of  the  Postal  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee. Our  subcommittee  held  hearings 
during  the  90th  Congress  in  Philadel- 
phia; Camden,  N.J.:  Washington,  D.C.; 
Boise,  Idaho;  and  Missoula,  Mont.  Spe- 
cial studies  were  made  on  the  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Post  Office;  the  Nantucket,  Mass., 
Post  Office,  and  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Post 
Office.  In  short,  our  subcommittee  studied 
postal  problems  from  lands  end  on  the 
Atlantic  side  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  to 
lands  end  on  the  Pacific  side  at  Seattle. 
Wash.  Once  again  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  work  and  Congressman  James 
McClure,  who  did  such  a  brilliant  job 
during  the  Boise,  Idaho,  hearing. 

There  have  been  a  rash  of  newspaper 
stories  during  the  past  several  years  as 
to  how  badly  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  delivers  over  80  billion  pieces  of 
mail  a  year  to  the  American  people,  has 
served  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  curious  about  the  decrepi- 
tude of  an  organization  of  700,000  people 
who  have  rendered  such  service  and  con- 
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tlnue  to  render  that  service.  For  instance, 
letters  and  correspondence  on  the  Seattle 
project  was  mailed  from  Missoula,  Mont., 
by  regular  mail  during  our  fall  hearings 
and  arrived  at  our  subcommittee  offices 
the  next  day  after  a  2,400  mile  trip. 

I  asked  that  a  study  be  completed  by 
the  subcommittee  staff  in  cooperation 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  as  to 
progress  in  the  postal  service  from  1961 
until  now.  It  is  a  record  that  is  enviable. 
A  new  administration  very  often  starts 
out  in  a  swashbuckling  manner,  with 
statements  as  to  great  improvements  that 
can  be  expected.  In  fact,  an  eastern 
newspaper  that  is  very  close  to  the  new 
administration  printed  an  article  prais- 
ing Mr.  Blount  in  glowing  terms,  but  in 
doing  s-  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
good  about  the  Post  Office. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  resum6  of 
postal  progress  from  January  21,  1961,  to 
the  present  in  the  Record  : 

Postal  Progress  Since  January  21.  1961 

SERVICE    improvement 

City  mall  delivery  service  extended  to 
about  10.1  million  additional  families  aind 
businesses. 

Rural  delivery  extended  to  serve  an  addi- 
tional 1.366.156  families. 

Free  postage  to  servicemen  in  combat  zones 
established  along  with  the  greatest  alr-Uft 
of  mall  to  military  personnel  in  history  with 
special  lower  rates. 

Liberalized  size  and  weight  restrictions  on 
parcel  poet  packages  mailed  between  first- 
class  post  offices. 

Restored  six-day  window  and  parcel  service 
ufKjn  receipt  of  funds  from  Congress. 

Authorized  some  914.862  households  to  re- 
ceive mall  delivery  at  the  door  rather  than 
the  curbline  service  formerly  provided. 

Pledged  slgnlflcant  improvement  In  mall 
service  for  New  York  City  (Manhattan)  with 
construction  of  new  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Postal  Station.  Murray  Hill  Station,  and 
the  central  truck  and  terminal  and  bulk 
mall  processing  plant.  The  latter  to  be  the 
largest  postal  building  In  world  history,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $100  million.  This  new 
Annex  will  supplement  the  present  Morgan 
Station,  which  was  badly  damaged  in  a  fire 
during  Christmas  1967. 

Proceeded  on  a  working  optical  scanner, 
capable  of  reading  ZIP  Codes  and  sorting 
mall  at  the  rate  of  36,000  letters  an  hour. 
Ten  machines  are  now  installed,  two  each 
in  Detroit  and  Houston,  and  one  each  In 
Boston.  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Los  Angeles,  and  the  Church  Street  Sta- 
tion In  New  York  City. 

553  mailing  massing  Sectional  Centers  es- 
tablUhed  to  speed  mall  fiow. 

Post  Office  vending  machines  Installed  as 
a  test  in  several  locations.  Including  public 
buildings,  selling  stamps  at  face  value. 

At  the  behest  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
President  Johnson  directed  all  government 
agencies  to  adopt  machine-compatible  en- 
velopes and  mailing  pieces,  so  as  not  to  Jam 
the  high-speed  mall  processing  equipment. 

Issued  new  rules  to  provide  more  conven- 
ient mall  delivery  service  In  local  post  offices 
where  lock  boxes  are  In  short  supply,  Insur- 
ing unlfromlty  of  handling  for  volume  busi- 
ness^ mall  which  Is  customarily  called  for  at 
the  local  post  office. 

Announced  that  the  Department  would 
continue  to  service  postal  savings  accounts 
beyond  June  30,  1968,  the  date  originally  set 
for  transfer  of  all  accounts  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Installed  24-hour  self-service  postal  units 
In  shopping  centers,  college  campuses,  and  In 
the  lobbies  of  larger  post  offices:  167  now 
operated  in  122  cities,  serving  about  13  mil- 
lion customers. 

Tested  new  approaches  for  delivering  mall 
to  suburban  communities.  For  example,  at 
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Columbia.  Maryland,  kiosks  containing  lock 
box  clusters  serve  patrons  In  residential 
areas  and  in  the  town  house  areas  mall 
service  centers  contain  locked  boxes,  parcel 
post  compartments  and  self  service  stamp 
vending  equipment. 

Formulated  plans  for  installing  261  Inte- 
grated mall  systems — that  code  letters  at 
first  handling  for  sorting  machine  to  carrier 
sequence — for  mall  in  the  75  largest  post  of- 
fices handling  56 <7c  of  our  mall  at  a  cost  of 
$529  million. 

In  April  1968  began  a  system  of  pro- 
grammed distribution  aimed  at  reducing 
congestion  of  over-crowded  facilities  at  the 
selected  points  of  origin,  and  minimizing 
payment  of  overtime  at  offices  handling  ex- 
cessive volumes  with  Inadequate  comple- 
ments. The  system  allows  accomplishment  of 
secondary  distribution  at  the  state  of  desti- 
nation In  offices  not  faced  with  a  recruitment 
problem  and  which  realize  a  higher  rate  of 
productivity  than  that  experienced  at  the 
office  of  origin.  It  also  affords  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  increased  utilization  of  mech- 
anization during  off-peak  hours  at  stated  dis- 
tribution centers,  and  provides  better  make- 
up of  mall  Into  more  direct  packages  at  or 
near  destination  points  by  concentrating  vol- 
umes for  the  destination  state  at  the  office 
performing  secondary  distribution.  To  date, 
this  system  has  been  implemented  for  orig- 
inating malls  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  and 
when  fully  effected  would  be  on  a  selective 
basis  at  20-30  of  our  largest  offices. 

A  fully-automated  maU  testing  program 
augmented  by  random  sampling  techniques 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Service  Index.  Sta- 
tistics on  the  postal  service  efficiency  nation- 
wide are  now  available  through  the  new  Im- 
proved program. 

Established  the  Customer  Complaint  Anal- 
ysis Program  in  all  post  offices  and  the  re- 
gional offices  to  provide  management  with 
a  barometer  on  the  opinion  of  our  custom- 
ers on  the  efficiency  of  their  postal  service 
and  to  assure  that  customer  complaints 
are  given  maximum  attention  and  corrective 
procedures  taken  when  necessary  on  con- 
tributing  causes   to   service   irregularities. 

ZIP  Code  system  was  created  and  Imple- 
mented as  an  integral  part  of  the  address. 
The  Customer  Relations  program  was  es- 
tablished at  Headquarters,  the  Regions  and 
in  the  field. 

Established   NIMS   program. 

EMPLOYEES 

Salaries  Increased  in  1964,  65,  66  and  67  to 
bring  full  comparability  with  private  Indus- 
try by  1969. 

Plve-day  work  week  provided  for  postmas- 
ters. 

Moving  and  storage  expenses  provided  for 
employees. 

Retirement  benefits  Increased  and  lump 
sum  payments  granted  for  retirement. 

Positive  program  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  set  up.  Including  EEO  for 
women. 

Discrimination  of  employment  on  the  basis 
of  age  prohibited. 

Career  appointments  permitted  for  certain 
employees  of  the  Postal  Field  Service. 

Employment  of  the  handicapped  rose  by 
174.5  per  cent. 

Employment  of  mentally  retarded  In  Jobs 
they  are  competent  to  handle  increased  by 
more  than  1.729.3  per  cent. 

Employment  of  women  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice Jumped  by  181  per  cent  and  In  the  upper 
grades  (level  12  and  above)  by  287  per  cent. 

Employment  of  Negroes  rose  by  48.7  per 
cent  since  1965. 

Employment  of  minorities  in  supervisory 
and  executive  positions  (level  11  and  above) 
Increased  by  406  per  cent. 

After  an  unprecedented  use  of  mediation 
to  resolve  Impasses  arising  out  of  three 
months  of  collective  bargaining,  the  Post- 
master General  and  heads  of  postal  unions 
with  exclusive  recognition  over  620.000  work- 
ers signed  the  fourth  National   Agreement 
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since  1963.  to  run  for  two  years  from  March 
19,  1968. 

Enunciated  a  new  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Plan  of  Action,  emphasizing  equal- 
ity In  promotions,  reaffirming  EEO  in  hiring, 
and  encouraging  postmasters  to  participate 
in  local  non-postal  activities  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  bias  from  education,  housing, 
and  any  other  aspect  of  American  life. 

Employees  instructed  to  "dress  apppropri- 
ately.  from  the  standpoints  of  appearance 
and  safety,  for  the  position  held  and  duties 
performed." 

Regulations  reaffirmed  prohibition  of  pos- 
session or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  em- 
ployees on  official  duty. 

Announced  that  more  than  300,000  postal 
employees  will  be  eligible  to  take  supervisory 
examinations  in  the  fall  of  1968,  after  having 
self-instructional  material  made  available  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  In  addition,  tests 
have  been  revised  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
difficult  language  and  other  factors  that 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  per- 
sons with  limited  education. 

Up  to  3  days  of  excused  absence  granted 
to  members  of  the  National  Guard  called  to 
service  during  times  of  civil  disorder.  Pre- 
viously, postal  employee-Guard  members 
were  required  to  use  vacation  time  or  leave 
without  pay  to  answer  a  Governor's  call  dur- 
ing an  emergency. 

A  streamlined  new  system  announced  to 
measure  work  productivity  in  major  post  of- 
fices, involving  less  paperwork  and  eliminat- 
ing immediately  measurement  of  individual 
employees. 

Resolved  all  key  differences  between  POD 
and  its  employee  organization  Involving 
negotiability  which  had  held  up  signing  of 
more  thaji  1.200  post  office  labor  contracts, 
thirty-three  major  Issues  being  settled  after 
a  conference  In  which  Postmaster  General 
Watson  met  personally  with  chief  spokesmen 
far  7  exclusive  employee  organizations  repre- 
senting more  than  600,000  postal  workers 
throughout  the  nation. 

MECHANIZATION    AND   MODERNIZATION 

A  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineering  es- 
tablished and  a  new  subcablnet  position  of 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  created. 

More  funds  were  granted  for  Research  and 
Engineering  tictlvltles  than  ever  before  In 
the  Department's  history. 

Biggest  modernization  and  mechanization 
program  ever  undertaken  by  the  postal  sys- 
tem launched,  to  provide  better  mall  service 
for  all  Americans  at  a  cost  of  $437  million 
in  1967,  1968.  and  1969. 

The  first  major  segment  of  a  $33.5  mil- 
lion new  postal  soiuce  data  complex,  began 
operating  August  1,  1967.  and  is  now  serving 
22  Eastern  cities  through  the  Teleconcentra- 
tor  Switching  Centers  at  Paramus.  NJ  and 
Washington,  DC  and  through  the  Automatic 
Data  Processing  Center,  al  Paramus.  NJ.  Con- 
struction on  the  Western  sector  centers — 
the  Teleconcentrator  Centers  at  Chicago.  IL, 
and  San  Francisco,  CA.  and  the  ADP  Cen- 
ter at  St.  Louis,  MO — Is  completed  and  will 
be  functioning  by  January  1969  The  De- 
partment's 75  largest  f)ost  offices  will  be 
served  eventually  under  the  postal  source 
data  system. 

Installed  a  new  management  Information 
center,  hooked  into  the  Postal  Source  Data 
System,  to  provide  the  Department  with  an 
immediate  grasp  of  all  the  problems  In  the 
major  post  offices.  The  Center  can  be  used 
for  telecon  to  all  regional  directors  for  con- 
ferences and  will  display  an  up-to-mlnute 
chart  of  major  post  offices,  as  well  as  a  large 
map  which  will  electrically  light-up  prob- 
lem areas  for  discussions  at  top  level. 

Opened  '^.he  Worldway  Postal  Center  at 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  the  larg- 
est of  the  nation's  airport  mall  facilities. 

Exceeded  the  Department's  vertical  Im- 
proved Mall  goal  for  1968.  335  Office  build- 
ings already  using  or  being  committed  to 
use  this  faster  business  mall  service  to  make 
a  firm's  mall  available  light  in  Its  own  biUld- 
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Ing  as  soon  as  It  o\  ens  for  business  Instead 
of  waiting  for  carrle   service. 

Readied  for  the  drawing  boards  a  concept 
for  a  test  poet  ofH^e  where  new  machinery 
and  new  technique^  can  be  employed  under 
actual  worltlng  conditions  prior  to  their  use 
in  poet  offices.  i 

Ordered  more  thaii  24,000  vehicles  In  1969 
for  use  by  city  lettfcr  carriers.  10,000  of  the 
new  vehicles  will  replace  presently  owned 
government  vehicle^,  and  the  other  14,000 
will  be  used  for  n»w  routes,  conversion  of 
foot  routes  to  mobllk  and  for  replacement  of 
leased  vehicles. 

POSTAt    QUARTERS 

Increased  postal  i  space  to  approximately 
135  million  square :  feet.  25  million  square 
feet  over  the  less  than  110  million  square 
feet  of  space  occupied  In  1961  Also,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to 'complete  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  postal  service  has  been  de- 
veloped. It  recomnaends  the  acquisition  of 
45  million  square  jfeet  of  new  space  and 
replacement  of  mor^  than  40  million  square 
feet  of  space  presently  occupied  In  anti- 
quated quarters. 

arTKtro/itD  buildings 
Developed  standard  buildings  suitable  for 
an  estlmarted  10,000  pt  12,976  third  class  poet 
offlces.  PreMmlnary  designs  are  now  available 
and  under  consldeiatlon  for  20,000  of  the 
approximately  25,000  presidential  post 
offices. 

REGIONAL    CONSDntUCTTON    PROGRAMS 

Increased  Regional  responsibility  for  con- 
struction programs  K  cover  all  building  Im- 
provements and  construction  for  postal  quar- 
ters up  to  50,000  sq\4are  feet.  Previously  proj- 
ects of  25.000  squale  feet  of  space  or  more 
were  handled  at  Ht*dquart«rs.  This  action 
permits  greater  concentration  at  Headquar- 
ters on  the  large  mjechanlzed  Postal  Plants. 

PREVENTION      OF      DAMAGE      TO      MAIL      PROGRAM 


Implemented  a 
Mall    Program 
damage    In    the 
Postal  Plants. 


Prevention  of  Damage  to 

which    has    minimized    mall 

h mdreds    of    mechanized 
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units  In  69  cities  which 
168.000  postal  workers. 

MAIL    HANDLED    BT     MECHANIZATION 


Provided  80  health 
serve  an  estimated 


The  percentage  ol 
anizatlon    Increased 
nearly  50 '"c  over  thd 
program   to   moderqlze 
postal  service,  the 
slty  developed  all 
anizatlon    through 
ment  contracts  and 
gestlons  of  Its  employees 
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from    almost    zero    to 

last  eight  years.  In  the 

and    mechanize   the 

department  has  of  neces- 

a  few  items  of  mech- 

Research    and    Develop- 

the  development  of  sug- 
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MAJOR     MECHANIZEli     FACILITIES    PHASED     IN 
SINCE     JaNUARY      1961 


J\ily 


Philadelphia.  Pa 
Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Toledo.  Ohio, 
San  Francisco  AMI" 
Chicago  O'Hare, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Oklahoma  City 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Greensboro,  N.C., 
Houston,  Texas, 
Portland,  Oregon 
Sioux  Palls.  3.  D., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Phoenix.  Arizona, 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Blnghampton,  Ne^ 
Milwaukee,  Wis 
FDR    Station 
Phase  I. 

Lehigh  Valley,  Pa 
Los  Angeles  World 
•Los  Angeles  Tern 
Sacramento,  Calif 


New 


>fovember  1963. 
j(une   1963. 
January  1964. 
January  1965. 
October  1965. 
January  1966. 

November  1967. 

1967. 
March  1964. 
Jdne  1966. 
1966. 
August  1966. 


11163. 
1963. 
:966. 
1965. 

klay  1968. 
A  ugust  1968. 

York,  July  1968. 
October  1968.  Phase  I. 

York,    October    1968, 


1963. 

Way,  July  1968. 
Annex,  October  1968. 
1966. 
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San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  September  1968. 
•South  Suburban  Chicago,  October  1964. 
•Memphis,  Tennessee.  October  1965. 
•New  York  Yale,  October  1967. 
•Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  June  1968. 
•Honolulu.  Hawaii,  July  1968. 

AIRLUT 

Began  an  entirely  new  transportation  net- 
work of  small  aircraft,  known  as  air-taxis, 
to  connect  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of 
the  nation  with  major  postal  centers  through 
flights  from  9  p.m.  to  5.  a.m.  The  goal  is  to 
expand  areas  of  overnight  delivery  of  mall 
to  whole  states  and  groups  of  states  and  to 
provide  no  later  than  second-day  delivery  for 
a  maximum  volume  of  letter  mall  nation- 
wide. The  Department's  airlift  on  a  space 
available  basis  is  now  approaching  100  per 
cent  for  all  flrst  class  mall  capable  of  being 
moved  more  rapidly  by  air. 

Announced  plans  for  a  new  service  offering 
air  transportation  on  a  space  available  basis 
for  second-class  mail. 

BegaB  an  international  "airlift"  at  regu- 
lar postage  rates  for  flrst-class  letters  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 
This  international  airlift  is  for  letters  paid 
at  ordinary  domestic  postage  rates,  on  a 
space  available  basis. 

THAI  NINO 

Inaugurated  the  Postal  Service  Institute, 
the  Department's  flrst  school  in  its  192-year 
history.  The  Institute  teaches  a  wide  variety 
of  courses  from  maintenance  and  mechaniza- 
tion to  social  problems  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Institute  began  operations  in  Jan- 
uary 1967  at  its  temporary  headquarters  in 
Bethesda. 

Completed  training  for  approximately 
30,000  employees  under  Postal  Service  Insti- 
tute auspices  at  the  national  training  center 
In  Bethesda,  Md.,  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  larger  post  offices  throughout 
the  nation. 

Since  the  inception  at  Port  Knox  in  June 
1965  of  "Project  Transition",  the  President's 
program  to  provide  servicemen  with  a  path 
to  productive  careers,  the  Department  has 
trained  approximately  10,000  employees  in  up 
to  40  hour  postal  courses  and  has  Increased 
the  number  of  participating  bases  to  over 
100.  1,052  veterans  have  been  hired  by  the 
Department. 

In  consultation  with  craft  unions,  devel- 
oped a  new  standard  orientation  and  craft 
training  system.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory the  Post  Office  has  uniform,  national 
training  procedures  to  equalize  opportunities 
for  all  postal  employees  Instead  of  the  uneven 
locally  originated  training  programs  of  the 
past.  Implemented  in  the  100  largest  post 
offices,  with  favorable  evaluation  the  system 
will  be  extended  to  other  post  offices  In  the 
months  to  come. 

Inaugurated  a  $1.5  million  pre-promotlon 
supervisory  training  program  for  an  esti- 
mated 5.000  supervisory  candidates  of  all 
races  and  both  sexes.  Those  eligible  for  the 
80-hour,  on-the-clock  course  are  persons  who 
have  passed  supervisory  examinations  and 
stand  high  on  the  register  for  promotion, 
usually  within  the  top  15  percent. 

Under  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign,  hired  an  estimated  17,300  young 
people  from  low  Income  families  for  summer 
postal  Jobs  in  1968. 

Held  special  training  classes  for  deaf  mutes 
in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Detroit.  255  persons  without  speech  or  hear- 
ing took  the  examinations  and  115  qualified 
for  postal  employment. 

SAFETY 

Asked  Labor  Department  experts  to  make 
safety  surveys  of  the  nation's  100  largest  post 
offices  in  a  move  to  reduce  accidents  and 
costs  in  the  postal  service.  Safety  profes- 
sionals will  make  detailed  studies  of  major 
postal  facilities  and  give  evaluations  of  ac- 


•  Mechanization  placed  in  existing  facili- 
ties. 
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cldent  prevention  techniques,  working  con- 
ditions, and  safety  sujjervision. 

In  an  extension  of  the  Postal  Service  In- 
stitute, a  management  safety  training  pro- 
gram will  be  launched.  More  than  37.000 
postal  supervisors  are  scheduled  ultimately 
to  attend  16  hour  courses  in  the  technology 
of  fire  prevention  and  Industrial  and 
vehicular  accident  reduction  In  more  than 
1000  classes  held  in  82  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Began  one  of  the  nation's  swiftest  and 
most  comprehensive  programs  for  electronic 
analysis  of  accident  and  injury  data.  The 
ADP  system  will  return  statistics  within  30 
days  on  an  accident.  Instead  of  the  Ave 
months  previously  required  under  manual 
processing. 

Created  a  special  labor-management  com- 
mittee on  safety,  related  to  the  letter  car- 
riers' craft — one  of  the  flrst  permanent  com- 
mittees of  Its  type  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

GENERAL 

Created  an  Office  of  Planning  and  Systems 
Analysis  to  provide  the  postal  service  with 
an  overall  view  of  operations  from  tlie 
present  and  future  standpoints. 

Examined  the  structure  and  organi2sation 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  light  of 
President's  study  by  the  Postal  Organization 
Committee  and  made  plans  for  the  future. 

Required  presorting  by  ZIP  Code  by  bulk 
mailers  and  increased  usage  of  ZIP  Code  on 
all  categories  of  domestic  mall  to  over  80  per- 
cent, thus  saving  millions  of  dollars  and  In- 
creasing efficiency  of  the  postal  service. 

Eliminated  the  need  to  prove  Intent  in 
cases  Involving  use  of  the  malls  to  defraud. 

Prohibited  pandering  advertisements  In 
the  mall. 

Regulated  mailing  of  master  keys  for 
motor  vehicle  ignition  switches  and  author- 
ized jxjstal  inspectors  to  serve  warrants  and 
subpoenas  and  make  arrests  for  certain  of- 
fenses. 

Permitted  postage  stamp  color  reproduc- 
tions. 

Stepped  up  the  drive  against  consumer 
frauds  resulting  in  a  67.8  per  cent  Increase 
In  arrests,  while  overall  arrests  for  postal 
law  violations  rose  by  23.7  per  cent. 

Entianced  the  Department's  active  coop- 
eration with  businessmen,  especially  large 
mailers. 

The  first  National  Postal  Forum,  following 
a  series  of  15  Regional  Forums  in  1967,  drew 
2,300  persons  to  Washington  for  two  days  of 
discussions  on  postal  matters.  The  forums 
added  to  the  continuing  dialogue  between 
business  mailers  and  postal  officials  carried 
on  through  Mall  Users  Councils  with  a  mem- 
bership of  55,000  serving  on  690  Councils. 

National  PosUl  Forum  II  in  1968  brought 
2,400  top  business  and  civic  leaders,  as  well 
as  postal  authorities,  together  for  two  daj-s 
of  creative  dialogue  on  mutual  problems. 

A  comprehensive  upward  adjustment  of 
postal  rates,  effective  January  7,  1968,  will 
shift  almost  $1  billion  of  the  annual  cost  of 
running  the  postal  service  from  the  tax- 
payers to  the  users  of  the  malls. 

Proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  transfwrtatlon  of  mail  to  give  the 
Postmaster  General  greater  fiexlblllty  and 
authority  in  this  area  and  enable  the  De- 
partment to  handle  its  mail  more  expedi- 
tiously and  at  a  lower  unit  cost. 

Received  Independent  authority  to  con- 
struct postal  buildings. 

Revised  postal  regulations  to  proliibit  de- 
livery by  postmasters  of  any  firearms  with- 
out prior  notification  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  Issued  regulations  that  all  fire- 
arms shipped  through  the  malls  be  clearly 
labeled  with  the  word  FIREARMS  before 
being  accepted  In  the  malls. 

Sent  a  four-man  team  headed  by  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  to  Southeast  Asia  to  plan 
for  the  speedy  delivery  of  Christmas  mall  to 
U.S.  Troops. 

Instituted  a  massive  campaign  to  Improve 
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appcEirance  and  housekeeping  standards  in 
the  nation's  flrst  and  second-class  post 
offices. 

Issued  regulations  requiring  the  presorting 
of  articles  mailed  at  the  special  fourth-class 
rate  and  at  the  library  rate  as  follows: 

Effective  October  1,  1968:  Mailings  of  iden- 
tical pieces  In  quantities  of  1,000  or  more 
in  a  single  day  must  be  presorted  and  sacked 
by  three-digit  ZIP  Code  areas.  Effective  Jan- 
uary 15.  1969:  In  addition  to  the  presort 
above,  nonldentlcal  pieces  must  be  presorted 
and  sacked  by  States  of  destination. 

Announced  proposed  regulations  to  estab- 
lish requirements  for  use  of  a  detached  label 
mailing  procedure  for  merchandise  samples 
mailed  in  quantity  for  distribution  on  carrier 
routes. 
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Made  changes  in  the  handling  of  registered 
mall  that  has  provided  greater  security. 

Eliminated  unnecessary  steps  In  indem- 
nity claims  processing  and  consolidated  pay- 
ments in  one  Data  Center  so  as  to  speed  up 
payment. 

Conducted  a  campaign  for  Improved  pack- 
aging that  has  diminished  damage  to  parcels. 

Arranged  with  next  of  kin  to  send  Christ- 
mas gift  parcels  to  members  of  the  crew  of 
the  USS  Pueblo  held  in  Pyongyang,  Korea, 
and  to  U.S.  pilots  captured  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Eliminated  21  Inland  Customs  Mall  Bu- 
reaus and  gave  Customs  treatment  to  a 
larger  percentage  of  Inbound  mall  Imports 
at  flrst  point  of  arrival  In  the  United  States. 


STATISTICAL  BACKUP  FOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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Net  change 


Percent 
change 


City  mail  deliveries ^'?m'rJ(i 

Rural  mall  deliveries 3,i»b,o« 

ZIP  code  usage  (percent) —  -- '« 

Selt-service  postal  units  (people  served) ,  j.? 

fmployment  ol  handicapped  persons - '  Sg 

Employment  of  mentally  retarded „  jj22 

[mployment  of  women „      ..    L'   '; ■?! 

Employment  of  women  (level  12  and  above) «  275 

EmploymentofNegroes..^ --._-•  --.--•- ki 

Employmentof  minorities  (level  11  and  above) - ,  010  nnn  nnn 

Airlift  (by  certificated  carrier)  (Ist-class  pieces  per  year) 1,919, 000,  uoo 

Postal  Service  I nstitule  (inservice  training) - 

Project  transition;  q 

Veteran  training q 

Veteran  hires .- ,c  cnn 

Mail  users  councils'  membership 1  j,  j"" 


54,420,460 

10.101,918 

22.8 

10,565.004 

1,366,156 

14.9 

81.6 

71.6 

716.0 

13,800,000 

13,800,000 

('?,.  . 

t  14, 508 

9,223 

174.5 

« 1,061 

1,003 

1,729.3 

M23.692 

79,692 

181.1 

•120 

89 

287.1 

« 132. 353 

40. 078 

48.7 

«329 

264 

406.2 

17,000,000.000 

15,081.000.000 

785.9 

29, 346 

29, 346 

(') 

9,942 

9.942 

(') 

1.052 

1.052 

<■} 

54.700 

39,200 

252.9 

Calendar  year 
1963 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


Net  change 


Percent 
change 


Consumer  fraud  arrests 

Arrests,  postal  law  violations. 


600 
11,593 


1,087 
14, 339 


407 
2,746 


67.8 
23.7 


1  Not  available. 

•■•  Latest  figures  available,  September  1968. 

chronology:    1962 

January  17— E.O.  10987,  E.G.  10988. 

March  25-Aprll  12 — Seven  Workshop  Ori- 
entation Sessions  staged  for  600  Postmasters 
from  major  cities  which  employ  80%  of  De- 
partment's postal  workers  (See  Press  Release 
r30). 

April  24 — Federal  Personnel  Manual  ^700, 
"ImplementaUon  of  E.O.  10988." 

April  30 — Area  Conference  material — sent 
to  600  largest  offices.  Contains  Postmaster 
General's  statement,  background,  public  pol- 
icy and  labor-management  relations;  forms 
of  recognition,  mall  ballot  procedure. 

May  5 — E.E.O.  Conference  (also  Includes 
notes  on  Civil  Service  Commission  Confer- 
ence on  EEO  of  Feb.  15,  1962) . 

June  16-July  1— Mall  Ballot  Election 
(Press  Releases  it 54  and  #82) . 

August  10— Brieflng  for  Departmental  Offi- 
cials on  E.O.  10988. 

August — "Employee-Management  Cooper- 
ation in  the  Federal  Service"— Basic  Train- 
ing Materials,  Civil  Service  Commission. 

September  5 — Six  organizations  attain  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  and  results  are 
certified. 

October— Negotiations  with  Six  Employee 
Organizations  began  (continued  into  March 
1963). 

chronology:    1963 

January  6-Pebruary  2— EJI.O.  Training 
Conference  at  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

January  13-19 — Oklahoma  Postmasters 
Conference. 

February — "Progress  in  Employee-Manage- 
ment Cooperation  in  the  Federal  Service" 
(Report  to  President  and  Background  Infor- 
mation on  First  Year  of  Operation,  Civil 
Service  Commission). 

February — Organization  of  Regional  Labor 
Relations  Councils  completed. 


3  Latest  figures  available,  June  1968. 

♦  Latest  figures  available,  December  1967. 

March  20 — First  National  Agreement 
signed. 

April — Post  Oklahoma  Headquarters  Brief- 
ing— Summary  of  Labor-Relations  Activities 
to  date. 

April  15 — Negotiations  began  on  local  level 
at  311  largest  offices. 

May — First  monthly  Labor-Management 
Meeting  held. 

June  14 — Negotiations  with  the  remaining 
12,655  locals  began— negotiations  to  be  com- 
pleted and  agreements  signed  within  90-day 
period. 

July  20-22 — Skyline  Conference  (Bureau 
of  Personnel  Staff  Reorientation) . 

August  30 — Federal  Personnel  Manual 
#711,  Employee-Management  Relations. 

September  ll-October  11— Three-Day 
Management  Seminars  for  Promotion  Ad- 
visory Boards  in  12  Regional  office  cities  for 
360  top-management  personnel  from  112  pos- 
tal installations. 

October— Headquarters  Task  Force  Re- 
port— Preparations  for  National  Negotiations 
"Review  and  Analysis  of  Local  Agreements." 

October— National  and  Regional  Reports 
on  Impasses. 

October — National  Reports — Local  Em- 
ployee Organizations — Management  Agree- 
ments. 

October — National   Reports — Invalidations. 

December  13 — Agreement  signed  wlth__14 
employee  organizations  for  voluntary  payroll 
vrtthholdlng  of  dues. 

chronology:      1864 

February — First  Meeting  to  Establish 
Ground  Rules  for  Negotlationa. 

March  15 — National  Negotiations  Begin. 

April  1 — Determination  and  redetermina- 
tion of  recognition  in  1^03  post  offices. 

May  4 — Civil  Service  Commission  #711-6 


1923 

"Guidance  and  Advice  on  Employee-Manage- 
ment Cooperation,  Programs  and  Problems." 
June     18 — Second     National     Agreement 
signed. 

June  19-28 — Hearing  Officer  Training  Pro- 
grams (2  work  books — E.E  O.  und  Adverse 
Action) . 

June  23-24 — Postmasters'  Conference — 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

June  25-26 — Washington  Conference  for  16 
Special  Assistants  for  Employee  Relations  to 
define  their  role  under  the  new  agreement 
and  to  prepare  postmasters  for  local  negotia- 
tions. 

July  1 — Second  National  Agreement  be- 
comes effective. 

July — First  monthly  Labor-Management 
Meeting  under  Second  Agreement. 

July  9 — Prepared  and  distributed  material 
to  regions  on  "Orientation  Prior  to  Local 
Negotiations"  for  use  In  regional  Postmaster 
training  programs. 

July  17 — Civil  Service  Commission  Bulletin 
#711-7  "Guidance  and  Advice  on  Employee- 
Management  Cooperation  Programs  and 
Problems." 

July  30 — Established  Procedures  for  In- 
terpreting National  Agreement. 

Aug^ust — Regional  Offices  conducts  orienta- 
tion seminars  for  Postmasters. 

September  1 — Local  Negotiations  begin. 
September  1 — Instructions  on  Procedures 
in  Handling  Impasses  at  Regional  Level. 

October  3 — Completion  of  Negotiations  at 
Local  Level. 

October  20 — Instructions  for  Processing  In- 
validations in  Locally  negotiated  Labor- 
Management  Agreements. 

October  30 — Submission  of  impasses  to 
Headquarters. 

November  5-15 — Conducted  Mall  Handlers 
Election. 

November-December — Staff  Field  trips  to 
Regions  re  effectiveness  of  Labor-manage- 
ment functions. 

November  30 — Won  Sacramento  Advisory 
Arbitration  Case  on  Determination  of  Ap- 
propriate unit  for  recognition  under  E.O. 
10988. 

December  8 — National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Mall  Handlers.  Watchmen,  Messengers 
and  Group  Leaders  (APL-CIO)  were  certified 
National  Exclusive  Recognition. 

December  15 — Submission  of  Invalidations 
Report  to  Headquarters. 

chbonology:   ises 
January  1 — Procedures  for  Obtaining  Ex- 
clusive, Formal  and  Informal  Recognition  at 
local  level  were  put  into  effect. 

February  18 — The  provisions  of  the  Nation- 
al Agreement  were  extended  to  the  National 
Association  of  Post  Office  Mail  Handlers, 
Watchmen.  Messengers  and  Group  Leaders. 
APL-CIO.  by  their  becoming  signatory  to  the 
National  Agreement. 

March  31 — Signed  a  new  Supplemental 
Agreement  between  the  Department  and  the 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  Mail  Han- 
dlers. Watchmen,  Messengers  and  Group 
Leaders,  AFL-CIO. 

April  6 — Negotiations  on  promotions  be- 
gan; as  provided  in  Article  XXIII  of  the  Na- 
tional .Agreement. 

June  4 — Procedures  for  Winning  Exclusive 
Recognition  ivia  election!  at  Local  level 
issued. 

June  24 — Promotion  Agreement  signed  to 
become  effective  July  1.  1965. 

July  1 — Simultaneous  with  the  effective 
date  of  the  Promotion  Agreement,  the  De- 
partment placed  Into  effect  new  procedures 
for  "Promotions  to  Supervisory  Positions  In 
the  Post  Office  Branch  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service." 

July  7— Instructions  and  Procedures  to 
Supplement  the  National  Agreement  In 
Phasing  out  of  Gateway  Post  Offices  (Re- 
gional Letter  65-111). 

Sept.  15 — Signed  extension  of  National 
Agreement  from  October  31.  1965  to  AprU 
15,  1966. 
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February  23 — Flfst  Ground  Rule  Meeting 
for  Negotiations  to  begin  May  2. 

March  4 — An  agreement  was  reached  with 
seven  exclusive  orgimlzatlooa  on  the  applica- 
tion of  seniority  oi^  a  one-time  ba«lB  for  Im- 
plementation of  Ptbllc  lAW  89-301. 

March  17— Negotiated  a  Supplemental 
Agreement  with  clerk  craft  governing  rail- 
way post  offices  and  highway  post  office  duty 
Assignments  since  the  P.L.  89-301  abolished 
compensatory  tlm«  for  all  field  service  em- 
ployees In  or  below  PFS-7  salary  level. 

May  2 — A  negotiation  period  was  agreed 
upon  for  negotiating  third  National  Agree- 
ment. 

July  25 — Last  full  session  of  negotiations. 

August  31 — Signed  third  National  Agree- 
ment with  7  organizations  with  exclusive 
recognition  at  national  level. 

September  24 — Effective  date  of  New  Na- 
tional Agreement  jto  run  until  October  31, 
1967.  I 

October — Dues  Cpeck  Off — a  projection  was 
made  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  total 
dollars  sent  to  eath  employee  organization 
which  totaled  $91560,498  covering  391,291 
employees. 

-  Octotier  10 — Negotiations  began  at  the  local 
lavel  apU.  concludeil  on  November  5. 

cRmoJroLOOT:  i«e7 

January  17 — Fifth  anniversary  of  living 
under  Executive  Oitler  10988. 

January  19-29-i-Boston,  Massachusetts, 
clertt  craft  election  (NPU— 2.283;  UFPC— 
2.038  votes)  UFPCi charged  misconduct:  De- 
partment requested  advisory  arbitration. 

Jannary  30-Febrtuary  21 — Staged  five  area 
conferences  for  ppstmasters  to  solicit  In- 
formation to  aid  Ini  negotiation  sessions. 

June  5-6 — SAERj  Conference,  University  of 
Oklahoma.  ; 

July  24-26 — Bosljon  Arbitration  hearing  on 
clerk  craft  election!. 

September  12 — $-hour  seminar  held  In 
Atlanta,  Georgia  toi  train  vehicle  maintenance 
supervisors  In  labor- management  relatlona. 

September  13 — Beginning  of  negotiations 
for  4th  national  agreement. 

Septemebr  21 — 11-hour  seminar  on  labor 
relations  conduct©  i  for  vehicle  maintenance 
supervisors  In  Lyoiis,  Oklahoma. 

September  22 — ^bltrator  Issued  advisory 
opinion  that  TJF^C  allegations  should  be 
overruled  and  N»U  certified  as  exclusive 
representative  for  clerk  craft  In  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  

October  4 — Depiirtment  certified  NPU  as 
exclusive  representative  for  clerk  craft  in 
Boston. 

October  26 — Dlflslon  Director  delivered 
statement  before  President's  Review  Commit- 
tee on  E.O.  10988. 

December  5 — La*  full  session  of  negotia- 
tions. 

December  5 — National  Agreement  expired. 
Two  Articles  (X,  3  31)  sent  to  mediation. 
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January — Utilized  services  of  mediator. 

February  6 — Podtmaster  General  O'Brien 
accepted  In  full  msdla^ars  recommendations 
regarding  impasse  ;tems. 

February  9 — Fourth  National  Agreement 
signed  by  7  excliulve  organizations  and  the 
Postmaster  General. 

January,  Februixy,  March — University  of 
Oklahoma  Training  Conference  for  postmas- 
ters and  supervisors  In  the  art  of  negotiating 
a  local  contract. 

April  1 — Local  negotiations  commenced. 

May  17 — Local  x  legotiatlons  expired. 

May  23 — Local  i^eements  extended  until 
July  1. 

June  27 — Local  ^eements  extended  until 
October  1. 

September  19— iNon- negotiable  Items  In 
local  negotiations  resolved. 

October  3 — Regli  )ns  and  Department  to  re- 
solve Impasses  froi  n  local  negotiations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SEX  EDUCATION:  FOR  PAD  FOR 
PROFIT 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sex 
education  fad  continues  to  pick  up  mo- 
mentum seemingly  because  it  is  profit- 
able. 

An  informative  and  analytical  com- 
ment on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the 
dangers  of  these  programs  to  the  normal 
development  of  small  children  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  human  race,  appears  in  a 
letter  from  Rhoda  L.  Lorand,  Ph.  D., 
psychologist,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
a  concerned  parent.  The  letter  is  en- 
dorsed by  Sandor  Lorand,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor emeritus,  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
State  University  Medical  Center  of  New 
York. 

Another  aspect  of  the  current  drive 
for  sex  education  in  the  classroom  Is 
profit. 

Mr.  Neil  Ulman  of  the  staff  of  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  written  an  enlighten- 
ing article  explaining  how  this  created 
"need"  for  teaching  material  will  pro- 
vide publishers  and  manufacturers  of 
classroom  audio-visual  aids  with  a  vast 
and  very  lucrative  market. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  letter 
from  Dr.  Lorand  and  Mr.  Ulman's  article 
following  my  remarks: 

JtJl,Y  20,  1968. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  WwNHi. 
Belmont,  Calif. 

Dear  Mas.  Weiner:  I  have  read  the  scripts 
for  the  Family  Life  and  Health  Education 
Program  entitled  "Time  of  Your  Life",  which 
was  created  by  Dr.  William  H.  Ayres  and  Mrs. 
Marilyn  McCurdy,  and  can  well  understand 
why  you  are  so  distressed  by  them. 

The  entire  program  Is  Inappropriate  for  the 
age  groups  to  which  they  are  being  presented. 
The  first  part,  program  1-10  might  be  of 
Interest  to  adolescents  because  they  enjoy 
being  Introspective  and  philosophical.  To  en- 
courage Introspective  thinking  In  children 
of  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  disturbs  them 
because  they  are  still  In  the  period  of  rein- 
forcing parental  standards  of  rights  and 
wrong,  and  becoming  expert  at  learning  the 
concrete  and  the  predictable.  They  need  to 
be  allowed  to  accomplish  this,  so  that  In 
adolescence  they  have  a  solid  base  from 
which  to  take  off  into  other  realms  of 
thought  and  theory.  It  forms  a  sounding 
board  against  which  they  test  new  and  for- 
eign Ideas  and  beliefs.  Without  it,  they  are 
defenseless  against  the  confusing  and  con- 
flicting drives  of  adolescence. 

As  for  program  10-15.  the  whole  thing  Is 
tragically  mistaken:  the  timing  Is  wrong 
(children  too  young),  the  setting  Is  bad 
( presence  of  the  opposite  sex ) .  the  presenta- 
tion of  material  is  overwhelmingly  disturbing 
(the  magnified  graphics).  It  will  overwhelm, 
embarrass,  upset  and  excite  the  children. 
forcing  them  in  turn  to  then  repress  all  of 
these  troublesome  feelings,  and  this  may 
lead  to  learning  difficulties.  It  very  likely  will 
lead  to  Mzual  dlfflcultlea  later  In  life.  Dr. 
Ayres  seems  to  be  making  the  error  so  many 
doctors  and  nurses  In  the  field  of  sex  educa- 
tion make,  namely,  they  attempt  to  bring 
about  in  the  young  child  and  the  adolescent 
the  detached  attitude  towards  the  human 
body  which  doctors  and  nurses  must  acquire 
In  order  to  treat  the  sexual  parts  of  the  body 
without  emotion. 

But  this  Is  not  a  normal,  natural  or 
healthy  attitude  to  Inculcate  in  the  growing 


child.  In  the  developing  young  person, 
sexuality  and  emotion  should  never  be 
divorced.  It  Is  not  a  subject  that  can  be 
treated  like  arithmetic  or  spelling,  which 
have  no  relationship  to  the  deepest  love  rela- 
tionships, and.  therefore,  can  be  openly  dis- 
cussed in  coeducational  classes  without 
emotion. 

Further.  Dr.  Ayres"  statement:  "Children 
are  best  able  to  learn  about  sex  and  develop- 
ment before  they  are  exposed  to  the  anxieties 
of  adolescence"  Is  completely  mistaken.  Cliild 
analysts  have,  during  the  past  25  years,  ac- 
cumulated Incontrovertible  evidence  demon- 
strating that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  Interfere  with 
the  latency  period  (6  to  10),  when  the  major 
portion  of  sexual  energy  and  curiosity  Is 
normally  redirected  Into  learning  academic 
subjects  and  physical  skUls.  The  body  de- 
velopment leaves  the  young  child  In  peace- 
nothing  special  is  happening.  He  Is  not  pre- 
occupied  with  his  body  and  the  temporary 
repression  of  sexual  curiosity  and  activity 
leaves  him  free  to  learn  in  school  and  behave 
In  a  reasonably  sedate  and  controlled  manner. 

Dr.  Ayres  has  overlooked  the  well-known 
fact  that  when  the  biological  drives  of 
adolescence  surge  up.  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  is  unavoidable.  Explanations  long  in 
advance  only  cause  the  child  to  worry  ahead 
of  time.  The  period  when  the  sexual  drives 
are  worrying  the  young  person  Is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  provide  him  with  Information 
about  them.  Nature  herself  Is  focusing  his 
attention  on  sex  and  he  Is.  therefore,  ready 
to  listen  and  learn.  Child  analysts  have 
learned  that  cooperation  with  the  specific 
development  phases  and  respect  for  the 
child's  feelings  bring  the  best  results. 

Displaying  a  Kotex  pad  to  a  coeducational 
class  of  any  grade  Is  an  appalling  Invasion  of 
girls'  privacy  and  can  only  seriously  embar- 
rass everyone.  The  graphics  of  the  penis 
spurting  semen,  and  the  head-on  view  of 
the  vagina  enlarged  for  screen  viewing  will 
unquestionably  excite  and  frighten  many, 
If  not  all.  the  youngsters.  This  sort  of  dis- 
play Is  much  more  damaging  than  the  sug- 
gestive ads  which  seem  to  so  upset  the 
SIECUS  people. 

To  violate  the  child's  age  needs  and  need 
for  peace  and  privacy  by  forcing  him  to  con- 
sider this  Inappropriate  material  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  opposite  sex.  is  appallingly  mis- 
taken. Analyzed  parents  learned  this  a  long 
time  ago  through  following  a  similar  errone- 
ous course.  Existing  evidence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  only  appropriate  sex  educa- 
tion In  elementary  school  Is  for  6th  graders 
In  separate  sex  groups  to  be  told  the  fact  of 
puberty. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  program  given  In 
Sweden  Is  the  "Inspiration"  for  those  of  Dr. 
Ayres.  However.  In  checking  the  results  of 
the  Swedish  program  as  reported  In  Sex  and 
Society  in  Sweden  by  Blrgltta  Unner  (Pan- 
theon Press),  we  find  that  35%  of  all  brides 
are  pregnant  on  their  wedding  day  (page 
30);  there  Is  an  increase  In  the  Incidence  of 
venereal  disease  (page  86).  even  13  year  olds 
and  14  year  olds  are  found  to  have  gonor- 
rhea, with  the  number  of  girls  exceeding  the 
number  of  boys  (page  49);  approximately 
20%  of  those  reaching  adult  age  never  marry 
(10%  for  U.S.)  (page  29),  and  in  summary. 
"In  Sweden  ...  a  traditionally  low  mar- 
riage rate,  a  high  average  age  at  first  mar- 
riage, a  relatively  high  divorce  rate,  and  a 
high  Incidence  of  premarltally  conceived 
children  (despite  sex  aducatlon  In  contracep- 
tion) and  births  out  of  wedlock  ('/s  of  teen- 
agers who  have  coitus  do  not  bother  to  use 
contraceptives]  are  some  characteristics  of 
marriage  as  an  Institution  within  the  larger 
societal  context."   (page  29) 

When  to  this  we  add  the  facte  that  Sweden 
has  one  of  the  highest  suicide  rates  and  one 
csf  the  highest  In  alcoholism,  do  we  not  have 
to  be  Insane  to  regard  Sweden  as  anything 
but  a  tragic  example  of  how  sick  a  civilized 
society  can  become? 
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Healthy  and  responsible  sexuality,  and  the 
meaning  of  masculinity  and  femininity  are 
learned  only  through  the  child's  sensing  love 
and  devotion  between  his  parents,  their  Joy  In 
their  sex-defined  roles,  and  experiencing 
their  love  for  him.  To  attempt  to  teach  such 
things  in  school  Is  a  waste  of  time.  They  can 
only  be  learned  wordlessly,  through  identi- 
fication and  experience. 

You  and  your  group  are  performing  a  val- 
uable public  service.  Only  the  parents,  by  In- 
dignantly demanding  an  end  to  these  pro- 
grams, can  reverse  this  disastrous  trend. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rhoda  L.  Lorand, 
Ph.  D.  Psychologist. 

The  Facts  or  Lite  :  More  Schools  Introdtjce 
Sex  Education,  Often  Aiming  at  Veht 
Young — OPPOsmoN  Proves  Lighter  Than 
Expected;  Publishers  See  a  Major  New 
Market — Bur   One   Principal    Backs    Off 

(By  Nell  Ulman) 
With  .varying    degrees    of    confidence    or 
trepidation,  thousands  of  teachers  across  the 
U.S.  are  Introducing  a  new  classroom  subject 
this  fall — sex. 

Typical  Is  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  which 
borders  Washington,  DC.  Twenty  of  the 
county's  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
started  sex  education  programs  last  fall;  all 
39  Junior  and  senior  highs  will  teach  the 
subject  this  year.  "Some  of  the  teachers 
starting  this  year  are  apprehensive,"  says  Mrs. 
Mabel  W.  Wedberg,  who  taught  one  of  the 
pioneer  classes.  "The  questions  that  are 
asked  can  be  embarrassing,  especially  to  the 
unmarried  teachers." 

Despite  lingering  sensitivity  over  sex, 
which  still  discourages  many  educators  from 
tackling  the  subject  in  class,  sex  education 
is  coming  to  the  nation's  schools  at  a  rapid 
clip.  Parent-teacher  groups  at  national, 
state,  and  local  levels  have  called  for  it.  The 
National  Education  Association  and  American 
Medical  Association  have  endorsed  it.  The 
Government  backed  a  pledge  of  support  last 
year  with  over  $1  million  of  Federal  funds. 
A  new  privately  supported  health  agency,  the 
New  York-based  Sex  Information  and  Eklu- 
catlon  Council  to  the  U.S.  ( SIECUS ) ,  has  been 
established  to  promote  It.  What's  more,  some 
major  publishing  concerns  are  laying  exten- 
sive plans  to  capitalize  on  the  trend.  Many 
view  sex  education  as  an  enormous,  untapped 
market  for  texts,  films  and  teaching  aids  of 
all  sorts.  Amid  aU  these  developments,  op- 
position from  parents  hasn't  been  nearly  as 
sharp  as  had  been  feared. 

widespread  demand  roB  cotrasES 
(Converging  concerns  over  sex  Ignorance, 
Illegitimate  pregnancy,  venereal  disease  and 
related  problems  have  stirred  the  widespread 
demand  for  schools  to  teach  about  sex. 

Earlier  efforts  at  sex  education  dealt  prl- 
marUy  with  the  mechanics  of  reproduction; 
such  Instruction  sometimes  derisively  called 
"plumbing  courses"  by  educators.  Today's 
programs,  however,  are  designed  to  give  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  how  sex  affects 
personality,  the  family  and  society.  The  goal, 
says  Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone,  executive  director 
of  SIECUS,  Isnt  Jtist  to  lower  venereal  disease 
and  Illegitimacy  rates  but  also  to  produce 
"adults  who  will  use  their  sexuality  In  ma- 
ture and  responsible  ways." 

New  York  City's  school  system,  largest  In 
the  nation.  Is  scheduled  to  Introduce  pilot  sex 
education  programs  In  at  least  167  schools 
this  fall  once  Its  teacher  walkout  ends:  offi- 
cials hope  to  Include  similar  courses  In  all 
the  system's  900  schools  within  a  few  years. 
Chicago,  which  started  programs  In  27 
schools  last  year,  will  expand  sex  education 
to  108  schools  this  year;  last  year  Instruc- 
tion was  limited  to  fifth  graders,  but  this 
year  Chicago  Is  adding  material  for  kinder- 
garten, sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupUs 
In  several  schools.  In  July.  Maryland  ordered 
all  state  schools  to  develop  sex  education 
currlculums. 
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As  further  Indication  of  the  demand, 
SIECUS  reports  50  to  70  Inquiries  a  week 
from  schools,  churches  and  other  organiza- 
tions seeking  guidance  on  sex  education.  The 
American  Medical  Association  says  it  sells 
about  600,000  of  its  sex  education  pamphlets 
a  year  now,  10  times  the  volume  In  1960.  Ap- 
plications flooded  In  from  teachers  and  school 
administrators  to  attend  the  more  than  a 
dozen  workshops  In  sex  education  held 
around  the  country  last  summer,  mostly 
under  university  sf)on8orshlp. 

AIMING     AT    THE    VERT     YOUNG 

Sex  education  increasingly  is  being  aimed 
at  the  very  young.  Educators  feel  that  It's 
easier  to  get  across  the  basic  facts  of  repro- 
duction before  students  are  old  enough  to 
be  emotionally  Involved  In  the  subject.  Thus, 
first  graders  In  Glen  Cove,  NY.,  this  year  will 
learn  that  the  human  baby  develops  inside 
the  mother.  Second  graders  will  be  taught 
the  role  of  the  father  In  fertilizing  the  egg 
and  that  some  animals  are  born  live  through 
a  special  opening  In  the  mother's  body.  In 
the  fifth  grade,  according  to  the  Olen  Cove 
course  guide,  students  will  study  the  "role 
of  sex  glands  at  puberty  and  the  body  and 
emotional  changes  they  bring,"  menstru- 
ation and  seminal  emissions. 

Youngsters  at  Sidwell  Friends  School  In 
Washington.  D.C..  learn  about  sex  by  watch- 
ing the  school's  female  cat,  named  Casey 
(for  K.C.,  which  stands  for  kitty  cat).  Casey 
bears  kittens  regularly  every  six  months  or 
so.  Under  their  teacher's  guidance,  fasci- 
nated Sidwell  pupils  watch  the  birth  process. 

"She  purred  all  the  time,  but  she  was 
working  hard,  you  could  see  that,"  said  one 
first  grader  after  observing.  "There  were  four 
kittens,  and  each  one  was  In  Its  own  little 
sack.  She  washed  them,  and  the  sacks  came 
off,  and  their  eyes  were  tight  shut,  and  they 
went  like  this:  Mew!  Mew!  Then  Casey  cud- 
dled them  all  up,  and  she  rested."" 

USINO     SLIDES 

A  more  conventional  teaching  aid  for 
youngsters,  but  one  that's  gaining  popularity, 
is  a  series  of  35  slides  dealing  with  the  re- 
production of  flowers,  chickens,  dogs  and  hu- 
man beings.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
reproductive  organs  are  shown  In  brightly 
colored  representation  designed  to  capture 
chlldren"s  attention.  A  simple  u>ntten  text 
labels  everything  with  its  proper  name  as 
chickens  and  dogs  are  shown  copulating.  An 
"optional"  slide,  shows  a  man  and  woman  in 
bed.  covered,  to  illustrate  human  intercourse. 

Educators  say  they  have  been  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  smooth — and  sometimes  even 
enthusiastic — reception  accorded  sex  educa- 
tion by  large  numbers  of  parents.  Things 
have  changed,  says  Dr.  Wallace  Ann  Wesley 
of  the  AMA  staff,  who  delivers  several  family 
life  education  courses  at  various  state  4-H 
Club  "roundups"  across  the  nation.  "Now 
these  courses  are  always  requested,  but  five 
years  ago  we  wouldn't  have  dared  tackle  the 
subject  because  of  parental  objections,"  she 
says. 

Some  schools  prepare  the  community  by 
sending  out  letters  to  the  parents  of  children 
who  wlU  be  receiving  sex  education  for  the 
first  time.  Often,  parents  are  invited  to  pre- 
view films  and  other  visual  materials  so  they 
win  be  better  able  to  discuss  them  if  the 
children  ask  questions  at  home.  Other  schools 
call  In  representatives  from  church  and  other 
civic  groups  to  explain  the  program  and  to 
seek  suggestions. 

There  hasn't  been  smooth  sailing  In  every 
community,  though.  A  recent  furor  in  Ablng- 
ton  Township,  Pa.,  a  Philadelphia  suburb, 
prompted  a  school  there  to  back  off  from 
plans  for  sex  education  for  all  third  graders. 
The  school's  prmclpal  had  previewed  slides 
on  reproduction  at  a  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  where  the  program  met  a 
good  reception.  But  when  other  parents  were 
Informed  of  the  school's  program,  the  prin- 
cipal was  confronted  with  a  protest  peti- 
tion. 
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Recalls  school  district  official  William  R. 
HIngston:  "Parente  didn't  think  It  was  the 
school's  function  to  provide  sex  Information. 
They  said  that  third  graders  would  pass  it 
on  to  other  studente  incorrectly.  Then  the 
local  papers  ran  headlines  like  "Controversy 
over  Sex  Film'."  As  a  result,  the  school  aban- 
doned Its  sex  education  program. 

Proponents  of  sex  education,  however, 
argue  that  providing  student*  with  detailed 
information  about  sex  Is  essential.  This  is 
the  only  sound  basis,  they  say,  for  explora- 
tion of  the  important  social  problems  asso- 
ciated with  sexuality. 

This  fall,  for  example,  ninth  and  tenth 
graders  at  Anaheim  (Calif.)  high  school  will 
discuss  "date  behavior,"  Including  "petting,"' 
as  well  as  premarital  pregnancy  and  teen-age 
marriage.  Other  topics  listed  In  the  curricu- 
lum Include  "the  way  boys  commonly  take 
advantage  of  girls  by  appeals  to  love  and 
promises  to  marry"  and  how  "some  girls 
deliberately  use  pregnancy  as  a  marriage 
trap." 

Many  educators  believe  such  material 
should  be  presented  factually,  without 
preaching.  "Any  kind  of  fear  campaign  is 
reeented."  says  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Jackson,  In 
charge  of  health  education  at  Philadelphia's 
Friends  Central  School. 

Among  the  publishing  concerns  hoping  to 
cash  in  on  the  demand  for  sex  education 
material  is  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World  Inc. 
Through  Its  Guidance-Associates  division,  the 
firm  plans  to  Invest  several  million  dollars 
over  a  number  of  years  to  create  a  sex 
education  curriculum  for  grades  kindergar- 
ten through  the  twelfth  grade.  "We  are  pre- 
pared to  throw  everything  out  and  start 
over  again  In  a  new  area  with  no  guide- 
lines. It's  an  extraordinarily  expensive  pub- 
lishing program,"  says  Jack  Goodman,  presi- 
dent of  the  division.  SIECUS  Is  providing 
consulta;tlon  on  the  project. 

In  June.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  Inc. 
plunged  Into  the  field  with  a  text  called 
Modern  Sex  Education.  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  visual  products  division 
and  Science  Research  Associates,  which  Is  the 
educational  arm  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  both  say  they  are  investing 
substantial  sums  In  school  health  pro- 
grams— texts,  visual  aids  and  the  like — that 
will  contain  considerable  sex  education 
material. 

Another  newcomer  to  the  field,  McGraw- 
Hill  Inc.'s  Webster  division  will  kick  off 
next  year  what  It  calls  a  "multi-media  pro- 
gram" on  sex  education.  It  will  include 
texts,  audio-visual  aides  and  laboratory  kit 
models  and  will  be  aimed  at  both  elementary 
and  high  school  students. 

Spurring  the  publishers'  hopes  Is  the  suc- 
cess of  a  70-page  paperback  called  A  Curricu- 
lum Guide  in  Sex  Education,  which  is  de- 
signed to  help  school  administrators  set  up 
programs.  The  publisher.  State  Publlahing 
Co.  of  St.  Louis,  has  sold  more  than  10,000 
copies  since  the  book  first  came  out  18 
months  ago.  So  far  this  year,  sales  are  run- 
ning 60%  ahead  of  the  1966  pace,  says  a 
company  official.  If  a  book  aimed  merely  at 
educators  can  sell  that  well,  publishers  fig- 
ure, the  market  for  materials  for  studente  Is 
immense. 


CLEVELAND  COUNCIL  OF  THE  JEW- 
ISH NATIONAL  FUND  TO  HONOR 
THE  EZRA  SHAPIROS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27.  1969 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  the  Cleveland  Coimcll  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  will  pay  tribute 
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to  a  most  deservl  ig  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ezra  Shapiro.  Sjlvla  and  Ezra  Shapiro 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Jewish  culture  and  education. 
The  Cleveland  Press,  on  January  20,  1969, 
acknowledged  thoir  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  societ  i  in  a  most  timely  arti- 
cle which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
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Tork,  graduated  from  Hunter  College  and 
was  with  the  American  Economic  Committee 
for  Palestine  when  she  was  married.  The 
Shapiros  live  at  13900  Shaker  Blvd.,  Shaker 
Heights.  They  are  the  parents  of  Daniel,  a 
New  York  lawyer,  and  Mrs.  Michael  Blum- 
berg,  and  grandparents  of  four. 
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'THE  NEED  FOR  PRIORITIES"— THE 
CASE  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCIENCE,  RESEARCH,  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent 
article  by  William  D.  Carey,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  JanuaiT  3  edition  of  Science 
magazine.  Entitled  "The  Need  for  Prior- 
ities," the  article  presents  the  case  for 
reorganization  of  science  and  technology 
activities  within  the  executive  branch. 

This  article  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Samuel.  Jr.,  an  out- 
standing young  attorney  in  Washington. 
As  sponsor  of  H.R.  464  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Science,  Research,  and 
Technology  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Carey  on  his  thinking  and  welcome 
his  interest  in  this  important  policy 
discussion. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Need  for  Priorities 

If  public  policies  are  to  be  durable  auad 
survive  the  rigors  of  changing  times,  they 
must  grow  out  of  the  deeply-held  beliefs  and 
values  of  the  society.  So  with  public  policy 
toward  science.  If  It  Is  to  be  strong.  It  must 
first  be  relevant  and  It  must  be  shown  to 
have  relevance. 

If  R  and  D  is  necessary  to  acceptable  na- 
tional security,  or  to  better  health  care,  or 
to  control  crime  and  violence,  or  to  enrich 
education  and  learning,  and  If  these  are  the 
central  concerns  of  our  society,  then  science 
and  its  advocates  must  learn  to  shape  R  and 
D  accordingly  and  give  It  relevance.  I  sug- 
gest that  here  we  find  the  source  of  today's 
support  gap. 

The  Federal  Government  is  at  the  pwlnt 
where  very  tough  policy  choices  must  'oe 
made  about  R  and  D.  Our  opportunities  are 
sadly  out  of  phase  with  our  pocketbook,  and 
It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  another  area  of 
public  action  where  the  problems  of  choice 
confronting  the  Government  are  more 
baffling.  Is  it  right,  in  the  sense  of  good 
social  policy,  to  underfund  programs  in  edu- 
cation, environmental  health,  and  Model 
Cities  so  that  we  can  seize  our  opportunities 
In  science  and  technology?  Should  we  require 
that  public  investments  in  R  and  D  meet 
some  reasonable  test  of  social  return  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  Investment  and 
equal  to  or  higher  than  the  return  on  dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  same  money  and  creativ- 
ity? I  am  one  who  thinks  we  should.  It  is 
not  good  enough  in  a  rational  but  troubled 
age  to  run  a  country  on  the  double  standard 
of  prudence  in  private  Investment  and  simple 
Incrementallsm  In  public  Investment.  This   Is 


precisely  why  we  have  been  working  at  top 
speed  to  change  and  upgrade  the  Govern- 
ment's decision-making  process  and  to  Inject 
better  methods  Into  the  way  Government 
works  out  problems  of  choice  and  makes  up 
its  mind  what  to  do  next.  And  I  see  no  reason 
why  R  and  D  should  have  immunity  from 
all  this. 

For  the  short  run,  it  Is  going  to  be  very 
hard  to  persuade  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress that  R  and  D  Is  being  maintained  at  a 
poverty  level.  The  likelihood  of  a  fiscal 
miracle  to  extricate  R  and  D  from  its  present 
plateau  is  remote. 

But  if  more  money  is  going  to  be  scarce  lor 
R  and  D,  there  may  be  some  things  that  we 
can  do  to  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  way  Government  deals  with  these  mat- 
ters. I  think  first  of  the  Government's  ad- 
ministrative and  {xsUcy  structure  for  science 
and  technology.  If  our  policies  and  strategies 
for  R  and  D  are  hard  to  fathom,  perhaps  it  is 
because  we  are  not  well-organized.  R  and  D 
is  decentralized  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  managed  as  a  network  which  is 
held  together  loosely  by  the  White  House 
science  office.  It  does  not  have  a  prime  mover. 
Its  decision-making  patterns  are  pluralistic. 
As  an  institutional  process  It  Is  not  respon- 
sive to  standards  of  balance,  purpose,  or 
priorities.  Its  component  elements  serve  as 
mission-related  conduits  for  funding  re- 
search, development,  training,  and  academic 
science;  but  it  does  not  function  as  a  system 
because  it  wasn't  a  system  to  begin  with.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  something  better, 
something  capable  of  shaping  science  goals 
and  strategies  with  depth  and  range  and 
visibility.  We  need  answers:  we  already  know 
the  questions. 


BOOK  ON  CONSERVATION  CITES 
RADICAL  CHANGES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Attorney 
A.  D.  Sutherland,  a  distinguished  and 
long-time  friend  of  conservation  inter- 
ests in  Wisconsin,  has  published  a  book 
entitled  "Sixty  Years  Afield  and  Obser- 
vations on  Conservation."  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  review  of  that  book  which 
appeared  in  the  Paper,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Thursday,  January  16,  1969: 

Book  on  Conservation  Cites  Radical 

Changes 

(By  Catherine  Lewis) 

Fond  du  Lac. — 'It  seemed  Imperative  that 
something  be  done  to  preserve  these  natural 
resources."  stressed  Pond  du  Lac  Attorney 
A.  D.  Sutherland  as  the  reason  for  his  writ- 
ing the  book  "Sixty  Years  Afield  and  Obser- 
vations on  Conservation"  published  last  Sep- 
tember. 

The  book  was  published  by  Carlton  Press 
of  New  York  City  with  a  forward  by  the 
noted  Chicago  minister  Preston  Bradley. 

Sutherland,  who  will  mark  his  50th  year 
as  a  Wisconsin  attorney  in  May.  indicated 
how  he  happened  to  write  the  book.  "I  have 
a  habit  of  dictating  something  and  filing 
it  away.  Last  year  I  took  out  the  file  pertain- 
ing to  conservation. 

"It  wasn't  hard  to  put  It  all  together  In 
book  form  The  publisher  accepted  it  with- 
out changes. 

"The  general  theme."  Sutherland  con- 
tinued,  "is   that   because   of  outdoor  expe- 
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rlences  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  I  had  observed  radical  changes 
that  were  affecOng  our  natural  resources 
such  as  water,  soil,  air  and  trees. 

•It  seemed  Imperative  that  something  be 
done  to  preserve  these  natural  resources,  and 
I  joined  the  efforts  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  in  trying  to  solve  some 
of  these  problems,  because  private  interests 
were  making  a  profit  by  unjustified  use  of 
waters,  for  Instance. 

•These  Interests  opposed  every  effort  to 
try  to  end  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  lakes," 
he  charged. 

••By  observation,  It  was  apparent  that 
lumber  Interests  had  cut  every  usable  tree, 
covering  millions  of  acres  of  our  northern 
lands.  Branches  were  left  which  made  fuel 
for  forest  fires  which  destroyed  small  trees 
trying  to  grow,"  the  attorney  continued. 

•In  order  to  correct  these  abuses  of  our 
resources.  It  was  necessary  to  have  some  au- 
thority with  ample  funds  to  create  fire  lanes. 
Equipment  to  control  fires  was  also  neces- 
sary and  resulted  In  the  establishment  of 
our  conservation  commission  In  the  1920 
period.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  Wis- 
consin Division  of  the  Isaak  Walton  League 
of  America,"  Sutherland  pointed  out. 

He  related  that  in  more  recent  years  the 
conservationists  have  found  that  private  in- 
dustries have  constructed  .-xbout  1.200  dams 
on  many  of  Wisconsin's  beautiful  streams. 
The  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  concluded  that  something  must  be 
done  to  preserve  some  of  the  rivers  of  Wis- 
consin  in  their  natural  state. 

"A  test  case  arose  when  power  interests 
proposed  a  dam  on  the  Namakagon  River," 
the  ardent  hunting  and  fishing  enthusiast 
added:  "The  Wisconsin  Division  of  the 
leag-ae  formally  opposed  construction  of  the 
dam.  This  led  to  extended  litigation  and  an 
opinion  of  our  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
setting  forth  public  rights  to  our  rivers, 

•The  case  was  finally  closed  when  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  refused  to  modify  an  order 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  denying  a 
permit  to  build  the  dam.  This  case  received 
national  attention  as  being  ol  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  public,"  he  reported. 

"Another  imporunt  phase  of  conservation 
l5  the  necessity  for  the  public  to  have  access 
to  forests  and  lakes.  The  Wisconsin  Division 
of  the  League  years  ago  promoted  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  called  the  Kettle  Moraine  area, 
extending  for  50  miles,  accessible  to  people 
in  southeastern  Wisconsin.  The  League  has 
ever  since  followed  the  development  of  this 
area. 

■  The  League  also  started  the  program  of 
purchasing  areas  for  public  hunting  and  fish- 
ing." Sutherland  reviewed.  "It  is  now  recog- 
nized as  necessary  because  of  the  great  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  public  for  outdoor 
sports." 

His  book  deals  with  these  and  many  other 
problems  affecting  natural  resources.  As  a 
result  of  his  outstanding  work  in  conserva- 
tion. Sutherland  has  received  both  of  the 
highest  national  conservation  awards. 

He  was  one  of  seven  selected  by  the  former 
Nash  Motor  Co.  to  receive  its  award  In  1954 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  conservation.  The 
award  was  presented  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
1956  he  was  elected  honorary  president  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

"The  latter  award  meant  something  to  me 
because  of  some  of  the  other  men  so  hon- 
ored. They  include  Herbert  Hoover,  Laurence 
Rockefeller,  Arthur  Godfrey  and  Preston 
Bradley.  Bradley,  a  friend  of  many  years, 
wrote  the  foreword  of  my  book,"  he  com- 
mented. 

Sutherland  dedicated  the  book  to  "My 
good  wife  who  has  packed  many  a  lunch  and 
bid  me  a  cheery  'Good  Luck'  and  has  pre- 
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pared    luscious   meals    of   game    from   Jack 
snipe  to  bear." 

Sutherland,  the  father  of  five  children,  was 
graduated  from  Rlpon  College  In  1913  and 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1917.  He  served 
as  a  Judge  advocate  with  the  10th  Army  Di- 
vision in  World  War  I  and  attended  the  first 
officers  training  school  held  at  Port  Sheridan, 
111. 

Sutherland  served  as  a  guide  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  in  1912  and  frequently  would 
go  back  Into  the  wooded  areas  where  animals 
had  never  before  had  contact  ■with  man. 

Listed  in  both  "Who's  Who  In  the  Middle 
West"  and  "Who's  Who  in  Wisconsin,"  Suth- 
erland has  given  talks  pertaining  to  conser- 
vation throughout  the  state  and  recently 
spoke  to  members  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Writ- 
ers Workshop  and  the  Pond  du  Lac  Senior 
Center.  His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Noyes  of 
Maine,  studied  music  and  was  graduated 
from  Wheaton  Seminary  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  both  of  Boston. 

Sutherland  feels  the  greatest  problem 
facing  Wisconsin  now  is  pollution  and 
points  out  that  in  his  book  he  shows  how  It 
can  be  ended.  The  attorney  was  referring 
to  a  federal  antl-pollutlon  law  enacted  In 
1899  and  which  still  is  in  effect 

This  law,  he  cited,  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  industry  to  throw,  discharge  or  depos- 
it refuse  matter  of  any  kind,  other  than 
that  flowing  from  streets  and  sewers,  into 
any  navigable  water  of  the  United  States  or 
into  any  tributary  from  which  the  refuse 
might  wash  into  navigable  waters. 

On  a  national  level,  Sutherland  main- 
tained, there  should  be  no  pollution  of  navi- 
gable waters  by  Industry  if  the  public  in- 
sists on  its  rights  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  enforces  the  federal  law. 

Sutherland  In  his  book  declares,  "Despite 
all  the  federal  and  state  laws  and  the  rights 
of  individuals  to  damages  and  Injunctions,  If 
their  rights  to  public  waters  have  been  im- 
paired, the  solution  to  the  pollution  problem 
rests  with  the  public." 

Treasured  along  with  his  plaques  honoring 
his  service  to  conservation  and  prominently 
displayed  In  his  law  office  Is  a  copy  of  Mi- 
chelangelo's statue  of  Moses. 

"My  father  and  I  saw  a  sculptor  carve 
this  out  of  a  solid  block  of  marble  while  In 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral  in  Rome,"  he  remi- 
nisced. "My  father  made  me  very  happy 
when  he  presented  it  to  me." 

One  day,  Sutherland  observed,  now  that 
he  has  his  book  on  conservation  and  mem- 
ories of  60  years  of  hunting  and  fishing  out 
of  the  way,  he  might  get  down  his  file  on 
unusual  law  cases  or  one  of  his  other  flies 
that  look  back  over  50  years  of  law  practice. 

"There  might  be  another  possible  book  in 
those    files,"    Sutherland    thought. 


WARREN  G.  HARDING  AND  HIS 
NEGRO  BLOOD 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  27,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
insert  the  following  article  by  Louis 
Martin: 

Warren   G.  Harding   and   His  Negro   Blood 
(By  Louis  Martin) 

The  story  that  President  Warren  G.  Harding 
had  Negro  blood  Is  treated  extensively  In  a 
new  book,  "The  Shadow  of  Blooming  Grove," 
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sub-titled  "Warren  G.  Harding  In  His  Times." 
by  Francis  Russell. 

The  author  writes  of  President  Harding  as 
follows :  "Always  In  his  growing  up  he  would 
be  haunted  by  this  sense  of  alienation  from 
the  world  to  which  he  wanted  with  all  his 
heart  to  belong — a  quite  different  feeling 
from  being  born  a  Negro  among  Negroes  and 
Identifying  himself  with  the  group  as  such. 
Since  he  never  felt  secure  In  his  group 
identification,  he  would  demonstrate  his  right 
to  belong  by  the  strictness  of  his  conformity. 
■The  Shadow  of  Blooming  Grove'  was  some- 
thing that  In  later  years  he  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  talk  about.  Once  he  managed 
to  discuss  the  matter  briefly  with  his  old 
friend  James  Miller  Faulkner,  a  political  re- 
porter on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  'How  do  I 
know,  Jim?'  he  remarked  finally  One  of  my 
ancestors  may  have  Jumped  the  fence."  " 

Reading  this  reminded  me  of  some  of  the 
talks  about  race  that  I  have  had  with  Dr. 
Montague  Cobb  of  the  Howard  University 
Medical  school.  Dr.  Cobb  Insists  that  the 
Negro  American,  black  American  or  Afro- 
American — take  your  choice — is  a  new  and 
unique  race  of  mankind,  that  there  Is  no  one 
like  the  American  brother  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Dr.  Cobb  takes  the  position  that  the  broth- 
er has  met  the  test  of  Darwin's  concept  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  with  flying  colors. 
The  brother  met  the  test  during  the  Middle 
Passage  when  the  slavers  brought  him  in 
chains  from  Africa.  He  met  It  during  the  long 
night  of  slavery.  According  to  Dr.  Cobb  sur- 
vival in  the  U.S.  required  not  only  physical 
prowess  and  animal  cunning,  but  also  great 
Intellectual  perception  and  sensitivity. 

During  this  long  night  of  servitude,  Dr. 
Cobb  argues  that  those  lusty  white  boys  who 
robbed  the  black  girls  of  virtue  in  the  hay- 
stacks of  Virginia  and  other  colonies  were 
scions  of  the  first  families.  In  short,  flowing 
through  the  veins  of  Rap  Brown,  Adam  Pow- 
ell, LeRol  Jones  and  most  brothers  are  the 
genes  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  aristoc- 
racy. 

Most  anthropologists  seem  to  agree  that 
every  Afro-American,  no  matter  bis  color  or 
what  he  looks  like,  possesses  now  some  ad- 
mixture of  blood  and  genes  that  his  ances- 
tors did  not  have  when  they  left  Africa.  It  Is 
the  view  of  Dr.  Cobb  that  the  American 
brother,  genetically  speaking,  represents  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  black  and  white.  He 
comes  close  to  making  the  brother  a  super- 
man. 

Dr.  Cobb's  genetic  theory  may  not  strike  a 
happy  note  today  when  racial  hatred  seems 
to  be  more  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  color 
line  than  ever  before.  This  theory  probably 
rubs  the  white  extremists  and  the  black  ex- 
tremists the  wrong  way.  It  might  be  discon- 
certing to  dwell  on  the  kinship  between  the 
races.  The  notion  might  develop  that  the 
current  widespread  violence  Is,  after  all.  Just 
a  family  fight. 

Dr.  Cobb's  view  that  all  this  genetic  mixing 
has  somehow  produced  a  superior  race  of 
blacks  or  Afro-Americans  obviously  does  not 
apply  to  some  well  known  brothers.  If  Presi- 
dent Harding  had  a  few  drops  of  African 
blood  in  him,  the  mixture  must  have  mis- 
fired. Practically  all  of  the  historians  seem 
to  agree  that  Harding  was  Just  about  the 
worst  President  we  have  had. 

Of  course,  if  the  literary  boys  and  research- 
ers prove  that  President  Harding  was  really 
a  brother.  Harding's  failures  and  shortcom- 
ings win  finally  be  attributed  to  his  ancestry. 
The  popular  image  of  President  Harding  de- 
picts him  as  Just  a  good-time  Charlie  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  win  the  favors  of  the 
famous  group  of  politicians  known  as  the 
Ohio  gang.  Perhaps  the  greatest  sin  Harding 
can  be  blamed  for  was  not  his  ancestry  but 
his  politics.  After  all,  he  was  a  Republican. 
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THE  UNTOU< ::HABLES  PARADE: 
HENRY  A.  KISSINGER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  I  LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  lOP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  27,  1969 
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Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Kissin- 
ger was  married  on  Feb.  6,  1949  to  Miss  Ann 
Fleischer  and  they  were  divorced  In  1964.  The 
couple  has  two  children. 

In  1951  Kissinger  had  become  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Student  Project  which 
had  been  started  that  year  by  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School.  In  1952  Its  title  was  changed  to 
International  Seminar  and  It  began  publish- 
ing a  quarterly  Journal  entitled,  "Confluence, 
An  International  Forum,"  of  which  Kissinger 
was  the  editor  from  its  Inception.  In  1953, 
when  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
launched  a  project  allegedly  to  "seek  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  threat  of  Soviet 
action  against  Insufficient  American  Initia- 
tives." three  subconunlttees  were  appointed 
and  Kissinger  was  named  study  director.  Out 
of  this  emerged  Kissinger's  book,  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,"  published  In 
1967  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  The  book  cre- 
ated quite  a  furore  and  impressed  the  then 
Vice  President  Nixon.  According  to  the  N.Y. 
Times,  the  book  "brought  Mr.  Kissinger  to 
the  attention  of  scores  of  politicians,  diplo- 
mats and  military  men  and  became  a  source 
book   for   American    policymakers." 

Kissinger  began  his  association  with  the 
Rockefellers  in  1956  when  he  worked  for  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc.  as  director 
of  the  over-all  Special  Studies  Project 
(1956-7)  "to  develop  concepts  that  might  be 
helpftil  in  meeting  the  challenges  America 
faces  today."  From  1958  to  1959  he  was  Re- 
search Secretary  of  a  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations discussion  group. 

Under  the  Kennedy  Administration  Kis- 
singer was  special  consultant  to  President 
Kennedy  on  the  Berlin  Crisis.  He  has  also 
been  consultant  to  the  Operations  Research 
Office:  Operations  Coordinating  Board, 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group,  Psycho- 
logical Strategy  Board,  National  Security 
Council;  and  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  In  1962  he  became  a  full  Professor 
at  Harvard,  on  the  faculty  of  the  Center  for 
International  Affairs  which  Is  CIA-flnanced. 
For  ten  years  Kissinger  has  been  chief  for- 
eign policy  adviser  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, who  reportedly  "recommended  him  en- 
thusiastically" to  Mr.  Nixon.  Kissinger  was 
definitely  a  Rockefeller  man,  having  attended 
both  the  1964  and  the  1968  Republican  con- 
ventions as  a  Rockefeller  aide,  hoping  his 
man  would  get  the  presidential  nomination. 
He  Is  credited  with  having  pushed  the  Re- 
publican platform  toward  a  more  "dovish" 
position  on  Vietnam. 

The  Importance  of  the  position  now  held 
by  Dr.  Kissinger  was  described  In  an  article 
In  the  N.T.  Times  of  December  8,  1968; 

"For  reasons  that  are  as  good  and  logical 
as  they  are  unsettling,  the  power  of  war  and 
peace  In  the  United  States  resides  In  the  per- 
son of  one  man.  Last  month,  the  country 
elected  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  the  Job.  Last 
week,  the  President-elect  chose  the  one  man 
who  day  In  and  day  out  will  guide  and  guard 
him  In  that  task;   Henry  Alfred  Kissinger. 

"Dr.  Kissinger  is  to  be  that  someone,  as 
McGeorge  Bundy  was  for  President  Kennedy 
and  Walt  W.  Rostow  has  been  for  President 
Johnson. 

"That  all  these  men  should  have  come 
from  Cambridge  Is  not  entirely  coincidental. 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  there  helped  to  propel  such  pol- 
icy-oriented academicians  onto  the  national 
scene  where  the  politicians  came  to  know 
and  need  them  .  .  . 

"Dr.  Kissinger's  access  and  accessibility  to 
the  academic  community  must  have  been  an 
Important  consideration  In  his  selection,  as 
also  was  his  ten-year  advisory  relationship 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  principal  rival.  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  ...  He  helped  to 
lead  scholars  and  thus  government  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  political  and  psycho- 
logical problems  jiosed  by  nuclear  technologty 
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and  toward  a  re-examlnatlon  of  both  diplo- 
matic and  military  assumption  carried  for- 
ward from  the  age  of  American  Invulnera- 
bility." 

Kissinger  was  a  member  of  a  group  at 
Harvard  which  began  working  fifteen  months 
before  the  presidential  elections  on  a  study 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  president,  who- 
ever he  might  be.  Kissinger  wrote  the  for- 
eign policy  section  of  the  resulting  recom- 
mendations and  Mr.  Nixon  was  reportedly 
so  impressed  with  It  that  he  immediately 
asked  Kissinger  to  see  him.  (The  report  will 
not  be  made  public.)  Kissinger  wrote  the 
concluding  essay  in  the  massive  Brookings 
Institution  study,  "Agenda  for  the  Nation." 
The  central  theme  of  the  essay  was  that  the 
incoming  administration  of  the  United  States 
must  deal  with  a  a  world  which  Is  militarily 
"bl-polarlzed"  but  politically  "multl-pol.i- 
rlzed." 

Kissinger  has  written  many  books  and 
articles  and  it  should  be  easy  to  find  out 
where  he  stands  from  them,  but  his  writings 
are  difficult  to  understand,  often  contradic- 
tory. A  remark  attributed  to  him  recently 
might  explain  his  attitude.  A  story  In  News- 
week of  December  30,  1968  concerning  an 
article  on  Vietnam,  written  by  Kissinger  be- 
fore he  was  named  to  be  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  by  Mr.  Nixon,  stated; 
"It  was  perhaps  significant  .  .  .  that  after 
his  appointment  as  a  Nixon  adviser,  Kissinger 
tried  first  to  persuade  the  editorial  board 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  drop  the  article  and 
then,  no  more  succersfully,  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  manuscript."  The  article 
stated  that  when  a  reporter  congratulated 
him  on  the  "brilliance"  of  the  article,  Kis- 
singer replied:  "The  last  thing  in  the  world 
I  want  to  be  at  this  p>olnt  Is  publicly  brilli- 
ant." 

Kissinger's  views  on  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  appeared  in  the  January  1969  Issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  quarterly  publication 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  commented  on  his 
"formula" : 

"The  Kissinger  formula  calls  for  a  series 
of  steps  to  bring  about  a  phased  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  political  settlement  between  the  Saigon 
Government  and  the  Communist-controlled 
National  Liberation  Front  .  .  .  Dr.  Kissinger 
did  not  rule  out  but  called  undesirable  sug- 
gestions that  a  coalition  government  with 
Communist  participation  be  set  up  to  govern 
South  Vietnam." 

Newsweek  in  Its  article  on  the  Kissinger 
"formula"  conunented; 

"Like  most  scenarios  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. Kissinger's  article  contained  some 
apparent  inconsistencies.  Although  he 
stressed  that  Saigon  cannot  afford  to  give 
even  implied  recognition  to  the  NLP.  his  pro- 
posal for  direct  talks  between  the  two  adver- 
saries could  only — despite  his  disclaimers — 
give  the  Viet  Cong  added  stature  .  .  .  And  in 
view  of  his  suggestion  that  Washington  and 
Saigon  maintain  the  closest  possible  coopera- 
tion, it  seemed  unrealistic  to  urge  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  South  Vietnamese  from  U.S.  talks 
with  Hanoi  .  .  .  Nixon  himself  declared 
through  a  spokesman  .  .  .  that  he  would 
neither  endorse  nor  condemn  Kissinger's 
article." 

Human  events  gave  the  South  Vietnamese 
reaction  to  the  article; 

"The  South  Vietnamese  were  also  known 
to  be  perturbed  by  an  article  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs this  month  by  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
man  who  will  be  Nixon's  chief  White  House 
adviser  on  foreign  policy. 

"While  the  Kissinger  article  is  complex  and 
warns  against  imposing  any  coalition  gov- 
ernment on  Saigon,  many  diplomatic  ob- 
servers believe  his  recommendations  for  end- 
ing the  war  are  extremely  fuzzy  and  could 
be   easily   manipulated   by  Hanoi. 
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"Particularly  Irksome  to  some  were  his  pro- 
nosals  for  South  Viet  Nam  to  deal  directly 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front— thus 
elvlng  the  NLF  recognition— and  to  have  a 
coalition  commission  supervise  the  political 
process  in  the  south,  including  new  elec- 
tions." ^  ^, 

It  was  because  of  his  recommendations  on 
Vietnam  that  William  Loeb,  Publisher  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial ;  "This  first  mUerable  decision  by  Pro- 
fessor Kissinger  should  brln?  about  his  dis- 
missal from  a  post  to  which  he  should  never 
have  been  appointed."  Mr.  Loeb  stated: 

•There  Is  one  man  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration who  is  acting  Just  as  this  news- 
paper predicted.  Harvard  Professor  Henry  A. 
Kissinger.  Nixon's  lll-chossn  White  House 
foreign  policy  adviser,  wants  to  withdraw 
the  troops.  He  says  It  will  be  a  signal  to 
Hanoi  that  the  U.S.  is  ready  to  begin  general 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  If  there  is  reduced 
fighting. 

•This  Is  typical  of  the  Harvard  professor 
type  of  unrealistic  approach  that  has  done 
so  much  harm  to  this  nation  In  the  last  30 
years.  Kissinger  doesn't  understand  that 
Hanoi,  like  Its  Soviet  masters,  respects  only 
one  thing  and  that  is  superior  force." 

Dr.  Kissinger's  previous  posture  on  Viet- 
nam wa«  described  in  the  N.Y.  Times: 

During  the  Vietnam  war  he  began,  at 
least  publicly,  as  a  defender  of  the  American 
objectives  and  tactics.  But  on  a  series  of 
quiet  but  energetic  government  missions,  he 
re:iched  the  conclusion  much  sooner  than 
either  Governor  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Nixon 
that  American  military  prospects  were  dim, 
and  that  Washington's  political  prescriptions 
were  not  working  as  advertised — he  found 
much  fault  also  with  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
positions,  and  especially  the  running  hot- 
and-cold  reactions  to  Moscow  without  the 
planning  and  strategic  purpose  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  consistently  demanded." 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  quoted  Kis- 
singer as  stating:  "Ending  the  war  (In 
Vietnam)  honorably  Is  essential  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Any  other  solution  may  unloose 
forces  that  would  complicate  prospects  of  In- 
ternational order."  And  this  is  what  Kis- 
singer and  his  Intellectual  colleagues  defi- 
nitely want:  International  order,  which 
would  consist  of  world  government  In  a 
•World  of  Disarmament."  Kissinger  recom- 
mended a  start  toward  this  in  "The  Troubled 
Partnership"  in  1965  In  which  he  found  a 
need  for  Improved  consultation  among  the 
allies.  He  advocated  a  "united  Europe  with 
federal,  supematlonal  Institutions  as  the 
precondition  for  an  Atlantic  partnership," 
or  regional  world  government. 

As  the  N.Y.  "nmes  stated.  Dr.  Kissinger  has 
access  to  the  academic  community,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  participated  In  at  least 
one  Pugwash  Conference,  being  listed  as  a 
participant  in  Part  Two  of  the  two  part  con- 
ference held  at  Smugglers  Notch.  Stowe.  Vt.. 
Sept.  5  to  8.  and  Sept.  10  to  17,  1961.  This 
was  one  of  a  series  of  meetings  which  began 
in  1957  under  the  auspices  of  the  very  pro- 
Soviet  millionaire  Cyrus  Eaton  and  which 
derived  their  name  from  his  home  in  Nova 
Scotia  at  which  the  first  meeting  was  held. 
The  name  was  changed  from  "Pugwash." 
however  to  improve  the  image  of  the  confer- 
ences and  an  attempt  made  to  disassociate 
the  conferences  from  Eaton,  at  least  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

The  Conference  attended  by  Kissinger  was 
the  Seventh  Conference  on  Science  and 
World  Affairs,  part  two  being  on  "Disarma- 
ment and  Arms  Control."  Among  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  were  Linus 
Pauling.  Paul  Doty.  Gerard  Plel,  I.  I.  Rabl, 
Louis  Sohn.  Henry  Kissinger  and  Leo  Szllard. 
.'^t  the  Sixth  Conference,  entitled  the  Con- 
ference of  International  Scientists  on  World 
Security  and  Disarmament,  held  In  Moscow, 


Nov.  27  to  Dec.  5,  1960,  Kissinger's  prede- 
cessor m  his  present  Job  was  present.  Walt 
W.  Rostow  gave  the  closing  address.  Also  in 
attendance  at  the  Moscow  conference  was 
Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner.  an  Important  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy  as  was  Rostow.  The 
thinking  of  Rostow.  Wlesner  and  Kissinger 
seems  to  be  that  we  must  trust  the  Soviets 
in  order  to  avoid  annihilation  In  this  thermo- 
nuclear age. 

The  general  plan  Is  for  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Join  forces  to  police  the  world 
under  a  supranational  authority  such  as  an 
enlarged  and  greatly  strengthened  U.N., 
armed  with  a  nuclear  police  force.  Some  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  Moscow  Pugwash 
Conference  In  1960  were  most  frightening  in 
their  content  but  they  were  not  meant  for 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  masses,  Just  for 
those  who  are  planning  our  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  January 
1967,  Nelson  Rockefeller  (to  whom  Kissinger 
was    foreign    policy    adviser    for    ten    years) 
and  Cyrus  Eaton,  Jr.,  son  of  the  sponsor  of 
the  Pugwash   conferences.   Joined   forces  to 
profit  by  trading  with  the  Communists.  In- 
ternational Basic  Economy  Corp.,  controlled 
by  the  Rockefeller  brothers  and  organized  In 
1947  under  the  principal  direction  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,   and  Tower   International,   Inc., 
headed  by  Cyrus  Eaton,  Jr.,  announced  plans, 
as  revealed  In  the  N.Y.  "Hmes  of  January  16, 
1967,  to  "spur  trade  with  Reds."  The  article 
stated;  "An  alliance  of  family  banking  for- 
tunes linking  Wall  Street  and  the  Midwest 
Is  going  to  try  to  build  economic  bridges  be- 
tween   the    Free    World    and    Communist 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  Joint  effort  contemplated  by 
I.B.E.  and  Tower  is  seen  as  combining  the 
Investment  skills  and  resources  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers and  the  special  entre  to  Soviet  bloc 
officialdom  that  Tower  enjoys  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  contacts  cultivated  over  the  last  15 
years  by  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Sr.  The  elder  Eaton 
has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  closer 
ties  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  backed   his  convictions  by  visiting 
Russia  and  entertaining  high  Soviet  leaders 
including     former     Premier     Khrushchev." 
Kissinger's  "foreign  policy"  advice  must  have 
made   Rockefeller   feel   that   investments   in 
Communist    countries    would    not    be    too 
risky.    (E^ton,   Sr.   observed   his  85th   birth- 
day in  December  at  Cuba  as  a  guest  of  Fidel 
Castro.) 

Men  of  science  are  not  going  to  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  new  "World  of  Disarma- 
ment," as  there  are  other  Important  people 
in  the  world  .  .  .  bankers,  industrialists,  dip- 
lomats. These  people  meet  and  plan  in  secret 
and  are  called  the  Bllderbergers.  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  attended  at  least  one  of  their 
meetings.  His  name  was  on  the  list  of  partici- 
pants at  the  Williamsburg.  Va.  Conference, 
which  took  place  March  20,  21  and  22,  1964. 
The  idea  of  the  Bllderberg  meetings  origi- 
nated in  the  early  fifties.  The  first  meeting 
that  brought  American  and  European  'lead- 
Lng  citizens"  together  took  place  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prince  Bemhard  at  the 
Bllderberg  Hotel  In  Oosterbeek,  Holland,  from 
May  29  to  May  31,  1954.  Although  the  Bllder- 
bergers claim  that  they  are  not  a  "poUcy- 
maklng  body"  and  that  "no  conclusions  are 
reached."  they  surely  do  not  bring  Important 
people  from  practically  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  for  nothing. 

Another  group  of  "unofficial"  policymakers 
is  the  Council  on  Foreign  Flelatlons.  with 
which  Kissinger  has  long  been  affiliated.  The 
CFR  Is  beUeved  by  many  to  be  the  secret 
government  of  the  United  States.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  this  organization  was 
declared  subversive  by  the  American  Legion 
of  California  in  1963. 

Among  the  present  or  past  members  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  we  find  the 
following:  Alger  Hiss.  Ralph  Bunche.  Lauch- 
im  Currle.  Harry  Dexter  White.  Herbert  Mat- 
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thews.  Joseph  Barnes.  Cyrus  Eaton,  J.  Rob- 
ert Oppenhelmer.  John  K.  Falrbank  and 
Arthur  Goldberg,  all  of  whom  have  had  a 
record  of  close  aflUlation  with  Oommunlste 
and  some  of  whom  were  actually  Identified 
as  Communists. 

During  the  first  week  of  December  1968  the 
International  Association  for  Cultural  Free- 
dom conducted  a  five-day  closed  seminar  at 
Princeton,  N.J.  Ninety  Individuals  attended, 
among  them  Henry  Kissinger  who  told  those 
assembled  "The  doors  to  the  White  House 
will  always  be  open  to  your  Ideas."  Present 
to  hear  this  kind  Invitation  were  Charles 
Hamilton,  co-author  with  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  of  the  book,  "Black  Power;"  Andreas 
Papandreu,  left-wing  leader  of  the  Panhel- 
lenlc  Liberation  Movement,  exiled  from 
Greece  due  to  his  pro-Communist  activities: 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  McGeorge  Bundy 
and  George  Ball,  among  others.  Some  of  the 
participants  were  from  Communist  countries 
at  this  seminar  financed  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

Henry    Kissinger    has   been    a   friend    and 
associate   of  John  Kenneth   Galbralth    (who 
called  the  appointment  of  his  friend  "a  good 
one").  Adam  Yarmolinaky  (expected  to  step 
Into  Kissinger's  Job  at  Harvard,  who  said  "I 
will    sleep    better    with    Henry   Kissinger   in 
Washington.").   Arthur   Schleslnger.   Jr.    ("I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  appointment.")   and 
Robert  R    Bowie  with  whom   he   worked   at 
the  Harvard  Center  for  International  Affairs. 
Kissinger   has   been    described    by    a    col- 
league   as    "impatiently    arrogant"    and    his 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  Is  evident  from 
a   comment   reportedly   made   when   Rocke- 
feller sent  one   of   his   "position  papers"   to 
other  advisers  for  comment;  "Do  you  ask  a 
housepalnter  to  touch  up  a  Picasso?"  In  his 
new  position  Dr.  Kissinger  Intends  to  make 
some  long-range  plans  for  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  completely  reorganize  and  re- 
structure  the   entire  White   House   security 
planning  machinery.  This  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant Job  to  entrust  to  a  man  as  acceptable 
to   the    Democratic   left-wing   Kennedy    Ad- 
ministration as  he  seemingly  is  to  the  Re- 
publican moderate  Nixon  Administration.  To 
what   ends   will   he   use   the   "brtlllance"  he 
wishes  to  conceal  from  the  American  people? 


IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  24.  19691 
Charting  the  Cotjuse;  Kissinger  Btti-ks 
Large  in  Shaping  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
Washington— Henry  Kissinger  is  off  and 
running.  He's  pulling  well  out  in  front  of 
Bill  Rogers,  Mel  Laird  and  the  rest  of  the 
pack— in  this  first  lap  of  the  great  race  to 
shape  foreign  poUcy  for  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

So  it  looks,  anvhow.  to  the  sporting  pros 
in  this  town  whose  game  Is  global  affairs. 
Those   selected    to   work    for   Mr.    Kissinger, 
next  door  to  the  White  House,  seem  already 
too  frantically  busy  to  boast.  A  good  many 
of  the  others.  In  such  rival  power  centers  as 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments,  frankly 
admit     to     nervousness— even     "shock" — as 
they  wait  and  watch. 
Consider  Just  one  facet  of  this  situation: 
On    Monday,   even    before    Richard    Nixon 
could    take   his   oath   of   office,    the   men   in 
Moscow's  Kremlin  urged  that  he  hurry  into 
negotiations   to  limit  the   two  superpowers' 
arsenals  of  atomic  missiles  and  antlmlssiles. 
So  the  President  immediately  faces  an  intri- 
cate  problem.  How   fast  should   he   get   the 
VB   into  such  dickering?  What  kind  of  deal 
should  he  seek?  How  can  this  jibe  with  hlgh- 
priorltv  aims  to  toughen  Western  Europe's 
defenses  against  the  Soviets?  How  does  it  tie 
in  with   the  urgent   hope  the  Ru-sians  will 
cooperate    to   cool    Arab-Israeli    hostilities— 
and   with    the   idei    of   shoving   the   Soviets 
into  twisting  Hanoi's  arm  so  the  Vietnam- 
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war  might  come  tf)  a  quick  and  acceptable 
end? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

director  for  the  Nixon  campaign,  he  probed 
deeply  into  the  arms  race  and  developed 
strong  opinions. 

As  for  Mr.  Kissinger,  his  1967  book.  Nu- 
clear Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,  written  at 
the  age  of  34,  was  the  pioneering  scholarly 
work  in  this  field.  It  influenced  many  a 
statesman,  including  Richard  Nixon.  Dur- 
ing his  years  at  Harvard,  he  moonlighted  as 
a  consultant  to  the  State  Department's  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  to  the  Pentagon's 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group.  And  he 
has  kept  on  writing,  over  a  widening  range — 
most  recently  on  how  to  unwind  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

So  It  is  not  altogether  astounding  that 
Kissinger  &  Co.  have  already  deposited  on 
the  President's  desk  three  major  studies,  all 
of  which  are  directly  or  Indirectly  relevant 
to  Moscow's  missile  talk  prop>osal.  One  Is  an 
assessment  of  the  U.S.  strategic  posture.  An- 
other looks  at  the  potential  consequences 
of  a  future  U.S.  ratification  of  the  treaty  to 
prevent  more  countries  from  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  the  third  canvasses  Viet- 
nam "options"  open  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

On  some  issues  Messrs.  Kissinger  and  Al- 
len profess  less  personal  expertise  and  are 
moving  more  slowly — but  arousing  nervous- 
ness elsewhere  in  town  nonetheless. 

A  notable  example  is  the  field  of  interna- 
tional finance,  where  they  are  suspected  of 
staking  out  a  claim  by  getting  a  head  start 
on  Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy. 
They've  recruited  Yale's  Prof.  Richard  Cooper, 
a  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Monetary  Affairs,  and  Fred 
Bergsten,  another  expert  lately  a  visiting  fel- 
low at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
New  York.  Treasury  men  say  either  would 
have  been  eminently  qualified  to  become  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International  Affairs  in 
their  own  department,  but  in  fact  that  post 
remains  filled  by  an  LBJ  holdover,  John 
Petty,  and  the  choice  of  a  replacement  Is  still 
dangling. 

The  U.S.  still  faces  balance-of-payments 
problems  despite  the  1968  surplus;  some 
fresh  currency  crisis  could  pop  at  any  time; 
long-range  monetary  reform  is  a  hot  issue. 
And  the  men  Mr.  Kissinger  has  signed  up  are 
not  Just  technicians;  they  have  their  own 
ideas.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  the  new  Administra- 
tion should  quickly  consider  abandoning 
tightly  pegged  relationships  between  na- 
tional currencies,  arguing  these  dam  up  dis- 
tortions until  they  produce  big — and  disrup- 
tive— devaluations.  He  suggests  sliding  pari- 
ties"—a  kind  of  crawling  changes  in  values 
over  the  years.  A  Bergsten  proposal  is  that 
Americans  try  creating  a  dollar  bloc,"  per- 
suading as  many  lands  as  possible  to  promise 
they  wouldn't  demand  gold  for  their  dollars. 

Needless  to  say.  Just  hiring  people  and 
writing  up  reports  does  not  in  itself  create 
any  new  foreign  policy.  President  Nixon  has 
made  it  clear  he'll  make  all  the  big  decisions 
himself,  as  did  Presidents  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy before  him.  But  Washington  old-timers 
insist  this  practice  can  not  eliminate  con- 
tests between  rival  power  centers;  it  only  de- 
fines the  prize:  Influence  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's mind. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  predict  who  will  even- 
tually win  the  current  race,  or  to  what  pol- 
icy end;  previous  contests  have  shown  sur- 
prising results.  When  Clark  Clifford  became 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Secretary  of  Defense,  he 
was  clearly  identified  as  a  powerful  Presiden- 
tial crony  and  a  mighty  Vietnam  hawk.  Then, 
as  he  grappled  with  facts  of  the  war,  he 
found  his  own  mind  changing:  he  became 
the  ardent  peace-seeker  who  swayed  the 
President  slowly  and  partially,  while  suffer- 
ing erosion  of  his  Intimacy  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

A    DISTANCE    MAN? 

The  professionals  say  that  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  now  has  that  enormous  Initial 
advantage  of  Presidential  trust,  respect  and 
friendship — and  think  that  as  he  completes 
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his  staff  and  gains  diplomatic  experience  he 
may  well  prove  a  great  long-distance  runner. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  once  he's  squared 
away,  may  well  capitalize  on  his  mastery 
of  domestic  politics,  which  often  determines 
the  fate  of  foreign  policy. 

Yet  In  the  Jungles  of  Washington,  con- 
siderable value  is  attached  to  making  tiie 
splashy  start.  The  diplomatic  set  recalls  tliat 
when  President  Johnson  switched  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  over  to  Under 
Secretary  of  State  he  was  expected  to  shake 
the  place  up  but  never  really  did  achieve 
great  impact.  One  explanation  is  that  he 
rather  sensibly  decided  to  study  up  and  think 
a  bit  before  acting,  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  act  discovered  he  had  lost  most  everyone's 
attention. 

Despite  their  nervousness,  it  is  remarkable 
how  few  functionaries  in  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  suggest  that  Henry  Kis- 
singer is  deliberately  driving  for  foreign- 
policy  control.  They  remark  that  he  has 
avoided  the  limelight  and  that  he  has  prom- 
ised to  "stay  out  of  the  cable  room"  and 
avoid  dally  Interference  in  operational  de- 
tails (a  vow  likewise  taken  by  his  predeces- 
sor. Walt  Rostow,  but  rapidly  breached  under 
LBJ's  prodding) . 

Above  all,  Mr.  Kissinger  has  emphasized 
that  he  seeks  no  monopoly  on  feeding  ideas 
to  Mr.  Nixon.  On  the  contrary,  he  considers 
it  his  function  to  assure  that  the  President 
has  easy  access  to  all  significant  proposals 
developed  within  Government  and  outside — 
making  sure  that  all  the  controversial  pros 
and  cons  are  spotlighted,  not  blurred  in  a 
consensus. 

DEVASTATING    CRITIQUES 

Men  who  have  known  Mr.  Kissinger  for 
years  don't  doubt  his  sincerity  or  his  skill 
at  posing  the  issues  sharply.  But  they  cannot 
conceive  that  he  will  suspend  his  faculty  fir 
sharp  and  even  devastating  critiques  of  of- 
fered alternatives  or  that  he  will  forbid  his 
own  fertile  imagination  from  conceiving  fresh 
additional  options.  Granting  his  good  will 
does  not  measurably  diminish  their  concern, 

Henry  Kissinger  inevitably  enjoys  one  ob- 
vious advantage  that  was  exploited  by  pred- 
ecessor Rostow  and  before  that  by  McGeorge 
Bundy:  Proximity  to  the  President  and  daily 
contact. 

Still,  the  sentiment  in  rival  power  centers 
Is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Kissinger  should 
slow  his  pace  as  that  the  Cabinet  officers  had 
better  hasten  theirs.  Some  of  the  Irritation 
and  impatience  expresised  in  departmental 
corridors  reflects  individual  ambitions,  of 
course:  even  career  civil  servants  hats  to  feel 
policy  power  slipping  from  their  fingers.  So 
strong  are  institutional  loyalties,  though, 
that  one  finds  even  Democrats  who  have  been 
held  on  In  the  sub-Cabinet  fuming  because 
no  prestigious  Nixonltes  have  been  recruited 
to  take  their  places.  Says  one  of  these  hold- 
overs: "My  office  can't  get  back  into  the  ac- 
tion until  it's  headed  by  the  new  President's 
own  man." 

Yet  they're  not  quite  sure  whom  to  blame. 
Some  suggest  that  the  current  concentration 
of  influence  in  the  White  House  foreign  af- 
fairs staff  is  in  part  the  ironic  result  of 
Richard  Nixon's  desire  to  shift  responsibili- 
ties back  to  the  departmental  secretaries. 
For  this  purpose  he  chose  for  most  Cabinet 
posts  not  sp)eciallsts  but  broad-gauge  "gen- 
erallsts."  Then  he  granted  each  the  right  to 
pick  most  of  his  own  subordinates.  As  non- 
specialists,  some  Cabinet  members  have  had 
to  go  slow  In  evaluating  which  specialists 
they  want  to  enlist,  and  then  they  may  have 
had  some  difficulties  selling  the  Jobs  to  their 
candidates. 

"Maybe  all  these  posts  would  be  filled  by 
now  if  Nixon  had  Just  told  Henry  Kissinger  to 
give  him  a  list,  and  the  President  himself 
had  got  on  the  phone,"  muses  a  Republican 
global-thinker.  "When  the  President  tells 
you  personally  it's  your  duty  to  come  to 
Washington,  it's  almost  Impossible  to  say  no." 
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(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  10,  1969) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whose  love  never  fails 
and  whose  strength  is  sufficient  for  all 
our  needs,  wilt  Thou  subdue  all  other 
promptings  that  in  this  reverent  moment 
we  may  know  only  the  prompting  of  Thy 
spirit.  Speak  to  each  of  us  that  we  may 
know  Thee  and  gain  strength  to  walk 
and  work  with  Thee  this  day.  Equip  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  hands  that  we  may 
strive  to  heal  the  wounded  in  spirit;  to 
bind  up  the  broken  brotherhood;  to  close 
the  chasm  which  separates  man  from 
man,  party  from  party,  race  from  race. 
May  we  be  forged  into  one  mighty  people 
•  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might,"  for  it  is  in  His  name  that 
we  pray.  Amen. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  January  27, 
1969.  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  pending 
motion  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  full  hour  be 
allocated  to  the  pending  motion;  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  shall 
suggest,  will  not  be  taken  out  of  that 
time;  and  that  the  time  under  the  hour 
limitation  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  or  whomever 
they  may  designate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

CXV 123 — Part  2 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 11,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Senate  Resolution  11,  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church),  I  yield 
control  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson). 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
present  attempt  to  change  rule  XXII.  I 
consider  rule  XXn  to  be  one  of  the  es- 
sential underpinnings  of  the  Republic, 
as  well  as  a  necessary  insti'ument  for  the 
defense  of  minority  rights  and  a  vital 
safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of  an  ar- 
rogant majority.  At  the  outset,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
current  efforts  to  change  this  rule.  I  do 
not  believe  any  change  is  either  desirable 
or  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  any 
time  to  tamper  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  upon  which  our  legislative  proc- 
ess was  based  by  the  Foimding  Fathers. 
And  I  certainly  do  not  believe  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  movement  for  change 
have  made  a  case  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here 
about  a  rule  deeply  embedded  in  the 
process  which  has  brought  representative 
government  in  this  world  to  its  fullest 
flower  of  effectiveness  and  performance. 
We  are  talking  here  about  a  rule  which 
enables  the  Congress  to  be  representative 
of  all  the  people— not  just  of  simple 
majorities.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing fundamental  to  our  way  of  life  and 
to  the  assurance  that  our  way  will  not  be 
changed  by  a  simple  majority  of  legis- 
lators bowing  to  the  wishes  of  a  willful 
Executive.  This  is  not  something  that 
wears  out  with  the  passage  of  time,  like 
an  old  car  or  an  outmoded  coat.  This  is 
a  rule  governing  the  actions  of  men;  and 
it  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  in  the 
very  beginning.  Indeed,  its  application 
in  a  republic  is  as  durable  as  the  un- 
changing nature  of  man  itself. 
Mr.  President,  basic  in  the  equation 


of  representative  government  is  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  three  major 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government: 
the  legislative,  to  make  laws;  the  ex- 
ecutive, to  administer  them;  and  the 
judiciary,  to  test  them  against  the  great 
framework  of  the  Nation. 

Now  patience  and  principle  are  bemg 
tested  by  new  demands  on  this  balance. 
Congresses  are  criticized  when  they  re- 
sist Executive  programs,   not  so  much 
on  the  basis  of  why  they  resist  but  sim- 
ply because  they  resist.  The  judiciary  is 
caught  in  a  boiling  debate  about  wheth- 
er it  should  judge  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  or  whether  it  should  also  inter- 
pret them  for  maximum  social  benefit. 
States  are  criticized  for  their  differences 
in    approach    or    standards    or   wealth 
whereas  they  once  were  felt  to  be  in- 
violate basically  to  preserve  the  oppor- 
tunity for  regional  and  cultural  differ- 
ences. Big  cities,  emerging  as  city  states 
rather  than  as  State  imits,  look  past  the 
State  capitol  to  the  National  Capitol  for 
the  solution  of  their  problems.  Federal 
regulations  of  trade  practices  has  mflved 
from    the    protective— which    prohibits 
malpractice*— toward     the     coercive— 
which  demands  conformance  with  prac- 
tices decided  administratively. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  the 
United  States  is  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous than  when  the  federal  system  of 
representative  government  was  devel- 
oped. We  are  told  that  old  ways  are  not 
adequate  and  that  old  balances  are  not 
meaningful.  Now  does  this  mean  that 
there  is  a  population  limit  on  liberty? 
Does  it  mean  that  when  100  million  peo- 
ple live  together  they  can  maintain  free 
marketb  and  free  and  balanced  institu- 
tions but  that  when  200  million  people 
live  together  they  must  delegate  their 
local  institutions  to  central  authonty? 
At  the  root  of  it,  there  is  no  other  ex- 
planation advanced  for  the  movement 
today  away  from  the  federal  system  of 
balanced  powers  toward  an  executive 
system  of  concentratea  powers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  to  me  for  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  hear  loud  demands  today  for 
streamlining  the  procedures  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  elimination  of  traditional 
safeguards,  for  doing  away  with  checks 
and  balances  which  were  devised  some 
years  ago— when  we  hear  these  argu- 
ments, we  are  hearing  arguments  for 
further  enhancement  of  Executive 
power  We  are  hearing  the  voices  of 
those  who  believe  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tral government  Is  the  beginning  and 
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end  of  an  all-e|3cient  government  In, 
as  the  saying  foes,  "these  changing 
times."  Mr.  President,  these  are  chang- 
ing times.  We  have  been  living  In  chang- 
ing times  ever  since  the  Republic  was 
founded.  We  are  always  living  In  chang- 
ing times.  And  I  Am  not  against  change. 
I  believe  there  Is  always  a  need  to  search 
out  better  methods  and  new  devices — 
In  government  asj  well  as  in  our  private 
lives  and  our  private  economy.  But  I 
am  against  changing  the  tried  and 
proven  process  of  jrepresentative  govem- 
[ratify  somebody's  de- 
r  the  mere  sake  of 
m  against  throwing 
against  the  power  of 
merely  to  make  it 
lar  administration  to 
Congress    programs 


nrent  merely  to 
sire  to  change 
change.  And  I 
away  a  safeguar 
a  simple  majori 
easier  for  a  parti 
jam    through    th* 


that  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people.] 

Mr.  President,  j  recall  16  years  ago, 
when  I  first  cami  to  this  body,  that  I 
did  so  with  a  fealing  of  revolt  against 
extended  debate,  kigainst  the  filibuster. 
I  had  promised  niy  people  that  I  would 
vote  to  "Change  Itj  However.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  serve  through  a  complete  Con- 
gress, during  thd  course  of  which  a 
filibuster  occurred  regarding  the  tide- 
lands  oil  bill,  an^  I  realized  that  the 
only  protection  tiis  body  provided  for 
the  minority  was  rule  XXll.  I  changed 
my  mind.  I 

I  changed  It  further  when  I  realized 
that  my  own  great  Btate  of  Arizona  would 
today  be  a  part  of  t^ew  Mexico  had  it  not 
been  for  a  filibuster  engaged  in,  back  in 
1862.  which  prevented  that,  and  allowed 
the  western  part  ojf  that  territory,  right- 
fully, to  become  a  State  of  its  own. 

I  recall,  in  1937.  when  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Act  was  Helng  discussed  in  the 
Senate,  that  my  State  of  Arizona  was 
excluded  from  an^  monetary,  power,  or 
water  benefits.  Thanks  to  my  predecessor, 
Carl  Hayden,  and  to  Senator  Henry 
Fountain  Ashurst.  jnow  long  gone,  a  fili- 
buster was  engaged  In  and  Arizona  re- 
ceived its  proper  due  from  Hoover  Dam. 
Mr.  President.  a$  I  say.  I  am  not  dp- 
posed  to  change,  but  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  fundamental  concepts  upon 
which  our  freedonjs  are  based. 

I  repeat  what  I  [said  earlier,  that  the 
mere  fact  we  are  technologically  ahead 
of  where  we  were  25.  50,  or  even  100  years 
ago,  and  we  now  have  a  population  in 
excess  of  200  milllj)n.  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  this  Government  was  based 
upon  the  idea  thai  every  man  has  dig- 
nity and  that  this  dignity  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  Oy  God.  I  believe  that 
if  we  begin  to  tami^er  with  that  idea,  we 
are  headed  for  trouble 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  VICE  PRESENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  i|  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 


point  in  the  debate 
argiunents  will  be 


undoubtedly,  no  new 
idvanced.  They  have 


been  thoroughly  thi'ashed  out  previously. 
By  way  of  refreshing  recollection,  how- 
ever, let  me  bring  i^p  two  or  three  major 
principles  which  I  believe  should  be  borne 
In  mind. 


First,  the  change  desired  in  rule  XXII 
does  bear  upon  the  federal  system  of 
compromise  which  made  this  great  Re- 
public possible  and  which  is  refiected  in 
equal  representation  of  each  State  in 
this  Chamber.  The  necessity  still  exists 
for  continued  existence  of  that  compro- 
mise. The  day  is  not  over  when  the  battle 
between  large  and  small  States  will  make 
its  appearance.  Of  course,  the  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXn  would  result  in  an  ero- 
sion of  that  compromise  and  erosion  of 
the  federal  system.  It  involves  checks  and 
balances.  It  involves  the  protection  of 
minority  rights. 

I  wonder  whether  we  bear  in  mind 
sufficiently,  when  we  say  "protection  of 
minority  rights,"  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Is  it  for  the  protection  of  minority 
rights  of  the  people,  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  or  of  the  population  of  this 
country? 

After  all,  the  largest  nine  States  in 
this  coimtry  contain  over  50  percent  of 
the  population;  yet  they  are  represented 
by  only  18  percent  of  a  minority  of  this 
body.  Conversely,  26  of  the  less  iwpulated 
States  have  52  percent  of  the  votes  in  the 
Senate.  So,  when  we  talk  about  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  minority  and 
the  rights  of  the  majority,  let  us  think 
about  it  in  terms  of  population  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  membership  in  this  body. 
Rule  XXn  and  cloture  no  longer  rep- 
resent or  are  limited  to  the  sectional  in- 
terest of  this  country,  which  we  witnessed 
again  and  again  in  Congress  after  Con- 
gress, when  cIvU  rights  laws,  proposals, 
and  bills  were  presented.  After  all,  the 
thrust  of  civil  rights  legislation  is  pretty 
well  spent.  There  will  be  refinements 
from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  that  Is 
apt  to  be  added  substantially.  However, 
in  the  future,  increasingly  there  will  be 
ventures  into  the  economic,  the  social, 
and  the  tax  fields  which  will  bear  upon 
discrimination  either  for  or  against  large 
States,  or  for  or  against  small  States. 
Situations  will  arise  where  conflicts  will 
come  about. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  in  Alaska 
which  depends  so  heavily  upon  revenues 
from  oil  production.  Probably  30  percent 
of  the  revenues  of  that  State  must  be 
derived  from  that  source.  Wha^  if  there 
would  be  considered,  legislatiofi  on  the 
part  of  a  small  group  of  states,  let  us 
say  nine,  from  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  country,  to  establishing  a  trade  zone, 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  foreign  oil. 
What  if  the  production  of  oil  within  the 
50  States  of  the  Union  will  be  greatly 
hampered  or  impaired  by  those  imports? 
Suppose  further  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
may  in  the  future  require  50  or  60  percent 
of  its  State  revenues  from  this  source  but 
will  not  be  able  to  get  It  on  accoimt  of 
such  legislation. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  definitely  a 
contest  between  the  heavily  populated 
areas  of  this  country  and  one  which  is 
sparsely  settled.  The  only  recourse  for 
the  .smaller  State  and  others  similarly 
situated,  would  be  to  debate  upon  this 
floor  imtll  the  time  comes  that  the 
Nation  would  be  thoroughly  and  widely 
aware  of  the  disaster  to  that  State  that 
would  result  because  of  such  a  proposed 
lesiislation.  They  can  do  so  effectively 
under  rule  XXII  as  it  exists,  but  would 


be  adversely  affected  if  it  is  amended. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  expired 
Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr.   President,   I  am 
happy  to  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  desire. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Four  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
was  our  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington, who.  being  asked  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  explain  the  function  of  the 
Senate,  picked  up  his  coffee  cup  in  the 
fashion  of  colonial  times  and  poured 
some  of  the  coffee  into  the  saucer. 

His  friend  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you 
do  that?" 

George  Washington  replied,  "To  cool 
the  coffee.  That  is  like  the  function  of 
the  Senate.  The  House  is  the  hot  cup  of 
coffee,  and  the  Senate  is  the  saucer  by 
which  the  coffee  is  cooled  and  made 
suitable  for  digestion." 

I  am  paraphrasing  Mr.  Washington, 
but  I  am  rather  certain  he  will  not  mind. 
I  expect  no  complaints  from  that  source. 
The  Senate  is  a  deliberative  body.  But, 
being  deliberative,  I  suspect,  at  times, 
we  are  overdeliberative.  Being  con- 
scious of  our  prerogatives.  I  feel  that, 
sometimes,  we  are  overconscious  of  our 
prerogatives. 

I  believe  that  three-fifths  of  the 
Senate  can  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
cooling  saucer,  under  modem  circum- 
stances, even  better  than  overcooling 
caused  by  the  necessity  to  obtain  two- 
thirds  of  Senators  to  terminate  debate 
after  a  reasonable  time. 

In  fact,  when  there  is  some  overcooling, 
chilly  air  is  sent  throughout  the  country, 
and  some  fear  exists  that  very  much 
needed  legislation,  for  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  have  long 
indicated  a  desire,  is  balked  and  frus- 
trated by  the  action  of  this  eminent  body. 
I  think  we  are  contesting  over  a  relatively 
narrow  issue — two-thirds  or  three-fifths. 
In  my  own  opinion,  the  cloture  rule 
should  be  adopted.  A  vote  should  be  per- 
mitted. It  seems  to  me  It  is  the  essence  of 
the  system  of  a  federated  republic  that, 
at  some  point,  this  body  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  its  own  decisions.  The 
existence  of  the  present  rule  does,  indeed, 
often  prevent  this  body  from  ever  making 
any  decision  at  all.  which  leads  to  the 
impression  throughout  the  country  that 
we  are,  at  times,  an  ineffective  body. 

Therefore,  to  increase  the  prestige  of 
the  Senate,  to  Increase  Its  respect  among 
the  people,  and  to  increase  its  ability  to 
assist  in  the  enactment  of  needed  legis- 
lation in  the  interests  of  the  public 
good,  I  believe  that  the  three-fifths  rule 
is  preferable  and,  therefore,  I  shsdl  vote 
for  cloture. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright). 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  conunent  just  briefly  on 
some  of  the  points  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  said  there  was  a  danger  that 
bills  supported  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  might  be  held  up  In 
this  body.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  bill. 
Whenever  there  is  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  for  a  bill,  we  are 
going  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  Senators, 
as  well  as  three-fifths,  to  vote  for  it. 

Then  the  distinguished  Senator  said 
that  we  are  contesting  a  narrow  point. 
I  agree  that  the  difference  between  two- 
thirds  and  three-fifths  is  a  narrow  one. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  real  question. 
The  real  question  is  whether  a  bare  ma- 
jority niles  the  Senate.  That  is  what  the 
principal  proponents  of  this  movement 
have  advocated.  They  thought  they  could 
pick  up  some  strength,  and  they  tempo- 
rized— only  temporarily — on  three-fifths, 
thinking  that,  with  a  three-fifths  rule, 
next  time  they  will  have  an  opportimity 
for  majority  rule. 

I  say  that  in  no  critical  sense,  because, 
in  many  ways,  the  concept  of  majority 
rule  has  great  merit.  But,  in  any  case, 
that  is  the  real  point  we  are  contesting.  It 
is  whether  we  have  majority  rule,  the 
previous  question,  or  three-fifths.  If  I 
were  certain  that  it  would  remain  at 
three-fifths,  and  not  bare  majority  rule, 
and  would  stay  that  way  without  being 
changed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have 
much  interest  and  bother  about  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  that  much  dif- 
ference. But  that  is  not  the  issue  at  all. 
It  is  rule  by  a  bare  majority. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  a  revised  rule  would  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  Senate,  because  we  have 
not  made  certain  decisions.  He  says  the 
present  rule  has  prevented  us  from  mak- 
ing decisions  at  all.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  means  by  "at  all."  Take  civil  rights 
legislation,  which  may  be  the  principal 
reason  behind  the  move  to  change  the 
rule.  Those  bills  have  been  passed.  Prac- 
tically every  one  of  them  has  been 
passed.  There  may  be  some  minor  modi- 
fications to  be  made,  but  they  have  been 
passed.  There  is  nothing  important  I  can 
think  of  that  has  not  been  passed  "at 
aU." 

If  the  Senator  means  that  at  a  par- 
ticular moment  on  a  particular  day  a 
measure  was  not  passed,  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  him.  I  do  quarrel  with  him  if  he 
means  that  important  legislation  or  leg- 
islation of  significance  has  been  pre- 
vented from  being  passed  "at  all"  and 
is  still  pending.  I  know  of  no  substantive 
legislation  that  is  now  pending  that  the 
proponents  of  this  change  would  have 
passed.  At  least,  they  have  not  made  a 
case  of  that.  They  have  not  said,  "Look, 
here  is  a  bill  that  leads  to  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  hiiman  race  or  a  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans."  No  such  bill  is 
pending.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
important  legislation,  substantive  in  na- 
ture, that  has  been  prevented  from  being 
passed. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
this  change  would  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  Senate.  Is  it  not  rather  strange 
that  of  all  the  other  upper  bodies  in  the 


world  that  I  know  of  in  any  major  coun- 
try, or  even  in  any  minor  country,  few 
if  any  of  them  have  the  prestige  of  the 
Senate.  The  British  House  of  Lords  has 
prestige  at  a  tea  party,  but  certainly  not 
in  any  political  matter.  Nobody  believes 
that  the  House  of  Lords  hsis  any  signifi- 
cant power  to  affect  the  course  of  events. 
I  think  its  greatest  power  Is  to  delay  the 
passage  of  bUls  for  30  days.  I  am  not  sure 
it  still  has  that  power,  but  it  has  no 
authority  in  a  political  way. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  reason  why  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  stripped  of  most  of  its 
functions  is  that  It  had  become  an  ob- 
structionist body,  blocking  the  will  of 
the  people?  That  is  one  thing  that  I  am 
trying  to  prevent  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  question 
whether  that  was  the  sole  reason.  With 
the  rules  over  there,  they  were  able  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  particu- 
larly good  analogy.  This  morning,  for 
example,  we  were  discussing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan.  Mr.  V.  Alexis  Johnson 
was  before  our  committee  this  morning 
for  consideration  of  his  nomination  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
asked  about  the  distribution  of  parlia- 
mentary seats  in  the  Diet  of  Japan. 
Someone  asked  him  about  the  Japanese 
Senate.  He  said: 

The  Senate  Is  a  ceremonial  body.  It  has 
no  power. 

It  is  the  upper  body  there,  although 
the  members  of  it  are  elected,  and  do 
not  attain  that  position  because  of 
heredity  or  because  of  being  appointed, 
as  they  do  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Canada  they  have  a  Senate,  but 
it  has  little  significance.  I  think  Senators 
there  are  appointed  for  life,  as  a  sort 
of  reward  for  good  behavior  or  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  prestige.  It  is  an  hon- 
orable body,  with  prestige  in  a  certain 
sense.  A  member  may  be  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  or  a  literary  winner,  and  he  may 
be  a  fine  man,  but  that  body  has  no  po- 
litical significance  at  all.  That  is  the 
point  I  make. 

If  we  wish  the  Senate  to  be  only  a  body 
in  which  we  have  social  standing  and 
prestige,  this  Is  the  way  to  achieve  it. 
We  would  change  the  rules  to  the  point 
where  we  would  have  no  real  significance 
as  a  legislative  body.  This  I  do  not  ap- 
prove. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  men- 
tioned what  President  George  Washing- 
ton said  about  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ate— I  believe  it  was  George  Washing- 
ton—and the  cooling-off  process.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  Mr.  James  Madi- 
son said,  which  I  think  is  very  pertinent, 
especially  when  one  considers  what  Is 
going  on  all  over  the  world  today.  He 
said  this  in  reference  to  the  Senate: 

In  order  to  Judge  of  the  form  to  be  given 
to  this  institution.  It  will  be  proper  to  take  a 
view  of  r^ie  ends  to  be  served  by  It.  These 
were,  first,  to  protect  the  people  against  their 
rulers — 

I  emphasize  that  under  present  con- 
ditions in  the  world— to  protect  the 
people,  not  the  Senators;  this  is  not  for 


the  protection  of  Senators  against  the 
rulers;  It  Is  to  protect  the  people  against 
their  rulers — 

Secondly,  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
transient  impressions  Into  which  they  them- 
selves might  be  led. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  James  Madi- 
son. The  first  reason  was  to  protect  the 
people  against  their  rulei-s.  When  one 
looks  around  the  world  today,  he  sees 
what  has  gone  on  In  so  many  countries, 
where  they  tried  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem and  elected  the  members  and  gave 
up  that  process  They  had  to  give  it  up 
because  they  could  not  make  it  work. 

While  I  do  not  say  the  Senate  has  al- 
ways been  responsible  for  it.  I  do  say  this 
body  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Government  of  this  country.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  very  infiuential 
in  preventing  great  mistakes  from  taking 
place.  I  happen  to  remember  a  particu- 
lar one  in  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  packing  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Just  imagine  what 
could  happen  if  we  had  a  very  able  and 
aggressive  President  and  we  did  not  have 
the  capacity  to  prevent  such  an  event 
from  taking  place.  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
fiect  upon  the  particular  President  who 
was  responsible  for  that  effort  at  pack- 
ing the  Court.  He  was  under  great  provo- 
cation. But.  as  a  longtime  proposition,  it 
would  have,  in  some  respects,  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  I  have  disagreed  with  some  of 
the  decisions  it  has  made.  In  any  event, 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  balance  of  our 
Government.  If  we  had  as  President  a 
man  of  great  determination,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  many  countries,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent him  from  coming  in.  packing  the 
Court,  obtaining  the  capacity  to  rule  by 
decree,  and  having  that  Court  pass  on  it 
and  approve  It?  Although  bills  In  the  New 
Deal  were  not  of  that  character,  that 
could  have  set  a  precedent.  Today,  when 
we  see  totalitarian  countries  throughout 
the  world.  I  think  it  Is  very  important 
to  consider  those  facts.  I  would  not  want 
to  be  a  part  of  a  vote  or  movement  or 
bill  that  could  destroy  the  capacity  of 
the  Senate  to  resist  the  ruler,  or  Presi- 
dent. 

Presidents  In  this  coimtry.  as  is  true  in 
all  countries,  have  acquired  greater  and 
greater  prestige.  With  the  growth  of  our 
Federal  Government  and  the  attach- 
ment to  it  of  all  kinds  of  power  it  did  not 
have  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  President 
has  become  a  sort  of  superpower.  There 
is  nobody  in  the  world  that  equals  his 
position.  That  fact  was  dramatically 
brought  to  our  attention  In  the  case 
when  President  Johnson  met  with 
Kosygln  at  Glassboro.  Many  commenta- 
tors noted  that  President  Johnson  could 
go  to  that  meeting  with  proposals  which 
the  President  himself  had  forumlated. 
but  not  the  Soviet  representatives.  They 
had  to  go  back  to  their  colleagues  in  the 
Pohtburo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  T6at  Is  aU  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHTj  The  freedom  of  our 
President  from  comgresslonal  restraint 
was,  I  thought,  a  go<|d  illustration  of  the 
difTerence  In  powet  of  the  American 
President  and  the  $oviet  Premier.  Our 
President's  power  h4«  gradually  grown, 
within  oiu:  constitutional  system,  It  is 
true.  I  am  not  comilalnlng  about  that, 
although  it  does  gwe  me  considerable 
pause  on  occasion,  if  we  were  to  get  a 
combination  of  a  ma^  who  Is  determined 
to  have  his  way,  and  Iwho  Is  willing  to  use 
all  the  power  of  the  t>residency,  which  Is 
now  so  great  becauie  of  the  arreat  en- 
hancement of  the  Federal  Government's 
functions,  then  I  think  we  would  be  run- 
ning a  risk  of  destr>ying  our  system. 

I  do  not  want  to  je  a  part  of  that.  I 
cannot  see  that  this  capacity  to  debate 
has  done  any  serious  injury  to  this  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hind,  I  can  think  of 
cases  wl\ere  It  has  cone  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and. saved  us  from  some  serious 
mistakes.  One  of  those  was  the  proposed 
destruction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
it  would  have  been  d  jstroyed ;  because  if 
you  can  pack  it  once  from  9  to  14.  there 
Is  no  reason  you  carnot  make  It  20. 

Mention  was  mace  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  House  of  Lords  has  been  de- 
stroyed, really,  by  the  capacity  of  the 
government  to  appoii  it  more  lords  at  will. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  n<  t  want  to  be  a  party 
to  the  destruction  ol  the  Senate's  func- 
tion In  our  Governmitnt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mi  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  t  tiink  the  Senator  is 
making  a  very  cogen  and  rational  argu- 
ment: but  I  think  t  is  directed  more 
toward  the  problem  of  allowing  a  ma- 
jority to  ride  roughshod  over  a  minority. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel,  after  all, 
that  there  is  no  migic  in  two-thirds? 
Does  he  not  see  the  tiarm  in  allowmg  a 
one-third  minority  to  override  the  will 
of  the  Senate?  I  am  lot  saying  it  should 
be  a  majority;  but  what  is  wrong  with 
three-fifths? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  the  Senator 
came  in,  I  dealt  wi  ,h  that  problem.  I 
said  that  if  there  wiis  any  way  for  me 
to  feel  that  three-flft  is  would  be  a  stop- 
ping point.  I  could  n  )t  make  very  much 
of  an  argument. 

But  very  clearly,  Mr.  President,  the 
most  active  proponen  ;s  of  this  move  have 
committed  themselves  to  rule  by  a  bare 
majority.  That  is  thei  r  objective.  In  order 
to  gain  a  little  suppo  rt,  they  took  three- 
fifths  as  sort  of  an  nterim  step.  But  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  the 
real  objective  of  thoje  persuasive  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  made  such 
a  strong  fight  in  the  i  >ast  is  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule 

That  is  all  right.  I ;  has  its  place,  but 
not  in  the  Senate,  ir  my  view. 

I  am  not  basing  my  objection  upon 
that  narrow  distincti  jn.  But  if  we  make 
it  three-fifths,  in  view  of  the  avowed 
purpose  of  many  of  c  ur  fellow  Senators, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  any  as- 
surance that  there  w  Jl  not  be  the  same 


kind  of  fight,  next  year,  to  make  It  a 
simple  majority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  there  are  a  few  others  who  feel  as 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  it  is  my  seri- 
ous conviction  that  if  we  ever  get  a  three- 
fifths  rule,  that  would  be  the  end  of  all 
this  nonsense  we  are  engaging  in  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  were  any 
assurance  at  all  in  my  hiind,  or  any  way 
to  be  sure  of  it,  I  would  not  make  too 
much  fuss  about  that,  because  we  used 
to  provide  for  two-thirds  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  body,  and  then  we 
made  it  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting.  That  was  worked  out  as  a  kind  of 
compromise.  If  this  issue  could  be  worked 
out  in  a  way  that  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  argimient  could  believe  was 
permanent,  that  there  was  not  going  to 
be  a  fight  for  a  majority  next,  I  would 
not  raise  cain  about  it. 

What  I  am  really  concerned  about  is 
the  role  of  the  Senate.  I  honestly  think, 
in  this  kind  of  country,  with  50  great 
States,  with  the  kind  of  diversity  we 
have,  the  Senate  has  a  peculiar  role  to 
play.  I  think  it  has  played  an  important 
part  and  will  continue  to  play  an  im- 
PMjrtant  part  in  bringing  about  the  ad- 
justment of  differences  that  arise  in  such 
a  diverse  community.  For  that  reason,  it 
is  not  like  the  upper  body  in,  say,  a  small 
coimtry  like  England,  or  even  the  same 
as  in  all  of  our  States.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  comparable  to  say  that  because  we 
have  a  Senate  in  Arkansas  of  35  mem- 
bers, it  is  a  precedent,  because  Arkansas 
is  a  homogeneous  State,  in  which  there 
are  very  few  problems  comparable  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

I  think  that  is  important  for  us;  and 
I  do  not  want  us  to  take  a  step  that  might 
ever  give  an  arrogant  and  extraordinary 
capable  executive  the  thought  that  he 
might  override  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  one  reason  that  the  present 
rule  of  the  Senate  is  important,  even 
more  than  for  what  actually  happens 
here,  is  the  fact  that  any  chief  execu- 
tive, when  he  contemplates  the  present 
situation,  knows  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
that  if  any  proposal  he  makes  is  too  ex- 
treme, he  is  going  to  have  to  run  the 
paimtlet  of  the  Senate.  In  other  words, 
it  will  cause  him,  I  think,  to  modify  his 
more  extreme  proposals.  For  example, 
if  he  is  thinking  about  changing  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  knows  he  has  got  to 
think  about  getting  it  through  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  additional  time  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  keep  on?  I  think  I  have 
finished. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my  po- 
sition on  rule  XXII  is  a  matter  of  record. 
I  stated  it  clearly  when  I  first  entered  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  the  one  question  before  this 


body  today  is  very  simple  and  funda- 
mental, and  points  up  clearly  the  need 
for  changing  rule  XXII.  That  one  ques- 
tion Is,  Have  we  had  sufQclent  debate,  so 
that  we  ought  to  take  up  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 11? 

Why  Is  it,  Mr,  President,  that  Senators 
cannot  make  a  judgment  on  whether  we 
have  had  sufiQclent  debate? 

Many  Senators  do  exercise  their  vote 
in  that  way.  These  Senators  are  willing 
to  say  that,  after  a  sufficient  period  of 
debate,  they  are  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
issue  being  debated.  But  we  have  seen 
far  too  often,  Mr.  President,  that  under 
the  present  rule  a  Senator's  right  to  vote 
on  the  substantive  Issue  that  is  before  the 
body,  can  be  denied.  And  that  is  the  sit- 
uation we  are  finding  in  connection  with 
this  particular  question  at  this  particular 
time. 

How  can  any  Senator  not  feel  that  we 
have  had  sufficient  debate,  now,  on 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  11?  We  have  had  the  matter 
before  us  for  3  weeks.  We  have  had  this 
same  question  come  before  us  each  Con- 
gress since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Everyone's  rights  have  been  pro- 
tected. The  only  question  before  us  is, 
Can  we  take  the  Issue  up? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  only  a  limited 
time,  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  just  want  the 
record  to  show  that  we  have  had  vote.« 
on  this  issue.  There  were  51  votes  for 
the  Senator's  position  on  one  vote,  and 
on  the  next  one  45.  To  me  that  does  not 
indicate  any  overwhelming  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  to  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  question  is.  Have  we  had  sufficient 
debate?  How  can  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas state  that  we  have  not  had  sufQ- 
clent debate,  and  ought  not  to  take  up 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  we  have  had 
entirely  too  much  debate  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right.  Then  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  be  willing  to  take  up  the 
issue,  and  exercise  the  voting  preroga- 
tive which  he  has.  so  that  we  may  show 
the  American  people  that  at  least  we  are 
prepared  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

It  is  because  of  the  refusal  to  even  con- 
sider the  resolution  itself  that  I  think  its 
proponents  have  been  so  justified  in  ex- 
pressing their  frustration,  which  frustra- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  think,  once  again.  I 
speak  for  the  American  people  when  I 
say  that  if  there  has  ever  been  a  reason 
for  a  change  in  this  rule,  it  is  the  par- 
liamentary situation  in  which -we  find 
ourselves  tied  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  responsive  to  the  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  at  some  point  in  time, 
if  this  rule  were  made  three-fifths,  it 
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would  stay  there,  I  remind  him  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  rule  was  two-thirds  of 
those  chosen  and  sworn,  and  that  ulti- 
mately it  was  made  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting.  They  are  now  toying 
with  the  idea  of  three-fifths  of  those 
present  and  voting.  Then  the  next  step 
in  this  long  journey  will  be  a  majority. 
The  deliberative  character  of  the  Senate 
may  then  disappear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  very  point,  inas- 
much as  my  name  was  mentioned? 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  no 
toying  with  the  matter.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  did  report 
a  modification  of  rule  XXn  to  the  figure 
of  three-fifths  of  those  voting  to  shut 
off  debate.  And  there  was  resistance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  do  not  want  any 
rule  change  at  all. 

I  know  that  this  effort  Is  going  to  fail. 
However,  I  hope  that  the  matter  will  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  And  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  does 
report  out  a  stronger  proposal,  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  have  a  filibuster,  but  will 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote.  If  the  major- 
ity wants  a  three-fifths  vote — and  I 
think  they  do — we  should  culminate  this 
matter  and  bring  it  to  a  final  conclusion. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  continue  for 
a  moment.  I  was  in  the  Senate  when  we 
had  most  of  the  fights  on  the  civil  rights 
bills.  When  we  wanted  to  get  cloture,  I 
said,  "I  am  not  going  to  make  an  end 
run.  I  will  try  by  direct  approach  to  get 
the  necessary  two-thirds."  And  we  did 
so  imder  real  difficulty. 

Senators  who  now  come' in  with  ex- 
treme legislation  are  not  willing  to  do 
their  homework.  They  want  to  follow  the 
easy,  royal  road.  I  am  not  about  to  let 
them. 

I  have  seen  that  happen  with  respect 
to  civil  rights  and  in  the  legislation  when 
we  created  the  satellite  corporation.  I 
have  also  seen  it  happen  with  respect  to 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I  do  not  think  that  section  14(b)  meant 
much  to  the  counti-y,  any  more  than  a 
quadrate  equation  such  as:  AX'  minus 
B  equals  0.  The  people  would  not  know 
what  that  was  about. 

It  was  by  dint  of  long  discussion  that 
we  alerted  the  country.  That  was  the  end 
of  the  matter  with  respect  to  section  14 
<b).  It  has  not  been  tried  again,  and  it 
should  not  be  tried  again. 

We  have  had  legislation  of  much  fur- 
ther reaching  character  than  in  the  re- 
construction days.  Yet,  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  putting  through  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1964. 

The  rule  as  it  stands  is  a  brake  on 
hasty  proposals.  That  is  the  reason  I 
want  to  see  it  defended  and  kept  on  the 
books.  It  is  an  instnunent  for  informing 
the  country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas alluded  to  court  packing.  What 
was  the  picture  there?  That  court  struck 
down  the  Blue  Eagle  in  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal,  the  so-called  National  In- 
dustrial Recovei-y  Act,  imder  which  we 


authorized  them  to  suspend  the  Anti- 
trust Act  and  raise  prices. 

Who  will  forget  the  man  in  New  Jersey 
who  refused  to  raise  the  price  for  press- 
ing a  pair  of  pants  from  25  cents  to  30 
cents?  He  was  arrested.  A  manufacturer 
of  batteries  in  York,  Pa.,  said  that  he 
was  making  a  profit  on  the  battery.  They 
said  to  raise  the  price  or  they  would  have 
him  arrested.  And  they  did  so. 

There  are  some  of  the  sumptuary 
things  that  can  happen. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  believe  that  I  will  then 
have  3  minutes  remaining. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  thing  was  true  with  respect  to  the 
AAA.  Last  year  we  observed  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  that  great  act  under  which  we 
plowed  things  under  and  let  things  rot  in 
the  field. 

We  had  a  Representative  by  the  name 
of  Dewey  Short,  a  very  distinguished 
Representative  from  Missouri,  who,  once 
in  the  course  of  a  speech,  said' 

Thank  God  I  came  before  Henry  WaUace. 
I  was  one  of  eleven  children.  If  he  were 
around,  I  would  have  been  plowed  under. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way.  The  De- 
partment then  said:  "We  will  strike  it 
down."  When  two  pieces  of  legislation 
went  into  the  rain  barrel,  what  hap- 
pened? There  was  an  attempt  to  pack 
the  court  to  add  two  justices  whose  views 
would  be  known  in  advance. 

That  is  what  happened.  That  is  the 
way  freedom  can  be  destroyed  in  the 
country-  That  is  the  reason  wliy  a  few 
Senators  stood  here  and  fought  that 
battle  to  inform  the  country.  That  is 
the  great  virtue  of  this  rule.  It  is  an  in- 
strument of  information,  so  that  a  pro- 
posal will  have  its  day  in  court. 

I  add  only  one  other  thing.  A  strong 
parliamentary  body  can  resist  and  hold 
back  authoritarian  goverrmient.  But 
look  at  a  country  where  free  govern- 
ment has  succumbed.  I  can  remember 
hearing  Hitler  on  the  international  ra- 
dio. What  fools  he  made  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and  the  Bundestag,  He  made  them 
feel  like  groveling  worms,  becau.se  there 
was  the  power.  But  so  long  as  the  power 
exists  to  say,  "Thus  far  and  no  further," 
we  can  be  certain  that  our  liberties  are 
safeguarded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  have  3  minutes  re- 
maining. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  time 
when  the  18th  amendment  was  placed  in 
the  Constitution.  Even  in  my  rather  un- 
tutored way  as  a  country  lawyer,  I  got 
to  thinking  about  it.  Then  I  went  back 
and  skimmed  through  the  safeguarding 
amendments.  They  said  always  and  al- 
ways that  Congress  shall  not  impair  the 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  the 
right  of  assembly,  and  all  those  other 
things. 

Then  suddenly  we  turned  around,  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  it  was 


no  longer  a  case  of  "Congress  shall  not"; 
it  became  a  case  of  "the  people  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  drink  within  reason  what 
they  want  to."  I  thought  this  an  alien 
thing  in  the  Constitution,  even  though 
the  late  President  Hoover  called  it  a 
noble  experiment.  I  said,  "It  will  never 
last";  and  finally  it  did  not  last,  because 
in  1932  booze  was  one  of  the  issues  in 
this  coimtry.  We  could  almost  para- 
phrase that  whole  campaign  by  sayintr, 
"Bread  and  booze."  We  took  it  to  the 
polls,  and  the  people  took  out  the  18th 
amendment.  It  did  not  belong  in  the 
Constitution. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  put  any  hobbles 
like  that  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  about  the  only  really  un- 
impaired deliberative  body  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
The  motion  should  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  remaln- 
mg  minute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  for  packing  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
was  always  opposed  to  that.  I  am  not  for 
punishing  someone  for  charging  35  cents 
for  pressing  a  pair  of  pants.  What  I  am 
against  is  putting  this  great  deliberative 
body  in  a  strait  jacket. 

When  we  speak  about  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  that  we  do  not  have  today,  of  the 
laws  that  we  did  not  have  yesterday,  and 
we  talk  about  tomorrow  and  tomorrow, 
let  us  remember  that  it  took  100  years  to 
pass  a  civil  rights  law.  I  think  that  much 
of  the  trouble  we  are  in  today  is  that  it 
took  a  hundred  years  to  pass  a  civil  rights 
law.  Had  we  been  able  to  pass  such  a  law 
years  ago,  maybe  we  would  not  have 
crime  on  the  streets  today.  Maybe  we 
would  not  have  the  rebellions  we  are  ex- 
periencing today. 

All  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  saying  is  that  we  need  not  deal  in  one 
extreme  or  the  other  extreme.  I  do  not 

pretend 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
merely  called  the  Senate  to  order,  so 
that  the  Senator  could  be  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  that  I  could  be 
heard?  I  Laughter.! 

I  do  not  pretend  for  one  moment  that 
a  majority  should  be  allowed  to  over- 
ride a  minority. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  this:  When  you 
allow  33  out  of  100  to  stand  up  in  an 
organized  debate,  you  caimot  get  a  vote 
in  the  Senate,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad 
legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  CHURCH,  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  am  trj'ing  to  do  is 
to  imshackle  this  body  so  that  it  can 
carry  on  its  business. 

I  will  admit  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  always  thought  it  is  a 
mistake  to  do  it  the  way  we  are  doing  it 
today.  This  matter  should  go  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Rules  a|nd  Administration.  The 
committee  should  report  a  rule,  and  the 
Senate  should  bp  allowed  to  debate  It 
and  then  to  vote]  on  It.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  that.  It  did  so  last  year,  and 
the  matter  languished  on  the  calendar. 
Why?  Because  \«e  could  not  even  bring 
up  the  matter  ta  be  discussed,  let  alone 
discuss  the  substance  of  the  matter. 

All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is  this: 
We  are  a  democracy.  We  are  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  We  are  a  government 
for  the  people.  \^e  are  a  government  by 
the  people.  Wheit  a  body  of  100.  elected 
by  the  people,  isjallowed  to  be  thwarted 
by  33  of  the  lOOJ  then  I  am  afraid  that 
democracy  is  on  the  edge.  Today  we  are 
trying  to  remove  thai  edge  and  to  give 
to  the  people  of  this  country  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  thp  matters  in  which  they 
are  Interested  voted  upon,  and  that  is  the 
only  issue  we  have  here  today. 

I  do  not  say  ^here  is  magic  in  two- 
thirds;  I  do  notj  say  there  is  magic  in 
three-fifths.  Butlsomewhere  in  between, 
in  a  body  of  lod,  at  least  60  should  be 
aDle  to'Say,  "Please,  let  us  go  to  a  vote." 

I  thank  the  Sefiator. 

The  VICE  PRfESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

lay  I  Inquire.  Mr.  Pres- 
time  remains  for  the 


3IDENT.  Nine  minutes 
Ir.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  CHURCH. 

ident.  how  muci 
proponents? 

The  VICE  PRI 
remain. 

Mr.  JAVITS. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  :I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  maijorlty  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  \i  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  this  morning  has  been  interest- 
ing. I  was  especially  impressed  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore)  said  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
magical  about  eil  her  two-thirds  or  three- 
fifths.  It  is  true  I  hat  they  are  both  arbi- 
trary fractions  set  by  this  body  for  the 
conduct  of  its  buj  liness.  But  I  would  point 
out  that,  with  th;  change  in  times,  there 
must  come  a  change  in  the  rigidity  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  in  respect  to 
how,  when,  where,  and  in  what  manner 
legislation  of  transcendent  importance 
should  be  taken  ip  before  this  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  three-fifths  pro- 
posed is  not  a  magical  number.  But  it  is 
a  flexible  number .  because  if  all  Members 
were  present  and  voting,  it  would  take  60 
of  the  100  votes  tj  invoke  cloture;  where- 
as now  it  takes  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting.  If  all  Members  were 
present,  I  believe  the  figure  would  be  67. 
The  difference  ol  seven  is  vital.  It  adds,  I 
think,  to  the  desires  of  the  majority.  It 
represents  the  fie  xibility  which  this  body, 
the  greatest  del  berative  body  and  the 
only  deliberative  body  I  know  of,  acting 
as  a  senate,  can  perform  its  fimctions. 

I  believe  that  {the  three-fifths  rule,  if 
it  is  adopted,  wlill  delay  and  will  veiT 
likely  stop  majoility  cloture.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  majority  cloture,  because  I  shud- 
der to  think  of  a  vote  of  51  to  49  or  52 
to  48,  and  then  contemplate  what  pres- 
sures might  be  brought  on  Members  of 


this  body — as  they  have  been  brought  on 
us.  The  result,  I  think,  would  be  most 
detrimental  if  the  decision  to  invoke  clo- 
ture were  left  to  a  Senate  divided  by  but 
a  single  vote  or  even  two  or  three. 

I  would  hope  that  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  HOLLAND)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT) — both  of  whom,  by  their  state- 
ments. Indicated  the  possibility  of  some 
compromise — would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

In  my  opinion,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  the  two-thirds  cloture  provi- 
sion remains  in  effect,  it  will  only  hasten 
the  day  that  majority  cloture  will  be  im- 
posed upon  this  body.  That  is  a  day  I  do 
not  want  to  see.  But  I  believe  the  only 
alternative  is  to  accept  the  proposal  in- 
herent in  the  motion  before  the  Senate, 
to  allow  us  to  take  up  the  three-fifths 
resolution  and  to  be  prepared  to  vote  on 
it  accordingly. 

If  we  do  not,  than  I  believe  that  the 
consequences  to  this  body  will  be  grave — 
not  only  to  this  body  but  to  this  Republic 
as  well. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  two  points. 
~  I  probably  have  been  as  active  as  any- 
one on  the  fl(X)r  of  the  Senate  to  change 
this  rule,  and  I  should  like  to  under- 
write what  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  >  have  said. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  capture  power  for  the  people.  Noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  provides  that 
one-third  of  the  Senate  shall  be  able  to 
block  action  on  any  measure,  other  than 
those  sections  which  provide  a  two- 
thirds  majority  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Yet,  that  is  the  effect  of  this. 

You  are  depriving  the  people  of  their 
rights.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  people 
with  a  constitutional  amendment,  if  that 
is  the  power  you  want,  and  name  the 
kind  of  legislation  for  which  you  want 
it?  We  are  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  We  are  willing  to  make  a  reason- 
able compromise.  We  understand  the 
realities.  But  if  you  deny  us  the  three- 
fifths,  we  will  continue  to  fight — we 
must — and  the  objective  must  therefore 
be  something  which  the  Constitution  does 
say,  which  is  a  majority.  But  if  you  wish 
to  end  the  fight,  then  I  believe  you  will 
have  a  reasonable  compromise  for  the 
Senate  for  a  very  considerable  period  of 
time.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  make  one  other  point:  Every  argu- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  made  assumes  that  if  you 
elucidate  a  subject  to  the  country,  some 
day  you  vote.  But  that  Is  not  true.  The 
fact  is  that  you  do  not  vote,  under  this 
filibuster  rule;  you  do  not  vote  unless 
the  two-thirds  allow  you  to  do  so.  So  that 
you  can  elucidate  until  you  are  green  In 
the  face,  but  you  are  still  denied  the 
constitutional  power  to  legislate. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  men  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  belief  in  the  Con- 


stitution should  allow  the  Senate  to  con- 
tinue and  continue  under  this  extracon- 
stltutional  system. 

I  may  not  be  here,  but  I  predict  that 
the  Senate  will  run  into  a  situation  that 
will  shake  the  foundations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. You  talk  about  imperiling  our 
freedom.  You  are  imperiling  our  freedom 
by  giving  a  minority  the  power  to  pre- 
vent action.  We  will  have  men  here  who 
win  succeed  us,  who  will  not  act,  and 
then  you  will  rue  this  day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  proponents? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Five  minutes 
remain. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 
I  wish  to  reserve  some  time  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Blansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  many  arguments  about  the  essen- 
tiality, the  fundamental  concept,  of  rule 
XXn  as  it  relates  to  the  freedom  of 
debate.  In  the  long  days  of  debate  we 
have  had  thus  far,  have  those  who  cling 
to  the  sacredness  of  rule  XXn  ever  ex- 
plained what  article  I,  section  5  of  the 
Constitution  really  means  when  it  pro- 
vides that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  a  majority  and  shall  do  business,  and 
that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  write 
their  own  rules? 

This  rule  has  been  amended  many 
times.  It  was  bom  of  necessity  and  has 
given  rise  to  other  rules  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  said  many  times — and  I  repeat 
in  closing^ — that  what  we  seek  is  a  reason- 
able approach,  a  balance  between  the 
complete  right  of  free  debate  and  some- 
time the  right  to  vote,  and  a  balance 
between  the  protection  of  minorities  and 
the  will  of  the  majority,  which  is  really 
the  seed  of  the  genius  of  this  system  of 
government. 

We  hear  about  little  States  and  large 
States.  I  do  not  believe  the  Issues  that 
come  before  this  Government  today  are 
those  that  pertain  to  issues  or  sections 
any  longer.  We  hear  about  the  accept- 
ability of  a  three-fifths  vote  if  we  would 
not  go  further.  I  hope  we  would  not  be 
frozen  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  what 
we  should  do  about  States'  rights  by  what 
somebody  else  may  do  at  some  time. 

I  do  not  favor  the  majority  cloture 
concept.  I  think  this  approach  would  give 
the  Senate  the  flexibility  and  the  balance 
which  is  needed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  the 
proponents  if  no  other  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  speak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
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In  the  third  week  of  debate  on  a  prelim- 
inary motion,  the  motion  to  take  up  for 
consideration  Senate  Resolution  11.  The 
resolution  itself  is  a  very  moderate  one. 
It  would  simply  reduce  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fifths  the  number  of  Senators 
required  to  limit  debate.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed in  this  body  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son ) .  He  is  not  a  bomb  thrower.  He  has 
no  less  regard  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  for  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion, or  for  the  historic  role  it  has  played 
in  the  life  of  our  coimtry. 

Indeed,  in  the  course  of  debate  this 
morning  it  was  acknowledged  by  no  less 
a  steadfast  chf-mpion  of  the  present  rule 
than  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  <Mr.  Fulbright)  that 
the  adoption  of  the  three-fifths  rule 
would  do  this  Senate  no  serious  injury. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  moderate  pro- 
posal. It  is  offered  by  two  Senators  who 
themselves  oppose  majority  cloture  in 
this  body. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue we  are  presented  with  is  whether  we 
should  not  lower  the  procedural  hurdle 
that  the  Senate  must  surmount  in  order 
to  transact  the  public  business.  We  think 
there  is  a  need  to  lower  that  hurdle  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  withhold.  The  Senate  will  please  be 
in  order.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  During  the  past  52 
years.  44  attempts  have  been  made  In 
the  Senate  to  limit  debate  on  issues  vital 
to  the  country.  On  only  eight  occasions 
in  more  than  half  a  century  has  it  been 
possible,  under  the  present  two-thirds 
rule,  to  limit  debate.  We  think  that  Is  too 
obstructive ;  we  think  that  is  too  formid- 
able, and  we  believe  unless  some  adjust- 
ment is  made  in  lowering  the  barrier, 
that  the  pressures  will  continue  to  moimt, 
moving  the  Senate  inexorably  toward  the 
day  when  majority  cloture  will  be 
adopted  here. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired,  pursuant  to  rule  XXII;  and  the 
time  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  elapsed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  motion,  which  will  be  stated  by 
the  clerk. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 

follows: 

Motion  for  Cloture 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  11,  a  resolution  amend- 
ing the  Senate  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Prank      Church.      George      McGovern. 

Philip  A.   Hart,  Jennings  Randolph. 

Prank    E.    Moss,    Qttentin    Burdick. 

Edmund  S.   Muskie,  Claiborne  Pell, 

Gaylord   Nelson,   William   Proxmirt, 

James  B.  Pearson,   Clifford  P.  Case. 

Charles    Goodell,    Edward    Kennedy. 

Vance    Hartke,     Clinton     Anderson. 

Harrison   A.   Williams.   Jacob   Javtts. 

Edward  W.  Brooke.  Harold  E.  Hughes. 

Joseph  D.  Ttdincs.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Lee     Metcalf,     Stephen     M.     Yciur.'o. 

Mike  Mansfield.   Stuart   Symington, 

Albert  Gore.  TMomas  J.  Dodd,  Thomas 
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J.  MclNTTRB,  Fred  R.  Harris,  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Hugh 
Scott,  Hiram  L.  Pong.  Eugene 
McCarthy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  for  keeping  order  in  the 
Chamber.  I  would  most  respectfully  offer 
the  suggestion  that  the  floor  be  cleared  of 
all  persons  except  Senators  and  attaches 
who  have  some  business  here. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chamber 
will  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  Sena- 
tors and  attaches  having  immediate  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate,  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  is  instructed  to  clear  the  floor  of 
all  other  persons. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XXII  the  Chair  now 
directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of.  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  le^slatlve  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bpllmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 


jNo.  14  Leg.) 
Goldwater 
Goodell 
Grlffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Holland 
HoUlngs 
Hru.skR 
Hughes 
luouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McCarthy 
McCIeUan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Tackwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Hiblcoff 

Russell 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tj-dlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Varborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr,  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntson)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  would  vote 
"nay,"  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  attending  the 
funeral  of  the  Honorable  Robert  A. 
Everett,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  50, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No.  15  Leg.) 
YEAS— 50 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson  J.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
kie) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business,  attending  the 
funeral  of  the  Honorable  Robert  A. 
Everett. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll- 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Muskie)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel).  If  the  Senator  from 
Maine  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Goodell 

Qriffln 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 42 

Pannin 

PulbrlRht 

Goldwater 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan. N  C 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicotr 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

ToUDg,  Ohio 


Jordan,  Idaho  Thurmond 

Long  Tower 

McClellan  Williams,  Del. 

McGee  Young,  N.  Dak. 


Allen                     Pannin  Miller 

Bellmon               PulbrlRht  Mundt 

Bennett              Goldwater  Mxirphy 

Bible                    Gumey  Prouty 

Bjrrd.  Va.              Hansen  Russell 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Holland  Sparkman 

Cannon                HoUings  Spong 

Cotton                  Hruska  Stennls 

Curtis                   Inouye  Stevens 

Dirksen                Jordan.  N  C.  Talmadge 
Dole 
Eastland 
Ellender 
ES-vln 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Baker                   Gravel  Muskie 
Bayh                     Magnuson 
Gore                    McIntyre 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
there  are  50  yeas  and  42  nays.  Under  rule 
XXn.  and  in  accordance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  on  January  16,  1969, 
two-thirds  of  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, a  quorum  being  present,  not  having 


1938 

voted  in  the 
rejected. 
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afBrmative,  the  motion  is 


OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The  VICE 
the  previous  order, 
for  the  transaction 
business,  under  a 


PRE£  IDENT 


Pursuant  to 

there  will  be  a  period 

of  routine  morning 

3-minute  limitation. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


PRES]  DENT 


The  VICE 
Senate  .the  followiiig 
referred  as  indicatejcl 
Report     Entftled 

■noN — An     Inventory 

GBAMS" 

A  letter  from  the 
cation,  and  Welfare, 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
national  Education — jfVn 
Programs,"  dated 
company Ing  report); 
ApproprliiUons 


laid  before  the 
letters,  which  were 

'  [nternationai.     Educa- 
or    Pederai.     Pro- 

S^retary  of  Health,  Edu- 
transmlttlng,  pursuant 
report  entitled  "Inter- 
Inventory  of  Federal 
1968  (With  an  ac- 
to  the   Committee   on 


Dec  smber 


Report  cnTAra  Force 
VELOPMZNT,  Test, 
MENT  Action 


ON  Experimental,  De- 
ijnj  Research  Procttbe- 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ( 
transmitting,  pursuaat 
experimental,  develop  men 
procurement  action 
the  period  July  1.  19fib 
1968  ( with  an  accom  )anylng 
Committee  on  Armed 


of  the  Air  Force, 

to  law,  a  repiort  on 

t,  test,  and  research 

3f   the  Department  for 

through  December  31, 

report ) ;  to  the 

Services. 


Report  on  Disposal 
Foreign 


OF  Excess  Property  in 
Countries 


A  letter  from  th( 
Education,  and  Wei: 
ant  to  law,  regardinf 
property  In  foreign 
dar  year  1968;  to  the 
ment  Operations. 

Third  Preference  jInd 
Classification  f  3b 


Secretary    of    Health. 

are,    reporting,    pursu- 

the  disposal  of  excess 

countries,  for  the  calen- 

Committee  on  Govem- 


the 


A   letter   from 
gration  and  Naturalisation 
ment  of  Justice,  tra  ismlttlng, 
law.  copies  of  orders 
porary  admission 
certain  aliens  (with 
to  the  Committee  on 


intj 


Repoet  or  THE  National 
ON  Education  op 


A  letter  from  the 
vlsory  Council  on 
vantaged  Children, 
law,  the  fourth 
ell,  dated   1969    (wltl 
port ) ;  to  the  Comml 
lie  WeUare. 

Proposed  Legislation 
Compensation  Wrr  t 
or  THE  District  op 


o: 


A  letter  from  the 
sloner,  Government 
bia,  Washington,  D.C 
of    proposed 
United   States   Code 
pensatlon,  with  res 
District  of  Columbia 
companying   paper); 
Post  Office  and  Civil 


leglslat  on 


p«t 


Petitions,  etc.,  wefe 
ate,  or  presented, 
cated: 


By  the  VICE 
A  Joint  resolution 
State  of  Nevada;  ordered 


Sixth-Preference 
Certain  Aliens 


Commissioner,   Immi- 
Service,  Depart- 
pursuant  to 
entered  granting  tem- 
the  United  States  of 
iccompanylng  papers) ; 
the  Judiciary. 


Advisory  Council 
Disadvantaged  Children 
(Jhairman,  National  Ad- 
Education  of  Disad- 
trknsmlttlng.  pursuant  to 
anni^al  report  of  the  Coun- 
an  accompanying  re- 
•  tee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 


Relating    to    Dual 
Respect  to  Members 
Columbia  Council 


Assistant  to  the  Commls- 

the  District  of  Colum- 

transmltting  a  draft 

to   amend    title    5, 

relating  to  dual  com- 

to  members  of  the 

Council    (with  an  ac- 

to   the  Committee  on 

^rvlce. 


PETITIONS  A]  ID  MEMORIALS 


laid  before  the  Sen- 
nnd  referred  as  indi- 


P^tESIDENT: 

the  Legislature  of  the 
to  lie  on  the  table; 


cf 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  1 
"Assembly    Joint    resolution    congratulating 

Richard  MUhous  Nixon  and  Splro  Theodore 

Agnew  on  their  inaugurations  as  President 

and    Vice    President,    respectively,    of    the 

United  States 

"Whereas,  On  the  20th  day  of  January, 
Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  and  Splro  Theodore 
Agnew  will  be  formally  Inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  These  men  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  the  world's  greatest  nation  at  a  time 
unparalleled  In  her  history,  when  her  status 
in  the  world  community  is  challenged,  when 
other  nations  of  the  world  continually  di- 
rect outrageous  criticisms  against  her,  when 
domestic  inflation  threatens  her  economic 
health  and  when  crime  and  rioting  in  the 
streets  threaten  the  safety  of  all  her  citizens; 
and 

"Whereas,  During  the  tenure  of  their  office 
they  will  encounter  the  force  of  the  enemies 
of  this  country  attempting  to  destroy  the 
principles  of  representative  government  to 
which  this  nation  has  always  been  dedicated; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  American  people,  through 
the  elective  process,  have  expressed  their  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon 
and  Splro  Theodore  Agnew  successfully  to  di- 
rect this  nation  through  these  trying  times; 
and 

"Whereas,  They  will,  diirlng  their  steward- 
ship, face  the  most  demanding,  perilous  and 
challenging  times  of  their  lives;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  55th  session  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  extend  their  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  Richard  Mllhous 
Nixon  and  Splro  Theodore  Agnew  on  their 
inaugurations  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  of  these  United  States; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  contents  of  this  res- 
olution be  dispatched  forthwith  by  telegraph 
by  the  legislative  counsel  to  Richard  Mllhous 
Nixon  and  Splro  Theodore  Agnew,  and  that 
thereafter  copies  of  this  resolution  be  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Agnew." 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Llbby,  of  Northlake,  111., 
supporting  Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Mrs.  James  L.  (Lou 
M.)  Hatfield,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Virginia  Strobl,  Mrs.  Marlce  A.  Strobl, 
and  Rita  Strobl,  remonstrating  against  the 
antlrellglous  activities  of  Mrs.  Madalyn  Mur- 
ray O'Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Herbert  E.  Juellch, 
of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Clayton  Gilbert  Dls- 
mas  Knepfler,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  praying 
for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter,  signed  by  Randy  Lewis.  State 
chairman.  Teen-Democrats.  Jackson,  Tenn., 
congratulating  the  new  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Paul  W.  McCracken.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 


Hendrlk  S.  Houthakker,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  and 

Herbert  Stein,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  T.  Booth  U,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Paul  P.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list;  and 

Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Carpenter  III  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
senior  Air  Force  member.  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee, United  Nations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Robert  F.  F^oehlke,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

John  H.  Chafee,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

George  A.  Lincoln,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Barry  James  ShllUto,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

James  E.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luz  Tanqullut 
Tanjuaqulo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson  Band  of  Yava- 
pai-Apache Indians  on  certain  lands  which 
are  to  be  eUminated  for  such  purpose  from 
the  Tonto  National  Forest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Curtis)  : 
S.  697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Cos- 
tanzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  698.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior   to  consider   a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  6©9.  A   blU   for   the  relief   of  Zafar  II, 
Israili;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  700.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  national  cemeteries  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

S.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permit- 
ting the  amortization  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE : 
S.  703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Je- 
rome Ollnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his 
father,  George  Henry  Ollnger,  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger,  IndlvldueUly;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FULBRiGHT,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S  704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1966,  80  Stat.  953,  20  U.S.C.  section  65a). 
relating  to  the  national  museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
said  act; 

S.  705.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  acquire  lands  and  to  design  a 
radio-radar  astronomical  telescope  for  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  706.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
10,  1846.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under   separate   headings.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hon  Sang 
Chlng; 

S.  708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence  J. 
Nunes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  709.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Island  Bay.  Cedar  Keys,  Passage  Key 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Florida,  the 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Georgia,  and  certain  lands  in  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park  in  Arizona  as  wilder- 
ness; and 

S.  '710.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mount  Baldy 
Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness, 
and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within 
certain  national  forests  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)    (by   request): 
S.  711.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument  In  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness: 

S.  712.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Pinnacles  National  Monument  in  CaU- 
fornia  as  wilderness; 

S.  713.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Desolation 
Wilderness,  Eldorado  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  California; 

S.  714.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California;  ana 

S.  715.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  In  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  43  U.S.C.  315b 
to  provide  the  cost  factors  which  shall  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  determining  the 
grazing  fees  which  will  be  Imposed  for  use 
of  public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peng  Sheung 
Yan   (Dok  Lum  Gin);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pbouty.  Mr.   Allott.  Mr.  Bellmon. 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  718.   A   bill   to   provide   for   educational 
assistance  for  gifted  and  talented  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bellmon,  Mr.   Bennett,  Mr.   Bible, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Dom- 
inick. Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
Jordan    of    Idaho.    Mr.    McGee.    Mr. 
Metcalf,   Mr.   Young   of  North   Da- 
kota, Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  719.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ihsan  S.  Ibra- 
him, his  wife,  Hayfa  I.  Ibrahim,  and  their 
children,  Nada  I.  Ibrahim,  Hussaln  I.  Ibra- 
him, May  Ibrahim  and  All  Ibrahim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

MClNTYRE,    Mr.    MONDALE,    Mr.    DODD, 

Mr.  iNOUYE,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Yarborough,    Mr. 

YOUNG  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  : 

S.  721.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  consumer 

by  requiring  greater  standards  of  care  in  the 

issuance  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  by 

limiting  the  liability  of  consumers  for  the 

unauthorized  use  of  such  credit  cards,  and 

for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON : 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income  tax 
credit  or  deduction  for  certain  contributions 
to  candidates  for  elective  Federal  ;offlce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE. 
S.  723.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give  the  In- 
terstate   Commerce    Commission    additional 
authority  with  respect  to  railroad  safety;  and 
S.  724.  A  bill  to  provide  more  adequate  and 
realistic   penalties   for   violations  of   certain 
safety   statutes   administered  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce   Commission;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S.  725.  A  bill  to  determine  the  claims  of 
certain  prisoners  of  war  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  the  event  of  disagreement 
as  to  such  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen ) : 
S.  726.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment  of   the  Fossil   Butte  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  727.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Yu  Ming: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rich- 
ard L.  Schumaker,  U.S.  Army; 

S.  729.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Winiam  H.  T. 
Carney; 
S.  730.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Reeva  Singh; 


S.  731.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yuen 
Zang  Chang;        __ 

S.  732.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nlmet 
Weiss;  and 

S.  733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohammad  Z. 
Assadi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  734.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  735.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  SUverlo 
Labapls  Agujar.  Jr.,  and  Tereslta  Batu  Agu- 
Jar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT; 
S.  736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors 
of  Marvin  R.  Poltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the   remarks   of   Mr.   Scott   when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  737.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Konrad 
Ludwlg  Staudlnger;  and 

S.  738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector  En- 
rique Gonzales:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Anderson,     Mr.     Harris,     and     Mr. 

Metcalf)  : 

S.  739.  A    bill    to   direct    the   Secretary    of 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 

certain  demonstration  projects  designed  to 

encourage  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 

dependent  children  to  seek  employment;   to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Fannin. 
Mr.     GOLDWATER,    Mr.     Harris.     Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jackson,    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.     Metcalf.     Mr.     Mondale,     Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  740.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Magnuson,   Mr.   Church,   Mr.   Hat- 
field,   Mr.    Jordan    of    Idaho.    Mr. 
Mansfield,    Mr.    Metcalf.    and    Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  : 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition  of 
certain  Federal  reclamation  projects  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  pstftlclpate  in  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson  )  : 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  743.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  proj- 
ect, Oregon- Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
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By    Mr 

Andekson 

3.  744    A  bill  to 
Istratlon  of  the 
the  electric  power 
Department  of  the 
tee  on  Interior  and 

(See  the  remarki 
Introduced    the 
under  a  separate 
By  Mr 
Mr.  Pbox 

8. 745.  A    bill    to| 
Adjustment  Act 
by    the    Agrlcultu 
Act  of  1937.  as  a 
poees:  to  the  Comi^ 
Forestry. 

( See  the  remark  i 
he  Introduced  the 
under  a  separate 

By  Mr  BYRT 

S  J.  Res.  34.  Join 
amendment     to 
United   States 
to  citizens   18  yearf 
Committee  on  the 
By  Mr 

PULBRICHT 

S.J.  Be*.  35.  Joim 
the  appointment  c 
as  Citizen  Regent 
the   Smithsonian 
mittee  on  Rules  anc 

(See  the  remarks 
Introduced  the  abot 
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( for   himself, 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
provide  for  better  admln- 
Na  clonal  Park  Service  and  of 
marketing  programs  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  Commlt- 
[nsular  Affairs. 
of  Mr.  J.\cK80N  when  he 
above    bill,    which    appear 
heading.) 
McOOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mptci  : 

amend  the  Agriculture 
reenacted  and  amended 
1  Marketing  Agreement 
mended,  and  for  other  pur- 
ittee  on  Agriculture  and 


of  Mr.  McGovERN  when 
above  bill,  which  appear 
heading.) 

of  West  Virginia: 

resolution  proposing  an 

Constitution    of    the 

Ing  the   right   to   vote 

of  age  or  older;   to  the 

Jjudlclary. 

(for  himself,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
resolution  to  provide  for 
'.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr., 
'  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
^istitutlon;    to   the   Com- 
Admlnistration. 
of  Mr.  ANDEitsoN  when  he 
e  Joint  resolution,  which 
heading,  i 


the 
ext<  nd 


ANDERSON 


S.  700— INTRODPCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  CJ)NE  OR  MORE  NA- 
TIONAL CEM3ETERIES  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA       I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  M±  President,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned! for  a  number  of  years 
about  the  alarmii^g  lack  of  national  cem- 
etery space  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an 
issue  of  vital  int*est  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousanqs  of  veterans  amd  their 
families  now  living  in  my  Common- 
wealth, j 

Emring  the  90tn  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
additional  national  cemeteries  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  regret  that  it  was  never  acted 
upon.  However,  I  ^jn  hopeful  that  a  new 
awareness  of  thii  problem  by  our  na- 
tional leaders  willj  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary action.  My  ^)ill,  which  I  am  now 
introducing  on  befcalf  of  myself  and  my 
able  and  distingiiished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Schweiker,  will 
take  one  of  the  ^st  steps  toward  that 
end. 

This  bill  would  jlirect  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  estaplish  one  or  more  na- 
tional cemeteries  |n  Pennsylvania.  Loca- 
tions are  to  be  considered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Valley  Forge  Park  and  Brandjrwine 
Battlefield  Park  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Edward  Martin  Military  Reservation, 
Boalsburg  Memopal  Park  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  Bushy  Run  Battle- 
field Park  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Needs  of 
the  1968  Republican  platform  committee, 
heard  testimony  from 
William  E.  Galbmith,  at  that  time  the 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  who  urgec  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery  system.  Commiander  Gal- 
braith  said: 

There  must  be  adUon  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Admi  olstratlon  to  Insure  that 


every  deceased  veteran  eligible  for  Interment 
In  a  national  cemetery  may  receive  a  decent 
funeral  and  burial.  The  American  Legion 
believes  every  veteran  should  have  the  right 
to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  situated 
reasonably  close  to  his  home. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  1968 
Republican  platform,  which  I  helped  to 
write,  includes  language  almost  identical 
to  Commander  Galbraith's  regarding  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  our  national 
cemetery  situation. 

The  need  in  Pennsylvania  is  critical, 
and  now.  For  the  entire  State,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  30,000  veterans  die 
each  year.  When  Americans  serve  their 
country  in  military  uniform,  whether  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere,  they  are  expected 
to  give  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion, 
and,  where  necessary,  to  sufifer  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  the  defense  of  our  na- 
tional commitments.  To  deny  these 
veterans  this  last  full  measure  of  honor 
bestowed  by  the  Nation  which  they 
served,  is  a  neglect  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. My  bill  offers  an  opportunity  to 
meet  this  obligation.  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  700)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  more  national 
cemeteries  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Schweiker),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


S.  704 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Fulbright 
and  Scott,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953.  20  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 65a),  relating  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so 
as  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  said  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  statement  entitled  "The  National 
Museum  Act  of  1966 — Authorization  of 
Sums  To  Be  Appropriated  in  Fiscal  Years 
Following  1971"  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  704),  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953.  20  U.S.C. 
section  65a).  relating  to  the  National 
Mioseum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
so  as  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said  act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 


tion 2(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat.  953,  20  U.S.C.  65a)  U  amended  to  read: 
"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
more  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  appropriated 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1974." 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson, is  as  follows: 
The     National     Muset7m     Act     op     1966— 

Authorization  of  Sums  To  Be  Appropri- 
ated IN  Fiscal  Years  Following  1971 

The  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  (PL. 
89-674)  re-affirmed  the  Smithsonian's  tradi- 
tional role  in  providing  aid  to  museums  of 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  Act  di- 
rected the  Institution  to  engage  in  a  contin- 
uing study  of  museum  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, to  conduct  training  in  museum 
practices,  to  prepare  museum  publications, 
to  perform  research  In  museum  techniques, 
and  to  cooperate  with  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  museums. 

The  Act  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $250,000  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  1969,  $250,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  Act  states  that  In  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  l>e  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  purposes  of  the  Act  in  fiscal  vears 
1968  and  1969.  The  Smithsonian  budget  esti- 
mates for  1970  when  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress win  Include  an  amount  of  $80,000  for 
projects  under  the  Act.  It  Is  planned  to  re- 
quest $300,000  In  the  budget  for  1971,  the 
last  year  for  which  the  Act  contains  an  au- 
thorization for  a  sum  to  be  appropriated. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1972,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  either  an  authorized  limit  of  appro- 
prlatlon  or  the  elimination  of  the  limit.  As 
the  budget  estimates  will  be  prepared  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  It  will  be  desirable  to  have  the 
authorization  amended  by  that  time.  To  al- 
low a  safe  margin  of  time  for  Congressional 
consideration  and  action  It  Is  believed  that 
the  legislation  should  be  requested  In  the 
current  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Justification  for  developing  programs 
under  the  Act  derives  from  the  increasing 
requests  for  assistance  addressed  to  the 
Smithsonian  by  community  leaders,  museum 
personnel,  museum  regional  organizations, 
and  national  museum  groups.  For  example, 
many  museum  career  people  Inquire  about 
training  but  only  a  few  are  able  to  come 
without  at  least  modest  financial  support. 
Cities,  communities,  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  historical  societies,  and  museums 
continually  request  advice  on  the  institu- 
tional future  of  mxiseums,  on  museum  plan- 
ning and  funding,  as  well  as  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  and  programs. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  appropriated  sup- 
port, the  Smithsonian  has  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  of  staff  time  and  expertise 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Exam- 
ples Include: 

Discussion  and  advice  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  administration  and  facilities  of 
museums  of  the  Michigan  State  University; 

Discussion  and  advice  on  where  to  locate 
a  natural  history  museum  In  Louisville. 
Kentucky; 

Training  of  science  museum  technicians  at 
museums  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Loe 
Angeles; 

Curatorial  advice  on  historical  Interpreta- 
tion and  exhibition  planning  at  Oakland, 
California; 

Publication  of  a  manual  on  Museum  Regis- 
tration Methods  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums; 

Support  of  AAM  studies  of  museum  per- 
formance, standartls  and  accreditation; 

Support  of  AAM  conferences  on  the  needs 
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of  museums.  In  cooperation  with  other 
agency  members  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities; 

Support  of  annual  meetings  of  the  South- 
eastern Museums  Conference  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  provide 
professional  consultation  on  basic  museum 
problems  and  to  publish  reports; 

conduct  of  a  Smithsonian  seminar  for 
museum  directors  and  social  scientists  on 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  museum  com- 
munication with  the  public,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Smithsonian  Office  of  Academic 
Programs; 

Demonstration  of  the  planning  and  prep- 
aration of  museum  exhibits  for  a  group  of 
museums  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 

Smithsonian  staff  participation  In  two  an- 
nual workshops  for  small  museums  In  Texas; 

Conduct  of  museum  surveys  and  prepara- 
tion of  reports  on  museum  questionnaires  in 
cooperation  with  the  Directors  of  Systematic 
Collections,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 

AAM; 

Development  and  maintenance  of  a  docu- 
mentation center  of  museums  and  their  pro- 
grams; , 

Support  of  a  committee  conslderaOon  or 
creating  cooperative  regional  museum  labo- 
ratories to  provide  services  to  museums  at 
cost;  and. 

An  Impressive  total  of  Smithsonian  staff 
etiort  responding  to  hundreds  of  requests  for 
advice  on  conservation,  historic  preservation, 
salvage  archeology  at  historic  sites,  planning 
and  preparation  of  exhibits,  planning  of 
museum  buildings,  museum  services  for  col- 
leges, and  research  and  development  of 
museum  techniques. 

In  their  report  to  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  museum  direc- 
tors and  public  members  of  a  committee  con- 
vened by  the  AAM.  stated.  "That  the  Museum 
Act  be  funded  with  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $1  mlUlon  for  the  first  year"  (I.e.,  fiscal 
year  1972.  the  first  year  requiring  new  au- 
thorization of  the  amount  to  be  appropri- 
ated]. 

HISTORY  OF  BUDGET  REQUESTS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  TO  PROVIDE  THE  SERVICES  AND  THE 
PROGRAMS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 


To  train  14  museum  career  person- 
nel in  art.  history,  and  science 
curatorial  poeltlons 130,000 

To  train  10  museum  technicians  in 
conservation,  exhibition,  museum 
education,  management  of  collec- 
tions, and  support  of  research 90.  000 

FISCAL   YEAR    J  972 

Increase    to    be   requested    of 
Congress  600,000 

Conduct  of  continuing  studies  of 
museum  performance  for  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  museum 
programs  in  individual  communi- 
ties for  enriching  education  and 
cultural  development  of  their  lo- 
calities, for  providing  standards 
of  performance  and  accreditation; 

1  major  study  and  2  surveys 165,000 

Conduct  of  a  national  study  of 
methods  and  technology  for  a  na- 
tionwide catalog  of  the  collections 
of  American  museums  of  history, 
material  culture,  science  and  In- 
dustry, to  aid  In  historical  re- 
searches and  to  assist  in  coordi- 
nating cooperative  programs  for 
the  circulation  of  collections  in 
the  service  of  many  communities 
now  lacking  museum  resources...  175.000 
Workshop  demonstrations  at  12  re- 
gional seminars  of  museum  direc- 
tors and  staff  In  museum  practices, 
such  as  exhibition,  conservation, 
education,  and  administration...  100,000 
Support  of  regional  museum  con- 
ferences, to  provide  professional 
consultants  on  musexun  problems 
at  annual  meetings  and  to  publish 

reports  of  the  proceedings... 50.000 

Conduct  a  feaslbUity  study  of  a  sys- 
tem of  regional  cooperative  mu- 
seum laboratories  to  supply  mu- 
seum conservation,  exhibits  and 
museum  education  materials  at 
cost  to  the  museums  across  the 

United   States 30.000 

Publication  of  musevun  manuals, 
facilities,  plans,  and  exhibition 
designs    80.000 


Fiscal  year 


Request 
submitted 
to  Bureau 
of  Budget 


Request 

submitted 

tott>e 

Congress 


Appro- 
priated 


1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


$200,000 

250.000 

30,000 

>  300, 000 

1  900. 000 


$80,000 
70,000 
80.000 


S  705— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
LNSTITUTION  TO  ACQUIRE  LANDS 
AND  TO  DESIGN  A  RADIO-RADAR 
ASTRONOMICAL  TELESCOPE 


'  Total. 
Projects  to  be  developed  under  the  act 

FISCAL  TEAK   1970 

Increase   to   be  requested   of 
Congress    $80,000 

To  provide  services  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  museums:  including 
the  training  of  museum  person- 
nel. Improving  the  Information 
services  and  the  review  of  museum 
plans  and  programs,  to  design  pilot 
traveling  units  of  collections  and 
to  publish  manuals  on  planning 
programs  and  facilities 28.300 

To  perform  research  In  museum 
techniques  and  practices,  devise 
experiments  and  tests  of  museum 
communication  and  education, 
train  museum  technicians,  publish 
plans  and  repwrts  of  new  methods 
and  practices SI.  700 

FISCAL  TEAR   1971 

Increase   to   be   requested   of 
Congress    220,000 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Fulbright 
and  Scott,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  acquire  lands  and 
to  design  a  radio-radar  astronomical 
telescope  for  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  scientific  knowledge,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  statement  entitled  "Smithsonian 
Astrophysical  Observatory— Radio  and 
Radar  Astronomy"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  705)  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  acquire  lands 
and  to  design  a  radio-radar  astronomi- 
cal telescope  for  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  scientific  knowledge,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  An- 
derson (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  705 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  radio-radar 
astronomical  telescoi>e. 

Sec.  2.  The  heads  of  executive  departments 
and  independent  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Smithson- 
ian, without  charge,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty under  their  custody,  control,  or  Juris- 
diction, for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Smithsonian  is  authorized  to 
design  a  radio-radar  astronomical  telescope, 
including  related  equipment  and  facilities, 
for  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  is 
hereby  authorized  to  employ  a  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  title  5,  United  Stales  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  -the  competitive  service, 
and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 
such  other  personnel   as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  may — 

(a)  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  con- 
tracts and  agreements  and  otherwise  coop- 
erate with  any  agency  of  ihe  United  States 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  educational  institutions,  voluntary 
agencies,  and  with  other  organizations,  indi- 
viduals, and  firms; 

(b)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of.  or 
procure  commodities  from,  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  such  agency;  and 

(c)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
chapter  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  prescribed  In  the  Standard  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  as  amended: 
Provided.  That  contracts  for  such  employ- 
ment may  be  renewed  armually. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  is 
authorized  to  establish  an  advisory  commit- 
tee Including  representatives  of  cooperating 
users  of  the  telescope.  The  committee  shaU 
submit  recommendations  on  the  design,  loca- 
tion, and  preparations  for  construction,  op- 
eration, and  use  of  the  telescope  and  Its  re- 
lated facilities.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  may  be  paid  actual  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  at  the  applicable  rat« 
prescribed  in  the  Standard  Government 
Travel   Regulations,   as   amended. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  such  appropriations  to 
be  made  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions: Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 


The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson is  as  follows: 
Smtthsonian   Astrophysical  Obskrvatort 
Radio  and  Radar  Astronomy 
Radio  and   radar  astronomy  are  two  new 
fields  of  science  which  have  contributed  sur- 
prising and  dramatic  new  discoveries  about 
the  solar  system  and  the  universe,  and  have 
fundamentally  altered  and  enlarged  our  basic 
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diameter  radio  telescope  Is  now  under  con- 
struction; and  plans  are  nearlng  completion 
for  a  new  400-foot  diameter  radio  telescope 
(Sir  Bernard  Lovell's  current  project)  in 
Great  Britain.  Thus  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  major  Western  country  that  still 
lacks  a  large  and  powerful  radio  telescope. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion have  been  the  major  sources  of  sup- 
port for  radio  telescopes.  Paradoxically,  other 
nations  have  larger  radio  telescopes  than  we 
do  partly  because  they  have  more  limited 
financial  resoiirces.  They  have  concentrated 
their  funds  In  single  large  projects  and  have 
thus  converted  an  economic  liability  into  a 
scientific  asset. 

The  radio  and  radar  scientists  in  the 
United  States,  who  attended  a  meeting  at 
tho  Smithsonian  Institution  on  November 
30/December  1,  1968,  clearly  recognized  this 
situation  and  expressed  their  hope  that  na- 
tional initiative  could  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
large  radio-radar  telescope  for  this  country. 
Fully  completed  designs  exist  for  a  440- 
foot  radio  telescope  enclosed  in  a  protective 
space-frame  radome  which  supports  fiber- 
glass panels.  The  radome  Isolates  the  antenna 
from  the  environment  as  shown  in  the  at- 
tached drawing.  (Drawing  not  shown.)  The 
construction  of  so  large  an  antenna  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  use  of  the  light-weight 
materials  because  of  the  controlled  environ- 
ment within  the  radome.  This  controlled  en- 
vironment also  permits  the  construction  of 
a  very  precise  parabolic  surface  on  the  an- 
tenna Itself,  which  Is  a  fundamental  objective 
for  the  radio  and  radar  scientists. 

The  effort  to  produce  this  design,  now 
completed,  began  In  1963  and  involved  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory, 
Harvard  University,  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  the  MIT  Lincoln 
Laboratory.  At  a  later  date  In  1967,  the  group 
was  broadened  to  Include  thirteen  research 
and  educational  Institutions  In  the  North- 
east, and  at  the  Smithsonian  meeting  in 
Washington  on  November  30  December  1, 
1968,  the  radio  and  radar  scientists  from  all 
over  the  United  States  expressed  their  hope 
that  the  Smlthbonlan  Institution  would  take 
the  initiative  to  obtain  authorization  for  this 
Instrument.  They  agreed  that  the  existing 
440-foot  design  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  major  telescope,  to  be  constructed  and 
managed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
be  operated  .is  a  national  facility,  and  to  be 
open  to  all  radio  and  radar  scientists,  Inde- 
pendent of  their  Institutional  affiliations,  and 
that  access  to  the  use  of  the  telescope  should 
be  determined  by  the  feasibility  and  scien- 
tific merit  of  the  proposed  experimental  pro- 
grams. 

The  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observa- 
tory, as  one  of  the  world's  pre-eminent  ob- 
servatories, believes  that  this  Instrument  is 
essential  to  national  research  in  the  field  of 
radio  and  radar  astronomy.  The  nation's 
scientists  need  this  Instrument  as  a  major 
undertaking  in  astrophysics,  continuing  a 
century-old  tradition  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

"The  Institution  proposes  that  the  Instru- 
ment be  shared  by  astronomers  from  all  aca- 
demic and  research  organizations  through- 
out the  country.  This  means  that  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Investment  would  be  shared 
not  only  by  the  astronomers  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  but  also  by  scientists 
throughout  the  United  States. 


S.  706— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
REGENTS  OF  THE  SMTTHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Ful- 


January  28,  1969 

BRIGHT,  and  Mr.  Scott,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  10,  1846.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  additional  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  706)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  10,  1846,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  additional  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

s.  706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  10.  1846.  as  amended  (9  Stat.  103. 
20  U.S.C.  42).  is  further  amended  by- 
ID  deleting  'six"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "nine",  and 

(2)  deleting  "four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "seven",   so   as   to   read   as   follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  business  of  the  institution 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  city  of  Washington 
by  a  Board  of  Regents,  named  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  and  three  members 
of  the  Senate  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  together  with 
nine  other  persons,  other  than  members  of 
Congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  In 
the  city  of  Washington:  and  the  other  seven 
shall  be  Inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no 
two  of  them  of  the  same  State." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1846.  as  amended  (9  Stat.  103,  20  U.S.C.  43), 
is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  delet- 
ing "six"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nine", 
so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Board  of  Re- 
gents shall  be  appointed  as  follows:  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  by  the  President 
thereof;  the  Members  of  the  House  by  the 
Speaker  thereof;  and  the  nine  other  persons 
by  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.";  and 

(2)  in  the  sixth  sentence  thereof,  deleting 
"six"  Immediately  after  "term  of  service  for 
the  other"  and  before  "members"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nine", 

so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "The  regular  term 
of  service  for  the  other  nine  members  shall 
be  six  years;  and  new  elections  thereof  shall 
be  made  by  joint  resolutions  of  Congress." 


January  28,  1969 
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S.  709,  S.  710.  S.  711,  S.  712,  S.  713,  S. 
714.  AND  S.  715— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  MAKING  ADDITIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence seven  bills  to  make  additions  to 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system  under  authority  of  Public  Law 
88-577. 

These  proposals  were  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  during  the 
90th  Congress  but  did  not  receive  final 
action. 

The  areas  which  the  bills  would  add  to 
the  system  are  73,333  acres  in  the  Las- 


sen Volcanic  National  Park  in  California. 
95,000  acres  of  the  Ventana  Primitive 
Area  in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest 
in  California,  63.500  acres  of  the  Desola- 
tion Valley  Primitive  Area  in  the  Eldo- 
rado National  Forest  in  California,  5.330 
acres  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment in  California.  9.197  acres  in  the 
Lava  Beds  National  Monument  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  total  of  73.000  acres  of  the 
Mount  Baldy.  Pine  Mountain,  and  Syca- 
more Canyon  Primitive  Areas  now  a  part 
of  national  forests  in  Arizona,  and  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Island  Bay,  Cedar  Keys, 
Passage  Key  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
in  Florida,  the  Okefenokee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Georgia,  and  certain 
lands  in  the  Petrified  Forest  National 
Park  in  Arizona. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills  (S.  709)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Island  Bay.  Cedar  Keys,  Pas- 
sage Key  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
Florida,  the  Okefenokee  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Georgia,  and  certain  lands 
in  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park  in 
Arizona  as  wilderness;  (S.  710)  to  desig- 
nate the  Mount  Baldy  Wilderness,  the 
Pine  Moimtain  Wilderness,  and  the 
Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within  cer- 
tain national  forests  in  the  State  of 
Arizona:  (S.  711)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment in  California  as  wilderness;  <S. 
712)  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  in  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness:  <S.  713)  to  desig- 
nate the  Desolation  Wilderness,  Eldorado 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia; (S.  714)  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  California:  and  (S.  715)  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen 
Volcanic  National  Park  in  California  as 
wilderness  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  716— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  TAYLOR  GRAZING  ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
.section  315b.  title  43  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  section  is  a  portion  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  which  is  the  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  administer  much  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Briefly,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
some  direction  in  reference  to  the  deter- 
mination of  grazing  fees  on  the  public 
lands  under  his  jurisdiction  and  the  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  in  setting  those 
fees. 

In  November  1968.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture announced  a  proposal  under 
which  the  fees  to  be  charged  livestock 
operators  who  utilize  public  lands  in 
their  operations  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. In  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  so-called  Taylor 
grazing  lands,  this  proposed  increase 
amounted  to  almost  400  percent  and  was 
to  be  spread  over  a  10-year  period.  This 
action  was  proposed  under  a  directive 


from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  dating 
back  to  1959  during  the  second  term  of 
President  E^isenhower.  It  has  been  under 
consideration  in  one  way  or  another,  but 
no  final  decision  was  reached  imtil  earlier 
this  month  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  proposed  increases  were  finalized  and 
would  be  put  into  effect  for  the  1969 
grazing  season. 

Following  the  initial  announcement  in 
November,  the  Departments  invited  com- 
ments, and  the  record  was  kept  open 
for  a  period  of  45  days.  Several  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives asked  that  an  extension  of  time 
be  granted  and  that  the  final  decision  on 
this  matter  be  postponed  so  that  all  as- 
pects of  the  situation  could  be  investi- 
expressed  by  many  that  since  the  pro- 
po.sal  was  the  result  of  a  study  which  was 
conducted  over  a  period  of  years,  the  45- 
day  period  for  receiving  comments  was 
somewhat  unreasonable.  Despite  these 
protests  and  suggestions,  however,  the 
Departments  proceeded  to  close  the  rec- 
ord and  impose  the  first  phase  of  the  in- 
creased fee  schedule.  All  of  this  took 
place  prior  to  the  time  the  present  Con- 
gress convened. 

By  way  of  explanation,  under  the  di- 
rective of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
Federal  agencies  understood  they  were 
compelled  to  obtain  "a  fair  market  value" 
for  the  grazing  rights  which  are  made 
available  to  livestock  operators  in  the 
public  lands  States.  In  determining  what 
constitutes  "a  fair  market  value"  the 
agencies  were  to  take  into  consideration 
the  costs  incurred  by  grazing  lessees  of 
comparable  State  and  privately  owned 
lands.  With  this  directive  and  guideline 
in  mind,  the  agencies  conducted  a  rather 
lengthy  and  detailed  study  of  the  various 
costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  livestock 
operators  on  both  private  and  public  land 
grazing  leases. 

This  study  culminated  with  a  table  of 
average  costs  per  animal  unit  month — 
AUM — for  some  14  individual  items 
which  refiect  the  cost  of  running  live- 
stock on  leased  grazing  land,  both  public 
and  private.  These  items  resulted  in  a 
total  cost  of  $3.34  per  AUM  on  public  land 
as  opposed  to  a  total  cost  of  .$4.65  on  pri- 
vately owned  leased  land.  This  indicated 
a  differential  of  S1.31  per  AUM,  and  it  is 
this  purported  differential  that  the  agen- 
cies are  attempting  to  eliminate  by  the 
increased  fee  schedule  which  was  pro- 
posed in  November  1968.  and  finalized 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

While  there  may  be  some  element  of 
disagreement  with  reference  to  many 
of  the  cost  factors  resulting  from  these 
studies,  one  of  the  major  points  of  con- 
cern is  the  item  which  was  not  included 
in  this  cost  determination,  and  that  item 
is  the  permit  cost— the  cost  to  the  live- 
stock operator  for  the  "privilege"  of  ob- 
taining grazing  rights  on  public  land. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  obvi- 
ously recognizes  this  as  a  valuable  right 
with  a  definite  economic  value.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  studies  which  I  have 
been  discussing  the  average  permit  price 
was  established  by  BLM  at  S14.41  per 
AUM.  While  recognizing  and.  in  fact, 
determining  this  significant  cost  factor, 
the  agency  has  refused  to  recognize  this 
as  a  legitimate  cost  factor  in  determining 
the  costs  of  rimning  livestock  on  leased 


public  lands.  To  do  so,  they  contend, 
would  be  a  recognition  of  a  property 
right  on  the  grazing  rights  on  Federal 
lands  and  that  such  a  recognition  would 
be  in  specific  violation  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  The  concluding  sentence  of 
section  315b.  which  I  seek  to  amend,  pro- 
vides that  the  grazing  rights  'shall  not 
create  any  right,  title,  interest,  or  estate 
in  or  to  the  lands." 

The  livestock  operations  feel  quite 
strongly  that  this  major  cost  or  invest- 
ment item  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining operating  costs  since  it  is  mo^t 
certainly  an  investment  which  must  be 
made  if  they  are  to  acquire  any  grazing 
rights  on  the  public  domain.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  considerable  merit  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  reasonable  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  a  grazing  permit  should  be 
considered  in  any  meaningful  analysis 
of  the  costs  involved  in  a  livestock  graz- 
ing operation. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  within  the 
livestock  industry  and  by  those  Federal 
agency  officials  who  administer  our  pub- 
lic lands  that  these  grazing  privileges 
are  a  valuable  property  right.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
creating  any  right  to  the  land  itself,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  is 
immaterial  for  the  purpcses  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  fact  remains  that  they  are 
a  valuable  property  right  in  and  of  them- 
selves. They  are  transferred  quite  freely 
within  the  livestock  industr>'  for  a  de- 
termined and  valuable  consideration. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  most 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  cost, 
along  with  all  others  involved,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  recognized  in  any  fee- 
•setting  procedure  which  has  as  its  ex- 
pressed purpose,  a  goal  of  achieving 
comparability  with  expenses  of  opera- 
tions on  privately  owned  leased  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  no  particular"  quarrel  with 
the  comparability  concept  or  the  fair  re- 
turn mandate  which  was  delivered  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1959.  Mo.'^t  of 
our  livestock  operators  would  agree  that 
they  should  pay  a  fair  and  rca.sonable 
fee  for  grazing  rights  or  other  uses  of 
our  public  lands.  They  do  feel,  however, 
and  with  considerable  justification,  that 
any  system  or  procedure  v;hich  con- 
sciously eliminates  one  of  their  princi- 
pal cost  factors  cannot  result  in  a  fair  or 
equitable  determination  of  those  fees. 
My  amendment  would  simply  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider  this 
investment,  along  with  all  other  legiti- 
mate costs,  in  establishing  the  compara- 
bility of  fees  and  the  final  fees  to  be 
charged. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
could  obtain  early  hearings  on  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today.  During 
the  course  of  these  hearings.  I  believe  we 
would  have  occasion  to  examine  this  en- 
tire issue  in  some  detail  with  all  in- 
terested parties  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views.  While  pub- 
lic comments  were  invited  and  received 
prior  to  the  time  this  matter  was  final- 
ized on  an  administrative  level,  there  is 
some  real  question  as  to  what  exterit 
adverse  comments  were  considered.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  I 
feel  it  merits  a  full  congressional  review 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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My  bill,  as  eui  amendment  to  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  would  affect  only 
those  lands  adm  Inistered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  In«rior.  I  shall  introduce 
similar  leglslatiDn  to  cover  those  lands 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  ;he  Forest  Service.  While 
the  jurisdiction  s  different,  the  principle 
which  I  have  d  scussed  in  reference  to 
Department  of  the  Interior  lands  is 
precisely  the  st.me  as  with  those  ad- 
ministered by  tlte  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

In  concluding  ^y  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  com- 
parative table,  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  and  which  sets  forth  the  ele- 
ments of  costs  of  a  livestock  operation  on 
public  and  private  leased  lands.  This 
table  indicates  that  when  all  costs,  ex- 
cluding fees — Itfems  1  to  13 — are  con- 
sidered, the  costfe  of  operation  on  public 
lands  exceeds  those  on  private  lands 
by  $0.51.  Onlyjwhen  the  lease  cost — 
item  14 — is  added  to  the  private  land 
costs  and  the  permit  cost — item  16 — con- 
tinues to  be  excluded  from  the  computa- 
tion dT>es  the  pmvate  lease  cost  purport 
to  exceed  the  public  land  operation. 

This  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  an  im- 
mediate clarific4tion,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  B  have  introduced  this 
measure. 

The  VICE  PRiESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  ob.  ection,  the  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Uecord. 

The  bill  (S.  ri6>  to  amend  title  43 
U.S.C.  315b  to  i»rovide  the  cost  factors 
which  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  grazing  fees  which 
for  use  of  public  lands, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McGee,  was  received, 
read  twice,  by  i;s  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  pn  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  McGee,  is 
as  follows: 


in  determining 
will  be  imposed 


TABLE  2.-A1  ERAGE  COSTS  PER  AUM 


1.  Lost  animils 

2.  Association  fees. 

3.  Veterinarian 

4.  Moving  livestoclt  to  a^d  from  allot- 

ment  

5.  Herding 

6.  Salting  and  feeding.. 

7.  Driving  to  and  from  alotments. 

8.  Water 

9.  Horses 

Fence  maintenance. 
Water  maintenance. 
Development  depreci^ion 
Other  costs 

(Subtotal)  nonfeeji 
Lease  rates,  private. 
Total  cost  excluding  permit. 
Permit  price 


Note:  Average  difterenie 
13)  IS  $0.51  more  per  MV 
In  total  cost  exclusive  of 
}1.31  more  per  AUM  to 


Mr.  JAVITS. 
duce,  for  myselJ 
Senator  from 


BLM  land 


Private 

land 


ns'. 
costs. 


to.  60 
.04 
.10 

.22 
.49 
.69 
.31 
.11 
.12 
.21 
.20 
.11 
.14 
3.34 


3.34 
14.41 


$0.40 

■  ".'u 

.24 
.20 
.88 
.28 

.07 

.10 

.27 

.10 

.02 

.13 

2.83 

1.82 

4.65 


'  Stralgtit  line  deprecial  ion  allowance  for  private  investment 
on  public  or  leased  lands. 


in  nontee  costs  (items  1  througfi 
on  public  land.  Average  difference 
lermit  prices  (Items  1  tlirougli  14)  is 
private  than  public  land. 
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S.  718— INTRODUCTION  OP  GIFTED 
AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN  EDU- 
CATIONAL A  DISTANCE  ACT 


Mr.  President,  I  intro- 

and  the  distinguished 

\J|ermont   (Mr.  Prottty), 


the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  focus  Federal  resources  on 
the  Improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  gifted  and  talented  children. 
No  additional  congressional  authoriza- 
tions are  required.  Gifted  and  talented 
children  are  defined  as  "those  having 
outstanding  intellectual  ability  or  crea- 
tive talent,  the  development  of  which 
requires  programs  or  services  beyond  the 
level  of  those  ordinarily  provided  in 
regular  school  programs." 

This  measure  is  being  introduced  today 
in  the  House  by  Representatives  John  N. 
Erlenborn,  William  Ayres,  Marvin  L. 
EscH,  Edwin  Eshleman.  Albert  Quie, 
Ogden  Reid,  and  William  Steiger,  all 
minority  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  bill  would  laimch  a  national  effort 
to  assist  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  programs — and 
training  personnel  to  carry  out  these 
programs — to  meet  the  unique  learning 
needs  of  especially  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would : 

First.  Amend  title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  by  includ- 
ing the  phrase  "gifted  and  talented"  in 
the  enimieratlon  of  areas  that  can  be 
funded  thus  enabling  State  education 
agencies  to  develop  appropriate  plans 
and  to  acquire  the  necessary  personnel 
to  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of 
students  with  outstanding  intellectual 
ability  and  creative  talent  within  the 
State. 

Second.  Amend  the  Educational  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  by  adding 
"gifted  and  talented"  as  a  priority  area, 
focusing  attention  on  the  recruitment 
and  development  of  personnel  necessary 
to  work  with  children  of  outstanding 
abUity. 

Third.  Amend  title  H,  ESEA,  by  add- 
ing "special  programs  for  the  gifted 
and  talented"  as  a  type  of  educational 
center  and  service  and  innovative  pro- 
gram to  be  encouraged  under  title  III. 
Because  of  their  unique  learning  nature, 
gifted  and  talented  children  require 
many  services  and  opportunities  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  classroom  or  school. 
Title  in  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  for  helping  school  districts  to 
provide  such  services  and  opportimities 
on  a  multlschool  or  regional  basis.  It  is 
the  intent  of  this  amendment  to  focus 
some  of  the  efforts  of  title  HI  on  meet- 
ing the  unique  program  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  children. 

Fourth.  Direct  "the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  conduct  a  study  as  to  how 
existing  education  programs  can  be  best 
used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  and  what  new  programs  might 
be  necessary"  and  report  his  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  within  6  months. 

We  often  view  the  identification  and 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
as  being  limited  to  a  suburban  problem. 
However,  today  with  over  one-third  of 
our  schoolchildren  located  in  the  urban 
centers,  greater  efforts  must  be  made  to 
develop  the  hidden  talents  in  our  cities. 
Educators  have  noted  that  the  great  res- 
ervoir of  undiscovered  and  undeveloped 
Intellectual  talent  in  America  is  not  con- 


fined to  upper-class  or  middle-class 
neighborhoods.  While  the  proportion  of 
high  IQ's  may  be  lower  in  underprivi- 
leged areas,  the  actual  numbers  of  the 
Intellectually  very  bright  in  ix)or  homes 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  to  be  found  In 
the  relatively  few  homes  of  business  and 
professional  leaders.  Tliis  resource  must 
not  be  wasted ;  developing  our  gifted  and 
talented  children  to  their  fullest  is  a  task 
of  concern  to  the  whole  Nation. 

The  Congress  has  long  realized  that 
education  is  a  State  responsibility.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  channeled  resources 
under  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  assist  State  de- 
partments of  education  to  upgrade  and 
expand  their  role  in  the  education  proc- 
ess. At  present  only  13  of  the  50  State 
departments  of  education  assign  one  or 
more  full-time  staff  members  to  pro- 
grams or  provisions  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children.  Twenty-one  States  have 
no  one  responsible  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis  for  assuring  that  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students  have  educational  experi- 
ences commensurate  with  their  needs. 
The  fact  that  nine  out  of  10  gifted  and 
talented  children  now  receiving  services 
come  from  States  employing  full-time 
personnel  demonstrates  the  importance 
of  such  personnel  to  the  growth  of  special 
programs.  Title  V  of  ESEA  has  helped 
upgrade  State  departments  of  education 
and  improve  State  administration.  I  hope 
that  through  this  amendment  that  some 
of  these  excellent  resources  will  be  de- 
voted toward  the  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  children. 

The  Congress  has  long  had  a  com- 
mitment to  the  concept  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children. 
The  legislation  providing  for  handi- 
capped children,  bilingual  children,  dis- 
abled children,  children  of  American 
Indians,  any  many  others  has  helped 
communicate  to  educators  throughout 
the  world  the  premise  that  although 
children  differ  in  their  abilities  and  as- 
pirations, each  child  deserves  the  educa- 
tion that  will  most  effectively  develop  his 
imlque  potentials.  It  is  certainly  upon  this 
foimdation  to  assist  the  individual  pur- 
sue a  life  which  will  allow  him  to  develop 
a  sense  of  fulfillment,  personal  satisfac- 
tion, happiness,  and  self-realization,  that 
our  Government  is  dedicated.  In  addi- 
tion to  society's  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  individual  an  opportimity  for  self- 
fulfillment,  it  has  a  very  real  obligation 
to  itself  to  assure  national  survival  and 
growth  through  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  manpower  and  leadership.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  of  enabling  able  individ- 
uals to  develop  their  potential  to  the  full- 
est and  guaranteeing  that  our  Nation 
remains  strong  through  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  its  greatest  minds  and  talents  to 
which  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children 
Amendments  of  1969  is  directed. 

In  1958,  in  response  to  sputnik,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  to  identify  our  most  gifted 
students  and  to  stimulate  resources  to- 
ward meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
these  students.  However,  today,  a  decade 
since  the  passage  of  NDEA,  the  Federal 
effort  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  has  diminished  to  the 
point  that  there  is  not  one  single  Fed- 
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eral  law  or  program  devoting  significant 
resources  toward  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  youth,  nor  does  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  employ  anyone  with 
responsibility  in  this  area. 

Some  States  have  developed  programs 
for  the  gifted  and  talented.  However, 
little  growth  has  taken  place.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  States  have  established 
efforts  to  assess  and  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  gifted  and  talented  children. 
Study  commissions  have  been  formed, 
theoretical  foundations  established; 
however,  very  few  of  the  over  3  million 
gift.<i  and  talented  children  of  this  Na- 
tion are  receiving  the  special  education 
senices  they  need. 

Our  country  cannot  afford  to  allow 
this  to  continue.  We  are  a  nation  con- 
cerned about  the  conservation  of  our 
most  treasured  natural  resources;  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  conserve  our 
most  precious  resource,  our  gifted  and 
talented  children. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  permit  me  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Allott)  ,  at  the  first  printing. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bill  "S.  718)  to  provide  for  edu- 
cational assistance  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  have  their 
names  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill, 
they  may  have  authority  to  do  so  before 
the  bill  is  sent  for  printing  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children's 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1969  which 
is  being  introduced  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  today. 

During  the  past  lew  years  Congress 
has  enacted  far-reaching  legislation  en- 
abling the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
States,  localities,  school  districts,  and 
universities  in  providing  an  adequate  ed- 
ucation for  all  Americans.  Recognizing 
that  certain  groups  of  youth  have  special 
problems  which  Impede  the  learning 
process,  I  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  have 
sponsored  legislation  aimed  particularly 
at  enabling  schools  to  develop  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or 
non-English-speaking  child.  These  pro- 
grams are  now  reaching  large  numbers 
of  American  youth  who  ordinarily  could 


not  derive  benefit  from  the  educational 
facilities  in  their  communities. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  remains 
one  large  group  of  youth  which  is  not 
being  assisted.  These  are  the  gifted  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation,  comprising  from  3 
to  5  percent  of  the  school  population,  or 
numbering  over  3  million.  The  talented 
child  has  often  been  the  forgotten  child 
and  the  underachiever  despite  his  ex- 
traordinary potential  because  he  becomes 
bored  with  unchallenging  programs.  It  is 
often  assumed,  for  example,  that  it  is  the 
less  intelligent  child  who  leaves  school. 
A  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Joseph  L. 
French  of  Pennsylvania  State  University 
has  indicated,  however,  that  11  percent 
of  the  high  school  dropouts,  or  some  80,- 
000  youths  having  IQ's  over  110  leave 
school  before  graduation  each  year. 
These  youths  have  the  Intellectual  capa- 
bilities to  become  professionals  and 
leaders.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  their 
talents. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Javits  and  I 
are  sponsoring  today,  Mr.  President,  is 
unusual  in  that  it  will  enable  State  and 
local  school  agencies  to  assist  gifted  chil- 
dren without  obligating  additional  funds 
for  that  purpose.  It  creates  an  oppor- 
timity without  raising  costs. 

Essentially,  the  bUl  allows  States  and 
local  school  agencies  and  imiversities  re- 
ceiving funds  imder  ESEA  and  EPDA 
acts  to  utilize  those  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  gifted  children  as  well  as  handicapped 
children.  In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it 
directs  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  conduct  a  study  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  existing  educational  programs  can 
best  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  and  talented.  I  strongly  support 
this  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  speedily  en- 
acted by  the  Senate. 


S.  719— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CREATE  A  NATIONAL  MINERAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  on  a  national  minerals  policy, 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Bellmon.  Ben- 
nett. Bible,  Cannon.  Church,  Dominick. 
Fannin.  Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
McGee,  Metcalf,  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Hansen,  and  Stevens. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  719)  to  establish  a  national 
mining  and  minerals  policy,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Allott  ifor  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Interior   and  Insular   Affairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  virtually 
all  great  civilizations  have  developed 
around  or  near  natural  resources,  and 
the  United  States  is  no  exception.  In  the 
past,  the  uneven  distribution  of  natural 
resources  has  been  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional conflict  and  still  remains  a  major 
factor  in  international  relations.  It  has 
always  been  difficult  for  any  country  to 
raise  itself  above  the  subsistence  level 
without  the  means  to  provide  tools,  raw 
materials,  and  natural  energy  to  extend 
the  scope  of  human  and  even  animal 
muscle  energy.  As  societies  become  more 
industrialized  their  dependence  upon 
natural  resources  accelerates.  In  time. 


nearly  all  industrialized  societies  have 
had  to  look  to  sources  outside  their  geo- 
graphic boundaries  to  supply  their  needs. 
As  other  societies  or  nations  become 
more  affluent  the  competition  for  raw 
materials  increases,  and  with  this  in- 
creased competition  come  problems  of 
economics.  The  industrialized  nation 
either  pays  the  price,  engages  in  exten- 
sive searches  for  suitable  substitutes,  or 
may  be  forced  to  succumb  to  competitive 
economic  pressures  forcing  it  to  rely  on 
imports  of  the  manufactured  product, 
unless  that  nation  is  lucky  enough  to  dis- 
cover or  develop  a  new  domestic  source 
of  the  needed  raw  material. 

Minerals  are.  of  course,  a  basic  raw 
material  of  indu.stry.  Ag-riculturc  and 
silviculture  also  provide  raw  materials 
for  industiT.  but  because  of  their  renew- 
able nature  do  not  present  the  same  kind 
of  problem.  With  respect  to  .silviculture, 
this  Nation's  policy  has  lone;  been  estab- 
lished and  implemented.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  phrase,  "sustained  yitld."  With 
respect  to  agriculture,  our  policy  is  not 
so  easily  definable,  but  nevertheless  it 
exists.  While  implementation  has  been 
faltering  at  times,  I  believe  it  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  policy  of  improving  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  agricultural  land.s,  while 
conserving  those  land.s.  and  of  improving 
the  quality  of  our  agricultural  products. 
But,  what  is  our  minerals  policy?  I  have 
vainly  .searched  for  some  expression  of  a 
national  minerals  policy  in  legislative 
and  executive  programs,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  exists.  We  do. 
of  course,  have  an  oil  import  program, 
and  a  few  loans  are  made  through  the 
Office  of  Minerals  Explorations,  but  these 
can  hardly  qualify  as  a  national  policy. 

Mr.  President,  15  years  ago  President 
Eisenhower  gave  recognition  to  the  con- 
tinuing grave  deficiency  in  the  U.S.  min- 
erals fwsture  when  he  established  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Min- 
erals Policy.  In  his  letter  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay.  President 
Eisenhower  said,  in  part: 

One  of  the  essential  problems  before  our 
country  Is  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  relating  to  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  minerals  and  metals.  The  prudent 
use  and  development  of  domestic  mineral 
resources,  as  well  as  assured  access  to  neces- 
sary sources  abroad,  are  Indispensable  to  the 
operation  of  an  active  economy  and  a  sound 
defense. 

The  need  for  a  national  minerals" 
policy  has  become  more  evidentw^ith  the 
passage  of  time.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 177.  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  10.  1959,  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  concerning  an  overall 
national  minerals  policy  as  being- 
mat  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
a  sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and 
minerals  industry,  without  critical  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  sources  Is  essential  to  na- 
tional tecurlty  and  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

Despite  this  statement  of  the  sense  of 
Congress  many  of  our  most  vital  and 
strategic  materials  must  be  imported  in 
large  quantities.  In  some  instances,  we 
rely  entirely  upon  foreign  sources,  for  ex- 
ample: chromium,  corundum,  colum- 
bium,  electronic  grade  quartz  crystals, 
radium,  and  strontium.  In  other  cases 
our  domestic  production  is  so  negligible 
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that  we  rely  almost  exclusively  on  for- 
eign sources;  su(  h  minerals  are  asbestos, 
bauxite — the  s)urce  of  aluminum — 
beryllium,  grapliite,  iodine,  manganese, 
nickel,  platinunn  group  metals,  rutile — a 
source  mineral  for  titanium — and  tin. 
With  respect  to  silver  and  gold,  the 
rapidly  depleting  Treasury  stocks  have 
been  our  major  source  of  supply,  but  that 
source  is  destined  for  an  early  demise. 
Treasury  silver  itocks  at  the  end  of  1963 
were  1,582,500,000  troy  ounces.  By  De- 
cember 1968  they  had  fallen  to  approxi- 
mately 58  millicn  ounces,  and  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  This  represents  an  out- 
flow of  1.524  billion  ounces  of  Treasury 
stocks  in  just  5  jears.  Imports  come  from 
principally  Cana  da,  Peru.  Mexico  and  the 
Republic  of  Sou  ;h  Africa,  yet  U.S.  mine 
resources  are  fai  greater  than  any  of  the 
nations  from  wh  ich  we  import  silver.  The 
largest  single  i^se  of  silver  is   for  the 

photographic  film.  It  is 
also  used  extenfeively  in  electrical  and 
electronic  equip  nent,  besides  providing 
the  srrtrstance  fiom  which  the  wedding 
gifts  tfiat  make  a  bride's  eyes  shine  are 
fashioned. 

Most  of  the  liinerals  or  metals  men 
tioned  are  consilered  so  essential  to  our 
industrial  capab  lity  to  support  the  man 
ufacture  of  material  necessary  for  war 
as  to  be  stockpili  d  in  the  strategic  stock 
pile.  The  existen  ;e  of  the  strategic  stock 
pile  is  mute  evi(  ence  of  our  inability  to 
produce  these  vii  al  materials  on  demand 

some  commodities,  such 
as  chromium  aid  the  platinum  group 
metals,  we  rely  i  eavily  upon  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  import  supplies.  In  other  cases  we 

or  almost  entirely  upon 
one  counti-y  as  3ur  import  source,  such 
as  Canada  for  asbestos,  nickel  and  sele 
I  Rhodesia  for  corundum; 
India  for  strangle  mica  and  kyanite 
Brazil    for    elec  ;ronic    quartz    crystals; 
Australia  for  n;tile;   Malaysia  for  tin; 
Japan  for  titan jiim;  Peru  for  bismuth 
graphite.  As  a  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  pointed 
out  in  hearings  ( larlier  last  year  before  a 
Senate  committf  e : 


Major  tonnages 
are  coming  from 
cent  of  our  bauxlt  s 
percent  of  our 
more  In   1967  and 
Iron  ore;  nearly 
more  than  25 
manganese  and 
our  gold  and  silve  • 
fourth  of  our  Industrial 


perc  ent 


As  we  permit 
more  and  more 
sources  for  minej-als 
dustry,  we  tend 
and  produce  the^e 
Our  dependence 
foreign  policy 
movement  withi^ 
It  is,  therefore, 
both  In  terms  ol 
tional  defense 
tically  produce 
modities  be  dev 

Projections  of 
qulrements  will 
cent  on  the  average 
by  as  much  as 
1985.  Yet,  therej 


of  our  key  basic  materials 
1  oreign  operations :  85  per- 
for  aluminum;  almost  20 
(and  probably  much 
1968);  40  percent  of  our 
percent  of  our  zinc  and 
of  our  lead;  all  of  our 
ctromlum  needed  for  steel; 
production  is  about  one- 
consumption. 
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our  Nation  to  become 
dependent  upon  foreign 
important  to  our  in- 
lose  the  ability  to  find 
minerals  domestically, 
tends  to  encumber  our 
limit  our  freedom  of 
the  family  of  nations, 
n  the  national  interest, 
foreign  policy  and  na- 
our  ability  to  domes- 
important  mineral  com- 
!loped  and  maintained, 
mineral  commodity  re- 
i^crease  by  about  50  per- 
and  in  some  cases 
J  00  percent,  by  the  year 
Is  little  evidence  that 


and 


that 


facilities  for  this  mineral  commodity 
production  requirement  are  being  put  in 
place,  domestically,  to  provide  for  the 
long-range  need.  Such  facilities  require 
from  5  to  10  years  lead  time,  and  require 
an  investment  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100  million  per  venture.  Major  invest- 
ment is  being  made  in  foreign  coimtrles. 
primarily  in  Canada,  Australia,  South 
America,  and  Central  Africa.  Some  of  the 
incentives  for  foreign  investment  are: 
cheaper  labor,  tax  and  other  financial 
concessions  granted  by  foreign  cotmtries, 
and  the  growth  of  foreign  markets.  Fur- 
ther, many  foreign  ores  are  richer  and 
do  not  require  new  technology  to  mine 
and  process,  particularly  with  the  cheap- 
er labor. 

A  continuation  of  these  trends  may  not 
only  cause  our  capability  to  produce 
minerals  from  domestic  sources  to  re- 
main static,  but  in  .some  commodities 
that  capacity  may  totally  disappear.  Dis- 
appearing, also,  is  the  skilled  labor  to 
support  mining  operations.  Even  in  cases 
where  we  have  abundant  known  re- 
sources we  are  importing  more  and  more, 
such  as  aluminum,  copper,  iron,  potash 
and  zinc.  Based  upon  present  trends,  we 
will  be  importing  as  much  as  98  percent 
of  our  iron  by  the  year  2000.  While  this 
is  a  simple  extrapolation  of  present 
trends,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  a 
true  indicator,  it  should  cause  us  to  pause 
and  consider  where  we  are  headed  if  the 
most  basic  elements  to  our  industrial 
economy  is  threatened  with  nearly  total 
reliance  on  foreign  soiu-ces  of  supply. 
With  respect  to  some  critical  mineral 
commodities,  the  continued  availability 
from  important  foreign  sources  is  com- 
plicated by  and  subject  to  clianges  in  tlie 
international  political  climate;  such 
minerals  include  among  others:  chromi- 
um, cobalt,  columbium,  manganese,  tho- 
rium, and  tin. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  appear  that 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  177 — mere- 
ly expressed  a  pious  sentiment  which  has 
been  largely  ignored  by  subsequent  Con- 
gresses and  administrations.  I  predicted 
this  in  my  individual  views  in  Senate  Re- 
port 968.  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 177.  wherein  I  stated: 

It  is  Important  to  enact,  as  a  matter  of 
law  a  national  policy  as  a  guideline  to  all 
agencies  and  representatives  of  the  Federal 
government  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  the 
Federal  government  will  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  necessary  mineral  reserves 
and  will  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  our  domestic  mineral  resources. 

It  U  most  Important,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
to  clear  up  once  and  for  all  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  its  continuing  attempts  to  foster 
the  domestic  minerals  Industry.  The  author- 
ity of  a  department  can,  of  course,  be  estab- 
lished only  by  law.  S.  1537  would  do  this. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  177  will  not. 

Of  course,  S.  1537  was  a  predecessor  to 
the  bill  I  introduce  today,  and  as  I  fore- 
saw in  1959  in  order  to  establish  a  na- 
tional minerals  policy  it  must  be  estab- 
lished as  a  matter  of  law.  We  foolishly 
believed  that  the  "sense  of  Congress" 
would  carry  some  weight  in  the  Depart- 
ment, but  as  events  have  shown,  such 
was  not  the  case.  But  foUy  is  not  without 
cost  and  we  are  now  paying  the  price. 


Part  of  the  cost  is  to  be  found  in  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  over 
the  past  years.  Just  a  casual  look  at  eight 
minerals  discloses  that  we  are  now  im- 
porting an  estimated  $700  million  to  S750 
million  annually  of  antimony,  asbestos, 
bei-yllium,  chromium,  cobalt,  lead,  nickel, 
and  tin.  Add  to  that  our  imports  of  cop- 
per, aluminum  ore,  and  nearly  $2y2  bil- 
lion in  oil,  the  imports  of  just  those  11 
commodities  more  than  equaled  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  for  1967  which 
exceeded  $3.5  billion.  Surely,  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  such  a  potential  area 
for  ameliorating  our  serious  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  radio  address  of 
October  18,  1968,  entitled  "A  Strategy  of 
Quality :  Conservation  in  the  Seventies," 
Richard  Nixon  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  minerals  policy.  He 
wisely  recognized  the  minerals  industi-y 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  American  economy 
and  of  American  power.  This  is  par- 
ticularly welcome  to  me  after  having  re- 
ceived an  adverse  departmental  report  on 
the  measure  in  the  previous  Congress. 

After  agreeing  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill.  S.  522,  the  Department  went  on 
to  say,  in  their  June  17,  1968,  report: 

There  are  many  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Government  that  affect  and  influence  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  mineral  re- 
sources. Some  of  these  include  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  to  control  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, to  protect  fish  and  wildlife,  to  preserve 
our  natural  beauty,  to  protect  the  public's 
health  and  welfare,  as  well  as  our  tax  and 
fiscal  policies. 

This  statement  clearly  pinpoints  the 
problem:  We  have  policies  for  everything 
else  but  none  for  minerals — the  basic 
materials  of  our  industrial  economy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  hap- 
pens when  a  conflict  arises  between  one 
of  the  established  policies  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  my  bill — it  is  resolved  with 
consideration  being  given  only  to  the 
"announced  national  policy."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  conflict  may  have  only  been 
a  superficial  one,  and  had  a  national 
minerals  policy  been  given  some  con- 
sideration the  matter  might  have  been 
resolved  in  a  manner  which  would  serve 
both  policies  better. 

As  an  example  of  this,  consider  the 
possible  result  had  we  had  a  national 
minerals  policy  as  I  proposed  a  few  years 
ago.  If  this  country  had  pursued  a  policy 
of  encouraging  more  self-sufficiency  in 
minerals  and  oil  production,  it  would 
have  served  our  policy  of  improving  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  our  policy 
of  decreasing  unemployment,  our  policy 
of  reducing  the  budget  deficit  by  increas- 
ing tax  revenues,  while  at  the  same  time 
improving  our  national  defense  posture; 
and,  all  of  this  could  have  been  done 
without  inflicting  violence  upon  our  con- 
servation policy,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  will  be  better  equipped  to  handle 
conservation  and  pollution  control  prob- 
lems as  operations  become  larger  and 
more  efficient. 

As  some  foreign  examples  have  shown 
us,  the  spin-oft  of  efficient  large-scale 
surface  mining  operations  will  provide 
the  technology  to  make  land  restoration 
both  physically  and  economically  feas- 
ible. 
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The  spin-off  of  underground  mining 
technology  may  hold  the  answer  for  high 
speed  urban  transit  problems  by  making 
subway  tunneling  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient. Giant  boring  machines  are  now 
being  developed  for  mining  purposes. 
The  application  of  such  technology,  once 
developed,  to  urban  problems  of  trans- 
portation would  not  only  serve  to  reduce 
the  congestion  of  the  city  streets,  but 
would  also  help  to  reduce  air  pollution 
from  automobile  and  bus  exhaust^-a 
major  source  of  air  pollution  in  all  Amer- 
ican cities.  In  addition,  advanced  tun- 
neling technology  would  serve  our  beau- 
tification  policy  by  perhaps  making  It 
economically  feasible  to  bury  all  utility 

lines.  .,      ,.     t- 

No  one  can  accurately  estimate  how 
much  the  lack  of  a  national  minerals 
policy  has  retarded  such  technological 
development,  but  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  such  development  has  been  retarded. 
The  question  is,  "How  much  longer  can 
we  afford  the  shortsightedness  of  not 
having  a  national  minerals  policy?"  In 
my  judgment,  time  is  running  out. 

The  declaration  of  a  national  minerals 
policy  would  not  be  a  panacea  to  all  our 
minerals  problems.  It  would  be,  however, 
a  good,  though  small,  first  step.  Such  a 
declaration   of   policy    can   serve   as   a 
springboard  from  which  solutions  to  the 
myriad  of  minerals  problems  could  un- 
fold. It  would  serve  as  a  beacon  for  both 
legislative  and  administrative  efforts  to 
deal  with  tax  problems,  import-export 
problems,   public  land  policies,  educa- 
tional programs,  and  the  many  other  reg- 
ulatory policies  that  have  a  direct  or  in- 
direct bearing  upon  the  viability  of  each 
segment  of  the  minerals  industry.  We 
can  no  longer  accept  the  persuasion  that 
the  sustaining  of  the  facility  for  access 
to  foreign  supply,  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  efficient  and  expanding  domestic 
minerals  industry  are  mutually  exclusive 
to  the  national  interest.  The  effort  to 
promote  and  effectuate  an  adequate  na- 
tional minerals  policy  is  trivial  by  com- 
parison to  the  future  cost  of  failure  in 
such  respect,  and  it  deserves  our  immedi- 
ate attention  and  best  efforts.  We  should 
declare  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that 
it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  national  interest  to 
foster  and  encourage  first,  the  develop- 
ment  of    an    economically    sound   and 
stable  domestic  mining  and  minerals  in- 
dustry; second,  the  orderly  development 
of  domestic  mineral  resources;  and  third, 
mining,  mineral,  and  metallurgical  re- 
search to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient 
use  of  our  mineral  resources.  After  hav- 
ing declared  ourselves,  we  should  im- 
mediately get  on  with  the  business  of 
making  our  policy  objectives  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
.iection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 
The  bill  (S.  719  >  is  as  follows: 

S.  719 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and  encour- 
age (1)  the  development  of  an  economically 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and  min- 
erals industry.  (2)  the  orderly  development 
of  domestic  mineral  resources  and  reserves 
necessary  to  assume  satisfaction  of  industrial 
and  security  needs,  and  (3)  mining,  mineral, 
and  metallurgical  research  to  promote  the 
wise  and  efficient  use  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources. It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this 
policy  in  such  programs  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  other  than  this  Act.  For  this  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Include 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  domestic  mining  and 
minerals  industry,  Including  a  statement  of 
the  trend  in  utilization  and  depletion  of 
these  resources,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  programs  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  policy  of  this 
Act. 


S  721— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  GROUND  RULES  FOR 
THE  ISSUANCE  OF  CREDIT  CARDS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  tne  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale>,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd>, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inoitye), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Mc- 
Gee).  the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr. 
Moss) .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri <  Mr.  Eagleton  ) ,  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  safeguard  the  consumer  by  requiring 
greater  standards  of  care  in  the  issuance 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  by  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  consumers  for  the  un- 
authorized use  of  credit  cards,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  721)  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer by  requiring  greater  standards  of 
care  in  the  issuance  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  by  limiting  the  liability  of  con- 
sumers for  the  unauthorized  use  of  such 
credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
noth  Congress  tool:  a  major  step  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  American  consumers 
when  it  parsed  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 
I  introduced  that  bill,  the  essence  of 
which  was  to  insure  the  full  disclosure  of 
the  cost  of  credit.  Today.  I  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Truth -in- 
Lending  Act  which  I  believe  will  take  a 
logical  and  necessary  step  in  the  same 
direction.  I  am  pleased  that  10  Senators 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  measure  to 
curb  the  injustices  visited  on  consumers 
by  the  indiscriminate  issuance  of  credit 
cards  and  the  misplaced  liabihty  for 
their  unauthorized  use. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  features  of  this 
measure  and  make  plain  why  I  find  it  so 
much  in  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  President,  the  credit  card  business 


is  booming.  Bank  credit-card  plans  par- 
ticularly have  proliferated  at  an  amazing 
rate.  As  of  September  30,  1967,  there 
were  197  commercial  banks  operating 
credit-card  programs.  In  the  subsequent 
9  months  this  figure  more  than  doubled, 
and  as  of  June  30,  1968,  there  were  416 
banks  operating  such  programs.  During 
this  same  period,  amounts  outstanding 
on  bank  credit-card  plans  jumped  50 
percent,  to  $953  million.  At  of  December 
31,  1967,  "plastic  credit"  outstanding 
totaled  $12  billion,  with  S800  million  of 
that  in  bank  credit  cards.  $1  billion  with 
oil  companies,  $3.5  billion  with  depart- 
ment store  revolving  credit  plans,  and 
$6.5  billion  with  retail  charge  accounts. 
Much  of  this  was  issued  bv  large  corpoia- 
tions  operating  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
By  all  indications,  the  total  of  "plastic 
credit"  continues  to  rise  rapidly. 

All  the  while,  issuers  of  cards  have 
broadened  tremendously  the  scope  of 
services  available  under  their  plans,  as 
if  to  make  them  tickets  good  at  all  per- 
formances of  a  credit  circus.  Increas- 
ingly, for  example,  oil  company  cards  are 
good  for  hotel  or  motel  accommodations 
and  other  travel  services,  while  general 
merchandise  cards  are  good  at  service 
stations. 

Tills  explosive  growth  in  the  quantity 
and  versatility  of  credit  cards  has  been, 
to  say  the  least,  a  mixed  blessing.  In 
their  zeal  to  create  instant  volume  card 
issuers  employ  a  wide  variety  of  methods, 
including  the  purcha.se  of  ovLside  mailing 
lists. 

Tlius,  the  practice  of  sending  unsolic- 
ited cards  through  the  mail  has  become 
a  national  problem.  Communities  have 
suffered  saturation  mailings  of  un- 
wanted, unasked-for  cards  that  caused 
antagonism  and  tempted  faltering  con- 
sumers into  bankruptcy.  All  too  often  the 
'financial  burden  of  lost,  strayed  or  stolen 
credit  cards  has  fallen  on  the  consumer 
without  distinction  as  to  whether  he  had 
used  the  card  or  applied  for  it.  All  too 
often  the  price  of  the  issuer's  precious 
volume  has  been  widespread  ill  will. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  held  last  Oc- 
tober by  the  Financial  Institutions  Sub- 
committee,  of   which   I   am   chairman, 
made  clear  the  need  for  consumer  relief 
in  matters  of  credit  card  is.suance  and 
liability.  This  amendment  to  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  will  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer by  requiring  greater  standards  of 
care  in  the  issuance  of  unsolicited  cards, 
and  by  limiting  the  liability  of  card- 
holders for  the  unauthorized  use  of  their 
cards.  This  bill  does  not  prohibit  the 
issuance    of    unsolicited    credit    cards. 
Rather,  it  sets  forth  some  ground  rules 
so  that  all  sides  will  know  how  the  game 
is  to  be  played.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  commentary  and  digest  of  the  bill 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  an  article 
entitled  "Who  Needs  Money?"  written  by 
Jack  Metcalfe  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Sunday   News  on   November   24, 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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WHAT  Tirt  Bn.1,  Wn-L  Do 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  requires  the  Board 
of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  prescribe  regulations  covering  the  Issuance 
of  credit  cards  to  j>er8ons  who  did  not  re- 
quest them  In  wrttlng.  By  "credit  card"  Is 
meant  any  card,  plute,  coupon  book  or  other 
credit  device  with  which  to  obtain  money, 
property,  labor  or  Iservlces  on  credit.  These 
regulations,  which  ishall  establish  minimum 
standards  for  all  sard  Issuers  to  follow  In 
evaluating  the  crec^t  worthiness  of  prospec- 
tive cardholders,  sfrve  primarily  to  protect 
consumers  against  joverextendlng  themselves 
with  credit  obtained  through  the  use  of  un- 
solicited credit  can 

of  $50  on  a  cardholder's 

nauthorlzed    use    of    his 
If  certain  basic  condl- 

t.  If  they  have  not  been 
has  no  liability  whatso- 
ever. These  condltldns  spell  out  a  reasonable 
ajid  knowledgeable  {relationship  between  the 
consumer  who  is  t|Blng  credit  and  the  card 
issuer,  who  Is  extending  credit. 

It  stipulates  thai  an  accepted  credit  card 
Is  one  which  the  cardholder  has  requested 
In  writing  or  slgred  or  used.  A  renewal 
credit  c^.d  is  deemtd  accepted  if  it  is  issued 


It  also  sets  a  llm 
UabUlty    for    the 
card,  and  then  on: 
Uons  have  been  m< 
met.  the  cardholde: 


within   \,  jrear   af  te  r 
paid  for  or  used.  A 
In  substitution  for 


a  prior  card  has  been 
new  credit  card.  Issued 
an  accepted  card  due  to 
a  change  In  the  coiporate  structure  or  own- 
ership of  a  card  tisuer,  Is  also  deemed  an 
accepted  credit  can  I. 

In  net  effect,  thsse  provisions  confer  on 
consumers  the  projections  they  now  enjoy 
In  the  use  of  checlcs.  Those  who  would  ex- 
plain away  the  phenomenon  of  credit  cards 
as  merely  the  subsi  ttution  of  one  credit  in- 
strument for  anotl.er,  cannot  quibble  with 
this  intent.  And  t<i  whatever  extent  credit 
cards  generate  moie  spending  and  greater 
indebtedness,  these  provisions  see  to  It  that 
consumers  know  wliat  Is  going  on,  although 
they  remain  as  free  as  ever  to  exercise  bad 
In  fact  moving  toward  a 
society,  these  provisions 
are  especially  Important.  The  credit  card 
could  be  a  trump  card  played  by  lenders  In 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  our  customary 
check  protections  liecome  extinct. 


Judgment.  If  we  are 
so-called  cbeckless 
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ned 


DISCKEDITI  S 

Mr.  President.  th< 
last  summer  produced 
well  documented  study 
which  concluded 
legislation  in  this 
It  carefully  exami 
cards  on   banks.   It 
about  their  Impact 
hold    survey    was 
many    consumers 
ordered   credit  cardb 
examination  of  some 
asserted  that  fewer 
dividuals  receiving 
them  or  otherwise  o 
distribution.  Clearlj 
the  visible  tip  of 
one  should  conclucfe 
statistic  that  passivi 
cent  who  do  not  sp  jak 
the  practice.   I 
credit  cards,  from 
outfits,  and  I  nevei 
returned  a  credit 
I  cut  them  up  so 
cards  seem  well-nig^ 
the  scissors  and  cu 
so.  It  is  a  source  of 
am  sure  it  nettles 

Agdlnst  this  backdrop, 
deed  to  hear  Royal 
the    Financial 
Mr.   Jackson    is   the 
Bankruptcy   Dlvlsio:  i 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Cqurts 
more  or  less 
of  the  work  of  the 
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CREDIT   CARDS 


Federal  Reserve  System 

a  comprehensive  and 

of  bank  credit  cards 

consumer  pit>tection 

Is  unnecessary.  While 

the  impact  of  credit 

gleaned  very  little  data 

on  consumers.  No  house- 

iiade    to    determine    how 

(ibject    to    receiving    un- 

In   the  mall.  Based  on 

specific  cases,  the  study 

than  one  percent  of  In- 

linsolicited  cards  returned 

bjected  to  this  method  of 

this  one  percent  Is  Just 

cjonsumer  resentment.  No 

from  this  fragmentary 

consumers — the  99  per- 

up — are  happy  about 

received   all   kinds   of 

>11  companies  and  other 

use  them.  I  have  never 

either.  I  destroy  them. 

they  can't  he.  used.  The 

Indestructible,  so  I  take 

them  Into  20  pieces   or 

annoyance  to  me,  and  I 

i^any  other  people. 

It  was  edifying  in- 

E.  Jackson  testify  before 

Subcommittee. 

very  able   Chief  of   the 

of  the  Administrative 

.  The  division  makes 

surveys  and  analyses 

bankruptcy  courts,  which 
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are  necessary  to  make  recommendations 
from  time  to  time  about  the  number  of  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  to  hold  office,  and  so 
on.  To  find  out  whether  credit  cards  are 
implicated  In  the  growing  volume  of  so- 
called  consumer  bankruptcy  cases,  Mr.  Jack- 
son sent  out  questionnaires  to  a  cross- 
section  of  the  courts  handling  large  numbers 
of  these  cases.  The  results  of  his  survey 
show  unsolicited  credit  cards  are  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  high  rate  of  consumer  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Mr.  President,  the  portion  of  consumer 
bankruptcy  cases  has  been  growing  for  10 
years.  In  1958  these  non-business  cases 
amounted  to  87.6  percent  of  the  91,668  cases 
filed.  In  1968  these  non-business  cases 
amounted  to  91.6  percent  of  197,811  cases 
filed.  Normally  the  data  on  personal  bank- 
ruptcy reported  to  Mr.  Jackson's  division  do 
not  Include  information  on  the  Impact  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards,  so  the  cards  were  an 
unknown  factor.  The  replies  to  his  survey 
changed  that.  Here  Is  what  a  referee  in 
Denver  wrote  to  Mr.  Jackson: 

"Without  study  In  depth,  which  would 
necessarily  Include  interviews  with  the 
bankrupts  Involved  In  the  samples,  it  Is  not 
possible  to  express  more  than  an  opinion. 
My  opinion  Is  quite  definite:  The  prolifera- 
tion of  credit  cards  Induces  spending  by 
many  persons,  and  spending  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  being  able  to  make 
payment.  Merchandising  and  sales  practices 
have  a  strong  tendency  in  such  cases  to  en- 
courage reckless  spending.  The  fact  credit- 
card  concerns  continue  to  Issue  the  cards 
without  solicitation  or  with  little  or  no  credit 
checking  Indicates  to  me  that  the  experience 
of  the  concerns  has  demonstrated  the  losses 
are  more  than  offset  by  the  profits  on  the 
Increased  sales.  The  economic  and  social  de- 
sirability of  such  practices  Is  questionable 
in  long-range  view." 

From  Los  Angeles,  Referee  James  E, 
Morlarty,  who  has  presided  over  more  than 
10.000  bankruptcy  cases,  wrote : 

"Credit  cards  do  get  in  the  hands  of  certain 
people  who  obviously  cannot  control  their 
buying  Impulses  or  pay  for  that  which  they 
buy.  It  Is  an  easy  way  to  acquire  property 
without  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  some  day 
payments  must  be  made,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  the  availability  of  all  types  of  credit 
cards  have  (sic)  lead  to  many  persons  com- 
ing to  the  Bankruptcy  Court," 

Referee  Dale  E,  Ihlenfeldt.  speaking  for 
the  three  referees  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin,  wrote  that  whenever  they  have 
asked  a  bankrupt  about  credit  cards: 

"Without  exception,  each  testified  that  the 
card  came  to  him  unsolicited  In  the  mall. 
Most,  if  not  all.  of  them  were  already  seri- 
ously overextended  in  consumer  credit,  and 
receiving  this  card  in  the  mall  was  like  a 
gift  from  Santa  Claus.  They  proceeded,  with- 
out hesitation,  to  use  the  card.  The  amount 
of  debts  incurred  with  the  use  of  the  credit 
card  ranges  from  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars up  to  as  much  as  twelve  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  In  each  case." 

Mr.  Ihlenfeldt  cited  some  cases.  Here  are 
three  from  last  August:  Mr.  X,  with  take- 
home  pay  of  $85  a  week  at  a  tannery, 
showed  debts  of  $2,083.58  to  unsecured 
creditors.  Including  $674  on  his  bank  credit 
card.  He  had  received  the  card  unsolicited 
In  the  mail  two  years  before  and  used  it  to 
buy  clothing  and  make  other  general  pur- 
chases. Mr,  Y  took  home  $100  a  week  from 
an  industrial  firm.  Among  $798,90  owed  to 
unsecured  creditors.  3286  was  due  on  his 
bank  credit  card.  He  had  received  the  card 
unsolicited  in  the  mail  about  a  year  earlier. 
Mr,  Z.  a  dockworker  for  a  trucking  firm 
with  take-home  pay  of  $120  a  week,  owed 
$1,059,94  to  unsecured  creditors.  Including 
$421.85  on  his  bank  credit  card.  He.  too, 
had  received  an  unsolicited  credit  card  In 
the  mall  two  years  earlier,  and  used  it  to 
buy  clothing  and  gas  and  pay  for  auto  re- 
pairs. 


Referee  S.  W.  Keelerman.  Jr.,  wrote  from 
Louisville,  citing  these  cases  In  the  Western 
District  of  Kentucky:  No.  40088  wa«  married 
and  had  five  children.  His  take-home  pay 
was  $610  a  month,  and  his  total  Indebtedness 
was  $4916,09.  On  credit  cards  mailed  to  him 
without  any  solicitation,  he  was  Indebted  for 
$1,079.43.  No.  41893.  a  laborer  who  grossed 
$3,600  In  1967,  owed  $1,500  to  a  creditor  who 
had  sent  him  an  unsolicited  card.  The 
bankrupt  admitted  purchasing  $200  worth  of 
merchandise  with  the  card,  but  contended 
he  had  lost  the  card  and  that  parties  un- 
known to  him  had  run  up  $1,300  in  purchases 
on  It,  The  bankrupt  said  he  had  notified 
the  company  that  sent  him  the  card,  but 
was  told  they  could  do  nothing  about  it  and 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  entire  $1,500. 
Mr.  Keelerman  added  this  indictment: 
"These  instances  stated  above  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  cases  coming  before  this 
Referee  In  which  the  debtors  who  are  already 
financially  overburdened  receive  this  un- 
solicited credit  card.  Subsequent  purchases 
by  them  with  the  use  of  this  card  only  help 
to  shove  theee  overburdened  debtors  into 
the  pits  of  personal  financial  disaster. 

"Apparently,  these  unsolicited  credit  cards 
are  sent  promiscuously  to  Individuals  with- 
out any  regard  as  to  the  past  or  present  credit 
standing." 

In  Seattle.  Washington,  an  especially  re- 
vealing survey  was  made  of  credit  card  debts 
listed  on  unsecured  bankruptcy  schedules 
for  the  months  of  September.  October  and 
November.  1968.  It  showed  there  were  503 
cases  and  that  credit  cards  were  Involved 
to  the  extent  of  about  $500  jser  case.  Referee 
Sidney  C.  VoUnn  noted,  "My  impression  is 
that  the  average  unsecured  Indebtedness  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3-4,000. 
so  this  would  be  a  substantial  percentage." 
The  total  owed  on  credit  cards  for  the  503 
cases  was  $247,895.  broken  down  this  way: 
Bank  credit  cards.  $71,103;  Oil  and  gas  cards, 
$70,682;  Retail  store  cards.  $70,168;  Travel 
and  entertainment  cards,   $35,942. 

Mr,  President,  the  findings  of  Mr,  Jackson 
and  the  Bankruptcy  Division  make  eloquent 
plea  for  the  responsible  distribution  of  credit 
cards.  Too  often  the  card  Issuer  stakes  a 
community-wide  poker  game  simply  by 
handing  out  these  fancy  embossed  plastic 
chips  to  everyone,  whether  he  can  afford  to 
play  or  not.  One  sure  way  to  cut  the  con- 
sumer mortality  rate  is  to  require  that  the 
Issuer  first  evaluate  the  credit  worthiness 
of  anyone  he  wants  to  deal  Into  the  game. 

Otrr-OF-POCKET  LOSSES  :  WHOSE  POCKET? 

Mr.  President,  who  pasrs  when  a  credit  card 
is  lost  or  stolen?  Who  covers  the  losses  re- 
sulting from  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards? 
Under  most  credit-card  plans  the  consumer 
is  held  liable  for  any  fraudulent  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  the  card  until  the  Issuer  receives 
written  notification  of  its  Iocs  or  theft.  Miss 
Betty  Purness.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  summed  up  one 
aspect  this  way  when  she  appeared  before  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee: 

"If  a  card  is  stolen  In  transit  before  It 
reaches  the  addressee,  the  would-be  card 
owner  may  find  himself  getting  bills  for 
something  he  never  saw,  from  someone  he 
never  knew,  because  of  a  credit  card  he  never 
had. 

"Even  though  he  Is  eventually  absolved 
of  liability  for  these  bills,  he  may  be  en- 
snared in  expensive  and  time-consuming  lit- 
igation during  which  time  his  credit  rating 
Is  all  but  destroyed," 

Mr.  President,  recent  statutes  In  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
specifically  exempt  from  liability  the  cus- 
tomer who  has  not  accepted  or  begun  to  use 
an  unsolicited  credit  card.  That  Is  a  start, 
although  the  question  arises:  What  about  a 
credit  card  Issued  In  New  York  and  used  In 
Massachusetts?  Or  what  about  the  unsolic- 
ited BankAmerlcard  that  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  mailed  to  my  office  here?  What 
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It  It  had  been  intercepted?  I  waa  not  ex- 
pecting such  a  card.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
done  business  with  that  bank.  I  guess  I 
should  be  flattered  that  it  gave  me  a  gener- 
ous $1,000  line  of  credit,  but  I  am  not.  I 
do  not  like  to  be  wooed  with  my  own 
pocketbook. 

This  bin  provides  that  a  cardholder  la 
liable  for  unauthorized  use  of  his  card  if 
and  only  if  It  Is  an  accepted  credit  card  and 
certain  other  conditions  obtain.  If  they  do, 
his  liability  is  limited  to  $60.  If  they  do  not. 
all  liability  remains  where  it  properly  be- 
longs— with  the  Issuer.  This  means  the  Issuer 
must  follow  sound  business  practice  or  suffer 
the  consequences.  The  Issuer  cannot  trans- 
fer out-of-pocket  losses  to  the  cardholder. 
The  issuer  may  no  longer  penalize  the  con- 
sumer for  his  own  carelessness  or  unfairness 
in  designing  credit  cards  and  procedures  for 
using  them.  Let  me  describe  these  condi- 
tions that  must  be  met  before  liability  can 
shift  to  the  cardholder. 

First,  the  Issuer  must  give  adequate  notice 
to  the  cardholder  of  the  potential  liability  in- 
volved. This  means  setting  It  forth  clearly 
and  conspicuously  either  on  the  card  Itself 
or  on  each  periodic  statement  of  the  card- 
holder's account.  Doing  so  takes  liability 
clauses  out  of  the  fine  print  category,  where 
they  were  often  kept  secret  from  the  very 
person  they  affected  most.  The  typical  credit 
card  today  can  be  read  only  by  persons  under 
40  blessed  with  exceptional  eyesight.  Every- 
one else  needs  strong  glasses  or  a  magnifying 
glass.  At  the  subcommittee  hearings  I  asked 
a  witness  to  read  the  liability  clause  on  a 
typical  credit  card.  Saying  that  hie  glasses 
made  It  Just  barely  possible  to  see  the  crucial 
clause,  he  read: 

"By  acceptance  of  this  card  customer 
named  hereon  agrees  to  the  terms  of  issue 
and  assumes  responsibility  for  purchases 
made  through  the  use  prior  to  its  surrender 
to  Humble  or  prior  to  the  receipt  by  Humble 
of  written  notice  of  Its  loss  or  theft." 

Mr.  President,  that's  an  Open  Sesame 
clause,  deserving  of  full  disclosure  through 
clear  and  conspicuous  posting. 

Second,  the  card  Issuer  must  provide  a 
means  of  identifying  the  card  user  as  the 
person  authorized  to  use  It  such  as  a  signa- 
ture panel.  So  far  card  Issuers  and  manu- 
facturers have  done  little  to  personalize 
credit  cards  so  that  they  can  be  used  only 
by  the  rightful  owner.  There  are  some  ob- 
vious reasons  for  this  failure.  One,  a  per- 
sonalized card  could  only  be  Issued  upon 
application  and  would  result  In  somewhat 
higher  manufacturing  cost.  Two,  there  Is 
no  completely  foolproof  method  of  Identi- 
fication. Three,  some  card  Issuers  like  to 
facilitate  their  use  by  other  members  of 
the  family  or  additional  authorized  users. 
There  is  a  perfect  answer  to  the  user- 
Identlflcatlon  question,  however.  As  Eric  E. 
Bergsten.  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  stated  It  before  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

"If  card  Issuers  wish  to  Issue  cards  which 
by  their  form  are  freely  transferable.  It  111 
behooves  them  to  argue  that  they  have  no 
method  of  verifying  the  authority  of  the 
user." 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  unauthorized 
tise  must  occur  before  the  cardholder  has 
notified  the  Issuer  that  such  misuse  may 
occur  due  to  lost  or  theft  or  other  problem, 
and  the  Issuer  must  take  steps  after  noti- 
fication to  minimize  the  possibility  of  un- 
authorized use.  In  other  words,  a  liablUty- 
untll-notlce  requirement  cannot  be  Imposed 
on  the  cardholder  unless  It  means  some- 
thing. Card  Issuers  explain  the  requirement 
serves  to  encourage  responsible  handling  of 
credit  cards.  Very  well,  but  only  If  notifica- 
tion Is  a  meaningful  act.  and  not  Just  an 
empty  Injunction,  Mr,  Bergsten  provided 
considerable  Insight  to  this  point  when  he 
quoted  to  the  subcommittee  from  the  form 


reply  by  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
to  a  notice  that  a  card  has  been  lost: 

"A  very  small  percentage  of  such  cards 
reported  loet,  or  stolen,  are  used  Illegally. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  replacement  card 
which  we  enclose  bears  the  same  number 
as  the  one  you  have  been  using." 

Mr,  Bergsten's  reaction  states  the  case  very 
nicely : 

"Apparently  Standard  OU  finds  It  less  ex- 
pensive to  accept  the  Iocs  from  unauthorized 
use  than  it  does  to  take  such  a  simple  pre- 
caution as  issuing  a  new  number.  Notifica- 
tion to  such  an  issuer  Is  a  meaningless  act. 
To  use  It  as  the  event  shifting  liability  merely 
results  in  an  arbitrary  allocation  of  the  loes. 
On  the  other  hand  notification  Is  a  signifi- 
cant event  to  those  Issuers  who  pass  It  on  to 
their  merchants  promptly,  and,  if  liability 
is  to  be  shifted,  doing  so  at  that  time  is 
reasonable," 

Embodying  this  principle,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  an  issuer  must  take  action  reason- 
ably designed  to  advise  merchants  or  others — 
say,  by  distributing  "hot  card  lists"— with 
whom  the  credit  card  is  apt  to  be  used  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  its  unauthorized  use, 

FtTRTHER    COMMENT 

Mr.  President,  it  sometimes  is  contended 
that  low  loss  ratios  on  bank  credit-card  plans 
show  that  the  unsolicited  card  problem  has 
been  overstated.  The  Task  Group  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  found  In  this  respect 
that,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  charge-offs 
from  Jan.  1,  1967,  through  June  30,  1967. 
amounted  to  1,97  percent  of  amounts  out- 
standing. I  see  no  overstatement  In  that 
figure.  If  a  1.97  write-off  ratio  Is  acceptable 
to  banks,  they  are  under  no  inducement  to 
improve  things.  The  impact  on  the  consumer 
is  very  great  at  that  level,  however.  The  1,97 
percent  represented  $12,4  million— enough  to 
deposit  financial  distress  In  thousands  of  con- 
sumer homes.  The  survey  in  Seattle  revealed 
that  credit  cards  were  implicated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $500  in  each  of  503  consumer 
bankruptcies,  and  gives  a  way  of  gauging 
just  how  far  those  losses  of  $12.4  million 
could  go. 

The  highest  loss  ratio  was  enough  to  star- 
tle anyone.  That  was  5.73  percent.  In  the 
Chicago  Federal  Reserve  district.  In  classify- 
ing bank  credit-card  plans  by  year  of  origin, 
the  Task  Group  found  that  banks  with  the 
most  recent  plans  had  the  heaviest  losses. 
That  fact  indicates  bankers  learn  by  experi- 
ence and  can  lower  their  loss  ratios  as  time 
goes  on,  but  It  cannot  comfort  us  that  con- 
sumers will  escape  the  birth-pangs  of  future 
plans.  Nor  does  It  guarantee  that  other  Is- 
suers of  credit  cards  will  Increase  their  care- 
fulness and  sophistication  as  bankers  do. 

Bankers  claim  that  issuance  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  is  necessary  to  build  volume 
overnight  and  put  the  new  plan  on  a  profit- 
able basis  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps  so. 
but  I  should  like  to  remind  them  of  the  ob- 
vious: The  public  does  not  owe  any  card 
Issuer  an  instantly  profitable  plan.  I  want 
them  to  remember  that  in  sending  an  unso- 
licited card  they  are  inflicting  themselves  on 
someone;  that  in  following  up  with  zero- 
balance  billings  they  are  adding  insult  to 
injury.  When  a  consumer  rebels  against  this 
hammering  imposition,  he  learns  anew  the 
frustrating  truth  that  you  can't  talk  back  to 
a  computer.  Credit-card  Issuers  should  un- 
derstand that  the  start-up  costs  and  burden 
of  proof  are  on  them,  not  on  the  consumer. 
This  bill  will  not  prohibit  the  Issuance  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  or  prevent  others 
from  entering  the  credit  card  business.  It  will 
insist,  though,  that  greater  standards  of  care 
be  exercised  In  the  issuance  of  such  cards. 

Let  me  add  this  personal  footnote.  This  Is 
a  society  of  Incessant  oversell  of  Jobs,  goods 
and  claims.  Exaggeration  Is  the  standard 
technique.  It  is  hardly  astonishing  in  this 
overblown  environment  that  credit-card  pro- 


grammers oversell  participating  merchants 
and  the  consumers  who  are  to  patronize 
them.  The  inevitable  result  Is  widespread 
disappointment.  Perhaps  this  explains  why 
credit-card  plans  can  involve  relatively  heavy 
losses  compared  with  other  forms  of  con- 
sumer lending,  even  though  nothing  in  the 
record  suggests  that  heavy  losses  are  an  in- 
herent feature  of  these  plans.  I  submit  that 
extending  some  truth-ln-lendlng  principles 
to  credit-card  plans  will  administer  them  a 
natural  antidote.  Mr.  President,  a  well  docu- 
mented article  on  consumer  oversell  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  News  of  last  Nov,  24,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  entitled 
"Who  Needs  Money?"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

support  for  this  measure 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  thU  bill  is 
much  Uke  that  of  a  Massachusetts  credit  card 
law  that  became  effective  Jan,  1,  I  want  to 
salute  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  pio- 
neering in  this  and  In  truth-ln-lendlng  and 
in  other  consumer  matters,  and  for  influenc- 
ing Federal  legislation.  William  F.  WllUer. 
Professor  of  Law  at  Boston  College,  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  as  a  representative 
of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers'  Council  and 
gave  hU  view  that  Federal  legislation  would 
be  desirable,  since  many  credit-card  systems 
operate  nationwide. 

Here  Is  what  Andrew  F.  Brlnmier,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  declared  In  his  statement 
to  the  subcommittee : 
"Even  though  the  liability  for  misuse  of 
lost  or  stolen  credit  cards  has  been  small, 
there  is  an  important  matter  of  principle  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  consumer  should 
bear  this  burden,  I  believe  that  the  entire 
burden  of  loss  arising  from  the  misuse  of 
lost  or  stolen  credit  cards  before  they  are 
received  or  accepted  by  the  customer  should 
be  borne  by  the  Issuer.  After  acceptance  and 
use  of  the  card  by  the  customer.  I  believe 
that  the  liability  imposed  on  the  customer 
should  be  small.  Inasmuch  as  the  issuers  are 
better  able  to  bear  the  losses  and  to  control 
them  Some  small  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  is  probably  desirable  to  encourage 
responsible  handling  of  cards  and  prompt 
reporting  when  cards  are  lost  or  stolen. 
Finally,  the  customer  should  be  clearly  In- 
formed of  his  liability. 

•In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  some  leg- 
islation may  be  desirable  since  not  all  Issuers 
will  follow  such  a  policy  unless  It  is  required 
by  law  The  legislation  might  be  at  either 
the  State  or  Federal  level.  And  clearly,  to  be 
effective  such  legislation  would  have  to 
apply  to  travel  and  entertainment  cards 
gasoline  company  cards,  airline  cards,  and 
other  credit  cards  as  well  as  to  bank  credit 
cards.  Credit  cards  Issued  by  banks  account 
for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  credit  outstanding  under  all  types  of 
credit  cards," 

Mr  President,  tWs  legislation  Is  qu  te 
compatible  with  the  statement  of  principles 
drawn  up  last  fall  by  the  Charge  and  Guar- 
antee Card  Committee  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  Here  are  several  points  from 
that  statement: 

"(4)  These  services  are  designed  for.  and 
are  to  be  offered  only  to.  those  indlvldua  s 
who  are  able  to  handle  their  financial  obli- 
gations properly. 

"(7)  Banks  should  Institute  credit  screen- 
ing procedures  (5n  all  potential  customers 
orior  to  mailing  cards  to  such  customers. 

"(8)  Banks  will  make  full  and  voluntary 
disclosure  in  understandable  and  re.adable 
terms  of  all  details  of  these  services,  with 
special  attention  to  advising  the  customer  of 
his  established  credit  limit  and  his  contrac- 
tual responsibilities. 

"(9)  Card  issuing  banks  should  develop 
practical  means  to  reasonably  protect  cus- 
tomers against  liability  arising  from  lost  or 
stolen  cards," 
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me  to  hear  of  bank  advertising  gimmicks — 
the  parades,  balloons,  clowns  and  skywrit- 
ing— aimed  at  promoting  the  use  ot  credit 
cards. 

"In  the  frenzy  of  competition  among 
banks,  traditional  prudence  seems  to  have 
been  tossed  aside  .  . . 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  many  who, 
thanks  to  the  bank's  conservative  Image, 
rely  on  its  offer  of  credit  as  some  sort  of 
evaluation  that  they  are  creditworthy.  'Wly 
else,'  one  distraught  man  asked,  'would  they 
be  willing  to  lend  me  money?'  " 

Those  who  are  already  seriously  In  debt. 
Miss  P^lrness  ''ontlnued,  are  likely  to  be- 
lieve that  all  their  worries  would  be  over 
If  they  could  Just  get  a  little  more  money. 

"The  arrival  of  a  credit  card  provides  the 
chance — the  chance,  that  is,  to  bury  them- 
selves deeper  in  debt." 

Another  witness.  Royal  E.  Jackson,  chief 
administrator  of  the  U.S.  courts'  bankruptcy 
division,  likened  the  use  of  credit  cards  by 
"those  who  are  up  to  their  ears  In  debt"  to 
"trying  to  drink  yourself  sober." 

"It  can't  be  done."  Jackson  added  some- 
what antlclimactlcally. 

To  bolster  his  contention  that  the  easy 
availability  of  all  kinds  of  credit  cards  is 
undoubtedly  a  reason  for  the  terrific  rate  of 
personal  bankruptcies,  Jackson  cited  reports 
from  various  referees  in  bankruptcy. 

(Referees  are  ofBclals  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  U.S.  district  courts  to  hear  bank- 
ruptcy cases.  While  not  exactly  Judges  them- 
selves, they  rate  being  called  "your  honor" — 
and  they  are  experts  in  the  legal  Jungle  of 
bankruptcy  law.) 

Prom  Atlanta  came  the  report  of  the  case 
of  a  "Mr.  X,"  described  as  a  Janitor  making 
about  $55  a  week.  Mr.  X  testified  at  his 
bankruptcy  hearing  that  he  had  received  a 
bank  credit  card  without  asking  for  it,  that 
within  a  few  months  he  had  run  up  debts 
totaling  more  than  $3,000  and  that  when  the 
bank  confronted  him  with  his  Indebtedness, 
officials  told  him  that  in  the  future  he  should 
not  make  purchases  bigger  than  $70  each. 

Prom  Montgomery,  Ala.,  came  the  report 
of  a  compulsive  spender,  Mrs.  Y.  who  was 
paying  off  previous  debts  out  of  her  wages 
when  she  got  a  credit  card  from  a  local  de- 
partment store  through  the  mall.  The  credit 
manager  later  said  it  was  sent  in  error,  and 
Mrs.  Y,  ignoring  court  warnings  not  to  incur 
debts  while  she  was  In  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, went  on  a  buying  spree.  She  escaped 
prosecution  on  a  technicality.  In  his  report 
to  Jackson,  Referee  Leon  J.  Hopper  opined 
that  while  "she  should  have  known  better," 
the  unsolicited  card  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  compounded  troubles. 

The  Los  Angeles  area,  according  to  Ref- 
eree James  E.  Morlarty,  can  be  called  the 
"consumer  credit  capital  of  the  U.S."  and 
as  such  has  more  than  Its  share  of  the 
"suede  shoe  boys  who  are  determined  on 
separating  the  buying  public  from  their 
assets."  Where  "easy  and  extended"  con- 
sumer credit  Is  huckstered  like  .iny  Item 
of  merchandise,  Morlarty  wrote  Jackson,  a 
variety  of  credit  card  problems  are  bound 
to  spring  up. 

Morlarty  said  all  kinds  of  cards — not  Just 
those  of  banks — figured  In  bankruptcy  cases 
he  hears.  "In  one  proceeding  involving  a 
husband  and  wife  .  .  .  they  had  a  total  of 
36  credit  cards  which  were  retained  by  the 
court:  18  from  the  husband  and  18  from  tke 
wife,  each  listed  as  a  creditor. 

Practices  of  Los  Angeles  credit  Jewelers 
rated  special  mention  by  Morlarty,  who 
noted  that  they  have  in  recent  years 
"branched  out  into  such  lines  as  radios, 
televisions,  cameras,  tape  recorders  and  other 
household    items."    He    added: 

"These  are  the  shops  that  charge  Inflated 
prices  for  inferior  merchandise  and,  upon 
receipt  of  40-50*^;  of  the  total  sales  price, 
the  merchant  has  not  only  been  reimbursed 


for  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  but  has  also 
made  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  These  are 
the  merchants  who  prey  on  the  uneducated 
and  poor  consumers." 

Then,  Morlarty  noted,  there  Is  the  category 
of  debtors  who  might  have  a  little  larceny 
In  their  hearts.  Like  the  classic  case — ap- 
propriate to  this  season — of  a  Navy  seaman 
second  class  who  was  temporarily  stationed 
at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  in  December  1962  and 
who  got  a  credit  card  from  a  leading  de- 
partment store. 

He  ran  up  $1,700  In  charges  during  15 
days  of  December,  and  shortly  after  New 
Year's  filed  for  bankruptcy.  The  sailor  then 
testified  that  he  had  "purchased  Christmas 
presents  for  all  his  relatives  and  friends  back 
East." 

"Certainly,  this  type  of  person  cannot  be 
considered  honest."  wrote  Morlarty,  adding 
Judicially:  "But  at  the  same  time,  the  de- 
partment store  cannot  be  completely  ab- 
solved of  blame  for  letting  a  man  whose 
salary  Is  very  limited  run  up  such  a  large 
number  of  charges." 

Then  there  are,  says  the  referee,  those  more 
sophisticated  buyers  who  "adopt  a  plan 
which  may  be  called  credit  card  kiting 
schemes." 

One  such  use  of  gas  and  oil  cards  is  both 
shady  and  popular.  This  Is  the  purchase  on 
credit  of  items  like  tires,  then  reselling  them 
for  cash.  Prom  Referee  In  Bankruptcy  Joe 
Lee  of  Lexington,  Ky..  comes  this  account 
of  one  such  case : 

Charles  William  Morgan  formed  a  corpora- 
tion, Kentucky  Colonel  Homes  Inc.,  to  sell 
prefabricated  houses.  It  was  unsuccessful, 
but  during  the  short  period  of  time  It  was  in 
business,  credit  cards  were  obtained  In  the 
corporate  name  from  American  Oil  Co.  and 
nine  other  gasoline  firms.  Morgan  also  took 
out  credit  cards  in  his  own  name  from  three 
oil  companies. 

When  he  went  bankrupt,  his  company 
owed  $5,377.07  to  the  10  oil  firms.  Including 
$1,179.33,  the  biggest  single  debt,  to  Ameri- 
can. In  addition,  he  owed  $3,645.49  to  three 
companies  as  an  individual.  He  testified  that 
he  had  used  the  credit  cards  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing and  living  expenses  for  about  a  year. 

Another  fiagrant  misuse  of  credit  cards 
was  reported  from  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  involv- 
ing a  former  newspaper  reporter  who  set  out 
to  see  the  world.  He  left  town  with  $180  In 
cash  and  a  fistful  of  credit  cards  and  headed 
for  Australia. 

When  he  got  there,  he  evidently  discov- 
ered that  he  couldn't  get  a  Job  without  sit- 
ting out  a  six-month  clearance  period.  So  he 
came  home,  via  Europe,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Back  in  the  states,  the  er- 
rant newsman  promptly  filed  a  bankruptcy 
petition.  His  debts  totaled  $13,587.55,  of 
which  $11.177  96  was  charged  on  credit  cards. 
His  assets  were  $8  cash,  one  share  of  stock 
worth  $12  and  personal  effects  valued  at 
5300. 

Most  bankrupts  don't  think  so  big.  A  ran- 
dom i>ampling  of  Eastern  Wisconsin  cases 
showed  that  their  take-home  pay  averaged 
between  $85  and  $120  weekly  and  their  in- 
debtedness ranged  from  S2.523.30  up  to  $3.- 
886.47.  This  survey  was  limited  to  bankrupts 
who  had  been  sent  unsolicited  credit  cards, 
those  who  had  used  them  had  not  run  up 
bills  for  exotic  travel  but  to  make  mundane 
purchases  of  clothing  and  household  needs 
and  for  gas  and  auto  repairs. 

No  such  detailed  information  is  available 
about  New  York  debtors.  But  court  officials 
say  bankrupts  in  this  area  generally  earn  be- 
tween 880  and  S150  a  week.  If  they  are  slightly 
more  affluent  than  debtors  elsewhere,  they 
also  tend  to  owe  more,  usually  about  $5,000. 
This  load  often  includes  a  big  bill — $2,000 
owed  to  a  department  store  or  for  doctors  or 
for  an  undertaker's  services. 

These  court  sources  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion Just  how  much  Impact  the  increasing 
use  of  credit  cards  is  having  on  bankruptcies 
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in  this  area.  Considering  the  number  of  New 
Yorkers  with  crushing  financial  burdens, 
they  also  wonder  why  more  debtors  In  this 
area  don't  avail  themselves  of  bankruptcy  as 
a  means  of  wiping  their  slates  clean  and 
eettlng  a  fresh  start.  Still  3,511  bankruptcies 
were  filed  In  the  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island  areas  last  year. 

Not  that  this  is  recommended  as  a  quick 
and  easy  escape  route  lor  that  miserable 
soul,  the  honest  debtor.  It  isn't  even  cheap; 
It  costs  $50  to  file  a  bankruptcy  petition. 

There  are  personal  bankruptcies  and 
there  are  those  involving  businesses.  In  addi- 
tion, bankruptcies  may  be  voluntary— that  is, 
when  they  are  sought  by  the  debtors.  Or  they 
may  be  Involuntary,  when  a  group  of  credi- 
tors asks  the  court  to  declare  that  a  debtor 
is  bankrupt  so  that  his  assets  can  be  pre- 
served and  split  up.  Almost  all  of  these  In- 
volve businesses. 

A  bankrupt  is  not  relieved  of  any  taxes 
he  owes,  either  federal,  state,  county,  dis- 
trict or  municipality.  Nor  is  he  freed  of 
liability  for  alimony,  child  support,  dam- 
ages for  malicious  or  wilful  injury  to  some- 
one else  or  his  property  or  for  a  variety  of 
other  obligations,  including  embezzlements. 
Bankruptcy  court  staffers  say  the  only 
group  of  tough  creditors  who  sometimes 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  get  bankrupts  to 
pay  their  bills  are  doctors.  Most  creditors 
in  the  New  York  area  heave  a  philosophical 
sigh  and  write  off  their  bad  debts  without 
trying  to  recover  so  much  as  one  cent  on  the 
dollar. 

That's  partly  because  a  bankrupt's  property 
may  be  exempt  from  seizure.  According  to 
state  laws,  such  belongings  as  the  bankrupt's 
home,  clothing,  and  furniture  and  the  tools 
of  his  trade  are  off  limits. 

Even  If  a  bankrupt  does  have  some  prop- 
erty that  can  be  taken  over  by  creditors,  they 
frequently  don't  bother.  It's  more  trouble  to 
liquidate  the  assets  than  they're  worth,  es- 
pecially If  this  property  consists  solely  of  the 
family's  Jalopy. 

So,  typically  In  New  York,  the  only  penalty 
for  an  honest  debtor  Is  the  reputation  of 
being  a  welsher.  He  may  have  trouble  getting 
more  credit.  He  may  not. 

There  Is  no  dispute  that  the  number  of 
bankruptcies  has  swelled  enormously  in  the 
last  two  decades.  But  there  is  considerable 
argument  over  how  serious  this  is,  whether  or 
not  it  indicates  that  the  nation's  economy  is 
unhealthy. 

High  wages  and  employment  have  spurred 
credit  buying  to  new  jpcords.  a  total  of  more 
than  $80  billion  In  dutstandlng  installment 
debt.  Some  S2  billion  Is  expected  to  be 
charged  this  year  on  the  bank  credit  card 
plans  alone.  What  would  this  mean  If 
America's  uninterrupted  spell  of  prosperity, 
now  more  than  seven  years  old.  should  slack 
off? 

In  his  subcommittee  hearings.  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre  questioned  whether  holders  of  credit 
cards  might  not  be  tempted  to  overextend 
themselves  if  they  were  squeezed  financially 
during  such  a  recession. 

One  witness,  American  Bankers  Association 
spokesman  Thomas  L.  Bailey,  saw  no  problem. 
"For  many  years."  Bailey  testified,  "the 
American  consumer  has  provided  abundant 
proof  of  his  ability  to  handle  his  own  finan- 
cial affairs.  Certainly,  the  receipt  of  a  credit 
card  has  not  Induced  him  to  engage  in  a  wild 
buying  spree." 

Restrictions  of  the  kind  Proxmlre  favored 
are  neither  "necessary  nor  desirable,"  Bailey 
said.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  had  studied 
the  field,  he  said,  and  found  "no  evidence  of 
any  mounting  incidence  of  consumer  In- 
debtedness since  the  recent  burst  of  credit 
card  .  .  .  plans." 

Nor,  said  the  witness,  have  banks  suffered 
serious  losses  from  their  credit  card  opera- 
tions. The  Federal  Reserve's  study  showed 
that  banks  had  to  write  off  as  bad  debts  only 
1.97%  of  credit  card  business  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1967. 


So  these  credit  card  operations  can  be 
highly  profitable.  The  Federal  Reserve  said 
the  197  banks  offering  such  plans  charged 
their  14  million  card-holders  monthly  inter- 
est up  to  1.5 '^r.  the  highest  allowable  rate 
In  most  states.  If  the  charges  aren't  paid  off 
when  due,  this  works  out  to  a  whopping  18': 
a  year. 

In  addition,  the  banks  collect  from  partici- 
pating merchants,  who  numbered  390,805 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  made  its  count. 
This  fee,  discounted  from  sales  slips,  varies 
widely.  It  can  be  as  low  as  half  of  I'^o  or  as 
high  as  8'"r.  with  the  average  about  3.5''"c. 
Bank  credit  cards  are,  of  course,  only  a 
part,  although  the  fastest  growing  part,  of 
the  "plastic  credit"  operation.  The  other 
principal  types  are  the  so-called  travel  and 
entertainment  cards  (Diners  Club.  American 
Express  and  the  like,  which  charge  a  mem- 
bership fee  and  generally  expect  payment 
within  30  days),  oil  company  cards  and  de- 
partment store  cards,  both  for  revolving 
credit  and  straight  charge  accounts. 

As  of  last  Dec.  30.  the  nation's  plastic 
credit  outstanding  was  $12  billion  dollars.  An 
estimated  200  million  credit  cards  have  been 
issued. 

All  share  some  problems.  These  cards  can 
be  lost  or  stolen  and  used  fraudulently — a 
major  headache  for  the  card  holder,  a  source 
of  loss  lor  the  Issuer  and  a  rich  lode  for  the 
underworld. 

But  only  the  banks  and  the  oil  companies 
have  had  many  difficulties  with  credit  cards 
which  they  have  mailed  out  without  being 
asked,  since  only  these  two  groups  have  gone 
in  on  a  large  scale  for  this  way  of  drvunming 
up  busines. 

Despite  drawbacks  to  the  unsolicited  cards, 
spokesmen  for  the  banking  industry  defend 
this  practice.  Banks  have  found  that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  ask  prospective  customers 
whether  they  would  like  to  be  sent  a  card; 
only  seven-tenths  of  1%  say  they  do.  But 
when  cards  are  mailed  out  unasked  to  a  "se- 
lect" list,  only  l''n  of  the  recipients  feel 
strongly  enough   to  send  them  back. 

Presumably,  a  number  of  others  do  seethe 
in  silence,  but  as  many  as  19^;  of  the  recipi- 
ents do  use  their  cards  within  three  months. 

So  credit  cards  obviously  are  destined  to 
be  a  permanent  and  growing  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  even  though  they  still 
aren't  accepted  at  hot  dog  stands. 

The  bill  <S.  721)  is  as  follows: 
s.  721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
103  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (82  Stat. 
146)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections 
(J),  (k),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (p),  (q),  and 
(r),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section ( i  >  the  following : 

"(J)  The  term  'adequate  notice',  as  used 
in  section  132.  means  a  printed  nottce  on 
any  credit  card  issued  to  a  cardholder,  or  on 
each  periodic  statement  setting  forth  the 
account  of  a  cardholder,  which  is  set  forth 
clearly  and  conspicuously,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board,  so  that 
a  person  against  whom  it  is  to  operate  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  noticed  It 
and  understood  its  meaning. 

"(k)  The  term  'credit  card'  means  any  card, 
plats,  coupon  book  or  other  credit  device 
existing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money, 
property,  labor  or  services  on  credit. 

"(1)  The  term  'accepted  credit  card'  means 
any  credit  card  which  the  cardholder  has 
requested  in  writing  or  has  signed  or  has 
used,  or  authorized  another  to  use.  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  labor 
or  services  on  credit.  A  renewal  credit  card 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  accepted  If  it  is  issued 
within  one  year  after  a  prior  card  has  been 
paid  for  or  used.  A  new  credit  card  issued 
in  substitution  for  an  accepted  credit  card  as 
a  result  of  a  change  in  the  corporate  struc- 


ture or  ownership  of  a  card  issuer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  accepted  credit  card. 

"(m)  The  term  "cardholder'  means  any 
person  to  whom  a  credit  card  is  issued  or  any 
person  who  has  agreed  with  the  card  Issuer  to 
pay  obligations  arising  from  the  Issuance  of 
a  credit  card  to  another  person. 

"(n)  The  term  "card  issuer"  means  any 
person  who  issues  a  credit  card. 

"(o)  The  term  'unauthorized  use',  as  used 
in  section  132,  means  a  use  of  a  credit  card 
by  a  person  other  than  the  cardholder  who 
does  not  have  actual.  Implied  or  apparent 
authority  for  such  use  and  from  which  the 
cardholder  receives  no  benefit." 

Sec.  2.  Section  105  of  the  Truth  in  Lendini; 
Act  (82  Stat.  146)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  before  "The  Board"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(b)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  conditions  under  which  card 
Issuers  may  issue  credit  cards  which  the 
cardholder  has  not  requested  in  writing.  Such 
regulations  shall  prescribe  minimum  stand- 
ards to  be  followed  by  all  card  Issuers  in 
checking  the  credit  worthiness  of  prospective 
cardholders  in  order  (1)  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  overextending  themselves 
with  credit  obtained  through  the  use  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards,  and  (2)  when  the  card 
issuer  is  a  bank  Insured  by  'he  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  to  safeRu.ird 
the  safety  and  soundness  cf  the  bank" 

Sec.    3.    The    Truth    In    Lending    Act    (82 
Stat.  146)    Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 131  the  following  section: 
"§  132.  Liability  of  Holder  of  Credit  Card 

"A  cardholder  shall  be  liable  lor  the  un- 
authorized tise  of  a  credit  card  only  If  the 
card  Is  an  accepted  credit  card,  the  liability 
is  not  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars,  the  card  Is- 
suer gives  adequate  notice  to  the  cardholder 
of  the  potential  liability,  the  card  issuer 
has  provided  a  method  whereby  the  user 
of  the  credit  card  can  be  Identified  as  the 
person  authorized  to  use  It.  the  unauthor- 
ized use  occurs  before  the  cardholder  has 
notified  the  card  Issuer  that  an  unauthor- 
ized use  of  the  credit  card  has  occurred  or 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  loss,  theft,  or 
otherwise,  and  the  card  Issuer  has  taken 
such  action,  after  being  so  notified  by  the 
cardholder,  as  Is  reasonably  designed  to  ad- 
vise those  merchants  or  others  with  whom 
the  credit  card  is  likely  to  be  used  of  the 
possibility  that  an  unauthorized  use  there- 
of may  occur.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  cardholder  notifies  a  card  Issuer  by 
taking  such  steps  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
to  provide  the  card  issuer  with  the  perti- 
nent information  whether  or  not  any  par- 
ticular officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  card 
Issuer  does  In  fact  receive  such  informa- 
tion." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  to  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

NEED  FOR  consumer's  PROTECTION  AGAINST  THE 
DANGERS  OF  UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
1x5  support  the  bill  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  congratulate 
him  upon  introducing  this  important 
measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  financial  phenomena  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  proliferation  of  "easy 
credit"  plans  for  the  American  consumer. 

Oil  companies,  department  stores,  jew- 
elers, and  commercial  banks,  issuing  a 
barrage  of  plastic  cards,  allow  the  Jones' 
and  their  neighbors  to  eat.  drive,  and  fly 
now,  paying  later. 

In  many  ways  the  credit  card  repre- 
sents vast  convenience  to  the  consumer. 
One  card  and  no  casii  enable  a  customer 
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to  purchase  a  wli  le  variety  of  goods  and 
services,  no  matter  where  he  may  be. 

such  arrangements  are 
quite  simple.  But  a  second  glance  will 
show  that  the  credit  card  usually  repre- 
sents a  network  of  complicated  terms, 
many  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  unwary  consumer. 

Frequently,  thfe  exact  terms  of  the 
credit  plan  are  not  spelled  out  for  the 
cardholder  until  be  finds  himself  In  deep 
trouble.  More  often,  the  explanation  Is 
given,  but  only  1^  smsdl  print  or  In  ac- 
companying brochures  which  quickly 
find  their  way  ta  the  trash  can. 

Some  cards  dp  not  have  adequate 
means  of  Identifying  the  holder.  Others 
give  no  notificatipn  of  the  holder's  po- 
tential liability  In  cases  of  loss  or  theft. 

But  even  mora  alarming,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  effect  [which  such  loose  credit 
arrangements  have  on  family  budgets 
and  individual  spending. 

In  these  days  of  high-pressured  ad- 
vertising, the  An^erican  consxuner  Is  no 
longer-  primarily  concerned  with  neces- 
sity and"  comf orti  Status  through  con- 
sumption Is  becoming  an  accepted  max- 
im of  American  ^ociety.  Unfortimately, 
the  lower  Incoma  groups  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  this  fallacy. 

The  dangers  of  I  such  a  trend  are  Illus- 
trated by  the  alatming  rise  of  consumer 
bankruptcies  paralleling  the  Increased 
extension  of  consumer  credit.  The  basic 
premise  of  a  credit  system,  namely,  that 
debtors  will  repay  their  debts,  seems  to 
be  fading  away.   ] 

The  obvious  ctonclusion  Is  that  our 
permissive  credit  [institutions  let  people 
live  so  far  beyond  pieir  means  that  many 
are  finally  driven  to  complete  financial 
destruction.  A  safiple  shows  that  credit 
cards  were  cited  ajs  a  contributing  factor 
In  more  than  half  of  the  consumer  bank- 
ruptcies filed  last  S'ear. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  practice  of 
mass  mailing  uiisollclted  cards  to  In- 
dividuals whose  credit-worthiness  is  not 
established  seems  grossly  negligent. 

The  financial  linderstanding  and  re- 
sponsibility of  countless  individuals  is 
never  considered  iintll  the  damage  has 
been  done. 

Furthermore,  a  party  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  misuse  of  a  card  which 
he  neither  requested  nor  received.  While 
he  will  eventxially  be  able  to  clear  him- 
self of  liability  in  liiost  cases,  he  first  may 
be  forced  to  undetfgo  lengthy  and  expen- 
sive proceedings,  causing  the  near  ruin 
of  his  credit  ratlnd. 

In  order  to  aioid  such  misfortune, 
after  receiving  an  unwanted  card,  the 
consimier  must  t4ke  the  trouble  to  cut 
the  plastic  cards  iito  slivers  so  that  they 
cannot  be  found  and  used  fraudulently. 

To  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  persist, 
Mr.  President,  is  lipwise  and  unnecessary. 
A  few  simple  contfols  would  bring  about 
major  improvemgnts  in  the  American 
consumer  credit  sylstem. 

It  is  with  this  gbal  in  mind  that  I  am 
pleased  to  cospotsor  the  bill  proposed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  solutions  cfTered  in  this  bill  are 
not  extreme,  nor  should  they  be  con- 
troversial. 
The  enactment 


proposals  would  effectively  serve  to  pro- 
tect both  the  consumer  and  his  creditor 
by  establishing  guidelines  of  minimum 
credit-worthiness  and  potential  liability 
limitations. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  surely  be  a  major  step  in  re- 
storing the  original  intent  of  consumer 
credit,  namely,  healthy  stimulation  of 
the  economy  through  increased  conven- 
ience and  protection'  for  the  consimier. 


[)f  Senator  Proxmirb's 


S.  722— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  AN  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
OR  DEDUCTION  FOR  POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  certain  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  elective  Fed- 
eral oflQce. 

This  bill  is  identical  in  content  to  title 
in  of  the  bill  which  I  previously  intro- 
duced to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws. 

I  am  introducing  a  separate  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  at  a  later  date 
a  point  of  order,  either  during  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the  ground 
that  tax  measures  should  be  referred  to 
and  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance only.  This  separate  bill  on  tax  in- 
centive should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  where  it  can  be  given 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  conmiittee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  722)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 
income  tax  credit  or  deduction  for  cer- 
tain contributions  to  candidates  for  elec- 
tive Federal  oflQce,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  734— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REVISE  THE  FEDE31AL  ELECTION 
LAWS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  734)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  submitted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  90th  Congress  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967.  I  Introduced  that  legislation 
which  was  numbered  S.  1880  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections. 

Following  hearings  and  study  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  where,  after 
full  debate.  It  was  passed  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1967.  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  87  to  0 
and  referred  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Regrettably,  no  final  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  90th  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  the  existing  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  passed  in 
1925 — 44  years  ago.  No  experienced  Sena- 
tor has  to  be  told  of  the  flaws,  deficien- 
cies, and  general  obsolescence  of  that  act. 
It  simply  was  not  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  political  campaigns  for 
all  eternity. 

Remedial  action  is  required  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  any  legislation  up  to 
date.  However,  in  this  area  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures,  there 
has  been  a  total  failure  to  bring  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  into  conformity  with 
modem  campaign  practices. 

The  tremendous  increases  In  costs  of 
running  for  oflBce,  including  the  use  of 
television  and  jet  transportation,  have 
left  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  the 
stone  age  of  election  finance  control.  In 
the  political  parlance  of  today :  it  Is  time 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  President,  failure  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  trends  Is  not  due  to  the  absence 
of  legislative  proposals.  It  is  due,  to  be 
frank,  to  the  apparent  disinterest  or  re- 
luctance of  the  Congress  to  act  in  this 
important  field. 

S.  636,  in  1955,  was  reported  after 
hearings  and  study  but  died  at  the  end 
of  the  84th  Congress. 

S.  2436  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
I960  and  S.  2426  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  1961.  Neither  bill  received  fav- 
orable action  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

S.  1880  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
1967  and  H.R.  11233.  a  similar  bill,  were 
considered  by  the  House  in  1968  and  H.R. 
11233  was  reported  in  1968,  but  too  late 
to  be  given  necessary  consideration  by 
the  House  membership. 

During  the  1968  campaign  year,  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  candidates  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  and 
the  American  Independent  Party  were 
very  extravagant,  both  in  the  primaries 
and  the  general  election. 

Expenditures  far  in  excess  of  the  limits 
set  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  even  for 
national  committees,  coupled  with  a  to- 
tally inadequate  requirement  of  disclo- 
sure of  the  sources  of  contributions  and 
channels  of  expenditures,  point  graphi- 
cally to  the  need  for  remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1925  attempted  to  place  limita- 
tions upon  expenditures  by  candidates 
for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Under  no  conditions  can  a  candi- 
date for  the  House  spend  more  than 
$5,000  or  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
spend  more  than  $25,000  during  a  calen- 
dar year. 

Interstate  political  committees  were 
limited  to  expenditures  of  $3  million.  But 
no  Federal  control  was  exerted  over  State 
or  local  political  committees  supporting 
candidates  and  primary  elections  were 
not  considered  at  all. 

Multiple  national  committees  now 
spend  up  to  $3  million  each  and  con- 
tributors give  up  to  $5,000  each  to  an 
unlL-nlted  number  of  committees.  Thus, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  limita- 
tions set  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
Is  that  the  sky  Is  the  limit.  According  to 
a  report  In  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1969,  national  fundralslng  com- 
mittees supporting  Richard  Nixon  dis- 
closed a  record  $21  million  raised  to  fi- 
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nance  his  campaign,  and  reported  also 
from  information  filed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  many  large  con- 
tributions exceeding  $5,000  were  given  to 
Republican  fundralslng  committees  by 
Individuals  who  recently  have  been  an- 
nounced as  Nixon  appointees  in  his  new 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newspaper  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  freewheeling  campaign 
practices,  such  as  those  outlined  by  the 
Washington  Post,  have  instilled  in  the 
minds  of  thousands— perhaps  millions— 
of  Americans  that  elective  offices  are 
bought  and  sold  and  elected  officials 
must  pay  homage  to  the  big  contributors 
whose  money  helped  them  to  win  the 
election.  If  the  people  are  ever  going  to 
have  any  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
elective  process,  they  must  be  told  where 
money  comes  from  and  how  it  is  spent. 
In  1956  the  nationwide,  exhaustive 
survey  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Albert 
Gore — a  survey  which,  incidentally, 
never  has  been  repeated — disclosed  that 
12  of  the  most  prominent  families  In  the 
United  States  had  contributed  collec- 
tively during  the  calendar  year  1956, 
$1,153,735,  of  which  $1,040,526  was  given 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  its  candi- 
dates and  only  $107,109  was  given  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  candidates. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
proportions  of  the  contributions  from 
such  families  remain  the  same  today. 

Detailed  and  timely  reports  from  all 
candidates  for  Federal  office  and  all  po- 
litical committees — National,  State,  and 
local — open  to  study  by  the  public,  not 
only  in  Washington  but  also  in  the  States 
where  candidates  reside  and  committees 
have  their  principle  offices — will  have  a 
salutory  effect  upon  this  political  financ- 
ing problem. 

My  bill  requires  complete  disclosure 
from  every  committee  spending  $1,000  or 
more  per  year  and  from  every  candidate 
for  Federal  office,  covering  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  including  primary  as 
well  as  general  elections. 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  today  upon 
almost  total  disclosure.  Strict  limita- 
tions on  election  finances  is  impractical 
and  uninforcible. 

This  bill  extends  Federal  jurisdiction 
so  as  to  cover  the  following  matters: 

First.  Over  all  primary  elections, 
caucuses,  and  conventions  to  nominate 
or  elect  candidates,  and  over  all  presi- 
dential preference  primaries. 

Second.  Over  all  political  committees. 
National,  State,  or  local,  which  receive 
or  spend  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  year  in 
support  of  candidates  for  Federal  office. 
Third.  Prohibit  all  firms  which  are  ne- 
gotiating for  or  performing  Government 
contracts  from  making  any  contribution 
in  behalf  of  a  candidate,  political  com- 
mittee, or  party. 

Fourth.  Require  each  candidate  and 
each  political  committee  to  file  quarterly 
reports  plus  two  additional  reports  be- 
fore each  primary  or  general  election,  in 
precise  detail,  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 


of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerks  of  certain 
U.S.  district  courts. 

Fifth.  My  bill  would  require  all  can- 
didates for  Federal  office,  and  all  politi- 
cal committees  receiving  or  spending 
$1,000  or  more  for  Federal  candidates, 
to  file  detailed  financial  reports  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
clerks  of  Federal  district  courts  where 
the  candidates  reside  or  where  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  political  committee 
is  located,  on  the  10th  day  of  March. 
June,  and  September  of  each  year,  and 
also  by  the  31st  day  of  January.  Addi- 
tional reports  are  required  to  be  filed 
in  each  case  on  the  15th  and  5th  days 
before  the  date  of  a  primary  or  general 
election. 

The  purpose  for  the  timing  of  these 
reports  is  to  furnish  specific  information 
to  the  public  concerning  the  amounts  of 
money  received,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  contributors,  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  money  is  expended.  In  this 
manner,  American  citizens  will  be  able 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
kind  of  financial  support  a  candidate  or 
political  party  is  receiving  in  time  to  ex- 
press their  approval  or  disapproval  on 
primary  election  day  or  general  election 
day. 

Unfortunately,  political  committees 
have  not  been  filing  detailed  reports  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  compliance  with  the  law.  Arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  9,  1968,  and  again  on  No- 
vember 13,  1968,  show  that  many  Repub- 
lican fundralslng  committees  did  not 
meet  the  deadline  for  the  filing  of  their 
reports  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  this  date,  the  FBI,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Justice  Department,  is  investigating 
the  failure  of  21  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittees to  file  their  preelection  finance 
reports  In  accordance  with  the  dates  set 
by  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  items  of  November  9 
and  13  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 
Jan.  3,  19691 
Record  $21  Million  Raised  pos  Nixon  Bid 
(By  Walter  Plncus) 
President-elect     Nixon's     national     fund- 
raising   committees   reported    they   raised    a 
record  $21  million  to  finance  his  race  against 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  George  Wallace 

More  than  $6  million  of  that  total  was 
reported  received  by  the  GOP  committees  be- 
tween Nov.  1  and  Dec.  31.  Thus,  It  arrived 
either  In  the  last  four  days  of  the  campaign 
or  after  Nixon  was  elected. 

Pinal  1968  filings  from  the  22  Republican 
committees,  together  with  some  60  Hum- 
phrey-Muskle  fund-raising  groups  and  the 
single  Wallace  campaign  organization,  ar- 
rived at  the  House  Clerk's  office  yesterday- 
nine  days  before  they  were  due  by  law. 

It  marked  ihe  first  time.  In  the  memory 
of  the  House  Pile  Clerk  employes,  that  the 
major  parties  had  filed  their  dues  fund- 
raising  statements  before  the  deadline. 

The  FBI.  at  the  direction  of  of  the  Justice 
Department,  is  investigating  the  failure  of 
21  of  the  Republican  committees  to  file  their 
pre-election  flntince  reports  at  the  deadlines 
set  by  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 


Processing  of  the  flood  of  Incoming  report* 
delayed  their  public  release  yesterday.  The 
Nlxon-Agnew  filings,  which  arrived  first, 
were  made  available  late  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  more  numerous  Democratic  reports 
should  be  released  today. 

A  quick  review  of  the  Hats  of  late  Nlxon- 
Agnew  donors  disclosed  contributions  from: 
David  L.  Packard,  who  was  recently  an- 
nounced as  Nixon's  choice  for  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  At  least  two  contributions 
from  Packard  totaling  $6,000  were  listed. 

Roy  L.  Ash.  president  of  Litton  Industries, 
who  was  selected  by  Nixon  to  study  organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Ash  was  reported  giving  $5,000. 
His  colleague  Charles  B.  Thorton.  Litton 
board  chairman,  who  gave  $10,000  earlier.  Is 
listed  giving  another  $7,500. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld  Co..  which  recently 
made  significant  oil  strikes  In  Alaska  and 
last  week  voted  to  merge  with  Sinclair  OH 
Corp.  A  total  of  at  least  $21,000  was  listed  in 
$3,000  contributions  to  seven  reporting  com- 
mittees from  Anderson. 

Charles  E  Smith,  whose  real  estate  com- 
panies rent  a  substantial  amount  of  Wash- 
ington area  office  si>ace  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Smith,  his  son  and  his  son-in-law — 
all  of  whom  work  for  his  real  estate  busi- 
ness— jointly  are  listed  as  giving  $5,000  to  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  Victory  '68  committee.  Last 
October.  Smith  hosted  a  fund-raising  cock- 
tall  party  for  Vice  President  Humphrey.  With 
others  in  his  firm,  he  was  listed  as  contrib- 
uting $15,000  to  various  Humphrey-Muskle 
committees. 

Gene  Autry.  former  cowboy  star  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Golden  West  Broad- 
casters, owners  and  operators  of  a  chain  of 
radio  and  television  stations.  Autry  and  his 
wife  are  listed  as  giving  $13,000  to  various 
Nixon  committees.  Golden  West's  president 
Robert  O.  Reynolds,  and  his  wife  were  listed 
as  giving  $5,000.  In  1964,  Autry  gave  $20,000 
to  President  Johnson's  campaign  just  before 
election  day. 

Prank  L.  Kellogg,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Mining  Corp.  Kellogg  Is  listed  In  the 
latest  report  as  giving  $17,500  to  various 
Nixon  committees.  Samuel  B.  Roman,  a  di- 
rector of  International  Mining.  Is  listed  with 
hU  wife  as  giving  $5,000. 

David  Van  Alstyne.  Jr.,  a  partner  In  the 
securities  firm  of  Noel  Van  Alstyne  and  board 
chairman  of  New  Idrla  Mining  &  Chemical 
Co.  Van  Alstyne  Is  listed  as  giving  $19,000  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  campaign. 

William  L.  McKnlght.  former  board  chair- 
man of  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  McKnlght.  a  longtime  contributor  to 
Nixon  is  listed  as  giving  $24,000  In  the  lat- 
est filing. 

Richard  C.  Plstell,  board  chairman  of  Gold- 
field  Corp.,  which  deals  In  zinc,  lead  and  gold. 
Plstell  Is  listed  as  contributing  at  least 
$17,500  to  various  Nixon  committees. 

The  total  reported  raised  for  the  Nixon 
campaign  exceeds  by  some  $4  million  the  pre- 
vious record  campaign  receipts  In  1964  by 
the  Goldwater  organization.  That  fund- 
raising  record  was  aided  In  large  part  by 
more  than  $8  million  in  small  contributions 
of  less  than  $100. 

The  GOP  committees  reported  they  had 
paid  out,  through  Dec.  31.  slightly  more 
than  $20.4  million  on  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. This  would  Indicate  there  Is  still  at 
least  $600,000  available  to  cover  remaining 
bills  and  some  transition  costs. 

SPENT    S7.4    MILLION    ON    NETWORK    TV 

The  Federal  Communication  Commission 
yesterdav  reported  presidential  candidates 
spent  $7^4  million  for  network  television  dur- 
ing last  year's  general  election  campaign — 
almost  twice  the  amount  spent  during  the 
1964  election. 

According  to  a  «urvev  of  the  three  net- 
works,  the  Republicans   spent  $4.2   million 
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terday that  "paperwork  has  been  finished  on 
a  couple  of  more  committees"  and  they  will 
be  mailed  to  the  House  Clerk  "as  soon  as  we 
can  get  the  treasurers  to  sign." 

Asked  how  many  committees  remain  to  file 
reports,  Mlddendorf  replied,  "I  Just  don't 
have  the  facts."  Though  he  is  GOP  treasurer, 
Mlddendorf  has  not  directed  fund-raising  for 
the  Nixon  campaign.  That  has  been  handled 
by  former  Eisenhower  Budget  Director  Mau- 
rice Stans. 

Stans  has  not  been  available  to  answer 
press  questions  on  the  delayed  Nixon  reports. 

Mlddendorf  said.  "We're  not  trying  to  cover 
up  things  ...  I  Just  think  this  law  is  terribly 
archaic  and  burdensome."  He  said  lack  of 
clerks  had  prevented  filing  on  time. 

Asked  why  two  of  the  late  reports  received 
by  the  Clerk  Nov.  4,  had  covering  letters 
dated  Oct.  22.  Mlddendorf  replied.  "We  post- 
dated them  .  .  .  they  were  prepared  the  28th 
or  29th." 

House  Clerk  Jennings,  in  discussing  the 
notices  to  the  five  delinquent  GOP  commit- 
tees, stressed  he  had  no  "enforcement  pow- 
ers" to  require  disclosure.  He  said  reminders 
such  as  those  sent  the  Republican  organiza- 
tions, are  often  sent  to  House  members  who 
fail  to  file  their  required  report.  As  for  the 
law  itself,  Jennings  termed  it  "inadequate 
...  It  should  be  revised." 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  who  does 
have  enforcement  responsibility  for  the  act, 
told  a  news  conference  Wednesday  that  the 
Justice  Department — lacking  a  notice  of  any 
\'lolation  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House — would 
not  initiate  any  investigation  of  failure  to 
file  by  the  Republicans.  Clark  did  say  the 
purpose  of  the  act  was  to  advise  voters — be- 
fore election  day — "from  whence  comes  sup- 
port of  a  candidate." 

Clark's  sensitivity  toward  his  role  in  the 
GOP's  delayed  filings  was  best  illustrated  on 
Monday,  election  eve.  At  that  time  he  first 
accepted — and  then  refused — a  CBS  network 
television  news  interview  on  the  purposes  of 
the  campaign  filing  law.  According  to  aides, 
he  did  not  want  to  apptear  to  be  using  his 
office  to  attack  the  Republicans  the  day  be- 
fore the  elections. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  13, 
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More  Data  Piled  on  GOP  Pxjnds 

(By  Walter  Plncus) 

Seven  more  Republican  committees— 
which  together  raised  nearly  $1  million 
for  the  Nlxon-Agnew  campaign  between 
August  8  and  October  21 — filed  reports  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  yesterday,  one  week 
after  Election  Day  and  17  days  after  the  legal 
deadline  set  by  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act. 

The  filings  brought  to  12  the  number  of 
Nlxon-Agnew  committees  that  have  sub- 
mitted reports  required  by  law  10  days  before 
the  election.  Together  they  represent  con- 
tributions of  about  $7.5  million  and  spending 
of  Just  over  $7  million. 

Nixon  aides  have  said  they  spent  between 
$17  million  and  $20  million  on  the  campaign. 
Sources  In  the  President-elect's  campaign 
organization  have  said  some  20  committees 
raised  and  spent  money  on  the  campaign. 

Though  Nixon  aides  admit  there  are  still 
more  committees  that  have  not  yet  made 
their  initial  pre-election  filings,  yesterday's 
reports  gave  the  first  clear  indication  of  who 
the  larger  donors  were  to  the  President-elect's 
successful  campaign. 

Among  the  more  prominent  names : 

W.  Clement  Stone  of  Chicago,  president  of 
Combined  Insurance,  Co.  of  America.  With 
his  wife.  Stone  has  been  reported  as  con- 
tributing $64,000  to  VEU-lous  Nlxon-Agnew 
committees.  Other  reports  show  he  gave  at 
least  $18,000  to  Nixon's  primary  campaigns  in 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 

Max  M.  Fisher  of  Detroit.  An  Industrialist 
and  oil  man,  Fisher  and  his  wife  are  listed  as 
giving  $54,000  to  various  Nixon  committees. 


Fisher,  who  was  George  Romney's  finance 
man.  Is  general  chairman  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  During  the  campaign,  Fisher 
acted  as  a  liaison  man  between  Nixon  and 
Jewish  groups.  He  was  with  the  GOP  candi- 
date when  he  addressed  B'nal  B'rlth,  the 
Jewish  service  organization.  In  Washington 
and  arranged  a  meeting  In  New  York  between 
Nixon  and  prominent  US.  Jewish  leaders. 
Fisher  was  listed  as  giving  Just  $500  to  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  in  the  1964  campaign. 

Henry  Salvatorl  of  Los  Angeles,  Salvatorl 
and  his  wife  were  listed  as  giving  $40,000. 
President  of  a  California  oil  tool  manufac- 
turing company,  Salvatorl  was  a  major  fi- 
nance figure  in  the  1964  Goldwater  campaign 
as  well  as  in  Ronald  Reagan's  successful  gu- 
bernatorial effort  in  California. 

Two  top  executives  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. — 
Benson  Ford  and  John  Bugas  together  with 
their  wives  accounted  for  S24,000. 

L.  B.  Maytag,  Jr.,  of  Miami,  president  of 
National  Airlines,  is  listed  as  giving  $21,000 
to  the  Nixon  committees  that  have  reported. 

John  Shaheen  of  New  York  is  listed  as  giv- 
ing $7000  by  the  reporting  Nlxon-Agnew 
committees.  Shaheen  Is  a  financier  who  last 
year  retained  Nixon  as  his  attorney  to  nego- 
tiate tax-exempt  status  for  an  oil  refinery  la 
Newfoundland.  Canada.  Recently,  Shaheen 
proposed  to  build  another  refinery  in 
Maine — a  matter  that  already  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Occidental  Oil  Co.,  and  is  opposed 
by  major  domestic  U.S.  oil  companies. 

Richard  J.  Buck  of  New  York,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Bache  &  Co., 
who  with  his  wife  was  reported  as  giving 
$15,000.  Buck,  along  with  Nixon,  is  a  also  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Harsco  Corp.,  a 
manufacturer  of  steel  products. 

Nicholas  de  Arroyo  of  Washington.  The 
former  Cuban  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  Batista  regime,  is  listed  as 
giving  $9000  to  Nlxon-Agnew  committees. 

Kingman  Gould.  Jr.,  of  Washington.  The 
partner  in  Washington  building  ventures  of 
D.  P.  AntonelU  (who  contributed  to  the 
Humphrey  campaign),  Gould  and  his  wife 
are  listed  as  giving  $12,000  to  the  Nixon  com- 
mittees. 

The  Pews  of  Philadelphia,  traditional  GOP 
donors  whose  money  stems  from  the  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  were  listed  as  giving  $22,000  to  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  committees. 

Arthur  K.  Watson  of  Armonk,  N.Y.,  was 
listed  as  giving  $10,000.  A  top  official  of  IBM, 
Watson  is  the  brother  of  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  who 
was  a  big  donor  to  the  Humphrey  campaign. 

Charles  Luckman  of  Los  Angeles.  An  archi- 
tect who  was  listed  as  giving  $16,250  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  1964,  Luckman  and  his  wife 
gave  at  least  $7000  to  Nixon,  according  to  re- 
ports filed  so  far. 

Federal  law  limits  a  donor  to  $5000  to  one 
committee.  But  it  puts  no  limitation  on  the 
number  of  committees  that  can  receive  con- 
tributions. Therefore,  to  handle  donations 
above  $5000  the  campaign  organizations  In 
both  parties  set  up  special  committees.  The 
Democrats  had  more  than  25  national  groups. 
Many  of  the  contributors  to  these  committees 
gave  more  than  $100,000. 

Along  with  the  seven  new  Nlxon-Agnew 
committees,  the  Republicans  yesterday  also 
filed  one  report  that  was  due  five  days  be- 
fore Election  Day.  Four  other  fundralslng 
committees — plus  the  seven  that  filed  yester- 
day— still  must  also  file  these  reports. 

Last  week.  House  Clerk  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
reminded  the  Republicans  that  the  five-day 
reports  were  still  outstanding.  It  was  the 
first  time  such  action  had  been  taken  against 
one  of  the  two  major  parties. 

Both  the  Wallace  Campaign  and  the 
Humphrey-Muskle  Democratic  committees 
filed  tKJth  their  pre-election  reports  around 
the  legal  deadlines  and  before  election  day. 

Aides  at  Nixon  finance  headquarters  de- 
scribed their  money  repwrting  as  "a  logistical 
nightmare."  They  said  nationwide  fundrals- 
lng had  hampered  the  gathering  of  all  the 
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fund    reports.    "Expense    accounts    are    six 
months  late,"  one  finance  aide  said  yesterday. 

Nonetheless,  like  other  groups  filing  on 
election  eve,  the  Republican  committees  yes- 
terday contained  computer  print  sheets  bear- 
ing the  notation  "List  Run  October  18."  Un- 
like those  filed  earlier,  however,  the  covering 
letters  were  dated  November  8  or  later. 
Earlier  GOP  covering  letters  had  been  dated 
October  22.  ^     ^   * 

Yesterday's  seven  reports  each  said  that 
money  being  reported  had  been  collected  be- 
tween August  8 — the  day  of  the  Nixon  nom- 
ination—and  October  21.  Under  the  law,  all 
contributions  raised  prior  to  September  1 
should  have  been  reported  In  the  mid-Sep- 
tember filing. 


A 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  require  all  clerks  of  the  district 
courts,  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  receive,  maintain,  and 
prepare  fUing,  coding,  and  pubhshing 
systems  so  as  to  provide  broadest  pos- 
sible public  disclosure  and  supervision 
over  all  campaign  funds  and  candidates 
and  committees. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  new  law 
governing  Federal  election  financing  and 
the  reporting  of  those  finances  in  detail. 
An  additional  feature  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  new  title.  Income  Tax 
Credit  or  Deduction  for  Political 
Contributions. 

Election  costs  are  so  burdensome  upon 
candidates  and  political  parties  that 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  explore 
new  sources  of  revenue  for  candidates 
and  parties.  Various  proposals  have  been 
explored  without  much  success.  I  believe 
that  previous  suggestions  for  modest  tax 
credits  or  deductions  have  received 
greater  approval  than  other  plans. 

Therefore,  this  bill  will  offer  a  tax 
credit  of  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the 
political  contribution  but  not  to  exceed 
a  total  credit  of  S20  per  individual  per 
calendar  year.  Alternatively,  a  contrib- 
utor could  claim  a  tax  deduction  not  to 
e.xceed  $100  per  calendar  year. 

Two  of  my  bills— S.  2426.  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  1961.  and  S.  2541,  reported 
to  the  Senate  in  1966— contained  pro- 
visions, as  reported,  calling  for  a  tax 
credit  of  one-half  of  the  amount  of  a 
political  contribution  but  not  to  exceed 
SIO.  Alternative  proposals  suggest  a  tax 
deduction  not  to  exceed  SlOO  in  a  cal- 
endar year. 

Tax  credits  and  tax  deductions  have 
been  attacked  on  the  grounds  that  a  tax 
credit  would  be  of  real  benefit  only  to 
the  low-income  wage  earner:  that  a  tax 
deduction  would  benefit  the  large  wage 
earner  more;  that  both  types  of  incen- 
tives would  be  costly  or  difficult  to  ad- 
minister, and  so  forth.  Also,  there  is  the 
problem  of  giving  the  benefit  of  a  tax  in- 
centive to  those  who  owe  no  tax  and  so 
forth. 

However,  almost  every  wage  earner 
must  file  a  return  whether  he  pays  a  tax 
or  not  and  some  method  could  be  devised 
to  afford  him  a  credit  against  taxes  or 
even  a  partial  refund.  There  are  prob- 
lems, very  real  problems,  as  we  all  know, 
in  finding  new  and  better  methods  for 
financing  political  campaigns.  Existing, 
outmoded  ceilings  and  limitations  must 
be  disposed  of;  reporting  requirements 
must  be  broadened  and  made  more  de- 
tailed; the  entire  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
CXV 124— Part  2 


should  be  rewritten  or  repealed  and  a 
comprehensive  new  election  reform  act 
substituted  for  it. 

Yet  at  the  base  of  the  political  struc- 
ture is  money.  Without  it  a  political 
party  and  its  candidates  are  helpless  to 
reach  the  voters  with  their  programs. 
Money  is  vitally  needed  but  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  should  be  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  covmtry  and  its  people. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  national 
or  interstate  committees  are  required  to 
file  financial  statements  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  total  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  major  parties  cannot 
be  made.  However,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  fundraising  committees  re- 
ported expenditures  in  excess  of  $35  mil- 
lion. Estimates  going  back  as  far  as  1956 
ranged  as  high  as  $150  million  in  total 
expenditures  on  a  nationwide  basis  for 
that  year.  In  consideration  of  the  in- 
creased costs  of  campaigning  during  the 
past  12  years,  that  estimate  reasonably 
could  be  raised  to  over  $200  million  for 
1968. 

Tax  incentives  such  as  tax  credits  and 
tax  deductions  are  cooperative  and  mu- 
tually beneficial.  Each  would  lose  a  little 
in  revenues  but  gain  far  more  in  mutual 
trust  and  interdependence. 

During  its  deliberations,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  adoption  of  tax  credits  and  tax 
deductions  in  jDreference  to  a  system 
which  merely  depletes  the  Treasury  with- 
out guaranteeing,  in  the  true  sense,  any 
effective  control  over  campaign  spending. 


S  736— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  SURVIVORS 
OF  MARVIN  R.  FOLTZ 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  90th 
Congress  enacted  the  Police  Survivor- 
ship Act  providing  for  compensation  to 
any  local  policeman  who  is  disabled,  or 
to  his  survivors  if  he  is  killed,  while  ap- 
prehending persons  suspected  of  having 
committed  a  Federal  crime. 

This  measure  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
and  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  it  and 
worked  for  its  passage  in  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures and  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

This  act  is  an  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  contribution  made  by  local  police 
forces  in  this  Nation's  fight  against 
crime.  Local  law-enforcement  oflicers 
often  supplement  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  personnel  which 
lessens  the  need  for  a  larger  Federal 
force.  In  performing  this  dutj,  local  of- 
ficers are  sometimes  severely  injured  or 
killed.  This  is  reason  enough  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assume  some  re- 
sponsibUity  toward  the  local  agencies 
which  often  are  able  to  maintain  only 
minimal  compensation  programs. 

I  today  introduce  legislation  to  aid  the 
family  of  a  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  police 
chief  who  was  killed  by  bank  robbers  in 
1967  My  bill  would  permit  the  surviv- 
ing wife  and  daughter  of  Chief  Marvin 
R  Foltz  to  receive  benefits  under  the  Po- 
lice Survivorship  Act  which  was  passed 
subsequent  to  Chief  Foltz'  death.  Chief 


Foltz'  family,  which  otherwise  qualifies 
for  assistance,  is  not  now  eligible  for 
these  benefits  because  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

Chief  Foltz  died  attempting  to  appre- 
hend three  men  who  were  in  the  process 
of  holding  up  the  Union  National  Mount 
Joy  Bank  in  May  town.  Pa.  He  died  a  few 
minutes  after  being  shot  by  one  of  the 
bank  robbers,  but  did  manage  to  wound 
two  of  the  holdup  men  before  his  death. 
All  three  of  the  robbers  were  later  ap- 
prehended, largely  because  of  Chief 
Foltz'  prompt  response  to  the  holdup 
alarm  and  this  subsequent  action. 

Chief  Foltz  was  an  experienced  po- 
liceman who  had  been  a  constable,  a 
chief  deputy  sheriff  for  10  years,  and  a 
department  store  security  guard  before 
becoming  the  East  Donegal  Township 
chief  of  police. 

Both  the  bank  involved  and  the  East 
Donegal  Township  officials  have  assisted 
the  Foltz  family.  However,  the  family 
really  needs  and  deserves  the  benefits 
that  the  Congress  provided  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  policemen  killed  in  the  line  of 

duty. 

As  I  have  stated.  Chief  Foltz"  family 
would  have  qualified  for  assistance  had 
the  Police  Survivorship  Act  been  law  at 
the  time  of  the  tragic  bank  robbery. 
Moveover,  one  of  the  compelling  argu- 
ments for  just  this  type  of  legislation 
was  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  which 
held  hearings  on  this  measure,  by  the 
then  legislative  chairman  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  who  brought  the 
death  of  Chief  Foltz  to  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Delay  in  the  legislative  process  should 
not  penalize  Chief  Foltz'  family.  My 
bill  is  an  act  of  simple  justice  on  behalf 
of  a  man  who  continually  risked  his  life 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  736)  for  the  relief  of  the 
survivors  of  Marvin  R.  Foltz,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S    739— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON 
MEETING    THE    WELFARE    CRISIS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Anderson,  Senator  Harris,  and  Sen- 
ator Metcalf,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  certain  demonstration  projects 
to  encourage  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children— AFDC — to 
seek  employment. 

The  measure  is  identical  to  S.  4174. 
which  I  introduced  just  prior  to  the  1968 
general  elections  and  the  ensuing  con- 
Rressional  recess.  As  a  result,  final  ac- 
tion was  never  taken  on  the  previous  bill. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  did  have  an  opportunity 
to  request  comments  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  proposed  measure,  and  in  a 
letter  dated  January  18,  1969.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
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fare,  Wilbur  Cohen,  endorsed  the  legis- 
lation and  recommended  its  enactment. 

With  this  favqrable  reaction  from 
Secretary  Cohen,  ak  well  as  the  generally 
favorable  reactions  I  have  received  from 
various  State  deoartments  of  welfare 
from  whom  I  soli(|ited  comments,  I  am 
hopeful  that  prctnpt  action  will  be 
forthcoming  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, since  I  am  prmly  convinced  that 
it  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  President,  ka  I  Indicated  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  on  October 
9.  1968,  when  I  first  introduced  this 
measure,  many  people  have  said  and 
with  much  reason  that  our  present  wel- 
fare system  is  bankrupt  and  must  be 
completely  overhauled.  Many  are  press- 
ing for  some  form  of  guaranteed  annual 
Income  or  a  form  df  negative  income  tax 
to  talce  its  place.     1 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  terrible  mistakes  we  could  make 
in  response  to  the  welfare  crisis  would 
be  "to  adopt  a  system  which  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  rnillions  of  our  citizens 
are  to  be  handed]  out  a  dole  and  then 
forgotten.  This  would  be  wrong  from  so 
many  viewpoints,  tt  would  be  expensive: 
it  would  be  difflc^t  to  carry  out.  But, 
most  importantly,  lit  would  be  in  a  very 
real  sense  represent  a  decision  to  put 
millions  of  people  on  the  trash  heap.  It 
would  be  saying  to  those  millions  that 
you  are  so  hopeles;;  and  we  have  so  little 
confidence  in  you  and  in  our  country 
that  all  we  are  gt  ing  to  do  is  give  you 
money  and  then  rejegate  you  to  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  Alnerica.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  the  rlfht  way,  nor  the  best 
way  for  America. 

We  hear  some  Who  say  that  we  are 
now  such  a  predictive  Nation  that  it 
should  be  public  pslicy  to  allow  millions 
of  people  to  live  ofl  the  economy  without 
producing  anythin  j  which  contributes  to 
that  economy.  Ttis  is  utter  nonsense. 
How  can  anyone  sj  y  that  we  do  not  have 
to  rebuild  our  cities,  plan  better  the  de- 
velopment of  our  open  areas,  and  de- 
velop our  human  resources?  How  can 
anyone  say  that  vhen  so  many  himian 
needs  go  unnoticel  and  unmet?  There 
is  plenty  to  do  ir  America,  and  I  say 
that  we  had  better  get  doing  it.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  way  to  make  sure  that  we 
will  not  do  anything  is  to  adopt  one  of 
these  schemes  whi<  h  is  based  on  the  the- 
ory that  there  is  n(  i  work  to  do  for  many 
people  and  that  tiey  should  be  neatly 
discarded  and  then  forgotten. 

There  is  little  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  present  velfare  system  needs 
to  be  amended  to  improve  the  chances 
for  people  who  ha/e  to  depend  on  wel- 
fare to  get  off  the  oils  and  into  produc- 
tive, independent  1  ves.  One  thing  which 
we  must  all  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  very 
great  majority  of  people  who  have  had 
to  go  on  public  asBistance  do  not  want 
to  be  there.  They  want  to  get  off.  Mr. 
President,  what  wi;  must  make  sure  of 
is  that  the  system  works  to  help  people 
get  off  the  rolls  and  does  not  work  in  a 
way  that  gives  pe)ple  disincentives  for 
getting  off. 

The  Congress  has.  over  the  past  2 
years,  taken  some  important  steps  in 
that  direction.  Wfe  conducted  a  study 


of  the  system  which  led  to  some  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  welfare  program, 
although  we  also  took  some  action  which 
I  believe  was  unfortimate  but  which  I 
believe  we  will  correct  in  time. 

But,  before  I  describe  some  of  those 
actions  we  took  Isist  year,  let  me  give 
the  Members  of  this  body  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  are  on  welfare.  The 
Federal  Government  assists  the  States 
in  financing  four  separate  programs  of 
cash  public  assistance.  Three  of  the 
programs  are  aimed  at  adults.  The  first 
is  old-age  assistance,  which  gives  money 
to  needy  people  over  age  65.  With  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  the  increased  benefits  which 
we  passed  last  year,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  must  depend  on  pub- 
lic assistance  today.  Only  one  out  of  10 
aged  people  receives  public  assistance 
and  half  of  those  also  get  some  social 
seciuity  benefit.  Today,  the  typical  per- 
son on  old  age  assistance  is  a  widow 
about  76  years  of  age.  The  niunber  of 
people  on  old-age  assistance  is  continu- 
ing to  go  down  even  though  the  number 
of  older  people  continues  to  rise.  It  is 
not  this  program  which  hsis  created  the 
welfare  crisis. 

The  next  adult  assistance  program  is 
the  program  which  helps  the  States  to 
finance  payments  to  the  blind.  The  num- 
ber of  blind  people  who  have  to  depend 
on  public  assistance  also  is  getting  fewer 
and  fewer.  Only  80,000  of  the  blind  have 
to  depend  on  assistance  and  the  number 
is  going  down  each  month.  It  is  not  this 
program  which  has  created  the  welfare 
crisis. 

The  third  adult  category  is  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  This 
category  of  assistance  has  been  going 
upward  on  a  very  gradual  basis  ever  since 
it  was  set  up  in  1950.  And  it  is  likely  that 
the  numbers  will  continue  to  grow  gradu- 
ally until  the  social  security  disability 
program  and  workmen's  compensation 
programs  are  modified  to  protect  more 
workers  and  their  families  who  are  faced 
with  the  disability  of  the  family  bread- 
winner. But  the  numbers  of  disabled 
people  who  have  had  to  go  on  public 
assistance  has  not  gone  up  as  fast  as  it 
would  have  if  we  had  not  had  the  social 
security  program,  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program,  and  other  programs 
which  help  treat  and  prevent  disability. 
It  is  not  this  program  which  has  created 
the  welfare  crisis. 

The  one  federally  assisted  program 
which  has  shewn  continued  and  high 
rates  of  growth  is  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children — 
AFDC.  This  program  now  accounts  for 
over  two-thirds  of  all  public  assistance 
recipients  and  well  over  half  of  the  funds. 
And  this  is  the  program  which  is  growing 
at  high  rates  even  during  a  period  of  high 
employment,  low  unemployment,  and 
imprecedented  levels  of  economic  activ- 
ity. Mr.  President,  this  is  the  program 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  welfare  crisis. 
This  is  the  program  to  which  we  must 
turn  our  attention  whenever  we  are 
considering  the  public  welfare  problem. 
And  it  is  this  program  toward  which  my 
legislation  Is  directed. 

Let  me  now  briefly  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  more  Important 


provisions  which  the  Congress  enacted  to 
deal  with  this  growing  crisis.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
during  the  period  when  Congress  was 
considering  these  measures — from  March 
1967  to  December  1967— this  AFDC  pro- 
gram added  almost  a  half  a  million  peo- 
ple to  the  rolls.  Just  think  of  that — dur- 
ing a  9-month  period  the  rolls  increased 
by  well  over  400,000  people.  In  the  1967 
social  security  amendments,  we  took,  I 
believe,  several  important  and  construc- 
tive steps  to  meet  the  welfare  crisis.  We 
required  the  States  to  supply  adequate 
day-care  services  to  the  mothers  in  these 
families  who  are  referred  for  jobs  or 
training.  We  set  up  a  special  work-train- 
ing program  to  be  run  bv  experts  of  the 
Labor  Department  and  directed  solely  at 
AFDC  recipients. 

We  recognized  that  there  were  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  able-bodied  men 
on  the  AFDC  rolls — less  than  80,000  out 
of  over  5^2  million  recipients — but  we 
did  not  ignore  them.  We  required  that 
each  of  them  be  referred  to  the  work 
incentive  program  within  30  days  of 
coming  on  the  rolls  and  we  included 
other  measures  to  assure  that  able- 
bodied  men  were  trained  and  placed  in 
jobs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  required  the 
States  to  ignore  the  first  $30  a  month  in 
earnings  of  a  public  assistance  family 
and  one-third  of  the  earnings  above  that 
amount.  Thus,  the  Congress  attempted 
to  meet  the  problem  of  the  growing  rolls 
by  measures  which  were  designed  to  fur- 
nish support  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  AFDC  families  who  want  to  get 
off  the  rolls  and  become  self-supporting 
and  independent.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  right  track.  People 
do  not  want  to  be  shoved  aside  and  for- 
gotten while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  pro- 
gresses. They  want  to  t)e  a  part  of  that 
action.  They  want  to  be  independent  and 
self-reliant.  But  we  have  a  welfare  sys- 
tem which  not  only  does  not  help  people 
get  off  the  rolls  but  actually  hinders 
them  in  their  efforts  to  do  so.  And  the 
proposals  for  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come or  negative  income  tax  will  not 
change  that ;  rather,  they  would  actually 
increase  the  ill  effects  in  tiie  present 
system. 

While  the  Congress  has  dealt  with 
what  I  believe  are  the  three  main  in- 
gredients of  a  successful  attack  on  the 
problem — adequate  day-care  services, 
opportunities  for  work  and  sound  train- 
ing, and  an  earnings  incentive — we  have 
not  dealt  with  the  third  area  in  an  effec- 
tive manner.  There  may  be  more  need 
for  day-care  services  and  we  may  need 
to  give  more  financial  support  to  the 
training  programs,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
we  have  not  acted  correctly  in  the  area 
of  work  incentives.  Thirty  dollars  and 
one-third  is  just  too  small.  For  example, 
the  public  assistance  recipient  who  sees 
that  she  gains  only  $1  in  net  income  for 
every  $3  of  work  after  the  first  few  days 
of  each  month  may  very  well  think  that 
there  is  not  much  use  in  leaving  her 
children  with  someone  else  for  such  a 
small  gain.  But,  unfortimately,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  hardly  any  research  or 
experimentation  with  various  forms  of 
work  incentives  on  which  the  Congress 
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can  base  an  informed  and  intelligent  de- 
cision in  the  matter.  After  more  than  30 
years  of  the  AFDC  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
still  had  not  done  one  good  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  program  on  incentives  to 
work  or  how  the  problem  could  be  met. 
I  personally  beUeve  that  the  1967  pro- 
vision will  turn  out  to  be  inadequate.  And, 
unless  we  take  steps  now  to  get  pertinent 
information  we  still  will  not  know  the 
best  route  to  take  when  results  under  the 
1967  provision  are  in. 

I  suggest  that  a  much  ihore  promising 
approach  would  be  to  allow  all  recipients 
to  earn  the  difference  between  their 
monthly  grant  from  welfare  and  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  income.  This  is  the 
kind  of  guarantee  of  annual  income 
which  I  would  Uke  to  see— a  proposal 
which  says  to  the  recipient  that  he  can 
earn  up  to  the  guaranteed  level  without 
losing  any  of  his  public  assistance.  Thus, 
instead  of  having  a  guaranteed  level 
which  is  financed  out  of  tax  money,  we 
would  have  a  level  which  people  could 
work  toward.  This  is  the  type  of  proposal 
I  would  like  to  see  studied. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  AFDC  recipients 
want  to  work.  A  study  conducted  in  the 
ghettos  of  New  York  City  showed  that 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
women  on  welfare  wanted  to  get  trained 
and  placed  in  good  jobs.  And,  I  submit, 
it  will  go  much  better  in  the  futvire  of 
our  country  if  we  have  children  growing 
up  today  with  the  example  of  a  parent 
going  out  to  work  and  gaining  the  satis- 
faction of  being  independent,  rather 
than  the  example  of  a  parent  who  draws 
his  dole  and  spends  the  long  days  in 
idleness.  The  parent  could  hardly  have 
self-respect  in  such  a  situation,  and  he 
most  likely  would  not  have  the  respect  of 
children,  family,  or  friends. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  conduct  a  substan- 
tial experiment  in  appropriate  areas  of 
the  Nation  of  the  kind  of  proposal  which 
I  have  outlined.  Instead  of  the  $30  and 
one-third  earnings  exemption,  ADFC 
famiUes  could  earn  the  difference  be- 
tween their  grant  and  the  poverty  level 
set  forth  in  my  formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  chart 
containing  the  formula  of  earnings  ex- 
emptions which  I  have  in  mind  for 
AFDC  families,  and  setting  forth  specific 
examples  of  how  the  formula  would  be 
applied  and  the  effect  it  would  have  in 
providing  work  Incentives  over  and  above 
the  present  law. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  also  be  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion a  built-in  formula  for  raising 
the  income  level  automatically — accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor  cost-of- 
living  consimier  indexes — when  the  cost 
of  living  increases:  that  is,  standards  of 
income  levels  would  be  kept  current  with 
living  costs.  Moreover,  no  State  would  be 
permitted  to  lower  its  welfare  payments 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation, nor  to  exclude  provisions  for 
added  welfare  benefits  for  those  having 
"special  needs";  that  is,  medical  care, 
special  diets,  care  by  an  attendant,  and 
so  forth. 


The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  required  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  my  proposed  system 
with  the  results  imder  the  law,  and  with 
one  or  two  other  alternatives  if  the  Sec- 
retary believes  it  to  be  desirable.  The 
Secretary  would  then  prepare  a  formal 
report  on  the  results  of  the  experiment 
<to  the  Congress.  We  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  the  proposals  in  an 
Informed  manner  and  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision based  on  facts,  not  theories. 

I  believe  the  proposal  which  I  have 
outlined  will  prove  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive. I  believe  it  would  reduce  the  costs 
of  poverty  and  other  assistance  programs 
over  the  long  haul,  simplify  procedures 
for  welfare  eligibility  and  payment  de- 
terminations, and  add  to  the  working 
force  through  reduction  of  impediments 
to  employment.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
my  proposal  will  show  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  negative  income  tax  and 
other  proposals  which  would  hand  out 
millions  of  tax  dollars  for  doing  nothing 
are  on  the  wrong  track,  both  for  the 
people  involved  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

But  I  am  willing  to  put  my  beliefs  to 
the  acid  test  of  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  submit  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  my  bill, 
and  I  urge  Senators  to  study  it  and  then 
join  me  in  securing  its  prompt  passage. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  chart 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  739)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  certain  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  encourage  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
to  seek  employment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  739 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  under  the  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  conduct 
demonstration  projects  under  which  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (under  programs  established  pursuant 
to  title  IV  of  such  Act)  who  participate  In 
such  projects  will  be  permitted  to  earn,  with- 
out having  any  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
the  money  payments  otherwise  payable  to 
them  under  such  programs,  such  amounts  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  bring  the  total  annual 
Income  of  the  family  unit  to  which  they 
belong  above  the  poverty  level. 

(b)  (1)  Participants  In  such  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  be  permitted  to  earn  (with- 
out having  any  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
the  money  payments  otherwise  payable  to 
them  under  a  program  established  pursuant 
to  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
amounts  as  follows : 

(A)  la  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  one  member,  $600  an- 
nually, or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary  to 
bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  family 
up  to  $2,000; 

(B)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  two  members,  $800  an- 
nually, or,  11  greater,  the  amount  necessary 


to   bring   the   total   annual   Income   of   bla 
family  up  to  $2,600; 

(C)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  three  members,  $1,000 
annually,  or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  family 
up  to  $3 ,200; 

(D)  in  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  four  members,  $1,300  an- 
nually, or.  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  family 
up  to  $3,800; 

(E)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  nve  members.  $1,400  an- 
nually, or,  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary  to 
bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his  family 
up  to  $4,400; 

(P)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  six  members.  $1,600  an- 
nually, or,  If  greater,  the  amount  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  income  of  his 
famUy  up  to  $5,000; 

(G)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  con.slstlng  of  seven  members,  $1,800 
annually,  or,  If  greater,  the  amotmt  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  annual  Income  of  his 
family  up  to  $5,600:  and 

(H)  In  case  such  participant  belongs  to  a 
family  consisting  of  more  than  seven  mem- 
bers, such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  demonstration  project. 

(2)  The  amounts  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  participant  In  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  Act  who  lives  on  a  farm, 
be  reduced  by  30  per  centum. 

Sec.  2.  Demonstration  projects  under  this 
Act  shall  be  carried  on  for  a  period  not  In 
excess  of  12  months.  The  Secretary  shall,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  after  the  termi- 
nation of  such  projects,  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  such  demonstration  projects  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  he  may 
have  for  changes  In  the  pro\'lslons  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  relate 
to  earnings  by  recipients  of  money  payments 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  such 
title. 


The  chart,  presented  ty  Mr.  Montoya, 
is  as  follows : 

EXHIBIT  1 

TABLE  OF  EARNINGS  EXEMPTIONS  ALLOWED  AID  FOR 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  (AFDC)  FAMILIES 


Nonfarm 


Farm  (70  percent  ol 
nontarm)  ' 


Number 
ol  lamily 
members 


Weighted  OH-       Weighted  Otf- 

cost        setting  cost         selting 

standard     standard        standard      standard 


1  member... 

2  members.. 

3  members.. 

4  members.. 
b  members.. 

6  members.. 

7  members.. 


$2,000 
2,600 
3,200 
3,800 
4.400 
b.OOO 
5,600 


$600 

800 
1,000 
1,200 
1.400 
1,600 
1,800 


{1,400 
1,820 
2.240 
2,660 
3.080 
3,500 
3.920 


$420 
560 

700 
840 
980 
120 


1,260 


I  This  is  consistent  with  the  social  security  poverty  index, 
which  has  a  30-percent  reduction  tor  rural  areas. 

The  efTect  of  the  above  would  be  to  exempt 
AFDC  welfare  recipients  from  having  deduc- 
tions made  against  their  welfare  payments 
for  earning  additional  Income.  Thus,  a  non- 
farm  family  of  4  members  could  earn  the 
difference  between  welfare  payments  and 
Income  up  to  $3,800,  or  an  additional  $1,200, 
whichever  is  greater. 

The  following  examples  (based  on  a  family 
of  four)  show  how  the  formula  would  be 
applied,  and  set  forth  the  work  Incentives 
contained  In  the  formula  over  and  above 
existing  law: 

1.  New  Jersey  (non-farm) :  New  Jersey 
pays  a  monthly  assistance  allowance  of  $280 
for  a  famllv  of  four — or  a  total  of  $3360  per 
annum.  This  represents  one  of  the  highest 
public  welfare  payments  in  the  50  states, 
meeting  100%  of  basic  needs.  Yet.  there  must 
be  incentive  for  these  famlUes  to  become 
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self-gupportlng,  aqd  by  applying  the  above 
formula  the  effect  would  be  aa  follows: 

The  93360  in  w^fare  benefits  Is  but  $440 
below  the  non-fan^  weighted  cost  standard; 
hence,  the  family  Would  be  permitted  to  earn 
an  additional  $1200  since  this  Is  the  greater 
amount.  iComparison  with  Existing  Law: 
Under  present  law,  if  the  mother  in  an  AFDC 
family  of  four  has  lannual  earnings  of  $2200, 
she  would  have  het  assistance  grant  of  $3360 
reduced  by  $1327  t4>  $2133  for  a  total  Income 
of  $4333.  Under  tibls  proposal,  the  family 
would  have  $3360  ^lus  $1300  In  earnings  for 
a  total  Income  of  M660.) 

2.  New  Mexico  { ^on- farm  ) :  My  own  state 
of  New  Mexico  pajys  $183.36  monthly  to  a 
family  of  four,  meeting  96%  of  the  $193  for 
monthly  basic  ne^ds — for  a  total  of  $2200. 
This  is  $1600  belo^  the  $3800  weighted  cost 
standard  for  a  nbn-farm  family  of  four, 
but  Is  greater  tnan  the  $1300  offsetting 
standard:  hence  the  family  would  be  permit- 
ted to  earn  an  EUldltlonal  $1600  yearly  with- 
out penalty  to  welfare  payments.  (Com- 
parison with  Existing  Law:  Under  present 
law  a  family  of  four  in  New  Mexico  would 
have  their  grant  reduced  from  $2200  to 
$1173.  based  on  easnings  of  $2200  for  a  total 
Income*  o'f  $3373.  under  this  proposal,  how- 
ever, tlW  family  coi|ld  8M:hieve  a  total  Income 
of  $3800  based  on  the  same  earnings.) 

3.  Mississippi  (farm) :  The  State  of  Missis- 
sippi pays  but  $44  per  month  to  a  family 
of  four,  although  (aslc  needs  as  established 
by  the  State  are  $1^4.09.  Assuming  that  farm 
family  costs  are  T(0%  of  'he  cost-of-living 
of  non-farm  families,  the  $480  in  welfare 
payments  deductad  from  the  $2600  cost 
standard  would  be  $1180 — the  additional 
amount  which  the  'amlly  would  be  permitted 
to  earn  since  it  s  greater  than  the  $840 
offsetting  figure.  (  7cmiparison  toith  Existing 
law:  Under  present  law.  if  a  family  had 
earnings  of  as  llctJe  as  $1080  no  further  as- 
sistance would  be  paid.  But  under  this  pro- 
posal, a  family  of  four  could  have  earnings 
of  as  much  as  $2  810  and  still  receive  the 
$480  In  public  assistance  grants.) 
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Resea  rch 


Mr.  President,  today, 
mysilf  and  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 

FUNNIN,    Mr.    GOLDWATER, 

Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Jaci:son,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
jJicClellan,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mondale,  Mr.  Mur- 
BOROUGH,  I  introduce  a 
the  Interagency 
Mexican-American  Affairs 
Since  its  creation 
Johtison  as  a  Cabinet  Com- 
9,   1967,  the  presently 
Interagency  Committee  on 
Affairs  has  sought  to 
of  the  Nation's  second 
;roup,  provide  guidance 
programs  that  are  al- 
and to  recommend 
meet  the  unique  re- 
Spanish-speaking  .seg- 
popkilation. 

past  year  and  a  half,  the 
Conunittee  has   made  nu- 
contacts  at  all  levels  of 
as  with  private  in- 
orgai^izations.  Guidance  and 
provided  both  to  com- 
md  in  individual  hard- 
has  been  conducted 
published  to  acquaint  the 
£  panish-speaking  Amer- 


icans and  to  guide  this  community  in 
solving  its  many  problems.  The  Inter- 
agency Committee  placement  service 
has  referred  well  over  2,000  job  appli- 
cants to  both  Government  and  private 
industry. 

Areas  of  action  covered  by  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  include  education, 
health,  welfare  and  poverty,  housing,  mi- 
grant labor,  civil  rights,  immigration, 
military,  employment,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  research.  While  progress  has 
been  made  in  attaining  economic  inde- 
pendence for  this  deprived  minority 
group,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  great 
need  exists  for  a  stable  organization  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  orderly  and 
successful  completion  of  such  transfor- 
mation. I  would  like  to  note  at  this  point 
that  the  Presidential  order  establishing 
the  present  Committee  is  scheduled  to 
expire  in  June  1969. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American  community  is  the 
most  basic  problem  and  is  largely  a  re- 
sult of  lack  of  educational  opportunity. 
From  this  fundamental  exclusion  have 
stemmed  the  chronic  problems  in  health, 
emplojmient,  housing,  and  related  fields. 
By  almost  any  socioeconomic  measure, 
the  Spanish-sumamed  Americans,  as  a 
group,  are  very  distant  from  the  legend- 
ary American  dream.  In  a  phrase,  one 
might  sum  up  the  Spanish -speaking 
American  as  being  at  the  "bottom  of  the 
heap."  In  jobs — nearly  80  percent  work 
In  unskilled  or  semiskilled  jobs — porters, 
laborers,  elevator  operators,  and  so  forth; 
in  education — most  Spanish  Americans 
barely  complete  the  eighth  grade  and 
many  are  functionally  illiterate  as  in 
Texas  where  40  percent  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  is  illiterate;  in  in- 
come— nearly  50  percent  of  all  Spanish- 
speaking  American  families  fall  below 
the  poverty  line  of  $3,200;  in  business — 
they  own  less  than  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
businesses.  Thus,  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  is  not  only  a  numerical  minor- 
ity, his  level  of  living  and  participation  in 
the  economy  is  so  minor  as  to  be  dlfQcult 
to  measure. 

The  proposed  Committee  will  expand 
upon  the  functions  of  the  present  Inter- 
agency Committee  by  involving  all  Amer- 
icans of  similar  ethnic  or  cultural  back- 
ground. 

Today,  it  is  estimated  there  are  10  mil- 
lion Spanish-speaking  Americans  in  the 
United  States  or  5  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Their  diversity  as  a  group  is 
striidng — ranging  from  native  born  Mex- 
ican Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  to 
emigrants  from  Latin  America.  Their 
similarities  in  language  and  culture,  how- 
ever, are  also  striking. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  for  the  alleviation  of  these 
conditions  through  a  Central  Govern- 
ment agency  which  can  give  impetus  to 
an  integrated  Government-wide  effort.  I 
would  cite  examples  of  activities  in  which 
the  Interagency  Committee  will  engage: 

The  sponsorine  of  conferences  similar 
to  the  ones  held  in  the  past  dealing  with 
problems  of  education  and  employment. 
Cooperation  would  be  extended  in  con- 
ferences sponsored  by  other  groups,  in- 
volving government  officials  and  private 
industry  professionals  as  well  as  barrio 
residents  and  migrant  workers,  to  hear 


complaints  and  make  recommendations. 
The  Committee  will  be  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  relationships  with 
private  groups  and  organizations  who 
can  offer  solutions  to  specific  problems. 

The  analysis  of  community  needs  as 
presented  in  conferences  and  to  contact 
oCQcers  and  development  by  the  Com- 
mittee staff  of  answers  to  these  needs. 
The  Committee  would  be  responsible  for 
consulting  with  and  advising  the  co- 
operating agencies  in  policies  and  pri- 
orities, implementation  of  programs  and 
enforcement  of  guidelines. 

The  continuation  of  research  into 
problem  areas.  The  Committee  is  en- 
visioned as  operating  with  a  small  staff 
of  bilingual  and  blcultural  specialists, 
and.  therefore,  is  not  intended  to  dupli- 
cate  the  massive  data  collection  proc- 
esses undertaken  by  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. Rather,  the  Committee  will  foster 
the  necessary  studies  and  will  synthesize 
the  information  obtained  from  agencies 
and  from  hitherto  untapped  community 
resources  so  as  to  formulate  viable  policy 
leading  to  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
Government-wide  approach. 

In  fulfilling  its  advisory  and  educative 
functions  for  both  Grovemment  and 
community,  the  Committee  will  obtain 
information  from  departments  and  agen- 
cies on  the  extent,  nature,  operation,  and 
provisions  of  ongoing  or  proposed  pro- 
grams of  special  relevance  to  the  Span- 
ish-sumamed community.  The  Commit- 
tee, insofar  as  possible,  will  rely  on  the 
facilities  and  services  of  established 
agencies  in  such  matters  as  general 
technical  expertise.  The  Committee  will 
endeavor  to  promote  a  better  fiow  of  in- 
formation going  from  agencies  to  the 
community  so  that  only  special  publica- 
tions from  the  Committee  itself  will  be 
necessary. 

The  establishment  of  an  employment 
aid  service  to  direct  job  applicants  to 
available  positions.  This  activity  will  in- 
volve a  service  to  aid  individuals  in  the 
preparation  of  proper  application  forms 
both  for  government  and  private  indus- 
try: distribution  of  these  forms  to  offices 
with  outreach  capability;  assistance  in 
procedures  to  lodge  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination; and  acquainting  Govern- 
ment and  private  employers  with  meth- 
ods and  resources  by  which  they  can 
reach  the  talent  within  the  community. 

The  stimulation  of  interest  among 
Government  agencies  and  private  groups 
in  funding  technical  assistance  projects 
in  localities  which  have  demonstrated 
the  need  for  and  ability  to  organize  such 
projects.  The  Committee  will  seek  to  con- 
duct such  activities  through  cooperating 
agencies  rather  than  allocate  new  funds 
of  its  own.  A  portion  of  this  task  must  be 
the  total  involvement  of  local  groups  and 
organizations. 

Publicizing  of  all  of  these  activities  to 
encourage  wider  participation  by  private 
industry  and  organizations  so  that  the 
buiden  of  reform  is  ultimately  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  Government  and 
returned  to  the  democracy  of  the  people. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities 
through  which  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, as  proposed  in  my  legislation,  will 
serve  to  assist  the  Spanish-sumamed 
community.  Basically,  the  Committee 
will  not  be  a  program  agency  in  that 
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It  will  not,  Itself,  fund  programs.  Instead, 
it  will  act  as  a  community  advocate.  Its 
constituency  will  be  nationwide — wher- 
ever there  are  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans— and  its  scope  will  be  sufBclently 
broad  to  cover  the  problem  areas  in  more 
than  a  piecemeal  fashion.  So  often,  in 
our  Grovemment,  we  have  found  that  the 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing  simply  because  of  the  divi- 
sion of  efforts  necessitated  by  our  size. 
And  so  often  the  very  people  who  are  in 
greatest  need  of  information  and  atten- 
tion are  the  very  ones  who  are  bewildered 
by  the  vastness  of  our  bureaucracy,  our 
economy,  and  our  society. 

We  need  not,  and  cannot,  await  a  na- 
tional crises  to  prod  us  into  completion 
of  a  job  barely  begun.  Within  the  next 
few  years  we  should  eradicate  all  traces 
of  the  institutionalized  discriminatory 
practices  which  still  work  to  exclude  the 
Spanish-sumamed  American  from 
skilled  and  white  collar  positions  and 
which  £till  hamper  his  advancement. 
Once  the  lines  of  communication  are 
open  between  the  Spanish-sumamed 
community  and  American  employers,  the 
community  will  naturally  and  easily  find 
its  way  to  all  levels  and  manners  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  most  basic  demand  being  made  of 
our  economy — and  perhaps  our  greatest 
test — lies  in  making  capitalism  really 
work  for  all  citizens.  This  is  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  problem  we  confront.  One 
southwestern  professor  of  economics,  ac- 
cused of  radical  thinking,  stated  that  he 
considered  the  free  enterprise  system  the 
best  one  possible — so  much  so  that  he 
thought  everyone  should  have  a  share 
in  it. 

We  still  have  opportunity  to  prove  that 
the  free  market  economy  and  our  whole 
system  of  Government  can  work  for 
everyone,  regardless  of  historical  or 
ethnic  origin.  By  the  end  of  this  century, 
this  Nation  must  bring  full  economic 
participation  to  the  Mexican-American 
community  as  well  as  to  other  imder- 
developed  groups  of  American  citizens. 

The  establishment  of  an  advocate 
Committee  to  aid  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
Spanish-sumamed  American  is,  I  firmly 
believe,  one  of  the  tools  we  must  utilize 
in  this  grand  effort.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  upon  this  meas- 
ure to  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  and  its  work 
which  is  not  yet  completed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  740)  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 

the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  that  Fed- 


eral programs  are  reaching  all  Spanish 
Americans  and  providing  the  assistance  they 
need,  and  to  seek  out  new  programs  that 
may  be  necessary  to  handle  problems  that 
are  unique  to  the  Spanish  American  com- 
munity. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee"). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  the   Secretary   of   Agriculture; 

(2)  the    Secretary    of    Commerce; 

(3)  the   Secretary   of  Labor; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(7)  the  Attorney  General; 

(8)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

(9)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration; 

(10)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  moat 
concerned  with  Mexican-American  Affairs; 
and 

(11)  such  other  officers  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  or  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  designated*  to  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  person  so  designating 
such  officer. 

(c)  The  member  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (10)  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  chairman  shall  designate  one  of 
the  other  Committee  members  to  serve  as 
acting  chairman  during  the  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  the  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  have  the 
following  functions: 

(1)  to  Eidvlse  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  regarding  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken  to  help  assure  that  Federal  programs 
are  providing  the  assistance  needed  by  Span- 
ish-sumamed Americans;  and 

(2)  to  advise  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  on  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  focusing  on  the 
special  problems  and  needs  of  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans,  and  on  priorities  there- 
under. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Committee  may  foster  such  surveys,  studies, 
research,  and  demonstration  and  technical 
assistance  projects,  establish  such  relation- 
ships with  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector,  and  promote  such  partici- 
pation of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
Identify  and  assist  in  solving  the  special 
problems  of  Spanish-sumamed  Americans. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Committee  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  consult  with  and 
coordinate  its  activities  with  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  shall 
utilize  the  facilities  and  resources  of  such 
departments  and  agencies  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
appropriate. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest directly  from  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  any  Information  it  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  such 
department  or  agency;  and  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  is  authorized  to  furnish 
such  information,  services,  and  facilities  to 
the  Committee  upon  request  of  the  chairman 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and  within 
the  limits  of  available  funds. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  chairman  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 


may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Committee  and  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  in  excess 
of  the  dally  equivalent  paid  for  positions 
under  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in 
their  discretion,  may  detail  to  temporary 
duty  with  the  Committee  such  personnel  as 
the  chairman  may  request  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Committee,  each  such 
detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay. 
or  other  employee  status. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  or  infringe  upon  the 
authority  or  any  Federal  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee under  this  Act.  and  any  funds  hereto- 
fore made  available  for  expenses  of  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs  established  by  the  President's  memo- 
randum of  June  9,  1967.  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Committee  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  its  activities  for  the  preceding 
year.  Including  in  such  report  any  recom- 
mendations the  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate, to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Montoya  in  co- 
authoring  this  measure  which  would 
legislatively  establish  an  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs. The  purposes  of  the  Committee 
are: 

First.  To  advise  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  regarding  appropriate  ac- 
tions to  assure  that  the  Federal  programs 
are  providing  the  assistance  needed  by 
Spanish-sumamed  Americans. 

Second.  To  advise  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  the  development 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  jjoli- 
cies,  plans  and  programs  focusing  on  the 
specific  problems  of  Spanish-sumamed 
Americans  and  to  establish  priorities 
thereunder. 

Third.  To  mobilize  govemment  at  all 
levels  and  the  private  sector  to  identify 
and  attack  the  specific  problems  of  Span- 
ish-surnamed  Americans. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Mexican- 
American  citizens  are  an  important  part 
of  my  State's  population.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  my  State  and  to  the  Nation  are 
numerous  and  significant.  In  fact,  Mexi- 
can Americans  have  contributed  to  every 
facet  of  California's  life  from  Father 
Serra  to  the  Mexican-American  men  who 
today  are  serving  courageously  in  Viet- 
nam. The  last  time  I  had  seen  statistics 
on  the  subject,  Mexican-American  sol- 
diers had  won  more  medals  of  honor 
than  any  other  group.  Despite  their  ac- 
complishments there  are  problems  con- 
fronting the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity. I  have  been  lu-ging  an  increased 
effort  to  deal  with  the  language  problem 
W'hich  often  confronts  the  Mexican- 
American  children  in  my  State  to  turn 
the  language  barrier  from  a  liability  to 
an  asset.  I  coauthored  in  1967  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act.  On  Monday  of 
this  week  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon.  Secretary  Finch,  and  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Director,  Mr.  Mayo,  urging 
full  funding  of  this  program.  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  V  lat  the  copy  of  the  letter 
that  I  sent  to  he  President  be  printed 
In  the  Record  i  t  this  point.  In  addition, 
the  Los  Angela;  Times,  which  has  been 
such  a  strong  jiupporter  of  this  needed 
program,  and  In  an  editorial  entitled 
•  Breaking  the  tanguage  Barrier,"  urged 
the  full  funding!  of  the  bilingual  program. 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  also  asi  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  of  my  1  estimony  last  year  before 
the  Senate  A;  ipropriations  Committee 
dealing  with  bilingual  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
There  being 
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before  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Bilingual  Education,  outlined  the  experience 
which  was  documented  in  a  study  by  Colum- 
bia University  that  occurred  In  Puerto  Rlco 
as  follows : 

"The  Columbia  University  researchers,  ex- 
plaining the  astonishing  fact  that  these  ele- 
mentary school  children  In  Puerto  Rlco — 
poverty-stricken,  backward,  'benighted', 
beautlftU  Puerto  Rlco — achieved  more 
through  Spanish  than  continental  United 
States  children  did  tl^rough  English,  came  to 
the  following  conclusion,  one  with  extraordi- 
nary Implications  for  us  here  .  .  . 

"The  conclusion  is.  In  sum,  that  if  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  our  Southwest 
were  given  all  of  their  schooling  through  both 
Spanish  and  English,  there  Is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  not  only  would  their  so-called 
handicap  of  blUngualism  disappear,  but  they 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
English-speaking  schoolmates,  at  least  in 
elementary  school,  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Spanish  writing  system.  There  are  no 
reading  problems,  as  we  know  them,  among 
school  children  In  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries." 

A  Florida  effort  points  not  only  to  sub- 
stantiation of  the  Puerto  Rlco  experience, 
but  also  to  its  expansion.  In  1963.  public 
schools  In  Dade  County,  Florida,  embarked  on 
a  model  bilingual  education  program.  Al- 
though final  statistical  data  Is  not  available, 
preliminary  reports  are  most  encouraging. 
Perhaps  even  more  significant  are  the  results 
regarding  the  English-speaking  children  In 
the  bilingual  program.  Amazingly,  these 
English-speaking  children  are  doing  better  In 
English  than  their  counterparts  who  were 
instructed  in  English.  Not  only  does  the  bi- 
lingual program  have  the  potential  and 
promise  of  successfully  attacking  education 
problems  of  youngsters  whose  mother  tongue 
Is  other  thtm  English,  but,  apparently,  if  the 
Florida  Study  Is  correct,  the  "Implications 
for  education  are  extraordinary." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  fiscal  limita- 
tion under  which  we  are  laboring,  but  I  urge 
you  to  see  that  these  two  Important  programs 
which  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  exciting 
breakthroughs  In  education  be  permitted  to 
move  ahead.  Society  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

Breaking  the  LANGtrAGE  Barrier 

Issue:  Will  Congress  this  year  again  fall  to 
provide  sufficient  financial  support  for  bi- 
lingual teaching  programs  In  U.S.  schools? 

Congress  In  1967  finally  decided  to  help 
break  down  the  language  barrier  that  so 
limits  the  educational  opportunities  for  non- 
English  speaking  students. 

To  date,  however,  appropriations  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  $30  million  authorized 
for  bilingual  education  programs.  The  $7.5 
million  thus  far  allocated  has  not  made 
much  of  a  dent  In  the  barrier. 

Millions  of  Mexican-American  youngsters 
have  dropped  out  of  school  simply  because 
they  couldn't  understand  their  teachers.  Half 
of  all  Mexican-American  students  In  Cali- 
fornia schools  get  no  farther  than  the  eighth 
grade  according  to  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R- 
Callf.).  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bilingual 
teaching  bill. 

The  Times  urges  Congress  not  only  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  authorized  but 
also  to  consider  voting  additional  funds  to 
assists  these  educationally  deprived  children. 

Lack  of  instruction  In  their  native  tongue 
is  a  major  factor  In  the  average  grade  level 
of  7.1  for  Mexican-Americans,  as  compared 
to  9.0  for  Negroes  and  12.1  for  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. 

Los  Angeles  schools  have  been  making  an 
increasing  effort  at  bilingual  teaching,  with 
almost  all  the  money  coming  out  of  local 
and  state  funds.  Instruction  In  Spanish  Is 
now  given  to  more  than  5,000  students  in 
city  schools,  mostly  at  the  secondary  level. 

But  money  is  not  the  only  problem. 

The  number  of  Spanish -speaking  teachers 
Is  far  less  than  the  demand,  a  problem  that 


the  Ford  Foundation  will  try  to  solve  vrtth  a 
$325,000  grant  for  language  training  program 
in  education  schools. 

Resistance  to  bilingual  teaching  also  has 
been  noted  among  some  principals  and  ad- 
ministrators, although  such  programs  have 
been  officially  endorsed  by  school  districts. 

The  answer  Is  more  and  better  bilingual 
teaching.  Although  additional  funds  will  be 
required,  the  cost  will  be  minor  In  compari- 
son to  the  high  price  society  pays  for  every 
dropout. 
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LnTEB  TO  Prtsident  Nixon  From  Senator 
George  Murphy 

Dear  Mr.  Prbsident:  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  and  urge  your  support  for  full 
funding  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

"The  critical  need  for  this  program  Is  evi- 
dent by  the  following  appalling  statistics: 
(1)  Of  the  1.6  million  Mexican-American 
children  entering  the  first  grade  in  the  five 
southwestern  states,  one  million  will  drop  out 
before  they  reach  the  eighth  grade.  (2)  Mexl- 
can-Americans  In  the  United  States  have  an 
average  grade  level  of  7.1  compared  to  a  grade 
level  of  9.0  for  Negroes  and  12.1  for  Anglo- 
Americans. 

In  my  own  state  of  California,  I  understand 
that  fifty  percent  of  the  Mexican-American 
children  drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade.  Yet, 
evidence  and  experience  suggest  that  this 
need  not  be.  Many  countries  of  the  world 
have  successfully  solved  the  problem  by  In- 
structing first  In  the  youngster's  mother 
tongue  and  as  soon  as  possible  instructing 
the  youngster  In  the  national  tongue. 

California  Is  moving  to  attack  this  serious 
problem  and  to  reverse  the  above  appalling 
statistics.  In  1967,  Governor  Reagan  signed 
Into  law  needed  and  enlightened  legislation 
that  permits  Instruction  In  Spanish  in  Cali- 
fornia's public  schools. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  In  1967,  which  Incidentally  was 
conceived  and  initiated  by  the  Congress  over 
the  opposition  of  the  former  Administration, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  of  Interest  in 
California  In  the  promise  and  potential  of 
the  program.  Last  year,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration gave  token  endorsement  to  the 
program  requesting  only  ten  million  dollars 
of  the  thirty  million  authorized.  The  House 
of  Representatives  failed  to  appropriate  a 
single  cent.  Thereafter,  I  personally  pleaded 
with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  reverse  the  shortsighted  action  of  the 
House  and  to  fund  the  program.  As  a  result, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
vided ten  million  dollars  and  we  were  able  to 
hold  7.5  million  dollars  In  conference. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  urge  your  Administration  to  enthusi- 
astically get  behind  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  and  support  Its  full  funding.  As  a 
co-author  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  I 
am  confident  that  such  an  Investment  and 
such  an  endorsement  by  the  Administra- 
tion will  be  wise  for  the  nation  and  will  make 
a  significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  many 
children. 


S.  741— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  ADDITION  OP 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  FEDERAL 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  POWER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  number  of  col- 
leagues. I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  Federal  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  par- 
ticipate in  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


This  bill,  previously  designated  as 
S  3689,  was  Introduced  late  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress.  The 
measure  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  fur- 
ther action  before  an  adjournment  was 
not  possible. 

The  act  of  June  14,  1968  (80  Stat.  200) 
Included  a  provision  that  reclamation 
projects  authorized  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  might  receive  repayment  assist- 
ance from  net  revenues  derived  from 
the  marketing  of  commercial  power 
through  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system.  This  repayment  assist- 
ance returns  to  the  Treastiry  the  por- 
tion of  the  costs  allocated  to  the  Irriga- 
tion purposes  of  a  project  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  repayment  ability  of  the 
Irrigation  water  users. 

There  are  a  number  of  older  Irriga- 
tion projects  existing  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  were  authorized  and 
constructed  many  years  before  repay- 
ment assistance  from  power  revenues 
was  being  made  available.  It  was  origi- 
nally anticipated  that  the  irrigators 
would  be  able  to  repay  the  project  costs 
within  the  customary  repayment 
periods. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  chiefly  the 
Impact  of  the  depression  of  the  early 
1930's,  the  repayment  schedules  could 
not  be  realized.  The  water  users  are 
now  making  payments  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability,  but  the  repayment  con- 
tracts have  been  amended  to  extend  the 
repayment  periods  beyond  the  50 -year 
period  which  is  usual. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  make  repajmaent  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  available  to  these  older  projects. 
If  this  is  done,  the  repayment  con- 
tracts can  be  amended  to  50-year  terms 
which  will  place  these  projects  on  a  par 
with  the  newer  projects  which  are  be- 
ing authorized  under  current  policies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  741)  to  authorize  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  Federal  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  par- 
ticipate in  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  bring 
6,300  acres  of  land  in  the  Kennewick  di- 
vision under  irrigation.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished through  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the  act  of  June  12,  1948,  which 
authorized  the  Kennewick  division.  The 
act  of  1948  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  extra  capacity 
in  the  division's  main  canal  to  provide 
for  future  irrigation  of  approximately 
7,000  acres.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  make  use  of  this  extra  capacity 
and  bring  the  operating  capacity  of  the 
division  up  to  full  efficiency. 

This  project  has  an  extremely  high 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio,  in  excess  of  3.5  to  1. 

While  the  Kennewick  division  exten- 
sion is  basically  an  irrigation  develop- 
ment which  will  be  especially  suitable 
for  the  production  of  specialty  crops, 
there  would  also  be  substantial  benefits 
to  wildlife  resources. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  742)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Kermewick  divi- 
sion extension,  Yakima  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macnuson)  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  742— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION. OPERATION,  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  THE  KENNEWICK  DIVI- 
SION EXTENSION.  YAKIMA  PROJ- 
ECT, WASHINGTON,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Magntjson,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewick  division  exten- 
sion, Yakima  project,  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  This  bill  is  Identical  to  S. 
370  which  passed  the  Senate  In  the  90th 
Congress.  Pinal  action  on  this  measure 
was  not  taken  in  the  House  prior  to 
adjournment. 


Potentially  an  outstanding  salmon 
stream,  the  Touchet  will  provide  a  re- 
stored rim  of  anadromous  fish  when  the 
waterflow,  temperature,  and  water  qual- 
ity of  the  stream  can  be  controlled. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  after  full  hearings  and 
executive  consideration  in  the  Itist  Con- 
gress found  that  the  Touchet  division  is 
a  true  multi-purpose  project  that  would 
advance  maximum  use  of  an  important 
water  resource,  and  would  benefit  both 
the  region  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Each  feature  of  the  project  is  physically 
and  economically  justifiable,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  The  project  has 
the  support  of  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  and  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  directly  affected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  743)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Touchet  division, 
Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon-Washing- 
ton, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  743— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONSTRUCT, 
OPERATE,  AND  MAINTAIN  THE 
TOUCHET  DIVISION,  WALLA 
WALLA  PROJECT,  OREGON- WASH- 
INGTON, AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
Magnuson.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Touchet  division  of  the 
Walla  Walla  project  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  This  measure  passed  the 
Senate  with  amendments  in  the  90th 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  In 
the  House. 

The  outstanding  adaptability  of  this 
project  to  multiple-use  water  resource 
development  in  the  southeast  area  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  plus  the  substantial 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  sport  and 
commercial  fishing  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west make  it  a  very  desirable  project. 

Dayton  Dam  on  the  Touchet  River 
win  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  proj- 
ect. As  a  result  of  the  control  which  the 
dam  and  reservoir  will  provide  over  the 
presently  unpredictable  flow  of  the 
river,  10,000  acres  of  prime  row  crop 
farmland  will  be  brought  under  full  ir- 
rigation. The  nearby  town  of  Dayton  will 
receive  1,000  acre-feet  per  year  of  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water,  and  the  Walla 
Walla  Bsisin  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
lake  ideally  suited  to  the  multiple  recrea- 
tion uses  of  fishing,  boating,  swimming, 
picnicking,  camping,  and  waterfowl 
hunting.  The  project  is  badly  needed  as  a 
flood  control  measure  for  the  Touchet 
Valley,  which  has  suffered  perennial 
losses  from  spring  flooding. 


S.  744— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  BETTER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  better  administration  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  power 
marketing  programs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Joining  me  in  sponsoring 
this  measure  are  Senators  Anderson  and 
Moss. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  enable 
the  National  Park  Service  to  retain  suf- 
ficient personnel  to  meet,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  growing  demands  of  our  peo- 
ple for  ready  admission  to  and  services  In 
our  national  parks,  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  historic  sites.  Use  by  the  public 
of  such  areas  requires  of  course  personnel 
for  operation,  control,  protection,  and 
guidance. 

Yet,  while  more  and  more  persons  are 
using  more  and  more  imlts  of  our  park 
system  more  and  more  often,  the  Park 
Service  not  only  cannot  engage  addition- 
al personnel  to  meet  these  growing  needs, 
but  rather  it  cannot,  under  present  law, 
maintain  the  number  of  personnel  It  now 
has. 

So,  too,  with  Interior's  electric  power 
marketing  agencies.  Such  agencies  in- 
clude the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion, Alaska  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Our  indus- 
trial development  and  expanding  popu- 
lation require  more  and  more  electric 
energy.  The  Department  of  the  Interior's 
programs  have  a  highly  important  part 
in  helping  meet  these  needs. 

Yet  these  agencies  not  only  are  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  additional  personnel 
to  meet  these  growing  demands:  they 
cannot  retain  the  number  they  now  have. 

This  situation  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  enactment  last  year  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  un- 
der which  the  executive  agencies  are  not 
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permitted  to  engage  personnel  in  excess 
of  the  number  employed  on  June  30, 
1966.  I  am  not  questioning  the  wisdom, 
over  all.  of  this  Jaw,  but  I  do  point  out 
that  some  of  Iti  provisions  should  be 
waived  with  respect  to  certain  agencies 
which  have  direc^  and  growing  responsi- 
bilities to  the  puWic. 

Precedent  for  ^ch  action  already  has 
been  established!  for  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  "Traffic  Control  Officers, 
for  the  Post  Office,  the  FBI,  and  the  CIA. 

The  VICE  PRSSIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  li\)  to  provide  for  better 
administration  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  of  th^  electric  power  market- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Introduqed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  (for 
himself  and  othjer  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Coiimittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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would  impose  no  new  regulation  on  the 
industry.  The  authority  would  be  used  by 
producers,  that  is  dairy  farmers,  and  only 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  or  more  par- 
ticipating in  a  referendum.  I  know  of  no 
agricultural  legislation  that  received 
more  support  among  dairy  farmers  than 
the  class  I  base  plan  which  first  was 
enacted  in  1965.  This  amendment  in- 
volved some  rather  delicate  techniques  in 
marketing  milk.  Regretfully  the  inter- 
pretations made  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  Congress  proved  to  be 
much  too  rigid  for  the  rapid  changes 
taking  place  in  the  dairy  industry.  The 
authority  granted  by  the  1965  amend- 
ment was  used  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
of  Washington,  and  nowhere  else.  Ex- 
perience in  the  Puget  Sound  market  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  the 
amendments  in  my  bill. 

Because  of  the  rigidities  in  the  1965 
amendment,  the  authority  has  not  been 
used  in  other  milk  marketing  areas  even 
though  dairy  farmers  would  like  to  in- 
stitute class  I  base  plans  in  many  markets 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
which  is  in  my  bill  would  pave  the  way 
for  farmers  to  make  a  great  stride  for- 
ward, and  this  should  not  be  denied  them 
for  lack  of  early  congressional  approval. 

The  amendment  included  in  my  bill 
has  the  full  support  of  dairy  cooperatives 
throughout  the  United  States  and  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  It 
dififers  from  the  authority  contained  in 
the  1965  amendment  in  the  following 
respects : 

First.  My  bill  contains  no  termination 
date.  A  termination  date  of  authority 
provisions  in  the  Federal  Milk  Market- 
ing Orders  is  impractical  in  view  of  the 
procedures  involved  in  instituting  or 
amending  milk  marketing  orders.  Coop- 
erative associations  and  dairy  farmers 
are  reluctant  to  develop  class  I  base 
plans  which  have  longrun  effects  on 
farm  management  practices  unless  they 
can  be  assured  that  the  program  will  not 
be  abruptly  terminated. 

Second.  My  bill  would  authorize  use 
of  "histories  of  marketings"  by  dairy 
farmers,  not  limited  to  a  single  period 
of  time  as  was  provided  by  the  1965 
amendment.  The  provision  in  the  1965 
amendment  is  discriminatory  against 
young  dairy  farmers  entering  an  already 
costly  production  enterprise. 

Third.  My  amendment  authorizes  al- 
locations of  milk  utilizations  among 
dairy  farmers,  on  the  basis  of  their  his- 
tories of  marketing,  and  these  alloca- 
tions also  would  be  subject  to  periodic 
adjustment.  The  1965  amendment  pro- 
vides for  allocating  fluid  milk  utilization 
among  dairy  farmers  for  the  same  fixed 
period  of  time  as  was  used  for  determin- 
ing their  histories  of  marketings.  Under 
present  authority,  all  market  growth  is 
set  aside  for  new  producers  and  the  al- 
leviation of  hardship  and  inequity 
among  producers  before  any  market 
growth  can  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  estab- 
lished producers.  This  provision  provides 
hardship  both  to  new  producers  and  to 
established  producers.  New  producers 
may  receive  allocations  of  fluid  milk, 
month  by  month,  within  the  range  of 


zero  to  100  percent  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  market  growth  and  the 
amount  of  milk  delivered  by  new  pro- 
ducers. Under  these  conditions  new  pro- 
ducers cannot  make  firm  plans  with  any 
assurances  of  participation  in  the  fluid 
milk  sales  of  a  market  except  through 
purchase  of  base  from  a  producer  dis- 
continuing milk  production  or  who  may 
choose  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  dairy 
herd. 

Under  the  present  authority  estab- 
lished producers  have  no  claim  on  fluid 
milk  utilization  resulting  from  market 
growth  until  after  allocations  are  made 
to  new  producers.  The  established  pro- 
ducers complain  bitterly  that  this  is  un- 
fair in  light  of  the  tremendous  expendi- 
tures regularly  made  by  established  pro- 
ducers for  the  sole  piupose  of  stimulat- 
ing increased  milk  consumption  through 
promotion  activities  and  educational 
programs. 

Fourth.  My  bill  would  permit  reduc- 
tions in  histories  of  marketing  and  of 
fluid  milk  allocations  to  producers  who 
fail  to  deliver  their  allocations  of  fluid 
milk  utilization  in  a  prior  period  of  time. 
Such  adjustment  is  precluded  by  the 
1965  amendment.  Dairy  farmers,  and 
particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  milk  production  closely 
parallels  the  fluid  milk  requirements  of 
a  market,  insist  that  a  dairy  farmer  who 
receives  price  assurances  through  the 
class  I  base  plan  must  be  obligated  to 
deliver  his  share  of  the  requirements,  in 
the  interests  of  maintaining  an  orderly 
market. 

Fifth.  My  bill  provides  authority 
wherein  Federal  orders  can  include  rules 
under  which  a  new  producer  may  obtain 
a  base  and  thereafter  participate  in  the 
market — in  the  same  market  as  estab- 
lished producers.  The  1965  amendment 
precludes  regular  participation  in  a  mar- 
ket by  a  new  producer  unless  he  acquires 
a  base  by  purchase.  This,  as  mentioned, 
is  an  extreme  hardship  for  young 
farmers  entering  the  business. 

Sixth.  My  bill  also  provides  specific 
authorization  for  adjusting  prices 
to  farmers  on  a  seasonal  basis.  This  is 
additional  to  authority  for  base  plans 
and  is  used  In  several  orders  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  delivery  of  milk  during 
the  time  of  year  when  production  costs 
are  highest  or  when  fluid  milk  require- 
ments for  consumers  are  at  their  high- 
est level,  and  to  discourage  production  at 
that  time  of  year  when  milk  production 
is  normally  in  surplus.  In  years  past  ad- 
justments In  prices  to  producers  were 
made  through  seasonal  changes  in  prices 
charged  handlers  for  class  I  fluid  milk. 
The  present  intermarket  movement  of 
milk  is  now  in  such  provisions  that  the 
seasonal  adjustment  in  prices  charged 
handlers  is  no  longer  a  practical  answer 
to  the  problem. 

Seventh.  My  bill  provides  for  individual 
voting  by  dairy  farmers  in  referendums 
on  class  I  base  plans,  but  reinstitutes  the 
representative  voting  by  cooperative  as- 
sociations on  behalf  of  their  members 
with  respect  to  base  plans  which  do  not 
reflect  the  utilization  of  milk  and  with 
respect  to  seasonal  price  adjustment 
plans. 
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It  Is  imperative  that  this  blU  be  given 
early  attention  by  the  Congress.  Farmers 
in  many  markets  are  anxious  to  develop 
improved  methods  for  adjusting  prices 
among  dairy  farmers— producers— for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  deUveries  of 
milk  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  markets.  They  can  make  no  prog- 
ress until  such  authority  is  approved. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  I  am  confident  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  support  the  amendment 
as  did  the  former  Secretary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  ^propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  745)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McGovern  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire»,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  35— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION APPOINTING  THOMAS  J. 
WATSON,  JR..  AS  CITIZEN  RE- 
GENT, BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Ftjlbright,  and 
Senator  Scott,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.,  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

I  am  attaching  to  the  bill  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Mr.  Watson  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  and  the  joint 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  and  biographical  sketch 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr., 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson  'for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.J.  RES.  35 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy 
In  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  shaU  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Junior,  a  resi- 
dent of  Connecticut,  In  place  of  Jerome  C. 
Hunsaker,  resigned,  for  the  statutory  term  of 
six  years. 

The  biographical  sketch,  presented  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  is  as  follows : 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr. 
Watson.  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  corp.  exec:  b.  Day- 
ton. O..  Jan.  8,  1914;  s.  Thomas  J.  and  Jean- 
nette  (Klttrldge)  W.;  grad.  Brown  U.,  1937; 
m.  Olive  Field  Cawlev,  Dec.  15,  1941;  chil- 
dren-Thomas J.  Ill,  Jeannette,  Olive,  Lucln- 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
ScoTT)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAVITS)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14,  designating 
January  15  of  each  year  as  "Martin 
Luther  King  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  1969,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  6,  a  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  prayer  in  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  addition  to  the  cospon- 
sors listed  thereon,  plus  the  11  additional 
names  of  Senators  added  by  unanimous 
consent  on  January  21,  I  ask  mianimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  the 
additional  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sor  on  this  joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  66— RESOLU- 
TION TO  CONTINUE  FOR  1  YEAR 
THE  EXISTING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  TO 
EMPLOY  SLX  ADDITIONAL  CLERI- 
CAL EMPLOYEES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  66) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmnittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  66 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  authorized  from  February  1,  1969,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1970,  to  employ  six  additional  cleri- 
cal assistants,  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-57.  ap- 
proved July  28,  1967,  as  amended. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  36),  for  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  suitable  electrical  public  address 
systems  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fong)  , 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd»,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
3)  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  relief 
assistance  to  persons  affected  by  the  Ni- 
gerian civil  war. 

The  xnCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  67— RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  ACQUIRING 
A  MARBLE  BUST  OF  CARL  HAYDEN 
AND  PLACING  SUCH  BUST  WITHIN 
THE  SENATE  WING  OF  THE  CAPI- 
TOL OR  ANY  OF  THE  SENATE  OF- 
FICE BUILDINGS 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  iPANNiNi  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  67);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  67 
Resolved,  That  the  Commission  on  Arts 
and  Antiquities  of  the  United  States  Senate 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
for  the  design  and  sculpture  of  a  marble  bust 
of  Carl  Hayden.  The  Commission  is  further 
authorized  and  directed,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Resolution  numbered  382  of 
the  90th  Congress,  adopted  October  1,  1968, 
to  accept  such  bust  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
and  to  cause  such  bust  to  be  placed  in  an 
appropriate  location  within  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  or  any  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  or  any  room,  space,  or  corridor 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  this  resolution,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $3,000.  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  Contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  FUNDING  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NU- 
TRITION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  original  resolution,  and  ask  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  have  also  sent  to  the  desk  a  list  of  54 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution, 
together  with  the  list  of  cosponsors  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  received,  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  and  the  list  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  resolution  and  list  of  cosponsors 
are  as  follows : 
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Including,  but  not  11 
(a)    the  extent  an 
malnutrition  In  thi 
Ing   educational,  h 
niatters  related  to 


S.  ^ES.  68 
A  resolution  to  continue  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrltloii  and  Human  Needs 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  voted  unanimously 
to  establish  a  Select;  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  to  study  the  food,  medical, 
and  other  related  basic  needs  among  the 
people  of  the  United: States: 

Resolved,  That  tl^e  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Hun»n  Needs  as  established 
under  Senate  resolution  281  Is  authorized  to 
examine.  Investlgat^,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  ejll  matters  pertaining  to 
the  lack  of  food,  inedlcal  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  health 
ted  to  such  matters  as 
causes  of  hunger  and 
United  States,  Includ- 
1th,  welfare,  and  other 
nutrition;  (b)  the  fail- 
ure of  food  programJB  to  reach  many  citizens 
who  lack  adequate  (Quantity  of  food;  (c)  the 
means  by  which  tljls  Nation  can  bring  an 
adequate  supply  of  i^utritious  food  and  other 
related  necessities  o  every  American;  (d) 
the  divisions  of  res]  onslblllty  and  authority 
within  Congress  anfl  the  executive  branch, 
Ineludlni;-  appropriate  procedures  for  con- 
greeslonft^  conslderailon  and  oversight  of  co- 
ordinated programs  to  assure  that  every  resi- 
dent of  the  United  9  tates  haa  adequate  food, 
medical  assistance,  and  other  basic  related 
necessities  of  life  and  health;  and  (e)  the 
degree  of  additional  Federal  action  desirable 
in  these  areas. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  fron  February  1,  1969  to  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  Indusive,  is  authorized:  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Providt^d,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  Irate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,400  th^m  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  efcployee;  (3)  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  docun tents:  (4)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnli  itration.  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government;  (5)  contract 
with  private  organizational  and  individual 
consultants:  (6)  interview  employees  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
other  individuals;  and  (7)  take  depositions 
and  other  testimony 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of 
Senate  resolution  2(1  (90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.) 
Is  amended  by  strlllng  out  "and  terminate 
its  activities  not  laier  than  J\ine  30,  1969." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before 
June  30,  1969  and  Eecember  31,  1969  respec- 
tively and  termlnats  its  activities  not  later 
than  December  31,  1!I69." 

( b )  The  last  sentt  nee  of  Senate  resolution 
281  (90th  Cong.,  2(1  Sess.)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "reporl "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "reports". 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  o)  the  committee  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  shall  not  exceed  8250.- 
000  through  Decemt  er  31.  1969,  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  a;  )proved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  list  of  cosp<nsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 68  is  as  follows: 

Mr 


Jlr.    McGovem 
Mr.  Boggs.  Mi.  Brooke 
of  West  Virginia,  M:' 
Cook,  Mr.  Cranston, 
QX>mlnlck,  Mr. 
bright,  Mr.  Goodell 
"Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr 


Eagle  ton 


Hai  tke. 


Anderson.   Mr.   Bayh. 

.  Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr.  Byrd 

Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 

Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Pul- 

Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris, 

Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits, 

Magnuson.  Mr.  Mansfield, 


Mr.  Mathlas.  B<r.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McOee,  Mr. 
Metcalf ,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pastors,  Ii4r.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Proxmlre,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  RiblcofT.  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Tyd- 
Ings.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tar- 
borough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  would  authorize  the  select 
committee  to  incur  expenses  through 
December  31,  1969,  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $250,000.  In  addition.  It  would 
amend  Senate  Resolution  281,  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee's termination  date,  July  1,  1969, 
is  extended  for  an  additional  6  months 
to  December  31,  1969. 

The  select  committee  was  established 
by  the  Senate  on  July  30,  1968.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  receive  authority  to  em- 
ploy a  staff  or  expend  funds  until  Oc- 
tober 4,  1968,  when  the  Senate  agreed  to 
an  authorized  budget  of  $25,000  through 
January  31,  1969. 

This  limited  budget  did  not  enable  the 
select  comjnittee  to  acquire  the  full  com- 
plement of  professional  and  clerical  staff 
necessary  to  begin  operations  imtil  this 
month.  The  committee,  however,  now  is 
fully  staffed  and  fully  operational. 

We  began  hearings  on  December  17, 
1968.  Since  that  time  we  have  held  10 
days  of  hearings.  We  have  not,  however, 
had  an  opportunity  to  conduct  field 
hearings  and  studies  or  engage  in  other 
activities  wtiich  the  committee  feels  are 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  man- 
date from  the  Senate. 

The  extension  of  the  committee's  ter- 
mination date  from  July  1,  1969,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  will  assure  that  the 
select  committee  has  the  time  necessary 
to  imdertake  intensive  studies  in  the 
areas  wliich  the  Senate  has  directed  it 
to  examine,  and  will  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  operate  at  a  level  of  activity 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  mandate  for 
the  full  year  originally  contemplated 
when  it  was  established  last  July  and  to 
make  its  report  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  explaining  the 
mandate  of  the  select  committee,  its  ac- 
tivities to  date,  and  the  activities  which 
It  contemplates  imdertaking  in  the  fu- 
ture be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum   Accompanying   Senate   Reso- 

LtrriON   68   Attthorizing   ExPENDrrtmES   by 

THE  Select  CoMMnrEE  on  Ndtrition  and 

Human  Needs,  January  27,  1969 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  has  reported  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 68  authorizing  the  Committee  to  incur 
expenses  through  December  31.  1969  not  to 
exceed  $250,000. 

The  mandate  of  the  Select  Committee, 
as  set  forth  in  S.  Res.  281,  2nd  Session,  90th 
Congress,  is  to  conduct  a  complete  study 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  food,  medi- 
cal and  other  related  basic  needs  among  the 
American  people.  Matters  within  the  Com- 
mittee's mandate  Include: 

(a)  The  extent  and  causes  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing educational,  health,  welfare  and  other 
matters  related  to  malnutrition; 


(b)  The  failure  of  food  programs  to  reach 
many  citizens  who  lack  adequate  quantity 
or  quality  of  food; 

(c)  The  means  by  which  this  nation  can 
bring  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious  food 
and  other  related  necessities  to  every  Amer- 
ican; 

(d)  The  divisions  of  responsibility  and 
authority  within  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  Including  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  Congressional  consideration  and 
oversight  of  coordinated  programs  to  assure 
that  every  resident  of  the  United  States  has 
adequate  food,  medical  assistance  and  other 
basic  related  necessities  of  life  and  health; 
and 

(e)  The  degree  of  additional  Federal  ac- 
tion desirable  in  these  areas. 

AcrrvrriEs  to  date 

The  Committee  was  established  by  the 
Senate  on  July  30,  1968.  However,  it  did  not 
receive  authority  to  employ  a  staff  or  expend 
funds  until  October  4,  1968  when  the  Senate 
agreed  to  an  authorized  budget  of  $25,000 
through  January  31,  1969. 

This  authority  enabled  the  Committee  to 
take  on  a  staff  cUrector  and  a  secretary  which 
were  employed  in  early  November.  The  Com- 
mittee was  not,  however,  with  its  limited 
budget,  able  to  acquire  the  additional  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  necessary  to  begin 
full  operations  until  this  month.  It  now  has 
four  professional  and  four  clerical  personnel, 
and  it  is  believed  to  have  acquired  the  full 
staff  needed  to  fulfill  its  mandate. 

The  Committee  began  hearings  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  1968.  Since  that  time  it  has  held  10 
days  of  hearings.  It  has  not,  however,  had  an 
opportunity  to  conduct  field  hearings  and 
studies  or  engage  in  other  activities  which  it 
feels  are  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  Its 
mandate  from  the  Senate. 

Because  the  Committee  has  not  been  able 
to  become  fully  operative  during  the  first  six 
months  of  its  one-year  duration,  and  in  or- 
der to  assure  that  it  has  the  time  necessary 
to  imdertake  intensive  studies  in  the  areas 
outlined  below,  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  extension  of  the  Com- 
mittee's termination  date  from  July  1,  1969 
to  December  31,  1969.  This  extension  will  per- 
mit  the  Committee  to  operate  at  a  level  of 
activity  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  mandate 
for  the  full  year  originally  contemplated 
when  It  was  established  last  July  and  to 
make  its  report  to  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

ASSISTANCE  PROVTOED  BY  THE  LEGISLATIVE  REF- 
ERENCE SESTTCE  or  THE  tXBRART  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  Select  Committee  has  already  received 
major  staff  assistance  from  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  win  continue  to  use  the  faculties  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  as 
It  undertakes  the  activities  set  forth  In  the 
next  section  of  this  memorandum. 

Thus  far,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  the  following  studies 
and  research  projects  have  already  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

1.  "Federal  Food  Aid  Programs"  (10  pages) : 
This  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the  legislative 
authority  for  the  various  Federal  food  aid 
programs  including  a  discussion  of  food  aid 
policy,  and  the  authority  contained  In  the 
following  legislation: 

Section  32.  Act  of  Augiist  24.  1935,  as 
amended,  and  related  legislation. 

Section  402.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended. 

Section  6.  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
related  legislation. 

Section  416.  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,   and  related   legislation. 

Section  407,  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

Section  202,  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 
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Section  709,  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 

SecUon  379c,  AgrictUtural  Adjustment  Act 

of  1938. 

section  210,  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  and 
Act  of  August  19,  1958.  as  amended. 

Act  of  July  3,  1956.  as  amended,  and  Act 
of  August  17,  1961. 

Section  505,  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 

2  "Proposal  for  Study  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs" 
(23  pages) :  This  study  proposal  was  prepared 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Committee  staff  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  research  expertise 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  Is  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  as  It  determines  how 
to  carry  out  its  mandate  from  the  Senate. 
This  study  Includes  proposals  In  connection 
with  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Identification  of  low-Income  people. 

(b)  Existing  soiuces  of  help  for  the  poor 
including  Income  maintenance,  Federal  food 
programs,  health  and  medical  services,  train- 
ing and  employment  services  and  the  inter- 
relationships of  programs  for  the  poor. 

(C)  A  section  on  health  and  nutrition 
discussing  the  need  for  study  of  the  con- 
sequences of  food  insufficiency,  minimum 
nutritional  requirements,  reasons  for  nutri- 
tional Insufficiency,  the  detection,  diagnosis 
and  correction  of  malnutrition,  nutrition 
education,  nutrition  research,  food  nutri- 
tion and  the  private  sector. 

(d)  Administrative  organization  alterna- 
tives raising  issues  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  assistance  programs  on 
the  State  and  Federal  levels  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  programs  Including  food 
stamps,  school  lunch  and  other  food  assist- 

3.  •Legislative  Background  of  Federal  Food 
Aid  Programs"  (55  pages)  :  This  study  has 
provided  the  Committee  with  a  complete  and 
detailed  legislative  history  of  the  following 
programs : 

Section  32.  Act  of  August  24,  1935  and 
related  legislation;   Amendments  to  Section 

32. 
Section  402,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 

as  amended. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  and  related 
legislation. 

National  School  Lunch  Act. 

The  Colmer  Committee. 

Section  416,  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Section  416  Amendments. 

Special  Milk  Programs. 

Section  709  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965. 

Food  Stamp  Program. 

The  Child   Nutrition  Act  of   1966. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  staff  haa  re- 
quested and  received  many  other  studies  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  which  are 
generally  available  to  the  public. 

The  Staff  of  the  Select  Committee  wlU  con- 
tinue to  work  very  closely  with  and  use  the 
services  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. The  LRS  will  be  particularly  helpful  In 
pulling  together  current  and  past  research 
studies  on  matters  relating  to  nutrition  and 
basic  human  needs.  Summaries  wUl  be  pre- 
pared by  LRS  on  all  available  research  from 
time  to  time  as  specific  requests  are  made 
by  the  Committee. 

FUTURE   ACTIVITIES 

The  Committee  believes  the  fulfillment  of 
Its  mission  requires  that  It  have  the  resources 
and  time  necessary  to  undertake  the  activi- 
ties described  below. 

;.  Examination  and  evaluation  of  Federal 
■programa 

Intensive  surveys  and  anaJysee  of  food 
assistance  and  other  nutrition-related  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment are  already  In  the  planning  stage.  These 
studies  win  emphasize  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  administrative  machinery  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  food  and  related  services  through  the 
food  stamp,  commodity  distribution,  school 


lunch,  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
pre-school,  health  services  and  other  nutri- 
tion-related programs.  The  examination  will 
be  undertaken  simultaneously  on  two  levels. 
First,  the  Committee  expects  to  conduct 
field  hearings  and  inspection  trips  in  from 
six  to  twelve  states.  These  field  Investiga- 
tions will  be  supplemented  by  intensive  sur- 
veys by  private  consultants  designed  to  eval- 
uate state  and  local  administration  of  fed- 
eral programs. 

These  consultant  studies  will  focus  upon 
a  limited  number  of  states  and  encompass, 
among  other  topics  an  analysis  of  the  source 
of  food  and  other  related  services  available 
to  the  poor;  the  nature,  quality  and  location 
of  State  and  local  program  administration; 
the  relationships  among  programs  and  ad- 
ministering agencies;  participation  levels  and 
certification  procedxires;  local  Impediments 
to  participation;  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  needs  among  the  local  population  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are  met  and 
how  and  breakdowns  between  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  administering  agencies  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Implementation 
of  Federal  guidelines,  and  including  differ- 
ences in  perspectives  about  policies  and 
program  intent. 

Second,  and  concurrently,  the  Committee 
staff  will  work  closely  with  the  staffs  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  including  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs    and    with    the    Legislative    Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  which  will 
assist  the  Committee  in  compiling  informa- 
tion and  in  the  conduct  of  specific  research 
projects.    These    activities    will    encompass, 
among  other  topics  an  examination  of  exist- 
ing laws,  regulations  and  guidelines  with  a 
view    toward    determination    of    Federal    re- 
strictions on  local  participation,  certification, 
administration,  etc..  and  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  red   tape  Impedes  local  administra- 
tion; an  analysis  of  State  plans  on  file  with 
the  Federal  agency,  the  restrictions  Imposed 
by  States  on  program  participation  and  ad- 
ministration   and    Federal    sanctions    of    or 
Impediments  to  such  restrictions;   a  review 
of  Federal  monitoring  of  local  programs,  in- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  ad- 
ministering  agency   does   or   does   not   have 
knowledge  necessary  to  evaluate  State  and 
local   program    administration;    comparisons 
of  program  participation  and  characteristics 
of  participants  and  an  evaluation  of  Federal 
efforts   to   assure   that   particular   needs   are 
being  met  through  the  provision  of  the  right 
services.  This  would  include  analyses  of  in- 
come   levels    and    other    standard    of    living 
characteristics  of  participants,  and  non-par- 
ticipants,  and  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
programs  are  designed  and  implemented  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  persons. 

These  activities,  together  with  further  pub- 
lic hearings  in  Washington  are  expected  to 
provide  the  Conamlttee  with  evaluative  ma- 
terials which  will  form  the  basis  of  its  assess- 
ment of  present  nutrition-related  programs. 
2.  The  making  and  implementation  of  Federal 
policy 
Related  to  administrative  evaluation 
studies  is  a  study  of  policy-making  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  government. 

This  study  will  encompass  such  matters  as 
the  coordination  of  and  relationships  among 
Federal  agencies  and  programs,  including  the 
relationships  between  foreign  and  domestic 
food  assistance  efforts  and  between  domestic 
food  assistance  efforts  and  the  development 
of  space  and  combat  foods,  and  the  use  of 
interagency  committees  and  councils;  federal 
research  activities  and  the  use  of  informa- 
tion gained  from  research  Including  mecha- 
nisms for  locating  hunger  and  malnutrition; 
the  setting  of  program  and  budget  priorities 
among  and  for  human  needs  programs;  the 
development  of  guidelines  and  regulations 


and  the  implementation  of  Congressional 
policy  and  legUlatlve  Intent;  the  pressures 
and  influences  on  policy-making;  the  rela- 
tionships between  nutrition,  agriculture,  wel- 
fare and  other  policies  and  their  imple- 
mentation. 

3.  The  role  of  the  private  sector 
The  Committee  will  also  assess  the  present 
and  possible  future  roles  of  the  food  process- 
ing indusirj-  and  other  private  for-profit  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  in  meeting  nu- 
trition   and    other    basic    needs.    Including 
Federal  regulation  of  and  restraints  on  the 
private  sector.  This  study   would  cover  the 
following  topics:  the  fortification  of  existing 
foods  and  development  of  new  foods  to  meet 
the  nutrition  needs  of  the  poor,  including 
existing  efforts  of  the   food   industry   alone 
and  in  cooperation  with  AID  and  USDA;  the 
packaging,    advertising,    and    marketing    of 
present  foods  and  the  effect  of  food  Industry 
practices  upon  the  poor:   political  and  eco- 
nomic restraints  upon  food  manufacturers; 
Federal  regulations  affecting   food  fortifica- 
tion-   and  the  future  development  of   local 
food  processing  businesses  and   agricultural 
cooperatives  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
endeavors  have  and  can  meet  the  needs  of  low 
income  groups. 
4.  Needs  of  particular  population  groups 
The  Committee  wlU  also  focus  upon  the 
special  nutrition-related  problems  of  partic- 
ular groups  of  people  such  as  Indians,  mi- 
grants,   spanlsh-surnamed    Americans,    the 
elderly   children  and  Infants   and  pregnant 
women.    These    studies    will    encompass    an 
evaluation  of  current  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  groups  and  the  participation 
of   such   groups   in   general   assistance    pro- 
grams It  will  also  attempt  to  assess  the  need 
for  special  assistance  for  such  persons. 

Each  of  these  areas  of  study  will  be  under- 
taken through  a  combination  of  staff,  con- 
sultant, administrative  agency  and  Library 
of  Congress  research  and  through  public 
hearings.  Through  these  efforts,  the  Commit- 
tee expects  to  develop  recommendations  for 
a  coordinated  program  or  programs  to  assure 
that  the  nutritional  needs  of  our  citizens  are 

The  accompanying  budget  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
requests  a  total  expenditure  authority  of 
$250  000  for  the  eleven-month  period  from 
February  1.  1969  through  December  31,  1969. 
The  Committee  believes  that  this  is  the  mini- 
mum that  Is  essential  for  the  support  of  an 
adequate  staff  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  above.  The  budget  does  not 
contemplate  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
professional  or  clerical  personnel  presently 
employed.  It  does,  however,  allow  for  a  sub- 
stantial sum  which  the  Committee  believes 
necessary  to  undertake  research  projects  and 
intensive  field  surveys  under  contract  with 
private  full  and  part-time  consultants. 

Without  this  requested  expenditure  au- 
thority, and  without  an  extension  of  the 
Committee's  termination  date  to  December 
31,  1969.  the  Committee  does  not  feel  that 
it  can  adequately  undertake  those  activities 
which  it  considers  necessary  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  mandate  from  the  Senate. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
.sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  extend  for 
6  months  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs.  This  select 
committee  was  established  by  unanimous 
vote  and  has  a  mandate  to  study  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  It 
is  also  committed  to  recommending  ways 
to  assure  that  the  nutritional  needs  of  all 
our  citizens  are  met. 

The  legislation,  which  was  approved  in 
July,  provided  1  year  for  the  committee 
to  accomplish  this.  Operating  funds  for  it 
were  not  authorized  until  October  1968. 
Therefore,  it  was  mid-December  before 
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hearings  could  befeln.  During  these  past 
2  months,  the  committee  has  taken  testi- 
mony from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  also  provided  wit- 
nesses. Experts  hive  reported  on  health, 
medicine,  nutritlin,  and  malnutrition, 
disease,  vitamin  j deficiency,  and  child 
welfare.  i 

During  my  own  testimony  in  support  of 
the  creation  of  thje  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Huinan  Needs,  before  the 
Subcommittee  oi^  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  I  stated  that  we 
would  go  look  throughout  America  and 
may  very  well  find  it  a  shocking  place, 
but  that  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  what 
we  find  undisturbed  or  without  change 
for  the  better. 

Therefore,  I  Wholeheartedly  support 
extending  the  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Need*  to  December  31.  1969, 
so  that  we  have  ^ifflcient  time  to  take  a 
penetrstlng  look  fat  human  needs,  and 
decide  cTn  some  changes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  Included  in  IShe  Record  a  resolution 
for  the  extension  lof  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Himian  Needs,  and 
a  request  which  seeks  authorization  for  it, 
of  which  I  am  a  dosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  today.  Senator  George 
McGoVERN,  chairiian  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutritibn  and  Human  Needs, 
has  introduced  a  resolution  which  au- 
thorizes that  cojnmittee  to  incur  ex- 
pense through  December  of  this  year  not 
As  the  ranking  minor- 
committee,  I  cospon- 


to  exceed  $250.00 
ity  member  of  th; 
sor  that  resolutio 

The  mandate 
forth  in  Senate 
session.  90th  Co 
complete  study  o 
the  food,  medical 


the  committee,  as  set 
esolution  281,  second 
gress,  is  to  conduct  a 
all  matters  relating  to 
d  other  related  basic 
needs  among  thel  American  people.  The 
original  terminamon  date  for  the  com- 
mittee's study  is  July  1  of  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  commitjtee  was  unable  to  ac- 
quire the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
necessary  to  begin  full  operations  imtil 
last  month  due  tc  a  limited  budget. 

The  committee  hearings,  which  be- 
gan December  VU  have  produced  evi- 
dence to  a  shocki:  ig  degree  that  there  is, 
indeed,  hunger  a;  id  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  wl  ich  affects  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  In  order  fully  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  md  effects  of  this  seri- 
ous situation,  anc  its  relationship  to  ex- 
isting Federal  foo  1  and  health  programs, 
the  committee  reeds  to  conduct  field 
hearings  and  engage  in  other  activities 
which  are  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  Senate  manda  e. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has 
revealed  that,  at  present,  nutrition  ac- 
tivities in  the  Fe<  eral  Government  have 
led  toward  neither  the  effective  gather- 
ing nor  applicatic  n  of  knowledge  in  this 
area.  There  has  been  division  of  respon- 
sibility among  congressional  committees, 
with  fragmentary  coordination  and  over- 
lapping activities. 

We  have  also  learned  that,  in  41  States, 
less  than  50  per:ent  of  the  hard-core 
poor — families  of  four  with  less  than  a 
$2,200  annual  iicome — participate  in 
food  assistance  pi  ograms  in  those  areas. 


These  low  participation  rates  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  basic  nutritional  needs. 
In  addition,  of  the  over  23  million  pov- 
erty-level citizens,  14  million  are  receiv- 
ing no  food  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  alone  would  give  us 
all  cause  for  grave  concern.  However,  we 
have  seen,  through  films  shown  to  the 
committee,  and  heard,  from  distin- 
guished witnesses,  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate food.  Most  recently,  on  January  22, 
the  committee  received  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  first  nutrition  survey  ever 
conducted  in  the  United  States.  Those 
findings,  to  say  the  least,  were  shocking. 
Dr.  Arnold  Schaefer,  who  is  conducting 
the  survey,  stated  that  studies  to  date 
clearly  indicate  that  there  is  malnutri- 
tion in  our  Nation  occurring  in  an  un- 
expectedly large  proportion  of  the  survey 
sample  population. 

To  hear,  that,  in  the  wealthiest  Nation 
in  the  world,  there  is  high  vitamin  defi- 
ciency, growth  retardation  falling  below 
national  average  among  children,  and 
severe  dental  problems  among  children 
over  10  years  old  is  indeed  horrifying.  As 
Dr.  Schaefer  stated: 

It  is  unreasonable  In  an  affluent  society  to 
discover  such  signs  as  those  seen  to  date. 

Every  American  should,  and  must,  be 
concerned,  when  problems  encountered 
in  our  Nation's  poverty  groups  seem  to 
be  very  similar  to  those  encountered  in 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

This  already  morbid  situation  is  made 
just  so  much  more  intolerable,  when  we 
realize  that  it  has  a  most  serious  effect, 
and  consequences  on  our  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  suffer  from  malnutrition,  hid- 
den hunger  and  related  illnesses,  due  to 
lack  of  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 
Our  children  are  the  hope  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  committee  heard  testimony 
today  that  by  the  time  a  child  reaches  4 
years  old,  some  90  percent  of  his  brain 
growth  has  occurred.  It  is  during  this 
critical  period  that  the  brain  is  most 
vulnerable  to  nutrient  deficiencies  with 
the  likelihood  of  irreversible  changes 
being  produced  that  remain  throuf^hout 
life. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  above  changes  can  begin  occur- 
ring before  birth  if  the  mother  suffers 
from  vitamin  deficiencies.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  750,000  women  a  year 
deliver  a  child  without  comprehensive 
prenatal  care.  Where  such  women  have 
severe  vitamin  deficiencies  or  related  ill- 
nesses, the  child  never  has  a  chance.  Mr. 
President,  hunger  for  food  is  greater 
than  hunger  for  knowledge.  Who  knows 
how  much  has  already  been  lost  to  our 
country  in  mental  ability  and  productiv- 
ity due  to  the  inhibiting  mental  and 
physical  effects  of  prolonged  malnutri- 
tion— both  to  parent  and  child? 

All  of  the  above  data  has  been  revealed 
in  testimony  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  Our 
work  is  just  beginning.  We  must  not  only 
find  solutions  and  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems and  questions  concerning  hunger 
and  malnutrition;  but  we  must  deter- 
mine how  best  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  its  food  and 
health  programs,  can  be  mobilized  to 
find  a  permanent  solution  to  this  shock- 
ing problem.  Such  mobilization  must  be 


in  cooperation  with  local  government,  the 
private  sector,  educational  institutions, 
and  voluntary  organizations.  These,  and 
other  methods,  will  be  explored  by  the 
committee. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  this  sit- 
uation. During  the  90th  Congress,  I  au- 
thored and  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  which 
was  offered  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
straints on  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture alleged  to  be  a  legal  disability 
to  use  fimds  which  he  already  had  for 
food  programs.  Furthermore,  in  my  effort 
to  draw  the  attention  of  colleagues  to 
the  problem,  I  arranged  two  special 
showings  of  the  CBS  documentarj', 
"Hunger  in  America,"  for  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs.  In  addi- 
tion, I  joined  in  sponsoring  Senate  Reso- 
lution 281,  which  established  the  select 
committee. 

Because  I  believe  that  food  and  health 
needs  are  related  to  income  support  and 
welfare  systems,  I  plan  to  Introduce  leg- 
islation providing  Federal  standards  of 
welfare  payments  and  for  increased  aid 
for  certain  States  unable  otherwise  to 
meet  national  standards. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined 
only  a  few  of  the  many  logs  that  are 
creating  a  logjam  of  malnutrition  and 
are  thus  holding  back  the  great  streams 
of  good  health,  mental  ability,  and 
human  productivity  from  millions  of 
American  citizens.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
cosponsor  Senator  McGovern's  resolu- 
tion, which  will  extend  the  committee's 
life,  to  contribute  to  the  objective  that 
himger  and  malnutrition  will  forever  be 
eradicated  from  our  midst. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  in  an  address  to  the 
Senate,  I  mentioned  the  reddened  hair 
which  announces  death  for  Biafran  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  only  Biafran  children  who 
suffer  this  ghastly  protein  deficiency  dis- 
ease. Recent  studies  indicate  that  Amer- 
ican children  suffer  from  the  same 
dlesase  and  similar  outrageous  malnu- 
trition. While  the  condition  in  Biafra 
blights  our  consciences,  this  condition  in 
the  United  States  blights  our  sensibili- 
ties more  deeply.  Let  us  consider  those 
forgotten  people  who  die  by  inches  be- 
cause of  famine. 

These  people  are  poor.  There  are  27 
million  poor  in  the  United  States  but  20 
million  of  them  are  handicapf>ed  becau.se 
they  are  imder  16.  over  60.  or  physically 
or  mentally  hampered.  These  20  million 
p>oor  have  difficulty  obtaining  food.  Yet 
only  6  million  poor  or  nearly  poor  per- 
sons participate  in  family  food  programs. 
Many  of  the  hungry  are  children.  Two  to 
four  million  poor  children  should  get  as- 
sistance imder  the  national  school  lunch 
program  but  they  do  not. 

While  Secretary  Freeman  made  out- 
standing and  meritorious  changes  to 
help  millions  of  persons  heretofore  im- 
helped.  he  had  indicated  that  more  must 
still  be  accomplished.  He  stated  that  9.5 
million  children  now  attend  sc'iools 
where  meal  service  is  not  available  and 
pointed  out  that  these  children  are  the 
ones  who  would  most  benefit  from  such 
programs.  Over  1  million  of  these  chil- 
dren are  potentially  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches.  This  means  that 
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a  great  percentage  of  these  children  are 
hungry.  Hungry  children  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  learn. 

What  happens  during  lunch  to  these 
millions  of  hungry  children?  Children 
can  be  very  cruel.  Poor,  hungry  children 
without  money  for  food  must  suffer  the 
indignity  of  making  up  excuses  to  other 
children  for  not  eating.  Tliey  must  suf- 
fer the  accusations  that  they  do  not  have 
any  money  for  lunch.  They  must  hun- 
grily observe  their  classmates  eat;  or 
subserviently  cull  the  remains  of  finished 
classmates'  lunches. 

Hunger  can  cause  brain  damage  and 
retarded  growth  rates,  but  let  us  not  for- 
get the  damage  to  the  spirit  caused  by 
this  hunger  and  poverty.  Inferiority  feel- 
ings as  well  as  physical  destruction  are 
the  real  prices  of  our  inaction.  Culture 
and  society  tries  to  harness  and  inject 
restraints  and  values  into  children's  wild 
energy — restraints  considered  essential 
for  the  mature  adult.  But  we  cannot,  if 
we  are  mature  adults  deserving  the  ad- 
jective enlightened,  permit  himger  and 
malnutrition  to  continue. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota's  resolution 
because  we  must  know  the  problem  in 
detail  before  we  can  adequately  solve  it. 
The  resolution  would  enable  us  to  know 
the  problem.  Basic  need  would  be  iden- 
tified. An  individual  satisfies  primary 
needs  before  seeking  more  complex  ones 
such  as  security,  meaning,  and  fulfill- 
ment. Although  elaborate  psychological 
theories  embellish  this  view,  they  only 
restate  what  appears  obvious  to  the  com- 
monsense.  One  must  have  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  the  basic  necessities  by  any 
definition. 

This  study  is  a  first  step  toward  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  minimum  essentials 
which  an  individual  in  our  society  re- 
quires. The  average  expenditure  for  food 
in  the  United  States  is  $1,500.  The  aver- 
age migrant  laborer  only  earns  $1,200. 
Should  we  be  surprised  that  some  people 
are  underfed  when  they  earn  less  per 
year  than  the  average  person  spends  on 
food? 

This  situation  is  somewhat  like  the 
childhood  nonsense  game  where  two 
people  discuss  life— What  is  life?  A  mag- 
azine. How  much  does  it  cost?  Ten  cents. 
I  only  have  a  nickel.  That  is  tough.  What 
is  tough?  Life.  What  is  life?  A  magazine, 
and  so  forth.  Hunger  is  one  of  the  ways 
of  life  for  the  poor.  The  dominant  so- 
ciety seems  to  say,  eat  food  to  stay 
healthy,  or  buy  food  stamps.  The  poor 
ask  how  much  do  they  cost?  The  rich 
say  $1,500.  The  poor  say  they  only  have 
51,200.  The  dominant  society  answers 
that  that  is  tough.  What  is  tough?  Pov- 
erty, hunger,  sickness,  ignorance,  unem- 
ployment— that  vicious  cycle  of  basic 
needs  which  we  really  do  not  know 
enough  about  so  that  the  poor  can  afford 
life.  We  are  a  rich  country,  we  do  know. 
Five  years  ago  there  were  151,720  beauty 
shops.  Last  year,  $30  billion  was  spent 
on  war  in  Asia.  Today  we  are  very  close 
to  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  Let  us 
redirect  a  very  small  part  of  our  wealth 
to  the  understanding  of  the  hunger  and 
needs  of  the  infant,  the  pregnant  moth- 
er, and  the  migrant  laborer.  Let  us  not 


overlook  the  lonely  aged  person  or  the 
forgotten  transient.  Let  us  consider  the 
needs  of  all  our  citizens  before  hope  is 
starved  and  trust  famished. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  cosponsor  the  Senate  reso- 
lution requesting  extension  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  through  December  31,  1969,  and 
requesthig  $250,000  for  its  operations 
during  this  period. 

Last  July  the  Senate  unanimously 
voted  for  the  establishment  of  this  select 
committee.  This  was  a  significant  step 
in  the  effort  to  better  identify  and  ana- 
lyze the  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. However,  the  committee  was 
not  authorized  to  expend  funds  and  em- 
ploy staff  imtil  October,  and  its  spending 
authority  was  severely  limited.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  committee  continue  its 
vital  work  and  complete  its  mission. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  exist  too  prevalently  in  this 
country;  clear  evidence  confirms  this. 
However,  the  extent  of  the  problem  has 
caused  considerable  controversy  in  re- 
cent months.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
conMnittee's  proposed  field  hearings  and 
inspection  trips  will  be  meaningful  in 
resolving  this  controversy  and  in  bring- 
ing about  a  coordination  of  existing  food 
programs.  I  will  urge  and  support  ade- 
quate funding  of  these  endeavors. 

Surveys  indicate  that  many  of  our 
schoolchildren  are  slow  learners — suffer- 
ing a  degree  of  mental  retardation  from 
inadequate  nutrition.  Others  suffer  from 
vitamin  deficiencies  and  stunted  growth. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  con- 
ducting an  extensive  survey  to  determine 
the  extent,  causes,  and  effects  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  Last  week  the  select 
committee  received  a  preliminary  report 
of  this  survey  from  the  Chief  of  Nutri- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Center  for  Control  of 
Chronic  Diseases.  The  findings  seem  to 
reinforce  those  of  previous  studies  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  physical  and 
mental  retardation,  disease,  and  de- 
formity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  millions  of 
Americans  suffer  from  the  effects  of  msil- 
nutriiton.  This  is  shameful  in  our  land 
of  prosperity  and  advanced  technology. 
We  are  aware  of  the  Federal  and  State 
programs  to  provide  food  for  low-income 
families.  However,  this  has  not  been  ade- 
quate. One  of  the  aims  of  the  select  com- 
mittee is  to  determine  where  there  have 
been  failures  and  to  recommend  correc- 
tive action. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  70— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
LULA  M.  TOWLES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  70*  ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  70 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lula  M.  Towles.  widow  of  George  A.  Towles. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  69— RESOLU- 
TION TO  MAKE  PUBLIC  CERTAIN 
RECORDS  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
SENATE  TAKEN  IN  EXECUTIVE 
SESSION  IN   1898 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  69)  to  make  public  certain  rec- 
ords of  proceedings  of  the  Senate  taken 
in  executive  session  in  1898,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  71— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
LOUIS  C.  STREETS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  71);  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  71 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Liouis  C.  Streets,  widower  of  Clementine  E. 
Streets,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
ELEANOR  S.  WHEL AN— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  72) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S   Res.  72 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eleanor  S.  Whelan,  sister  of  Joseph  M.  Whe- 
lan,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  73— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  THE  69TH  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE   (S.  REPT.  NO.  5) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 


1968 


subtnitted  a  report  thereon, 

ordered  to  be  printed 

resolution  was  placed  on  the 


Res.  73),  and 
which  report  wa$ 
and  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 


the 


Resolved,  Tbat 
port  of  the  National 
of   the   American 
ended   March    1. 
Illustration,  as  a 


RKS.  73 

sixty-ninth  annual  re- 

.  Society  of  the  Daughters 

Revolution   for   the   year 

1B66,  be  printed,  with   an 

document. 


S  fnate 
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Mr.  JORDAN 
the  Committee 
tion,    reported 
resolution  ^S 
on  the  calendar 


Re  5 


-  Revived,  That 
hers  be.  and  they 
bers  of   the   following 
Congress : 

Joint  Committed 
of   North   CaroUni 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of 

Joint     Committee 
Library:  Mr.  Jordan 
Pell,    of    Rhode 
Nevada;   Mr.  Cooder 
Thurmond,  of  Soufh 
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74— RESOLU- 

FOR  MEMBERS 

OP  THE  SENATE  OF 

COMMITTEE       ON 

THE  JOINT  COM- 

CONGRESS    ON   THE 

OF    A    COM- 


3f  North  Carolina,  from 

on  Rules  and  Adminlstra- 

the    following    original 

74) ;  which  was  placed 


Rbs.  74 
the  following-named  Mem- 


are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
Jolnt  committees   of 

on  Printing:  Mr.  Jordan, 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Alabama; 
Pennsylvania. 

of    Congress     on     the 

of  North  Carolina;  Mr. 

Island;     Mr.    Cannon,    of 

of  Kentucky;   and  Mr. 

Carolina. 


SENATE  RESO:.UTION  75— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  REVI- 
SION AND  PRINTING  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE MANUAJL  FOR  USE  DURING 
THE  91ST  CC*;fGRESS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMirrEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  'of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  o^  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  I  the  following  original 
resolution  >  S.  r4s.  75 » ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar:] 

Rks.  75 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be,  and  It  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  that  said  Rules^  and 
Manual  shall  be       ■        •  -- 

ment.    and    that 


Resolved,   That 


the   Senate.   Ave 
shall  be  for  the 


mlttee  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Inveetlgatlon  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  and  opportunities  of  old- 
er people,  including  but  not  limited  to.  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  Income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  In  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
housing,  and,  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  projxieed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  committee,  and 
such  committee  shall  not  have  power  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  pe- 
riods of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  dociunents.  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  tes- 
timony. 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee  is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1,  1969, 
through  January  31,  1970,  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and  con- 
sultants as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (2)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $214,000  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1969.  through  January  31,  1970,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upwn  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  and  Investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1970.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  January  31,  1970. 


printed  m  a  Senate  docu- 

two    thousand    additional 

copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
one  thousand  cojles  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
hundred   and   fifty   copies 
use  of  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  remaining 
four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  bound 
in  full  morocco  ind  tagged  as  to  contents 
and  delivered  as  i^ay  be  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  76— RESOLU- 
TION TO  CC^TTINUE  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTER  ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

B.  RES.  76 

Resolved,  That!  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  Senate  Resolution  33, 
Eighty-seventh  Otngrees,  agreed  to  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Is  hereby  extended  through  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 


FEES  FOR  GRAZING  LIVESTOCK  ON 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  urgent  pleas  and  dire  warnings 
of  disaster  for  the  livestock  industry  in 
the  West,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Forest  Service  have  de- 
cided to  raise  livestock  grazing  fees  on 
public  lands. 

I  feel  this  is  a  terrible  mistake,  as 
these  increases  will  hurt  an  industry  that 
is  in  poor  economic  shape  even  now. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  new  administra- 
tion to  rescind  the  order  at  this  time,  and 
to  wait  until  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  completes  Its  report  to 
the  American  people  in  1970,  before  fvu-- 
ther  action  is  taken  on  grazing  fees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few 
of  the  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
Nevada  livestockmen  pointing  up  the 
problem  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McGiLL,  Nev. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  I'm  a  cattle 
rancher  in  eastern  Nevada  and  I  would  like 
you  to  lodge  an  official  protest  with  Secre- 
tary OrvlUe  Freeman  and  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  against  this  proposed  grazing  fee  in- 
crease and  their  proposal  to  change  the  pres- 
ent  fee  formula  based  on  the  price  of  live- 
stock. 

I  would  like  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  to  complete  Its  report  before  any 
changes  are  made. 

We  are  caught  In  a  cost-price  squeeze  and 
according  to  a  study  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  we  are  receiving  only  a  2%  return  on 
our  Investment. 

If  we  are  burdened  with  new  fee  Increases 
It  will  mean  financial  disaster  for  a  lot  of  us. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  was  Intended 
to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  and  not  as 
a  revenue  measure. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  keep  the  present 
fee  formula  based  on  the  price  of  livestock 
which  is  the  only  fair  way.  The  price  of  cattle 
has  remained  about  the  same  for  the  last  15 
to  20  years  yet  we  have  had  ever  Increasing 
operating  costs. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  the  grazing  fees 
remain  the  same  as  the  market  value  of  the 
livestock. 

The  livestock  Industry  and  other  Industries 
directly  dependent  on  them  need  your  help. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

John  C.  Pescio. 

Carlin,  Nev., 
January  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Howard  Cannon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  very  much  for  sup- 
porting the  livestock  Industry  In  Its  struggle 
against  the  proposed  grazing  fee  hike. 

The  coet-prlce  squeeze  is  so  great  now  that 
even  a  small  increase  would  Jeopardize  our 
livelihood. 

None  of  us  wants  to  give  up  our  business, 
but  many  would  be  forced  to  do  Just  tbat 
If  this  Increase  In  fees  goes  Into  effect. 

Please  continue  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
stop  this  devastating  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tont  Sestanovich. 

JicGS,  Nev.. 
January  4.  1969. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  the  support 
you  have  given  the  livestock  people  in  op- 
posing the  raise  In  grazing  fees.  We  do  feel 
this  raise  is  premature  inasmuch  as  the  fee 
study  is  not  complete. 

Unfortunately  the  general  public  Is  un- 
aware of  the  tremendous  investment  many 
people  have  In  the  public  lands  In  the  way 
of  fencing,  reseedlng,  developing  water  and 
general  conservation  practices.  The  fee  Is 
actually  a  very  small  part  of  what  livestock 
people  pay  to  use  and  Improve  the  lands  for 
the  generations  to  come. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  understanding 
of  our  representatives  In  Washington. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Barnes  Ranches,  Inc., 
By  Fern  I.  Barnes. 

Elko,  Nev., 
December  11,  1968. 
Senator  Howard  Cannon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  It  came  as  a  very 
big  shock  to  me  when  I  heard  of  the  proposed 
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increase  on  grazing  fees  on  both  the  B.L.M. 
and  the  Forest  Service  land. 

This  proposed  Increase  amounts  to  400%. 
This  Increase  will  put  many  livestock  people 
out  of  business  ee  the  Public  Domain  Forage 
and  carrying  capacity  is  not  anywhere  near 
this  amount  of  money. 

I  strongly  am  opposed  to  this  and  do  not 
believe  It  is  right  for  the  people  in  the  live- 
stock Industry  to  continue  to  be  asked  to 
pay  an  Increase  in  grazing  fees. 

We  are  well  aware  as  to  the  original  Intent 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  we  strongly 
urge  the  use  of  the  original  policy  where  the 
Grazing  Act  waa  figured  on  the  price  of  the 
livestock. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alex  Heottt  &  Sons, 
Job  W.  Heout. 

Reno,  Nev., 
December  13,  1968. 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  increases  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  rates  in  Nevada  we  believe  that 
Nevada  livestock  producers  can  not  economi- 
cally afford  the  proposed  Increases  If  the 
necessity  of  increases  arises  from  the  in- 
creased budget  required  by  BLM  staff.  We 
urge  that  you  Introduce  legislation  cutting 
the  size  of  the  BLM  staff.  Please  keep  us  ad- 
vised of  the  status  of  this  matter  cordially. 
Stuart  B.  Webb, 
President,  Nevada  National 

Bank  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Blue  Eaole  Ranch, 
Tonopah,  Nev.,  December  26, 1968. 
Senator  Howard  Cannon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  ■■ 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  I  received  quite  a" 
Jolt  on  November  15th  when  I  heard  of  the 
proposed  grazing  fee  Increase.  I  am  in  the 
process  of  buying  a  range  cow  operation. 
Judging  by  past  records  I  figured  the  ranch 
could  pay  for  Itself  and  provide  a  living  for 
my  family  and  myself.  If  this  becomes  law, 
everything  that  we  have  put  Into  this  outfit 
will  be  lost. 

We  graze  our  cattle  on  very  poor  range  at 
its  best.  There  is  no  way  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
could  compare  the  cost  or  return  of  operat- 
ing on  this  type  range  to  that  privately 
owned.  As  if  this  Isn't  enough,  they  propose 
to  change  the  grazing  fee  formula  leaving  the 
door  open  for  as  many  Increases  as  It  takes 
to  bring  grazing  on  public  lands  to  an  end. 

I  certainly  ai^reciate  the  fine  work  you 
have  done  In  the  past.  Once  again  we  need 
vour  help  now.  I  hope  you  will  lodge  an  of- 
ficial protest  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  oiu:  be- 
half. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  J.  Hanks. 


Elko  Chamber  op  Comjierce, 

Elko,  Nev.,  December  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Howard  Cannon, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  On  February  2, 
1968  we  wrote  you  regarding  the  grazing  fee 
formula  change  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Due  to  the  late  action  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In 
changing  this  fee  structure  we  again  urge 
that  you  do  everything  In  your  power  to  fore- 
stall any  action  until  the  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  has  completed  Its  study  and  pre- 
sented Its  case  to  Congress.  The  Impact  of  the 
proposed  changes  on  the  ranchers,  businesses 
and  local  economy  Is  quite  obvious  and  of 
vital  concern  to  everyone  In  Elko  County. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  John  H.  Martin,  Jr., 

Vice  President. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATO  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN FLEET  AND  DIS- 
CUSSION OF  MARITIME  DIS- 
CONTINGENCY  FORCE  FOR  THE 
ATLANTIC 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  Soviet 
seapower  has  reached  a  formidable  stage. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  operates  the 
largest  submarine  fleet  in  the  world  and 
the  foremost  fishing  fleet.  Its  oceano- 
graphic  research  vessels  outnumber  all 
the  other  oceanographic  research  ves- 
sels throughout  the  world.  And,  its  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  contains  a  greater 
percentage  of  modem  ships  than  the 
similar  fleets  of  the  Western  nations. 

Because  of  the  totalitarian  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  vessels  gen- 
erally associated  with  civilian  activities 
can  easily  be  converted  to  military  use; 
and  the  entire  maritime  operation  can 
be  engaged  for  military  and  political 
purposes. 

Overall,  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  unsurpassed.  But,  the  Soviet  naval  ad- 
vances represent  new  and  growing  chal- 
lenges. 

In  responding  to  these  challenges,  two 
recent  developments  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  can  prove 
of  great  significance.  These  are  estab- 
lishment of  a  NATO  Mediterranean  fleet 
and  discussion  of '  a  maritime  contin- 
gency force  for  the  Atlantic. 
First,  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
The  NATO  Defense  Ministers,  who  met 
January  16,  1969.  in  Brussels,  agreed  to 
establishment  of  a  limited  multinational 
fleet  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  fleet,  as 
envisioned   by    the    Defense    Ministers, 
would  operate  much  as  the  Matchmaker 
Squadron  did  in  the  Atlantic  prior  to  the 
creation  of  Stanavforlant,  the  perma- 
nent NATO  naval  fleet  for  the  Atlantic. 
It  would  come  together  periodically  for 
exercises  and  maneuvers,  which  would 
symbolize  the  unity  of  NATO  and  Its 
determination  to  deter  aggression.  The 
force  would  be  strictly  defensive  in  na- 
ture, designed  not  to  threaten  any  na- 
tion, but  to  help  secure  all  Mediterra- 
nean nations  and  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to    any    would-be    aggressor.    Initially, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  would  probably  partic- 
ipate in  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 

Although  creation  of  a  continuously 
existing  force  along  the  lines  of  Stanav- 
forlant would  be  preferable.  I  am  pleased 
with  this  development.  On  April  22.  1968, 
after  visiting  Stanavforlant,  I  endorsed 
the  idea  of  a  comparable  Mediterranean 
fleet,  citing  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  in 
the  area  and  the  need  for  a  symbol  of 
NATO  political  and  military  solidarity. 
Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 


withdrawn  a  number  of  her  vessels  from 
the  Mediterranean  Basin.  Her  potential 
for  returning  them  nevertheless  remains, 
and  this  means  the  United  States  and 
NATO  carmot  relax  vigilance.  The  Medi- 
terranean fleet  to  be  created  can  well 
serve  as  an  indication  that  vigilance  will 
not  be  relaxed. 

We  go  only  so  far  in  establishing  the 
force  at  this  point  because  of  a  number 
of  problems — both  internal  and  external. 
Within  the  alliance,  there  are  political 
questions  which  account  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  members  to  participate; 
there  are  economic  limitations  on  others, 
and  there  are  rivalries  among  certain  of 
the  NATO  members  which  could  disrupt 
the  fleet.  Externally,  there  are  fears 
among  some  members  that  such  a  force 
might  involve  all  NATO  members  in  an 
unwanted  or  undesirable  situation.  Cer- 
tainly, this  possibility  exists.  But  a  simi- 
lar pitfall  surrounds  most  military  oper- 
ations— both  offensive  and  defensive — 
demanding  that  we  avoid  the  lure  of 
hasty,  unwarranted  action  and  internal 
bickering.  And.  not  to  create  the  force 
denies  a  means  of  expanding  coopera- 
ion  in  NATO,  of  shoring  up  the  alliance's 
southern  flank,  and  of  deterring  aggres- 
sion in  one  of  the  world's  busiest  water- 
ways. 

Second,  oCBclals  at  NATO's  Atlantic 
headquarters  in  Norfolk,  Va. — Saclant — 
have  been  working  on  defense  plans  for 
the  North  Atlantic  which  would  Include 
use  of  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
NATO  maritime  contingency  force.  Ear- 
lier today,  diplomatic  sources  in  Brussels 
conflrmed  agreement  on  plans  for  such  a 
force. 

Although  it  is  premature  to  discuss 
actual  details  of  the  contingency  force, 
reports  have  suggested  that  as  many  as 
50  vessels  might  be  trained  for  rapid  as- 
sembly and  deployment  should  a  crisis 
arise  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Such  a  fleet 
would  undoubtedly  serve  as  another 
means  of  elevating  the  Western  naval 
position.  I  would  also  like  to  note  that 
Saclant  is  particularly  qualified  to  de- 
velop plans  for  the  contingency  fleet; 
first,  because  primary  responsibility  for 
NATO  activities  in  the  Atlantic  rests 
here  and,  second,  because  of  Saclant's 
experience  with  Stanavforlant. 

Both  the  Mediterranean  fleet  and  the 
contingency  force  concept  represent  the 
multinational  approach  in  our  defense 
efforts — an  approach  preferable  to  the 
unilateral  one,  both  from  an  economic 
and  political  standpoint.  Such  an  ap- 
proach has  an  appeal  the  advantage  of 
which  should  not  be  underestimated. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  both  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  and  a  NATO  marl- 
time  contingency  force  could  be  valuable 
additions  to  NATO  and  Western  naval 
operations. 


EXECUTIVE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  1898  MADE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Resolved,  That 
Ings  of  the 
for  April  26,  May 
references  In 
gress,  second 
4244,  4994.  and 
the  National  Arcttlves 
the  public  for  examination 
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The 
objection  to  the 
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sessions  of  the  Senate 

18,  and  May  31,  1896  (see 

Concessional  Record,  55th  Con- 

n,  volume  31,  part  5,  pages 
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OFFICER.  Is  there 
present  consideration  of 

110  objection,  the  resolu- 
»    was  considered  and 
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QUESTIONED 


of    Delaware.    Mr. 

unanimous  consent  to 

the  Record  a  copy  of  a 

to  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

nsportation,  in  connec- 

25  million  grant  to  the 


Mr.    W; 
President,  I  sa 
have  printed  i 
telegram  I  sen 
Secretary  of 
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Illinois  Central 

There  being  rio  objection,  the  telegram 


"was  ordered  to 
as  follows : 

Hon.  John  A.  Voi 
Secretary  of  Trani 
Washington,  D.C.\ 
The  twenty-fli 
Illinois  Central  a1 
tlatlng  a  $95,000 
Director  of  Trai 
questions  of  pro; 
that  this  grant  be 
investle^tlon. 


printed  in  the  Record, 

January  25, 1969. 

jortation, 

million-dollar   grant    to 

same  time  they  were  nego- 

losltlon  for  Allan  Boyd,  the 

pcrtatlon,    raises    serious 

lety.  Strongly  recommend 

held  up  pending  thorough 

JOHK  J.  WnXIAMS, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tihe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  Rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s(  i  ordered. 
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Mr.STENNIS 
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the  loss  of  the 
court  of  inquiry 
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Chief  of  Naval  Opera - 

should  be  taken.  The 

is  not  a  trial  court,  but 
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inquiry  may,  depending 

recommend  several  ac- 

rom   commendation    to 

has  been  reported  by 

of  the  matters  being 

he  court  of  inquiry  is 

i  ,ny  Navy  persormel,  par- 
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Navy   orders   or  were 
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permitted  the  ship  to  be 
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question  that  the  Navy  inquiry  relates  to, 
I  point  out  that  a  Nav>'  court  of  inquiry 
has  the  authority  to  take  testimony  on 
a  question  of  that  kind  and  to  make  find- 
ings on  It.  In  fact,  it  is  its  duty. 

However,  the  fact  that  such  testimony 
Is  taken  on  that  question  does  not  imply 
that  any  person  is  guilty  or  even  accused 
of  a  wrongful  act. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Navy  court  of  inquiry  is 
limited  to  an  examination  of  only  the 
aspects  of  the  Pueblo  case  as  are  wholly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy.  I 
assume  the  Navy  oflBcers  in  charge  con- 
vened the  court  of  inquiry  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  the  proper  procedure. 
This  is  their  prerogative  and  responsi- 
bility. They  are  acting  through  a  sense 
of  duty,  I  feel  sure. 

However,  after  studying  all  the  infor- 
mation material  to  the  overall  issue,  as 
well  as  the  available  facts  that  pertain 
just  to  the  Navy,  I  think  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  because  its  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited, the  Navy  court  of  inquiry  will  not  be 
able  to  Investigate  all  phases  of  the 
Pueblo  incident  that  should  be  examined. 

Not  until  the  full  facts  are  known 
about  all  the  relevant  circumstances  that 
existed,  and  events  which  took  place  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo,  will  it  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  the  ship  was  lost  and  take 
protective  measures  against  another  such 
incident. 

Although  the  Pueblo  is  a  Navy  ship,  the 
responsibility  for  the  policies  and  con- 
ditions under  which  its  officers  and  men 
served  were  shared  by  other  authorities 
at  higher  levels  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

On  the  basis  of  facts  now  being  devel- 
oped. It  might  be  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  find  it  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  to  is  own  responsibility,  as  well  as  the 
Navy  and  other  authorities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Even  though  we  wanted  to  begin  an 
investigation  immediately,  it  is  imprac- 
tical and  virtually  impossible  to  conduct 
more  than  one  investigation  of  this  in- 
cident at  a  time.  Witnesses  are  required 
for  the  Navy  hearing  now  in  progress  on 
the  west  coast.  Also,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  interfere  with  the  hearing  now 
in  progresss. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  Navy  court 
of  inquiry  is  completed,  much  of  that 
testimony  would  be  useful  in  other  hear- 
ings on  the  issue. 

If,  after  this  Navy  coiu-t  of  inquiry  is 
completed,  it  appears  that  further  in- 
vestigation is  necessary,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  proceed. 

Should  the  committee  proceed,  it  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  proof  before  nor  the 
findings  by  the  Navy  court. 

Whatever  action  is  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Navy  court  of  inquiry  is  com- 
pleted. I  have,  therefore,  informed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  it  is  likely  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
desire  to  make  a  study  of  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident. I  also  requested  that  the  witnesses 
not  be  transferred  or  allowed  to  accept 
other  commitments  which  would  prevent 
their  being  readily  available. 


I  want  to  say  with  emphasis  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  highly  impracti- 
cal— it  should  not  happen — for  the  com- 
mittee to  proceed  now  into  hearings  on 
the  investigation — and  that  is  just  the 
rudimentary  part  of  the  study— until 
after  the  Navy  has  completed  its  in- 
qiiiry  and  has  made  its  findings,  as  I 
would  expect  it  to  do  very  soon  there- 
after. 

Certainly,  I  want  to  say  that  our  com- 
mittee is  not  wanting  to  influence  the 
Navy  and  its  findings  as  a  result  of  its 
proceedings,  or  other  conclusions  in  any 
way.  The  Navy  has  a  direct,  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  its  inquiry. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  all  the  Con- 
gress will  be  patient.  I  believe  all  in- 
formed people  will  be  patient.  I  hope  the 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  in- 
form themselves  as  to  just  what  the  sit- 
uation is  and  await  accordingly. 

There  is  no  Intimation  from  what  I 
have  said  here  as  to  what  our  committee 
feels  about  what  the  Navy  should  do.  I 
believe  in  putting  responsibility  where  re- 
sponsibility belongs.  I  have  no  idea  what, 
according  to  the  Navy's  standards,  its 
conclusions  will  be.  That  is  our  position. 
I  hope  that  is  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  congratulate 
heartily  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  upon  the  stand  he  has  taken. 
It  is,  of  course,  right  that  the  Navy  court 
of  inquiry  should  proceed  in  a  deliberate 
way  to  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  Navy,  and 
under  the  Navy  precedents  and  Navy 
jurisdiction.  I  am  happy,  however,  that 
the  Senator,  speaking  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  has,  in  effect,  given  notice  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  to  the  Navy 
Department  that  his  able  committee, 
which  he  heads  so  capably,  does  stand 
ready,  if  it  feels  conditions  justify  it, 
to  make  a  committee  inquiry  and  a  sen- 
atorial inquirj'  into  this  matter  at  the 
completion  of  the  hearings  now  under- 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  because  I 
think  that  while  the  Navy  Department 
must  proceed  imder  Navy  rules,  regula- 
tion, precedents,  and  traditions,  the  Sen- 
ate represents  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  knows,  and  every 
Senator  knows,  that  there  is  great  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  right  now  about  this  en- 
tire incident.  I  think  it  was  a  salutary 
thing  for  the  Senator  to  say,  as  he  has 
today  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
his  committee  is  watching  this  matter 
deliberately  and  without  prejudging  of 
any  sort,  is  holding  itself  ready,  and  is 
giving  notice  to  the  Navy  authorities  and 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, that,  if  in  its  judgment  it  feels 
it  must  go  into  it  after  the  naval  court 
of  inquiry  has  completed  its  proceedings, 
his  committee  will  do  just  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  am  glad  to  get  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  believe  his  re- 
sponse will  be  similar  to  that  of  almost 
every  Member  after  Senators  really  get 
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into  the  facts  and  see  this  matter  in  its 
true  perspective. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Amencan  people 
that  it  is  time  to  be  patient  about  this 
matter  and  withhold  conclusions,  and 
let  these  procedures  go  forth  in  the  reg- 
ular way.  However  it  comes  out.  I  think 
the  Navy  ought  to  continue  to  have  much 
responsibility  with  regard  to  its  ofiicers. 
If  we  tried  to  shift  that  responsibility 
and  have  it  another  way,  we  would  de- 
stroy a  great  department  and  a  great 
tradition,  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield, 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
so  happy  that  the  Senator  has  em- 
phasized the  matter  of  public  patience 
and  senatorial  patience.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  taken  exactly  that 
course  to  answer  the  myriad  of  letters 
he  has  received  from  disturbed  citizens, 
mostly  from  the  State  of  Florida  but 
some  from  elsewhere. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us  to  allow  the  naval  court  of  inquiry 
to  complete  its  duties  in  the  fullest  and 
most  deliberate  way  and  then  decide, 
after  we  have  seen  the  record  and  after 
we  have  seen  the  judgment  of  the  court 
of  inquiry,  what  should  be  done.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  voiced  the  neces- 
sity for  patience,  because  I  think  the 
public  needs  to  be  patient  just  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  wise  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  far  as  the  Navy  and  the  Defense 
Department  are  concerned,  I  have  not 
really  discussed  this  matter  with  them. 
I  did  not  want  to  try  to  influence  them, 
and  I  did  not  want  them,  frankly,  to  try 
to  influence  me  at  this  time.  I  have  ob- 
tained the  facts  as  I  could.  I  think  the 
public  will  be  fully  informed  in  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


CLARK  CLIFFORD'S  POSTURE 
STATEMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
thinking  men  and  women  know,  there  Is 
now  a  very  clear  choice  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  make.  The 
two  nations  can  either  make  serious  at- 
tempts to  limit  their  military  arsenals  or 
they  can  continue  to  escalate  the  arms 
race.  Then,  each  country  would  place 
new  burdens  on  its  people  and  on  its 
economy,  would  defer  expenditures  to 
meet  critical  domestic  needs,  and  move 
the  hands  on  the  doomsday  clock  closer 
to  midnight  as  each  side  raised  the  ante 
in  a  gigantic  war  of  nerves. 

No  one  has  pointed  out  the  problems 
we  face  and  the  choices  we  must  make 
more  clearly  than  has  former  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  in  the  "posture"  statement 
he  made  about  the  Pentagon's  view  of  the 
military  situation. 

There  are  constructive  steps  we  can 
take  to  meet  these  overriding  problems. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Senate 
should  ratify  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
now.  It  has  been  too  long  delayed  and 
should  be  acted  upon  promptly. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  now  Is  the  time  to 
make    arrangements    with    the    Soviet 


Union  to  talk  about  all  the  great  prob- 
lems of  disarmament.  To  escalate  fur- 
ther by  producing  more  missiles  and 
more  warheads  and  then  spend  billions 
for  anti-balllstic-misslle  systems  to  de- 
fend against  the  added  weapons  created, 
is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  do.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  reach  agreement. 

The  Washington  Star  in  an  editorial 
last  Friday,  January  24,  had  some  very 
sensible  things  to  say  about  both  Mr. 
Clifford's  valedictory  statement  and  the 
need  to  deescalate  the  arms  race.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Clifford's  Valediction 
There  is  a  three-course  dinner  for  thought 
in  Clark  Clifford's  first  and  final  "posture" 
statement  on  the  Pentagon's  view  of  the 
world  military  situation.  The  Interest  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  Soviet  offer  for  disarmament 
negotiations  that  greeted  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration as  It  assumed  olfice. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  Clifford  said,  the  U.S. 
missile  superiority  will  have  eroded.  The 
Soviets  wUl  have  caught  up.  Both  sides  will 
have  more  than  1.000  ICBMs,  ready  to  fire 
from  protected,  underground  shelters.  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  the  USSR  Is  "moving  vlg- 
orovisly"  to  catch  the  United  States  In  sea- 
based  missiles. 

It  was  not  Clifford's  purpose  to  throw  a 
scare  Into  the  American  public  with  his  rev- 
elation that  the  mlssUe  gap  Is  closing. 

The  outgoing  secretary's  point  was  that 
the  United  States  and  Russia  both  have  a 
hard  choice  to  make.  They  must  either  move 
into  a  new  and  limitless  round  of  arms  devel- 
opment. Or  they  can  try  to  negotiate  a  limit 
to  the  costly  and  deadly  madness. 

The  Soviets  have  greeted  the  new  admin- 
istration with  an  offer  to  talk  about  all  as- 
pects of  disarmament.  Including  Interconti- 
nental mlssUes  and  antl-mlsslle  systems. 
"When  the  Nixon  government  Is  ready  to 
sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table,  we  are 
ready"  a  Kremlin  spokesman  said. 

There  should  be  no  delay.  The  first  order 
of  business  should  be  the  prompt  ratification 
of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  And  as  soon 
as  It  can  possibly  be  arranged,  the  United 
States  should  press,  with  all  appropriate  cau- 
tion, for  full-scale  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviets. 

Both  nations  need  relief  from  the  economic 
burden  of  another  upward  spiral  of  the  arms 
race.  The  world  needs  some  lifting  of  the 
oppressive  nuclear  cloud  that  presently  covers 
Its  horizon.  This  period  of  change  and  of 
renewed  beginning  may  be  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  real  progress. 


THE  PEARSON-ANDERSON  COLUMN 
TELLS  OF  CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  today's  Washington  Post,  col- 
umnists Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son reveal  the  awesome  dimensions  of 
the  wave  of  crime  and  violence  which 
threatens  our  Republic. 

In  the  column,  Pearson  and  Anderson 
discuss  the  contents  of  a  hitherto  un- 
published report  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 

Violence.  ^  ..,  ^.    , 

The  report  catalogs  the  statistical 
evidence  of  the  corruptness  which  threat- 
ens to  undermine  our  free  society. 

Importantly,  however,  Pearson  and 
Anderson  quote  the  report  as  stating: 

The  Intricacies  of  crime  statistics  have 
little  meaning  for  the  average  citizen.  ...  He 
appears   less  Impressed   with   numbers   and 


rates  and  trends  than  with  the  fact  that 
there  seem  to  be  Increasingly  large  sections 
of  his  city  where  he  cannot  walk  safely  even 
in  daylight,  much  less  at  night,  and  that  It 
is  now  dangerous  in  many  communities  for 
bus  drivers  to  carry  cash  or  for  taxis  to  pick 
up  fares  in  certain  parts  of  town  after  dark. 
...  It  has  also  prompted  many  citizens  to 
arm  themselves  for  self-protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  report  in  question,  but  from  the 
Pearson-Anderson  account  it  appears  to 
be  a  document  that  all  of  us  would  do 
well  to  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pearson-Anderson  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1969] 
The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  Report 
SHOWS  Violence  Gripping  UNrreo  States 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 
Probably    the    most    sobering    document 
President  Nixon  has  found  on  his  desk  is  a 
"progress   report"   on   violence   In   America, 
depleting  the  country  In  the  grip  of  a  fury 
that  has  erupted  on  the  campuses  and  ex- 
ploded In  the  ghettos,  that  stalks  the  streets 
and  may  even  lie  In  wait   for  himself   be- 
hind some  dark  window. 

The  unpublished  report,  prepared  by  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence,  raises  more  questions 
than  It  answers.  But  seven  task  forces  are 
still  digging  for  the  root  causes  of  some  of 
the  most  turbulent  years  In  American  history. 
In  the  fast  five  years,  the  report  points  out: 
1  -239  violent  urban  outbursts,  involving 
200  000  participants,  have  resulted  in  nearly 
8  000  injuries  and  191  deaths,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage." 

2.  370  civil  rights  demonstrations  and  80 
counter-demonstrations  have  occurred,  in- 
volving more  than  a  million  participants. 

3  Hundreds  of  student  demonstrations 
•have  resulted  in  seizure  of  university  facili- 
ties, police  Intervention,  not,  property  dam- 
age and  even  death." 

4.  Antiwar  protests  "have  involved  some 
700,000  participants  in  cities  and  on  campuses 
throughout  the  country." 

The  Commission  also  cited  the  soaring 
crime  statistics,  particularly  the  homicide 
rate,  noting;  "A  dramatic  contrast  may  be 
made  between  Manhattan  Island,  with  a 
population  of  1.7  million,  which  has  more 
homicides  per  year  than  all  of  England  and 
Wales  with  a  population  of  49  million.  And 
New  York's  homicide  rates  are  by  no  means 
the  highest  among  American  cities." 

Concludes  the  Commission:  "The  elimina- 
tion of  all  violence  In  a  free  society  Is  Im- 
possible. But  the  better  control  of  Illegitimate 
violence  In  our  democratic  society  is  an  ur- 
gent Imperative  and  one  within  our  means 
to  accomplish." 

Even  before  he  was  sworn  In,  President 
Nixon  had  decided  to  devote  his  first  100 
days  to  cooling  the  passions  that  have  In- 
flamed the  country.  He  will  deliberately  avoid 
controversy  and  conflict.  In  the  language  of 
the  streets,  he  has  told  Intimates  he  Intends 
to  "cool  It." 

The  magnitude  of  the  headache  Mr  Nixon 
has  Inherited  is  summarized  In  the  report  on 
violence  which  the  Commls.slon  submitted  to 
President  Johnson  on  Jan.  9. 

We  have  obtained  a  bootleg  copy  of  the 
report,  which  covers  all  forms  of  American 
violence  from  political  assassinations  to 
hlghwav  accidents.  Here  are  some  highlights: 
"The  Commission  has  heard  testimony 
from  student  protest  leaders  who  defend  the 
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legitimacy  of  vloleat  law-breaking,  and  who 
urge  that  rlghtnes*  of  the  ends  they  seek 
and  'Illegitimacy'  of  the  present  social  order 
entitle  them  to  oppjose  both  prosecution  and 
punishment.  It  his  also  heard  a  distin- 
guished academician  say  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  poclai  order  It  Is  unwise 
to  proeecute  and  j^unlsh  every  act  of  civil 
disobedience."  I 

"Those  who  woul^  violate  valid  laws  to  win 
rights  they  are  ndw  denied  must  stop  to 
consider  how  those  hghts  can  be  preserved  In 
a  society  where  thjlr  opponents  are  free  to 
follow  the  same  course.  One  must  ask 
whether  any  socletj(  can  survive  If  Its  mem- 
bers rely  on  genuine  disobedience  of  the  law 
as  a  source  of  polltl)cal  energy." 

"Those  who  belle«e  In  the  rule  of  law  can- 
not rest  content  with  condemning  those 
whose  conscience  dommands  them  to  defy 
the  law.  Law  itselfj  must  be  responsible  to 
social  change  and  to  the  correction  of  In- 
justice. Our  legal  system  has  not  yet  corrected 
the  Injustices  our  sciciety  InSlcts  on  minority 
groups  ...  If  respect  for  law  Is  to  sustain  the 
social  order,  we  neeq  to  sharpen  the  ability  of 
the  law  to  clear  I  the  paths  to  peaceful 
change." 

"In  a  democratic]  society  where  ultimate 
power  resides  in  tl)e  people,  access  to  the 
mass  macUa  Is  esseiitlal  for  groups  desiring 
peaceful  social  change.  If  Important,  dis- 
contented segmentsj  of  our  society  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  be  heard,  subsequent  re- 
sort to  violence  by  i  these  groups  may  per- 
haps be  expected. 

"The  key  to  muca  of  the  violence  In  our 
society  seems  to  lie  with  the  young.  Our 
youth  account  for  jan  ever-increasing  per- 
centage of  the  pooulatlon.  The  thrust  of 
much  collective  vl()lence — on  the  campus. 
In  the  ghettos,  In  the  streets — Is  provided 
by  our  young  people  j 

"The  Intricacies  of  crime  statistics  have 
little  meaning  for  She  average  citizen  .  .  . 
He  appesu?  less  Impqessed  with  numbers  and 
rates  and  trends  tl^an  with  the  fact  that 
there  seem  to  be  intreaslngly  large  sections 
of  his  city  where  he  [cannot  walk  safely  even 
In  daylight,  much  jess  at  night,  and  that 
It  Is  now  dangerous  In  many  communities 
for  bus  drivers  to  barry  cash  or  for  taxis 
to  pick  up  fares  In  dertaln  parts  of  town  af- 
ter dark  ...  It  his  also  prompted  many 
citizens  to  arm  themselves  for  self-protec- 
tion." 

"Of  the  automobile  accidents  that  account 
for  50,000  deaths  e^ch  year  In  the  United 
States,  there  Is  evidence  that  a  substantial 
number  result  fromi  the  psychological  and 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol  upon  drlv- 
ers,  as  well  as  from  (ither  factors  In  our  cul- 
ture and  In  the  psyjchology  of  driving  that 
promote  and  urge  to  Violence. 


MASS 


ICUTION 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  iMr.  President,  yester- 
day in  a  public  squ  are  the  Iraai  Govern- 
ment hanged  14  men.  Nine  of  the  num- 
ber were  Jews. 

It  is  difficult  to  e  xpress  with  words  the 
shocks  and  abhorrence  that  grip  civil- 
ized men  when  the  jr  learn  of  such  an  In- 
human act.  We  must  forcefully  condemn 
this  deed  of  the  Iriqi  Government.  And 
if,  as  Israeli  Premier  Eshkol  said,  "the 
sole  and  only  crime  of  these  nine  mar- 
tyrs consists  in  thjir  being  Jews,"  then 
we  must  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  Iraqi  G(»vemment's  policy  of 
heightened  discrinvnatlon  against  Iraqi 
Jews  during  recen|  years. 

Secretary  of  St^te  Rogers  correctly 
stated: 


The  spectacle  of 
repugnant   to  the 


To  my  way  of  thinking  a  mass  public 
execution  can  only  be  described  as  a 
senseless  act  of  barbarism. 

But  let  us  see  this  sorrowful  event  In 
its  even  larger  setting,  as  did  UJJ.  Secre- 
tary U  Thant  when  he  said: 

Mass  trials  and  executions  are  always  to  be 
deplored,  and  are  particularly  abhorrent  and 
dangerous  when  they  are  carried  out  In  such 
a  way  as  to  Inflame  the  emotions  of  the 
populace. 

The  Middle  East  hovers  at  the  edge 
of  full-scale  war — a  war  that  could  be- 
come so  broad  and  bitter  as  to  encom- 
pass the  great  and  small  nations  of  the 
world. 

Clearly  there  must  be  a  peace  treaty 
that  acknowledges  the  permanent  na- 
tionhood of  Israel,  her  territorial  bound- 
aries and  other  rights. 

Mr.  President,  genuine  peace — the 
United  Nations  fervent  call  for  a  "last- 
ing peace" — depends  on  a  political  set- 
tlement. 

Unfortunately  the  day  when  fniltful 
negotiations  and  such  a  settlement  will 
help  give  the  world  security  and  much 
needed  calm  is  made  more  distant  with 
the  event  of  cruel  acts  such  as  that  of 
the  Iraqi  Government  yesterday  in 
Baghdad's  Liberation  Square. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
and  join  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  deplore  the  public  execution  in  Iraq 
of  14  persons  accused  of  sps^lng  for 
Israel. 

Mass  secret  trials,  followed  by  public 
executions,  can  only  inflame  emotions 
and  decrease  the  opportunity  for  peace 
and  stability  in  an  already  troubled  re- 
gion of  the  world.  The  explosive  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  is  all  too  well 
known.  President  Nixon  in  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  referred  to  the  need  to 
defuse  that  situation. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  who  declared: 

The  spectacle  of  mass  public  executions  Is 
repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Such  actions  are  abhorrent  to  the  con- 
science of  civilized  mankind  and  detri- 
mental to  the  efforts  of  men  of  good  will 
to  reach  a  just  and  peaceful  accord. 

In  the  past,  Arab  guerrilla  raids  into 
Israel  have  posed  a  continuing  threat  to 
Israel's  very  existence.  This  latest  trag- 
edy represents  a  most  dangerous  escala- 
tion. 


mbss  public  executions  is 
ocnsclence  of  the  world. 


THE  FITZGERALD  AFFAIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Washington  Star  editorialized 
about  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald.  On 
November  13,  1968,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. 

He  testified  at  our  request.  He  had  no 
prepared  statement  but  answered  ques- 
tions which  the  committee  put  to  him. 
He  was  asked  about  the  cost  overrun  of 
the  C-5  airplane.  He  testified  ♦^hat  it  was 
$2  billion  more  than  was  the  original 
estimate. 

At  that  point  In  the  hearing  and  be- 
fore he  answered  the  question,  I  asked  a 
representative  of  the  Air  Force  if  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  authorized  to  answer  the 


question.  The  Air  Force  said  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  did  have  such  authority  and 
that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  testify 
on  any  C-5  cost  overrun. 

But  shortly  after  the  date  of  his  testi- 
mony, on  November  25,  the  Air  Force 
said  that  a  September  6, 1968,  notice  that 
his  status  was  changed  from  schedule  A 
to  that  of  the  career  service  was  a  mis- 
take. It  was  called  a  "computer  error." 

Still  later,  a  memorandum  was  written 
from  the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  John 
Lang,  to  the  Secretary  detailing  three 
ways  "which  could  result  in  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's departure."  One  of  these  was 
suggested  but  "not  recommended  since  It 
is  rather  underhanded,"  the  memo  read. 

As  the  Star  rightly  points  out,  this 
Issue  transcends  even  the  problem  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  future  employment.  That  is 
important,  and  It  is  of  great  consequence 
both  to  him  and  to  us  all. 

The  Issue  at  stake  is  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  perform  its  constitutional  func- 
tion. If  an  employee  Is  penalized  for  giv- 
ing testimony  when  asked  by  an  appro- 
priate committee  of  Congress,  then  our 
system  will  be  unable  to  function  as  It 
should. 

I  hope  that  very  soon  we  will  receive 
assurances  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  not 
be  fired  nor  penalized.  That  would  be  one 
way  for  the  Pentagon  to  reassure  Con- 
gress that  its  right  to  ask  for  and  receive 
appropriate  information  will  not  be 
abridged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
fine  editorial  on  the  Fitzgerald  case,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  on  Friday, 
January  24,  1969,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  24.  1969] 
The  FYtzcerald  Aitaih 

Harold  Brown,  then  Air  Force  Secretary, 
received  a  most  extraordinary  memorandum 
from  his  administrative  assistant  the  other 
day.  It  described  three  alternative  techniques 
for  firing  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  efficiency 
expert  whose  testimony  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  the  burgeoning  costs  of  the  C-6A 
super  transport  plane  has  embarrassed  the 
Air  Force. 

The  Pentagon  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
back-stabbing  and  infighting.  But  we  had 
always  supposed  that  these  things  were  ac- 
complished with  some  finesse.  Thus  we  are 
more  than  a  bit  taken  aback  that  such  deli- 
cate bvislness  as  how  best  to  flre  an  employee 
would  be  written  up  In  a  memorandum.  May 
we  also  assume  that  the  author  made  extra 
copies  for  the  files? 

The  Air  Force's  bureaucratic  ham-handed- 
ness  Is  unfortunate.  But  the  substantive  is- 
sue Is  rather  more  serious.  The  apparent  plot 
to  flre  an  efficiency  expert  for  his  candor 
represents  grossly  Improper  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  public  officials  Involved.  More- 
over, it  hardly  speaks  well  for  the  military's 
efficiency  In  administering  its  whale-sized 
chunk  of  the  federal  budget. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  should  call 
on  the  carpet  those  individuals  responsible 
for  this  regrettable  Incident. 


January  28,  1969 
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PROPOSED  EEC  TAX  ON  SOYBEAN 
OIL  AND  MEAL:  A  THREAT  TO  THE 
U.S.  FARMER  AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  always  believed  in  the  benefits  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  Initiated  in  1934 
by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  I  still 
believe  in  that  program  for  several  im- 


portant reasons.  When  trade  between 
nations  Is  as  free  as  possible.  Industries 
are  made  stronger  and  more  competitive, 
the  consumer  is  given  a  wider  choice  of 
products,  monopolies  are  thwarted,  and 
the  general  welfare  and  incomes  of  peo- 
ple are  improved  in  all  the  trading  na- 
tions All  this  can  take  place,  however, 
only  if  trade  barriers  by  all  nations  are 
reduced  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  If  one 
country  reduces  its  trade  barriers  uni- 
laterally while  others  Increase  theirs, 
domestic  industries,  employees,  and 
farmers  in  the  country  which  reduces  its 
barriers  are  injured. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  91st 
Congress  will  express  Its  concern  over 
the  impact  of  foreign  goods  in  our  mar- 
kets. Last  year,  more  than  90  Senators 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  bills  to  impose 
mandatory  quotas  on  imported  products. 
Already  a  number  of  quota  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress. 

During  the  import  quota  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Ex- 
ecutive branch  spokesmen  told  us  that 
foreign  countries  not  only  would  retaliate 
if  we  passed  those  bills,  but  also  would 
have  the  right  to  retaUate  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Therefore,  those  countries  which  threat- 
ened to  retaliate  against  us  should 
realize  that  we,  in  turn,  cannot  condone 
actions  on  their  part  which  adversely  af- 
fect our  commerce.  Trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
disturbing  situation  has  developed  which 
could  affect  my  State  severely  and  a 
number  of  other  States  with  high  levels 
of  agricultural  production.  In  addition, 
Mr.  President,  the  situation  affects  the 
entire  Nation,  because  it  threatens  a  $500 
million  export  market  which  is  critical 
in  our  struggle  to  maintain  a  surplus  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  I  am  referring. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  European  Economic 
Community's  proposed  internal  tax  on 
soybean  meal  and  oil.  This  $60  a  ton  tax 
on  soybean  oil  would  constitute  an  effec- 
tive tariff  barrier  of  over  50   percent, 
which  would  cut  severely  our  exports  of 
soybeans.  The  proposed  tax  is  without 
doubt  a  protectionist  measure  on  the  part 
of  the  European  community,  to  which  we 
must  react. 

It  is  appropriate  to  review  our  trade 
policies  since  World  War  H,  and  our  re- 
lationships with  the  European  countries. 
We  all  know  the  poverty  and  devastation 
which  World  War  H  wrought  on  Eu- 
rope—these nations  were  penniless  after 
the  war,  with  neither  gold  nor  produc- 
tive faciUties  to  supply  their  needs.  We 
responded  generously  with  Marshall  plan 
and  other  economic  assistance  amount- 
ing to  over  $20  billion,  much  of  which 
was  on  a  grant  basis.  We  also  adopted  a 
deliberate  policy  of  lowering  our  tariffs 
without    demanding    reciprocity    from 
those  war-torn  countries.  International 
agreements,  such  as  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade  were  con- 
cluded, with  certain  built-in  biases  to  aid 
European    economic    recovery.    Among 
these  biases  were  the  GATT  provisions 
regarding  import  quotas,  subsidies,  and 
the  waiver  from  the  most-favored-na- 
tlon  obligation  in  the  case  of  common 
markets.   The  European  countries  and 
Japan  were  allowed  to  retain  and  expand 


their  import  quota  and  licensing  ar- 
rangements, to  subsidize  their  exports, 
and  to  impose  special  border  taxes  on 
imports— as  we  dismantled  our  tanff 
barriers. 

Looking  at  what  we  did  then  from  to- 
day's vantage  point,  one  might  say  the 
only  mistake  we  made  was  in  assuming 
that  those  countries  would  always  be 
down  and  unable  to  repay  us,  while  we 
would  always  be  so  rich  and  powerful 
that  we  would  never  need  to  be  repaid. 
This  has  not  been  the  case. 

It  is  this  fundamental  change  in  eco- 
nomic relationships  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  views  of  many  in  this 
body  with  regard  to  our  troop  commit- 
ments in  Europe,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters incident  to  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

While  tariffs  have  been  reduced  by  all 
the  developed  countries,  other  barriers 
which  are  even  more  protective  have 
been  allowed  to  stay,  and  in  some  cases 
have  grown  while  these  tariff  reductions 
took  place.  One  such  barrier  which  cuts 
into  our  own  exports  Is  the  variable  levy 
system  of  the  European  economic  com- 
munity. 

The  EEC  common  agricultural  policy, 
which  is  being  progressively  extended 
over  wider  areas  of  foreign  products.  Is 
aimed  principally  at  making  the  com- 
munity self-sufHcient  in  agriculture.  In 
order  to  make  this  policy  effective,  the 
EEC  has  adopted  variable  Import  levies 
and  export  subsidies,  which  restrict  Un- 
ports  and  cause  unfair  competition  with 
our  exports  to  markets  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  latest  proposed  proliferation  of 
the  community's  protective  agricultural 
poUcies  endangers  one  of  the  prmcipal 
agricultural  products  in  America— soy- 
beans. In  1968,  our  soybean,  vegetable 
oU,  and  meal  exports  to  the  European 
Common  Market  totaled  $457  million- 
one  third  of  our  agricultural  exports  to 
that  market.  A  loss  of  that  market  would 
huri.  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  se- 
verely. ^  . 

I  frankly  do  not  vmderstand  how  we 
can  afford  to  maintain  our  six  divisions 
In  Europe  In  the  face  of  European  poU- 
cies which  cut  off  the  main  sources  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  to  condone  such  an  ac- 
tion by  the  European  community  would 
not  be  In  the  interest  of  free  trade,  n 
we  do  not  react,  but  turn  the  other 
cheek,  other  countries  who  wish  to  safe- 
guard their  domestic  interests  at  our  ex- 
pense wUl  be  encouraged  to  increase 
their  own  protectionism.  The  result  of  a 
faUure  to  react  to  the  proposed  agncul- 
tural  poUcy  of  the  European  community 
would  be  to  invite  protectionism  on  a 
grand  scale  by  others.  This  is  not  fair  to 
American  farmers.  Industries,  and  work- 
ers; and  it  must  be  avoided. 

Mr  President,  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  EEC  agricultural  policy  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress  as  far  back 
as  1962.  When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1 962  was  being  considered,  a  provision 
was  included  in  that  act  which  warned 
the  foreign  countries  that  we  would  not 
condone  an  increase  in  their  nontariff 
barriers,  including  variable  import  levies 
Remedies  under  that  act  were  Invoked 


during  the  now  famed  "chicken  war"  a 
few  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  section  252 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the 
chicken  war  have  not  been  a  sufficient 
warning  to  these  countries.  Therefore. 
I  am  afraid  we  may  have  to  invoke  the 
provisions  of  that  section  again  unless 
the  EEC  rejects  the  proposed  tax  on  soy- 
bean products. 

And,  Mr.  President,  retaliation  on  a 
$500  million  scale  will  make  the  so-called 
chicken  war— which  involved  only  about 
S22  million— look,  in  comparison,  like  a 
skirmish  between  quarreling  children. 

Hopefully,  our  European  friends  will 
see  reason,  as  many  of  us  did,  when  they 
threatened  to  retaliate  against  us  if  we 
imposed  mandatory  import  quotas.  We 
did  not  act,  and  now,  they  must  realize 
that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  To 
avoid  retaliation,  they  must  not  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  President, 
and  the  departments  of  Government  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  healthy  trade 
relationships  throughout  the  world,  to 
use  all  the  powers  available  to  them  to 
prevent  a  decision  by  the  EEC  which 
would  threaten  our  volume  of  soybean 
exports. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  com- 
munications I  have  received  from  Mr. 
L.  C.  Carter,  Mr.  Rodney  L.  Borum,  and 
former  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  OrvlUe 
L.  Freeman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Arkansas  Grain  Corp., 
Stuttgart,  Ark.,  December  19, 1968. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRICHT, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  seriously  concerned  relative  to  tne 
imposition  of  taxes  on  soybean  meal  and  soy- 
bean-oil in  the  EEC.  The  proposed  tax  wUl 
directly  affect  Arkansas  farm  Income.  Buyers 
in  these  countries  are  major  customers  of 
Arkansas  Grain  Corporation.  While  disguised 
as  a  "domestic  Internal  tax"  on  these  com- 
modities, it  amounts  to  the  same  as  an  Im- 
port tariff.  For  complete  explanation  contact 
P  Molner,  Soybean  Council  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.  Respectfully  request  your 
immediate  attention  to  this  matter  which 
Is  so  vital  to  Arkansas  soybean  producers. 
L.  C.  Carter. 
Executive  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  7, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FUI.BRICHT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Put-brigkt:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  December  26,  1968  to  Sec- 
retary Smith  concerning  the  possible  im- 
position of  a  domestic  tax  on  soybean  meal 
and  oU  by  Northern  Eiiropean  Nations. 

Apparently  the  concern  of  your  constitu- 
ents relates  to  a  proposal  for  a  tax  on  cer- 
tain domestic  and  Imported  oils,  meals  and 
oilbearlng  materials  consumed  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market. 

This  proposal  was  made  by  Vice  President 
Slcco  Mansholdt  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  to  the  December  10 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The  par- 
ticular problem  that  the  proposed  tax  is  de- 
slened  to  alleviate  Is  the  huge  butter  surplus 
which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Common 
Agrlcult\aral  Policy. 
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Departmei^ 
Washington, 
Hon.  J.  W.  FVlbricht 
U.S-.  Senate^ 
Waaiiingtan,  DC. 
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Orvilij:  L.  Freeman. 


PROPOSED  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  OP 
THE  NEXON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  Chair- 
man of  President  Nixon's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Paul  McCracken  will 
have  a  key  role  in  setting  the  new  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Congress  and  the  people  to  know  what 
Dr.  McCracken's  views  are  on  such  vital 
issues  as  inflation,  unefnployment,  inter- 
est rates,  the  balance  of  payments,  wage- 
price  guidelines,  and  other  such  issues. 

Congress  will  have  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  McCracken  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 17  for  a  full  statement  of  his  views 
and  the  proposed  economic  policies  of 
the  Nixon  administration. 

In  the  meantime,  and  as  a  good  indi- 
cation of  his  outlook,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  long  interview 
with  Dr.  McCracken,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  24.  While 
the  interview  took  place  on  January  9, 
it  was  authorized  for  publication  by  Dr. 
McCracken  on  January  21  and  can  there- 
fore be  taken  as  an  authentic  representa- 
tion of  his  views. 

It  is  clear  from  this  interview  that 
Dr.  McCracken  approaches  economic 
policy  issues  with  an  open  mind,  with- 
out ideological  bias. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
terview be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
McCracken  Haxi^  Economy's  IYiend;    Calls 

Surplus  in  Johnson's  Pinal  Budgit  Right 

Move  To  Help  Control  Inflation 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  January  23. — The  man  who 
will  head  President  Nixon's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  believes  that  the  basic  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Government — after  some 
serious  mistakes — has  been  left  heading  in 
the  right  direction  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  who  will  officially  be- 
come council  chairman  as  soon  as  his  nomi- 
nation Is  approved  by  the  Senate,  expressed 
this  view  In  an  Interview  with  staff  members 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

The  Interview  took  place  In  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Times  on  Jan.  9.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cracken last  Tuesday  authorized  the  publi- 
cation of  his  remarks. 

Although  the  interview  took  place  before 
the  publication  of  President  Johnson's  final 
budget  which  projected  a  surplus  of  $3.4- 
bllUon,  Mr.  McCracken  cited  a  surplus  of 
about  that  size  as  the  proper  one  for  the 
budget  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McCracken  said  that  such  a  budget 
surplus  was  the  right  policy  to  begin  bring- 
ing Inflation  under  control  if  It  was  coupled 
with  the  proper  degree  of  credit  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  McCracken  described  the  proper  Fed- 
eral Reserve  pasture  as  a  "lesser  rate  of  mone- 
tary expansion"  than  prevailed  In  1968,  but 
"not  contraction." 

He  said  that  monetary  p>ollcy  appeared  to 
be  on  this  course  not  but  that  he  was  not 
certain  It  could  be  kept  there  and  that  the 
situation  must  be  watched. 

Even  If  the  Federal  Reserve  were  to  pur- 
sue what  he  believed  to  be  wrong  policies, 
he  does  not  believe  It  should  be  denied  Its 
traditional  Independence  from  Administra- 
tion control,  Mr.  McCracken  said.  At  least, 
he  added,  this  is  what  he  has  believed  In 
recent  years. 


Mr.  McCracken,  who  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from 
1956  to  1959  and  has  Just  left  an  economics 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
said  that  his  views  on  this  Issue  "shift  a  bit, 
depending  upon  whether  I  am  an  academic 
or  In  Washington." 

"Back  in  the  mld-fiftlee,"  be  said,  "I  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  Federal  Reserve  ought 
to  be  under  the  Administration.  As  I  look 
back  over  the  last  10  years.  I  find  the  mis- 
takes have  not  been  inherent  In  the  organiza- 
tional structure 

"The  Administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, I  think,  have  to  be  In  close  communi- 
cation. They  have  to  be  in  a  p>08ltlon  to 
explain  what  they  are  doing,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration has  to  be  In  a  position  to  ex- 
plain  what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  done." 

key  problems  given 

Mr.  McCracken  said  that  he  believed  the 
most  Important  economic  problems  before 
the  nation  were  bringing  infiatton  under 
control  without  causing  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  unemployment,  bringing  the  bal- 
ance of  international  payments  more  se- 
curely Into  surplus  and  "bringing  the 
disadvantaged  groups  into  the  mainstream 
of  national  life." 

He  warned,  however,  against  what  he 
called  "economic  hypochondriacs" — Govern- 
ment officials  with  excessive  concern  over 
every  small  "wiggle"  in  the  business  statis- 
tics, and  attempts  to  offset  such  small  trends. 
That  kind  of  policy,  he  said,  can  produce 
a  "careening  course"  for  the  economy. 

On  other  issues.  Mr.  McCracken  said: 

"Interest  rates  do  not  have  to  be  so  high 
as  they  are  now.  although  he  sees  forces  in 
the  economy  that  will  tend  to  keep  them 
somewhat  higher  than  their  long-term  his- 
torical levels.  Among  these  forces  are  the 
enormous  demand  for  capital  from  the  hous- 
ing Industry  to  supp>ort  a  needed  level  of 
home  construction  of  one  and  three-quarter 
million  to  two  million  annually  in  the  near 
future. 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  change  tax  rates  with 
narrow  limits — lor  purp)oses  of  stlmulatuig 
of  restraining  the  economy — is  politically 
impractical.  But  he  finds  interesting  an 
Idea  recently  put  forth  by  his  colleague-to- 
be  on  the  council,  Herbert  Stein,  that  the 
President  should  annually  recommend  a  tax 
surcharge,  which  might  be  either  negative 
or  positive  and  Congress  should  then  review 
and  act  on  the  recommendation, 

Mr.  McCracken  sees  the  period  ahead  as  a 
difficult  one  for  economic  policy,  in  part  be- 
cause he  thinks  It  is  harder  to  cope  with 
Inflation  than  vrtth  the  underemployment 
that  the  Democrats  faced  when  they  came 
Into  office  In  1961. 

He  said,  in  fact,  that  he  believes  there  may 
be  some  sort  of  "malevolent  law"  that  puts 
Republicans  In  p>ower,  at  times  "when  It  Is 
hard  to  be  a  hero." 

interview  excerpts 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  particular 
visibility  of  the  council  during  the  Johnson 
Administration,  namely  its  confrontations 
with  Industry  on  pricing  situations? 

A.  I  think  It  might  be  as  well  to  see  less  of 
that.  I  have  never  been  persuaded  myself  of 
the  antl-lnflatlonary  productivity  per  man 
hour  of  high-level  p>eople  spending  their 
time  on  telephones. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  of  the  value  of  the 
private  arm-twisting  then,  as  well  as  the 
public  denunciations? 

A.  I  realize  at  times  you  get  drawn  Into 
these  things.  But  In  general  I  think  high- 
level  man  hours  might  better  be  spent  on 
matters  more  fundamental  to  the  problem. 
It  is  very  easy  when  you  see  a  price  or  wage 
adjustment  to  say  that  the  people  who  made 
those  decisions  are  respwnsible  for  the  infla- 
tion— without    raising    the    question    as    to 
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what  created  the  environment  which  pro- 
duced those  decisions. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  wage-price 
guldeposts? 

A.  The  difficulty  is  that  when  you  start 
really  to  need  the  guldeposts.  then  you  are 
not  sure  what  the  arithmetic  Is.  Take  this 
past  year.  The  price  level  has  gone  up  4  to 
6  per  cent.  Should  Washington  say  wage 
rates  now  ought  to  go  up  8  per  cent,  5  per 
cent,  5  per  cent  for  the  price  rise  and  3  per 
cent  for  real?  But  nobody  will  say  that. 

[President  Johnson's]  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  suggested  rolling  It  back 
part  way,  taking  account  of  Just  part  of  the 
price  Increase.  But  what  does  this  mean  to 
a  specific  union  or  a  specific  company? 

CHIEF   economic    PROBLEMS 

Q.  What  do  you  view  as  the  chief  economic 
problems  that  you  should  assign  top  priority 
to  as  you  come  to  Washington? 

A.  One  Is  the  problem  of  how  you  cool 
down  this  Inflationary  economy  without  at 
the  same  time  tripping  off  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  In  other  words.  If 
the  only  thing  we  want  to  do  Is  cool  off  the 
inflation.  It  could  be  done.  But  our  social 
tolerances  on  unemployment  are  narrow. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tolerable  level  of  unemploy- 
ment? 

A.  I  think  the  tolerable  level  Is  probably 
zero.  That  Is,  so  long  as  there  Is  unemploy- 
ment, this  is  going  to  be  an  issue  because 
there  is  unfinished  business  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  don't  think  there  U  any  steady 
state  relationship  between  the  price  level 
and  unemployment. 

I  do  find  myself  Impressed,  however,  with 
this — that  (from  1958)  to  about  1965,  the 
rise  In  the  price  level  was  minimal  and  we 
got  some  decline  In  unemployment.  But 
after  1965,  the  successive  reductions  In  un- 
employment per  point  rise  of  the  cost  of 
living  Index  have  been  rather  small. 

Q.  That  suggests  that  you  begin  getting 
real  Inflation  when  you  begin  getting  below 
4  p)er  cent  unemployment. 

A.  Our  experience  this  time  would  suggest 
that  somewhere  In  that  zone,  price-cost 
pressures  Intensify. 

Q.  We  are  now  at  the  lowest  j>olnt  of  un- 
employment since  the  Korean  war,  3.3  per 
cent.  Doesn't  that  give  you  some  room  to  let 
It  rise  a  little  bit  without  causing  some 
grave  social  problem  and  a  huge  political 
outcry? 

A.  I  am  no  expert  In  the  political  dimen- 
sions of  these  matters.  I  suspect  if  the  un- 
emplojrment  rate  rose  from  3.3  per  cent  up 
toward  4,  there  would  be  political  flak.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Inflationary  situation  has 
become  rather  serious  In  this  country. 

Getting  back  to  your  original  question, 
another  problem  Is  the  external  problem,  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  overheated  domes- 
tic economy  has  also  played  a  major  role  in 
the  deterioration  of  our  external  payments. 
You  look  at  the  relationship  between  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Imports  and  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  gross  national  product  and  you 
will  find  that  at  about  the  5  to  6  per  cent 
rate  of  Increase  for  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, which  Is,  roughly  a  kind  of  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  rate,  you  get  about  the  same  rate 
of  Increase  In  Imports.  But  you  let  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  G.N.P.  go  up  to  8  to  10  per 
cent  and  the  "normal"  relationship  Is  to 
have  Imports  rising  at  the  rate  of  15  to  18 
per  cent  per  year 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  it  of  course. 
In  a  large  economy  where  Imports  are  fairly 
small.  If  you  overheat  the  domestic  economy, 
the  spillover  of  demand  creates  a  high  lever- 
age on  Imports. 

FITRTHER    FISCAL    ACTIONS 

The  third  major  problem  is,  of  course,  the 
whole  continuing  problem  of  bringing  the 
disadvantaged  groups  In  the  pKjpulatlon 
more  Into  the  mainstream  of  national  life. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  any  further  fiscal  or  mone- 
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tary  actions  at  this  time  to  cope  with  infla- 
tion and  excessive  demand,  or  should  we  be 
patient? 

A.  I  would  say  that,  looking  at  1968,  mone- 
tary {Wiley  clearly  has  been  too  expansionist, 
particularly  after  the  tax  Increase.  We  pre- 
sumably took  the  fiscal  [tax]  action  to  try 
to  cool  off  the  economy  and  then  the  turn 
In  monetary  policy  tended  to  neutralize  this. 
Q.  Are  we  now  seeing  a  classic  pattern  of 
swinging  back  too  sharply  to  restraint.  poU- 
cles  that  could  throw  the  economy  Into  re- 
verse? A.  That  Is  a  key  question.  It  must 
be  watched. 

Q.  It  could  be.  you  say?  A.  It  could  be. 
but  that  has  not  yet  developed. 

What  would  be  the  signs  that  would  tell 
you — early — that  there  had  been  too  sharp 
a  swing  towards  tightness?  A.  Well,  certainly 
one  would  be  the  rate  of  monetary  and  bank 
credit  expansion. 

Q  Do  vou  mean  If  It  dropped  to  zero  or 
something  like  that?  A.  That  would  be  too 
severe. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anv  signs,  as  yet,  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  tending  to  throw  us 
Into  reverse?  A.  No.  and  I  am  sure  this  is  not 
their  Intention. 

Q.  On  Inflation.  Let's  assume  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  continues  a  policy  of  moderate 
expansion  in  money  and  credit— though  less 
than  we  had  for  so  long — and  assume  the 
budget  Is  in  balance,  which  It  Is.  Would  you 
expect  that  combination  alone  to  cool  Infla- 
tion off?  A.  Yes.  I  would. 

Q.  And  presumably  without  an  abrupt  rise 
In  the  unemployment  rate? 

A.  I  think  without  an  abrupt  rise.  At  least, 
I  would  be  hopeful  that  we  could  effect  a 
fairly  smooth  transition.  This  is  a  sticky 
thing. 

BALANCED  BUDGET  |^ 

It  Is  tempting  to  say  we  shall  cool  down 
inflation  without  any  rise  In  unemployment. 
And  obviously,  so  long  as  there  are  people 
unemployed  we  have  unfinished  business 
here.  But  I  think  we  cannot  confidently  say 
that  we  can  deal  with  this  Inflationary  prob- 
lem without  affecting  unemployment. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  the  present  budgetary 
and  emerging  monetary  policy  looks  pretty 
good.  Am  I  right  In  assuming  that  barring  a 
major  change  In  the  war  situation,  a  bal- 
anced budget  should  be  continued  In  fiscal 
•70?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  a  surplus,  and.  If  so,  of 
what  size  for  '70?  A.  When  I  say  a  balanced 
budget,  obviously  X  don't  mean  one  with  a 
zero  surplus.  I  am  talking  about  expenditures 
being  essentially  covered  by  revenues.  But  I 
don't  see  any  reason  In  this  context  to  go 
deliberately  for  a  huge  surplus. 

Q.  You  are  really  talking  about  a  zero 
range  surplus— from  a  deficit  of  82-bllllon  to 
a  surplus  of  $2-bllllon? 

A  Something  like  that,  if  we  were  Just 
deaUng  with  the  domestic  problem.  But  we 
have  the  International  payments  matter,  and 
there  you  start  getting  Into  things  that  have 
symbolic  Importance.  For  that  reason.  I 
would  like  to  move  the  zone  up  to  a  surplus 
of  $2-bimon.  or  something  like  that. 

The  International  problem  Is  pertinent  on 
the  large  surplus,  too.  Theoretically,  at  least. 
if  you  run  a  large  surplus,  you  are  liable  to 
find  yourself  with  fairly  low  interest  rates. 
But  low  Interest  rates  could  produce  trouble. 
Q.  A  capital  outflow?  A.  Yes.  Of  course. 
if  we  had  some  kind  of  serious  decline  In  the 
stock  market,  you  could  have  the  same 
problem. 

Q.  Because  of  what?  A.  Because  there  have 
been  substantial  foreign  purchases  of  stocks. 
This  is  why  the  apparently  Improved  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  Is  a  heavily  cos- 
metic situation.  If  this  Improvement  were 
occurring  because  we  were  Improving  our 
trade  balance,  then  one  could  be  more  san- 
guine. 

A.  If  the  policies  now  In  effect  work  as 
you    expect   them    to,    and    the    cooUng-off 


process  occurs,  shouldn't  the  trade  balance 
Improve,  too?  A.  It  ought  to. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  objective  on  the 
balance  of  payments?  A.  I  think  there  would 
be  a  great  therapy  to  be  had  frcan  our  run- 
ning a  surplus  for  a  while.  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  large  one.  It  would  be  very  helpful 
if  we  could  demonstrate  that  If  It  Is  neces- 
sary, we  can  run  a  surplus. 

Q.  For  a  year  or  two.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Beyond  that,  do  you  share  the  widely 
held  view  that  a  deficit  of  the  order  of  $1 
billion,  after  you  have  achieved  this  demon- 
stration effect,  is  probably  tolerable?  A. 
Probably. 

THE  RIGHT  POSTURE 

Q.  Granted  that  you  think  inflation  Is  an 
urgent  problem,  do  you  envision  any  need 
for  action  early  In  the  new  Administration? 
You  suggested  before  we  were  rather  In  the 
right  posture  now. 

A.  We  are  getting  on  the  right  course  now. 
If  we  can  keep  the  revenue- producing  capac- 
ity of  the  tax  system  In  close  line  with  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  If  we  can  stay  on  a 
course  of  lesser  rates  of  monetary  expan- 
sion—not contraction,  but  lesser  rates  of 
expansion — I  think  then  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  ourselves  out  of  this  Inflation. 

Q.  If  you  found,  later  on,  that  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  actions  already  taken  are  on 
the  way  to  causing  an  excessive  slowdown  in 
the  economy,  what  steps  should  be  taken 
then? 

A.  Well,  I  never  have  been  Impressed  with 
the  quick  turnaround  capability  of  economic 
policy  instruments.  Therefore,  It  Is  Important 
not  to  get  into  a  situation  where  you  have 
to  try  to  pull  that  off.  The  trouble  Is,  If  you 
try  to  pull  It  off.  what  you  are  apt  to  have 
Is' an  over-correction  the  other  way.  Then 
you  will  start  getting  the  policy  Itself  pro- 
ducing a  careening  course  for  the  economy. 
As  I  survey  history,  I  find  myself  Increasingly 
Impressed  with  the  proportion  of  economic 
Instability  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
erratic  course  of  p)ollcy. 

Q.  The  logical  deduction  from  what  you're 
saying  is  that  you  just  shouldn't  get  too 
nervous  over  smaU  squlggles  In  economic 
activity. 

A.  That  Is  probably  a  good  way  to  put  it. 
We  have  been  to  some  extent.  I  think, 
economic  hypochondriacs.  You  get  a  vnggle 
in  a  .>;tatistic.  statistically  within  the  error 
of  tolerance  of  the  data,  and  everyone  runs 
to  get  the  thermometer. 

Q.  Is  It  not  possible  to  argue  that  the  past 
eight  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity — a 
record  "the  Nixon  Administration  is  going  to 
find  hard  to  beat — may  have  resulted  from 
the  willingness  to  move  fast  against  any 
sign  of  economic  Illness? 

A.  You  are  not  going  to  get  any  speeches 
from  me  that  the  last  eight  years  have  been 
all  bad.  It  has  been.  In  many  ways,  a  very 
remarkable  performance.  There  isn't  any 
question  about  that. 

Now  there  have  been  a  couple  of  major 
factors  which  have  been  helpful.  Some  of  the 
major  changes  In  defense  spending  came  at 
a  time  that  helped  keep  the  economic  ex- 
pansion going.  And  while  the  disinflation  of 
the  late  fifties  was  overdone,  I  would  very 
much  rather  have  come  In  as  chairman  of 
the  council  In  1961  than  now,  when  we  have 
become  concerned  about  Inflation. 


IMPACT    OF   TRUCE 

In  fact,  I  think  there  is  some  kind  of 
malevolent  law  about  the  rhythm  of  political 
life  that  puts  some  of  us  here  when  it  Is 
hard  to  be  a  hero. 

Q.  What  about  the  Impact  of  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war?  Would  you  address  yourself  to 
the  opportunities  and  dangers  of  that. 

A  Well,  of  course,  they  are  fundamentally 
opportunities  As  one  looks  at  our  experience 
in  other  transition  periods,  I  don't  see  why 
we  need  to  be  very  apprehensive  about  what 
might  happen  In  the  Interlude.  The  transi- 
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tlon  problem  la  far  less,  relative  to  the  size 
of  the  whole  econoiiy,  than  In  the  post- 
Korean  period.  Of  course,  the  Jobs  that  are 
curtailed  may  be  In  one  state  and  the  ex- 
panding Industries  across  the  country.  You 
have  a  problem  of  mtehlng  these  two. 

Q.  If  the  current  rate  of  Inflation  is  too 
much,  what  Is  the  tcferable  level? 

A.  I  think  we  hav4  to  feel  ovir  way  along 
here.  We  don't  really]  have  much  experience 
in  trying  to  cool  an  economy  in  orderly  fash- 
Ion.  We  slammed  on  the  brakes  In  1957,  but 
of  course,  we  got  si^bstantlal  slack  in  the 
economy.  I  wouldn'q  attach  a  figure  as  to 
what  our  objective  oiight  to  be  at  any  point 
in  time,  any  more  thin  I  would  really  attach 
a  figure  as  to  what  bur  objective  ought  to 
be  for  unemployment  In  both  cases,  we  want 
them  as  low  as  possible. 

But  over  the  next] two  or  three  years,  we 
certainly  ought  to  b^  slowing  down  signifi- 
cantly the  rate  of  price  Inflation  so  that  we 
don't  get  the  increapes  factored  into  wage 
and  price  decisions. 

Q.  To  do  that,  you'4  have  to  cut  the  recent 
rate  of  inflation  In  h4lf .  at  least?  A.  I  suspect 
so,  yes. 

COLLEGES  SHODIJD  NOT  YIELD  TO 
MILITANTS'  BI^CKMAIL,  WARNS 
PROFESSOR  HpOK 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr^  President,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  the  text  of  a 
speech  which  Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  of  New 
York  University,  c  ne  of  the  country's 
foremost  philosophers,  made  in  May  of 
last  year  at  a  dinne  r  marking  his  retire- 
ment as  head  of  the  university's  philoso- 
phy department.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  speech  because  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  most  eloquent  state- 
ments of  the  dang<  rs  that  now  confront 
our  Nations  campluses. 

In  his  article  Prbfessor  Hook  warned 
that  the  extremist  "evolt  which  has  been 
sweeping  the  camituses  of  our  country 
could  result  in  th<  destruction  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  He  said  that  the  ration- 
ally committed  must  oppose  the  emo- 
tionally committed;  and  he  called  upon 
college  administrations  not  to  yield  to  the 
blackmail  of  the  st)-called  militants. 

Professor  Hook  slid: 

Under   the  slogani 
and    "pwirtlcipatory 
militant   group   of 
weaken  and  ultimately 
freedom  of  those 


of   "students'   rights" 

democracy,"    the    most 

students   are   moving   to 

destroy  the  academic 

disagree  with  them. 


who 


Dr.  Hook  made 
campus  there  are  a 
grievances.  But  he 
seeking  to  resolve 
fully  through 
sultation  and 
extremists  seek  to 
as  an  instrument 
first,  of  our  free 
of  our  society.  He 
ers  of  SDS  at 


tlie 


existilng 
deliberation, 


As  much  as  we 
strong  enough  as  ye; 
States.  But  we  &re 
Columbia! 


According  to 

The  first   casualty 
campus  rebels  is 

It  is  manifest  In 
claim   that  the  unlv 
in  whatever  fields 
for  academic  Inquiry 
note  was  already 
focal  at  Columbia.  II 
to  usurp  jjowers  of 


point  that  on  every 
ways  some  legitimate 
said  that  Instead  of 
tl^ese  grievances  peace- 
channels  of  con- 
the  campus 
use  these  grievances 
for  the  destruction, 
ilniversities,  and  then 
q  joted  one  of  the  lead- 
Columbla  as  saying: 
wpuld  like  to.  we  are  not 
to  destroy  the  United 
strong  enough  to  destroy 


Pre  lessor 


Hook: 
of  the  strategy  of  the 
acadkmic  freedom. 

1  heir  bold  and  arrogant 

jrslty  drop  its  research 

thpse  students  deem  unfit 

and  investigation.  This 

sot^nded  In  Berkeley.  It  is 

is  a  shameless  attempt 

(decision  that  the  faculty 


alone  should  have.  After  all,  it  Is  pre- 
{Kwterous  for  callow  and  immature  adoles- 
cents who  presumably  have  come  to  the 
university  to  get  an  education  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  authorities  on  what  research  by 
their   teachers   is   educationally   permissible. 

Professor  Hook  was  bitter  in  his 
criticism  of  those  university  professors 
and  officials  who  have  refused  to  face  up 
to  the  campus  rebels.  He  said  intelligence 
was  not  enough  to  overcome  fanaticism; 
for  this  courage  is  also  necessary. 

What  is  of  the  first  importance — 

Said  Professor  Hook — 

Is  to  preserve,  of  course,  the  absolute  intel- 
lectual Integrity  of  our  classrooms  and 
laboratories,  of  our  teaching  and  research 
against  any  attempt  to  curb  it.  We  must 
defend  it  not  only  against  the  traditional 
enemies,  who  still  exist  even  when  they  are 
dormant,  but  also  against  those  who  think 
they  have  the  infallible  remedies  for  the 
world's  complex  problems,  and  that  all  they 
need  is  sincerity  as  patent  of  authority. 
Fanatics  don't  lack  sincerity.  It  is  their  long 
suit.  They  drip  with  sincerity — and  when 
they  have  power,  with  bloods-other  people's 
blood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  Professor 
Hook's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Student  Revolts  Cottld   Destroy   Academic 

FuEEDOit — Colleges  Should  Not  Yield  to 

MiLrTANTS'  Blackuail,  Professor  Warns — 

Only   Cottrage  Tames  Fanatics 
(By  Sidney  Hook) 

I  began  my  college  career  in  the  fall  of 
1919.  almost  a  half  century  ago.  My  academic 
lifetime  spans  half  a  dozen  revolutions  in 
American  education.  But  have  no  fear,  I  am 
not  going  to  reminisce.  I  want  to  stay  young, 
at  least  in  spirit,  and  I  learned  from  my 
teacher,  John  Dewey,  whom  I  observed 
closely  for  the  last  25  years  of  his  life,  what 
the  secret  of  staying  young  is  and  that  Is  not 
to  reminisce  about  the  past.  Actually,  I 
never  heard  John  Dewey  reminisce  until  he 
was  in  his  nineties,  and  that  was  as  a  reluc- 
tant response  to  my  deliberate  prodding  In 
order  to  extract  biographical  data  from  him. 

However,  there  is  a  way  of  talking  about 
the  past  that  is  not  merely  reminiscence  or 
idle  reverie.  It  occurs  when  we  make  com- 
parisons of  the  past  and  present  for  the  sake 
of  a  present  purpose  or  for  the  sake  of  finding 
a  new  way  out  of  present  difficulties. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  I  began  my  college 
studies,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  belief  In  academic  freedom  was 
regarded  as  faintly  subversive  even  in  many 
academic  circles.  The  AAUP  [American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors),  organized 
by  two  philosophers,  Arthur  Lovejoy  and 
John  Dewey,  was  in  its  infancy  without  influ- 
ence or  authority.  Today,  except  in  some  of 
the  culttiral  and  political  backwaters  of  the 
U.S.,  academic  freedom,  although  not  free 
from  threats.  Is  firmly  established.  In  some 
regions  it  has  the  support  of  law. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  power  of  the  chief 
university  administrator  was  almost  as  un- 
limited as  that  of  an  absolute  monarch.  To- 
day the  administrator  is  a  much  harried  man 
with  much  less  power  and  authority  among 
faculty,  and  especially  students,  than  his 
forebears.  Today  there  may  be  temperamen- 
tally happy  administrators  but  their  present 
life  Is  an  unhappy  one.  There  seems  to  be  an 
open  season  on  them,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  for  the  first  time  in  history  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  candidates  for  the  almost 
300  vacant  administrative  posts  In  Institu- 
tions of   higher  learning.   When   I  did  my 


graduate  work  at  Columbia.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  was  both  the  reigning  and  ruling 
monarch.  I  don't  believe  that  in  his  wildest 
dreams  he  could  have  conceived  of  the  Co- 
lumbia scene  today.  The  strongest  argument 
I  know  against  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
that  If  it  were  within  the  realm  of  possibility, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  would  have  risen 
from  his  grave  and  would  now  be  storming 
Morningslde  Heights. 

Having  been  an  administrator  in  a  small 
way  myself.  I  have  learned  what  an  ungrate- 
ful Job  it  is.  and  at  the  same  time  how 
necessary.  Without  administrative  letider- 
shlp,  every  institution  (especially  universi- 
ties, whose  faculties  are  notoriously  reluc- 
tant to  introduce  currlcular  changes)  runs 
downhill.  The  greatness  of  a  university  con- 
sists predominantly  in  the  greatness  of  its 
faculty.  But  faculties,  because  of  reasons  too 
complex  to  enter  into  here,  do  not  them- 
selves build  great  faculties.  To  build  great 
faculties,  administrative  leadership  is  essen- 
tial. In  the  affairs  of  the  mind  and  in  the 
realm  of  scholarship,  the  principles  of  sim- 
ple majority  rule  or  of  "one  man,  one  vote" 
do  not  apply.  The  most  "democratically"  run 
institutions  of  learning  are  usually  the  most 
mediocre.  It  takes  a  big  man  to  live  com- 
fortably with  a  still  bigger  man  under  him, 
no  less  to  invite  him  to  cast  his  shadow  over 
the  less  gifted. 

targets  of  abusx 

The  paradox  today  is  that  as  administra- 
tive power  decreases  and  becomes  more  lim- 
ited, the  greater  the  dissatisfaction  with  It 
seems  to  grow.  The  memory  of  favors  or 
requests  denied  remains  much  stronger  than 
the  memories  of  requests  granted.  Faculties 
are  fickle  in  their  allegiance.  Overnight  the 
most  beloved  of  administrators  can  become 
the  target  of  abuse,  a  figure  of  obloquy  In 
the  eyes  of  the  very  faculty,  or  a  large  sec- 
tion of  it,  which  he  himself  has  helped  to 
build.  In  the  very  year  that  Clark  Kerr  re- 
ceived the  Melkeljohn  medal  for  academic 
freedom,  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
California  campus  at  Berkeley  panicked  in 
consequence  of  the  events  resulting  from 
the  fourth  student  sit-in. 

In  effect  it  repudiated  him  by  adopting  a 
set  of  resolutions  that  made  him  the  scape- 
goat for  the  student  lawlessness  that  It  con- 
spicuously refused  to  condemn.  The  faculty 
even  voted  down  a  motion  that  would  have 
given  the  students  complete  freedom  of 
speech  except  to  urge  the  commission  of 
iviviediate  acts  of  force  and  violence.  An-- 
other  example:  Vice  President  Truman  of 
Columbia  University  was  vigorously  ap- 
plauded at  Coltmiibla'B  commencement  last 
June  for.  among  other  things,  opening  new 
avenues  of  communication  with  students. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  he  was  roundly  booed 
by  a  section  of  the  Columbia  faculty. 

Why  any  scholar  (and  administrators  are 
largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  scholars) 
should  want  to  become  a  full-time  adminis- 
trator has  always  puzzled  me.  The  duties, 
sacrifices  and  risks  seem  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  the  rewards.  In  speaking  of 
administrators,  one  is  tempted  to  character- 
ize them  with  the  words  Lecky  used  In  his 
great  history  of  European  morals  about  the 
fallen  women  of  Etirope  .  .  .  "The  eternal 
priestesses  of  humanity  blasted  for  the  sins 
of  their  people."  Well,  university  adminis- 
trators are  no  longer  priests,  but  whenever 
a  crisis  arises  they  are  sure  to  be  damned  if 
they  do  and  damned  if  they  don't. 

synthetic  storms 
One  thing  seems  clear.  In  the  crisis  sit- 
uations shaping  up  throughout  the  country, 
administrators  are  not  going  to  enjoy  a 
peaceful  life.  Their  prospect  of  weathering 
the  storms  that  will  be  synthetically  con- 
trived for  them  depends  upon  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  win  the  faculty  for  what- 
ever plans  and  proposals  they  advance  in 
the  name  of  the  university.  For  if  they  per- 
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mlt  students  or  any  other  group  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  them  and  the  faculty,  they 
win  discover  the  sad  fact  of  academic  life 
that  In  such  rifts  the  faculty  will  either  play 
a  neutral  role  or  even  assume  a  hostile  one. 
Not  only  on  good  educational  grounds, 
therefore,  but  on  prudential  ones  as  well,  the 
administration  must  draw  the  faculty  Into 
the  formulation  of  institutional  educational 
policy.  I  say  this  with  reluctance  because 
It  means  the  proliferation  of  committee 
meetings,  the  dilution  of  scholarly  interest, 
and  even  less  time  for  students.  But  this  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  academic  freedom 
and  peace. 

.  In  talking  about  academic  freedom,  noth- 
ing signifies  the  distance  we  have  come  in 
the  space  of  my  lifetime  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  we  now  are  concerned  with  the 
academic  freedom  of  students.  For  historical 
reasons  I  cannot  now  explore,  academic 
freedom  In  the  United  States  meant  Lehr- 
freiheit,  freedom  to  teach.  LehTfreiheit,  free- 
dom to  learn,  has  only  recently  been  stressed. 
It  does  not  mean  the  same  as  it  meant 
under  the  German  university  system  that 
presupposed  the  all-prescribed  curriculum 
of  studies  of  the  Gymnasium.  If  academic 
freedom  for  students  means  freedom  to 
learn,  then  two  things  should  be  obvious. 
There  Is  no  academic  freedom  to  learn  with- 
out LehTfreiheit  or  academic  freedom  to 
teach.  Where  teachers  have  no  freedom  to 
teach,  students  have  obviously  no  freedom 
to  learn,  although  the  converse  la  not  true. 
Second,  student's  freedom  to  learn  was 
never  so  widely  recognized,  was  never  so 
pervasive  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  to- 
day— whether  It  be  construed  as  the  free- 
dom to  attend  college  or  not,  or  the  free- 
dom to  select  the  kind  of  college  the  student 
wishes  to  attend  or  his  freedom  of  cur- 
rlcular choice  within  the  kind  of  college  he 
selects.  Above  all.  If  academic  freedom  for 
students  means  the  freedom  to  doubt,  chal- 
lenge, contest  and  debate  within  the  context 
of  Inquiry  American  students  are  the  freest 
in  the  world,  and  far  freer  than  they  were 
when  I   attended   college. 

I  recall  an  Incident  when  I  was  a  student 
In  a  government  class  at  OCNY.  The  teacher 
conducted  the  class  by  letting  the  students 
give  repwrts  on  the  themes  of  the  course.  All 
he  contributed  was  to  say  "next"  as  each 
student  concluded.  But  when  in  reporting  on 
the  Calhoun-Webster  debates,  I  declared 
that  It  seemed  to  me  that  Calhoun  had  the 
better  of  the  argument,  that  his  logic  was 
better  than  Webster's  although  his  cause  was 
worse,  the  instructor  exploded  and  stopped 
me.  After  emotionally  recounting  his  father's 
services  In  the  Civil  War,  he  turned  wrath- 
fuUy  on  me  and  shouted:  "Young  man! 
When  youYe  not  preaching  sedition,  you  are 
preaching  secession!"  Whereupon  he  drove 
me  from  the  class.  (The  "sedition"  was  a 
reference  to  an  earlier  report  on  Beard's  eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
that  he  had  heard  with  grim  disapproval.) 
And  this  was  at  CCNY  in  1920!  The  Incident 
wasn't  typical,  but  that  It  could  happen  at 
all  marks  the  profundity  of  the  changes  In 
attitudes  toward  students  since  then.  John 
Dewey's  Influence  has  made  Itself  felt  even 
in  the  colleges  today. 

MORAL  PREMISE 

Of  course,  there  is  still  a  large  group  of 
potential  college  students  who  are  deprived 
of  freedom  to  learn  because  of  poverty  or 
prejudice  or  the  absence  of  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities.  And  as  citizens  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  whose  moral  premise  is  that 
each  individual  has  a  right  to  that  education 
that  will  permit  him  to  achieve  his  maximum 
growth  as  a  person,  our  duty  is  to  work  for, 
or  support,  whatever  measures  of  recon- 
struction we  deem  necessary  to  remove  the 
social  obstacles  to  freedom  of  learning.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  expect  the  university 
to  study  these  problems  and  propose  solu- 


tions to  them.  All  univereltles  worthy  of  the 
name  already  do.  This  Is  one  thing.  But  to 
therefore  conclude  that  these  problems  must 
t>ecome  items  not  only  on  the  agenda  of 
study  but  for  an  agenda  of  action  is  quite 
another. 

For  it  therewith  transforms  the  university 
into  a  political  action  organization  and  di- 
verts It  from  Its  essential  task  of  discovery, 
teaching,  dialogue  and  criticism.  Since  there 
are  profound  differences  about  the  social 
means  necessary  to  achieve  a  society  in  which 
there  will  be  a  maximum  freedom  to  learn, 
the  university  would  become  as  partisan  and 
biased  as  other  political  action  groups  urging 
their  programs  on  the  commimlty.  Its  pri- 
mary educational  purpose  or  mission  would 
be  lost.  It  would  be  compelled  to  silence  or 
misrepresent  the  position  of  those  of  its 
faculty  who  disagreed  with  its  proposals  and 
campaigns  of  action.  Class  and  group  con- 
flicts would  rend  the  fabric  of  the  commu- 
nity of  scholars  in  an  unceasing  struggle 
for  power  completely  unrelated  to  the  quest 
for  truth. 

OBJECTIVrrY    IMPERILED 

If  the  university  Is  conceived  as  an  agency 
of  action  to  transform  society  in  behalf  of  a 
cause,  no  matter  how  exalted,  it  loses  its 
relative  autonomy.  Imperils  both  Its  inde- 
pendence and  objectivity,  and  subjects  Itself 
to  retaliatory  curbs  and  controls  on  the  part 
of  society  on  whose  support  and  largesse  It 
ultimately  depends. 

This  is  precisely  the  conception  of  a  uni- 
versity that  is  basic  to  the  whole  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  so-called  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  I  say  "so-called"  because 
their  actions  show  that  they  are  no  more 
believers  in  democracy  than  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  Student  Non-Violent  Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee  are  believers  in  non-violence. 
And  Indeed  the  leaders  of  the  SDS  make  no 
bones  about  that  fact.  In  manifesto  after 
manifesto  they  have  declared  that  they  want 
to  use  the  university  as  an  instrument  of 
revolution.  To  do  so,  they  must  destroy  the 
university  as  It  exists  today. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  list  some  of  the  clever 
stratagems  they  have  devised  to  focus  their 
oppositidn.  On  every  campus  there  are  al- 
ways some  grievances.  Instead  of  seeking 
peacefully  to  resolve  them  through  existing 
channels  of  consultation  and  deliberation, 
the  SDS  seeks  to  inflame  them.  Where  griev- 
ances don't  exist,  they  can  be  created.  In  one 
piece  of  advice  to  chapter  members,  they  were 
urged  to  sign  up  for  certain  courses  In  large 
numbers  and  then  denounce  the  university 
for  its  large  classes! 

Freedom  of  dissent,  speech,  protest  Is  never 
the  real  Issue.  They  are.  of  course,  always 
legitimate.  But  the  tactic  of  the  SDS  is  to 
give  dissent  the  immediate  form  of  violent 
action.  The  measures  necessarily  adopted  to 
counteract  this  lawless  action  then  become 
the  main  issue,  as  if  the  original  provocation 
hadn't  occurred.  Mario  Savio  admitted  after 
the  Berkeley  affair  that  the  issue  of  "free 
speech"  was  a  "pretext" — the  word  was  his — 
to  arouse  the  students  against  the  existing 
role  of  the  university  in  society. 

SEEK    TO    DESTROY 

One  Of  the  leaders  of  the  SDS  at  Columbia 
Is  reported  to  have  said:  "As  much  as  we 
would  like  to,  we  are  not  strong  enough  as 
yet  to  destroy  the  United  States.  But  we  are 
strong  enough  to  destroy  Columbia!"  He  la 
wrong  about  this,  too — the  only  action  that 
would  destroy  Columbia  would  be  faculty 
support  of  the  students! — but  his  Intent  Is 
clear. 

Actually,  the  only  thing  these  groups, 
loosely  associated  with  the  New  Left,  are 
clear  about  is  what  they  want  to  destroy, 
not  what  they  would  put  In  its  stead.  In  a 
debate  with  Gtore  Vldal,  Tom  Hayden,  one 
of  the  New  Left  leaders,  was  pointedly  asked 
what  his  revolutionary  program  was.  He  re- 
plied: "We  haven't  any.  First  we  will  make 


the  revolution,  and  then  we  will  find  out 
what  for."  This  is  truly  the  politics  of  ab- 
surdity. 

The  usual  response  present-day  academic 
rebels  make  to  this  criticism  Is  that  the  uni- 
versity today  is  nothing  but  an  Instrument 
to  preserve  the  status  quo,  and  therefore 
faithless  to  the  Ideals  of  a  community  of 
scholars.  Even  if  this  charge  were  true,  even 
If  the  universities  today  were  bulwarks  of 
the  status  quo,  this  would  warrant  criticism 
and  protest,  not  violent  and  lawless  action 
in  behalf  of  a  contrary  role,  Just  as  foreign 
to  their  true  function.  But  it  is  decidedly 
not  true! 

There  Is  no  institution  in  the  country  In 
which  dissent  and  criticism  of  official  views, 
of  tradition,  of  the  conventional  wisdom  in 
all  fields.  Is  freer  and  more  prevalent  than 
in  the  university.  The  very  freedom  of  dis- 
sent that  students  today  enjoy  in  our  uni- 
versities is  in  large  measure  a  consequence 
of  the  spirit  of  experiment,  openness  to  new 
ideas,  absence  of  conformity  and  readiness 
to  undertake  new  initiatives  found  among 
them. 

ARROGANT   CLAIM 

The  first  casualty  of  the  strategy  of  the 
campus  rebels  Is  academic  freedom.  It  Is 
manifest  In  their  bold  and  arrogant  claim 
that  the  university  drop  its  research  in  what- 
ever fields  these  students  deem  unfit  for 
academic  inquiry  and  investigation.  This 
note  was  already  sounded  in  Berkeley.  It  is 
focal  at  Columbia.  It  is  a  shameless  attempt 
to  usurp  powers  of  decision  that  the  faculty 
alone  should  have.  After  all.  it  is  preposter- 
ous for  callow  and  Immature  adolescents  who 
presumablv  have  come  to  the  university  to 
get  an  education  to  set  themselves  up  as 
authorities  on  what  research  by  their  teach- 
ers is  educationally  permissible. 

Unless  checked,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
these  students  will  be  presuming  to  dictate 
the  conclusions  their  teachers  should  reach, 
especially  on  controversial  subjects.  This  is 
standard  procedure  in  totalitarian  countries 
in  which  official  student  orga.nizations  are 
the  political  arm  of  the  ruling  party.  Al- 
ready there  are  disquieting  signs  of  this. 
At  Cornell  a  few  weeks  ago — before  the 
martyrdom  of  Dr.  King— a  group  of  Black 
Nationalist  students  Invaded  the  offices  of 
the  chairman  of  the  economics  department 
and  held  him  captive  in  order  to  get  an 
apology  from  a  teacher  whose  views  on  Afri- 
can affairs  they  disagreed  with.  Only  yester- 
day, another  group  at  Northwestern  de- 
manded that  courses  in  "black  literature" 
and  "black  art"  be  taught  by  teachers  ap- 
proved by  the  Negro  students. 

And  there  are  spineless  administrators  and 
cowardly  members  of  the  faculty  who  are 
prepared  to  yield  to  this  blackmail.  Under  the 
slogans  of  "student  rights"  and  'participatory 
democracy"  the  most  mlUtant  groups  of 
students  are  moving  to  weaken  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  academic  freedom  of  those 
who  disagree  with  them. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Even  when 
these  militant  students  fall  to  achieve  their 
ultimate  purpose,  they  succeed  in  demoral- 
izing the  university  by  deliberately  forcing  a 
confrontation  upon  the  academic  community 
that  It  is  not  prepared  to  face  and  the  costs  of 
which  it  is  fearful  of  accepting.  In  forcing 
the  hand  of  the  academic  community  to  meet 
force  with  force,  the  citadel  of  reason  be- 
comes a  battlefield.  The  students  glory  in  It, 
but  the  faint  of  heart  among  their  teachers 
turn  on  their  own  administrative  leaders. 
These  militants  succeed  In  sowing  distrust 
among  students  who  do  not  see  through  their 
strategy.  They  also  succeed  in  dividing  the 
faculties. 

EMBITTER  RELATIONS 

There  Is  always  a  small  group — a  strange 
mixture  of  jurists  and  opportunists  desirous 
of  Ingratiating  themselves  with  students — 
who  will  never  condemn  the  violence  of  stu- 
dents but  only  the  violence  required  to  stop 
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revolt  of  the  emotionally  conmiitted  the  re- 
volt of  the  rationally  committed.  I  do  not 
want  to  identify  this  with  the  revolt  of  the 
moderates.  There  are  some  things  one  should 
not  be  moderate  about.  In  the  long  run,  the 
preservation  of  democracy  depends  upon  a 
passion  for  freedom,  for  the  logic  and  ethics 
of  free  discussion  and  inquiry,  upon  refusal 
to  countenance  the  measures  of  violence  that 
cut  short  the  processes  of  Intelligence  upon 
which  the  possibility  ol  shared  values  de- 
pends. 

These  are  old  trutliR  but  they  bear  repeat- 
ing whenever  they  are  denied.  Even  tautolo- 
gies become  Important  when  counterposed 
to  absurdities. 

We  as  teachers  must  make  our  students 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  centrallty  of  the 
democratic  process  to  a  free  society  and  of 
the  centrallty  of  intelligence  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Democracy  has  our  allegiance 
because  of  its  cumulative  fruits,  but  at  any 
particular  time  the  process  Is  more  important 
than  any  specific  program  or  product.  He 
who  destroys  the  process  because  it  does  not 
guarantee  some  particular  outcome  is  as 
foolish  as  someone  who  discards  scientific 
methods  In  medicine  or  engineering  or  any 
other  discipline  because  of  its  failure  to  solve 
altogether  or  immediately  a  stubborn  prob- 
lem. 

COURAGE    NEEDED 

There  is  one  thing  we  cannot  deny  to  the 
Intransigent  and  fanatical  enemies  of  de- 
mocracy. That  Is  courage.  Intelligence  Is  nec- 
essary to  overcome  foolishness.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  tame  fanaticism.  Only  courage 
can  do  that.  A  handful  of  men  who  are  pre- 
pared to  fight,  to  bleed,  to  suffer  and,  if  need 
be,  to  die,  will  always  triumph  in  a  commu- 
nity where  those  whose  freedom  they 
threaten  are  afraid  to  use  their  intelligence 
to  resist  and  to  fight,  and  ultimately  to  take 
the  same  risks  in  action  as  those  determined 
to  destroy  them. 

Yes,  there  Is  always  the  danger  that  cour- 
age alone  may  lead  us  to  actions  that  will 
make  us  similar  to  those  who  threaten  us. 
But  that  is  what  we  have  Intelligence  for — 
to  prevent  that  from  happening!  It  Is  this 
union  of  courage  and  intelligence  upon 
which  the  hope  of  democratic  survival 
depends. 


GREEK-TURKISH  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on 
several  previous  occasions  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  uhe  work  of  the 
project  for  Greek-Turkish  economic  co- 
operation. Reports  on  this  matter  were 
presented  on  June  3,  1965,  on  October  20. 
1965,  on  January  19,  1967,  and  on  De- 
cember 15,  1967. 

I  now  present  a  report  on  this  impor- 
tant project  through  the  calendar  year 
1968. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  should  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  substantive 
text  of  a  report  which  I  presented  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  on  November 
20, 1968.  That  report  was  presented  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  my  capacity 
as  trustee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Developing  NATO  Countries,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  and  which  lias  now  been 
dissolved,  its  principal  functions  having 
been  successfully  discharged.  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly to  act  as  the  custodian  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  that  committee  and  it  is  in 
this  capacity  that  I  have  presented  my 
report  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
itself. 

Several  developments,  falling  outside 
of  the  scope  of  the  report  presented  to 


the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  should  be 
reported.  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact 
of  a  highly  successful  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Development  In- 
stitute, which  took  place  in  Brussels  on 
November  14  and  15,  1968.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  a  representative  group 
of  industrialists,  bankers,  and  business- 
men from  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  also 
from  the  other  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance.  A  broadly  representa- 
tive board  of  directors  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  Institute 
was  elected,  and  that  institute  was 
laimched  on  what  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely successful  career. 

Second,  in  December  1968,  the  work 
which  has  been  done  on  the  development 
of  the  basin  of  the  Meric-Evros  River  was 
carried  a  further  step  forward,  in  the 
course  of  meetings  between  myself,  Mr. 
Rubin,  executive  director  of  EMDI,  and 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  director,  and  Mr. 
Paul-Marc  Henry,  deputy  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  UNDP  project  team 
will  be  visiting  Greece  and  Turkey  short- 
ly, and  that  further  steps  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mutually  desirable  relation- 
ships between  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
thus  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  op  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  as 
Trustee  for  the  Special  CoMMrrrEE  o.\ 
Developing  NATO  Countries,  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  November  1968 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  initiative 
taken  by  the  Assembly  ( then  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference)  has  been  demon- 
strated to  have  been  a  valuable  contribution 
to  development  and  to  amelioration  of  rela- 
tions between  two  Important  countries  of 
NATO.  The  work  of  the  Project  and  of  the 
Institute  have  been  founded  on  the  convic- 
tion that  an  enterprise  which  is  essentially 
private  in  its  nature,  and  which  has  relied 
on  the  mutuality  of  interest  in  the  private 
.sector  on  both  sides,  can  carry  on  important 
functions  even  during  a  period  marked  by  a 
variety  of  governmental  difficulties.  That  this 
is  so  is,  of  course,  attributable  largely  to  the 
fact  that  both  of  the  directly  interested  na- 
tions have  continued  to  give  their  Interest 
and  their  support  to  the  project.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  willingness  of  businessmen,  in- 
dustrialists and  bankers,  not  only  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  but  also  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe,  to  make  a  strenuous  effort 
toward  cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial 
results.  In  great  measure,  the  benefits  of  thi.s 
project  go  beyond  its  own  limits,  and  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  mobilizing  the  great 
resources  of  private  enterprise  toward  a 
broadly  statesmanlike  end. 

The  technique  here  used  may  therefore 
suggest  possibilities  for  much  useful  work, 
beyond  the  parameters  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
enterprise  itself.  I  should  therefore  mention 
at  the  outset  the  Important  role  played  by 
my  former  colleagues  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  Deputy  Chairmen  of 
that  Committee,  Messrs.  Spanorrlgas  of 
Greece  and  Gtilek  of  Turkey,  and  Its  Rap- 
porteur, Mr.  Westerterp  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  the  work  of  the  Institute,  of  which  (as 
was  the  case  with  the  Special  Committee),  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  Messrs. 
GUlek  and  Governor  Karol  Arllotis  of  Greece, 
and  Mr.  George  James  of  the  United  States, 
have  given  time,  energy,  and  skilled  guidance. 
Much  credit  Is  due  to  them,  and  to  the 
devoted  service  of  former  Ambassador  Sey- 
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mour  Rubin,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
project,  and  Mr.  Albert  Zumblehl,  his 
European  associate.  ,    „   ... 

Finally,  the  Honorable  Seymour  J.  Rubin 
of  the  United  States  and  M.  Albert  Zum- 
blehl of  Prance  have  consented  to  continue 
with  the  Institute  as  Executive  and  European 
Directors,  respectively.  Much  is  owed  to  them 
for  the  success  of  the  project  so  far. 

I  may  come  now  to  the  organizational 
framework  as  It  presently  exists. 

As  was  reported  In  November  1967  to  be 
the  intention,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute  was  In  fact  organized 
as  a  non-profit  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  United 
States.  A  meeting  of  the  nucleus  of  Its  Board 
of  Directors  was  held  In  Athens,  In  May, 
1968.  At  that  meeting  a  number  of  Importent 
organizational  decisions  were  taken. 

It  was  decided,  first  of  all,  that  branches 
or  sister  organizations,  depending  on  the 
legal  and  other  relevant  considerations  In 
the  two  countries,  should  be  established  In 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Informally,  steps  have 
already  been  taken  In  this  direction,  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  upon  the  systems  of 
liaison  which  has  proved  Its  merit.  In  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  assurances  of  financial 
support  for  these  national  operations  have 
been  given,  with  a  special  fund  already 
created  In  Greece  and  partially  contributed 
in  Turkey. 

Secondly,  It  was  decided  to  expand  the 
Board  of  Directors  so  as  to  include  Impor- 
tant and  representative  business  and  finan- 
cial interests  In  North  America  and  Western 
Europe.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
invitations  extended  by  me  to  a  number  of 
such  persons  have  been  accepted,  and  that 
the  first  order  of  business  of  the  current 
meeting  of  the  Institute  (In  Brussels  on 
Nov.  15,  1968)  will  be  to  fill  out  the  Board. 
Those  who  have  been  offered  and  have  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  Board  have  shown 
past  Interest  In  the  project,  have  expressed 
willingness  to  help  in  the  future,  and  are 
Indeed   a   distinguished   group. 

Thirdly,  It  was  emphasized  at  the  Athens 
meeting    that    important    decisions    of    the 
Institute   must  reflect    also    the    agreement 
of  the  Turkish  and  Greek  members.  This  is 
an  obvious  requirement,  but  one  which  none- 
theless deserves  mention  specifically.  It  re- 
flects my  strong  personal  conviction,  shared 
by  my  colleagues,  that  useful  work  In  this — 
as    in    many    other    areas    of    international 
activity — must   rest    on    the    Interest,    and 
Involvement,    Indeed    the    commitment    of 
those   directly   affected,   and   with   most   at 
stake.  The  Institute  must  not,  and  will  not, 
be  an  organization  which  seeks  to  tell  our 
Greek  and  Turkish  friends  what  Is  good  for 
them.  Its  work  must  arise  out  of  their  con- 
viction that  they  wish  done  what  the  In- 
stitute can  do,  and  out  of  their  full  partic- 
ipation In  its  work,  at  all  stages  from  plan- 
ning   to   implementation.    In    such   circum- 
stances, the  Institute  can  perform  a  valuable 
catalytic    function,    caii    help    to    mobilize 
outside  resources,  can  act  as  a  liaison  with 
various  international  and  national  organiza- 
tions. But  a  basic  responsibility  for  decision 
must  be  recognized  to  rest  with  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  participants. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  the  Institute,  and  of 
plans  for  the  future. 

A  generous  grant  has  again  been  made  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  help  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  financial  support  given  or  com- 
mitted on  the  Greek  and  Turkish  sides.  Mr. 
George  James  of  the  Mobil  Corporation  of 
the  United  States  has  carried  to  other  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  companies  his  own  con- 
viction In  the  worth  of  this  work,  and  has 
mobilized  substantial  financial  assistance. 
As  a  result,  the  matching  requirement  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  grant  has  already  been  met. 


It  18  hoped  that  interest  In  Western  Europe, 
where  connections  with  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  strong  and  traditional,  will  be  reflected 
In  additional  support. 

Since  the  Institute  plans  to  have  no  sub- 
stantial staff  of  Its  own,  but  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  expertise  available  to  Its  membership, 
these  arrangements  should  carry  the  Insti- 
tute through  calendar  year  1969.  During  1969, 
It  Is  hoped  to  transform  the  Institute  Into  a 
broadly  based  organization,  with  a  substan- 
tial membership  in  the  business  and  financial 
communities,  as  well  as  In  professional  cir- 
cles. Hopefully,  the  Institute  would  then  be 
supported  by  numerous  but  relatively  smaller 
contributions  with  individual  projects  being 
the  beneficiaries  of  collateral  financing  by 
foundations  or  others — as  was.  for  example, 
the  case  with  the  generous  financing  of  the 
studies  of  the  Merle /Evros  River  by  the 
Thyssen  and  Volkswagen  Foundations.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  will  thus  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  with  available  resources  being 
used  for  directly  productive  projects. 

As  will  be  recalled,  at  the  meetings  of  No- 
vember, 1967,  both  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
the  International  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Project  for  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co- 
operation, a  Work  Program  was  approved. 
This  document  suggested  that  the  work  of 
the  Institute  might  be  divided  Into  two  main 
categories:  In  the  general  category  was  the 
continuation  of  efforts  to  encourage  fruitful 
contacts  and  discussions.  In  the  context  of 
the  International  organizations  of  which 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  both  members,  and 
with  emphasis  on  the  private  sector;  In  the 
specific  category  was  work  on  the  various 
projects  already  or  to  be  undertaken— the 
Merle /Evros  work,  tourism,  agriculture,  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  much 
has  been  done.  In  both  categories. 

New  contacts  have  been  established  and 
existing  ones  strengthened.  During  the  meet- 
ings in  Athens  of  May,  1968,  for  example, 
special  sessions,  both  formal  and  Informal, 
were  arranged  between  members  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  investment  banking  communi- 
ties, and  between  institutions  financing  eco- 
nomic development.  These  meetings  were  a 
more  specific  followup  of  meetings  which  It 
has  been  my  practice  to  arrange  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  meetings  there  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Thus,  the  May  meet- 
ings in  Athens,  with  a  few  but  deeply  Inter- 
ested participants,  were  followed  by  a  useful 
breakfast  meeting  held  at  my  invitation  in 
the  Capitol  In  Washington,  where  participa- 
tion included  not  only  the  official  representa- 
tives of  Greece  and  Turkey,  members  of  the 
Investment  banking  communities  in  both 
countries,  and  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
representatives  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation. 

Nor  have  these  sessions  been  merely  dis- 
cussions, useful  though  discussions  of  this 
sort  is.  Specific  proposals  have  been  elab- 
orated for  a  study  of  complementary  invest- 
ment opportunities  and  policies.  Here  a  mem- 
orandum was  prepared  by  Mr.  Rubin,  but 
only  after  consultation  with  and  strong  en- 
couragement from  the  financiers  of  Industrial 
development  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
memorandum  was  subsequently  circulated 
to  and  discussed  with  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IPC.  The  breakfast  meeting  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  of  October  3,  1968,  was  thus 
held  on  the  basis  of  much  preparatory  work, 
and  has  resulted  in  specific  proposals  being 
elaborated  in  consultation  with  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  sides.  An  informal  agreement  has 
been  reached  to  exchange  Information  re- 
lating to  laws  and  practices  which  might 
affect  complementary  or  even  joint  financing 
of  projects.  As  a  further  step  toward  imple- 
mentation of  these  proposals,  and  again  with 
the  fuU  participation  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish    Investment    bankers,    a    survey    Is 


being  discussed  with  the  Agro-Industrial  De- 
velopment Company,  an  American-based  or- 
ganization which  combines  the  resources  of 
several  companies  in  the  agricultural-indus- 
trial field,  and  which  has  also  the  participa- 
tion of  Adela— a  highly  successful  enterprise 
in  whose  Initiation  I  and  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  played  a  vital  role. 

I  go  into  this  matter  In  some  detail  for 
several  reasons.  The  proposal  to  bring  to- 
gether the  Investment  and  banking  interests 
concerned  with  economic  development  is  im- 
portant In  itself,  since  it  cuts  across  all  fields 
of  economic  development,  and  not  merely  a 
single  Industry,  however  Important.  But  this 
project  also  illustrates  the  progress  of  a  proj- 
ect, from  a  general  discussion  arranged  by 
the  Institute  to  the  elaboration  in  close  con- 
sultation with  aU  concerned  of  a  proposal, 
the  revision  of  that  proposal  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  competent  international  or- 
ganizations, subsequent  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  implementation,  and  then  placing  the 
proposal  before  capable  private  organizations. 
It  Is  of  course  too  early  to  say  what  will  be 
the  outcome.  It  Is  not  too  early  to  say  that 
the  working  out  of  a  project  in  this  manner 
is,  in  and  of  itself,  important. 

With  respect  to  specific  projects,  I  am 
unfortunately  not  able  to  report  much  ad- 
vance In  our  projected  work  on  tourism,  a 
field  which  Is  by  all  objective  appraisals  an 
extremely  desirable  one  for  cooperation,  with 
much  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived.  Despite 
much  work,  and  many  assurances  of  willing- 
ness to  meet.  It  has  been  difficult  to  follow 
up  on  the  useful  meeting  of  November.  1966, 
and  the  subsequent  informal  talks  in  the 
following  year.  Nonetheless,  it  may  be  re- 
ported that  this  was  one  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed during  the  May  visit  of  the  Greek 
Minister  ol  Commerce  to  Ankara,  and  It 
may  be  said  that  the  difficulties  appear  to  be 
procedural  rather  than  substantive. 

On  other  fronts,  work  Is  progressing,  with 
organizations  such  as  the  FAO  and  the  OECD 
participating.  The  most  important  and  in- 
deed dramatic  results,  however,  have  been 
achieved  In  connection  with  the  Merlc/Evros 
project. 

In  October,  1967,  at  a  conference  In  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  the  report  was  finalized  of 
the  tripartite  (German,  Greek,  Turkish)  ex- 
pert commission  set  up  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance survey  of  the  Meric/Evros  River 
basin.  The  economic— and  political — signifi- 
cance of  this  cooperative  work  on  this  border 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  Is  evident.  Al- 
though the  work  on  the  study  was  done  by 
private  experts,  under  private  auspices,  it 
received  the  full  support  of  governmental 
authorities  on  both  sides.  The  report,  when 
completed,  was  forwarded  to  several  inter- 
national institutions,  notably  the  World 
Bank  and  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme,  which  had  taken  a  strong  Inter- 
est In  this  project  from  the  outset. 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated,  I  received 
some  months  ago  the  visit  of  the  Bulgarian 
Ambassador  In  Washington,  who  expressed 
the  interest  of  his  government  In  the  mat- 
ter—an interest  which  is  both  natural  and 
useful,  since  the  river  originates  and  flows 
for  almost  60%  of  its  length  in  Bulgaria.  As 
has  been  Indicated  In  the  report  made  by  our 
own  tripartite  expert  commission.  Bulgarian 
cooperation  would  substantially  Improve  the 
cost-benefit  ratios  of  work  to  be  done  on  J^e 
Greek-Turkish  segment  of  the  river,  -rhe 
Bulgarian  authorities  having  further  Indi- 
cated their  interest,  and  after  this  interest 
having  been  made  known  both  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  and  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  authorities,  a  further 
meeting  took  place  between  myself  and  the 
Bulgarian  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  UNDP,  in  early  October  of  this 
year   Mr.  Rubin  was  informed  by  the  UNDP 
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that  the  Bulgarlaiis  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  UNDP  exploratory  mission. 

During  tlie  weel|  of  October  30-November 
6,  thus,  a  small  1|NDP  mission  has  visited 
Sofia,  Athens  and  Anlcara.  It  should  be  un- 
derscored that  thlsi  is  an  exploratory  mission, 
particularly  Insofa^  as  any  plans  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Grefece  and  Turkey  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  nevertheless  an  lmp>ortant  fact 
that  the  UNDP  is  discussing  wltli  Oreece  and 
Turkey  the  possibility  of  further  steps  look- 
ing toward  a  full  scale  feasibility  study  of  the 
Merlc/Evros  region,  that  Bulgaria,  as  one  of 
the  riparian  states^  has  been  informed,  and 
that  this  important  regional  and  multina- 
tional project  conjtlnues  to  progress,  with 
United  Nations  participation. 

It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  dis- 
cussions in  Wasbtagton  growing  out  of  the 
Interest  In  the  United  States  In  a  Water  for 
Peace  programme  have  centered  on  the  Merle/ 
Evros  and  the  work  of  the  Institute.  After 
the  International  Water  for  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Woshlngtoa,  in  the  summer  of  1967, 
much  attention  has  t>een  focussed  on  multi- 
national projects.  In  this  context,  the  work 
of  the  Institute  ha4  attracted  attention,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  work  might 
provide  the  starting  point  for  two  fields  of 
such  field  would  be  the 
technique  of  the  Merle/ 
Evros  study — that  U  .  the  use  of  private  scien- 
tists, privately  sponsored,  but  with  full  gov- 
ernmental support  I  ind  approval.  Here  it  may 
be  that  In  certain  ct  see  more  can  be  Eichieved, 
to  the  greater  satlsl  action  of  all,  than  would 
be  the  case  If  rlgoroi  a  channelization  through 
governmental  depar  iments  were  the  rule.  The 
second  such  field  s  the  possibility  of  ex- 
perimenting with  computerization,  in  order 
to  keep  data  both  irurrent  and  Immediately 
Here  work  done  by  the  PAO  Is 
and  the  establishment  of  a  data 
storage,  informatioi,  retrieval  and  possibly  a 


Investigation.  One 
utilisation   of   the 


available, 
relevant 


could  be  sponsored 
Peace  office  and  the 
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ness    and    lndustrl4l 
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research  center  ha^  been  preliminarily  dis- 
cussed, with  it  having  been  suggested  that 
a  start  might  be  made  in  a  seminar  on  the 
subject  of  international  river  basins,  which 
Jointly  by  the  Water  for 
Institute.  As  a  measure 
of  the  Interest  in  ttls  matter,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Water  fur  Peace  Programme  will 
address  the  November  15,  1968  meeting  of 
the  Institute. 

All  of  this  represents  much  useful  and  tan- 
gible work.  But  I  f«el  that  most  Important, 
among  the  achiever  lents  to  which  the  Spe- 
Project  for  Greek-Turk- 
ish Economic  Cooperation  and  the  Institute 
can  lay  claim  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  is 
of  confidence  In  Greek- 
Turkish  relations,  loth  in  the  private  and 
the  governmental  s4Ctor.  Mr.  Rubin  has  re- 
Inform  the  Greek  busl- 
comm unity  that  an 
to  Turkey  for  friendly 
discussions  on  matters  of  common  interest 
will  shortly  be  extended.  Contacts  in  the 
cultural  sphere,  whl:h  would  have  been  out 
of  the  question  not  long  ago.  are  now  under 
discussion.  This  is  substantial  and  meaning- 
ful progress,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  solid 
and  continuing  rela  ionshlp  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  may  be  tullt. 
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of  confidence  and  hope  in  the  United 
Nations  itself,  as  one  means  to  bring 
about  a  more  ordered  and  peaceful 
world. 

There  is  a  serious  reason  to  mention 
this,  Mr.  President.  It  concerns  the  field 
of  human  rights.  While  we  have  invested 
a  half  billion  dollars  to  support  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  organization,  we  have 
not  ratified  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions which  that  organization  has  de- 
veloped. After  20  years,  we  stand  as  one 
of  four  major  members  of  the  U.N. 
which  have  ratified  only  two  or  less  of 
the  almost  20  conventions.  The  other 
major  countries,  Mr.  President,  whose 
record  rivals  our  own  are  Bolivia,  Saudi 
Arabia,  South  Africa,  and  Thailand. 

The  two  conventions  that  have  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned with  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They 
are  important.  But  the  "big  three"  of  the 
conventions  are  those  which  outlaw 
genocide,  abolish  forced  labor,  and  guar- 
antee fair  and  equal  rights  for  women. 
But  these  and  all  but  two  of  the  conven- 
tions stiU  await  the  ratification  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  one  way  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
will  return  a  substantial  dividend  for 
mankind  is  to  ratify  these  important 
conventions. 


SUPPORT  OP  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  HICKEL  BY  MANY 
ALASKANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
period  preceding  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Grov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  more  than 
60  Alaskans  came  to  Washington.  Those 
in  attendance  consisted  of  many  native 
leaders,  business  and  community  lead- 
ers, and  people  who  have  been  friends 
of  Mr.  Hickel  for  many  years. 

These  people  to  me  represent  a  democ- 
racy really  in  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Alaskans  who  were  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  support  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alaskans  Who  Were  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal AND  Supported  the  Confirmation  or 
THE  Nomination  op  Walter  J.  Hickel  To 
Be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Flore  Lekanof,  Box  289,  Star  Route  A,  An- 
chorage, Alaska;  consultant  to  APN. 

William  H.  Scott,  736  O  Street,  Anchorage. 
Alaska;  member  of  the  firm  of  Peat,  Marwlck, 
Mitchell. 

Cliff  R.  Taro,  Southeast  Stevedoring  Corp., 
P.  O.  Box  1411,  Ketchikan,  Alaska;  president 
and  general  manager  of  Southeast  Stevedor- 
ing Corporation. 

Raymond  C.  Christiansen,  Box  35,  Bethel, 

Alaska;   president,  Christiansen  Air  Service. 

Mr.   Herb   Lehfeldt,   City  Manager,   155   S. 

Seward.   Juneau,    Alaska;    city   manager   of 

Juneau. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Lunsford,  2633  34th  Street, 
Anchorage.  Alaska;  Bear  Run  Building  Ma- 
terials. 

Mr.  Lewis  Dlschner.  1332  Hlllcrest  Drive, 


Anchorage,  Alaska;  legislative  representative 
for  the  Teamsters,  Anchorage. 

Mr.  John  T.  Rowlett,  P.O.  Box  1389,  Pair- 
banks.  Alaska;  Rowlett  and  Associates,  oil 
and  gas  consultants. 

William  I.  Waugaman,  270  Illinois  Street, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska;  general  manager,  UsibelU 
Coal  Mines,  Inc. 

Robert  A.  Davenny,  2414  Susltna  Drive, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  R.  A.  Davenny  and  Asso- 
ciates, Contracting. 

Mrs.  Margee  Pltzpartrlck,  2407  Cottonwood, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Mr.  David  W.  Redeker.  325  Dewey  Circle. 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Insurance. 

Mr.  Andy  Mllner,  2214  Susltna  Drive,  An- 
chorage, Alaska;  contractor.  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Mrs.  Brldeen  C.  Mllner,  same  address  as 
above;  chairman  of  the  board,  Alaska  State 
Bank,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

AJvln  O.  and  Rosa  Bramstedt.  2612  Brooke 
Drive,  Anchorage;  radio  and  TV. 

Wlllard  L.  Bowman,  1112  E.  68th  Street, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  executive  director,  Alaska 
State  Commission  for  Human  Rights. 

D.  Peter  Shoup,  ill  4th  Street,  Jimeau, 
Alaska;  Alaska  manager.  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheries. 

R.  L.  Rettlg,  544  Fifth  Avenue,  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  president.  Alaska  Mutual  Savings 
Bank. 

Mr.  Ken  Sheppard,  Box  97,  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Ken  Brady,  4001  Tumagaln  Blvd.  East, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Ken  Brady  Construction 
Co.,  Inc.,  General  Contractors. 
Robert  J.  Halcro,  transportation. 
Mr.  William  L.  Warren,  2400  Susltna  Drive, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;   house  furnishings. 

Carl  and  Carol  Brady,  712  W.  18th  Avenue, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;   air  transportation. 

Mr.  Clifford  Groh,  430  C  Street,  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  attorney. 

Eben  Hobson,  Barrow,  Alaska;  construc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Al  Owens,  Kodlak,  Alaska. 
William  Hensley.  Kotzebue,  Alaska;  mem- 
ber of  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  and  vice 
chairman  of  A T.N. 

Mr.  Roger  Lang,  Sitka,  Alaska;  Sitka  Native 
Brotherhood,  Education  Committee,  first  vice 
president,  Tungit  and  Halda. 

Mr.  Richard  Frank,  255  College  Road,  Fair- 
banks, Alaska;  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, Fairbanks  Native  Association. 

Mrs.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Jack  Hickel,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Jr.,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cole,  1109  Park  Drive, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska;  attorney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Davis,  2072  Stanford 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska;  car  dealer. 

Michael  Blerne,  M.D.,  207  E.  Northern 
Lights  Blvd.,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

George  and  Stella  Boney,  1707  Sunrise 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska;  attorney. 

M.   A.  Braund,  3130  lUamna,   Anchorage, 
Alaska;  contractor. 
Mr.  Joe  Kuchta,  Kenai,  Alaska. 
Warren  Chrlstlanson,  132  Lincoln,  Box  4, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Edward  Wayer,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Hal  Olson,  Douglas,  Alaska. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Preston   Locher,    2822   Mc- 
Collle,  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Locher  Construc- 
tion Co. 

Mr.  Ken  Hlnchey,  1327  W.  Hlllcrest  Drive, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  contractor. 

A.   O.  Hlebert,   111   P.  Street.  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  radio  and  TV. 
Mr.  Vernon  W.  Hickel,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Meacham.  Juneau. 
Alaska. 
Alexis  Miller,  Fairbanks.  Alcuka. 
Miss  VI  BJerke.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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Mrs.  Nancy  Mood,  427  Buren,  Ketchikan, 

Miss  Rose  GoUk,  1615  Hidden  I^ne,  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Hickel,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Mr.  EmU  Nottl.  Anchorage,  Alaska;  presi- 
dent Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 

Mr.  John  Borbridge,  Albert  Kaloa  Blrtg., 
Anchorage.  Alaska;  vice  president,  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives. 

Mr.    Barry    Jackson,    Fairbanks,    Alaska; 

attorney. 

Eldon  Ulmer,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Mr.  John  Sweet,  3000  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Mr  Bob  Zelnick,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Neland  Haavlg,  Box  901,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Miss  Tony  Stepovich,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Mr.  Donald  Simasko,  2101  Forest  Park 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Miss  Anne  Sweet.  3000  Sheldon  Jackson. 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FIRST  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  pleased  and  heart- 
ened than  I  was  by  the  very  impressive 
performance  yesterday  of  President  Nix- 
on at  liis  first  news  conference  as  Chief 
Executive.  Everyone  with  whom  I  have 
talked  since  has  enthusiastically  volun- 
teered the  opinion,  which  I  certainly 
share,  that  the  President  showed  him- 
self to  be  cool,  confident,  and  compe- 
tent— clearly  in  command  of  the  situa- 
tion and  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges he  will  face. 

President  Nixon,  in  the  statesmanlike 
inaugural  address,  set  the  tone  and 
enunciated  the  goals  of  his  administra- 
tion—peace in  the  world  and  a  healthy, 
ordered,  compassionate  society  at  home. 
Yesterday  I  believe  he  showed  his  de- 
termination and  his  ability  to  lead  us 
'forward  together"  toward  these  goals. 
As  a  longtime  friend,  I  um  of  course 
proud  of  the  President  for  the  dignified 
and  knowledgeable  way  in  which  he  has 
assumed  his  high  office— but  of  far  wider 
significance,  I  am  delighted  at  the  hope- 
ful prospects  his  leadership  raises  for  our 
people  and  for  the  entire  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  first  news  conference 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Transcript  of  President  Nixon's  News  Con- 
ference ON  Foreign  and  Domestic  Af- 
fairs 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  since  this  is  my  first 
press  conference  since  the  inauguration,  I 
can  imagine  there  are  a  number  of  questions. 
Consequently  I  shall  make  no  opening  state- 
ment and  will  go  directly  to  your  questions. 
1.  legislative  program 
Q.  Mr.  President.  Sir,  do  you  plan  to  make 
your  own  State  of  the  Union  Message  and  do 
you  have  a  major  legislative  program  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  this  year? 

A.  I  shall  have  a  major  legislative  program 
to  present  to  the  Congress  this  year.  Wheth- 
er that  would  best  be  presented  by  a  series 
of  individual  messages  or  a  State  of  the 
Union  Message  supplemented  by  some  In- 
dividual messages  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
I  will  make  a  determination  within  the  next 
two  weeks  after  consultation  with  the  legis- 
lative leaders. 


2.  vrrrNAM  peace  plan 
Q.  Mr.  President.  Now  that  you're  Presi- 
dent what  Is  your  peace  plan  for  Vietnam? 
A.  I  beUeve  that  as  we  look  at  what  Is 
happening  in  the  negotiations  in  Paris  that 
as  far  as  the  American  side  is  concerned,  we 
are  off  to  a  good  start.  What  now,  of  course, 
is  involved  is  what  happens  on  the  other  side. 
We  find  that  in  Paris,  if  you  read  Ambassador 
Lodge's  statement,  that  we  have  been  quite 
specific  with  regard  to  some  steps  that  can 
be  taken  now  on  Vietnam. 

Rather  than  submitting  a  laundry  list  of 
various  proposals,  we  have  laid  down  those 
things  which  we  believe  the  other  side  should 
agree  to  and  can  agree  to— the  restoration  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  as  set  forth  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  mutual  with- 
drawal— guaranteed  withdrawal  of  forces  by 
both  sides,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  aU  of 
these  are  matters  that  we  think  can  be  pre- 
cisely considered  and  on  which  progress  can 
be  made. 

Now  where  we  go  from  here  depends  upon 
what  the  other  side  offers  in  turn. 


3.    RELATIONS  WITH   CHINA 


Q.  Mr.  President,  now  that  you  are  Presi- 
dent, could  you  be  specific  with  us  about 
what  your  plans  are  for  improving  relations 
with  Communist  China  and  whether  you 
think  you'll  be  successful  or  not. 

A.  Well  I  have  noted,  of  course,  some  ex- 
pressions of  Interest  on  the  part  of  various 
Senators  and  others  in  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  admitting  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  also  have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral countries.  Including  primarily  Italy 
among  the  major  covmtrles,  have  indicated 
an  Interest  in  changing  its  policy  and  pos- 
sibly voting  to  admit  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  policy  of  this  country  and  this  Ad- 
ministration at  this  time  will  be  to  continue 
to  oppose  Communist  China's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that.  First. 
CommunUt  China  has  not  indicated  any  in- 
terest m  becoming  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Second,  it  has  not  Indicated  any 
Intent  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  UJ*. 
Charter  and  to  meet  the  principles  that  new 
members  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
are  supposed  to  meet,  and,  finally.  Commu- 
nist China  continues  to  call  for  expelling  the 
Republic  of  China  from  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Republic  of  China  has,  as  we — I 
think — most  know,  been  a  member  of  the 
international  community  and  has  met  its 
responsibilities  without  any  question  over 
these  past  few  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United  States  to 
change  its  policy  with  regard  to  Communist 
China  m  admitting  It  to  the  United  Nations. 
Now  there  is  a  second  immediate  point 
that  I  have  noted  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  another  meeting  in  Warsaw. 
We  look  forward  to  that  meeting.  We  will  be 
Interested  to  see  what  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist representatives  may  have  to  say  at  that 
meeting  whether  any  changes  of  attitude  on 
their  part  on  major  substantive  issues  may 
have  occurred. 

Until  some  changes  occur  on  their  side, 
however,  I  see  no  Immediate  prospect  of  any 
change  In  our  policy. 

4.    most   tmOENT   PROBLEMS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  problems  that  you 
have  to  cope  with  do  you  feel  requUc  your 
most  tirgent  attention? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Kaplow,  the  major  problems 
with  which  I've  been  concerned  in  this  first 
week  have  been  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
because  there  only  the  President  can  make 
some  of  the  decUlons.  And  consequently  the 
Security  Council,  as  you  ladles  and  gentle- 


men are  aware,  has  had  two  very  long  meet- 
ings, and  in  addition  I  spent  many  long 
hours  at  night  reading  the  papers  which  in- 
volve the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  afternoon,  I  will  go  to  the  Pentagon 
for  my  first  major  briefing  by  military  offi- 
cials on  our  mlliury  situation.  Going  beyond 
that,  however,  I  would  say  that  the  problems 
of  our  cities  which  have  been  discussed  at 
length  at  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  and  our 
economic  problems  which  were  discussed  at 
the  meeting  we  had  in  the  new  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Policy  require  urgent 
attentions. 

It's  very  difficult  to  single  one  out  and 
put  It  above  the  other.  There  are  a  number 
of  problems  which  this  Administration  con- 
fronts. Each  requires  urgent  attention.  The 
field  of  foreign  policy  will  require  more  at- 
tention because  it  Is  in  this  field  that  only 
the  President  In  many  Instances  can  make 
the  decision. 

B.   NUCLEAR   POLICT 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  foreign— foreign  pol- 
icy, nuclear  policy  in  particular,  could  you 
give  us  your  position  on  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  and  on  the  starting  of  missile  talks 
vrtth  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  I  favor  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty.  The 
only  question  is  the  timing  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty.  That  matter  will  be 
considered  by  the  National  Security  Council 
by  my  direction  during  a  meeting  this  week. 
I  will  also  have  a  discussion  with  the  leaders 
of  both  sides  In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise 
on  the  treaty  within  this  week  and  In  the 
early  part  of  next  week. 

I  win  make  a  decision  then  as  to  whether 
this  is  the  proper  time  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  move  forward  and  ratify  the  treaty.  I  ex- 
pect ratification  of  the  treaty  and  will  urge 
its  ratification  at  an  appropriate  time  and 
I  would  hope  an  early  time. 

As  far  as  the  second  part  of  your  question 
with  regard  to  strategic  arms  talks,  I  favor 
strategic  arms  talks.  Again  It's  a  question 
of  not  only  when  but  the  context  of  those 
talks. 

The  context  of  those  talks  is  vitally  Im- 
portant because  we're  here  between  two 
major,  shall  we  say.  guidelines.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  the  proposlUon  which  Is  ad- 
vanced by  some  that  we  should  go  forward 
with  talks  on  the  reduction  of  strategic 
forces  on  both  sides. 

We  should  go  forward  with  such  talks 
clearly  apart  from  any  progress  on  political 
settlement  and  on  the  other  side  the  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  until  we  make  progress 
on  political  settlements,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  go  forward  on  any  reduction  of  our  stra- 
tegic arms  even  by  agreement  with  the  other 
side. 

It  is  my  belief  that  what  we  must  do  U 
to  steer  a  course  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes. It  would  be  a  mistake,  for  example, 
for  us  to  fall  to  recognize  that  simply  re- 
ducing arms  through  mutual  agreement, 
that  falling  to  recognize  that  that  reduction 
win  not  in  Itself  assure  peace.  The  war 
which  occurred  in  the  Mideast  in  1967  was 
a  clear  indication  of  that. 

What  I  want  to  do  Is  to  see  to  it  that  we 
have  strategic  arms  talks  In  a  way  and  at 
a  time  that  will  promote,  if  possible,  prog- 
ress on  outstanding  political  problems  at  the 
same  time,  for  example,  on  the  problem  of 
the  Mideast,  on  other  outstanding  problems 
In  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  acting  together  can  serve  the  cause 
of  peace. 

S.    PEACE   IN   THE   MIDEAST 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you,  or  your  Admin- 
istration, have  any  plan  outside  the  United 
Nations'  proposal  for  achieving  peace  in  the 
Middle  East? 

A.  As  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  are  aware, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  have 
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four-power  talkB.  Tae  suggestion  has  also 
been  made  that  we  tise  the  United  Nations 
as  the  primary  forum  for  such  talks.  And.  It 
has  also  been  sug^fsted  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  bilaterally 
should  have  talks  oi  the  Mideast,  and,  In 
addition  to  that,  of  course,  that  the  problem 
finally  should  be  settled  by  the  parties  in 
the  area. 

We  are  going  to  d«vote  the  whole  day  on 
Saturday  to  the  Mideast  problem.  Just  as 
we  devoted  the  whole  day  this  last  Saturday 
on  the  problem  of  Tietnam.  We  will  con- 
sider on  the  occasloii  of  that  meeting  the 
entire  range  of  options  that  we  have.  I  shall 
simply  say  at  this  time  that  I  believe  we 
need  new  Initiatives  ind  new  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  Uni  ;ed  States  In  order  to 
cool  off  the  situation   In  the  Mideast. 

I  consider  it  a  pow<  r  keg — very  explosive — 
it  needs  to  be  defusec  ,  and  I  am  open  to  any 
suggestions  that  may  cool  it  off  and  reduce 
the  possibility  of  anol  her  explosion — because 
the  next  explosion  ir  the  Mideast,  I  think, 
could  involve,  very  wull,  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  nuclear  po\  rers — which  we  want  to 
avoid.  I  think  it's  tii  ne  to  turn  to  the  left 
now. 

7.    BtlDGXT   REDUCTIONS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  cc  uld  you  tell  us  whether 
you've  hatra  chance  1 3  examine  the  Johnson 
budget,  and  whether  you  see  any  hopes  for 
reductions  in  the  Jotnson  budget? 

A.  Tes.  I  have  exam  Ined  It.  As  far  as  hopes 
for  reduction  are  con  :erned,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  has  Just  Friday  issued  instruc- 
tions to  all  of  the  d<  partments  to  examine 
the  budget  in  their  dupartments  very  closely 
and  to  give  us  recomr  lendatlons  as  to  where 
budget  cuts  might  b;  made.  For  two  pur- 
poses: one.  because  w;  would  like  to  cut  the 
over-all  budget,  and  two  because  we  want 
to  have  room  for  som;  of  the  new  programs 
that  this  Admlnistrat  ion — and  the  new  ap- 
proaches that  this  Administration — would 
like  to  Implement. 

At  this  time.  I  cam  ot  say  where  £ind  how 
the  budget  can  be  c  it.  I  will  say  that  we 
are  taking  a  fresh  Ic  ok  at  all  of  the  pro- 
grams and  we  shall  ittempt,  to  make  cuts 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  that  I 
set  forth  during  the   ;ampaign. 

8.    CE\SK-rnil     IN    VHTFNAM 

Q.  Mr.  President,  d  >  you  consider  it  pos- 
sible to  have  a  cease-l  ire  in  Vietnam  so  long 
as  the  Vietcong  stil  I  occupy  Vietnamese 
territory? 

A.  I  think  that  it    s  not  helpful  in  dis- 

'•ussing  Vietnam  to  U;  e  such  terms  as  cease- 

ilre.  because  cease-firs   is  a  term  of  art  that 

eally  has  no  relevanc ;.  in  my  opinion,  to  a 

guerrilla  war. 

It's  when  you're  tal  king  about  a  conven- 
tional war,  then  a  c  lase-fire.  agreed  upon 
by  two  parlies,  mea  is  that  the  shooting 
stops.  When  you  ha',  e  a  guerrilla  war,  in 
which  one  side  may  nt  t  even  be  able  to  con- 
trol many  of  those  w  lo  are  responsible  for 
the  violence  In  the  aiea,  the  cease-flre  may 
be  meaningless. 

I  think  at  this  pol:  it  that  this  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  i  he  better  approach  is 
the  one  that  Ambasss  dor  Lodge,  under  our 
direction,  set  forth  in  Paris — mutual  with- 
drawal of  forces,  on  t .  guaranteed  basis  by 
both  sides,  from  Soutli  Vietnam. 

9.    NUCLEAR    WEAPONS    STRENGTH 

Q.  Mr.  President,  buck  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons— both  you  and  Secretary  Laird  have 
stressed,  quite  hard,  tt  e  need  for  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union,  But  what  is  the  real 
meaning  of  that,  In  i  lew  of  the  fact  that 
both  sides  have  more  t  lan  enough  already  to 
destroy  each  other,  anl  how  do  you  distin- 
guish between  the  vali(  llty  of  that  stance  and 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Kissinger  for  what  he 
calls  "sufficiency." 


A.  Here  again,  I  think  the  semantics  may 
offer  an  Inappropriate  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. And.  I  would  say  that  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Kissinger's  suggestion  of  sufficiency  that  that 
would  meet,  certainly,  my  guideline — and  I 
think  Secretar>-  Laird's  guideline — with  re- 
gard to  superiority. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  When  we  talk  about 
parity,  I  think  we  should  recognize  that  wars 
occur,  usually,  when  each  side  believes  it  has 
a  chance  to  win.  Therefore,  parity  does  not 
necessarily  assure  that  a  war  may  not  occur. 

By  the  same  token,  when  we  talk  about 
superiority,  that  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  other  side,  in  putting  it  In  an 
inferior  position,  and  therefore  giving  great 
impetus  to  its  own  arms  race.  Our  objective 
in  this  Administration — and  this  is  a  matter 
that  we're  going  to  discuss  at  the  Pentagon 
this  afternoon,  and  It  will  be  a  subject  of 
a  major  discussion  In  the  National  Security 
Council  within  a  month — our  objective  Is  to 
be  sure  the  United  States  has  sufficient  mili- 
tary power  to  defend  our  interests  and  to 
maintain  the  commitments  which  this  Ad- 
ministration determines  are  In  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  around  the  world.  I  think 
sufficiency  Is  a  better  term,  actually,  than 
either  superiority  or  {>arity. 

10.    CRIME    IN    THE    CAPITAl. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  talked  quite  a  bit 
during  the  campaign  about  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We've  had  quite  a  bit 
of  it  since  January  the  first,  and  I  wondered 
how  you  propose  to  deal  with  It. 

A.  Mr.  Healey,  It's  a  major  problem  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  I  found  when  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Secret  Service  I'd  like  to  take 
a  walk  yesterday.  I'd  read  Mary  McGrorys 
column  and  wanted  to  try  her  cheesecake. 
But.  I  find,  of  course,  that  taking  a  walk  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — and  particularly 
in  the  evening  hours — Is  now  a  very  serious 
problem,  as  It  Is  In  some  other  major  cities. 

One  of  the  employes  at  the  White  House, 
just  over  the  weekend,  was  the  vlcltm  of  a 
purse-snatching — which  brings  It  very  close 
to  home.  And,  incldently,  I  might  point  out 
in  that  case,  that  my  advisers  tell  me  that 
by  seeing  that  the  area  is  better  lighted  that 
perhaps  the  possibility  of  purse-snatching 
and  other  crimes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White 
House  might  be  reduced — therefore  we  have 
turned  on  the  lights  In  all  of  that  area,  I  can 
assure  you. 

But.  to  be  quite  specific  with  regard  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  It  was  not  only  a 
major  commitment  in  the  campaign,  it  Is  a 
major  concern  In  the  country — I  noted  an 
editorial  in  one  of  the  major  papers — The 
New  York  Times,  for  example — that  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  was  now  a  city  of  "fear  and  crime  ". 

That  may  go  too  far.  but  at  least  that  was 
their  Judgment.  And  both  of  the  ...  all 
three  of  the  Washington  papers  indicate 
great  concern.  Consequently,  I  have  on  an 
urgent  basis  Instructed  the  Attorney  General 
to  present  to  me  a  program  to  deal  with 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  an  an- 
nouncement as  to  that  program,  and  also  an 
announcement  as  to  what  we  will  ask  the 
Congress  to  do,  in  addition  to  what  we  will 
do  administratively,  will  be  made  at  the  end 
of  this  week. 

11.    REVERSING  JOHNSON  MOVES 

Q.  Mr.  President,  why  did  you  decide  to 
withdraw  all  the  appointments  that  had 
been  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  by  your  predeces- 
sor— could  you  tell  us  why  you  decided  to 
cancel  the  decision,  for  the  time.  In  the 
Pacific  airline  case. 

A.  Well  first  on — with  regard  to  the  ap- 
IX)lntments,  I  had  two  precedents  to  follow. 
and  so,  consequently,  I  took  my  choice.  In 
the  one  instance,  President  Kennedy,  as  you 
recall,  did  not  withdraw  the  appointments  of 


Judgeships  which  he  Inherited  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Elsenhower 
had  withdrawn  all  appointments  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  new  appointments,  in- 
cluding some  from  the  list  that  had  been 
withdrawn.  I  felt  that  the  Eisenhower  ap- 
proach was  the  more  efficient  way  to  handle 
it. 

I  should  point  out  that,  among  those  names 
that  have  been  withdrawn,  I  already  know 
that  some  will  be  reappointed.  But  I  felt  that 
the  new  Administration  should  examine  the 
whole  list  and  make  its  own  decision  with 
regard  to  whether  the  individuals  that  had 
been  appointed  would  serve  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  according  to  the  guidelines  that 
the  new  Administration  was  to  lay  down. 

With  regard  to  the  action  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  previous  Administration  on  the 
airlines,  I  received  recommendations — or, 
shall  I  say  requests — on  the  part  of  both  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — that  this  matter 
be  returned  to  the  White  House  for  further 
examination. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  authority 
in  this  field  only  where  it  involves  Interna- 
tional matters.  Under  the  circumstances — 
since  both  chairmen  were  members  of  the 
other  party,  and  since  also  I  received  sug- 
gestions from  a  number  of  other  Congress- 
men, both  Democrat  and  Republican  as  well 
as  Senators,  that  this  should  be  re-examined, 
I  brought  it  back  for  re-examination. 

One  other  point  that  should  be  made. 
There  Is  no  suggestion,  in  asking  for  a  re- 
examination of  that  decision,  of  impropriety 
or  illegality  or  improper  infiuence.  We  will 
examine  the  whole  situation,  but  particularly 
with  regard  to  its  Impact  on  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

13.    DEAL    ON   JtrDGCSHIPS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Ramsey  Clark  stated  this 
morning  that  you  gave  President  Johnson 
assurances  through  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell that  you  would  not  withdraw  the  Judi- 
cial nominations  of  Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Byrnes  and 
several  others.  Would  jrou  comment  on  that 
sir? 

A.  Well  I  remember  exactly  what  did  oc- 
cur and  it  may  be  that  we  did  not  have  an 
exact  meeting  of  the  minds  in  the  event 
that  Ramsey  Clark — former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark — had  that  understanding. 

What  happened  was  that  Ramsey  Clark 
discussed  this  matter  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  inauguration  with 
Attorney  General  Mitchell.  He  asked  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  to  ask  me  whether  I  would 
object  to  action  on  the  part  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  event  that  he  did  submit 
these  appointments  to  the  Senate. 

My  reply  was  that  I  would  not  object 
to  President  Johnson's  submitting  such — 
submitting  names  to  the  Senate  Just  as  I  did 
not  object  to  his  action  In  the  trans-Paclflc 
case  or  In  any  other  area. 

As  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  are  quite 
aware,  I  have  scrupulously  followed  the  line. 
We  have  one  President  at  a  time  and  that 
he  must  continue  to  be  President  until  he 
leaves  office  on  January  the  20th. 

However,  I  did  not  have  any  understand- 
ing with  the  President  directly  and  no  one 
including  Attorney  General  Mitchell  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  had  any  discretion  to 
agree  to  a  deal  that  these  nominations  hav- 
ing been  made  would  be  approved  by  me. 

I  have  withdrawn  them  and  now  I'm  go- 
ing to  examine  each  one  of  them,  and  as 
I've  already  Indicated  I  have  decided  that 
In  at  least  some  instances  some  of  the  names 
will  be  resubmitted. 

13.    CONGRESSIONAL    RELATIONS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Administra- 
tion, the  McClellan  Committee  ran  Into  con- 
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Blderable  problems  obtaining  information  on 
cost  performance  and  development  on  the 
TFX  P-111  contract  I  wondered  If  you  will 
open  the  records  on  this  and  what  your 
g^eral  view  Is  with  regard  to  dealing  with 
Congre«8lonal  Committee*? 

A  I  understand  not  only  the  McClellan 
Committee  but  Mr.  [Clark]  MoUenholf  I  of 
Cowles  publication]  did  some  examination 
in  this  field  too.  With  regard  to  the  TFX 
and  also  with  regard  to  all  of  the  matters 
that  you  have  referred  to,  this  Administra- 
tion will  reexamine  all  past  decisions  where 
they  are  not  foreclosed— the  re-examlnatlon 
not  foreclosed  by  reason  of  what  has  gone 

I  will  not,  however,  at  this  time  pre- 
ludge  what  that  examination  will  Indicate, 
I  believe  that  It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  nation  when  a  new  Administration  comes 
in  with  a  new  team  that  the  Preeldent 
direct  the  new  team  as  I  have  directed  It 
very  strongly  during  this  first  week  to  re- 
examine all  decisions  that  may  have  been 
questioned  either  by  Senate  committees  or 
by  responsible  members  of  the  press  or 
by  other  people  in  public  or  private  life. 

This  we  are  doing  and  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  In  which  we  and  the  reexamination  is 
going  forward. 

14.   CURBING   INFLATION 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Infiatlon,  rising  infiatlon, 
Mr.  President,  are  of  great  concern.  What 
specific  plans  do  you  have  to  curb  It? 

A  In  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  commit- 
tee on  economic  policy,  which  I  set  up— one 
of  the  three  new  institutions  I  set  up— I  say 
three  new  Institutions  if  I  might  digress  for 
a  moment;  I  suppose  that  the  nation  won- 
ders what  a  President  does  in  his  first  week 
and  where  is  all  the  action  that  we've  talked 

about.  ^.      ,     ,     i„ 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  particularly  in 
getting  the  machinery  of  government  set  up 
which  win  allow  us  to  move  in  an  orderly 
way  on  major  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  for  example  that  policy 
should  be  made  and  particulariy  foreign 
poUcy  should  be  made  by  off-the-cuff  re- 
sponses in  press  conferences,  or  any  other 
kind  of  conferences.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  in  an  orderly  way.  And  so  it  is  with 
economic  policy. 

Now,  that  Is  whv  in  addition  to  the  Cabi- 
net committee  and  In  addition  to  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council  and  the  revitalized  National 
Security  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs,  we  now 
have    a    Cabinet    committee    on    economic 

policy.  ._,       . 

That  Cabinet  committee  has  considered 
the  problem  of  Infiatlon  and  the  problem  is 
first  that  we  are  concerned  about  the  escala- 
tion of  prices  to  a  rate  of  4.8  per  cent  and 
we  do  not  see,  if  present  policies  continue, 
any  substantial  reduction  in  that. 

And  second,  we  are  considering  what  ac- 
tions can  be  taken  which  will  not  cause  an 
unacceptable  rise  in  unemployment,  and  by 
unacceptable  rise  in  unemployment,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  we  believe  It  is  possible  to 
control  inflation  without  Increasing  unem- 
ployment in  certainly  any  substantial  way. 

I  should  make  one  further  point.  Unless 
we  do  control  inflation,  we  vrtll  be  confronted 
eventually  with  massive  unemployment,  be- 
cause the  history  of  economic  ^ffalrs  In  this 
and  other  countries  indicates/ that  if  Infla- 
tion is  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  eventually 
there  has  to  be  a  bust  and  then  unemploy- 
ment comes. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  vrtthout.  shall 
we  say,  too  much  managing  of  the  economy — 
we're  going  to  have  some  fine  tuning  of  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  affairs  In  order  to  con- 
trol Infiatlon. 

One  other  point  I  should  make  In  this  re- 
spect. I  do  not  go  along  with  the  suggestion 
that  Inflation  can  be  effectively  controlled  by 


exhorting  labor  and  management  and  Indus- 
try to  follow  certain  guidelines. 

I  think  that's  a  very  laudable  objective  for 
labor  and  management  to  follow.  But  I  think 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  the  leaders  of  management,  much 
as  they  might  personally  want  to  do  what 
was  In  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  have 
to  be  guided  by  the  Interests  of  the  organi- 
zations that  they  represent. 

And  so  the  primary  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling Inflation  rests  with  the  national 
Administration  and  its  handling  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  affairs.  That  is  why  we  are — 
we'll  have  some  new  approaches  In  this  area. 
We  assume  that  responsibility.  We  think  we 
can  meet  it.  that  we  can  control  Inflation 
without  an  increase  in  unemployment. 

15.    ESTIMATE    ON    WAR'S    END 

Q.  Mr.  President,  during  the  transition 
period  in  New  York,  several  persons  who 
conferred  with  you  came  away  with  the 
impression  that  you  felt  the  Vietnam  war 
might  be  ended  within  a  year.  Do  you  believe 
the  impression  was  correct,  sir? 

A.  I.  of  course,  in  my  conversations  with 
those  individuals — and  any  individuals — 
have  never  used  the  term  six  months,  a  year, 
two  years,  or  three  years.  Because  I  do  not 
think  it's  helpful  In  discussing  this  terribly 
difficult  war — a  war  that  President  Johnson 
wanted  to  bring  to  an  end  as  early  aa  pos- 
sible, that  I  want  to  bring  to  an  end  as  early 
as  possible— I  do  not  think  It  is  helpful  to 
make  overly  optimistic  statements  which.  In 
effect,  may  Impede  and,  perhaps  might  make 
verv  difficult  our  negotiations  in  Paris. 

All  that  I  will  say  is  this — that  we  have  a 
new  team  in  Paris,  with  some  old  faces  but  a 
new  team.  We  have  new  direction  from  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  new  .sense  of 
urgency  with  regard  to  the  negotiations. 
There  will  be  new  tactics.  We  believe  that 
those  tactics  may  be  more  successful  than 
the  tactics  of  the  past. 

I  should  make  one  further  point,  however, 
we  must  recognize  that  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  date  is  the  settlement  of  the  pro- 
cedural problems — the  size  of  the  table  and 
who  will  sit  at  those  tables.  What  we  now  get 
to  is  really  that  hard,  tough  ground  that  we 
have  to  plow — the  substantive  issues  as  to 
what  both  parties  will  agree  to. 

Whether  we're  going  to  have  mutual  with- 
drawal, whether  we're  going  to  have  self- 
determination  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam without  outside  interference,  whether 
we  can  have  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  This 
is  going  to  take  time,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  It  will  have  my  personal  attention.  It 
will  have  my  personal  direction — the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  my  advisor  for  national  se- 
curity affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
all  of  us  will  give  it  every  possible  at- 
tention, and  we  hope  to  come  up  with  some 
new  approaches. 
Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


A  FRIEND.  IN  OR  OUT  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT, IS  A  CRONY— ABILITY  AND 
DEVOTION  ARE  THE  ELEMENTS 
THAT  COUNT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  3,  1968,  in  commenting  during  the 
controversy  which  overwhelmed  the 
nomination  of  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  after 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  I  stated:  "The 
charge  of  cronyism  is  not  worth  answer- 
ing." 

I  still  believe  this,  even  as  I  recall  that 
many  persons  voiced  charges  of  cronyism 


during    consideration    of     the     Fortas 
nomination. 

Today,  I  ask  those  vociferous  critics 
of  cronyism  these  two  questions: 

Is  cronyism  dead?  Did  cronyism  leave 
the  vestibules  of  Government  with  the 
change  of  administrations? 

To  answer  is  to  do  so  in  the  negative — 
and  there  is  not  any  inference  that  the 
negative  answers  to  the  questions  are 
bad. 

But  let  us  consider  some  current  sit- 
uations involving  names  of  persons  high- 
ly placed  and  prominent  in  the  news: 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers — is  he  not 

possibly  a  crony  of  someone  we  know? 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,   and 

Welfare  Finch — a  crony  of  someone  we 

know? 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans — an- 
other crony  of  someone  we  know? 

Attorney  General  Mitchell — how  about 
Ills  crony  relations  with  someone  we 
know? 

Perhaps  25  to  50  percent  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  be  vulnerable  to  the  charge 
of  cronyism,  even  though  they  are  quali- 
fied men — some  of  them  especially  well 
qualified  for  their  assignments  and  mis- 
sions. And  let  there  be  no  mistake,  the 
list  of  those  persons  who  might  appro- 
priately be  listed  among  the  cronies  ex- 
tends well  below  the  highe.st  circles  of 
Government.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know 
how  deeply  our  system  has  been  "pene- 
trated"— and  in  just  a  few  short  months 
since  cronyism  was  so  much  in  the  news. 
Now,  let  the  voices  of  those  who  fear 
cronjism  and  decry  its  practice  ring 
forth  for  all  that  is  "just"  and  "right." 

Personally,  I  do  not  harbor  a  dread  or 
fear  of  cronyism.  However,  I  call  the 
"perilous"  situation  that  prevails  now  to 
the  attention  of  those  persons  who  were 
fearful  and  outraged  last  summer  and 
who  must  still  find  cronyism  repulsive — 
so  they  might  sound  the  tocsin  of  battle 
against  this  "insidious"  condition. 
Presumably,  they  are  committed  to  op- 
pose cronyism  whenever  and  wherever  it 
rears  its  ""ugly  head.  "  And,  no  doubt, 
their  apparent  dedication  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  threat  transcends  political 
partisanship  and  personal  philosophies. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday 
January  29.  1969.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Prank  Blackwelder,  All  Souls 
Memorial  Episcopal!  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  folowlng  prayer: 

And  it  shall  comi  to  pass  afterward, 
that  I  mU  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all 
flesh:  and  your  sons] and  your  daughters 
sfiall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions. — Joel  2:  28. 

Make  us  aware.  Eternal  God.  of  the 
pouring  out  of  Thy  ;spirlt  upon  all  flesh 
today,  encouraging  this  Congress  to  legis- 
late In  Thy  name.  This  is  the  first  day 


of  the  rest  of  oiu-  1 
actions,    under    Th; 
bring  forth  new  t 
age  of  faith,  and 


es.  Grant  that  our 
Inspiration,    may 

les  of  hope,  a  new 
new  era  of  love, 


through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


yesterday  was  read 


;;■  THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 


and  approved. 


•^ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  jthe  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  itp  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  hadj  passed  a  resolution, 

as  follows : 

s.  R^s.  62 

Resolved,  That  the  $enate  has  heard  with 
profoiind  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Robert  A-  Everett,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Resolved,  That  a  copimlttee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  I  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the!  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  Jf  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  t>  further  mark  of  re- 


spect to  the  memory 
Senate  do  now  recess 


The  message  also 
Presiding    OfBcer, 
Resolution  62,  appointed 
Mr.  Baker  to  join 
pointed  on  the  part 
resentatives  to  attend 
Honorable  Robert  A. 
resentative  from  the 


VISIT  OF  THi:  PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  ALBERT  astced  and  was  given 
permission  to  addr^  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


of  the  deceased,  the 


announced  that  the 
{pursuant   to    Senate 
Mr.  Gore  and 
the  committee  ap- 
the  House  of  Rep- 
the  funeral  of  the 
Everett,  late  a  Rep- 
State  of  Tennessee. 


(if 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr 


Is  highly  honored  to(  lay  by  a  visit  by  the 
President  of  the  Un  ted  States.  In  view 
of  that  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani 


mjous  consent  that  it 


the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER,  \yithout  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obje(itlon. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT 
IDENT   INTO   TlHE 


The  SPEAKER.  ' 
the  gentleman  from 


Speaker,  the  House 


may  be  in  order  for 


THE  PRES- 
CHAMBER 


he  Chair  appoints 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Al- 


bert) and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  now 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  and  the  bells  will  be  rung  15  min- 
utes before  the  House  meets  again. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  escorted 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader,  entered  the  Chamber  through 
the  south  door  at  the  right  of  the  Speak- 
er's rostrum,  and  joined  the  Speaker  in 
the  Well  of  the  House.  The  Minority 
Leader,  the  Majority  Leader,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  President  co-nstituted 
the  receiving  line  and  Members  formed 
in  lines  and  filed  into  the  Well  to  greet 
the  President  personally. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort  and  the  Speaker,  retired 
from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.) 

AFTEB    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Fascell)  at  1  o'clock  and 
25  minutes  p.m. 


TO  CLARIFY  THE  APPLICATION  OP 
THE  FAMILY  SEPARATION  AL- 
LOWANCE FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  a  constituent,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  today  to  correct  an  In- 
equity prohibiting  the  payment  of  a  fam- 
ily separation  allowance  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  when 
movement  of  the  member's  dependents 
to  a  new  permanent  station  is  not  au- 
thorized, and  his  dependents  do  not  re- 
side at  or  near  his  station. 

A  family  separation  allowance  of  $30  a 
month  is  authorized  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  imder  37  United 
States  Code  427(b) .  when  the  movement 
of  the  member's  dependents  to  his  per- 
manent station  is  not  authorized  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
member's  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  that  station. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  the  family  separa- 
tion allowance  Is  not  payable  during 
periods  of  involuntary  separation  of  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  from 
his  family  If  his  dependents  are  living  in 
a  residence  not  subject  to  the  member's 
management  and  control,  and  for  which 
he  has  no  responsibility  to  maintain. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  an 
amendment  to  the  authorization,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  family  separation  allow- 
ance will  be  paid  without  regard  to 
whether  the  dependents  are  living  In  a 


residence  or  household  subject  to  man- 
agement or  control  of  the  member. 

There  was  considerable  confusion  in 
the  military  departments  concerning  the 
application  of  the  provision  of  law  and 
the  Comptroller  General's  decision,  and 
many  payments  have  been  made  to  de- 
pendents which  the  Comptroller  General 
has  held  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  law. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  advised 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  letter  dated 
April  24,  1968— B-157586— that  he  will 
not  Insist  on  Immediate  discontinuance 
of  payments  in  question,  and  that  he  will 
permit  the  military  services  to  continue 
such  payments  until  the  matter  Is  sub- 
mitted to  and  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

There  was  not  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider this  matter  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  while  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  which  this  legislation  would  be 
referred,  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today 
at  the  request  of  one  of  my  constituents 
so  that  the  Congress  can  correct  this 
inequity  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
new  administration  will  support  this 
legislation  as  did  the  prior  administra- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  schedule  this 
bill  for  Immediate  consideration. 


ADDITIONAL  GS-16,  GS-17,  AND 
(3S-18  POSITIONS 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  provide  for 
additional  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  po- 
sitions for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  bUl  further  provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  niunerical  limitation  of  the 
three  top  grades  for  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency. 

The  FBI  and  GAO  would  receive  30 
and  26  additional  supergrades  respec- 
tively, as  reported  In  H.R.  15890  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress 
would  be  granted  an  increase  of  32  posi- 
tions, which  was  originally  requested  in 
H.R.  15890. 

We,  as  legislators,  have  a  responsibility 
to  make  sure  these  important  agencies 
operate  at  a  high  rate  of  efficiency.  The 
FBI  and  NSA  involve  the  national  se- 
curity, while  GAO  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  congressional  agencies. 

At  the  present  time  the  FBI  has  110  of 
the  top  three  grades.  An  increase  of  30 
additional  positions  is  justifiable.  In 
recent  years,  the  Bureau  has  expanded 
greatly  in  crime  control  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Present  crime  trends  indicate  even 
greater  responsibilities  in  the  future. 
During  the  year  1967,  the  number  of 
crimes  known  to  the  Bureau  increased  by 
16  percent  over  1966. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  top  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  the  technological 
field  of  criminology.  Scientific  techniques 
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roust  be  developed  to  prevent  as  well  as 
to  solve  crimes. 

The  cost  of  meeting  the  challenge 
of  crime  is  great.  In  fact,  public  ex- 
penditures for  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  were 
estimated  at  over  $4  biUion  per  year  by 
the  President's  Crime  Commission. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge  we 
must  recruit  the  best  people  In  the  field. 
The  only  way  that  this  can  be  done 
Is  to  offer  positions  comparable  to  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  National  Security  Agency  must 
have  a  numerical  limitations  exemption 
on  the  number  of  positions  for  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  purposes. 

In  1962,  Congress  approved  in  Public 
Law  87-793  a  provision  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  (5  use.  5108)  which  removes 
any  numerical  limitation  on  "engineering 
positions  primarily  concerned  with  re- 
search and  development  and  professional 
positions  in  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  and  medicine." 

Thus,  the  numerical  limitation  applies 
to  administrative,  program,  and  policy 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government, 
but  does  not  apply  to  scientific  positions, 
most  of  which  are  In  NASA,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. There  are  2.930  such  scientific  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Goverrunent  at  the 
present  time. 

However,  the  Classification  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  therefore  the  scientific  ex- 
emption contained  in  the  Classification 
Act  does  not  apply  to  NSA.  NSA  pres- 
ently has  90  supergrade  positions  Involv- 
ing research  and  development  functions 
In  the  agency,  mainly  cryptology. 

The  numerical  limitation  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  agency  should  enjoy  the 
same  scientific  exemption  from  the  nu- 
merical limitation  which  all  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  now  en- 
joy. In  order  to  qualify,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  need  to  approve  the  po- 
sitions placed  In  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS- 
18  by  NSA  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
proposed  appointee. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  64  super- 
grade  positions  for  the  use  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Although  these  posi- 
tions are  allocated  to  the  GAO  Independ- 
ent of  the  general  pool  superintended  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  all  ap- 
pointments and  position  classifications 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Of  the  26  new  positions,  14  will  be  used 
for  accounting,  auditing,  and  Investiga- 
tive responsibilities  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis,  and  12  will  be  assigned  for 
legal,  policy,  technical,  and  administra- 
tive functions. 

No  money  Is  better  spent  than  that 
allocated  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice for  its  extremely  effective  work  In 
auditing  the  books  of  the  Government 
and  in  ascertaining  that  the  policies  and 
programs  designed  by  the  Congress  are 
properly,  fairly,  and  efficiently  adminis- 
tered by  the  executive  branch. 

The  GAO  has  been  confronted  with  an 
Increasing  workload  In  major  civilian 
agencies  stemming  from  a  growing  econ- 
omy and  increasing  requirements  related 


to  space,  research,  atomic  energy,  educa- 
tion, postal  services  and  operations,  com- 
merce, science,  transportation,  power  and 
water  resources,  and  other  significant 
activities  of  Government-wide  services. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
requires  that  GAO  place  extremely  heavy 
responsibilities  upon  staff. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  national 
library  of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
search and  development  laboratory  in 
library  technology.  It  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  our  intel- 
lectual community  that  this  Library 
have  the  executive  talent  necessary  to 
make  it  the  finest  Library  in  the  world. 

The  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment,  inaugurated  in  1963,  is  in  a 
crucial  period  of  development.  Its  suc- 
cessful development  will  make  education- 
al and  library  materials  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis  so  that  in  communities 
all  over  America  research  material  and 
original  manuscripts  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  scholars,  scientists,  students,  and 
ordinary  citizens  immediately  and 
inexpensively. 

The  Library  of  Congress  cannot 
acquire  an  expert  cataloger  who  is  con- 
versant in  several  foreign  languages  and 
a  master  of  the  librarian's  art  at  a  salary 
or  grade  below  supergrade  classifications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  certain  manage- 
ment, administrative,  scientific,  and  re- 
search and  development  positions  In  the 
three  highest  Federal  career  service 
salary  grades. 

These  are  needed  for  the  successful 
and  efficient  conduct  of  new  and/or  ex- 
panded programs  and  functions  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  other  essential 
Government  activities.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  take  favorable  early  action. 


THE    RESIDENCY    VOTING   ACT    OF 
1969 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Representative  Lee  Hamilton, 
and  over  50  more  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  introducing  the  Residency 
Voting  Act  of  1969,  a  bill  designed  to  en- 
able citizens  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  voting  is  a  fundamental 
right  in  our  democratic  system  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  a  nation  we  have  gone 
far  toward  securing  this  right  for  every 
American  regardless  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  his  economic  condition.  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  was  a  milestone 
in  the  drive  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
all  of  our  citizens. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  still  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  simply  because  they  have 
moved  their  place  of  residence  from  one 
locality  to  another.  These  otherwise  eli- 
gible voters  are  effectively  disenfran- 
chised because  they  are  imable  to  satisfy 
the  lengthy  residence  requirements 
which  operate  in  many  of  our  States  and 
locaUtiea. 


In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  in  June  1967, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son, Jr.,  noted  that  an  estimated  5  to  8 
million  voters  were  disenfranchised  by 
such  residence  requirements  in  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1960.  For  the  1964 
election,  he  said  that  estimates  of  the 
number  of  these  lost  voters  run  as  high 
as  15  million. 

AMERICA    A    MOBHJ:    SOCIETY 

Contemporary  America  Is  a  highly 
mobile  society.  Census  data  indicate  that 
the  mobility  of  our  population  has  been 
steadily  increasing  with  each  decade  of 
this  century.  Today  more  Americans  than 
ever  before  move  from  one  locahty  to 
another  and  from  State  to  State  In 
search  of  new  job  opportunities  and  a 
better  life.  It  Is  estimated  that  one  Amer- 
ican in  five  changes  his  residence  every 
year. 

For  such  a  mobile  society,  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  in  a  message  to 
Congress  on  the  "Political  Process  in 
America"  In  May  1967: 

Election  laws  which  impose  unduly  long 
residence  rfequlrements  are  obsolete.  They 
serve  only  to  create  a  new  class  of  disen- 
franchised  Americans. 

Moreover,  as  the  President  further 
noted,  to  move  freely  about  our  country  Is 
a  constitutionally  protected  right.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  should  not  threaten 
the  loss  of  another  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right — the  right  to  vote. 

A  1968  survey  of  State  election  laws 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  indicates  that 
32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
impose  State  residence  requirements  of 
1  year,  15  States  require  residence  for 
6  months,  and  three  States  require  resi- 
dence of  90  days.  One  State's  election  law 
requires  a  full  2  years  of  residence. 

In  recent  years,  it  must  be  noted,  cer- 
tain States  have  enacted  special  election 
law  provisions  to  facilitate  voting  In 
presidential  elections  by  newly  arrived 
citizens — and.  In  some  instances,  by 
former  citizens.  But  In  too  many  States 
archaic  residence  requirements  continue 
to  obstruct  the  right  to  vote  for  a  great 
number  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Residency  Voting  Act 
of  1969  is  designed  to  remedy  this  serious 
weakness  in  oui-  electoral  system  by  es- 
tablishing uniform  residence  provisions 
with  respect  to  presidential  elections. 

Sn-L  APPLIES  ONLY  TO  PRESmENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

I  should  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bill  applies  only  to  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  does  not 
apply  to  elections  for  local  and  State  of- 
fices or  to  elections  for  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  The  essential 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  insure 
that  every  qualified  American — no  mat- 
ter whether  or  when  he  has  changed  his 
residence — will  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  and  vote  for  the  two 
national  offices  which  are  elected  in  com- 
mon by  the  entire  Nation— President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson 
has  pointed  out : 

Whatever  the  merits  of  residence  require- 
ments m  elections  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  or  In  State  or  lo- 
cal elections,  such  requirements  are  hardly 
relevant  In  presidential  elections,  where  the 
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and    transcend    local 


Clearly,  the  linles  between  States — or 
between  political  subdivisions — such  as 


congressional 
wards — within  a 
to  the  ability  of 
self    about    the 


districts,     counties,     or 
State — bear  no  relation 
i,  voter  to  inform  him- 
ocii    «««-«    vv-    principal    issues    and 
candidates    involved    in    a    presidential 
election. 

MAIN  FEATTJRES  Ol '  RESIDENCY  VOTING  ACT 
or     1969 

Let  me  explain  the  principal  features 
of  the  Residency  Voting  Act  of  1969. 

Section  3ia)  of  the  bill  provides  that  a 
citizen,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, may  not  b>  denied  his  vote  for 
President  and  Vi;e  President  if  he  has 
been  a  resident  o:  that  State  or  political 
subdivision  since  September  1  preceding 
the  presidential  election.  The  citizen 
would,  of  course,  lave  to  comply  with  any 
voter  registration  requirements  to  the 
extent-  bhat  they  :  jrovide  for  registration 
after  September    . 

The  effect  of  his  section,  therefore, 
is  to  establish  September  1  as  the  uni- 
form qualifying  date  for  presidential 
elections.  State  and  local  residence  re- 
quirements would  thereby  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  appi  oximately  60  days. 

The  September  1  qualifying  date,  how- 
ever, does  not  answer  the  problem  of 
those  citizens  wha  move  their  residence 
after  September  :  but  before  the  date  of 
a  presidential  election.  To  prevent  the 
disenf  ranchiieme  It  of  these  citizens, 
section  3  >  a  i  cont  lins  an  additional  pro- 
vision which  Stat  !s  that  if  a  citizen  has 
begun  residence  ;n  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  after  September  I  preceding 
a  presidential  ele  :tion,  he  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  o  register  and  vote  in 
person  or  by  abse  ntee  ballot  in  the  State 
or  political  subd  vision  from  which  he 
most  recently  moved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i;  is  important  to  note 
here  that  while  icction  3ia'  would  re- 
quire many  State  s  to  alter  their  election 
laws  with  respec:  to  the  residency  re- 
quirement, it  won  Id  not  in  any  way  abro- 
gate the  legitima  e  interest  of  the  States 
in  maintaining  o -derly  registration  pro- 
cedures, keeping  their  voting  rolls  up  to 
date  and  prevent  ng  voting  frauds. 

Section  3(b)  o^  the  Residency  Voting 
Act  is  addressed  ;o  the  problem  of  arbi- 
trary disenf rancl  isement  among  anoth- 
er group  of  American  citizens — those 
temporarily  residing  abroad.  All  too  of- 
ten these  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  State  registration  re- 
quirements, par  ;icularly  requirements 
for  registration  ir  person. 

All  but  two  of  t  le  States  presently  pro- 
vide for  voting  liy  absentee  ballot,  but 
only  12  States  permit  absentee  registra- 
tion for  citizens  unconnected  with  the 
Armed  Forces  or  Federal  Government 
agencies.  Thus  many  private  citizens  liv- 
ing overseas — sich  as  businessmen, 
teachers,  and  students — are  eflfectively 
disenfranchised  liecause  they  are  unable 
to  register  in  person. 

Section  3ib)  would  remedy  this  situa- 
tion by  requiring  any  State  which  per- 
mits absentee  vot  Ing  in  presidential  elec- 
tions to  provide  i  n  absentee  registration 


procedure  as  well.  In  doing  so,  section 
3(b)  would  substantially  reinforce  a 
measure  enacted  by  the  90th  Congress— 
H.R.  8176,  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
House  and  which  amended  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  to  recom- 
mend to  the  50  States  that  they  extend 
to  their  private  citizens  who  are  tempo- 
rarily residing  abroad  and  to  their  fami- 
lies the  right  to  register  and  vote  ab- 
sentee. 

A  MATTER  OF  JUSTICE 

Simple  and  convenient  procedures  for 
absentee  registration  and  voting  are  now 
generally  available  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  merchant  marines, 
and  civilians  employed  overseas  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  their  families. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  that  we 
should  now  take  the  necessary  action 
to  extend  the  same  privileges  to  the 
many  thousands  of  private  American 
citizens  who  are  temporarily  residing 
overseas. 

The  League  for  Americans  Residing 
Abroad  has  indicated  that  the  best  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  Americans 
overseas  is  near  1.5  million.  And  this 
number  will  certainly  Increase  with  the 
continued  expansion  of  American  busi- 
ness and  cultural  activities  abroad. 
Whether  or  not  these  citizens  should 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  elections,  they  most 
definitely  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  national  elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Residency  Voting  Act 
of  1969  proposes  a  long  and  dramatic 
step  toward  eliminating  needless  disen- 
franchisement  among  a  great  number 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  It  seeks,  first,  to 
implement  the  conclusion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation  6  years  ago  that: 

No  American  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent because  he  changed  his  address  before 
the  election  and  did  not  have  time  to  meet 
State   residence  requirements. 

The  proposed  statute  also  seeks  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  register  and  vote 
for  Americans  who  happen  to  be  living 
outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  Members 
will  give  close  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  support  its  pas- 
sage in  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Residency  Voting  Act 
along  with  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
this  legislation  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  November  20.  1968: 

H.R.  4794 
A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who   change    their   residences   to   vote   in 
presidential  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Residency  Voting 
Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
to  enhance  the  right  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  citizens 
who  change  their  residences  to  enjoy  equal 
access  to  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States 


from  conditioning  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
fulflUment  of  certain  requirements  of  resi- 
dence or  registration. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In 
such  election  because  of  any  requirement  of 
residence  or  registration  of  such  State  or 
pHJlitical  subdivision  if  such  citizen  has  re- 
sided in  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
since  the  first  day  of  September  next  preced- 
ing such  election  and  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  registration  to  the  extent 
that  such  requirements  provide  for  registra- 
tion after  such  date.  If  such  citizen  has 
begun  residence  in  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division after  the  first  day  of  September  next 
preceding  an  election  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  and  does  not  satisfy  the  resi- 
dence requirements  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision,  then  he  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
either  in  person  or  by  absentee  ballot  in  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  from  which  he 
most  recently  moved  if,  but  for  his  nonresi- 
dent status,  he  has  satisfied,  as  of  the  date 
of  such  move,  the  requirements  to  vote  In 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  from  which 
he  most  recently  moved. 

(b)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  registration  that  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  for  absentee  registration. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  under  section  5  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Institute  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
actions,  including  actions  against  States  or 
political  subdivisions,  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment or  injunctive  relief  to  restrain  the  en- 
forcement or  execution  of  any  residence  or 
registration  requirements  which,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, interfere  with  the  provisions  or  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
three-Judge  district  court  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall 
lie  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear 
the  case  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has  en- 
;iaged,  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage,  in 
any  act  or  practice  in  violation  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  section  3,  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  to  institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
an  action  for  preventive  reUef.  including  an 
application  for  a  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order. 
and  including  an  order  directed  to  the  State 
and  State  or  local  election  officials  to  require 
them  to  ( 1)  permit  persons  benefitted  by  this 
Act  to  vote  and  (2)  count  such  votes. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  ex- 
ercise the  same  without  regard  to  whether  a 
person  granted  rights  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any  adminis- 
trative or  other  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully 
gives  false  information  as  to  his  name,  ad- 
dress, or  period  of  residence  in  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing his  eligibility  to  register  or  vote  under 
this  Act,  or  conspires  with  another  individual 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  indi- 
vidual's false  registration  or  illegal  voting 
under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
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$10,000  or   imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  attempt  to 
deprive  any  person  of  any  right  secured  by 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  NoVy^O,  1968] 
Five  Million  Deprived  Voters 

Five  years  ago  President  Kennedy's  Com- 
mission on  Registration  and  Voting  Partici- 
pation declared:  "No  American  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  because  he  changed  his 
address  before  the  election  and  did  not  have 
time  to  meet  state  residence  requirements." 
Since  then  a  number  of  states  including  New 
York  liave  talcen  steps  to  make  it  easier  for 
new  citizens — or.  in  some  cases,  for  former 
citizens — to  participate  in  Presidential  bal- 
loting. 

But  the  obstacles  to  voting  remain  formid- 
able in  many  places  for  the  one  in  five  Amer- 
icans who  move  each  year.  Mississippi  main- 
tains a  two-year  residence  requirement.  In 
32  states  and  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  one 
yeWs  residence  is  required.  An  estimated 
five  to  six  million  otherwise  eligible  voters 
were  barred  in  this  manner  from  participa- 
tion in  the  recent  Presidential  choice,  a 
choice  that  was  decided  by  a  scant  margin. 

In  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  truly  rep- 
resentative elections,  citizens  of  every  state 
that  still  obstructs  the  right  to  vote  through 
antiquated  residency  reetriotlons  should  press 
their  legislatures  for  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tion. But  the  question  of  qualifications  for 
choosing  national  officials  is  more  than  just 
a  local  issue,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  be- 
gun to  recognize  in  recent  decisions. 

The  most  reliable  way  to  Insure  that  every 
qualified  American  will  have  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Presidential  choice  is  through 
Congressional  action  setting  retisonable  and 
uniform  standards  for  the  entire  nation. 
Such  legislation  was  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Congress  during  the  last 
session  in  Senate  Bill  1881.  This  measure, 
which  never  got  beyond  the  hearings  stage 
in  the  Senate,  required  that  no  citizen  other- 
wise qualified  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
Presidential  electors  providing  he  had  resided 
in  a  state  since  the  first  day  of  September 
preceding  the  election.  This,  or  similar  legis- 
lation, demands  attention  from  the  new 
Congress. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CONSUMERS 
COUNSEL  ACT  OF   1969 

'Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Intergovernmental 
Consumers  Counsel  Act  of  1969.  a  bill 
designed  to  modernize  the  regulation 
of  the  major  electric,  gas,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  utilities. 

The  bill  has  four  principal  objectives: 
First,  to  require  utilities  to  report  to 
regulatory  bodies  Information  which  is 
pertinent  to  utility  regulation  and  to  the 
understanding  of  utility  rates  and  pro- 
cedures. Second,  to  require  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  report  this 
information  to  Congress  and  the  public 
in  a  timely  and  convenient  manner, 
using  automatic  data  processing  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Third,  to  estab- 
lish, at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  offices  of  Utility  Consumers  Coun- 
cil, to  represent  the  interests  of  utility 


consumers  before  regulatory  commissions 
and  courts.  Fourth,  to  establish  a  grant 
program  to  finance  study  of  regulatory 
matters. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  allowed  the 
utility  companies  to  operate  in  nearly 
an  autonomous  fashion.  Repeated  power 
failures  and  high  costs  have  been  a  part 
of  the  New  England  regions  dealings 
with  the  utilities.  In  the  Providence 
Journal  of  January  12, 1969,  Iivln  Becker, 
in  an  article,  entitled  "Can  the  State 
Change  Its  Outdated  System  of  Regulat- 
ing Utilities?"  documents  how  utilities 
in  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  Maine, 
and  Massachusetts  are  earning  well  over 
the  "allowed"  rate  of  return.  He  leports 
"it  is  difficult  to  find  a  major  rate  setting 
decision  in  the  area  since  1958" — 11  years 
ago.  He  found  the  utility  expert  working 
for  the  utility  companies,  not  for  the 
public,  and  the  university  community — 
which  used  to  furnish  scholarship  and 
leadership  for  the  public  In  this  field- 
unconcerned. 

New  England's  electric  rates  are  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  most  State  utility  com- 
missions have  agreed  that  a  reasonable 
profit  is  slightly  more  than  6  percent. 
The  FPC,  when  it  computes  the  "over- 
charge" or  "difference"  earned  by  the 
power  companies,  uses  a  6-percent  figure 
to  establish  a  fair  rate  of  return.  Beeker 
noted  that  the  power  industiies  have 
ignored  the  rate  ceilings  and  compiled 
record  profits  In  the  absence  of  State 
controls. 

In  the  Providence  area,  Blackstone 
Valley  Electric  and  Newport  Electric  are 
making  returns  of  close  to  8  percent.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  calculated 
that  if  those  two  firms  had  been  held  to 
returns  of  6  percent,  their  customers 
would  have  been  saved  an  "overcharge" 
of  about  $600,000  in  1966. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  last  year, 
in  a  review  of  corporate  profits,  the  First 
National  City  Bank  in  New  York  esti- 
mated that  all  utilities  have  twice  the 
return  on  their  net  worth  than  has  the 
volatile  transportation  Industry. 

In  State  after  State,  the  utilities  have 
dominated  the  State  commissions  that 
are  supposed  to  regulate  them.  Richard  J. 
Connally,  in  an  article  in  the  Boston 
Globe  on  January  6,  1969,  pointed  out 
that- 
Regulatory  agencies  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment often  become  so  close  to  the  or- 
ganizations they  were  created  to  police  that 
they  become  ineffective. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  we  can  help  make  the  utility 
companies  more  responsive  to  a  growing 
segment  of  the  public  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  neglected  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  companies.  The  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  power,  the  growing  tend- 
ency toward  regional  compacts,  and  the 
inaijillty  of  the  separate  States  to  control 
the  wealthy  power  companies  casts  a 
grave  doubt  over  the  efficacy  of  several 
proposed  reforms  and  reorganizations  ol 
utility  regulations  in  several  States. 

The  utility  companies  are  not  respon- 
sible to  any  electorate  although  they 
have  several  characteristics  of  govern- 
ment, including  boundaries,  as  States 
and  nations  do,  the  right  of  eminent  do- 


main and  the  power  to  require  public 

payments  through  rate  adjustments  just 
as  States  replenish  their  funds  through 
the  levying  of  taxes. 

There  is,  however,  no  public  control 
over  their  actions.  Regulation  is  supposed 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  absence  of  pub- 
lic control.  This  bill,  the  Utility  Con- 
sumers Counsel  Act  of  1969.  will  help  to 
make  this  regulation  more  meaningful. 

In  addition,  I  urge  the  private  and 
public  utilities,  not  only  in  New  England 
but  throughout  the  country,  to  plan  and 
coordinate  their  future  development  in 
order  that  the  public  can  be  assured  reli- 
able and  economical  power.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  reliable  and  low-cost  utili- 
ties and  should  not  have  to  settle  for  less. 

The   article   from   the  Boston  Globe 
mentioned  above  and  an  article  from  the 
Providence  Journal  follow: 
[FYom   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Qlobe,    Jan.    6. 

1969) 
DPU  Overpowered  by  Companies,  Neglected 

BY  State — Utilfties  Have  Too  Much  Puix. 

Too  Much  Cash 

(By  Richard  J.  Connolly) 

Is  the  Massachusetts  consumer  adequately 
protected  by  his  Public  Utilities  Department? 

The  question  drew  a  smile  from  the  career 
employee  of  the  DPU.  He  had  been  around 
long  enough  to  know  the  answer. 

"The  companies."  he  said,  "have  too  many 
resources  and  too  much  influence  with  the 
commissioners. 

"They  all  wear  halos.  although  they  are 
green  around  the  edges  at  times,"  he  said  of 
the  utilities. 

The  Massachusetts  DPU,  he  explained,  has 
neither  the  time  nor  resources  to  properly 
investigate  the  utilities,  which  prepare  their 
cases  with  the  consumers'  dollars. 

Pew  consumers  have  the  time  or  confi- 
dence to  appear  before  the  DPU  to  oppose 
the  utilities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  electric  industry 
alone  and  the  extent  of  the  power  failures  in 
the  past  week  or  so  should  show  the  inability 
of  the  DPU  to  keep  close  tabs  on  utility 
operations  and  delve  into  the  cause  of  the 
blackouts  without  rel>'lng  on  the  reports  of 
the  utilities. 

The  DPU's  chief  accountant,  Harold  P. 
Bertolucci.  serves  as  a  good  example  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  personnel  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  some  DPU  employees  who  are  under- 
paid and  overworked.  He  earns  $11,752  an- 
nually, a  figure  he  could  double  in  private 
Industry. 

A  DPU  employee  for  22  years,  he  is  a  regis- 
tered public  accountant,  holds  a  Boston  Uni- 
versity degree  in  accounting,  a  master's  in 
both  economics  and  law  and  is  a  member  of 
the  bar. 

Bertolucci  super\ises  the  examination  and 
audit  of  accounting  returns  and  schedules 
filed  by  companies  under  the  DPU's  Juris- 
diction. 

Among  them : 

Sixteen  railroads.  10  street  railways,  six 
phone  companies.  26  gas  firms,  14  electric 
companies.  2599  motor  carriers  of  property, 
816  security  brokers  and  investment  trusts, 
63  water  companies.  78  motor  bus  lines.  40 
municipal  light  plants.  530  regular  route 
common  carriers,  7013  irregular  route  com- 
mon carriers  and  7422  interstate  licensed 
carriers. 

He  specializes  in  the  systems  of  accounts 
used  by  all  of  those  firms.  He  must  be  famil- 
iar with  administrative  law  and  with  the  type 
of  equipment  used  by  the  utilities  as  well  as 
their  financing  methods. 

Bertolucci's  duties  are  important  to  the 
protection  of  the  consumer.  He  prepares 
drafts  of  decisions  and  rulings  Lssued  by  the 
DPU  concerning  fiscal  and  rate  cases. 
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TWO  bgMPLOTB«8 

With  all  this  resp^nAlblUty  and  wltb  a  prl* 
mary  function  In  ti^e  establishment  of  utility 
rate  schediiles.  Bertoluccl  has  only  two  em- 
ployees in  his  offlcfr4-another  accountant  and 
a  woman  who  ham  lies  clerical  work. 

When  the  other  man  Is  In  the  Held  and 
the  woman  Is  sick  (ir  on  vacation,  Bertoluccl 
must  eat  his  lunct  at  his  desk.  He  cannot 
go  out  because  nobody  Is  available  to  answer 
the  telephone. 

John  W.  Coughllii.  who  has  been  with  the 
DPU  for  nearly  20  years.  Is  director  of  the 
division  of  telephone  and  telegraph  utilities. 
His  task  Is  to  direct  the  Investigation  of  com- 
plaints about  telepl  one  and  telegraph  service 
and  to  examine  equipment  to  make  sure  It 
meets  DPU  requlrefnents. 

His  Job  requires  b  thorough  knowledge  of 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  telephone 
and  telegraph  servlt  es,  of  rate  structures  and 
of  the  mechanical  of)eratlon  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  equipment. 

LACK  or  YotrrH 

Coughlln  has  nc  clerical  help.  He  must 
write  t{ie. divisions  letters.  He  must  keep  one 
iQspectoj  In  the  offl  :e  each  day  to  answer  the 
telephone,  handle  c  jmplalnts  and  assist  with 
the  ofBce  duties. 

DPU  Chairman  Helen  P.  Rosa  also  lacks 
clerical  help.  She  si  ares  a  confidential  secre- 
tary with  six  othei  commissioners  and  two 
lawyers.  On  a  recer  t  night.  Miss  Rose  wro'e 
22  letters  at  home. 

Staff  and  sufficient  funds  are  needed.  But 
the  biggest  deflcler  cy  Is  In  youth.  Much  of 
the  personnel  Is  a  jiroduct  of  the  depression 
years.  They  have  talent  but  are  aging.  Of  six 
engineers,  the  youi.gest  Is  53. 

The  salary  structure  Is  unattractive.  Even 
If  young  talent  cov  Id  be  recruited  ( there  is 
no  recruitment  pre  gram)  Civil  Service  pro- 
cedures discourage  applicants. 

•It  may  take  a  uhole  year  to  All  a  Job," 
one  division  head    loted. 

"If  you  try  to  ill  the  Job  temporarily, 
you're  liable  to  get  i  p>olltlclan  who  Is  worth- 
less. If  you  get  son.eone  who  can  do  a  good 
Job.  he  can  get  bumped  by  a  veteran  or  a 
disabled  veteran,"  t.e  said. 

"This  departmeni ,  like  others  in  the  state. 
Is  In  real  trouble."  he  continued.  "Talented 
yoimg  men  and  wo  nen  are  not  coming  Into 
state  service  because  they  can  make  more 
money  In  private  Industry." 

Numbers  are  not  the  only  answer.  Because 
of  the  complexity  of  Its  task  and  the  need 
to  regulate  highly  technical  industries,  the 
DPU  must  have  knowledgeable  piersonnel. 

The  Massachusetts  DPU,  like  other  state 
regulatory  agencies,  has  failed  to  use  data 
processing  methods,  unlike  the  utility  firms 
It  is  empowered  to  -egulate. 

Rate  bases,  Inconie  and  rates  of  return  are 
checked.  But,  In  the  opinion  of  one  DPU 
official,  the  analysis  of  statistical  data  and 
comparisons  are  t^  e  exception.  Not  enough 
attention  Is  paid  i  o  the  cost  of  a  utility's 
operation. 

U.S.  Sen.  Lee  Mctcalf  of  Montana,  long  a 
critic  of  Investor-c  wned  utilities,  which  he 
refers  to  as  the  "  :.O.U.'s",  says  that  state 
regulatory  commls«lons  are  one  of  the  most 
Important — yet  m  )st  neglected — parts  of 
government. 

Metcalf  has  reminded  state  commissions 
that  they  must  keep  the  public  informed  of 
utility  operations  a  nd  must  protect  the  con- 
sumer who  cannot  purchase  power,  water  or 
telephone  service  Ir   the  open  market. 

EXTR  kVACANCE? 

should  probe  into  the  Unan- 

tlUtles  to  find  where  the 

whethjer  there  is  extravagance, 

is  overcharged,  whether 

do  lar  Is   used   for   political 

^  ors  which  the  consimier 


"Commissions 
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money  goes, 
whether  the  public 
the  consumer's 
purposes  or  endea 
dees  not  favor 

Sen.  Metcalf  has 
commissions 


said  of  some  regulatory 


"Responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  many  and  diverse  flelde,  but 
lacking  the  staff  and  funds  with  which  to 
exercise  their  responsibility,  some  commis- 
sions are  able  to  do  Uttle  more  than  accept 
and  approve  what  is  put  before  them  by  the 
hundreds  of  companies  under  their  Juris- 
diction. 

"Thus  most  rate  changes  are  initiated  by 
the  utilities  and  simply  approved  by  the 
commissions,  which  are  not  equipped  to  In- 
quire Into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates.  .  .  .  Consumers  are  paying  dearly  for 
the  regulation  that  protects  and  benefits  the 
Investor-owned  utilities  at  the  expense  of 
their  regulated  customers." 

In  the  opinion  of  Sen.  Metcalf,  the  elec- 
tric consumer,  for  example.  Is  caught  In  a 
vicious  circle. 

"He  cannot  obtain  adequate  rate  reduc- 
tions because  many  regulatory  commissions 
do  not  have  the  staff  nor  inclination  to  re- 
duce rates,  due  to  the  political  and  propa- 
ganda activities  of  the  utilities,  which  are 
designed  to  prevent  adequate  rate  reduc- 
tions," Metcalf  said. 

PMt  and  present  DPU  commissioners  In 
Massachusetts  have  not  been  especially  ac- 
tive on  Beacon  HIU  In  efforts  to  obtain  more 
money,  power,  and  staff  to  do  a  better  Job. 

Even  If  they  were,  they  would  encounter 
opposition,  not  openly,  of  course,  from  the 
most  powerful  lobby  on  The  HIU — that  of 
the  private  utilities. 

By  neglecting  the  DPU,  by  not  giving  It 
enough  tax  dollars  to  do  an  adequate  Job. 
by  not  demanding  tip-top  efficiency,  the 
pubflc  has  cheated  Itself  as  a  taxpayer  and 
consumer. 

Can  the  State  Chance  Its  Otttdated  System 

of  recttlating  utilities? 

(By  Irwin  Becker) 

The  election  of  Frank  Llcht  as  governor 
presents  the  state  with  a  rare  opportunity 
to  overhaul  Its  outdated  utilities  regulation 
system. 

Mr.  Llcht  made  the  subject  of  utilities 
one  of  his  major  campaign  Issues  as  he  urged 
a  three-member,  non-partisan  commission  to 
replace  the  current  administrator. 

Despite  the  move  toward  reform,  the  cen- 
tral question  remains:  Can  a  regulatory 
agency  on  the  state  level  cope  with  a  prob- 
lem that  is  regional  and  national  in  scope? 

The  local  division  of  public  utilities  has 
said  that  It  Is  understaffed,  poorly  paid  and 
encumbered  with  reviewing  the  activities  of 
more  than  60  firms  ranging  In  size  from 
small  taxi  companies  to  large  electric  power 
complexes. 

In  the  hodge  podge  of  hearings  and  de- 
cisions that  crowd  the  agency's  schedule,  it 
Is  not  unusual  for  more  time  to  be  spent 
on  deciding  whether  to  restore  telephone 
service  after  bookie  raids  than  In  reviewing 
the  accounts  of  the  multl-mllllon-doUar  tele- 
phone company  operations. 

The  system  is  further  weakened  by  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  large  utilities 
which,  with  customer  money,  can  afford  the 
best  talent  to  argue  persuasively  for  higher 
rates  that  the  public  will  have  to  pay. 

COMPANIES    STRONG 

Many  feel  that  the  utilities  division,  as 
In  many  other  states.  Is  so  poorly  equipped 
that  the  utilities  comp>anie8  are  able,  In 
effect,  to  dictate  the  manner  and  the  terms 
under  which  they  are  supposedly  regulated. 

"In  many  states.  It  Is  regulation  of  the 
customer,  not  of  the  utility,"  Sen.  Lee  Met- 
calf of  Montana,  a  strong  critic  of  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry,  has  argued  in  numerous 
speeches. 

The  status  of  the  electric  companies  Is 
central  to  any  discussion  of  controlling  the 
utilities  and  this  is  especially  so  In  New  Eng- 
land, where  electric  rates  are  the  nation's 
highest. 

Utility  regulation  consists  basically  of  de- 


termining a  reasonable  profit  for  the  rtsk- 
free,  government  protected  industry.  The 
exact  amount  differs  In  each  case,  but  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  most  state 
commissions  have  agreed  that  slightly  more 
than  a  six  per  cent  return  Is  reasonable 
enough. 

The  FPC,  when  it  computes  the  "over- 
charge" or  "difference"  earned  by  the  power 
companies,  uses  the  six  per  cent  figure  lo 
establish  a  fair  rate  of  return. 

NOT   ENfORCED 

In  1957,  the  average  rate  of  return  set  by 
the  states  was  6.14  p>er  cent,  which  Is  a  per- 
centage based  on  a  utility's  plant  Investment 
and  other  economic  factors. 

But  significantly,  the  states  have  not  en- 
forced their  own  profit  limits  and  the  major 
Investor-owned  electric  companies  earned  .in 
actual  profit  last  year  that  averaged  7  44 
per  cent. 

Some  firms,  o|)eratlng  in  southern  and 
western  states,  achieved  a  return  on  their 
Investment  of  more  than  15  per  cent,  which 
Is  higher  than  most  competitive  and  risk 
corporations  earn. 

The  difference  between  the  established  and 
actual  returns  or  profits  is  only  1.30  per  cent 
but  the  loss  to  customers  runs  Into  billions 
of  dollars. 

For  example,  a  company  that  has  a  one- 
bllUon-doUar  Investment  would  get  10-nul- 
Uon  dollars  less  In  revenues  If  Its  profit  ratio 
dropp>ed  one  per  cent. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  esti- 
mated that  if  the  average  cost  for  a  kilowatt 
hour  fell  one-tenth  of  a  cent  this  year,  resi- 
dential users  would  have  saved  l.S-biUion- 
doUars. 

CEILING    IGNORED 

In  New  England,  the  regulatory  gap  is  liot 
as  severe  as  In  Texas,  which  has  no  utilities 
agency,  but  It  is  still  a  serious  problem. 
Hardly  any  of  the  states  in  this  region  have 
Initiated  rate  cases.  The  important  Issues 
of  control  of  atomic  energy  and  reliability 
of  electric  power  are  decided  out  of  view  und 
control  of  the  states. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  major  rate-setting 
decision  In  the  area  since  1958.  For  some 
reason,  there  were  rate  hearings  throughout 
the  region  In  the  1957-58  period.  The  last 
utility  rate  cases  in  Rhode  Island,  concern- 
ing New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Narragansett  Electric,  were  in  1957 

During  this  lapse  of  state  control,  the 
power  Industry  Ignored  the  rate  ceilings  .md 
compiled  record  profits. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  rate  of  return  for 
Boston  Edison  was  set  at  5.7  per  cent  in 
1958.  According  to  the  FPC,  the  Boston  firm 
earned   7.75  per  cent  In   1966. 

In  Maine,  the  profit  margin  of  the  Central 
Maine  Power  Co.  was  established  at  5.75 
per  cent.  Its  current  Income  return  Is  6.56 
per  cent. 

In  Connectlctit.  the  three  power  com- 
panies— Connecticut  Light  and  Power.  Hart- 
ford Electric  Light  and  United  Illuminat- 
ing— earned  an  average  return  of  nearly  7  40 
percent. 

EIGHT  PERCENT 

In  the  Providence  area.  Blackstone  Valley 
Electric  and  Newport  Electric  are  making 
returns  of  close  to  eight  per  cent.  The  FPC 
calculated  that  if  those  two  firms  had  been 
held  to  returns  of  six  per  cent  their  cus- 
tomers would  have  been  saved  an  "over- 
charge'' of  about  $600,000  In  1966. 

Last  year,  in  a  review  of  corporate  profits. 
the  First  National  City  Bank  In  New  York 
estimated  that  all  utilities  have  twice  the 
return  on  their  net  worth  than  has  the 
volatile  transportation  Industry. 

The  electric  companies  offer  several  argu- 
ments In  their  defense.  They  claim  the  cost 
of  money  is  constantly  Increasing,  that  they 
face  competition  from  gas  and  oil  Interests, 
that  they  need  high  profits  to  attract  in- 
vestors and.  that  unlike  municipal  com- 
panies or  federal  projects,  they  pay  a  large 
amount  of  Income  taxes. 
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Further,  the  companies  contend  that  the 
cost  of  electricity  Is  decreasing  all  the  time 
and  they  are  making  heavy  Investments  In 
modern  nuclear  equipment  so  that  the  cost 
will  go  down  even  faster. 

But  Industry  critics  maintain  that  the 
electric  Industry's  contentions  are  phantom 
objections  when  they  are  viewed  closely. 

The  ce«t  of  money  argument  Is  one  in- 
stance. The  Industry  contends  that  the  cost 
of  borrowing  for  Investment  Is  over  six  per 
cent  and  that  this  should  be  used  to  decide 
a  fair  rate  of  return. 

The  critics  note  that  while  the  prime  rate 
is  now  about  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  what 
complaint  did  the  Industry  have  when  the 
interest  rates  were  half  that  10  years  ago. 
Would  the  utilities  have  reduced  their  profit 
margins  to  three  per  cent?  They  ask. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  money  is  mis- 
leading, the  critics  observe.  The  real  cost  of 
money  to  a  utility  Is  the  long-term  Interest 
it  must  pay  on  its  bonded  debt  which  com- 
prises more  than  half  its  capitalization. 

The  latest  annual  FPC  report  states:  "The 
average  Interest  rate  on  the  companies  long- 
term  debt  reached  a  record  high  of  four  per 
cent  In  1967."  The  report  continues: 

TAX    MONET   CTTZD 

"Much  of  the  present  debt  capital  of  the 
stronger  electric  utilities  was  obtained  in  the 
1946-56  decade  when  borrowing  rates  consid- 
erably below  four  per  cent  were  prevalent." 

On  the  question  of  competition,  observers 
believe  that  the  electric  companies,  the  na- 
tion's largest  Industry  in  terms  of  value,  has 
advantages  over  Its  rivals. 

Because  of  excess  profits,  the  critics  assert, 
the  electric  firms  can  cut  their  prices,  pro- 
vide customer  bonuses  and  absorb  the  loss 
without  materially  affecting  their  profits. 

One  of  the  electric  companies'  most  potent 
arguments  In  terms  of  public  relations  has 
been  their  insistence  that  they  are  taxpay- 
ers like  everyone  else  and  that  their  tax 
money  is  vital  to  the  operation  of  municipal 
governments. 

The  misunderstanding  on  electric  com- 
pany taxes  Is  based  on  the  confusion  of  who 
is  paying  the  money — the  utility  or  the 
customer. 

Several  favorable  tax  amendments  in  re- 
cent years  have  reduced  the  percentage  of 
revenues  the  electric  industry  pays  in  fed- 
eral taxes  from  14.7  per  cent  in  1965  to  11.6 
per  cent  in  1967.  In  many  cases,  the  savings 
have  not  been  passed  on  to  customers. 

Utilities  Include  taxes  In  their  operating 
expenses  and  these  expenses  are  met  by  col- 
lecting the  levy  from  customers.  As  Senator 
Metcalf  has  charged: 

"Utilities  are  not  taxpayers.  They  are  tax 
collectors.  When  utility  taxes  are  decreased, 
as  they  have  been  frequently,  many  utilities 
do  not  automatically  reduce  rates.  They  thus 
become  tax  keepers." 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Gray,  emeritus  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
quoted  In  the  Congressional  Record,  main- 
tains that  the  electric  industry  will  profit 
from  the  recently  Imposed  10  per  cent 
surtax. 

PROFITS   SEEN 

He  argues  that  the  Industry  will  have  to 
pay  $400,000  on  the  new  charge  but  will 
probably  collect  twice  that  amount  and 
pocket  the  difference. 

Income  and  tax  figures  since  the  surtax 
went  Into  effect  are  not  available  to  affirm 
or  contest  the  professor's  remarks. 

The  cost  of  electricity  to  consumers  has 
indeed  gone  down  since  World  War  I.  The 
cost  per  kilowatt  in  1967  dropped  three  cents 
to  $2.31  but  the  average  annual  bill  increased 
S5  to  $120.  That  hike  Is  attributed  to  the 
increased  usage  by  each  family. 

The  challenge  of  cheap  federal  power  and 
the  government's  2-mllllon  dollar  research 
Investment  In  nuclear  power  has  revolution- 
ized power  production.  The  electric  Industry 
Is  planning  a  huge  outlay  in  the  next  10 
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years  to  construct  about  66  nuclear  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  51.5  million  kilowatts. 

Again,  rush  of  the  companies'  Into  nuclear 
generation  has  riled  the  critics.  They  contend 
that  the  public  paid  for  the  development 
of  the  new  power,  but  that  the  control  over 
nuclear  energy  Is  being  "handed  over"  to 
private  Industry. 

Moreover,  the  critics  charge  that  the  co- 
operatives and  the  municipally  owned  com- 
panies, which  provide  14  percent  of  the  power 
needs  In  New  England,  are  being  excluded 
from  sharing  equitably  In  the  distribution 
and   profits  of  the  new  energy  source. 

PROBLEMS   LISTED 

Thus,  the  advent  of  nuclear  power,  the 
growing  tendency  toward  regional  mergers 
and  the  Inability  of  the  separate  states  to 
control  the  wealthy  p>ower  companies  cast  a 
grave  doubt  over  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  utilities  regulation  In 
Rhode  Island. 

Dennis  J  Roberts  II,  nephew  of  the  former 
governor  who  is  working  on  a  utilities  re- 
port for  Governor  Llcht,  admits  there  are  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome  If  a  revamped  system  Is 
to  be  effective. 

He  said  the  initial  plan  on  reforming  the 
utilities  division  included  a  three-member 
panel  with  overlapping  terms  filled  with 
"apolitical"  apolntees. 

The  commission  should  be  Judicial"  In 
nature  and  have  the  use  of  experts,  Mr. 
Roberts  said  He  said  that  there  is  sufficient 
legislation  now  for  a  utilities  commission  to 
carry  on  Its  work. 

He  added  that  "some  thought  has  been 
given  to  regionalizing  or  setting  up  a  com- 
pact." Mr.  Roberts  said  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  liaison  among  the  utility  divisions 
In  New  England,  many  of  which  are  dealing 
with  different  offshoots  of  the  same  com- 
panies. 

The  new  commission,  he  asserted,  "should 
be  aggressive  In  its  regulatory  mission.  You 
can  do  quite  a  bit  under  the  present  law.'' 
he  remarked,  but  very  little  had  been  done 
with  the  current  setup. 

"I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  hearing  of 
the  (state's)  own  volition  In  10  years.  This 
Is  not  a  way  to  regulate  utilities,"  he  said. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  a  new  regu- 
latory system  will  run  Into  the  ''very  real 
problem"  of  money.  "Good  solid  people  would 
have  to  take  a  substantial  cut  in  pay,"  he 
explained. 

Another  handicap  Is  that  utility  experts 
are  all  working  for  the  utility  companies,  and 
the  universities  do  not  have  specialists  who 
are  concerned  about  the  power  monopolies. 

Essentially.  Mr.  Roberts  said,  the  state 
must  settle  the  "question  of  priorities"  and 
determine  If  It  Is  "willing  to  spend  the 
money"  that  would  have  to  be  taken  from 
other  programs. 

COUNSEL   tTRGED 

Another  attempt  at  reform  Is  Just  getting 
started  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  Con- 
sumers' Council  has  assailed  the  electric  com- 
panies with  overcharging  Bay  State  residents 
a  total  of  41  million  dollars  last  year. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Dr.  Edward  R. 
WUlett,  council  chairman,  who  said  the  coun- 
cil would  sponsor  legislation  assessing  gas 
and  electric  companies  for  funds  to  study 
rate  systems  and  make  competitive  bidding 
mandatory  In  certain  contracts. 

A  council  spokesman  suggested  that  pre>- 
vlslons  of  the  FPC  law  allow  an  Investigation 
of  a  region's  utility  problems  If  the  state 
agencies  In  the  area  request  a  probe. 

Another  change  the  council  favors  Is  the 
appointment  of  a  utilities  counsel,  who  would 
work  with  the  regulatory  commission  and 
represent  the  public  In  rate  cases. 

Maryland  Is  the  only  state  with  a  utilities 
counsel  and  efforts  at  the  federal  level  to 
provide  funds  for  the  position  have  been  de- 
feated m  Congress. 

The  UtlUty  Consumer  Counsel  Bill,  Intro- 


duced by  Senator  Metcalf,  required  the  re- 
porting of  additional  financial  Information 
by  the  utUltles,  including  stock  ownership 
and  stock  option  plans. 

The  bill  would  have  made  federal  funds 
available  for  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  utility  counsels  In  cities  with 
more  than  100,000  piopulatlon  and  at  state 
and  national  levels. 

The  legislation  contained  a  provision  to 
start  a  grant  program  for  a  continuing  study 
of  regulatory  Issues,  the  money  for  the  new 
programs  would  have  come  from  the  utilities, 
which  were  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  their  operating 
revenues. 

Senator  Metcalf  maintained  it  was  fair  for 
the  utilities  to  pay  for  their  own  regulation 
since  the  government  paid  four-bllllon  of  the 
Industry's  annual  40  billion  dollars  In 
revenues. 


SWEARING    IN   OP   MEMBER -ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  one  Member-elect  is  present 
who  has  not  as  yet  had  the  oath  of  office 
administered.  Will  the  Member-elect  ap- 
pear in  the  well  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  oath  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  HANNA  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


THE    DISPLAY    OP    BESTIALITY    IN 
IRAQ  YESTERDAY 

I  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en iDermission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eight 
Jews  and  six  others  were  hanged  in  Iraq 
yesterday  in  a  public  display  of  bestiality 
reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Nazis. 

When  several  airplanes  were  destroyed 
in  Lebanon  we  heard  crise  of  anguish 
throughout  the  world.  Is  this  same  world 
less  concerned  about  the  destruction  of 
human  lives  than  of  property?  If  we  are 
more  concerned  about  humans  than  of 
property,  then  we  dare  not  stand  mute 
in  the  face  of  this  return  to  the  age  of 
barbarity.  If  v.e  remain  silent,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  our  silence  may  encour- 
age further  such  acts  against  others  im- 
prisoned for  alleged  espionage  which,  it 
is  charged  was  committed  by  Jews  who 
were  under  house  arrest  since  1967 

Private  pleas  to  stop  this  mass  murder 
have  been  proved  to  no  avail. 

I  trust  that  the  civilized  world  and 
our  Government  will  raise  objection 
more  vocal  than  has  been  done  to  date 
to  avoid  further  such  savagery. 

Only  a  roar  of  condemnation  that  will 
descend  about  the  heads  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Iraqi  Government  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, prevent  similar  acts  of  mass  murder 
and  further  destruction  of  innocent  hu- 
man souls  for  similar  false  reasons. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  EARLY  ACTION 
ON  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFE- 
TY LEGISLATION 

1  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. » 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  at  6:55  a.m.,  at  the  break  of 
dawn  today,  a  portion  of  the  roof  fell  in 
No.  7  Christopher  Coal  Co.  mine  near 


on  the  Pennsylvania- 
bor(ler,  triggering  an  elec- 
rapped  a  number  of 


disaster   underscores 
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Mount  Morris.  Pa 
West  Virginia 
trical  Are  which 
men. 

Within  the  lasi  15  minutes,  fortu- 
nately, it  has  beeii  officially  announced 
that  the  last  of  the  men  have  success- 
fully and  safely  en|erged  from  the  burn- 
ing mine. 

The  fiery  near 
the  urgent  need  foi'  early  passage  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation.  I 
make  a  plea  to  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  this  body 
and  the  other  body  to  start  hearings  on 
the  proposed  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Each  day  that  pa^es  subjects  the  coal 
miners  to  new  dangers  of  being  criished, 
burned,  buried  or  gassed,  as  well  as  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  [ravages  of  the  deadly 
pneumoconiosis — black  lung. 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to 
delay.  We  cannot  afford  to  fiddle  while 
coal  min«rs  bum.  |  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, ^is  Congress  must  act  to  pass 
effective  legislation  on  coal  mine  health 
and  safety. 
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PRESroENT-ELECT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ACADjMY  OF  SCIENCES: 
DR.  PHILIP  HANDLER 

'  Mr.  MILLER  of]  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minutej  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  1 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr.  Philip  Handler.  James  B. 
Duke  professor  anp  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry.  Duke  University, 
has  been  declared  president-elect  of  the 
National  Academy  iof  Sciences.  Dr.  Han- 
dler, who  is  51.  will  begin  a  6-year  term 
as  the  18th  preside  at  of  the  Academy  on 
July  1.  He  succeed!  Frederick  Seitz.  who 
has  served  in  that  losition  since  1962.  Dr. 
Seitz  was  named  pfesident  of  the  Rocke- 
feller University  in  1968  and  will  be  serv- 
ing in  both  capacilies  until  Dr.  Handler 
takes  office. 

The  announcemjnt  was  made  Janu- 
ary 17  by  Dr.  Detle\  W.  Bronk  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  State  Department  Building 
honoring  the  winners  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Science.  Er.  Bronk.  who  was  one 
of  the  medalists,  was  president  of  the 
Academy  from  195  3  to  1962. 

Dr.  Handler  has  not  only  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  ii  i  enzyme  research  but 
has  also  played  an  energetic  role  in  na- 
tional scientific  af'airs  in  recent  years. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board  since  1962  and  chairman 
since  1966.  From  1964  to  1967  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Prssident's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  National  Aci  idemy  of  Sciences  is  a 
private  organization,  established  in  1863 
by  an  act  of  Cong -ess  to  elect  to  mem- 
bership the  outsti.nding  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  Nation  and  to  serve  as 
an  independent  adviser  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  questions  of  science  and 
technology.  Its  piesent  membership  is 
over  800.  but  its  sdvisory  activities  in- 
volve more  than  S.JOO  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, as  well  as  a  staff  of  more  than 
750.  Its  annual  buc  get.  including  that  of 
the   National  Res  sarch   Council   which 


serves  as  its  principal  operating  agency, 
is  over  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  bring  out  at  this 
point  that  Dr.  Handler  has  been  both  an 
effective  and  distinguished  friend  and 
adviser  not  only  to  the  Congress  in  gen- 
eral but  to  the  committee  in  particular. 

Because  he  is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  we  have  had  rea- 
son to  be  in  close  liaison  with  Dr.  Handler 
and  we  have  benefited  very  considerably 
from  our  collaborations  with  him — 
formal  and  informal. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  and, 
I  am  sure,  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Science  Committee  take  cognizance  of 
Dr.  Handler's  election  to  the  Academy 
presidency.  We  confidently  hope  to  con- 
tinue our  working  relationship  with  Dr. 
Handler  in  his  new  capacity.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to  do  so. 


IRAQ  WEARS   THE   MARK  OP  CAIN 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hitler's 
hand  has  reached  from  Gehenna  and 
spnmg  the  traps  from  under  those  inno- 
cent victims  Iraq  has  just  put  to  death. 
Clear  and  visible  upon  the  brow  of  Baby- 
lon is  the  mark  of  Cain.  There  is  no  de- 
fense for  what  they  have  done. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  war.  It  is  an- 
other to  come  in  stealth  across  a  na- 
tion's borders  at  night  to  murder,  de- 
stroy, and  bum.  It  is  again  another  to 
threaten  that  nation's  very  existence,  up 
to  and  including  genocide.  All  this  and 
more  have  the  Arabs  done  or  threatened 
to  do  to  Israel. 

But  what  the  Iraqis  have  perpetrated 
here  is  solely  an  act  of  murder  against  a 
group  of  Iraqi  citizens  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  Jews.  This  is  an  act  straight 
out  of  the  Gotterdammerung  of  the  Wag- 
nerian twilight  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Mark  well  the  methods  utilized  by 
Iraq.  Public  execution,  a  method  long  ago 
dispensed  with  by  civilized  nations,  who 
extend  even  to  the  condemned  the  right 
to  die  privately.  But  the  Iraqis  tore  a 
page  from  the  book  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Not  content  with  this  barbarism,  they 
draped  a  sign  around  the  neck  of  each  of 
the  condemned,  noting  his  religion — Mr. 
Speaker,  his  religion.  If  this  is  not  damn- 
ing proof  of  the  reason  for  their  execu- 
tion, then  there  can  be  none.  So  much  for 
the  Arab  argument  that  they  make  war 
only  upon  Zionism,  rather  than  upon 
the  religious  faith  of  Judaism. 

The  next  act  of  this  brutal  and  gory 
scenario  involves  the  public  display  of 
the  hanged  men.  I  am  certain  their  fam- 
ilies have  had  this  marked  indelibly  upon 
their  memories.  I  can  only  recall  the 
hostages  suspended  from  lampposts  after 
their  execution  by  the  S.S.  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent EJuropean  countries  during  World 
War  II.  It  calls  to  mind  the  horrors  of 
Lidice.  Malmedy,  Babi  Yar  and  Belsen. 

But  the  final  act  was  the  most  revolt- 
ing. Iraq  weis  not  content  with  going  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages  or  even  the  Dark  Ages. 
She  was  not  even  content  with  Hitler's 
methods.  She  instead  reached  back  to  the 


mists  of  man's  tribal  history  as  she  re- 
moved the  bodies  and  hanged  them  from 
a  gate  overlooking  the  capital  city  of 
Babylon.  How  horrible.  How  degrading 
to  the  human  spirit.  How  demeaning  for 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  the  action  of 
the  U.N.?  Where  are  the  howls  of  in- 
dignation to  match  those  we  heard 
when  the  Israelis  destroyed  planes  at 
Beirut?  Everywhere  throughout  the  Arab 
world  the  Jewish  remnant  languishes  In 
prisons  or  lives  in  fear  of  a  repetition  of 
this  atrocity.  Where  are  those  who  con- 
demned Israel  for  fighting  to  stay  alive? 
Where  are  the  bleeding  hearts  of  yes- 
terday? Where  indeed. 

They  are  in  the  same  place  they  were 
In  when  the  Jews  were  massacred  for 
the  2,000  years  of  the  Diaspora.  They  are 
gone.  They  are  where  they  were  when 
Jews  were  butchered  by  the  Crusaders 
and  the  Turks — by  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Moors — by  the  Czars  and  the  Sovi- 
ets— by  the  Nazis  at  Auschwitz  and  the 
synagogue  burners  In  New  York  City. 

Where  is  the  conscience  of  the  world? 
Where  is  the  guilt  of  mankind?  Where 
Is  the  Idealism  the  bible  and  organized 
religion  speaks  of?  Where  is  the  human- 
ity of  the  holy  Koran?  Where  are  the 
honorable  and  compassionate  men? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  and  a  people 
have  a  right  to  live,  including  defend- 
ing that  right  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 
This  applies  to  Israel  and  the  Jewish 
people  as  well  as  to  all  others  on  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  open  our  gates  to  the  ago- 
nized remnants  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  the  Arab  States.  In  this  emer- 
gency I  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to 
negotiate  the  release  of  those  Jews  In 
these  lands  who  wish  to  depart  from 
their  bed  of  agony  and  torment.  This 
is  a  simple  humanitarian  gesture  that  is 
practical  and  easily  arranged.  Further. 
It  Is  a  perfect  outlet  for  the  Arab  States. 
They  accuse  many  of  their  Jewish 
citizens  of  being  Israel  spies.  This 
is  their  opportunity  to  easily,  cheap- 
ly, and  quickly  be  rid  of  any  more 
potential  Israeli  spies  and  Jewish  mar- 
tyrs. Because  Israel  was  founded  as  a 
refuge  for  the  persecuted,  these  Jews 
are  automatically  Israeli  citizens  If  they 
choose  to  go  to  Israel.  Further,  the  im- 
migration quotas  for  these  Arab  States 
to  our  own  covmtry  are,  I  am  sure,  not 
filled;  they  would  easily  accommodate 
these  pitiful  refugees.  If  they  were  al- 
lowed to  go.  The  choice  is  simple  and 
the  chance  to  act  Is  now. 


January  28,  1969 
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WILLIAM  M.  McMillan 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
30,  1968,  the  postal  service  and  this  Na- 
tion lost,  through  retirement,  a  truly  out- 
standing and  dedicated  public  servant — 
William  M.  McMillan.  Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Operations. 

I  suppose  it  was  destined  that  a  man 
who  was  born  in  a  town  named  for  the 
first  Postmaster  General — Ben  Franklin. 
Tex. — and  who  chose  to  make  the  postal 


service  his  career,  should  become  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  knowledgeable 
officials  ever  to  serve  the  U.S.  postal 
service. 

Mr.  McMillan  started  his  career  as  a 
substitute  clerk  in  the  post  office  in  Al- 
bany, Tex.,  on  July  1,  1927,  and  over  a 
span  of  41 '2  years  rose  successfully 
through  the  ranks  to  be  a  postal  In- 
spector, inspector-in-charge  of  the 
Fort  Worth  inspection  service,  regional 
director  of  the  Wichita  and  Dallas  postal 
regions,  and  finally  in  February  of  1964 
was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  for  Opera- 
tions. During  his  5  years  in  this  position, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  collection, 
handling,  and  delivery  of  nearly  400  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall,  employing  over  700,- 
000  people  in  over  34,000  post  offices 
throughout  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Treasury,  Post  Office, 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  personally  observed  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan's dedication  to  our  great  postal 
service  and  the  many  contributions  he 
has  made  to  it.  I  can  attest  to  his  leader- 
ship, his  wise  counsel  and  advice,  his  un- 
failing integrity,  and  the  deep  concern 
he  has  always  demonstrated  for  adequate 
and  responsible  public  service.  Over  the 
past  5  years  he  has  appeared  before  our 
committee  many  times  to  explain  and 
justify  the  Department's  request  for  the 
appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars  and  I 
always  found  him  well  prepared,  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  and  highly  prac- 
tical in  his  solutions  to  problems  of  the 
Goverrmient.  He  was  always  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  and  level  of  postal 
service  provided  this  Nation,  but  equally 
cognizant  of  his  responsibility  to  tax- 
payers of  this  country  whose  moneys 
were  entrusted  to  him  to  pay  for  the 
service  they  expected. 

Over  the  years  he  demonstrated  a  rare 
talent  for  understanding  the  postal  serv- 
ice needs  of  this  country  while  at  the 
same  time  not  losing  sight  of  his  fiscal 
responsibility  as  a  steward  of  public 
funds.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  very  de- 
sirable and  much  needed  trait  in  these 
days  when  too  often  the  expedient  rather 
than  the  hard  but  responsible  approach 
to  problems  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
well  as  for  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  say  that  the  void  left  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  McMillan  will  not 
be  easily  filled.  This  Government  has  lost 
a  good  and  faithful  public  servant.  His 
devotion  to  public  service,  his  ability  to 
handle  the  tremendous  burdens  placed 
on  his  shoulders,  his  concern  for  people — 
postal  workers  as  well  as  the  public  he 
served — and  his  own  high  standard  of 
personal  integrity  will  stand  as  a  bench- 
mark for  those  who  follow  him. 

I  wish  him  every  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  his  well  earned  and  richly 
deserved  retirement. 


THE  CRIME  SITUATION  IN 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

(Mr.    ANDREWS    of   Alabama   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C.  has  reached  the 
point  of — I  do  not  know  how  to  express 
it.  It  is  intolerable. 

I  do  not  see  any  help  in  the  future  for 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation's  Capital. 

The  President  was  quoted  in  the  pai>er 
last  night  as  having  said  that  he  could 
not  even  walk  around  the  White  House 
for  fear  of  bodily  harm. 

I  am  today  offering  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  deployment  of  two  com- 
panies of  U.S.  Marines  on  the  streets  of 
Washington.  D.C.  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  be  considered  seriously.  As  I  see  It, 
it  is  the  only  hope  for  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  District. 

Our  police  department  has  done  the 
best  it  could.  They  have  been  hamstrung 
by  guidelines  from  the  Mayor  and  the 
Commissioners  and  court  decisions. 

If  Members  will  stop  and  think,  it  will 
be  just  a  few  months,  perhaps  a  few 
weeks,  before  the  high  school  students 
will  be  coming  to  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  hope  that  none  will  come  from 
my  district.  I  have  warned  all  school 
principals  not  to  send  any  up  here  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  injured.  But  now 
is  the  time  to  take  action.  I  say  to  you, 
in  my  opinion,  if  the  U.S.  Marines  can- 
not protect  the  Nation's  Capital,  then 
there  is  no  hope  for  law-abiding  citizens 
In  Washington,  D.C. 


JOSE  MARTI— CUBAN  PATRIOT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  birth,  in 
1853,  of  Jose  Marti,  the  Great  Cuban 
statesman,  teacher,  philosopher,  and 
PKjet  who  inspired  and  led  his  people  in 
their  struggle  for  Independence. 

Born  in  Cuba  of  Spanish  parents. 
Marti  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  fighting 
against  the  country  of  his  forefathers. 
He  was  banished  time  and  again  from 
his  homeland  for  his  political  and  revo- 
lutionary aetivltles,  and  spent  much  time 
In  Spain,  Guatemala,  and  in  the  United 
States. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  in  1881  where 
he  set  about  uniting  the  Cuban  exiles, 
renewing  and  reviving  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  his  compatriots,  and  drafting 
a  democratic  constitution  for  his  nation. 

In  1894,  Marti  attempted  to  lead  a 
company  of  armed  Cuban  revolutionaries 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  but  was 
Intercepted.  The  following  year,  however, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba  and 
joined  the  forces  of  General  Gomez  Baez. 
He  fell  in  battle  on  May  19,  1895,  near 
the  little  town  of  Dos  Rlos,  giving  his  life 
for  Cuba's  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jose  Marti  will  always 
remain  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Cuban  people,  not  only  as  a  great  politi- 
cal leader  and  a  revolutionary,  but  also 
as  one  of  the  most  gifted  poets  and  writ- 
ers of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was 
his  writing,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  has  endured  to  nurture  the  flame  of 
freedom  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


As  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in 
New  York  City  says — he  was  the  'Apostle 
of  Cuban  Independence — Leader  of  the 
peoples  of  America  and  defender  of  hu- 
man dignity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anniversary  of  Jose 
Martl's  birth  brings  to  mind  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  Cuban  people  and  their 
continuing  struggle  for  liberation  from 
the  tyranny  of  Castro's  brand  of 
communism. 

This  struggle  is  of  great  import  and 
concern  to  all  Americans — from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  For  if 
freedom  Is  allowed  to  be  permanently 
suppressed  In  Cuba,  the  consequences  of 
that  state  of  affairs  will,  in  time,  be 
tragic  for  all  of  us. 

As  John  Donne  once  wrote,  "No  man 
is  an  island  entire  of  itself."  Neither  Is 
a  country.  And  the  loss  of  freedom  In 
Cuba  diminishes  freedom  for  all  of  us 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  administration  .ms 
taken  the  reigns  of  our  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  President  Nixon's  preelection 
statements,  this  administration  is  not 
only  dedicated  to.  but  also  prepared  to 
work  for,  a  change  in  the  status  quo  of 
Cuba. 

We  applaud  that  resolve  and  give  it  our 
wholehearted  support.  And  we  look  with 
anticipation  to  the  results  which  It  will 
produce. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  of  the 
city  of  Miami  which  today  is  home  to 
many  thousand  Cuban  exiles,  I  have 
worked  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  pro- 
mote the  realization  of  Jose  Martl's 
hopes  and  dreams  for  his  nation.  I  will 
certainly  continue  to  do  so  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  could  mention  at  this  point  that,  with 
the  new  Congress  taking  office.  I  have 
been  urged  to  resign  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Movements  and  to  seek 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  on  which  I 
have  served  as  the  ranking  Democrat. 

There  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  globe 
which  is  of  greater  Importance  to  the 
future  security  and  economic  progress  of 
the  United  States  than  this,  our  own 
hemisphere.  For  that  reason  alone,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  carries  with  it 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  not 
provided  by  some  of  our  other  subcom- 
mittees. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  this. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  that  the  future 
course  of  developments  In  Cuba,  and  the 
prayers  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  are 
of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of  Miami— 
perhaps  more  so.  because  of  our  geo- 
graphical position,  than  to  the  people  of 
other  American  communities. 

These  considerations  will  play  a  large 
role  in  my  plans  and  activities  during  the 
91st  Congress,  and  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  in  the  next  few  days. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mi .  Speaker.  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  committee  refer- 
ence,  a  joint   resolution   proposing   an 
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amendment  to  tha  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vfce  President  of  the 
United  States.         [ 

In  Introducing  liils  legislation,  I  have 
been  joined  by  38  llembers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  representing  both  po- 
litical parties.         ! 

The  proposed  j^int  resolution  is  ex- 
actly like  Senate  Jqint  Resolution  1  intro- 
duced earlier  in  the  Senate  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  Senator  Bayh,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  40  other  Senators, 
again  representing:  both  political  parties, 
^ere  are  two  popular 
the   election   of   the 


Is  believe   that   when 
[beside  a  presidential 
they  are  voting  for 


even  third-place 

If  this  situation  i 
sufficient  potentia 
must  also  recog 


Mr.   Speaker, 
myths   concemini 
President 

Many  America 
they  mark  an  X 
candidate's  name 
that  candidate. 

They  also  believe  that  in  the  demo- 
cratic tradition,  tpe  man  who  gets  the 
most  popular  voted  will  always  win 

Of  course  both  these  statements  are 
false.     .-- 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  make  th^m  fact. 

Under  our  pre^nt  electoral  college 
system,  voters  doj  not  vote  directly  for 
the  candidates,  but  for  slates  of  presi- 
dential electors.     1 

And  because  of  ihe  electoral  vote  allo- 
cation, it  is  entire^'  possible  for  a  candi- 
date to  win  the  pdpular  vote,  but  to  lose 
the  Presidency  tq  the  second-place,  or 
indidate. 

lid  not  already  contain 
I  for  electoral  chaos,  we 
that  at  present  there 
may  not  be  any  I  enforceable  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  electors  ac- 
tually vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom 
they  are  pledged. 

An  elector,  at  hii  personal  whim,  might 
cast  his  vote  for  whomever  he  chooses. 
This  happened  in  our  last  presidential 
election. 

Earlier  this  mcnth.  when  the  House 
and  Senate  met  in  joint  session  to  certify 
the  vote  of  the  electoral  college,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Senator  Muskie  and  I 
joined  in  a  historic,  though  unsuccessful 
challenge  of  the  vote  of  a  "faithless  elec- 
tor" from  North  C  arolina. 

While  we  had  hoped  to  establish  a 
precedent  that  mght  have  deterred  fu- 
ture faithless  elect  ors,  the  purpose  of  that 
challenge  was  in  part  educational — to 
once  again  remiad  the  public  and  the 
Congress  of  the  p<>wer  of  the  presidential 
electors,  and  the  { langer  inherent  in  that 
power. 

You  will  remember  that  this  elector 
wa.s  one  of  13  elected  by  the  voters  of 
North  Carolina  when  they  marked  their 
ballots  for  the  Republican  nominee, 
Richard  Nixon.  'Vet  this  elector  chose  to 
disregard  the  mandate  of  the  voters  of 
his  State,  and  initead  of  voting  for  Mr. 
Nixon  when  the  electors  met,  he  cast  his 
ballot  for  third-  sarty  nominee  George 
Wallace. 

While  that  slnj  le  errant  vote  is  of  lit- 
tle immediate  coi  isequence,  one  can  rec- 
ognize that  a  substantial  block  of  such 
faithless  electors  could  swing  the  elec- 
tion to  a  candidate  who  failed  to  lead  in 
the  popular  vote. , 
Thus  the  dang^  remains  that  electors. 


by  either  capriciously  abandoning  the 
candidate  to  whom  they  are  pledged,  or 
by  casting  their  vote  at  the  candidate's 
direction  in  a  political  power  play,  could 
thwart  the  public's  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  would 
absolutely  insure  that  the  man  with  the 
most  votes  will  win  the  election.  It  sim- 
ply abolishes  all  the  trappings  of  elec- 
toral votes,  and  says  that  the  popular 
vote — the  vote  of  the  people — will  de- 
termine who  shall  be  President. 

I  recognize  that  other  Members  have 
proposed  legislation  that  would  correct 
the  most  flagrant  flaws  in  the  present 
system.  Specifically,  they  would  abolish 
the  electoral  college  as  now  constituted, 
and  they  would  eliminate  the  present 
winner-take-all  formula  for  allocating 
electoral  votes. 

While  disposing  of  the  body  called  the 
electoral  college,  these  other  proposals 
would  retain  the  electoral  vote,  either 
allocating  it  proportionately  within  a 
State  according  to  popular  vote,  or  by 
congressional  districts. 

While  these  proposals  are  attractive  to 
some,  each  one  fails  democracy's  test — 
that  the  popular  vote  winner  will  in  fact 
be  elected  President. 

In  each  case,  as  long  as  the  electoral 
vote  is  retained,  with  clusters  of  electoral 
votes  rigidly  held  within  a  State  frame- 
work, the  possibility  remains  that  a  man 
who  did  not  win  the  most  popular  votes 
could  be  elected  President. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments last  week,  an  opponent  of  the 
Bayh  amendment,  who  has  endorsed  both 
the  district  and  proportional  plans,  ad- 
mitted that  under  either  of  these  for- 
mulas John  F.  Kennedy  would  have  lost 
the  Presidency  in  1960  while  winning  the 
popular  vote. 

The  only  way  to  completely  eliminate 
this  possibility  is  to  elect  the  President 
by  popular  vote,  as  provided  for  in  this 
amendment. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  it  is  late  elec- 
tion night  4  or  8  years  hence,  and  that 
Chet  Huntley  and  Walter  Cronkite  flash 
the  news  to  the  Nation :  "Candidate  A  has 
a  clear  lead — probably  insurmountable — 
in  the  popular  vote.  but.  because  of  some 
electoral  vote  formula,  candidate  B  has 
won  the  election." 

Can  you  imagine  the  outcry  across  the 
land? 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  he 
doubts  that  a  President  so  elected  could 
lead  the  Nation.  I  agree. 

Since  the  Harrison -Cleveland  election 
of  1886.  we  have  managed  to  avoid  such 
a  situation. 

Few  Americans  would  want  this  to 
remain  a  possibility. 

But  the  potential  exists  now.  and  It  will 
still  exist,  if  we  retain  the  structure  of 
electoral  votes,  whether  distributed  by 
congressional  district  or  on  a  propor- 
tional basis. 

Now  the  eminent  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  Senate  who  support  these 
other  plans  realize  that  there  are  grave 
dangers  in  the  present  system.  They  also 
agree  that  the  present  winner-take-all 
system  of  allocating  electoral  votes  is 
undemocratic,  since  it  effectively  disen- 
franchises millions  of  voters. 


They  say  that  their  plans  would  cor- 
rect this  defect  In  the  present  system, 
that,  in  effect,  their  proposals  are  more 
democratic  than  the  present  system. 

And  they  are  correct — they  are  more 
democratic — but  they  do  not  go  the  full 
way.  They  stop  short  of  that  final  step 
that  assures  that  the  will  of  the  people, 
in  every  case,  shall  prevail. 

And  the  election  of  the  President  by 
popular  vote  is  the  only  way  to  give  each 
voter — no  matter  where  he  lives  or  for 
whom  he  votes — precisely  the  same  voice 
in  the  election  of  our  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  the 
President  should  be  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  voters.  In  order  to 
assure  this,  in  case  there  should  be  three 
or  more  candidates,  this  constitutional 
tunendment  requires  that  the  winning 
candidate  receive  a  plurality  of  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

If  no  candidate  received  the  minimum 
40-percent  plurality,  there  would  be  a 
runoff  election.  If  past  history  holds  true, 
this  would  rarely  occur.  President  Lin- 
coln, in  1860,  was  the  last  President  to 
receive  a  plurality  of  less  than  40  percent, 
and  he  was  very,  very  close  to  that  mark. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides 
that  the  Congress  will  set  the  date  for 
such  a  runoff.  The  Nation  should  not 
endure  prolonged  uncertainty  over  the 
identity  of  its  next  President.  And  the 
President-elect  should  have  as  much  time 
as  possible  before  inauguration  to  or- 
ganize his  administration. 

It  is  my  intention  that  the  election  be 
held  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the 
general  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  of  last  year 
brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  electoral 
stalemate  and  chaos. 

Most  of  us  here  recognize  the  need  for 
reform.  Yet  the  proliferation  of  proposals 
for  reform  are  now  threatening  the  op- 
portunity for  change  at  a  time  when  its 
prospects  are  brightest. 

This  past  Sunday  the  Washington  Post 
declared  in  an  editorial: 

The  overriding  fact  about  our  national 
electoral  system  Is  that,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  that  could  be  devised.  Almost  everyone 
wants  It  changed.  The  arguments  against 
using  It  again  In  Its  present  form  are  so 
overwhelming  that  Congress  should  move 
promptly  to  supplant  it  with  the  best  sub- 
stitute that  can  be  worked  out. 

The  Post  suggested  that  the  "best  sub- 
stitute" may  be  the  Bayh  amendment. 

This  is  the  amendment  I  introduced 
here  today  with  the  announced  support 
of  37  Representatives. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  I 
think  it  the  best  of  all  proposals  sub- 
mitted thus  far,  and  because  I  think  it 
is  what  the  people  want. 

With  the  weight  or  reason,  and  the 
momentum  generated  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator  Bayh.  I 
believe  we  can  enact  this  joint  resolution. 

And  I  believe  that  logic — and  the  peo- 
ple— will  persuade  the  State  legislatures 
to  ratify  it — irrespective  of  supposed 
narrow  State  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  editorial  cartoonists 
across  the  Nation  have  depicted  the  elec- 
toral college  as  a  rickety  footbridge,  ropes 
frayed,   planking   missing,    spanning  a 
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bottomless  chasm.  Others  have  pictured 
it  as  a  wheezing,  rusty  mechanism,  ready 
to  collapse. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  collapse  in 
1968. 

We  may  not  be  so  lucky  next  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  editorial, 
•Road  to  Reform,"  from  the  January  26 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  the 
names  of  the  sponsors,  and  text  of  the 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26,  1969] 
Road  to  Electoral  Reform 

It  was  long  ago  established  that  there  Is 
no  perfect  system  for  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  this  Federal  Re- 
public. Every  proposal  that  has  been  devised 
to  date  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  This 
fact  is  once  more  getting  emphasis  from  the 
hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Bayh's  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments. 

But  the  same  can  be  said  of  vlrtuaUy  every 
reform  that  Is  sought  In  government  or  else- 
where. It  means  only  that  there  Is  very  little 
perfection  in  human  affairs.  The  process  of 
legislation,  in  Congress  or  elsewhere,  Is  not 
one  of  discovering  and  enacting  perfect  rem- 
edies for  the  ills  of  our  time.  It  Is,  rather,  a 
process  of  accommodation  from  which 
emerges  the  most  acceptable  compromise  to 
meet  the  problem  at  hand. 

We  hope  that  Senator  Bayh's  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Itself  and  the  House,  too, 
are  embarking  on  such  a  process  in  regard 
to  electoral  reform.  For  the  overriding  fact 
about  our  national  electoral  system  Is  that, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  twentieth  century, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  that  could  be  devised. 
Almost  everyone  wants  It  changed.  The  argu- 
ments against  using  It  again  In  Its  present 
form  are  so  overwhelming  that  Congress 
should  move  promptly  to  supplant  It  with 
the  best  substitute  that  can  be  worked  out. 

What  are  these  defects?  The  first  Is,  of 
course,  that  the  President  Is  chosen  by  elec- 
tors who  may  be  "appointed"  In  any  manner 
that  the  state  legislature  may  approve.  The 
idea  of  entrusting  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  third  parties  who  may  not  even  be 
chosen  by  the  voters,  or  who  may  disregard 
the  voters'  wishes  If  they  are,  Is  so  deeply 
repugnant  to  present-day  democratic  prin- 
ciples that  It  should  no  longer  be  tolerated 
as  the  basis  of  our  electoral  system. 

In  a  close  contest,  this  strange  sytem  may 
give  us  a  President  with  an  electoral  majority 
but  without  even  a  popular  plurality.  In  a 
three-way  contest.  It  may  leave  the  door  open 
for  the  second  and  third  candidates  in  the 
popular  and  electoral  votes  to  snatch  the 
Presidency  away  from  the  No.  1  candidate. 
In  the  case  of  no  electoral  majority,  the 
choice  Is  thrown  Into  the  House  with  a  crude 
and  undemocratic  requirement  of  voting  by 
states. 

The  problem  of  the  reformers  is  to  elim- 
inate these  peril-points  in  the  system  by  the 
most  effective  means  possible.  Senator 
Domlnlck  seemed  to  be  making  a  strong  case 
for  the  distribution  of  each  state's  electoral 
votes  on  the  basis  of  its  congressional  dis- 
tricts or  the  division  of  each  state's  electoral 
votes  among  the  candidates  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote  cast.  But  he  admitted  that 
either  alternative  would  have  elected  Richard 
Nixon  In  1960,  although  John  P.  Kennedy  led 
in  the  popular  vote.  It  is  too  late  to  offer  the 
country  a  new  system  that  would  Increase 
the  possibility  of  Installing  in  the  White 
House  a  candidate  who  has  lost  the  popular 
vote. 

Fortunately,  the  subcommittee  does  have 
before  It  a  plan  for  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President,  with  41  Senators  sponsor- 
ing It.  This  is  the  Bayh  resolution.  Unless 
the  hearings  turn  up  some  more  promising 
approach  to  the  problem,  it  would  be  better 
to  use  this  as  a  base  for  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  wltb  such  changes  as 


may  be  necessary  to  win  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  the  Senate.  The  risk  of  chaoe  under  the 
present  system  is  too  great  to  make  a  stale- 
mate tolerable. 

H.J.  Res.  317 
Joint    resolution    proposing    an    amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   in    Congress    assembled    {two-thirds    of 
each   House  concurring   therein).  That   the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,   which   shall   be  valid   to   all   intents 
and    purposes   as   part   of    the   Constitution 
when   ratified   by   the  legislatures  of   three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

•Section  I  The  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  the  electors  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  In  such  elections,  each  elector 
shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons  who 
shall  have  consent  to  the  joining  of  their 
names  on  the  ballot  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  No  persons  shall 
consent  to  their  name  being  joined  with 
that  of  more  than  one  other  person. 

"Sec.  2.  The  electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
electors  of  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
that  State,  except  that  any  State  may  adopt 
less  restrictive  residence  requirements  for 
voting  for  President  and  Vice  President  than 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  Congress  may 
adopt  uniform  residence  and  age  require- 
ments for  voting  in  such  elections.  The  Con- 
gress shall  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
electors  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec  3  The  persons  joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected  President  and  Vice  President.  If  such 
number  be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  to- 
tal  number  of  votes  certified.  If  none  of  the 
persons  Joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  have  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
certified,  a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  pairs  of  persons  joined  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
certified.  ^   „ 

"Sec  4  The  days  for  such  elections  shall 
be  determined  by  Congress  and  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
times  places,  and  manner  of  holding  such 
elections  and  entitlement  to  inclusion  on 
the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations.  The  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  such  elections  and  entitlement  to 
Inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Congress  for  such  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

■  Sec  5.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by 
law  the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which 
the  results  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  declared. 

•Sec.  6.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  declaring 
the  results  of  such  elections,  the  presidential 
candidate  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
election  as  President  shall  have  died,  the 
vice-presidential  candidate  entitled  to  elec- 
tion as  Vice  President  shall  be  declared 
elected  President. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  any  candi- 
date or  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  and  for  the  case  of  the  death  of 
both  the  President-elect  and  Vice  President- 
elect and,  further,  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  case  of  a  tie. 

•Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 


•Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  let  day  of  May  following  its  ratification." 

( Cosponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolution  317 : 
Messrs.  Addabbo,  Annunzio,  Boland,  Bol- 
LiNG.    Byrne    of    Pennsylvania.    Dickinson, 

DONOHUE.     EILBERG,     WILLIAM     D      PORD.     MrS. 

Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  Harvey. 
Hathaway,  Jacobs,  Kyros,  Long  of  Mary- 
land,   MiKVA.    Mollohan,    Moorhead,    and 

Nedzi.  ) 


MINE  DISASTER  AT  MOUNT  MORRIS. 
PA. 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore I  first  came  to  the  floor  today,  we 
received  word  of  another  mine  disaster. 
This  morning  a  fire  swept  a  coal  mine  in 
Mount  Morris,  Pa. 

All  the  workers  were  able  to  escape  the 
mine,  thus  averting  what  could  have  t>een 
another  major  mine  disaster  like  the  bit- 
ter tragedy  at  Farmington,  W.  Va. 

But  the  happy  thought  that  at  Mount 
Morris,  only  property,  and  not  human 
lives,  were  destroyed,  cannot  lull  us  into 
a  false  sense  of  security  about  mine 
safety.  The  near  tragedy  at  Mount  Mor- 
ris is  as  compelling  a  reason  as  was  the 
mass  slaughter  at  Farmington  to  double 
our  efforts  to  get  effective  coal  mine 
safety  and  health  legislation  on  the 
books — and  to  make  effective  enforce- 
ment of  that  legislation  a  fact  of  life  in 
the  coal  fields. 

It  is  tragic  indeed  that  it  takes  dis- 
aster after  disaster  and  death  after  death 
to  arouse  the  Nation's  indignation  to  the 
point  where  something  can  be  done  about 
coal  mine  safety— and,  for  that  matter, 
about  all  the  unsafe  and  unhealthful 
working  conditions  throughout  American 
Industry  which  annually  take  a  grievous 
toll  of  life  and  limb  and  health  and 
money  from  the  working  people  of  this 
country. 

It  is  too  late,  Mr  Speaker,  to  indulge 
in  arguments  over  who  is  at  fault  in 
these  disasters.  It  is  too  late  for  anyone 
to  worry  about  his  reputation  as  a  sup- 
porter of  mine  safety.  It  is  too  late  for 
further  recrimination.  It  is  time  now — 
not  tomorrow,  not  next  week,  but  now— 
to  begin  immediate  steps  to  secure  the 
passage  of  pending  legislation  to  stop 
this  slaughter  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Back  in  the  bloody  days  of  the  union- 
ization of  the  mining  industry,  there  was 
a  song  called  "Which  Side  Are  You  On?" 
which  began: 

They  say  in  Harlan  County 
There  are  no  neutrals  there. 

I  say  that  today,  in  Harlan  County, 
Ky.,  in  Marion  County,  W.  Va.,  in  Greene 
County,  Pa.,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  throughout  this 
Nation,  there  are  no  neutrals  in  the  fight 
for  mine  safety  legislation. 

The  only  question  each  of  us  must 
answer  is  "Which  Side  Are  You  On?" 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was    given   permission    to   address    the 
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House  for  1  mlnul  e,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday,  Jahuary  23.  I  introduced 
three  bills  which  ^ould  provide  for  addi- 
tional judges  for  ihe  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  additional 
tissistant  U.S.  attorneys  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  adidltional  manpower  for 
the  District  of  Co  umbia  Bail  Agency. 

I  introduced  ths  legislation  because  I 
believe  that  increased  manpower  is  the 
best  attack  we  ciin  mount  against  the 
crisis  of  crime  thj  t  exists  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it :  s  a  crisis,  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  legisl  itive  body  for  this  city, 
ought  to  realize  it. 

Since  January  L,  there  have  been  575 
armed  robberies  n  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. An  averag ;  of  22  per  day.  In  1968. 
the  average  was  |2.7  per  day.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  78  percent  over 
the  daily  rate  for  1  968. 

I  might  add,  W  r.  Speaker,  that  these 
figures  jjp  not  include  purse  snatching, 
and  fear  of  robb4ry,  which  would  more 
than  likely  push  these  statistics  consid- 
erably higher. 

Since  January  1.  there  have  been  19 
homicides  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1968.  there  were  a  total  of  209  homi- 
cides. If  the  currunt  rate  of  1  homicide 
every  1.4  days  continues,  there  will  be 
260  homicides  during  1969,  or  an  increase 
of  25  percent  over  1968. 

This  shocking  ijncrease  in  the  rate  of 
crime  is  taxing  oul"  judicial  machinery. 

Over  5,000  defense  motions  are  heard 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ^ach  year. 

This  is  the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  and 
it  should  be  a  shdwcase  for  all  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  world;  but 
tragically,  that  Is  hot  the  image  in  which 
this  city  is  seen,    i 

Washington  corre- 
on's  Sunday  Times, 
description  of  Wash- 


Henry    Brando: 
spondent    of   Lo 
gives  the  followin 
Ington: 

You  carry  only  su: 
hold-up  man  satisfl 
alarm  or  a  watchdoi 


Sclent  money  to  keep  the 
You  acquire  a  burglar 
You  don't  stay  out  late. 
You  avoid  walking  lln  unfrequented  streets. 
You  leave  the  llghta  on  when  you  leave  your 
house.  You  acquire  your  own  gun. 

Brandon  further  adds: 

In  a  curious  way  many  Washlngtonlans 
have  become  accustomed  to  living  with  crime 
almost  in  the  way  tnat  Londoners  learned  to 
live  with  the  World  War  II  blitz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wjhat  we  need  here  in 
Washington  is  a  bjitz  on  the  crime  crisis. 

While  Washington  has  reported  575 
armed  robberies  fbr  the  first  26  days  of 
January,  the  city  of  London  reported  a 
total  of  165  "conf  rmed"  robberies  in  all 


this 


was  a  decrease  of  21 


of  1967,  and 
over  1966. 

Certainly  we  ca^  make  Washington  a 
safer  city. 


DR.  FREDERIC:  C  BROWN  HARRIS 


•  Mr.   SAYLOR 
permission  to  extend 
point  in  the 
traneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SAYLOR. 
retirement  of  Dr 
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asked  and  was  given 
his  remarks  at  this 
and  to  include  ex- 


Speaker,  with  the 
]^-ederick  Brown  Harris 


as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  an  outstand- 
ing spiritual  leader  leaves  Capitol  Hill. 

In  addition  to  his  service  in  Congress, 
Dr.  Harris  has  given  courageous  and  out- 
spoken moral  guidance  through  his  news- 
paper columns  and  other  writings.  One 
of  his  more  memorable  contributions  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  21,  1964,  as  he  recalled  the  Allied 
invasion  of  France  two  decades  earlier. 
Following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  that  column : 

And  new  In  the  perspective  of  history  in 
this  Year  of  Our  Lord  1964,  America  faces  a 
foe  as  heinous  and  ruthless — and  even  more 
so — than  did  those  who  responded  to  the 
Elsenhower  command.  In  this  hour  of  destiny 
it  Is  vitally  necessary  for  Americans  to  keep 
before  them  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
Communist  Ideology  and  the  extent  of  Its 
thrust.  To  Ignore  It  In  the  comfortable  and 
self-satisfying  enjoyment  of  our  own  pros- 
perity and  freedom  Is  to  court  disaster.  It  is 
to  turn  into  defeat  the  victory  won  by  our 
boys  but  twenty  years  ago.  It  Is  to  betray  the 
cause  for  which  they  died.  Well  has  it  been 
said  by  a  close  student  of  world  affairs,  "The 
very  nature  of  communism,  itself,  makes  it 
Impossible  for  Its  leaders  to  compromise,  to 
negotiate  in  any  realistic  sense,  or  to  con- 
sider anything  short  of  total  domination  of 
the  world." 

While  some  are  talking  glibly  of  accom- 
modation and  coexistence.  America  needs  to 
listen  to  those  who  have  seen  communism  at 
first  hand  and  have  suffered  under  Its  terror. 
A  Lutheran  pastor  and  theological  professor 
tn  Estonia  until  the  Communists  took  over 
is  now  teaching  on  the  faculty  of  a  The- 
ological Seminary  in  Chicago.  Listen  to  him — 
"The  Soviet  rule  extirpates  every  human 
value,  obliterates  the  voice  of  conscience, 
violates  the  sense  of  morality,  uproots  hu- 
man virtues,  and  erases  freedom  of  thought. 
The  aim  of  this  ruthless  process  is  the  death 
of  the  Individual.  The  result  of  this  dehu- 
manlzatlon  Is  that  man  is  thrust  down  to 
the  level  of  an  animal." 

There  can  be  no  peace  with  such  a  system. 
To  be  true  to  those  who  have  been  sleeping 
for  20  years  where  popples  bloom,  this  Is  the 
time  to  mobilize  America's  might,  moral  as 
well  as  material,  against  such  a  foe!  And.  in 
the  spirit  of  that  fateful  "O.K.  we'll  go."  to 
vow  In  the  memory  of  Normandy  that  what- 
ever the  cost,  "government  of  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  too,  America  must 
keep  this  counsel.  If  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  assume  that  the  Russian  lead- 
ers are  becoming  more  human,  we  need 
only  to  remember  the  help  that  they  have 
provided  Hanoi  and  the  bestial  way  in 
which  they  have  been  treating  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  for  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Harris'  admonition  is  a  reminder 
that,  regardless  of  how  soon  the  Vietnam 
war  is  resolved,  America  must  continue 
to  strengthen  its  defense  structure  as 
long  as  commimism  has  strength  enough 
to  trespass. 

In  looking  forward  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Indochina,  the  administra- 
tion must  plan  ahead  Tor  assurance  that 
every  veteran  will  be  able  to  continue 
schooling  or  find  employment  without 
delay.  Yet  these  preparations  should  in 
no  way  be  interpreted  as  an  expectation 
of  a  cutback  in  mobilization  require- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no 
deemphasizing  the  Red  threat  and  the 
need  for  greater  defense  efforts  in  this 
country. 

Just  as  Dr.  Harris  warned  that  to  ig- 
nore the  true  dimensions  of  the  Commu- 


nist Ideology  and  the  extent  of  its  thrust 
would  be  to  betray  the  cause  for  which 
our  boys  died  in  World  War  II,  so,  too, 
would  any  move  to  relax  America's  guard 
at  this  time,  constitute  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  principles  for  which  our  servicemen 
were  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Congress  has  benefited  by  its  associa- 
tion with  Dr.  Harris.  His  views  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  writing  will  continue  inval- 
uable to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 


ONLY    MAN    DESTROYS    HIS    OWN 
ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permision  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday  Star  there  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "Only  Man  Destroys  His  Owti 
Environment." 

The  statements  in  this  editorial  are 
prophetic  and  I  draw  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  colleagues  of  the  ur- 
gency needed  to  conserve  and  restore  our 
own  resources.  The  editorial  follows: 
Only  Man  Destrots  His  Own  Environment 

It  was  doubtless  embarrassing  to  the  new 
administration  and  It  Is  very  rare  In  the  Sen- 
ate's long  history  of  advising  and  consenting 
to  presidential  appointments,  but  the  hold- 
up last  week  of  the  Senate's  consent  to  Secre- 
tary Hlckel's  appointment  was  a  very  good 
sign  for  the  cause  of  conservation. 

The  Secretory  Is  ex  officio  the  nation's  chief 
conservationist.  The  delay  in  confirmation 
Indicated  senatorial  doubts  as  to  the  ap- 
pointee's fitness  In  that  respect.  It  also  in- 
dicated a  real  concern  for  the  Importance 
of  conservation. 

As  Governor  of  Alaska  and,  earlier,  as  a 
succeesful  Alaska  businessman.  Secretary 
Hickel  operated  on  the  last  large-scale  fron- 
tier this  country  has.  On  the  frontier, 
whether  it  be,  as  it  was  once,  50  miles  Inland 
from  the  Atlantic,  or  over  the  great  ranges 
of  the  West,  or  now  in  Alaska,  the  natural 
concern  of  man  Is  to  tame  the  country  and 
to  virrest  a  living  from  It. 

But  this  country  is  no  longer  on  a  fron- 
tier, regardless  of  the  Alaskan  experience. 
Our  desperate  need  Is  not  mastery  of  the 
land  but  Its  salvation  from  ourselves.  Our 
true  situation  may  be  seen  In  two  contrast- 
ing images  of  nature : 

The  water  sparkles  sweetly  over  stones 
worn  smooth  and  round,  picks  up  speed  over 
a  deep  spot,  tugging  along  the  vagrant 
grasses  of  the  bank,  splashes  and  whitens 
over  gray  rocks,  plunges  Into  a  fall,  smoothes 
across  the  surface  of  a  dark  pool  and  re- 
sumes Its  varied  progress  from  spring-source 
to  sea.  by  way  of  forest  and  field,  town  and 
city,  stream  and  great  river.  All  along  the 
way  the  water  refreshes  what  it  moves  be- 
side, the  grasses,  the  fish,  the  fisherman, 
the  town  air.  the  city  streets,  the  secret  cor- 
ners of  the  human  heart. 

It's  a  pretty  picture  but  there's  another: 
The  water  moves  sluggishly  over  God  knows 
what  unseeable  rubbish  on  the  bottom,  tak- 
ing its  murky  colors  and  its  acrid  smells 
from  the  Industrial  and  human  wastes 
poured  into  it  as  it  goes.  The  vegetation  en 
the  shore  is  nonexistent:  To  touch  the  water, 
for  a  plant,  is  to  die.  If  a  child.  Ignoring  the 
counsels  of  its  elders,  ventures  on  a  swim, 
he  comes  out  with  green  hair  or  worse.  The 
ruined  water  attracts  more  ruins:  People 
dump  their  dumpings  and  old  autos.  old 
tires,  old  wreckage  of  all  kinds  may,  be  seen 
as  little  islands  here  and  there  or  as  new 
promontories  on  the  shore,  each  contributing 
its  share  of  noisome  ugliness.  When  the  wind 
is  off  the  rivers,  the  city  suffers  just  a  little 
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more  than  normally.  There  are  no  fish,  no 
fishermen,  and  the  human  spirit  can  look 
elsewhere  for  sustenance. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  of  America's 
streams  corresponded  to  the  first  picture. 
There  rapidly  approaches  a  time  when  most 
w-111  correspond  to  the  second. 

There  are  other  pairs  of  pictures,  most  of 
them  rather  depressing.  There  is  the  air  Itself 
as  it  comes  refreshed  ffom  water,  sun  and 
trees,  and  the  air  we  know  in  our  throats, 
eyes  and  lungs  smudged  by  factory  smoke, 
poisoned  by  the  carbon  monoxide  of  a  mil- 
lion internal  combustion  engines,  polluted  a 
little,  even,  by  the  burning  tobacco  we  carry 
about  with  us. 

There  are  the  trees.  Only  God  can  make 
them,  but  man  is  endlessly  inventive  of  the 
ways  to  unmake  them.  Pollution  in  general 
and  at  large  will  do  the  Job,  but  it  takes 
time.  We  have  usually  preferred  the  direct 
attack  with  ax  and  saw  and  no  planning  for 
the  future.  Americans  in  Vienna  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  noted  that  the  Viennese, 
with  considerable  reluctance,  set  out  to  gain 
their  winter's  firewood  from  the  famed 
Wlenerwald,  the  enchanting  forest  outside 
town.  But  the  Viennese  did  so  only  under 
the  close  guidance  of  the  foresters  who  care- 
fully planned  what  might  be  cut  and  what 
must  be  spared.  On  the  record,  a  similar  re- 
straint among  Americans  faced  with  the 
same  winter  would  be  unthinkable.  All  the 
trees  would  go. 

We  are,  after  all.  the  people  who  "took  the 
top  off  Minnesota,  sent  It  down  the  river." 
From  Plymouth  and  Williamsburg  we  set  a 
course  of  destruction  of  trees  and  followed  it. 
axes  ringing,  clear  to  California,  where  even 
now  there  are  citizens  who  can't  wait  to  sink 
their  steel  Into  the  last  of  the  giant  red- 
woods. 

The  historical  reasons  for  the  destruction 
are  well-known  and  are  no  excuse.  There  was 
Just  so  much  abundance  of  everything  in  na- 
ture that  traditional  European  caution  and 
prudence  were  abandoned.  The  homesteader 
cut  down  trees  to  build  his  house  and  to  clear 
his  fields.  The  mills  were  built  beside  streams 
because  water  power  rather  than  wind  power 
was  the  tradition.  When  water  was  replaced 
as  a  power  source,  the  mills  stayed  there  and 
began  fouling  the  streams  with  their  wastes. 
They  still  do.  The  fabled  "city  of  dreadful 
night."  first  in  London,  then  In  the  new 
world,  became  the  very  type  and  symbol  of 
the  new  Industrialization  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. No  one  did  anything  about  it  and  it 
really  didn't  occur  to  anyone  that  anything 
could  be  done.  The  people  who  profited  from 
air  pollution  used  their  profits  to  move  away 
from  the  pollution.  The  victims  stayed  on 
and  became  further  victimized,  whether  in 
The  inner  city  or  In  the  hills  and  hollows 
of  West  Virginia,  ravished  by  strip  miners. 

The  Indians,  who  were  here  first  and  who 
have  a  pretty  good  record  of  victimization 
themselves,  could  never  understand  the  white 
man's  uses  of  nature.  The  Indians  killed  ani- 
mals for  food  and  killed  only  what  they 
needed.  The  white  man — as  with  the  buffalo 
and  the  passenger  pigeon — made  an  industry 
out  of  slaughter.  The  more  the  merrier  until 
there  were  no  more  at  all.  The  Indians  used 
trees  for  poles  and  for  canoes  and  left  the 
rest  standing.  The  white  man  seemed  to  chop 
c'own  trees  simply  because  they  were  there. 
The  pollution  of  air  and  water,  of  course,  was 
imthinkable  to  the  Indian.  He  didn't  know 
how  to  do  It.  We  do. 

Conservation  is  the  name  of  the  movement 
against  all  these  assaults  upon  nature  by 
man.  But  in  sober  truth,  the  situation  today 
almost  seems  to  caU  for  restoration  rather 
than  for  conservation.  There  Is  so  little  left 
to  conserve,  so  much  to  be  restored  If  na- 
ture's balm  Is  ever  again  to  be  known  from 
its  sources. 

The  initial  impulse  toward  conservation 
came  from  the  honorable  human  shock  at 
the  sheer  mindless  destruction  being  visited 


upon  nature  by  man.  This  remains  the  root 
philosophical  reason  for  working  for  con- 
servation. It  is,  really,  the  same  instinctive 
response  as  that  of  the  Indians.  The  destruc- 
tion is  simply  wrong.  It  must  be  stopped.  We 
are  the  less  human  for  the  senseless  slaugh- 
ter we  perform  or  permit  upon  all  nature. 

This  is  still  a  basic  and  compelling  argu- 
ment. 

But  we  have  created  for  ourselves  a  more 
urgent  one.  The  truth  is  that  nature  does 
maintain  a  balance,  disrupt  it  as  we  will.  For 
the  kind  of  reckless  abandon  of  the  American 
attitude  toward  natural  resources,  there  is 
always  a  bill  sent  In  eventually.  Payment 
may  be  deferred,  but  payment  is  exacted. 
Our  bill  is  beginning  to  come  in.  The  sooner 
we  pay  it  in  conservation  and  restoration, 
the  less  it  will  amount  to  in  the  very  real 
deprivations  of  water  and  air  and  In  the  no 
less  real  spiritual  results  of  such  shortages. 

We  live  in  cities,  but  we  live  with  nerves, 
eyes,  brains,  reflexes,  hands  and  feet  fash- 
ioned for  other  environments,  those  of  na- 
ture. Like  the  salmon  going  back  up  the 
Columbia  River,  we  need,  we  physically  and 
spiritually  need,  the  solace  of  nature,  of 
woods  and  water,  of  sand  and  sea.  of  sweet 
air  and  freshening  breeze.  We  destroy  these 
gifts  at  our  peril.  And  we  have  largely  de- 
stroyed them. 


PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING 

<Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  isolated 
protest  of  the  astronaut  reading  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis  during  the  moon 
flight  might  appear  to  be  unworthy  of 
notice,  yet  it  should  remind  the  Nation 
that  the  Supreme  Court  sided  with 
atheism  in  banning  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  from  the  public  schools.  An- 
other mischief  against  the  Divine  Being 
was  the  Court's  rejection  of  the  teachers' 
loyalty  oath  to  keep  Communists  off 
school  faculties. 

To  protect  the  Nation  against  similar 
disastrous  decisions,  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  82  to  authorize 
Congress,  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses,  to  override  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  ask  that  it  be  acted  upon 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Its  urgency  be- 
comes more  recognizable  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 

As  Government  extends  its  responsi- 
bilities in  child  education,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  for  teachers  to  be  free 
to  emphasize  man's  dependence  upon 
God.  Having  established  that  many  par- 
ents are  incapable,  for  whatever  reason, 
of  giving  youngsters  a  proper  start  in 
life,  the  Federal  Government  is  involved 
in  numerous  projects  aimed  at  helping 
children  of  preschool  age  to  make  up 
for  the  vacuum  in  the  home.  Without  the 
assurance  that  there  is  no  legal  objec- 
tion to  his  beginning  at  the  begirming — 
with  the  Creator — an  Instructor  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  es- 
tablish values  and  to  provide  the  proper 
philosophy  upon  which  children  may 
grow  in  wisdom  and  in  age. 

Without  a  safeguard  such  as  offered 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  82,  there  is 
danger  that  any  employee  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  will  hesitate 
to  utter  the  name  of  God  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties.  Lord  help  us  all  if  such 


reluctance  seizes  those  who  are  placed 
in  charge  of  neglected  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  responsible  citizens  want  some  as- 
surance that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
be  able  to  impose  upon  the  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  will  of  our 
people.  There  is  a  new  fear  that  there 
will  be  attempts  to  remove  chaplains 
from  the  armed  services,  remove  God's 
name  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and 
remove  God's  name  from  other  areas  of 
American  life. 

Millions  of  Americans  were  thrilled  to 
hear  of  the  lunar  astronauts'  reference 
to  prayer  and  the  Bible.  We  were  filled 
with  emotion  when  those  three  coura- 
geous pioneers  in  space  stood  before  the 
stands  in  the  Super  Bowl  in  Miami  and 
led  in  the  recitation  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  with  its  dedication  to  God. 

We  will  tolerate  no  debilitation  of  this 
spirit  and  this  reverence.  Your  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  82  is  of  vital 
importance  to  this  Nation  and  its  people. 


SCHERLE    CALLS    FOR    BIPARTISAN 
PROBE  OF     "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

<Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  lemarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  designed  to 
create  a  special  Joint  House  and  Senate 
Bipartisan  Committee  to  consider  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  capture  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo.  This  special  joint  commit- 
tee would  be  comprised  of  16  members, 
one-half  from  Members  selected  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  one-half  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

News  reports  of  the  Naval  Board  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Pueblo  incident  have 
raised  questions  as  to  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  this  sordid  affair.  Testi- 
mony released  to  date  indicates  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  capture  and  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  of  82  Americans 
was  the  result  of  indecision  and  inaction 
in  the  highest  echelons  of  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  our  Government. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  visited  personally  with 
Commander  Bucher  and  many  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo.  I  was  asked 
repeatedly  by  them.  "Why  wasn't  our  call 
for  help  answered?  We  held  out  as  long 
as  we  could,  but  help  never  came." 

That  question  has  haunted  me  and 
brought  a  sense  of  guilt  regarding  the 
conduct  of  many  of  our  Nation's  top  oflB- 
cials.  The  information  made  public  so 
far  shows  that  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  caught  short  of  policy, 
short  of  plans,  and  short  of  guts.  In  de- 
fending the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  relponsible 
military  personnel  passed  the  buck  be- 
cause no  one  knew  what  to  do  or  would 
accept  the  responsibility  for  doing  it: 
ttie  usual  timidity  exercised  by  the  State 
Department  handicapped  immediate  and 
effective  action;  and  the  White  House 
was  thrown  into  chaotic  fear,  precluding 
the  exercise  of  judgement,'which  allowed 
a  defenseless  U.S.  naval  vessel  to  fall  into 
Communist  hands  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  ship  made  nimierous  calls  for  help, 
none  ever  came — why? 
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The  proceeding!  of  the  Naval  Board  of 
Inquiry  to  date  aje  producing  many  un- 
answered questioiis.  Press  reports  state 
that  the  Air  Force  will  not  be  called  to 
testify  as  to  its  role  in  this  matter.  Why 
not? 

A  full-scale  cojigressional  inquiry  is 
demanded  by  thei  American  people  and 
they  deserve  nothing  less. 


itig 
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-THE  RISING  TIDE 
SMUT 


(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  tjhe  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  Jnatter.  > 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15,  1968,  Public  Law  90-206  went 
Into  effect,  a  law  designed  to  help  Ameri- 
cans stem  the  flo<«itide  of  obscenity  en- 
gxilfing  the  mailboxes  and  minds  of  our 
youth. 

I  called  attentic  n  to  Public  Law  90-206 
In.Marilx  of  196l(,  hoping  to  alert  the 
parents  of  my  disi  rict  to  this  weapon  for 
fighting  smut  with  the  following  state- 
ment, made  public  at  that  time: 

Washington,  DC,  March  20,  1968. — Repre- 
senatlve  Henry  C  Schadeberg  iR-Wlsc.), 
said  today  that  beginning  on  April  15,  First 
District  parents  will  be  able  to  "at  least  par- 
tially slam  the  door  on  smut  mall  now  flow- 
ing like  a  sewer  into  the  hands  of  our  chil- 
dren and  homes." 

The  Wisconsin  Congressman  said  that  on 
April  15  Public  Lam  90-206  goes  Into  effect, 
which  allows  hous 'holders  to  "flght  back 
against  obscene  mat|ertal  sent  to  their  homes 
by  advertisers  of  obscene  mall  both  In  Dis- 
trict Courts  where  ;  t  Is  received  or  where  It 
originates.  We  can  police  o\ir  own  mall 
boxes  now."  he  said. 

Congressman  Sch  uleberg  outlined  the  fol- 
lowing three  step)e  tiiat  can  be  taken  on  April 
15  and  thereafter  ai  d  he  urged  "civic  groups, 
church  groups,  the  PTA  and  other  com- 
munity organizations  to  assist  parents,  who 
wish  to  protest  th«  mailings  and  slam  the 
door  on  future  ones. ' 

1.  If  you  receive  an  advertisement  which 
you  Judge  to  be  ofcscene.  write  a  letter  to 
the  Postmaster  General  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
of  to  your  local  Postal  Inspector.  Demand 
that  he  send  an  ordi  (r  to  the  mailer  directing 
him  to  remove  you-  name  and  address  Im- 
mediately from  all  3f  his  mailing  lists.  Tou 
may  also  request  tliat  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's order  Include  the  names  of  any  minor 
children  and  other  family  members  at  your 
address. 

2.  If  you  contlnu  j  to  receive  questionable 
mall  In  violation  of  the  order,  you  may  then 
request  the  Attorneir  General  to  seek  a  court 
order  against  the  sn  ut  mall  advertiser. 

3.  If  you  then  g«t  a  court  order  and  still 
receive  the  smut  i;iall,  the  sender  will  be 
subject  to  contempt  of  court  citations  and 
a  possible  JaU  sentei  ice. 

He  said  that  by  the  April  15th  deadline 
his  District  as  well  as  his  Washington  Office 
would  have  forms  available  which  will  be 
sent  to  the  parent!  on  request,  which  "will 
be  handy  for  pare  its  who  wish  to  protest 
the  mailings." 

Congressman  Set  adeberg  said  that  he  is 
also  investigating  (he  possibility  of  amend- 
ing Public  Law  90-206  or  Introducing  new 
legislation  which  ^'ould  make  It  Illegal  for 
advertisers  to  sell  or  otherwise  obtain  the 
names  of  citizens  fur  advertising  mall  .solici- 
tations without  ;he  permission  of  the 
Individual. 

"It  is  my  feeling  that  something  can  and 
should  be  done  in  this  area,  not  only  as  a 
step  forward  in  te  rmlnatlng  obscene  mail- 
ings  but    to   help    :ake   the    burden   off   the 


backs  of  our  postmen  and  our  mall  service, 
and  alleviate  some  of  the  perpetual  annoy- 
ance from  Junk  mall  deliveries."  The  Con- 
gressman said  that  "a  man's  name  Is  one 
of  his  most  valued  possessions,  yet  it  is 
bandied  about,  sold,  re-sold,  stolen  and 
otherwise  covertly  obtained  without  his 
consent." 

He  said  the  legislation  he  will  seek  would 
exempt  mailings  by  political  organizations. 
Veteran's  groups,  community  schools,  church 
and  service  organizations  and  would  be 
"aimed  squarely  at  where  the  problem  lies, 
in  the  back  rooms  of  smut  peddlers  and 
others  who  invade  our  privacy  via  the  US. 
Malls." 

He  noted  that.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of 
the  FBI.  regards  smut  as  a  serious  problem, 
one  that  is  conducive  to  creation  of  crime. 
Hoover  declares:  "It  is  Impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  harm  to  impressionable  teen- 
agers and  to  assess  the  volume  of  sex  crimes 
attributable  to  pornography,  but  its  influ- 
ence Is  extensive."  He  points  out  that  police 
throughout  the  Nation  "unequivocally  state 
that  lewd  and  obscene  material  plays  a  mo- 
tivating role  in  sexual  violence.  In  case  after 
case,  the  sex  criminal  has  on  his  person  or 
In  his  possession  pornographic  literature  or 
pictures." 

"The  new  leg^lslatlon  provides  the  Ameri- 
can householder  with  an  effective,  enforce- 
able, tough  law  against  invasion  of  moral 
privacy  by  smut  peddlers  using  the  malls.  It 
allows  the  recipient  to  decide  what  kind  of 
mail  is  to  be  delivered  In  the  family  mall.  It 
Is  a  solid  step  toward  guaranteeing  individual 
rights."  Congressman  Schadeberg  said.  He 
said  his  office  will  have  a  form  letter  avail- 
able without  cost  for  parents  to  send  to  local 
postmasters,  plus  one  requesting  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  take  legal 
action  if  smut  peddlers  persist  in  their 
obscene  mailings. 

"Parents  will  not  have  to  put  up  a  cent  In 
costs,  other  than  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp 
In  putting  a  stop  to  the  unwanted  mall,"  he 
said. 

Congressman  Schadeberg  said  he  is  dis- 
tributing the  form  letters  to  newspapers  and 
urging  them  as  a  public  service,  to  print  them 
so  parents  can  clip  them  out  and  use  them 
for  immediate  communication  with  the 
proper  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  hopeful  at  the  time 
I  made  the  above  statement  that  the 
muck-peddlers  would  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  peddle  their  filthy  wares.  Such 
has  not  been  the  case,  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port. 

I  believe  the  fault  with  Public  Law  90- 
206  was  not  in  its  intent  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  enforcing  arm  on  which  the  Con- 
gress leaned  in  order  to  help  clean  up 
the  mails.  The  Post  OflBce  Department 
is  a  service  organization  or  agency,  de- 
signed and  charged  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  delivering  the  mails.  It  is  not  an 
enforcement  agency.  It  is  neither 
equipped  nor  has  the  time  to  pursue  this 
new  obligation,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation I  have  in  respect  to  the  problem 
of  policing  pornography. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  Congress 
must  do  more  in  this  area.  With  this 
conviction  in  mind  I  am  today  submit- 
ting new  legislation  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  smut  mailing  from  another  start- 
ing point — the  producers  of  this  filth  and 
the  mailing  list  brokers  who  supply  them 
with  the  names  for  their  filthy  mailings. 

A  persons  name  is  as  sacred  as  his 
privacy  and  his  reputation.  It  is  the  pri- 
vate property  of  each  American  and  it 
should  be  illegal  for  anyone,  for  any  pur- 
pose, to  bandy  our  names  about  for  any 


purpose  whatsoever,  without  the  express 
consent  of  each  one  of  us. 

Daily  I  receive  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents expressing  their  amazement 
and  disgust  over  receiving  filthy  mate- 
rials through  the  mail.  In  several  in- 
stances the  smut  material  Is  addressed 
by  hand  and  sent  from  some  hotel  in  a 
foreign  country.  Recently  I  came  into 
possession  of  a  particularly  vicious  smut 
mailing.  It  was  sent  to  a  young  college 
girl,  whose  name,  I  am  certain,  was  se- 
cured from  her  high  school  annual, 
which,  according  to  custom,  is  placed  in 
the  public  library  in  her  community  and 
is  thereby  available  for  any  caller  to 
copy  from  at  will. 

There  are  thousands  of  others  just  like 
this  young  miss,  hundreds  in  fact  from 
the  high  school  from  which  she  grad- 
uated. I  can  only  assume  that  each  year 
each  graduating  class  is  to  have  the 
names  of  its  yoimg  female  graduates 
punched  into  the  smut  mill  forcing  them 
to  become  the  prey  of  every  diseased 
pornography  peddler  in  the  publishing 
business, 

I  believe  this  should  not  only  be 
stopped  but  made  illegal.  And  I  believe 
it  can  be  if  Congress  will  approve  the 
legislation  I  am  submitting,  making  a 
Federal  offense  to  use  the  name  of  any 
individual  without  the  clear  consent  of 
that  individual,  whatever  his  or  her  age 
and  status  in  life.  I  believe  that  stiff 
penalties  should  be  provided  for  name 
brokers  who  violate  the  restrictions  in 
my  bill  when  it  becomes  law.  The  bill  is 
as  follows: 

H.R.  4850 
A    bill    to    require    mailing    list    brokers    to 
register  with  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
suppliers  and   buyers  of  mailing  lists  to 
furnish    information    to    the    Postmaster 
General  with  respect  to  their  identity  and 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    lai 
chapter  53  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  4061.  Registration  of  mailing  list  brokers; 
furnishing  of  information  with 
respect  to  mailing  lists 
"(a)  Each  broker  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  mailing  lists  shall  file  with  the 
Postmaster  General  a  registration  statement, 
in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  determine,  which  shall  cover, 
among  other  matters  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General,  (1)  the  name  under  which 
he  is  doing  business,  (2)  the  scope  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  business,  (3)  the  loca- 
tion of  his  principal  business  office,  and  i4) 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  directors  and 
the  chief  executive  officers  if  the  broker  is  a 
corporation,  association,  partnership,  or 
other  business  association. 

"(b)  Each  individual  and  each  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  business  organi- 
zation or  association  using,  buying,  selling, 
renting,  exchanging,  or  otherwise  making 
available  to  others  any  mailing  list  shall,  on 
request,  furnish  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  such  form  and  detail,  and  at  such  times, 
as  he  shall  determine,  information  respect- 
ing ( 1 )  the  name  of  the  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  business  associa- 
tion or  organization,  and  (2)  the  Identity  of 
Individuals  having  a  financial  Interest  in 
any  such  organization  or  association,  includ- 
ing the  responsible  officers  and  employees 
thereof.  Postal  officials,  upon  request,  shall 
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be  permitted  to  examine  records  and  par- 
ticulars of  transactions  or  mailings  pertain- 
ing to  any  such  mailing  list. 

••(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  •broker- 
means  any  person  who  engages  either  for 
all  or  part  of  his  time,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  agent,  dealer,  or  principal.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  offering,  buying,  selling,  or  other- 
wise dealing  or  trading  In  mailing  lists 
owned,  rented,  or  used  by  another  person. 
••(d»  The  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  a  broker  shall 
obtain  the  written  consent  of  each  person 
to  be  Included  on  such  list  before  placing 
the  name  of  such  person  on  such  list  and 
that  a  broker  or  user  of  such  list  shall  re- 
move the  name  of  such  person  from  such 
list  on  the  request  of  such  person.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  53 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting — 

•4061.  Registration  of   mailing   list  brokers; 
furnishing  of  Information  by  sup- 
pliers, buyers,  and  users  of  mailing 
lists." 
immediately  below 

■4060.  Foreign   publications  free   from   cus- 
toms duty.". 
Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  83  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
postal  service,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
••§  1735.  Mailing  list  brokers,  suppliers,  buy- 
ers, and  users 
"Whoever,  being  required  by  section  4061 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,   to   furrUsh 
information  to  the  Postmaster  General,  falls 
or  refuses  to  furnish  such  Information  as  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  request  under  such 
section,   or   violates   any   regulation   of   the 
Postmaster    General     under    such     section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both.', 
(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  such  chap- 
ter 83  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"1735.  Mailing   list   brokers,   suppliers,   buy- 
ers, and  users." 
immediately  below 

"■1734.  Editorials  and  other  matter  as  "ad- 
vertisements'.". 
Sec.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously,  certain  excep- 
tions must  be  made — for  the  Red  Cross, 
veterans  organizations,  city  and  State 
governments,  and  other  legitimate  or- 
ganizations who  use  such  information  for 
legitimate  purposes.  I  would  expect  that 
an  appropriate  committee  of  Congress 
will  conduct  hearings  on  my  measure, 
eliciting  information  from  decent  pub- 
lishers and  organizations,  all  of  whom, 
I  feel  certain,  are  equally  anxious  to  clean 
out  the  smut  mailers,  who  not  only  poison 
the  minds  of  our  young  with  their  filth 
but  add  immensely  to  the  taxpayer's 
burden  of  paying  for  our  postal  services. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  require 
name  brokers  to  register  with  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  be  provided  with  additional  funds 
and  help  for  the  purpose  of  collating  in- 
formation concerning  all  mailing  brokers, 
legitimate  or  otherwise.  Once  collected, 
on  an  annual  basis,  such  information 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  holds  the  enforcement 
power  to  punish  lawbreakers  and  which 
has  the  know-how  and  the  persormel  to 
handle  such  matters.  I  would  further 
amend  Public  Law  90-206,  turning  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  assign- 


ment of  recipient  for  complaints  con- 
cerning smut  from  the  people  and  for 
corrective  action  where  warnings  are 
ignored  or  violations  occur. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  pornography 
flood  engulfing  our  young  minds  that 
needs  reexamination  concerns  the  estab- 
lishment in  1967  of  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with 
this  effort  and  organization.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  supplied  with  $643,000 
for  operating  expenses  and  salaries.  No 
interim  reports  are  required  as  to  how 
these  funds  are  being  used  or  what  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  The  Commission  does 
not  have  to  give  an  accounting  until 
July  31, 1970. 1  mention  these  factors,  not 
in  criticism  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers, but  lay  the  blame  at  our  own  door- 
step for  not  writing  tighter  legislation 
so  that  the  American  people  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  or  determine 
how  well  the  flght  against  smut  peddlers 
is  going.  I  believe  the  91st  Congress  might 
well  amend  H.R.  16489  to  require  an 
interim  report.  I  believe  further  that 
Congress  should  signify  its  intent  for  the 
Commission  to  report  to  an  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time.  I  hesitate  to  suggest  which  com- 
mittee of  Congress  this  might  be,  prior  to 
consulting  with  the  leadership,  but  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  action  is  so  im- 
perative that  I  offer  the  suggestion  that 
either  the  new  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  or  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  may 
well  be  appropriate  bodies  for  riding  herd 
on  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography. 

I  will  also,  at  the  proper  time,  submit 
to  Congress  legislation  designed  to  make 
permanent  an  investigative  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House,  staffed  and  instructed 
to  pursue  the  problem  of  smut  mailing 
and  fllth  peddling  on  a  permanent  basis, 
with  appropriate  reports  to  Congress  on 
a  regular  basis. 

The  present  setup  and  composition  of 
the  Commission  follows: 
Commission  on  OBSCENrrY  and  Pornographt 

AUTHORITY 

Public  Law  90-100,  October  3,  1967. 

RESPONSIBU.ITY 

To  study  the  nature  and  volume  of  traffic 
in  obscene  and  pornographic  materials.  To 
study  effects  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
on  minors.  To  recommend  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, and  other  appropriate  action  that 
the  Commission  may  feel  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  such  traffic  without  Interfer- 
ing with  constitutional  rights.  To  evaluate 
existing  laws  pertaining  to  obscenity  and 
pornography  and  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
definitions  therefor. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, composed  of  persons  having  expert 
knowledge  in  fields  of  obscenity  and  anti- 
social behavior;  and  with  special  competence 
with  respect  to  obscenity  laws  and  their  ef- 
fect on  Juveniles. 

William  B.  Lockhart  (Chairman),  Dean, 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Law. 

Edward  D.  Elson,  President.  Atlanu  News 
Agency.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Greenwood.  Psychiatrist. 
Mennlnger  Clinic.  Topeka.  Kans. 

Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill.  S.J..  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Operation  Yorkville,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.T. 


Dr.  C.  William  Jones,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Broadcast  Film  Art.  Southern  Methodist 
University.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Honorable  Kenneth  B.  KeaUng,  Associate 
Judge,  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Albany. 
N.Y. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Klapper.  Director.  Social  Re- 
search. Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  New 
York.  NY. 

Dr.  Otto  N.  Larsen.  Professor  of  Sociology. 
University  of  Washington.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Rabbi  Irving  Lehman.  Temple  Emanu-El. 
Mianal  Beach.  Fla. 

Freeman  Lewis.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Pocket  Books.  Inc..  New  York.  NY. 

Rev.  Winfrey  C.  Link.  Executive  Director. 
Pour-Fold  Challenge  Campaign.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Dr.  Morris  A  Llpton.  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try and  Director  of  Research  Development. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Lynch.  Attorney  General. 
State  of  California. 

Barbara  Scott,  Associate  Counsel,  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc  .  New 
York.  NY. 

Cathryn  A.  Spelts.  Instructor.  South  Da- 
kota School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Dr.  Frederick  H  Wagman.  Director.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Library.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich 

Dr.  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang.  Director.  Center 
for  Criminological  Research.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

STAFF 

An  office  for  the  Commission  staff  was  .set 
up  in  Washington  in  August,  and  is  located 
at  Suite  500,  1016-16th  Street.  NW.  Their 
telephone  number  is  382-8655.  The  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Commission  is  Dr.  W.  Cody 
Wilson. 

REPORT 

The  Commission  Is  required  by  statute  to 
file  a  report  of  its  findings  with  the  Presi- 
dent no  later  than  January  31.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  has  a 
purpose,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  that.  I 
merely  feel  an  urgency  concerning  the 
matter  which  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
apparently  did  not  in  passing  the  law. 
I  urge  a  speedup  in  the  Commission's 
work  and  the  eventual  transfer  of  its 
duties  to  a  more  permanent  body,  such 
as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congress  as  an  investigative  body  has 
focused  its  spotlight  of  exposures  on  the 
issue  of  Communist  infiltration,  influ- 
ence peddling  and  graft  in  our  Govern- 
ment, with  salutary  results  in  most  in- 
stances. I  believe  the  subject  of  pornog- 
raphy should  be  so  investigated.  It  is 
equally  serious  and  far  more  lasting  in 
the  harm  It  Is  doing  to  our  young  than 
many  of  the  subjects  of  congressional 
hearings.  I  urge  this  Congress  to  con- 
sider an  Immediate  investigation,  using 
the  legislation  I  have  proposed  as  the  ve- 
hicle, along  with  any  additional  legisla- 
tive steps  proposed  by  other  Members.  I 
welcome  them  all  as  I  know  the  parents 
of  America  will  welcome  Immediate  con- 
gressional attention  to  this  disgraceful 
situation. 

GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ultimate  objective  of  a  free  public  edu- 
cation in  a  democratic  society  is  to  pro- 
vide an  equal  opportunity  for  each  youth 
to  develop  his  potential  abilities  to  the 
fullest. 
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In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  wid- 
ening of  the  gap  between  the  obvious 
supply  of  creative  and 
talented  people  Who  are  properly  edu- 
cated. This  has  happened  because  the 
development  of  talent  often  has  been 
hindered  by  economic  and  cultural  fac- 
tors. Thus,  the  time  has  come  for  sys- 
tematic efforts  t<i  be  made  at  the  State 
and  national  levals  to  identify  and  nur- 
ture the  demonstrated  and  potential  tal- 
ents of  our  peoplA 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today,  together 
with  my  colleagues.  Messrs.  Ayres, 
QuiE.  Reid  of  New  York.  Scherle.  Esch, 
and  EsHLEMAN,  Introduced  the  "Gifted 
and  Talented  Cl^ldren  Educational  As- 
sistance Act."  Today,  we  ask  our  Nation 
to  adopt  as  polic3|  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cation of  these  exceptional  children  is 
a  national  concer  i. 

This  bill  provices  no  money:  nor  does 
it  earmark  any  funds.  Experience  has 
shown  us  that  funds  alone  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  p-oblems  facing  us.  In- 
stead, ytA  must  a  I  tack  the  attitudes  that 
bind  us  to  the  status  quo. 

The  bill  will  dc  the  following: 

First.  Define  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren as  those  ha  zing  outstanding  intel- 
lectual ability  or  creative  talent,  the  de- 
velopment of  whl;h  requires  programs  or 
services  beyond  (he  level  of  those  ordi- 
narily provided  n  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  Ameni  title  V  "Grants  To 
Strengthen  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation." Elements  ,ry  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  section  503ill)  by  adding 
after  "handicapped,"  "the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented." 

This  amendment  will  enable  State  edu- 
cation agencies  ;o  develop  appropriate 
plans  for  providing  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  within  their  State  and  to 
acquire  necessar?  personnel  to  imple- 
ment such  plans.  At  present,  only  13  of 
the  50  State  departments  of  education 
assign  one  or  mo-e  full-time  staff  mem- 
bers to  programs  for  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented, while  21  Mtates  have  no  one  re- 
sponsible on  a  ful  -  or  part-time  basis  for 
such  programs.  Nine  out  of  the  10  gifted 
and  talented  children  now  receiving 
services  come  from  States  employing 
full-time  personnel. 

Third.  Amend  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Developmer  t  Act,  title  V  "Teacher 
Programs."  part  C  "Fellowships  for 
Teachers,"  High<r  Education  Act,  sec- 
tion 521  "Statement  of  Purpose,"  by  add- 
ing in  the  last  sentence  after  "handi- 
capped." "gifted  and  talented." 

There  is  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  to 
administer  and  provide  education  for 
gifted  and  tali  tn  ted  children.  This 
amendment  will  r  lake  the  preparation  of 
such  personnel  a  priority  to  which  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
should  focus  its  attention.  At  present 
there  are  only  26  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Nation  offjring  programs  to  pre- 
pare teachers  and  other  personnel  to 
work  with  gifted  and  talented  children. 
If  programs  for  these  children  are  to  be 
increased  to  any  substantial  degree, 
there  will  need  to  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  nun  ber  of  personnel  train- 
ing programs  as  well  as  the  number  of 
personnel  prepansd. 


Fourth.  Amend  title  in  "Supplemen- 
tary Educational  Centers  and  Services," 
ESEA,  section  303  "Use  of  Federal 
Funds"  <a'  (3),  by  renumbering  "(I)"  as 
"«J)"  and  adding  a  new  "(I)"  as  fol- 
lows :  "  <  I  >  special  programs  for  the  gifted 
and  talented;  and". 

Because  of  their  unique  learning  na- 
ture, gifted  and  talented  children  require 
many  services  and  opportunities  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  classroom  or  school. 
Title  HI  has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  an 
effective  tool  for  helping  school  districts 
to  provide  such  services  and  opportuni- 
ties on  a  multischool  or  regional  basis.  It 
is  the  intent  of  this  biU  to  permit  some  of 
the  efforts  of  title  HI  to  meet  the  pro- 
gram needs  of  gifted  and  talented  child- 
ren. The  use  of  demonstration  programs 
in  Illinois,  California,  and  several  other 
States  has  had  a  significant  effect  on 
stimulating  local  communities  to  develop 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  youth. 
Title  III  has  provided  some  assistance  in 
this  regard. 

Fifth.  Direct  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  study  as  to  how  exist- 
ing education  programs  can  be  best  used 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented and  what  new  programs  might  be 
necessary,  making  report  and  recommen- 
dations within  6  months. 

The  resources  delineated  in  the  bill 
represent  the  most  crucial  resources 
needed  for  program  development:  how- 
ever, there  are  other  Federal  resources 
that  could  provide  assistance.  For  this 
reason,  the  Commissioner  is  asked  to 
show  how  these  resources  can  be  directed 
toward  the  needs  of  highly  gifted  and 
talented  children. 

Once  again  I  stress  that  these  measures 
are  in  line  with  our  interest  in  giving 
State  and  local  authorities  a  greater  de- 
cisionmaking base.  The  bill  does  not 
mandate  that  they  serve  the  gifted  and 
talented  but  only  increases  their  ability 
to  do  so  if  they  so  desire. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TALCOTT  URGES 
HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  TO  BI- 
AFRANS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  inter- 
national problems  are  not  confined  to 
Vietnam,  Korea,  the  Middle  East  or  East- 
ern Europe.  We  are  making  problems  in 
Africa.  England's  vaunted  reputation  for 
diplomatic  correctness  is  unfounded.  We 
ought  not  to  blindly  follow  its  lead — es- 
pecially in  Biafra.  We  should  lend  all  of 
our  strength  and  influence — short  of  mil- 
itary intervention — to  achieving  a  cease- 
fire. 

A  united  Nigeria  may  be  a  worthy  goal, 
but  not  at  the  price  of  the  extermination 
of  the  Ibos  of  Biafra.  The  war  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  clear  case  of  genocide — 
against  the  most  outstanding  black 
people  of  Africa.  The  Ibos  have  more 
Ph.  D.'s  than  the  rest  of  Africa  combined. 
They  developed  a  SAM  missile  independ- 
ently of  the  great  powers  from  practi- 
cally nothing. 

Any  war  is  bad,  but  this  war  is  without 
any  redeeming  aspect,  and  we  are  aggra- 


vating,   rather   than   suneliorating.   the 
conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  intended  to  dram- 
atize the  unnecessary  suffering  in  Ni- 
geria and  to  urge  our  Government  to 
respond  to  alleviate  the  distress  for  solely 
humanitarian  reasons. 


SIXTH  APPEARANCE  OP  CULVER 
MILITARY  ACADEMY'S  BLACK 
HORSE  TROOP  IN  A  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL INAUGURAL  PARADE 

(Mr.  STANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  Congress  that  this 
month  marks  the  sixth  appearance  of 
Culver  Military  Academy's  Black  Horse 
Troop  in  a  Presidential  Inaugural 
Parade. 

This  year  the  world-famous  cavalrv- 
unit  was  selected  as  a  national  repre- 
sentative in  the  parade.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Col.  Donald  W.  Griffln,  a  1917 
graduate  of  Culver,  who  is  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Schools,  the  troop  orga- 
nized and  presented  a  unique  display  of 
American  flags  in  keeping  with  President 
Nixon's  theme  of  "Forward  Together." 

Banners  from  each  one  of  the  54  States 
and  territories  which  make  up  our 
America  were  carried  by  members  of 
the  Black  Horse  Troop  as  they  presented 
"The   United  States   on  Review." 

The  flags  were  gifts  of  my  fellow  alum- 
ni of  the  Black  Horse  Troop  who  live  in 
the  various  States  and  territories.  Their 
presentations — and  mine  today — are  evi- 
dence of  the  loyalty  and  respect  for  the 
Black  Horse  Troop,  the  largest  equestrian 
unit  In  the  United  States  today. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALARY 
INCREASE 


PRESCHOOL  SUPPLEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

I  Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23,  a  bill  entitled  "Preschool 
Supplementary  Education  Act,"  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  was  introduced  by  the 
gentlelady  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink). 

This  legislation  will  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  improve  educational  serv- 
ices in  public  and  private  nonproflt  child 
day  care  centers.  It  would  make  possible 
preschool  education  where  now  little 
more  than  custodial  care  is  offered. 

In  a  time  when  working  mothers  are 
no  longer  a  rarity,  and  the  value  of  pre- 
school education  has  been  shown  through 
the  success  of  the  Headstart  program,  I 
feel  assistance  of  this  type  is  needed  to 
All  the  gap  between  those  not  qualifying 
under  the  poverty  guidelines,  and  not  at 
that  economic  level  which  financially 
permits  meaningful  preschool  education. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentlelady  from  Hawaii  in  introducing 
this  legislation  and  hope  it  is  greeted 
favorably  by  my  colleagues. 


(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Salaries,  in  complet- 
ing its  study  and  releasing  its  recom- 
mendations has  stated : 

Present  salary  levels  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  Importance  of  the  positions  held. 

The  Commission  further  stated: 

We  believe  the  salary  rates  proposed  In  this 
report  will  Improve  our  capacity  to  attract 
and  retain  men  of  ability  and  dedication. 

While  this  conclusion  may  or  may  not 
be  justified  by  the  evidence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  citizens  of  my  district,  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Utah,  do  not  agree  that 
salaries,  particularly  congressional  sal- 
aries should  be  raised,  at  least  not  at  this 
time,  or  to  the  extent  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  A  principal  objection  is 
ihe  fact  that  by  this  pay  raise  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  percent,  we  will  be  setting 
an  example  which  will  encourage  further 
excessive  increases  which  will  add  fuel  to 
the  fires  of  inflation  which  are  already 
blazing  dangerously,  and  at  a  time  we 
should  be  working  to  put  out  these  flres. 
I  agree. 

A  resolution  to  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's action  has  been  introduced.  After 
conversation  with  some  members  of  the 
standing  committee  to  which  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred,  however,  I  con- 
clude that  the  standing  committee  may 
not  act  within  the  necessary  30-day  pe- 
riod, due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  taken 
approximately  half  that  period  to  become 
organized  and  the  remaining  time  does 
not  allow  time  for  hearings  which  are 
considered  necessary. 

However,  this  does  not  foreclose  the 
opportunity  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
take  the  resolution  from  the  standing 
committee  and  bring  it  directly  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  am, 
therefore,  joining  in  the  action  initiated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Gross  ) 
by  submitting  today  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Rules  Committee  to  follow  that 
procedure.  If  enough  Members  of  this 
House  will  follow,  it  will  give  the  Rules 
Committee  the  consensus  which  would 
encourage  it  to  act. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  MANDATORY  JAIL 
SENTENCES  WHEN  A  FEDERAL 
FELONY  IS  COMMITTED  WITH  A 
FIREARM 

I  Mr.  HASTINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  designed  to 
provide  for  mandatory  jail  sentences 
when  a  Federal  felony  is  committed  with 
a  firearm. 

My  proposal,  which  amends  and 
strengthens  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
calls  for  mandatory  minimum  terms  of 
imprisonment  when  an  individual  has 


been  convicted  of  a  Federal  felony  in- 
volving the  use  of  a  firearm. 

In  the  case  of  a  flrst  conviction,  the 
sentence  is  1  to  5  years  and  for  subse- 
quent convictions  it  is  5  to  25  years. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
such  sentences  under  my  proposal  are  to 
run  consecutively  rathe*-  than  concur- 
rently with  any  sentence  imposed  for  the 
felony  itself.  The  sentences  may  not  be 
suspended  and  probation  cannot  be 
granted. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  the  one 
adopted  by  the  House  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  an  amendment  to  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act.  The  provision  was  weakened  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  look  no  further 
than  the  front  pages  of  our  daily  news- 
papers for  the  reasons  for  this  proposal. 
The  American  people  are  deeply  and 
justly  concerned  about  our  crime  rate 
and  the  increasing  amount  of  violence 
connected  with  that  rate. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Members  and  urge  the 
House  to  consider  it  in  prompt  fashion. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  133  INTRO- 
DUCED BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
GROSS  CALLING  FOR  DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SONS RECOMMENDATION  FOR 
OUTRAGEOUS  PAY  INCREASES 

( Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
15  I  introduced  House  Resolution  133 
calling  for  disapproval  of  President 
Johnson's  recommendation  for  outra- 
geous pay  increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  top  bracket  ofiBcials  and 
employees  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  Govertunent. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
on  these  recommendations — and  Mem- 
bers were  assured  they  would  have  that 
opportunity  when  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion was  approved  in  1967 — then  the 
House  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee must  report  a  disapproving  reso- 
lution to  the  House  floor  next  week.  All 
reports  indicate  the  committee  has  no 
intention  of  acting  to  this  end. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  calling 
on  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  hold  a  hearing  immediately  and  take 
House  Resolution  133  from  the  legislative 
committee  for  action  on  the  floor. 

It  will  be  a  travesty  on  the  taxpayers 
and  our  legislative  procedure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  a  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  pay  bill,  costing  millions  of  dol- 
lars, is  permitted  to  go  into  effect  in  Feb- 
ruary— at  the  expiration  of  30  days — 
without  any  consideration  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  without  a  record 
vote. 

I  trust  that  the  leadership  of  the  House 
will  not  permit  such  a  travesty. 


CHARLES  Y.  LAZARUS  CHAMPION  OF 
FREE  ENTERPRISE 

(Mr.   DEVINE   asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  one 
of  my  fine  constituents  received  well  de- 
served recognition,  both  personally  and 
as  president  of  the  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 

Charles  Y.  Lazarus  received  the  first 
Free  Enterprise  Award  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  American 
Newspap>er  Representatives.  He  was  cited 
as  "the  best  friend  the  American  con- 
sumer has"  in  advertising  and  selling  his 
wares  in  the  "keen  competition  of  our 
free  enterprise  marketplace."  Mr.  Laza- 
rus was  also  cited  as  "a  concerned  and 
knowledgeable  interpreter  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Government"  in  contributing  to  preserv- 
ing the  Nation's  free  economy. 

In  responding  for  retailers  of  the  Na- 
tion, Mr.  Lazarus  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  entitled  "The  Future  of  Re- 
tailing in  America,"  which  follows: 
The  Future  of  Retailing  in  Amebica— The 

Interest  of  the  Public  and  the  Co&ung 

Time 

( By  Charles  Y  Lazarus) 

It  Is  a  special  honor  to  represent  Ameri- 
can retailers  everywhere  In  accepting  this 
first  Free  Enterprise  Award  on  this  anniver- 
sary occasion,  and  to  share  with  you  my 
convictions  about  the  future  of  retailing. 

In  leafing  through  the  copy  of  the  Sen- 
tinel, that  flrst  little  newspaper  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  I  developed  quite  an  affec- 
tion for  the  publisher,  Mr.  W.  Maxwell,  and 
am  happy  to  be  a  part  of  a  program  cele- 
brating the  175th  anniversary  of  his  exercise 
in  free  enterprise. 

Today's  editors  probably  find  It  quaint 
and  amusing  that  he  buried,  on  back  pages, 
the  newsiest  stories  in  the  whole  paper,  and 
ran  the  boiler-plate  Action  on  page  one.  The 
stories  that  must  have  generated  the  most 
reader  interest  were  the  report  of  the  epi- 
demic in  Philadelphia  that  was  killing  100 
people  a  day,  and  the  attack  by  Indians  on 
a  military  convoy  near  Cincinnati  with  a  loss 
of  15  soldiers  and  70  horses.  This  Indian  raid 
story  was  actually  the  only  local  Northwest 
Territory  news  In  the  whole  paper.  But  there 
were  some  indications  of  the  newspaper  of 
the  future  in  this  first  Issue  too. 

The  sole  letter  to  the  editor  complained 
about  the  taxes. 

At  a  time  when  business  paper- work  must 
have  been  minimum,  the  Centinel  had  prob- 
lems with  It.  The  publisher  was  forced  to 
report  that  he  had  lost  the  subscription  list — 
so  please,  he  said,  come  and  get  your  copy 
of  the  paper  at  the  office. 

There  were  just  two  ads  In  the  paper,  but 
they  forecast  the  future.  One  offered  a  reward 
for  the  return  of  a  lost  pocketbook — ob- 
viously, the  beginning  of  classified  advertis- 
ing. The  other  was  for  the  Adgate  Manu- 
factory. Mr.  Adgate  was  a  retailer  who  ac- 
cepted either  cash  or  country  produce  in 
exchange  for  goods,  and  promised  superior 
quality  at  reduced  prices.  His  discreet  little 
ad  forecast  the  future  close  relationship  of 
mass  media  and  retailers. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  credo  was  "open  to  all  parties 
but  Influenced  by  none."  He  was  truly  a  great 
activist — a  fine  example  of  the  personal  com- 
mitment and  involvement  that  today's  crisis 
demands,  a  pwstmaster.  a  Judge,  a  lawmaker, 
a  military  man.  an  editor.  And  he  wrote.  In 
his  front  page  statement  of  purpose,  that  he 
hoped  the  paper  could  be  a  vehicle  for  all 
who  had  something  to  say  or  to  sell  and  he 
hoped  that  men  of  public  spirit  would  "con- 
sult not  merely  their  own  personal  interest 
but  the  interest  of  th-  public  and  the  com- 
ing time." 

"The  Interest  of  the  public  and  the  com- 
ing time"  is  a  much  more  significant  respon- 
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good  for  business  because  they  were  good  for 
everybody. 

We  pushed  for  paved  streets,  street  light- 
ing and  for  horse  drawn  trolleys;  for  fwllce 
protection  and  Are  protection:  for  sewers  and 
water  lines;  for  schools  and  hospitals.  We 
supported  efforts  to  found  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
our  towns,  the  YMCA.  the  Community  Chest. 
We  were  personally  involved  in  local  govern- 
ment, and  we  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
character  of  yesterday's  America.  We  ex- 
emplified free  enterprise  meshed  with  true 
urban  responsibility. 

As  our  cities  and  the  demands  of  our  busi- 
nesses grew,  some  managements  drew  away 
from  Involvement  in  the  local  community's 
problems.  For  efficiency's  sake,  because  of 
growth  and  mergers,  some  career  managers 
with  no  real  permanent  stake  in  the  local 
community,  replaced  the  personal  owner 
management  of  many  of  our  businesses  and 
communication  media.  Community  relations 
became  a  professional  field  of  work,  dele- 
gated out  of  management,  too  often  handled 
from  the  distant  home  office  of  big  national 
companies.  Because  so  many  businesses  and 
media  too  became  national  in  scope,  we  were 
passive  about  the  transfer  ol  much  govern- 
ment from  Main  Street  to  Washington.  In 
effect,  free  enterprise  disconnected  Its  hot 
line  to  the  local  community  and  to  true 
urban  responsibility. 

The  communication  media,  and  particu- 
larly television,  are  often  saddled  with  the 
blame  for  some  of  the  frightening  things 
that  happen.  This  is  like  blaming  the  stick 
that  beats  the  dog  Instead  of  the  wlelder  of 
the  stick.  You  report  what's  happening;  you 
don't  generate  It. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  blame  that  can 
be  attached  to  you,  and  to  us  in  business,  in 
terms  of  our  passivity,  our  personal  disen- 
gagement. The  conununlcatlons  media,  and 
perhaps  particularly  television,  are  tyran- 
nized by  the  majority.  Yet  it  was  the  rights 
of  the  many  minorities — religious,  ethnic, 
age,  professional,  commercial,  political — that 
concerned  the  founders  of  our  country,  and 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  An  almost 
forgotten  idea  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  was  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  re-wrltlng  the 
U.S.  Constitution  every  19 Vi  years.  This  idea 
was  buried  so  completely  that  few  have  ever 
heard  of  it.  But  it  was  typical  of  this  man's 
conviction  that  a  democratic  society  must  be 
open  to  change,  and  to  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties, such  as  the  minority  too  young  to  vote 
on  the  Constitution. 

When  the  minority  becomes  unheard  and 
invisible,  when  the  majority  becomes  apa- 
thetic and  delegates  even  local  problems  from 
the  street  comer  to  Washington,  then  na- 
tional priorities  are  set,  not  by  participation, 
but  by  consent. 

What  are  the  results? 

With  the  consent  of  the  majority,  highways 
for  private  cars  and  trucks  have  been  sub- 
sidized at  a  cost  of  billions  a  year.  The 
minority  who  need  mass  transit  to  get  to 
work  are  too  often  left  Isolated  in  a  maze  of 
freeways. 

With  the  consent  of  the  majority,  govern- 
ment has  subsidized  10.000,000  housing  units 
for  middle  income  and  luxury  Income  fami- 
lies in  the  last  34  years.  For  the  minority, 
only  650,000  low-income  units  have  been 
built.  And  urban  renewal  programs  have  bull- 
dozed away  at  least  that  many  existing 
homes  of  the  poor. 

With  the  consent  of  the  majority,  we  put 
t4  billion  a  year  into  agricultural  subsidies, 
and  much  of  this  goes  to  big  agriculture. 
This  $4  billion  is  twice  what  we  devoted  to 
the  war  on  poverty.  Much  of  this  subsidy  is 
for  not  working  the  land,  yet  some  of  the 
loudest  complaints  about  help  for  the  poor 
come  from  organizations  dominated  by  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  farmers. 

With  the  consent  of  the  majority,  open 
housing  is  too  often  non-existent,  except  in 
theory.  The  rent  that  poor  people  pay  for 
decrepit   and    rat-ridden    living   quarters    is 


often  enough  for  decent  shelter  outside  the 
ghetto,  but  we  won't  let  them  out  despite 
laws  that  guarantee  otherwise. 

With  the  consent  of  the  majority,  we  have 
allowed  automobiles  and  Industry  to  pollute 
our  air  and  water.  Free  enterprise  is  too  often 
construed  as  freedom  to  develop  without 
regard  for  all. 

With  the  consent  of  the  majority,  schools 
in  many  of  our  poorer  areas  are  little  more 
than  failure  factories.  In  this  toughest  and 
most  challenging  area  of  education,  the  most 
essential  for  breaking  the  failure  pattern  of 
the  disadvantaged,  there  is  the  least  creative 
Innovation  in  teaching,  the  least  attempt  to 
bridge  the  communications  and  achievement 
gap  that  separates  the  underprivileged  from 
the  rest  of  society. 

As  the  minority  rioters  stated  in  Miami 
during  the  Republican  Convention,  they  had 
been  trying  jieacefully  to  get  somebody  in 
government  to  listen  to  their  housing  and 
Jobs  story  for  three  years.  Only  after  some 
violence  did  the  nation  listen. 

If  you  are  in  a  minority,  and  you  cannot 
get  anyone  to  listen,  let  alone  act,  you  create 
a  crisis.  This  is  the  new  public  relations 
technique  for  militant  minorities.  And  it 
works.  It  Is  the  best  space  and  attention 
grabber  of  all;  open  warfare. 

How  did  this  come  to  pass?  How  did  this 
proud  democracy  get  to  the  point  where  its 
minorities  felt  they  could  reach  the  ear  of 
the  affluent  majority  only  by  slt-downs,  fire, 
looting  and  death?  Each  and  everyone  of  us  is 
to  blame.  Elsewhere  I  have  said  my  say  to  the 
businessmen  and  to  the  educators.  Today  I 
should  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  role 
of  the  communications  media. 

After  all,  a  riot,  like  a  flash  of  anger  in  a 
man's  fist,  is  a  form  of  communication.  It  is 
dramatic  evidence  that  more  normal  media 
for  expressing  discontent  have  been  either 
unavailable  or  Inadequate.  Or,  as  you  might 
say  in  your  defense,  the  audience  was  not 
listening. 

Let  us  listen  to  your  defense  first.  1  know 
that  it  is  a  good  one.  The  poor  and  the  Negro 
were  played  down,  not  because  you  weren't 
aware  of  them,  but  because  the  rest  of  us  did 
not  want  to  look.  You  write  for  your  sub- 
scribers. If  they  don't  want  to  read  :\bout 
something,  you  don't  write  about  it.  If  you 
did,  they  would  leave  you  in  droves.  So  would 
your  advertisers — including  the  retailers. 
This  would  be  a  sure  road  to  bankruptcy 
And  one  more  medium  of  communications 
would  bite  the  dust.  What  good  would  that 
do  anyone,  including  the  minorities? 

There  Is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  that  point  of 
view.  Nevertheless.  I  don't  buy  it.  I  don't  buy 
it  because  it  ignores  three  ingredients  that, 
to  me.  are  basic  to  great  JournaUsm  or  any 
other  business  or  profession  in  this  great 
country.  They  are  talent,  purpose  and  in- 
volvement. Let's  take  them  in  order. 

You  all  know  that  you  can  get  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  for  any  subject — even 
the  most  unlikely  ones — because  each  of  you 
has  done  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  put  a 
talented  writer  to  work  on  the  assignment 
and  give  him  enough  freedom  and  space.  The 
results  are  predictable.  He  will  be  read,  no 
matter  what  the  subject.  ThU  is  partly  be- 
cause a  good  writer  can  communicate  to  even 
a  normally  inattentive  audience.  And  it  is 
partly  because  your  media  carry  considerable 
authority  and  the  priority  they  give  a  subject 
will  automatically  become  the  priority  given 
it  by  a  great  many  readers,  listeners  and 
viewers. 

Using  this  technique,  you  have  forced  some 
states  to  clean  up  their  mental  Institutions. 
You  have  awakened  an  apathetic  electorate 
and  encouraged  them  to  throw  a  gang  oi  in- 
competents out  of  public  office.  You  have 
built  new  libraries,  put  the  Community  Chest 
over  the  top  and  modernized  the  accounting 
methods  In  city  hall.  And  I  suspect  that  some 
of  you  have  even  persuaded  your  readers  that 
a  political  hack  was  really  a  statesman. 
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What  about  purpose?  A  clear  sense  of 
purpose  is  a  requirement  in  a  successful  ef- 
fort to  Inform,  to  enlighten,  to  fight  igno- 
rance, to  support  courage  and  to  anticipate 
the  future  and  above  all  to  lead.  A  clear  sense 
of  purpose  can  also  involve  you  In  hot  water, 
but  leadership  usually  involves  coping  with 
controversy.  A  clear  sense  of  purpose  means 
being  an  Important  factor  in  community 
success  and  feeling  a  responsibility  to  Im- 
prove community  environment.  This  is  a 
cause  worth  fighting  for.  Even  thinking 
about  the  family  life  and  business  problems 
in  the  cities  of  the  future  is  depressing  unless 
we  can  anticipate  changes  in  present  urban 
trends. 

Involvement  becomes  a  necessity  if  improv- 
ing the  urban  climate  of  the  future  U  a  clear 
objective. 

The  Insight  that  develops  Into  creative 
solutions  to  problems  rarely  develops  from 
second-hand  information.  It  usually  develops 
from  the  personal  involvement  of  talented 
and  knowledgeable  individuals.  You  and  your 
writers  are  among  the  most  all-around  tal- 
ented and  knowledgeable  individuals  in  our 
communities.  You  are  also  accepted  as  the 
natural  spokesman  of  our  communities.  You 
ure  believable  to  a  degree  that  some  business- 
men are  not  because  It  is  often  assumed  that 
business  has  an  axe  to  grind. 

The  only  axe  the  enlightened  business 
community  has  to  grind  is  for  the  public 
good  first,  and  our  private  good  second.  The 
urban  climate  and  environment  that  is  good 
lor  everybody  will  be  good  for  business  too. 
Businessmen  have  had  a  recent  and  reveal- 
ing demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  personal 
involvement  In  urban  problems.  Many  of  the 
country's  large,  as  well  as  small,  employers 
have  had  close  and  personal  Involvement 
with  the  unemployed  of  their  cities  in  the 
JOBS  program  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen.  They  have  learned  that  per- 
sonal involvement  changes  the  point  of  view. 
Looking  at  a  mass  of  the  so-called  hard-core 
unemployed,  you  feel  hopeless.  But  look  at 
them  one  or  two  or  six  at  a  time,  study  how 
to  help  a  particular  individual  become  a 
member  of  a  particular  work-force  and  the 
results  can  be  very  satisfying.  Because  of  this 
approach— individual  Involvement— thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  labeled  permanent 
employment  problems  a  year  ago  are  working 
and  earning  decent  wages  today. 

Though  there  are  more,  white  poor  than 
b:ack  poor  in  this  country,  the  Negro  is  the 
more  visible  because  he  is  always  in  his  uni- 
form—he is  black.  Like  all  uniformed  per- 
sonnel, we  see  him  In  the  mass — regiments  of 
blacks.  Personal  involvement — yours,  ours — 
strips  off  the  uniform  and  reveals  the  individ- 
ual beneath. 

We  believe  that  business — the  retailer,  the 
banks,  the  communications  media,  and  all 
the  other  solid  local  concerns,  have  a  heavy 
responsibility  toward  the  local  community. 
If  we  don't  accept  the  responsibility  as  a 
moral  duty,  we  must  accept  it  as  a  way  of 
protecting  our  assets  and  our  future  well- 
being. 

There  are,  of  course,  parasitic  businesses 
that  move  in  when  the  take  is  good  and  move 
out  when  the  sales  go  sour.  They  couldn't 
care  less  about  the  climate  of  a  community. 
But  most  businesses  and  most  communica- 
tions media  are  not  geared  thU  way.  We  are 
here  to  stay.  And  part  of  the  price  of  staying 
is  caring:  caring  about  the  schools  we  oper- 
ate, the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink, 
the  government  we  support,  the  health  of  our 
citizens,  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  our 
neighborhoods. 

We  have  no  right  to  lambaste  the  Federal 
government  for  taking  over  and  fumbling 
our  local  problems  if  we  are  so  short-sighted 
as  to  delegate  responsibility  to  Washington 
for  what  is.  in  every  city,  a  local  sickness. 
The  mix  of  problems  in  each  community  is 
unique,  and  it  takes  local  involvement,  in 
depth,  to  work  out  the  local  solutions  to  the 
urban  crisis. 


There  is  no  omniscient  "they"  in  govern- 
ment. "We,  the  people"  are  government,  and 
it  is  our  obligation  to  change  Lincoln's 
phrase  to  read  "government  of  all  the  people, 
by  all  the  people  and  for  all  the  people" 

Earlier  in  this  talk  I  mentioned  the  ancient 
and  honorable  relationship  between  the  com- 
munications media  and  the  retailers,  a  rela- 
tionship that  helped  build  the  cities  of  this 
country.  I  said  that  it  had  deteriorated  from 
one  of  cooperation  to  one  at  times  of  mutual 
exploitation.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
seem  to  have  put  most  of  the  blame  on  the 
editors  and  publishers  and  left  the  retailers 
relatively  unscathed. 

I  want  to  repair  this  one-sided  picture.  I 
think  we  retailers  are  equally  to  blame.  To 
our  shame,  I  think  we  have  to  confess  that 
we  have  too  often  looked  upon  you  solely  as 
vehicles  for  our  advertising.  We  have  warned 
you  not  to  criticize  us  and  we  have  come  to 
you  for  support  of  our  pet  causes. 

The  times  are  too  perilous  to  continue  this 
selfish  relationship.  If  we  are  not  doing  our 
part  toward  improving  our  cities,  you  should 
say  so — out  loud.  Would  we  like  this?  Not  at 
all.  But  if  you  are  the  kind  of  newspaper, 
radio  or  TV  station  that  is  consistently  fight- 
ing with  courage  for  a  better  community, 
your  audience  will  multiply  and  you  will  be 
so  strong,  lively  and  well-supported  that  we 
will  not  dare  do  anything  more  than  growl. 

On  our  side,  we  will  have  to  look  at  some- 
thing other  than  your  circulation  figures  and 
whether  you  are  giving  proper  position  to 
our  ads  and  enough  play  for  our  promotions. 
We  will  have  to  criticize  you  when  your 
editorial  Job  is  feeble,  your  perspective  nar- 
row and  when  you  fail  to  report  fully  on  the 
needs  of  the  whole  community — minorities 
included. 

But  mutual  criticism  is  not  as  good  as  mu- 
tual encouragement.  And,  best  of  all,  would 
be  mutual  cooperation.  We  need  each  other. 
And  our  cities  need  us  Ijoth. 

Your  organization  is  meeting  here  in  Cin- 
cinnati to  celebrate  the  founding  in  this  city 
of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory 175  years  ago.  In  the  first  issue  of  that 
paper  the  editor  wrote  about  the  danger  to 
the  infant  village  from  slaughter  and  pillage 
by  the  Indians. 

Now  these  villages  have  grown  into  great 
urban  complexes.  The  danger  they  are  in  does 
not  come  from  any  outside  enemy.  It  comes 
from  within,  from  the  destructive  results 
of  our  apathy,  our  intolerance  and  our 
blindness. 

All  this  is  beginning  to  change.  Many  of 
our  citizens  have  shaken  off  their  apathy. 
And  some  inroads  have  been  made  on  the 
Urban  problem. 

But.  let's  face  it.  The  progre.ss  we  have 
made  looks  much  more  impressive  to  white 
observers  safely  cloistered  in  their  suburban 
sanctuaries  than  it  does  to  black  men  who 
know  only  the  despair  of  the  metropolitan 
chetto.  ^     «    . 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  that,  for  the  first 
time  business  is  facing  up  to  this  problem— 
with  its  dollars,  with  its  time  with  its  brains 
and  with  its  heart.  We  want  more  allies.  We 
need  more  help.  Specifically,  more  of  your 
help. 

We  need  more  of  your  help  as  employers. 
In  my  business  we  have  had  to  learn  how  to 
train  the  so-called  unemployable,  to  work  on 
the  sales  fioor.  to  buy  and  sell  and  supervise. 
Are  you  satisfied  that  you  have  done  all  you 
can?"  In  the  back  shop?  On  the  city  desk? 

We  also  want  and  need  more  of  your  help 
as  partners  in  solving  the  problems  our  com- 
munities face.  Certainly  your  role  Is  as  objec- 
tive observer  and  reporter  of  what's  going  on. 
But  we  can't  afford  to  let  you  sit  on  the  side- 
lines in  splendid  isolation.  We  need  more  of 
your  brains  and  your  compassionate  concern. 
And,  you  have  to  figure  out  how,  at  one 
time,  you  can  be  both  critic  and  participant. 
Last,  we  need  to  ask  you  to  do  that  hardest 
Job  of  all — see  yourself  as  others  see  you. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  one  of  your 


biggest  fans.  I  think  we  all  have  reason  to 
applaud  the  performance  of  the  American 
Press  and  Media.  But.  that  view  is  not  shared 
by  the  disadvantaged.  They  often  think  of 
you  as  part  of  the  problem — not  part  of  the 
solution. 

I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  look  once  again 
at  your  newspapers — to  listen  once  again  to 
your  broadcasts — making  sure  that  you  are 
doing  all  within  your  power  to  bridge  that 
gulf  of  misunderstanding  that  is  a  part  of 
the  root  of  our  problem. 

Together,  let  us  summon  up  the  will,  the 
strength  and  the  foresight  to  work  together 
and  transform  our  cities  from  what  Is  too 
oiten  a  cause  for  shame  into  an  achievement 
worthy  of  our  pride  and  a  future  in  which 
all  citizens  and  all  business  will  grow  and 
prosper. 

CONGLOMERATE  ACTIVITIES 

(Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
material.  • 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  decades 
ago  a  unique  economic  cycle  quietly  be- 
gan. Today,  still  largely  unstudied,  it 
sweeps  across  the  economic  landscape 
and.  in  its  wake,  a  new  industrial 
America  is  emerging. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  con- 
glomerate mergers. 

Already  the  Nation  has  been  warned. 
The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stabil- 
ity recently  reported  that  our  Nation's 
economy  is  undergoing  a  "massive  re- 
structuring from  conglomerate  merger 
activity." 

My  discussions  with  economists  and 
leaders  in  industry  convinces  me  that  we 
have  already  begun  to  feel  the  impact 
of  the  great  merger  wave  of  the  1960's. 
What  concerns  me  most  is  that  con- 
glomerates appear  to  be  causing  our 
society  to  lose  vital  services  which  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies  are 
bound  by  law  to  protect. 

Furthermore,  although  the  character 
of  our  industrial  system  is  gradually  be- 
ing altered  by  merger  activity  and  the 
pace  of  this  activity  is  accelerating  each 
year,  no  one  has  paused  to  study  in 
detail  what  its  causes  and  effects  might 
be. 

Who  knows  how  often  the  acquisition 
of  a  faltering  carrier  by  a  successful  con- 
glomerate will  result  in  an  emphasis  on 
increased  profits  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  people  with  necessary  services? 
Who  can  say  whether  a  regulatory 
agency,  under  present  laws,  has  suf- 
ficient authority  to  protect  the  public 
interest  when  a  company  which  has  been 
under  its  direct  control  suddenly  becomes 
a  mere  atom  in  a  complex  conglomerate 
molecule? 

Who  is  certain  that  investors  in  com- 
panies acquired  in  mergers  and  people 
who  invest  in  conglomerates  themselves 
are  receiving  adequate  protection  under 
present  securities  laws  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  misleading  financial  disclosures 
and  stock  price  irregularities? 

Who  can  tell  us  that,  if  mergers  are 
motivated  primarily  by  the  possible  ben- 
efits of  questionable  tax  and  speculative 
practices,  the  commuter,  the  consumer, 
or  the  small  investor  will  not  have  to  pay 
a  price? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
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a  joint  resolution 
the  six  independer 
to  examine  the  ef 
activities  on  the  tra 
munications    indu^ 
markets,  and  inters 


Commerce   Commi 
and  Exchange  Cor 


that  we  were  informed  about  these  mat- 
ters. It  is  time  thftt  this  revolution  in 
American  businessi  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic balance  of  pjower  may  actually  be 
shifting,  be  spotligljited  and  examined  in 
depth  before  it  becomes  the  tail  that 
wags  the  dog — befcte  conglomerates  can 
r>ossibly  influence  aublic  ixjlicy  decisions 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  to  their 
actual  concern  for  [the  public  good. 
And  so.  Mr.  Spea^cer,  today  I  am  filing 
i^hich  will  authorize 
regulatory  agencies 
ects  of  conglomerate 
isportation  and  corn- 
tries,  the  securities 
late  and  foreign  com- 
merce. The  agencies  concerned  are:  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  poard.  the  Interstate 
sion.  the  Securities 
^mission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission!  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  tie  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

My  proposed  s^udy  will  look  with 
equal  eoaphasis  onj  both  good  and  bad 
effects  oL  conglomerates  and  decide 
whether  the  indjpendent  regulatory 
agencies,  as  they  ire  presently  consti- 
tuted, have  adequa'  e  authority  to  super- 
vise conglomerate  activities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
iterate that  this  natter  is  urgent.  We 
cannot  possibly  know  whether  conglom- 
erate mergers  are   jeneficial  or  harmful 
to  our  economic  way  of  life  until  a  com- 
prehensive study,  such  as  the  one  I  am 
proposing,  is  carried  out,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues  to   consider   this   resolution   as 
soon  as  possible.  01  herwise.  we  may  find 
that   without   our  knowing   very   much 
about  them,  conglomerates  will  have  al- 
ready  taken   the  1  irger  share  of  what 
should  be  the  prerogative  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  right  to  determine  what  is  in 
the  public  interest  ind  how  that  interest 
is  best  served. 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Ues.  315 
Joint  resolution  dlreiting  a  Joint  study  by 
the    Civil    Aeronai.  tics    Board,    Interstate 
Commerce  Comnils;iion.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission,  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  conglomerate 
activities  on  the  ti  ansportatlon  and  com- 
munications industries,  the  securities  mar- 
kets, and  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
Whereas   as   the   ri  suit   of   recent   actions 
leading  to  the  contra   of  air  carriers  by  con- 
glomerate organlzatli  ins  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  transpor  ;ation  cast  doubt  upon 
the   ability   of  such    ilr   carriers   to   perform 
their  duties  and  respc  nslbllitles  to  the  public 
In  accordance  with  tl  le  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958;  and 

Whereas  as  the  n  suit  of  recent  actions 
leading  to  the  contro  of  rail  carriers  by  con- 
glomerate organlzatli  ms  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  transpor  :ation  cast  doubt  upon 
the  ability  of  such  i  ail  carriers  to  perform 
their  duties  and  resp<  nslbllitles  to  the  public 
in  accordance  with  tl  le  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  and 

Whereas  as  the  r(  suit  of  recent  actions 
leading  to  the  contn  il  of  motor  carriers  by 
conglomerate  organi  nations  not  primarily 
concerned  with  trai  sportatlon  cast  doubt 
upon  the  ability  of  such  motor  carriers  to 
perform  their  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  and 

Whereas  as  the  n  suit  of  recent  actions 
leading  to  the  contDl  of  water  carriers  by 


conglomerate  organizations  not  primarily 
concerned  with  transportation  cast  doubt 
upon  the  ability  of  such  water  carriers  to 
perform  their  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  public  In  accordance  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  and 

Whereas  as  the  result  of  recent  actions 
leading  to  the  control  of  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies by  conglomerate  organizations  not 
primarily  concerned  with  the  transportation 
of  gas  cast  doubt  upon  the  ability  of  such 
gas  pipeline  companies .  to  perform  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  public  In 
accordance  with  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938:  and 

Whereas  as  the  result  of  recent  actions 
leading  to  the  control  of  communications 
facilities  by  conglomerate  organizations  not 
primarily  concerned  with  communications 
cast  doubt  upon  the  ability  of  such  facili- 
ties to  perform  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  public  In  accordance  with  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934;  and 

Whereas  the  activities  of  conglomerates  In 
acquiring  or  attempting  to  acquire  control 
of  other  companies  as  well  as  such  trans- 
portation carriers  and  communications  facili- 
ties has  a  noticeable  effect  upon  the  free 
and  orderly  operation  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets and  also  involves  the  protection  to  the 
security  holders  in  the  acquired  companies 
afforded  them  under  the  various  securities 
acts;   and 

Whereas  many  other  effects  of  the  activi- 
ties of  conglomerates  on  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  as  well  as  the  over-all  econ- 
omy are  unknown:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  That  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  shall,  acting  Jointly, 
and  utilizing  the  facilities  and  personnel  of 
their  respective  agencies,  conduct  as  expedi- 
tiously as  p>ossible  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  conglomerate  activities, 
including  acquisitions  and  mergers,  and 
their  effects  on  transportation  (air.  ground, 
water,  and  gas  pipeline)  and  communica- 
tions industries,  the  securities  markets,  and 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  Chair- 
men shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  com- 
pletion of  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  Joint  resolution  prepare  and 
submit  a  repjort  thereon  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  include 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  the 
Chairmen  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2  million  to  carry 
out  the  study  and  investigation  required  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  granted  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Bingham)  for  today  for  1 
hour,  be  transferred  to  January  29. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.- 
Fasceld.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENSUS  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Quillen)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Betts)  in  his  fight  for  census  re- 
form. I  feel  we  should  repeal  criminal 
penalties  attached  to  the  67  subjects  now 


on  the  1970  census  questionnaire,  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  3829  on  January,  16, 
1969.  in  an  effort  to  do  this. 

There  are  now  more  than  67  Congress- 
men sponsoring  bills  to  eliminate  the 
$100  fine  and  60-day  jail  sentence  which 
can  be  imposed  on  citizens  who  refuse  to 
reveal  personal  information  about  them- 
selves and  their  households.  The  proper 
alternative  to  the  present  harassment  is 
to  limit  mandatory  questions  to  such  sub- 
jects as  name,  address,  age.  sex,  head  of 
household,  and  persons  in  home  at  time 
of  census,  and  leave  the  remaining  ones 
to  be  answered  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
great  majority  of  citizens  will  cooperate 
with  the  Census  Bureau  to  supply  essen- 
tial information  needed. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation for  the  mandatory  requirement 
that  forces  all  citizens  to  provide  infor- 
mation as  to — 

First,  income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from 
all  sources  including  public  assistance, 
alimony,  unemployment  and  disability 
insurance,  pensions,  and  investments: 

Second,  the  value  of  property  or  the 
amount  of  rent  paid ; 

Third,  educational,  marital,  employ- 
ment, and  mihtary  history; 

Fourth,  with  whom  bathroom  and 
kitchen  facilities  are  shared ; 

Fifth,  a  long  list  of  household  items  in- 
cluding dishwasher,  television,  radios, 
automobiles,  and  second  home:  and 

Sixth,  where  each  person  and  his  par- 
ents were  born. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  constitution- 
al purpose  of  the  census  i&  to  count  peo- 
ple and  that  the  gathering  of  a  hundred 
other  facts  about  them  is  a  secondarj- 
objective.  I  note  that  in  1960  the  Census 
Bureau  failed  to  count  5.7  million  Ameri- 
cans and  hsis  predicted  a  greater  under- 
count  in  1970  unless  the  forms  are  sim- 
plified and  most  questions  put  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 


Januarij  28,  1969 
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WILBUR  COHEN  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelani  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23  I  presented  to  the  House  the  first 
half  of  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen's  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  I  did  so  because  of  the  importance 
I  attach  to  the  Secretary's  review  of 
his  Department's  work  and  to  the  rec- 
ommendations he  includes  for  future 
programs. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  submit  the 
second  and  final  section  of  Secretary 
Cohen's  report,  covering  education,  wel- 
fare, and  the  financing  of  the  Depart- 
ment's programs.  I  hope  that  they  will 
have  the  careful  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

I  would  like  also  to  reiterate  my  own 
appreciation  to  Secretary  Cohen  for  the 
remarkable  contribution  he  has  made  to 
public  service  and  for  the  imaginative 
proposals  he  has  left  for  our  considera- 
tion as  we  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  available 
to  the  people  of  our  country.  His  great 


professional  skill  and  experience.  In 
combination  with  his  personal  warmth, 
consideration,  and  kindness,  left  their 
mark  on  these  programs  and  enhanced 
the  quality  of  the  public  service  to  which 
he  contributed  so  generously  throughout 
his  career.  ^  .      , 

The  second  half  of  Secretary  Cohen  s 
report  follows: 

ANNUAL  Report  of  the  Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Fiscal 
Year   1968—11 

(Second  half) 
IV — schooling:  the  great  steps  forward 
In  education,  as  in  health,  we  have  taken 
great  steps  forward  In  the  last  years.  In 
education,  as  In  health,  we  need  to  move  for- 
ward faster  still,  emphasizing  the  needs  of 
the  young.  They  are.  after  all,  our  Nation's 
future. 

About  one  of  every  three  of  us  Is  a  stu- 
dent— a  teacher — or  educational  administra- 
tor. And  six  percent  of  our  income  goes  to 
formal  education. 

The  fact  that  we  are  now  truly  an  "edu- 
cational society"  Is  reflected  at  HEW.  The 
more  than  75  laws  enacted  in  the  past  eight 
years  have  touched  the  lives  of  millions — and 
changed  the  face  of  the  Department.  The 
Office  of  Education  which  for  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  was  primarily  a  statistics  gather- 
ing organization,  is  now  a  bustling  agency 
administering  funds  that  are  giving  millions 
of  our  children  fuller  opportunities:  special 
help  for  poor  boys  and  girls:  books  and  other 
educational  material:  grants,  loans,  and  work 
study  help  for  young  men  and  women  who 
want  to  go  beyond  high  school;  aid  for 
more  than  half  our  colleges  and  universities; 
and  research  grants  that  have  Improved  the 
whole  process  of  education.  Most  impor- 
tantly, after  a  century  of  debate,  the  fears 
and  bugaboos  about  Federal  control  and  all 
the  rest  have  proved  groundless:  the  issues 
have  been  clarified  and  the  facts  straightened 
out.  The  Federal  role  In  education  has  been 
established. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Still,  we 
are  barely  keeping  pace  with  our  Nation's 
rapidly  growing  and  constantly  changing 
education  needs.  No  one  can  afford  to  stop 
learning  in  a  society  where,  by  1975,  some 
three-fourths  of  our  labor  force  will  be  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  that  did  not  exist 
ten  years  before.  Future  generations  need  as 
early  a  start  as  possible.  And  the  follow 
through  should  be  a  life  time  pursuit. 

The  Nation  must  make  a  greater  invest- 
ment In  education  at  all  levels.  We  must  close 
whatever  gaps  we  suffer. 

Strengthening  Federal  support 
Without  an  Increase  in  our  overall  invest- 
ment In  education,  we  cannot  assure  each 
child  that  the  goal  of  his  education  depends 
on  ability,  not  geography,  or  his  family's  fi- 
nancial capacity. 

We  must  narrow  the  range  of  per  student 
expenditures  among  the  States,  and  within 
the  States.  We  must  share  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating poor  and  handicapped  children.  We 
must  mobilize  our  research  and  development 
resources  so  that  we  can  Improve  the  whole 
range  of  educational  activities.  And  to  get 
the  most  for  our  dollars,  we  must  streamline 
and  coordinate  our  programs  through  effi- 
cient administration,  effective  performance 
and  evaluation.  Therefore,  I  recommend: 

That  the  property  tax — the  chief  source  of 
revenue  for  the  schools — be  modified,  supple- 
mented by  other  sources  of  revenue,  and 
eventually  eliminated. 

That  within  the  next  four  years  todays 
Federal  share  of  8  percent  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  expenditures  be  sharply  In- 
creased year  by  year,  from  Sl'/j  billion  to  the 
full  authorization  of  $3.5  billion  annually. 
That,  to  assure  that  all  funds  for  edaca- 
tlon  are  well  spent,  we  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  national  assessment  of  the  state  of 


learning  In  the  United  States,  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  for  a  five-year  period. 
That  legislation  be  enacted  to  place  all 
Income  to  the  United  States  from  leases  and 
royalties  from  shale  oil  and  other  minerals  in 
a  trust  fund,  and  the  proceeds  be  used  for 
the  support  of  education — in  accordance 
with  our  Nation's  education  laws. 
A  real  heads  tart 
A  growing  body  of  knowledge  tells  us  that 
very,  very  young  children  can  be  stimulated 
to  learn  far  more  than  has  been  expected  in 
the  past,  and  that  learning  really  does  begin 
at  birth.  One  scientist  believes  that  by 
beginning  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  in 
the  child's  development,  we  could  perhaps 
stretch  the  IQ  of  future  generations  by  as 
much  as  30  points. 

All  children  need  attention,  time,  and 
money  spent  on  them  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  six.  Yet  the  children  who  most  need 
to  have  their  minds  stretched  and  their  en- 
vironments enhanced — Including  two-thirds 
of  the  2.000,000  poor  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  five — lack  such  opportunity. 
Therefore,  I  recommend: 

The  extension  of  Head  Start  for  low-income 
children,  for  all  handicapped  children,  and 
ultimately  for  all  children  who  could  benefit, 
urban  and  rural — first  for  five  year  olds,  then 
for  four  year  olds,  then  for  three  year  olds. 
Effective  follow-up  for  preschool  programs, 
incentives  to  attract  highly  qualified  teachers 
to  work  with  disadvantaged  children,  and 
use  of  advanced  educational  equipment  and 
of  Individual  tutoring. 

New  school  construction  and  operating 
fund  programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education. 

Schools  which  serve  as  vital  centers  of 
community  activity:  school  systems  which 
strengthen  community  ties  with  the  schools 
and  encourage  real  parental  participation. 
Day-round,  year-round  schools 
We  have  a  tremendous  investment  in 
school  plant  in  the  United  States:  we  should 
put  it  to  better  use.  One  of  the  greatest 
wastes  we  suffer  is  the  school  that  opens  at 
8:30  a.m.,  closes  at  3:30  p.m.,  and  shuts  for 
three  months  in  the  summer. 

Today's  slum  school  especially  is  often 
only  a  building  where  children  are  kept  for 
so  many  hours  a  day.  If  It  expanded  In  hours, 
and  community  service.  It  could  become 
something  much  more:  a  neighborhood 
"capital",  a  source  of  pride  and  a  symbol  of 
Individual  and  communal  achievement. 

Schools  in  both  slum  and  suburb  should 
be  kept  open  afternoons,  evenings  and  all 
year  long.  But  twelve  months  of  the  same 
old  thing  will  not  do.  The  school  should  be- 
come a  place  for  young  and  old  to  go  for 
useful  education  covering  a  wide  range  of 
programs — vocational  training,  work  experi- 
ence, advanced  courses,  cultural  activities, 
community  service,  and  remedial  training  of 
all  kinds.  Therefore.  I  recommend: 

Federal  support  to  help  school  systems 
seeking  to  convert  to  full  time  education, 
starting  with  schools  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

The  many  aspects  of  education 
Our  educational  institutions — like  our 
citizens — should  develop  their  individualities 
and  keep  these  individualities.  There  must 
be  many  different  kinds  of  such  institu- 
tions— each  of  them  as  good  as  possible,  in 
its  own  way. 

The  student  who  wants  to  learn  to  work 
with  hU  hands  as  a  draftsman,  for  Instance, 
should  have  that  chance  Just  as  the  Shake- 
speare scholar  has  his.  The  landmark  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968  give 
us  the  tools  to  Increase  opportunities  for 
vocational  education.  They  point  the  way  to 
new  bonds  among  government,  school  sys- 
tems and  private  Industry.  In  this  new  part- 
nership, opportunity  is  Joined  to  educational 
experience  through  cooperative,  part-time 
work-study,  and  both  lead  to  specific  Jobs. 
Once  a  student  finishes  high  school,   he 


should  continue  to  have  a  varied  choice  of 
learning  styles.  Yet,  we  are  far  from  the  goal 
of  giving  different  sorts  of  educational  op- 
portunities beyond  high  school  to  all  young 
people  who  deserve  such  opportunities  and 
can  benefit  from  them.  We  have  made  prog- 
re.ss.  The  growth  of  Junior  colleges  over  the 
past  decade,  has  been  phenomenal — with 
schools  opening  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a 
week.  They  have  already  proven  their  po- 
tential. But  we  must  make  sure  that  no 
economic  or  racial  barrier  ftands  In  the  way 
of  talented  students  who  want  to  go  beyond 
high  school — whatever  the  direction. 

What's  more,  new  sorts  of  Jobs  and  new 
kinds  of  careers  constantly  demand  that 
schools  and  colleges  foster  the  art  of  learn- 
ing In  the  broadest  sense,  and  provide  train- 
ing outside  the  formal  educational  structure 
More  and  more  pupils  need  the  kind  of 
broadly  based  general  education  that  helps 
them  adapt  to  lifetime  changes.  Not  only 
must  they  have  a  sound  basic  education,  but 
they  need  opportunities  for  continuous 
learning  while  they  are  at  school  and  col- 
lege, and  throughout  their  lives.  This  means 
their  schooling  must  reach  into  the  com- 
munity— and  Into  the  world  of  culture,  art, 
and  government  as  well. 

We  have  more  than  eight  million  voca- 
tional education  students  In  the  country  to- 
day. What  Is  more,  businesses  and  industries 
show  Increasing  Interest  In  training  and  re- 
training programs.  Nearly  two'  million  people 
are  now  involved  In  vocational,  technical  and 
professional  training  outside  the  formal  edu- 
cational establishment  Many  more  are  en- 
rolled in  correspondence  courses.  Television's 
educational  courses  reach  still  others.  But 
the  potential  has  barely  been  tapped.  There- 
fore, I  recommend : 

That  we  triple  the  number  and  dramatically 
improve  the  quality  of  opportunities  In  vo- 
cational education  under  the  new  Vocational 
Education  legislation. 

That  we  develop  a  whole  series  of  con- 
tinuing education  programs — through  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools.  Junior  colleges 
and  universities — educational  television, 
community  schools — and  any  other  possible 
resource. 

Higher  education 

The  1960's  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  the  Federal  commitment  to 
higher  education — from  $2.5  billion  In  1963 
to  almost  $6  billion  in  1968.  Clearly,  Amer- 
ica's colleges  and  universities  owe  their 
growth  and  vltellty  In  large  measure  to  such 
great  laws  as  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  In  enacting  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  the  Congress  took 
another  major  step  in  the  strengthening  of 
higher  education. 

With  all  this  progress,  ability  to  pay, 
rather  than  ability  to  learn,  still  prevents 
many  talented  students  from  entering  and 
compleUng  college.  Students  with  the  same 
achievement  levels,  but  with  different  family 
Incomes  even  attend  college  In  strikingly  dif- 
ferent ways.  Moreover,  many  question  the 
future  financial  health  of  higher  education. 
They  especially  doubt  its  ability  to  take  on 
large  numbers  of  additional  students,  and  to 
pay  for  high-quality  graduate  education  The 
Nation  has  a  valuable  resource  in  its  spe- 
cialists with  graduate  degrees  and  the  re- 
search they  make  possible.  States  and  indi- 
viduals cannot  afford  to  nurture  this  costly 
resource  alone. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  bold  new  commit- 
ment to  higher  education,  a  commitment 
with  two  major  thrusts:  to  promote  equality 
of  opportunity  by  ensuring  that  all  able  stu- 
dents can  afford  to  go  on  to  post-secondary 
education,  and  that  institutions  are  able  to 
accommodate  them:  and  to  strengthen  grad- 
uate education  and  research  by  supporting 
graduate  students  and  helping  institutions 
develop  a  limited  number  of  centers  of  excel- 
lence for  graduate  teaching  and  research. 
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student  aid  shoi^ld  be  our  chief  concern. 
Aid  for  students  who  need  It  most,  or  who 
would  not  otherwise  go  to  college,  should 
have  oxii  first  prior  ty. 

Still,  Institutional  aid  enhances  the  educa- 
tion of  each  Individual  student,  and  equality 
higher  education  is  an 
colleges  and  universities 
for  high  quality  educa- 
tion. Part  of  these  fesources  must  come  from 
tuition  and  fees,  pert  from  State  and  local 
government,  part  ^rom  private  giving.  But 
without  increased  Federal  help,  these  re- 
sources will  not  bte  sufficient.  The  Federal 
Government  must  ilso  directly  help  the  in- 
stitutions meet  the  financial  burden  of  serv- 
ing many  more  students.  Therefore.  I  recom- 
mend: 

The  expansion  of  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams, such  as  sducatlonal  opportunity 
grants  and  college  vi  ork  study  until  the  num- 
ber of  federally  aided  students  reaches  about 
three  million  by  19' 6 — Instead  of  the  present 
134  million — with  Federal  aid  avtUlable  to 
the  majority  of  students  now  at  college  from 
families  with  Incoities  under  89.000  a  year, 
and  to  the  thousanc  is  of  potential  college  stu- 
dents from  such  fanlUes. 

Cost-of-educatloi  allowances  paid  to  every 
irwtltuiion  which  ;nrolls  a  federally  aided 
sMdenk-f undergraduate  and  graduate) . 

A  variety  of  aid  f<  r  graduate  education  and 
research  to  strengtt  en  graduate  research  and 
Increase  the  number  of  centers  of  excellence. 

Consolidation  of  Federal  aid  programs  for 
higher  education  construction  and  equip- 
ment to  give  colleg  es  and  universities  more 
flexibility  to  use  Pet  leral  funds  in  accordance 
with  their  own  plar  s  and  priorities.  New  and 
expanding  Instltutlsns  and  those  who  must 
replace  deterloratir  g  plant  and  equipment 
need  help  for  the  cs  pltal  cost  of  Institutional 
expansion. 

Congressional  exs  mlnation  of  all  kinds  of 
Institutional  grants  to  learn  more  about  the 
Impact  of  formula  aid  on  the  quality  of 
higher  education,  m  the  balance  between 
public  and  private  c  oUeges.  and  on  the  main- 
tenance and  growt^  of  support  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

Family  life  1  md  sex  education 

Americans  depen  i  on  their  families  for 
warmth,  security  a;  id  sustenance.  The  fam- 
ily shapes  Its  children,  directs  their  talents 
and  encourages  thi;m  as  they  define  their 
values. 

Society  cannot  co  itrol  the  family,  or  teach 
people  how  to  raise  families  successfully  and 
lead  successful  famly  lives.  It  can,  however, 
try  to  teach  what  we  know  of  successful 
family  life  and  sej    education. 

Tn  August  1966.  at  my  suggestion,  the 
Office  of  Education  ssued  a  policy  statement 
supporting  the  Inclusion  of  important,  long- 
neglected  family  Ife  and  sex  education 
courses  In  elements  ry  and  secondary  school 
curricula.  Many  school  districts  around  the 
country  have  l>egur  to  Include  such  courses 
as  a  regular  part  of  1  ihlldren's  education  from 
kindergarten  throug  h  high  school.  Often  such 
courses  become  cen  «rs  of  a  stormy  political 
issue. 

Even  highly  em(  tlonal  political  contro- 
versies prove  usefu  when  they  excite  open 
and  public  discussion  of  a  significant — and 
too  often  taboo — sul  >Ject.  Expanded  programs 
of  family  life  and  sex  education  will  con- 
tribute to  the  stability  of  families,  to  the 
reduction  of  venerea  I  disease  and  Illegitimacy, 
and  to  the  fuller  appreciation  of  human  life. 
Therefore,  I  have  braadened  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Oep>artme  nt's  Committee  on  Popu- 
lation and  Family  1  'lanning  to  Include  con- 
sideration of  sex  edu  cation  and  Improved  and 
strengthened  famll;    life. 

Studi  nt  unrest 
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90th  Congress  enacted  certain  legislation 
aimed  at  denying  students  who  participate 
In  violent  and  disruptive  demonstrations  the 
benefits  of  federally  financed  grants,  loans, 
and  fellowships. 

Surely  the  student  activities  at  which  such 
legislation  is  directed  are  destructive  and 
self-defeating;  I  cannot  condone  them.  What- 
ever the  need  for  reform  in  our  academic 
life,  physical  harassment,  obstruction,  and 
vandalism  cannot  be  used  as  Eicceptable 
means  of  dramatizing  (t.  Nonetheless.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  practical  effect 
of  the  "student  unrest"  provisions. 

In  the  first  place,  they  present  the  col- 
leges and  universities  which  must  enforce 
them  with  a  confusing  set  of  conflicting  and 
overlapping  regulations.  For  example,  section 
504  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 

1968  and  section  411  of  the  1969  Appropria- 
tion Act  both  turn  on  the  conviction  of  an 
Individual  student  of  a  crime  However,  In 
each  section,  the  nature  of  the  crime,  the 
identity  ot  the  convicting  court,  the  proce- 
dural Incidents,  and  the  consequences  of  a 
finding  against  the  student  are  defined  dif- 
ferently. 

Moreover,  these  provisions  may  have  grave 
consequences  for  the  education  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  They  Involve  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  maintenance  of 
campus  discipline — usually  and  properly  a 
college  and  university  function.  By  Imposing 
rigid  Federal  standards,  ^hey  may  restrict 
the  ability  of  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators to  deal  with  disruptive  students  on 
the  basis  of  each  individual,  particular  situ- 
ation. And.  by  making  the  consequences  of 
a  student's  participation  In  a  demonstra- 
tion turn  ultimately  on  the  size  of  his  pock- 
etbook  rather  than  on  the  strict  nature  of 
his  conduct,  the  unrest  provisions  discrimi- 
nate on  economic  grounds. 

All  In  all,  then,  they  may  do  more  to 
exacerbate  campus  tensions  than  to  ease 
them,  and  do  more  to  hamper  official  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  these  tensions  than  help 
It.  Therefore,  I  recommend: 

That  the  public  interest  would  be  better 
served  if  Congress  followed  the  Senate  pro- 
posal, vesting  in  the  college  or  university 
full  discretion  for  determining  how  a  stu- 
dent's misconduct  should  affect  his  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  assistance. 

That,  in  any  event.  Congress  correct  the 
present  conflicting  and  overlapping  nature 
of  the  laws  in  this  area  by  eliminating  the 
restriction  now  lmp>osed  by  section  411  of  the 

1969  Appropriation  Act. 

Selective  service  and  national  manpower 
policy 

Descriptions  of  the  American  draft  sys- 
tem range  all  the  way  from  pure  praise  to 
simple  acceptance  to  "Kafkaesque  In  Its  In- 
scrutable arbitrariness." 

Whatever  the  truth,  '.he  continued  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional manpower  reqtilred  by  the  national 
Interest  warrant  the  review  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-40).  Men  of  miUtary 
service  age  deserve  more  equitable  treatment 
from  their  country. 

A  random  selection  system  within  the  age 
groups  eligible  for  service  may  be  the  long 
range  solution.  Any  single  deferment,  re- 
gardless of  a^e  or  educational  level,  should 
be  based  upon  the  ultimate  national  interest 
and  security.  Pending  congressional  action 
on  Public  Law  90-40,  the  selective  service 
procedure  should  be  modified  so  that  young 
men  and  women  eligible  for  service  suffer  a 
minimum  of  uncertainty. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  : 

That  a  prime  age  group  (age  19)  be  desig- 
nated as  the  first  to  be  inducted  into  the 
service,  and  that  those  who  are  now  past 
age  19  (but  not  yet  26)  and  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  deferment,  be  treated  for  this  pur- 


pose as  if  they  were  19  (be  placed  In  the  19- 
year  old  pool) . 

Since  all  fields  of  higher  education  are.  or 
may  be,  of  equally  critical  Importance  to  the 
balanced  development  of  the  Nation,  that  no 
higher  education  field  or  discipline  be  con- 
sidered more  Important  or  critical  for  selec- 
tive service  deferment  purposes  than  any 
other. 

V ASSURING    A    DECENT    LIVELIHOOD 

Our  American  society  firmly  believes  that 
an  able-bodied  man  should  pull  himself  up 
by  his  own  bootstraps.  It  Is  only  gradually 
coming  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  he  can't 
pull  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps  if  he 
hasn't  any  boots. 

It  has  been  shocking  to  realize  that  the 
man  criticized  for  quitting  his  Job  had  to  do 
so  to  take  care  of  motherless  children — or 
that  children  fall  asleep  in  class  because  they 
have  been  kept  up  all  night  in  crowded 
rooms — or  that  they  cannot  achieve  good 
marks  because  they  are  hungry  and  under- 
nourished. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  facing  the  reality  first 
confronted  In  the  1930's:  No  child,  no  man 
can  thrive  on  an  empty  stomach;  the  key  to 
opportunity  Is  a  decent  Income  earned  with 
dignity.  But  we  have  not  gone  as  far  in  as- 
suring this  Income  as  have  most  of  our  fellow 
democracies. 

It  Is  an  ugly  paradox  that  this  is  true  In 
our  wealthy  country,  with  its  vigorous  capac- 
ity for  growth  and  for  change.  It  is  a  paradox 
that  some  suffer  hunger  In  the  midst  of 
surplus,  rat-haunted  slums  near  comfortable 
suburbs,  a  lack  of  steady,  decent  Jobs  In  a 
period  of  high  employment;  that  when  most 
Americans  enjoy  an  extraordinary  high 
standard  of  living,  we  still  have  some  22 
million  human  beings  living  in  poverty. 
Social  securiti/ 

For  the  first  time  since  the  world  began, 
we.  as  a  Nation,  have  the  capacity  to  end 
poverty.  The  most  formidable  weapon  In  our 
arsenal  Is  one  most  Americans  have  not 
usually  thought  of  as  an  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram— Social  Security.  The  Social  Security 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  Systems  mod- 
erate the  loss  m  earnings  due  to  retirement, 
death,  disability  and  temporary  unemploy- 
ment. They  offer  American  workers  and  their 
families  basic,  necessary  protection. 

For  instance,  social  security  Is  the  main 
source  of  continuing  income  for  retired  peo- 
ple— many  would  be  destitute  without  it. 
Social  security  benefits  keep  10  million  peo- 
ple above  the  poverty  level.  Without  these 
benefits,  they  would  have  to  depend  on  rela- 
tives who  often  could  not  readily  afford  such 
support,  or  they  would  have  to  go  on  relief 
rolls.  Without  these  benefits,  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  beneficiaries  would  not  achieve 
even  a  moderate  living  standard. 

Over  24  million  American  men  and  women 
are  receiving  old-age,  survivors  or  disability 
Insurance  checks  totaling  $2  billion  each 
month.  Still,  the  social  security  recipient 
keeps  body  and  soul  together  on  an  average 
of  $100  a  month.  And  the  minimum  benefits 
are  now  only  $55  for  a  single  person  and 
$82.50  for  a  couple. 

Whenever  suggestions  are  made  concern- 
ing increasing  social  security  benefits,  sev- 
eral Inevitable  but  proper  questions  arise: 
Can  we  afford  It?  Should  the  cost  be  borne 
by  payroll  contributions? 

In  considering  these  important  questions, 
we  should  remember  that  the  employer's  net 
social  Insurance  contribution  rate  today  is 
lower  than  it  was  expected  to  be  when  the 
social  security  program  was  enacted  In  1935. 
I  have  transmitted  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  a  report 
on  this  matter  which  In  my  opinion  Jus- 
tifies additional  payroll  contributions  for 
further    Improvements    in    the    program. 

I  recommend: 

That  social  security  benefits  be  raised  sub- 
stantially to  a  $100  per  month  minimum  for 
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an  individual  and  $150  for  a  couple  over  the 
next  several  years.  This  would  have  a  dra- 
matic effect^liftlng  4.4  million  people  out 
of  poverty.  The  first  step  toward  this  goal 
would  be  a  10  percent  general  boost  and  a 
lump  from  $65  to  $80  minimum  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  from  $82.60  to  $120  for  a  couple^ 
This  would  move  1.2  million  persons  out  of 
poverty.    This    first   step    alone   would    take 
150  000  aged  men  and  women  off  the  welfare 
roll's  and  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  needy 
crippled,  disabled  and  blind,  at  an  annual 
savings  in  local.  State  and  Federal  funds  of 
$255    million.    States   would    then   be   freer 
to  concentrate  their  helping  efforts  on  the 
families    most   in    need   of    preventive— and 
where  It  Is  too  late— rehabilitative  services. 
That  the  maximum  earnings  base  on  which 
social  security  benefits  are  computed   (now 
C.7  800  a  year)    be  completely  eliminated  in 
determining  the  employer's  contribution. 

That  the  maximum  earnings  base  for  de- 
termining the  employee's  contributions  and 
benefits  be  increased  by  steps  to  $15,000  a 
vear  so  that  the  social  security  system  will 
cover  about  the  same  proportion  of  wages 
as  It  did  in  1939.  ,  .  „ 

Consideration  be  given  to  changing  the 
ratio  of  employer-employee  contributions 
from  a  50-50  basis  to  two-thirds  from  the 
employer  and  one- third  from  the  employee^ 
This  step  would  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
emplover  can  deduct  his  contributions  as  a 
business  expense  in  computing  his  tax,  while 
the  employee  must  pay  an  Income  tax  on  his 

^That  the  Congress  consider  refunding  part 
of  all  of  the  payroll  tax  paid  by  those  below 
the    poverty    level    out    of    general    Federal 

"^^^-niat  the  level  of  unemployment  insurance 
be  raised  substantially,  that  Federal  stand- 
ards be  set  for  It,  and  remaining  gaps  in 
coverage  be  closed;  that  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  be  improved  ^o^  those  who 
cannot  work  because  of  disabilities  suffered 

on  the  Job.  , , 

That  the  Congress  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing for  payment  of  social  security  benefits  to 
persons  at  age  60  on  an  actuarially  reduced 
basis  in  either  of  two  cases:  If  at  any  time 
unemployment  for  the  United  States  should 
exceed  4>/2%  for  any  four  consecutive 
months,  or  if  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers advises  the  President  that  unemploy- 
ment is  likely  to  exceed  five  percent  for  three 
consecutive  months.  »K«r»  \a 

That  the  retirement  test  on  which  there  Is 
no  loss  of  income  be  increased  from  $1680  a 
vear  to  $1800  and  that  this  amount  be  au- 
tomatically increased  In  the  future  in  rela- 
tion to  increased  earnings. 

The  right  to  welfare 
Nobody  likes  our  present  system  of  public 
welfare.  Those  who  get  it  say  it  demeans 
them.  Those  who  administer  It  feel  strangled 
bv  its  paperwork— especially  Its  eligibility 
forms.  Those  taxpayers  who  pay  for  It  worry 
riehtfully  about  its  $8  billion  cost.  Hero  at 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— the  Federal  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  public  assistance 
system- we  are  committed  to  its  change  and 
improvement.  This  Secretary,  who  has 
worked  toward  this  for  34  years,  would  also 
like  to  end  the  dole. 

But  how?  Most  people  turn  to  public  wel- 
fare tn  despair— not  greed— and  as  a  last  re- 
sort. Although  22  million  Americans  are  pow. 
only  9  mllUon  of  them  receive  reUef ,  millions 
less  than  might  qualify.  The  great  majority— 
or  about  7  million— of  our  public  welfare  re- 
cipients are  either  very  old  (2  mllUon)  or 
verv  voung  (4  2  million)  or  blind  (85.000)  or 
nemianenUy  and  totally  disabled  (700,000). 
Unskilled,  hampered  by  a  lack  of  education, 
families  travel  to  our  great  dtles  because 
they  dream  of  opportunity,  not  handouts^ 
Once  on  relief,  they  usually  hunger  to  get  off 
and  into  decent  self-respecting  lives,  the  kind 
most  Americans  take  for  granted. 


It's  no  wonder.  The  average  monthly  wel- 
fare check  for  an  aged  man  or  woman  is 
$70  25,  for  a  family  with  3  children,  $162  (or 
$39  50  per  person).  As  in  any  category  sys- 
tem of  relief,  the  recipient  can  starve  unaided 
If  he  does  not  qualify  under  specific  labels 
of  dependency.  And  because  states  match 
Federal  welfare  funds  in  different  amounts, 
there  are  gross  discrepancies  In  welfare  pay- 
ments. In  Mississippi,  a  needy  mother  of  3 
gets  an  average  of  $35  a  month  ($8.45  per 
person).  In  New  York,  $282.36  (or  $7175  per 

person).  .      .         , 

There  are  also  great  discrepancies  in  rules 
and  regulations.  The  number  and   style  of 
•investigators"  approving  or  disapproving  the 
welfare  client  varies.  But  too  many  states  are 
still  entangled  in  a  quest  for  the  "worthy 
poor."  If  six  people  witness  a  murder,  the 
alleged  murderer  can  enter  a  court  of  law, 
raise  his  right  hand,  swear  to  his  Innocence 
and  rate  a  lawyer.  He  is  innocent  until  he 
is  proven  guilty.  But  an  Ill-clothed  welfare 
mother  of  an  undernourished  five-year  old 
is  often  treated  as  guilty  of  some  Infraction 
of  existing  rules  until  she  is  proven  inno- 
cent. Beset  bv  complex  problems,  bewildered 
by   intricate  forms,  she   presents  herself  at 
the  public  assistance  headquarters.  The  wel- 
fare worker  almost  always  has  to  spend  so 
m.iny  hours  checking  her  statements  about 
1-icome,  or  property,  or  relationships,  or  resi- 
dency, that  there  is  little  time  left  to  help 
set  the  family  on  the  road  to  independence 
by  unravelling  the  personal  and  family  diffi- 
culties which  beset  so  many. 

All  of  this  has  now  begun  to  change.  Long 
ago  the  Social  Security  Act,  by  demanding 
a  few  basic  ground  rules,  set  In  motion  a 
process  which  over  recent  years  has  effected 
a  quiet  revolution  in  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
The  legal  framework  required  of  public  as- 
sistance plans  has  been  strengthened  by 
Con<n-es8  The  doors  of  the  courts  have  been 
opened  to  demands  that  these  programs  meet 
constitutional  standards  of  equity  and  ra- 
tionality, both  in  substance  and  In  proce- 
dure The  emergence  of  the  legal  service  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  has  made  possible  chal- 
lenges to  a  host  of  questionable  practices. 

Today  there  Is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
legal  right  to  the  receipt  of  public   assist- 
ance  a  legal  right  to  insist  that  it  be  fairly 
designed    and    fairly    administered- and    a 
legal  right  to  Invoke  the  Constitution  to  as- 
sure the  fairness  of  the  system.  What  lies 
ahead  Is  the  task  of  applying  these  rights, 
point  by  point,  so  that  the  poor  may  come  to 
stand  trulv  equal  before  the  law.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ap- 
plies to  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  as 
well  as  to  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Constitutional  decision  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  courts,  but  the  Secretary  of  HEW  also 
has  major  responsibilities  for  the  fair  and 
proper  administration  of  public  assistance. 
An  end  to  the  dole 
Most  Americans   are   compassionate,  they 
are  pragmatic;  they  accept  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  let   over   4   million   children   starv^e^ 
Thev  do  not  so  easily  accept  the  fact  that 
there    are    1.4    million    adults— mostly    par- 
ents-taking care  of  these  children  on  the 
relief  rolls— or  understand  the  complex  so- 
cial forces  that  put  them  there.  All  are  agreed 
that  we  should  take  a  good  hard  look  at  our 
public  welfare  system,  and  work  toward  its 
reform    My  first  recommended  step  in  such 
an  effort-raising  the  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefll^would  take  150.000  needy  aged 
men  and  women  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

We  must  also  turn  our  attention  to  the 
world  of  work  and  work  opportunities,  to 
the  problems  of  welfare  administration,  and 
Improved  services. 

A  major  study  carried  out  In  1966  by  Dr^ 
Lawrence  Podell  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York  shows  what  many  of  us  suspected-- 
that  most  weUare  mothers  want  to  work. 
Seven  In  ten  mothers  Interviewed  preferred 
to  work  for  pay  rather  than  stay  at  home; 


two-thirds  planned  to  work  in  the  future 
(the  fact  that  one  in  six  never  went  beyond 
fourth  grade  and  another  one  In  six  never 
graduated  high  school  Indicates  the  level  of 
Job  they  could  hope  for) . 

We  must  concentrate  on  better  training 
and  better  Jobs  for  welfare  recipients.  We 
must  also  achieve  such  training  and  such 
Jobs  for  the  one-third  of  the  poor  who 
belong  to  families  whose  heads  hold  full- 
time  year  round  Jobs.  Wives  and  children 
share  In  any  higher  earnings  achieved  by 
underemployed  and  unemployed  men.  If  we 
could  life  these  families  above  the  poverty 
level,  we  could  concentrate  more  effectively 
on  smaller  numbers  of  hard-core  poor  who 
are  left — on  and  off  the  welfare  rolls.  There- 
fore. I  recommend: 

A  greatly  expanded  program  of  work  In- 
centives, and  opportunities  for  productive 
and  self-supporting  work  (Jobs-Job  train- 
ing— and  the  development  of  New  Careers 
possibilities) . 

The   establishment   of   a   national   Federal 
welfare  payment  administered  according  to 
national   standards,   to   be   available   to   In- 
dividuals in  need  in  all  the  states.  The  Fed- 
eral  coiu-ts   have   pointed    the   way   to   this 
reform  In  several  states  by  declaring  wel- 
fare  residency   laws   Illegal.   If   the   Federal 
Government  picked   up   the   check,   welfare 
payments  and  policy  among  the  states  would 
be  equalized.  And  the  budget  burden  of  our 
great   cities   would   be   eased,   leaving   them 
freer    to    use    their    funds    for    constructive 
social      services — schooling — recreation — and 
all   the   resi:.   Such   a   system   would   include 
financial  incentives  for  men  and  women  to 
seek    employment,    adequate    day    care    for 
the  children  of  working  mothers,   an  effec- 
tive Job  training  program,  legal  protection, 
visiting  nurse  and  family  planning  services. 
Cutting    down    wasted    professional    time 
bv    using    a    simplified    Eligibility    Applica- 
tion  Form   Instead  of  a  detailed   investiga- 
tion, to  determine  the  eligibility  of  public 
assistance    recipients.    This    has    been    tried 
with  some  success  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  would,  of  course,  require  scru- 
pulous  sample    checking.    Each   of   us    who 
pays  an  income  tax  is  asked  to  declare  our 
income:  and  each  of  us  knows  that  his  de- 
claration   is    reviewed    and    may    be    ques- 
tioned.   Each    of    us    knows    that    if    he    Is 
found  guilty  of  fraud,  he  will  be  punished: 
the  same  would  be  true  in  public  welfare. 
The  public  sympathizes  with   the  plight  of 
the    aged,     the    blind,     and    disabled      We 
should  start  our  new  policy  with  them.  The 
funds   saved    could   well   be   used    for   con- 
structive,   rehabilitative    social    services. 
Consumer   protection 
A  family's  standard  of  living  can  be  raised 
not  only  by  increasing  Its  resources,  but  also 
by  assuring  that  it  uses  them  wisely.  The 
poor  and  the  aged  are  susceptible  targets  for 
consumer  fraud.  The  woman  on  welfare  who 
knows  how  to  avoid  being  shortchanged  at 
the  supermarket  is  that  much  ahead    So  is 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  ask  fair  treat- 
ment  from   his   landlord,   whatever   his   in- 
come. 

For  many  years  consum.->r  problems  were 
pushed  aside,  and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams relegated  to  a  minor.  Insignificant 
place.  After  all.  consumer  interests  were 
fragmented,  and  opposition  to  them  well  or- 
ganized and  well  financed.  Now  the  leader- 
ship of  some  dedicated  members  of  Congress 
and  the  Increased  attention  devoted  to  con- 
sumer problems  by  the  national  news  media 
have  changed  the  picture.  New  laws  protect 
us  against  a  wide  variety  of  dangerous  prod- 
ucts and  unfair  practices— from  infant 
blankets  to  automobiles,  from  unwholesome 
food  to  consumer  credit. 

Within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare  we  have  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  icus  attention  on  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  to  provide  more  and  better  in- 
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formation   to  consul  lers.   I  recommend.   In 
addition,  that  HEW: 

Authorize  a  central  or  ajjency  publication 
to  give  consumers  Ijformatlon  about  con- 
sumer choices  developed  through  govern- 
ment-sponsored,  taxpayer-paid   research. 

Offer  Federal  financial  aid  to  states  to  Im- 
prove  their  consumer  service  programs. 

Provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain  pre- 
scription drugs  undei  the  Medicare  program. 
Authorize  payment  i  for  dr\igs  under  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  al  reasonable  prices  nor- 
mally paid  by  drug  dispensing  establlsh- 
jnenta — like  pharmacies  or  hospital  clinics. 
Publish  and  disseminate  an  up-to-date 
US.  Drug  Compendia n  of  prescription  drugs 
listed  by  their  generl:  name  with  pertinent 
Information  on  each  drug. 

Require  that  all  prtscrlptlon  drugs  In  tab- 
let or  capsule  form  bear  an  Identification 
which  would  reveal  ;he  manufacturer  and 
Identify  the  drug;  th  !  manufacturer's  name 
and  the  generic  or  established  name  should 
also  appear  on  the  latel  of  prescription  drug 
containers. 

Federal  cri  dtt  unions 
Federal  Credit  Unions  have  come  to  be  an 
impwrtant  part  of  conteumer  protection,  as  a 
method  of  saving  for  more  than  ten  million 
wage-earners.  Assets  of  the  12.600  credit 
unions  now  stand  at  a^out  $6.6  billion.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  crtdlt  unions  since  1936 
and  I  know  what  thiy  mean  to  struggling 
young  families. 

Though  the  members  of  the  credit  unions 
are  generally  workli  g  people  of  modest 
means,  who  can  HI  af'ord  to  lose  their  sav- 
ings ( which  average  a  Qly  $562 ) .  the  Federal 
Credit  Unions  remain  the  only  federally- 
charted  savings  instltjtion  without  deposit 
insurance.  Therefore.   [  recommend  that: 

Federal  Deposit  Ins  urance  protection  be 
provided  to  credit  unU  n  members,  similar  to 
the  protection  of  depoiits  in  banks.  The  fact 
that  liquidations  have  been  infrequent — 
combined  with  the  Ciedlt  Unions'  excellent 
record — would  keep  sv  ch  Insurance  costs  to 
a  minimum. 

Income  m(  intenance 
The  goal  for  the  yeirs  ahead  is  to  weave 
a  net — through  emplorment  efforts,  our  so- 
cial insurance  system,  a  reformed  public  as- 
sistance program,  and  intensified  consumer 
protection — through  w;  lich  no  American  may 
fall.  But  even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  the 
most  skilled  craftsmei,  and  the  strongest 
thread,  it  will  take  tinie  to  make  a  foolproof 
web — one  without  a  sin  ;le  hole. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance,  which 
is  examining  all  practl«:al  alternative  income 
maintenance  systems  siiould  be  very  helpful. 
HEW's  goal  should  be  tn  assure  a  decent  min- 
imum for  every  American  individual  and 
every  American  family.  Such  an  income 
maintenance  system  sh  3uld  have  built-in  in- 
centive encouraging  e^ery  able-bodied  man 
and  woman  to  contribu  te  as  fully  as  possible 
to  our  economy,  as  w«  11  as  to  share  in  its 
benefits. 

VI TO  BETTER  THE  QUAL  TT  OF  AMERICAN  IJFE : 

PAYING    THE    HEW    BILL 

To  reach  great  goals,  we  must  make  great 
choices.  As  a  Nation,  ue  must  decide  what 
kind — what  quality  or  life — we  want  to 
accomplish  for  our  pi  ople.  And  we  must 
set  priorities,  so  that  we  have  the  means 
to  move  toward  greater  health  and  educa- 
tion and  social  opportunities. 

This  we  can  do.  We  leed  only  the  will  to 
do  It. 

Our  gross  national  jroduct  increased  by 
more  than  half  between  1960  and  1968.  The 
vitality  of  the  economy,  and  our  capacity 
to  harness  the  ptower  for  stable,  steady  growth 
have  proven  formidable. 

If  our  Nation  continues  its  present  course, 
total  production  will  ir  crease  an  average  of 
840  to  $50  billion  each    rear,  and  grow  larger 


as  time  passes.  The  same  is  true  of  Federal 
revenues  Given  no  change  in  tax  rates,  they 
will  increase  by  more  than  $15  billion  a 
year. 

Can  we  afford  improved  health,  education, 
and  welfare? 
Our  groes  national  product  for  1969  is 
estimated  to  be  $920  billion  and  will  un- 
doubtedly exceed  $1  trillion  in  1971.  At  this 
rate  of  growth,  the  gross  national  product 
should  reach  $1,300  billion  by  1976  and 
exceed  $1,500  billion  by  1980.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  we  have  the  resources 
to  Improve  our  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare if  we  commit  ourselves  to  making  the 
proper  priorities  In  our  tax  system  and  other 
programs. 

In  1960.  our  gross  national  product  was 
slightly  less  than  $500  billion  and  we  spent 
in  the  United  States.  $79  billion  for  all 
health,  education,  and  welfare  activities, 
public  and  private.  This  amounted  to  16 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

By  1963,  our  gross  national  product  had 
Increased  $80  billion  to  $575  billion,  our 
health,  education,  and  welfare  expenditures 
to  $100  billion,  and  the  proportion  of  these 
expenditures  to  gross  national  product  to 
17  4  percent. 

By  1968,  the  GNP  had  Increased  nearly  an- 
other $50  billion  to  $822  billion,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  expenditures  to  $163  bil- 
lion, and  the  proportion  of  such  expenses 
roee  to  19.8  pjercent. 

These  trends  unmistakably  indicate  that 
during  the  next  eight  years,  as  our  gross 
national  product  rises,  so  the  proportion  of 
the  gross  national  product  invested  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare  can  and  will 
rise.  With  a  GNP  of  $1300  billion  in  1976, 
the  proportion  invested  in  health,  education, 
and  welfare  could  rise  to  25 '"r,  making  pos- 
sible $325  billion  to  be  invested  in  health, 
education,  and  welfare  compared  to  $163  bil- 
lion in  1968 — a  doubling  in  the  eight  year 
period.  This  would  enable  us  to  be  Investing 
by  that  time  about  $50  billion  more  in 
health,  $60  billion  more  in  education,  and 
$55  billion  more  in  social  security  and  wel- 
fare. And  we  could  do  that  simply  by  more 
equitable  sharing  of  a  bigger  pie. 

A  Nation  which  spends  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion for  tobacco  and  $11  billion  for  alcohol, 
a  Nation  in  which  12  million  people  own 
pleasure  boats,  can  surely  use  its  increased 
revenues  for  human  beings.  A  Nation  In 
which  79  percent  of  the  households  own  one 
car,  and  one  quarter  of  the  households  own 
two  or  more  cars,  can  afford  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  its  least  fortunate  citizens. 
But  it  has  to  want  to  pay  the  price. 

Paying  the  HEW  bill 

The  taxes  we  pay  are  simply  the  price  of 
Government  services  and  commodities.  Tax 
collection  Is  the  mechanism  through  which 
consumers — or  the  general  public — pay  the 
price. 

Americans  rightfully  want  to  pay  reason- 
able prices.  No  one  wants  to  pay  too  much 
for  a  car.  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  drugs.  No  one 
wants  to  find  he's  bought  meat  so  tough  he 
can't  eat  it.  or  that  a  house  exactly  like  his 
could  have  been  built  for  less  money. 

By  and  large,  Americans  have  received 
good  value  for  their  health,  educaUon,  and 
welfare  tax  dollars.  Look  at  the  substantial 
dramatic  gains  of  the  past  years. 

We  have  strengthened  our  chances  for  the 
blessing  of  good  health — dramatically  lower- 
ing infant  mortality  rates,  for  instance,  and 
begun  a  new  life-giving  community  ap- 
proach to  mental  health  and  illness.  We 
have  overcome  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
barriers,  and  millions  of  school  children 
benefited — through  books,  new  Imaginative 
ways  of  learning,  and  help  toward  college 
education.  We  have  improved  the  quality  of 
education  and  enhanced  equal  opp»ortunity. 
Fewer  high  school  drop-outs — rehabilitation 
for  handicapped  people  and  those  on  welfare 


rolls — medicare  and  other  Improvements  in 
social  security — a  significant  drop  in  the 
number  of  Americans  living  in  poverty: 
This  is  the  story  of  the  past  years. 

Many  people  have  asked  each  recent  HEW 
Secretary,  when  we  have  moved  forward  so 
rapidly,  why  must  we  pay  the  price  for  more 
social  services?  The  answer  is  two  fold. 

First,  the  needs  are  still  great.  They  are 
especially  great  for  our  least  fortunate  fam- 
ilies. A  Nation  which  still  has  22  million 
poor— living  In  a  world  of  bad  health,  hous- 
ing and  food,  little  clothing,  and  a  hopeless, 
depressing  environment — cannot  sit  back 
and  rest  on  its  laurels. 

Second,  the  better  the  quality  of  life  for 
most  of  us,  the  more  those  who  have  not 
achieved  such  a  life,  ask.  They  watch  televi- 
sion, they  read  the  popular  magazines.  They 
want  the  best  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. HEW  programs  are  designed  to  help 
them   achieve   It. 

Increased  social  services  will  have  to  be 
financed  through  taxation— as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  And,  as  in  the  past,  in- 
creased health,  education  and  welfare  ex- 
penditures will  add  to  the  stability  of  the 
economy,  its  toughness,  its  strength,  and 
Its  potential  for  growth.  The  more  educated 
Americans,  the  more  Americans  in  good 
health,  the  more  trained  and  able  to  work, 
the  greater  our  national  muscle.  We  must 
invest  more  In  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  our  children.  I  have  recommended 
Increased  education  and  health  services  for 
children.  I  also  recommend: 

That  the  appropriations  and  authorization 
for  child  welfare  services  (foster  care,  adop- 
tion, care  of  abused  children  and  all  the 
rest)  be  increased  in  order  that  all  children 
and  families  in  the  Nation  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  lead  lives  of  productivity  and  ful- 
fillment. 

7*00/5  for  policymaking 
So  big  have  become  our  institutions,  pub- 
lic and  private,  so  complicated  our  enter- 
prise, that  meeting  our  health,  education  and 
welfare  needs  will  take  even  more  than  de- 
termination— and  even  more  than  willing- 
ness to  pay.  We  must  shape  more  effective 
tools  for  policymaking. 

As  organizations  grow,  the  time  needed  to 
implement  decisions  gets  longer.  We  are  in- 
creasingly required  to  make  every  important 
and  very  expensive  long-range  decisions 
which,  while  not  irreversible,  are  very  hard 
to  change.  If  we  are  not  careful.  Inaction — 
or  doing  nothing — will  become  our  chief 
strategic  device,  our  policy  tool. 

We  dare  not  let  this  happen  in  urgent  areas 
of  social  planning.  Health,  education  and 
welfare  problems — and  related  problems  in 
housing  or  transportation — demand  broad 
active  planning. 

But  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion to  make  carefully  reasoned  policy 
choices  and  form  sensible  plans.  We  agree, 
for  example,  that  we  want  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. But  how — specifically?  Many  ideas  com- 
pete in  the  theoretical  market  place:  guar- 
anteed income,  negative  income  tax.  family 
allowances,  wage  supplements. 

The  trouble  Is  that  we  lack  some  of  the 
most  crucial  information  about  such  pro- 
grams, and  their  effect  on  individual  lives.  If 
the  American  people  are  to  decide  between 
alternatlvec  they  must  have  more  facts. 
What  effect  would  a  children's  allowance 
have  on  family  size?  How  would  wage  earners 
react  to  various  kinds  of  negative  income  tax 
proposals? 

Again,  we  agree  that  we  must  do  something 
about  the  quality  of  life  in  our  major  urban 
centers.  Again,  how — specifically?  Again  we 
don't  have  enough  Information — or  even  re- 
fined enough  ways  of  measuring  the  con- 
sequences of  urban  living  upon  the  very 
young,  the  elderly,  or  upon  their  health  and 
education.  Therefore,  I  recommend: 

That  the  Federal  Government  undertake  a 
substantially  enlarged  statistical  program— 
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gathering  and  disseminating  information 
necessary  for  sound  social  planning  from  and 
to  States,  local  governments  and  other  inter- 
ested organlzaUons.  This  would  include  in- 
formation on  the  effectiveness  of  family 
planning  and  other  health  programs,  an  on- 
going national  assessment  of  educational 
achievement,  comparative  facts  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  delivering  health  care,  Job  train- 
ing and  preschool  education. 

That  the  President  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  each  year 
issue  a  social  report,  as  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  issues  an  economic  report, 
measuring  the  quality  of  our  society  for  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  budget 

As  we  cut  a  larger  and  larger  piece  of  the 
national  pie  for  social  goods  and  services,  we 
must  Improve  our  chief  policy  making  tool — 
the  budget. 

Budget  timing  and  process  now  Impmse  al- 
most Impossible  burdens  on  Department  and 
agency  staffs,  creating  difficult  problems  for 
program  administration,  and  impairing  the 
quality  of  decision-making.  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  acted  on  the  HEW  budget  only 
after  the  fiscal  year  has  begun  on  July  1. 
This  means  that  one  year's  HEW  budget  plan- 
ning must  t)egln  before  the  previous  year's 
budget  has  been  finally  acted  upon.  Senior 
Department  officials  spend  enormous  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  working  on  two  separate 
budget  years  at  once.  This  has  become  the 
pattern.  It  is  not  a  sensible  one.  Therefore.  I 
recommend : 

That  the  budget  be  put  on  a  calendar  year 
basis  so  there  is  enough  time  for  Congress 
to  study  and  act  on  important  HEW  matters. 
The  President  would  present  his  budget  pro- 
posals in  January  of  each  year  and  the  new 
appropriations  would  be  available  on  Janu- 
ary of  the  following  year.  Everyone  involved 
would  have  more  time  to  do  a  better  Job;  the 
results  would  be  much  Improved. 

Congress  fund  programs  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  they  go  into  effect,  especially  if  they 
involve  school  districts,  universities,  states, 
or  municipalities  (which  must  prepare  their 
own  budgets  anywhere  from  six  to  eighteen 
months  before  the  budget  year  of  the  Federal 
Government. ) 

Congress  takes  a  vacation  In  the  month  of 
August,  not  only  to  enable  its  memt)ers  to 
have  a  vacation,  but  to  give  key  congressional 
and  executive  staff  an  opportunity  for  much 
needed  rest.  No  private  industry  would  op- 
erate on  the  present  timetable,  which  is 
wearing  out  the  senior  people  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  on  congressional  staffs. 
A  brief  pause  in  the  legislative  year  would 
improve  the  Congress'  ability  to  complete  Ite 
work,  and  it  probably  also  would  do  a  great 
deal,  in  the  long  run,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  legislation. 

Civil  rights 

Better  schools,  more  hospitals,  higher  in- 
come— all  such  changes  mean  little  unless 
they  are  equally  available  to  all  Americans. 
That  is  why  the  Civil  Rights  legislation  of 
the  lG60's  stands  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant measures  taken  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  In  the  United  States. 

HEW  now  shares  major  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  based  on  the 
concept  that  all  Americans  should  enjoy 
services  and  benefits  made  possible  by  their 
Federal  tax  dollars,  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  national  origin.  Though  this  proposi- 
tion seems  eminently  fair,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fairly  recent  concept  in  the  administration 
of  Federal  grant  programs. 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
specifically  and  unequivocally  prohibits  ra- 
cial discrimination  of  every  kind  in  federally 
assisted  programs.  It  also  requires  Executive 
agencies  to  end  Federal  support  of  anv  pro- 
gram In  which  discrimination  Is  practiced. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  has  had  a  great 
impact  on  the  desegregation  of  hospitals, 
nursing   homes,   elementary   and   secondary 


schools,  colleges  and  universities.  HEW's  ef- 
forts to  enforce  such  principles  in  its  admin- 
istration of  Medicare — which  have  been  al- 
most 100  percent  successful — Is  one  of  the 
great  untold  stories  of  the  past  years.  Quietly, 
steadily,  the  country's  hospitals  have  been 
desegregated,  more  patients  are  treated 
equally,  and  more  doctors  are  admitted  to 
staff  privileges.  The  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion has  been  broken.  Considerations  of  good 
health  can  now  take  precedence  over  those 
of  race.  In  education  the  record  shows 
steady — albeit  slow — progress  in  desegrega- 
tion. This  thrust  has  been  expanded  to  all 
educational  agencies  in  the  Nation. 

The  record  shows  the  significant  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  compliance  of  school 
districts  organized  on  a  dual,  racially-segre- 
gated basis.  In  1963,  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  only  1.17  percent  of 
Negro  students  in  the  11  Deep  Southern 
States  were  attending  school  with  whites;  in 
Septeml>er  1967  this  percentage  had  increased 
to  13.9  percent.  Nearly  all  school  districts 
with  white  and  Negro  teachers  have  begun 
the  process  of  faculty  desegregation. 

Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  enacted  in  1967  spread 
the  effects  of  Civil  Rights  measures  by  re- 
quiring that  HEW's  compliance  program  "be 
uniformly  applied  and  enforced  throughout 
the  fifty  States."  Subsequently  the  Depart- 
ment began  to  study  the  distribution  of  mi- 
nority students  and  faculty — Spanlsh-sur- 
named.  Oriental,  and  Indian,  as  well  as  Ne- 
gro— from  Northern  and  Western  school  dis- 
tricts. More  than  30  preliminary  reviews  and 
five  full  reviews  of  school  systems  have  taken 
place.  Preliminary  review  shows  that  civil 
rights  problems  are  nationwide  and  concern 
all  minority  groups. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Nation  is  at  a 
turning  point  in  its  efforts  to  bring  alive 
the  principles  of  equality  and  Justice.  I  rec- 
ommend : 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  continue 
to  be  not  a  panacea,  but  an  indispensable 
ingredient  in  the  total  Federal  approach  to 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

Legislation  to  provide  Federal  financial  aid 
to  school  districts  which  have  an  approved 
plan  of  desegregation  for  school  construc- 
tion, teachers'  salaries  and  other  needed  serv- 
ices where  such  school  districts  demonstrate 
a  fiscal  incapacity  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

The  civil  rights  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
administered  by  a  Deputy  Under  Secreury 
with  responsibility  for  compliance,  technical 
assistance,  and  education. 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  environment 
On  Christmas  Day,  1968,  three  Americans 
circling  the  moon  transmitted  photographs 
to  Earth  which  more  forcefully  than  any 
other  event  in  history  emphasized  the  fragile 
and  destructible  nature  of  our  environment. 
We  know  far  better  now  than  ever  before 
how  thin  and  precious  is  the  veil  of  atmos- 
phere, how  rare  and  wondrous  are  the  oceans 
and  rivers,  how  incredibly  complex  and  deli- 
cate is  the  balance,  which  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  life  on  Earth. 

Today  this  Earth  of  ours  faces  a  major 
environmental  crisis.  Urbanization,  the  In- 
crease of  population,  fantastic  advances  in 
technology,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
have  brought  biological,  radiological  and 
chemical  contamination  of  land,  air.  food  and 
water;  crowding;  noise;  destruction  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  many  other  threats  to 
human  health  and  well-being.  We  cannot 
have  it  all  one  way  or  the  other.  The  human 
raice  cannot  prosper  unless  it  makes  use  of 
the  riches  of  the  Earth.  But  man  cannot 
survive  if  he  turns  these  resources  against 
himself  in  the  form  of  pollution  and  con- 
tamination, and  hazardous  living  conditions. 
Such  problems  cannot  be  solved  piecemeal. 
They  require  continuous,  coordinated  study 
and  action.  To  this  end  a  new  organization — 
the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 


Health  Service  was  set  up  last  July  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  As  the  one  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  approaching  all  the  complex 
environmental  problems  from  the  viewpoint 
of  human  health,  safety  and  welfare,  HEW 
should  provide  a  central  focus  for  the 
Nation's  environmental  efforts. 

Throughout  the  environment,  the  forces 
of  change  far  outnumber  those  aimed  at 
understanding  the  significance  of  change. 
Our  vast  and  growing  capability  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  engineering  has  enabled  us  to 
push  on,  all  too  often  without  knowing  where 
we  are  going,  what  we  are  doing  to  our  world, 
and  to  ourselves. 

As  a  first  major  step  toward  this  essential 
knowledge,  I  have  directed  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Institute  of  EnvironmenUl 
Health  Sciences  among  the  nine  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  This  new  institute  is  a 
further  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the 
principle  that  human  well-being  and  health 
must  not  suffer  because  of  man-made  en- 
vironmental changes. 

We  must  continue  and  expand  our  envi- 
ronmental control  efforts. 
Therefore,  I  recommend: 
Expansion  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  air  and 
water  pollution — two  of  the  greatest  threats 
to  man's  health  and  economy. 

Application    of    all    of    otir    knowledge    to 

reduce  accidental  deaths  and  injuries,  and 

expansion  of  occupational  health  programs. 

Elimination    of    the    food    contamination 

which  causes  food-borne  disease. 

Elimination  of  substandard  and  unsafe 
drinking  water  supplies. 

Protection  of  the  American  people  from 
exposure  to  all  harmful  radiation. 

Ah  Increase  in  our  efforts  to  control  com- 
munity noise. 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  solid  wastes 
management. 

Increase  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  home  and 
neighborhood  environmental  health  prob- 
lems. Including  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
number  of  rats  In  the  United  States 

Expansion  of  research  and  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  environmental  stresses  on  the 
individual. 

Cooperation  with  the  priiate  sector 
The  private  sector  in  1968  was  responsible 
for  $52  billion  of  the  $163  billion  invested  in 
the  Nation's  health,  education  and  welfare. 
The  amount  spent  by  the  private  sector  grew 
from  $35  biUion  in  1933  and  will  continue  to 
grow  with  the  years. 

There  is  ample  room  In  our  society  for  a 
substantial  and  creative  role  for  the  private 
sector.  Business  enterprise  can  help  train 
young  people — including  the  disadvantaged— 
for  New  Careers  They  can  help  perform  nu- 
trition research,  to  solve  the  terrible  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition  Tlie  tele- 
vision and  communications  industry  can 
forge  direct  lines  between  patient  and  doctor. 
New  learning  machines  can  bring  about  great 
changes  in  curriculum  and  bring  more 
knowledge  for  more  children.  A  non-hazard- 
ous cigarette  might  emerge  from  industry- 
government  cooperation.  Such  cooperation 
could  also  result  In  the  development  of  tech- 
nological ways  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Business  and  government  are  not  enemies. 
They  should  and  could  be  effective  partners 
in  a  wide  range  of  constructive  activities 
which  would  mean  better  health — educa- 
tion— and  welfare  for  all  Americans. 
The  need  to  choose 
Eight  years  ago,  when  I  returned  to  HEW 
from  university  life,  there  were  about  100 
programs  in  the  Department.  Today  we  ad- 
minister more  than  250  programs. 

Statistics,  of  "ourse.  are  significant  only  as 
they  affect  human  beings.  Statistical  cl-.anges 
at   HEW   have   touched — changed— and   im- 
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By  unanimous 
address  the  House 
lative  program  an< 
heretofore  entered. 
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their  remarks  and 
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Mr.  QuiLLEN.  for 
Mr.  Sandman,  for 
Mr.  Adair,  for  30 
1969. 
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Mr.  Wolff,  for  15 
Mr.  Montgomery, 
February  4. 


EXTENSIONS 
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permission  to 
granted  to: 
Members  (at  the  re- 
and  to  include  ex- 


Instances. 
three  instances. 


Mr.  HASTmcs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Ash  BROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mailliaro  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Reis  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clauseni 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Ml-.  McKnkally. 

Mr.  Skttbitz. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia*  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KocH  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Perkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thobipson  of  New  Jersey. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

442.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  56th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  604;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  disbursements  from 
the  appropriation  for  "Contingencies,  de- 
fense" contained  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act.  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Appropriations. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  the  claim  of  Mr.  Corbie  F. 
Cochran  against  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  4.5  Stat.  413  (31  U.S.C. 
236);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


446.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  withdrawal  and  return  of  case  No.  A- 
1758471  previously  transmitted,  involving 
suspension  of  deportation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  Eunended: 
to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ABERNETHY : 
H.R.  4781.    A    bill    to   regulate    imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR; 
H.R.  4782.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  ot 
title    18,    United    States    Code,    to    exempt 
ammunition  from  Federal  regulation  under 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680  to 
$3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbua 
to  request  the  assignment  of  U.S.  Marines  to 
assist  in  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  4786.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  4787.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians.  Montana,  for 
certain  lands  embraced  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
for  the  validation  of  titles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4788.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  the 
Alaska  Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
nc  Works. 

H.R.  4789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  products 
and  to  impose  import  limitations  on  honey 
and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4790.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  th«! 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  Interest  in  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     BETTS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
BiESTER,  Mr.   BtTSH,  Mr.  Eblenbobn, 
Mr.   GiTDE,   Mrs.   Heckler   of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.    Mills,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Moss,     Mr.     Price    of     Texas,     Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.   Rieole,  Mr.   Roth,  Mr. 
Saylor,  and  Mr.  Stratton  )  : 
H.R.  4791.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,   and   housing,  and   for 
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other  piuposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ritcle,  and 
Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H  R  4792.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance to  children  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  result 
of  war,  insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar 
hostile   action;    to    the   Committee    on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  ASHLEY,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.   BoLAND.   Mr.   Burlison   of   Mis- 
souri, Mr.  BtTRTON  of  California,  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.    Clay,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr.    Der- 
WTNSKi,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of   California,   Mr.   Esch,  Mr. 
Farbstein,   Mr.   Flood,    Mr.   Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee,   Mr.    Garmatz,    Mr.   Gilbert, 
and  Mr.  Gude)  ; 
H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United   States   who  change   their   residences 
to    vote    in    presidential    elections,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr, 
BtjRKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia,     Mr.     Thompson     of     New 
Jersey,    Mr.   Tiernan.   Mr.   Tunney, 
Mr.   Ullman,   Mr.   Whitehurst,   Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Tatron,  and  Mr.  Carey)  : 
H.R.  4794.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United   States   who  change   their   residences 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
H.R.  4795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lloyd)  : 
H.R.  4796.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  land 
reserved   for   any   national   monument  shall 
not  exceed  2,560  acres;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  4797.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  retired 
prior  to  June   1,   1958,  whose  retired  pay  is 
computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1949;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
Hit.  4798.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
ministratively settle  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  4799.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  4800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Celler,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  4801.  A  bill  to  assure  to  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  employ- 
ment, housing,  and  education,  free  from  any 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 
HH.  4802.  A  bin  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 


eral employees;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIEIS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Post   Office   and   Civil   Service 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R    4804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  so  as  to  liberalize   the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  right  to  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  to  a  family  separa- 
tion allowance  without  regard  to  whether 
his  dependents  live  in  a  residence  or  house- 
hold subject  to  the  management  or  control 
of  the  member,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Armed    Services. 

H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions In  certain  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and   Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Ayres,   Mr.   Quie.   Mr.   Reid   of   New 

York.    Mr.   Scherle,   Mr.   Esch,   and 

Mr.  Eshleman)  : 

H.R.  4807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  educational 

assistance  for  gifted  and  talented  children;  to 

the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gar- 
matz, and  Mr.  Friedel)  : 
H.R.  4808.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  every 
grade  crossing  along  the  high-speed  rail  line 
between   Washington,    DC,    and    New   York 
City;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  4809.  A  bin  to  amend  section  101(a) 
(27)  (D)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4810.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of   50,000  short   tons  of   lead   from   the   na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4811.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may   be   made   with   respect   to   certain   real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries  to  other 
Government  departments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ; 
H.R.  4812.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the 
interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and   other  vrtldUfe   taken   contrary   to  State 
law,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4813.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Pishing  Fleet  Improvement  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Bv  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  4814.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  final  reports  under  the  Correctional 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965  until  June 
30.  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
HR.  4815.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  loans  to 
assist  older  persons  who  have  been  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  urban  renewal  projects 
to  purchase  comparable  homes,  free  of  addi- 
tional debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  4816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral,  and  for  other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HR.  4817.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R  4818.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
penalty    provision    applicable    to    a    Federal 
felony    committed    with    a    firearm;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  4819.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  buUt  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted   to   vessels   of   the   United 
Stales;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  4820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit advance  payments  to  wheat  producers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4821.  A  bin  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     KYROS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.   Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr    Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey,  Mr    Dices.  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr    Gaydos,  Mr.   Hatha- 
way. Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Saylor, 
Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    Mr. 
Tunney,     Mr.     Widnall,     and     Mr. 
Yatron) : 
"  H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Lung  Institute 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  4823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  shall  be  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral or  rear  admiral,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4824.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  ben- 
efits for  optometry  officers  of  tne  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  4825.  A     bUl     to     amend     the     Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  4826.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against   income   tax   to   individuals  for   cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred   In   providing  higher 
education;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  4827.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4829.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  S600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

BvMr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  4830.  A  bin  to  authorize  realistic,  eco- 
nomic,   and    modern    >iuildlng    heights    and 
bulk  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
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new  business  and  employment  opportunities 
for  all.  to  expand  tie  tax  base,  to  stimulate 
and  assist  efforts  tc    break  the  poverty  cycle 
and    stren^hen    tl  e    economy,    to    provide 
parking,  to  rebuild  iind  renew  blighted,  slum, 
burned-out,    and    underdeveloped    areas,    to 
conserve  and  make  the  best,  and  maximum, 
use  of  land,  to  achieve  the  best  design,  to 
save  tax  funds,  and  I  or  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the    District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MATS1  rNAGA : 
HR.  4831.  A  bill    ,0  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  riapect  to  the  concurrent 
payment  of  foreign  )08t  pay  differentials  and 
nonforelgn    post    ciist-of-llvlng    allowances, 
and  for  other  purpoies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BCKVi.: 
H  R.  4832.  A  bill  t3  amend  title  42.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  Information  which 
may  be  required  by  local  school  authorities 
from    recipients    of    free    or    reduced-price 
school    lunches   under    the   National    School 
Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOONHEAD: 
H.R.  4833.  A   bill   jto   establish    a   commis- 
sion   to   make   a    comprehensive    study    and 
evaluatkm  of  the  methods  of  selecting  candi- 
dates f»r-the  office!    of  President   and   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Ad  ninlstratlon. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
HR.  4834.  A  >illl  tD  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of    the    United    States    and    citizens    of    the 
Trust  Territory  of     he   Pacific   Islands   may 
be  enlisted  In  the  Arned  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser  rices. 

HR.  4«35.  A  bill  ;o  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interloi  to  establish  the  Con- 
stellation National  K  istorlc  Site,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  fo  •  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interlar  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  4836.  A  bill  ta  establish  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HR  4837.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  prohibit  the  baiting  of 
waterfowl,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HR.  4838   A  bill  t)  establish  the  National 
Oceanographic  Agen(  y;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  an<  1  Fisheries 
By  Mr   OTTIN3ER: 
HR    4839.    A   bill   to  extend   to  volunteer 
flre  companies  the  rates  of  FK>stage  on  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  bulk  mailings  applica- 
ble to  certain  nonprcflt  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post    Dflice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMiiN: 
HR    4840.  A  bill  lo  amend  chapter  55  of 
title   10  of  the  Unltjd  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  mjternity  care  in  service 
facilities   for   certain    members   of   the   uni- 
formed services  and   their  dependents  after 
such    members    are    separated    from    active 
duty:   to  the  Comml  ;tee  on  Armed  Services. 
HR.    4841.    A   bill    to   provide   for  Federal 
control    over    forelgr     banking    corporations 
operating  within  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  several  territories  and 
possessions   of    the    United    States,   and    the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  at  d  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HR.  4842.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of    the    Labor-Manaijement    Relations    Act. 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for  a 
Joint  committee  or  Joint  board  emp>owered  to 
interpret  provisions    )f  collective  bargaining 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  PHILBIW: 

H  R.  4843.  A  bill    o  improve  educational 

quality  through  the  effective  utilization  of 

educational  technolof^;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor 

HR.  4844.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 


States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
newsletters    of    nonprofit   organizations    ad- 
dressed to  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
without  cost  to  such  organizations;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina: 
HR.  4«45.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands 
at    Guilford    Courthouse    National    Military 
Park,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HR    4846    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  brave  men  who  served  on  the 
U.S.S.  Liberty  and  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  4847.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and   the  education  of  sci- 
entists  through   a   national   program  of   In- 
stitutional grants  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  4848.  A  bill   to   expand  and  improve 
the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HR.  4849.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
HR.  4850.  A    bin    to    require    mailing    list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  lists 
to    furnish    information    to    the    Postmaster 
General   with  respect  to  their  Identity  and 
transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
HR.  4851.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
HR.  4852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY : 
HR.  4853.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Okefeno- 
kee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  the  Okefeno- 
kee  Wilderness:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  4854.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (a I 
of  section  406  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  aid  law-en- 
forcement officers  taking  courses  through  cor- 
respondence schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  on 
the  basis  of  merit;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  certain  cost  estimates  of  certain 
measures  reported  by  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Include  within  the 
parental  beneficiary  class  under  the  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  program  persons 
who  stood  In  loco  parentis  to  a  deceased  In- 
sured; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to  authorize   a  tax 


credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HM.  4860.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  certain  expenses  of  child  adoption  shall 
be  treated  as  medical  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4861.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  certain  contribu- 
tions to  the  support  of  an  aged  parent  or 
divorced  mother  who  is  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  for  certain  expenses 
of  emplojrlng  fuU-tlme  household  help;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4863.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Revision  of  Fed- 
eral Taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facil- 
itate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  advanced  edu- 
cation (Including  certain  limited  travel) 
undertaken  by  them,  and  to  provide  a  uni- 
form method  of  proving  entitlement  to  such 
deduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4865.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax  revenue 
to  the  States  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Eckharot)  : 
H.R.  4866.  A  bill.  Utility  Consumers  Coun- 
sel Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  FV)relgn  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MizE,    Mr.    MoNACAN,    Mr.    Duncan, 
Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams,  Mr.    LuKENS,    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Bincham,  and 
Mr.  Downing)  : 
H.R.  4867.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  methods  of  selecting  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  4868.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  facili- 
ties and  services  not  otherwise  available  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to   guarantee  loans  which  are  part  of  con- 
cessioner Investments  in  such  facilities  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona)  : 
H.R.  4869.  A  bill  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Hopi  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  extensions  of  the  American  Canal 
at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  operation  and  maintenance, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  4871.   A   bni   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide   that   no 
garnishment  of  compensation  and  no  seizure 
of   property   may   be   made   by   the   Internal 
Revenue  Service  without  a  court  order:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  4872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  In  consoli- 
dated    docket     Nos.     326-D,     326-E,     326-F. 
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326-0  326-H,  366,  and  367  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
HR  4873.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  4875.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR.  4876.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  such  modernization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905,  relating  to  the  dumping  of  certain 
materials  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  single  persons  who  have 
attained  age  30  and  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  4879.  A  bin  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4881.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  effecu  of  the  display  of  violence  in 
television  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol    Week";    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect 
to  Its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.   Res.   313.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
on   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the    President    and    Vice    President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.J.  Res.  314.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  30  of  each  year  as  "Shut-in's  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  directing  a 
joint  study  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Securities 
and    Exchange    Commission,    Federal    Trade 
Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the    Federal    Communications    Commission 
with   respect   to   the   effect  of   conglomerate 
activities   on    the   transportation    and    com- 
munications industries,  the  securities  mar- 
kets, and  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  OHARA   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,   Mr.   Annunzio,   Mr.   Boland. 
Mr.  Bollinc.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.   EiLBERG,   Mr.   William  D.  Ford, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.   Kyros.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.     MiKVA.     Mr.     Mollohan,     Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.J.   Res.   317.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  direct   popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Halpern,   Mr.   Olsen,   Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Pryoe  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
St.  Onge,  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  ViooRrro,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.    Wolff.    Mr.    Wright,    and    Mr. 
YatRon ) : 
H.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the   Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WHALLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and   the  Common- 
wealths  of   Virginia   and   Pennsylvania   and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies, 
for  certain  amendments  to  the  compact  cre- 
ating the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict  and   establishing   the  Interstate   Com- 
mission on  the  Potomac  River  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Intervention  In  Czechoslovakia 


bv  the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.    Con.    Res.    104.    Concurrent    resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  terminate  for- 
eign direct  Investment  controls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   LLOYD: 
H.    Con.    Res.    105.   Concurrent    resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  implement  the 
foreign     economic     policy     of     the     United 
States  by  terminating  controls  on  foreign  di- 
rect investment;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   SCHERLE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent   resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
investigate  the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr    SYMINGTON: 
H.  Cori.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  the  Nigerian  civil  war:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   TALCOTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected   by  the  Nigerian   civil  war;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GETTYS: 
H.  Res.  162.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted   to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.  Res.  163.  Resolution  relative  to  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  133;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY : 
H.  Res.  164.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Scrvic6. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.  Res.  165.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.  Res".  166.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr   POAGE: 
H.  Res.  167.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.  Res.  168.  Resolution  relating  to  the  clerk 
hire  allowance  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.  Res.  169    Resolution  relative  to  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.  Res.  170.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.  Res.  171.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rales  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Ree.  173.  Resolution  relaUve  to  consider- 
ation of  House  Restlutlon  133;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAMpLER: 

H.  Res.  173.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  df  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  ^f  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


llfng 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred i as  follows: 
By  Mr   ADAMS: 

H  R  4882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allison 
Jean  Fernandes;  U  <  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  4883.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Shee  Ming 
Mah;  to  the  Comm.  ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4884.  A  bill  Tor  the  relief  of  Luis  U. 
Ursua;   to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4885.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Wing  Soon  Wong;  «  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.' 

BjTKr.  ADAJ^S  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  4888.  A  bill  'or  the  relief  of  German 
D.  Anulaclon;  to  tte  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Onofre 
OUvar  Napenlas;  t(  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R.  4888  A  bill  f  3r  the  relief  of  (Juan)  O 
Francisco  Orblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDA  BBC: 

HR.4889.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Aclerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4890.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Alosa;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4891.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Stella  Ambros«lll  and  minor  child  Mi- 
chael AmbroselU;  t>  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4892.  A  bill  f  3r  the  relief  of  Prancesca 
and  Antonio  Ardlzz<>ne;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4893.  A  bill  :  or  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Ardlzzone;  to  the  i  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  4894.  A  bill  { sr  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Badalamentl;  to  this  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  4895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olno  Bado- 
latl;   to  the  Commli  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4896.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
BattagUa;  to  the  Coi  nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4897.  A  bill  i  ar  the  relief  of  Rlccardo 
BazzoU;   to  the  Conmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4898.  A  bill  f  )r  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Bellone;  to  the  CoKmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4899.  A  bill  1  or  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Canale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4900.  A  bill  f(ir  the  reUef  of  Gllda  and 
Arturo  Canestraro  and  minor  children.  San- 
dro  and  Mlrena  Can(straro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  4901.  A  bin  f(ir  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Casello;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4902.  A  bill  or  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Corrao;   to  the  Comnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4903.  A  bin  ;  or  the  relief  of  Matllde 
Cortes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4904.  A  bill  f3r  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
D'Aquisto;  to  the  C  >mmitte€  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4905.  A  bill  I  or  the  relief  of  Pantaleo 
DeSantl;  to  the  Con  mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4906.  A  bni  or  the  relief  of  Anlello 
DeSlmone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  4907  A  bin  or  the  reUef  of  Barto- 
lomeo  DlNatale;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4908.  A  bUl  f ( r  the  relief  of  Mordechai 
Elbaum;  to  the  Con  mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R  4909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olusto 
Farlnella:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Nunzla  Gatusso;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Hyp- 
polite;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4912.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Kohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4913.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
LaMarca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4914.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
LoBuono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4915.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ruel 
Longmore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faro  Luc- 
cese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4917.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Natallna 
Mlcell;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antol- 
netta  Pacchlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4919.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ernestlna 
Palumbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4920.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Poiizzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastl- 
ano  and  Rosa  Rlccobene  and  minor  child 
Rosa  Maria  Rlccobene;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4922  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Romanotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kalman 
Rubinstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4924.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4925.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Martlno 
Salluzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4926.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Cologero 
Sanzone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marino 
and  Antonla  Stanco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4928.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Rocco 
Stanco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Grazla  Tarantlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4930.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Terracclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  4931.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Tola;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4932.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Giuseppe 
Ventura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Vlvona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marco 
Vlscogliosl,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4935.  A  Wll  for  the  renef  of  Nunzlo 
Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4936.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Vlachalds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.  4937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Chlo 
Kwan.  also  known  as  Daniel  Yong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 

H.R.  4938.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Antonio  Saladlno  and  family;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  4939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cols  E.  Alouf ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4940.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Lom- 
bardo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacek 
Swiergula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Uribe-Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  4943.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Lee  and  his  wife,  Rowena  C.  Yee  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomazos 
G.  Leonidas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  4945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Present- 
acion  Solana  Agudo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Costanti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4947  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consueio 
Oula  Ramoso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4948.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Coslmo 
Rega;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING : 

HR.  4949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fu  Sheng 
Cheng  (also  known  as  Fred  Cheng);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  4950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luigl 
Bottarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  4951.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Clprletti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  4952.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Adrian 
Thales  Halmar  Corfleld;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4953.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jane 
Nathalie  Corfleld;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Fraser  Rohn  Corfleld;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4955.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Gabriele 
DlGlacomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plavla 
Merlino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Maria 
Quinteros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
P.  Savinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Serafino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4960.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adua 
Taraschl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  4961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Veneziale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES : 

H.R.  4962.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Sanfillppo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H  R.  4963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Esposlto,  Gluseppa  Esposlto,  and  Maria  Rosa 
Esposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
E:sposito;  to  the  committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  4965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  4966.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Mllba  and 
Rodolfo  Latorre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
M.  and  Margarita  Lopez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  4968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S. 
Avagelou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis 
George  Coutsioucos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4970.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  John 
Fotopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4971.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Spyridon 
Geroulis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petroula 
Kapranos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.P.  4973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christo- 
pher John  Kyriazis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H.R.  4974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Llakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrodi- 
onyssios  Llmberatos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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H  R  4976    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis 
Lvberopolou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary. 


HR  4977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florentlna 
s   Mallarl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^' H^R  4978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Papastathls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

"h  R  4979.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stavros 
VaMllas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'  By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by 
request)  : 

H  R  4980  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
mad Saeed  Ahmed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

''"hR*4981.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guldo 
AQuUlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J. 
Beck    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Buster-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllfrled 
K   Bvl-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
Peuh  Castellanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Tiidicl&rv 

H  R  4986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  All  Rlza 
Korkut;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4987  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rlzellne  Lanuzo  and  her  minor  daughter, 
Uolina  Lanuzo;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

"h  R  4988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lult- 
gard  R.  Oswald:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Til  riici&rv 

H  R  4989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuksel 
Saglrlloglu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

^  HR  4990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia  A. 
S.  Peixoto  da  Silvelra;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  California : 
HR  4991.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Heydar 
Reghaby;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY : 
HR  4992.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Me.ody  P.  de  Guzman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jurgen 
Schmidt,  his  wife  Hanna  Schmidt  (nee 
Kock) .  and  their  son  Michael  Schmidt;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Tooms,    his    vrtfe    Astrld    Tooms.    and    their 
children   Louise    Tooms    and    Donald    Craig 
Tooms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HR.4995.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Metrlsclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
HR 4996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
vm  Riesel;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H  R  4997.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jaime 
E.  Lazaro;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

HR  4998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lydla 
L.  Lazaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 
HR  4999.    A   bni    for   the   relief   of   Flora 
Zervas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORDOVA: 
HR  5000.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Pedro 
Inzarry    Guldo;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary.  ,      ,    t    .- 

HR  5001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Barca  Ruiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 

HJl  5002.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto  C. 

Fowler-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5003.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vashdev 

Ramchand  Khlanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,     ^   »,.       » 

HR.5004.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Nlmet 

Weiss:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR.5005    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Esteban  G.  Prlera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H  R  5006.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Nalm 
Nlssem  Ben-Zur.  Elana  Ben-Zur,  Llora  Ben- 
Zur,  Oma  Ben-Zur.  and  Mayer  Ben-Zur:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 

Cappello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5008.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Clro 

Guastella;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clary 

H  R  5009.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Inzalaco,  Calogera  Inzalaco,  Angelo  Inzalaco, 
and  Giovanni  Inzalaco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domeiuco 
Vllasl-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request)  : 
HR  5011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Bastlanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5012.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Sergio 
Parma,     Maria     Farina,      Sergio     Giovanni 
Farina,  Glno  A.  Farina,  Maria  L.  Farina,  and 
Blanca   Farina;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary.  „ 

H  R  5013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlca 

Gagllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5014.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Irene 

Moreno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5015.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 

Ortiz-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Saghbazarlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HR  5017.  A     bill     for     the     relief     pf     A. 
Hughlett  Mason;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H  R  5018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  Marvin  R.  Foltz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HR  5019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desanka 
(nee  Roglc)  Haen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PXTLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  5020    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabatlno 
Rossi-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
HR  5021.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Arrighl 
Renato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorlano 
Santalmasl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HR  5023.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Venkatachala  Iyengar  Sreenivas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HR  5024.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Pablo 
Gregorlch;    to    the   Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HR  5025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leo 
Hsueh-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H  R  5026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  II 
Ahn-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5027.  A  bni  for  the  renef  of  James  L. 
Baker-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5028.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Renee 
Aljean  (Hogarth)  Ballesteros:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yip  Shlng 
Butt  his  wife.  Kum  Wah  Chan  Butt,  and 
their  minor  daughter,  Slu  Wah  Butt;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5030.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  DonUnador 
Vlllena  Callp;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  5031.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kyung  Nam  Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  ^     „_^ 

H  R  5032.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Du-Nam 
Lee  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


H.R.  5033.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Amaro  Cuco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. .  „ 

HR  5034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasser 
Honarvar  and  his  wife.  Sabreh  Honarvar; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  5035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myung  Ja 
Jun-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5036  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Honesto 
M.  Magdlrlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clftrv 

H  R  5037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Sun 
Maher  and  her  children,  Chris  Maher  and 
Donna  Maher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clsirv 

HR  5038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheng 
Tong  and  Sheng  Mee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5039  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  F. 
Nugent  and  Catherine  F  Nugent;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5040    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 

Rohaly-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5041.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ml- 

lagros  Acuna  Ross:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judlclarv  ,,  , 

HR  5042    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 

Salazar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-. 

HR  5043.  A   bill   for  the   renef   of   Joe   A 

Sellan-    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachanee 

Tangtrongechlt;    to    the    Committee    on  the 

Judiciary.  ,,    , 

H  R  5045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Nelly  Toscano;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judl- 
cl&rv 

H  R  5046.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Hie 
Won  and  his  wife,  Jung  Hie  Rhee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HATHAWAY : 
HR.  5047.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Justin 
S.  T.  Hsu  (also  known  as  Su-Tleng  Hsu);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5048.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the 
vessel  Eugenie  II.  ovmed  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of 
Mllbrldge.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H  R    5049    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Euseblo 
Brlones;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judlcl- 

H  R   5050   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Dracos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    5051.   A   bUl   for   the  relief   of   Mario 
Gargano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    5052    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Guldo 
Ghesein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R   5053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Secundo 
Nerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HR    5054.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Anna 
Gamblno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH:  ^   ^ 

HR    5055.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Israel 
Wald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H  R    5056    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Amato:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud'.clary^ 
HR    5057.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Maria 
Palestini:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    5058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Panarl  and  Plerina  Panarl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H  R    5059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hos- 
seln   Plrooznla;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

BvMr.  McCLOSKEY: 

HR  5060  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elba  Engracla  Davlla-Martlnez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Edith 
Erdl-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5062.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Paulino 
Narvlos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  6063.  A  bUl 
Slmonettl;      to 
Judiciary. 

By  til 
H  R.  5064   A  bill 
I    Abu-Merta:     to 
Judiciary. 

H.R  5065  A  bill 
moud  Wael  Lotfl; 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5066.  A  bill 
SUno;  to  the 
By  Mr 
H.R.  5067.  A  bill 
mura:  to  the 

H.R.  5068.   A   bin 
Imoto:  to  the 
By  Mr 
H.R  5069     A    bin 
Kalember:  to  the 

H.R.  5070.  A  bin 
Layugan  Tungpala^ 
the  Judiciary 
By  Mr 
HR.  5071    A  bill 
Man;  to  the 
By  Mr 
H.R.  5072.    A   bill 
tpoula  Georglades: 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr 
H_R.  5073    A   bill 
Campo:  to  the 
By  Mr 
H.R.  5074.  A  bill 
and  Valeria  Amato: 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5075.  A  bill 
to;   to  the 

HJl.  5076.    A    bill 
Canduccl;    to   the 
clary. 

HR.  5077.  A  bill 
Gluseppa,   Rose. 
InzerlUo;  to  the 

H.R.  5078.  A  bUl 
Tellas;   to  the 

By  Mr   NED^I 
HR.  5079.  A  bill 
Po  Pu  Young;  to 
dlclarv. 

'By  Mr. 
H  R.  5080.  A  bin 
Blzzarro;    to   the 
clary. 

h!r.  5081.  A  bin 
Croce;  to  the 

H.R.  5082.  A  bill 
Croce;  to  the 

H  R.  5083.  A  bill 
DeSlmone;  to  the 
ary. 

H.R.  5084.   A  bUl 
DiCampll;   to  the 
ary 

H  R.  5085.  A  bin 
Lombardo  and  his 
vannl  Lombardo; 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5086.  A  bin 
Martlnettl;  to  the 
clary. 

H.R.  5087.  A  bni 
Menegazzo;  to  the 
clary. 

h'r.  5088.  A  bin 
Pedro  Narbalz  and 
Narbalz;  to  the 

H  R.  5089.  A  bin 
Noto  and  his  wife. 
the  Committee  on 
By  Mr 
H  R.  5090.  A  bin 
Andreottola;  to  the 
clary. 

h"r.  5091.  A  bni 
Carrierl;  to  the 

H.R.  5092.  A  bill 
Gaspero;  to  the 
H.R.  5093.  A  bin 
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the    Committee    on    the 

for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mah- 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


MATJIUNAGA: 

1  or  the  relief  of  Yuka  Awa- 
Comifiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

for   the   relief  of   Mleko 
Comfailttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
MIKVA: 

for    the    relief   of    Ileja 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

:  or  the  relief  of  Plorentlna 

to  the  Committee  on 

MILL^  of  California: 

for  the  relief  of  Cho  Fae 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
MOOIlHEAD: 

for   the  relief  of  Deme- 
to  the  Committee  on  the 

MOrIsE: 

for  the  reUef  of  Antonla 

Cor^imittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

of  New  York: 

1  or  the  relief  of  Benedetto 

to  the  Committee  on  the 


the  relief  of  Vlto  Ama- 
on  the  Judiciary, 
for   the   relief   of   Nadia 
Committee   on   the   Judi- 
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for  the  rell«f  of  Andrelno 
Committee     on     the 


for  the  relief  of  Generosa 
on  the  Judiciary. 


or  the  relief  of  Giuseppe, 

Pi'tro.   Rosario.   and   Santa 

Co:  omittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

for  the  relief  of  Victoria 

Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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or  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kee 
Committee  on  the  Ju- 


:  or  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Committee   on   the   Judl- 


lor  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

on  the  Judiciary. 

for   the   relief   of  Rocco 

on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Salvatore 

dommittee  on  the  Judici- 


lor 


:or  the  relief  of  Antonio 
CDmmlttee  on  the  Judlcl- 

i  or  the  reUef  of  Vincenzo 

wife,  Oaetana  Castroglo- 

the  Committee  on  the 


1  or  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
i^ommlttee  on  the  Judl- 

lor  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
::;ommittee  on  the  Judl- 

for  the  relief  of  Walter 

lis  wife.  Nelda  DlCamelo 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Vlarla  Pluchino  Noto;  to 
;he  Judiciary. 
phil:  HN  : 

f'  )r  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Committee  on  the  Judl- 


for  the  relief  of  Enrico 

Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

f  3r  the  relief  of  Salvatore 

Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  Giovanni 


f  )r 


MarzuUo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  5094.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Francesco  Sclchllone;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chul  Ok 
Yoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REE8: 
H.R.  5096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philemon 
M.  Hou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5097.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Hiroko  Kurokawa;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  5098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pyoung 
Tai  Kwun;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agueda  C.  Monserrat;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pri- 
ma C.  Ruivivar  and  her  minor  son.  Francisco 
C.  Ruivivar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5101.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Katse  C  Semenya;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
M.  Stevens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5103  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Yu-Wan  Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carol 
Phllllppa  Wettlaufer;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kal-Loo 
Huang:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  R.  5106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rogelio 
Tabhan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H.R.  5107.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Maria  Mosio;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  5108.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Bllotta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5109.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fermlnla 

R.  Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5110.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Jose 

Laranjelra  Cerqueira;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5111.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Fernanda  Pascoal  da  Sllva;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concep- 
tion Perdlgon  de  Peralta-Ramos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5113  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  De 
Jesus  Da  Sllva  Ferreira;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5114.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Ade- 
llna  Machado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5115.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Inez  Pacheco  de  Andrade  Medeiros;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5116.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 

Messina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5117    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lubella 

Maria  Mendes  Moniz;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5118.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Othon  Da 
Rocha  Rebelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5119.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Conceicao  Sllva  Lourenco  Salvador;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5120.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Santangelo,  his  wife,  Merlna  (Taricanl) 
Santangelo.  and  their  minor  child,  Antonio 
Santangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geraldlne 
Texeira  Claudette  Skeete;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5122.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rul  Car- 
los Vasconcelos  and  his  daughter,  Nair  de 


Fatima  Telxeira  de  Sousa  Vasconcelos;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  5133.  A    bill   for    the  relief  of  Teresa 
Vinci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  5124.  A   bni   for   the   relief  of   Naoko 
Straub;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HR.  5125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glorg.oa 
Mlron  Kallmakls;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guillermo 
O.  Rumlngan  and  his  wife.  Pebe  A.  Rumin- 
gan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  5127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vlven- 
do  P.  Baitan  and  his  wife,  Rosallna  Estrera 
Baiton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclanv 

HR.  5128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Caesar 
Octavlo  Jimenez-Pazos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  5130.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chong 
Wan  Lee,  his  wife.  Hong  Sam  Lee,  and  their 
children;  Paul  Lee  and  John  Lee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5131.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chan- 
drasekarapuram  Narayanan,  his  wife.  Ya- 
muna Narayanan,  and  their  children,  ManoJ 
Narayanan,  Vlnodh  Narayanan,  and  PramiUa 
Narayanan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  5132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jac- 
ques Sauvage.  his  wife.  Jacqueline  C.  Sauv.ige. 
and  their  children.  Dominique  Jose  J.  Sau- 
vage, Anne  Michele  Sauvage.  and  Jean-Jac- 
qvies  M.  Sauvage;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAPT: 
H.R.  5133.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Anomerianakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5134.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schofleld;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5135.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Subhash  Shah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5136.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tllson  Weed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  5137.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Tran  Kim  Lang;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5138.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pham 
Thl  Ly  ( also  known  as  Mrs.  Hal-Llnh  Tran  i ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  5139.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Luigi 
Glullano    and    his    wife,    Giuseppina    Testa 
Giullano,     and     their     children,     Michelina 
Glullano   and   Magdalena   Giullano:    to   the 
Corrmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  5140.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Erman 
Donald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Par\in 
Gohari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5142.  A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Julita 
Sidiarln   Hepolo;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5143.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Alejandrlna  Medina  de  Ibanez  and  her  minor 
children,  Norah  Sllva  Ibanez  and  Juan  Lewis 
Ibanez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lldla  Hernandes  Johnson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
Bertlia  Reed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Jesus 
Vasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.R.  5147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonietta 
Maria  Caione;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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HR  5148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanla 
Chaber-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5149.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Italia 
Fonzone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5150.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ilona 
Galambos;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 

'^'h  R  5151.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
(Krystyna)  Gorayska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlcUry. 

HR  5152.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James 
Vincent,  Eugenia,  Seraflna,  Rocco  Fernando, 
and  Nicola  Melia;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

''"hR.^5153.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Molina  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^^  H^R  5154.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Veto,  Glo- 
vanna,  and  Maria  Tarantlno;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HR  5155.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rudolph 
Wolfgang  Scheufgen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  5156.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Werner 
Max  Wehnemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr   WRIGHT: 
H.R.  5157.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Sister 
EUsa  (Antonietta  Frongla)   and  Sister  Maria 
Claudlna  (Luclana  Cancedda);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  5158.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irlnl 
Chalmoukls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  5159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Precloso 
Abayan  Gabrlllo.  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Erllnda 
Ignaclo  Gabrlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5160.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Epa  A. 

Onate;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5161.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bernward 

Karl    Paulke    and   Winfried    Paulke;    to   the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaml- 
setty  Ramamohan  Rao.  his  wife,  K.  Karuma 
Rao  and  their  children.  K.  Ramesh  Rao  and 
K.  Saslrekha  Rao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5163.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Morad 

Rashtl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5164.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Samlr 

Tarsha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.R.  5165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jakob 
Karl  Blumer  and  his  wife,  Brlgltte  Blumer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amnon 
Peldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Por- 
tuesi  and  his  sister,  Maria  Mlcell  and  her 
husband.  Giacomo  Mlcell;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

40.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Edmund 
A.  Langr.  Laurel,  Md.,  et  al..  relative  to  taxa- 
tion of  citizens  for  public  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

41.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  Kushner,  Mon- 
tlcello,  NY.,  relative  to  election  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BAIL  REFORM  NEEDED 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 
Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Thomas  W.  Lippman  of  the 
Washington  Post  shows  a  classic  example 
of  the  need  to  tighten  the  Bail  Reform 
Act.  The  man  accused  of  rape  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  prison  term  of  10  to  30  years. 
Prior  to  his  eonviction  for  rape,  he  had 
been  arrested  for  various  other  crimes, 
including  auto  theft,  housebreaking,  car- 
nal knowledge,  housebreaking  a  second 
time,  and  petty  larceny— and  he  was  re- 
leased on  these  several  charges  on  his 
personal  bond.  Finally,  he  committed 
such  a  revolting  crime  that  he  was  at  last 
sentenced  to  prison  for  a  term  of  10  to 
30  vears. 

The  folly  of  releasing  a  habitual  crim- 
inal on  his  own  bond  or  on  probation  is 
exemplified  in  the  article  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Judge  Gives  Rapist  10-30  Years 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

In  a  case  he  called  a  "classic  example"  of 

the  need  to  tighten  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  a 

judge  yesterday  sentenced  a  convicted  rapist 

to  a  prison  term  of  10  to  30  years. 

Judge  John  J.  Sirica  of  U.S.  District  Court 
said  the  crime  committed  by  Philip  E.  Duck- 
ett.  23,  was  "particularly  vicious."  But  he 
reserved  his  strongest  words  for  the  legal 
system  that  allowed  Duckett  to  be  free  to 
commit  the  crime  in  the  first  place. 

His  remarks,  which  he  prepared  in  advance, 
were  made  part  of  the  record  In  Duckett's 
case. 

On  May  27,  1966,  Judge  Sirica  said,  "this 
defendant  was  placed  on  probation"  after 
pleading  guilty  to  a  charge  of  auto  theft,  a 
felony 

While  he  was  still  on  probation,  he  was 
arrested  on  Aug.  24,  1966,  on  two  other  felony 
charges — housebreaking  and  carnal  knowl- 
edge. He  was  released  on  personal  bond  to 
await  his  trial.  His  probation  was  not  revoked. 
The  following  April,  still  on  probation  and 
still  awaiting  trial  on  the  later  charges,  he 
was  picked  up  again,  this  time  for  house- 
breaking and  petty  larceny. 


Since  his  record  of  appearing  in  court 
when  required  was  good,  he  was  again  re- 
leased pending  trial. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  that,  he  was 
charged  with  the  rape  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced yesterday,  an  attack  on  a  teen-age 
mother  whom  he  dragged  into  the  incinera- 
tor room  of  her  apartment  house  as  she  was 
preparing  to  leave  for  night  school. 

Duckett's  story,  Judge  Sirica  said,  "is  a 
classic  example  of  ineffective  legislation." 
He  said  It  "illustrates  the  pressing  need  for 
reform  and  revision"  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
to  permit  Judges  to  take  into  consideration 
danger  to  the  community  when  setting  con- 
ditions for  pretrial  release  of  suspects. 

Under  existing  law,  judges  are  required 
to  grant  a  suspect's  release  unless  they 
strongly  believe  that  he  will  not  appear  in 
court  when  required.  r,*vlslons  of  the  act 
to  permit  "preventive  detention"  are  under 
consideration  in  Congress. 

Supporters  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  say 
that  the  real  solution  is  not  preventive  de- 
tention, which  they  consider  unconstitu- 
tional but  speedier  trials.  They  would  point 
to  the  long  period  that  Duckett  was  free  on 
personal  bond  while  awaiting  trial  as  an  in- 
ducement to  additional  acts  of  violence. 

The  unrealistic  manner  in  which  an 
armed  robber  was  released  on  probation 
is  shown  in  a  second  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  by  Alfred  E.  Lewis,  also 
a  Post  staff  writer. 

Armed  robbery  in  many  States  is  a 
capital  offense  and  carries  with  it  a  pen- 
alty of  life  in  the  penitentiary,  or  death. 
In  this  particular  case,  a  17 -year-old  high 
school  senior  who  confessed  robbery  of  a 
bank  has  been  set  free  on  probation. 

YotrrH   Gets   Probation   in   Holdup 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 
A  17-year-old  high  school  senior  who  con- 
fessed to  the  armed  robbery  of  a  bank  here 
two  weeks  ago  has  been  set  free  on  probation 
by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

'  The  Eastern  High  School  student,  who  has 
no  previous  police  record,  was  arrested  Jan. 
7  foUowlng  a  high-speed  chase  away  from  the 
$2438  holdup  of  Public  National  Bank,  7838 
Eastern  ave. 

Ten  days  later,  the  vouth  admitted  taking 
part  in  the  robbery  at  a  hearing  before 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  John  Pauntleroy. 
Pauntleroy  suspended  an  Indefinite  commit- 
ment to  Welfare  Department  custody  and  put 
the  youth  on  probation,  with  an  order  to 


return  to  court  in  90  days  for  a  review  of  his 
conduct. 

The  17-year-old  was  driving  the  car  the 
police  chased  from  the  bank.  A  16-year-old 
companion  was  found  in  the  trunk.  He  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  Juvenile  Court. 

Police  said  they  also  found  three  loaded 
guns  and  $818  in  cash  in  the  car.  Det.  Sgt. 
Harry  Noone  of  the  Robbery  Squad  said  he 
believes  that  three  youths  were  involved.  He 
said  the  ofHcers  chasing  the  car  saw  it  stop 
once  and  let  out  a  teen-ager  who  got  into 
another  car  and  drove  off  in  a  different 
direction. 

The  disposition  of  the  17-year -old's  case 
was  not  known  until  yesterday.  Judge  Paunt- 
leroy could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  rehabilitate  this  young  man. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  POLAND 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  winds 
of  dissent  coursing  through  Communist 
Eastern  Europe,  where  the  youth  are 
raising  questions  about  justice  and  in- 
dividual freedom,  have  brought  a  chill 
counterblast  of  anti-Semitism  in  Poland. 
This  reaction  to  popular  demands  for 
freedom  is  sadly  reminiscent  of  the  tac- 
tics of  czarist  times  when  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government  blamed  the  Jews 
for  its  woes.  Fortunately,  to  its  great 
credit  the  Catholic  Church,  which  still 
has  considerable  influence  with  many 
Poles,  has  opposed  this  campaign. 

Of  the  once  thiiving  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  3.5  million  who  lived  in  Poland 
before  Worid  War  II.  only  a  pitiful 
remnant  of  between  20.000  and  25.000 
souls— less  than  1  percent  of  Poland's 
population— remain  to  be  buffeted  by  this 
government-encouraged  anti-Semitism. 
The  New  York  Times  of  December  30, 
1968.  contained  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  status  of  Poland's  Jewish  population. 
I   ask   unanimous   consent    that    it   be 
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printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  1 1  ilso  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  the 
petition  presented  to  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission,  adopted  at  the 
Chanuka  Lights  pf  FYeedom  Rally  spon- 
sored by  the  Student  Struggle  for  Soviet 
Jewry  on  December  22,  1968,  at  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  $peak.  This  petition  sets 
forth  in  explicit  ^erms  a  request  for  jus- 
tice for  Poland's  Jews  and  merits 
sympathetic  con^deration  by  the  United 
Nations. 

objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Lkaving   or   Stayi: 

PlITO 


c.    THE   Jews   op   Poland 
Road  Hard 


year  of  burgeoning 
been  subjected   to 


THE 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 
Wa«saw. — "If    I    leave    I'm    a    traitor."    a 
Polish  Jew  said  recently,  "and  If  I  stay  I'm 
a  Zionist.' 

The  remark  epiltomlzes  the  dilemma  of 
Jews  who  have  refialned  In  Poland  In  this 
antl-Semltlsm.  They  have 
economic  hardship,  sus- 
picion and  harassctent.  Large  numbers  have 
chosen,  with  offlcla,  encouragement,  to  leave. 
The  exodus  Itsel:'  Is  an  officially  unchron- 
Icled  event.  In  contrast  with  the  outspoken 
propaganda  of  tht  regime's  "antl-Zlonlst" 
campaign,  as  the  current  anti-Semitism  is 
euphemistically  called  here. 
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apparently  fears  further   ad- 
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Polish  Government  to 

Such  has  been  the  case 
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remain." 


•ROVIDED    EXCUSE 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jews  had  beaten  "their"  Arabs.  There  was  a 
widespread  feeling  of  a  vicarious  Polish  vic- 
tory because  many  Israelis  were  of  Polish 
stock,  over  the  Soviet  Union,  which  armed 
the  Arabs. 

Perhaps  unwittingly.  Mr.  Gomulka's  speech 
set  in  motion  events  that  boomeranged  less 
than  a  year  later  when  his  rivals  almost 
toppled  him  from  power. 

Nationwide  student  unrest  over  diminish- 
ing cultural  and  democratic  freedoms  served 
as  a  pretext  for  unleashing  a  carefully  pre- 
pared "antl-Zlonlst"  campaign  in  March. 

WEAPON     IN     POWER     STRUGGLE 

In  turn,  that  campaign  became  a  major 
weapon  In  an  antl-Oomulka  power  struggle 
launched  by  MaJ  Gen.  Mleczyslaw  Moczar, 
then  Interior  Minister  and  his  nationalist 
followers. 

'Within  48  hours  of  the  first  disturbance  at 
Warsaw  University,  which  many  Poles  are 
convinced  was  a  provocation  organized  by 
General  Moczar.  mainly  Jewish  students  and 
professors  were  pinpointed  as  the  ringleaders 
by  newspapers  favoring  the  minister's  line. 
Much  of  the  "evidence."  it  is  said,  was  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  so-called  Jewish  Sec- 
tion of  the  Interior  Ministry. 

In  subsequent  days  and  weeks,  "Zionists," 
"revisionists"  and  discredited  Stalinists — 
most  of  whom  turned  out  to  be  Jews — were 
held  responsible  for  the  student  disorders 
and  purged  from  the  party  and  their  Jobs. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  officially  an- 
nounced Jewish  victims  were  more  than  a 
dozen  Jews  of  deputy  ministerial  rank.  Cen- 
tral Committee  members,  prominent  officials 
purged  because  of  their  grown  children's  al- 
leged misbehavior  and  wives  and  husbands 
purged  because  of  their  spouses'  purported 
misconduct. 

THOUSANDS  BELIEVED  OUSTED 

No  meaningful  statistics  have  yet  been 
published,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
thousands  of  top  and  middle-level  Jews, 
party  members  and  non-Communists,  were 
among  those  dismissed. 

Jews  had  long  held  influence  In  the  party 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers  in  the 
population.  Many  Joined  the  party  in  reac- 
tion against  the  nationalistic,  and  often  anti- 
Semitic.  Polish  Governments  of  the  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars. 

The  party  in  that  period  took  its  direction 
from  Moscow,  and  it  was  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  many  Jewish  Communists  fled  to  avoid 
extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
They  returned  to  their  homeland — a  domi- 
nant force  among  the  Polish  Communists 
who  survived  the  war — with  the  liberating 
Soviet  Army. 

"Stalin  used  the  Jews  because  he  had  no 
other  choice — there  were  practically  no  other 
trained  Communists  in  Poland  in  1944."  a 
Jewish  emigre  has  remarked.  In  the  eyes  of 
Polish  nationalists  these  Jewish  Communists 
were  as  suspect  of  undue  subservience  to 
Moscow  in  1968  as  they  had  been  in  1938. 

This  spring.  anti-Semitism  became  clever 
politics,  especially  for  General  Moczar's  na- 
tionalists determined  to  use  the  weapon  to 
eliminate  the  entrenched  pro-Gomulka  bu- 
reaucracy. 

At  times,  the  officially  maintained  distinc- 
tion between  disapproved  antl-Semltlsm  and 
approved  "antl-Zlonlsm"  became  blurred. 
Television  news  programs,  for  example, 
showed  placards  at  a  factory  meeting  de- 
nouncing "Zionists"  and  "mosiek,"  an  abu- 
sive word  equivalent  to  "kike." 

His  authority  challenged  under  the  cloak 
of  antl-Zlonlsm,  Mr.  Gomulka  fought  back. 
In  a  speech  10  days  after  the  student  dis- 
orders began  he  said:  "It  would  be  a  mis- 
understanding if  we  saw  in  Zionism  a  danger 
for  socialism  in  Poland,  for  the  country's 
social-political  system." 

But  his  plea  for  moderation  was  Ignored. 
Party  cells  in  various  ministries  and  state  en- 
terprises outdid  each  other  in  calling  for  the 
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ousting  of  all  "Zionists"  from  all  Importsnt 
posts. 

In  late  June,  the  first  campaign  subsided 
publicly,  apparently  because  of  foreign  re- 
action that  Included  Sweden's  cancellation  of 
Premier  Josef  Cyrankiewicz's  scheduled  offi- 
cial   visit. 

In  July  Zenon  Kllszko,  Mr.  Gomulka's  ;is- 
soclate.  came  close  to  an  official  admls.sion 
that  the  campaign  had  turned  Into  an  anti- 
Semitic  witch  hunt. 

He  complained  to  the  Communist  party's 
Central  Committee  that  "the  Jew  and  ine 
Zionist  are  being  made  identical." 

At  the  committee  meeting,  Stefan  Zolklew- 
skl,  a  professor  dismissed  from  his  Academv 
of  Sciences  post,  warned  that  the  purges  h.^d 
"thrown  back  Polish  science  and  arts  bv  20 
years." 

Wllhelm  Bllllg,  a  Jew  and  an  alterr.ue 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  who  h  id 
been  ousted  as  director  of  the  atomic  enertjy 
program,  said  the  purge  victims,  "wront'ly 
deprived  of  their  posts,"  would  be  hare:  to 
replace. 

The  July  meeting  of  the  Central  Comrr.it- 
tee  was  the  first  and  last  occasion  given  to 
purge  victims  to  express  their  dissent  in 
public.  The  party  had  already  written  off  ilie 
Jews  Inside  and  outside  its  ranks.  The  pu.-ges 
continued  without  publicity  for  a  time 

INVASION     REVIVED     CAMPAIGN 

TTien,  with  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  August,  the  public  antl-Zlonlst  campaign 
in  Poland  was  revived  and  even  the  optimists 
began  applying  for  emigration  papers. 

The  awakening  was  particularly  unpleas- 
ant for  those  Jews  who  had  spent  their  adult 
lives  in  "the  movement."  as  they  refer  to 
the  Communisty  party. 

"Twenty  years  wasted."  lamented  cne 
purged  official  who  berated  himself  for  not 
having  left  in  two  previous  waves  of  emi- 
gration— immediately  after  the  war  and  fol- 
lowing the  liberal  upheaval  in  1956. 

The  1968  emigrants  range  from  unski'.:ed 
workers,  tailors  and  electricians  to  university 
professors,  scientists,  party  bureaucrats  and. 
Inevitably,  members  of  the  secret  police. 

"When  others  were  being  persecuted  in 
Poland  important  Jewish  party  members  kept 
quiet."  an  emigre  remarked,  "and  now  thou- 
sands of  Jews  are  paying  the  bill  for  a  few 
rotten  individuals." 

So  far-reaching  have  been  the  purges  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  communists  took 
power  a  generation  ago  no  Jew  Is  a  member 
of  the  ruling  Politburo.  "Politically,  the  most 
Important  Jews  are  two  men  in  the  Central 
Committee  and  Gomulka's  wife,"  an  emigre 
commented. 

Dismissal  from  any  Job  In  a  Communist 
Society,  where  the  state  Is  the  only  signifi- 
cant employer,  has  made  it  difficult  for 
purged  Jews  to  find  suitable  new  Jobs. 

Typical  of  those  who  initially  did  not  want 
to  emigrate  was  a  manager  of  an  import- 
export  organization  who,  after  his  ouster,  re- 
fused a  job  as  a  streetcar  conductor.  "Be- 
sides," he  said,  "I'm  too  fat." 

Unwilling  or  unable  to  stem  the  "anti- 
Zionist"  campaign,  the  regime  has  fallen 
back  on  a  hallowed  pre-World  War  II  tradi- 
tion— emigration. 

"There's  an  old  saying,"  a  Jew  recalled, 
"which  maintains  that  cutting  off  the  head  is 
the  best  way  to  stop  a  headache." 

Among  the  emigrants  are  Ida  Kaminska. 
director  of  the  Jewish  Theater,  who  now  is 
in  the  United  States  and  dozens  of  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  figures  once  the  pride  of 
the  leglme. 

But  as  a  disappointed  emigre  put  it:  "The 
big  loss  for  Poland  will  not  be  the  big  names. 
but  the  unknown  technocrats  and  research 
people  who  were  working  quietly  on  worth- 
while projects." 

A  young  teacher  emigrated  after  she  had 
been  dismissed  for  allegedly  teaching  her 
students  Hebrew  lullabies.  "It's  ridiculous." 
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she  said.  "I  don't  know  10  words  in  Yiddish. 
much  less  any  Hebrew." 

SWASTIKAS    ON    DOORS 

Some  emigrants  were  harassed  into  leav- 
ing by  swastikas  painted  on  their  doors  or 
insulting  anonymous  telephone  calls.  Soine 
Jewish  students  emigrated  after  their 
scholarships  were  canceled  last  fall. 

Emigrating  young  university  graduates 
must  reimburse  the  state  for  the  cost  of 
their  higher  education  which  often  U  more 
than  a  year's  average  salary. 

once  the  decision  to  emigrate  has  been 
made  the  formalities  are  relatively  simple, 
although  many  deporting  Jews  find  them 
humiliating. 

All  departing  Jews  apply  to  the  Dutch  Em- 
bassy which  has  handled  Israeli  interests 
since  Polish-Israeli  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  in  June,  1967. 

Whether  or  not  the  prospective  emigrants 
are  headed  for  Israel,  the  Dutch  issue  a 
document  guaranteeing  the  bearer  entry  to 
Israel  and  travel  costs  as  far  as  Vienna. 

The  document  is  then  filed  with  the  In- 
terior Ministry.  After  the  applicant  has 
formally  renounced  Polish  citizenship  a  spe- 
cial travel  document  is  issued,  usually 
within  a  month.  Emigrants  are  then  given  a 
month  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  put  their 
apartments  in  perfect  order  before  returning 
them  to  the  state.  What  galls  many  depart- 
ing Jews  is  that  by  being  forced  to  abandon 
their  Polish  citizenship,  they  can  never  re- 
turn to  Poland,  the  procedure,  they  feel, 
helps  support  the  party's  charges  ihat  their 
emigration  to  Israel  proves  that  they  had 
been  unloyal  "Zionists"  all  along. 


VALUABLES    HEAVILY    TAXED 

Customs  regulations  allow  the  emigrants 
to  Uke  small  amounts  of  most  household 
items  with  them,  including  three  carpets  for 
each  family  and  automobiles  if  they  are  at 
least  a  year  old.  Jewelry,  silverware,  precious 
stones  and  stamp  collections  are  heavily 
taxed  above  the  small  duty-free  allowance. 

Moreover,  Jewish  Emigres  complain  that 
bountiful  bribes  were  necessary  to  have  cus- 
toms agents  Inspect  their  unaccompanied 
luggage  "We  had  to  leave  before  the  21st 
when  the  travel  document  expired,"  recalled 
one  man,  "and  until  we  came  across  with 
money  we  were  told  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  through  customs  until  the  27th." 

Customs  inspection  tends  to  be  rigid.  A 
well-known  Jewish  professor  had  the  bind- 
ings and  sides  of  his  books  slashed  open  by 
customs  officials  searching  for  hidden  dol- 
lars. Another  emigre  recalled,  "the  customs 
people  put  every  plate  up  to  the  light  to  make 
sure  they  didn't  have  hollow  compartments.' 

MARRIAGES    ARE    AFFECTED 

The  antl-Zlonlst  campaign  has  been  espe- 
cially difficult  for  mixed  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  A  Polish  doctor 
came  home  one  evening,  according  to  reliable 
sources,  and  ordered  his  Jewish  wife  to  emi- 
grate with  the  children,  complaining  that 
he  had  been  threatened  with  loss  of  his  Job 
because  of  her. 

In  a  different  vein.  6mlgr6s  report  that  In 
recent  months  Polish  officials  have  not  al- 
lowed the  non- Jewish  spouse  of  mixed  mar- 
riages to  leave  unless  the  marriage  is  at  least 
one  year  old. 

Many  emigrants  with  no  special  skills  or 
relatives  in  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries end  up  by  going  to  Israel  where  all 
Jews  are  welcome. 

Emigres  seeking  entry  to  the  United  States 
and  other  non-European  countries  are  sent 
to  Rome  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  neutral- 
ity and  hospitality  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. There,  two  or  more  months  may  elapse 
before  their  documents  are  processed,  even 
more  If  an  applicant  for  the  United  States 
has  been  an  active  Communist  party 
member. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JTJBT   WArriNO    FOR    A    WHILE 

Theoretically  barred  from  Immigrating  to 
the  United  States,  these  party  members,  how- 
ever, are  reported  to  be  benefiting  from  a 
tolerant  interpretation  of  the  immigration 
laws  making  an  exception  for  victims  of 
political  persecution. 

Many  Jewish  emigres  prefer  to  believe,  as 
one  young  man  put  It,  that  "we  are  not 
gone  for  good  but  are  Just  waiting  outside 
for  a  while."  .       . 

In  the  meantime,  the  emigrants  are  head- 
ing In  roughly  equal  numbers  to  Israel  and 
Western  countries  as  geographically  dis- 
persed as  Sweden,  Australia,  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela. 

The  exodus  has  given  rise  to  sentiments 
in  Poland  ranging  from  indifference  and 
shame  to  a  boast  by  a  provincial  party  sec- 
retary that  "If  there  were  no  Jews,  I  would 

invent  them."  ,.„,.„>, 

•Don't    worry."    a    bitter    young    Jewish 

woman  said,  "when  we  are  all  gone  they  will 

start    blaming    Poland's    problems    on    the 

And  so,  every  day  before  the  Chopin  Ex- 
press leaves  Warsaw  at  7:10  P.M.,  small 
groups  of  Polish  friends  escort  departing 
Jews  to  the  uncovered  tracks  of  the  Gdansk 
Station. 

A    LINE    FROM    SANTAYANA 

Watching  the  scene  recently,  a  Pole  quoted 
a  line  from  George  Santayana— "Those  who 
fail  to  understand  the  lesson  of  history  are 
condemned  to  repeat  its  errors"— and  added : 
"Strange  to  recall  that  line,  but  I  suppose 
it  was  ago." 

He  was  alluding  to  the  short  walk  separat- 
ing the  station  from  the  site  of  the  former 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  razed  by  the  Germans  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old. 

No  one  suggests  a  parallel  In  enormity 
between  the  current  outflow  of  Jews  to  other 
countries  and  the  forced  departures  that 
occurred  during  the  Nazi  occupation  in 
World  War  II  when  death  camps  were  the 
final  destination.  The  parallel  exists  only  in 
the   reason— anti-Semitism— that    the   Jews 

A  diplomat  who  recently  saw  a  colleague 
off  at  the  station  recounted  overhearing  a 
conversaUon  between  a  couple  whose  young 
daughter  stood  a  short  distance  away.  Ten 
her  after  a  month,"  the  man  said  before 
kissing  his  wife  and  boarding  the  train. 
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We  protest  most  strongly  against  this 
political  exploitation  of  antl-semltism  by  the 
Polish  authorities. 

Rabbi  Steven  Riskin, 
Lincoln  Sqvare  Synagogue,  Chairman. 
■Lights  of  Freedom"  Rally. 
Jacob  Birnbaum, 

National  Coordinator. 
Glenn  Richter. 
—        New  York  Coordinator. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1969 


Text  of  Petition  Presented  to  U.N.  Human 
rights  Commission;  Chanukah  "Lights 
of  Freedom"  Rally;  December  22,  1968; 
Sponsored  by  the  Student  Struggle  for 
Soviet  Jewry 


U  Thant, 

United  Nations,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Thant:  On  this  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 22nd.  which  is  both  the  climax  of  Human 
Rights  Year  and  the  Jewish  festival  of 
Chanukah.  the  Feast  of  Lights,  this  protest 
rally  held  at  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
presence  of  distinguished  legislators^  Sen- 
ators Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Charles  E.  Goodell 
and  others,  DEMANDS: 

1  —Immediate  cessation  of  the  current 
trials  of  Polish  students— mostly  Jewish- 
arrested  and  held  since  March  1968,  and 
their  immediate  release  from  imprisonment. 

2 —Reinstatement  and  compensation  for 
those  large  numbers  of  Polish  Jews  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs,  evicted  from  their 
apartments,  and  subjected  to  systematic  so- 
cial harassment. 

3— Cessation  of  the  absurd  accusation 
against  Polish  Jews'  Involvement  In  a  "Zion- 
ist conspiracy"  to  subvert  Poland. 

4 —Dissolution  of  the  so-called  "Jewish 
desk"  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  whose  func- 
tion It  Is  to  produce  antl-Jewlsh  propaganda 
and  to  seek  out  Jewish  ancestry  of  high  gov- 
ernment officials. 

5.— Emigration  of  those  Jews  who  seek  to 
leave,  without  harassment  of  person  or 
property. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pe- 
riodically commented  on  the  sad  plight 
of  American  farmers  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  I  have  indicated  the  economic 
crisis  in  which  most  farmers  find  them- 
selves by  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  present  parity  indices  of  sev- 
eral agricultural  commodities.  In  all 
cases,  these  levels  are  far  below  the  goals 
which  Congress  has  sought  to  achieve 
through  much  of  the  agricultural  legis- 
lation which  has  been  enacted  over  the 
past  40  years. 

In  the  case  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, one  of  the  prime  factors  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  farm  prices  to  reach 
full  parity,  is  the  overwhelming  quanti- 
ties of  imports  of  dairy  products  which 
continues  to  flood  our  shores.  Largely, 
these  imports  represent  evasions  of  ex- 
isting quotas  established  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
In  an  attempt  to  provide  some  relief  to 
American  dairy  farmers,  action  is  taken 
under  section  22  to  place  limits  on  spe- 
cific products.  Unfortunately,  importers 
have  traditionally  found  loopholes  in  the 
limits  that  have  been  set.  Furthermore, 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  imports  that 
are  brought  into  the  United  States  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  exporting  coun- 
try. Such  tactics  have  resulted  in  record 
imports  of  dairy  products  since  1965. 

In  1965.  for  example,  0.9  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent  was  imported.  This 
compares  with  2.7  billion  pounds  in  1966: 
2  9  billion  pounds  in  1967:  and  1.9  billion 
pounds  in  1968.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
new  quotas  will  permit  imports  in  the 
amount  of    1.4   billion   pounds   of   milk 
equivalent  in  1969.  It  is  obvious  that  more 
effective  controls  of  dairy   imports  are 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  American 
dairy  farmers  and  to  the  general  public. 
More  effective  import  controls  are  neces- 
sar>-  so  that  dairy  farmers  will  have  an 
opportunity    to    achieve    parity    prices. 
More  effective  import  controls  are  also 
necessary  to  assure  the  general  public  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  and  dairj-  prod- 
ucts Such  a  supply  is  necessarj-  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion and  our  Federal  programs,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  Because  the  proce- 
dure under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  is  so  slow  and  cumber- 
some, evasion  of  these  section  22  quotas 
has  actually  been  rewarded  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Products  v'hich  have  evaded  ex- 
isting quotas  have  been  allowed  to  estab- 
lish an  import  histor>^  and.  when  they  are 
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finally  brought  uiider  control,  such  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  given  quotas  thereby 
adding  to  the  overall  import  explosion. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  perma- 
nent legislation  \rhich  will  stop  the  eva- 
sion of  section  22  quotas  once  and  for  all. 
To  this  end,  I  an>  today  introducing  the 
Dairy  Import  Actj.  The  Dairy  Import  Act 
is  a  fair  and  realistic  proposal  which  will 
overall  limit  on  the 
amounts  of  buttei-fat,  nonfat  milk  solids, 
casein  or  caseina  «s.  in  any  form,  which 
may  be  admitted  for  consumption  to  the 
average  level  whi;h  was  imported  in  the 
5  calendar  years, 

Mr.  Speaker, 


1961  to  1965. 
am  hopeful  that  the 
Dairy  Import  Acl  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  thJs  year.  The  Johnson- 
adminfetratlon  opposed  this 
legislation  with  t^e  result  that  millions 
of  dollars  of  ujmecessary  costs  ^ere 
price  support  program, 
hundreds  of  dairy^  farmers  were  driven 
out  of  business,  ai  id  prices  to  dairy  farm- 
ers werejiot  perm  tted  to  approach  parity 
levels.  J-am  hopeful  that  the  new  admin- 
istration will  recognize  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislatioA  and  lend  this  support. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JAMHS  B.  PEARSON 


OF 


IN  THE  SENATE  CP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Jfinuary  28,  1969 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  new  definition  of  the  air  traveler  has 
emerged  from  the  congestion  and  chaos  of 

1968:  He  Is  a  man  who  spends  60  per  cent 
of  his  time  In  trafiBc  Jams  on  the  ground  and 
40  per  cent  in  traffic  Jams  In  the  air  (and 
sometimes  goes  to  Havana) .  If  that  seems 
an  exaggeration  now.  It  may  not  be  by  the 
end  of  1969. 

For  a  time  last  year  it  appeared  that 
help — in  the  form  of  federal  airport  and 
airways  legislation — was  on  the  way.  But 
help  got  lost  (in  traffic,  naturally).  Conten- 
tion among  the  various  segments  of  avia- 
tion and  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch  stalled  the  proposed  laws, 
and  they  expired  in  the  manner  of  a  gas- 
starved  automobile  on  a  freeway.  It  is  the 
same  all  over. 

"The  problem  of  sufficient  airport  access 
capacity  Is  plaguing  every  major  airport  in 
the  world."  Alan  S.  Boyd  told  a  Cleveland 
audience  in  mid-November.  Mr.  Boyd  has 
just  become  a  somewhat  relieved  lame-duck 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  He  was  there 
to  praise  the  city's  "wisdom  and  foresight" 
in  opening  a  rapid  transit  rail  line  to  its 
airport.  And  he  was  unable  to  hide  his 
incredulity  that  Cleveland,  in  the  snarled  and 
tangled  latter  Sixties,  was  "the  first — and  , 
to  date  the  only — city  to  provide  a  direct 
rapid  transit  line  for  its  airport  travelers." 
The  Department  of  Transportation  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  $18.6-milllon  cost 
of  the  Cleveland  project.  Twenty  stainless 
steel  "Airporter"  cars  make  the  eleven-mile 
run  from  downtown  Union  Terminal  to  the 
Cleveland-Hopkins  Airport  In  a  scheduled 
twenty  minutes,  though  it  sometimes  takes 
thirty.  Pairs  of  the  electrically  driven,  red 
and  sliver  cars  carry  eighty  passengers  at 
35  cents  a  seat.  Through  the  first  month 
the  project  appeared  successful,  despite 
some  imperfections.  Now  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton are  planning  similar  systems. 

"The  line  of  cars  waiting  to  get  to  Chi- 
cago's CHare  Airport  stretched  five  miles 
in  last  year's  pre-Thanksglving  rush,"  Mr. 
Boyd  told  the  Cleveland  city  fathers.  "Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  had  to  go  on 
the  air  every  hour  prior  to  last  Christmas 
to  warn  of  the  parking  space  shortage.  Air 
traffic  controllers,  trying  to  get  to  work  at 
Miami  International,  were  stalled  in  line 
for  two  and  a  half  hours — trying  to  get  from 
the  entrance  of  the  airport  to  the  terminal." 

The  uncharitable  view  would  be  that  the 
controllers  deserved  it.  As  the  traffic  cops  of 
the  air,  they  constantly  delay  people  aloft 
and  on  the  airport  taxiways.  By  now,  every- 
one knows  the  controller.  He  is  the 
beleaguered  civil  servant  whose  Job  it 
is  to  keep  "em  flying — or  keep  'em  grounded 
until  there  is  room  to  fly  'em  safely.  It  was 
through  the  plight  of  the  overworked  con- 
troller that  the  growing  congestion  crisis 
was  first  dramatized  to  the  public  in 
the  spring  of  1967.  Since  then,  his 
life  has  been  eased  a  bit  by  better  pay 
and  overtime  and  the  hiring  of  many  new 
hands.  But  he  has  also  been  told  to  expect 
the  six-day  week  for  perhaps  another  two 
years,  until  the  new  controllers  are  fully 
trained. 

To  land  a  job,  the  air  controller  must  pass 
rigorous  physical  and  psychological  examina- 
tions. But  what  happens  to  him  after  a  few 
years  at  the  radar  scope  and  the  earphones? 
James  Hill,  counsel  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
Association  (one  of  the  three  groups  vying 
for  controllers'  dues  and  loyalties),  told  the 
Republican  Platform  Committee  last  summer 
that  medical  research  shows  that  "con- 
trollers" as  a  result  of  undue  pressure  and 
tensions,  suffer  irritability.  Inability  to 
sleep,  nervousness,  tremors,  cramps,  head- 
aches and  nausea,  and  that  with  time,  as  with 
any  tension  or  pressure  when  It  is  not  re- 
lieved, it  degenerates  into  the  three  usual 
products  of  unrelieved  pressure  and  tension — 
heart  attacks,  ulcers  and  mental  Illnesses." 

The  passenger,  pampered  in  the  air  but  be- 
wildered at  the  baggage  counter.  In  the  ticket 
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line,  and  on  the  freeways,  may  soon  yield  the 
same  diagnosis.  Mr.  Boyd  read  his  Cleveland 
audience  a  passenger's  letter  to  the  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times  that  reveals  some  early 
symptoms: 

"Upon  my  last  arrival  at  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport,  I  could  not  even  get  a  cab.  The 
terminal  was  chaos  and  pandemonium.  Push- 
ing, shoving  and  yelling.  Cabs  and  private 
cars  were  intermingled,  weaving  In  and  out 
in  complete  confusion.  People  were  grabbing 
door  handles  trying  to  get  a  cab  .  .  .  cursing 
at  the  same  time.  .  .  ." 

Any  Pun  City  visitor  knows  that  New- 
York's  Kennedy  is  the  extreme  example.  It  la 
the  bottleneck  extraordinaire  in  the  national 
and  International  air  network.  But  as  Mr. 
Boyd's  examples  of  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Miami  demonstrate.  New  York  Is  not  alone. 
Traffic  Is  worst  at  the  twenty-two  major 
"hub"  airports.  But  that  is  like  saying  auto- 
mobile traffic  jams  are  only  at  the  inter- 
sections. 

For  ten  full  years  the  New  York  area  has 
been  warned  that  it  must  build  a  fourth 
jetport  or  face  air  traffic  strangulation.  Ex- 
perts pick  sites  and  the  residents  reject  them; 
or  local  boosters  propose  sites  and  the  experts 
reject  them.  It  takes  seven  to  ten  years  to  get 
an  airport  built  after  everyone  agrees  on 
where  it  will  go.  Yet  a  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority official  says  the  New  York  situation  "is 
still  nowhere."  And  Dr.  Richard  R.  Shaw. 
Eissistant  technical  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association,  says,  "un- 
less something  else  is  done,  airlines  will  leave 
New  York,  the  world's  biggest  airport  head- 
ache, and  go  to  Boston,  Washington.  Balti- 
more, or  anywhere  else." 

Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  had  their  troubles 
too,  but  finally  burled  the  hatchet  in  mid- 
December  and  broke  ground  for  the  world's 
largest  airport,  an  18,000-acre  layout  with  a 
six-lane  highway  cutting  the  center.  The 
$500-milllon  airport  is  to  be  three  times  the 
size  of  Kennedy.  Said  Boyd,  of  the  highway 
plan:  '-Such  an  idea  would— only  a  few  years 
ago — have  qualified  a  man  for  residence  in  an 
asylum.  Yet  most  major  airports  today  would 
be  tremendously  Improved  by  such  service 
roads." 

Chicago  is  planning  a  third  major  airport. 
In  Lake  Michigan.  Los  Angeles,  In  better 
shape  than  most,  nevertheless  plans  another 
superfield.  And  Miami  has  driven  the  alli- 
gators, wild  turkeys,  and  deer  from  a  38- 
square-mlle  tract  40  miles  west  of  town  to 
build  an  airline  training  base  that  may  be- 
come a  commercial  field  twice  the  size  of 
Kennedy  International.  Now.  Miami  Is  worry- 
ing about  rapid  transit  through  the  interven- 
ing Everglades.  Other  cities — Houston,  Kansas 
City.  etc. — are  copying.  But  they  will  be  lucky 
If  the  traffic  does  not  grow  faster  than  the 
grass  between  the  runways. 

Until  the  mid-1960's,  the  airways-airport 
system  was,  like  a  newly  recruited  controller, 
an  unusually  healthy  specimen.  Alarm  over 
mid-air  collisions  in  the  late  1950's  had 
brought  some  airways  modernization.  The 
Jets,  introduced  in  1958.  had  not  yet  produced 
the  expected  traffic  boom.  Most  airports  had 
room  for  the  planes,  room  for  the  automo- 
biles, room  for  the  people. 

"As  a  result,"  David  D.  Thomas,  acting 
federal  aviation  administrator,  recalled, 
"there  was  a  period  of  general  procrastina- 
tion within  the  total  aviation  world  in  de- 
veloping and  initiating  the  airports,  naviga- 
tion aids,  air  traffic  facilities,  and  communi- 
cations required  by  a  Jet  market.  People 
were  simply  too  busy  with  today  to  prepare 
for  tomorrow," 

The  aviation  world  is  no  longer  in  a  dally- 
ing mood.  It  is  frsmtlc.  But  it  Is  also  as  frac- 
tious as  ever — especially  when  it  is  asked  to 
spend  some  money.  In  the  legislative  battles 
of  1968,  the  airlines  and  airport  operators 
generally,  but  reluctantly,  accepted  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  higher  charges 
to  finance  airways  and  airport  improvement. 
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Airlines  would  have  charged  passengers  8 
percent  per  ticket  instead  of  5  percent.  Air- 
ports, outside  the  federal  structure,  would 
have  Increased  landing  fees,  rental  on  ticket 
counter  space,  etc.  These  powerful  aviation 
interests  demanded  something  In  return — 
including  an  aviation  trust  fund,  which  the 
Administration  did  not  want.  Business  and 
private  fliers,  seeing  higher  gas  taxes,  less 
subsidization,  and  an  ascendancy  of  the  air- 
lines, balked  at  most  of  the  federal  ideas. 
Congress,  seeing  no  aviation  consensus  even 
in  crisis,  resisted  action. 

It  is  evident  that  sooner  or  later  someone 
must  pay.  or  the  taxiways  and  runways  will 
look  as  Jammed  as  an  airport  access  road.  Air- 
lines receive  more  than  one  new  Jet  a  day. 
General  aviation  adds  eighty-five  new  planes 
a  week  to  the  airways.  Thus  an  estimated 
doubling  of  landings  and  takeoffs  at  FAA- 
controUed  airports  In  five  years  and  a  quad- 
rupling by  1980  can  be  expected.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Administrator  Thomas  repeated- 
ly says:  "The  future  has  been  arriving  faster 
than  anyone  expected.  In  terms  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  early  19608.  1975  is  already  here." 

The  airways  system  of  towers  and  landing 
and  navigation  aids  was  built  in  the  span  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years  at  a  cost  of  $2 
billion.  It  now  needs  an  Infusion  of  $2  bil- 
lion more  in  the  next  five.  Although  the  fed- 
eral government  has  put  a  bit  more  than  81 
billion  into  state  and  local  airports  (about 
30  per  cent  of  their  total  cost)  In  twenty 
years,  900  new  airports  are  needed  and  2.000 
more  need  Improving.  The  cost,  by  FAA  es- 
timate: $4  billion  to  $5  billion  in  the  next 
six  years. 

What  are  a  new  President  and  a  new  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  make  of  all  this? 
First,  they  will  Inherit  a  final  Johnson  trans- 
portation budget  that  is  somewhat  austere. 
But  Mr.  Johnson  will  hint  that  almost  any 
financing  scheme — user  charges  and  even  a 
trust  fund,  perhaps — would  be  an  acceptable 
wav  to  get  the  air  lanes  modernized  quickly. 
Next,  the  Administration  will  leave  office  say- 
ing it  is  not  convinced  that  massive  federal 
outlays  are  necessary  to  help  build  the  non- 
federal airports.  It  will  endorse  federal  leader- 
ship (and  some  funding)  of  airport  plan- 
ning— but  not  money  to  provide  the  concrete 
of  runways  and  the  brick  and  glass  of  termi- 
nal buildings. 

If  these  sound  like  Republican  principles — 
pay  as  you  go  and  keep  the  decision-making 
at  the  local  level — Mr.  Boyd  and  his  crew 
have  already  heard  that  charge  from  other 
Democrats.  Whether  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  accept 
Mr.  Boyd's  hand-me-downs  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Without  being  too  specific,  Mr.  Nixon 
pledged  during  the  campaign  to  attack  "a 
crisis  in  air  transportation  which  requires 
new  ajid  Imaginative  solutions."  He  said  he 
would  consider  removing  the  40,000-man 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which  op- 
erates the  airways,  from  the  Transportation 
Department,  but  most  observers  doubt  that 
he  would  gut  a  two-year-old  executive  de- 
partment by  taking  away  Its  most  Important 
component. 

With  urbanologist  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han  In  the  White  House  at  Nixon's  side, 
former  Massachusetts  Governor  John  Volpe 
(familiar  with  the  traffic  stuffed  Northeast 
Corridor)  as  the  new  Transfwrtation  Secre- 
tary, and  former  Michigan  Governor  George 
Romney  (who  helped  give  the  city  the  auto- 
mobile) at  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Mr.  Nixon  has  at  least 
surroimded  himself  with  men  who  are  acute- 
ly aware  of  transportation's  darker  problems. 

The  departing  Administration  leaves  be- 
hind one  powerful  weapon  with  which  to 
wing,  if  not  shoot  down,  the  air  congestion 
crisis.  This  is  a  FAA  rule,  issued  last  fall  and 
effective  In  April,  limiting  landings  and  take- 
oHS  In  bad  weather  at  five  "high-density" 
airports — JFK.  LaGuardla.  Newark,  Washing- 
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ton  National,  and  Chicago  O'Hare.  The  rule 
not  only  requires  the  airlines  and  other  users 
to  allocate  the  flights  among  themselves  (or 
have  the  Government  do  it),  but  bans  pri- 
vate planes  from  JFK  at  certain  rush  hours. 

This  ban  is  a  revolutionary  change  of  pol- 
licy.  In  effect  it  declares  that  airline  travel  Is 
now  mass  public  transportation,  which  will 
be  given  priority  treatment  In  accord  with 
its  newly  recognized  status.  The  change  ends 
the  sacred  first-come,  first-served  philosophy 
under  which  the  lone  eagle  in  the  Cessna  had 
the  same  right  to  the  sky  as  the  conunercial 
jet.  It  may  be  challenged  in  court  and  surely 
will  be  damned  in  hangar  bull  sesGlons  till 
eternity.  Even  the  airlines — the  apparent 
victors — deplored  It  as  only  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure. 

But  M.  Cecil  Mackey,  assistant  secretary  of 
transportation  for  policy  management,  said 
the  high-density  rule  Is  the  shadow  of  things 
to  come.  The  new  rule  Is  not  oriented  to 
types  of  aircraft  or  operators  of  aircraft,  he 
said,  but  to  the  total  number  of  people 
served. 

"Taxis  have  free  parking  in  front  of  hotels, 
where  private  cars  can't  stop.  Buses  can  pull 
right  up  to  Shea  Stadium.  We  have  exclusive 
hus  lanes  on  some  highways.  The  railroads 
have  long  had  condemnation  privileges.  This 
concept  of  'the  most  people  served'  has  been 
very  slow  in  coming  to  aviation."  In  ten 
years  or  less,  Mr.  Mackey  believes,  major  air- 
ports will  serve  only  airliners  and  all  other 
aircraft  will  fiy  to  smaller  specialized  fields. 

The  same  principle  may  eventually  drive 
private  autos  from  the  city  streets  in  favor 
of  mass  transit.  Until  then,  the  hopeful  air- 
line passenger  may  be  helped  temporarily  by 
the  high-density  rule — assuming  he  can  get 
to  the  airport.  But  in  the  long  run?  In  1968, 
United  States  airlines  carried  more  than  150 
million  passengers.  They  claimed  to  be  add- 
ing new  passengers  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a 
day.  If  the  forecasts  hold  up,  on  any  given 
day  In  1980  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
passengers  will  clamber  aboard  airliners 
somewhere  In  the  United  States. 

There  are.  of  course,  no  forecasts  on  the 
number  of  air  traffic  controllers  who  will  get 
hung  up  In  highway  Jams  on  the  way  to  the 
tower,  or  how  many  taxicab  handles  will  be 
grabbed  at  Kennedy  Airport,  or  the  length 
of  time  Secretary  Volpe's  plane  will  spend  in 
airline  stackups  this  year.  This  Is  not  to 
mock  the  grave  problems  confronting  our 
airport  systems,  but  If  the  new  Administra- 
tion and  millions  of  passengers  are  to  avoid 
Insonuila,  nervousness,  tremors,  cramps, 
headaches,  and  all  the  other  maladies  that 
afflict  traffic  controllers,  a  sense  of  humor 
might  help. 


LT.  COL.  GUS  GRISSOM,  LT.  COL.  ED 
WHITE,  AND  LT.  COMDR.  ROGER 
CHAFFEE 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  when  we  are  still  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  incredible  triumph  of 
our  space  program,  achieved  last  month — 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  commemorate  the  second  anni- 
versary of  our  first,  and  only,  space 
tragedy. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  disaster  which 
so  suddenly  struck,  on  January  27.  1967, 
those  three  unique  and  wonderful  Ameri- 
can explorers,  Gus  Grissom,  Ed  White, 
and  Roger  Chaffee. 
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When  that  sudden  flash  obliterated 
these  three  great  individuals,  the  United 
States  of  America  lost  three  heroes;  and 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  so  closely 
with  the  space  program  lost  three  warm 
and  irreplaceable  friends. 

There  were  those  of  faint  heart  who 
said,  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  that 
these  three  men  had  lost  their  lives  in 
vain,  and  even  urged  that  oiu"  enormous 
program  for  the  exploration  of  the  un- 
known be  minimized,  or  abandoned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Gus  Grissom, 
Ed  White,  and  Roger  Chaffee  was  in- 
finitely regrettable.  No  nation  could  fail 
to  be  diminished  by  the  loss  of  three  men 
such  as  these.  But,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  about  this  great  truth:  These 
men  did  not  die  in  vain. 

In  the  2  years  between  that  triple 
tragedy  on  the  latmch  pad,  and  the  enor- 
mous triumph  of  Apollo  8  last  month, 
more  than  5,000  changes  were  made  in 
the  spacecraft  to  render  it  safer,  and  to 
make  the  recurrence  of  any  similar 
catastrophe  all  but  impossible. 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  triumph  of  Apollo  8  in  December 
of  1968  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  disaster  of  Jan- 
uary 1967.  The  most  brilliant  scientific 
minds  in  the  world — the  minds  of  those 
who  make  our  space  program  possible — 
were  instantly  bereft  of  any  complacency 
they  might  have  had,  and  were  inspired 
to  feats  of  unparalleled  brilliance  in  in- 
suring the  safety  of  those  who  would  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  the  three  astro- 
naut martyrs. 

Most  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  not  been 
so  foolish  as  to  ignore  and  minimize  the 
perils  of  space  exploration.  Our  astro- 
nauts live  with  the  possibility  of  disas- 
ter every  day  of  their  lives,  and  so  does, 
everyone  else  involved  in  the  program. 
The  moon,  and  those  attainable  elements 
of  the  universe  that  lie  beyond  the  moon, 
can  never  be  conquered  without  hazard. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  scientific  advance- 
ment of  the  Nation  that  our  honor  roll 
of  space  martyrs  contains  only  these 
three  names.  It  is  also  cause  for  fervent 
thanksgiving  to  God  Almighty  that  our 
losses  have  not  been  more  numerous. 

This  is  not  said  in  any  way  to  make 
the  horror  of  January  27,  1967,  seem  less 
appalling  than  it  was.  It  is  said,  rather, 
to  give  that  tragedy  a  greater  meaning, 
a  deeper  significance. 

As  we  mourn  anew  the  loss  of  these 
three  magnificent  young  Americans  2 
years  ago,  we  can  also  take  heart  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  once  again  shown  the  vitality  and 
the  courage  to  build  a  triumph  from  the 
ashes  of  disaster. 

This  was  the  particular  endowment 
of  our  Founding  Fathers;  the  particular 
endowment  of  our  western  pioneers.  It 
has  always  been  the  special  endowment 
that  has  made,  and  kept,  our  country 
great;  the  talent  for  learning  the  les- 
sons of  catastrophe  and  building  upon 
that  knowledge  the  foundations  of  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  on  this  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gus 
Grissom,  Ed  White,  and  Roger  Chaffee  is 
that  we  still  posses.s  this  magnificent 
heritage.  May  the  Nation  never  lose  it. 
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For  once  we  do,  i  ?e  shall  deserve  to  lose 


^ leadership  and  prece- 
dence we  now  enj^y.  It  is  the  faculty  that 
distinguishes  a  irst-class  nation  from 
those  nations  of  lesser  merit. 

Had  we  not  suffered  the  tragedy  of 
1967  we  might  not  have  achieved  the  vic- 
tory of  1968. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MAJOR  BILLS 
SIGNED  INTO  LAW  BY  PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


JOHNS* 
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Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
last  week  in  offloe,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  went  to  the  AFL-CIO's  national 
headquarters  here  in  Washington  to  per- 
sonally thank  th0  trade  union  movement 
for  thfe_support  ind  cooperation  it  gave 
in  suc^'great  m^ure  during  the  last  5 
years.  It  was  a  i  simple  ceremony — un- 
announced and  tergely  unheralded.  But 
in  at  least  two  Respects,  it  was  unique. 
As  far  as  I  can  df termine,  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  never  before  gone 
In  person  to  a  private  organization  to 
recognize  its  contaributions  to  the  Nation. 
And.  no  organization  deserves  such  rec- 
ognition more  ridhly  than  the  AFL-CIO. 
Its  entire  history]  is  unswerving  determi- 
nation to  shape  it  better  life  in  a  better 
world — a  life  w^  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  social!  and  economic  justice — 
for  every  human  being,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  station  in  life.  So  that  all 
of  our  coUeagueg  and  Americans  every- 
where can  know  what  the  President  saJd 
for  himself  and  fbr  the  Nation,  I  Include, 
under  imanimous  consent,  his  remarks 
and  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany's 
Congressional  Record, 
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The    President 
Wlrtz,  my  dear 

Woodrow  WUsoi, 
modity.    It    Is   a 
before   I   leave 
privilege   to   come 
with  you  when  I 
of  you,  not  even 

I  wanted  to  tell 
my    family    and 
much  I  think  we 
ship  that  I  have 
five  years  In  the 

I  looked  over 
have  met  with  Mr 
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at    Ceremony    in 
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Lyndon    B.    Johnson 

TO  George  Meany, 


the  Pres- 


Secretary 
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said  labor  Is  not  a  com- 
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town,   I   asked   for   the 
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irasn't  asUng  for  anything 

:oope  ration. 

you.  on  behalf  of  myself, 
American   people   how 
U  owe  you  for  the  leader- 
seen  you  exert  during  my 
jresldency. 

diary  last  night  and  I 

Meany  and  his  assistants 

ifith  Mr.  Meany  himself,  49 

meetings  either  In  my  of- 

or  In  the  mansion. 
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82  additional  times.  We 
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been  the  greatest  good  for 

We  have  tried  to  Im- 
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Improve  wages,  we  have  tried  to  see  that 
profits  were  reasonable. 

We  passed  minium  wage  bills  and  things 
of  that  nature  that  directly  applied  to  labor. 
But  the  thing  that  we  have  borne  down 
on  is  the  education  of  our  young,  medical 
assistance  for  our  old,  conservation  of  our 
resources — human  and  natural. 

I  know  of  no  living  single  group  that  I 
think  has  been  more  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  In  this  field  In 
the  last  five  years  than  the  AFL-CIO,  headed 
by  George  Meany,  and  supported  by  millions 
of  men  and  women  throughout  this  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  on  procedure  or  on  method.  I 
think  we  have  always  agreed  on  purpose  and 
objective. 

When  Mr.  Meany  hasn't  agreed,  he  said  so 
m  a  friendly  and  firm  manner.  And  I  have 
tried  to  do  that  also. 

I  remember  how  disappointed  I  was  when 
he  caihe  to  the  Cabinet  room  and  told  me 
that  he  regretted  It  about  as  much  as  any- 
thing he  had  done  that  year  but  he  couldn't 
go  along  with  my  suggestions  to  merge  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Labor  De- 
ment. That  disappointed  me. 

But  I  was  really  disillusioned  when  he 
brought  about  half  a  dozen  other  fellows 
like  Joe  Belrne  with  him  to  pound  the  table 
and  Just  say,  "Thou  shalt  not  pass." 

But  If  that  was  a  disappointing  morning, 
there  were  many,  many  other  happy  events. 

And  I  am  sure  that  my  grandchildren  and 
your  grandchUdren  are  going  to  live  In  a 
more  peaceful,  more  prosperous  and  better 
world  because  of  the  leadership  you  people 
have  given  the  American  people. 

So  I  said  to  Mr.  Meany,  In  one  of  our  Uttle 
social  chatfi  not  long  ago:  "I  am  going  to 
invite  myself  to  come  over  to  your  office.  I 
don't  think  that  will  break  tradition  or 
precedence  because  I  would  remind  you  that 
you  have  Invited  yourself  to  come  to  my 
office  many  times." 

I  made  a  Uttle  investment  and  I  want  to 
bring  you,  from  the  hundreds  of  measures 
that  we  have  passed,  the  lOO-landmark  meas- 
ures that  the  Cabinet  presented  me  with  a 
Uttle  plaque  and  pen  set  on  before  I  left. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country  and  to  their  gallant, 
able  and  trusted  leaders,  a  symbol  of  what 
the  last  five  years  has  been  all  about. 

Thank  you.  very  much. 

Meany.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  its  leadership.  Its  milUons  of  mem- 
bers, and  on  behalf  of  the  many,  many  mil- 
Uons more  who  will  be  beneficiaries  of  the 
legislation  which  you  signed  into  law  and 
which  Is  represented  by  the  pens  and  titles 
of  the  various  bills  enacted  over  the  last  five 
years,  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  long  time — 
I  could  take  quite  a  bit  of  time  discussing 
the  war  on  poverty,  civil  rights,  hospital  and 
medical  facilities,  conservation.  Social  Se- 
curity, Medicare,  urban  housing,  redevelop- 
ment, minimum  wages  and  manpower  train- 
ing and  many,  many  other  things. 

But  I  would  like  to  concentrate  Just  on 
one  phase  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson  record  for 
the  past  five  years  because  I  feel  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  our  grandchildren  and  their 
children  will  be  beneficiaries  of  the  educa- 
tion legislation  passed  In  the  last  five  years. 

Long  after  we  are  gone,  future  generations 
will  benefit  from  this  type  of  legislation. 

If  nothing  else  had  happened  In  these  five 
years  except  the  education  program,  this  Ad- 
ministration would  have  gone  down  In  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  list,  it  Is  too 
long.  But  I  would  like  to  perhaps  summarize 
It  by  saying  in  fiscal  1960 — Just  eight  years 
ago — there  were  $600  mllUon  authorized  In 
funds  for  federal  aid  to  education.  In  fiscal 
1969,  for  federal  aid  to  education,  education 
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funds  authorized  add  up  to  $6  billion.  In 
other  words,  Instead  of  $600  mllUon,  we  have 
$6  bllUon  for  education  in  fiscal  1969. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  ClvU  War, 
President  Lincoln  signed  a  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  to  provide  federal  land  for  construc- 
tion of  state  colleges.  This  gave  education 
a  tremendous  boost.  And  students  today  are 
beneficiaries  of  what  President  Lincoln  did 
106  years  ago  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
ClvU  War. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  our  chUdren,  the 
children  of  all  Americans — not  just  the  chil- 
dren of  trade  unionists  but  the  children  of 
all  Americans  and  their  grandchildren,  will 
be  beneficiaries  of  the  last  five  years  of  the 
administration  of  Lyndon  Johnson  In  the 
White  House. 

They  will  be  beneficiaries  through  greater 
educational  opportunities,  greater  leader- 
ship because  leadership  and  learning  com- 
plement one  another  and  In  today's  world, 
an  uneducated  citizenry  would  mean  truly 
a  backward  nation. 

In  this  field  alone,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
other  things  that  happened  and  In  which  we 
are  Interested  in  the  last  five  years,  I  think 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  will  go  down  In  history 
as  one  of  our  greatest  Chief  Executives. 

Thank  you.  very  much. 

One  Hundred  Major  Bills  Signed  Into  Law 
BY  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Higher  Education  Facilities  of  1963,  Decem- 
ber 16.  1963. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1963. 

Revenue  Act  of  1964.  February  26,  1964. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  July  2.  1964. 

Davis-Bacon  Act  Amendments  of  1964, 
July  2,  1964. 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
Julys,  1964. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
July,  9,  1964. 

drovemment  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1964,  August  14,  1964. 

Hospital  and  Medical  FaclUtles  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  August  18,  1964. 

National  Commission  on  Technology.  Auto- 
mation &  Economic  Progress,  August  19. 1964. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  August 
20.  1964. 

Graduate  Public  Health  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  August  27.  1964. 

Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  August  31,  1964. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  September  3,  1964. 

National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964,  September  3,  1964. 

WUderness  Act  of  1964,  September  3,  1964. 

Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
of  1963,  September  7,  1964. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  October  16.  1964. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  March  9,  1965. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  April  11,  1965. 

Manpower  Act  of  1965,  April  26,  1965. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  ( Medi- 
care),  July  30,  1965. 

Mental  Retardation  FaclUtles  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  Amendments  of  1965,  August  4,  1965. 

Community  Health  Services  Extension 
Amendments  of  1965,  August  5, 1965. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  August  6. 1965. 

Health  Research  Facilities  Amendments 
of  1965,  August  9,  1965. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  August  10,  1965. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment of  1965,  September  9.  1965. 

Labor  Union  Officials  Bonding  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  September  29,  1966. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  September  29,  1965. 
Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1965, 
September  29,  1965. 

High-Speed    Ground    Transportation   Re- 
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search  and  Development  Act,  September  30, 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  October  2,  1966. 

Immigration  Act  Amendments  of  1965.  Oc- 
tober 3.  1965. 

Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  October  6,  1965. 

Ekjonomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  October  9,  1966. 

Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1965:  Motor 
Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act:  and  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  October  20,  1966. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1966,  October  22,  1966. 

Highway  Beautlfication  Act  of  1965,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1966. 

National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965,  October  22.  1965. 

Service  Contract  Act  of  1965,  October  22, 
1965. 

Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1966,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1965. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  November  8, 

1965. 

Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act  Amendments 
of  1966,  November  8,  1966. 

Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  of  1966, 
March  3,  1966. 

Railroad  Labor  Disputes,  June  20,  1966. 

Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  July  4,  1966. 

Federal  Salary  and  PrUige  Benefits  Act  of 
1966,  July  18,  1966. 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  July  19,  1966. 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  September  9,  1966. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966, 
September  23,  1966. 

Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  October  11, 
1966. 

Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1966,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966. 

Department  of  Transportation  Act,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966. 

District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  of  1966,  October  6,  1966. 

Railroad  Retirement,  October  30,  1966. 

Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  Train- 
ing Act  of  1966,  November  3,  1966. 

Child  Protection  Act  of  1966,  November  3, 
1966. 

Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  No- 
vember 3,  1966. 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Public 
Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966  (Part- 
nership for  Health),  November  3,  1966. 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  November  3,  1966. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966,  November  3,  1986. 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1966. 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1966, 
November  3,  1966. 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  No- 
vember 5,  1966. 

Manpower  Development  &  Training 
Amendments  of  1966,  November  7,  1966. 

Economic    Opportunity    Amendments    of 

1966,  November  8,  1966. 

Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1967,  June 
24,  1967. 

Veterans'  Pension  &  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967,  August  31,  1967. 

Pood  Stamps  Act  of  1967,  September  27, 
1967. 

Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Amendments  of 

1967,  October  3,  1967. 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1967. 

National  Commission  of  Product  Safety, 
November  20,  1967. 

Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967,  November  21,  1967. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  December  1,  1967. 

Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of  1967, 
December  4,  1967. 

Partnership  for  Health  of  1967,  December 
5. 1967. 
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civil   Rights   CouMnlsslon  Extension,  De- 
cember 14,  1967. 

Congressional  Redlstrtctlng,  December  14, 
1967. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments  of  1967, 
December  14,  1967. 

Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967,  December  16,  1967. 

Wholesome  Meat  Act,  December  16,  1967. 

Postal  Revenue  &  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967,  December  16,  1967. 

Economic    Opportunity    Amendments    of 
1967,  December  23,  1967. 

Elementary  &  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1967,  January  2,  1968. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1968. 

ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968,  January  11,  1968. 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of   1968 
(Truth  m  Lending)  May  29,  1968. 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  &  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  June  19,  1968. 

Housing  &  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
Augxist  1,  1968. 

Accessibility  of  Public  Buildings  for  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  August  12,  1968. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968, 
August  12,  1968. 

VTholesale  Poultry  Products  Act,  August 
18,  1968. 

Pood  Stamp  Amendments  of  1968,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1968. 

Regional  Health  Amendments  of  1968,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1968. 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
October  16,  1968. 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,  October  16,  1968. 

Radiation  Control  for  Health  &  Safety  Act 
of   1968,  October  18,   1968. 

Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  October  22,  1968. 

Manpower  Development  &  Training 
Amendments   of    1968,   October   24,    1968. 

Presented  To  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions on  January  13.  1969.  In  Recognition  of 
Labor's  Contribution  To  Legislation  Bene- 
ficial To  All  Americans. 

(Signed)     Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


SOME  REMARKS   THAT  DESERVE 
SERIOUS  REFLECTION 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuescLay,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator of  my  State's  delegation,  the  Honor- 
able Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  have  drawn  no- 
table editorial  comment  from  members 
of  the  Nation's  press.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  four  of  these  editorials  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  all  the 
Members  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  them: 

[From  the  Somerset    (Pa.)    American,   Aug. 

30,   19681 

A  Stctid  Blttnder 

Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia  would 
like  to  know  why  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  has  restored  Stokley  Carmlchael's  pass- 
port. The  question  Is  a  good  one  and  one 
which  many  Americans  would  like  to  have 
answered. 

Last  December.  Stokley's  passport  was  re- 
voked because  he  had  traveled  to  restricted 
areas,  specifically,  Castro's  Cuba  and  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Byrd  had  this  to  say:  "Cannlchael 
obviously  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  North 
Vietnam,  a  nation  at  whose  hands  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  suffered  191,328  casualUes, 
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38  per  cent  of  those  casualUes  having  oc- 
curred during  the  past  six  months. 

"Yet.  the  Department  of  State  has  restored 
this  passport,  thus  making  possible  other 
such  trips  and  other  such  denunciations  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  American  sol- 
diers In  Vietnam. 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  and  more  citi- 
zens are  losing  confidence  In  the  government 
when  the  government  acts  In  such  a  foolish 
and  absurd  manner  as  it  has  in  pampering 
Stokley  Carmlchael,  not  only  by  permitting 
him  to  make  treasonable  statements  on  for- 
eign son,  but  also  permitting  them  to  Incite 
rioting  in  this  country  without  penalty?" 

I  Prom  the  Plndlay  (Ohio)  Courier  Republic, 

September  14.  1968) 

Some   Remarks   That   Deserve   Serious 

Reflection 
The  United  States  Senate  the  other  day 
added  the  siun  of  $215,000,000  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  But  the  action  was  not  taken  until 
after  quite  a  bit  of  debate  on  the  program. 
This  Is  the  agency  that  conducts  the  war  on 
poverty. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  phases 
of  the  OEO  program  are  performing  construc- 
tive service.  But  there  was  much  expression 
of  views  regarding  some  of  the  program's 
shortcomings. 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  made 
some  statements  that  deserve  accent.  He  was 
discussing  the  general  subject  of  helping  the 
poor. 

"When  Congress  appropriates  funds  to  help 
the  poor"  said  the  Virginia  Senator,  "I  want 
that  money  used  to  help  those  for  whom  It 
was  Intended."  He  made  this  statement  after 
calling  OEO  "a  very  wasteful  agency,  poorly 
administered  and  with  Inadequate  auditing 
procedures." 

Sen.  Byrd  said  that  too  often  "the  word 
'poverty'  is  vised  not  in  reference  to  depriva- 
tion but  rather  to  describe  a  difference  in 
income  and  standard  of  living." 

"The  American  system,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "is  based  on  economic  incentives  and 
these  Inevitably  lead  to  some  economic  dis- 
parities. If  equality  of  Income  is  the  goal  of 
the  war  on  pwjverty,  then  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  American  system  but  socialism. 
We  are  not  talking  about  bringing  the  mi- 
nority up  but  rather  taking  the  majority 
down." 

There  are  people  who  deserve  to  be  helped 
through  public  and  private  efforts,  but  there 
are  too  many  who  just  do  not  want  to  work, 
the  Senator  declared. 

The  senator  read  to  the  Senate  a  Ust  of 
instances  where,  he  said.  OEO  money  has 
been  used  "to  finance  extremists  and  militant 
elements  whose  approach  is  to  riot  and  to 
demonstrate  and  to  agitate  for  more  and 
more  federal  funds." 

"The  federal  government."  he  said,  "should 
not  be  In  the  business  of  underwriting  revo- 
lution. We  have  not  created  OEO  to  preside 
over  the  dismantling  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

"Until  such  time  as  this  program  can  be 
put  on  a  different  fovmdation — one  that  as- 
sures that  the  taxpayers'  money  Is  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  poor  of  the 
country — I  cannot  support  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity." 

"When  Congress  appropriates  tax  funds  to 
help  the  poor  I  want  it  used  to  help  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended." 

Democrats,  In  the  debate  In  the  Senate, 
were  among  the  sharpest  critics  of  the  OEO. 
Sen.  Byrd  Is  a  Democrat  as  Is  Sen.  John 
McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  who  declared  it's  time 
to  clean  up  the  OEO  and  put  the  money 
where  It  will  do  some  good. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset.  Sen.  Byrd's  re- 
marks deserved  accent  and  serious  reflection, 
as  do  those  of  Sen.  McClellan. 
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Debt  Climbing 

year,  and  for  a  few 
Congress  debated  the 
surtax  on  Income  ia.xes.  It  was  Anally  passed 
only  after  It  was  iccompanled  by  a  manda- 
tory requirement  1  hat  government  spending 
be  cut  by  $6  bllll  )n.  Yet  the  total  revenue 
to  be  raised  this  year  by  new  tax  legislation 
win  amount  to  315.3  billion,  almost  exactly 
this  year's  Interesl   on  the  national  debt. 

Citing  this  coLniidence,  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Vlrglaia  called  it  "a  dramaUc, 
If  painful  lesson,  1)  i  the  cost  of  deficit  spend- 


holding  forth  on  the  size 
of  the  growing  national  debt.  During  the 
90th  Congress,  thu  federal  debt  celling  was 

billion.  It  now  stands  at 
a  record  $357.9  billion. 

'We  would  be  vd  ell  past  that  celling  today, 
were  It  not  for  tlils  year's  tax  legislation — 
the  10  per  cent  surtax — and  the  $6  billion 
reduction  In  expenditures  which  the  Con- 
gress demanded  iii  return."  Byrd  said. 

Byrd  has  inherited  his  role  of  watchdog 
of  the  treasury  fijom  bis  father,  whose  seat 
in  the  Senate  he  occupies  now.  He  brought 
home  the  problems  with  this  homUy:  Try- 
ing to  hold  firm  op  federal  debt  limitation  Is 
like  trying  to  take  away  your  wife's  credit 
cards — the  objectl  ?es  are  worthwhile  but  vir- 
tually impossible  w  accomplish.  Regrettably, 
we  must  agree. 
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THE  ATOM  AS  EXCAVATOR 


January  28,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  days,  newspapers  around  the 
world  have  reported  on  a  very  exciting 
project  currently  under  discussion  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Government  of  Australia. 
The  Australian  proposal  is  to  use  under- 
ground nuclear  explosives  to  blast  a  new 
deepwater  harbor  at  Cape  Kerauden  in 
Vi^estem  Australia. 

Worldwide  reaction  to  this  proposal 
has  been  positive.  One  reason  undoubt- 
edly is  the  strong  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  Another 
must  be  the  possibility  to  do  so  much 
good  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Hon- 
orable Craig  Hosmkr.  of  California,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  Congress  in  urging  ap- 
proval and  prompt  action  on  this  project. 
His  role  and  the  forward-looking  posi- 
tion of  the  Australians  were  the  subject 
of  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  this  week. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Atom  as  Excavator 

Although  Its  economic  and  technical  feasi- 
bility is  still  subject  to  study,  there  is  great 
promise  In  Australia's  proposal  to  build  a  big 
new  port  with  the  help  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Its  nuclear 
explosives. 

As  outlined  by  David  E.  Falrbalrn,  Austra- 
lian Minister  of  National  Development,  the 
plan  calls  for  bl.^stlng  out  a  deep-water  har- 
bor on  the  northwest  coast  near  Cape 
Kerauden  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  Is  an 
isolated  region,  but  it  contains  great  deposits 
of  Iron  ore,  and  it  would  quickly  become 
populated  and  prosperous  If  It  had  a  port 
through  which  the  ore  could  be  shipped.  The 
hope  is  that  the  AEC  will  be  able  to  do  the 
job  with  something  like  five  200-klloton 
charges  placed  in  a  row  1,100  feet  apart  and 
detonated  800  feet  beneath  the  ocean  floor. 

The  question  is  whether  such  a  detona- 
tion could  take  place  without  sending  radio- 
active fallout  over  other  countries.  If  It  did 
so.  It  would  be  In  violation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty's  shortsighted  provision  Inhibiting  the 
use  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  even 
though  they  might  release  only  a  harmless 
degree  of  radioactivity.  But  this  aspect  of 
the  proposed  Cape  Kerauden  project  may 
actually  be  academic.  Over  the  years,  the 
AEC  has  developed  explosive  designs  and  em- 
placement techniques — all  classified  infor- 
mation— that  may  well  be  effective  enough 
to  keep  the  fallout  within  national  bounds 
or  reduce  it  to  an  amount  too  negligible  to 
WEirrant  international  complaint. 

Ironically,  while  the  test  ban  may  Inhibit 
them,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  specifi- 
cally encourages  and  provides  for  Just  such 
projects  as  the  one  Australia  proposes.  The 
nuclear  powers,  that  Is  to  say,  are  obligated 
to  give  aid.  Including  explosive  materials,  to 
the  non-nuclear  pjowers  to  Insure  that  they 
win  not  be  left  behind,  technologically  or 
otherwise,  If  they  become  parties  to  the 
treaty  and  thus  forswear  their  sovereign 
right  to  make  atomic  weapons  or  explosives 
of  their  own. 

In  that  respect.  If  It  Is  adopted,  the  Austra- 
lian proposal  will  be  a  trail-blazer  In  the 


application  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty's 
provisions  for  cooperation  between  the 
atomic  "haves"  and  "have-nots."  And  beyond 
that,  of  course.  If  the  project  la  carried  for- 
ward to  success.  It  will  demonstrate  that 
the  atom  Is  a  revolutionary  sort  of  excavator 
to  be  used  for  the  speedy  and  economic 
building  of  harbors  and  waterways  around 
the  world,  including  a  new  canal  across  Cen- 
tral America. 

California's  Representative  Craig  Hosmer, 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  members  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Committee,  Is  so  Impressed 
by  the  potentials  of  Australia's  plan  that  he 
has  urged  that  the  AEC  be  given  $300,000 
forthwith  to  begin  working  on  It.  The  sug- 
gestion Is  a  good  one.  It  should  have  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  favorable  attention. 


I  AM  A  TIRED  AMERICAN 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  often  we  as  Ameri- 
cans take  advantage  of  what  we  have, 
and  not  fully  realize  the  costs  of  our 
freedom. 

I  have  an  editorial  from  the  Northwest 
Flyer  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  James  M.  Wright. 
The  title  is  "I  Am  a  Tired  American": 
I  Am  a  Tihed  American 

"I  am  a  tired  American. 

"I'm  tired  of  being  called  the  Ugly  Amer- 
ican. 

"I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhan- 
dlers use  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365 
days  a  year. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  information  centers 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — wearied  of  being 
lectured  by  General  DeGaulle  (who  never 
won  a  battle)  who  poses  as  second  Jehovah 
in  righteousness  and  wisdom. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  Nasser 
and  all  the  other  blood-sucking  leeches  who 
bleed  Uncle  Sam  white  and  who  kick  him 
on  the  shins  and  yank  his  beard  If  the 
flow  falters. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the 
beatniks  who  say  they  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
willing  to  obey. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  if  we  cut  off 
the  golden  stream  of  dollars. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  scabby-faced  long-haired  youths 
and  short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  repre- 
sent the  'new  wave'  of  America,  and  who 
sneer  at  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty, 
Integrity,  and  morality  on  which  America 
grew  to  greatness. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  is  tired  of 
supporting  families  who  haven't  known  any 
other  source  of  Income  other  than  govern- 
ment relief  checks  for  three  generations. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  Americans  in  an  ob- 
scenity race — who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  be- 
lief that  flJth  Is  an  integral  part  of  culture — 
in  the  arts,  the  movies,  literature,  and  the 
stage. 

"I   am   a   tired   American — weary  of  the 
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bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket  lines 
and  the  sit-ins — who  prefer  Chinese  com- 
munism to  capitalism — who  see  no  evil  In 
Castro,  but  sneer  at  Pre8lden,t  Johnson  as  a 
threat  to  peace. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  that  civil  rights  group  which 
Is  showing  movies  on  college  campuses  from 
coast  to  coast.  Movies  denouncing  the  United 
States.  Movies  made   In  Communist  China. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  Is  angered 
by  the  self-righteous  breast-beater  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  im- 
possible yardsticks  for  the  United  States  but 
never  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Chinese. 

•I  am  a  tired  American — sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  In 
bedsheets  In  the  dead  of  night  and  roam  the 
countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  dislikes 
clergymen  who  have  made  a  career  out  of 
integration  causes,  yet  send  their  own  chil- 
dren to  private  schools. 

■I  am  a  Ored  American — who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  belief  In  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  Initiative  are 
only  synonyms  for  greed. 

"They  say  they  hate  capitalism,  but  they 
are  always  right  In  the  head  of  the  line  de- 
manding their  share  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  sell  me  the  beUef  that 
America  Is  not  the  greatest  nation  In  all  the 
world — a  generous  hearted  nation — a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help  the 
'have  nots'  achieve  some  good  things  that 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought  about. 

■'I  am  a  tired  American — who  gets  a  lump 
In  his  throat  when  he  hears  the  'Star-Span- 
gled Banner'  and  holds  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the  brassy 
trumpets  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top 
of  the  flag  pole. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  thanks  a 
merciful  Lord  that  he  was  so  lucky  to  be 
born  an  American  citizen — a  nation  under 
God,  with  truly  mercy  and  justice  for  all." 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  editorial  that  appeared  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Capital  Baptist. 

In  a  straightforward,  yet  eloquent 
maimer,  the  article  cites  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  nation  for  the  talents  and 
efforts  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

There  have  been  countless  articles  and 
stories  written  in  the  past  few  weeks  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment  of  our  Nation  for 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson — but  few, 
perhaps,  as  concise  in  feeling  and  tem- 
perament as  the  Capital  Baptist  edi- 
torial. President  Johnson's  great  grand- 
father, George  W.  Baines,  was  once 
president  of  Baylor  University  and  one  of 
our  great  statesmen  and  educators  of 
early  Texas.  Baylor  University  Is  per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  Baptist  in- 
stitution in  America. 

Without  objection,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 
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Thank  You,  Mr.  PREsroENT 

Few  men.  If  any,  have  had  a  more  colorful 
career  In  politics  than  Lyndon  Johnson.  Bom 
m  Texas,  but  Capitol  Hill  has  been  his  home 
most  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  President  In  one  of 
the  most  tragic  moments  In  American  his- 
tory. He  proved  his  leadership  ability  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  what  It  takes  to  be 
President  In  but  a  matter  of  hours  after 
Mr.  Kennedy's  death. 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Johnson  received  a  greater  mandate  from 
the  people  than  any  other  President,  and 
because  of  the  mandate  and  his  political 
skills,  he  had  more  power  than  any  other 
President  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Roosevelt  In  1936, 

Americans  can  be  grateful  that  the  Presi- 
dent used  the  power  to  make  America  more 
conscious  of  the  plight  of  many  who  were  In 
need  rather  than  yielding  his  leadership  role 
to  the  self-interest  groups. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  time  In  American 
history  to  be  President.  The  strain  and  ten- 
sion must  be  more  than  the  average  person 
could  bear.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  de- 
serve a  rest  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

Washington  will  miss  them.  From  what 
v/e  understand,  national  politics  will  not  be 
the  same.  As  you  go  Mr.  President,  we  would 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  In  our 
city  which  belongs  to  everyone,  but  cared  for 
but  by  a  few.  We  want  to  thank  yoa  for 
your  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  uhelr  education,  their  health,  their 
housing,  their  employment.  You  have  done 
more  than  any  other  President  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  in 
man's  freedom.  In  the  individual  rights  of 
private  citizens. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In 
the  national  resources  of  our  land  and  for 
all  that  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson  did  to  help 
preserve  these  resources. 

It  truly  can  be  said  that  no  person  ever 
tried  harder  to  accomplish  more  for  the  good 
of   all. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  you  both  will  enjoy  good 
health  and  much  happiness. 


IRAQ'S  ACT  OF  BARBARISM 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  sense  of 
shock  and  outrage  at  the  news  of  the 
execution  by  the  State  of  Iraq  of  14  per- 
sons, nine  of  them  Jews,  on  charges  of 
spying  for  Israel.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  barbarous  episode  gives 
cause  for  the  gravest  concern.  The  trials 
upon  which  these  men  were  convicted 
were  held  in  secret.  The  executions  were 
carried  out  before  a  multitude  under  cir- 
cumstances which  bespeak  more  of  the 
Dark  Ages  than  of  the  20th  century.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quite  recently  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  saw  fit  to 
censure  the  State  of  Israel  for  an  attack 
upon  a  neighboring  state.  In  that  cen- 
sure there  was  no  mention  made  of  the 
grave  provocation  which  preceded  that 
act.  Violence,  whoever  the  perpetrator,  is 
to  be  condemned  and  abhorred,  partic- 
ularly in  an  area  of  the  world  in  which 
tensions   are   so   high.   Therefore,   Mr. 
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Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  House 
should  express  to  the  world  its  revulsion 
at  the  actions  of  the  Iraqi  Government 
and  our  highest  concern  of  the  effect  of 
Its  action  upon  world  peace.  If  the  State 
of  Israel  is  to  be  condemned  by  the  world 
community  for  seeking  to  safeguard  its 
commerce,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State 
of  Iraq  should  be  condemned  for  this  act 
of  barbarism. 


WHEN  TOO  MUCH  KNOWLEDGE  BE- 
COMES A  DANGEROUS  THING 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  the  tragic  events  in  Nigeria-Biafra 
where  an  estimated  20,000  persons  die  of 
starvation  each  day  require  that  I  speak 
out  for  positive  action  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  generation.  Following  is  an 
address  I  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Friday, 
January  24,  1969: 

When  Too  Much  Knowledge  Becomes  a 
Dangerous  Thing 

(A  commencement  address  of  the  1969  mid- 
winter class  of  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port; Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  the  Honorable 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress) 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  a  participant  In  what  was  to 
me  and  I  am  sure  to  millions  of  Americans 
from  Washington,  D.C.  to  the  tip  of  Alaska 
a  thrilling  and  awe-lnsplring  event — the  in- 
auguration of  a  President  of  our  United 
States. 

There  were  two  occurrences  and  one  im- 
pression that  registered  rather  forcibly  on  me 
during  that  one  hour  of  what  is  now  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  occurrences  were  in  this  order: 
The  singing  of  the  Irving  Berlin  Song, 
"Give  Me  Your  Tired,"  by  the  Mormon  Tab- 
ernacle Choir  and  the  spotting  of  my  two 
.sons,  aged  8  and  11,  In  a  crowd  of  over  100.000 
people,  mostly  adult. 

The  song  registered  because  it  had  been  so 
long  since  I  had  either  read  or  heard  those 
words  of  a  nation  In  its  youth : 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    tempest-tost 

to  me. 
I   lift   my  lamp   beside  the  golden  door!" 

Secondly,  finding  my  children  in  that  sea 
of  anonymous  faces  was  a  moment  to  re- 
member because  when  I  did  spot  them  they 
looked  unconcerned  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  but  rather  had  on  their  faces 
the  happiness  of  young  children  occasioned 
by  finding  their  father  rather  than  seeing  a 
President  of  the  United  States  or  a  Con- 
gressman from  Connecticut.  And  as  I  saw 
them  and  others  of  their  age  In  that  crowd 
of  adults  they  looked  excitedly  expectant 
and  mighty  small. 

The  Impression  that  I  came  away  with  was 
that  on  that  day  as  was  the  case  four  years 
ago  and  will  be  the  case  four  years  from 
now.  our  United  States  was  being  bom  again 
with  the  only  restriction  on  what  our  nation 
will  accomplish  being  limitations  of  our  own 
choosing. 

I  suppose  that  the  words  common  to  my 
experiences  of  January  20,  and  to  yours  on 
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tbla  Important  ever  Ing  of  your  liven  ttfe  hope 
and  heart,  and  It  Iib  thoae  traits  and  how 
they  relate  to  knowledge  that  occaelona  the 
subject  matter  of  tny  talk  this  evening. 

Remember;  A  ver»e  that  expressed  a  young 
unsophisticated  nation's  wllllngneee  to  take 
the  world's  trampled  to  Its  heart. 

Remember;  Children  that  enjoyed  the 
health  to  be  hapjiy;  that  loved  and  were 
loved. 

Remember:  A  Cetiemony  that  dedicated  the 
awesome  strength  bf  this  country  to  a  new 
start.  I 

A  small  child  lylig  In  the  dust  looks  up  at 
the  hot  African  siin.  She  summons  all  the 
strength  left  in  a  body  made  grortesque  by 
starvation  for  one  more  cry  of  help  to  the 
unanswerlng  desolation  around  her  before 
closing  her  eyee  f<*  the  last  time. 

At  the  same  moiaent  much  of  the  diplo- 
matic world  after  tlellberatlon  and  thought 
comes  to  the  scholarly  conclusion  that  the 
moat  humane  way  to  end  the  Nlgerla-Blafra 
War  Is  to  participate  by  InacUon  In  a  policy 
geared  to  the  "Quick  Kill"  of  Blafra  as  be- 
ing the  humane  resolution  of  an  awkward 
situation. 

The  JInlted  States  of  America,  meanwhile, 
has  duzlog  the  pact  year  accomplished  the 
following:  Sent  tl^ree  men  a  half  million 
miles  around  the  moon  and  returned  them 
within  7,000  yards  of  their  landing  objec- 
tive; paid  farmers  mllllona  of  dollars  not  to 
grow  crops  because  of  an  over  abundance  In 
our  agricultural  economy;  produced  more 
new  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products  for 
the  ciire  and  alleviation  of  disease  and  pain 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
put  together;  bulllt  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  the 
largest  cargo  plane  tin  the  world. 

It  Is  not  my  piurpose  tonight  to  touch 
upon  the  governmental  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  Nlgerlan-Blafr*  War.  What  their  Govern- 
ments do  while  20^000  children  die  each  day 
Is  not  worthy  ofl  one-mlnutee  dlsciisslon. 
What  our  Governinent  does  to  assxu'e  that 
ten  million  live — I* 

Let  me  give  you  i  few  facts 
It  is  estimated  Ihat  two  million  people  or 
almost  the  entire   jopulatlon  of  Connecticut 
have  died   from  slarvatlon  since  the  outset 
of  the  conflict. 

At  the  present  ;lme  relief  agencies  fly  In 
150  tons  of  food  a  '  lay — 5,000  tons  are  needed 
dally. 

Incidentally,  do  you  remember  1948  when 
America  set  Its  hea  rt  and  mind  to  the  task  of 
feeding  Berlin?  Wk  flew  9,000  tons  of  food  a 
day  Into  that  Isohted  city.  It's  now  twenty- 
one  years  later  and  knowledge  has  created 
better  planes — but  Is  the  end  product  of  that 
knowledge  worth  ;he  striving  If  there  Is  no 
heart  to  guide  Its  i  se? 

The  diplomats  a  ad  politicians  are  present- 
ing some  very  sopiilstlcated  arguments  as  to 
why  nothing  shoul  d  be  done.  Arguments  that 
are  steeped  in  ovir  one  thousand  years  of 
diplomatic  practics  and  learning.  And  I  pro- 
pose to  you  this  evening  that  it  is  at  this 
point  that  too  mi  ch  knowledge  has  become 
a  dangerous  thing 

For,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  we  accept  as 
valid  and  respec  able  such  knowledge  as 
teaches  our  couniry  to  remain  silent  while 
20,000  people  die  sach  day  then  as  a  nation 
we  repudiate  the  origins  of  our  own  great- 
ness and  cast  oui  lot  with  those  countries 
who  long  ago  found  existing  preferable  to 
achieving. 

And  history  will  show  that  It  was  during 
Just  such  a  time  cf  diplomatic  maneuvering, 
with  the  "ralson  d  'etre"  of  the  European  na- 
tions being  to  exist,  that  the  United  States 
grew  and  became  strong  as  It  relied  on  In- 
stincts of  the  heai  t  and  the  common  sense  so 
abundant  In  the  .American  mind. 

There  are  th08<  who  will  say  It  can't  be 
done.  I 

I'm  reminded  c^  the  story  told  by  Charles 
Kettering,  one  of  the  early  founders  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  "Whin  I  was  Research  Head  of 
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General  Motors  and  wanted  a  problem  solved, 
I'd  place  a  table  outside  the  meeting  room 
with  a  sign:  'Leave  slide  rules  here.'  If  I 
didn't  do  that,  I'd  find  some  engineer  reach- 
ing for  his  slide  rule.  Then  he'd  be  on  his 
feet  saying  'Boss,  you  can't  do  It."  " 

Is  It  food  we  lack? 

Is  It  planes  we  lack? 

Is  It  placing  the  food  on  the  mark  that  we 
can't  do? 

Our  status  In  all  these  areas  as  described 
before,  resounds  "NO"  to  all  these  questions. 
Is  It  not  that  we  have  become  so  sophisticated 
in  International  politics  that  the  paper  con- 
sequences are  freezing  our  natural  reactions 
of  help  for  the  suffering  and  love  for  chil- 
dren everywhere? 

What  happened  to  that  young  brawling 
nation  that  had  strength  far  beyond  the 
numbers  of  Its  population  or  the  taught  wis- 
dom of  Its  people  because  It  was  engaged  In 
living  the  highest  purposes  of  God  and  man? 

Certainly,  I  do  not  advocate  a  diminishing 
of  our  educational  efforts  or  an  acceptance 
of  a  high  school  education  as  being  suiflclent. 

What  I  am  sajrlng  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
learning  and  education  Is  to  send  one  more 
man  and  one  more  woman  Into  a  world  of 
desolation  to  share  that  knowledge  with 
compassion  and  flexibility  with  the  thou- 
sands, who.  In  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo, 
"Exist  in  physical  and  spiritual  night." 

I  want  a  world  that  runs  to  even  one  lonely 
child  dying  In  the  dust  and  takes  It  to  Its 
arms  of  concern — to  Its  table  of  food — to  Its 
hospitals  of  care. 

It  Is  not  on  the  words  of  old  diplomats  but 
on  the  happiness  of  these  children  yours, 
mine,  the  world's  that  this  nation  should 
premise  Its  Journey  of  the  next  four  years. 

Cease  flres,  truces,  the  reconciliation  of  re- 
gions, sununlt  talks  Is  the  business  of 
months. 

The  task  of  the  minute  Is  to  give  life 
where  there  Is  repetitive  death. 

As  the  snow  covers  our  New  England  with 
a  mantle  of  white  let  the  parachutes  with 
their  cargo  of  food  cover  both  Nigeria  and 
Blafra  so  that  the  world  understands  while 
we  gained  In  knowledge  we  also  gained  In 
love. 


MAIL-ORDER  SALES  OP  PORNO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIAL 
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206,  provides  for  the  person  receiving 
pornographic  material  to  report  It  to  the 
local  postal  authorities.  After  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
the  totsd  result  from  the  complaint 
Is  the  fact  that  the  smut  merchant  has 
lost  a  name  from  his  mailing  list. 

In  checking  with  the  postal  authorities, 
I  find  that  in  1968  alone  over  165,000 
formal  complaints  had  been  registered. 
These  persons  were  recipients  of  unso- 
licited offensive  mall.  With  the  number  of 
complaints  rising  each  week  the  need  for 
more  effective  legislation  must  be  dealt 
with  by  this  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  have  introduced  legislation 
that  would  give  the  postal  authorities 
strong,  effective  powers  to  stop  the  deal- 
ers of  pornographic  material  from  push- 
ing their  imwanted  material  on  the 
American  people. 

The  legislation  would: 

First,  prohibit  mall-order  sales  of  ob- 
scene material  to  children  of  school  age. 

Second,  It  would  provide  that  a  family 
with  children  under  the  age  of  16  who 
receive,  or  are  solicited  to  receive,  hard- 
core pornographic  material  would  have 
the  right  to  bring  action  against  an  of- 
fender in  which  the  crime  would  be 
deemed  a  Federal  crime,  punishable  by 
a  fine  and  jail  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  in  order  for  pro- 
tection to  be  provided  for  American  fam- 
ilies and  their  school-age  children.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  committee  hear- 
ings be  scheduled  as  soon  as  possible. 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  full  and  deliberate  consid- 
eration, legislation  that  would  regulate 
mall-order  sales  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial. 

The  need  for  effective  legislation  is 
never  more  apparent  than  today. 
Throughout  the  United  States  local  and 
State  law  ofBclals,  educators,  and  civic 
organizations  are  waging  a  never-ending 
fight  against  the  sale  of  smut  to  school- 
age  children.  Parents  are  advocating,  and 
justly  so,  vigorous  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing obscenity  laws. 

I  strongly  feel  that  there  are  countless 
numbers  of  parents  in  this  country  who 
do  not  want  their  children's  sex  educa- 
tion to  be  Influenced  by  smut  merchants. 
The  heavy  volume  of  constituent  com- 
plaints attest  to  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
this  problem.  The  future  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world  depends  on  the  youth  of 
tod&v 

The  current  legislation,  Public  Law  90- 


WOMEN'S  JOB  CORPS  CAN  HELP 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28.  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  truly  visionary  in- 
novations of  recent  years  is  the  Job 
Corps.  In  years  ahead,  we  will  look  at  its 
results  with  the  same  pride  we  now  place 
in  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  was  so 
controversial  following  World  War  n. 
This  Nation  has  learned  there  Is  no  way 
to  lose  when  the  Investment  Is  in  people. 

Many  times  I  have  commented  on  the 
value  and  contribution  of  Job  Corps  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Those  have  been 
cases  of  young  men  who  are  serving  as 
firefighters  and  conservationists  while 
learning. 

Job  Corps  has  been  bolstered  by  a 
group  called  Women  in  Community 
Service — volunteers  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  helping  those  girls  who 
join  Job  Corps.  The  teamwork  of  the 
Government  and  these  volimteer  citizens 
was  dramatically  spelled  out  in  a  recent 
article  In  the  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  Daily 
World.  I  would  like  to  place  this  In  the 
Record. 

Women's  Job  Cobps  Can  Help 
(By  Lillian  Van  Syckle) 

Good  Jobs  seldom  Just  fall  Into  your  lap. 

They're  hard  to  find.  A  young  woman  ap- 
plying for  a  Job  nowadays  needs  special  train- 
ing m  her  field,  trim  clothes,  a  knowledge  of 
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good  grooming  and  a  desire  to  make  a  better 
future  for  herself. 

This  might  be  an  overpowering  list  of 
qualifications  for  a  girl  who  left  school  before 
she  had  learned  special  skills  and  whose 
wardrobe  and  self-confidence  were  nearly 
nil— that  Is,  It  might  be  If  It  weren't  for  Job 
Corps. 

The  desire  to  make  a  better  future  for  her- 
self Is  the  only  qualification  the  Job  appU- 
cant  needs  after  she  is  accepted  by  Job  Corps. 
The  others  will  have  been  achieved  by  the 
time  she  Is  graduated  from  the  corps. 

Girls  from  16  through  21  years  old  are  eli- 
gible for  the  Job  Corps  if  they  are  out  of 
school  and  can't  find  work. 

In  the  Harbor  area,  girls  may  Inquire  about 
Women's  Job  Corps  from  Mrs.  Helge  Erlck- 
son  or  Mrs.  Aaron  Wise,  both  of  Hoqulam, 
volunteer  workers  for  Women  In  Community 
Service. 

Working  in  teams,  WICS  volunteers  seek 
out  girls  who  might  profit  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  leave  home  and  prepare  for  a  more 
promising  future.  They  explain  the  Job  Corps 
residential  centers  to  the  girls  and  their  fami- 
lies on  home  visits. 

WICS  volunteers  Interview  candidates,  en- 
gage professional  help  for  health  examina- 
tions and  aptitude  tests,  then  guide  and  help 
girls  through  the  various  steps  on  the  way  to 
enrollment.  The  final  selection  Is  made  by 
the  Job  Corps  In  Washington,  D.C. 

After  a  girl  Is  accepted  by  the  Job  Corps 
she  Is  assigned  to  one  of  the  Job  Corps  resi- 
dential centers — the  closest  one  to  Grays 
Harbor  Is  at  Tongue  Point,  near  Astoria,  Ore. 
Then  she  begins  her  training. 

With  the  conviction  that  "every  girl  needs 
a  chance  to  be  somebody,"  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  Is  like  a  new  home  where  new 
people  and  attractive  surroundings  give  life 
a  new  meaning. 

There  will  be  some  studying — reading, 
writing,  speaking,  math.  Recruits  will  leam 
how  to  do  a  Job,  in  a  hospital,  an  office.  In 
selling  or  communications,  sewing,  cooking, 
institutional  household  arts.  Counselors  will 
help  decide  which  Job  Is  best  for  the  girl. 

Material  will  be  provided  and  trainees  will 
be  taught.  If  they  wish,  to  sew  new  clothes 
for  themselves.  Ample  time  is  allowed  for 
recreational  activities  after  study  and  work 
periods. 

Girls  In  the  centers  get  spending  money 
while  they  train,  an  allowance  of  $14.34  every 
two  weeks,  and  special  points  can  be  earned 
to  raise  this  allowance. 

When  girls  complete  their  training  at  the 
center  they  receive  $50  for  each  month  they 
spend  in  the  corps.  They  may  have  part  of 
their  money  sent  home  to  help  take  care  of 
the  family,  and  the  Job  Corps  will  matoh 
what  they  send  home.  Or  the  money  may  be 
used  for  living  costs  while  the  girls  are  look- 
ing for  Jobs. 

"It's  a  wonderful  program,"  Mrs.  Erlckson 
says  with  conviction  when  people  ask  her 
about  Job  Corps.  "It  gives  girls  a  real  chance 
in  life  when  they  are  young  enough  to  get 
years  and  years  of  benefit  from  It. 

"The  program  Is  a  rewarding  experience 
also  for  the  WICS  volunteers  who  recruit, 
screen  and  assist  the  girls  In  finding  work 
after  the  training  period.  We  can  always  use 
WICS  volunteers." 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  BEEKEY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  about  disorder  on  the  col- 
lege campus  of  today  that  it  is  with  pride 
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that  I  call  your  attention  to  a  college  In 
my  district  that  Is  an  example  of  an  Ideal 
atmosphere  of  study  and  learning.  This 
school  Is  Kutztown  State  College,  whose 
president.  Dr.  Cyrus  E.  Beekey.  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  for  health 
reasons. 

Kutztown  State  College  and  the  entire 
surrounding  community  will  sorely  miss 
Dr.  Beekey.  I  too,  join  in  wishing  him 
good  health.  Many  fine  tributes  will  be 
paid  to  Dr.  Beekey  in  the  coming  months 
but  I  feel  the  fine  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Reading  Eagle  on  Wednes- 
day. January  22. 1969,  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  know  him  and  are 
aware  of  his  accomplishments: 
Salute  to  Dr.  Bkkkxt 
A  short  but  eventful  tenure  of  achieve- 
ment as  president  of  Kutztown  State  Col- 
lege vrtll  end  Aug.  1,  with  retirement  of  Dr. 
Cyrus  E.  Beekey,  at  62,  because  of  health 
reasons. 

Although  he  suffered  a  respiratory  attack 
shortly  after  being  appointed  the  eighth 
president  of  the  college — In  July  1967  to  All 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Italo 
L.  dePrancesco — Dr.  Beekey  has  carried  out 
his  duties  In  a  manner  that  has  Impressed 
his  colleagues  and  students,  as  well  as  the 
community  he  serves. 

Dr.  Beekey  In  his  quiet  way  has  pushed 
the  college  forward  while  providing  a  tran- 
quU  atmosphere  for  teaching  and  study.  A 
measure  of  the  school's  progress  under  his 
tenure  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
In  the  first  18  months  of  his  term,  enroll- 
ment climbed  from  3.863  to  4.442,  and  the 
faculty  increased  from  215  to  237. 

To  keep  abreast  of  enrollment,  the  campus 
physical  plant  added  four  new  buildings — 
a  research  and  learning  center,  a  library,  a 
student  center  and  the  Dietrich  dormitory 
for  men.  Pour  more  buildings  are  under  way 
or  about  to  be  started. 

In  short.  Dr.  Beekey  carried  on  the  build- 
ing and  educational  program  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  has  added  to  them,  thus  continuing 
the  momentum  of  Berks  County's  largest 
college. 

A  native  of  Myerstown.  Dr.  Beekey  had 
behind  him  a  solid  background  in  teaching 
and  administration  when  he  become  pres- 
ident at  KSC.  Recipient  of  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Albright  College  In  1927 
he  was  awarded  a  master  of  science  degree 
from  Cornell  University  in  1934.  WhUe  teach- 
ing at  Reading  High  School,  he  was  awarded 
a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  for  graduate 
work  In  ecology  and  Invertebrate  zoology 
In  1940. 

Before  Joining  the  KSC  teaching  staff  In 
1943  as  a  teacher  of  physics  In  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Cadet  Corps  program  on  the  campus. 
Dr.  Beekey,  who  began  his  teaching  career 
In  1927,  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Southern  Junior  High  School,  taught  In 
Reading  High's  biology  department  from 
1931  to  1943. 

At  KSC,  Dr.  Beekey  moved  gradually  up 
the  educational  ladder — to  professor  of  bio- 
logy and  science  department  chairman  in 
1944.  and  to  dean  of  academic  affairs  In 
1956!  In  May  1967,  during  the  Illness  of  Dr. 
dePrancesco,  he  was  named  acting  president 
of  the  college. 

Both  Dr.  Beekey  and  his  wife  are  famiUar 
figures  m  educational  and  civic  circles  in 
Kutztown.  Highly  regarded  In  sclentlc  circles. 
Dr.  Beekey  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Mengel 
Natural  History  Society  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Science.  He  was  named  to  head 
the  former  In  1946  and  the  latter  In  1954. 

We  wish  Dr.  Beekey  good  health  in  the 
remaining  months  at  KSC,  and  a  happy 
retirement  next  August.  We  salute  him  for 
a  Job  well  done. 
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EDUCATION:    THE    FULCRUM    FOR 
RESURGENT  AMERICAN  SEAPOWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  17,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Duchein, 
president  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  spoke  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  on  the  subject, 
"The  Mess  in  the  Merchant  Marine." 
One  of  the  principal  underljrlng  themes 
of  Mr.  Duchein's  address  was  the  cur- 
rent necessity  to  educate  the  American 
people  of  the  crucial  national  Interest  in- 
volved in  rebuilding  our  maritime  pos- 
ture to  a  position  of  world  preeminence. 

It  Is  of  no  small  significance  that  only 
4  days  following  Mr.  Duchein's  address, 
on  January  21.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S. 
Navy,  appeared  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  emphasizing  a 
similar  educational  need  In  order  to  en- 
list the  full  support  and  understanding  of 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people  on 
the  subject  of  seapower.  In  his  prepared 
statement  presented  before  the  special 
subcommittee.  Admiral  Moorer  observed : 

I  hope  that  your  efforts  will  help  to  bring 
greater  understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
Seapower  to  more  people  In  the  United  States. 
As  a  maritime  nation  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  what  the  Soviet  Union  and  others 
seem  to  understand  so  weU. 

More  than  2  years  ago  when  speaking 
In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  I,  too,  decried  the 
then  current  shocking  deemphasis  In  our 
national  maritime  efforts  and  pointed  to 
the  need  for  a  rebirth  of  national  lead- 
ership to  avoid  abdicating  our  position  as 
a  major  world  seapower.  The  fulcnmi  or 
lever  for  this  resurgence  must  "start  with 
some  grass  roots  education"  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Duchein  in  his  January  17 
address. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  national  issue  that  I  now  insert 
the  full  text  of  the  address  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Duchein,  president  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Mess  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
(Address  by  Charles  P.  Duchein) 
You  asked  me  to  talk  about  the  mess  In 
the  merchant  marine  but  I  think  it  Is  high 
time  we  stop  talking  about  the  mess  In  the 
merchant  marine  and  start  giving  a  positive 
American  touch  to  our  crucial  situation  at 
sea. 

Instead,  we  are  tampering  with  the  long- 
term  prosperity  of  this  Nation  through  our 
vacillation  and  neglect  of  what  can  be  the 
chief  stimulator  of  the  national  economy — 
the  foundation  for  our  future  prosperity  and 
this  Is  to  rebuUd  our  maritime  jjosture  to  a 
position  of  world  preeminence. 

Our  fast  moving  20th  century  industry 
depends  increasingly  on  strategic  materials 
carried  from  overseas  in  ships.  The  burgeon- 
ing trade  along  the  world  sea  lanes  affords 
the  most  Inviting  possibility  for  economic 
growth  In  our  history.  But  you  and  I  know 
we  now  carry  only  a  fraction  of  even  otir 
own  trade.  The  tragedy  Is  we  are  not  capi- 
talizing  on   tbe   exploding   lucrative    world 
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marketa — ve  contlnjue  to  talk  wben  positive 
•ctlon  iB  called  for.  Wblle  we  talk  about  the 
meaa  In  the  mercbant  marine,  we  ignore 
ttie  declaiona  our  Government  must  make  to 
get  back  up  on  the  maritime  step. 

My  message  today  is  not  to  decry  the  "mess 
in  the  merchant  cqarine"  nor  to  try  to  fix 
the  blame.  Instead.  I  want  to  highlight  the 
tremendous  oceaniq  opportunity  unfolding. 
As  the  first  step  in; the  educational  process, 
we  need  to  learn  m(ore  about  the  economics 
of  the  sea  by  delving  into  the  complexity 
of  the  U.S.  waterbome  transp>ortatlon  indus- 
try. There  are  high  stakes  involved  in  build- 
ing up  oceanic  streQgth  and  there  is  urgency 
for  doing  so. 

I  say,  let's  get  on  jwlth  It,  let's  start  build- 
ing a  merchant  fle^t  that  will  be  the  pride 
of  every  American— <-that'8  my  answer  to  the 
mess  in  the  merchaqt  marine. 

Frankly,  based  on  hard  economic  facts,  as 
a  businessman  I  see  a  long  term  bullish 
trend  in  the  maritime  market.  For  example, 
an  authoritative  Hatbrldge  House  study  con- 
cluded that  while  carrying  a  fraction  over 
7%  of  our  trade,  tlje  United  States  saved  a 
billion  dollars  year^?  In  gold  flow  from  the 
revenue  of  this  tmde.  It  doesn't  take  a 
mathematics  major' to  see  what  this  would 
mean  toward  gold  Sbw  reversal  if  we  carried 
50%  of  our  trade. 

Economically,  this  Is  an  index  of  what 
carrying  trade  can  nean  if  we  go  after  the 
market.  This  tantalltlng  fact  has  not  escaped 
Mr.  Nixon.  This  is  precisely  why  he  has  made 
the  revltaltzation  of  the  merchant  marine  "a 
highest  priority  economic  task".  But  while 
the  President  elect  l:naws  this  economic  fact 
of  life,  few  Americans  do.  And  their  lack  of 
interest,  understanc  Ing  and  concern,  to  my 
mind.  Is  the  chief  reason  why  we  are  In  such 
serious  trouble. 

That  is  the  probleia  boiled  down  to  basics — 
It  is  an  educational  one.  Tea,  education — and 
the  aggressive  merchandising  of  American 
maritime  product.  \#e  might  well  take  a  page 
out  of  the  bold  aerdspace  Industry's  promo- 
tional book  to  regain  a  number  one  world 
maritime  position. 

Speaking  of  modem  methods  of  merchan- 
dising. Jack  aUbrldd.  president  of  Todd,  and 
a  good  friend  of  min  e.  and  I  must  say  one  of 
the  most  progresslvii  American  shipbuilders. 
Is  telling  the  Nation  through  a  fine  program 
of  educational  communications — "You  can't 
walk  on  %  of  the  earth's  surface".  How 
strange  that  the  American  people  and  their 
Government,  at  this  late  hour,  need  such 
elementary  oceanic  iKlucatlon;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  do.  No,  s^ou  can't  walk  on  water. 
But  there  Is  "gold'  In  the  oceans  of  the 
world — and  strength — and  security.  Actually. 
Americans  are  Just  beginning  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  modem  gold  rush  of  today  is 
toward  the  challen(;lng  last  world  frontier. 
Talk  to  your  stock  b  roker  If  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  what  I  am  saying  Is  accurate — 
your  fabulous  California  gold  rush  of  '49  is 
now  exploding  to  tl  e  entire  world  of  water. 

Whether  It  was  slothful  thinking,  sporadic 
strikes,  the  Indifference  of  the  decision  mak- 
ers In  our  government,  the  failure  to  compre- 
hend the  vital  Importance  of  the  merchant 
fleet  brought  about  ■  Jie  present  plight.  What- 
ever It  was,  and  It  was  many  things,  bold 
imaginative  plans  ar  i  needed  now. 

In  terms  of  the  American  touch,  the  al- 
most flawless  flight  io  within  60  miles  of  the 
moon  by  Apollo  8  si  lows  there  Is  still  plenty 
of  vitality  In  the  American  people — when 
they  are  pressed.  I  watched  the  launch  at 
Cape  Kennedy:  What  a  marvelous  experi- 
ence! As  I  watched  the  rocket  soaring  Into 
space,  to  myself  I  (humbly  thanked  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  Brezhnev  and  Mikoyan.  Who 
launched  Apollo  8?  I  would  say,  "Unques- 
tionably Sputnik".  The  Soviets  touched  a 
sensitive  American  kierve — we  can't  stand  a 
8«cond  place  posltioi  and  that  is  good.  The 
psychological  shock]  of  Sputnik's  first  spin 
in  space  awakened  this  Nation.  And  Apollo 
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8,  If  It  did  nothing  else,  showed  the  tremen- 
dous American  potential  to  think,  to  pro- 
duce, to  create — it  showed  the  strength  of 
our  will  and  our  determination  and  It  came 
at  a  time  when  the  world  was  beginning  to 
wonder. 

What  we  need  now  is  the  same  sort  of 
shock  treatment  to  build  our  merchant  ma- 
rine to  the  strong,  modern,  competitive  posi- 
tion world  conditions  dictate.  Though  hard- 
ly as  dramatic  as  Sputnik,  the  exploding  So- 
viet maritime  strength  has  far  more  ominous 
political,  economic  add  military  Implica- 
tions. 

Focusing  on  the  red  revolution  at  sea.  the 
central  significance  of  the  competitive  mer- 
chant marine  stands  out.  How  do  we  stack 
up?  Pour  out  of  five  of  our  merchant  ships 
are  of  World  War  n  vintage.  But  not  Soviet 
ships — four  out  of  five  of  their  ships  are  less 
than  10  years  old.  While  the  Soviet  Union 
builds  better  than  1,000,000  tons  of  merchant 
ships  each  year,  448  ships  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, we  build  48.  In  point  of  relative  pri- 
orities. In  1965  the  Soviet  Government  spent 
more  than  $600  million  on  merchant  ship 
construction.  We  Invested  a  mere  8150  mil- 
lion. As  our  merchant  marine  rapidly  declines 
In  strength,  her  vigorous  ship  construction 
program  is  projected  to  27  million  tons  by 
1980. 

In  simple  terms,  during  the  period  of  my 
presidency  of  the  Navy  League,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  slipped  down  the  to- 
tem pole  of  our  own  trade  carrying  from 
7.3%  to  a  mere  5%.  As  this  slippage  took 
place,  the  American  merchant  marine  de- 
clined from  1900  ships  in  1950  to  1100  ships 
by  1968.  But  the  Soviet  fleet  mushroomed 
from  1.9  million  tons  to  its  present  strength 
of  104  million  tons  and  1400  ships.  Having 
already  passed  us  in  ship  count,  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  the 
Soviets  will  knock  us  out  of  our  fifth  place 
position  as  a  merchant  marine  power. 

As  a  marine  officer  thinking  In  terms  of 
future  military  readiness,  this  maritime 
morbidity  report  frightens  me.  You  can 
readily  see  why. 

Over  98%  of  the  beans,  bullets  and  Jet 
fuel  for  Vietnam  Is  transported  in  ships. 
Our  merchant  marine  has  done  a  marvel- 
ous Job  of  meeting  the  10,000  mile  sea-lift 
requirements  for  southeast  Asia.  Both  the 
operators  and  the  men  who  man  these  ships 
deserve  great  credit.  But  c  new  "hot  spot" 
somewhere  else  would  stretch  our  ship  elas- 
tic limit  beyond  the  breaking  point.  For  this 
reason,  watching  the  Middle  E^t  tinder  box 
starting  to  flare  up  again  Is  nightmare  for 
our  strategic  planners.  This  is  a  sharp  warn- 
ing to  remind  us  again  of  our  global  re- 
sponsibilities and  requirements. 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  serves  as  the 
spearhead  of  her  foreign  policy,  and  even 
more  than  her  navy,  reveals  her  global  am- 
bitions. Her  pattern  of  commerce  and  trade 
objectives  convey  intentions  that  extend 
world  wide.  To  protect  this  trade  they  are 
building  a  global  navy — a  navy  that  can  pro- 
ject its  powers  overseas  and  contests  our 
control  of  the  seas. 

To  meet  the  mounting  menace,  how  does 
our  merchant  fleet  planning  shape  up?  Cur- 
rent thinking  on  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
Is  pegged  almost  exclusively  to  two  points. 
First,  the  defense  needs  and  second,  the 
U.S.  Import  and  export  trade.  The  policy 
position  for  the  latter  is  "to  support  and 
expand  U.S.  commerce  and  carry  a  fair  share 
of  U.S.  cargo. "  That's  hardly  good  enough 
to  meet  the  challenge  and  reap  the  great 
rewards  of  the  exploding  market. 

Perhaps  Instead  of  thinking  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  we  should  think  of  the 
"U.S.  maritime  transportation  industry,"  the 
goal  should  be  to  compete  agg^resslvely  for 
world  markets  for  U.S.  built  ships  and  for  a 
proportion  of  the  total  world  ocean  shipping. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  U.S.  air  lines 
industry,  they  did  not  achieve  their  present 
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position  nor  are  they  maintaining  and  ad- 
vancing It,  without  government  assistance. 
But  the  assistance  was  deliberately  aimed  at 
achieving  U.S.  dominance  in  air  transport 
world  wide.  There  is  quite  a  difference. 

Sound  military  planning  highlights  the 
Importance  of  a  major  build-up  in  shipping 
and  when  valid  defense  requirements  are 
met,  the  merchant  marine  will  begin  to  move 
forward  to  the  strong  posture  dictated  by  a 
volatile  world.  While  the  Viet  Nam  experi- 
ence reinforces  the  vital  Justification  for 
ships  for  logistical  war  support,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  when  Secretary  of  Defense  failed 
to  establish  even  the  rock  bottom  require- 
ments of  merchant  ships  to  suppwrt  combat 
operations.  Sp>eclous  money  saving  tactics 
accelerated  the  decline  of  ocean  transport. 
We've  paid  the  price  In  Viet  Nam.  We've  seen 
what  It  means  to  be  dep>endent,  even  to  a 
small  degree,  upon  foreign  ships  In  time  of 
war.  The  national  security  interest  demands 
the  revltallzation  of  our  trade  carrying  ship- 
ping. The  requirement  must  be  met  by  ships 
built  In  the  United  States  by  United  States 
citizens  and  ships  which  bolster  the  Ameri- 
can economy  with  the  revenues  reaped  from 
carrying  the  great  volume  of  American  over- 
seas trade. 

Congressional  leaders,  like  your  Repre- 
sentative BUI  Mallltard,  comprehend  the 
significance  of  the  sea  and  are  alert  to  the 
Issues.  They  have  already  moved  Into  action 
with  specific  legislative  proposals  to  put  the 
U.S.  maritime  transportation  Industry  on  a 
solid  footing.  Their  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  separate  maritime  department  us 
a  first  step  In  building  an  enlightened, 
vigorous  maritime  voice  in  our  government 
highlights  their  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Make  no  mistake,  Soviet  ship  construction 
is  geared  to  population  growth  clearly  re- 
vealing their  goals  of  carrsrlng  a  major  por- 
tion of  world  trade.  Soviet  merchant  ship- 
ping Is  carrying  nearly  95  percent  of  the  war 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  Watching  their 
operation  gives  us  an  Insight  into  their 
tactics. 

After  unloading  at  Haiphong  Harbor,  these 
ships  slip  down  to  Australia  and  pick  up 
cargo  for  their  return  trip  to  Europe.  By 
undercutting  the  freight  rates  on  an  order 
of  15  percent  to  25  percent,  they  reveal  their 
economy  package  approach  to  cornering  the 
market  for  Communist  shipping. 

Now,  the  centrally  controlled  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  is  part  and  parcel  of  their 
government  power  structure.  A  single  signal 
from  the  Kremlin,  as  we  observed  in  Cuba, 
turns  all  of  their  merchant  ships  around 
with  Impressive  discipline. 

What  does  this  mean  competitively  as  an 
instrument  of  political  and  economic  pene- 
tration? Obviously,  the  Individual  elements 
of  our  merchant  marine  are  competing  with 
the  total  economic  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  their  tactics  are  rough  and  tough.  If 
our  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  do  not  re- 
ceive support — competitive  incentives — from 
our  government,  quite  evidently  they  will 
win  be  driven  off  the  seas.  And  this  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening.  Subsidies  in  the 
shipping  business  have  come  In  for  consid- 
erable discussion  in  our  press  and  in  the 
Congress.  For  the  most  part,  these  are  open 
subsidies  and  are  modest  compared  to  the 
less  visible  subsidies  of  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  Deploring  the  spending  of  funds 
for  subsidies,  we  tend  to  beat  labor  across 
the  knuckle  for  forcing  this  kind  of  sup- 
port— though  obviously  indulging  in  an 
oversimplification.  Subsidies  somehow  don't 
have  a  good  American  ring.  Semantically, 
they  are  poison  and  therefore  we  sometimes 
forget  our  admirable  role  as  the  pace-setters 
in  building  up  the  standards  of  living  for 
the  entire  free  world. 

Americans  don't  like  to  put  their  money 
on  a  "sick  man"  and  they  constantly  hear 
that  our  Merchant  Marine,  rusty  and  poorly 
painted,  is  going  down  the  drain.  You  don't 
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buv  much  stock  with  that  kind  of  com- 
mercial. Not  that  this  is  a  Madison  Ave- 
nue problem,  but  our  self-image  at  sea  re- 
ouires  repair.  Our  plight  on  the  oceans  is 
largely  a  problem  of  understanding  but 
Americans,  as  a  rule  do  not  like  to  look 
too  deeply  into  complex  problems. 

Every  kid  in  England  and  Japan  has 
erown  up  knowing  what  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine means  to  their  nation.  They  see  a  lot 
of  ships.  They  learn  early  in  life  what  these 
ships  mean  In  money.  It's  in  their  blood. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  say  toe  have  got  to 
start  with  some  grass  roots  education  if  this 
Island  country  is  going  to  capitalize  on  the 
economics  of  the  oceans.  Americans  simply 
don't  understand  how  much  they  are  af- 
fected by  world  trade  and  wliat  it  means  to 
their  individual  pocket  books  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

The  pragmatic  economist  and  most  of  the 
scholars  and  scientists,  Just  as  Mr.  John  Q. 
Citizen  are  land-bound  in  their  thinking 
and  in  their  Interests,  too,  they  must  be 
lured  to  look  Inquisitively  at  the  oceans. 
The  oceans  must  be  brought  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  a  way  to  highlight  the  tre- 
mendous oceanic  opportunities  and  the  ab- 
solute requirement  now  to  seize  the  sur- 
rounding waters. 

For  the  past  18  months,  I  have  toured  the 
greater  part  of  this  Nation.  I  have  talked 
largely  about  Viet  Nam,  as  part  of  the  global 
strategy  as  well  as  local  tactics.  And  I  might 
add  that  I  have  been  frank  and  critical  of 
the  way  we  have  waged  this  war.  Had  our 
Government  functioned  under  an  oceanic 
doctrine  and  had  the  maritime  concept 
been  understood  and  accepted,  Haiphong 
Harbor  many  months  ago  would  have  been 
blocked  to  the  Communist  ships  that  have 
carried  the  arms  used  to  kill  our  men.  As  a 
consequence,  the  war  would  have  long  since 
been  successfully  terminated.  At  least  we 
would  have  talked  on  our  terms  rather  than 
from  a  pusillanimous  position  that  we  have 
been  led  Into  at  the  peace  table  confron- 
tation. 

What  has  Impressed  me  most  has  been  not 
the  handling  of  the  war  by  our  poUtlcal 
leadership,  but  the  spirit  of  our  American 
fighting  men — the  youth  of  our  Nation — in 
the  fox  holes  of  this  distant  battlefield. 
Their  messages  came  through  loud  and  clear 
in  the  signs  they  paint  showing  the  mar- 
velous morale,  the  spunk  and  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican youth. 

DEVELOP  SIGNS   IN   VIETNAM 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  the  youthful 
American  viewing  our  fortunes  at  sea — there 
is  room  for  much  optimism  in  the  prospect 
lor  the  oceanic  future.  Unquestionably,  this 
shows  our  destiny  is  oceanic. 

To  you  friends  of  tills  distinguished  group 
in  this  delightful  world  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  propose  for  your  consideration  the 
following  five  point  program  to  give  our 
merchant  fleet  a  preeminent  world  oceanic 
position. 

First,  and  foremost,  is  the  formulation  of 
national  maritime  policy  providing  positive 
incentive  to  gain  a  competitive  maritime 
position  on  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The 
failure  of  oxir  Government  to  formulate  basic 
policy  Is  the  most  critical  element  in  clean- 
ing up  "the  mess  of  the  past  in  our  mer- 
chant marine."  This  policy  tindergirded  by 
an  oceanic  doctrine  to  guide  our  Government 
in  the  military  and  merchant  marine  and 
oceanic  research  and  education. 

Second  is  strategy.  Our  Nation  must  orient 
its  naUonal  strategy  to  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  Just  as  the  Kremlin  has  done  in  re- 
cent years.  In  so  doing,  our  planners  must 
recognize  the  valid  need,  both  military  and 
economically,  of  a  modem,  competitive 
merchant  marine  that  confidently  sails  the 
seas  and  carries  a  preponderant  portion  of 
the  burgeoning  world  commercs. 

And  my  third  point  is,  therefore,  ship  con- 
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structlon.  America  must  go  after  the  mer- 
chant marine  market  by  building  a  mini- 
mum of  100  ships  a  year  for  at  least  the 
next  decade. 

Fourth  is  the  fostering  of  oceanic  edu- 
cation in  our  school  systems  to  give  our 
youth  as  good  a  subject  grounding  in  the 
seas  as  they  now  receive  on  the  land  en- 
vironment. The  sea  grant  college  program 
must  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  vigor  to 
mobilize  the  best  minds  of  this  Nation;  the 
scientists,  the  scholars,  the  student  in  the 
purstiit  of  oceanic  solutions  to  the  pressing 
problems  of  state.  I  know  I  don't  have  to 
remind  you  that  in  recent  history  when  great 
powers  lost  control  of  the  seas,  they  lost  their 
greatness.  Consider  the  examples  of  Spain 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  France  after 
Trafalgar,  Japan  after  Midway,  England  after 
the  exhaustion  of  two  world  wars. 

My  final  point  is  the  proposal  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Maritime  Manhattan  project. 
With  a  concept  that  follows  along  the  lines 
that  produced  the  atomic  bomb.  This  would 
stimulate  the  revolutionary  technological 
advances  In  seabased  systems  that  this  Na- 
tion is  capable  of  achieving — in  our  20th 
Century.  Obviously,  I  am  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  swiftest,  most  modern,  streamlined 
merchant  and  naval  ships,  the  kind  that 
can  compete  for  and  maintain  a  strategic 
mastery  of  the  environment  of  the  oceans. 

A  single  sentence  sums  up  my  proposal, 
"the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  depends  increasingly  on 
the  military,  economic  and  political  txploi- 
tatlon  of  the  world  oceans."  If  we  pursue 
this  program  with  vigor,  vision  and  determi- 
nation, I  am  confident  that  our  flag  will  fly 
with  pride  worldwide  in  recognition  of 
American  supremacy  of  the  seas  and  our 
mastery  of  the  world  ocean.  But  above  all, 
America  vrtll  be  made  prosperous  and  secure. 


A  PROUD  CENTENNIAL  FOR  ELGIN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  iLUNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  one  of  the  oldest  public  high 
schools  in  Illinois,  the  Elgin  High  School, 
celebrates  its  centennial— 100  years  of 
dedicated  and  successful  pursuit  of  the 
slogan,  "Education  for  All." 

In  observance  of  this  proud  milestone 
in  the  life  of  the  Elgin  community,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Elpin  High  School  "Mirror"  of 
September  13,  1968: 

The  Centenniai,  Challenge 

Elgin  Is  one  of  the  oldest  continuously  ex- 
isting public  high  schools  In  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Our  Centenniai  Is  worth  observing, 
however,  not  simply  because  we  have  a  longer 
history  than  most  other  schools,  but  also 
because  our  past  Is  filled  with  a  proud  record 
of  achievement  that  may  inspire  present  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  work  toward  an  even 
better  future. 

Elgin  High's  accomplishments  have  been 
outstanding  in  many  areas,  and  our  gradu- 
ates have  included  men  and  women  of  great 
distinction.  Here  Is  a  partial  list: 

Elgin  has  been  continuously  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  since  1898.  and 
It  has  had  a  long  record  of  scholastic  excel- 
lence. Prom  1900  through  1922  It  was  one  of 
the  ten  largest  high  schools  in  the  state  out- 
side of  Chicago,  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  it  was  the  largest  In  Kane  County. 

Elgin  debate  teams  have  captured  one  na- 
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tlonal  championship  and  twice  were  runners- 
up.  Two  girls  from  this  high  school  earned 
national  championships  In  extemporate 
speaking.  Elgin  won  conference  titles  in  de- 
bate nine  times. 

WEPS  was  the  first  educational  FM  radio 
sUtlon  to  begin  broadcasting  In  IlUnols,  and 
was  the  fourth  to  be  started  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  EHS  Band  once  performed  under  the 
direction  of  John  Phillip  Sousa. 

Two  Klgin  golfers  have  won  state  cham- 
pionships. 

Maroon  baseball  teams  have  had  only  one 
losing  season  In  the  last  twenty-six  years  of 
play. 

This  year's  football  game  with  West  Aurora 
will  be  the  75th  contest  in  a  continuous  ri- 
valry that  dates  back  to  1894  Elgin  lias  won 
33,  lost  32,  and  tied  9. 

Maroon  basketball  teams  were  the  first  to 
win  the  state  title  twice  in  succession.  They 
have  won  outright  or  shared  conference 
championships  twenty-one  times.  They  have 
gone  "downstate"  thirteen  times,  and  have 
won  25  district  and  regional  championships. 
Elgin  varsity  elevens  have  won  clear  or 
shared  ten  conference  titles.  Three  times  they 
have  had  undefeated,  untied  seasons.  The 
1900  team,  averaging  139  pounds  per  man. 
was  unscored  on  Its  first  seven  games,  and 
then  had  the  termerlty  to  challenge  the  big 
Minneapolis  Central  High  School,  whose 
team  averaged  190  pounds.  (That  ended  the 
undefeated  season.) 

Maroon  light-weight  football  teams  from 
1927  through  1933  won  50  games,  lost  2,  and 
tied  3,  scoring  1,111  polnte  to  their  oppo- 
nents' 110.  During  this  period  they  rolled 
up  29  consecutive  victories.  The  1939  light- 
weights were  undefeated,  untied,  and  un- 
scored upon,  no  foe  ever  penetrating  the 
Elgin  ten-yard  line. 

Two  former  Elgin  football  players  had 
careers  in  the  National  Football  League. 
One  was  an  All-American  for  Army  and 
played  In  the  first  East-West  shrine  game. 
Another  was  an  All- Western  guard  for  Notre 
Dame.  Three  former  Elgin  basketball  play- 
ers have  played  professionally,  and  three  for- 
mer Elgin  baseball  players  made  the  major 
leagues. 

Our  96  graduating  classes  have  produced 
more  than  18,000  alumni  for  service  In  all 
walks  of  life.  More  than  twenty  holders  of 
EHS  diplomas  have  been  listed  in  Who's  Who 
In  America.  Elgin  graduates  Include  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion (James  M.  Roche  '23);  the  President  of 
Encyclopedia  Brlttanica,  Inc.,  (Charles  E. 
Swanson  '46);  a  former  Vice  President  of 
Sears  &  Roebuck  (Max  Adler  '83);  and  a 
Vice  President  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 
(William  J.  DeLancey  '34). 

EHS  contributions  to  scientific  advance- 
ment include  a  member  of  the  research  team 
that  developed  nylon  (Dr.  Paul  J.  Flory  27) : 
an  internationally  known  bacteriologist  and 
authority  on  foodborne  diseases  (Dr.  Gall  M. 
Dack  '18);  and  a  leading  pioneer  In  the  new 
field  of  aerospace  medicine  (Dr.  James  N. 
Waggoner  '43 ) . 

One  EHS  alumnus,  Frederick  Upham 
Adams  '76,  not  only  Invented  the  sUndard 
electric  street  lamp  post  and  designed  the 
world's  first  streamlined  train  that  broke  ail 
existing  speed  records,  but  found  time  to  be 
one  of  the  first  successful  advocates  of  anti- 
air  pollution  measures  and  to  write  more 
than  a  dozen  books  on  economic  and  politi- 
cal questions. 

Five  Elgin  graduates  became  Admirals  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  one  of  whom  (Frank 
O'Beirne  '21)  was  commander  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet's  air  force.  At  Pearl  Harbor,  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  one  EHS  alumnus  was  com- 
mander of  Patrol  Squadron  22,  another  was 
executive  officer  of  Patrol  Squadron  21,  and 
still  another  was  executive  officer  of  the 
destroyer  Dewey. 
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Mor«  dgnlflcan^  than  these  marks  of  emi- 
nence Is  the  fact  that  Elgin  High  has  steadily 
pursued  the  drea»i  of  its  slogan,  Education 
for  All.  through  »  century  of  change.  Our 
student  body  bai  included  representaUvee 
from  families,  of  varied  racial  and  national 
origin.  reUglous  faith,  and  socio-economic 
status.  Uke  Ameflca  itself.  Elgin  High  has 
been  a  symbol  of  equal  opportunity.  Former 
students  have  grovfn  to  maturity  In  our  claas- 
rooma  and  on  out  playing  fields  and  floor. 
What  are  you  dofng  to  improve  upon  the 
Elgin  tradition?  A  centennial  honors  the 
pat,  but  It  challeniges  the  present. 


STATE  TAXATION  OP  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE— ^UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS FOR  TI^E  91ST  CONGRESS 

^  — 

HON.  PETEl^  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  irrw  jcsskt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduoed  the  pro|3osed  Interstate  Taxa- 
tion Act— a  metsuie  which  is  sorely 
needed  to  relieve  ^ur  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness communitiei  of  crippling  and  un- 
necessary tax  buijdens.  H.R.  3835  which  I 
have  introduced  is  identical  in  all  re- 
spects, except  fdr  technical  details,  to 
the  bill  which  wa4  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  ia  the  90th  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  284  to  89.    , 

In  broad  termfe  the  purpose  of  this 
legrislation  is  to  Preserve,  reaffirm,  and 
revitalize  one  of]  our  oldest  and  most 
cherished  principles— the  principle  that 
the  American  majket  is  common  to  all  of 
our  States  and  op^n  to  all  of  our  citizens 
The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
conclusively  deteiinined  by  an  extensive 
study  conducted  Hy  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  taxation  of  Interstate 
Commerce  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. This  stud^  was  conducted  over 
a  5-year  period  arid  was  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  ever  darned  out  by  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

The  study,  as  wfell  as  lengthy  hearings 
conducted  by  the  special  subcommittee 
revealed  that  the  tfree  flow  of  commerce 
among  our  States  is  currently  being  im- 
peded by  a  chaoljic  system  of  multiple 
Stat<;  taxation— a  system  with  which  the 
business  community  is  unable  to  comply 
and  which  the  tax  administrators  them- 
selves are  unable  t^  enforce. 

In  addition  to  Imposing  insurmount- 
able compliance  birdens  on  the  business 
community,  the  present  system  of  State 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  is  also 
replete  with  inequities  that  result  in  the 
overtaxation  of  some  taxpayers  and  the 
undertaxation  of  i)thers.  In  the  income 
tax  area,  for  exaihple,  some  companies 
are  now  taxable  oh  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  their  proflti  while  other  similariy 
situated  companies  are  paying  a  tax  on 
much  less  than  10*  percent.  Clearly  this 
is  a  situation  wh^ch  Congress  has  re- 
sponsibility to  elin|inate. 

At  the  same  tin)e  the  present  system 
also  contains  a  number  of  Inequitable 
laws  that  give  td  locally  based  com- 
panies benefits  thajt  are  not  available  to 
competitors  who  ai^e  based  outside  of  the 
taxing  State.  There!  is  no  doubt  that  such 
laws  both  run  couiiter  to  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  commei-ce  clause  of  the  Con- 
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stltutlon  and  violate  sound  tax  principles 
of  evenhandedness. 

In  addition  to  representing  a  serious 
threat  to  our  Nation's  economic  life,  the 
present  system  has  created  among  our 
taxpayers  a  highly  undesirable  attitude. 
Paced  with  unfair  and  imworkable  rules, 
taxpayers  generally  have  developed  a 
widespread  resistance  to  the  assumption 
of  State  tax  liabilities.  Rather  than  file 
tax  returns  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  tax  Itself  is  often  exceeded  by  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  return,  taxpayers 
In  many  cases  have  understandably  dis- 
regarded the  State  and  local  laws.  If  this 
situation  is  to  be  remedied — ana  State 
and  local  tax  laws  complied  with — Con- 
gress simply  must  provide  a  system  of 
uniform  rules  which  are  both  workable 
and  equitable. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
clearly  responsive  to  the  national  need 
and  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
countless   number   of   small    businesses 
which  are  so  desperately  in  need  of  relief. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  bill  which  will 
benefit  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by 
providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of 
Interstate  commerce  which  can  be  eco- 
nomically and  effectively  administered. 
As  the  new  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee  which   wrestled   with   the  complex 
problems  of  State  taxation  of  Interstate 
commerce  for  many  years,  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  the  bill  strikes  a  fair 
and  proper  balance  so  that  no  State  will 
be  able  to  reach  too  far  beyond  its  own 
borders  and  no  businessman  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  tax  to  a  jurisdiction  In 
which  he  has  neither  property  nor  an 
employee.  As  I  pointed  out  last  year  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  bill  was  passed  by  us,  this 
measure  represents  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  legitimate  needs  of  the  States 
for  revenues  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
need  on  the  other  hand  for  interstate 
commerce  to  be  free  of  crippling  burdens 
In  reintroducing  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  remind  all  of  my  colleagues  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  these  problems  this 
spirit  of  compromise  was  ever  present. 
The  present  bill  embodies  a  number  of 
features  and  amendments  which  were 
suggested    by    the    tax    administrators 
themselves.  As  a  result  the  balance  has 
become  so  reflned  that  no  State  stands 
to  gain  or  lose  more  than  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  its  revenues.  At  the  same 
time  the  business  community  is  protected 
from  chaotic  and  unworkable  tax  re- 
quirements. 

I  strongly  supported  this  measure  in 
the  90th  Congress  and  intend  to  give  it 
my  full  support  during  the  present  ses- 
sion because  I  believe  it  embodies  an 
equitable  and  realistic  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem that,  left  unresolved,  threatens  to 
seriously  harm  the  Nation's  business  and 
industry. 
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from  the  Stamford  Mirror-Recorder  of 
January  22.  1969.  with  reference  to  the 
great  need  for  improvement  in  our  mail 
service. 

Pastkr  Mail  Servick 
There's  no  doubt,  some  people  get  fed  up 
with  mall  service.  We  realize  the  postal  de- 
partment  will  be  busily  tearing  down  LBJ 
pictures  m  Its  some  40.000  ofBces  and  hanging 
new  frames  of  Richard  M.  Nlxon. 

Locally,  however,  mall  service  coming  into 
the  Stamford  office  is  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. Mall  from  Hobart  or  South  Kortrlght  to 
Stamford  Is  routed  to  Blnghamton  then  to 
Albany  and  out  to  the  local  office.  South 
Kortrlght  news  for  the  M-R  was  mailed 
Monday  morning  and  received  In  our  offic* 
Wednesday  morning  of  last  week — a  dlstancfl 
of  about  eight  miles. 

There  Is  a  mall  truck  from  Oneonta  to  the 
Harpersfleld  postoffice  which  runs  twice  a  day. 
This  truck  carries  mall  from  the  west  out  of 
the  Blnghamton  postoffice  Including  Hobart, 
South  Kortrlght,  Bloomvllle.  etc.  Since  this 
truck  comes  as  near  as  four  miles  of  Stam- 
ford. It  would  only  seem  feasible,  Stam- 
ford could  receive  mall  from  It,  being  a  first 
class  postoffice. 

A  letter  from  Hobart  to  Stamford  travels 
approximately  305  miles  to  reach  a  desti- 
nation four  miles  away.  Using  the  Oneonta 
mall  truck.  It  would  only  travel  about  180 
miles.  Local  mall  service  would  Improve  If  the 
postal  department  revamped  Its  schedule 
to  Include  this  route. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  ASSUMES 
HEAVY  LOAD 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  President  often 
constitutes  a  dramatic  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  our  coimtry.  January  20, 
1969,  I  am  satisfied,  will  be  so  remem- 
bered. As  a  part  of  the  permanent  record 
of  that  day  and  as  food  for  thought  for 
the  coming  months  ahead  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
editorial  comments  of  the  Jackson. 
Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot  on  Inauguration 
Day,  which  is  entitled  "President  Nixon 
Assumes  Heavy  Load"  and  concludes: 

President  Nlxon  faces  a  monumental  chal- 
lenge and  Is  inheriting  a  set  of  problems  so 
serious  as  to  make  a  strong  man  shudder. 
At  the  very  least,  he  deserves  a  chance  to 
see  what  he  can  do  and  the  reasonable  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  their  Congress.  A 
prayer  for  his  strength,  courage  and  wisdom. 
also  Is  In  order. 


FASTER  MAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  January  28.  1969 
Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  following  editorial 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
pay  heed  to  the  sentiments  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial: 

President  Nixon  Assumes  Heavt  Load 

The  concensus  among  politicians  and  ob- 
servers of  the  political  scene — Including  the 
man  who  dropped  the  reins  of  government  at 
noon  today — is  that  President  Richard  M. 
Nlxon  will  need  all  kinds  of  luck  In  the  com- 
ing four  years. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  "be-kind-to-Nlxon" 
atmosphere  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
election  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  realization  that 
he  Is  assuming  more  burdens  than  any  mor- 
tal man  can  be  expected  to  bear. 

The  critics  who  have  delighted  in  cutting 
Mr.  Nlxon  to  rlblxjns  all  these  years  have 
kept  their  knives  sheathed.  While  a  certain 
air  of  good  will  toward  an  Incoming  Presl- 
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dent  18  in  the  American  tradlUon.  Mr.  Nlxon 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  especlaUy  good 

'^"^Uring  President  Johnson  may  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  kindnesses  being  shown 
his  successor.  Mr.  Johnson  has  gone  to  great 
i^Kths  to  assist  President  Nlxon  and  make 
the  transition   of  government  orderly  and 

"^s  might  come  naturally  to  a  man  who 
long  has  worked  In  the  centers  of  power  and 
reallzee  that  the  national  Interest  should  be 
held  high  above  partisanship.  In  this  regard. 
jir.  Johnson's  conduct  and  atUtude  have 
been  admirable. 

It  also  Is  possible  that  the  man  who 
stepped  down  today  U  concerned  deeply 
about  the  problems  he  Is  passing  on  to  hU 
succesor. 

Many  Inaugurations  of  new  presidents 
have  taken  place  In  times  of  great  stress, 
and  even  danger.  They  have  happened  when 
war  threatened,  when  economic  chaos  ap- 
peared Inevitable. 

In  many  points  In  history,  the  changing 
of  the  guard  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
people.  A  new  face  in  the  White  House 
has  carried  with  it  the  promise  of  better 
days.  The  psychological  effect  of  change 
often  has  Importance. 

That  is  true,  to  a  certain  degree  today. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  his  parting  state- 
ments, has  pointed  with  pride  to  what  he 
sees  as  the  accomplishments  of  his  admin- 
istration. Yet  he  well  understands  that  he 
is  leaving  President  Nixon  a  legacy  of  un- 
solved social  and  economic  problems,  a 
seemingly  endless  war.  a  tense  International 
situation,  and  a  host  of  other  riddles. 

It  the  politics  of  the  transition  period 
have  not  been  usual  It  U  because  this  Is  no 
time  for  politics  as  usual. 

To  put  it  another  way.  President  Nlxon 
win  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 

Americans  will  err  If  they  expect  miracles 
simply  because  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Demo- 
crat, has  gone  back  to  Texas  and  Richard 
Nixon,  the  Republican,  has  stepped  to  the 
pinnacle  of  power. 

President  Nlxon  unquestionably  Is  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  dedication  and 
with  broad  experience  in  poUtlcs  and  gov- 
ernment. He  is  far  better  equipped  from  the 
viewpoint  of  knowledge  of  national  and 
world  affairs  and  the  techniques  of  using 
power  than  most  men  who  have  served  the 
nation  as  president  through  the  years. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
succeed.  Yet  to  be  seen  is  whether  he  can 
apply  his  knowledge  and  use  his  power  In 
an  effective  way. 

The  odds  may  favor  him.  He  has  put 
together  a  team  of  advisers  and  assistants 
which  has  to  be  called  outstanding.  Ability 
rather  than  the  paying  of  political  debts 
seemed  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  the 
manning  of  the  new  administration. 

At  the  very  least.  President  Nlxon  and  his 
aides  will  bring  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government  fresh  points  of  view,  and  new 
solutions  to  old  problems. 

A  party  long  In  power  suffers  from  an 
Inevitable  tjrpe  of  tunnel  vision.  It  tends  to 
pay  too  much  homage  to  its  past  heroes  and 
doctrines.  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  example, 
was  a  protege  and  a  great  admirer  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Much  of  his  thinking  on  social 
and  economic  problems  was  rooted  in  the 
New  Deal  which  long  since  has  grown  old. 
President  Nixon  enjoys  a  certain  freedom 
from  the  past.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
borrow  much  from  the  Elsenhower  era  be- 
cause of  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  Dwlght  D.  EUenhower  presided 
over  a  caretaker  type  of  government  which 
gave  the  nation  a  chance  to  take  stock  of 
Itself  and  find  new  directions.  President 
Elsenhower  was  not  out  of  place  in  his  time. 
His  methods  would  be  inappropriate  today, 
although   his   counsel   and  experience  were 
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appreciated  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  unquestion- 
ably will  be  by  the  new  President. 

The  very  nature  of  America's  problems 
prevenu  President  Nlxon  from  becoming  the 
dramatic  mover  and  shaker  that  FDR  was  In 
100  days,  or  Mr.  Johnson  was  after  his  over- 
whelming election  mandate  of  1964. 

In  every  area  of  national  life,  from  tensions 
in  the  cities  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  his 
progress  will  have  to  be  measured  in  Inches 
Instead  of  vast  leaps. 

He  will  not  be  able  to  get  by  with  merely 
talking  about  solutions  and  inspiring  the 
people  with  pretty  language.  He  Is  not  that 
type  of  charming  leader  who  can  give  the 
appearance  of  moving  forward  while  standing 
still  This,  m  Itself,  Is  not  at  all  unfortunate. 

He  will  face  the  handicap  of  a  politically 
unfriendly  Congress,  but  this  may  not  be  a 
disaster.  Michigan's  George  Romney  made  a 
significant  point  In  a  Senate  committee  hear- 
ing on  hU  qualification  to  head  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
His  thesis  Is  that  the  legal  tools  are  available 
for  solving  the  problems  of  the  cities;  that 
results  can  be  obtained  if  existing  programs 
and  laws  properly  are  used. 

President  Nixon  Inherits  from  his  Demo- 
cratlc  predecessors  a  vast  reservoir  of  presi- 
dential power  and  innumerable  laws  author- 
izing action  by  the  chief  executive.  His 
success  or  failure  as  President  will  hinge 
largely  on  his  ability  to  use  the  power  that 

Is  his.  ,  .  ,.«., 

The  President,  for  example,  has  great  lati- 
tude in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
particularly  the  war  in  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson,  vising  these  same  powers,  made  only 
slight  progress  toward  achieving  peace,  along 
with  America's  objectives.  In  Asia.  President 
Nixon  may  fare  no  better  because  of  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  but  he  will  have 
his  chance  to  employ  new  policies  and  meth- 
ods If  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

The  same  thing  largely  applies  to  economic 
problems,  such  as  inflation,  the  crises  In  the 
cities,  and  so  on  and  on. 

All  of  which  does  not  change  the  basic  fact 
that  President  Nlxon  faces  a  monumental 
challenge  and  is  inheriting  a  set  of  problems 
so  serious  as  to  make  a  strong  man  shudder. 

At  the  very  least,  he  deserves  a  chance  to 
see  what  he  can  do  and  the  reasonable  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  their  Congress. 

A  prayer  for  his  strength,  courage  and 
wisdom,  also  Is  In  order. 


MEL  B  AREILLES :  CHAMPION  OP  THE 
LITTLE  GUY 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  I  request 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  do  so  to  pay  a 
final  tribute  to  a  lifelong  friend,  a  trusted 
adviser  and  a  former  colleague  m  the 
coimty  supervisors  organizations  of 
California.  .,,       ,„  _ 

Supervisor  Melvin  J.  Bareilles  of  Hum- 
boldt County.  Calif.,  passed  away  on 
Friday  evening,  January  17, 1969,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  apparent  heart  seizure.  I  lost 
one  of  my  closest  friends. 

I  knew  and  enjoyed  a  close  personal 
relationship  with  "Mel"  BareUles  for 
many  years.  As  a  former  supervisor  of 
neighboring  Del  Norte  County.  I  worked 
closely  with  Mel  on  problems  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern.  In  addition,  we 
served  together  on  committees  of  the 
California  Supervisors  Association  and 
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the  supervisors  unit  of  the  Redwood  Em- 
pire Association. 

Mel  Bareilles  was  an  exceptionally 
dedicated  and  effective  public  servant.  I 
remember  so  well  how  he  worked  around 
the  clock  during  the  tragic  floods  of  1964 
which  struck  a  devastating  blow  to  Hum- 
boldt County  and  the  entire  north  coast 
of  California.  His  only  thoughts  then 
were  of  the  people— their  welfare  and 
their  property  which  had  been  inundated, 
dislocated  or  destroyed  during  that  dls- 

I  will  always  remember  Mel  Bareilles 
as  a  team  player,  and  I  believe  this  was 
a  quality  he  attained  very  eariy  in  life. 
Not  only  was  he  an  avid  sportsman  and 
sports  enthusiast,  but  an  outstanding 
athlete.  Mel  was  the  captain  of  the  base- 
baU  team  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  went 
on  to  play  semiprofesslonal  baseball  with 
the  -Scotia  Lumberjacks"  in  his  native 
Humboldt  County.  The  Clausen  brothers 
were  teammates  and  competitors  of  this 
dynamic  and  friendly  "pepper-pot"  who, 
as  a  catcher,  was  recognized  and  re- 
spected by  everyone,  as  one  of  the  'best 
ball  players"  on  the  north  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Humboldt  County  baseball  fans  of  yes- 
teryear will  never  forget  the  unbeatable 
battery  of  Mickey  McKay  and  Mel  Bar- 
eilles, aided  by  such  baseball  greats  as 
Joe  Casey,  Mingo  Bianchl,  Julio  Rovai.  to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  "Lumberjacks." 

This  athletic  indocrlnation  instilled  In 
Mel  Bareilles  the  "will  to  win"  at  an  early 
age — he  never  lost  it. 

He  was  a  fierce  competitor,  a  deter- 
mined leader,  but  most  important  of  all— 
a  gentleman  on  and  off  the  ball  field. 

He  was  a  devoted  family  man,  matched 
perfectly  with  his  gracious,  warm,  and 
lovely  wife,  Mary- who,  together  gave 
much  more  than  they  ever  received. 

Mel  Bareilles  was  the  same  fierce  com- 
petitor in  the  political  field,  and  to  know 
him  was  to  respect  him  because  you  al- 
ways knew  where  he  stood  on  the  issues. 
Recently  it  was  my  privllige  to  partici- 
pate with  Supervisor  Bareilles  during  a 
"Congress  for  Community  Progress" 
meeting  In  his  home  town  of  Rio  Dell. 

On  numerous  occasions,  Mel  and  I 
would  hold  informal  meetings  and  phone 
calls  regarding  mutual  constituent  or 
area  problems.  Believe  me.  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  Mel  Bareilles  looked  after 
his  people. 

In  looking  back  as  well  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, I  believe  history  will  record  Mel 
Bareilles"  early  pioneering  efforts  in  the 
Eel  River  Association  as  his  greatest 
contribution.  As  a  charter  member,  he 
was  the  driving  force  needed  to  get  this 
very  important  regional  water  conserva- 
tion organization  off  the  ground. 

Whatever  progress  is  made  in  the  fu- 
ture in  bringing  about  flood  control  and 
water  conservation  project  improvements 
to  the  Eel  River,  Mel  Bareilles'  name  will 
be  remembered  by  those  of  us  who  know 
the  total  story  and  his  timely  contribu- 
tions. 

On  the  night  of  his  untimely  passing. 
Mel  Bareilles  was  doing  that  which  he 
enjoyed  most— representing  the  people 
of  his  constituency  at  a  public  gather- 
ing. Because  of  his  long  and  devoted 
service  to  the  people  of  southern  Hum- 
boldt County,  I  am  confident  that  the 
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many  program  5  and  Initiatives  advanced 
by  Mel  Bareill<  s  will  be  carried  through. 
I,  for  one,  stand  ready  to  assist  in  this 
"follow  througlji  for  Mel." 

Words  are  rtever  adequate  to  express 
the  true  feelings  of  one  who  has  lost  a 
very  close  frlehd.  But,  I  am  moved  to 
want  to  describe  Supervisor  Melvin  J. 
"Mel"  Bareillea  as  the  "champion  of  the 
little  guy — the  common  man, '  and  that 
includes  all  of  us  who  came  from  the 
Eel  River  ValUy. 

Mel  Bareille"  was  proud  of  the  red- 
woods and  the  redwood  country  he  lived 
In.  Like  the  giant  redwoods.  Mel  Bareiiles 
will  be  remembered  as  a  "giant  of  a 
man" — filled  with  the  highest  qualities 
of  honesty,  InUgrity,  morality,  and  ded- 
ication to  purpjse  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  great  men  of  our  time.  For  a  short 
man.  he  will  leave  some  mighty  big  shoes 
to  fill. 

of  the  House,  this  Is  my 
elong  friend,  Mel  Bar- 
eiiles— a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
gave  his  all  fcr  his  family,  his  com- 
munity^, his  county,  and  his  country. 
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with  fondness  our  work  and  oiir  strug- 
gles together,  and  to  give  us  the  measure 
of  the  work  we  must  yet  accomplish. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  both  In  spirit  and 
in  person,  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  As  he  returns  to  his  home  coun- 
try to  become  a  great  teacher,  he  will 
continue  to  be  our  teacher,  to  help  guide 
us  to  new  dreams  and  to  the  means  of 
their  fulfillment. 


January  28,  1969 
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Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
call that  on  November  20,  1968,  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  at  Moimtaineer  Coal 
Co.  No.  9  mine  near  Farmington,  W.  Va.. 
resulting  in  the  tragic  deaths  of  78  men. 
Twenty-two  other  miners  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives  in  that  disaster. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
since  the  Farmington  disaster.  Public 
demands  for  new  and  expanded  mine 
safety  laws  have  come  from  many  quar- 
ters, and  Government  spokesmen  have 
asked  for  increased  authority  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  one  of 
the  largest  bituminous  coal  mining  areas 
in  the  world.  I  am.  therefore,  vitally  in- 
terested in  any  developments  which  af- 
fect this  segment  of  our  economy. 

The  bituminous  mining  industry  is 
presently  operating  at  a  high  level  of 
production,  and  its  outlook  for  continued 
prosperity  is  very  promising.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  growing  demand  for 
coal  tonnage  during  each  year  of  the 
next  decade.  An  estimated  500  million 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  during  1968, 
and  a  record  760  million  tons  annually 
by  1972  has  been  forecast.  Several  in- 
dustry officials  predict  that  50,000  to 
75,000  new  miners  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  five  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bright  future  of  the 
coal  industry  is  a  far  cry  from  that  which 
faced  the  industry  immediately  after 
World  War  n.  At  that  time  homeowners 
were  switching  to  gas,  smoke-belching 
railroad  engines  gave  way  to  diesels,  and 
thousands  of  miners  foimd  themselves 
out  of  work. 

But  now,  because  of  the  Nation's  soar- 
ing demand  for  electricity,  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  booming.  Some  coal  companies 
say  they  have  had  to  hold  down  produc- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  miners.  The 
industry  has  captured  a  large  share  of 
the  electric  utility  market,  and  has  signed 
numerous  long-term  contracts  with 
power  companies  now  placing  new  plants 
in  coal  fields.  For  example,  the  Appa- 
lachian Power  Co.  has  just  begun  con- 
struction on  the  largest  powerplant  In 
the  world  In  Putnam  County  on  the  Kan- 
awha River  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  this  background  in- 
formation to  emphasize  my  interest  in 
an  industry  that  is  so  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  district,  my  State,  and  this 
Nation.  Any  action  that  adversely  affects 


this  segment  of  our  economy  is  of  deeo 
and  continuing  concern  to  me. 

The  tragedy  at  Farmington  made  na- 
tional and  international  headlines  and 
brought  forth  an  array  of  "bleeding 
hearts"  and  "Instant  experts"  in  the  field 
of  coal  mining.  Many  of  these  "instant 
experts"  have  come  forward  with  charges 
leveled  against  the  Federal  Government 
labor  unions,  and  industry.  The  headline 
hunters  have  had  a  field  day. 

Last  September  the  President  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  pass  legisla- 
tlon  to  strengthen  mine  safety,  and  last 
month  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sug- 
gested  that  a  revised  version  of  this 
measure — to  replace  the  current  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Act— be  passed.  Included  in 
the  proposed  law  are  provisions  for  dust 
and  methane  gas  levels  and  more  inten- 
sive mine  Inspection.  Penalties  for  viola- 
tions could  be  levied  against  mine  op- 
erators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  additional  mine 
safety  legislation— as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation— and 
I  certainly  believe  that  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  make  the  mining 
of  coal  as  safe  as  possible.  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience,  believe  otherwise. 

But  those  of  us  familiar  with  mining 
and  Its  dangers  know  that  most  mining 
deaths  do  not  result  from  disasters  like 
that  at  Farmington.  Most  deaths  in  coal 
mmes  are  the  result  of  roof  falls,  equip- 
ment accidents,  and  the  like.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  imtil  the  Farmington  disaster 
about  200  miners  had  been  killed  in 
1968,  only  a  dozen  of  whom  died  from 
explosions.  During  1967,  217  miners  were 
killed,  again  only  12  of  whom  were  killed 
by  explosions. 

In  my  estimation,  however,  the  recent 
proposals  of  many  persons  in  this  field 
are  aimed  in  the  wrong  direction.  To  be 
certain,  adequate  inspections  and  low 
levels  of  coal  dust  and  methane  gas  are 
necessary,  but  they  do  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  only  way  we  are 
going  to  effectively  reduce  or  eliminate 
coal  mining  deaths  is  to  eliminate,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing large  numbers  of  men  underground. 
As  with  all  efforts  to  legislate  in  any 
field  requiring  the  balancing  of  rights 
between  groups  of  individuals,  we  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that  an 
approach  based  on  regulation  and  en- 
forcement has  some  merit,  but  rarely 
provides  the  ideal  results.  As  long  as 
men  go  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  the  sea.  they  will  subject  themselves 
to  hazards.  All  we  can  expect  to  do 
through  legislative  action  is  to  marshal 
the  foices  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  minimize  the  hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  interest  re- 
quires that  ever>'  effort  be  made  to  en- 
courage the  stability  and  productivity  of 
the  coal  mining  industry.  Yet.  we  can- 
not overlook  the  human  element,  and 
whatever  actions  may  be  taken  by  the 
91st  Congre.ss  to  amend  or  replace  the 
Mine  Safety  Act  will  be  directed  toward 
the  assurance  of  greater  safety  guaran- 
tees for  the  individual  worker  who  must 
go  underground.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  worked  in  this  field  of  activity  since 
the  first  Federal  law  was  passed  and  will 
no  doubt  be  responsible  for  whatever  ac- 
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tivily  Is  authorized  by  any  new  legisla- 
tion. This  is  fitting  and  proper. 

However,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
substantial  results  from  any  program 
which  consists  only  of  a  combination  of 
inspection,  enforcement,  and  penalties 
for  those  who  violate  the  law.  We  Amer- 
icans have  surmounted  problems  of  this 
kind  before,  and  whenever  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  that  respect,  our  success  was 
largely  traceable  to  the  skill  with  which 
we  applied  the  resourcefulness  and  in- 
ventiveness of  the  mfiximiun  number  of 
talents  available  to  us.  both  Inside  and 
outside  the  government.  Therefore,  while 
the  Congress  may  desire  to  place  addi- 
tional authority  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  so  the  factors  bearing  on  protec- 
tion of  the  human  being  may  be 
strengthened  in  his  favor.  I  submit  that 
this  will  not  produce  a  wholly  satisfac- 
tory' result. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  Congress 
and  a  nev/  administration,  I  propose  that 
additional  efforts  in  the  field  of  coal  min- 
ing safety  be  initiated — efforts  which  can 
be  pursued  parallel  to  legislative  action 
to  tighten  the  Mine  Safety  Act.  I  believe 
tiiat  the  OfBce  of  Coal  Research  could 
be  utilized  extensively  in  the  field  of 
mine  safety.  This  organization  began 
functioning  with  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  It  has  had  a  consistent 
history  of  inadequate  funding,  although 
many  of  the  contract  research  under- 
takings which  have  grown  out  of  its 
stimulus  offer  very  promising  prospects 
for  the  future. 

The  assigned  mission  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  is  to  explore  avenues 
which  will  make  coal  more  competitive 
with  other  fuels  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  or  transportation,  or  by  find- 
ing new  uses  or  additional  markets. 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  OCR  during 
recent  years  have  constituted  an  Insig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  total  budget, 
or,  in  fact,  of  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  In  fiscal  year  1969 
OCR  requested  $17.8  million,  but  this 
amount  was  reduced  to  $13.9  million  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  OCR  found 
itself  with  $13.3  million  for  contract  re- 
search after  action  by  the  Congress. 
Prospects  for  1970  appear  to  be  approxi- 
mately in  the  same  vein.  The  OCR  re- 
quested $17.4  million,  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  reduced  this  request  to  $13.3 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  handful  of  specialists 
and  that  administrative  and  supervisory 
costs  consist  of  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated.  In  other  words,  of 
the  $13.3  million  appropriated  to  OCR 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  over  96  percent  is  to 
be  used  for  contract  research  designed  to 
bring  into  the  coal  research  field  some 
of  the  best  brains  in  American  industry 
and  to  encourage  them  to  approach 
problems  which  have  defied  solution  in 
the  past. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  appropri- 
ate for  fiscal  year  1970  the  sum  of  $5  mil- 
lion above  and  beyond  all  regular  funds 
scheduled  for  contract  research  In  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  These  funds 
should  be  earmarked  definitely  toward 
the  pursuit  of  contracts  which  would 
draw  furi;her  from  the  specialized  fields 
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of  knowledge  in  American  Industry  and 
channel  it  into  two  general  areas:  First, 
the  exploration  of  devices  which  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  the  creation  of  self- 
sustaining  climates  underground,  as  has 
been  done  under  certain  conditions  in 
the  space  program;  and,  second,  the  de- 
velopment of  means,  methods,  and  de- 
vices whereby  much  of  the  mining  func- 
tion could  be  performed  through  remote 
control.  This  method  has  been  utilized 
successfully  in  certain  atomic  energy 
programs  and  in  the  handling  of  danger- 
ous and  radioactive  materials. 

What  I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  by  means  of 
research  contracts,  undertake  a  broad 
systems  approach  into  the  problems  of 
coal  mine  health  and  safety.  This  sys- 
tems approach  should  be  directed  pri- 
marily toward  elimination  or  reduction 
of  problems  and  elements  wliich  produce 
health  and  safety  hazards  in  coal  min- 
ing operations,  and  thus  prevent  or  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  accidents,  dis- 
asters, and  industry-a.ssociated  diseases. 

The  new  budget  would  give  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  $3,337,000  for  health  and  safety 
research.  Tills  money  would  permit  fur- 
ther exploration  of  correctives  for  cer- 
tain elements  of  mining  which  are 
known  causes  of  accidents.  There  is  no 
indication  that  this  activity  would  break 
new  ground  in  mine  safety  work. 

There  are  6,500  mines  operating  at 
present.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  251 
mine  inspectors.  If  the  full  budget  re- 
quest is  granted,  the  Bureau  plans  to  add 
48  more  inspectors.  In  the  budget  docu- 
ment it  is  stated  that  the  Bureau  "hopes 
to  inspect,  at  least  once  armually,  every 
undergroimd  coal  mine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Bureau 
has  an  almost  hopeless  assignment.  A 
resident  Federal  inspector  at  every  one 
of  the  6,500  mines  would  be  required  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  assurance  of  safe 
conditions,  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
level  of  knowledge  about  mining,  its 
methods  and  its  hazards. 

So  we  face  a  clear  choice.  Either  we 
will  have  more  regulation  alone,  signify- 
ing a  willingness  to  continue  the  present 
course,  or  we  will  reach  out  with  wholly 
new  determination  to  achieve  a  break- 
through in  mining  safety. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  must  turn 
loose  on  these  problems  not  only  the 
Federal  efforts  which  may  be  admin- 
istered through  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment programs  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
but  also  the  full  potential  of  American 
industry  Itself.  There  is  no  better  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done  than  through 
contract  research  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  and  I  will  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  consider 
appropriating  an  additional  $i  million  to 
OCR  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1970. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PAUL  F. 
SCHENCK 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  have  learned  of  the  passing 
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of  former  Congressman  Paul  P.  Schenck, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  As  a  new  Member  of  the 
House  in  1962,  I  became  acquainted  al- 
most at  once  with  Paul  Schenck  and  was 
attracted  to  his  studious  analyses  of  leg- 
islative problems  and  his  eloquent  and 
convincing  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  behalf  of  significant  national 
issues. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  area  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  participated  in  nation- 
wide investigations  of  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  this  critical  national  problem.  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Congress- 
man Schenck'E  contributions  to  this  sub- 
ject and  to  the  meaningful  leigslative 
measures  enacted  at  that  session  of  the 
Congress  to  help  reduce  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  water  resources. 

I  am  aware  also  of  the  many  civil  and 
public  contributions  of  Paul  Schenck,  in- 
cluding his  leadership  in  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  and  many  other  useful  services 
to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
former  Congressman  Paul  F.  Schenck. 
and  to  extend  to  hjis  widow  and  to  other 
members  of  his  family  this  expression 
of  sympathy. 


TILLMAN  COUNTY  MOVES  TOWARD 
BALANCED  ECONOMY 


HON.  TOM  STEED       _ 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soil  Con- 
servation, the  official  magazine  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  took  notice  in 
its  December  issue  of  the  economic 
achievements  of  Frederick  and  Tillman 
County,  Okla. 

"Industry:  Take  Notice"  is  the  title  of 
the  article,  which  describes  how  Tillman 
County  uses  quality  labor  and  space  to 
help  attain  a  balanced  economy. 

The  magazine  credits  Tillman  County 
with  achieving  what  hundreds  of  other 
communities  have  been  talking  about. 

As  vital  as  any  issue  we  face  today  is 
the  question  of  how  to  make  viable  the 
economy  of  our  rural  areas,  to  permit 
half  of  our  people  to  live  in  a  rural  small- 
town environment  as  they  want  to  do.  On 
this  subject  I  am  sponsoring  the  bill  to 
provide  a  tax  incentive  to  industry  to 
locate  in  such  areas.  This  step  should  be 
taken,  and  many  others  as  well. 

I  enter  herewith  the  full  text  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  article,  a  constructive 
contribution  to  this  field  and  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Tillman  County: 

Industry:    Take    Notice — Oklahoma    Com- 

MtiNiTT  Uses  Quality  Labor  and  Spack  To 

Balance  Fabm  Economy 

A  wheat-and-cotton  community  In  south- 
western Oklahoma  has  done  what  hundreds 
of  other  communities  In  America  are  talking 
about. 

It  has  taken  a  lot  of  the  ups-and-downs 
out  of  Its  economy. 

No  longer  Is  there  a  steady  outflow  of 
people. 

SmaU  farmers  are  no  longer  selling  out, 
either  to  big  farmers  or  to  other  small  fann- 
ers who  found  themselves  with  holdings  too 
small  for  a  living  from  farming  alone. 
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And  downto^Q  the  merchants  report  a 
new  order  of  btslness,  a  stability  unknown 
before. 

The  area — Tllknan  County,  with  Frederick 
Its  seat  of  goven  unent — has  attracted  indus- 
try to  the  point  1  hat  everybody  In  the  county 
who  wants  to  vtprlt  In  one  of  the  plants  Is 
working  there. 

Some  workers^  are  even  commuting  from 
surrounding  couiitles. 

And  Paul  McL#Uan,  the  man  the  local  resi- 
dents say  Is  malbly  responsible,  says  that  U 
any  new  Industries  want  to  come  to  Freder- 
ick people  win  hfive  to  move  Into  the  county 
to  work  In  theii.  That  means  growth,  and 
Frederick's  Chainber  of  C!ommerce.  which 
from  the  beginning  has  given  strong  leader- 
ship to  the  upward  push.  Is  preparing  for  It. 

Agriculture,  of  course.  Is  stUl  Tillman 
County's  leading  industry.  The  county  Is 
fifth  in  land  la  agrlcult\ire  In  the  state. 
Wheat  Is  Its  leading  cash  crop  with  cotton 
second.  Oraln  sorghums  and  alfalfa  eu«  be- 
coming more  important.  The  county  leads 
In  Oklahoma  in  the  output  of  alfalfa  seed. 
Interest  In  livestock — there  are  about  60.000 
head  of  cattle,  n^ostly  beef,  aside  from  those 
In  fflpdlots — Is  grpwlng. 

Mqtti  of  the  county's  1,001  farmers  are 
working  on  or  tiave  completed  conservation 
farm  plans.  Wo«drow  Bobannan.  chairman 
of  the  Tillman  Ooiinty  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Dlstrlot,  estimates  that  conserva- 
tion work  done  by  the  landowners  is  con- 
tributing >500,(i00  a  year  to  the  local 
economy.  | 

QUilUTT    OF    LABOR 

In  ttie  seven  small  Industrial  firms  In 
Frederick  there  ^re  700  employees.  Well  over 
600  of  the  employees  are  from  farms.  In 
many  cases  the  farm  wife,  too.  Is  employed 
In  one  of  the  pladts. 

The  quality  ol  labor  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors attractive  vb  the  operators  of  the  In- 
dustrial plants  m  considering  the  area.  The 
employees  leam  quickly  the  needed  skills 
and  are  glad  to  have  the  chance  at  Income 
which  will  mean  they  can  keep  their  homes. 

Space  was  another  factor.  Frederick  had 
established  an  itidustrlal  park  with  ample 
room  for  expansion  of  facilities. 

Access  to  markets  was  a  third.  Two  rail- 
roads and  a  modern  highway  system  serve 
the  area. 

The  community  began  the  effort  to  bring 
balance  Into  Its  Economy  as  long  as  16  years 
ago. 

"We  knew  we ;  had  to  attnwst  industry," 
explained  McLellftn,  a  Frederick  resident  from 
early  childhood.  '"We  decided  first  to  find  out 
what  it  would  tal^e  to  get  it  here." 

A  first  step  wa^  a  reqiieet  by  the  Frederick 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Agricultural- 
Industrial  Service  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity at  StUlwaJter  for  an  area  survey.  The 
survey  showed  aj  top-heavy  cash  crop  in- 
come with  a  lowi  percentage  from  livestock. 
It  also  showed  ^  need  to  Improve  school 
facilities  and  to  provide  for  additional  cul- 
tiiral  and  recreational  advantages. 

Frederick  leaders  promptly  formed  Fred- 
erick, Inc.,  an  industrial  foundation  and  set 
about  to  meet  tbf  conditions  outlined  in  the 
survey.  McLellaq  directs  t^e  foundation's 
affairs.  I 

Soon  mdustry  *arted  to  take  notice. 

The  second  largest  industrial  employer  to 
set  up  a  plant  Inj  the  new  Industrial  park  is 
a  leather  goods  i«anufacturer.  The  firm  em- 
ploys 225  men  anid  women  at  the  local  plant 
and  at  a  subsldiai-y  In  Tipton,  a  neighboring 
community  in  the  county.  The  company  has 
expanded  twice  apd  soon  will  add  space  for 
50  additional  workers. 

Another  company,  manufacturing  women's 
garments,  started  5  years  ago  with  10,000 
square  feet  of  sp*ce  and  25  workers.  It  has 
expanded  four  times  and  now  has  more  than 
135,000  square  ftet  with  350  operators.  It 
has  an  Internatlcmal  market. 
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The  newest  arrival  on  the  industrial  scene 
Is  a  firm  which  specialized  in  overhauling  Jet 
aircraft  engines.  It  employs  90  workers  now, 
and  officials  expect  to  Increase  the  number 
to  250. 

A  stone-worUng  firm  employs  66  workers 
and  uses  6,000  square  feet  of  space.  Its  prod- 
ucts are  In  national  demand.  Comi>any  heads 
say  plans  call  for  the  production  of  structural 
stone  soon. 

A  new  garment  factory  has  entered  the 
field  with  30  workers  employed  In  an  almost 
completely  automated  plant. 

Two  of  the  local  Industries  are  associated 
with  agrlctilture.  There  are  four  feedlots  with 
a  total  capacity  of  18,000  head.  One  of  the 
firms,  on  the  highway  east  from  Frederick, 
is  the  second-largest  in  Oklahoma  and  is  still 
expanding.  It  now  has  a  capacity  of  15,000. 

A  new  fertilizer  and  agricultural  chemical 
firm  operates  a  bulk  fertilizer  blending  plant 
and  ammonia  storage  and  handling  facilities. 

The  feedlots  oonsvmie  more  feed  than  Is 
raised  in  the  county.  The  practice  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  has  encouraged  the  shift 
to  pasture,  forage  production,  and  livestock 
as  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  land  resource. 
Irrigation  from  wells,  with  farmers  using  the 
technical  skills  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  develop  conservation  systems  and 
do  other  conservation  work,  is  claiming  in- 
creasing Interest. 

Laxton  Malcolm,  Tillman  County's  exten- 
sion agent,  says  the  average  size  of  farms  in 
the  county  has  been  growing  over  the  years, 
reflecting  the  national  trend.  However,  the 
rate  of  increase  Is  considerably  less  now  that 
landowners  have  access  to  additional  Income 
from  Industry.  The  average  size  of  farms  now 
is  500  acres.  In  1945  the  2,081  farms  averaged 
about  240  acres. 

The  movement  of  labor  from  the  farms  to 
the  Industrial  plants  has  worked  a  degree  of 
hardship  on  some  of  the  farmers.  However, 
the  use  of  larger  equipment  has  helped  to 
solve  the  problem. 

"What  we  have  done  hasn't  all  been  roses." 
Bohannan.  the  soli  conservation  district 
board  chairman,  said.  "But  we  have  worked 
together.  I  don't  know  of  any  town  our  size 
that  has  moved  ahead  with  such  energy  to 
attract  Industry.  We  are  happy  with  our 
progress. 

"The  advantages  of  having  industry  here 
to  balance  our  agricultural  Income  far  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages.  Industry  shares  the 
tax  load  and  as  a  result  we  have  better 
schools,  highways,  and  public  facilities.  I 
think  we  will  And  it  has  meant  faster  prog- 
ress with  our  resource  conservation  work,  too. 


SUPPORT  OP  LEGISLATION  TO 
ESTABLISH  POSTAL  EMPLOYEE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NKW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  urgent  issues 
facing  this  new  session  of  Congress  is  an 
old  ailment.  Hopefully,  It  wlU  be  cor- 
rected by  this  91st  Congress.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  set  of  dentures  in  legislative 
form.  The  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
today  fills  that  need.  But  the  prescription 
now  requires  the  endorsement  of  this 
body. 

Simply  stated,  I  am  urging  you  to  put 
teeth  into  Presidential  Executive  Order 
No.  10988,  first  promulgated  by  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  tind  con- 
tinued in  effect  by  President  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson. 
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As  you  know,  this  Executive  order 
marked  the  turning  point  in  the  Govern- 
ment's relations  with  its  organized  em- 
ployees— particularly  postal  employees 
It  was  timely — in  fact  it  Vf&s  long  over- 
due— and  it  was  very  much  needed 
Under  its  provisions,  collective  bargain- 
ing and  union  recognition  in  limited 
form  were  finally  accepted  as  legitimate 
expressions  of  the  labor-management 
scene  in  the  Federal  structure. 

During  the  intervening  years  more 
than  12,000  local  agreements  have  been 
reached  with  management  in  the  postal 
service.  The  Executive  order  has  achieved 
its  purpose,  perhaps  beyond  even  the 
imaginings  of  the  distinguished  panel  of 
public  servants  who  drafted  it  after 
extensive  hearings  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Kermedy  administration — men  like 
Arthur  Goldberg.  Robert  McNamara, 
Wlllard  Wirtz,  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  and 
others. 

But  time  marches  on.  The  medicines 
compounded  for  one  point  in  time  are 
frequently  outmoded  by  progress.  And 
experience  brings  to  light  weaknesses  not 
always  anticipated.  After  7  years,  the 
progress  achieved  under  Executive  Order 
No.  10988  has  come  to  a  point  of  stale- 
mate. 

Basically,  the  problem  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  Executive  order.  It  has 
no  statutory  root.  It  exists  at  the  whim 
of  one  man — the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  new 
President  is  likely  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
I  am  suggesting  that  a  mechanism  which 
involves  the  welfare  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  Nation's  700,000  postal  em- 
ployees ought  to  have  and,  indeed,  must 
have  ultimate  legislative  sanction. 

In  any  event,  the  Executive  order  has 
one  fatal  weakness — it  has  no  teeth.  It 
is  weighted  against  employees  and  there 
is  Just  nothing  they  can  do  about  it.  Its 
provisions  may  be  freely  violated  by 
management — and  such,  sadly,  has  been 
the  case.  There  is  no  equilibrium.  Man- 
agement is  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge 
and  Jury.  This  kind  of  Imbalance  cannot 
work — and  is  not  working. 

My  bill  would  redress  this  injustice.  It 
is  a  similar  but  improved  version  of  KR. 
460  which  I  sponsored  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. As  a  matter  of  fact,  somewhat  sim- 
ilar biUfi  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress for  the  past  20  years — long  before 
the  issuance  of  the  Executive  order  in 
question.  This  biU  sets  up  an  orderly  pro- 
gram of  administrative  procedures  and 
appeal  mechanisms  while  spelling  out 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  both  labor 
and  management  within  the  postal  serv- 
ice. It  provides  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  and  establishes  an  in- 
dependent Labor-Management  Relations 
Panel  to  handle  such  matters  patterned 
after  the  procedures  which  have  gov- 
erned labor-management  relations  in 
private  industry  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  revolu- 
tionary or  untested.  On  the  contrary,  it 
merely  extends  to  the  postal  employee 
some  of  the  basic  protections  which  have 
long  since  been  enjoyed  by  l^s  counter- 
part in  the  private  sector. 

On  one  count,  however,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  law  existing  in  the  private 
sector.  My  biU  does  not,  either  by  impli- 
cation or  design,  weaken  or  water  down 
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the  existing  statutory  prohibitions 
against  the  strike  weapon  in  the  postal 
and  Federal  service.  I  w£int  to  make  that 
clear  because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  mis- 
understanding on  this  score. 

The  papers  lately  have  been  full  of 
stories  about  "unrest"  among  Govern- 
ment employees  generally,  but  partic- 
ularly among  the  postal  unions  and  the 
approximate  700,000  employees  they 
represent.  Such  adjectives  as  "im- 
patient," "restless"  and  "unsettled"  are 
used  to  describe  their  current  mood.  I 
have  been  close  to  the  leadership  of  these 
unions  and  close  to  their  rank-and-file 
members  during  recent  years;  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  these  adjectives,  in  many 
instances,  are  correct. 

But  I  can  also  tell  you  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  postal  employ- 
ees are  dedicated,  patient,  and  have  no 
fundamental  urge  to  strike  or  othervdse 
violate  the  law.  Rather,  they  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  Congress  as  their 
last  court  of  appeal  for  equity  and  Justice. 
We  must  not  let  them  down. 

Moreover,  postal  employees  are  not  the 
only  restless  areas  in  Goverrunent.  There 
is  also  a  wridespread  sense  of  "exaspera- 
tion" among  many  high-ranking  postal 
officials  who  feel  that  the  employees 
should  be  more  grateful  for  the  higher 
wages  and  improved  benefits  of  the  past 
8  years— and  even  for  the  Executive 
order  itself.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  very  human 
reaction. 

But  that  kind  of  exasperation  is  also 
a  product  of  blindness.  Wages  and  bene- 
fits have  risen  but  so  has  the  cost  of  living 
whose  first  victims  are  always  those  in 
the  lowest  sector  of  salaries— including 
GUI-  dedicated  postal  clerks,  letter  car- 
riers, and  other  low-paid  postal  workers. 
Far  worse,  however,  has  been  the  de- 
terioration, especially  at  the  local  level, 
of  even  the  limited  processes  of  consulta- 
tion available  to  employees  and  their 
unions  in  the  postal  service  on  legitimate 
questions  of  policy  affecting  working 
conditions. 

Mr  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  known  to  many  of 
you  as  the  able  National  Legislative  Di- 
rector of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  has  summed  up  the  situation  very 
eloquently  in  a  recent  speech,  from  which 
I  would  like  to  quote.  He  says  that— 

When  Postal  management  makes  all  the 
decUlons  unilaterally  .  .  .  when  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  Is  flouted  by  management 
in  its  interpretation  of  such  basic  laws  as 
Public  Law  89-301  governing  work  weeks  in 
the  postal  service  .  .  .  when  management 
phUosophy  is  rooted  in  a  "Heads-We-Wln, 
Talls-You-Lose"  concept  of  Jiistlce  .  .  . 
when  unions  are  compeUed  to  seek  from  the 
courts  the  equity  they  are  denied  at  the 
bargaining  table  .  .  .  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  restlveness. 

Even  allowing  for  the  bias  of  a  very 
able  advocate,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  structure  created  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  is  simply  unfair,  weighted,  and 
tilted  to  a  disturbing  dfegree. 

President  James  H.  Rademacher,  the 
very  able  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  has  also  ex- 
perienced the  same  difficulties  and  frus- 
trating problems  which  Mr.  Nilan  re- 
ferred to  In  his  recent  speech : 

It  U  one  thing  to  "give"  employees  a  tem- 
porary bargaining  nuichine  subject  to  revoca- 
tion at  any  point  in  time;  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  make  it  work  fairly  and  in  the  pub- 
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lie  Interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  flnal 
analysis  such  a  critical  and  Important 
mechanism  must  have  the  legitimacy  of  Fed- 
eral law.  Congress  alone  has  that  power.  It  is 
past  the  hour  of  midnight.  It  Is  time  we  exer- 
cised that  power. 


I  request  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
behalf  of  the  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  today  as  the  "Postal  Em- 
ployee Labor-Management  Act  of  1969." 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   END 
OF  WORLD  WAR  I 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1968,  Veterans  Day,  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I  heard  a  moving  speech 
by  the  Reverend  Dow  H.  Heard.  D.D.. 
chaplain,  Department  of  Texas,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  tliis  time  of  dissent  and 
protest,  I  feel  his  words  hold  particular 
meaning  on  the  true  spirit  of  our  in- 
volvement to  preserve  freedom: 
The  50th  Anniversary  of  End  of  World 
War  I 


(Address    delivered    November    11,    1968,    at 
Veterans  Administration  Cemetery,  Hous- 
ton.  Tex.,   by   Rev.   Dow  H.   Heard,   D.D.) 
Mr.    Commander    Miles    Wasson,    and    aU 
Veterans  and  guests: 

I  hold  In  my  hand  an  old  newspaper- 
yellow  with  age — at  the  top  it  says: 

"Extra — 3:00  a.m. — Extra,  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press, Monday  Morning,  November  11,  1918." 
You   can   see   In    big,   black,    boxcar   size 
letters    Its    headline    of    three    words— that 
gays — "Germany  Gives  Up." 

The  story  begins  (quote) :  "The  world  war 
win  end  this  morning  at  six  o'clock  Wash- 
ington time,  11  o'clock  Paris  time.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment at  2:50  o'clock  this  morning—". 

This  is  the  way  we  got  the  news  in  the  days 
before  radio  and  television. 

The  news  was  received  by  all  the  people 
with  great  emotional  envolvement,  excite- 
ment and  unrestrained  Joy.  more  perhaps 
than  ever  before  experienced  in  America  .  .  . 
Bells  were  rung  .  .  .  Guns  were  flred  .  .  . 
Cheering  crowds  swarmed  Into  the  streets, 
dancing  and  singing  .  .  .  Some  were  weep- 
ing .  .  .  Others  were  laughing.  No  non-par- 
tlclpants  were  observed.  Everybody  got  into 

How  many  of  you  recall  that  day?  Where 
were  you  on  November  11,  1918?  It  was  caUed 
Armistice  Day. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  some  stirring  days 
even  before  that.  The  days  in  1914,  '15,  '16 
when  there  was  some  excitement  as  American 
soldiers  were  chasing  Pancho  VlUa  along  its 
southern  borders.  I  lived  near  that  border  In 
Uvalde  County. 

In  those  days  America  was  trying  to  be 
neutral  in  the  great  war  going  on  in  Europe. 
But  German  might  and  arrogance  and  stu- 
pidity finally  forced  us  In.  Germany's  unre- 
stricted warfare  on  the  high  seas,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitanla,  and  her  Intrigue  with 
Mexico  m  January,  1917.  where  she  offered 
to  give  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
Mexico  if  she  would  declare  war  on  mb. 

We  declared  war  April  6,  1917.  The  Senate 
voted  82  to  6 — and  the  Ho\i8e  voted  373  to  50. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "The  time 
has  come  to  conquer  or  submit.  For  us  there 
Is  but  one  choice.  We  have  made  it." 

Mr.  WUson  had  his  critics.  There  were 
pacifists,  and  crusades  organized  and  a  march 
on  Washington  by  3,000  persons.  Congress 
refused  to  see  them. 
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At  that  time  we  were  still  ill  prepared  to 
wage  such  a  war  Our  Army  had  less  than 
200.000  men  in  uniform.  Our  Navy  had  35,000. 
Our  Air  Force  had  55  training  planes,  51  of 
them  obsolete.  The  Air  Force  had  65  officers, 
only  35  could  fly. 

America  accepted  a  "draft"  plan  on  April 
28,  1917 — only  21  days  after  declaration  of 
war.  Only  we  did  not  call  It  a  "draft"— we 
called  It  "conscription".  The  conscription 
plan  had  its  strong  opposition.  Even  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Champ  Clark,  said, 
"There  is  precious  little  difference  between  a 
•conscript'  and  a  convict." 

But  America  went  ahead  with  the  plan 
and  on  June  5,  1917,  we  registered  all  the 
male  citizens  between  21-30.  To  call  men 
up  for  service  a  "lottery"  system  was  used. 
Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  had  the 
numbers  put  In  a  •flshbowl"  at  the  White 
House  and  drew  the  first  number.  It  was 
Number  258.  That  was  the  number  of  Leo 
Plckney  (a  Negro).  He  went  in  and  later 
served  with  distinction  overseas.  In  recent 
years  he  said  "It  was  the  only  lottery  I  ever 
won.  It  was  alright  with  me  being  flrst.  I  had 
no  Intention  of  asking  for  a  deferment." 
(Incidentally  Leo  Plckney,  years  later,  was 
Commander  of  American  Legion  Poet  it  1096 
in  New  York.)  (All  Veterans  should  belong  to 
some  Veterans  organization.) 

But  back  to  that  war.  We  sang  "The  Yanks 
are  Coming".  We  sent  2  million  troops — or 
29  divisions — and  held  13  divisions  In  reserve. 
We  bought  Liberty  Bonds.  Some  bought  the 
Savings  Stamps.  Many  planted  "Victory  Gar- 
dens" in  their  yards. 

To  be  sure,  we  had  some  "draft  dodgers" — 
Then  we  called  ihem  "slackers". 

Recruiting  grew  more  Intense.  A  big  poster 
designed  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg  was 
posted  in  every  public  place.  It  was  a  head 
and  shoulders  picture  of  Uncle  Sam— with 
his  tall  stovepipe  hat  and  with  his  piercing 
eyes  looking  straight  into  yours  and  his  long, 
bony  forefinger  pointing  directly  at  you.  with 
this  message  underneath — "I  want  you  for 
the  U.S.  Army." 

The  war  raged  on.  Named  places  never 
heard  of  by  Americans  became  household 
words  In  our  country  because  of  the  bravery 
and  victories  of  our  soldiers — Belleau  Wood, 
Meuse-Argoime,  Chateau-Thierry,  the  Marne 
and  Verdun. 

We  learned  some  new  names,  the  big 
names,  of  the  leaders,  and  still  recall  them. 
In  Britain  It  was  David  Lloyd  George  and 
Sir  Douglas  Halg,  the  hero  of  the  British 
"tommies."  In  France  It  was  George  Cle- 
menceau,  Ferdinand  Poch,  Commander-m- 
Chlef,  and  Papa  Joffre.  In  America  It  was 
John  J.  Pershing  and  Sgt.  Alvln  York.  In 
Germany  It  was  Kaiser  Wllhelm  11,  Von 
Hlndenburg  and  Von  Ludendorff. 

It  was  a  war  In  which  we  won,  as  we  have 
In  all  our  wars.  America  was  in  the  war  only 
18  months.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  we 
did  not  win  it  alone.  It  cost  us  a  lot.  It  cost 
others  more.  It  was  a  war  In  which  13  million 
men  died. 

United  States  had  107,284  killed. 
Britain    had    807,451    killed    (8    times    as 
many) . 

France  had  1,427,800  killed  (13  times  as 
many) . 

Russia  had  2,762,000  kUled  (26  times  as 
many) . 

Germany  had  1,611,104  klUed  (16  times  as 
many) . 

And  It  cost  us  $30  billion. 
It  was  a  war  that  changed  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  destroyed   four  empires:    The 
German  Empire,  The  Austro-Hungarlan,  the 
Ottoman  and  the  Russian. 

As  I  said,  we  did  not  win  World  War  I 
single  handed,  but  we  were  the  strong  straw 
that  finally  broke  the  back  of  the  military 
enemy.  Without  us  our  allies  would  probably 
have  faUed.  In  that  event  we  could  have 
been  crushed  later  by  the  combined  force  of 
a  hostile  world.  The  clear  lessons  of  history 
teach  us  that  we  must  always  have  alUes. 
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whether  we  like  all  they  do  or  not.  Isolation- 
ism Is  aa  obsolete  ae  an  oxcart. 

Back  to  World  War  I  again.  It  was  a  sing- 
ing war.  Do  you  r«member  the  songs?  "Over 
There"  by  Oeo.  M,  Cohan.  "Oh.  How  I  Hate 
to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning",  by  Irving  Berlin. 
"Ooodby  Broadway.  Hello  Prance",  "Keep  the 
Home  FlTCB  Buralng",  "Katie,  Beautiful 
Katie".  And  the  joldlers  cooked  up  some 
pretty  fancy  onee  ^hen  they  got  to  F'rance: 
"A  Mademoiselle  trom  Armentleres"  with  Its 
"hlnkey,  dinky,  pio'-lee-voo".  And  another 
one  was  "How  'ya  gonna  keep  'em  down  on 
the  farm,  after  theji've  seen  Paree". 

When  the  war  oter  oyer  and  the  veterans 
came  back,  they  organized  veterans  organi- 
zations, several  of  tihem.  And  Armistice  Days, 
November  11th,  we^  big  annual  celebrations. 
The  flrst  one  in  Houston  was  a  big  affair  In 
1919.  On  that  occasion  the  then  Mayor  of 
Houston,  His  Honot,  A.  E.  Amerman,  made 
an  eloquent,  flery,  patriotic  speech  In  which 
he  ripped  apart  the]  "agitators,  the  un-Amer- 
ican Idealists,  be  he  a  cultured  university 
lecturer  or  a  be-wliskered  soap-box  orator" 
And  he  concluded  ^th  these  words: 

"When  you  lift  your  voice  for  America, 
know  that  at  your  side  stands  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  America,  while  hovering 
over  us  and  wlthlii  us  are  strong  souls  of 
those  wJUo  died  but  will  not  rest,  who  slum- 
ber but.wUl  not  sle^  throughout  the  count- 
less ages  imless  yon  and  I  and  all  America 
stand  true  to  those  [Ideals  for  which  they  fell 
in  the  morning  of  lite — ". 

At  that  flrst  Amilstlce  Day  observance  in 
1919  here  In  Houstin.  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Wolf, 
Pastor  of  Tuam  Baftlst  Church,  gave  a  long 
and  moving  prayer^  In  closing  I  quote  two 
short  paragraphs  frim  that  prayer.  In  It  Dr. 
Wolf  said:  I 

"The  events  of  this  day  mark  a  great 
period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  we  are 
here  to  express  our 'gratitude  unto  Thee  for 
the  triumph  of  rlghl  over  wrong,  of  goodness 
over  cruelty,  of  Justice  over  Injustice.  We 
know  the  victory  ca^e  not  without  suffering 
and  sacrifice — It  wa>  a  mighty  struggle;  our 
homes  gave  up  theli  finest  and  their  beat — " 
"May  our  nation  He  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  May  we  be  lojjal  to  truth,  to  our  flag, 
and  to  our  God,  ano  may  our  nation  bring 
fnilts  of  righteousness  and  ever  be  a  mes- 
senger of  great  good)  tidings  to  every  nation 
m  the  world.  Our  Pother,  deliver  us  all  from 
a  spirit  of  selfishnesi  and  isolation,  and  help 
us  that  m  every  strjuggle  for  right,  that  we 
may  add  our  effort  a^d  our  sacrlflces."  Amen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

commend  the  reading  of  an  Interesting 
article  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld  appearing 
In  Roll  Call,  Issue  of  January  23,  1969, 
entitled  "Unanswered  Questions  In 
Pueft/o  Case". • 
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THE  "PUEBLO"  CASE 


HON.  LOUI|S  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NIW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mf.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  you  slice  It,  someone  Is  responsible 
for  the  Pueblo's  portion  of  helpless  peril. 
I  believe  this  respoasibiJlty  should  be  de- 
termined and  not  avoided. 

HopefuUy,  this  ymi  be  done  by  the 
Naval  Board  of  Induiry.  If  not,  it  should 
be  accomplished  by  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation. I 

The  quandary  ii  which  Commander 
Bucher  found  himself  cannot  be  said  to 
be  of  his  own  creation.  Despite  Navy  reg- 
ulations in  respect  to  the  surrender  of  a 
naval  vessel,  I  find  U  hard  to  believe  that 
the  captain  did  not  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  attack  and  inquire  concerning 
his  responsibilities  in  that  regard  before 
going  on  station,  a^are  as  he  must  have 
been  of  the  virtual  nonexistence  of  ade- 


quate armament  on 


In  connection  with  the  Pueblo  case.  I 


the  Pueblo. 


Unanswered  Questions  in  "Pueblo"  Case 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
The  release  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
was  greeted  by  the  American  people  with 
great  Joy,  for  it  Is  unthinkable  to  Americans 
that  their  fighting  men. abroad  would  be  per- 
mitted to  be  captured  In  such  a  brazen  man- 
ner and  to  be  held  for  so  long  a  period  by  so 
small  and  weak  an  enemy.  Americans,  It 
seems,  have  not  yet  come  to  appreciate  the 
burdens  of  power,  the  fact  that  small  nations 
may  retaliate  against  various  provocations 
with  a  maximum  of  force,  while  great  powers 
are  muscle-bound,  fearful  that  their  every  act 
might  precipitate  global  disaster. 

Although  those  who  urged  an  Immediate 
invasion  or  bombing  of  North  Korea  were 
both  Intemperate  and  unwise,  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  circumstances  both 
before  and  after  the  capture  of  the  ship  acted 
In  a  manner  which  leaves  many  Important 
questions  imanswered.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of 
answering  these  questions  that  a  Naval  Board 
of  InqiUry  has  been  called  and  It  is  for  this 
same  reason  that  many  members  of  Congress 
feel  that  a  full  fledged  Congressional  investi- 
gation Is  warranted. 

Tlie  flrst  question  to  be  asked  Is:  Why  was 
the  Pueblo  left  undefended  in  hostile  waters? 
The  chronology  of  the  case  has  been  forgotten 
by  many,  but  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
those  Involved  In  seeking  answers. 

The  Pueblo  took  over  Its  surveillance  state 
on  January  10,  according  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency.  Prior  to  that,  the  U.S.S. 
Banner  had  been  on  the  same  station.  On 
January  9,  the  North  Koretin  Government 
radioed  a  charge  that  American  surveillance 
ships  were  operating  off  Korea — a  clear  ref- 
erence to  the  station  later  taken  over  by  the 
Pueblo — and  warned  that  the  Communists 
were  prepared  to  take  action.  This  broadcast 
was  received  In  Washington  by  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  and  was  published  In  the 
January  10  flie  of  foreign  broadcasts  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Government's  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service. 

There  had  been  frequent  Incidents  in  the 
past  Involving  U.S.  surveillance  ships  on  the 
North  Korean  station.  Through  June,  1967 
two  destroyers  had  served  as  escorts  for  a 
ship  on  that  station.  In  June,  the  destroyers 
were  withdrawn  and  shifted  to  duty  else- 
where. The  Banner,  and  later  the  Pueblo, 
had  been  left  unprotected  and  virtually  un- 
armed In  an  area  previously  considered  by 
the  Navy  to  require  the  security  of  escort 
warships.  When  the  warning  came  from 
North  Korea  on  January  9,  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  whom 
the  Pueblo  reported,  to  try  to  safeguard  the 
ship. 

A  large  U.S.  mlUtary  fleld  at  Osan,  South 
Korea,  was  barely  15  minutes'  flying  time 
from  the  Pueblo's  station.  When  the  Korean 
gunboats  surrounded  the  ship,  this  In- 
formation was  radioed  Immediately.  On  the 
nearby  fleld  were  four  U.S.  fighter  planes 
regularly  stationed  three,  three  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons,  one  out  of  commission  for 
repairs.  Two  to  three  hours  would  have  been 
required  to  shift  from  nuclear  to  conven- 
Uonal  weapons.  The  question  must  be 
asked:  who  was  responsible  for  permitting 
the  Pueblo  to  go  undefended? 

The  second  question  to  be  asked  Is  why 
the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  did  not  resist  cap- 
ture, why  the  ship  was  not  scuttled,  and 
why  the  highly  clasalfled  Information  aboard 
It  was  not  destroyed.  In  addition.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  ship  was  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  scuttling  Impossible. 
If  so,  why  were  other  precautions  not  taken 
to  prevent  this  material  from  reaching  enemy 
hands?  ' 


The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices  Committee  says  the  Navy  Intelligence 
ship  Pueblo  should  have  been  sunk  by  her 
crew  when  attacked  by  North  Korean  forces 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  said  that  he 
would  ask  the  Navy  for  copies  of  orders 
given  to  the  commander  of  the  ship  to  deter- 
mine why  the  Pueblo  was  not  scuttled.  "1 
want  to  see  Just  what  orders  the  commander 
was  given."  the  Senator  said.  "It  seems  we 
are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  money  sending 
such  ships  around  the  world  if  we  take  no 
action  when  danger  threatens." 

A  third  question  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  crew  while  In  North  Korean  hands.  The 
military  Code  of  Conduct  states  In  para- 
graph five  that  "I  will  make  no  oral  or  writ- 
ten statements  disloyal  to  my  country."  Yet 
the  North  Korean  propagandists  were 
pleased  when  Commander  Lloyd  Bucher 
"confessed"  to  the  Pueblo's  violation  of 
Korean  waters.  Was  the  Commander  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Korean  waters.  Was  the  Com- 
mander In  violation  of  the  Code?  Or  was  he 
following  another  paragraph  which  reads 
"If  I  become  prisoner  of  war  ...  I  will  give 
no.  Information  or  take  part  In  any  action 
which  might  be  harmful  to  my  comrades." 
Conunander  Bucher  has  said  that  the  North 
Koreans  told  him,  confess  or  we  will  kill  off 
your  crew  one  man  each  day,  beginning  with 
the  youngest  seamen.  Bucher  dared  his  cap- 
tors to  kill  him  flrst.  They  refused  and  re- 
newed their  threat.  He  flnally  signed.  In  this 
Instance,  the  Code  poses  the  moral  dilemma 
but  does  not  resolve  It.  To  further  com- 
plicate the  situation,  does  the  code  for 
prisoners  of  war  apply  in  a  situation  In  which 
no  declaration  of  war  has  been  made?  What 
are  the  rules  concerning  illegal  detainees  in 
what  Is  allegedly  "peacetime." 

A  fourth  question  relates  to  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  own  government.  In  what  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  called  a  "unique 
diplomatic  procedure,"  MaJ.  Gen.  Gilbert  H. 
Woodward  at  Panmunjon  December  23  flrst 
repudiated  and  then  signed  a  paper  which 
stated:  "The  Government  of  the  U.S.A., 
acknowledging  the  vaUdity  of  the  confes- 
sions of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  of 
the  documents  of  evidence  produced  by  the 
representative  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  to  the  effect  that  the  ship  .  .  .  had 
Illegally  intruded  into  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  shoulders 
full  responsibility  and  solemnly  apologizes 
for  the  grave  acts  of  espionage  ..." 

Commenting  on  the  confession,  columnist 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  noted  that  "The  sign- 
ing of  the  repudiated  confession  .  .  .  one 
may  call  a  diplomatic  white  He,  reveals  L.B.J. 
as  a  great  humanitarian.  The  question  is, 
was  this  the  kind  of  statesmanship  which 
the  chief  defender  of  the  human  race  against 
Communist  blight  can  afford?" 

The  Communists  have,  of  course,  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  confession,  and  have  either 
ignored  the  repudiation  or  used  it  as  evi- 
dence of  our  own  dishonesty.  The  American 
Communist  newspaper.  The  Dally  World, 
stated  the  following  in  its  December  24  edi- 
torial: ".  .  .  the  U.S.  govenmient  did  not 
obtain  the  release  of  the  82  officers  and  men, 
as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  now  claims, 
but  it  was  the  North  Korean  Government 
that  made  the  friendly  move  of  releasing 
them  ...  At  the  time  of  the  release  .  .  . 
Washington's  representative  signed  a  state- 
ment admitting  Its  guilt  .  .  .  but  It  Imme- 
diately Issued  another  statement  claiming 
that  it  lied  In  making  Its  admission  .  .  . 
This  Is  a  fantastic  way  to  carry  on  diplomatic 
relations.  It  reveals  a  contemptuous  attitude 
to  the  commonsense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  an  arrogant  disrespect  for  other 
nations  .  .  ." 

The  pro-Communist  National  Guardian 
echoed  the  same  view:  ".  .  .  That  Washing- 
ton (admitted  guilt)  ...  at  the  same  time 
It  made  a  disclaimer  which  only  brings  the 
U.S.  Government  Into  deeper  discredit  be- 
fore world  public  opinion  becaxise  the  state- 
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ment  read  at  Panmunjom  prior  to  signing 
the  confession  only  states  that  the  confes- 
sion is  'at  variance'  with  the  official  U.8. 
position,  not  that  the  confession  Is  false." 
The  reason  for  asking  these  Important 
questions  is  that  we  must  be  certain  that  an 
mcldent  such  as  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo 
must  not  be  permitted  to  occur  again.  Our 
government  must  make  Its  position  clear, 
and  must  be  credible  In  the  world.  A  nation 
with  great  power  has  great  responsibilities. 
In  the  Pueblo  case,  such  responsibilities  were 
not  carried  out  properly,  either  with  regard 
to  defending  the  ship,  obtaining  the  release 
of  its  crew,  or  explaining  our  own  actions. 
Any  Congressional  inquiry  which  occurs 
should  be  more  concerned  with  developing 
guidelines  for  future  actions  than  with  as- 
sessing blame  and  responsibility  for  the  past. 
Hopefully,  the  new  Administration  will  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  its  predecessor. 


LT.  COMDR.  MARCUS  A.  ARNHEITER 
DENIED  RELIEF 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
items  relating  to  the  case  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Marcus  A.  Arnheiter. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  decision  of  October  22,  1968,  by 
the  Honorable  William  T.  Sweigert,  U.S. 
district  judge,  who  denied  Arnheiter  any 
relief. 

I  note  especially  the  reference  in  the 
decision : 

The  thoroughness  and  substantial  fairness 
of  the  Investigation  and  review  are  not  only 
evident  but  quite  Impressive. 

The  summary  and  memorandum  of 
decision  f  oUow : 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

District      of      California:      Marcus      A. 

Arnheitxr,    Plaintiff,    Against    Paul    R. 

Ignatius,   et   al..   Defendants,   Civil  No. 

48414 

SUMMARY  JUDGMENT 

This  matter  came  regularly  on  before  the 
Court  on  June  3,  1968  on  defendants'  motion 
to  dismiss  or  In  the  alternative  for  summary 
Judgment. 

Marvin  E.  Lewis.  Esq.,  Lewis,  Bouda  & 
Wlnchell,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  Cecil  P.  Poole,  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California,  by  Jerry 
K.  Clmmet,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 

The  Court  heard  argument  and  the  matter 
was  submitted:  however,  on  September  12, 
1968,  the  Court  entered  an  order  directing 
that  the  case  be  reopened  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  record  of  the  Witter  Investiga- 
tion before  the  Court.  The  defendants  com- 
piled with  the  Court's  order  and  flled  the 
complete  record  on  October  4, 1968. 

On  the  latter  date,  the  attorneys  for  the 
respective  parties  appeared  and  the  Court 
heard  further  argximent.  The  matter  was 
then  submitted  to  the  Court  for  decision. 

The  Court,  having  considered  all  the  plead- 
ings and  documents  In  the  record  and  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  and  being  fully  ad- 
vised, flled  Its  Memorandum  of  Decision  on 
October  22,  1968  granting  defendants'  motion 
for  summary  Judgment.  Said  Memorandtun 
of  Decision  Is  Incorporated  herein  by  refer- 
ence and  as  expressed  in  said  memorandum 
of  decision  and  for  the  reasons  stated  therein. 
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the  Court  finds  that  there  Is  no  genuine 
Issue  as  to  any  material  fact  and  the  defend- 
ants are  entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

Accordingly, 

It  Is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged,  and  de- 
creed that  summary  Judgment  be  and  hereby 
Is  entered  In  favor  of  the  defendants  and 
against  the  plaintiff  In  this  case. 

Dated:  October  23,  1968. 

W.  T.  Sweigert, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

Memorandum    of    Decision,    U.S.    District 

Court,  Northern  District  of  California: 

Marcus  A.  Arnheiter,  Plaintiff,  Against 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  et  al..  Defendants,  No. 

48414 

This  action  Is  brought  by  Marcus  A.  Arn- 
heiter, Lieutenant  Commander,  United  States 
Navy,  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a 
Declaratory  Judgment  and  for  Relief  In  the 
Nature  of  Mandamus. 

The  case  Is  now  before  the  court  on  de- 
fendant's motion  to  dismiss  the  action  for 
lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  either  the  person  or 
the  subject  matter  and  for  failure  of  the 
complaint  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief 
can  be  granted  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  there  Is  no  genuine  Issue  as  to 
any  material  fact  and  that  defendant  Is 
entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  record  consists  of  the  complaint  and 
certain  additional  matter  presented  by  the 
parties.  Presented  by  the  defendant  and 
moving  party  are  affidavits  of  Rear  Admiral 
Donald  C.  Irvine  and  Vice  Admiral  Benedict 
J.  Semmes  and  defendant's  Exhibits  C 
through  P  containing  extensive  documentary 
matter.  Presented  by  the  plaintiff  are  affi- 
davits of  plaintiff  Arnheiter  with  attached 
plaintiff's  Exhibits  A  through  I,  also  contain- 
ing extensive  documentary  matter. 

The  basic  facts  shown  by  the  record  are 
as  follows: 

On  December  22,  1965.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.S.S.  Vance,  a  Destroyer  Escort 
under  assignment  for  duty  In  the  Vietnam 
war  theatre  as  part  of  a  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Task  Group  under  the  Immediate  command 
of  Rear  Admiral  Donald  C.  Irvine.  This  Task 
Group  was  In  turn  a  subordinate  command 
under  Vice  Admiral  Baumberger.  Command- 
er, Cruiser-Destroyer  Forces,  Paclflc  Fleet, 
which  In  turn  was  a  subordinate  command 
under  Admiral  Roy  Johnson,  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Between  mid-March  and  March  29,  1966, 
Commander  D.  E.  MllUgan,  Commander, 
Escort  Squadron  Seven,  received  messages 
from  commanders  of  other  squadrons  con- 
cerning Irregular  practices  aboard  the  Vance 
and  also  concerning  certain  Improper  opera- 
tions of  the  Vance  that  interfered  with  other 
ships:  also  a  call  from  a  Chaplain,  Lieuten- 
ant Dando,  concerning  his  observations, 
m&de  aboard  the  Vance,  of  Irregular  practices 
and  low  morale;  also  a  confirmatory  report 
from  a  member  of  Mllllgan's  own  staff.  After 
counseling  with  some  of  his  fellow  officers. 
Commander  MllUgan  reported  his  Informa- 
tion to  Admiral  Irvine.  (Letter  of  Command- 
er MllUgan,  July  15,  1966,  part  of  Def.'s  Ex. 
E). 

On  March  29,  1966,  Rear  Admiral  Donald 
C.  Irvine,  as  Commander  of  the  Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Task  Group,  upon  receipt  of  this 
Information,  leading  him  to  believe  that 
Arnheiter  should  be  relieved  of  his  command 
"because  of  Irregular  practices  In  which  he 
had  engaged  and  Irregular  policies  which  he 
had  established"  and  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  C-7801(4)(d)  2,  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  Manual,  and  after  con- 
ferring with  Rear  Admiral  T.  8.  King  (who 
was  about  to  relieve  Irvine)  sent  a  naval 
message  to  Vice  Admiral  Benedict  J.  Semmes, 
Chief  of  Naval   Personnel,  requesting  that 
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Arnheiter  be  relieved  of  his  command  of  the 
Vance  so  that  these  matters  might  be  in- 
vestigated, indicating  that  speed  was  man- 
datory due  to  Impending  extended  redeploy- 
ment of  the  Vance  on  combat  operations. 
(Affidavit  of  Admiral  Irvine). 

On  March  30,  1966,  Vice  Admiral  Semmes, 
upon  receipt  of  this  request  and  after  tele- 
phonic concurrence  in  the  request  from  Vice 
Admiral  Baumberger,  Commander.  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Forces,  U.S.  Paclflc  Fleet,  issued 
Naval  Personnel  Order  174035  directing  that 
Arnheiter  be  detached  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  Vance  and  that  he  report  aboard 
U.S.D.  Dixie  for  temporary  duty  and  further 
assignment  by  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
(Affidavit  of  Admiral  Semmes) . 
-  On  March  31,  1966,  Commander  D.  E.  MllU- 
gan, acting  under  this  order,  boarded  the 
Vance,  relieved  Arnheiter  of  the  command 
and  made  a  preliminary  Investigation  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  detachment, 
obtaining  approximately  35  statements  from 
officers  and  crewmen  of  the  Vance  which, 
according  to  MllUgan,  corroborated  informa- 
tion already  received  by  him  from  others. 
(Mllllgan's  letter  of  7/15/66,  part  of  Def.'s 
Ex.  E). 

Thereupon,  Rear  Admiral  T.  S.  King,  who 
had  Just  replaced  Rear  Admiral  Irvine  as 
Commander  of  the  Task  Group,  acting  under 
Naval  Regulations,  32  CFR  719.254,  et  seq. 
and  Article  C-7801(4)  of  the  Naval  Personnel 
Manual,  appointed  Captain  Ward  A.  Witter 
to  conduct  an  "Informal  one-officer  investi- 
gation" provided  for  by  Navy  Regulations.  32 
CFR  719.611)  of  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  removal  of  Arnheiter. 

On  April  2,  1966,  Captain  Witter  conferred 
with  Arnheiter  concerning  his  rights  and 
advised  him  to  obtain  counsel,  Arnheiter 
obtained  assignment  from  the  Base  Legal 
Office  of  Lieutenant  McGovern  as  his 
counsel.  On  April  5th  Witter  reviewed  with 
Arnheiter  and  his  counsel  the  statements 
obtained  by  MllUgan,  the  preliminary  Inves- 
tigating officer,  copies  of  which  had  been 
given  by  Witter  to  Arnheiter  on  the  previous 
day.  With  Arnheiter  and  his  counsel  present. 
Witter  then  conducted  hearings  on  April  6, 
7,  8,  9,  11,  12  and  13,  taking  testimony  under 
oath  from  20  witnesses,  receiving  a  sworn 
statement  from  Arnheiter  and  receiving 
other  sworn  statements  of  witnesses  and 
other  documents.  (Witter  Report,  Pltf.'s 
Ex.  I). 

Under  date  of  April  27,  1966,  Witter  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  Rear-Admlral  King, 
who  had  convened  the  investigation,  a  13 
page  report  of  the  investigation  (Pltf's  Ex.  I) 
containing  a  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  his  findings  of  fact  as  required 
by  Navy  Regulations,  32  CFR  719.613. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  Wltter's  40 
separate  findings,  they  Involve  In  substance 
and  effect  improper  handling  of  ship's  sup- 
plies and  funds  (e.g.  3,  4,  8,  10,  11,  14,  16,  26, 
31,  35,  37);  questionable  policies  and  poor 
Judgment  In  matters  affecting  officer  and 
crew  morale  (e.g.,  3,  6,  25,  27,  29);  careless 
or  unnecessarily  hazardous  operations  (e.g., 
1,  9,  15,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  32,  33,  34,  36,  39. 
40);  improper  operations  reports  (e.g.,  12, 
13). 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Witter  from 
these  findings  were  to  the  general  effect 
that  Arnheiter  was  not  the  type  to  have 
command;  that  he  lacked  the  ablUty  to  act 
without  guidance  and  assistance  of  su- 
periors; that,  despite  high  goals  and  drive, 
he  Is  a  poor  leader,  unrealistic  and  Insensi- 
tive to  what  is  going  on  around  him;  that, 
although  basically  honest,  he  rationalizes 
distortion  of  facts  to  his  own  advantage; 
that,  although  attempting  to  run  his  ship  in 
strict  and  pure  chain  of  command  with  his 
officers,  his  obsession  with  this  purpose  affects 
his  ablUty  to  make  correct  and  balanced 
Judgments;  that  most  of  his  actions  were 
relatively  minor  and  In  no  case  maUclous; 
that  removal  from  command  would  be  ade- 
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quAtely  Mvere  penalty  for  hla  performance 
and.  If  It  stands,  ^1  be  more  tban  ade- 
quate punishment  4or  bis  actual  Irregular- 
lUes. 

witter  thereupon  recommended  that  Am- 
helter'B  removal  be  sustained,  that  be  be  not 
asslt^ed  command  In  the  future,  either 
ashore  or  afloat,  but  that  no  disciplinary 
acUon  be  taken  agaiast  him. 

Under  date  of  May  26.  1966,  Rear  Admiral 
King,  acting  on  the  Witter  report,  forwarded 
It  to  Vice  Admiral  Baumberger  with  his  own 
report  (Part  of  Def.fs  Ex.  E)  containing  his 
comments  on  the  fitter  findings  and  bis 
concurrence  in  the  Witter  recommendations 
except  In  the  one  respect  that  King  recom- 
mended that,  since  ]the  record  showed  that 
Arnhelter  had  kno\«lngly,  willfully  and  ad- 
mittedly violated  regulations,  he  should  be 
disciplined  by  the  [Issuance  of  a  punitive 
letter  of  reprimand. 

Upon  receipt  of  tpe  Witter  and  King  re- 
ports. Vice  Admiral' Baumberger  on  June  7, 
1966.  provided  Amljelter  with  copies  of  the 
reports,  granted  recjuests  of  Arnhelter  that 
counsel  be  made  available  to  assist  him  and, 
f\irther.  granted  requests  of  Arnhelter  and 
his  counsel  for  oppottunlty  to  submit  further 
Information  and  to  file  comments  In  rebut- 
taf  of  the' findings  and  opinions.  In  addition, 
on"JulyI»;  1966.  Ba(\amberger  obtained  from 
Commander  MllUga^,  the  preliminary  Inves- 
tigation officer,  a  Wter  of  that  date  (Part 
of  Def.'s  Ex.  E)  sefltlng  forth  the  sequence 
of  events  leading  tip  to  the  relief  of  Arn- 
helter and  also  encloelng  the  earlier  report 
to  Mllllgan  by  Chaplain  Dando  (Part  of 
Def.'s  Ex.  E)    dated!  March  26th. 

Under  date  of  Aagiist  30.  1966,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Baimiberger  prepared  for  forwarding 
to  Vice  Admiral  Sertimes.  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, and  to  Adnilral  Roy  Johnson,  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  Pbclflc  Fleet,  his  own  re- 
port (Part  of  Def.'t  Ex.  E)  containing  his 
comments  on  the  witter  and  King  reports 
and  enclosing  an  i^nhelter  rebuttal  state- 
ment dated  August  i5.  1966. 

This  Baumberget  report  of  August  30tb 
reviews  the  entire  !sltuatlon  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  tha<:  "Isolated,  none  of  the 
'alleged  Irregularities'  Is  sxifflclent  grounds 
to  sustain  relief  for  cause;  that  there  emerges 
when  reviewing  the  record,  together  with 
many  conversation*  held  with  Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnhelter,  and  others  Intimately 
acquainted  with  h^m,  the  Impression  of  a 
brilliant,  yet  comp|ex  officer  ...  an  officer 
whose  actions  In  B  number  of  Instances, 
both  operational  and  administrative  (In- 
cluding the  handling  of  personnel)  did  cast 
some  doubt  in  tb4  minds  of  his  superiors 
that  his  judgment,  discretion  and  objectivity 
could  be  relied  upon  In  an  Independent 
command  status."   | 

Baumberger  expfessed  his  opinion  that 
"had  not  the  Vai^e  been  employed  In  a 
forward  area,  a  deniand  for  corrective  meas- 
vires  by  his  sup>erlof8  wovUd  have  been  more 
appropriate  than  his  relief  from  command", 
adding,  however,  tljat  "the  foregoing  should 
not  be  misconstrued  to  Indicate  that  the 
type  commander"  1(1. e.,  Baimiberger)  "con- 
dones the  Irregularities  admitted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Arnhelter;  ^o  matter  how  they  are 
explained  away."      i 

Thereupon  Baximperger  recommended  that 
no  disciplinary  actlbn  be  taken  against  Arn- 
helter. that  his  rtllef  from  command  be 
sustained  only  as  ffor  Investigation  In  the 
light  of  the  clrculnstances  then  exlatlng", 
that  he  not  be  reitored  to  the  Vance  but 
that  he  be  reassigned  to  command  a  de- 
stroyer escort  of  tlie  same  force  to  provide 
sm  opportunity  for  reassessment  of  his 
abUltles. 

Under  date  of  September  9,  1966,  Vice 
Admiral  Semmes.  Chief,  Naval  Personnel, 
acting  upon  the  f()regolng  and  also  upon  a 
brief  from  his  A*lstant  for  Performance, 
W.  R.  De  Loach  (part  of  Def.'s  Ex.  E)  ap- 
proved the  removal  of  Arnhelter  "for  cause" 
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(part  of  Def.'s  Ex.  E) .  On  the  same  date 
Semmes  forwarded  to  President,  Line  Selec- 
tion Board  for  Commanders  (which  passes 
upon  promotions  for  lieutenant  command- 
ers) the  memo  (part  of  Def.'s  Ex.  F)  of  this 
action  (to  be  placed  In  Arnhelter 's  Selection 
Board  Jacket),  together  with  a  copy  of 
Arnhelter's  letter,  advising  that  the  reas- 
signment of  Arnhelter  would  be  held  In 
abeyance  pending  report  from  Commander  In 
Chief,  Paclflc  Fleet. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Roy  A.  Johnson,  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  Paclflc  Fleet,  had  requested 
Vice  Admiral  Baumberger  to  submit  to  blm 
additional  data  and  another  more  detailed 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  allegations 
against  Arnhelter. 

Under  date  of  November  1,  1966,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Baumberger  responding  to  the  request 
of  Commander  In  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  pre- 
pared a  second  report  (Pltf.'s  Ex.  B)  In  which 
he  sharply  criticized  Captain  Witter,  the  In- 
vestigative officer,  for  having  "unwittingly 
compounded  bis  already  difficult  task  by  In- 
jecting himself  personally  Into  the  role  of  a 
'psychologist'  rather  than  In  that  of  an 
Impartial  finder  of  fact"  and  for  having  "ne- 
glected or  refxised  to  pxirsue  available  evi- 
dence concerning  specific  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct" and  for  having  based  his  findings 
for  the  most  part  "on  the  unsubstantiated 
opinions  of  witnesses  Inimical  to  Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnhelter". 

Admiral  Baumberger  then  proceeded  to  re- 
examine the  Witter  findings  one  by  one  In  the 
light  of  the  evidence  and  to  express  hla 
opinion  as  to  each,  rejecting  most  of  them  as 
either  Insufficiently  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence or  as  being  Insufficient  to  show  Im- 
propriety, minimizing  others  because  of  triv- 
iality or  mitigating  circumstances  but  con- 
cluding that  some  show  conduct  which  could 
not  be  condoned.  Baumberger  then  reiterated 
his  recommendations  of  August  30th,  already 
above  set  forth. 

On  January  20,  1967,  Admiral  Johnson, 
Commander  In  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  acting  on 
the  foregoing  rejected  Baumberger's  recom- 
mendation that  Arnhelter  should  be  reas- 
signed to  another  destroyer-escort  command 
In  the  force.  (See  Pltf.'s  Ex.  A  [chronology  1 ) . 
On  February  16,  1967,  following  this  deter- 
mination of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  Pa- 
clflc Fleet,  Vice  Admiral  Baumberger  de- 
tached Arnhelter  from  the  staff  of  the  Cruis- 
er-Destroyer Force.  On  February  23rd,  Arn- 
helter rejwrted  to  Commander,  Western  Sea 
Frontier  (Plft.'s  Ex.  A.  chronology  1/23/67) 
for  duty  and  Is  now  permanently  assigned 
with  lieutenant  commander  rank  to  non- 
command  shore  duty  at  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco. 

On  March  3.  1967,  Arnhelter  visited  Vice 
Admiral  Semmes,  Chief  NaviJ  Personnel  and 
unsuccessfully  requested  either  the  conven- 
ing of  a  full  scale  coiut  of  inquiry  to  review 
his  removal  or  a  general  court  martial.  On 
April  7,  1967,  Arnhelter  wrote  to  Semmes 
citing  claimed  violations  of  Navy  Regula- 
tions and  the  Naval  Personnel  Manual.  (See 
Plft's  Ex.  A — chronology) . 

Finally,  on  November  24,  1967,  the  de- 
fendant. Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote  (Def.'s 
Ex.  C)  Arnhelter,  responding  to  his  six  pre- 
vious letters  between  May  9,  1967  and  Octo- 
ber 21.  1967.  to  the  effect  that  all  his  com- 
munications and  his  entire  personnel  file. 
Including  his  rebuttal  submissions,  the  In- 
vestigation reports  and  the  action  of  all  re- 
viewing authorities  had  been  extensively  and 
personally  studied  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy; 
that  the  Secretary  had  also  considered  the 
opinions  of  Admiral  Settle  and  Captain  Alex- 
ander (who  had  Interested  themselves  on  be- 
half of  Arnhelter's  contentions);  that  the 
Secretary  had  taken  personal  Interest  In  the 
Issues  which  Arnhelter  raised  concerning  the 
character  of  his  past  services  in  command 
and  the  appropriateness  of  his  future  assign- 
ment to  command  and  the  Secretary  con- 
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eluded:  "Having  now  completed  my  evalua- 
tion I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  your  re- 
quests for  further  InqiUry  Into  this  matter 
are  not  granted.  I  am  convinced  that  you 
have  received  a  full  opportunity  to  present 
your  position  in  this  case.  From  the  entire 
record  before  me,  I  can  identify  no  valid 
reason  for  altering  the  decision  that  your 
further  asslgmnent  would  be  inappropriate." 

On  December  19,  1967,  plaintiff  commenced 
this  suit  contending  that  his  summary  de- 
tachment from  command  of  the  Vance  and 
the  subsequent  approval  thereof  were  in  vio- 
lation of  Navy  Regulations  and  in  effect  a 
deprival  of  procedural  due  process  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  and  asking  this  court  for  a 
judgment  declaring  that  he  is  entitled  to 
another  Navy  hearing — a  fair  and  impartial 
one — on  all  matters  relating  to  his  detach- 
ment from  command  and  his  promotion 
status  and  ordering  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj 
to  convene  a  court  of  Inquiry,  or  other  ap- 
propriate hearing,  for  that  purpose. 

Before  taking  up  the  particular  allegations 
of  plaintiff's  complaint  and  affidavit,  we 
should  first  consider  the  underlying  question 
of  law  jjresented  In  this  case,  i.e.,  whether 
and,  if  so,  upon  what  conditions  and  limita- 
tions, do  the  federal  courts  have  power  to 
review  such  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the 
armed  forces  as  are  presented  by  the  record. 

It  win  be  noted  from  the  record  thus  far 
set  forth  that,  although  plaintiff  alleges  that 
his  removal  from  command  and  his  suDse- 
quent  failure  of  promotion  will  adversely  af- 
fect his  chances  of  future  promotion,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  to  negate  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Navy,  should  It  choose  to  do  so 
in  the  future,  could  reassign  plaintiff  to  a 
command  and/or  promote  him  to  higher 
rank. 

It  win  also  be  noted  that  plaintiff  has 
never  been  court  marltaled  or  subjected  to 
discharge  or  any  punitive  action  whatever — 
no  forfeiture  of  pay  or  confinement  to  quar- 
ters or  demotion  in  rsink — not  even  a  letter 
of  reprimand.  He  was,  before  his  removal 
from  command,  a  Lieutenant  Conunander  in 
the  United  States  Navy  and  still  is  such  to- 
day virtth  the  full  entitlements  of  that  rank, 
subject  only  to  Navy  Regulations  and  to  or- 
ders of  bis  superior  officers.  Clearly,  plaintiff's 
basic  and  only  grievance  is  that  a  duty  order 
made  by  a  superior  officer  detaching  him 
from  a  command  assignment  was  subse- 
quently approved  after  further  investigation 
and  that  he  has  not  since  been  promoted  in 
rank. 

LAW    RE    REVIEW    OT    MILITABY    DECISIONS 

Article  II,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution 
makes  the  President  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Article  I,  Section 
8  grants  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regiilatlon  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces. 

Stemming  from  such  old  cases  as  Dynes  v. 
Hoover.  61  U.  S.  65  (1857),  Decatur  v.  Pauld- 
ing, 39  U.S.  497  (1840)  and  United  States  v. 
Eliason,  41  U.S.  291  (1842),  a  general  nUe 
gradually  crystallzed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
to  the  effect  that  military  decisions — Judicial 
(court  martial)  or  administrative— are  not 
subject  to  judicial  review  by  the  federal 
courts  except  to  the  extent  that  these  courts, 
exercising  their  power  to  entertain  habeas 
corpus  petitions,  may  make  the  single  In- 
quiry whether  a  military  decision  under  col- 
lateral attack  was  within  the  military  Juris- 
diction. The  term  jurisdiction  was  narrowly 
construed  to  mean,  not  whether  the  military 
acted  erroneously  or  even  whether  It  con- 
formed to  the  due  process  provisions  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  but  only  whether  the  military 
bad  jurisdiction  of  the  person  and  subject 
matter  and  acted  within  Its  powers.  It  has 
been  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  for 
those  In  the  military  or  naval  service  the 
military  law,  as  It  may  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  administered  by  the  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  is  the  measure  of 
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the  due  process  to  which  those  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  are  entitled. 

This  so-called  '"non-revlewablllty  rule"  has 
been  long  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
court  martial  convictions  reeulUng  In  mlll- 
tar>'  imprisonment,  punitive  discharge  or 
other  penalties.  (See,  Ex  parte  Reed,  100  U.S. 
13  (1879) ;  /n  re  Grimley,  137  U.S.  147  (1890) ; 
In  re  Yamashita,  327  U.S.  1  (1946);  Johnson 
v.  Eisentrager,  339  U.S.  763   (I960)). 

The  non-revlewabiUty  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied, not  only  to  military-judicial  proceed- 
ings (I.e.,  court  martial  convictions),  but 
also  to  military-administrative  proceedings, 
e.g..  non-punitive,  but  Involuntary  retire- 
ment or  discharge  of  military  personnel.  See, 
Reaves  v.  Ainsworth,  219  U.S.  296  (1911): 
U.S.  ex  rel  Creary  v.  Weeks,  259  U.S.  336 
(1922);  U.S.  ex  rel  French  v.  Weeks,  259  U.S. 
326  (1922);  OrlojJ'  v.  Willoughby.  345  U.S.  83 
(1953). 

Not  until  1953  did  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
dicate relaxation  of  this  non-revlewablllty 
rule.  In  Burns  v.  Wilson,  346  U.S.  137  (1953), 
a  habeas  corpus  petition  to  annul  a  court 
martial  murder  conviction,  the  court,  al- 
though it  denied  the  writ,  stated  that  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  due  process  is 
meaningful  enough  and  sufficiently  adapt- 
able to  protect  soldiers  as  well  as  civilians 
from  crude  military  injustices  and  that  the 
federal  courts  have  power  to  determine 
whether  the  military  have  given  fair  con- 
sideration to  the  petitioner's  claims  of  de- 
nial of  constitutional  due  process.  The  de- 
nial of  relief  was  based,  as  set  forth  In  the 
main  opinion,  upon  the  stated  ground  that 
the  military  had  fully  and  fairly  considered 
all  the  petitioner's  constitutional  claims  but 
the  four  opinions  filed  In  the  case  '  read  as 
a  whole,  seem  to  intimate  that.  If  such  had 
not  been  the  case,  the  court  would  have  re- 
viewed the  conviction  and  that  the  scope  of 
review  would  have  extended  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional narrow  concept  of  jurisdiction  to 
Include  claims  of  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tional due  process.^ 

Likewise,  in  1958,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Harman  v.  Brucker.  356  U.S.  579,  again  in- 
timated relaxation  of  the  non-revlewablllty 
rule  as  applied  to  non-Judicial,  administra- 
tive actions  of  the  military.  In  that  case  the 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  an  administrative 
army  discharge  which  had  been  based  on  se- 
curity risk  activities  occurring  prior  to  peti- 
tioner's induction.  The  (3ourt  of  Appeals  (243 
P.  2d  613  (D.C.  Clr.  1957])   and  the  District 
Court  (137  P.  Supp.  475  |D.C.  1956) )  had  both 
denied  relief  upon  the  traditional  non-re- 
vlewablllty r\Ue  as  set  forth  in  WilUmghby, 
supra.  The   Supreme   Court,   however,   held 
that,    generally   speaking,   judicial   relief   Is 
available  to  anyone  who  has  been  injured  by 
an  act  of  a  government  official  in  excess  of 
his  express  or  Implied  powers.  The  court  pro- 
ceeded to  review  and  overrule  the  military's 
interpretation  of  a  statute  and  held  that  the 
army    had    in    fact    exceeded    Its    statutory 
powers  by  basing  the  discharge,  not  on  peti- 
tioner's military  record  alone,  but  upon  civil- 
ian activities  occurring  prior  to  induction.' 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  decisions  like 
Bums    V.    Wilson,    supra,    and    Harman    v. 
Brucker,  supra,  relax  the   traditional   non- 
revlewablllty  r\ile  and  expand  the  scope  of 
federal   court   collateral   review  of   military 
determinations,  court  martial  or  administra- 
tive, Is  not  yet  clear.* 

In  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  recent 
expreeslon  of  the  Supreme  Court  concerning 
federal  court  review  of  military  determina- 
tions. Beard  v.  Stahr,  370  U.S.  41  (1962)  the 
court  bad  before  It  the  case  of  an  army 
officer  seeking  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  removing  him  from  the  active 
list  (through  elimination  proceedings  under 
an  Act  of  Congress  dealing  with  dismissal 
for  failure  to  meet  military  standards)  upon 
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the  ground  that  the  Act  placed  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  officer,  rather  than  upon 
the  army,  and,  further,  made  no  provision 
for  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  officer.  A  three  Judge  district  court 
Beard  v.  Stahr,  200  F.  Supp.  766  (D.C.  1961) 
had  held  that  an  officer  of  the  armed  forces 
Is  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  the 
President  In  his  discretion,  except  as  such 
discretion  might  be  limited  by  an  Act  of 
Congress;  that  since  unlimited  power  to  dis- 
miss is  Inherent  in  the  President  unless  lim- 
ited by  Act  of  Congress,  it  follows  a  fortiori 
that  any  procedure  established  by  Congress 
for  the  elimination  of  officers,  who  are  either 
surplus  or  not  regarded  as  meeting  high 
standards,  is  not  limited  or  controlled  by  the 
due  process  clause  or  any  other  constitu- 
tional provision  and  that  the  supervision  and 
control  over  the  selection,  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  officers  are  not  proper  subjects 
of  the  judicial  function.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  a  per  curiam  opinion  vacated  the  judg- 
ment of  the  three  Judge  district  court  upon 
the  sole  ground,  however,  that  the  action  had 
been  prematurely  brought  because  the  ap- 
pellant had  not  yet  been  actually  removed 
from  the  army  active  list. 

Recent  cases  In  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
District  Courts  In  which  administrative  dis- 
charges of  military  personnel  have  been  chal- 
lenged lor  lack  of  constitutional  due  process 
or  non-compliance  with  statutory  or  rule  re- 
quirements, have  recognized  the  limited 
scope  of  federal  court  review  and  have  de- 
nied relief  either  upon  the  ground  of  non- 
revlewablllty  or  after  review  upon  the  merits. 
See.  Brown  v.  Gamage.  377  F.2d  154  (DC.  Clr. 
1967) ;  Kennedy  v.  Commandant,  268  F.Supp. 
967  (D.  Kan.  1966) .  See  also,  Sohm  v.  Dillon, 
231  F.Supp.  973  (D.C.  1964)  and  235  F.Supp. 
450  (DC.  1964)  (reVd  in  365  F.2d  915)  (DC. 
Clr.  1966);  but  solely  to  order  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings pending  military  review;  Reed  v. 
Franke,  297  F.2d  17  (4th  Clr.  1961) ;  Richards 
v.  Cox.  184  F.Supp.  107  (D.C.  Kan.  1960)  (a 
court  martial  case).  Compare,  however,  Ashe 
v.  McNamara,  355  F.2d  277  (1st  Clr.  1965), 
which  was  granted  relief  after  a  review  of  a 
court  martial  conviction  for  fundamental  un- 
fairness (denial  of  effective  assUtance  of 
counsel),  citing  Bums  v.  Wilson,  supra  and 
Harman  v.  Brucker,  supra.'  * 

In  our  opinion  cases  like  Bums  v.  Wilson 
and  Harman  v.  Brucker  seem  to  Indicate 
that,  although  there  may  be  doubt,  as  to  the 
scope  of  review,  the  Supreme  Court  is  pre- 
pared to  relax  the  traditional  non-revlewa- 
blllty rule  sufficiently  to  admit  ultimate,  col- 
lateral federal  court  review  of  claims  by  mili- 
tary personnel  of  denial  of  constitutional  due 
process  In  such  matters  as  court  martial  con- 
victions '  which  Involve  life,  Uberty  or  other 
penalty,  and  administrative  discharges  from 
the  services  which  Involve  their  quasi  prop- 
erty rights. 

It  can  be  argued  that  officers  and  service- 
men, upon  termination  of  their  service,  have 
a  quasi  property  right  to  have  their  dis- 
charges properly  reflect  their  military  rec- 
ord becavise  if  such  discharges  Improperly 
and  adversely  reflect  the  mlUtary  record  they 
might  stigmatize  the  dischargee  and  ad- 
versely affect  his  civilian  future. 

Neither  of  these  situations,  however,  Is 
presented  In  our  pending  case.  As  already 
noted,  the  Issue  here  is  much  narrower, 
namely,  judicial  review  of  such  purely  Inter- 
nal, administrative  matters  as  duty  assign- 
ment and  promotion. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  traditional 
nonrevlewablllty  nile  should  be  followed  and 
applied  at  least  where,  as  In  this  case,  the 
military  decision  affects,  not  the  life,  liberty 
or  some  property  right  of  the  petitioner,  but 
only  bis  duty  assignment  or  promotion 
status.  We  know  of  no  case  In  the  Supreme 
Court  or  m  the  lesser  federal  courtu  which 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  naval  or 
army  decisions  of  thla  particular  kind  for 
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any  reason  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary.  It 
has  been  consistently  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  example  In  Orloff  v.  Willoughby. 
supra,  that  "it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
this  Court  by  habeas  corpus  to  determine 
whether  specific  assignments  to  duty  fall 
within  the  basic  classification  of  peti- 
tioner .  .  .  [TJhere  must  be  a  wide  latitude 
allowed  to  those  in  command  .  .  .  [W]ehave 
fovmd  no  case  where  this  Court  has  assumed 
to  revise  duty  orders  as  to  one  lawfully  in 
the  service."  345  U.S.  83,  93-94. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  promotion  sta- 
tus, the  Supreme  Court  in  Reaves  v.  Ains- 
VDOrth,  supra,  holding  that  qualification  of  an 
officer  for  promotion  cannot  be  reviewed,  said 
"to  be  promoted  .  .  .  may  be  the  right  of  an 
officer,  the  value  to  him  of  his  commission, 
but  greater  even  than  that  is  the  welfare  of 
the  country  and.  It  may  be,  even  its  safety 
through  the  efficiency  of  the  Army."  219  U  S. 
296,  306. 

In  Luftig  v.  McNamara,  252  F  Supp.  819 
(DC.  1966)  the  district  court  dismissed  an 
action  brought  by  a  member  of  the  Army  to 
enjoin  it  from  ordering  him  to  the  Vietnam 
war  theatre.  Although  one  ground  for  dis- 
missal was  that  the  court  had  no  power  to 
determine  a  political  question,  a  further 
ground  was  that  courts  may  not  substitute 
their  Judgment  lor  that  of  the  Commander 
In  Chief  concerning  disposition  of  the  armed 
forces,  citing  Beard  v.  Stahr,  200  F.  Supp.  766 
supra.^ 

Any  attempt  of  the  federal  courts,  absent 
some  direction  or  permission  from  the  Con- 
gress to  do  so,  to  take  over  review  of  mlUtary 
duty  assignments,  commands  and  promo- 
tions would  obviously  be  fraught  with  prac- 
tical difficulties  for  both  the  armed  forces 
and  the  courts. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  base  the 
decision  of  this  case  upon  the  non-revlew- 
ablllty rule.  For  the  purpose  of  this  case  we 
will  assume  that  this  court  should  review  the 
kind  of  naval  decisions  here  Involved  and  we 
will  further  assume  that  on  such  review  this 
court  should  extend  its  review  beyond  the 
narrow  test  of  military  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
clude constitutional  due  process. 

So  far  as  constitutional  due  process  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Navy  decisions  here  In  question 
did  not  deprive  plaintiff  of  his  life  or  liberty 
through  any  punitive  measures  against  him. 
The   only   possible    constitutional    question 
would  be  whether  they  operated  to  deprive 
plaintiff  of  a  property  or  quasi  property  right 
vsrlthln  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
But.  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  has  no 
projserty  right  In   any   particular  command 
or  duty  assignment  or  promotion  during  his 
service  any  more   than  baa  a  civil  service 
employee  any  such  right.  In  cases  involving 
civil  service.  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
dismissals,  duty  assignments  and  promotions 
is  narrowly  limited  to  the  question  whether 
the  governmental  agency  has  properly  inter- 
preted and  substantially  complied  with  any 
pertinent  statute  regulating  assignment  or 
promotion.  The  test  is,   not   constitutional 
due  process,  but  only  substantial  compliance 
by    civilian    superiors    with    such    statutory 
requirements.  Powell  v.  Brannan,  196  F.  2d 
871    (DC.  Clr.  1952).  Seebach  v.  Cullen,  224 
F.  Supp.  15  (N.D.  Cal.  1963) ,  aff'd  338  F.  2d  663 
(9th  Clr.  1964);    Mancilla  v.   United  States, 
382  P.  2d  269  (9th  Clr.  1967);  Cutting  v.  Hig- 
ley.  235  F.  2d  515  (D.C.  Clr.  1956). 

For  obviously  stronger  reasons  military 
decisions  concerning  Internal  duty  assign- 
ments and  promotions  mtist  be  left,  absent 
Congressional  regulation  to  the  contrary,  to 
the  Judgment  of  chain  of  command  under 
the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief.  If 
reviewable  at  all  by  the  federal  court,  the 
only  possible  question  would  be  whether,  as 
alleged  by  plaintiff  In  this  case,  certain  pro- 
cedural Navy  Regulations  were  violated.  In 
order  to  an.-swer  this  question  we  proceed  to 
examine  plaintiff's  allegations.* 
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FlalntUT  alleges  tbati  blB  detachment  from 
the  command  of  the  Vlmce  was  the  result  of 
a  conspiracy  between  hlls  subordinate  offlcers, 
among  them  his  operations  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Oenerous,  hla  o(>eratlons  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Hardy  (Compliant  X),  and  his  su- 
perior offlcers.  among  them  Admiral  Irvine 
and  Admiral  King  and  Commander  MlUlgan. 
The  Issue,  however.  Is  not  possible  con- 
spiratorial motivation  by  plaintiff's  fellow 
officers,  but  only  whet^ier  plaintiff's  detach- 
ment was,  neverthelets,  accomplished  and 
subsequently  approve<^  In  substantial  con- 
formity with  regulajbions,  regardless  of 
motivation.  < 

Plaintiff  alleges  that)  his  subordinate  offl- 
cers, among  them  Lleittenant  Oenerous  and 
Lieutenant  Hardy.  an4  others,  among  them 
Chaplain  Os  term  an,  |  Commander  Balrd, 
Commander  Mllllgan,  Chaplain  Lieutenant 
Dando,  Lieutenant  Kofdon  and  Commander 
Mllllgan,  made  and  fbrwarded  critical  re- 
ports concerning  him  ti>  others  without  noti- 
fying him  In  intentional  and  Icnowlng  vio- 
lation of  Navy  Regrulatlons  1212,  1343.2, 
1243.3  and  1404.1  whic^i  deal  with  the  mak- 
ing of  critical  reports:  concerning  officers. 
The  issue,-  however. i  is  not  violation  by 
others  of  svcti  regulations,  but  only  whether 
plaintiff,  notwlthstantUng,  was  removed 
and  his  removal  subsaquently  approved,  in 
substantial  compliancei  with  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  removalaj  from  command — re- 
gardless of  alleged  violaitlon  of  other  rules  by 
plaintiff's  fellow  officeis. 

Further,  as  we  will  1  presently  point  out, 
the  subject  matter  olj  these  critical  com- 
munications, allegedly  knade  to  others  with- 
out notice  to  plaintiff,  was  ultimately  Inves- 
tigated at  the  Witter  hekrlng. 

Plaintiff  alleges  thaa  his  superior  officers. 
Admirals  Irvine,  King  pmd  Semmes,  accom- 
plished his  summary  removal  in  violation  of 
Naval  Personnel  Manual  C-7801-4.  (Def.'s 
Ex.  D).  The  Manual,  hbwever,  expressly  au- 
thorizes requests  by  superior  officers  to 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for  summary  de- 
tachment of  subordinsfte  offlcers  from  duty 
whenever  speed  la  maniatory  because  of  any 
emergency.  Impending!  deplojmient  of  the 
ship  or  squadron  to  wmcb  the  officer  is  at- 
tached, or  other  urgent  reasons.  In  the  pend- 
ing case,  summary  detaahment  was  requested 
by  Admiral  Irvine  and]  ordered  by  Admiral 
Semmes.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, because  they  belli 
gency  existed. 

The  Manual  provides 
request  for  removal  fri 
preliminarily  made 
briefly  the  reasons  an( 
urgency;  that  approprl 
be  taken  by  Chief  of 
that  "flnal  action"  will 
on  the  basis  of  a  sub! 
together  with  the  statement  of  the  officer 
in  question,  can  be  made  a  part  of  bis  official 
record.  I 

In  the  pending  case  an  investigation  of 
the  summary  removal  was  promptly  con- 
vened and  the  subsequent  letter  from  Ad- 
miral King,  together  wl^h  the  Witter  Investi- 
gation report,  was  forw^ded  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  via  Admiral  Baumberger. 
who  first  made  these  letter  reports  available 
to  Arnhelter  for  his  rebittal  statement.  Am- 
helter  then  presented  hl^  rebuttal  statement, 
dated  Augijst  5,  1966  (Def.'s  Ex.  H),  con- 
sisting of  over  500  pag^s  Including  the  at- 
tached exhibits.  On  Aiigust  30,  1966,  the 
letter  of  Admiral  King  a  ad  the  Witter  report, 
together  with  the  Arnbeiter  rebuttal  state- 
ment, were  forwarded  by  Admiral  Baum- 
berger to  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  flnal 
action  and  on  September  9,  1966,  this  flnal 
action  was  taken  by  Adinlral  Semmes,  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  affirovlng  "for  cause" 
Amheiter's  previous  summary  dismissal  from 
command. 


i^ed  that  such  emer- 

lat  in  such  case  the 
command  may  be 
message,  stating 
the  nature  of  the 
ite  action  will  then 
'laval  Personnel  but 
be  taken  by  him  only 
equent  letter  which. 
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Clearly,  these  procedures  were  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Manual  covering  summary  detachments  from 
command. 

Plaintiff  alleges,  however,  that  Admiral 
Irvine  did  not  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  Naval  Personnel  Manual  C-7801(4)  (c), 
f!\2,  3.  and  4.  containing  what  are  obvl- 
oully  directory,  policy  provisions  concern- 
ing responsibilities  of  command  offlcers  in 
miking  requests  for  detachment  of  officers. 
Admiral  Irvine's  affidavit  avers  that  consid- 
eration was  given  to  each  of  those  provisions. 
Assuming,  however,  that  Admiral  Irvine, 
either  from  poor  Judgment  or  through  Inad- 
vertence, failed  to  comply  with  these  provi- 
sions prior  to  making  his  request,  such  fail- 
ure would  not  invalidate  the  summary 
removal  by  Admiral  Semmes,  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (in  whom  was  then  vested  the 
power  to  act  on  such  requests)  if.  in  fact, 
the  summary  removal  was  thereafter  fairly 
Investigated  and  cause  for  the  removal 
found. 

Plaintiff  alleges  that  the  Witter  Informal 
one-officer  investigation  was  convened  In  vio- 
lation of  regulations  and  without  due  proc- 
ess. Navy  Regulations.  32  CPR  719.254  et. 
seq.,  authorize  three  kinds  of  fact-flndlng 
bodies:  (1)  Courts  of  Inquiry;  (2)  Boards 
of  Investigation  (formal  or  informal),  and 
(3)  One-Officer  Investigations  (formal  or  in- 
formal). An  Informal  one-officer  investiga- 
tion was  convened  by  Admiral  King  in  this 
case. 

The  Regulations,  32  CPR  719.255,  expressly 
leave  the  type  of  fact-flndlng  body  to  be 
ordered  in  any  particular  situation  to  the 
"Judgment  and  sound  discretion  of  officers 
in  command"  under  general  guidelines  set 
forth  In  the  regulations. 

The  record  shows  beyond  genuine  dispute 
that  the  convening  by  Admiral  King  of  a 
one-officer  Investigation  was  within  the  pre- 
scribed guidelines  and.  further,  was  a  purely 
discretionary  choice  with  which  the  court 
should  not  interfere. 

Plaintiff  contends,  however,  that  proce- 
dural provisions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Manual  were  violated  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation.  This  Manual 
provides  that  an  "informal  one-officer  in- 
vestigation" such  as  was  convened  in  this 
case,  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  prescribed  for  "an  informal 
board  Investigation"  (which  consists  of  two 
or  more  offlcers — 32  CPR  719.601)  Insofar 
as  those  rules  and  principles  can  be  applied 
to  a  one-officer  investigation  (32  CFR 
719.611,  612) — provided  that  "the  mission  of 
the  officer  must  be  given  primary  considera- 
tion in  the  determination  of  procedural 
questions  not  covered  by  the  sources  of 
guidance." 

Navy  Regulations,  32  CFR  719.601,  610, 
provide  in  substance  and  effect  that  such 
Informal  boards  have  considerable  latitude 
in  the  methods  they  may  employ  to  elicit 
information;  that  testimony  may  be  taken 
In  any  fair  manner;  that  cross-examination 
must  be  exercised  within  the  practical  limits 
set  by  the  method  of  Interrogation,  that  evi- 
dence and  Information  may  be  obtained  by 
such  means  as  formal  testimony  of  witnesses. 
Informal  personal  interview,  correspondence 
and  telephone  inquiry;  that  a  party  and  bis 
counsel  shall  be  permitted  to  examine  such 
evidence  or  Information  as  will  be  considered 
In  the  report  and  to  present  further  evidence 
or  Information  or  to  suggest  other  lines  of 
inquiry;  that  after  all  available  evidence  has 
been  received  and  after  the  party  has  had  a 
reasonable  time  to  examine  any  evidence 
not  received  In  his  presence  and  to  present 
the  evidence  he  may  desire,  the  party  or  his 
counsel  may  make  an  unsworn  statement, 
either  orally  or  in  writing  and  may  make  an 
argument;  that  an  investigative  repoTt,  in 
letter  form  shaU  be  submitted  by  the  Investi- 
gating officer. 
Although  Arnhelter  aa  a  "subject  to  in- 
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qulry"  was  designated  as  a  "party"  to  the 
investigation,  pursuant  to  32  CFR  719.301(a) 
(b)  and  302,  the  fact-flndlng  investigation 
which  was  here  convened  by  Admiral  King, 
was  not  a  trial  of  Arnhelter.  Rather,  these 
investigations  are  purely  an  administrative 
fact-flndlng  investigation  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  convening  and  reviewing  authorities 
with  adequate  advisory  information  upon 
which  to  base  decisions  (See,  32  CFR  719.251 
(d) ) — in  this  case  an  ultimate  "flnal  action" 
by  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  on  Amheiter's 
summary  removal. 

Plaintiff  alleges  that  he  was  "not  shown 
evidence  favorable  to  him  gleaned  from  the 
Mllllgan  preliminary  investigation."  The  rec- 
ord shows,  however,  as  already  noted,  that 
statements  taken  from  crew  members  by 
Mllllgan  during  his  preliminary  investigation 
were  turned  over  to  Witter  and  that  Witter 
reviewed  these  statements  with  plaintiff  and 
his  counsel  prior  to  the  taking  of  evidence. 
(See,  Witter  Report,  Def.'s  Ex.  K).  (See  also, 
Def.'s  Ex.  a.  p.  60). 

Plaintiff  alleges  that  he  was  not  told 
"which  of  the  accusations  furnished  him  by 
Witter  had  caused  his  removal  or  were  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  investigation."  Although 
there  Is  no  requirement  for  formal  charges  In 
a  non-Judicial  fact-flndlng  investigation  of 
the  kind  here  involved,  plaintiff's  allegation 
impliedly  concedes  that  he  was,  nevertheless, 
at  the  outset  of  the  hearing  presented  by 
Witter  with  the  crew  statements  preliminar- 
ily obtained  by  Mllllgan  which  were  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  basis  of  the  investigation. 
Plaintiff  alleges  that  Witter,  as  Investi- 
gating officer,  "considered"  certain  accusa- 
tory statements — a  Chaplain  Dando  letter  to 
Mllllgan  of  March  26,  1966;  a  communication 
from  Lieutenant  Generous  and  a  communi- 
cation from  a  Lieutenant  Kordon  of  which 
plaintiff  was  not  made  aware. 

Apart  from  the  plantiff's  bare  allegation, 
plaintiff  has  not  set  forth  in  the  present 
record  on  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
any  speclflc  evidentiary  matter  to  show  that 
Captain  Witter  "considered"  any  of  these 
communications  or  that  his  flndings  were 
based  thereon. 

The  record  shows  that  on  July  15,  1966, 
three  months  after  the  investigation,  the 
Dando  letter  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Mllll- 
gan (to  whom  it  had  been  originally 
handed),  not  Witter,  and  that  It  was  Mllll- 
gan who  forwarded  it  on  that  date  to  Ad- 
miral Baumberger.  (See  Mllllgan  letter  of 
July  15,  1966,  Part  of  Pltf.'s  Ex.  E). 

Assuming,  however,  that  Witter  did  "con- 
sider" some  of  these  commiinlcations,  that 
fact  would  not  amount  to  a  substantial  or 
prejudicial  deptarture  from  regulations  If  in 
fact  sulsstantially  the  same  accusations  were 
made  known  to  Arnhelter  through  the  state- 
ments reviewed  with  him  and  his  counsel  by 
Witter  before  the  hearing  and  through  the 
testimony  of  his  critics  at  the  hearing.  The 
record  shows  that  both  Chaplain  Dando  and 
Lieutenant  Generous  were  called  by  Witter 
to  give  their  sworn  testimony  at  the  hearing 
In  the  presence  of  Arnhelter  and  hla  coun- 
sel. The  subject  of  the  Kordon  communica- 
tion was  covered  by  other  witnesses  (Def.'s 
Ex.  G,  p.  349-355,  456-465). 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  subject 
matter  of  these  communications  was  sub- 
stantially covered  at  the  hearing  at  which 
the  Generous  communication  was  gone  into. 
(Def.'s  Ex.  O,  p.  63,  306,  400).  IncidentaUy. 
the  record  indicates  that  plaintiff  must  have 
had  this  particular  communication  In  his 
own  possession  during  the  hearing  and  that 
copies  of  his  communication  were  Included 
In  Amheiter's  rebuttal  statement  of  Au- 
g\ist  5,  1966.  (Def.'s  Ex.  H.  Vol.  I,  pp.  129, 
210). 

The  various  subject  matters  of  the  Dando 
letter  of  March  26,  1966,  appear  throughout 
the  transcript  of  the  Witter  hearing.  (See  re 
this,  citations  to  the  transcript  listed  In  De- 
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fendant's  Memorandum,  flled  October  4,  1968, 
Part  V.  p.  23-25 ) . 

The  subject  of  the  Kordon  communication 
was  also  fully  investigated  at  the  hearing. 
(Def.'s  Ex.  O,  p.  64;  349-351;  356;  456-465). 

Without  giving  any  speclflc  instance,  plain- 
tiff alleges  generally  that  he  was  "not  per- 
mitted to  present  witnesses  in  his  own  de- 
fense or  to  Introduce  their  signed  state- 
ments" in  violation  of  32  CFR  719.304(a)  (6), 
providing  that  a  party  has  the  right  to  pro- 
duce evidence.  The  record  of  the  investiga- 
tion discloses  no  such  Instance — with  two 
possible  exceptions,  (Def.'s  Ex.  O,  pp.  429, 
347)  and  a  possible  third  exception  men- 
tioned in  the  Arnhelter  rebuttal  of  August 
5,  1966  (Def.'s  Ex.  H,  p.  58).  In  none  of  these 
Instances  was  there  any  abuse  of  discretion 
or  any  prejudice  to  plaintiff.  As  a  matter  of 
record  plaintiff  did  present  statements  of 
witnesses  in  his  own  behalf.  (Def.'s  Ex.  G, 
p.  430-431). 

Plaintiff  makes  the  narrowly  restricted  al- 
legation that  he  was  not  permitted  to  "recall 
hostile  witnesses"  or  given  "reasonable"  scope 
in  cross-examination  of  such  witnesses.  This 
allegation  Impliedly  concedes  that  he  was 
permitted  to  examine  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses. An  examination  of  the  record  of  the 
investigation  (Def.'s  Ex.  O)  shows  compara- 
tively lew  instances  of  this  kind.  (See,  pp. 
316,  318.  346,  359,  332.  407,  408,  410,  412)  and 
convincingly  demonstrates  that  plaintiff  was 
given  ample  latitude  and  that  the  investiga- 
tion officer's  exercise  of  discretion  was  rea- 
sonable. Plaintiff  was  permitted  to  cross- 
examine  Lieutenant  Hardy  for  two  days 
(Def.'s  Ex  G,  p.  291-364) . 

Although  the  record  is  devoid  of  any  ob- 
jection by  plaintiff  to  Lieutenant  McGovern, 
his  counsel,  or  any  request  for  different 
counsel,  plaintiff  now  complains  that  his 
counsel  had  no  previous  experience  as  a 
shipboard  officer.  The  record  shows,  how- 
ever, that  Lieutenant  McGovern  was  a  duly 
qualified  attorney  certified  to  perform  even 
court-martial  duties,  (Def.'s  Ex.  J)  and  that 
the  provision  of  counsel  for  plaintiff  com- 
plied with  32  CFR  719.304(b). 

Plaintiff  alleges  that  Admiral  Semmes, 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  did  not  personally 
review  the  investigative  repKjrts  before  ap- 
proving plaintiff's  removal  for  cause.  Apart 
from  the  Admiral  Semmes'  affidavit,  stating 
that  he  did  carefully  review  it,  the  record 
does  show  that,  acting  on  information  satis- 
factory tD  him.  he  personally  approved  the 
removal  by  his  signed  memo  of  September 
9.  1966. 

Plaintiff  further  alleges  that  Admiral 
Semmes  forwarded  the  memo  of  his  decision, 
approving  Amheiter's  removal  "for  cause," 
to  the  Selection  Board  to  be  placed  in  Am- 
heiter's record  in  violation  of  Manual 
C-7801i5)  (b).  Howewer.  the  Manual  C-7801 
(4)(d)  (2),  expressly  provides  that  "flnal  ac- 
tion" on  removal  of  an  officer  from  command 
can  be  made  a  part  of  his  record  if  accom- 
panied by  the  officer's  statement.  The  Sep- 
tember 9.  1966  approval  by  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  of  Amheiter's  detachment  was  the 
"final  action"  and  the  memo  thereof  was 
accompanied  by  Amheiter's  rebuttal  state- 
ment. 

Plaintiff,  relying  on  32  CFR  719.260(a)  pro- 
viding for  a  record  of  proceedings  in  investi- 
gations of  this  kind,  alleges  that  Witter 
"scrubbed  the  tape  of  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing." The  record  shows  that  one  of  13  reels 
of  tape  (tape  10)  failed  mechanlcaUy  and 
did  not  record  (Def.'s  G.  p.  61)  and  the  testi- 
mony had  to  be  reconstructed  by  Witter 
(Def.'s  Ex.  G,  p.  351).  Plaintiff's  allegations 
on  this  point  are  obviously  beyond  his  own 
testimonial  knowledge  and  he  had  presented 
no  specific  evidentiary  matter  on  this  sum- 
mary Judgment  motion  to  support  it.  The 
record  negates  any  substantial  non-com- 
pliance with  regulations  or  any  prejudice 
to  plaintiff  on  this  point. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Plaintiff  now  alleges  that  Captain  Witter, 
the  investigating  officer,  was  biased  against 
him.  The  record  falls  to  show,  however,  that 
this  claim  was  reported  to  the  convening 
authority  for  appropriate  action  as  required 
by  32  CFR  719.514,  or  that  it  was  ever  raised 
either  at  the  hearing  or  in  plaintiff's  re- 
buttal statement.  The  point,  if  reviewable 
at  all,  has  been  waived. 

Summarizing,  the  record,  as  here  pre- 
sented, shows  beyond  genuine  dispute  that 
the  circumstances  surrounding  plaintiff's 
sunmiary  removal  from  command  were 
promptly  investigated,  reported,  reviewed 
through  chain  of  command  and  that  the 
removal  was  finally  approved  for  cause,  in 
substantial.  If  not  literal,  conformity  with 
Navy  Regulations — Including  advice  as  to 
rights,  representation  by  counsel,  open  hear- 
ing, confrontation  with  witnesses,  opjjortu- 
nlty  for  cross-examination,  presentation  of 
rebuttal  evidence  and  review  of  the  record 
by  at  least  four  superior  officers — Rear  Ad- 
mirals King  and  Baumberger  and  Vice  Ad- 
mirals Johnson  and  Semmes— and  finally  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy — the  latter  being  the  civil- 
ian representative  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  alleged  procedural  irregularities,  con- 
sidered singly  or  in  combination,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  raise  a  genuine  issue  of  fact  on 
the  question  of  substantial  compliance  with 
the  Navy  Regulations  applicable  to  this  In- 
formal one-officer  Investigation. 

If  this  court  were  empowered  to  sit  in  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  military  proceedings 
here  Involved,  It  could,  of  course,  reverse  for 
any  prejudicial  error.  However,  this  court  has 
not  been  given  any  such  power  of  direct  re- 
view. If  this  court  has  any  power  at  all  to 
review  the  kind  of  proceedings  here  involved, 
such  review  is  collateral  only  and,  therefore, 
limited  to  such  Irregularities  as  would  in 
effect  render  the  Navy's  decision  wholly  in- 
valid and  beyond  its  Jurisdiction.  Procedural 
errors,  even  those  which  might  have  preju- 
dically  affected  the  outcome  of  the  proceed- 
ings, would  not  Justify  interference  by  this 
court  unless  they  constitute  such  substantial 
non-compliance  with  Navy  Regulations  as 
would  be,  not  only  prejudicial,  but  of  such 
constitutional  magnitude  as  amounts  to  de- 
privation of  fundamental  due  process  of  law 
imder  the  circumstances. 

What  constitutes  fvmdamental  due  process 
must  be  determined  within  the  context  of 
each  particular  situation — In  this  case 
within  the  context  of  purely  Internal,  ad- 
ministrative, non-punitive  Navy  action  con- 
cerning duty  assignment  and  promotion 
status.  We  find  no  genuine  issue  of  either 
noncompliance  with  pertinent  regulations  or 
deprlval  of  due  process  of  law  in  this  case. 
It  may  be  that,  as  contended  by  plaintiff 
and  others  on  his  behalf,  the  Navy  made  a 
mistake  of  Judgment  in  his  case  with  con- 
sequent disappointment,  even  Justifiable  re- 
sentment on  his  part.  But.  to  say  that  his 
removal  from  the  Vance  waa  not  thoroughly 
and  fairly  investigated  and  reviewed  before 
final  approval,  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
thoroughness  and  substantial  fairness  of  the 
Investigation  and  review  are  not  only  evident 
but  quite  Impressive. 

It  may  be  that  Amheiter's  superior  officers 
made  a  mistake  in  Judgment  in  requesting 
his  summary  removal  from  the  Vance.  It  may 
be  that  the  findings  made  and  reviewed  on 
subsequent  investigation  could  have  been 
otherwise — but  there  was  evidence  to  sup- 
port them.  It  may  be  that  Arnhelter  could 
nevertheless  have  been  reassigned  to  an- 
other destroyer  escort  for  further  assessment 
of  his  abilities — as  was  recommended  at  one 
point  by  Admiral  Baumberger  and  as  argued 
by  others  on  Amheiter's  behalf. 

These  matters,  however,  are  internal,  ad- 
ministrative matters  involving  the  Judgment 
of  Naval  command  concerning  duty  assign- 
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ment  and  promotion  under  Vietnam  war 
conditions.  It  is  not  for  this  covirt  to  sub- 
stitute its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Navy  or 
to  order  the  Navy  to  again  review  what  this 
court  finds  to  be  action  clearly  within  Its 
powers,  in  substantial  conformance  with 
regulations  and  well  within  the  bounds  of 
fundamental  due  process  as  applied  to  in- 
ternal, administrative  non-puriltlve  naval 
matters. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  herein  the  mo- 
tion of  defendant.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for 
summary  Judgment  In  his  favor  is  hereby 
granted. 

Dated:  October  22.  1968. 

Wm.  T.  Sweicert, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  One  concurring  opinion  (Mlnton)  ad- 
hered flatly  to  the  traditional  view  that  the 
federal  courts  have  no  power  to  review  ex- 
cept collaterally  for  the  Umlted  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  not  constitutional  due  process, 
but  only  Jurisdiction  in  the  narrow  sense. 
At  the  other  extreme  a  dissenting  opinion 
(Douglas  and  Black)  held  that  review  is  not 
limited  to  "Jurisdiction"  in  the  narrow  sense 
but  Includes  constitutional  due  process 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
and,  further,  that  even  "fair  consideration" 
of  these  constitutional  Issues  by  the  military 
does  not  bar  the  federal  courts  from  review 
on  the  merits. 

'Even  before  Bums  v.  Wilson,  supra,  some 
inferior  federal  courts  reviewing  court  mar- 
tial convictions,  had  expanded  the  concept 
of  military  "Jurisdiction"  to  Include  denial 
of  fundamental  due  process.  See,  Schita  v. 
King,  133  F.  2d  283  (8th  Clr.  1943);  U.S.  ex 
rel  Junes  v.  Hiatt,  141  F.  2d  664  (3rd  Cir. 
1944);  Anthony  v.  Hunter,  71  P.  Supp.  823 
(D.  Kan.  1947).  Compare,  however,  Arnold 
v.  Cozart,  75  F.  Supp.  47  (N.D.  Tex.  1948) ;  In 
re  Wrublewski.  71  F.  Supp.  143  (D.  Cal.  1947) . 

» It  seems,  however,  that  any  relaxation  of 
the  non-revlewablUty  rule  by  Harman  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Harman  really  did 
little  more  than  hold  that  the  action  of  the 
n[illitary,  basing  a  discharge  upon  civilian 
rather  than  military  activity,  was  beyond 
military  jurisdiction  and.  therefore,  subject 
to  collateral  attack  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Jurisdiction  test  long  recognized  as  an 
exception  to  the  nonrevlewablllty  rule.  In 
1956,  two  years  before  Harman,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Reid  v.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1.  had  simi- 
larly reviewed  and  set  aside  a  court  martial 
conviction  of  a  civilian  on  the  ground  that 
civilians  are  beyond  court  martial  Jurisdic- 
tion. See  also,  Schwartz  v.  Covington,  341  F. 
2d  537  (9th  Cir.  1965). 

*  As  recently  as  1957  the  Supreme  Court, 
itself,  conceded  that  the  extent  to  which 
Burns  v.  Wilson  renders  the  Bill  of  Rights 
applicable  to  military  trials  has  not  been 
clearly  settled.  (See,  Reid  v.  Covert,  354  U.S. 
1.  37  (1957).)  In  the  same  year,  in  Fowler  v. 
Wilkinson,  353  U.S.  583  (1957),  the  Court, 
considering  a  court  martial  conviction, 
seemed  to  reaffirm  the  non-revlewabillty  rule 
in  traditional  terms,  saying  that  "sentences 
of  court  martial  cannot  be  revised  by  the  civil 
courts  save  only  when  void  because  of  the 
defective  exercise  of  power  possessed."  That 
the  rationale  of  federal  court  review  of  mili- 
tary determinations  Is  still  unsettled  becomes 
evident  from  reading  the  text  material  on 
this  subject.  See,  e.g..  Civilian  Judges  and 
Military  Justice — Collateral  Review  of  Court 
Martial  Convictions,  61  Columbia  L.  Rev.  Vol. 
61,  p.  40  (1961):  Federal  Court  Jurisdiction 
over  Courts  Martial,  Washburn  Law  Journal. 
Vol.  1.  p.  25  (1960):  The  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Military  (Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren), 
New  York  University  Law  Review,  Vol.  37, 
p.  181  (1962);  Military  Law — A  Separate  Sys- 
tem of  Jurisprudence.  Cincinnati  Law  Rev.. 
Vol.  36.  p.  223  (1967);  God.  The  Army  and 
Judicial  Review  Cal.  L.  Rev.,  Vol.  56  (No.  2) 
p.  379  (1968). 
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•Relief  WM  denlea  In  Reed  v.  Franke, 
tvpra,  despite  the  absence  of  a  provision  for 
a  fact  finding  hearing  before  discharge:  In 
Kennedy  v.  Commandant,  despite  no  provi- 
sion for  right  to  be  furnished  counsel;  In 
Dunmar  v.  AiUs.  348  R  2d  61  (DC.  Clr.  1965) , 
despite  no  requirement  for  assistance  of 
counsel  or  for  presentation  of  evidence  or  for 
cross-examination  of  Witnesses;  In  Brown  v. 
Gamage,  despite  clalti  of  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity to  confront  wltlieases. 

•  The  Court  of  ClalB^,  passing  upon  claims 
of  former  military  personnel  for  back  pay 
and  similar  benefits,  has  exercised  a  power 
of  review  over  military  decisions  whenever 
necessary  In  order  to  determine  whether  ac- 
tion of  the  military  a(dversely  affecting  such 
claims  was  valid,  1  e..  Within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  military.  Many  ;of  these  cases  have  ex- 
panded the  concept  of]  Jurisdiction  to  Include 
procedural  due  procejs  and  have  granted  or 
Withheld  relief  accorllngly.  This  power  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  may  have  been  question- 
able in  the  light  of  pr^-Burns  v.  WiUon  cases 
but  It  has  been  exeitelsed  since  ShapiTO  v. 
United  States,  69  P.  pupp.  305  (Ct.  Claims 
1947)  and  Is  now  Juitlfled  by  reference  to 
Burns  v.  Wilson.  See.  Lshow  v.  United  States, 
357  P.  2d,  W9,  953  (bt.  Claims.  1966).  See 
Silao_Juhl  3^  United  Istofes.  383  P.  2d  1009 
(Ct.  Claims  1967):  H&rtzog  v.  United  States, 
167  Ct.  Claims  377  (J1964);  Egan  v.  United 
States.  158  P.  Supp.  377  (Ct.  Claims,  1958): 
Friedman  v.  United  States.  158  P.  Supp.  364 
(Ot.  Claims,  1958);  lAugenblick  v.  United 
States.  377  P  2d  586  (jct.  Claims.  1967) . 

The  question  of  thp  power  of  the  federal 
courts  to  review  adi^'mstratlve  determina- 
tions by  the  mllltar|  has  also  been  raised 
In  a  series  of  cases  Iti  which  army  or  navy 
personnel  have  challenged  on  constitutional 
or  statutory  grounds  hillltary  administrative 
disapproval  of  their  applications  for  consci- 
entious objector  status.  In  those  cases  the 
courts,  generally  recognizing  and  applying 
the  non-revlewablUty^  rule,  have  denied  re- 
lief. See,  Broicn  v.  MtNamara.  387  P.  2d  150 
(3rd  Clr.  1967):  Chalez  v.  Ferguson.  266  P. 
Supp.  879  (N.D.  Cfl.  1967);  Gilliam  v. 
Reeves.  263  P.  SuppJ  378  (WJ).  La.  1966); 
In  re  Kenewske,  266  P.  Supp.  521  (N.D. 
Cal.  1966).  But  see.  Orane  v.  Hedrick.  284  P. 
Supp.  250  (N.D.  CalJ  1968);  Gann  v.  Wil- 
son. —  F.  Supp.  —  OND.  Cal.  1968) ;  Ham- 
mond v.  Lenfest,  —  ».  2d  —  (2d  Clr.  1968). 
ie  of  Military  Justice, 
ikes  court  martial  con- 
Iconcluslve"  upon  the 
courts  but  this  does  not  seem  to  preclude 
ultimate  collateral  civil  court  review  on 
habeas  corpus,  or  otner  analogous  collateral 
attack,  e.g.,  suit  In  thfe  Court  of  Claims  (See, 
Augenblick  v.  United  States.  377  P.  2d  586, 
593  (Ct.  Claims,  1967^)  or  possibly  even  De- 
claratory Relief  raising  lack  of  court  martial 
Jurisdiction  (See  Broiin  v.  Royall,  81  P.  Supp. 
767  (D.C.  Clr.  1949).) 

»As  recently  as  (Dotober  7,  1968.  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  a  volte  of  8  to  1  refused  to 
stay  duty  assignment  of  army  reservists  to 
the  Vietnam  war  theiter. 

» On  September  2^.  1968.  this  court  set 
aside  the  submissloti  of  defendant's  mo- 
tions— reopened  the  Wearing  and  directed  de- 
fendant to  make  the  transcript  of  the  Witter 
Investigative  proceedijigs  a  part  of  the  record 
herein.  This  was  doni.  The  transcript  Is  now 
defendant's  Exhibit  q.  At  the  court's  request 
defendant  has  also  nied,  (October  4.  1968,  a 
memorandum  summarizing  pertinent  parts 
of  the  transcript. 

Since  the  record  goes  beyond  the  com- 
plaint, defendant's  motion  to  dismiss  will 
be  treated  (as  allowed  by  Rule  12)  as  a  mo- 
tion for  summary  Ji^dgment.  Rule  56  pro- 
vides that  on  a  motion  for  siunmary  Judg- 
ment the  adverse  pferty  (plalntlS  to  this 
case »  may  not  rest  ujion  the  mere  allegations 
of  his  pleading  but  ms  response,  by  affidavit 
or  otherwise,  must  »et  forth  specific  facts 
showing  that  there  Is  a  genuine  Issue  for 
trial.  The  record  will  [be  viewed  In  this  light. 
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■  The   Uniform 
Title  10  U.S.C.  5  876 
victions    "final    and 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or   VTKCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
fall  when  I  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Su- 
preme Court  Judges,  I  have  received 
many  commimications  in  support  of  such 
a  proposal.  I  have  been  gratified  with  the 
wide-spread  support  which  my  resolu- 
tion has  brought  forth  from  all  pwirts  of 
the  country.  In  addition  to  the  many 
commimications  which  I  have  received, 
there  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
a  number  of  articles  and  speeches  made 
by  outstanding  attorneys  and  other  in- 
dividuals who  support  the  proposition 
that  Supreme  Court  Judges  should  be 
reconfirmed  by  the  Senate  every  10  years 
and  that  there  should  be  a  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  70. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  issue  or  one 
which  has  sectional  connation  but  is  one 
which  affects  all  of  our  people  and  about 
which  Americans  of  all  persuasion  have 
concerned  themselves. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  a  very  fine  address  was 
delivered  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lester 
I.  Bowman,  attorney  at  law,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  who  made  some  observations  which 
I  feel  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Bowman  Is  recognized  throughout 
Virginia  as  an  avid  student  of  law  and 
a  constitutional  authority  A  former  FBI 
agent,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Petersburg  City  Coimcil  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  been  active  in  civic  and 
community  affairs. 

His  address  entitled  "Did  the  Court 
Interpret  or  Amend?"  is  so  timely  that  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  commend  his  address  to  the 
reading  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
to  all  those  who  regularly  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Dm  THE  COTXBT  INTERPRET  OR  AMEND? 

"Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 
This  statement  Is  attributed  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  Is  Inscribed  on  the  National  Ar- 
chives Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"A  government  for  the  people  must  depend 
for  Its  success  on  the  intelligence,  the  moral- 
ity, the  Justice,  and  the  Interest  of  the  people 
themselves"  so  said  Grover  Cleveland  many 
years  ago. 

Prime  Minister  Gladstone  of  Great  Britain 
once  described  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  "The  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man."  I  am  throughly  to  accord 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  regarding  our 
Constitution,  but  I  am  very  much  concerned 
over  the  attempt  to  emasculate  it  by  our 
federal  Judiciary. 

A  great  danger  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment lies  In  the  popular  misunderstanding 
of  Its  precise  methods  and  purposes.  The 
small  minority  who  would  treat  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  an  archaic  hindrance 
to  their  centralist  purposes,  and  wllltogly 
would  discard  or  subvert  It,  j)ose  less  of  a 
threat  than  the  greater  number  who  vocif- 
erously support  the  Constitution,  but  who 
unwittingly  participate  or  approve  actions 
that  pretend  to  protect  its  features. 


A  striking  Instance  of  this  U  found  to  the 
so-called  school  segregation  cases.  It  Is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  argue  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  racial  segregation,  but  rather  to 
show  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
In  order  to  accomplish  what  It  presumably 
thought  was  a  worthwhile  end,  committed 
a  breach  of  basic  constitutional  limitations. 
John  C.  Calhoun  said  that  Just  as  laws  are 
written  to  restrain  men,  so  constitutions  are 
written  to  restrain  governments.  Certatoly, 
the  framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
had  this  goal  In  mind  when  they  drafted  the 
basic  compact  by  which  the  States  are  bound 
In  Union.  Out  of  the  reservoir  of  the  States' 
Inherent  political  powers  certain  specific  pow- 
ers were  delegated  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, but  aU  powers  not  so  delegated  were  to 
be  retatoed,  to  the  end  that  the  people  them- 
selves, acting  In  their  respective  States,  might 
control  their  own  destinies. 

It  was  recognized,  of  course,  that  In  time 
the  Constitution  might  require  amendment, 
but  It  was  also  recognized  that  It  was  as 
necessary  to  protect  the  Constitution  from 
being  amended  by  the  very  government  It  was 
designed  to  control  as  It  was  to  establish  con- 
trols on  that  government  Initially.  Thus, 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  was  drafted 
carefully  to  preserve  ultimate  control  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  States  themselves.  Article 
V  provided  that  no  change  would  be  made  to 
this  moat  basic  of  all  laws  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  full  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
Amendments  could  not  even  be  propKjeed 
without  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  Congrreas,  or  as  an  alternative,  with- 
out the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
Once  the  proposal  was  approved  in  this  man- 
ner. It  had  to  be  approved  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  before  it  could  be  accepted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  objective  of  this  deliberately  restric- 
tive procedure  was  plato  that  it  was  to  pro- 
tect a  minority  of  the  people  in  a  minority 
of  the  States  from  the  tyranny  of  simple 
majority  rule.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion realized,  with  great  vision,  that  simi- 
larities among  the  States  would  take  care  of 
themselves  but  the  framers  were  concerned 
that  differences  among  the  States  be  re- 
stricted. They  wished  to  be  positive  that 
changes  made  In  the  Constitution  were  not 
made  easily  or  Impulsively. 

It  has  been  said  that  words  have  different 
meanings,  but  the  words  of  a  contractual  in- 
strument as  applied  to  particular  events  or 
conditions  at  the  time  the  instrument  Is 
agreed  to,  have  a  permanent  meaning.  I  sub- 
mit, therefore,  that  the  English  words  used 
In  the  Constitution  mean  the  same  that  they 
did  In  1788  and  that  courts  should  Interpret 
these  words  in  the  light  of  their  meaning  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  entered  Into. 

When  one  examines  some  of  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Courts,  he  can  only  conclude 
that  the  members  of  oiu-  federal  Judiciary 
have  adopted  a  new  slogan,  "Damn  the  Con- 
stitution, full  speed  ahead."  It  Is  Indeed  un- 
fortunate that  some  of  our  Courts  have  not 
seen  fit  to  practice  judicial  restraint.  Their 
failure  to  do  so  has  resulted  in  a  usurpatloii 
of  the  powers  of  our  Legislative  Branch  of 
our  government.  Thomas  Jefferson  feared 
this  possibility  and  It  gave  him  great  con- 
cern. In  a  letter  to  Judge  Spencer  Roane,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia, 
dated  September  6,  1819.  Mr.  Jefferson  said 
this:  "The  Constitution,  on  this  hypothesis. 
Is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  In  the  hands  of  the 
Judiciary,  which  they  may  twist  and  shape 
Into  any  form  they  please." 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  adequately  defined  the 
purpKJse  and  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Butler,  et  al..  297  U.S.  1,  56  S.  Ct.  312.  Mr. 
Roberts  said  as  follows : 

"It  Is  sometimes  said  that  the  Court  as- 
sumes a  power  to  overrule  or  control  the 
action  of  the  people's  representatives.  This 
Is  a  misconception.  The  Constitution  is  the 
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supreme  law  of  the  land  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  people.  AU  legislation  must  con- 
form to  the  principles  It  lays  down.  When 
an  act  of  Congress  Is  appropriately  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts  as  not  conforming  to 
the  constitutional  mandate,  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  government  has  only  one  duty: 
to  lay  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
is  invoked  beside  the  statute  which  Is  chal- 
lenged and  to  decide  whether  the  latter 
squares  with  the  former  .  .  .  This  Court 
neither  approves  or  condemns  any  legislative 
policy  .  .  .  The  question  Is  not  what  power 
the  federal  government  ought  to  have,  but 
what  powers  In  fact  have  been  given  by  the 
people.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  reiterate 
that  ours  Is  a  dual  form  of  government;  that 
in  every  state  there  are  two  governments: 
The  State  and  the  United  States.  Each  state 
has  all  governmental  powers  save  such  as 
the  people,  by  their  Constitution,  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States,  denied  to  the 
states,  or  reserved  to  themselves.  The  federal 
union  Is  a  government  of  delegated  powers. 
It  has  only  such  as  are  expressly  conferred 
upon  It  and  such  as  are  reasonably  to  be 
Implied  from  those  granted.  In  this  respect 
we  differ  radically  from  nations  where  all 
legislative  power,  without  restriction  or 
limitation.  Is  vested  In  a  parliament  or  other 
legislative  body  subject  to  no  restrictions 
except  the  discretion  of  Its  members.  .  .  . 
Prom  the  accepted  doctrine  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  government  of  delegated  powers, 
it  follows  that  those  not  expressly  granted, 
or  reasonably  to  be  implied  from  such  as 
,^re  conferred,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or 
to  the  people.  To  forestall  any  suggestion 
to  the  contrary,  the  Tenth  Amendment  was 
adopted.  The  same  proposition,  otherwise 
stated.  Is  that  powers  not  granted  are 
prohibited." 

And  now,  we  come  to  the  main  point  of 
my  discussion,  did  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  the  right  to  issue  the  opinion  It 
did  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  Is  Inter- 
preting the  Pourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  I  quote  Section  1  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  as  follows : 

"All  p>ersons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

We  find  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
of  the  Pourteenth  Amendment  on  the  sur- 
face, to  be  rather  nebulous.  When  we  speak 
of  a  State's  "abridging  a  citizen's  privileges 
or  immunities",  or  of  a  State's  denying  to  any 
person  within  Its  jurisdiction  the  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws".  It  Is  fair  enough 
to  inquire  what  these  apparently  amblgous 
phrases  mean. 

To  answer  these  questions,  one  must  go 
to  the  primary  source.  What  did  these  words 
and  phrases  mean,  as  applied  to  particular 
situations,  to  the  framers  who  drafted  the 
Amendment  and  to  the  States  that  ratified 
it? 

This  argtunent  is  not  one  of  disgruntled 
Southerners,  for  It  Is  an  established  maxim 
of  law.  Judge  Cooley  In  his  great  work  on 
Constitutional  Limitations  said: 

"A  Constitution  Is  not  to  be  made  to  mean 
one  thing  at  one  time,  and  another  at  some 
subsequent  time  when  the  circumstances 
may  have  so  changed  as  perhaps  to  make 
a  different  rule  In  the  case  seem  desirable. 
A  principal  share  of  the  benefit  expected  from 
written  constitutions  would  be  lost  If  the 
rules  they  established  were  so  flexible  as  to 
bend  to  circumstances  or  be  modified  by  pub- 
lic opinion.*  •  •.  The  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  fixed  when  It  is  adopted,  and  it 
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Is  not  different  at  any  subsequent  time  when 
a  Court  has  occasion  to  pass  upon  It." 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  proposed 
to  1866  and  ratified  to  1868.  In  the  fifteen 
year  period  Immediately  following  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment,  seven 
cases  were  brought  to  contest  the  continuing 
power  of  the  States  to  operate  racial  sepa- 
rated public  schools.  In  each  of  these  cases 
Negro  plaintiffs  sought  to  secure  equal  pro- 
tection. These  cases  were  presented  to  the 
highest  courts  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Nevada,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  New  York.  Two  Federal  circuit 
courts  also  considered  the  same  question. 

These  cases  should  not  be  Ignored  as  "an- 
cient history".  When  it  comes  to  answering 
the  question  posed  In  1952  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself — What  was  the  Intention  of  the 
framers  and  the  adopters  of  the  Amendment 
in  the  terms  of  separate  schools?  These  seven 
cases  are  fresh,  pertinent  and  definitely 
relevant. 

In  the  Ohio  case  of  Games  v.  McCann,  21 
Ohio  198,  decided  In  December,  1871,  the 
Court  said: 

"EquaUty  of  rights  does  not  Involve  the 
necessity  of  educating  white  and  colored 
persons  In  the  same  school,  any  more  than  It 
does  that  of  educating  children  of  both  sexes 
In  the  same  school,  or  that  different  grades 
of  scholars  must  be  kept  in  the  same  school. 
Any  classification  which  preserves  substan- 
tially equal  school  advantages  Is  not  prohib- 
ited by  either  the  State  or  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, nor  would  It  contravene  the  provisions 
of  either.  There  Is,  then,  no  ground  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  can  claim  that  his  rights 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  have  been 
infringed." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  In  1874  was 
called  upon  to  decide  a  slmUar  Issue  In  Cory 
et  al  V.  Carter,  48  Ind.  327,  and  after  thor- 
oughly analyzing  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, said: 

"We  are  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  act  of  May  13th,  1869,  is  constitutional, 
and  that  while  It  remains  in  force  colored 
children  are  not  entitled  to  admission  into 
the  common  schools  which  are  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  white  children." 

A  similar  Issue  arose  In  the  State  ot  Cali- 
fornia In  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Flood,  48  Cali- 
fornia 36  In  1874.  The  Court  said: 

"•  •  •;  and  In  the  circumstances  that 
the  races  are  separated  in  the  public  schools, 
there  Is  certainly  to  be  found  no  violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  one  race 
more  than  the  other,  and  we  see  none  of 
either,  for  each,  though  separated  from  the 
other,  Is  to  be  educated  up)on  equal  terms 
with  the  other,  and  both  at  the  common 
public  expense." 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Buntin, 
10  Fed.  730  decided  by  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Ohio  In  1882.  the  Court  said: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  States  has 
held  that  such  a  classification  of  the  two 
races  Is  within  the  oonstltutlonal  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  septirate 
education  of  the  whites  and  blacks  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  law  Is  no 
wrong  to  either.  I  concur  in  and  adopt  this 
decision  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  Con- 
stitution. •  •  •  ." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  1899 
in  the  case  of  Gumming  v.  Richmond  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Education,   175   US.   528.  said: 

"•  •  •  the  education  of  the  people  to 
schools  matotalned  by  State  taxation  is  a 
matter  belonging  to  the  respective  States, 
and  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral authority  with  the  management  of  such 
schools  cannot  be  justified  except  In  the  case 
of  a  clear  and  unmistakable  disregard  of 
rights  secured  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land." 

Again  to  1927  In  Gong  hum  v.  Rice,  275 
U.S.  78.  Mr.  Justice  Taft  said: 

•'The  question  here  is  whether  a  Chinese 
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citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  when  he  Is  classed 
among  the  colored  races  and  furnished  fa- 
cilities for  education  equal  to  that  offered 
to  all  •  •  •  Were  this  a  new  question.  It  would 
call  for  very  full  argument  and  considera- 
tion, but  we  think  It  Is  the  same  question 
which  has  been  many  times  decided  to  be 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  settle  without  Intervention  of 
the  Federal  courts  under  the  PederaJ  Con- 
stitution. 

•  •  •.  The  decision  [to  separate  races]  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  State  to  regu- 
lating Its  public  schools  and  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  FVsurteenth  Amendment." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Judiciary  has  performed  its  Interpretive  func- 
tion. In  the  fleld  of  public  education,  the 
Constitution  stood  clearly  deflned  and,  so 
far  as  education  Is  concerned,  the  people 
have  not  changed  it  In  the  slightest  respect. 

Did  the  Supreme  Court  then  have  the 
right  to  Issue  the  opinion  It  did  In  the  Brown 
Case? 

The  Court,  In  referring  to  the  Brcwn  Case, 
stated  as  follows : 

"It  follows  that  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Pourteenth  Amendment  enunciated  by  this 
Court  ...  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  makes 
It  of  binding  effect  on  the  States  any  Thing 
to  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State 
to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding.'  " 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Article  VI  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  "This  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  to  Pursuance  thereof; 
and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

It  of  necessity  follows  that  a  court  deci- 
sion Is  neither  constitution,  law  nor  treaty, 
but  merely  declaratory  of  one  or  more  of 
them.  If  such  a  court  decision  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  then  the  United 
Statee  Supreme  Court  In  the  Brown  Case 
has  undertaken  to  amend  the  Constitution 
since  Mr.  Justice  Taft  in  Gong  hum  v.  Rice 
previously  held  that  the  separation  of  the 
races  to  the  public  schools  did  not  conflict 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Section  5  of  the  Pourteenth  Amendment 
has  provided  as  follows : 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
the  article." 

Congress  had  never  seen  fit  to  pass  such 
legislation,  until  1964  when  it  approved  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  then  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognized, with  unmatched  political  wisdom, 
that  true  liberty  can  rise  no  higher  or  be 
made  more  secure  than  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple to  achieve  and  maintain  it.  Their  prime 
concern  was  to  devise  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  Nation  under  which  such 
a  spirit  might  thrive  and  find  the  fullest 
opFKJrtunlty  for  expression.  The  Amendments 
comprising  the  Bill  of  Rights  followed  only 
after  the  structure  of  government  had  been 
established  by  the  Constitution  proper.  They 
resulted  not  so  much  from  what  the  framers 
considered  to  be  new  ideological  imperatives 
as  from  fears  among  the  States  that  the 
national  goveniment  might  seek  to  tamper 
with  Individual  rights  already  assured  under 
the  laws  of  the  various  states. 

For  the  most  part,  the  right*  guaranteed 
by  the  first  ten  Amendments  against  federal 
Invasion  were  simply  those  enjoyed  by  Eng- 
lishmen under  the  Magna  Carta,  the  real 
fountalnhead  of  Individual  liberty.  There 
were,    however,    two    obvious    extensions    of 
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Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
difficult  and  challenging  task  faces  the 
91st  Congress  and  the  new  administra- 
tion than  that  of  finding  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  manageability  of  our 
immense  and  intricate  federal  system. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  on  which  I  serve 
as  one  of  the  three  Members  represent- 
ing this  House,  has  given  this  matter  long 
and  careful  study.  More  than  a  year  ago 
the  Commission  completed  work  on  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  fiscal 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  federal 
system.  The  Commission  has  offered  a 
full  agenda  of  specific  recommendations 
for  bringing  order  to  our  grant-in-aid 
structure  and  thus  strengthening  Amer- 
ican federalism. 

The  enactment  last  year  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
was  a  very  significant  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  important  that  the  91st 
Congress  build  on  that  foundation.  We 
must  find  ways  to  consolidate  existing 
programs,  to  achieve  more  flexibility  and 
to  simplify  and  clarify  confusing  and 
conflicting  grant  requirements.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  I  will 
continue  to  work  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  goals. 

The  February  1969  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  now  on  the  newsstands,  con- 
tains a  timely  and  perceptive  discussion 
of  the  problem.  The  article  is  entitled 
■The  Great  Challenge— Making  Our 
Government  Work."  It  was  written  by 
Kenneth  O.  Gilmore.  the  Digest's  Wash- 
ington editor,  who  headed  a  five-man 
team  that  gathered  and  analyzed  a  mass 
of  material  on  which  the  article  was 
based.  I  commend  the  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members;  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Great  Challenge:   Making  Otm 

Government  Work 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Gilmore) 

(Note. — As  the  new  President  takes  ofBce 

the  vast  bureaucracy  he  will  command  seems 

precariously  close  to  a  massive  breakdown. 

Here  is   why — and  how — the    public   should 

support   his   battle   for   reorganization   and 

reform.) 

As  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  strives  to 
bring  the  nation  together,  no  task  presents  a 
greater  challenge  than  overhauling  the  huge, 
unwieldy  machinery  of  our  government. 
It   Is  an  awesome,  urgent   calling. 

•'We  need  a  far-reaching  reorganization  of 
government  that  will  correct  intolerable  du- 
plications of  mission  and  provide  for  im- 
proved coordination,"  says  former-Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
John  W.  Gardner,  now  head  of  the  Urban 
Coalition. 

"Society  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  gap 
between  the  promises  of  democracy  and  our 
performance,"  says  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
(D.,  Maine),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
"The  net  result  of  our  massive  federal  ef- 
fort in  recent  years  seems  to  be  a  policy  that 
is  unplanned,  unmanaged  and.  If  the  trend 


continues,  unworkable,"  says  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcofl  (D.,  Conn.),  who  has  conducted  33 
bearings  on  the  federal  role  In  our  cities. 

This  "quiet  crisis,"  as  many  call  It,  may 
not  make  dally  headlines.  But  Its  severity  is 
evidenced  by  a  thousand  and  one  bureau- 
cratic blood  clots  in  the  lifelines  of  our  body 
politic : 

Propped  against  the  walls  of  a  county  ad- 
ministrator's small  office  In  Missouri  are  24 
U.S.  maps.  "Each  one  shows  the  regional 
headquarters  of  federal  agencies  I  must  deal 
with,"  says  the  exasperated  official.  The  maps 
reveal  a  ridiculous  Jigsaw  pattern.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  has  Its  re- 
gional offices  In  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  while  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  operates  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— 1148  miles  away.  "I  have 
to  shuttle  between  them  to  discuss  a  park- 
way they're  both  involved  in." 

Encouraged  by  Washington  to  submit  long- 
range  community-planning  programs,  New 
York  State  applied  for  $1,670,000.  But  a  rules 
change  required  that  the  forms  be  split  into 
334  separate  $5000  study  blocks.  The  revision 
took  three  months  and  monopolized  50  per- 
cent of  the  state  agency's  manpower,  with 
the  paperwork  costing  $150.000— nearly  one 
tenth  the  grant. 

Officials  of  the  Interior  Department's  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  Minnesota  tried  to 
inspect  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Forest  Service,  hoping 
to  combine  it  with  a  piece  of  their  own  prop- 
erty to  make  a  more  suitable  public  recrea- 
tion area.  Forest  authorities  refused  to  per- 
mit the  park  men  on  the  land.  "They  act  like 
two  foreign  nations,"  fumed  Rep.  John  Blat- 
nlk  (D.,  Minn.),  who  finally  forced  the  two 
bureaucracies  to  negotiate. 

In  the  nation's  capital,  Washington  Post 
columnist  William  Raspberry  discovered  a 
merry-go-round  of  anti-poverty  projects  that 
has  left  the  disadvantaged  dizzy.  There  is  the 
United  Planning  Organization  (UPO),  which 
is  supposed  to  coordinate  all  poverty  efforts. 
But  overlapping  it  Is  the  People's  Involve- 
ment Corporation  (PIC).  Then  there  is  a 
Model  Cities  Commission  (MCC)  and  the 
Model  Inner  City  Community  Organization, 
Inc.  (MICCO).  "Since  all  of  them  are  de- 
pendent upon  federal  funds  for  their  exist- 
ence, competition  among  them  Is  Inevitable." 
says  Raspberry.  "Most  are  accomplishing  very 
little." 

STACK    OF    SPAGHETTI 

These  episodes  spell  out  a  dismal  conclu- 
sion: Our  government  has  literally  prolifer- 
ated Itself  out  of  control.  We  are  confronted 
by  an  apparatus  so  large,  disjointed  and  self- 
perpetuating  that  it  has  defied  all  those  who 
have  attempted  to  make  it  manageable.  More 
disturbing,  the  system  now  puts  a  premium 
on  securing  funds  rather  than  on  spending 
them  according  to  the  real  needs  of  people 

How  have  we  reached  this  sad  point?  The 
answer  lies  in  an  examination  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  system  whereby  tax  dollars  are 
brought  into  Washington,  then  funneled 
back  to  states,  localities,  institutions  and 
Individuals  under  a  multitude  of  matching 
formulas.  Throughout  the  1960s,  a  blizzard 
of  bills  has  swept  through  the  Congress  In 
a  frantic,  unplanned  effort  to  solve  social  ills. 
Within  the  last  five  years  alone,  240  new 
or  significantly  expanded  grant-in-aid  au- 
thorizations have  been  passed,  including  17 
new  programs  for  education,  15  for  economic 
development,  12  to  meet  city  problems  and 
21  for  natural  resources.  As  former  HEW  boss 
Wilbur  Cohen  said,  "There  Is  some  kind  of 
a  grant  that  deals  with  almost  every  aspect 
of  human  life." 

Predictably,  federal-aid  coste  have  sky- 
rocketed, climbing  to  $20.3  billion  thU  year, 
more  than  triple  the  amount  of  a  decade 
ago.  But  another  price  tag  has  to  be  reckoned 
with:  colossal  confusion.  An  organizational 
chart  of   today's  crisscrossing  bureaucratic 
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lines  would  resemble  a  giant  stack  of  spa- 
ghetti. At  the  top,  in  Washlngon,  are  21 
federal  departments  and  agencies  with  160 
bureaus  and  thousands  of  subdivisions.  Be- 
low is  a  wilderness  of  400  haphazardly  scat- 
tered regional  offices.  At  the  bottom — the 
receiving  end  of  grants — are  90,000  units  of 
local  government,  not  to  mention  tens  of 
thousands  of  Institutions  and  Individuals. 
Every  24  hours,  $65,616,438  pours  through 
this  labyrinth  from  over  600  Congressional 
authorizations  split  Into  more  than  1000 
programs.  How  many  mUllons  are  uselessly 
spent  when  13  agencies  operate  101  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs?  Or  when  nine 
different  empires  manage  192  installations 
supervising  1000  federal  pollution  projects? 
Or  when  there  are  at  least  67  tax-fed  Job- 
training  programs  spread  among  five  federal 
departments?  Or  when  there  are  36  different 
federal  programs  for  housing  and  even  five 
for  driver  training? 

An  Office  of  Education  pamphlet  entitled 
•  Where  the  Money  Is"  lists  111  different  pro- 
grams In  that  agency  alone.  But  for  real 
dollar  watchers,  a  private  $225-a-year  guide 
and  file  system  breaks  the  educational  Jun- 
gle Into  430  subcategories.  No  one  p)erson 
can  keep  up  with  It. 

Among  the  worst  effects  of  this  horrendous 
hodgepodge : 

1.  The  Long  Wait.  "It  Is  getting  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  a  local  officer  to  get  a  deci- 
sion, even  a  negative  one,"  says  Prof.  Herbert 
Kaufman  of  Yale,  whose  studies  show  that 
some  communities  have  waited  for  decisions 
for  12  to  15  months  after  applications  were 
filed.  "You  don't  know  if  it  is  going  to  take 
six  weeks  or  a  year  before  an  application  is 
approved,"  confirms  an  Atlanta  official.  "This 
creates  a  breakdown  of  operation  and 
budgeting." 

2.  The  Paper  Explosion.  The  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory  In  Arizona,  operated  by 
several  universities  with  federal  aid,  must 
regularly  turn  In  the  following  data  to  Wash- 
ington: non-dlscrlmlnatlon  report,  com- 
puter-utilization report,  Davis-Bacon  labor- 
wage  report,  federal-contract  report,  federal 
drivers'-llcenses  report,  gold-flow  report, 
patent  report,  excess-property  report  and 
federal-property  report.  "The  flood  of  mate- 
rial which  rolls  out  from  Washington  to  the 
would-be  aid  recipient  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  volume  of  paper  which  he  must  send 
back,"  says  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  (R., 
Md.),  who  has  closely  studied  this  problem. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  offers 
applicants  a  two-page  form,  but  this  re- 
quires knowledge  of  a  nine-page  guide  which, 
in  turn,  is  based  on  a  250-page  manual 
amended  with  24  releases  totaling  an  addi- 
tional 200  pages. 

The  Midwest  Research  Institute,  after  In- 
terviewing officials  In  ten  cities  from  Port- 
land, Ore.,  to  Providence,  R.I.,  reported  that 
these  men  were  "deluged  by  pound  after 
pound  of  printed  matter,  all  of  it  telling  only 
a  part  of  what  they  must  know  to  manage 
Intelligently." 

3.  Silly  Rules.  "A  major  complaint  about 
federal  administrative  regulations  is  their 
rigidity."  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
26-man  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
erimiental  Relations  after  extensive  Inves- 
tigation. Former  Gov.  John  Connally  of 
Texas  complained  about  "trivia"  that  Agri- 
culture Department  bureaucrats  have  Im- 
posed, such  as  temperature-control  regula- 
tions for  cat  and  dog  cages  used  in  grant- 
supported  activities. 

In  one  case,  local  officials  had  to  spend 
considerable  time  reaching  an  agreement 
not  to  be  forced  to  list  every  Individual 
firepltig  and  street  light  In  the  city  as  part 
of  an  administrative  manual  on  "public  Im- 
provements." Not  long  ago,  an  application 
for  a  park  grant  was  sent  back  to  Nassau 
County,  New  York.  Why?  It  was  not  sent 
In  a  proper  binder. 
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4.  The  Heavy  Hand.  A  recent  study  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  scolds  federal 
authorities  for  an  Increasing  tendency  to 
'■ImpKJse  managerial  'second-guessing'  on  lo- 
cal admlnstratlons."  In  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
which  has  a  $480-mllllon-a-year  smorgasbord 
of  64  programs,  officials  are  burned  up  over 
the  behavior  of  high-handed  federal  visitors. 
"Don't  worry  about  a  thing,"  one  Labor  De- 
partment big  wheel  announced  In  describing 
a  sweeping  Job-training  plan.  "We're  going  to 
come  In  here  and  set  up  a  big  staff." 

After  It  had  a  $1 -million  anti-poverty 
program'  well  under  way  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
decided — without  ever  consulting  local  of- 
ficials— to  finance  a  second,  $142,000  pro- 
gram. Oakland  planners  were  understandably 
bitter.  "We  had  difficulty  learning  anything 
about  the  venture,"  said  one  city  official. 

5.  The  Grantsmanship  Game.  A  number 
of  states,  Institutions  and  cities  now  employ, 
under  fancy  titles  such  as  "Urban  Affairs 
Consultant,"  men  whose  basic  mission  is  to 
find  out  Just  where  to  lay  hand  on  federal 
monies  stored  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
Washington.  At  best,  this  growing  profes- 
sion of  men  schooled  in  all  the  subtle  tech- 
niques of  wheedling  and  cajoling  provides  an 
abysmal  commentary  on  methods  of  dis- 
tributing federal  funds.  At  worst.  It  has  a 
distinctly  unhealthy  aroma.  Says  one  pro- 
fessional grantsman:  "In  confilct  situations 
I  use  personal  friends,  officials  I  know.  Con- 
gressmen or  even  the  President.  They  exert 
the  required  Influence  on  the  person  making 
the  decision  so  that  he  will  render  a  decision 
favorable  to  our  city." 

"Because  some  communities  cannot  afford 
to  retain  persons  skilled  In  grantsmanshlp, 
they  may  fall  to  obtain  aid  for  much-needed 
services."  Senator  Muskle  has  noted.  "On  the 
other  hand,  communities  with  talented 
grantsmen  have  obtained  more  funds  than 
could  be  spent  wisely.  One  wonders  whether 
the  receipt  of  a  grant  may  depend  more  upon 
the  cleverness  of  the  person  preparing  the 
application  than  upon  real  needs."  And,  In 
fact,  a  secret  government  report  concludes 
that  "richer  counties  receive  proportionately 
more  of  the  federal  dollars  than  do  poorer 
counties." 

serious  QtTESTlONS 

One  of  the  many  who  kept  hearing  com- 
plaints about  the  federal-aid  runaround  was 
Rep.  William  Roth,  a  young  first-term  Re- 
publican from  Wilmington,  Del.  To  find  out 
what  was  going  on.  Roth  distributed  sophisti- 
cated questionnaires  to  every  agency  and 
subdivision  in  the  federal  establishment, 
asking  about  their  programs.  At  first,  many 
bureaucrats  didn't  take  him  seriously.  Indeed, 
HEW  refused  to  return  the  questionnaire, 
claiming  It  would  take  1600  hours  to  com- 
plete. "If  that's  what's  necessary  to  inform 
the  public  about  your  programs,"  said  Roth, 
"then  something's  really  wrong  with  the 
system." 

Last  June,  William  Roth  stood  before  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  reveal  the  results 
of  eight  months  of  research.  He  told  them 
first  that  nobody  In  the  government,  neither 
at  the  White  House  nor  in  Congress,  knew 
exactly  how  many  programs  existed,  where 
they  were  or  what  they  were  about.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  so  far  Identified  1050.  "I 
believe,"  he  concluded,  "that  my  findings 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  present  grant  system." 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  these  "serious 
questions"  than  President  Nixon,  who  has 
pledged  to  streamline  our  federal  system. 
Here  Is  how  every  citizen  can  help  him  win 
this  battle  for  better  government: 

First,  the  President  must  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  shake  the  worst  bugs  out  of 
the  system.  The  White  House  deserves  all  the 
backing  It  can  get  as  efforts  are  made  to  strip 
down  worn-out  agencies  and  combine  others. 
Vested  Interests,  of  course,  will  be  peddling 
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scare  propaganda  the  second  their  sinecures 
are  threatened.  But  remember:  there  Is  no 
way  to  prune  deadwood  from  the  federal 
forest  without  some  loud  crashing  of  timber. 

Second,  the  public  should  enthvislastlcally 
support  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  review  the  entire  spectrum  of  government 
activity.  ThU  commission  could  give  the 
President  valuable  advice  on  where  to  elim- 
inate deep-rooted  excesses  and  overlap. 
(The  two  Hoover  Commissions  of  1949  and 
1955  made  587  efficiency  recommendations 
and  saved  the  taxpayers  billions.) 

Third,  Congress  must  revamp  Its  own  out- 
dated machinery.  A  long-standing  bill  to  re- 
form the  creaking  committee  system  and 
create  more  effective  Congressional  staffs 
should  be  adopted.  Today,  Congress  is  pa- 
thetically unequipped  to  examine — and  con- 
trol— the  multitude  of  proposals  thrust  upon 
It  by  an  ambitious  bureaucracy.  It  must 
therefore  take  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
federal  layer  cake. 

Fourth,  searching  study  must  be  given  to 
a  number  of  proposals  shifting  decision-mak- 
ing power  back  to  local  government.  Out- 
standing liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
agree  that  remote  control  from  Washington 
depletes  and  demoralizes  responsible  local 
leadership. 

Two  of  the  most  common  proposals  are: 
"block  grants,"  whereby  Washington  would 
provide  financial  assistance  In  broad  func- 
tional areas,  with  wide  discretion  given  to 
state  and  local  governments;  and  'revenue 
sharing,"  which  would  return  a  percentage 
of  federal  Income  taxes  for  state  and  local 
use.  The  goal  of  both  proposals — to  de- 
centralize and  give  cities  and  states  more 
power  to  set  their  own  priorities — makes 
eminent  sense. 

These  four  steps  will  be  neither  easy  to 
take  nor  absolute  in  effect.  They  must  be 
combined  with  far-reaching  modernlZBtlon 
of  local  governments  from  the  state  house 
to  city  hall.  And  they  must  be  supplemented 
by  fresh  ideas — from  tax  credits,  to  citizen 
participation,  to  the  training  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  cooperating  administrators  on 
every  level. 

But  if  one  common  theme  has  come  forth 
out  of  all  the  study  of  our  federal  structure. 
It  is  this:  the  motivation,  direction  and  moral 
force  for  real  reform  must  start  at  the  top. 
Richard  Nixon  is  determined  to  "bring  us 
together."  He  can  make  a  historic  stride 
toward  that  goal  by  bringing  our  govern- 
ment together — and  making  It  work. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  BILL  TO  LIMIT 
POWER  OF  PRESIDENT  IN  CREAT- 
ING OR  ENLARGING  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  President 
Johnson  left  office — that  is,  sometime  be- 
tween 8  a.m.  and  12  noon  on  January 
20 — he  signed  proclamations  extending 
the  boundaries  of  two  national  monu- 
ments in  the  district  that  I  represent  in 
the  State  of  Utah. 

One  proclamation  affects  Arches  Na- 
tional Monument,  adding  some  49,000 
acres  to  its  former  34.010-acre  area.  The 
other  proclamation  enlarges  the  size  of 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument  from 
39,117  acres  to  254,117  acres,  a  sixfold 
increase. 
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This  was  dond  on  Monday.  The  Meni' 
bers  of  the  Utah  congressional  delega^ 
tlon  were  not  Informed  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intentionsi  In  this  regard  until  the 
evening  of  the  preceding  Thursday.  In 
other  words,  we  were  given  less  than  4 
days'  notice  of  ail  action  involving  almost 
300.000  acres  of  I^nd  in  the  State  of  Utah 
and  the  rights  qf  numerous  individuals 
to  use  them.  Obviously,  there  were  no 
hearings  conducted  by  any  public  body 
before  this  action  was  taken;  there  was 
no  effort  made  to  inquire  with  respect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  most  vitally 
affected  by  the  action,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  area. 

In  making  the  jenlargements,  the  Pres- 
ident acted  undei  authority  of  the  Antiq- 
uities Act  of  Jun*  8,  1906.  That  act  reads 
as  follows:  | 

The  President  of  the  United  States  U  au- 
thorized. In  his  dl#;retlon  to  declare  by  pub- 
lic proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic 
and  prehistoric  strjuctures.  and  other  objects 
of  historic  or  scientific  Interest  that  are 
situated  upon  the  ilands  owned  or  controlled 
by  the"  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
b4  natltnial  monuments,  and  may  reserve  as 
a  part  thereof  partis  of  land,  the  limits  of 
which  in  all  cases*  shall  be  confined  to  the 
smallest  area  compatible  with  the  proper 
care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be 
protected.  When  such  objects  are  situated 
upon  a  tract  coveied  by  a  bona  fide  unper- 
fected  claim  or  hdd  in  private  ownership, 
the  tract,  or  so  much  thereof  slb  may  be 
necessary  for  the  ;>roper  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  objec ;.  may  be  relinquished  to 
the  Government,  ind  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  accept  the  relin- 
quishment of  sue)  I  tracts  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  June  8, 
1906.  c  3060,  §  2.  34  3tat.  225. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  purpose 
imderljrlng  the  a<  t  Is  to  allow  for  preser- 
vation through  E  xecutive  order  of  "his- 
toric landmarks,  ilstoric  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic 
or  scientific  interest."  I  also  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  any  lands  to  be  set 
aside  under  this  i  ct  "shall  be  confined  to 
the  smallest  ar;a  compatible  to  the 
proper  care  and  management  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  protected." 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Presi- 
dential orders  crei  iting  monuments  which 
are  neither  of  historic  nor  scientific 
nature,  but  which  are  scenic  in  character 
and  which  embrace  almost  300.000  acres 
of  land — as  is  th;  case  with  the  Arches 
and  Capitol  Reef  proclamations — are 
greatly  beyond  the  scope  and  original 
intent  of  the  Aniiquities  Act.  I  think  it 
is  quite  clear  thai  the  act  was  to  provide 
for  preservation  of  historic  sites  and 
buildings,  and  ir  cases  involving  rela- 
tively small  amoints  of  land.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  waa  ever  intended  to  be  a 
vehicle  whereby  vast  acreages  could  be 
placed  in  what  for  all  practical  piuposes 
amounts  to  natior  al  park  status. 

I  believe  the  proclamations  of  Janu- 
ary 20  violate  the  very  spirit  of  the  An- 
tiquities Act.  if  not  also  the  letter  of  it. 
I  am  not  unawari;  that  other  Presidents 
in  other  times  have  also  relied  upon  the 
Antiquities  Act  iii  creating  or  enlarging 
national  monuments  similar  to  those  en- 
larged by  President  Johnson  several  days 
ago.  There  is  precedent  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
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use  of  the  Antiquities  Act  in  this  regard. 
However,  those  other  instances,  in  my 
view,  were  no  less  improper  than  the  ones 
to  which  I  raise  objection  today.  I  think 
the  only  proper  way  to  set  aside  vast 
areas  of  land  in  national  park  status  or 
national  monument  status  or  wilderness 
status  or  recreational  area  status  is 
through  specific  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  should  not  be  done 
by  Executive  flat.  It  is  the  Congress,  not 
the  President,  who  should  make  de- 
terminations of  this  kind.  When  the  Con- 
gress acts  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  people  are  first  heard.  This  is  not  al- 
ways so  when  the  Executive  acts.  No  area, 
except  in  very  limited  cases,  should  ever 
be  given  status  £is  a  national  monument 
without  a  bill  being  introduced  in  the 
Congress  for  that  purpose  and  without 
that  bill  going  through  the  orderly  steps 
of  the  legislative  process.  There  should 
be  hearings  on  the  matter.  The  views  of 
the  opponents  and  the  proponents  should 
be  heard,  expert  testimony  should  be 
adduced,  and  opportunity  given  for  de- 
bate of  the  issues  by  members  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  and  of  the  Congress 
itself.  In  most  cases,  I  would  think,  field 
hearings  should  be  held.  After  all  of  this 
has  occurred,  then  it  may  be  proper  to 
create  such  a  monument,  but  it  is  wrong 
to  create  it  in  any  other  fashion. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Antiquities  Act  to  pre- 
vent future  occurrences  of  the  kind  that 
took  place  on  January  20.  By  the  terms  of 
my  bill  the  power  of  the  President  to  cre- 
ate national  monuments  or  to  increase 
the  size  of  existing  ones  would  be  strictly 
limited  to  designations  involving  only 
small  tracts  of  land,  to  be  specific,  four 
sections,  or  2,560  acres.  This  is  sufQclent 
to  allow  for  protection  of  historic  and/or 
scientific  sites  In  those  rare  cases  where 
it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  refer  the 
proposals  to  the  Congress. 

My  amendment  keeps  intact  the  full 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Antiqiiities  Act. 
But  it  would  prevent  the  Executive  from 
continuing  to  use  the  act  for  purposes 
for  which  it  was  never  intended.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  my  colleagues  giving 
their  close  attention  and  consideration 
to  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced.  It  is 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  speedily  and 
favorably  acted  upon. 


FAITH  IN  SPACE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  Wrw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icas  three  great  astronauts  have  com- 
pleted the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  journey  undertaken  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  They  stand  before 
the  people  as  the  composite  of  all  the  ini- 
tiative and  productive  capabilities  of  the 
human  race.  But  Man,  in  terms  of  all  the 
universe,  is  a  very  Insignificant  being. 
His  limits  of  understanding  fall  far  short 
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of  the  knowledge  available  for  (>ossibIe 
total  comprehension.  Man's  destiny 
therefore  rests  in  his  dreams  and  faith 
in  a  superior  being.  It  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  astronaut  Borman 
read  the  following  prayer : 

Olve  us,  O  Ood,  the  vision  which  can  see 
Thy  love  in  the  world  in  spite  of  human  fail- 
ure. Oive  us  the  faith,  the  trust,  the  good- 
ness, in  spite  of  our  Ignorance  and  weatcness. 
Olve  ua  the  knowledge  that  we  may  continue 
to  pray  with  understanding  hearts  and  show 
us  what  each  one  of  us  can  do  to  set  forth 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  universal  peace. 

Without  any  doubt,  I  am  sure  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  believe  as  I 
do  that  in  this  new  world  of  science  and 
space,  our  faith  in  God  needs  added 
strength  to  guard  against  the  eroding 
proposals  promoted  by  certain  individ- 
uals possessing  a  desire  to  destroy  the 
basic  Judeo-Christian  traditions  of  this 
great  country.  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair 
has  undertaken  another  such  negative 
program  in  her  quest  of  that  ultimate 
goal.  She  is  the  example  of  how  an  indi- 
vidual, purporting  to  represent  a  dissi- 
dent minority,  can  cause  the  freedom  of 
the  majority  to  be  taken  away.  Such  ac- 
tion as  she  espouses  are  but  stepping 
stones  until,  in  due  course,  many  of  our 
freedoms  could  be  lost. 

This  woman,  who  was  instrumental  in 
getting  prayer  removed  from  public 
schools,  now  wants  prayer  banned  from 
outer  space.  She  believes  that  she  has 
the  power  to  influence  or  control  the  en- 
trance of  prayer  into  the  vast  networks 
of  the  universe  and  is  proceeding  on  that 
assumption.  The  basis  for  her  feelings 
are  due  to  the  fact,  as  she  states  it: 

Christianity,  you  know,  is  a  very  minor 
religion  and  is  accepted  by  a  very  minor 
number  of  people  In  the  total  world. 

She  must  also  take  into  consideration 
that  she  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
where  this  statement  would  be  far  from 
true.  Perhaps  if  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair  attended  any  church,  she  would 
know  that  there  are  approximately  1 
billion  Christians  in  the  world,  besides 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
world's  people  believe  in  a  supreme  being. 
The  astronauts'  prayer  for  peace  offended 
few  people,  and  as  for  myself,  the  Christ- 
mas message  beamed  from  outer  space 
made  my  Christmas  a  deeply  spiritual 
one. 

Madaljrn  Murray  O'Hair  has  spoken 
to  many  student  groups  at  different  col- 
leges and  universities  aroimd  the  Nation. 
and  one  of  such  students  sent  me  his  later 
thoughts: 

I  stopped  to  think  that  since  the  school 
prayer  ban.  I've  noticed  no  great  improve- 
ments In  American  education  which  evolved 
from  her  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
now  more  student  unrest,  more  massive  and 
belligerent  protests,  and  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  youthful  delinquency  than  ever  be- 
fore. I'm  not  sure,  nor  am  I  saying  that  these 
are  results  of  a  prayer  ban,  but  it  is  a 
thought. 

At  any  rate,  she  is  now  engaged  in  her 
newest  space  prayer-ban  proposals  and 
nothing  seems  to  be  stopping  her  or  be 
in  her  way.  It  is  in  the  American  tradition 
that  she  and  others  have  and  can  exer- 
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else  the  right  to  express  opinions:  but 
I  think  that  everyone,  whether  he  be 
atheist,  agnostic,  or  believer,  should 
slowly  and  sincerely  ask  himself.  "What 
good  purposes  will  it  serve?" 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  to 
the  editor  of  the  Elmlra,  N.Y.,  Star- 
Gazette  which  seems  to  relate  the  prob- 
lem most  concisely : 
Mbb.  O'Hair  Trtino  To  Tak*  Away  Pbtedom 
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LADY  BIRD  ASSURED  HER  PLACE 
IN  HISTORY 
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To  the  EDrroa: 

It  seems  a  shame  tha.t  In  this  day  and  age 
a  few  narrow  minded,  selfish,  seU-centered 
people  that  represent  a  minority  can  cause 
the   freedom  of  the  majority  to  be  taken 

*T  Mn  referring  to  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair  and  her  followers  who  feel  that  the 
Christmas  message  from  our  astronauts  In 
outer  space  was  a  "tragic  situation."  The 
same  Mrs.  O'Hair  who  was  instrumental  In 
banishing  all  prayer  from  pubUc  schools  U 
now  attempting  to  take  away  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  religion  of  our  astronauts. 

The  Christians,  Jews  and  countless  other 
religious  sects  that  believe  In  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing are  not  forcing  Mrs.  O'Hair  to  believe.  We 
offer  her  the  same  freedom  that  we  have  and 
wish  to  preserve,  and  that  is  to  believe  and 
choose  as  we  so  decide  and  not  as  Mrs.  O'Hair 
dficrccs. 

No  one  forced  her  to  lUten  to  or  believe  the 
message  from  our  astronauts  this  Christmas 
Eve,  Just  as  no  one  forces  you  to  believe  or 
not  believe  as  you  presently  do,  but  at  least 
we  have  a  choice.  Mrs.  O'Hair  is  trying  to 
take  away  this  choice. 

If  this  woman  and  those  like  her  are  net 
stopped,  this  country  could  very  well  be 
deprived  of  everything  that  it  stands  for, 
everything  that  makes  It  the  most  wonderful 
country  in  the  world. 

It  she  were  to  succeed  In  her  present  ven- 
ture, some  of  her  next  ventures  could  prob- 
ably bei 

1.  Remove  the  words  "under  God"  from 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

2.  Eliminate  the  swearing  on  the  Bible  in 
(a)  the  presidential  Inauguration,  (b)  all 
court  proceedings,  (c)  all  other  oaths  of  al- 
legiance. 

3.  Prohibit  all  Catholics  from  blessing 
themselves  In  public. 

4.  Prohibit  all  benedictions  and  invoca- 
tions at  public  affairs. 

5  Prohibit  all  Christians,  Jews  and  other 
religions  from  using  the  U.S.  malls  for  any 
religious  greetings  or  announcements. 

6.  Ban  Christmas  as  a  national  holiday. 

Etc 

This  list  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  so  was 
the  prohibiting  of  school  children  from  re- 
peating a  prayer  In  public  school,  and  so  u 
what  Mrs.  O'Hair  is  trying  to  do  now. 

I  urge  every  religious,  social  and  fraternal 
grovp,  and  every  person  to  band  together,  cir- 
culate petitions,  write  your  congressman  and 
stop  this  woman  and  her  followers  from  Uk- 
ing  away  the  freedom  our  forefathers  fought 
for.  ^.    . 

I  beg  of  you.  don't  sit  back  and  say  '  What 
can  I  do?",  for  if  one  woman  can  Inspire 
enough  people  to  deprive  us  of  what  she  al- 
ready has,  you  can  inspire  enough  people  to 
preserve  this  precious  freedom  of  ours  from 

people  like  Mrs.  O'Hair. 

George  E.  Levesqub. 

Elmiha. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  author  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  Levesque,  has  proposed  that  he  or- 
ganize a  nationwide  campaign  of  resist- 
ance to  Mrs.  O'Hair  through  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  Jaycees.  I  am  en- 
couraging him  to  proceed  with  his  plan. 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  28.  1969 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er few  have  presented  so  true  and  sen- 
sitive a  picture  of  the  former  First  Lady, 
Mrs  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  Isabelle 
Sheiton  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  January 
12   1969. 

it  Is  seldom  in  our  history  that  a  First 
Lady  has  so  taken  to  her  heart  the  duties 
brought  upon  her  by  her  husband's  office. 
In  executing  these  duties,  she  has  man- 
aged to  combine  both  serenity  and  effi- 
ciency, both  warmth  and  dignity,  both 
calm  and  vivacity,  both  charm  and  can- 
dor. The  American  people  owe  Mrs. 
Johnson  a  debt,  the  magnitude  of  which 
only  time  alone  will  indicate. 

Sharing  as  I  do  with  millions  of  Amer- 
icans the  same  admiring  regard  for  this 
most  remarkable  lady,  it  is  fitting  that 
I  should  make  Miss  Shelton's  article  a 
part  of  my  remarks : 


Ladt  Bird  Asstmro  Hi»  Placs  in   History 
(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 

Within  weeks  of  the  time  he  became  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  predicted  In  an  ex- 
clusive interview  with  this  reporter  that  hU 
wife.  Lady  Bird,  would  be  the  most  success- 
ful and  influential  First  Lady  In  the  nation's 
history. 

It  sounded  like  a  bit  of  Texas  bravado  at 
the  time,  when  the  country  was  still  under 
the  spell  of  the  lovely,  grieving  Jacqueline, 
widow  of  the  assassinated  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

Now,  five  years,  200.000  miles  and  Innumer- 
able speeches,  tree  planting,  river  rides.  Head 
Start,  visits,  awards,  plaques  and  citations 
later,  there  are  few  in  the  nation  who  would 
not  agree  that  the  President's  proud  predic- 
tion has  quite  literally  come  to  pass. 

FERMENT  AND  TORMENT 

In  a  time  of  almost  unprecedented  ferment 
and  torment  for  the  nation,  with  passions 
running  so  high  that  three  leaders  have  been 
murdered,  her  husband  driven  from  office 
and  his  party  badly  wounded.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  has  somehow  ridden  serenely 
through  It  all. 

Although  she  was  picketed  by  those  with 
messages  for  LBJ— usually  about  the  Viet- 
nam war— the  bitter,  searing  criticisms  of 
her  husband  somehow  never  rubbed  off  on 
her. 

This  was  true  even  though  she  participated 
more  actively  than  almost  any  other  First 
Lady  in  the  often  turbulent  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

If  she  had  sat  quietly  above  the  battle, 
performing  only  as  a  gracious  VHiite  House 
hostess,  as  have  most  First  Ladies,  the  lack 
of  criticism  could  be  understood. 


GENTLE  MANNER 

But  she  chose  to  become  Involved  with 
some  of  the  nation's  rawest,  stickiest  prob- 
lems—albeit always  approaching  them  In  a 
gentle,  ladylike  manner,  and  usually  quite 
obliquely. 

This  was  probably  her  greatest  strength. 
Unli'ie  the  late,  revered  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  only  other  First  Lady  with 
whom  she  can  reasonably  be  compared,  she 
never  attacked  evils  frontally. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  earned  the  respect  and 
affection  of  millions  for  her  tireless  efforts 


on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged,  most  partic- 
ularly her  pioneering  battles  for  social  Justice 
for  Negroes.  But  she  thereby  brought  down 
on  her  head  torrents  of  abuse  from  those 
who  did  not  want  to  see  their  privileged  Ut- 
tle  worlds  shaken  up. 

But  operating  always  in  low  key.  often  on 
less  controversial  subjects  but  sometimes 
taking  on  the  big  ones— and  placing  em- 
phasis always  on  Southern  charm  and  sweet 
reasonableness — Mrs.  Johnson  has,  many 
think,  moved  mountains.  And  she  managed 
to  remain  loved  and  admired  at  the  same 

time.  .,.,..,.* 

Reporters  recall  agonizing  over  the  text 
of  one  of  her  speeches,  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa— where  Gov.  George 
Wallace  had  stood  In  the  doorway  a  few 
years  earlier,  the  symbol  of  resistance  to 
school  Integration. 

DBLICATELT  PHRASED 

The  First  Lady  seemed  in  her  speech  to 
be  pleading  for  racial  tolerance  and  under- 
standing, but  it  was  BO  delicately  phrased 
that  reporters  found  themselves  having  to 
interpret  her  Intent  in  their  own  words— a 
step  beyond  what  they  regard  as  their  proper 

role. 

But  the  largely  white  Southern  audience 
fining  the  college  auditorium— who  listened 
attentively  but  applauded  little  seemed  to 
get  and  accept  the  gentle  message. 

College  officials  said  later  they  felt  the 
speech  had  been  very  helpful,  and  that  a 
more  direct,  bombastic  approach  from  the 
First  Lady  would  have  set  back  rather  than 
helped  the  cause  of  Integration. 

But  if  her  approach  was  most  often  low 
key  she  was  capable  of  speaking  out  strong- 
ly and  courageously  when  she  thought  a 
situation  demanded  it. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  national  figures 
to  publicly  tangle  with  the  hecklers,  four 
years  before  they  became  a  common  sight 
at  poUtical  rallies  across  the  land. 

SOFT    SELL 

They  plagued  her  historic  1964  whlsOe  stop 
train  tour  of  the  South— where  she  was  sent 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  be- 
cause it  was  felt  her  soft  sell  would  go  over 
better  with  her  "kissin'  cousin"  Southern 
kin  folk  than  would  LBJ.  by  Uien  anathama 
to  the  South  for  hU  part  in  passage  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  (It  worked,  too.  She  Is 
wldelv  credited  with  holding  four  of  the 
eight  states  she  visited  for  LBJ.) 

She  held  her  ground  valiantly  with  the 
hecklers,  In  Columbia,  S.C,  and  other  cities, 
shaming  her  tormentors  into  letting  her  have 
her  sav  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  which 
brought  kudos  this  past  fall  to  Democratic 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  Edmund  Muskle. 
Later  back  on  the  train,  she  raised  caln 
privately  with  Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  one  of  the 
train's  chief  tub  thumpers,  for  calling  the 
hecklers  "Nazis  and  Fascists." 

The  heckling  and  the  many  bitter  signs 
("Impeach  Lady  Bird,"  "You've  Got  the 
Feathers.  We've  Got  the  Tar")  backfired 
against  their  perpetrators,  bringing  Mrs. 
Johnson  sympathetic  editorials  across  the 
land,  especially  In  the  South. 

"In  the  South,  we  don't  treat  a  lady  that 
way— especially  the  First  Lady  of  the  land." 
ran  the  recurring  theme. 

She  had  spotted  the  hecklers  for  the  men- 
ace they  were  to  become.  On  her  return  to 
the  White  House  she  Issued  a  statement,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Democratic  National 
Chairman  John  Bailey,  that  might  well  have 
served  as  a  text  book  for  those  involved 
in  similar  incidents  last  fall  including  the 
Chicago  police  department. 

She  was  concerned,  she  wrote  Bailey,  be- 
cause at  times  the  heckling  went  beyond  a 
mere  difference  of  opinion  and  because  young 
people,  many  of  them  too  young  to  vote  were 
being  used  to  express  the  enmity  of  others. 
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"I  am  airaid  soine  of  them  were  the  un- 
suspecting Tictlm4  of  hate  organizations 
whose  vehemence  the  President  and  I  have 

met  before  " 

GET   iJhE    MKSSACC 

She  asked  the  p^rty  chairman  to  "get  the 
message  to  our  petople  that  even  when  ex- 
pletives of  others  'are  angrily  unrestrained 
and  our  candldat^  and  spokesmen  Inter- 
rupted by  sustained  and  loud  Interference, 
our  people  must  refuse  to  be  provoked.  They 
must  not  be  Intli^ldated  Into  abandoning 
the  sense  of  decenc^  and  fair  play  .  .  ." 

She  showed  coutlage  of  a  high  order  just 
a  few  days  later  uhen  the  greatest  storm 
of  the  1964  campaign  broke  over  the  head 
of  the  Johnson  adi  filnlstratlon  with  the  ar- 
rest of  Walter  Jeaklns.  LBJ's  right-band 
man,  on  a  morals  cb  arge. 

It  was  one  of  ihose  moments  of  high 
drama  In  a  camjialgn,  which  have  been 
known  to  complete  ly  reverse  the  course  of 
events. 

With  the  countn 
dent,  campaigning 


Ing  for  Jenkins'  resignation.  It  was  the  First 
Lady  who  had  the  guts  to  Issue  a  state- 
ment from  the  Wl  Ite  House,  on  behalf  of 
the  Johnson  family,  expressing  grief  and 
compasainn  for  a  companion  who  had  fallen. 

"My  heart  Is  ac  ilng  today  for  someone 
who  has  reached  tie  end  of  exhaustion  In 
dedicated  service  to  his  country,"  the  state- 
ment read. 

"Walter  Jenkins  has  been  carrying  In- 
credible hours  and  burdens  since  President 
Kennedy's  assassin:  tton.  He  Is  now  getting 
the  medical  attentlDn  which  he  needs. 

PRAT  r  5R  RECOVERT 


equal 


"I  know  our  family 
and  I  hope  all  o 
I  know  that  the  1 
fine    children,    and 
faith,  will   sustain 
of  anguish." 

It  was   Lady    Bi 
in  the  White  House 
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Washington     ever 
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"No    woman    has 
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"combination    of 
has  never  once  put 
man    Eric   Severeld 
as  telling  him. 

Mrs.   Johnson's 
she   called    "beau 
conjured  up  visions 
club  women  planting 
ways  (and  which 
was  "boring"),  was 
more  than  that  by 
organization 
quality  of  Americar 


and  all  of  his  friends — 

thets — pray  for  his  recovery. 

Dve  of  his  wife  and  six 

his    profound    religious 

him  through   his  period 

nl   Johnson's   finest   hour 


there  has  never  been  a 

Mrs.    Johnson,"    says 

very    Republican    Alice 
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Lacy 


concen  led 


She  could  line  the 
or   the   LBJ   Library 
Austin,  Tex. — with 
citations  she  has 
cation  efforts  alone 

Typical  Is  the 
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AIA  President 
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preser le 


In  shock  and  the  Presi- 
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ever    accomplished    this 
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quotes   Mrs.   Longworth 
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MAN  r  AWARDS 
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Mollis  Ketchum  Jr..  of  New 
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statesmanship  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

highest  order,"  for  which  "the  United  States 
win  be  forever  In  yoxir  debt." 

Chatting  earlier  with  reporters,  Ketchum 
had  been  even  more  lyrical  of  "the  marvelous 
job"  that  Mrs.  Johnson  has  done  in  sparking 
the  visual  redemption  of  this  urban  environ- 
ment of  ours. 

PtTBLIC    INTXRBST 

Reports  filtering  back  to  AIA  headquarters 
from  its  chapters  in  50  states  brought  word 
that  there  now  is  "tremendous  public  inter- 
est" In  a  broadscale  attack  on  "commercial 
ugliness"  that  goes  way  beyond  "Just  plant- 
ing flowers  and  screening  Junkyards"  and 
gets  to  the  very  core  of  American  life,  Ketch- 
um said,  citing  multi-million  dollar  face- 
lUtlng  projects  In  such  cities  as  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Philadelphia. 

"Only  her  sponsorship  has  made  it  pos- 
sible," he  said.  "I  can't  think  of  any  other 
case  In  American  history  where  a  First  Lady 
has  taken  on  such  a  worthwhile  cause. 

"She  has  brought  home  to  the  American 
people  the  need  for  a  change  in  our  cities  and 
countryside.  We  lead  such  busy  lives,  we 
never  have  time  to  look  around  us.  I  think 
she  has  made  people  look  around,  and  after 
that  things  happen. 

"Every  countryside,  every  city,  every  citi- 
zen has  been  touched  by  her  efforts.  It  is  a 
genuinely  Important  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion." 

MOST    CHERISHED 

Of  all  the  honors  she  has  received,  possibly 
the  one  she  will  cherish  most  is  one  she 
can't  take  home  to  hang  on  her  wall.  It  Is 
the  recent  designation  of  a  121-acre  park  on 
a  Potomac  River  Island  as  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
Park. 

BeautlScatlon  was  not  the  only  string  to 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  bow.  although  It 
seemed  to  be  the  one  closest  to  her  heart. 
She  also  will  be  remembered  for  helping  fo- 
cus the  spotlight  a  First  Lady  controls  on 
such  diverse  projects  as  Head  Start,  VISTA, 
adult  education,  remedial  reading,  and  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  grinding  rural  poverty. 

The  Women's  National  Press  Club,  in  giv- 
ing her  its  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Golden  Candle- 
stick Award  last  month  for  her  "efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans," 
touched  on  several  of  these. 

"She  aroused  the  nation's  conscience  to 
preserve  America's  natural  beauty  and  its 
historic  sites.  .  .  .  She  walked  through 
slums,  climbed  the  heights  and  hollows,  rode 
the  river  rapids  and  planted  trees  from  coast 
to  coast.  All  this — and  more — she  did  to 
dramatize  problems  of  poverty,  education, 
recreation  and  conservation." 

In  her  open-hearted  hospitality,  she 
"shared  the  White  House  with  all  the  people 
as  never  before."  the  citation  continued. 
"She  set  nigh  standards  of  personal  dedi- 
cation, and  added  a  new  dimension  to  the 
role  of  First  Lady." 

Some  critics  complain  that  Mrs.  Johnson,  a 
small  town  girl  much  of  her  life,  never  be- 
came sufficiently  Involved  with  big  city 
ghetto  problems^and  this  may  be  one  rea- 
son for  the  only  serious  blast  of  criticism 
that  ever  came  her  way,  singer  Eartha  Kltt's 
flery  explosion  at  a  White  House  luncheon. 

Miss  Kitt  actually  had  been  set  off  by  an- 
other speaker  at  the  luncheon,  whom  she 
felt  was  papering  over  deep  and  fundamental 
problems  causing  crime  by  talking  about  in- 
stalling more  street  lights — but  the  volatile 
entertainer  took  a  side  swipe  at  beautlflca- 
tlon  along  the  way,  arguing  that  planting 
flowers  didn't  settle  any  fundamental  prob- 
lems either. 

The  country  rallied  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  Im- 
pressed by  her  dignified  but  spirited  re- 
sponse and  outraged  by  the  violence  of  Miss 
Kltt's  language,  and  what  they  felt  was  Its 
Inapproprlateness  from  an  invited  luncheon 
guest. 


January  28,  1969 

WOMEN    DOERS 

Perhaps  actually  more  important  was  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
scheduling  the  luncheon  (one  of  her  "Wom- 
en Doers"  series)  had  shown  that  she  did 
have  a  concern  about  the  problems  of  the 
cities. 

She  didn't  win  them  all. 

Although  she  made  the  nation  much  more 
conscious  of  Its  environment,  she  lost  her 
second  encounter  with  the  blU-board  lobby 
In  Congress.  Big  signs  will  continue  to  clut- 
ter the  landscape 

She  Is  aware,  too,  that  she  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  much  of  the  ugliness — and 
that  even  what  she  did  achieve  can  .slip 
back.  If  others  don't  carry  on   the  work. 

•There  Is  no  reason  why,  because  I  planted 
trees,  another  First  Lady  should  have  to 
water  them,"  she  said  in  a  recent  speech. 
"But  I  hope  someone  will,"  she  added  wist- 
fully. 

She  was  disappointed  never  to  find  a  bet- 
ter word  than  beautlflcation  to  encompass 
what  she  was  trying  to  do  She  asked  the  na- 
tion to  help  her,  but  no  one  ever  came  up 
with  anything  she  thought  was  an  Improve- 
ment. 

She  lost  a  struggle  over  her  own  name, 
too — a  personal  disappointment  to  her. 
Dubbed  "Lady  Bird"  by  a  nursemaid  when  she 
was  only  two  years  old,  she  never  had  liked 
it.  but  was  unable  to  effect  the  switch  back 
to  her  christened  name,  Claudia  Alta  Taylor. 
(Her  husband  didn't  help  much  by  continu- 
ing to  list  "Wife,  Lady  Bird"  In  his  biogra- 
phy which  ran  so  many  years  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record). 

No  summary  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  White 
House  years  is  complete  without  mentioning 
her  incomparable  staff  director  and  press  sec- 
retary. Elizabeth  Carpenter,  and  the  talented 
crew   Mrs.   Carpenter  corralled   to   help  her. 

DEVOTED  LIZ 

Many  of  the  things  Mrs.  Johnson  sought 
to  achieve  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  inventiveness,  devotion  and  ev- 
erpresent  wit  of  Mrs.  Carpenter,  an  authentic 
public  relations  genius  who  labored  untir- 
ingly, and  who  (through  many  battles  both 
with  and  for  this  and  other  reporters)  never 
forgot  the  first  rule  for  one  in  her  role— 
that  the  Interest  of  her  "client,"  or  princi- 
pal, always  came  first. 

But  just  as  Lady  Bird  Johnson  couldn't 
have  done  it  all  without  Liz,  so — as  Mrs. 
Carpenter  would  be  the  first  to  say — even 
the  Irrepressible  Liz  couldn't  have  done  It 
without  a  wonderfully  co-operative,  imagina- 
tive, disciplined  and  dedicated  First  Lady, 
who  knew  exactly  what  she  sought  to  achieve, 
and  who  was  willing  to  work  like  the  very 
dickens  to  achieve  it. 

One  can  well  believe  Mrs.  Johnson  when 
she  says  these  days  that  she  is  "looking  for- 
ward to  a  long  rest." 

President  Johnson  told  this  reporter  In 
that  first  early  Interview  that  the  reason  his 
wife  would  b(B  so  successful  as  First  Lady 
was  that  she  was  "the  most  disciplined,  or- 
ganized person  I  ever  knew,"  and  that  he 
was  "constantly  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
work  she  managed  to  get  done"  In  an  un- 
ruffled manner. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  five  years,  he 
seems  to  have  been  right  about  that,  too. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  set  a  high  water  mark 
for  the  new  First  Lady,  Pat  Nixon,  to  shoot 
at. 

Knowing  full  well  what  It's  like  to  come 
along  after  a  widely  admired  First  Lady,  she 
has  generously  tried  to  ease  the  problem  'or 
her  successor  by  twice  pointing  out  publicly 
that  no  First  Lady  has  to  be  like  any  other 
First  Lady,  but  that  each,  in  the  parlance  of 
today's  youth,  should  "do  her  own  thing." 

Addressing  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club,  she  urged  that  the  "media's  wide  lens  " 
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allows  all  future  First  Ladles  "freedom  to 
do  what  comes  naturally." 

In  an  ABC  television  Interview  with  How- 
ard K.  Smith,  she  said  that  every  First  Lady 
must  be  allowed  to  "hew  her  own  way  In 
this  place." 

They  were  gracious,  kindly  gestures,  which 
may  ease  her  successor's  path. 

But  any  way  you  look  at  it,  Claudia  Alta 
Taylor  Johnson,  34th  First  Lady  of  the 
United  States,  is  going  to  be  a  hard  act  to 
follow. 


PRESIDENT  RICHARD  NIXON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNION 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  January  22,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Jamestown,  N.Y..  Post  Journal,  one  of 
New  York  State's  distinguished  news- 
papers. On  this  date  when  we  have  been 
honored  in  this  Chamber  by  a  visit  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 
The  editorial  follows : 

President  Richard  Nixon 
Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  Is  the  37th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has 
been  a  long,  tedious  road  for  Mr.  Nixon,  but 
the  qualities  which  carried  him  through  to 
realize  this  triumph  should  stand  him  In 
good  stead  as  he  undertakes  his  awesome 
task  of  national  leadership. 

Narrowly  defeated  In  his  first  bid  for  the 
Presidency  eight  years  ago,  routed  in  a  sub- 
sequent campaign  for  Governorship  of  Cali- 
fornia, humiliated  and  embittered,  Dick 
Nixon  appeared  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  politi- 
cal trail.  But  he  refused  to  surrender.  Op- 
erating from  a  new  base  In  New  York,  where 
he  attained  eminence  and  affluence  In  the 
practice  of  law,  he  continued  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  Traveling  the  country 
from  coast-to-coast  he  devoted  countless 
hours  of  time  and  energy  to  Republican  fund 
raising  activities  and  the  campaigns  of  other 
men.  storing  up  a  fund  of  political  I.O.U.'s 
which  he  cashed  at  the  1968  Republican 
convention,  meanwhile  deepening  and  broad- 
ening his  study  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

No  man  among  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessors 
brought  to  the  office  a  superior  background 
of  experience  and  training.  Congressman, 
Senator,  Vice-President,  he  has  come  to  gripe 
with  all  of  the  problems  of  both  legislation 
and  administration.  If  any  President  can  be 
said  to  have  assumed  office  with  the  ultimate 
of  preparation,  comprehension  of  public  af- 
fairs, physical  and  mental  vigor,  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  that  man. 

How  he  employs  his  talents  remains  to  be 
seen.  He  assumes  office  at  a  time  of  both 
crisis  and  expectation;  when  divisive  forces 
still  rend  the  land,  but  when  the  hope  that 
more  tranquil  days  lie  ahead  has  been 
enkindled. 

The  need,  as  Mr.  Nixon  himself  sensed  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Is  not  for  further  inno- 
vation, but  for  consolidation;  a  turning  back 
from  the  adventure  of  experimentation  In 
favor  of  a  conservation  of  established  values; 
a  time  of  reconciliation,  of  national  unifica- 
tion, of  appraising  objectives  and  weighing 
means;  a  time,  in  short,  of  conservatism  in 
the  best  meanliig  of  that  much  abused  word. 
The  people  have  chosen  Mr.  Nixon  to  lead 
this  restoration.  On  how  fully  he  under- 
stands and  how  capably  he  responds  to  the 
assignment  depend  t2ie  Immediate  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  his  own  place  In  history. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month  the  U.S.  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  what  well  may  be 
a  landmark  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  versus  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  that  is.  Currsin 
against  Clifford.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
Defense  Department  can  be  required  to 
answer  to  seamen  for  noncompliance 
with  Federal  maritime  laws.  It  further 
held  that  the  Defense  Department  must 
look  to  the  reserve  fleet  before  deciding 
no  U.S. -flag  ships  are  available  to  carry 
military  cargo.  Finally,  the  court's  deci- 
sion pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  so- 
called  effective  control  theory,  which 
contends  that  American-owned  ships 
using  foreign  crews  under  flags  of  con- 
venience can  be  requisitioned  by  the 
United  States  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

The  National  Maritime  Union,  the 
largest  union  of  unlicensed  seamen,  has 
been  battling  for  a  long  time  to  win  the 
right  to  contest  Government  policies  that 
imdermine  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  It 
now  appears  that  the  National  Maritime 
Union's  court  victory  will  lead  to  a  show- 
down on  Government  maritime  policies 
which  the  union  has  been  seeking. 

In  its  niling  the  court  of  appeals  de- 
cided that  the  1956  cargo  preference  law 
for  shipment  of  U.S.  military  cargoes  was 
meant  for  the  protection  of  seamen  as 
well  as  shipowners  and  the  Government. 
This  decision  can  be  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  merchant  marine.  All  too  often, 
maritime  laws  passed  by  Congress  have 
been  treated  in  a  rather  cavalier  fashion 
by  the  executive  branch,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  seamen  and 
their  unions  can,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  circuit  court,  insist  that  the 
Government  uphold  the  laws  with  a  legal 
approach. 

I  include  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Curran.  the  union's  president,  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  court's  decision  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 
Statement  by  NMU  President  Joseph  Cue- 
ran  ON  Decision  of  U.S.  Court  of  Appe.\ls 
IN  Case  of  Curran  Against  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clifford,  December  27,  1968 
The  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
on  oui  case  against  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
re  its  use  of  foreign  flag  vessels  represents 
a  breakthrough  of  great  significance  in  our 
efforts  to  get  reconsideration  of  government 
policies  on  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Appeals  Court  only  "reversed  in  part" 
the  lower  court's  summary  judgment  against 
us  but  this  is  what  it  means: 

(1)  The  Defense  Departmnet  can  be  re- 
quired to  answer  to  seamen  for  non-compli- 
ance with  maritime  laws.  The  main  argument 
against  us  In  this  was  that  the  1956  Act 
which  states  U.S.  military  cargoes  must  be 
carried  in  U.S.-flag  ships  was  not  Intended 
for  the  protection  of  seamen  and  therefore 
we,  suing  on  behalf  of  American  seamen,  had 
"no  sUndlng";  I.e.,  we  had  no  right  to  sue. 
The  argument  was  that  the  law  was  meant 
for  protection  of  the  government  (and  the 
DoD  acted  for  them)  and  of  the  U.S.-flag 
shifxjwners  (and  they  were  not  complain- 
ing) .  .  .  The  government  based  Its  argu- 
ment on  the  fact  that  when  the  original 
cargo  preference  act  was  pasesd  by  Congress 
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(Act  of  1904)  there  were  no  provisions  re- 
quiring employment  of  American  seamen  on 
American  ships.  The  fact  that  the  1936  Act 
specified  that  it  was  to  be  national  policy 
to  maintain  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine  manned  by  American  seamen  made 
no  difference,  they  claimed.  It  took  a  master- 
ful job  by  our  general  counsel,  Abraham  E. 
Preedman,  to  establish  that  Congress  actu- 
ally had  the  protection  of  American  seamen, 
as  well  as  American  shipowners.  In  mind 
when  they  passed  the  1904  Act. 

Our  counsel  was  able  to  make  a  strong  case 
on  this  point  by  excerpts  from  the  1904 
House  Committee  report.  The  Appeals  Court 
therefore,  decided  on  this  point  that  U.S.  sea- 
men have  the  right  to  take  action  against 
violations  by  the  Defense  Department.  It 
went  even  further.  Tlie  majority  declared 
that  seamen,  through  their  union,  "are  per- 
haps  the  only  party  with  sufficient  interest 
to  challenge  the  Defense  Department's  al- 
legedly unlawful  administrative  practice  and 
thereby  to  vindicate  the  public  interest  in  an 
adequate  wartime  merchant  fleet.  The  court 
pointed  out  that  responsibility  to  challenge 
violations  of  maritime  laws  by  the  DoD  could 
not  be  left  to  U.S.  shipowners  because  they 
have  Interests  In  foreign,  as  well  as  U.S.  flag 
operations.  So  the  court  decided  that  we  have 
a  right  to  sue  and  went  on  to  Indicate  Its 
belief  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  sue 
for  the  public  Interest,  as  well  as  our  mem- 
bers' interest. 

This  Is  an  extremely  important  point  for 
all  of  maritime  labor  and  for  organized  la- 
bor generally.  It  establishes  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  be  reqxiired  to  answer  to 
unions  for  violations  of  law  which  injure 
American  workers  economically.  This  is  go- 
ing to  mean  a  great  deal  to  us  not  only  in 
court  actions  but  in  our  work  in  Congress 
and  with  government  agencies  on  maritime 
policies  and  practices. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  In  this  case  the 
court  believes  DoD  violated  the  law  or  not 
(the  indications  are  they  don't  think  so) 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  court  has 
ruled  that  we — as  the  representative  of 
American  seamen — have  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  Defense  Department  and  when  they 
are  so  challenged,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  to  prove  that  their  actions  do  not  vio- 
late the  legal  rights  of  American  seamen. 

Up  to  now,  where  questions  of  defense  are 
concerned,  nobody  could  effectively  question 
the  Defense  Department,  which  considered 
Itself  the  sole  authority  on  Its  own  actions. 
Therefore,  the  Department  has  tended  pretty 
much  to  Ignore  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
the  public  policy  when  It  suited  its  purposes. 
This  is  the  kind  of  answer  we  were  getting 
from  McNtunara  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  we  protested  Defense  Depart- 
ment use  of  foreign  ships  for  military 
cargoes  to  Vietnam.  Even  though  they  were 
running  Into  one  fiasco  after  another  In 
which  foreign  crews  would  refuse  to  sail 
with  U.S.  military  cargo.  McNamara  answered 
our  warnings  and  protests  with  words  to  the 
effect  that  "this  Is  Defense  Department  busi- 
ness and  NMU  can  Just  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness". 

That's  when  we  decided  that  since  our 
business  is  protecting  seamen  we  would  have 
to  force  the  DoD  into  a  showdown  and  we 
took  the  case  to  court.  The  lower  court 
accepted  the  old  tradition  that  no  worker 
or  union  have  the  right  to  question  the  De- 
fense Department  through  a  court  action 
about  their  activities.  We  were  brushed  off 
by  the  lower  court  vflth  a  summary  judg- 
ment based  mainly  on  that  contention.  The 
Appeals  Court  has  reversed  that  part  of  the 
Judgment  and  thus  established  a  very  Im- 
portant precedent.  But  that's  not  all. 

(2)  The  Defense  Department  must  "loo)e 
to"  the  reserve  fleet  be/ore  deciding  that  no 
U.S.  flag  ships  are  available.  Much  of  the 
case  against  the  Defense  Department  turned 
on  whether  or  not  American  fiag  ships  were 
available  at  the  time  the  Department  char- 
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tered  the  foreign  Dag  ships  we  cited  In  our 
complaint.  We  claimed,  among  other  things, 
that  not  only  cuSrently  operative  shipping 
but  ships  In  the  idle  stAtus  In  the  reserve 
fleet  must  be  cobsldered  "available".  The 
Defense  Dep>artmant  attempted  to  dlsmlM 
this  argument  with  the  bare  claim  that  the 
question  of  bringing  ships  out  of  the  reserve 
fleet,  even  If  not}  bringing  them  out  may 
mean  there  will  l|e  no  American  flag  ships 
available  for  somei  military  cargo,  Is  for  the 
Department  alonet  to  decide.  The  Appeals 
Court  saw  It  more  Our  way. 

The  court  did  not  spell  out  what  "look  to" 
means:  It  made  cUar  that  there  were  plenty 
of  reasons  Defense  could  decide  against  call- 
ing up  more  reserves  and  It  specified  that  It 
did  not  mean  thajt  entire  reserve  fleet  had 
to  be  activated  before  DOD  could  turn  to 
foreign  flag  ships.  But  the  majority  opinion 
that  Defense  has  to  flrst  "look  to"  the  re- 
serves Is  Important  because  It  completely  re- 
jects the  idea  thai  the  Defense  Department 
has  "absolute  and  unreviewable  discretion" 
concerning  whether  or  not  ships  &ie  avail- 
able In  the  reserve!  fleet.  This  establishes  our 
right  to  challenge  pOD  through  court  action 
on  grounds  that  Itj  has  not  made  proper  use 
of  the  reserves  In  en  emergency.  It  further- 
more (fives  added  iioeight  to  our  arguments 
betweeii'tmergencies  about  the  inadequacy 
of  the  reserve  fleet.i 

In  order  to  comoly  with  the  laws  and  pro- 
vide the  protection  the  laws  are  meant  to 
provide.  DOD  has  {to  maintain  an  adequate 
reserve  fleet  and  t^at  means  not  only  enough 
ships  but  ships  thBt  can  be  brought  out  In 
reasonable  time  capable  of  doing  a  reason- 
able Job.  The  expeflence  In  the  Vietnam  sea- 
lift  showed  that  tl^e  DOD  had  been  sadly  de- 
linquent In  thati  responsibility.  We  had 
enough  ships  in  t|ie  reserves  but  they  were 
obsolete  and  in  terrible  condition.  It  took  too 
much  time  and  mciney  to  get  them  operative. 
Even  then  they  proved  to  be  a  hazard.  The 
reserve  fleet  has  been  allowed  to  run  down 
dangerously  largelj  because  of  the  policy  ex- 
pressed by  McNamira  many  times,  that  ships 
of  "friendly"  allie$  can  always  be  regarded 
as  a  reliable  reserve.  The  foUy  of  that  policy 
was  demonstrated!  in  the  Vietnam  seallft 
along  with  the  co|nplete  inadequacy  of  the 
reserve  fleet  we  hai. 

The  cotirt  has  th|us  strengthened  our  hand 
In  the  long  flgUt  against  administrative 
policies  of  reliance  on  "friendly  foreign" 
ships  and  the  neglect  of  o\ir  reserves.  This 
can  be  useful  in  ♦ur  efforts  to  get  positive 
action  on  a  maritime  program  by  Congress 
and  the  new  Admlliistration. 

(3)  The  court  iointed  up  the  fallacy  of 
the  "effective  confrol"  theory.  One  of  the 
points  we  made  ^as  that.  If  no  U.S.  flag 
ships  were  avallabi  i  at  the  time  of  the  events 
we  cited.  DoD  the  a  had  a  responsibility  to 
requisition  for  use  under  U.S.  flag,  the  runa- 
way ships  In  the  s()-called  "effective  control" 
fleet.  The  government  claims  that  these  ships 
are  available  to  us  in  an  emergency  and  an 
important  part  of  our  unhealthy  maritime 
policy  is  based  or  that  claim.  This  would 
have  been  the  timd  to  put  the  theory  to  the 
test.  The  court  did  not  agree  with  us,  but  In 
trying  to  Justify  lis  rejection  of  our  point, 
the  court  unintentionally  presented  one  of 
the  most  effective  arguments  against  "effec- 
tive control"  that  lias  been  made  by  anybody 
outside  the  unionii.  Here  are  some  excerpts 
from  the  decision: 

"Yet  the  decisio|i  to  requisition  (effective 
control  ships ) ,  impinging  as  it  does  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  another  nation  Is  a  political 
decision  involving  complex  questions  of  for- 
eign relations  .  .  .  Where  clear  congressional 
Intent  or  even  conkpelUng  reasons  of  policy 
indicate,  we  might  'pierce  the  flag  veil'  and 
flnd  such  ships  to  be  'American'  for  certain 
purposes.  Here  the-e  is  no  such  clear  intent 
and  no  such  compulsion  of  policy.  Hence 
we  hold  that  foreign  flag  ships  subject  to 
American  requisition  are  not  'American 
ships'  for  purposes  of  the  1956  Act." 
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These  certainly  are  sound  reasons  for 
abolishing  a  policy  which  contends  that  for- 
eign-flag ships  can  be  relied  on  for  our  needs 
In  a  defense  emergency  simply  because  the 
owners  have  signed  a  paper  stating  that  they 
will  be  available. 

The  "effective  control"  theory  is  another 
part  of  U.S.  unwritten  maritime  policy  that 
has  been  shown  to  be  wrong  time  and  again 
yet  nobody  but  the  unions  has  had  the  guts 
to  challenge  It.  Here,  a  court  which  Is  In 
83rmpathy  with  the  theory,  wrong  as  it  Is, 
sets  down  in  Judicial  language,  the  very 
arguments  we  have  been  using  to  prove  it 
false  and  dangerous.  It  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  "effective  control"  theory 
and  we  will  make  use  of  it  in  our  further 
battles  in  courts,  with  Congress  and  the 
administration  and  on  the  waterfront  to  beat 
this  racket. 


AN  UNUSUAL  BUREAUCRAT 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  and  most 
reasonable  men  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  in  Washington  is  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. I  have  found  his  to  be  a  sensible, 
quiet  voice  that  "makes  sense,"  and  his 
thoughts  have  been  well  worth  listening 
to,  particularly  in  the  field  of  human 
rights. 

It  was  with  no  great  surprise  that  I 
have  found  that  others  agree  with  me 
on  this  point;  but,  nevertheless,  I  was 
personally  pleased  to  see  the  Louis  Har- 
ris article  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
used  to  describe  Dr.  Holcomb  and  shed 
light  on  just  why  he  is  considered  "an 
unusual  bureaucrat."  Accordingly,  I  place 
the  article,  "An  Unusual  Bureaucrat,"  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Jan.    17, 

1969] 
Db.  Ldtheb  Holcomb:  An  Untjsital  Bubeatt- 

CBAT 

(NoTB. — The  following  column  appeared 
recently  In  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Herald,  Dr. 
Holcomb,  highly  respected  in  civic  affairs 
of  Dallas,  was  formerly  director  of  the  Great- 
er Dallas  Council  of  Churches.) 
(By  Louis  C.  Harris) 

We  have  a  regrettable  tendency,  those  of  us 
who  do  not  always  subscribe  to  the  nostrumis 
concocted  In  Washington  as  cures  for  what 
supposedly  alls  us,  to  regard  all  bureaucrats 
as  Impractical  muddlers  striving  to  extract 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  I  can 
now  say  that  one  of  my  very  good  friends  is 
a  bureaucrat! 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion whom  I  came  to  know  for  the  flrst  time 
In  Athens  last  year  when  he  spoke  on  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Georgia  Press  Institute. 

An  ordained  minister  who  originally  hailed 
from  Texas,  Luther  Holcomb  is  one  man  for 
sure  who  has  not  p>ermitted  his  role  in  na- 
tional affairs  to  warp  one  whit  his  ideals, 
principles,  his  sense  of  humor,  nor  his  con- 
cept of  fair  play. 

But  because  the  mark  of  Washington  was 
upon  him  I  recall  how  surprised  some  of  us 
were  when,  hearing  Dr.  Holcomb  for  the  first 
tUne,  we  received  an  altogether  rational  and 
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unemotional  approach  toward  achieving 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  men 
everywhere. 

It  was  with  a  large  measure  of  delight — 
and  with  no  surprise  at  all — that  I  read  an- 
other of  Luther  Holcomb's  speeches  the  other 
day  after  receiving  a  copy  from  Stan  Smith, 
the  general  manager  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association. 

Stan  sent  along  the  speech  to  various 
newspaper  editors  around  the  country  be- 
cause it  had  to  do,  primarily,  with  the 
EEOC's  ruling  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
sex  latiels  in  classified  ads. 

To  eliminate  any  semblance  of  "discrimi- 
nation" In  advertising,  EEOC  said  newspapers 
must  no  longer  list  ads  under  "male"  and 
"female"  classifications.  Luther  Holcomb  dis- 
sented. 

He  contended  that  in  such  advertising  the 
newspaper  is  not  doing  the  hiring,  but  is 
simply  providing  a  service  to  the  advertiser. 
Thus,  he  said,  KEOC  has  no  Jurisdiction,  in 
the  first  place.  By  the  same  token,  he  argued, 
the  classification  of  ads  under  the  heading  of 
male  and  female  is  a  time-saver  for  those 
seeking  Jobs,  as  well  as  for  those  seeking  em- 
ployes. 

Havoc  will  result,  he  pointed  out,  if  per- 
sonnel departments  are  besieged  with  maU 
applicants  unwittingly  applying  for  Jobs 
modeling  feminine  apparel,  or  with  female 
applicants  for  the  position  of  locker  room 
attendant  at  a  mens  gymnasium. 

As  thoroughly  in  accord  as  one  might  ex- 
pect me  to  be  with  Dr.  Holcomb's  premises, 
I  found  far  more  impressive  what  he  had  to 
say,  later  on  in  his  talk,  as  he  offered  his 
audience  "some  observations  on  issues  perti- 
nent to  the  times." 

"Despite  America's  seemingly  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  growth  and  flexibility,"  he  said, 
"the  truth  is  that  our  society  as  now  orga- 
nized has  been  stretched  taut  .  .  .  America 
is  supercharged.'  'Hyperemotlonalism'  is  on 
the  rise.  As  a  nation,  as  a  people  we  are  cap- 
able of  creating  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  but  we  are  also  capable 
through  self-deception  of  bringing  chaos 
upon  our  society."  Then  he  said: 

"The  time  of  divlslveness  is  over.  It  is  now 
our  solemn  obligation  to  stand  united  and 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  fundamentals  and 
imperatives  of  the  transition  to  a  new  ad- 
ministration .  .  . 

"Our  new  president-elect  is  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  our  social  cleavages,  but  he  alone 
cannot  restore  unity.  Although  he  has  been 
chosen  to  lead  our  nation,  the  people  must 
cooperate  by  following.  We  must  learn  to 
respect  each  other  despite  our  diversities  and 
to  trust  each  other  despite  our  differences  . . . 
I  believe  every  American  should  commit  him- 
self to  unite  in  spirit  with  the  president. " 

As  for  the  Job  he  holds.  Dr.  Holcomb  e.x- 
plalned  that  the  original  concept  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  created  EEOC, 
"was  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Job  dis- 
crimination, to  make  the  public  aware  of  It, 
and  by  elimination  of  Job  discrimination  to 
give  minority  groups  the  opportunity  to 
achieve'  that  is  uniquely  .American.  It  was 
never  Intended,"  he  added,  "that  Title  VII 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  functions  of 
the  federal  system  .  .  ." 

Said  Dr.  Holcomb:  "The  private-enterprise 
system  is  the  backbone  of  .America.  American 
business  is  known  for  Its  creative  and 
progressive  techniques,  and  those  innovative 
methods  must  be  put  to  use  in  eradicating 
discrimination  in  employment  opportunity. 

"Likewise,"  said  he,  "government  must  seek 
a  commonsense,  down-to-earth  approach  to 
problem-solving  at  every  level.  Past  bureau- 
cratic methods  must  be  alleviated.  Govern- 
ment and  business,  working  together,  must 
develop  an  equitable  way  to  include  minori- 
ties In  every  aspect  of  American  opportunity. 
A  revolution  of  resjxjnsibllity  on  the  part  of 
all  Americans — including  minorities — must 
occur." 

Just  as  I  said,  Luther  Holcomb  is  an  un- 
usual bureaucrat.  We  need  more  like  him. 
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REVENUE  SHARING  ENDORSED 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  election  we  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  need  for  new  and  better 
answers  to  the  solution  of  this  Nations 
problems  and,  indeed,  the  new  Cabinet 
members  designated  by  President-elect 
Nixon  have  used  the  same  phrase  exten- 
sively. One  of  the  problems  in  need  of  a 
new  and  better  answer  is  that  of  financ- 
ing for  our  State  and  local  governments. 
This  is  really  a  two-headed  problem,  in 
that  control  of  the  purse  strings  implies, 
if  not  assumes,  control  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasing 
concentration  of  revenue  from  the  tax 
dollar  and  the  corresponding  control  and 
authority  in  Washington,   D.C.   I  have 
offered  a  new  and  better  answer  to  this 
problem  in  the  form  of  a  bill  for  revenue 
sharing,  H.R.  663.  This  bill  returns  a  sub- 
stantial  share   of   our   revenue   to  the 
States  with  no  strings  attached.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  credit  for  taxes  paid  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  encourage 
to  do  their  "fair  share"  to  meet  their 
own  revenue  needs.  Substantial  support 
has  been  generated  for  this  concept.  The 
Muscatine  Journal  recently  endorsed  my 
bill,  and  under  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  as  evidence  of  the  growing  sup- 
port for  this  concept: 

(From  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal,  Jan.  9, 

1969] 

Revenue  Sharing  Sought 

It  has   been   calculated  that  the   federal 

government  Is   currently  collecting   65   per 

cent   of   all   taxes   gathered   In   the   United 

States,  with  local  governments  getting  20  per 

cent  and  states  10  per  cent. 

Editorial  Research  Reports  indicate  that  in 
the  decade  ending  In  1968.  federal  tax  col- 
lections rose  103  per  cent;  state  collectlona 
went  up  140.2  per  cent;  and  local  govern- 
mental collections  mounted  109.7  per  cent. 

Meanwhile  state  governments  are  feeling 
a  financial  pinch  .  .  .  with  the  Indications 
that  some  additional  levies  are  in  prospect 
at  the  state  level.  Local  taxing  bodies  may 
also  boost  levies  In  many  areas,  surveys  have 
Indicated. 

Hence  it  Is  that  hard-pressed  governmen- 
tal bodies  at  the  non-federal  level  are  look- 
ing toward  Washington  for  a  measure  of  re- 
lief. 

One  of  the  measures  aimed  at  prying  some 
extra  cash  from  Washington  is  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep. 
Fred  Schwengel  of  the  First  Iowa  district. 

Under  the  Schwengel  bill  5  per  cent  of  the 
Income  taxes  collected  by  Uncle  Sam  would 
be  returned  to  the  states.  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  rebate  would  be  to  the  poorest  one-third 
of  states.  A  different  formula  would  govern 
distribution  of  the  remainder. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  in  a 
speech  last  fall,  noted  that  out  of  a  total  65 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  tax  take  by  federal  au- 
thorities, the  federal  government  returns 
only  about  9  per  cent  in  the  form  of  categori- 
cal grants  to  localities  "with  an  eyedropper 
wrapped  In  red  tape,  so  to  speak." 

Rep.  Schwengel,  in  commenting  on  his 
revenue  sharing  proposal,  noted  that  there 
are  now  more  than  400  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams in  effect,  which  he  asserts  make  It 
increasingly  dUBcult  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  have  sufficient  latitude  in  set- 
ting their  own  priorities. 
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"To  take  advantage  of  Federal  tax  monisy, 
they  must  follow  Federal  priorities.  Revenue 
sharing  would  allow  local  government  to 
more  effectively  meet  Its  problems  and 
would  certainly  lower  the  overall  cost  to  the 
taxpayer." 

These  objectives  are  laudable.  Rep.  Schwen- 
gel admits  his  blU  Isn't  perfect,  and  work 
is  underway  to  Improve  it.  But  if  it  will  lower 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  and  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  local  government,  ample  help 
should  be  available. 


CRIME  FIGURES  FOR  WASHINGTON 
SHOW  NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
ACTION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FI,OHn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  statistics  on  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  released  by  Police  Chief 
John  B.  Layton  show  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Congress  to  stem 
this  shocking  trend. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize additional  manpower  in  the  ju- 
dicial system  of  the  District  to  comple- 
ment the  existing  effort  to  expand  the 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  need  to  act  is  great,  and  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Januaiy  28,  1969,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  which  dramatizes  the 
situation : 

District  of  Columbia  Crime  Index  Climbs 
Higher  as  Nixon  Maps  Drive— 12-Month 
Total  Up  25  Percent — November  Rapes 
Put  at  One  Daily 

Crime  in  Washington  was  running  more 
than  25  percent  above  the  previous  12-month 
total  at  the  end  of  November,  according  to 
statlsUcs  released  today  by  District  Police 
Chief  John  B.  Layton. 

The  latest  monthly  crime  figures— showing 
nearly  one  rape  a  day  during  November  and 
1  074  robberies — were  routinely  made  public 
less  than  24  hours  after  President  Nixon 
called  the  city's  crime  rate  "a  major  prob- 
lem." 

At  his  first  White  House  press  conference 
yesterday,  the  President  also  said  he  vrtll 
propose  a  new  program  this  week  dealing 
with  crime  In  the  District. 

Nixon  said  he  had  Instructed  Atty.  Gen. 
John  N.  Mitchell  to  prepare  the  program 
on  "an  urgent  basis."  He  added  that  the 
city's  crime  problem  was  brought  "very  close 
to  home"  when  a  White  House  employe  was 
the  victim  of  a  pursesnatching  as  she  left 
work  one  evening  last  week. 

"Therefore,  we  have  turned  on  aU  the 
lights  in  all  of  that  area,  I  can  assure  you," 
the  President  added. 

SHARP  RISE  noted 

As  District  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington 
and  other  city  officials  indicated  surprise 
at  learning  of  Nixon's  imminent  crime  pro- 
posals. Chief  Layton's  office  said  the  Index 
of  reported  crimes  in  the  District  last  Nov- 
ember had  increased  by  23.2  percent  over 
the   totals   for  November    1967. 

All  seven  categories  In  the  crime  index 
showed  increases  last  November  over  the 
corresponding  figures  for  that  month  In 
1967. 

The  biggest  Increase— 123.1  percent— was 
In  rapes  (29  last  November,  compared  with 
13  in  November  1967) . 

Robberies  increased  107.3  percent  (1.074  vs. 
520);    homicides.   64.3   percent    (23   vs.   14); 
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auto  thefts,  30.4  percent  (1.086  vs.  833)  ag- 
gravated assaults.  10.4  percent  (277  vs.  261; 
burglaries.  1.4  percent  (1.415  vs.  1,396).  and 
larceny  over  $50,  up  1.1  percent  (1,416  vs. 
1.396). 

The  chief's  report  noted  that  crimes 
against  persons — excluding  such  categories 
as  auto  thefts  and  burglaries — amounted  to 
30  percent  of  total  offenses  during  Novem- 
ber, compared  with  25.6  percent  of  the  total 
in  October. 

The  23.6  percent  over-all  Increase  in  com- 
paring November  1968  with  November  1967 
was  not  the  largest  such  boost  last  year.  The 
year-to-year  June  total  had  risen  by  37.5 
percent,  for  example,  while  July  was  up  36 
percent  and  September  25.7  percent.  Octo- 
ber's year-ago  increase  was  18.5  percent. 

For  the  12  months  ending  Nov.  30,  the  only 
crime  category  showing  a  drop  was  aggra- 
vated assaults,  dovwis  3.2  percent  from  the 
3,186  reported  in  the  previous  12  months. 

Other  12- month  comparisons  at  the  end  of 
November:  rapes  up  53.9  percent  to  257; 
robberies  up  45.7  percent  to  8,131;  auto  thefts 
up  35.5  percent  to  11.199:  burglaries  up  24 
percent  to  17.658;  and  homicides  up  9.4  per- 
cent to  187. 

new  jump  indicated 
And  another  increase  in  at  least  one  cate- 
gory appears  to  be  in  the  works  lor  the  cur- 
rent month.  A  preliminary  survey  made  by 
The  Evening  Stor  yesterday  showed  574 
armed  robberies  through  Sunday — not  In- 
cluding unarmed  robberies  such  as  yoklngs, 
pickpocketing  and  the  purse  snatching  from 
the  President's  employe  and  other  women. 

Nixon's  statement  that  he  was  planning 
an  antl-crlme  program  for  the  District  ap- 
peared to  catch  Mayor  Washington  by  sur- 
prise, but  vrtthln  hours  of  yesterday's  White 
House  press  conference  the  mayor  was  an- 
nouncing progress  "in  all  areas "  of  his  own 
two-week-old  antl-crlme  drive. 

"I  welcome  all  the  help  we  can  get  in  the 
city,"  the  mayor  said,  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

Washington  last  night  said  additional  po- 
lice recruitment  resulted  In  the  signing  up 
of  49  new  patrolmen.  2  more  policewomen 
and  13  police  cadets. 

"We  have  made  progress  in  all  areas  of  our 
drive,  we  see  some  improvement."  the  mayor 
remarked. 

delays  senate  appearance 
In  another  development.  Washington  asked 
for  and  received  a  postponement  of  his  ap- 
pearance before  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee looking  into  changing  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act. 

Sources  reported  the  city  has  been  working 
on  a  draft  of  an  amendment  to  the  District 
Ball  Reform  Act.  and  that  the  mayor  post- 
poned his  testimony  because  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  what  he  and  aides  had  come 
up  with. 

The  mayor  also  met  yesterday  with  District 
Health  Department  and  police  officials  on 
drug  addiction.  He  said  officials  are  finding 
"an  amazingly  high  number  of  crimes  related 
to  drug  addiction,  particularly  among  young- 
er offenders."  He  said  drug  addiction  pro- 
grams win  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS  IN  DAY  CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
23,  I  joined  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  'Mrs.  Mink)  in  cosponsoring  a 
bill  entitled  "Preschool  Centers  Supple- 
mentary Education  Act."  Its  objective  Is 
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to  expand  and  i^pgrade  the  educational 
capabilities  at  ihild  day  care  centers 
which  are  now  primarily  custodial  In 
nature.  For  this  purpose,  funds  of  $300,- 
000,000  are  authorized  annually  for  eswih 
State  on  a  pro  rate  basis. 

Medical  research  has  determined  that 
the  earliest  years|are  the  most  important 
In  child  developn^ent,  since  environment 
is  a  major  factoi*  in  molding  the  basic 
characteristics  and  traits  of  the  adult. 
Thus  it  is  an  Intportant  Investment  in 
future  generations  that  we  make  avail- 
able to  our  youngj  people  the  best  possible 
opportunities  fori  a  healthy  and  creative 
educational  envlrbnment. 

With  an  increasing  number  of  young 
mothers  entering  the  job  market,  more 
and  more  preschool  children  are  entering 
the  day  care  programs.  The  Headstart 
program  for  underprivileged  preschool 
children  providea  an  effective  means  of 
reaching  those  |  children  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  society. 
Expanding  the  day  care  centers  to  set  up 
educational  progriams  will  provide  similar 
oPporrUTTlties  to  children  who  do  not 
qualify  under  existing  Federal  programs. 
It  would  make  thfese  early  years  produc- 
tive, not  only  for  the  child  but  for  society 
as  well,  and  would  greatly  enhance  a 
child's  chances  pf  fulfilling  his  capa- 
bUltles. 


GEORGE  H.  LiHLEITNER,  OF  LOU- 
ISIANA. HONCIRED  WITH  HAWAH'S 
SPLINTERED  jPADDLE   AWARD 


for  Hawaii  was  o| 
Hawaii.  He  is 


HON.  SPARi^  M.  MATSUNAGA 

of    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ffiP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  j^anuary  28,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ha- 
waii achieved  statehood  10  years  ago  as 
the  result  of  contributions  by  countless 
individuals.  One  [who  worked  tirelessly 
and  endlessly  In  |;he  cause  of  statehood 
ly  recently  honored  in 
borgre  H.  Lehleitner,  a 
New  Orleans  appliance  dealer. 

At  a  recent  lui^cheon  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Lehleitner  was  presented  the  award  of 
the  Order  of  the  Splintered  Paddle  in 
recognition  of  the  substantial  contribu- 
tion he  made  both  of  time  and  personal 
wealth  in  the  figh^  for  Hawaii  statehood. 
In  presenting  thel  award  to  Mr.  Lehleit- 
ner, Gov.  John  JA.  Bums,  of  Hawaii, 
noted  that  the  hdnor  was  long  overdue. 
The  Governor  adqed : 

No  one — althougli  there  were  many  labor- 
ers in  the  vlneyardi — no  one  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  Statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  Splintered  |>addle  Award,  of  which 
Mr.  Lehleitner  is  the  23d  recipient,  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
decree  by  King  Kimehameha  I,  which  is 
regarded  as  Hawaii's  first  bill  of  rights. 

Passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  Hawaii,  the  Kamehameha  decree 
imposed  a  death  sentence  upon  anyone 
who  attacked  or  set  upon  women  and 
children,  the  aged  or  the  helpless  as  they 
went  about  their  way.  In  a  historical 
sense,  it  was  the  forerunner  of  America's 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  The 
Splintered  Paddle  Award  has  been  made 
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annually  since  1956  to  men  who  have 
made  "the  greatest  contribution  to  their 
fellow  man  and  Hawaii  without  thought 
of  personal  gain."  Former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  award. 

There  is  indeed  no  higher  honor  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  such  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  the  50th  State.  His 
support  was  particularly  effective  among 
the  southern  legislators  who  formed  the 
core  of  the  statehood  opposition.  We  In 
Hawaii  owe  George  H.  Lehleitner  an  en- 
during debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  of  great  in- 
terest John  BUby's  story  of  this  unique 
award,  as  published  in  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser of  Friday,  January  17,  1969: 
Hawaii  HoNoas  a  Selfless  Friend 
(By  John  Bllby) 

The  highest  award  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hawaii,  the  Order  of  the  Splintered 
Paddle,  yesterday  waa  presented  to  a  man 
who,  in  the  words  of  Gov.  John  A.  Bums, 
"Is  known  to  few  people  in  Hawaii." 

George  H.  Lehleitner,  a  New  Orleans  ap- 
pliance dealer,  received  the  coveted  honor 
for  his  years  of  key  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Hawaii  Statehood. 

Lehleitner  spent  close  to  a  quarter-million 
dollars  of  his  own  money  during  years  of 
mustering  vital  political  and  public  support 
on  the  Mainland  for  Statehood. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  Splintered  Paddle 
award  was  former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, In  1956. 

Among  other  recipients  have  been  Walter  P. 
Dillingham,  Duke  Kahanamoku,  Adm.  Arthur 
W.  Radford,  Conrad  C.  Von  Hamm,  Samuel 
Wilder  King,  Riley  H.  Allen,  Adm.  Harry  D. 
Felt,  US.  Sen.  Oren  E.  Long,  Arthur  Godfrey 
and  Raymond  3.  Coll,  for  many  years  editor 
of  The  Advertiser. 

Outgoing  Chamber  President  Ralph  T. 
Yamaguchl  said  the  award  Is  presented  to 
men  who  have  made  "the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  their  fellow  man  and  Hawaii  without 
thought  of  personal  gain." 

Gov.  Burns,  who  presented  the  award  dur- 
ing the  119th  annual  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber before  a  capacity  audience  in  the  ball- 
room at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  said: 

"For  years  he  (Lehleitner)  spent  every 
waking  hour  working  for  Statehood  for  Ha- 
waii." He  would  accept  no  reimbursement 
for  his  heavy  expenses,  the  Governor  said. 

Lehleitner's  interest  in  Hawaii  began  dur- 
ing World  War  n  when  he  commanded  a 
troop  ship  in  the  Paclflc. 

He  was  sympathetic  to  a  population  which 
he  felt  suffered  Injustice  as  second-class 
citizens  under  military  rule.  Bums  explained. 

Opposition  to  Hawaii  Statehood  was  par- 
ticularly hardened  In  the  South.  Lehleitner 
traveled  constantly,  seeking  to  convince 
Southern  congressmen  they  should  favor 
Statehood  and  at  least  not  fight  it. 

A  turning  point  in  the  Statehood  battle 
occurred  when  he  came  to  Hawaii  to  assist 
Gov.  Bums — then  Territorial  delegate  to 
Congress — In  changing  the  mind  of  Lou- 
isiana's Influential  Sen.  Russell  Long,  who 
thereafter  was  one  of  the  staunchest  State- 
hood proponents. 

"I  will  always  treasure  the  award  because 
It  Is  so  uniquely  Hawaiian."  Lehleitner  said. 

He  said  no  single  person  deserved  credit 
for  the  victory.  "There  were  many  architects 
of  Statehood." 

But  he  told  the  audience  that  "with  your 
permission"  he  would  cite  one:  "Your  own 
editor  of  The  Advertiser,  George  Chaplin." 

Lehleitner  said  Chaplin,  then  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  wrote  editorials  al- 
most monthly  urging  Statehood.  "Those  edi- 
torials were  frequently  reprinted,"  he  added. 

He  said  that  this  Mainland  activity  coin- 
cided with  the  local  journalistic  efforts  of 
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the  late  Riley  Allen,  Lorrtn  P.  Thurston 
William  Ewlng  and  A.  A.  Smyser. 

"If  I  should  be  reincarnated  on  earth," 
the  award  recipient  said,  "I  would  like  It  to 
be  as  a  keikl  o  baina  o  Hawaii." 

During  the  recent  years  that  he  has  not 
visited  Hawaii,  he  has  frequently  been  asked, 
he  said,  if  the  spirit  of  aloha  still  exists. 

He  told  Chamber  of  Commerce  members 
from  Oahu  and  several  other  Islands  and 
their  guests  anecdotes  that  proved  to  him 
that  "I  will  be  able  to  retiuTi  to  the  Main- 
land with  an  emphatic  'Yes!'  " 

Arriving  by  plane  at  Honolulu  Airport  with 
little  time  to  make  an  inter-island  plane 
connection,  he  was  told  he  could  catch  a 
green  shuttle-bus  to  the  other  departure 
area. 

Lehleitner  said  he  went  outside  the  termi- 
nal and  a  green  station  wagon  came  along 
in  a  few  minutes.  Several  other  persons  got 
in. 

He  told  the  driver  where  he  waa  going  and 
the  driver  replied.  "Sure.  Where's  your  bag?" 

It  waa  only  on  arriving  at  the  other  ter- 
minal that  he  found  he  waa  In  a  private 
vehicle  which  had  come  to  meet  arriving 
friends. 

Lehleitner's  expressions  of  apology  and  em- 
barrassment were  brushed  aside.  "This  is 
HawaU,"  the  driver  told  him. 

Nowhere  else  does  one  encounter  the  spirit 
of  aloha,"  Lehleitner  said. 

Before  the  presentation.  Gov.  Burns  re- 
lated the  story  from  which  the  award  got 
its  name. 

"While  plundering  off  the  Puna  Coast  as 
a  young  man.  King  Kamehameha  I  skir- 
mished with  two  fishermen. 

"His  foot  slipped  into  a  crevice  of  lava 
rock  and  held  him  fast.  One  of  the  fisher- 
men, seeing  his  helplessness,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  his  paddle  so  hard  that  the 
paddle  was  splintered. 

"Kamehameha  escaped,  but  years  later, 
after  he  became  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, he  conducted  an  extensive  search  for 
the  two  fishermen  and  found  them. 

"Although  they  admitted  their  guilt, 
Kamehameha  decreed  they  should  be  spared, 
but  mandated  that  henceforth,  any  wanton 
attack  upon  the  Innocent  or  the  helpless 
should  be  punished  by  death.  Thus,"  said 
the  Governor,  "the  Law  of  the  Splintered 
Paddle  was  promulgated — the  first  Bill  of 
Rights  in  Hawaiian  history." 


ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  I  was  terribly  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Robert 
A.  Everett. 

He  has  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  every  since  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress,  and  I  found  hi^^to 
be  a  diligent,  hard-working,  courwous 
and  considerate  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. He  was  particularly  Interested  in 
the  field  of  medical  care,  and  visited 
many  of  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion was  instriimental  in  correcting 
deficiencies  which  had  appeared  at  one 
of  these  installations. 

For  several  Congresses  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance 
and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  hearings 
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and  debate  which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
program  providing  automatic  coverage 
for  all  those  individuals  who  serve  in 
our  Armed  Forces  today. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Intermediate  Care  which 
held  hearings  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
conducted  field  investigations  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  compiled  a 
mass  of  data  which  led  directly  to  the 
enactment  of  the  nursing  care  program 
as  found  in  Public  Law  88-450.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  one  monument  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  this  fine  gentleman  no  more 
appropriate  one  could  be  devised  than 
this  public  law  which  has  already  bene- 
fitted thousands  of  our  older  veterans 
and  will  truly  benefit  thousands  more  in 
the  immediate  period  ahead  of  us. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  the  Congress 
for  his  good  humor,  good  commonsense, 
and  devotion  to  serving  the  people  of  his 
district  and  our  country  at  large.  With 
his  mother  and  other  relatives,  I  share 
the  deep  sense  of  loss  which  they  have 
experienced  along  with  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  SECTOR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
but  excellent  explanation  of  possible  fu- 
ture citizen  participation  in  combating 
the  coimtry's  social  iUs  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  28 
under  the  byline  of  Don  Oberdorfer  and 
entitled,  "Volunteers  To  Spark  Social 
Reform  Drives." 

Expanding  on  President  Nixon's  In- 
tention "to  enlist  the  legions  of  the  con- 
cerned and  the  committed,"  the  colum- 
nist highlighted  the  possibilities  inherent 
In  the  independent  sector,  that  segment 
of  our  society  between  the  governmental 
and  private  business  sectors  character- 
ized by  individual  effort  and  initiative  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Oberdorfer  explores  some  of  the 
possibilities  which  are  being  entertained 
by  the  new  administration  In  Its  empha- 
sis on  the  individual  and  his  ability  to 
assist  in  solving  public  problems. 

I  Include  the  above-mentioned  column 
In  the  Record  at  this  point : 
RoM^fET  Holds  Key  Role:   Volttnteers  To 
Spark  Social  Reform  Drives 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
Is  preparing  a  Government-wide  and  nation- 
wide drive  to  pit  millions  of  citizen  volun- 
teers against  the  country's  social  ills.  Some 
Presidential  aides  say  this  program  of  Gov- 
ernment-encouraged "voluntary  action"  will 
be  "a  central  theme"  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon  struck  the  keynote  of  this  theme 
In  his  inaugural  address.  "We  are  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  what  Government  alone  can 
do,"  he  said  then.  "Our  greatest  need  now  Is 
to  reach  beyond  Government,  to  enlist  the 
legions  of  the  concerned  and  the  committed." 

A  chief  evangelist  in  enlisting  those  legions 
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iB  to  be  George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  who  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  planning  the  voluntary 
action  effort.  Romney  has  scheduled  a  prepar- 
atory meeting  this  week  with  a  small  group 
of  experts,  including  Robert  Pinch,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Romney  and  Pinch — like  Mr.  Nixon  him- 
self— are  devotees  of  the  Idea  that  vast  and 
untapped  energies  of  volunteers  in  an  "Inde- 
pendent sector"  (between  the  Government 
sector  and  the  private  business  sector)  can 
transform  the  nation.  Romney  established 
programs  to  encourage  voluntary  action 
against  social  ills  in  Michigan  during  his 
tenure  as  Governor,  referring  to  it  as  "the 
better  way  of  solving  most  public  problems." 
Pinch  is  coauthor  of  a  book  on  "Independent 
action,"  calling  It  "the  great  third  force  in 
American  life"  and  "The  starting  point  for  a 
new  American  politics." 

Mr.  Nixon  began  in  1965  to  extoU  the  idea 
of  an  "independent  people's  sector"  as  a  way 
to  solve  national  problems  without  bigger 
Government.  In  a  campaign  speech  last  Oct.  6 
on  "the  voluntary  way,"  he  expanded  on  his 
earlier  ideas,  making  several  promises  of  ac- 
tion if  elected,  and  declared  that  "the  Presi- 
dent should  be  the  chief  patron  of  citizen 
efforts." 

In  recent  private  discussions  with  his  Cabi- 
net members  and  staff  aides,  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
portedly referred  to  the  proposed  voluntary 
action  program  as  "crucial"  to  his  Adminis- 
tration. But  he  has  noted,  too,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  very  careful  not  to  take 
over  citizen  volunteers  in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late and  channel  them.  "The  problem,"  said 
one  of  his  advisers,  "is  how  to  lend  the  back- 
ing of  the  government  to  this  without  mak- 
ing it  involuntary  action." 

Within  this  framework,  Nixon  advisers  are 
considering  a  variety  of  proposals  to  stimu- 
late voluntary  action.  Among  them  are: 

A  mixed  public-private  organization  under 
Federal  charter,  similar  in  makeup  to  the 
semiofiScial  American  Red  Cross,  with  the  job 
of  stimulating  drives  for  voluntary  action  In 
urban  ghettos,  rural  slums  and  even  neglected 
areas  of  burgeoning  suburbs.  Such  an  organi- 
zation has  been  recommended  by  a  Nixon- 
sponsored  task  force  on  voluntary  action, 
headed  by  Richard  C.  Cornuelle,  former  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  godfather  of  inde- 
pendent action. 

A  Federally-sponsored  "computer  bank"  to 
serve  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  Infor- 
mation on  successes  and  difficulties  of  inde- 
pendent action  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Nixon  promised  such  a  computerized  clearing 
house  in  his  Oct.  6  speech.  An  official  of  the 
Defense  Department  comptroller's  office, 
Roger  Feldman,  has  been  detailed  to  draw  up 
the  plans.  Under  initial  proposals.  It  would 
be  possible  for  volunteers  anirwhere  in  the 
nation  to  obtain  a  quick  computer  printout 
listing  precedents  and  available  U.  S.  help  for 
any  project  they  are  planning. 

A  Presidential  challenge  to  all  citizens, 
churches,  business  organizations  and  civic 
groups  for  100  days  of  study  of  neighborhood 
and  local  problems,  followed  by  an  explicit 
conunltment  of  volunteer  efforts  best  suited 
to  their  solution. 

— For  outstanding  voluntary  efforts.  Pres- 
idential awards — similar  In  nature  to  the 
wartime  Navy  "E"  for  efficiency — to  be  made 
in  person  at  the  White  House.  Among  the 
models  under  study  is  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
award  for  "creative  citizenship"  In  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Nixon  suggested  Oct.  6  that  through 
White  House  recognition,  today's  President 
could  do  for  voluntary  action  what  Franklin 
D.  Rooicvelt  did  for  the  March  of  Dimes. 

— Designation  of  officials  In  each  Federal 
agency  and  department  to  push  Federal  ef- 
forts encouraging  independent,  voluntary 
citizen   action.  Romney  has  already  asked 
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each  department  of  Oovemment  to  investi- 
gate its  responsibilities  for  public  participa- 
tion. "I  will  expect  Federal  departments  con- 
cerned with  social  problems  all  to  be  actively 
dedicated  to  the  stimulation  of  new  volun- 
tary efforts,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  on  Oct.  6. 

— Establishment  of  a  U.S.  office  of  Volun- 
tary Service,  to  Include  the  VISTA  program 
of  the  present  War  on  Poverty,  the  Teacher 
Corps,  a  new  student- teacher  program  to  en- 
list high  school  and  college  students  part- 
time,  and  perhapw  the  Peace  Corps.  Such  a 
consolidation  of  volunteer-oriented  Federal 
programs  weis  suggested  as  "logical"  by  a 
Nixon  task  force  on  welfare  headed  by  Rich- 
ard Nathan,  now  assistant  director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

While  the  emphasis  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Federal  effort 
expanded,  volunteer  programs  have  been  a 
familiar  part  of  many  U.S.  efforts.  The  veter- 
ans Administration  Voluntary  Service  has 
been  enlisting  volunteers  in  hospitals  for 
20  years. 

"The  Nixon  camp,  however,  appears  to  have 
a  much  greater  level  of  activity  in  mind. 
There  is  talk  of  "an  army  of  volunteers"  to 
clean  up  the  slums,  teach  young  and  old  to 
read,  counsel  youthful  troublemakers  and 
even  work  on  a  couple-to-couple  basis  to 
patch  up  matrimonial  difficulties. 

"We  can't  continue  to  shift  private  respon- 
sibilities to  Government  without  our  way  of 
life  collapsing,"  says  Romney  in  discussing 
the  need  for  the  new  program.  "However,  I 
don't  visualize  this  as  a  substitute  for  the 
magnitude  of  current  effort  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  solve  our  problems,  which  are  far 
too  great  for  the  resources  now  being  ap- 
pUed." 

Some  people,  however,  do  see  a  volunteer 
program  as  a  substitute  for  Federal  efforts, 
and  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  political  steam 
behind  larger  Federal  appropriations  and 
programs  aimed  at  social  ills.  The  conserva- 
tive appeal  was  summed  up  by  Cornuelle, 
guiding  light  of  the  independent  action 
movement.  In  "The  New  Conservative- 
Liberal  Manifesto,"  a  book  he  coauthored 
with  Finch  last  year. 

"Suppose  you  believe  In  limited  Govern- 
ment and  clean  air,"  wrote  Cornuelle  then. 
"If  only  Oovemment  seems  able  to  make 
the  air  clean,  you  have  to  abandon  either 
one  ambition  or  the  other.  But  If  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  air  clean  is  by  non-Govern- 
ment action,  you  can  have  your  cake  Bud 
eat  it.  That's  exactly  what  we're  finding  out 
as  we  suddenly  discover  the  forgotten  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  solving  public  problems  by 
independent  action." 

In  his  1965  book,  "Reclaiming  the  Amer- 
ican Dream,"  Cornuelle  asserted  that  it  fully 
mobilized,  the  "independent  sector"  of  busi- 
nesses, unions,  charitable  and  private  'groups 
and  volunteers  could  solve  virtually  :.all  of 
the  nation's  problems,  Including  uneroploy- 
ment,  poverty,  the  farm  problem.  Juvenile 
crime,  pollution,  *  •  '.  racial  segregation 
and  Inadequate  education.  Asked  last  week 
If  he  still  believes  independent  action  can 
do  all  this,  Cornuelle  answered,  "Yes,  I  do." 
But  added:  "I'm  glad  that  I  dldnt  say 
when." 


CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  agriculture  subsidies, 
and  is  contiiiuing  to  do  so,  there  is  one 
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state  which  has  Ijeen  able  to  survive  ami 
maintain  its  No.]  1  position  in  agricul- 
ture with  little  Inderal  assistance.  At  a 
dinner  which  I  attended  recently,  it  was 
refreshing  for  me  to  hear  Mr.  Robert 
Mclnturf.  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  of  California,  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks  about  California  agricul- 
ture: 

CaI^TORMA    AGRICULrOKZ 

It  Is  a  great  pleisure  for  me  to  welcome 
you  on  betialf  of  ttie  Agricultural  Council  of 
California,  your  host  for  this  the  second 
event  to  honor  the  California  Congressional 
Delegation  and  our  distinguished  guests.  The 
first  such  event  took  place  three  years  ago, 
and  I'm  happy  t<j  see  the  response  from 
members  of  CongJess.  their  administrative 
assistants  and  wlvqs  for  this  affair  is  equally 
as  gratifying  as  tha  first.  This  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  each  of  you  have  another  important 
function  to  attend!  tonight. 

The  Agrlculturai  Council  of  California, 
representing  some  70  major  agricultural  co- 
operatives with  apiiroximately  100,000  fanner 
members  throughojut  our  state,  Is  this  year 
celebrattog  their  SQth  Anniversary  of  service 
t»  CalUainla  agrlcultirre.  Although  most  of 
the  CouncU's  acU^lties  faU  in  the  field  of 
legislation,  education  and  public  relations 
within  our  State,  they  have  found  It  neces- 
sary the  past  few  yiars  to  also  represent  CaU- 
fornia  Cooperative  and  agriculture  on  a 
naUonal  basis.  We  want  to  thanlc  each  mem- 
ber of  the  CaUfoiiia  Delegation  for  their 
cooperaUon  when  |we  have  called  on  them 
here  in  Washington. 

Your  dinner  he^e  tonight  was  made  up 
entirely  of  products  grown  and  marketed 
cooperatively  in  CflUornla.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  230  cropb  that  are  grown  commer- 
cially In  our  state,  ^d  that  have  made  It  the 
number  one  agricultural  state  In  the  nation. 
Our  number  one  Industry,  agrlcxilture.  ac- 
counts for  In  excia  of  four  billion  dollars 
gross  Income  annuilly  with  one-third  of  this 
amount  being  marketed  through  our  agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 

We  feel  that  thi  strength  of  our  cooper- 
atives In  Callfornlji  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  fact; that  only  five  of  our  230 
crops  receive  fedefal  subsidies  and  the  In- 
come from  such  subsidies  accounts  for  less 
than  two  percent  oj  our  annual  farm  income. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  whUe  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  j  continues  to  contribute 
over  nine  percent !  of  the  total  gross  farm 
income  for  the  nailon,  Its  share  of  the  net 
farm  Income  has  declined  over  the  past  ten 
years  from  nine  and  one-half  percent  to  six 
percent.  This  meanfe,  of  course,  that  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  has  peen  felt  more  keenly  by 
farmers  In  our  staie  than  In  any  other  stete 
of  the  nation. 

California  farm  workers  enjoy  the  highest 
average  farm  wa^  with  greater  benefits 
than  anywhere  In  the  country,  yet  harass- 
ment of  farm  labor  has  been  more  acute  in 
our  state  than  In  ^11  other  states  combined. 
Although,  wo  wou^d  like  to  be  paying  even 
higher  farm  wageaL  we  have  not  yet  figured 
a  way  to  automatically  add  on  15  percent  to 
the  price  of  our  ciommodlty  to  supplement 
the  wages  of  our  jemployees,  as  Is  the  case 
with  many  restaurants  and  was  the  case  with 
this  dinner  servedj  tonight.  California  agri- 
culture, with  Its  \^de  diversity  of  crops  has 
problems  that  are  Unique  to  our  state.  Legis- 
lation that  woxild  put  California  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  other  parts  of  the 
country  could  ha^  a  serious  effect  on  the 
economy  of  our  stajte. 

The  next  few  yeirs  will  be  critical  for  agrl- 
ctilture.  Our  Indusfey  has  made  this  the  beat 
fed  nation  In  this  World,  with  the  consumer 
spending  a  smalleB  percentage  of  his  spend- 
able dollar  for  foo  1  each  year,  In  fact,  a  de- 
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cline  from  26  percent  twenty  years  ago  to  17 
percent  today.  Agriculture  can  afford  this 
subsidization  of  consumers  only  If  its  farm- 
ers, too,  share  In  the  fruita  of  their  efforts. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  insert  the  final  two 
articles  on  Czechoslovakia,  written  by  P. 
Stephen  Larrabee,  which  appeared  in 
the  Greenfield  Recorder,  on  October  1, 
1968,  and  October  2,  1968: 
Czechoslovakia — 3 
(By  P.  Stephen  Larrabee) 

(Note. — The  author,  a  Deerfleld  resident 
who  Is  a  student  at  Columbia  University, 
was  in  Czechoslovakia  last  week.  This  Is  the 
third  of  four  articles  he  has  written  about 
life  inside  that  torn  country,  all  part  of  a 
longer  series  he  is  doing  on  his  month-long 
tour  of  Europe.) 

Prague  in  September.  1968,  is  a  city  shocked 
and  confused  by  events  It  Is  powerless  to 
control.  It  Is  a  city  living  In  hope  and  verg- 
ing on  despair.  The  mood  of  the  city  fluctu- 
ates with  every  new  rumor  that  flutters 
through  its  coffee  houses  and  beer  halls.  To- 
day the  mood  Is  sober,  but  the  sobriety  is 
marked  by  an  anxiety  and  fear.  There  is 
general  feeling  that  things  can  only  get  worse 
not  better. 

Many  people  don't  actually  expect  that 
the  coxintry  will  be  thrown  back  Into  the 
dark  days  under  Novotny.  the  Stalinist  leader 
purged  in  February  by  the  Dubcek  progres- 
sives, but  they  are  unsure  of  how  much  of 
the  liberal  reforms  can  be  salvaged  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  denunciation  backed  by  force. 
They  know  only  that  they  had  a  dream  and 
now  It  Is  dead. 

Many  Czechs  still  haven't  recovered  from 
the  Impact  of  the  invasion.  The  traumatic 
event  has  deeply  affected  the  whole  nation 
psychologically.  Everyone  seems  to  think  In 
terms  of  the  event.  Time  Is  marked  from 
"that  day"  or  from  "August  21"  and  from 
"February"  when  the  Dubcek  progressives 
came  to  power.  The  day  and  the  year  have 
become  Infamous  dates  that  will  take  their 
place  along  side  those  of  the  Munich  pact  In 
1938  and  the  Communist  coup  In  1948.  For 
many  Czechs  the  invasion  was  a  sort  of  sur- 
realistic nightmare  that  changed  from  fan- 
tasy to  grotesque  reality  as  the  days  passed. 

But  if  the  event  has  touched  the  deepest 
cord  of  the  nation.  It  has  also  produced  a 
national  consciousness  that  was  unknown 
before.  The  unity  of  Czech  and  Slovak  has 
been  assured  and  both  peoples  are  deter- 
mined that  It  shall  remain.  The  unity  of  the 
people  behind  their  government  Is  quite  as- 
tonishing. Everywhere  a  visitor  goes  he  sees 
the  names  of  Dubcek  and  Svoboda.  It  seems 
as  if  every  second  shop  has  a  picture  of  the 
two  men  taped  to  the  window. 

Often  the  Czech  colors  are  displayed 
beneath  the  pictures  of  their  leaders  or  some- 
times even  flowers.  The  men  have,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  become  heroes.  They  have  become 
the  embodiment  of  an  Ideal  which  the  Czech 
pteople  are  determined  shall  not  die. 

This  solidarity  is  Just  not  visual;  It  Is  an 
all-pervasive  fact.  A  poll  which  appeared  In 
The  Reporter,  one  of  the  liberal  Czech  pa- 
pers the  Russians  have  banned,  showed  that 
90  %  of  the  people  In  Pragrue  who  were  polled 
replied  that  they  had  the  most  confidence  In 


Dubcek,  as  the  most  tnistworthy  of  their 
leaders.  When  asked  whether  they  thought 
that  there  had  been  danger  of  "counter- 
revolutionaries" an  astonishing  93  7o  re- 
plied "No",  2%  replied  "Yes",  and  5%  an- 
swered "don't  know."  79%  replied  "Yes"  to 
the  question,  "Do  you  think  that  the  present 
unity  will  remain?" 

A  visitor  can  notice  other  manifestations 
of  this  unity.  Many  traffic  signs  have  been 
taken  down  or  reversed.  Streets  signs  have 
been  removed  from  cornices  of  buildings. 
Czech  policemen  are  Ignorant  of  how  to  get 
to  the  center  square  or  the  most  famous  na- 
tional monuments.  Slogans  such  as  "Mos- 
cow 2000  miles"  or  "Russians  go  home"  are 
scrawled  on  walls  and  kiosks.  And  always, 
everywhere,  the  names  Dubcek  and  Svoboda 
are  written  wherever  space  can  be  found. 

At  night  the  city  closes  up  early.  There  is 
little  celebrating  to  do.  Most  people  rush 
home  to  listen  to  their  televisions  and  ra- 
dios in  hope  of  making  some  sense  from  the 
chaos  of  the  last  few  weeks.  While  most  of 
the  Russian  troops  have  been  removed  from 
Prague  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  some  few 
soldiers  do  remain.  Here  and  there  one 
sees  an  Uzbek  infantryman  or  pwrhaps  a 
conscript  from  Baku.  But  such  a  sight  only 
provokes  the  Czechs  and  reminds  them  of 
their  loss. 

Almost  every  Czech  I  met  told  me  of  some 
incident  of  stupidity  or  callousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  soldiers.  Many  told  me 
stories  of  soldiers  who  did  not  know  where 
they  were.  Some  Russians  even  thought 
they  were  in  West  Germany.  Others  thought 
they  were  on  maneuvers  somewhere  in  Po- 
land. Of  course,  they  soon  learned  otherwise, 
but  this  seemed  only  to  confuse,  even  agi- 
tate, them.  Many  Czechs  expressed  disbelief 
at  the  "barbarism"  and  "stupidity"  of  the 
Russians.  Over  and  over  again  I  heard  the 
word  "animals"  used  to  describe  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  Invasion  has  undoubtedly  affected 
many  Czechs  very  deeply  and  very  personally. 
It  has  left  a  scar  that  will  never  properly 
heal.  It  may  not  bleed  but  it  will  always 
ache.  And  no  matter  bow  the  surgeons  In 
Moscow  choose  to  treat  it,  there  will  always 
be  the  danger  that  It  will  suddenly  hemor- 
rhage and  require  specialists  on  call — and  ex- 
pensive supplies  near  at  hand — which  can  be 
rushed  in  immediately.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  operation  and  other  surgical  re- 
quirements can  hardly  be  termed  a  success. 

Some  attempts  at  healing  were  already  un- 
derway when  I  was  there.  One  night  as  I 
walked  through  the  deserted  streets  of  a 
silent  and  empty  Prague,  a  Soviet  army  truck 
roared  around  the  corner  and  as  It  passed 
me.  three  copies  of  Pravda,  the  paper  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
tossed  at  my  feet  from  within  the  truck.  No 
Czech  bothered  to  even  give  them  a  passing 
glance.  I  left  the  comer  with  all  the  copies 
undisturbed. 

Despondently,  many  times  bitterly,  the 
days  from  February  to  "that  day"  are  re- 
called. Those  months  were  a  sort  of  golden 
age  to  many  Czechs.  They  talk  of  the  period 
with  exhilaration,  then  often  lapse  back  Into 
a  quiet  reflection  when  the  consciousness 
that  the  days  have  ended  begins  to  sink  into 
their  minds.  As  one  Czech  said  to  me.  "We 
were  free,  really  free.  People  could  speak 
whatever  they  wanted.  Papers  printed  all  the 
news,  not  Just  propaganda.  It  was  really  ex- 
citing .  .  .  but  now  ..."  Another  told  me  of 
returning  from  holidays  In  the  West  a  few 
weeks  early  because  she  felt  that  "Czecho- 
slovakia was  the  most  exciting  place  to  be." 
People  looked  to  the  future  with  optimism 
and  hope. 

A  correspondent  explained  the  difference 
to  me  by  saying  that  under  Novotny  most 
Czechs  created  a  psychological  state  for 
themselves  which  he  termed  "Internal  mlgra- 
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tlon."  They  cut  themselves  off  from  the  out- 
side world  and  withdrew  into  their  own  little 
world  which  consisted  of  their  Job,  their 
family,  their  leisure  time,  perhaps.  They  took 
no  Interest  in  poUtlcs.  Most  didn't  even 
bother  to  read  the  newspapers.  Then  when 
Dubcek  came  to  power,  everything  seemed 
to  change.  Suddenly  there  was  a  new  resurg- 
ence of  interest  in  politics.  People  awoke  and 
in  many  Instances  politics  even  became  the 
focal  point  of  interest. 

For  many  Czechs  now,  however,  the  criti- 
cal decision  is  whether  to  stay  and  wait  out 
the  storm  or  leave  before  it  breaks.  Quite  a 
few  had  the  feeling  that  if  they  were  going 
to  leave,  they  would  have  to  do  It  soon.  At 
present.  Czechs  can  obtain  a  visa  without 
problems,  but  no  one  knows  how  long  this 
situation  win  last.  Many  of  the  older  peo- 
ple I  talked  to  were  resigned  to  staying  but 
they  expressed  concern  for  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Many  it  seemed,  felt  they  were 
watching  history  repeating  itself.  They  had 
witnessed  the  German  occupation  in  1938, 
the  communist  coup  in  1948.  and  now  the 
Soviet  Invasion  In  1968.  They  didn't  want  the 
younger  people  to  bear  the  burdens  they  had 
borne.  As  I  listened,  I  remembered  the  words 
of  a  young  Hungarian  I  had  known  years  ago 
who  had  said  to  me.  "Yes,  of  course  I  love 
my  country,  but  It  Is  not  really  my 
country." 

At  this  moment,  when  much  Is  still  con- 
fused and  clouded  with  ambiguity,  one  thing 
is  certain:  resentment  and  hostility  to  Russia 
Is  deep  and  bitter.  SoclaUst  "brotherhood" 
is  dead  in  Czechoslovakia.  What  exactly  will 
replace  it  is  yet  unclear.  Much  depends  on 
the  men  In  Moscow  and  events  that  will  be 
affected  behind  closed  doors  in  the  Kremlin. 
And  so  tonight,  as  in  so  many  nights  in  the 
past  weeks,  the  people  of  Prague  will  return 
home  to  their  televisions  and  radios.  And 
they  wlU  watch  and  they  will  wait. 

Czechoslovakia — 4 

Prague  Is  a  strange  mixture  of  old  and  new, 
East  and  West.  Its  roots  are  Western,  from 
the  home  of  Franz  Kafka  to  the  old  Ger- 
manic Rathaus  that  marks  the  center  of  the 
"old  city." 

It  is  also  an  Incredibly  beautiful  city,  not 
unlike  Paris  In  its  qualntness  and  charm. 
And  it  Is  this  beauty  and  charm  that  first 
strikes  a  visitor,  reminding  him  by  its  archi- 
tecture and  narrow,  cobblestone  streets  wlnd- 
mg  back  among  buildings  which  date  back  to 
the  early  Mlddleages  that  this  city  was  once 
one  of  the  cultural  centers  of  Europe. 

The  3othlc  spires  of  Its  churches  and 
cathedrals  that  rise  high  above  people  scur- 
rying along  the  streets  below  and  the  rich- 
ness of  their  Interior  with  their  religiously 
inspired  painting  and  sculpture  reflect  the 
Western  origins  of  the  city.  The  city  Is  di- 
vided by  the  Vlata  River. 

The  opposite  sides  are  connected  by  a 
series  of  bridges  which  give  the  city  a  very 
ancient  flavor.  One  can  walk  along  the 
bridges  In  much  the  same  way  that  one  walks 
along  the  "ponts"  of  the  Seine  in  Parts. 

All  this  contrasts  qiilte  strtklngly  with  the 
Skodas  and  Tartras — two  makes  of  car  man- 
ufactured in  Czechoslovakia — which  have  a 
very  non-western  look  and  which  zip  through 
the  narrow,  cobblestone  streets  of  the  city 
with  astonishing  frequency.  In  fact.  I  was 
quite  struck  by  the  nvunber  of  care  in 
Prague,  and  Czechoslovakia  In  general.  It  Is 
still  quite  difficult  to  buy  a  car.  They  are 
expensive  and  one  must  order  It,  then  wait, 
often  several  years,  before  actually  getting  It. 

But  still  more  and  more  Czechs  seemed  to 
be  taking  to  the  road.  The  Skodas  are  small, 
functional  cars,  not  unlike  Flats  or  Peugeots 
in  design.  The  Tartraa  are  the  luxury  cars, 
often  used  by  the  government  for  official  pur- 
poses. They  are  big.  heavy,  and  almost  always 
black.  The  car  has  tallfins,  like  our  old  Cadil- 
lacs, and  the  result  Is  a  rather  ugly,  rocket- 
shaped  vehicle  which  looks  like  It  belongs  In 
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a  Flash  Gordon  movie  rather  than  on  the 
picturesque  streets  of  Prague. 

Prague  also  has  a  surprising  number  of 
neon  signs,  at  least  for  a  Communist  city.  It 
doesn't  look  like  Los  Angeles,  of  course,  but 
the  lights  do  give  the  city  some  color  without 
being  at  all  garrlsh.  The  windows  of  the  shops 
are  tastefully  decorated  which  tends  to 
brighten  the  city  as  well. 

The  people,  even  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
Invasion,  bustle  about,  making  the  city  seem 
far  more  lively  than  any  other  Communist 
city  which  I  have  visited. 

They  are  relatively  well-dressed,  and  look- 
ing at  many  of  them,  a  visitor  might  easily 
think  he  was  In  a  Western  city.  Many  girls 
wear  mlnl-sklrts  matched  only  by  those  In 
London.  That  the  younger  generation  should 
have  long  hair  Is  an  indication  of  the  "west- 
ernization" (read  "decadent  bourgeois  In- 
fluences" if  you  are  Russian)  that  has  been 
increasing  as  more  and  more  Czechs  have 
been  allowed  to  travel  to  the  West  In  recent 
years. 

A  visitor  might  also  be  quite  struck  by  the 
assortment  of  films  he  can  see  In  Prague.  I 
saw  advertisements  for  "My  Fair  Lady"  with 
Rex  Harrison  and  Audrey  Hepburn.  A  Laurel 
and  Hardy  comedy,  a  recent  Peter  OToole 
film,  and  "Spartacus"  with  Kirk  Douglas.  And 
of  course  a  visitor  can  see  many  of  the 
highly-praised  Czech  Alms  which  are  being 
viewed  by  more  and  more  people  In  the  West 
today. 

Another  interesting  experience  is  to  go  to  a 
nightclub  for  young  people.  There  the  visitor 
will  flnd  the  antl-soclallst  forces  have  been 
hard  at  work  undermining  the  values  of  the 
young:  the  music  is  mostly  rock  and  roll — 
Beatles,  Rolling  Stones,  etc. — rendered  into 
Czech  when  possible.  When  the  band  trys  to 
play  some  other  rendition,  the  visitor  may 
witness,  as  I  did,  the  students  stamping  their 
feet  In  signs  of  disapproval. 

The  standard  of  living  In  Prague  Is  not 
high  by  western  standards,  but  It  Is  still 
quite  good.  Food  shops  are  well  stocked.  In 
snack  bars  it  Is  possible  to  order  milk  shakes, 
and  one  sees  all  sorts  of  delicious  looking  ice 
cream  Sundays  In  the  windows.  Judging  by 
the  clientele — youngsters,  oldsters,  workers, 
and  party  officials — It  would  seem  that  such 
foods  are  by  no  means  luxuries. 

I  paid  about  15  cents  for  my  strawberry 
milkshake.  It  was  as  good  as  anjrthlng  I  have 
had  at  the  local  drugstore  in  the  States.  In 
fact,  I  ate  as  well  in  Czechoslovakia  as  I  have 
eaten  anywhere  In  E^irope — and  quite 
cheaply,  even  discounting  the  difference  In 
living  standard  and  wage  differentials.  I  ate 
in  private  homes,  pubs,  snack  bars,  and  even 
one  of  the  best  restaurants  in  Prague,  and  I 
can  honestly  say  that  it  compared  favorably 
to  food  that  I  have  eaten  In  similar  places 
here  in  the  West. 

The  home  In  which  I  stayed  was  in  an  old 
apartment  building,  but  nonetheless.  It  had 
flush  toilets,  hot  water,  and  a  television.  I 
have  stayed  In  many  places  in  Europe  that 
lacked  hot  water  and  flush  toilets,  especially 
In  older  apartment  houses.  The  standard  of 
living,  by  comparison,  was  surprisingly  good 
and  overall,  much  higher  than  In  other  Com- 
munist countries  where  I  have  been. 

In  fact,  the  Czechoslovaks  are  quite  proud 
of  their  living  standard.  They  also  feel  that  It 
could  be  considerably  higher  if  "some  com- 
rades" did  not  Insist  upon  retaining  some 
Ideologically  pure  but  economically  Inefficient 
practices. 

Many  point  with  pride  to  certain  achieve- 
ments tmder  Communism.  They  ask  where 
In  America  is  there  a  university  that  charges 
no  tuition.  They  ask  where  can  a  student 
pay  only  about  $2  per  month  for  his  room  or 
15  cents  for  a  good  meal.  They  cite  the  ntun- 
bcr  of  social  services  that  the  government 
provides  to  Its  citizens — and  as  they  empha- 
size, all  the  citizens.  Many  Czechs  have  re- 
turned from  traveling  abroad  with  some  dis- 
illusionment about  certain  aspects  of  West- 
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ern  life.  They  are  disappointed  that  such 
wide  gaps  between  rich  and  poor  still  exist  In 
the  West.  Some  gaps  they  claim  do  not  exist 
In  Czechoslovakia — and  I  tend  to  agree. 

That  the  average  Czech  lives  better  than 
the  average  person  In  Western  Europe  would 
be  hard  to  prove.  He  does  live  better  than  the 
average  Greek  or  Italian  peasant  and  better 
than  many  urban  proletarlet  in  the  West  be- 
cause the  government  insures  that  he  gets 
the  same  benefits  as  someone  who  earns  a 
bit  more. 

The  common  complaint  In  Czechoslovakia 
Is.  however,  that  while  the  necessities  are 
taken  care  of  for  all  citizens.  It  is  still  quite 
hard  for  most  to  save  any  money.  It  Is  quite 
dlfflcvUt  to  rise  from  one's  position  and  little 
incentive  is  offered  to  do  so. 

While  the  Czech  returning  from  abroad 
may  be  contemptuous  of  the  western  govern- 
ment which  falls  to  provide  social  services 
for  all  and  neglects  the  poor,  he  Is  also  en- 
vious of  the  western  citizen  who  is  free  to 
speak  about  It  and  read  uncensored  news. 
He  is  envious  of  his  ability  to  decide  his  own 
style  of  life  (to  a  certain  extent  at  least) 
rather  than  have  It  decided  for  him  by  the 
government. 

The  Czech  would  like  to  see  many  of  the 
social  services  of  the  welfare  state  as  they 
exist  in  Czechoslovakia  combined  with  the 
degree  of  personal  freedom  which  exists  in 
the  West.  By  and  large,  he  does  not  want  to 
restore  capitalism,  but  only  obtain  the  in- 
dividual freedom  to  read  uncensored  news 
and  speak  freely.  Many  Czechs  talk  about  a 
state  which  would  combine  "Socialism  and 
Humanism." 

Czechoslovakia  was  a  great  experiment  xm- 
tll  the  Russians  stepped  In  to  halt  it  brutally. 
The  Russians  feared  that  the  experiment 
could  only  lead  to  a  watered  down  version  of 
communism  which  would  threaten  to  erode 
the  other  communist  societies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Had  the  Dubcek  clique  succeeded  in 
purging  the  other  conservative  element,  as  it 
seemed  It  was  intent  on  doing  until  Moscow 
stepped  In.  profound  reverberations  would 
have  been  felt  In  all  the  capitals  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Kremlin  Itself. 

The  Communist  party  would  have  been 
confronted  with  an  attractive  rival,  still  pro- 
fessing the  positive  Ideals  of  communist 
dogma,  but  purged  of  many  of  Its  repressive 
elements.  Czechoslovakia  liad  the  potential 
to  become  a  communist  society  capable  to 
both  providing  a  greater  sense  of  equality 
among  its  citizens  and  also  giving  them  per- 
sonal freedom  and  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. In  short,  it  would  have  begun  to  live  up 
to  the  Ideals,  however  imperfectly,  of  the 
Communist  Manifesto.  It  would  have  also 
meant  the  end  of  the  Communist  party  as  it 
has  existed  in  Moscow. 

Certain  factions  of  the  Communist  party 
leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union  recognized 
this  fact.  They  saw  that  they  were  at  the 
crossroads  and  had  to  act.  In  acting  they 
showed  that  Communism  still  can  not  toler- 
ate competition.  But  It  remains  to  be  seen 
who  will  suffer  the  most  from  their  action. 
It  is  oultc  possible  that  their  action  saved 
the  West,  and  the  United  States  in  particular, 
a  rude  awakening.  Had  the  liberalization  In 
Czechoslovakia  continued,  it  is  possible  that 
a  society  might  have  evolved  In  the  next  dec- 
ade which  provided  both  social  Justice  and 
personal  freedom,  although  in  a  rather  im- 
perfect balance. 

Such  a  society  would  have  offered  an  alter- 
native to  Western  society  which  would  have 
been  attractive  to  many  developing  countries. 
It  might  have  produced  a  revived  faith  in 
Lemn  and  Marx,  even  if  the  society  would 
not  have  been  '  Communist"  as  we  have 
known  it. 

Nonetheless  it  would  have  been  the  result 
of  Innovative  and  progressive  leadership  in 
the  Czech  Commtmlst  party.  It  would  have 
been  shown  that  Communism  Is  adaptive  and 
responsive  to  poptilar  sentiment  for  personal 
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freedoms.  For  the  foment,  at  least,  the  So- 
Tlet  Union  has  killed  this  possibility  and  by 
Its  action  further  (discredited  Communism  In 
the  eyes  of  the  woijld. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  I  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  JOP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  j  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  Increasing  pressures  by  the  world's 
Socialist  leaders  to  recognize  Red  China 
and  sacrifice  our  !f ree  world  friends  from 
Nationalist  Chini  is  motivated  by  other 
reasons  than  proiflt  and  lucre.  Can  it  be 
fear  of  the  success  of  the  Republic  of 
China  in  its  humanitarian  missions 
abroad — fear  of  ^e  internal  breakdown 
and  the  continu^  defeat  of  Red  China 
iB  Its  world  revolutionary  movements  of 
vtolenee,-  hate,  a^d  exploitation? 

The  free  Chinese  have  now  estab- 
lished ties  with  21  coimtries  of  Africa 
as  compared  with  14  for  the  Peking 
Reds.  But  we  hear  little  of  the  free  China 
successes — and  tjils  seems  the  way  the 
Nationalist  Chirtese  want  it.  You  see, 
they  teach  rice  fuid  farming  while  the 
Reds  of  Peking  I  teach  revolution,  vio- 
lence, and  destruction  of  existing 
governments.       I 

The  record  oi  achievement  for  the 
free  Chinese  of  ^le  republic  is  a  credit 
to  their  industry  $nd  leadership — a  mark 
of  great  success  lb  helping  people  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  remain  free 
and  meet  their  f^od  demands. 

Truly,  the  Repibllc  of  China  has  dem- 
onstrated time  after  time  that  it  Is  the 
government  reprpsentatlve  of  the  peo- 
ples of  all  China. 

To  recognize  Red  China  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republic  pf  China  would  be  like 
selecting  violence  over  peace  and  revo- 
lution over  perfprmance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ij  include  a  news  release 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  Decem- 
ber 25.  1968,  a  feature  article  from  the 
Rotarian  magazlie  for  November  1968, 
from  the  Evening  Star 
1969,     following    my 


and  an  editorial 
of  January  2, 
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Technical  aid  in  the  fields  of  public  health, 
fishery,  focxl  processing,  civil  aeronautics, 
education,  highway  development  and  water 
conservation  are  also  extended  to  a  few 
countries.  Including  Ethiopia,  which  does  not 
get  agricultural  aid.  The  total  number  of 
Nationalist  aid  officials  In  Africa  is  about  600. 

VOTE    IN    U.N.    reflects    SHIFT 

Nationalist  China's  diplomacy  in  Africa  Is 
directed  by  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Yang  Hsl- 
kun,  known  In  Taiwan  as  "Mr.  Africa."  Mr. 
Yang  recently  returned  from  his  22d  visit  to 
Africa,  during  which  he  toured  24  countries, 
bringing  back  diplomatic  recognition  from 
Gambia  and  newly   Independent  Swaziland. 

Taiwan  has  made  a  grant  of  $3-miIlion  to 
Chad  and  one  of  $2-mllUon  to  Sierra  Leone 
to  finance  agricultural  and  Industrial  proj- 
ects, part  of  a  total  grant  of  $20-mllllon  to 
be  extended  to  10  African  countries.  The  Na- 
tionalists have  spent  about  $50-mllUon  on 
aid  to  Africa. 

The  increase  In  African  support  for  the 
Nationalists  was  reflected  In  the  vote  on  the 
China  representation  issue  last  month  In  the 
United  Nations,  in  which  15  African  coun- 
tries— one  fewer  than  in  1967 — voted  for  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  and  20 — one 
more  than  last  year — voted  ag^alnst  Peking. 

Of  the  three  new  African  members,  two — 
Mauritius  and  Equatorial  Guinea — ab- 
stained, while  the  third,  Swaziland,  voted 
against  admission. 

The  gain  Is  ptarticularly  significant  when 
compared  with  the  voting  in  1960,  when  nine 
African  countries  supported  Communist 
China  and  only  two  were  opposed. 

Joel  Tcheng-kao,  Nationalist  Ambassador 
to  Upper  Volta,  said  in  a  recent  Interview 
here  that  the  courting  of  Africa  was  espe- 
cially important  because  it  is  mainly  In  that 
area  that  Taiwan  hopes  to  win  new  support. 
It  is  also  in  that  part  of  the  world  that 
the  Nationalists  have  to  work  hardest  to  keep 
the  support  they  have.  Ambassador  Joel  said. 

While  Chinese  Nationalist  diplomacy  In 
Africa  is  directed  primarily  against  Commu- 
nist China.  Peking's  motives  there  are  more 
complex.  In  addition  to  attempting  to  Isolate 
Taiwan,  the  Chinese  Communists  seek  to  tvirn 
newly  Independent  countries  not  only 
against  the  West  but  also  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  claiming  for  themselves  the  role  of 
leader  of  the  world's  revolutionaries. 

Communist  China  has  greater  resources 
than  Taiwan  and  Is  willing  to  use  them  on 
large,  prestige  projects.  Peking  Is  repyorted  to 
have  about  3.000  people  working  on  aid  proj- 
ects in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  spent  $17S-mllUon  on 
aid  to  African  nations. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  agreed  to 
build  and  finance  a  1.000-mlle-long  railroad 
linking  Zambia  and  Tanzania,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  $280-mllllon  to  $400-mllllon. 
In  May.  Peking  signed  an  agreement  with 
Guinea  and  Mall  for  the  construction  of  a 
Gulnean-Mallan  railroad. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  also  built 
factories  In  Mall,  and  the  October  2d  Palace 
in  Conakry,  built  with  Chinese  aid.  is  the 
biggest  building  in  the  Oulnean  capital.  In 
Somalia,  a  Chlnese-bullt  theater  stands  In 
the  center  of  the  capital,  Mogadiscio. 

However,  despite  early  successes,  Peking's 
popularity  in  Africa  has  fallen  sharply  In  re- 
cent years. 

Dahomey  and  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, which  had  broken  with  Nationalist  China 
to  recognize  Peking,  have  severed  ties  with 
Commvmist  China  and  resumed  relations 
with  Taiwan.  Ghana,  once  a  center  of  Chinese 
Communist  activity,  suspended  relations  af- 
ter the  overthrow  of  President  Kwame  Nkru- 
mab  in  1966.  while  Mr.  EZkrumah  was  on  a 
visit  to  Peking. 

TUNISIA  SUSPENDED  TIES 

Tunisia  suspended  relations  with  Commu- 
nist China  in  1967.  charging  Interference  In 
internal  affairs,  as  had  the  Ghanaians.  In 
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Kenya,  the  book  "Quotations  from  Chairman 
Mao"  was  banned  and  Peking's  charge  d'af- 
faires expelled. 

Communist  China,  which  sided  with  the 
secessionist  Biafrans.  lost  the  support  of  Ni- 
geria  in  the  United  Nations  this  year.  Nation- 
alist China,  meanwhUe,  contributed  $10,000 
to  be  used  to  aid  war  victims  In  Nigeria.  The 
recent  coup  In  Mall,  which  represents  a  shift 
away  from  the  left.  Is  likely  to  erode  Pe- 
king's position  in  Africa  further. 

Foreign  Minister  Wei  Taomlng  of  Nation- 
alist China,  in  a  recent  interview  here, 
stressed  that  there  were  no  political  strings 
attached  to  Taiwan's  agricultural  aid  pro- 
gram. He  asserted  that,  while  the  Commu- 
nists use  aid  for  subversive  purposes,  the 
Nationalist  program  was  purely  to  help  peo- 
ple. 

He  used  Gambia  as  an  example  of  what  the 
agricultural  teams  have  achieved.  When  a 
Nationalist  team  arrived  there  In  1966,  he 
said,  women  were  planting  rice  and  men  were 
planting  peanuts,  a  less  arduous  task.  After 
the  12-man  Nationalist  team  had  begun  to 
grow  rice,  Gambian  men  gradually  Joined 
in  this  work.  Dr.  Wei  said  this  showed  that 
even  the  customs  of  a  nation  could  be 
changed. 

,,  (Prom  Rotarian,  November  1968 1 

'^'HESE  Are  THE  Saints — Teaching  Rice.  Not 
Revolution,  Is  Taiwan's  Method  of  Low- 
ering Communist  Stock  in  Africa 

(By  William  Clifford) 
"When  things  look  gloomiest  for  us  here, 
when  our  friends  seem  to  be  doing  us  in,  we 
can  always  count  on  our  enemy,  the  Chinese 
communists,  to  come  to  our  rescue  with  some 
outrageous  new  action." 

So  commented  a  Nationalist  Chinese  of- 
ficial as  he  happily  contemplated  the  result 
of  last  year's  United  Nations  vote  against 
the  admission  of  communist  China.  It  wasn't 
the  United  States  that  kept  the  communists 
out  this  time.  Like  every  other  country,  it 
casts  only  one  vote,  and  many  of  its  closest 
allies  on  other  fronts  refuse  to  go  along  with 
the  U.S.A.  In  the  U.N. 

The  deciding  factor  at  the  U.N.  was  the 
African  bloc,  where  Nationalist  China's  stock 
has  risen  steadily  over  the  past  six  years 
while  the  communists  have  been  going  into 
eclipse. 
What  accounts  for  this? 
The  Inept  diplomacy,  the  outrageous  new 
actions  of  the  communists,  for  one  thing. 
They  have  acquired  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  empty  promises,  bribery,  and  sabre 
rattling,  treating  the  Africans  like  children. 
and  trying  to  undermine  their  governments. 
African  freedom  from  colonlaUsm  wasn't 
enough.  What  they  wanted  for  Africa  was 
revolutions,  bloodshed,  and  communist  dic- 
tatorships that  would  defer  to  their  leader- 
ship. What  they've  been  getting  in  Africa  is 
the  gate. 

In  the  past  two  years  communist  Chinese 
diplomats  have  been  expelled  from  Burundi, 
Dahomey,  and  the  Central  African  Republic. 
Ghana  threw  out  their  technicians,  while 
Kenya  ousted  their  news  correspondents  and 
followed  by  kicking  out  their  charg6  d'af- 
faires. Kenya's  Vice  President  lost  his  Job  for 
taking  Peking's  bribes,  and  communist  brib- 
ery also  provoked  a  cabinet  crisis  in  Malawi. 
The  President  of  Tanzania  castigated  Peking 
for  falling  to  come  through  with  its  gran- 
diose program  of  economic  aid.  and  the  new 
government  in  Algeria  cost  the  Chinese  much 
face  by  canceling  the  Afro-Asian  Confer- 
ence. All  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  none 
of  'hese  are  right-wing.  pro-Western  gov- 
ernments: rather,  they  are  strictly  neutral- 
ist, or  in  some  views,  anti-Western.  But  the 
communist  government  of  China's  700.000,000 
people  simply  can't  get  along  with  them. 

At  the  same  time,  another  group  of  Chi- 
nese have  been  getting  along  in  Africa.  They 
are  a  few  small  teams  of  farmers  and  tech- 
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nlclans  from  the  island  of  Taiwan  with  its 
13,000,000  people.  This  seat  of  the  National- 
ist Chinese  government  in  exile  has  recently 
become  one  of  the  brightest  spots  on  the 
Far  Eastern  economic  horizon.  Taiwan  now 
has  the  best  diet  of  East  Asia.  Rice  produc- 
tion Is  four  times  what  it  was  when  the 
Chinese  took  over  the  Island  two  decades  ago, 
following  50  years  of  Japanese  occupation. 
Sugar  and  sweet  fwtatoes  are  up  almost 
three  times,  and  many  new  crops  are  flourish- 
ing. The  $1.4  billion  U.S.  aid  program  closed 
down  for  good  four  years  ago,  when  Taiwan 
was  obviously  ready  to  take  full  care  of 
herself. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  also  had  the  re- 
sources to  begin  helping  others.  And  using 
their  political  as  well  as  economic  wits,  they 
turned  to  Africa.  It  wasnt  only  those  votes 
at  the  VJS.  that  made  Africa  attractive, 
though  of  course  they  did  and  they  do  mat- 
ter a  great  deal.  What  made  the  African 
countries  such  fertile  territory  for  Taiwan 
was  the  need  for  basic  agricultural  know- 
how.  The  Chinese  know  very  well  how  to 
grow  rice.  Mostly  the  Africans  don't,  and 
there's  nothing  they  need  more.  So  the 
Chinese  have  met  the  need  by  sending  teams 
of  their  farmers  to  show  African  farmers  how 
to  plant  better  seed,  to  Irrigate,  to  use  fer- 
tilizer, and  bring  in  two  or  even  three  crops 
a  year  instead  of  one.  The  Ambassador  from 
Malagasy  confirmed  the  Importance  of  food 
production  to  his  young  underdeveloped 
country  when  he  said.  "China  Is  our  greatest 
friend,  because  it  has  help>ed  us  in  the  agri- 
cultural field."  The  President  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  said  the  Chinese  demonstrations 
revealed  that  his  i>eople  "had  all  the  time 
been  slimiberlng  on  a  rich  granary." 

This  was  a  loaded  remark,  because  for  sev- 
eral generations  European  rulers  had  told 
the  Africans  that  their  soil  was  Infertile, 
their  climate  impossible,  and  they  themselves 
lazy.  Many  Africans  came  to  freedom  with 
in^alned  feelings  of  Inferiority.  The  Chinese 
farming  demonstrations  have  given  them 
confidence  in  both  their  capability  and  their 
land.  Far  from  being  good  for  nothing,  their 
land  is  good  enough  to  grow  almost  anything. 
In  the  past  there  was  no  reason  for  these 
people  to  work  hard.  Now  the  opportunities 
provide  the  Incentives. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.^t  the  modest  cost  of  training  about  570 
men.  plus  tools  and  seed  and  agricultural 
seminars  in  Taiwan  to  which  Africans  are 
invited,  the  Chinese  have  broken  new  ground 
where  Africa's  need  Is  greatest  and  made 
staunch  friends  in  their  own  hour  of  need. 
People  in  Libya  were  so  delighted  with  the 
seeming  miracle  of  growing  rice  at  the  edge 
of  the  desert  that  they  put  a  sign  or.  the 
house  where  the  Chinese  farmers  lived  saying 
"These  are  the  saints.'*  The  Chinese  don't 
pretend  to  be  saints,  but  their  agricultural 
success  in  Africa  has  almost  a  touch  of  the 
miraculous  about  it. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  2,  19691 

Returning  a  Favor 

The  Taiwanese  have  600  economic  aid  of- 
ficials operating  in  22  African  countries. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  are  directly 
engaged  In  helping  to  expand  agricultural 
production. 

For  this  comparatively  small  financial  out- 
lay, the  Taiwanese  have  received  surprising- 
ly large  political  dividends.  Nationalist 
China  is  now  recognized  by  21  African  na- 
tions; Communist  China,  by  only  14.  And 
in  this  year's  United  Nations  vote,  20  Af- 
rican states  voted  against  the  admission  of 
Red  China  while  Just  15  favored  this  step. 

Taiwan's  aid  program  alone  does  not,  of 
course,  explain  the  depth  of  Africa's  cur- 
rent disenchantment  with  Communist  China. 
In  large  part,  the  Communist  Chinese  are 
themselves     to     blame.     They     have     tried 
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through  heavy-handed  diplomacy  and  sub- 
version to  promote  pro-Red  Chinese  govern- 
ments at  a  time  when  most  African  leaders 
believe  that  their  countries'  Interests  will 
best  be  served  by  a  policy  of  political  non- 
alignment. 

Politics  aside,  however.  Taiwan's  economic 
miracle  offers  a  heartening  example  to  Afri- 
cans who  hope  to  steer  their  countries  onto 
the  path  of  economic  modernization.  The 
Taiwanese,  a  non-Caucasian  people,  have 
shown  that  the  proper  mix  of  sensible  eco- 
nomic policies,  hard  work  and  financial  re- 
sources can  turn  the  trick.  Now  they  are  us- 
ing their  economic  development  know-how 
to  brighten  the  futxire  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
For  a  nation  whose  spectacular  economic 
growth  owes  much  to  outside  financial  as- 
sistance, this  Is  an  altogether  fitting  way  to 
return  the  favor. 


LATVIA'S  50  YEARS  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE,    1918  TO    1968 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18,  50  years  passed  since  the 
Latvian  nation  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence in  1918.  along  with  its  sister  na- 
tions on  the  Baltic  Sea — Estonia  and 
Lithuania. 

Latvians  belong  to  the  Baltic  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  family.  Archeolo- 
gists  have  established  that  the  Baltic 
peoples  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  some  4,000  years  ago. 
They  have  been  living  there  ever  since 
and  have  developed  their  own,  distinctly 
Western,  cultures  and  institutions. 

Christianity  came  to  Latvia  in  the  early 
13th  century,  and  in  1207  Pope  Innocent 
m  granted  Latvia  and  Estonia  the  status 
of  an  ecclesisistlcal  state,  which  was 
called  Terra  Mariana — the  Land  of 
Mary. 

For  himdreds  of  years  the  Latvians  re- 
sisted, with  varying  fortunes,  the  on- 
slaught of  foreign  armies.  It  was  Russia 
that  in  1795  finally  gained  complete  dom- 
ination over  all  of  Latvia. 

The  collapse  of  the  Russian  empire 
during  World  War  I  enabled  many  na- 
tions of  East-Central  Europe  to  fulfill 
their  aspirations  for  a  free  life.  The  Lat- 
vians immediately  grasped  this  historic 
opportunity  and  in  1918  proclaimed  their 
independence  as  a  democratic  republic 
within  its  ethnic  boundaries. 

But  the  newly  planted  tree  of  liberty 
had  to  be  watered  by  the  blood  of  patri- 
ots. After  a  war  of  liberation  that  lasted 
638  days,  Latvia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  peace  treaty  in  1920.  Moscow 
solemnly  pledged  "forever"  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  independent  Latvia. 

The  Soviet  "forever"  lasted  only  20 
years.  In  June  1940,  following  the  treach- 
erous Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  oc- 
cupied Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
against  the  will  of  the  Baltic  people. 

Today  the  Latvian  nation  remains 
under  Soviet  occupation,  but  it  refuses 
— as  it  always  has  throughout  Its  his- 
tory— to  accept  the  finality  of  slavery. 
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Every  year  at  this  time  the  Latvian 
people  look  toward  the  great  democ- 
racies, they  look  to  the  free  world,  and 
they  continue  to  hope  that  the  day  will 
again  come  when  freedom,  which  was 
taken  away  by  the  Red  might,  will  be 
restored  not  only  in  Latvia,  but  through- 
out the  world.  We  pray  that  God  will  give 
the  Latvian  people  the  strength  to  main- 
tain their  resistance  against  the  terror 
that  stalks  Latvia. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  unanimously 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  416.  The  resolving  clause  reads: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  (a)  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  by  such  means  as  Is 
appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of 
self-determination  of  the  peoples  of  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  and  (b)  to  bring  the 
force  of  the  world  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic 
peoples. 

The  House  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  record  vote  of  298  to  0  on  June  21, 1965. 
It  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  unanimously 
on  October  22, 1966. 


RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  continuing  a  balanced 
program  of  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  communities  in  regard  to 
the  careful  planning  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources.  More  and  more, 
our  Nation  is  suffering  the  ills  that  beset 
a  nation  by  compounding  too  many  peo- 
ple In  too  small  a  space.  This  trend  will 
change  eventually,  even  though  it  will  be 
too  late  to  avoid  further  aggravation  of 
the  present  societal  problems  of  com- 
pressing people  Into  concrete  high-rise 
buildings. 

In  order  to  be  better  prepared  for  the 
needs  of  greater  natural  resources  and 
to  protect  these  resources  in  our  rural 
areas  for  those  who  need  and  expect 
their  use  in  the  future,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  implement  the  act  of  1962  which 
created  the  resource  conservation  and 
development  program. 

This  bill  simply  provides  for  a  pro- 
p>ortionate  method  of  sharing  the  ex- 
pense in  carrying  out  the  developmental 
and  constructional  phases  of  those  pro- 
grams in  which  the  entire  Nation  is  bene- 
fited of  up  to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  per 
project. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  passed 
the  House  committee,  but  too  late  for 
final  action  in  the  previous  Congress. 

Most  of  these  pi-ograms  have  a  multi- 
ple-use concept  so  that  jobs,  recreation, 
and  conservation  goals  are  accomplished 
simultaneously.  I  ask  for  early  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  program  which 
is  largely  origLnated,  developed,  and 
managed  by  local  elected  residents. 
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PRESENTATION     OP    A     BRONZE 
SCULPTURE.  HEAD  OP  LIBERTY 


C.  HEAD 

)mAs  n. 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  irmoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jinuary  28,  1969 
Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1969,  I  wsjs  privileged  to  attend 
the  presentation  of  a  bronze  sculpture, 
Head  of  Liberty,  to  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  In  simple  ceremonies  at  the 
Pentagon  the  Chiaf  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  accepted  this 
magnificent  gift  ftom  its  creator,  Oskar 
in.  J.  W.  P.  Hansen,  the  internationally 
renowned  sculptort  author,  scientist,  and 
theologian. 

Admiral  Mooref  presented  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Hansen: 

DKAa  Mr.  HANSTfT:  In  recognition  of  your 
most  generous  gift  of  the  sculptured  bronze 
head  of  Liberty.  I  ^ould  like  to  extend  the 
de«p  appreciation  oT  the  Department  of  the 

N«vy.       - 

In  the  history  of  our  Infant  Republic,  the 
influence  of  seapower  proved  decisive  at 
Yorktown.  Thus.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
United  States  Nary  should  become  the 
giiardlan  of  your  liberty.  I  can  assure  you 
that  she  will  be  dliplayed  proudly,  and  de- 
fended with  honor  '  )y  the  Navy. 

This  great  work  of  art  Is  an  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  your  patriotism,  and  of  your  de- 
votion to  the  Ideala  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  We  in  the  Navy  share  that  de- 
votion, and  It  Is  niy  hope  that  the  United 
States  Navy  will  ev(  r  be  worthy  of  the  honor 
you  have  bestowed  apon  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  young  man.  Oskar  left  a  ship  and 
swam  ashore  to  this  country.  His  life  has 
been  as  exemplary  as  that  of  any  native- 
born  American,  and  his  contributions  to 
liberty  place  him  in  a  select  group  of  pa- 
triots who  continue  to  struggle  to  guar- 
antee this  precious  right  to  all  of  us. 
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sincerely. 


Thomas  H.  Mooreb, 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 


With  my  warmest 
Sincerely, 


This  ceremony  vas  arranged  following 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Hansen's  generosity  by 
the  Honorable  P^ul  R.  Ignatius.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy : 

Dear  Mr.  Hansen  :  The  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations has  advised  me  of  your  most  gener- 
ous offer  to  present  to  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
the  bronze  sculptured  head  which  you  cre- 
ated as  the  advani*  study  for  the  granite 
sculpture  of  Uberty  at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

On  behalf  of  tie  Navy  and  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise.  I  am  h(  nored  to  accept  this  dis- 
tinguished work,  orered  as  it  Is  in  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  t  edication  to  country. 

A  representative  of  my  office  will  contact 
you  In  the  very  near  future  to  arrange  the 
details  of  a  present  ition  ceremony  appropri- 
ate to  this  slgniflcaiit  occasion, 
best  wishes. 


PAtri.   R.   ICNAxnis, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  Head  of  ijaberty  was  created  by 
Oskar  Hansen  as  j his  own  advance  study 
for  the  granite  si^ulpture  that  he  execu- 
ted for  placemenlj  atop  the  monument  at 
Yorktown,  Va..  memorializing  the  alli- 
ance and  victory  [which  in  1781  guaran- 
teed liberty  and  iijdependence  for  our  Re- 
public. The  heroib  size  sculpture,  valued 
at  $35,000,  is  but  Ithe  latest  in  an  unend- 
ing stream  of  serVices  which  Mr.  Hansen 
has  rendered  his  Mopted  land.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Armi.  entering  as  a  private 
and  rising  to  the  rank  of  major.  His 
notable  work  as  a  sculptor  adorn  Hoover 
Dam  and  his  can  ing  of  a  staUion  head  is 
in  the  gem  collection  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


ROBBING  THE  POOR— PART  2 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  12  carried 
an  extensive  article  on  the  abuses  and 
excesses  in  the  antlpoverty  program  in 
the  New  York  City  area,  the  first  part 
of  which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  As  explained  in 
part  one.  the  Human  Resources  Admin- 
istration (HRA)  was  created  in  1966  to 
simplify  and  better  control  the  various 
antlpoverty  and  welfare  services  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  intervening  27  months 
the  HRA  has  not  fared  too  well ;  in  fact, 
according  to  the  Times  account,  mul- 
tiple Investigations  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  "are  disclosing  chronic  corrup- 
tion and  administrative  chaos."  One  as- 
sistant district  attorney  was  quoted  as 
saying  that — 

It's  so  bad  that  it  will  take  10  years  to 
And  out  what's  really  been  going  on  inside 
the  Human  Resources  Administration. 

Fortunately,  there  have  been  indica- 
tions in  the  recent  past  from  advocates 
of  the  "government-is-the-all-wlse- 
mother-hen"  theory  that  our  social  ills 
can  be  cured  by  the  allotment  of  huge 
sums  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  More  and 
more  there  is  the  realization  that  the 
private  sector  and  individual  initiative 
must  be  included  in  any  full-scale  pro- 
gram of  rectification.  Increased  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  business  world  and 
labor  are  becoming  evident  as  the  em- 
phasis on  government  recedes. 

The  experience  of  the  HRA  in  New 
York  City,  repeated  in  varying  degrees  in 
other  areas,  should  serve  as  a  warning 
that  government -sponsored  panaceas 
should  be  viewed  with  a  healthy  and  ob- 
jective suspicion. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  second  part 
of  "Millions  in  City  Poverty  Fimds  Lost 
by  Fraud  and  Inefficiency,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  12.  1969: 
Robbing  the  Poor — Part  Two 

fraudtjlent  checks  sent  to  swiss  bank 

The  four  fraudulent  HJtA.  checks  that 
found  their  way  Into  a  Swiss  bank  were  dated 
Oct.  9.  1968 — the  same  day  that  the  Rev.  H. 
Carl  McCall,  then  an  HJI.A.  deputy  adminis- 
trator, told  a  meeting  of  Federal  and  city 
investigators  about  new  fiscal  controls  that 
had  been  devised  to  keep  antlpoverty  money 
from  illegally  draining  out  of  the  agency 
into  private  pockets. 

Seemingly  undlst\irbed  by  scores  of  Federal 
and  city  investigators  looking  into  agency 
books  and  records,  someone — investigators  do 
not  yet  know  who — stole  seven  blank  checks 
from  the  back  of  a  brand  new  HJl.A.  check- 
book. 


RXSITLTS   or   THE   INQtriRT 

All  the  checks  bore  the  stamped  signature, 
in  faded  black  ink,  of  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg, 
the  HJl.A.  administrator.  The  stamp  was 
either  stolen  or  duplicated. 

Three  of  the  checks  are  still  missing,  but 
had  the  plan  to  convert  the  four  checks 
worked  out  as  planned,  the  HJI.A.'b  Man- 
power and  Career  Development  Agency  (from 
whose  checkbook  the  checks  were  torn)  would 
have  been  out  precisely  51.017,616.01. 

What  Investigation  by  The  Times  and  the 
District  Attorney  into  the  Swiss  bank  caper 
shows  is  this : 

Sometime  last  November,  the  four  checks 
were  made  out— on  two  different  typewrit- 
ers— jointly  to  the  city's  Department  of 
Finance  and  a  concern  called  PagUuca  Asso- 
ciates. Both  names  appear  as  the  payees  on 
all  the  checks  and  were  separated  by  three 
asterisks,  a  slash  mark  and  three  more 
asterisks. 

The  checks — for  $340,063.38;  for  $105,- 
366.80;  for  $106,005.59  and  $466,179.24— were 
then  mailed  or  personally  carried  to  Europe, 
where  they  were  deposited  for  collection  to 
the  private  account  of  one  George  Jose  Men- 
doza  MuUer  in  the  Zurich  office  of  the 
Banque  Populalre  Suisse,  a  relatively  small 
institution  with  no  afflUation  to  an  American 
bank. 

Bank  officials  interviewed  by  The  New 
York  Times  in  Switzerland  say  that  the 
checks  arrived  there  simultaneously  and  that, 
because  of  the  large  amounts  Involved,  they 
were  Immediately  suspected.  Thus,  though 
the  checks  were  accepted  for  collection  pur- 
poses, no  money  was  paid  out  for  them. 

The  Swiss  bankers  refuse  to  disclose  any- 
thing more  about  the  checks,  and  therefore 
the  identity  by  Mr.  Mendoza  Muller  remains 
a  mystery. 

DISPTTTE    ABOUT   DISCOVERT 

Nothing  was  seen  of  these  checks  In  New 
York  until  two  days  before  Christmas,  when 
all  four  turned  up  at  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  for  payment. 

There  is  some  dispute  about  who  first 
spotted  the  checks  as  frauds.  The  Banque 
Populalre  maintains  that  it  cabled  Chase 
Manhattan  immediately  after  the  attempt  to 
deposit  them  was  made  in  Zurich.  Chase 
Manhattan,  however,  says  that  the  Swiss 
routinely  forwarded  the  checks  for  collection 
and  that  It  was  Chase's  people  who  ordered 
payment  stopjied  on  them. 

In  any  case,  neither  bank  seems  to  have 
paid  out  any  money  on  them  and  the  city 
lost  nothing  in  the  transactions.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  If  the  persons  who  wrote 
the  checks  sold  them  at  a  discount  to  Inter- 
mediaries or  attempted  to  cash  them  on  their 
own. 

The  police  in  Zurich  say  they  are  looking 
for  two  men  who  apparently  tried  to  make 
the  deposit  at  the  Banque  Populalre  office. 

After  Chase  Manhattan  stopped  the  checks, 
M.  Hogan's  office  was  notified  by  the  bank 
and  began  an  investigation. 

One  of  the  questions  being  studied  by  the 
district  attorney  is  whether  similar  forged 
checks  were  cashed  before  the  four  recent 
ones.  Chase  Manhattan  says  It  is  starting  its 
own  investigation  into  past  records  and  Is 
also  alert  for  possible  new  checks  turiUng  up. 


HEAVILT   trSED    ROUTE 

It  is  clear  that  some  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion was  involved  in  the  attempted  check- 
cashing  coup.  The  Swiss  bank  route  is  one 
that  has  been  heavily  traveled  by  big-time 
swindlers.  The  Mafia,  too,  has  used  the  cloak 
of  ubsolute  secrecy,  guaranteed  by  Swiss  law, 
that  shields  depositors  in  Swiss  banks  from 
any  scrutiny  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Treasury  Department. 

One  lead  checked  out  by  Mr.  Hogan's  staff 
was  the  name  of  the  second  payee — Angel 
Pagliuca  of  PagUuca  Associates.  He  turned 
out  to  be  an  elderly  Argentinian  of  Uttle 
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means  and  many  debts  who  maintained  a 
tiny  office  at  80  Wall  Street  which  he  used 
to  "watch  over  my  investments." 

Mr.  PagUuca  has  disclaimed  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  checks  and  maintains  that  his 
name  was  used  without  his  permission.  The 
District  Attorney's  office  has  made  no  move. 

The  two  former  officials  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  and  the  present  offi- 
cial under  investigation  have  not  been  iden- 
tified by  the  District  Attorney's  office.  Al- 
though New  York  Times  reporters  originally 
uncovered  some  of  the  reported  details  of 
their  activities,  names  are  not  being  pub- 
lished  pending   further   Investigation. 

Informamts  have  said  that  the  three  of- 
ficials received  kickbacks — or  helped  others  to 
receive  kickbacks — on  the  millions  of  dollars 
in  contracts  that  are  awarded  each  year  to 
local  antlpoverty  agencies  in  New  York  City. 

No  indictments  have  been  prepared  against 
the  suspects.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Jeffrey  M.  Atlas,  who  is  handling  the  case  for 
Mr.  Hogan's  office  under  the  direction  of 
Leonard  Nevimian,  chief  of  the  Frauds  Bu- 
reau, declined  last  lUght  to  comment. 

THE   "DURHAM    MOB**   ENTERS   THE   PICTURE 

The  most  extensive  conspiracy  that  In- 
vestigators believe  they  have  discovered 
within  the  Human  Resources  Administration 
IB  the  so-called  "Durham  Mob,"  a  group  of 
flamboyant  young  men  who  grew  up  together 
in  the  Negro  poverty  of  Durham,  N.C.,  came 
to  New  York  to  be  together  again  in  HJl.A. 
and,  according  to  the  investigators,  conspired 
to  steal  at  least  $1.75-mlllion  and  possibly 
much  more. 

According  to  sources  within  the  District 
Attorney's  office  and  other  investigatory 
agencies,  the  alleged  conspiracy  may  have 
been  discovered  only  because  one  young  man 
happened  to  park  a  rented  car  in  a  bus  stop 
on  West  42d  Street  last  Aug.  26. 

The  policeman  ticketing  the  car  that  night 
saw — from  a  notice  previously  sent  out  by 
the  rental  company — that  the  car  was  over- 
due, and  when  he  looked  into  It  he  found 
a  briefcase  that  contained  105  Youth  Corps 
checks. 

The  four  men  who  returned  to  the  car — 
Charles  Clinton,  pavToU  director  of  the  corps, 
and  three  men  who  worked  under  him,  Sid- 
ney Hall.  Wakefield  Thompson  and  Oscar  Wil- 
liams— were  charged  with  grand  larceny. 

The  lour  men  had  come  North  from  Dur- 
ham. Coy  D.  Smith,  formerly  the  Youth 
Corps'  chief  fiscal  officer  and  also  from  Dur- 
ham, was  arrested  with  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  considered  one  of 
HJl.A.'s  brightest  young  men,  is  a  former 
auditor-Investigator  on  the  staff  of  State 
Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  a  former 
cost  analyst  for  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une and  the  holder  of  a  master's  degree  In 
accounting. 

None  of  the  men,  whose  ages  range  from 
23  to  30,  have  been  indicted,  but  Investigators 
have  assembled  a  picture  of  their  life  style. 

"They're  the  black  Lavender  Hill  mob  star- 
ring m  Hot  MilUons,' "  said  one  man  who 
knows  them. 

The  investigators  believe  they  are  linked 
to  the  systematic,  massive  looting  of  Youth 
Corps  checks  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1968. 

The  mob,  according  to  investigation  rec- 
ords, was  formally  organized  one  night  In 
September,  1967.  at  a  meeting  of  eight  to  10 
people  in  a  Harlem  apartment. 

During  that  meeting,  plans  were  made  to 
defeat  the  computers  that  printed  out  some 
6.000  corps  checks  42  weeks  a  year  and  40,000 
checks  during  the  10  weeks  of  summer. 

The  plans  completed  and  the  assignments 
made,  one  Informant  relates,  a  young  man 
leaped  on  a  chair  and  shouted :  "What  do  we 
want?" 

"Money!"  the  others  shouted  back. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  It?" 

"Steal!" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  the  District  Attorney's  office  is  right,  the 
mob  did  Just  that  teklng  a  minimum  of 
$750,000  between  last  January  and  June  and 
at  least  $l-milllon  more  during  the  summer. 

Their  reported  operation  Involved  creat- 
ing an  army  of  flctltioua  Youth  Corps  mem- 
bers, identified  by  false  Social  Security  nimi- 
bers,  which  would  produce  a  $38.80  weekly 
paycheck  when  fed  into  the  right  computer 
at  the  right  time.  Many  of  the  make-believe 
teen-agers  "worked"  at  Job  sites  that  never 
existed. 

For  example.  If  the  computers  were  fed 
the  code  PA-12,  and  102  numbers  that  looked 
like  Social  Security  numbers,  they  produced 
102  checks  each  week  for  summer  workers 
cleaning  up  vacant  lots  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Haryou-Act,  the  community  corpora- 
tion serving  Harlem. 

The  computers,  of  covirse,  could  not  know 
that  there  were  no  workers,  no  vacant  lots 
and  no  one  at  Haryou-Act  who  knew  any- 
thing about  the  matter. 

EXPENSIVE     PARTIES 

There  was  only  an  unidentified  young  man 
picking  up  102  checks  each  week  and  taking 
them  to  two-day-long  parties  in  expensive 
apartments,  where  the  revelers  would  endorse 
the  checks  and  fill  out  time  cards  for  the 
following  week's  haul. 

P>erhap8  30  persons  were  Involved  in  the 
operation,  about  the  number  of  young  men 
and  women  who  might  drift  in  and  out  of 
the  party  action  in  a  garish  Rlverdale  apart- 
ment with  a  living  room  dominated  by  a  long 
leather-cushioned  bar  under  a  monogremmed 
canopy. 

"They  lived,"  said  a  man  who  was  there. 
"Flashy  cars,  flashier  women — If  they  had 
been  born  white  they  might  be  running  the 
country.  Beautiful  people." 

PAYMENTS   NOT    MADE   ON   SOCIAL   SECURITT 

Last  summer  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
covered serious  Irregularities  In  HJl.A.'s  pay- 
ment, or  nonpayment,  of  Social  Security 
taxes  on  paychecks  to  Youth  Corps  enrollees. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  Aug.  20,  1968 — 
from  Sidney  L.  Pollock,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's audit  manager  for  the  New  York  re- 
gion, to  the  Labor  Department's  regional 
manpower  administrator,  Mr.  Whltsitt,  the 
following  explanation  of  the  apparent  fraud 
was  given: 

"It  was  disclosed  to  us  by  an  official  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  that  In 
one  quarter  alone  the  Form  No.  941  filed  by 
NYC  (Neighborhood  Youth  Corps)  lists  8,000 
impossible  Social  Security  numbers. 

LIFE  STYLE  DEPICTED 

"The  Forms  No.  941  were  filed  only  two 
quarters,  from  the  dates  that  the  contracts 
(with  the  Department  of  Labor)  were  con- 
summated. The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion made  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  vol- 
untary compliance  by  the  NYC  to  file  delin- 
quent Forms  No.  941  and  to  submit  corrective 
Social  Security  numbers  in  the  forms  previ- 
ously   submitted   but   without   any   success. 

"These  requests  were  completely  ignored. 
No  adequate  accounting  was  made  of  NYC 
FICA  tax  and  it  appears  there  is  substantial 
liability  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  unpaid 
FICA  taxes. 

"The  Department  of  Investigations  (the 
city's)  is  presently  engaged  In  determining 
the  extent  of  such  liability." 

CHECKS    WERE    INTERCEPTED    BY    AGENCY 
OFFICIAL 

The  "interception"  of  Federal  checks  was 
discovered  by  the  Labor  Department  last 
April  and  Mr.  Ginsberg  received  another  In 
a  series  of  complaining  letters  from  Mr. 
Whltsitt. 

"In  violation  of  contractual  agreements," 
Mr.  Whltsitt  wrote,  "momes  forwarded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  were  intercepted 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  Office  of  the  Controller 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  were  deposited 
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directly  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
bank  account  by  staff." 

The  interceptor,  according  to  a  department 
rejjort.  was  Irving  Roberts,  an  H.R.A.  fiscal 
officer.  Asked  yesterday  why  he  had  circum- 
vented Controller  Mario  A.  Pracacclno,  who 
normally  disburses  Federal  money,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts answered:  "I  have  been  instructed  by 
my  superiors  not  to  talk  about  this  to  re- 
porters." 

Federal  auditors  said  that  Mr.  Roberts  in- 
tercepted a  total  of  $6,092,299  between  Nov. 
20,  1967.  and  April  1,  1968. 

"In  violation  of  law  and  (Labor  Depart- 
ment) regulations,"  the  auditors  reported, 
"overtime  salaries  were  paid  in  cash  to  New 
York  City  employes.  Tabulatlng-machlne  op- 
erators employed  by  the  City  of  New  York 
Social  Services  Agency  are  frequently  used 
by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  on  an  over- 
time basis. 

"Irving  Roberts  paid  these  jjersons  In  cash 
by  first  drawing  an  NYC  check  to  himself, 
cashing  It  and  paying  the  people  Involved. 
These  amounts  have  never  been  reported  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  proper  re- 
porting and  payment  of  taxes,  nor  have  they 
been  entered  to  the  payroll  records." 

A    "REAL-ESTATE"    DEAL   THAT  FELL   THROUGH 

The  attempt  to  convert  the  $52,000 
check — drawn  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss 
bank  checks  against  the  account  of  the 
H.R.A.'s  Manpower  and  Career  Development 
Agency — apparently  began  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  In  early  December. 

The  story  of  that  stolen  check  comes  from 
a  Los  Angeles  real-estate  broker,  Allen  C. 
Woodard,  who  was  interviewed  at  his  office 
early  last  week.  It  goes  this  way: 

Mr.  Woodard  and  his  wife  visited  Las 
Vegas's  Castaways  Motel  for  a  vacation  on 
Dec.  4  and  5,  and  he  met  several  strangers  at 
the  bar  there. 

Eventually  Mr.  Woodard  said,  they  told 
him  they  had  a  friend  who  was  looking  for 
a  house  In  Los  Angeles,  and  promised  to  see 
that  the  two  got  together. 

The  man's  name,  Mr.  Woodard  said,  was 
Saul  Bellnsky — "a  charming  man,  who  was 
very  distinguished  and  had  a  slight  British 
accent." 

MET  AT  A   HOTEL 

Mr.  Woodard  says  he  was  told  to  meet  Mr. 
Bellnsky  at  a  hotel — the  name  of  which  Mr. 
Woodard  no  longer  remembers — on  a  street 
called  Hillcrest  Drive  in  Los  Angeles.  "He 
came  out  to  the  car  as  I  drove  up,"  Mr. 
Woodard  said.  "I  guess  he  recognized  me  be- 
cause I  was  the  only  black  face  around." 

The  two  then  went  to  the  house  Mr.  Wood- 
ard was  trvlng  to  sell,  which  was  not  far 
away,  at  4266  Hillcrest  Drive,  Mr.  Bellnsky 
was  Immediately  interested  in  buying,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Woodard,  and  after  brief 
negotiations,  Mr.  Woodard  says,  he  asked 
$50,000  In  cash  for  the  house. 

Mr.  Bellnsky  signed  over  to  Mr.  Woodard 
the  $52,000  check,  which  bore  signature 
stamp  of  Mr.  Ginsberg,  the  H.R.A,  director. 

Mr.  Woodard  said  Mr.  Bellnsky  gave  him 
a  telephone  number  at  which  he  could  be 
reached,  and  under  his  signature  wrote  a 
CaUfornla  driver's  license  number  for  pur- 
poses of  Identification. 

Apparently  anxious  to  close  the  sale.  Mr. 
Bellnsky  called  Mr.  Woodard  by  telephone 
often.  "I  couldn't  call  him,"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
ard, "because  the  number  he  gave  me  wasn't 
right.  And  the  address  he  gave  me  doesn't 
exist." 

Mr.  Woodard  said  that  after  a  week  of 
waiting,  because  of  a  hitch  in  the  title  search, 
Mr.  Bellnsky  telephoned  him  and  told  him 
to  call  off  the  sale  and  get  the  money  back. 
in  cash. 

Mr  Woodard  then  called  the  escrow  com- 
pany, only  to  find  that  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict Attorney  had  advised  one  of  its  officers 
that  the  check  was  a  forgery. 
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"Wben    Belinsky 
Woodard,    "I    told 


called  back."  said  Mr. 
blm  hU  check  was  no 
good  and  that  the  ^eal  was  really  off.  What 
he  said  was,  'Okay.  fie'M  do  buslnea*  another 
time.' 

That,  said  Mr.  ^oodard.  was  the  last  he 
has  heard  of  Mr.  B^llnsky.  A  subsequent  In- 
vestigation by  the  ;New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles district  attoriieys'  offlces  revealed  that 
the  Calllornla  llcenie  number  did  not  exist, 
and  that  the  phone  number  that  was  not  Mr. 
Bellnsky's,  actually  [was  the  private  line  of 
Mary  Tyler  Moore,  the  actress,  who  of  course, 
knew  nothing  of  tha  affair. 

TI.RJL.   OITEREB    PUtS    TO    SAJIGUARD    FUNOS 

The  Human  Resources  Administration  In- 
formed Federal  officials  last  Aug.  19  of  a  plan 
to  "safeguard  Yout^  Corps  funds  from  the 
thievery  that  had  plagued  the  corps  for  two 
summers. 

The  two  H.R.A.  Officers  credited  with  de- 
veloping the  plan  ^ere  Mrs.  Helynn  Lewis, 
the  agency's  chief  ^cal  officer,  and  Charles 
Clinton,   chief   payiijll    officer    of   the   corps. 

Within  a  month,  jboth  Mrs.  I/ewls  and  Mr. 
Clinton  had  been  ]  arrested  on  charges  of 
grand  larceny.  Mr^  Lewis  was  accused  of 
having  embezzled  $22,000  and  Mr.  Clinton 
was  held.. because  of  his  Involvement  with  his 
friends  from  Durhaiti. 

Mrs.  Lewis  on  Aug .  19  reported  to  the  Labor 
Department  the  procedures  that  had  been 
developed  to  correct  "procedural  difficulties" 
In  H Jl.A. 

"Your  statement.  Disbursements  have  been 
made  without  proper  documentation,'  was  In 
some  cases  In  the  pist  correct."  she  wrote  In 
answer  to  earlier  Utters  of  Inquiry  In  May 
and  August. 

"But."  she  continued,  "based  on  a  memo- 
randum sent  to  your  office  by  Mr.  Charles 
Clinton  you  can  site  that  safeguards  have 
been  Improved,  stn  ngthened  and  are  oper- 
ating on  a  current  b  isls." 


PIERRE  ELLKiTT  TRUDEAU.  OF 
CiiNADA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  9P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  jianuary  28,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  leak  from  th^  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister's Cabinet  tt^at  he  had  decided  to 
recognize  and  grant  full  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Cpmmunist  dictatorship 
of  Red  China,  tl^  international  liberal 
establishment  ha$  been  hard  at  it  to  re- 
polish  Trudeau's  image  and  rehabilitate 
their  "boy." 

But  Trudeau  shocked  all  pro-Canadl- 
sms  who  believe  in  Individual  liberty 
under  God  wheri  in  London,  he  con- 
fessed he  found  "iue  communism"  a  fine 
thing  in  a  better  [world  or  in  a  religious 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  |include  clippings  from 
the  Ottawa  Citizeh  for  January  13,  Vers 
Demain  from  May-June  1968,  an  excerpt 
from  the  Whig-Standard  of  April  10. 
1968,  and  the  London  Free  Press  for  De- 
cember 7,  1965.  as  .part  of  my  remarks,  so 
that  our  colleagi^es  can  determine  the 
caliber  of  a  man  vlrho  rules  our  Canadian 
neighbors. 

I  From  the  Ottawa  ICanada)  Citizen.  Jan.  13, 
1969) 
"Tbuk  Communism" 


PiXKRK  Admires 

(By  Jbhn 
London. — As  he 
week    at     the 


Walker) 
prepared  for  the  second 
Commonwealth     conference. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  held  one  of  his  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  sessions  with  some  600 
Canadians  who  are  studjrlng  here.  It  was  held 
In  the  Westminister  Theatre,  run  by  the  Mor- 
al Rearmament  Association  whose  Christmas 
moraUty  play — (>antomlme — Give  a  Dog  a 
Bone,  Is  still  playing. 

The  students  didn't  have  much  In  the  way 
of  tough  bones  to  hand  Mr.  Trudeau  and 
therefore  he  Just  muched  happily  away,  pro- 
ducing little  that  was  new  In  the  process. 

He  admitted  that  an. Intellectual  couldn't 
remain  so  after  becoming  a  politician  be- 
cause the  latter  couldn't  support  absolute 
truths. 

TBUX  COMMUNISM 

He  confessed  that  he  dldnt  believe  In  di- 
rect democracy  In  which  workers,  In  effect, 
told  their  bosses  what  to  do.  and  that  under 
existing  conditions  he  was  a  capitalist  rather 
than  a  socialist. 

But  he  agreed  that  "In  theory"  he  agreed 
with  the  socialist  view  of  "from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  resources,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs,"  but  he  added,  "not  in  pracUce." 

He  found  "true  Communism"  a  fine  thing 
In  a  better  world  or  in  a  religious  community, 
and  admired  people  who  could  each  g^ve  their 
best  and  take  only  what  they  need — an  un- 
workable ideal  at  present,  he  said. 

"If  we  could  all  be  saints,  we'd  have  It.  but 
we  ain't." 

On  most  everything  else.  Including  capital 
gains  taxes,  Mr.  Trudeau  admitted  that  he 
hadn't  made  up  his  mind  yet.  but  that,  like 
foreign  policy,  was  under  study. 

He  seemed  to  give  a  hint  that  diplomatic 
relationship  with  the  Vatican  would  be  high 
on  his  agenda  In  Rome  next  Thursday,  when 
he  said  that  both  the  reviews  on  relations 
with  China  and  Rome  have  been  completed 
and  await  cabinet  decision.  He  reminded  his 
audience  that  he  was  getting  "no  word  from 
the  Holy  Ghost"  on  the  conclusions  of  his 
foreign  policy  study,  but  he  said  he  wasnt 
"taking  orders  from  Washington,  Moscow  or 
Rome." 

DON^r    COME    BACK 

A  number  of  questioners  tried  politely  to 
get  him  to  outline  his  policy  on  poverty  and 
housing,  but  he  kept  bringing  them  back  to 
the  difficulties  of  federal  action  In  provincial 
fields.  And  he  told  one  persistent  student 
(Don  Carmlchael  of  Ottawa) .  respecting  the 
provincial  role.  "If  you  don't  admit  that, 
don't  come  back  to  Canada." 

"Don't  lau^h.  These  are  facts,"  he  told 
Carmlchael.  The  federal  government  had 
loaned  almost  $1,000,000,000  for  housing. 

"For  whom,  the  middle  and  upper  classes?" 
asked  Carmlchael. 

When  Trudeau  said  money  was  spent  for 
slum  removal.  Carmlchael  said  the  prime 
minister  had  not  answered  his  question. 

Trudeau  said  Ottawa  had  no  authority  to 
pass  laws  about  housing.  "These  are  facts  and 
don't  laugh,"  he  repeated  somewhat  Irritably. 
'T)on't  ask  me  to  solve  problems  that  are 
under  provincial  Jurisdiction." 

He  told  the  students.  In  particular  those  in 
science,  that  he  was  glad  they  could  study 
abroad  where  there  were  better  facilities,  "In- 
stead of  developing  a  second-rate  nuclear 
science  department  In  some  pipsqueak  uni- 
versity" back  home. 

During  the  weekend,  he  continued  discus- 
sions with  Ottawa  over  the  Canadian  dele- 
gation now  en  route  to  the  French  educa- 
tional conference  In  Kinshasa,  Congo.  Be- 
cause of  last-minute  concern  about  the 
actual  attitude  of  the  Quebec  representatives 
In  the  delegation  led  by  New  Brunswick  Pre- 
mier Louis  Roblchaud,  the  prime  minister's 
personal  secretary.  Marc  Lalonde.  has  sud- 
denly Joined  the  delegation  as  a  trouble- 
shooter.  His  officials  are  still  crossing  their 
fingers  and  hoping  there  won't  be  another 
Oabon  Incident. 

SCATTEKXD   HISSES 

There  were  a  few  scattered  hisses  at  one 
or  two  of  Trudeau's  replies  Sunday  but  the 
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main  dissenter,  apart  from  Carmlchael,  was  a 
baby  in  arms  who  began  crying  loudly.  lu 
mother  had  to  leave  with  the  baby. 

Trtideau  said  at  one  point  that  "we  do 
have  to  put  up  with  some  bums  In  the 
Liberal  party." 

He  added  that  some  of  the  bums  were 
beaten  In  the  June  25  election,  implying 
that  some  were  elected.  He  did  not  Identify 
any  of  them. 

Trudeau  also  said  the  provinces  are  not 
showing  any  desire  to  co-operate  with  Ottawa 
financially. 

They  were  telling  their  people  that  they 
would  have  to  raise  taxes  because  they  could 
not  get  any  more  money  out  of  the  federal 
government. 

If  Ottawa  had  to  turn  over  80  per  cent,  say, 
of  Its  revenues  to  the  provinces.  It  would 
lose  control  of  the  economy  and  this  could 
be  dangerous. 

Trudeau  said  he  hopes  that  foreign  policy 
reviews  by  officials  will  be  completed  In  the 
spring.  These  reviews  were  completed  In  the 
areas  of  China,  the  Vatican  and  Latin  America 
and  were  ready  for  cabinet  discussion. 

The  NATO  review  would  not  be  ready  imtll 
mid  spring. 

After  the  reviews,  there  would  be  a  govern- 
ment white  paper  and  parllmentary  debate 
on  It  before  decisions  were  taken  by  the 
government. 

Trudeau  said  the  government  is  trying  to 
provoke  public  debate  by  having  one  minister 
say  one  thing  and  another  something  else. 
Foreign  and  defense  policy  had  never  been 
hsunmered  out  like  this  before. 

Trudeau  said  he  does  not  know  whether 
Canada  will  do  more  for  NATO  or  less. 

Trudeau  is  expected  to  speak  today  as  the 
Commonwealth  prime  minister's  conference 
resumes  after  a  weekend  break  and  takes  up 
the  agenda  Item  on  world  economic  problems. 

I  Prom  Vers  Demain,  May-June  1968] 

E.'XIOTT-TEUDEAU,   A   PEO-SOVIFr,    PRO-CASTSO, 

Pbo-Mao  Wants  To  Turn  Canada  Into  a 
Socialist  Country  Like  China — The  Lib- 
eral Party  Discraces  Itself  by  Electino 
Him  Its  Leader — He  Was  Begotten  by  thx 
Beast  or  Propaganda — His  Bills  Au  In- 
spired BY  THE  Beast  of  Sodom — Canadian 
Voters  Should  Not  Vote  fob  Tbudbau's 
Party 

(By  Louis  Even) 

On  last  April  6th,  the  federal  Liberal  Party 
in  Its  Congress  in  Ottawa  elected  a  new 
leader.  Pierre  ElUott-Trudeau.  That  Is,  the 
Liberal  Congress  rather  allowed  an  alien  to 
succeed  Lester  Pearson  as  the  head  of  the 
Party  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada — at 
least  until  the  general  election  on  next  June 
26th. 

An  alien  to  the  Liberal  Party,  we  dare  to 
assert.  Indeed  all  Pierre  Elllott-Trudeau's 
background  demonstrates  that  he  springs 
from  a  political  school  entirely  alien  to  the 
one  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  known  up  to  now. 
Trudeau  is  an  overmuch  leftist  who  courted 
communism  much  more  than  any  Canadian- 
bred  way  of  thinking  politics. 

An  Infiltrated  man  of  recent  date  In  the 
Party,  he  was  catapulted  to  Its  first  rank,  not 
because  he  well  served  the  Party,  but  due  to 
the  favours  of  the  mass  media  that  serve  sub- 
version and  corruption  In  their  effort  to  ruin 
the  traditional  and  Christian  values  of 
Canada. 

In  1963,  Trudeau  called  the  Liberals 
"Idiots."  Now,  Just  five  years  afterwards  he 
has  become  the  leader  of  those  "Idiots," 
which  Is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  completely 
wrong  In  giving  them  that  name.  The  the- 
oretically more  socialist  New  Democratlcal 
Party  would  have  given  him  no  opportunity 
to  take  office  in  Ottawa :  Trudeau  thought  it 
more  efficient  to  use  the  "Idiots"  to  reach 
that  aim.  And  he  succeeded. 

Pierre  ElUott-Trudeau  came  into  view  for 
the  first  time  In  1940.  Canada  was  at  war. 
That  year  Trudeau  Is  expelled  from  the 
Canadian  Officer  Training  Corps  for  his  lack 
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of  discipline.  The  revolutionist  was  already 
budding. 

But  not  a  bomb-revolutionist  with  a  knife 
between  his  teeth:  this  is  for  the  tools,  for 
the  arms  of  the  revolution,  not  for  the 
brains.  And  Pierre  ElUott-Trudeau  classes 
himself  "a  brain."  In  1946.  he  Is  admitted  to 
Harvard  University,  a  gelatine  meat-broth  for 
leftist  intellectuals  who  poison  the  United 
States. 

In  1947,  to  perfect  his  formation,  he  goes 
to  the  London  School  of  Economics,  an  es- 
tabUshment  that  was  Uberally  financed  by 
lefUst  donators  Uke  Ernest  CasseU.  In  order 
to  shape  soclaUst  experts  qualified  for  key 
positions  in  the  governments  of  every  coiin- 
try  of  the  wortd,  eepeclaUy  the  anglo-saxon 
world  including  Canada.  Pierre  ElUott-Tru- 
deau met  there  the  famous  marxlst  teacher 
Harold  Laskl,  who  was,  Trudeau  says,  "the 
most  stimulating,  the  most  powerfiU  influ- 
ence" he  ever  encountered. 

Back  again  in  Canada,  in  Montreal  In  1951. 
Trudeau  starts  the  publication  "Clt6  Libre." 
his  first  mattock-stroke  against  the  christian 
structure  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Free 
City — the  Quebec  he  dreams  of,  Uberated 
from  any  sacerdotal  ascendancy,  with  its 
labour  unions,  schools  and  public  Institu- 
tions untied  from  any  kind  of  bond  with  any 
particular  confession  of  faith.  Who  were 
Pierre  Elllott-Trudeau's  partners  in  that 
puUing  down  through  writing?  Gerard  Pel- 
letler,  from  the  first  Issue,  then  many  fuU- 
bred  "Reds":  professor  Raymond  Boyer.  who 
was  convicted  of  espionage  for  the  Soviets 
in  the  trial  of  the  Oouzenko  affair;  Stanley 
Byerson,  well-known  theoretician  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Commtmlst  Party,  editor  of  the 
"Marxist  Review";  Pierre  GeUnas,  of  the  staff 
of  the  commvuilst  paper  "Combat,"  Quebec 
director  of  the  Aglt-Prop  (agitation  and 
propaganda)  of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  1952,  Pierre  ElUott-Trudeau  led  to  an 
economic  conference  in  Moscow  a  delegation 
of  so-called  businessmen,  which  proved  to 
be  a  delegation  of  Canadian  Communists. 
The  pro-Soviet  articles  he  pubUshed  when 
back  in  Canada  caused  him  to  be  caUed  a 
Communist  In  "Le  Droit"  (Ottawa)  and  in 
"L'Actlon  CathoUque"   (Quebec  City). 

In  1953.  he  was  denied  admittance  to  the 
United  States  as  "inadmissible"  person,  no 
doubt  because  his  communist  connections 
were  no  more  questionable. 

In  1955,  Pierre  EUlott-Trudeau  tried  to 
create  In  Quebec  a  unit  front  of  aU  leftist 
groups.  But  Trudeau  was  thought  to  be  an 
overmuch  leftist,  even  by  the  CCF  Party  of 
that  time  (now  New  Democratlcal  Party). 
Now.  the  same  man  the  leftist  Party  believe 
an  over-leftist,  was  to  be  greeted  by  the 
Liberal  Party  ten  years  afterwards,  to  such  a 
Dass  that  he  became  its  leader. 

In  the  meanttme,  Trudeau  was  to  show 
again  the  bottom  of  his  red  character.  In 
1960.  he  led  a  Communist  delegation  to 
Peking,  this  time,  where  he  took  part  In  the 
celebration  of  the  Red  victory  over  huge  con- 
tinental China. 

When  communist  Castro  Installed  himself 
at  the  top  of  Cuban  Government,  Trudeau 
wanted  to  render  homage  to  the  new  dicta- 
tor In  a  way  that  would  call  attention.  He 
leaves  the  shore  of  the  United  States  In  a 
canoe,  he  rows  earnestly  towards  Cuba.  Yet 
before  he  can  pass  through  the  limit  of  Amer- 
ican waters,  he  Is  arrested  by  a  coast-guard 
of  Key  West  and  deported  again  to  Canada. 
In  1961.  the  marxlst  and  socialist  leaders 
of  the  New  Democratlcal  Party  published  the 
handbook  "Social  Ptu-pose  for  Canada",  that 
was  to  be  the  Mein  Kampf  of  the  socialist 
NX).P.  A  chapter  of  that  handbook  was 
signed  Pierre  ElUott-Trudeau.  There  he 
praises  red  China  leader  Mao  Tse-tung,  as 
follows: 

"Indeed  the  experience  of  that  superb 
strategist.  Mao  Tse-tung,  might  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  in  a  vast  and  heterogeneous 
country,  the  possibility  of  establishing  so- 
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clallst  strongholds  in  certain  regions  is  the 
very  best  thing." 

Trudeau  Is  not  a  separatist.  Neither  we  are. 
But  not  for  the  same  reason.  We  want  to  be 
at  home  in  a  large  and  free  country,  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Trudeau  wants  a  great  so- 
cialist country,  and  he  thinks  the  easier  way 
to  that  end  Is  to  place  a  socialist  party  Into 
office  In  Ottawa.  In  hU  chapter  entitled  "The 
Practice  and  Theory  of  Federalism",  he  wrote 
on  page  373  (EngUsh  edition) : 

"Federalism  must  be  welcomed  as  a  valu- 
able tool  which  permits  dynamic  parties  to 
plant  socialist  governments  In  certain  prov- 
inces, from  which  the  seed  of  radicalism 
can  slowly  spread." 

He  wrote  "the  seed  of  radicalism".  A  radi- 
cal, this  is  what  Trudeau  is,  an  ultra,  a  radi- 
cal revolutionist  InteUectual. 

In  1962.  due  to  pushing  made  by  leftist 
students  whose  ardour  he  was  keeping  alive 
m  an  underhand  way.  Trudeau  obtained  a 
position  as  professor  In  Montreal  University. 
In  a  short  time  the  University  became  a  bas- 
tion for  Castro-Communism. 

1985 — thus  only  three  years  ago — was  the 
year  Trudeau  decided  to  Join  the  Liberal 
Party — one  would  better  say  he  decided  to 
use  the  Liberal  Party  to  propel  himself  to  a 
political  position  that  would  enable  him  to 
mould  Canada  in  the  Caatro-Mao-fashion. 
at  all  events  In  the  fashion  he  had  In  mind 
since  some  fifteen  years. 

And  then  was  the  star-maklng-machlne 
set  to  exalt  the  troika:  Trudeau.  Pelletler. 
Marchand.  as  rejuvenating  the  Liberal  Party. 
They  were  supposed  to  accelerate  the  course 
of  progress — red  progress,  of  course.  The 
three  were  elected  to  sit  In  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament.  Pearson  named  Trudeau  his 
parliamentary  Secretary,  though  he  was  a 
new-bom  In  the  Party.  In  1967.  he  was 
named  to  Justice,  an  Important  Department. 
The  communists  of  Canada  and  of  the 
whole  world  rejoiced  a  lot  in  that  fulgurating 
ascent  of  one  of  theirs:  In  that  high  politi- 
cal position,  he  would  be  able  to  do  much 
for  them  In  Canada. 

Marxist  professor  Kenneth  McNaught.  the 
founder  of  the  communist  Committee  for 
the  Freedom  of  Cuba,  made  no  mistake  when 
he  declared  with  a  feeling  of  triumph : 

"Trudeau's  political  fate  wUl  likely  be  the 
political  fate  of  Canada." 

Which  meant:  If  Communism  is  delighted 
to  see  a  Trudeau  entering  Into  the  Canadian 
Government,  it  can  hope  to  see  Canada  un- 
der a  communist  regime  In  the  near  future. 
How  come  that  supposedly  sensible  Liber- 
als elected  their  leader  a  man  who  should 
rather  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  Party 
as  a  fatal  danger? 

Hardly  Is  he  named  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Trudeau's  dream  Is  to  make  his  de- 
partment a  tool  for  the  socialist  planlflcatlon 
of  Canada.  Indeed  an  official  statement  from 
himself  in  the  Toronto  Star.  April  25th  1967, 
says: 

"Justice  should  be  regarded  more  and 
more  as  a  department  planning  for  the  so- 
ciety of  tomorrow,  not  merely  the  govern- 
ment's legal  adviser." 

Such  a  conception  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  be  suitable  to  a  minister  In  a 
communist  country,  but  surely  not  to  a  min- 
ister of  the  Canadian  Government. 

And  this  is  not  all.  It  Is  with  a  Sodomlc 
stench  that  Pierre  ElUott-Trudeau  courted 
the  federal  liberal  leadership.  To  the  Cham- 
ber indeed  he  had  presented  his  "omnibus" 
bill,  two  points  of  which  should  put  a 
shameful  mark  on  Trudeau.  and  would  bring 
the  same  disgrace  on  Canada  If  they  were 
passed.  One  legalizes  homosexuality.  The 
other  widens  ground  for  abortion,  thus 
legalizing  murder  of  Innocent  human  beings. 
This  is  Trudeau.  Trudeau  branded  with 
the  mark  of  the  Beast.  WIU  he  receive  op- 
portunity to  mark  with  the  same  sign  the 
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legislation  of  Canada?  Let  saint  Michael  pre- 
serve us  from  that  calamity,  even  if  to  do  so, 
he  must  draw  his  sword  as  he  did  In  History, 
In  order  to  protect  peoples  he  loves  from 
decaying  and  from  Satan's  rule! 

The  day  after  the  Convention  which 
elected  Trudeau  leader  of  the  Party,  one  of 
the  Quebec  delegates  to  that  Convention  re- 
marked: "This  was  not  a  congress  like  the 
other  ones.  One  was  feeling  that  an  affair  all 
prepared  in  advance  was  dominating  the 
freedom  of  the  votes". 

For  sure.  Sir.  If  Trudeau  Is  branded  with 
the  mark  of  the  Beast,  the  Beast  of  Sodom, 
he  Is  also  the  one  the  Beast  of  Propaganda 
elected.  And  the  mass  propaganda  made  by 
the  big  newspaper,  by  radio  and  television.  Is 
In  service  of  HeU  Itself,  in  spite  of  the  few 
programs  of  better  form  Inserted  from  time 
to  time  In  order  to  catch  In  the  fiood  xin- 
cautlous  listeners  and  spectators  who  are 
snatched,  hooked,  lured,  and  thus  braln- 
condltloned.  The  Invisible  and  yet  dominat- 
ing "something"  that  you  felt  In  the  voting 
hall,  was  the  spirit  of  the  Beast  of  Propa- 
ganda, the  very  spirit  of  Satan. 

Furthermore  delegates  In  staunch  attend- 
ance on  the  Beast  were  present  there,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  let  him  fall. 

Just  before  the  Convention,  a  young 
woman  In  Vancouver  had  sent  letters  to  some 
of  the  delegates.  She  civilly  asked  the  dele- 
gates to  make  themselves  sure,  before  they 
vote  for  Trudeau,  whether  he  really  broke 
with  Communism.  Or  else  she  would  feel  her 
duty  to  be  very  cautious  In  her  support  to 
the  Liberal  Party.  Nine  days  afterwards.  Just 
after  the  Convention,  Anthony  Malcolm,  a 
Quebec  delegate,  member  of  a  prominent 
legal  firm  in  Montreal,  gave  a  personal  an- 
swer to  that  woman  in  Vancouver.  Here  Is 
an  excerpt  of  that  letter  of  abxise  and  threat: 
"Fortunately,  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  wUl  clear  our  malls  of  such 
vUe  and  bigoted  ranting.  You  and  your  Ilk. 
madam,  would  better  serve  your  country  in 
another  one.  To  conclude,  madam,  may  I 
suggest  you  to  pay  the  greatest  care  to  any 
Indiscretion  of  your  own  past  that  will 
doubtlessly  be  scrutinized  In  the  near  future. 
Govern  yourself  accordingly." 

Speech  of  the  Police-State,  language  of  the 
communist  dictatorships.  Is  that  a  hint  of 
what  we  can  expect  from  a  Trudeau  govern- 
ment? 

By  choosing  Trudeau  as  its  chief,  the  Llb- 
eraf  Party  disgraced  Itself  to  such  a  pass  that 
it  lost  its  Identity.  It  is  no  more  the  Liberal 
Party:  It  Is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  In- 
filtrated person  whose  background  vindicate* 
the  most  baleful  omens  for  the  near  future 
of  Canada. 


[From   the   Whig-Standard,    Apr.    10.    1968] 

Pierre  E.  Trudeau,  Prime  Minister  To  Bk: 

Who  He  Is  and  What  He  Thinks 

(By  James  A.  Stewart) 

(EDrroR's  Note. — This  brief  biography  of 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  Canada's  prime  min- 
ister designate,  was  written  by  the  Montreal 
Star's  James  A.  Stewart,  and  is  published 
by  The  Whig-Standard  today  through  the 
permission  of  The  Montreal  Star.) 

Ottawa. — Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Is  the  new 
Liberal  leader.  In  a  few  days  he'll  be  prime 
minister  of  Canada.  It  stlU  sounds  sUghtly 
fantastic,  slightly  miraculous,  but  Trudeau 
and  the  jjeople  who  helped  him  make  It 
don't  believe  In  miracles.  He  may  be  the 
political  marvel  of  the  age.  but  they  want 
him  to  be  loved  for  his  brains  alone.  Even 
before  he  made  It.  they  were  saying:  Hard 
work,  yes,  talent,  yes;  magic  no. 

So  please  forget  those  Images  of  Trudeau 
a  go-go.  Immersed  In  electric  sound  and  light, 
dancing  and  rocking  Uke  those  young  mod- 
erns in  the  TV  beer  conamerclal;  Judok* 
Pierre,  bare-footed,  brown-belted,  casually 
flooring  his  opponents  for  the  Liberal  leader- 
ship; scuba-diver  Pierre.  gUddlng  through  the 
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greeny   undersea   world   while  Paul   Martin 
Blde-strokee  acroes  tSiie  Chateau  Laurler  pool. 

Put  aside  the  virions  of  Trudeau  In  hla 
high-powered  Mercedes,  speeding  towards  24 
Sussex  Drive  as  luscious,  long-haired  maidens 
draped  on  the  cha4sU  dispense  flowers  and 
copies  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  cool,  tough  Pro- 
fessor Trudeau,  cbustlslng  the  unruly  sep- 
aratists; Pierre  the  mod.  mod  worldling,  the 
paragon  of  bachelorhood,  the  Incandescent 
Uberal. 

Aa  In  Toronto,  where  delegates  mobbed 
talm,  climbed  chalrt  and  tables  to  see  him, 
risked  being  trampled  to  touch  the  hem  of 
his  leather  co«t. 

Excited  Delegate:  "It's  Just  like  Dlefen- 
baker  In  1968." 

Trudeau  (aside):  "What  a  gruesome 
thought." 

Maybe  so.  But  string  political  leaders — the 
good  and  the  bad  o^ies — do  kindle  the  emo- 
tions. If  Trudeau  had  not  done  that  he 
would  not  be  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder 
today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Not  everybody,  of  course,  buys  the  Trudeau 
product. 

Laval  law  student:  "Trudeau  should  be  ar- 
rested for  Impersona  ting  a  French  Canadian." 
Because'  he  Is  a  defender  of  federalism, 
some  expect  him  to  be  hard  on  Quebec.  He 
asked  those  who  beleve  this  not  to  vote  for 
him. 

Ralph  Cowan:  "N )  man  living  can  lead  me 
Into  the  paths  of  b<stlallty  and  buggery  .  .  . 
I'm  trying  to  preveit  a  New  Democrat  and 
the  author  of  a  bUl  :o  legalize  homosexaiallty 
and  abortion  froni  becoming  the  Liberal 
prime  minister  of  tanada." 

Because  Trudeau  has  a  libertarian  ap- 
proach to  law,  he  may  be  accused  of  being  a 
libertine.  His  attitude  Is  simplicity  Itself — 
that  the  state  has  lo  place  In  the  nation's 
bedrooms. 

Others  say  Trudeau  Is  arrogant  and  in- 
tractable. Premier  Jjhnson  said  that  If  Tru- 
deau became  prime  minister  It  could  lead 
to  the  breakup  of  4^anada.  Many  Quebecers 
consider  him  a  reactionary  on  constitutional 
reform.  His  life  and  Iwrltlngs  show  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  art  of  compromise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  bafflement,  o|  course,  stems  from  the 
fact  that  even  to  m4ny  Liberals  Trudeau  Is  a 
spirit  materialized  ^ut  of  nowhere. 

They  were  only  viguely  aware.  If  at  all.  of 
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Energy  Minister  P^pln  called  Trudeau  "the 
man  of  the  hour.' 

"The  liberalizatlofa  of  our  laws  and  the 
federal  constltutloijal  policy  are  basically 
Prime  Minister  Pearson's  policies,"  says 
Pepin.  "But  Pierre  I  has  substantially  con- 
tributed to  their  d^elopment,  and  now,  as 
Mr.  Pearson  steps  ddwn.  these  changes  are  in 
the  spotlight  with  Pierre  as  their  champion." 

There  was  also  Trtideau's  personal  appeal. 
Here  was  a  genuine  mtellectual.  world  travel- 
ler and  athlete,  equally  at  ease  In  French  and 
English,  fluent  In  Spanish,  who  can  and  does 
quote  Plato  at  cabldet  meetings. 

Here  was  a  man  wfeo  had  fought  Duplessls 
with  words  and  deejds,  and  is  now  fighting 
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separatists  with  the  same  weapons.  Here  was 
a  wealthy  bachelor,  a  free  spirit  who  drives 
a  fast  car,  plays  moderately  good  piano,  and 
wears  expensive  clothes.  But  comfortable, 
casual  clothes. 

John  Dlefenbaker:  "The  gentleman  should 
be  more  considerate  of  the  house,  dressed  as 
he  is  most  improperly  .  .  ." 

Trud«au  remains  a  distinctive  dresser, 
though  he  has  made  a  few  concessions  to 
the  sartorial  norms  of  parliament.  He  hasn't 
worn  sandals  or  an  ascot;  tie  in  the  commons 
recently. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  he  became  a  minister  he  was  able 
to  read  widely  In  politics,  law,  sociology,  the 
main  publications  in  English  and  French,  as 
well  as  the  three  or  four  major  books  in  these 
fields  each  year. 

He  was  never  an  avid  reader  of  fiction, 
aside  from  some  poetry  from  time  to  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  now  he  reads  mainly  departmental 
material.  His  work  as  minister  takes  practi- 
cally all  his  time.  He  hasn't  even  time  for 
thorough  study  of  other  government  docu- 
ments, such  as  economic  council  reviews,  or 
the  Watklns  report  on  foreign  ownership. 

His  staff  feeds  him  press  clippings,  sxun- 
marles,  documents.  He  doesn't  read  news- 
papers regularly,  rarely  watches  television. 
Naturally  he  gets  insufficient  sleep.  This  may 
have  cost  him  one  vote — the  I>ethbrldge 
woman  who  said  she  would  switch  her  vote 
from  Trudeau  after  noting,  suspiciously,  "He 
has  bags  under  his  eyes." 

His  athletic  program  has  suffered  too. 
Trudeau  is  still  trim  tmd  muscular  (five  feet 
ten,  160  pounds).  But  for  the  past  year  he's 
had  to  neglect  the  Judo  workouts  that  earned 
him  the  brown  belt.  He  swims  as  often  as  he 
can  in  the  hotel  pool,  gets  an  occasional  ski 
weekend,  and  sUll  does  some  scuba-diving 
(during  a  two-week  Christmas  holiday  in 
Tahiti). 

«  •  •  •  • 

Trudeau  likes  parties  and  the  company  of 
women,  and  is  good-naturedly  weary  of  an- 
swering question  about  why  he  is  still  a 
bachelor. 

"No,  I've  got  nothing  against  marriage," 
he  says.  "I've  got  nothing  against  romantic 
interests  either,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  I've 
had  some  now  and  then." 

He  had  some  mixed  feelings  about  the 
boom  that  projjelled  him  into  contention  for 
the  prime  ministry. 

"On  the  other  hand  I'm  a  bit  amused.  It 
was  so  sudden,  as  the  girl  said.  "I'm  also 
quite  pleased,  a  bit  thrilled  that  people 
should  take  that  Interest,  not  In  me,  be- 
cause I  haven't  changed  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  I  think  it's  proof  that  they  share 
a  certain  conception  of  politics  which  I  have, 
that  they  are  identifying  with  those  views 
of  p>olltlcs  and  have  the  same  concept  of  the 
good  society." 

Trudeau  has  been  developing  those  views 
for  the  past  20  years.  It's  as  though  he  has 
been  in  training  all  his  life  for  the  work  he 
now  undertakes. 

Until  1965,  Trudeau  was  allied  with  so- 
cialist parties  In  Quebec.  As  recently  as  1963, 
when  Lester  Pearson  decided  Canada  should 
accept  nuclear  warheads,  Trudeau  called  the 
Liberals  Idiots,  and  spoke  of  "the  antl-dem- 
ocratlc  reflexes  of  the  spineless  Liberal  herd." 

Trudeau  didn't  think  the  Liberals  would 
take  him  Into  the  party,  but  they  did.  The 
Liberals  set  out  to  recruit  a  strong  team  In 
Quebec  in  1965.  They  wanted  labor  leader 
Jean  Marchand  but  Marchand,  apparently 
on  the  advice  of  Rene  Levesque,  would  not 
come  In  alone. 

The  delicate  negotiations  that  followed  led 
to  the  election  of  three  brand  new  Liberals — 
Marchand,  the  distinguished  editor  Gerard 
Pelletler,  and  Trudeau,  who  was  then  lectur- 
ing at  the  University  of  Montreal. 
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They  offered  the  Liberals  talent,  prestige, 
and  a  reforming  spirit.  The  Liberals  offered 
them  power — a  chance  to  Inflence  at  the 
highest  level  the  crucial  work  to  be  done 
for  federalism  and  the  French  Canadian 
community. 

Quebec  New  Democrats  felt  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  these  three  new  Liberals. 

"A  political  party  Is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means,"  wrote  Trudeau  and  Pelletler  in  an 
explanatory  article  in  Le  Devoir  during  the 
1965  campaign. 

"We  are  pursuing  the  same  objectives  and 
adhering  to  the  same  political  Ideas  we  have 
been  exposing  for  so  long  In  Cite  Libre:  a 
constitutionalism  respectful  of  the  rights  of 
persons  and  groups;  a  democracy  based  on 
social  progress:  a  federalism  which  recon- 
ciles a  strong  central  authority  with  auton- 
omous and  progressive  provinces,  and  a 
politics  open  to  the  left." 

In  the  past  they  had  defended  the  auton- 
omy of  Duplessis  on  tax-sharing,  university 
grants  and  opting  out.  But  now  Quebec  was 
strong  and  the  central  authority  had  been 
weakened.  If  that  continued  there  could  be 
damaging  results  to  the  Canadian  union. 

"Power  always  finds  takers,"  they  wrote. 
"If  honest  men  don't  take  It,  the  rabble  will." 

In  the  forward  to  a  recently-published  book 
of  his  essays,  called  Federalism  and  the 
French  Canadians,  Trudeau  wrote: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  another  con- 
stant in  my  thought  than  opposition  to  the 
conventional  wisdom  .  .  My  political  action, 
or  my  thought,  inasmuch  as  I've  had  any,  is 
described  in  a  couple  of  words :  Be  a  counter- 
balance." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  1964,  Trudeau  and  five  other  Quebec  In- 
tellectuals published  a  manifesto. 

"Democratic  rule  must  be  maintained  at  all 
cost,"  they  said.  "It  Is  a  matter  which  we 
will  not  compromise  .  .  The  truly  demo- 
cratic traditions  have  few  roots  in  Canada 
where  Indians.  Metis.  Orientals,  Doukhobors. 
Hutterites  and  dissidents  of  all  kinds  have 
been  victimized  one  after  the  other  by  the 
Intolerance  of  the  majority." 

Trudeau  has  written  elsewhere  that  If  the 
two  main  ethnic  and  linguistic  groups  in 
Canada  would  collaborate  "at  the  hub  of 
a  truly  pluralistic  state,  Canada  could  be- 
come the  envied  seat  of  a  form  of  federalism 
that  belongs  to  tomorrow's  world." 

Quebec  nationalism,  in  this  context.  Is  as 
untimely,  sterile  and  retrograde  as  any  other 
form  of  nationalism.  Trudeau  advocates 
equality  for  French  Canadians,  but  not  for 
French  Canadians  as  Quebecers.  In  terms  of 
powers.  Quebec  must  be  a  province  like  the 
others.  In  terms  of  rights,  the  French  Ca- 
nadian must  be  equal  to  the  English  Cana- 
dian. 

The  special  status  or  associate  statehood  is 
not  a  valid  federal  concept  and  would  only 
lead  to  destruction  of  federalism. 

Trudeau  writes  that  "the  whole  citizenry 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  It  is  only  within 
the  framework  of  the  federal  state  that  their 
language,  culture,  institutions,  sacred  tradi- 
tions and  standard  of  living  can  be  protected 
from  external  and  Internal  strife." 

He  is  unimpressed  by  arguments  that  Can- 
ada needs  a  new  constitution.  That  would 
retard  change  rather  than  advance  It.  An 
enormous  amount  of  power  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  provincial  governments  by  social 
and  economic  forces  "without  the  necessity 
of  amending  a  single  comma  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

Some  Quebecers,  twenty  years  behind  the 
times  as  usual,  are  now  demanding  a  new 
constitution  "and  preparing  to  charge  the 
centralizing  dragon  Just  when  it  has  stopped 
breathing  fire." 

What  is  required  now,  says  Trudeau,  Is 
not  constitutional  change  "but  a  more  sys- 
tematic recourse  to  consultation  and  agree- 
ments between  the  federal  and  provincial 
authorities." 
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Trudeau  would  not  leave  the  protection  of 
civil  or  language  rights  to  any  single  legisla- 
ture. He  wants  a  charter  of  human  rights,  en- 
trenched in  the  constitution,  to  guarantee 
fundamental  civil  liberties  and  fundamenUl 
language  and  education  rights  across  the 
country. 

If  this  Is  done,  for  example,  French 
language  and  education  rights  are  guaranteed 
throughout  Canada,  Trudeau  thinks  the 
problem  of  division  of  powers  between  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments  becomes  a 
political  struggle  in  simple,  functional  terms. 

"We  may  not  succeed,"  he  says,  "but  I 
would  rather  try  than  let  the  country  break 
up  because  the  rest  of  Canada  says  to  Que- 
bec, no,  you  must  stay  in  your  French  ghetto. 
Then  I  will  pack  my  bags  and  I  will  go  and 
live  m  the  ghetto  myself." 

Trudeau's  Ideas  plainly  dominated  the  fed- 
eral approach  at  the  federal-provincial  con- 
ference on  the  constitution  in  February. 
The  federal  government  agree  wl  to  the  total 
constitutional  review  that  Is  now  beginning, 
and  Trudeau  went  along,  but  reluctantly. 

He  considers  constitutional  reform  to  be 
one  of  the  least  pressing  of  all  the  Instltu- 
tonal  changes  he  would  like  to  see  made  In 
Canada. 

"Let's  not  confuse  French  Canadian  rights 
with  the  desires  of  a  provincial  goverimaent 
to  build  a  little  empire,"  he  told  a  meeting 
of  Montreal  Liberals  before  the  constitutional 
conference. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Reporter:  "What  would  you  say  if  wicked 
tongues  point  out  that  you've  appointed  two 
anglophones  to  your  task  force  on  the  con- 
stitution?" 

Trudeau :  "I'd  say  'merde !" 

His  attitude  seems  to  reflect  a  kind  of  frus- 
tration, or  a  love-hate  relationship  with 
Quebec.  He  wants  to  shock,  to  goad  his  fel- 
low Quebecers  into  full  participation  In  the 
modem  world.  It  galls  him  to  see  them  fall 
Into  narrow  nationalism,  wasting  their  sub- 
stance on  symbols,  isolating  themselves,  will- 
ing themselves  the  dirty  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic stick. 

Some  Quebecers  who  once  fought  beside 
him,  like  Rene  Levesque,  now  call  him  a  Ne- 
gro king  for  the  English,  even  though  he's 
been  propounding  his  ideas  for  15  years. 

"They're  the  ones  who've  changed  their 
spots,"  says  Trudeau  angrily.  "The  differ- 
ence Is  that  I  always  say  the  same  thing 
while  they  got  discouraged  and  found  them- 
selves unable  to  compete  with  the  English. 
I  don't  believe  In  a  rocking-chair  Quebec 
...  I  believe  that  If  we  want  to  be  In  this 
country  we  should  fight  Just  as  everybody 
else  docs." 

Trudeau  doesn't  tailor  his  views  on  Quebec 
in  order  to  be  popular,  and  they  certainly 
aren't  popular  with  any  of  the  provincial 
political  parties.  He  is  as  far  from  the  Lesage 
Liberals  on  constitutional  matters  as  he  Is 
from  Daniel  Johnson's  National  Union.  One 
of  his  tasks  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  to 
build  a  strong  federal  organization  in  Quebec 
based  on  the  Liberal  party's  faith  in  confed- 
eration. 

He'll  have  to  do  this  In  opposition  to  the 
National  Union  and  to  many  provincial  Lib- 
erals. His  opponents  won't  mind  reviving 
some  carefully  selected  comments  from  the 
considerable  body  of  Trudeau  writings. 

In  1964,  for  example,  he  wrote  an  attack 
on  separatism  in  which  he  referred  to  Que- 
becers as  "this  backward  little  people."  In 
the  same  article  he  described  separatism  as  a 
counter-revolution,  "the  work  of  a  power- 
less little  bourgeois  minority  afraid  of  being 
left  behind  by  the  20th  century  revolution." 

More  recently  he  wounded  his  fellow  com- 
patriots with  his  remarks  that  Quebec  should 
not  be  given  a  whit  more  power  until  It  does 
something  about  the  "lousy  French"  spoken 
in  the  province. 

He  bluntly  lectures  Quebec  governments 
to  use  the  lowers  they  have.  Quebec  has 
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had  authority  over  education  for  100  years,  he 
says,  but  It  took  them  196  years  to  appoint 
a  minister  of  education. 

•  »  •  •  • 
His  schoolmates  remember  him  as  a  top  of 

the  class  student,  a  first-rate  athlete,  who 
even  then  showed  the  traits  of  restlessness, 
perversity    and    antl-authoritarlanlsm. 

Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  was  born  In  Mon- 
treal on  October  18,  1921,  first  child  of 
Charles  Emile  Trudeau,  businessman  and 
lawyer,  and  of  the  former  Grace  Elliott,  a 
Canadian  of  Scottish  origin.  A  younger 
brother,  Charles,  Is  now  £in  architect  who  lives 
in  St.  Sauvexir.  A  sister,  Suzette,  is  the  wife 
of  Montreal   dentist  Dr.  Pierre  Rouleau. 

Emile  Trudeau,  who  died  in  1935,  left  a 
sizeable  fortune  from  his  commercial  enter- 
prises, which  included  the  Champlaln  oil 
service  stations  and  an  amusement  park. 

The  money,  invested  in  blue  chip  stock 
and  Laurentian  property,  made  Pierre  a 
wealthy  man,  a  millionaire. 

There  Is  nothing  ostentatious  about  him 
though.  Friends  say  he  Is  a  very  careful  man 
with  a  dollar,  and  in  spite  of  his  good  physi- 
cal reflexes,  can  be  easily  out-reached  for 
the  luncheon  tab. 

Trudeau  is  a  devoted  son  who  frequently 
visits  his  mother  In  the  big  home  in  Outre- 
mont,  though  for  several  years  he  has  had 
his  own  apartment  In  Montreal.  Her  mother 
tongue  Is  English,  but  she  Is  thoroughly  bi- 
lingual. 

French  and  English  were  Interchangeable 
languages  in  the  Trudeau  home,  and  Pierre 
himself  began  emphasizing  one  of  his  given 
names,  Elliott,  as  the  mark  of  his  blcultural 
heritage. 

He  told  a  magazine  writer  in  1962  that  he 
began  using  "Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau"  when 
he  went  to  Montreal's  Jean-de-Brebeuf  Col- 
lege. He  said  he  did  It  "partly  to  vex  the  na- 
tionalists." 

•  •  •  •  • 
After  his  law  degree.  Trudeau  decided  to 

study  economics.  He  says  he  had  "no  choice" 
but  to  go  to  an  English  school.  He  chose 
Harvard,  getting  a  master  of  arts  there,  then 
It  was  I'Ecole  des  Sciences  PoUtlques  in  Paris 
in  1946,  and  then  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

"I  had  no  Idea  how  far  behind  we  were 
m  Quebec,"  he  said  afterwards.  "I  thought  it 
was  enough  to  have  a  little  Latin  and  Greek 
to  get  by  ...  I  cotild  practise  law  in  Quebec, 
but  I  had  been  given  no  inkling  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  law.  I  hadn't  even  read  the  writ- 
ing of  the  great  Jurists.  At  Harvard,  and  even 
more  so  later,  I  realized  how  much  we  were 
missing  In  Quebec." 

After  the  postgraduate  work,  he  set  out 
from  London  on  a  motorcycle,  pack  on  back, 
to  see  the  world.  He  was  arrested  in  Jerusa- 
lem as  an  Israeli  spy,  saw  street  flghts  In  Ran- 
goon during  the  Burma  civil  war,  crossed 
Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam  with  an  army  con- 
voy during  the  Indo-Chlna  war.  He  was  ar- 
rested again  crossing  the  Indian-Pakistan 
frontier  after  Pakistan  became  Independent. 
He  was  In  Shanghai  when  Mao  Tse-tung's 
forces  were  sweeping  towards  the  city  and 
taking  over  China. 

The  trip  didn't  do  anything  to  weaken 
Trudeau's  convictions  about  the  evils  of  na- 
tionalism. He  came  back  to  Canada  deter- 
mined to  examine  political  Institutions  from 
the  inside. 

He  plunged  into  several  things  at  once.  He 
Joined  the  privy  council  office  in  Ottawa  In 
1949.  working  on  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomic matters  for  Prime  Minister  St. 
Laurent. 

In  1950  he  and  Pelletler  and  a  few  others 
dedicated  to  reforming  Quebec  politics 
launched  the  celebrated  magazine.  Cite  Libre, 
Trudeau  also  became  more  Involved  in  the 
labor  movement  in  which  Pelletler  was 
active. 

"The  ideas  we  were  advancing  then  might 
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seem  like  truisms  today,"  says  Trudeau. 
"Separation  of  church  and  state,  electoral 
reform,  reform  of  the  educational  system. 
But  they  were  not  then,  at  least  not  in 
Quebec." 

Trudeau  gave  up  the  Ottawa  work  alter 
two  years,  though  he  found  it  fascinating,  to 
open  a  law  office  In  Montreal  and  concentrate 
on  Cite  Libre. 

The  magazine  became  a  powerful,  contro- 
versial voice,  and  a  stream  of  pugent,  pro- 
vocative articles  flowed  from  Trudeau's 
hand. 

Trudeau  also  provided  legal  services  for 
tmions  and  union  members,  sometimes  with- 
out charge,  gave  them  technical  advice,  and 
wrote  about  the  asbestos  strike  and  other 
symptoms  of  the  low  state  of  labor  relations 
In  the  province.  He  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  Montreal  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and 
later  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Peace  Re- 
search Institute. 

In  1956  Trudeau  made  a  stab  at  direct 
political  action,  helping  to  form  "reassem- 
blement" — a  union  of  all  left-wing  elements 
in  the  province  In  an  attempt  to  unite  against 
Duplessis. 

Trudeau  lost  much  of  his  interest  In  the 
organization  when  It  ag^reed  to  accept  mili- 
tant CCFers  but  not  militant  Liberals.  The 
movement  was  overtaken  by  events.  The  CCP 
waned.  The  Liberals  waxed.  Duplessis  died, 
and  the  Lesage  Liberals  came  to  power  in 
1960. 

Throughout  this  period  of  p>olltlcal  ac- 
tivity. Trudeau  made  periodic  trips  abroad. 
As  he  says,  he  tried  to  go  to  all  the  for- 
bidden places. 

In  1952  he  was  In  Moscow  attending  an 
economic  conference.  There,  apprehended  for 
throwing  snowballs  at  Stalin's  statue,  he  was 
excused  when  he  explained  that  It  was  his 
custom.  In  Ottawa,  to  throw  snowballs  at 
statues  of  Canadian  prime  ministers. 

In  1957  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  Common- 
wealth conference  In  Paklstsin.  In  1960  he  was 
picked  up  by  a  fishing  vessel  off  Key  West, 
Florida,  as  he  tried  to  reach  Cuba  in  a 
small  boat.  Later  that  year,  with  a  group 
of  Canadians,  including  author  Jacques 
Hebert.  he  visited  China. 

Trudeau's  travels,  his  socialist  bent,  his 
antl-authorltarianlsm,  his  work  in  the  labor 
movement,  got  him  plenty  of  attention  In 
Duplessis'  Quebec.  He  was  accused  of  being  a 
Communist,  a  traitor  to  his  race  and  his 
language,  of  selling  out  to  les  anglais.  Church 
elements  branded  him  an  atheist  and  an 
anti-Christ.  Pour  times  he  was  offered  a 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Montreal, 
and  four  times  the  offer  was  withdrawn, 
without  explanation,  after  he  had  accepted. 
He  finally  made  It  to  the  university  faculty 
In  1961. 

All  this  got  him  briefly  black-lUted  by  U.S. 
immigration  authorities  In  the  mld-flfties. 
He  recently  told  how  he  had  been  able  to 
"whiten"  himself  quickly  and  without  diffi- 
culty when  the  authorities  look  at  his  case 
more  carefully. 

Now  this  man,  who  always  pricked  against 
authority,  has  attained  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  land  for  himself.  Trudeau's  life 
and  times  so  far  show  little  capacity  for 
doing  what  a  Canadian  prime  minister  has 
to  do  most  of  the  time — compromise  and 
build  consensus. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Trudeau  has  been  able  to  fit  quite  com- 
fortably into  nearly  all  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment's present  policies.  Politics  as  the  art 
of  the  possible  seems  quite  as  challenging  to 
him  as  the  intellectual  engagement  of  the 
political  critic. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Quite  suddenly.  Trudeau  Is  at  the  top.  He 
has  his  hands  on  all  the  major  controls.  The 
Liberal  party  has  taken  a  gamble  on  Canada's 
future.  Obvloiisly  It  is  a  gamble  that  could 
pay  off  abundantly. 
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la,  where  does  Canada  go 
does  Trudeau  make  It 


[From  the  London  (Ontario)  Free  Press, 

Dk.  7.  1968] 

TatTDBAu:   Another  Castbo? 

(Eorroa's  NoTXi— More  and  more,  Canadi- 
ans are  getting  a  clearer  Insight  Into  the  real 
Pierre  Trudeau.  ejected  Canada's  Prime  Min- 
ister last  June  25. 

(Item:  While  Canadian  forces  will  remain 
at  full  strength  in  Europe  for  the  coming 
year,  Trudeau  Is  ^11  for  pulling  them  out  of 
NATO  in  the  face]  of  threats  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

( Item :  Trudeau  believes  that  the  threat  of 
a  U.S.  civil  war  spilling  over  into  Canada  la 
greater  than  the  (nenace  posed  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

(Item:  Trudeau  Is  all  for  self-confessed 
U.S.  revolutlonarl^  (Black  Power  advocates 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  Tipple  leader  Jerry 
Rubin)  being  admitted  to  Canada  to  attend 
the  Red-lining  Hemispheric  Conference  In 
Montreal. 

(In  view  of  the  above,  an  article  ("Trudeau: 
Swinging  (Red)  Jllnlster")  in  the  Nov.  15 
issue  of  Life  Llnea  an  American  publication, 
takes  on  consider!|ble  Interest  for  Canadians. 
Below*,  It  is  reproduced  in  full.) 

TlnWTiIagazine  describes  Pierre  Elliot  Tru- 
deau as  "a  swinging  Prime  Minister"  who 
would  have  been.  In  some  people's  opinion, 
a  better  husband  for  Jackie  than  Aristotle 
Onassls. 

Better  yet,  hop«  he  is  a  CIA  agent  parad- 
ing aa  Canada's  Communist-loving  Prime 
Minister. 

These  thoughts  erupt  after  one  reads  the 
charges  raised  by  Igor  Gouzenko.  the  Soviet 
cipher  clerk  who  c^efected  In  1946  and  helped 
smash  a  Russian;  spy  ring  In  the  United 
States  and  Canadi.  Fred  Rose,  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  was  convicted  of 
espionage  as  a  result  of  Gouzenko's  change 
of  political  heart. 

It  is  Gouzenko'e  feeling  that  Trudeau  Is  a 
late  model  Castro  He  feels  that  Trudeau's 
passionate  affair  vilth  socialism-communism 
makes  Castro's  lo<ik  like  an  adolescent  flir- 
tation. Trudeau  is  communism's  secret  weap- 
on, the  swinging  Intellectual,  according  to 
Oouzenko.  As  if  tA  make  the  Russian's  case 
look  better.  Time  heaps  upon  Gouzenko's 
pile  of  evidence  the  phrase  "a  swinging 
Prime  Minister." 

Indeed,  Gouzenio's  evidence  Is  staggering. 
It  Is  also  supplemented  by  the  digging  of 
that  thorough-gdlng  columnist.  Father 
Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.  His  investigative  conclu- 
sions on  Trudeau  agree  with  Gouzenko's. 
Comparing  the  twd  accounts,  both  of  which 
have  common  facU  ,  plus  incidents  and  asso- 
ciations unmentio  led  by  the  other  writer, 
one  wonders  If  boti  of  these  Trudeau  critics 
oould  be  wrong. 

Trudeau's  past  U  a  swirl  of  Red  associa- 
tions In  which  splflB  come  and  go  with  cock- 
tall  party  grace,  l^-udeau  has  met  and  has 
been  conquered  by  the  charisma  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  There  is  even  a  romantic  chapter  of 
derring-do  In  which  Trudeau  tried  to  row 
a  boat  to  Cuba  from  a  Florida  Key  during 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  flaico.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
fished  him  out  of  the  sea  on  suspicion  of 
spying.  His  leap  from  an  obscure  govern- 
ment post  with  the  help  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Piiarson  a  super  socialist, 
himself — waa  met<orlc.  Trudeau's  aid  and 
comfort  to  an  underling  pal  of  Alger  Hlas 
who  moved  in  suc^  clrclee  as  a  Washington 
Communist  study  ip'oup  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Pat  ian  Handbook  of  Infiltra- 
tion, permeation  aiid  subversion. 

To  top  it  off,  Tru  deau  Is  a  product  of  that 
socialist  scholar  factory  known  as  Harvard, 
and  was  refused  entry  Into  the  United  States 
in  1953  after  atten^ng  an  economic  confer- 
ence in  Moscow. 
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The  ImpUcatlona,  nay  the  warning,  from 
Oouzenko  la  plain:  Fidel  has  Cuba;  can 
Trudeau  transform  Canada  Into  an  anti- 
American  Cuba  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  United  States? 

Before  Trudeau  was  elected  Prime  Minister 
amid  an  emotional,  heavily-financed  cam- 
paign, Gouzenko  warned: 

"Because  th»  Canadian  and  U.S.  press, 
radio  and  television  largely  ignored  the  past 
activities  and  writings  of  Trudeau,  the  pub- 
lic is  not  aware  of  a  real  possibility  that  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1968.  the  next  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada  might  be  a  self-admitted  rad- 
ical socialist,  and  Canada  might,  with  ever 
increasing  pace,  turn  into  a  second  Cuba. 
The  situation  is  already  pregnant  with  a 
multiple  threat  to  Canadian  freedom." 

Trudeau  was  elected  to  Parliament  In  1865. 
Before  this  he  was  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  and  had  founded  a  radi- 
cal Left  magazine.  Cite  Libre,  Oouzenko 
says  Trudeau  "la  careful  not  to  call  himself 
a  Communist,  but  as  a  matter  of  record  he 
was  once  barred  from  the  United  States  as  a 
Communist."  Gouzenko  backs  thla  conten- 
tion with  a  quote  from  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  of  Feb.  6,  1968:  "In  another  revelation, 
he  admitted  he  was  once  black-listed  by  U.S. 
Immigration  authorities  because  they  sus- 
pected he  was  a  Communist." 

Shortly  after  Trudeau  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament, Prime  Minister  Pearson  named  htm 
Parliamentary  Secretary,  then  Minister  of 
Justice. 

It  was  no  surprise  when  Pearson  supported 
Trudeau  in  the  leadership  race  that  was  to 
fill  Pearson's  post  as  Prime  Minister.  The 
press,  radio  and  television  gave  Trudeau  what 
Gouzenko  describes  as  "ixnprecedented  pub- 
licity, building  him  up  as  an  intellectual. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  many  of  his  so-called 
new  ideas  were  borrowed  from  Lenin  and 
Mao." 

Pearson's  background  Is  well-known.  Oou- 
zenko says,  recalling  that  Elizabeth  Bentley 
testified  under  oath  that  Pearson  was  giving 
a  Soviet  spy  ring  information.  The  Russian 
quotes  the  Star  again,  from  Its  April  16,  1967 
issue: 

"Miss  Bentley  identified  Dr.  Norman  and 
Mr.  Pearson — and  a  third  Canadian  official 
whose  name  has  never  appeared  publicly — as 
sources  of  Information  for  her  spy  ring.  Her 
testimony  has  never  been  made  public  but  a 
good  deal  of  it  has  been  leaked  to  friendly 
segments  of  the  U.S.  press.  The  Scrlpps-How- 
ard  newspapers  obtained  a  complete  tran- 
script but  plans  to  publish  this  were  killed, 
reportedly  as  the  result  of  a  personal  inter- 
vention by  John  Poster  Dulles,  then  the  Re- 
publican designate  for  secretary  of  state." 

Gouzenko  says  he  believes  Elizabeth  Bent- 
ley was  telling  the  truth.  "The  Chief  of  the 
F.B.I.,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  the 
validity  and  authenticity  of  her  testimony." 
There  were  several  other  episodes  which 
revealed  the  sympathies  of  Pearson.  One  de- 
velopment was  on  November  20th,  1967. 
Pearson  gave  a  top  Canadian  civil  servant, 
Robert  Bryce,  a  $5,000  award  in  recognition 
of  Ills  "outstanding  service." 

Gouzenko  bristles  at  this,  and  well  he 
should  if  his  conclusions  follow.  He  says 
"Robert  Bryce  was  known  to  belong  together 
with  some  other  Canadians  and  Americans 
to  a  pro-Left  study  group  in  Washington 
where  he  served.  He  also  was  known  to  be  a 
close  friend  of  Alger  Hiss. 

"This  information  is  alone  not  enough  to 
charge  a  man,  but  is  an  alarm  signal  which 
any  statesman  whose  Interest  of  state  secu- 
rity is  at  heart  should  never  overlook. 

"Yet  this  man  was  not  only  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  Canadian  civil  service,  but  was 
promoted  to  a  position  of  tremendous  infiu- 
ence  in  Government  policies,  and  of  having 
access  to  practically  every  Government  se- 
cret." 
Below  Is  the  pert  of  Section  n.  Chapter  5 
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(RecnUtlng  Methods)  from  the  Royal  Com- 
mission Report  of  1946,  pages  47-48: 

"A  good  Illustration  of  the  ease  with  which 
The  Director  In  Moscow  was  able  to  obtain 
espionage  agents  from  the  secret  member- 
ship of  the  Canadian  Communist  Party  in 
selected  Canadian  organizations  is  pro- 
vided  by  the  Research  Group  consisting  of 
Halperln,  Dumford  Smith  and  Mazerall 
within  a  short  period  of  time  what  had 
been  merely  a  political  discussion  group, 
made  up  of  Canadian  scientists  as  members 
of  a  Canadian  political  party,  was  trans- 
formed on  Instructions  from  Moscow  into  an 
active  espionage  organization  working 
against  Canada  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power. 
It  is  particularly  startling  that  none  of  the 
initiative  for  this  transformation  was  sup- 
plied by  the  three  scientists  themselves." 

An  interesting  episode  directly  concern- 
ing Canadian-Soviet  relations  is  cited  by 
Gouzenko. 

A  few  days  after  that  $5,000  award  was 
announced.  It  became  known  that  Robert 
Bryce,  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance,  or- 
dered the  cancellation  of  the  International 
Service  of  the  CBC,  supposedly  on  an  econ- 
omy drive.  This  program  was  beamed  to  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Gouzenko  says  "This  Is  precisely  what  the 
Soviet  government  wanted;  to  cut  off  the 
last  outlet  of  democracy  so  that  an  enslaved 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  lose 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  voice  of  free- 
dom." 

The  ex-Sovlet  cypher  clerk  was  not  alone 
in  his  suspicions.  Dennis  Bralthwalte,  To- 
ronto columnist,  wrote: 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
Government's  proposal  to  scrap  the  CBC's 
International  Service  (IS) — Canada's  short- 
wave radio  voice — Is  based,  as  stated,  on 
considerations  of  economy.  The  corporation's 
annual  budget  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150 
million;  scrapping  it  would  reportedly  save 
about  $3.8  million,  a  mere  trifle  .  .  .  How 
can  the  International  Service  now  be  con- 
sidered redundant  when  only  last  year 
the  Government's  white  paper  on  broadcast- 
ing recommended  that  it  be  granted  more 
funds  In  order  to  expand  Its  services?" 

"Please."  Gouzenko  asks,  "consider  the 
following: 

"Trudeau  attended  the  Communist  spon- 
sored economic  conference  In  Moscow  in 
1952,  and  on  his  return  wrote  pro-Soviet 
articles. 

"He  went  to  China  twice,  was  received 
there  personally  by  Mao,  and  on  his  return 
wrote,  together  with  another  man,  a  book, 
glorifying  Mao,  praising  the  Communist 
regime  In  China,  condemning  the  Nationalist 
government  in  Taiwan,  and  condemning  the 
United  States  actions  toward  China. 

"He  wrote  passionate  articles  against  U.S. 
action  in  Korea  echoing  Communist  prop- 
aganda. 

"Trudeau  writes  articles  condemning  the 
U.S.  action  in  Viet  Nam.  These  articles  have 
been  as  violent  as  anything  found  In  Com- 
munist  publications. 

"Pearson  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
never  met  Trudeau  before  the  latter  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1965.  Yet,  in  Week- 
end magazine  one  learns  that  Trudeau 
worked  for  more  than  two  years  in  the 
Privy  Council  In  Ottawa  as  an  economic 
adviser.  He  obtained  this  position  with  the 
help  of  Robert  Bryce  who  was  the  Clerk  of 
Privy  Council  at  that  time.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Pearson  failed  to  see  Trudeau 
there.  It  appears  that  Pearson  makes  special 
effort  to  emphasize  that  he  never  met  Tru- 
deau before,"  Oouzenko  charges. 

Even  more  revealing  Is  the  book  Trudeau 
wrote  m  1961  entitled  The  Practice  and 
Theory  of  Federalism.  It  reveals  Trudeau  as 
a  potential  Castro  advocating  the  changing 
of  Canada  into  a  radical  socialist  state.  The 
Communist    program    of    power    seizure    is 
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openly    Trudeau's    program,    according    to 
Oouzenko. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  adventure  of  Trudeau  was 
not  his  "only  suspicious  episode,"  Oouzenko 

says. 

"Trudeau  travelled  across  the  border  of 
Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam  at  the  height  of 
the  Indochlnese  war.  He  was  arrested  cross- 
ing the  India-Pakistan  line. 

"He  was  arrested  In  Jertisalem.  Later  he 
admitted  that  he  was  poking  around. 

"Trudeau  was  accused  by  some  Quebec 
newspapers  In  1962  after  his  return  from 
Moscow,  where  he  attended  a  Communist 
sponsored  economic  conference,  of  having 
received  secret  directives  from  the  Kremlin. 

"Trudeau  threatened  to  cripple  the  United 
States  war  effort  by  stopping  the  sale  of 
nickel  to  the  U.S." 

Gouzenko  believes  Trudeau  is  a  contem- 
porary mixture  of  Castro  and  Kim  Phllpy, 
the  Soviet  spy  who  did  immeasurable  damage 
to  Western  security. 

"If  British  authorities  back  in  the  30'8  had 
paid  attention  to  the  fact  known  at  that  time 
that  Kim  Philby  was  leftist  during  his  stu- 
dent days  at  Cambridge,  and  had  blocked 
Phllby's  entry  into  British  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice, then  the  monstrous  damage  that  Philby 
as  a  Soviet  spy  Inflicted  to  freedom  woiild 
have  been  prevented." 

Below,  from  Maclean's  magazine  dated 
April,  1968,  is  a  Philby  statement: 

"As  I  look  over  Moscow  from  my  study 
window  I  can  see  the  solid  foundations  of 
the  future  I  glimpsed  at  Cambridge."  It  was 
then,  in  the  early  1930's,  that  he  and  many 
of  his  contemporaries  espoused  either  so- 
cialism or  communism. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Phllby's  words 
with  those  of  Trudeau  who  remembered  his 
student  days  as  a  turning  point  of  his  politi- 
cal make-up.  Two  statements  from  Maclean's 
dated  February  24,  1962,  quote  Trudeau: 

"I  had  no  Idea  until  I  got  to  Harvard  how 
far  behind  we  were,"  he  explains,  and  his 
voice  has  a  tinge  of  rancor. 

"At  Harvard,  and  later  even  more  so,  my 
eyes  were  opened  to  what  we'd  been  missing 
In  Quebec,  and  I  didn't  like  what  I  saw." 


THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  COLD  WAR 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent. Mr.  Julius  Epstein,  research  as- 
sociate at  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace,  recently  had  an 
article  published  in  the  Central  Europe 
Journal  entitled  "The  Beginning  of  the 
Cold  War"  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
Interest  to  all  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  submitted 
herewith : 

The  Beginning  of  the  Cold  War 
(By  Julius  Epstein,  affiliated  with  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace 
of    Stanford    University,    Stanford,    Cali- 
fornia.) 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  events,  the 
American  Department  of  State  has  Just  pub- 
lished Volume  IV  (Europe)  In  the  series 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
Diplomatic  Papers,  1945."  The  Volume,  1356 
pages  strong,  contains  some  political  dyna- 
mite. It  deals  with  Albania,  Belgium, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Prance.  Hungary,  Iceland  and  Italy.  The  main 
part,    137   pages,   is   devoted    to   US-Czecho- 
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Slovakia  relations  covering  the  time  from 
January  11  to  December  14,  1945.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  for  the  historian  to  evaluate  the 
documents  collected  in  this  volume  and  to 
establish  obvious  omissions  of  certain  docu- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  can  only  be  to 
give  a  brief  rteum6  supported  by  quotations 
from  the  documents  as  printed  in  the  State 
Department's  collection.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  certain  documents  are  of 
great  importance,  not  only  for  the  historian 
but  for  the  politician  and  statesman  as  well. 
They  shed  new  light  upon  certain  events,  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  and  may  serve 
as  new  guidelines  lor  political  action.  They 
are  especially  interesting  in  the  light  of  the 
present  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  problem  involved  is  basically  the  same: 
The  Soviets'  fear  that  Czechoslovakia  may 
eventually  turn  to  the  West,  and  their 
resulting  fear  to  leave  Czechoslovak 
territories. 

The  first  document  presented,  carries  the 
date  of  January  11,  1945.  It  Is  a  memorandum 
by  the  Division  of  Central  European  Affairs 
within  the  Department  of  State.  No  individ- 
ual authors  are  mentioned.  The  document  de- 
serves interest  in  two  respects:  it  shows  the 
boundless  optimism  prevailing  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  with 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other.  A  rather  astound- 
ing lack  of  Imagination  permeate  the  whole 
document.  Secondly,  the  document  le  the 
first  In  the  collection  which  mentions  the 
coming  mass  expulsion  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans  as  the  "one  question  which  will  re- 
quire decision  by  the  British,  Soviet  and 
American  Governments." 

THE  DESIRE  TO  EXPEL  ALL  UNDESIRABLE  ST7DETEN 
GERMANS 

The  text  of  the  document  follows: 

"The  Czechoslovak  Government's  relations 
with  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  are 
excellent,  and  present  no  problems.  Czech- 
oslovak-American relations  (reviewed  In  An- 
nex I)  remain  excellent,  as  they  have  been  In 
the  past. 

"The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the 
USSR  aU  favor  restoration  of  Independent 
Czechoslovakia  with  substantially  Its  1937 
frontiers.  Although  we  favor  restoring 
Ruthenla  to  Czechoslovakia  we  would  not  op- 
pose its  Incorporation  in  the  USSR  If  the 
Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  Governments  should 
decide  this  In  agreement.  Czechoslovakia  Is 
not  expected  to  present  any  problems  for 
American  post-war  policies  concerning  It  (de- 
tailed m  Annex  n) . 

"We  have  no  question  to  raise  about 
Czechoslovakia  now;  nor  have  Great  Britain 
or  the  USSR,  as  far  as  we  know. 

"The  Czechoslovak  Government  Itself  how- 
ever has  raised  one  question  which  will  re- 
quire decision  by  the  British,  Soviet  and 
American  Governments:  It  has  Informed 
them  of  Its  desire  to  expel  to  Germany  all  un- 
desirable Sudeten  Germans  (Possibly  two 
million)  In  the  expectation  that  the  three 
occupying  powers  will  facilitate  the  resettle- 
ment of  these  persons  within  Germany,  with- 
out any  change  In  the  Czech-German  1937 
frontier.  The  State  Department  Is  preparing  a 
note  in  reply  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
Czechoslovak  concern  about  the  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans, but  opposing  any  unilateral  action  to 
move  them  until  an  orderly  solution  can  be 
worked  out  in  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  occupy- 
ing powers  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  for  military  security  In  Germany. 
The  Big  Three  may  wish  to  forestall  pre- 
cipitate action  by  reaching  agreement  along 
the  lines  of  the  separate  memorandum  on 
"Treatment  of  Germany",  the  last  section  of 
which  deals  with  the  broader  question  of  the 
transfer    of    Germans    from    Poland,    East 
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Prussia  and  other  areas  as  well  as  Czecho- 
slovakia, who  might  altogether  ntunber  near 
ten  million." 

On  April  22,  1945,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  John  O.  Winant,  tele- 
graphed to  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Stettlnlus,  and  reported  a  conversation  with 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Anthony  Eden.  In  this  conversation, 
Eden  had  raised  the  question  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Prague  and  the  desirability  of 
Prague's  liberation  by  American  troops. 
This  view  as  expressed  by  Eden,  was,  of 
course,  Churchill's  idea  that  the  Americans 
and  the  British  should  liberate  the  Balkan 
countries  as  well  as  Czechoslovakia  In  order 
to  forestall  Soviet  occupation.  The  British 
view  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  White 
House  and  especially  by  General  Elsenhower. 

London, 
April  22, 1945. 

Before  Eden  left  he  talked  to  me  about  our 
advancing  Army  Into  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
possible  liberation  of  Prague.  He  told  me  that 
he  would  forward  me  a  note  which  the  For- 
eign Office  has  sent  me  since  his  departure. 
In  substance  It  reads  as  follows,  stating  that 
it  expresses  his  considered  view: 

He  feels  that  if  It  were  possible  from  the 
military  aspect  it  would  be  most  desirable 
politically  for  Prague  to  be  liberated  by  the 
United  States  Army.  Apart  from  the  obvious 
advantage  of  the  Western  Allies  contribut- 
ing to  the  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia  the 
occupation  of  the  protectorate  or  a  part  of  it 
by  the  United  States  forces  would  enable 
your  authorities  and  oiu-  own  to  get  a  foot- 
ing In  the  country  and  establish  our  mis- 
sions there  as  soon  as  a  link-up  with  the 
Russians  takes  place  and  the  way  is  opened 
as  no  doubt  it  would  be  not  long  afterwards 
for  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  return 
to  their  capital.  It  is  true  that  practical  dif- 
ficulties might  perhaps  arise  out  of  the 
hitherto  unforeseen  meeting  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  forces  in  this  theater  and 
out  of  the  absence  of  any  liberation  agree- 
ment between  your  Government  or  ours  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment on  the  other  such  as  was  concluded 
some  time  ago  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Eden  feels  that  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  is  considerable  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  your  Govern- 
ment shares  his  view. 

Mr.  Eden  is  aware  that  there  may  be  op- 
erational difficulties  which  would  prevent  the 
United  States  Army  advancing  fast  enough 
to  participate  In  the  liberation  of  Prague. 
He  was  anxious,  however,  that  I  should  put 
these  views  to  you  as  representing  his  own 
estimate  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Winant. 

A  few  days  later.  British  Foreign  Minister 
Eden  handed  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
Stettlnlus.  In  San  Francisco  a  top  secret 
memorandum  which  again  pressed  the  point 
that  the  Americans  should  liberate  Prague 
and  not  the  Soviets.  The  document  whose 
spiritual  author  Is,  of  course.  Churchill,  is 
of  special  importance  because  of  its  highly 
interesting  and  correct  prediction  that,  "if 
the  western  Allies  play  no  significant  part  in 
Czechoslovakia's  liberation  that  country  may 
go  the  way  of  Yugoslavia." 

It  is  also  of  historical  Interest  that  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  Stettlnlus.  ex- 
pressed his  own  reaction  to  the  British  ideas 
as  "favorable".  Eisenhower  was  stronger  than 
the  chief  of  the  Department  of  State;  his 
Intention  to  leave  Prague  to  the  Soviets 
prevailed.  General  Patton  was  forbidden  to 
send  his  tank  from  Pllsen  to  Prague  only  60 
miles  to  the  East.  Elsenhower  fell  for  the 
myth  of  Hitler's  "National  Redoubt"  In  West- 
em  Austria  and  Southern  Bavaria,  allegedly 
a  tremendously  fortified  "fortress".  It  was. 
nothing  but  one  of  Goebbel's  propaganda 
lies.  The  Document  reads  as  follows: 
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San  Fkancisco, 

April  28,  194S. 
Thk  Seceetart  o^  State  to  the  Acting 

SECBZTABT  of  STA'fE  I 

handed   me   a  top   secret 
memorandum  realdlng  as  follows: 

"Shortly  before  leaving  for  Washington  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogkn  wrote  to  Mr.  Wlnant 
pointing  out  the]  great  political  advantages 
which  would  result  If  United  States  troops 
could  press  forwM-d  into  Czechoslovakia  and 
liberate  Prague.  Tiie  letter  asked  whether  the 
United  States  Gojvernment  agreed  with  this 
view.  It  is  understood  that  the  Ambassador 
passed  on  this  enquiry  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment but  has  had] no  reply. 

His  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  has  Informed  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  ihat  the  Czechoslovak  Min- 
isters are  of  courate  delighted  at  the  arrival  of 
United  States  troips  at  their  borders  and  say 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Communists  are  cor- 
respondingly depiessed. 

In  our  view  thfe  liberation  of  Prague  and 
as  much  as  posslile  of  the  territory  of  west- 
ern Czechoslovakia  by  United  States  troops 
might  make  the  whole  difference  to  the  poet 
war  situation  In  jczechoslovakla  and  might 
well  Influence  thkt  in  nearby  countries.  On 
the  oihei  hand.  II  the  western  Allies  play  no 
slgnldcaiht  part  Iri  Czechoslovakia's  liberation 
that  country  may]  go  the  way  of  Yugoslavia. 

GeneraU  Elsenhower  has  Informed  the 
Prime  Minister  that  his  main  effort  Is  against 
the  southern  redolubt.  The  Prime  Minister  Is, 
however,  unaware  whether  General  Elsen- 
hower has  been  ^PPrlzed  of  the  significance 
of  Prague. 

The  British  Chlfefs  of  Staff  have  been  asked 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  vils  matter." 

My  reaction  tq  the  foregoing  suggestion 
from  the  political  standpoint  is  favorable. 
You  may  wish  to  illscuss  the  matter  with  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  re- 
gards the  mllltarj  and  political  aspects  of  the 
question 

E.  R.  Stettinius. 
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Paris, 
May  11,1945. 

The  excellent  suggestion  made  by  [to]  the 
President  In  the  Department's  memo  of  May 
5th  was  outstripped  by  the  rapid  tempo  of 
military  developments. 

I  discussed  this  matter  informally  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  SHAEF  who  has  also  been 
Informed  of  the  contents  of  the  Department's 
1935,  May  8,  7  p.m.  Chief  of  Staff  informed 
me  that  it  could  have  been  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  for  the  US  Third  Army  to  have 
penetrated  deeply  Into  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  have  taken  Prague.  In  fact  German  High 
Command  strongly  urged  that  USA  forces 
should  undertake  such  a  mission  and  the  op- 
position to  the  forces  apparently  would  have 
been  inslgnlflcant.  In  the  absence  of  a  direc- 
tive however  General  Elsenhower's  strategy 
laid  emphasis  on  facilitating  the  occupation 
of  southern  Germany  and  western  Austria 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  longer  term 
occupation.  (Murphy) 

CArFEKT. 

On  June  5,  1945,  a  telegram  from  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Prance  {Caffery)  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  relates  a  report  written  by 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Klieforth,  American  Charge 
d'Affalres  In  Prague.  Klieforth  reports  a  con- 
versation with  President  Benea  In  Paris  dur- 
ing which  Benes  had  told  Klieforth  that  he 
(Benes)  would  be  able  to  hold  the  support 
of  the  Czech  people,  "provided  the  Germans 
remaining  In  Czechoslovakia  are  deported  al- 
most Immediately."  As  Benes  added,  "this 
measure  was  urgent  and  Impotrant  to  get 
the  country  back  on  Its  feet,  as  with  the 
removal  of  the  Germans  he  hoped  that  It 
would  also  terminate  the  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican military  occupation". 

SOVIET  TROOPS   DISTRIBUTED  THROUGHOUT 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  same  telegram  contains  an  interest- 
ing observation  about  the  Soviets'  behavior 
In  Czechoslovakia: 

"While  the  Red  Army  was  greeted  en- 
thusiastically as  liberators  by  the  Czech  peo- 
ple. Its  popularity  has  waned  rapidly  because 
of  its  policy  of  living  off  the  country  and 
its  general  licentious  conduct.  The  Rus- 
sian Army  Is  under  relaxed  discipline  and 
the  average  soldiers  is  anxious  to  return 
home.  Even  the  Russian  Ambassador  ad- 
mitted this  to  me.  The  American  forces  are 
more  popular  In  their  occupied  zone  becavise 
they  are  well  behaved  and  live  mainly  from 
their  own  supplies. 

"President  BeneS  told  me  that  he  greatly 
desires  American  forces  to  remain  for  the 
present  and  considers  it  important  that  their 
eventual  withdrawal  be  synchronized  with 
that  of  the  Rvisslan  forces  although  he  de- 
sires to  see  both  forces  leave  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  viewpoint  Is  shared  by  all  Czecha 
except  the  ardent  Communists.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly Important  not  only  from  the  Czech 
viewpoint  but  from  American  prestige,  to 
withdraw  our  troops  at  exactly  the  same 
time  as  the  Russians." 

On  July  6.  1945,  the  American  Charg6 
d'Affalres  in  Prague  (Klieforth)  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  which  he 
interpreted  the  Czechs'  feeling  about  the 
American  failure  to  liberate  Prague.  He 
wired: 

"People  of  Prague  for  Instance  firmly  be- 
lieve failure  of  American  troops  to  liberate 
Prague  when  they  were  only  20  mile  distant 
was  done  upon  'orders'  of  Moscow,  which  had 
to  be  obeyed,  although  Soviet  troops  were 
over  100  miles  distant  thereby  delaying  the 
city's  liberation  by  many  days."  The  docu- 
ment continues : 

Zecho's  resistance  to  Soviet  pressure,  now 
on  the  Increase  In  all  respects,  will  be  greatly 
weakened  by  American  unilateral  withdrawal 
with  serious  decline  of  western  Infiuence.  The 
"eastern"  communists  will  profit  by  It  at  the 
expense  of  BeneS  authority  and  the  non- 
Communist  parties. 
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While  nothing  is  said  publicly,  this  prob- 
lem is  an  important  Issue  and  the  American 
answer  Is  awaited  with  great  Impatience. 
Madam  Benei  told  me  that  her  husband's 
present  insomnia  can  be  cured  the  minute  I 
am  able  to  give  her  husband  the  "right 
answer." 

On  August  25,  1946  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Czechoslovakia.  Steinhardt  wired  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  report  on  a  luncheon 
he  had  with  the  Czech  foreign  minister,  Jan 
Masaryk  In  which  he  said: 

"At  luncheon  yesterday  with  Masaryk  he 
Informed  me  that  there  are  still  320.000  So- 
viet troops  distributed  throughout  Czecho- 
slovakia notwithstanding  Stalin's  personal 
assurance  that  all  Soviet  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  by  July  20  other  than  'eight  or 
nine'  divisions  along  Czechoslovak  German 
frontiers.  He  said  he  was  considering  sending 
Svoboda,  Minister  of  War.  to  Moscow  to  re- 
mind Stalin  of  his  promise  but  that  he  would 
prefer  Flerllnger  go  If  be  could  be  pursuaded 
to  do  so." 

When  the  Americans  decided  to  withdraw 
a  large  part  of  their  troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia ahead  of  any  Soviet  withdrawal,  Stein- 
hardt  sent  another  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  (August  31,  1945)  in  which  he  did 
not  mince  any  words  about  this  unjustified 
"'abrupt"  reversal  of  American  policy,  "in 
violation  of  a  promise".  The  text  of  this  tele- 
gram follows : 

THE   SUDDEN   WITHDRAWAL  OF  AMERICAN   FORCES 

"General  Harmon.  Commander  of  the 
American  Forces  in  Czechoslovakia,  has  in- 
formed me  in  the  strictest  confidence  that 
of  his  3  divisions  2  are  being  taken  out  of 
Czechoslovakia  within  the  next  10  days  and 
that  although  It  was  Intended  until  2  or  3 
days  ago  to  replace  these  forces,  he  has  now 
been  informed  that  they  will  not  be  replaced. 
He  also  told  me  that  It  Is  his  understanding 
that  Supreme  Headquarters  Is  recommending 
to  the  War  Dept.  that  all  American  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  Czechoslovakia  and  that 
no  replacements  be  sent.  He  gave  It  as  his 
opinion  that  Supreme  Headquarters  Is  pro- 
posing to  the  War  Dept.  that  all  American 
forces  be  removed  from  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  first  of  November. 

"The  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Czechoslovakia  at  this  time  while 
the  Russians  continue  to  maintain  large 
forces  In  the  country  In  violation  of  their 
promise  to  withdraw  would  constitute  an 
abrupt  reversal  of  our  policy  and  would  be 
regarded  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Govt  Including  the  President  who  de- 
sires a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  American 
and  Russian  forces  as  an  abandonment  by 
the  US  of  Czechoslovakia  to  further  Russian 
Influence. 

"STEINHARDT." 

And  again  on  September  4,  1946,  the  Am- 
bassador warned  the  Department  of  State 
against  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  before  the  Soviets  had  withdrawn 
their  troops: 

"The  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  to 
the  Bavarian-Czechoslovak  border  would 
probably  result  In  an  official  or  unoEBclal 
Russian  Infiltration  Into  the  evacuated  Amer- 
ican zone  In  Czechoslovakia  with  the  re- 
sultant wholesale  'requisitioning'  by  indi- 
vidual Rtisslan  troops  of  cattle,  and  food, 
seizure  of  machinery,  equipment,  household 
and  personal  effects  as  'war  booty*  attacks 
on  individuals  and  various  other  depreda- 
tions such  as  are  all  too  common  in  the 
present  Russian  occupied  zone. 

"The  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
would  cause  the  Czechoslovaklans  to  feel 
that  they  had  been  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally abandoned  by  the  Americans  at  the  very 
time  they  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
courage  In  standing  up  to  Rxisslans.  This 
might  well  prove  to  be  a  determining  factor 
as  between  the   moderates   and   the  Com- 
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munists   in   the   forthcoming   Czechoslovak 
parliamentary  elections. 

■Steinhardt." 
Another  docximent  of  considerable  Im- 
portance Is  the  telegram  Steinhardt  sent  on 
September  14,  1945  to  the  American  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  then  Dean  Acheson.  I  quote 
from  it  the  following  parts: 

CZECHOSLOVAK  GUARDS  FIRED  OVER  SOVIET  HEADS 

I  have  had  a  talk  this  afternoon  with 
President  Benes  to  ascertain  whether  Czecho- 
slovak Government  would  be  willing  at  this 
tune  to  request  U.S.  and  Soviet  Government 
to  effect  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  their 
forces. 

"President  gave  me  In  strict  confidence 
following  detailed  accoimt  of  his  efforts  to 
have  Soviets  withdraw  their  forces  irom 
Czechoslovakia. 

Benes  said  he  had  sent  Svoboda  Minister 
of  National  Defense  and  dementis  State 
Secretary  lor  Foreign  Affairs  to  Vienna  a  week 
ago  to  see  Marshall  Konlev   to: 

■(1)  Complain  of  behavior  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Czechoslovakia; 

■(2)  Remind  Konlev  of  Stalin's  promise 
made  about  2  montlis  ago  that  not  more 
than  8  Soviet  divisions  would  remain  in 
Czechoslovakia  after  July  20  and  that  these 
divisions  would  be  withdrawn  to  Northern 
Czechoslovak  frontier,  and  to  ask  him  to 
reconcile  recent  Soviet  request  for  food  and 
supplies  for  over  300,000  men  with  Stalin's 
promise.  President  said  he  had  instructed 
Svoboda  to  inform  Konlev  that  amount  of 
food  and  supplies  requested  would  not  be 
furnished.  Inform  Konlev  that  Czechoslovak 
Government  would  not  permit  the  Soviet 
military  authorities  to  requisition  the  very 
large  amount  of  sugar  they  had  demanded. 
The  President  informed  me  that  when  he  had 
learned  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  Soviet 
military  authorities  proposed  to  requisition 
he  had  (without  consulting  Cabinet)  in- 
structed the  Czechoslovak  military  authori- 
ties to  occupy  the  refineries  and  resist  by 
force  if  necessary  any  attempt  by  the  Soviets 
to  requisition  the  sugar.  He  said  Soviet 
soldiers  had  attempted  to  seize  the  sugar  but 
when  Czechoslovak  guards  fired  over  their 
heads  they  retired.  He  specifically  requested 
that  this  Incident  be  not  disclosed. 

"(4)  Protest  at  the  continued  entry  into 
Czechoslovakia  from  Germany  and  Austria 
of  considerable  numbers  of  Soviet  troops  and 
to  warn  Konlev  that  if  this  practice  con- 
tinued and  these  troops  continued  to  requi- 
sition at  win  there  would  be  'conflict'. 

"(5)  Complain  of  the  large  garrisons,  hos- 
pitals and  other  establishments  the  Soviet 
military  authorities  continue  to  maintain 
outside  of  Praha,  Brno,  and  Bratislava  and 
to  request  that  they  be  withdrawn  at  once. 

"The  President  said  that  although  Svoboda 
and  Clementls  had  been  cooly  received  by 
Konlev,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
grievances  presented  by  them  Konlev  had 
promised  to  reduce  Soviet  forces  In  Czecho- 
slovakia to  eight  divisions,  to  stop  depreda- 
tions by  Soviet  troops  from  Germany  and 
Austria  and  to  withdraw  garrisons  and  other 
establishments  outside  of  Praha  Brno  and 
Bratislava.  He  had  also  agreed  to  the  creation 
of  mixed  Czechoslovak  Soviet  units  to  deal 
on  the  spot  summarily  with  Irregular  requisi- 
tion, attacks  on  civilians  (Including  many 
murders)    and  other  transgressions. 

"The  President  said  he  attributed  Konlev's 
promise  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint  to 
the  fact  that  shortly  before  Svoboda  and 
Clementls  left  for  Vienna  he  had  Instructed 
the  Czechoslovak  Minister  In  Moscow  to  In- 
sist on  seeing  Stalin  and  to  recite  the  same 
grievances  Stalin  had  remarked  "I  under- 
stand the  situation,  there  will  not  be  tran- 
quility before  we  leave  completely." 

This  document  reveals  a  fantastic  parallel 
In  1945  to  the  present  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  both  cases  Svohoda,  to- 
day's President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic,  tried   to   induce   the   Soviets   to   leave 
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Czechoslovak  territory.  He   was  more  suc- 
cessful In  1945  than  in  1968. 

The  same  document,  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Benes  urged  the  United  States  to  em- 
ploy "widest  pubUclty"  In  the  U.S.  If  the 
Soviets  do  not  withdraw  simultaneously  with 
the  Americans.  The  passage  reads: 

■President  remarked  that  If  Soviets  then 
failed  to  propose  a  plan  to  withdraw  their 
forces  he  favored  widest  publicity  In  United 
States  of  our  endeavor  without  success  to  ar- 
range that  all  AlUed  forces  be  withdrawn 
simultaneously." 

but    the    SOVIETS    REFUSE    TO    WITHDRAW 

Acheson  again  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  in  his  telegram 
of  September  28,  1945  to  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  was  at  that  time  In 
London.  Acheson  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  send  a  memorandum  to  President 
Truman  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  suggest  a  stern  message  from  the 
President  to  Stalin.  Acheson 's  telegram  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  deserves  special 
attention  in  the  light  of  the  present  events  In 
Czechoslovakia.  It  reads : 

"With  reference  to  plan  for  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Zecho  I  propose  with  your 
approval  to  submit  to  the  White  House  the 
follo'wlng  memorandtmi  and  proposed  mes- 
sage from  the  President  to  Stalin. 

"The  text  of  the  memorandum  for  the 
President  Is  as  follows:  'I  recommend  that 
the  attached  message  to  Stalin  respecting  the 
withdrawal  of  American  and  Soviet  forces 
from  Czechoslovakia  be  sent  to  you." 

"The  War  Department  states  that  the  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  occupa- 
tion troops  In  Europe  require  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Czecho- 
slovakia by  November  15.  1945.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  stationed  In  Czechoslovakia  the 
equivalent  of  two  divisions,  which  Is  consid- 
ered by  the  War  Department  to  be  the  num- 
ber necessary  to  police  the  border  between 
the   American    and    Soviet    forces.    General 
Eisenhower  has  estimated  that  300.000  Soviet 
troops  are  stationed  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
that  the  Soviet  Government  Intends  to  In- 
crease this  garrison  to  500.000  during  the 
coming  winter.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
the  Russians  forces  live  off  the  land,  and  fur- 
thermore, the  Soviet  Government  has  asked 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  provide  the 
necessary  supplies  to  accommodate  this  force. 
"American   troops  have  been  retained  In 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  the  hope  that  a  slmultane- 
ovis  £ind  complete  withdrawal  of  both  Soviet 
and  American  forces  might  be  effected.  The 
efforts  of  President  BeneS  to  have  the  Soviet 
forces  withdrawn  have  not  been  successful 
and  the  Soviet  promise  to  reduce  their  gar- 
rison In  Czechoslovakia  to  eight  divisions  by 
JtUy  of  this  year  has  not  been  carried  out. 

"The  proposed  message  to  Stalin  was  sug- 
gested by  President  BeneS  to  Ambassador 
Steinhardt  as  the  most  effective  means  to 
accomplish  a  Soviet  withdrawal,  since  the 
Czechoslovak  appeals  to  Soviet  military  au- 
thorities have  not  obtained  results.  I  con- 
sider that  a  unilateral  withdrawal  on  our 
part  without  attempting  to  obtain  similar 
action  by  the  Soviets  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  democratic  and  moderate  elements  In 
Czechoslovakia.  Consequently,  we  should  con- 
sider giving  full  pubUclty  to  our  efforts  If  the 
Soviets  refuse  to  withdraw  or  If  they  agree 
to  withdraw  but  utilize  familiar  delaying  tac- 
tics to  keep  their  forces  In  Czechoslovakia 
after  our  withdrawal." 

The  attached  proposed  message  from  Tru- 
man to  Stalin  was  sent  by  the  President.  No- 
vember 2,  1945,  and  read  as  follows: 

"As  you  know,  ever  since  the  time  when  the 
late  President  Wilson  Intimately  associated 
himself  with  the  liberation  of  Zecho  from 
Habsburg  rule  my  cotmtry  has  followed  •with 
deep  and  sympathelc  Interest  the  struggle  ol 
the  Zecho  people  for  national  independence 
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and  economic  security.  We  have  always  ad- 
mired the  diligence  displayed  by  the  Zecho 
state  In  constructing  democratic  institutions 
and  In  contributing  to  the  peaceful  Interna- 
tional life  In  the  European  family  of  state. 

"In  the  last  days  of  the  war,  the  American 
army  crossed  the  western  frontier  of  Zecho 
in  pursuit  of  our  common  enemy  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  line  north  of  Plzen.  while  the 
Red  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
east,  entered  the  city  of  Praha.  The  armies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  thus 
carried  out  the  liberation  of  Zecho.  Since 
the  close  of  hostilities,  the  armed  forces  of 
our  two  countries  have  remained  on  Zecho 
territory  in  order  to  assist  the  Zecho  people 
in  the  elimination  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Nazi  forces.  The  continued  presence  of  Al- 
Ued troops,  however,  Is  proving  to  be  a  great 
drain  on  Zecho  economic  resources  and  Is 
delaying  the  normal  recovery  and  rehabili- 
tation of  this  Allied  state  which  remained 
longer  under  Nazi  domination  than  any 
other  member  of  the  United  Nations.  1  there- 
fore desire  to  withdraw  the  American  forces 
from  Zecho  territory  by  December  1.  1945.  In 
the  absence  of  a  similar  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Govt,  there  will  still 
remain  in  Zecho  a  large  number  of  Red 
Army  soldiers.  I  should,  therefore  like  to 
propose  to  you  that  the  Red  army  be  with- 
drawn slmultaneoiisly  with  our  forces. 

"Since  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to 
protect  the  Zecho  people  against  any  Nazi 
depredations,  and  since  the  presence  of  our 
troops  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  drain  on 
their  economy,  I  also  feel  that  the  American 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable In  order  to  permit  the  Zecho  people 
to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  assistance 
being  given  them  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  other  agencies.  By  the  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  both  Soviet  and  American 
forces  from  Zecho.  the  American  people 
would  be  assured  that  the  drain  on  Zecho 
resources  had  ceased. 

"I  hope  that  you  can  give  consideration 
to  my  proposal  and  that.  In  withdrawing 
our  forces  simultaneously,  we  can  announce 
to  the  world  our  Intention  of  removing  any 
obstacle  which  delays  the  recovery  of  Zecho 
state." 

On  November  9,  1945.  President  Truman 
received  the  following  message  from  Stalin.- 
"Your  proposal  concerning  the  withdrawal 
of  the  armies  during  November  can  only  be 
welcomed  partlcualrly  since  it  fully  accords 
with  the  Soviet  plans  for  demobilization  and 
withdrawal  of  armies.  Consequently,  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  and  American  armies  from  Czecho- 
slovakia will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
December." 


LIMITS  FOR  COAL  DUST  IN  MINES 
URGED 


HON.  CARL  D.PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  represent  districts  in  which  coal 
mining  is  conducted  long  have  sought 
legislation  to  combat  a  lung  disease 
wliich  causes  more  deaths  among  miners 
than  are  caused  by  underground  explo- 
sions. This  disease  is  known  as  pneu- 
moconiosis or  "black  lung." 

I  am  glad  that,  after  16  years  of  study, 
the  Federal  Government  has  recom- 
mended standards  to  reduce  the  spread 
of  this  disease  Several  Members  of  this 
House  have  joined  in  introducing  legis- 
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lation  which  wouM  write  those  stand- 
ards into  law.  I  hope  the  House  will  give 
prompt  approval  t©  that  proposal. 

A  well-rounded  explanation  of  this 
problem  is  contained  in  the  January  17 
issue  of  the  Anthiiacite  Tri-State  News. 
Having  received  permission,  I  insert  this 
article  In  the  REcbRD: 

Limits    fob   Coai.   Dust    in    Mines   Urged — 

Pnitumoconiosis     Causes     More     Deaths 

Than  Mine  Mish^ 

Washington. — Aftir  16  years  of  study,  the 
government  recomn^ended  today  the  first 
Federal  standard  to  [reduce  coal  dust  which 
causes  an  Incurable  lung  disease  blamed  for 
more  miners'  deaths  jthan  accidents  are. 

Charles  C.  JohnsoO  Jr..  of  the  Department 
of  Healt'h.  EducatloD(  and  Welfare,  acknowl- 
edged that  a  "U.S.  Standard  was  long  over- 
due" to  combat  tha  disease  known  among 
miners  as  "black  lung." 

The  United  Statesjls  the  only  major  coal- 
producing  country  t|iat  doesn't  have  a  gov- 
ernment standard  i>r  keeping  down  coal 
dust,  the  department  said  In  a  statement. 

Johnson  said  at  leajst  100,000  miners  In  the 
country  run  the  rlsK  of  getting  the  disease 
and  thait  .the  Pederkl  standard  could  slg- 
niacantly^  reduce  trie  danger.  He  had  no 
figures  on  those  actually  afflicted  with  black 
Ixmg  now 

Under  present  lav,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  enforce  the  recom- 
mended standard.  A  department  5p>okesman 
said  It  would  be  up  to  Interior  Department 
to  ask  Congress  to  ptovlde  such  authority. 

The  department's  tecommended  standard 
Is  set  at  not  more  titan  three  milligrams  of 
resplrable  coal  dust  fi  cubic  meter  of  air  as 
measured  by  the  Mlilng  Research  Establish 
Instruments.  [     

Studlea  completed  by  HEW's  Public  Health 
Service  In  1964  found  that  almoet  10  per  cent 
of  the  active  soft-coa^  miners  and  20  per  cent 
of  the  former  miners  in  the  Appalachian 
area  show  X-ray  evidence  of  the  disease.  A 
final  report  on  that  ptudy  Is  exfjected  soon. 

Johnson,  chief  of  i  HEW's  new  Consumer 
Protection  and  Envliomnental  Health  Serv- 
ice, said  In  Ein  Interview  that  "the  findings 
have  not  been  supi^essed.  They  have  ap- 
peared In  a  niunber  tif  Journals." 

In  1952,  a  survey!  by  the  health  service 
foiind  an  "alarmingly  high"  rate  of  chronic 
chest  disease  among  isoft-coal  miners  In  the 
country. 

The  disease,  officially  called  pneumoconi- 
osis, breaks  down  thd  tissue  of  the  lungs  as 
the  coal  dust  becon  es  lodged  In  them.  In 
advanced  stages,  the  irtctlm  becomes  Increas- 
ingly short  of  breath  land  finally  dies  of  heart 
failure,  pneumonia  c^  suffocation. 

Officials  say  there  ^re  no  statistics  on  how 
many  of  the  miners  who  get  low-grade  cases 
ts  to  the  fatal  stages. 
fenta  have  been  killing 
a  year  In  the  United 
lung  Is  listed  officially 
as  the  primary  cau^e  of  deaths  for  about 
1,000  coal  miners  eadh  year  in  Pennsylvania 
alone.  And  the  deaths  of  about  1,000  more 
miners  In  the  state  yjear  list  black  lung  aa  a 
secondary  cause. 

Officials  have  no  nationwide  figures  on  the 
annual  deaths  from  b|ack  lung.  But  Dr.  Lorln 
Kerr  of  the  United  MJne  Workers  Welfare  Re- 
tirement Fund  says  t|iere  Is  no  question  that 
black  lung  causes  more  deaths  than  acci- 
dents. I 

Most  surveys  of  th^  disease  have  been  con- 
ducted among  soft-cbal  miners,  but  studies 
among  hard-coal  mlnfers  have  indicated  com- 
parable rates  of  black  kung. 

The  Federal  standard  appUes  to  both  soft 
and  hard  coal  mines. 

A  knowledgeable  Federal  source  said  "there 
Just  hasn't  been  any  ^ush  for  this"  untU  re- 
cently, and  that  topj  officials  In  HEW  have 
shown  little  interest  In  the  matter  because 
"there  were  too  many  iother  higher  priorities." 
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Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  harsh  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  government 
alone — though  it  has  a  huge  responsi- 
bility— cannot  solve  the  urban  crisis.  The 
character,  complexity,  and  extent  of  our 
urban  problems  requires  the  committed 
and  understanding  participation  of  the 
private  sector,  business,  labor,  voluntary 
organizations,  and  individual  concerned 
citizens. 

For  many  months  now,  I  have  been 
searching  for  examples  of  private  par- 
ticipation in  this  area,  especially  on  the 
part  of  business  which  possesses  such 
great  potential — examples  which  will  il- 
lustrate the  need  and  demonstrate  the 
performance  and  which  can  serve  as  use- 
ful information  to  our  colleagues  and 
possible  guides  for  further  action. 

Among  the  many  such  examples  I 
have  found,  certainly  the  involvement  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York 
City  has  been  an  outstanding  one,  in 
terms  of  the  depth  of  its  commitment, 
the  extent  of  its  activities,  the  strength 
of  its  leadership,  and  the  imagination 
which  it  brings  to  this  important  work. 

A  recent  Public  Affairs  Bulletin  issued 
by  Chase  Manhattan,  entitled  "What 
You  Can  Do  About  the  Urban  Crisis," 
serves  the  twofold  purpose  of  revealing 
a  little  of  what  one  financial  institution 
is  doing  and  inspiring  others  to  do  like- 
wise. When  this  publication,  which  is 
only  one  of  many  examples  of  the  bank's 
urban  activities.  Is  seen  in  the  context 
of  the  bank's  official  statement  of  policy 
regarding  its  urban  responsibilities — as 
reflected  in  the  letter  to  stockholders  in- 
cluded in  its  1967  armual  report — the 
measure  of  Chase  Manhattan's  total  in- 
volvement is  great  indeed. 

I  include,  for  the  information  of  our 
collesigues,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  bulle- 
tin and  the  excerpt  from  the  annual 
report: 
[F^om   the   Chase   Manhattan   Bank   Public 

Affairs  Bulletin,  Dec.  30,  1968] 
What  Yotr  Can  Do  About  the  Urban  Crisis 

The  plight  of  our  cities  and  of  the  people 
who  live  In  them  no  longer  needs  any  docu- 
mentation. Our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  noses,  our 
nerves  tell  us  more  eloquently  than  any  sta- 
tistics that  our  cities  are  in  deep  trouble. 

There  is  no  single  solution,  and  certainly 
no  simple  one.  "This  is  such  a  mixture  of 
physical,  financial  and  psychological  ques- 
tions as  to  confound  the  best  minds  we 
have."  said  President  Johnson. 

But  there  is  something  each  of  us  can  do, 
and  the  Joint  efforts  of  enough  concerned 
citizens  hold  out  the  best  hope  for  conquer- 
ing the  ills  of  our  cities.  "We  have  an  ample 
supply  of  handwringers,"  says  John  Gardner, 
head  of  the  Urb£in  Coalition.  "We  are  In  very 
short  supply  of  people  willing  to  lend  a 
hand." 

VOLUNTEERS  ALL 

Virtually  everything  we  know  today  as  so- 
cial services — children's  shelters,  home  nurs- 
ing, family  service  agencies,  halfway  houses, 
clinics,  welfare  agencies — were  pioneered  by 
volunteer  citizens  who  became  concerned 
about  neglected  human  needs  in  their  com- 
munities and  took  steps  to  help.  Now,  In  this 
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time  of  change  and  turbulence,  volunteers 
are  needed  more  than  ever.  "Volunteers 
bring  a  sense  of  commitment  and  interest," 
says  Ruth  Hagy  Brod,  director  of  the  Volun- 
teer Coordinating  Council  in  New  York 
"They  Improve  the  quality  of  city  services 
because  they're  not  callous,  and  in  a  highly 
alienated  society,  when  someone  does  some- 
thing for  someone  else  without  pay,  it's  a 
sign  you  really  care." 

Across  the  nation  an  army  of  volunteers — 
thousands  of  your  fellow  citizens — are  devot- 
ing time,  energy,  ingenuity  and  Initiative  to 
urban  ills.  Why  not  Join  the  "army?"  Re- 
cruits are  desperately  needed  and  the  op- 
portunity for  service  lies  right  at  hand. 

A  majorttt  or  one 

You  don't  need  an  elaborate  organization 
or  large  bankroll  to  launch  your  own  com- 
munity aid  project.  Your  own  wits,  energy 
and  dedication  are  enough. 

For  instance,  you  can  collect  and  distrib- 
ute clothing,  books,  food  and  other  items 
in  short  supply  among  the  urban  poor. 

You  can  use  the  free  resources  of  the  city's 
playgrounds,  parks,  museums  or  libraries  to 
sponsor  recreational  or  cultural  projects. 

You  can  form  a  committee  to  vrite  letters, 
prepare  data  and  consult  with  elected  offi- 
cials on  pressing  urban  problems. 

The  list  Is  endless,  and  thousands  of  your 
fellow  citizens  have  shown  the  way.  For 
example — 

On  New  York's  Lower  East  Side.  Humberto 
Aponte,  an  insurance  claims  adjustor  who 
was  born  on  a  poor  farm  in  Puerto  Rico, 
runs  a  one-man  housing  clinic  in  his  spare 
time.  Armed  with  only  a  battered  typewriter, 
he  battles  for  his  neighbors  who  often  lack 
the  knowledge  and  resources  to  fight  back 
against  slum  landlords. 

First  In  Hartford,  and  then  In  New  York, 
27-year-old  Ned  Coll  created  an  organization 
called  the  Revltalization  Corps  which  func- 
tions as  a  kind  of  non-governmental  domes- 
tic Peace  Corps  through  a  variety  of  grass- 
roots programs.  Coil's  "Operation  Suburbia," 
for  example,  placed  100  city  children  from 
Hartford  and  New  York  in  suburban  homes 
for  several  weeks  last  summer.  Other  proj- 
ects Include  tutoring  and  campaigning  for 
better  schools — all  on  $5,000  a  year,  privately 
raised. 

In  Harlem,  Miss  Cora  T.  Walker,  who  for 
years  has  been  telling  her  neighbors:  "Quit 
complaining  about  problems.  Do  something 
about  them!."  launched  a  $5  per  share  super- 
market last  spring.  Called  the  Harlem  River 
Consumers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  it  provides  Jobs 
for  80  Harlem  men  and  women  and  lower 
prices  for  housewives  on  shopping  day.  Seven- 
teen teenagers  traveled  from  door  to  door  to 
sell  shares  in  the  cooperative. 

IN    UNION    THERE    IS    STRENGTH 

If  your  inclination  is  to  "Join"  rather  than 
act  on  your  own,  there  are  innumerable  or- 
ganizations and  groups  that  will  welcome 
your  participation.  Let's  look  at  what  some 
of  them  already  are  accomplishing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  on  major  aspects 
of  the  urban  crisis. 

Education 

A  good  education  is  the  greatest  single 
weapon  for  combating  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
despair  and  disorder  that  festers  in  so  many 
of  our  cities.  The  education  problem,  as  we 
all  know,  is  beset  by  conflicting  pressures. 
Yet  in  scores  of  communities,  heartening  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  by  groups  who 
found  that  there  were  practical  steps  they 
could  take  right  in  their  neighborhoods. 

In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  the  School 
Volunteer  Association,  made  up  of  some  375 
black  and  white  volunteers,  tutors  children 
with  reading  problems.  The  school  super- 
intendent calls  the  volunteers'  work  "an  aca- 
demic tender-lovlng-care  that  you  couldn't 
buy." 

In  another  typical  community,  women  vol- 
unteers of  a  Stay-in-School  Committee  have 
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been  encouraging  high  school  dropouts  to 
return  to  school  by  establishing  personal 
contact  to  get  at  the  basis  of  each  young- 
ster's problem.  With  the  help  of  church, 
service  and  community  groups,  they  find 
dropouts  pan-Ume  Jobs  and  help  them 
maintain  their  morale  and  keep  their  school 
and  Job  performances  up. 

In  New  York  City,  a  group  of  70  young 
businessmen  has  set  up  an  organization 
called  SEO — Sponsors  for  Educational  Op- 
portunity. Inc.  SEO  searches  for  ghetto  boys 
and  girls  with  top  potential  and  helps  them 
get  into  the  better  colleges  and  unlverslUes. 
The  SEO  members  entertain  the  students  in 
their  homes,  biUld  up  a  personal  relation- 
ship, look  Into  family  problems  and  seek 
scholarships  and  summer  Jobs.  Most  of  the 
150  students  SEO  has  selected  for  sponsor- 
ship are  already  in  college.  Says  Harold  Davis, 
whom  SEO  helped  to  win  a  scholarship  to 
Wesleyan:  "Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys 
I  grew  up  with  are  dead.  In  Jail  or  on  drugs- 
It's  a  miracle  I'm  alive." 
Jobs 
A  job  often  makes  the  difference  between 
becoming  a  useful  citizen  with  a  sense  of 
hope  and  responsibility,  or  a  pubUc  charge 
and  possibly  a  criminal.  James  Rudd,  leader 
of  a  group  of  50  businessmen  In  Hempstead, 
New  York,  who  banded  together  to  help  local 
youths  find  Jobs,  says:  "There  were  plenty 
of  Negro  kids  in  this  community  who  felt 
that  they  could  become  leaders  by  having 
the  guts  to  stand  up  and  throw  a  brick.  I 
wanted  to  channel  this  energy  Into  getting 
Jobs  instead." 

In  Indianapolis,  a  Voluntary  Advisory 
Corps  (VAC)  has  been  helping  unemployed 
p>er8ons  overcome  obstacles  that  have  pre- 
vented them  from  finding  and  keeping  a 
Job.  The  only  special  skill  required  of  a 
VAC  volunteer  U  that  he  be  a  successfiil 
breadwinner— a  person  with  a  Job  who  pays 
his  bills  and  deals  with  his  employers  and 
fellow  workers  successfully  month  In  and 
month  out.  The  VAC  volunteer  meets  with 
a  Job-seeker,  usually  referred  by  an  em- 
ployer who  has  been  unable  to  offer  him  a 
Job.  In  a  series  of  sessions,  the  volunteer 
advises  the  Job-seeker  about  how  and  where 
to  apply  for  a  Job  within  his  capabilities, 
how  to  "prepare  for  interviews  and  fill  out 
the  necessary  forms  and  how  to  bring  out 
his  positive  factors  that  will  appeal  to  an 
employer. 

Sometimes  Just  a  bit  of  community  en- 
couragement Is  all  that  Is  needed  to  generate 
effective  self-help  programs.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  group  of  teenagers,  given  such  en- 
couragement, banded  together  as  "The  Work- 
ing Magnlficents"  and  sent  out  flyers  that 
said: 

"What  Jobs  have  you  found  for  these  in- 
dustrious young  men  in  your  neighborhood? 
They  can  rake  leaves,  paint  your  porch  floor, 
clean  up  your  yard,  shellac  your  Inside  floors, 
clean  out  your  basement,  wash  and  polish 
your  car,  get  rid  of  your  rats  and  roaches,  and 
do  any  other  such  Jobs. . . ." 
Crime 
The  President's  Riot  Commission  last 
spring  drew  a  collective  profile  of  the  "coun- 
ter-rioters"— after  interviewing  many  ghetto 
residents  who  worked  to  prevent  the  riots. 
The  report  stressed  that  "the  counter-rioter's 
actions  and  attitudes  refiected  his  substan- 
tially greater  stake  In  the  social  system."  In 
other  words,  the  key  is:  a  stake  In  the  com- 
munity. 

A  number  of  volunteer  groups  throughout 
the  country  have  sought  to  apply  that  mes- 
sage. In  Indianapolis,  a  group  of  women 
started  modestly,  seeking  to  curb  crime,  per- 
suade dropouts  to  return  to  school  and  ob- 
tain a  new  light  on  one  dark  street. 

Thousands  of  women  in  the  community 
have  Joined  the  campaign.  They  have  helped 
keep  scores  of  children  In  school,  gotten 
hundreds  of  new  street  lights  and  established 
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a  "court-watchers"  program  to  keep  tabs  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  courts.  They  have  also 
begun  a  "one-woman-one-child"  program  in 
which  one  woman  helps  to  solve  the  problems 
of  one  disturbed  child,  whether  he  needs  a 
new  sweater,  help  with  his  schoolwork  or  a 
Job  for  his  unemployed  father. 

An  incident  In  Chicago  recently  gave  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  value  of  such  pro- 
grams. A  16-year-old  hefted  a  flst-slzed  rock 
In  his  hand,  then  suddenly  thrust  It  toward 
Lucy  Lewis,  a  city  anti-poverty  worker. 
"Here,"  he  told  her,  "I've  got  something  for 
you.  You  kept  me  so  busy  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  throw  it." 

HOW  DO   TOU  START? 

Chase  Volunteers  for  Community  Action 
(CVCA)  has  been  created  to  help  Chase  staff 
members  who  want  to  do  voluntary  work  on 
community  problems  In  their  spare  time.  It 
acts  as  liaison  with  various  private  and 
public  groups  and  agencies  that  are  seeking 
volunteer  help. 

Through  CVCA  you  can  take  youngsters  for 
a  boat  ride  around  the  city,  or  to  a  museum, 
to  a  ball  game  or  the  circus;  help  out  In  child 
care  centers;  tutor  children  In  remedial  read- 
ing or  other  subjects;  teach  them  to  paint, 
sew  or  make  handcrafted  articles  In  work- 
shops; or  counsel  adults  on  Job  difficulties, 
family  finances  or  other  problems. 

To  get  started  in  these  and  various  other 
activities  and  projects,  telephone  CVCA  on 
Extension  4314. 

Many  Chase  officers  are  working  to  assist 
economic  development  in  disadvantaged 
areas — through  Bank  programs,  the  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportunity,  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation, 
the  New  York  Coalition  and  other  groups. 
Volunteers  provide  managerial  assistance  to 
minority-group  clients  who  want  to  start 
their  own  businesses  and  who  need  advice 
about  financing,  credit,  marketing  and  other 
problems;  or  who  already  have  their  own 
businesses,  but  have  run  Into  difficulties. 

"GREATER,    BETTER,    AND    MORE    BEAUTIFUL    .    .    ." 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  Ancient  Greece,  every 
young  Athenian  as  he  came  of  age  took  this 
oath  of  citizenship: 

"Thus  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit 
this  City  not  less  but  greater,  better  and 
more  beautiful  than  It  was  transmitted  to 
us." 

Perhaps  we  should  all  take  our  own  ver- 
sion of  that  oath. 

[Excerpts  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
NA,  Annual  Report  1967] 

To   THE   STOCKHOLDERS 

We  believe  it  Is  fitting  that  the  cover  of 
the  Annual  Report  for  1967  should  merge 
New  York's  "other"  skyline  with  the  tradi- 
tional one.  The  foreground  suggests  the  tene- 
ments of  Harlem.  Seen  beyond  are  the  tower- 
ing skyscrapers  of  Wall  Street.  Together,  the 
two  skylines  illustrates  New  York's  majesty 
as  well  as  the  menace  of  her  slums.  Through- 
out 1967  your  bank  labored  to  narrow  the 
distance — in  a  figurative  sense — between 
these  two  disparate  ways  of  life.  And,  in  a 
quite  literal  way,  Chase  Manhattan  was  dedi- 
cated to  uplifting  the  standard  of  living  In 
the  low-Income  areas  of  New  York. 

As  a  leading  commercial  bank.  Chase  Man- 
hattan's major  contribution  is  to  put  money 
to  work  in  a  creative  and  productive  way  and 
thereby  contribute  to  economic  growth  and 
progress  in  the  city,  the  state,  the  country 
and,  indeed,  the  world. 

In  addition.  Chase  is  concentrating  Its  ef- 
forts in  three  major  categories:  first,  in  pro- 
viding Jobs,  training  and  opportunities  for 
advancement;  second.  In  channeling  funds 
into  specific  projects  aimed  at  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  less  fortunate,  and 
third.  In  sharing  the  bank's  technical  and 
managerial  talent  with  organizations  work- 
ing to  accelerate  the  economic  advancement 
of  disadvantaged  groups. 
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This  responsibility  to  our  social  environ- 
ment is  intimately  intertwined  with  our  eco- 
nomic responsibility  to  our  stockholders.  We 
cannot,  we  beUeve,  Justify  your  faith  In  us 
simply  by  earning  a  profit  today.  We  must 
also  be  certain  that  we  are  securing  a  place 
for  tomorrow. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  bank  supported  a 
variety  of  projects  designed  to  foster  an 
environment  conducive  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth.  Some  of  these  are  shown  on 
pages  22  and  23. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  devoting  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  time  to  examining  ways 
In  which  we  can  give  more  effective  expres- 
sion to  our  policy  of  equal  opportunity.  The 
fact  is  that  In  recent  years  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  enough  qualified  people  to  fill 
our  Job  openings.  Thus  our  only  alternative 
is  to  try  to  upgrade  the  labor  force  on 
which  we  and  other  New  York  City  busi- 
nesses must  draw. 

We  have  recruited  directly  In  such  areas 
as  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Once 
staff  members  are  on  the  Job,  every  effort  is 
made  to  see  that  they  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  their  potential. 

A  complete  range  of  formal  and  on-the- 
job  training  programs  is  available  to  all 
members  of  the  staff  for  upgrading  skills  and 
facilitating  personal  advancement.  More 
than  3,000  staff  members  benefited  from  over 
50  centralized  training  programs  and  thou- 
sands more  participated  in  decentralized 
training  within  their  own  units.  In  addition. 
1,300  staffers  took  advantage  last  fall  of  the 
bank's  Education  Plan,  under  which  tuition 
Is  refunded  to  staffers  who  satisfactorily 
complete  approved  courses  in  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking. 

Chase  Manhattan's  need  for  skilled  staff  Is 
underlined  by  the  bank's  increasing  com- 
plexity and  by  our  continuing  growth.  We 
processed  526  million  checks,  about  67c  more 
than  the  year  before,  and  transferred  or  reg- 
istered over  22  million  stock  certificates,  a 
rise  of  217<j.  Our  loans  and  mortgages  climbed 
to  $10.4  billion,  a  gain  of  3.7%  over  1966, 
and  our  deposits  were  $15.8  billion,  a  gain 
of  14.6%. 

During  1967,  our  gross  revenues  were 
higher,  largely  reflecting  our  Increased  vol- 
ume of  loans,  as  well  as  services  for  which 
fees  are  charged.  Although  Chase  Manhattan 
took  the  lead  In  reducing  the  prime  rate  to 
5^%  In  January  1967,  this  rate  returned  to 
6%  In  November  when  money  market  con- 
ditions warranted.  On  average  the  return  on 
loans  was  higher  for  1967  than  the  year 
before. 

At  the  same  time,  our  largest  single  ex- 
pense Item — interest  payments  to  others — 
stabilized.  Interest  payments  totaled  $283 
tnlllion,  up  less  than  one  percent,  in  contrast 
to  a  42%  Increase  during  1966. 

Because  of  greater  activity  throughout  the 
bank  and  of  our  larger  earning  assets,  our 
net  operating  earnings  rose  to  more  than 
$105  million,  a  gain  of  7%  over  1966.    >■ 

The  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
bank  depends,  of  course,  not  only  on  our  cor- 
porate efforts  but  on  the  performance  of  our 
national  economy.  And  when  we  focus  on 
the  national  ouUook  for  the  next  year  or  so. 
we  find  cause  for  concern. 

One  major  problem  Is  the  continuing  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  which  last  year 
ran  between  $3.5  and  $4  billion.  The  govern- 
ment's program  of  restrictions  on  most  U.S. 
Investments  abroad  announced  on  New  Year's 
Day  will  not  solve  this  problem  In  the  long 
run.  It  Is  a  step  backward  from  the  freedom 
of  trade  and  payments  that  supports  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  and  world  economies, 
rich  and  poor  nations  alike.  Such  controls 
can  hurt  us  competitively  In  world  markets 
and  harm  the  balance-of-payments  picture 
more  than  they  can  help  if  they  are  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  time. 
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ARMY  RESERVE 


RACISM— BY  THE 


NXniBERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOCTSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0|'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  J(^uary  28,  1969 


Speaker,  the  orders 

;nt  of  the  Army,  cut 

new  administration 

racism  by  the  num- 

an  army  ordering  a 
roops  to  be  selected 
lifications  but  on  col- 


Mr.  RARICK. 
from  the  Departi 
5  days  before  thi 
took  office,  call  foi 
bers. 

Can  you  Imaginj 
percentage  of  its 
not  because  of  qui 
or  alone? 

And  a  List  of  all  bersonnel  are  ordered 
to  be  kept  by  grade  and  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the  unit! 

With  all  the  repoKs,  tests,  and  percent- 
ages one  wonders  If  the  Army  will  ever 
have  time  to  trairj  or  flght?  There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  sufficient  to  submit 
a  morning  report  to  keep  track  of  the 
men. 

Let  Us"hope  the 'new  President  abides 
by  his  commitmenjt  to  reduce  the  draft 
by  making  the  professional  military  serv- 
ice more  attractive.  If  so,  he  will  need 
to  abolish  such  trivial  social  discipline 
and  emancipate  thfc  military. 

A  man  is  either  p.  soldier  or  he  is  not. 
Forced  race  mixinr  in  off -base  housing, 
schools,  and  the  like  will  never  appeal  to 
the  professional  sojdler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  uijder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  the  trticle  of  the  Depart- 
for  January  15,  1969, 
for  inclusion  in  thf  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

rHE  Armt,  Head- 

QUAHTERS,     12211    U.S.     AEMT     RE- 
SERVE COMMAK). 

Fort  Chaffee,  Ark.,  January  15. 1969. 
Subject:  US  Army  R^erve  FY  1969  Strength 
.Authorization. 

1.  Reference: 

a.  DA    Message    8g|2186, 
1969  from  CAR. 

b.  AR  135-91. 

c.  AR  11-35. 

2.  DA  Message  892186  (reference  la  above) 
Is  quoted  verbatim  h  ;reln  for  immediate  Un- 

USAR  Troop  Program 
Units  and  USAR  Schools  within  this  com- 
mand: 

Prom  CAR  Sgd  TAG. 

"SubJ :  US  Army  R^erve  FY  1969  Strength 
Authorization. 

'Reference:  a.  MS^  DA  862673,  dtd  4  May 
1968. 

"b.  AR  135-91. 

"c.  AR  11-35. 

"1.  Application   of 


dated    1    January 


PL   90-500   to   the   US 


Army  Reserve  less  uiits  on  Active  Duty  re- 
sults in  a  world-wide  annual  average  strength 
requirement  of  254.295  for  FY  1969.  The  31 
October  1968  assigned  strength  was  243308. 

"2.  In  order  to  attain  the  annual  average 
strength  of  254,295  f  >r  FY  1969  strength  au- 
thorization for  units  of  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Is 
programmed  for  264,000  to  be  attained  by 
Feb.  1969  and  maintained  pending  further 
instructions.  The  inticipated  return  of 
mobilized  .Army  Reierve  units  during  FY 
1970  will  provide  for  uinual  average  strength 
greater  than  FY  1961  •  authorizations;  there- 
fore, this  action  will  also  tend  to  reduce 
strength  fluctuations  in  FY  1970. 

"3.  To  ensure  attainment  of  the  required 
FTT  1969  average  annual  strength,  a  4%  over- 
strength  Is  authorlzid  for  each  unit  above 
that  authorized  in  Ri7TB-68,  Including  those 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

units  authorized  100%  TOE.  Fractions  will 
be  rounded  to  the  nearer  whole  number 
(.5-1). 

"4.  OX  the  4%  overstrength,  3%  will  be 
enlisted  from  the  normal  REP  waiting  lists, 
prior  service  personnel  and  other  sources. 

•  5.  Of  the  4%  overstrength,  1%  will  be  en- 
listed from  a  special  list  consisting  of  Negro 
applicants  and  designed  to  Increase  Negro 
participation  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units 
without  regard  to  enlistments  from  the  regu- 
lar waiting  list.  Negro  personnel  currently  on 
the  regular  waiting  lists  who  so  desire  may 
be  placed  on  the  special  waiting  list  along 
with  new  applicants.  The  overstrength  will 
be  managed  by  the  chain  of  command  in 
order  to  ensure  full  utilization  with  emphasis 
on  those  units  lowest  in  Negro  participation. 
»  *  •  «  • 

"4.  Special  waiting  lists  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 5,  quoted  message.  If  not  already  In 
existence,  will  be  immediately  established 
and  Negro  personnel  on  the  normal  ( or  regu- 
lar) REP  waiting  lists  will  be  contacted  and 
Invited  to  authorize  their  name  to  be  changed 
from  the  normal  (or  regular)  REP  waiting 
lists  to  the  special  waiting  lists  and,  If  other- 
wise eligible  and  qualified  for  immediate 
enlistment  personnel  will  be  enlisted  from 
the  special  waiting  lists  where  the  unit  Is 
below  the  104%  and  have  less  than  1%  Negro 
strength  In  the  unit  as  of  this  date.  When 
the  1  %  strength  figure  has  been  reached  vrtth 
Negro  personnel  those  on  the  normal  (or 
regular)  waiting  lists  wUl  be  enlisted." 
•  •  •  *  • 

8.  A  current  report  of  Negro  personnel 
strength  assigned  to  each  unit  of  this  com- 
mand will  be  submitted  to  this  headquarters 
by  not  later  than  24  January  1969.  The  report 
will  be  by  number  of  grade  and  the  percent- 
age of  Negro  personnel  of  the  strength  of  the 
unit.  Units  win  submit  reports  DIRECT  to 
this  headquarters,  ATTN:  AKOOA-AA,  and 
furnish  their  next  higher  command  an  In- 
formation copy  of  the  report. 

9.  This  headquarters  stands  ready  to  assist 
unit  commanders  in  any  way  possible  in  their 
recruiting  efforts.  The  Command  Recruiting 
Officer  and  NCO  will  visit  the  major  and 
intermediate  headquarters  of  the  command 
during  the  next  forty  five  (45)  days  to  assist 
and  advise  the  unit  recruiting  personnel  and 
unit  commanders  In  their  recruiting  efforts. 
The  visits  will  be  scheduled  on  the  week-ends 
when  the  unit  has  a  scheduled  training  as- 
sembly. Recruiting  personnel  of  major  and 
intermediate  headquarters  may  be  requested 
to  visit  their  subordinate  units.  Man-day 
spaces  will  be  made  available  for  the  visits 
if  requested  to  do  so. 

10.  As  has  been  stated  time  and  again  in 
correspondence  from  this  headquarters  on 
this  subject,  recruiting  to  attain  and  main- 
tain authorized  strengths  is  a  command 
responsibility  of  the  individual  unit  com- 
mander. This  headquarters  expects  and  in- 
sists that  unit  commanders  at  all  levels  of 
this  command  discharge  this  responsibility 
with  no  less  zeal  than  th»  other  responsibil- 
ities of  command. 

For  the  commander : 

Everett  Nugent, 
Maj,  GS.  USAR,  Actg  Asst  AG. 


LETTER  TO  CHAIRMAN  KOSYGIN 
REQUESTING  RELEASE  OP  RU- 
DOLF HESS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein,  research  associate  at  the  Hoover 
Institution   on    War,    Revolution,    and 


January  28,  1969 

Peace,  at  Stanford  University  in  my  dis- 
trict, recently  wrote  to  Chairman  Alexel 
Kosygln,  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  suggesting  that 
he  consider  the  release  of  the  sole  sur- 
viving war  criminal  imprisoned  in  Span- 
dau. 

Since  Rudolf  Hess'  release  has  been 
requested  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
and  has  been  blocked  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Epstein's  letter  raises  an  in- 
teresting question. 

I  submit  it  herewith  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Hoover  iNSTrrtTTioN  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace, 

October  29, 1968. 
Chairman  Alexei  Kostgin, 
The  Kremlin, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  Kosygin:  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
behalf  of  Rudolf  Hess,  the  last  and  only  pris- 
oner In  SpEindau. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  repeatedly 
demanded  his  release.  The  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  obstacle  to  this 
humanitarian  act.  Why?  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  never  publicly  stated  Its  reasons 
for  Insisting  that  Rudolf  Hess  should  die  In 
Spandau. 

As  you  know  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  had  acquitted  Rudolf 
Hess  of  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. He  was  sentenced  to  a  life  term  of 
Imprisonment  for  the  preparation  and  carry- 
ing out  of  "aggressive  war." 

Rudolph  Hess  Is  74  years  old.  He  has  been 
a  prisoner  for  28  years ! 

Innumerable  people  have  publicly  declared 
that  Rudolph  Hess  should  no  longer  be  kept 
in  prison.  This  opinion  is  in  accordance  with 
"socialist"  as  well  as  "non-socialist"  humanl- 
tarlanlsm. 

Among  those  advocating  his  release  was  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  and  Hess'  prosecutor  at 
Nuremberg,  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross. 

To  mention  Just  a  few  of  the  Illustrious 
people  who  want  Hess  released,  I  mention 
the  following:  Professor  Hahn,  Professor  Hel- 
senberg,  Martin  Nlemoeller,  Andre  Fran?ols- 
Poncet,  Sefton  Delmer,  Jean  Anouilh,  Bishop 
Lilje,  Ernst  Juenger,  Francis  Noel-Baker, 
Lord  Robertson  of  Oakridge,  House  of  Lords, 
England,  Lord  Russel  of  Liverpool,  House  of 
Lords,  England,  Bishop  of  Woolwich,  Eng- 
land, Archduke  Otto  von  Hapsburg. 

There  are  Jvist  a  few  of  the  800  people  of 
aU  creeds  and  political  standing  who  have 
signed  a  public  appeal  for  the  release  of 
Rudolf  Hess.  1968  has  been  declared  by  the 
United  Nations  as  "Human  Rights  Year!" 

May  I  respectfully  suggest.  Sir,  that  you 
reconsider  the  Soviet  Government's  point  of 
view  in  the  light  of  true  humanism? 

With  the  expression  of  my  highest  esteem, 
I  remain,  Sir, 

FalthfiUly  yours, 

Jm.njs  Epstein. 


CEDAR  GROVE  POST  OFFICE  RE- 
CEIVES CITATION  OF  MERIT  FOR 
BEAUTIFICATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  award 
of  a  "Citation  of  Merit"  to  the  Cedar 
Grove,  N.J.,  Post  Office  for  Its  outstand- 
ing beautiflcation  accomplishments.  Un- 


Januarxj  29,  1969 
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der  the  direction  of  Postmaster  James  De 
Maio  the  Post  Office  of  the  Township  of 
Cedar  Grove  has  achieved  a  notable  rec- 
ord of  efficient  and  courteous  service. 
But  beyond  this,  the  post  office  has 
moved  to  create  a  more  beautiful  envi- 
ronment. The  Verona-Cedar  Grove 
Times  of  January  23  has  an  excellent  edi- 
torial describing  the  f>ost  office's  con- 
tribution to  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
community,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point.  As 
the  editorial  states,  "Esthetics  Is  a  vir- 
tue,"  but   unfortunately   it  is  one  not 


much  exercised.  So  it  is  with  distinct 
gratification  that  I  hail  the  efforts  of 
Postmaster  De  Maio  and  this  signal 
recognition  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Post  Of- 
fice's efforts : 

Post  Office  Honored 
Esthetics  is  a  virtue  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Post  Office  as  well  as  efficient  and  courteous 
service  and  the  facility  under  the  Postmaster- 
ship  of  James  De  Maio  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  been  chosen  for  a  "Citation  of 
Merit"  award  recognizing  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  support  the  natural  beauty 
program  of  President  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 


The  citation  was  made  after  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion by  postal  authorities  from  regional 
headquarters.  They  took  note  of  added 
shrubbery,  flower  boxes  placed  In  attractive 
places  and  rose  bushes  supplied  from  the 
Garden  of  the  Patriots,  Cape  Coral,  Florida. 

Not  only  has  the  landscaping  made  the 
Post  Office  building  attractive.  It  has  en- 
hanced the  area  surrounding  the  township's 
municipal  building  which  for  a  long  time 
has  received  the  attention  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Garden  Club  also.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  De  Maio 
and  his  fellow-workers  as  well  as  of  the 
civic  organization  should  encourage  others 
In  the  area  to  make  Cedar  Grove  even  more 
attractive. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^erf/iesrfai/,  January  29,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Pleverend  Stephen  Bilak, 
pastor,  St.  Vladimir  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox Cathedral,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look 
with  favor  upon  our  great  coimtry — the 
United  States  of  America.  Thou  hast 
made  us  great  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  place 
and  power  have  come  of  Thee,  and 
we  have  them  as  a  trust  to  use  in  Thy 
service.  We  implore  Thee,  O  Lord,  instill 
us  with  brotherly  love,  bring  order,  unity, 
and  understanding.  Guard  and  keep  in 
good  health  our  esteemed  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  all  those 
to  whom  has  been  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Nation. 

O  Merciful  God,  on  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  we  commend  to  Thy  gracious 
care  the  enslaved  Ukrainian  people,  and 
pray,  O  Lord,  that  Ukraine  once  again  be- 
come free  from  this  atheistic  commu- 
nistic oppressor  and  modem  slavery. 

O  Heavenly  Father,  help  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  heroic  fight  against 
tyrannj-,  symbolized  and  practiced  by  the 
Red  empire.  Help  all  the  oppressed  na- 
tions to  become  free,  as  well.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JESSE  PAINE  WOLCOTT 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  and  great  sadness  to 
formally  notify  my  colleagues  that 
former  Congressman  Jesse  Paine  Wol- 
cott  passed  away  yesterday — Tuesday, 
January  28,  1969,  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  at 
the  age  of  75.  Jesse  would  have  cele- 
brated his  76th  birthday  in  a  few  weeks 
on  March  3. 

There  are  many,  many  Members  in 
this  Chamber  who  can  speak  more  know- 
ingly and  personally  of  Jesse  Wolcott  and 
the  26  years  that  he  served  as  a  Mem- 


ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
representing  the  old  Seventh  District  of 
Michigan,  from  1931  to  1957. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Jesse  for 
the  first  time  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Washington  back  in  1961.  Jesse  was  then 
a  director  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  appeared  before 
our  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  on  which  I  served  at  the  time. 

From  the  more  senior  members  of  the 
committee  I  quickly  learned  of  Jesse's 
fine  reputation  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all.  Then,  in  1964, 
Michigan's  congressional  districts  under- 
went a  great  change.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  I  fortunately  ended  up  with  most  of 
the  counties  of  Jesse's  old  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. This  included,  as  now,  Jesse's 
home  county  of  St.  Clair. 

Thus,  through  my  service  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  my  Mich- 
igan background  and  acquisition  of 
much  of  the  old  Seventh  District,  my 
friendship  with  Jesse  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Grace,  prospered.  A  friendship  my  wife, 
June,  and  I  cherished  and  shall  always 
remember  with  great  fondness  and 
affection. 

We  shall  always  recall  with  great  de- 
light an  overseas  trip  with  Grace  and 
Jesse  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful time  made  so  enjoyable  by  the  witty 
and  sparkling  personality  possessed  by 
Jesse. 

As  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  Jesse 
today,  I  think  it  is  important  to  cite  at 
the  outset  that  this  man  devoted  over  45 
years  of  his  life  to  public  service. 

Imagine  the  impact  this  fine  gentle- 
man has  left  in  helping  to  chart  our 
Nation's  future  when  he  first  arrived  in 
Washington  on  March  4, 1931,  to  take  the 
oath  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  his 
first  term  in  the  72d  Congress. 

In  26  years,  he  served  on  such  commit- 
tees as  Territories,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Revision  of  the  Laws,  Roads,  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Postwar  Economic 
Policy  and  Planning,  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  and  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Tax  Exempt 
Foundations. 

It  is  of  special  honor  to  point  out  that 
Jesse  Paine  Wolcott  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  both  in  the  80th  Congress— 
1947-48 — and  83d  Congress — 1953-54. 
Under  his  chairmanship  the  following 
bills  were  passed:  the  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1947;  the  Consumer  Credit 


Controls  Act  of  1947:  the  Rent  Control 
Acts  of  1947, 1948,  and  1953;  the  Veterans 
Housing  Act  of  1948;  and  the  Housing 
Acts  of  1953  and  1954.  I  am  certain  that 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Pat  man,  can  well  recall  Jesse's 
contributions  to  that  committee  over  the 
years. 

I  think  that  I  shall  always  recall  with 
particular  fondness  a  special  trip  that 
Jesse  made  to  Capitol  Hill  back  in  Sep- 
tember 1963. 1  needed  help  as  I  knew  that 
I  would  be  campaigning  for  reelection  in 
a  new  district  in  1964.  Much  of  that  new 
district  would  be  Jesse's  old  territory 
from  which  he  had  voluntarily  retired 
from  Congress  in  1957. 

Puffing  on  his  cigar,  another  of  his 
trademarks  over  the  years,  Jesse  pre- 
dicted, "You  won't  have  any  difficulty, 
Jim.  They  are  friendly,  outgoing  people 
in  the  Seventh  District.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  acquainted."  He  lent  his 
fullest  support  in  my  behalf. 

In  our  small  talk,  I  asked  Jesse  what 
he  felt  was  the  biggest  change  in  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  last  35 
years.  In  a  wink  he  stated  bluntly  and 
concisely — "It's  bigger."  In  talking  about 
everyone  depending  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  their  problems,  Jesse 
added,  "They  should  stay  at  home." 

I  have  fond,  warm  memories  of  this 
man — little  in  stature,  but  so  big  and  tall 
in  greatness  and  in  heart.  He  shall  al- 
ways rank  with  the  very  best  who  have 
served  our  country  so  well  for  so  long. 

And  serve  his  coimti-y  and  his  fellow 
man  he  did  with  distinction.  There  are 
17  lines  in  the  "Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1961"  on 
Jesse  Paine  Wolcott.  A  book  could  be 
written  on  each  line. 

Consider  his  birth  and  childhood  in 
Gardner,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  where 
he  attended  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Then  his  attendance  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
Technical  Institute  and  graduation  in 
1915  from  the  Detroit  College  of  Law,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same 
year  and  commenced  practice  in  Detroit. 
He  answered  the  call  to  serve  his  coun- 
ti-y  during  the  First  World  War  and  did 
so  with  distinction  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  a  machinegun  company  overseas  as 
a  part  of  the  26th  Infantry,  1st  Division, 
1917-19. 

After  the  war,  Jesse  returned  to  Michi- 
gan and  settled  1p  Port  Huron,  some  50 
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miles  northeast  of  :  Detroit,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1921  he  was 
named  assistant  Folice  judge  of  Port 
Huron  and  then  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  St.  Clair  (i;ounty  in  1922-26.  In 
1927  he  began  his  Service  as  the  prose- 
cutor. A  few  years|  later,  he  began  his 
long  and  fruitful  service  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  winning  in  the 
1930  election  and  formally  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  72d  Congress  on  March  4, 
1931.  I 

Por  26  years,  he  I  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body;  certainly,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  to  serve.  No  one  could 
surpass  his  dedication  or  his  devotion. 
Always  a  gentlemin  who  thought  of 
others  before  him^^lf.  We  have  lost  a 
great  man  but  our  ^untry,  our  State  of 
Michigan,  and  the  -present  Eighth  Dis- 
trict and  the  old  |  Seventh  District  of 
Michigan  are  bettei-  off  for  having  had 
the  benefit  of  the  talents  of  this  little 
giant — Jesse  Paine  Wolcott. 

To  his  wife.  Gra^e.  and  his  family,  I 
wish  to  express  tha  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  ai^  particularly  those 
who  are  still  here  tliat  had  the  honor  of 
serving  with  this  grtat  and  good  man. 

I  also  would  like  ^o  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  today's — January  29, 
1969 — edition  of  the  | Washington  Post  re- 
porting on  Jesse's  p^ing,  at  this  point: 

JESSX    WOLCOTT,  I LXGISLATOR,    DiXS 

Former  Rep.  Jess^  Paine  Wolcott.  of 
Michigan's  Seventh  plstrlct.  who  served  In 
the  House  for  26  year<.  died  yesterday  at  his 
home  m  Chevy  Chase. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  76.  ba<l  been  In  111  health  In 
recent  years  and  had  suffered  several  strokes. 

A  Republican.  Mr.  \;^oloott  ^*«  ^rs*  elected 
to  the  House  In  1930  and  served  continu- 
ously until  his  retlrei^ent  In  1957.  He  served 
as  board  chairman  of  the  Federsil  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.   froni   1958  to   1964. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currenty  Committee  In  the 
RepubUcan-controUed!  80th  Congress  from 
1947  to  1949  and  agal^  In  the  83d  Congress 
of  1953  to  1955. 

After  World  War  n.  ihe  played  a  major  role 
In  handling  legislation  that  guided  the 
transition  from  strict  ifartlme  economic  con- 
trols to  the  more  lenljent  regulations  of  the 
postwar  period.  ] 

In  1946,  he  was  an  linportant  figure  In  ob- 
taining Republican  stipport  for  a  loan  to 
Oreat  Britain.  His  pc^stwar  position,  favor- 
ing certain  Intematlotial  commitments,  dif- 
fered from  the  isolationist  viewpoint  he  had 
held  up  to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. He  cast  his  vote;  for  a  munitions  em- 
bargo In  1937.  against  Selective  Service  In 
1940  and  against  Lenjd-Lease  to  Britain  In 
1941.  ; 

On  domestic  affair^  he  was  regarded  as 
a  conservative  throughout  his  career,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  Ha  strongly  fought  the 
agricultural  policies  (if  the  New  Deal  but 
voted  for  Social  Secu-lty  and  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Ac  t. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  to  Investigate  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions during  the  19508. 

He  signed  a  controversial  report  assail- 
ing foundations  for  showing  a  "distinct 
tendency  to  favor  political  opinions  to  the 
left."  I 

A  native  of  Gardnqr.  Mass..  Mr.  Wolcott 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Brad- 
ford, the  first  governoi  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  He  moved  to  Michigan  In  1912. 

He   Is  survived   by   Ills   wife,  Grace   A.;    a 


son.   Jesse   Paine   Jr., 


of    Rockford,   111.;    a 


niece,  Mrs.  Franchon  Caatro  of  Washington, 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  word  of  sympathy  to  Jesse  Wol- 
cott's  widow,  his  son,  and  his  grandchil- 
dren. When  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
Jesse  was  a  ranking  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  He 
gave  me  as  great  help  as  any  Member 
of  this  Congress.  He  was  always  kind, 
he  was  always  sympathetic,  and  he  was 
always  wonderfully  helpful  to  me.  I  can- 
not begin  to  express  both  my  gratitude  to 
his  memory  and  my  sympathies  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  geiUlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan yielding. 

Mr.  Jesse  Wolcott  was  one  of  the  sen- 
ior Representatives,  not  only  on  our  side 
but  in  the  House  as  a  whole,  when  I  was 
privileged  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
on  January  3,  1949.  Prior  to  being  sworn 
in  as  a  Member,  it  had  been  suggested 
to  me  that  I  sit  down  and  talk  with  Jesse 
Wolcott  about  committees  and  about 
other  opportunities  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Despite  the  fact  that  Jesse 
Wolcott  had  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  the  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  aind  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  great  multitude  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, he  took  ample  time  to  give 
me  good  counsel  and  advice. 

I  was  deeply  grateful  then  for  his 
many  courtesies,  and  as  the  years  passed, 
and  as  we  served  together,  there  was  no 
person  for  whom  I  had  a  higher  regard 
and  a  greater  admiration  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  the  late  Jesse 
Wolcott. 

We  were  all  sorry  that  he  left  the 
House  voluntarily,  but  Jesse  Wolcott  as- 
sumed other  duties  in  the  executive 
branch  of  government  and  performed, 
as  he  always  did  any  job,  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  effectiveness  and  results. 

I  knew  Jesse  as  a  friend.  I  respected 
him  as  a  colleague.  I  will  miss  him,  but 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  or  quali- 
fication that  he  left  an  indelible  mark 
of  excellence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  extend  to  his  family  and  to  his 
friends  our  deepest  condolences. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  words 
of  sorrow  to  those  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  our  colleagues  today  over 
the  passing  of  one  of  my  very  dear  and 
personal  friends,  Jesse  Wolcott. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1939, 


I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
almost  4  years  before  going  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Wolcott  was 
the  ranldng  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  during  those  4  years.  He  was 
as  kind  and  as  considerate  as  any  per- 
son it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  He 
was  always  helpful  to  me,  and  I  took 
to  him  as  a  Democratic  Member  of  Con- 
gress many,  many  of  my  problems  for 
purposes  of  consultation  and  advice. 

I  grew  to  love  and  respect  him  as  a 
man.  He  was  always  a  keen  student  of 
the  legislation  over  which  that  commit- 
tee had  jurisdiction,  and  in  those  days 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  broader  than  It  is  now 
under  the  Reorganization  Act,  but  I  can 
remember  the  work  that  was  done  in 
connection  with  mandatory  prices  on  all 
agricultural  products  in  the  beginning 
of  World  War  n  and  other  legislation. 
I  was  always  one  v/ho  marveled  at  the 
depth  of  his  imderstandlng  of  many  of 
these  problems  even  though  he  came  out 
of  a  backgroimd  that  did  not  deal  with 
the  particular  subject  matter.  He  was 
a  serious  and  keen  student,  a  very  hon- 
orable person  and  one  who  had  many 
frl»nds  wliile  he  was  here,  certainly  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  always  in- 
cluded him  among  my  very  best  friends. 

I  extend  to  his  widow  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
on  his  passing. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  read  of  the  passing  on  of 
our  dear  and  valued  friend,  the  late 
Jesse  Wolcott. 

Jesse  Wolcott  served  in  this  body  for  a 
period  of  about  27  years  and  thereafter 
for  several  years  was  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

He  also  served  our  country  during 
World  War  I. 

Jesse  Wolcott  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Members  of  this  body  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1957.  He  occu- 
pied a  position  of  outstanding  leadership 
because  of  the  respect  and  admiration 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
had  for  him  and  for  his  ability,  his 
knowledge  and  his  courage.  He  clearly 
possessed  qualities  of  leadership  which 
commanded  the  attention  of  all  of  his 
colleagues. 

Jesse  Wolcott  was  not  only  a  great 
American  but  also  an  outstanding  legis 
lator  and  public  official. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Wolcott  and  her  loved 
ones  my  deep  sympathy  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  for- 
mer colleague  and  my  very  warm  and 
dear  friend,  Jesse  Wolcott. 

I  had  the  real  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  in  this  body  for  many,  many  years. 
He  was  an  active  and  a  most  intelligent 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  learned  to  respect  him  for 
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his  tireless  efforts  In  representing  his 
district  in  Michigan  and  for  the  out- 
standing job  he  did  when  both  as  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

If  anyone  who  serves  in  Congress  might 
be  termed  an  expert,  I  would  say  it 
would  have  been  Jesse  Wolcott.  He  was 
Indeed  an  expert  in  the  field  of  money 
and  banking  and  economics  generally. 

It  wsts  my  pleasure  to  tadk  with  him 
time  and  time  again,  asking  his  advice  on 
the  intricate  problems  which  came  before 
the  Congress.  I  saw  in  him  a  man  who 
had  the  answers  and  one  willing  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  his  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  most  complicated  of  subjects.  His 
advice  was  invariably  soimd.  Jesse  Wol- 
cott was  a  great  American,  a  man  of 
many  accomplishments  and  one  of  the 
kindest  men  I  have  ever  known.  I  believe 
the  country  is  better  for  his  having  served 
in  this  body. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  most  sincere 
sympathy  at  this  time  of  their  bereave- 
ment. I  share  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  this  expression  of  sorrow 
on  the  death  of  a  great  American.  Jesse 
Wolcott  was  not  only  one  of  the  kind- 
est men  I  ever  knew  but  he  was  an 
intellectual  giant  and  a  scholar  of  the 
highest  order. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  for  yielding  and  would  like  to 
Join  in  expressing  my  sorrow  on  learn- 
ing of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Jesse 
P.  Wolcott. 

Although  I  never  served  with  Con- 
gressman Wolcott,  as  he  retired  just  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  House,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
him  during  the  intervening  years.  As  a 
freshman  Congressman,  I  was  assigned 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  immediately  became  aware  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Congressman  Wol- 
cott was  held,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  that  committee  who  had  served  with 
him,  but  other  Members  of  the  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  also  by 
those  engaged  in  the  banking  profession 
throughout  our  country.  I  am  satisfied 
that  from  what  I  have  heard  about  this 
great  man,  and  his  tremendous  talents, 
and  his  capacity  for  good,  it  would  have 
been  a  rewarding  experience  to  have 
served  with  him  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

From  his  broad  acquaintances  and  his 
legions  of  friends  who  have  spoken  so 
kindly  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  I  know  he  served 
as  a  member  of  this  House  with  dedica- 
tion and  zeal  and  in  its  highest  tradi- 
tions. Mrs.  Wolcott  and  the  members  of 
their  family  have  my  sincere  condolences 
and  sympathy. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  sense  of  sadness  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  our  former 


colleague,   the  Honorable  Jesse  Paine 
Wolcott. 

I  well  remember  the  saged  counsel  I 
received  from  him  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  freshman  Member  of  this  au- 
gust body.  He  had  then  been  here  nearly 
two  decades,  and  I  soon  learned  the  great 
respect  with  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Congressman  Wolcott,  in  his  typically 
quiet  manner,  provided  us  newcomers 
with  a  wealth  of  advice.  His  suggestions 
in  the  area  of  our  conduct  and  procedure 
made  our  path  easier  to  travel. 

In  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— yea,  in  the  annals  of  our 
country  we  find  written  the  distinguished 
service  record  of  Jesse  Paine  Wolcott  in 
behalf  of  our  country. 

World  War  I  interrupted  his  plans  to 
begin  the  practice  of  law  because  shortly 
after  law  school  graduation  he  heeded 
the  call  to  military  duty.  He  went  over- 
seas as  a  lieutenant  with  a  machinegun 
company.  This  marked  his  first  service 
to  his  country,  and  he  was  on  military 
duty  from  1917  to  1919. 

His  second  tour  of  duty  as  a  public 
servant  started  after  the  war  when  he 
was  installed  as  a  judge  and  subsequently 
an  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  in 
Michigan. 

Then  for  26  years  he  served  in  this 
House,  having  been  returned  here  bien- 
nially as  the  "favorite  son"  Congressman 
of  the  voters  of  Michigan's  Thumb  Dis- 
trict. As  has  previously  been  related,  he 
voluntarily  retired  from  these  Halls  and 
later  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, where  he  concluded  his  career  of 
public  service. 

History  will  include  him  in  the  top 
echelon  of  public  servants  who  so  faith- 
fully guided  our  country  during  their  era 
of  duty. 

To  Mrs.  Wolcott,  the  widow,  and  other 
members  of  the  Wolcott  family,  Mrs. 
Cederberg  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character,  and  service  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VERY  REVEREND 
STEPHEN  BILAK 

•  Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  admiration  that  I  listened  to 
the  invocation  of  Father  Stephen  Bilak. 

Recently  he  celebrated  his  25th  anni- 
versary as  a  Ukrainian  Orthodox  priest. 
Surrounded  by  more  than  300  parishion- 
ers and  friends  in  St.  Vladimir  Cathedral, 
the  seat  of  his  parish  In  Northeast  Phila- 
delphia, Father  Bilak  surely  refiected  on 


the  pilgrimage  that  brought  him  to  that 
happy  day. 

As  we  mark  the  51st  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence,  and  Independ- 
ence cynically  and  systematically  de- 
stroyed by  Balkan  ambitions  and  Bol- 
shevik imperialism,  I  would  be  remiss  not 
to  recount  the  journey  of  this  valiant  and 
inspired  man. 

He  was  born  In  the  Ukraine  during  the 
First  World  War  ferment  for  Ukrainian 
liberty.  The  land  of  his  boyhood,  however, 
was  more  often  one  of  occupation — by 
the  Germans,  by  the  Poles,  by  the  Hun- 
garians, and  finally,  by  the  Soviets. 

Attending  schools  in  his  hometown, 
Uzhorod,  Father  BUak  was  graduated 
from  seminary  there  as  the  storm  clouds 
of  the  Second  World  War  broke  over 
Europe. 

When  his  hometown  fell  to  Hungarian 
troops,  he  was  called  Into  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Army.  During  his  army  service 
he  met  and  married  his  lovely  wife, 
Helen,  who  is  also  with  us  today. 

Ordained  In  1943  to  the  holy  priesthood 
in  Warsaw,  Poland,  he  was  assigned  by 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Metropolitan  of 
that  city  to  Berlin.  Germany.  At  war's 
end,  when  the  Allies  occupied  Berlin, 
Father  Bilak  worked  his  way  to  the  Brit- 
ish zone  and  organized  the  city's  first 
postwar  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  a 
parish  of  500  families. 

Later,  Father  Bilak  taught  religion 
and  language  at  a  displaced  persons 
camp  In  the  Rhine  Valley.  The  journey 
west  was  slow,  but  the  goal,  American 
liberty,  was  never  out  of  sight. 

Finally,  in  January  1950,  through  the 
efforts  of  Metropolitan  John  Theodoro- 
vlch,  now  His  Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  John,  archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Metropolitan  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  Church  of  the  United 
States,  Father  Bilak,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter,  Irene,  were  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

He  soon  became  a  well-traveled  Ameri- 
can, holding  pastorates  in  Jones,  Okla.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Woonsocket,  R.I.: 
and  Passaic,  N.J.  He  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1963  and  we  are  proud  and 
happy  to  have  him  as  friend  and  fellow 
Pennsylvanlan. 

In  1955,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  he  be- 
came a  U.S.  citizen. 

To  those  of  our  fellow  Americans,  who 
hold  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
freedom  lightly,  I  direct  attention  to  the 
inspired  example  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Very  Reverend  Stephen  Bilak,  this  man 
of  God — this  man  of  America. 


THE   PROBLEM    OF   CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  10  years 
ago  a  World  Health  Organization  study 
called  for  effective  action  regarding  the 
problem  of  cigarette  smoking.  This  re- 
port stated: 

The  sum  total  of  scientific  evidence  estab- 
lishes beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  Is  a  causative  factor  In  the 
rapidly  increasing  Incidence  of  human  epl- 
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dermoid  carcinoma  of  the  lung.  The  evidence 
of  a  caxise-effect  relationship  la  adequate  for 
considering  the  Initiation  of  public  health 
measures. 


years 


It  has  been  4 
General  of  the 
famous  report 
ing  as  a  health 
portance  to  warrant 
little  action  has  beep 
solve  the  problem 

In  1965.  the  Congress 
tlon  entitled,  "the 
beling  and  Advertising 
that    that    legislation 
sought  to  have  it 
and   subsequently 
President  exercise 
so  because  the  simple 
ment  on  a  package 


since  the  Surgeon 

United  States  issued  his 

decUring  cigarette  smok- 

ha^ard  of  sufficient  im- 

remedial  action,  and 

taken  to  effectively 


enacted  leglsla- 
^ederal  Cigarette  La- 
Act."  At  the  time 
was    enacted,    I 
defeated  in  this  body 
wught   to   have   the 
is  veto  power.  I  did 
meaningless  state- 
of  cigarettes  did  not 


RELATIVE  RISK 


Cause  of  dettii. 


Cancer  of  ttieHcmt 

Cancer  of  the  mouth 

Cancer  of  ttie  pharenx 

Cancer  of  the  esophagus 

Cancer  of  the  stomach 

Cancer  of  the  large  intestine.. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum 

Cancer  ot  the  pancreas 

Cancer  of  the  larynx' 

Cancer  of  the  prostate 

Cancer  of  the  kidney 

Cancer  ot  the  bladder 

Cancer  ot  the  brain 

Lymphosarcoma 

Leukemia 

Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease. 

Vascular  lesions,  etc 

Rheumatic   lever   and   chron)c   rheumatic 
heart  disease 


Nonrheumatic  endocarditis  i 

degeneration 

Hypertensive  heart  disease. 

General  arteriosclerosis 

Aortic  aneurysm 

Influenza  and  pneumonia.. 

Emphysema .... 

Gastric  ulcer' 

Duodenal  ulcer 

Cirrhosis  of  the  livet 

Chronic  nephritis... 


'  There  were  no  nonsmokei 
group  observed  rate  which  is 


Now  I  am  well 


reach  the  root  cause  of  the  problem 
which  is  basically  one  of  advertising. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  preempted  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  Unfortimately.  however, 
the  measure  was  signed  and  became  law. 
On  June  30  of  this  year,  that  law  will 
expire.  We  are,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  very  real  sense  at  the  crossroads  of 
one  of  the  most  important  health  issues 
to  face  this  body  in  many  years. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  has 
been  underscored  again  and  again  by 
studies  conducted  by  people  eminent  in 
the  field.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  a  table  compiled  by  two  gentle- 
men. Dr.  John  Ehmn,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John 
Weir,  which  highlight  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  before  us. 


OF  SMOKERS  FOR  SMOKmC  AMOUNTS  AND  SELECTED  CAUSES  OF  DEATH 


(I  CD  code) 


About  H 

Non-      pack  or 

smokers  less 


About 
About  IH  picks 
1  pack     or  more 


All 
smokers 


Total 

observed 

deaths 


ar  J  myocardial 


(162-1S3) 
(141,143-1*4) 

(145-148) 
(150) 
(150 
(153) 
(154) 
(157) 
(161) 
(177) 
(180) 
(181) 
•(193) 
(200) 
(204) 
(420) 

(330-334) 

(40(M02. 
410-416) 

(421-422) 

(440-443) 

(450) 

(451) 

(480-493) 

(502,527.1) 

(540). 

(541) 

.        (581) 

•(592-594) 


1.00 

3.72 

1.00 

3.69 

1.00  .. 

1.00 

1.27 

1.00 

1.09 

1.00 

.73 

1.00 

.54 

1.00 

2.94 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


.58 

.86 
1.53 

.50 
2.34 

.49 
1.39 
1.01 

.83 


.91 

.77 
5.97 
2.44 
1.16 
8.18 
1.00 

.40 
1.34 

.78 


9.05 

9.56 

7.61 

368 

1.17 

5.52 

2.76 

19 

1.16 

.53 

.76 

13 

1.69 

1.82 

1.82 

32 

.94 

1.25 

1.04 

109 

1.21 

1.00 

1.00 

72 

.99 

1.91 

.98 

41 

2.45 

1.44 

2.43 

71 

5  99 

5.84  .. 
.78 

11 

.98 

.78 

37 

3.30 

2.57 

2.46 

27 

2.81 

5.41 

2.89 

27 

.67 

.75 

.64 

41 

1.28 

.83 

1.46 

27 

1.73 

.66 

1.32 

30 

1.67 

1.74 

1.60 

1,718 

1.18 

1.49 

1.19 

241 

1.20 

.86 

1.01 

90 

1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

114 

1.28 

1.72 

1.23 

101 

8.17 

9.24 

7.52 

21 

2.88 

2.54 

2.64 

51 

2.58 

2.00 

1.99 

66 

1.80 

20.06 

12.33 

58 

1.67 

2.38  .. 

20 

.59 

.32 

.53 

24 

1.74 

1.61 

1.60 

198 

.66 

.20 

.66 

36 

'  Relative  to  the  risk  for  nor  smokers  which  is  set  to  1.00. 


dying  of  cancer  of  the  larynx.  The  figures  for  risk  given  here  are  based  on  the  under  1  package 

ju  UU3CIVCU   laic  Tviii\>ii  i.>  kI  TO  liUv.  ■  •  ii.  j        i  i  k 

There  were  no  nonsmoker   dying  of  gastric  ulcer.  The  figures  for  risk  given  here  are  based  on  the  under  1  package  group  ob- 
served rate  which  is  set  to  1.0  i. 


iware,  Mr.  Speaker, 


that  there  are  many  who  will  claim  that 
an  undue  economii!  hardship  would  be 
Incurred  upon  certain  segments  of  our 
Nation  by  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced.  Additionally,  they  continue 
to  tell  us  that  we  ar^  in  error — that  there 
is  in  fact  no  real  threat  to  our  physical 
well-being.  I  would]  at  this  point  like  to 
insert  in  the  Recgrij  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  pub- 
lication distributel  |)y  the  Public  Health 
le  the  effects  that 
|has  on  the  rate  of 

es: 
ive  a  higher  death  rate 
tiy  disease  than  non- 
smokers.  Among  malts,  the  death  rate  from 
this  disease  averages  TO  percent  more  for  ciga- 
rette smokers  than  for  nonsmokers;  In  some 
the  risk  may  be  twice  as  great — and  even 
higher  in  the  presenoe  of  other  known  "risk 
factors"  such  as  high  blood  pressure  and 
high  serum  cholesterol. 

Recent  data  show  ^at  the  risk  of  prema- 
ture death  from  coronary  disease  Is  especially 
high  among  smokers  45  to  54  years  of  age — 
over  three  times  as  Areat  for  men,  and  over 


Service  which  out| 
cigarette  smoking 
cardiovascular  dise 

cigarette  smokers 
from    coronary    arte 


twice  as  great  for  women  If  they  smoke  10  or 
more  cigarettes  per  day. 

Autopsy  studies  show  that  cigarette  smok- 
ers have  a  much  greater  frequency  of  ad- 
vanced coronary  arteriosclerosis  than  do  non- 
smokers.  Clinical  and  experimental  studies 
demonstrate  that  smoking  produces  abnor- 
malities of  cardiovascular  physiology. 

Cessation  of  smoking  reduces  the  risk  of 
dying  from  coronary  disease. 

In  1964,  the  Surgeon  General's  special  ad- 
visory committee  concluded  that  "It  is  more 
prudent  to  assume  that  the  established  asso- 
ciation between  cigarette  smoking  and  cor- 
onary disease  has  causative  meaning  than  to 
suspend  judgment  until  no  uncertainty  re- 
mains." (The  committee  pointed  out  that 
the  susp)ected  causative  role  of  other  factors — 
high  blood  pressure,  high  cholesterol,  and 
overweight — though  not  proven  has  caused 
countermeasures  to  be  taken  against  them.) 

By  1967,  additional  evidence  pointed  even 
more  strongly  toward  cigarette  smoking  as  a 
cause  of  death  from  coronary  heart  disease 
and  suggested  that  some  of  the  considerations 
may  also  apply  to  cerebrovascular  disease. 
Recent  research  has  Indicated  the  nlootlne 
and  carbon  monoxide  In  tobacco  smoke  may 
be  important  factors  In  the  mechanism  that 
produces  coronary  heart  disease. 


Furthermore,  in  1967  then  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  John 
W.  Gardner,  related  to  Congress  the 
minlmums  that  would  be  required  to  re- 
duce the  death  rate  associated  wlUi 
smoking  and  halt  cigarette-related 
disease  before  it  reaches  epidemic  pro- 
portions. I  insert  in  the  Record  those 
recommendations : 

1.  There  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  now  smoking — a  number 
which  amounts  to  49  million  adults,  or  42 
percent  of  our  adult  poptilatlon. 

2.  We  must  encourage  young  people  not 
to  start  smoking.  At  present,  as  many  as  half 
the  boys  and  girls  in  this  country  have  be- 
come cigarette  smokers  by  the  time  they  are 
18. 

3.  We  must  work  towards  the  development 
of  a  less  hazardous  cigarette — and,  concur- 
rently, help  develop  a  climate  of  opinion  so 
that  If  such  a  cigarette  is  developed,  smokers 
will  turn  to  it.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
protect  those  millions  of  present  smokers  who 
probably  will  never  be  willing  or  able  to 
give  up  smoking. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  resolution  on  cigarette  adver- 
tising which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety in  1967: 

The  following  resolution  on  cigarette  ad- 
vertising was  proposed  by  the  Public  In- 
formation Committee  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Wednesday,  October  18, 1967: 

"The  period  of  uncertainty  Is  over.  There 
Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing Is  a  direct  threat  to  the  user's  health  .  .  . 
today  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  a 
time  of  action,  a  time  for  public  and  private 
agencies,  community  groups  EUid  Individual 
citizens  to  work  together  to  bring  this  hydra- 
headed  monster  under  control." 

This  statement  at  the  World  Conference 
on  Smoking  and  Health  was  by  its  Chairman. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  M.D.,  the  former  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Conference  climaxed  a  remark- 
able series  of  recent  developments,  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion ruling  that  the  fairness  doctrine  In- 
cludes cigarette  advertising,  the  Public 
Health  Service  report  to  Congress,  the  strik- 
ing analysis  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 
slon  of  cigarette  advertising. 

While  we  applaud  and  support  the  FCC 
ruling,  we  regret  that  it  is  necessarily  limited 
to  broadcasting. 

Congress  is  now  considering,  and  we  are 
supporting,  legislation  that  would  place  a 
warning  on  all  cigarette  advertising.  This 
would  be  a  step  forward. 

However,  we  agree  that  the  time  has  come 
for  forthright  action.  The  World  Conference 
on  Smoking  and  Health  gave  as  a  long-range 
goal  the  elimination  of  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising. We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  ask  now  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  cigarette  advertising. 

Advertising  Is  too  persuasive,  too  valid 
and  vital  a  part  of  our  American  life,  to  be 
used  In  the  sale  of  such  a  lethal  product  as 
the  cigarette.  In  full  awareness  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  some  Influential  pub- 
lishers and  some  broadcasters  have  already 
voluntarily   banned   cigarette    advertising. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  Inc.,  recom- 
mend that  all  cigarette  advertising  in  all 
media  be  terminated.  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
goal  will  be  achieved  by  voluntary  self-regu- 
lation and  that  governmental  action  will  not 
be  necessary. 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  not  the  result  of  an 
advertising  conspiracy.  It  is  an  extremely 
complex  problem  Involving  many  little 
understood  behavioral  and  pharmacological 
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factors.  But  the  elimination  of  cigarette 
advertising  may  do  much  to  destroy  the  social 
acceptability  of  this  dangerous  habit.  It  will 
make  giving  up  smoking  easier  for  many, 
and  it  will  stop  the  constant  media  pressures 
on  the  young  to  start  smoking. 

The  end  of  cigarette  advertising  will  not  be 
accomplished  immediately.  Many  important 
actions  which  counterbalance  advertising 
must  be  supported  until  the  final  goal  is 
achieved. 

Cigarette  smoking  must  remain  a  matter  of 
individual  choice  but  we  want  the  choice 
to  be  not  only  Informed,  but  free  from 
seductive  advertising  appeals. 

The  responsibility  is  clear.  To  con- 
tinue to  shirk  it  is  a  denial  of  the  trust 
imposed  on  us  by  our  constituents.  The 
alarming  rate  at  which  young  people  in 
this  Nation  are  becoming  smokers  is 
shocking.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  do 
so  with  any  awareness  of  the  hazards 
involved.  They  must  know  in  a  forthright 
fashion  exactly  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  choose  to  start  the  habit.  I 
am,  therefore,  introducing  today  com- 
panion measures  to  my  HJl.  1236,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  with  respect  to  the 
labeling  of  packages  of  cigarettes  and  the 
maximum  length  or  maximum  lengths  of 
cigarettes.  You  will  note  that  this  legis- 
lation is  being  cosponsored  by  42  of  my 
colleagues.  They  are  the  Honorable: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson,  of  California. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Bolling,  of  Missouri. 

John  Brademas,  of  Indiana. 

George  Brown,  of  California. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  of  New  York. 

Jabies  a.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jeffery  Cohelan,  of  California. 

Barber  Conable,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  of  Michigan. 

John  D.  Dincell,  of  Michigan. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New  York. 

Edith  Green,  of  Oregon. 

Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks,  of  Washington. 

James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  of  California. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii. 

John  McFall,  of  California. 

Abner  J.  MiKVA,  of  Illinois. 

George  P.  Miller,  of  California. 

Wright  Patman.  of  Texas. 

Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Bertram  L.  Podell.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Rees.  of  California. 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

William  P.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Saylor.  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New  York. 

Samuel  J.  Stratton,  of  New  York. 

John  V.  Tunney.  of  California. 

Morris  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona. 

Joseph  P.  VicoRrro,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Jerome  R.  Waldie.  of  California. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  California. 

Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Wydler.  of  New  York. 


DEACTIVATION  OF  THE  29TH 
BRIGADE 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  request  and  to  urge  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  study  a  matter  of 
great  concern  in  my  State  and  to  many 
of  my  constituents;  the  early  deactiva- 
tion of  the  29th  Brigade,  a  National 
Guard  unit  that  was  called  to  active  duty 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  men  of  that  unit 
feel  they  have  been  deeply  aggrieved  by 
their  Government,  and  1,392  of  them 
have  signed  a  petition  for  redress. 

Their  basic  grievance,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
one  in  which  I  concur,  and  that  is  the 
unfairness  of  their  callup  and  the  seem- 
ing duplicity  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  since  then.  As  reservists,  they 
had  always  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  summoned  to  duty  only  in  case 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  At  the 
time  of  their  callup,  after  the  seizure  of 
our  ship,  the  Pueblo,  it  did  appear  to 
some  that  a  national  emergency  was  at 
hand.  And  so,  Hawaii's  men  of  the  29th 
Brigade  answered  the  call  to  duty  as  the 
loyal  citizens  they  are.  There  was  only 
one  question  in  their  minds  at  the  time, 
and  that  question  was  this:  Why  was  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  with  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  population, 
required  to  provide  17  percent  of  the 
men  involved  in  that  national  callup? 
They  were  told  that  it  was  because  they 
constituted  a  crack  unit  which  was 
needed  as  a  imit.  and  they  were  further 
assured.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  would 
be  used  as  a  imit  which  would  not  be 
broken  up. 

It  was  not  long  after  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Army  began  breaking  up  the 
29th  Brigade  and  sending  this  supposedly 
"crack  unit"  to  Vietnam  in  little  bits 
and  pieces,  mostly  as  individual  trans- 
fers. Not  only  is  that  still  going  on,  but 
the  rate  of  transfers  is  increasing  until 
now.  nearly  half  of  the  brigade  is  gone  or 
are  under  orders  to  go. 

At  this  rate,  there  will  soon  be  nothing 
of  the  29th  Brigade  except  their  flag  and 
a  sign  over  the  headquarters  door.  Is  that 
what  the  Army  meant  when  it  spoke  of 
preserving  the  imit  integrity  of  the  29th? 
Is  that  what  the  Army  meant  when  it 
said  that  the  29th  would  be  deployed  as 
a  imit  and  only  in  an  emergency?  Is  that 
why  the  men  of  the  29th  now  charge 
their  leaders  with  duplicity? 

They  want  an  answer  to  their  charge, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  deserve  to  have 
one.  And  so  I  present  their  petition 
signed  by  1.392  loyal  Americans,  many  of 
them  now  serving  in  Vietnam  under  con- 
ditions which  they  were  surely  led  to  be- 
lieve would  not  be  imposed  upon  them. 
And  I  urgently  request  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  consider  their  peti- 
tion and  prompt  redress  of  their 
grievance. 

RETIREMENT    BENEFITS    OF    CIVIL 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  several  bills  designed  to 
improve  retirement  benefits  of  the  Na- 
tion's retired  civil  employees. 


I  feel  strongly  that  the  bills  I  intro- 
duce today  should  be  carefuly  consid- 
ered and  studied. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the 
standard  of  living  for  active  Federal  em- 
ployees has  been  raised  greatly,  while 
the  standard  of  living  for  our  Federal 
retirees  has  remained  stationary-,  and  in 
many  cases,  has  been  lowered,  due  to  the 
tremendous  effect  the  inflationary  trend 
has  had  on  living  costs. 

Of  an  approximately  800,000  retired 
civil  employees  and  their  survivors,  some 
279,000  receive  a  monthly  annuity  of  less 
than  SlOO,  and  513,000  receive  less  than 
$200  per  month.  Using  a  poverty  level 
income  of  $3,000  per  year,  611.000-plus 
former  employees  and  their  survivors  are 
now  living  in  poverty.  The  only  way  we 
can  correct  this  great  injustice  is  to  grant 
these  former  Federal  employees  a  sub- 
stantial annuity  increase  and  provide  a 
minimum  annuity  for  them. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  not  bring  all  these  retirees  above  the 
poverty  level,  but  these  bills  will  give 
them  a  substantial  increase  in  their  an- 
nuities and  provide  a  minimum  annuity. 

Another  bill  will  give  an  increase  to  all 
Federal  retirees  and  their  survivors.  I  am 
also  sponsoring  legislation  that  would 
provide  a  minimum  annuity  of  S200  per 
month  for  an  annuitant  with  a  spouse 
and/or  dependents,  or  $100  per  month 
for  an  annuitant  with  neither  spouse  or 
dependents  and  legislation  that  would 
equalize  Federal  income  tax  exemptions 
by  providing  that  the  first  $5,000  received 
as  civil  ser\-ice  retirement  annuity  be 
excluded  from  gross  income. 

Federal  retirees  are  burdened  by  pres- 
ent discrimination  against  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  by  the  present  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
exempt  retirement  income  under  some 
systems  from  Federal  income  taxes  while 
refusing  to  exempt  retirement  income 
under  other  systems.  The  most  striking 
example  is  the  exemption  of  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement  annuities 
from  Federal  income  tax,  while  imposing 
the  tax  on  the  armuities  of  retired  Fed- 
eral workers  and  retired  teachers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  retired  munic- 
ipal workers  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Finally  I  have  the  assurance  of  support 
from  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees  for  these  proposals. 


W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

( Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  life 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  crown  of  a 
career,  and  to  young  men  it  is  the  worthi- 
est ambition.  Politics  is  still  the  greatest 
and  the  most  honorable  adventure, 
spawning  such  greatness  in  men  as  we 
find  in  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

The  mettle  of  this  man  has  been  tem- 
pered by  the  conflagrations  of  a  half  cen- 
tury's fires.  The  coolness  of  his  calcula- 
tion is  the  command  of  his  destiny,  and 
what  has  been  said  before  of  the  great- 
ness in  men  can  surely  be  applied  here. 

I  flrst  met  Mr.  Harriman  during  the 
crusading  days  of  the  early  fifties  when 
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we  campaigned  for  President  Harry 
Truman.  In  1956  i  I  was  privileged  to  sec- 
ond the  nomination  of  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  for  President  and  John  F.  Kennedy 
for  Vice  President.  What  has  happened 
since  then  is  well-known  history.  Mr. 
Harriman  retumfed  to  Federal  service  in 
February  1961,  wjhen  President  Kennedy 
appointed  him  Ambassador  at  Large.  He 
was  named  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  in  December  of  that  year, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  April  1963 
when  he  wsis  naiiied  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  PoUtiiJal  Affairs.  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  appointed  Ambassador  at  Large 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  March 
18,  1965.  before  tjackling  the  recent  spe- 
cific assignment  ,as  chief  negotiator  for 
this  country  at  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence. I 

EWstinguished,  junselflsh  service  is  the 
haUmark  of  thli  mans  profession.  An 
Inspiration,  an  extraordinary  man  with 
extraordinary  beliefs.  Always  dedicated 
to  and  never  waijvering  in  complete  giv- 
ing of  self  to  his  [Nation. 

My  sincere  belief  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  the  goodness  of  our  people  is 
preserved  and  strengthened  by  such  dedi- 
cated public  servants  as  Mr.  Harriman. 
He  has  worked  aad  lived  with  giants,  yet 
his  humility  ha4  caused  him  never  to 
shun  the  ordinary  of  us  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate to  be  his  coi^temporaries. 

jrseverance  is  exempli- 
ietermined  effort  to  end 
Never  has  he  faltered 
lere  can  be  a  just  and 
\o  the  conflict.  While 
le  President  for  the 
battle,  Mr.  Harriman 
supported  his  Pr^ident.  Throughout,  his 
role  has  been  thelseeking  of  peace.  Quot- 
ing Theodore  Ro^velt,  he  said: 


His  steadfast 
fled  most  by  his 
the  war  in  Vietna 
in  believing  that  j 
honorable  end 
others  rebuked 
swelling,  unendir 


When  we  analyze 
must  remember 
public  servant  by 
should  we  beware 
are  merely  the 
of  disaster. 


the  career  of  any  man  we 

eijeclally.  not  to  Judge  any 

Einy  one  act,  and  further 

ot  attacking  the  men  who 

occislons  and  not  the  causes 


The  Harriman 
statesmanship  of 
cation  of  Adlai 
liance  of  John  F. 

It  has  been  my 
ute  to  such 
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given  permission 
for  1  minute  and 


career  is  marked  by  the 
Ben  Franklin,  the  dedl- 
gtevenson,  and  the  brll- 
Kennedy. 
privilege  to  so  pay  trib- 


grea  :ness. 


TO  CUT  FISHERIES 
'ROM  ECUADOR 


I  Mr.  VAN  DESRLIN  asked  and  was 


to  address  the  House 
1  Ito  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  inclide  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ago,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Lap  90-482.  which  was  in- 
tended to  discourtige  certain  Latin  Amer- 
ican Govemmenlis  from  high-seas  inter- 
ference with  ourlu.S.  fishermen. 
The  new  law  represents  the  most  posi- 
ed  States  has  ever  taken 
jn  for  our  fishing  crews. 
,  it  requires  the  wlth- 
aid  from  governments 
iburse  this  country  for 
Ifees  illegally  extracted 


tive  step  the  Unit 
to  assure  protectil 
For  the  first  ti 
holding  of  foreig^ 
that  refuse  to 
fines  and  other 
from  the  fishern^n. 

Congress   appBoved   the   new    statute 
after  the  most  cai'eful  consideration,  and 


with  some  reluctance.  The  provision  for 
mandatory  aid  cutbacks  was  thought  by 
scxne  members  of  the  State  Department 
to  be  a  bit  drastic.  But  traditional  meth- 
ods of  diplomiacy  have  patently  failed  to 
dissuade  some  governments  from  con- 
tinuing to  enforce  their  exorbitant  claims 
to  territorial  water  limits  extending  200 
miles  out  to  sea. 

Our  fishermen  have  been  pawns  in  the 
scofiBaw  game  played  by  Ecuador  and  cer- 
tain other  countries  on  the  high  seas  off 
the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central 
America.  In  the  past  8  years,  there  have 
been  74  seizures  involving  U.S.  tuna 
crews,  who  have  been  forced  to  pay  more 
than  $736,000  In  fines  and  related  costs 
to  their  captors. 

With  many  of  our  colleagxies.  I  had 
hoped  in  the  interests  of  international 
good  will  that  Public  Law  90-^82  would 
be  enough  to  deter  further  aggression. 
It  now  appears,  however,  that  additional 
measures  are  needed,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  Ecuador. 

Ecuador  has,  and  is,  the  leading  of- 
fender in  the  undeclared  war  on  our 
fishermen.  This  small  but  ambitious  na- 
tion seized  seven  of  our  boats  In  1968 
alone.  As  if  to  demonstrate  her  contempt 
for  the  moves  taken  by  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  our  fishermen's  rights,  tiny  Ecua- 
dor responded  by  grabbing  four  ships 
in  one  fell  swoop  just  a  few  days  before 
Public  Law  90-482  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Just  3  weeks  ago  today,  Ecuador  did 
it  again.  This  time  there  was  not  a  seiz- 
ure— just  some  gunfire  directed  without 
advance  warning  at  one  of  our  boats 
while  it  was  cruising  fully  35  miles  off 
Ecuador's  north  coast. 

By  racing  through  heavy  seas  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  U.S.  vessel  and  its  14 
crewmembers  managed  to  escape  im- 
harmed,  after  a  harrowing  45-minute 
chase  during  which  three  machinegun 
bursts  were  fired  by  the  pursuing  Ecua- 
dorean  gunboat. 

There  is  no  logical  explanation  for  the 
hostile  Ecuadorean  action.  I  can  only 
surmise  that  with  each  blast  from  the 
machinegun  Ecuador  was  punctuating 
her  defiance  of  our  efforts  here  in  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  fishermen. 

Ecuador  also  was  acting  with  some 
impunity,  since  the  bill  we  enacted  last 
year,  which  is  good  and  effective  as  far 
as  it  goes,  applies  only  in  incidents  where 
the  American  fishermen  suffer  a  finan- 
cial loss. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  reintroducing 
a  measure  I  first  offered  during  the  88th 
Congress — H  Jl.  6656 — which  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  President  to  ban 
fishery  imports  from  countries  that  har- 
ass our  fishing  crews  beyond  the  12-mile 
territorial  limit  now  widely  accepted  for 
territorial  fishing  rights. 

Since  Ecuador  apparently  is  still  ob- 
livious to  the  time-honored  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  seas,  I  have  reluctantly 
revived  my  1963  proposal — with  the 
thought  that  it  could  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  adding  to  the  protections  so  clearly 
owed  our  fishermen  by  their  Govern- 
ment. If  enacted,  my  bill  would  comple- 
ment Public  Law  90-482.  Our  Govern- 
ment would  have  more  flexibility  in  deal- 
ing with  offending  countries.  It  could  cut 


off  aid,  or  imports,  depending  on  the  sit- 
uation. 

In  examining  the  fishery  problems  we 
have  been  having  with  Ecuador  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  Peru  and  Mexico,  I  turned 
up  some  rather  ironic  trade  data: 

We  are  buying  more  than  16,000  times 
as  much  fish  and  fish  products  from 
Ecuador  as  she  is  purchasing  from  us. 
In  1967,  the  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete Commerce  Department  figures  are 
available,  our  fish  and  fish  product  im- 
ports from  Ecuador  were  valued  at 
$8,885,767.  Comparable  purchases  by 
Ecuador  from  the  United  States  totaled 
a  measly  $530.  And,  believe  it  or  not, 
Ecuador's  fishery  exports  to  us  have  been 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  our  fish- 
ery exports  to  Ecuador  have  dwindled 
from  a  little  over  $15,000  in  1965  to  the 
token  $530  in  1967. 

The  rewards  of  piracy  have  been  gen- 
erous for  Ecuador,  although  our  balance 
of  payments  has  not  been  helped  much 
in  the  process. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  now,  I  be- 
lieve, is  keep  some  of  those  dollars  home, 
rather  than  continue  to  enrich  Ecuador 
by  buying  the  fish  that  she  denies  our 
own  fishermen. 


SALARY  INCREASES 

fMr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  January  17  acted  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries,  there  has  been  some  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
about  the  position  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration on  these  recommendations.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  any  doubt  can  now 
be  dispelled;  the  new  administration 
does,  in  fact,  supp>ort  the  salary  increases 
set  forth  by  the  Kappel  Commission  and 
implemented,  after  scaling  down,  by  the 
outgoing  administration. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  the 
new  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
Hampton,  makes  clear  that  President 
Nixon  stands  behind  these  salary  recom- 
mendations for  Federal  executives,  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  He  writes: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
the  present  Administration  supports  the  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative  and  Judicial  salary  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  President  John- 
son as  part  of  his  1970  budget,  and  believes 
that  those  recommendations  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  Into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the  task 
faced  by  the  new  administration  in  re- 
cruiting topflight  executives  to  do  the 
job  it  wants  to  do  would  be  made  infi- 
nitely more  difficult  if  Congress  acted  to 
block  the  implementation  of  these  salary 
recommendations.  In  his  letter  Chair- 
man Hampton  makes  this  same  point. 
He  writes: 

Failure  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  top  of- 
ficers to  currently  needed  levels  Is  unfair  to 
the  Individuals  concerned  and  can  be  a  serf- 
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ous  handicap  to  the  Government  In  securing 
and  keeping  the  talent  It  needs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Thaddetts  J.  DuLSKi,  has  made  available 
to  me  a  copy  of  that  letter.  Without  ob- 
jection I  shall  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Thaddetjs  J.  Dulski, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Post   Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Dkab  Mb.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  Commission's  views 
on  H.  Res.  128  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions which  President  Johnson  made  In  his 
budget  for  adjustment  of  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress,  Federal  Executives, 
and  members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  These 
recommendations  were  made  pursuant  to 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  this  Commission 
fully  supports  the  recommendations  which 
President  Johnson  made  in  his  budget  with 
respect  to  the  adjustment  of  the  salaries  for 
these  top  officers. 

The  responsibility  for  the  well  being  of 
this  country  which  Is  placed  In  the  hands  of 
Congressmen,  Federal  Executives,  and  the 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
fully  Justifies  the  recommended  adjvistments 
In  salaries.  Failure  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
top  officers  to  currently  needed  levels  Is  un- 
fair to  the  Individuals  concerned  and  can  be 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  Government  In 
securing  and  keeping  the  talent  It  needs. 

The  orderly  method  of  adjusting  top  sal- 
aries provided  In  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  constitutes  a  very  significant  Improve- 
ment m  the  total  Federal  salary  system.  The 
Commission  strongly  recommends  support  of 
the  recommendations  In  the  budget  which 
represent  the  first  action  under  this  new 
quadrennial  review. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
present  Administration  supports  the  Execu- 
tive. Legislative,  and  Judicial  salary  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  President  Johnson 
as  part  of  his  1970  budget,  and  believes  that 
those  recommendations  should  be  allowed  to 
go  Into  effect. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely   yours. 

Robert  E.  Hampton. 

Chairman. 


JOINT    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMIS- 
SION ON    'PUEBLO" 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
elated  when  the  crew  of  the  Pueblc  was 
returned  safely  last  month.  The  Ameri- 
can people  expected,  as  they  had  every 
right  to  expect,  that  there  would  be  a 
complete  and  open  investigation  and  re- 
port on  the  circumstances  of  the  Pueb- 
lo's capture,  the  crew's  imprisonment 
and  general  American  policy  in  this 
matter.  But  this  investigation  has  sim- 
ply not  taken  place ;  the  court  of  inquiry 
has  not  done  this  vital  job. 

There  are  serious  and  fundamental 
questions  that  remain  unanswered  for 
the  American  people.  Was  the  potential 
value  of  the  Pueblo's  mission  consistent 
with  the  inherent  risks  to  the  crew  and 
possible  loss  of  confidential  information 
and  equipment?  Why  were  no  contin- 
gency plans  provided  for  so  delicate  an 
assignment?  Why  was  there  difficulty  in 
communications  between  the  Pueblo  and 


Tokyo  in  the  period  immediately  before 
the  ship  was  lost? 

Is  one  man  being  made  a  scapegoat? 
Where  does  responsibility  rest  for  loss  of 
the  ship?  Are  such  missions  continuing 
without  better  provisions  for  support? 

These  and  other  questions  can  and 
should  be  answered  without  compromis- 
ing our  security.  On  a  matter  such  as 
this  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  demand  and  receive  honest 
answers. 

In  order  to  secure  these  answers  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  to  create  a 
special  joint  congressional  commission 
to  study  fully,  and  in  public  view,  the 
entire  Pueblo  incident. 

This  Commission  will  be  comprised  of 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  committees  and  two  appointed 
members,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  other  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Commission  Shall  have  the  neces- 
sary staff,  funding  and  authority  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  entire  Pueblo 
affair  and  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Because  this  remains  a  clouded  issue 
with  so  many  unanswered  questions,  and 
because  the  answers  to  those  questions 
may  well  prove  vital  to  our  national 
security  and  future  international  policy, 
I  urge  immediate  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today. 

Because  of  the  urgency  with  which  I 

regard  this  matter,  and  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

the   resolution   in   the   Record   at   this 

point: 

H.J.  Res.  334 

A   Joint  resolution   to  establish   a  commls- 

mlsslon   to   conduct   a   full   and   complete 

Investigation  of  the  seizure  of  the  United 

States  Ship  Pueblo 

Whereas  the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
by  the  North  Korean  Peoples  Republic  In 
January.  1967  was  a  source  of  great  concern 
to  the  American  people: 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  the  Pueblo's  crew 
during  the  men's  detention  In  North  Korea 
reportedly  involved  Inhuman  harassment: 

Whereas  there  remain  serious  questions 
that  cloud  the  entire  Incident  of  the  Pueblo's 
capture; 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  a  thorough  and  open  Investigation  of  the 
Pueblo   affair:     Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

establish  ment 

Section  1.  There  Is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  "Pueblo  Commission" 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion as  the  "Commission") . 

DtrriES  or  commission 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
nalESlon  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  selExire  of  the  United  States 
Ship  Pueblo  and  Its  crews  by  the  North 
Korean  Peoples  Republic.  The  Commission 
shall  also  review  all  the  conditions  and  details 
relating  to  the  detention  of  the  Pueblo's  crew 
In  North  Korea. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  14  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  following  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(A)  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(B)  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


(C)  Subcommittee  on  Military  Operatioiu 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(2)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  following  committees 
of  the  Senate: 

(A)  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(B)  Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

(C)  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(3)  One  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  One  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  selection. 

(c)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  on  account  of  their  service  on 
the  Commission. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

STAFF    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  {jersonncl 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

POWERS    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carr^'lng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  Resolution,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents  as  the  Commission  or  such 
subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advis- 
able. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
of  such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly  desig- 
nated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104. 
inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i2  U.S.C. 
192 — 194),  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 


REGISTRATION  AND  LICENSING 
OF  FIREARMS 

<Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  last  Congress  plac- 
ing greater  controls  on  the  movement, 
possession,  and  use  of  firearms  must  not 
be  regarded  as  constituting  all  that  can 
be  done  to  protect  our  society  against  the 
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misuses  of  dangeitous  weapons.  The  need 
for  a  truly  comprehensive  flreanns  con- 
trol program  ha^  not  yet  been  totally 
satisfied. 

I  have  consistently  supported  strong 
gun  control  legislation,  including  provi- 
sions for  registration  and  licensing.  On 
two  occasions  I  hive  had  the  privilege  to 
propose  registration  provisions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Housej— in  1967  as  an  amend- 
ment to  President  Johnson's  Safe  Streets 
Act,  and  in  1968  as  an  amendment  to  a 
watered-down  version  of  the  Firearms 
Control  Act  of  1B68,  sent  to  Congress 
shortly  after  the  aWssination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 

The  enormous  outpouring  of  public  de- 
mand and  suppotrt  for  full  protection 
against  the  misuses  of  firearms,  with- 
out unduly  inconveniencing  responsible 
sportsmen  amd  otters  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate need  for  firearms  and  are  capable 
of  using  them  safely,  cannot  be  ignored. 
We  have  a  continuing  commitment  to 
finish  the  work  begun  on  gun  control 
with  the  1967  and  1968  acts.  Those  acts 
have  p\it  a  stop  1 3  interstate  and  mail- 
order sales  of  boti  hand  and  long  guns 
and  ammunition,  except  between  feder- 
ally licensed  dealers.  They  require  that 
a  person  be  21  ye  irs  of  age  to  purchase 
a  handgun  and  landgiui  ammunition, 
and  at  least  18  years  of  age  to  purchase 
long  guns.  They  iiake  it  unlawful  for  a 
dealer  to  sell  a  f  rearm  or  ammunition 
to  anyone  the  <  ealer  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  i;  a  convicted  criminal, 
a  fugitive,  a  drug  iddict  or  a  person  who 
is  mentally  defective.  But  until  we  have 
a  workable  systeri  of  gunowner  licens- 
ing, it  will  contini  le  to  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  deale :  to  know  when  he  may 
be  selling  to  such  a  person. 

As  of  June  1958.  39  States  had  no 
licensing  or  permit  requirements  to  pur- 
chase handguns,  and  even  fewer  required 
licenses  or  permits  to  purchase  long 
guns.  As  a  result,  in  those  States,  there 
is  no  way  for  a  dealer  to  know  anything 
about  the  people  lie  sells  weapons  to,  for 
local  officials  to  verify  whatever  infor- 
mation purchasers  may  provide,  or  for 
local  ofiBcials  to  ur  .dertake  even  the  most 
cursory  investigation  to  determine  the 
medical  or  possibhi  criminal  backgrounds 
of  Individuals  about  to  purchase  guns. 
In  short,  it  is  still  i  lossible  in  many  States 
for  felons,  convi<  ted  criminals,  physi- 
cally and  mentaly  unstable  persons, 
drug  addicts,  and  other  individuals  un- 
fit for  firearms  ci.vnership  to  purchase 
them  over  the  counter. 

In  the  meantimi  ,  privately  owned  fire- 
arms continue  to  be  involved  in  more 
than  20,000  death;;,  100,000  injuries,  and 
100.000  assaults  ai  d  robberies  each  year. 
Without  a  national  firearms  registrj',  our 
ability  rapidly  to  race  the  ownership  of 
weapons  involved  in  these  violations  of 
the  law  remains  primitive  and  largely 
ineffective. 

Granted,  firearms  registration  and 
licensing  will  not  prevent  or  eliminate 
crimes  of  violence.  Nor  will  they  keep 
guns  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals and  other  irresponsible  individuals. 
But  it  is  no  more  jrational  to  argue  that 
strong  gun  control  laws  should  not  be 
passed  simply  because  some  individuals 
will  violate  them  t  han  it  is  to  argue  that 
any  law  or  licensir  ig  arrangement  should 


not  exist  simply  because  some  people  will 
violate  it.  The  fact  is  that  a  system  of 
gun-owner  licensing,  while  it  would  not 
totally  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
unqualified  people  determined  to  obtain 
them,  would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
than  it  now  is  for  these  individuals  to 
obtain  guns — more  difficult  particularly 
in  the  expense  which  they  would  have  to 
incur  and  the  time  they  would  have  to 
spend  to  locate  a  weapon.  Furthermore, 
licensing  and  registration  laws  would 
add  to  the  penalties  that  could  be  im- 
posed on  criminals  convicted  of  commit- 
ing  a  crime  using  firearms  if  one  accepts 
the  argument  that  most  of  these  individ- 
uals would  be  unlicensed  and  their  weap- 
ons uru-egistered. 

A  great  many  Americans  take  pleasure 
in  the  use  of  firearms  for  hunting,  tar- 
get shooting,  and  other  legitimate  rec- 
reational purposes.  None  of  the  gun 
control  provisions  I  have  supported,  or 
will  continue  to  support,  have  been  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  interfere  with  or 
place  undue  or  discriminatory  hardship 
on  sportsmen.  It  is  my  firm  belief  and 
understanding  that  strong  gun  control 
requirements,  including  registration  and 
licensing,  wiU  take  considerably  less 
trouble  to  satisfy  than  automobile  regis- 
tration and  driver  licensing.  Yet  no 
thoughtful  person  would  argue  that  it  is 
discriminatory,  unnecessary,  or  unduly 
troublesome  to  require  automobile  own- 
ers to  register  their  vehicles  and  drivers 
to  obtain  liceiises.  A  firearm,  like  an  au- 
tomobile, is  a  device  that  can  be  recrea- 
tional and  constructive  when  used  re- 
sponsibly. But  it  can  also  be  dangerous 
and  highly  destructive.  The  destructive 
potential  of  firearms,  like  that  of  auto- 
mobiles, is  so  great  that  some  reasonable 
provisions  are  needed  to  regulate  access 
to  them. 

The  vast  majority  of  hunters  and  tar- 
get shooters  are  reliable,  responsible  citi- 
zens in  their  respective  commimities 
upon  whom,  I  am  confident,  registration 
and  licensing  would  have  no  adverse  ef- 
fect and  impose  no  real  hardship. 

Some  sincere  opponents  of  strong  gun 
control  legislation  fear  and  contend  that 
registration  and  licensing  is  just  "a  foot 
in  the  door" — the  first  step  in  a  program 
of  restrictions  on  the  possession  and  use 
of  firearms  that  will  end  with  a  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  like  that  in 
many  European  countries,  where  fire- 
arms can  be  used  and  housed  only  at  spe- 
cial private  shooting  clubs,  or  like  Japan, 
where  personal  ownership,  possession, 
and  use  of  firearms  is  prohibited  entirely. 
I  do  not  sympathize  with  this  view.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  strongly  that  a  com- 
prehensive gun  control  program  consist- 
ing of  the  Federal  legislation  already  on 
the  books  and  an  effective  system  of  reg- 
istration and  licensing  will  preclude  the 
possibility  that  there  will  ever  be  the 
necessity  or  the  temptation  at  some  fu- 
ture time  to  go  to  the  very  extreme  meas- 
ures that  Japan  and  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean coimtries  have  adopted. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  as  well  as  my 
assurances  to  my  own  constituents  that 
I  will  continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
buUd  our  present  partial  firearms  control 
program  into  a  fully  effective  and  com- 
prehensive one,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  for  Federal  regis- 


tration of  all  firearms  and  Federal  licens- 
ing of  all  firearms  owners  in  those  States 
whose  licensing  laws  fall  to  meet  mini- 
mum Federal  standards.  This  legislation 
is  identical  to  that  already  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler),  and 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  in  its 
sponsorship. 


TODAY'S  PRAYER  FOR  THE 
UKRAINE 

fMr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
prayer  for  the  Ukraine,  which  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  this  body  at  this  time 
of  year,  is  one  which  should  be  partici- 
pated in  by  all  who  value  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  the  face  of  oppression. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic was  proclaimed,  and  for  the  ensuing 
50  years  Ukrainians  everywhere  have 
honored  and  celebrated  the  spirit  of 
freedom  which  has  continued  to  bum 
in  every  Ukrainian  heart. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
relevant  proclamation  of  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  which  is 
self-explanatory  as  well  as  eloquent. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation  of  the  Crry  of  Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

Whereas:  January  22,  1969  will  mark  the 
51st  Anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public in  1918,  which  fell  under  the  Com- 
munist Rvisslan  military  aggression  two 
years  later;  and 

Whereas:  During  Its  rule  the  Communlsi 
Russian  regime,  based  upon  terror  unheard 
of  In  the  history  of  mankind,  has  kept 
Ukraine  and  Us  people  in  colonial  status; 
and  by  ruthless  Russlflcatlon,  genocide,  ex- 
ploitation, destruction  of  Ukrainian  Church- 
es, forceable  deportation  of  the  Ukrainian 
youth  to  Siberia,  has  aimed  at  the  complete 
efTacement  of  TJkralnlan  National  identity; 
and 

Whereas:  Despite  the  terrible  plight  of 
Ukraine,  the  love  and  spirit  of  freedom  live 
In  the  hearts  of  Its  people  and  manifest 
themselves  In  various  forms  and  by  various 
means  in  the  unceasing  struggle  to  regain 
freedom  and  political  Independence;   said 

Whereas:  The  fate  of  Ukraine,  the  first 
victim  of  the  Communist  Russian  aggres- 
sion, serves  as  the  best  reminder  of  what 
happens  to  a  nation  when  freedom,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  Constitution,  is  allowed 
to  perish; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Joseph  W.  Esworthy, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Binghamton,  do  here- 
by proclaim  Wednesday,  January  22,  1969, 
as  "Ukrainian  Independence  Day  In  Bing- 
hamton" and  call  upon  our  citizens  to  Join 
those  of  Ukrainian  origin  in  prayers  for 
jieace,  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world. 
Joseph  W.  Eswortht, 

Mayor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  REFORM  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL CRIMINAL  LAWS 

•  Mr.  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  89th 


Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of  author- 
ing Public  Law  89-801,  which  created  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws.  The  Commission 
was  established  to  formulate  and  recom- 
mend legislation  to  improve  the  Federal 
system  of  criminal  justice  and  to  revise 
and  reform  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  on  that  Commission  and  the 
honor  of  being  selected  as  its  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

Pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted an  interim  report  on  November  8, 
1968  and  is  to  submit  its  final  report  on 
November  8,  1969.  The  progress  of  the 
Commission  has  been  excellent  and  the 
importance  of  its  work  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  many  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
law-enforcement  responsibilities.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  eCQcient  and  effective 
law  enforcement  demands  eflQclent  and 
effective  laws.  The  existing  Federal  crim- 
inal laws  are  a  patchwork  of  enactments 
with  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  in- 
equities, and  injustices.  The  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws  is  preparing  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed new  criminal  code  designed  to 
remedy  existing  deficiencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  and  provide  new  tools 
for  better  Federal  law  enforcement. 

On  January  16,  1969,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  sent  a  letter  to  Congress 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  requesting 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Commission  for  one  addi- 
tional year  and  provide  the  necessary 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  com- 
plete the  task  of  the  Commission. 

There  are  several  reasons  the  Com- 
mission is  requesting  enactment  of  the 
proposed    legislation.    The    Commission 
was  delayed  almost  a  year  in  getting 
started.  The  full  Commission  was  not  ap- 
pointed until  spring  of  1967  and  recruit- 
ment and  organization  of  the  staff  was 
not  completed  until  the  fall  of  1967.  Al- 
though the  Commission  was  slow  in  get- 
ting started  and  the  dimensions  of  its 
task  are  great,  it  has  proceeded  at  an 
accelerated  pace  and  made  substantial 
progress.  The  Commission  is  planning  to 
publish  a  tentative  draft  of  the  proposed 
new  Criminal  Code  this  spring.  However, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  tenta- 
tive draft  must  be  widely  circulated  to 
Federal  judges.  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments, U.S.  attorneys,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  for  critical  analysis.  The 
staff  in  turn  will  be  expected  to  present 
the  criticisms  and  critiques  of  the  tenta- 
tive draft  to  the  Commission  before  it 
makes  final  decisions  on  its  recommen- 
dations for  the  new  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  It  is  felt  that  additional  time  will 
be  needed  so  that  those  who  receive  the 
tentative  draft  will  have  time  for  thor- 
ough analysis.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  Commission  staff  have  ample  time  to 
accommodate  those  changes  which  the 
Commission  may  wish  to  be  made  in 
light  of  the  analysis. 

Finally,  additional  funds  will  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  requisite  staff,  to 
convene  Commission  meetings  to  prepare 
the  final  report,  and  to  print  both  the 
tentative  draft  and  the  final  report  of 
the  Commission. 


The  Commission  believes  this  proce- 
dure will  enable  it  to  present  a  well- 
oonsldered  document  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  which  is  refiectlve  of 
the  best  thinking  in  the  Nation  as  to  the 
statutory  statement  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
4297  to  extend  the  life  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  urge  that  Congress  give 
this  matter  early  consideration. 


TO  NAME  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  LINKING  TEN- 
NESSEE AND  MISSOURI  IN  HONOR 
OF  THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROB- 
ERT A.  EVERETT 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  name  the 
bridge  being  constructed  across  the 
Mississippi  River  linking  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Missouri  in  honor  of  our 
late  beloved  colleague,  Robert  A.  "Fats" 
Everett. 

"Fats"  served  in  the  House  from 
February  1,  1958,  until  his  untimely 
death  last  Sunday,  January  26,  1969. 
During  this  period  he  proved  to  be  an 
outstanding  legislator  and  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  his  constituents.  He  became 
a  key  member  of  the  important  House 
Public  Works  Committee  and  sought 
diligently  to  enhance  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  public  highways  and  trans- 
portation. 

There  is  presently  under  construction 
northwest  of  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  and 
southeast  of  Caruthersvllle,  Mo.,  a  bridge 
spanning  the  Mississippi  River  which 
will  link  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Missouri.  This  bridge,  which  is  a  vital 
link  in  our  National  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System,  is  located  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, formerly  represented  by  our 
deceased  colleague,  "Fats"  Everett. 
Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  honor  "Fats"  by  naming 
this  bridge  in  his  honor.  I  ask  all  of  you  to 
give  this  proposal  your  attention  and 
full  support. 


NIXON    FIRST    DEFEATED    NONIN- 
CUMBENT  TO  MAKE  COMEBACK 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  relating  to  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Svend  Peterson,  and  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

NncoN  First  DurrATED  NosaNCUMBENT  To 
Makk  Comeback 
(By  Svend  Petersen) 
(Note. — Dates  in  parentheses  show  terms 
as  Presidents.) 

Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  (1969-  ),  who 
has  just  assumed  the  tremendous  and  awe- 
some responsibilities  of  the  greatest  office  in 
the  world,  is  the  first  defeated  nonin- 
cumbent  candidate  to  make  a  comeback  and 
win  election  to  the  presidency  since  the  be- 


ginning of  the  present  two-party  system  well 
over  a  century  ago.  His  achievement  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  his  de- 
feat for  the  governorship  of  his  native  state 
and  the  fact  that  he  later  moved  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  country  and  tried  for  the 
top  prize  again  eight  years  after  his  narrow 
defeat.  (Stephen)  Grover  Cleveland  (1885- 
1889.  1893-1897)  also  made  a  comeback,  but 
this  was  as  a  former  President. 

Nixon  Is  the  first  Vice  President  to  become 
President  after  an  interval,  eight  years.  He 
also  enjoys  the  dUtlnctlon  of  having  been 
born  farther  west  than  any  other  President 
of  the  United  States,  having  made  his  mun- 
dane bow  in  Yorba  Linda,  California.  Five  of 
the  last  seven  Presidents  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

President  Nixon's  immediate  predecessor, 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  (1963-1969),  was 
bom  farther  south  than  any  other  President, 
Stonewall,  Texas.  When  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower (1953-1961)  was  In  the  White  House, 
he  had  the  records  for  both  farthest  west 
and  farthest  south,  having  been  bom  in 
Denison,  Texas.  Abilene.  Kansas,  where  he 
lived  as  a  youth,  is  the  closest  to  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  United  States  of  any 
presidential  domicile,  not  counting  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  which  were  still  territories  when 
his  tenure  began. 

Harry  S.  Truman  (1945-1953),  whom 
Elsenhower  followed,  had  previously  come 
from  the  farthest  west  and  nearest  to  the 
then  geographical  center.  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover  (1929-1933),  who,  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  Executive  Mansion,  held  these 
two  records,  also  lived  farther  west  than  any 
other  chief  executive,  his  residence  at  the 
time  of  election  having  been  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

John  (1797-1801)  and  John  Qulncy  Adams 
(1825-1829)  were  born  in  neighboring  houses 
in  Bralntree  (later  Qulncy),  Massachusetts. 
One  member  of  the  only  father  and  son  com- 
bination to  serve  as  chief  executives— don't 
ask  me  which  one— was  born  farther  east 
than  any  other  president. 

Chester  Alan  Arthur  (1881-1885)  was  bom 
the  farthest  north,  in  Fairfield,  Vermont,  but 
he  was  not  an  elected  President.  Franklin 
Pierce  (1853-1857)  was  born  the  farthest 
north  of  any  elected  chief  executive.  Hills- 
boro.  New  Hampshire. 

Eisenhower,  who  was  seventy  when  he  left 
office  was  the  oldest  man  ever  to  serve  as 
President.  At  forty-three.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  ( 1961-1963) ,  who  followed  him.  was 
the  youngest  man  to  reach  the  White  House 
through  an  election,  but  the  youngest  Presi- 
dent was  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1901-1909). 
who  was  not  quite  forty-three  when  William 
McKlnlev  (1897-1901)  was  assassinated. 

The  oldest  President  at  the  time  of  in- 
auguration was  William  Henry  Harrison 
(1841),  who  was  sixty-eight.  He  could  have 
become  the  oldest  to  serve,  but  he  died  one 
month  after  he  assumed  office;  this  was  the 
shortest  term.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
(1933-1945)  had  the  longest  service,  over 
twelve  years  having  been  elected  to  prece- 
dent-breaking third  .ind  fourth  t«rms.  He 
served  onlv  two  complete  terms,  however,  his 
first  having  been  curtailed  by  the  Twentieth 
Amendment  and  his  last  by  de.-ith 

The  oldest  President  at  death  was  John 
Adams  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years 
and  eight  months.  Herbert  Hoover  was  the 
only  other  nonagenarian,  living  almost  three 
months  after  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He 
lived  over  thirty-one  and  a  half  years  after 
he  left  office;  this  is  a  record. 

Some  Presidents  died  in  office  and  conse- 
quently had  no  retirement.  James  Abrain 
Garfield  (1881),  the  youngest  at  death,  died 
at  forty-nine,  but  his  life  was  shortened  by 
assassination.  The  youngest  at  death  of  those 
who  died  naturally  was  James  Knox  Polk 
(1845-1849),  who  was  fifty-three;  he  also  had 
the  shortest  retirement,  leaving  the  White 
House  March  4th  and  dying  the  following 
June  15th. 
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The  area  of  the  Uilted  States  Increased  by 
1^05,000  square  mllas  during  Polk's  adminis- 
tration, through  th^  annexation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  thi  acquisition  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Mexican  cccquests.  Jefferson's  first 
term  saw  an  Increasf  of  828.000  square  miles, 
which  was  more  reciarkable  than  Polk's  ad- 
ditions, as  the  nation's  area  was  almost 
doubled,  the  ezpanJlon  was  brought  about 
without  a  war,  and  it  was  all  In  one  piece — 
the  Louisiana  PurchAse. 

Twenty-eight  Pr^ldents  were  bom  in 
seven  states.  Eight  i  were  bom  In  Virginia, 
Including  four  of  tie  first  five.  During  the 
first  thlrty-slx  yeaii  after  1789,  four  Vir- 
ginians served  for  j  thirty-two  years,  each 
getting  two  terms.  G*orge  Washington  (1789- 
1797),  the  Father  of  His  Country;  Thomas 
Jefferson  (1801-1809|  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independency;  James  Madison  (1809- 
1817),  the  Father  of  the  Constitution;  and 
James  Monroe  (1817-1825),  promulgator  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrlne|  were  the  distinguished 
quartet.  The  Virginia  dynasty  was  Inter- 
rupted only  by  Joh^  Adams.  It  Is  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  flrsf  two-termers  were  the 
Adamses,  father  and  son.  The  only  other 
period  when  the  White  House  occupant  was 
not  a  southerner,  upTto  1850,  was  Martin  Van 
Buren's  jenure  (183'»-184l). 

Seven  Stesldents  were  T)om  In  Ohio,  In- 
cluding three  In  a  fow.  Of  the  eleven  who 
served  from  1869  to  |923,  seven  were  natives 
of  the  Buckeye  State.  Before  Elsenhower's 
first  Inauguration,  each  Democrat  elected 
since  the  Civil  Wan  who  retired  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  Ohloanj  Cleveland  was  followed 
by  Benjamin  Harrlsa^i  (1889-1893)  and  Wil- 
liam McKlnley  and  (Fhomas)  Woodrow  Wil- 
son (1913-1921)  by  V'arren  Gamaliel  Harding 
(1921-1923). 

New  Tork  has  furnished  four  Presidents; 
Massachusetts  three;  North  Carolina.  Texas, 
and  Vermont  two  each;  and  California.  Iowa, 
Kentucky.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania ,  smd  South  Carolina 
one  each. 

Andrew  Jackson  (1829-1837)  and  Ruther- 
ford Blrchard  Hayes  (1877-1881)  were  both 
posthvmious  children 

Van  Buren  was  tlie  first  President  bom 
since  we  threw  off  th  •  British  yoke,  1782,  but 
John  Tyler  (1841-iah5)  was  the  first  bom 
under  the  Constitution.  1790.  Oddly  enough, 
Tyler  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress. Wilson  lived  under  the  Stars  and  Bars 
In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  coach  of  the  national  football  cham- 
pions of  1878.  who  Is  listed  in  the  record 
books  as  "T.  W.  Wilson."  became  more  fa- 
mous as  Woodrow  Vllson.  Wilson.  William 
Howard  Taft  (1909-1913).  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  were  born  n  1856.  1857,  and  1858, 
respectively,  but  servsd  In  the  reverse  order. 
Harding  was  elected  on  his  birthday,  No- 
vember 2.  1920. 

The  first  four  Presidents  celebrated  their 
birthdays  on  dlffere  it  days  as  Presidents 
than  they  had  as  children.  This  was  due  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  by 
England  and  her  colo:iles  In  September.  1753. 
For  example,  Washington,  who  was  born 
February  11,  1732,  observed  February  22nd 
from  1754  on.  He  died  the  last  hour  of  the 
day,  the  last  day  of  t]  le  week,  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  and  the  last  year  of  the  1700's. 
The  national  capital  imd  a  state  were  named 
after  Washington,  tie  only  President  who 
never  lived  In  Washligton.  D.C.,  while  Jef- 
ferson City,  Missouri;  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
Jackson,  Mississippi;  md  Lincoln.  Nebraska; 
are  state  capitals  tha;  were  named  for  Pres- 
idents. 

No  President  was  b<  rn  In  June.  While  only 
one  (John)  Calvin  Coolldge  (1923-1929), 
was  bom  on  July  it^.  three  out  of  four  In 
succession  died  on  Independence  Day.  John 


Adams  and  Jefferson 
tlon.  both  died  July  4, 


signers  of  the  Declara- 
1826,  the  golden  anni- 


versary of  that  Immsrtal  document,  while 
Monroe  passed  away  exactly  five  years  later. 


Every  Preeldent  who  was  elected  in  a  year 
ending  In  zero  either  died  In  office  or  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Jefferson  was  first  elected  In 
1800  and  Monroe  was  reelected  In  1820;  both 
died  July  4th.  The  elder  Harrison  was  elected 
In  1840  and  died  In  office.  Abraham  Lincoln 
(1861-1865),  Garfield,  McKlnley,  and  Ken- 
nedy were  elected  In  1860,  1880,  1900,  and 
1960,  respecUvely.  It  being  McKlnley's  sec- 
ond election;  all  four  were  assassinated. 
Harding  and  the  second  Roosevelt  were 
elected  In  1920  and  1940,  respectively,  FJ3Jl.'8 
election  being  his  third;  both  died  in  office. 
There  were  once  three  Presidents  In  a 
month.  William  Henry  Harrison  succeeded 
Van  Buren  March  4,  1841.  Tyler  succeeded 
upon  the  former's  death,  April  4th.  There 
were  also  three  chief  executives  In  1881. 
Garfield  succeeding  Hayes  and  Arthur  taking 
over  after  Garfield  was  assassinated. 

Eight  Presidents  married  widows;  for  two 
of  them  It  was  the  second  marriage.  Three 
others  were  also  married  twice.  James 
Buchanan  ( 1857-1861 )  was  the  only  President 
who  never  married,  while  Cleveland  did  not 
marry  until  his  first  administration.  Tyler's 
second  wife  was  thirty  years  younger  than 
he.  He  was  the  father  of  fourteen  children  by 
his  two  marriages,  the  moet  for  any  President. 
His  predecessor.  Harrison,  had  the  most  for 
one  marriage,  ten. 

Besides  the  Adamses,  there  were  several 
other  Presidents  who  were  closely  related  to 
predecessors  or  successors.  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  a  grandson  of  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  Benjamin  Harrison 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Madison  and  Zachary  Taylor  (1849-1850) 
were  second  cousins  and  the  Roosevelts  were 
fifth  cousins.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  mother 
was  a  third  cousin  of  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant 
(1869-1877). 

Eight  Presidents  succeeded  to  the  office 
because  they  were  Vice  Presidents  when  the 
chief  executives  died.  These  Included  Tyler, 
Millard  Fillmore  (1850-1853),  Andrew  (Jack- 
son) Johnson  (1865-1869),  Arthur,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Coolldge,  Truman,  and  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Three  others  were  Vice  Presidents 
In  the  administrations  preceding  their  own: 
John  Adams.  Jefferson,  and  Van  Buren. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  six  men 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  became 
President:  Jefferson.  Madison.  Monroe,  John 
Qulncy  Adams  (four  In  succession).  Van 
Buren,  and  Buchanan.  Only  two  Cabinet 
members  have  reached  the  White  House 
since:  Secretary  of  War  Taft  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover. 

Congressional  service  has  also  been  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  Executive  Mansion.  The 
second  Adams,  Jackson,  the  first  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Pierce.  Buchanan,  both  Johnsons, 
Kennedy,  and  Nixon  served  In  both  Houses. 
Those  who  were  Senators  only  were  Mon- 
roe. Van  Buren,  the  second  Harrison,  Hard- 
ing, and  Truman.  Only  Harding  and  Ken- 
nedy were  elected  President  while  serving  in 
the  Senate;  both  resigned  before  their  terms 
as  Senators  expired. 

Those  who  were  in  the  House  only  In- 
cluded Madison,  Polk,  Fillmore,  Lincoln, 
Hayes.  Garfield,  and  McKlnley.  Polk  was  the 
only  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  become  President.  From  November  4  to  8, 
1880,  Garfield  was  simultaneously  Repre- 
sentative, Senator-elect,  and  President-elect. 
Ex-Presidents  have  served  in  every  branch 
of  our  government.  Two  were  In  Congress, 
the  second  Adams  serving  In  the  House  for 
almost  seventeen  years  and  Andrew  Johnson 
for  a  few  months  In  the  Senate.  Cleveland 
was  the  only  former  President  to  make  a 
comeback.  Taft  was  the  only  man  to  occupy 
both  the  highest  elective  and  the  highest 
appointive  offices,  as  he  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  after  having  been  Pres- 
ident. 

Washington  and  MfuUson  were  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention;  the  for- 
mer  was  its  President.  Seven  of  the  early 


Presidents  had  been  diplomats.  Both  Adamsee 
were  Ministers  to  Great  Britain;  the  elder 
was  also  Minister  to  the  Netherlands  and 
the  younger  also  served  as  Minister  to  Por- 
tugal. Prussia,  and  Russia.  Other  Ministers  to 
Great  Britain  included  Monroe,  Van  Buren, 
and  Buchanan;  Monroe  was  also  Mimster  to 
France  and  Buchanan  was  also  Minister  to 
Russia,  Jefferson  was  Minister  to  Prance  and 
the  elder  Harrison  Minister  to  New  Granada 
(Colombia). 

Governors  who  became  President  Included 
Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Tyler,  Virginia;  Van 
Buren,  Cleveland,  and  both  Roosevelts,  New 
York;  Polk  and  Andrew  Johnson,  Tennessee; 
Hayes  and  McKlnley.  Ohio;  Wilson,  New  Jerl 
sey:  and  Coolldge,  Massachusetts. 

Jefferson  and  John  Qulncy  Adams  were 
elected  by  the  House,  after  the  former  tied 
Aaron  Burr  In  the  Electoral  College  in  1800 
and  the  latter  ran  second  among  four  candi- 
dates m  1824.  Thlrty-slx  ballots  were  neces- 
sary In  the  first  case. 

Quite  a  niimber  of  the  Presidents  had  war 
records.  Washington,  Monroe,  and  Jackson 
fought  in  the  Revolution;  the  latter  was  only 
thirteen  at  the  time.  He  avenged  himself 
against  the  BrlOsh  by  winning  the  final 
battle  of  the  War  of  1812;  the  first  Harrison 
and  Buchanan  also  participated  In  that  war. 

Taylor,  Pierce,  and  Grant  all  fought  against 
Mexico.  The  latter's  name  was  originally 
Hiram  Ulysses  Grant  and  was  changed  when 
he  entered  West  Point,  due  to  a  Congress- 
man's error,  which  the  future  President  al- 
lowed to  stand.  He  and  Andrew  Johnson. 
Hayes,  Garfield.  Arthur,  and  McKlnley  all 
took  part  In  the  Civil  War,  Cleveland  being 
the  only  President  from  1865  to  1901  who 
had  not  been  a  Union  soldier.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  served  In  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Truman  In  World  War  I,  and  Elsen- 
hower In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Nixon  in  World  War  n. 
Like  another  general  who  became  President, 
Eisenhower's  present  name  is  not  his  original 
designation,  as  he  was  named  David  Dwlght 
Elsenhower. 

The  United  States,  which  now  has  three 
ex-Presidents,  was  without  one  during  four 
periods.  1799  to  1801,  1875  to  1877,  1908  to 
1909,  and  two  months  of  1933,  not  to  men- 
tion Washington's  incumbency.  Prom  March 
4.  1861,  to  January  17.  1862.  we  had  five  ex- 
Presldents,  Van  Buren,  Tyler.  Fillmore, 
Pierce,  and  Buchanan. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  KLEPPE  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT 
ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  TO  WHEAT 
PRODUCERS 

^Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced,  for  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  to  per- 
mit advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers. I  Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  a  companion  bill  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Dole  passed 
the  House  on  December  4,  1967. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  permit  ad- 
vance price  support  payments  to  be  made 
to  wheat  farmers  in  the  same  manner  as 
these  early  payments  have  been  made 
available  to  farmers  participating  In  the 
cotton  and  feed  grains  program.  A  pay- 
ment of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  domestic  marketing  certif- 
icates would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  advance  of  determina- 
tion of  performance. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  during  the  last  Congress,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Livestock  and  Grains 
Subcommittee,  know  that  the  only  op- 
position to  similar  bills  came  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  All  the  other 
witnesses  present  at  the  hearings  favored 
a  bill  of  this  type.  Obviously,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  Department's  objec- 
tions were  invalid.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  bill  was  needed  and  that  the 
wheat  farmers  should  be  helped  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Under  the  bill, 
the  wheat  farmer,  not  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  would  decide  whether  ad- 
vance payments  were  needed.  I  think,  as 
the  committee  did,  that  the  wheat 
farmer  should  have  the  same  options 
as  the  cotton  and  feed  grains  producers. 
He  would,  imder  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
is  no  better  today  than  it  was  when  this 
same  type  of  bill  passed  the  House  in 
1967.  The  reasons  for  passage  then  are 
valid  now.  With  credit  tight  and  inter- 
est rates  at  sky-high  levels,  such  ad- 
vance payments  would  make  it  unnec- 
essary for  a  considerable  number  of 
wheat  growers  to  seek  operating  loans 
In  the  spring. 

I  urge  swift  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  order  that  action  may  be  completed 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 


SKIDS  APPEAR  GREASED  TO  PUT 
UNCONSCIONABLE  PAY  INCREASE 
INTO  EFFECT  WITHOUT  HEAR- 
INGS OR  OTHER  CONSIDERATION 
BY  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  campaign  last  fall  and  the  months 
that  have  intervened  since,  the  public  has 
been  warned  of  the  dire  consequences 
that  would  follow  unless  the  Federal 
Government  practiced  economy,  halted 
inflation,  and  stabilized  the  dollar. 

Now  it  is  proposed,  and  unbelievably 
with  the  support  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, to  provide  top  oflBcials  and  em- 
ployees of  this  Government,  with  an  un- 
conscionable pay  increase  of  40  to  50 
percent — a  salary  grab  that  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  and  further 
fuel  the  flame  of  inflation  both  in  and 
out  of  Government. 

And  it  appears  the  skids  are  greased 
to  put  this  unconccionable  pay  increase 
into  effect  without  any  hearings  or  other 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  again  call  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  as  I  did  yesterday,  to  bring  my 
disapproving  resolution  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  give  the  Members  an  op- 
portunity to  vote-en  the  record  against 
this  latest  raid  on  the  treasury  and  the 
contribution  it  will  make  to  further  in- 
flation. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  133  CALLING 
FOR  DISAPPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  RECOMMENDATION 
FOR  HUGE  PAY  INCREASES 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
15,  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  House  Reso- 
lution 133  calling  for  disapproval  of 
President  Johnson's  recommendation  for 
huge  pay  increases  for  top  members  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government,  including 
Members  of  Congress.  I  am  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  that  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  record  vote  will  be  denied 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  that  we 
will,  in  effect,  abdicate  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  over  our  own  salaries  and 
the  Federal  Treasury's  "purse  strings," 
leaving  the  entire  decision  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate — or  indeed,  the 
executive  branch. 

It  appears  that  the  assurances  that 
were  given  in  1967,  when  the  enabling 
legislation  for  this  infamous  Commission 
was  first  approved,  that  the  House  could 
work  its  will  on  the  pay  proposals  of  the 
President's  Commission,  are  about  as 
lasting  as  an  "ice  cube  on  a  hot  tin  roof." 

I  saw  this  situation  developing  when  I 
voted  against  the  creation  of  said  Presi- 
dential Pay  Commission  in  the  original 
bill,  and  against  the  bill  on  final  passage 
which  contained  this  unique  "veto  in  re- 
verse." At  least  before  we  began  rewrit- 
ing the  Constitution  by  flat,  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  choice  of  whether  or  not  to 
veto  a  bill.  Now  that  the  executive  branch 
legislates  and  the  legislative  branch  exe- 
cutes, our  alleged  power  to  veto  has 
turned  out  to  be  as  slippery  as  the  streets 
of  Washington  following  an  all-night  ice 
storm.  If  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  does  not  send  the 
opposing  resolution  to  the  House,  and  if 
the  Committee  on  Rules  does  not  dis- 
charge the  resolution  from  the  commit- 
tee, then  we  actually  have  no  veto  power 
at  all. 

This  pay  proposal,  coming  as  it  does 
along  with  a  proposed  continuation  of 
the  tax  surcharge,  coming  as  it  does  when 
we  are  trying  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  and  inflation,  coming  as  it  does 
at  a  time  when  the  White  House  has  been 
swamped  with  80,000  applications  for 
jobs  from  people  who  apparently  are 
satisfied  with  pay  scales  as  they  are  now, 
and  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when 
there  was  more  than  adequate  competi- 
tion for  a  seat  in  Congress  at  the  present 
pay  scales,  ought  not  to  have  been  re- 
ported to  be  considered,  let  alone 
adopted. 

A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  THE  ALLI- 
GATOR AND  OTHER  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  the 
flght  to  protect  domestic  and  foreign 
fish  and  wildlife  that  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  extinct. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  three- 
fold. 

First,  to  assist  the  several  States  in 
stopping  or  reducing  illegal  traffic  in  cer- 


tain protected  animals,  this  legislation 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
knowingly  put  into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  amphibian,  reptile,  mol- 
lusk,  or  crustacean  or  parts  thereof  taken 
contrary  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  foreign 
laws  or  regulations.  Present  law  extends 
this  protection  only  to  wild  mammals  or 
wild  birds,  or  fish,  or  parts  thereof. 

Second,  to  eliminate  known  refuges  for 
poachers,  this  legislation  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  any  inholdings  which  have 
proven  to  be  trouble  spots  in  the  effort 
to  protect  endangered  species. 

Third,  to  assist  on  an  international 
level  in  the  preservation  of  threatened 
species,  this  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  species  of  wild  mam- 
mal, fish,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile, 
mollusk,  or  crustacean,  or  parts  thereof 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction.  The 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  could  make  ex- 
ception for  zoological,  educational,  and 
scientific  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  for  preservation  and  propa- 
gation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  similar 
to  H.R.  11618,  which  passed  the  House 
in  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and  which  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  but  did  not 
come  before  that  body  for  a  vote. 

I  strongly  supported  that  legislation  in 
committee  and  during  debate  because 
man  should  not  be  callous  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  devastating  exploitation  of  his 
natural  resources.  Nor  should  man 
naively  believe  that  other  species  will 
continue  to  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
without  his  aid  and  protection. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section 
2  of  this  legislation  because  it  is  aimed 
at  a  problem  with  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar: the  threatened  extinction  of  the 
alligator. 

This  magestic  beast,  a  living  fossil  from 
the  age  of  reptiles  which  flourished  some 
200  million  years  ago,  is  indigenous  to 
the  south  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  area  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Human  greed  and  vanity  threaten  the 
American  alligator  just  as  human  greed 
and  vanity  threatened  the  American 
bison  and  the  egret  100  years  ago. 

Today,  a  flnished  alligator  suitcase 
will  sell  for  up  to  $1,000;  men's  alligator 
shoes  retail  at  $70  and  more. 

Prime  alligator  hides  bring  $6  per 
linear  foot  from  dealers  who  do  not  ques- 
tion their  origin,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  illegal  market  of  skins  in  Miami,  Fla. 
alone  is  in  excess  of  $1  million  a  year. 
Section  2  of  this  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  be  an  effective  instrument  to 
stem  this  tide. 

It  would  impose  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  6 
months  on  anyone  who  first,  knowingly 
delivers,  carries,  transports  or  ships 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  al- 
ligator taken  illegally;  or,  second,  know- 
ingly sells  or  causes  to  be  sold  any  prod- 
ucts manufactured,  made,  or  processed 
from  such  alligators:  or.  third,  knowingly 
receives,  acquires,  or  purchases  any  al- 
ligator or  parts  thereof  which  were  taken 
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illegally  and  shipped  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Under  present  la^'.  if  the  jDoacher  is  not 
caught  in  the  act  ( if  catching  or  slaugh- 
tering the  alligators,  and  if  he  can  get 
the  carcasses  or  shins  to  a  dealer,  there 
Is  little  State  or  FVderal  officials  can  do. 
This  legislation  wpuld  close  that  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

This  is  a  strong  ^11.  but  I  believe  that 
such  language  Is  rjecessary  if  we  are  to 
preserve  not  only  the  alligator,  but  other 
domestic  and  foreign  fish  and  wildlife 
that  are  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Conservation  and  civic  groups  in  Flor- 
ida have  mountedj  an  offensive  against 
poachers  and  hunters  of  the  alligator. 
Public  attention  is  being  rallied  in  sup- 
port of  local.  Stata.  and  Federal  action, 
and  I  praise  these  Jnost  worthwhile  civic 
efforts. 

I  hope  that  my  cdlleagues  will  hear  this 
call,  and  that  early  action  can  be  taken 
on  this  most  necessary  legislation. 


TTHE  LATE  bSCAR  ROSE 

fMr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  [the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  |  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  annoimce  Ijo  the  House  that  Mr. 
Oscar  Rose,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Midwest  City,  Okla,,  and  who  for  the  last 
20  years  had  become  known  as  a  friend 
to  many  Membefs  of  the  Congress 
through  his  work  in  the  Federal  impacted 
school  program,  ditd  at  4:15  this  morn- 
ing here  in  Washington  while  here  to 
attend  a  school  con|erence. 

I  know  that  all)  of  those  who  have 
known  and  worked!  with  this  great  edu- 
cator will  be  as  sad  as  I  am  at  his  un- 
timely passing.  Ottr  deepest  sympathy 
goes  to  Mrs.  Rose  and  their  family. 

We  are  advised  that  the  funeral  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  the  services 
to  be  held  in  the  ^Ity  of  Midwest  City, 
Okla.,  on  Saturday  iiext. 

Oscar  Rose  attained  a  record  of 
achievement  in  edtication  surpassed  by 
no  one  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma.  Under 
his  guidance  the  Midwest  City  school  sys- 
tem grew  from  a  tiny  beginning  to  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respected  in  the 
State.  It  was  his  leadership  that  made 
this  possible. 

He  contributed  lo  the  betterment  of 
education  national  y  as  well  as  locally. 


It  was  Oscar  Rose 
tary  leadership  in 


tionate  amount  of 
property    in    such 


who  took  the  volim- 
meeting  by  Federal 


legislation  the  neecs  of  schools  in  com- 
munities affected  heavily  by  the  impact 
of  Federal  installations.  The  dispropor- 


tax-exempt  Federal 
communities    would 


leave  them  with  a  jtax  base  too  narrow 
to  support  an  efficient  school  system  were 
it  not  for  the  progrfms  founded  by  Pub- 
lic Laws  874  and  315  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress. Under  these  ikws  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  contributions  to  the  im- 
pacted area  school  iystems  on  a  formula 
based  on  the  Individiial  child. 

I  had  the  honor  if  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  when  these  pi  ograms  were  written 
in  the  81st  Congress.  Their  passage  and 


subsequent  success 


the  vision  and  practical  skill  of  Oscar 


Rose.  He  became  the  nationally  recog- 
nized authority  in  this  field,  and  in  the 
20  years  since  enactment  of  the  laws  he 
has  been  unstinting  in  devoting  time  and 
energy  to  their  continuing  success.  It  was 
on  another  mission  in  their  behalf  that  he 
came  here  this  week. 

Millions  would  have  had  a  less  ade- 
quate education  today  without  the  laws 
Oscar  Rose  helped  to  make  effective.  The 
principle  of  a  formula  under  which  aid 
is  extended  to  the  local  districts  on  the 
basis  of  categories  of  individual  children, 
with  wide  latitude  in  use.  was  the  concept 
later  used  in  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Oscar  Rose  was  a  man  of  courage,  of 
dedication,  above  all  of  effective  action. 
Pew  have  lived  to  see  such  tangible  evi- 
dence of  their  contribution  to  the  better- 
ment of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  in  his  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  over  the  death  of 
Oscar  Rose.  Every  child  who  has  bene- 
fited from  impacted  area  legislation  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  great  man. 
More  than  anyone  else,  in  the  schools  of 
America,  Mr.  Rose  led  the  fight  for  aid 
to  impacted  areas.  He  was  a  real  leader, 
and  I  am  thankful  that  he  was  my 
friend. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 


are  a  monument  to 


WILLARD  WIRTZ :  DEDICATED 
HUMANITARIAN 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  last  8  years,  this  Nation 
has  been  waging  a  tireless  and  unyield- 
ing struggle  against  the  misery  and  in- 
justice wrought  by  himian  disadvantage. 

History  will  properly  note  the  leader- 
ship given  in  this  struggle  by  both  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Their  choice  to 
champion  the  cause  was  the  Honorable 
Willard  Wirtz  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  both  these  distinguished 
Presidents. 

Many  dedicated  men  and  women  have 
distingiiished  themselves  through  their 
immense  contributions  to  this  vast  un- 
dertaking. At  the  forefront,  however, 
has  been  a  man  whose  devotion  to  the 
task  of  perfecting  our  society  has  made 
him  an  outstanding  champion  of  hu- 
man rights.  That  man  is  Willard  Wirtz 
who  distinguished  himself  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  Labor  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Indeed,  when  historians  write  their 
chronicles  of  the  1960's.  Willard  Wirtz 
will  be  remembered  for  his  steadfast  and 
courageous  stand  for  human  justice, 
human  dignity,  and  human  opportunity. 

His  able  efforts  to  assist  both  working 
and  jobless  Americans  have  been  guided 
by  the  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that 
a  truly  great  society  is  one  that  provides 


every  individual  with  full  opportunity  to 
realize  his  potential  and  to  make  mean- 
ingful use  of  his  abilities. 

This  firm  belief — and  the  actions  it 
has  prompted — has  earned  Willard 
Wirtz  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people,  especially 
the  dispossessed  of  our  urban  and  rural 
slums.  And  that  special  place  is  well  jus- 
tified, for  his  outstanding  efforts  have 
contributed  much  to  the  tremendous  rec- 
ord of  human  progress  this  Nation  has 
known  during  the  1960's. 

A  significant  measure  of  that  progress 
is  the  fact  that  more  Americans  are 
working  for  better  wages  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.  Between  Jsuiuary 
1961  and  December  1968,  the  number  of 
working  men  and  women  rose  by  more 
than  11  million — 16.8  percent.  Compared 
to  the  meager  6.3-percent  rise  in  em- 
ployment during  the  preceding  8  years, 
this  figure  is  staggering  and  heartening. 
By  the  same  token,  unemployment 
dropped  by  more  than  2  million — 44.6 
percent — between  January  1961  and  De- 
cember 1968.  During  the  preceding  8 
years,  unemployment  had  risen — yes 
risen — by  an  unbelievable  185.5  percent 

The  record  of  progress  during  the 
1960's  is  also  evident  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  8  years,  real  spendable 
earnings  for  a  worker  with  three  de- 
pendents have  risen  by  15.4  percent,  al- 
most double  the  rise  during  the  preced- 
ing 8  years. 

There  are  other  statistics  which  docu- 
ment our  tremendous  economic  and  so- 
cial advances,  and  I  shall  insert  these 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 
Impressive  as  these  figures  are,  however, 
they  do  not  tell  the  full  story.  They  do 
not  explain,  for  example,  that  much  of 
the  rise  in  employment  was  due  to  a  far- 
reaching  effort  to  provide  training  and 
job  opportunities  for  every  American 
who  sought  work.  They  do  not  explain 
that  much  of  the  increase  in  earnings 
was  due  to  a  conscious  effort  to  secure 
decent  wages  for  underpaid  workers.  And 
they  do  not  describe  the  excellence  with 
which  Willard  Wirtz  led  these  efforts 
to  promote  human  progress. 

The  great  contributions  Willard  Wirtz 
has  made  to  the  Nation's  advancement 
during  the  1960's  become  even  more  im- 
pressive in  light  of  the  fact  that  since 
becoming  Secretary  of  Labor  in  1962,  he 
has  been  faced  with  manpower  chal- 
lenges equaled  only  in  the  years  of  the 
great  depression. 

When  he  assimied  office,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  a  high  5.8  percent. 
Today,  it  stands  at  a  post-Korean  war 
low  of  3.3  percent.  What  is  more,  he  was 
confronted  with  the  task  of  coping  with 
two  great  revolutions  concerning  men 
and  work.  The  first  was  the  great  man- 
power revolution  brought  on  by  rapid 
technological  change.  The  second  was  the 
still-continuing  struggle  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  solve  the  human  problems  of  tech- 
nological advancement,  Secretary  Wirtz 
skillf ;illy  focused  the  attention  of  the  La- 
bor Department  more  clearly  then  ever 
on  the  central  problem  of  manpower  de- 
velopment, use,  and  need.  Committed  to 
the  belief  that  there  should  be  no  hu- 
man hostages  left  in  the  wake  of  tech- 
nological progress,  the  Department  be- 
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gan — for  the  first  time  in  history — to 
study  the  impact  of  technological  change 
upon  the  labor  force,  and  to  assess  the 
importance  of  proper  education  and 
training  for  our  complex  and  modem 
economy. 

The  Labor  Department  also  met  the 
great  challenge  of  technological  change 
by  putting  in  high  gear  the  machinery 
needed  to  administer  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  This  law 
had  been  enacted  to  retrain  displaced 
workers  for  the  higher  skilled  jobs  re- 
quired in  our  expanding  economy,  and 
by  19^  its  training  programs  were  prov- 
ing their  far-reaching  effectiveness. 

The  other  great  revolution  facing  Wil- 
lard Wirtz  during  his  first  year  in  office 
was  the  growing  struggle  for  equal  op- 
portunity. More  and  more  Americans 
were  becoming  aware  of  the  urgent  need 
to  help  prepare  the  disadvantaged — mi- 
nority groups,  the  unskilled,  the  unedu- 
cated— to  compete  for  decent  jobs  in  our 
economy. 

Congress  responded  to  this  need  by 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  provide 
more  training  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Adrrdnistered  by  the  Labor 
Department,  these  programs  were  aimed 
at  solving  the  human  problems  which 
prevent  the  disadvantaged  from  playing 
a  dignified  and  productive  role  in  our 
society. 

The  Labor  Department's  efforts  to  in- 
sure equal  opportunity  for  all  were  ex- 
panded with  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  and  Economic  Opportunity  Acts 
of  1964.  Secretary  Wirtz  welcomed  his 
duties  under  these  acts  with  a  dedication 
and  ability  that  spelled  new  hope  and 
opportunity  for  America's  disadvan- 
taged. 

Long  a  champion  of  the  idea  that  em- 
ployment opportimities  must  be  opened 
to  minority  groups  to  whom  they  had 
been  denied.  Secretary  Wirtz  had  already 
made  the  Labor  Department  an  out- 
standing example  of  an  equal  opportu- 
nity employer. 

With  the  passage  of  these  new  acts, 
Willard  Wirtz"  firm  belief  that  every 
American  is  entitled  to  achieve  his  fuU 
potential — no  matter  what  his  color  or 
sex  or  religion  or  national  origin  or  eco- 
nomic background — was  translated  into 
powerful  efforts  to  end  job  discrimination 
on  all  fronts. 

Secretary  Wirtz  met — and  magnifi- 
cently overcame — another  great  man- 
power challenge  at  the  end  of  1964  when 
Congress  allowed  Public  Law  78,  a  law 
authorizing  the  importation  of  Mexican 
nationals  for  farm  labor,  to  expire. 

The  expiration  of  this  law  was  ada- 
mantly opposed  by  farmowners  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  importing  foreign 
workers  who  would  suffer  low  wages 
and  extremely  poor  working  conditions, 
thus  depressing  wages  and  conditions  for 
domestic  field  hands.  In  my  own  State  of 
California,  the  Nation's  leading  agricul- 
tural State,  a  misguided  few  even  pre- 
dicted that  our  whole  agricultural  econ- 
omy would  collapse  if  foreign  contract 
workers  were  not  available. 

But  Willard  Wirtz  wsis  resolute  In  his 
resistance  that  alien  workers  would  not 


be  allowed  to  fill  jobs  that  could  be 
performed  by  unemployed  Americans. 
He  was  equally  steadfast  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  task  of  improving  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  domestic  farm- 
workers. 

Again,  Willard  Wirtz'  courageous 
stand  paid  off.  In  my  home  State,  man- 
months  of  domestic  farm  employment 
rose  14.5  percent — from  1,237,150  to 
1.416.810 — between  1964  and  1968,  when 
not  one  foreign  contract  worker  was 
employed  on  California  crops.  In  that 
same  period,  hourly  farm  rates  rose  25.9 
percent,  from  $1.35  to  $1.70. 

America's  farmworkers  gained  further 
advances  in  1966  when  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  brought 
half  a  million  farm  laborers  under  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  protection  for  the 
first  time. 

Though  Secretary  Wirtz  has  played 
a  major  role  in  forging  these  advances, 
he  io  still  not  content  with  farmworker 
gains.  Realizing  how  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  if  American  farmworkers  are 
to  keep  pace  with  nonagricultural  work- 
ers, Willard  Wirtz  has  tirelessly  con- 
tinued to  battle  for  better  working  con- 
ditions and  collective  bargaining  rights 
for  this  still-disadvantaged  group. 

The  progress  that  farmworkers  have 
seen  during  the  past  several  years  has 
been  mirrored  in  other  low-paying  in- 
dustries also  brought  imder  Federal 
minimum  wage  protection  for  the  first 
time  in  1966.  Some  10.4  million  workers, 
including  those  in  laimdries,  motels,  res- 
taurants and  other  service  industries, 
benefited  from  these  amendments. 

Through  all  these  efforts.  Secretary 
Wii'tz  continued  his  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  prepare  the  disadvantaged  for 
dignified  and  productive  jobs.  Programs 
under  the  Manpxjwer  Development  and 
Training  Act.  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  were  expanded,  improved, 
made  more  effective.  One  mark  of  their 
effectiveness  is  the  fact  that  over  1.1  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  persons  have  enrolled 
in  MDTA  programs,  and  more  than  1.7 
million  have  enrolled  in  Economic  up- 
portimity  Act  programs,  since  their  m- 
ception. 

Dui-ing  Willard  Wirtz'  term,  the  Latwr 
Department  has  also  placed  new  empha- 
sis on  identifying  the  disadvantaged,  get- 
ting new  and  valuable  statistics  about 
their  problems,  and  concentrating  man- 
power efforts  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
need. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  Labor 
Department  was  well  equipped  to  ad- 
minister the  concentrated  employment 
program  launched  in  1967.  The  concept 
of  the  program  was  simple :  through  one 
contract  with  one  sponsor,  target  areas 
of  high  unemployment  would  be  provid- 
ed with  all  manpower  services  needed  to 
train  local  residents  for  decent  jobs.  The 
concept  was  simple,  but  the  results  have 
been  heartening.  In  less  than  2  years, 
more  than  100,000  disadvantaged  men. 
women,  and  youth  have  received  CEP 
services,  thousands  cf  them  landing  de- 
cent jobs  for  the  first  time. 

Secretarj-  Wirtz  has  also  fought  long 
and  hard  battles  to  combat  youth  un- 
employment, provide  women  and  older 
workers  with  greater  job  opportunities, 


and  provide  safe  working  conditions  for 
all  wage  earners.  One  shining  example  of 
this  last  effort  was  his  humane  decision 
to  limit  the  radiation  hazards  of  ura- 
nium miners. 

In  short.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  devoted 
his  boundless  talents  and  energies  to  all 
areas  affecting  the  well-being  of  both  the 
employed  and  unemployed,  and  his  ef- 
forts have  contributed  much  to  the  tre- 
mendous social  and  economic  gains 
America  has  enjoyed  during  the  1960's. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  in  the  fight  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  disadvantage.  The  new  ad- 
ministration and  the  91st  Congress  must 
take  up  with  renewed  vigor  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  perfecting  our  society, 
of  giving  every  individual  the  opportu- 
nities to  which  he  is  entitled. 

I  have  every  hope  that  we  will  all  con- 
tinue that  struggle  with  the  kind  of 
humanitarian  dedication  Willard  Wirtz 
has  displaced  so  well  throughout  his  term 
as  Secretary  of  Labor.  Anything  less  will 
be  an  American  tragedy. 

The  following  are  comparisons  of  ma- 
jor economic  indicators  between  1953 
and  1961  and  1961  and  1968. 

These  comparisons  clearly  show  the 
unprecedented  economic  progress  the 
Nation  has  enjoyed  during  the  1960's  and 
the  slow  economic  growth  of  the  1950's. 
Willard  Wirtz  played  a  prominent  part 
in  forging  the  unprecedented  progress 
reflected  In  this  data : 

Economic  Indicator  Comparisons 
emplotment 

February  1953  to  January  1961:  Up  3,900.- 
000  or  6.3%. 

January  1961  to  December  1968:  Up  11.083,- 
000  or  16.8%. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

February  1953  to  January  1961:  Up  3,034.- 
or  185.5%. 

January  1961  to  December  1968:  Down 
2.081,000  or  44.6%. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    BATE 

February  1953  to  January  1961:  Up  153.8%. 
January    1961    to    December    1968:    Down 
50.0%. 

AVERAGE      HOURLY      EARNINGS MANUFACTURING 

February  1953  to  January  1961:  Up  $0.57  or 
33.1%. 
January  1961  to  December  1968:   Up  $0.81 

or  35.4%. 

AVERAGE     WEEKLY     EARNINGS — MANDTACTURDJO 

February  1953  to  January  1961:   Up  918.73 
or  26.6%. 
January  1961  to  December  1968:  Up  $3853 

or  43.0%. 

REAL    SPENDABLE    EARNINGS     (WORKER    WriH 
THREE    DEPENDENTS) 

March  1953  to  January  1961:    Up  $5.31  or 
7.4%. 
January  1961  to  November  1968:  Up  $11.82 

or  15.4%. 

CONSUMER   PRICE    INDEX 

March  1953  to  January  1961:   Up  12.1%. 
January  1961  to  November  1968:  Up  18.9%. 

TOTAL    INDUSTRIAL    PRODUCTION 

March  1953  to  January  1961:  Up  12.2%. 
January  1961  to  November  1968:  Up  61.6%. 

WHOLESALE    PRICE   INDEX 

February  1953  to  January  1961:  Up  9.4%. 
January  1961  to  December  1968:  Up  8.7%. 

CONSTRUCTION    EXPENDITURES 

February  1953  to  January  1961:  Up  $15.1 
billion  or  38.2%. 

January  1961  io  November  1968:  Up  $32.1 
blUlonor  58.8%. 
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TOTAL 

March  1953  to 
Honor  24.3  7o 

January  1961  to 
billion  or  62.7%. 


RETAIL    SALES 

Jiinuary  1961:  Up  $3.5  bll- 
November  1968:  Up  $11.2 


GROSS    NAklONAL 

Third  qiiarter  l$i53 
Up  •IST.a  billion  or 

First  quarter  19^1 
Up  •aeTJa  bUllon  or 


PKODUCT 

to  first  quarter  1961: 
37.7%. 

to  third  quarter  1968: 

72.9%. 


DISPOSABLE 

Third  quarter  1^3 
Up  8101.0  blUlon  or 

First  quarter  19^ 
Up  $237.9  bllUon  or 

PER    CAPriA    DISPOSABLE 
1S53 


CORPORATE    PI  OrlTS 

Third  quarter  1953 
Up  $3.1  billion  or  14  6 

First  quarter  19il 
Up  826.8  billion  or  lp9 
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!>ERSONAL    INCOME 

to  first  quarter  1961: 

P9.8%. 

to  third  quarter  1968: 

37.1%. 

PERSONAL    INCOME 

to  first  quarter  1961: 


Third  quarter 
Up  $355  or  22.4% 

First  quarter  19^  to  third  quarter  1968 
Up  81,000  or  51.5 


ATTES    TAXES 

to  first  quarter  1961: 

t 

o . 

to  third  quarter  1968: 
8%. 


FHOM  COMMITTEE 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  re4giiation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Hon.  John  W.  McdoRMACK, 
Speaker,  House  of    iepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker 
resignation  from 
Committee  and 
at  the  same  be 
Sincerely 


tie 


rec  uest 
I  recor  led. 


yours 


The  SPEAKER, 
resignation  will  be 
There  was  no  objection 


I  herewith  submit  my 
House  Armed  Services 
that  proper  record 


Frank  E.  Evans. 


Without  objection,  the 
accepted. 


RESIGNATION  mOM  COMMTITEE 


laid  before  the  House 
from  a  com- 


The  SPEAKER 
the  following  res^ation 
mlttee: 

Hon.   JOKN   McCORtiACK, 

Speaker,  House  of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker^  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  appolrjted  to  the  Hoxise  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  jand  Currency,  and  have 
retained  my  posltloi  on  the  Goveriunent  Op- 
I  hereby  tender  my  res- 
ignation as  a  Member  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee, « ffectlve  Immediately. 
Cordially  you^. 

William  O.  Cowcer. 


The  SPEAKER, 
resignation  will  be 
There  was  no  objection 


Without  objection,  the 
accepted. 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  MINSHAU  j  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  e.xte  id  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  observing  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  short-lived  independence  declared  by 
the  Ukraine  in  1918. 

After  just  2  yisars  of  freedom,  the 
Ukraine  was  crushed  by  the  Communist 
juggernaut  and  hai  remained  the  unwill- 
ing and  helpless  victim  of  its  oppression 
ever  since.  Ukrainians  have  been  captives 
of  the  U.S.SJl.  for  so  many  years  that  in 
the  minds  of  many  it  is  assumed  that  they 


have  been  totaUy  absorbed  Into  the 
Kremlin's  totalitarian  system,  that  the 
experience  of  and  the  love  of  liberty  are 
unknown  to  them. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts  in 
which  numbers  of  Ukrainian-Americans 
reside  know  better.  We  know  the  worth 
of  these  great  people.  We  know  nothing 
has  quenched  the  spirit  which  roused  the 
Ukraine  to  declare  its  independence  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  The  prayer  that 
the  declaration  of  January  22,  1918,  will 
one  day  again  become  a  reality  remains 
imperishable. 

As  we  honor  that  cherished  date  in 
Ukrainian  history,  I  wish  to  remind  this 
House,  as  I  have  in  past  years,  that  we 
must  give  more  than  lipservice  to  the 
cause  of  the  Ukraine  and  of  all  captive 
people.  I  continue  to  urge  committee  ac- 
tion on  two  resolutions  which  could  be 
first  steps  on  the  long  road  toward  ac- 
tual liberation.  I  reintroduced  this  legis- 
lation on  opening  day  of  this  Congress. 
One  would  create  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations,  the  other 
calls  upon  the  United  Nations  to  insist 
that  the  Soviet  Union  abide  by  its  charter 
provisions  on  national  self-determination 
and  colonialism. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  Members  of  the 
House,  and  as  a  reminder  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  Rules  that 
action  is  long  overdue,  I  wish  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  full  text  of  both 
my  resolutions: 

H.  Con.  Res.  59 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  upon  and  long  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples of  selX-determlnation  and  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  these  principles,  expressed  In  the 
sovereign  quality  of  nations,  are  the  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  set  forth  In  the  charter  of  that  world 
organization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  solemn- 
ly pledged  themselves  to  make  these  prin- 
ciples universal  and  to  extend  their  benefits 
to  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  on  December  10,  1948.  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  accepted  both  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, defining  said  rights  as  relating  to 
citizens  of  all  member  states;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  Soviet  communism  has, 
through  the  most  brutal  aggression  and 
force,  deprived  millions  of  formerly  free  peo- 
ples of  their  right  to  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959,  its  revulsion 
at  the  continued  enslavement  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  and  East  Central  Eturope  who  were 
described  by  the  said  public  law  as  captive 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  Czech, 
Slovak,  Carpatho-Ruthenian,  Latvian,  Lithu- 
anian. Estonian,  East  German,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  Ukrainian  and  White 
Ruthenian  peoples  may  only  look  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for  the 
restoration  of  their  national  self-determina- 
tion and  political  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discussion  the 
problem  of  self-determination  and  political 
Independence  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  numerous  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, Russian  occupation  troope  are  still 


maintained  in  Hungary  and  the  issue  of  their 
removal  has  not  come  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Assembly  since  1962;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  perpetuation 
of  free  civilization  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  act  In  concert  through  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  in  demanding  national 
self-determination  and  political  independ- 
ence for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Communist 
governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  article  II,  section  2, 
vests  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  Am- 
bassadors :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  instruct  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  request 
at  the  1968  session,  that  (1)  the  United  Na- 
tions Insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its  char- 
ter provisions  based  on  self-determination 
of  all  peoples  in  the  form  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states  and  condemnation  of 
colonial  rule;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union  be 
asked  to  abide  by  its  United  Nations  mem- 
bership obligations  concerning  colonialism 
and  interference  with  the  sovereignty  of 
other  nations  through  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  Russian  troops  and  agents  from  other 
nations  now  under  Communist  rule  and 
through  returning  to  their  respective  home- 
lands all  political  prisoners  now  in  prison 
and  labor  camps;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  further  authorized  and  requested  to 
use  all  diplomatic,  treatymaklng,  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  augment 
and  support  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  interest  of  self-determination  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  these  nations. 


H.  Res.  77 

Whereas,  on  the  issue  of  colonialism,  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclamations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations";  and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  in  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to  this 
Presidential  call;   and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again 
during  the  annual  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  its  profotmd  fear  of  grow- 
ing free  world  knowledge  of  and  Interest  In 
all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies  within 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that  In  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereaa  In  the  fundamental   conviction 
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that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win 
the  psychopolitlcal  cold  war  by  assembling 
and  lorthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition 
of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East  Germany. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North  Viet- 
nam, Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fate  of  those  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Eussian  n.itions  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  would 
help  bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people 
their  overdue  independence  from  centuries- 
long   authoritarian   rule   and   tyranny;    and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  Asia,  .Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
cit.zens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  Imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  lor  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  whicli  in 
totallstic    form    is    psychopolitlcal;    and 

Whereas  :n  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of 
truth  we  cannot  lor  long  avoid  bringing  into 
question  Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of 
■noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
state "  and  other  contrivances  which  are 
acutely  subject  to  examination  under  the 
light  of  morally  founded  legal  principles 
and  political,  economic,  and  historical  evi- 
dence: and 

Whereas,  in  the  Implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution and  the  four  Presidential  proclama- 
tions, it  is  in  our  own  strategic  interest  and 
that  of  the  nontotalitarian  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  imremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and 
fresh  ideas  for  victory  In  the  psychopolitlcal 
cold    war:    Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Krsolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the   House   of   Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  sEime  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

I  b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  a  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  totali- 
tarian control  over  them,  facts  concerning 
conditions    existing    in    these   nations,    and 
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means  by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their  present 
plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national    and   individual    freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  tlie  results  of  its 
inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
liearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  its  duties. 


PROVIDING  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS 
ON  CERTAIN  COxMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  174  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.   174 

Resolved,  That  during  the  Ninety-first 
Congress — 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-three  members; 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  be  composed  of   thirty-five  members; 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall   be  composed  of  thirty-five  members: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-eight  members; 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty-five  members: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-three 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-seven 
members; 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  '.je 
composed  of  thirty-five  members; 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-seven 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-six 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-four  members; 

The  Commltte  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty-two   members; 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty-five  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  175  •  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  175 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  W.  R.  Poage 
(chairman) .  Texas;  John  L.  McMillan.  South 
Carolina;  Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Mississippi; 
Watklns  M.  Abbltt.  Virginia;  Frank  A. 
Stubblefield.  Kentucky;  Graham  Purcell. 
Texas:   Maston  O'Neal,  Georgia;   Thomas  S. 


Foley,  Washington;  Ellglo  de  la  Garza.  Texas; 
Joseph  P.  Vigortto.  Pennsylvania;  Walter  B. 
Jones,  North  Carolina;  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Mont- 
gomery, Mississippi;  B.  F.  Sisk,  California; 
Bill  Alexander,  Arkansas;  Bill  D.  Burlison, 
Missouri;  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  New  York; 
John  R.  Rarick,  Louisiana. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Frank  E. 
Evans.  Colorado. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Richard 
White.  Texas:  Bill  Nichols,  Alabama;  Jack 
Brlnkley,  Georgia;  Robert  H.  (Bob)  Mollohan, 
West  Virginia;  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel.  Virginia. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Wright  Patman  (chairman).  Texas;  William 
A.  Barrett.  Pennsylvania:  Leonor  K.  (Mrs. 
John  B.)  Sullivan.  Missouri;  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Wisconsin:  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio;  William 
S.  Moorhead.  Pennsylvania;  Robert  O. 
Stephens.  Jr ,  Georgia;  Fernand  J.  St  Ger- 
main. Rhode  Island;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Texas;  Joseph  G.  Mlnish.  New  Jersey;  Richard 
T.  Hanna,  California:  Tom  S.  Qettys.  South 
Carolina;  Prank  Annunzlo.  Illinois;  Thomas 
M.  Rees:  California:  Nick  Gallfianakls.  North 
Carolina;  Tom  Bevlll.  Alabama;  Charles  H. 
Griffin,  Mississippi;  James  M.  Hanley.  New 
York:  Frank  J.  Brasco.  New  York;  Bill  Chap- 
pell.  Jr.,  Florida. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
John  L.  McMillan  (chairman).  South  Caro- 
lina; Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Mississippi:  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson.  Illinois;  John  Dowdy.  Texas; 
Charles  C.  Diggs.  Michigan:  G  Elliott  Hagan. 
Georgia:  Don  Fuqua,  Florida:  Donald  M.  Fra- 
ser.  Minnesota:  Brock  Adams.  Washington; 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.,  Indiana:  Peter  N.  Kyros, 
Maine:  William  L.  Hungate.  Missouri:  Earle 
Cabell,  Texas:  Ray  Blanton,  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Carl 
D.  Perkins  (chairman),  Kentucky:  Edith 
Green.  Oregon:  Krank  Thompson.  Jr.,  New 
Jersey:  John  H.  Dent.  Pennsylvania;  Roman 
C.  Pucinski,  Illinois;  Dominlck  V.  Daniels. 
New  Jersey;  John  Brademas.  Indiana:  James 
G.  O'Hara.  Michigan;  Hugh  L.  Carey.  New 
York;  Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  California:  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Michigan:  William  D.  Hatha- 
way, Maine:  Patsy  T.  Mink.  Hawaii:  James  H. 
Scheuer,  New  York:  Lloyd  Meeds.  Washing- 
ton; Phillip  Burton.  California:  Joseph  M. 
Gaydos,  Pennsylvania;  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio; 
William  (Bill)  Clay.  Missouri:  Adam  C.  Pow- 
ell. New  York. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  (chairman),  Pennsylvania;  Clement 
J.  Zablockl.  Wisconsin:  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Ohio; 
L.  H.  Fountain.  North  Carolina;  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell,  Florida;  Leonard  Farbsteln,  New  York; 
Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr..  Michigan:  William  T. 
Murphy.  Illinois;  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  New 
Jersey;  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania:  John 
S.  Monagan,  Connecticut;  Donald  M.  Fraser. 
Minnesota;  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  New 
York;  Edward  R.  Roybal.  California;  John 
C.  Culver,  Iowa;  Lee  H.  Hamilton.  Indiana; 
John  V.  Tunney.  California;  Abraham  Kazen, 
Jr..  TexEis:  Lester  L.  Wolff,  New  York;  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  New  York;  Gus  Yatron. 
Pennsylvania. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
William  L.  Dawson  (chairman) ,  Illinois;  Chet 
Hollfleld.  California;  Jack  Brooks,  Texas:  L. 
H.  Fountain.  North  Carolina;  John  A.  Blat- 
nik,  Minnesota:  Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabama; 
Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Maryland;  John  E.  Moss. 
California;  Dante  B.  Fascell.  Florida;  Henry 
S.  Reuss.  Wisconsin;  John  S.  Monagan.  Con- 
necticut: Torbert  H.  Macdonald.  Massachu- 
setts; William  S.  Moorhead.  Pennsylvania; 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  New  Jersey;  Wm.  J. 
Randall.  Missouri;  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
New  York:  Jim  Wright,  Texas:  Fernand  J. 
St  Germain.  Rhode  Island;  John  C.  Culver. 
Iowa:  Floyd  V.  Hicks.  Washington. 

Committee  on  House  .'\dmlnistratlon:  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins.  California:  Tom  S.  Gettys, 
South  Carolina:  Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  New 
York;    Bertram  L.  Podell,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Inteilor  and  Insular  Affairs: 
Wayne    N.    .Aspinall    (chairman),    Colorado; 
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Judiciary:  Emanuel  Cel- 
York;      Michael     A. 
Pet^r   W.    Rodino.   Jr..    New 
Colorado;    Harold 
Jack    Brooks. 
Texas;   Robert  W.  Kas- 
Wllliam    L.   St.   Onge. 
Efiwards,  California;  Wll- 
R[l8Sourl:    John   Conyers. 
Jacobs.  Jr..  Indiana: 
William    P. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle.  Califor- 
Louislana:    Walter 
Fames   R.    Mann.    South 
Mlkva.   Illinois. 
Meijchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
( chairman).  Mary- 
John   B.)    Sullivan. 
Clark.    Pennsylvania; 
Ohio;    John   D.   Dingell. 
North    Carolina: 
,    Virginia;    James    A. 
Paul  G.  Rogers,  Flor- 
.  Kentucky;   John 
;  William  L.  St.  Onge. 
E.    Karth.    Minnesota; 
Maine;    Walter    B. 
Richard   T.    Hanna. 
L.    Leggett.    California; 
Ohio:  Frank  Annunzlo. 
Long,   Louisiana;    Mario 

Office  and  Civil  Service ; 

(Chairman),  New  York; 

North  Carolina:  Arnold 

Mcirris  K.   Udall.   Arizona; 

New  Jersey;  Robert  N. 

James  M.  Hanley.  New 

Wilson.  California;  Jerome 

Richard  White.  Texas; 

Michigan;  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

.  New  York:  Robert 

Ikland;    Graham  Purcell, 


Piiblic   Works:    George   H. 
Maryland;  John  A.  Blat- 
E.  Jones,  Alabama; 
Illinois:    Jim   Wright, 
(|ray,  Illinois;   Frank  M. 
Ed  Edmondson,  Okla- 
California:  W.  J. 
(Jarolina;  David  N.  Hen- 
Arnold  Olsen,  Mon- 
rexas;    Richard   D.   Mc- 
Kee.  West  Virginia; 
Jersey;  Glenn  M.  An- 
Pitrtck  T.  Caffery,  Loulsl- 


Rot  ert 


Johnson. 


Scltnce  and  Astronautics: 

::hairman).    California; 

Texas;    Joseph    E.    Karth, 

H^hler.    West    Virginia; 

Connecticut;   John  W. 


Davis.  Georgia;  Thomas  N.  Downing,  Vir- 
ginia; Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  Louisiana;  Don 
Puqua,  Florida;  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Cali- 
fornia; Earle  Cabell,  Texas;  Bertram  L.  Po- 
dell.  New  York;  Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Colorado; 
Roy  A.  Taylor,  North  Carolina;  Henry  Hel- 
stoski.  New  Jersey;  Mario  Biaggl.  New  York; 
James  W.  Symington.  Missouri;  Edward  I. 
Koch,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Melvln  Price  (chairman).  Illinois;  Olln 
E.  Teague,  Texas;  Watkins  M.  Abbltt.  Vir- 
ginia; Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  Colorado;  F.  Ed- 
ward Hubert,  Louisiana;  Chet  Holifield,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
Richard  H.  Ichord  (chairman).  Missouri; 
Claude  Pepper.  Florida;  Edwin  W.  Edwards, 
Louisiana;  Richardson  Preyer.  North  Caro- 
lina; Louis  Stokes.  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Olln  E. 
Teague  (chairman) .  Texas;  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn. 
South  Carolina;  James  A.  Haley.  Florida; 
Walter  S.  Baring.  Nevada;  Thaddeus  J.  Dul- 
skl. New  York;  Ray  Roberts.  Texas;  George 
E.  Brown.  Jr..  California:  David  E.  Satter- 
fleld  in,  Virginia;  Henry  Helstoekl.  New  Jer- 
sey: Roman  C.  Puclnskl.  Illinois;  Don  Ed- 
wards. California;  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Cali- 
fornia; O.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery,  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
176)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  176 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Page  Belcher, 
Oklahoma;  Charles  M.  Teague,  California; 
Catherine  May,  Washington;  William  C. 
Wampler,  Virginia;  George  A.  Goodling, 
Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Ohio;  Rob- 
ert B.  Mathlas,  California;  Wiley  Mayne. 
Iowa:  John  Zwach,  Minnesota;  Thomas  S. 
Kleppe,  North  Dakota;  Robert  D.  Price, 
Texas;  John  T.  Myers,  Indiana;  Keith  G. 
Sebellus.  Kansas;  Martin  B.  McKneally,  New 
York:    Wllmer  D.   Mlzell,   North   Carolina. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Jack  Ed- 
wards, Alabama. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  William  H. 
Bates,  Massachusetts:  Leslie  C.  Arends,  Illi- 
nois; Alvin  E.  O'Konski.  Wisconsin;  William 
G.  Bray.  Indiana;  Bob  Wilson,  California; 
Charles  S.  Gubser,  California:  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain,  Michigan;  Alexander  Plmie, 
New  York;  Dvirward  G.  Hall.  Missouri;  Don- 
ald D.  Clancy,  Ohio;  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Ver- 
mont; Carleton  J.  King,  New  York;  William 
L.  Dickinson,  Alabama;  Charles  W.  Whalen. 
Jr.,  Ohio;  Ed  Foreman.  New  Mexico;  John  E. 
Hunt,  New  Jersey;  G.  William  Whltehurst, 
Virginia. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Wil- 
liam B.  Wldnall,  New  Jersey;  Florence  P. 
Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  Seymour  Hali>em,  New 
York;  W.  E.  (Bill)  Brock,  Tennessee;  Del 
Clawson,  California:  Albert  W.  Johnson, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  William  Stanton,  Ohio; 
Chester  L.  Mlze,  Kansas;  Benjamin  B.  Black- 
burn, Georgia:  Garry  E.  Brown,  Michigan; 
Lawrence  G.  Wllllan:is,  Pennsylvania;  Chal- 
mers P.  Wylle.  Ohio;  Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
Massachusetts;  William  O.  Cowger,  Ken- 
tucky; J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  Maryland. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 


Ancher  Nelsen,  Minnesota;  William  L. 
Springer.  Illinois;  Alvln  E.  O'Konski.  Wis- 
consin; William  H.  Harsha,  Ohio;  Prank 
Horton,  New  York;  Joel  T.  BroyhlU,  Virginia; 
Larry  Winn,  Jr..  Kansas;  Gilbert  Gude,  Mary, 
land;  Sam  Stelger,  Arizona:  Catherine  May, 
Washington:   Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  Maryland. 

Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres.  Ohio:  Albert  H.  Qule,  Min- 
nesota; John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Alphonzo 
Bell.  California;  Ogden  R.  Reid.  New  York; 
John  N.  Erlenbom,  Illinois;  William  J. 
Scherle,  Iowa;  John  R.  Dellenback.  Oregon; 
Marvin  L.  Esch.  Michigan;  Edwin  D.  Eshle- 
man,  Pennsylvania;  William  A.  Stelger, 
Wisconsin;  James  M.  Collins,  Texas;  Earl  P. 
Landgrebe,  Indiana;  Orval  Hansen,  Idaho; 
Earl  B.  Ruth,  North  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  E.  Ross 
Adair,  Indiana:  William  S  Mallllard,  Cali- 
fornia; Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen,  New 
Jersey;  William  S.  Broomfleld,  Michigan;  J. 
Irving  Whalley.  Pennsylvania;  H.  R.  Gross, 
Iowa;  E.  Y.  Berry,  South  Dakota;  Edward  J. 
Derwlnskt,  Illinois;  F.  Bradford  Morse.  Massa- 
chusetts; Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Wisconsin; 
James  G.  Pulton,  Pennsylvania;  Paul  Plnd- 
ley.  Illinois;  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  Ala- 
bama; Robert  Taft,  Jr..  Ohio;  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd,  Utah;  J.  Herbert  Burke.  Florida;  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Delaware. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  Ogden  R. 
Reid,  New  York;  Prank  Horton,  New  York; 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Illinois;  John  N.  Erlen- 
bom, Illinois;  John  W.  Wydler.  New  York; 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr.,  Ohio;  Guy  Vander 
Jagt,  Michigan;  John  T.  Myers.  Indiana:  Wil- 
liam O.  Cowger.  Kentucky;  Gilbert  Gude, 
Maryland;  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr..  California; 
Paul  Plndley,  Illinois;  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.. 
Alabama;  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
James  Harvey,  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs- 
John  P.  Saylor.  Pennsylvania:  E.  Y.  Berry. 
South  Dakota:  Craig  Hosmer.  California;  Joe 
Skubltz,  Kansas;  Laurence  J.  Burton,  Utah; 
John  Kyi.  Iowa;  Sam  Stelger.  Arizona; 
Howard  W.  Pollock.  Alaska:  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure.  Idaho;  Don  H.  Clausen,  California; 
Philip  E.  Ruppe.  Michigan;  John  Wold,  Wyo- 
ming; John  N.  Happy  Camp.  Oklahoma; 
Manuel  Lujan.  New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce:  William  L.  Springer,  Illinois; 
Samuel  L.  Devlne.  Ohio;  Ancher  Nelsen,  Min- 
nesota; Hastings  Keith.  Massachusetts; 
Glenn  Cunningham.  Nebraska:  James  T. 
Broyhlll,  North  Carolina;  James  Harvey, 
Michigan;  Albert  W.  Watson.  South  Carolina; 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  Kentucky;  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins,  Pennsylvania;  Donald  G.  Brotzman. 
Colorado;  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr..  Ohio;  Dan 
Kuykendall.  Tennessee;  Joe  Skubltz,  Kansas; 
Fletcher  Thompson,  Georgia:  James  P.  Hast- 
ings. New  York. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  William  M. 
Mcculloch,  Ohio;  Richard  H.  Poff,  Virginia; 
William  T.  Cahill.  New  Jersey;  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor,  Minnesota;  Edward  Hutchinson. 
Michigan:  Robert  McClory,  Illinois;  Henrv  P. 
Smith  III,  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Mesklll, 
Connecticut;  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr..  New 
Jersey;  Thomas  P.  Rallsback,  Illinois;  Ed- 
ward G.  Blester,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  Charles 
E.  Wiggins,  California;  David  W.  Dennis.  In- 
diana; Hamilton  Pish.  Jr.,  New  York;  R. 
Laurence  Coughlln.  Pennsylvania. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: William  S.  Mallllard,  California; 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Washington;  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Ohio;  James  R.  Grover.  Jr..  New 
York;  Hastings  Keith.  Massachusetts;  G. 
Robert  Watkins,  Pennsylvania;  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg.  Wisconsin;  John  R.  Dellenback, 
Oregon;  Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska;  Philip  E. 
Ruppe.  Michigan;  Daniel  E.  Button.  New 
York;  George  A.  Goodling,  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
liam G.  Bray,  Indiana;  Paul  N.  McCloskey. 
Jr..  California;  Louis  Prey.  Jr..  Florida. 
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Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Robert  J.  Corbett,  Pennsylvania;  H.  R. 
Gross.  Iowa;  Glenn  Cunningham.  Nebraska; 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  Illinois;  Albert  W. 
Johnson,  Pennsylvania;  Daniel  E.  Button, 
New  York;  William  L.  Scott,  Virginia;  James 

A.  McClure,  Idaho:  Thomas  J.  Mesklll.  Con- 
necticut; Donald  E.  Litkens.  Ohio;  Lawrence 
J  Hogan.  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  William  O. 
Cramer.  Florida:  William  H.  Harsha.  Ohio; 
James  R.  Grover.  Jr..  New  York;  James  C. 
Cleveland,  New  Hampshire:  Don  H.  Clausen, 
California;  Robert  C.  McEwen,  New  York; 
John  J.  Duncan,  Tennessee;  Fred  Schwengel. 
Iowa;  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  Wisconsin:  M.  G. 
(Gene)  Snyder.  Kentucky;  Robert  V.  Denney. 
Nebraska:  Roger  H.  Zlon,  Indiana;  Jack  H. 
McDonald.  Michigan;  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmldt.  Arkansas:  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
James  G.  Pulton.  Pennsylvania:  Charles  A. 
Mosher.  Ohio;  Richard  L.  Roudebush.  In- 
diana; Alphoazo  Bell.  California;  Thomas  M. 
Pelly.  Washington;  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Illi- 
nois"; John  W.  Wydler,  New  York;  Guy  Van- 
der Jagt.  Michigan;  Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Kansas; 
Jerry  L.  Pettis.  California;  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
Ohio:  Robert  Price,  Texas;  Lowell  P.  Welcker, 
Jr..  Connecticut;  Louis  Prey.  Jr..  Florida. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Leslie  C.  Arends.  Illinois;  Jackson  E. 
Betts,  Ohio;  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Vermont; 
James  H.  Qulllen.  Tennessee;  Lawrence  G. 
Williams,  Pennsylvania;  Edward  Hutchinson, 
Michigan. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Del  Clawson,  Cali- 
fornia: Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Indiana:  Al- 
bert W.  Watson.  South  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Charles 
M.  Teague.  California;  E.  Ross  Adair.  Indiana; 
William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  John  P.  Saylor.  Penn- 
sylvania; Seymour  Halpern.  New  York;  John 
J.  Duncan.  Tennessee;  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmldt.  Arkansas:  William  L.  Scott,  Vir- 
ginia; Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Massachusetts; 
John  M.  Zwach.  Minnesota;  Robert  V.  Den- 
ney. Nebraska. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Rogers  C. 

B.  Morton.  Maryland. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


ELECTION  OF  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA. 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM 
PUERTO  RICO.  TO  CERTAIN 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  177)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  177 

Resolved,  That  Jorge  Luis  Cordova-Diaz. 
the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico,  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, elected  an  additional  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  SIT  DURING 
SESSIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE,  9 1ST 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  be  authorized  to  sit 


during  sessions  of  the  House  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  if  the  Nixon  administration, 
now  supporting  the  outlandish  pay  in- 
crease for  Congress  and  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government 
has  in  any  way  suggested  to  his  com- 
mittee increasing  the  taxes  to  help  pay 
the  bill  for  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  be  necessary  to  finance  that 
deal? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  not.  No  one  has  ac- 
tually suggested  to  me  the  desirability 
of  increasing  any  of  our  taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  over  50 
years  ago  a  band  of  brave  and  patriotic 
Ukrainians  unfurled  the  banner  of  revolt 
against  their  oppressors  and  proclaimed 
the  Ukraine's  independence.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  revolution  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  czarist  regime  in  Russia,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  largest  non-Rus- 
sian ethnic  group  in  Russia's  loosely  held 
polyglot  empire  should  be  the  first  to 
assert  its  freedom  and  proclaim  its  na- 
tional independence.  But  wartime  events 
over  which  Ukrainians  had  no  control 
and  unforeseen,  sweeping  postwar  inter- 
national convulsions  which  quickly  suc- 
ceeded one  another  proved  disastrous 
and  tragic  to  the  newly  found  Ukrainian 
independent  state.  Even  before  the  end 
of  the  war  it  was  attacked  by  the  Poles 
in  the  north,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  it 
was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  deadly 
onslaught  of  Russia's  Communists.  The 
sad  result  was  that  in  the  fall  of  1920,  a 
little  over  2  years  after  achieving  na- 
tional independence,  the  Ukraine  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  Red  army,  thus 
bringing  to  a  close  a  short  but  momen- 
tous chapter  in  its  modem  history. 

Today  the  Ukraine  is  the  second  larg- 
est Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  second  only  to  the  Russian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  The  approxi- 
mately 45,000.000  Ukrainians  constitute 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  population.  The  coimtry  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  fertile  grain-pro- 
ducing areas  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  Soviet  Union  is  depend- 
ent to  a  great  extent  for  its  grain  supply 
and  for  a  large  variety  of  other  food- 
stuffs on  the  Ukraine.  Without  the  food 
produced  by  the  hard-working  Ukrainian 
peasants,  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  living  on  the  verge  of  famine. 

It  is  tragic  that  so  many  millions  of 


Ukrainians,  constituting  such  an  impor- 
tant and  laige  segment  of  Eastern 
Europe,  do  not  enjoy  in  their  historic 
homeland  many  of  the  elemental  ameni- 
ties of  a  good  life  which  are  considered 
in  free  societies  as  the  birthright  of  all 
human  beings.  If  the  Ukrainian  people 
were  living  under  normal  conditions — if 
they  were  somehow  able  to  realize  their 
national  aspirations — there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  once  again  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment based  upon  those  freedoms 
which  are  essential  to  full  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  nearly  five  decades 
conditions  have  not  been  normal  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  unhappy  Ukrainians  have 
lived  under  conditions  not  at  all  suita- 
able  for  the  wholesome  development  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  life  as  we 
know  it.  They  have  been  persistently 
denied  the  attainment  of  their  supreme 
goal — to  determine  the  form  of  their  na- 
tional jKjlitical  life. 

The  Ukraine's  geographical  location 
and  modern  international  politics  have 
largely  determined  the  course  of  recent 
Ukrainian  history.  Situated  between 
powerful  political  groups  of  Europe  and 
Eurasia,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  not 
been  allowed  to  pursue  an  independent 
national  existence.  Though  older  than 
the  state  of  modern  Russia,  the  Ukraine 
became  a  part  of  that  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  through  the 
workings  of  power  politics.  Thereafter, 
until  the  rise  of  the  Russian  Soviet  re- 
gime, the  Ukrainians  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation  and  managed  to  get  along 
as  best  they  could  with  the  Russians. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime, however,  this  has  been  especially 
hard.  Today,  oppressed  by  their  Com- 
munist overlords,  they  long  to  throw  off 
the  yoke. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  and  sad  to  think, 
that  these  45,000.000  patriotic  and 
sturdy  Ukrainians  would  have  put  up 
with  the  most  despotic  of  all  contem- 
porary forms  of  government  for  nearly 
50  years.  It  is  even  harder  to  imagine 
that  the  free  world  would  allow  this  to 
happen.  Yet  that  is  one  of  the  sad  com- 
mentaries on  our  age.  Still.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  is  hope  in  the  Ukrainian 
struggle  against  Communist  tyranny, 
and  as  long  as  the  Ukrainians  retain 
that  hope,  and  abide  by  their  spirit  for 
independence,  their  righteous  cause  shall 
never  die. 

For  nearly  50  years  Communists  have 
ruled  Ukraine  with  an  iron  hand.  They 
have  turned  that  fair  land  into  a  large 
prison  house.  Since  1920  there  has  not 
been  any  semblance  of  freedom  in  the 
country.  The  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin  have 
seen  to  it  that  there  will  be  no  trace  of 
any  Western  trappings  in  the  country.  In 
this  darkness  and  depression  there  is 
one  indestructible,  ineradicable  element 
of  encouragement.  That  is  the  Ukrain- 
ian's innate  and  inborn  desire  for  free- 
dom and  independence,  his  undying 
yearning  for  liberty.  Fortunately  neither 
the  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin,  nor  their 
minions  in  the  Ukraine,  can  extinguish 
this  spirit.  As  long  as  it  is  kept  alive,  as 
long  as  the  ideal  of  national  freedom  is 
cherished  by  the  Ukrainian  people,  no 
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all-important    issue    of 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Impe- 
not  been  adequately  ex- 
he    United    Nations    and 

Presld^tial    proclamations   des- 

I^atlons  Week  summon  the 
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the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
resolution  in  1959  by  the 
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enlightening  forces  generated 
and  understanding  of  the 
and    captive    non- 
wtuld  also  give  encourage- 
elements  in  the  Rus- 
e  Socialist  Republic — 
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oppressed  Russian  people 
Ind^endence  from  centuries- 
rule  and  tyranny;  and 
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1  rioscow's  worldwide  propa- 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 


East.  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  in  totalis- 
tlc  form  is  psychopollt4cal;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
interference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  foimded  legal  principles  and  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 

Whereas  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution and  the  eight  Presidential  proclama- 
tions it  Is  in  our  own  strategic  interest  and 
that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopolitical  cold 
war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  nonpermanent  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  The  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of 
whom  not  more  than  six  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  origi- 
nal selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quortun  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  includes  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  concern- 
ing conditions  existing  In  these  nations,  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  In  their  present 
plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  rejxirt  of  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  and  study,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  with- 
in or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary in  the  f)€rformance  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  enjoy  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  its  duties  In  the 
course  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  and  sub- 
ject to  renewal  only  as  determined  by  needs 


In  the  completion  of  Its  work  and  further 
purposes  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.*Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  recognize  that  in  commemorating 
the  51st  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  draw  proper  attention 
to  the  people  of  Ukraine  and  other  cap- 
tives of  communism  and  that  we  recog- 
nize that  the  struggle  against  Communist 
tyranny  is  worldwide  in  its  scope.  True 
peace  and  freedom  will  not  be  realized 
until  all  the  people  of  the  globe  suffering 
under  Communist  domination  will  be 
free.  May  I  emphasize  to  the  Members 
that  the  Ukraine  is  the  largest  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  and  thus  sym- 
bolize the  tyranny  that  exists  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  over  300  years,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  had  suffered  as  a  divided  nation 
under  the  role  of  Russian  czars.  When 
the  czarist  regime  crumbled  during  1917, 
the  long-awaited  opportunity  for  inde- 
pendence came.  A  group  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  declared  their  intention  to  seek 
independence  in  December  1917,  and  de- 
clared it  achieved  on  January  22,  1918. 
The  newly  independent  Ukraine  was  a 
war  torn  country,  sm-rounded  by  aggres- 
sive and  feuding  neighbors.  The  preser- 
vation of  independence  was  to  prove  im- 
possible. The  Red  army  invaded  the 
Ukraine  in  the  spring  of  1920.  In  1923,  the 
Ukraine  was  made  a  constituent  republic 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  making  the  Ukrain- 
ians among  the  first  victims  of  a  new 
imperialism. 

The  Ukraine  experienced  no  respite 
during  World  War  II.  The  country  again 
became  a  battlefield  for  the  contending 
forces  of  East  and  West.  The  Soviets 
withdrew  only  to  be  replaced  by  other 
cruel  masters — the  Nazis.  Following 
World  War  II,  Soviet  authority  was  re- 
asserted, and  tightened.  Crudest  of  iro- 
iiies,  the  Ukrainians,  on  Soviet  insistence, 
were  given  a  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  But  this  delegation  is  a  sham. 
The  facade  of  independence  cannot  dis- 
guise the  ugly  fact  of  subservience. 

With  a  population  of  more  than  45 
million,  the  Ukraine  has  a  territory  which 
exceeds  in  area  that  of  several  Western 
European  nations  combined.  The  Ukraine 
is  rich  in  human  and  material  resources, 
its  history  and  culture  are  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old.  In  an  era  which  has 
seen  the  rise  of  many  new  nations,  some 
of  them  throwing  off  colonial  bonds  after 
long  periods  of  subjugation,  is  it  not  a 
singular  injustice  that  the  Ukrainians, 
along  with  their  neighbors  in  Eastern 
Europe,  continue  to  be  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation by  the  worst  colonial  system 
of  modern  times? 

Today,  as  we  fight  in  Southeast  Asia 
on  behalf  of  a  small,  brave  people  striv- 
in?  to  maintain  Its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, let  us  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
cause  of  liberty  has  yet  to  prevail,  and 
that  we  must  not  relax  our  vigilance  or 
abandon  our  struggle  imtil  that  cause 
has  prevailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  best  observe 
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and  commemorate  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day?  I  recommend  that  we  in  Con- 
gress, first,  set  up  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations;  second,  reject  the 
President's  scheme  to  subsidize  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  European  dicta- 
torships through  trade  concessions;  third, 
hold  a  full  congressional  debate  on 
United  States-USSR,  policies;  fourth, 
use  every  means  available,  including  the 
Voice  of  America,  to  expose  the  fraudu- 
lent Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution,  which 
the  Russians  are  using  this  year  in  a 
massive  propaganda  drive;  and  fifth, 
demand  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  and  the  other  captive 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Member  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  giving  the  Members  of  the 
House  this  opportunity  to  join  with  him 
In  expressing  our  feelings  and  to  com- 
memorate the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  indeed  a  true  and  proven  leader  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  January  22  marked  the 
51st  armiversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Ukrainian  people,  who  have  brought 
great  credit  to  their  heritage  wherever 
they  have  ventured.  We  find  them  and 
their  descendants  in  every  walk  of  Amer- 
ican life:  the  professions,  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  education,  government,  indus- 
try, business,  and  great  farming  enter- 
prises. They  are  proud  to  be  Americans 
and  they  are  proud  of  their  heritage.  It  is 
only  natural  that  they  should  aspire  to 
see  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  national 
Independence  which  they  enjoy  in  the 
United  States  returned  to  the  nation  of 
their  origin. 

I  wish  particularly  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  45  million  people  who  live  in  the 
Ukraine,  as  well  as  to  those  Ukrainian 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  come  to 
our  shores  and  made  such  worthy  con- 
tributions to  our  culture  and  heritage. 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  long  history 
of  oppression  which  the  Ukrainians  have 
suffered,  which  would  have  crushed  the 
spirit  of  a  lesser  people.  Today,  as  all  of 
us  know,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  are 
deprived  in  their  own  land.  They  are  de- 
prived of  the  essential  right  of  a  nation 
to  develop  as  its  people  wish.  Any  ciU- 
tural  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  exists 
for  them,  as  it  exists  for  any  Soviet  mi- 
nority, only  to  the  extent  that  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  state  and  the 
Communist  Party. 

A  series  of  startling  reports  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Western  press  which  re- 
veal the  entire  gamut  of  Soviet  cultural 
oppression  In  the  Ukraine.  These  re- 
ports— the  Chornovil  documents — were 
based  on  the  manuscript  of  Vyacheslav 
Chornovil,  a  Ukrainian  journalist  now  in 
a  Soviet  prison.  These  reports  confirmed 
what  many  of  us  had  heard  previously 
through  the  Ukrainian  press  in  the 
West;  namely,  that  since  the  winter  of 


1965-66  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  restraining  intellectuals  in 
the  Ukraine. 

During  August  and  September  of  1965 
a  wave  of  political  arrests  swept  through 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
More  than  200  persons,  it  now  appears, 
were  detained  for  questioning.  Some 
were  interrogated  and  released.  Some 
lost  their  jobs  as  suspicious  persons. 
Others  were  held  for  trials,  which  be- 
gan in  the  early  months  of  1966.  At  least 
20  are  presently  serving  their  sentences 
in  hard  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Who  were  these  people?  What 
"crimes"  were  they  supposed  to  have 
committed? 

These  were  Ukrainian  intellectuals — 
writers,  journalists,  professors,  scien- 
tists, and  students.  They  were  striving 
for  freedom  of  expression  and  artistic 
creativity.  They  were  not  threatening 
any  armed  insurrection. 

Their  "crimes"  amounted  to  voicing 
demands  for  equal  rights  for  their  coim- 
try  and  culture — rights  that  are  formal- 
ly guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  the  arrests  and  trials 
of  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals  were 
prepared  and  implemented  by  the  Soviet 
secret  police  in  defiance  of  judicial  and 
constitutional  systems  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  accused  were  charged  with  writing, 
copying  and  spreading  articles  dealing 
with  the  present  state  of  Ukrainian  liter- 
ature, language  and  culture  under  the 
Soviet  system.  They  were  also  charged 
with  spreading  prerevolutionary  works  in 
Ukrainian  by  authors  who  are  currently 
forbidden  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
other  books  published  abroad. 

All  of  the  intellectuals  were  tried  under 
article  62  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
dealing  with  "anti-Soviet  national- 
istic propaganda  and  agitation,"  which 
provides : 

Any  agitation  or  propaganda  with  the 
intent  to  undermine  or  subvert  the  Soviet 
regime,  participation  in  certain  sjjecific  and 
particularly  dangerous  crimes  against  the 
state,  dissemination  with  the  same  intent 
of  a  slanderous  Invention  against  the  Soviet 
state  and  Its  social  system,  as  well  as  distri- 
bution, preparation  or  possession  to  the 
above  end  of  literature  with  such  content 
are  punishable  by  the  loss  of  freedom  for 
terms  from  six  months  to  seven  years  or 
banishment  for  terms  from  two  to  five  years. 
The  above  actions,  if  committed  by  per- 
sons previously  convicted  for  serious  crimes 
against  the  state  or  of  crimes  committed  in 
time  of  war,  are  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  terms  from  three  to  ten  yearSr 

No  information  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  Soviet  press  about  these  arrests,  trials 
and  convictions  in  the  Ukraine. 

According  to  the  Chornovil  documents, 
the  Soviet  police  forced  some  of  the  ac- 
cused to  confess  that  they  had  read  "for- 
bidden" books  or  articles  to  "undermine 
or  weaken  the  Soviet  order." 

Chornovil  himself  stated : 

To  charge  a  person  with  reading  a  book  or 
article  without  taking  an  Interest  In  his  con- 
victions and  Intent  Is  a  fact  unheard  of  In 
the  jurldlclal  practice  of  the  greater  majority 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  and  completely 
Incompatible  with  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  the  Soviet  Union  ratified. 


Thus,  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
are  being  punished  for  demanding  recog- 
nition and  respect  for  the  Ukraine  lan- 
guage and  culture,  and  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  rights  assured  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  as  well  as  by  the  Soviet 
Constitution. 

All  this  has  happened  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Soviet  rule,  proving  once 
again  that  Ukrainian  intellectuals  still 
cannot  live  and  work  freely  in  their  na- 
tive land. 

Our  sympathies  are  very  much  with 
these  Ukrainians — and  others — who  to- 
day find  themselves  under  the  far-reach- 
ing controls  of  Communist  domination. 

We  in  the  United  State.s  pledge  once 
again  our  sincere  friendship  and  sup- 
port for  the  Ukrainian  people  in  their 
struggle  for  true  self-determination  and 
individual  liberty. 

Within  due  time,  Ukraine  and  the 
other  non-Russian  nations  of  the  pres- 
ent-day Russian  empire  will  emerge  from 
their  present  status  as  subjugated  colo- 
nies to  that  of  full  imequivocal  national 
independence.  This  is  the  hope  and  the 
belief  I  leave  with  you  as  I  join  this  51st 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the  na- 
tional independence  of  the  great  Ukrain- 
ian nation, 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleague  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  fellow  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  background  who  yearn  for 
freedom  from  the  Russian  military  re- 
gime. 

The  Ukrainians  in  my  district  number 
many  thousands.  I  assure  Members  of 
the  House  they  are  all  assets  to  the 
United  States.  During  World  War  II,  the 
Ukrainians  of  my  towTi  as  a  group 
bought  over  $700,000  worth  of  U.S.  bonds 
in  1  year.  They  had  by  far  the  best  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished  and 
esteemed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Congressman  Flood,  in  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  marking 
the  51st  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  decla- 
ration of  sovereignty. 

Unfortunately,  this  Independence  was 
short-lived  since  Soviet  Russia  had  al- 
ready embarked  upon  its  policy  of 
imperio-colonlalism.  In  1920,  the  Soviet 
Government  snuffed  out  the  free  Ukrain- 
ian nation  and  reduced  it  to  a  constit- 
uent state  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  deed  shocked  the  world,  denying 
as  it  did  the  right  of  self-determination. 
For  many  people  the  memory  of  this 
tragic  rape  of  a  sovereign  state  has  grown 
dim;  but,  although  more  than  a  half 
century  has  passed,  the  memory  of  It 
causes  burning  indignation  and  sorrow 
in  the  loyal  sons  of  the  Ukraine. 
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It  is  my  hope  tthat  the  recent  invasion 
of  Czechoslovalfiia  has  reawakened  the 
feelings  of  thos^  who  perhaps  developed 
a  certain  apatl^y  regarding  the  loss  of 
Ukraine's  independence. 

The  Soviet  Union  once  again  displayed 
its  inability  to  «ope  with  personal  free- 
dom and  constructive  dissent.  The  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  once  again  im- 
presses upon  \i$  the  realization  of  the 
many  basic  diffe^-ences  which  democratic 
governments  haj/e  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. I 

It  is  discouraging  for  the  loyal  sons 
of  the  Ukraine  jto  see  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  the  topilitarlan  control  of  its 
subject  peoples.  iBut,  they,  like  us.  must 
hold  firm  in  their  courage  and  not  let 
loose  of  their  vision  of  a  homeland  in- 
dependent and  I  free  to  chart  its  own 
national  course. 

Even  more  taan  that,  they  and  we 
as  well,  must  i^emember  that  oiir  real 
concern  is  for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine, 
for  their  welfare  and  their  individual 
freedom  and  progress. 

W^  must  not  [let  feelings  blind  us  to 
the  faci  that  nations  are  simply  collec- 
s,  of  people,  who  have 
ts,  and  desires, 
f  upon  which  the  John- 
on  operated.  This  was 
olicy  of  building  bridges 
lastem  Europe  and  the 


tions  of  individ 
similar  needs 

It  was  this  bel 
son  admlnistra 
the  basis  for  its 
to  the  people  of 
Soviet  Union. 

This  policy  n 
assist  these  peo 


icognizes  that  we  tnily 
\e  by  showing  them  that 
the  world  does  present  successful  alter- 
natives to  the  biak  existence  which  has 
been  forced  upop  them.  This  is  a  much 
more  constructive  foreign  policy  than 
that  which  totally  isolates  nations  and  is 
continually  belli  ;erent  in  attitude,  if  not 
in  actual  action. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  Government 
and  its  principle  of  individual  dignity 
represents  an  attractive  and  revolu- 
tionary idea  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world. 

We  can  and  nust  communicate  this 
idea  to  peoples  everywhere. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  nurture 
the  channels  of  dialog  which  we  have 
already  opened,  md  we  must  continually 
work  to  develop  new  ones. 

There  is  no  do  ibt  in  my  mind  but  that 
increased  conta  :t  with  the  people  in 
countries  behinc  the  Iron  Curtain  has 
been  largely  rest  onsible  for  the  growing 
liberalization  movements  within  such 
countries  as  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  Ukraine.  It  is  inevitable 
that  such  expos  ire  to  the  principles  of 
individual  freedom  aiTect  the  people  in 
these  countries  ii  that  way. 

Once  these  f re  edoms  have  been  tasted 
they  build  an  uj  iquenchable  thirst  that 
spreads.  And  on:e  these  freedoms  have 
been  experience  1,  they  are  not  easily 
forgotten  or  oblileratcd,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  now  discovering  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Fortunately,  5  years  have  not  erased 
the  memoiy  of  t  le  Ukraine's  first  inde- 
pendence day.  J  1st  as  it  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  sped  aJ  order  arranged  today 
by  my  friend,  Ctngressman  Dan  Flood. 
so,  too,  it  is  cele  )rated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Ukrainian  p(  ople  everywhere. 

Thus,  I  submit  that  we  must  not  place 


limits  on  our  avenues  of  approach  to  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  must  con- 
sistently apply  our  creative  energies  to 
developing  and  expanding  new  points  of 
contact  between  ourselves  and  those 
forced  to  live  under  communism. 

If  we  are  successful  In  can-ying  out  our 
objectives,  the  ultimate  result  must  be 
greater  freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  other  national  groups 
of  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  the  goal  to 
which  we  must  earnestly  rededicate  our- 
selves upon  this  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Czechoslovak  martyr,  Jan  Palach,  who 
chose  a  painful  and  difiQcult  death  rather 
than  submit  to  Russian  tyrarmy  has  pro- 
vided the  West  with  yet  another  re- 
minder that  freedom  may  be  lost  but 
never  forgotten. 

Palach 's  sacrifice  is  only  the  most  re- 
cent in  a  series  of  daring  acts  by  men 
desperate  for  the  taste  of  liberty.  Since 
the  Second  World  War,  we.  from  safe 
haven  here  in  America,  have  seen  a  pro- 
cession of  often  anonymous  heroes  bridle 
under  the  collar  of  Soviet  domination 
and  rebel. 

First  there  were  the  patient  and  stole 
burghers  of  West  Berlin  enduring  the 
deprivations  of  blockade.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Poles  and  the  Hungarians 
who  assaulted  the  insensitive  and  alien 
rule  of  the  Russian  bear.  Scores  of  East 
Germans  then  probed  the  Berlin  Wall, 
tunneling  under  it,  scalin?  it,  each  man 
gambling  a  long  life  under  Kremlin  mas- 
ters for  a  chance  to  be  his  own  master  in 
the  West.  Many  lost  that  gamble,  and 
their  broken  bodies  fell  in  that  purga- 
tory between  the  two  worlds — no  man's 
land. 

As  we  mark  the  51st  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  the  brave  and 
vigorous  battle  of  Czechoslovakia  con- 
tinues. 

A  generation  of  Czechs  refuses  to 
submit.  One  Czech.  Jan  Palach.  has 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice — a  people 
mourns,  its  resolve  hardens. 

A  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the 
Ukraine,  seethes  with  this  same  desire, 
common  to  all  ancient  and  honorable 
people,  to  be  a  nation  among  nations. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  Despite  propa- 
ganda and  suppression,  imprisonment 
and  binital  tyranny,  tnr  Kremlin  has 
been  unable  to  make  its  captive  nations 
forget  their  proud  traditions  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
hear  Father  Stephen  Bilak  pray  for  the 
freedom  of  his  fellow  Ukrainians  locked 
in  the  Soviet  vise  and  applaud  the  spirit 
of  Ukrainian  independence.  The  Polit- 
buro cannot. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Russian  im- 
perialist leaders  do  not  remember  their 
history.  Between  the  two  World  Wars, 
part  of  the  Ukraine  was  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Czechoslovakia.  During  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Ukrainian  partisans 
alternately  battled  the  German  invaders 
and  the  Soviet  masters. 

And  as  recently  as  1952.  anti-Commu- 
nist Ukrainian  nationalist  guerrillas  op- 
erated in  Western  Ukraine  and  In  the 
Polish-Slovak  borderlands. 

We  now  have  evidence  that  the  brutal 
suppression  of  Czechoslovak  liberty  was 


in  part  prompted  by  the  fears  of  Ukrain- 
ian Communist  Party  leaders. 

Kremlin  watchers  believe  that  among 
the  Communist  hardliners  clamoring  for 
invasion  and  jackboot  enforcement  of 
Moscow's  will  was  Piotr  Shelest,  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Coirunittee  of  the 
Ukrainian  Communist  Party. 

His  logic  was  simple.  If  the  Czechs  got 
away  with  it.  how  soon  after  would 
the  Ukrainians  be  demanding  liberaliza- 
tion— or  worse,  independence  perhaps? 

His  fears  would  seem  justified.  There 
are  about  54  million  Ukrainians  in  the 
world.  This  entitles  them  to  rank  in  Eu- 
rope next  after  the  Russians  and  the  Ger- 
mans. As  a  nation,  the  Ukraine  traces 
its  history  to  the  ninth  century.  Its  lan- 
guage and  literature  are  ancient  and 
honored  and  in  this  Capital  City  there 
stands  a  statue  of  the  Ukraine's  most 
famous  poet. 

With  this  history  and  these  traditions, 
there  is  little  chance  that  Moscow  will 
prevail.  Despite  years  of  cultural  and  po- 
litical manipulation,  gross  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  politics  of  terror,  Ukrain- 
ians have  never  lost  their  sense  of  na- 
tional identity  and  their  desire  to  be 
free  once  again. 

We  have  watched  the  struggles  of  the 
East  Germans,  the  Poles,  the  Hungar- 
ians, and  the  Czechs.  We  have  seen  the 
quiet,  but  impressive,  victories  of  the 
Yugoslavs  and  the  Rumanians.  Soon  we 
will  watch  the  Ukrainians  bait  the  Rus- 
sian bear.  We  applaud  the  courage  of 
those  who  have  forged  this  tradition  of 
liberty  and  we  watch  for  those  who  will 
pick  up  the  hammer  again  and  wish 
them  well. 

For  free  men  have  a  habit  of  showing 
their  would-be  masters  the  door. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gallant  people  of  the  Ukraine  will 
never  abandon  their  dream  of  once  again 
asserting  their  independence,  as  they  did 
on  January  22,  1918.  Neither  should 
Americans  cease  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  freedom-loving  Ukrainians.  And  so  we, 
who  believe  In  freedom  and  justice  for 
all,  join  with  the  Ukrainians  in  America 
and  throughout  ♦^he  world  in  celebrating 
the  51st  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  story  of  how  the  Ukrainians  were 
crushed  by  the  Red  army  only  short 
years  after  declaring  their  independence 
has  been  told  many  times.  It  is  a  tragic 
account  of  an  assault  by  superior  armed 
forces  against  a  brave  young  nation.  It 
deserves  frequent  retelling,  particularly 
in  America.  For  Americans  are  dedicated 
to  self-determination  for  all  peoples  and 
rekindling  of  the  lamp  of  liberty  in  lands 
where  tyranny  has  extinguished  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  freedom-loving 
Ukrainians  during  this  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  their  independence  day. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine.  January  22,  is  a  day  of  both 
pride  and  sorrow  for  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple— pride  in  their  national  heritage  of 
strength  and  indomitable  courage  and  in 
the  independence  they  once  had,  but 
sorrow  that  this  desperately  fought  for 
and  beloved  Independence  is  no  longer 
theirs.  Fifty-one  years  ago  the  Ukrainian 
people  achieved  their  independence  after 
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centuries  of  Russian  oppression,  only  to 
enjoy  their  national  and  personal  free- 
dom for  a  short  2  years  before  again 
being  enslaved  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
though, today,  the  Ukrainian  people  are 
still  under  the  cruel  domination  of  the 
Communists,  they  celebrate  their  inde- 
pendence day  with  the  hope  and  faith 
that  they  wiU  someday  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  free  world.  May  this  day  come 
soon — and  last  forever. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
arj'  of  1918,  the  Ukrainian  people,  after 
many  long  years  of  struggle,  finally 
achieved  their  cherished  dream — free- 
dom. Unfortunately  for  the  Ukrainians, 
and  their  friends  everywhere,  their 
dream  was  short  lived. 

As  was  the  case  with  our  own  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  Ukrainian  people 
demonstrated  that  sacrifices  and  pain 
must  be  endured  if  a  course  is  to  be  won. 
They  showed  that  a  band  of  courageous 
and  dedicated  men  and  women  could  in- 
deed affect  the  course  of  their  coimtry's 
history.  They  showed  what  true  patriot- 
ism and  honor  really  mean. 

To  this  day,  the  Ukrainians  have 
never — and  will  never — submit  to  Soviet 
force.  The  Communist  Russians  per- 
petually fear  this  captive  nation  for  they 
well  know  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is 
aflame  in  every  Ukrainian  heart,  and  the 
desire  to  regain  national  independence 
cannot  be  extinguished.  The  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Czechoslovakia.  August  20, 
1968.  halted  the  forward  drive  to  democ- 
ratization in  that  country,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  had  among  its  purposes 
the  intention  of  frustrating  any  such  na- 
tionaUst  tendency  in  the  adjoining 
Ukraine. 

For  us.  in  this  free  country,  there  is  a 
particular  significance  on  this  armiver- 
sary.  It  reminds  us  forcefully  that  there 
are  people  in  this  world  who  cherish 
freedom  just  as  we  do.  and  who  do  not 
cease  to  struggle  for  it  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  As  Americans,  we 
must  ever  remember  that  as  long  as  any 
nation  remains  subjugated  to  another, 
as  long  as  any  man  is  denied  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  our  task  is  not  done.  We 
must  show  by  our  deeds  and  our  actions, 
not  by  mere  words,  that  we  shall  not 
rest — we  shall  not  be  content — until  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  once  again  govern 
themselves. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  51st  armiversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  Republic.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  honoring  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine. 

The  51st  anniversary  of  their  period 
of  independence  that  we  salute  today 
was  short  lived.  Since  1920  the  Ukiaine 
has  remained  under  the  totalitarian  re- 
gime of  Russian  communism. 

The  Ukrainian  Americans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  culture  of  the  United 
States,  are  dedicated  to  seeing  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  and  national  state- 
hood to  their  homeland,  the  Ukraine  and 
other  captive  nations  whose  people  are 
oppressed  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Because  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  de- 
sire for  freedom  the  Ukrainian  people 


have  paid  a  high  price.  There  have  been 
mass  deportations  of  Ukrainians  to  Si- 
beria, intellectuals  have  been  abused  and 
jailed.  There  have  been  mass  trials  and 
then  ruthless  persecution  of  suspected 
Ukrainian  leaders.  But  despite  cruelty 
and  systematic  genocide  by  the  Soviet 
oppressors,  the  spark  of  freedom  still 
smolders  in  the  hearts  of  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots. 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  demonstrated 
by  the  Ukrainians  on  that  historic  oc- 
casion of  independence  has  prevailed 
time  and  time  again  during  the  ensuing 
years,  and  to  this  day,  despite  the  cloud 
of  communism  which  hangs  over  the 
Ukraine,  these  courageous  people  remain 
true  to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  these  won- 
derful people  among  our  citizens,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  with  great  pride  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  observing  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day. 

I  congratulate  the  Ukrainians  on  their 
steadfast  efforts  to  regain  their  freedom 
and  express  my  profound  hope  for  peace- 
ful liberation  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
observe  the  51st  aruiiversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

Every  year  at  this  time  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  state- 
ments of  several  of  its  Members,  observes 
the  anniversary  and  calls  attention  to 
the  absence  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  40  million  people  of  the 
Ukraine. 

I  hope  this  is  not  a  mere  perfunctory 
gesture,  done  and  then  forgotten  for 
another  year.  The  denial  of  self-deter- 
mination is  morally  wrong  and  it  is  a 
wrong  that  should  not  be  forgotten  either 
in  times  of  detente  or  in  times  of  tension. 

Admittedly,  freedom  for  the  Ukraini- 
ans does  not  appear  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  in  the  near-term,  short  of  an 
all-out  nuclear  war  which  no  responsible 
person  will  contemplate. 

However,  the  situation  is  not  without 
hope.  The  Ukrainian  people  have, 
throughout  the  severities  of  250  years  of 
Russiwi  czarist  and  Communist  rule,  re- 
tained the  great  distinctive  features  of 
nationality,  language,  and  religion. 

As  long  as  a  people  preserve  these  traits 
of  identity,  the  means  of  ultimate  salva- 
tion are  not  lost  and  the  elements  of  fu- 
ture independence  exist.  This  is  true  no 
matter  how  long  the  chains  of  servitude 
may  hang  upon  them. 

Indeed,  the  very  severity  of  the  rule 
and  the  difference  in  language,  religion, 
and  maimers  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
feelings  of  the  oppressed  people.  If  they 
lose  all  but  the  sense  of  oppression,  hope 
will  survive. 

I  think  that  history  supports  the  above 
analysis. 

Our  time  is  ruled  less  by  political 
dogma  than  by  a  great  craving  for  na- 
tional freedom.  In  Eastern  Europe  we 
have  seen  the  face  of  communism  change 
from  monolithic  control  to  an  undeniable 
preference  for  a  system  of  national  re- 
gimes. This  development  has  been  has- 
tened by  a  restless  desire  from  below  for 
a  chance  at  individual  expression  and 
fulfillment.  In  short,  there  exists  a  desire 


for  individual  self-determination  and  for 
national  self-determination. 

We  identify  ourselves  with  this  cur- 
rent when  we  call  for  self-determination 
in  the  Ukraine.  We  also  remind  the  new- 
comer nations,  many  of  whom  have 
emerged  out  of  colonial  pasts,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  last  big  remaining 
colonial  empire  on  earth.  Moreover, 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  made  up  of  a  wide  variety  of 
non-Russian  peoples  who  have  never 
been  fully  assimilated  into  the  main- 
stream of  Russian  life. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  endur- 
ance of  independent  spirit  in  the 
Ukraine.  As  long  as  this  spirit  endures, 
history  provides  examples  and  hopes  for 
change. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  January  22  marked  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  and  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian 
lands  were  united  into  one  independent 
and  sovereign  state  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
recognized  by  a  number  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments including  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  latter,  however,  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  recognition,  declared  war 
and  began  a  large-scale  invasion  of 
Ukraine.  For  almost  SVi  years  the 
Ukrainian  people  waged  a  gallant  strug- 
gle in  defense  of  their  country,  alone  and 
unaided.  The  free  Ukraine  was  subdued 
to  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet  Social- 
istic Republic. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine 
have  not  accepted  the  Soviet  Russian 
domination  and  have  been  fighting  for 
the  reestablishment  of  their  independ- 
ence by  all  means  accessible  to  them  for 
the  past  50  years. 

During  World  War  II.  the  Ukrainian 
people  organized  a  powerful  underground 
resistance  movement  known  as  the 
Ukrainian  Partisan  Army— UFA— which 
fought  not  only  against  the  Nazi  regime, 
but  against  the  Soviets  as  well.  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev  unleashed  a  bloody  persecu- 
tion and  reprisals  against  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  the  late  1940's.  Relentless  and 
harsh  persecution  of  the  Ukrainians 
continued  after  the  death  of  Stalin  and 
after  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev  from  the 
top  leadership  in  the  KremUn.  The 
Brezhnev-Kosygin  leadership  is  bent  on 
keeping  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  in- 
tact by  persecution  and  deportation  of 
Ukrainian  youth  and  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals. Over  200  young  Ukrainian  iml- 
versity  professors,  poets,  writers,  scien- 
tists, lawyers,  literary  critics,  and  radio- 
TV  commentators  were  arrested  recently 
on  charges  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda. 
Recently  the  international  and  U.S.  press 
has  been  providing  a  vast  amount  of 
documentation  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Ukrainian  culture. 

All  the  available  evidence  of  the  West- 
ern observers  shows  that  the  ever- 
increasing  tempo  of  repression  has  failed 
to  intimidate  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
the  Russian  leadership  in  the  Kremlin 
feared  that  Ukraine  would  actively  sup- 
port the  liberal  movement  of  their  satel- 
lite country  of  Czechoslovakia,  since  the 
Kremlin  leaders  were  convinced,  the 
liberal   ideas   of   Czechoslovakia   would 
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May  we  in  this  country  continue  to  be 
blessed  with  the  many  freedoms  we  en- 
joy and  may  we  one  day  be  joined  In 
those  blessings  with  the  peoples  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  51  years  ago 
this  month  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
realized  their  dream  of  independence. 

This  was  a  dream  nurtured  through 
centuries  of  foreign  control  and  repeated 
divisions  of  the  Ukraine  by  foreign  pow- 
ers. Through  decade  after  dacade  of  op- 
pression the  dream  was  kept  alive:  a  na- 
tional consciousness  was  kept  alive  by 
the  dedication  of  its  people. 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  I.  from 
amid  the  chaos  in  Europe,  the  Ukrainian 
people  built  a  reality  of  their  dream.  The 
national  identity  of  the  Ukraine  was  as- 
serted for  all  the  world  to  see. 

But  the  reality  was  soon  destroyed. 
Within  3  years  the  might  of  Soviet 
Russia  was  brought  to  bear  and  the 
Ukraine's  elusive  freedom  was  lost  again. 

Yet  even  now,  as  In  centuries  past,  the 
dream  lives  on.  It  is  a  dream  shared 
by  all  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  dream  that  someday  the 
Ukraine  will  again  be  free  and  Its  people 
will  be  united  under  their  own  flag. 

So  we  stand  now  to  remember  how 
the  dream  was  made  Into  reality  51 
years  ago.  The  strength  of  that  success 
is  stronger  than  all  the  Soviet  might  and 
the  dream  is  too  great  to  be  destroyed. 
Someday,  if  we  all  work  to  keep  the 
dream  viable,  the  Ukraine  will  again  be 
free.  We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine, 
as  we  are  dedicated  to  ultimate  freedom 
for  all  men. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  So- 
viet colonialism  has  reached  a  new  peak 
of  suppression  In  clamping  its  iron  fist 
on  the  emerging  freedom  that  was  so 
short-lived  In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviet  action,  however,  may  serve 
one  purpose  neglected  in  the  thinking  of 
the  rapacious  Kremlin  leaders — it  serves, 
in  my  opinion,  to  alert  America  and  the 
free  world,  on  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine — being  cel- 
ebrated this  month,  to  point  out  once 
again  the  danger  to  freedom  everywhere. 

We  are  not  in  the  throes  again  of 
being  lulled  to  sleep  by  so-called  peaceful 
Soviet  intentions.  The  liberal  press  and 
communicators  have  taken  up  the  cry 
and  are  pressing  the  new  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  to 
soften  our  stand  in  relation  to  Russia, 
hoping  In  the  process  that  we  will  forget 
what  has  been  done  to  the  Czechoslovaks 
in  particular  and  the  Ukrainian  people 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Let  us  take  this  occasion,  the  51st 
annlversaiy  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  to  reexamine  the  basic  intent 
of  the  Soviet  leaders,  not  the  window 
dressing  of  their  phony  propaganda  ef- 
forts to  paint  them  as  freedom  loving. 
Let  us  take  the  occasion  to  pledge  anew 
our  efforts  and  our  hearts  for  the  45  mil- 
lion Ukrainian  people  in  their  fight  for 
freedom.  Let  us  make  this  occasion  one. 
not  for  rejoicing,  but  for  renewed  de- 
termination and  commonsense  to  see  the 
Soviet  leaders  as  they  actually  are,  and 
not  to  let  our  own  Nation,  our  Congress, 
nor  our  President  be  led  down  the  garden 


path    of    false    promises    and    double- 
dealing  actions. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1969,  Ukrainian  American.s 
commemorated  their  unique  ethnic  and 
linguistic  heritage  and  cohesion.  It  Is 
fitting  that  we  should  take  note  of  this 
date,  reminding  us  of  the  undemocratic 
and  ruthless  tactics  by  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  added  territories  and  peoples 
to  Its  imperialist  empire.  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  for  the  Record  an  excellent  letter 
setting  forth  the  history  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Ukrainian  Republic, 
written  by  the  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Congre.<;!5 
Committee  of  America: 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
OP  America,  Inc.,  Hartford 
Branch. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  January  14. 1969 
Hon.  EMltlo  Q.  Daddario. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Daddario:  January  22, 
1969,  win  mark  the  51st  Anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  the  free  and  indepencle.it 
Ukrainian  Republic  and  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  Act  of  Union  by  which  Western 
Ukraine  was  united  with  the  Ukrainian  N.i- 
tlonal  Republic. 

The  Act  of  Union  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
In  Kiev.  A  special  proclamation  was  read  i:i 
St.  Sophia  Square  which  was  thronged  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  It  read  In 
part: 

"From  today  on.  there  shall  be  united  In 
one  Great  Ukraine  the  long-separated  parts 
of  Ukralne-Gallcla,  Bukovlna.  Hungarian  and 
Dnieper  Ukraine.  The  eternal  dreams  for 
which  the  finest  sons  of  Ukraine  lived  and 
died  have  been  fulfilled.  Prom  today  on  there 
shall  be  only  one  Independent  Ukrainian 
National  Republic.  Prom  today  on  the 
Ukrainian  people,  freed  by  the  mighty  up- 
surge of  their  own  strength,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  unite  all  the  endeavors  of  their 
sons  for  the  creation  of  an  indivisible.  In- 
dependent Ukrainian  State  for  the  good  and 
the  welfare  of  the  working  people." 

At  the  momentous  Labor  Congress  which 
took  place  the  next  day,  the  Act  of  Union 
was  read  again  and  acclaimed  by  257  dele- 
gates from  all  over  Ukraine.  Among  them 
were  65  delegates  representing  Eastern 
Galicla,  Bukovlna,  Carpatho-Ukraine.  all  of 
whom  unanimously  endorsed  the  declaration. 

However,  the  final  result  was  not  the  free- 
dom of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The  Ukrain- 
ians, deprived  of  all  military,  financial  and 
diplomatic  assistance  from  the  Western 
Powers,  were  overcome  by  the  Red  and  White 
Russians  and  by  Poland.  By  the  end  of  1920 
the  Independent  Ukrainian  State  was  en- 
gulfed by  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Attempts  to  secure  consideration  for  the 
claims  of  Ukrainian  independence  at  the 
Paris  Conference  met  with  complete  lack  of 
success.  The  Ukrainian  delegation  from  both 
Kiev  and  Western  Ukraine  strove  in  vain  to 
secure  recognition  of  the  Ukrainians'  right 
to  self-determination.  Ironically,  multi- 
national states  were  to  be  created,  but 
Ukraine,  of  unsullied  origin  and  with  one 
language,  culture  and  people,  was  to  be 
Ignored. 

Since  1920  Ukraine  has  remained  under 
the  Communist  end  totalltarl.in  yoke  of 
Moscow,  but  it  never  has  surrendered  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  nor  has  it  given  up  the 
hope  for  regaining  its  national  Independence, 
lu  the  past  fifty  years,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  amply  demonstrated  their  love  for  free- 
dom by  unceasing  uprisings  and  laree  scale 
warfare  waged  by  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  against  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Bolsheviks. 

The  Ukrainians  paid  a  high  price  in  their 
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defense  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
they  were  ruthlessly  persecuted  by  Moscow 
through  a  series  of  inhuman  measures  under- 
taken by  the  Kremlin,  Among  these  were 
mass  trials  of  Ukrainian  patriots,  mass  de- 
portations of  Ukrainians  to  Siberia  and  sys- 
tematic genocides. 

Krushchev,  the  deposed  Communist  dicta- 
tor, stated  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1956  that  Stalin  planned 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple because  of  their  resistance  to  Russian 
Communism. 

Today  the  people  in  enslaved  Ukraine  are 
continuing  to  fight  for  their  freedom  and 
national  Independence.  They  wage  a  stub- 
born and  ceaseless  struggle  by  continual  re- 
sistance, economic  sabotage  and  relentless 
opposition  to  the  Russian  alien  rule  imposed 
on  them. 

The  repression  and  Russlfication  of 
tJkraine  goes  on,  year  after  year,  while  the 
Kremlin  is  trying  to  convince  the  world  that 
Soviet  Russia  Is  the  most  democratic  coun- 
try, the  champion  of  freedom  and  the  pro- 
tector of  the  oppressed  peoples. 

At  first,  certain  repressions  could  be  ex- 
plained through  the  opposition  of  the  people 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Marxist  sys- 
tem and  particularly  the  collectivization  of 
land.  Today  persecution  is  directed  even 
against  Ukrainian  Communists  who  dare  to 
show  a  certain  amount  of  patriotism  or  a 
certain  degree  of  independence  in  their  at- 
titude towards  the  regime. 

Trials  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  without  a 
public  hearing  are  still  taking  place.  Vya- 
cheslav  Chornovil,  one  of  these  Ukrainian 
Marxist  Intellectuals  who  was  recently  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  Imprisonment,  de- 
scribed nil  the  horror  of  these  trials  in  a  long 
letter  written  to  the  Head  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ukraine.  Chornovil  managed  to 
have  this  letter  smuggled  out  to  friends  In 
the  free  world.  This  document  is  an  over- 
whelming indictment.  In  his  book  Portraits 
of  20  Criminals,  Chornovil  stresses  that  none 
of  the  condemned  men  and  women  were 
anti-Soviet,  but  pro-Ukrainian. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  country, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all,  honor  the  courageous  people 
of  the  Ukraine  on  this  occasion  of  their  5l8t 
Anniversary  of  Independence  and  50th  An- 
niversary of  the  Act  of  Union. 

On  this  occasion  your  free  voice  is  needed 
more  than  ever  before.  Clearly,  there  would 
be  no  Korean,  Vietnamese  or  other  crisis  to- 
day if  Ukraine  and  other  Captive  Nations 
had  been  supported  against  the  first  wave  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  conquest. 

With  grateful  thanks  for  your  devotion  to 
freedom  everjrwhere 
Sincerely. 

Alexander  Prtshlak, 

President. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22,  1969,  marks  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic's  dec- 
laration of  independence  and  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  act  of  union  which 
brought  together  West  and  East  Ukraine. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was 
the  20th  century  political  result  of  what 
be?an  as  a  19th  century  revival  of 
Ukrainian  culture.  The  Ukraine  had  been 
a  powerf'jl  and  influenti-al  force  In  the 
politics  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  However,  en- 
croachments by  czarist  Russia  and  the 
plague  of  continuing  warfare  weakened 
the  Ukrainian  state.  The  remnants  of 
autonomy  which  remained  from  the  18th 
century  v.-ere  finally  suppressed  by 
Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia. 

In  the  vipw  of  many,  the  great  Ukrain- 
ian poet,  Taras  Shevchenko,  provided 
the  initial  impetus  to  what  became  the 


Ukrainian  National  Republic.  As  the  poet 
of  the  Ukraine,  Shevchenko  was  to  assure 
the  future  of  Ukrainian  literature  and 
prove  its  right  to  exist  within  the  Slavic 
literary  tradition.  But  Shevchenko  ap- 
pears to  have  had  other  aspirations  than 
those  strictly  literary.  In  1846,  he  and  a 
group  of  young  Ukrainians  established 
the  Secret  Society  of  Saints  Cyril  and 
Methodius  and  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Ukraine  as 
one  of  the  republics  of  free  Slavdom. 
While  Shevchenko  and  his  frienas  were 
engaged  initially  In  a  cultural  movement, 
not  a  political  movement,  their  network 
of  secret  communities  spread  throughout 
the  coimtry  from  the  1860's  and  onward. 
Though  their  work  wai  in  the  area  of 
scholarship  and  education,  the  czars  re- 
garded these  communities  as  a  threat  and 
suppressed  them.  In  1876.  publication  in 
the  Ukrainian  language  was  prohibited. 
Despite  the  oppressions  of  czarist  Rus- 
sia, the  nationalist  di-ive  continued  to 
?row  in  the  Ukraine.  The  great  political 
leader,  Michael  Drahomanov,  formulated 
a  political  program  for  the  Ukrainians 
based  on  democracy,  federalism,  and  so- 
cial reform.  Following  the  Russian  revo- 
lution of  1905,  Ukrainian  nationalism 
took  on  a  mass  character. 

The  great  opportimity  for  the  Ukrain- 
ians came  during  World  War  I.  The  war 
had  placed  an  intolerable  burden  upon 
the  czarist  oppressors.  Pressures  of  de- 
feat on  the  battlefield  and  rising  Inter- 
nal pressures  generated  by  the  accumu- 
lated ills  of  decades  of  imperial  misman- 
agement brought  the  end  of  the  czarist 
regime.  The  czarist  government  was 
overthrown  in  1917  and  the  Ukrainians 
quickly  seized  the  new  opportunities  thus 
created. 

In  April  of  1917,  the  Central  Rada,  or 
Parliament,  convened  In  the  city  of  Kiev 
and  established  a  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment. The  Rada  proclaimed  a  Ukrainian 
Republic  within  the  framework  of  a  fed- 
erated Russia.  But  In  November  of  1917. 
the  Bolsheviks  seized  power.  While  they 
formally  acknowledged  the  right  of  se- 
cession, the  Bolsheviks  were  determined 
to  bring  all  of  Russia  under  the  political 
and  military  control.  Faced  with  this 
new^  situation,  the  Ukrainian  Rada 
declared  the  Ukraine  to  be  an  Independ- 
ent republic  on  January  22,  1918,  and  a 
year  later  the  union  of  West  and  East 
Ukraine  was  proclaimed. 

However,  the  United  Ukrainian  Re- 
public found  Itself  set  upon  from  all 
sides.  For  3  years  the  Ukraine  was  a 
battleground  for  contending  forces  and 
In  1921  the  Independent  republic  came  to 
an  end.  The  Ukrainian  territory  was 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

rxirlng  World  War  II,  the  Ukraine 
again  became  a  battleground,  this  time 
for  the  Soviet  and  German  armies  and 
Ukrainian  partisans.  So  deep  rooted  wns 
the  anti-Soviet  feeling  among  Ukrain- 
ians that  many  had  welcomed  the  Ger- 
man Invaders  and  fought  on  the  German 
side  against  Russia.  But  the  Germans 
under  Hitler  proved  themselves  to  be  as 
ruthless  and  brutal  as  Stalin  and  his 
minions.  The  general  suppression  of  free- 
dom soon  alienated  the  Ukrainians  and 
they  created  large  guerrilla  detachments 


that  fought  the  Germans  and  later  the 
advancing  Red  army. 

But  the  guerrilla  detachments  were  no 
match  for  the  Red  army  and  the  Soviet 
Government  reestablished  its  political 
control  over  the  Ukraine.  There  remain, 
however,  numerous  manifestations  of 
resistance  to  Soviet  efforts  to  Russify  the 
Ukraine.  In  fact,  the  ruthless  Soviet  In- 
tervention in  Czechoslovakia  In  August 
of  1968  to  halt  the  democratization  in 
that  country  Is  believed  to  have  had 
among  Its  major  purposes  the  intention 
of  frustrating  any  such  nationalist  tend- 
ency in  the  adjoining  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  not  accepted  Soviet  domination  and 
they  will  continue  to  fight  for  their 
Independence  and  freedom. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  our  colleagues  In  com- 
memorating the  51st  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

As  citizens  of  a  country  which  thrives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  remember  those  peo- 
ple who  are  not  so  endowed.  In  their  long 
histoiT,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  had 
but  a  brief  taste  of  freedom  In  the  period 
from  1918  to  1920:  however,  the  spirit 
and  love  of  freedom  still  prevails  among 
Ukrainians  everywhere. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  long 
suffered  from  the  aggression  of  both 
czarist  and  cov:et  Russia.  From  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pereyaslav  in  1654  when 
the  Ukraine  fell  under  Russian  domi- 
nance, every  effort  has  been  made  to 
submerge  and  destroy  the  national  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
These  valiant  people  have  steadfastly 
fought  off  all  such  attempts  and  have 
sought  to  preserve  their  national  Iden- 
tity. 

Following  the  fall  of  the  czarist  regime 
in  1917,  a  group  of  Ukrainian  patriots 
declared  their  intention  to  seek  inde- 
pendence in  December  of  1917.  On  Jan- 
uary 22, 1918,  they  were  able  to  announce 
that  their  efforts  had  been  successful 
and  that  they  were  establishing  a  free 
and  independent  republic. 

The  existence  of  an  independent 
Ukraine  was  to  be  short  lived,  however, 
as  the  Red  army  forcefully  Invaded 
Ukrainian  territory  and  the  Ukrainian 
Government  was  crushed.  The  rape  of 
the  Ukraine  was  completed  In  1923  when 
the  Soviet  Union  forcibly  created  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Since  then  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
suffered  much  more  under  the  Soviet  re- 
aime  than  did  their  forebears  under 
the  czars.  For  decades  the  country  was 
sealed  off  from  the  outside  world  but 
word  of  the  atrocities  and  terror  which 
have  ravaged  the  country  have  gradually 
come  to  light.  Reportedly  the  lot  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  somewhat  better  to- 
day but  still  they  fight  for  their  freedom 
and  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  observance  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  I  join  our 
colleagues  In  saluting  the  courage  and 
patience  of  these  people  and  in  wishing 
them  success  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  self-government. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
great  privilege  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  Ukraine. 
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Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1919.  Ukrainia  was  united  as 
a  free  and  soveireign  nation.  In  Kiev's 
St.  Sophia  Squarie,  thousands  gathered  to 
hear  the  Act  of  l|nion  read : 

Prom  today  on.  there  shall  be  united  In  one 
great  Ulcralne  thf  long  separated  parts  of 
Ukraine-Gallcia,  Bukovlna,  Hungarian  Bind 
Dnelper  Ulcralne.  The  eternal  dreams,  for 
which  the  finest  Ions  of  Ukraine  lived  and 
died,  have  been  fiilfllled.  Prom  today  on  the 
Ukrainian  people. !  freed  by  the  mighty  up- 
surge of  their  own  strength,  have  the  op- 
jwrtunlty  to  unite  all  the  endeavors  of  their 
sons  for  the  creallon  of  an  Indivisible,  in- 
dependent Ukrainian  State  for  the  good  and 
the  welfare  of  the  vorklng  people. 

Unfortunately,  these  lofty  ideals  were 
short  lived.  Within  3  short  years,  the 
brave  Ukrainian  people  and  their  new 
nation  were  brutally  crushed  by  the 
totalitarian  forcies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland. 

To  this  day  the  45  million  citizens  of 
the  Ukraine  are  not  at  liberty  to  shape 
their  own  destinj  as  Communist  tyranny 
continues  to  sul  jugate  their  land.  Yet 
the  spjcit  of  f ree(  lom  of  these  fine  people, 
and  of  their  loya  1  brothers  in  the  United 
States,  will  never  be  broken.  They  still 
cling  to  their  nople  ideals,  confident  that 
one  day  they  will  attain  their  lost  goal  of 
national  independence.  Today  we  salute 
Ukrainians  the  world  over  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  and  we  join  with  them 
in  prayer  for  (he  liberation  of  their 
beloved  homelanl. 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment to  me  to  -ealize  that  millions  of 
people  reside  in  captivity  under  the 
Soviet  yoke. 

The  many  friepds  from  the  12th  Con- 
gressional Distritt  of  Illinois,  who  with 
their  families  had  their  origin  in  the 
Ukraine  are  potent  reminders  that  free- 
dom will  one  day  emerge  to  break  the 
shackles  of  their  Soviet  captors. 

The  startling  truth  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  tol  erate  freedom  was  con- 
firmed during  tliis  past  year  with  the 
military  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
Soviet  forces.  But  the  Czechoslovakian 
experience  demo^trated  also  that  free- 
dom's light  can  be  concealed  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  I  ut  it  caimot  be  ex- 
tinguished. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
support  and  expiess  encouragement  and 
hope  to  the  peojle  of  the  Ukraine  that 
their  liberation  vUl  one  day  become  a 
reality.  Of  course,  it  is  my  further  hope 
that  this  day  ol  liberation  wUl  not  be 
delayed  very  mu<h  longer. 

I  note  that  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine  Govermaent  is  being  observed 
this  year.  I  exterd  prayerful  encourage- 
ment to  Ukrainians  everywhere  that  their 
Nation  wUl  rise  again.  When  that  day  of 
liberation  arrive) .  the  whole  world  will 
benefit  from  thrir  energy  and  talents 
which  can  flouris  i  only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
January  22  marked  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  independence 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The 
story  of  the  UkriLnian  struggle  for  na- 
tional independence  is  one  of  courage 
and  bravery  anc  of  the  deep  love  the 
Ukrainian  people  bear  for  their  country 
and  its  rich  cultural  traditions. 

The  Ukrainian  struggle  to  be  free  of 
Russian  domination  dates  back  to  the 


treaty  of  Peryslav  with  the  empire  of 
Moscow  in  1654.  Russian  interference  in 
the  Ukraine  steadily  increased  from  the 
time  of  that  treaty  until  nearly  all  the 
Ukrainian  provinces  were  under  Russian 
domination.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  stood  fast.  The  long  road  they 
traveled  to  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence proclaimed  51  years  ago  on  this  day 
is  marked  by  the  graves  of  many  pa- 
triots— some  famous  and  some  whose 
names  are  lost  to  the  history  books  but 
not  to  the  hearts  of  their  people.  Several 
of  these  patriots  had  a  particularly 
strong  influence  along  this  road  to  inde- 
pendence. Ivan  Kotlyarevsky  introduced 
a  Ukrainian  vernacular  with  his  publica- 
tion of  an  adaptation  of  Virgil's  Aeneid 
which  greatly  increased  the  sense  of  cul- 
tural unity  among  Ukrainians.  Taras 
Shevchenko  followed  this  pattern  in  his 
writings  and  secured  for  Ukrainian  liter- 
ature a  respected  place  as  one  of  the 
Slavic  literatures.  Schevchenko  also 
helped  establish  the  Society  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  whose  dream  was  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Ukraine 
as  a  free  republic.  This  society  set  the 
pattern  for  the  Ukrainian  revival  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

When  World  War  I  and  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917  coincided  to 
weaken  the  Russian  hold  on  the  Ukraine, 
the  moment  for  independence  had  ar- 
rived. A  National  Ukrainian  Congress 
was  established  at  Kiev.  On  January  22. 
1918.  the  independence  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  was  proclaimed  by  this  Congress. 

A  cruel  fate  then  befell  the  Ukrainian 
nation.  Having  fought  so  long  for  inde- 
pendence they  were  to  taste  the  sweet 
fruits  of  freedom  for  only  3  short  years. 
For  within  3  years  the  Ukrainian  nation 
had  fallen  imder  the  control  of  the  new 
Soviet  Government.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  tried  from  that  time  to  today 
to  force  the  assimilation  of  Ukrainians 
and  to  destroy  separate  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture and  traditions. 

But.  though  the  days  of  freedom  for 
the  Ukrainian  nation  were  short,  the 
effects  of  that  freedom  have  lasted  long. 
On  April  17,  1966,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  the  arrest  of  two  Ukrainian 
literary  critics  for  what  was  referred  to 
as  "their  spirited  defense  of  Ukrainian 
poets  against  attempts  by  the  Soviet 
literary  bureaucracy  to  impose  conform- 
ity." The  courage  of  these  Ukrainian 
critics  in  aflBrming  their  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  ideas  bears  witness  to  and 
reminds  us  once  again  that  as  long  as  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  are  free 
we  have  reason  to  have  hope  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  51st  armiversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  and  I  am  glad, 
once  again,  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  great  Ukrainian  people. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Russian  rev- 
olution of  1917,  the  Ukrainians  freed 
themselves  from  the  czars  and  joyously 
declared  their  independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tyrarmy  of  the  czars  was  soon 
replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  the  valiant  Ukrainians  were 
forced  to  fight  the  new  rulers  from  Mos- 
cow. For  3  long  years  they  bravely  bat- 
tled these  oppressors  in  a  heroic  effort 


to  preserve  their  precious  freedom  and 
national  independence.  Sadly,  the  nu- 
merically superior  forces  of  Moscow  pre- 
vailed. 

However,  while  the  brutal  Communist 
forces  prevailed  physically,  they  did  not 
conquer  the  insatiable  urge  for  freedom 
which  bums  inextinguishably  in  the 
hearts  of  the  noble  Ukrainian  people.  It 
is  this  spirit,  typified  by  the  Ukrainians, 
that  is  the  world's  most  effective  weapon 
against  the  oppressive  forces  of  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  flaming  spirit 
which  inspires  all  freedom-loving  people, 
will  hasten  the  day  when  the  Ukrainians 
and  other  captive  nations  will,  once 
again,  experience  the  reality  of  liberty 
and  national  independence. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  on  the  51st  anniversary  of 
their  nation's  independence. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  and  oldest 
of  the  captive  nations  that  have  fallen 
under  the  heavy  shadow  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination. For  only  a  few  brief  years,  fol- 
lowing their  independence  on  January 
22.  1918,  did  the  spirited  Ukrainians  en- 
joy their  freedom.  Since  then  they  have 
been  a  puppet  state  of  the  Soviets. 

Yet  the  flame  of  nationalism  continues 
to  blaze  for  these  brave  people.  Lan- 
guage, culture,  and  national  customs 
continue  to  flourish  wherever  there  are 
Ukrainians.  All  Americans  should  ad- 
mire this  unquenchable  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  a  people  whose  history  con- 
tains many  jjarallels  with  our  own  strug- 
gle for  independence  nearly  200  years 
ago. 

At  a  time  when  nations  of  the  West 
are  seeking  opportimities  to  improve  our 
relationships  with  the  East,  it  behooves 
us  to  bear  in  mind  the  admirable  spirit 
of  oppressed  nations  such  as  the 
Ukraine. 

As  we  commemorate  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukraine,  the  event  is  given 
added  significance  by  last  summer's 
takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  of  those  who  urged  the 
Soviet  invasion  was.  according  to  reliable 
reports,  the  Commimist  Party  chief  of 
the  Ukraine,  who  feared  the  Czechoslo- 
vak liberalization  would  rub  off  on  the 
neighboring  Ukrainians. 

We  all  hope  to  see  the  day.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  captive  Ukrainians 
will  not  only  become  liberalized  but  will 
once  again  regain  their  freedom  after  all 
these  years  of  oppression. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  the  observance  of  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine  assumes  unparalleled  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  again  a  time  to  voice  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  self-determination  and 
independence  of  this  largest  captive 
non-Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  policy  of  seeking  an  open  world, 
as  expressed  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
inaugural  address  is  especially  apropos 
at  this  time.  He  said : 

After  a  period  of  confrontation,  we  are 
entering  an  era  of  negotiation. 

Let  all  nations  know  that  during  this  Ad- 
ministration our  lines  of  communication  will 
be  open. 

We  seek  an  open   world — open  to  Ideas. 
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open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  people,  a 
world  In  which  no  people,  great  or  small,  will 
live  In  angry  Isolation. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  op^rtunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  marking  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine. 

The  past  year  has  seen  another  vivid 
example  of  the  determination  of  Soviet 
Russia  to  maintain  its  control  over  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  I  refer,  of 
comse.  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia last  summer. 

That  action  by  Russia  clearly  under- 
scores the  strategic  significance  of  the 
Ukraine.  Comprehensive  reports  show 
that  it  was  Piotr  Shelest,  party  chief  in 
Ukraine,  who  clamored  for  the  invasion 
because  of  a  dreaded  fear  of  a  liberaliz- 
ing spillover  into  captive  Ukraine. 

The  Ukrainian  nation  became  inde- 
pendent and  formed  its  own  state  in  1918. 
But,  in  less  than  3  years.  Ukraine  became 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  Russian 
conquest. 

These  proud  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple have  not  forgotten  their  country's 
history  and  they  still  cling  to  the  hopes 
that  one  day  their  country  will  regain 
its  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  captive 
non-Russian  nation  In  all  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— not  just  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  plight  of  these  45  million  people 
is  well  known  to  Americans.  An  impor- 
tant step  to  point  up  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations  was  taken  by  Congress 
ill  1959  in  its  resolution  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

I  still  feel,  as  I  have  proposed  in  past 
Congresses,  that  the  House  should  create 
a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
I  intend  to  reintroduce  enabling  legisla- 
tion shortly  and  I  hope  that  this  year 
we  can  obtain  public  hearings  on  the 
proposal.  Such  a  special  committee  could 
make  an  ofBcial  study  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, make  recommendations  for  assist- 
ance, and  provide  an  important  sound- 
ing board  which  could  be  of  inestimable 
aid  in  boosting  the  morale  and  adamant 
position  of  these  oppressed  people. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  on  this  51st 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine,  not  only 
the  brave  Ukrainians  who  are  still  under 
captivity  in  their  homeland,  but  also 
those  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
who  are  today  carrying  on  here  in  this 
country  the  ideals  to  which  their  home- 
land was  dedicated  51  years  ago. 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  here  what  has 
already  been  said  so  eloquently  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  and  others  about  the  details  of 
the  events  that  took  place  51  years  ago, 
and  their  tragic  sequence  5  years  later 
under  the  boots  of  the  Bolshevik  oppres- 
sors. But  I  would  like  to  repeat  on  this 
occasion  what  I  have  often  said  before 
on  this  anniversary;  namely,  that  we 
here  in  this  Congress  do  continue  to  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  will  once  again  be 
free,  and  when  the  independence  that 
was  proclaimed  so  gaily  51  years  ago 
today  is  a  living,  vital  thing  once  more. 

Fifty-one  years  is  a  long  time;  and  the 
46  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 


freedom  of  the  Ukraine  was  so  brutally 
taken  away  by  the  Bolsheviks  is  an  even 
longer  and  more  painful  span  of  time. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  years  that  have 
intervened,  the  spirit  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  both  here  and  in  their 
homeland;  they  have  not  given  up  hope 
and  we  must  not  give  up  hope  either.  And 
we  must  not  cease  to  help  them  and  en- 
courage them. 

Since  we  last  met  on  this  floor  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  free- 
dom there  has  been  one  very  significant 
event — in  Czechoslovakia.  A  year  ago  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  were  demon- 
strating to  the  world  that  their  desire 
for  freedom  had  not  been  crushed  by 
years  of  Soviet  slavery;  they  were  work- 
ing hard  toward  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
right  under  the  noses  of  their  Soviet 
oppressors.  And  then  in  Augu.st  the  Com- 
munists struck,  and  Czechoslovakia  was 
invaded  by  the  Soviets.  Today  once  again 
the  Czech  people  are  in  chains.  Yet,  as 
we  can  see  every  day  in  the  papers,  their 
spirit  of  freedom  has  sun'ived.  They  re- 
fuse to  allow  their  captors  to  crush  that 
spirit  entirely.  And  all  the  world  has  seen 
the  living  proof  that  Soviet  communism 
simply  cannot  coexist  alongside  free- 
dom. It  was  an  eye  opener  to  those  who 
have  thought  that  somehow  communism 
had  really  mellowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Czechs  can  do  it, 
if  they  can  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  spite  of  oppression,  then  the 
Ukrainians  can — and  will — do  it  too, 
some  day.  So  we  celebrate  here  today  not 
merely  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine, 
51  years  ago.  We  also  celebrate,  with 
hope  and  confidence  and  faith,  the  com- 
ing new  birth  of  freedom,  not  only  in  the 
Ukraine,  but  in  all  of  the  captive  coun- 
tries around  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Freedom,  as  Czechoslovakia's 
tragic  history  of  these  past  12  months 
has  demonstrated,  can  never  die.  Let  us 
resolve  to  make  it  live  again  in  the 
Ukraine. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPACT 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  reintroduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  an  interstate 
compact  in  the  northeast  corridor  to 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  passenger  rail 
transportation. 

The  area  from  Boston  to  Washington 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  megalopolis,  a 
supercity  encompassing  eight  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  contains  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  the  Nation's 
population,  over  a  third  of  our  manu- 


facturing establishments,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  our  retailing  establishments. 

I  first  introduced  this  resolution  in 
1963  with  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  helped  to  stimulate  the 
experimental  effort  to  establish  a  new 
high-speed  train  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  But  this  area  needs  much 
more  eflQclent  passens;er  sround  trans- 
portation. Railroads  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  passengers  profitably.  Freight 
cariTing  alone  has  been  successful.  The 
proposed  compact  would  permit  the 
States  to  create  an  authority  to  improve 
passenger  rail  transportation  by  selling 
State-backed  bonds  to  finance  rishts-of- 
way,  equipment,  and  other  facilities. 

I  was  on  board  the  recent  inaugural 
run  of  the  New  York -Washington  train, 
which  signaled  only  the  beginning  of 
expanded,  quality  service  in  this  densely 
populated  region.  The  success  of  this  run 
indicated  that  comfortable,  swift  trains 
may  be  able  to  compete  for  passen^iers  in 
the  relatively  short  distances  In  the 
northea.st  corridor,  but  much  more  serv- 
ice is  needed,  and  needed  quickly.  If 
train  service  is  to  become  competitive. 

As  an  example  of  the  costs  involved 
in  building  an  efficient  rail  system,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  estimates 
that  it  would  cost  at  least  $3  billion  to 
build  a  completely  new  roadbed,  with  rail 
and  other  equipment,  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  It  has  cost  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  operator  of  the  new  serv- 
ice, S32  million  to  upgrade  the  right-of- 
way  and  roadbed  to  accommodate  the 
high-speed  trains.  Even  with  that,  the 
train  can  operate  at  less  than  75  percent 
of  its  maximum  speed. 

This  interstate  authority,  permitting 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut. New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware.  Mar>iand.  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  work  together,  can 
be  a  major  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
transportation  problems  facing  our  In- 
creasingly urban  society. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HYDE  MURRAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Belcher)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  so  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Hyde  Murray,  the  very  able 
assistant  coimsel  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  my  right  arm  for 
the  past  11  years. 

Hyde  recently  resigned  his  position 
with  the  committee  and  has  returned 
with  his  lovely  wife.  Nancy,  and  their 
two  children  to  his  hometown  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  in  Wisconsin's  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District,  where  he  has  entered  on 
a  campaign  for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  This  district  just 
happens  to  be  the  one  which  has  been  so 
ably  represented  in  recent  years  by  our 
colleague,  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mel  Laird. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1951 
I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  that  committee  with  Hyde's 
father,  the  late  Reid  F.  Murray,  who  rep- 
resented Wisconsin's  Seventh  District 
in  this  body  for  nearly  14  years.  Reid 
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Murray  and  I  be^  ame  good  friends,  and 
I  cherish  the  met  lory  of  that  friendship. 

In  1958,  Hyde  came  to  the  committee 
as  the  assistant  jcounsel,  and  in  the  11 
in  that  capacity,  he 
himself  as  one  of  the 
most  able,  conscientious,  and  popular 
employees  ever  t^  have  served  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Hyde  Murray  i4  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  seemingly  ti  -eless  energies.  I  think 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
person  to  whom  Hyde  ever  said  "no," 
when  he  was  ask«d  for  help.  He  has  been 
an  active  member  in  all  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations to  which  he  belonged  and 
can  always  be  coimted  on  for  both  lead- 
ership and  hard  vi  ork. 

For  example,  he  served  the  Congres- 
sional Secretarieii  Club  in  many  capac- 
ities, including  tjie  Presidency  in  1965 
and  in  1967  wa^  named  Congressional 
Secretary  of  the  Year.  He  led  all  manner 
of  charity  and  seivice  drives — for  under- 
privileged children,  Vietnam  soldiers, 
wounded  veteran  >.  the  needy  at  Christ- 
mas. He  organized  tours,  baseball  games, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  other  events 
sponsored  by  the  organizations  to  which 
he  belonged.  And  his  talent  for  cartoon- 
ing found  great  pemEind  in  brightening 
up  newsletters,  bulletins,  and  other  pub- 
lications of  those  organizations. 

This  is  only  a  arief  list  of  Hyde's  ex- 
tracurricular acti  rtties,  which  often  seem 
numerous  enougi  to  consume  all  the 
waking  hours  of  a  lesser  man.  The  real 
purpose  of  this  hour  today,  however,  is 
to  pay  tribute  to  Hyde's  professional  ef- 
forts. And  they  have  been  prodigioias. 
Never  have  I  kn<  wn  his  other  activities 
to  interfere  with  ;he  quality  of  the  effort 
Hyde  put  forth  ill  his  capacity  with  the 
committee. 

His  farm  backg  round  and  knowledge  of 
agricultural  economics  and  law  make 
him.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  qual- 
ified agriculture  experts  In  the  country 
today. 

I  believe  evers  member  of  the  com- 
mittee would  attjst,  not  only  to  Hyde's 
expertise  in  agriculture,  but  to  his  value 
as  an  objective  cDunselor  and  as  a  par- 
liamentarian. H<  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  and  hading  a  group  of  ad- 
ministrative assistants  in  developing  the 
"Committee  StafI  Manual  on  Legislative 
Procedure  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," published  in  1967  by  the 
House  Republicar  policy  committee.  This 
document  has  be;n  of  inestimable  value 
to  Members  and  ;!taff  alike. 

Hyde's  door  whs  always  open  to  any- 
one who  needed  advice  or  information  on 
agriculture  matters  or  the  routine  of 
the  House  and  its  committees,  and  every- 
one— Members,  si  aff .  press,  lobbyists  and 
organizational  representatives — freely 
made  use  of  his  service.  He  was  always 
available  when  1 1  leeded  him — day.  night, 
weekends,  or  h  )lidays — yet  he  never 
seemed  to  neglect  his  family  and  friends. 

In  1965  he  ser/ed  as  the  senior  con- 
gressional staff  adviser  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Orgai  lization  biannual  meet- 
ing at  Rome,  Itiily.  In  E>ecember  1966, 
he  was  the  seni  )r  staff  member  for  a 
three-member  cdngressional  delegation 
on  a  Piesidentia  1  mission  to  India.  In 
the  course  of  his  congressional  staff  serv- 
ice he  has  also  re\  iewed  U.S.  foreign  agri- 
cultural  programs   in   South   Vietnam, 


Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Near 
East. 

At  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions of  both  1964  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  1968  in  Miami  Beach,  Hyde  served  as 
the  counsel  for  the  platform  commit- 
tees— a  singular  mark  of  the  respect  in 
which  his  ability  is  held  and  recognized 
throughout  the  Republican  Party. 

I  will  certainly  missHyde's  support  and 
comosel  on  the  committee,  but  I  can  think 
of  few  men  who  are  better  qualified  by 
training,  ability,  character  and  experi- 
ence to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  wish  him  every  success  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  him  here  in  Wash- 
ington again  very  soon. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have 
never  embraced  the  Republican  Party 
nor  its  political  philosophy,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  over  the  years  in  this  body 
to  meet,  to  know,  and  to  work  with  many 
competent  and  able  Republicans.  One  of 
those  was  the  late  Reid  F.  Murray,  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, beginning  in  the  77th  Congress  and 
continuing  through  five  succeeding  Con- 
gresses until  his  untimely  death  on  April 
29,  1952. 

Reid  F.  Murray  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  his  fellow  Members.  He  was 
a  credit  to  his  district,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  to  his  country. 

Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  credits  to 
the  memory  of  Reid  Murray  has  been  the 
work  of  his  son,  Hyde  H.  Murray,  who 
during  the  10  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding December  31,  1968,  served  on  the 
professional  staff  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

After  graduating  from  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Hyde  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  After  separation 
from  the  military.  Hyde  earned  a  law  de- 
gree from  Georgetown  University.  For  a 
brief  period  he  was  employed  in  the  ofQce 
of  the  general  counsel  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  1958  he 
sought  a  position  with  our  committee.  My 
good  friend,  Harold  D.  Cooley.  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at  that  time.  He 
was  called  out  of  town  and  asked  me 
to  interview  the  applicant.  I  did  so  and 
was  so  well  impressed  that  I  recom- 
mended his  employment  and  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  that 
recommendation. 

Hyde  Murray  has  worked  his  way  up 
in  our  committee.  He  has  for  a  number  of 
years  served  as  assistant  general  coim- 
sel.  Actually,  a  part  of  that  time  we  had 
no  general  counsel  and  Hyde  did  all  of 
the  work  and  did  it  well.  Like  all  other 
members  of  our  staff,  Hyde  served  evei-y 
member  of  the  committee  without  regard 
to  his  politics  and  every  member  trusted 
him.  We  trust  him  now,  and  I  am  glad 
to  attest  to  his  ability,  his  high  character, 
his  dedication  to  duty  and  to  his  country, 
as  well  as  his  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  agriculture. 

Despite  the  many  demands  of  a  busy 
office,  Hyde  maintained  active  interests 
and  assumed  positions  of  responsibility 
and  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 


munity, professional  organizations,  and 
church.  Among  the  honors  and  distinc- 
tions accorded  to  him  have  been  service 
as  president  of  the  Congressional  Secre- 
taries Club,  as  congressional  secretary 
of  the  year  and  on  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions in  1964  and  1968,  to  which  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Belcher),  just  made  refer- 
ence. 

That  last  is  about  the  only  thing  Hyde 
Murray  has  ever  done  of  which  I  can  be 
critical,  but  then  he  grew  up  in  an  en- 
vironment of  Republicanism,  so  I  guess 
we  will  forgive  him. 

We  on  the  committee  will  miss  Hyde. 
For  this  reason.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
record  that  I  am  personally  grateful  for 
his  dedicated  service  on  our  staff.  I  know 
others  of  the  committee  join  with  me  in 
saying  "well  done." 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  verj* 
much  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture   <Mr.  Aber- 

NETHY). 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  compliment  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee  for  taking  this 
time  to  commend  our  good  friend  Hyde 
Murray  for  his  service  to  our  committee. 
Indeed,  he  is  worthy  of  such. 

I  am  beginning  my  27th  year  in  the 
House  and  my  25th  year  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  I  have  seen  scores  of 
committee  staff  members  come  and  go — 
men  and  women  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  character.  Certainly  Hyde  was  one 
of  the  most  able  ever  to  serve  our  com- 
mittee and  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  employees  and  finest 
counselors  ever  to  serve  on  our  staff.  He 
was  not  only  dedicated,  but  able,  sincere, 
and  knowledgeable.  He  freely  imparted 
advice  and  information  regarding  the 
bills  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  all  of  us  regardless  of 
which  side  of  the  aisle  one  might  be  serv- 
ing on. 

On  many,  many  occasions  I  called  on 
Mr.  Murray  for  information  about  vari- 
ous and  sundry  subjects  incidental  to 
agricultural  legislation,  programs,  and 
statutes.  Although  I  ser\'ed  with  the  ma- 
jority and  he  was  chief  counsel  for  the 
minority,  he  never  hesitated  to  supply 
me  with  the  information  I  sought  and 
he  always  gave  advice  which  was  good 
and  helpful.  He  worked  for  and  with  all 
members  of  the  committee,  for  the  good 
of  agriculture  and  the  economy  of  the 
American  farmer. 

I  hated  to  see  Hyde  leave  the  commit- 
tee staff  although  I  can  well  understand 
why  he  did  so.  that  is,  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  higher  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  served  with  his 
distinguished  father,  as  Chairman  Fo.ace 
has  just  mentioned.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  most  able  men  ever  to  come  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  beloved. 
He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
a  good  legislator.  Hyde  is  just  a  chip  off 
the  old  block. 
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I  am  grateful  for  his  service  and  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  this  well-deserved  tribute  to 
my  good  friend,  Hyde  Murray,  who  has 
to  rank  eis  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able individuals  ever  to  serve  on  the  staff 
of  a  congressional  committee. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this 
body  with  Hyde's  father,  the  late  Reid 
Murray.  He  was  an  outstanding  Member 
and  a  man  I  greatly  admired.  It  there- 
fore was  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to 
welcome  his  son  to  Capitol  Hill  when 
Hyde  joined  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  some  11  years  ago. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  called  on  Hyde 
many,  many  times  for  help  and  counsel. 
He  always  responded  promptly  and  with 
the  friendly  efficiency  which  is  his  trade- 
mark. The  assistance  he  offered  me  on 
numeroas  occasions  was  invaluable,  and 
I  for  one  miss  him  very  much  now  that 
he  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Wis- 
consin. 

I  wish  him  well  and  hopefully  look 
forward  to  having  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming him  back. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  O'Neal),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  how 
highly  I  regard  Hyde  Murray  who  has 
served  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  so 
well  and  ably  throughout  the  years.  He 
has  one  of  the  keenest  legal  minds  with 
which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact.  He 
was  never  failing  in  his  willingness  to 
help  me  as  well  as  all  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  certainly  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  say  these  things  and  say 
that  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  as  well  as  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  with 
regard  to  Hyde  Murray. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee  I  have 
found  him  to  be  very  knowledgeable  and 
very  helpful.  As  a  newcomer  to  that  com- 
mittee I  just  wish  to  state  that  I  appre- 
ciate this  time  which  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  taken  to  pay  tribute 
to  Hyde  Murray  and  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  freshman  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  quickly  came  to  know  and  admire 
the  minority  counsel  of  that  committee, 
Hyde  Murray. 

Today  I  would  briefly  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Hyde  for  the  outstanding  record 
he  has  achieved  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Excep- 
tionally qualified,  he  brought  to  his  job 
an  unusual  insight  and  ability.  Acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  know  him.  as  an  au- 
thority not  only  on  agricultural  matters 
but  on  almost  every  facet  of  congres- 
sional activity,  he  was  a  much-sought 
counsel. 

I  wish  Hyde  the  best  of  success  as  he 
endeavors  to  return  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  Member  from  Wiscon- 
sin's Seventh  District. 

We  need  men  like  Hyde  H.  Murray 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  8  years  ago, 
and  I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  4  years.  In  the  first  2  of  those 
years  I  was  not  too  well  acquainted  with 
or  informed  about  which  party  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  belonged,  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  Hyde  Murray  was  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  because  I  saw  him 
counseling  equally  with  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  the  4  years  I  served  on  that  won- 
derful committee  I  found  Hyde  Murray 
to  be  extremely  helpful.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  his  concern  for  mi- 
nority groups  in  our  coimtry.  I  happen 
to  be  part  Indian,  and  usually  when  any 
bill  came  up  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  had  something  to  do 
with  lending  assistance  to  minority 
groups  I  would  inquire  of  Hyde  Murray 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  help 
that  might  be  available  In  such  a  bill  to 
the  Indians.  Hyde  Murray  would  very 
carefully  and  kindly  search  out  such  in- 
formation for  me. 

After  I  left  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  desired  information  about 
bills  pending  before  that  committee,  I 
could  always  turn  to  Hyde  Murray,  and 
he  would  give  me  information  that  was 
accurate. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
mixed  feelings  about  Hyde  Murray  leav- 
ing the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
thus  depriving  the  committee  of  his 
counsel.  I  know  this  is  going  to  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  committee,  and  also  to  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time  I  am  delighted 
that  Hyde  Murray  is  taking  this  step  in 
order  to  run  for  the  congressional  seat 
recently  vacated  by  the  appointment  of 
former  Congressman  Mel  Laird  to  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Knowing  Hyde  Murray  as  I  do,  his 
knowledge  of  procedures  in  the  Congress, 
his  experience  in  working  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  his  diligence,  his  out- 
look and  his  approach,  I  hope  that  he  is 
going  to  be  successful  not  only  in  the 


primai-y  race,  but  later  in  the  general 
election.  His  talents  have  been  so  well 
referred  to  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  them  than 
I.  We  hope  these  talents  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  the  work  of  this  Congress,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  Hyde 
Murray's  exceptional  abilities. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  too  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  stellar  remarks  that  have  been 
made  about  Hyde  H.  Murray.  I  .speak  as 
a  Member  who  has  never  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  a  very  successful  farm  ad- 
visory council  in  my  district. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Belcher  >  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Poage).  know  Mr.  Hyde  H. 
Murray  has  taken  the  trouble  to  journey 
to  my  area,  and  to  observe  the  diversity 
of  farm  problems  existing  there,  and  to 
witness  various  demonstrations. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress'  loss 
will  be  Wisconsin's  gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1961,  one  of  the  first  staff  mem- 
bers I  had  occasion  to  meet  was  Hyde 
Murray  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to 
find  out  that  Hyde  was  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  Washington  on 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the 
American  farmer,  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  while 
Hyde  served  as  minority  council  on  the 
committee,  he  had  the  greatest  respect  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He 
could  always  be  depended  upon  to  "tell  it 
like  it  is,"  and  the  complexities  of  our 
present  farm  programs  are  such  that  not 
many  people  can  claim  this  ability. 

As  the  only  male  staff  member  on  the 
minority,  his  responsibilities  were  great, 
yet  he  always  found  time  to  respond  to  a 
query  from  any  Member,  and  to  do  so  in 
as  much  detail  as  the  Member  required. 

I  know  he  will  be  hard  to  replace  and 
we  shall  surely  miss  him,  though  I  un- 
derstand he  is  now  a  candidate  for  the 
House  seat  once  held  by  his  father,  and 
more  recently  by  our  distinguished  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Defense.  If  he  should  return  to 
the  Congress  as  a  Member,  this  House 
would  most  certainly  have  the  benefit  of 
an  able  and  extremely  capable  public 
ser\'ant.  I  wish  him  well  in  all  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1947  the 
Congress  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  professional  staff  by  each  of  the 
standing  committees.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  the  selection  would  be  on  a 
basis  of  the  individual's  knowledge  and 
ability,  his  training  and  experience,  and 
his  capacity  to  serve  the  committee  as  an 
expert  on  matters  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee. 

I  must  frankly  say  that  Hyde  Murray, 
as  minority  counsel  for  the  Committee 
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intricate  parliamentary  procedure  de- 
manded during  a  rapidly  unfolding  legis- 
lative debate.  Hyde  did  an  awful  lot  of 
work  beyond  and  above  the  call  of  duty 
in  cataloging  parliamentary  procedures 
and  precedents  to  make  our  work  as  leg- 
islators that  much  easier.  To  be  sure,  the 
benefits  of  his  efforts  constantly  flowed 
and  I  gainsay,  will  continue  to  flow  to  us 
as  legislators  in  making  our  day  to  day 
tasks  easier. 

I  salute  Hyde  Murray  today  for  his  11 
years  of  admirable  service  to  the  Con- 
gress and  for  all  of  his  wonderful  con- 
tributions to  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  that  Hyde  Murray  is  leaving  his 
position  as  assistant  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  How- 
ever, I  know  that  in  any  future  endeavor 
he  will  contribute  the  same  ability  and 
integrity  as  he  did  here  on  the  Hill. 

It  was  my  experience,  on  many  oc- 
casions, to  seek  his  advice  on  agricultural 
matters  and  I  always  found  his  ixjsition 
to  be  logical  and  correct.  He  displayed 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  whole 
range  of  farm  problems  and  this  ex- 
pertise was  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  called  on  him 
for  assistance. 

I  wish  him  every  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hyde  Murray's 
special  skills  in  parliamentary  procedures 
of  the  House  and  his  expert  knowledge  of 
the  farm  programs  of  this  country  have 
been  Invaluable  to  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join 
in  this  tribute. 

Pew  problems  of  our  era  are  more  com- 
plex than  those  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. Hyde  Murray's  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  his  ability  to  explain  its 
many  facets  to  those  less  familiar  in 
terms  that  are  easily  understood  is  a 
great  asset.  I  regret  that  he  is  leaving  his 
position  with  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
but  I  am  confident  his  knowledge  and 
ability  will  be  recognized  in  whatever 
other  work  he  may  imdertake. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  rare 
occasion,  indeed,  for  I  cannot  recall 
another  time  when  Members  conducted 
a  special  order  to  comment  upon  the  de- 
parture of  a  committee  counsel.  This  is 
a  measure  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Hyde  Murray  is  held  by  all  of  us  who 
have  known  and  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  today  to  the  many  others 
which  have  already  paid  tribute  to  Hyde 
Mxirray  for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  as  assistant  counsel  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Carrying  on  a  distinguished  family  tra- 
dition of  public  service,  Hyde  has  built  an 
impressive  record  of  performance  for 
himself,  and  earned  the  respect  of  many 
Members  of  this  body.  Now  he  is  ready 
to  embark  on  a  further  step  in  his  pub- 
lic career,  and  while  we  are  sorry  to  lose 
his  services  as  a  key  staff  member  of  one 
of  the  Congress'  most  important  commit- 
tees, we  know  that  he  will  further  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  whatever  new  en- 
deavors he  undertakes.  Our  best  wishes 
and  highest  esteem  go  with  him. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  to  salute 
Mr.  Hyde  Murray. 

On  the  one  hand  I  am  glad  that  Hyde 
has  an  opportunity  to  seek  the  oflBce  once 


held  by  his  father  and  more  recently  by 
our  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 

But  on  the  other  hand  I  am  sorrry 
that  we  will  be  losing  his  expert  touch 
on  the  professional  staff  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  While  I  do  not  serve  on 
this  committee  I  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  avail  myself  of  the  special  tal- 
ents which  Hyde  Murray  possesses  in  pre- 
paring bills  and  statements,  and  each 
time  he  has  responded  with  the  quiet 
competence  which  is  his  trademark. 

I  will  miss  his  services — but  I  wish  him 
well. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  my  respects 
to  one  of  the  finest  staff  men  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Hyde  Murray  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  committee  staffer, 
and  complimenting  his  legislative  knowl- 
edge and  grasp  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  today  is  a 
warm  and  friendly  personality  that  has 
endeared  him  to  scores  of  friends  and 

Like  his  father,  the  late  Reid  Murray 
who  represented  the  Seventh  District  of 
Wisconsin  for  many  years,  and  with 
whom  my  father  was  priviledged  to  serve 
in  this  body,  Hyde  has  contributed  meas- 
urably to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Hyde  has 
earned  our  respect  and  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done,  and  I  join  in  wishing  him 
and  his  family  every  good  wish  and  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  press  we  have  just  learned 
that  one  of  the  valued  employees  of  the 
House  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  seek  the 
seat  vacated  by  our  former  colleague. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Mel  Laird.  Many 
here  will  recall  that  Wisconsin's  Seventh 
Congressional  District  was  at  one  time 
represented  by  Hyde's  father,  Reid  Mur- 
ray, an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
House. 

During  the  years  lie  has  served  on 
Capitol  Hill  Hyde  Murray  has  proven 
himself  a  very  capable  staff  member  and 
has  diligently  applied  himself  to  his  as- 
sigrunents.  In  addition  he  has  been  a 
leader  among  the  corps  of  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  Hill  and  has  gained  an  ex- 
tensive following  of  admirers.  He  Is  tire- 
less in  his  efforts  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
worker. 

Grounded  in  the  sound  fimdamentals 
of  good  government  through  his  earlier 
training.  Mr.  Murray's  legislative  ex- 
perience on  Capitol  Hill  has  enlarged 
his  stature  and  qualifies  him  for  respon- 
sible leadership  in  government. 

I  am  sure  the  citizens  of  the  Seventh 
Wisconsin  District  will  soon  recognize 
these  traits  as  he  returns  to  his  home 
area  to  solicit  their  support. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  take  the  floor  in 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  Hyde  Murray, 
who  has  recently  left  his  position  as 
minority  counsel  to  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  seek  election  to  Con- 
gress from  his  native  Seventh  District  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Murray  seeks  to  capture  the  seat 
recently  vacated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Mr.  Murray  is  properly  a  son  of  the 
House,  for  this  seat  was  held  by  his 
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father,  the  late  Honorable  Reid  Murray, 
Mel  Laird's  immediate  predecessor. 

Hyde  Murray  is  well  known  to  us.  He 
has  been  working  in  the  closest  associa- 
tion with  the  House  for  some  1 1  years. 

During  his  service  to  the  House  his 
contributions  to  the  work  of  his  com- 
mittee and  to  individual  Members  have 
been  enormous.  Mr.  Murray  is  not  only 
a  recognized  expert  on  agriculture  but 
also  is  considered  a  most  knowledgeable 
person  on  parliamentary  procedure.  Al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Hyde  Murray  has  fre- 
quently assisted  me  with  information 
and  advice  of  great  value. 

Hyde  Murray's  great  talents  are  com- 
bined with  a  friendly,  humorous,  and 
cheerful  disposition. 

The  people  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Wisconsin  could  not  hope  to  find  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  who  has  been 
better  prepared  for  his  work  than  Hyde 
Murray.  If  they  decide  to  elect  him — and 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  hope  they  do — 
I  would  personally  welcome  their  deci- 
sion enthusiastically. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  imagine  how  my  life  on 
Capitol  Hill  would  have  been  these  past 
8  years  had  I  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  associated  very  closely  with  Attor- 
ney Hyde  Murray,  until  recently  the  as- 
sistant clerk  and  counsel  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  For  6  years  I 
was  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
during  the  2  years  since  I  left  the  com- 
mittee I  have  continued  to  have  the 
closest  possible  relationship  with  Mr. 
Murray  and  time  after  time  have  called 
upon  him  for  advice  and  suggestions.  His 
knowledge,  fairness,  character,  and 
idealism  were  always  evident  in  every- 
thing he  did,  whether  it  involved  re- 
searching a  fine  point  of  agriculture  stat- 
ute, helping  me  to  draft  an  amendment, 
or  in  the  analysis  of  "the  politics"  of  a 
particular  legislative  situation. 

I  was  thrilled  to  learn  of  his  decision 
to  become  a  candidate  to  succeed  the 
Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird  who  resigned 
his  seat  in  Congress  to  become  our  new 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  my  view,  Mr. 
Murray  is  superbly  suited  to  represent 
his  home  district  in  Wisconsin  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
expertise  in  parliamentary  and  agricul- 
tural matters,  his  winning  personality 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonalities and  workers  on  Capitol  Hill 
will  make  him  an  outstanding  Member. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hyde  Mur- 
ray's record  as  minority  counsel  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  sets  a  very 
high  standard  of  service  to  Members  of 
the  House  and  to  the  American  people. 
During  the  1 1  years  he  has  served  on  this 
committee,  his  advice  and  assistance  has 
been  invaluable  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
my  fellow  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

It  is  a  record  that  has  led  him  to  other 
tasks,  equally  well  performed,  such  as 
his  leading  role  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Committee  Staff  Manual  on  Legislative 
Procedures  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  service  as  counsel  on  agri- 
culture at  the  past  two  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions. 

It  is  a  record  that  marks  him  for  still 
greater  service.  I  was  happy  to  learn  of 
his  decision  to  seek  a  seat  in  Congress; 


the  seat  vacated  by  the  Honorable  Mel- 
vin R.  Laird,  who  now  serves  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  the  seat  once  held  by 
Hyde's  father. 

It  is  a  record  which  provides  an  ex- 
cellent background  for  service  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  personally  extend  him  my 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  campaign. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  Hyde  Murray  for  the  con- 
scientious job  he  did  while  serving  as 
minority  counsel  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  Hyde 
Murray  commanded  the  respect  and 
earned  the  affection  of  all  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him.  As  he  leaves 
the  Capitol  Hill  family,  he  will  long  be 
remembered  not  only  for  his  wise  coun- 
sel on  agricultural  matters  but  for  his 
warmth,  wisdom,  simplicity,  and  gra- 
ciousness  as  a  gentleman. 

Hyde  Murray  has  been  a  highly  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  richly  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  dili- 
gently served.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  here  in  the  Congress 
in  wishing  him  good  health  and  good 
fortune  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  source  of  pride  to  me  that  I  have 
had  the  occasion  to  know  and  work 
closely  with  Hyde  Murray  in  his  posi- 
tion as  assistant  counsel  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Our  association  first  started  back  in 
1961  when  I  was  initiated  as  a  new  em- 
ployee on  Capitol  Hill.  The  first  member 
of  any  minority  staff  to  make  contact 
with  me  and  offer  professional  and  per- 
sonal assistance  was  Hyde  Murray,  and 
this  in  one  sentence  describes  what  Hyde 
can  be  to  a  newcomer,  a  confused  per- 
son, or  just  a  person  in  need.  Hyde  Mur- 
ray is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  ca- 
pable, and  outstanding  individuals  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  know.  Of  all  the  in- 
dividuals whom  I  have  met  and  known  in 
the  years  since  I  first  came  to  Capitol 
Hill,  none  has  left  a  deeper  impression 
on  me. 

In  all  his  endeavors,  personal  and  pro- 
fessional. I  join  with  his  many,  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  unlimited  success 
and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  I  arrived  in  Washington,  a  freshman 
Congressman.  I  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  there  I  found 
a  friend  and  contemporary,  on  whom  I 
could  rely  for  the  most  professional  sort 
of  advice. 

Hyde  Murray,  the  committee's  Repub- 
lican counsel,  has  served  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  11  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  developed  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge— about  the  technicalities  of  agri- 
cultural legislation — about  the  political 
realities  of  how  to  get  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation moving — and  about  the  rules  and 
traditions  of  the  House.  Hyde  is  recog- 
nized on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  an  ex- 
pert parliamentarian.  This  is  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  a  freshman  Congress- 
man must  acquire,  and  I  found  the  best 
source  around  was  Hyde  Murray. 

But  Hyde  is  more  than  a  professional 
adviser.  He  is  a  leader.  Here  on  the  Hill, 
Hyde  has  headed  the  congressional  sec- 


retaries, and  in  1957,  he  was  Roll  Call's 
"Congressional  Secretary  of  the  Year." 
In  addition  to  everything  else,  he  some- 
how finds  time  to  play  a  mean  game  of 
basketball. 

Now  after  11  years  of  service  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Hyde  is  leaving 
us.  He  is  going  to  be  missed,  not  only  by 
the  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, but  also  by  other  Members,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  rely  on  him 
for  sound  advice  on  agricultural  and 
parliamentary  matters. 

As  we  all  know.  Hyde  has  resigned 
from  the  committee  staff  to  run  for  the 
congressional  seat  being  vacated  by  our 
new  Secretarj-  of  Defense.  Mel  Laird. 
Hyde  Murray  is  a  big  enough  man  to 
fill  Mel's  shoes.  I  hope  we  will  .see  him 
back  among  us  as  a  colleague.  With  his 
ability  and  experience,  Hyde  Murray 
will  be  more  than  a  Congressman — he 
will  be  a  Congressman's  Congressman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  attempt 
to  summarize  in  a  few  words  Hyde 
Murray's  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
Congress  would  be  an  impossible  task, 
for  he  has,  over  the  past  1 1  years,  been  of 
invaluable  service  to  both. 

To  his  post  as  minority  counsel  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Hyde  has 
brought  not  only  an  extraordinary  depth 
and  breadth  of  knowledge  and  capability 
in  his  field,  but  also  a  personal  commit- 
ment and  dedication  which  have  resulted 
in  truly  outstanding  service  to  the  com- 
mittee and  all  its  members. 

Hyde  is  one  of  those  imique  individuals 
who  commits  all,  not  just  part  of  himself, 
and  becomes  totally  involved  in  whatever 
task  he  undertakes.  He  unfailingly  gives 
his  best,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  so  many  of  us  have  depended  .so 
heavily  on  Hyde  for  so  much — why  he 
has  been  our  good  right  arm,  and  why  we 
are  always  able  to  give  him  our  full  trust 
and  confidence,  without  reservation. 

Happily,  Hyde's  remarkable  abilities 
have  not  been  confined  solely  to  the  work 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  His 
numerous  and  varied  interests  have  in- 
volved him  in  many  other  congressional 
activities,  both  official  and  unofficial.  His 
talents  have  also  been  well  utilized  in 
the  Hill's  social  organizations  and 
charitable  projects,  and  this  amazing 
man  has  been  able  to  do  all  of  this  with- 
out detracting  one  iota  from  his  highly 
superior  performance  as  minority  coun- 
sel to  our  Agriculture  Committee.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  that  each  new  responsibility 
Hyde  accepted  actually  increased,  rather 
than  diminished  his  apparently  bound- 
less energy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  Hyde 
wrote  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  our 
friend  and  colleague  from  Texas,  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  Bob 
PoAGE,  give  a  good  indication  of  Hyde's 
basic  attitude  and  outlook.  He  said; 

While  I  realize  that  the  road  ahead  will  be 
difficult,  uncertain,  and  fraught  with 
struggle,  I  sincerely  feel  that  the  values 
which  are  worthwhile  In  this  life  are,  at  the 
very  least,  worth  both  work  and  struggle. 

I  know,  too,  that  my  decision  to  pursue  in 
the  public  arena  those  values  we  both  hold 
dear  is  paled  in  insignificance  when  com- 
pared to  the  total  commitment  made  by 
young  Americans  ^.-ho  are  dying  dally  on 
foreign  soil  or  risking  their  lives  to  touch 
the  stars. 
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Hyde  has  wo  i  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  the 
good  wishes  of  all  of  us  in  his  campaign 
for  election  to  ( longress  from  the  Seventh 
Congressional  pistrlct  of  Wisconsin,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  citizens  of  the 
seventh  dlstric;  will  recognize  that  this 
man  who  asks  to  represent  them  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  has  the  qualifications, 
the  capability, 'the  will,  the  determina- 
tion and  the  integrity  to  do  an  ex- 
ceptional job  fc  r  them. 

Mr.  MORTOi'I.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
sharpest  mindj  on  Capitol  Hill,  dealing 
with  problems  of  agriculture,  was  Hyde 
Murray. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  seek  his  counsel  and 
to  work  with  h  m  on  matters  concerning 
the  farmers  of  my  district.  The  Eastern 
Shore  of  Mary  and  is  not  only  an  agri- 
cultural area,  producing  a  vast  array  of 
crops;  it  is  als)  one  of  the  most  highly 
concentrated  poultry  producing  and 
processing  area  s  in  the  United  States. 

Hyde  Murray  has  always  been  more 
than  helpful  in  resolving  the  problems 
which  seem  tc  besiege  the  various  in- 
terests in  our  agricultural  spectrimi.  I 
feel  a  sense  of  personal  indebtedness  to 
him  for  the  miny  hours  of  his  time  de- 
voted to  assisting  me,  members  of  my 
staff,  and  const  ituents.  His  shoes  on  the 
Hill  will  be  hai  d  to  fill.  With  him,  from 
me,  goes  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation, in  which  I  am  joined  by  the 
members  of  my  staff  who  have  worked  so 
closely  with  hln. 

Mr,  PmNIE.iMr.  Speaker,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  I  aiji  pleased  to  identify  my- 
self with  this  special  tribute  to  Hyde  H. 
Murray,  a  man  of  many  talents  who  has 
an  outstanding  past  and  an  even  more 
promising  futu  'e. 

During  my  13  years  in  the  Congress  I 
have  been  privi  eged  to  be  associated  with 
a  great  many  pedicated,  capable,  hard- 
working peopl^  who  share  the  common 
objective  not  cnly  of  a  better  America, 
but  of  a  better '  forld.  Hyde  Murray  is  one 
of  these. 

Hyde  Murrar  has  been  a  most  com- 
petent coimsel  on  agricultural  matters. 
His  deep  imdei  standing  of  the  problems 
of  rural  Ameri;a  and  his  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  their  solution  have  earned  for 
him  the  accolades  of  the  farm  com- 
munity, the  Copgress.  and  the  leaders  of 
our  great  Republican  Party. 

The  man  we  honor  here  today  is  step- 
ping out  toward  a  new  plateau.  He  pos- 
sesses the  experience,  the  dedication, 
and  the  warm,  riendly  personality  which 
will  win  and  hold  the  confidence  of  his 
people.  I  look  forward  to  his  service  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  MAYNE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  hav;  an  opportunity  to  elect 
another  outsttnding  yoimg  man  their 
Representative  in  the  Nation's  Congress. 
This  post  has  been  occupied  with  great 
distinction  during  the  past  16  years  by 
our  esteemed  (olleague,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defenie,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  and 
for  12  years  be:  ore  that  by  another  great 
American,  the  Honorable  Reid  Murray. 
When  Mel  Laind  was  first  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  distr  ict,  he  was  only  30. 

And  now  Reid  Murray's  son,  Hyde 
Murray  has  ar  nounced  his  candidacy  to 
succeed  Mel  Li  ird  at  the  age  of  38.  This 


Is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  tradition 
of  distinguished  and  highly  capable  rep- 
resentation which  has  characterized  the 
Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin  for  so 
many  years.  The  voters  of  the  Seventh 
District  have  had  the  good  sense  to  send 
an  outstanding  young  man  to  represent 
them  relatively  early  in  his  career  and 
then  to  keep  reelecting  him  while 
through  long  years  of  service  he  has  be- 
come increasingly  expert  and  useful  to 
the  people  of  his  .district  by  reason  of 
ability,  experience,  and  seniority  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Rarely  has  any  man  had  greater  po- 
tential for  service  to  his  district  than 
does  Hyde  Murray.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Belcher  >  and  my  other  colleagues  in  all 
they  have  said  about  this  young  man's 
outstanding  qualifications  for  election  to 
Congress. 

During  the  past  2  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  representing  the  Sixth 
District  of  Iowa.  I  have  just  asked  and 
received  reassignment  to  that  commit- 
tee which  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
great  fanning  States  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  and 
was  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  AgriciUture,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  upon  whom  I  soon  came  to  rely 
most  heavily  was  Hyde  Murray.  I  did  so 
because  I  soon  recognized  his  great  in- 
tellectual qualities,  fine  education,  and 
the  unparalleled  experience  he  had 
gained  over  the  years  as  assistant  coun- 
sel to  the  committee.  I  was  immediately 
impressed  by  his  remarkable  grasp  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  American 
farmer  and  his  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  that  great  labyrinth  at  the 
other  end  of  Independence  Avenue  known 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
valued  his  assistance  in  the  beginning 
and  throughout  the  90th  Congress,  and 
he  was  extremely  helpful  to  me  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  both 
parties.  Day  in  and  day  out  he  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  has  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  great  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  have 
said,  Hyde  Murray  resigned  from  the 
committee  staff  on  January  1  in  order 
to  run  for  Congress  for  the  seat  once 
held  by  his  father.  Reid  Murray,  and 
most  recently  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Mel  Laird.  He  has  my  heartfelt  best 
wishes  for  all  success  in  this  undertaking, 
and  I  say  to  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  that  they  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  this  young  man  available  as  a 
candidate.  By  electing  him  they  will  not 
only  Insure  themselves  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  effective  representation,  but 
in  addition  they  will  be  sending  to  Wash- 
ington a  Congressman  who  I  predict  can 
become  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  call  Hyde  Murray 
as  my  friend,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  look 
forward  to  greeting  him  as  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is 
more  deserving  of  the  recognition  he  Is 
being  given  today  than  is  Hyde  Murray. 
He  has  been  the  ideal  congressional  em- 
ployee— able,  intelligent,  knowledge- 
able, always  helpful,  and  with  a  real 
devotion  to  duty.  There  are  no  words  to 
express  to  Hyde  our  appreciation  for  his 


invaluable  services  except  to  say  "thank 
you"  for  a  job  so  well  done  that  it  will 
be  well  nigh  impossible  to  replace  him. 

1  am  grateful  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  Hyde  over  the  11  years  that 
he  has  been  assistant  counsel  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  my 
every  good  wish  for  only  the  best  in  tlie 
years  ahead  goes  with  him  as  he  leaves 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  praising  Hyde  Murray, 
who  has  recently  left  the  employ  of  the 
House  to  return  to  his  native  Wisconsin. 

During  my  1 1  years  here,  I  have  come 
to  rely  increasingly  on  Hyde's  great 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  cooperative 
personality  in  many  matters,  not  only 
dealing  with  agriculture,  but  in  floor 
procedures  and  the  history  of  the  House 
as  well. 

Hyde  Murray  represents  the  very  best 
of  a  dedicated  professional  staff  aide 
without  whom  the  House,  and  we  our- 
selves, could  hardly  function.  The  shin- 
ing reputation  which  he  built  here  will 
long  endure.  He  richly  deserves  success 
in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  exper- 
tise is  a  commodity  in  great  demand  in 
Congress,  and  I  know  of  few  people  bet- 
ter equipped  to  help  fill  that  demand  and 
to  make  a  vital  contribution  to  intelligent 
goverrmient  in  this  country  than  Hyde 
Murray. 

My  experience  as  a  staff  assistant  on 
Capitol  Hill  was  invaluable  to  me  after 
my  election,  and  I  know  this  has  also 
proved  true  for  the  19  other  Congressmen 
who  are  former  congressional  aides. 

Hyde  Murray  is  not  only  highly  knowl- 
edgeable about  agricultural  problems  af- 
ter 11  years  as  counsel  to  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  he  is  also  regarded 
as  an  expert  on  the  legislative  process. 
Because  of  his  depth  of  knowledge,  he 
has  for  several  years  conducted  seminars 
for  new  Representatives  on  the  rules  and 
procedures  governing  both  the  House  and 
its  contunittees. 

His  colleagues  on  congressional  staffs 
have  a  high  respect  for  his  abilities,  and 

2  years  ago  elected  him  president  of  their 
Congressional  Secretaries  Club,  a  bipar- 
tisan organization  of  some  3,000  legisla- 
tive employees  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Wisconsin  voters  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict have  the  opportunity  to  send  a  man 
to  Congress  who  knows  well  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
Hyde  Murray,  formerly  assistant  counsel 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Without  mentioning  his  current  political 
aspirations,  I  know  I  join  with  many 
others  Members  of  the  House  in  looking 
forward  to  his  return. 

In  my  experience  in  the  House,  few  If 
any,  professional  staff  members  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  more  than  did 
Hyde  Murray  during  his  11  years  with  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Indicative  of  this 
is  the  long  list  of  Members  of  the  House 
as  well  as  staff  members  who  have  gath- 
ered in  support  of  Hyde  in  connection 
with  the  new  challenge  he  now  faces. 

Although  Members  of  the  House,  for 
the  most  part,  were  only  aware  of  Hyde's 
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contributions  in  connection  with  his  po- 
sition with  the  committee,  he  was  deeply 
involved  in  many  other  worthwhile  ac- 
tivities. He  was  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  most  popular  presidents  of  the  Con- 
gressional Secretaries  Club.  He  was  also 
a  very  active  participant  in  an  informal 
association  of  minority  committee  staff- 
ers who  meet  from  time  to  time  in  an 
effort  to  sharpen  their  skills.  Further- 
more, most  recently  elected  Members  of 
the  House  will  recall  Hyde's  valuable 
contributions  to  the  freshman  orienta- 
tion sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  in  paying 
tribute  to  Hyde  Murray. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  very  special  abilities  of  a 
gentleman  who  served  the  Members  of 
Congress  so  well  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  capacity  of  minority  counsel  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
have  reference  to  Mr.  Hyde  H.  Murray. 
Mr.  Murray  was  more  than  a  highly 
trained,  efficient  House  staff  member. 
His  interests  covered  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Republican  political  spec- 
trum. An  indication  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  was 
evidenced  by  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Congressional  Secretaries 
Club.  I  wish  to  add  my  own  name  to 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
publicly  acknowledged  their  enthusiastic 
support  for  Mr.  Hyde  H.  Murray.  An 
outstanding  Republican  and  a  fine 
American,  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  in  paying  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  Hyde  H.  Murray.  During  the  11 
years  when  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  he  justifiedly  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  competent  and  dedi- 
cated worker.  Throughout  my  service 
in  the  House,  Hyde  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  assistance  to  me  and  to  my 
staff. 

The  problems  and  concerns  of  Ohio's 
rural  commimitles  are  varied  and  com- 
plex, but  Hyde  has  been  a  great  help 
to  us  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  com- 
petence, which  is  beyond  reproach,  Hyde 
is  remembered  by  us  for  his  congenial 
disposition.  Regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  request.  Hyde  was  always  willing  to 
be  of  assistance,  and  his  sincere  interest 
In  helping  others  was  deeply  appreciated 
by  all. 

Hyde  was  also  most  helpful  with  mat- 
ters not  directly  related  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  His  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  affairs,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  be  of  assistance  in  this  area, 
comes  to  mind. 

Hyde  is  now  leaving  the  committee  to 
seek  election  to  this  House  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all. 
The  seat  which  he  seeks  to  occupy  was 
formerly  held  by  his  father,  the  late 
Reid  P.  Murray.  The  seat  was  subse- 
quently held  and  recently  vacated  by  our 
former  colleague,  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  many  Members  of  this  chamber  in 
extending  my  sincere  best  wishes  and 


hopes    for    success    to    Hyde    in    this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  have 
been  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  more  than  12  years.  During 
most  of  this  period,  Hyde  Murray  has 
been  minority  counsel.  His  assistance  to 
me  on  minor  and  major  problems  has 
been  incalculable.  I  know  of  no  one  past 
or  present,  either  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  or  of  the  staff,  who  has 
greater  knowledge  concerning  the  com- 
plexities of  legislation  affecting  farmers. 
Beyond  that,  he  has  that  rare  quahty 
combining  high  intelligence  with  great 
commonsense.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  all  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  firmly  convinced  that 
Hyde  Murray  has  done  a  superlative  job 

for  us. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Hyde  will  re- 
turn to  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  in  paying  justified  tribute  to 
Hyde  Murray,  former  assistant  counsel 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Joe  McCaffrey,  a  vet- 
eran and  trusted  commentator  on  the 
affairs  of  Congress  announced  Hyde's 
resignation  on  his  "Today  in  Congress" 
program.  As  Joe  said: 

Hyde  Is  probably  one  of  the  best  known 
committee  staff  members  on  the  HIU,  and, 
without  doubt,  rates  with  the  best. 

Under   unanimous  consent  to   revise 

and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 

following  text  from  the  transcript  of  Joe 

McCaffrey's  radio  broadcast: 

Today  in  Congress 

(By  Joseph  P.  McCaffrey) 

Hyde  Murray  today  resigned  his  position 
with  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
announced  he  would  seek  the  seat  being 
vacated  by  Melvin  Laird  in  the  7th  District 
of  Wisconsin. 

Murray  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known 
committee  staff  members  on  the  HIU,  and, 
without  doubt,  rates  with  the  best. 

For  years  reporters  who  needed  to  know 
anything  about  Agriculture  always  knew  he 
was  the  man  to  call  for  a  quick  and  correct 
answer.  Time  and  time  again  In  both  the 
Press  Gallery  and  the  Radio-TV  Gallery  the 
word  would  be,  "Call  Hyde  Murray." 

No  doubt  there  are  other  capable  men 
ready  to  seek  Laird's  seat,  and  If  all  of  them 
know  their  way  around  Capitol  HIU  and  have 
the  vast  background  of  Information  Hyde 
Murray  has  accumulated,  the  Wisconsin  7th 
District  win  continue  to  get  top  drawer 
representation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged and  delighted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Hyde  Mur- 
ray, who  has  just  left  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  his  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Hyde  Murray  rendered  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  our  committee  for  many  years  and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  committee  when  I  say 
that  he  was  equally  highly  regarded  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  there. 

Mr.  Mm-ray's  performance  has  been  in 
the  very  highest  traditions  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Congress  and  of 
American  public  service  generally.  We  all 


wish  him  the  very  best  and  we  all  know 
that  he  will  continue  his  record  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Hyde  Murray,  a  young 
man  who  has  probably  performed  more 
favors  and  made  more  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  during  his  11  years  as  minority  coun^ 
sel  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture than  any  other  House  employee. 

Hyde's  background  and  accomplish- 
ments have  been  covered  by  others  today, 
so  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  personal 
observations.  I  would  hesitate  to  even 
estimate  the  number  of  times  Hyde  Mur- 
ray has  assisted  me  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters, and  in  each  instance  he  has  pro- 
vided accurate  and  valuable  information 
and  advice.  I  am  sure  many  others  are 
also  deeply  indebted  to  Hyde  for  his  con- 
scientious efforts  and  assistance  through 
the  years.  The  demands  on  his  time  and 
talents  have  always  been  great,  but  he 
has  never  been  too  busy  to  assist  anyone 
who  had  a  legitimate  request. 

We  will  certainly  miss  his  presence  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  staff.  The 
shoes  he  leaves  to  be  filled  are  large,  in- 
deed. However,  we  must  rejoice  that  he 
has  decided  to  make  the  race  to  join  us 
in  this  Chamber.  Hyde  Murray  has  the 
ver>'  qualities  that  would  make  him  a 
valued  Representative  of  any  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Nation.  His  educa- 
tional background,  experience,  dedica- 
tion, honesty,  ability,  and  knowledge 
combine  to  make  Hyde  a  most  valuable 
asset  to  any  organization  and  a  desirable 
candidate  for  membership  in  this  body. 
I  wish  Hyde  every  success  in  his  cam- 
paign for  the  House,  both  as  a  friend  and 
an  associate.  I  certainly  stand  ready  and 
anxious  to  welcome  him  warmly  should 
the  voters  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Wis- 
consin choose  this  exceptional  young 
man  as  their  Representative. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  joining  my  other  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Hyde  Murray,  who 
has  served  as  minority  counsel  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
past  11  years. 

Even  before  I  came  to  the  Congress  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Hyde  Mur- 
ray and  observing  his  good  work  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  This  is  under- 
standable, as  his  illustrious  father,  the 
Honorable  Reid  F.  Murray,  served  with 
distinction  in   the  U.S.  Congress  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  am  certain  that  he  re- 
ceived excellent  training  along  the  way. 
Over  the  years,  Hyde  Murray  has  re- 
ceived signal  recognition  in  his  profes- 
sional staff  work  and  has  traveled  as  a 
staff  adviser  and  staff  member  through- 
out the  world  in  reviewing  foreign  agri- 
cultural programs  in  Africa.  Europe,  and 
in  the  Near  East.  He  has  also  been  quite 
active  in  various  staff  activities  on  Capi- 
tol Hill ;  serving  as  president  of  the  Con- 
gressional Secretaries  Club  in  1965  and 
in  1967  was  named  by  Roll  Call  news- 
paper as  "Congressional  Secretary  of  the 
Year." 

Our  own  best  wishes  go  with  Hyde  as 
he  goes  back  to  his  native  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  young  man,  well  versed  in  every 
phase  of  agriculture,  has  a  bright  future 
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ahead  of  him  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
Join  with  his  manj  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress in  extending! our  best  wishes. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFJELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  iy  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  very  dedicated,  able, 
and  highly  valuablf  assistant  counsel  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  res- 
ignation of  Hyde  Murray  is  a  tremendous 
loss,  both  personal  and  professional,  to 
the  committee. 

Hyde  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  committee. 
As  a  member,  I  can  only  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  and  respect  for  the  ex- 
pert knowledge,  brilliance,  and  tireless 
capacity  for  hard  work  which  he  has 
brought  to  his  job] I  have  also  come  to 
know  him  as  a  lojral  and  true  friend, 
stanchly  dependable  in  a  crisis,  ready 
to  go  out  of  his  wjay  to  help  members 
of  the  committee  or  of  the  staff. 

Hyde  came  to  ths  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  February 
1958,  from  the  Office  of  General  Coun- 
sel, of  the  Departiient  of  Agriculture. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  ex- 
perts in  the  Nation  on  international  ag- 
riculture tmd  agricultural  trade.  In  1965 
he  served  as  the  senior  congressional 
staff  adviser  to  the  1  ^ood  and  Agriculture 
Organization's  biannual  meeting  in 
Rome.  In  December  1966.  he  was  the 
senior  staff  membei  of  a  three-member 
congressional  delegs  tion  on  a  Presiden- 
tial mission  to  Inda.  In  the  course  of 
his  service  to  the  ccmmittee  he  has  also 
reviewed  U.S.  foreicn  agricultural  pro- 
grams in  South  Vietiam,  Africa,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Near  East. 

The  House  has  b«en  wonderfully  for- 
timate  in  having  at  its  service  the  tal- 
ents of  such  an  able  gentleman  as  Hyde 
Murray.  I  wish  him  ill  the  best  in  a  long 
and  successful  polit  cal  career  ahead. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  1  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  I  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Hyde  1  Murray  for  the  serv- 
ices he  has  rendered  as  minority  counsel 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Hyde  Murray  served  this  House  and 
American  agricultuie  for  11  years  as 
committee  counsel.  During  those  years, 
his  guidance  and  ass  stance  were  sought, 
and  his  judgment  and  professional  com- 
petence respected,  bi'  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  political  parties. 

Hyde  has  demonstrated  expert  knowl- 
edge of  all  aspects  of  agriculture  and  ag- 
ribusiness, and  has  further  shown  a  com- 
passion and  rare  tnsijht  in  other,  diverse 
areas  of  human  ende  avor. 

A  veteran  of  Kore^,  Hyde  understands 
the  special  difficultie$  amd  needs  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  so  often  encounter  after 
their  return  from  thii  call  to  service. 

Widely  traveled  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  Hyde  has  the '  (rorklng  backgroimd 
in  foreign  affairs  so  essential  for  better 
understanding  of  ou:-  Nation's  problems 
abroad. 

Through  diligent  study  and  practical 
experience,  Hyde  has  mastered  the  intri- 
cate rules  of  House  pi  trliamentary  proce- 
dure as  have  few  others  in  recent  mem- 
ory. 

Hyde's  duties  with  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  ha\e  called  him  into 
many  States  of  the  u(nion,  and  his  grasp 
of  the  diversity  of  America — the  agony 
of  her  cities  and  tl^  depletion  of  her 
farms — is  reflected  in  his  deep  personal 


ccmcem  for  her  future.  IDs  humanism 
and  characteristic  optimism  reflect  his 
conviction  that  these  diverse  problems 
can  be  mastered. 

Hyde  no  longer  can  advise  us  as  a  pro- 
fessional staff  member.  But  if  the  people 
of  his  home  district — the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin — so  choose,  he  may 
shortly  return  as  our  colleague.  He  would 
be  welcomed  as  one  freshman  Member  of 
Congress  unusually  highly  qualified  to 
serve  in  this  body. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  in  a  trib- 
ute to  Hyde  Murray. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  his  knowledge 
of  agricultural  problems.  His  excellence 
in  that  area  is  already  fully  documented. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  his  spe- 
cial talent  in  the  field  of  parliamentary 
law,  a  subject  in  which  I  have  had  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  interest.  He 
is  more  than  a  student  of  the  subject.  He 
is  more  than  a  practitioner.  He  is  an 
author  of  a  paper  published  in  the  last 
Congress  which  I  regard  as  major  schol- 
arly contribution  to  the  art.  I  commend 
it  to  every  Member  of  this  body  and  to 
all  those  who  aspire  to  this  membership. 
It  examines  in  analytical  manner  the 
complexities  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the 
parliamentary  precedents  and  proce- 
dures of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Over  the  years  he  and  I  have  main- 
tained a  continuing  dialog  on  the  day- 
to-day  developments  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  We  have  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  recent  rulings  of  the  Speaker. 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
care,  thoroughness,  and  meticulous  at- 
tention to  detail  which  he  devotes  to  re- 
search of  the  subject.  He  has  also  proven 
his  ability  to  reach  sound  legal  conclu- 
sions based  upon  logical,  sequential  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is  better,  this 
Congress  is  better,  this  Nation  is  better 
because  Hyde  Murray  has  served  in  this 
body  in  such  a  responsible  post. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
join  in  this  afternoon  of  tribute  to  the 
assistant  counsel  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  I  am  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  publicly  commend  Hyde 
Murray  for  the  thoughtful,  considerate 
attention  and  service  he  had  provided 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. His  service  has  been  above  and 
beyond  the  demands  of  duty,  and  he  has 
shown  equal  regard  to  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  committee  table.  I  gladly 
join  in  this  tribute,  and  I  add  my  warm- 
est, best  wishes  to  Hyde  in  his  coming 
endeavors. 

Mr.  KT.KPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  learned  Hyde 
Murray  had  resigned  as  minority  coun- 
sel of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture after  11  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice not  only  to  aU  members  of  that  com- 
mittee but  to  so  many  other  Members 
of  the  House.  While  I  deeply  regret  this 
tremendous  loss  to  our  committee,  the 
impact  is  softened  by  the  hope  and  be- 
lief that  he  will  soon  be  with  us  again  in 
another  and  perhaps  equally  important 
capacity. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  work  with  Hyde.  Our 
common  interests  embrace  another  field. 


as  well — baseball.  For  many  years.  Hyde 
has  been  a  principal  organizer  and  pro- 
moter of  the  annual  "Congress  Goes  to 
the  Ball  Game"  event  which  features 
the  always  spectacular  but  not  always 
perfectly  played  contest  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  observe  that  our 
opponents  may  not  even  dare  to  suit  up 
this  year,  what  with  the  Walter  John- 
son of  Capitol  Hill,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Bob  Michel, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Vinegar  Bend  Mizell, 
available  for  Republican  mound  duty. 

Hyde  Murray  has  been  of  tremendous 
help  to  me  in  my  committee  work.  He  is 
a  walking  encyclopedia  in  matters  of 
farm  programs  and  legislation.  That 
knowledge  is  coupled  with  excellent  judg- 
ment. He  is  a  superb  legislative  drafts- 
man. Even  when  he  was  in  a  midst  of  a 
dozen  urgent  assignments,  he  was  always 
willing  to  take  on  one  more  job — and 
get  it  done  right. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss  as  Hyde 
leaves  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  wish  him  well  for  the  future 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  others 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  work  of  Hyde 
Murray.  Although  he  was  counsel  for  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  am  a  member  of  the  majority, 
I  still  recognize  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution that  he  made  to  all  committee 
members  regardless  of  political  party. 
Pew,  if  any,  had  a  greater  knowledge  of 
agriculture  legislation  than  did  Hyde 
Murray.  His  ability  to  interpret  in  a  con- 
cise manner  legislative  questions  was  ex- 
cellent. Yet  his  explanations  were 
thorough. 

Along  with  others  I  am  appreciative 
of  his  service  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  no  doubt  his  absence 
will  be  felt. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
learned  that  Hyde  Murray  had  resigned 
his  position  as  minority  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  run 
for  Congress,  I  had  mixed  feelings.  At 
first,  I  felt  that  he  had  done  the  wrong 
thing  in  depriving  both  the  minority  and 
majority  members  of  the  committee  the 
benefit  of  his  expert  counsel.  I  quickly 
revamped  this  thinking  however,  against 
the  realization  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
very  competent  and  dedicated  individual 
in  its  membership.  In  short,  I  reconciled 
the  committee's  loss  to  the  prospective 
gain  of  the  House. 

Hyde  is  a  big  man  in  more  ways  than 
one,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  Those 
who  know  him  genuinely  can  appreciate 
his  vastness.  At  one  moment  he  can  be 
explaining  and  advising  on  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  and  a  little  later  one  can 
find  him  immersed  in  the  complexity  of 
coaching  a  Hill  baseball  team  or  playing 
a  strenuous  game  of  basketball. 

His  alert  mind  permits  him  little  ex- 
cursions not  afforded  those  lacking  this 
mental  agility,  and  while  others  pjonder 
the  deep  dimensions  of  an  agricultural 
problem,  Hyde  has  already  grasped  it  and 
has  gone  on  to  doodling  and  making  light 
sketches  with  his  pencil.  Some  of  these 
creations  form  the  base  for  other  ad- 
vanced works  with  brush  and  pen,  some 
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of  which  have  won  awards  in  art  con- 
tests sponsored  by  the  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club. 

Hyde  has  a  real  talent  for  working  on 
the  various  reports  issued  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  His 
great  grasp  of  farm  complications  and 
his  thorough  understanding  of  agricul- 
tural law  permit  him  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  these  committee  reports. 
His  ability  to  write  lucidly  and  convinc- 
ingly permits  a  ready  understanding  of 
even  the  most  complex  farm  issues.  Few 
reports  come  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  that  do  not,  in  some 
way  or  another,  reflect  some  of  Hyde's 
handiwork. 

But  Hyde's  abilities  are  not  confined  to 
the  technical  character  of  committee  re- 
ports, for  he  has  proved  quite  helpful  to 
many  Members  of  Congress  in  speech 
and  other  types  of  nontechnical  writ- 
ing. It  is  also  reported  that  he  has  en- 
tertained an  interest  in  an  illustrative 
newspaper  strip  that  would— through 
picture  and  word — familiarize  the  peo- 
ple with  their  Government  and  acquaint 
them  with  some  of  its  intricate  opera- 
tions. 

Hyde  Murray  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
Congressional  Secretaries  Club,  having 
held  every  important  position  in  that  or- 
ganization. And  as  others  in  this  club 
have,  in  turn,  been  chosen  to  lead,  so 
has  he  illustrated  a  spontaneous  willing- 
ness to  follow.  In  this,  as  in  other  activi- 
ties, he  is  interested  in  getting  the  job 
done,  whether  as  a  leader  or  follower. 

This  account  by  no  means  identifies 
the  total  Hyde  Murray,  because  he  is  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  his  parts.  By  the  time 
one  feels  he  has  cataloged  him  in  one 
category,  he  finds  him  breaking  out  with 
an  unusual  ability  in  another. 

There  are  few  people  on  Capitol  Hill 
who  do  not  know  and  respect  Hyde  Mur- 
ray. He  has  a  unique  blend  of  talent  and 
character  that  recommends  him  for  re- 
sponsible assigrunents,  politically  and 
technically.  And  it  can  be  said  without 
reser\'ation  that  if  the  election  which 
lies  before  Hyde  were  to  be  held  here  on 
the  Hill,  there  would  be  successful  re- 
sults— he  would  be  a  Congressman,  as 
was  his  father  before  him. 

But  the  privilege  of  this  selection  be- 
longs not  to  us  but  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin. It  is  they  who  must  make  the 
selection  of  their  representative  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  These 
people  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the 
able  Hyde  Murray  as  one  of  those  from 
which  they  can  make  their  selection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher)  in 
paying  tribute  to  Hyde  Murray,  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  committee  on 
which  he  served.  As  a  new  member  of 
the  committee,  2  years  ago,  I  foimd  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  Hyde  Murray  in- 
valuable to  me  in  my  service  on  the 
committee  and  in  my  service  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  my  district. 

Probably  no  other  man  in  Washington 
or  the  Nation  is  more  knowledgeable  of 
the  maze  of  agriculture  law  and  the 
myriad  of  regulations  under  which  most 


farmers  operate  than  Hyde  Murray.  To 
say  that' Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  miss  Hyde  Murray  is  putting 
it  mildly.  A  man  like  him  just  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  until  he  is  gone. 

There  is  some  hope,  though,  for  those 
like  me  who  relied  on  him  so  much  for 
advice  and  help  on  anything  that  had  to 
do  with  agriculture.  He  may  be  back  as 
one  of  us  soon.  I  sincerely  hope  so,  as 
I  am  sure  do  all  other  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  many  other  members 
who  had  relied  on  Hyde  Murray  for 
answers  to  their  questions  and  problems, 
and  Hyde  Murray  devoted  much  time, 
effort  and  talent  to  other  endeavors  on 
the  Hill.  He  earned  the  respect  and  praise 
of  his  coworkers  as  well  as  the  Members 
he  served  so  well.  His  knowledge  and 
talents  were  not  confined  to  agriculture. 
The  committee's  loss  could  be  a  gain 
for  Congress  if  we  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Hyde  Murray  return  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  mention  just  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  my  association  with  Hyde 
Murray,  and  how  often  I  have  sought  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  in  dealing  with 
procedures  or  substantive  provisions  of 
a  complex  piece  of  legislation.  Hyde's  ad- 
vice has  always  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

In  the  often  straining  political  circum- 
stances that  accompany  the  considera- 
tion of  any  major  piece  of  legislation  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  at 
times  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Hyde 
to  have  forgotten  that  often  he  was  serv- 
ing as  both  majority  and  minority  coun- 
sel. I  have  never  known  him  to  swerve 
from  his  duty,  and  he  always  seemed  to 
treat  both  sides  of  the  aisle  fairly  at  such 
times. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  will  particularly 
miss  him,  for  he  leaves  behind  a  large 
gap  that  will  take  some  filling  indeed, 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
again  have  the  same  expert  advice  so 
leadily  on  hand,  and  so  cheerfully  given. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  viewed  the  resignation 
of  Hyde  Murray  as  minority  council  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
deep  regret.  Although  I  have  not  served 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  was 
fortunate  to  meet  Hyde  6  years  ago  when 
I  first  came  to  the  House.  The  tremen- 
dous breadth  of  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture was  immediately  impressive  and 
through  the  years  I  have  sought  his  covm- 
sel  and  his  advice  often  and  in  depth.  I 
could  not  accurately  estimate  the  degree 
of  influence  this  man  has  exerted 
through  the  years  on  Federal  agricultural 
policy,  but  it  has  surely  been  of  major 
proportions.  His  knowledge  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  his  genuine  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
have  earned  him  the  respect  of  every 
member  of  this  chamber  regardless  of 
party  or  political  philosophy. 

Through  the  years,  I  am  glad  to  num- 
ber Hyde  Murray  among  my  friends.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  corps 
of  experts  here  without  whose  dedicated 
work  this  House  could  not  function  as 
well  as  it  does.  But  even  in  this  corps  of 
able  professionals,  Hyde  Murray  has  an 
unusual  combination  of  great  energy.  In- 


telligence, and  compassion  for  people. 
He  stands  by  himself.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  miss  this  man. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  roll  is  called  among  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives staff  personnel  who  have  con- 
tributed their  best  to  the  operation  of 
this  body,  it  must  include  Hyde  Murray. 
As  a  ranking  staff  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Hyde  has 
been  more  than  effective,  efficient,  and 
helpful.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Hyde 
already  was  well  on  his  way  to  being  a 
senior  staff  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  when  I  took  my  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  membership  roster.  It 
always  impressed  me — coming  as  I  do 
from  one  of  the  Nation's  major  agricul- 
tural areas,  many,  many  miles  removed 
from  this  seat  of  great  government — 
what  Hyde  knew  about  my  part  of  the 
country.  Willing,  capable,  responsible, 
knowledgeable,  he  was  there  when  an  ex- 
planation was  needed.  It  was  always 
supplied.  If  wishes  were  money.  Hyde 
Murray  would  be  rich  in  the  wealth  of 
such  heaped  on  him.  May  the  future  be 
as  good  to  him  as  he  has  been  in  the 
past  to  us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
matter  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Waggonner  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERRAL  OP  H.R.  2194 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
2194,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Waggonner  » .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMBASSADOR  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, January  19.  Ambassador  W.  Averell 
Harriman  arrived  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  home  from  the  Vietnam  talks  in 
Paris.  The  day  before,  the  difficult  pro- 
cedural phase  of  the  talks  had  been  suc- 
cessfully completed :  the  way  was  opened 
for  the  second,  substantive  phase  to  be- 
gin. Thus,  one  more  success  was  achieved 
in  the  extraordinary  history  of  Averell 
Harriman's  service  to  his  country. 

It  was  fitting  that  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Harriman  were  met  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  Chief  Justice  Warren.  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
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and  a  host  of  oth  er  friends  and  admirers 
from  both  partlds  who  wanted  to  show 
their  respect,  affection,  and  appreciation. 
Likewise,  it  leems  fitting  that  we 
should  take  tim<  out,  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  amazing  men 
of  our  time.  In  doing  so,  we  are  not 
marking  the  end  of  his  career,  but  only 
the  passage  of  another  milestone.  For  we 
know  that,  one  iia.y  or  another,  Averell 
Harrlman  will  g3  on  performing  signal 
service  to  his  coimtry  and  to  the  world. 
I  am  not  goin?  to  attempt  even  to  list 
the  important  pc  sts  that  Governor  Har- 
rlman has  held,  :n  business  and  in  Gov- 
ernment, since  h ;  became  vice  president 
of  the  Union  Pscific  Railroad  in  1915, 
more  than  half  i,  century  ago.  The  bare 
outlines  appear  n  the  terse  half-words 
of  Who's  Who  in  America,  where  4  years 
as  a  great  Goven  lor  of  New  York  are  re- 
corded as  "Gov.  N.Y.  1955-58."  The  ab- 
breviation "Gov.  '  in  this  case  is  appro- 
priate, because  Idr.  Harrlman  is  affec- 
tionately known  as  "the  Gov."  by  many 
friends  and  former  staff  members. 

Someday  a  pro  jer  biography  of  Averell 
Harriman  will  be  written.  It  will  have  to 
be  a  big  fat  book  and  it  will  amount  to  a 
kind  of  history  o ;  more  than  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

Here  is  a  man  vho  in  1928  sensed  that 
the  economy  wai  in  danger  and  turned 
away  from  his  lepublican  heritage  to 
support  Al  Smith  for  President.  Many  is 
the  time  I  hav(  heard  him  say  to  a 
Republican  audiiince  that  he  found  it 
"much  more  fun"  to  be  a  Democrat.  "You 
ought  to  try  it,"  lie  says. 

Here  is  a  man  who  was  so  trusted  by 
Franklin  D.  RoosBvelt  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  all  the  major  confer- 
ences of  World  ^^  ar  n.  One  obvious  rea- 
son was  that  Hairiman  had  won  the  re- 
spect of  Stalin  aqd  the  affection  and  ad- 
miration of  Churahill.  In  August  1942,  for 
example.  Church  11  cabled  F.  D.  R.  spe- 
cifically asking  tiat  Harriman  go  with 
him  to  Moscow. 

Here  is  a  man  who,  despite  the  high 
regard  in  which  1  e  was  held  by  the  Rus- 
sians, was  one  o  the  first  to  recognize 
the  danger  of  S  ;alinist  commiuiism  to 
the  postwar  wcrld.  James  Forrestal, 
among  others,  re<orded  the  fact. 

Here  is  a  mar  who  was  one  of  the 
architects  of  thj  Marshall  plan  and 
played  a  major  role  in  its  phenomenal 
success. 

Here  is  a  mai  who  was  so  highly 
thought  of  by  President  Truman  that  he 
was  Truman's  choice  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomi;  lation  in  1956.  Whether 
Harriman  could  lave  defeated  General 
Eisenhower  in  tlat  year  or  in  1952  is 
problematical,  bit  this  much  is  clear: 
Averell  Harriman  would  have  made  a 
great  President.  Incidentally.  General 
Eisenhower  and  Harriman  were  good 
friends:  the  general  especially  enjoyed 
playing  bridge  with  him  and  recognized 
him  as  a  formida  )le  opponent. 

Here  is  a  man  who,  as  Governor  of 
New  York  during  the  1950's,  launched 
programs  which  w  ere  taken  up  nationally 
by  President  Kennedy  in  the  1960's — pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers .  for  the  elimination  of 
poverty:  long  be: ore  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" became  a  bjword,  he  declared  such 
a  war  in  New  Yoi  k  State. 


Here  Is  a  man  who  agreed  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  request  in  1961  that  he 
accept  a  subordinate  post  in  the  State 
Department,  that  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  Far  East.  For  "Harriman  it  did 
not  matter  that  15  years  before  he 
had  been  a  full  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  What  mat- 
tered was  that  a  difficult  and  important 
job  needed  to  be  done. 

Finally,  here  is  a  man  who  was  en- 
trusted by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son with  a  number  of  historic  missions. 
It  was  Averell  Harriman  who  successfully 
concluded  the  negotiations  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  and  signed  the 
treaty  for  the  United  States  in  Moscow. 
And  it  was  Averell  Harriman  who  was 
chosen  to  be  the  principal  negotiator 
when  talks  with  Hanoi  finally  began,  and 
an  admirable  choice  it  was. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  could  be 
said  about  this  man,  his  active  interest 
in  sports,  for  instance:  at  one  time,  he 
was  a  leading  polo  player,  at  another  a 
champion  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  form 
of  croquet;  late  in  life  he  took  up  skiing 
and  was  responsible  for  the  Sun  Valley 
development.  At  the  State  Department 
In  the  Kennedy  years,  he  became  known 
as  the  "Crocodile,"  a  nickname  sugges- 
tive of  the  danger  of  making  foolish 
statements  in  his  presence  even  when 
he  seemed  not  to  be  listening.  As  a  re- 
sult, Harriman  is  the  proud  owner  of 
what  must  be  one  of  the  few  golden  croc- 
odiles ever  made,  a  gift  from  the  Robert 
Kennedys.  The  late  Senator  was  one  of 
the  Governor's  greatest  admirers,  as  well 
as  a  warm  friend. 

Another  facet  of  his  personality  is  his 
active  interest  in  art.  He  and  his  gifted 
and  delightful  wife  Marie  have  not 
only  acquired  a  number  of  great  paint- 
ings, some  of  which  became  famous  only 
after  they  acquired  them,  but  they  have 
helped  a  number  of  young  painters  get 
established. 

And  the  Governor's  humor  while  not 
always  apparent,  is  very  much  there. 

And  finally,  the  devotion  he  inspires 
In  the  men  and  women  who  work  for 
him  is  remarkable.  I  ought  to  know  for  I 
was  one  of  them. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  want  to 
give  my  colleagues  a  chance. 

Let  me  just  say  this,  in  conclusion.  It 
is  my  hope — shared,  I  feel  sure,  by  many 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — that 
President  Nixon  will  urge — and  prevail 
upon — Averell  Harriman  to  continue  as 
Ambassador  at  Large.  But,  whether  or 
not  that  occurs,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Governor  Harriman  is  not  about  to  rest 
on  his  laurels,  plentiful  as  they  are.  He 
is,  as  always,  rarin'  to  go. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Zablocki*. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  in  paying  trib- 
ute today  to  one  of  the  truly  great  Ameri- 
cans of  the  20th  century — Ambassador 
W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Bom  to  wealth  and  position.  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  has  dedicated  his  life  not 


to  leisure  or  private  self-interests,  but  in 
energetic  and  selfless  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  its  people. 

Few  if  any  tn  the  history  of  our  Nation 
can  match  his  record  of  distinguished 
service  in  high  public  office.  Among  the 
positions  which  he  has  held  were  admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration in  1934-35,  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1943  and  to  Great 
Britain  in  1946,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
from  1946  to  1948,  Director  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency  from  1951  to  1953, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  from 
1954  to  1958,  and  for  the  past  8  years 
several  high-ranking  posts  within  the 
Department  of  State. 

More  important  than  the  positions  he 
has  held,  however,  are  the  many  accom- 
plishments which  have  characterized  his 
career.  As  a  skilled  negotiator  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  abroad, 
Ambassador  Harriman  has  served  four 
of  the  last  five  American  Presidents.  Per- 
haps his  prime  achievement  was  nego- 
tiating the  test  ban  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  from  radiation.  For  thus 
singular  act  of  statesmanship,  gener- 
ations yet  imborn  will  have  great  reason 
to  revere  his  name. 

During  my  years  in  Congress  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  closely  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  The  breadth  of  his  experience, 
the  depth  of  his  intelligence  and  the 
finnness  of  his  character  never  failed  to 
be  impressive  and  to  provide  inspiration 
in  pursuit  of  the  national  good. 

Just  last  week  it  was  my  privilege  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
Paris  peace  talks  at  which  Ambassador 
Harriman  was  chief  witness. 

As  always,  his  observations  were  in- 
cisive. Informative,  cogent,  and  provoca- 
tive. It  is  clear  that  under  very  trying 
circumstances  Ambassador  Harriman 
worked  tirelessly  to  solve  the  procedural 
problems  involved  in  order  to  move  into 
the  substantive  discussions  of  how  to  end 
the  bloodshed  in  Vietnam. 

Today,  as  Mr.  Harriman  prepares  to 
slow  down  in  his  active  Government  serv- 
ice, a  well-deserved  retirement  appar- 
ently still  not  on  his  agenda,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pay  him  tribute. 

He  stands  second  to  none  among 
Americans  in  distinguished  service  to  our 
Nation. 

He  stands  second  to  none  among  the 
leaders  of  the  world  in  his  dedicated 
search  for  p>eace  and  reconciliation. 

Our  good  wishes  go  with  him  as  he 
continues  into  the  future,  for  many  more 
years  of  vigor  and  life.  We  await  the 
Instruction  of  his  pen  as  he  undoubtedly 
with  the  assistance  of  his  charming  wife 
Marie  begins  the  work  of  summing  up 
a  lifetime  of  wisdom  and  experience  in 
volumes  of  autobiography.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  if  at  some  future  time  our 
Nation  should  need  the  help  of  this  vastly 
talented  statesman,  he  will  respond  with 
the  same  sense  of  civic  duty  that  has 
characterized  his  life.  It  Is  indeed  a 
privilege,  pleasure,  and  honor  to  salute 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  statesmen. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
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the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  those  comments 
from  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
great  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania,  would  have  been  here  to- 
day were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
in  the  hospital.  We  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

MOORHEAD)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. I  thank  the  gentleman  also  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  give  Members  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  express  the  re- 
gard in  which  they  hold  Governor  Harri- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  were  to  describe  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  this  Nation,  one 
would  probably  say  that  they  were  ren- 
aissance men  for  all  seasons. 

George  Washington's  span  of  public 
service  extended  for  39  years;  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776  and  finished  his  sec- 
ond term  as  President  33  years  later  in 
1809;  James  Madison  was  the  chief 
author  of  the  Constitution  in  1787  and 
concluded  his  Presidency  30  years  later 
in  1817. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  among  us 
those  whom  history  will  judge  to  be 
renaissance  men  for  all  seasons,  however, 
there  is  one  for  whom  the  perspective 
of  history  is  not  necessary  before  we 
award  such  an  accolade. 

Businessman,  diplomat.  Cabinet  officer. 
Governor,  politician,  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents, whose  public  career  has  covered 
more  than  three  decades,  W.  Averell 
HfWTiman  is  clearly  a  renaissance  man 
for  all  seasons  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a  single  charac- 
teristic or  trait  that  can  account — 

For  the  fact  that  Averell  Harriman  is 
the  most  successful  diplomat  of  our  time; 

For  the  fact  that  Averell  Harriman  is 
the  most  durable  public  official  in  Wash- 
ington today ; 

For  the  fact  that  Marie  and  Averell 
Harriman  have  a  host  of  friends  who  are 
diverse  in  age  and  backgroimd  but  who 
are  united  in  their  common  devotion  to 
the  Harrimans. 

Governor  Harriman  once  revealed  the 
secret  of  his  success  in  international  af- 
fairs, and  I  think  that  this  revelation 
gives  us  the  answer  to  the  other  ques- 
tions. 

Speaking  of  international  affairs  in  a 
taped  interview.  Governor  Harriman 
said: 

But  the  most  important  thing,  the  need 
that  Is  essential  In  international  affairs,  is 
to  understand  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view  even  if  you  utterly  disagree  with  him. 

The  ability  to  understand  the  other 
fellow's  point  of  view  enabled  Governor 
Harriman  to  settle  the  war  in  Laos,  to 
negotiate  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  the  beginning  of  real 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris. 

Only  a  man  with  perception  and  un- 
flagging loyalty  could  have  worked  suc- 
cessfully with  such  divergent  presiden- 


tial personalities  as  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

Only  a  man  with  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  other  fellow's  point  of  view 
could  create  friendships  so  extensive  that 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  his  75th  birthday  party  given 
by  the  late  Robert  F.  Kermedy. 

And  only  for  people  like  Marie  and 
Averell  Harriman,  who  understand  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view,  would  you 
find  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  devoted 
friends  waiting  eagerly  to  welcome  them 
back  from  Paris  to  take  up  residence 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  9  days  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress stated  that  he  wanted  to  be  known 
in  history  as  a  peacemaker.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  not  asked  me  for  my 
advice  on  how  to  achieve  that  objective. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 
give  him  that  advice  anyway  because  it 
can  be  summed  up  in  two  words.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Presidents  Roosevelt.  Tru- 
man, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  could  tes- 
tify, those  two  words  are  Averell  Harrl- 
man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.   I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaga). 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  in  pajlng 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  American  and 
a  great  hiunanitarian,  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman, who  recently  completed  another 
tour  of  duty  for  his  country. 

As  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  a  most  difficult  as- 
signment. Ambassador  Harriman  helped 
to  lay  the  foimdation  upon  which  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  world  that  an  edifice  of  last- 
ing peace  will  be  constructed.  Without 
his  dedication  and  perseverance  the  Paris 
peace  talks  would  no  doubt  have  ended 
in  complete  failure.  Now  he  leaves  a 
glimmer  of  hope  and  optimism.  Indeed, 
his  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace  with  honor,  and,  while  in 
the  service  of  our  country.  Ambassador 
Harriman  has  dealt  justly  with  all  other 
nations. 

As  a  true  statesman.  Ambassador  Har- 
riman is  a  shining  example  to  those  who 
aspire  through  public  office  to  do  good 
for  all  mankind.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
join  with  me  in  this  expression  of  our 
appreciation  to  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can who  has  on  so  many  occasions  an- 
swered most  willingly  the  Nation's  call 
to  serve.  As  his  personal  friend  and  as  a 
grateful  American  I  bid  him  a  fond 
aloha,  and  extend  to  him  best  wishes  for 
continuing  success  in  all  of  his  future 
endeavors.  And  these  wishes  go  to  Mrs. 
Harriman  as  well. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy  ) . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  who  served  as  sec- 
retary to  Governor  Harriman  at  the 
State  capitol  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  so  effec- 
tively, so  loyally  and  so  well. 
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History  may  well  record  that  the  man 
of  our  time  was  Averell  Harriman.  Long- 
term  history  may  well  record  that  he  is 
the  man  of  all  time,  because  he  may  have 
saved  this  very  planet.  I  make  this  state- 
ment with  the  knowledge  of  his  most  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  through  his 
great  diplomatic  talents. 

He  brought  about  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  with  other  nuclear  powers  as  well 
as  those  with  nuclear  potential  or  signa- 
tories. The  treaty  may  be  the  first  step 
and  the  key  step  in  the  control  of  massive 
nuclear  weaponry  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  destroy  this  planet. 

We  of  the  New  York  delegation  have 
been  greatly  proud  of  him  and  have 
always  had  the  greatest  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  our  former  Governor  and 
Ambassador,  as  he  is  so  well  known.  We 
all  join  with  our  colleague  from  the 
Bronx  in  this  tribute  to  him  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McCarthy). 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  President  Kennedy  said  to  his 
fellow  Americans,  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country,"  he  may  well 
have  had  in  mind  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
For  Ambassador  Harriman's  career  of 
public  service  has  spanned  almost  half  a 
century.  His  name  has  become  synony- 
mous with  the  important  national  and 
International  events  of  our  times.  And  it 
is  symbolic  that  Ambassador  Harriman 
just  led  our  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks,  the  forum  that  we  hope  will  bring 
America's  longest  war  to  a  close. 

After  completing  a  highly  successful 
career  as  a  railroad  executive,  Averell 
Harriman  went  to  work  for  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration.  His  ability  and 
energy  led  to  assignments  as  head  of  the 
lend-lease  mission  to  London  in  World 
War  II,  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  admin- 
istrator to  the  Marshall  plan.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  a  wide  variety  of  special 
missions. 

Although  Averell  Harriman  started  life 
as  a  self-confessed  "hard-shelled  Re- 
publican," in  1928  he  voted  for  Al  Smith 
and  against  Hoover.  In  commenting  on 
his  change,  he  laughingly  remarked  "I've 
had  a  lot  more  fun  out  of  life  since  I've 
been  a  Democrat."  He  entered  elected 
politics  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1954  and  was 
successful.  His  record  in  office,  for 
example,  in  initiating  an  antipoverty 
program  speaks  to  his  concern  for  the 
less  privileged  in  our  .society.  He  also 
brought  a  sense  of  vigor  to  the  Governor's 
mansion  in  Albany,  trim  and  athletic  as 
he  skied  down  White  Face  Mountain  to 
open  New  York  State's  new  ski  area. 

Ambassador  Harriman  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  many  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  He  has  that 
rare  combination  of  liberalism  and  ideal- 
ism, combined  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  strength,  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  conflicting  views.  Described 
sometimes  as  "fiinty"  and  knp*n  affec- 
tionately as  "the  crocodile,"  Harriman 
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hammered  out  agreement  where  others 
could  only  find  ar  impsisse. 

He  knew  persor^ally  the  Russian  lead- 
ers, Trotsky,  Leniti,  Stalin,  Khrushchev, 
and  Kosygin.  He  rtcognized  from  the  be- 
ginning the  dangers  of  international 
communism  but  did  not  allow  that 
knowledge  to  hinc  er  the  search  for  mu- 
tual areas  of  agrjeement.  He  served  as 
Ambassador  to  Riissia  during  the  hectic 
1943-46  war  years.  And  he  negotiated 
the  diflBcult  Laos  truce. 

His  sense  of  tie  possible,  combined 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  our  funda- 
mental objectives,  was  best  demonstrated 
in  the  successful  Negotiation  of  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Trfeaty.  The  late  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kenned  |r,  who  held  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman  in  t  le  highest  regard,  said 
that  Averell  Harriman  was  the  only 
member  of  his  bDther's  administration 
who  encouraged  the  pursuit  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  whi;n  the  subject  was  first 
raised.  President  ]  Kennedy  placed  Aver- 
ell Harriman  in  ciarge  of  the  test  ban 
negotiations  and  t  ley  were  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  pcstwar  detente  with 
Russia. 

Ambassador  Hairiman's  service  to  his 
country  has  been  aoove  the  personal  par- 
tisanship that  haj  marked  some  men's 
careers.  As  advisjr  and  confidant  of 
Presidents,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  his  labors  have  bridged 
rather  than  added  to  any  personal  dif- 
ferences that  exist*  d.  As  Ambassador-at- 
Large  for  President  Johnson,  W.  Averell 
Haniman  constan;ly  worked  to  And  an 
avenue  that  would  lead  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. He  visited  foreign  capitals  to  search 
for  possible  accorc  .  He  labored  to  gain 
the  release  of  Amei  ican  prisoners  of  war. 
Above  all,  he  never  abandoned  hope  that 
a  means  to  negotiate  a  peace  co'old  be 
found. 

The  tribute  to  hs  efforts  was  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  Paris  peace  talks  in  May 
of  last  year.  Seetningly  irreconcilable 
parties  gathered  iii  Paris  to  discuss  ne- 
gotiations. And  finally,  after  months  of 
protracted  and  dilficult  discussions,  all 
those  engaged  in  tl^e  struggle  in  Vietnam 
were  seated  at  the  ipeace  table.  This  was 
a  fitting  point  for  Ambassador  Harriman 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
once  again  performed  an  Invaluable  serv- 
ice for  the  Americin  people. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  is  an  extraordi- 
nary American.  In  the  tradition  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Elil"  u  Root,  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  i,nd  William  Howard 
Taft.  he  has  served  our  Nation  ably  and 
faithfully  in  varie^  critical  posts.  His 
name  is  already  a  symbol  of  public  serv- 
ice. The  people  of  pJew  York  State  owe 
him  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  they 
know  him  as  CJoveinor  Harriman.  And  I 
know  that  every  A;nerican  joins  me  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  this  extraordi- 
nary man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yielq? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  SYMINCT3N). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "citi- 
zenship" and  "publ  c  service"  would  be- 
come faded  cliches  :  f  they  were  not  occa- 
sionally brought  ln;o  new  focus  by  the 


moving  light  of  one  radiant  career. 
Averell  Harriman's  service  to  the  Empire 
State,  four  Presidents,  and  generations 
of  Americans  provides  such  light.  Prom 
his  youth  in  the  time  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt he  has  truly  lived  the  "strenuous 
life,"  and  dedicated  over  a  third  of  a 
century  of  it  to  his  fellow  Americans  and 
fellowman.  Ease  and  retirement  are  con- 
cepts which  appear  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Governor  Harriman  who  has 
welcomed  every  arduous  task  assigned  by 
a  grateful  nation.  Such  a  patient,  ideal- 
istic and  forceful  man  would  need  to  be 
sustained  by  a  wife  with  the  same  qual- 
ities in  full  measure.  Marie  Harriman  is 
such  a  wife.  To  them  both,  we  say 
"Thank  you"  on  behalf  of  the  people  they 
have  shown  us  how  to  serve. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  greater  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
a  man  than  to  say  that  he  devoted  his 
life  to  serving  his  fellows.  That  is  the 
debt  we  take  note  of  here  today  as  we 
pause  to  recognize  a  great  public  servant. 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  of  New  York. 

Apart  from  his  years  as  a  corporate 
executive.  Averell  Harriman  has  spent 
his  entire  life  in  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  His  record  of  public  service 
has  spanned  more  than  three  decades 
during  which  he  gave  unstintingly  of  his 
time  and  energies. 

He  guided  the  affairs  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York  for  4  years,  but  he  made  the 
field  of  diplomacy  his  specialty.  He  filled 
the  roles  of  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Par  East- 
ern Affairs,  Ambassador  at  Large  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Harriman 
will  be  remembered  as  a  world  ambas- 
sador who  was  Eilways  ready  to  embark 
on  even  the  most  arduous  mission  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people.  A  President  had  only 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Harriman  and  he  was 
ready  to  travel — in  his  early  or  advanced 
years. 

No  mission  was  too  difficult,  and  so 
it  was  that  Mr.  Harriman  was  asked  to 
serve  as  chief  American  representative 
at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  in  Paris. 

Now  that  he  has  taken  leave  of  his 
post  of  chief  negotiator  at  Paris  after 
exhibiting  the  patience  of  Job  for  nearly 
10  months,  it  is  only  fitting  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  add  their  words  of 
praise  to  the  recognition  already  ac- 
corded to  a  most  faithful  servant  of  the 
people,  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
traditional  diplomat  is  becoming  some- 
thing of  an  anachronism  in  contempo- 
rary politics.  The  art  of  persuasion  and 
compromise  reached  its  peak  in  the  19th 
century,  when  its  principle  was  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  its  goal  the  concert  of 
Euiope.  Diplomacy,  by  and  large,  was  the 
province  of  the  nobleman.  His  patrician 
attitude,  aristocratic  bearing,  and  sense 
of  heritage  enhanced  his  native  abilities 
and  superior  education,  enabling  him  to 
articulate  his  Nation's  interest  with 
,?race  and  dignity  as  well  as  realism. 
Diplomats  were  aware  that  a  false  as- 
sessment of  their  opponent's  objectives 
could  lead  to  war.  Negotiations  were 
privately  conducted.  Gradually,  however, 
with  the  aid  of  mass  communication,  the 


public  began  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  state.  Woodrow  Wilson's  principle  of 
"open  covenants  openly  arrived  at" 
helped  bring  about  the  subjection  of 
diplomatic  activity  to  public  scrutiny. 
Although  the  objectives  of  diplomacy  re- 
mained, the  conduct  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation altered.  Diplomacy  is  now  con- 
ducted very  largely  in  a  public  forum 
created  by  a  mass  coumunications  media. 
The  very  nature  of  contemporary  ne- 
gotiations as  a  moral  crusade  or  a  prop- 
aganda exercise  tends  to  inhibit  per- 
suasion and  compromise.  It  forces  the 
diplomats  to  enter  the  state  from  an 
unalterable  position.  Too  often  the  pres- 
ent aim  of  the  diplomat  is  to  convince 
the  world  and  especially  his  nation  that 
he  is  right  and  his  opponents  are  wrong. 
In  the  trend  away  from  secret  bargain- 
ing, the  skills  of  the  classical  diplomat 
have  tended  to  become  lost. 

One  of  the  few  men  who  still  gallantly 
represents  this  tradition  is  William  Aver- 
ell Harriman. 

After  attending  Groton  and  Yale 
Averell  Harriman  began  his  career  on 
Wall  Street  where  he  served  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
After  many  years  as  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  investment  banker,  he  was 
recruited  into  Government  service  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  prin- 
cipal aide,  Harry  Hopkins.  His  career  as 
international  troubleshooter  began  in 
1941  as  expediter  in  the  lend-lease  ar- 
rangements with  Great  Britain.  As  rep- 
resentative at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and 
the  Kremlin  throughout  World  War  II, 
Harriman  was  at  the  fulcrum  of  Big 
Three  diplomacy.  As  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  he  helped  direct  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  In  1950,  he  was 
appointed  special  assistant  to  President 
Harry  Truman.  The  following  year,  he 
represented  the  United  States  on  the 
NATO  Commission  to  study  Western  de- 
fense plans.  From  1954  to  1958  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  tapped  Harriman  in  1961  to 
join  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Frontier  in 
1961.  From  then  until  1965  he  served 
successively  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  and  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs. He  negotiated  the  cease-fire  which 
brought  peace  to  Laos  in  1962.  He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Test-ban  Treaty 
of  1963.  He  personally  assessed  the  Sino- 
Indian  border  war  and  the  Kashmir  dis- 
pute for  President  Kennedy.  In  1967,  he 
received  the  Distinguished  Honor  Award. 
Confident  of  Harriman's  abilities.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  entrusted  him 
with  the  delicate  direction  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks  in  the  spring  of  1968.  This 
appointment  capped  the  career  of  a  bril- 
liant diplomat. 

The  basis  of  Harriman's  success  as  a 
statesman  lies  in  his  extraordinary  fa- 
miliarity with  international  affairs  and 
his  intuitive  understanding  of  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  His  imcanny 
ability  to  predict  a  shift  in  foreign  policy 
made  him  a  pioneer  in  the  field.  Averell 
Harriman  has  been  called  a  Kremlin- 
ologist.  But  he  is  more  than  that.  He  has 
a  sense  of  history.  Early  in  his  career 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  wartime 
ally,  he  held  the  unpopular  but  accurate 
view    that    Soviet-American    objectives 
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were  basically  incompatible.  Even  then, 
however,  he  believed  that  we  must  find 
a  way  to  live  together.  His  experience 
with  the  Soviets  has  given  him  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  diversity  in  interna- 
tional communism.  Harriman  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  that  the  Commu- 
nist camp  is  not  monolithic.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  Trotsky,  Stalin,  and 
Khrushchev  convinced  him  that  com- 
munism changes  with  its  rulers.  Although 
Harriman  recognizes  the  difference 
among  the  international  Communist 
leaders,  he  has  retained  a  healthy  sus- 
picion of  Communist  motives.  The  "out- 
ward thrust  of  communism" — to  borrow 
his  own  phrase — may  not  emanate  from 
Moscow  any  longer.  But  it  is  still  very 
much  a  factor  in  Communist  expansion. 
For  this  reason,  Harriman  believes  we 
must  be  firm  in  Asia. 

We  recently  witnessed  the  Harriman 
approach  in  the  Vietnam  negotiations. 
The  negotiations  have  been  frustrated 
in  part  because  the  meeting  is  a  public 
forum.  Averell  Harriman  has  managed 
to  overcome  the  stalling  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  has  succeeded  in  laying 
the  groundwork  for  future  negotiations. 
His  major  contributions  are  persuading 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  share 
the  same  negotiating  table,  and  reciproc- 
ity for  the  President's  bombing  halt. 

Many  younger  members  of  his  dele- 
gation have  marveled  at  the  vitality  and 
enthusiasm  of  this  exceptional  man,  in 
his  77th  year  and  at  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession. To  the  circle  of  technicians  in 
Vietnamese  politics,  Averell  Harriman 
has  brought  a  long-range  view  of  com- 
munism as  well  as  the  professional  states- 
manship and  skill  of  the  superior  diplo- 
mat. 

After  more  than  three  decades  in  the 
service  of  four  Presidents,  William 
Averell  Harriman  is  retiring.  His  out- 
standing service  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
will  be  greatly  missed.  There  is,  though, 
a  consolation  to  help  balance  our  sense 
of  loss:  the  realization  that  his  super- 
lative example  of  dedication  will  serve 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  hope  for 
the  makers  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  many  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Ambassa- 
dor W.  Averell  Harriman,  whose  impres- 
sive list  of  credits  on  the  roster  of  public 
service  has  been  so  well  and  specifically 
described.  Mr.  Harriman  has  had  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  careers  of  any 
American  statesman  in  our  history.  As 
has  been  noted,  he  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing coterie  of  men  recruited  into 
public  service  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  was  the  scion  of  a  distin- 
guished Republican  family  when  in  1928 
he  supported  Al  Smith  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  But  he 
pa.ssed  up  the  ease  and  comforts  of  pri- 
vate life  and  inherited  status  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  country.  His 
intellectual  and  diplomatic  gifts  enabled 
him  to  make  immeasurable  contributions 
over  a  broad  area  of  public  affairs.  He 
lield  challenging  and  significant  jobs 
from  the  early  days  of  his  career  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  at  the  age  of  77 
he  headed  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks.  Long  a  diplomatic 
troubleshooter,  he  also  served  as  an  ad- 


ministrator, in  various  appointive  ofQces, 
and  in  elective  office  as  the  Governor  of 
his  native  great  State  of  New  York.  Am- 
bassador Harriman  is  certainly  one  of 
the  foremost  practitioners  of  interna- 
tional E>sychology.  No  man  better  com- 
prehends the  rationale  of  diplomatic 
negotiations.  No  man  states  his  country's 
position  more  firmly,  yet  with  the  grace 
that  gives  no  offense.  His  is  the  intellect, 
the  experience,  the  good  heart,  that 
brings  men  together.  He  stresses  the  posi- 
tives and  moves  purposefully  toward 
achievement  of  the  best  possible  solution 
within  a  given  situation.  In  such  high 
repute  is  he  held,  that  although  he  was 
among  the  first  men  in  Government  to 
define  the  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
has  had  entre  to  all  of  her  leaders  and 
to  the  leaders  of  EJurope  and  Asia. 

So  knowledgeable  is  Ambassador  Har- 
riman that  in  1961  President  Kennedy 
designated  him  as  Ambassador-at-Large 
of  the  Department  of  State.  He  moved 
from  capital  to  capital,  from  diflBcult  ne- 
gotiation to  imminent  crisis,  and  during 
this  service  negotiated  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment on  Laos  and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Laos  might  be  at  war  today  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Harriman's  .success  in 
working  out  the  agreement  and  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  may  well  make 
humanities'  lifc-and-death  difference  in 
the  nuclear  age. 

It  is  fitting  that  Ambassador  Harriman 
should  have  crowned  his  lifetime's  work 
by  building  the  foundations  for  the  Paris 
peace  talks  and  ultimately  successful  ne- 
gotiations of  de-escalation  of  the  war  and 
peace  in  Vietnam.  That  he  is  hopeful 
that  the  talks  will  be  productive  and  that 
peace  in  Vietnam  lies  within  the  foresee- 
able future  is  indeed  encouraging. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
after  months  and  years  of  grueling  work. 
I  salute  Ambassador  Harriman.  I  thank 
him  for  his  countless  services  to  our 
country.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  his  prodigious  talents  and  wise 
counsel. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  for  arranging 
this  time  to  speak  in  commendation 
of  one  of  the  truly  dedicated  and  great 
men  of  our  time,  the  Honorable  Averell 
Harriman. 

As  long  as  our  country  can  produce 
men  like  Averell  Harriman,  our  future 
will  be  as  secure  as  devoted  public  serv- 
ice can  make  it.  We  need  more  like  him. 
He  has  had  extensive  interests  in  private 
business  and  has  never  needed  a  "job" 
in  the  sense  that  most  of  us  do  in  order 
to  earn  our  living.  He  has  utilized  his 
time  to  serve  our  country  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  a  number  of  important  posts. 

I  first  remember  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  The  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Department  of  State,  have  all 
benefited  from  his  tireless  services.  In 
the  field  of  diplomacy,  Averell  Harriman 
has  especially  earned  the  praise  and 
commendation  of  all  of  us.  In  his  long 
career  in  various  ambassadorial  capaci- 
ties, this  outstanding  patriot  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace  and  stability.  His 
latest  efforts  in  Paris  to  end  the  conflict 


in  Vietnam  have  smoothed  the  way  for 
further  negotiations  that  we  hope  will 
meet  with  eventual  success.  He  has  more 
than  earned  his  right  to  retirement,  but 
knowing  him,  I  am  sure  he  will  remain 
active  in  endeavors  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote our  national  welfare.  I  am  proud 
to  salute  this  great  American  and  wish 
to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for 
future  liealth  and  happiness. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Aver- 
ell Harriman  lives  in  the  27th  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
have  known  him  and  his  brother  Roland 
as  participators  in  community  affairs 
over  many,  many  years.  I  have  known 
Averell  Harriman  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  as  a  high  official 
in  the  Federal  Government.  He  has  per- 
formed his  duties  without  sparing  him- 
self and  has  always  been  called  upon  by 
his  administration  to  perform  in  those 
areas  which  presented  the  most  difficult 
problems.  In  the  history  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  men.  Governor  Harriman 
will  rate  high  with  all  of  those  who  ad- 
mire selfless  devotion  to  their  cause. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Chamber  where  so  many  great  men  have 
walked,  in  this  city  where  so  many  great 
men  have  come  to  serve  their  country,  in 
this  Nation  built  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
great  men  of  other  times,  from  amid  all 
of  this  tliere  are  still  those  who  stand 
above  other  men.  There  are  certain-men 
who  embody  the  greatest  qualities  of 
public  service,  dedication  to  the  good  of 
all  men,  and  lasting  devotion  to  the 
ideals  for  which  this  Nation  stands. 

One  such  man  is  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Ambassador  Harriman,  who  most  re- 
cently served  with  such  distinction  in 
Paris,  is  now  out  of  public  life.  His  re- 
tirement may  well  be  brief,  for  his  coun- 
trymen have  turned  to  him  time  and 
again. 

But  at  this  watershed  u  is  appropriate 
that  we  pause  briefly  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Amoassador  Harriman. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  him 
for  many  years.  I  am  honored  that  he 
has  a  home  in  my  congressional  district. 
I  regard  my  association  with  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman  as  one  of  the  high  points 
of  my  career. 

That  association,  which  goes  back  far 
before  my  election  to  the  House,  has  en- 
abled me  to  watch  this  exceptional  man 
at  work  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  as 
a  statesman.  During  this  time  he  sought 
the  opportunity  to  perform  in  public 
service  and  Ambassador  Harriman  ful- 
filled his  public  trust  at  all  times  with  a 
remarkable  combination  ol  idealism  ^nd 
hardheaded  practicality. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Ambassador  Harri- 
man could  have  lived  a  life  of  ease.  But 
he  has  a  real  concern  for  the  human 
plight  and  the  ability  to  work  with  all 
peoples  in  all  places.  These  qualities 
transcend  the  normal  desires  of  man  and 
the  fact  Averell  Harriman  possesses  them 
inevitably  drew  him  into  public  service. 

International  relations  became  his  spe- 
cial interest  and  he  was  always  a  credit 
to  our  Government,  whether  as  an  Am- 
bassador to  another  nation  or  as  our  rep- 
resentative at  international  meetings 
and  negotiations. 

I  certainly  do  not  regard  the  Ambas- 
sadors  career  as  closed.  His  knowledge 
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and  expertise  will  1«  called  upon  again 
and  again  and  he  ivill  undoubtedly  re- 
spond as  he  has  iti  the  past. 

But  this  is  a  moment  for  reflection 
and  I  hope  every  American  will  join  in 
reflecting  on  the  greatness  of  W.  Averell 
Harriman.  The  Amjrican  people  should 
chorus  a  unifled  md  lasting  "thank 
you"  to  a  man  thap  has  done  so  much 
for  so  many. 


Speaker,  I  truly  ap- 


preciate this  opportiunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  very  great  American,  the  Honorable 
W.  Averell  Harrimin.  Governor  Harri- 
man, whom  I  have  been  honored  to  count 
as  a  friend  for  sonle  years,  is  a  highly 
dedicated,  selfless  ihan  who  has  given 
most  of  his  life  to  public  service,  and  has 
just  completed  one  more  critical  task  in 
a  long  series  of  valuable  contributions 
to  the  public  good. 

There  are  few  men  in  American  public 
life  who  have  derionstrated  over  the 
years  the  unflaggii^g  devotion  to  duty 
and  willinpiess  to  iccept  responsibility 
that  has]  i)een  the  tiallmark  of  Averell 
Harriman.  His  activity  in  public  affairs 
goes  back  to  1933  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Busi  less  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Since  that  time  he  i  as  served  with  great 
distinction  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Great  Britain,  in  addition 
to  serving  as  ambajsador  at  large  on  a 
number  of  importan ;  assignments  for  his 
country. 

As  chief  U.S.  nego  iator  at  the  Vietnam 
peace  talks  in  Paris.  Governor  Harriman 
devoted  himself  to  iin  undertaking  that 
required  all  of  his  er  ormous  abilities  and 
extraordinary  expei  ience.  His  wisdom, 
patience,  and  sens ;  of  history  served 
the  Nation  well  in  t  lis  most  challenging 
position.  He  discharged  his  responsibili- 
ties in  Paris  with  gr?at  honor  and  char- 
acteristic dignity.  Hi;  deserves  great  per- 
sonal credit  for  th<  fact  that  negotia- 
tions are  now  undeiway.  or  to  put  it  in 
his  own  words,  "tlie  negotiating  pro- 
cedures were  put  on  he  rails  and  the  new 
administration  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  substar  tive  discussions." 

He  has  been  an  ac  vocate  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  imp^  )rtance  in  our  world 
for  many  years.  In  1946  he  warned  our 
country  that  the  "chief  hope  of  the  world 
is  collective  security  through  the  U.N." 
He  was  early  to  reognize  the  threat  of 
Communist  expansionism  yet  early  to 
understand  that  we  must  learn  to  live 
with  those  powers  v  ho  have  a  different 
ideology  than  our  own. 

Governor  Harrimiin  is  one  American 
about  whom  enough  good  cannot  be  said. 
His  biography  is  long  and  thoroughly  im- 
pressive. But  the  th  ng  I  find  most  im- 
portant about  this  man  is  his  deep 
human  concern  for  peace  and  under- 
standing that  is  so  very  important  for 
the  serious  times  in  v  hich  we  live. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
fident that  history  vill  think  highly  of 
Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man. Let  us  not  leave  to  history,  how- 
ever, the  credit  for  i  icknowledging  what 
we,  his  contemporar  es,  must  surely  rec- 
ognize as  a  fact:  V,  .  Averell  Harriman 
Is  one  of  the  fines  Americans  of  our 
time. 

I  need  not  recount  the  long  and  dis- 
tingiaished  record  compiled  by  Averell 


Harriman  during  over  three  decades  of 
public  service.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.S.S.R. — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  positions  of  public  trust 
that  Averell  Harriman  has  filled  with 
ability  and  integrity.  His  accomplish- 
ments In  any  one  of  these  posts  would 
have  earned  him  the  lifelong  respect 
and  affection  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  will  be  most  often  remembered,  I 
am  certain,  for  his  persistent  struggle  to 
bring  peace  to  our  troubled  Nation  and 
to  the  world.  The  courage  and  patience 
with  which  he  has  pursued  our  goal  of 
peace  through  negotiation  have  lent 
stature  and  credibility  to  the  interna- 
tional position  of  the  United  States.  His 
tact  and  determination  have  reflected 
admirably  upon  both  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people. 

When  peace  is  finally  achieved,  and  I 
pray  God  it  will  be  soon,  let  us  not  fail 
to  honor  one  of  the  men  who  trans- 
formed what  had  previously  been  an  Il- 
lusion into  a  serious  possibility. 

America's  debt  to  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man has  not  gone  unnoticed.  Our  re- 
marks today  are  but  a  small  attempt  to 
express  the  feelings  of  American  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation.  W.  Averell 
Harriman  is  a  patriot,  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  no 
injustice  to  Averell  Harriman  to  say  that 
I  have  been  an  admirer  of  his  since  I 
was  a  boy.  Mr.  Harriman,  more  than  any 
American  I  know,  has  merited  the  title 
"elder  statesman."  He  has  served  this 
country,  literally,  since  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has 
proven  for  decade  after  decade  that  he 
is  a  person  of  excellent  character,  mag- 
nificent ability,  and  superb  judgment. 

I  suppose  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Harri- 
man best  when  he  served  as  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  was  not  practiced  in  the 
political  arts,  as  we  commonly  know 
them.  He  did  not  enjoy  mass  public  ap- 
pearances or  speaking  before  great 
crowds.  But  that  is  not  to  say  he  was 
less  than  a  first-rate  Governor.  Averell 
Harriman  surpassed  the  great  traditions 
of  progressive  government  in  New  York. 
His  administration  was  not  only  efficient 
but  compassionate.  It  was,  in  my  view, 
a  misfortune  that  the  electorate  did  not 
reward  him  with  another  term  in  office, 
for  I  feel  that  his  capacity  entitled  him 
to  the  highest  elective  office  in  the  land. 
But  he  left  behind  him  in  New  York,  as 
he  has  wherever  else  he  has  gone,  count- 
less monuments  to  his  statesmanship  and 
ability. 

I  need  not  review  the  entire  career  of 
Averell  Harriman.  Mr.  Speaker.  When 
he  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, he  cemented  excellent  relations  with 
our  wartime  allies,  without  his  ever  once 
being  deluded  about  the  real  nature  of 
the  Stalinist  dictatorship  or  the  troubles 
it  presaged  for  us  after  the  war.  Later, 
he  served  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  he  assisted  appreciably  in 
post-war  reconstruction.  Then  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  go- 
ing overseas  for  another  succession  of 
important  foreign  assignments. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration, 
some  said  that  Averell  Harriman  was  too 
old  to  hold  a  major  policy  post.  So.  with- 
out resentment,  he  took  a  series  of  lesser 


posts,  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  he  was  young,  alert,  vital  as  any 
man  in  the  foreign  policy  establishment. 
It  is  my  personal  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Averell  Harriman  would  have  made  a. 
wonderful  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
If  his  youth  had  been  recognized  from 
the  beginning,  I  suspect  he  would  indeed 
have  received  such  an  appointment  and, 
perhaps,  many  of  our  current  interna- 
tional problems  would  not  today  exist 
to  trouble  us. 

In  a  lifetime  of  triumphs,  it  is  perhaps 
excessive  to  say  that  a  single  one  stands 
out.  But  in  the  case  of  Ambassador  Harri- 
man, one  might  say  that  his  greatest  fight 
was  the  one  he  waged  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam inside  the  Johnson  administration. 
I  say  this  because  no  fight  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  one  for  peace,  and 
Averell  Harriman  knew  that.  Day  after 
day,  despite  every  sort  of  adversity,  he 
remained  the  remorseless  advocate  of 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  took  too 
many  years  for  him  to  be  redeemed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  redeemed  he  was.  I  only 
regret  that  the  current  administration's 
term  of  office  came  to  an  end  before  he 
could  consummate  the  peace  over  the 
negotiating  tables  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Ambassador  W. 
Averell  Harriman  as  a  great  American. 
I  do  not  make  this  statement  today  as 
a  valedictory,  because  Mr.  Harriman's 
career  is  by  no  means  over.  He  has  many 
more  services  to  bring  to  our  country, 
services  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  de- 
prive to  it.  Let  us  say  this  is  simply  a 
milestone  in  Mr.  Harriman's  long  career, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saying,  "Thank  you." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  high 
tribute  to  a  cherished  friend,  a  truly 
great  and  remarkable  American,  Averell 
Harriman.  No  other  American  has  had 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  public  service 
that  he  has  had. 

Success  has  been  the  way  of  life  of 
Averell  Harriman  since  his  youth.  Ac- 
cording to  an  observer,  "All  his  life  he 
has  been  driven  by  a  passion  to  excel  in 
those  endeavors  which  excited  his  in- 
terest." At  Yale  he  excelled  in  bridge  and 
as  a  member  of  the  crew  and  as  coach 
of  the  crew  while  still  a  student;  he  be- 
came the  Nation's  fourth  ranking  polo 
player;  he  achieved  outstanding  success 
as  director  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  a  great  American  railroad  while  still 
a  young  man,  and  subsequently  in  many 
areas  of  finance. 

Averell  Harriman  first  came  into  pub- 
lic life  as  a  member  of  the  Palisades 
Commission  of  New  York.  In  1928  he 
abandoned  his  family's  attachment  to 
the  Republican  Party  and  supported  Al 
Smith.  It  is  reported  that  Harry  Hopkins 
persuaded  Averell  Harriman  to  come  into 
tlie  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. He  began  his  eminent  career  in  the 
service  of  his  country  by  becoming  in 
1933  a  member  and  later  chairman  of 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  He  then  moved 
to  the  post  of  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  and 
thereafter  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Materials  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management. 

President   Roosevelt,   recognizing  his 
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exceptional  ability  and  capacity  to  get 
things  done  and  to  get  on  with  people, 
appointed  him  the  President's  special 
representative  to  Great  Britain  with  the 
rank  of  Minister.  The  President  then 
moved  his  able  and  faithful  representa- 
tive to  the  Soviet  Union  with  rank  of 
Ambassador.  Tliis  in  the  year  1941.  The 
demands  of  the  war  and  the  President's 
confidence  in  his  competence  led  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  make  Mr.  Harriman  a 
member  of  the  Combined  Shipping  Ad- 
justment Board  and  the  combined  Pro- 
duction and  Resources  Board  in  London 
in  1942.  From  1943  to  1946  Mr.  Harriman 
held  the  difficult  post  of  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  where  he  commanded 
the  respect  of  Stalin  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  by  his  candor,  even  blimt 
honesty,  and  his  objective  fairness  as 
well  as  by  his  ever  calm  and  gracious 
manner. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Moscow 
in  1945  when  Mr.  Harriman  was  our  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador,  at  the  same  time 
one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  tMr.  Col- 
MER) ,  and  committee  were  there,  and  we 
saw  firsthand  the  esteem  in  which  Am- 
bassador Harriman  was  held  by  Stalin 
and  the  top  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  spite  of  their  clear  understanding  of 
his  total  lack  of  sympathy  for  their  form 
of  government  and  his  expressed  belief 
that  Soviet  policies  were  leading  to  a 
stern  confiict  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  I  can  never  forget 
Mr.  Harriman's  gracious  hospitality  to 
me  while  I  was  a  guest  at  his  Embassy  in 
Moscow. 

In  the  period  between  the  days  prior 
to  the  war  and  Mr.  Harriman's  going  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  as  American  Am- 
bassador, he  was  the  trusted  representa- 
tive of  President  Roosevelt  in  numerous 
contacts  with  our  allied  and  associated 
powers  in  respect  to  the  multiplicitous 
problems  incident  to  the  beginning  and 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  he  shuttled 
constantly  from  capital  to  capital  in  Eu- 
rope, and  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  nation's  most  trusted 
and  esteemed  representatives.  During  the 
war  he  was  at  President  Roosevelt's  side 
in  all  but  the  Quebec  Conference  which 
the  President  had  with  leaders  of  our 
allied  and  associated  powers.  In  these 
councils  his  voice   was  ever  the  voice 
of  knowledge  based  on  broad  experience, 
keen  sense  of  understanding  of  not  only 
the  actions  but  of  the  motives  of  those 
with  whom  he  dealt  and  with  whom  our 
country  was  engaged.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  our  leaders  to  forsee  and  to  warn 
his  government  and  country  against  the 
postwar   policies   of    the   Soviet   Union 
which  gave  rise  to  the  cold  war  and  have 
produced  the  tension  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced from  time  to  time  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  He  revealed  in  all  of  these 
crucial  conferences  the  wisdom   which 
has  earned  for  him  the  accolade  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  wisest  counselors. 

Presi^nt  Truman  brought  Ambassa- 
dor Hafriman  back  to  Washington  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  1946  to 
1948.  The  problems  of  Europe  which 
were  our  concern  led  President  Truman 
to  designate  Averell  Harriman  as  U.S. 
Representative  in  Europe  under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  with  the  rank 


of  Ambassador  from  1948  to  1950  and 
President  Truman  also  designated  him 
as  his  special  assistant  through  1950  to 
1951.  Relying  upon  his  extraordinary 
experience  and  sound  judgment  and  his 
unparalleled  contacts  with  Soviet  and 
Western  leaders.  President  Truman  des- 
ignated Ambassador  Harriman  as  Ameri- 
can representative  on  the  NATO  Com- 
mission to  study  American  defense  plans 
in  1951.  He  rounded  out  his  magnificent 
service  under  the  Truman  administra- 
tion as  Director  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  in  the  years  1951  lo  1953. 

Then  Averell  Harriman  achieved  a 
lifelong  ambition— to  hold  distinguished 
elective  office  and  achieved  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  and  election  to 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  which  he 
held  from  1954  to  1958.  He  sustained  his 
only  major  failure  in  life  and  perhaps  one 
of  his  keenest  disappointments  by  twice 
failing  to  secure  th«  nomination  of  his 
party  for  President. 

President  Kennedy  recognizing  the 
Nation's  need  for  Averell  Harriman's 
distinguished  ability  designated  him  as 
Ambassador-at-large  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  1961.  Thereafter  he  moved  to 
the  State  Department  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
and  became  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  and  again  Ambassador 
at  large  in  1965.  During  this  service  in 
the  State  Department,  Averell  Harriman 
achieved  two  of  his  greatest  distinctions 
up  to  that  time— negotiating  the  Geneva 
Agreement  on  Laos  and  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  The  Laos  agreement  prob- 
ably prevented  war  in  Laos  and  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  may  have  saved 
the  human  race  from  nuclear  devasta- 
tion. 

President  Johnson  has  depended  par- 
ticularly upon  Mr.  Harriman  as  one  of 
his  most  trusted  advisers  and  dependable 
representatives  in  wrestling  with  the 
many  problems  wliich  challenged  the 
concern  of  our  country  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  has  served  his  President  and 
his  country  when  wide-scale  conflict 
threatened  between  China  and  India 
and  between  India  and  Pakistan  and  in 
smoothing  the  ruffled  feelings  and  the 
concerns  of  Latin  American  leaders  when 
President  Johnson  sent  military  force 
into  the  Dominican  Republic.  His  effec- 
tive presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  threat  which  President  John- 
son's action  allayed,  all  presented  with 
his  characteristic  low-key  persuasive- 
ness, diminished,  if  it  did  not  eliminate, 
the  concern  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries over  this  action  by  our  country. 

For  some  2  or  3  years  now  Ambassador 
Harriman  has  been  laying  the  predicate 
for  what  has  now  culminated  as  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris,  which  give  us  hope 
of  an  honorable  conclusion  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Due  to  the  respect  which  friend 
and  foe  alike  have  for  Ambassador  Har- 
riman, he  was  able  through  his  visits  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  Yugoslavia,  to  Ru- 
mania and  to  capitals  of  Western  Europe, 
to  explain  the  peaceful  purposes  of  our 
country  and  to  explore  possible  bases  of 
imderstanding  and  agreement  which  at 
least  have  brought  the  warring  parties 
to  the  council  table  in  Paris.  Through  8 
months  of  the  most  tedious,  tiresome 
and.  to  a  person  of  lesser  emotional  sta- 


bility and  understanding,  terrible  frus- 
tration, discussions  about  peace  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  carried  on  in  Paris  under 
the  superb  direction  of  Ambassador  Har- 
riman. Finally  his  efforts  have  matured 
into  a  conference  between  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
United  States  on  the  other,  which  holds 
the  hope  at  least  that  this  tragic  strug- 
gle may  come  to  a  fair  end. 

Thus,  at  77  years  of  age,  Averell  Har- 
riman has  achieved  Iris  crowning  glory 
in  the  service  of  his  country  and  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  What  a  satisfaction  it 
must  be  to  him,  as  it  is  to  his  fellow 
CGuntiTmen  and  his  admiring  friends  all 
over  the  world,  to  look  back  along  the 
long  path  which  he  has  so  nobly  trod  in 
service  to  his  fellowman.  He  could  have 
spent  a  life  of  indulgent  luxury— he  has 
chosen  to  spend  his  long  life  to  date  in 
service  to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  help- 
ing all  men  to  walk  on  higher  ground. 

Averell  Harriman  truly  all  his  life  has 
been  able  to  walk  with  kings  but  has 
never  lost  the  common  touch.  He  Is  a 
living    symbol    of    America    and    what 
America  means  and  the  inspiring  embod- 
iment of   the   American   dream.   At  77 
Averell  Harriman  is  still  .strong  of  body, 
virile  of  mind,  alert  to  the  concern  and 
problems  of  his  country  and  the  world 
and    supremely    dedicated    to    a    better 
world  at  peace.  He  is  still  destined  to  ren- 
der to  his  country  and  to  mankind  many 
more  years  of  meaningful  service.  Fortu- 
nate is  the  country  which  has  at  its  com- 
mand his  wise  counsel  and  his  incom- 
parable experience.  Honored  is  the  coun- 
try who  has  so  noble  a  son  and  servant. 
With  immeasurable  pride  we  call  him 
our  own  and  with  all  our  hearts  we  say 
to  him  and  to  his  lovely  and  gracious 
wife,  who  has  so  much  aided  him  in  all  of 
his  efforts,  all  honor  and  gratitude  to 
you  and  God's  richest  blessings  upon  you. 
Mr.    BURKE    of    Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  statesman 
of  the  20th  century.  Gov.  Averell  Harri- 
man. He  has  served  his  country  with 
honor   both   at   home   and   abroad   for 
three  and  a  half  decades,  displaying  a 
deep  sense  of  integrity,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  a  rare  combination  of  insight  and 
intelligence. 

He  may  surely  be  called  one  of  the 
great  shapers  of  American  destiny  in  the 
20th  century,  valiantly  meeting  the  call 
of  five  presidents  and  a  great  nation,  that 
recognized  and  utilized  this  man's  vast 
array  of  talents.  He  brought  to  his  post 
as  chief  negotiator  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks  a  wide  variety  of  experience.  An 
astute  businessman,  he  utilized  these 
abilities  with  great  success  as  .Admin- 
istrator with  NRA  during  the  depression, 
enabling  the  country  to  pull  itself  out  of 
a  dire  crisis  period.  Aeain.  his  business 
and  administrative  sense  was  displayed 
during  the  war  years  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  representative  of  the 
President  in  Great  Britain  and  ser\'ed 
as  a  member  of  the  Combined  Shipping 
Adjustment  Board,  the  Combined  Pro- 
duction and  Resources  Board,  and  the 
Lend  Lease  Munitions  Assignment  Board. 
For  the  past  20  years  he  has  held  a 
variety  of  posts  as  Governor  of  New 
York,    Ambassador    to    Russia,    Great 
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Britain,  and  finally,  Ambassador-at- 
Large.  His  fine  I  efforts  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  have  laid  the  groundwork  of 
what  hopefully  ^i^ill  lead  to  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace.  WUh  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude, I  proudly  ;  hail  this  magniflcent 
American  who  h4s  contributed  much  to 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  saluting  Ambassador 
W.  Averell  Harri|nan  for  three  decades 
of  skillful  and  dedicated  service  to  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  Since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  Mr.  Harriman  has 
been  a  wise  adviser  in  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  this  country  and  the  world. 

Surely,  one  phise  in  his  career  which 
will  be  long  remeitibered  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  succeiB  of  the  European  re- 
covery program.  In  1949, 1  had  the  honor 
of  serving  as  deputy  general  counsel  for 
the  Marshall  plan  with  Ambassador  Har- 
riman, then  US.  representative  in 
Europe.  The  viforous  leadership  of 
Averell  Harriman  in  this  post,  and  sub- 
sequently as  administrator  of  the  mutual 
security -program]  helped  to  insure  the 
fulfillment  of  a  key  purpose  of  the 
Marshall  plan — the  initiation  of  cooper- 
ation among  sevei  al  nations  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  programs  to  solve 
one  common  problem.  Only  the  most 
skillful  of  negotiutors  and  administra- 
tors could  have  l;d  this  joint  effort  by 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  to  achieve  rapid  Euro- 
pean recovery  frcm  World  War  n.  So 
successful  was  the  Marshall  plan  that  it 
inspired  a  whole  c  ecade  of  international 
cooperative  effort;,  many  of  which  still 
survive  to  the  bereflt  of  Europe  and  the 
world. 

It  is  fitting  thi  t  most  recently.  Am- 
bassador Harrimai  has  been  called  upon 
to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  search  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  No  man  has  worked 
so  long  and  so  haid  in  numerous  forums 
over  the  last  thrse  decades  for  world 
peace.  No  conflict  nas  been  more  agoniz- 
ing for  this  Nat  on  than  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Averell  Harriman,  with  per- 
sistence and  patience,  has  sought  to  lay 
the  foundations  f)r  an  end  to  the  im- 
passe in  which  we  have  found  ourselves. 
The  negotlatioi  ,s  in  Paris  are  now 
underway.  He  surdy  will  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  their  successful  conclu- 
sion. As  at  other  times  during  Harri- 
man's  career,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  this  man's  servi  ;e  to  his  country  com- 
ing to  a  close,  or  to  conceive  of  a  time 
when  his  talents  'i^ill  not  be  needed. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  W.  Averell 
Harriman  is  one  of  the  Americans  I  re- 
spect the  most  in  public  life.  His  entire 
career  as  a  public  sitrvant,  both  appointed 
and  elected,  has  teen  one  of  dedicated 
distinction. 

My  first  personal  contact  with  Mr. 
Harriman  was  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1952.  At  that  time  he  was 
Director  of  the  Mv  tual  Security  Admin- 
istration, one  of  numerous  high  posts  he 
has  held  in  State  land  Federal  Govern- 
ments almost  uninterruptedly  since  the 
early  1930's.  Mr.  [Harriman  came  to 
Minneapolis  in  19p2  to  debate  foreign 
policy  at  a  meetiJig  sponsored  by  the 
city's  Foreign  Policy  Association,  of 
which  I  was  then  chairman. 


The  impressions  I  formed  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman early  in  my  political  career  have 
been  reinforced  over  the  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  my  time  in  Congress.  As 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  fortunate  to  hear  Mr. 
Harriman  testify  on  several  occasions, 
and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  oc- 
casional dealings  with  him  outside  the 
House. 

One  of  Mr.  Harriman's  most  impres- 
sive qualities  is  his  capacity  to  under- 
stand, to  appreciate  differing  viewpoints, 
to  comprehend  fully  the  attitudes  and 
outlooks  of  others,  whether  Americans 
or  persons  of  other  nations,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile.  Mr.  Harriman's  mind 
has  always  been  free  of  dogma  and  doc- 
trine. As  a  result  of  his  experience  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  recognize  the  Russian  hard  line 
for  what  it  really  was  after  World  War 
n.  Consistent  with  this  capacity  to  per- 
ceive reality,  he  has  not  become  boimd 
up  in  tlie  rigid  cold  war  ideology  that 
has  obscured  the  vision  of  some  others. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  served  loyally  in 
a  wide  variety  of  jobs  londer  four  Presi- 
dents. His  differences  of  opinion  have 
never  interfered  with  his  loyalty. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  vigorous,  straightforward 
advocate  of  his  views.  His  performance 
over  nearly  four  decades  has  been 
marked  by  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  his 
nation.  Personally,  Averell  Harriman  is 
a  softspoken  and  unassuming  man. 
More  than  nearly  anyone  else  I  can  think 
of,  he  conceives  of  public  service  as  a 
high  and  demanding  calling. 

Whatever  Mr.  Harriman  undertakes 
in  the  future,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
is  greatly  in  his  debt  for  his  impressive 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  United  States  over  these  many 
years. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  and  outstanding 
diplomat  has  just  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  a  very  important  mission, 
and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  great  pride  that 
I  join  with  my  House  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  extraordinary  man. 
the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Mr.  Harriman's  service  to  his  country 
over  the  past  40  years  has  been  remark- 
able in  every  respect,  and  he  is  deserving 
of  the  gratitude  of  every  American. 

His  experience  in  the  diplomatic  world 
made  him  ideally  suited  for  the  task  from 
which  he  has  just  returned.  He  has  held 
several  ambassadorial  posts  and  has 
served  as  the  U.S.  representative  at  vari- 
ous meetings  with  foreign  countries. 
However.  I  believe  the  most  difficult  as- 
signment he  has  ever  had  has  been  in 
Paris  these  past  few  months. 

Averell  Harriman  has  represented  the 
United  States  well  at  these  talks,  and 
through  his  participation  at  these  meet- 
ings, the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
make  significant  progress  toward  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognize  the  nimierous 
contributions  Governor  Harriman  has 
made  In  the  service  of  our  country.  Men 
of  his  outstanding  ability  and  devotion 
to  his  fellow  men  are  rare. 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  In  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  a  man  who  has 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  In 
service  to  the  United  States,  Ambassador 
W.  Averell  Harriman. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Ambassador  Har- 
rlmein,  we  give  recognition  to  a  record 
of  dedication  and  achievement  that  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  International  understanding  over 
several  generations. 

It  is  with  warm  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion that  he  will  be  remembered  by  his 
fellow  Americans  who  have  benefited  so 
positively  from  his  lifetime  of  service  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  today  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  W.  Averell  Harriman,  one  of 
the  most  amazing  Americans  of  our 
times.  He  has  just  completed  another  in 
the  long  series  of  top  governmental  as- 
signments he  has  held  almost  contin- 
uously for  35  years. 

As  this  Nation's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  Mr.  Harriman  has 
supervised  the  most  important  and  deli- 
cate negotiations  in  recent  history. 

During  his  long  and  colorful  career, 
Mr.  Harriman  has  held  a  variety  of  titles 
and  respMjnsibilities  that  is  truly  stag- 
gering, ranging  from  head  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Governor,  Cabinet 
member.  Ambassador,  special  envoy,  and 
Presidential  agent. 

He  has  served  under  four  Presidents, 
and  he  has  negotiated  with  such  inter- 
national figures  as  Churchill,  Stalin, 
Mossadegh  and  Tshombe.  He  has  dealt 
with  crises  in  Iran,  Laos,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  the  Congo.  He  has  visited 
virtually  every  nation  in  the  world. 

At  the  age  of  77.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
certainly  earned  the  right  to  retirement. 
But  with  his  vigor  and  knowledge,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  he  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

When  the  history  of  the  second  third 
of  this  century  is  written,  researchers  of 
the  future  are  going  to  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  times  the  name  of  W.  Averell 
Harriman  will  appear.  He  has  helped  to 
make  history  in  his  day,  and  the  Nation 
and  the  world  should  be  grateful  for  the 
devoted  services  of  this  very  wise  and 
great  man. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  W.  Averell  Harriman  is  one  of 
the  remarkable,  great  men  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  service  to  his  country  and  man- 
kind inspires  each  of  us  to  renewed  dedi- 
cation to  our  duties. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
grand  old  man  of  diplomacy.  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  is  going  on  home  leave  for 
awhile.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  for  so  long 
now  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
his  face  in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Nation  and  world.  His  has  been  a  match- 
less record  of  public  service,  spanning 
three  decades  and  devoted  toward  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

We  salute  today  this  indefatigable 
man  who  has  contributed  without  stint 
his  time  and  talents  toward  the  better- 
ment of  his  State,  his  country,  and  the 
world.  But  we  do  so  with  the  realization 
that  this  is  no  swan  song  for  W.  Averell 
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Harriman.  His  wide  experience  and  his 
deep  understanding  will  always  be  need- 
ed in  this  chaotic  world.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  his  gray  fedora  will  be  seen 
soon  again  in  the  world's  halls  of 
diplomacy. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
would  dare  tell  a  senior  Member  of  Con- 
gress, "Senator,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about;  I  do."  and  walk 
away  unscathed.  Averell  Harriman  has 
such  confidence.  It  comes,  indeed,  from 
his  having  experienced  so  much,  from 
knowing  so  much — the  result  of  the 
blending  of  a  patrician  background  with 
a  relentless  curiosity  and  an  opened 
mind.  Educated  at  Groton  and  Yale, 
Averell  Harriman  still  astounds  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Paris  peace  talks  with  his 
vigor  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  dedi- 
cation to  public  service.  He  is  known 
for  waking  staff  members  at  8  in  the 
morning  and,  with  the  newspapers  al- 
ready read,  conferring  with  men  half  his 
77  years.  Americans  sent  to  Paris  as  tech- 
nicians in  Vietnamese  politics  have  cred- 
ited Harriman  with  major  objectives  of 
the  negotiations.  He  has  brought  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  discussions  and 
has  obtained  reciprocity  for  the  U.S. 
bombing  halt  of  North  Vietnam.  Art 
Buchwald  has  signaled  his  success  in 
Paris  by  labeling  him  "knight  of  the 
round  table."  Retiring  at  the  peak  of  a 
long  career,  Harriman  now  returns  to 
private  life. 

But  so  often  has  he  announced  his  in- 
tention to  retire  from  public  service  that 
many  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Averell 
Harriman  will  no  longer  participate  in 
American  public  life.  This  "last  of  the 
tall  timbers  of  the  New  Deal "  has  long 
been  a  familiar  presence  in  higher  do- 
mestic and  foreign  coimclls.  During  the 
36  years  since  then  he  has  served  In  more 
positions  than  any  American  since  Pres- 
ident John  Quincy  Adams.  A  landed  aris- 
tocrat and  former  railroad  executive 
from  a  conservative  Republican  back- 
ground, he  recognized  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  the  depression  and  applied 
his  administrative  talents  to  the  national 
recovery  program.  His  service  in  inter- 
national affairs  began  in  1941  when  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  In  1943  he  represented  Amer- 
ican interests  in  Moscow.  His  relation- 
ship with  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Churchill, 
and  Stalin  brought  Harriman  to  the  fore 
of  wartime  diplomacy.  During  the  late 
forties  Harriman  helped  direct  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  His  role  in  the 
organization  of  NATO  in  1951  gave  him 
direct  experience  on  the  stage  of  tlie  cold 
war.  No  other  diplomat  has  dealt  directly 
with  Trotsky.  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  in 
gradually  changing  East- West  relations. 
Harriman  served  as  Governor  of  my  own 
State  of  New  York  from  1954  to  1958.  In 
1961.  he  joined  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion as  its  senior  New  Frontiersman. 
Mankind  is  grateful  for  his  role  in  secur- 
ing the  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  Harriman  to  India 
in  1964  on  a  special  mission  to  assess  the 
Sino-Indian  border  dispute.  In  the  spring 
of  1968,  President  Johnson  wisely  tapped 
Harriman  to  handle  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions over  Vietnam. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict  call  for  a  man  of  Harri- 


man's special  abilities.  Familiarity  with 
world  leaders  has  given  Harriman  an  in- 
stinct for  dealing  with  men  of  power.  Be- 
cause of  his  experience  in  negotiation, 
Harriman  has  an  extraordinary  appreci- 
ation of  differences  of  approach  among 
figures  of  the  Communist  camp.  Al- 
though he  is  suspicious  of  what  he  calls 
the  outward  thrust  of  communism,  his 
habit  is  to  negotiate  from  an  awareness 
of  the  opposition's  point  of  view.  Harri- 
man's diplomatic  achievements  in  Paris 
in  spite  of  the  strains  which  frustrate 
progress  are  a  tribute  to  his  career.  He 
leaves  diplomatic  service  in  particularly 
trying  times.  The  achievements,  the 
character,  and  the  humanitarian  love  of 
peace  of  Averell  Harriman  will  serve  as 
a  model  to  all  men  of  all  nations  in  their 
quest  for  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  today  to  a  great  American 
statesman,  the  Honorable  W.  Averell 
Harriman. 

This  month  not  only  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  Governor  Harriman's  mission 
to  Paris,  but  also  25  years  of  dedicated, 
energetic,  and  effective  service  to  his 
country,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  After  pursuing  a 
highly  successful  career  in  private  indus- 
try, it  was  In  January  1934  that  the  Gov- 
ernor became  an  administrator  in  the 
NRA  during  the  New  Deal.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  served  with  distinction  in 
any  number  of  vital  positions — as  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia  and  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
Assistant  and  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
as  a  key  figure  in  the  Marshall  plan  and 
head  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, as  an  outstanding  Governor  of 
New  York  and.  more  recently,  as  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  and  chief  U.S.  negotiator 
in  Paris. 

During  his  distinguished  career,  Am- 
bassador Harriman  has  truly  proved  to 
be  a  man  for  all  seasons — he  has  met 
anger  with  temper,  frustration  with  pa- 
tience, dissent  with  compassion,  and  in- 
justice with  action.  His  quarter  century 
of  tireless  and  devoted  service  stands  as 
an  example  for  us  all  and  it  is  fitting  that 
we  honor  him  today. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  privileged  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  a  tribute  to  Ambassador 
Harriman,  although  I  can  only  reempha- 
size  the  many  praises  that  have  so  de- 
sei-vedly  been  heaped  upon  him. 

If  one  man's  worth  to  his  country  can 
properly  be  assessed.  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man will  most  assuredly  stand  out  among 
this  Nation's  greatest  public  servants. 
During  his  remarkable  career  he  has 
served  his  country  as  Ambassador.  Gov- 
ernor, diplomat,  statesman,  negotiator, 
and  trouble-shooter  under  four  adminis- 
trations. No  man  in  modern  times  has 
given  of  himself  as  energetically,  ar,  de- 
votedly, as  brilliantly,  and  as  steadfastly 
as  has  this  distinguished  American.  For 
four  decades  his  name  has  been  synon- 
ymous with  public  service  of  the  highest 
order. 

An  exceptional  public  career  that  be- 
ban  under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in 
the  1930's  carried  him  to  assignments  all 
over  the  world.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  troubled  century  he  has  dealt  with 
every  prominent  leader  on  the  face  of 


the  globe.  At  the  Atlantic  Charter  meet- 
ing, at  Teheran,  Cairo,  at  Yalta,  and  at 
Potsdam,  he  lent  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ents to  the  negotiations  leading  to  p>eace 
and  reconstruction  in  a  world  that  knew 
the  ravages  of  the  most  destructive  and 
devastating  war  in  mankind's  history. 

In  1963,  he  successfully  carried  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  word  on  the  Test-Ban 
Treaty  to  all  nations,  reminding  them 
of  the  dire  realities  and  responsibilities 
of  the  atomic  age. 

He  crowned  his  40  years  of  service  to 
America  by  becoming  President  John- 
sons  personal  representative  to  the  peace 
talks  in  Paris  in  an  effort  to  negotiate 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

With  each  assignment,  Ambassador 
Harriman  has  helped  to  write  a  page  in 
the  history  of  his  country's  constant 
search  for  peace. 

Ambassador  Harriman  has  honored  his 
country  by  his  service  to  it.  He  has  hon- 
ored the  Presidents  who  have  asked  him 
to  serve.  He  has  the  everlasting  thanks 
of  a  grateful  nation. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
welcome  home,  Mr.  Harriman.  We  are 
proudly  assembled  here  today,  not  to 
shout  your  "Last  Hurrah,"  but  to  say 
"Thank  You,  Mr.  Harriman."  The  entire 
country  is  in  your  debt  for  the  years  of 
service  you  have  willingly  given,  and  for 
the  immeasurable  contribution  you  have 
made  to  the  cause  of  peace.  You  have,  in 
fact,  become  America's  symbol  of  peace. 

As  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  recently  observed: 

We  don't  have  a  House  of  Lords,  Privy 
Council  or  Order  of  the  Garter.  Ml  we  do  Is 
ask  a  good  man  to  ser\'e  again  and  again  as 
F*resldents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  did. 

You  are  that  good  man.  Mr.  Harriman. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  here 
today  that  you  have  held  more  different 
Government  positions  than  any  Ameri- 
can since  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Let  the  world  know  again  that  since 
you  were  recruited  into  Government 
service  by  Harry  Hopkins  in  1933.  you 
have  served  as  a  high  official  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration, lend-lease  expediter  in 
Britain  early  in  World  War  II.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Stalin  pe- 
riod. Marshall  plan  representative  in 
Europe,  Director  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration,  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  twice  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  before  becom- 
ing the  Ambassador-at-Large  for  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 

And.  despite  your  36  years  of  inde- 
fatigable service  to  this  country,  there  is 
a  bounce  to  your  step  and  a  verve  to  your 
manner  that  we  younger  and  lesser  men 
envy. 

We  marvel,  sir.  at  your  stamina  and 
your  enthusiasm. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  man  who  has  honored 
each  of  us.  individually,  as  he  has  hon- 
ored his  country— a  man  who  is  truly  a 
great  American. 

Welcome  home,  Mr.  Harriman.  And 
thank  you. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certainly  pleased  today  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
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war  with  Stalin,  and  later  with  Khru- 
shchev. During  those  years  he  formulated 
a  view  of  Soviet  communism  which 
served  him  well  In  his  future  role  as 
negotiator:  he  never  believed  commu- 
nism to  be  monolithic,  but  to  be  flexible 
and  subject  to  change  with  change  in 
leadership.  As  early  as  1945  he  foresaw 
the  West  would  have  extreme  difficulties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when 
such  views  were  not  popular. 

Basic  to  his  philosophy  is  the  concept 
that  the  United  States  must  extend  her 
hand  in  friendship  while  simultaneously 
keeping  her  guard  up.  This  commitment 
to  friendship  logically  produces  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  helping  the  under- 
developed world. 

Experience  alone  does  not  account  for 
the  sparkling  career  of  this  Ambassador 
at  Large.  Ambassador  Harriman's  diffi- 
dent, patrician  manner,  his  forthright- 
ness  and  sense  of  timing,  his  broad- 
gaged  approach  and  earnest  desire  to 
understand  his  opponents'  position,  and 
his  toughness  have  earned  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  superdlplomat. 

This  distinction  coupled  with  his  broad 
experience  and  long-range  understand- 
ing of  communism  made  him  the  ideal 
man  to  head  former  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  negotiating  team  in  the  spring 
of  1968.  His  broad  purview  complemented 
to  good  advantage  the  circle  of  Vietnam 
specialists  whose  primary  understand- 
ing was  the  intricacies  of  Vietnamese  pol- 
itics. In  Paris  he  was  confronted  with 
two  basic  aims:  first,  to  work  for  reci- 
procity for  a  bombing  halt  in  terms  of 
the  cities  and  the  DMZ;  and  second,  to 
persuade  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
to  meet  at  the  same  negotiating  table. 
In  these  tasks  he  was  successful.  He  is 
responsible  for  laying  the  firm  ground- 
work for  the  future  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. ' 

At  the  age  of  77,  Mr.  Harriman  is  re- 
tiring from  a  career  whose  range  extends 
over  three  decades.  His  enthusiasm, 
forthrightness,  and  independence  have 
won  him  great  admiration  from  both  col- 
leagues and  adversaries.  His  retirement 
from  public  service  coincides  with  the 
end  of  an  era,  an  era  in  which  peace 
was  sought  but  never  fully  achieved.  Let 
us  hope  that  future  generations  will 
profit  from  the  guarantees  against  war 
which  he  sought  to  provide.  Let  us  offer 
tribute,  thanks,  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future  to  an  invaluable  public  servant 
and  distinguished  "cold  war  diplomat." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  international  statesman,  a  diplomat 
of  the  first  order  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman.  I 
have  had  the  rare  privilege  and  honor 
of  knowing  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  for  a  number  of  years. 
Ambassador  Harriman  visited  our  State 
many  times,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  him  and  share  many  plat- 
forms with  him  during  his  travels  in 
California. 

Ambassador  Harriman's  remarkable 
career  is  one  of  outstanding  service  to 
our  country  and  indeed  to  the  world 
community.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  in  1946,  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  by  President  Truman. 
He  also  served  as  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce in  the  Tnunan  administration.  In 
1950  he  was  named  U.S.  special  rep- 
resentative to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  He  was  then  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
afterward  named  Ambassador  at  Large 
by  President  Kennedy.  In  addition,  he 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  In  the 
Kennedy  administration.  In  1965,  he  was 
again  appointed  Ambassador  at  Large 
by  President  Johnson  and  was  later 
named  as  special  U.S.  representative  to 
the  Paris  peace  negotiations,  a  post 
which  he  has  held  the  last  8  months. 

After  serving  four  Presidents  and 
spending  much  of  his  time  abroad,  he  is 
now  retiring  after  a  career  In  Govern- 
ment service  spanning  a  quarter  of  a 
centry.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  much- 
deserved  freedom  from  the  great  bur- 
dens he  has  carried  so  well.  I  hope  he 
spends  his  time  speaking  and  writing 
of  the  fascinating  accoimt  of  his  ex- 
periences as  our  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  Ambassador. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular honor  and  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  rise  in  tribute  to  W. 
Averell  Harriman.  More  than  any  man 
in  our  Nation's  modern  history  he  has 
given  of  himself  and  his  incredible  tal- 
ents and  experience  to  public  service. 
Our  late  President  Kennedy  said,  in  fact, 
that  except  for  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Averell  Harriman  has  held  'as  many  Im- 
portant jobs  as  any  American  in  our 
history." 

Born  to  great  wealth  and  responsibil- 
ities in  private  enterprise,  Averell  Har- 
riman nevertheless  recognized  early  the 
vital  role  of  goverrmient  in  solving  the 
critical  problems  confronting  the  Nation. 
He  first  began  his  public  service  In  the 
domestic  area,  as  a  member  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Business  Advisory  Council  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  he 
subsequently  headed.  He  also  served  as 
Administrator  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration.  To  these  tasks,  and  later 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  President 
Truman,  he  brought  his  tremendous 
knowledge,  expertise,  and  ability  to  help 
resolve  the  problems  plaguing  the  coun- 
try during  the  depression  and  the  war- 
time aftermath  on  the  domestic  front. 

Much  later  on,  from  1954  to  1958,  he 
undertook  responsibility  on  the  domestic 
scene  of  quite  another  nature — as  an 
elected  official,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
State.  And  In  this  role  he  showed  again 
his  vast  initiative  and  creativity,  his  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 
For  long  before  we  moved  on  the  Federal 
level  he  started  in  New  York  an  anti- 
poverty  program,  an  old-age  program 
particularly  geared  to  the  care  of  mental 
cases,  and  a  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram. 

He  continues  this  rare  dedication  to  all 
our  citizens  today,  for  as  one  familiar 
with  his  recent  career  has  said,  he  has  a 
"far  more  restless  and  Insistent  social 
conscience  than  most  of  the  dedicated 
youiig  men  on  the  New  Frontier." 

I  believe,  however,  that  most  of  us 
tWnk  of  Averell  Harriman's  most  sig- 
nificant achievements  in  the  diplomatic 
and  international  area.  In  such  capacities 
he  has  served  four  Presidents — Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  John  F. 
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Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — in  a 
range  and  variety  of  assignments  that 
is  unparalleled. 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War 
II  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
conflict,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  and 
later  in  Great  Britain  as  the  President's 
special  representative  to  handle  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  combining  shipping, 
resources,  and  lend-lease  programs  under 
which  the  United  States  was  seeking  to 
aid  embattled  England. 

He  then  became  our  wartime  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow  and  a  close  consultant 
to  President  Roosevelt  during  the  Tehe- 
ran, Yalta,  and  Potsdam  Conferences. 
From  that  time  on,  he  has  spent  more 
time  in  direct  consultation  with  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  and  other  leaders  of  Com- 
munist Russia  than  any  other  American 
official.  Later  he  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  for  President  Truman  and 
as  his  Director  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration:  and  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  JohJison  he  was  entrusted 
with  vital  diplomatic  assignments  as  Am- 
bassador at  Large.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs. 

Throughout  his  long  and  unique  career 
he  has  never  hesitated  to  undertake  any 
assignment  asked  of  him.  When  entering 
the  Kennedy  administration  as  a  roving 
ambassador,  he  was  under  no  illusions 
that  he  was  in  the  inner  circle.  He  stated 
at  that  time : 

I  started  as  a  private  with  Roosevelt  and 
worked  to  the  top.  And  then  I  had  to  start 
;is  a  private  aU  over  again  with  Truman  and 
work  to  the  top.  That  Is  what  I  intend  to  do 
again. 

And  he  did.  By  the  summer  of  1961 
Harriman  was  in  charge  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations  that  led  to  a  cease-fire  in 
Laos  and  in  the  fall  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Far  East.  A 
year  later  he  headed  the  mission  to  India 
and  Pakistan  that  started  a  barrier 
against  Chinese  penetration  of  the  sub- 
continent and  then  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  Later 
he  carried  on  the  vital  discussions  which 
brought  about  the  historic  test  ban  agree- 
ment with  Russia.  And  we  all  know  well 
the  remarkable  dedication,  stamina  and 
brilliance  he  has  brought,  as  in  all  under- 
takings, to  the  recent  complex  and  dif- 
ficult meetings  in  Paris  that  appear 
finally  to  be  reaching  the  beginning  of 
substantive  negotiations  on  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  the  text 
of  an  enlightening  "Conversation  With 
Governor  Averell  Harriman"  by  NBC 
correspondents  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Chet 
Huntley,  and  Ray  Scherer  which  was 
televised  on  May  21, 1967.  It  is  a  revealing 
Glimpse  into  the  nature  and  outlook  of 
this  man  to  whom  all  Americans  owe  a 
debt  that  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
repay : 

A    CONVERSATION    WITH    GOV.    AVERELL    HaBRI- 

MAN,  With  NBC  Nev^s  Correspondents  Jo- 
seph C.  Harsch,  Chet  Huntlet,  and  Ray 
Scherer.  May  21,  1967 
Scherer.  Governor  Harriman,  we  find  our- 
selves sitting  here  between  busts  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  the  first  President  you  worked 


for,  and  lyndon  Johnson,  the  latest  but  per- 
haps not  the  last  President  that  you  worlced 
for.  This  Is  a  considerable  span  of  American 
history.  I  wonder  if  we  might  ask  you  to 
compare  these  two  Presidents  in  terms  of 
their  style  of  command. 

Governor  Harriman.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to, 
briefly,  in  terms  of  working  for  them.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  work  for  President  Roosevelt 
particularly  during  the  war.  I  reported  di- 
rectly to  him  rather  than  through  the  State 
Department,  both  when  I  was  in  England 
and  Russia.  He  never  wanted  to  make  a  deci- 
sion until  all  the  evidence  was  in.  I  think 
that  was  a  very  wise  quality  of  his,  because 
a  premature  decision  can  get  the  country  in 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

So  when  I  would  go  to  him  before  I  went 
to  Britain  or  to  Russia,  I  would  ask  him 
questions  on  what  his  policy  was.  He  always 
talked  around  the  subject.  He  gave  me  the 
idea  or  the  Ideas  he  had  in  mind,  but  he 
would  never  sav,  "You  do  this."  And  he  de- 
pended upon,  I  think,  the  men  that  worked 
for  him,  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  applied  the  ideas  he 
had  in  mind. 

Now,  he  was  quite  Impersonal,  let  s  say, 
about  the  way  he  dealt  with  his  emissaries. 
If  thev  came  through  all  right,  you  were  all 
right;  "if  you  made  a  mistake,  you  were  out 
on  a  limb.  And  you  knew  that  and  it  made 
it  rather  interesting  to  work  for. him.  But  I 
was  very  fortunate  because  I  had  known  him 
since  I  was  a  young  boy,  and  he  trusted  me. 
President  Johnson  in  many  ways  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  President  Rooseevlt.  You  know,  when 
he  was  a  young  Congressman  he  was  the 
only  Texas  Congressman  that  got  reelected— 
I  think  it  was  1938 — who  voted  for  the  min- 
imum wage.  25  cents  an  hour  minimum 
wage.  Every  other  Congressman  in  Texas — I 
think  there  were  half  a  dozen— got  beaten. 
And  I  find  in  many  of  the  things  he  is 
doing  It's  either  inspired  by  the  New  Deal  or 
unfinished  business  of  the  New  Deal.  And  in 
foreign  affairs  I  think  I  have  perhaps  In- 
herited his  confidence  In  me,  because  he 
never  asks  me  to — tells  me  what  to  do.  He 
says,  "You  have  been  through  this.  You 
handle  it  the  way  you  think  best." 

Now  they  are  quite  different  in  their  man- 
ner, but  in  a  sense  I  find  the  same  kind  of 
confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
treat  me. 

Scherer.  Governor,  you  have  brought  us 
from  the  beginning,  so  to  speak,  to  the  end. 
Suppose  we  go  back  to  the  beginning.  What 
was  It  that  first  Impelled  you  to  become  an 
International  citizen? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  It  dated  back  to 
my  business  activities.  I  was  Involved  in  rail- 
roading, you  know,  and  I  got  my  training  In 
business  In  the  railroad.  But  after  the  war  I 
felt  that  New  York  would  take  over  from 
London  as  the  International  banker,  and  I 
formed  a  small  firm  to  do  international 
banking  business.  And  that  led  me  to  travel 
a  great  deal  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  I  got  to  know  what  was  going  on. 
Incidentally,  X  thought  that  the  Russian 
Revolution  would  play  a  very  important  role. 
Scherer.  What  year  was  this,  sir? 
Governor  Harriman.  This  was  1921, 1  think. 
So  m  order  to  find  out  about  it  as  bankers 
we  did  business  with  them,  and  we  made 
loans  for  credits,  we  found  export  trade,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  found  they  paid 
their  bills. 

And  then  one  of  my  associates  made  a  deal 
for  a  concession  under  Lenin's  new  economic 
policy,  and  in  1926,  just  40  years  ago,  I  first 
went  to  Moscow.  And  I  found  that  Stalin  was 
moving  up.  Trotsky  was  moving  out,  the  new 
economic  policy  was  on  the  way  out,  and  the 
Idea  Lenin  had  to  hire  foreign  enterprise  to 
develop  their  resources  was  not  a  new  policy. 
So  we  negotiated  a  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
cession and  gave  It  up.  We  got  our  money  out 
with  Interest  and  with  a  little  profit. 

But  at  that  time  I  saw  all  of  the  leaders 


with  the  exception  of  Stalin,  who  was  very 
hard  to  see  In  those  days. 

Huntley.  Governor  Harriman,  I  guess — 
would  It  be  1928  that  you  first  Identified 
yourself  with  domestic  politics? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say 
I  first  identified  myself  with  domestic  pol- 
itics. That  Is  the  first  year  I  became  a  Demo- 
crat. I  voted  for  Al  Smith,  If  that's  identify- 
ing myself  In  politics.  I  was  a  voter,  nothing 
more. 

But  that  was  due — that  was  quite  a  rup- 
ture In  my  life,  because  I  had  been  brought 
up  a  tjood,  solid,  conservative  Republican, 
you  know,  and  I  felt  that  Republican  policies 
at  that  time  were  going  to  lead  to  inter- 
national disaster.  We  had  to  go  back  to  Wil- 
son's idea  of  participating  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  you  remember,  and  also  we  were 
lending  money  abroad  In  large  sums  and 
building  up  taritT  barriers,  and  I  felt  it  was 
going  to  be  Impossible  for  the  Europeans  or 
the  South  Americans  to  repay  those  loans 
under  that  policy. 

The  Democrats  were  supposed  to  be  the 
free  trade  party.  I  didn't  like  the  speculation 
going  on  In  Wall  Street.  And  I  knew  Al  Smith. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  parks,  and 
I  had  been  involved  in  parks  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy — my  father  and  mother  were — in  state 
parks.  And  so  I  voted  for  Al  Smith,  and  I 
have  been  a  Democrat  ever  since. 

Huntley.  Your  first  role  in  public  service 
was  with  the  NRA.  as  I  recall.  How  good  an 
economist  was  FDR? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well.  I  think  he  was 
not  a  particularly  good  economist.  He  had  a 
brain  trust  that  had  different  views,  as  you 
remember,  and  he  had  different  ideas. 

I  think  his  important  contribution  was 
his  willingness  to  experiment,  and  the  fact 
that  he  wasn't  tied  to  any  particular  scheme 
or  plan,  and  the  great  revolution  was  the 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  responsibility  for  individ- 
uals, the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  not — no  longer  the  kind  of  economy 
where  man  could  fend  for  himself,  if  not  a 
West  where  he  could  pick  and  up  and  migrate 
and  carve  out  a  farm  for  himself. 

When  we  had  this  terrific  depression,  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work  and  they  couldn't 
fend  for  themselves,  and  since  that  time 
there  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
both  parties  have  accepted.  None  of  the  pro- 
posals that  Roosevelt  carried  through  have 
been  repealed  by  the  Republicans,  even  in 
the  eight  years  under  President  Elsenhower. 
And  that  was  the  great  contribution  that  he 
made. 

Scherer.  Governor,  when  you  went  to  Lon- 
don in  those  war  years  you  spent  an  awful  lot 
of  time  with  Winston  Churchill.  I  have  had 
the  feeling  that  Mr.  Churchill  liked  to  have 
you  around.  He  took  you  wherever  he  went 

to  see  the  war  damage,  and  that 

Governor  Harriman.  That  was  the  first  two 
months  I  was  there.  That  was  the  winter  of 
1941.  before  we  were  In  the  war.  And  he  very 
soon  told  me  that  he  recognized  that  their 
best  chance  was  to  hold  out  In  Britain  and 
hold  the  Middle  East.  He  also  wanted  to  hold 
Singapore. 

But  he  knew  that  they  couldn't  win  the 
war  without  American  support,  and  he 
thought  sooner  or  later  we  would  come  in 
the  war.  But  of  course  he  put  up  a  very  bold 
front,  and  he  was  extraordinary  In  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  tried  to  keep  the  morale  of 
the  British  people.  And  during  that  year  that 
I  was  there  they  stood  alone.  I  think  it  was 
the  most  thrilling  year  I've  ever  spent  be- 
cause every  man.  woman  and  child  had  only 
one  purpose,  and  they  looked  to  Churchill 
for  leadership. 

So  he  did  take  me  around  with  him  w^hen 
he  visited  the  cities  that  had  been  badly  hit 
by  the  blitz,  you  know.  I  remember  once  In 
Bristol,  we  got  there  rather  by  accident  very 
earlv  In  the  morning,  just  after  Bristol  had 
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all  thought  he'd  come 
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been  hit.  snd  there  vas  a  ceremony  giving 
honorary  degreee  by  ;he  Bristol  University, 
of  which   Churchill   4a«  Chancellor.   People 


Immediately  after  this 


very  bad  blitz  that  had  taken  place. 

He  went  around  the  city  after  the  cere- 
monies at  the  unlve^lty,  and  I  happened 
to  be  alone  with  him  (n  his  car.  This  Is  one 
of  the  nice  stories.  I  tklnk.  As  we  pulled  out 
of  the  railroad  statloni— and  he  used  to  wave 
to  people  that  were  leaking  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartmeilts  as  we  went  out  of 
the   city — he  said — he   used   to   tell   me — he 


said.   "I  try  to  catch 


catch  a  person's  eye,  something  Is  exchanged 
between  you." 


And  then  as  we  left 


people's  eyes.  If  you 


the  station  he  picked 


up  the  newspapers,  '^tou  know,  he  used  to 
read  the  newspapers  afldly  In  spite  of  all  the 
reports  that  he  got.  He|  wanted  to  know  what 
people  were  thinking  {about.  And  he  put  It 


and  there  were  tears 
ks.  And  he  said — he 
pplause  that  he  had 
he  said  very  simply. 
nslblUty.  They  have 
his — that  was  the 


up  In  front  of  his  fac 
running  down  his  chi 
wasn't  elated  by  this 
from   everyone  at  all 
"This   is   a   grave   res; 

such  faith."  And  that 

man  In  war.  He  wasn't-j-he  knew  the  dangers, 
be  had  the  determlna^on,  and  he  knew  his 
responsibility  to  the  people 

SctSERER,  you  then  went  to  Russia  with 
Wlnslon  Crmrchlll  anc  you  first  saw  Stalin. 
How  do  you  equate  the  two  men  as  war-time 
leaders? 

Governor  Harriman  No.  It  was  the  second 
time  I  saw  Stalin  I  went  with  Beaverbrook 
In  '41.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  sent  this — It 
was  still  before  we  wer«  In  the  war — sent  this 
supply  mission,  in  wh.ch  I  represented  the 
United  States  and  Beaverbrook  the  British. 
And  we  tried  to  develap  what  the  require- 
ments of  Russia  were  to  keep  them  In  the 
flght. 

As  I  have  said.  Roosevelt  hoped  that  keep- 
ing the  Russians  In  the  war  would  make  It 
not  necessary  for  us  to  send  troops  In  the 
continent,  although  he  recognized  we  would 
have  to  Intervene  wltii  our  Naval  and  Air 
Force  when  it  was  develbped. 

So  I  saw  Stalin  for  four  nights  wltb  Beav- 
erbrook, and  I  think  11  was  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, early  October,  of  "41.  The  next  year 
Churchill  went  to  discuss  military  strategy 
and  the  President  asl:ed  me  to  go  along. 
Churchill  wanted  me  to,  In  order  to  show 
that  we  were  together.  And  Stalin  was  driv- 
ing for  the  second  f ron  t  at  that  time.  It  was 
very  rough  with  ChuTEhlll,  and  I  thought 
that  Churchill's  handl  ng  of  that  situation 
was  brilliant,  when  t  e  talked  about  the 
British  Navy  turning  back. 

"Never  before  in  hlst<iry,"  said  Stalin,  "had 
the  British  Navy  turne  d  back."  Roosevelt — 
Churchill  made,  I  thlnlt,  the  greatest  speech 
he's  ever  made  In  his  1  fe.  In  which  he  went 
through  all  of  the  history  of  the  war,  what 
the  British  had  done,  iie  manner  In  which 
they  had  stood  up  aloni .  He  didn't — he  never 
remembered  that  you  liad  to  interpret,  and 
the  British  Interpreter  got  so  fascinated  by 
what  he  said  that  he  pu  t  down  his  pencil  and 
Ustened. 

And  suddenly  ChurcliUl  realized  this,  you 
know,  and  he  said,  "Yau'd  better  translate." 
So  he  started  In,  and  the  man  was  stumbling 
over  his  notes,  and  ho  pulled  him  by  his 
shoulder.  "Did  you  tel  them  this,  did  you 
tell  them  that."  Anc  after  a  little  bit 
Stalin  started  to  laugh.  He  said  something  to 
this  effect.  He  said.  "Y<iur  words  are  no  im- 
portance. What  Is  vital  Is  your  spirit."  This 
was  Stalin  to  Churchill. 

ScHERER.  Did  you  sense  any  special  chem- 
istry between  those  two" 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  there  was  later 
on.  That  last  night  we  were  there  he  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  i  light  with  him,  as  Is 
recorded,  and  there  the;  had  a  very  Intimate 
talk.  And  later  on  I  thli  ,k  they  got  to  respect 
each  other  as  war-time  t  Hies. 

I  don't  think  Stalin  ever  thought  that  he 
would  work  with  Churcl  lUl  after  the  war,  but 


I  remember  his  making  a — I  think  It  was  the 
time  De  OauUe  was  In  the  Kremlin  for  a 
banquet.  Stalin  toasted  both  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt,  and  I  wrote  down  his  toast  to 
Churchill  because  I  thought  It  was  so  sig- 
nificant. He  toasted  the  Prime  Minister,  "My 
friend  and  collaborator  In  this  war,  a  man 
of  Indestructible  fighting  spirit."  He  under- 
lined "In  this  war." 

But  with  Roosevelt  It  was  different.  Roose- 
velt— In  the  first  place,  Stalin  respected 
American  jxiwer,  American  Industry.  And 
also  I  got  the  feeling  that  the  New  Deal  was 
not  In  the  Communist  books,  you  know.  It 
wasn't  part  of  the  Marxist  concept  of  capi- 
talism. He  was  concerned  to  know  what  was 
going  on  In  the  United  States.  He  seemed  to 
listen  with  the  greatest  of  attention  to  every- 
thing that  Roosevelt  said  and  he  treated  him 
with  a  great  deal  more  respect,  with  Roose- 
velt— as  far  as  Roosevelt  was  concerned.  With 
Churchill,  Stalin  didn't  mind  weighing  In.  I 
think  he  rather  liked  his  reaction. 

HtiNTLET.  I  believe  you  thought  Stalin  was 
an  unquestioned  war-time  leader  with  great 
ability,  didn't  you? 

Governor  Harriman.  Yes,  I  did.  I  differen- 
tiate between  his  brutality  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  his  Internal  affairs, 
which  were  utterly  ruthless  and  brutal,  al- 
though he  did  have  Ideology  back  of  It — and 
that's  a  long  story.  I  hope  we  will  get  some 
of  It  from  his  daughter,  but — the  memoirs 
will  be  most  Interesting,  but  he  had — he  was 
the  leader.  He  understood  every  aspect  of  the 
civilian  problem,  the  supply  problem,  the 
food  problem,  and  also  every  aspect  of  the 
military  problem. 

And  I  found  him  with  great  determination. 
When  I  saw  him  In  September,  early  October 
of  '41 — that  was  when  the  Germans  were 
first  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  only  30  miles 
away — he  was  determined  to  hold  out.  When 
all  the  diplomatic  corps  left,  he  stayed  In 
Moscow.  And  he  told  me  at  that  time — he 
said.  "Lf  they  take  Moscow  we  will  continue 
to  flght,  but  we  will  have  to  go  back  of  the 
Ural  Mountains."  He  thought  that  Hitler  had 
made  a  great  tactical  blunder  by  not  driving 
to  Moscow  Instead  of  fanning  out  in  three 
attacks.  You  know,  one  towards  Petrograd, 
or  Leningrad,  and  one  towards  Moscow,  and 
one  down  towards  the  oil  fields. 

If  they  had  driven  to  Moscow  they  would 
have  broken  the  control.  The  capital  Is  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  and  with  all  the  com- 
munication and  the  center  of  Industry,  and 
all.  It  would  have  broken  them.  But  he  said. 
"We'll  never  surrender." 

HtJNTiXT.  Well,  Yalta  was  sort  of  the  cul- 
mination of  those  years.  Mr.  Harriman,  have 
you  ever  sympathized  with  any  of  these 
many  doubts  about  the  Yalta  Conference? 
Governor  Harriman.  Well,  there  has  been  a 
myth  which  developed  about  Yalta  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth — Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  other  occasions,  when  Churchill 
came  to  Moscow.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Churchill  tried  their  best  to  get  Stalin 
to  agree  to  give  Independence  to  those  areas 
of  Eastern  Europe,  Poland  and  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Europe,  which  they  knew  would  be 
dominated  by  the  Red  Army  as  the  Red 
Army  advanced  and  forced  the  Nazi  forces 
back  Into  Germany.  And  they  got  an  agree- 
ment finally  that — In  Yalta — Stalin  agreed 
to  hold  free  and  unfettered  elections. 
Huntley.  Why  did  he  do  that? 
Governor  Harriman.  My  guess  Is  that  Stalin 
thought  that  the  Red  Army  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  army  of  liberation  from  the  Nazi 
terror;  and  I  think  they  were  very  disap- 
pointed when  they  found  the  Red  Armies 
looked  upon  as  a  new  Invading  force.  I  found 
that  out,  not  only  Poland  but  also  Rou- 
manla.  And  they  were  determined  not  to 
be — the  body  opinion  of  those  countries  were 
determined  not  to  be  dominated  by  a  new 
invading  force. 

I  think  Stalin  thought  that  If  they  had 
an  election  rather  quickly — he  urged  that 
election  take  place  In  Poland  within  a  month 


of  the  liberation — that  In  that  enthusiasm 
for  the  Russians  they  would  give — they 
would  elect  enough  of  a  Communist  party 
In  power  to  be  able  to  take  over.  That's  the 
only  explanation  I  can  give. 

But  you  know,  Stalin  was  very  ruthless. 
If  he  made  a  decision  and  he  believed  that 
It  wasn't  the  right  one  he  would  change  It 
without  the  slightest  consideration. 

Harsch.  Governor  Harriman,  you  came 
back  to  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
I  think  It  was  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence, wasn't  It? 

Governor  Harriman.  That's  right. 
Harsch.  And  startled  a  good  many  people 
by  saying  what  I  suppose  you  said  to  Roose- 
velt when  you  referred  to  that  by  telling 
everyone  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble 
with  Russia  after  the  war.  Would  you  go 
back  and  tell  us  the  point  at  which  you  first 
realized  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  Russia  and  why?  What  brought 
you  to  that  point  of  view? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  all  through  the 
war  It  was  a  question  of  whether  they  would 
cooperate  or  not.  I  realized  they  were  treat- 
ing us  as  potential  enemies.  They  wouldn't 
tell  us  where  their  radio  stations  were,  they 
wouldn't  give  us  the  facts  about  their  own 
Red  Army  order  of  battle. 

We  exchanged  dally  the  order  of  battle  be- 
tween each  other  as  to  what  we  knew  about 
the  German  or  the  enemy  order.  But  we 
would — they  were  very  suspicious  of  us,  and 
I  thought  It  was  very  doubtful  one  way  or 
another  all  the  way  through,  but  I  still  agreed 
with  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  we  should  try 
to  come  to  an  understanding.  And  of  course 
through  the  United  Nations  declarations  and 
otherwise,  they — through  the  Moscow  dec- 
laration— they  took  some  very  strong  posi- 
tions which  encouraged  people  to  believe  they 
were  going  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Now,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  Kremlin  councils,  even 
Stalin's  Politburo.  There  were  differences  of 
views.  Some  thought  we  ought  to  cooperate 
In  the  postwar  world  to  help  the  reconstruc- 
tion. Others  thought  that  the  dislocations 
were  so  great  in  the  postwar  world  that  was 
the  time  to  drive  Communism  forward.  And 
of  course  the  decision  was  to  go  it  alone,  to 
drive  It  forward. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  give  you  an  Idea  that 
Stalin  didn't  control  the  Politburo,  but  I 
was  led  to  believe  by  what  certain  Individ- 
uals told  me  who  were  there,  that  there 
were  very  free  discussions  In  the  Politburo 
of  a  new  subject  until  a  decision  was  made; 
but  then  when  Stalin  said,  "Well  that  is  It," 
anyone  who  left  the  room  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulder  was  a  marked  man  and  was  in 
Siberia  the  next  day. 

But  I  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  And  the  decision  was  made.  Stalin 
himself,  and  I  saw  him  at  Sochi  in  October 
1945,  said  he  had  decided  to  pursue  an  Isola- 
tionist policy,  as  he  called  it. 

Harsch.  When  do  you  think  he  made  that 
decision? 

Governor  Harriman.  It's  very  hard  to  tell, 
but  I  think — my  feeling  was  that  he  made 
it  when  he  broke  the  agreements  In  Yalta — 
that  he  decided  to  go  his  own  way,  you 
know,  when  he  refused  to  go  through  with 
the  agreement  on  Poland. 

But  at  that  time  I  think  I  offended  a  num- 
ber of — I  don't  know  whether  you  were  of- 
fended, Joe,  but  I  offended  a  number  of 
people  by  telling  them  a  very  simple  fact. 
that  we  had  to  recognize  that  our  objectives 
and  the  Kremlin  objectives  were  different. 
They  wanted  to  communlze  the  world.  We 
wanted  *'hat  we  called  a  free  and  democratic 
world,  but  that  we'd  have  to  try  to  find  a 
way  to  live  at  p>eace  in  this  small  planet. 
And  that  was  such  a  shock.  I  think  you  were 
at  one  of  those  meetings. 

Harsch.  It  shook  a  lot  of  people  at  tbat 
time,  of  course. 
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Governor  Harriman.  Do  you  remember  any- 
thing about  the  talks  which  you  attended? 

Harsch.  Well,  I  remember  that  one  or  two 
of  our  colleagues  walked  out,  they  were  so 
shaken  by  It.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  think, 
that  a  high  person  In  Government  had  Just 
stated  flatly  that  we  were  In  for  real  trouble 
with  Russia  after  the  war. 

Governor  Harriman.  Those  were  off-the- 
record  talks,  If  you  remember,  and  It  was  one 
of  the  few  times  In  my  life  that  the  press 
has  broken  an  off  the  record.  But  some  peo- 
ple were  so  shocked  they  wrote  that  I  was 
so  unfriendly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  ought 
to  be  recalled  as  Ambassador. 

Harsch.  But  SUlln  didn't  regard  you  as 
unfriendly,  did  he? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  you  know  he — 
the  strange  thing  Is  that  I've  been  very 
bluntly  frank  with  him  and  also  bluntly 
frank  with  his  successors,  but  they  know  I'm 
frank  and  they  know  that  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  American  objectives;  but  they  know 
that  I'm  honest  about  It.  And  It  becomes  one 
reason  why  President  Kennedy  used  me  In 
dealing  with  some  of  the  Important  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians. 

ScHERZR.  Before  we  move  on,  I  Just  wanted 
to  ask  you  one  thing.  The  American  public 
has  seen  a  lot  of  Svetlana  Stallna  lately.  Do 
you  recall  her? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  never  met  her.  I 
think  my  daughter,  who  was  with  me,  be- 
lieves that  she  met  her,  remembers  meeting 
her.  My  daughter  was  with  me  In  Moscow. 
My  wife  was  not  very  well.  But  she  was  one 
of  the  few  Western  women  who  were  In 
Moscow  and  she  had  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence during  the  war.  But  I  think  the  closest 
I  ever  came  to  knowing  about  Stalin's 
daughter  was  In  the  time  I  was  In  Moscow  In 
August  '42. 

The  last  night  Churchill  went  around 
alone.  The  other  three  nights  I  was  with 
Churchill.  Stalin  asked  him  to  say  for  din- 
ner, and  he  stayed  from,  I  think,  7:30  until 
3:00  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  he  said  he 
went  to  the  living  quarters,  the  apartment 
in  the  Kremlin,  and  this  girl  came  In,  who 
was  a  redheaded  girl,  a  teenager,  who  had 
quite  a  devoted  attitude  towards  her  father, 
kissed  him,  and  then  helped  lay  the  table. 
They  of  course  said,  sit  down  with  them.  And 
he  told  me  about  It  the  next  day. 

ScHERER.  Certainly  in  April  of  1945  you 
found  yourself  working  for  a  new  President, 
Harry  Truman,  a  man  that  you  hardly  knew. 
Were  you  able  to  help  him,  to  assist  him  In 
picking  up  the  reins  of  government? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  helped  him  or  not.  I  felt  that  It 
was  very  Important  for  me  to  get  back  to 
Washington  as  fast  as  possible  In  order  to 
tell  him  that  Stalin  was  breaking  his  agree- 
ments In  Yalta  and  give  him  a  real  pitch  on 
the  developments  of  the  situation,  and  so  I 
came  back.  I  came  back  In  forty-eight  hours. 
It  was  a  record,  I  think,  from  Moscow.  In 
those  days.  I  had  a  plane  at  my  disposal. 
And  I  went  In  to  see  him. 

I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  very  long 
talk.  I  thought  It  was  going  to  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  him.  Just  as  It  would  have 
been  quite  difficult  to  persuade  Joe.  I  found 
that  he  had  read  all  the  messages  that  I  had 
sent  and  that  Roosevelt  had  sent  to  Stalin. 
He  already  knew  that  Roosevelt  recognized 
that  Stalin  was  breaking  his  agreements.  And 
our  conversation  turned  out  to  be  quite  brief. 

He  understood  It.  And  that  was  the  flrst 
time  I  realized  what  an  extraordinary  faculty 
Mr.  Truman  had  of  reading  all  of  the  docu- 
ments. I  found  as  I  worked  for  him  more 
and  more  It  became  even  embarrassing,  be- 
cause things  which  I  was  supposed  to  know 
about  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  had  read 
detailed  reports  when  I  had  only  read  the 
summaries. 

But  by  the  time  I  saw  him,  which  was 
shortly  afterward,  within  a  week  of  the  time 
President  Roosevelt  died.  I   found  he  was 


fully  awar^  of  the  problems,  and  I  did  try 
to  get  him  to  still  work  on  It,  and  I  got  him 
to  send  Harry  Hopkins  to  Moscow  in  June, 
the  end  of  May,  I  think,  of  that  year,  to  try 
to  make  a  last  pitch  for  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment. And  I  never  gave  up  on  the  possibili- 
ty of  working  with  the  Russians  and  never 
have  today.  I  have  always  said  we  must  have 
a    friendly    hand    out    and    our    guard    up. 

But  I  became  quite  close  to  him.  of  course, 
over  the  years.  In  the  beginning  I  had  a 
very — I  hardly  knew  him.  as  you  say,  but  I 
got  great  respect  for  him  at  once  even  though 
in  the  beginning  he  was  somewhat  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  experience.  For  that  reason 
I  think  he  depended  a  little  bit  too  much 
upon  Jimmy  Byrnes  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  much  wiser  when  he  got  control  of 
things  himself. 

ScHERER.  Well,  as  I  recall.  Governor,  you 
had  hardly  gotten  home  from  Moscow  when 
you  were  off  again  as  Ambassador,  this  time 
sent  to  London.  How  was  that? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  came  back  from 
Moscow  In,  I  think  It  was,  January — early 
February  of  1946 — and  resigned.  And  Jimmy 
Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State,  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him.  I  was  cleaning  up  some  of  the 
affairs,  several  weeks  after  I  had  been  home. 
p>erhap>s  the  end  of  February,  early  March. 
And  be  said.  "Now,  It  would  be  very  nice  If 
you  went  to  London." 

I  said,  "No.  I  have  been  overseas  five  years, 
and  I  want  to  stay  home  with  my  family  and 
go  back  to  business."  I  think  that  was  a 
quite  natural  thing  to  do. 

He  said.  "Well,  you'd  better  go  talk  to  the 
President  about  It."  So  I  arranged  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  President,  and  I  mar- 
shalled my — 

Scherer.  Your  arguments? 

Governor  Harriman.  Arguments,  as  to  why 
I  couldn't  go.  and  I  went  to  see  blm.  And 
like  most  of  my  talks  with  him,  they  were 
very  brief.  I  have  forgotten  what  he  called 
me — Averell  or  Ambassador — but  In  any 
event,  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  London. 
We  are  having  difficulty  vrtth  the  Russians 
over  Iran."  You  remember  there  was  the 
treaty  they  had  with  the  British  to  pull 
their  troops  out  of  Northern  Iran  when  the 
British  pulled  out  of  Southern  Iran.  "They're 
refusing  to  take  their  troops  out  of  Iran,  and 
this  may  lead  to  war.  I  must  have  someone 
In  London  that  knows  the  British,  as  you 
do,  and  whom  I  have  confidence  In." 

So  my  arguments  dropped  away,  and  I 
simply  said,  "Mr.  President,  when  do  you 
want  me  to  go?" 

He  said,  "As  soon  as  you  can  get  there." 

And  I  did  add,  however,  that,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  you  won't  forget  me."  Sometimes 
P*resldents  forget  their  ambassadors.  "And 
don't  leave  me  there  too  long." 

So  actually  I  was  only  Ambassador  In  Brit- 
ain for  six  months. 

Scherer.  Didn't  he  suddenly  need  a — how 
was  it — Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  then 
brought  you  back  Into  that? 

Governor  Harriman.  Yes,  that  was  the  fa- 
mous difference  with  Henry  Wallace  over  his 
speech  on  International  affairs,  which — and 
he  had  his  choice  of  losing  his  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  losing  his  Secretary  of  State. 
So  he  lost  his  Secretary  of  Commerce.  And 
then  he  called  me  up. 

Scherer.  You  were  In  London? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  was  In  London.  Ac- 
tually I  was  with  Mr.  Churchill  at  his  coun- 
try place.  And  the  sentry  came  In — he  was 
then  out  of  power,  of  course,  but  I  still  kept 
in  contact  with  him — and  he  said,  "The 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  on  the  tele- 
phone." This  made  Mr.  Churchill  quite  in- 
terested, and  he  said,  "What  do  you  think 
he's  calling  you  about?" 

And  I  said,  "I  think  he's  going  to  offer  me 
the  Secretaryship  of  Commerce." 

Scherer.  Premonition. 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  I  thought  he'd 
live  up — I  trusted  him,  you  know.  I  thought 


he'd  live  up  to  his  promise  to  get  me  home, 
and  this  was  in  the  news.  Nobody  had  sug- 
gested it.  So  I  said  to  Mr.  Churchill,  "What 
would  you  do?" 

He  said,  "I'd  go  home.  Important  as  the 
ambassadorship  to  Britain  Is." 

So  he  did  call  me  up,  and  I  said — the  Pres- 
ident said,  "Will  you  come  back  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce?''  And  I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

He  said,  "Did  you  hear  me?  I  want  you  to 
come  back  as  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

I  wasn't  surprised.  I  think  he  was  a  little 
disappointed  that  I  wasn't,  but  anyway, 
again  I  said,  "When  do  you  want  me  back?" 

He  said.  "As  soon  as  you  can  get  here." 

So  I  did  get  back  within  a  couple  of  weeks 
after.  It  is  a  little  bit  hard  for  an  ambassa- 
dor to  disengage.  He  has  to  say  goodby  to  a 
lot  of  people.  But  that  was — then  of  course 
from  then  on  I  got  to  know  Mr.  Truman  very 
well,  and  later  on  I  had  a  number  of  different 
Jobs  for  him. 

Huntley.  Governor  Harriman,  as  you  said 
earlier,  as  early  as  1945  you  could  see  a  Com- 
munist threat  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
need  lor  a  Job  of  picking  up.  It  was  two  years 
and  more  before  this  country  responded,  but 
we  responded  in  an  unprecedented  way  with 
the  Marshall  Plan.  There  was  a  figure  In  that 
stage  of  our  history  by  the  name  of  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenburg,  whom  I  am  sure  you 
knew.  What  about  Vanderburg? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  knew  him  very  well. 
You  know,  he  was  an  Isolationist.  That  was 
perhaps  one  of  his  strengths.  And  he  made  a 
great  speech  in  January  1945  recanting,  and 
then  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  on 
the  United  Nations,  on  the  commission, 
American  Commission  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  saw  him  frequently. 

Sometimes  Truman  didn't  like  all  of  his 
proposals  for  changes.  He  Insisted  that  a  Re- 
publican be  appointed  as  administrator  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  which  led  to  Paul  Hoff- 
man's  appointment. 

But  I  think  that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
influence  at  that  tlmie.  He  was  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian. He  converted  some  of  the  recal- 
citrant or  the  difficult  Democrats,  as  well  as 
the  Republicans,  and  I  think  history  should 
record  the  great  role  that  he  played  at  that 
time.  In  that  way  we  had  a  real  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  for  that  great  period  of  Inter- 
national action. 

Huntley.  Justifiably,  Governor — 

Governor  Harriman.  May  I  say  that  does 
not  detract  from  President  Truman.  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  the  initiative,  had  the  de- 
termination, had  the  courage,  to  propose 
these  great  measures,  but  Vandenburg — his 
ability  to  get  them  through  was  all  Impor- 
tant. 

Huntley.  You  are  recognized  as  a  very 
charitable  and  kind  man.  and  yet  you  have 
had  quite  a  political  and  diplomatic  life.  I 
think  p)Osslbly  the  roughest  speech  you  ever 
made  was  In  reference  to  Senator  Taft.  Was 
there  much  commotion  about  that? 

Governor  Harriman.  Oh.  yes.  That  was  the 
speech  I  made  in  September  1950,  I  think  It 
was,  and  1  was  very  strongly  against  Mc- 
Carthylsm.  I  thought  that  was  going  to — 
that  we  were  going  to  have  to  pin  the — 
we'd  have  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
accusation  that  the  administration  was  filled 
with  communism,  communists.  You  remem- 
ber, he  said  there  were  240  or  something 
communists   in   the   State   Department. 

So  I  always  think  an  offense  Is  the  best 
defense.  So  I  said,  the  real  man  that  Stalin 
likes  In  this  country,  that  is  working  for 
him — he  doesn't  know  it,  but  It's  Taft,  be- 
cause Taft  opposed  the  Marshall  Plan,  op- 
posed adequate  funds  for  the  Marshall  Plan, 
opposed  NATO. 

And  you  remember  Stalin  declared  war  on 
the  Marshall  Plan  even  though  they  were 
originally  Invited  to  Join.  They  were  left  out. 

So  I  was  sincere  in  that,  but  I  got.  I  think, 
about  3,000  or  mere  letters  of  condemnation 
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And  this  was  not  a  decision.  There  was  a 
lot  of  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  know  that 
I  was  gravely  concerned  by  the  attempt  to 
move  into  the  mountains. 

ScHERiR.  Governor,  moving  on  a  bit,  you 
then  took  a  plunge  Into  elective  politics  In 
New  York  State.  Did  you  find  that  that  gave 
you  as  much  satisfaction  as  serving  In  diplo- 
matic lines? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well.  I  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  I  was  always 
tremendously  interested  In  New  York,  had 
been  Interested,  and  lived  there  all  my  life. 
My  father  had  taken  an  Interest  In  It,  and 
I  thought  that — I  started  a  lot  of  new  things. 
I  brought  some  people  from  Washington  who 
had  had  experience  in  the  New  Deal  and  In 
the  developments. 

I  started  an  anti-poverty  program  which 
was  cut  out.  old  age  program,  particularly 
Interested  In  care  of  mental  cases.  We 
changed  the  whole  system  from  custodial 
care  of  mental  hospitals  to  attempt  to  cure 
them  so  they  could  get  home.  And  then  we 
had  a  Juvenile  delinquency  porrgam.  We  had 
about  a  dozen  or  more  new  programs.  But 
that  was  only  four  years.  We  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  carry  through. 

I  might  tell  you  an  amusing  story  about 
that.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  different  Jobs,  you 
know,  and  I  think  the  last  time — the  last 
Job  I  had  with  President  Truman  was  being 
Director  of  Mutual  Security.  He  swore  me  In. 
And  I  remember  very  clearly  one  of  my — 
he  told  about  the  different  things  that  I  had 
done  for  him  In  the  years  he  was  President. 
I  think  there  were  half  a  dozen.  There  was 
one  of  my  good  friends  in  the  White  House, 
In  a  rather  loud  aside  said,  "When  do  you 
suppose  Averell  Is  going  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  steady  Job." 

Well,  you  know.  I  thought  when  I  was 
elected  Governor  I  was  going  to  have  a 
steady  Job.  but  the  people  of  New  York  didn't 
seem  to  think  I  was  as  good  a  Governor  as 
I  was.  and  they  threw  me  out  after  four  years. 
They  elected  another  fellow.  I've  forgotten 
just  what  his  name  Is — Rockefeller? 

Scherer.  I  think  that's  his  name. 

In  1959  you  went  to  Russia  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  you  met  a  new  kind  of  Russian 
leader.  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  What  did  you 
make  of  him? 

Governor  Harriman.  Yes.  That  was  during 
the  period  when  I  was  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed. But  I  had  a  very  long  talk  with  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  lasted — the  first  talk 
lasted — I  had  several  later,  but  the  first 
lasted  ten  hours,  from  one  o'clock  In  the 
morning  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  I 
never  realized  how  much  you  could  learn 
about  a  man  at  one  sitting,  because  we  cov- 
ered almost  everything. 

Now,  he — this  may  seem  odd  to  say,  but  I 
don't  remember — I  hadn't  remembered  meet- 
ing him  before,  but  he  remembered  me.  be- 
cause he  had  attended  one  of  the  banquets 
In  the  Kremlin.  I  used  to  sit  on  Stalin's  left 
when  these  banquets  occurred,  De  Gaulle  or 
Churchill,  or  whoever  It  might  be,  on  his 
right.  And  so  he  knew  about  me.  Everybody 
knows  about  me  because  I  was  Ambassador 
during  the  war,  and  I  weis  built  up  as  a 
friend  of  Russia.  I  found  him  very  amusing, 
a  great  sense  of  humor. 

And  he  was  hopeful,  very  hopeful,  of  im- 
proving relations  between  our  two  countries. 
But  I  think  he  wanted  to  do  too  much  on 
the  Russian  Une  rather  than  on  the  Ameri- 
can. 

But  he  told  me  about  the  death  of  Stalin 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  had  to  demote 
the  authority  and  strength  of  the  secret 
police. 

He  said,  "You  know,  in  the  later  days  of 
Stalin's  life  he  was  very  arbitrary,  trusted  no 
one.  We  never  knew  when  we  were  called  to 
his  office  whether  we'd  ever  see  our  families 
again."  He  said,  "You  know,  people  can't 
work  under  that  kind  of  a  fear."  And  he  said, 


"We  got  together  after  his  death  and  de- 
cided that  we  could  never  have  the  secret 
police  with  the  authority  they  had  because 
that's  controlled  by  one  man." 

He  said.  "We  had  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble  with  one  Individual,  Berla." 

I  said,  "What  was  the  trouble  with  him?" 

He  said,  "He  was  a  little  overly  ambitious. 
You  remember,  they  shot  him."  But  It's  In- 
teresting that  he's  the  last  one  that  they 
have  shot. 

And  now  he  is  retired.  He.  himself,  is  re- 
tired, and  he's  living  as  a  private  citizen, 
Molotov  Is  living  as  a  private  citizen,  or 
rather  out  of  the  government,  and  we  see 
him  occasionally.  They  feel  sufficiently  con- 
fident. They  have  control  of  the  country.  Al- 
though they  have  abandoned  terror,  you 
know,  the  knock  at  the  door  at  midnight 
doesn't  exist  any  more — but  let  me  quickly 
say  they  rule  the  country  by  very  stern  disci- 
pline. 

You  know  there  Is  only  one  employer, 
namely,  the  Government.  If  you  get  Into 
that  one  employer's  bad  graces  there's  no 
way  that  you  can  exist.  And  so  that's  the 
way  they  control  not  only  the  working  peo- 
ple but  also  control  the  Intellectuals. 

But  there  Is  a  pressure  for  more  freedom 
You  know,  with  more  constuner  goods  the 
people  want  greater  consumer  goods.  There 
Is  pressure  to  do  more.  In  addition  to  which 
they  realize  after  fifty  years  that  they  have 
to  show  a  success  of  communism.  "That  Is 
one  Interesting  thing. 

You  know,  Stalin  used  to  tell  me  that 
communism  would  sweep  the  world  because 
of  the  mistakes  of  capitalism,  great  depres- 
sions, capitalistic  wars,  and  once  he  rather 
colorfully  said.  "Communism  breeds  In  the 
cesspools  of  capitalism."  As  Krushchev 
fifteen  years  later,  sitting  In  the  same  office, 
leader  of  the  Russian  people,  said,  "We  are 
making  such  an  enormous  success  of  com- 
munism that  other  countries  are  going  to 
have  to  follow  our  example." 

Now,  Khrushchev  was  a  little  over- 
optlmlstlc.  You  know,  he  would  always  tell 
you  where  they  would  be  in  five  years  and 
attempt  to  negotiate  on  that  basis.  But  they 
really  believe  that  It's  a  necessity  now  to 
make  a  success  of  It,  and  of  course  that's 
good. 

And  I  think  one  of  the  most  subversive 
things  for  communism  that's  being  devised 
Is  thils  Flat  deal,  you  know,  the  automobiles. 

Scherer.  Sending  the  automobile  to  Rus- 
sia? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  found  that  although 
people  were  very  tmhappy  about  the  poor 
accommodations,  the  apartments  are  very 
crowded,  a  family  living  In  one  room,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  they  think  they're  going 
to  get  that  in  time — they  long  for  an  auto- 
mobile. It  gives  them  a  certain  freedom. 

And  I  think  when  they  begin  to  get 
enough  of  them  around — I  found  every  fam- 
ily wanted  an  automobile,  the  pressure  for 
automobiles  and  the  need  of  all  the  things 
that  go  with  automobiles,  the  roads  and 
services,  and  one  thing  and  another.  That's 
why  I  say  the  Fiat  deal  is  very  subversive 
to  communism,  and  I  think  it's  one  of  the 
best  things  that's  been  contemplated. 

Scherer.  We  have  still  another  leader  In 
Russia.  Mr.  Kosygln.  You  talked  with  him. 
too.  Many  people  have  the  Impression  that 
the  Soviet  Union  under  Kosygln  Is  less  mili- 
tant, that  the  outward  thrust  of  Interna- 
tional communism  has  subsided.  Would  that 
be  your  view? 

Governor  Harriman.  No,  I  don't  think  the 
cold  war  Is  over. 

I  believe — I  think  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
was  a  watershed,  where  President  Kennedy 
and  Chairman  Khrushchev  looked  down  that 
nuclear  barrel.  They  don't  want  to  go  through 
that  again.  And  they  realize  that  that  was 
a  great  shock  to  them,  that  we  would  stand 
up,  and  I  don't  think  they  want  nuclear  war. 

But  they  are  all  still,  as  you  notice  from 
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your  dispatches,  still  helping  Castro's  Cuba 
Interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin 
American  countries,  and  there's  no  secret 
about  this. 

President  De  Gaulle  Is  absolutely  wrong  In 
thinking  the  oold  war  Is  over,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted, of  course,  that  the  other  fourteen 
nations,  members  of  NATO,  are  sticking  to- 
gether. We  have  an  Integrated  force,  and  I 
think  the  other  fourteen  realize  that  they 
would  be  knocked  off  one  by  one. 

The  Kremlin  would  like  to  fragmentize 
Western  E^urope,  and  they  would  do  It  If  we 
didn't  stick  together.  So  the  policy  of  hold- 
ing NATO  together  Is  absolutely  Important, 
and  those  who  think  that  the  cold  war  la 
over  are  wrong. 

When  I  think  of  the  enormous  change, 
when  I  sent  the  telegram  In  '45,  I  was  then 
really  concerned  that  Russian  communism 
would  take  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
In  my  Judgment  they  would  have  done  so 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  extraordinary  far- 
sightedness of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  the  Congress  and 
the  Marshall  Plan.  NATO,  aid  to  Turkey  and 
standing  up  In  Berlin.  They  were  tough 
times. 

But  we  see  that  we  now  have  such  a — In- 
stead of  an  Impoverished  Europe,  a  vigorous, 
vital  Europe,  more  vigorous  than  ever,  com- 
ing together.  We  have  been  supporting  inte- 
gration from  the  very  beginning.  I  think  we 
have  every  right  to  be  gratified  by  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  even  though  we 
have  this  very  unhappy  war  still  on  In  Viet- 
nam. The  progress  In  the  period  has  been 
enormous. 

HtTNTLET.  Governor  Harriman,  1960  then 
came  on  and  that  opened  the  beginning  of 
the — opened  the  Kennedy  era.  Again  you 
were  called  to  service,  roving  Ambassador, 
and  you  brought  In  such  things  as  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  on  Laos,  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  very  Important  things.  Again  I  would 
assume  tliat  these  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  will  sign  when  they  can  see  It's  to 
their  advantage. 
Governor  Harriman.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
It's  tough  to  negotiate  with  Russians.  It's 
very  easy  to  lose  your  temper  and  shout  at 
them;  but  you  have  to  be  calm  and  sit 
through  things,  and  then  finally  can  come 
to  an  agreement,  when  if  you  try  to  find  out 
what  they  want,  see  whether  it  can  be 
meshed  with  what  we  want,  even  though  our 
objectives  may  be  the  same  as  we  now  have, 
on  the  non-proliferation  agreement.  It's  very 
hard  to  find  a  way  of  agreeing  to  It  because 
they  don't  like  to  have  people  roaming 
around  their  country.  They  don't  like  to 
liave  any  Inspectors,  you  know.  So  we  may 
have  common  objectives,  but  it's  hard  to 
find  the  formula  to  agree. 

Harsch.  Now,  you  said  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  Korean  War  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  taken  the  firm  position  the 
Chinese  would  never  enter  that  war.  They 
did  enter  the  war.  We  again  today  are  having 
a  similar  controversy.  It's  very  much  like  the 
Korean,  with  some  people  saying.  "Look  out, 
the  Chinese  may  come  In."  others  saying, 
"Never,  they  won't  come  In." 

Are  we  in  danger  of  repeating  the  mistake 
that  General  MacArthur  made? 

Governor  Harriman.  I  don't  think  as  long 
as  we  have  President  Johnson  as  President 
we'll  repeat  the  mistakes.  I  think  he  thor- 
oughly understands  the  risks  involved. 

If  you  went  at  the  North  recklessly  and  In- 
vaded the  North,  I  think  it  Is  quite  plain  that 
they  might  very  well  come  In  if  we  were 
to  attack  the  North,  attack  China  as  they 
want  to  attack  It,  but  North  Vietnam  does 
not  want  to  bring  the  Chinese  In.  They  want 
to  be  Independent  of  China.  And  If  we  were 
to  attempt  to  block  them  out  or  take  the 
north  over,  which  the  President  has  no 
intention  of  doing,  or  changing  the  govern- 
ment In  North  Vietnam,  they  would  come  In. 
By  the  same  token  the  Russians  are  gravely 
concerned.   They're  not  Involved  out  there. 


But  they  consider  themselves  the  great  com- 
munist power,  and  this  is  a  sister  communist 
state.  North  Vietnam.  I  think  they  feel  frus- 
trated, that  state  can  undergo  the  punish- 
ment which  Is  going  on  with  their  being 
unable  to  do  It,  and  they  have  g:lven  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  help. 

I  still  believe,  however,  that  the  main — the 
opinion  In  Moscow  that  I  know  about  is  for 
ending  the  war  If  they  can  find  a  way  to  do 
It.  But  they  haven't  got  the  Influence  at 
the  moment  to  do  so.  But  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  If  they  played  a  part  at  one  time 
In  attempting  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

I  know  that  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, a  number  of  whom  I  have  talked  to 
at  the  President's  request — the  Poles,  for 
instance,  a  year  ago  last  January,  sent  one 
of  their  senior  foreign  office  men  all  the  way 
to  Hanoi  to  try  to  find  a  way.  They  were 
unable  to  find  the  formula.  But  they  want 
to  see  the  war  over  because  they  don't  want 
to  have  a  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

Scherer.  Governor,  that  brings  us  up  to 
this  very  moment.  How  do  we  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Governor  Harriman.  Well,  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident has  given  us  Instructions  to  follow 
every  lead.  He  has  told  me  to  spend  my  entire 
time  on  that  subject,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  every  lead  Is  being  followed  through. 
So  far  there  is  no  Indication  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  ready  to  come  to  the  conference 
table.  They  have  been — they're  tough  people. 
They've  been  fighting — Ho  Chi  Mlnb  and  his 
colleagues — for  a  long  time.  They  want  to 
take  over  the  South.  And  they  believe  that  we 
will — that  they  can  hang  on  and  we'll  get 
tired. 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  liberal  Sen- 
ators ought  to  disillusion  them  as  to  that. 
So  I  think  In  time,  with  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world  that  want  to  see  peace,  with 
a  President  that  doee,  and  with  the  growing 
strength — I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  growing  strength,  prestige  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon. 

You  know,  its  an  extraordinary  thing  In 
the  middle  of  a  war  to  have  a  constituent 
assembly  develop  a  constitution,  the  elections 
are  going  on,  on  the  village  and  the  hamlet 
basis.  There  will  be  an  election  in  the  au- 
tumn, September  and  October,  for  a  presi- 
dent, for  a  national  assembly.  This  will  give 
the  government  real  authority  In  respect  to 
world  councils,  and  I  think  that  will  be  an 
Important  improvement  in  the  situation. 

But  above  all,  I  think  that  President  John- 
son has  the  determination  but  at  the  same 
time  the  restraint  which  Is  needed,  as  It  was 
under  Truman,  to  see  us  through  that  con- 
flict, to  a  successful  conclusion. 

But  lets  remember  this  Is  a  limited  war. 
limited  objectives,  and  when  It  comes  to  the 
solution  its  got  to  be  a  solution  which 
achieves  our  limited  objectives. 

But  he's  quite  ready,  as  j'ou  know,  to  an- 
nounce that  he's  ready  to  have  our  troops 
come  out  and  neutralize  the  area,  and  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  the  Russians  don't  want  to 
see  the  Chinese  expand  and  would  be  quite 
ready  to  accept  a  neutral  area  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Just  as  they  are  willing  to  accept  a 
neutral  area  In  the  subcontinent.  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Averell  Harriman  is  a 
man  of  honor,  integrity,  and  candor,  of 
unique  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  per- 
ception, who  has  always  demonstrated 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Presidents  who  have  called  upon 
him  to  serve  the  Nation. 

Not  for  over  100  years — since  the  time 
of  John  Quincy  Adams — have  we  been 
blessed  to  have  a  man  such  as  Averell 
Harriman  spend  his  life  in  such  dedi- 
cated   and    important    service    to    our 


coimtry  and  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
I  fear  we  "shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again"  for  many,  many  years. 

But  we  can  still  hope  and  anticipate, 
I  am  sure,  that  Averell  Harriman — pub- 
lic servant  and  envoy  extraordinary  and 
international  citizen — will  continue  to 
afford  us  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and 
wisdom  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.   P  ATM  AN.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   is  a 
proud  moment  for  all  Americans  when 
we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  upon  the  career  of  a  msui 
such  as  the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman. I  am  very  frankly  a  partisan  ad- 
mirer of  this  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  has  represented  his  country  abroad 
with   such   efficacy   and    reflected   such 
tremendous  credit  upon  America,  that  I 
think  back  to  that  great  Ambassador  of 
earlier  days  for  an  adequate  compari- 
son— the  Honorable  Benjamin  Franklin 
whose  image  of  stalwart  good  sense  did  so 
much  to  gain  acceptance  for  a  young  and 
emerging  country.  Governor  Harriman 
is  almost  an  exact  contemporary  of  mine 
and  we  share  a  great  deal  of  history, 
having  lived  closely  with  events  of  vital 
significance  over  the  last  .35  years  dur- 
ing which  he  was  the  trusted  advisor  of 
those    presidential    giants    who    ptolded 
America  through  great  trials  and  trou- 
bles to  the  summit  of  world   power — 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son. His  career  to  my  mind  iias  been 
even  more  nobly  marked  by  the  dignity 
and  generosity  of  soul  with  which  he 
endured,  or  rather  triumphed  over  those 
few  episodes  when  fate  could  have  been 
more  kind,  but  the  broad  \1sta  of  his 
accomplishments  is  truly  awe-inspiring, 
to  be  a  successful  financier  and  indus- 
trialist, to  be  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  be  an  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
to  England,  and,  in  effect,  to  the  world 
at  large,  to  be  the  person  chosen  for 
critical   assignments   when   the   gravest 
decisions  of  policy  or  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration were  before  us;   to  be,  in 
short,  so  uniquely  qualified  that  when 
our  best  was  needed,  there  was  only  one 
possible  response — W.  Averell  Harriman. 
This  is  the  record  of  a  great  man,  in- 
deed an  unpretentious  great  man,  one 
of  such  heroic  stature  that  because  of 
him  we  experience  once  again  the  no- 
bility of  service,  the  reality  of  patriot- 
ism, the  exuberance  of  faith,  and  hope 
for  America's  future. 

Because  W.  Averell  Harriman  has 
lived  and  worked  among  us,  the  fabric 
of  our  lives  as  citizens  has  gained 
strength  and  moved  closer  to  that  more 
perfect  democracy  toward  which  we 
aspire  as  the  ideal  government  of  a  free 
people. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
a  diplomat  has  assumed  a  great  impor- 
tance in  our  crisis-ridden  world.  The 
Berlin  crisis,  the  Cuban  missile  affair,  the 
Sino-Indian  border  war.  the  7-day  war 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  Pueblo  Incident — 
all  have  called  for  an  urgent  solution  to 
a  confrontation  which  could  plunge  us 
into  nuclear  war.  Some  of  these  conflicts 
have  been  quickly  solved  or  at  least  miti- 
gated by  a  "troubleshooter"  appointed  to 
jet  from  capital  to  capital  to  soothe 
tempers  and  extinguish  the  fires  of  war. 
Such  crises  are  deeply  rooted  in  local  his- 
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tory  and  In  the  temlons  of  our  polarized 
world.  Because  of  the  potential  global 
destruction  Involved,  national  leaders 
must  act  rapidly  to  prevent  escalation 
where  they  cannot  remove  its  causes.  In 
this  world  of  nuclear  diplomacy  we  have 
not  relied  enoughi  upon  the  professional 
diplomat  who  applies  his  skills  to  the 
solution  of  long-range  problems. 

At  a  time  of  urgent  need  for  the  ex- 
perienced negotiator,  we  are  losing  to 
private  life  a  mightily  qualified  veteran 
of  the  diplomatic  arena.  Averell  Harri- 
man.  "The  crococile,"  as  he  is  known  to 
his  associates.  isJ  a  familiar  figure  in 
Washington.  In  combining  his  aristo- 
cratic background  acquired  from  wealth, 
Oroton  and  Yale]  with  the  socially  ori- 
ented programs  if  the  New  Deal,  New 
Frontier,  and  Gr^at  Society.  Harrlman 
has  joined  the  ;best  of  two  worlds. 
Formerly  a  Wall  Street  industrialist, 
Harrlman  entereq  the  ranks  of  New  Deal 
liberals  over  a  gatae  of  croquet  In  1933. 
During  the  natiorbl  recovery  program  of 
the  thirties,  he  apilied  his  administrative 
skills  to  bringing  I  Americans  out  of  the 
depres«ion.  Harriinan  was  appointed  to 
U:S.  diplomatic  t>osts  in  London  and 
Moscow  during  Wdrld  War  n.  Because  of 
his  experience  with  the  tensions  of  Big 
Three  diplomacy,  ihe  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest to  predict  ihat  hostility  between 
East  and  West  wjould  follow  the  armi- 
stice. As  ambassaldor  to  Eiu-ope,  Harrl- 
man participated  in  European  recon- 
struction. His  role  in  the  founding  of 
NATO  enriched  nis  experience  with  the 
cold  war.  From  19B4  to  1958  he  served  as 
Grovernor  of  New  York.  Reluctant  to  let 
Harriman's  diplofiatic  talent  lie  fallow. 
President  Kennecfcr  drafted  him  into  the 
New  Frontier  in  1§61.  The  foUowing  year 
he  directed  negotiations  which  led  to 
acceptance   of  tne  test  ban  treaty   in 

1962.  He  personally  assessed  the  Sino- 
Indian  border  dispute  for  Kennedy  in 

1963.  Because  of  tjis  well-earned  reputa- 
tion. President  Jc^nson  asked  Harrlman 
to  direct  the  Pahs  peace  talks  in  the 
spring  of  1968. 

The  nature  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
with  Its  repercussions  on  big  power  rela- 
tions called  for  a  man  of  Harriman's 
approach  and  broad  range  of  experience. 
His  personal  acqiiaintance  with  men  of 
power — along  wltri  his  native  intuition 
and  a  fine  balance  of  shrewdness  and 
compassion — has  J  given  him  a  sense  of 
how  to  cope  with  them  professionally. 
After  three  decacis  of  involvement  with 
leaders  of  Communist  countries,  Harrl- 
man has  learned  to  appreciate  the  divers- 
ity of  international  communism.  While 
aware  of  what  he  calls  the  "outward 
thrust"  of  commjunism,  Harrlman  was 
one  of  the  first  i  policymakers  to  drop 
the  notion  of  nionollthlc  communism. 
His  skeptical  and  nf  ormed  approach  has 
contributed  to  his  diplomatic  successes — 
he  has  entered  negotiations  fully  aware 
of  the  motives,  biises,  tactics,  and  issues 
present  at  the  cor  ference  table.  In  short, 
years  of  experience  have  coupled  with 
a  natural  charm  to  produce  the  diplo- 
matic artistry  of  Averell  Harrlman. 

It  is  with  greiit  regret  that  we  see 
Ambassador  Hai  riman  retiring  from 
public  life.  Art  3uchwald  has  dubbed 
him,  in  fun  but  al  o  in  respectful  serious- 


ness, "knight  of  the  round  table."  Let  us 
salute  him  as  the  supreme  knight  of 
contemporary  diplomacy. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  At  a  time 
when  serious  questions  are  being  asked 
about  the  fundamental  nature  of  our 
society  and  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
this  democracy,  Averell  Harrlman  stands 
as  a  model  of  true  Americanism  and  an 
inspiration  to  men  of  all  ages,  in  every 
area  of  the  world. 

His  contributions  as  businessman. 
Governor,  Ambassador,  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cer have  been  extensive  and  invaluable: 
but  he  win  be  noted  and  appreciated 
most  as  peacemaker. 

A  restored  and  stable  Western  Europe 
bears  the  imprint  of  his  efforts,  and  the 
peace  we  are  able  to  achieve  in  South- 
etist  Asia  will  be  built  upon  the  corner- 
stone which  he  has  laid,  as  Ambassador 
at  Large,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  as  our  first  princi{>al  negotiator  in 
Paris. 

I  share  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
a  grateful  nation  for  the  peerless  con- 
tributions of  this  giant  public  servant. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  truly 
be  said  of  Averell  Harrlman  that  he 
asked  not  what  his  country  could  do  for 
him.  but  rather  what  he  could  do  for  his 
country. 

No  prize  is  more  devoutly  sought  than 
that  of  world  peace  and  no  man  has  given 
more  of  his  time  and  efforts  in  that  en- 
deavor than  the  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  New  York. 

The  patience  and  devotion  which  has 
typified  Governor  Harrlman  throughout 
his  public  career  places  an  entire  nation 
in  his  debt.  He  has  been  called  upon  to 
fulfill  so  many  difficult  tasks  for  America 
and  each  time  he  has  responded  with  the 
same  spirit  of  dedication  to  his  fellow 
man. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  here  in  our 
time  was  one  of  the  peacemakers. 

Mankind  for  generations  to  come  owes 
him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
younger  Members  of  this  Chamber  reach 
retirement  age  and  look  back  on  their 
careers,  one  of  their  proudest  claims  will 
be  that  they  once  tread  a  small  comer 
of  the  same  stage  which  featured  the 
legendary  W.  Averell  Harrlman. 

Governor  Harriman  has.  for  35  years, 
walked  through  the  gallery  of  American 
and  world  history  and  has  been  Involved 
in  more  great  political  events  than  prob- 
ably any  man  still  active. 

Those  of  us  who  are  students  and 
practitioners  of  public  affairs  usually 
enjoy  reading  political  biographies  and 
studying  the  life  styles  of  public  figures. 
If  we  were  to  choose  one  life  that  we 
would  like  to  emulate,  we  could  hardly 
find  one  with  more  Interest  and  diversity 
than  the  life  of  W.  Averell  Harrlman. 

For  over  three  decades,  and  under  five 
Presidents,  he  has  served  in  the  most 
sensitive  and  demanding  positions. 

After  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
banker,  railroad  director,  and  sports- 
man, he  began  his  extraordinary  service 
as  an  officer  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration — NRA — under  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Following  service  In  the 


Department  of  Commerce,  he  served  as 
American  Ambassador  to  Russia,  Britain, 
and  NATO;  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der Harry  S.  Truman;  Governor  of  New 
York,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Roving  Ambassador.  He  was  Ambassador 
to  Russia  during  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
periods  of  world  history  and  saw  clearly 
what  many  other  lit>erals  failed  to  see 
about  the  essential  character  of  Stalin 
and  Stalin's  Russia.  At  a  time  when  men 
of  his  age  were  generally  found  to  be  in 
retirement,  he  negotiated  the  difficult 
peace  in  Laos,  followed  it  with  the  great 
success  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
and  most  recently  served  as  our  chief 
negotiator  on  the  Veitnam  talks  in  Paris. 

Unlike  several  Members  of  Congress. 
I  cannot  claim  close  personal  association 
with  Governor  Harrlman.  I  have  met 
him  on  occasion,  but  I  "know"  him  pri- 
marily through  his  work. 

We,  in  Michigan,  first  saw  Governor 
Harriman  in  the  fall  of  1952,  when  he 
came  to  Detroit  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Even  then  he  was  a 
legend  in  his  own  time.  It  seemed  that 
we  were  seeing  a  man  step  out  of  the 
pages  of  a  history  book. 

The  late  Senator  Blair  Moody  intro- 
duced Harriman  on  that  occasion  and 
one  line  from  the  introduction  remains 
with  us. 

He  said: 

Although  he  was  born  to  great  riches,  he 
overcame  that  handicap. 

It  was  meant  sincerely,  not  as  a  joke. 
and  Moody  turned  Immediately  to  the 
Governor  and  said.  "Governor,  I  meant 
that  in  the  best  sense." 

We  all  realized  then  that  we  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  all  the 
material  advantages  and  who  could  have 
indulged  himself  with  more  economic 
activity  and  sports  but  who  had  chosen 
to  devote  himself  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. And  not  only  to  the  national  wel- 
fare but  to  the  thorniest  problems  con- 
fronting mankind. 

We  remember  Harriman  again  in  1956. 
when  he  came  to  Michigan  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President.  Although  he  fared  poorly,  he 
nevertheless  earned  the  affection  of  the 
Michigan  delegates  and  party  members 
whose  hearts  still  belonged  in  that  year 
to  Adlai  Stevenson. 

We  watched  him  operate  as  Governor 
of  New  York,  we  saw  him  lose  in  a  stir- 
ring contest  with  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
we  saw  him  bounce  back  undeterred  and 
without  pretense  to  take  on  even  more 
difficult  tasks  for  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  recall  the 
great  admiration  which  developed  for 
his  extraordinary  diplomatic  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
In  those  years  of  the  New  Frontier,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  only  "old  hand"  who 
could  match  strides  with  the  young  men 
around  John  F.  Kennedy. 

And  finally,  when  the  time  came  for 
negotiations  in  Paris  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  W.  Averell  Harrlman  was  the  logi- 
cal man  to  represent  our  Nation. 

In  the  long  course  of  human  events, 
it  Is  rare  that  such  a  man  is  born.  We 
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are  grateful  for  his  work  and  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  him  in  action. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American  and  a  great  Am- 
bassador, Averell  Harriman,  who  with 
the  change  in  administrations  has  come 
home  now  from  his  most  recent  top-level 
diplomatic  assignment  as  the  chief 
American  representative  and  negotiator 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  in  the 
papers  that  this  might  be  the  last  of 
Governor  Harriman's  vital  missions  for 
his  country,  and  that  now  he  could  en- 
joy, with  Mrs.  Harriman.  the  kind  of 
quiet  and  peaceful  retirement  that  his 
long  and  distinguished  services  surely 
have  entitled  him  to.  I  am  one  who  would 
reject  that  solution  however.  Knowing 
Averell  Harriman  I  know  he  will  never 
be  one  to  go  out  to  pasture  while  an  im- 
portant job  remains  to  be  done.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  administrations. 
But  the  problems  that  remain  are  the 
same;  and.  surprisingly  enough,  many  of 
the  policies  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
governments  are  likely  to  remain  much 
the  same  too.  In  such  circumstances.  I 
am  certain  that  there  will  soon  come  a 
time  when  the  vast  wisdom  and  exten- 
sive experience  of  Governor  Harriman 
will  prove  to  be  vitally  needed  by  his  Na- 
tion once  again.  And  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  respond  to  such  a  call,  just  as  he  has 
done  so  faithfully  in  the  past. 

As  one  who  has  known  the  Governor 
for  many  years,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  mayor  of  a  large  city  in  New 
York  State  when  Averell  Harrlman  was 
Governor,  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
his  great  abilities  in  government,  and  to 
his  dedicated  service  to  his  country  and 
his  State.  As  Governor  he  was  always 
keenly  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  the  smallest  no  less  than  the  big- 
gest. I  remember  when  he  came  to  Sche- 
nectady, early  in  his  administration,  as 
my  guest,  and  I  remember  the  Interest 
he  took  in  our  problems.  He  helped  me, 
as  he  helped  many  other  mayors,  try  to 
do  a  better  job  for  their  people.  His  rec- 
ord as  Governor  of  New  York  was  a  bril- 
liant one  that  will  long  be  remembered. 

Equally  are  we  in  Averell  Harriman's 
debt  for  the  great  and  able  job  he  has 
done  in  Paris.  Trying  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  this  difficult  and  complex  war 
is  not  an  easy  task.  But  Averell  Harri- 
man has  got  the  talks  on  the  track.  He 
has  quietly  and  patiently  turned  what 
could  have  been  just  a  shouting  match 
into  meaningful  negotiations.  The  talks 
may  take  time,  and  the  path  ahead  may 
still  be  long  and  hard.  But  when  we  do 
achieve  an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam, 
as  I  am  confident  we  will  achieve  it.  no 
man  will  have  done  more  to  make  that 
possible  than  Averell  Harriman — world 
statesman,  outstanding  diplomat,  busi- 
nessman, and  sportsman  par  excel- 
lence— but  still,  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  worked  with  him  in  what  I  am 
told  he  still  regards  as  his  most  exciting 
and  eventful  years — still,  "just  the  Guv." 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  talks  continue  in  Paris  to 
discuss  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  tragic 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  we.  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  paying  tribute  to 


a  man  who  has  helped  this  Nation  and 
the  world  through  many  conflicts  and 
crises. 

Gov.  William  Averell  Harriman  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  order.  His  wis- 
dom and  sense  of  justice  have  been  recog- 
nized by  four  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  who  have  asked  him  to 
serve  their  administrations. 

In  1933,  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Governor  Harriman  to  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  4  years  later  made  him  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  Mr.  Harriman  was 
also  asked  to  serve  as  Administrator  for 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 
Near  the  end  of  his  administration,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  asked  Mr.  Harriman  to 
serve  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1946,  his  ambassadorship  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  terminated  with  an  appointment 
by  President  Truman  to  serve  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Under 
President  Truman,  Mr.  Harriman  served 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Presiden- 
tial assistant.  He  became  temporarily 
U.S.  Representative  in  Europe  under  the 
Elconomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  and 
again  in  1950,  as  Chairman  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  Western  defense  plans. 
Prom  1954  to  1958,  Mr.  Harriman  served 
the  State  of  New  York  as  Governor.  When 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  became  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Harriman  returned  to  Federal 
service  as  Ambassador  at  Large  and 
later  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Par  Eastern  Affairs.  In  1963  he  was 
named  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affairs.  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  Ambassador  at  Large  again 
in  1965. 

Governor  Harriman's  ability  to  look 
beyond  his  own  beliefs  and  experiences 
to  those  of  others  has  made  him  an  in- 
valuable diplomat  to  the  United  States. 
His  willingness  to  accept  those  opinions 
with  a  true  fairness  and  honesty,  with 
the  wisdom  of  experience  and  of  under- 
standing has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  beloved  statesmen  in  the 
world. 

For  over  three  decades,  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman's service  to  the  United  States  has 
been  unfailing  in  its  excellence  and  in- 
tegrity. As  our  chief  negotiator  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Harrlman  worked  long  and  grueling 
hours,  striving  to  find  common  ground 
upon  which  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  could  begin  to  build  peace.  He 
leaves  Paris  now  having  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  edifice.  Mr.  Harriman's 
long  career  indicates  that  we  will  be 
hearing  from  him  again,  but  if  any  man 
deserves  a  quiet  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
past  and  to  pass  the  present  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,  it  is  William  Averell 
Harriman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
in  this  special  congressional  tribute  to 
the  dedicated  and  patriotic  service  of  W. 
Averell  Harriman  to  our  good  country. 

We  personal  friends  are  proud  of  the 
fine  work  which  he  has  done  in  Paris  as 
chief  U.S.  negotiator  at  the  peace  talks 
and  send  him  our  very  best  wishes  as 
he  retires  once  more  from  public  serv- 
ice. 


I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  Saturday.  January  18.  1969.  which 
summarizes  well  Averell  Harriman's  con- 
tributions and  accomplishments.  I  would 
also  like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post.  Mon- 
day. January  27.  1969.  presenting  Averell 
Harriman's  views  on  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  articles  follow : 
(Prom  the  Plttburgh  Press.  Jan.  18.  1969 1 
Harriman  Retires 

It's  hard  to  think  of  Averell  Harrlman. 
even  at  age  77,  going  Into  retirement.  But 
that's  what  he  says  he  will  do  after  this 
week. 

He  Is  leaving  his  post  as  chief  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  in 
Paris  and  retiring  to  his  Washington.  D.C., 
home. 

Typically,  Mr.  Harrlman  was  both  blunt 
and  optimistic  as  he  talked  to  newsmen  In 
Paris  after  announcing  his  retirement. 

It  is  wrong,  he  said,  to  talk  about  "winning 
the  war"  in  Vietnam. 

Our  objective  Is  to  Insure  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
when  that  "limited"  aim  is  achieved,  we  will 
have  done  our  Job. 

Despite  the  current  squabble  over  seating, 
he  Is  confident  the  present  talks  will  produce 
peace  in  the  end. 

As  Mr.  Harrlman  hands  the  Vietnam  baton 
to  his  successor.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  he  ends 
35  years  of  top-level  service  to  the  nation. 

A  multl-mllUonalre  railroad  heir,  he  was 
attracted  to  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
and  this  began  a  career  that  embraced  the 
following  posts: 

Wartime  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  postwar 
envoy  to  London,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  President  Truman,  head  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  effort  In  Europe,  U.S.  adviser  In 
setting  up  NATO,  director  of  our  foreign  aid 
agency.  Oovernor  of  New  York,  under  secre- 
tary of  state  for  political  affairs  and  am- 
bassador-at-large. 

President  Kennedy  once  quipped  that  with 
the  possible  exception  of  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, Averell  Harrlman  had  held  "as  many 
Important  Jobs  as  any  man  In  our  history." 

To  all  he  brought  tremendous  energy,  at- 
tention to  detail,  bluntness  and  resourceful- 
ness. He  never  betrayed  a  shred  of  sentimen- 
tality, but  he  packed  a  great  deal  of  good- 
will (well  concealed)  for  peace  and  progress 
In  the  world. 

If  ever  a  citizen  deserves  a  distinguished 
service  medal  from  a  nation  well  served, 
Averell  Harrlman  is  the  man. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan  27,  1969] 
Harriman:  Soviets  for  Viet  Peace 

W.  Averell  Harrlman.  former  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  in 
Paris,  said  yesterday  that  Russia  wants  to  see 
a  peaceful  neutral  Southeast  Asia  that  would 
check  a  "Chinese  advance  to  the  south." 

The  longtime  diplomatic  troubleshooter  for 
four  Presidents  said  that  the  Russians  had 
been  "helpful  in  October"  and  "recently"  in 
getting  the  Paris  talks  going.  But  he  gave 
no  details. 

He  told  newsmen  on  the  NBC  interview 
program  "Meet  the  Press"  (WRC)  that  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygln  had  "made  it  very  plain 
that  they  wanted  to  see  peace  come  to 
Southeast  Asia." 

Harrlman  said  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia "are  working  in  parallel  policies  with 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  I  think  we  can  work 
with  parallel  policies  In  Southeast  Asia." 

Harrlman  expressed  the  hope,  but  made 
no  flat  prediction,  that  there  could  be  an 
agreement  to  de-escalate  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam this  year  and  for  the  mutual  with- 
drawal of  troops  by  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam. 

He  believed  that  such  agreements  would 
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before  there  could  be 


have  to  be  reached 
any  cease-fire. 

He  said  a  political  settlement  between  the 
South  Vietnamese  gdvernment,  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  North  Vietnam  would 
have  to  come  later.  (,nd  must  be  worked  out 
by  the  Vietnamese  tliemselves. 

Harrlman  dlsagreejd  with  critics  who  said 
little  was  accomplished  during  the  eight 
months  of  talks  at  farts.  "We  got  the  nego- 
tiations started."  Hjirrtman  said,  ".  .  .  the 
negotiating  procedures  were  put  on  the  rails 
and  the  new  Administration  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  liie  substantive  discus- 
sions." I 

He  added  that  "wa  are  able  to  .  .  .  discuss 
some  of  the  basic  problems  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  we  have  some  clues  at  least 
which  we  can  turn  over  to  the  new  Admin- 
istration." 

Harrtman  said  thfe  North  Vietnamese  are 
"fiercely  Independent"  and  want  to  be  "In- 
depedent  of  Peking,  j 

"They  want  to  have  contacts  with  the 
West,"  he  said.  "Tney  get  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  West.lThey  are  very  Interested 
in  getting  miracle  rice.  They  want  to  be  In- 
dependent of  Chink  for  their  rice  supply. 
There  are  Issues  of  that  kind  which  are  not 
normally  considered  but  eventually  they 
want  to  reunify  thei  country.  How  long  that 
will  take  ft'ls  hard  tb  say." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  jSpeaker,  there  are  few 
men  in  public  life  ioday  who  have  a  more 
distinguished  or  lengthy  record  of  pub- 
lic service  than  Afverell  Harrlman.  As  a 
result  of  his  service  to  five  Presidents  and 
his  able  leadership  as  Grovemor  of  the 
State  of  New  Yoix.  Governor  Harrlman 
has   held   more   important  positions   of 
state  than  any  person  since  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  the  Nation  is  tnily  indebted 
to  him  for  the  wisdom,  insight,  and  cour- 
age which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
some  of  the  great!  decisions  of  our  times. 
Governor  Harrlman  began  his  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service  as  an 
Administrator  for  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  in  1934.  A  Republican  and 
highly  successful  businessman  and  in- 
ternational bank(  r.  Governor  Harrlman 
switched  parties  ii  1928  when  he  became 
concerned  that  tie  policies  the  Repub- 
lican administration  was  following  do- 
mestically and  Ir  ternatlonally  were  in- 
imical to  the  inte  rests  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  commjnlty.  Throughout  his 
service  as  an  administrator  in  the  NRA 
and  the  Commerce  Department,  later  as 
Secretary  of  Corimerce,  and  finally  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  Governor  Harrl- 
man  retained  hs  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  the  ^ew  Deal  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  pub  ic  Interest.  Long  before 
this  Nation  and  nany  States  had  faced 
up  to  the  reality  3f  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty. Governor  Hirriman  launched  anti- 
poverty  efforts  in  New  York.  His  concern 
for  the  welfare  o:  the  people  of  his  State 
caused  him   to  Initiate  legislative  pro- 
grams on  old  aiie,  mental  health,  and 
education. 

Averell  Harriman  has  served  the  inter- 
national community  as  well  as  his  Nation 
and  his  State.  Since  World  War  II  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  has  been  at  the  center  of 
action.  His  advice  has  been  asked  at  al- 
most every  ma,  or  diplomatic  turning 
point.  Albert  Eii  stein  once  said.  "Peace 
cannot  be  kept  liy  force — it  can  only  be 
achieved  by  understanding,"  and  to  the 
quest  for  underitanding  Averell  Harri- 
man has  been  dedicated.  His  grasp  of  the 


Soviet  mentality  and  his  understanding 
of  Communist  affairs  and  problems  have 
enabled  him  to  be  a  tough  negotiator,  as 
well  as  a  proponent  of  the  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  conflict. 

Governor  Harriman's  diplomatic  ca- 
reer began  in  1941  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  his  special  representative  in  Great 
Britain.  At  this  time  he  established  the 
rapport  and  friendship  with  Winston 
Churchill  and  the  understanding  of  the 
British  outlook  which  enabled  him  to  be 
a  valuable  adviser  at  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam Conferences. 

In  August  of  1941  Averell  Harrlman 
went  to  Moscow  as  Ambassador  for  the 
United  States.  Like  Churchill,  Stalin 
came  to  respect  Harriman,  and  the  Am- 
bassador added  to  his  understanding  of 
men  of  power. 

Averell  Harriman  is  not  afraid  to  speak 
his  mind — to  put  forth  the  bare  bones  of 
truth  no  matter  how  they  rattle — for  in 
his  own  words : 

The  middle-of-the-road  is  not  a  very  safe 
place  to  drtve.  It's  not  too  safe  even  in 
domestic  affairs.  But  certainly  In  foreign 
policy  It  can  be  disastrous. 

Thus,  in  1945  Averell  Harriman 
warned  the  Nation's  decisionmakers  that 
tlie  Soviet  Union's  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  friendship  would  wane  in  the  post- 
war world,  that  our  mutual  objectives 
would  lead  to  competition  and  conflict. 
He  sought  in  his  words  "to  find  a  way  to 
live  in  peace  on  this  rather  small  planet." 
His  prescription  was  a  policy  of  "com- 
petitive coexistence." 

Grovemor  Harriman  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  international  cooperation. 
During  his  mission  to  Britain  in  1941 
Governor  Harriman  helped  coordinate 
lend-lease  activities.  After  the  war  he 
was  U.S.  representative  in  Europe  under 
the  Marshall  plan.  Later  Harriman 
brought  his  indefatigable  spirit  and  vast 
experience  to  the  study  of  Western  de- 
fense plans  as  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  NATO  Commission. 

Someone  once  said  that  he  "who  gives 
a  nation  peace,  gives  tranquillity  to  all." 
At  Yalta.  Potsdam,  CJeneva,  and  most  re- 
cently Paris,  Averell  Harriman  has 
sought  to  And  peace  that  will  lead  to  in- 
ternational tranquillity.  In  recent  years 
under  Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Governor  Harriman 
has  again  accepted  difficult  negotiating 
assignments.  When  President  Kennedy 
was  faced  with  the  complexities  of  the 
crisis  in  Laos,  he  sent  Averell  Harriman 
to  Geneva  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation. 
With  Governor  Harriman  as  its  chief 
representative  the  United  States  achieved 
its  objective — the  agreement  to  create  a 
neutral  Laos. 

In  1963  President  Kennedy  again  called 
upon  Averell  Harriman  when  he  needed 
a  man  to  negotiate  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant treaty  of  this  century — the  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement.  Kennedy 
needed  a  man  who  would  be  a  tough 
negotiator  and  a  good  conciliator:  and 
such  a  man  is  Averell  Harriman,  for  in 
his  own  words  his  philosophy  of  negotia- 
tion is  to  "have  a  friendly  hand  out  and 
our  guard  up."  Harriman  brought  to  the 
talks  his  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  his  understanding 


of  Communist  objectives  and  motiva- 
tions. He  came  home  with  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  the  President  sought. 

Since  last  May  Governor  Harriman  has 
been  in  Paris  attempting  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam.  The  understand- 
ing Anally  reached  on  procedural  ques- 
tions has  formed  the  framework  upon 
which  the  final  settlement  can  be  built, 
and  his  patience  during  the  tedious  and 
tortuous  course  of  the  negotiations  helped 
to  make  that  possible. 

Since  Averell  Harriman  has  not  been 
allowed  to  retire,  and  in  hours  of  need 
American  Presidents  have  repeatedly 
called  him  back  to  serve,  I  am  sure  that 
our  country  will  continue  to  profit  from 
the  benefit  of  his  experience,  insight,  and 
courage.  Few  have  served  their  country 
with  such  loyalty,  dedication,  and  tlre- 
lessness,  and  few  can  speak  with  such 
authority  on  the  problems  which  con- 
front us. 

Governor  Harrlman  once  said: 

The  most  fascinating  problems  ...  are 
international  relations,  the  most  lasting  in 
their  effect  on  our  country  and  on  the  devel- 
opment of  human  life. 

Through  his  skillful  use  of  diplomacy 
Averell  Harriman  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  international  community. 
Andrew  Carnegie  once  wrote: 

The  man  who  passes  Into  history  as  the 
chief  agent  In  banishing  or  even  lessening 
war,  the  great  evil  of  his  day,  is  to  stand  for 
all  time  among  the  foremost  benefactors. 

As  men  in  the  future  look  back  over 
the  mld-20th  century  and  weigh  the  dip- 
lomatic crises  and  their  Influence  on  the 
course  of  history,  the  accomplishments 
of  Averell  Harriman  will  remain  a  meas- 
ure of  excellence  in  diplomacy,  and  his- 
tory will  record  his  role  as  an  agent  of 
peace. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join 
in  paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
truly  extraordinary  public  servant  who 
is  affectionately  known  as  "Honest  Ave  " 
and  as  "The  Man  Who  Won't  Grow  Old. 
For  more  than  35  of  his  77  years,  W. 
Averell  Harriman  has  given  the  best  of 
himself  to  our  Nation  and  to  his  native 
State  of  New  York  after  having  had  wide 
experience  in  both  the  railroad  industry 
£uid  in  the  world  of  finance  and  banking. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
man  whom  many  consider  an  aristocrat 
and  who  inherited  a  large  fortune  at  an 
early  age.  he  preferred  to  assume  the 
exacting  duties  and   burden  of   public 
service  rather  than  a  life  of  ease  and  lei- 
sure. He  is  cast  in  the  tradition  of  the 
19th  century  Englishman — the  wealthy 
man  who  feels  it  a  duty  to  put  his  in- 
herited advantages  at  the  disposal  of  his 
country.  A  product  of  exclusive  Groton 
and   world-famous  Yale,   he  spent  liis 
summer  vacations  working  as  a  clerk  and 
a  section  hand  in  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road yards  at  Omaha,  Nebr.  Upon  receiv- 
ing his  degree  from  Yale  University,  he 
once  again  went  to  work  for  that  rail- 
road company,  and  in  less  than  2  years 
had  risen  to  become  its  vice  president. 

A  forward  looking  man  with  imagina- 
tion, he  showed  the  world  what  can  be 
accomplished  even  during  a  period  of 
great  economic  depression.  In  i932,  Har- 
riman was  selected  for  the  post  of  chair- 
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man  of  the  board  of  the  Union  Pacific.  It 
was  a  period  when  other  railroad  systems 
were  retrenching  their  operations  and 
expenditures,  but  under  his  wise  and  en- 
lightened leadership  he  had  his  railroad 
company  pour  out  millions  of  dollars  for 
modem  streamlined  aluminum  trains 
which  featured,  among  other  attractions, 
trained-nurse  stewardesses  and  low- 
price  meals.  As  a  direct  result,  and  at  the 
worst  period  of  the  depression  while  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  Union  Pacific's  receipts  from  pas- 
senger traffic  rose  to  66  percent.  Perhaps, 
today's  rallroswis  might  profit  from  this 
example. 

Although  a  Republican  by  birth,  breed- 
ing, and  environment,  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man became  a  Democrat  and  entered 
politics  because  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Al 
Smith  of  New  York.  President  Frsmklin 
D.  Roosevelt  gave  Harriman  his  first 
Government  appointment  as  adminis- 
trative officer  for  the  National  Recovery 
Administration — the  NRA  which  the 
senior  citizens  still  remember. 

After  a  number  of  highly  important 
assignments  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  became  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net by  virtue  of  his  being  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  by  President  Tru- 
man in  1946. 

It  was,  however.  In  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy and  international  relations  that 
this  unusually  capable  man  gained 
world  renown.  After  the  German  sur- 
render and  before  Japan  fell,  it  was 
Harriman  who  viewed  the  outward  thrust 
of  communism  as  not  being  dead  and 
that  the  Free  World  might  well  have  to 
face  an  Impending  ideological  warfare 
just  as  dangerous  as  fascism.  As  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
became  the  first  Western  envoy  to  report 
that  a  thing  we  now  call  the  cold  war 
was  about  to  be  opened  by  the  Reds.  He 
said: 

The  real  Issue  Is  not  between  free  enter- 
prise and  communism,  but  between  freedom 

and  dictatorship. 

Later,  when  Moscow  developed  its  own 
nuclear  weapons,  he  concluded  that  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians  were  indi- 
cated, however,  he  only  wanted  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  from  a  position  of 
strength.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
negotiations  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, Harriman  had  dealt  with  most  of 
the  world  leaders  such  as  Winston 
Churchill,  Stalin,  Massadegh,  Nehru, 
Tito,  Tshombe.  Nasser,  Klirushchev.  De 
Gaulle,  and  many  others  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1954,  he  succeeded  in  being  elected 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State  and  2 
S'ears  later  made  a  creditable,  but  im- 
successful,  attempt  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination.  One  caxuiot 
help  but  admire  an  indestructible  qual- 
ity about  Harriman's  resolve  to  work  on 
behalf  of  our  country's  best  interests  no 
matter  who  may  be  in  the  White  House. 

EMdence  of  W.  Averell  Harriman's  cul- 
ture and  appreciation  of  the  finer  things 
in  life  may  be  gathered  from  his  love  of 
literature,  music,  and  art.  His  collections 
of  paintings  include  works  of  Picasso, 


Gauguin,  Renoir,  Van  Gogh,  and  Ce- 
zanne. 

The  world  is  indeed  a  small  one  for 
Governor  Harriman  for  he  is  the  most 
roving  of  all  our  roving  Ambassadors.  He 
has  served  our  country  longer  in  higher 
and  more  diverse  posts  than  any  other 
American  official  of  his  time.  One  won- 
ders how  any  man  could  have  crowded 
so  much  useful  and  dramatic  activity 
into  his  life  as  U.S.  troubleshooter  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  He  has  man- 
aged to  combine  longevity  with  a  com- 
parative youthfulness,  wisdom,  with 
exuberance,  and  good  fortune  with  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  filled  with 
health,  happiness,  and  continued  success 
for  this  great  American — Gov.  W.  Averell 
Harriman.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  efforts  to  help  estab- 
lish peaceful  solutions  to  our  Nation's 
problems  with  other  countries. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  American,  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman, for  his  many  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Nation. 

Governor  Harriman  has  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  life  to  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  to  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  international  peace. 

A  list  of  his  many  accomplishments 
and  official  government  titles  can  give 
but  a  hint  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  over  the  years  to  the 
well-being  and  security  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens here  in  the  United  States,  and 
around  the  entire  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  work  in  successfully 
negotiating  the  historic  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  and  in  guiding  the  diffi- 
cult but  vitally  important  negotiations  in 
Paris  to  try  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  bitter  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  we  pause  to  salute  this  great  Amer- 
ican elder  statesman,  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  two  ex- 
cellent articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  which  seem  to  capture  some  of  the 
meaning  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
world  citizen.  Tlie  articles  follow: 
Harriman  Shows  How  Duty  Is  Done 
(By  William  S.  White) 

No  matter  where  the  pendulum  of  fate 
may  at  last  come  to  rest  In  Vietnam — 
whether  fixedly  pointed  to  honorable  peace 
or  to  the  flames  of  larger  war — the  New  Tear 
finds  one  of  the  old  boys  showing  the  young 
how  duty  is  done  at  the  center  of  the  crisis. 

Averell  Harriman.  an  elderly  party  by  any 
chronological  test  at  74.  is  putting  one  of 
this  country's  dearest  cliche-myths,  the  cult 
of  youth  worship,  to  a  severe  test. 

The  most  roving  of  all  our  roving  am- 
bassadors, he  was  more  or  less  endlessly  air- 
borne at  the  approach  of  the  New  Year.  In 
his  somewhat  dull  but  absolutely  tireless 
and  determined  way  he  was  carrying  cli- 
mactic messages  from  President  Johnson  to 
national  leaders  half  aroxmd  the  world  In 
America's  final  spasm  of  effort  to  reach  a 
decent  and  nonappeasing  peace  to  end  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

His  journeys  would  have  exhausted  most 
men  of  half  his  years.  And  beyond  doubt 
there  will  be  many  other  journeys  before 
this  curiously  ageless  man  lays  down  at  last 


a  public  career  that  began  before  many  of 
his  diplomatic  colleagues  had  put  on  their 
first  long  pants. 

His  highest  professional  qualification  Is 
his  record  as  President  Truman's  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  long  time  ago 
now.  In  Moscow  he  became  the  first  Western 
envoy  totally  to  sense — and  to  report  back 
home  with  no  trimming — that  a  thing  we 
now  call  the  cold  war  was  about  to  be  opened 
by  the-Communist  world. 

But  his  highest  human  qualification  is 
something  else.  His  very  age  is  the  strength 
of  his  career.  For  alone  among  current  high 
officials  he  cannot  possibly  be  suspected,  by 
the  most  suspicious  associate  or  by  Congress, 
of  allowing  personal  ambition  to  color  or  to 
frighten  in  the  smallest  way  his  work  or  his 
recommendations . 

So  It  is  that  all  Washington  knows  one 
thing  at  least — that  if  he  says  something  he 
believes  it,  purely  and  simply.  He  is  not  run- 
ning for  anything. 

He  is  a  man.  this  Harrlman.  who  was  twice 
cruelly  disappointed  in  politics.  The  first 
time  was  when  he  was  denied  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  that  Harry  Truman  had 
earnestly  sought  for  him.  The  second  time 
was  when  Nelson  Rockefeller  unseated  him 
as  Governor  of  New  York. 

Many  would  have  curled  up  and  quit  when 
the  last  and  unsuspected  blow  had  fallen. 
Harrlman  instead  stolidly  came  here  to  work 
in  the  State  Department  in  his  grumpily 
quiet  way.  for  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
For  titles  he  clearly  didn't  give  a  damn.  He 
stayed  on  with  President  Johnson.  And  as  the 
titles  came  and  went  he  still  clearly  didn't 
give  a  damn  what  rank-plate  they  put  upon 
his  door. 

He  was.  In  fact,  a  poor  politician.  His 
speeches,  however  written,  were  unconquer- 
ably pedestrian  In  his  mouth,  and  In  affec- 
tionate impatience  he  evoked  the  nickname 
of  "Honest  Ave,  the  Hair  Splitter."  For  elec- 
tive office  the  knack  was  simply  not  in  him. 
He  became  instead  a  most  superior  public 
official  of  the  appointive  sort.  He  had.  in 
spite  of  himself,  found  his  place.  This  is 
perhaps  why  he  is  able  to  show  the  younger 
men  how  duty  is  at  last  done. 

The  late  Adm.  Ernest  King,  a  glacially 
tough  old  type  of  the  Second  World  War, 
said  that  when  "they"  in  Washington  got 
into  trouble  they  sent  for  the  So  and  Sos.  Like 
King,  Harrlman  could  never  have  even  got 
started  In  a  popularity  race.  But,  like  Ernie 
King,  Averell  Harrlman  Js  a  good  type  to 
have  around  when  the  heat  is  on  and  they 
need  a  man  for  a  man's  errand. 

Honest  Ave 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Averell  Harrlman  is  and  always  has  been 
a  good  soldier,  which  is  to  say  that  he  does 
his  duty  with  skill  and  loyalty.  As  ambitious 
as  the  next  man,  he  bore  such  disappoint- 
ments as  came  his  way  with  grace  and  let 
none  of  them  reduce  his  dedication  to  a 
larger  goal. 

The  larger  goal  was  the  Nation:  he  has 
served  it  with  only  a  few  Interruptions  for  the 
last  33  of  his  75  years. 

It  began  with  Harrlman  In  the  role  of  poor 
little  rich  boy — or  at  least  others  saw  him 
as  such — kicking  around  the  National  Recov- 
ery Administration  and  the  early  defense 
production  efforts  in  the  middle  and  late 
•30s.  He  had  come  to  Washington  after  a 
business  career  that  was  not  notably  me- 
teoric, at  least  In  comparison  with  that  of 
his  railroad  tycoon  father.  E.  H.  Harriman. 
an  cnpopcxar  shout 

The  chores  he  undertook  were  respectable 
and  Harriman  did  them  respectably,  but  he 
began  to  shine  only  in  1941  when  he  made 
a  lend-lease  survey  trip  to  Uus.sia  and  came 
back  to  blast  his  former  employers  of  the 
defense  production  organizations  for  their 
myopia. 
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Russia  needed  maMlve  war  material  help 
from  the  United  St»t«a;  so  did  Britain;  so 
would  America  need  war  production  for  It- 
self. Harrlman  shouited  for  It  when  It  was 
not  popular  to  do  so. . 

Beginning  then,  hk  seldom  misread  the  big 
issues  or  backed  thef wrong  answer  on  them. 
He  knew  that  Hltlen  could  be  beat  and  said 
so  when  others  bad  <  their  doubts.  More  Im- 
portant, he  knew  w:iat  It  would  take  to  do 
It. 

Having  been  the  :no8t  energetic  advocate 
of  wartime  aid  to  RiLssla.  In  1946  he  became 
almost  the  first  lmi>ortant  American  figure 
to  see  the  menace  of  Stalin  and  the  onset  of 
the  Cold  War.  He  w4s  denounced — the  usual 
terms  in  those  daya  were  "fascist  warmon- 
gering beast" — for  his  prescience.  He  fretted 
under  the  opprobrlf  m,  but  the  ordeal  was 
not  long  drawn  out:|  the  picture  that  Harrl- 
man had  Identified  when  It  was  barely  a 
sketch  soon  emerge^  clearly. 

Dramatically  enoukh.  It  was  Harrlman  who 
negotiated  with  the  fu.S.S.R.  the  limited  ban 
on  nuclear  testing  If  1963.  It  was  not  Harrl- 
man who  fllp-flopptd  In  his  views  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  It  wis  merely  that  he  was 
usually  the  first  to  8«e  when  the  Soviet  Union 
changed  the  scene    X)  be  viewed. 

.     .     MARSHAIL    PLAN    KEY 


After  beading  the 
Moscow   and   Londop 
Truman's  Secretary 
was  an  early  and 
Then   came   the   bl 
representative    In 
Plan. 

Within  the  first 
he   nailed  down  the 
which  the  operation 
the    screaming 
nations,  he  requlrec 
United  States,  to  dlv 
among    themselves, 
cooperation,  the 

Not  incongruouslj 
elected  office,  and 
York  in  1954.  Even 
fected  with  Potomai; 
falr-to-mlddling    if 
Democratic 

He  took  his 
In   his   subsequent 
Nelson  Rockefeller 
nor.   with   a   dlgnitj 
that  were  not  mere 
taught  by  Oroton 
life. 

Harrlman  wanted 
Dean  Acheson  got 
1949 — Secretary  of 
his  chagrin  with 
came   Acheson's 
supporter  as  well  as 

At  75.  "Honest  Ave 
of  place  or  name  or 
special    assignments 
stamina  of  a  20- 
a  man  who  has 
what  is  Important 


American  embassies  in 

.   he   became   President 

of  Commerce,  where  he 

spnch  antl-McCarthylte. 

Job    as    top    American 

for   the   Marshall 


get 


nomination 


beati  ig 


J  or 


the 


only 
mast 


lived 


Europe 

t^o  months  on  that  Job, 

one  procedure  without 

would  have  failed.  Over 

proriests    of    the    beneficiary 

them,  rather  than  the 

de  the  Marshall  Plan  pie 

thus    forcing    European 

toi^hstone  of  success. 

Harrlman  lusted  after 

it.  as  Governor  of  New 

earlier,  he  had  been  In- 

Pever,  and  made  some 

awkward    tries    for    the 

in  1952  and  1956. 

in  those  episodes,  as 

lefeat   at   the   hands   of 

re-election  as  Gover- 

and   a   generous   spirit 

1  y  part  of  good  manners 

'<qale  and  the  gentleman's 


other  posts,  too.  When 

Job  he  hoped  for  In 

S^te — Harrlman  drowned 

one  cocktail  and  be- 

loyal    and   honorable 

admirer. 

does  not  stand  on  pride 

seniority.  He  tackles  the 

he   Is   given   with    the 

yea^-old  and  the  wisdom  of 

long  enough  to  know 

ind  worth  doing. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.   BINGHAM 
unanimous 

may  have  5  legislative 
extend   their 
matter  of  my 

The    SPEAKEI^ 
Waggonner).  Is 
request    of    the 
York? 

There  wsis  no  ob  ection 


Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

that   all   Members 

days  in  which  to 

ren^arks  on   the  subject 

order. 

pro  tempore  <  Mr. 
tiiere  objection  to  the 
( entleman    from    New 


speciiil 


TAX 


The  SPEAKER 
previous  order  of 


REFORM 


pro  tempore.  Under 
he  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  good  deal  of  talk  today  about  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility,  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  budget  deficit,  the  need 
to  resolve  our  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems, and  the  need  to  strengthen  our 
international  financial  position.  Discus- 
sions of  these  problems  have  thus  far 
centered  around  proposals  for  reduced 
Federal  expenditures  and  increased  in- 
come taxes. 

However,  I  believe  that  there  Is  an- 
other, more  equitable  way  of  dealing  with 
our  budget  problems.  For  too  long  we 
have  been  laboring  under  an  inequitable 
tax  system — a  system  which  lays  the 
heaviest  burdens  upon  middle  and  lower 
income  groups  while  allowing  citizens 
with  large  incomes  to  pay  little  or  no 
taxes. 

As  it  exists  today,  our  tax  system  per- 
mits some  taxpayers  In  the  mllllon- 
dollar-and-up  bracket  to  pay  no  income 
taxes  whatever.  It  permits  the  largest  oil 
companies,  with  incomes  in  the  billions 
of  dollars,  to  pay  an  average  tax  of  8 
percent,  while  at  the  same  time,  requir- 
ing many  individuals  earning  $5,000  a 
year  to  contribute  over  15  percent  of 
their  salaries  to  the  Government. 

What  kind  of  tax  justice  do  we  have 
when  17  Americans  with  incomes  of  $1 
million  or  more  pay  not  1  cent  In  taxes? 
What  kind  of  tax  justice  do  we  have 
when  a  real  estate  corporation  with  a 
net  cash  return  of  over  $5  million  can 
not  only  pay  no  taxes  but  can  legally 
report  a  tax  loss  of  almost  $2  million? 
What  kind  of  tax  justice  do  we  have 
when  a  lawyer  filing  a  client's  tax  return 
can  discover  that  the  client  has  six  times 
as  much  income  as  he  and  pays  only 
one-flfth  as  much  tax? 

In  theory,  our  system  is  based  on  the 
premise  of  "ability  to  pay,"  but  in  actual 
practice  it  appears  to  be  based  on  "in- 
ability to  avoid  paying." 

Existing  tax  preferences  are  vigorously 
defended  on  a  variety  of  grounds.  Pre- 
sumably, they  are  needed  as  an  "in- 
centive" to  some  generally  desirable 
activity,  or  to  relieve  a  "hardship"  suf- 
fered by  some  industry  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals, or  to  relieve  an  "inequity" 
arising  from  some  other  facet  of  our 
legal  or  economic  structure.  And.  in- 
deed, one  cannot  say  that  most  pref- 
erences or  exemptions  are  totally  devoid 
of  justification. 

What  must  not  be  forgotten,  however. 
is  that  what  constitutes  tax  relief  for 
some  creates  additional  burdens  for  the 
remainder  of  the  taxpaying  public. 
Through  our  system  of  tax  preferences, 
we  have  relieved  some  citizens  from 
shouldering  their  proportionate  share  of 
our  fiscal  burdens  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  through  tax  loopholes  in  it- 
self constitutes  a  type  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure. The  Government  has,  in  ef- 
fect, granted  subsidies  to  certain  groups 
by  allowing  them  to  refrain  from  paying 
some — often  large — portions  of  their 
taxes.  Many  of  these  subsidies,  if  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  given  appropria- 
tions for  regular  Government  expendi- 


tures, would  not  begin  to  pass  under  ac- 
ceptable allocations  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  at  a  time 
of  high  Government  expenditure,  when 
tax  increases  are  being  called  for.  the  in- 
justices of  these  tax  inequities  is  com- 
pounded. 

We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  means  of  any  number  of 
spending  cuts  or  tax  increases  if  our 
basic  tax  system  operates  in  an  irrational 
and  unjust  fashion.  We  have  an  absolute 
obligation  to  insure  that  in  placing  tax 
burdens  on  our  citizens,  we  place  them 
fairly. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  help  the  average  tax- 
payer by  eliminating  inequities  and  fa- 
vorltlsms  that  have  existed  in  our  laws 
for  too  many  years. 

Basically,  here  Is  what  this  proposal 
would  do: 

Tax  capital  gains  accumulated  in 
estates; 

Remove  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tions; 

Tax  stock  option  gains  at  income  tax 
rates; 

Require  that  related  corporations  be 
taxed  as  a  single  enterprise; 

Eliminate  tax-free  status  of  mimlcipal 
industrial  revenue  bonds ; 

Reduce  mineral  depletion  allowances  to 
10  percent  from  a  high  of  27 '^a  percent; 

Increase  gift  tax  rates  to  those  estab- 
lished on  estates; 

Require  that  Government  bonds  used 
to  settle  estate  taxes  be  valued  at  cur- 
rent market  prices; 

Limit  farming  loss  deductions  for 
"gentleman  farmers"; 

Remove  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances on  speculative  real  estate  trans- 
actions: and 

Require  a  minimum  income  tax  of  20 
percent  on  incomes  of  $50,000  and  above. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
catch  at  least  $15  billion  of  the  revenues 
lost  In  taxes  annually  through  loopholes 
in  our  laws.  This  is  almost  $3  billion  more 
than  the  $12.2  billion  in  added  revenue 
which  the  Treasury  Department  indi- 
cates the  surcharge  is  expected  to  yield 
this  year.  Therefore,  if  this  were  enacted, 
there  would  be  no  need  whatsoever  to 
continue  the  surtax  on  Individual  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  would 
not  solve  all  of  our  economic  problems, 
but  it  would  be  an  excellent  beginning. 
Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  FOR 
THE  RELEASE  BY  THE  GENERAL 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
100.000  SHORT  TONS  OF  LEAD 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  providing  for 
the  release  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  100.000  short  tons  of  lead 
from  the  national  and  the  supplemental 


stockpiles.  All  of  the  lead  In  these  stock- 
piles has  been  declared  surplus  to  defense 
or  strategic  requirements,  but  may  be 
disposed  of  only  If  expressly  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  stockpile  ob- 
jective for  lead  was  reduced  to  zero  by 
the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Prefwiredness  on 
June  17.  1963.  As  a  consequence,  the  en- 
tire current  Inventory  of  1,164,000  short 
tons  of  lead  is  excess  to  estimated  re- 
quirements. 

Consumption  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  substantially  dur- 
ing recent  years  due  to  generally  favor- 
able economic  conditions  and  increased 
production  by  lead-consuming  Industries. 
The  principal  uses  of  lead  are  in  auto- 
motive batteries,  40  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption; antiknock  compounds,  19 
percent;  paint  pigments,  insulation,  and 
other  products  such  as  cable,  solder, 
pipes,  and  ammunition. 

Annual  U.S.  consumption  of  lead  ap- 
proximates 1,350.000  short  tons,  with 
about  500.000  tons  by  secondary  smelters, 
and  the  balance  from  imports.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1968,  increased  automo- 
bile production,  replacement  battery  de- 
mand, and  gasoline  usage  resulted  in  ex- 
traordinary lead  consumption. 

While  various  domestic  lead  producers 
have  planned  additional  production  fa- 
cilities, construction  and  technical  prob- 
lems delayed  their  completion  and  re- 
duced primary  producers'  domestic 
stocks  to  only  19,000  tons  as  of  December 
31,  1968.  Already  some  domestic  battery 
and  antiknock  compound  producers  have 
been  forced  to  curtail  production  and 
shipments,  with  resulting  layoffs  of 
workers,  due  to  Inadequate  lead  supplies. 
Unless  additional  sources  of  supply  be- 
come available  within  the  next  45  days, 
these  industries  will  be  forced  into  more 
severe  cutbacks  and,  in  certain  instances, 
discontinuances  of  production. 

The  current  market  price  of  $0,135  per 
pound  is  the  highest  since  1967  and  will 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  realize 
$27,000,000  from  the  sale.  In  view  of  the 
new  domestic  production  facilities  that 
will  be  on  stream  in  late  1969.  the  cur- 
rent price  is  likely  to  be  as  good  as  or 
better  than  that  which  can  be  expected  to 
be  realized  by  the  Government  In  the 
future.  In  addition,  disposal  of  the  sur- 
plus lead  will  eliminate  the  Government's 
storage  costs  for  stockpDing  this  metal. 

Present  circumstances,  therefore,  are 
favorable  for  an  orderly  disposal  of  lead 
surpluses  from  the  stockpile.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  are  estimated  to  meet 
needs  until  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  can  be  achieved  later  this  year. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  all  major 
lead  consumers  and  producers,  and 
should  be  enacted  promptly  to  correct 
the  current  critical  imbalance  between 
lead  supply  and  demand. 


WHAT  THIS  COUNTRY  NEEDS  IS  A 
$9  BILLION  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today  for  myself,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  ,  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford)  .  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  MooRHEAD).  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  H.R.  5250,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  produce  equity  by  plugging  loopholes 
in  our  Federal  tax  system. 

The  Nation's  50  million  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income taxpayers  have  just  been 
told  that  they  can  expect  an  extension 
of  the  10-percent  surcharge  for  the  year 
beginning  next  July  1. 

Outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Joseph  W.  Barr.  told  the  Joint  Eksonomic 
Committee  on  January  17  of  an  incipient 
"taxpayers'  revolt"  at  the  loopholes  in 
the  Federal  tax  system.  High  income 
recipients  often  escape  with  little  or  no 
tax  payments.  In  1967.  for  example,  21 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $1  million 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  whatever: 
155  with  incomes  over  $200,000  paid  none. 

The  10-percent  surtax  has  a  sharp  im- 
pact on  the  average  American  middle- 
class  family.  But  to  the  wealthy  enjoyer 
of  loopholes.  10  percent  of  nothing  is  still 
nothing.  This  may  account  for  the 
equanimity  with  which  so  many  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  loopholes  regard  the  10- 
percent  surtax. 

For  years,  I  have  been  pressing  for 
tax  reform.  For  years  successive  admin- 
istrations have  failed  to  propose  a  tax 
reform  to  the  Congress. 

But  I  do  not  despsdr.  Now,  in  1969, 
may  be  the  time  when  tax  reform  is  po- 
litically feasible. 

Here  is  why. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  10-per- 
cent surtax  would  yield  $9  billion  in  fis- 
cal 1970.  This  yield  is  what  the  admin- 
istration considers  necessary  in  order  to 
combat  inflation. 

H.R.  5250,  by  plugging  13  of  the  more 
notorious  loopholes  in  our  Federal  tax 
system,  would  yield  the  very  same  $9 
billion  annually  as  is  sought  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  extended  10-percent  sur- 
charge. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  adequate 
loophole-plugging  tax  reform  bill,  with 
administration  support,  cannot  be  en- 
acted between  now  and  next  June  30.  If 
H.R.  5250  is  enacted,  its  $9  billion  in- 
creased revenues  will  make  unnecessary 
the  enactment  of  the  extended  10-per- 
cent surcharge.  If  only  part  of  H.R.  5250 
can  be  enacted,  the  revenue  thus  raised 
will  permit  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
the  surtax. 

Raising  revenues  by  asking  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  loopholes  to  pay  their  fair 
share  will  produce  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion of  the  burden  on  the  low  and  mod- 
erate income  taxpayer,  and  thus  greatly 
improve  the  equity  of  our  tax  system. 

But  much  more  than  equity  is  involved. 

Many  of  the  loopholes  themselves  cause 
inflation  in  the  very  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy which  are  most  inflation-prone. 
Thus  the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  inflationary 
boom  in  capital  equipment.  Accelerated 
depreciation  help^  create  the  over- 
strained condition  in  the  construction  of 
office  and  luxury  apartment  buildings. 


The  provisions  allowing  income  tax  de- 
ductions for  hobby  farms  are  at  least 
a  partial  cause  of  the  inflated  prices  of 
farmland. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Many  of  these  loop- 
holes are  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
current  policy  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  which  is  proving  so  rough 
on  the  home  building  industry,  on  State 
and  local  government,  and  on  small  busi- 
ness. By  creating  particular  incentives 
to  build  capital  equipment,  office  and  lux- 
ury apartment  buildings,  and  hobby 
farms,  the  tax  loopholes  greatly  add  to 
the  demand  for  the  Nation's  scarce  sup- 
ply of  credit.  This  has  been  a  leading 
cause  of  our  current  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates. 

Ironically,  beneflciaries  of  the  loop- 
holes are  hardly  touched  by  the  money- 
tightening  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Tax  loopholes  make  it  ix)ssible 
for  them  to  pay  high  interest  rates  and 
still  make  out.  But  the  housing  indus- 
try. State  and  local  government,  and 
small  business  have  no  such  l(X3pholes, 
and  hence  absorb  all  the  impact  of  tight- 
ened credit. 

EMdence  also  exists  that  tax  loopholes, 
by  showering  bonanzas  on  the  wealthy, 
hurt  our  balance  of  payments.  The  loop- 
holes do  this  by  providing  the  where- 
withal for  inflated  investment  by  Amer- 
icans overseas. 

These  are  the  reasons,  then,  why  H.R. 
5250  or  some  similar  loophole-plugging 
tax  reform  is  vitally  necessary — to  pro- 
duce equity  in  our  tax  system  before 
there  is  a  taxpayers'  revolt;  to  rid  the 
tax  system  of  inflationary  pressures  in- 
herent in  the  system  itself;  to  remove 
an  Important  cause  of  our  current  over- 
tight  money  and  high  interest  rates;  to 
check  unnecessary  incentives  toward 
capital  investment  abroad  that  hurts  our 
balance  of  payments. 

The  soimd  and  responsible  flscal  ap- 
proach for  this  country  is  to  get  the 
additional  revenues  needed  from  a  loop- 
hole-plugging tax  reform,  not  by  an  ex- 
tended surcharge  on  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income taxpayer. 

The  following  is  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  H.R.  5250 : 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  H.R.  5250 
rriLE  i:  short  title  and  provision  for  per- 
fecting   amendments 

TITLE     II :     taxing     CAPITAL     GAINS     UNTAXED     AT 
DEATH — SAVINGS  $2.5   BILLION 

When  shares  of  stock  and  other  forms  of 
property  Increase  In  value,  the  Increase  is 
subject  to  tax  as  a  capital  gain.  However, 
the  capital  gains  tax  rate  on  property  held 
for  more  than  6  months  Is  only  half  of  that 
for  ordinary  Income,  and  It  never  goes  higher 
than  25  percent.  In  addition,  the  tax  Is  not 
assessed  until  the  property  Is  sold  and  the 
Increase  in  value  Is  realized. 

But  some  capital  gains  are  never  taxed  at 
all.  Here  is  how  it  works.  Suppose  a  taxpayer 
bought  some  stock  In  a  small  electronics 
company  for  $5000  back  in  1958.  The  com- 
pany has  flourished  and  the  stock  Is  now 
worth  $15,000.  If  he  sells  It  now  he  will  have 
to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $10,000  In- 
crease in  value.  For  the  high  bracket  tax- 
payer who  pays  the  maximum  25  percent 
capital  gains  rate,  this  means  a  tax  of  $2500. 
But  If  he  never  sells  the  stock  and  It  passes 
on  to  his  heirs,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  will 
ever  have  to  pay  Income  tax  on  the  Increase 
In  value.  The  heirs'  only  responsibility  for 
taxes  Is  on  any  future  profit  they  receive. 
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This  loophole  greatly  favors  those  who  hav^ 
large  amounts  of  accumulated  wealth  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  generntlon. 

Mcveover,  many  oWer  Investors  who  would 
rather  see  their  morjey  go  to  their  heirs  than 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  tend  to  hold 
on  to  Investments  tbey  would  normally  sell. 
As  a  result,  capital  Which  wovild  otherwise  be 
set  free  to  flow  Into  sound  and  productive 
Investments  Is  locked  In,  distorting  invest- 
ment declslon-makieg. 

Closing  this  loophole  by  simply  taxing  these 
capital  gains  at  deal^  would  increase  Federal 
revenues  by  $2.5  billion  a  year. 

TITLE  III:  KLIMINKTING  THE  UNLlMrTED 
CHAETTABLE  DKDUC  flON — SAVIWOS  $60  MIL- 
LION 

The  unlimited  cl  arltable  deduction  Is  a 
little-known  device  that  costs  the  Treasury 
some  160  million  a  ]  ear  In  lost  revenues. 

The  ordinary  tai  payer  may  not  deduct 
more  than  30  peroeit  of  his  Income  for  his 
contributions  to  ciarlty.  no  matter  how 
much  he  gives.  Not  so  for  some  millionaires, 
however.  They  are  a, lowed  to  deduct  gifts  to 
charity  without  Unit  If — in  that  year  and 
eight  of  ten  prece<ling  years — their  chari- 
table contributions  i  ilus  Federal  Income  taxes 
paid  exceeded  90  percent  of  taxable  income. 

This  ipAy  sound  1:  ke  a  hard  way  to  escape 
taxation,  but  it  real:  y  is  not  U  you  are  a  mil- 
lionaire and  a  carel  ul  Investor.  Notice  that 
it  is  only  90  percen  .  of  taxable  Income  that 
must  be  given  awa?  or  paid  In  taxes — the 
millionaire  who  recdves  most  of  his  Income 
from  capital  gains,  tax-free  state  and  local 
bonds,  and  oil  property  will  have  relatively 
little  taxable  Income .  Thus  the  90  percent  re- 
quirement need  not  be  a  serious  obstacle — a 
modest  annual  glf  to  a  favorite  charity, 
which  might  be  a  fjundation  set  up  by  the 
wealthy  taxpayer  hli  ttself — and  the  full  bene- 
fit of  an  unlimited  charitable  deduction  is 
his  to  reap. 

TTTLE   IV:    ELIMINATII  C  SPECIAL  TAX  TREATMENT 
FOR    STOCK.    OPTIONS —SAVINGS    $150    MILLION 

The  stock  option  loophole  enables  top  ex- 
ecutives of  large  corporations  to  pay  taxes 
on  part  of  their  inc  tmes  at  low  capital  gains 
rates. 

It  works  this  wa;  .  If  the  executive  is  re- 
warded by  h.s  corpc  ration  -vith  a  bonus  or  a 
raise,  he  pays  taxes  on  it  Just  like  everyone 
else.  If  he  Is  a  top-  level  executive,  however, 
the  corporation  Is  n  ore  likely  to  give  him  an 
option  to  purchase  its  stock  instead.  The 
option  is  simply  a  ri  ;ht  to  purchase  the  com- 
pany's stock  at  any  time  the  executive  wants 
to  within,  say,  the  next  ten  years,  at  the 
price  the  stock  Is  3<  lllng  for  at  the  time  the 
option  is  granted.  T  lus  an  executive  granted 
an  option  In  1960  w  hen  the  company's  stock 
Is  selling  for  $50  a  share  can  exercise  it  in 
1968  by  buying  the  stock  at  that  price,  even 
though  the  stock  m  ly  have  risen  in  value  to 
$300  a  share  durin ;  those  eight  years.  Ex- 
ercising the  option  therefore  gives  him  a 
capital  gain  of  $23(  a  share,  taxable  at  the 
low  capital  gains  ra  ,es.  By  contrast,  the  man 
who  received  the  sii  ne  amount  of  Income  In 
the  form  of  salary  i  ir  a  bonu;  would  pay  an 
income  tax  at  least  double  that  of  the  op- 
tion-favored executi  ve. 

If  perchance  the  stock  should  decline  in 
value  the  executive  is  no  worse  off.  He  has 
no  obligation  to  bu  y  the  preferred  stock,  so 
he  simply  does  not  exercise  his  option. 

As  a  result  of  F  resident  Kennedy's  1962 
request  that  the  s;ock  option  loophole  be 
closed,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  tightened  up 
the  terms  qualif yin  j  business  executives  for 
this  privileged  tr  satment.  The  privilege 
still  remains,  howevsr.  It  Is  time  to  ring  down 
the  curtain  on  It. 

By  so  doing,  the  saving  to  the  Treasury 
could  well  be  $150    nllllon. 
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hole.  These  generally  high-bracket  taxpayers 
get  their  first  $100  of  dividends  each  year 
tax-free.  By  contrast,  their  neighbors  who 
put  their  money  In  savings  accounts  or  In 
government  bonds  pay  income  tax  on  all 
the  interest  they  receive. 

The  dividend  exclusion  was  first  written 
into  the  tax  law  in  1954.  The  ostensible  rea- 
son was  to  compensate  for  the  "double  taxa- 
tion "  of  dividends  which  are  taxed  first  to 
the  corporation  as  corporate  income  and 
then  again  as  a  dividend  when  distributed 
to  the  taxpayer. 

The  logic  of  this  double  taxation  argument 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  divi- 
dends should  escape  tax.  but  even  the 
strongest  proponents  of  the  1954  dividend 
exclusion  did  not  have  the  temerity  to  push 
for  this. 

Corporations  and  their  stockholders  are 
separate  entitles — legally  and  In  fact.  The 
very  purpose  of  incorporation  is  to  limit  the 
owner's  liability  by  separating  his  Income 
and  assets  from  those  of  the  corporation. 
Since  the  stockholder  benefits  substantially 
by  this  legal  separation  from  the  corpwration. 
It  is  no  injustice  for  the  law  to  continue  to 
view  the  stockholder  and  the  corporation  as 
separate  entitles  at  tax  time. 

Double  taxation,  moreover,  is  all  around 
us.  Excise  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  use  taxes 
are  often  pyramided  on  top  of  each  other. 
There  Is  a  sales  tax  on  automobiles,  for 
example,  yet  many  of  the  parts  in  the  car 
were  already  taxed  at  least  once  before  when 
they  were  sold  to  the  car  manufacturer. 

Closing  the  dividend  exclusion  loophole 
would  increase  Treasury  revenues  by  $225 
million. 

TITLE    VI:     ELIMINATING    THE    BENEFITS    DERIVED 

FROM  MULTIPLE  CORPORATIONS SAVINGS  $200 

MILLION 

Dividing  a  business  enterprise  Into  a  num- 
ber Of  separate  parts  for  tax  purposes  has 
long  been  a  disorder  of  the  corporate  world. 
The  advantages  of  multiple  lncorp>oration 
result  from  the  way  the  corporation  tax  is 
set  up:  the  first  $25,000  of  a  corporation's 
earnings  are  taxed  at  22  percent,  while  every- 
thing above  that  is  taxed  at  48  percent. 
Therefore,  dividing  the  enterprise  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  corporations,  each  re- 
porting earnings  of  $25,000  or  less,  avoids  the 
extra  26  percent  tax  entirely.  Since  each 
$25,000  in  earnings  beyond  the  first  $25,000 
would  otherwise  be  taxed  at  the  full  48  jjer- 
cent  rate,  there  is  a  tax  savings  of  26  percent 
of  $25,000  (or  $6,500)  for  each  separate 
corporation. 

Take,  for  example,  a  corporation  with 
earnings  of  $100,000  a  year — splitting  it  up 
into  four  $25,000  corjjorations  can  save  $19,- 
500  a  year  in  taxes.  There  is  one  case  on 
record  of  a  corporation  that  divided  itself 
Into  734  separate  corporations,  for  a  tax  sav- 
ing that  approached  $5,000,000  a  year. 

Although  Congress  put  some  limits  on  the 
multiple  corporation  dodge  in  1964.  this 
loophole  still  costs  the  Treasury  $200  million 
a  year. 

TITLE    VII :     REMOVING    THE    TAX    EXEMPTION    ON 

MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

SAVING    SSO    MILLION 

Communities  throughout  the  country  are 
today  issuing  municipal  bonds  bearing  tax- 
free  interest  to  finance  industrial  plants  and 
commercial  facilities  for  private,  profit-mak- 
ing corporations. 

The  usual  technique  is  for  the  munici- 
pality to  construct  a  plant  in  accordance 
with  the  corporation's  specifications  and 
then  to  lease  the  plant  to  the  corporation, 
using  the  rental  payments  to  retire  the  bond. 

Althotigh  the  interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds  has  long  been  tax-free,  this  privilege 
was  not  extended  to  Industrial  development 
bonds  until  1954,  and  then  not  by  law  but  by 
a  Treasury  ruling. 

There  Is  no  Justification  whatever  for  ex- 
tending the  tax-exempt  privilege  to  these 
bond  Issues.  They  serve  no  public  purfKsscv 


but  merely  subsidize  plant  construction  for 
large  corporations^  that  are  fully  capable  of 
financing  these  plants  themselves.  They  fiood 
the  tax-exempt  bond  market  and  drive  up 
Interest  rates  on  all  tax-exempt  bonds.  And 
they  have  been  a  prime  weapon  in  the  arsenal 
of  rural,  largely  Southern,  areas  seeking  to 
lure  run-a-way  plants  from  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

This  plant  piracy  has  forced  a  number 
of  industrial  states  to  allow  their  local  gov- 
ernments to  issue  these  bonds,  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  44  states  now  authorize  them. 
With  virtually  all  states  issuing  these  bonds, 
this  kind  of  financing  no  longer  gives  one 
state  an  advantage  over  another.  The  states 
end  up  caught  In  a  beggar-thy-nelghbor  rat- 
race  which  benefits  no  one  but  the  sub- 
sidized corporations. 

Early  in  1968  the  Treasury  Department 
attempted  to  reverse  its  1954  ruling  by  re- 
voking the  industrial  development  bond  tax 
exemption.  However,  Congress  thwarted  this 
attempt  by  passing  legislation  that  permit- 
ted the  exemption  to  continue  for  most  is- 
sues. The  tax  exemption  was  first  limited 
to  Issues  of  under  $1  million,  except  that 
larger  issues  for  arguably  public  purposes 
( like  sports  arenas,  airports,  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities,  and  Industrial  parks)  would 
remain  tax  exempt.  Congress  then  raised 
the  upper  limit  on  bond  Issues  to  $5  million 
If  the  Issuing  community  was  willing  to  work 
within  certain  restrictions.  The  upshot  of 
all  this  is  that  some  87  percent  of  indus- 
trial development  bond  Issues  will  continue 
to  be  tax  exempt. 

Closing  this  loophole  for  good  would  save 
the  Treasury  at  least  $50  million  a  year. 

TITLE  Vm:  A  MUNICIPAL  BOND  GUARANTEE  COR- 
PORATION AS  AN  ALTERNATIVI  TO  TAX  EXEMPT 
BONOS — SAVINGS   $900   MILLION 

The  Interest  on  state  and  local  bonds  has 
been  tax-iree  ever  since  the  original  Income 
tax  law  of  1913.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tax- 
payers need  not  even  report  this  Income  on 
their  tax  returns. 

As  a  consequence,  state  and  local  bonds 
have  long  been  a  favorite  investment  for  the 
very  rich.  Although  the  average  taxpayer  per- 
ceives no  great  advantage  In  buying  munici- 
pal bonds  at  4  percent  when  he  can  get 
corporate  bonds  that  will  pay  him  7  percent, 
the  tax-tree  bonds  look  very  good  indeed  to 
taxpayers  In  the  50-i>ercent-and-up  brackets. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  over  80  percent  of 
tax-free  bonds  held  by  Individuals  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthiest  1  percent  of  the 
population. 

This  tax  exemption  does,  however,  have 
one  Important  redeeming  feature — it  enables 
hard-pressed  states  and  cities  to  raise  money 
for  schools,  roads,  water  purification  plants, 
hospitals,  and  other  essential  public  faciUtlea 
at  relatively  low  interest  rates.  Simply  tax- 
ing the  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  there- 
fore, would  force  municipalities  either  to  pay 
higher  Interest  rates  (which  few  of  them 
could  afford)  or  to  forego  badly-needed  pub- 
lic Improvements. 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  solution  at  hand 
that  does  not  Involve  giving  tax-free  income 
to  millionaire  Investors.  The  idea  is  this:  tax 
the  Income  from  these  bonds,  but  have  the 
federal  government  pay  a  direct  subsidy  to 
states  and  cities  to  compensate  them  for 
their  higher  borrowing  costs.  The  Treasury 
would  come  out  comfortably  ahead  on  the 
deal,  since  It  now  loses  far  more  revenue 
($1.8  billion  in  1968)  than  the  states  and 
localities  save  in  lower  borrowing  costs 
(about  $.9  billion). 

This  Title  therefore  sets  up  a  Municipal 
Bona  Guarantee  Corporation  to  guarantee 
State  and  local  bond  Issues  against  default, 
and  to  pay  to  states  and  localities  an  interest 
subsidy  sufficient  to  reduce  their  interest 
payments  by  one-third.  The  funds  for  the 
subsidy  would  come  from  general  Federal 
revenues.  In  return  for  the  guarantee  and 
subsidy,  states  and  localities  would  be  re- 
quired to  waive  the  tax  exempt  status  of  the 
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bond  Issues  Involved,  thus  allowing  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  tax  the  Interest. 

Although  municipalities  could  continue  to 
Issue  tax  exempt  bonds,  the  Guarantee  Cor- 
poration route  would  be  more  attractive  in 
most  cases.  Treasury  Department  experts 
estimate  that  municipal  borrowing  costs  are 
only  reduced  25  percent  because  of  the  tax- 
exempt  feature,  while  the  Federal  Interest 
subsidy  would  reduce  their  borrowing  costs 
by  33  percent.  The  Treasury  would  also  come 
out  ahead,  since  they  would  get  an  estimated 
42  cents  in  extra  Ux  revenue  for  every  33 
cents  that  had  to  be  turned  over  to  munici- 
palities as  an  interest  subsidy. 

TTTLE  IX :  REDUCING  THE  MINERAL  DEPLiH'ION 
ALLOWANCE  FROM  27 '2  PERCENT  TO  15  PER- 
CENT ON  OIL  AND  FROM  23  PERCENT  TO  IS 
PERCENT  ON  41  OTHER  MINERALS — SAVINGS 
$900    MILLION 

The  most  notorious  tax  loophole  of  all  is 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  It  allows  oil  pro- 
ducers to  receive  271/2  percent  of  the  gross 
income  from  their  oil  wells  tax-free — so  long 
as  it  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  net  In- 
come. In  theory,  this  is  to  compensate  the 
oil  man  for  the  fact  that  the  oil  in  his  well  is 
being  used  up,  or  depleted,  by  the  drilling, 
much  as  other  businessmen  are  allowed  to 
take  deductions  for  the  depreciation  of  their 
plant  and  machinery.  Unlike  other  Indus- 
tries, however,  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
continues  year  after  year  as  long  as  the  well 
keeps  producing— It  dDes  not  .'^top  when  the 
cost  of  the  well  Is  recovered.  Normal  cost  de- 
preciation, by  way  of  contrast,  permits  capi- 
tal assets  to  be  depreciated  over  their  useful 
life,  but  total  deductions  cannot  exceed  the 
total  cost  of  the  asset. 

As  a  result  of  this  provision,  the  Treasury 
estimates,  the  cost  of  the  average  oil  well  is 
recovered  19  times  over.  The  effect  of  this  on 
oil  company  tax  bills  is  striking:  In  1966  the 
20  top  oil  companies  in  America  cleared  a 
total  profit  of  more  than  $4^4  bllUon— yet 
they  paid  Federal  Income  taxes  at  the  rate 
of  only  8Vi  percent.  That  is  about  the  same 
rate  a  man  and  wife  earning  $3000  a  year 
must  pay. 

Ideally,  percentage  depletion  should  be  re- 
placed with  cost  depletion.  But  since  we  are 
not  living  In  an  ideal  world,  this  Title  pro- 
vides only  that  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
oe  reduced  by  less  than  one-half,  from  27 Vj 
to  15  percent,  the  percentage  now  applicable 
to  over  40  other  minerals.  In  addition,  this 
Title  would  reduce  to  15  percent  the  mineral 
depletion  allowance  on  41  minerals  now  en- 
Joying  a  23  percent  depletion  rate.  Thus  these 
two  reforms  woiUd  put  a  15  percent  celling 
on  all  percentage  depletion. 

The  revenue  gain  from  this  modest  pro- 
posal would  be  at  least  $900  million  a  year. 

TTTLE  X:   ESTABLISHING  THE  SAME  RATE  FOR  GIIT 
AND     ESTATE     TAXES SAVINGS     SI  50     MILLION 

Present  tax  law  places  a  premium  on  a  per- 
son giving  away  his  property  during  his  life- 
time. Property  given  away  during  a  donor's 
lifetime  Is  taxed  at  the  gift  tax  rate,  which 
is  only  three-fourths  as  high  as  the  estate  tax 
rate  that  applies  to  property  transferred  at 
death.  In  addition.  $3000  can  be  given  away 
each  year  to  any  number  of  Individuals  vrtth- 
out  paying  any  gift  tax.  Finally,  over  and 
above  these  yearly  $3000  gifts,  $30,000  can 
be  given  away  by  a  person  during  his  life- 
time wlthdfct  paying  a  gift  tax. 

This  Title  simply  raises  the  gift  tax  rates 
by  25  percent  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
estate  tax  rates.  Property  given  away  would 
then  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  without  re- 
gard to  whether  it  Is  given  during  the  donor's 
lifetime  or  at  his  death. 

This  reform  would  bring  in  $150  million 
In  extra  revenues  annually. 

TTTLE  Xl:  ELIMINATE  PAYMENT  OF  ESTATE  TAXES 
BY  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
AT   PAR — SAVINGS    $50    MILLION 

If  upon  death  a  person  faces  a  probable 
$100,000  estate  tax  bUl  and  has  a  smart  law- 


yer, the  lawyer  will  advise  his  client  to  buy 
$100,000  worth  of  long-term  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Why?  Because  the  U.S.  Treasury 
win  redeem  Its  bonds  at  par  (face)  value  in 
payment  of  estate  taxes,  no  matter  what  his 
client  paid  for  them.  If  his  client,  for  exam- 
ple, buys  Government  bonds  for  $80,000  and 
his  estate  turns  them  In  at  $100,000  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  decedent  reduces  his  estate 
tax  bin  by  20  percent. 

The  Treasury  loses  $60  million  a  years  as  a 
result  of  this  little  known  generosity. 

TITLE    Xn:     LIMiriNO     HOBBY    FARMERS'     USE    OF 

FARM     LOSSES     TO     OFFSET     OTHER     INCOME 

SAVINGS   $400    MILLION 

The  "hobby  farm"  loophole  allows  wealthy 
Individuals  with  a  yen  for  the  bucolic  to  es- 
cape both  city  life  and  a  large  amount  of 
taxes  by  becoming  gentlemen  farmers.  These 
part-time  rustics  get  most  of  their  income 
from  sources  other  than  farming,  but  by 
maintaining  a  farm  they  can  take  advantage 
of  special  farm  accounting  rules — which  were 
develojjed  to  ease  bookkeeping  chores  for  or- 
dinary, full-time  farmers — and  show  "tax 
losses"  which  are  not  true  economic  losses. 
These  tax  losses  are  then  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  income,  generally  resulting  in  a  large 
tax  savings  overall. 

Not  only  Is  this  loophole  a  large  drain  on 
the  Treasury — around  $400  million  a  year- 
It  also  gives  the  hobby  farmer  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  over  the  genuine  farmer. 
The  ordinary  farmer  must  compete  in  the 
market  place  with  these  wealthy  liobby  farm- 
ers, to  whom  a  profit  In  the  ordln.iry  sense 
Is  not  necessary.  In  addition,  the  Treasury 
has  said,  the  attractive  farm  tax  benefits 
available  to  the  wealthy  have  caused  them 
to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land  beyond  that 
which  would  prevail  In  a  normal  farm 
economy. 

This  Title  deals  with  the  hobby  farm  prob- 
lem by  limiting  the  amount  of  non-farm  in- 
come that  can  be  offset  by  farm  losses  in  any 
one  year.  For  those  with  non-farm  income 
up  to  $15,000,  farm  losses  can  offset  this 
non-farm  Income  in  full.  However,  for  each 
dollar  of  non-farm  income  in  excess  of  $15,- 
000,  the  amount  of  non-farm  Income  that 
can  be  offset  is  reduced  by  a  dollar.  Thus, 
someone  with  a  non-farm  Income  of  $20,000 
could  only  offset  $10,000  of  It  with  farm 
losses,  while  someone  with  non-farm  income 
of  $30,000  or  more  could  offset  none  of  It  with 
farm  losses. 

In  addition,  there  are  carryover  and  carry- 
back provisions  that  allow  farm  losses  to  be 
offset  against  farm  income — taut  no  other  in- 
come— for  the  prior  3  years  and  the  subse- 
quent 5  years. 

TITLE  Xm:   ELIMINATING  ACCELERATED  DEPRECIA- 
TION   ON    SPECULATIVE    REAL   ESTATE SAVINGS 

SI 50    MILLION 

This  Title  would  repeal  section  1250  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  permits  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  speculative  real  es- 
tate investments. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  accelerated 
depreciation  provision,  a  real  estate  specula- 
tor can  deduct  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  depreciation  in  the  early  years  of  a  build- 
ing's life  in  return  for  lower-than-normal 
deductions  in  the  later  years.  However,  if  he 
selU  the  building  at  the  proper  time  he  can 
avoid  those  lower  deductions  In  the  later 
years.  The  new  purchaser  can  in  turn  begin 
again  with  hlgher-than-average  deductions, 
skimming  the  cream  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion before  he  too  sells  the  property.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  for  the  speculator  Is  that 
these  higher-than-normal  deductions  can  be 
vised  to  offset  ordinary  Income,  reducing  his 
tax  bin. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  tax  advantage  that 
flows  from  accelerated  depreciation.  If  the 
speculator  sells  the  property  at  a  profit,  his 
entire  profit  is  taxed  at  the  low  capital  gains 
rate— Including  the  "book  profit"  resulting 
from    accelerated    depreciation.    This    extra 


book  profit  comes  about  because  accelerated 
depreciation  has  reduced  the  nominal  value 
of  the  property  below  what  it  would  be  if 
normal  straight-line  depreciation  had  been 
used.  In  most  non-real  estate  transactions 
this  extra  book  profit — the  difference  be- 
tween book  value  and  real  value.— is  taxed  as 
ordinary  Income.  Not  so  for  real  estate  (ex- 
cept in  certain  limited  circumstances) .  There 
this  fictional  gain  is  taxed  at  the  reduced 
capital  gains  rates. 

Repealing  the  accelerated  depreciation  pro- 
vision would  save  the  Treasury  $150  million 
annually. 


TTTLE    XIV :     REPEALING    THE    7-PERCENT    INVEST- 
MENT   TAX    CREDIT SAVINGS    $3     BILLION 

The  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit, 
enacted  in  1962,  permits  business  firms  to 
subtract  from  their  tax  bills  7  percent  of  the 
value  of  eligible  new  equipment  Installed 
during  the  year.  It  was  intended  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  by  providing  a  subsidy  to 
private  investment. 

However,  our  economy  has  been  over- 
stimulated  and  we  are  now  In  a  period  of 
serious  inflation,  fed  in  part  by  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  credit  concentrates  in- 
flationary spending  power  on  precisely  that 
portion  of  the  economy  that  is  already  most 
overheated — the  capital  goods  sector.  And, 
having  stimulated  inflation  in  the  capital 
goods  sector  In  the  first  place,  it  creates  a 
second  round  of  Inflation  by  causing  busi- 
ness to  hasten  to  invest  before  inflation 
drives  up  capital  goods  prices  even  further. 
Nor  Is  this  all.  In  order  to  damp  down  the 
inflation  caused  in  considerable  part  by  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  the  country's  mone- 
tary authorities  are  currently  engaged  in  a 
policy  of  restricting  money  and  credit  and 
raising  interest  rates. 

The  purpose  of  the  tight  money  policy  Is 
to  slow  Inflation,  mainly  in  the  capital  goods 
sector.  Unfortunately,  tight  money  and  high 
Interest  rates  fall  upon  the  Just  and  unjust 
alike.  The  business  firm  that  over-invests  in 
capital  equipment  may  have  to  pay  high 
Interest  rates,  but  It  Is  bountifully  sub- 
sidized by  the  government  through  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  Is  thus  largely  in- 
sulated from  the  effects  of  interest  rate  In- 
creases. Meanwhile,  the  three  segments  of 
the  economy  that  suffer  most  from  tight 
money  and  high  interest — the  housing  indus- 
try, state  and  local  government,  and  small 
business — have  no  investment  tax  credit  to 
rescue  them  from  the  effects  of  tight  money 
and  high  interest  rates. 

This  Title  would  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  all  property  installed  after  its 
enactment,  except  that  property  which  was 
ordered  under  binding  contract  before  enact- 
ment would  continue  to  qualify.  Doing  this 
would  bring  In  an  extra  $3  billion  in  reve- 
nues annually. 

The  text  of  H.R.  5250  follows: 
H.R. 5250 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  to  iaise  needed  additional  revenues  by 

tax  reform. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Section  101.  Short  Title.  Etc. 

(a)  Short  Title  .—This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969". 

(b)  AMENDMENT    OF    1954    CODE.— ESCCpt    BS 

otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  In 
terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Sec.      102.      Technical      and      Conforming 
Ch.\ng::s. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  liis  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In  any 
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event  not  later  tbafi  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  |  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajjs  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  draft  of  the  technical 
and  conforming  changes  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  which  are  necessary  to 
reflect  throughout  tsucb  Code  the  changes  In 
the  substantive  piovUlons  of  law  made  by 
this  Act. 

Tmx  II— capitAl  gains  untaxed  at 

pEATH 
Sxc.  301.  Carrtov^  or  Basis  at  Death. 

(a)  Ajczndicxnt  pr  Section  1014. — Section 
1014  (relating  to  basis  of  property  acquired 
from  a  decedent)  |s  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Decedents.  DyrNc  Ajter  June  30. 
1989. — In  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying  after 
June  30,  1969,  this  isectlon  shall  not  apply  to 
any  property  for  wljlch  an  adjusted  carryover 
basis  la  provided  bysectlon  1023." 

( 2 )  AojirsTZO  Ca$rtoves  Basis. — Part  n  of 
subchapter  O  of  cl|apter  1  (relating  to  basis 
rules  of  general  application)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  1023  as  section  1024  and 
by  Inserting  after  ^tlon  1022  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.    1023. 


Adjvsj 
CertI 
Pros 

, _ .  JUNi 

"(a)   Gbnerai.  Ri 


ED    Carryover    Basis    for 
MN     Property     Acquired 
A  Decedent  Dying  After 
30.  1969. 

E. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  se<itlon.  if — 

"(1)  carryover  b^sls  property  Is  acquired 
from  a  decedent  dyl^g  after  June  30,  1969. 

"(2)  the  gross  estate  at  death  of  the  de- 
cedent exceeds  $eO,<|00, 

then  the  basis  of  3i4ch  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  ijerson  so  ^quiring  it  shall  be  the 
adjusted  basis  of  \  he  property  Inunedlately 
before  the  death  of  the  decedent,  further  ad- 
justed as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  Carryover  Iiasis  Property  Defined. — 
For  purpoeee  of  thli  section,  the  term  'carry- 
over basis  profiertyf  means  any  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decelent  dying  after  June  30, 
1969,  which  Is  property  described  In  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (h,  (4).  (6).  or  (9)  of 
section  1014  (b) ,  otier  than — 

"(1)  property  acquired  by  the  decedent 
before  January  1.    1951, 

"(2)  property  (not  Including  property  of 
extraordinary  value )  which  Is  a  personal  or 
household  effect, 

"(3)  property  acquired  by  any  person  from 
the  decedent  befoie  his  death  which  was 
disposed  of  by  sucti  person  before  the  de- 
cedent's death, 

"(4)  property  diiscrlbed  In  section  2042 
(relating  to  proceecs  of  life  insurance),  and 

"(5)  property  w;ilch  constitutes  a  right 
to  receive  an  Item  of  Income  in  respect  of 
a  decedent  under  section  691. 

"(c)   Inckxase    ii^    Basis. — 

"(1)  In  general.— TTie  basis  of  carryover 
basis  property  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
acquiring  it  from  the  decedent  shall  be  In- 
creased by  Its  proportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  and  State  ettate  taxes  attributable  to 
the  net  appreclatloz ,  In  value  of  all  carryover 
basis  properties. 

"(2)  Minimum  iucrease. — In  the  case  of 
any  decedent,  the  iggregate  Increase  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  less  than  which- 
ever of  the  foUowln  5  amounts  Is  the  greater: 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  $60,000 
exceeds  the  aggreg!,te  bases  of  all  property 
Included  In  the  grcss  estate  (such  bases  to 
be  determined  afte'  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 1014  but  befoie  any  adjustment  under 
this  section) ,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  $15,000 
exceeds  the  amouni  by  which  the  aggregate 
bases  of  all  proper  ;y  to  which  section  1014 
applies  (such  basei  to  be  determined  after 
the  application  of  section  1014)  is  greater 
than  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases  of  such 
property  Immediate  rly  before  the  death  of 
the  decedent. 

"(3)   Manner  or  allocatioh. — 


"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Increase  under  this 
subsection  in  the  basis  of  each  carryover 
basis  property  shall  be  that  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  in- 
crease determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  the  appreciation  In  value  of  such 
property  bears  to  the  aggregate  appreciation 
in  value  of  all  carryover  basis  properties 
having  appreciation  In  value. 

"(B)  Special  rttle  roR  section  303  re- 
demptions.— To  the  extent  the  decedent  pro- 
vides by  win,  the  Increase  in  basis  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  first  to 
stocic  which  is  carryover  basis  property  and 
which  after  his  death  is  redeemed  under 
section  303  (relating  to  distributions  in  re- 
demption of  stock  to  pay  death  taxes).  Any 
remaining  increase  in  basis  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  allocated  among  the  other 
carryover  basis  property  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(4)  Pair  market  value  limitation. — The 
Increase  under  this  subsection  in  the  basis  of 
any  property  shall  not  exceed  the  increase 
necessary  to  produce  a  basis  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property. 

"(d)  Further  Increase  in  Basis  roR  Cer- 
tain State  Succession  Tax  PAm  by  Trans- 
feree OP  Property. — If — 

"  ( 1 )  any  person  acquires  carryover  basis 
property  from  a  decedent,  and 

"(2)  such  person  actually  pays  an  amount 
of  estate,  Inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession 
taxes  with  respect  to  such  property  to  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  the 
estate  is  not  liable. 

then  the  basis  of  such  property  (after  any 
adjustment  under  subsection  (c)  )  shall  be 
increased  ( but  not  above  its  fair  market 
value)  by  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  appreciation  in  value 
of  such  property. 

"(e)  Treatment  or  Community  Prop- 
erty.— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  surviving  spouse's 
Interest  In   all  community  property — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)(2) 
and  ( c )  ( 2 ) ,  shall  be  treated  as  Included  in 
the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent, 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (d)),  shall  be  treated  as 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent,  and 

"(C)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  ( e ) ,  shall  be  treated  as  property  held 
by  the  decedent. 

"(2)  Community  property  defined. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  'com- 
munity  property'   means   property — 

(A)  held  by  the  decedent  and  the  sur- 
viving spouse  as  community  property  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  foreign  country,  and 

"(B)  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  com- 
munity property  Interest  in  which  was  in- 
cludable in  determining  the  value  of  the 
decedent's  gross  estate  under  chapter   11. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  and  DEFiNmoNS  for 
Application  of  Subsection  (e). — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  — 

"  ( 1 )  Federal  and  state  estate  taxes. — The 
term  'Federal  and  State  estate  taxes'  means 
only — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  or 
2101,  reduced  by  (i)  any  credit  allowable 
with  respect  to  a  tax  on  prior  transfers  by 
section  2013  or  2102,  and  (11)  any  credit  al- 
lowable with  respect  to  State  death  taxes 
under  section  2011  or  2102,  and 

"(B)  any  estate,  inheritance,  legacy,  or 
succession  taxes,  for  which  the  estate  is 
liable,  actually  paid  by  the  estate  to  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  Federal  and  state  estate  taxes  at- 
tributable to  net  appreciation  in  value. — 
The  term  'Federal  and  State  estate  taxes 
attributable  to  the  net  appreciation  In  value 
of  all  carryover  basis  properties'  means  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 


Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  as  the  net 
appreciation  In  value  of  the  carryover  basis 
properties  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  (as  defined  in  section  2031  or  section 
2103). 

"(3)  Net  appreciation. — The  net  apprecia- 
tion In  value  of  all  carryover  basis  properties 
is  the  amount  by  which  the  fair  market 
value  of  all  such  property  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  such  property  immediately 
before  the  death  of  the  decedent. 

"(4)  Gifts. — In  the  case  of  carryover  basis 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent  by  gift, 
the  increase  in  basis  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
increase  under  such  subsection  Is  greater 
than  the  increase  allowable  under  section 
1015(d). 

"(5)   Charitable  gifts. — If — 

"(A)  a  deduction  is  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 2055  or  2106(a)  (2)  with  respect  to  any 
property,  and 

"(B)  such  property  is  specifically  identi- 
fiable as  passing  from  the  decedent  to  a  use 
specified  in  such  section, 

then,  to  the  extent  of  such  deduction,  such 
property  shall  be  treated  as  property  which 
is  not  carryover  basis  property. 
"(g)  Other  Special  Rules  and  Definitions.— 

"  ( 1 )  Fair  market  value. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  when  not  otherwise  distinctly 
expressed,  the  term  'fair  market  value'  means 
fair  market  value  determined  under  chapter 
11  (Including  section  2032,  relating  to  al- 
ternate valuation). 

"(2)  Property  passing  from  the  dece- 
dent.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  property 
passing  from  the  decedent  shall  be  treated 
as  property  acquired  from  the  decedent. 

"(3)  Decedent's  basis  unknown. — If  the 
facts  necessary  to  determine  the  basis  (un- 
adjusted) of  carryover  basis  property  imme- 
diately before  the  death  of  the  decedent  arc 
unknown  to  the  person  acquiring  such  prop- 
erty from  the  decedent,  such  basis  shall  be 
treated  as  being  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property  as  of  the  date  ( or  approximate 
date)  at  which  such  property  was  acquired 
by  the  decedent  or  by  the  last  preceding 
owner  in  whose  hands  it  did  not  have  a  basis 
determined  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference 
to  its  basis  In  the  hands  of  a  prior  holder. 

"(4)  Certain  mortgages. — For  purposes  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),lf — 

"(A)  there  Is  an  unpaid  mortgage  on,  or 
Indebtedness  In  respect  of,  property, 

"(B)  such  mortgage  or  indebtedness  does 
not  constitute  a  liability  of  the  estate,  and 

"(C)  such  property  is  included  In  the  gross 
estate  undiminished  by  such  mortgage  or 
indebtedness, 

then  the  value  of  such  property  to  be  treated 
as  included  in  the  gross  estate  shall  be  the 
value  of  such  property,  diminished  by  such 
mortgage  or  indebtedness. 

"(5)  Decedents  nonresident  and  not 
citizens. — In  the  case  of  a  decedent  nonresi- 
dent not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — 

"(A)  this  section  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  figure  '$60,000*  wherever  it 
appears  the  amount  of  the  exemption  deter- 
mined under  section  2106(a)(3),  and 

"(B)  subsection  (c)(2)(B)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  for  the  figure  '$15,000' 
the  amount  which  Is  equal  to  >/4  o^  ^^^ 
amount  of  the  exemption  determined  under 
section  2106(a)  (3). 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(c)  Amendment  of  Section  1016(a). — Sec- 
tion 1016(a)  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  tLe  end  thereof  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
1023,  relating  to  adjusted  carryover  basi?  for 
certain  property  acquired  from  a  decedent 
dying  after  June  30,  1969." 
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(d)  Amendment  of  Section  691(c). — 

(1)  Section  691(c)(2)(A)  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  estate  tax  In  case  of  Income  In 
respect  of  decedents)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(A)  The  term  'estate  tax'  means  Federal 
and  Stafte  estate  taxes  (within  the  meaning 
of8ectlonl02S(f)(l))." 

(2)  Section  691(o)(3)(C)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  estate  tax  attributable  to  such 
net  value  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  estate  tax  as  such  net 
value  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross  estate." 

(e)  Information  REQtriREMXNT. — 

(1)  In  general. — Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation concerning  persons  subject  to  spe- 
cial provisions)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  6039  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6039A.  Information  Regarding  Basis  of 

Property  Acquired  Prom  a 
Decedent. 
"(a)  In  General. — Every  executor  (as  de- 
fined In  section  2203)  shall  furnish  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  decedent  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe  by  regulations  relating 

to— 

"(1)  the  name  and  last  address  of  the 
decedent; 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
acquiring  property  from  the  decedent  or  to 
whom  the  property  passed  from  the  decedent, 
and  a  descrlpltlon  of  each  Item  of  such 
property; 

"(3)  the  adjusted  basis  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1011)  of  each  such  Item  in  the 
hands  of  the  decedent  Immediately  before 
his  death;  and 

"(4)  any  other  Information  similar  or  re- 
lated m  nature  to  that  specified  In  this  para- 
graph. 

If  an  executor  Is  unable  to  furnish  all  of 
the  Information  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  an  item  of  property, 
he  shall  Include  In  his  return  as  much  of 
such  Information  as  he  Is  able  to.  Including 
a  description  of  such  Item  and  the  name  of 
every  person  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial 
Interest  therein,  and,  upon  notice  from  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  person  shall 
be  treated  with  respect  to  such  item  as  If  he 
were  an  executor  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons Who  Acquire  Property  From  a  Dece- 
dent.— Every  executor  who  Is  required  to  fur- 
nish Information  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
furnish  In  writing  to  each  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (2)  such  Information  with 
respect  to  each  Item  of  property  acquired 
from  the  decedent  or  passing  from  the  de- 
cedent to  such  person  as  Is  required  under 
subsection  (a)  and  which  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations." 

(2)  Penalties. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec  6684.  Failure    To    File    Information 
With    Respect    to    Basis    op 
Property  Acquired  Prom  a  De- 
cedent. 
"(a)    Information  Required  To  Be  Fur- 
nished TO  the  Secretary. — Any  executor  who 
fails  to  furnish  information  required  under 
section    6039A(a)     on    the    date    prescribed 
therefor  (determined  with  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  filing)  shall  pay  a  penalty 
of  1  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  described  In  section  6039A(a)(2), 
or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less,  for  such  failure, 
unless  It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect. 
"(b)    Information  Required  To   Be  Fur- 
nished to  Beneficiaries. — Any  executor  who 
falls  to  furnish  In  writing  to  each  person 
described  In  section  6039A(a)  (2)    the  Infor- 
mation required  under  section  6039A(b) ,  un- 
less It  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to 


reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect, 
shall  pay  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  tax )  $50  for  each  such  failure,  but 
the  total  amount  Imposed  for  all  such  fail- 
ures shall  not  exceed  $1,000." 

(f)  Discharge  or  Executor  Prom  Personal 
LiABiLriY. — Section  2204  (relating  to  dis- 
charge of  executor  from  personal  liability) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "notified,"  where 
It  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "noti- 
fied or  on  furnishing  of  a  bond  pursuant  to 
section  6165  in  circumstances  in  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  satisfied  that  such 
payment  will  be  made,". 
Sec.  202.  Eftective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  201  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  decedents  dying 
after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  III— REPEAL  OF  UNLIMITED 
CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION 

Sec.  301.  Repeal  or  Deduction. 

Section  170(b)(1)(C)    (relating  to  unlim- 
ited deduction  for  certain  Individuals)    and 
170(g)    (relating  to  application  of  unlimited 
deduction)  are  repealed. 
Sec.  302.  ErrEcrrvE  Date. 

Section  301  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  IV— REPEAL  OF  STOCK  OPTION 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Repeal  or  Provisions. 

(a)  Qualified  Stock  Options. — Section  422 
(relating  to  qualified  stock  options)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Restricted  Stock  Options. — Section 
424  (relating  to  restricted  stock  options)  la 
repealed. 

Sec.  402.  ErrEcrrvE  Date. 

Section  401  shall  apply  with  respect  to  op- 
tions granted  after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  V— REPEAL  OF  DIVIDEND 
EXCLUSION 

Sec.  501.  Repeal. 

Section  116  (relating  to  partial  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  dividends  received  by 
Individuals)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  502.  Effective  Date. 

Section  501  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able  years   ending   after  June  30,   1969. 
TITLE  VI— MULTIPLE  SURTAX 
EXEMPTION 
Sec.  601.  Repeal  or  Privilege  of  Groups  to 
Elect  Exemption. 

Section     1562     (relating    to    privilege    of 
groups  to  elect  multiple  surtax  exemptions) 
is  repealed. 
Sec.  602.  Effective  Date. 

Section  601  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE    VII— MUNICIPAL    INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 
Sec.  701.  Elimination  op  Exemption. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  103(c)  (relating 
to  Industrial  development  bonds)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    Industrial  Development  Bonds. — 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  not  to  apply. — 
Any  Industrial  development  bond  (as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (2)  )  Issued  after  June  30, 
1969,  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
described  in  subsection   (a)(1). 

"(2)  Industrial  development  bond  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  industrial  development 
bond'  means  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
the  principal  or  Interest  on  which  Is — 

"(1)  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  Hen. 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  interest 
In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  lor  depreciation,  or 

"(11)  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an 
Interest  in  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments   to  be  made  In  respect  of  money 


or   property   of   a    character   subject   to   the 
allowance  for  depreciation 
which  Is  or  will  be  used,  under  a  lease,  sale, 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  subpar- 
agraph (A),  property  shall  not  be  treated  as 
used  for  Industrial  or  commercial  purposes 
If  It  Is  used — 

"(i)  to  provide  entertainment  (Including 
sporting  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public; 

"(11)  to  provide  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  a  convention,  trade  show,  or  similar  event; 

"(HI)  as  an  airport,  dock,  wharf,  or  similar 
transportation  facility; 

"(Iv)  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  serv- 
ices; or 

"(V)  In  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
Eind  operated  by  an  organization  described  In 
subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(3)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  issued  before  January 
1,  1969,  for  a  project  assisted  by  the  United 
States  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  use.  1450  and  following,  relating 
to  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal)  or 
under  title  I  or  title  II  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use.  3131  and  following) ." 

(b)  Certain  Urban  Renewal  Bonds. — Sec- 
tion 102(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1152(g) ),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  Obligations,  Including  interest  there- 
on, other  than  Industrial  development  bonds 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  Issued  by 
local  public  agencies  for  projects  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  income  derived 
by  such  agencies  from  such  projects,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States." 
Sec.  702.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  701  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1969,  but  only  with  respect 
to  obligations  issued  after  such  date. 

TITLE  VIII— MUNICIPAL  BOND 
GUARANTEE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  801.  Establishment  of  a  Government 
Corporation  To  Assist  in  the 
Expansion  of  the  Capital  Mar- 
ket for  Municipal  Securities 
While  Decreasing  the  Cost  of 
Such  Capital  to  Municipalities 

Sec.  802.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose. 

( a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  municipal 
security  market,  as  now  constituted,  is  forc- 
ing the  Nation's  municipalities  and  States  to 
pay  such  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  their 
securities  that  they  cannot  afford  to  finance 
many  needed  public  facilities.  This  high  rate 
of  Interest  is  directly  attributable  to  ( 1 )  the 
limited  supply  of  private  capital  available  in 
the  present  municipal  securities  market,  (2i 
the  institutional  rigidities  within  such  mar- 
ket, and  (3)  the  fallings  of  the  existent 
municipal  securities  rating  system  which  dis- 
criminates against  most  of  the  Nation's 
smaller  communities  and  many  of  the  larger 
cities  and  which  falls  to  reflect  the  infinl- 
tlslmally  low  rate  of  actual  security  defaults 
since  World  War  II. 

( b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand 
the  municipal  capital  market  and  thereby 
enable  State  and  local  public  bodies  to  bor- 
row private  capital  funds  at  net  interest  costs 
lower  than  are  now  obtainable  through  the 
issuance  of  securities  and  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  achieve  such  lower  net 
interest  costs  at  a  net  gain  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Sec  803.  Definitions. 
As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
"Municipal  Bond  Guarantee  Corporation". 

(2)  The  term   "State"   means   the   several 
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states,  the  Dlstrlcl  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth ot  Pufrto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  t«nn  "State  or  local  public  body" 
means  any  public  corporate  body  or  polit- 
ical subdivision;  aby  public  agency  or  In- 
stnunentallty  of  oiie  or  more  States,  muni- 
cipalities, or  political  subdivisions  of  one 
or  more  States  {Including  any  public  agen- 
cy or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  mu- 
nicipalities or  othet'  political  subdivisions  of 
one  or  more  atate^) ;  any  Indian  tribe;  and 
any  board  or  conunlsslon  established  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  to  finance  specific 
capital  improvemei  t  projects. 

(4)  The  term  'Ineeded  public  facilities" 
means  any  public ;  work,  public  facility,  or 
equipment  relatln|;  thereto  deemed  neces- 
sary by  a  State  or  local  public  body;  but 
does  not  Include  [any  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  far  private  use,  by  lease, 
conditional  or  Installment  sales  contract,  or 
other  means  of  triisfer,  where  such  facility 
Is  or  win  be  used  primarily  for  the  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  assembling,  fabri- 
cating, storing,  pnocesslng.  or  sale  of  arti- 
cles or  commodltleiL 
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eral    Government 
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(a)  Subject  to 
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(b)  Section  53 
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altered  at  pleasure  and  to  use  the  same  by 
causing  It,  or  a  facsimile  thereof,  to  be  Im- 
pressed or  affixed  or  In  any  other  manner 
reproduced; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  on  such  terms  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  deem  appropriate,  and  consent  to 
modification  thereof,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3S48  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  5). 
and  section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  278a); 

(4)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  business  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointment  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 
to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5;  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent 
for  GS-18; 

( 5 )  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in 
this  part,  in  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  or  in  any  other  laws  specifically 
applicable  to  Government  corporations,  to 
determine  the  necessity  for  and  the  character 
and  amount  of  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  paid,  and  accounted  for; 

(6)  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(7)  to  exercise  all  powers  specifically 
granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
such  Incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at  common 
law  or  in  equity  to  which  the  corp>oration 
shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnish- 
ment, or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  issued  against  the  corporation  or  its 
property. 

Sec.  815.  Services  and  PACiLrnES  of  Other 
Agencies — Utilization    op    Per- 
sonnel. Services,  FACiLmES,  and 
Information. 
The  corporation  may.  with  the  consent  of 
the  agency  concerned,  accept  and  utilize  on  a 
reimbursable   basis,   the   officers,   employees, 
services,  facilities,  and  Information  of  any 
agency   of  the   Federal   Government,   except 
that  any  such  agency  having  custody  of  any 
data  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  upon  request  of  the 
corporation,  make  such  data  available  to  the 
corporation  without  reimbursement. 

Sec.  816.  F'inalitt  of  Certain  Financial 
Transactions. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  oth- 
er law,  any  financial  transaction  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  817.  Taxation. 

The  corporation.  Including  Its  reserves, 
surplus,  and  income  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof,  except  any  real  property 
acquired  by  the  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  to  the  same  extent,  accord- 
ing to  its  value  as  other  real  property  is 
taxed. 

Sec  818.  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act. 

Section  101  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "Feder.il  Housing  Administration,"  the 
following:  "Municipal  Bond  Guarantee  Cor- 
poration,". 
Sec.  819.  Annual  Report. 

The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 


dent, for  transmission  to  the  Congress,  a  com- 
prehensive   annual    report    of   its    activities 
under  this  title. 
Sxc.  820.  Appropriations. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
for  in  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  title. 

Part  n — Functions  of  the  Corporation 
Sec  821.  Compkekknstve  Economic  and  Fis- 
cal Reports. 

(a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  or  local 
public  body  which  intends  to  issue  bonds  or 
other  securities  to  finance  needed  public  fa- 
cilities, or  by  any  bond  underwriting  firm 
or  bank  planning  to  submit  a  bid  for  such 
bonds  or  other  securities,  or  by  any  Federal 
agency  that  has  received  an  application  from 
a  State  or  local  public  body  for  assistance  in 
financing  a  public  facility  under  a  Oovern- 
ment  direct  loan  or  loan  gutiranty  program, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  report  detailing  the  public 
body's  economic  and  fiscal  resources.  Such 
report  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  review  of  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  area  served  by  such  body,  such  as 
demographic  factors,  business  activity,  con- 
struction patterns,  income,  employment,  and 
public  facilities  infrastructure; 

(2)  an  examination  of  such  body's  flscal 
position  Including  trends  of  revenues,  ex- 
penditures, tax  levies  and  collections,  prop- 
erty valuations.  Federal  and  State  aids,  di- 
rect and  overlapping  Indebtedness; 

(3)  if  revenue  producing  facilities  are  In- 
volved, an  analysis  of  the  relevant  flnancl.^1 
statements,  rate  schedules  and  users,  and 
other  financial   developments;   and 

(4)  appropriate  economic,  fiscal,  and  fi- 
nancial ratios,  averages,  and  indices  and 
comparisons  of  such  measures  with  national 
and  regional  averages. 

Such  report  shall  exclude  qualitative  Judg- 
ments or  comparable  comments  that  In  any 
way  Involve  an  evaluation  of  the  Invest- 
ment merits  of  a  prosp>€ctlve  bond  issue  or 
refiect  a  credit  evaluation  of  the  State  or 
local  public  body  concerned. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  a  fee  for  reports  provided 
under  this  section  to  cover  administrative 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  Such  fee  shall 
not  exceed.  In  the  case  of  any  such  report, 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  or  other  securities  to  be  Issued 
or  loans  to  be  made,  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
fee  for  any  such  report  be  less  than  $100  or 
more  than  $5,000. 

(c)  All  fees  received  In  connection  with 
reports  provided  under  this  section,  all 
funds  in  the  form  of  gifts,  bequests,  or  dem- 
onstration grants  received  from  private 
foundations  or  associations.  Federal  agen- 
cies, or  other  public  bodies  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  availability  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  economic  and  flscal 
circumstances  of  State  and  local  public  bod- 
ies, and  all  other  receipts  of  the  Corporation 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  section,  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  a  revolving  fund  to  be  established 
by  the  Corporation  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Municipal  Economic  and  Fiscal  Reports 
Fund".  All  administrative  and  other  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Corporation  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  from  such  fund. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  application  by  a  State  or  local 
public  body  for  a  loan  under  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  section  201  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  section  306  of  the  Consol- 
idated Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  or  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  shall  be  approved  unless  there  has 
been  received  by  the  administering  Federal 
agency  a  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal 
report  prepared  under  this  section.  Any  fee 
paid  in  connection  with  any  such  report,  as 
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prescribed  in  subsection  (b),  may  be  In- 
cluded In  the  amount  covered  by  the  Federal 
loan  or  loan  giiarantee. 

Sec  822  Debt  Service  Guarantee  Contracts. 
(8)  Upon  the  application  of  any  State  or 
local  public  body,  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  a  debt  service  guaran- 
tee contract  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  bonds  or  other 
securities  to  be  Issued  by  such  body  to 
finance  one  or  more  needed  public  facilities. 
Any  such  contract  shall  obligate  the  Cor- 
poration, during  any  period  In  which  the 
bonds  or  other  securities  are  outstanding,  to 
pay  to  a  trustee  under  an  Indenture  securing 
such  bonds  or  other  securities  (or  to  a  pay- 
ing agent  where  no  trustee  is  provided  for), 
such  amounts  as  may  be  needed,  when  added 
to  the  moneys  available  from  the  taxes,  reve- 
nues, or  other  funds  pledged  to  such  body  as 
security  for  such  bonds  or  other  securities 
(including  all  reserve  funds  therefor),  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
when  due. 

(b)  No  guarantee  contract  shall  be  entered 
Into  under  this  section  unless — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  economic  and  flscal 
report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Corporation, 
piusuant  to  section  821,  with  respect  to  the 
State  or  local  public  body  applying  for  the 
guarantee; 

(2)  the  Interest  Income  from  the  bonds 
or  other  securities  with  resjject  to  which  the 
guarantee  is  entered  into  is  subject  to 
Federal  taxation,  and  such  bonds  or  other 
securities  are  to  be  Issued  and  sold  to  per- 
sons or  entitles  other  than  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof;  and 

(3)  the  Corporation  determines  that  (A) 
such  bonds  or  other  securities  contain  satis- 
factory amortization  provisions  not  in  excess 
of  the  debt  capyaclty  of  the  borrower,  and 
(B)  the  public  facility  project  to  be  financed 
is  economically  sound. 

In  making  the  determinations  under  clause 
(3),  the  Corporation  shall  rely,  to  the  fullest 
extent  ix>sslble,  upon  the  data  contained  In 
the  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal  re- 
port referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 ) ,  and  upon  the 
borrower's  debt  repayment  record  during  the 
twenty-five-year  period  preceding  the  date 
of  application  for  a  guarantee  under  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  an  annual  fee,  as  con- 
sideration for  a  guarantee  of  bonds  or  other 
securities  under  this  section,  to  cover  nec- 
essary administrative  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide a  reserve  for  losses.  Such  fee  shall  not 
exceed  two-tenths  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  or 
other  securities  covered  by  the  guarantee 
contract  which  are  outstanding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year. 

Sec  823.   Municipal  Debt  Service  Guaran- 
tee   F*UND. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "Munlclp>al  Debt  Service  Guarantee 
Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund") 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  In 
carrying  out  section  822.  InltlEil  capital  for 
the  fund  shall  be  obtained  through  the  Is- 
suance by  the  Corporation  of  debenture 
notes,  and  notes  so  issued  shall  be  subscribed 
to  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration shall  subscribe  to  such  notes  In  a 
principal  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

(2)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  subscribe  to  such 
notes  In  a  principal  amount  of  $100,000. 

(3)  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  sub- 
scribe to  such  notes  In  a  principal  amount 
equal  to  two-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
surplus  of  such  bank  on  January  1,  1968. 
Subscriptions  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  payable  to  the  fund  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. Tlie  remainder  of  such  subscription 
shall  be  subject  to  call  from  time  to  time 


by  the  Corporation  up)on  ninety  days  notice. 
Notes  so  Issued  shall  bear  Intereet  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c),  and  shall  be  repayable  In  annual 
Installments,  conomenclng  not  earlier  than 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
subscription  price. 

(b)  All  fees  received  In  connection  with 
guarantees  Issued  under  section  822,  all  re- 
ceipts from  the  issuance  of  debenture  notes, 
all  funds  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
all  earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  fund,  and 
all  other  receipts  of  the  Corporation  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions under  section  822  shall  be  depnislted 
in  the  fund.  All  payments  to  trustees  (or 
paying  agents)  under  section  822(a),  re- 
payments of  debenture  notes  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  repayments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  sums  borrowed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c),  and  all  administra- 
tive expenses  and  other  expenses  of  the 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  under  section  822  shall 
be  paid  from  the  fund. 

(c)(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  notes  or  other  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  in  amounts  sviffl- 
clent,  together  with  moneys  in  the  fund,  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Interest  on 
all  bonds  or  other  securities  guaranteed 
under  section  822  In  accordance  with  a  debt 
service  guarantee  contract.  Sucla  obligations 
shall  be  in  such  forays  and  denominations, 
have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Corporation  refiectlng 
the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  Issuance  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Tretwury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation  Issued 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act; 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  Include 
the  piirchase  of  any  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
section.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
Sec  824.  Interest  Reduction  Grants. 

(a)  In  order  to  achieve  a  decrease  in  the 
Interest  cost  burdens  arising  In  the  financing 
of  needed  public  facilities,  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  to  make 
interest  reduction  grants  td'any  State  or  local 
public  body  in  connection  with  bonds  or 
other  securities  issued  by  such  body  to 
finance  needed  public  facilities;  except  that 
no  grant  shall  be  made  hereunder  In  the  case 
of  any  bonds  or  other  securities  the  interest 
Income  from  which  is  exempt  In  whole  or 
In  part  from  Federal  taxation. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  tinder 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  guaranty  fee  prescribed  in  section  822(c) , 
and  (2)  33 "3  per  centum  of  the  annual  in- 
terest charge  payable  each  year  by  the  State 
or  local  public  body  on  the  bonds  or  other 
securities  with  re8p)ect  to  which  such  grant  is 
made.  Any  such  grant  shall  be  payable  for 
each  of  the  years  in  which  any  of  the  bonds  or 
other  securities  covered  by  the  contract  are 
outstanding. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 


section  unless  (1)  the  State  or  local  public 
body  has  entered  into  a  debt  service  guaranty 
contract  pursuant  to  section  822,  and  (2) 
the  Corporation  finds  that  the  intereet 
charges  on  the  bonds  or  other  securities  are 
reasonable,  after  taking  Into  account  the  tax- 
able status  of  the  bonds  or  other  securities, 
the  availability  of  a  Govermnent  guarantiee, 
and  the  general  level  of  Interest  rates  then 
prevailing. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  make  advance 
or  progress  payments  on  account  of  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion' 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any 
sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  825.  Investments  of  Funds. 

Moneys  in  the  Municipal  Economic  and 
Fiscal  Reports  Fund  and  in  the  Municipal 
Debt  Service  Guarantee  Fund  may  be  in- 
vested in  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States,  or  in  obli- 
gations eligible  for  investment  of  public 
funds.  Such  obligations  may  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  derived  therefrom  may  be  reinvested 
In  other  obligations  of  the  type  herein  pre- 
scribed. Income  from  such  investment  or 
reinvestment  shall  be  deposited  In  the  re- 
spective funds. 
Sec.  826.  Conforming  Amendments. 

(a)  Section  202  (b)(1)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by  striking 
the  comma  after  "reasonable  terms"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "with  due  allowance 
for  the  debt  service  guarantees  authorized 
by  title  VIII  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,". 

(b)  Section  201(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "on  terms"  the 
following:  •',  with  due  allowance  for  the 
debt  service  guarantees  authorized  by  title 
VIII  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.". 

TITLE  IX— PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 
RATES  FOR  OIL,  GAS,  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  MINERALS 

Sec.  901.  Reduction  in  Rates. 
Section    613(b)      (relating    to    percentage 

depletion  rates)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "27 'i  percent"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15 
percent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "23  percent"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "15 
p>ercent". 

Sec.  902.  Effective  Date. 

Section  901  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  X— INCREASE  IN  GIFT  TAX  RATES 
TO  ESTATE  TAX  LEVEL 
Sec.  1001.  Increase  in  Rates. 
The  table  in  section  2502 (a)    (relating  to 
computation  of  tax)    is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"RATE    schedule 

"If  the  taxable  gifts      The  tax  shall  be — 
are — 

Not  over  $5,000 3%    of    the    taxable 

gifts. 
Over  $5,000  but  not     $150.  plus  1%  of  ex- 
over  $10,000.  cess  over  $5,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not     $500.    plus    11%    of 
over  $20,000.  excess    over    $10.- 
000. 
Over  $20,000  but  not     $1,600,  plus  14%   of 
over  $30,000.  excess    over    $20,- 
000. 
Over  $30,000  but  not     $3,000,  pltis  18%  of 
over  $40,000.  excess    over    $30,- 
000. 
Over  $40,000  but  not     $4,800,  plus  22%   of 
over  $50,000.                    excess    over    $40,- 
000. 
Over  $50,000  but  not     $7,000,  plus  25%   of 
over  $60,000.                    excess    over    $50,- 
000. 
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"It  the  taxable  KU|ta 
are — Continues 
Over  •«0,000  but  pot 
over  •  100,000. 

Over     $100,000     but 
not  over  $360,()00. 

Over    $260,000     tut 
not  over  $600,000. 

Over     $500,000     iut 
not  over  $760,000. 
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$750,000     |ut 
over    $1,0<|0,- 


The  tax  shall 

$9,500,  plus  28%   of 
excess    over    $60,- 
000. 
$20,700,  plus  30%  of 
excess  over  $100,- 
000. 
$65,700,  plus  32%  of 
excess  over  $260,- 
000. 
$146,700,    plus    35% 
of      excess      over 
$600,000. 
$233,200.    plus    37% 
of      excess      over 
$750,000. 
$326,000.    plus    39% 
of      excess      over 
$1,000,000. 
$423,200.    plus    42% 
of      excess      over 
$1,250,000. 
$528,200,    plus    45% 
of      excess      over 
$1,600,000. 
$753,200,    plus    49% 
of      excess      over 
$2,000,000. 
$998,200,    plus    53% 
of      excess      over 
$2,500,000. 
$1,263,000.  plus  56% 
of       excess      over 
$3,000,000. 
$1,543,200,  plus  59% 
of      excess      over 
$3,500,000. 
$1,838,200.  plus  63% 
of      excess      over 
$4,000,000. 
$2,468,200,  plus  67% 
of      excess      over 
$5,000,000. 
$3,138,200,  plus  70% 
of      excess      over 
$6,000,000. 
$3,838,200.  plus  73% 
of      excess      over 
$7,000,000. 
$4,568,200.  plxis  76% 
of      excess      over 
$8,000,000. 
$6,088,200,  plus  77% 
of      excess      over 
$10,000,000.". 

Section   1001   shall  apply  with  respect  to 
calendar  years  after  |969. 

TITLE  XI— USE  OP  irS  ri'EU  STATES  BONDS 
TO  PAY  ESTATE  TAX 

Sec.  1101.  Repeal     ofc-     Authority     To     Use 
Bonds    foa  Tax   Payments. 
(a>    Repeal. — Section  14  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  (31  US.C.  765)  Is  repealed. 

(  b  )     PSOHISmON   i  .GAINST  USE   OP  BONDS.- 

Notwlthstandlng  an]  other  provision  of  law, 
no  bond  or  other  o>Ugation  of  the  United 
States  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  satisfaction  of  any  amount 
of  Federal  estate  tat  liability  greater  than 
the  fair  market  vaU  e  of  such  obligation  at 
the  time  it  is  presented  as  payment  of  such 
liability. 

Sec.  1102.  EfTEcnvE 
Section   1101   shall 
obligations  acquired 


Over 

not 

000. 
Over  $1,000,000 

not    over    $1,21 

000. 
Over  $1,250,000 

not    over   $l,5i 

000.  1 

Over  $1,600,000   but 

not    over    $2,0<jD.- 

000.  1 

Over  $2,000,000   But 

not    over    $2,50|d.- 

000. 
Over  ^$2,500,000  but 
-  not.  Aver    $3,003,- 

000. 
Over  $3,000,000   qut 

not    over    $3,60t),- 

000. 
Over  $3,500,000   hut 

not    over    $4,00),- 

000. 
Over  $4,000,000  but 

not    over    $5,00).- 

000. 
Over  $5,000,000   but 

not    over    $6,000,- 

000. 
Over  $6,000,000   but 

not    over    $7,00«,- 

000.  ! 

Over  $7,000,000   but 

not    over   $8.00<».- 

000. 
Over  $8,000,000   bjut 

not  over  $10.i 

000. 
Over  $10,000,000- 


Date. 

apply  with  respect  to 
ifter  June  30.  1969. 


TITLE    xn— USE    C  >F 
TIONS   TO   OFFSET 


Sec.  1201.  LiMrrAXioi; 

Part  IX  of  subcha]  )te 
latlng  to  Items  not 
by  adding  at  the  enjd 
new  section; 
"Sec.  277.  Limitatioj 


TRIBUTAllLK 


"(a)     GEIfERAL  RUL^ 

payer  engaged  In 
the  deductions 


tie 


FARMING     DEDUC- 
NONFARM    INCOMK 


ON  Deductions. 

r  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 

leductlble)    Is  amended 

thereof  the  following 


Ax- 


on   Deductions 
TO  Farming. 
-In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
business  of  farming, 
attributable  to  such  business 


which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)    the  adjusted  farm  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 
"(2)  the  higher  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deductions 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)(3))  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $15,000  ($7500  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried Individual  filing  a  separate  return),  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  (taxable  Income  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation)  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  all  sources  other  than 
the  business  of  farming  (determined  before 
the  application  of  this  section)  exceeds  $15.- 
000  ($7,500  In  the  case  of  a  married  individ- 
ual filing  a  separate  return). 

"(b)  Exception  for  Taxpayers  Using  Cer- 
tain Accounting  Rules. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  filed  a  state- 
ment, which  is  effective  for  the  taxable  year, 
that— 

"(A)  he  Is  using,  and  will  use,  a  method 
of  accounting  in  computing  taxable  income 
from  the  business  of  farming  which  uses  in- 
ventories in  determining  income  and  deduc- 
tions for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  he  is  charging,  and  will  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  In- 
curred in  the  business  of  farming  which  Eire 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  (in- 
cluding such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  this  chapter  or  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or 
elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account) . 

"(2)  Time,  manner,  and  eftect  of  state- 
ment.— A  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  ( including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  filed  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer,  and 
be  effective,  for  such  taxable  year  and  for 
all  subsequent  taxable  years  and  may  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Change  or  method  op  accountino, 
ETC. — If,  in  connection  with  a  statement  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
method  of  accounting  in  computing  taxable 
income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
pendlttires  chargeable  to  capital  account, 
such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and,  in  the  case  of  a  change  in 
method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  slb  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(c)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Disal- 
lowed Farm  Operating  Losses. — 

"  ( 1)  In  general. — The  disallowed  farm  op- 
erating loss  for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'loss  year')  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  loss  year,  and 

"(Bi  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  loss  year, 

and  (subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
paragraph  (2))  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  such  years,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  allowance  of 
the  net  operating  loss  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 172. 

"(2)     LIMITATIONS. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loes  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  taxpayers'  net  farm  Income  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Carrybacks. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed  farm   operating  loss  carrybacks   to 


such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  allowable  to 
the  extent  it  would  increase  or  produce  a  net 
operating  loes  {as  defined  in  section  172(c)) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Treatment  as  net  operating  loss 
carryback. — E^xcept  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carry- 
back shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
treated  In  the  same  manner  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  oarryback. 

"(d)  Depinitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Adjusted  farm  gross  income. — The 
term  'adjusted  farm  gross  Income'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  gross 
income  derived  from  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  such  taxable  year  (including  recog- 
nized grains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges, 
or  Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  prop- 
erty) ,  reduced,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other 
than  a  corporation,  by  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property  which 
under  section  1231(a)  are  treated  as  gains 
from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  6  months  exceed  the  recog- 
nized losses  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  involun- 
tary conversions  of  farm  property  which  un- 
der section  1231(a)  are  treated  as  losses  from 
sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  held  for 
more  than  6  months,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  described  In  section  1231(a) 
exceed  the  recognized  losses  described  in 
such  section. 

"(2)  Net  farm  income. — The  term  'net 
farm  income'  means,  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year,  the  gross  Inoome  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  for  such  taxable  year 
(Including  recognized  gains  derived  from 
sales,  exchanges,  or  involuntary  conversions 
of  farm  property),  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 
"(A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section)  for  such  taxable  year  which  are 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  whichever  is 
lower. 

"(3)  Special  deductions. — The  term  'spe- 
cial deductions'  means  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or 
incurred  in  the  business  of  farming  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 
"(A)  taxes, 
"(B)    Interest, 

"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty, 

"(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attribu- 
table to  drought,  and 

"(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involuntary  conversions  of  farm 
property. 

"(4)  Farm  property. — The  term  'farm 
property'  means  property  which  is  used  In 
the  business  of  farming  and  which  Is  prop- 
erty used  in  the  trade  or  business  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4) 
of  section  1231(b)  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  period  for  which  held). 

"(5)  Disallowed  farm  operating  loss. — 
The  term  'disallowed  farm  operating  loss' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  disallowed  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced. 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 
poration, by  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  whichever  Is 
lower. 

"(e)  Spbcul  Rules. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Business  of  farming. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  if — 

"(A)   any  deduction  Is  allowable  under  sec- 
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tion  162  or  167  for  any  expense  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  prop- 
erty held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  212  or  167  for  any 
expense  paid  or  incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income  which  is  used  in 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  fanning  does 
not  include  the  raising  of  timber.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (B),  property  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income  which  Is  used  in  farming 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  be  treated 
as  property  used  in  such  business. 

"(2)  Income  and  deductions. — The  de- 
termination of  whether  any  item  of  income 
Is  derived  from  the  business  of  farming  and 
whether  any  deduction  is  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  but  no  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  capi- 
tal gains)  shall  be  attributable  to  such  busi- 
ness. 

(3)  Controlled  group  of  corporations. — 
If  two  or  more  cozporations  which — 

"(A)  are  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (as  defined  in 
section  1563)   on  a  December  31,  and 

"(B)  have  not  filed  a  statement  under 
subsection  ( b )  which  is  effective  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
each  have  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  (before  the  application 
of  subsection  (a))  In  excess  of  its  gross  in- 
come derived  from  such  business  for  its  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
then,  in  applying  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  $15,000  amount  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)(B)  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  for  each  such  corporation  to  an 
amount  which  hears  the  same  ratio  to  $15,- 
000  as  the  excess  of  such  deductions  over 
such  gross  Income  of  such  corporation  bears 
to  the  aggregate  excess  of  such  deductions 
over  such  gross  income  of  all  such  corpora- 
tions. 

"(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farm- 
ing carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such 
partnership  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in 
such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  Income 
and  deductions  attributable  to  a  business  of 
farming  are  treated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  Income  and  deductions  of  members 
of  a  partnership,  such  income  and  deduction 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  be 
taken  Into  account  by  the  partnership. 

"(5)  Two  OR  more  businesses. — If  a  tax- 
payer is  engaged  in  two  or  more  businesses 
oi  farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  business. 

"(6)  Related  integrated  businesses. — If  a 
taxpayer  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  is  also  engaged  in  one  or  more  busi- 
nesses which  are  directly  related  to  his  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  are  conducted  on  an 
Integrated  basis  with  his  business  of  farm- 
ing, the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all  such 
businesses  as  a  single  business  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming.  An  election  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  at 
such  time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulations. 

"(7)  Subchapter  s  corporations  and  their 
shareholders. 

"For  special  treatment  of  electing  small 
business  corporations  which  do  not  file  state- 
ments under  subsection  (b)  and  of  the  share- 
holders of  such  corpK>ratlons,  see  section  1379. 

"(f)    Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 
Sec.  1202.  Technical  Amendments. 


(a)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attribu- 
table to  farming." 

(b)  Section  172(1)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming  and  special  treatment  of 
disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  sec- 
tion 277." 

(c)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(24)  Farm  operating  loss  carryover. — 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  carryovers  under  section  277 
of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation." 

(d)(1)  Subchapter  S  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1379.  Blectino  Small  Business  Cor- 
porations Engaged  in  Busi- 
ness OF  Farming. 

"(a)  Separate  Application  to  Farming  In- 
come AND  Deductions. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  which 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  during 
its  taxable  year  (other  than  a  corporation 
which  has  filed  a  statement  under  section 
277(b)  which  is  effective  for  such  taxable 
year),  and  the  shareholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections 
1373  through  1378,  separately  with  respect 
to— 

"(1)  Income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  by  such  corporation  and  deductions 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(2)  all  other  income  and  deductions  of 
such  corpKDratlon. 

In  computing  the  taxable  income  and  undis- 
tributed taxable  income,  or  net  operating 
loss,  of  such  corporation  with  respect  to  the 
business  of  farming,  no  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  chapter  shall  be  dis- 
allowed to  such  corporation  under  section 
277. 

"(b)  Shareholders  Treated  as  Engaged  in 
Business  or  Farming,  Etc. — ^For  purposes  of 
section  277 — 

"(1)  each  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  to  which  subsection  ( a ) 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming, 

"(2)  the  undistributed  taxable  income  of 
such  corporation  which  is  included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  shareholder  under  sec- 
tion 1373  and  is  attributable  to  income  and 
deductions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1), 
and  dividends  received  which  are  attributable 
to  such  Income  and  deductions  and  are  dis- 
tributed out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
taxable  year  as  specified  in  section  316(a)  (2), 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  by  such  shareholder,  and 

"(3)  the  deduction  allowable  (before  the 
application  of  section  277)  to  such  share- 
holder under  section  1374  as  his  portion  of 
such  corporation's  net  operating  loss  attrib- 
utable to  income  and  deductions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

"(c)  Special  Rules  of  Section  277(e)  Ap- 
plicable.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
special  rules  set  forth  in  section  277(e)  shall 
apply." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
S  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  1379.  Electing  small  biislness  corpora- 
tions  engaged   in   btisiness   of 
farming." 

Sec.  1203.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 


apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  except 
that  for  purposes  of  applying  section  277(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  section  1201  of  this  title)  with  re- 
spect to  disallowed  farm  operating  losses  of 
any  taxpayer  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
such  date — 

(1)  such  amendments  shall  also  apply  to 
the  3  taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer  preced- 
ing the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  such 
date,  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  sec- 
tion 1379(b)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1202(d)  of  this  title)  applies  for  any  of 
his  first  3  taxable  years  begUmlng  after  such 
date,  section  1379  of  such  Code  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  electing  small  business 
corporation  of  which  such  taxpayer  is  a 
shareholder  for  the  3  taxable  years  preceding 
each  such  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer,  but 
only  with  respect  to  any  such  preceding  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  corpKDratlon  was  an 
electing  small  business  corporation. 

"ITTLE  XIII— GAINS  PROM  THE  DISPOSI- 

TION    OP   DEPRECIABLE    REALTY 
Sec.  1301.  Inclusion  of  Realty  as  Section 
1245  Property. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  1245. — Section 
1245(a)(3)  (relating  to  gain  from  dUposl- 
tlons  of  certain  depreciable  property)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(B)  any  real  property  which  is  or  has 
been  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  provided  in  section 
167.  or" 

(b)  Repeal     of     Section     1260. — Section 
1250   (relating  to  gain  from  dispositions  of 
certain  depreciable  realty)   is  repealed. 
Sec.  1302.  Effective  Date. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  dispositions  oc- 
curring after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  XIV — REPEAL  OP  7-PERCENT 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
Sec.  1401.  Repeal  of  Credit. 

Section  38  (relating  to  credit  for  Invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection : 

"(c)  Termination  of  CREorr. — The  credit 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  property  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  and  with  respect 
to  property  placed  In  service  after  such 
date — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  property  is  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  by  the  taxpayer  (A)  on  or  before 
such  date,  or  (B)  after  such  date  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  binding  written  contract 
as  In  effect  on  such  date,  or 

""(2)  such  property  was  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  (A)  on  or  before  such  date,  or  (B) 
after  such  date  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
binding  written  contract  as  in  effect  on  such 
date. 

Notwithstanding  section  46(b)  (relating  to 
carryback  and  carryover  of  unused  credits), 
no  amount  shall  be  added  pursuant  to  sucb 
section  to  the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
by  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section." 
Sec.  1402. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1401 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  ^o  Mr.  Pepper  (at  the 
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request  of  Mr.  iiLBERT),  for  today,  on 

account  of  oflQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  OEDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  I  consent,  pennission  to 
address  the  Hou$e.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  ind  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ZwACH)|  sijecial  orders  were 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern.  ftor  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extenfa  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous[matter. 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  15  minutes,  on  Janu- 


ary 30;  to  revise 


Bnd  extend  his  remarks 


and  include  extrnneous  matter 


Mr.  Sandman, 


|or  5  minutes,  today;  to 
and  In- 


revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
elude  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.    Reuss    lat    the    request    of   Mr. 


Alexander ) .  for 


revise  and  extenc  his  remarks  and  to  in- 


clude extraneous 


EXTENSIOirS  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous 


ji  two  instances. 


30  minutes,  today;  to 


matter. 


consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks   vas  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  iri  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Michel  anjd  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACH)  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  incluc  e  extraneous  matter  In 
the  Extensions  o^  Remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord >  ; 

Mr.  Cleveland 

Mr.  MxsKiLL. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Arends  in  tiwo  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  fpur  instances. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Brotzman 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  t^ree  instances 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in 

Mr.  Collier  in 


two  instances. 
Jiree  instances. 


Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Aleicander)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  in  elude  additional  matter 
in  that  section  of  the  Record  entitled 
"Extensions  of  Remarks":* 

Mr.  Rarick  in  lour  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  t!?o  instances. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  t  wo  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  V  ?o  instances. 

Mr.  Celler  in  t  iree  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  t>vo  instances. 

Mr.  DmcELL. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  ttvo  instances. 
Mr.  William  E.  Ford. 
Mr.  Johnson  Qf  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in 
Mr.  Pascell  in 


three  instances, 
two  instances. 


Mr.  Ryan  in  foUr  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Mann  in  U  'o  instances. 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  30,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

446.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  setting 
forth  the  financial  condition  and  operating 
results  of  working  capital  funds  at  June  30, 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
1968  annual  reports  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guard  Armory  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium,  Including  fi- 
nancial statements,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Laws 
80-605  and  85-300;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

448.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures for  the  year  1968,  and  a  comparative 
general  balance  sheet,  pursuant  to  the  acts 
of  1904;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  audit 
of  certain  banks  of  the  farm  credit  system 
supervised  by  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-69); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

450.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  negotiated 
sales  contracts  for  disposal  of  materials  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1-December  31,  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-689  (76  Stat.  587);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  New  Eng- 
land River  Basins  Commission,  transmitting 
information  relative  to  a  study  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  of  southeastern  New 
England  and  a  report  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  status  of  Federal  funding;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  information 
relative  to  pending  applications  for  condi- 
tional entry  vmder  section  203(a)  (7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  de- 
tailed reports  on  aliens  who  conditionally 
entered  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203(f)  of  the  act;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Elgin  against  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  45  Stat.  413;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

454.  A  letter  from  the  national  corporation 
agent.  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Inc..  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
financial  statement  of  the  Legion  of  Valor 
for  the  period  August  1.  1967-July  31.  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Piabllc  Law 
224,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  with  respect 
to  positions  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18, 
pursuant  to  title  5,  United  States  Code  An- 


notated, section  5114;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

456.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  positions  In  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  grades  GS-16,  GS- 
17,  and  GS-18  for  calendar  year  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  5114;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

457.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  status  of  construction,  al- 
teration, or  acquisition  of  public  buildings, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  11(a) 
of  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.SC. 
610(a) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  5168.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  CJode  to  authorize 
conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr. 
CoNABLE.  Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Farbstein.  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.  Jacobs,   and  Mr.   Leg- 

CETT) : 

H.R.  5169.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brotzman  )  : 
H.R.  5170.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility  in- 
vestigation    of    the    Missouri    River    Basin 
project.    Longs   Peak   division.   Front   Ranee 
unit,  in  Cache  la  Poudre  River  and  St.  Vrain 
Creek  Basins  and  adjacent  areas  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  BoiUder,  Colo.;   to  the  (^m- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   BENNETT    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Adair,   Mr.  Baring,   Mr.   Blackburn. 
Mr.   CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Dickinson,   Mr.   Donohue,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,   Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Pvqfus^i, 
Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Schnee- 
beli,  Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Vicorito,  and  Mr 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  5171.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion   through    Interstate    commerce    or    the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  5172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  5173.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in  the 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  registration  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing minimum  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the 
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enactment  of  effective  State  and  local  fire- 
arms laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5174.  A  bill  to  encourage  national 
development  by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  industrial  and  com- 
mercial faciUties  in  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  Incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  because  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  5175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  disposition  of  certain  assets 
in  the  case  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies furnishing  capital  to  development 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5177.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabUity  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  5179.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  volunteer's  medal  to  each  individual  who 
enlists   in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  con- 
flict involving  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  5180.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  in 
criminal  cases  arising  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5181.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests  and  devices;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5182.  A  bilLto  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  brlng^lvil  actions  in  district 
courts  against  Government  contractors  who 
infringe  patents  while  carrying  out  Govern- 
ment contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  5183.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  5184.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  aU-  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5186.  A  bin  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  5187.  A  bni  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  5188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  Umlt  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  5189.  A  bin  to  require  a  radiotele- 
phone on  certain  vessels  while  navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  5191.  A  bill   to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  Stai«s  Code,  In  order  to  in- 
crease by  20  percent  the  income  limitations 
Imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5192.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  Income,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  pension, 
all  amounts  paid  to  an  individual  under 
pubUc  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  en- 
dowment, or  similar-type  plans  or  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  5193.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  administra- 
tive adjustment  of  certain  wheat  acreage 
allotment  reductions  resulting  from  action 
taken  by  farmers  prior  to  1965  in  good  faith 
reliance  upon  representations  or  advice  of 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  (Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  5194.  A  bin  to  extend  the  executive 
reorganization  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  an  additional  2  years,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to    the    ComnUttee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  5195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  Wm  and  their 
widows    and    children,    respectively;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  5196.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  5197.  A  bUl   to  amend   chapter  55   of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
medical  and  dental  care  in  service  facilities 
to   dependents    of    certain   members    of   the 
uniformed  services  for  a  period  of  90  days 
(or   up   to    12   months   in   maternity   cases) 
after  the  separation  of  such  members  from 
active    duty;    to   the    ComnUttee    on   Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5198.  A  bni  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  establishment  of  certain  stand- 
ards relating  to  equipment  designed  for  the 
use  and  protection  of  smaU  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5199.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL : 
H.E.  5200.  A  bUl  to  name  the  bridge  being 
constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River  link- 
ing the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri  In 
honor  of  a  former  Member  of  the  House,  Rob- 
ert A.  Everett;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


By    Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Battin, 
Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Dono- 
hue,   Mr.    Efi-BERG.    Mr.    Hunt,    Mr. 
Jacobs,   Mr.    King,    Mr.    Matsunaga, 
Mr.    McCuLLOCH,     Mr.     MacOrxgor, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Railsback.   Mr.   Rivers,   Mr.   Rogers 
of     Colorado,     Mr.     Sandman.     Mr. 
Steiger   of   Arizona,    and    Mr.    Wig- 
gins) : 
H.R.  5201.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault   or   kill   any   member   cf   the   armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter   15  of  title   10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and    (3)    of  section  3500   of   title   10  of   the 
United  States   Code;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Farbstein.    Mr.    Gray,    Mr.    Minish, 
Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  St  Germain  )  : 
H  R.  5202.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  NationtU  Lung  Institute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  5203.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Carolina  Beach  and 
vicinity  project.  North  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee on  Appropriations. 

H  R.  5204.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  beach  erosion  protection  at  Carolina 
Beach  Inlet,  N.C.,  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R.  5205.  A  bin  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  beach  erosion  project  at  Fort  Fisher, 
N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  5206.  A  bin  to  appropriate  funds  for 
continuing  construction  of  the  Kew  Hope 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  North  Carolina; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

HR.  5207.  A  bni  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  upper  part  of  wnmlngton  Harbor,  N.C.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  5208.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  hurricane  flood  protection  and  beach 
erosion  project  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  5209.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdnUnlstration . 

Bv  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  5210.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  exclude  certain 
social  security  benefits  in  computing  annual 
Income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ellgi- 
bnity  for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.5211.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McFall,  Mr.   Mikva,  Mr.   Miller  of 
California.  Mr    Patman,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr    Ryan.  Mr.  Sat- 
LOR,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Tunnet,    Mr.   Udall,    Mr.    ViooRrro. 
Mr.     Waldie,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn-- 
SON,  Mr.    Wolff,  and    Mr.  Wtdler)  : 
H.R.  5212.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  cig- 
arettes, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  5213.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
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thorlae  conditional  pjctrlal  release  or  pre- 
trial datentlon  of  certain  persona  who  have 
been  charged  with  ncticapltal  offenses,  and 
for  other  purpose*;  to  iche  (X>mmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  5314.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  extended 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  certain  offenders 
convicted  of  felonies  In  Federal  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  thei  Judiciary. 

HJa.  5215.  A  bill  ta  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigative detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  Involven^ent  In,  or  knowledge 
of.  Federal  crimes;  to  %he  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6216.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Invest- 
ment of  Income  derived  from  certain  crim- 
inal activities  In  ani  business  enterprise 
affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  ihe  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv.  | 

H.R.  5217  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Investment  of  certain  In- 
come In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  ccBnmerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary^ 

H.R.  5218.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  malce  It  unlawful  to 
Injure,  intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any 
fireman  performing  his  duties  dxirlng  the 
course  of  pay  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary., ,  I 

H.R.  5219.  A  bill  to  a^end  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Improved  crim- 
inal procedure,  and  f<ir  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jludlclary. 

H  R.  5220.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  Applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony  committed]  with  a  firearm;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5221.  A  bill  to  eftabllsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  CAme;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  ! 

HM.  5222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  FT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to]  provide  that  child's 
Insurance  benefits  shall  In  all  cases  be  pay- 
able to  children  upon!  the  death  of  their 
mother  without  regard!  to  the  mother's  In- 
sured status;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R  5223.  A  bill  to  iamend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  po  modify  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  taxes  4n  wagering  to  Insure 
the  constitutional  rlglits  of  taxpayers,  to 
facilitate  the  coUectlot  of  such  taxes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK; 
H.R.  5224.  A    blU    to 
874,   81st   Congress,   to 

ments  to  enable  chlldr^  whose  parents  are 
employed  on  our  outly|lng  bases  to  attend 
boarding  schools;  to 
Education  and  Labor.  ' 
ByMr.  OLSEN:  I 
H.R  5225.  A  bUl  to  ainend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  facllltafte  the  collection  of 
statistics  with  respect  Ito  the  Incidence  of 
crime  and  to  provide  t^i  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Ciime  Statistics  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  | 

H.R.  5226.  A  bill  to  reflse  the  laws  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  mall  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  Postmaster  General  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  procurement  of  such  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committer  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5227.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  In  the  postal  0eld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ICommlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.    | 

H  R.  5228.  A  bill  to  permit  a  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  receiving  health  benefits 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benetts  Act  of  1969  (ch. 
89,  title  5.  U.S.C.)  to  e#ect  coverage  under 
the  Retired  Federal  Empiloyees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1960  (Public  taw  86-734);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfB4e  and  Civil  Service. 
HH.  5229.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  In 
Federal   group  life  Insurance   at  age  66  or 


amend    Public    Law 
permit  certain  pay- 


after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5230  A  bin  to  amend  section  8341  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  surviving  spouses  without  deduc- 
tion from  a  retired  employee  or  Member's 
annuity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  5231.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  Utle 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
at  the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5232.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain  non- 
profit organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5233.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  basic  work- 
week of  35  hours  for  Government  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8338. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  correct  inequi- 
ties applicable  to  those  employees  or  Mem- 
bers separated  from  service  with  title  to  de- 
ferred annuities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5235.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5236.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  minimum  annuities  for  employee 
anntiltants  and  spouse  survivor  annuitants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medi- 
cal care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5238.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  5239.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  Is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5240.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  survivor  annuities  payable  under  chapter 
83.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  for  State  inheritance  tax 
or  Federal  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  5241.  A  bUl  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Conmilsslon  on  the 
Coinage;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
H.R.  5242.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retroactive 
awards  of  the  Army's  Combat  Infantryman 
and  Medical  Badges;    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5243.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  to  certain  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5244.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years,  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  not 
be  less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's 
average  monthly  comp>ensatlon  for  the  5 
years  of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  5245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  5246.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  5247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independent 
Offices    and    Department    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
to    Increase    annual    rent    supplement   pay- 
ments which  may  be  contracted  for  through 
the  fiscal  year  1969  under  section  101  of  the 
Housing    and    Urban    Etevelopment    Act    of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  5248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  guaranteed  loans  for  the  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities  and 
otherwise  to  facilitate  the  modernization 
and  Improvement  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By     Mr.     REUS3     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Meeds,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Wiujam    D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr 
Zablocki)  : 
H  R.  5250.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenue  by  tax  reform;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  5261.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  resj)ect 
to   whom   Federal   payments   may   be   made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5252.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
Into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  in- 
terstate shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Betts, 
Mr.    Danhxs    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
GoDE,     Mr.     Landcrebe,     Mr.     Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  Mr.  McKneal- 
LY,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin) . 
H.R.  5253.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brrrs, 
Mr.    Cabell,    Mr.    Daniels    of    New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Gross,    Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
Landgrkbk,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H.R.  5254.  A    blU    to   create   a   catalog   of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  5356.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6257.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SANDMAN; 
H.R.  5258.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  release 
of  100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  enforcement  of  State  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  operations  of 
youth  camps;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 

H.R.  5260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  5261.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5263.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6264.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SNYDER: 

H.R.  5265.  A  bill  to  amend  section  320  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  that  section,  and  to 
earmark  such  Increase  for  a  bridge  across 
Markland  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STANTON : 

H  R.  5266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  education  and 
training  for  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.R.  5267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
100th  anniversary  of  professional  baseball; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  5268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  supple- 
mental agricultural  workers  can  be  recruited 
for  temporary  employment  In  the  continen- 
tal United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  5269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  PubUc 
Law  874,  8l8t  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  education  of  chUdren  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Malnutrition;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  6271.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5272.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  sub- 
sistence allowEtnce  rates  for  veterans  pxirsu- 
Ing  courses  In  vocational  rehabilitation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  exemption  for  nonprofit  corporations 
established  to  provide  certain  assistance  to 
btislnesses  In  disadvantaged  areas  which  are 
otherwise  unable  to  obtain  capital  from  con- 
ventional sources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5274.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 


sion fron^  gross  Income  for  Interest  paid  by 
nonprofit  corporations  established  to  provide 
certain  assistance  to  businesses  in  disadvan- 
taged areas  which  are  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  capital  from  conventional  sources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job-training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5276.  A  bUl  to  Include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  Importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products,  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quantity 
estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine  such 
quotas  from  110  to  100  percent,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
H.R.  5277.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  place  an  embargo  on 
of  prayer  In  PubUc  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  5278.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  contract  with  the  Benbrook  Water 
&  Sewer  Authority  for  the  use  of  water  sup- 
ply storage  In   the  Benbrook  Reservoir;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  WY  ATT: 
H.R.  6279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  5280.  A  bin  to  amend  section  105(e) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  require  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    make    certain 
payments    In   advance   of   determination   of 
performance;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

ByMr.  BUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  In  Public  buildings;  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission     to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Inves- 
tigation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  vio- 
lence in  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  In 
prayer  In  public  schools;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QARMATZ : 
H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Coirmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY : 
H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  5,   1969,  as 
"Chaplains'  Sunday";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint   resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress; t,o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H  J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  prop>oelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 


H.J.Res.  328.  Joint   resolution    creating    a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nu^tear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  consideration  of  certain  recommenda- 
tions for  decoration  by  the  United  States  for 
services  rendered  during  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  331.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  Inferior 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.J.  Res.  332.  Joint  resloutlon  designating 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  Sunday 
starting  the  last  full  week  In  October,  each 
year,  as  "Cleaner  Air  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multlstate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation    of    the    seizure    of    the    U.8.S. 
Pueblo:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.  Res.  178.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
'recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;   to 
the    Committee    on    I»ost    Office    and    Civil 
Ser^'lce. 

H.  Res.  179.  Resolution  relative  to  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  133;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.  Res.  180.  Resolution  to  abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bdsh, 
and  Mr.  Kuykendall)  : 
H.  Res.  181.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.  Res.  182.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Garcia  Dlrecto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  5282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Antonopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Argyrlos 
Bambakarls.    also   known   as   Arglrlos   Vam- 
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bakarls,  and  his  wlfa  Kyroussla  Bambakarls, 
also  known  as  Soula  Vambakarls,  and  their 
minor  children,  Nlc^Ietta,  Marie  Elpts,  and 
Leonardo  Bambakarl^;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5284.  A  bUl  f(ir  the  reUef  of  Maria  L. 

Benuzlo;  to  the  Com  nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5285.  A   bill   <or   the   relief   of  Mario 

Bemardl;  to  the  Com  mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5286.  A  bill  fir  the  relief  of  Andrea 

Brusca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Ji.  5287.  A  bin  f c  r  the  relief  of  Calogero 

Cablbl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5288.  A   bUl   lor   the   relief   of  Pletra 

LoOlco  Calabrese;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HR.  5289.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cardlllo;  to  the  Com]  nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5290.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gregorla 
Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5291.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  Essie 
Christopher;  to  the  (tommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MllUcent 
E.  Christopher;  to  ihe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5293.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Raphael 
Christopher;  to  the  (  ommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5294.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Pletro 
DeVlta:   (a.the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  52p6.  A  bill  fc  r  the  relief  of  Salvina 
Farrugla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5296.  A   bill   far   the   relief   of   Anna 
Podera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5297.  A  bill  f oi   the  relief  of  Domlnlco 
Podera;  to  the  Comnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5298.  A  bill  fo-  the  relief  of  Vlto  and 
Glacoma  Gancltano  aid  their  minor  children, 
Antonlno  and  Matteo  Sancltano;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial  y. 

H.R.  5299.  A  bill  foi  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Grlllo;  to  the  Comml'tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5300.  A  bill  f  »r  the  relief  of  David 
Hajblaum;  to  the  C<  mmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5301.  A  bin  fo-  the  relief  of  Carmela 
and  Salvatore  Levant  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5302.  A  bUl  f(ir  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lozza;  to  the  Commlltee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5303.  A  bUl  f  )r  the  relief  of  Anna 
Marrazza;  to  the  Co  nmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Manuel  Massuh-Vasq  aez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5305.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Ahmet 
Edman.  also  Icnown  as  Omld  Osmanovlc;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5306.  A  bUl  fir  the  relief  of  Mary 
Martha  Thompson;  tc  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Lee 
Tin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  5308.  A  bUl  foi  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Albert  and  ClrlUa  Z<laya  Williams;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jud  iclary. 

H.R.  5309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myrtle  P. 
WllUams:  to  the  Coiamlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  5310.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Nicholas  D.  Psilollchn  )u  nee  Maria  B.  Kape- 
nekas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  5311.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henrlcus 
Blerens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  5312.  A   bill   fo-   the  relief  of  Gloac- 
chlno    Perrara;    to    tt  e    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI 
H.R.  5313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Corbl;  to  the  Commit  ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5314.  A  bill  foi   the  relief  of  Victoria 

Cohen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5315.  A  bUl  foi    the  relief  of  Bettlna 

Cortina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5316.  A   bill   foi    the  relief  of  Plllppo 

Cortina;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  5317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Curatolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5318  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Mapua  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Lydla  Aquino 
Mapua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Marclante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HR.  5320.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Barbera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5321.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Blanco  and  Maria  Giovanna  Tromblno  Bl- 
anco; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BM.  5323.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carmen  D. 
Black;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  5323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Caleca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  5324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Caracchiolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  5325.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carmelo 
Parruggia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HM.  5326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dltta 
Giovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SSI.  5327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pauline 
HoUlngsworth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Loduca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ4.  5329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Montalbano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5331.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Romeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.M.  5332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignazlo 
Santangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Taormlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  5334.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  award  of 
the  Soldier's  Medal  or  other  appropriate  dec- 
oration to  S.  Sgt.  Charles  S.  Tollas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Bulcao;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5336.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Roberto  V. 
Castaneda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JucU- 
clary. 

HJl.  5337.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ilJi.  5338.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  Kelly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5339.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Stavroula 

C.  Kolocotronis;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  5340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hristina 
Kostopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HM.  5341.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vellna 

D.  Lambert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5342.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Orsallna 
Leo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5343.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Patrick 
Hugh  McDonneU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  L. 
Smith;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5345.  A  Wll  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Vatalaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5346.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Olga  Vata- 
lara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5347.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hen- 
erlque  De  Plna  Velga;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Vissa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  5349.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Andre 
and  Elvlre  Yazbek;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  5350.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Trl- 
ponla  Artlenda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  6361.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Iglnlo 
Cammarota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rlcardo 
J.  Crudo  and  his  wife,  Antonla  Yulo  Crudo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cucuzza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  5354.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cusiunano.  his  wife.  Maria  Crlstlna  Cusu- 
mano,  and  their  son.  Giovanni  Cvisumano; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
D'Angelo,  his  wife,  Rose  D'Angelo,  and  Ono- 
frlo  DAngelo  and  his  wife,  Francesca  D'An- 
gelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   5356.  A   bill   for  the   reUef  of  Maria 
Qagllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  San  Lut- 
fr>'a;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 
Rutlgllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  5359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Fltz-Herbert  Moses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK:  * 

HR.  5360.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 

Pelettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uldarlco  B. 

Blando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CORMAN:  '  ' 

H.R.  5362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sus- 
anne  Evers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Nyarady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  5364.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henry  E. 
Dooley;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  5365.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  land  held  under 
color  of   title   to  Mrs.   Jessie   L.   Gaines  of 
Mobile,  Ala.;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
HJl.  5366.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
and  Gulseppe  Purnarl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Anguluan  Ngo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Joseflna  Perez  Norton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sahera 
Saka.  WahldoUah  Saka,  and  Wajma  Saka;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5370.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Tulia 
Boldrlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  5371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda  M. 
Batista;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wenifreda 
Miguel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  5373.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tsln  Yee 
Chen:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5374.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ingrid 
Froehllch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leonda 
B.  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ilsoo 
Kang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5377.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Recto  P. 
Luz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5378.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Dominador 
E.  Ma^^in;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katsuo 
Watanabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  5380.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  PhllUpp 
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G.  Leclercq;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  5381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Piemonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  5382.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
and  Carolina  Monaco,  and  their  daughters, 
Lucia  Monaco  and  Patricia  Monaco;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY : 
H.R.  5383.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Nlnfa 
Bvola;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.    5384.    A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Khatchadour  B.  Palandjlan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  5385.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kun  Pll 
Koh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  5386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylva  G. 
Brazzale  and  her  infant  son,  David  R.  Brand; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  5387.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  EmUle 
Abbochlan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5388.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zotla 
Klosowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  5389.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dyung- 
Kl  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  5390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotii 
Bozlonelos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  5391.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tino Lucas  Cells;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5392.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Parrelly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  5393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paclta  de 
Azucena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
A.  Llmjuco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5395.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dagny 
Barbro  Meuller;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Weenlcezle 
Joan  Sharma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  5397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phnipe  Al 
Machhara    (also   known    as   Phllllpp   Yousef 
Moses);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  5398.  A   bni   for   the   relief   of   Anton 
Sobonja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   McCLORY: 
H.R.  5399.  A   bin  for  the  relief   of   Emilia 
B.  AJwanl;   to  thC  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HM.  5400.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  JuliU  S. 
Manela;  to  the  Con^mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5401.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Draglca 
Milosevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zvunrut 
Soolev;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5403.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nazar 
Hayat  Khan  Tlwana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5404.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luisa  Vlg- 
nocchl  and  Ugo  Guldo  Vignocchi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5405.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Bruna 
Mollnari:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE : 

H.R.  5406.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Angel  Abanz3balegul  Cenarruzabeltla;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
H.R.  5407.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rajindra 
K.  Sarin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  5408.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Erdo- 
gan  Y.  Baysal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MOSHER : 
H.R.  5409.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
N.  Illopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  5410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alflo  Mar- 
glotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6411.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Gumlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HR.  5412.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Abdus- 
sattar  Jamadar;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5413.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Houshang 
Khorram;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  5414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Clanfranl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  6415.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  George 
S.  Exarchos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  5416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoila  Can- 
dida Lozoya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5417.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juana  J. 
Ovendo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5418.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo  B. 
Rojas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5419.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Com- 
mander Edwin  J.  Sabec.  U.S.  Navy;  to  the 
Con;mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hll.  5420.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  FlUppo 

Sardo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  5421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulslta 

Bonoan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5422.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Car- 

mellta  Teves  Carriaga;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5423.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isldoro 
Castronovo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 

Deluca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 

V  Fuglel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5426.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 

Grasso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5427.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mano- 

har  U.  Hasrajanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HR.  5428.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  SteHa 
Kostoglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Panaglotacopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5430.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pantells 
Panagopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bljoy 
Sankar  Paul  and  Heldrun  Paul,  husband  and 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5432.  A  bin  for  the  reMef  of  Miss 
Dlna  Pleri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^ 

H.R.  5433  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Choong  Ol  Reddy:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nagarapu  Reddy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5435.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tha P.  Vasquez;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  5436.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Ceorgios 
Mangaritsides;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.    5437.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Melr 
Dayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  5438.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Altobello,  and  Francesco,  Vin- 
cenzo and  Pino  Altobello;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5439.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
Buttltta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  5440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Buttltta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  5441.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Shln- 
shll  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^, 

H.R.   5442.   A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Olga 

Clbln-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5443.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Stanlslaw 

Clochon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5444.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppa 

Dugo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5445.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 

Gusena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5446.  A  blU  for  the  rehef  of  Trinidad 

Laceras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  5447.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl  and 

Maria  Carmen  Malortno;   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlo  and 
Marlnl  Manconl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
and  NlcoUna  Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlo  Montello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^    ^ 

H.R.  5451.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edltha 
Zerna  Navarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. _     ,     , 

H.R.  5452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazlmlera 
Niemlrowska;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ..,, 

H.R.  5453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlllca 
Rallc;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5454.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonl 
Ramotowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovlto 
Lucas  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,,    , 

H.R.  5456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Scire;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5457.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ar- 
mando Sllvestre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danlela 
Skaradzlnska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5459.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Szmyd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5460.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pletra 
Cusiunano.  Margaret  Cusumano.  and  Phillip 
Cusumano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ,  „  ,  , 
H.R.  5461.  A  feni  for  Uie  relief  of  Daniel 
Jen  Wal  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HR.5462.  A  bin  for  the  relief  cf  David  L. 
Blair    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5463.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James 
Papadakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R.  5464.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cyril 
A.  Akpom:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR.  5465.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Ameohi 
Chuba  Akpom,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  5466.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mohammad  Mehdi  Saghafl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  5467.  A   Wll   for   the  relief   of  Kunle 
Klyomura;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  5468.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Geo- 

chen  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  5469.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Harold  P. 

Conroy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5470.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Julie 

Heaszlett;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judl- 


HR  5471.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vera 
Cvetkovlc  and  Bozldar  Popov;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

HR  5472.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
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Manuel  SUno«8  Calfro;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

for   the   relief   of   Mario 
bo  the  Committee  on  the 


HJl.  5473.  A  blU 
Mendes  da  Cunha; 
Judiciary. 

HH.  6474.  A  blU  fbr  the  relief  of  Qlovanna 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOU«P: 

HJR.  6475.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonla  Berlanglerl  an^  her  daughter,  Mlchellna 
Berlanglerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 

HJl.  6476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Campagnuolo;  to  thi  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6477.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ismail 


Ellbol.  Nurlya  Ellbol,  and  Pedva  Ellbol;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5478.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Oallo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SM.  5479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 
Olammarreal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H Jl.  5480.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Maauccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  5481.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carmen 
Yaclofano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLPF  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Affo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquallno 
Petrlnga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

42.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  William 
T.  Allen,  Columbus,  Oa.,  relative  to  retired 
pay  of  veterans  of  the  armed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Senlces. 

43.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. Niagara  County,  N.Y.,  relative  to  Su- 
preme Court  appointments;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  James  L.  Hatfield, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE^Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 


at  12  o'clock  meridian, 

of  the  recess,  and  was 

the  Vice  President. 

he  Reverend  Edward 

offered  the  following 


The  Senate  met 
on  the  expiration 
called  to  order  by 

The  Chaplain, 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D. 
prayer.'  ' 

O  Thou  whose  name  is  above  evei-y 
name,  and  whose  lovereignty  transcends 
all  other  sovereig:ities,  make  us  mind- 
ful of  who  we  arev  and  whom  we  serve, 
that  we  fail  Thee  ilot. 

O  Lord,  put  Thyi  law  in  our  minds  and 
Thy  love  in  our  hekrts  that  we  may  have 
a  good  consciencp,  a  serene  spirit,  a 
peaceful  soul,  a  robust  faith,  so  that  this 
day  our  labor  mat  begin,  continue,  and 
end  in  Thee,  for  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  the  advancement  of  Thy  king- 
dom. Amen.  I 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday.  January  10, 1969) 

the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELip.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseni  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of!  Tuesday,  January  28, 
1969,  be  approved. ' 

The  VICE  PRe4iDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


I 
COMMITTEE  M^^ETINGS  DURING 
SENATI  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIKI.Ij>.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseni  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of! Columbia,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  Committee  on  [the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  Op  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BtJSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseni  that  a  brief  period 
be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 


As  in  executive 
The  VICE 
Senate  messages  ftom 


PRES]  DENT 


iession, 

laid  before  the 
the  President  of 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  or  Secrktart  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  no  disburse- 
ments have  been  made  against  the  $10,000,000 
appropriated  for  contingencies,  defense,  ap- 
propriation contained  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1969, 
through  December  31,  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephoi^  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  or  thk  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of 
the  tTnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  audit  of  certain  banks 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  supervised  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  dated  January  28,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Veterans'  Administration  on  Dis- 
posal OF  Foreign  Excess  Property 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Its  activities  In  the 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property,  for  the 
calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Claim  of  Mr.  Corbie  F.  Cochran 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  and  recommendation 
concerning  the  claim  of  Mr.  Corbie  F.  Coch- 


ran  (with  an  accompanying  report);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS- 
17.  andGS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  positions  In  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  in  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18  and  their  incum- 
bents (with  an  accompanying  repwrt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  rejKirting,  pursuant 
to  law,  that  the  duties  of  the  four  GS-17 
positions  allocated  to  this  agency  have  not 
changed  since  their  last  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  General  Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  status  of  con- 
struction, alteration  or  acquisition  of  public 
buUdlngs,  dated  December  31,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Aging,  at  a  regional 
meeting  held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
praying  for  the  provision  of,  in  future 
budgets,  sufficient  funds  to  implement 
the  administration  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  facilitate  the  involve- 
ment of  the  elderly  poor,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  17.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.   (Rept.  No.  6). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Rocco  O.  SlclUano,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce;   and 

Capt.  Joseph  J.  McClelland,  Capt.  Hel- 
mer  S.  Pearson,  and  Capt.  Chester  A.  Rich- 
mond, Jr.,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,   by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  746.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Secvirity  Act  so  as  to  Include  chiro- 
practor's services  among  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  747.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Aldo  Fer- 
retti;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    COTTON    (by   request) : 

S.  748.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  exemption  ap- 
plicable to  ordinary  livestock  In  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ralph  S. 
Stevenson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  750.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act 
of  May  31,  1938  (48  Stat.  108),  to  add  certain 
lands  to  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness,  Carson 
National  Forest,  N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  M.  SCOTT: 

S.  751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  Luci- 
ano Colavita,  his  wife,  Maria  Carmela  Cola- 
vita,  and  their  two  sons,  Mlchelino  Colavita 
and  Antonio  Colavita;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  752.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Maine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  753.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Cap'n  Frank,  owned  by  Ernest  R.  Darling, 
of  South  Portland.  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges;  and 

S.  754.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Eugenie  II,  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout.  of 
Mllbrldge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise 
privileges;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary free  importation  of  certain  motion 
picture  films;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Lind- 
ner; and 

S.  757.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne  Davis; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  758.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  constrtic- 
tlon  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army, 
of  a  high-level  bridge  over  Cowseagan  Nar- 
rows to  connect  Wiscasset  on  the  mainland 
with  the  northwestern  end  of  the  island  of 
Westport,  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  In  Alpine  County, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblx  when  he 


Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  fair  and  effective  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
consistent  with  national  security  demands 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 
S.  761.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan  G.  Parra; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MURPHY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DoMiNicK,     Mr.     jAvrrs,     and     Mr, 
Proutt) : 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation  Act   to   designate   the   National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  as 
the    Helen    Keller    Center    for    Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and   Adults;    to   the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrpht  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    MONTOYA    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr. 
Fctlbricht,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inottte,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.    MrlNXYRE,   Mr. 
Metcalf,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Moss, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pastore,  l«Ir,  Pell, 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tydings,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include,  among 
other  health  insurance  benefits  covered  un- 
der part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain  drugs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S,  764.  A  bill  to  estebllsh  an  International 
health,  educatton,  and  labor  program  to  pro- 
vide open  support  for  private,  non-govern- 
mental activities  In  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  labor,  and  other  welfare  fields; 
and 

S.  765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Lung  Institute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YAHSOROtJCH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  766.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  to  provide 
for  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  In  commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  certain  international  conven- 
tions, and  for  other  purjxjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sefjarate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Au  Kuen;  and 
S.  768.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Au  Wueng 
Sang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  769.   A  bUl   to  name   the    bridge  to  be 
constructed     across     the    Mississippi     River 
linking  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri 
in  honor  of  a  former  member  of  the  House, 
Robert  A.  "Fats"  Everett;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Coun- 
cU  of  Health  which  will  have  the  responsi- 


bility of  fixing  a  coherent  set  of  national 
health  goals  for  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit slaughter  of  livestock  under  certain 
conditions  which  reduce  the  bargaining 
power  of  livestock  producers  generally  and 
Interfere  with  a  free  market,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

S.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax,  and  lo 
require  that  evidence  of  payment  of  such 
tax  be  shown  on  highway  motor  vehicles  sub- 
ject to  tax;  and 

S.  773.  A  bill  tD  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  aircraft 
entering  or  departing  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  holi- 
day from  provisions  requiring  payment  to  the 
United  States  for  overtime  services  of  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  774.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mortgaging 
of  tribal  lands  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion for  certain  purposes;  and 

S.  775.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Ber- 
thold Reservation,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
McGovERN )  : 

S.  776.  A  bin  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  In  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabatlno 
Contrlsclanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  750— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ADD  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE 
WHEELER  PEAK  WILDERNESS. 
CARSON     NATIONAL    FOREST,     N 

MEX. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  31. 
1933  (48  Stat.  108).  to  add  certain  lands 
to  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness.  Carson 
National  Forest.  N.  Mex..  and  also  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians  in  New  Mexico. 

For  many  years  the  Taos  Pueblo  In- 
dians have  sought  to  acquire  title  to 
50.000  acres  of  land  in  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  in  New  Mexico  for  religious 
purposes.  This  land  is  all  within  the  im- 
portant Rio  Pueblo  and  Rio  Lucero 
Watersheds  which  supply  water  to  the 
Taos  Pueblo  and  to  commimities  down- 
stream. The  residents  of  these  communi- 
ties insist  that  it  is  important  that  these 
watersheds  remain  in  Government  own- 
ership so  that  the  area  can  be  protected 
properly  and  their  supply  of  water  be 
guaranteed.  The  Taos  Indians  insist  that 
they  must  have  ownership  and  complete 
control  of  the  entire  tract  to  protect  their 
religion. 

As  far  back  as  1957. 1  introduced  legis- 
lation to  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 
My  bill  would  have  guaranteed  full  pro- 
tection to  the  Indians  in  their  religious 
ceremonies  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
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tained  the  land  iri  Oovemment  owner- 
ship to  protect  the  rights  of  the  non- 
Indian  communltifs  downstream.  I  in- 
troduced similar  Jlegislation  again  in 
1959,  in  1966  and  fci  1967.  I  believed  my 
bills  were  fair  and  iquitable  to  both  sides 
and  they  would  not  have  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  by  taking  land  out  of  our  Na- 
tional Forest.  Thej  Taos  Indians  would 
not  agree  to  any  compromise  and  sup- 
ixjrted  H.R.  3306^  which  proposed  to 
transfer  48,000  acris  of  land  to  the  Pueb- 
lo In  trust.  That  $ill  passed  the  House 
and  hearings  were  leld  in  the  Senate  In- 
dian Affairs  Subcc  mmittee  on  Septem- 
ber 19-20,  1968,  on  the  House  bill  and  on 
S.  1624  and  S.  1625  that  I  had  introduced. 
Many  people  in  N=w  Mexico  who  were 
not  in  agreement  with  the  House  bill 
presented  strong  c  pposition  to  it  when 
hearings  were  hell  in  the  Senate.  No 
agreement  was  reiched  in  the  Senate 
and  the  legislation  died  at  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

During  the  testimony  on  my  1966  bill 
and  in  conversatior .  with  the  Indians,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  this  land  be 
included  In  the  V  heeler  Peak  Wilder- 
ness. At  'one  poin ;  the  Indians  agreed 
that  this  might  be  a  good  plan.  This 
was  not  feasible  b<«ause  all  of  the  land 
in  the  area  is  nol  of  wilderness  char- 
acter. 

The  bill  that  I  urn  introducing  today 
would  add  approximately  4,600  acres  of 
national  forest.  th£  t  qualifies  for  wilder- 
ness, to  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness. 
This  area  would  ificlude  the  Blue  Lake 
and  other  important  religious  shrines 
where  the  Taos  Irdians  hold  their  an- 
nual ceremonies.  Within  this  enlarged 
wilderness  my  proxjsal  would  set  aside, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Taos  Indians, 
1,640  acres  within  the  wilderness.  This 
exclusive  use  ares  would  Include  Blue 
Lake  amd  the  othe*  major  shrines. 

The  Secretary  hi  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected to  administer  this  portion  of  the 
Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  I  idians  in  connection 
ceremonials.  The  De- 
partment is  requind  to  remove  all  struc- 
tures and  discontinue  trail  maintenance 
within  this  area.  The  Secretary  is  also 
directed  not  to  authorize  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Tribe  to  enter  th;  area.  However,  the 


Secretary  shall  be 
tection  of  the  area 
disease,  and  forest 
forcement  oflQcers 


responsible  for  pro- 
from  Are,  insects,  and 
officials  and  law  en- 
may  enter  the  area  if 
required  in  perforfiance  of  their  ofBcial 
duties. 
Therefore,  by  this  legislation  the  In- 
an  exclusive  use  area 
ceremonies  and  wor- 


dians  would  have 
for  their  religious 


ligious  shrines  and 


they  should  have 
want  to  make  sure 


ship  with  a  wilderiess  buffer  zone  com- 
pletely suiToundini ',  it.  The  existing  per- 
mit held  by  the  Ta  3S  Indians  on  approx- 
imately 31,000  acres  would  be  adjusted 
to  approximately  ^,500  acres. 

that  this  legislation 
the  full  protection  of 
;o  worship  as  they  see 


I  firmly  believe 
would  provide  for 
the  Indians'  right 
fit;  it  would  proteit  their  important  re- 


prevent  any  interfer- 


ence with  their  secret  ceremonies.  I  feel 


;his  protection,  and  I 
that  it  is  guaranteed. 


At  the  same  time,  t  lere  is  an  obligation  to 


protect  the  water  supply  from  this  area 
and  the  rights  of  those  communities 
downstream.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill 
will  be  the  basis  for  a  final  agreement 
and  settlement  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  text  of  the  bill 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  . 

The  bill  iS.  750)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  act  of  May  31,  1933  i48  Stat.  108) . 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Wheeler  Peak 
Wilderness,  Carson  National  Forest,  N. 
Mex.,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  750 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for 
the  purposes  of  safeguarding  the  Interests 
and  welfare  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  known  as 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  of  New  Mexico,  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  are  hereby  designated 
for  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  Wheeler 
Peak  Wilderness,  Carson  National  Forest,  New 
Mexico: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  Old  Mike  Peak  on 
the  southeast  boundary  of  the  Wheeler  Peak 
Wilderness;  thence  easterly  along  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  dividing  Red  River  from  the  Rio 
Pueblo  de  Taos  to  Its  Interception  with  the 
west  boundary  of  the  Beaublen  and  Miranda 
Grant  (Maxwell  Grant) :  thence  southeasterly 
along  the  west  boundary  of  the  aforesaid 
Grant  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between  the 
Bonita  Park  drainage  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de 
Taos;  thence  southward  along  the  crest  of 
the  aforesaid  ridge  to  the  junction  of  the 
Witt  Park  drainage  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de 
Taos;  thence  northwesterly  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  forming  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Waterblrd  Lake  drainage  to  Its  Interception 
with  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between  the  Rio 
Lucero  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos:  thence 
northerly  along  the  crest  of  the  aforesaid 
ridge  to  the  point  of  beginning  of  Old  Mike 
Peak,  containing  approximately  4,600  acres, 
more  or  less. 

( b )  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  Section,  the  area  added  to  the 
Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  by  this  Act  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  Wilderness, 

(c)  The  following  described  portion  of  the 
Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  as  enlarged  by  this 
Act,  containing  approximately  1,640  acres, 
more  or  less.  Is  hereby  segregated  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Pueblo: 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  National  For- 
est System  Trail  No.  90  Intercepts  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  between  the  Rio  Lucero  and  the 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  south  of  Old  Mike  Peak; 
thence  easterly  along  Trail  No.  90  to  a  point 
approximately  0.1  mile  south  of  Red  Dome; 
thence  southeasterly  to  an  unnamed  lake 
approximately  0.5  mile  southeast  of  Red 
Dome;  thence  southerly  along  the  drain  from 
the  aforesaid  lake  to  Its  Junction  with  the 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos;  thence  southeasterly 
along  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  to  the  nose  of 
the  ridge  forming  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Star  Lake  drainage;  thence  westerly  along 
the  crest  of  the  aforesaid  ridge  to  Its  Inter- 
ception with  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between 
the  Rio  Lucero  and  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos; 
thence  northerly  along  the  crest  of  the  afore- 
said ridge  to  its  Interception  with  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System  Trail  ,No.  50;  thence 
northerly  along  aforesaid  Trail  No.  50  to  Its 


departure  to  the  west  from  aforesaid  ridge; 
thence  northerly  along  the  crest  of  the  afore- 
said ridge  to  its  interception  with  National 
Forest  System  Trail  No.  90  and  the  point  of 
beginning. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  (1)  ad- 
minister this  portion  of  the  Wheeler  Peak 
Wilderness  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Indians  In  connection  with  their  re- 
ligious ceremonials;  (2)  remove  all  structures 
from  the  portion  and  discontinue  trail  main- 
tenance therein;  (3)  not  authorize  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Tribe  to  enter  the  described  portion:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  protection  of  the  area  from 
fire,  insects,  and  disease,  and  employees  of 
the  Forest  Service  may  enter  the  area  for 
these  purposes:  Provided  further.  That  law 
enforcement  officers  may  enter  the  area  In 
performance  of  official  duties. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933 
(48  Stat.  108) ,  providing  for  the  protection  of 
the  watershed  within  the  Carson  National 
Forest  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  In  New 
Mexico,  Is  hereby  amended  by  amending  the 
description  of  the  area  referred  to  in  that 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Grant;  thence  west  along  north 
boundary  of  aforesaid  Grant  to  its  Intercep- 
tion with  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Tenorto 
Tract;  thence  northwesterly  and  northeaster- 
ly along  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorlo 
Tract  to  the  point  where  It  Intersects  the 
boundary  of  the  Lucero  de  Godol  or  Antonio 
Martinez  Grant;  thence  following  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Lucero  de  Oodol  Grant  north- 
easterly, southeasterly  and  northerly  to  Sta- 
tion 76  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  survey 
of  the  Lucero  de  Oodol  Grant  according  to 
the  March  1894  survey  by  United  States  Dep- 
uty Surveyor  John  H.  Walker  as  approved  by 
the  United  States  Surveyor's  Office,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  on  November  23,  1894;  thence 
east  .85  mile  along  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  according  to  the  de- 
scription dated  July  1,  1965,  and  reoprted  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  (1)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  891)  to  Intersection 
with  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between  the  Rio 
Lucero  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos;  thence 
southerly  along  aforesaid  crest  to  its  inter- 
ception with  the  ridge  forming  the  south 
boundary  of  Waterblrd  Lake  drainage;  thence 
.southeasterly  along  aforesaid  ridge  to  junc- 
tion of  Witt  Park  drain  and  the  Rio  Pueblo 
de  Taos:  thence  easterly  along  the  Witt  Park 
drain  to  a  point  Vi  mile  from  the  Rio  Pueblo 
de  Taos;  thence  southwesterly  along  a  line 
1/2  mile  east  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and 
parallel  to  It  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Sec. 
1,  T.  25  N.,  R.  14  E.;  thence  southward  along 
the  township  line  to  the  east  quarter  comer 
of  Sec.  13,  T.  25  N.,  R.  14  E.,  on  crest  of  ridge 
dividing  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  from  the  Rio 
Fernando  de  Taos;  thence  westerly  along 
aforesaid  ridge  to  its  Interception  with  the 
cast  boundary  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Grant; 
thence  northerly  to  the  point  of  beginning 
containing  approximately  34,500  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  directed  to  amend  the  permit  granted 
to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat. 
108),  to  provide  that: 

(a)  The  description  of  the  area  under 
permit  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  shall  conform 
with  the  description  of  the  area  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  timber, 
forage,  and  wood  available  without  charge 
in  the  entire  p>ermlt  area  as  amended  by  this 
Act  for  personal  or  Tribal  community  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  Pueblo  or  the  Pueblo 
community  In  such  manner  that  does  not 
Impair  the  watershed. 

(c)  Through  extension  and  Improvement  of 
the  forest  and  other  vegetative  cover  In  the 
permit  area  the  Secretary  shall  manage  the 
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area  in  accordance  with  accepted  watershed 
management  principles  so  as  to  provide  op- 
timum quantlUes  and  quality  of  water  from 
the  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Taos  Indians  and  others  dependent  on  the 
Rio  Pueblo  de  Taoa  and  Rio  Lucero  lor  water. 

(d)  Other  provisions  of  the  existing  per- 
mit shall  apply  to  the  enUre  permit  area  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

SEC  4  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
orovislons  of  secUon  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
\3  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  of  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  Act  as  well  as  the  value  of 
the  Carson  National  Forest  permit  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933  (48 
Stat  108),  should  be  credited  to  the  United 
States  or  should  be  set  off  against  any  cl^m 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  against  tbe  United 
States. 


title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S    760— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REFORM  THE  DRAFT 


S  759— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
DECLARE  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOLDS  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  WASHOE  INDIAN  TRIBE  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  ALPINE  COUNTY. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  holds  in 
trust  for  the  Washoe  Indian  Tribe  cer- 
tain lands  in  Alpine  County.  Calif. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  President,  is 
identical  to  the  bill  (S.  2257)  I  in- 
troduced in  the  90th  Congress.  Its  en- 
actment was  delayed  by  several  last- 
minute  questions  of  a  technical  nature. 
I  reintroduce  it  now  so  that  Congress 
may  complete  action  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  overdue  and  meritorious  pro- 
posal to  guarantee  this  Indian  tribe 
orderly  community  development  of  its 
reservation. 

The  land  involved  embraces  some  80 
acres  of  Federal  domain  adjacent  to  the 
Washoe  Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  land  is  badly 
needed  for  orderly  community  develop- 
ment. Specifically,  it  will  provide  a  land 
base  for  an  Indian  housing  develop- 
ment. .    .  . 

There  were  some  preliminary  prob- 
lems in  reaching  agreement  on  the  site 
that  is  outlined  in  my  bill,  but  no  ques- 
tion on  the  merits  of  the  plan.  The 
Washoe  Tribe  can  certainly  lay  prior 
claim  to  the  area  in  advance  of  State 
and  county  jurisdiction  and  is  entitled 

to  it. 

While  some  technical  questions  were 
raised  in  committee  consideration  of  the 
legislation  last  session.  I  believe  it  is 
accurate  to  say  the  biU  has  full  Intenor 
Department  support.  If  some  problems 
remained  from  the  CaUfomia  side,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  they  have  been 
worked  out  and  that  it  is  felt  Indian 
rights  to  this  land  should  be  protected 
in  line  with  the  biU  I  introduce  today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  action  can  be  com- 
pleted on  this  legislation  as  early  as 
possible,  and  I  would  hope  the  con- 
cerned committees  of  both  Houses  can 
expedite  action  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  759)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Wa- 
shoe Tribe  of  Indians  certain  lands  in 
Alpine  County,  Calif.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate's  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  took  part  during  the  spring  of 
1967  in  hearings  which  eventually  evolved 
into  the  Selective  Service  Act  of   1967. 
That  act  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  it  go  and  mainly  for 
one  specific  reason:  We  had  been  led  to 
believe   by   the   administration  that   it 
would  make  certain  reforms  if  we  left 
them  enough  flexibility  in  the  new  law. 
Knowing  that  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  enough  infonnation  available 
at  all  times  to  make  immediate  decisions 
that  are  necessary  to  make  certain  that 
our  country  has  an  adequately  staffed 
military   force.   I   agreed  to   this  flexi- 
bility. However,  the  reforms  that  I  had 
been   led   to   believe   would   be   accom- 
plished by  the  administration  have  been 
left  undone. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  measure  which  would  correct 
the  more  glaring  problems  that  still  form 
part  of  our  national  draft  law.  This 
measure  is  similar  to  the  one  which  I 
introduced  in  June  of  last  year.  It  was 
vital  at  that  time;  it  is  urgent  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  trouble 
with  the  draft,  a  trouble  which  was  called 
repeatedly  to  my  attention  during  the 
hearings  on  the  draft  biU,  is  the  years 
and  years  of  uncertainty  it  imposes  on 
young  men,  particularly  students,  who 
cannot  make  any  plans  to  continue  their 
education  or  get  a  job  with  any  certainty 
until  at  least  after  age  26. 1  would  like  to 
quote,  Mr.  President,  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on  the 
subject: 

The  sequence  under  which  eligible  persons 
are  Inducted  for  miUtary  service  today  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  report.  This  sequence 
is  determined  administratively  under  the 
President's  power  to  implement  the  law  by 
regulations.  Alter  delinquents  and  volunteers 
for  induction,  persons  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  26  are  reached,  with  the  oldest  to  be 
selected  first. 

This  sequence  of  induction  has  been 
criticized  almost  unanimously  by  the  persons 
who  have  reviewed  the  operations  of  the  draft 
law  and  Its  administration.  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  the  criticism  of  the  sequence  are: 
( 1 )  It  prolongs  a  period  of  uncertainty  about 
whether  a  person  will  be  inducted;  (2)  it 
causes  hardships  for  employers  when  trained 
employees  are  drafted;  (3)  It  Increases  the 
number  of  deferment  applications  and  ap- 
peals that  must  be  considered;  and  (4)  it 
provides  older  manpower  for  the  Armed 
Po'ces  than  would  another -system. 

In  his  selective  service  message  to  the 
Congress  the  President  has  Indicated  his 
intention  to  Issue  an  Executive  order  that 
would  change  the  present  sequence  of  Induc- 
tion by  having  the  primary  vulnerabUity  to 
the  draft  exist  for  persons  between  the  ages 

of  19  and  20. 

The  Committee  Is  not  opposed  to  reversing 
the  current  sequence  of  induction.  "Hie  tran- 
sition in  reversing  the  sequence  of  Induction 
presents  some  problems,  however.  If  all 
those  persons  over  the  age  of  20  at  the  time 
the  transition  is  accomplished  arc  not  to 
receive  an  unfair  advantage  as  a  result  of 
the  transition,  they  should  be  subjected  to 


the  same  vulnerability  as  the  i9-yeaT-old 
class  Even  If  those  over  20  are  considered 
along  with  the  19-year-olds,  tHe  number  of 
persons  over  20  Is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
the  number  between  the  ages  of  19  and  20. 
Thus  a  preponderance  of  ellglbles  who  are 
over  20  would  tend  to  defeat  the  objective  of 
selecting  the  19-vear-olds.  Moreover,  those 
older  than  20  would  have  the  advantage  ol  a 
reduced  vulnerability  to  the  draft,  even  If 
they  are  considered  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  19-year.olds.  Manv  of  those  who  would 
receive  this  advantage  have  been  deferred  as 
studente  or  for  occupational  reasons. 


That  is  the  way  the  matter  stood  in 
the  spring  of  1967;  unfortunately  we  are 
still  in  the  same  position  today.  After 
these  months  of  delay,  I  feel  compelled 
to  act  to  try  and  correct  these  glaring 
problems  with  the  present  selective  serv- 
ice law.  I  regret  that  the  1967  act  did  not 
correct  this  problem;  I  know  that  thou- 
sands of  American  young  men  regret  it. 
Now  we  must  act  to  correct  oiu-  error. 

Basically    my    measure    is    a    tightly 
drawn  bill  that  would  reverse  the  exist- 
ing order  of  draft  call  so  that  induction 
and  selection   will  be   made    primarily 
from  19-year-olds,  instead  of  taking  the 
oldest  first  from  25  on  down,  as  is  now 
practiced.  The  bill  creates  a  primary  se- 
lection group  of  time-limited  vulnerabil- 
ity from  which  most  draftees  would  come 
in   the   future.   This   primary   selection 
group  consists  of  first,  men  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  20  who  are  not  deferred 
or  exempted;  second,  men  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  35  who  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  were  deferred  but 
become  no  longer  deferred;   and,  third, 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26  when 
this  bill  is  enacted  who  are  neither  de- 
ferred or  exempted. 

Everyone  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  conunittee  supported  this  age- 
reversal  solution  to  many  of  the  draft  s 
uncertainties.  Under  it  each  young  man 
normally  would  undergo  1  year  of  prime 
draft  vulnerability.  If  he  were  not  in- 
ducted during  that  year  he  would  be  f rre 
to  plan  his  future  with  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  short  of  all-out  war  he  would 
not  be  needed  in  the  amied  senices. 
Students  would  be  deferred  for  under- 
graduate work  and  would,  when  those 
deferments  ended,  undergo  their  year  of 
prime  vulnerability. 

Since  both  19 -year-olds  and  new  col- 
lege graduates  would  combine  to  make 
up  the  primary  selection  group  in  any 
given  vear  there  would  be  no  danger 
such  as  we  face  this  year,  of  having  aU 
of  the  year's  demand  fall  on  college  grad- 
uates thus  stripping  the  graduate  schools 
of  scholars  at  one  fell  swoop. 

Thus  my  bill  would  end  lengthy  un- 
certainty and  graduate-school  stripping. 
It  would  provide  a  better,  fairer,  more 
sensible  selective  service  system. 

I  urge  ray  colleagues  to  give  It  serious 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S  760)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  fair  and  effective  sy.stem  of 
selecting  persons  for  induction  into  the 
Aimed  Forces  consistent  with  national 
security  demands  under  such  act  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  TOWER,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.^ 
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8.  762— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
DESIGNATE  THE  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER FOR  DBAF-BLIND  YOUTHS 
AND  ADULTS  AS  THE  HELEN 
KELLER  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BUND 
YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
DoMiNiCK.  JAVirsJ  and  Prouty,  a  bill 
which  would  ametid  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  desigrnate  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  lt)eaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  as  the  Hdlen-Keller  Center  for 
Deaf-BUnd  Youthi  and  Adults. 

My  Senate  colleagues  will  recall  that 
in  1967,  after  too  fnany  years  of  neglect. 
Congress  finally  tiirned  its  attention  to 
the  serious  problems  facing  deaf-blind 
citizens,  who,  although  small  in  numbers, 
are  so  great  in  ne^.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommitjtee  on  Health,  I  helped 
to  initiate  and  strongly  supported  this 
effort. 

As  part  of  the  yocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1967  I  Public  Law  90-99  >. 
Congress  authorized  funds  and  other  as- 
sistance to  establikh  a  National  Center 
for  Deaf =Blind  Yotths  and  Adults. 

The  Center  will  provide  community 
organization  services,  including  a  field 
service  to  assist  States  and  communi- 
ties in  gaining  a  [better  understanding 
of  the  potentialities  of  deaf-blind  per- 
sons, helping  in  (^ase-finding,  assisting 
families  and  local  I  communities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rehapilitation  process,  and 
resettling  the  deaf-blind  after  services. 
The  Center  will  alio  include  prerehabil- 
itation  services  t<>  prepare  the  deaf- 
blind  for  the  inte|isive  experience  they 
will  undergo  once  ^he  full  rehabilitation 
gets  underway.  The  major  task  of  the 
Center,  of  course,  will  be  the  program 
of  rehabilitation  services,  including 
orientation,  residei^ce  services,  casework 
and  counseling,  mddical  and  allied  serv- 
ices, evaluation  in  all  areas,  job  training, 
continued  langiiag^  and  communication 
instruction,  recreational  activities,  re- 
settlement, and  lolig-range  followup. 

The  Center  has  a  tremendous  task  be- 
fore it,  and  I  am  c  ;rtain  that  it  will  ac- 
complish great  th:  ngs.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  fitting  ajnd  appropriate  first 
this  Center  a  living 
Keller  and  her  spirit 


step  than  to  make 
memorial  to  Helen 
and  courage. 

Mark  Twain,  shc|rtly  before  his  death, 
remarked: 

The    most    Interestng   characters    of    the 


nineteenth     century 
Helen  Keller. 


portantly,  was  also 
spiring  of  this,  or 


were     Napoleon     and 


Helen  Keller  wenp  on  to  become  one  of 
the  most  interestiilg  characters  of  the 
20th  century,  as  \rell.  Her  life,  which 
came  to  an  end  this  past  Jiuie,  was  not 
only  interesting,  bit,  perhaps  more  im- 


one  of  the  most  in- 
any,  age.  Deaf  and 


blind  as  the  result  of  a  disease  of  infancy, 
she  went  on  to  livq  a  rich  and  full  life, 
an  inspiration  to  millions  in  this  country 
and  throughout  thg  world.  Her  remark- 
able story  became  Hnown  to  all,  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  own  writings  and,  in  recent 


years,  through  the 


movie,  "The  Miracli!  Worker. 


Helen  Keller's  life 
there   are   several 


wonderful  play  and 


Americans  with  similar  aflttlctions,  for 
whom  not  enough  has  been  done  to  give 
them  the  same  opportunities  she  had. 
There  are  at  present  about  5,000  deaf- 
blind  youth  and  adults  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  California  alone  there  are 
over  200  deaf-blind  persons.  These  in- 
dividuals, described  by  Helen  Keller  as 
"the  most  isolated  and  loneliest  group  of 
people  in  our  society,"  have  long  repre- 
sented one  of  the  most  formidable  prob- 
lems in  rehabilitation.  The  true  capabil- 
ities of  large  number  of  deaf-blind 
people  have  never  been  determined, 
simply  because  they  have  been  such  a 
neglected  group.  The  work  for  the  deaf- 
blind  that  has  been  done  has  made  quite 
clear  that  the  rehabilitation  process  is 
long  and  quite  different  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  other  hcmdicapped  persons. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  Center  be  named  after 
Helen  Keller,  whose  life  symbolized  so 
much  courage  and  indomitabillty  for 
mankind  in  general  and  for  those  af&lcted 
with  the  twin  disabilities  of  deafness  and 
blindness  in  particular.  Helen  Keller's 
life  was  devoted  to  initiating  a  new  era 
of  work  for  the  blind  of  the  world.  Her 
dream  was  "that  every  blind  child  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  an  education, 
and  every  blind  adult,  a  chance  for  train- 
ing and  useful  employment."  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  this  new  Center,  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  that 
dream  reality,  should  be  named  for  that 
remarkable  woman. 

In  the  coming  year,  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  I  intend  to  follow  closely  the 
progress  and  activities  of  the  Helen  Kel- 
ler Center  and  to  see  to  it  that  after  it  is 
renamed,  the  Center  will  in  fact  be  a  liv- 
ing memorial  to  Helen  Keller  and  a  last- 
ing inspiration  to  those  it  is  designed  to 
serve. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  762)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  designate  the 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults  as  the  Helen  Keller  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murphy  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators ) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


was  remarkable,  yet 
thousands   of   other 


S.  763— INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  INCLUDE  THE  COSTS 
OF  OUTPATIENT  DRUGS  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15  I  announced  my  intention  to 
again  sponsor  legislation  aimed  at  pro- 
viding some  degree  of  protection  for  old- 
er people  against  the  catastrophic  costs 
of  prescription  drugs  which  some  of  them 
must  bear  every  year.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing such  a  proposal  which,  I  believe, 
can  best  afford  this  much  needed  insur- 
ance assistance  to  millions  of  older 
people. 

This  measure  is  being  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Anderson, 
Brooke,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Church, 
DoDD,  Eagleton,  Eastland,  Fulbright, 
Hart,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Javits,  Kennedy, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Magnuson,  McGee, 


McGovern,   McIntyre,   Metcalf.   Mon- 

DALK,  Moss,  MUSKIE,  PASTORE,  PELL,  RAN- 
DOLPH, RiBicoFF,  Saxbe,  Stevens,  Tyd- 
iNGS,  and  Yarborough. 

I  have  delayed  introducing  this  legis- 
lation up  to  now,  in  order  to  have  time 
to  study  some  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  on  Pre- 
scription Drugs.  As  the  Senators  know, 
this  task  force  was  established  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  after  Congress  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  to  undertake 
a  complete  examination  of  the  issues 
likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  a  drug 
benefit  program  under  medicare.  The 
task  force  has  recently  published  its  find- 
ings on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  development,  distribution,  sale, 
and  costs  of  prescription  pharmaceuti- 
cals in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  now 
time  for  the  Congress  to  weigh  what 
these  findings  mean  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tive action. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Senate,  of  course,  are 
already  familiar  with  proposals  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  medicare  to  include  the 
costs  of  outpatient  drugs  required  by  the 
many  beneficiaries  of  the  medicare  legis- 
lation. Even  before  medicare  passed  the 
Senate,  several  of  our  colleagues  had 
pointed  out  the  gaps  in  the  protection 
created  by  the  omission  of  an  outpatient 
drug  benefit  in  either  the  hospital  or  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  portions 
of  the  program.  Since  1965,  several  Mem- 
bers and  committees  of  the  Senate  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  drug 
needs  of  older  Americans  and  have 
worked  to  enact  a  program  which  would 
close  this  Important  gap  in  medicare 
coverage.  In  fact,  in  1966,  the  Senate 
passed  such  a  program,  but  we  were  un- 
able to  persuade  the  House  to  agree  with 
the  proposal.  In  1967,  a  program  which 
I  sponsored  along  with  approximately 
one-third  of  the  Senators  was  nearly 
adopted  again,  although  the  best  we  could 
achieve  was  a  directive  to  the  executive 
branch  asking  for  a  review  of  the  issues 
and  problems.  The  reports  and  back- 
ground papers  of  the  Task  Force  on  Pre- 
scription Drugs  have  now  been  com- 
pleted and  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
reason  for  legislative  delay  in  this  matter. 
What  the  task  force  has  found  about 
the  drug  needs  of  the  elderly  has  long 
been  well  known,  particularly  to  those 
older  Americans  who  depend  upon  large 
quantities  of  expensive  medications  to 
remain  ambulatory  and  productive  In 
their  later  years.  In  its  third  interim 
report,  the  task  force  observed:' 

since  the  advent  of  medicare,  prescription 
drugs  have  represented  the  largest  single  per- 
sonal health  expenditure  that  the  aged  must 
meet  almost  entirely  from  their  own  re- 
sources— some  20  percent  of  their  personal 
health  expenditures.  Although  the  elderly 
represent  less  than  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  account  for  nearly  25  percent  of  all 
prescription  drug  costs,  and  their  annual  per 
capita  expenditure  for  drugs  Is  more  tha;i 
three  times  that  of  persons  under  age  65. 

Thfc  impact  of  these  expenditures  on 
the  elderly,  of  course,  takes  on  real  sig- 
nificance when  viewed  in  terms  of  the 
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1  "Coverage  of  Drugs  Under  Medicare,"  Task 
Force  on  Prescription  Drugs — Third  Interim 
Report:  December  31,  1968. 


limited  resources  available  to  the  elderly 
to  meet  such  costs  and  the  inadequacy 
of  existing  protection  against  such  ex- 
penditures provided  under  private  insur- 
ance arrangements. 

The  ability  of  the  elderly  to  meet  the 
costs  of  prescription  medications  is  di- 
rectly related  to  their  income  position 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  certainly 
meager  indeed.  In  1966,  for  example,  half 
of  the  families  headed  by  an  individual 
aged  65  or  more  had  incomes  of  less  thsin 
$3,645.  For  elderly  men  and  women  liv- 
ing alone,  or  with  someone  not  a  relative, 
more  than  half  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,500.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  median 
income  for  all  Americans  aged  14  or  more 
in  that  year  was  $7,436  for  families  and 
$2,270  for  unrelated  individuals.  As  in- 
conceivable as  it  may  seem,  11  percent 
of  the  elderly  families  and  53  percent  of 
the  elderly  individuals  in  this  country 
received  less  than  $30  a  week,  while  30 
percent  of  the  older  families  and  29  per- 
cent of  the  older  Individuals  had  in- 
comes between  $30  to  $60  a  week.  These 
are  the  total  resources  with  which  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessi- 
ties must  be  met.  The  impact  of  large 
drug  expenditures  on  these  resources — 
needless  to  say— can  indeed  be  catas- 
trophic. Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
volume  of  background  papers,  prepared 
by  the  Task  Force,  entitled  "The  Drug 
Users,"  can  at  once  recognize  the  severe 
impact  of  the  costs  of  medication  on 
older  Americans. 

If  the  total  drug  burden  of  the  elderly 
were  spread  across  the  entire  aged  popu- 
lation, the  expenses  would  be  substantial 
for  each  older  individual.  Tragically, 
however,  this  burden  is  unequally  car- 
ried. Seven  years  ago,  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  reported  that  35 
percent  of  those  persons  65  or  more  had 
annual  drug  expenses  of  $50  or  more,  and 
18  percent  had  expenses  amount  to  over 
$100  annually,  and  this  was  7  years  ago. 
These  statistics  cannot  reveal  the  utter 
despair  of  those  who  perhaps  manage 
along  on  carefully  controlled  budgets,  but 
are  suddenly  confronted  with  such  over- 
whelming expenditures  for  prescription 
drugs.  These  percentages  which  can  be 
rattled  off  so  casually  tell  us  little  of  the 
individual  human  tragedy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  something  simply  must  be 
done. 

Can  it  be  said  that  expanding  medicare 
to  cover  outpatient  drugs  is  unwarranted 
because  private  insurance  arrangements 
are  providing  adequate  protection  which 
the  older  person  needs?  The  answer  is  an 
emphatic  "no."  The  task  force  reported 
that  only  34  percent  of  the  entire  civilian 
population  of  all  ages  had  some  form  of 
coverage  against  the  costs  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis  under  private  insurance  arrange- 
ments in  1966.  Of  this  number,  only  9 
percent — approximately  1.7  million  older 
persons — had  any  kind  of  protection 
whatsoever.  More  significant,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  private  insurance,  in  total, 
met  only  2.8  percent  of  all  medical  care 
expenditures  other  than  that  for  hospital 
care  and  physicians'  services.  The  total 
proportion  of  drug  costs  met  by  private 
insurance  must,  therefore,  be  exceeding- 
ly small. 


In  short,  Mr.  President,  older  Ameri- 
cans have  neither  the  resources,  nor  the 
insurance  protection,  to  adequately  deal 
with  sudden  or  chronic  prescription  drug 
requirements  of  large  proportions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  task  force,  older  people  in 
America  receive  about  9  percent  of  their 
prescription  drugs  free — either  from  a 
physician  or  through  a  welfare  program. 
Another  8  percent  of  their  drug  costs  are 
reduced  by  tax  savings,  while  an  esti- 
mated 2  percent — I  repeat,  2  percent — 
are  recovered  by  insurance.  In  other 
words,  about  80  percent  of  the  expendi- 
tures must  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
elderly  themselves.  The  result,  of  course. 
is  that  an  older  American  must  meet 
markedly  higher  drug  expenses  with 
markedly  lower  Incomes  and  resources. 
The  task  force  reached  the  conclusion 
which  I  think  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  material  must  reach: 

We  find,  therefore,  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
an  out-of-hoepltal  drug  Insurance  program 
under  medicare. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  no 
longer  at  issue  the  question  of  need,  then 
the  issue  is  now  what  program  can  best 
provide  the  protection  the  elderly  need 
within  the  context  of  the  present  medi- 
care law?  To  this  question,  there  are  a 
number  of  answers,  some  of  which  are 
discussed  in  the  task  force's  report,  others 
which  are  not. 

I  share  the  task  force's  view  that 
"initially,  at  least,  an  attempt  cannot  be 
made  to  provide  comprehensive  drug 
coverage — that  is,  coverage  of  all  pre- 
scription drugs  for  all  the  elderly."  Not 
only  is  such  a  proposal  expensive,  as  the 
task  force  points  out,  it  is,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  a  modest  drug  insurance 
program.  For  many  older  people,  drug 
expenses  are  sufficiently  small  that  they 
are  within  manageable  limits;  many  per- 
sons, in  fact,  in  any  given  year  may  have 
no  prescription  drug  expense  at  all. 
Funds  for  such  a  program  should  be  con- 
centrated to  help  only  those  who  incur 
a  substantial  economic  risk  over  the  in- 
surable period — in  other  words,  for  per- 
sons who  are  confronted  with  inordi- 
nately large  expenses  for  medications 
during  the  year. 

Although  the  task  force  and  I  agree 
that  any  program  to  cover  the  costs  of 
drugs  must,  at  the  outset,  be  modest  in 
scope,  I  am  afraid  that  at  this  time 
I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  the  other 
recommendations  made  by  the  task 
force,  about  the  design  of  a  drug  bene- 
fit program. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
for  myself  and  en  behalf  of  30  other  Sen- 
ators, is  drafted  along  the  lines  of  S. 
2936.  which  I  sponsored  in  February  of 
1968.  The  program  outlined  in  the  bill 
represents  a  modest  and  rational  ap- 
proach toward  providing  drug  coverage 
under  medicare  for  those  who  really 
need  protection.  There  are  a  number  of 
principles  on  which  this  program  is 
based. 

First.  The  progranr.  is  designed  to  pay 
benefits  only  to  those  who  have  demon- 
strably incurred  a  significant  financial 
burden  as  a  result  of  substantial  require- 
ments for  prescription  medicines. 
Second.  The  bill  in  no  way  alters  the 


existing  pharmaceutical  arrangements 
across  the  land  by  imposing  upon  a  com- 
munity pharmacy  the  requirement  that 
they  become  vendors  for  the  Govern- 
ment. No  effort  is  made  to  require  phar- 
macies to  accept  this  or  that  Federal 
payment  for  prescriptions  filled  for  med- 
icare beneficiaries.  No  new  administra- 
tive burdens  or  elaborate  recordkeeping 
procedures  are  imposed  upon  the  small 
businessmen  who  have,  until  now,  served 
communities  with  oustanding  pharma- 
ceutical services. 

Third.  The  bill  subscribes  to  the  be- 
lief that  physicians  must  ultimately  de- 
termine the  appropriate  drug  for  indi- 
vidual patients.  Physicians  can  be  as- 
sured that  their  patients  will  receive  the 
product  they  prescribe  just  as  they  now 
can,  and  the  relationships  between  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  are  not  changed  as 
a  result  of  this  program.  Finally,  the  bill 
links  program  liability  to  a  reimburse- 
ment mechanislm  associated  with  a  for- 
mulary system,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  pay  for  benefits  in  a  rational  and  eco- 
nomical way. 

Specifically,  the  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram in  which  each  social  security  bene- 
ficiary, who  has  elected  to  enroll  in  the 
Part  B  program  of  medicare,  become  en- 
titled to  benefits  toward  certain  expenses 
he  incurs  for  prescription  drugs  which 
he  purchases  as  an  outpatient.  Before  re- 
ceiving payments,  E>ersons  covered  by  the 
program  would  have  to  satisfy  a  drug  de- 
ductible of  $25  annually  on  the  basis  of 
charges  paid  for  any  drugs  which  re- 
quire lawful  prescription.  The  purpose 
of  the  deductible  is  to  concentrate  the 
income  of  the  program  for  benefits  for 
those  who  are  confronted  with  drug  ex- 
penses of  a  substantial  nature.  Congress 
may  find  that  the  actual  amount  of 
such  a  deductible  should  be  more  or  less 
than  $25,  but  I  believe  some  kind  of 
initial,  or  corridor  deductible,  is — at  least 
at  the  outset — a  desirable  feature  of  the 
program.  Programs  which  begin  paying 
benefits  from  the  first  prescription  in 
any  one  year — even  where  the  patient 
must  meet  a  fixed  prescription  charge — 
tends  to  weaken  the  ability  of  a  drug 
program  to  meet  inordinately  large  ex- 
penses, since  some  of  the  program's  in- 
come goes  to  pay  benefits  for  those  whose 
total  annual  expenses  may  well  be  within 
manageable  limits. 

The  amount  of  benefits  payable  to  the 
beneficiary,  who  has  satisfied  the  de- 
ductible, would  be  based  upon  a  sched- 
ule of  allowances  prepared  by  a  formu- 
lary committee.  Actual  reimbursement 
would  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  al- 
lowance for  the  drug,  as  provided  for  In 
the  formulary,  or  80  percent  of  the  ac- 
tual charge  for  the  drug  by  the  commu- 
nity pharmacist:  any  difference  between 
the  actual  charge  and  the  allowance 
would  be  borne  by  the  beneficiary. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  formulary 
feature  contained  in  the  bill  is  to  identify 
drugs  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
reimbursement  under  the  program.  The 
use  of  a  formulary  can  introduce  some 
degree  of  rationality  into  an  otherwise 
rather  confused  world  of  multiple  prod- 
ucts and  the  proliferation  of  names.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1959,  for  example,  a  total 
of  4,667  new  prescription  drug  products 
were  introduced  in  the  United  States,  but 
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only  337  of  these  Were  new  single  chemi- 
ctd  entitles.  The  others  were  combina- 
tion drugs  or  duplications  of  existing 
products.  Between  1957  and  1968,  the 
number  of  new  products  totaled  2,131, 
of  which  only  311  were  new  single  chemi- 
cal entities.  The  development  of  a  for- 
mulary, depending  upon  its  particular 
makeup,  can  do  iquch  to  base  reimburse- 
ment determinatiions  on  a  reasonable 
pharmaceutical  basis.  Since  all  drugs 
CEtnnot  be  coverad.  decisions  should  be 
made  to  exclude  from  such  a  formulary 
over-the-counter  [drugs  which  are  pre- 
scribed, but  whicn  do  not  require  such 
prescription,  certnin  combination  prod- 
ucts which  in  combination  are  not 
demonstrably  mo^e  effective  than  their 
constituent  activi  ingredients,  duplica- 
tive products,  or  noncrltical  medica- 
tions. There  are  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  permit  widf  room  for  professional 
latitude  in  arrivini  at  which  drugs  should 
be  included  for  purposes  of  reimburse- 
ment. I 

But  I  emphasite  that  the  formulary 
m«chaaism  in  tha|  bill  does  not  place  re- 
strictions-upon  tl^e  physician  insofar  as 
his  prescribing  priactices  are  concerned, 
nor  does  it  authorize  pharmacists  to  fill 
prescriptions  witp  any  product  other 
than  that  speciflfed  by  the  physicians. 
The  formulary  mechanism  in  the  bill 
only  restricts  the  Government  from  pay- 
ing for  products  not  included  in  the  for- 
mulary. In  no  wiay.  is  a  patient  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  the  drug  his 
physicians  wants  him  to  receive. 

The  formulary  iystem  in  this  bill  aids 
in  establishing  thr  amount  of  benefits  to 
which  a  beneficia:y  is  entitled  for  drugs 
covered  under  the  program.  The  formu- 
lary committee,  w  ith  the  aid  of  profes- 
sional counsel,  shjuld  be  able  to  survey 
the  availability  aid  costs  of  particular 
drug  products.  ea<  h  having  the  same  ac- 
tive ingredients,  fc  r  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  costs  of  the  least  expensive 
product  of  acceptable  quality.  This  cost, 
together  with  th;  costs  of  dispensing 
such  a  drug,  woud  become  the  amount 
of  benefit  to  which  a  beneficiary  is  en- 
titled for  a  cov(  red  drug — except,  of 
course,  where  80  percent  of  the  actual 
charge  made  for  such  drug  is  a  lesser 
amount. 

According  to  thi  ■  task  force  i-eport.  the 
drug  quality  stud  es  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Food  i.nd  Drug  Administra- 
tion will  be  comp  eted  by  1971.  thereby 
making  possible  assurances  of  uniform 
drug  quality.  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
determinations  bji  the  committee  as  to 
which  products  shall  serve  as  the  basis 
for  benefit  determinations.  The  task 
force  has  stated  that  it  is  feasible  to 
limit  Federal  expi  inditures  for  drugs  to 
those  specified  by  he  Secretary,  with  the 
expert  advice  of  tl  e  medical  community. 

As  In  the  past  there  will  be  made, 
no  doubt,  charges  against  this  program 
that  it  interferes  with  the  right  of  the 
physician  to  presc  ibe  for  his  patients  as 
he  sees  fit  or  tha  the  program  will  tie 
the  hands  of  pharmacists  to  payments 
determined  by  the  Federal  Government. 
A  careful  examinition  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  these  charges  are 
unfounded. 

However,  in  thi  light  of  the  urgent 


need  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  drug  costs  for  the  aged,  I  call  upon 
the  critics  of  this  program  to  support 
efforts  to  bring  these  issues  to  hearings, 
in  order  that  problems  can  be  ironed  out. 
Several  groups  in  the  past  have  hesitated 
to  support  any  kind  of  a  program,  until 
additional  information  was  available. 
America's  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers, for  example,  told  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  late  in  1967: 

The  PMA  does  not  oppose  reimbursement 
for  drugs  to  title  XVin  non-hospltaUzed 
beneficiaries,  but  urges,  because  of  the  cur- 
rent HEW  study  on  the  subject  and  In  light 
of  other  proposed  changes  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  affecting  both  benefits  and  tax 
rates,  that  the  expansion  of  Medicare  bene- 
fits as  proposed  by  S.  17  not  be  adopted  at 
this  time. 

S.  17  was  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
to  establish  a  drug  benefit  under  part  B 
of  medicare  in  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Now  that  HEW  has  com- 
pleted its  study,  and  has  recommended 
a  program  which  incorporates  many  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  this  new  bill,  I 
hope  the  manufacturers  will  join  with 
me  in  working  toward  arriving  at  an 
equitable  and  responsible  program. 

Professional  pharmacy  has,  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past,  endorsed  most  of 
the  concepts  contained  in  earlier  drug 
programs  which  have  come  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  expect  that,  after  review- 
ing the  task  force  report,  they  will  again 
be  prepared  to  offer  Congress  their  pro- 
fessional counsel  in  drafting  a  workable 
outpatient  drug  program. 

The  views  of  older  people  on  the  need 
for  a  drug  program  are  well  known.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Senate 
will  move  to  bring  about  changes  in  the 
present  medicare  program  which  will  at 
least  provide  some  measure  of  protection 
against  catastrophic  outpatient  drug  ex- 
penses. 

The  task  force  and  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  have  said  that  it 
is  feasible  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
drug  coverage  under  either  portion  of  the 
medicare  program.  They  recommend  a 
program  financed  under  the  payroll  tax 
program  of  part  A,  for  reasons  outlined 
in  the  report,  and,  I  presume,  because  of 
their  urging  that  the  financing  for  the 
entire  part  B  program  be  shifted  to  the 
payroll  tax  system.  Financing  considera- 
tions are  exceedingly  complex,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  examine  them  here,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  transferring  the  cost  of  the 
supplementary  insurance  program  to  a 
prepaid  taxable  payroll  basis  at  this 
time. 

The  task  force  recommends  a  program, 
which  aside  from  its  financing  provi- 
sions, is  substantially  different  from  that 
proposed  in  this  bill.  Their  proposal 
would  involve  the  creation  of  a  vendor 
program  in  which  pharmacies  across  the 
country  would  take  on  a  major  role  in  the 
administration  of  benefits.  Until  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  businessmen  and  pharmacists  who 
would  be  involved  in  such  an  extensive 
vendor  arrangement.  I  am  reluctant  to 
support  a  vendor  program.  Community 
pharmacies  are  generally  small  busi- 
nesses which  may  not  have  the  resources 
and  time  to  assume  the  enormous  record- 


keeping and  other  duties  proposed  in  the 
task  force  report  on  behalf  of  over  18 
million  older  persons.  The  fact  that  there 
are  some  52.265  independent  and  chain 
pharmaceutical  outlets  in  the  United 
States  would,  in  my  judgment,  raise  seri- 
ous administrative  problems  and  costs 
for  such  a  program.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
an  open  mind  on  the  issue  of  a  vendor 
versus  nonvendor  program,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  examine  carefully  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  who  would  be  involved  as 
to  the  best  way  of  beginning  a  program. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  task  force  suggests  that 
outpatient  drugs  should  be  covered  at  tlie 
outset  of  a  program.  As  I  understand  the 
recommendations,  the  task  force  argues 
that  the  only  drugs  which  should  be  cov- 
ered are  associated  with  chronic  disease 
conditions,  such  as  diabetes,  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory,  kidney  diseases,  and  per- 
haps other  categories.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
convinced  that  this  approach  to  drug  cov- 
erage is  very  desirable.  Why  should  the 
test  of  a  particular  drug's  inclusion  in 
the  program  be  its  association  with  long- 
term  drug  therapy,  rather  than  upon  the 
economic  impact  of  prescription  drugs 
generally  upon  the  resources  of  an  older 
person.  There  is,  of  course,  some  rela- 
tionship between  chronic  conditions  and 
drug  requirements,  and  hence  between 
chronic  conditions  and  drug  expenses. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  financial  burden 
should  determine  the  point  at  which  ben- 
efits are  paid. 

The  task  force  recommends  that  once 
a  drug  is  designated  for  inclusion  in  the 
program,  payments  would  be  made  re- 
gardless of  the  condition  for  which  It 
is  prescribed,  presumably  even  if  it  is 
used  for  short-term  therapy.  I  wonder 
whether  this  approach  might  result  in 
the  substitution,  insofar  as  possible,  of 
covered  drugs  for  those  which  are  not 
covered.  This  is  something  which  Con- 
gress would  have  to  examine  closely  to 
determine  whether  medicine  considers 
such  a  method  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  prescribing  practice,  and  whether 
such  an  approach  is  the  most  efficient, 
economical,  and  rational  approach  to- 
ward providing  coverage  for  outpatient 
drugs.  I,  for  one,  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  explain  to  an  older  person  with  S200 
of  di-ug  expenses,  half  of  which  went  for 
drugs  covered  by  the  long-term  therapy 
criterion,  and  half  which  were  not,  that 
only  50  percent  of  expenses  were  subject 
to  reimbursement,  while  another  bene- 
ficiary with  $35  of  drug  expense,  all  for 
chronic  therapy  drugs  covered  in  the 
program,  would  be  entitled  to  some  de- 
gree of  protection  against  his  entire  bill. 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  this  approach 
would  achieve  the  objective  of  providing 
coverage  to  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  in  the 
task  force  report  which  I  feel  need  anal- 
ysis and  about  which  I  hope  to  offer  some 
comments  at  a  later  date.  I  am,  for  ex- 
ample, very  disappointed  in  the  fact  that 
the  task  force  provided  a  cost  estimate 
broken  down  by  its  elements  for  my 
amendment  440  to  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967 — which  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  no  longer  resembles 
the  program  I  proposed  in  1968,  or  in- 
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tend  to  Introduce  at  this  time.  An  esti- 
mate for  my  1968  proposal  was  hastily 
added  to  the  report  only  after  I  reviewed 
the  preliminary  documents  and  discov- 
ered that  the  task  force  had  not  even 
included  such  an  estimate.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  in  less  than  a  year,  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  actuaries  in  reviewing  those 
elements  in  my  proposals  which  would 
have  a  bearing  on  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams. In  making  a  cost  estimate  for 
S    2936,  which  I  introduced  last  year, 
social  security  actuaries  have  indicated 
in  the  report  a  per  capita  benefit  cost 
of  $38.47,  which,  according  to  the  other 
statements  in  the  report,  results  from 
the  fact  that  "its  cost  closely  approxi- 
mates that  of  the  proposals  of  the  type 
considered  in  this  report  with  a  $25  ini- 
tial deductible  and  20-percent  coinsur- 
ance." Yet  no  weight  is  given  for  the 
reduction  in  liability  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  payments  would  be  based,  in 
part,  on  the  cost  of  the  least  expensive 
drug  product  where  alternative  products 
are  available,  nor  is  any  weight  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  formulary  contained 
in  the  1968  proposal  would  automatically 
result  in  a  cost  reduction  due  to  the  fact 
that  not  all  drug  products  would  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  In  fact,  the  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security   Administration 
himself,  in  a  memorandum   to  me  of 
March  26,   1968,  noted  "that  your  bill 
would  have  a  lower  cost  because  of  the 
provision  for  a  formulary. " 

The  task  forces  own  report  on  the  drug 
users  indicates  that  a  reduction  of  6.1 
percent  in  the  costs  of  drugs  listed  in 
the  Master  Drug  List  in  1966  would  have 
resulted  had  generic  prices  been  used— 
and  providing  that  the  pharmacists  re- 
ceived the  same  gross  profit  in  that  year. 
And  included  in  that  list  are  many  du- 
plicative  drugs,   compounds,   and   other 
products  which  would  probably  not  serve 
as  the  basis  for  reimbursement  under  the 
formularj'  mechanism  envisioned  in  S. 
2936.  I  am  utterly  astonished  that  those 
who  worked  on  the  estimates  had  such 
little  appreciation  for  the  impact  of  a 
formulary  on  the  issue  of  costs.  The  task 
force  estimate  of  cost  for  S.  2936  observes 
that   "this   amendment   has   a   slightly 
higher    cost    because    of    containing    a 
carryover  deductible  provision,  but  has 
offsetting  lower  costs  for  certain  other 
reasohs."  At  least  in  the  minds  of  the 
actuaries,  these  factors  seem  to  balance 
each  other  out.  However,  according  to  the 
actuaries  own  estimate  of  amendment 
440,  the  carryover  deductible  provision 
resulted  in  an  additional  cost  per  capita 
of  50  cents  per  year.  I  really  wonder  if  the 
actuaries  feel  that  the  combined  effects 
of  generic-based  liability  and  the  opera- 
tion of  a  formulary  would  have  such 
minimal  effect.  If  so,  I  suggest  that  they 
return  to  other  portions  of  their  report 
to  reexamine  the  estimate  of  savings  re- 
sulting from  implementation  of  the  drug 
bill  proposed  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
reexamine  the  effects  of  formularies  used 
in  some  of  the  State  public  assistance 
programs  about  which  they  speak. 

This  time,  I  intend  to  ask  the  Chief 
Actuary  for  a  complete  and  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  associated  with  the 
program  I  am  now  sponsoring,  and  I  hope 


that  a  fair  appraisal  can  be  given  to  the 
proposal.  I  cannot,  of  course,  bring  to 
bear  the  expertise  which  the  Chief  Actu- 
ary and  his  large  staff  have  available  to 
them,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  bill  de- 
serves an  assessment  based  upon  what  is 
actually  contained  in  it.  Since,  in  the 
new  proposal,  I  have  eliminated  the 
carryover  deductible  provision,  I  expect 
to  see  just  what  cost  factor  is  attributed 
to  pricing  based  on  generic  alternatives 
and  the  use  of  a  rational  drug  formulary. 
I  can  assure  the  Senators  that  a  full  re- 
view of  the  bill  and  its  cost  will  be  under- 
taken and  made  available  for  their 
review. 

Mr.  President,  from  these  remarks  It 
should  be  obvious  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  Congress  to  assess  the  reports 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs, 
to  weigh  various  proposals,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
plex issues  involved  in  the  design  of  a 
drug  benefit  program.  Some  things  are 
however  already  very  clear.  First,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  some  kind  of  program 
is  demonstrably  evident ;  the  elderly  need 
our  help.  Second,  there  are  a  number  of 
ongoing  drug  programs  in  the  United 
States  which  offer  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  draft  a  program  which  is 
workable,  meaningful,  and  within  the 
limits  of  manageability.  The  task  force 
reports  need  additional  analysis  and  re- 
view, but  not  in  a  way  that  such  a  review 
and  assessment  delays  further  congres- 
sional action  already  long  overdue.  The 
place  for  this  review  is  in  hearings  before 
the  Congress,  and  I  implore  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  support  this  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  resolution  of  the  problem 
of  drug  costs  for  the  elderly  as  quickly 
as  F>ossible.  In  the  weeks  to  come,  I  intend 
to  study  further  the  findings  of  the  re- 
ports, to  meet  with  interested  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  hope  that  the  best 
possible  program  can  be  prepared  for  de- 
liberation before  this  ttody.  The  Montoya 
bill  may  not  be  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem,  but  we  now  have  the  informa- 
tion we  need  to  find  the  solution.  The 
older  people  of  America  are  entitled  to  an 
answer  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  this 
legislation  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  proper  committee.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  my  bill. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  763)  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  in- 
clude, among  the  health  insurance  bene- 
fits covered  under  part  B  thereof,  cover- 
age of  certain  drugs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNTOYA  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.  763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  individuals  Insured  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  part  B  of  title  XVIH  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  shall  have  complete  free- 
dom of  choice  In  the  selection  of  the  commu- 
nity  pharmacy   from   which   they   purchase 
drugs    the    expenses   of   which    are   covered 
under  such  program  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  succeeding  provisions  of 
this  Act;  and  nothing  in  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  In  the  amendments  to 
the  Social   Security   Act  made  by   this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with,  restrict, 
or  curtail  such  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  nothing 
contained  In  the  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  made  by  the  succeeding  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  In  any- 
wise to  limit  or  to  restrict  the  complete  free- 
dom of  choice  of  any  insured  Individual  In 
the  selection  of  his  physician,  limit  or  re- 
strict any  physician  treating  such  Individual 
In   prescribing  drugs   for   such    Individual's 
use,  or  limit  or  restrict  any  pharmacist  In 
dispensing  a  prescribed  drug  for  the  use  of 
such  Individual. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  p.^ra- 
graph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  entitlement  to  have  p^iyment  made  to 
him  (pursuant  to  sections  1833(a)  (1)  and 
(3)  and  2846(a)(2))  toward  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs." 

(b)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  Inserting  "or  qualified  drugs"  nfter 
"Incurs  expenses  for  services",  (21  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  psr^graph 
(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  benefits  covered  under 
section  1832(a)(3).  the  allowable  benefit 
(as  defined  in  section  1845(aK2)),  or  if 
lower,  80  percent  of  actual  expenses  incurred 
for  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs."  (c)  Sec- 
tion 1833(b)   of  such  act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(insofar  as  subsection 
(a)  relates  to  expenses  Incured  with  respect 
to  services  referred  In  paragraphs  1 1 )  and 
(2)  thereof)"  after  "Before  applying  subsec- 
tion (a)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  .ind  12) 
as  clauses   (A)    and   (B),   respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immedlatelv  after 
"(b)",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph   (2)  : 

"(2)  Before  applying  subsection  (a)  (in- 
sofar as  subsection  i  a  i  relates  to  expenses 
Incurred  with  respect  to  qualified  drugs,  as 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof)  with 
respect  to  expenses  incurred  by  an  Individual 
during  any  calendar  year,  the  total  amount 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  such  individual 
during  such  year  (which  would,  except  for 
this  subsection,  constitute  incurred  expenses 
from  which  benefits  under  subsection  (a) 
are  determinable)  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
deductible  of  $25;  except  that,  for  purposes 
of  determining  amounts  to  be  counted  to- 
ward meeting  the  $25  deductible  imposed  by 
this  paragraph,  100  per  centum  of  the  actual 
expenses  incurred  by  an  individual  with  re- 
spect to  all  drugs  requiring  prescription  un- 
der Federal  law  shall  be  used  Instead  of  the 
amount  referred  to  In  section  1832(a)  (3) ." 

(d)  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections : 

"ALLOWABLE    BENEFTTS    FOR    QUALUTED    DRtTCS 

"Sec.  1845.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(l)  The  term  'qualified  drug'  means  a 
drug  or  biological  for  self-admlnlstratlon 
which  (i)  is  included  by  strength  and  dosage 
forms  among  the  drugs  and  blologicals  ap- 
proved by  the  Formulary  Committee  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  1846(a) )  and  (11) 
is  dispensed  by  a  pharmacist  from  a  phar- 
macy licensed  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  onig  or  biological  is  provided. 
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or  Is  otberwlse  dispensed  In  accordance  with 
section  1861(8)  (10). 

"(3)  The  term  'allowable  benefit',  when 
used  In  connectloil  wltb  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug  meftns  the  payment  amount 
eetabUshed  with  Regard  to  such  qualified 
drug  by  the  Pormalary  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)   Notwlthstaadlng    the    provisions    of 
section  1842  ( b )  ( 3 )  (B )  ( 11 ) .  amounts  to  which 
an  Individual  Is  e&tltled   by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1832(a)  (3)  shall  be  paid 
directly    to  such    Ihdlvldual   In   accordance 
with  regulations  of!  the  Secretary  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  siubsectlon.  No  Individual 
shall  be  paid  any  amount  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  sectloii  1832(a)  (3)  prior  to  the 
presentation  by  bliti  (or  by  another  on  his 
behalf)   of  documeiitary  or  other  proof  sat- 
Isfactory    to   the   Secretary   establishing   his 
entitlement  thereta  Regulations  referred  to 
In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall 
provide  that  claims  ;for  amounts  to  which  an 
Individual  Is  entitled   by   reason   of   section 
1832(a)(3)   shall  b«  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary only  (1)  In  thd  case  of  a  claim  which  IB 
the  first  claim  submitted  In  any  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  expenses  Incurred   in 
such   year   for   drugs   requiring   lawful   pre- 
scription,  If   the   aitual   expenses   for  such 
drugs  submitted  with  such  claim  and  upon 
which    ftiicb    claim'   Is    based    exceeds    the 
amount  cjr  the  deductible  for  such  year  (as 
determined  under  section  1833(b)(2)).   (11) 
In  the  case  of  a  clal^  which.  In  any  calendar 
year,   Is  subsequent:  to  the  first  claim  sub- 
mitted In  such  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
expenses  for  quallflaO  drugs  Incurred  In  such 
year.   If   the   actual  expenses   for   qualified 
drugs  upon  which  sto ch  claim  Is  based  16  not 
less  than  $10,  and  (4l)  in  the  case  of  a  claim 
which  Is  submitted  m  a  calendar  year  subse- 
quent to  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
which  were  Incurrecl  the  exp>enses  for  quali- 
fied drugs  upon  whlih  such  claim  Is  based.  If 
the  actual  expenses  [tor  qualified  drugs  upon 
which  such  claim  li  baaed   (when  added  to 
all  claims  eligible  ta  be  filed  during  the  cal- 
endar  year   with   refepect   to   such   expenses 
were  incurred)    exc^ds  the  amount  of   the 
deductible  for  such  ^ear  ( as  so  determined ) . 
"(c)   The   benefltsj  provided   by   reason   of 
section  1832(a)  (3)   may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secreti-y  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ice of  carriers  or  su^h  other  agencies  quali- 
fied for  the  admlniatratlon  of  such  benefits 
under   contracts   eniered   into    between    the 
Secretary  und  such  curlers  for  such  purpose, 
ined  by  the  Secretary 
le  provisions  relating  to 
contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
1842  shall  be  applicable  to  contracts  entered 
Into   pursuant    to    tils   subsection. 

"roBMtJLAar  coMMrrm: 

"Sec.  1846.  (a)  Th*:e  U  hereby  established 
a  Formulary  Committee  to  consist  of  three 
officials,  within  the  JDepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfpre.  who  are  of  appro- 
priate professional  background  and  who  are 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  At  least  two  of 
such  officials  shall  b^  physicians.  The  chair- 
man of  such  committee  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  anil  shall  serve  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  bk  the  duty  of  the  For- 
mulary Committee,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Formulary  advisory  aroup  (established  pur- 
suant to  section  1847),  to — 

"(A)  determine  which  drugs  and  blologl- 
cals  shall  constitute  Qualified  drugs  for  pur- 
poses of  the  benefits  Jjrovlded  under  section 
1832(a);   and  j 

"(B)  determine.  w|th  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  benefit  of  the  various 
quantities,  strengths,  lOr  dosage  forms  of  any 
drug  or  biological  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  constitute  a  qualified  drug;  and 

"(C)  publish  and  disseminate  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year  aipong  physicians,  phar- 
macists,  and   other  ^terested   persons,    in 


To  the  extent  deter 
to  be  appropriate. 


accordance  with  directive  of  the  Secretary. 
(1)  an  alphabetical  list  naming  each  drug  or 
biological  by  its  established  name  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  (11)  an  Indexed  representative 
listing  of  such  trade  or  other  names  by  which 
such  drug  or  biological  is  commonly  Icnown, 
together  with  the  allowable  benefit  for  vari- 
ous quantities,  strengths,  or  dosage  forms 
thereof,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
supplier  of  such  drugs  upon  which  the  allow- 
able benefit  la  based. 

"(2)  (A)  Drugs  and  blologicals  shall  be  de- 
termined to  be  qualified  drugs  if  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pur- 
suant to  a  prescription  of  a  lawful  prescrlb- 
er;  except  that  the  Formulary  Committee 
may  include  certain  drugs  and  blologicals 
not  requiring  such  a  prescription  if  it  de- 
termines such  drugs  or  blologicals  to  be  of 
a  lifesaving  nature. 

"(B)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economical, 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  benefits 
provided  under  section  1832(a)  (3),  the  For- 
mulary Committee  may,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide that  a  drug  or  biological  otherwise  re- 
garded as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall  not  be 
so  regarded  when  prescribed  In  unusual 
quantities. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  benefit 
for  any  quantity,  dosage  form,  and  strength 
of  any  qualified  drug,  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee shall  seek  to  approximate  the  antici- 
pated charges  to  beneficiaries  and  establish 
a  payment  amount  that  will  Include  the  ac- 
quisition cost  to  the  ultimate  dispenser  of 
the  qualified  drug  dispensed,  plus — 

"  ( A)  In  the  case  of  a  community  pharmacy, 
(i)  for  a  prescription-legend  drug,  a  reason- 
able fee  component  to  cover  the  costs  of  over- 
head and  professional  services  attendant  to 
the  dispensing  of  a  qualified  drug  and  amount 
representing  a  lair  profit,  and  (11)  for  other 
drugs  determined  to  be  of  a  llfe-Bavlng  na- 
ture in  accordance  with  section  1846(b)  (2) 
(A) ,  a  billing  allowance  and  an  amount  rep- 
resenting a  fair  profit;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  hospitals  and  ex- 
tended care  facilities,  or  when  applicable, 
physicians  (under  section  1861  (s)  ( 10)  ) .  an 
allowance  equal  to  the  cost  to  the  dispenser 
for  providing  the  qualified  drug. 

In  any  case  In  which  a  qualified  drug  is 
available  from  more  than  one  source,  the 
acquisition  cost  of  such  qualified  drug,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  lowest  cost  of  such  drug,  however 
named,  which  meets  the  quality  and  other 
standards  for  such  drug  required  under  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended.  Whenever  the  lowest  cost  (to  the 
ultimate  dispensers  thereof)  of  a  particular 
drug  or  biological  differs  significantly  In  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  or  among 
the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof,  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  may  establish,  for  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  United  States,  separate 
schedules  of  allowable  benefits  with  re6i>ect 
to  such  drug  or  biological  so  as  to  refiect 
the  lowest  coet  at  which  such  drug  or  bio- 
logical Is  generally  available  to  the  ultimate 
dispensers  or  among  such  dispensers  there- 
of in  each  such  region. 

"ADVISORY  CROT7P  TO  FORMT7LABT  COMMPrTEE 

"Sec.  1847.  (a)  Fop  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing professional,  technical,  and  scientific  ad- 
vice to  the  Formulary  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  its  duties  and  ftinctlons,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  an  advisory  group  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "advisory  group') .  The 
advisory  group  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  From 
time  to  time,  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  group 
to  serve  as  chairman  thereof.  The  members 
shall  be  so  selected  that  each  represents  one 
or  more  of  the  following  national  profes- 
sional health  organizations:  An  organization 
of  physicians,  an  organization  of  pharma- 


cists, an  organization  of  persons  concerned 
with  public  health,  an  organization  of  col- 
leges of  medicine,  and  an  organization  of 
colleges  of  pharmacy.  Each  member  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  six 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
fop  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  group, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  advisory  group,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  875  per 
day.  Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"(c)  The  advisory  group  Is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available 
to  the  advisory  group  such  secretarial,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
the  advisory  group  may  require  to  carry  out 
Its  functions." 

(e)(1)  Section  1861  (s)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8),  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  and  In  lieu  of  such  period  Insert 
":  and",  and  (3)  by  adding  immediately  after 
paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(10)  qualified  drugs  for  self-admlnlstra- 
tlon  (as  defined  In  section  1845(a)(1))  dis- 
pensed by  a  physician  (I)  In  an  emergency 
(but  not  routinely),  or  (11)  when  adequate 
community  pharmaceutical  services  are  not 
otherwise  available,  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

(2)  Section  1861  (s)  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (10)  through  (13) 
as  paragraphs  (11)  through  (14),  respec- 
tively. 

(f)  Section  1861(t)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "such 
drugs  and  blologicals,  respectively,  as  are 
included  (or  approved  for  Inclusion)  In  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  National 
Formulary,  or  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, or  In  New  Drugs  or  Accepted  Dental 
Remedies  (except  for  any  dnigs  and  blologi- 
cals unfavorably  evaluated  therein)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "quail- 
fled  drugs,  as  designated  under  section  1845 
(a)(1)",  (2)  by  Inserting  "or  extended  care 
facility"  after  "hospital",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  "hospitals"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
institutions". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  January  1.  197X. 


S.  764— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi(ient. 
the  nations  of  the  world  need  to  know  us 
on  a  peaceful  basis.  We  should  seek  to 
relate  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
through  education  and  science,  through 
arts  and  the  humanities.  We  could  help 
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meet  some  of  the  world's  needs  in  these 
Itlnds  of  fields,  and  promote  understand- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

Some  few  Government  organizations, 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  and  private 
foundations  and  organizations,  have  un- 
dertaken the  tasks  of  understanding. 
Funding  for  private  organizations,  how- 
ever, has  been  hard  to  obtain,  and  a 
great  many  of  these  private  foundations 
were  only  able  to  obtain  funds  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  these  organizations  be  able  to 
receive  their  funds  from  more  public 
and  positive  sources.  There  is  now  no 
provision  for  this  kind  of  funding. 

Our  Government  can  help  these  orga- 
nizations. In  order  to  provide  some  funds 
of  this  type.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  an  international  health, 
education,  and  labor  program  to  provide 
support  for  private,  nongovernmental 
activities  in  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  labor,  as  well  as  other  welfare 
field's  It  is  designed  to.  first,  provide  the 
people  of  the  world  better  understanding 
of  the  United  States;  second,  to  promote 
unity  among  the  people  of  the  world, 
and.  third,  to  promote  and  aid  free  and 
independent  societies  for  all  the  people  of 

the  world.  ,     ^      w.     » 

In  order  to  have  strong  leadership  for 
this  program,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
single  director  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  aid  and  coimsel  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  as- 
sisted by  an  11 -member  council  to  advise 
him.  Members  of  the  council  shall  be  in 
the  fields  of  education,  labor,  health,  and 
research;  they  shall  not  be  employees  or 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Director  shall  make  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  certain  organizations 
to  participate  in  conferences,  meetings, 
and  seminars  dealing  with  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  labor,  and  welfare. 
These  certain  organizations  shall  be  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions, and  to  individuals  not  employed  by 
Federal.  State,  or  local  governments.  All 
activities  relating  to  these  grants  shall  be 
conducted  openly.  The  Director  may  re- 
quire reports  to  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  grants;  however,  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  make  any  stipulation  upon  such 
grants  that  prohibits  or  inhibits  the  free 
speech  and  thought  of  the  recipient  ol 
such  a  grant. 

There  are  specific  provisions  in  the 
bill  referring  to  the  use  of  grants  for 
■intelligence-gathering  activity";  section 
7  of  this  bill  forbids  any  requiring  of  in- 
telligence gathering  by  the  program  to 
any  recipient  of  these  grants. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
funds  for  the  first  5  years  of  the  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  long-range  planning 
for  the  program.  A  total  sum  of  $100 
million  is  authorized  for  the  period  ex- 
lending  to  June  30,  1972;  I  hope  that  fur- 
ther appropriations  would  be  made  on  a 
5-year  basis.  By  making  multiyear  ap- 
propriations, we  might  facilitate  the 
transferral  of  funds  from  Government 
hands  to  those  of  private  organizations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 


be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  764)  to  establish  an  inter- 
national health,  education,  and  labor 
program  to  provide  open  support  for  pri- 
vate, nongovernmental  activities  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and 
other  welfare  fields,  introduced  by  Mr. 
YARBOROUGH,  was  rcceived.  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FOUNDATION 

Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
an  International  Health.  Education,  and 
Labor  Foundation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Foundation") . 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Director  and  an  InternaUonal  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Labor  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "CouncU"). 

(c)  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  establish  and  conduct  an  international 
health,  education,  and  labor  program  under 
which  the  Foundation  shall  protvide  open 
support  for  private.  nongovernmsnijAl  activi- 
ties In  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
labor,   and   other   welfare   fields.   Resigned— 

(1)  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world; 

(2)  to  Increase  friendship  and  understand- 
ing  among   the   peoples   of   the   world;    and 

( 3 )  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  to  develop  and  main- 
tain free,  independent  societies  in  their  own 
nations. 

director  or  foundation 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  person  nominated 
for  appointment  as  the  Director  shall  be  a 
distinguished  citizen  who  has  demonstrated 
exceptional  qualities  and  abilities  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  successfully  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  n  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  secUon  5311  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  five  years. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  shall  exercise  all  of  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this  Act  and 
shall  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation. 

COtTNCn. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  persons  nominated  for  ap- 
pointment as  members  of  the  Council  (1) 
shall  be  eminent  In  the  fields  of  education, 
student  activities,  youth  activities,  labor, 
health,  scientific  research,  or  other  fields  per- 
tinent to  the  functions  of  the  Foundation: 
(2)  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
established  records  of  distinguished  service: 
and  (3)  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  Is  requested,  In  the  making  of 
nominations  of  persons  for  appointment  as 
members,  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  for  nomination  which  may 
be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  private  as- 
sociations, institutions,  and  organizations 
concerned  with  private  activities  In  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and  other 
welfare  fields  related  to  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 


the  Council  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  four  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  four  at  the  end  of  six 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. No  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment during  the  two-year  period 
following  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive comjjensailon  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  CkDuncU  and  designate  an  Acting 
Chairman.  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  select  one  of  its  members 
to   serve    as    Chairman    of    the    Council. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  once  every 
six  months  Six  members  of  the  Council 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  The  Council  (1)  shall  advise  the  Di- 
rector with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
prooeduree  for  carrying  out  his  functions,  and 
(2)  shall  review  applications  for  financial 
support  submitted  pursuant  to  section  4  and 
make  reconamendatlons  thereon  to  the  Di- 
rector. The  Director  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  such  application  until  he 
has  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  thereon,  unless  the  Council  falls 
to  make  a  recommendation  on  such  applica- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time. 

(g)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  the  3l6t 
day  of  January,  of  each  year,  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
making  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate.  The  contents  of  each  re- 
port so  submitted  shall  promptly  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

grants  in  support  or  private  activities 
Sec.  4.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  section  3(f).  to  make  grants  to  private, 
nonprofit  agencies.  Eissoclatlons.  and  orga- 
nizations organized  Ih  the  United  States, 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  educational 
institutions  located  In  the  United  States, 
and  to  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  not 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assist,  provide, 
or  participate  in  international  activities,  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  seminars  In  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and  other 
welfare  fields  related  to  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  por- 
tion ol  any  funds  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  Director,  or  by  any 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section,  to 
support  any  Intelligence-gathering  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  to  support 
any  activity  carried  on  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  grant  shall  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector under  this  section  only  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Director  and  only  on  condition  that  the 
recipient  of  such  grant  will  conduct  openly 
all  activities  supported  by  such  grant  and 
make  such  reports  as  the  Director  may  re- 
quire solely  to  determine  that  the  funds  so 
granted  are  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
application  is  made. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  procedures 
and  rules  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  applications  for  grants  under 
this  section  which  will  provide,  Insofar  as 
practicable,    an    equitable    distribution    of 
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activities  to  be  support- 
but   which   will    assure 

made  to  those  qualified 
recipients  most  capible  of  achieving  a  suc- 
cessful or  significant  contribution  favorably 
related  to  the  purp<«es  set  forth  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  In  making  grants  under 
this  section,   the  Director  shall   not  Impose 


therefor  or  conditions 
thereonwhlch  Impair  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  of  any  recipients  or  other 
beneficiaries  of  suchigrants. 

(d)  The  Director  may  (1)  pay  grante  In 
such  instellments  ai  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate and  (2)  provide  for  such  adjustment  of 
payments  under  thli  section  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, including,  uhere  appropriate,  total 
withholding  of  payments. 

PUBLIC    REPCRTS    BY    DIKECTOR 

Sec.   5.   The   Dlredtor   shall,   on   or   before 


the  3l8t  day  of  Jan 
annual  report  to  th 
grees  setting  forth  a 


nuary  each  year,  submit  an 
3(  I  President  and  the  Con- 

^ ^  I  summary  of  his  activities 

under  this  Act  durtr  g  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Such  report  shall  include  a  list  of  the 
grants  made  by  the  Director  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  yeai  :  a  statement  of  the  use 
to  which  each  recipient  applied  any  grant  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
and  any  -r«commen(  latlons  which  the  Direc- 
tor may  deem  appr  3prlate.  The  contents  of 
each  report  so  subriltted  shall  promptly  be 
made  available  to  tie  public. 


miy 


wit  tiout 
United 


cha[  ter 


tab.tshed 


GENERAI. 

Sec.  6.  The  Directs  )r 
ity.  within  the  limits 
der  section  9.  to — 

( 1 )  prescribe  suet 
he  deems  necessary 
the   operations  of 
organization  and 

(2)  appoint  and 
such  personnel  as 
the   Foundation   to 
under  this  Act. 
visions  of  title  5 
ing  appointments  1 
and   the  provisions 
chapter   ni   of 
latlng  to  classification 
pay  rates:  except 
son  so  employed  shiu 
mum    salary    es 
Schedule    under 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  obtain  the 
sultants  from  prlv; 
by  the  Director  or 
with  the  provisions 
United  States  Code; 

(4)  accept  and 
Foundation   the 
uncompensated 
and  reimburse  thert 
eluding  per  diem 
5703  of  title  5.  United 

(5)  receive  monej 
nated.    bequeathed 
nongovernmental 
or  restriction  other 
any  of  the  purposes 
to    use.    sell,    or 
property  in  carrying 
Act;   and 

( 6 )  make  other 
carry  into  effect  th« 


AUTHOWTY 

shall  have  the  author- 
of  funds  available  un- 


rules  and  regulations  as 

governing  the  manner  of 

1  he   Foundation,   and  Its 


personnel; 


vat; 
tl  e 


PROHIBmON    AGAINST 


Clli 


Sec.   7.  No 
employee  of  the  United 
or  require  any  rec 
flciary  of  any  grant 
obtain,    furnish,   or 
obtained,  furnished, 
matlon  relating,  dlr^tly 
activity  supported 
Is   ( 1 )    provided  by 
or   (2)    authorized 


dx  the  compensation  of 
be  necessary  to  enable 
carry   out   Its  functions 
regard  to  the  pro- 
States  Code,  govern- 
the  competitive  service 
of  chapter  51   and  sub- 
53   of  such  title  re- 
and  General  Schedule 
t  the  salary  of  any  per- 
not  exceed  the  maxi- 
by    the    General 
tion    5332    of    title    5. 


;«c 


sej  vices  ^ 


of  experts  and  con- 
life,  as  may  be  required 
Council,  in  accordance 
if  section  3109  of  title  5. 


i^tUlze  on  behalf  of  the 
of    voluntary    and 
personnel   from   private  life 
for  travel  expenses,  in- 
authorized  by  section 
States  Code; 
and  other  property  do- 
or devised,   by   private, 
without  condition 
than  that  It  be  used  for 
of  the  Foundation:  and 
dispose    of   such 
out  the  purposes  of  this 


as 


so  jrces. 


otl  erwise 


expenditures  necessary  to 
purptoses  of  this  Act. 


REQUIRING   INTELLIGENCE 


GM  HERINC 

depart  nent 


agency,  officer,  or 

States  shall  request 

ent  or  any  other  bene- 

made  under  this  Act  to 

report,   or   cause   to   be 

or  reported,  any  infor- 

or  Indirectly,  to  any 

such  grant,  except  as 

iectlon  4(b)   of  this  Act 

u  nder  law  in  the  case  of 


\y 


any  information  directly  relating  to  the 
violation  of  any  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States  by  such  recipient  or  beneficiary. 

INDEPENDENCE  FROM  EXECUTIVE  CONTROL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Determinations  made  by  the 
Director  and  the  Council  In  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  or  control  by  the  President 
or  by  any  other  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  administrative  procedure),  and 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  (relating  to  Judi- 
cial review),  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  by  the  Director  or  the  Council 
of  their  functions  under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  except  that  the  aggregate 
of  such  sums  appropriated  prior  to  June  30. 
1972,  shall  not  exceed  $100  million.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


S.  765— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  A  NATIONAL  LUNG 

INSTITUTE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Lung  Institute  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This  In- 
stitute is  needed  to  mobilize  our  research 
and  training  resources  against  emphy- 
sema, chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  res- 
piratory diseases  such  as  pneumoconio- 
sis, sometimes  known  as  miners'  asthma. 

Emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
asthma  combined  now  rank  among  the 
10  leading  causes  of  death — primarily 
due  to  the  dramatic  rise  in  mortality 
caiised  by  emphysema  in  recent  years. 
Deatlis  due  to  emphysema  increased  by 
64  percent  between  1962  and  1966  as 
compared  to  an  overall  Increase  of  6  per- 
cent for  all  causes  of  death.  Last  year 
24.000  of  our  citizens  died  due  to  emphy- 
sema. It  Is  estimated  that  some  5  million 
Americans  are  affected  with  emphysema. 
In  recent  years  emphysema  has  forced 
approximately  16.000  workers  to  retire 
prematurely  at  an  annual  cost  of  $90 
million  in  social  security  benefits.  Em- 
physema is  the  second  most  frequent 
disability  for  which  benefits  are  awarded. 
Heart  disease  is  first. 

It  is  believed  that  emphysema,  a  dis- 
ease which  causes  the  lungs  to  become 
enlarged,  is  a  late  effect  of  chronic  infec- 
tion or  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
When  they  become  irritated  or  infected 
the  lungs  as  a  whole  may  become  en- 
larged, at  the  same  time  becoming  less 
efficient  in  exchanging  oxygen  for  car- 
bon dioxide.  Emphysema  may  also  in- 
terfere with  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  small  blood  vessels  of  the  limg.  As 
interference  grows,  the  heart  must  work 
harder  to  pump  blood.  The  heart  may 
enlarge  under  the  strain  and  eventually 
give  out.  This  type  of  heart  failure  is 
often  the  end  result  of  emphysema. 

Very  little  money  is  now  being  invested 
in  research  to  prevent  and  treat  emphy- 
sema and  in  training  medical  personnel 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
disease.  The  growing  deaths  and  disabil- 
ity due  to  emphysema  make  it  imperative 


that  we  provide  for  the  needed  research 
and  training  for  a  concerted  attack.  We 
are  now  spending  only  $3.6  million  on 
research  and  training  against  emphy- 
sema, largely  through  the  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases.  It  is  imderstandable 
that  the  Institute  gives  priority  to  al- 
lergic and  infectious  illness.  But  it  Is  no 
less  urgent  that  we  provide  organiza- 
tionally for  an  attack  on  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  limg  so  that  we  can  attract  the  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  physicians  that  are 
desperately  needed  in  the  fields  of  re- 
search and  practice  that  we  may  ad- 
vance our  knowledge  in  preventing  and 
treating  chronic  respiratory  diseases.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  proposed 
National  Lung  Institute  would  In  no  way 
duplicate  the  work  of  any  other  National 
Institute  of  Health. 

This  legislation  is  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  follow- 
ing an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  27.  1969.  that  describes  the 
plight  of  miners  in  West  Virginia  who 
are  afflicted  with  what  is  commonly 
known  as  miners'  asthma  or  black  lung. 
I  am  confident  that  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Lung  Institute  would  add  to  our 
knowledge  in  preventing  and  treating 
this  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ar- 
ticle will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  765)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Lung  In- 
stitute, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarboro»gh^ 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re-" 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  765 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C,  ch.  6A,  subch.  Ill)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  G — National  Lung  Institute 
"establishment 
"Sec.  461.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereafter  In  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  an  institute  for  the  conduct  and 
support  of  research  and  training  relating  to 
emphysema  and  other  chronic  respiratory 
diseases.  Including  but  not  limited  to  such 
conditions  as  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and 
tuberculosis,  as  well  as  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  special  health  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  persons  afflicted  with  such  dis- 
eases, and  conditions  of  the  lung. 

"ESTABUSHMENT   OF   ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

"Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  an  advisory  council 
to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  him  on  matters  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  National  Lung  Institute. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  councils 
under  section  432(a)  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  council  established  under  this  section. 
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"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  council. 
It  shall  assume  aU  or  such  part  as  the  Sec- 
rewry  may  specify  of  the  duties,  functions, 
and  powers  of  the  National  Advisory  Health 
council  relating  to  the  research  or  training 
projects  with  which  such  council  established 
under  this  part  is  concerned  and  such  por- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  specify  of  the  du- 
ties, functions,  and  powers  of  any  other  ad- 
visory council  established  under  this  Act  re- 
lating to  such  projects. 

"rUNCTIONS 

"SEC  463.  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
National  Lung  Institute  established  under 
this  part,  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
301  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  support 
of  research  on  the  lung  and  Its  conditions 
with  special  emphasis  on  emphysema  and 
other  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  including 
the  special  health  problems  and  requirements 
of  persons  afflicted  with  such  diseases,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  areas 
In  which  and  the  extent  to  which  he  will 
carry  out  such  purposes  of  section  301 
through  such  Institute  or  an  Institute  es- 
tablished by  or  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such 
institutes  have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  provide  training  and  Instruc- 
tion and  establish  and  maintain  tralneeshlps 
and  fellowships,  In  the  National  Lung  In- 
stitute and  elsewhere  In  matters  relating  to 
diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  em- 
physema and  related  respiratory  diseases  and 
conditions  of  the  lung  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances  (Including  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses)  for  trainees  and  fellows  as 
he  deems  necessary,  and  In  addition,  provide 
for  such  training.  Instruction,  and  trainee- 
ships  and  for  such  fellowships  through  grants 
to  public  or  other  non-profit  institutions." 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BORO0GH  is  as  follows : 

IProm  the  New  Tork  "nmes,  Jan.  27,   1969] 
Miners    Organize    To    Reduce    Risks — Hit 

Union  and  Government  on  Health   and 

Safety 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Charleston,  W.  Va..  January  26. — They  are 
strangers  to  the  tactics  of  protest,  but  more 
than  3,000  coal  miners  in  West  Virginia  dem- 
onstrated here  today  that  they  could  be  orga- 
nized to  make  unexpectedly  militant  de- 
mands upon  both  their  union  and  their  gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  risks  of  their  occupa- 
tion. 

The  setting  was  the  first  statewide  meeting 
of  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung  Aseoclatlon, 
a  new  miners'  organization  Inspired  by  the 
work  of  three  doctors  In  seeking  to  reduce 
the  fatal  Incidence  of  pneumoconiosis,  some- 
times called  miners'  asthma,  but  popularly 
known  as  black  lung. 

The  raUy  produced  an  unusually  bitter 
attack  on  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  by  Ralph  Nader, 
outspoken  advocate  of  auto  safety  and  other 
consumer  Issues.  Mr.  Nader  accused  Mr.  Boyle 
of  "snuggUng  up  close  to  the  coal  operators" 
on  safety  Issues  and  suggested  that  the  union 
president  be  ousted. 

The  disabling  disease  pneumoconiosis  was 
Identified  two  decades  ago  as  an  occupational 
hazard  different  from  silicosis,  the  most 
widely  known  affliction  of  underground  min- 
ers. Black  lung  has  been  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Health  Service  to  affect  more 
than  100,000  of  the  country's  135.000  soft  coal 
workers,  yet  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
to  Rbate  it  or  to  Indemnify  Its  victims  when 
they  can  no  longer  work. 

A  2-HOUR    meeting 

Today,  for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  Charles- 
ton Civic  Center  coal  miners  from  across  the 
state — some  In  lU-flttlng  suits  and  others  in 
the  hard  hats  and  coveralls  they  wear  Into 
the  pits — cheered   and   applauded   demands 


that  the  Legislature  now  meeting  here  grant 
them  workmen's  compensation  for  the  dis- 
abling symptoms  of  black  lung. 

They  also  demanded  that  mine  owners 
make  radical  changes  In  their  underground 
operations  to  remove  the  particles  of  coal 
dust  that  cause  black  lung  disease. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of  most 
living  West  Virginia  miners  that  workers  in 
an  Industry  noted  for  the  fatalism  and  rural 
Isolation  of  Its  men  had  banded  together  In 
such  an  organization.  Representative  Ken 
Hechler.  Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  told  the 
miners  It  was  "a  history-making  day."  unlike 
anything  in  the  coal  fields  since  the  union 
organizing  wars  between  the  mine  operators 
and  the  mine  workers  unions  In  the  1920's 
and  1930's. 

By  approving  unanimously  a  curt  public 
"invitation"  to  Mr.  Boyle  to  come  to  West 
Virginia  and  by  applauding  a  charge  that 
the  union  president  had  "neglected  his  re- 
sponsibility" to  miners,  the  rally  showed  the 
existence  of  angry  rank-and-file  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  union  leadership. 

Although  he  was  obviously  uneasy  about 
what  he  called  Its  "warm  language."  Repre- 
sentative Hechler  read  in  full  the  two-and-a- 
half  page  attack  on  the  coal  Industry  and 
on  Mr.  Boyle  prepared  for  the  meeting  by 
Nader.  Mr.  Nader  himself  did  not  appear. 

STATEMENT    FROM    NADER 

His  statement  denounced  the  Industry  for 
health  and  safety  failures  "that  make  the 
lives  of  coal  miners  cheaper  than  coal."  It 
took  a  crack  at  state  legislators  In  this  coal- 
dominated  state,  "who  must  be  taught  that 
they  were  elected  to  represent  people,  not 
coal."  and  It  attacked  the  company  doctors 
who  control  much  of  the  workman's  com- 
pensation procedure  as  "puppet  physicians." 

But  Mr.  Nader  aimed  most  of  his  attack 
at  the  union  president.  "I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  union  in  this  country  whose 
highly  paid  leadership  has  been  as  insensi- 
tive and  inactive  toward  health  and  safety 
conditions."  Mr.  Nader's  statement  declared. 

"The  record  Is  overwhelming  that  Mr.  Tony 
Boyle  has  neglected  his  responsibility  to 
protect  coal  miners." 

Mr.  Nader's  criticism  Included  what  he 
called  the  union's  failure  to  Include  provi- 
sions for  compensation  for  black  lung  disease 
In  the  union  contract,  to  demand  stricter 
state  and  Federal  enforcement  of  mine 
health  and  safety  rules  and  to  Initiate  health 
and  safety  reforms  on  Ite  own. 

The  statement  said  that  "you  may  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Boyle  Is  no  longer  worthy 
of  being  yotir  leader,  that  you  need  new 
leadership  that  will  fight  for  your  rights  and 
not  snuggle  close  to  the  coal  operators  and 
forget  about  the  men  who  are  paying  the 
dues  and  paying  the  price." 

Although  Mr.  Hechler  read  Mr.  Nader's 
attack  In  a  hurried,  nervous  monotone.  It 
was  applauded  and  a  resolution  "Inviting" 
Mr.  Boyle  to  West  Virginia  was  adopted  amid 
more  applause. 


S.  766— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UN- 
FAIR COMPErrmON  act  of  1969 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  Un- 
fair Competition  Act  of  1969. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  uniform 
body  of  Federal  unfair  competition  law 
by  creating  a  Federal  statutory  tort  of 
unfair  competition  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  and  by  establishing  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  such  tort  claims  within 
the  framework  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  The  crux  of  the  bill  proposes  a  new 
section  43(a)  of  the  Trademark  Act  in- 
cluding in  three  subsections  those  torts 
generally  acknowledged  to  give  rise  to 


the  major  part  of  the  law  of  unfair  com- 
petition. In  a  fourth  subsection,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  Federal  courts  to 
deal  with  other  acts  which  constitute 
unfair  cwnpetition  because  of  misrep- 
resentation or  misappropriation  of  goods 
or  services. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  of  the  reme- 
dies set  forth  in  the  Trademark  Act  for 
infringement  of  trademarks  would  be 
available  in  respect  to  acts  of  imfair 
competition.  However,  the  bill  would  not 
affect  remedies  which  are  otherwise 
available  or  preempt  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State  in  cases  of  unfair  competition. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  area 
has  been  widely  recognized.  A  national 
coordinating  committee,  composed  of 
leading  business  and  legal  organizations, 
was  established  for  the  pui'pose  of  fos- 
tering such  legislation.  The  bill  which 
Senator  Scott  and  I  are  introducing  to— 
day  is  substantially  similar  to  S.  1154 
which  we  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. We  have  incorporated  in  the  new 
text  certain  constructive  suggestions 
proposed  by  the  section  of  antitrust  law 
and  the  patent,  trademark,  and  copy- 
right section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. This  revised  text  of  the  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  Am.erlcan  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  and 
the  U.S.  Trademark  Association. 

I  anticipate  that  this  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  Is  my 
present  intention  to  schedule  public 
hearings  on  this  bill  later  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  Anyone  interested  in  this 
legislation  should  address  his  comments 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  766)  to  amend  the  act  to 
provide  for  the  registration  and  protec- 
tion of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  769— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
HONORING  THE  LATE  TENNES- 
SEE CONGRESSMAN,  ROBERT  A. 
"FATS"  EVERETT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  honoring  the  late  Tennessee 
Congressman,  Robert  A.  "Fats"  Everett, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  769)  to  name  the  bridge 
to  be  constructed  across  the  Mississippi 
River  linking  the  States  of  Tennessee 
and  Missouri  in  honor  of  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  Robert  A.  "Fats" 
Everett,  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  U  eTiacted  ry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  the 
Tennessee- Mlssotirl  Bridge  now  under  con- 
struction across  the  Mississippi  River  north- 
west of  Dyersbuflg,  Tennessee,  and  southeast 
of  Caruthersvllld,  Missouri,  be  named  the 
Robert  A.  Everett  Memorial  Bridge  In  honor 
of  the  late  Congressman  Robert  A.  "Fats" 
Everett. 


S.  770— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF 
HEALTH 

Mr.  JAVITSj  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  12-taaember  Federal  Coiincil 
of  Health  within  the  Executive  OflSce  of 
the  President. 

Duties  of  th|e  Council  members,  ap- 
pointed by  tile  President  for  3-year 
terms,  would  include,  first,  making  rec- 
ommendations and  continuous  evalua- 
tion of  policies!  and  programs  related  to 
-the  fiation's  hiealth,  including  disaster 
pi  an  ping;  secoDid.  Initiating,  studying, 
and  developing' measures  designed  to  as- 
sure the  provision  of  adequate  health 
manpower,  services,  and  facilities  and  to 
moderate  the  rising  trend  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care;  and,  third,  advising  and 
consulting  wlthJFederal  departments  and 
agencies,  inclulling  the  Budget  Bureau, 
on  policies  and  programs  concerned  with 
health  services,!  manpower,  and  facilities. 

This  measure  would  bring  into  being 
the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Federal  Medical  Services  of  the  Sec- 
ond Hoover  Commission,  which  have 
been  ignored  fJDr  14  years.  While  tem- 
porary, short-t^rm  groups  such  as  Presi- 
dential commis$ions,  ad  hoc  committees, 
and  interagencjy  committees  have  been 
created  to  deal  I  with  specific  problems  in 
the  health  flelq,  none  of  these  groups 
has  had  the  sco^e  or  power  of  the  recom- 
mended Federaj  Council  of  Health.  This 
bill  also  has  thd  support  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association. 

A  major  condem  of  American  families 
today  is  the  acjcelerating  cost  of  health 
services,  which  have  risen  considerably 
faster  than  consumer  prices  generally, 
and  the  increasing  difiBculty  in  obtain- 
ing the  health  services  desired.  While 
physicians  fees  have  risen  twice  as  fast 
as  the  cost  of  living,  the  Nation  has  actu- 
ally seen  a  decline  in  the  number  of  fam- 
ily physicians  isuch  as  general  practi- 
tioners, pediatricians,  and  internists  and 
a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  dentists  serving 
our  people.  In  &  ddition.  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  hospitil  capacity  is  outmoded 
and  outdated. 

There  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  Nation  Is  facing  a  major  health 
crisis  as  medicid  costs  increase  and  as 
health  faculties  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
population  growth,  scientific  advances 
and  the  increaing  ability  of  Americans 
to  avail  themselves  of  health  care. 

The  Federal  Council  on  Health  which 
my  bill  proposes  could  bring  together  the 
findings  and  ijecommendations  of  the 
various  Federal!  ad  hoc  groups  on  such 
subjects  as  health  manpower  and  medi- 
care prices  and  the  health  planning 
groups  in  the  Slates,  and  make  findings 
and  recommenc  ations  of  its  own  so  that 


the  Nation  can  adequately  meet  the 
health  care  crisis  coming  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  the  recommendations  for  a  Federal 
Council  of  Health  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Federal  Medical  Services  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Grovemment — the  Hoover 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chapter  II:   A  Federal  Cocnch.  or 
Health 

There  is  a  general  absence  of  coordinated 
planning  and  opei^tlon  of  the  widely  dis- 
persed health  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  Government  agencies  fall 
to  relate  these  activities  to  the  Nation's  total 
health  efforts.  The  validity  of  these  observa- 
tions is  well  recognized.  They  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  governmental  commis- 
sions and  other  groups  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  many  facets  of  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation.  The  seriousness  of  their 
import  compels  their  reiteration  here. 

In  large  measure  these  circumstances  ex- 
ist because  the  responsibility  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  overall  Federal  policies  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  health  activities  is  not 
fixed  in  any  unit  of  the  executive  branch. 
Consequently  there  are  no  such  overall  poli- 
cies. Excessive  duplication  of  programs,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  ensue  for  lack  of  pol- 
icy. Not  only  do  such  excesses  Impair  the 
economic  and  efficient  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral health  activities,  they  also  place  un- 
reasonably heavy  claims  upon  the  Nation's 
total  health  economy. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  studies,  we  have 
made  numerous  recommendations.  In  many 
ways  our  recommendations,  however,  can  be 
put  Into  lasting  effect  only  If  they  become 
the  explicit  responsibility  of  a  permanent 
council.  We  clearly  see  the  need  for  a  coun- 
cil that  can  and  will  have  at  Its  disposal 
a  convincing  and  growing  mass  of  factual 
Information,  provide  continuity  and  consist- 
ency In  the  advice  and  criticism  and  suspi- 
cions of  an  operating  agency,  and  yet  possess 
a  status  sufficient  to  avoid  having  Its  ad- 
vice easily  Ignored  or  overridden. 

Federal  activities  constitute  so  substan- 
tial a  portion  of  the  total  national  health 
resources  that  the  demands  of  the  Federal 
health  services  can  scarcely  be  met.  We  find 
it  of  fundamental  Importance  In  order  (a) 
to  attain  economic  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  Federal  health  activities,  (b)  to  utUlze 
effectively  the  Nation's  health  resources,  and 
(c)  to  prepare  medically  for  national  defense, 
that  there  be  created  an  agency  within  the 
executive  branch  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  formulation  and  continuous  evalu- 
ation of  policies  for  the  conduct  of  Federal 
health  activities  and  the  recommendation  of 
overall  policy. 

These  objectives  may  be  reached  through 
three  possible  methods.  The  first  Is  to  place 
substantially  all  of  the  health  activities  in  a 
single  department  of  cabinet  rank  and  charge 
this  department  with  the  responsibility  of 
policy  formulation.  The  task  force  rejects 
this  solution.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
we  differ  from  that  reached  by  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  for  a  United  Medical 
Administration  which  would  have  encom- 
passed this  method.' 

Since  1948  there  have  been  basic  changes 
In  the  organization  of  the  Federal  medical 
services.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  created.  The  De- 


partment of  Defense  has  been  created  from 
the  National  Military  Establishment;  and  a 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Medical)  has  been  established. 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  De^ 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been 
given  much  broader  authority.  Both  execu- 
tive policy  and  legislative  action  have  been 
In  the  direction  of  strengthening  these  cen- 
ters of  medical  service. 

We  find  that  the  mission  of  health  actlvl- 
ties  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  suffi- 
ciently different  from  the  missions  of  health 
activities  m  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  warrant  their  continued  sep- 
aration. We  further  believe  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Defense  health  mission, 
which  is  not  only  primarily  but  inextricably 
related  to  the  provision  of  technical  support 
to  military  operations,  would  be  seriously 
hampered,  if  not  Jeopardized,  by  such  a 
merger.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  we 
believe  that  the  real  need  today  is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  instrument  to  coordinate 
policy,  rather  than  an  integration  of  services 
In  a  single  agency. 

The  second  method  Is  to  permit  the  pres- 
ent decentralized  administration  of  health 
activities  to  continue  but  to  assign  a  staff 
responsibility  for  policy  formulation  for  the 
entire  Federal  Government  to  a  cabinet  offi. 
cer  of  an  appropriate  department.  The  task 
force  Is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  such  an 
assignment  would  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  We  believe  that  no  officer  of 
an  operating  agency  could  long  remain  suf- 
ficiently detached  from  the  problems  and 
activities  of  his  own  department  to  permit 
him  to  view  objectively  policy  matters  con- 
cerning other  agencies,  both  military  and 
civilian. 

The  third  possibility  Is  to  place  this  func- 
tion In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
We  favor  this  solution.  Two  established  units 
within  this  office  might  conceivably  serve  this 
function:  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  Both  now 
engage  In  operations  having  some  relation- 
ship to  health  activities. 

As  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  feel 
that  the  function  of  broad  policy  formula- 
tion Is  substantially  if  not  wholly  alien  to 
Its  present  activities.  This  Bureau  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  management 
evaluation  and  fiscal  control  of  Government 
agencies  and  operations.  Since  1949  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  have  extended 
the  Bureau's  authority  and  fvmctlons  in  the 
field  of  organization  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch.'  Moreover  the  au- 
thority to  establish  budgetary  reserves  was 
added  by  the  Omnibus  Appropriation  Act  of 
September  6,  1950.  In  the  view  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
these  areas  apparently  are  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  the  Bureau. 

These  functions  are  so  contrasting  If  not 
actually  antithetical  to  those  concerned  with 
the  formation  of  health  policy  that  no  one 
agency  could  effectively  perform  both.  The 
assumption  of  such  a  role  would.  In  our  view, 
unbalance  the  present  allnement  of  func- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Bureau.  It  would 
give  the  Bureau  a  policy  role  In  the  field  of 
health  that  It  does  not  possess  for  any  other 
activity  of  Government. 

For  these  reasons  this  task  force  does  not 
believe  that  responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  health  policy  should  be  placed  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  we  favor 
placement  of  this  function  in  the  latter 
agency  for  the   following  reasons: 


I  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  Medical 
Activities,  a  Report  to  the  Congress,  March 
1949,  Recommendation  No.  1. 


'  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.8.C.  Sup.  18a,  18b) ;  Rev.  Stat., 
sec.  3679  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  Sup.  1151) ;  and 
Executive  Order  10072  of  July  29,  1949. 
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1.  The  experience  of  the  Health  Resources 
Advisory  Committee,  operating  within  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  has  demon- 
strated that  certain  Government-wide  policy 
formulation  relating  to  health  can  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  In  this  setting. 

2.  The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has 
representation,  through  Its  Director,  on  the 
National  Security  Council.  ThU  would  per- 
mit realistic  policy  formulation  with  re- 
spect to  matters  pertaining  to  the  national 
defense. 

We  recognize  that  placement  of  this  func- 
tion In  the  Office  of  E>efense  Mobilization 
also  has  limitations.  It  was  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  Im- 
prove the  organization  of  that  Office  and  to 
enable  a  single  agency  of  that  Office  to 
exercise  leadership  In  our  mobilization 
effort.  Including  current  defense  activities 
and  preparedness  for  future  national  emer- 
gencies." While  health  Is  related  to  some 
of  these  functions.  It  Is  neither  the  sole  nor 
a  major  concern  of  this  agency.  We  feel  that 
the  envisioned  health  functions  are  far  too 
Important  to  be  cast  lightly  about  In  search 
of  a  convenient  rather  than  a  realistic  situs. 
This  function  belongs  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  If  It  Is  to  be  given 
to  any  existing  agency,  the  task  force  believes 
it  can  best  be  given  to  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

The  task  force  Is  well  aware  that  much 
work  which  has  been  Independently  and 
severally  conducted  by  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  In  the  field  of  health  has  been 
highly  competent.  In  fact  some  of  such 
work  has  been  particularly  outstanding. 
The  criticism  which  the  task  force  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  lack  of  coordinated  planning 
and  operation  with  respect  to  the  health 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
particularly  to  the  relationship  that  such 
activities  have  to  the  total  health  needs  of 
the  Nation,  Is  not  Intended  to  refiect  on  nor 
does  it  relate  to  the  competence  and  devo- 
tion of  many  of  the  highly  skilled  scientists 
in  this  field. 

Some  Idea  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
through  coordinated  policy  formulation  Is 
readily  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  the 
Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee.  That 
Committee,  a  civilian  group,  was  appointed 
in  1950  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
to  advise  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resovirces  Board  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him  in  the  entire  field  of 
health  resources  essential  In  a  national  emer- 
gency. When  the  functions  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  were  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  the 
Health  Resoturces  Advisory  Committee  was 
also  placed  in  the  new  agency.  This  commit- 
tee carries  a  number  of  broad  responsibilities. 
Including  review  of  quotas  of  the  Defense 
Department  for  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  veterinarians,  acting  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Selective  Service  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Doctor-Draft  Law,  and  serv- 
ing as  arbiter  for  the  national  blood  pro- 
gram which  cuts  across  the  £ireas  of  Interest 
of  a  number  of  agencies. 

We  recommend  that  a  Federal  Council  of 
Health  be  established,  that  membership  on 
the  Council  be  limited  to  approximately  10 
persons  of  dlstlng^ulshed  competence  In  the 
health  field  as  broadly  defined,  and  that  their 
general  responsibilities  would  Include: 

(1)  To  make  reconunendations  and  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  policies  and  programs 
related  to  the  Nation's  health.  Including  dis- 
aster planning; 

(2)  To  Initiate,  study,  and  develop  meas- 
ures designed  to  assure  the  provision  of 
adequate  manpower,  services,  and  facilities 
for  the  Nation's  health.  Including  their 
mobilization,  allocation,  and  utilization; 

(3)  To  evaluate  studies  and  surveys  made 


•  See  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1953,  67 
Stat.  634. 


by  or  concerned  with  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  relation  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  needs  and  resources; 

(4)  To  advise  and  consult  with  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  on  policies  and  programs 
concerned  with  health  services,  manpower, 
and  facilities; 

(5)  To  advise  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  coordinate  the  work  of  State  and  local 
volunteer  advisory  committees  on  the  selec- 
tion for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  allied  specialists. 

(6)  To  report  to  the  President  on  such 
matters  as  the  President  may  request. 

The  members  of  the  Council  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  fixed  duration,  with 
the  possibility  of  reappointment.  Our  feel- 
ing is  that  the  terms  of  the  members  should 
be  staggered  in  such  fashion  as  to  provide 
continuity  of  operations,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  Interest. 

THE   TASK    FORCE   RECOMMENDS 

That  legislation  be  enacted  to  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Federal  Council  of  Health  charged  with  the 
recommendation  and  continuous  evaluation 
of  policy  governing  the  health  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlic  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  770)  to  establish  a  Federal 
Council  of  Health  which  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  fixing  a  coherent  set  of 
national  health  goals  for  the  United 
States;  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  770 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established,  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  a  Federal  Council  of 
Health  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil"), which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members 
who  shall  be  of  distinguished  competence 
in  the  field  of  health  or  fields  related  thereto, 
and  who  are  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  At  the 
time  of  appointment  the  President  shall 
designate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appwlnted  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after  the  date 
of  appointment.  A  member  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
two  terms. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or  other- 
wise serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  i>er  day,  Including  traveltlme,  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
exjjenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 


the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Council  to  conduct  studies,  re- 
search, and  Investigations  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  coherent  set  of  national 
health  goals. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  ltd  duty  and  function, 
the  Council  shall — 

(1)  conduct  a  continuous  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs  related  to  the  Nation's 
health  (including  policies  and  programs  re- 
lated to  disaster  planning)  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  revision,  expansion, 
and  improvement  of  such  policies  and 
programs; 

(2)  Initiate,  study,  and  develop  measures 
designed  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
manpower,  services,  and  facilities  for  the 
Nation's  health,  including  the  mobilization, 
allocation,  and  utilization  of  such  manpower, 
services,  and  facilities; 

(3)  evaluate  studies  and  surveys  made  by 
or  concerned  with  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  In  relation  to  the 
Nation's  health  needs  and  resources; 

(4)  advise  and  consult  with  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
(Including  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  on 
policies  and  programs  concerned  with  health 
services,  manix)wer.  and  facilities;  and 

(5)  upoa  the  request  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  any  matter  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's health,  submit  to  the  President  a  report 
containing  such  Information,  data,  or  rec- 
ommendations on  such  matter  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  Indicate  in  such  request. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  shall  have  authority 
to  employ  such  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  staff  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
out  its  duties  and  functions. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  583).  to  pro- 
vide for  the  flying  of  the  American  flag 
over  the  remains  of  the  U.S.  ship  Utah 
in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who  were 
entombed  in  her  hull  on  December  7. 
1941. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  18,  a  bill  to  exempt  the 
National  Park  Service  from  certain  em- 
ployee limitations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  also  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  "Mr.  Moss  J  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  'S.  740)  to  establish  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Afifairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Senator  Moss  was  one 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill, 
but,  through  an  error  in  printing,  his 
name  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  on  the  first  printing. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKKN),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from 
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Nevada  (Mr.  Bali),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Coime^tlcut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the 
Senator  from  Kmiaaa  (Mr.  Dou),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  PAwmw), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senitor  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouyk),  the  Sector  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGke),  thp  Senator  from  Utah 
•  Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MmA)T),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Protity),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississiapl  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Alaia  (Mr.  Stevens),  and 
the  Senator  from]  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttd- 
ings),  be  added  aa  cosponsors  of  my  bill 
(S.  413)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  fur- 
nish financial  and  other  assistance  to 
States  and  other  jpublic  bodies  and  or- 
ganizations in  establishing  a  system  lor 
prevention,  control,  and  suppression  of 
fires  In  rural  are^,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  ...  1 

The  VICE  PRECIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  oiidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wfest  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
loNTOYA),  I  ask  unan- 
at  its  next  printing, 
senior  Senator  from 
rDiNGs),  be  added  as 
I  bill  (S.  740)  to  estab- 
sncy    Committee    on 
Mexican-Americaii  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWAIJEJI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cotisent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  nUnois  iilr.  Dirksen),  and  the 
senior  Senator  fj-om  California  (Mr. 
MtJRPHY),  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  ig.J.  Res.  28)  providing 
for  renaming  the  central  Arizona  project 
as  the  Carl  Haydei  project. 

The  VICE  PRE$IDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

'resident,  I  ask  unan- 
at  its  next  printing, 
enator  from  Wyoming 
the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatf^ld)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  joiiit  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
29)  authorizing  thf  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  fo)r  the  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniirersary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


New  Mexico  (Mr. 
imous  consent  ths 
the  name  of  the] 
Maryland    (Mr. 
a  cosponsor  of  the 
lish    the    Interag 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr. 
imous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the 
(Mr.    McGee),   ar 
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ZCTTVE     INTERNA - 
ImENT  ON  HIJACK- 


SENATE  CONC 
7— CON(^URR 
FOR     AN     EFF 
TIONAL  AGRE] 
ING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  I  President,  I  submit, 
for  reference  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, a  concurrent  resolution  which 
seeks  to  deal  with  the  growing  problem 
of  hijacking  by  recommending  the 
strengthening  of  the  Tokyo  Convention. 

I  believe  we  are  1 11  agreed  that,  some- 
how, effective  meais  must  be  found  to 
put  am  end  to  the  (  rowing  international 
epidemic    of    hijac  ting    of    commercial 


planes.  This  epidemic  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere that  no  passenger  on  a  com- 
mercial flight  in  the  Caribbean  area  can 
be  certain  that  his  flight  will  not  termi- 
nate in  Havana. 

Last  year  17  American  planes,  three 
Colombian,  two  Venezuelan,  one  Baha- 
mian, and  three  Mexican  aircraft  were 
hijacked  and  flown  to  C^ba. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  year,  10 
commercial  aircraft,  bound  for  other 
destinations  in  the  Americas,  have  been 
forced  at  gunpoint  to  fly  to  Havana. 

I  should  point  out  that  these  were  the 
figiires  as  of  1  day  ago,  when  advance 
copies  of  my  statement  were  distributed 
to  the  press.  Within  the  past  24  hours, 
however,  another  two  aircraft  were  hi- 
jacked to  Cuba,  to  swell  the  total  for  the 
month  of  January  to  12  hijackings.  If 
this  rate  keeps  up,  more  than  150  com- 
mercial aircraft  will  be  hijacked  during 
the  year  1969. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  situation  that  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  peo- 
ple, and  the  Department  of  State  has 
given  oome  support  to  this  analysis,  that 
the  Castro  regime  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  epidemic  of  hijackings  and 
is,  in  fact,  unhappy  about  them. 

This  is  a  dangerous  oversimplification. 

Admittedly,  many  of  the  hijackers 
have  been  non-Cubans  with  criminal  or 
mental  records,  who  clearly  acted  on 
their  own.  But  there  have  been  a  disturb- 
ing number  of  incidents  in  which  known 
Castroites,  presimiably  acting  under  di- 
rective, have  been  involved  in  the  hi- 
jacking of  aircraft  flying  the  flag  of  var- 
ious American  countries. 

The  authoritative  bulletin,  Latin 
America  Report,  in  its  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 1968,  pointed  out  the  following: 

In  one  Instance,  Castrolte  guerrlllaB  In  Co- 
lombia hijacked  a  plane  and  returned  their 
wounded  to  Cuba  on  It  The  FTBI  recently 
arrested  two  Puerto  Rlcan*  for  hijacking  a 
New  York-San  Juan  plane  and  Identified 
them  aa  members  of  the  Caatrolte  Pro-In- 
dependence Movement.  All  three  hijackings 
from  Venezuela  were  the  work  of  Castro 
agents  who  have  been  Identified  by  the 
Venezuelan  government  as  such. 

If  Castro  were  really  unhappy  about 
the  hijacking  and  wanted  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  he  could  have  done  so  overnight  a 
long  time  ago  by  announcing  that  all 
those  who  hijacked  aircraft  in  order  to 
get  to  Cuba  would  be  extradited  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  there  have  been  some  Indirect  over- 
tures to  Castro.  But  so  far  he  has  shown 
himself  completely  uncooperative.  To 
me,  it  is  clear  that  Castro  is  not  unhappy 
about  the  hijackings.  I  believe  that  he 
enjoys  the  present  situation  enormously 
and  that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  exploit  it 
in  order  to  extort  some  major  political 
concessions  from  the  United  States. 

Given  this  situation,  it  Is  clear  that  we 
cannot  hope  for  Castro's  cooperation  un- 
less we  succeed  in  isolating  him,  at  least 
on  the  single  issue  of  hijacking,  from  the 
community  of  nations.  To  do  this,  an 
agreement  that  has  some  real  teeth  in  It 
will  be  essential. 

In  1963  a  first  convention  on  hijack- 
ing was  concluded  in  Tokyo,  obligating 


the  signatory  states  to  fMllltate  the  re- 
lease of  hijacked  aircraft,  together  with 
their  passengers  and  crews.  Although  the 
Tokyo  Convention  represented  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  controlling  the 
problem,  the  inadequacy  of  its  provisions 
failed  to  Inspire  any  international  enthu- 
siasm. To  date,  only  23  nations  have 
signed  the  convention  and  only  8  have 
ratified  it.  The  United  States  is  a  signa- 
tory, but  has  not  yet  got  around  to  rati- 
fication. 

The  Tokyo  Convention  is  Inadequate 
because,  as  it  is  now  written,  it  simply 
has  no  teeth.  The  purpose  of  my  resolu- 
tion is  to  provide  the  Tokyo  Convention 
with  some  teeth. 

Specifically,  my  resolution  suggests 
that  strengthening  clauses  be  added  to 
the  Tokyo  Convention: 

First.  Calling  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  hijacked  aircraft,  together  with 
their  crews  and  passengers;  second,  call- 
ing for  the  automatic  extradition  of  all 
hijackers  to  the  fiag  country  of  the  hi- 
jacked aircraft;  and  third,  making  it 
mandatory  for  the  signatory  nations  to 
terminate  bilateral  air  transport  ar- 
rangements with  any  country  that  re- 
fuses to  become  a  party  to  the  new  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Hijacking. 

The  matter  of  strengthening  the  Tokyo 
Convention  or  finding  some  alternative 
formula  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization since  last  September. 

At  that  time  the  General  Assembly  of 
ICAO  asked  the  Coimcil  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  undertake  a  study  of  the  subject. 

The  council,  in  turn,  in  December  of 
last  year,  assigned  the  question  to  the 
lACO  legal  committee. 

And  the  legal  committee  assigned  the 
question  to  a  specially  designated  sub- 
committee which  is  to  meet  in  Montreal 
from  February  10  to  22  of  this  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  American  rep- 
resentatives at  this  meeting  will  move  to 
strengthen  the  Tokyo  Convention  In  the 
manner  proposed  by  my  resolution.  Any- 
thing less  than  this,  I  fear,  would  give 
us  a  treaty  that  is  not  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  situation  that  confronts  us  to- 
day. 

But  I  also  hope  that  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  Tokyo  Convention  in 
the  manner  I  have  suggested  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  delegations  to  the 
Montreal  meeting,  and  by  all  those  gov- 
ernments which  have  ratified  or  signed 
the  Tokyo  Convention  to  date. 

If  the  machinery  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  proves  in- 
adequate or  too  slow  moving  to  bring  the 
epidemic  of  hijacking  under  control  in 
the  immediate  future,  or  if  the  present 
signatories  of  the  Tokyo  Convention 
resist  strengthening  it  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  the  agreement  meaningful, 
then  I  believe  that  we  should  seek  to 
deal  with  the  problem  through  a  special 
international  conference,  convened  on 
an  emergency  basis  not  later  than 
March  31. 1969. 

This  latter  proposal  is  also  a  part  of 
the  resolution  I  am  submitting  today. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  object 
that  my  proposal  goes  too  far  and  that 
some  nations,  especially  the  Communist 
nations,  may  resist  signing  it. 

To  these  I  would  reply  that  if  they 
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can  come  up  with  a  milder  alternative 
formula  that  promises  to  put  an  end  to 
the  hijacking  epidemic,  I,  for  one,  will 
be  happy  to  consider  It. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  will  find  almost 
universal  support  for  the  stiffening  of  the 
Tokyo  Convention.  And  despite  the  fact 
that  the  proposals  made  in  my  resolu- 
tion are  directed  in  the  first  instance 
against  Cuba,  I  think  the  chances  are 
very  good  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  most 
other  Communist  coimtries  will  accept 
tlie  wisdom  of  subscribing  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

No  Communist  passenger  liners  have 
yet  been  hijacked,  although  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Communist  military  planes  have 
been  stolen  and  flown  to  the  West.  But 
air  travel  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  Communist  sphere,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  free  world.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they 
have  in  their  countries  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disaffected  citizens  who 
may  be  thinking  of  seeking  asylum  in 
the  West.  And  if  a  hijacking  epidemic 
ever  got  imderway  in  Communist 
Europe,  it  might  soon  make  our  own  epi- 
demic look  like  small  potatoes. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  leaders  and  other 
Communist  governments  in  Europe  have 
much  to  gain  from  an  agreement  that 
would  effectively  prevent  hijacking  by 
guaranteeing  the  automatic  extradition 
of  hijackers.  Indeed,  they  might  have 
more  to  gain  from  such  an  agreement 
than  we  have. 

I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  who  may  seek  to  escape 
from  their  homelands  or  their  countries 
of  residence  may  claim  to  be  political 
persecutees  in  quest  of  asylum. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  Importance 
I  attach  to  the  right  of  asylum.  Indeed, 
in  our  age  I  consider  It  one  of  the  basic 
human  rights. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
has  the  right  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
other  people  in  order  to  achieve  asylum 
for  himself.  And  as  much  as  I  may  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  desire  to  escape 
from  Commimist  oppression,  I  must  say 
that  this  fimdamental  rule  applies  also 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  concurrent  resolution  be 
left  on  the  table  through  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 7.  so  that  other  Senators  will  be  able 
to  indicate  their  support  for  the  proposal 
by  cosponsorlng  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
identr  reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  wish  to  object — may  I  ask 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
cleared  this  request  with  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary. 

Very  well ;  I  withdraw  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
however,  that  the  full  text  of  my  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
7)    was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  7 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  Whereas  the  past 
two  years  have  witnessed  a  growing  Interna- 
tional epidemic  of  the  hijacking  of  commer- 
cial airplanes,  which  has  endangered  the 
lives  of  many  hundreds  of  passengers  and 
resulted  In  serious  Inconvenience  to  both  pas- 
sengers and  airlines;   and 

Whereas  the  epidemic  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  no  passenger  on  a  conunercial  flight  In 
the  Caribbean  area  can  be  certain  that  his 
flight  will  not  terminate  In  Havana:  and 

Whereas  the  Tokyo  Convention  on  Hijack- 
ing, although  it  represents  a  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  controlling  the  problem,  is, 
by  common  consent,  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  situation  that  exists  today; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring)  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Administration  should 
move  Immediately  to  strengthen  the  Tokyo 
Convention  by  adding  clauses  to  it  which 
(1)  call  for  the  automatic  extradition  of  all 
hijackers  to  the  flag  country  of  the  hijacked 
aircraft,  and  the  immediate  release  of  hi- 
jacked aircraft,  together  with  their  crews 
and  passengers;  and  (11)  make  It  mandatory 
for  the  signatory  nations  to  terminate  bi- 
lateral air  transport  arrangements  with  any 
country  that  refuses  to  become  a  party  to 
the  new  international  convention  on 
hijacking; 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  if  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  proves  Inadequate  or  too  slow 
moving  to  bring  the  epidemic  of  hijacking 
under  control  in  the  Immediate  future,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
deal  with  the  problem  through  a  special  in- 
ternational conference,  convened  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  no  later  than  March  31,  1969. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  77— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  756 
TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  77) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Res.  77 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  756)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Lindner",  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  Chief  Ck>mmis8loner  of  the 
Coxu-t  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  15. 
1966  (80  Stat.  958) .  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  78— RESOLU- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Baker,  Bible, 
BoGGS,  Harris,  iNornrE,  Javtts,  Kennedy, 
McGee,  Mondale,  Moss,  Nelson,  Pell, 


Randolph,  Tydings,  and  Scott,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment 
which  would  provide  a  special  forum  for 
inquiry  into  the  broad  impact  of  science 
and  technology  on  man's  thinking, 
health,  work,  living  habits,  and  his  in- 
dividuality over  the  next  50  years. 

This  resolution  is  an  expanded  version 
of  Senate  Resolution  68,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress,  and  which 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  engaged  in  a  sci- 
entific and  technological  revolution 
which  might  be  described  as  the  single 
most  important  happening  in  the  world 
today. 

We  have  learned  more  and  invented 
more  In  the  past  five  generations  than  in 
all  the  previous  years  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  man.  But  the  prospective 
acceleration  of  t^is  learning  and  inven- 
tion during  the  next  50  years  defies  the 
imagination. 

The  vital  questions  are:  Where  is  the 
technological  revolution  leading  us?  Will 
man  develop  the  imderstandlng  and 
capability  to  make  it  work  for  a  better 
human  environment?  Or  as  William 
Barrett  suggests  in  his  book  "Irrational 
Man,"  will  the  human  become  "subordi- 
nated to  the  machine,  even  in  the  tradi- 
tionally human  business  of  politics"? 

As  legislators  in  a  democratic  society 
based  on  belief  in  maximum  individual 
freedom  and  human  development,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  study  the  total 
impact  of  scientific  and  technological 
change  on  that  freedom  and  develop- 
ment in  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  learn  the  benefits  of  the  new 
technology  and  how  they  can  be  applied 
to  public  and  private  planning  and  in- 
vestment in  resource  development,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  power  supply,  educa- 
tion, commimlcatlon,  health,  employ- 
ment, and  other  aspects  of  area  and  com- 
munity growth. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  assess  the 
undesirable  consequences  of  technologi- 
cal change,  and  devise  an  early-warning 
system  for  preventing  serious  injury  to 
man  and  his  environment. 

We  must  evaluate  our  governmental 
institutions  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels,  to  determine  their  capability 
to  adapt  to  this  new  age  of  technology. 

And  we  must  analyze  the  impact  of 
technological  change  on  the  minds  and 
the  value  systems  of  our  citizens,  to  bet- 
ter develop  a  policy  of  education  de- 
.signed  to  encourage  them  to  understand 
and  live  within  the  bounds  of  a  rapidly 
changing  environment. 

This  changing  environment,  particu- 
larly in  the  urban  areas,  will  put  extraor- 
dinary pressures  and  demands  upon  our 
State  and  local  governments  in  planning, 
facilities,  and  services.  As  a  response  to 
these  public  needs,  it  is  essential  that 
we  develop  a  controlled  technological 
system,  capable  of  producing  benefits  by 
design  rather  than  by  accident. 

To  inquire  into  the  broad  impact  and 
implications  of  science  and  technology 
on  man  and  his  environment,  and  to  plan 
now  for  the  future  would  be  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  the  selec   committee  I  propose 
today. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  study 
committee  where  <  dentists  and  legisla- 


discuss  the  gravity  of 


environmental  pro!  )lems  to  be  faced  and 


echnology  can  do  to 


solve  these  problen  s  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal.  Statf,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  not  the  inteit  of  this  resolution  to 
establish  a  committee  which  would  In- 
fringe in  any  way  ijpon  the  existing  sub- 
stantive Jurisdictions  of  the  standing 
committees.  The  select  committee  would 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  legislation  or 
powers  of  legislatwe  oversight.  Rather, 
its  purpose  would  4e  to  provide  a  source 
of  information  and  analysis  not  now 
available  in  the  Seriate — necessary  infor- 
mation cutting  acrpss  the  environmental 
spectrum,  and  whifch  the  standing  com- 
mittees do  not  hava  the  time  or  the  man- 
date to  develop  forjthemselves. 

Standing  committees  are  increasingly 
burdened  with  legiiative  proposals  with- 
in their  special  fields,  together  with  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  effective- 
ness of  WT-going  programs  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  The  staffs  of  these 
committees  are  pressed  with  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  qeveloping  legislative 
hearings,  drafting  jlegislation.  analyzing 
proposals,  and  invefetigating  facts  related 
to  their  committe*  functions,  and  thus 
have  little  opportinity  to  explore  the 
broader  issues  of  sc  ience  and  technology. 

The  hearings  developed  by  the  select 
committee,  as  proposed  here,  would  pro- 
vide individual  Senators,  their  legislative 
assistants,  and  committee  staff  members, 
with  a  wealth  of  factual  and  analytical 
material  which  cou  Id  be  used  in  develop- 
ing new  ideas  for  egislative  and  execu- 
tive policy,  and  in  i  ssessing  the  problems 
ahead  as  they  may  affect  their  States,  lo- 
calities, and  functi  )nal  Interests. 

The  real  strengt  i  of  the  proposed  se- 
lect committee  lies  in  the  composition  of 
its  membership.  It  would  be  composed  of 
three  members  f  roi  i  each  of  the  standing 
conmiittees  most  concerned  with  the  in- 
dividual and  his  er  vironment : 

Agriculture — Responsible  for  agricl- 
tural  and  forestry  research,  production 
and  marketing,  soil  conservation,  agri- 
cultural education,  extension  of  farm 
credit  and  security,  and  improvement  of 
rural  areas; 

Banking  and  Cu  rency — With  respon- 
sibility in  housing  urban  development, 
private  investment,  and  financial  aid  to 
commerce  and  indistry; 

Commerce — Wit]i  major  interests  in 
transportation,  oceanography,  weather 
science,  marine  resources,  communica- 
tion, and  economic  development; 

Interior  and  Insular  Affai'-s — Handing 
public  land  develoi  )ment,  recreation.  Ir- 
rigation, conservation,  and  development 
of  natural  resources: 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare — Primarily 
responsible  for  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  employrient  opportunities; 

Pi.iblic  Work.s— C  oncemed  with  build- 
ing roads  and  publ  c  facilities,  water  and 
air  pollution,  ec(»nomlc  development, 
waterpower,  and  ether  public  improve- 
ments; and 

Government  Opsrations — Which  has 
general  oversight  responsibility  on  the 


eflttciency  and  economy  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  has  several  subcom- 
mittees, including  its  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  which  have  been  directly  in- 
volved in  investigations  of  environmen- 
tal matters. 

Thus,  the  standing  committees  most 
involved  with  legislation  affecting  hu- 
man needs  would  participate  directly  in 
determining  those  areas  for  inquiry 
which  they  felt  were  most  relevant  to 
their  needs.  It  would  he  in  a  position  to 
guide  the  select  committee's  efforts  along 
lines  which  would  assure  maximum 
benefit  to  the  standing  committees.  Fur- 
ther, the  close  relationship  which  would 
be  developed  between  the  select  com- 
mittee staff  and  the  staffs  of  the  repre- 
sented standing  committees  would 
provide  an  invaluable  interchange  of 
information  and  expertise. 

In  addition  to  its  service  to  the  Senate, 
the  select  committee  would,  through  its 
hearings  and  reports,  make  an  immeas- 
urable contribution  to  Congress  as  a 
whole,  to  the  executive  branch,  to  aca- 
demic institutions  and  scholars,  to  pro- 
fessional organizations,  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  the  public  at 
large. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
posed select  committee  would  not  have 
permanent  status.  Its  authority  is  spe- 
cifically terminated  January  31,  1972. 
During  its  tenure,  it  is  expected  to  issue 
interim  reports  and  hold  numerous  hear- 
ings to  which  will  be  invited  the  Nation's 
most  respected  and  experienced  scholars 
in  the  physical  and  social  sciences,  in  the 
application  of  technology  to  human 
needs,  and  in  the  fields  of  government — 
Federal,  State  and  local.  Before  its  termi- 
nation, it  miist  render  a  final  report, 
which  could  provide  a  meaningful  base 
for  the  development  of  national  goals  for 
the  environmental  betterment  of  man, 
not  only  in  America,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  we  face 
concerning  technology  and  the  human 
environment  warrants  that  this  select 
committee  be  established  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  come  to  grips  with  it,  and  inform 
the  Congress  of  its  magnitude  and  ef- 
fect on  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

As  a  background  for  the  understand- 
ing and  development  of  this  legislation 
in  the  91st  Congress,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  helpful  for  my  colleagues  to  have  for 
their  information  a  special  staff  report 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  high- 
lighting some  of  the  testimony  and  ma- 
terials obtained  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  68  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  following  the  report,  the 
text  of  the  Senate  resolution  to  establish 
a  Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and  without  objection,  the 
resolution  and  report  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  78)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows : 


s.  Rzs.  78 


Whereas  man's  ability  to  alter  and  control 
his  environment  through  the  use  of  new 
technology  Is  increasing  at  an  accelerating 
rate,  bringing  new  problems  as  well  as  bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas  In  the  next  fifty  years,  technologi- 
cal change  will  require  a  greater  use  of  and 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  natural  and 
human  resources  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  the  United  States  that  appropriate 
public  and  private  planning  and  Investment 
in  resource  development,  transportation, 
housing,  education,  communications,  com- 
munity development,  water  resources  (In- 
cluding oceanography) ,  power  supplies,  tech. 
nology.  automation,  and  public  works  to  be 
made  to  Improve  the  quality  of  man's  en- 
vironment: and 

Whereas  the  Senate,  In  order  to  evaluate 
properly  the  probable  needs  for  public  and 
private  Investment  In  these  areas  over  the 
next  fifty  years,  should  have  recommenda- 
tions and  Information  relative  to  needed  pro- 
grams and  their  character,  extent,  and  tim- 
ing: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  as  follows: 

(1)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

(2)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency; 

(3)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members   of  the  Committee  on   Commerce: 

(4)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations; 

(6)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 

(6)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  and 

(7)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

At  least  one  such  Senator  appointed  from 
each  such  committee  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  minority  party.  The  Committee  shall 
select  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  there- 
of a  chairman  from  among  such  members. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony.  The  Committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
January  31,  1973. 

Sec.  2  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  Investigation  of — 

(1)  the  character  and  extent  of  techno- 
logical changes  that  probably  will  occur  and 
whlc^  should  be  promoted  within  the  next 
fifty  years  and  their  effect  on  population, 
communities,  and  Industry,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  need  for  public  and  pri- 
vate planning  and  Investment  In  housing, 
water  resources  (Including  oceanography), 
education,    automation    affecting   Interstate 
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commerce,  communications,  transportation, 
power  supplies,  welfare,  and  other  commu- 
nity services  and  faclUtlee;   and 

(2)  policies  that  would  encourage  the 
maximum  private  Investment  In  means  of 
improving  the  human  environment,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  and  the  results  of  such  study 
and  investigation  available  to  the  Senate  and 
the  committees  thereof  In  considering  poli- 
cies for  public  Investment  and  encouraging 
private  Investment. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  31,  1973,  the 
Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  for 
reference  to  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittees a  final  report  of  its  study  and  In- 
vestigation together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions. The  Committee  may  make  such  In- 
terim reports  to  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  prior  to  such  final 
report  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate:  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  pap>erB,  and  documents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  It  deems  advisable,  except 
that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  compensation  prescribed  under 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  com- 
parable duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  $2,400  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  Individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Committee 
may  (1)  utilize  the  services.  Information, 
and  facilities  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice or  any  department  or  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
(2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. With  the  consent  of  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  the  Committee  may  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommittee  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  TTie  chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer   oaths   to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed —  —  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Muskie  is 

as  follows : 

A  Resolutton  To  Establish  a  Senate  Select 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Technology  and  the  Htt- 
MAN  Environment:  A  St  aft  Memorandttm 
Prepared  fob  the  Senate  Sttbcommittes 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

background 
The  proi>osal  for  a  Select  Committee  on 

Technology   and    the   Human    Environment 


was  first  Introduced  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  m  the  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session  as 
S.  Res.  298.  It  was  reintroduced  by  Senator 
Muskie  on  January  26,  1967,  as  S.  Res.  68, 
with  21  cosponsors. 

The  Subconunlttee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  to  which  the  legislation 
was  referred,  held  seven  days  of  hearings 
during  which  the  Subcommittee  obtained 
testimony  and  statements  from  some  thirty 
witnesses  representing  a  wide  scope  of  sci- 
entific, technological,  and  political  experi- 
ence and  concern  In  the  area  of  human  en- 
vironment. There  was  unanimous  support 
for  the  general  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

On  June  28,  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovertunental  Relations  reported  S.  Res. 
68  favorably,  with  amendments,  to  the  full 
Committee  for  appropriate  action.  Although 
on  the  full  Committee  agenda,  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  was  not  completed 
during  the  90th  Congress. 

PTTRPOSB    AND    DESCRIPTION    OP    THE    SENATE 
RSSOLtmON    6S 

Tlie  resolution  expressed  the  Senate's  con- 
cern over  man's  ability  to  alter  and  control 
his  environment  In  the  light  of  accelerating 
technological  change  during  the  next  50 
years.  It  considered  It  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  the  United  States  that  we 
understand  the  Impact  of  this  change  on  our 
natural  and  human  resources  so  that  we  can 
anticipate  our  needs  and  problems,  and 
properly  develop  policies  for  public  and  pri- 
vate planning  that  will  improve  the  quality 
of  man's  environment. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  Investigation  of  ( 1 )  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  technological  changes 
that  probably  will  occur  and  which  should 
be  promoted  within  the  next  fifty  years  and 
their  effect  on  population,  communities,  and 
Industry;  and  (2)  policies  which  would  en- 
courage the  maximum  private  investment  In 
means  of  Improving  the  human  environment. 

The  resolution  further  required  that  on  or 
before  January  31,  1971,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee should  submit  to  the  Senate  for  reference 
to  appropriate  legislative  committees  a  final 
report  of  Its  study  and  investigation  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations,  and  that 
it  should  make  such  Interim  reports  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate  prior  to  such  final  report  as  It  deemed 
advisable. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment  would  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
with  three  members  each  from  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees;  Agriculture;  Bank- 
ing and  Currency:  Commerce;  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and  Public  Works.  At  least  one  Senator  ap- 
pointed from  each  such  committee  would 
be  a  member  of  the  minority  party. 

The  Subcommittee  staff  recommends.  In 
the  light  of  discussions  held  during  full 
committee  consideration,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Op>eratlons  be  added  to 
the  list  of  committees  represented.  Its  gen- 
eral oversight  function  Into  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  Federal  government  opera- 
tions has  brought  it  directly  Into  areas  of 
research  and  development.  Federal  assistance 
to  States,  localities,  and  individuals,  and 
Federal  organization  and  management  poli- 
cies having  a  substantial  effect  on  environ- 
mental development. 

For  carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
the  resolution,  the  select  committee  would 
be  empowered  to  make  expenditures,  hold 
hearings,  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documents,  administer  oaths,  take 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition,  and  em- 
ploy such  technical  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ance as  it  deemed  advisable.  In  addition, 
it  would  be  permitted  to  utUlzc  the  services 


and  facilities  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, of  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
of  the  staff  of  other  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate.  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  rules  of  procedure  of  such 
committee  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  governing  its  standing 
committees. 

The  resolution  specifically  provides  that 
no  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred  to 
the  select  committee  and  that  it  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measiue  to 
the  Senate. 

Finally,  the  proposed  select  committee 
would  be  temporary  In  nature.  Its  authority 
terminating  under  S.  Res.  68  on  January  31, 
1971.  This  termination  date  would,  of  course, 
have  "to  be  updated  depending  on  a  final  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation.  However,  It  was  the 
Subcommittee's  Intention  that  the  Select 
Committee  should  have  at  least  a  three-year 
period  in  which  to  make  its  study  and  dem- 
onstrate Its  Importance  to  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  there  was  discussion  among  Sub- 
committee members  that  during  this  three- 
year  period,  the  House  of  Representatives 
might  express  a  desire  to  expand  the  Select 
Committee  into  a  Joint  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Hiunan  Environment. 

HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION  298 

As  previously  mentioned,  hearings  on  8. 
Res.  298  were  held  on  December  16,  1966. 
Witnesses  at  these  hearings  were  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution; 
Dr.  James  Shannon,  Director,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health;  and  Professor  Roger 
Revelle,  Director,  Center  for  Population 
Studies,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Ripley  suggested  that  the  Interaction 
of  technology  and  the  hiunan  environment 
may  become  "the  sovereign  Issue  of  our  time", 
but  he  warned  that  too  often  we  see  advanc- 
ing technology  In  only  one  dimension — "that 
in  which  change  Is  most  apparent,  as  In 
Increasing  speed.  Increasing  the  output  of 
land,  or  Increasing  the  supply  of  energy."  He 
saw  the  Select  Committee  as  an  "excellent" 
mechanism  for  studying  the  "other  dimen- 
sions and  countless  effects"  of  technological 
change,  and  for  bringing  together  a  variety 
of  disparate  fields  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information  with  "man  as  a  central 
factor." 

Dr.  Shannon  was  more  concerned  with  the 
Increasing  variety  of  hazards  developing 
from  advancing  technology. 

"Accidents  now  rate  as  the  major  cause  of 
death  from  the  first  year  of  life  to  age  36. 

"The  Increasing  dispersal  of  toxic  chemicals 
and  other  substances  of  largely  unassessed 
biological  effect  In  air,  water,  and  food 
engenders  mounting  public  apprehension. 

"The  expanding  use  and  diversity  of  sources 
of  ionizing  radiation  threatens  widespread 
biological  damage. 

"The  complexity  of  Industrial  development 
and  activity,  and  urban  living  with  conse- 
quent growth  In  noise,  strain,  speed,  tension, 
and  social  Instability,  pose  grave  psychogenic 
potentials.'" 

He  saw  these  problems  "among  the  most 
urgent  and  formidable  of  contemporary  Is- 
sues," but  like  Dr.  Ripley,  he  was  also  con- 
cerned that  too  often  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  have  approached  them  on 
an  individual  basis.  "The  holistic  approach 
has  been  missing",  he  said,  "and  the  result 
has  been  widespread  fragmentation  of  re- 
sponsibilities. This  way  of  doing  business  has 
diffused  the  Federal  discharge  of  responsi- 
bilities; it  has  tended  to  confuse  State  and 
local  relationships  to  these  Federal  efforts." 
For  this  reason  he  was  "Inclined  favorably" 
to  the  comprehensive  concept  of  the  pro- 
posed Select  Committee. 

Professor  Revelle  agreed  with  Dr.  Shan- 
non that  "we  live  In  a  world  of  such  rapid 
change  and  are  beset  by  so  many  perils  and 
Instabilities,  largely  created  by  our  own  ac- 
tions, that  thoughtful  men  everywhere  are 
trying  to  pierce  the  curtain  of  the  future 
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with  &n  anxiety  ioid  Intensity  that  did  not 
exist  In  past  generations." 

"Attempts  to  Qlan  the  future,  at  least  • 
few  years  ahead, .  are  characteristic  of  moat 
modem  governments",  he  said,  "and  a  new 
science  of  techiical  forecasting  Is  rapidly 
developing  In  ouy  universities  and  research 
Institutions  "  However,  he  went  on  to  observe 
that  "the  rhythmJs  and  traditions  of  politics 
In  the  United  States  are  such  that  our  gov- 
ernmental agencl^  have  bad  very  little  In- 
terest In,  or  ca])ablllty  for,  making  long- 
on  valid  technological 
"It  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
Congress  should  take  a 
this  direction." 
e  great  problems  of  the 
he  renowned  Harvard  sol- 
ved within  one  discipline. 
Ived  by  many  disciplines 
He  saw  the  propoeeid  Se- 
lect Committee  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
knowledge  of  the4e  disciplines  Into  a  mean- 
ingful balance,  ahd  providing  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  foruAi  for  thinking  about  them 
"over  longer  tlma  horizons". 

HEARINGS    ON    BSNATE    RESOLUTION    68 
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irst  phase 
The  first  phase  af  the  hearings  on  S.  Res.  68 
was  held  on  March  15.  16  and  20,  1967.  Those 
testifying  were:  Or.  Donald  P.  Homlg,  Spe- 
cial Advisor  to  tha  President  for  Science  and 
Technology,  and  director.  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology;  ]jr.  Joseph  L.  Plsher,  Presi- 
dent, Resources  ior  the  Future,  Inc.;  Dr. 
Detlev  Bronk.  Preildent,  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Howard  p.  Bowen,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  D^.  Harrison  Brown,  Head  of 
DlvUlon  of  Geological  Sciences,  California 
Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg.  Chairman,  A  ;omlc  Energy  Commission; 
Mr.  Jack  T  Conwuy.  Executive  Director,  In- 
dustrial Union  Dspartment,  AFL-CIO;  Dr. 
Donald  N.  Mlchae  .  Professor  of  Psychology, 
the  UtUverslty  of  Idlchlgan;  and  Dr.  John  T. 
Wilson.  Deputy  Dl  -ector  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Each  of  these  witnesses  Indicated  a  general 
endorsement  of  thje  resolution,  and  felt  that 
such  a  Select  Committee  would  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Senate,  and  to  £u:ademlc.  govern- 
mental, professional  and  other  Institutions 
seeking  to  forecast  the  future  Impact  of  tech- 
nological development  on  man. 

Dr.  Homlg  saw  the  Interaction  between 
advancing  technology  and  society  as  a  prob- 
lem rooted  In  history.  "What  Is  new."  he 
said,  "Is  the  scale,  the  variety,  and  the  speed 
of  change,  both  lii  man's  physical  and  his 
social    environment." 

Dr.  Homlg  said  tiat  we  have  "not  mastered 
the  problems  of  production,"  and  unless  we 
sustain  or  Increase  the  growth  of  our  per 
capital  gross  natlokial  product,  and  Improve 
the  distribution  o<  that  product,  we  will  be 
unable  to  And  ths  resources  necessary  to: 
maintain  securltj;  overcome  poverty  at 
home;  Improve  oui  environment;  and  reduce 
the  gap  between  r  ch  and  poor  countries  In 
the  world 

But  this  Is  a  "del  dly  serious  game  of  tight- 
rope walking,"  he  iiald.  As  we  "sustain  rapid 
economic  growth."  we  must  also  attempt  to 
"foresee  the  conse(  |uences  of  major  changes 
to  protect  ourselv's  from  unintended  sec- 
ondary efforts."  He  cited  pesticides  as  a  well 
known  example,  a  ong  with  the  congestion 


of  ground  transportation  around  a  heavily 
used  airport,  and  the  noise  from  aircraft. 

Dr.  Homlg  said  that  "technological  change 
and  Its  consequences  must  be  Incorporated  In 
our  planning.  In  our  budget — personal,  cor- 
porate and  governmental."  He  said  that  bet- 
ter means  must  be  found  for  harmonizing 
continued  technological  development,  rising 
incomes,  rapid  expansion  of  lu-ban  popula- 
tion, with  the  most  appropriate  long-term 
use  of  our  environment. 

"This  Is  why  I  think  It  Is  very  Important 
that  there  be  In  Congress  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussing the  overall  problems,  and  not  Just 
the  problems  as  defined  by  the  structures  of 
Congressional  committees,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  drawing  from  his  distin- 
guished career  as  a  scientist  and  educator, 
also  emphasized  the  Importance  of  an  agency 
In  Congress  to  consider  the  "Interrelatedness" 
of  the  technical  and  political  forces  which 
determine  the  nature  of  our  rapidly  changing 
environment. 

Commenting  on  Senator  MusUe's  opening 
remarks,  he  told  the  Subcommittee:  "Sci- 
ence Is  on  every  ballot.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology are  obvioiM  or  hidden  In  every  bill 
They  sit  In  the  Governor's  chair  every  day. 
And  so  when  you  say,  'each  day  we  are  asked 
to  make  decisions  on  legislation  which  may 
have  profound  implications  in  the  years 
ahead',  I  say.  I  agree  completely.  And  you 
go  on  to  say  a  significant  thing:  'our  en- 
vironment cannot  be  neatly  divided  Into  sim- 
ple components'.  Those  two  statements,  I 
think,  are  complete  Justification  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment  that  will  foster  a  recognition  of 
the  Interrelationship  of  the  many  bills  that 
will  have  to  be  considered  In  the  years 
ahead." 

The  testimony  of  three  witnesses,  Drs. 
Plsher,  Brown  and  Seaborg,  Joined  by  the 
written  statement  of  Dr.  Alvln  M.  Weinberg, 
Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, dramatized  the  tremendous  benefits, 
but  yet  complications,  of  a  "hlgh-energjy 
civilization",  predicted  for  the  year  2000  and 
beyond.  But  that  time,  with  our  present  rate 
of  development,  more  than  half  our  elec- 
trical power  capacity  could  come  from  nu- 
clear energy,  notably  the  "breeder  reactor" 
and  even  more  advanced  energy  techniques, 
but  there  would  also  be  an  expansion  In 
conventional  power  sources  as  well. 

The  impact  of  trillions  of  kilowatt  hours 
of  low-cost  electricity  spread  across  our  na- 
tion by  massive  Interconnecting  power  grids 
could  "revolutionize"  nearly  every  facet  of 
American  living  and  economic  development, 
according  to  these  witnesses.  These  witnesses 
said  that  Congress  must  not  continue  to 
think  of  the  development  of  electrical  energy 
as  a  function  apart  from  the  total  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  his  environment, 
and  that  it  should  be  the  role  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment  to  put  this  total  Impact  Into  a 
meaningful  perspective  In  line  with  national 
goals. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Seaborg  see  this  "high- 
energy  civilization"  coming  on  us  before  we 
may  be  ready  to  cope  with  it.  They  picture 
"self -contained  cities"  where  we  could  learn 
to  live  in  a  closed  system  much  like  that  In 
which  the  astronaut  finds  himself  in  space. 
The  use  of  large  amounts  of  cheap  energy 
would  allow  us  to  desalt  sea  and  brackish 
water  economically,  recycle  water  from  sew- 
age and  indxistrlal  waste,  provide  clean  water 
for  agriculture  and  city  use,  and  develop 
dynamic  new  methods  for  extracting  raw 
materials. 

Dr.  Seaborg  described  the  Industrial  com- 
plex of  the  future,  powered  by  atomic  energy 
and  run  by  automation: 

"Into  [some]  plants  would  pour  all  sorts 
of  scrap  from  the  outside  world.  This  scrap 
would  pass  X-ray  fluorescence  analysis  and 
automated  examinations.  On  the  basis  of 
these.  Its  materials  would  be  broken  down, 
sorted,  electrolytlcally  or  electromagnetlcally 


separated,  and  the  end  products — essentially 
new  raw  materials — routed  out  to  other 
plants  in  the  complex  to  be  reused.  At  the 
same  time  these  other  plants  would  also  be 
receiving  raw  materials  from  other  sources. 
"What  would  these  plants  be  producing' 
They  would  be  taking  in  ilmenlte,  bauxUe 
and  clay  and  turning  out  aluminum.  They 
would  be  using  large  amounts  of  hydrocar- 
bons (no  longer  necessary  as  fuels)  and  in 
huge  chlorlnatlon  works  producing  solvents, 
insecticides,  plastics  and  many  other  mate- 
rials for  Industry  and  agriculture.  They  would 
be  producing  great  supplies  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  for  much-needed  fertilizers.  They 
would  be  making  steel  by  hydrogen  reduc- 
tion, and  In  large  electric  furnaces  would  be 
turning  phosphates,  silica,  lime  and  salts 
into  glass,  ceramics  and  ceramic  fiber-rein- 
forced alloys.  Through  electrolysis  these 
plants  would  also  produce  caustic  soda  and 
magnesium — the  latter  possibly  having  been 
extracted  from  seawater  desalted  by  the  dual- 
purpose  nuclear  reactor. 

"In  addition  to  these,  other  plants  might 
be  associated  with  the  reactor  facilities 
which  would  allow  the  production  of  many 
essentially  new  materials — a  variety  of  poly- 
mers, special  high-temperature  metals,  new 
alloys  and  perhaps  large  quantities  of  tr.nn- 
suranium  elements.  Some  of  these  tran.5u- 
ranlum  elements  would  provide  new  nuclear 
fuel — fuel  which  would  operate  equipment 
ranging  from  reactors  In  space  to  artificial 
hearts  implanted  in  men. 

".  .  .  Underground  arteries,  conveyor  belts 
and  pipelines  would  replace  mazes  of  ro.ids 
and  rails.  And  no  forests  of  chimneys  wo;!:d 
fill  the  horizon,  nor  would  any  hannful  pol- 
lution fill  the  atmosphere." 

We  have  not  established  within  the  United 
States,  said  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  "institu- 
tions where  people  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  really  thinking  about  these 
problems.  .  .  .  We  experiment  with  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  Industrial  growth, 
in  the  way  of  military  equipment,  in  the  way 
of  large  energy  plants,  but  as  the  single  most 
Important  machine — the  city,  a  very  com- 
plex machine — we  do  almost  no  experimen- 
tation at  all." 

Dr.  Brown  suggests,  for  consideration  bv 
the  Select  Committee,  that  a  scientific,  ex- 
perimental city  be  built  to  work  on  the 
problems  of  pollution,  waste  disposal,  trans- 
portation, residential  planning,  and  efficiency 
In  size  and  comfort.  "We  can  transform  our 
own  country  ...  we  have  the  technological 
knowledge  ...  if  we  but  agreed  that  we  are 
going  to  do  It."  he  said,  "but  the  problem  Is 
to  agree  that  we  are  going  to  do  It." 

Nuclear  energy,  and  all  that  one  can  see 
flowing  from  It.  constitutes  a  massive  "tech- 
nological fix"  which  Dr.  Weinberg  sees  as  re- 
ducing Immensely  complicated  social  ques- 
tions, with  the  combined  Imagination  and 
creativity  of  social  and  technological  en- 
gineers. But  he  says  "we  have  few  Institu- 
tions that  can  develop  coherent  social  doc- 
trines and  technical  components — that  are 
at  the  root  of  modern  social  problems.  He 
suggested  that  a  Select  Committee  could 
well  give  serious  attention  to  recommending 
National  Soclo-Technologlcal  Institutes 
which  would  be  laboratories  concerned  with 
the  city,  with  crime,  race  relations,  pollu- 
tion, housing,  and  other  leading  environ- 
mental problems. 

Drs.  Bowen  and  Michael  also  expressed  a 
concern  that  we  were  not  developing  fast 
enough  the  social  and  political  technology 
to  catch  up  with  the  "hardware  technology." 

Dr.  Bowen  testified : 

"One  of  our  difficulties  Is  that  we  approach 
the  problems  piecemeal,  without  proper 
regard  for  their  Interrelatedness.  In  the  In- 
tellectual arena,  we  divide  our  learning  into 
narrow  disciplines  and  subspecialties  with 
inadequate  machinery  for  multldlsclpUnary 
communication  and  cooperation.  In  the  po- 
litical arena,  at  any  level  of  government,  we 
divide  our   efforts   among   specialized   agen- 
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cies  and  committees  which  consider  prob- 
lems m  specific  areas  without  due  regard 
for  broad  environmental  and  human  objec- 
tives. Often  these  agencies  work  at  cross- 
pvrposes.  And  the  multiplicity  of  units  of 
government,  especially  at  the  local  level, 
defeats  many  of  our  best  efforts  because  we 
deal  with  problems  for  geographic  areas  that 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the 
problems.  Many  solutions  are  defeated  also 
by  vested  Interests  or  by  the  sheer  Inertia  of 
tradition. 

•When  we  do  gear  up  to  solve  a  problem, 
resolutely  and  appropriately,  as  we  did  In 
the  case  of  nuclear  energy  or  space  explora- 
tion we  can  accomplish  marvels.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  problems  like 
housing  or  transportation  or  development 
of  marine  resources  would  be  amenable  to 
solution  by  the  techniques  that  have  been 
so  spectacularly  successful  with  nuclear 
energy  and  space  exploration— If  resolute 
decisions  backed  up  by  adequate  resources 
were  made." 

He  suggested  the  Select  Committee  con- 
sider a  system  of  national  accounting  to 
measure  the  magnitude  of  social  benefits  and 
social  costs  involved  In  national  programs. 
He  said  that  our  present  system  for  meas- 
uring the  gross  national  product,  national 
income,  and  related  magnitudes,  although 
highly  useful,  is  nevertheless  based  on 
values  expressed  In  the  market  place.  He 
felt  that  this  system  of  accounting  has 
"many  limitations  as  a  measure  of  our  per- 
formance in  terms  of  human  welfare." 

Second,  he  proposed  for  such  committee 
consideration  the  development  of  a  ''55^- 
tems  analysis"  approach  for  use  by  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  governments  in  meet- 
ing their  human  and  environmental  prob- 
lems Such  an  approach  would  be  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  so  successful  In  the 
development  of  weaponry  and  space  tech- 
nology. "We  should  be  seeking  a  transport 
system  in  which  all  the  various  means  of 
transportation  would  play  their  part  as  a 
coordinated  system,"  he  said.  "The  systems 
approach  could  be  applicable  to  such  areas 
as  community  development.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, abatement  of  pollution,  even  race 
relations." 

Finally,  he  sees  the  great  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing national  body  to  recommend  na- 
tional goals,  evaluate  national  performance, 
observe  social  changes,  forecast  possible 
trends,  and  suggest  policy  alternatives  for 
democratic  decision-making.  "I  would  be 
pleased  Indeed  If  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Senate  were  established  for  this  purpose,'  he 
said.  ^  , 

Dr  Michael,  a  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Research  on  UtUlzatlon  of 
Scientific  Knowledge,  told  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  social  sciences  and  engineering 
are  "data  poor"  with  respect  to  forecasting 
the  future  Impact  of  technology  on  human 
environment.  Just  as  the  physical  technolo- 
gists are  "much  poorer  comparatively  when 
It  comes  to  predicting  the  social  conse- 
quences of  their  own  hardware."  He  sug- 
gested that  a  Select  Committee,  as  proposed 
m  S  Res.  68,  could  make  a  contribution  by 
recommending  the  kind  of  data  to  be  col- 
lected systematically  In  the  years  ahead,  and 
to  "raise  questions  about  value  preferences." 

What  we  need,  said  Dr.  Michael,  Is  a  far 
greater  development  of  the  "social  engineer- 
ing" as  compared  with  the  "hardware  tech- 
nology", to  influence  the  nature  of  plans  for 
such  major  tasks  as  urban  development,  wa- 
ter supply,  mass  transit  or  educational  sj-s- 
tems.  Social  engineers  are  In  short  supply 
today,  he  said.  Thus  a  vital  goal  should  be  to 
develop  an  educational  system  to  prepare  the 
social  planners  and  administrators  for  effec- 
tive use  of  the  physical  technology  which  is 
so  rapidly  developing. 

"To  live  In  tomorrow's  world,"  said  Dr. 
Michael,  "requires  a  kind  of  education — for 
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wisdom,  for  compassion,  for  Insight,  for  em- 
pathy, for  appreciating  the  difference  be- 
tween manipulating  people  and  being  open 
and  trusting." 

Mr.  Jack  Conway,  speaking  from  his  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  area  of  poverty,  man- 
power development  and  training  and  eco- 
nomic development,  expressed  a  particular 
concern  over  the  Impact  of  technological 
change  on  the  working  man,  and  his  com- 
munity life.  "Today's  problems,  while  Impor- 
tant to  us,  are  going  to  be  minor  compared 
to  tomorrow's  problems  unless  we  can  antici- 
pate what  they  are." 

He  suggested  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  have  got  to  think  about  maintain- 
ing Income  for  those  who  can't  work.  We  have 
to  know  what  kind  and  what  amount  of  Jobs 
are  going  to  exist  In  the  future.  We  have  to 
think  about  a  new  structure  of  educational 
systems  and  the  increasing  length  of  time 
that  people  may  attend  school  free  of  charge. 
We  have  to  think  more  about  how  individu- 
als can  make  productive  use  of  leisure  time. 
Finally,  we  have  to  develop  a  better  method 
of  comprehensive  community  planning. 

"It  Is  difficult,  almost  Impossible,  to  get 
out  ahead  and  treat  In  an  orderly  fashion  the 
mass  of  information  available.  .  .  .  the  crea- 
tion of  this  Select  Committee,  which  would 
provide  this  kind  of  service  to  the  (substan- 
tive) committee  would  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward," he  said. 

The  second  phase 

The  second  phase  of  the  hearings  on  S. 
Res.  68  took  place  on  April  5  and  6.  1967,  and 
Involved  the  testimony  of  Federal  govern- 
ment officials.  They  were  Honorable  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  George 
W.  Irving,  Jr.,  Administrator,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Honorable  Lee  C.  White,  Chairman, 
Federal  Power  Commission;  Honorable  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transportation,  accom- 
panied by  Richard  Copaken,  White  House 
fellow;  Honorable  Philip  3..  Lee,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, accompanied  by  William  Stewart, 
Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service;  and 
Honorable  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower,  Department  of  La- 
bor. 

Although  careful  to  suggest  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Select  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment  was  primarily 
a  Senate  matter,  the  v.  itnesses  generally  sup- 
ported the  objectives  of  the  resolution. 

Secretary  Udall  was  Initially  concerned 
with  the  "great  damage"  already  done  to 
man's  environment  by  what  he  termed  the 
"unbalance  of  science  and  technology."  "We 
urgently  need  more  basic  facts,"  he  ssdd. 
"we  need  to  be  able  to  predict  conse- 
quences— we  need  an  early  warning  system 
for  environmental   protection." 

He  cited  examples  of  "single-minded"  in- 
dustrial progress  where  we  failed  to  antici- 
pate the  side  effects:  home  detergents  that 
polluted  otir  streams,  the  high-powered  au- 
tomobile polluting  the  air,  the  accumulation 
of  solid  wastes,  acio  water  drainage  from 
mines,  pesticide  residues,  and  thermal  pol- 
lution of  our  rivers  from  electric  power  pro- 
duction. 

He  said  the  120,000  ton  Torrey  Canyon 
which  spilled  Its  cargo  of  oil  along  the 
beaches  of  Southern  England,  should  be  a 
warning  to  everyone. 

"The  thing  they  are  trying  to  do  Is  build 
a  larger  and  larger  tanker,  and  of  course 
this  Is  a  technological  advance  that  Is  wel- 
come. It  enables  us  to  do  our  transportation 
cheaper,  but  we  haven't  asked  ourselves  the 
other  questions — our  preparedness  In  the 
event  an  accident  occurs.  I  can  tell  you  there 
was  a  lot  of  scurrying  around  In  this  city 
when  the  disaster  occurred — how  we  could 
help  the  British  rescue  themselves.  We 
weren't  ready,  and  they  weren't  ready.  There 
was  no  answer  ready." 


The  Secretary  stated  that  the  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment  was  both  "wel- 
come and  timely"  because  It  emphasizes  the 
"total  environment  approach"  to  identifying 
problems  and  seeking  solutions. 

According  to  Dr.  Irving,  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  the  major  technological 
concern  In  his  field — as  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — is  envlrormiental  pollution — 
from  the  air,  water,  radioactive  materials. 
Industrial  wastes,  mine  drainage,  pesticides 
and  trash.  But  USDA  research  is  doubling 
its  efforts  to  do  something  about  these 
things,  he  said. 

To  meet  pest  Infestation.  USDA  is  involved 
in  studies  of  "Insect  sterility  and  diseases, 
attractants.  predators  and  parasites  of  In- 
sects and  weeds,  and  the  use  of  sound,  light 
and  radiant  energy,"  to  replace  harmful 
chemicals. 

It  Is  also  developing  ways  of  controlling 
saline  soils  and  water,  the  conversion  of 
hard-to-dispose-of  agricultural  waste  prod- 
ucts, the  elimination  of  animal  diseases. 

But  a  most  significant  part  of  the  Irving 
testimony  centered  on  a  vital  Issue  that  re- 
curred a  number  of  times  throughout  our 
hearings,  that  of  the  practicalities  of  re- 
versln?  the  population  trend  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  cities,  where  it  Is  estimated  that 
by  the  year  2000.  90  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion will  be  crowded  into  9  percent  of  our 
land  space. 

Senator  Mundt  put  the  problem  in  per- 
spective: 

"It  seems  to  me  a  rather  shortsighted 
policy  to  concentrate  solely  on  trying  to  find 
methods  of  solving  the  problems  in  the  big 
cities  without  doing  something  to  keep  the 
problems  from  continually  getting  larger,  if 
it  is  possible  .  .  . 

"If  the  Influx  of  population  from  rural 
America  keeps  pouring  in — that's  where  the 
economic  opportunity  Is.  the  educational  op- 
portunities, cultural  opportunities — progress 
toward  a  solution  doesn't  seem  to  make  such 
headway.  You  are  walking  on  a  tread- 
mill .  .  . 

"...  I  wonder  .  .  .  what  stepw  might  t>e 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  or  State 
governments,  or  by  the  local  governments  In 
order  to  diminish  the  acceleration  of  this 
trend  from  the  country  and  smaller  com- 
munities to  our  larger  American  cities  .  .  . 
I  think  this  is  a  genuine  problem.  Were  it 
not  so,  we  would  not  be  talking  about  these 
multlbiUion-doUar  appropriations  for  the 
problems  of  the  big  city  ..." 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  gave  specific 
endorsement  to  the  creation  of  the  Select 
Committee  relative  to  their  own  needs  for  the 
coordination  of  information  In  the  environ- 
menial  field: 

Philip  R.  Lee  stated: 

".  .  .  we  need,  ...  In  the  Congress,  a 
committee  which  can  be  oriented  to  public 
policy  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  near 
and  far  future.  So  often  now,  decisions  are 
based  on  today's  needs.  In  reference  to  an 
Immediate  legislative  problem,  frequently 
considered  to  be  narrow  In  scope,  even 
though  It  may  have  implications  in  other 
fields  far  Into  the  future  ....  We  need  a  com- 
mittee which  can  be  so  constructed  as  to 
look  at  public  policy  questions  as  broadly  as 
possible,  unlimited  by  traditional  Jurisdic- 
tions; we  need  a  committee  which  can  serve 
as  a  central  point  where  all  the  diverse  infor- 
mation In  a  host  of  Interrelated  fields  can  be 
collected,  analyzed.  Integrated,  and  made 
available  in  logical  form  to  the  Government 
and  the  public.  Today  there  is  no  such  focal 
point  in  either  the  Congress  or  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  I  should  add  that  one  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  al- 
though It  serves  some  useful  purposes, 
clearly  Is  not  constituted  to  achieve  this 
kind  of  broad  objective." 
Dr.  William  Stewart  stated: 
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and  sponsored  by 
mendatlons,   10  of 
Immediate  "action 
virtually  all  phases 
ment.  The  work  of 
of  substantial  valu< 
plated  by  the  pro] 
Chairman  Lee  C 
ion   of   the   Unpo: 


".  .  .  It  would  lie  of  value  to  ua  (the 
medical  world)  to  |iave  the  benefit  of  the 
foresight  and  guldsuKe  of  a  committee  whose 
task  it  was  to  study  the  changing  Impact  of 
technology  on  the  etivlronmenc.  to  forewarn 
US  of  problems  Just  over  the  horizon,  and  to 
counsel  us  In  reachltg  the  decisions  that  are 
of  critical  importanoe  to  health,  and  to  hear 
our  concerns  which  He  outside  the  province 
of  existing  commlttfe  assignments." 

A  special  rep>ort  wBc  submitted  In  June  of 
1967  to  the  Socretauy  of  HEW  on  the  broad 
problems  of  envlronfiental  pollution — water, 
air,  urban  noise  and  crowding,  product  haz- 
ards, and  future  planning  for  Identifying 
the  dangers  to  comfe.  This  report  was  by  a 
special  task,  force,  headed  by  Ron  M.  Linton, 

It  made  34  recom- 

hlch  were  described  as 

:oals"  which  cut  across 

t  man's  living  environ- 

Is  task  force  would  be 

to  the  study  contem- 

d  Select  Committee. 

Ite  Indicated  his  opin- 

t  role  that  the  Select 

Committee  could  pl^y  by  saying: 

The  special  i  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed Select  Commljttee  would  be  Its  ability 
to  UlimUnate  new  atid  unexpected  relation- 
ships between  tecl^nologlcal  advance  and 
human  environment,  without  being  limited 
by  lines  of  committee  Jurisdictions  or  the 
bounds  of  a  partlculi  ir  item  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. Such  a  committee  can  follow  any  clue 
to  the  relationship  setween  science  and  so- 
ciety which  it  belle 'es  to  be  Important.  We 
need  studies  of  this  type  every  bit  as  much 
as  we  need  detailed  examination  of  particular 
problems." 

Secretary  Alan  Ba^d  said  that  in  this  last 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  "we  are  suf- 
fering from  an  embarrassment  of  techno- 
logical riches,"  but  that  "the  side  effects  of 
technology  are  cresting  new  problems  for 
society  along  with  the  new  opportunities," 
He  agreed  we  must  Bnd  a  way  to  antlcip>ate 
and  control  these  eJ'ects  In  order  to  achieve 
an  environmental  "r  et  gain." 

"Transportation  t<«hnology,"  he  said,  "can 
no  longer  be  viewed  In  isolation,  either 
among  modes  themselves  or  In  the  total  en- 
vironment. Transportation  is  a  subsystem 
within  a  larger  set  of  social,  economic  and 
p>olltlcaI  goals,  and  this  subsystem  must  be 
designed  and  developed  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  these  goiils." 

He  said  that  he  f  ilt  the  object  of  S.  Res. 
68 — which  would  be  concerned  with  the  total 
technological  impact — was  "worthy  of  the 
highest  consideration." 

Finally,  Asslstanl  Secretary  Ruttenberg 
stated  that  the  proposal  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee "reflects  a  glowing  nation-wide  con- 
cern for  the  conditio  a  of  our  human  environ- 
ment ...  a  more  latlonal  ordering  of  In- 
formation so  that  gavernmenta  at  all  levels 
can  be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  en- 
vironmental impUcal  Ions  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. "This  forum,"  he  said,  "should  be  one 
where  there  would  i)e  no  hesitation  to  pro- 
pound a  problem  for  which  no  solution  was 
offered,  and  wher«  solutions  could  seek 
problems. 

"Science  has  provided  the  problem-solving 
techniques."  said  tjhe  Assistant  Secretary, 
"whether  we  have  the  will  to  use  this  knowl- 
edge purposefully  aid  effectively  in  solving 
the  human  problemj  arising  from  technology 
is  our  challenge." 

The  tl.ird  phase 

During  the  flnal  phase  of  hearings,  held 
April  11,  eight  Senators  gave  their  views  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  S.  Res.  68:  Senators 
Baker  (Tennessee^,  Inouye  I  Hawaii),  Javlts 
(New  YorkK  Monc  ale  (Minnesota),  Moss 
(Utah),  Nelson  ( )«  isconsln ) ,  Pell  (Rhode 
Island),  and  Randolph   (West  Virginia). 

All  Senators  gave  unqualified  support  to 
the  establishment  o '  a  Select  Committee  on 
Technology   and    th  s    Human   Environment, 


The  following  Is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
general  points  they  made: 

(1)  the  need  to  develop  in  the  Senate  a 
central  source  of  Information  as  to  the  exist- 
ing benefits  and  hazards  of  technology  and 
what  can  be  expected  in  the  next  fifty  years; 

(2)  the  need  to  have  a  unit — politically 
and  socially  oriented — to  make  an  assessment 
of  this  Information  and  devise  a  method  for 
early  warning  of  undesirable  consequences, 
together  with  recommendations  for  preven- 
tion; 

(3)  the  need  to  develop  a  meaningful  p>olicy 
for  coordinating  the  benefits  of  technology 
to  solve  the  problems  of  Increasing  urban- 
isation and  decreasing  rural  developments; 

(4)  the  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
approach  toward  education  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  prepare  all  of  our  citizens  for  life 
in  the  atomic  and  computer  age; 

( 5 )  the  need  to  put  science  and  technology 
to  work  on  a  coordinated  basis  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources,  to  develop  new  re- 
sources and  to  provide  cheaper  and  safer  ma- 
terials for  the  basic  needs  of  our  citizens; 

(6)  the  need  to  bring  scientists  and  legis- 
lators closer  together  to  develop  a  mutual 
understanding  of  the  future  of  technology  In 
line  with  national  goals  of  environmental 
development; 

(7)  the  need  to  understand  fully  what  the 
anticipated  "high-energy  civilization"  of  the 
future  will  mean  for  our  citizens  in  their 
total  environment; 

(8)  the  need  to  explore  the  best  methods  of 
preserving  the  rights.  Individual  dignity  and 
mental  stability  of  every  Individual  and  his 
family  In  a  complex  technological  world; 

(9)  the  need  to  assess  the  advanced  tech- 
niques of  information  retrieval  systems, 
analysis,  programming,  and  planning  success- 
fully used  by  the  military  and  space  disci- 
pline, for  application  in  solving  environ- 
mental problems; 

( 10)  the  need  to  bring  together  the  stand- 
ing committees  most  involved  In  developing 
national  policy  for  improving  the  individual 
and  his  environment  to  weigh  the  implica- 
tions of  scientific  and  technological  advance 
on  a  total  basis,  and  to  develop  long-range 
goals  for  America  as  it  moves  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Nelson  set  forth 
some  particularly  thought-provoking  ques- 
tions which  would  be  relevant  to  the  Select 
Committee's  Investigation.  He  asked: 

"Why  cannot  the  same  specialist  who  can 
figure  out  a  way  to  put  a  man  in  space  figure 
out  a  way  to  keep  him  out  of  Jail? 

"Why  cannot  the  engineers  who  can  move  a 
rocket  to  Mars  figure  out  a  way  to  move  peo- 
ple through  our  cities  and  acroes  the  coun- 
try without  the  problems  of  modem  traffic 
and  the  concrete  desert  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem? 

"Why  cannot  the  scientists  who  can 
cleanse  Instruments  to  spend  germ-free  years 
In  space  devise  a  method  to  end  the  present 
pollution  of  air  and  water  here  on  earth? 

"Why  cannot  highly  trained  manpower, 
which  can  calculate  a  way  to  transmit  pic- 
tures for  millions  of  miles  In  space,  also  show 
us  a  way  to  transmit  enough  simple  Informa- 
tion to  keep  track  of  our  criminals? 

"Why  cannot  we  use  computers  to  deal 
with  the  down  to  earth  special  problems  of 
modern  America? 

"Can  we  estimate  the  cost  of  various  possi- 
ble approaches — or  mixes  of  approaches — 
and  use  computers  to  figure  out  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  way  to  do  a  Job?  In 
other  words,  can  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  a  variety  of  social  pro- 
grams? 

"The  answer  Is  we  can — If  we  have  the  wit 
to  apply  our  scientific  know-how  to  the  anal- 
ysis and  solution  of  social  problems  with  the 
same  creativity  we  have  applied  it  to  space 
problems. 

"We  must  test  new  ways  to  use  the  scien- 
tific mEinpower  and  know-how  of  the  space 


age  to  solve  a  great  variety  of  social  prob- 
lems." 

Finally,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Muskle 
and  Senator  Baker  put  the  need  for  such  a 
study  unit  on  technology  in  a  special  perspec- 
tive during  their  remarks  on  the  legislation. 

Senator  Muskie  stated: 

"We  are  well  along  with  our  scientific  and 
technological  planning  and  programming, 
our  systems  management,  our  cybernetic 
progress,  in  the  military  and  defense  sector.s. 
and  in  our  efforts  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
But  what  does  the  next  fifty  years  of  science 
and  technologj-  hold  for  man  on  the  earth  in 
terms  of  health,  education,  employment, 
housing  and  transportation,  and  community 
development?  How  can  science  and  technol- 
ogy  be  applied  to  meet  these  human  needs, 
and  what  problems  will  man  face  in  adapting 
to  our  developing  technological  world?  Where, 
indeed,  are  we  heading?  Will  man's  environ- 
ment be  what  he  wants  It  to  be,  or  what 
science  and  technology  determine  It  to  be? 
How  can  we  be  assured  that  the  new  tech- 
nology will  be  used  for  the  progressive  Im-. 
provement  of  the  conditions  of  our  common 
life?  These  are  some  of  the  Issues  that  a 
Select  Committee  could  well  explore.  .  .  . 

"The  particular  merit  and  strength  of  this 
proposal  lies  in  the  varied  memtiership  of 
such  a  committee.  It  would  be  composed  of 
three  members  of  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees .  .  .  most  involved  with  legislation 
affecting  human  needs.  They  would  have 
direct  participation  in  this  comprehensive 
Inquiry. 

"The  permanent  committees  in  the  past 
have  been  virtually  Inundated  by  legislative 
proposals.  Little  or  no  time  has  been  avail- 
able for  them  to  collect  or  evaluate  informa- 
tion on  the  future  nature  of  our  environment. 
What  I  am  proposing  is  a  means  of  alleviating 
the  pressures  of  time  on  those  committees 
to  assure  that  the  needed  information  will 
not  be  overlooked. " 

Senator  Baker  expressed  similar  views 
in  support  of  the  proposed  Senate  Select 
Conomlttee,  which  he  said  should  provide  a 
"clearinghouse"  of  Information  for  those 
responsible  for  making  political  and  economic 
decisions.  He  said: 

"I  think  the  primary  distinction  between 
this  era  and  those  that  have  preceded  us  In 
the  development  of  this  Republic  is  that  the 
pace  and  velocity  of  technological  develop- 
ment, and  the  pace  and  velocity  of  new 
sociological  problems  are  such  that  the  lead 
time,  so  to  speak,  between  the  emergency  of 
the  problem  and  the  formulation  of  the 
palliative,  or  the  discovery  of  the  solution.  Is 
greatly  diminished. 

"I  think  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxtu-y 
of  waiting  for  the  full-blown  problem  to 
present  Itself  for  the  consideration  of  the 
national  Congress.  But  rather,  now  in  this 
age,  both  from  the  technological  standpoint, 
we  owe  the  additional,  and  substantially 
more  difficult  obligation,  of  anticipating,  and 
trying  to  predict,  the  nature  and  the  dimen- 
sions and  the  quality  of  the  problems.  .  .  ." 
Increasing   national  and   and   international 

concern  toith,  the  problem  of  technology 

and  the  human  environment 

The  concept  of  a  central  study  group  in 
the  Senate  to  look  at  the  total  Impact  of  ad- 
vancing technology  on  our  environmental 
development  is  consistent  with  a  growing 
national  and  International  concern  over 
man's  future  in  the  atomic  age. 

This  concern  has  been  heightened  by  the 
acceleration  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
technological  Invention  growing  out  of  our 
milltaj-y  and  space  research  and  develop- 
ment, spurred  on  by  advancing  computer 
techniques  and  closer  informational  ties  be- 
tween scientists  throughout  the  world. 

The  subject  is  presently  being  investigated 
by  a  growing  number  of  institutions  and 
scholars,  and  these  resources  could  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  staff  of  the  Select 
Committee. 
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For  example,  from  a  grant  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  sponsoring  a  Commission  on 
the  Year  2000,  headed  by  the  noted  sociolo- 
gist Daniel  Bell.  The  Commission  is  studying 
methods  of  predicting  ecological  change 
from  scientific  advancement,  which  looks 
toward  a  "post-industrial  society" — one  in 
which  the  economy  has  moved  from  being 
predominantly  engaged  In  the  production  of 
goods  to  be  preoccupied  with  services,  re- 
search, the  creative  use  of  leisure  time,  and 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  living. 

Harvard  University  has  established  a  spe- 
cial Program  on  Technology  and  Society,  di- 
rected by  Emmanuel  G.  Mesthene,  to  enquire 
"into  the  effects  of  rapid  technological 
change  on  the  economy,  on  public  policies, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  society,  as  well 
as  the  reciprocal  effect  of  social  change  on 
the  directions  of  scientific  and  technological 
developments."  This  is  a  ten-year  program, 
funded  by  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation.  It  draws  on  a  combined 
faculty  committee  from  Harvard's  Graduate 
Schools  of  Public  Administration,  Business 
Administration,  Education,  and  Arts  and 
Sciences,  including  the  Division  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Physics. 

Columbia  University  has  established  an 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Science  in  Human 
Affairs  through  a  grant  from  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation.  The  aim  of  the  Institute 
is  "to  help  man  understand  more  fully  the 
scientific  forces  that  shape  his  life  and  to 
make  better  informed  decisions  on  what  the 
proper  direction*  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments  should  be." 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  located  In  Paris  has 
embarked  on  a  most  ambitious  program  of 
technological  forecasting.  Its  Committee  on 
Science  Policy  has  Issued  a  series  of  re- 
ports and  Initiated  conferences  dealing 
with  global  and  regional  energy  potentials. 
Including  nuclear  energy,  with  assumed  ag- 
gregated rates  of  technological  change  and 
the  social  and  economic  Implications  of 
automation.  A  recent  OECD  document  en- 
titled "Technological  Forecasting  In  Per- 
spective" contains  an  elaborate  list  of  in- 
terdisciplinary activities  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  with  respect  to  developing 
the  social  technology  of  the  future. 

The  International  Biological  Program 
(IBP),  established  In  1964  and  coordinating 
the  work  of  40  nations  Is  directed  to  measur- 
ing the  adaptability  of  man  of  varying  back- 
grounds to  new  environments.  Its  studies 
will  Include  environmental  stresses,  such 
as  tolerances  to  heat,  cold,  noise,  high  alti- 
tudes, and  nutritional  stresses;  the  adap- 
tive processes  with  respect  to  disease;  the 
biological  consequences  of  human  activity, 
the  study  of  physical  growth,  aging  and 
death,  and  human  adaptability  planning  for 
for  the  future. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is  con- 
tinuing pertinent  studies  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Public  Policy.  A  re- 
port "Applied  Science  and  Technological 
Progress"  was  made  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  In  June 
1967. 

The  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
has  established  an  Environmental  Studies 
Board  with  a  grant  from  the  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion. A  Committee  on  Public  Engineering 
Policy  also  has  been  formed. 

The  Hudson  Institute  has  Issued  a  re- 
port forecasting  the  appearance  of  very 
probable  technical  Innovations  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  Institute  for  the  Future  has  been 
established  at  Wesleyan  University  with  ini- 
tial funding  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Connecticut  Research  Commission.  The 
Institute  will  seek  to  organize  systematic 
and  comprehensive  studies  of  the  long- 
range  future. 

George    Washington    University    has    es- 


tablished a  Program  of  Policy  Studies  which 
includes  analysis  of  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  society. 

Other  private  sector  programs  Include 
those  at  the  Tempo  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Popular  Interest  In  the  impact  of  science 
on  man's  future  on  earth  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  a  series  of  television  broadcasts  en- 
titled the  "Twenty-first  Century"  produced 
by  CBS  News  and  sponsored  by  the  Union 
Carbide  Corporation.  These  programs  covered 
a  numl>er  of  future  projections  from  atomic 
power  to  the  creative  use  of  leisure  time.  Be- 
cause they  represent  the  type  of  Issues  of 
interest  to  a  Select  Committee  as  proposed, 
the  verbatim  transcripts  of  these  television 
programs  have  been  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  the  hearings  on  S.  Res.  68. 

A  number  of  significant  developments  are 
taking  place  to  cope  with  the  "technology 
gap"  with  respect  to  social  and  economic 
development  under  the  auspices  and  incen- 
tive of  our  American  government. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
Panel  on  Science  and  Technology,  which  in 
1966  held  a  three-day  symposium  on  the 
topic  of  "Government.  Science,  and  Public 
Policy,"  directed  to  seeking  ways  in  which 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge  could 
eradicate  many  of  the  problems  f.iclng  our 
modern  day  society.  The  topic  for  the  1967 
meeting  was  "Government,  Science  and  In- 
ternational Policy"  and  in  1968,  "Applied 
Science  and  World  Economy." 

In  July  1968,  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  and  the  Senate  Int«rior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  cosponsored 
a  colloquium  to  discuss  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment.  Attended  by  committee 
chairmen  and  concerned  members  of  both 
houses,  the  dUcussion  centered  on  resolving 
the  conflicts  in  multiple  demands  on  our 
natural  environment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Development  of  the  House  Science  Com- 
mittee, in  a  report,  identified  twelve  major 
problem  areas  which  it  said  require  Con- 
gressional scrutiny  from  the  scientific  and 
technological  standpoint: 

1.  Protecting  the  N.'itural  Environment. 

2.  Providing  New  Sources  of  Energy. 

3.  Application  of  Cybernetics. 

4.  Strengthening  Information  Manage- 
ment. 

5.  Induction  of  Industrial  R  and  D. 

6.  Stimulating  Transportation  Innova- 
tions. 

7.  Diminishing  Urban  Congestion. 

8.  Enhancing  Adequate  Housing. 

9.  Improving  Pood  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution. 

10.  Alleviation  of  Crime. 

11.  Upgrading  the  Quality  of  Education. 

12.  Protecting  the  National  Health. 

The  Subcommittee  expressed  its  conviction 
that  the  "big  issues"  of  the  future  will  be 
the  ability  of  the  Government,  and  particu- 
larly the  Congress,  to  see  and  to  cope  with 
each  technological  problem  in  Its  entirety, 
and  to  Join  the  social  sciences  with  the  phys- 
ical sciences  and  engineering  to  solve  such 
problems.  In  concluding  its  report,  the  Sub- 
committee said,  in  part: 

"Time  was  when  man  could  afford  to  look 
upon  the  innovations  of  technology  with 
some  complacency.  For  the  innovations  came 
slowly,  they  were  put  to  use  in  a  relatively 
slow  and  modest  fashion,  and  their  side 
effects  developed  at  a  sufficiently  relaxed  pace 
to  permit  man  to  adjust  to  them — or  to  alter 
his  course  if  the  threat  were  great  enough. 

"Surely  it  is  obvious  that  this  day  is  gone. 
The  tempo  of  our  times  can  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  a  gait  of  'running  away.'  The  sum 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  doubling  every 
decade  or  so — and  our  galloping  technology 
is  doing  its  best  to  stay  on  even  terms.  Hu- 
man  ingenuity  has   never  had   at  its  com- 


mand a  wider  choice  of  tools  with  which  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  or  defend  the  coun- 
try, or  provide  for  the  general  welfare  or 
Just  to  make  money. 

".  .  .  We  can  no  longer  blindly  adapt  tech- 
nology to  our  needs  with  the  traditional  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  ample  time  to 
iron  out  any  bugs  on  a  leisurely  shakedown 
cruise.  A  bigger  effort  must  be  made  not 
only  to  foresee  the  bugs  but  to  forestall  their 
development  in  the  first  place.  Tlie  alterna- 
tive could  be  disastrous  and  indeed  might 
turn  our  physical  and  social  world  into 
something  iminhabltable. 

Tlie  issues  which  led  *o  the  proposal  of  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment  have  also  been  of 
increasing  concern  to  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

Testifying  at  the  hearings  on  S.  Res.  68, 
Dr.  Donald  Hornlg  said:  "It  Is  becoming  clear 
that  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
must  learn  to  look  beyond  conventional 
statements  of  an  environmental  problem  in 
an  attempt  to  systematically  survey  the  sum 
of  individual  actions." 

The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology has  established  a  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  coordinate  the  re- 
search and  development  work  of  the  govern- 
ment agencies  in  this  area. 

The  report  of  the  Environmental  Pollution 
Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  entitled  Restoring  the  Qunlity  of 
OvT  Environment  Is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  comprehensive  forecasting,  as  was  its  study 
on  the  Effective  Use  of  the  Sea.  and  its  pesti- 
cide study.  These  have  been  essentially  case 
studies. 

The  role  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
national  effort  to  solve  urban  problems  was 
the  subject  of  a  three  week  study  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  In  June  1965.  at  the  National 
Academy  Study  Center.  Woods  Hole.  Massa- 
chusetts. Some  fifty  nongovernment  special- 
ists in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics, 
architecture,  engineering,  urban  planning, 
law.  medicine  and  sociology,  joined  by  staff 
members  from  the  Federal  agencies,  met  to 
discuss  new  techniques  for  blending  physical 
and  social  engineering  disciplines  to  attack 
the  decay  facing  our  major  core  cities,  and 
to  recommend  new  courses  of  action. 

Another  encouraging  example  of  Executive 
Branch  initiative  in  bringing  together  as- 
sorted technological  disciplines  to  attack  a 
basic  environmental  problem  is  the  recent 
International  Water  for  Peace  Conference, 
attended  by  some  5000  administrative  offi- 
cials, technicians  and  diplomats  from  over 
90  nations.  The  conference  dealt  with  every 
conceivable  facet  of  water  use  and  develop- 
ment, including  desalting,  flood  control,  pol- 
lution abatement,  irrigation  and  sanitation. 
In  addressing  the  Conference.  President 
Johnson  stressed  the  need  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  science  and  technology,  and  by  way 
of  example  he  referred  to  the  authorization 
of  a  new  desalting  plant  with  3000  times  the 
capacity  than  the  latest  plant  produced  10 
years  ago,  and  at  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
cost.  "If  science  can  unlock  the  door  to  an 
unlimited  supply  of  pure  and  drinkable 
water."  the  President  said  at  a  prior  con- 
ference. "I  think  It  will  be  an  event  in  human 
history  as  significant  as  harnessing  the 
atom." 

The  above  summary,  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive, of  activities  to  develop  a  Fcientlflc  and 
technological  know-how  for  hxunan  needs, 
and  to  blend  the  disciplines  of  the  physical, 
social,  and  political  sciences,  provides  an 
impressive  background  for  the  resolution 
under  consideration.  As  the.se  research  efforts 
expand,  and  as  the  literature  becomes  more 
prolific,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  want 
to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  latest  Ideas  and 
trends  of  environmental  technology. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  resolution  for  a 
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Select  Conunlttee  wa^  framed.  Such  a  Com- 
mittee could  develoQ  a  basic  library  of  In- 
formation and  coul4  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  continuation  of  both  Information-gath- 
ering and  analysis  f^r  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  79— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  STUDIES— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

,  Mr.  PASTORE.  Ifrom  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  re^rted  the  following 
original  resolution j  (S.  Res.  79);  which 
was  referred  to  tha  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.   Acs.  79 

Resolved.  That  th|B  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  afithorlzed  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorize^  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Le^sl^tlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended, land  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  tfie  Senate,  to  examine, 
Invfistlgi^te.  and  malle  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  {kUjnatters  pertaining  to — 

(I)  interstate  commerce  generally.  Includ- 
ing consumer  protection; 

(3)  foreign  commerce  generally; 

(3)  transportation] generally; 

(4)  maritime  matters; 

(5)  Interoceanlc  cinals; 

(6)  domestic  surface  transpwrtatlon.  In- 
cluding pipelines  and  highway  safety; 

( 7 )  communications,  including  a  complete 
review  of  national  iind  international  tele- 
communications and  the  ujse  of  communi- 
cations satellites;       | 

(8)  Federal  power]  matters: 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

( 10)  flahertes  and  wildlife; 

(II)  marine  scienfes;   and 

(13)  weather  services  and  modification. 
Including  the  use  of  Weather  satellites. 

SBC.  3.  For  the  puijposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
« 1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (3>  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Privided,  That  tbe  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  ta  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  hit  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  grots  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  •2.40o|than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  conaept  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules]  and  Administration,  to 
Utilize  the  relmbur^ble  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  iks  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  d^ms  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Januiry  31,  1970. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  or  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  whlca  shall  not  exceed  $550,- 
000,  shall  be  paid]  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  mpon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  rche  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLimON  80— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  AN  INVESTI- 
QATION  INTO  THE  PROBLEMS  OP 
EDUCATION  FOR  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIANS—REPORfT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ifrom  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
the  following  origi?ial  resolution  (S.  Res. 
80) ;  which  was  reflerred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 


S.  Rks.  80 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1B46.  as  amended  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  American 
Indians. 

Szc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
July  31,  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $3,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  (personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  July  31,  1969. 

Sbc.  4.  Elxpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $72.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  81— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  81) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  81 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subconunittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  inveetlgate.  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  including  all 
matters  relating  to  education;  health;  labor 
relations,  labor  safety,  wages  and  hours,  and 
migratory  labor  conditions;  manp>ower  train- 
ing and  utilization;  poverty;  railroad  retire- 
ment; and  veterans  education,  health,  and 
readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1969,  to 
January  31,  1970,  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Protnded,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appMsinted  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  lees 
by  more  than  $3,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 


utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ooverxunent. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $695.- 
400.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  up>on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  82— RESOLU- 
TION  TO  DISAPPROVE  CERTAIN 
EXECUTIVE.  LEGISLATIVE.  AND 
JUDICIAL  PAY  RATES  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  82)  to  disapprove 
certain  executive,  legislative,  smd  Judicial 
pay  rates  recommended  by  the  President, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  over,  imder  the 
rule. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  83— RESOLU- 
TION TO  DISCHARGE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  FROM  FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  17 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  83)  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  17.  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  over,  under  the  rule. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
FARMING— AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  2) 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  500.  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  limit  the 
amoimt  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used 
to  offset  nonfarm  income,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Senator  Jackson,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Russell  E.  Train  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  Interior. 

The  hearing  will  be  open  and  public, 
and  will  be  conducted  in  room  3110  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  starting 
at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  February  4. 

Mr.  Train,  a  native  and  life-long  resi- 
dent of  Washington.  D.C..  is  an  inter- 
nationally known  conservationist  and  is 
president  of  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit  research,  education  and 
information  organization. 

He  is  also  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  created  by  the 
90th  Congress  to  review  the  Nation's 
long-term  water  resource  needs. 


January  29,  1969 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 
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COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  retul 
sundry  nominations  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment President  Nixon  on  his  choice 
of  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  I  have  a 
particular  interest  in  the  selection  of  this 
highly  qualified  individual. 

On  January  22,  I  reintroduced  a  tax- 
loss  farming  bill,  S.  500,  which  would 
limit  the  amoimt  of  farming  losses  which 
nonfarmers  may  use  as  an  offset  against 
their  nonfarm  income.  A  bipartisan 
group  of  26  other  Senators  has  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  In  addition,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  companion  legislation,  H.R. 
4257,  was  introduced  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Houthakker  wrote  an  article  for 
Challenge,  the  magazine  of  economic 
affairs,  when  he  was  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard,  that  deals  in  cogent 
terms  with  the  very  problem  that  is  now 
the  subject  of  this  bill.  I  hope  that  in  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Houthakker  will  increase  his  efforts  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Houthak- 
ker's  analysis  of  thds  problem,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  January-Februajy 
1967  issue  of  Challenge,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Great  Fahm  Tax  Mtsteet 

(The  taxable  Income  farmers  report  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  farm 
income  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

(By  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker) 

If  we  believe  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Texas  farmers  had  a  net  In- 
come of  $824  million  in  1964.  The  Commerce 
Department,  which  is  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional Income  accounts,  put  the  figure  at 
S844  million.  But  the  Texas  farmers  them- 
selves teU  a  different  story,  at  least  on  their 
tax  retiuTis.  According  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  these  same  farmers  did  not  earn 
a  penny;  In  fact,  they  lost  $60  million  among 
them.  Whom  should  we  believe? 

Nobody  knows  how  accurate  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  Department  estimates 
of  farm  Income  are,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  in  the  right  ball  park. 

In  1964  Texas  had  some  200,000  people  who 
made  their  living  wholly  or  partly  from  agri- 
culture, and  many  of  them  did  pretty  well. 
The  10  mllUon  cattle  and  calves  that  roam 
the  endless  plains  axe  not  there  merely  for 


decoration.  In  addition,  Texas  produces  more 
than  one-half  of  the  nation's  cotton  crop 
and  a  sizable  percentage  of  its  grains.  To  say 
that  all  this  activity  resulted  in  a  net  loss 
of  $60  million  Is  clearly  preposterous. 

Of  course,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
farmers  generally  are  not  among  the  more 
enthusiastic  taxpayers.  Even  In  the  Midwest, 
where  compliance  among  farmers  appears  to 
be  highest,  the  Income  declared  by  Individ- 
uals on  their  federal  tax  returns  Is  only  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-half  the  estimates 
by  the  Agriculture  or  Commerce  Depart- 
ments. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  farm  income 
in  1964  was  $13  billion  according  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  and  $13  billion  accord- 
ing to  the  Conunerce  Department,  yet  only 
$2.6  billion  was  declared  by  individuals.  Evi- 
dently. Texas  Is  not  the  only  state  where 
there  are  large  discrepancies  between  tax 
returns  and  other  estimates  of  farm  income. 

In  California,  the  number  one  farm  state, 
farm  Income  exceeds  $1  blUlon,  according  to 
the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  estimates,  yet 
only  $43  million  appeared  on  individual  tax 
returns.  And  this  is  not  because  farmers  do 
not  file  tax  returns  at  all.  Except  In  a  few 
Southeastern  states  where  there  are  many 
poor  farmers,  the  number  of  farm  returns 
filed  agrees  closely  with  the  number  of  farms 
estimated  by  the  Agriculture  Department. 
The  difficulty  must  be  In  what  farmers  put 
down  on  their  tax  returns. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  conceptual 
differences  between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  figures  and  the  other  official  esti- 
mates. The  most  Important  difference  Is  prob- 
ably that  the  IRS  figures  do  not  Include  part- 
nerships and  corporations  for  which  no  re- 
cent data  are  available.  This  omission  does 
not  explain  a  great  deal,  however.  In  1963, 
the  latest  year  for  which  figures  have  been 
published,  partnerships  and  corporations  re- 
ported only  about  $1  blUlon  in  farm  income, 
and  It  Is  likely  that  their  reporting  la  more 
accurate  t.^ian  that  of  Individual  farmers. 

Apart  from  this,  the  only  Important  con- 
ceptual differences  refer  to  revenues  from 
breeding  cattle  and  from  standing  timber, 
both  of  which  may  be  reported  as  capital 
gains.  The  treaUuent  of  other  components  of 
farm  revenues  and  expenditures  is  essentially 
uniform. 

Despite  this  conceptual  similarity.  It  is  very 
hard  to  pin  down  the  reasons  for  the  large 
discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates, 
known  in  the  trade  as  "the  farm  Income 
gap."  In  fact,  there  Is  no  major  discrepancy 
between  the  money  receipts  reported  on  tax 
returns  and  the  money  receipts  estimated  by 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

In  1963,  the  last  year  for  which  this  com- 
parison can  be  made,  money  receipts  of 
farmers  (Including  both  receipts  from  sales 
and  government  payments)  amounted  to 
$39.1  biUlon  according  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, while  "business  receipts"  reported 
on  farm  tax  returns  (including  partnerships 
and  corporations)  amounted  to  $37.1  billion. 
In  addition,  farm  Income  should  include 
about  $1  billion  for  food  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  farms  and  $3  billion  for  the  rental 
value  of  farm  dwellings.  It  Is  likely  that  very 
little  of  this  is  reported  on  tax  retiUTis,  al- 
though, in  principle,  it  is  taxable. 

Together,  these  factors  on  the  receipt  side 
account  for  little  raore  than  $5  billion  of  the 
farm  Income  gap,  which  amounted  to  some- 
what less  than  $10  billion  in  1963.  The  re- 
maining $4.5  billion  must  therefore  be  on 
the  expense  side,  but  there  again  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  any  major  source  of  dis- 
crepancy. 

The  farm  Income  gap  is  not  only  large;  it 
seems  to  be  growing  larger.  In  1963  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  figure  for  individuals 
was  27  per  cent  of  the  Agrlcultxu'e  Depart- 
ment figure;  In  1963  It  had  dropped  to  22 
per  cent,  and  in  1964  to  20  per  cent.  It  had 
been  as  high  as  32  per  cent  in  1957  and  30  per 


cent  In  1958.  Here  again  the  case  of  Texas 
Is  especially  significant. 

In  1962  Texas  farm  taxpayers  reported  an 
income  of  $184  million;  the  next  year  they 
reported  an  Income  of  $9  million;  in  1964, 
as  mentioned  already,  they  reported  a  net  loss 
of  $60  million.  In  two  years  the  farm  income 
reported  on  tax  returns  therefore  dropped  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  yet  the 
Agriculture  Department  figure  for  Texas  fell 
only  sllghty  between  1962  and  1964. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  the  same  thing 
happened  on  a  smaller  scale  in  three  ad- 
joining states.  In  Oklahoma,  declared  farm 
Income  dropped  from  $35  million  in  1983  to 
virtually  zero  In  1964,  and  New  Mexico  went 
from  an  income  of  $29  million  to  a  net  loss 
of  $14  million  during  this  same  period.  Lou- 
isiana also  went  from  a  gain  to  a  loss.  In 
none  of  these  states  does  the  Agriculture 
Department  estimate  reveal  any  drastic 
change  in  agriculture's  profitability. 

Although  we  have  no  direct  information 
that  may  account  for  these  strange  develop- 
ments, there  Is  a  clue  in  the  figures  for 
metropolitan  areas,  which  are  available  only 
for  1963.  In  fact,  it  was  by  looking  at  these 
figures  that  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  present  subject. 

It  struck  me  as  odd  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Dallas  metropolitan  area  reported  a  net 
loss  of  $44  million  from  farming,  although 
this  area  does  not  Include  much  farm  land. 
Such  urban  farm  losses  are  also  found  in  a 
few  other  metropxjlltan  areas,  among  which 
Houston,  San  Antonio  and  Oklahoma  City 
may  be  mentioned.  Dallas,  however,  exceeds 
all  the  others  by  a  wide  margin;  even  much 
larger  cities  such  as  Loe  Angeles  and  New 
York  come  nowhere  near  It. 

Now  Dallas  is  known,  among  other  things, 
for  its  relatively  large  number  of  taxpayers 
with  very  high  Incomes.  For  such  taxpayers 
there  is  a  loophole  in  the  tax  laws  which  Is 
especially  interesting  in  a  cattle-raising  state 
such  as  Texas.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  breeding  cattle  may 
be  treated  as  long-term  capital  gains,  which 
means  that  they  are  are  subject  to  no  more 
than  25  per  cent  Income  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  Incurred 
In  raising  these  cattle  (Including  deprecia- 
tion) may  be  deducted  from  ordinary  In- 
come, the  marginal  tax  rate  on  which  was  as 
high  aa  91  per  cent  prior  to  the  1964  tax  cut 
which  brought  It  dovra  to  70  per  cent. 

To  the  wealthy,  cattle  raising,  therefore, 
offers  splendid  opportunities  for  converting 
ordinary  income  into  capital  gains.  A  num- 
ber of  examples  of  this  were  published  some 
years  ago  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Thus  one  manufacturer  of  chain  link 
fences,  who  In  1960  declared  an  Income  of 
over  $4  million,  deducted  some  $246,000  as 
a  loss  on  the  raising  of  cattle  and  had  a 
capital  gain  of  about  $65,000  on  the  sale  of 
cattle.  Since  this  man  must  have  been  In  a 
marginal  tax  bracket  of  about  90  per  cent,  the 
loss  on  cattle,  after  taxes,  was  only  about 
$25,000,  while  he  could  keep  about  $48,000 
of  the  capital  gain  from  sales.  Although  he 
lost  about  $180,000  before  taxes,  after  taxes 
he  was  ahead  by  nearly  $35,000. 

Actually,  this  taxpayer  may  not  even  have 
had  the  best  professional  advice.  It  Is  ap- 
parently quite  legal  to  take  the  deduction 
for  cattle  losses  without  declaring  any  cap- 
ital gains  on  sales  at  all.  The  owner  of  a 
herd  of  cattle  kept  for  breeding  apparently 
only  has  to  declare  his  gains  when  the  whole 
herd  Is  sold.  Since  a  herd  may  last  Indefi- 
nitely, there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  from 
postpolnlng  the  liquidation  until  his  death, 
when  the  capital  gains  tax  ceases  to  apply. 

Treasury  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
"musician-conductor"  who  In  two  years  de- 
ducted about  $130,000  in  losses  on  cattle 
without  declaring  any  gains  at  all. 

How  widespread  is  the  use  of  this  loophole? 
The  most  recent  data  on  this  p>olnt  refer  to 
1963,  when  farm  losses  still  occurred  only  on 
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a  modest  scale.  Of  th(  351  taxpayers  with  In- 
comes over  $1  mlUlon.  for  Instance,  only  69 
reported  farm  losses.  '  mt  they  "loef  an  aver- 
age of  $70,000  each  Iii  this  select  group  there 
were  only   14   taxpaysrs  with   positive  farm 

income.  ^        .     ,  »  ^ 

For  the  same  year  1 1  can  also  be  calculated 
that  taxpayers  In  marginal  tax  brackets  of 
60  per  cent  and  over  deducted  a  total  farm 
loss  of  about  $116  rillUon,  by  which  they 
saved  about  $78  mllUon  In  taxes. 

We  do  not  yet  Icnof  what  the  picture  was 
after  1963.  but  the  1^64  data  quoted  earlier 
indicate  that,  at  least  In  Texas  and  adjoin- 
ing states,  the  use  )f  farm  losses  for  tax 
avoidance  has  lncr<ased  considerably.  In 
fact,  the  Treasury  lt4elf  may  have  uninten- 
tionally stimulated  this  practice. 

In  1963  It  propo6e<i  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Coc  e  that  would  have  cur- 
tailed the  use  of  tie  cattle-ralslng  loop- 
hole Congress  refU8«d  to  go  along,  but  the 
resulting  publicity  oi  thU  angle  was  prob- 
ably not  lost  on  th(t  tax  accountants  who 
cater  to  the  very  rlcli.  It  will  be  Interesting 
to  see  more  recent  dita  on  farm  losses. 

Pending  the  releas!  of  more  detailed  and 
recent  statistics,  we  cannot  say,  with  any 
certainty,  that  It  Is  tlie  cattle  deduction  that 
is  responsible  for  the  sharp  drop  In  declared 
farm  Incgme  In  the  S3Uthwest.  There  may  be 
other  rea§Qfts. 

It  Is  certainly  curldus  that  the  four  states 
where  the  decline  in  declared  farm  Income 
has  been  worst  are  all  In  the  same  Internal 
Revenue  Service  region,  and  that  the  head- 
quarters of  this  regKin  Is  in  Dallas  Itself.  If 
the  Service  ever  deeded  to  investigate  the 
matter,  Dallas  woull  be  a  good  place  to 
start. 

ThU  does  not  necessarUy  mean  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  w  th  the  way  the  Service 
enforces  the  tax  laws:  It  may  also  be  that 
the  "cattle  research"  firms,  which  specialize 
in  this  type  of  operation,  are  particularly  ac- 
tive m  Dallas,  and  tt  at  the  tax  rulings  from 
which  they  profit  liave  gradually  become 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 

The  tax  laws.  In  fact,  are  quite  lenient  on 
this  point.  The  capital  gains  treatment  of 
••livestock  held  for  I  reeding,  draft  or  dairy 
purposes"  In  in  exteislon  of  a  more  general 
rule  concerning  "projerty  used  In  business. 
If  a  retailer  sells  his  used  delivery  truck,  he 
has  a  capital  gain  on  any  profit  made  on  the 
sale.  The  original  ld(a  appears  to  have  been 
that  If  a  farmer  sold  a  bull  that  had  passed 
Its  prime,  he  would  je  In  a  position  similar 
to  the  retailer.  A  deaer  In  used  trucks,  how- 
ever, does  not  get  cipltal  gains  treatment; 
but   a   cattle   breeder   does. 

This  favored  treatment  of  the  livestock 
industry  was  no  doul  t  Intended  to  help  agri- 
culture a  sector  for  which  Congress  tradi- 
tionally has  a  soft  h  (art,  though  not  always 
a  hard  head.  Unfortv  nately.  agriculture  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  sins.  It  Is  doubtful.  In 
fact  If  the  capital  gains  treatment  of  live- 
stock is  of  much  hel  p  to  the  genuine  farm- 
ers who  are  rarely  in  high  tax  brackets. 

On  the  contrary,  b^  bringing  pseudo-farm- 
ers with  high  nonfatm  Incomes  into  cattle 
breeding.  It  sets  up  unfair  competition  for 
those  whose  Uvellhocd  depends  on  It. 

The  further  question  thus  raised  Is:  Who 
Is  a  farmer?  This  qiiestlon  has  often  come 
before  the  cotirts,  aid  the  upshot  of  all  the 
litigation  appears  ta  be  that  everybody  can 
be  treated  as  a  fartier  provided  he  Is  not 
overly  fond  of  farming.  The  tax  laws  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  so-called  "hobby  farmers" 
from  claiming  a  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
but  It  Is  easy  to  escape  this  classification  by 
asserting  some  hope  of  ultimate  profit. 

The  mere  fact  of  Joslng  money  year  after 
year  Is  not  considered  to  make  a  taxpayer  a 
hobby-farmer,  but  obe  rich  old  lady  was  put 
Into  this  category  (after  at  least  18  years  of 
unbroken   farm  loeaes)    when  a  misgrilded 


friend  testified  that  she  "Just  loved  farm- 
ing." 

If  the  tax  lavre  are  to  be  effective  In  this 
area,  a  more  sophisticated  definition  of 
farmers  Is  needed,  or,  alternatively,  the  off- 
setting of  farm  losses  against  other  income 
should  be  restricted.  But  this  restriction  has 
to  be  Introduced  with  due  regards  to  the  in- 
terests of  genuine  farmers. 

The  best  possibility  would  be  to  limit  the 
farm  loss  deduction  to,  say.  $10,000  in  any 
one  year,  with  provisions  to  carry  larger 
losses  backward  or  forward  to  be  offset 
against  earlier  or  later  farm  profits,  but  not 
against  nonfarm  income.  In  1962  the  tax- 
payers who  claimed  over  $10,000  in  farm 
losses  had  an  average  nonfarm  Income  of 
about  $50,000. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  treat  as 
farmers  only  those  who  have  derived  a  speci- 
fied fraction  of  their  income  from  farming 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Still  another  (similar  to  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal of  1963  which  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress) would  be  to  allow  capital  gains  treat- 
ment orily  for  the  amount  by  which  sales 
exceed  deductions  for  farm  losses  in  prior 
years.  This  proposal,  however,  would  not  deter 
those  who  do  not  take  capital  gains  at  all. 

Unless  something  is  done,  it  is  likely  that 
the  livestock  loophole  is  going  to  cost  more 
and  more  tax  revenue  without  any  visible 
economic  benefit.  Of  course,  this  loophole  is 
only  one  element  (and  probably  a  small  ele- 
ment) of  the  farm  tax  mystery.  More  anal- 
ysis Is  needed  to  determine  what  the  other 
elements  are. 

Analysis  requires  data,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  data  pubUshed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  though  voluminous  and  accurate, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Not  only  are  they 
very  slow  In  coming  (the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  have  been  published  is 
1962),  but  they  are  not  coordinated  with 
other  statistics,  such  as  the  National  Income 
Accounts.  It  Is.  therefore,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  good  a  Job  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  really  doing. 

It  is  well-known  that  it  collects  a  vast 
amount  of  money  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost  (about  50  cents  for  every  $100  col- 
lected) ,  but  this  may  testify  as  much  to  the 
law-abiding  nature  of  the  American  people 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Service.  The  data 
on  farm  taxation  suggest  this  is  one  area 
where  compliance  could  be  considerably  Im- 
proved. 

But  if  this  sacred  cow  is  to  be  finally  elimi- 
nated, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may 
need  some  help  from  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  George  A.  Lincoln,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


MILITARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE, 
UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Carpenter 
III  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee,  United  Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  E.  Johnson,  of  California, 
to  be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


"OVERSIGHT   ACTTVITIES"   OF 
LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  last,  under  date  of  January  25, 
1969,  I  sent  a  letter  to  all  committee 
chairmen  asking  that  they  do  what  they 
could  to  oversee  the  legislation  which 
had  been  approved  by  their  committees, 
passed  by  Congress,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  had  become  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
this  was  directed  at  the  present  admin- 
istration, the  Nixon  administration,  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
I  make  this  statement  for  the  Record  to 
make  my  position  known  without  ques- 
tion. 

Over  4  years  ago.  I  met  with  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  asked  them  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  for  the  over- 
sight process,  by  means  of  which  they 
and  their  committees  could  be  assured 
that  the  legislative  intent  of  Congress 
was  being  carried  out  and  that  the  mon- 
eys appropriated  by  Congress  were  being 
spent  as  Congress  intended.  Then,  on 
December  27,  1966,  I  sent  a  letter  to  all 
committee  chairmen  asking  them  to  un- 
dertake this  responsibility,  and — to  re- 
peat— on  January  25. 1969. 1  sent  another 
letter  to  all  committee  chairmen  express- 
ing the  same  sentiments. 

My  purpose  in  trying  to  stress  the  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  the  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  is  to  make  sure 


that  as  little  duplication  as  possible  takes 
place,  that  there  is  as  much  efficiency  as 
possible,  that  waste  of  whatever  nature 
and  wherever  found  will  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  laws  are  administered  as 
Congress  intended.  This  is  a  feeling  which 
I  am  sure  will  have  bipartisan  support — 
and  it  has  had  that  support — in  this 
body.  I  am  sure  the  executive  branch  oi 
the  Government  will  be  most  coopera- 
tive in  seeing  that  this  procedure  is  car- 
ried out. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letters  which 
I  sent  on  December  27,  1966,  and  Janu- 
ary 25.  1969,  to  all  committee  chairmen, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  or  THE  MAjoRrTY  Leader. 
Washington,  DC,  January  25,  1969. 
Sent  to  all  committee  chairmen. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  may  recall  that 
over  the  past  four  years  I  have  emphasized 
the  need  of  each  legislative  committee  to 
carry  out  "oversight  activities"  on  legislation 
which  passes  through  It.  The  results  to  date 
have  been  very  reassuring,  and  I  hope  that 
activities  of  this  nature  which  have  been 
pursued  for  sometime  as.  for  example,  in  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  others  inau- 
gurated In  recent  years  such  as  the  oversight 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  carried  on  by  other 
committees  so  that  the  Congress  can  keep 
a  close  watch  to  insure  that  the  Intent  of 
legislation  as  defined  by  the  Congress  will  be 
carried  Into  effect. 

In  this  way,  I  think  we  can  be  reasonably 
assured  that  the  funds  allocated  to  carry  out 
legislation  will  be  spent  In  accordance  with 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  that  administra- 
tion will  be  more  efficient  and  less  topheavy, 
that  waste  will  be  reduced,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple to  be  benefited  will  be  given  their  Just 
due. 

If  committees  will  assume  responsibility 
through  the  creation  of  oversight  subcom- 
mittees or  by  the  designation  of  standing 
subcommittees  to  carry  out  this  respKinslbil- 
Ity,  It  is  my  belief  that  the  benefits  accruing 
therefrom  will  be  very  substantial  and  that 
the  end  result  will  be  a  more  effective  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you,  as  Chairman, 
would  discuss  this  matter  with  your  commit- 
tee. I  want  you  to  know  that  the  work  which 
is  already  being  done  In  this  connection  is 
very  much  appreciated.  The  purport  of  this 
communication  is  to  urge  the  continuance 
and  further  development  of  the  oversight 
function. 

Must  close  now,  but  with  best  personal 
v^lshes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

December  27.  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  great  volume  of 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  during 
the  past  few  years  has  set  In  motion  new 
federal  programs  which  have  been  designed 
to  correspond  to  the  nation's  changing  needs. 
There  comes  to  mind,  for  example,  such 
measures  as  medical  care  for  the  aged,  ex- 
panded health  research,  programs  for  curbing 
water  and  air  pollution  and  for  safeguarding 
the  natural  heritage  of  America,  the  effort  to 
insure  equality  of  treatment  of  all  citizens. 
the  acts  which  seek  to  deal  with  urban  blight 
and  unrest  and  the  decay  of  vast  rural  areas 
and  the  many  programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  education. 

So  much  basic  legislation  was  enacted  in 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  requests  for  sweeping  new  legis- 


lative approaches  in  the  90th  Congress.  That 
is  not  to  say  all  that  confronts  us  In  the 
session  ahead  will  be  the  need  to  pass  ap- 
propriation bills  and  then  adjourn.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  next  Congress  will  also  see 
the  convergence  of  a  unique  opportunity 
with  a  great  need  for  a  concentrated  Senate 
exercise  of  the  oversight  function. 

I  would  hope  to  see,  in  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  the  beginning  of  a  major 
re-examlnatlon  of  what  we  have  done  In 
legislation  during  the  past  few  years.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  scope  of  this  work  and  the 
unprecedented  nature  of  much  of  it,  it  Is 
to  be  expected  that  there  exists  a  number  of 
rough  edges,  over-extensions  and  overlaps 
and,  perhaps,  even  significant  gaps.  A  thor- 
ough and  dispassionate  re-study  of  this  legis- 
lation, therefore,  could  lead  to  desirable  re- 
finements. 

What  applies  to  programs  which  we  have 
set  In  motion  In  recent  years,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, applies  with  equal  emphasis  to  those 
of  older  vintage.  There  comes  to  mind,  in  this 
connection,  legislation  on  the  military  draft, 
agricultural  subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another, 
foreign  aid.  Income  and  other  taxes  and 
many  others.  Pew  if  any  of  these  older  legis- 
lative structures  have  had  a  thorough-going, 
second-look  for  many  years.  These,  too.  It 
seems  to  me,  might  profitably  be  subject  to 
complete  re-study  by  the  Senate.  That  kind 
of  study  could  provide  not  only  a  basis  for 
adjustments  of  legislation,  as  necessary,  to 
the  current  needs  of  the  nation  but  also  a 
check  on  the  equity  and  efficacy  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Interpretations  and  practices 
which  have  developed. 

In  short,  what  is  suggested  is  that  the 
Committee  Chairman  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  committees  to  determine  with 
respect  to  matters  within  their  committee 
Jurisdiction  what,  in  their  Judgment,  might 
be  most  usefully  subjected  to  a  thorough- 
going oversight  at  this  time.  To  put  It  an- 
other way,  I  am  suggesting  that  committees 
Initiate  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  a  concen- 
trated re-examination  of  major  legislative 
structures  by  which  the  federal  government 
Is  enabled  to  play  Its  role  in  the  current  life 
and  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  I 
do  not  anticipate  much  more  than  a  begin- 
ning during  the  coming  session.  But  the 
time  seems  to  me  to  be  very  ripe  for  such 
a  beginning. 

May  I  take  note,  In  closing,  of  some  recent 
references  to  Viet  Nam  as  though  that  were 
the  only  reason  for  a  Congressional  "stop- 
and-look"  at  this  time.  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  problems  which  confront  us  at 
home  and  abroad  are  no  less  problems  be- 
cause of  the  serious  demands  on  our  re- 
sources for  Viet  Nam.  Nor  Is  there  any  less 
need  for  efficient  and  effective  government 
action,  adequately  but  not  wastefuUy  fl- 
anced.  to  meet  these  problems.  With  or  with- 
out Viet  Nam,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  through  its  commit- 
tees, would  have  a  responsibility  for  begin- 
ning the  kind  of  top-to-bottom  oversight 
which  is  suggested  herein. 

With  all  best  wishes  for  the  coming  year 
and  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  Mansfxeli). 
(Same  letter  sent  to  Committee  Chairman: 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Senator  Allen 
J.  EUender.  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  Senator 
Richard  B.  RusseU.  Senator  John  J.  Spark- 
man,  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Senator 
J.  W.  Pulbrlght.  Senator  J.  L.  McClellan,  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson.  Senator  James  O 
Eastland,  Senator  LUter  Hill,  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Senator  John  O. 
Pas  tore.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  simply 
to  Implement  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said,  when  the  late  Walter  George, 


of  Georgia,  whom  I  considered  one  of  the 
profound  Members  of  the  Senate,  was 
still  here,  I  recall  that  on  one  occasion 
he  said  to  me.  "Dirksen.  if  we  could  get 
the  laws  administered  according  to  the 
expressed  will  and  intent  of  Congress, 
this  would  be  a  different  Government." 

I  have  had  reason  to  reflect  upon  what 
the  late  Walter  George  said,  and  how 
true  it  was,  and  how  true  it  is.  So  I  fully 
share  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
majority  leader. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INAUGURAL  CEREMO- 
NIES—TRIBUTE TO  STAFF  MEM- 
BERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Inaugural  Ceremonies  that  11 
a  Republican  President  were  elected  in 
November,  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee should  devolve  upon  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  it  did. 

I  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  an  oner- 
ous burden,  to  say  the  least,  and  that 
we  had  to  be  fortified  with  some  help. 
I  therefore  asked  the  secretary  to  the 
minority,  Mr.  Mark  Trice,  to  undertake 
to  give  direction  to  the  chores  of  the 
committee;  and  we  selected  a  title  for 
him — "Executive  Director"  and  he  cheer- 
fully and  willingly  undertook  it. 

The  assistant  secretarj'  to  the  minor- 
ity, Mr.  William  Brownrigg,  also  waa 
pressed  into  service,  as  was  a  former  Sen- 
ate employee,  Mr.  William  Cheatham, 
former  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mr.  Cheatham  came 
back  just  to  help,  because  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  past  inaugural  ceremonies. 

I  should  add  Miss  Dorothy  Bums,  who 
is  secretary  to  the  secretary  to  the  mi- 
nority, and  Mrs.  Jeanne  G.  Dorrance 
who  shared  the  secretarial  duties. 

We  also  asked  the  Republican  policy 
committee  to  lend  a  hand  and  they  as- 
signed Mr.  Br>-an  F.  La  Plante,  deputy 
staff  director.  Miss  Cynthia  Cronin  also 
joined  the  staff  for  the  final  2  weeks.  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Dunphy,  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  his  administrative  assistant. 
Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Lacovara.  and  his  dep- 
uty. Mr.  William  H.  Wannall,  rendered 
competent  and  efiScient  service. 

The  fact  that  the  inauguration  went 
off  without  a  hitch.  I  think,  is  a  high 
compliment  to  how  thoroughly  the  work 
was  done  in  the  field  of  security,  the 
music,  the  clergymen,  and  others  who 
were  a  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Likewise  Bob  Meredith,  who  is  an  as- 
sistant in  the  minority  cloakroom,  volun- 
teered his  services  and  was  very  helpful. 

Then,  I  should  add  that  my  own  per- 
sonal secretary.  Glee  Gomien  was  truly  a 
tower  of  strength  and  she  dedicated  her- 
self to  the  job  to  make  sure  that  insofar 
as  possible  everybody  would  be  satisfied 
so  far  as  tickets  were  concerned,  and 
where  they  would  find  their  places. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
now  thank  each  of  them  as  profoundly 
and  profusely  as  I  can  because  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  work  they  did. 

Mr.  President,  in  going  down  the 
Avenue  uith  the  new  President  and  the 
outgoing  President,  I  noticed,  notwith- 
standing the  many  rumors  with  which 
we  had  to  deal,  that  there  was  decorum 
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and  order,  and  in  large  measure  It 
was  due  to  th0  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  and  up  h^re  on  the  Hill,  to  the 
Capitol  Police  force.  I  have  undertaken 
to  write  to  the  ikeads  of  both  of  these 
police  forces  a  Iptter  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation. 


I 

CHICAGO  POEJCE  DEPARTMENT 
AND  MAYOR  DALEY  DESERVED 
CONDEMNATION  OP  COMMTTTKE 
HEADED  BY  DR.  MILTON  EISEN- 
HOWER I 
Mr.  YOUNG  qf  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 


the  report  Issued 


by  the  National  Com- 


mittee on  the  Cajuses  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  headed  by  Dr.  Milton  Elsen- 
hower stated  thftt  the  violence  which 
occurred  In  Chicago  during  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  "over- 
whelmingly" on  the  police  side  to  the 
point  of  being  a'  "police  riot."  The  In- 
vestigators concluded  that  while  some 
demonstrators  were  guilty  of  provoking 
the  police  through  words  and  acts,  the 
Chicago  police  wo-e  guilty  of  using  exces- 
sive and  often  brutal  force  in  handling 
demonstrators.  More  shocking  is  the 
conclusion  of  thfe  committee  that  vio- 
lence was  "often;  inflicted  upon  persons 
who  had  broken!  no  law,  disobeyed  no 
orders,  made  no ;  threat"  and  who  were 
peaceful  spectators,  newsmen,  or  merely 
residents  of  the  |  area. 

It  Is  evident  th^t  in  crowds  of  demon- 
strators there  ai|e  Invariably  some  in- 
dividuals seeking  to  create  trouble  if  pos- 
sible. To  say  these  persons  are  Commu- 
nists or  nihilists  j  is  a  reckless  misstate- 
ment of  fact.  Crbwds  of  demonstrators 
can  readily  be  (iontroUed.  Those  non- 
violent demonstititors  in  Chicago,  and 
there  were  thousands  of  them,  should 
have  been  protected  by  the  Chicago  po- 
lice. Many  were  mercilessly  beaten.  Police 
violence  in  excess  of  authority  is  intoler- 
able. It  Is  danggrous.  Who  is  there  to 


protect  the  public 


law?  It  is  the  di  ty  of  law  enforcement 


ofiBcials  to  control 
or  participate  in 
did  in  Chicago.  It 
Daley  was  guilty 


violence,  not  to  cause  it 
it.  as  many  policemen 
is  clear  now  that  Mayor 
of  overkill. 


the   other   body, 
strong  hope  that 


when  police  violate  the 


THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  the  90th 
Congress  this  bod  y  passed  a  congression- 
al reform  bill  wMch  failed  of  action  in 
I  rise  to  express  the 
this  Congress  will  give 
early  consideratipn  to  immediate  con- 
gressional reform  so  that  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  pf  having  It  passed  by 
both  bodies.  [ 

I  would  like  td  express  the  same  view 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Veterark'  Committee,  the  pro- 
posal for  which  i^  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  on  which 
I  serve.  Several  jbills  have  been  intro- 
duced, one  by  tie  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
one  by  me,  ancj  other  Senators  have 
Introduced  sinul^  bills. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  hope  the 
majority  and  minority  sides  can  work 
out  a  system  scinehow  in  this  session 
whereby  the  dupication  of  appearances 


of  so  many  officials  from  the  executive 
body  before  congressional  committees 
can  be  minimized.  I  realize  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  but  in  past  years  many 
Cabinet  officers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments have  spent  interminable  hours  be- 
fore Senate  and  House  committees,  and 
after  having  testified  before  one  commit- 
tee they  are  asked  the  same  questions 
by  another  committee,  and  then  another 
committee.  If  there  were  some  way  by 
which,  where  only  a  limited  area  of  in- 
terest exists  on  the  part  of  one  commit- 
tee, a  committee  could  agree,  with  the 
consent  of  the  committee  having  the  ma- 
jor concern  In  the  matter,  to  delegate 
some  of  its  members  to  sit  In  on  the 
hearing,  it  would  help  greatly. 

If  that  cannot  be  done,  and  I  know 
there  is  resistance,  perhaps  a  plan  could 
be  agreed  upon  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  others  could  be 
saved  time  by  working  out  some  sort  of 
schedule  whereby  such  a  person  might 
make  his  appearance  within  a  given  week 
before  several  committees  so  he  could  go 
back  to  the  work  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. 

I  hope  some  thought  will  be  given  to 
these  matters  and  that  Is  why  I  have  ex- 
pressed these  views  early  in  the  session. 


HENRY  H.   FOWLER,  FORMER  SEC- 
RETARY   OF    THE    TREASURY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  Virginia  is 
proud  of  her  sons  who  have  served  the 
Nation  through  the  years.  On  December 
20,  another  great  Virginian  terminated, 
for  the  present,  his  official  service  to  the 
country.  The  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  known 
to  practically  all  officialdom  In  Wash- 
ington as  Joe  Fowler,  returned  to  private 
life. 

Joe  Fowler  was  bom  and  reared  In 
Virginia  and  obtained  most  of  his  formal 
education  in  Virginia  Institutions.  On 
November  8.  1968.  Secretary  Fowler  sub- 
mitted his  resignation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the 
President  and  President  Johnson's  re- 
sponse be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  President's 
press  conference  on  January  17.  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  Secretary  Fowler's 
efforts  in  connection  with,  eliminating 
the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Text  of  the  Letter  to  thk  Presidbnt  Prom 

Secretary    of    the    Treasurt    Henbt    H 

Fowler 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  discussed  some 
personal  circumstances  which  caxised  me  to 
consider  a  return  to  private  life.  In  the  light 
of  the  economic  and  financial  problems  then 
confronting  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  deferred  my  departure. 

Now  the  situation  is  quite  different.  Today, 
the  nation's  current  economic,  fiscal  and  fi- 
nancial pMDsture  and  near-term  outlook  seems 
reasonably  satisfactory  and  stable.  On  March 
31  you  announced  your  retirement  as  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969.  and  today.  November  5.  a  new 
President  will  be  elected. 

You  have  been  understanding  and  sympa- 
thetic with  my  need  to  relinquish  my  official 
responsibilities  sometime  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  so  that  I  may  make  some  definite 
personal  decisions  for  private  life. 


In  this  context.  I  am  submitting  my  resig- 
nation as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and, 
with  your  consent,  will  leave  that  office  on  or 
about  December  20. 

Of  course,  after  December  20  I  would  ex- 
pect to  make  myself  available  to  you,  the  act- 
ing officials  of  this  Department,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  new  Administration  for  what- 
ever time  would  be  desirable  to  complete  the 
process  of  orderly  transition  for  which  we 
are  making  careful  preparation. 

In  this  connection,  It  may  be  useful  to 
summarize  the  current  economic  and  finan- 
cial situation  which  our  successors  are  In- 
heriting as  I  see  It  today. 

May  I  reassert  what  Is  Implicit  from  our  re- 
lationship after  my  previous  resignation  as 
Under  Secretary  In  April  1964  and  my  serv- 
ice since  you  recalled  me  to  this  office— my 
personal  loyalty  and  devotion  to  you,  my  deep 
admiration  for  the  extraordinary  ability. 
courage  and  dedication  with  which  you  have 
ennobled  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  and  my 
graUtude  for  letting  me  share  with  you  and 
my  Cabinet  colleagues  the  unprecedented  ac- 
complishments, as  well  as  the  difficulties,  of 
the    national    government    in    these    recent 

years. 

It  U  my  conviction  that  your  Presidency  Is 
one  in  which  the  national  government  ful- 
filled, to  an  unusual  degree,  the  purpose  and 
promise  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution 
for  those  living  and  generations  to  come. 

In  leaving,  may  I  thank  you  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  your  staff  for  the  personal  kind- 
ness and  unfailing  friendship  which  Trudye 
and  I  will  always  treasure. 

And  needless  to  say,  I  hope  that  when  we 
have  returned  to  private  life  and  are  no 
longer  just  across  the  street,  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  two  grandfathers  to  enjoy 
relaxing  together  as  we  recall  the  strenuous 

times.  ,r^    ,^     4. 

God  bless  and  keep  you,  Mr.  President. 

Text  of  the  Letter  Prom  the  President  to 

Secretary    of    the    Treasury    Henry    H. 

Fowler 

For  three  and  one-half  years  you  have  sat 
at  my  side  at  the  Cabinet  table  while  we 
met  the  tests  of  our  time. 

I  really  know  that  the  great  adventiu'e  we 
have  shared  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  when 
I  accept  your  letter  of  resignation. 

You  leave  behind  you  a  legacy  to  all  the 
American  people  that  few  men  could  claim. 

When  the  gold  crisis  threatened  to  destroy 
the  world's  monetary  system,  your  firm  lead- 
ership helped  to  avert  disaster  and  assure 
the  strength  of  the  dollar.  You  were  the 
grand  architect  of  the  most  significant  re- 
forms m  the  International  monetary  system 
since  Bretton  Woods. 

You  were  the  man  at  the  bridge  who 
steered  through  Congress  the  antl-lnflation 
tax  so  eesenUal  to  our  prosperity.  And  that 
prosperity— without  parallel  In  the  history 
of  naUons— will  forever  bear  your  mark.  Men 
who  know  your  reputation,  and  children  who 
have  never  heard  your  name  Inherit  that  gift 
which  you  have  labored  so  hard  to  fashion. 

I  know,  Joe,  at  what  personal  cost  you 
have  served  the  people  of  America — well  be- 
yond the  period  of  your  Initial  commitment. 
You  are  one  of  the  American  great,  who  will 
be  long  remembered  as  the  Secretary  who 
thought  of  financial  values  In  the  broader 
ccwitext  of  human  values. 

Lady  Bird  and  I  have  always  treasured 
the  strength  which  you  and  Trudye  have 
given  us  through  the  blessing  of  your  friend- 
ship. We  look  forward  to  drawing  on  that 
strength  In  the  years  ahead. 

Press  Conference  No.  135  of  the  President 
c"  THE  United  States,  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington.  D.C.  January 
17.  1969 

Question.  How,  sir.  did  you  make  the  defi- 
cit In  the  balance  of  payments  disappear  m 
the  last  two  weeks  of  your  Administration? 
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The  President.  I  think  sometimes  you  are 
lucky  and  sometimes  you  are  unlucky.  I  think 
It  Is  a  combination  of  very  long  and  hard 
work  primarily  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
Fowler,  who  Is  one  of  the  most  tenacious 
men  I  have  ever  known  and  who  tried  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  coimtry  and  the  trustee, 
and  never  let  a  dollar  go  out  that  he  did  not 
personally  approve.  He  spent  his  last  few 
months  going  around  the  world  trying  to 
bring  as  many  dollars  In  as  he  could. 

He  recommended  to  the  President  and  the 
President  adopted  a  balance  of  payments 
policy  that  encouraged  our  business  Institu- 
tions to  do  some  of  their  flnancmg  abroad. 

The  Interest  rate  question,  of  course, 
helped.  A  good  many  people  were  attracted 
to  this  country  by  what  they  could  earn  on 
their  money  and  also  they  are  very  Interested 
In  America's  Industrial  system  and  our 
stocks.  I  don't  think  I  did  It  all.  I  think  we 
got  some  good  breaks. 

I  think  Secretary  Fowler's  vision  and  te- 
nacity paid  off  and  I  think  we  had  a  good 
many  friends  In  the  world  who  helped  us  in 
circumstances  that  bounced  our  way. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  I>RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conslnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  31.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
this  would  mean  the  pending  business 
goes  to  the  calendar  and  ceases  to  be  the 
pending  business  on  the  floor.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  imderstanding? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
calendar.  It  is  still  on  the  calendar,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  taken  from  the 
calendar.  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  the  majority 
leader  states  the  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  take  up  dies  with  an  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beg  the  Presiding 

Officer's  pardon?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  take  up  dies  with  an  adjourn- 
ment. .   . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presidmg 
Officer.  That  was  exactly  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  question  I  want  to  address  to  our 
distinguished  leader  is  this:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  those  of  us  who  are  strongly 


opposed  to  the  proposed  emasculation  of 
the  cloture  rule,  rule  XXII.  are  prepared 
to  speak  today,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman  and  Mr. 
Allen)  on  this  side  have  prepared  ad- 
dresses; and.  likewise,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) Is  prepared  to  proceed. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  In  view  of 
the  announcement,  in  view  of  the  press 
of  committee  business  and  other  business 
elsewhere,  it  might  be  wise  to  request 
these  gentlemen  to  be  content  with 
simply  having  the  Record  show  their 
willingness  and  their  preparedness  to  go 
ahead,  without  edifying  the  Senate  with 
their  proposed  remarks  or  having  an  ex- 
tension of  their  remarks  printed  In  the 
Record,  which  means  additional  expense 
to  the  Nation.  I  am  asking  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  that  would 
conform  with  his  views,  in  view  of  the 
situation  just  announced  by  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would,  indeed. 
The  majority  leader  has  no  choice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  If  he  will  yield  further,  and  if  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  permit  me,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  warmly  to  thank 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  leader, 
the  whips  on  both  sides,  the  entire  lead- 
ership on  both  sides,  and  all  Senators  on 
both  sides,  for  the  very  great  courtesies 
which  they  have  extended  to  these  of  us 
who,  they  may  have  thought,  were  a 
little  bit  obdurate  in  our  position,  but 
who.  nevertheless,  had  very  strong  con- 
victions on  the  matter  which  has  been 

pending. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  If  any  Senators 
have  ever  been  treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration,  we  have  been  so  treated 
by  those  I  have  mentioned— in  fact,  by 
the  entire  leadership  and  memership  of 
the  Senate;  and  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  .J      ^     T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  those  comments.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows  that  in  this 
body,  courtesy  is  a  two-way  street.  We 
get  what  we  give.  I  must  express  my  de- 
light with  the  tone  of  the  debate,  if  not 
with  the  results  up  to  this  time.  But  the 
leadership  was  faced  with  a  number  of 
choices.  The  resolution  could  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  the  request  that  it 
be  reported  back  to  the  Senate  at  a  time 
certain.  That  would,  of  course,  have 
taken  unanimous  consent  which  I  doubt 
would  have  been  given.  It  could  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  where  it  very  likely 
would  have  died  a  slow  death. 

The  third  alternative  was  to  do  what 
we  have  done  just  now. 

The  fourth  alternative,  which  I  am 
considering,  because  I  do  not  think  this 
matter  is  as  yet  dead,  is  the  possibility  of 
introducing  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  might  be  able  to  face  up  to  a  three- 
fifths  proposal  with  some  degree  of 
rigidity  in  reverse,  and  give  some  assur- 
ance to  those  of  us  Interested  in  such  a 
ratio  and  who  fear  the  imposition  of  a 
majority  vote  for  cloture. 

I  thought  that  I  should  make  these  re- 
marks so  that  the  Senate  will  know  what 


choices  the  leadership  had.  and  what  the 
leadership  at  this  time  Is  In  the  process 
of  comtemplatlng  and  considering. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  again? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  find  new  reasons  for 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Perhaps  the 
Idea  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
might  be  the  answer  to  this  problem  and 
would  give  some  protection  to  many  who 
feel  that  this  effort  is  just  a  step  toward 
majority  cloture.  We  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  because,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
himself,  all  of  those  who  spoke  yester- 
day in  the  cause  of  cloture  upon  the 
pending  motion  had  previously  voted  to 
uphold  former  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
the  then  President  of  the  Senate,  in  his 
ruling  that  majority  cloture  would  lie 
and  was  the  appropriate  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  In  the  con- 
sidering of  not  just  rule  XXII  but  all 

rules.  _    . 

Certainly  the  Senator  will  not  find  us 
completely  obdurate  in  consideration  of 
all  matters.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  already  indicated  that  he  himself 
favors  one  amendment  which  has  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  here  on  the  fioor. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
mentioned  another  amendment  which  he 
favors.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Mil- 
ler) has  even  offered  an  amendment  at 
this  early  stage  of  debate.  :  am  sure  there 
will  be  other  suggestions.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  course  that  would  meet  with 
more  or  less  approval  to  have  this  matter 
frozen  in  form  into  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  cannot  speak  for  others. 
I  shall  not.  at  this  time,  speak  finally 
for  myself.  But  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Is  thinking  of 
such  a  far-flung  basis  of  possible  methods 
to  deal  with  this  very  difficult  situation. 

Again  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  sen- 
timents just  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  May  I  say 
that  the  only  rays  of  light  which  I  have 
seen  during  the  course  of  this  debate.  In- 
dicating a  change  In  the  rigidity  of  some 
of  us,  are  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  himself  as  well  as  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright)  . 


WILL   CONSERVATION   GET   A 
WESTERN  LABEL? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  of  comment  on 
the  Hickel  nomination  for  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  what  is  ahead  for  liim. 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Saturday.  January  25.  under  the  byline 
of  Merlo  J.  Pusey. 

The  article  asks  the  question :  '  Will 
Conservation  Get  a  Western  Label?"  and 
points  out  how  much  wider  are  the  hori- 
zons of  the  Interior  Department  than 
they  were  8  years  ago  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  total-environment  concept  of 
consei-vation.  Mr.  Pusey.  who  Incidentally 
is  a  westerner  himself,  from  my  own 
State  of  Utah,  emphasizes  that  the  new- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  have  prob- 
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dimensions"  Involv- 


lems  of  "staggering 
Ing  the  entire  countrkr. 

I  ask  unanimou!  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  arlpcle  be  carried  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pijinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Will  Conservation  oet  a  Westkrn  Labkl? 
(By   Merlo  J.    Pusey) 

(NoTX. — Tbla  Is  the  seventh  In  a  series  of 
articles  based  on  tal«B  with  key  figures  of 
the  Johnson  Adminlslratlon  about  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  President  Nixon.) 

The  furor  that  has  ben  raised  about  Gov- 
ernor Hlckel  tells  us  a  [great  deal  about  what 
ha«  happened  In  the  Interior  Department 
and  In  the  country  li  recent  years.  People 
are  much  more  alert  t^  the  perils  of  a  fouled 
environment  than  they  have  been  before. 
Conservation  has  beccmie,  not  merely  a  re- 
gional Interest  of  the  west,  but  a  vital  con- 
cern of  the  entire  Nation. 

This  Is  the  basic  ijeason  for  widespread 
concern  over  Governor  Hlckel's  qualifications 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  he  had 
come  Into  the  office  a]  decade  ago.  few  eye- 
brows would  have  been  raised.  The  country 
would  probably  have  icqulesced.  with  little 
concern,  In  the  choice]  of  a  Westerner  to  do 
a  Western.  Job.  Todayj  however.  Interior  Is 
deeply  Involved  with 


he  protection  of  the 
ut  the  great  urban 
1th  grazing  and  the 
and  stone  arches, 
all  Is  entitled  to  a 
T   having   taken   the 


environment  In  and 
centers  no  less  than 
preservation  of  geyser 

Former   Secretary 
good    deal   of   credit 

Western  label  off  the  department.  Though  a 
Westerner  himself,  he  sought  to  emphasize 
the  department's  new  rjesponslbllltles  In  con- 
trolling -vater  poUutloil  and  other  aspects  of 
our  total  environment]  In  an  Interview  the 
other  day  he  Indicated  that  he  regards  the 
push  toward  a  total-eiivlroninent  concept  of 
conservation  as  his  greatest  accomplishment 
at   Interior. 

There  Is  no  Indlcatlori  that  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
understood  this  transljormatlon  of  the  In- 
terior Department  whe(n  he  accepted  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  offer  to  h^ad  It.  But  this  Is  the 
fact  confronting  him.  ^d  It  Is  against  this 
background  that  his  {}erformance  will  be 
Judged 

The  effect  of  this  transformation  la  greatly 
to  multiply  the  scope  of  the  problems  that 
are  tossed  Into  the  lap  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary. His  task  of  cleaning  up  the  Nation's 
rivers,  for  example,  Is  staggering  In  Its  dimen- 
sions. To  be  sure,  the  water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Clean  RlVers  Act  of  1966  pro- 
vided the  basic  tools  ior  this  undertaking. 
But  the  program  has  niot  yet  gotten  off  the 
ground. 

One  of  the  chief  ta^ks  Is  financing  the 
sewage  plants  needed  tq  keep  filth  out  of  the 
rivers.  Hope  of  getting  jthe  J  1.2  billion  con- 
templated In  Federal  matching  funds  seemed 
to  be  very  rtim  under  tne  tight  budgets  fore- 
seen ahead  until  a  plap  was  devised  to  let 
the  states  Issue  the  neoessary  bonds  and  al- 
low the  Federal  matchftig  funds  to  be  sup- 
plied In  the  form  of  pajjments  on  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  stata  bonds.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose,  which  would :  also  bring  the  big 
cities  Into  the  program,  Iwas  advanced  almost 
to  the  point  of  enactment  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  It  failed  In  cooference. 

If  the  new  Secretary  buts  fresh  steam  be- 
hind this  Idea,  an  enormous  program  In  the 
construction  of  sewers  may  be  anticipated. 
With  the  possible  expe|>dlture  of  $4  billion 
for  this  purpose,  the  etonomlc  Impact  may 
rival  that  of  the  hlghwasjs  program.  Of  greater 
long-range  significance,  however,  will  be  the 
rescue  of  many  majestlp  streams  which  are 
now  little  more  than  op^  sewers. 

One  other  serious  pro|)lem  confrontliig  the 
Interior  Department  appears  to  have  been 
solved,  at  least  temper  urlly,  wltb  Oovemor 


Hlckel's  pledge  to  continue  the  Udall  freeze 
on  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  In  Alaska. 
Since  most  of  the  land  in  Alaska  Is  owned  by 
the  Government,  Congress  agreed,  In  passing 
the  statehood  law,  to  give  Alaska  about  120 
million  acres  of  Its  own  choosing.  The  gift  was 
made  contingent,  however,  on  the  undefined 
claims  of  Eskimos,  Indians  and  other  native 
groups.  Because  of  the  recent  excitement  over 
minerals  and  petroleum  In  Alaska,  Udall  sus- 
pended the  withdrawal  of  lands  by  the  state 
for  two  years  so  that  Congress  could  legislate 
on  the  native  claims. 

Hlckel  had  Indicated  that  he  might  re- 
verse this  order  because  hq  viewed  It  as  im- 
posing severe  restrictions  on  the  state.  In  the 
hearings  on  his  confirmation,  however,  he 
agreed  to  let  the  freeze  remain,  except  In 
cases  Involving  no  native  claims,  so  that  the 
present  Congress  will  have  an  opportuntly  to 
dispose  of  the  matter  In  an  equitable  fashion. 
Potentially  the  most  troublesome  problem 
that  the  new  Secretary  will  have  to  deal  with 
Is  the  oil  Import  program  which  he  la  to 
administer.  The  policy  of  restricting  oil  Im- 
ports (txxlay  the  Inflow  amounts  to  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  country's  total  oil  supply)  was 
set  up  by  executive  order  on  national  secu- 
rity grounds.  The  country,  It  Is  said,  must 
maintain  a  healthy  oil  Industry  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  have  ample  fuel  In  case 
of  emergency.  But  there  Is  much  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  system  as  It  now  operates,  and 
many  feel  that  It  should  be  abolished. 

Former  Secretary  Udall  noted  the  other 
day  that  the  oU-lmport  program  "Isn't  ex- 
actly a  freeze,  but  it  has  the  effect,  over-all, 
of  kind  of  keeping  things  In  status  quo."  Al- 
though Udall  tried  to  give  the  system  some 
degree  of  flexibility,  many  think  he  was  too 
cautious. 

WUl  Walter  Hlckel  be  leas  so?  No  one  can 
be  sure  In  advance  how  a  man  will  respond 
to  a  responsibility  of  this  kind.  Some  who 
know  Governor  Hlckel  say  he  has  the  tough- 
ness to  stand  up  to  the  oil  Industry.  Others 
fear  that  he  thinks  like  an  oilman. 

A  severe  test  will  come  when  the  Secretary 
Is  confronted  by  New  England's  plea  for  a 
free  trade  zone  and  a  giant  oil  refinery  at 
Machlasport,  Maine.  Occidental  Petroleum 
would  bring  In  relatively  low-cost  crude  for 
refining  In  the  free  port  and  would  make 
cheaper  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  available  In 
New  England  In  addition  to  reshlpplng  some 
abroad. 

Governor  Hlckel  originally  opposed  the 
project,  but  the  current  Indications  are  that 
he  Is  making  a  more  thotightful  reassessment. 
There  will  be  an  acute  need  for  appraisal  of 
the  project  on  Its  merits  and  for  Increasing 
flexibility  In  managing  the  oil-quota  sjretem. 
It  Is  supi>osed  to  operate  In  the  national  In- 
terest, with  equity  for  all  sections  of  the 
country.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
not effect  adjustments  on  a  reasonable  and 
eqtiitable  basis.  Congress  may  have  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject. 

Another  xirgent  task  for  the  new  Secretary 
la  the  overhaul  of  the  obsolete  Mining  Act 
of  1872.  As  Secretary  Udall  noted  Just  before 
stepping  out,  this  law  operates  "as  an  out- 
right giveaway  of  vital  resources."  Miners 
may  go  onto  public  lands  and  seize  and 
disrupt  them.  For  a  pittance  a  prospector 
may  obtain  several  hundred  acres  of  valua- 
ble mineral  lands  or  national  forest.  Congress 
has  even  decreed  that  wilderness  areas  may 
be  disrupted  by  this  ridiculous  system  iintil 
1988, 

There  seems  to  be  ample  reason  for  the 
conclusion  that  adoption  of  a  new  mining 
law  Is  the  most  Important  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business  before  congress  so  far  as  natu- 
ral resources  are  concerned.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  new  leasing  system  that  would  bring 
the  government  adequate  compensation  for 
minerals  taken  from  the  public  domain  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  scenic,  recreational 
and  wilderness  areas. 
The  spurt  of  activity  In  recent  years  on 


national  parks  has  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  possibilities.  There  Is  special  need  to  con- 
centrate on  additional  parks  near  the  great 
urban  centers,  but  the  magnificent  scenery 
still  outside  the  National  Parks  System  In 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  some  of  the  other  states 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  merits  of  the 
immense  parks  proposed  by  Udall  and  re- 
jected by  L.  B.  J.  In  their  last  hours  In  office 
win  need  special  attention. 

The  new  Secretary  will  also  be  confronted 
by  a  creditable  record  bequeathed  by  his 
predecessor.  It  Includes  the  creatlon»and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Fund, 
the  enactment  of  basic  legislation  for  the 
control  of  water  and  air  pollution,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Water  Commission, 
creation  of  the  wilderness  system,  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  and  the  national 
system  of  trails.  About  60  new  units  were 
brought  into  the  National  Park  System,  In- 
cluding national  parks  In  the  redwoods  and 
the  North  Cascades  and  seacoast  parks  In 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Wildlife  was  given 
greater  protection  with  the  creation  of  39 
additional  refuges. 

Continuation  of  the  national  policies  be- 
hind these  projects  Is  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  country.  Conservation  has  be- 
come an  Imperative  of  our  generation  if  we 
are  to  recaptiu-e  a  tolerable  environment  and 
preserve  It  for  the  future.  Udall  has  a  phrase 
that  fits  well  Into  the  framework  of  this 
problem — "the  development  of  higher  con- 
cepts of  earth  stewardship."  The  new  admin- 
istration will  necessarily  have  Its  own  style 
and  techniques  In  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems but  they  need  to  be  geared  to  a  very 
broad  policy  of  keeping  our  part  of  the  con- 
tinent a  fit  place  to  live  In. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  RECIPIENTS  LT. 
COL.  JOE  M.  JACKSON  AND  MAJ. 
STEPHEN  M.  PLESS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
a  holiday  in  Newnan,  Ga.,  and  an  old- 
time  celebration  including  a  parade  and 
barbecue  is  being  staged  to  honor  Lt.  Col. 
Joe  M.  Jackson  and  Maj.  Stephen  M. 
Pless  who  wear  the  Nation's  most  coveted 
medal  for  bravery — the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  Although  this  grand  af- 
fair and  holiday  is  purely  local  and  will 
only  break  the  daily  routines  of  the  resi- 
dents of  this  small  city,  some  40  miles 
southwest  of  Atlanta,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  me  for  the  entire  Nation  to  take 
note  of  this  celebration. 

When  President  Johnson  decorated 
these  men  along  with  two  others  at  the 
White  House  on  January  16,  it  marked 
the  first  time  two  men  from  one  city  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  same 
presidential  ceremony.  This  would  have 
been  significant  enough  if  they  had  come 
from  one  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Atlanta,  but 
this  is  particularly  significant  since  they 
are  both  natives  of  a  city  of  only  about 
15,000  people. 

In  serving  their  coimtry  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Colonel  Jackson 
and  Major  Pless  have  brought  great 
honor  and  distinction  to  Georgia  and 
Newnan  and  they  can  also  be  considered 
as  living  testimony  to  the  moral  fiber 
and  strength  of  character  that  is  devel- 
oped in  smaller  communities  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation. 

As  heroes  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  military  history,  Georgia  is 
proud  to  claim  them  as  native  sons.  Over 
a  span  of  years,  I  have  heard  my  people 
denounced  and  charged  with  many  weak- 
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nesses   and   human   frailties,   but  even 
those  with  the  most  congenital  preju- 
dices against  the  people  of  the  South 
have  never  accused  them  of  being  cow- 
ards. Quite  the  contrary,  I  have  never 
known  a  military  man  in  all  of  my  years 
of  connection  with  the  armed  service  who 
did  not  generally  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  a  foxhole  with  a  Georgian. 
The  White  House  ceremony  at  which 
these  Medals  of  Honor  were  presented 
was    also   the    final    official   tiibute   to 
America's  fighting  men  by  our  Nation's 
Commander  in  Chief  of  more  than  5 
years.  President  Johnson  served  in  an 
era  when  our  country  called  for  great 
sacrifices  from  the  men  who  wear  our 
Nation's  uniform,   and  he  has  had  to 
stand  up  vmder  the  endless  tragedies  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  more  than  any  other 
American.  He  has  known  the  personal 
impact  of  this  war  as  well  as  its  impact 
on  our  Nation,  and  I  think  it  was  highly 
appropriate   that,    by   coincidence,    the 
honorees  at  this  ceremony  Included  a 
member  of  an  Air  Force  military  airlift 
unit  and  a  marine  major. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  President  Johnson's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Ceremony 
FOR  THE  Presentation  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Pour  Members  or  the  UNriED 
States  Armed  Forces,  the  East  Room 
Members    of    Congress,    Secretary    Resor, 
Secretary  Ignatius,  Secretary  Brown,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
members     of     the     families,     ladles     and 
gentlemen. 

For  the  final  time  during  my  Presidency 
this  house  Is  graced  with  the  company  of  the 
lieroes  who  have  scaled  heights  known  only 
to  a  very  few  men  In  this  land. 

The  courage  of  the  bravest  In  war  Is  a  rare 
and  special  quality.  It  knows  no  rank  or  sta- 
tion. Generals  and  privates  have  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  Riflemen  and  sailors,  pilots 
and  priests  have  worn  It  on  their  breasts. 

It  has  gone  to  every  kind  of  man  that  our 
country  has  ever  produced.  They  have  come 
from  the  cities  and  the  farms  In  every  section 
of  our  land— from  very  humble  homes  and 
from  families  of  great  wealth. 

I  don't  know  what  there  Is  In  this  Georgia 
water,  but  there  Is  something  very  special 
In  this  ceremony.  Two  of  the  recipients  today 
come  from  the  same  town  In  this  great  State 
of  Georgia.  It  made  me  really  sorry  my  grand- 
father left  there,  because  It  gives  me  such 
great  pride  In  you  gentlemen  whose  families 
had  been  friends  even  before  you  entered  the 
service 

We  have  had  workers  and  scholars,  busi- 
nessmen and  professional  soldiers.  They  have 
lived  in  different  times,  fought  on  different 
fields.  They  have  demonstrated  their  bravery 
many  times  In  different  ways,  but  they  have 
all  shared  one  noble  distinction. 

Each  man  heard  the  call  of  duty  in  an  hour 
of  hard  challenge  and  each  man  answered 
that  call  with  a  courage  beyond  demand. 

So  now  the  names  of  Jackson  and  Pless, 
Lassen  and  Dlx  are  added  to  this  roster  of 
the  very  brave  and  the  record  of  their  deeds, 
at  the  very  summit  of  human  testing,  will 
forever  now  be  part  of  the  history  of  valor. 

The  words  "Above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty"  would  never  sound  again  In  the  world 
that  we  want  and  work  for.  Never  again 
would  war  summon  the  best  that  men  can 
give. 


But  when  that  day  comes,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  high  place  of  honor  for  the  men 
who  have  bought  It — for  all  the  good  and 
gallant  fighting  men  who  took  their  duty 
as  they  found  It,  and  discharged  it  always 
with  a  courage  of  giants. 

Such  men  are  with  us  here  today,  and 
we — who  owe  them  and  their  comrades  so 
much— all  stand  Ull  In  their  presence. 

I  should  say  that  the  thing  that  has  given 
me  more  strength,  as  well  as  more  comfort 
and  confidence.  In  the  five  years  of  respon- 
sibility that  I  have  carried,  have  been  our 
men  In  uniform — from  those  distinguished, 
outstanding  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  down  to  the  lowest  sailor  or  airman. 
Marine  or  Army.  They  have  never  disap- 
pointed me  once  and  they  have  preserved 
freedom  for  us  many  times  with  their  own 
blood. 
The  Secretary  will  read  the  citations. 
(The  citations  were  read.) 
I  want.  If  I  may.  to  meet  the  members  of 
the  families  and  the  members  of  Congress 
The  Joint  Chiefs  are  here.  We  want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  coming. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  have  a  picture 
with  Mr.  Pless  and  Mr.  Jackson.  I  doubt  that 
there  are  many  towns  of  under  15,000  popu- 
lation that  have  produced  two  Medal  of 
Honor  vrtnners  In  the  same  day. 

I  would  like  to  keep  this  picture  among 
my  souvenirs  taecavise  it  happens  that  one 
of  them  Is  from  the  123rd  where  I  have  a 
Loadmaster  son-in-law,  and  the  other  Is  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  that  we  have  represented 
out  there,  too. 

I  want  to  send  the  other  one  to  Secretary 
Rusk,  because  he  Is  from  Georgia. 

Long  before  daylight  this  morning,  I  got 
a  call  that  we  were  proceeding  to  an  agree- 
ment with  substantive  talks  In  the  Paris 
negotiations,  which  would  Indicate  that  we 
are  a  step  nearer  peace. 

If  we  are,  and  we  pray  that  we  are.  It  will 
be  because  of  men  like  your  great  com- 
mander. General  Westmoreland,  and  men 
like  you  who  offered  your  life  to  try  to  bring 
peace  to  the  entire  world. 


THE  FACTS  IN  THE  "PUEBLO"  CASE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  in  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  all  the 
facts  surrounding  the  capture  and  loss  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  be  known. 

But  I  am  not  convinced  the  American 
people  have  been  given  all  the  facts.  And, 
in  one  case  at  least,  pertinent  informa- 
tion has  been  removed  from  the  perma- 
nent files  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  Tuesday  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sen- 
ator John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi. 

In  his  usual  judicious  and  able  man- 
ner, he  set  in  perspective  the  purpose  of 
the  court  of  inquiry  now  being  conducted 
in  California  concerning  the  loss  of  the 
Pueblo. 

Senator  Stennis  feels,  and  I  concur, 
that  it  would  be  impractical  for  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  begin  an  investi- 
gation until  the  Navy  completes  its 
hearings. 

But  there  are  many  imanswered  ques- 
tions which  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Navy  inquiry  and  involve  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  foreign  policy.  One 
such  question  is — why  was  no  effort  made 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Pueblo? 
During  the  weekend,  I  reviewed  the 


testimony  of  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  given  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  February  1.  of 
last  year. 

The  U.S.S.  Pueblo  had  been  captured 
the  previous  week  and  the  committee 
was  interrogating  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  Wheeler  on  the  Pueblo  cap- 
ture, and  this  question  was  raised. 

The  facts  are  these,  as  given  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  top  Defense  De- 
partment officials  on  February  1,  1968: 

The  Puehlo  at  10:50  a.m.,  Korean 
time,  on  January  23.  1968.  reported  that 
two  North  Korean  ships  had  made  passes 
at  her  at  about  12:25  the  preceding  day. 
and  that  she  had  had  18  additional  con- 
tacts during  the  preceding  night,  the 
closest  at  3,000  yards. 

The  Pueblo  was  not  boarded  vmtll 
13:28—1:28  p.m.— on  the  23d.  Board- 
ing was  not  completed  and  the  Pueblo 
did  not  come  to  a  complete  stop  until 
14:32,  almost  4  hours  after  she  ra- 
dioed that  she  was  in  trouble  and  had 
been  in  trouble  since  12:25  the  previous 
day. 

According  to  General  Wheeler's  testi- 
mony, the  Navy  requested  help  and  the 
final  decision  not  to  intervene  was  made 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force 
in  Japan,  the  aircraft  being  under  hla 
control. 

There  were  U.S.  aircraft  In  substan- 
tial numbers  at  bases  in  Japan,  only  40 
minutes  flying  time  from  the  PuebZo. 
The  planes  were  combat  ready. 

Indicative  of  the  public's  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  answer  to  this  and  other 
questions.  I  cite  a  personal  experience 
from  these  same  hearings. 

During  the  testimony,  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara the  widely  published  statement 
by  a  high  Japanese  official  that  U.S.  air- 
craft in  Japan  could  not  have  been  sent 
to  the  aid  of  the  Pueblo  without  the 
consent  of  the  Japanese  government. 

I  asked  Secretary  McNamara  to  com- 
ment on  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 
The  Secretary  responded. 

When  the  official  transcript  was  sent 
to  the  Defense  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment marked  my  question  and  the  Sec- 
retary's answer  as  a  part  of  the  testi- 
mony which  could  not  be  made  public 
because  of  its  diplomatic  sensitivity. 
When  I  learned  of  this  a  few  weeks  later, 
I  protested  this  censorship. 

The  reason  I  raise  the  question  now  Is 
that  in  studying  Saturday  the  complete 
testimony  in  the  committee  files — the 
committee's  permanent  copy— I  find  that 
I  put  10  questions  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, and  that  one  of  the  10  including 
his  reply  has  been  entirely  scissored  out 
of  the  report  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  committee  clerk  tells  me  that  this 
is  the  onlv  time  during  his  22  years  with 
the  committee  that  he  has  known  mate- 
rial to  be  deleted  by  scissors  from  the 
permanent  committee  report.  The  nor- 
msd  procedure  is  to  mark  in  red  those 
portions  of  testimony  which  cannot  be 
published,  but  the  report  itself  remains 
as  a  permanent  file  in  the  committee 
vault. 
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As  It  Is,  the  Secretary's  reply  to  an  ap- 
parently significant  and  vital  question  is 
written  on  air,  univailable  for  commit- 
tee study  as  it  atteiipts  to  piece  together 
the  tangled  facts  of  the  Pueblo  incident. 

I  feel  security  deletions  are  necessary 
at  times  and  Justified.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  vulitary  information, 
all  information  that  could  be  of  value 
and  of  importance  to  the  enemy,  be 
deleted  from  any  iestlmony  that  is  re- 
leased to  the  public. 

But  nothing  can!  justify  keeping  this 
information  from  tne  review  of  the  con- 
gressional committ^  charged  with  that 
responsibility. 

I  feel  it  is  important  also  that  the 
public  be  given  all  information  that  it 
can  appropriately  be  given  without  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

I  feel  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  entitledj  to  more  facts  than 
have  been  made  available  up  to  now. 

Therefore,  I  urge  a  full  hearing  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Navy's  own  inquiry. 
This  hearing  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
facts  in  the  Ptiebl^  case,  but  it  should 
also  consider  the  brc^ader  questions  which 
that  incident  has  raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  pojnt  in  the  Record  an 
editoriad  from  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Lead- 
er of  Sunday,  January  26,  captioned 
"Where  Lies  the  Blame"  be  Inserted. 

There  being  no  otjectlon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  p  -inted  in  the  Record, 


as  follows: 

Where  Lira  the  Blame? 

Pear  that  the  Nav;r  would  make  Comdr. 
Lloyd  M.  Bucher  th«  goat  of  the  Pueblo's 
seizure  baa  probably  l^een  augmented  by  the 
statement  to  him  at  the  Inquiry  being  held 
at  Coronado,  Calif.,  ^at  he  may  be  court- 
martialed  on  a  chaise  of  disobedience  of 
orders.  The  specification  would  be,  Navy 
counsel  declared,  that  he  failed  to  resist  the 
attack  by  North  Horean  gunboats  and 
boarders. 

The  regulation  cltfd  to  Comdr.  Bucher 
reads:  "The  commaciding  officer  shall  not 
permit  his  command  ko  be  searched  by  any 
person  representing  alforelgn  state,  nor  per- 
mit any  of  the  personnel  tinder  his  com- 
mand to  be  removed  trom  the  command  by 
such  person,  so  long  as  he  has  the  power  to 
resist." 

That  Comdr.  Bucaer  could  be  charged 
under  this  regulation]  Is,  as  the  record  now 
stands,  a  ridiculous  as^rtlon. 

Evidence  that  the  OPueblo  had  only  two 
.50  cal.  machine  gun^.  mounted  In  exposed 
positions  and  which  Sucher  testified  mal- 
functioned In  tests.  Is  Unrefuted.  Surrounded 
by  a  squadron  of  Cc^zimunlst  naval  craft, 
at  least  one  of  which  opened  fire  to  cover 
boarders,  what  chanca  would  the  Uttle  U.S. 
ship  have  had  to  resist  successfully?  To  at- 
tempt It  would  have  fesulted  In  what  mili- 
tary men  term  "an  u|inecessary  effusion  of 
blood" — the  blood  of  tlie  crew. 

The  Pueblo  sklppei',  from  evidence  ad- 
duced so  far  and  frotn  Investigation  prior 
to  the  release  of  the  crew  after  nearly  a 
yecir's  Imprisonment  a|id  abuse,  did  the  best 
he  could.  Having  been  denied  "destrucf 
equipment  for  the  electronic  spying  system 
aboard,  adequate  equ  pment  for  quick  de- 
struction of  codes  and  files  and  armament 
with  which  to  fight  ef'ectlvely,  he  destroyed 
what  he  could  and  si|rrendered  In  order  to 
save  his  men.  His  statements  that  It  would 
have  taken  2V2  hours  to  scuttle  and  only 
a  few  minutes  for  the  icy  water  to  kill  his 
men  had  he  been  ablp  to  scuttle  have  not 
been  refuted. 


Why  air  support  was  not  given  the 
Pueblo  Immediately  after  Bucher  radioed 
that  he  was  being  attacked  has  never  been 
satlsftictorlly  explained.  Lt.  Col.  J.  Addison 
Hagan,  a  retired  Marine  officer,  made  the 
following  statement  In  a  letter  to  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  a  few  days  ago: 

"A<1m.  Sharpe  Issued  orders  to  Vice 
Adm.  Brlngle  to  use  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  'cut  and  return'  the  Pueblo  on 
the  day  of  Its  capture.  However,  Adm. 
Sharpe's  orders  were  countermanded,  and, 
consequently,  the  Pueblo  was  not  allowed  to 
resist  the  North  Koreans.  When  the  Pueblo 
was  attacked  on  Jan.  23.  1968,  planes  were 
dispatched  from  South  Korea  and  arrived  In 
exactly  37  minutes.  The  pilots  saw  the 
Pueblo  being  attacked  and  boarded  but  re- 
ceived a  radio  message  not  to  attack." 

Col.  Hagan,  if  the  Board  of  Inquiry  really 
wants  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  Pueblo's 
loss,  ought  to  be  summoned  to  testify  as 
to  the  sources  of  his  Information.  The 
suspicion  that  the  Pueblo  was  sacrificed  by 
a  top  level  decision  not  to  risk  resximptlon 
of  the  Korean  War  because  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  the  Tet  offensive  then 
In  progress  there,  will  not  down. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts,  which  at  this  stage  cannot  damage 
us  militarily.  Court-martialing  Comdr. 
Bucher  for  the  surrender,  or  for  his  "con- 
fession" and  savage  beatings  and  mental 
terror  In  which  fear  for  the  lives  of  his  men 
was  a  principal  constituent,  would  on  the 
record  as  it  now  exists  be  a  further  disgrace 
to  this  country.  Let's  not  forget  that  our 
government  itself  "confessed"  In  order  to 
free  Bucher  and  his  men. 


THE  ABM:   UNSAFE  AT  ANY  PRICE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion to  authorize  and  appropriate  fimds 
for  the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  was  a  tragic  mis- 
take. The  great  weight  of  the  evidence 
presented  Indicates  that  the  Sentinel 
ABM  would  not  be  effective  against  an 
all-out  missile  attack. 

Eminent  scientists  such  as  Dr.  Jerome 
Welsner,  former  adviser  to  President 
Kennedy.  Dr.  George  Klstiakowsky,  ad- 
viser to  President  Eisenhower,  Herbert 
York,  Hans  Bethe.  Richard  Garwin. 
Ralph  Lapp,  and  others  have  all  urged 
delay  of  this  project.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward further  research  and  development 
before  we  begin  constructing  an  ABM 
that  may  not  ever  perform  properly. 

Later  on  in  this  session,  the  Senate  will 
again  reconsider  the  merits  of  this  proj- 
ect. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  thoughtfully  recon- 
sider theii-  position  and  vote  to  delay  de- 
ployment. 

In  a  recent  article  by  my  colleague 
Senator  McGovern  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine, 
the  ABM  issue  is  carefully  discussed.  I 
think  this  excellent  article  Is  worthy  of 
careful  examination  and  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ABM:   Unsafe  at  Ant  Price 
(By  Senator  George  S.  McGovern) 

(  Note.— Senator  George  S.  McGovern. 
South  Dakota  Democrat,  was  re-elected  last 
fall  after  his  unsuccessful  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  He  was 
a  bomber  pUot  In  World  War  n.  A  professor 
of   history   and   government   before   he   was 


elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1956,  Senator  McGovern  was  the  first  director 
of  the  Pood  for  Peace  program  and  is  the 
author  of  two  books,  'War  Against  Want ' 
and  "A  Time  of  War/ A  "Hme  of  Peace.") 

The  antl- ballistic  missile  (ABM)  is  a  re- 
markable device.  It  Is  remarkable  for  its  tech- 
nology. Its  speed,  its  acceleration,  its  com- 
plexity. It  Is  even  more  remarkable  for  the 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  course  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  during  the  next  ten  years, 
and  for  its  capacity  to  devour  enormous  sums 
of  public  funds  allocated  to  the  military  sec- 
tor of  the  nation.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  our 
country  may  spend  many  billions  of  dollars 
on  an  ABM  deployment  before  the  system  has 
been  carefully  evaluated  and  during  the  pre- 
cise period  that  we  most  need  to  scale  down 
both  the  costs  and  the  hazards  of  the  arms 
race. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  my  own  Arm 
conviction  that  the  building  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem by  the  United  States  woiild  be  a  na- 
tional blunder  of  major  proportions — nxlU- 
tarlly,  economically,  and  politically.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  proposed  ABM  would  be 
obsolete  and  Ineffective  before  it  could  be 
constructed;  that  for  far  less  money  than 
the  cost  of  any  ABM  system,  the  Soviets 
could  and  would  place  us  in  an  even  more 
vulnerable  position  by  increasing  their  of- 
fensive capacity. 

No  one  has  naore  clearly  summarized  the 
case  against  the  ABM  than  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  who  said  on 
September  18,  1967:  "Every  ABM  system 
that  Is  now  feasible  Involves  firing  defensive 
missiles  at  incoming  offensive  warheads  In 
an  effort  to  destroy  them.  But  what  many 
commentators  on  this  Issue  overlook  Is  that 
any  such  system  can  rather  obviously  be  de- 
feated by  an  enemy  simply  sending  more 
offensive  warheads,  or  dummy  warheads, 
than  there  are  defensive  missiles  capable  of 
disposing  of  them.  And  this  Is  the  whole  crux 
of  the  nuclear  action-reaction  phenomenon." 
And,  added  McNamara,  "Were  we  to  deploy 
a  heavy  ABM  system  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  would  clearly  be  strongly 
motivated  to  so  increase  their  offensive  capa- 
bility as  to  cancel  out  our  defensive  advan- 
tage. It  Is  futile  for  each  of  us  to  spend  $4 
billion,  $40  billion,  or  $400  billion — and  .it 
the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end 
of  all  the  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all 
the  effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same  point 
of  balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 
now." 

I  believe  that  an  ABM  deployment  by  the 
United  States  would  actually  decrease  our 
security,  not  only  because  it  could  be  easily 
penetrated  by  the  Soviets,  but  because  It 
would  lead  to  a  further  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  and  a  worsening  of  Sortet-Amer- 
ican  relations.  Beyond  these  considerations, 
the  allocation  of  many  billions  of  dollars  of 
tax  funds  to  the  ABM  would  threaten  our  na- 
tional security  by  depriving  us  of  funds  des- 
perately needed  to  cope  with  the  explosive 
social  and  economic  needs  of  our  own  society 
and  of  a  world  In  ferment  around  us. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  last 
year  the  Johnson  Administration  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex In  agreeing  to  deploy  a  "thin"  ABM  sys- 
tem supposedly  against  the  Chinese.  This  was 
not  a  security  decision  based  on  a  broad  view 
of  national  and  international  priorities;  it 
w.as  rather  a  surrender  to  mounting  political 
pressure  from  mllltary-mlnded  Senators, 
Congressmen,  generals,  and  arms  manufac- 
turers. All  of  this  was  fed  by  the  mistaken 
impression  that  it  is  possible  to  calculate  na- 
tional security  In  mathematical  terms  related 
exclusively  to  the  size  of  our  defensive  and 
offensive  armament. 

As  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner,  former  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  has  reminded  us  on 
several  occasions,  the  political  pressure  on 
the  President  and  the  Defense  Department  to 
deploy  the  ABM  was  not  new.  For  more  than 
a  decade,  the  Pressure  had  been  directed  at 
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President  Elsenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson.  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  wisely  resisted  the  de- 
mands for  the  Nike-Zeus  and  then  the  Nike- 
X  ABMs.  If  they  had  surrendered,  we  would 
have  wasted  an  estimated  $30  billion  on  a 
system  that  would  now  be  completely  obso- 
lete and  worthless.  I  am  confident  that  the 
system  now  being  pressed  will  prove  equally 
obsolete  and  equally  ineffective  but  even 
more  costly  and  dangerous  than  the  earlier 
system. 

I  believe  that  when  President  Johnson 
finally  yielded  last  year  to  the  ABM  de- 
ployment pressure,  he  committed  what  oould 
prove  to  be,  next  to  the  Vietnam  escalation, 
the  most  costly  blunder  of  his  Administra- 
tion. President-elect  Nixon  could  perform 
an  Invaluable  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  cause  of  peace  IX  he  would 
begin  his  Administration  by  ending  our 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  which  I 
believe  he  will  do,  and  reversing  the  ill- 
advised  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

Recognizing  that  the  only  real  defense 
against  the  sophisticated  missile  system  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  oxir  continued  capacity 
to  deter  the  Russians  from  using  it,  the  Ad- 
ministration Justified  the  abandonment  of 
its  previous  opposition  to  the  ABM  by  saying 
that  we  were  now  building  it  as  a  temporary 
$5  billion  holding  action  against  China. 

Tills  Justification  appeared  so  patently 
weak  when  the  delays  in  China  missile  de- 
velopment became  known  that  the  China 
argimient  was  largely  dropped  and  the  Con- 
gressional debate  centered  on  the  need  to 
begin  developing  a  full-blown  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  Senate  debate, 
I  asked  the  proponents  of  the  ABM  why  they 
had  announced  the  new  system  as  a  defense 
against  China  and  then  stated  later  that  the 
system  could  be  abandoned  If  the  Russians 
would  agree  not  to  build  one.  They  had  no 
answer  to  that  question. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  begin  a  $5  billion 
"thin"  system,  the  political  and  economic 
pressures  will  quickly  mount  until  we  have 
poured  $25  billion  to  $50  billion  and  per- 
haps a  hundred  billion  dollars  into  this  sys- 
tem. I  say  that  if  we  do  not  halt  the  present 
move  to  deploy  the  so-called  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem, we  will  spend  a  minimum  of  $50  billion 
on  this  system  before  we  finally  agree  a  few 
years  hence  that  the  whole  exercise  was  a 
colossal  military,  economic,  and  political 
blunder  that  has  weakened  us  as  a  nation 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  comparable  Investment  In  cleaning  up 
our  dtles,  training  our  youth  for  Jobs, 
strengthening  our  agricultural  and  natural 
resources,  and  attacking  the  misery  which 
breeds  disorder  both  In  our  own  society  and 
in  the  developing  countries  will  do  far  more 
to  build  American  security  and  our  leader- 
ship for  peace. 

It  is  true  that  the  ABM  has  functioned 
fairly  well  under  laboratory  conditions.  When 
a  single  ABM  is  launched  against  a  single 
simple  ICBM  warhead  approaching  on  a 
known  trajectory,  the  chances  of  successful 
Interception  are  reasonably  good.  But  If  we 
deploy  an  ABM  system,  we  can  be  reasonably 
certain  that  no  nation  will  ever  attack  us 
with  a  single  ICBM.  We  would  more  likely 
be  attacked  by  large  numbers  of  complex 
offensive  missiles,  almost  all  of  which  can 
be  expected  to  use  multiple  warheads  and 
penetration  aids,  and  some  of  which  may  be 
able  to  change  trajectory  in  mld-ftlght.  This 
situation  Is  qualitatively  different  from  that 
of  a  laboratory  test. 

It  Is  worth  emphasizing  that  defense 
against  thermonuclear  missiles  is  a  qualita- 
tively different  problem  from  World  War  n 
style  anti-aircraft  defense.  In  World  War  II 
it  was  assumed  by  both  attackers  and  de- 
fenders that  on  any  given  raid,  most  of  the 
bombers  would  reach  their  target  and  drop 
their  bombs  somewhere  in  Its  vicinity,  that 
they  would  damage  the  target  and  perhaps 


destroy  it,  and  that  most  of  them  would  re- 
turn safely  to  base  to  fiy  further  missions. 
The  Job  of  the  defenders  was  to  Impose  at- 
trition sufficiently  high  so  that  the  attackers 
would  no  longer  find  It  profitable  to  continue 
the  attacks.  Generally,  this  critical  attrition 
rate  was  surprisingly  low.  For  example,  on 
the  night  the  British  destroyed  five  per  cent 
of  the  attacking  German  bomber  force,  the 
defensive  battle  was  won;  the  bombers  did 
not  return. 

Missile  warfare  is  entirely  different.  To 
begin  with,  attrition  means  nothing  in  the 
World  War  II  sense,  for  it  is  assumed  that 
no  offensive  missiles  will  return  to  base. 
What  is  important  is  the  number  of  war- 
heads that  reach  their  targets.  The  smallest 
warhead  is  still  considerably  more  powerful 
than  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs 
and  can  destroy  any  target  except  a  few  of 
our  largest  cities. 

While  a  five  per  cent  effective  defense  won 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  In  a  nuclear  war.  In 
which  each  significant  target  might  be  at- 
tacked by  a  dozen  or  more  missiles  averaging 
perhaps  fotir  or  five  warheads  each,  even 
ninety  per  cent  effective  defense  could  not 
prevent  a  catastrophe  of  unspeakable 
proportions. 

And  one  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  likely  to  remain  static, 
but  would,  rather,  respond  to  a  U.S.  ABM  de- 
ployment by  Increasing  Its  offensive  capabil- 
ity. We  could  then  build  up  our  defense  still 
further  to  offset  their  Increased  offense,  but 
In  this  sort  of  escalatory  spiral  the  defense  Is 
at  two  Inherent  disadvantages. 

First,   there   Is   the   mathematical    disad- 
vantage. Currently,  the  other  side  has  ap- 
proximately  1,000  offensive  warheads.  If  we 
were  to  build  a  ninety  per  cent  effective  de- 
fense, they  could  still  hit  us  with  100  war- 
heads— a  blow  which  would  shatter  our  so- 
ciety. The  consequences  of  such  an  attack, 
even  ruling  out  the  fallout  from  incoming 
missiles  and  from  our  own  Interceptor  mis- 
siles, are  so  enormous  as  to  be  beyond  com- 
prehension. The  loss  of  lives  would  still  be 
calculated  in  the  tens  of  millions.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  story.  Supposing  the  Soviets 
responded  to  our  ABM  system  by  increasing 
their  niunber  of   warheads   to  four  or  five 
thousand   as   we  have  recently  done.   If  we 
then    increased    our    defense    to    maintain 
ninety  per  cent  effectiveness,  we  could  be  hit, 
not  by  100  warheads,  but  by  400  or  500    If 
we  wished  to  maintain  our  defense  at  the 
pre-ABM  Soviet  response  level   of   100   hits, 
we  would  have  to  Improve  the  ABM's  effec- 
tiveness to  a  fantastic  ninety-eight  per  cent. 
ThU  is  not  possible.  In  fact,  it  Is  probable 
that  during  a  heavy  attack  the  effectiveness 
of  an  ABM  system  would  drop  to  near-zero. 
A  nuclear  explosion  in  the  atmosphere  cre- 
ates a  cloud  of  ionized  gas,  lasting  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  that  distorts  or  absorbs  radar 
waves.  An  ABM  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
ground-based  radar  for  guidance.  In  a  light 
or   medium   attack,   the   attacker   could   use 
the  explosion  of  one  wsirhead,  or  of  the  ABM 
sent  to  destroy  it,  to  blind  the  defensive  ra- 
dar to  another  warhead  following  close  be- 
hind. In  a  light  attack,  the  defender  could 
possibly  counter  by  tracking  each  Incoming 
warhead    from    several    different    directions 
with  different  radars.  In  a  heavy  attack,  how- 
ever,   involving    hundreds    of    offensive    and 
defensive  detonations  within  a  short  period, 
an  effective  defense  is  inconceivable. 

The  defense's  second  inherent  disadvan- 
tage Is  economic.  Former  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  and  others  liave  discussed  the 
matter  of  cost-exchange  ratios — which  In 
this  context  means  the  cost  to  a  nation  of 
building  up  its  offensive  missile  power  to 
neutralize  any  Increase  In  the  potential  ene- 
my's defensive  capability.  Although  one  can- 
not be  precise  because  many  of  the  critical 
^•arlables  are  classified.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  m  the  attempt  to  reduce  significantly 
casualties  resulting  from  a  heavy  attack,  the 


cost-exchange  ratio  must  be  highly  favor- 
able to  the  offense.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
conversion  from  the  offensive  Polaris  system 
to  the  newer,  more  sophisticated  Poseidon 
missiles,  for  which  unclassified  cost  figures 
are  available.  This  conversion,  according  to 
Dr.  Wlesner,  will  Increase  the  number  of 
U.S.  submarine-based  warheads  from  ap- 
proximately 600  to  more  than  4,000.  The  new 
warheads  will  be  smaller,  but  they  will  be 
considerably  more  accurate,  and  will  make  up 
a  far  more  effective  striking  force.  The  cost 
of  this  conversion  is  expected  to  be  $3.2 
billion. 

What  kind  of  cost-exchange  ratio  can  be 
applied  to  this  conversion?  How  much  money 
would  the  defense  have  to  spend  to  offset 
this  increase  in  offensive  power?  Surely  a 
cost-exchange  ratio  of  one  to  one  or  one  to 
two  would  not  be  valid.  The  Sentinel  defense 
system  is  projected  at  $6  billion;  yet  the  of- 
fensive Poseidon  system  would  cut  through 
Sentinel  like  a  hot  knife  through  butter.  The 
"heavy"  ABM  defense  system  is  projected  at 
$20  bUlion,  and  to  reach  full  effectiveness 
will  probably  run  to  several  times  that.  This 
heavy  system  includes  about  4,000  missiles, 
which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one  ABM 
for  each  Poseidon  warhead.  Granting  a  gen- 
erous assumption  of  eighty  per  cent  effective 
defense  under  a  major  attack,  the  heavy 
ABM  system  might  reduce  Poseidon  to 
Polaris  levels  of  destruction,  giving  a  cost- 
exchange  ratio  of  one  to  six  at  best.  In  other 
words,  the  defensive  cost  of  neutralizing 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  new  Poseidon  missiles 
would  cost  six  times  as  much  as  Poseidon 
cost. 

Given  the  high  levels  of  offensive  arma- 
ment which  both  major  powers  will  have  by 
the  mld-1970's,  the  proposed  terminal  ABM 
system,  even  in  its  heaviest  form,  would  be 
ineffective.  This  system  can  easily  cost  a 
hundred  billion  dollars,  if  one  includes  the 
cost  of  the  fallout  shelters  necessitated  by 
the  Sprint  anti-ballistic  missile.  Why,  then, 
are  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommending 
that  the  money  be  spent?  Why  is  a  majority 
of  the  (Congress  agreeing  with  them? 

Curiously,  the  debate  over  construction 
seems  irrelevant  to  the  actual  decision-mak- 
ing process.  I  have  been  involved  in  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  this  issue  and  have  listened  to 
Senator  Stuart  Symington,  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  explain  in  great  detail 
why  the  ABM  is  militarily  ineffective,  and  I 
have  waited  for  an  effective  rebuttal  by  the 
ABM  proponents.  It  has  never  come.  I  have 
read  similar  analyses  by  eminent  scientists 
and  I  have  waited  In  vain  for  a  rebuttal  by  a 
member  of  the  scientific  community.  In- 
stead of  rebuttals  of  the  charge  of  Ineffec- 
tiveness, one  hears  various  arguments  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  system  is 
effective. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  proponents 
of  ABM  feel  that  the  military  and  scientific 
arguments  do  not  need  to  be  rebutted,  for 
the  true  reasons  for  funding  the  ABM  are 
not  military  and  scientific,  but  economic  and 
political. 

Politically,  the  power  to  get  acceptance  for 
highly  dubious  multi-billion  dollar  projects 
such  as  the  ABM  rests  on  at  least  two 
factors. 

First,  there  is  the  exploitation  of  national 
feelings  of  insecurity— sometimes  bordering 
on  paranoia.  Many  Congressmen  fear  that  if 
they  vote  against  any  proposal  carrying  a 
defense  label,  they  will  be  criticized  for 
jeopardizing  the  nation's  security. 

Second,  there  are  the  perfectly  legal  but 
substantial  rewards  the  military  establish- 
ment can  bestow  upon  communities  and 
states  whose  Congressmen  are  cooperative. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  supporters  of 
the  ABM  have  sold  their  souls  to  the  arma- 
ment lobby.  These  men  are  acting  in  what 
they  believe  is  t^e  interest  of  their  constitu- 
ente.  The  creation,  continuance,  or  abolition 
of  a  defense  plant  or  installation  may  affect 
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casting and  policy  analysis,  as  have  an 
increasing  number  of  the  younger 
economists  in  the  postwar  era.  Though 
"a  numbers  man,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  he 
was  a  strong  and  skilled  exponent  of  the 
instruments  of  public  economic  policy  In 
promoting  economic  stabilization  and 
growth. 

Although  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
his  recommendations,  I  was  always  im- 
pressed by  the  high  competence  and 
dedication  that  he  displayed. 

Okun's  balanced  and  able  contributions 
to  the  debates  over  public  policy  will  be 
missed  in  the  circles  of  Government,  but 
we  are  confident  that  his  voice  will  not  be 
stilled.  We  wish  him  well  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  Brookings  Institution  is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  obtain  his  services. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY— WHY  WE  MUST  ACT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  will  soon  have  before  it  one  of  the 
most  basic  documents  bearing  on  the 
continued  survival  and  well  being  of  all 
people  on  earth.  I  refer  to  the  interna- 
tional treaty  designed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons. 

There  are  some  among  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  pretend  not  to  be  worried  or 
even  apprehensive  over  the  inexorable 
spread  of  the  capability  to  create  such 
engines  of  destruction.  It  would  be  kind- 
ness to  call  them  people  of  little  vision. 

No  one  can  contemplate  with  equa- 
nimity the  spread  of  a  technology  that 
deals  with  mastery  of  the  elementary 
forces  of  our  world.  Especially  so  in  light 
of  our  realization  that  man  cannot  deal 
with  this  knowledge  in  a  morally  con- 
sistent manner. 

Regrettably,  we  must  admit  that  most 
nations  of  the  earth  are  so  bound  up  in 
nationalism,  factionalism,  regionalism, 
and  ideological  conflict  that  they  cannot 
objectively  view  the  futuie  and  how  their 
knowledge  can  affect  it. 

In  fact,  we  must  face  up  to  the  sober- 
ing acknowledgement  that  there  are 
some  nations  with  a  capability  to  create 
these  weapons,  which  are  at  daggers- 
point  with  other  nations.  Should  they 
possess  these  weapons  and  face  military 
defeat,  they  would  be  almost  bound  to 
resort  to  any  extreme  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
powers  whose  rivalries  are  so  intense,  and 
involve  such  hatred  that  military  defeat 
could  mean  physical  or  national  extinc- 
tion. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  countries  in  the  world,  recognized  as 
sovereign  states,  which  are  led  by 
regimes  that  can  at  best  be  termed  Ir- 
responsible. There  are  nations  in  the 
world  today  who  would,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, use  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons  without  hesitation  in  order  to 
attain  their  selfish,  limited  goals. 

There  are  men  in  positions  of  author- 
ity who  would  carry  the  world  up  to  and 
over  the  brink  of  international  annihila- 
tion in  order  to  satisfy  their  egos,  cater 
to  their  vanity,  or  swell  their  pride.  If 
such  men  have  sacrificed  their  own 
armies  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  well- 
being  of  entire  populations,  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  they  would  care 


not  a  whit  for  the  peace  and  survival 
of  our  entire  world. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  age  when 
traditional  spheres  of  influence  have  be- 
come meaningless.  An  age  when  each 
great  power  maintains  a  shifting  group 
of  client  states  that  often  slip  their  reins 
to  pursue  limited  goals  that  can  cau.se 
international  ripples.  It  is  an  age  when 
massive  infusions  of  weapons  that  are 
obsolete  to  armed  forces  of  major  powers 
can  shift  area  power  balances.  It  is  an 
age  when  even  a  limited  amoimt  of  lee- 
way can  be  and  is  misconstrued  by  a 
client  state.  There  is  the  ever  present 
danger  of  a  client  state  carrying  a  super- 
state over  the  brink  of  disaster  by  pursuit 
of  limited  goals.  Addition  to  this  equa- 
tion of  "  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weaponry  adds  an  element  of  menace  to 
the  world  situation  that  we  cannot  allow. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  control  smaller 
states  who  would  create  intolerable  in- 
ternational situations.  It  is  essential  that 
we  prevent  such  states  from  coming  Into 
possession  of  weapons  that  could  almost 
instantly  create  confrontation.  It  is  all- 
important  to  keep  heavy  hardware  out 
of  the  hands  of  deadly  little  men  who  put 
grandeur  before  peace — glory  before 
security  and  personal  gratification  be- 
fore world  progress. 

The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
would  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
these  engines  of  destruction.  It  would 
keep  such  weaponry  out  of  the  grasp  of 
these  irresponsible  hands. 

Further,  it  gives  members  of  the  nu- 
clear club  a  required  breathing  spell  In 
which  to  arrive  at  some  type  of  modus 
Vivendi.  The  world  is  now  rife  with  a 
series  of  entangling  alliances  that  re- 
semble those  that  afflicted  Europe  prior 
to  World  War  I.  Then,  as  we  all  recall, 
actions  of  smaller  states  dragged  all  the 
powers  over  the  brink  of  war.  There 
must  be  a  line  drawn  affecting  these 
weapons  and  their  relationship  to  these 
alliances.  This  treaty  would  do  this.  Time 
is  short  in  the  extreme. 

Only  an  international  agreement  of 
the  sort  envisioned  by  this  treaty  can 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  menace  to 
still  other  areas  of  the  world.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  no  choice  but  one  re- 
maining to  us. 

If  we  do  not  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  weapons,  they  shall  end  up  by  de- 
stroying us.  For  a  moment,  let  us  con- 
template the  very  real  consequences  of 
imchecked  nuclear  proliferation. 

In  addition  to  dangers  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  there  is  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent. Can  a  smaller  nation  with  limited 
resources  afford  the  safeguards  against 
accident,  abuse,  or  misuse  of  such 
weapons?  Can  it  prevent  the  lunatic,  ir- 
responsibles  or  fools  from  abusing  such 
paraphernalia?  I  think  not.  And  what 
about  that  irresistible  urge  on  the  part 
of  all  scientists  to  investigate  and  tinker 
with  such  apparatus? 

Think  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  would  begin  to  obtain  access  to 
such  engines  of  death.  Consider  the 
consequences.  We  are  even  now  junking 
weapons  systems  that  would  tip  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  inniunerable  areas  of 
the  world.  These  systems  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  others. 

Dangers  from  all  this  are  played  dova 
by  some.  They  say  no  matter  what  tran- 
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spires,  we  have  the  hot  line.  We  have 
instant  communications  with  the  Soviets. 
But  is  that  enough? 

In  an  age  when  seconds  are  beginning 
to  coimt — when  we  spend  billions  to  ob- 
tain a  few  minutes  of  warning  time — 
who  is  going  to  waste  time  if  there  is  an 
unauthorized  or  immediately  unexplaln- 
able  nuclear  or  thermonuclear  explosion 
on  their  territory  or  on  that  of  a  closely 
allied  client  state — particularly  if  that 
state  is  in  some  sort  of  formal  alliance 
with  the  superpower  immediately 
affected? 

We  must,  therefore,  think  In  terms  of 
the  almost  immediate  danger  our  world 
faces,  compounded  each  time  another 
nation  obtains  access  to  this  technology 
and  its  fruits. 

There  are  times  when  we  simply  must 
act  in  the  interests  of  all  mankind.  This 
is  one  of  those  times.  It  behooves  us  to 
consider  this  treaty  and  ratify  it  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 


ON  RELATIONS  BEl*WEEN  THE  MOST 
POWERFUL  COUNTRY  AND  THE 
MOST  POPULOUS  COUNTRY  IN 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week- 
end a  Japanese-American  parliamentary 
group  met  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.,  and  spent  2  days  discussing 
relations  with  China.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  delivered  a  paper  at 
that  conference  entitled:  "On  Relations 
Between  the  Most  Powerful  Country  and 
the  Most  Populous  Country  in  the 
World." 

Because  I  think  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  interested  in  the  subject 
of  our  relations  with  the  most  populous 
country  in  the  world,  whatever  may  be 
their  views,  would  find  the  views  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  great  Interest,  and  as 
it  is  fitting  that  a  new  member  of  the 
center  should  do  this,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
On  Relations  Bbtween  thb  Most  Pownum, 

COTTNTBT  AND  THE  MOST  POPULOUS  COUNTRY 

IN  THX  World 
(Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbbight, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  meeting  of  Japanese- 
American  Parllmentary  Group  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  January  24-25, 
1969) 

X 

A  perceptive  commentator  has  written 
about  ancient  China: 

"The  nation  was  absorbed  In  productive 
Industry;  the  greater  part  of  Its  scientific 
processess  had  been  preserved,  but  science 
Itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to 
explain  the  strange  immobility  In  which  they 
found  the  minds  of  this  people.  The  Chinese, 
in  following  the  track  of  their  forefathers, 
had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the  latter 
had  been  guided.  They  still  used  the  formula 
without  asking  for  Its  meaning;  they  re- 
tained the  Instrument,  but  they  no  longer 
possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renewing  It. 


The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of 
change:  for  them  improvement  was  Impos- 
sible. They  were  compelled  at  all  times  and  In 
all  points  to  Imitate  their  predecessors  lest 
they  should  stray  Into  utter  darkness  by 
deviating  for  an  Instant  from  the  path  al- 
ready laid  down  for  them.  The  source  of 
human  knowledge  was  all  but  dry;  and 
though  the  stream  still  ran  on.  It  could 
neither  swell  Its  waters  nor  alter  Its  course."^ 
That  commentator  was  not  someone  nor- 
mally regarded  as  a  China  historian  or  an 
Asian  expert,  but  a  writer  known  for  his 
observations  of  America,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vlUe,  and  he  was  describing  the  China  Euro- 
peans bad  first  seen  three  hundred  years 
before. 

Perhaps  his  comments  could  apply  as  ap- 
propriately In  describing  certain  features  of 
contemporary  American  behavior,  for  in  this 
latter  half  of  the  20th  Century  It  often 
seems  that,  as  far  as  some  questions  con- 
fronting us  are  concerned,  we  have  lost  the 
Fwwer  of  change  and  are  compelled  to  Imitate 
OUT  predecessors.  And  one  of  the  questions 
of  which  this  Is  true,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that 
of  American-Chinese  relations. 

I  use  the  word  'relations"  for  lack  of  any 
better  term,  because,  with  the  exception  of 
sporadic  conversations  In  Warsaw,  there  have 
been  virtually  no  relations  between  the 
world's  most  powerful  coxintry  and  the 
world's  most  populous  country  for  twenty 
years.  Since  1949,  when  a  communist  regime 
took  power  on  the  mainland,  our  attitude 
has  been  one  of  unrelenting  hostility  in  most 
respects,  met — it  should  be  noted — by  at 
times  an  equal,  and  at  times  an  even  greater, 
measure  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  China. 
We  saw  the  communist  regime's  assumption 
of  power  not  as  a  result  of  the  sickness  and 
frailties  of  China  under  the  nationalists, 
but  as  an  extension  of  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  central  Europe,  for  communism  was  then 
regarded,  with  considerable  Jvistlficatlon.  as 
a  monolithic  movement. 

It  was  th\is  not  surprising  that  the  success 
of  the  communists  In  China,  following  Im- 
mediately the  events  In  central  Europe  In 
the  years  Inmiedlately  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  dismayed  and  alarmed  the  American 
people.  The  North  Korean  attack  on  South 
Korea  in  June,  1960,  followed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Chinese  forces  in  November  of 
that  year,  which  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  Chinese  soldiers  In  combat  for  the  first 
time  In  our  modern  history,  was  a  further 
shock.  Although  the  cold  war  had  frozen  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  1950, 
American  and  Soviet  armies  had  never  fought 
one  another.  The  first  large  communist  power 
we  were  to  meet  on  the  battlefield  was  not 
the  Soviet  Union  but  China, 
n 
As  a  result  of  these  events,  and  the  em- 
phasis of  the  new  Chinese  regime  on  spread- 
ing "armed  revolution",  we  were  to  base  our 
policy  towards  China  on  certain  assump- 
tions! The  first  of  these  assumptions  was 
that  China  was  a  hoetile  and  aggressive  na- 
tion which  threatened  to  impose  commu- 
nism on  Asia  by  force,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
had  imposed  communism  on  central  Europe. 
The  second  assumption  was  that  all  com- 
munist regimes  were  Joined  together  Indls- 
solubly  in  a  conspiratorial  compact  to 
conquer  the  world  and  that  the  conmiunlst 
countries  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  monolithic  entity  of  awesome  power  and 
frightening  potential.  The  third  assumption, 
somewhat  contradictory  to  the  other  two. 
was  that  if  everything  possible  was  done  to 
weaken  China — if  sufficient  economic  and 
political  pressures  were  exerted — the  new 
mainland  regime  would  fall  because  it  did 
not  have  ixjpular  support  and  because  Con- 
fucianism and  communism,  like  oil  and  wa- 
ter, would  not  mix. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


These  assumptions  led  ua  to  surround 
China  with  military  force  and  to  isolate  the 
mainland  with  every  means  at  our  disposal. 
In  the  words  of  Kenneth  Young.  President 
of  the  Asia  Society,  since  1950  the  United 
States  "has  treated  Peking  as  an  aggressor 
and  outlaw,  refused  It  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion, blocked  Its  membership  In  the  United 
Nations,  prevented  its  taking  over  Taiwan, 
encouraged  Its  passing  away",  Isolated  It 
diplomatically  and  economically,  confronted 
it  with  overwhelming  force,  and  undertaken 
military  ojieratlons  along  China's  west  and 
near  China's  southern  flank."  = 

During  the  Korean  War,  we  also  reversed 
the  decision  that  had  been  articulated  by 
President  Truman  In  a  speech  In  1950  In 
which  he  said  that  the  United  States  "win 
not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  in- 
volvement in  a  civil  conflict  in  China"*  and 
'will  not  provide  aid  or  advice  to  the  Chi- 
nese forces  on  Formosa."  Instead,  the  United 
States  became  Nationalist  China's  strongest 
and  most  active  supporter. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  begun  to 
talk  about  China,  and  to  think  about  China, 
in  somewhat  different  terms.  But  It  is  only 
the  phraseology  that  Is  different.  In  the  words 
of  a  former  government  official  who  is  a 
well-known  authority  on  China,  ".  .  .  If  any- 
thing characterizes  Washington's  attitude 
toward  Peking  in  the  last  eight  years  It  is 
the  change  In  words  without  a  change  In 
policy.""  Yet  our  policy  has  remained  un- 
changed even  though  the  events  of  the  last 
two  decades  should  have  caused  us  to  ques- 
tion the  original  assumptions  on  which  this 
policy  was  based. 

As  far  as  the  assumption  that  Communist 
China  Is  a  power  bent  on  military  expansion 
abroad  is  concerned,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
present  Chinese  government  has  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  expand  its  territory 
beyond  its  present  borders.  The  Chinese 
forces  which  fought  us  in  Korea  are  no 
longer  there,  and  North  Korea  has.  In  fact, 
become  less  pro-Chinese  and  more  neutral  !n 
the  Stno-Sovlet  dispute  in  recent  years.  Nor 
did  Chinese  forces  remain  In  India.  And  in 
the  case  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  took  over  a 
territory  that  not  only  the  Peking  govern- 
ment but  also  the  Nationalist  government 
and  even  the  Indian  government  has  long 
regarded  as  Chinese. 

As  for  communist-led  and  directed  insur- 
rections In  other  Asian  states.  China  has  cer- 
tainly encouraged  and  supi>orted  these  in- 
surrections or  "wars  of  national  liberation", 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  participated 
directly  with  Chinese  combat  forces.  There 
have  been  threats  of  direct  participation,  but 
China  has  not  suited  her  actions  to  her 
words. 

Certainly  the  Peking  government  hopes 
that  "wars  of  national  liberation"  will  suc- 
ceed not  only  in  Vietnam  but  In  Laos, 
Thailand.  Burma  and  other  Asian  countries. 
They  have  made  no  secret  of  their  desire  In 
this  regard.  But  a  desire  to  see  such  wars 
succeed,  a  desire  which  Is  certainly  no 
stronger  than  our  desire  to  see  such  wars  fall, 
is  one  thing.  Ability  to  Insure  success  Is 
quite  another. 

Wars  of  national  liberation  can  be  and 
are  supported  from  the  outside,  as  attempts 
to  defeat  them  can  be  and  are  supported 
from  the  outside.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  essentially  home-grown  products 
which  sprout  from  complaints  and  frustra- 
tions and  are  nourished  by  government  In- 
effectiveness, disinterest  and  corruption  The 
fears  which  some  Asians  express  of  direct 
Chinese  expansion,  or  of  indirect  Chinese  in- 
tervention, often  seem  to  me  to  be  p.ttempts 
to  blame  internal  infirmities  on  external 
factors. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  China  presently 
could  be  successful  as  an  expansionist  mili- 
tary power  even  If  she  desired  to  be  one. 
While  the  Chinese  have  a  powerful  land  army 
capable  of  defending  the  mainland  against 
almost  any  combination  irf  forces.  If  mobile 
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forcea,  strategically  ppsitloned,  are  necessary 
for  ezpanalon.  It  Is  ^e  and  not  the  Chinese 
who  have  that  potenttlal.  And  If  the  evidence 
of  a  capacity  and  dMlre  to  expand  Is  the 
presence  of  a  countryls  troops  outside  Its  own 
territory,  what  concliislon  should  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  tqe  only  Chinese  soldiers 
outside  China  are  engineer  and  air  defense 
units  in  North  Vletnapi,  while,  In  Asia  alone, 
we  have  more  than  qalf  a  million  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  over  50,000  In  South  Korea, 
and  some  40.000  In  Tttalland,  as  well  as  naval 
or  air  Installations  In  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  Okinawa.  Gxjam  and  elsewhere. 

The  second  assumption  on  which  our  China 
policy  has  been  based — the  assumption  of  a 
monolithic  communist  world — Is  quite  obvl- 
oiuly  no  longer  valid .  It  is  surely  not  nec- 
essary to  describe  In  letall  the  splits  among 
communist  countries  which  have  led  one 
commentator  to  refei  to  communism  as  "a 
many  splintered  thln|;."  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  examples  of  the  widely  different  paths 
followed  in  the  Euro  jean  communist  world 
by  the  Soviet  Union  Yugoslavia.  Romania 
and  Albania  are  by  nqw  generally  well  recog- 
nized, although  the  diversities  among  com- 
munist states  and  p  irtles  In  Asia  are  less 
familiar.   .  .■ 

Th«  most  Jmportan  t  division  in  the  com- 
munist world  Is,  of  course,  that  between 
China  and  the  SovUt  Union.  I  have  been 
told  that  those  who  have  visited  China  re- 
cently have  reported  1  hat  Soviet  revisionism, 
rather  than  American  capitalism,  has  become 
the  principal  foreign  devil.  In  fact,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  Ideological  split  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets.  It  seems 
doubtful  to  me  that  ;hese  two  states  would 
have  been  able  to  maintain  close  relations.  If 
Indeed  such  close  relations  ever  existed.  The 
Chinese  have  lost  large  stretches  of  territory 
to  Russia  and  seem  to  fear  further  losses. 
And  Chinese  resentmdnt  of  the  West  appar- 
ently extends  to  Riisiila  as  well. 

As  for  the  third  ass  imptlon — the  assump- 
tion which  rested  on  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  China's  weakness  perhaps  to  balance 
those  assumptions  which  rested  on  an  exag- 
gerated notion  of  China's  strength  despite 
all  predictions  to  the  contrary,  the  com- 
munist regime  has  rot  only  survived  but 
has.  according  to  all  reports,  provided  the 
Chinese  people  with  better  conditions  of 
life  than  any  other  nodem  Chinese  regime. 
The  Peking  govemmeat  certainly  continues 
to  face  many  probleias.  but  so  would  any 
regime  confronted  with  the  awesome  task 
of  administering  a  nation  of  eight  hundred 
million  people. 

It  has  been  offlciallr  admitted,  and  seems 
finally  to  be  generally  accepted  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  there  Is  nothing  that  we, 
much  less  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  can  do  to 
bring  about  the  coUapie  of  the  present  main- 
land government.  Nevertheless  the  hope  still 
seems  to  persist  In  ^rtain  quarters,  both 
here  and  abroad,  thai  the  Chinese  will  rise 
up  and  overturn  ths  communist  regime. 
This  hope  was  nurtued  by  the  turmoil  in 
China  known  tts  the  Great  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

Those  who  regarde<  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion as  evidence  of  an  imminent  collapse  in 
China  seemed  to  me  tc  have  badly  misunder- 
stood this  phenomenc  n.  It  now  seems  clear 
that  this  strange  disruption  was  really  a 
struggle  between  the  nore  militant  Chinese 
ideologists,  the  old  i  evolutionary  veterans 
who  wished  to  keep  revolutionary  fervor  at 
a  high  pitch  regardless  of  Its  consequences, 
and  the  more  pragmat  c  managers  and  scien- 
tists who  preferred  to  see  ideology  subordi- 
nated to  more  practicil  considerations.  The 
Cultural  Revolution  d  Id  leave  certain  ques- 
tions unanswered,  cuestlons  relating  to 
whether  the  Chinese  revolution  would  move 
In  new  directions  or  continue  in  the  same 
general  direction  it  lias  followed  to  date. 
These  questions  concern  the  course  of  the 
regime's  future,  but  th  ey  have  nothing  what- 


soever to  do  with  the  question  of  whether 
that  regime  will  have  a  future. 

IV 

If  the  assumptions  on  which  our  policy  to- 
ward China  have  been  based  for  the  past 
twenty  years  are  no  longer  valid  or  appro- 
priate. It  would  seem  to  me  to  follow  that 
the  policy  itself  should  change.  Should  we 
not  discard  the  objective  of  containing  China 
and,  despite  official  disclaimers,  isolating  it 
as  well?  Perhaps  more  accurately,  should 
we  not  discard  a  policy  of  helping  China  to 
Isolate  itself  in  favor  of  seeing  what  can  be 
done  to  involve  China  in  Asia — and  Asia  in 
China.  I  should  add — and  to  influence  China 
to  play  a  constructive  and  stabilizing,  rather 
than  a  destructive  and  disruptive,  role  in  the 
world? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  minor 
actions  that  could  be  taken  to  this  end  by 
the  United  States,  actions  which  have  already 
been  suggesed  and  discussed  by  China  experts 
in  this  country.  Removing  all  travel  restric- 
tions and.  in  fact,  encouraging  travel  is  one 
such  action,  the  benefits  of  which  are  so 
obvious  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed. I  see  no  reason  to  insist.  In  advance, 
on  any  Chinese  promises  In  this  regard.  If 
the  Chinese  are  not  yet  willing  to  admit 
American  tourists — not  to  mention  Journal- 
ists, doctors  and  scientists — it  is  China's  loss 
far  more  than  it  is  ours.  We  have  recently 
taken  the  sensible  step  of  announcing  that 
any  Chinese  who  wish  to  visit  the  United 
States  will  be  welcome.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  now  proceed  to  the  next  step  and 
announce  that  we  will  validate  all  passp>ort8 
for  travel  In  China,  and  not  Just  the  pass- 
ports of  those  with  some  professional  rea- 
son for  wanting  to  visit  China. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  would  not  be 
able  presently  to  afford  American  tourists 
going  to  China  the  same  kind  of  protection 
which  we  afford  those  going  to  countries  with 
which  we  maintain  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations.  But  this  would  be  a  risk  for  the 
travellers  themselves  to  take.  I  see  no  reason 
for  us  to  place  obstacles  In  the  way  of  their 
visiting  China  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  even  if 
there  Is  little  prospect  that  the  Chinese  will 
admit  them. 

Another  minor  action  that  could  be  taken 
Is  in  the  field  of  trade.  Our  original  concept 
was  that  an  embargo  on  trade  with  China 
would  have  such  deleterious  economic  effects 
that  the  Chinese  would  be  willing  to  make 
concessions  in  order  to  have  such  an  embargo 
removed  or  would  be  weakened  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  or  even  expiration.  This  theory 
has  not  held  up  when  applied  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  I  question  whether  It  would  have 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  China.  In  any  event. 
It  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  theoreti- 
cal concept  because  other  non-communist 
countries  were  not  willing  to  participate  In 
such  an  embargo.  In  fact.  China  now  does 
most  of  its  trade  with  our  major  allies — the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan.  West  Germany,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Italy  and  Prance.  Our  at- 
tempted embargo  has  thus  had  little  eco- 
nomic effect,  but  It  has  certainly  further  em- 
bittered our  relations  with  China  and  has 
done  nothing  to  enhance  our  reputation  in 
their  eyes.  When,  in  1959,  we  prohibited  the 
transshipment  of  a  cargo  of  Chinese  canned 
prawns  and  soy  sauce  destined  for  Canada, 
a  Chinese  poet  wrote  In  Peking : 

"Neither  canned  prawns  nor  soy  sauce 
May  America's  borders  cross; 
Canadians,  amazed,  confused, 
Are  Irritated  ind  amused. 

"Soy  sauce  endangers  security. 
The  reason's  there  for  all  to  see, 
So  deeply  red  it's  purple  nearly 
— Criminal  nature  proven  clearly. 

"And  as  to  Chinese  big  prawns  canned. 
They  obviously  must  be  banned; 
In  armor  cased  from  tall  to  bead. 
When  boiled  they  turn  a  fiery  red. 


"An   Iron    Curtain    America   bllnda. 
Hysteria  grips  the  White  House  minds; 
'Strategic   goods' — what   is   they're   edible? 
Such  Idiocy  is  scarcely  credible."* 

I  would  agree  that  our  trade  policy  is 
"scarcely  credible."  Surely  we  cannot  use  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  an  excuse.  If  we  did,  we 
would  not  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
with  any  other  communist  countries,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  and  other  European  com- 
munist states  are  providing  North  Vietnam 
with  sophisticated  military  equipment  which 
far  exceeds  In  value  or  importance  the  as- 
sistance being  given  by  the  Chinese.  I  see 
no  reason  for  not  entering  into  peaceful 
trade  with  mainland  China,  restricting  such 
trade  to  so-called  non-strategic  goods.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  en- 
courage other  countries  to  trade  with  China 
and  even  to  extend  long-term  credits  to 
mainland  China.  Our  attitude  In  the  past  has 
not  been  encouraging  In  this  regard,  to  say 
the  least. 

V 

But  travel  and  trade  seem  to  me  to  be 
relatively  simple  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  something  approaching  a  normal 
relationship  with  China,  so  simple  that  It 
Is  surprising  they  are  so  difficult  to  dis- 
mantle. The  more  difficult  and  important 
obstacles  are  Taiwan  and  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Peking  govern- 
ment would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
defeated  in  Vietnam  and  a  communist  gov- 
ernment, or  pro-communist  government.  In- 
stalled there.  I  am  sure  that  Peking  would 
prefer  sympathetic  to  hostile  governments 
In  the  states  surrounding  China.  Just  as  we 
prefer  sympathetic  governments  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  China  would  also  undoubt- 
edly ijrefer  to  see  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" succeed,  as  I  have  noted.  Just  as  we 
would  like  to  see  them  fail.  But  perhaps 
more  Importantly,  it  would  seem  obvious  to 
me  that  Peking  would  prefer  to  see  Ameri- 
can military  power  removed  from  Southeast 
Asia,  power  which  China  feels — rightly  or 
wrongly — threatens  her  directly.  I  would 
venture  to  guess  that  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
massive  American  military  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia  on  the  scale  that  now  exists, 
progress  towards  an  accommodation  with 
China  will  be  difficult. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  such  prog- 
ress can  result  only  from  an  American  defeat 
In  Vietnam.  After  all.  China  has  been  willing 
to  accept  compromise  settlements  in  South- 
east Asia  before — in  Geneva  in  1954  and 
again  In  1962  at  the  conference  on  Laos. 

The  1954  agreements  banned  the  Intro- 
duction of  fresh  troops,  military  personnel, 
armaments,  munitions  and  foreign  military 
bases  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
restricted  the  participation  of  these  three 
states  in  military  alliances.  In  the  final  dec- 
laration of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference — including  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China — agreed  "to  respect 
the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  the  unity 
and  the  territorial  integrity"  of  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  Vietnam  and  "to  refrain  from  any 
interference  In  their  Internal  affairs."  The 
1954  Geneva  agreements  thus  seem  to  me  to 
amount  to  neutralization  of  the  area  In  dis- 
pute in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  and  the  1962 
conference  on  Laos  resulted  in  a  specific 
"Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos"  In 
which  the  parties — again  including  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China — declared  that  they 
would  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos,  would  not  bring  Laos  Into  any  mili- 
tary alliance  "inconsistent  with  her  neutral- 
ity" and  would  not  Introduce  any  foreign 
troops  Into,  or  establish  any  foreign  military 
Installations  In.  that  country. 

I  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  Chinese 
would  not  again  accept  a  compromise  settle- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  if,  regardless  of  the 
character  of  the  government  which  would 
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result  in  Vietnam,  the  settlement  provided 
that  Vietnam  would  be  neutralized  and  that 
no  foreign  bases  or  forces  would  remain 
there.  We  ourselves  have  declared  our  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  all  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam— implicitly  by  referring  to  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1954  as  an  acceptable  basis  for 
settlement  and  explicitly  in  the  Manila  Con- 
ference communique. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  about  an 
eventual  settlement  of  the  war  that  If  the 
stage  la  reached  In  the  negotiations  when 
parties  other  than  those  now  present  in  Paris 
will  be  asked  to  participate — or  If  the  nego- 
tiations are  extended  to  relate  to  countries 
other  than  Vietnam,  to  Laos,  for  example — I 
believe  that  mainland  China  should  be  In- 
vited to  be  present. 

VI 

But  of  all  the  obstacles  to  moving  toward 
a  more  normal  relationship  with  China,  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  by  far 
the  most  difficult  because  It  is  the  most 
important  to  Peking.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  suggest  that 
the  Chinese  themselves  solve  this  problem — 
the  Chinese  on  the  mainland  and  the  Chinese 
on  Taiwan.  We  should  Insist  that  the  solution 
be  reached  peacefully  and  we  should  also 
make  It  clear — clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt — that  we  will  continue  to  honor  our 
1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  think  that  we 
should  move  to  reduce  further  our  direct 
military  involvement  in  the  Taiwan  area  as 
a  sign  that  we  are  willing  to  do  our  part  In 
lowering  the  temperature  that  has,  at  times, 
brought  the  Taiwan  Strait  almost  to  a  boll. 
We  have  already  ended  virtually  all  of  our 
economic  assistance  and  substantially  re- 
duced our  military  assistance  program  to 
Nationalist  China.  I  would  favor  a  further 
reduction  In  military  assistance  for.  after  all. 
Nationalist  China  has  armed  forces  which 
total  600.000  men.  I  would  also  think  that 
we  should  announce  that,  as  soon  as  events 
In  Vietnam  permit,  we  will  begin  removing 
the  limited  military  facilities  we  have  on 
Taiwan  and  also  turn  over  to  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  the  responsibility  for  patrolling  the 
Taiwan  Strait. 

Can  the  Chinese  themselves  solve  the  seem- 
ingly Intractable  problem  of  Taiwan?  My 
answer  would  be  that,  in  the  first  place, 
only  they  can  solve  it.  And  in  the  second 
place,  surely  both  the  Chinese  on  the  main- 
land and  the  Chinese  In  Taiwan  have  a  mu- 
tual Interest  In  reaching  a  solution.  The  two 
million  Chinese  on  Taiwan  carmot  continue 
to  Justify  their  role  In  the  world  on  the  ob- 
viously fictitious  argument  that  they  repre- 
sent the  eight  hundred  million  people  of 
mainland  China;  it  is  difficult  enough  for 
them  to  Justify  the  argument  that  they  rep- 
resent the  eleven  million  Taiwanese.  And 
surely  at  least  the  future  leaders  of  China, 
and  perhaps  even  the  present  Peking  gov- 
ernment, will  not  wish  to  continue  to  see 
the  assumption  of  China's  proper  role  In 
Asia  blocked  in  perpetuity.  "Eventually,"  one 
authority  has  noted,  "the  Chinese  will  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  both  themselves  and 
the  outside  world."  = 

vn 

The  complex  problems  which  revolve 
around  the  words  "Taiwan"  and  "Vietnam" 
win  take  years  to  unravel.  In  the  meantime. 
It  seems  to  me.  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  clear  the  air.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  actions  regarding  two  minor  prob- 
lems— trade  and  travel — that  could  be  taken. 
In  addition.  I  think  It  would  improve  the 
atmosphere  If  the  United  States  were  to  state 
clearly  and  unqualifiedly  that  this  govern- 
ment Is  willing  to  recognize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
controls  the  mainland  of  China,  that  we 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  that  govern- 
ment win  be  willing  to  enter  into  diplomatic. 


trade  and  cultural  relations  with  us  and  will 
also  be  willing  to  Join  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  meet  and  discuss 
these  questions  at  any  time  and  at  any  level 
Including  the  level  of  foreign  minister. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  most  re- 
cent statement  on  this  subject  by  a  high 
government  official,  made  In  mld-1968,  that 
"the  territory  controlled  and  administered 
by  Peking  Is  obviously  not  unknown  to  us" 
carried  quite  the  meaning  I  have  in  mind. 
There  was.  I  felt,  some  grudging  condescen- 
sion in  this  formulation,  the  kind  of  con- 
descension that  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  need  not  demon- 
strate. 

I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  immediate,  uni- 
lateral recognition,  for  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  such  an  action  might 
have  harmful  repercussions  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  I  do  believe  that  we  should  declare 
ourselves  ready  and  willing  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  question  of  recognition  when- 
ever the  Peking  government  is  willing  to 
do  so. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  stop  twisting 
arms  In  the  General  Assembly  so  that  hands 
will  be  raised — or  not  raised — on  votes  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion. We  should  change,  in  other  words,  from 
leading  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
China  to  the  United  Nations  to  abstaining 
on  the  issue,  and  simply  let  this  matter, 
which  involves  the  Peking  government  and 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  government,  be  re- 
solved, in  the  first  place,  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  and.  in  the  second  place,  by  all 
of  the  states  represented  In  the  United 
Nations. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  gestures  on  our 
part  will  be  ignored  by  the  government  of 
mainland  China.  Perhaps,  after  centuries  of 
Western  degradations  and  fifty  years  of  al- 
most constant  revolution,  what  China  needs 
most  of  the  West  is  to  be  left  alone  for  a 
while.  Perhaps,  too.  the  Chinese  leadership 
wishes  to  continue  using  our  hostility  and 
Soviet  hostility  as  a  means  of  sustaining  rev- 
olutionary fervor  and  displeasure  at  a  high 
pitch.  One  scholar  has  observed  that  the 
"bogey"  of  Soviet  revisionism  had  become  "an 
indlspenslble  ingredient"  in  Mao's  "domestic 
policy"  so  that  any  cessation  of  polemics 
would  be  "anathema"  to  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers.' and  another  has  written: 

"Indeed,   it   Is  not   too  much  to  say  that 
the  United  States  has  a  'revolutionary  alli- 
ance'  with   Communist  China.  To  be  sure, 
this   is   not  an   'alliance'   In   Western   terms 
of   Interstate  dealings  carried  out  within   a 
framework  of  international  law  and  diplo- 
matic conventions.  Rather,  It  is  cast  in  Mao 
Tse-tung's  view  that  the  'U.S.  Imperialism' 
Is  one  of  a  series  of  enemies  allied  to  his 
cause  of  uniting  and  motivating  the  Chinese 
people,  through  tension  and  hatred    for  the 
tasks  of  creating  a  new  society." ' 
vm 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  some  signs 
recently  that  the  Chinese  may  be  willing  to 
lift  the  Western  fringe  of  the  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain at  least  a  little.  I  refer,  specifically,  to 
the    Chinese    suggestion    that    the    Warsaw 
talks  with  the  United  States  be  resumed  on 
February  20  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  year. 
The  statement  Issued  by  the  Chinese  on 
November   26    annonuncing   the   suggestion 
stated  that  the  Chinese  government  had  con- 
sistently adhered  to  two  principles  in  these 
talks— first,  that  the  United  States  "under- 
takes to  immediately  withdraw  all  its  armed 
forces"  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Strait 
"and  dismantle  all  Its  military  Installations" 
in    Taiwan;    and    second,    that    the    United 
States  Government  "agrees  that  China  and 
the  United  States  conclude  an  agreement  on 
the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence." 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  language  used  in 
the  Chinese  statement  with  regard  to  Tai- 
wan is  more  restricted  than  past  public  pro- 
nouncements devoted  to  relations  with  the 


United  States.  The  statement  Is  more  re- 
stricted because  while  it  asks  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  armed  forces  from  Tai- 
wan and  the  dismantling  of  American  mili- 
tary installations  on  Taiwan^installatlons 
which.  I  should  add.  are  rather  modest  in 
modern  military  terms — there  is  no  specific 
reference  to  any  Chinese  determination  to 
liberate  Taiwan,  an  omission  noticed  by  the 
Soviets  who  might  be  expected  to  be  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  every  nuance.  While 
this  omission  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese 
have  changed  their  attitude  on  the  question 
of  Taiwan's  future,  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  China 
to  adopt  a  more  flexible  approach  to  the 
United  States. 

The  language  regarding  agreement  on  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  another 
such  indication.  There  has  been  no  reference 
in  public  statements  to  peaceful  coexistence 
with  the  United  States  since  the  mld-19608, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  suddenly 
willing  publicly  to  stale  their  willingness  to 
agree  with  the  United  States  on  the  ques- 
ticm  of  "the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co- 
existence."  These  principles  are,  after  all, 
propositions  on  which  wc  should  both  be  able 
to  agree.  They  are.  it  is  worth  recalling,  re- 
spect for  each  other's  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial Integrity,  abstention  from  aggression 
and  threats  against  each  other,  abstinence 
from  interference  or  intervention  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  one  another,  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  races  and  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  all  nations.  Isrge  and  small.  I  do 
not  see  how  this  list  could  be  improved  upon 
as  a  general  prescription  for  future  relations 
between  any  two  states 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  much  more  to  the 
latest  Chinese  statement  than  meets  the  eye. 
For  one  thing.  It  may  be  intended  to  signal 
a  certain  settling  down  in  Peking  after  the 
convulsive  years  of  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
For  another,  the  change  of  administrations 
in  Washington  is  undoubtedly  a  factor,  a 
factor  that  it  seems  to  me  we  should  also  re- 
gard as  providing  a  possible  opportunity  for 
a  new  approach  to  Sino-American  relations 
on  the  part  of  both  countries.  And  certainly 
there  must  be  a  relation  between  this  latest 
Chinese  statement  and  the  bitter  state  of 
Peking's  relations  with  Moscow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  three  of  these  fac- 
tors, and  perhaps  the  latter  especially,  could 
well  work  for  the  improvement  of  our  rela- 
tions with  mainland  China.  To  date  we  have 
been  very  much  the  object  of  the  Sino-Sovlet 
rivalry.  Each  of  these  two  countries  has 
seemed,  at  times,  to  compete  in  seeing  which 
can  be  the  more  anti- American.  I  would 
think  that  we  would  much  prefer  to  be  the 
object  of  Sino-Sovlet  competition  to  see 
which  of  these  two  great  powers  could  enjoy 
better  relations  with  us. 

The  balance  of  power  may  be  an  old  prin- 
ciple, but  it  IS  certainly  not  obsolete.  Per- 
haps if  we  act  wisely,  it  will  assume  a  new. 
and  more  constructive.  Importance  which 
will  bring  unsuspected  and  unanticipated 
benefits  not  only  to  tis  but  to  many  nations 
and  will  improve  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  Pacific.  History  Is  replete  with  far  more 
curious  paradoxes. 
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EXPERIENCE  KEJEPS  A  DEAR 
SCHOOL — LET  IlS  NOT  REPEAT 
THE  MISTAKES  JOF  A  PAST  ERA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
hundreds  of  special-Interest  bills  to  re- 
strict imports  for  th^  benefit  of  certain 
Industries — from  chfemicals  to  straw- 
berries, from  basebill  gloves  to  oil — 
were  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
Fortimately,  very  few  were  enacted  into 
law.  It  is  certain  that  most  of  these  leg- 
islative proposals  ^ill  be  introduced 
again  this  year  in  bqth  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  jobs  of  more  t^an  3  million  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women  depend  on 
the  products  we  export  to  other  nations. 
During   the  past  20  [years,   the  United 
States  has  earned  $8p  billion  more  from 
exports  than  the  totafl  sum  representing 
purchases   from  othpr  nations.  Should 
we  sttirt  (fown  the  pi!otectionist  road,  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day  there  will  be 
a  new  spiral  of  inflation,  higher  prices  for 
consumers  and  a  drastic  decrease  in  our 
exports.  Our  already  iserious  balance-of- 
payments  problems  irill  worsen  instead 
of  gradually  becomii^  less  ominous.  We 
must  not  go  back  t*  the  days  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley    Tariff    which    in    1929 
raised  tariffs  to  an  average  over  50  per- 
cent. Our  exports  th*n  plummeted  and 
the   sad   "Hoover   d^ression"    resulted. 
During   the   adminis  xation   of   Herbert 
Hoover,  as  a  result  (if  that  tariff  wall, 
factories  in  cities  were  shut  down  and 
farmers  could  not  s;ll  their  products. 
Some  14  million  wortny  and  Industrious 
men  and  women  walked  city  streets  job- 
less. Millions  of  littld  children  went  to 
sleep  hungry  and  underfed  night  after 
night.  Prices  for  wheit  and  com  plum- 
meted. Farmers  were  lot  making  enough 
money  to  pay  their  ta  ses  and  interest  on 
their  mortagages.  Many  were  confronted 
with  foreclosure  acticns.  Farmers  gath- 
ered on  courthouse  st<  ps  threatening  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  law.  The  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  United  States 
had  collapsed.  Banks   in  the  48  States 
were  closed. 

It  would  be  a  folly  t(  again  build  a  high 
protective  tariff  wall  around  our  coun- 
try. The  terrible  depression  of  the  early 
1930's  must  not  be  fo; -gotten.  It  is  suici- 
dal to  restrict  import:;.  We  must  sell  the 
products  of  America!  farms  and  fac- 
tories in  world  markets,  and  American 
men  and  women  desir ;  to  purchase  prod- 
ucts imported  from  abroad  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
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TO     MARKETIN( 
SENATOR    WALTl 
BEFORE  THE  AMI 
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cently,  attention  also  has  been  focused 
on  the  consumer  problems  of  the  poor. 

While  social  service  and  professionals 
from  many  fields  have  been  involved  in 
the  antipoverty  effort  for  some  time, 
business  and  industry,  and  the  profes- 
sional organizations  that  represent  them 
now  are  beginning  to  play  a  role. 

One  such  organization  is  the  Ameri- 
can Marketing  Association.  Representing 
diverse  interests,  this  organization  last 
June  held  a  conference  to  explore, 
among  other  matters,  the  responsibilities 
of  marketing  in  social  affairs. 

Among  the  most  interesting  statements 
included  in  the  proceedings  at  that  con- 
ference was  one  by  my  eminent  col- 
league. Senator  Walter  Mondale,  of 
Minnesota.  Detailing  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto.  Senator  Mondale  went  on  to  issue 
a  challenge  to  marketing  to  become  in- 
volved, and  to  bring  its  talents  to  bear 
on  some  of  the  serious  problems  con- 
sumers face  in  the  ghetto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  of  Senator  Mon- 
DALE's  speech  entitled  "The  Challenge  of 
the  Ghetto  to  Marketing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Chalxenge  of  the  Ghetto  to 

Marketing 

( By  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale) 

(Note. — The  Senator  discusses  conditions 
in  the  ghettos,  graphically  detailing  the 
problems  which  society  must  solve.  He  chal- 
lenges marketing  to  become  involved  and 
bring  the  talents  and  methods  of  marketing 
problem-solving  to  bear  on  improving  ghetto 
conditions.) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  years  since  Michael  Harrington's 
"Other  America"  opened  the  eyes  of  a  na- 
tion, the  recognition  of  domestic  poverty 
hsis  slowly  begun  to  sink  into  our  social 
awar'  ness. 

We  know  something  about  poverty  now. 
We  know  It  is — 

Lack  of  Income:  34  million  Americans  olH- 
clally  defined  as  living  on  "poverty  level"  in- 
comes; 

Lack  of  Jobs:  unemployment  rates  in  some 
central  city  ghettos  of  25-35% ; 

Lack  of  decent  housing:  more  than  8  mil- 
lion substandard  housing  units  befouling 
our  urban  and  rural  slums: 

Lack  of  education:  up  to  a  quarter  or 
more  of  those  who  enter  9th  grade  falling  to 
graduate. 

In  short,  we  know  poverty  has  many  di- 
mensions, and  that  its  costs  can  be  counted 
many  ways — 

In  the  individual  frustration  and  fear  that 
lead  to  riots; 

In  the  social  separation  that  is  making  of 
unity  two  nations,  one  black,  one  white; 

In  the  economic  loss  of  undeveloped  hu- 
man capital,  and  undeveloped  buying  power. 

We  know  the  causes  of  poverty  are  numer- 
ous, Interrelated,  and  difficult  to  change.  We 
know  they  are — 

Historical — the  Poor  Law  tradition  that 
punished  people  for  their  poverty  and  led 
to  a  welfare  system  that  now  keeps  them 
there; 

Individual — the  apathy,  arrogance,  and  in- 
difference of  those  who  could  have  prevented 
poverty  years  ago; 

Institutional — the  vast  array  of  public  and 
private  sector  organizations  which  either 
keep  poor  people  out,  or  work  to  keep  them 
poor. 

All  must  share  in  the  collective  guilt  for 
this  state  of  affairs  both  In  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 


It  makes  no  difference  now  that  most  of 
the  decisions  creating  the  situation  were  un- 
conscious. Poverty  is  more  the  result  of  social 
"drift"  than  of  individual  malevolence. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  exists,  and 
that  it  must  be  attacked  now,  at  every  level, 
and  in  every  sector  of  our  society — Individ- 
ual, organizational,  and  Institutional. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  submit  that 
marketing  is  part  of  the  ghetto's  problem, 
and  must  be  i>art  of  the  solution. 

MARKRING  AND  THE  GHETTO;  THE  NATURE  OF 
the  CHAIXENGE 
The  ghetto  Is  one  place  Adam  Smith's 
"invisible  hand"  hasn't  reached.  The  laissez 
falre  system  never  guaranteed  distributive 
justice.  And  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
the  poor. 

Ghettos  are  like  Inland  lakes,  cut  off  from 
the  marketing  mainstream. 

Walk  around  a  ghetto.  What  do  you  see? 
Inefficient  stores; 
Low-quality  goods; 
Marginal  merchants. 

Talk    to   these   merchants.   What   do   you 
hear? 
Poor  pteople  mean  poor  profits; 
High  crime  rates  boost  operating  costs; 
Riots  destroy  us  for  we  can't  get  Insurance. 
Listen  to  the  poor.  What  do  you  learn? 
We  are  paying  more; 

We  need  Jobs  and  Income  in  the  ghetto; 
We  want  to  own  businesses  ourselves. 
All  of  these  statements   are  true.  Collec- 
tively,    they     sketch     the     ghetto     market 
situation. 

The  Poor  are  exploited :  As  Paul  Rand  Dizon 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  the  fact  that 
"the  poor  pay  more  Is  not  a  slogan,  it  is  a 
fact."  > 

What  the  PTC  and  others  have  found  in 
Washington,  and  across  the  country  is  this: 
Price   markups   for   diuable  goods   in   the 
ghetto  two  to  three  times  those  in  the  gen- 
eral market; 

"Easy"  credit  in  the  ghetto  costing  10-15% 
more  than  credit  in  the  general  market; 

High  pressure  techniques  and  shady  prac- 
tices in  the  ghetto  not  tolerated  in  the  gen- 
eral market; 

Punishment     by     court-ordered     garnish- 
ments and  repossessions  in  the  ghetto  at  a 
rate  many  times  that  In  the  general  market; 
The  poorest  of  the  poor — those  with  half 
the  "moderate"  income  getting  "taken." 

Poverty  Posters  exploitations:  As  this  Riot 
Commission  Report  points  out.  exploitation 
of  the  poor  is  a  "complex  situation":  = 

Lacking  cash,  poor  people  have  to  rely  on 
credit; 

Lacking  steady  Jobs,  the  poor  are  refused 
general  market  credit,  and  must  turn  else- 
where; 

Lacking  cars,  pKJor  people  can't  get  to  low 
cost  discount  stores  in  suburbs; 

Lacking  consumer  education,  the  poor  dont 
know  how  to  get  help  from  financial  insti- 
tutions, the  law,  or  sources  of  consumer 
advice. 

Ghettos  Drag  Back  our  Economy  and  With 
it.  Our  Society:  The  ghettos  are  the  unde- 
veloped areas  of  our  nation.  Land  is  ex- 
pensive. Labor  is  unskilled.  Capital  is  non- 
existent. No  wonder  the  ghetto  Is  left  with 
marginal  businesses  or  no  business  at  all. 

The  cost  of  the  ghettos  is  enormous.  It  la 
the  cost  of  riots;  the  cost  of  Increased  police 
protection;  the  costs  of  lost  purchasing 
power,  lost  profits,  lost  Income  and  revenue. 
The  fact  is  that  the  ghettos  are  a  lost  mar- 
ket, millions  of  people  deep,  and  billions  of 
dollars  wide,  and  growing  everyday. 
The  ghettos  cry  out  for  help. 
The  need  Is  now. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  move 
but  when.  The  question  is  not  who  is  to 
blame,  but  how  society  shall  act. 
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The  ghettos  need  market  development — 

Business  and  Industry  located  in  the 
ghetto,  creating  an  economic  base,  and  giv- 
ing residents  Jobs; 

Capital  Investment  by  outside  industries  in 
ghetto-owned  business.  Industry,  and  train- 
ing ventures; 

Training  programs  for  workers,  managers, 
and  entrepreneurs; 

New  marketing  mechanisms  to  get  goods 
and  services  to  the  ghetto; 

Advertising  and  merchandising  techniques 
geared  to  ghetto  residents. 

Clearly,  government  can  be  of  some  as- 
sistance. Many  public  programs  are  already 
aimed  at  making  life  In  the  ghetto  more 
bearable,  and,  more  important,  at  eliminating 
the  ghetto.  Programs  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  others  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
work  with  communities,  and  the  business 
community  In  addressing  the  overall  prob- 
lem' -         ^ 

The  courts  can  help  create  a  safer  environ- 
ment In  which  to  work.  Strict  endorsement 
of  laws  curbing  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices,   and    truth-ln-lending    certainly    can 

help. 

But  the  private  sector  must  be  In  the  fore- 
front. As  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark.  New  York 
University  psychologist  and  educator  has 
pointed  out.  many  ghetto  residents  have 
given  up  on  government,  the  legal  system. 
even  the  schools  and  churches.  "Business  and 
Industry  are  our  last  hope,"  he  says.' 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  I  read  the  list  of 
your  Association's  Committees.  I  realized 
what  an  important  part  the  American  Mar- 
keting Association  could  play  as  part  of  the 
private  sector  effort. 

For  among  the  many  kinds  of  needs  are 
needs  for  the  skills  and  talents  you  Associa- 
tion members  have — skills  in  market  re- 
search; market  education;  consumer  and  in- 
dustrial marketing;  and  for  professional 
ethics  and  standards  your  Association  stands 
for. 
Let  me  raise  some  questions: 
How  do  poor  consumers  differ  from  others 
In  their  consumption  attitudes  and  habits? 
Do  they  do  comparison  shopping? 

What  brands  do  they  buy  and  why?  Market 
research  could  help  us  find  out. 

How  can  the  poor  best  be  taught  what  they 
need  to  know  to  make  informed  consumer 
choices?  What  do  minority  group  suppliers 
need  to  know  to  enter  "mainstream"  stores? 
Market  educators  can  help  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

How  can  price  competition  be  encouraged 
and  unethical  practices  curbed?  How  can 
we  get  low-cost  credit  to  the  poor?  Those 
who  study  standards  and  ethics  can  help  us 
respond. 

How  can  service  and  industry  be  attracted 
to  the  ghetto?  How  can  minority  group 
entrepreneurs  "make  It"  in  the  mainstream? 
Consumer  and  Industrial  marketing  experts 
are  needed  as  a  resource  group. 

These  questions  are  but  the  beginning 
of  a  list  the  American  Marketing  Associa- 
tion can  help  us  develop,  and  help  guide  us 
in  answering. 

The  encouraging  thing  Is  that  so  many  of 
you  are  already  involved.  Universities  are  be- 
ginning to  act.  Business  Is  beginning  to 
move.  Both  are  starting  to  work  with  gov- 
ernment; and  more  important  yet,  to  Join 
the  community. 

Experimental  models  are  many.  To  name 
a  few: 

In  market  research,  use  of  ghetto-based 
research  firms,  training  of  Negro  employees 
as  researchers.  (Eastman  Kodak);  ' 

In  Market  education,  use  of  mobile  con- 
sumer education  vans  (Better  Business 
Bureau);"  technical  advice  on  marketing 
techniques  to  food  store  suppliers  (JeweU 
Tea  Company);'  sophisticated  training  and 


counseling  the  poor  for  Jobs  (MIND)   (Meth- 
ods of  Intellectual  Development) ;  ■ 

In  consumer  and  industrial  marketing; 
building  buying  power  by  hiring  and  train- 
ing the  poor  for  better  Jobs  (National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Henry  Ford  II;  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing;  Control  Data,  Minneapolis);" 
building  the  economy  of  the  ghetto  by  estab- 
lishing franchised  businesses  (Chicken  De- 
light);" launching  independent  businesses 
(Aero- Jet  General  sponsoring  a  tent-making 
factory);  "  sending  mobile  retail  units  into 
the  ghetto;  establishing  cooperatives  in  food 
and  other  goods." 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  some  significant 
things,  though  there  still  Is  much  more  to 
know. 

We  know  working  in  the  ghetto  represents 
a  new  conception  of  business'  role  in  society. 
To  put  it  in  the  words  of  William  S.  Vaughn, 
Board  Chairman  of  Eastman-Kodak,  Involve- 
ment in  the  ghetto  represents  doing  "what 
we  should  do— keeping  in  mind  our  concur- 
rent responsibilities  to  Kodak  men  and 
women,  to  our  share  owners,  and  to  our  cus- 
tomers—for the  benefit  of  the  people  In- 
volved, and  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  part."  " 

We  know  It  Is  different  from  the  dole:  To 
put  It  in  the  words  of  H.  D.  (Chad)  McClellan 
of  the  Los  Angeles-based  Management  Coun- 
cil for  Merit  Employment,  it  was  either  "go 
on  paying  $400  million  a  year  in  Los  Angeles 
Welfare  costs  ...  or  go  down  and  take  a 
realistic  look  at  the  potential  worker  in  the 
slums.""  „  ^ 

We  know  It  can  be  profitable:  Jewell  Tea 
Company  stores  were  almost  untouched  in 
the  riots;  «  the  Watts  (Calif.)  Manufacturing 
Company  sponsored  by  Aero-Jet  General  Is 
soon  expected  to  make  a  profit.'" 

We  know  it  takes  training  everyone — ex- 
ecutives, personnel  officers,  line  supervisors, 
and  employees.  The  Super  Market  Institute 
has  developed  a  cotirse  250  top  food  Industry 
executives  and  training  personnel  have 
taken  '' 

We  know  it  takes  communication  with  the 
community.  Kodak's  Business  Development 
Corporation  is  one  way.  But  every  company 
should  have  a  Community  Relations  De- 
partment, and  an  Advisory  Committee  made 
up  of  neighborhood  residents. 

We  know  it  takes  involvement  with  other 
groups  and  individuals  working  to  fight  pov- 
erty. Model  Cities  and  Community  Act  Pro- 
grams need  your  advice.  The  Urban  Coalition 
needs  your  support.  Legislators— Federal, 
State,  and  local  can  use  your  help.  Legisla- 
tion Is  now  pending  directly  related  to  mar- 
keting and  the  ghetto.  The  Omnibus  Housing 
bill  has  in  it  a  riot  Insurance  provision.  My 
own  "Domestic  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1968" 
calls  for  a  coalition  of  public  and  private 
sectors  to  procure  and  distribute  food  In 
new  ways.  Support  is  needed  for  this  and 
other  anti-hunger  measures.  Finally,  self- 
help  organizations,  like  N.E.G.R  O..  need  your 
encouragement.'" 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  draw  an  analogy.  At 
one  time  the  social  problem  of  auto  safety 
had  business  lined  up  on  one  side,  govern- 
ment ( both  executive  and  legislative  branch- 
es) on  the  other.  I  was  part  of  that  battle, 
and  I  know  the  vehemence  with  which  in- 
dustry said  "It  couldn't  be  done."  Safety  was 
simply  too  expensive,  they  said. 

Social  problems  are  as  they  are  perceived. 
A  recent  article  in  the  newspapers  shows  how 
the  genius  of  the  marketplace  finally  pro- 
duced an  Insight.  Auto  manufacturers  seem- 
ingly see  something  else  In  the  auto  safety 
issue  today.  Auto  safety  could  be  a  new  form 
of  product  dlfferenUatlon,  and  a  new  kind 
of  competition.  Thus,  in  the  coming  year, 
American  consumers  will  be  offered  cars  safer 
to  drive.  The  problem  has  not  changed,  but 
industry's  perception  has. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  same  kind 
of  idea  can  be  applied  to  the  relationship 


between  marketing  and  the  ghetto.  The 
problem  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  tug  of 
war  between  government  and  industry. 
Rather,  It  must  be  viewed  as  a  mutual  chal- 
lenge, one  in  which  business  and  Industry 
can  and  must  take  the  lead.  Just  as  they 
have  done  in  auto  safety. 

What  is  needed  today  in  the  urban  ghettos 
is  differentiation  of  methods,  and  some  com- 
petition. The  goal  of  the  competition:  do- 
mestic development,  the  development  of  the 
bimian  and  economic  potential  of  the  cen- 
tral city  core.  The  methods  to  achieve  this 
goal:  No  "one  best  way",  but  many,  aimed 
at  achieving  the  social  and  economic  goal. 
Dozens  of  different  combinations  are  possi- 
ble— Jobs,  business  formation,  technical  as- 
sistance alone,  or  together,  residents,  private 
sector,  governmental  programs  alone  or  In 
combination. 

You  of  the  Marketing  Association  can  no 
longer  Ignore  the  ghetto.  You  must  become 
Involved.  The  challenge  is  to  change  percep- 
tions, to  create,  to  Innovate,  to  transform. 
The  challenge  is  to  change  problems  into 
opportunities. 

I  know  you  will  Join  with  those  of  us  In 
government,  and  in  the  courts,  as  leaders  of 
the  response. 
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US  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE GOOD  WILL  TOWARD  RHO- 
DESIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  3  years  now.  this 
country  has  participated  in  an  economic 
boycott  of  the  friendly  nation  of  Rho- 
desia. I  have  long  considered  this  an  out- 
rageous and  foolish  policy. 

I  da  not  pass  judgment  on  whether 
Rhodesia  should  be  independent  or 
whether  she  should  continue  her  former 
relationship  with  Great  Britain. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided between  the  countries  involved- 
Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  has  no  business  inter- 
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fering  In  the  matier,  nor  for  that  matter 
does  the  United  Hations. 

Aside  from  thf  hardships  our  policy 
has  brought  to  t^e  people  of  Rhodesia, 
we  have  put  this  coimtry  in  a  position 
where  It  could  become  involved  in  a  war 
in  Africa.  Are  we  not  already  heavily 
enough  involved  n  a  war  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

Mr.  President,  [  am  hopeful  the  new 
administration  will  make  an  early  re- 
view of  this  country's  unwise  and  dan- 
gerous actions  tov  ard  Rhodesia  and  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  restore  friendly 
ties  with  that  nition  which  has  done 
nothing  more  thi.n  emulate  the  United 
States  by  declarini;  its  independence  from 
Great  Britain. 

In  a  recent  arl  icie,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Atcheson  outlines  steps 
fo~  a  more  resptonsible  policy  toward 
Rliodesia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
that  article,  whi(  h  is  reprinted  in  the 
Richmond  News  reader  of  January  15, 
1969,  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no 
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TTMILATXBAI.     ACTION 

The  Rhodeslan  Government,  unable  to 
agree  with  the  Labour  Government  in  Lon- 
don on  a  tornx  for  severing  their  political 
connection,  accomplished  It  by  unilateral 
declaration  in  1966.  At  thU  point  Mr.  Wilson, 
finding  that  he  had  leverage  for  pressure  on 
Rhodesia  and  no  support  at  home  for  armed 
Intervention,  sought  foreign  help  in  coerc- 
ing the  country.  For  some  time  the  Afro- 
Aaian-Communlst  delegations  at  the  United 
Nations  had  been  noelng  into  Rhodeslan  af- 
fairs, as  they  had  Into  South  African,  Portu- 
guese-Angolan, and  French  African.  British 
Conservative  governments  had  repulsed  their 
Interest  In  Rhodesia  as  an  intrusion  into  in- 
ternal affairs,  forbidden  by  the  Charter.  Now, 
however,  Mr.  WUson  reversed  course  and 
sought  from  the  United  Nations  voluntary 
economic  sanctions — the  United  Nations 
term  for  economic  warfare — against  Rho- 
desia to  end  Its  Independence.  The  United 
States  foUowed  along  in  this  Children's  Cru- 
sade to  universalize  one-man-one-vote. 

Voluntary  sanctions  proving  Ineffective, 
Mr.  Wilson  pressed  to  have  them  made  man- 
datory. Here,  however,  a  problem  arose.  Un- 
der the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  man- 
datory sanctions  could  be  invoked  only  when 
the  Security  Council  should  find  that  the 
offending  state  had  committed  or  threatened 
to  conunit  a  breach  of  International  peace 
and  security.  Rhodesia,  of  course,  had  done 
neither.  In  fact,  it  had  done  nothing  except 
to  announce  that  political  ties  between  It 
and  Britain  had  been  ended.  Britain  could 
have  decided  to  make  war  upon  this  rebel, 
as  It  had  on  the  American  Colonies  when 
they  took  similar  action;  but  the  British 
people  would  not  do  so  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment declined  the  opp»rtunlty.  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  remained  unruffled. 

Not,  however,  to  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  In  Its  view  Rhodesia  constituted 
a  threat  to  the  peace  If  the  Seciirlty  Council 
said  that  It  did.  The  Council  in  attaching 
Its  own  meaning  to  the  words  of  the  Charter 
takes  Humpty-Dumpty's  position  toward 
words:  "The  question  Is,  which  Is  to  be  the 
master — that's  all."  So  It  pronounced  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  the  peace.  If  a  theory  was 
needed  it  was  that  Rhodesia's  Independence 
under  its  existing  electoral  system  would  so 
outrage  the  black  dictatorships  of  Africa  that 
they  might  attack  her.  This  theory  has  the 
authority  of  the  wolf  In  Aesop's  fable  who 
declared  that  his  prospective  dinner,  the 
lamb  drinking  downstream  from  him,  was 
polluting  his  water. 

MATTKB    OF   SANCTIONS 

Mandatory  sanctions  proved  no  more  effec- 
tive than  voluntary  ones  in  bringing  Rho- 
desia to  heel;  nor  has  a  later  attempt  to  add 
to  them.  White  Rhodeslans  have  been 
brought  together  rather  than  divided  by  ex- 
ternal pressure  and  have  proved  most  Ingeni- 
ous In  xising  great  resources  and  Industrial 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  beset 
economy.  The  blacks  within  Rhodesia  have 
proved  preponderantly  cooperative  rather 
than  reluctant  toward  the  regime.  The  coun- 
tries around  Rhodesia,  black  and  white,  fur- 
nish copious  leaks  through  the  blockade; 
practical  operators  like  the  French  are  not 
deterred  from  a  profitable  bargain  by  so 
bogus  an  International  obligation  as  UN 
sanctions.  They  are  a  failure;  and  yet  they 
are  harmful,  more  than  a  nuisance.  No  one 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Wilson,  who  now 
wants  desperately  to  get  out  of  the  mess  he 
has  created. 

The  sanctions,  like  many  Ill-considered 
policies,  are  hurting  unintended  victims  and 
bringing  about  unintended  results.  The  chief 
economic  victims  now  appear  to  be  black 
people — within  Rhodesia  through  underem- 
ployment and  a  slowdown  Ln  growth;  In 
Zambia  (formerly  Northern  Rhodesia) ,  which 
since  Independence,  as  during  the  Federa- 
tion,  Is  economically   dependent  upon   the 


Rhodeslan  market,  by  decreasing  Its  market 
for  labor  and  materials.  Zambia  Is  already 
asking  Britain  for  large  subsidies  to  compen- 
sate for  the  harm  done  to  her — a  develop- 
ment which  partly  explains  Mr.  Wilsons 
change  of  heart  and  mind  about  sanctions. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  damage  Is  the  politi- 
cal and  psychological  estrangement  and  dis- 
traction from  constructive  purposes  caused 
by  this  UN-created  isolation  of  southern 
Africa,  both  black  and  white.  The  Rhodeslans, 
already  remote  from  western  civilization,  feel 
at  bay,  conspired  against  by  declared  enemies, 
the  target  of  foreign  trained  and  equipped 
terrorists,  pushed  toward  a  racial  attitude 
they  do  not  share  and  do  not  want.  This 
view  Is  thoroughly  shared  by  Dr.  Hastings 
Banda,  the  president  of  Malavrt,  who  has 
seen  that  his  country's  future  welfare  lies 
In  closer  cooperation  with  his  highly  devel- 
oped white  neighbors  to  the  south  and  speaks 
as  hostllely  of  UN  sanctions  as  does  Mr 
Smith. 

AFBICA  STALEMATE 

Mr.  Wilson  Is  rightly — though  only  lately — 
aware  of  the  ugly  consequences  of  a  stale- 
mate In  southern  Africa.  At  home  Conserva- 
tives, Liberals,  and  moderate  Labour  are  aick 
of  the  situation  and  want  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  extreme  left  Joins  the  Afro-Asian  and 
Communist  blocks  In  calling  for  majority 
rule  before  independence  in  Rhodesia  and 
some  of  them,  for  force — by  someone  else — 
to  achieve  It.  South  Africa  has  annoimced  a 
policy  of  support  for  Its  neighbors  against 
terrorism  or  attack  by  or  through  adjoining 
states.  The  United  NaUons  policy  is  thus, 
Ironically,  the  chief  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  southern  and  central  Africa. 

Mr.  Wilson  not  only  wants  to  get  out  of 
the  trouble  he  has  made  but  also  has  gone  a 
good  way  to  do  so.  The  trouble  Is  that  he 
has  not  gone  far  enough.  The  scheme  which, 
in  various  versions,  he  offers  Involves  the 
fatal  fiaw  of  contradltlons.  Let  us  see  how 
this  Is  so. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  last  talks  with  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  HMS  Fearless  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  was  apparently  ready 
to  acknowledge  Rhodeslan  Independence  if 
Mr.  Smith's  Government  would  take  two 
steps  designed  to  save  some  face  for  Mr. 
WUson  and  appease  the  more  reasonable  of 
the  black  Commonwealth  states.  These  steps 
were  meant  to  safeguard  the  "entrenched 
clauses"  of  the  Rhodeslan  Constitution  that 
permit  persons  of  certain  cultural  and 
economic  qualiflcatloos  to  vote  and  all  per- 
sons to  have  other  civil  rights  without  racial 
discrimination.  The  first  of  these  safeguards 
is  called  the  "blocking  quarter."  It  would 
require  In  the  Constitution  that  a  quarter 
plus  one  of  each  legislative  chamber  should 
be  composed  of  black  members  elected  by 
black  voters  and  that  no  alteration  of  the 
entrenched  causes  could  be  made  over  the 
adverse  vote  of  one  quarter  of  the  votes  of 
both  houses  voting  together. 

The  blocking  quarter  would  thus  keep  open 
the  Increasing  political  power  of  black 
citizens  as  they  attained  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic qualification. 

The  second  requirement  put  forward  was  to 
Include  In  the  Constitution  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  London  In  a  number  of  ways,  against 
any  change  In  the  entrenched  clauses,  even 
though  approved  by  all  racial  groups,  "on  the 
ground  that  It  discriminates  unjustly,  or  has 
the  effect  of  discriminating  unjustly,  between 
the  races;  or  on  the  grounds  that  It  dero- 
gates from  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  contained  In  the  Constitution."  The 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  an 
agency  of  the  British  government  composed 
of  the  members  of  Britain's  highest  court,  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
plus  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coimcll  and 
a  few  others.  At  one  time  appeals  lay  to  it 
from  colonial  and  dominion  courts.  The  pro- 
vision for  appeals  has  now  been  abolished  by 
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the  independent  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  Inconsistent  with  an  independent 

status. 

The  British  requirement  for  an  appeal  to 
its  Judicial  agency  for  dependent  areas  Is  the 
chief  block  to  settlement  between  Rhodesia 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  give  the 
British  Privy  Council  the  same  power  over 
Rhodeslan  legislation  claimed  to  violate  the 
entrenched  clauses  as  our  Supreme  Court 
has  over  state  legislation  claimed  to  violate 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Rhodesia's  objections  to  this  double-lock- 
ing device  have  been  stated  clearly  and — at 
least  in  my  Judgment— persuasively  by  Ian 
Smith.  He  stresses  that  the  principle  of  the 
blocking  quarter  is  acceptable.  What  is  not 
acceptable  is  the  provision  for  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
his  words,  "the  British  Government  wishes 
to  assiune  additional  powers  which  are  a  der- 
ogation from  the  sovereignty  of  our  Rhode- 
slan Parliament."  He  embellishes  the  point: 
■  For  example,  if  a  certain  entrenched  clause 
amendment,  which  requires  a  three-quarter 
majority  ...  in  its  favor,  complied  with  this 
necessary  requirement.  Indeed  even  If  such 
an  amendment  received  the  approval  of  every 
single  member  ...  In  other  words  100  per 
cent  support,  the  Privy  Council  would  stlU 
be  m  a  position  to  turn  this  down  and  pro- 
claim that  in  their  opinion  the  Rhodeslan 
Parliament  had  not  made  the  correct  politi- 
cal decision  .  .  .  and  therefore  had  no  right 
to  pass  the  amendment."  Mr.  Smith  con- 
cludes: "In  other  words,  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  insisting  that  the  Privy  Council  shall 
be  the  highest  parliament  in  Rhodesia  as  far 
as  amendments  to  entrenched  clauses  are 
concerned,  and  that  they  shall  take  on  the 
role  of  deciding  what  laws  are  in  the  interest 
of  Rhodesia."  Thus  the  British  terms  for  ac- 
knowledging Rhodeslan  independence  would 
Include  a  denial  of  that  Independence — a 
basic  contradiction. 

Following  the  Fearless  talks,  Mr.  Wilson 
sent  an  able  minister,  Mr.  George  Thomson, 
to  negotiate  further  at  Salisbury  In  what 
was  touted  to  be  an  effort  to  try  for  agree- 
ment with  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Thomson  tried  out 
numerous  variations  on  the  same  theme:  to 
wit,  some  device  whereby  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  be  enabled  to  withhold  inde- 
pendence even  while  appearing  to  acquiesce 
in  It.  Mr.  Smith,  sensibly  and  understand- 
ably, has  persistently  rejected  the  contradic- 
tion. Thus,  not  surprisingly,  the  issue  is 
stalled,  while  the  Rhodeslans  go  on  exercis- 
ing in  practice  the  Independence  that  the 
British  Government  seems  so  loath  to  admit 
candidly.  This  stalement  opens  up  a  prospect 
for  more  fumbling  along  a  demonstrably 
futile  couise — months  upon  months  of  sanc- 
tions that  miss  their  purpose  and  serve  only 
mischief. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  help  In 
the  situation?  First  of  all,  our  government 
might  take  heed — and  call  on  the  British 
likewise  to  take  heed — of  Shakespeare^  ad- 
vice that: 

"To  persist 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  torong, 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy." 

It  iB  fallacious  and  fanatic  to  believe  that 
any  good  can  be  achieved  by  turning  the 
screw  of  sanctions. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  we  can  take  note  of  the 
good  sense  In  Ian  Smith's  position — re- 
avowed  on  November  19 — which  subscribes 
to  the  blocking  quarter  but  rejects,  as  an 
"Impossible  and  indeed  ridiculous  obstacle," 
the  notion  of  putting  his  country  In  leading 
strings  to  Britain  by  making  the  Judicial 
Conmilttee  of  the  Privy  Council  the  consti- 
tutional censor. 

ROOM    rOR   SETTLEMENT 

Within  this  position  there  Is  surely  room 
for  a  fair  settlement:  for  Mr.  Wilson,  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  a  quandary  of  his  own 
making  without  leaving  too  many  of  hl^  tail 


featbere  In  the  door  Jamb;  for  Mr.  Smith,  an 
end  of  the  enervating  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence at  the  price  of  a  fair  guarantee  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  continuance  of  the 
rights  It  provides. 

We  can  help  Mr.  Wilson  where  he  needs 
It  most — with  his  extremists  at  home  and 
with  the  United  Nations — by  supporting  a 
settlement  in  which  Mr.  Smith  grants  the 
blocking  quarter  and  Mr.  Wilson  drops  the 
demand  for  an  appeal  to  a  foreign  court. 
Our  method  could  be  to  let  Mr.  Wilson  know 
of  the  desire  of  the  American  administra- 
tion to  end  its  domestic  enforcement  of  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  preferably 
In  conjunction  with  similar  action  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  rather  than  to  leave  the 
mess  to  be  cleaned  up  by  the  Incoming  ad- 
ministration. 

This  action  would  also  have  the  incidental 
advantage  of  being  right.  In  both  the  broad 
and  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  the  United 
States  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  mistaken  quarrel  with 
Rhodesia — and  secondarily  with  South  Africa 
and  Portugal — by  continuing  encouragement 
of  measures  taken  In  the  United  Nations. 
Although  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  have 
failed,  they  would  have  amounted  to  noth- 
ing had  we  not  cut  off  our  trade  with  that 
country.  For  us  and,  hopefully,  the  British 
to  resume  It  would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
end  the  policy. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  we  will  bear 
responsibility  for  the  growing  political  Isola- 
tion of  southern  Africa  which  these  emo- 
tional and  ill-considered  measures  are  bring- 
ing about.  We  are  the  only  power  of  general, 
as  distinguished  from  parochial,  responsibil- 
ity In  the  free  world.  At  a  time  when  Arab 
nationalism  has  brought  on  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  perhaps  permanently — and 
the  Soviet  navy  has  penetrated  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
good  will  of  southern  Africa,  the  use  of  its 
ports,  the  cooperation  of  its  governments — 
including  their  participation  with  immense 
resources  and  advanced  technology  In  aid- 
ing the  development  of  adjoining  black 
states — would  be  of  immense  Importance  to 
the  free  world.  The  mere  existence  of  stabil- 
ity in  so  vast  and  important  an  area  of  an 
otherwise  turbulent  continent  Is  an  asset  of 
the  greatest  value.  As  the  principal  responsi- 
ble power  in  the  free  world,  it  is  our  duty 
and  responsibility  to  encourage  good  will, 
cooperation,  and  stability  In  southern  Africa. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  sacrifice  these  de- 
sirable ends  to  an  aggressive  reformist  Inter- 
vention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  these  states, 
an  intervention  designed  to  force  upon  them 
electoral  practices  that  none  of  black  African 
or  Communist  states  and  few  of  the  Asians 
accept. 

THE  UKRAINE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  January  22  marked  two  hlglily 
significant  anniversaries  for  a  loyal  and 
dedicated  group  of  Americans.  That  day 
was  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine  and  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  act  of  union  of  the 
Ukraine. 

These  two  events  took  place  exactly  a 
year  apart  in  the  city  of  Kiev,  the  capital 
of  the  Ukraine.  The  freedom  loving 
Ukrainian  people  were  soon  set  upon  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  however,  and  their  in- 
dependence crushed. 

Despite  living  under  Commimist  dic- 
tatorship these  people  have  not  lost  their 
longing  for  liberty  and  freedom.  To  them 
it  is  more  than  a  motto  or  dream.  It  Is 
an  active  cause  which  they  promote  and 
foster;  often  at  the  risk  of  their  very 
lives. 

During  World  War   n   they   fought 


bravely  to  disrupt  and  expel  Nazi  invad- 
ers. Later,  they  continued  their  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  Communist  tyranny. 
Through  these  efforts,  they  have  strug- 
gled alone. 

They  have  neither  given  up  nor  lost 
sight  of  their  goal,  however.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky.  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  an  arti- 
cle wliich  was  written  by  Mr.  George 
Weller  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Service 
last  fall.  This  article  was  carried  by  Svo- 
bada,  the  Ukrainian  weekly  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1968,  and  carefully  details  the 
continuing  contributions  these  brave 
people  are  making  to  the  freedom  of 
mankind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  "oe  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  January  16. 1969. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  January  22nd  will 
mark  the  51st  Anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  and  the  Golden  Anniversary 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian 
lands  were  united  Into  one  independent  and 
sovereign  state  of  Ukrainian  Nation.  The  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine  was  proclaimed  in 
IClev.  the  capltol  of  Ukraine  on  January  22nd 
1918  and  the  Act  of  Union  took  place  one 
year  later,  on  January  22nd  1919,  also  In 
Kiev. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  rec- 
ognized by  a  nimiber  of  foreign  Governments 
including  that  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  latter, 
however,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  rec- 
ognition, declared  war  and  began  a  large  scale 
invasion  of  Ukraine.  For  almost  3 "2  years  the 
Ukrainian  people  waged  a  gallant  struggle  in 
defense  of  their  country,  alone  and  unaided. 
The  free  Ukraine  was  subdued  to  a  puppet 
regime  of  the  Soviet  Socialistic  Republic. 

The  freedom  loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  the  Soviet-Russian  domination 
and  have  been  fighting  lor  the  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  their  Independence  by  all  means  ac- 
cessible to  them  for  the  past  50  years. 

During  World  War  n  the  Ukrainian  people 
organized  a  powerful  underground  resistance 
movement  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Partisan 
Army  (UPA)  which  fought  not  only  against 
the  Naxl  regime  but  against  the  Soviets  as 
well.  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  unleashed  a 
bloody  persecution  and  reprisals  against  the 
Ukrainian  people  In  the  late  1940's.  Relentless 
and  harsh  persecution  of  the  Ukrainians  con- 
tinued after  the  death  of  Stalin  and  after 
the  ouster  of  Khrushchev  from  the  top  lead- 
ership In  the  Kremlin.  The  Brezhnev-Kosygln 
leadership  Is  bent  on  keeping  the  Soviet-Rus- 
sian Empire  Intact  by  persecution  and  de- 
portation of  Ukrainian  youth  and  Ukrainian 
intellectuals.  Over  200  young  Ukrainian  Uni- 
versity professors,  poets,  writers,  scientists, 
lawyers,  literary  critics  and  radio-TV  com- 
mentators were  arrested  recently  on  charges 
of  antl-Sovlet  propaganda.  Recently  the  In- 
ternational and  U.S.  Press  has  been  providing 
a  vast  amount  of  documentation  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Ukrainian  culture. 

Briefly  the  Kremlin  rule  in  Ukraine  can 
be  described  as  follows: 

Exploitation  of  Ukraine's  economic  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  Moscow  and  Its 
Imperialistic  ventures  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  American 

Genocide  and  -ystemlc  deportation  of 
Ukrainians  to  central  Asia 
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Arrest  and  trials 
fending  freedom  of 
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of  Ukrainian  patrlota  de- 
thelr  country. 

Terror  and  asa  isslnatlon  of  Ukrainian 
leaders  outside  of  Ukraine 

Persecution  of  all   religion*  In  Ukraine 

Enforced  RuBslfl(}atlon  aiming  at  the  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people. 

All  the  available!  evidence  of  the  western 
observers  shows  ijhat  the  ever-Increasing 
tempo  of  repressloii  has  failed  to  intimidate 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  Russian  lead- 
ership m  the  KreriUn  feared  that  Ukraine 
would  actively  supjiort  the  liberal  movement 
of  their  satellite  country  of  Czechoslovakia, 
leaders  were  convinced 
the  liberal  Ideas  i>f  Czechoslovakia  would 
help  the  Ukrainian  f  Iberals  and  other  Captive 
Nations. 

Both  the  US.  Cctigress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  saptlve  non-Russian  na- 
poy  enacting  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week  Reso  utlon"  In  July  1959. 

The  Ukralnlan-iimerlcan  community  In 
;he  whole  United  States 
will  observe  the  forthcoming  flfty-flrst  An- 
niversary of  the  Uki  ainlan  Independence  and 
the  50th  Annlversfiry  of  the  Act  of  Union 
In  flttllig  and  solemn  celebration. 

TTierefbfe,  since  :t  Is  almost  76  years  that 
Ukrainians  came  ta  our  state  and  made  a 
substantial  contribatlon  to  Its  development, 
we  kindly  request  ( hat  you  attend  the  cere- 
monies In  commemoration  of  this  anniver- 
sary and  make  your  statement  on  that  day. 
This  anniversary  piovldes  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion not  only  for  the  U.S.  Government 
and  American  peoj  le  but  the  free  world  to 
demonstrate  their  s  rmpathy  and  understand- 
ing of  the  asplratlo)!  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  ;avorable  response  in  the 
past  on  this  and  o';her  matter  and  we  hope 
you  will  continue!  to  help  the  Ukrainian 
Nation. 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

Dr.  AllTHONY  ZUKOWSKY, 

President,  UCCyi,  State  Branch  of  North 
Dakota. 
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put  into  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  The  aim  here 
was  to  prevent  any  cross-border  Infection. 

To  make  the  break  perfect,  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  priests,  were  compelled  to  Join  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  priesthood. 

It  was  disturbing  to  the  Soviets  to  observe 
how  In  mid-August  President  Ludvlg  Svo- 
boda received  the  allegiance  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Czechoslovakia  for  "the  new 
course." 

When  the  crunch  came  In  the  Kremlin,  the 
two  strongest  voices  demanding  a  takeover 
of  Czechoslovakia  were  both  Ukrainians. 

The  loudest  was  the  Ukrainian  who  stood 
to  lose  his  Job  if  Czech  communism  spread 
east :  Plotr  Shelest,  secretary  of  the  Ukrainian 
party.  It  Is  he  who  must  even  now  try  to 
explain  away  the  Imprisonments  of  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals. 

At  the  Clerna  meeting  between  the  two 
Presidiums,  Czech  and  Soviet,  Shelest  was  so 
vicious  In  his  takeoff  speech  that  the  whole 
Czechoslovak  Presidium  walked  out. 

The  hardest-nosed  Interventionist  on  the 
military  side  was  another  Ukrainian,  Mar- 
shal Andrei  Grechko.  It  was  he  who  pleaded 
that  If  Czechoslovakia  were  permitted  Its 
liberalization,  he  no  longer  could  guarantee 
the  Soviet  line  of  communications. 

The  Ukraine  Is  still  suffering  from  the 
"writers'  disease"  which  sparked  last  spring's 
revolt  in  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party. 
At  least  200  Ukrainian  writers  and  scientists 
have  been  arrested  and  tried  In  secret. 

An  Idealist  and  daring  television  reporter. 
Vlacheslav  Chornovil,  30.  was  assigned  last 
year  to  cover  the  trials  of  youths  found  guilty 
of  reading  unauthorized  literature.  He 
smuggled  details  of  their  bearings  out  of  the 
Ukraine.  Chornovil  was  arrested  In  November, 
given  a  secret  trial  and  sentenced  to  a 
Ukrainian  labor  camp. 

Pro-Soviet  Ukrainians,  like  Shelest  and 
Grechko,  saw  In  these  methods  the  right  cure 
to  be  applied  in  Czechoslovakia,  too.  A  quick 
dose  of  armor  may  save  not  only  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  the  adjoining  priceless  Ukraine, 
as  they  see  It. 

By  the  standards  of  past  handling  of  the 
Ukrainian  Communists,  this  Soviet  takeover 
Is  relatively  mild.  In  1937  a  group  of  liberal 
Ukrainian  Communists,  forerunners  of  the 
Dubcek  stamp,  opposed  Josef  Stalin's 
Greater-Russian  policy.  He.  a  Georgian, 
seemed  to  be  leading  the  Soviet  Republics 
where  Hitler,  an  Austrian,  was  leading  the 
German  states,  toward  a  new  Imperialism. 

So  stirred  were  they  that  they  managed  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  full  plenum  of 
all  the  15  Soviet  Republics.  Stalin  waa  In 
danger  of  a  vote  of  censure. 

Stalin  Invited  the  whole  dissenting  Ukrain- 
ian Presidium  to  the  Kremlin  for  "consulta- 
tions," had  them  arrested  by  the  secret  police 
and  shot. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
thought-provoking  study  proposing 
changes  in  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  has  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  This  report  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wendell  Chino,  who  is  currently 
serving  as  president  of  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Tribe,  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  and 
chairman  of  the  New  Mexico  Commission 
on  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Chino  is  ver>' 
knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
his  views  on  the  subject  enlightening. 

The  recommendations  presented  in  the 
study,  I  believe,  deserve  our  careful  at- 
tention at  this  time  when  the  problems 
confronting  the  American  Indian  are  be- 


coming increasingly  evident  and  demand 
immediate  and  effective  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  report  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  further 
enlightenment  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indian  Views  on  Administration  or  Indian 
Affairs  Ddrino  the  Nixon  Administration 
(By    Wendell    Chino,    president,    Mescalero 
Apache  Tribe;  president.  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians:  chairman.  New  Mex- 
ico Commission  on  Indian  Affairs) 

As  the  President  of  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Tribe,  the  P>resldent  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  New  Mexico  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs.  I  would  like  to  project  several  per- 
sonal views  and  Ideas  that  I  have  concern- 
ing the  Federal  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs during  the  coming  and  subsequent 
Administrations. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Ben- 
nett by  President  Johnson,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  has  made  many  posi- 
tive contributions  to  the  Indian  well  being  I 
It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  coming  Adminis- 
tration, the  Interest  of  the  Country  and  the 
Interest  of  the  Indian  people  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett be  retained  as  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity  by  President  Johnson 
was  a  milestone  In  the  Involvement  of  In- 
dian people  with  the  administration  of  this 
Country,  and  as  such  it  can  be  a  vital  mecha- 
nism for  Indian  Involvement  In  their  own 
progress.  There  Is  no  other  like  body  which 
gives  the  Indian  people  such  vital  participa- 
tion In  the  discussion  and  solution  of  their 
problems.  The  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  must  be  continued  and  funds 
appropriated  for  Its  continued  operation. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  appointing  an  Indian  of  recognized 
ability  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
This  should  have  a  high  priority  in  the  com- 
ing Administration. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a  long 
period  of  time  has  handled  matters  Involv- 
ing Indian  people.  After  a  fair  consideration 
of  all  the  Issues  Involved,  I  believe  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has,  in  good  con- 
science, attempted  to  carry  out  its  programs 
and  functions,  but  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  to  take  a  long  and  analytical 
look  at  this  Bureau. 

The  abolition  or  dispersal  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  all  of  Its  services  among 
other  government  agencies  certainly  Is  not 
the  answer.  We  believe  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  can  effectively  perform  Its 
present  duties  If  the  organization  is  revised. 
It  has  the  experience  and  know-how  that  Is 
required. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should,  by 
legislation,  be  made  an  Independent  commis- 
sion or  agency.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  compete  for 
funds  with  other  agencies  and  bureaus  with- 
in the  Department  of  Interior  who  are  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Department  of  Interior  Is  basi- 
cally a  land  oriented  organization,  rather 
than  a  human  oriented  organization.  The  De- 
partment's Budget  Managers  are  also  land  ori- 
ented. They  do  not  have  the  required  em- 
pathy regarding  basic  Indian  problems  which 
are  human  In  nature,  such  as  the  community 
problems  of  education,  housing,  etc.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  often  finds  himself 
hamstrung  by  the  Department  and  other  In- 
terests which  are  more  Interested  In  other 
areas.  This  conflict  of  Interest  at  the  Secre- 
tarial level  cannot  contribute  to  the  fair  and 
impartial  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  very  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Indian  Affairs  Insulates  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  Indian  people.  The 
Secretary's  chief  representative  of  the  Indian 
people,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Is 
also  further  Insulated  from  the  people  by  the 
Area  Offices.  With  these  insulations,  it  Is  no 
small  wonder  that  many  critics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  claim  that  the  Job  Is  not  be- 
ing done,  and  that  top  heavy  administration 
results.  Limited  funds  are  now  being  wasted 
on  useless  office  support,  which  also  breeds 
excessive  red  tape  and  reporting  require- 
ments. Direct  access  to  the  top  administra- 
tors is  needed.  The  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Indian  Commission  will  remove 
most  of  the  bureaucracy  that  makes  It  so 
cumbersome  for  Indian  people  to  communi- 
cate with  those  who  are  responsible  for  In- 
dian Affairs.  I  believe  that  this  proposed 
Indian  Commission  will  be  more  responsive 
to  the  Indian  people  and  speed  the  day  when 
full  scale  development  can  be  Implemented 
In  Indian  communities. 

An  Associate  or  Deputy  Commissioner 
should  be  Incorporated  Into  this  Indian 
Commission  who  should  have  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  affairs  and  problems  of 
the  Indians  In  urban  areas.  The  proper  and 
wholesome  adjustment  of  the  urban  Indiana 
to  an  urban  environment  Is  most  essential  If 
off-Reservation  employment  Is  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  or  commission  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Included  In  this  body  should  be  a  broad 
representation  of  responsible  reservation  In- 
dian leadership.  One  of  the  primary  tasks  of 
this  body  should  be  a  complete  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  budget  process.  The  present  process 
has  bullt-m  pitfalls  which  not  only  encour- 
age, but  promote  and  nourish  the  building 
of  empires  by  bureaucratic  Branch  Chiefs 
through  their  control  of  funds,  promotions, 
etc.  at  the  Central,  Area  and  Agency  levels. 
I  believe  that  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  and  In- 
dian Tribes  should  be  appropriated  with 
broad  discretionary  powers  for  their  use 
given  to  the  Conamlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  especially  to  the  Agency  Superintendent. 
The  present  llne-ltem-functlonal  appropria- 
tions result  in  waste  for  some  functions 
through  ar  over  abundance  of  funds  while 
other  necessary  functions  are  curtailed  be- 
cause of  fund  limitations.  The  revision  of  the 
budget  process  should  also  Include  the  ap- 
proval or  the  veto  power  by  Tribal  governing 
bodies  during  the  local  Agency  budget  sub- 
mittal process. 

The  funds  which  are  now  required  and 
presently  being  utilized  to  maintain  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Area  Offices  should  be  given 
to  the  Tribal  governing  bodies  for  use  in 
contracting  for  specific  professional  services 
and  technical  advice  needed  on  their  Reser- 
vations. If  these  funds  can  not  be  given  to 
Indian  Tribes  directly,  the  funds  should  be 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Agency  Superintendent  to  fulfill  the  same 
objectives,  i.e.,  contract  for  private  profes- 
sional services  desired  by  the  Tribes  and 
subject  to  Indian  leadership  approval. 

The  Indian  Agencies  at  Reservation  level 
should  be  reorganized,  taking  Into  account 
local  needs  and  the  total  Reservation  devel- 
opment programs.  The  present  Bureau  struc- 
ture, which  calls  for  an  Agency  Branch  to 
complement  every  Washington  Branch  Chief, 
whether  It  la  essentially  needed  or  not 
should  be  eliminated.  The  local  Agencies 
should  be  revamped  to  Include  an  effective 
combination  of  facilities  and  services  ur- 
gently and  ultimately  needed  to  achieve  the 
human  resource,  natural  resource  and  eco- 
nomic developments  In  the  Indian  Com- 
munity. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  Indian 
Tribes  contracting  to  perform  services  for  the 
Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs.    In   many    cases. 


Indian  Tribes  do  not  have  the  necessary 
capital  to  contract  to  perform  these  services. 
If  Indian  Tribes  are  to  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tract with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
necessary  working  capital  and  equipment 
must  be  made  available  on  an  outright  grant 
basis  to  permit  the  Tribe  to  function  eco- 
nomically. It  should  be  specifically  under- 
stood that  if  Indian  Tribes  are  to  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  a 
fair  return  by  the  Tribes  Is  to  be  expected  and 
that  the  Tribes  should  not  be  expected  to  pay 
sub-standard  wages  to  perform  these  services. 
Also,  the  Tribes  should  be  offered  not  only  the 
dirtiest,  smallest  and  most  difficult  Jobs 
which  the  Agency  must  accomplish,  but 
Tribes  should  be  encouraged  to  accept  major 
tasks  that  may  require  them  to  develop  their 
own  staffs  of  skilled  experts.  In  many  In- 
stances, Tribes  are  offered  Just  those  Jobs  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  never  been 
able  to  successfully  accomplish,  or  those 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with. 

If  Indian  Tribes  with  very  little  capital 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
this  contracting  could  bankrupt  them  unless 
payment  procedures  by  the  Bureau  are  im- 
proved. Further,  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
give  continuity  of  appropriations  for  Indian 
contract  programs  and  developments  could 
leave  Indian  Contractors  with  costly,  but 
unusable  equipment.  Excessive  contract  su- 
pervision and  red  tape  requirements  should 
also  be  kept  In  check  If  Indian  Tribes  are  to 
be  expected  to  contract  successfully. 

We  have  many  years  to  go  before  the  In- 
dian people  and  their  communities  reach 
optimum  development;  therefore.  any 
thoughts  of  abolishing  or  parceling  out  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
other  Federal  agencies  Is  out  of  the  question 
at  this  time.  If  another  Federal  agency  at- 
tempted to  take  over  one  of  the  present  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that 
agency  would  have  to  learn  the  difficult  task 
and  would  be  faced  with  the  same  problems 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  faces. 
We  suggest  that  the  change  of  the  present 
Area-Agency  system  Is  the  most  expedient 
route  to  take. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  abolished 
or  Its  services  fragmented  It  will  again 
Jeopardize,  and  in  many  cases  It  will  ter- 
minate the  present  services  of  the  Federal 
government.  It  will  be  termination  In  dis- 
guise. Indian  people  have  never  been  success- 
ful In  competing  for  services  through  other 
government  agencies,  and  the  services  re- 
ceived from  these  agencies  have  been  very 
small  or  practically  nil  except  for  the  excel- 
lent services  now  received  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Politically  and  socially  It  Is  almost  Impossi- 
ble for  the  Indian  to  compete  for  services 
among  other  Federal  agencies.  With  the  huge 
backlog  of  services  and  developments  needing 
to  be  accomplished,  at  best,  the  parceling  out 
of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  services  to  other 
Federal  agencies  would  only  be  an  Injustice 
to  these  agencies  because  of  their  already 
Insurmountable  work  load.  A  revamped  and 
revitalized  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  suf- 
ficient funds  can  and  will  do  a  better  Job! 

These  are  views  and  opinions  that  I  have 
developed  during  my  years  of  observation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  while  In  the 
service  of  my  people  on  our  Mescalero  Indian 
Reservation.  I  respectfully  submit  them  for 
your  consideration  In  your  deliberations  dur- 
ing the  coming  years. 


STAN  THE  MAN  ELECTED  TO 
BASEBALL  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  21,  1969,  Stan  Musial 
was  voted  Into  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 


Although  U.S.  Senators  are  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  lavish  words,  I  must  truly  confess 
that  Stan  Muslal's  illustrious  career 
speaks  better  and  with  more  convincing 
eloquence  than  any  words  I  could  utter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  from 
leading  Missouri  newspapers  relating  to 
Stans  election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 
Jan.  22,  1969] 

CONORATXTLATIONS,    STAN 

Stan  Musial  has  entered  baseball's  Hall  of 
Fame  with  the  same  ease  he  inscribed  his 
name  tall  In  major  league  record  books.  It  Is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  former  Cardinal  great 
that  he  was  voted  a  member  of  baseball's 
shrine  the  first  year  he  became  eligible,  a 
feat  accomplished  by  only  three  other  men 
since  the  first  election  in  1936. 

Stan  the  Man  is  a  living  legend  of  baseball. 
The  outfielder-first  baseman  of  the  Cardinals 
for  22  seasons  set  50  National  League  records 
during  his  playing  career,  which  ended  with 
his  retirement  five  years  ago.  He  added  to  his 
sporting  laurels  by  serving  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  world  champion  Redblrds  In 
1967.  then  becoming  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Cardinals. 

Musial.  now  48,  Is  a  prosperous  business- 
man and  a  prominent,  highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  the  community.  But  he  will  always 
be  remembered  best  as  the  Cardinals'  super- 
star and  one  of  baseball's  all-time  heroes,  a 
reputation  which  has  been  enhanced  by  his 
selection  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Congratulations.  Stan!  You  richly  deserve 
the  reward — not  only  for  outstanding  ath- 
letic ability  but  for  being  a  true  sportsman 
and  gentleman  on  and  off  the  playing  field. 

[From  the  Kansas  City   (Mo.)   Star. 

Jan.  23.  1969] 

No  Players  More  Worthy  Than  Stan  and 

Campy 

Scan  Musial  and  Roy  Campanella  have  now 
been  voted  Into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  that  final 
tribute  to  the  stars  who  have  made  baseball 
the  grand  sport  that  It  Is.  At  first  glance,  the 
two  designees  might  seem  to  have  little  In 
common.  Actually  there  are  numerous  sim- 
ilarities between  Campanella  and  Musial.  al- 
though they  were  all-out  competitors  who 
played  on  opposing  teams  whose  rivalry  dom- 
inated a  decade. 

Both  men  were  extraordinary  performers 
of  great  consistency.  On  three  occasions  each 
was  named  the  most  valuable  player  In  the 
National  League.  But  In  the  more  human 
sense,  both  Musial  and  Campanella  were,  and 
remain,  smiling,  optimistic  men  who  ac- 
cepted fame  and  the  adulation  of  the  fans  In 
sincerely  humble  manner.  For  most  Mls- 
sourlans,  and  for  countless  others  across  the 
nation,  Stan  the  Man  was  the  foremost 
sports  figure  of  the  postwar  era.  As  Joe  Mc- 
Guff  suggested  in  his  "Sporting  Comment" 
column  yesterday.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
how  anyone  Involved  In  the  election  process 
could  have  left  Musial  off  his  ballot.  But  a 
few  did,  BO  the  selection  of  Musial  was  not 
unanimous  as  It  deserved  to  have  been. 

An  especially  poignant  drama  was  added 
to  Campanella's  brilliant  performance  at  bat 
and  behind  the  plate.  A  traffic  accident  ended 
his  playing  career  and  left  him  an  Invalid. 
His  marriage  collapsed  and  his  stepson  went 
to  Jail.  Yet  through  It  all.  Campy  remained 
cheerful  and  thankful  for  the  opportunities 
that  had  come  his  way. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  Is  crowded  with  tributes 
to  the  legendary  figures  of  our  national  past- 
time.  Ruth,  Williams.  Cobb  and  many  others 
have  won  their  places  there.  But  none  mer- 
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lt«(l  that  recognition 
and  Campanella.  On 
men  were  exemplary 
dlUon  to  the  Hall  of 
of  basebftll's  honors  ( 


uiy  more  than  Muslal 

knd  off  the  field,  both 

iti  every  way.  Their  ad- 

Ftone  makes  that  zenith 

more  distinguished. 


(Trom    the    St.    Josejth    (Mo.) 
Jan.  33^  1969] 

Stan's  '4he  Man 


Stan 


(if 
vote 


The  selection  of 
Hall  of  Fame  was  an 
anything,  It  Is  perhaps 
Ing  that  23  members 
Association  didn't 

Muslal.    the    formei 
great,  received  317  of 

One  wonders  just 
spent  the  greater  pan 
rlod.  Perhaps  they're 
prefer  buU-flghtlng 

It's  difficult  to  u 
mllar  with  baseball 
won    seven    National 
three  times  was  named 
and  led  the  Cardinals 
three  world  champlo: 
Ing  more  than  50 

And  the  personal  11 
bit  as  exemplary  as 
field."  No  rfhe  ever 
word'abounhe  Cardinal 

It's  good  to  know 
officially  Inducted  Into 
this   year 
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News- Press, 


Muslal  to  baseball's 

^xpected  occurrence.  If 

somewhat  dlsappolnt- 

the  Baseball  Writers 

for  his  admission. 

St.    Louis    Cardinal 

a  i>08Slble  340  votes. 

\rhere  these  23  writers 

of  the  1941-1963  pe- 

soccer  enthusiasts,  or 


nde  rstand  how  anyone  f a- 

cculd  bypass  Muslal.  He 

>ague    batting   titles, 

Most  Valuable  Player, 

to  four  pennants  and 
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of  Muslal  was  every 

performance  on  the 

to  have  a  critical 

gjeat. 

Muslal  wUl  now  be 

the  Hall  of  Fame  later 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  I  CONVENTIONS— 

xiv 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  |  Mr.  President,  we. 
as  Americans,  are  piroud  of  saying  that 
we  value  the  dignitif  and  worth  of  the 
individual.  We  delight  in  pointing  to  the 
Declaration  of  Ind^endence  and  quot- 


Jng  our  "imallenable 

eings.  Due  to  our 

in  rights  as  those 

man  and  woman 

of  the  fact  that  he 


Ing  the  lines  concerr 
rights,"  as  human 
heritage,  we  see  hi 
rights  to  which  eve^ 
is  entitled,  by  virtue 
or  she  Is  a  human  being.  We  have  dedi- 
cated this  Nation,  thjrough  our  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  to  thfe  support  of  human 
rights  for  all  people^  in  this  Nation  and 
throughout  the  worll.  Yet,  as  we  pursue 
this  goal,  that  support  is  sometimes 
marked  by  rhetoric  and  not  by  deeds. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  means  to  give 
action  to  words  ajjd  reality  to  ideas. 
President  Kennedy  in  1963  sent  to  this 
body  the  Convention  on  Political  Rights 
for  Women.  The  Hmtan  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreigr^  Relations  Commit- 
tee carefully  examined  this  convention, 
listened  to  exhausdlve  testimony,  and 
favorably  reported  ijhls  convention  and 
others  to  the  full  I  committee.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  convefition  has  not  been 
acted  upon. 

It  is  past  time  that  the  Senate  as  a 


whole  demonstrated 
tlons  in  this  matter 


Its  positive  inten- 
Inaction  Is  tanta- 


mount to  negative  action  in  the  area  of 
women's  political  ijghts.  and  in  the 
broader  area  of  hu^nan  rights.  Let  us 
not   by   further   inattion   allow   one   of 


President  Kennedy's 


from   Dante's  "Infeino."   apply   to  us; 
namely: 


The    hottest   places 


for   those  who  In  a  ferlod   of  moral  crisis 
maintained  their  neutr  lUty. 


I  submit  that  this 
when  our  words  are 
onstratlons   of   our 
manded.  We  should 


favorite  quotations. 


in    hell    are    reserved 


is  a  time  of  crisis, 

(Questioned  and  dem- 

good   will    are   de- 

ict  now.  Let  us  add 


action  to  our  words,  and  ratify  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women 
without  further  delay. 


LIFE  ON  WELFARE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  welfare 
is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  frus- 
trating problems  in  our  Nation. 

Welfare  is  intrinsically  linked  with 
problems  of  housing,  jobs,  education,  and 
health. 

An  article  by  Julius  Horowitz  in  the 
January  26.  1969,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  makes  this  point  with 
great  clarity  and  force.  It  is  entitled  "A 
Portrait  of  New  York's  Welfare  Popula- 
tion: In  1  Month,  50,000  Persons  Were 
Added  to  the  City's  Welfare  Rolls."  Mr. 
Horowitz,  a  skilled  journalist  and  novel- 
ist, has  probed  beyond  the  statistics  and 
administrative  problems.  The  people  on 
welfare  describe,  in  their  own  words,  the 
situations  that  led  them  to  apply  for  wel- 
fare, and  their  life  as  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  Horowitz  has  increased  our  under- 
standing of  the  human  factors,  which 
must  always  be  in  our  thoughts  as  we 
consider  changes  in  the  present  welfare 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Portrait  or  Nbw  York's  Welfare  Popula- 
tion:  In   1  Month,  50,000  Persons  Were 

Added  To  the  City's  Welfare  Rolls 
(By  Julius  Horowitz) 

Until  the  present  decade  the  welfare  popu- 
lation In  New  York  City  and  throughout  the 
nation  was  Invisible  to  most  of  America.  Oc- 
casionally a  mink-coat  scandal  would  create 
some  excitement,  but  the  scandals  never  ex- 
cited the  general  population  to  the  extent 
that  It  began  to  view  people  on  welfare  as 
living  beings.  Welfare  was  a  place  for  the 
living  dead. 

A  New  York  State  welfare  study  published 
In  1961  made  the  alarming  (then)  predic- 
tion that  703,150  persons  would  be  receiving 
welfare  throughout  this  state  by  1970.  The 
study  also  estimated  that  statewide  welfare 
costs  would  reach  a  high  of  $536,665,000  by 
1970.  In  fact,  the  current  welfare  budget  In 
New  York  City  alone  is  $1.4-blllion.  By  now, 
or  within  a  few  weeks  at  most,  It  Is  estimated 
that  one  million  i>erBon8  are,  or  will  be,  on 
welfare  in  the  city.  This  Is  a  population  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  Buffalo,  the  second 
largest  city  in  New  York  State.  It  is  larger 
than  15  American  states. 

In  1965,  the  welfare  population  In  New 
York  City  was  increasing  at  a  steady  average 
rate  of  4,956  a  month.  In  1966,  the  average 
began  a  rise  to  8.311.  In  1967,  the  Increase 
leaped  to  14,284  persons  a  month. 

Last  August,  the  40  Social  Service  Centers 
In  New  York  City  received  23,996  applica- 
tions for  public  assistance.  Of  these,  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  accepted  21,506 — 
or  a  total  of  more  than  50.000  human  beings*. 
Who  are  these  new  50,000  welfare  recipients, 
why  did  they  come  onto  the  rolls  during  a 
time  of  supposedly  unruffled  affluence? 


•  Ehirlng  the  same  month,  the  department 
closed  out  12,522  cases  for  such  reasons  as 
reclassification  to  other  welfare  categories, 
whereabouts  unknown,  refusal  to  comply 
with  departmental  policy,  employment.  Thus, 
the  net  increase  was  8,984  cases,  representing 
20,301  Individuals — an  annual  rate  of  In- 
crease of  243,612. 


The  50,000  new  persons  added  to  the  wel- 
fare population  in  August  were  accepted  from 
the  following  applications:  Home  Relief,  10,- 
867  cases;  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
(A.D.C.),  8,293  applications;  Temporary  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  1,060;  Blind  Assist- 
ance, 44;  Aid  to  the  Disabled,  1,660;  Old  Age 
Assistance,  2,073.  Of  the  50.000.  about  half 
were  children. 

POR   SOME,    welfare    IS    A    "BANK" 

The  traditional  pattern  of  welfare  as  a 
form  of  paternalism  began  to  change  with 
the  influx  of  low-Income  Puerto  Rlcan  fami- 
lies in  the  nineteen-fortles  and  fifties.  They 
used  welfare  as  an  economic  stabilizer,  a 
guaranteed  Income  in  case  low-paying  restau- 
rant, hotel,  nursing-home,  hospital,  garment- 
Industry  Jobs  could  not  support  a  family,  or 
If  the  exorbitant  rents  In  the  West  Side  slums 
ate  up  the  take-home  pay.  They  paid  little 
attention  to  the  caseworkers.  They  saw  wel- 
far'.'  as  a  source  of  money,  nothing  else. 

Similarly,  the  low-Income  Negro  families 
who  come  to  New  York  City  from  the  South 
in  search  of  the  American  experience  of  op- 
fwrtunity  use  welfare  as  a  "bank."  They 
know  that  they  have  "on  deposit"  in  New 
York  City  enough  money  to  take  care  of 
them — to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  Jobs, 
the  lack  of  enough  money  on  a  Job. 

In  a  welfare  center  on  14th  Street  off  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  Negro  man  of  20,  waiting  to  see  his 
caseworker,  told  me.  "I  don't  find  welfare  a 
shame.  I  paid  my  taxes  even  if  they  didn't 
believe  it  in  Alabama.  I  heard  about  welfare 
being  a  kind  of  bank  In  New  York.  This  Is 
only  tax  money  they're  giving  out.  I  lost  my 
Job  at  985  a  week.  I  can  make  out  on  the  $66 
they  give  me  every  two  weeks.  It  really  worked 
like  a  bank  when  I  applied  at  the  end  of  July. 
I  filled  out  an  application  no  more  compli- 
cated than  a  short  Income-tax  form,  and  that 
same  day  they  gave  me  money  for  rent  and 
food  because  my  money  ran  out." 

New  York  City  is  an  open  city:  No  passport 
or  identity  card  Is  required  to  take  up  resi- 
dence. As  a  result,  It  is  almost  Impossible  to 
measure  the  so-called  In-migratlon  to  New 
York  from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rico.  At 
best,  ihere  are  only  estimates  and  they  are 
dated.  Prom  1960  to  1965.  according  to  the 
Community  Renewal  Program,  the  net  addi- 
tion of  nonwhltes  In  New  York  City  was 
154,120  persons;  the  net  addition  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  was  36,692 — and  the  out-mlgratlon  of 
whites  was  460.115.  But  these  are  estimates 
based  on  population  projections — not  hard 
data. 

Nor  Is  there  any  way  of  knowing  how  manv 
of  these  In-mlgrants  are  motivated  by  the 
higher  welfare  payments  in  the  North.  But 
the  hard  fact  is  that  while  Mississippi,  for 
example,  estimates  that  a  family  of  four 
requires  $201  a  month  to  meet  basic  needs. 
Including  rent.  Mississippi  actually  pays  an 
A.D.C.  family  of  four  only  $55 — meeting  27 
per  cent  of  the  family's  basic  needs.  Alabama 
has  a  similar  standard  of  $177  a  month,  but 
pays  $89.  New  York,  where  living  costs  are 
higher,  pays  100  per  cent  of  the  budget 
deficit — an  average  of  $278  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four,  including  rent.  It  Is  a  situa- 
tion that  prompted  a  task  force  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  to  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Government  set  uniform  minimum 
standards  and  take  over  a  larger  share  of  the 
costs. 

I  went  out  to  talk  to  men  who  had  made 
the  migration.  On  a  stoop  on  West  103d 
Street  I  found  Mr.  Williams,  who  came  to 
New  York  from  Georgia  In  1959,  and  found 
himself  on  welfare  In  August,  1968.  He  said 
to  me,  "You  don't  want  to  go  up  to  my 
room.  Some  Junkie  might  hit  you  over  the 
head.  They  stole  all  my  clothes  when  I  came 
out  of  the  hospital." 

"What  did  they  take?" 

"They  took  three  shirts,  two  pants,  one 
pair  of  shoes,  six  pairs  of  underwear,  tops 
and  bottoms,  a  razor,  a  comb.  They  left  me 
one  dirty  pair  of  underwear.  The  shoes  were 
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brand-new.  They  cost  me  $14.81.  But  I've  also 
got  some  clothes  In  pawn.  They're  out  In 
Long  Island.  When  the  pawn  bhops  closed  In 
Harlem  during  what  I  call  the  so-called 
riots — they  weren't  the  real  riots — my  clothes 
went  there.  You  can't  find  a  pawnshop  now 
In  Harlem;  they're  closing  up. " 

"What  do  you  need  from  welfare?"  I  asked. 
"Moetly  money  to  get  my  clothes  out  of 
pawn."  Mr.  Williams  took  a  card  out  of  his 
wallet  and  showed  me  a  Job  referral  he  had 
as  a  messenger  for  a  Madison  Avenue  firm. 
"I'm  supposed  to  go  to  work  on  Tuesday,"  he 
said.  "I  want  to  go  on  the  new  Job  looking 
like  a  gentleman.  I  don't  have  to  take  the 
Job,  you  know.  I  can  stay  on  welfare.  But  I 
want  to  see  how  they  treat  me.  If  they  give 
me  the  money  I  really  need  to  get  back  to 
work.  I  don't  want  to  become  a  welfare  ad- 
dict." 

"Why  did  you  come  to  New  York?"  I  asked. 
"I  got  tired  of  segregation.  I  wanted  free 
movement.  You've  got  to  leave  the  South  to 
be  free.  But  that  doesn't  mean  the  North  Is 
better  than  the  South.  You  don't  see  welfare 
kids  running  around  the  South  like  crazy, 
not  knowing  who  they  belong  to,  or  think- 
ing they  can  rob  or  beat  up  whoever  they  see 
first  on  the  street.  You  don't  see  kids  on 
drugs  in  the  South. 

"Without  being  prejudiced,  my  own  people 
turn  on  themselves  In  the  North.  They  use 
the  so-called  freedom  up  here  to  rob  from 
one  another.  In  the  South  they  call  New 
York  a  gravy  train.  A  woman  here  with  three 
kids  on  welfare  calls  up  her  sister  In  Georgia 
with  five  kids  and  says.  Come  up  here  where 
the  welfare  is  better.'  It's  not  better,  it's  Just 
more  money  to  buy  the  same  things  you  get 
In  the  South  for  less  money,  and  here  with 
the  extra  money  you  get  the  pimps,  the  dope, 
the  killings,  the  robberies. 

"A  lot  of  people  come  here  full  of  frustra- 
tions, they  get  lost  in  freedom  here,  they  run 
wild,  till  a  man  who  wants  to  live  a  clean 
life  has  to  run  away  from  his  own  people. 
Well,  welfare  adds  to  this  crazy  kind  of  free- 
dom, but  anybody  la  crazy  If  they  think 
they'll  find  freedom  on  welfare." 

Thomas  Edwards,  26.  came  to  New  York 
from  Mississippi.  When  I  met  him  he  was 
wearing  a  Harris  tweed  Jacket,  neat  gray 
slacks,  a  button-down  white  shirt,  a  striped 
tie.  He  wore  black-rimmed  glasses,  and  had  a 
beard.  He  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  his 
origins  as  thoroughly  as  the  young  men  from 
Cleveland  who  become  New  Yorkers  over- 
night. 

"My  family  Is  still  In  Mississippi,"  he  told 
me.  "Nothing  has  changed  there.  They  Just 
offered  my  mother  $13  a  week  to  work  as  a 
cook.  Mississippi  hasn't  been  touched  by 
what's  happening  In  this  country.  That's 
why  the  South  laughs  at  the  North.  There's 
still  the  company  store,  the  company  towns, 
and  there's  still  that  Insane  feeling  that  a 
black  man  Is  nothing  but  an  overgrown  boy 
or  puppy. 

"They're  still  a  little  stunned  when  one 
of  their  overgrown  puppies  takes  off  for  the 
North.  They  talk  about  the  men  who  take 
off  for  the  North  like  they're  children  who 
have  run  away  from  a  birthday  fjarty.  I  was 
one  of  those  happy  puppies  that  took  off. 
When  I  go  back  home  the  whole  place  looks 
like  a  crazy  zoo  to  me.  You  still  can't  really 
talk  to  a  white  man  there  any  more  than 
vou  can  talk  to  a  zebra  In  the  Bronx  Zoo." 
"What  about  welfare?  What  got  you  on?" 
"I  was  in  Roosevelt  Hospital  with  back 
trouble.  When  I  came  out  my  Job  was  gone. 
It  came  to  me  as  a  shock  that  I  was  com- 
pletely without  money.  I  was  completely  up 
against  the  wall.  It  seemed  wrong  to  me  to 
ask  for  money  without  working  for  It.  But  I 
had  no  choice  after  awhile.  I  came  down  here 
and  they  looked  at  my  clothes  a  little  sus- 
piciously— too  suspiciously,  I  thought — ^but 
anjrway  they  gave  me  money  to  live  on,  which 
I  needed." 
"What  do  you  think  of  welfare  now?" 
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"There  has  to  be  welfare.  What's  going  to 
happen  to  people  when  they  need  money 
and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  any?  Do 
you  know  why  I'm  here  now?  I'm  working 
now.  I  got  a  Job  as  a  trainee  salesmen.  I  get 
$75  a  week.  But  I  don't  get  my  first  check 
xintll  next  Friday.  My  rent  la  due  tonight 
In  a  place  where  you're  out  If  you  don't  have 
It.  I  don't  have  a  brother  or  sister,  or  aunt 
or  uncle  or  friend  who  can  loan  me  the 
money  I  need  to  live  on  until  next  Friday. 
Right  now,  they're  discussing  upstairs 
whether  to  give  me  the  money." 

"What  will  you  do  if  they  don't  give  you 
an  emergency  check?" 

"What  would  you  do?"  he  asked  me. 

THE    CITY    GROWS    MORE    RESPONSIVE 

Quite  aside  from  In-mlgratlon,  the  wel- 
fare population  m  New  York  has  been  rising 
because  of  a  change  in  policy  under  the 
Lindsay  Administration.  For  years,  the  right 
to  public  assistance  was  kept  carefully  un- 
publiclzed  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere.  There 
has  always  been  the  fear  that  the  welfare 
{>opulation  would  soar  If  all  the  poor  who 
were  eligible  for  welfare  should  apply.  Wel- 
fare officials  accepted  this  code  of  silence, 
except  for  some  Southern  officials  who  passed 
out  handbills  urging  the  poor  to  migrate  to 
New  York.  Every  study  of  public  welfare  has 
criticized  the  secrecy  of  welfare  bureauc- 
racies. It  was  not  until  former  Welfare  Com- 
missioner Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  now  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration, took  over  the  department  in  1966 
that  the  paralyzing  fear  of  public  attention 
was  brought  to  an  end.  Mr.  Ginsberg  revealed 
the  magnitude  of  poverty  In  New  York  City. 
He  made  welfare  a  serious  topic  for  national 
discussion. 

The  new  attitude  Is  reflected  In  the  rise 
m  the  rate  of  acceptance  of  applications. 
The  ADC.  rale  of  acceptance  rose  from  66.5 
per  cent  in  1965  to  81.4  per  cent  In  1968. 
The  Home  Relief  acceptance  rate  went  from 
52.9  per  cent  in  1965  to  74.2  per  cent  in  1968. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who 
would  otherwise  be  surviving — or  not  sur- 
viving— by  who  knows  what  means  have  been 
brought  under  the  welfare  umbrella.  I  talked 
to  a  56-year-old  Negro  woman,  a  domestic, 
who  came  to  New  York  20  years  ago.  She 
told  me  she  would  never  have  needed  wel- 
fare If  her  varicose  veins  had  held  out.  But 
she  had  to  go  into  the  hospital  and.  when 
she  came  out,  she  needed  money  for  rent, 
and  her  landlord  had  an  eviction  notice 
for  her. 

On  103d  Street.  I  saw  a  19-year-old  girl 
who  didn't  know  she  was  pregnant  until  she 
went  to  a  clinic  for  stomach  pains.  She  had 
to  give  up  her  Job  and  go  on  Home  Relief. 

On  West  85th  Street,  I  talked  to  a  woman 
who  came  to  New  York  from  Virginia  20 
years  ago.  She  was  working  In  a  dress  factory 
on  West  37th  Street  when  her  15-year-old 
son  came  from  Virginia  to  live  with  her. 
She  had  to  give  up  her  Job  when  she  found 
out  that  he  was  a  heavy  drinker,  stealing 
money  from  her  to  buy  liquor.  She  needed 
welfare  so  that  she  could  stay  home  to  watch 
him.  She  said  she  had  to  do  what  she  could 
to  save  her  son's  life. 

At  the  St.  Nicholas  Center,  I  spoke  to 
a  20-yeBr-old  girl  who  left  home  when  she 
was  15.  She  had  supported  herself  for  five 
years  by  hustling,  and  now  she  was  preg- 
nant and  unable  to  continue  her  business. 
A  19-year-old  girl  wrote  on  her  welfare 
application:  "I  have  no  one  to  help  me.  I 
was  living  with  my  grandmother,  but  she 
put  me  out  on  the  street  with  my  two  chil- 
dren." 

A  17-year-old  girl  told  me:  "My  baby's 
milk  bill  Is  $7  every  two  weeks.  I  have  to 
pay  my  baby  sitter  $30  every  two  weeks  so 
that  I  can  stay  In  high  school  and  graduate. 
My  full  check  Is  only  $76  every  two  weeks. 
I  need  more  money  for  my  baby  sitter  or 
else  I  can't  finish  school."  "What  about  the 


baby's  father?"  I  asked  her.  "Him?  I  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  him.  Why  should 
he  see  the  baby?  It's  my  baby.  He  did  noth- 
ing for  the  baby." 

A  white  man  wearing  the  clothes  of  a 
longshoreman,  but  unable  to  do  a  longshore- 
man's work,  told  me-  "I  had  to  go  on  relief 
In  August  when  I  came  out  of  the  hospital. 
I  dldnt  want  to  go  back  to  the  Bowery.  I've 
lived  there.  I  don't  want  to  live  that  way 
again.  This  way,  with  welfare  I  know  where 
my  check  is  coming  from.  I  know  Just  what 
I've  got. 

"But  I  also  know  I  can't  do  what  a  work- 
ing guy  can  do.  I  buy  Bugler  and  Tops  for 
smoking.  I  live  like  a  loner.  On  welfare, 
you've  go  to  live  alone.  If  you  go  overboard 
and  spend  $4  or  $5  on  beer,  you  have  to  lock 
yourself  In  your  room  until  your  next  check 
comes.  You  can't  buy  a  friend  a  beer  at  a 
bar.  I  read  old  newspapers  and  paperback 
books  that  I  find." 

In  the  office  of  a  director  of  a  welfare  cen- 
ter. I  heard  a  discussion  about  a  $25,000- 
a-year  public-relations  man  who  lost  his 
Job,  couldn't  find  another  and  had  to  apply 
for  welfare  to  keep  from  starving. 

On  West  109th  Street,  I  talked  to  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  mother  who  had  to  quit  her  Job,  after 
nine  years,  so  that  she  could  take  care  of 
her  daughter's  baby — so  that  her  daughter 
could  return  to  school.  Her  daughter  was 
In  the  eighth  grade. 

A  drug  addict  at  the  East  End  Center  told 
me:  "It's  better  for  me  to  get  welfare  than 
to  go  out  and  steel.  Do  you  see  those  eight 
guys  against  the  wall?  They're  all  addicts." 
At  the  St.  Nicholas  Center,  I  watched  an 
addict  haggle  with  an  Investigator  for  $1.20 
carfare.  Another  addict,  sitting  next  to  me, 
said:  "That  means  he  won't  have  to  steal 
some  poor  bastard's  clothes." 

ACTIVISTS  EDUCATE  THE  POOR 

Closely  related  to  the  city's  new  attitude 
is  a  campaign  being  waged  by  activists  to 
educate  the  poor  In  their  welfare  rights.  The 
pioneers  In  this  movement  are  Richard  A. 
Cloward  and  Frances  Fox  Plven,  authors  of 
"A  Strategy  to  End  Poverty,"  which,  after 
being  privately  circulated,  was  published  In 
The  Nation  In  May,  1966.  They  had  observed 
that  most  of  the  people  applying  for  help 
at  Mobilization  for  Youth  offices  and  the  like 
were  welfare  clients  complaining  about  the 
treatment  they  received  at  welfare  centers. 
In  addition,  they  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
census  studies,  that  for  every  person  receiv- 
ing welfare  there  was  at  least  .another  in  the 
community  who  was  also  eligible  for  welfare 
but  did  not  apply  because  of  shame  or  lack 
of  Information.  They  urged  the  poor  to  ex- 
press themselves  by  getting  on  welfare  and 
fighting  for  their  legitimate  legislative  rights 
bv  exerting  the  pressure  of  their  nximbers  on 
public  officials.  In  the  long  run,  they  hoped, 
the  rising  case  load  would  bring  a  crisis  in 
the  welfare  system  and  force  the  nation  to 
adopt  some  such  ,^lternatlve  as  the  negative 
Income  tax  or  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Today,  some  200  storefront  centers  are 
being  operated  by  welfare  groups  in  New 
York  City.  \  typical  one  is  the  United  Wel- 
fare League  in  a  storefront  at  105th  Street 
and  Columbus  Avenue.  Its  rent  and  personnel 
are  paid  for  by  funds  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Its  field  director  is  Mrs. 
Sydelle  Moore,  who  went  from  being  on 
welfare  to  her  present  Job.  She  has  more  than 
3.500  cases  in  her  files. 

"How  did  you  add  to  the  welfare  population 
In  the  city?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Moore,  who  speaks 
quietly  but  with  the  power  of  experience. 
Her  tone  Is  that  of  an  assistant  professor 
and  she  probably  knows  more  about  welfare 
than  most  of  the  sociology  professors  In 
America. 

•We  can't  take  credit  for  all  of  the  In- 
crease," she  said. 

"But  we  did  bring  welfare  clients  together 
for  the  first  time,  and  that  brought  other 
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people  out  too.  We  iiade  them  look  at  one 
another.  We  got  thin  to  talk  about  their 
troublM.  We  brought!  them  out  of  their  dirty 
rooma,  their  Isolation.  They  were  mostly 
ashamed,  frightened.  Isolated.  They  took  It 
for  granted  that  the  rata,  the  stopped  toilets, 
the  broken  plaster.  «he  hotwater  pipes  that 
only  gave  cold  watei.  the  steam  pipes  that 
never  worked  were  j  their  punishment  for 
being  on  welfare.        I 

"Then  we  began  to  find  a  lot  of  people  who 
needed  welfare  but  ^ho  were  ashamed  to  go 
to  the  welfare  offices  They  would  rather 
starve  than  ask  for  financial  assistance.  We 
began  what  we  call  our  'outreach  program.' 

"We  think  of  our  territory  as  covering  most 
of  the  Upper  West  $lde  from  Central  Park 
West  to  Riverside  Drive  from  about  135th 
Street  down  to  the  tVest  80's.  This  Is  a  big 
part  of  the  welfare  world  of  New  York.  We 
go  through  the  buildings  on  the  West  Side, 
knocking  on  the  doofs.  talking  to  the  people 
in  their  rooms.  flndli|g  out  If  they  need  help. 
We've  located  a  lot  i  of  people  who  needed 
welfare  but  who  wouldn't  have  been  found 
dead  in  a  welfare  ceqter.  We  tell  them  about 
the  Social  Welfare  liaw.  We  let  them  know 
what  their  legitimate  rights  are,  and  we  help 
them  get  through  the  Intake  process,  which 
Is  often  the  most  aumlUatlng,  though  It 
do«sn't  wcve  to  be." 

"How  many  people  did  you  add  to  the 
welfare  population  1^  August?"  I  asked  Mrs. 
Moore.  I 

"We'd  have  to  che^k  our  flies.  We  found  a 
lady  on  Central  Pari  West  who  was  behind 
In  her  rent.  A  lady  and  her  son  on  West  107th 
Street.  We  find  a  lot  of  people  who  need 
welfswe.  who  don't  eyen  know  about  supple- 
mentation. We're  flqdlng  that  people  arent 
afraid  of  welfare  no^.  Not  Just  us  but  all  the 
poverty  programs  afle  making  welfare  more 
open.  The  VISTA  workers  are  bringing  people 
Into  welfare. 

"But  In  the  beginning  the  people  on  wel- 
fare were  ashamed  t4>  come  to  our  meetings. 
The  poor  don't  trust  ione  another.  That's  why 
the  welfare  workers  have  been  able  to  get 
away  with  doing  nothing  for  the  poor.  But 
now  the  poor  have  learned  that  they  can 
demand  their  legitimate  rights.  This  Is  what 
the  welfare  revolution  Is  all  about,  the  poor 
for  the  flrst  time  ar4  demanding  their  legit- 
imate rights  and  thi  public  Is  angry  at  the 
poor  for  speaking  ^p.  when  for  years  the 
public  has  said  thej  poor  are  too  apathetic 
and  lazy  to  care  abobt  themselves." 

"What  are  legltlmite  rights?"  I  asked  Mrs. 
Moore. 

"The  right  to  you^  full  budget  allowance. 
The  right  to  propetf  clothing.  The  right  to 
Job  training.  The  right  to  proper  day-care 
centers.  The  right  t<J  demand  an  increase  In 
the  budget  allowances.  Our  studies  show  that 
the  total  costs  for  a  year  of  a  welfare  family 
of  four  persons  Ilvlni  on  the  Upper  West  Side 
of  Manhattan  are  ^.199.47.  And  all  that  a 
ADC.  family  of  four  gets  today  Is  about 
(4.000  a  year.  The  children  on  welfare  do  not 
get  money  for  movies,  toys,  games,  books." 

"About  45  per  cent  of  all  the  people  who 
work  m  New  York  (Jlty  don't  earn  as  much 
as  $7,199  a  year."  I  ti>ld  Mrs.  Moore. 

She  said.  "The  welfare  families  need  money 
to  stay  alive,  to  glvfe  them  what  they  can't 
get  by  working.  Th»  people  who  work  have 
something  that  money  can't  buy,  no  matter 
how  little  they  earm  And  If  your  figures  are 
offlclal,  welfare  may  [then  become  the  biggest 
employer  of  persona  in  New  York  City." 

Dtirlng  recent  moinths.  600  to  1,000  West 
Side  neighborhood  ieople  have  crowded  the 
offices  of  the  Unlt*l  Welfare  League  each 
week  seeking  inforiBatlon  about  welfare  or 
asking  the  League  Oo  Intervene  for  them  In 
problems  they  had]  with  welfare.  One  was 
Mrs.  Tonioe  Weedon — her  husband  had 
died — his  H5.000-a-jear  Income  suddenly  cut 
off.  She  was  five  months  pregnant,  she  had 
an  eviction  notice,  and  the  welfare  Investi- 
gator was  Insisting  jbhat  she  vacate  her  six- 


room  apartment  on  the  West  Side  that  rented 
for  (138.50  a  month. 

"1  never  dreamt  I  would  ever  need  welfare," 
Mrs.  Weston  told  me.  "I  never  knew  there 
was  an  organization  like  the  United  Welfare 
League  that  could  step  In  for  people.  I  never 
dreamt  a  government  employee  would  be  sit- 
ting m  my  living  room,  telling  me  that  I  bad 
to  move.  Move  where?  Where  can  you  get  six 
decent  rooms  In  New  York  City  today  for 
(138.50? 

"Welfare  makes  people  ignorant.  They 
confuse  you.  They  make  you  feel  like  youYe 
stumbling  around  in  the  dark.  I'm  an  actress. 
I'm  used  to  taking  direction.  I  can  under- 
stand explanations.  But  I  was  as  confused  as 
hell  about  what  was  happening  to  me.  Can 
you  Imagine  the  experience  of  people  with 
less  education  and  experience  than  I've  had? 
You  don't  get  reasonable  explanations  of 
what  welfare  Is  all  about  when  you  go  Into 
the  office.  When  a  caseworker  talks  to  you 
there's  no  explanation  of  a  lot  of  things; 
It's  as  though  they're  not  talking  to  people 
but  to  objects.  I  know  it's  a  heartbreaking 
Job  if  you  try  to  see  every  person  as  a  human 
being,  but  that's  the  Job." 

"To  do  what?"  I  asked. 

"The  investigators  shouldn't  play  guessing 
games  with  you.  They  should  level  with  you 
about  your  rights  and  what  you're  entitled 
to.  I  was  left  really  broke.  But  I  had  to  find 
out  through  gossip  that  I  was  entitled  to  a 
layette,  a  crib  and  a  lot  of  other  things  I'll 
need  for  my  baby.  It's  eerie  when  you  speak 
to  an  Investigator.  They  don't  hear  what  you 
say.  They  probably  have  a  built-in  recorder 
that  speaks  for  them  and  that  turns  people 
off.  It  must  make  the  Job  easier  If  they  act 
on  the  assumption  that  all  the  people  they're 
talking  to  are  Ignorant.  When  the  investi- 
gator came  into  my  living  room  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  wall  of  books  and  he  kept  talk- 
ing about  it  as  though  it  was  the  strangest 
sight  he  had  ever  seen  In  his  life.  A  black 
woman  with  a  wall  of  books. 

"There's  another  funny  thing  about  wel- 
fare. I  only  applied  during  the  summer  but 
I  feel  like  I've  been  on  welfare  all  of  my  life. 
I  think  it's  because  nobody  sees  a  future  for 
you.  rd  like  to  see  the  welfare  centers  a  place 
of  hope,  where  people  get  excited  about  the 
changes  that  are  going  to  take  place  In  their 
lives  and  not  sit  the  way  I  see  them  do.  like 
they've  been  dead  for  10  years.  Welfare  should 
be  the  starting  place  for  people,  not  the 
end. 

"I  used  to  hear  about  the  15-year-old  girls 
who  were  pregnant  and  who  were  second- 
and  third-generation  welfare  mothers.  I've 
seen  them  now  in  the  flesh.  They're  sick  kids. 
They  have  the  look  of  doom  about  them.  Who 
helps  them?  I  wouldn't  stay  on  welfare  a 
minute  after  I  get  my  Social  Security  check, 
my  baby  Is  born  and  I  can  find  someone  to 
look  alter  it  so  that  I  can  get  to  work." 

The  most  tragic  group  among  welfare  re- 
cipients is  the  children.  There  are  600.000 
welfare  children  In  New  York,  and  445.300  of 
them  are  fatherless. 

The  basic  rule  in  New  York  Is  that  a  man 
can  be  in  the  home  but  he  must  contribute 
whatever  income  he  has  toward  the  support 
of  his  family.  This  applies  to  married  and 
unmarried  men.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
men  "abandon"  their  families  so  the  families 
can  receive  welfare  payments  to  "supple- 
ment" low-paying  Jobs.  Nor  does  anybody 
know  how  many  men  desert  their  families 
because  they  are  afraid  of  fatherhood. 

But  the  results  are  clear.  The  children, 
whatever  their  age.  become  adults  before  they 
ever  have  a  childhood.  They  leap  from  In- 
fancy Into  a  fatherless  world.  They  suffer  a 
grade  retardation  twice  as  great  as  nonwel- 
fare  school  children.  As  many  as  60  per  cent 
of  the  referrals  to  mental  retardation  institu- 
tions come  from  welfare  families.  In  more 
than  85  out  of  100  cases  the  retardation  re- 
sults from  environmental  deprivation  rather 
than  organic  brain  damage.  These  children. 


except  for  the  few  who  live  in  families  where 
there  Is  a  link  to  stability,  are  exposed  to  a 
world  that  no  child  can  survive  without  dam- 
age. They  see  adults  as  enemies.  They  under- 
stand perfectly  their  status  as  welfare  chil- 
dren but  they  are  helpless  to  change  what 
they  understand.  How  can  any  child  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  up  against  the  American  way 
of  seeing  welfare  recipients  as  the  living 
dead? 

In  a  welfare  center  in  Harlem  I  talked  to 
a  father  who  had  deserted  his  children.  I 
asked  him  why  he  never  went  once  to  look 
ait  the  face  of  the  child  he  had  fathered.  He 
told  me  he  had  never  seen  the  face  of  his 
own  father.  "So  what?"  I  said.  He  said  "What 
g^ood  Is  It  seeing  the  face  of  my  boy  if 
I  can't  support  him?" 

'T)ld  your  father  ever  support  you?"  I 
asked.  "No,"  he  said.  "Then  you're  Just  re- 
peating history;  you're  not  changing  his- 
tory," I  said.  He  said,  "What  the  hell  do  I 
care  about  history?  Whatever  I  do  my  boy 
has  a  long  hard  way  to  go." 

"They're  going  to  ask  you  now  to  sign  a 
I>ai)er  saying  that  you're  the  father  of  your 
boy.  Are  you  going  to  sign  it?"  "It  won't 
make  me  his  father."  "What  will  make  you 
his  father?"  He  was  silent.  He  gripped  the 
table  as  If  he  might  tear  it  to  pieces.  He 
didn't  answer  my  question.  He  didn't  know 
how  to  answer  It. 

Where  is  welfare  heading?  In  a  welfare 
center  on  Eighth  Avenue  I  sat  down  next  to 
a  Negro  man  in  his  late  30's.  His  name  was 
Mr.  Mitchell.  He  wore  a  leather  Jacket.  His 
slacks  were  neat.  He  had  a  strong  quiet  face. 
His  eyes  studied  the  room.  They  had  fociis; 
they  did  not  stare  inward,  which  Is  what  you 
usually  see  in  a  welfare  center — row  after 
row  of  people  unable  to  see  the  world  around 
them  or  to  feel  they  have  a  place  in  it. 

I  said.  "I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
welfare.  What  It  does  for  you.  What  It  doesn't 
do.  What  kind  of  hang-ups  welfare  has  for 
you.  Is  that  all  right  with  you?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  Instant  to  see  if 
I  was  out  of  focus  and  then  he  said.  "Sure." 
"What  do  you  think  of  welfare?"  I  asked. 
"It's  like  being  In  bondage."  he  said,  as 
though  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  thinking 
about  It,  "You  can  svu-vlve.  but  that's  about 
all.  I  feel  they  should  abolish  welfare.  The 
kids  grow  up  on  welfare  with  the  attitude 
that  everything  should  be  free  and  easy.  With 
parent  that  work,  the  kids  are  different, 
they  look  different,  they  think  different,  they 
see  things  ahead  of  them,  they're  moving  to- 
ward something  real  In  this  world.  The  kids 
I  see  on  welfare  In  the  neighborhood  around 
the  West  140's  are  looking  for  a  handout. 
It's  killing  them.  I  see  kids  of  10  and  11  and 
12  on  dof>e.  They  have  babies  when  they're 
12  and  13.  They're  pulling  down  whatever 
the  rest  of  the  black  people  are  pulling  up. 
These  kids  need  leadership.  They  need  It 
bad." 
"How  would  you  give  It  to  them?" 
"Nobody  ever  asked  me  that  before,"  he 
said.  "But  welfare  should  let  a  man  In  the 
house.  Forget  the  rules.  If  he's  the  kind  of 
man  you  see  arotmd  the  blocks  in  Harlem  he 
can't  make  enough  money  to  take  care  of  a 
family  But  he  makes  some  money.  He  can't 
take  on  the  responsibility  for  a  whole  family. 
Some  men  can't  face  that  kind  of  responsi- 
bility. It  drives  them  away.  But  let  them  face 
whatever  responsibility  they  can  take  and 
they  might  stay  on." 

"Would  it  drive  you  away?" 
"No,  it  wouldn't,"  he  said.  "I  don't  have 
any  children  yet  but  one  Is  on  Its  way.  It 
won't  set  me  running.  I  wouldn't  leave  my 
kids.  I  take  that  seriously,  having  kids." 

"What  about  the  men  you  talk  to.  what 
kind  of  reasons  do  they  give  for  leaving  their 
chUdren?" 

"They  say  they  don't  make  enough  money. 
They  say  they  don't  have  enoxigh  money  for 
themselves  If  they  have  to  give  to  the  family. 
They  never  grew  up  In  families  where  they 
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saw  a  father  giving  money  to  the  family. 
They  don't  know  what  It  means  to  support 
a  child.  They  never  saw  It  done.  They  grew 
up  without  support.  You  can  tell  the  guys 
who  never  saw  their  fathers.  Something  is 
cut  of  of  them,  like  they  don't  belong  to  any- 
one, like  everyone  Is  an  enemy.  They  produce 
babies  but  they  never  had  any  training  to 
be  a  father.  They  never  saw  it  done,  being  a 
father.  They  never  come  around  to  see  their 
babies,  most  of  them.  You  got  a  lot  of  guys 
that  need  to  be  made  Into  fathers," 

"Why  are  you  here  today,  sitting  In  a  wel- 
fare office?"  I  asked.  "You  look  like  you  can 
make  out." 

"I  can.  I  got  on  welfare  In  Augtist  because 
the  place  where  I  was  working  on  38th  Street 
closed  down.  Then  I  had  to  go  into  Harlem 
Hospital  for  two  weeks.  When  I  came  out  I 
needed  money  to  pay  the  rent  that  was  due 
on  my  apartment.  You  don't  get  a  chance  to 
save  for  emergencies  on  (84  a  week.  But  now 
I  found  a  Job  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
I'll  be  starting  work  next  Monday." 

"Then  why  are  you  here  today?" 

"Just  to  ask  them  for  some  money  to  buy 
working  clothes.  I  need  some  winter  clothes 
for  this  new  job." 

"Will  the  job  pay  you  much  money? " 

"It'll  pay  me  less  than  what  they  say  a 
poverty  wage  is  here  in  New  York  City.  Ill 
get  (2,800  a  year  for  a  six-hour  day.  That's 
less  than  poverty.  But  I  need  a  Job.  And  I 
got  it.  After  that  stay  in  hospital  I  can't 
take  the  kind  of  Jobs  I  used  to  be  able  to 
handle." 

"When  did  you  come  to  New  York  Olty?" 

"In  September,  1957." 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  came,  why  you 
came,  what  made  you  give  up  your  home  In 
the  South?" 

"That's  something  you  dont  forget,"  he 
said.  "I  was  doing  construction  work  In  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  I  was  making  (1.60  an  hour.  I 
thought  I  could  make  more  money  In  that 
same  trade  In  New  York.  Some  of  my  family 
was  living  here.  I  had  some  cousins,  aunts, 
an  uncle.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  my  mother 
about  going.  She  said  it  was  my  decision. 
The  South  vras  getting  worse.  The  court  de- 
cisions made  the  whites  begin  to  go  by  the 
rules,  and  they  made  all  the  rules  go  against 
you. 

"I  got  on  a  bus  and  came  to  New  York. 
I  thought  I  could  go  right  Into  construction 
work.  I  learned  I  had  to  get  Into  a  union  first. 
No  union  would  take  me.  I  got  a  Job  In  a 
restaurant  I  didn't  want  to  do.  I  kept  getting 
jobs  I  didn't  want  to  do.  There  was  no  job 
I  wanted  to  stick  to  because  I  knew  that 
construction  was  my  real  Job. 

"That  happens  to  a  lot  of  guys  from  the 
South  here  in  New  York.  They  oome  know- 
ing what  they  want,  but  nobody  in  this  city 
wants  to  know  it.  That  sets  you  drifting. 
You  keep  drifting.  One  day  you  find  out  that 
the  only  thing  out  there  for  you  is  welfare. 
Without  welfare  you  have  to  kill  or  steal 
lust  to  keep  alive.  I  never  thought  I  wovild 
end  up  needing  welfare." 

"Now  that  you're  on  welfare,  what  would 
you  like  It  to  be  like  for  you?"  I  asked. 

"Welfare  should  be  quick,  swift.  They 
should  have  people  working  here  who  can 
immediately  size  up  a  person,  then  know 
what  to  do  for  them,  real  quick,  to  get  them 
off  and  going  again.  There  should  be  no  more 
suspicion  about  money,  thinking  i}eople  are 
cheating.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  peo- 
ple moving.  But  these  people  who  work  here 
are  all  blind.  They  don't  look  at  you.  They 
don't  know  you  or  want  to  know  you.  They 
want  to  keep  things  moving  for  themselves, 
not  for  you.  They're  supposed  to  be  here 
working  for  you,  not  for  themselves." 

There  would  be  nothing  really  wrong  with 
the  present  system  of  public  assistance  if 
America  would  forget  its  punitive,  deep- 
rooted,  almost  hysterical  hatred  of  poor 
people  who  speak  up  before  they  are  spoken 


to.  The  legal  structure  guiding  welfare  Is  not 
Inhuman.  The  Intake  Interview  does  not  have 
to  be  dehumanizing.  The  welfare  caseworker 
does  not  have  to  be  faceless.  The  energy  It 
now  takes  to  destroy  welfare  children  could 
be  used  to  help  the  children  get  through  the 
bleak  days  of  dependency. 

Somehow  or  other.  America  has  to  forget 
its  puffed-up  Image  as  a  righteous,  pious,  in- 
violate moral  force  protecting  the  aged,  the 
sick  and  dependent  children.  The  image 
simply  does  not  square  with  the  facts.  The 
welfare  poor  are  now  forcing  this  confronta- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  America  the  poor 
are  throwing  off  the  mask  of  meekness  im- 
posed on  them  by  organized  systems  of  wel- 
fare and  charity.  The  Communists  could  not 
arouse  the  American  poor.  The  radicals  never 
did.  But  now  the  American  poor  have  sur- 
faced, whatever  the  historical  reasons,  and 
it  is  unlikely  they  will  permit  themselves  to 
be  drowned  again  by  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

As  President,  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  face  a 
problem  almost  as  great  as  that  which  con- 
fronted Mr.  Lincoln,  the  emancipation  of  the 
American  poor. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  HAS 
TRIPLED  ITS  BUTTER  USE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  more  than  tripled  its  use 
of  butter  in  military  rations  over  the  past 
year. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  ago  when 
we  in  the  Senate  representing  dairy 
States  persuaded  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  drop  the  Department's  ban  on 
butter  and  use  butter  instead  of  marga- 
rine for  all  servicemen. 

This  bsm  on  butter,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1966,  was  lifted  in 
December  1967.  when  the  Department 
began  using  surplus  butter  made  avail- 
able by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Since  last  June,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  acquired  more  than  28  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  while  purchasing 
less  than  a  million  pounds  of  marga- 
rine. 

During  the  comparative  period  in  1967, 
more  than  16  million  pounds  of  marga- 
rine was  used  and  only  around  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter,  which  was  ear- 
marked only  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  who  must  be  served  butter  by 
law. 

With  the  military's  use  of  butter  more 
than  tripling  in  less  than  a  year  a  sub- 
stantial burden  has  been  taken  off  the 
domestic  butter  market.  I  hope  that  the 
Nixon  administration  will  continue  this 
policy  and  move  ahead  toward  the  total 
use  of  butter  by  the  Armed  Forces. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  ITS 
OPPONENTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  a  time  when  young  people  are  more 
actively  concerned  about  public  affairs 
than  ever  before.  Our  schools  are  im- 
proving, the  competition  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  more  intense  everj'  year,  the 
mass  media  constantly  present  news  and 
opinion  on  public  issues — with  the  result 
that  more  people  of  all  ages  are  better 
informed  than  has  ever  before  been  true. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  more  and 
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more  young  people  have  become  partic- 
ipants in  grassroots  efforts  to  influence 
public  policy  on  matters  such  as  civil 
rights,  draft  reform,  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  There  is  increasing  support 
every  day  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  readiness  of  young  people 
to  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

As  an  example  of  this  precocious  con- 
cern and  sense  of  responsibility.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  I  have  received  by  mail 
from  a  15-year-old  constituent  of  mine 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  Kozak.  Joseph 
Kozak  holds  firm  opinions  about  some 
recent  highly  controversial  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  imderlying  con- 
cern— which  I  think  is  shared  by  all 
thoughtful  Americans — is  that  society 
should  "make  it  hard  to  get  a  conviction 
so  that  no  innocent  people  are  jailed,  but 
not  so  hard  that  justice  cannot  be  done." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Joseph 
Kozak's  letter  to  me  and  liis  editorial  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Baltimorx,  Md. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sir:  Senator  Tydlngs.  I  am  a  boy 
of  16  years  old  and  I  have  some  opinions  to 
express  about  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions of  recent  years  and  the  attacks 
that  have  been  levied  against  the  court  for 
the  decisions.  I  know  an  opliUon  of  a  15 
year  old  might  not  mean  much  to  you  or 
any  other  members  of  Congress,  but,  please 
try  to  read  my  opinion  like  somebody  im- 
portant wrote  them.  On  the  other  pages  my 
opinions  are  expressed  like  an  editorial.  If 
you  think  that  my  opinions  are  valid  or  If 
you  think  my  opinions  are  not  valid  please 
write  me  and  tell  me  at  least  what  you 
think.  If  possible,  could  you  please  show  the 
composition  to  other  members  of  the  Senate 
and  get  their  opinions.  Can  It  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  if  it  Is  good 
enough? 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Joseph  D.  Kozak. 

Thk  Supremx  Court  and  Its   Opponents 

In  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
come  under  much  attack  from  many  people, 
from  all  walks  of  life  concerning  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  in  cases  involving  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  Many  people  criticize 
the  Court  vrithout  studying  the  facts.  People 
hear  that  a  kidnaper  or  a  murderer  was  set 
free  by  a  decision  of  the  Court.  Such  as  in 
the  Miranda  Case  of  1964  In  which  the  kid- 
naper-rapist conviction  had  been  overturned 
by  the  Court.  In  this  decision  the  Court  ruled 
that  an  accused  person  must  be  warned  of 
certain  rights  before  he  may  be  questioned 
by  the  police.  Such  as  the  right  to  an  at- 
torney and  the  right  to  remain  silent.  Many 
people  said  that  this  made  It  hard  to  inter- 
rogate the  person  who  was  accused.  They  said 
that  the  hands  of  the  police  were  handcuffed. 
Well,  the  facts  must  be  examined.  Miranda 
was  identified  by  a  girl  as  the  one  who  had 
raped  her.  The  pwllce  pushed  him  Into  con- 
fession almost.  He  had  no  attorney.  He  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  life.  A  quick 
process.  In  the  fiXth  amendment  It  said,  "No 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  Infamous  crime  unless  under  the 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury. 
It  Is  plain  what  It  says  and  in  ether  parts  of 
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tbe  ConaUtutJon  (BIUb  of  Rights)  It  says  an 
«ccua«<l  person  shall  have  the  right  to  legal 
counsel,  etc.  The  Codut  was  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  How  to  enforce  these  rights? 
The  rights  were  always  there  but  there  was 
never  a  way  to  enforce  them.  So,  when  It 
came  up  the  Court  had  to  find  a  way  and 
they  did  a  very  eftecUve  way.  The  police 
thought  they  were  twidcuffed.  But  the  po- 
lice Just  had  to  adjust  to  a  new  cycle.  The 
Court  Just  backed  vtP  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Court  Just  did  Its  Jot.  U  people  think  the  de- 
cision is  bad  the  tault  lies  in  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  Amend  the  ConstltuUon  Is  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  so-called  problem  not  blam- 
ing the  Covirt.  In  other  decUlons.  the  Court 
ruled  that  a  client,  If  he  wishes,  must  have 
a  lawyer  present  at  ftueetlonlng,  etc..  to  safe- 
guard his  rlghU  ant)ther  way  to  enforce  his 
rights  of  the  accu8e4.  Another  decision  which 
I  think  shoiUd  be  npted  ts  the  Mallory  deci- 
sion which  said  that  In  Federal  cases  a  per- 
son must  be  arralgiied  Immediately  after  he 
is  arrested.  Well,  t^e  purpose  Is  simple.  To 
safeguard  the  right  that  a  person  must  be 
informed  of  the  charge  against  him  and  also 
to  prevent  police  frf>m  quesUonlng  a  person 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  In  other  cases  in- 
volving confessions  that  are  coerced  may  not 
be  used  In  court.  VWell.  In  many  cases  poUce 
base  us^  the  thlrdi-degree  and  also  the  po- 
Uce drtlled  people  for  over  hundreds  of  hours 
UU  they  confessed.  This  is  ridiculous  to  ques- 
tion people  for  so  Jong.  They  are  bound  to 
confess  even  If  they  didn't  commit  the  crime. 
You  can  see  that  ppUce  always  want  people 
to  confess.  It  makes;  their  Job  a  lot  easier  and 
saves  a  lot  of  time  ind  in  most  cases  Justice 
has  not  been  dealt  out. 

I  think  that  I  ha  ire  covered  the  most  con- 
troversial decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
-  course,  but,  I  think  the 
«uc»».  .-»-  ^  —  p-ylng  to  put  across  haa 
been  made  clear.  I  ttlnk  we  should  strive  hard 
to  make  It  hard  to  get  a  conviction  so  that 
no  innocent  peopl4  are  JaUed,  but.  not  so 
hard  that  justice  dannot  be  done.  The  line 
must  be  drawn  son  ewhere.  of  course.  Maybe 
the  Court  will  swing  the  other  way.  sooner 
or  later,  who  car  tell?  But  If  there  Is 
no  Supreme  Court  1  o  guard  your  rights,  there 
will  be  no  democricy  and  HlUer  may  come 
back  In  another  wa  f. 

JOSKPH     KOZAK. 


HERCULES  EFFbRT  CAN  AID  UTAH 
ECDNOMY 


Mr.  BENNETT 


Utah's  great  proilems  stems  from  the 


extent   to  which 


tween    expansior  s 
Such  fluctuations 


Mr.  President,  one  of 


its  economy  depends 
upon  defense  e  tpenditures.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  hea\y  reliance  on  defense 
contracts  creates  a  sort  of  "boom  and 
bust"  situation,  vith  violent  swings  be- 


and    retrenchment. 

^^^„ create  uncertainty  for 

the  thousands  of  1  Jtahans  who  depend  on 
these  contracts  lor  their  livelihood. 

The  Bacchus  works  of  Hercules.  Inc.. 
Is  making  a  conc(  rted  effort  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Bac  ;hus.  located  at  Magna. 
Utah,  plays  an  important  part  in  Amer- 
icas  aerospace  industry.  Now,  it  inaugu- 
rates a  welcome  program  marketing  its 
expertise  to  other  parts  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  private  industry. 

Hercules'  decisions  to  diversify  into 
„jese  less  volatile  areas  is  certainly  wel- 
come. I  have  be«n  deeply  concerned  to 
see  the  Hercules  payroll  shp  from  its  high 
of  more  than  6.(00  in  1963.  I  am  sure 
that  the  same  outstanding  performance 
which  Hercules  exhibits  in  its  missile- 
motor  productiori  will  be  seen  in  its  new 
undertakings.  That  list  of  undertakings 


Is  indeed  impressive.  Services  which  Her- 
cules offers  both  government  and  private 
industry  include  engineering,  manufac- 
turing, quality  assurance,  testing,  and 
analysis,  computer  services,  graphic  serv- 
ices, communication  consultation,  safety 
management,  and  industrial  engineering. 

Hercules'  effort  comes  on  the  heels  of 
the  transition  being  made  by  Sperry- 
Utah  from  its  main  reliance  on  the  Ser- 
geant missile  to  a  much  more  broadly 
based,  and  consequently  less  econom- 
ically volatile,  computer  manufacture  op- 
eration. Of  course,  we  appreciate  the 
defense  contracts  which  go  to  Utah  firms. 
However,  it  Is  especially  gratifying  to  see 
a  major  contractor  not  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
its  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  other  Utahans  in 
expressing  my  support  and  hopes  for 
Hercules'  success  in  this  new,  and  most 
important  venture. 


JACOB  BLAUSTEIN:  A  MOST 
UNUSUAL  OIL  MAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Forbes 
magazine  of  last  September  15  devoted 
its  cover  article  to  Mr.  Jacob  Blaustein. 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  a  person  of  quiet  prominence 
In  the  business  world,  in  cultural  and 
philanthropic  affairs,  and  in  the  Nation's 
service.  Mr.  Blaustein  has  lived  in  Bal- 
timore for  all  of  his  75  years. 

His  father,  Louis,  came  to  this  country 
from  Lithuania,  settled  in  Baltimore  and 
launched  himself  in  the  oil  business.  In 
competition  with  the  giants  of  that  in- 
dustry he  founded  the  American  Oil  Co. 
Under  his  imaginative  management  that 
company  flourished,  eventually  merged 
with  the  Pan  American  Petroleum  and 
Transport  Co.  and,  after  a  lengthy  legal 
struggle,  with  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 
By  that  last  merger,  Jacob  Blaustein  be- 
came a  member  of  the  board  of  Indiana 
Standard  and  his  family,  the  largest 
single  stockholder. 

Now.  through  family-held  corpora- 
tions, he  is  the  owner  of  iimumerable 
real  estate  and  business  enterprises 
throughout  the  country,  he  has  a  control- 
ling interest  in  the  Union  Trust  Co.  of 
Maryland  and  is  the  major  stockholder 
of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guar- 
antee Co.  But  not  only  is  he  a  major 
power  in  the  business  world;  Jacob  Blau- 
stein is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  interest- 
ing and  public-spirited  business  leaders. 

Because  he  is  a  person  who  shuns 
publicity,  his  innumerable  services  to  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  justice  are 
not  widely  known.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  article  from  Forbes  Magazine,  and 
request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jacob  Blaustein?  Who's  He? 

Just  a  giant  figure  in  the  oil  Industry.  Just 
a  prominent  part-time  diplomat  who  has 
made  history.  A  multimillionaire.  Yet  a  man 
who  has  always  attempted  to  avoid  the  busi- 
ness spotlight. 

He  helped  talk  Vyacheslav  Molotov  and  the 


other  delegates  at  the  United  Nations  con- 
ference In  San  Francisco  in  1946  into  Eu:cept- 
Ing  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  UN 
Charter,  and  later  he  played  a  major  part  in 
convincing  David  Ben-Qurlon  to  accept  the 
UK  plan  to  partition  Palestine.  Still  later  he 
negotiated  with  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
the  deal  under  which  West  Germany  agreed 
to  pay  the  surviving  victims  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
crimes  a  total  of  SIO  billion  in  reparations 
Day  in,  day  out  for  months  he  fought  the 
Russians  at  the  UN.  One  of  the  demands 
of  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  forced  repatria- 
tion of  all  Russians  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
peans left  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
when  World  War  II  ended.  He  opposed  the 
demand  because  he  knew  that  "if  they  had 
gotten  those  people  back,  the  probability  is 
they  would  have  liquidated  them."  He  also 
debated  the  Russians  on  Korea,  demanding 
a  UN-supervised  election  to  unite  the  coun- 
try. These  were  bitter  debates,  but  soon  after, 
he  says,  "a  curious  thing  happened:  I  ran 
Into  my  two  Russian  opponents,  Arkady  So- 
bolev  and  Jacob  Malik.  In  the  lounge  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  put  their  arms  around 
me  and  Jacob  Malik  said.  'Your  government 
Is  no  good  but  you're  all  right.  Let's  have  a 
drink.'  " 

This  Is  not  the  portrait  of  a  professional 
diplomat.  It's  the  portrait  of  Jacob  Blaustein, 
a  man  born  into  the  oil  business,  who,  at 
75,  has  spent  bis  entire  life  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. A  director  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.). 
he  and  his  family  and  their  various  enter- 
prises and  trusts,  according  to  a  recent 
proxy  statement,  own  approximately  2.7  mil- 
lion shares  of  the  company's  stock  (3.6%) 
worth,  at  current  prices,  more  than  $142  mil- 
lion. They  are  the  company's  largest  stock- 
holder. In  addition,  through  family-held  cor- 
porations, American  Trading  &  Production 
Corp.  and  Blaustein  Industries,  they  own  and 
operate  a  fleet  of  tankers;  oil  wells  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana;  several  manufacturing  com- 
panies; have  vast  real-estate  holdings  in  Bal- 
timore, Dallas,  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles; 
are  the  controlling  stockholders  in  Mary- 
land's second-  or  third-largest  bank,  the 
Union  Trust  Co.;  and  major  stockholders  in 
the  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guarantee  Co. 
Blausteln's  family  wealth  was  made  by 
him  and  his  father,  not  Inherited.  Alto- 
gether the  Blaustein  fortune  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  9150  million  and  $200 
million,  enough  to  place  It  among  the  largest 
In  America  today. 

Jacob  Blaustein  Is  a  most  unusual  oil  man. 
He  defies  all  the  stereotypes.  He's  not  a 
Texan;  he  comes  from  Baltimore  and  has 
lived  there  all  his  life.  He's  not  big.  burly 
and  bolstrous.  but  slender  and  soft-spoken. 
He  dresses  as  quietly  as  a  bank  president, 
drinks  sparingly,  raises  orchids,  collects 
paintings — Gauguin,  Deraln,  UtrlUo — enjoys 
listening  to  classical  music  and  used  to  play 
the  piano.  A  graduate  of  Lehigh  University — 
at  the  ripe  age  of  18 — he  also  holds  eight 
honorary  doctorates  including  one  from 
Lehigh,  and  many  other  awards. 

For  all  his  mild  manner,  he's  Just  as 
tough  as  any  of  his  fellow  oil  tycoons.  It's 
not  onlt  the  Russians  who  have  discovered 
this;  the  oil  Industry,  Including  the  old, 
departed  management  of  Standard  of  Indi- 
ana, has.  too. 

FATHEB    STABTEO    IT 

The  Story  of  Jacob  Blaustein  really  begins 
with  his  father.  Louis  Blaustein,  who  came  to 
America  from  Lithuania  while  still  In  his 
early  teens.  Like  so  many  Immigrants  of  his 
time,  he  became  a  peddler,  traveling  with  his 
wares  by  horse  and  buggy  from  farm  to  farm 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Later  he  opened  a 
small  dry-goods  store  In  Downlngtown.  After 
several  years  he  moved  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  started  a  wholesale  grocery  store. 

Among  other  things,  he  sold  coal  oil.  as 
kerosene  was  then  called.  The  Jobber  deliv- 
ered the  coal  oil  In  wooden  barrels,  which  he 
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left  on  tbe  sidewalk,  and  the  elder  Blaustein 
noticed  that  on  hot  days  the  glue  holding 
the  staves  together  melted,  letting  some  of 
his  profits  leak  away.  He  made  a  suggestion: 
Why  not  deliver  the  coal  oil  In  a  steel  tank 
with  a  spigot,  placed  on  a  dray  wagon?  The 
jobber  was  so  impressed  with  the  Idea  that 
he  offered  Blaustein  a  job  as  a  salesman. 

Louis  Blaustein  had  Invented  the  oil  tank- 
wagon. 

Prom  the  Jobber,  Blaustein  went  to  work 
for  a  small  oil  refinery  In  Baltimore.  "Compe- 
tition was  rough  and  ruthless  In  those  days," 
says  Jacob  Blaustein.  "Standard  Oil  |NJ.) 
was  out  to  ruin  the  small  refiners  by  under- 
selling them.  For  example,  a  50-gallon  barrel 
generally  cost  $1.50.  Standard  at  times  would 
think  nothing  of  selling  coal  oil,  barrel  In- 
cluded for  3  cents  a  gallon,  $1.50.  Jtist  the 
cost  of  the  barrel  itself." 

Standard  wiped  out  Louis  Blausteln's  em- 
ployer, and  then^t  offered  Blaustein  a  job. 
"My  father  worked  for  Jersey  Standard  for 
18  years,"  says  Jacob  Blaustein,  "and  then 
one  day  In  1910  they  called  him  In  and  said 
they  wanted  to  send  him  to  Germany  to 
organize  the  company  there.  My  father 
agreed,  but  my  mother,  Henrietta,  said  noth- 
ing doing.  She  said:  'I  had  enough  of  the 
old  country.  I'm  not  going  back.  Our  chil- 
dren were  born  in  America  and  I  want  them 
reared   In   America,   a   free   country." 

"It's  a  lucky  thing  for  us  she  put  her  foot 
down.  Had  we  gone  to  Germany,  we  might 
all  have  been  annihilated." 

Blaustein  soon  alter  quit  Standard  and 
started  his  own  company,  American  Oil.  De- 
spite the  Impressive  name.  It  consisted 
merely  of  three  men,  a  small  tank  wagon 
and  a  horse,  operating  from  a  converted 
stable.  The  men  were  Louis  Blaustein,  the 
precocious  Jacob,  who  had  Just  been  grad- 
uated from  Lehigh,  and  the  driver  of  the 
wagon.  They  were  Jobbers,  selling  kerosene 
to  retailers. 

"My  father's  experience  with  Standard  had 
taught  him  one  thing:  In  the  oil  business, 
if  you  were  small,  you  could  not  hope  to 
compete  with  a  bigger  company  by  cutting 
prices.  You  could  only  compete  with  Inno- 
vations." says  Blaustein.  "The  bigger  com- 
pany always  could  undersell  you." 

TTie  Blavistelns'  first  Innovation  was  the 
drlve-ln  gasoline  station  In  the  U.S.  It  was 
on  Cathedral  Street  In  Baltimore.  "Until  we 
got  the  Idea,"  says  Jacob  Blaustein,  "you 
had  to  service  autos  at  the  curb.  It  was  a 
clumsy  operation." 

"see  what  you  get" 

Next  tbe  Blaustelns  Invented  a  gasoline 
pump  that  enabled  a  motorist  to  see  Just 
how  much  gas  he  was  getting.  Until  then 
all  pumps  were  "blind."  The  motorist  knew 
that  a  certain  number  of  turns  of  the  crank 
were  supposed  to  pour  a  certain  number  of 
gallons  of  gasoline  Into  his  car.  but  It  was 
very  easy  for  the  gas  attendant  to  make  a 
mistake  in  counting.  "And  even  with  an 
honest  gas  attendant  you  could  be  cheated." 
says  Jacob  Blaustein.  "The  attendant  might 
crank  the  handle  a  couple  of  times  without 
any  gasoline  going  Into  your  car.  because 
there  wasn't  enough  suction  yet  In  tbe 
pump." 

What  the  Blaustelns  did  was  put  a  flve- 
gallon  calibrated  water  Jar  on  top  of  the 
pump.  The  gasoline  was  first  piunped  Into 
the  Jar  and  then  It  was  poured  Into  the 
car.  The  Blaustelns  promoted  this  device 
with  the  slogan:  "See  What  You  Get;  Get 
What  You  See."  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
today's  metered  pump. 

Their  greatest  Innovation — the  one  that 
really  made  American  OH — was  antiknock 
gas.  In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile,  gas- 
oline was  of  low  octane.  As  the  auto  manu- 
facturers improved  the  engines,  this  low-oc- 
tane gas  began  to  cause  a  bothersome  knock 
because  It  didn't  burn  fast  enough.  The 
Blaustelns  got  the  Idea  of  mixing  benzol,  a 


volatile  by-product  of  coke,  with  the  gasoline 
they  were  selling.  They  hired  a  chemist,  and 
by  a  process  of  trial  and  error,  finally  hit 
on  a  mixture  that  would  bum  more  readily 
than  regular  gasoline  without  blowing  up 
the  car.  They  called  It  Amoco  and  charged 
5  cents  more  a  gallon  for  It,  promoting  It  with 
the  slogan:  "Peed  your  car  Amoco-Gas  and 
you'll  think  It's  on  a  diet — It  requires  so 
little."  Amoco-Qas  powered  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh's Spirit  of  St.  Louis  on  Its  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Paris.  Not  until  Jersey  Stand- 
aird  came  out  with  Ethyl  did  Amoco  have  a 
rival. 

Tbe  Blaustelns  built  American  Oil  into  a 
great  company,  but  it  was  a  vulnerable  one 
because  It  had  to  depend  on  competitors  for 
Its  supplies  of  gasoline.  They  decided  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  their  competitors. 
That  decision  was  to  lead  to  a  slam- bang, 
court  battle  with  Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey 
and  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 

Jacob  Blaustein  will  not  discuss  It  now. 
He  says:  "I  get  along  fine  with  the  present 
management  of  Standard  of  Indiana.  The 
old  management  Is  all  gone — by  death  and 
othervrtse.  I  don't  want  to  reopen  old 
wounds."  However,  the  facts  are  a  matter  of 
record,  and  the  record  runs  to  thousands  of 
pages. 

What  happened  was  this:  To  assure  them- 
selves of  a  dejjendable  source  of  supply,  the 
Blaustelns,  In  1923,  sold  a  half  Interest  in 
American  Oil  to  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport.  Pan  American  was  then  an  Inde- 
pendent company,  with  large  reserves  of 
crude,  refineries,  tankers  and  terminals. 

Some  time  later  Indiana  Standard  started 
buying  Into  Pan  American.  By  1929  It  owned 
approximately  96%  of  the  stock.  In  1932.  as 
part  of  a  major  deal.  Indiana  Standard  or- 
dered Pan  American  to  sell  all  Its  foreign 
properties  to  Jersey  Standard.  The  deal  In- 
cluded Pan  American's  crude  oil  reserves.  Its 
tanker  fieet,  and  Its  refinery  at  Aruba.  In  ex- 
change. Indiana  Standard  received  a  large 
block  of  stock  In  Jersey  Standard,  much  of 
which  Indiana  hais  since  paid  out  to  Its  own 
stockholders. 

BOOUCaANG 

The  Blaustelns  were  in  a  box.  Having 
started  out  to  make  themselves  Indepiendent 
of  their  competitors,  they  now  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  their  biggest  competi- 
tor, Jersey  Standard,  since  Jersey  Standard 
now  ovmed  Pan  American's  facilities.  They 
asked  Pan  American  to  let  American  Oil  build 
Its  ovim  refinery.  Indiana  Standard  would  not 
permit  It.  Thereupon  they  threatened  legal 
action  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Pan  American's 
foreign  properties  to  Jersey  Standard.  At  that. 
Indiana  Standard  agreed  to  a  compromise. 
The  agreement  provided  for  a  merger  of  Pan 
American  and  American  OH.  under  which.  In 
exchange  for  their  remaining  50%  of  Amer- 
ican OH,  the  Blaustelns  were  to  get  a  block 
of  stock  In  Pan  America.  Louis  Blaustein  be- 
came president  and  Jacob  Blatistein  executive 
vice  president  of  Pan  American,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president,  respectively, 
of  American. 

The  agreement  also  provided  for  making 
the  merged  company  fully  integrated,  mean- 
ing Pan  American  would  not  have  to  buy 
refined  products  from  Indiana  Standard  or 
Jersey  Standard  but  could  build  its  own  re- 
fineries and  produce  and  buy  its  crude  oil 
wherever  it  was  advantageous  to  do  so. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  Jan.  1,  1933. 
But  soon  after.  Indiana  Standard  announced 
that,  because  of  the  Depression,  it  didn't 
make  economic  sense  for  Pan  American  to 
build  Its  own  refinery.  Instead,  Indiana 
Standard  ordered  Pan  American  to  buy  Its 
refined  products  from  a  subsidiary  of  Jersey 
Standard.  Indiana  Standard  also  ordered  Pan 
American  to  buy  Its  crude  from  a  subsidiary 
of  Indiana  Standard  and  to  use  a  pipeline 
belonging  partly  to  a  subsidiary  of  Indiana 
Standard  and  partly  to  a  subsidiary  of  Jersey 


Standard.  In  1937,  the  Blaustelns,  father  and 
son,  brought  suit  against  both  Indiana 
Standard  and  Jersey  Standard.  It  was  a  case 
of  David  and  his  son  taking  on  two  GoUaths. 

The  suit  went  on  for  years,  during  which, 
in  1937,  Louis  Blaustein  died.  It  went  from 
court  to  court.  The  Blatisteln  lawyer  was 
Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Herbert  Hoover's  Secretary 
of  State.  One  day.  while  Stlmson  and  Jacob 
Blaustein  were  discussing  tbe  case  In  Stlm- 
son's  ofQce,  the  phone  rang.  It  was  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  The  President  told  Stlmson: 
"I'd  like  you  to  become  my  SecretsjT?  of  War." 
Stlmson  explained  that  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  case.  Blaustein  Interrupted:  "You  can't 
refuse  a  request  like  that."  He  went  out  and 
got  another  top  lawyer,  former  New  York 
Governor  Nathan  Miller,  then  chief  counsel 
to  U.S.  Steel,  to  head  the  Stlmson  staff. 

In  1954,  after  17  years  of  llUgatlon,  the 
suit  was  finally  settled  by  a  deal  under  which 
Pan  American  and  American  Oil  were 
merged  Into  Indiana  Standard  with  the  Blau- 
stein family  receiving  Standard  stock  and 
Jacob  Blatisteln  going  on  the  board.  Par  from 
having  its  own  enterprise  finally  swallowed 
up  in  the  old  Standard  Oil  complex,  the 
Blaustein  family  ended  up  as  the  largest 
stockholder  in  Indiana  Standard,  third- 
largest  uiUt  of  the  old  Rockefeller  empire. 

Blaustein  Is  not  the  kind  of  stockholder 
who  merely  sits  back  and  counts  his  divi- 
dends, nor  is  Blaustein  the  kind  of  director 
who  merely  adorns  his  company's  letterhead. 
He  flies  out  to  Chicago  several  times  a  month 
to  meet  with  management  and  the  other 
directors,  and  he  travels  constantly  inspect- 
ing company  properties  and  discussing  com- 
pany business.  On  his  business  and  his 
diplomatic  missions,  one  day  will  find  him 
in  Texas,  another  In  Alaska,  a  third  in  New 
York,  a  fourth  In  London  or  Geneva,  a  fifth 
In  the  Near  East,  a  sixth  In  Washington. 
Although  he  lives  with  his  wife  Hilda  in  a 
three-story  stone  house  on  a  200-acre  farm 
in  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  he  maintains  an 
apartment  in  New  York  because  that  has 
been  the  headquarters  of  American  Oil  and 
Is  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  also  maintains  an  apartment  in  Chicago, 
because  that  is  the  headquarters  of  Indiana 
Standard. 

"OIL  IS  EXCITING" 

He  operates  from  a  30-story  tower  orf 
alumlnvim  and  glass  on  the  comer  of  Charles 
and  Payette  Streeta  in  Baltimore.  The  Blau- 
stein Building  Is  diagonally  across  the  street 
from  the  Charles  Center  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect of  the  Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and 
Housing  Agency  but  Is  not  part  of  the  project. 
Blaustein  didn't  want  any  financial  help 
from  the  Government  because  he  knew  it 
would  mean  government  interference.  In  that 
attitude,  he  does  fit  the  stereotype  of  the  oil 
man. 

He  fits  the  stereotype  In  one  other  way: 
He  loves  the  oil  business.  He  says:  "It's  excit- 
ing. There's  no  excitement  In  putting  up  a 
building,  but  when  you  sink  $1.5  million  into 
a  well  not  knowing  whether  it's  going  to 
come  In  and  pay  off — that's  exciting." 

Despite  his  multitude  of  business  enter- 
prises. Blaustein  has  always  been  active  In 
voluntary  organizations — Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish — In  philanthropy.  In  government — 
under  five  presidents — and  In  politics.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
for  the  maximum  term  of  five  years  and  still 
Is  honorary  president.  During  World  War  n. 
be  was  acting  chairman  of  the  marketing 
committee  of  tbe  U.S.  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion. Right  now.  he's  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Marine  Science.  En- 
gineering &  Resources,  a  job  he  finds  Intrigu- 
ing because,  he  says:  "The  oceans  comprise 
five-sevenths  of  the  earth's  surface  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seas  are  to  be  found  untold 
quantities  of  minerals  [hard  and  petroleum] 
while  In  the  seas  are  living  resources,  food 
and  protein  (to  help  feed  the  many  under- 
nourished people  of  the  world).  The  function 
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of  otir  commlnlon,  pimply  stated,  baa  four 
broad  objectives :  1 )  Ibow  to  develop  the  ma- 
rine food  and  mlneiU  reeovircee;  3)  how  to 
utilize  the  marine  r«ources  to  enhance  U^. 
prosperity  and  benefit  all  mankind;  3)  how 
to  devlae  means  of  international  cooperation 
so  nations  will  not  grab  and  fight  over  these 
great  reeourcee;  and  4)  to  recommend  a  plan 
of  federal  governmental  organization  best 
adapted  to  support  the  program — Instead  of 
the  large  number  of  federal  agencies  now 
handling  various  aspfscts  of  It.  This  Is  not  an 
easy  task,  but  it's  la  most  Important  and 
fascinating  one."        ' 

His  career  In  diplomacy  began  In  1946  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  summoned 
him  and  former  Judge  Joeeph  M.  Proekauer, 
then  a  prominent  New  York  attorney,  to 
Washington.  The  fonnatlve  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  were  about  to  begin  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Preel4ent  gave  Blausteln  and 
Proekauer  the  job  of  getting  provisions  on 
human  rights  Included  In  the  UN  Charter. 

Not  unexpectedly,  they  found  opposition, 
Molotov  was  dead-set  against  the  Idea.  Blau- 
steln recalls  the  arguments:  "No  one  was  ever 
sure  whether  Molotov  understood  English," 
he  says.  "He  would  Iciok  at  iis  as  we  spoke,  his 
face  a  complete  deadpan,  and  when  we 
stopped  epeaklng  he^  would  say,  without  the 
sUghtes*  -change  of  expression,  Nokay."  No 
one  really  knew  whether  he  meant  yes  or 
no.  It  was  usually  no." 

In  the  meantime,  Roosevelt  died,  and  It 
was  to  Harry  S  Trutian  that  Blausteln  and 
Proekauer  made  the^  report.  Blaxisteln  was 
not  Immediately  Imfreesed  by  Truman  but, 
he  says.  "I  never  s&^t  a  man  grow  so  quickly. 
He  became  a  great  President — In  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  very  greatest."  In  1948,  when 
Tniman  was  debating  with  himself  whether 
to  run.  he  called  li  alx  people  for  advice. 
Blausteln  was  one.    I 

Although  BlauBtein  Is  a  Democrat  (he 
worked  to  make  Hiibert  H.  Humphrey  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President),  In  1955 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhow^  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN,  where 
he  spent  much  of  hi*  time  debating  cold-war 
Issues  with  the  Russians.  Of  this  experience, 
he  says:  "With  tha^  Russians  you  have  to 
make  sure  you're  right  and  then  stick  to 
your  guns  no  matter  what.  If  you  deal  from 
strength,  you  may  J  or  may  not  win  your 
point,  but  at  least  ihey  will  respect  you.  If 
you  evidence  weakness,  you  gain  neither." 

diflomItic  BamcK 

Although  active  Ini  Jewish  affairs,  Blausteln 
Is  neither  a  Zionist  bor  an  antl-Zlonlst,  but 
a  non-Zionist,  and  ^hls  has  served  both  the 
US.  and  Israel  in  ^ood  stead.  "The  Israelis 
consider  me  a  frleny,"  he  says,  "but  I  can 
also  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  Arabs  be- 
cause they  know  I'm  not  a  Zionist."  One  of 
the  most  delicate  $sks  Blausteln  had  was 
to  convince  David  |Ben-Gxirlon  to  Issue  a 
statement  accepting]  the  fact  that  American 
Jews  had  no  allegiance  except  to  America. 
UnUl  then,  the  Isriells  had  the  Idea  that 
Jews  everywhere  In'  the  world  should  con- 
sider Israel  their  triie  homeland.  This  out- 
raged many  American  Jews  and  It  embar- 
raised  the  State  Department.  Blausteln  flew 
to  Israel  and  sat  down  with  Ben-Gurlon  and, 
after  Id  hours  of  negotiating,  made  him  un- 
derstand the  poeltloii  of  American  Jews.  The 
two  men  have  ren^ned  fast  friends  ever 
since  and  correspon4  regularly. 

Blausteln  not  onlji  was  one  of  the  two  men 
who  neg^otlated  the  agreement  under  which 
West  Germany  has  been  paying  reparations 
to  victims  of  Hltlerl&m,  It  was  actually  his 
Idea.  Early  in  1951,  John  J.  McCloy,  then  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  to  West  Germany,  got 
In  touch  with  him  to  ask  his  views  on  the 
direction  the  county  should  take  to  win  Its 
way  back  Into  the  ifamlly  of  nations.  In  a 
series  of  conference  In  Washington,  Blau- 
steln said  nothing  tould  ever  atone  for  the 
Nazi  crimes,  but  he  did  outline  to  McCloy  a 


plan  for  Weat  Germany  to  provide  relief,  re- 
hablUtatlon  and  resettlement  for  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution — non-Jews  as  well  as  Jews. 
Out  of  this  came  not  only  West  Germany's 
agreement  to  pay  reparations  to  Hitler's  sur- 
viving victims,  but  also  agreements  by  Krupp, 
I.O.  Parben  and  several  other  West  German 
companies  to  Indemnify  slave  laborers. 

Blausteln  manages  to  combine  his  business 
activities  and  his  other  activities  because  he 
normally  works  a  IB-hoxir  day.  He  sleeps  only 
about  four  or  five  ho\irs  a  night.  He  doesn't 
waste  a  minute.  On  his  flights  to  Chicago  to 
attend  the  board  meetings  of  Indiana  Stand- 
ard, he  works  all  the  way,  and  when  he  lands 
at  the  airport,  "a  company  chauffevir  meets 
me  with  an  envelope  full  of  the  additional 
Items  we  blt*  to  take  up  at  the  meeting  the 
next  day.  I  review  them  that  night." 

At  home,  he  works  after  dinner  untU  2 
ajn.  or  3  a.m.  In  the  morning  on  business 
and  public  affairs  matters,  awakens  at  6:46 
to  get  to  his  office  in  the  Blausteln  Building 
before  8:30.  He  says:  "I  have  been  doing 
this  for  a  long  time  and  it  suits  my  constitu- 
tion to  work  this  way.  I  sleep  soundly  until 
the  alarm  rings  and  feel  no  fatigue." 

He  has  no  Intention  of  retiring  because  he 
believes  that  "work  refreshes  me."  his  ap- 
pearance bears  that  out.  Although  he's  76, 
he  doesn't  look  It.  In  fact,  he  says  he's  seek- 
ing new  business  activities  to  get  Into.  Why? 
"I  believe  In  diversification,"  Blausteln  says, 
"but,  even  more  Important,  new  things  are 
Interesting." 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
many  Americans  and  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  who  live  outside  the  Ukraine 
in  the  free  world,  observe  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  that  no  one  inside  the 
Ukraine  can  celebrate  openly  because 
the  heel  of  Soviet  repression  is  firmly 
planted  on  the  government  and  people 
of  that  once-proud  nation. 

Indeed,  if  anyone  had  hopes  that  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  would  soon  be  lifted 
from  the  Ukraine  and  from  the  other 
Soviet  satellites,  the  brutal  and  all-too- 
ctiaracteristic  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
last  summer  dashed  that  hope.  I  was 
in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time,  and  made 
my  strong  protest  heard  through  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  It  is  but 
a  short  step  from  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
Ukraine  in  geography;  it  is  no  step  at 
all  in  terms  of  the  tragic  fate  they  share. 

Self-determination  is  the  capstone  of 
any  nation's  development.  To  have 
achieved  it  and  lost  it,  as  the  Ukraine 
did,  is  cause  for  deep  grief.  Today,  we 
celebrate  the  achievement  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  mourn  its  loss,  and  re- 
affirm our  hope  and  confidence  that  it 
will  one  day  be  regained. 


EASTERN  AIRLINES  SAYS  FLIGHTS 
PROVE  STOL  AIRCRAFT  ARE  FEA- 
SIBLE AND  BELIEVED  ANSWER  TO 
CONGESTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
crisis  of  the  airports  and  of  the  airways 
is  a  complex,  harassing,  dangerous,  and 
very  expensive  condition. 

I  have  been  reading  for  several  days 
the  various  statements  of  policy  and  pro- 
posals by  segments  of  aviation  for  solv- 
ing— or  at  least  ameliorating — the  air- 
ports/airways problem.  The  opinions  and 


recommendations  of  the  several  groups 
representing  the  scheduled  airlines,  the 
owners  tmd  operators  of  business — execu- 
tive— aircraft,  the  aircraft  owners  and 
pilots,  and  the  airport  executives  and 
operators  are  parallel  in  so  few  instances 
that  they  constitute  discouragement  and 
create  frustration  for  those  of  us  wish- 
ing to  be  helpful  in  the  devising  of  legis- 
lative remedies.  It  is  my  Intent  to  discuss 
these  causes  of  frustration  and  discour- 
agement— but  at  a  future  date. 

Today,  I  am  elated  by  one  ray  of  hope 
for  a  potential  major  breakthrough — not 
a  claimed  total  solution,  but  a  develop- 
ment capable  of  generating  a  very  real 
impact  for  good  on  congested  airways 
and  overcrowded  airport  landing  areas. 
I  refer  to  the  report  made  yesterday  by 
an  Eastern  Airlines  executive  to  the  Aero 
Club  of  Washington  on  a  protracted  ex- 
periment— which  he  termed  an  unquali- 
fied success.  It  was  a  report  on  the  flying 
of  short-take-off-and-landing  aircraft 
equipped  with  modem  navigation  gear. 
Those  tests  in  the  supersaturated  north- 
eastern air  trsifflc  corridor,  mainly  over 
Eastern's  shuttle  route  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  proved  to  the 
company's  officicds,  according  to  vice 
president  A.  Scott  Crossfleld,  that  the 
STOL  can  relieve  congested  airways  and 
increase  airline  revenues.  He  reported 
that  his  firm  believes  this  potentiality  is 
so  real,  in  fact,  that  its  engineers  are 
already  drawing  up  specifications  for  a 
STOL  plane  to  be  built  for  scheduled  car- 
rier service  over  segments  of  Eastern's 
franchise  routes. 

We  have  read  much,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  previous  occasions  in  this 
forum,  the  fact  that  Eastern  Airlines  and 
the  McDonnell-Douglas  aircraft  man- 
facturing  organization  used  their  version 
of  the  French-designed  Bruguet  941 
STOL  plane  in  the  experiments.  It  is  a 
64-passenger  craft  that  made  more  than 
350  landings  and  takeoffs  at  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  Boston  airports 
during  the  7-week  trial  period.  Takeoff 
required  only  approximately  500  feet  of 
runway — and  landings  very  little  more, 
according  to  Mr.  Crossfleld's  report. 

Impressive  were  these  additional  Im- 
portant facts  reported  by  the  Eastern 
Airlines  vice  president: 

The  specifications  for  the  new  STOL 
which  Eastern  will  order  will  Include  ca- 
pacity for  125  passengers  and  flight 
speed  of  more  than  250  miles  an  hour, 
to  be  maneuverable  at  speeds  as  low  as 
70  miles  an  hour. 

Although  a  jet-powered  DC-9  can 
make  the  trip  from  Washington  to  New 
York  in  31  minutes  of  flying  time,  the 
airways  have  become  so  congested  that 
the  average  trip  time  now  is  70  minutes. 
Such  wasted  flying  time  cost  the  East- 
em  system  up  to  $1  million  a  week  last 
summer,  Mr.  Crossfleld  said.  The  exper- 
imental STOL  plane  used  took  58  min- 
utes to  make  the  New  York-Washington 
trip  without  wasting  any  flying  time. 
The  proposed  new  125-passenger,  250- 
miles  per  hour  or  over  STOL's  would  be 
expected  to  do  even  better. 

If  airports  are  properly  developed  to 
accommodate  STOL  aircraft  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  and  if  navigational  prob- 
lems and  landings  can  be  worked  out  in 
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the  airways  system.  Eastern  o£Qclals  be- 
lieve the  new  plane  would  be  capable  of 
leading  to  a  doubling  of  the  landing  ca- 
pacity of  airports  by  utilizing  taxiways 
and  the  ends  of  unused  runways.  But,  as 
Mr.  Crossfleld  pointed  out,  STOL  could 
not  alleviate  congestion  if  it  uses  the 
ssune  navigational  equipment  as  other 
conventional  aircraft  and  if  it  is  forced 
to  use  the  same  air  corridors  as  the  con- 
ventional craft. 

According  to  today's  Washington  Post 
accoimt  of  Mr.  Crossfleld's  report  on  the 
experimental  STOL,  It  had  an  onboard 
computer-controlled  system  which  indi- 
cated to  the  pilot  where  he  was  on  a  map. 
And  the  system  was  claimed  to  be  ac- 
curate within  25  feet  of  altitude  and  100 
feet  of  latitude.  By  using  the  new  device, 
in  addition  to  existing  navigational  aids, 
the  Eastern  plane  was  able  to  make  its 
own  corridors,  avoiding  congested  routes 
and  reducing  flying  time. 

The  special  computer-controlled  sys- 
tem used  in  the  STOL  experiment  Is 
manufactured  by  Decca  in  England.  Mr. 
Crossfleld  reported  that  it  also  was  used 
in  a  DC-9  which  made  1,500  runs  off  the 
regular  air  corridors  and  wtis  so  effec- 
tive that  Efistem  is  considering  install- 
ing it  on  all  shuttle  flights.  He  indicated 
that  there  is  evidence  to  support  a  be- 
lief that  eventually  a  navigation  system 
like  or  similar  to  the  Decca  equipment 
could  make  arrival  times  so  accurate  that 
a  pilot  could  reserve  his  landing  time 
tlirough  the  airport  tower  with  a  30  sec- 
ond or  better  accuracy. 

It  is  heartening  to  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  accoimt  today  that  the  navi- 
gational system  and  the  same  STOL 
plane  currently  are  being  tested  by 
American  Airlines  and  that  both  Ameri- 
can and  Eastern  officials  have  indicated 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  offer  sched- 
uled STOL  service  by  the  mid-1970's. 

This  could  have  a  very  real  and  helpful 
impact  on  the  flght  against  air  traffic 
and  airport  takeoff  and  landing  conges- 
tion— and  could  influence  legislative  so- 
lutions for  the  airport/airways  crisis. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  join  with  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
commemoration  of  the  proclamation  of 
their  independence.  We,  as  Americans, 
cherish  our  own  independence  above  all 
things.  Many  nations  have  fallen  before 
the  onslaught  of  the  Soviet  Union — the 
Ukrainians — as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
peoples  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — 
but  so  long  as  these  people  must  remain 
slave  rather  than  free,  they  will  continue 
to  hope,  pray,  and  work  for  their  na- 
tional independence  irrespective  of  the 
many  killings,  shedding  of  blood,  and 
untold  sacriflces  which  these  gallant  peo- 
ple have  endured. 

Mr.  President,  January  22,  1918,  is  the 
date  celebrated  by  the  Ukrainian's  as 
their  independence  day,  and  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
gallantry,  bravery,  and  persistence  In 
their  continued  efforts,  in  spite  of  all 
hardship  and  sacrifice,  to  obtain  the 
freedom  and  independence  which  we,  as 
Americans,  enjoy. 


Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  years  I 
have  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  concurrent  resolutions 
similar  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  passed  by  Congress.  This  law  calls 
up>on  the  President  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  for  its  consideration  the 
question  of  the  forceful  incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States  Republics  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Once  again,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  United  Nations  be  re- 
quested to  enlarge  the  resolution  to  in- 
clude the  bringing  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration  the  question 
of  the  forceful  incorporation  of  all  na- 
tions which  are  now  within  the  orbit  of 
the  Soviet  Union  against  their  free  will. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
have  spoken  on  this  great  issue  of  lib- 
erating these  people,  but  I  believe  we 
should  generate  these  words  Into  an  ef- 
fective resolution  ptissed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Only  then  will  the 
independence  days  of  all  former  free  na- 
tions which  are  now  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain be  truly  commemorated. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ESTHER  PtTl'KKSON, 
DIRECTOR,  WOMEN'S  BUREAU. 
DEPARTMENT    OP   LABOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  1961, 
among  the  himdreds  of  appointments 
made  by  President-elect  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  the  annoimcement  that  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson  was  to  be  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  In  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Now,  8  years  later,  Mrs.  Peterson  has 
resigned.  It  Is  altogether  fitting,  however, 
that  we  take  this  occasion  to  highlight 
for  the  record — her  record.  For  seldom 
has  any  woman  in  public  Ufe  contributed 
so  much  in  so  many  flelds.  In  these  8 
years,  Mrs.  Peterson  has  had  not  one 
but  three  careers. 

In  August  1961.  Mrs.  Peterson  was 
named  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Labor  Standards.  She  also  continued  to 
head  the  Women's  Bureau  until  early 
1964  when  a  new  director  was  appointed. 
Thereafter,  the  Women's  Bureau  re- 
mained one  of  several  Labor  Department 
bureaus  under  her  jurisdiction. 

When  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  was  set  up  by 
President  Kennedy  in  December  1961. 
with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Peterson  was  named  Execu- 
tive Vice  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  died  in  November  1962 
and  it  was  Esther  Peterson  who  provided 
the  guidance  and  inspiration  necessary 
to  complete  the  Commission's  unprece- 
dented study  of  the  position  of  women  in 
our  society.  She  helped  formulate  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  that 
made  the  Commission  report,  "American 
Women,"  one  of  the  most  influential  so- 
cial documents  of  our  times.  Its  impact 
upon  the  attitudes  and  expectations  of 
the  Nation  toward  its  womanpower  cre- 
ated a  new  interest  in  opening  to  women 
enlarged  opportunities  in  education,  em- 
ployment, and  civil  and  political  rights. 

Mrs.  Peterson  gave  continuing  leader- 
ship as  Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental    Committee    on    the 


Status  of  Women,  set  up  in  1963  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission and  to  encourage  implementa- 
tion of  its  recommendations. 

Throughout  her  career  Mrs.  Peterson 
was  a  motivating  force  in  the  efforts  of 
women's  organizations,  unions,  social 
agencies,  educators,  and  others,  to  secure 
for  women  full  participation  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. With  her  encouragement,  commis- 
sions on  the  status  of  women  were  estab- 
lished in  every  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Virgin  Islsuids,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  serving  the  cause  of  American  wom- 
en. Esther  Peterson's  greatest  concern 
has  been  that  women  take  their  place  as 
full  partners  in  every  aspect  of  American 
life  with  the  opportunity  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  society.  Her  com- 
passion for  the  disadvantaged  and  her 
imderstanding  of  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  women  workers  made  her  an  in- 
defatigable worker  for  such  legislation  as 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  improvement 
of  minimum  wage  laws  and  liberalization 
of  provisions  for  the  care  of  children  of 
working  mothers.  Her  sense  of  justice  and 
respect  for  the  individual  led  her  to  ac- 
cept an  assignment  as  liaison  for  the 
President  with  the  National  Women's 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  and  to 
mobilize  women  volunteers  for  the  Na- 
tion's poverty  programs. 

Mrs.  Peterson  has  successfully  com- 
bined homemaking  and  the  rearing  of 
four  children  with  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, epitomizing  in  her  own  life  what  she 
would  achieve  for  other  women. 

Eighty-four  days  after  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
report  was  dehvered  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, President  Johnson  laimched  Mrs. 
Peterson  on  career  No.  2 — that  of  con- 
sumer champion.  Naming  her  the  Na- 
tion's first  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  he  sent  her  out  to  assure 
that  the  voice  of  the  consumer  was 
heard  "loud,  clear,  and  uncompromis- 
ing." 

Continuing  her  assignment  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  throughout  this 
entire  period,  she  once  quipped  that  she 
divided  her  time  "two-thirds  at  Labor, 
and  two-thirds  at  the  consumer  job." 
With  boundless  energy  and  deep  convic- 
tion, she  set  out  to  make  certain  that 
the  American  buyer  was  treated  right  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor — let  the 
buyer  beware — has  been  replaced  with  the 
doctrine  of  let  the  seller  make  full  disclo- 
sure— 

Said  President  Johnson  in  his  first 
message  to  the  Congress  on  consumer  af- 
fairs. Mrs.  Peterson  spent  3  years  giving 
meaning  to  this  new  doctrine. 

One  of  her  most  publicized  campaigns 
to  bring  new  meaning  to  the  concept  of 
full  disclosure  was  her  campaign  to 
achieve  the  enactment  of  the  truth-ln- 
packaging  bill.  She  carried  her  battle  for 
labeling  legislation  to  practically  every 
State  in  the  ^nion,  telling  housewives 
and  businessmen  alike  that  fancy  labels 
and  smart  packaging  could  not  make  up 
for  short  weights  and  vague  statements 
of  content.   Her  tireless  efforts  finally 
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paid  off  when  Coni  rress  enacted  packag- 


1966.  The  need  for 
other  legislative  reforms  were  well  es- 
tablished by  Mrs.  Peterson — truth-in- 
lending,  meat  inspection,  improved 
safety  laws — thesei  and  many  other  is- 
sues that  later  betame  the  laws  of  the 
land  were  pushed!  forward  during  the 
Peterson  tenure.  But  more  than  any  spe- 
cific legislative  accomplishments  was 
the  confidence  sha  inspired  among  con- 
sumers throughout  the  country.  This 
confidence  was  pei4iaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant hallmark  of  Mrs.  Peterson's  leader- 
ship of  the  consuiner  program.  At  last 
consumers  had  th^r  own  friend  in  court. 
Their  letters  pourad  into  her  office — and 
every  single  one  was  given  a  thoughtful, 
personal  reply.  A  ; Washington  observer 
who  followed  clo^ly  the  activities  of 
Mrs.  Peterson's  office  wrote: 
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her  successors  to 

And  so,  Mrs. 
service  comes  to 
sumers.  working 
ity  of  the 
debt.  She  has 
too  many  of  us 
person  dedicated 
can  happen,  and 
righted  can  make 
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APPOINTMENT 
TORS  TO  COASir 


Mr.  PASTORE 
ing  chairman  of 
merce,  I  wish  to 
today  appointed 
(Mr.  Moss>,  and 
igan  tMr.  Griffi^ 
Board  of  Visitors 
Academy. 


who  went  on  a 
oflBcibl  campaign  to  achieve 
ad^iinistration's  Occupa- 
Health  Act.  The  bill 
creited  a  climate  of  opin- 
male  it  easier  by  far  for 
ichieve  its  passage, 
leterson's  Government 
an  end.  Women,  con- 
people,  no  small  major- 
Ameri<  an  public,  are  in  her 
prpved  once  again  what 
often  forget — that  a 
o  a  belief  that  change 
that  wrongs  can  be 
difference. 
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TO  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
GUARD  ACADEMY 


Mr.  President,  as  act- 
Committee  on  Com- 
armounce  that  I  have 
I  he  Senator  from  Utah 
Senator  from  Mich- 
) ,  as  members  of  the 
o  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
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MINERAL  KING  RECREATIONAL 
AREA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  4  years  I  have  served  as  U.S.  Senator, 
I  have  worked  very  hard  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Mineral  King  as  an  all-year 
recreational  area,  not  only  for  the  people 
of  California,  but  for  the  many  visitors 
who  will  be  attracted  to  this  magnificent 
project  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  January  27,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
announced  approval  of  a  master  plsui  of 
the  Walt  Disney  organization  for  this  $35 
million  project  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest. 

The  development  of  this  plan,  and  the 
construction  of  an  appropriate  all- 
weather  access  road,  for  which  the  first 
contract  will  be  awarded  next  summer, 
is  the  result  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween many  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
It  has  had  the  support  and  cooperation 
not  only  of  two  California  Governors  but 
also  that  of  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Interior,  and  other  Federal 
agencies;  the  California  Legislature  and 
its  agencies,  including  the  California 
Highway  Commission  and  the  State  high- 
way engineers;  officials  of  Tulare  County, 
U.S.  Senators.  Congressmen,  and  many 
private  citizens  and  civic  groups 
throughout  California. 

Of  main  interest  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  this  project  is  not  only  an 
ideal  cooperative  effort  and  association 
between  private  enterprise  and  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  but  that  its  many 
benefits  to  the  people,  the  Government, 
and  the  State  will  come  without  any  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

Aside  from  the  great  enjoyment  which 
will  be  provided  for  generations  to  come, 
the  development  of  Mineral  King  will 
result  in  substantial  economic  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  area  and  will  provide  new  sources 
of  tax  revenues  for  both  Tulare  Coimty 
and  our  State  government. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  economic  bene- 
fits, primarily  to  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, will  total  $500  million  during  the 
first  10  years  of  the  project's  operation. 
These  would  take  the  form  of  new  in- 
vestments, including  $57  million  for  proj- 
ect and  road  construction  alone.  New 
payrolls  will  include  $6  million  a  year 
from  the  Disney  organization  alone;  new 
property,  sales,  gasoline  and  State  in- 
come tax  revenues  will  total  $33.8  mil- 
lion. Project-related  employment  will 
create  2.500  jobs  by  1978. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  facing  us  today  is  to  as- 
sure we  make  proper  decisions  on  how  to 
preserve  or,  in  some  way,  best  use  our 
natural  resources.  Invariably  thes::  issues 
are  complex,  often  controversial,  and 
always  require  resolution  based  on  the 
highest  order  of  statesmanship,  cooper- 
ation, and  understanding. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  numerous 
government  and  private  organizations  I 
have  mentioned,  who  were  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  final  decision  in  this 
matter,  deserve  the  highest  marks  for 
the  dedication,  responsibility,  and  fore- 
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sight  they  have   exhibited  in  bringing 
this  vast  project  to  fruition. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OP  VISI- 
TORS TO  U.S.  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACADEMY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
today  appointed  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 


BARBARIC  BEHAVIOR  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
truly  shocked,  to  see  the  act  perpetrated 
by  the  regime  in  Iraq  just  the  other  day. 
To  take  a  group  of  citizens  out  and  hang 
them  after  a  dnunhead  trial  which  was 
a  mockery  of  justice  was  bad  enough.  To 
do  so  because  of  their  religious  faith  is 
still  another. 

It  seems  that  the  regime  there  has  ab- 
dicated all  reason  and  responsibility. 
They  make  war  upon  the  Israelis.  Their 
bloodcurdling  threats  against  the  Jew- 
ish state  fill  the  airwaves.  When  their 
overt  acts  of  aggression  come  to  naught, 
they  turn  inward  against  the  easiest 
target  that  presents  itself— Iraq's  sur- 
viving Jewish  commimlty. 

It  is  obvious  that  most  of  those  ex- 
ecuted were  guilty  of  merely  espousing  a 
given  religious  faith.  They  were  helpless 
and  convenient  targets  for  the  wrath  of 
a  group  of  frightened,  hateful  people. 

Is  there  no  end  to  the  barbaric  behav- 
ior of  these  people?  It  seems  there  Is 
not.  To  make  matters  worse,  this  regime 
has  seized  the  persons  of  several  Ameri- 
can citizens,  thrusting  them  into  prison. 
This  is  not  to  be  suffered. 

Of  late,  many  loud  noises  have  been 
heard  regarding  himian  morality  and 
our  flag.  Also,  many  have  held  forth  on 
the  rights  of  this  Nation  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  international  imbroglios  of 
just  this  sort. 

Are  we  to  allow  such  a  series  of  acts 
to  go  unprotested?  Are  we  to  allow  Amer- 
ican nationals  to  suffer  such  treatment? 
Why  was  the  Iraqi  regime  not  put  on 
notice  to  release  these  citizens?  Have  we 
sunk  so  low? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  astonished  by  such 
sufferance  on  our  part  of  such  an  act  by 
such  a  regime.  After  their  recent  acts, 
they  show  clearly  why  the  Israelis  have 
followed  certain  policies.  When  dealing 
with  people  who  have  such  contempt  for 
human  rights  and  international  law, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  straight  talk. 
Regimes  which  make  public  spectacles 
out  of  executions,  hanging  the  bodies  of 
innocent  victims  from  the  gates  of  a 
city,  leave  civilized  nations  little  choice. 

Our  Government  mus*^  forthwith  de- 
mand the  release  of  these  people  by 
Iraq.  Our  Nation  should  let  these  peo- 
ple >cnow  that  we  shall  not  suffer  their 
arrogance  and  criminal  behavior  toward 
American  citizens.  Such  persecutions  and 
arrogant  behavior  belong  to  another  age, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  ques- 
tion, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 11,  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  the 
close  of  business  today  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Friday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  visit  the 
Chamber  shortly  after  1:30  p.m.  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock 
and  44  minutes  p.m.,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


At  1  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by   the  majority  and  minority 
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leaders,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  sec- 
retary f6r  the  majority  and  the  secre- 
tary for  the  minority,  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  was  escorted  to  the  seat  of  the 
minority  leader.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  today  by  an  informal  visit  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  On 
yesterday,  he  visited  the  House.  They 
had  an  Informal  luncheon  there,  and  he 
was  then  escorted  to  the  floor,  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  he  may  have  made  some 
remarks  on  that  occasion. 

Today  it  is  our  delight  and  our  pleasure 
to  have  him  here.  I  am  doubly  delighted 
that  he  comes  back  to  revisit  the  Senate 
and  the  old  haunts  where  he  carried  on 
for  2  years  as  a  Senator  and  for  8  years 
as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  sure  that  none  of  his  past  sins  will 
catch  up  with  him.  They  have  faded  into 
sweet  memory  by  now. 

I  am  delighted  indeed  that  both  sides 
can  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  today 
and  that  we  could  have  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  come  to  an  in- 
formal luncheon,  and  there  put  aside  all 
of  the  public  business,  politics,  and  every- 
thing else  and  just  steep  our.selves  in 
jollification  and  pleasant  memories. 

Before  I  present  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  take  It  that  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  like  to  add 
to  what  I  have  had  to  say.  I  yield  to  him. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President— and 
Mr.  President;  I  am  delighted  on  the 
part  of  the  membership  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  him  for  invit- 
ing us  to  a  luncheon  in  his  chambers  and 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  honoring  us 
with  a  visit  this  afternoon. 

I  have  known  the  President  for  all  of 
the  years  that  he  has  been  In  Washing- 
ton, except  for  his  service  in  the  Navy. 
We  served  in  the  House  together.  We 
served  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
state  that  so  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  concerned,  Mr.  President,  we  want  you 
to  know  that  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  make  you  a  good  President  and  a 
great  President,  because  we  feel  that  If 
you  are  good  and/or  great,  the  Nation 
will  benefit.  So  we  feel  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everything  we  can  in 
the  line  of  being  of  assistance.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  that  will  be  the  policy, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  at  all  times. 

There  will  be  differences  on  occasion, 
but  when  there  are,  we  will  try  to  be  con- 
structively different  ourselves.  Our  basic 
desire  is  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  We 
look  upon  you  as  our  President,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  see  that  this  visit  of 
yours  will  be  repaid  many,  many  times. 
Thank  you,  sir,  for  coming.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
always  a  danger  in  trying  to  be  poetic 
and  romantic  and  alliterative,  and  to 
turn  a  nice  phrase.  I  am  afraid  that  a 
penchant  for  that  caused  me  some  shame 
this  week,  because  I  stated,  I  believe  in 
the  Press  Gallery,  that  the  President  is 


the  only  President  since  Andrew  John- 
son who  served  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  How  I  could  have  made  that 
mistake  and  why  all  contemporary  feel- 
ings suddenly  have  escaped  me  is  beyond 
me,  because  I  should  have  known,  having 
served  with  the  late  and  beloved  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  that  he,  too,  served 
In  the  House  and  Senate.  And  I  should 
have  remembered  having  served  for  a 
long  time  with  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  must  now  confess  my  shame  in  pub- 
lic so  that  all  may  see  and  so  that  I  may 
contritely   weep   quietly,   because   since 
Andrew  Johnson  there  have  been   two 
Presidents,  besides  our  beloved  President, 
who  served  in  twth  the  House  and  Senate. 
So  the  President  comes  back  to  revisit 
the  old  scene.  Having  said  that,  I  escort 
him  now  to  the  rostrum  to  say  what  he 
wants  to  say,  or,  if  he  prefers,  he  may 
stay  right  here. 
President  NIXON.  I  prefer  to  stay  here. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  President  of  the 
United     States.      [Applause,     Senators 
rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  every  former  Sena- 
tor is  not  only  entitled  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber,  but  is  also  wel- 
come to  come  here. 

This  will  be  a  visit  from  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  California, 
making  sure  that  there  have  been  no 
recent  changes  in  the  rules  of  this  body, 
or  merely  checking  to  see  if  the  chande- 
lier in  the  Vice  President's  ceremonial 
office  is  doing  its  job. 

Let  me  quickly  assure  you  that  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  here  today  is  social— 
or  perhaps  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  balanced  meal  not  available 
in  the  White  House.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chair  feels  that  he  speaks  for 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate 
without  regard  to  politics  in  welcoming 
to  the  floor  the  distinguished  former  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  [Applause,  Senators  ris- 

ing-l  . ,     .    ,, 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 

Majoritv  Leader.  Mr.  Minority  Leader, 

my  colleagues,  and  my  former  colleagues 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  is 

a  very  great  honor  for  me  to  return  to 

this  Chamber. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Chamber  since  I  left  here  8  years 
ago  I  shall  also  add  that  it  is  the  first 
time  in  my  entire  life  that  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  occupy  this  seat,  the  lead- 
er's seat.  That  is  the  reason  I  requested 
that  I  speak  from  here  rather  than  from 
the  rostrum,  where  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore. ,  ,  ,     , 

I  wanted  you  to  know  that  as  I  look 
at  the  membership  in  this  body,  I  re- 
member the  seat  I  first  occupied.  It  was 
not  in  the  front  row.  It  was  the  seat 
now  occupied  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy).  As  I  see  him 
there,  I  remember  those  early  days  back 
in  1951,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  and 
had  the  opportunity  then,  for  the  first 
time,  to  know  many  of  those  in  this  body 
and  to  learn  the  procedures  which  gov- 
ern its  tremendously  important  legisla- 
tive functions 

I  would  also  like  to  say  one  thing  with 
regard  to  what  the  minority  leader  has 
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said  In  respect  to  how  Presidents  come 
from  the  Senate  and  House.  I  suppose  he 
could  have  said  that  I  am  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  Andrew 
Johnson  who  had  served  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  who  is  a  Republican.  I 
am  sxu-e  that  Is  ^hat  the  Senator  was 
thinking  of,  because,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Senator  from  Illlnqls  never  makes  a  mis- 
take in  anything  ttiat  he  says.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  as 
I  come  here  I  am  Well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  major  responsibilities  in  aU  areas, 
but  particularly  In  foreign  policy,  and 
that  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  Uie  ad- 
vice and  consent  or  the  Senate  is  often 
required  for  actions  that  he  takes. 

I  want  to  make  ill  quite  clear  that  dur- 
ing the  years  we  will  be  working  together, 
I  will  on  many  occasions  require  and  ask 
for  the  consent  of  tihe  Senate;  and  I  will 
be  here,  either  through  messages,  or  in 
person  In  the  othet  body  in  a  joint  ses- 
sion, to  request  that  consent.  But  I  want 
each  Member  of  thi^  body  to  know  that  I 
respect  It,  having  been  part  of  it,  and 
still  belri?.  a  part  of  It;  and  that  we  in 
the  executive  brancn  of  this  Government 
need  the  advice,  as]  well  as  the  consent, 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  We  trust 
that  you  will  give  that  advice. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
there  will  be  occasions  when  we  will  not 
agree.  However,  thg  policy  that  eventu- 
ally develops  will  be  ibetter  because  an  al- 
ternative has  been  considered,  an  alter- 
native which  gives  a  choice.  As  a  result, 
we  may  have  honeq  the  policy,  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  thatj  eventually  may  be 
adopted.  j 

I  always  have  haa  the  conviction  that 
policy  is  improved  t^  the  extent  that  the 
man  who  has  to  make  the  decisions  Is 
presented  not  with  Ijust  one  agreement 
which  has  been  irotied  out  prior  to  Its 
coming  to  his  desk  Hut  with  a  number  of 
choices,  so  that  t^s  own  thinking  is 
refined. 

I  know  from  long  experience  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  strong  views 
and  that  they  will  express  them.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  claar  that  we  will  be 
most  appreciative  to  receive  those  views. 
Finally.  I  would  ind  with  one  other 
thought,  on  a  historical  note:  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  wElcoming  me  at  the 
White  House  on  Inaugural  Day.  he  was 
talking  about  his  plsms  for  the  future.  I 
saw  him  there,  a  vlforous  man,  full  of 
energy  and  full  of  ideas,  and  I  realized 
that,  as  a  man  who  Had  just  finished  the 
responsibilities  in  tlie  highest  office  in 
this  land,  he  might  have  some  problems 
in  finding  activities  that  are  adequate  for 
the  great  abilities  aiid  energies  that  he 
has. 

I    do   not   mean     »   suggest   that    I 
am    already    thinki^ig    of    retirement. 
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Presidency,  came  back  to  serve  in  the 
House,  in  a  very  distinguished  way.  for 
many  years. 

Another  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Andrew  Johnson,  came 
back  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  I,  at  this 
time,  will  not  choose  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  [Laughter].  But  I  will 
say  this:  Looking  to  the  future  and 
looking  to  the  time  when  I  may  leave 
office,  I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
keep  my  seat  warm,  where  Senator  Mur- 
phy Is  at  present.  [Laughter.]  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.  ] 

SBCESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

(During  the  recess,  the  President  was 
greeted  by  Members  of  the  Senate.) 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:20  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gore  in  the  chair). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senate,  we  will  now 
escort  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Chamber. 

(The  President,  escorted  by  the  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Dirkskn)  ,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Russbll)  ,  retired 
from  the  Chamber.) 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
OP  CERTAIN  REPORTS  BY  THE 
PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  extend  the 
time  until  April  30,  1969,  to  file  reports 
of  its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. These  reports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Improper  Practices  in  the  Commodity 
Import  Program  of  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  for 
South  Vietnam. 

Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  in 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  in 
Plalnfleld,  N.J. 

Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  in 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  in 
Newark,  N.J. 

Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders 
OEO  Grant  to  the  Woodlawn  Organiza- 
tion, Chicago,  ni. 

Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders 
OEO  Grant  to  Wilmington  Youth  Emer- 
gency Action  Council.  Wilmington,  Del 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  obtained  the  floor 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  suspend.  The 
Sergeant    at    Arms    wUl    please    invite 
those  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  floor 
to  leave  the  Chamber. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  (Thair 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  but  the  Senator  will  not  pro- 
ceed  until  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  has 
cleared  the  Chamber  of  its  visitors. 

Visitors  now  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
whose  presence  is  not  required  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  please  retire. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  await  advisement  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  that  the  Chair's  in- 
structions have  been  carried  out. 

The    Senator    from    Arkansas    may 
proceed. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  presenting  his  budget  message 
to  the  Congress  on  January  15  this  year 
President  Johnson  predicted  a  $2,391,- 
000,000  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  a  $3,414,000,000  sur- 
plus for  fiscal  1970.  Both  figures  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  will  be  extended  an- 
other year. 

Today  I  shall  point  out  that  these  pro- 
jections of  budget  siupluses  are  but  a 
mere  mirage.  They  are  based  upon  cer- 
tain false  assumptions  and  a  manipula- 
tion of  the  figures,  for  the  appropriation 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
when  taken  into  accoimt,  actually  leaves 
us  with  not  a  surplus  but  a  sizable  deficit 
for  both  fiscal  1969  and  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  tables  giving 
a  breakdown  of  these  calculations,  first 
for  fiscal  year  1969  followed  by  a  break- 
down for  fiscal  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


19S9 

|ln  millionsl 


Receipts     Expenditures 


Surplus  or 
(deficit) 


[Laughter.] 

I  do,  however,  meah  to  sa(y  that  when 
you  see  what  formqr  Presidents  have 
done,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
former  President  of  the  United  States 
John  Qulncy  AdamsJ  after  he  left  the 


Total  budget,  receipts  and  expendrtures-Table  B-1.  p.  19.  Budget  Analyses 
Less  trust  funds-Table  B-6,  p  2*.  Budget  Analysed.  .;....' 


Total  Federal  funds. 
Deficit  for  fiscal  1969... 


•J186.092 
(52.390) 


«>  $183,701 
(43.037) 


J2.391 
(9.353) 


•133.702         <>  140.664 


(6.962) 


6.962 


:^?1xTJZ'"i'o  ^X;^A""n'TZr"*  ""««'*<"»•'■  P-  "■  Budget  Analyses.  Does  include  $500,000,000  basis 
>>  Does  not  include  $7,496,000,000  ' 


l-yej'  Mtension.  10  .peVcon't  surtax,  p.  uTSudgeL 

' Intragovernniental  transactions,"  p.  19,  Budget  Analyses 
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1970 
(In  millionsl 


Receipts     Expenditures 


Surplus  or 
(Deficit) 


ToUl  budget,  receipts  and  expenditures-Table  Bl,  p.  19,  Budget  Analyses !  |«'  ^v 

Trust  funds- Table  B-6,  p.  24,  Budget  Analyses ■>(9«,b»j; 

Proposed  new  taxes:  ,  ,  .  ..  j„  _ 

Advance  payment.  Federal  unemployment  taxes  from  annual  to  quarterly,  p. 


13,  Budget ,.„.,. 

Increased  taxes,  user  ctiarges  transportation,  p.  65,  Budget..        -..--.._  • 
Raise  1st  class  posUge  rates  from  6  cents  to  7  cents  effective  July  1, 1969,  p. 

Commodity  CredVcorpoiiVidndiscrepincy'inreported  figure^  p.  231,  Budget, 
as  compared  to  figures  used  on  p.  159,  Budget  Appendix 


(300). 
•(400). 

(519) 


$195, 272 
(48,431) 


0  2,684 


$3,414 
(10,262) 


(300i 
(400) 

(519) 

■•(2,684) 


Total. 


138,774 


149, 525 


(10,751) 


Actual  deficit  tor  fiscal  1970. 


10,751 


.  Does  not  include  $7,881,000,000  "IntragovernmenUI  transactions,"  p.  19,  Budget  Analyses.  Does  include  9,500,000,000  revenue 


Jan.  1,  1970,  raise  taxable  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000 
Budget  Analyses.  ,,    ,  ,.  j    . 

c  New  taxes  on  transportation,  p.  bS  ot  budget. 


1969.  Increase  tax 
gallon  effective  July  1, 


1971. 


.  P.  ^iKt-  •  Veq'Je's't'rs'lVr  PutCi^V^:  c'.S'^fa'nd  1967  unrecovered  losses  and  all  but  ««'.,'>».|^.»'.'^,^;§'^Y,'?70 
P.  3,  exhibit  C,  CCC  report,  Sept.  30,  1968 


.^967. 
1 1968. 


2,210,668,971 
•2.948,216,528 


Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  to  meet  objective  stated  in  budget 6,215,932.669 

3.198.216.528 

;iIi;.'!l!!""!III!"!-".".- --     250,000.000 

..    2,948,216,528 


•1968  loss. 
"All  but". 


Total. 


P.  159,  budget  appendix: 


Actual  request  for  1970  appropriations: 


Appropriations  (net):  Reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses" 6,215,934,000 

Total  price  support  and  related  programs,"  p.  231,  budget | 


3,523,492,000 
8, 000,  OOO 


Total. 


Deficiency  from  amount  described  in  budget 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  first,  let  us  accept  the  assump- 
tion that  the  10-percent  surcharge  will  be 
extended  another  year,  then  let  us  ex- 
amine fiscal  1969.  As  the  chart  shows, 
the  $2.4  billion  projected  budget  surplus 
for  this  year  is  arrived  at  by  counting  as 
normal  Government  revenue  $9.3  billion 
acciunulated  trust  fund  receipts.  When 
these  trust  funds  are  eliminated  we  find 
that  there  will  be  a  deficit  for  fiscal 
1969  of  S6.9  bUlion  instead  of  the  surplus 
of  $2.4  billion  as  claimed. 

By  no  line  of  reasoning  can  the  various 
trust  funds  be  included  as  normal  reve- 
nue for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  daily 
operating  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  thereby  reducing  reported  budget 
deficits.  These  trust  funds  represent 
taxes  paid  by  the  employer  and  employee, 
and  the  Government  acts  only  as  the 
trustee  for  these  funds. 

The  fact  that  the  law  requires  that 
these  trust  funds  be  invested  only  in  U.S. 
Government  bonds  does  not  mean  that 
for  accoimting  purposes  they  can  be 
commingled  with  other  Government 
moneys. 

Under  the  law  no  administration  and 
no  Congress  can  divert  these  trust  funds 
to  defray  the  normal  operating  expenses 
of  the  (joverimient. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  chart  for  fiscal 
1970.  again  assuming  that  the  10-percent 
surcharge  will  be  extended  another  year. 

Here  again  we  find  certain  false  as- 
sumptions and  a  majilpulation  of  the 
amounts  charged  as  appropriations  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

For  example,  in  fiscal   1970  we  find 


3,531,492,000 
2,684,442,000 


totel  trust  fund  receipts  listed  as  $58,- 
693,000,000  against  trust  fund  expendi- 
tures of  $48,431,000,000,  or  an  accimiu- 
lated  reserve  of  $10,262,000,000.  This 
S10.2  billion  trust  fund  reserve  is  counted 
in  the  budget  as  though  it  were  normal 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
reported  deficit. 

Significantly  this  $10.2  billion  accumu- 
lation in  trust  fund  receipts  for  fiscal 
1970  is  based  upon  the  uncertain  enact- 
ment of  President  Johnson's  request  for 
a  $1.7  billion  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  effective,  January  1.  1970.  Seven 
hundred  million  dollars  of  new  revenues 
shown  in  the  fiscal  1970  budget  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  Congress  will 
enact  President  Johnson's  proposed  in- 
crease in  transportation  taxes  plus  the 
advancement  of  the  payment  dates  of 
unemployment  taxes. 

President  Johnson  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage has  asked  Congress  to  raise  first- 
class  postage  rates  from  6  to  7  cents  ef- 
fective July  1,  1969.  This  would  account 
for  $519  million  In  new  revenue  counted 
upon  to  reduce  his  projections  for  fiscal 
1970. 

The  manipulation  of  $2.7  billion  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  account  is  broken 
down  and  shown  as  footnote  (d)  on  the 
chart  for  fiscal  1970,  which  was  made  a 
part  of  the  record  earlier. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  tried  to  ex- 
plain this  $2.7  billion  discrepancy  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  accounts  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  now  dealing  with  a  cash 
budget  and  therefore  appropriations  to 
cover  CCC  losses  incurred  in  prior  years 
should  not  be  charged  to  fiscal  1970. 


That  argument  would  be  valid  had  not 
the  previous  administration  been  ignor- 
ing these  losses  in  prior  years. 

As  far  as  the  Congress  and  its  Appro- 
priations Committees  are  concerned  and 
as  far  as  the  American  taxpayers  are 
concerned,  the  $1,057,047,170  unrestored 
realized  loss  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  fiscal  1961,  the  $2,210,668,971 
loss  in  fiscal  1967,  and  the  $3,198,216,528 
loss  incurred  in  fiscal  1968  have  never 
been  recognized.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral over  the  years  has  consistently 
criticized  the  Johnson  administration  on 
this  point. 

These  losses  were  financed  by  the  CCC 
with  borrowings  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, and  when  Congress  appropriates  the 
$6.2  blUion  as  requested  in  fiscal  1970  to 
repay  these  loans  then  that  amount  fur- 
ther increases  our  deficit.  The  fact  that 
these  losses  of  earlier  years  should  have 
been  Included  In  deficits  shown  for  those 
years  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  their 
belated  recognition  represents  a  deficit 
today. 

Before  the  Budget  Bureau  can  convert 
to  a  unified  or  a  cash  budget,  they  must 
recognize  these  previously  Incurred  but 
unrestored  losses.  To  proceed  otherwise 
would  mean  that,  as  far  as  the  taxpayers 
are  concerned,  there  would  never  be  a 
public  accounting  for  the  $6.2  billion  in 
xmrestored  losses  of  the  years  between 
1961  and  1968. 

The  Treasury  Department  would  never 
allow  any  taxpayers  to  convert  from  an 
accrual  to  a  cash  basis  for  reporting  his 
taxable  income  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  "notch"  or  necessary  ad- 
justment for  the  change-over  to  prevent 
unreported  taxable  Income.  The  U.S. 
Government  should  abide  by  Its  own  rule 
for  private  industry. 

How  can  Congress  appropriate  $6.2 
billion  In  fiscal  1970.  yet  only  have  $3.5 
billion  of  this  counted  in  the  budget? 
Or  to  carry  this  point  further,  the  Budget 
officials  admitted  that  under  this  new 
formula  Congress  could  even  add  another 
$4  billion  to  the  1970  appropriations  to 
cover  the  estimated  losses  for  CCC  in 
fiscal  1969,  or  a  total  of  $10.2  billion, 
and  under  this  formula  it  would  not 
change  their  projected  surplus  or  deficit 
at  all.  Just  imagine  accepting  an  ac- 
counting formula  whereby  Congress  can 
appropriate  $3,  $5,  or  $10  billion  to  this 
agency  and  then  be  told  the  increased 
figures  would  not  effect  or  change  the 
budget  total  one  iota.  What  flexibility. 

That  is  an  absurd  argiunent  and  one 
I  cannot  accept;  therefore,  I  have  in- 
cluded the  $2.7  billion  discrepancy  In  the 
CCC  accounts  when  arriving  at  the  pro- 
jected deficit  for  fiscal  1970  of  $10.7 
blUlon. 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that.  In- 
stead of  having  a  surplus  In  those  2  years 
of  $2.4  billion  and  $3.4  billion  or  $5.8 
billion  for  the  2  years  combined,  when 
we  eliminate  the  fancy  manipulations 
and  the  various  lx>okkeeping  transac- 
tions which  are  not  recognized  in  private 
industry,  we  find  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration actually  sent  a  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  January  15 
which  shows  a  deficit  for  the  2  years 
of  around  $17.5  billion.  I  think  this  fact 
should  be  recognized  by  the  Congress  and 
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the  American  people  when  we  consider 
the  appropriatlona  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER,  first,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distlng|ulshed  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  the  e:ihaustive  research  that 
has  gone  into  this  rather  brief  and  clear 
and  concise  stateqient  on  the  true  situ- 
ation facing  our  Country  as  far  as  the 
fiscal  years  1969  aiid  1970  are  concerned. 
But,  to  just  pointi  up  a  few  key  points, 
I  would  refer  my  Colleague  to  page  8  of 
the  budget  of  the  XJ.S.  Government.  Page 
8  is  included  in  tie  budget  message  of 
the  President.  On  page  8  it  states: 

The  1970  budget  iroposes  total  outlays  of 


•195.3  billion,  made 
expenditures  and  $0 


up  of  S194.4  billion  in 
)  billion  for  net  lending. 
Budget  receipts  are  estimated  at  $198.7 
billion  In  1970,  incl  idlng  the  effects  of  ex- 
tending present  Inco  me  and  excise  tax  rates. 
JUdget   surplus   will   be 


the 


Accordingly, 
t3.4  billion. 

I  understand,  fnjm 
analysis   shows, 
wrong  ahd  it  shou 


tliat 


Accordingly,    the 
something  in  the  neighborhood 


budget    deficit    will    be 
of  $10  biUlon. 


u  Sing 

vrei 


admin  istration : 
Ccn 


tax 


Is  that  right? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS 
actual  budget  deflfit 
be  $10,751  billion. 
That  is,  assuming 
rates — and   I   havu 
introduced   to 
rates — and  that  w< 
ous  user  taxes  by 
been  recommendec 

But  even  if  we 
taxes  which  have 
the  Johnson 
message  and  if 
rates  from  6  to  7 
mended,  it  will  bijLng 
$1.2  billion:  yes, 
of  his  increased 
raised  postage  ratefe 
a  $9.5  billion  deficit 
billion  increase  in 
is   already  countec 
accounts 

The  best  evidence 
were  not  overlookeq 
tion  in  the  final 
by  a  further 
message.  In  doing 
are  soon  going  to 
increase   in  the 
about  $6  billion  in 
imaginary  surplusefe 
going  to  be  a  surpl 
1969  and  a  surplus 
they  would  not 
national  debt  limit| — q 
we  could  drop  the 
debt. 

But  the  fact  tha 
an  increase  in  the 
same  time  they 
merely  shows  thes<i 
as  a  complete  farce 

Mr.  MILLER.  M' 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  MILLER, 
that   prompted   mj 
page  8.  we  find  the 


ne€d 


Tills 


Accordingly,    the 
$3.4  billion. 


what  the  Senator's 
that   sentence   is 
d  read: 


of    Delaware.    The 

for  fiscal  1970  will 

their  own  figures, 

do  not  raise  postage 

not  seen  any   bills 

B  first-class  postage 

do  not  increase  vari- 

$700  million  as  has 

by  Mr.  Johnson. 

enact  all  of  the  new 

been  recommended  by 

in  his  budget 

gress  raises  postage 

cents,  as  he  recom- 

in  an  additional 

^en  if  we  passed  all 

proposals  and  also 

we  would  still  have 

The  proposed  $1.7 

social  security  taxes 

in   the  trust  fund 

that  these  figures 

by  the  administra- 

aialysis  can  be  found 

exam  nation  of  the  budget 

so  one  will  find  they 

have  to  ask  for  an 

nitional  debt  limit  of 

(Jrder  to  finance  these 

If  there  were  really 

us  of  $2.4  billion  in 

of  $3.4  billion  in  1970 

an  increase  in  the 

uite  the  contrary. 

cfeiling  on  the  national 


they  are  asking  for 

national  debt  at  the 

prpject  these  surpluses 

projected  surpluses 

President,  will  the 


3f  Delaware.  I  yield, 
is  the  very  thing 
curiosity.   Here  on 
statement : 
bjudget   surplus    will   be 


This  figure,  of  course,  was  included  in 
press  releases  that  came  out  from  the 
White  House,  and  I  am  sure  it  appeared 
on  the  front  pages  of  many  newspapers. 
That  $3.4  billion  fictitious  surplus  has 
gone  out  to  people  all  over  the  United 
States. 

But  when  I  looked  to  see  what  was 
estimated  by  the  President  as  to  what 
our  national  debt  picture  would  be,  I  had 
to  look  clear  over  on  page  494,  and  there, 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  find 
the  estimate  of  a  $6.5  billion  increase  in 
the  national  debt,  subject  to  the  debt 
ceiling. 

When  I  saw  that  figure,  I  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  Senator  has: 
How  can  we  have  an  increase  in  tiie 
national  debt  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
surplus?  If  we  have  a  surplus,  it  would 
reduce  the  national  debt. 

So  I  think  this  is  the  real  truth  demon- 
strated by  the  Senator's  analysis,  al- 
though I  think  his  analysis  does  increase 
the  deficit  a  little  more  than  that,  due 
to  this  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
accoimt. 

But  there,  in  black  and  white,  is  the 
estimate  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Johnson,  that  our  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  is  going  to  go  up  $6.5 
billion  for  fiscal  1970.  The  only  way  you 
can  find  that  is  to  get  into  the  operating 
account  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  a  step  further,  this 
very  point  came  before  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Economic  Committee  about  a  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years  ago.  The  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler, 
was  discussing  the  various  types  of 
budgets. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  two  or 
three  types  of  budgets  floating  around. 
For  many,  many  years  we  operated  on 
what  is  known  as  the  administrative 
budget.  Then  they  developed  a  national 
income  accounts  budget,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  other  types. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  national 
income  accounts  budget  is  one  that  is 
used  in  computing  this  $3.4  billion  sur- 
plus. They  take  all  of  the  income  and 
all  of  the  outgo  for  all  Government  op- 
erations, including  trust  funds;  and  some 
economists  think  that  that  is  a  better 
way  to  analyze  the  operations  of  our 
Federal  Government  than  the  old  ad- 
ministrative budget. 

However,  I  asked  Secretary  Fowler 
which  budget  counts  when  :t  comes  to 
having  to  borrow  money,  and  when  it 
comes  to  computing  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Fowler  said,  "the  administrative 
budget." 

It  is  the  national  debt,  and  the  financ- 
ing of  it  by  borrowing  money,  that  lays 
the  foundation  for  inflation.  So  if  the 
American  people  are  really  interested  in 
inflation — and  I  trust  that  most  of  them 
are — they  ought  to  look  at  the  adminis- 
trative budget.  They  ought  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  where  the  national  debt  is  esti- 
mated to  go.  They  ought  to  forget  this 
foolish,  fictitious  ."surplus,  using  trust 
fund  accounts,  and  look  at  the  operating 
budget;  and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  done.  I  again  com- 
mend him  for  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  is  entirely  correct.  I  wish 


to  add  that  I  think  there  are  advantages 
in  recognizing  all  these  factors,  as  they 
do  in  the  unified  budget,  to  this  extent: 
In  the  overall  budget,  the  Government 
must  recognize  how  much  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  of  its  various  taxes — in- 
come tax,  payroll  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and 
so  forth — is  taking  out  of  the  economy 
and  how  much,  through  its  spending  pro- 
grams, it  is  putting  back  into  the  econ- 
omy. That  picture  stays  in  the  mind  of 
everybody  dealing  with  this  subject.  It  is 
in  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  when  we  regulate 
and  decide  the  income  tax  rates.  We  have 
to  take  into  consideration  how  much  so- 
cial security  tax  and  the  amoimt  of  excise 
tax  John  Doe  is  paying.  We  also  must 
take  into  consideration  how  much  State 
income  taxes,  how  much  property  taxes, 
and  how  much  in  various  other  taxes  he 
has  to  pay  as  related  to  his  $10,000, 
$15,000,  or  $20,000  income.  All  of  those 
matters  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

But  that  does  not  mean  we  can  figure 
all  of  that  as  though  it  were  Govern- 
ment revenue.  That  is  the  fallacy  of  using 
trust  funds  to  project  a  balanced  budget. 
The  trust  funds  can  only  be  invested 
in  Government  bonds.  For  example, 
if  the  Government  on  the  administra- 
tive budget — which  is  the  true  picture  of 
expenditures  for  various  programs — is 
operating  at  a  $5-billlon  deficit  in  a  given 
year  and  if  the  trust  funds  are  accumu- 
lating a  reserve  of  $5  billion  in  that  same 
year,  the  fact  that  under  the  law  these 
reserves  can  only  be  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities  assures  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tresisury  that  in  financing  this  $5- 
billion  deficit  it  will  all  be  done  with  in- 
vestments made  by  the  various  trust 
fimds. 

In  other  words,  he  will  not  have  to 
finance  it  with  the  public.  Surely,  he 
keeps  that  in  mind.  But  that  does  not 
mean  those  trust  fimds  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  a  deficit.  It  is 
just  as  erroneous,  in  my  view,  for  the 
Government  to  count  the  trust  funds  in 
telling  the  American  people  that  we  have 
a  surplus  as  it  is  for  a  corporation  to 
count  its  pension  fund  reserves  in  tell- 
ing its  stockholders,  "We  have  a  profit 
because  these  various  trust  funds  have  a 
surplus,  and  we  are  going  to  count  it 
as  though  it  were  ours  even  though  un- 
der the  law  we  cannot  spend  it." 

For  the  Government  to  report  these 
trust  funds  as  income  is  just  as  errone- 
ous as  it  would  be  for  one  of  our  major 
corporations  to  include  in  its  report  to 
the  stockholders  the  accimiulated  re- 
ceipts in  a  pension  trust  which  is  set  up 
and  operated  under  independent  trus- 
tees. The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  soon  call  to  task  any  American 
corporation  which  tried  to  include  such 
figures  in  its  report. 

I  say  the  Government  should  abide  by 
its  own  rules.  By  no  line  of  reasoning 
can  these  trust  funds  be  counted  as  reve- 
nue to  defray  the  normal  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Govenunent  in  its  various 
programs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.   MILLER.   I  think  the  Senator's 

analogy  of  a  private  trust  and  a  private 
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corporation  is  very  appropriate.  But 
there  is  another  point  that  I  believe 
should  be  brought  out  here.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated,  instead  of  going  out  to 
the  general  public  to  get  financing  need- 
ed to  cover  this  operating  deficit,  at  least 
in  part  it  could  get  the  financing  through 
the  trust  funds.  But  sooner  or  later,  the 
money  that  the  trust  funds  have  in- 
vested in  Government  securities  is  going 
to  have  to  be  there  to  pay  off  trust  fund 
liabilities,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government 
which  must  be  paid,  just  the  same  as 
when  you  or  I  buy  a  Government  bond. 
The  bonds  when  they  come  due  must  be 
paid;  they  are  counted  as  part  of  the 
national  debt.  This  budget  message 
recognizes  that,  even  though  they  have 
counted  this  money  in  projecting  a 
surplus.  They  are  also  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  Thus  they 
recognize  that  these  are  obligations,  the 
same  as  any  others. 

Our  banks  use  Treasury  bills  and  count 
them  as  liquid  assets,  but  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  count  the  amount  of 
Treasury  bills  held  by  banks  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere  as  an  asset  for  reduc- 
ing Government  deficits.  We  have  to 
pay  those  oft  when  they  become  due. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  when  those  obliga- 
tions are  paid  off,  they  will  be  paid  out  of 
tax  money  raised  from  the  taxpayers, 
will  they  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  only  source  the  Government  has. 
That  should  be  emphasized:  Contrary 
to  what  many  people  think,  the  only 
source  of  income  the  Government  has  is 
money  taken,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpay- 
ers. There  is  no  mysterious  source  of  in- 
come for  the  U.S.  Govenmient.  Ulti- 
mately the  taxpayers  pay. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  has 
been  trying  to  get  into  the  debate,  but 
let  me  clear  up  just  one  more  point. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  while  Gov- 
ernment bonds  are  held  publicly,  only  a 
few  out  of  our  200  million  Americans 
own  such  bonds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  ex- 
cept that  a  large  number  of  people  own 
series  E  bonds.  Those  are  obligations  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Those  obligations 
are  all  going  to  be  paid.  They  are  liabili- 
ties of  the  Government. 

But  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  correct; 
the  bulk  of  the  Government  obligations 
is  centrally  owned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I  am  getting 
at  is  that  counties,  banks,  mutual  funds, 
and  individuals — only  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try— own  those  bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ma- 
jor portion  of  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  So  when 
they  are  paid  off,  all  of  the  taxpayers 
join  in  passing  off  the  bonds  held  by  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Therefore,  when  some 
so-called  economist  disdains  the  analy- 
sis made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


by  saying:  "We  just  owe  this  to  our- 
selves," he  is  not  being  quite  square  with 
us.  is  he? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
never  impressed  with  the  argument  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  I  point  out  that 
we  will  pay  it  ourselves,  too. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  Is  that  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  the  200  mil- 
lion people  in  the  country  own  those 
bonds  which  will  be  paid  off. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  the  majority  of  the 
taxpayers,  those  who  do  not  own  those 
bonds,  will  be  paying  a  tax  to  pay  the 
bonds  off.  That  is  the  point  we  miss 
when  we  say  that  we  owe  It  to  ourselves. 
It  is  all  right  to  say  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves if  we  mean  all  of  the  population, 
but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation own  the  bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  all  of  the  citizens 
owned  an  exact  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  then  one  could  say  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves.  Let  us  take  the  social 
security  trust  fund  for  a  moment.  The 
social  security  trust  fund  represents 
money  that  is  collected  from  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employees.  It  Ls  a  payroll 
tax. 

When  that  money  comes  into  the 
Treasury,  it  is  automatically  transferred 
to  the  social  security  trust  fund.  Not  a 
dime  of  Government  money  goes  Into 
that  fund.  The  Government  is  only  a 
trustee.  Yet,  now  that  there  may  be  an 
estimated  accumulation  in  that  trust 
fund  for  1970  of  $5,247,000,000  the  Gov- 
ernment says  "That  is  ours.  We  can  re- 
duce the  budget  by  that  amount." 

That  accumulation  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  large  percentage  of  the 
workers  today  are  young  men  and 
women  in  the  age  bracket,  I  would  say. 
of  from  20  to  45.  They  are  paying  their 
money  today  into  the  social  security 
trust  fund,  thinking  that  that  fund  will 
be  kept  intact  and  that  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  65  that  fund  will  be  able  to 
pay  for  their  retirement  benefits.  Cer- 
tainly the  reserves  build  up  in  the  earlier 
years. 

Likewise,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
fund  consists  of  taxes  which  are  paid 
by  the  railroads  and  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. It  is  a  separate  fund.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  only  the  trustee.  These  are 
not  Government  funds  and  should  not 
be  counted  as  such. 

The  trust  funds  must  be  kept  intaot. 
Yet  they  are  being  used  for  accounting 
purposes  in  order  to  report  a  good  pic- 
ture of  a  balanced  surplus  to  the  200 
million  stockholders. 

I  say  again  that  if  any  American  cor- 
poration deliberately  manipulated  its 
figures  In  such  a  manner  to  give  a  false 
report  of  profits  to  its  stockholders,  the 
officers  and  directors  of  that  corpora- 
tion would  be  put  in  the  penitentiary. 

We  pass  laws  about  truth  in  lending 
and  truth  in  packaging.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  get  a  Uttle  truth  in  gov- 
ernment and  tell  the  American  people 
what  is  happening. 

I  will  go  much  further  and  say  that  if 
I  felt  we  actually  had  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  prospective  surplus  for  the  next 


2  years,  without  any  manipulations,  in  an 
amount  of  approximately  $2.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  a  surplus  of  $3.4 
billion  for  1970.  I  would  be  one  to  say 
that  we  do  not  need  an  extension  of  the 
10  percent  surcharge. 

But  we  do  not  have  any  such  surplus. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  financing  a 
war — and  we  do  have  to  finance  a  war — 
if  we  were  really  going  to  accumulate  a 
surplus  we  could  not  justify  the  exten- 
sion of  the  full  10  percent  surtax.  But  I 
think  we  need  that  10  percent  and  have 
so  stated  many  times.  We  need  it  be- 
cause, looking  behind  the  figures,  even 
with  a  10  percent  surtax,  we  will  still 
have  a  deficit  of  about  $7  billion  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  a  deficit  of  between 
$9.5  bUlion  and  $10.5  billion  in  1970. 

We  should  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth.  We  should  tell  them  where  we 
stand.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  should 
recognize  this  fact  and  perhaps  be  a  lit- 
tle more  cautious  in  approving  appro- 
priations or  expenditures  for  some  of 
the  programs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Many  people  think  that  a  nice  budget 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  new  Nixon 
administration;  that  he  and  his  new 
Cabinet  officers,  coming  into  office,  have 
been  presented  with  a  budget  providing 
a  S3.4  billion  surplus.  People  might  tliink, 
"What  a  nice  thought  that  is." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  being  handed  a  budget  hav- 
ing a  deficit  of  $6.5  billion.  How  this  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  stop  infiation 
with  such  a  deficit  staring  it  In  the  face 
Ls,  I  must  say,  going  to  be  a  ta.sk  for 
people  who  border  on  the  Almighty.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  find  some  way  either 
of  Increasing  revenue  or  reducing  spend- 
ing, so  as  to  get  down  to  a  reasonably 
balanced  operating  budget.  Otherwise, 
we  shall  have  continued  inflation  and 
continued  high  interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Or  a 
third  method,  which  I  mentioned  earlier: 
to  finance  the  deficit  by  further  increas- 
ing the  national  debt,  which  it  is  recog- 
nized will  be  necessai-y.  The  debt  limit 
will  have  to  be  increased  to  finance  these 
deficits.  But  who  ever  heard  of  borrow- 
ing money  to  finance  a  surplus?  I  think 
that  is  so  ridiculous  that  I  am  surprised 
that  any  such  suggestion  would  ever  come 
from  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  jielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  recognize  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible understand  the  significance  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  saying.  We 
have  been  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
inflation  in  many  areas.  We  took  steps 
last  year  to  try  to  cut  back  and  hold  the 
line  on  expenditures  through  the  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act,  sponsored  by  the 
former  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Smathers.  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 
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I  recall  many  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  last  several  years,  be- 
cause all  of  UB  rec<)gnlze  that  Inflation  Is 
eroding  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. That  affects  old  people.  It  affects 
people  who  are  living  on  pensions  and 
people  who  depend  primarily  on  social 
security.  All  of  th9se  areas  are  of  vital 
importance. 

Would  not  the  Sfenator  from  Delaware 
agree  with  me  that  some  fancy  footwork 
has  been  done  in  Arriving  at  the  budget 
Dresentation  whlci  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  which  he  indicated  to 
Congress  that  19691  would  end  with  a  $2.3 
billion  surplus? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  1  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  President  Johnson 
should  have  said,  if  he  had  been  com- 
pletely realistic  and  honest,  so  far  as  ac- 
counting procedures  are  concerned,  that 
we  would  conclud^  this  year,  according 
to  the  best  estimates  I  know  of,  with  a 
deficit  of  almost  1(7  billion.  Am  I  right 
about  that?  > 

Ur.  WILLIAM^  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  48  correct  The  $2,391  billion 
projected  surplus  fbr  1969  is  based  solely 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  adminis- 
tration can  count  as  though  It  were 
normal  revenue  the  trust  fund  receipts 
totaling  $9,353  billion.  That  is  complete- 
ly erroneous.  It  cannot  be  done  that  way. 
I  criticized  this  procedure  in  January  of 
last  year.  Before  tiat.  in  the  fall  of  1966 
I  said  that  I  thought  the  economy  was 
getting  overheated,  that  we  needed  an 
increase  in  taxes  t4  help  finance  some  of 
the  cost  of  the  wftr.  I  believe  a  tragic 
mistake  was  made  when  we  did  not 
finance  more  of  tie  cost  of  the  war  at 
that  time.  We  are  paying  for  it  in  infla- 
tion today. 

In  January  of  1967  President  Johnson 
recommended  a  6-iercent  sxircharge.  the 
Senator  will  recall.  I  endorsed  it  im- 
mediately and  salq  I  thought  we  should 
approve  his  recdmmendation,  but  2 
months  later  the  President  backed  off. 
Finally,  in  Januah^  1968  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  introduced  a  bill  em- 
bracing the  lO-petfcent  surcharge  and 
providing  at  that  time  for  expenditure 
controls  whereby  we  roll  back  expendi- 
tures by  $6  billion 

We  felt  that  we  1  ad  both  to  rsdse  taxes 
and  to  curtail  expenditures  in  order  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  American 
dollar.  Had  we  not  gotten  that  bill  passed, 
which  not  only  raiaed  taxes  but  also  con- 
trolled spending,  the  dollar  would  be  in 
greater  trouble  to<^y.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  out  of  trouble  yet.  I  think  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  recent  strength  of  the 
American  dollar  a^  we  have  seen  it  in 
the  last  few  monthj  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  improved  position  of  the  American 
dollar  but  because  we  are  comparing  it 
with  weaker  European  currencies.  The 
franc  is  weaker,  as  are  some  of  the  other 
European  currencies,  and  as  they  look 
weaker  our  currency  looks  stronger. 

We  are  not  out  ^f  the  woods  yet.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  let  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  [lapse  in  the  face  of 
these  multlbilllon-iollar  deflclts.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  to  let  up  on  the  need 
to  control  expenditures. 


It  means  that  the  Senator  and  I  will 
have  to  do  without  many  of  the  projects 
in  our  States  which  could  be  Justifled  on 
their  merits  in  normal  times.  But  let  us 
get  to  the  No.  1  job — to  get  the  economy 
and  the  budget  under  control — and  then 
proceed  to  see  how  much  we  can  afford 
in  many  of  these  programs.  We  have  de- 
layed too  long  in  putting  our  flnancial 
house  in  order,  and  I  believe  we  had  bet- 
ter do  it  quickly,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  recalls  correctly,  despite  re- 
peated statements  by  former  President 
Johnson  that  certain  things  were  neces- 
sary, were  Indicated,  and  were  required; 
that  he  proposed  to  cut  back  on  expend- 
itures and  proposed  to  reduce  the  total 
Federal  payroll,  it  was  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  who,  after  listening  to  these 
proposals  for  months  on  end,  finally  said, 
"If  no  one  else  is  willing  to  sponsor  the 
President's  proposal  in  the  Senate,  I  will 
do  that." 

Is  the  recollection  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  essentially  correct  as  to  what 
took  place  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

President  Johnson  made  a  series  of 
speeches.  I  complimented  him  when  he 
said  we  had  to  control  spending  and 
reduce  the  overstaffed  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. He  admitted  we  had  too  many 
employees  on  the  payroll  and  said  he 
wanted  to  roll  them  back.  Instead,  they 
kept  increasing  so  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
write  his  promises  into  the  law. 

I  introduced  the  expenditure  control 
bill,  which  merely  put  into  law  what  he 
said  he  wanted  to  do.  However,  to  my  re- 
gret when  we  wrote  it  into  law  he  did 
not  seem  to  like  it. 

I  still  say  that  we  need  those  expendi- 
ture controls.  Without  them  our  ex- 
penditures today  could  easily  be  $4  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion  more  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  few  months.  We  had  a 
$6  billion  rollback  in  expenditures  in  the 
measure,  but  we  did  lose  a  little  of  it 
during  the  watering-down  processes  or 
exemptions  adopted  in  the  succeeding 
months.  But,  to  a  large  extent  we  are 
holding  a  ceiling  on  Federal  employment, 
which  I  believe  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  HANSE3^.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  his  continuing 
efforts  in  that  regard. 

I  recall  vividly  time  after  time.  In  1968, 
when  efforts  were  made  by  individual  de- 
partments of  the  Government  and  cer- 
tain bureaus  within  those  departments 
to  have  a  particular  part  of  the  budget 
exempt  from  the  application  of  the 
Williams-Smathers  amendment.  The 
contention  was  that  very  vital  fimctions 
were  being  performed  and  that  to  re- 
quire a  cutback  in  the  total  Federal  pay- 
roll or  in  the  total  number  of  Federal 
employees  would  result  in  certain  vital 
fimctions  being  left  unperformed. 

As  I  recall,  this  argument  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  payment  and  the 
mailing  of  social  security  checks.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Senator's  amendment, 
cosponsored  by  the  then  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Smathers,  did  not  im- 
pose a  specific  and  precise  limitation  on 
any  one  activity  or  function  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, is  it  not  true  that  the  limitation 
was  a  broad,  overall  limitation,  with  the 
executive  branch  being  given  the  author- 
ity, upon  the  recommendation,  I  believe, 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  permit 
any  one  function  or  activity  to  have  even 
more  employees,  if  in  the  combined 
judgment  of  those  in  the  executive 
branch  it  was  indicated,  and  that  the 
cutback  would  be  achieved  in  other 
areas?  Is  my  understanding  correct  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct.  As  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  I  know  that 
the  Senator's  understanding  is  correct. 

We  wrote  into  this  provision  an  overall 
ceiling  on  Federal  employment.  They  did 
not  have  to  discharge  a  single  employee, 
but  they  would  hire  only  three  out  of 
four  resignations  and  retirements.  This 
would  gradually  bring  the  total  down  to 
the  July  1.  1966,  level. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Zwick,  we  worded  this 
provision  to  give  him  complete  discre- 
tionary authority  to  make  these  cuts  in 
agencies  where  they  would  least  disrupt 
the  public  service,  which  was  exactly 
what  President  Johnson  had  proposed  in 
his  Executive  order — an  Executive  order 
which  was  never  carried  out  until  we 
wrote  it  into  law. 

With  all  the  hullabaloo  we  heard  that 
social  security  checks  would  not  be 
mailed  out  due  to  the  restrictions  on 
employment  and  expenditure  controls  if 
the  package  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  introduced  became  law,  it 
is  interesting  to  note — and  the  Depart- 
ment later  confirmed  it — that  our 
amendment  never  affected  a  single  em- 
ployee or  expenditure  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  This  is  because 
they  are  employees  administering  the 
trust  fimd. 

They  later  admitted  that  that  was  an 
imaginary  argument. 

Again,  the  Senator  will  remember  that 
about  the  last  week  of  July  1968,  when 
we  were  voting  in  the  Senate  on  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Post  OfiQce  Depart- 
ment, the  Postmaster  General  came  here 
and  said  they  were  going  to  shut  down 
the  mail  service  unless  his  agency  were 
exempted.  In  fact,  he  seemed  so  desper- 
ate some  wondered  if  they  were  out  get- 
ting options  on  some  ponies  to  reinstall 
the  Pony  Express.  They  threatened  to 
shut  down  much  of  the  mall  service  if 
we  did  not  exempt  them  from  any  con- 
trol. I  resisted,  but  the  Senate  did  exempt 
the  Post  OflQce  Department,  and  that 
great  catastrophe  did  not  develop. 

I  foimd  out  a  few  weeks  later — I  put 
the  statistics  into  the  Record — that  In 
the  last  week  of  July,  on  the  very  day 
that  the  Postmaster  General  was  threat- 
ening to  shut  down  the  mail  service  if 
the  Senate  did  not  capitulate  and  exempt 
his  agency,  the  Department  actually  had 
20-some  thoxisand  employees  more  on 
the  payroll  than  it  had  the  first  day  of 
Jime,  3  months  prior  thereto.  They  had 
been  padding  their  payroll,  getting  ready 
for  a  rollback. 

I  become  a  little  Impatient  with  these 
bureaucracies.  Perhaps  many  of  these 
people  never  had  to  go  out  and  meet  a 
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payroll.  They  do  not  realize  how  hard 
the  taxpayers  have  to  work  to  pay  these 
taxes.  All  they  want  to  do  is  talk  about 
how  they  can  spend  money;  and  they 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  crime  if  someone 
suggests  that  they  save  a  dollar. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  here  as  the  author 
of  the  expenditure  control  package  dur- 
ing the  last  administration  that  I  think 
we  needed  it.  I  hope  that  this  year,  un- 
der our  new  administration,  this  move- 
ment toward  economy  can  follow 
through.  We  still  have  to  keep  on  the 
alert  to  make  sure  that  our  expenditures 
are  held  to  a  very  minimum.  We  are  now 
In  a  new  administration — and  I  speak  as 
one  who  is  proud  of  this  administra- 
tion— nevertheless  we  cannot  relax  in  the 
matter  of  control  of  our  spending.  I  ex- 
pect to  follow  through  with  the  same 
position  I  took  before.  Of  course,  the  No. 
1  job  is  to  settle  the  problem  in  Vietnam; 
but  on  the  home  front  we  must  make 
sure  we  control  inflation,  and  the  only 
way  we  can  control  inflation  is  to  control 
our  expenditures  at  the  national  level. 
That  must  be  done,  and  it  has  to  be  done 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  have  that 
responsibility  right  here. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area.  I  think  this  is  cne  of  the  most 
Important  tasks  we  are  going  to  have  to 
undertake. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  about  the  settlement  of  the 
trouble  ^n  Vietnam.  Obviously,  that  is 
the  No.  1  job.  The  No.  2  job,  I  think,  is 
to  tighten  up  those  things  we  do  here  in 
America  so  as  to  best  establish  the  pri- 
orities which  will  meet  the  most  pressing 
problems  at  home,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way 
so  as  not  to  erode  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  because  that  is  where  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  to  be  hurt 
are  hurt.  The  people  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  are  those  on  whom  most 
heavily  falls  the  great  burden  of  infla- 
tion. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  the  shenani- 
gans employed  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment last  year.  I  recall  a  somewhat 
similar  experience  that  developed  in  the 
last  month  or  two  of  1968  in  connection 
with  the  Park  Service,  which  is  imder 
the  Department  of  Interior.  I  happen  to 
be  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

We  have  two  national  parks  in  Wy- 
oming and  four  other  areais  administered 
by  the  Park  Service.  We  are  very  inter- 
ested in  what  the  Park  Service  does. 

It  was  annoimced  that  the  total  Park 
Service  employment  was  being  cut,  as  I 
recall,  from  6,205  people  to  5,955  people. 

The  reaction  of  the  Park  Service  was 
typical  of  the  reaction  of  some  of  the 
other  (departments.  Including  the  Post 
Office,  wherein  it  announced  it  was  going 
to  be  forced,  because  of  this  manpower 
cut,  to  reduce  the  services  it  was  provid- 
ing for  the  public.  It  proposed  to  cut 
back  2  days  a  week  during  which  the 
visitors  could  not  visit  such  areas  of  sur- 
passing national  importance  and  interest 
as  Carlsbad  Caverns.  These  caverns  were 
going  to  be  available  to  the  public  for  5 
days  a  week  only  instead  of  7  days  a 
week.  The  Park  Service  announced  at 


the  same  time  that  there  would  be  no 
definite  opening  date  established  for 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  our  oldest 
national  park  established  in  1872. 

Tlie  Senator  can  appreciate  the  di- 
lemma this  poses  for  people  in  my  State, 
people  in  the  motel  business  and  the  cafe 
and  restaurant  business,  and  all  those 
persons  concerned  with  the  care  and 
feeding  of  visitors  to  our  national  park 
areas,  when  they  will  be  unable  to  tell 
anybody  who  wants  to  visit  Grand  Teton 
or  Yellowstone  the  date  the  parks  will 
be  open.  They  said  further  they  could 
not  guarantee  how  long  they  would  be 
kept  open. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  not  noted  ahead  of  time  a  date 
definite  and  certain  when  the  park 
would  be  open.  I  objected  to  this  pro- 
cedure, I  said,  "This  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  to  tell  a  dairy  man,  if  he 
has  been  forced  to  tighten  his  belt  a  little 
bit,  that  the  best  way  to  cut  expenses  is 
to  milk  his  cows  only  5  days  a  week  in- 
stead of  7  days  a  week."  Of  all  the  things 
the  Park  Service  should  have  done  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  thing  they  should 
have  done  at  the  very  last.  There  are 
any  number  of  areas  in  which  they 
could  have  cut  back. 

I  am  not  happy  we  have  to  diminish 
the  services  provided  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, but  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port the  Park  Service  in  its  contention 
that  this  is  where  the  cuts  will  have  to  be 
reflected,  in  administrative  procedure 
and  management  service  by  the  Park 
Service. 

I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  that  situation  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  example  precisely 
in  the  pattern  that  he  has  spoken  of  in- 
sofar as  the  attitudes  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  concerned.  It  is  the  same 
old  story:  'If  you  have  a  cut,  cut  it  where 
public  reaction  will  be  most  immediate 
and  severe  and  hope  enough  pressure 
will  be  applied  from  the  constituency  so 
as  to  restore  the  cut,  and  then  move  ever 
upward  and  onward." 

If  we  have  money  to  do  these  things  I 
say  let  us  do  whatever  we  can  afford  to 
do;  but  when  we  do  what  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do,  when  we  are  hurting  people, 
as  most  assuredly  we  are  hurting  people 
in  this  coimtry  today,  we  are  minimizing 
the  power  and  force  we  could  have  been 
exercising  in  other  areas  in  which  the 
United  States  has  a  real  and  major  inter- 
est by  imdermining  the  purchasing  power 
of  om-  dollar  at  home.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
agree.  The  Park  Service  is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  How  many 
employees  are  they  supposed  to  be  cut- 
ting? Is  it  about  two  to  three  himdred? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Something  in  that  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that  it 
is  typical  of  the  blackmailing  tactics  used 
by  some  of  these  spendthrift  bureaucrats 
who  Icnow  nothing  but  to  spend  money. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  employees  in  the 
field. 

I  refer  to  page  495  of  the  President's 
budget  of  this  year.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  July  1,  1968,  had  61,186 


employees  on  public  payroll  including  the 
Park  Service.  The  projection  is  that  at 
the  end  of  1969  they  will  have  59,580  em- 
ployees under  this  cutback,  or  a  reduc- 
tion altogether  in  all  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  all  the  agencies,  of  1,606 
employees.  Surely  they  can  absorb  many 
of  these  in  the  Washington  office. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  what 
they  are  threatening  to  do  is  to  shut 
down  the  parks  in  America  and  put  them 
on  a  5-day  week,  expecting  that  Con- 
gress will  get  a  lot  of  complaints  from 
constituents  and  then  hope  to  get  their 
agency  exempted. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cials, the  parks  to  a  large  extent,  are 
manned  by  employees  on  an  annual  sal- 
ary, and  if  they  shut  down  the  parks  for 
2  days  a  week,  how  would  this  represent 
any  saving?  I  say  it  is  a  part  of  the 
tactics  where  they  single  out  the  most 
popular  part  of  their  services  to  create 
the  most  disruptions. 

Significantly,  they  fail  to  cut  any  of 
their  overstaffed  bureaucracies  in  the 
National  Capital. 

Perhaps  we  have  too  many  chiefs  In 
these  bureaus  and  should  put  the  chiefs 
out  to  handle  the  Park  Service.  Let  us 
put  them  to  work.  It  may  do  them  good 
physically,  and  it  would  do  the  country 
a  lot  of  good  financially.  I  am  not  too 
much  impressed  with  some  of  these 
spendthrift  bureaucrats  who  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  job  want  to  expand  their 
bureaucracies  and  then  spend  two-thirds 
of  their  time  lobbying  Congress  for  an 
increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  been  pleased  with 
the  response  and  reaction  I  have  received 
from  personnel  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  those 
who  work  for  our  Government  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  certainly 
for  those  in  the  National  Park  Service. 
We  happen  to  have  in  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  Fish  and  Wild- 
life employees,  and  the  reaction  I  get 
from  them  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
being  enunciated  by  department  heads 
and  bureau  chiefs. 

They  tell  me,  and  I  icnow  a  numlier  of 
employees  whom  I  have  met  not  only  in 
Wyoming  but  also  In  other  areas,  that 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  close  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  2  days  a  week,  that 
there  is  sufficient  help  within  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  Park  Service  to  re- 
schedule and  continue  without  diminu- 
tion and  without  interruption  the  same 
sort  of  service  that  people  have  grown 
to  expect  from  us. 

They,  too,  are  concerned  about  hold- 
ing the  line  on  Inflation  because  they 
know  better  than  most  that  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  maintaining  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  the  salary  Increases 
they  received  last  year  will  really  not  buy 
as  much  as  they  were  able  to  buy  the  year 
before  in  terms  of  goods  and  services. 

Thus,  I  salute  these  people.  Obviously, 
they  cannot  come  out  and  have  their 
names  placed  before  the  public  to  say 
that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  head  of 
the  Park  Service  or  some  other  depart- 
ment head  in  what  has  been  said,  but 
they  do  tell  me  either  through  personal 
letters  or  through  telephone  calls  that 
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they  hope  we  caiihold  the  line  and  will 
do  something  aboit  inflation. 

It  is  because  of  that  that  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  comntend  the  great  leader- 
ship the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  has  brought  to  our  country  in 
this  time  of  dangor,  and  this  time  of  In- 
flation, when  thete  are  so  many  things 
we  need  to  do  add  when  the  demands 
upon  the  dollar  arie  as  great  as  they  have 
ever  been,  to  try]  to  bring  about  some 
fiscal  sanity  so  thit,  flrst  of  all,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  understand  what 
the  true  fiscal  pict^ire  is. 

It  is  in  that  corttext  that  I  refer  again 
to  the  Senators  figures  wherein  he  calls 


attention    to    the 
Johnson  indicated 


fact    that    President 
a  surplus  in  his  budget 


for  1969,  an  endini;  surplus  of  $2,391  mil- 
lion, when  in  fact  Eind  in  truth  it  will  far 
more  likely  end  with  a  deficit  of  $6,962 
million;  and,  furtner,  for  the  year  1970, 
to  which  President  Johnson  referred, 
indicating  there  w  ould  be  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  $3,414  million,  when  in  fact  and 
truth  it  will  far  more  likely  be  in  the 
neighboiiood  of  k  deficit  of  $10%  bil- 
lion. 

The  Senator  rom  Delaware  (Mr. 
"Williams)  is  perf  )rming  a  great  service 
to  our  country.  II  these  facts  can  be 
driven  home,  if  th  b  people  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  his  efforts,  can  better 
understand  wher<  cuts  must  be  made 
and  what  must  be  done  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  braich  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  stability  which  eveiyone  yearns 
for  so  earnestly,  Ihen  I  would  say  that 
this  has  been  indeed  a  worthwhile  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  conclude  with  the  statement  that  I 
think  this  has  to  De  driven  home  to  the 
American  people.  We  are  a  great  coun- 
try. We  are  a  great  people.  But  our  finan- 
cial house  is  not  i  i  order.  If  the  Ameri- 
can laeople  are  tod  the  facts  about  the 
dangers  of  mflatian  and  how  we  have 
this  deficit  they  vill  cooperate.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  lay  ;he  facts  before  them, 
and  let  them  kno'v  we  are  really  trying 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government. 

One  other  point  on  which  I  concur 
completely  with  tlie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming — I  am  glad  he 
brought  it  up — a:  id  that  concerns  the 
working  people  in  ;he  Park  Service.  They 
are  not  the  ones  t;  ying  to  threaten  Con- 
gress. I  am  very  ilad  the  Senator  men- 
tioned that,  because  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  have  ?reat  respect  for  those 
men  and  women  in  the  field.  In  fact,  it  is 
those  very  people  vho  have  called  to  our 
attention  the  coirplete  farce  of  this  5- 
day  week  for  our  Park  Sei-vice. 

As  in  the  Post  i^fBce  Department,  my 
criticism  was  of  tl"  e  executive  branch  for 
trying  to  get  that  iigency  exempted  when 
at  the  same  timu  it  had  20,000  more 
employees.  It  waji  not  directed  at  the 
postal  workers  thismselves.  It  is  not  the 
Indians  to  which  I  refer  here  but  the 
chiefs  who  are  dovn  here  creating  these 
imaginary  problens  in  order  to  expand 
their  own  bureauc  racies.  They  are  using 
these  bona  fide  workers,  those  who  want 
to  do  an  honest  dky's  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  pawn  i. 


Nevertheless,  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  this  is  an  overstaffed  bureauc- 
racy at  the  top  level.  It  contains  too 
many  chiefs,  and  If  we  can  send  some 
of  these  chiefs  out  to  do  a  little  work  in 
the  field  it  may  be  good  for  them,  and  it 
will  certainly  be  good  for  the  country. 


IRAQ  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
SITUATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  are  Interested  in  expressing 
their  denunciation  of  the  executions 
which  have  just  occurred  in  Iraq.  Thir- 
teen Senate  colleagues,  from  both  par- 
ties; have  joined  me  in  a  statement  which 
I  will  now  read : 

Senators  Denoitnce  Iraqi  Executions 

The  show  execution  before  a  half  million 
spectators  in  Baghdad  today  Is  not  a  single 
Incident  but  the  culmination  of  the  bitter 
persecution  of  some  2,500  Iraqi  Jews,  the  last 
small  remnant  of  a  once  thriving  community 
dating  back  to  Babylon  which  asks  now  but 
to  be  left  alone  and  live  In  peace  with  Its 
neighbors.  The  concern  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  U  Thant 
over  the  mass  public  executions  of  Jews  and 
others  In  Iraq  reflect,  I  believe,  the  abhor- 
rence felt  by  the  civilized  world  at  such  foul 
deeds.  ETven  now  the  Iraqi  have  yet  another 
opportunity  to  show  some  human  compas- 
sion In  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  by  per- 
mitting the  relatively  few  remaining  Iraqi 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  freedom  rather  than  to 
remain  In  a  land  where  their  freedom  to 
work,  to  communicate  and  to  move  about  Is 
denied  and  where  the  very  lives  of  those  who 
remain  are  so  threatened.  The  people  of  Iraq 
must  know  that  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kind cannot  be  affronted  by  such  bloody 
deeds  with  impunity  for  very  long!  The 
voices  of  angiilsh  from  within  Iraq  will  be 
heard. 

Senators  joining  me  in  this  statement 
are:  Senators  Mondalb,  Dominick,  Good- 
ell,  Murphy,  Saxbe.  Scott,  Hart,  Prox- 

MIRE,  RIBICOFF,  TYDINOS,  YOUNO  Of  OhiO, 

Mathias,  and  Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  the  public-show  hang- 
ings of  alleged  spies  in  Baghdad  is  a  des- 
picable act  of  the  most  barbarous  kind. 
It  takes  us  back  centiules  in  history.  It 
represents  the  most  primitive  kind  of  ef- 
fort to  persecute  and  to  extinguish  the 
lives  of  Jews  and  others  of  questionable 
guilt.  It  is  very  clear,  though  the  Jewish 
minority  involved  in  Iraq  is  very  tiny, 
that  this  has  the  characteristics  of  a 
kind  of  genocide.  I  say  that  for  the  rea- 
son that,  in  the  first  place,  world  opinion 
has  dismissed  out  of  hand  the  trans- 
parent canard  that  the  killing  of  these 
people  has  anything  to  do  with  their  al- 
leged "spying." 

The  Jews  constitute  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  2,500  people  in  Iraq.  Yet  nine 
of  the  14  who  were  executed  were  Jews, 
not  that  I  draw  any  brief  especially  for 
them  as  against  others  who  also  lost 
their  Uves.  Certainly  It  Is  very  clear,  how- 
ever— and  I  will  give  the  history  in  a 
minute — that  the  action  against  those 
who  are  Jews  was  clearly  an  action  of 
spite,  of  temper,  and  of  persecution. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  some  of  the  evi- 
dence on  that  score.  The  executions  were 
the  climax  of  the  increasingly  repressive 
treatment  of  Iraq's  Jews  which  began  a 
new  phase  of  intensity  in  June  1967,  fol- 
lowing the  Six-Day  War. 


The  transparency  of  the  proceedings 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that  these  people 
were  spies  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
a  so-called  leader  of  the  plot — an  old 
Jewish  man — can  neither  read  nor  write 
nor  drive  a  car.  He  would  hardly  be  the 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  espionage  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  highly  professional 
and  sophisticated  intelligence  services  of 
Israel. 

For  months  the  conduct,  and  even  the 
ability  of  Iraq's  Jewish  population  to 
move  about,  has  been  very  severely  cir- 
cumscribed. Many  have  been  fired  from 
their  jobs,  removed  from  their  business 
and  professions,  put  out  of  schools,  ex- 
cluded from  clubs  and  so  forth.  They 
have  had  their  telephones  cut  off  and  are 
under  constant  police  surveillance,  and 
frequently  are  picked  up  for  interroga- 
tion by  the  police. 

Their  movements  are  restricted  to  4 
kilometers,  or  3  miles,  from  their  place  of 
residence;  and  they  are  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive any  income  more  than  $240  a 
month  with  no  remittances  from  outside 
permitted.  A  majority  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation has  been  reduced  to  living  on  wel- 
fare provided  by  their  brethren  within 
Iraq. 

The  critical  factor  is  that  all  migration 
has  been  stopped  by  the  Iraqi  authori- 
ties. If  Iraq  really  had  any  serious  con- 
cern about  a  "security  threat"  from  the 
Infinitesimal  Jewish  minority,  the  quick- 
est and  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  It  would 
be  welcomed  with  open  arms,  would  be 
to  "Let  my  people  go,"  as  the  Biblical 
saying  is.  Just  let  them  leave,  as  they  are 
anxious  to  do.  Israel  is  anxious  to  wel- 
come them  and  give  them  refuge. 

But  we  are  facing  a  situation  of  a  very 
clear  persecution  of  the  Jewish  minority 
and  what  now  begins  to  look  like  geno- 
cide. Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the 
world's  protest  regarding  this  matter,  the 
only  reaction  one  receives  from  the 
Iraqi  Government  is  that  It  Is  planning 
more  "spy  trials"  and  more  public  mass 
executions. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  has  de- 
nounced this  shocking  horror.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  also  said  it  is  endeavoring 
to  dissuade  Israel  from  retaliation.  I, 
too,  hope  that  Israel  would  stand  by,  at 
least  for  a  little  bit,  to  see  if  the  very 
clear  expression  of  world  opinion,  to 
which  we  contribute  by  this  discussion 
today,  might  somehow  or  other  reach 
into  the  horribly  twisted  minds  which 
have  sponsored  these  terrors,  horrors, 
and  brutal  acts. 

There  are  other  ways,  however.  In 
which  some  effect  may  be  had  upon  Iraq. 
In  the  first  place,  is  not  this  the  clearest 
kind  of  Illustration  of  the  dreadful  and 
serious  responsibilities  borne  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France,  which  continue 
to  be  the  principal  suppliers  of  arms  to 
Iraq?  Does  not  the  conscience  of  the 
world  have  a  right  to  say  to  them,  "If 
you  suborn,  support,  and  arm  such  a 
government,  are  you  not  yourselves 
tainted  with  the  responsibility  for  what 
Iraq  does  when  it  engages  in  such  crimes 
and  atrocities  as  the  public-show  execu- 
tions following  trials  in  camera,  which  we 
have  just  witnessed?" 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  clear  Illustra- 
tion following  many  other  acts,  as  to  why 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  Is  one 
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of  grave  danger  to  world  peace.  This  is 
why  there  is  the  most  urgent  require- 
ment, of  the  highest  priority  and  diplo- 
matic effort  by  the  United  States,  to  see 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  conditions  and  the  framework  within 
which  such  atrocities  as  these  take  place. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  condem- 
nation which  accompanied  the  raid 
which  the  Israel  forces  made  on  the 
Beirut  airport.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  frustration  and  resent- 
ment which  the  people  of  Israel  felt 
when  the  resolution  of  condemnation 
was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  fol- 
lowing that  raid,  because  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  action  of  the  Arab  States, 
Including  Lebanon,  in  harboring  and  of- 
ficially sponsoring  the  commandos  and 
guerrillas  who  have  been  shelling  Israel 
and  killing  people  all  the  time.  It  was 
from  Beirut  that  the  two  guerrillas 
staged  the  raid  on  the  El  Al  plane  at 
Athens  came — a  raid  which  endangered 
the  lives  of  not  only  Israel  civilians  but 
also  of  Americans  who  were  in  the  El  Al 
plsoie.  One  Israeli  was  killed. 

Israel  feels  deeply  resentful  and  frus- 
trated because  the  United  Nations  has 
been  quick  to  condemn  it,  but  hsis  not 
heeded  to  its  longstanding  plea  for  an 
investigation  of  the  persecution  of  Jews 
In  many  Arab  countries.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  local  Jewish  population  has 
been  ejected  from  those  countries  and 
their  property  has  been  confiscated,  with 
Israel  their  only  refuge. 

Also — and  I  say  this  just  to  be  even- 
handed,  because  I  only  give  an  account 
of  the  dreadful  conditions  imder  which 
this  situation  is  festering  in  the  Middle 
East — there  is  a  situation  in  which  Is- 
rael itself  has  its  own  problems,  in  re- 
spect of  its  own  extremism.  There  is  a 
newspaper  report  of  shooting  upon  Arab 
women  in  the  Gaza  strip.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  regret,  as  expressed  by 
Israel's  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan, 
who  promised  prosecution  even  of  any 
army  oflBcer  who  was  found  to  have  vio- 
lated what  should  be  his  clear  duty  and 
clear  authority  in  respect  of  that  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  situation  is 
boiling  up.  We  must  never  forget,  too, 
that  in  the  Mediterranean  the  nuclear- 
armed  fleets  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  face  each  other.  I  was  there 
myself  approximately  a  month  ago,  and 
actually  spent  some  time  on  an  aircraft 
carrier.  I  saw  the  Soviet  destroyer  within 
a  half  mile  off  the  bow  of  the  aircraft 
carrier.  The  destroyer  was  there  for  only 
one  purpose — to  signal  the  position  and 
activities  of  the  American  aircraft 
carrier. 

This  is  the  tense,  dangerous,  and  in- 
cendiary condition  that  exists  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

What  the  irresponsibility  and  Incen- 
diarism in  this  area  is  capable  of  is  illus- 
trated by  an  event  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  6-day  war.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  during  the  6-day  war,  both  Presi- 
dent Nasser  and  King  Hussein  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  broadcast  to  the  world 
accusing  U.S.  aircraft  of  being  engaged 
in  war  operations  against  Egjrpt  and 
Jordan.  Fortunately,  the  Russians  knew 
this  to  be  false,  because  they  were  moni- 
toring every  American  aircraft  carrier 


In  the  area.  But  that  was  fortuitous. 
Somebody  with  a  quick  finger  on  the 
trigger  in  the  Russian  Navy  or  Army 
could  have  reacted  otherwise.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  information  put 
out  by  President  Nasser  and  King  Hus- 
sein either  was  so  reckless  as  to  be  culpa- 
ble, or  it  was  intended  to  entrap  the  So- 
viet Union  into  the  war. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  see  the  same 
mentaUty  at  work  in  Iraq.  The  "spy 
plot"  for  which  these  people  were 
hanged  was  widely  advertised  last  De- 
cember by  the  Iraqi  press,  which  is  com- 
pletely controlled,  as  being — I  quote  this 
from  an  announcement  by  the  Iraq  Gov- 
ernment over  the  Baghdad  radio  and 
television  in  December  1968 — "an 
American  plot  to  overthrow  the  Iraq 
regime." 

That  is  what  these  people  were  tried 
for,  that  is  what  they  were  arrested  for, 
and  that  is  what  they  were  hanged  for. 
Mr.  President  (Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  in 
the  chair) ,  it  brings  us  down  to  this  sit- 
uation: Can  we  in  the  United  States  and 
can  the  Soviet  Union  arrest  what  seems 
to  be  the  onward  surge  toward  renewed 
tragedy? 

The  Soviet  Union  recently  made  a  pro- 
posal with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Russians, 
as  we  all  know,  are  chess  players — in 
their  diplomacy  as  well  in  their  game 
rooms:  So  what  are  their  real  terms? 
Their  real  intentions  and  their  real  ob- 
jectives will  only  come  out  in  time.  What 
they  have  done  so  far  is  to  ask  the  United 
States,  Israel,  and  other  coimtries  to 
agree  to  an  imacceptable  proposition — 
one  they  know  to  be  imtenable.  They  say 
that  Israel  shall  first  evacuate  the  occu- 
pied territories  and  then  the  Arab  States 
will  give  a  paper  declaration  of  an  end 
of  hostilities,  and  that  this  would  repre- 
sent at  least  de  facto  recognition  of 
Israel. 

After  the  disillusionment  which  fol- 
lowed Israel's  compliance  with  the  inter- 
national mandates  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  in  1956  and  1957  to  evacu- 
ate the  Sinai  Peninsula,  precisely  based 
upon  assurances  by  President  Nasser,  and 
because  they  were  not  even  honored  for  a 
minute,  certainly  our  country  would  not 
ask,  and  Israel  would  not  comply  if  we 
did  ask,  with  any  such  proposition.  The 
Soviet  Union  knows  it  as  well  as  we  do. 

We  cannot  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  interested  in  some  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  faces  both 
them  and  us  in  this  area  of  the  world. 
No  matter  what  may  be  their  motivation, 
I  deeply  feel  that  they  do  not  want  an 
atomic  war  any  more  than  we  do — and 
the  Mideast  situation  could  well  lead  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  must  proceed  to  test  Soviet  inten- 
tions in  this  regard.  There  are  ways  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  exclude,  incidentally,  the 
participation  of  other  powers  in  the 
search  for  a  meaningful  peace  formula, 
notably  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance, 
notwithstanding  France's  real  p>erfidy  in 
respect  of  its  arms  supply  to  Israel  and 
the  cutting  off  of  that  supply  at  a  critical 
moment  so  dangerous  to  Israel's  national 
survival.  France  nonetheless  is  an  im- 
portant power  in  the  world  and  in  this 


area,  and  must  be  considered.  But  the 
basic  and  heaviest  responsibility  will  be 
upon  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  two  superpowers. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  interpre- 
tation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  the  basic 
document  in  the  United  Nations  which 
seeks  to  .set  the  ground  rules  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  contained  in 
a  resolution  dated  November  22.  1967, 
unanimou.sly  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council. 

I  now  have  the  resolution  before  me 
and  I  shall  refer  to  it.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

-SECURrrv  Council  Resolution, 
November  22,   1967 

The  Security  Council. 

Expressing  Its  continuing  concern  with  the 
grave  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 

Emphasizing  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
which  every  State  In  the  area  can  live  In 
security. 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a  com- 
mitment to  act  IH  accordance  with  Article  2 
of  the  Charter, 

1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
principles  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
which  should  include  the  application  of  both 
the  following  principles: 

(i)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent  con- 
flict; ^ 

(11)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  political  Independence  of  every 
State  In  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  In 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force; 

2.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  International  waterways  in  the 
area; 

(b)  For  achieving  a  just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem; 

(c)  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial  In- 
violability and  political  independence  of 
every  State  In  the  area,  through  measures 
Including  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  des- 
ignate a  Special  Representative  to  proceed 
to  the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  States  concerned  In  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples In  this  resolution; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Representative 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets 
say  that  the  resolution  means  that  Israel 
must  first  evacuate  the  territories  which 
it  occupied  during  the  6-day  war  in  June 
of  1967,  and  that  then  the  other  opera- 
tive parts  of  the  resolution  go  into  effect. 
I  think  the  desire  to  interpret  the  reso- 
lution that  way  is  strictly  a  service  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  perform 
for  its  Arab  clients. 

But  the  U.S.  interpretation  of  that  res- 
olution, which  I  think  is  the  proper  one, 
is  that  the  various  clauses  of  the  resolu- 
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tlon  lean  one  upon  the  other,  that  the 
various  clauses  are  interdependent,  and 
that  resolution  is  of  an  inherently  Inte- 
gral nature.  Mr.  Piiesldent,  that  interpre- 
tation would  mean  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  occupied  territories  must  be  a  con- 
current part  of  tie  establishment  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peiace  in  the  Middle  East 
which  requires  certain  fundamental  ac- 
tions by  the  Arab  States  also. 

There  is  further  reference  to  the  ter- 
mination of  all  claims  or  states  of  bellig- 
erency, the  territoHal  integrity  and  po- 
litical independenqe  of  every  state  in  the 
area,  and  the  right  of  every  state  to  live 
in  peace  with  s^ure  and  recognized 
boundaries,  free  fnom  threats  or  acts  of 
force  and  the  guairantee  of  freedom  of 
navigation  througli  international  water- 
ways in  the  area;'  and,  very  important 
because  it  has  b^en  one  of  the  most 
nettling  problems  there,  just  settlement 
of  the  refugee  problem.  Finally,  there  is 
the  guarantee  of  territorial  inviolability 
and  political  independence  of  every  state 
in  the  area,  through  measures  including 
the  estaWishmena  of  a  demilitarized 
zone. 

Mr.  President,  inj  order  to  carry  out  the 
logical  meaning  ()f  this  resolution  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party,  and 
to  really  make  it  effective,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  considerable  continence 
about  the  various  activities,  including 
the  retaliatory  moves  of  Israel,  the  hor- 
rors of  these  Iraqi  executions,  the  raids 
of  Arab  guerrillas,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  jeopardizing  the  peace  in  this  entire 
area.  There  will  hive  to  be  a  lot  of  re- 
straint by  us,  as  veil  as  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Arab  niations,  and  Israel  it- 
self, if  we  are  tq  come  through  this 
period  without  another  war. 

Now,  Mr.  Presldept.  we  all  understand 
that  no  peace  In  this  area  is  going  to  be 
lasting  or  meanlnglJuI  unless  it  represents 
something  which  tjhe  parties  concerned 
themselves  are  willing  to  accept.  There 
is  nothing  fruitful  ]in  the  concept  of  an 
"imposed"  peace. 

The  Russians  tlilnk  a  peace  can  be 
imposed,  or  they  say  they  think  so.  Israel 
would  not  accept  9uch  a  peace  because 
the  terms  of  the  iniposition  could  hardly 
be  satisfactory  to  tter.  Second,  the  Arabs 
would  hardly  treat  It  seriously  and  It 
would  be  treated  ak  a  tactic  to  lay  bare 
the  Jugular  vein  of  Israel  until  the  Arabs 
were  better  prepared. 

I  deeply  believe  \i^t  can  be  done  must 
be  based  on  three  principles.  First,  the 
United  States,  In  the  final  analysis,  must 
see  to  it  that  a  reasonable  arms  balance 
is  retained.  That  ii  why  the  sale  of  the 
50  Phantom  jets  f&a  so  Important.  It 
reflected  our  deter|nlnatIon  to  see  that 
Israel  would  not  bfe  bested  in  terms  of 
arms  because  the  Soviets  continue  in  a 
most  reckless  way  to  supply  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  the  radical  Arab  States 
which  threaten  to  exterminate  Israel. 

The  second  matter,  which  Is  critical  to 
that  situation,  Is  t^at,  as  we  coimsel  the 
Israelis,  we  must  bel  restrained  ourselves. 
We  must  realize  that  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  simunei*. 

Even  though  we  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  condemnation  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations,  this  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  pushing  le  into  an  attitude  of 


sanctions  or  other  attitudes  which  would 
thereby  play  the  game  of  the  radical 
Arab  States. 

Third,  the  most  constructive  thing  we 
can  do  now  is  to  see  whether,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  possibly  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  others,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  expand  the  instructions  of 
Ambassador  Jarring.  He  has  said  that 
he  is  operating  like  an  itinerant  iwst 
o£9ce.  He  goes  from  country  to  country. 
He  gets  a  message  from  A  and  takes  it 
to  B,  and  he  gets  a  message  from  B  and 
takes  it  to  A.  But  he  himself  is  not  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  a  settlement 
using  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  all  the  nations  backing  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Israelis  have  constantly  desired 
direct  negotiations.  Perhaps  that  is  un- 
realistic. If  they  desire  it  that  does  not 
mean  we  must  insist  on  it.  But  there  has 
been  a  technique  tried  which  has  been 
effective,  and  that  is  the  technique  of 
parallel  negotiations.  In  other  words, 
delegations  of  negotiators  from  various 
Arab  states  and  Israel  went  to  the  Island 
of  Rhodes  in  1948-49  and  negotiated, 
perhaps  in  separate  rooms  or  separate 
facilities,  but  they  negotiated  to  work 
out  an  agreement.  That  was  an  armistice. 
We  are  now  talking  about  some  kind 
of  peace  but  the  technique  remains  to 
be  tried.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  third  thing  we  can  do  now  to  reduce 
the  tension  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  see 
that  the  Jarring  mission  becomes  a  nego- 
tiating mission  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Rhodes  negotiations  of  1948-49. 

I  deeply  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
things  about  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  their  admiration  for  the 
intrepidity,  the  courage,  and  the  heroism 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  that  they  only 
wish  there  were  more  people  in  the  world, 
especially  small  peoples,  and  small  na- 
tions, who  had  this  kind  of  courage.  But 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
know  that  bared  breasts  can  stand  just 
so  much,  that  they  cannot  forever  stand 
against  jet  aircraft,  and  the  most  so- 
phisticated kind  of  weaponry  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  loading  into  the  Middle 
East. 

Therefore,  the  people  of  Israel  need 
help.  They  need  a  sense  that  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  down  the  drain, 
that  in  the  crunch  there  are  people  in 
the  world  who  care. 

I  deeply  feel  that  the  American  people 
do  care.  That  is  why  I  have  laid  this 
matter  out  in  such  detail. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began, 
that  the  answer  to  the  problems  in  Iraq, 
which  we  denounce,  the  many  other  acts 
which  have  so  distiirbed  the  American 
people,  and  the  dangers  in  that  area,  is  to 
bring  about  some  kind  of  peace.  To  me, 
that  is  the  No.  1  problem  of  this  country, 
now  that  Vietnam  is  on  the  way  toward 
some  kind  of  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  laid  the  bases 
and  the  ground  rules  under  which  I  think 
we  can  operate  to  some  effect,  but  more 
than  anything  else,  it  will  take  courage 
on  the  part  of  our  people,  too,  to  face  the 
realities  of  the  situation  and  not  to  flinch. 
We  should  thank  providence  that  un- 
like the  situation  we  face  in  Vietnam,  the 
Israelis  can  look  after  themselves,  pro- 


vided we  help  them  and  see  that  they 
have  the  means  with  which  to  look  after 
themselves  and  sustain  their  freedom, 
and  continue  to  be  the  greatest  single 
bastion  of  freedom  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  the  Secretary  of  State  made 
on  January  27,  the  statement  of  U 
Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Secretary  Rogers,  January  27, 
1969 

We  have  had  no  U.S.  representation  in 
Baghdad  since  the  government  of  Iraq  broke 
relations  In  1967.  We  are  not  therefore  In  a 
position  to  comment  on  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  trials.  On  humanitarian  grounds 
however  these  executions  are  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  us.  The  spectacle  of  mass 
public  execution  Is  repug^nant  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  At  my  request  Ambas- 
sador Yo0t  has  called  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  today  to  express  our  deep  concern  and 
to  tell  him  that  we  share  the  expressions 
noted  in  bis  statement  earlier  today. 


U  Thant  Statement,  Deuverkd  Janttaby  27 

The  following  statement  was  made  today 
by  the  United  Nation's  spokesman: 

"The  Secretary  General  has  le&rned  with 
regret  and  concern  of  the  announcement  of 
the  sentencing  and  hanging  in  Iraq  of  15 
l>er8ons  charged  with  espionage,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jews. 

"In  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General, 
mass  trials  and  executions  are  always  to  be 
deplored  and  are  particularly  abhorred  and 
dangerous  when  they  are  carried  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inflame  the  emotions  of  the 
populous.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  of  the 
trials  being  held  in  Iraq,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, on  13  January  asked  the  permanent 
representative  of  Iraq  to  convey  to  his  gov- 
ernment the  Secretary  General's  deep  con- 
cern about  them,  and  particularly  about  the 
Impact  they  would  have  on  public  opinion 
l>otb  Inside  and  outside  Iraq. 

"In  the  exercise  of  his  good  offices  on  hu- 
manitarian grotinds  the  Secretary  General 
did  not  question  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Iraq  to  put  on  trial  smy  of  its  own 
citizens,  as  were  apparently  all  of  these  con- 
victed, nor  could  he  attempt  to  apprise  the 
validity  of  the  charges. 

"The  Secretary  General  fears  that  the  re- 
percussions froim  this  unhappy  development 
will  also  be  likely  to  Impede  efforts  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1969] 
Back   to   First  Principles 

The  United  Nations  is  returning  to  flrst 
principles  with  U  Thant's  call  for  big-power 
agreement  on  the  fundamentals  of  a  Middle 
East  settlement  as  a  prelude  to  fiu^her  U.N. 
action. 

The  world  organization  was  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  major  World  War 
n  allies  would  cooperate  to  maintain  peace 
In  the  f>ostwar  world.  Without  such  coopera- 
tion, the  United  Nations,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, cejinot  perform  its  primary  peace- 
keeping function. 

Fortunately,  there  is  now  some  evidence 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
the  two  superpowers,  may  be  prepared  to 
work  together  through  agreement  through 
the  Jarring  mission  and  In  guaranteeing  a 
settlement  through  U  JJ.  peace-keeping  forces. 
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This  could  signal  an  Important  breakthrough 
in  the  Russian  attitude  toward  the  world 
organization. 

President  Nixon  has  not  yet  disclosed  the 
initiatives  he  Intends  to  take,  but  in  his 
flrst  news  conference  he  made  clear  his  con- 
cern over  the  danger  of  a  big-power  con- 
frontation in  the  area.  Mr.  Nixon  put  himself 
In  an  excellent  p>osition  to  press  for  a  U.N. 
solution  when  he  named  Charles  Yost  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  world  or- 
ganization, lii.  Yost  has  served  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  has  put  forward  sensible  sug- 
gestions for  a  settlement  there,  stressing  the 
U.N.  role. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  of  course,  that 
neither  the  major  powers  nor  the  U.N.  can  or 
should  impose  peace.  The  major  powers,  as 
Mr.  Thant  made  plain  yesterday,  can  only 
exert  "moral"  pressure  for  a  settlement.  If 
there  Is  to  be  lasting  peace,  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  themselves  must  work  out  the  terms 
for  Implementing  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution of  Nov.  22,  1967,  which  provides  a 
framework  for  agreement.  The  role  of  the 
world  organization  Is  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tion through  Its  mediator.  Dr.  Ounnar  Jar- 
ring, and  to  offer  guarantees  of  a  flnal  settle- 
ment. 

What  is  needed  now  is  frank  talk  among 
the  representatives  of  the  major  powers  at 
the  UJ^.  on  ways  to  strengthen  the  Jarring 
mission  so  that  he  can  more  actively  pro- 
mote agreement  among  the  parties  directly 
concerned  on  terms  for  Implementing  the 
1967  resolution. 

Only  with  Soviet-American  agreement  can 
any  UJJ.  peacekeeping  forces  sent  to  under- 
write a  settlement  be  counted  on  to  stay  put 
In  an  emergency  and  guarantee  the  rights  of 
all  parties.  Israel  must  have  assurances  that 
she  win  not  again  be  exposed  to  a  sudden 
threat  of  Invasion  or  to  deprivation  of  her 
right  of  passage  through  the  Strait  of  Tlran, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  spring  of  1967  when 
U.N.  forces  were  abruptly  removed  from 
Sinai. 

The  United  Nations  can  be  an  effective 
force  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  only 
if  the  major  powers  agree  to  make  it  so. 

\  PEACE  ON  THE  SCAITOLD 

While  the  major  powers  move  toward  a 
more  active  role  in  promoting  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  through  the  United  Nations,  it 
Is  also  essential  tha;;  all  parties  spare  no 
effort  to  restrain  the  forces  that  aigltate  for 
renewed  warfare  in  the  area. 

The  executions  In  Iraq  constitute  such 
a  force  subversive  to  peace.  The  secret  trials 
and  barbaric  public  hangings  by  Iraqi  au- 
thorities, with  Iraq's  captive  Jews  as  the 
scapegoats,  go  beyond  any  valid  exercise  of 
internal  sectirity.  They  violate  all  standards 
of  justice  and  decency  and  aggravate  an  al- 
ready grave  International  situation.  In  con- 
ducting these  drumhead  trials  and  execu- 
tions, the  Iraqis  have  put  peace  on  the 
scaffold. 

The  United  States  has  urged  Israel  not  to 
retaliate  against  the  Arabs  for  this  brutal 
act.  But  it  Is  even  more  ImjKjrtant  that  Iraq's 
friends  and  arms  suppliers — the  Soviet 
Union,  Prance  and  other  Arab  states — con- 
demn this  atrocity  and  use  all  of  their  in- 
fluence to  discourage  any  repetition. 

Indeed,  it  is  high  time  the  United  Nations 
took  cognizance  of  long-standing  Israeli 
pleas  for  an  investigation  of  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Jews  in  many  Arab  countries  and 
acted  to  safeguard  fundamental  himian 
rights.  Only  when  the  world  organization 
deals  even-handedly  with  Injustice  and  vio- 
lence on  both  sides  can  It  hope  to  play  an 
effective  role  in  promoting  peace  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  and 
the  cause  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
That  cause  is  not  merely  the  cause  of  the 


people  of  one  faith,  the  Jewish  faith.  It 
is  not  simply  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
one  land,  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  all  faiths  and  the 
people  of  all  lands. 

All  observers  know  that  if  the  conflict 
that  threatens  so  forebodingly  in  the 
Near  East  erupts,  it  could  lead  swiftly 
and  directly  to  a  nuclear  confrontation 
that  would  involve  this  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  conflict  would 
threaten  death  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  to  the  people  of  the  Arab 
states,  but  to  the  people  of  this  land,  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  the  people 
of  all  lands  everywhere. 

It  is  not  merely  a  cause  threatening 
and  touching  survival.  It  is  a  cause  that 
should  go  directly  to  the  conscience  of 
all  people  everywhere,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all,  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  in 
this  land,  because  our  unwillingness  to 
do  certain  things  at  a  past  time  in  our 
history  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
emergence  of  the  land  of  Israel  as  a  place 
where  people  driven  from  EuroF)e  by  the 
Hitler  tyranny  could  find  a  haven  and  a 
home. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Adolf  Hitler's 
Germany  in  the  1930's  and  witnessed,  as 
a  foreign  correspondent,  the  atrocities 
directed  flrst  to  the  Jews,  but  very  soon 
directed  to  the  people  of  all  faiths  and 
all  nationalities  everywhere  around  this 
planet.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  so  much  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  gentile  world  that  led  to  the 
genocide  that  was  directed  flrst  only  to 
the  Jews.  It  is  that  indifference  that 
causes  so  many  Jews  to  be  fearful  that 
once  again  such  indifference  may  cause 
them  to  be  subjected  to  terror  and  to 
atrocity  and  quite  possibly  to  a  process  of 
being  wiped  out  in  the  Near  East  through 
genocide. 

I  believe  we  have  a  great  responsibility 
to  show,  by  our  deeds  and  the  actions  of 
our  Government,  that  we  are  concerned; 
that  we  recognize  the  threat  that  exists 
in  the  Near  East;  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  we  can  through  our 
Nation  to  preserve  peace  that  will  be  just 
to  Israel,  just  to  the  Arabs,  and  accept- 
able to  all  people.  I  believe  that  sort  of 
peace  is  possible  at  this  time  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  indeed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  hope  we  can  achieve  that  peace 
through  the  processes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  hope  we  can  achieve  it  through 
understanding;  through  an  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  and  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  at  the  same  time 
through  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  the  views  of  the  Arab  people.  I  hope 
we  can  involve  in  such  processes  the  gov- 
enmient  and  people  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, because  they  have  a  stake  in  the 
Near  East,  as  we  have  a  stake  in  the  Near 
East,  as  all  people  have  a  stake  in  the 
achievement  of  peace  In  the  Near  East. 
All  the  prestige  and  strength  of  our  land 
must  be  devoted  to  that  cause. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that,  as  we  long  for  the  peace  In 
Vietnam  which  seems  perhaps  to  be  with- 
in the  grasp  of  our  hsoids,  we  have  per- 
haps a  greater  problem  and  a  more  severe 
task  and  a  deeper  challenge  in  the  Near 
East.  We  must  devote  our  greatest  efforts 


to  that  cause.  I  believe  we  can  do  so  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  California,  who  comes 
to  us  with  a  great  reputation  for  a  deep 
study  of  the  need  for  a  national  purpose 
and  with  a  lifetime  sense  of  purpose  with 
respect  to  peace  in  the  world.  I  think 
that  has  been  quite  well  displayed  by  the 
remarks  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  had 
told  me  he  would  speak  today  on  this 
subject,  not  just  to  the  question  of  the 
executions  in  Iraq,  but  that  he  would 
also  make  some  suggestions  toward  a 
solution  in  the  Mideast.  I  wanted  to  hear 
him,  as  I  always  do,  although  I  shall  not 
try  today  to  respond  directly  to  the  pro- 
posals which  he  has  made,  and  which  he 
kjelieves  might  lead  to  peace  in  that 
troubled  area. 

I  am  aware  also  of  the  deep  sorrow  and 
concern  by  which  our  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  is  moved.  Knowing 
his  deep  emotion,  I  have  always  admired 
the  restraint  that  he  shows  when  he 
speaks  about  affairs  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  know  all  of  us,  and  people  around  the 
world,  always  feel  a  repugnance  toward 
mass  executions  such  as  occurred  in  Iraq 
or  the  shooting  of  Arab  women  which 
occurred  in  the  west  bank  last  week. 
These  senseless  acts  of  violence  lead  to 
retaliation  and  to  other  incidents,  and 
they  serve  only  to  exacerbate  the  difiQ- 
culties  and  passions  in  that  area. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  I  had  respon- 
sibility for  one  item,  in  the  Assembly, 
which  dealt  with  problems  of  the  Mid- 
east— the  matter  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees. 

As  always  in  the  course  of  such  a  de- 
bate upon  any  matter  dealing  with  the 
Mideast,  there  developed  a  debate  over 
the  larger  questions  of  that  area.  While  I 
have  not  visited  these  countries  in  the 
Mideast  recently,  I  felt  more  deeply  than 
I  ever  had  before  the  passion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  those  countries,  the  tensions, 
and  the  difHculties  that  attend  any  set- 
tlement effort  in  the  Mideast. 

I  was  impressed,  as  never  before,  that 
the  Mideast  is  the  most  dangerous  area 
in  the  world  today,  second  to  our  own 
troubled  concern  about  Vietnam.  As 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  conference 
the  other  day,  the  Mideast  is  a  tinderlwx 
that  could  erupt  into  a  war  which  would 
not  only  affect  the  coimtries  of  that  area 
again,  but  could  bring  about  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  great  nuclear 
powers. 

So  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  our  country  and  our 
people  must  imderstand  the  danger  of 
the  situation.  While  today  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  advance  any  specific  views  and 
plans  that  I  have  come  to  as  a  result  of 
my  experience  at  the  General  Assembly, 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  settlement  there  unless  It 
comes  about  through  the  Influence  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  would  hope  that  a  settlement  could  be 
achieved  through  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  framework  in  which  the  effort  has 
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fairs.  It  gives  me 
merit  in  the  basic 
fore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I 
cussion.  Before  I 
important  to 
haye  alVays  been 
slstance    in    the 
refugees,  and  for 
development  of 
I  always  shalL'be. 
the  possibility  'of 
dously  fruitful, 
area  of  the  world 
for  nothing  more 

I  recognize  that 
state,  and  that 
linked  with  that 
look  forward,  on 
a  tomorrow  in 
the  area  may 
nology,   engineerirjg 
finance,    which   w 
enormous  measure 
resolution   cf 
and  of   the 
Arab  leaders  have 

The  small  natio^ 
tremendous  aid 
Middle  East  on  a 
is  the  dream  that 
that  this  may  yet 
everything  that  I 
it. 

The  real  concert 
self  is  the  fate 
people  of  the 
Jew  alike — and  I 
to  endeavoring  to 
dition  of  greater 
development  for 
fort    to    rescue 
masses  from   the 
hopelessness 
nutrition,    and 
they  have  been 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr 
the  senior  Senatoi 
his  most  timely 
ment.  Like  the 
I  am  shocked  by 
Jews  reported  froti 
day.  Secretary  of 
all  of  us  when  he 

The  spectacle  of 
repugnant  to  the 


w;ll 

CO  ncerted 
an^ 

tQ 


I  repeat.  I  doubt  that 

occur  without  the 

efforts,  of  the 

the  Soviet  Union. 

have  heard  the  Sen- 

toda^.  I  share  with  him  his 

c  ver  these  acts  of  vlo- 

Middle  East.  I  hope  very 

is  in  Congress  and  in 

orlfing  together,  can  urge 

its  best  efforts  and, 

some  passion,  to- 

settlemeiit  of  this  tragic  prob- 


Mi.  President,  I  am  very 
comments  of  my  col- 
Kentqcky,  who  has  a  world- 
well  as  a  reputation 
calm,  just,  and  very 
of  International  af- 
heart  that  he  finds 
thesis  I  have  laid  be- 


i]i 


anl 


the 


mise  ry 


Secrets  ry 


hiLS 


As    the 
United  Nations 
mass  trials  and 
ticularly  abhorrent 
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wish  to  close  the  dls- 

however.  it  Is  very 

asize  the  positive.  I 

very  strongly  for  as- 

i)esettlement    of   Arab 

economic  and  social 

Arab  States.  I  hope 

The  Middle  East  has 

.  becoming  a  tremen- 

piosperous.  and  happy 

and  I  wish  devoutly 

han  that. 

[srael  is  a  Middle  East 
fate  is  Intimately 
area  of  the  world.  I 
afBrmative  side,  to 
which  all  the  peoples  in 
benefit  from  modem  tech- 
development,   and 
come   to   them   in 
once  there  is  some 
the^   dreadful  concerns, 
mega  omania  which  some 
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of  Israel  can  be  of 

putting   the   whole 

n^odern  path :  and  that 

have,  Mr.  President, 

be  done.  I  shall  do 

pbssibly  can  to  fon^'ard 


of  people  like  my- 
future  of  all  of  the 
Mifidle  East — Arab   and 
ihall  dedicate  myself 
pring  about  some  con- 
security,   peace,   and 
tl^em  all,  and  some  ef- 
tremendous    Arab 
sea  of  despondency, 
ill    health,    mal- 
In    which 
imhiersed  for  so  long. 
]>resident,  I  commend 
from  New  York  for 
important  state- 
from  New  York, 
executions  of  Iraqi 
Baghdad  on  Mon- 
State  Rogers  spoke  for 

ieclared : 
mass  public  executions  Is 
conscience  of  the  world. 


superstition 


and 
Ser  ator 
tlie 


General    of    the 

pointed  out,  such 

Executions  are   "par- 

and  dangerous  when 


they  are  carried  out  In  such  a  way  as 
to  inflame  the  emotioD£  of  the  popu- 
lace." 

Mr.  Thant  put  his  finger  on  what  Is 
so  disturbing  to  all  of  us  who  deplore 
the  rising  level  of  violence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  tragic  act  in  Baghdad  can 
only  make  much  more  difficult  the 
pressing  task  of  finding  a  way  to  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  Senator  Javits 
in  his  statement  condemning  the  recent 
executions  in  Iraq. 

I  am  profoundly  shocked  by  the  mass 
trial  and  public  execution  of  14  persons, 
including  nine  Jews,  by  Iraq.  I  am  even 
more  shocked  that  the  leaders  of  Iraq 
Intend  to  go  ahead  with  further  trials  of 
this  nature. 

In  my  opinion,  show  trials  and  public 
executions  have  no  place  in  the  judi- 
cial system  of  any  civilized  nation. 
These  repellent  methods  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  scrapheap  of  history,  along 
with  the  lash,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the 
rack. 

Besides  being  morally  repugnant,  I 
think  Iraq's  action  can  serve  only  to 
further  inflame  the  explosive  and  un- 
certain situation  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
will  create  considerable  public  pressure 
within  Israel,  as  it  obviously  already  has, 
for  further  retaliatory  actions.  It  can 
only  increase  tension  and  add  to  the 
danger  of  war. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
both  have  promptly  condemned  the 
hangings. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  seriously 
comjKiunded  by  this  week's  mass  hang- 
ings in  Iraq.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
has  spoken  for  all  Americans,  and  I  be- 
lieve for  all  mankind,  in  condemning  the 
outrageous  group  trials  and  public  ex- 
ecutions now  taking  place  in  that  coun- 
try. These  actions  can  only  contribute  to 
further  tension  between  Arabs  and  Jews. 
Although  not  all  those  executed  as  al- 
leged Israel  spies  were  Jewish,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
actions  represent  a  special  vindictiveness 
against  the  small  band  of  Iraq  Jews  and 
a  distorted  expression  of  hostility  against 
the  State  of  Israel. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  additional 
executions  will  i-esult  from  the  latest 
charges  against  individuals  said  to  be 
agents  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. Prom  the  outside  it  is  impossible  to 
assess  the  facts  of  the  various  cases,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures involved  raise  profound  questions 
of  international  law  and  morality. 

Surely  it  should  be  clear  to  the  leaders 
in  Iraq  and  other  Arab  States  that  no 
civilized  purpose  can  be  served  by  such 
primitive  exercises.  Indeed  they  not  only 
offend  the  conscience  of  nations  who  wish 
to  achieve  cordial  and  constructive  rela- 
tions with  both  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel;  they  also  tempt  the  leaders  in  Tel 
Aviv  to  find  ways  to  retaliate  for  what 
they  conceive  as  simple  terrorism  against 
their  brothers  in  areas  under  Arab  con- 
trol. 

Provocative  and  im justified  gestures  of 
this  kind  must  be  avoided  if  peace  is  to 
prevail  in  this  troubled  region.  It  is  hardly 


sufficient  for  Iraq  to  claim  that  these 
show  trials  and  executions  are  exclusively 
domestic  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
ternational concern.  That  a  state  has  the 
power  to  torture  and  kill  human  beings 
under  its  control  Is  plain  enough;  that 
it  has  absolutely  no  right  to  do  so  with- 
out regard  to  fair  judicial  process  is  also 
plain.  And  the  sentiment  of  mankind  is 
obviously  and  rightly  aroused  in  opposi- 
tion to  Iraq's  methods  in  this  Instance. 

The  time  has  come  for  every  nation 
in  the  Middle  East  to  cease  indulging  in 
measures  which  wreak  vengeance  with- 
out contributing  to  peace,  which  vent 
frustrations  in  ways  which  only  generate 
new  frustrations.  If  Iraq  and  other  states 
in  the  area  value  their  reputations  in 
the  world  and  the  prospects  for  peace  In 
their  strife-torn  lands,  they  must  begin 
to  apply  greater  prudence  and  restraint 
in  their  pational  and  international  poli- 
cies. 

The  tragedies  of  this  week  display  the 
worst  and  most  vicious  instincts  which 
afflict  the  human  rtice.  All  men  of  good 
will  should  lend  their  efforts  to  see  that 
they  are  not  repeated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unsinimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SALARY  INCREASES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Salary  Act  of  1967,  a  pro- 
vision was  included  which  established  a 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending a  change  of  salaries  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  cer- 
tain top  personnel  in  the  executive 
branch.  That  provision  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission.  The 
Commission,  in  turn,  would  report  to  the 
the  President  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  salaries. 

The  President,  after  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission,  would 
evaluate  them  and  make  his  own  rec- 
ommendations, and.  in  turn,  he  was  then 
authorized  to  submit  those  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  with  the  further  pro- 
viso that  the  new  salaries  would  become 
effective  within  30  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  submitted  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  unless  during  that  30-day 
period  one  House  of  Congress  had  taken 
negative  action  to  disapprove  this  course. 

In  the  budget  as  submitted  on  January 
15  President  Johnson  sent  his  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  with  the  pro- 
posed increases  ranging  from  40  to  60 
percent. 

On  page  167  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1970.  we  find  this  language : 

The  new  salaries  will  become  effective  at 
the  begmnlng  of  the  first  pay  period  after 
February  12.  1969,  unless  Congress  acts  to 
the  contrary. 

Recognizing  this,  and  as  one  who  felt 
that  we  could  not  afford  at  this  time 
to  Increase  congressional  salaries,  judi- 
cial salaries,  and  salaries  of  the  top 
echelon  of  the  executive  branch  by  40 


to  60  percent  as  was  proposed,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  express  the  disagreement  of  the 
Senate  with  these  recommended  salary 
scales. 

I  recognize  that  an  argument  has  been 
made  in  justification  of  some  changes  in 
salaries.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  stated 
earlier  today,  we  do  not  have  a  balanced 
budget  for  either  fiscal  1969  or  fiscal 
1970,  as  has  been  proclaimed.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  confronted  with  a  deficit 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1969 — next  June 
30 — of  around  $7  billion  and  a  projected 
deficit  of  around  $10.5  billion  or  $10.75 
biUion  for  fiscal  1970. 

Infiation  has  been  rather  rampant  in 
this  country.  Inflation  is  the  second  most 
serious  threat  to  our  country.  I  place  the 
Vietnam  problem  first. 

I  felt  very  strongly  that  the  first  order 
of  business  of  this  Congress  should  not 
be  to  increase  our  salaries  by  40,  50,  or 
60  percent  but  rather  that  we  should  get 
our  financial  house  in  order.  There  is  no 
use  kidding  ourselves.  We  cannot  in- 
crease congressional  salaries  by  40  per- 
cent, as  is  proposed  in  this  plan,  and 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  judiciary  by 
some  40  or  50  percent,  as  is  proposed  in 
this  plan,  and  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  top  echelon  in  the  executive  branch 
by  40.  50.  or  60  percent  unless  we  at  the 
same  time  are  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
reality  that  there  will  certainly  be  a  re- 
quest to  Increase  the  salaries  of  all  civil 
service  employees  by  at  least  10  or  12 
percent. 

That  represents  an  annual  cost  of  $4 
to  $5  billion,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  1-year 
extension  of  the  10-percent  surcharge. 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
members  of  the  executive  department 
should  realize  that  if  we  increase  our  own 
salaries  we  carmot  say  no  to  the  others. 
Carrying  the  matter  a  step  further,  if 
Congress  increases  its  own  salaries  and 
the  executive  salaries  by  40  or  50  or  60 
percent  and  if  we  increase  the  salaries 
of  other  Goveniment  employees  by  10  or 
12  percent,  the  Government  as  the  larg- 
est employer  in  the  country  carmot  go  to 
private  industry  and  organized  labor  and 
say:  "You  should  hold  the  line  at  a  4-  or 
5 -percent  price  and  wage  increase  in  or- 
der that  we  may  combat  inflation." 

Inflation  is  a  great  threat  in  this  coim- 
try.  I  think  it  has  to  be  controlled;  but 
I  think  the  place  to  control  it  is  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  the  top  echelons  of 
the  executive  branch  must  cooperate. 

Congress  should  be  willing  to  face  up 
to  these  facts.  The  first  order  of  business 
of  the  91st  Congress  should  be  to  put  our 
financial  house  in  order. 

On  that  basis  I  introduced  on  January 
15.  1969.  the  same  day  this  recommenda- 
tion   came    down,    a    resolution    which 
•  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  pursu- 
ant to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  this 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  action. 

We  find  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate — and 
this  is  the  nearest  rule  we  can  find  ap- 


plicable to  it — that  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  of  the  Hoover  Commission  it 
was  provided  with  respect  to  these  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  that  if 
there  were  a  resolution  of  disagreement 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  but  the  committee  was  sup- 
posed to  report  this  resolution  back  to 
the  Senate  with  either  a  favorable  or  an 
unfavorable  report. 

It  provided: 

If  the  committee  to  which  It  has  been  re- 
ferred a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization plan  has  not  reported  it  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its 
Introduction.  It  shall  then  (but  not  before) 
be  In  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  th^ 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  such  reorganization 
plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  frank 
about  the  matter.  After  studying  the  rule 
and  reading  the  law  as  it  was  put  into  the 
salary  act  I  found  it  did  not  specifically 
spell  out  that  the  committee  must  take 
action  within  10  days  although  it  was 
imderstood  by  all  Members  that  such 
would  be  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

After  introducing  the  resolution  I  di- 
rected a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  asking  that  the  committee 
give  consideration  to  this  resolution  and 
either  take  favorable  or  unfavorable  ac- 
tion and  then  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Senate  in  order  that  the  Senate  itself 
could  vote  on  the  question. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  committee, 
after  holding  this  resolution  2  weeks,  has 
decided  that  it  will  not  take  any  action 
whatever.  Apparently  the  plan  is  to  let 
it  die  in  the  committee  and  thus  let  the 
40  percent  congressional  salary  increase 
become  effective  without  Members  hav- 
ing to  answer  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

us.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  Wednesday.  January 
15.  President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress 
his  salary  recommendations  under  Public 
Law  90-206.  On  the  same  day  I  Introduced 
Senate  Resolution  17,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  express  Senate  disagreement  with 
these  recommendations. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
has  but  thirty  days  In  which  to  act  on  this 
Resolution,  which  means  that  we  must  take 
action  before  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  For 
this  reason  I  am  asking  that  your  Committee 
take  action  and  report  this  Resolution  with 
your  recommendations  either  in  the  af- 
firmative or  negative. 

I  am  not  asking  that  hearings  be  held 
on  the  Resolution,  but  should  the  Commit- 
tee so  desire  I  would  be  willing  to  testify 
In  support  thereof. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  committee.  I  have  been  officially 


advised  by  the  committee  chairman  that 
the  committee  does  not  contemplate  tak- 
ing any  action  and  that  it  is  their  plan  to 
let  the  resolution  die  in  the  committee. 
Presumably  the  plan  is  to  prevent  a  Sen- 
ate vote. 

To  accept  this  as  the  final  conclusion 
would  mean  that  we.  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  had  delegated  to  the  committee 
the  right  to  make  the  decision  for  the 
entire  Senate.  All  Senators  should  be  al- 
lowed to  express  their  own  views  on  this 
particular  subject.  Certainly  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

Since  the  committee  has  decided  that 
it  will  not  take  action  I  am  now  con- 
fronted with  the  question  as  to  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  get  a  Senate  vote. 
There  are  two  steps  which  can  be  taken. 
One  step  is  to  submit  a  duplicate  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. I  fully  recognize  that  objection 
would  be  made  to  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate— rule 
XIV — the  resolution  could  be  offered, 
unanimous  consent  could  be  requested 
for  its  consideration,  and  no  doubt  an 
objection  would  be  made;  but  the  resolu- 
tion would  automatically  go  to  the  cal- 
endar and  be  there  for  consideration  on 
the  next  legislative  day. 

The  second  step  that  could  be  taken 
would  be  to  offer  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  In  that 
event,  the  resolution  would  automatically 
be  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  the  responsibility  to 
vote  on  these  proposed  salary  increases. 
If  a  majority  of  the  Senate  feels  that  the 
resolution  should  be  defeated  and  that 
the  salary  increase  should  go  into  effect 
let  it  so  vote.  Surely  ihe  Senate  will  not 
sit  back  and  let  the  ^oposal  become  law 
by  negative  action,  whereby  all  would  re- 
ceive a  40-  or  50-percent  salary  increase 
but  still  be  in  a  position  to  answer  our 
constituents  by  saying,  "I  personally  was 
against  the  salary  increase,  but  the 
others  were  for  it.  I  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  vote." 

I  know  Senators  well  enough  to  know 
that  they  are  all  eagerly  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  most  im- 
portant question.  I  intend  to  give  them 
that  chance.  So  in  order  to  initiate  the 
steps  for  voting  I  submit  a  resolution 
which  I  ask  to  have  read.  Followinp  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  I  shall  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  82 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pav  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  pur- 
suant to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Objection 
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has  been  heard,  tender  rule  XIV,  the 
resolution  will  go  over. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  haVe  said,  there  are  two 
steps  that  can  be  taken.  One  Is  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Post  OCBce  and 
Civil  Service  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  resolujtlon.  The  other  step 
would  be  to  consider  the  resolution  It- 
self. I  do  not  know  just  which  step  we 
may  want  to  take,  but  In  order  that  I 
may  be  In  a  position  to  make  that  deci- 
sion later  I  now  o^er  another  resolution 
the  purpose  of  whlbh  Is  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  read. 
Following  Its  reading,  I  shall  make  an- 
other unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows :  I 

s.  ^.  83 

Resolved,  That  tl^e  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Sertlce  be  discharged  from 
further  conslderatloti  of  S.  Res.  17,  to  dis- 
approve .  c«rtaln  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judlcl&l  pay  rates  recommended  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  WHiLIAMd  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolijion  be  considered 
Immediately. 

The  FRESIDIN<Jr  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  object* 

The  PRESIDINd_  OFFICER.  Objection 
has  been  heard.  TJhe  resolution  will  go 
over  under  the  rulei 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAMg  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  coniectly  understand  that 
the  situation  now  1^  that  these  two  reso- 
lutions will  go  direct  to  the  calendar  on 
the  next  legislative  day? 

The  PRESIDINd  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  tf  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that  the  ^enate  will  adjourn 
tonight;  this  puts:  these  resolutions  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
work  out  with  the  {leadership  an  agree- 
able time  when  one  of  the  resolutions 
can  be  brought  up 'for  a  vote.  I  mention 
that  because  since  I  am  offering  the  reso- 
lutions it  may  appear  on  the  surface  that 
I  am  trying  to  takejover  or  be  antagonis- 
tic to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  feting  majority  leader 
imderstands  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. This  is  the  only  procedure  by  which 
I  can  get  these  resolutions  on  the  calen- 
dar or  before  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I 
have  taken  this  Jiarliamentary  proce- 
dure. This  vote  mukt  be  taken  before  the 
end  of  next  week,    j 

I  told  the  acting!  majority  leader  that 
this  procedure  woi^d  not  be  attempted 
in  his  absence,  thfet  if  he  were  not  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  I  would  make  sure 
that  he  was  noticed  because  I  realize 
his  position  is  to(  protect  the  absent 
Members  of  the  Sei^ate.  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  stand  readS  to  work  out  a  date 
for  a  vote.  I  shall  abide  by  whatever  deci- 
sion the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  want  toj  work  out  as  to  the 
most  convenient  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  these  resolutions.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  them  provided  I  can 
get  their  assurance  of  a  vote. 

I  will  be  here  Prljday.  I  will  be  here  all 


of  next  week.  On  the  other  hand,  I  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  some  action 
being  taken  before  we  adjourn  for  the 
Lincoln  Day  recess  at  the  end  of  next 
week;  otherwise,  these  salary  increases 
become  effective  after  February  12.  We 
must  take  action  before  the  recess  for 
otherwise,  the  law  will  automatically  go 
into  effect. 

I  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  leadership  will  work  it  out  so  that 
we  can  get  a  vote  on  Friday  or  at  least 
by  next  Monday.  I  wish  to  cooperate 
with  the  leadership.  All  I  am  asking  and 
insisting  upon  is  that  we  vote  on  this 
question  before  the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

I  thank  the  acting  majority  leader  for 
his  cooperation,  and  I  assure  him  of  my 
continued  cooperation  so  long  as  we 
proceed  toward  an  early  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  correctly  stated  the 
parliamentary  situation  and  the  devel- 
opments which  led  up  to  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
and  my  objections,  which  were  made  by 
request,  and  which  I  had  explained  to 
him  prior  to  his  actions  here  today. 

The  majority  leader  is  away  from  the 
floor  at  the  moment,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  that,  hopefully,  some  res- 
olution can  result. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY, 
JANUARY  31.   1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <&i  5 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Friday,  January  31,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  29  (legislative  day  of 
January  10),  1969: 

Under  Sxcrxtart  or  thx  Interior 

Russell  E.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

OmcE  or  Emercenct  Preparedness 
Pred  J  Russell,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. 


In  the  Navt 
Rear  Adm.  Jackson  D.  Arnold.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
6231.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 

Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 

the  grade  of  major  general : 
Charles  T.  Hagan.  Jr. 
Arthur  B.  Hanbon. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Richard  Mulberry,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


•Alvarez,  Rodolfo,  Jr. 
*Appl,  Ferdinand  J., 

Jr. 
*Asta,  John  J. 
•Baldwin,  Henry  W. 
•Beard,  Charles  E. 
•Belflore,  James  A. 
•Bolenbarker,  Luther 

A. 
•Brooks,  Johnnie  D. 
•Brummett,  Boyd 
•Bucklln.  Oerald  S. 
•Burton,  Allen  P. 
•Butler,  Christopher 

P. 
•Carman,  Donald  K. 
•Chapman,  William 

W. 
•Clemons,  Thomas  L. 
•Cole,  Kenneth  V. 
•Coward,  James  W. 
Cox,  William  H. 
•Cunningham,  Fred- 
erick M. 
•Dankmyer,  Charles 

A.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ray  H. 
•De  La  Oarza,  Oscar, 

Jr. 
•Desjardln,  Armand 

H. 
•Dunning,  Eugene 

E. 
•Dunning,  James  E. 
•EUlott.  Claude  M. 
•Fauver.  Donnle  L. 
•Fisher,  Clyde  L. 
Folsom.  Ray  E. 
Fordyce.  Robert  O. 
•Frederick.  Paul  L. 
Fulcher.  Charles  O. 
•Oarland.  Samuel 

M. 
Glover.  William  S. 
•Oolec,  Richard  P. 
•Gordon,  Paul  D. 
•Haga,  Gene  H. 
•Hamm,  John  D. 
•Hammer,  Armand 

M. 
•Hlnkle,  Carl  D. 
Humeston.  Bobby  E. 
•Hutton.  James  L. 
•Jennings,  James  R. 
Johnson,  Jack  H. 
Jones,  David  F. 


Kunkel,  Henry  L. 
Laudun,  Robert  L. 
•Lewis,  Richard  L.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Vincent  V. 
•Llnko.  Joseph  R. 
•Llsh.  Thomas  C. 
•Lovlngood.  Howard 
Mackle,  Merle  E. 
•Mancuso,  Joseph  E. 
•Martinez,  Salvador, 

Jr. 
Mason,  Paul  P. 
Mathls,  Jack  D. 
•Matlack.  Jack  L. 
•Mattoz,  Chester  C. 
May,  John  P. 
•Mazur,  James  F. 
•McCrary,  Billy  R. 
•Mclntyre.  Thomas  J. 
McQuerry,  Tliomas  O. 
Medor,  Ellory  M. 
•Miller,  Robert  M. 
•MulUns.  William  A. 
Muschette.  James.  Jr. 
•Neu,  Melvln  P. 
•Oldham,  James  R. 
•Paris,  Thomas  I. 
•Pennington, 

Elhanan 
•Perry,  John  D. 
•Phillips,  Jonnle  E. 
•Potter.  Robert  K. 
•Quackenbush,  John 

H. 
•Ratcllff.  Billy  G. 
Rawls.  James  A. 
•Reese.  Merle  W. 
•Rhoads.  Virgil  O. 
•Rlchendrfer.  Robert 

L. 
Rlchter,  Garlan  W. 
Roach,  William  L. 
Sampson.  Terrance 

M. 
•Sandwich.  Stephen 

A. 
•Scott.  Richard  E. 
•Smith,  Herman  W. 
•Syrlng,  Donald  R. 
•Waller,  Frederick  M., 

Jr. 
Wetzel,  Robert  W. 
•Wilson,  Frederick  A. 
•Wlsner,  Hugh  R. 
Zlckefoose,  Bernard  G. 
Yates.  John  C. 


The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Alderson,  Richard  L.    Beckett,  Bruce  H. 
Alexander.  Charles  B.,  Bellegarde.  Joseph  F., 

in  Jr. 

Avery.  Michael  V.  Blckmore.  Albert  H. 

Barnes,  Terry  L.  Boehm.  Harold  C.  Jr. 

Beagley.  Larry  E.  Bowman.  Thomas  G. 
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Bozeman,  William  S. 
Brewer.  Donald  C.  Jr. 
Brophy,  Donald  O. 
Bryan.  David  M. 
Burch.  Gary  C. 
Burgess,  Duncan  H. 
Butler,  Robert  C. 
Buzzell,  Kenneth  E. 
Caldwell.  Don  E. 
Carlln.  Victor  E. 
Clark.  Charles  B..  Jr. 
Collins,  Michael  J. 
Curtis,  Michael  T. 
De  Neut,  Richard  E.. 

Jr. 
Dobrovolny.  Kenneth 

R. 
Dobrow.  Robert  H. 
Drury.  John  E. 
Dyer.  George  E. 
ElUngson.  Theodore 

D. 
Erlckson.  Steven  C. 
Evans.  Robert  D. 
Pish.  Ronald  C. 
Pogg.  Robert  L. 
Fowler,  Michael  A. 
Prledrlch.  Edward  R. 
Garey,  Robert  B. 
Glover.  Richard  A. 
Green,  Michael  A. 
Guess,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Hacker.  Dennis  V. 
Hamilton.  John  M. 
Hardister.  Edward 

L. 
Hess,  Theodore  G. 
Hleb,  Ross  J. 
Hughes,  Edwin  D. 
Johansson,  Eddie  E., 

m 

Johnson,  David  M. 
Kallsh,  Thomas  B. 
Kelly,  James  V. 
Kerrigan,  Dennis 

W. 
Klngsley,  Thomas 

E. 
Kleber,  Merritt  B. 
Kolczynskl,  Phillip 

J. 
Lamphron,  James 

P. 
Levan,  Kenneth  B. 
Lowry,  John  M. 
Lucas,  John  F. 
Mackle.  Thomas  W. 
Magness,  Robert 
Makovltch,  Ronald 

J. 


Maloney,  Michael  V. 
Matthews,  Lyle  B., 

zn 

McDonald,  Peter  R. 
McDoweU,  Lane  C. 
McGulre.  Walter  E., 

Jr. 
McLees,  John  H., 

Jr. 
McMath.  Wllbert  D. 
Miller.  Paul  W. 
Mutchler.  Robert 

s.,  in 
O'Connor,  William 

E. 
Olson.  Dennis  O. 
Parkes,  Thomas  J. 
Pegan.  Robert  L. 
Polachowskl,  Allan 

J. 
Ray,  Michael  A. 
Rlckley.  George  R. 
Roake,  John  M. 
Robrer,  Michael  A. 
Rosenhan,  Timothy 

C. 
Santosuosso,  Joseph 

P. 
Schmelsser,  William 

P. 
Schneldler,  Robert 

C. 
ScognamlUo.  Frank 

(n) 
Shetler.  WlUlam  A. 
Shrum.  Kenneth  P. 
Shutok,  Gregory  A. 
Simpson,  Victor  A. 
Soper,  James  B. 
Spencer,  Charles  W. 
Spond,  Daniel  F. 
Spradllng,  Wallace  H. 
Sullivan.  Kenneth  M. 
Tappon.  Jimmy  D. 
Tavema.  Rodney  E. 
Thomas.  Robert  P. 
Thompson.  Carter  C. 
Thompson.  John  L.. 

Ill 
Trask.  Gordon  W.,  m 
Tuke.  Robert  D. 
Wall.  Richard  F. 
Ward.  James  J. 
Watson.  John  T.,  Ill 
Webb.  Lewis  T. 
Wei.  WUUam 
Weiler.  Charles  T..  HI 
Wells,  David  M. 
Wilson,  James  F. 
Wilson.  Phillip  H. 
Yarrison.  John  W. 


Patten,  Paul  J. 
Petit,  Stephen  E. 
Reed.  Charles  O. 
Rivenbark,  Charles  R. 
Shaw,  Kenneth  W. 
Smith,  Stephen  M. 
SplUer,  Thomas  E. 
Strong,  Alan  E. 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Sutton,  Timothy  D. 
Walker,  Frank  A. 
Ward.  Thomas  H. 
Wright.  Nolan  W. 
)   Indicates  ad  Interim 


Hagan.  Francis  P. 
Hanson.  Thomas  J. 
Hay  den.  Thomas  C. 
Kazonlch,  George 
Labar,  Terry  D. 
Lieb.  Richard  B. 
Mittnacht,  Charles  G. 
Moll.  Roger  C. 
Moseler,  Daniel  J. 
Mowrer.  Charles  D. 
O'Rourke.  Thomas  A. 
Osman.  Henry  P. 
Pallo.  Michael  O. 

(Note. — Asterisk  (' 
appointment  Issued.) 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  colonel,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Dorothy  M.  Knox 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine   Corps   for  permanent  promotion   to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ruth  F.  Reinholz  Irene  L.  Ray 

Mary  E.  Bane  Jenny  Wrenn 

Theresa  M.  Hayes  Martha  A.  Cox 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine   Corps   for  permanent  promotion   to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Dolores  A.  Schlelchert  Eleanor  E.  Fllklns 
Nancy  A.  Carroll  Judith  A.  Stemburg 

Jo  A.  Kllday  Nancy  J.  Mackle 

Karen  G.  Wheeler         Barbara  J.  Roy 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Sara  J.  Prltchett  Melba  J.  Myers 

Elsie  M.  Bounds  Ruby  J.  Chapman 

Judybeth  D.  Barnett     Susan  M.  Mason 
Delia  J.  Elden  Kate  H.  Renn 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    major,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Winiam  R.  Abele,  Jr.      Donald  D.  Bergman 
Andrew  B.  Adams  Alfred  R.  Bergstrom, 


The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficers) for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

Parks.  Garry  L. 
Plummer,  Arthur  M. 

The  following-named  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Boykln,  William  W  Fello.  William  V.,  Jr. 
Culp,  Ronald  K  Hill,  Patrick  H..  in 

The  following-named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Aldrlch.  Robert  H.         Chrlstoph.  William  R. 
Allen.  Thomas  E.  Claborn.  Alvie  H. 

Baldwin,  Rlgnal  W.        Coflfelt.  Lyle  M. 
Ballard,  Tommy  L.         Cushman,  Larry  J. 
Bridges.  James  M.         Deubler.  William  F. 
Briggs.  William  D.         Drayton.  Jerry  A. 
Bucko.  Leonard  J.         Dubrachek.  Cyril  P. 
Bumgarner.  George  D.  Feeney,  John  C. 
Childers,  Thomas  R.     Poy,  Carey  E. 


Sidney  C.  Adklns 
Robert  M.  Akin 
Jacob  K.  Albright,  Jr. 
Walter  P.  Alekslc 
Joseph  H.  Alexander 
Ronald  L.  Allen 
George  N.  Allerton 
Kenneth  L.  Ammons 
William  M.  Anderson 
Donald  W.  Andrews 
Louis  P.  Andrews 
Alfred  A.  Arroyo 
Elle  M.  Asanovlch 
Robert  B.  Austenfeld. 

Jr. 
Claude  A.  Austin 
Edward  V.  Badolato 


Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Betz 
John  C.  Bever 
Edward  O.  Blerman 
Charles  N.  Blkakis 
Wesley  H.  Blrt 
Alfred  H.  Bivens 
David  R.  Black 
Richard  P.  Bland 
Robert  N.  Bogard 
Paschal  G.  Boggs 
Herman  R.  Bolen 
Lawrence  J.  Boiler 
Norman  H.  Bomkamp 
Walter  E.  Boomer 
William  T.  Bosserman 
Howard  J.  Bowden 


William  W.  Bahnmaler  James  W.  Bower 


James  P.  Baler 
Mlrza  M.  Baig 
Alfred  D.  Bailey 
Clarence  L.  Baker 
Larry  L.  Baldwin 
Ronald  E.  Bane 
Andrew  B.  Banks,  Jr. 
Joseph  L.  Barker 
Dwlght  D.  Barnhill 
Paul  V.  Barra 
Connie  A.  Barsky,  Jr. 
Hubert  M.  Bartel.  Jr. 
Dean  L.  Bastlan 


Wllburn  R.  Bowers 
Martin  L.  Brandtner 
Buford  W.  Braswell. 

Jr. 
James  V.  Bronson 
George  W.  Brooks  III 
George  W.  Brown 
Austin  R.  Brunelll,  Jr. 
Ronald  L.  Bub 
Richard  S.  Burgess 
Francis  M.  Burke 
George  W.  Burkley 
Lou  L.  Burton.  Jr. 


Gordon  D.  Batcheller  Kenneth  R.  Buske 
Ernest  B  Beall.  Jr.         Larry  E.  Byers 
Leonard  J.  Beaudoln.  Jerry  M.  Byrd 

Jr.  George  R.  Calllson 

Duane  C.  Beck  Richard  P.  Carlisle 

Jesse  D.  Bennett.  Jr.      Robert  A.  Carlson 
Raymond  H.  Bennett  Thomas  J.  Carroll 


Peter  H.  Cathell 
Bernard  J.  Cauley 
Alfred  P.  Cazares.  Jr. 
WUUam  F.  Cemey 
Moses  Cervantes 
Bobby  D.  Chambless 
Calvin  8.  Champion 
Wiley  B.  Channell 
Bennett  Chappie  ni 
Clyde  O.  Childress,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Christie 
John  L.  Clark,  Jr. 
William  B.  Clark 
Roger  L.  Clawson 
John  E.  Clements,  Jr. 
Eric  J.  Coady 
Robin  W.  Cobble 
Bobby  F.  Cole 
Vincent  8.  Coll 
Larry  M.  Collins 
Raymond  L.  Collins. 

Jr. 
Edmund  J.  Connelly. 

Jr. 
James  F.  Connolly 
Billy  F.  Conner 
Wayne  A.  Coomes 
WUUam  J.  Cooper 
David  C.  Corbett 
Robert  S.  Coulter 
Robert  A.  Courte- 

manche 
Donald  C.  Cox 
WUUam  C.  Cowper- 

thwalt 
Frederick  B.  Craig 
William  B.  Crane 
Lyle  P.  Creadlck 
OUver  J.  Crews.  Jr. 
Douglas  A.  Crowe 
John  F.  Crowley 
Richard  O.  Culver,  Jr. 
Francis  J.  Cunning- 
ham II 
John  R.  Currell 
Lowell  R.  Cushman 
William  H.  Dabney 
Jack  N.  Daniel 
Donnle  L.  Darrow 
Edward  D.  Dauksz 
Howard  L.  De  Castro 
Albert  W.  Deckel 
Christian  F.  Deffries, 

Jr. 
WiUlam  E.  Delulils 
Gerald  De  Jong 
cuff  E.  De  Lano 
David  V.  Denton 
Michael  G.  Dlckerson 
John  E.  Dlcklns 
Robert  H.  Dietrich 
Ray  I.  Dlffen 
John  D.  Dobak 
Christ  G.  Dokos.  Jr. 
Theodore  G.  Dopko 
Bobby  G.  Downing 
Robert  J.  Driver,  Jr. 
WUUam  R.  Dudman 
Hubert  G.  Duncan 
Delbert  H.  Du  Pont 
Thomas  R.  Durham 
Richard  W.  Ellison 
Berlls  F.  Ennis 
Charles  C.  Entwlstle, 

Jr. 
Donald  G.  Elrich 
Walter  M.  Esser 
■nmothy  J.  Fallon 
David  E.  Fanning 
Barry  W.  Ferich 
WUUam  I.  Ferrier 
Ernest  T.  Fitzgerald 
John  G.  Fitzgerald 
Matthew  Flessner 
Robert  G.  Flynn 
PhlUp  A.  Forbes 
Ellis  F.  Fordham 
Raymond  F.  Pox 
Alexander  A.  Frlsenda 

Jr. 
Donald  FuUem 
David  M.  GaUegoe 
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Robert  B.  Oann 
Donald  R.  Gardner 
PhllUp  E.  Gardner 
John  W.  Garriott 
Frederic  L.  Gatz 
Edmond  D.  Gaucher, 

Jr. 
George  E.  Gaumont, 

Jr. 
Harry  R.  Gentry 
Timothy  J.  Oeraghty 
Joseph  W.  Glbbs  m 
Albert  F.  Gibson 
Urban  L.  Glff 
Floyd  S.  Glordanl 
Samuel  8.  Glalze 
Richard  Gleeson 
Thomas  E.  Gnibus 
Richard  L.  Goodlake 
Bruce  A.  Greene 
Clifford  H.  Grelsen,  Jr 
James  A.  Gress 
James  R.  Griffin 
Wayne  G.  Griffin 
Edward  A.  Grimm 
William  A.  Grubbs  IH 
Ronald  J.  Gruenberg 
John  M.  Gruner 
Charles  R.  Grunlng 
Louis  T.  Gundlach 
John  W.  Guy 
Paul  E.  Hackert 
Lynn  M.  Haines 
Jack  B.  Hammond 
Robert  G.  Handrahan 
Herman  O.  Hannah 
Chester  E.  Hanson 
Richard  I.  Harris 
Terry  E.  Harris 
Harry  G.  Hartley 
Albert  E.  Harwood 
Barclay  Hastings 
George  C.  Hearn,  Jr. 
Marlln  L.  Heftl 
John  H.  Helm 
George  L.  Hemphill.  Jr. 
Nelson  P.  Hendricks 
Phillip  N.  Hendrix 
James  B.  Hicks 
Thomas  B.  Hill 
Donnal  E.  HUtbrun- 


ner 
Gene  R.  Hitchcock 
Karl  S.  Holdaway 
Maurice  A.  Holder 
Kenneth  D.  Holland 
Robert  S.  Holman 
John  M.  Holt 
Harvard  V.  Hopkins. 

Jr. 
Herbert  E.  Hoppmeyer. 

Jr. 
Prank  J.  Horak  Jr. 
Melvln  Horowitz 
Otis  D.  Howe  III 
Walter  R.  Ho  vie 
Carl  O.  Hubbell  II 
Richard  H.  Huckaby 
Jerry  E.  Hudson 
Frank  A.  Huey 
Oerald  C.  Huggln 
Longstreet  M.  Hull 
Jerome  H.  Hummel 
Karl  H.  Hutzler 
Carl  R.  Ingebretsen 
Leo  R.  Jamleson 
Harry  W.  Jenkins.  Jr. 
T'homas  F.  Jessen 
Anthon  C.  Johnson. 

Jr. 
Donald  W.  Johnson 
Edward  E  Johnson 
Gerald  M.  Johnson 
Richard  A.  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Johnson 
Richard  S.  Kaye 
John  H.  Keating 
Alan  B.  Kehn 
.Charles  P.  Kellenbar- 

ger 
Francis  D.  Kelly 
John  F.  KeUy.  Jr. 
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William  M.  Keys 
Paul  F.  King 
WlUard  E.  Kinney,  Jr 
Joe  J.  Kirkpatrick 
Robert  E.  Kirkpatrlcl 
Watt  J.  Klser 
Julius  P.  Klsh  in 
Thomas    W.    Krlm- 

mlnger 
Donald  P.  Kllngler 
Donald  R.  Knepp 
William  O.  Kogermai 
Robert  C.  Korman 
Burrell  H.  Landes,  Jr 
Virgil  B.  Lanham,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Larsen 
Donald  H.  Larson 
James  B.  Lary 
John  H.  Lawson 
Robert  Lelker 
Thomas  E.  Lewis 
Melton  O,  LlUey 
Gerland  E.  Llndgren 
Wesley  A.  Lokken 
Francis  L.  Loving 
Gary  N.  Loveland 
Qraden  E.  Loveless 
Mark  E.  Loveless 
James  W.  Lowe.  Jr. 
James  L.  Lumsden 
Rudolph  T.'Lusk 
Joseph  A'.  Xiitheran 
John  M.  Lutton  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Lynch 
Eugene  A.  Lynch 
Gerald  E.  Mac  Donah 
Robert  P.  Machado 
Maynard  W. 
Maddocks 
James  T.  Magee  Jr. 
John  A.  Magyar 
Douglas  R.  Manning 
James  H.  Marshall 
John  T.  Marshall 
Erwln  J.  Martlkke,  Jr 
John  S.  Martin 
Billy  R.  Massey 
Robert  A.  Mathews, 

Jr. 
Claude  A.  Matson 
John  A.  Maxwell 
James  E.  May  Jr. 
James  S.  May 
Joel  A.  May,  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Mavers 
Michael  H.  McAfee 
William  J.  McCarthy 
Peter  R.  McCarthy 
Billy  L.  McClaln 
John  J.  McDermott 
John  C.  McDonald 
Joseph  P. 

McDonough.  Jr. 
James  R.  McElroy, 

Jr. 
Robert  C.  Mclnteer 
WUUam  A.  Mclntyre 
Werner  W.  Mclver 

III 
Samuel  K.  McKee 

ni 

John  L.  McLaughlin 
Paul  A.  McLaughlin 
Charles  T.  McMulllr 
Ted  C.  McNeel 
Michael  E.  McPher- 

son 
Clarence  I.  Meeks 

m 

Spencer  P.  Mehl 
Gilbert  R.  Melbaum 
Martin  W.  Meredith 
John  H.  Messlck 
Harry  R.  Metzler 
Robert  B.  Mickey 
Thomaa  P.  Miller 
Larry  J.  Miner 
Roger  L.  Miner 
Larry  O.  Mitchell 
Alfred  L   Mlze 
George  D.  Mock,  Jr. 


Robert  C.  Moore 
Lawrence  R.  Mortm 
John  D.  Morris 
Kenneth  J.  Morris 
LenuB  C.  Morrison 
Robert  R.  Mulllns 
Barry  J.  Murphy 
John  M.  MuBhallo, 

Jr. 
Oran  L.  Myers 
Joseph  P.  Nardo 
Bobby  J.  Newsom 
David  B.  Newton 
Bemal  J.  Nlchol, 

Jr. 
Robert  K.  Nlzon 
Philip  L.  Noggle 
Vincent  P.  Nolan 
David  S.  Norton 
Robert  J.  O'Brien 
Elton  C.  O'Byme 
William  W,  Ogle 
Larry  L.  O'Loughlln 
John  H.  Olln.  Jr. 
Raymond  A.  O'Neill 
Samuel  E.  Oots 
Alan  L.  Orr 
William  H.  Osgood 
Hugh  P.  Pate 
Robert  M.  Payne 
William  M  Pearce 
Jeremiah  W.  Pearson 

m 

Bruce  G.  Pearson 
Donald  C.  Pease 
Lawrence  E.  Peter- 
son 
Ronald  E.  Pfrlmmer 
Albert  H.  Phillips 
Joseph  W.  Plnson 
Raymond  G.  Plnson 
John  Plpta 
Charles  M.  Plsanchln 
Stephen  W.  Pless 
Reginald  G.  Pons- 

ford  m 
Corbett  G.  Pool 
Raymond  E.  Porter 
Richard  A.  Prestera 
Norman  E.  Prldgen, 

Jr. 
David  B.  Prue 
John  L.  Pyclor 
Harold  P.  Pyle,  Jr. 
Prank  J.  Quadrlnl, 

Jr. 
James  E.  QuUl 
David  A.  Qulnlan 
Charles  J.  Ramsay 
Albert  J.  Ransom 
Thomas  J.  Rauscher 
John  M.  Reardon 
John  H.  Redgate 
Robert  M.  Reed 
Thomas  L.  Reeves 
Donald  P.  Relchert 
John  P.  RelUy 
Owen  B.  Renfro 
Edward  O.  Reusse, 

Jr. 
Richard  C.  Rich 
Tom  V.  Richardson 
Franklin  D.  Rlchey 
Howard  L.  Rlchey 
William  T.  Rldgeway 
John  D.  Riley 
Michael  J.  Ripley 
Karl  Rlppelmeyer 
Jules  C.  Rivera,  Jr. 
Ernest  G.  Rivers 
George  K.  Robinson, 

Jr. 
Charles  W.  Rogers, 

Jr. 
Torrence  W.  Rogers 
George  C.  Ross 
Robert  A.  Ross 
Ronald  K.  Roth 
William  B.  Rowley 
James  R.  Rufflnl 


Herbert  H.  Rubl, 

Jr. 
Jaime  Sabater,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Sales 
Lawrence  R.  Salmon 
Norman  W.  Sammls 
Charles  W.  Sampson 
Phillip  J.  Samuels 
Bert  E.  Sandvoes 
Donald  E.  Santo 
Joaquin  S.  Santos, 

Jr. 
John  P.  Sawyer 
Harold  D.  Scar- 

brough 
Richard  C.  Scbamay 
Joseph  O.  Schamber 
Peter  G.  Scharf 
Gordon  R.  Schlagel 
Robert  W.  Schussler 
William  P.  Schwab 
Manfred  E.  Schwarz 
Theodore  J.  Scotes 
Lawrence  E.  Seaman. 

Jr. 
Olen  A.  Seay.  Jr. 
John  E.  Seeburger, 

Jr. 
James  T.  Sehulster 
James  P.  Shannon 
Wayne  E.  Shaver 
William  C.  Shaver 
Louis  E.  Shaw 
James  R.  Shea 
James  P.  Sheehan 
Darrell  S.  Shelor 
Andy  J.  Sibley 
Bobby  G.  Slkes 
Lionel  M.  SUva 
James  P.  Simpson 
Jerry  I.  Simpson 
Gerald  W.  Sims 
Wlnfleld  W.  SUson 
David  T.  Sites 
John  H.  Slater 
Robert  W.  Sloan 
Hardy  A.  Slone 
Prank  M.  Slovlk 
Leonard  K.  Slusher 
Clyde  D.  Smith 
Gld  B.  Smith 
James  M.  Smith 
Vincent  M.  Smith 
William  S.  Smith 
Munson  R.  Snedeker 
Thomas  J.  Solak 
Gary  J.  SomervUle 
Richard  G.  Sousa 
Frank  L.  Southard 
Billy  J.  Speights 
Doyle  R.  Sprlck 
Norbert  J.  Spitzer 
Richard  M.  Stacy 
Donald  R.  Stanton 
David  R.  Stefansson 
Mitchell  Steinberg 
William  C.  Stensland 
James  J.  Stewart 
Donald  L.  Stlegman 
Donald  L.  Stoner 
Robert  H.  Strand 
John  H.  Strasser 


John  A.  Studds 
FranclaX.  Sullivan 
Harold  p.  Sullivan 
Edward  N.  Sutton 
Thomas  P.  Swedenborg 
Michael  L.  Sweeney 
William  T.  Sweeney 
Warren  E.  Sweetser  ni 
Robert  P.  Sypult 
Jack  K.  Taylor 
Lawrence  A.  Taylor 
John  Telles,  Jr. 
Frederick  S.  Tener,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Tenney 
John  B.  Terpak,  Jr. 
Henry  E.  Thomas  IV 
.Mbert  K.  Thompson 
Richard  K.  Thompson 
Richard  L.  Thompson 
Richard  T.  Thompson, 

Jr. 
William  A.  Tllley.  Jr. 
Gary  E.  Todd 
Henry  L.  Trimble  III 
James  M.  TuUy 
George  E.  Turner,  Jr. 
Lonnle  S.  Underbill 
Thomas  D.  Ungar 
Donald  V.  Vacca 
Abromo  L.  Vallese 
Rocco  F.  Valluzzl 
John  M.  Vanes 
James  E.  Vanfleet 
Fredrlc  M.  Vann 
Stephen  J.  Veno 
AchUle  J.  Verbeck,  Jr. 
Nat  H.  Vincent 
Richard  W.  Vorreyer 
Kimball  R.  Wakefield 
Forest  E.  Walker 
Hugh  L.  Walters 
Richard  T.  Ward 
Robert  W.  Wardlaw, 

Jr. 
Michael  P.  Waters 
William  L.  Water? 
Robert  C.  Watson 
Ralph  D.  Webster 
Gerald  A.  Wessels 
Philip  S.  Welgand 
Evan  C.  Werner 
Howard  M.  Whitfield 
David  Whlttlngham 
Justin  H.  Wlckens 
Robert  W.  Wlegand 
Charles  A.  Williams 
Garv  W.  Williams 
David  J.  Willis 
William  A.  Wile 
Herbert  T.  Winston 
David  L.  Wiseman 
Herbert  H.  Wood 
Randolph  L.  Wood.  Jr. 
William  E.  Wright 
MofTatt  F.  Wylle 
David  A.  Wyrlck 
Anthony  A.  Tatsko 
Gordon  K.  Young 
Rafael  Zalles 
Roger  Zensen 
Kenneth  N.  Zlke 
Robert  F.  Ztunbado 


Richard  M.  Ahlers 
Frank  L.  Ashue 
James  J.  Ainsworth 
Thomas  E.  Albright 
Richard  E  Alexander 
Carl  Allen,  Jr. 
Thomas  V.  Allen 
Robert  C.  Allison 
Phillip  D.  Allum 
Otto  T.  Althofr  III 
George  L.  Alvarez 
Juan  C.  Alvarez 
Ronald  8.  Ambrose 
James  A.  Amendolla 
Byron  A.  Anderson 
Carl  W.  Anderson 
John  H.  Anderson 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
James  N.  Bacon  Donald  L.  Rapier 

John  Koyiades  Kelly  J.  Sanchez 

Lawrence  R.  Moore        Clyde  R.  Snodgrass 
Thomas  A.  Nolen  Bobby  G.  TurbevlUe 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Charles  F.  Abene 
George  T.  Ackerson 
Raymond  Acosta,  Jr. 
Norbert  H  Adams 
Richard  W.  Adams 


William  T.  Adams 
Jlmmle  L.  Adklns 
Sidney  S.  Adler,  Jr. 
Dean  R.  Aggers 
Ernest  M.  Aguayo 


Donald  R.  Bennett 
George  J.  Bennett 
Robert  W.  Bennett 
Ronald  R.  Benolt 
Robert  P.  Benoy 
Paul  A.  Berger 
Kenneth  W.  Berkey 
Stephen  R. 

Berkhelser 
Stuart  C.  Berman 
Maurice  F.  Bernier 
Thomas  A.  Berry 
Cecil  B.  Berryman 
George  V. 

Bershinsky 
Calvin  J.  Berton 
Lee  H.  Bettls.  Jr. 


Lawrence  R  Anderson  Donald  R  Beukema 
O.  V.  Anderson 
Perry  B.  Anderson 
Robert  C.  Anderson, 

Jr. 
William  J.  Anthony 
Gayle  Antle 
Gerald  P.  Aragon 
Julius  Arocha 
Richard  E.  Arnold 
John  C.  Astle 
Darrell  R.  Atkins 
William  T.  Atkinson, 

Jr. 
Robert  L.  Axllne 
Rodney  F.  Ayers 
George  P.  Aylward 
Raymond  O. 

Bablneau.  Jr. 
Terrance  W.  Bache 
William  E.  Backus,  Jr. 
Gerald  C.  Bacon 
Barry  H.  Bailey 
Ralph  J.  Bailey 
Robert  E.  Bailey 
Jerry  K.  Balrd 
Michael  L.  Baker 
Vance  Baker 
Duane  A.  Balfanz 
Ronald  E.  Balske 
Charles  D.  Banks 
Don  Banks 
Ervln  R.  Bantleon, 

Jr. 
Harold  J.  Barber,  Jr. 
John  S.  Barber,  Jr. 
Boyd  B.  Bare 
Ernest  Barfteld 
Glenn  C.  Bargerstock 
Dennis  Barksdale 
Robert  J.  Barnes 
James  W.  Barnett 
Windle  W.  Barnett 
Lee  N.  Baronet 
Harold  B.  Barrer 
Bradley  E.  Barrlteau 
Donlce  R.  Bartlett 
Charles  M.  Bartley 
James  H.  Bartley 
Clarence  C 

Bartolomeo 
Benjamin  E. 

Basham 
Irving  A.  Bassett,  Jr. 
James  V.  Bassett 
John  L.  Bates 


in 

Homer  E.  Bever 
Albert  J.  Beverldge, 

Jr. 
Theodore  A.  Bewley 
Hubert  D.  Bible 
Thomas  E.  Blckford 
John  A.  Blcknas 
David  P.  Bigler 
Charles  E.  BlUings 
Norman  K.   Blllipp 
John  A.  Binder 
Francis  A.  Bishop 
Jerry  C.  Black 
Robert  O.  Blanchetto 
Thomas  M.  Bland 
Jerry  M.  Blanton 
Philip  W.  Blaylock 
John  D.  Bledsoe 
Leroy  E.  Blessing 
William  Blott 
John  L.  Blount,  Jr. 
Orville  N.  Blyzes 
John  T.  Bobb 
Leonard  J.  Bobblo 
Henry  M.  Bodzlak 
Robert  W.  Boehm 
Arden  G.  Boeker 
Robert  E.  Boerner 
Brent  S.  Bofenkamp 
Lee  A.  Boise 
Robert  U.  Bokelman 
Richard  W.  Bolton 
Richard  D. 

Bondiirant 
Joseph  Bonslgnore 
William  J.  Bontell 
Max  J.  Rorek 
William  C.  Borgman 
Alfred  J.  Borowy 
Norman  L.  Bottorff 
Earl  T.  Bowers.  Jr 
Ralph  M.  Bowling 
Marlon  V.  Bowman 
Bernard  G.  Bowyer 
Paul  L.  Boyer 
Edward  B.  Boyle 
Ellis  J.  Bradford 
Joseph  G.  Bradley 
Robert  J.  Bradley 
Earnest  W.  Brady 
Jack  A.  Brage 
Charles  A.  Braley  III 
William  C.  Branden- 
burg 
Dale  R.  Brandt 
Sylvan  K.  Branson 
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Ralph  S.  Bates 

FYank  M.  Batha,  Jr 

William  O.  Baughman  Richard  C. 

Arthur  R.  Baum,  Jr.  Brasslngton 

Richard  R.  Baumbach  Nelson  E.  Brayfleld 


Janna  R. 

Baumgardner 
Rodney  A.  Beal 
Theodore  T.  Bean 
Robert  E.  Beasley 
Robert  E.  Beatty 
Benjamin  W.  Beck 
George  L.  Begor 
Charles  H.  Bell 
Charles  G.  Beman 
Raymond  C.  Benfattl 
Donald  E.  Bennett 


Eugene  Breeze 
Joseph  J.  Brennafi 
R.  B.  Breshears 
Patrick  R.  Brewer 
Edward  E.  Bright 
Garold  N.  Brooks 
Robert  D.  Brooks 
Nelson  J.  Broussard 
Constantlnos  T. 

Brown 
E>onald  J.  Brown 
Terrance  D.  Brown 


Walter  A.  Brown,  Jr. 
William  A.  Brown 
William  N.  Brown 
Arthur  Brownfleld 

in 

Joseph  L.  Brownlee, 

Jr. 
Randolph  D.  Brunell 
Clarence  C.  Bryant 
John  E.  Buckingham 
Leonard  Buckley 
Allan  S.  Buescher 
WilUam  J.  Bum 
Richard  E.  Bulo* 
jeat  BuUock 
Bernard  E.  Burgess 
Roger  R.  Burk 
Elkanah  J.  Burns,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Burns 
Charles  A.  Burr.  Jr. 
Earl  L.  Burton 
Ronald  R.  Burton 
Bonnie  O.  Butt* 
Joseph  M.  Byellck 
Dwlght  R.  BywB 
Raymond  J.  Cady 
Wliltam  J.  Cahlll,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Camp 
Markham  B. 
Campalgne 
David  M.  Campbell 
Donald  J.  Campbell 
James  E.  Campbell 
Joseph  J.  Campbell 
William  J.  Campbell 
Donald  A.  Camper 
Ronald  B.  Camper 
Emillo  Candelarlo,  Jr. 
Joseph  L.  Cannava, 

Jr. 
Robert  H.  Canning 
James  R.  Cannon 
Henry  P.  Capdepon, 

Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Caplstran 
Robert  J.  Cappock 
Anthony  F.  Caputo 
Edward  Cardoza 
Nicholas  P.  Carlucci, 

Jr. 
Nathaniel  W.  Carmen 
Gary  L.  Carnicle 
Thomas  L.  Carr 
John  H.  Carrlngton 
Patrick  G.  Carroll 
John  E.  Carter 
Roger  E.  Carver 
Grover  C.  Casen 
James  J.  Casey 
Paul  E.  Cash 
Charles  R.  Caswell 
Ernest  H.  Cates 
Dale  G.  Cato 
Cleo  M.  Chambers 
Justice  M.  Chambers, 

Jr. 
Arthur  J.  Chapman 
Laurel  E.  Chapman 
Walton  F.  Chapman 
James  E.  Charrier 
Marshall  C.  Chase 
Louis  A.  Chatelle,  Jr. 
Emllio  J.  Chaves 
Jackson  B.  Chaves 
Michael  P.  Chervenak 
James  Chlckneas 
William  E.  Christ 
Joseph  A.  Cialone  II 
Prank  P.  Cismar,  Jr. 
Harold  G.  Clapp 
Charles  V.  Clark 
Elmo  A.  Clark 
Duchesne  P.  Clark.  Jr. 
Stephen  P.  Clark 
Vernon  L.  Clark 
Thomas  J.  Clarke,  Jr. 
Wilfred  J.  Clifford 
Allln  L.  Coffey 
James  W.  Cole,  Jr. 
Charles  F.  Colleton.  Jr 
Daniel  J.  Collins 


Howard  J.  CoUlns 
Joe  R.  CoUlns  n 
Earl  W.  Colney 
Robert  Colonna 
Gerald  H.  Conner 
Larry  A.  Connln 
Jerry  L.  Conover 
Dennis  A.  Conroy 
John  W.  Consolvo.  Jr. 
Solomon  O.  Contreras 
Marvin  Cook,  Jr. 
Rodney  Cook 
Bertrand  W.  Cooper, 

Jr. 
Eldon  L.  Cooper 
George  D.  Copeland 
WUUam  E.  Copes 
Joseph  N.  Corcoran 
Kermlt  C.  Corcoran 
Alfred  G.  Cordes 
Robert  A.  Cornell 
Hubert  C.  Cornett 
Robert  A.  Corral 
Allen  R.  Coulter 
Robert  A.  Courtney 
Harry  E.  Cowan,  Jr. 
WUUam  V.  Cowan  in 
Allen  M.  Coward 
Ronald  M.  Cowln 
Francis  L.  Cox 
Prank  A.  Cox.  Jr. 
Rodger  L.  Craig 
John  P.  Cralglow 
Donald  L.  Cramer 
Robert  J.  Crandall 
Franklin  D.  Craner 
Larry  G.  Cravens 
Charles  R.  Craynon 
Thomas  W.  Crew  11 
Wlnford  R.  Crlbbs 
Daniel  E.  Crockett 
Ronald  K.  Crockford 
John  Crone 
Charles  P.  Cross 
Chester  H.  Grossman, 

Jr. 
Roy  E.  Crostlc 
WlUiam  J.  Crewe 
Fred  R.  Crowley 
Louis  M.  Croy,  Jr. 
Eugene  J. 

Crulckshank 
Kenneth  A.  Crult 
Francis  J.  Cuddy,  Jr. 
Louis  A.  Culbertson 
Harry  W.  Cumber 
John  F.  Curran 
Arol  E.  Currey 
WUUam  E.  Curt 
Terry  M.  Curtis 
Richard  D.  Cusick 
Lewyn  F.  Cutten,  Jr. 
Ronald  L.  Czarneckl 
Karl  E.  Dahlberg 
Robert  J.  Dalton 
WUUam  R.  Daniel 
Jackie  T.  Darby 
Eugene  R.  Darling 
Earl  G.  DarUngton 
Marvin  L.  Darrow 
Glenn  L.  Darst,  Jr. 
Kenneth  M.  Davidson 
Larry  R.  Davidson 
Kenneth  W.  Davles 
Albert  E.  Davis 
Arthur  T.  Davis 
John  W.Davis,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Davis 
Samuel  D.  Davis 
Thomas  E.  Davis 
Richard  C.  Daugherty 
Edward  D.  Dawklns 
Edward  S.  Dawson 
Larry  A.  Dean 
Paul  A.  Dean 
Ottie  B.  Deane 
Marvin  D.  Deaton 
Darwin  E.  Dederlck 
Romain  J.  Deffes,  Jr. 
James  W.  Defrank 
Lawrence  A.  Dehart 


Hubert  D.  Dejaynes 
Ronald  K.  Delabarre 
Luis  A  Delagarza 
Earl  Q.  Delarue 
Robert  J.  Deluca 
James  R.  Devore 
Charles  R.  Dlckerson 
Don  E.  Dlederlch 
James  G.  Dillon 
Walter  R.  Dillon 
Robert  D.  Dixon 
Leroy  Dobson 
Robert  J.  Dolman 
James  T.  Donlan 
Billy  D.  Donnell 
Robert  J.  Doorack 
Frederick  L.  Doran 
Daniel  B.  Dom 
Thomas  L.  Doss 
Robert  L.  Doup 
Frank  H.  Dowden 
Bryant  E  Doyle 
Robert  D.  Doyle 
Charles  B.  Drake 
Jerome  Drucker 
Thomas  W.  Drum- 

mond 
Serge  R.  Dube 
Floyd  L.  Dufore 
Hubert  Dugas 
Michael  J.  Duggan,  Jr 
WUUam  E.  Duke 
Donald  R.  Dunagan 
James  A.  Dunn 
Ralph  W.  Dunn,  Jr. 
Howard  J.  Dupre 
Gregory  Duran 
Carlos  C.  Durazo 
Bobby  E.  Dusek 
Robert  O.  Dutlel 
Robert  W.  Ebert 
Frederick  Eckersen 
Robert  L.  Eckert 
George  M.  Eckman 
Robert  I.  Edwards 
John  B.  Egan 
Melvln  L.  Ell 
Bruce  L.  Ellis 
Thurlow  D.  Ellis 
WlUiam  F.  EUls,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Elms 
Edwin  E.  Eloe 
John  B.  Emeney 
John  P.  Emmett,  Jr. 
John  E.  Ennls 
Patrick  E.  Ennls 
Thomas  J.  Entwlsle 
Bruce  T.  Ericsson 
George  J. 

Eschenfelder 
Richard  E.  Esler 
Richard  O.  Esler 
Roy  D.  Esmond 
Manuel  Estela 
Leroy  E.  Eubank 
David  P.  Evans 
Zane  L.  Everett 
Clifford  L.  Fagen 
Myrl    O.    Falrbrother 

Jr. 
James  A.  Falrley,  Jr. 
Lewis  J.  Fallon,  Jr. 
John  T.  Fanning 
Elwood  D.  Farra 
WlUiam  T.  Farrow 
Jon  H.  Fasnacht 
John  Fasulo 
Charles  W.  Fattlg 
Dwlght  G.  Faylor 
Joseph  F.  Peatherston 

Jr. 
Ralph  L.  Fecke 
Helmuts  A.  Feifs 
David  E.  Felrlng 
Barry  E.  PeUlnger 
Ronald  S.  Penn 
Walter  J.  Fernandez 

III 
WUUam  J.  Ferral 
Douglas  R.  Ferree 
Harry  R.  Ferree 


Ralph  E.  Fields,  Jr. 
James  W.PlUcko 
Andrew  R.  Flnlayson 
Charles  E.  Finney 
John  L.  Fischer,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Fischer 
Ronald  P.  Fisher 
WlUiam  C.  Flte  III 
Joseph  C.  Fltzslm- 

mons,  Jr. 
John  K.  French 
Paul  S.  Flaherty 
Wolfgang  H.  Fleck 
William  G.  Fleskes 
Jack  L.  Fletcher 
John  D.  FUnn 
Jerry  D.  Floe 
WlUiam  E.  Plournoy 
Robert  H.  Fontenot 
Robert  C.  Foo 
Norman  R.  Ford 
Robert  Ford 
Philip  L.Foss 
Robert  P.  Foster 
Wesley  L.  Pox 
Robert  C.  Frame 
Thomas  L.  Franklin 
WlUiam  D.  Franks 
Robert  L.  Frantz 
John  P.  Freltas 
Richard  T.  Frledl 
David  L.  Ford 
Marvin  P.  Portson 
Donald  E.  Frost 
Franklin  J.  Pugera 
Carlton  W.  Fulford,  Jr. 
James  D.  Fulmer 
Erich  E.  Gabrys 
Leo  P.  Oagnon 
Richard  S.  Galang,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Galasky 
CorneUus  J.  Gallagher 
Craig  D.  Gallan 
Joseph  C.  Oallo 
Jerry  C.  GambreU 
Joseph  E.  Garavaglla 
Arthur  Garcia 
Johnny  Garcia 
Bernard  E.  Gardner 
John  T.  Garon 
Robert  L.  Garcutte 
Edward  Garr 
Robert  T.  Garrow 
Donald  T.  Gatton 
Michael  H.GavUck 
Ivan  E.  Gaylord 
Harold  S.  Gaza  way 
Robert  J.  George 
Howard  L.  Gerlach 
Frederick  C.  Gassner 
Charles  D.  Getchey 
Patrick  P.  Gibbard 
Robert  L.  Gibson 
Roy  Gibson 
Henry  P.  Giedzlnskl 
Michael  Gierczynski 
Earl  E.  Giles 
Robert  W.  GUlesple  II 
,  Daniel  C.  Gllmour 
Lester  Gilstrap 
Charles  E.  Glrardot 
John  P.  Glasgow,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Glasgow 
BUlie  J.  Goble 
Woodruff  C.  Goble 
Robert  C.  Godfrey 
Richard  L.  OodsU 
Stanley  W.  GodsU 
VlrgU  L.  Goewey 
,,  Charle-  N.  Goff 
Tom  A.  Golden 
Manuel  Gonsalves 
GUberto  Gonzalez 
Loyal  W.  Good 
Elbert  R.  Goodall 
Monroe  A.  Goodman 
Samuel  M.  Gordon 
William  M.  Gore 
Ronald  W.  Gould 
Joaquin  C.  Gracida 
Alan  N.  Graham 


John  D.  Graham 
WUUam  L.  Graham 
Perry  H.  Graves  IH 
Wayne  K.  Gray 
Billy  D.  Green 
Jack  C.  Green 
James  R.  Green 
Ray  H.  Green 


Frank  E.  Hensel 
Richard  E.  Hensel 
Miguel  A.  Hernandez 
Dewey  W.  Heroy 
James  O.  Hertz 
Peter  M.  Hesser 
Myles  T.  Hickey 
John  L.  Hickman 


Harvev  E.  Greenawalt  Edward  Q.  Hicks 


Able  R.  Gregory 
Bruce  E.  Grlesmer 
Charles  L.  Grlffln 
Charles  R.  Griffin,  Jr. 
Bryan  D.  Griffith 
James  H.  Griffith 
John  A.  Grlinth  IH 
Bobby  J.  Orlggs 
Jessie  Grimes 
Richard  L.  Grlvner 
Robert  W.  Groom 
Francis  E.  Gross 
James  W.  Groulx 
James  D.  Guerln,  Sr. 
Raymond  A.  Guertln 
Robert  G.  GuUey 
Robert  M.  Gulley 
Richard  J.  Gustafson 
Roger  A.  Guth 
Robert  E.  Gwaltney 
FredGypln.  Jr. 
Richard  O.  Haack 
Thomas  J.  Hager 
Jerald  J.  Haggerty 
James  C.  Hajduk 
Edmund  D.  Hale 
George  Haliscak 
Jesse  B.  HaU.  Jr. 


Arthur  T.  Hlldebrand. 

Jr. 
Peter  HIU 
Robert  O.  HIU 
Robert  T.  HIU  III 
WlUiam  R.  HIU.  Jr. 
Etele  R.  HiUer 
Albert  E.  HllUard 
Richard  O.  HUton 
Munn  E.  Hinds.  Jr. 
Edmond  R.  Hlnkle 
Harold  Hlrschmann 
Norman  R.  Hlsler.  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Hobson 
Donald  L.  Hocken- 

smith 
Arthur  D.  Hodge 
Jerry  L.  Hodges 
Miles  M.  Hodges 
Richard  W.  Hodory 
Leo  J.  Hoedl 
Jack  Hof stra 
Robert  E.  Holdeman 
John  Holderness 
Jack  Hoelzle 
Frank  D.  Hollwskl 
James  N.  Hoik 
Kenneth  B.  Holland 


William  R.  Halterman  Harold  D.  HoUis 


Roland  L.  Hamel 
Robert  E.  Hamilton 
Troy  B.  Hamm 
Walter  R.  Hampton 
John  C.  Hancock,  Jr. 
Emmett  L.  Haney 
Thomas  J.  Hanklns 
Thomas  E.  Hann 
Thomas  J.  Hanrahan 
Guy  R.  Hansen 
James  F.  Hansen 
George  F.  Hansford 
Rirhard  M.  Harden 
Bobby  L.  Hardin 
Akin  L.  Harding 
Eugene  R.  Hardman 
Ronald  E.  Hardy 
Kenneth  L.  Harmon 
James  S.  Harrell 
Don  T.  Harris 
Lee  P.  Harris 
Ralph  Harris 
William  H.  Harris 
WUlie  L.  Harris,  Jr. 
Leonard  J.  Harrison 
Robert  D.  Harrison 
Russell  J.  Harrison 
Berne  C.  Hart 
Roger  M.  Hart 
Ronald  J.Hartnett 
Earl  W.  Hartzler 
OrvlUe  L.  Hastle 
WlUiam  M.  Hatch 
Joe  H.  Hatchel 
Harry  A.  Haught 


Clomer  J.  HoUoway 

James  D.  Holmes 

Stanley  M.  Holmes. 
Jr. 

John  C.  Holmgreen. 
Jr. 

Henry  J.  Holschen. 
Jr. 

WUUam  A.  Holt 

Billy  J.  Honza 

Raymond  J.  Hoogen- 
doorn 

Jerald  D.  Hopper 

Theodore  D.  Hopper. 
Jr. 

Walter  S.  Horsfall 
Nathaniel  R.  Hoskot. 

Jr. 
John  C.  Howell 
Richard  A.  Hudson 
Carl  L.  Huddleson 
Walter  D.  Huels 
James  L.  Huff 
James  W.  Huffman. 

Jr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
WlUiam  J.  Hughes 
Robert  D.  Huie.  Jr. 
Zane  C.  Hulcy 
James  G.  Hulsey.  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Hulslandcr 
Robert  S.  Hunsberger 
WUUam  R.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Hurst 
Donald  R.  Huskey 


Harold  B.  Hauptfuhrerxhomas  H.  Husted,  Jr. 
Albert  W.  Hauser,  Jr.     Arnold  A.  Hutchinson 


Robert  D.  Hawkins 
Jerrald  J.  Hawklnson 
Paul  C.  Haynes 
Thomas  E.  Hayward 
Gale  E.  HealvUln 
Virgil  I.  Heap 
Nathan  E.  Heard 
Walter  K.  Hehner,  Jr. 
Henry  Heidbreder.  Jr. 
Charles  S.  Heiden 
Bruce  A.  Heltz 
Ronald  A.  Hellbusch 
Delbert  D.  Henderson 
Jack  R.  Henderson 


WUUam  C.  Hutsler 
John  S.  Hyde 
Steve  J.  nies 
Donald  E.  Imes 
Alvah  E.  IngersoU.  Jr. 
John  L.  Irons 
Floyd  D.  Irvine 
Frank  M.  Izenour,  Jr. 
Dennis  D.  Jackson 
Jerald  W.  Jackson 
Kaye  E.  Jackson 
Marvin  L.  Jackson 
Charles  E.  Jacobs.  Jr. 


Jack  R.  Henoersou  iTrobs 

James  J.  Henderson  HlOeorge  T.  Jacobs 
PhUlip  G.  Hendricks     Arthur  R.  Jacobsen. 
Bdgar  W.  Hennlnger         Jr. 
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Theodore  R.  Jacobso^ 
Christopher  P.  Jame 

son 
Joseph  J.  Janls 
Jlmmle  E.  Janke 
Donald  C.  Jarvln 
Robert  F.  Jasmund 
Harry  D.  Jeffery 
Clifton  3  Jenkins.  Jj! 
Walter  R.  Jenkins 
Earl  M.  Jennings        | 
James  Jennings  | 

Huston  R.  Jernee 
Jack  D.  Jewell 
Arney  M.  Johnson.  Jt. 
Carl  R.  Johnson 
Dan  C.  Johnson 
Dan  E.  Johnson 
Donald  D.  Johnson 
Donald  R.  Johnson 
Harold  B.  Johnson 
James  E.  Johnson 
Stephen  J.  Johnson,   j 

Jr.  I 

Weldon  W.  Johnson 
William  P.  Johnson 
Joseph  D.  Joiner 
Charles  M.  Jolly 
Harold  L.  Jones,  Jr. 
James  D.  Jones 
Phnmon  V:  Jones 
RoBert  J.  Jones 
Thomas  H.  Jones 
William  T.  Jones 
WlUUm  J.  Jordan 
Robert  E.  Joyce 
Luis  A.  Juarez 
John  Kadleclk.  Jr. 
John  M.  Kaheny 
Martin  F.  Kohl 
Lawrence  O.  Karch 
Eugene  J.  Kaus 
John  W.  Kavanaugh 

ni 

Roger  L.  Keatley 
Oary  S.  Kee 
Richard  L.  Keil 
John  R.  Kelm 
William  E.  Keller.  Jr. 
Jessie  W.  Kelley 
John  M.  KeUy 
Michael  S.  Kelly 
Ralph  E.  Kelly 
Richard  M.  Kelly 
Samuel  J.  KeUy.  Jr. 
George  R.  Kemper,  Jr 
Dennis  R.  Kendlg 
Edgar  T.  Kendrlck 
Robert  H.  Kennedy 
William  W.  Kenner,  Ji 
Oeorge  P.  Kennlston 
Arthur  L.  Kent,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Kerchner 
Samuel  L.  Kerr 
Ronald  R.  Kersey 
Jack  Kettler 
Meek  C.  Klker,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Kim  III 
Thomas  R.  Kimball 
Claude  E.  King 
Claude  E.  King 
James  P.  King 
Wayne  W.  King 


Gerald  P.  Klrchgessnei  Sellards  L.  Lumpklns 


Michael  J.  Klrln 
Harvey  O.  Kirk.  Jr. 
Gerald  J.  Klansky 
Robert  L.  Kloch 
WUUam  A.  Knight 
William  J  Knlpper 
Roger  E.  Knowles 
Charles  Knox,  Jr. 
Joe  J.  KoUha 
WUUam  L.  Kramer 
Kay  E.  Kramp 
John  J.  Krauer 
WUUam  KrelUng 
WUUam  L.  KroeUnger 
Ronald  L.  Krueger 
JuUus  W.  Kuclnskl 
Norman  K.  Kuhlman 


Robert  J.  Kuhlman, 

Jr. 
Coleman  D.  Kuhn,  Jr. 
Billy  H.  KuykendaU 
Robert  P.  Lacourslere 
John  J.  Lacy 
Lawrence  K.  Ladd 
Ivan  A.  Lalng 
Harvey  L.  Lambka 
Everett  E.  Lamczyk 
BUly  B.  Lane 
Bobby  Lane 
James  V.  Lane 
Warren  R.  Lane 
Bruc«  A.  Lange 
Robert  K.  Lange 
Charles  E.  Langln 
Robert  C.  Langley 
Timothy  L.  Laplaunt 
Joseph  V.  Larkln 
Richard  M.  Larson 
Jerry  L.  Lastovlca 
Irving  C  Latham 
Roger  L.  Laton 
Ronald  J.  LaughUn 
Donald  E.  Laughner 
Chester  N.  Laverty 
Robert  C.  Laverty 
Edmond  H.  Lawrence 
Lewis  W.  Layton,  Jr. 
Shawn  W.  Leach 
Jlmmle  V.  Leal 
Roger  O.  Ledoux 
John  J.  Lee 
Richard  R.  Lee 
WUUam  E.  Lee 
WUUam  E.  Legg 
Walter  V.  Lemmond 
ni  t 

Donald  S.  Lenn 
Joseph  A.  Leonskl 
Lawrence  J.  Le  Page 
James  W.  Le  Wallen 
Kennlth  D.  Lewis 
George  S.  Lidback,  Jr. 
Newton   A.   Lleurance, 

Jr. 
Bobby  R.  Light 
Ralph  B.  Lllja 
Junior  Lilly 
Steven  P.  Llndsey 
Albert  J.  Llstwan 
Herman  I.  Little.  Jr. 
Burden  L.  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Edward  P.  Loftus 
Bernard  W.  Logan 
John  L.  Lohr 
Richard  P.  Lonettl 
Charles  J.  Long 
Carl  E.  Long 
Robert  L.  Lord 
Frederick  A.  Lorentsen 
Frederick  R.  Loughren 
Charles      Loustaunau, 

Jr. 
John  T.  Lovell 
WllUs  J.  Lovltt,  Jr. 
WlUlam  N.  Lowe 
David  W.  Loy 
Arne  B.  Lucenius 
Robert  M.  Ludwig 
Prank  W.  Lukasiewicz 
Theodore  Lukawecz 


Robert  E.  Lund 
Helmer    G.    Lundberg. 

Jr. 

George  L.  Lunt,  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Luisa.  Jr. 
John  H.  Luslgnan 
Fred  Lutz,  Jr 
Maxwell     C.     Luxem- 

burger 
Hazen  E.  MacDonald 
Larry  3.  MacFarlane 
Herman  E  MacKUn 
Gerald  Macky 
Sary  W.  MacLeod 
Elay  D.  MacPherson 
Gerald  O.  Mallette 
Loren  J.  Malone 


Lewis  D.  Manbeck 
Dale  W.  Manifold 
James  D.  Manley 
Daniel  I.  Mann 
Thomas  J.  Mann 
Joseph  R.  Manning 
Donald  C.  Marchette 
Gaylord  J.  Marek 
Daniel  Marland,  Jr. 
Samuel  R.  lifarrone 
John  J.  lifarshaU 
David  O.  Martin 
Donald  J.  Bfortln 
Francis  L.  Martin 
Horace  W.  Marvin 
WUUam    R 
gelo 


Arthur  F.  Millard 
Andrew  P.  Miller 
Ashby  R.  Miller 
Burleigh  W.  MlUer 
Jerry  J.  MUler 
Lester  V.  MUler 
Miles  T.  Miller 
Norman  A.  Miller 
Phillip  M.  Miller 
Raymond  R.  MlUer, 

Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Miller 
WUUam  R.  MlUer 
Peter  B.  MUlichap 
Donald  E.  MUU 
Masclan-Jlmmie  L.  Mills 
Thomas  C.  Mills 


Michael     P.     Mastro-R&lph  A.  MUton 
bertl  Earl  W.  MltcheU 

Lawrence  W.  Matras     Floyd  G.  MltcheU 
John  T.  Matthews,  Jr.  James  J.  MoUendor 
Peter  J.  Matthews 


Millard  F.  Matthews, 

Jr. 
Dean  H.  Matzko 
Charles  L.  Maxfleld 
Donald  M.  Maxwell 
Sanford  F.  Mayfleld 


Harry  R.  MoUer 
Guy  E.  Moneypenny 
Orrie  G.  Montgomery 
John  E.  Moody 
Rex  B.  Moody 
David  C.  Moog 
John  F.  Mooney 


William  T.  McAuley  n  Edward  L.  Moore  U 
WUUam    G.    McBrlde,Pred  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Jr.  Kenneth  W.  Moore 

WUUam  D.  McCaU,  Jr.  Theodore  C.  Moore 
Prank  H.  McCarthy       William  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
John  E.  McCarthy,  Jr.  Richard  G.  Moran 


Richard  C.  McCarthy 
WlUlam  J.  McCarthy 
Joseph  R.  McCartney 
Ramon  V.  McClellan 
Jimmy  W.  McClung 
Raymond  B.  McCltire 
Francis  McCombs 
Richard  G.  McCord 


Francis  T.  Morgan.  Jr. 
Robert  Y.  Morgan 
Robert  Q.  MorlUa 
Richard  G  Morln 
Joe  D.  Morlng 
Charles  A.  Morris 
Herbert  R.  Morris,  Jr. 
Allen  W.  Morrison 


Donald  W.  McCormlck  Jerald  J.  Morrison 
Billy  R.  McCuIloch       John  T.  Morrlssey,  Jr. 
Denis  H.  McDonald       Charles  L.  Morrow 
James    E.    McDonald.Edward  Morrow 

Jr.  Merrill  T  Morton 

Donald  T.  McDonough  Harold  D.  Morts 
Patrick  J.  McElhinney  Don  E.  Mosley 
Bernard  W.  McFadden  Alfred  H.  Mossier 
Andrew  B.  McParlane  Bruce  L.  Moulton 


Reginald  K.  McGraw 
Henry  W.  McGee 
John  P.  McGulre 
James  P.  Mclnemey 
John  M.  Mclnnea 
Max  Mclntyre 
Wallace  L.  Mclver 
Frederick  R.  McKay 
John  E.  McKay 
Joseph  C.  McKenna 
Harry  T.  McKlnnev, 

Jr. 
Jon  E.  McLaughlin 
WUUam  J. 

McLaughlin 
Edward  L.  Mc- 

Menamy.  Jr. 
Jack  H.  McMullin 
Thomas  B.  McMuUin 


Stavros  S.  Moungella 
Paul  H.  Mounter 
George  T.  Mowry 
WlUlam  H.  Moxley 
Robert  L.  Mull 
Richard  J.  MuUer 
Jerold  A.  MuUoy 
John  V.  Mimiford 
Ted  L.  Munday 
Marlon  E.  Mundy 
Timothy  J.  Murphy 
Grover  Murray 
Richard  E.  Musser 
Clair  D.  Myers 
Glenn  N.  Myers 
Arthur  G.  Nadeau 
Thomas  F.  Nagelin,  Sr 
Gary  L.  Nail 
Gerald  R.  Naperalskl 


Warren  R.  McPherson  Gall  L.  Nash 
Daniel  H.  McQueary      Daniel  A.  Nazarchuk 


John  R.  Means 
Eldon  G.  Medearls. 

Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Medina,  Jr. 
Ralph  D.  Meece 
Robert  A.  Meech 
George  B.  Meegan 
James  M.  Meehleder 
Charles  C.  Meeker 
Fred  J.  Meier.  Jr. 
Edmund  M.  Mello 
John  H.  Mentzer  n 
Edwin  A.  Metcalfe 
Edward  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 
Bradford  B.  Meyers 
Donald  J.  Meyers 
Edward  L.  Michael 
John  J.  Mlkulsky 
Anthony  F.  Mllavlc 


Charles  P.  Needels,  Jr. 
Thompson  D.  NefT 
Robert  E.  Neithammer 
George  Nelson,  Jr. 
Russell  L.  Nelson 
Cecil  Netherly 
Alfred  C.  Neveu 
Walter  New 
Gary  L.  Newklrk 
Richard  B.  Newton 
Donald  D.  Nicosia 
Carl  E.  Nida 
James  P.  Nlenstedt 
Joe  A.  Nixon 
Leabert  P.  Nobrlga 
John  F.  Noel,  Jr. 
Phillip  C.  Norton 
William  D.  Norton 
Henry  R.  Nothhaft 


Peter  W.  OatU  Charles  F.  Purvis 

Charles  W.  Occhiplntl  Raymond  J.  Quan 
Charles  F.  O'Connor    AMn  J.  Quigley 
George  R.  O'Connor 
Frank  E.  OTDeU 


WUUam  J.  O'Hara 
John  O.  Olsen 
Thomas  A.  Olson 
Stephen  J.  O'Neill 


WUUam  J.  Quigley 
James  E.  Qulnn 
WlUiam  E.  Raber 
Jack  N.  Rabun 
James  E.  Rachal 
Darrel  R.  Radcliffe 


John  P.  Oppenhulaen  Perry  A.  Ramey 


Louis  D.  Orlando 
Alfred  W.  O'Roark 
Louis  Orona,  Jr. 
James  C.  Orr 
Robert  C.  O'Shlelds 
Thomas  T.  O'Sulllvan 


WiUlam  E.  Ramey 
Joe  P.  Ramirez.  Jr. 
Roy  O.  Ramirez 
Jerrold  A.  Ramsay 
Frederick  A.  Rand- 
lett 


Thomas  P.  OToole,  Jr. Oeorge  A.  Ravan 


Clair  E.  Ott 
Melvln  J.  Oubra 
Nicholas  J.  Outrakls 
Gerald  E.  Owsley 
Lynn  D.  Oxford 
Herbert  M.  Page,  Jr. 
BillyO.  Painter 
Doll  c.  Palmar 


Harvey  L.  Rau 
Walter  J.  Ray 
Frank  A.  Reale 
Charles  Rechtenbach 
Raymond  E.  Redford 
Bobby  D.  Redlc 
ChrU  D.  Reed 
Jack  M.  Reed 


Harry  L.  Pancoart,  J)r.Ralph  W.  Reed 


Paul  Paquette 
Bobby  J.  Parrlab 
Julian  W.  Parrlsh 
Theodore  Paskerloh 
Doyle  M.  Patton 
James  S.  PauUc 
Jack  T.  Paxton 
Bruce  W.  Pearce 
Delbert  A.  Peaae 
Walter  A.  Peeplea 
Paul  R.  Pelczarskl 
Conrad  R.  Pelletler 
Perly  A,  PeUetler 
WlUlam  M.  Pelto 


Edmond  W.  Reeder 
Boas  N.  Beeves  III 
Walter  A.  Reeves 
Oawn  W.  Reid 
Lawrence  C.  Reif- 

siUder 
Robert  E.  Relgle 
WUUam  A.  Relgle 
WllUam  A.  Reitmelster 
Edwin  J.  Renegar 
Luther  L.  Renfroe.  Jr. 
Earle  L.  Renn 
Junior  G.  Reynaud 
Charles  D.  Reynolds 


Gerard  G.  Pendac,  A.  Oren  C.  Reynolds 


Paul  Pendergaat 
Thomas  J.  Pentony 
Francis  A.  Pepe 
Edmund  T.  Peregoj 
William  N.  Perktoa 
Jack  N.  Perrln 
Joseph  Perry 
Ronald  L.  Perry 
Guy  A.  Pete,  *. 
MaxweU  R.  Peten 
William  c.  Petan 
Dennis  A.  Peteraoo 


Richard  W.  Rhode 
Davey  L.  Rhodes 
Frederick  V.  Rhyder 
Edwin  A.  Rice 
Lewis  E.  Rice 
Luther  E.  Rice,  Jr. 
Clarence  E.  Richards. 

Jr. 
Harold  L.  Richardson 
Herbert  C.  Richardson, 

Jr. 
WlUlam  A.  Richmond 


George  L.  Peterson,  Jr.  Clarence  J.  Rlcker 
Gordon  P.  Petersoai     Melvln  R.  Ricks 


John  W.  Peterson 
John  A.  Petronzlo 
Ronald  J.  PetCBl 
James  M.  Phelan 


Robert  L.  Ridenour 
William  N.  Riddle 
Harold  J.  Riley 
Martin  J.  Riley,  Jr. 


Lewis  M.  PhUUppl.  Jr.  Patrick  A.  Riley 


Charles  L.  PbUUps 
Clarence  W.  Phllllpa, 

Jr. 
Donald  F.  Phllllpa 
Ennls  T.  Phillips,  Jr 
WeUer  A.  PhUUpo  m 
Adolph  L.  Plank,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Piatt 
Warren  B.  Partaln, 
Ronald  J.  Plconke 
Robert  P.  Pier 
Arthur  A.  Pierce 
John  P.  Pierce 
Louis  T.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Plgott 
John  E.  Pike 
Ralph  H.  Pike 
John  M.  Pinkerton 
Murry  C.  PlnneU 
Leo  G.  Plante 


Jerry  H.  Rlngler 
Robert  J.  Riordan 
WllUam  Rlsko 
Robert  R.  Rivers 
James  J.  Roberson 
Thomas  P.  Roberson 
Frank  H.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Lewis  C.  Roberts 
Jr.  lilnton  R.  Roberts 
Thomas  E.  Roberts 
John  T.  Robertson 
Roland  O.  Robertson 
Clifford  R.  Robinson 
Robert  B.  Robinson 
WiUlam  R.  Robinson 
Edmund  A.  RobitaiUe 
Carl  L.  Rodgers 
Lyonel  K.  Roepke 
Cecil  W.  Rogers 
Lionel  D.  Rogers 


Edward  J.  Polasek,  Jr.  Alex  F.  Roland 


John  R.  Pope 
Glaston  Pool 
Edward  G.  Poulln 
Clayton  A.  PoweU 
Frank  D.Powell 
John  A.  Powers 


Edward  P.  RoUta,  Jr. 
Dennis  M.  RoUand 
Donnle  L.  Romine 
Hugh  A.  Ronalds 
PhlUp  O.  Roos 
James  P.  Root 


Thomas  J.  Prendergaat  WlUlam  L.  Rosbe 
Ralph  A.  Preston,  Jr.BobertL.  Rose 
Paul  J.  Prlnster  Leonard  H.  Ross,  Jr. 

Nicholas  Prokopchuk    Mark  C.  Roth 
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Thomas  H.  Roth 
Joseph  R.  Botramel, 

Jr. 
Donald  G.  Roush 
Carlton  A  Rowe 
Clark  H.  Rowe 
Hugh  T.  Rowe.  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Rowe 
WlUiam  W.  Ruckel 
Thomas  R.  Rummel 
Roger  L.  Runkle 
Edward  M.  Russell,  Jr 
Hayden  B.  Russell,  Jr. 
James  C.  Russell 
Robert  H.  Russell 
Robert  M.  Russell 
James  A.  Ryan 
Woodson  A.  Sadler,  Jr. 
Hugh  P.  Sager 
Ronald  J.  Sagnlmeni 
Billy  C.  Sanders,  Jr. 
James  W.  Sanders 
Samuel  Sanglalosi 
George  Santiago 
John  L.  Saulnler 
Carleton  P.  Saunders, 

Jr. 
Richard  L.  Savant 
Samuel  F.  Saxton 
Jimmy  M.  Scarboro 
Douglas  T.  Schanzen- 

bach 
Theodore  W.  Schauer 
Paul  V.  Scheetz.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Schlapfer 
Clifford  G.  Schleusner 
Michael  E.  Schmidt 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 
Raymond  H.  Schmidt 
Robert  G.  Schmltt 
William  V.  Schmltz 
Erwin  W.  Schomisch 
BlU  M.  Schooler 
Adrian  E.  Schoonover 
Donald  C.  Schultz 
Frank  W.  Schultz 


Anthony  E.  Sibley 
Jerry  E.  Siler 
Joseph  R.  Slmklns 
Bruce  H.  Sinunons 
Harry  A.  Simmons 
Roger  C.  Slmond 
Harvey  H.  Simpson 
Marlon  B.  Skinner,  Jr. 
Stanley  C.  Skroblalow- 

skl 
Charles  R.  Slavens 
James  C.  Slate 
Joe  D.  Sloan 
John  J.  Slocum 
Robert  J.  Smethurst 
Perry  Smiley 
Alexander  G.  Smith 

III 
Cameron  M.  Smith,  Jr. 
Donald  P.  Smith 
Glen  D.  Smith 
Harold  Smith,  Jr. 
James  L.  Smith 
James  C.  Smith 
James  J.  Smith 
Jessie  E.  Smith,  Jr. 
John  R.  Smith 
John  R.  Smith 
Kenneth  P.  Smith 
Lake  Smith,  Jr. 
Marschall  I.  Smith 
Robert  E.  Smith 
Robert  E.  Smith 
WlUlam  E.  Smith 
Edward  A.  Smyth 
John  J.  Snead 
Paul  L.  Snearly 
Leland  N.  Snell 
James  E.  Sommer- 

hauser 
Vincent  A.  SordeUo 
Harold  L.  Spainhour 
Vincent  A.  Spalding 
James  A.  Spalsbury 
Peter  A.  Sparkes 
PhUlp  P.  Speliopoulos 


Herbert  J.  SchumachetwilUam  R.  SpelUns 


Clifford  S.  Schurlng 

William  O.  Schwarz 

Eldon  Scott 

Harmon  Scott,  Jr. 

James  L.  Scott 

Jerome  C.  Scott 

Jesse  M.  Scott 

Ronald  L.  Scroggln 

Frederick  H.  Seage.  Jr. 

James  W.  Seal 

George  B.  Search 

Elmer  C.  Seder 

James  E.  Seitz 
John  V.  Seliga 
James  A.  Sellars 
Stephen  G.  Seman 
Benny  R  Sepulveda 
Louis  E.  Sergeant.  Jr. 
Gleason  A.  Sexton 
George  A.  Shaf  er 
Ronald  L.  Shafer 
Clayton  L.  Shampoe. 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Sharbaugh 
Edward  S.  Sharrow 
John  G.  Shaughnessy 
James  J.  Shea  II 


Ralph  D.  Spencer 
James  A.  Splnks  III 
Robert  L.  Spooner 
Larry  J.  Springer 
Richard  E.  Squires 
Frank  S.  Sutherland, 

Jr. 
John  P.  Stafllerl 
Jackie  W.  Stanley 
James  W.  Starbuck 
Donald  I.  Stashl 
Dorrance  E.  Statham 
Frank  A.  Staump,  Jr. 
Jack  W.  Stephenson, 

Jr. 
WUUam  G.  SterUng 
Raymond  D.  Stetser. 

Jr. 
Darren  T.  Stevens 
Herbert  W.  Stevens 
Ralph  E.  Steward 
Richard  A.  Stewart 
Melvln  A.  Stickler 
Cornelius  P.  StUl 
Myles  C.  StlU 
Gordon  P.  StlrUng,  Jr 
Frederick  M.  Stitcher 


WUUam  G.  Sheldon  in  Charles  D.  Stltt 


Jerry  M.  Shelton 
Dean  S.  Shepard 
Victor  L.  Sheppard 
William  A.  Sheridan, 

Jr. 
Bobby  L.  Sherrow 
Warren  I.  Shlck 
Clements  W.  Shiver 
Robert  L.  Shivers 
Richard  A.  Shoaf 
Ronald  H.  Shoop 
John  J.  Shoultys,  Jr. 
Louis  D.  Shove 
Derek  A.  Shubln 
Peter  Shulgay 
Kenneth  C.  Shumate 


Donald  P.  Stoffel 
James  C.  Stokes.  Jr. 
James  E.  StoU 
Richard  C.  Stone 
Samuel  E.  Stote 
Thomas  D.  Stouffer 
Robert  R.  Stout 
Douglas  D.  Street 
Benjamin  J.  Strlckley 
Harry  H.  Strunk 
WlUard  E.  StuU 
Charles  A.  Sudholt 
John  M.  Suhy 
John  J.  Sullivan 
Patrick  J.  Sullivan 
Donald  W.  Sumner 


Richard  C.  Suthard 
CecU  E.  Swanagln 
David  O.  Swaney 
Carl  R.  Swanstrom 
Richard  P.  Sweeney 
Cyrus  C.  Sweet 
Harold  W.  SwlndeU 
Richard  M.  Swink 
James  D.  Swlnson,  Jr. 
Walter  E.  Swltzer 
r>onald  Sylvers 
Ira  L.  Sylvester 
WlUlam  P.  Symolon 
Stephen  A.  Tace 
Charles  R.  Tackett 
Norman  P.  Taf  t 
George  E.  Tallmage 
James  R.  Tatum 
Gerald  L.  Tauber 
Joseph  K.  Taussig  III 
Aubrey  M.  Taylor 
David  E.  Taylor 
Charles  D.  Tebrlch 
Bobby  A.  Templeton 
William  K.  Terrell 
Benjamin  G.  Thomas 
Elmer  L.  Thomas 
Prank  D.  Thomas 
Jerrold  A.  Thomas 
Nell  S.  Thomas 
Velpeau  C.  Thomas 
George  P.  Thompson 
Lacy  Thompson.  Jr. 
Leon  R.  Thompson 
Melvln  L.  Thompson 
Thomas  L.  Thompson 
WllUam  P.  Thompson 
Cecil  R.Thornton 
James  C.  Thornton 
Martin  A.  Tlce 
Harold  L.  Tleklng 
Robert  P.  Time 
Robert  W.  Tlmmons 
Kenneth  W.  Tims 
Ralph  E.  Toholsky 
William  E.  Toombs 
Robert  W.  Torrey 
Thomas  A.  Toth 
John  B.  Toy,  Jr. 
Kevin  P.  Tralnor 
Wayne  L.  Treece 
Winfield  R.  Trott,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Tucci 
Edward  P.  Trudell 
Robert  W.  Tuleya 
Donald  R.  Turl 
Mllas  E.  Turney 
Ellsworth  J.  Turse.  Jr 
Curtis  A.  Twlddy.  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Twiford 
Leonard  D.  Tygart 
Francis  D.  Tyson 
Paul  Underwood 
Robert  J.  Underwood 
Andres  Vaart 
WiUlam  P.  Vacca 
Allen  L.  Vance 
Roscoe  W.  Van  Druff, 

Jr. 
Jay  H.  Van  Dyne 
Theodore  R.  Van 

Kirk 
Thomas  C.  Van  Land- 

ingham 
WlUlam  L.  Van  Orden 
Isaac  R.  Vaughan 
Joseph  A.  Vchulek 
Robert  E.  Veigel 
Chauncey  D.  Venuto 
Francis  E.  Verbanic 
Peter  N.  Vidlto 
Ronald  E.  Vldo 
Joseph  L.  VlUeneuve 
Richard  L.  Vincent 
Bernard  B.  Voronln 
Gordon  R.  Wade.  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Wager 
James  P.  Wagner 
Jack  L.  Wagstaff 
Edward  P.  Wahl,  Jr. 
Maurice  O.  Waltt 


John  N.  Waldron 
Robert  A.  Walden 
Houston  E.  Walker 
James  E.  Walker 
Jerry  E.  Walker 
Laurence  A.  Walker 
Loren  E.  Walker 
Mungo  R.  Walker 
Pierre  L.  Walker 
Robert  O.  Walker 
Thomas  U.  WaU 
Bernle  J.  Wallace 
Robert  T.  Wallace 
Donald  F.  Walsh 
Walter  R  Walsh,  Jr. 
Robert  Waltman,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Ward 
Virgle  C.  Warner 
Theodore  B.  Warren, 

Jr. 
Price  I.  Watklns 
Carl  D.  Watson,  Jr. 
Henry  L.  Watson,  Jr. 
Carl  V.  Watts 
Blllle  P.  Weaver 
BUly  J.  Weaver 
James  E.  Weber 
Thomas  H.  Weber 
Robert  W.  Weeks 
Sammy  N.  Weeks 
John  Wegl 
Charles  J.  Welgman, 

Jr. 
David  E.  Welborn 
Alexander  D.  Welch 
Claire  V.  Wells 
James  W.  Wells 
Ronald  R.  Welsh 
Lloyd  J.  Wengeler 
Carl  J.  West  III 
Jack  S.  Westbrook 
BUly  D.  White 
Carlton  P.  White 
Henry  O.  White 
Robert  M.  White 
Jackie  D.  Whlteaker 
Robert  L.  Whlted 
Eddie  D.  Whitehead 
WlUls  L.  Whttehurst 
Donald  A.  Whiteside 
Jesse  J.  Whltten 
Marvin  A.  Whltten 
Jack  B.  Whltworth 
Michael  C.  WhoUey 
James  O.  Wldel 
Frank  P.  WUbourne 
III 
•  Neal  D.  Wilcox 
Charles  R  Wlleman 
Earl  K.  WUes 
Buford  B.  Wiley,  Jr. 
Henry  E.  Wllhlde 
Joe  H.  Wilier 
Oeorge  J.  WlUlams.  Jr 
Irving  D.  WUliams 
James  D.  Williams,  Jr 
James  R.  WUliams 
Roger  L.  Williams 
Samuel  O.  Williams, 

Jr. 
Donald  WlUlngham 
Hugh  L.  Winner 
RusseU  O.  wnison 
Richard  G.  Wllmes 
John  C.  Wilson 
John  P.  Wilson 
Kenneth  L.  Wilson 
Robert  L.  Wilson 
WlUlam  H.  Wilson 
Fred  M.  Winkler 
James  W.  Winn 
Richard  D.  Wise 
WllUam  J.  Witt 
Howard  A.  Wold 
WlUlam  C.  Wolfe 
WUUam  M.  Wolfe 
Kirk  S.  Wolford 
Charles  P.  Wolverton 
Nathan  A.  Wong 
Dana  J.  Wood 
Edmund  W.  Woodland 


WlUlam  E.  Woodman 
Oary  L.  Woods 
Duane  L.  Woodson 
Evan  K.  Woodworth 
Nell  R.  Wooley 
Brian  T.  Wright 
Claude  C.  Wright,  Jr. 
Eddie  B.  Wright 
James  N.  Wright 
Richard  M.  Wright 
WllUam  P.  Wright 
Michael  C.  Wunsch 
James  B.  Wyatt,  Jr. 
Bicbard  J.  Yeoman, 
James  M.  York,  Jr. 


Austin  Z  Young,  Jr. 
John  L.  Young,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Young 
Virgil  L.  Young.  Jr. 
John  F.  Zakian 
Phinip  B.  Zeman 
Richard  M.  Zell 
Jon  L.  Zellers 
Delphlnus  N.  Zlegler 
Jerry  A.  ZUnmer 
John  B.  Zlmmer 
Dennis  R.  Zoerb 
Charles  E.  Zumsteln 
Donald  L.  Zumwalt 
Robert  C.  Zwlener 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Oeorge  T.  Ackerson 
James  P.  Adams 
Thomas  E.  Albright 
James  A.  AmendoUa 
Leroy  V.  Anderson 
Marie  L.  Arnold 
John  C.  Astle 
Terrance  W.  Bache 
Peter  B.  Badger 
Jerry  K.  Balrd 
Russell  P  Balles,  Jr. 
Vance  Baker 
Bradley  E.  Barriteau 
Irving  A.  Bassett.  Jr. 
Frank  M.  Batha,  Jr. 
WlUlam  P.  Bau 
Robert  E.  Baurle 
Theodore  T.  Bean 
Oeorge  Beley 
Roger  J.  Berger 


.Jr. 


Joseph  A.  Clalone  II 
Robert    P.    Cipriani 
James  P.  Clark 
Stephen  P.  Clark 
Robert  Colonna 
Patrick  J.  Connor 
John  W.  Consolvo. 
Paul  M.  Cook  II 
Charles  S.  Cooley 
Kermlt  C.  Corcoran 
Alfred  O.  Cordes 
Albert  J.Cormier 
BUly  R.  Courtney 
William  V.  Cowan  in 
Ronald  M.  Cowln 
Chandler  C.  Crangle 
Thomas  W.  Crew  11 
Fred  B.  Crowley 
Louis  M.Croy.  Jr. 
Francis  J.  Cuddy,  Jr. 


Stephen  R.  Berkhelser  Otis  P  Curtis  IV 


Stuart  C.  Berman 
Maurice  P.  J.  Bernler 
George  V.  Bershlnsky 
Lee  H.  Bettls.  Jr. 
John  A.  Blcknas 
Norman  K.  BlUlpp 
Richard  A.  Blrcher 
Patrick  C.  Blackman 
Frank  S.  Blair 
Marvin  S.  Blair.  Jr. 
Prank  R.  Blakemore 
Lee  D.  Bodkin 
Robert  W.  Boehm 
James  B.  Bohllg 
Jay  P.  Boswell 
Earl  T.  Bowers,  Jr. 
John  W.  Bowman,  Jr 
Thomas  A.  Braaten 
Robert  J.  Bradley 
Joseph  J.  Brennan 


Terry  M.  Curtis 
Ronald  L.  Czarneckl 
Karl  E.  Dahlberg 
WllUam  B.  Daniel 
Samuel  D.  Davis 
William  J.  Davis 
Larry  A.  Dean 
Walter  E.  Deese 
Louis  A.  de  la  Garza 
Bobert  J.  de  Luca 
Thomas  B.  de  Lux 
James  B.  de  Vore 
Paul  J.  Dietz 
Daniel  C.  Douglas 
Robert  L.  Doup 
Paul  F.  Drnec 
Thomas  W. 

Drummond 
Richard  D.  Duff 
John  W.  Dumas 


Constantlnos  T.  Brown  James  V.  DuiUap 


David  L.  Brown 
David  T.  Brown 
John  P.  Brown 
Robert  O.  Brown 
Terrance  D.  Brown 
WllUam  A.  Brown 
Ronald  D.  Browne 
Randolph  D.  BruneU 
Allan  S.  Buescher 
PhUlip  G.  Burke 
Elkanah  J.  Burns,  Jr. 
Kenneth  B.  Bums 
John  D.  BurrlU 
Walter  R.  Burroughs 
Dwlght  R.  Byers 
Markham  B. 
Campalgne 


Robert  E.  Dzlalo 
Darryl  P.  Dziedzlc 
William  M.  Eaton 
Edwin  E.  Eloe 
Clark  D.  Embrey 
John  P.  Emmett.  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Emmett 
George  J. 

Eschenf  elder  in 
Richard  G.  Esler 
Donald  V.  Esmond 
Manuel  Estela 
David  P.  Evans 
Walter  B.  Fablnsky 
Helmuts  A.  Pelfs 
David  E.  Felrlng 
Ralph  E.  Fields.  Jr. 


Joseph  L.  Cannava,  Jr.  Andrew  R.  Flnlayson 
Nicholas    P.    Carluccl,  Charles  E  Finney 

jp  John  L.  Fischer,  Jr. 

Patrick  O.  Carroll  Don  W.  Flshero 

James  A.  Cathcart         WlUlan.  Cjnte 
Justice   M.   Cbambers.MorrlsO  Fletcher 


Jr. 
James  M.  Chapln 
Walton  F.  Chapman 
Michael  P.  Chervenak 
James  Chlckneas 


'  George  S.  Ford 
Robert  C.  Frame 
Thomas  L.  Franklin 
Robert  L.  Frantz 
James  E.  French 


Clayton  C.  Chrlstensen  John  K.  French 
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Barton  J.  Prlebolln 
Carlton  W.  Pulford, 

Jr. 
Philip  N.  PuJU 
Erich  E.  Oabrys 
Joeeph  C.  Oallo 
Michael  H.  OavUck 
,  Logan  T.  Gay,  Jr. 
Howard  L.  Gerlach     ' 
Perry  H.  Gesell 
Henry  P.  Gledzlnakl  , 
Robert  W.  Gillespie  It 
Clayton  S.  GUmore  T 
John  P.  Glasgow.  Jr. 
Woodruff  C.  Goble 
George  W.  Gorman 
Joaquin  C.  Graclda 
Perry  H.  Graves  in 
Alnslle  A.  Gray.  Jr. 
John  W.  Greenfield 
Bruce  E.  Grleamer 
Raleigh  R.  Griffiths 
James  D.  Groeshans 
James  W.  Groulx 
Gary  L.  GruiJ 
Raymond  A  Ouertln 
Jerald  J.  Haggerty 
Andrew  M.  Haglage 
James  C.  Hajduk 
Thomas  L.  Hall 
Bernard  Halloran 
JoHn  L.  HJflillton 
Eugene  R.  Hardman 
Jeanne  L.  Haxfln 
Kenneth  L.  Harmon 
Russell  J.  Harrison 
Ronald  J.  Hartnett 
WUllam  M.  Hatch 
Edward  Hatton  HI 
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Harold  B.  Hauptfuhri irRobert  E.  Lavender 


Gale  E.  Healvllln 
Bruce  A.  Heltz 
Ronald  A.  Hellbusch 


Stanley  G.  L.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Richard  P. 

Jozwlakowsl 
Joseph  D.  Joiner 
John  M.  Kaheny 
Lee  D.  Kane 
Lawrence  G.  Karch 
Thomas  A.  Keene 
James  M.  Kelly 
John  M.  Kelly 
Michael  S.  Kelly 
Samuel  C.  Kelly  m 
Samuel  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Kennedy 
Carl  B,  Kepford 
Ronald  R.  Kersey 
Jack  Kettler 
Joseph  W.  Kim  m 
Claude  E.  King 
Frederick  L.  Klngery 
Richard  T  Kohl 
Donald  E.  Koppen- 

haver 
John  J.  Krauer 
Earl  A.  Kruger 
Robert  J.  Kuhlman, 

Jr. 
Coleman  D.  Kuhn,  Jr. 
Kathleen  D.  Kupferer 
Anlela  Kwlatanowskl 
Francis  W.  Lamotte, 

Jr. 
Bruce  A.  Lang 
Robert  K.  Lange 
Timothy  L.  Laplaunt 
Richard  M.  Larson 
Pred  C.  Lash 
Ronald  J.  Laughlln 


Edward  L.  Michael 
Arthur  F.  Millard 
Peter  B.  MUllchap 
David  L.  Mix 
John  W.  Mohr 
Russell  E.  Moke 
Kenneth  W.  Moore 
Richard  G.  Morln 
Alfred  H.  Mossier 
Dean  L.  Mottard 
Richard  J.  MiiUer 
Jerold  A.  MuUoy 
Edward  M.  Mfm 
Thomas  E.  Nadolakl 
Thompson  D.  Neff 
Robert  E.  Nelthamnur 


Charles   J.    Schneider, 

Jr. 
Klaus  D.  Schrelber 
WUllam  O.  Schwars 
James  L.  Scott 
Janice  C.  Scott 
James  W.  Seal 
James  E.  Seltz 
George  A.  Shafer 
Michael  N.  Shahan 
Michael  J.  Sharbaugh 
Terry  K.  Shaw 
Jainea  J.  Shea  n 
Robert  A.  Shearer 
WUllam    A.    Sheridan, 

Jr. 


James  H.  Nelson  MUlard  M.  SheU 

Russell  L.  Nelson  Donna  J.  Sherwood 

Thomas  S.  Nelson  HI  Robert  J.  Short,  Jr. 
Allen  D.  Nettlelngbam Derek  A.  Shubln 
Gary  L.  Newklrk  Kenneth  C.  Shumate 

Denver  L.  Newman.  Jr.  Anthony  E.  Sibley 
Richard  B.  Newton  Bruce  H.  Simmons 
Michael  K.  Nlckersoa  James  O.  Singer 


John  P.  Noel,  Jr. 
PhUUp  C.  Norton 
Henry  R.  Notbliart 
Peter  W.  Oatls 
Stephen  J.  O'Neill 


Thomas  D.  Slzemore 
Cameron  M.  Smith 
John  R.  Smith 
Larry  E.  Smith 
Marscball  I.  Smith 


John  P.  Oppenbulaen  Michael  Z.  Smith 


Edmond  H.  Lawrence 
Michael  R.  Layman 
Shawn  W.  Leach 


James  0.  Orr 

Edward  V.  Osborne 

Thomas  P.  O'Toole 

Leslie  M.  Palm 

Peter  L.  Perkins.  Jr. 

Warren  B.  Partain,  Jr.  Richard  E 

James  A.  Pelll,  Jr. 

James  L.  Pendland,  Jr 

Guy  A.  Pete,  Jr. 

wiuiam  C.  Peters 

Dennis  A.  Peterson 

Charles  L.  PhUllpa 


Edward  A.  Smyth 
James  A.  Splnks  ni 
Robert  L.  Spooner 
Amy  E.  SpratUn 
Larry  J.  Springer 

Squires 
Norman  S.  Stahl 
Joanne  L.  Stangen- 

berger 
Richard  A.  Steele 
Jack  W.  Stephenson. 

Jr. 


iVrnprT  V»^rtV,r^T^„7,r    „r  Weller  A.  PhlUlpe  m  Richard  A.  Stewart 

James  J,  Henderson  Ijlwalter  V.  Lemmond  r.o„i8  t   ««««  ^        t^.,^..  n.   .otm 


Wallace  Q.  Henderson 
Charles  D.  Henrlcks 
Peter  M  Heeser 
Robert  Hickerson 
John  L.  Hickman 
Robert  G.  HUl 
Robert  T.  HUl  in 
Munn  E.  Hinds.  Jr. 
Edmond  R.  Hlnkle 
James  D.  Hlntz 
Miles  M.  Hodges 
Richard  W.  Hodory 
Patricia  A.  HoHielnz 
John  Holderness 
Stanley  M.  Holmes.  Jr 
John  C.  Holmgreen 

Jr. 
Rajinond  J. 

Hoogendoorn 


Richard  P.  Hoogerwer  Samuel  R.  Marrone 


Walter  S.  Horsfall 
Nathaniel  R.  Hoskot 

Jr 
Darrel  R.  Hotard.  Jr. 
Jack  D.  Howell 
John  C.  Howell 
James  L.  Huff 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Robert  D.  Hule.  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Hulslander 
James  G.  Hulsey,  Jr, 
Ralph  P.  Hundley 
Donald  R.  Huskey 
William  R.  Hunt.  Jr. 
Homer  G.  Hutchinson 

m 

Larry  W.  Hutson 
John  S.  Hyde 
Prank  M.  Izenour,  Jr. 
Dennis  D.  W.  Jackson 
Marvin  L.  Jackson 
Randall  N,  Jacobsen 
Christopher  P. 

Jameson 
William  M.  Jarosz 
Jack  D.  Jewell 
James  E.  Johnson 
William  P.  Johnson 


ni 

Robert  C.  Lewis 
Newton  A.  Lleurance, 

Jr. 
Bobby  R.  Light 
Ralph  B.  Ulja 
Steven  P.  Llndsey 
Prank  E.  Llttlebury 
Herman  I.  Little,  Jr. 
Andrew  M.  Lloyd  HI 
Robert  E.  Logan,  Jr. 
Carl  E.  Long 
John  T.  Lovell 
Willis  J,  Lovltt,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Lowery 
Robert  E,  Lund 
Arthur  N.  Mangham. 

Jr. 
Bruce  D  Mansdorf 


Jr. 


Myles  C.  Still 
James  C.  Stokes, 
James  E.  StoU 
Terry  W.  Stone 
Thomas  D.  Stouffer 
Robert  R.  Stout 
Charles  A.  Sudholt 


James  J.  Marshall 
David  O.  Martin 
Thomas  D.  Martin 
William  R. 

Masclangelo.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Matthews 
Dean  H.  Matzko 
Jeffery  W.  Maurer 
William  G.  McBrlde. 

Jr. 
Jimmy  W.  McClung 
Richard  S.  Mc- 

Connell,  Jr. 
James  F  McCool  III 
Denis  H.  McDonald 
Patrick  J.  Mc- 

Elhlnney 
Harold  S.  McGlnnis. 

Jr. 
Donna  R.  McLennan 
Edward  L.  Mc- 

Menany,  Jr. 
Warren  R.  McPherson 
Antoinette  E. 

Meenach 
Pred  J.  Meier,  Jr. 
Eugene  G.  Melners 
Bradford  B.  Meyers 


Louis  T.  Pierce,  J*. 
Charles  W.  Plgott 
John  P.  Plndel,  Jr. 
John  M.  Plnkerton 
Sam  Plsacreta 
Robert  S.  Plalsance 
Erie  L.  Plunkett,  J». 
Edward  J.  Polaaek.  Jt.  John  M.  Suhy 
John  R.  Pope  John  J.  Sullivan 

Prank  D.  Powell  Patrick  J.  Sullivan 

Paul  J.  Prinster  Terry  P.  Swanger 

David  S.  Randall,  Jr.  James  D.  Swlnson.  Jr. 
David  L.  Rankin  William  P.  Symolon 

Geoffrey  K.  RasmussenDale  C.  Synnes 
Charles  Rechtenbach  Stephen  A.  Tace 
Ross  N.  Reeves  HI       Joseph  K.  Taussig  III 
Lawrence  C.  David  E.  Taylor 

Relfsnider  Charles  D.  Tebrlch 

Andrew  D.  Reidstetter  William  K.  Terrell 
David  W.  Rice  John  W.  Theisen 

William  M.  Rice  William  E.  Thompson 

Clarence   E.   Richards,  Thomas  L.  Thompson 

Jr.  Martin  A.  Tlce 

James  S.  Richardson      Richard  J.  Tipton 
Robert  L.  Rldenour      Thomas  A.  Toth 


Charles  N.  RUey 
Brian  A.  Rlndt 
Robert  J.  Rlordan 
Robert  R.  Rivers 
Prank  H.  Roberts,  Jr. 


John  B.  Toy,  Jr. 
Edward  L.  Trainor 
Kevin  P.  Trainor 
WUllam  E.  Treadwell 
Robert  E.  Trigalet 


Roland  G.  Robertson  Alan  J.  Tuccl 
David  B.  Roblson         Clara  L.  Tucker 
Richard  D.  Rodrlgue«  WUllam  D.  Turnbull 
Robert  T.  Rohweller    EUsworth  J.  Turse,  Jr. 


Alex  F.  Roland 

Dennis  M.  Rolland 

Hugh  A.  Ronalds 

William  L.  Roebe 

Zebedee  L.  Rusli 

Billy  E.  Ruseell 

Woodson  A.  Sadler,  Jr.  Eric  P.  Vlsser 

Ronald  J.  Sagnimenl  Michael  L.  Vlzas 

Douglas  T. 

Schanzenbac 
PhUip  M.  Scherer 
Barbara  A.  Schmidt 
Raymond  H.  Schmidt  Martha  S.  Webb 
Robert  G.  Schmltt        John  Wegl 


Curtis  A.  Twlddy,  Jr. 
Andres  Vaart 
WlUlam  P.  Vacca 
Jay  H.  Vandyne 
Chauncey  D.  Venuto 
Peter  N.  Vldlto 


Sidney  S.  Wade,  Jr. 
Laurence  A.  Walker 
Thomas  V.  Wall 
Walter  R.  Walsh,  Jr. 


AUen  E.  Web 
Alexander  D.  Welch 
Daniel  L.  Welker 
Harriet  T.  Wendel 
Carl  J.  West  III 
Buddy  P.  Westmore- 
land 
John  K.  Wetter 
Carlton  P.  White 
Robert  M.  White 
Eddie  D.  Whitehead 
Michael  C.  WhoUey 
Prank  P.  Wilbourne 

III 
Buford  B.  Wiley,  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Willett 
Delvin  R.  Williams 
James  D.  Williams,  Jr. 
James  R.  Williams 
Joseph  H.  Williams 
Roger  L.  Williams 
Thomas  W.  William- 
son 


Digby  H.  WlUard 
Richard  G.  Wllmes 
Lynn  W.  Wilson 
Fred  M.  Winkler 
James  W.  Winn 
WllUam  C.  E.  Wolfe 
Nathan  A.  K.  Wong 
Dana  J.  Wood 
Larry  A.  Wood 
Evan  K.  Woodworth 
William  P.  Wright 
Michael  C.  Wunsch 
Kenneth  A.  Wymer 
Richard  J.  Yeoman 
VlrgU  L.  Young,  Jr. 
Nels  C.  Youngstrom. 

Jr. 
John  S.  Zdanowskl 
Richard  M.  Zell 
Jon  L.  Zellers 
Phillip  B.  Zeman 
Jerry  A.  Zimmer 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Richard  L.  Akin 
Charles  R.  Allison  HI 
David  S.  Althaus 
James  H.  Amos,  Jr. 
Gordon  E.  Anderson 
Joseph  T.  Anderson 
James  E.  Anthony 
Michael  J.  Arent 
Grey  C.  Axtell 
Steven  D.  Bailey 
WllUam  C.  Bailey  II 
Wheeler  L.  Baker 


Charles  W.  Campbell 
Reld  O.  Carlock 
Roy  L.  Carter 
Richard  P.  Cassldy 
Robert  E.  Castle 
Joseph  M.  Chalsson 
Andrew  L.  Charlson 
Patrick  P.  Chorpenn- 

ing 
Louis  E.  CimagUa 
James  L.  Clark 
John  R.  Cole 


George  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  Robert  L.  Collins 
John  T.  Balha  WUllam  T.  Collins 

John  D.  Bank  Richard  A.  Combs 

Richard  E.  Barber         Donald  L.  Conover 
Clarke  C.  Barnes  George  S.  Converse 

Charles  W.  Barrett,  Jr.  Richard  E.  Cooper 
Drew  J.  Barrett  III  Walter  O.  CottreU 
Gary  W.  Basham  Wayne  L.  Courtney 

Clarence  E.  Bates.  Jr.    Norman  B.  Crawford 
Michael  J.  Baumhover  Clarence  S.  Crowe 


David  C.  Beard 
Donald  A.  Beaufalt 
Larry  R.  Beeson 
Stephen  E.  Beiser 
Roy  S.  Belcher  III 
James  D.  Bell 
Jack  W.  Below 
John  R.  Benesh,  Jr. 
Ralph  L.  Bertelson 
Kenneth  W.  Best 
Donald  R.  Bishop 
David  A.  Blakely 
William  P.  Blum 
Kenneth  P.  Boechler 
John  A.  Bohn 
Charles  P.  Bolden,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Bolger 
Gilbert  H.  Bolton 
Craig  P.  Boulton 
Tillman  S.  Boxell 
Stephen  C.  Brandt 
WUllam  J.  Brennan 
Christopher  W. 

Brindle 
Robert  A.  Brooks 
Homer  W.  Brookshlre. 

Jr. 
Michael  D.  Brosee 
Gary  W.  Bross 
David  Brown 
Jack  P.  Brown 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Charles  P.  Brust 
Helmut  B.Bubbel 
Roger  D.  BuUard 
Michael  W.  Burkhart 
Lynn  A.  Burrill 
Michael  A.  Burrows 
Earl  D.  Byler 
Conrad  H.  Cadman 
Robert  E.  Cahlll 
Charles  F.  Caldwell 


Michael  J.  Cummings 
John  P.  Dalton 
Stephen  J.  Danaher 
Jack  A.  Davis 
WUllam  R.  Davis  III 
Charles  G.  Dean,  Jr. 
Peter  M.  Degnan 
Robert  R.  DeGolian 
Wayne  A.  Deines 
David  K.  Denson 
James  A.  Detch 
Francis  A.  Dlell 
Charles  A.  Dlttmar, 

Jr. 
Ronald  B.  Doble 
Raymond  S.  Dolgert 
Walter  L.  Domina 
William  I.  Donaldson, 

Jr. 
Charles  R.  Donofrio 
David  T.  Dotson.  Jr. 
James  H.  Dubose,  Jr. 
Brendan  Duff 
Patrick  E.  Duffy 
Dennis  E.  Dugan 
Michael  T.  Duncan 
Donald  L.  Dziggel 
Samuel  G.  Easterbrook 

III 
Jerry  D.  Edwards 
Gordon  L.  Elsert 
Milton  J.  Eislmlnger 
Patrick  N.  Ellis 
John  R.  Erlckson 
Olav  J.  Elspenes 
Richard  S.  Everhart 
Richard  G.  Ewers 
Thomas  W.  Pant 
Paul  C.  Farmer 
Oscar  B.  Pears,  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Pedeles 
John  R.  Fenton 
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Kenneth  A.  Pish 
John  F.  Flammang,  Jr. 
Marvin  H.  Floom,  Jr. 
Will  R.  Forrest 
James  D.  Fortune 
Charles  R.  Fox 
John  P.  Praser,  Jr. 
Laurence  W.  Frederick 
Charles  H.  Gallina 
Gary  L.  R.  Gerard 
Richard  E.  Glantz 
Richard  P.  Gliets- 

mann,  Jr. 
John  X.  Golich 
Ronald  J.  Gonzales 
Robert  B.  Goodrich 
Gary  J.  Goslin 
Lawrence  D.  Graeber 
William  J.  Graham 
Laurens  B.  Grandy, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Gray 
Joseph  R.  Green 
Wallace  C.  Gregson, 

Jr. 
Allen  D.  Gulns,  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Hagee 
Clarence  E.  Hagstrom, 

Jr. 
Lee  A.  Hal  torn  m 
Roger  C.  Ham 
Larry  E.  Hamblln 
Richard  D.  Hammer 
Edward  C.  Hammer- 
beck 
Stuart  D.  Hammons 
William  F.  Haizlip,  Jr. 
Tliomas  G.  Harkins 
Thomas  F.  Harper 
George  K.  Harris 
James  P.  Hartready, 

Jr. 
Timothy  M.  Hartsook 
Robert  C.  Haskett 
Dean  H.  Hattan 
John  E.  Hayes 
Robert  G.  Hempel 
John  F.  Hendry 
Clifford  F.  Henes  n 
Robert  W.  Hensley 
John  C.  Hergert  HI 
James  C.  Hess 
Robert  T.  Hlckln- 

botham 
Edward  A.  Hlghers 
Elber  A.  Hlghers.  Jr. 
AUyn  J.  Hinton,  Jr. 
Michael  G.  Hire 
Charles  D.  HoeUe,  Jr, 
Timothy  G.  Hoff 
John  J.  HoUy 
John  W.  Hooper 
Dennis  K.  Howe 
Paul  A.  Howes 
John  C.  Howland 
Harvey  E.  Huffffman 
WUUam  C.  Hunt 
Jerry  L.  Hyde 
David  H.  Ingram 
Erin  L.  Ireland,  Jr. 
Albert  P.  Jackson 
Wayne  T.  Janecek 
Barry  E.  Jankiewicz 
Herman  R.  Jennette, 

Jr. 
Fred  W.  Johnson 
Gerald  E.  Johnson 
Delver  J.  Jones 
James  D.  Jones 
Michael  A.  Kalashian 
Wayne  S.  Keck 
Lawrnece  G.  Kelley 
Lawrence  H.  Kener 
Lioyd  E.  Kenney 
John  P.  Klley 
Charles  H.  Kinney 
Jack  W.  Klimp 
David  T.  Knapp 
Prank  L.  Kooevar 
Walter  J.  Kowalewski 
Ellsworth  R.  Kramer 
Dwight  D.  Kranz,  Jr. 


Jon  J.  Kratz 
Michael  L.  Kudalis 
Philip  A.  Lahlum 
John  H.  Lakin 
Rober  R.  Lalonde 
Robert  D.  Lankes,  Jr. 
Roy  A.  Larkln 
Ivan  O.  Larsh 
Michael  N.  La  Valle 
Richard  A.  Lawrence 
Thomas  I.  Leach 
Stephen  B.  Leslie 
Charles  M.  Lohman 
David  M.  Lohr 
Andrew  K.  Long,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Loughlln 
Thomas  J.  Loughran 
Cotmle  B.  Lovett 
Robert  K.  Lunday,  Jr. 
Ross  M.  MacAsklU 
David  B.  MacFarlane 
John  M.  Mack 
Robert  J.  Mack 
Ronald  A.  Malmgren 
John  W.  Mann 
James  A.  Marapotl 
Richard  J.  Marlen 
Jeffrey  A.  Marlin 
Douglas  B.  May 
James  C.  May 
Michael  R.  McCarty 
Charles  W.  McCoy, 

Jr. 
Scott  E.  McDanlel 
John  C.  McKay 
Michael  B.  McKelthen 
Norman  E.  McKonly, 

Jr. 
Jon  M.  McNerney 
Anthony  R.  Medley 
Stephen  N.  Melgaard 
Patrick  A.  Michel 
Charles  A.  Millard 
Charles  G.  Miller 
Rodney  A.  Miller 
Charles  P.  Minor  III 
Joseph  A.  Mitchell,  Ji 
Carl  W.  Monk,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Moore 
James  B.  Moore,  Jr. 
Dermott  W.  Morley 
Michael  C.  Morsch- 

auser 
Leonard  J.  Mrozak 
Larry  A.  Mueller 
James  E.  MuUoy,  Jr. 
William  H.  Munyon 
Curtis  W.  Murray,  Jr 
Terrence  P.  Murray 
Martin  J.  Macrelli 
John  E.  Nelthammer 
Garry  D.  Nelson 
John  S.  Newby,  Jr, 
Domnic  Nlcolosl,  Jr, 
Thomas  E.  Noel 
Oliver  L.  North 
Timothy  P.  Nunan 
WiUiam  L.  Nyland 
Christopher  C. 

O'BankB 
Bryan  D.  O'Connor 
Steven  J.  Oder 
Malcolm  L.  Ogilvie, 

Jr. 
Spencer  P.  Olsen 
John  F.  O'Nell 
Richmond  D.  O'Neill 
Wllbert  E.  Orem,  Jr. 
Jerry  D.  Owen 
Mackubln  T.  Owens, 

Jr. 
WUllam  M.  Palmer, 

Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Pantke 
Pred  M.  Parkowskl 
Michael  L.  Patrow 
George  M.  Pease 
Charles  A.  Pelletler 
Robert  R.  Petering 
WlUlam  O.  Peters 
Thomas  H.  Petersen 


Ross  T.  Petersen 
Robert  H.  Pfelffer 
Roy  F.  Phillips 
Richard  L.  Piper 
Richard  D.  F>orrello 
Paul  B.  Pratt,  Jr. 
Theodore  M.  Prlnty 
Lloyd  H.  Prosser 
Jerry  B.  PuUium 
Norman  D.  Raderer 
Raymond  C.  Raece 
WUllam  E.  Rans- 

bottom 
Arthur  J.  Rauchle,  Jr. 
Joseph  V.  Reasbeck 

III 
John  M.  Reddeck 
Joseph  D.  Reich 
Victor  P.  Reston 
Jesse  W.  Rlgby 
Brian  B.  Riley 
David  B.  Ripley 
James  D.  Ritchie 
James  H.  Roach 
Joseph  W.  Roach 
Marlen  C.  Robb,  Jr. 
Leonard  T.  Roberts 
Ray  A.  Roberts 
WllUam  E.  Roberts 
Joe  D.  Robinson 
Christian  A.  Rodatz 
Craig  S.  Roepke 
Wayne  E.  Rollings 
Mark  A.  Roman 
Jeffrey  T.  Ronald 
OrviUe  G.  Rowe 
Jimmle  L.  Russell 
Charles  H.  Schaefer 
Marc  A.  Scheele 
Edwin  S.  Schick  in 
WUllam  J.  Schmltt 
WUllam  H.Schopf  el 

III 
Lowell  N.  Schwankl 
Eric  D.  Shafer 
Rodnev  E.  Shapiro 
Colin  B.  SUlers.  Jr. 
Gordon  L.  SlUiker,  Jr. 
Herbert  P.  Silva 
Charles  H.  Silver,  Jr. 
Michael  K.  Simmons 


Tom  E.  Sullck,  Jr, 
Calvin  L.  Swanson 
Thomas  K.  Tardy 
WUllam  M.  Taylor 
James  P.  Terry 
Allan  O.  Thaut 
Daniel  L.  Thompson 
Larry  M.  Thrasher 
Christopher  S.  Tibbs 
Raymond  S.  Tlney,  Jr. 
WUllam  F.  Tltterud 
Joseph  B.  Towle 
George  L.  Townsend 
Tompson  R.  Toyama 
Thomas  B.  Trammell, 

Jr. 
James  N.  Treadwell 
Mark  C.  Treanor 
George  E.  Tucker 
Travis  J.Tucker 
WlUiam  T.  Tucker 
Thomas  D.  Turner 
Daniel  V.  Urban 
Edwin  R.  Valdez 
Dyrck  H.  Van  Dusen 
Rondall  L.  Van  Houtan 
Earnest  A.  Van  Huss 
Theodore  R.  VlvUac- 

qua 
James  L.  Volkmar 
Rudy  J.  Wadle.  Jr. 
Kim  A.  Wahtera 
Stephen  T.  Walmey 
Prank  N.  Waldrop 
Patrick  G.  Waller 
Roger  P.  Wanlata 
Buddy  A  Ward 
WUllam  D.  Warren 
Francis  P.  Warrington 
Myron  Wasluta 
James  L.  Watson,  Jr. 
Walter  T.  Weathers, 

Jr. 
James  H.  Webb,  Jr. 
Terence  A.  Welgel 
Donald  R.  Weiler 
Lawrence  W.  Wells 
Paul  F.  Wendler 
Charles  T.  Westcott, 

Jr. 
Newell  J.  Weston 
William  A.  Wheeler 


Clyde  E.  Smith,  Jr. 
Lawrence  W.  Smith  in  Robert  L.  Whl  taker 
Ralph  E.  G.  Slnke,  Jr.    John  F.  Whittle 
Ronald  D.  Skow 


Daniel  M.  Smith 
George  Solhan 
Dennis  L.  Snook 
Mark  S.  Splain 
Louis  J.  Stanlslao 
Peter  R.  Stenner 
Arnold  T.  Stevens,  Jr. 
Michael  D.  Stewart 
James  V.  Stlger 


Douglas  P.  Wllta 
Kirby  L.  Williams 
Rickey  D.  Williamson 
Carl  R.  Wilson.  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Wilson 
Guy  C.  Windheim 
James  D.  Wojtasek 
Walter  J.  Wood 
Claud  V.  Woodard 
Thomas  G.  Woods 


George  F.  St.  John  III  Walte  W.  Worden,  Jr. 

Dennis  M.  Storm  James  A.  Yorg 

Richard  C.  Strack  Fred  J.  Young,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Strouse  Donald  F.  Zeller 
John  M.  Struble 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4), 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Terrance  A.  Conner       Andrew  M.  Olesak 
Howard  Holden  Howard  W.  Vandoren 

Paul  H.  Leahy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3), 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law; 


Louis  Acosta 
Kenneth  E.  Allen 
Joseph  L.  Backo 
Paul  R.  Baker 
Walter  T.  Baschnagel 
John  W.  Bishop 
Eugene  A.  Bowen 
Wallace  D.  Bracken 


George  H.  Brandt.  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Brooks 
Charles  O.  Brown 
Jerry  E.  Bunting 
Paul  W.  Capelle 
Darl  G.  Capps 
Kenneth  W.  Clem 
George  W.  Champion 
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Charles  E.  Long 
Charles  J.  Loof ,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Macfarlane 
Paul  B.  Magulre 
Leon  Mattox 
Robert  J.  McWhorter 
John  J.  Miles 
Robert  D.  MUler 
Glenn  P.  MllUman 
Douglas  W.  Montana 
Roger  a.  Morgan 
Anthony  Mucci 
Paul  A.  Myers,  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Newman 
Peter  W.  Nlcolal 
WUllam  Noonan,  Jr. 
Henry  W.  Nyenbrlnk 
Howard  C.  Oakley 
Eugene  J.  Ockuly 
James  O.  Olsen 
WlUiam  H.  Omdahl 
Charles  W.  Paschen 
Arthur  R.  Pearce 
Benson  Peltzer,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Pope 
Bebe  B.  Porter 
,Sam  J.  Prato 
Dale  Raymond 
Thomas  E.  Redlcan 
Daniel  W.  Richards 
Richard  L  Ross 
Stephen  J.  Rosta 
Richard  S.  Russell  II 
January  T.  Sakert,  Jr. 
WUUam  C.  Schlondrop 
Paul S. Shank 
Charles  W.  Smith.  Jr. 
John  M.  Steele,  Jr. 
Joe  W.  Stone.  Jr. 
James  H.  Stowell 
Guy  S.  Stroup 
Prank  R  Sutherland 
Charles  C.  Taylor 
Thomas  P.  Tavlor 
Allen  B.  ThrallklU 
Edwin  D.  Tldwell 
Howard  L.  Underwood 
Alan  W.  WaldenvUle 
Richard  E.  Weatherly 
David  C.  Weber 
Louis  L.  White 
James  J.  Wlese 
Floyd  B.  Worcester 
Robert  L.  Worley 


Ralston  S.  Clinch 
Edwin  J.  Coyle 
Alvln  L.  Craig 
Rolland  M.  Dalbey 
Robert  G.  Dletz 
Bernard  R.  Doran 
Edward  A.  G.  Downes 
Duane  R.  Doyle 
William  P.  DrlscoU 
Emmett  D.  Duncan 
Joe  H.  England 
Wendel  P.  Pager 
Robert  D.  Favreau 
George  W.  Fenwlck 
Ravmond  E.  Ferguson. 

Jr. 
John  B,  Petchko 
Billy  J.  Plfer 
George  A.  Fischer 
Clyde  W.  Folsom 
BlUy  K.  Gabriel 
Thomas  R.  Gardner 
Antonio  F.  Garlbay 
Barry  J.  Georgia 
Ernest  L.  Gibson,  Jr. 
Lester  R.  Grose 
Clarence    L.    Guthrie, 

Jr. 
William  J.  Gwaltney 
Richard  J.  Hanna 
Ronald  C.  Harrison 
Lawrence  E.  Harry,  Jr. 
Lyle  C.  Hassen 
Donald  L.  Hazlett 
Joe  P.  Hedrlck 
Robert  A.  Heusner 
Wellington  A.  Hlester 

Jr. 
James  F.  HoUis 
Byron  L.  Houggard 
Edmond  R.  Humm 
AUyn  A.  Humphreys 
Archer  D.  Hurd 
Daniel  J.  Hurley 
Joseph  A.  Johann 
Dan  E.  Johnson 
James  R.  Kelly 
George  F.  Kenner 
Bernard  W.  Keroack 
Walter  R.  Ketrlng,  Jr. 
Frank  A.  Lambert 
Billy  B.  Larue 
John  E.  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Randall  W.  Lichty 
WUllam  E.  Lisenby 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2).  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Norbert  H.  Adams 
Frank  L.  Ahsue 
Phillip  D.  AUum 
George  L.  Alvarez 
Ronald  S.  Ambrose 
Byron  A.  Anderson 
Darren  R.  Atkins 
George  P.  Aylward 
Glenn  C.  Bargerstock 
Daniel  D.  Barth 
Donice  R.  Bartlett 
Rodney  A.  Beal 
Benjamin  W.  Beck 
Thomas  V.  Allen 
Robert  C.  AJUson 
Ronald  H.  Alnutt 
Robert  D.  Amos,  Jr. 
Douglas  E.  Anderson 
Raymond  F.  Asselin 
Rodney  F.  Ayers 
Marion  R.  Baggs 
Boyd  B.  Bare 
Wlndle  W.  Barnett 
Hector  Barrientes 
Robert  C.  Bash 
Henry  S.  Bass 
George  L.  Begor 
George  J.  Bennett 
Robert  W.  Bennett 
Robert  C.  Benson 
Kenneth  W.  Berkey 


Calvin  J.  Berton 
Homer  E.  Bever 
John  A.  Binder 
Jerry  C.  Black 
Thomas  M.  Bland 
PhUip  W.  Blaylock 
Brent  S.  Bofenkamp 
Lee  A.  Boise 
Richard  D.  Bondurant 
Alfred  J.  Borowy 
Edward  B.  Boyle 
Eddis  J.  Bradford 
Garold  N.  Brocks 
Robert  D.  Brooks 
Arthur  J.  Brown 
Benjamin  M.  Brown 
Ekjnald  J.  Brown 
John  H.  Brown,  Jr. 
Arthur  Brownfleld  m 
Clarence  C.  Bryant 
Jeat  Bullock 
Robert  H.  Canning 
Charles  E.  Cannon 
James  R.  Cannon 
Anthony  P.  Caputo 
Edward  Cardoza 
Gary  L.  Carnlcle 
John  E.  Carter 
Roger  E.  Carver 
Grover  C.  Casen 
Ernest  H.  Gates 
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Arthur  J.  Chapman 
Marshall  C.  ChaM 
Larry  D.  Choate 
Edgar  L.  demons 
Wilfred  J.  Clifford 
Charles  P.  Colleton, 

Jr. 
Howard  J  Collins 
Joan  M.  Collins 
Hubert  C.  Comett 
John  F.  Cralglow 
Larry  O.  Cravens 
Charles  R.  Craynon 
Charles  P.  Cross 
Robert  J.  Dal  ton 
Olenn  L.  Darst,  Jr. 
John  W.  Davis,  Jr. 
John  W.  Baure 
Travis  E.  Belcher 
Ronald  R.  Benolt 
Thomas  O  Benson 
Bobby  P.  Bequette 
Cecil  B.  Berryman 
Lois  J.  Bertram 
Robert  W.  Bland 
Otis  W.  Bledsoe 
William  Blott 
Oary  M.  Boggess 
Jackson  D.  Boley,  Jr 
Leo  C.  Boutin 
JoTin  H. -Bower 
BtTly  T.  Branch 
Oary  L.  Bringham 
Austin  M.  Bromley 
John  V.  Brooks 
Robert  D.  Bunner 
Jack  H.  Burrell 
Pred  J  Call 
Marlon  O.  Cameron 
Donald  A.  Camper 
Robert  A.  Carney 
Robert  W.  Carswell 
Charles  V.  Clark 
C\irtls  R.  Clark 
Donald  J.  Clark 
Raymond  C.  Clausenj 
Larry  A.  Connln 
Anthony  J.  Cotterell 
Stanley  E.  Cottle 
Donald  L.  Cramer 
Duane  E.  Crawford 
Ronald  K.  Crockf ord 
John  T.  Crowe 
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WUUam  J.  Perral 
Wolfgang  H.  Fleck 
Jerry  D.  Floe 
Norman  R.  Ford 
William  D  Pranks 
Leo  P.  Gagnon 
Michael  P.  Galasky 
Craig  D.  Gallan 
Robert  L.  Garoutte 
Robert  T.  Garrow 
Donald  T.  Gatton 
Harold  S.  Gazaway 
Robert  L.  Gibson 
Earl  E.  Giles 
Charles  N.  Goff 
Tom  A.  Golden 
Ronald  W.  Gould 
Alan  N.  Graham 
Wayne  K.  Gray 
Ray  H.  Green 
Bryan  O.  Griffith 
James  H.  Griffith 
Richard  L.  Grivner 
Robert  M.  Gulley 
Robert  E.  Gwaltney 
Pred  Gypin,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Hamilton 
Walter  R.  Hampton 
Emmett  L.  Haney 
Thomas  E.  Hann 
James  P.  Hansen 
Charles  D.  Harrell,  Jr. 
Arturo  Plores 
Edwin  C.  Ford,  Jr. 
John  H.  Praser 
John  P.  Preltaa 
Stanley  L.  French 
Arthur  J.  Purtney,  Jr. 
Alfredo  S.  Garcia 
Bernard  E.  Gardner 
Leroy  A.  Garrett 
Haywood  P.  Gibtw 
Michael  Glerczynskl 
Nell  W.  Goddard 
Samuel  M.  Gordon 
Joseph  A.  Goulet 
Oliver  P.  Gotir,  Jr. 
Jack  C.  Green 
Jessie  Grimes 
Thomas  J.  Hager 
Robert  L.  Haines 
Ronald  E.  Hardy 
Robert  D.  Harrison 
Joe  H.  Hatchel 


Robert  L.  Davis  „  „ 

Anthony  A.  Degennaio  Jerome  D.  Hayes 
Hubert  D.  Dejaynes  1    Paul  C.  Haynes 
John  W.  Dlllinger,  Jr]    Gordon  E.  Helshman 
David  C.  Dirks  '    ^*'-""°   "-" 


Richard  H.  Dittman 
Prank  H.  Dowden 
Sidney  E.  Durham 
George  H.  Dustman. 

Jr. 
H.  L.  Dykes 
Victor  B.  Elder  n 
Vernon  R.  Elliott 
Roy  P.  Palgout 
Jon  H.  Fasnacht 
Ralph  L.  Pecke 
James  E.  Fields 
Paul  S.  Flaherty 
Thomas  E.  Davis 
Remain  L.  Deffes,  Jr. 
Don  E.  Diederich 
Leroy  Dobson 
Billy  D.  Donnell 
Daniel  B.  Dorn 
Thomas  L.  Doss 
Jerome  Drucker 


Charles  R.  Hern 
Leroy  Hicks 
Robert  C.  Hltte  III 
John  W.  Horton 
Walter  D.  Huels 
Thomas  Y.  Hundley 
Roosevelt  Hurt 
Rolf  R.  Iversen 
Charles  R.  Jernlgan 
Joseph  M.  Jewett 
Bobbie  J.  Johnston 
Darrell  G.  Johnston 
John  A.  Jones 
John  E.  Journey 
Martin  F.  Kahl 
Roger  L.  Keatley 
Eugene  L.  Keiter 
Ralph  E.  Kelly 
Edward  D.  Kemmis 
Peter  C.  Kendall  HI 
Arthur  L.  Kent.  Jr. 
Samuel  L.  Kerr 


Michael  J.  Duggan.  Jii.  James  Klght 


Donald  R.  Dunagan 
Bobby  E.  Dusek 
Eugene  W.  Elfes 
Thurlow  D.  Ellis 
Fred  C.  English 
Lewis  J.  Fallon.  Jr. 
John  T.  Panning 
William  T.  Farrow 
Joseph  P. 

Peatherston.  Jr. 
Barry  E.  Felllnger 


George  C.  Kinslow 
Joe  J.  Koliha 
Don  T.  Harris 
,  William  H.  Harris 
I  Leonard  J.  Harrison 
Berne  C.  Hart 
Orvllle  L.  Hastle 
Harry  A.  Haught 
Robert  D.  Hawkins 
Thomas  E.  Hayward 
Edgar  W.  Hennlnger 


Frank  E.  Hensel 
Dale  R.  Hlller 
Jack  Hofstra 
James  N.  Hoik 
Carl  L.  Huddleson 
John  L.  Irons 


Harry  R.  Moller 
Clarence  G.  Moore 
Robert  D.  Moorhead 
Pasquale  J.  Morocco 
Jerald  J.  Morrison 
Joseph   R.   Morrissette 


Arthur  R.  Jacobsen,  Jr. Daniel  H.  McQueary 
Clifton  S.  Jenkins,  Jr.  George  B.  Meegan 


James  Jennings 
Donald  R.  Johnson 
Luis  A.  Juares 
Gary  S.  Kee 
Charles  R.  Kelllson 
Jessie  W.  Kelley 
Charles  L.  Kiper 
Robert  L.  Klocb 
William  L.  Kramer 
Kay  E.  Kramp 


James  M.  Meehleder 
Edmund  M.  Mello 
Edward  H.  Myer.  Jr. 
Anthony  P.  Mllavlc 
Ashby  R.  Miller 
Thomas  J.  Miller 
Rex  B.  Moody 
Edward  L.  Moore  II 
Pred  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Theodore  C.  Moore 


William  L.  Kroellnger  Robert  O.  Morllla 

Robert  P.  Lacoursiere    Don  E.  Mosley 

Roger  L.  Laton 

Donald  E.  Laughner 

Roger  O.  Ledoux 

WUUam  B.  Lee 

Joseph  A.  Leonskl 

Lawrence  J.  Lepage 

James  W.  Lewallen 

Junior  Lilly 

Frederick  R.  Loughren 


Timothy  J.  Murphy 
Glenn  N.  Myers 
Arthur  G.  Nadeau 
Gary  L.  Nail 
Gerald  R.  Naperalskl 
Charles  P.  Needles 
John  N.  Newman 
Charles  W. 
O'CchlplnU 


WUUam  N.  Lowe  William  J.  O'Hara 

David  W.  Ley  John  O.  Olsen 

MUlard    P.    Matthews.william  J.  Parker.  Jr. 

Jr.  Bobby  J.  Parrlsh 

Peter  J.  Matthews        Paul  R.  Pelczarskl 
Lawrence  W.  Matras    WlUlam  M.  Pelto 
William  L.  Mazourek  Francis  A.  Pepe 
WUUam    T.    McAuley  Edmund  T.Peregoy 

n  Arthur  A.  Pierce 

WUllam  D.  McCaU,  Jr.  jack  N.  Rabvm 
Prank  H.  McCarthy      Jamee  E.  Rachal 
John  E.  McCarthy.  Jr.  Darrel  R.  Radclifle 
Francis  McCombs  Frederick  A.  Randlett 

Richard  G.  McCord      Walter  J.  Ray 


Henry  W.  McGee 
John  P.  McGulre 
John  M.  Knack 
Joseph  G.  Knagge 
WUUam  J.  Knipper 
Raymond  3.  Komo 
Joseph  S.  Krajewskl 
Frederick  W.  Krell 
Don  C.  Lacey 
Robert  B.  Lambdln 
Carl  E.  Lamey 
John  C.  Lamson 
Antonio  Lauretta 


Robert  L.  Redfleld 
Raymond  E.  Redford 
Bobby  D.  Redlc 
Chris  D.  Reed 
Ralph  W.  Reed 
Albert  A.  Reynolds 
Herbert  C. 

Richardson.  Jr. 
William  A.  Richmond 
Thomas  P.  Roberson 
John  T.  Robertson 
Lyonel  K.  Roepke 
Donnle  L.  Romlne 


Lewis   W.   Layton,  Jr.  Hugh  T.  Rowe,  Jr. 


WUUam  E.  Legg 
Jack  L.  Lelnlnger 
Ralph  Lewis 
John  A.  Lldyard 
Arron  K.  Lockyer 
Troy  A.  Lucas 
George  L.  Lunt,  Jr. 
John  T.  Lytle 
Hazen  E.  MacDonald 
Loren  J.  Malone 
John  T.  Maloney 
Thomas  D 


Robert  D.  Rowe 
Edward  M.  RusseU,  Jr. 
Paul  H.  Morrlssey 
Bobby  J.  Morton 
Thomas  F.  Nagelln.  Sr. 
Daniel  A.  Nazarchuk 
Ronald  J.  Neyt 
Scott  G.  Nlckell 
James  F.  Nienstedt 
Gerald  E.  Norris 
Thomas  A.  Olson 
Maloy,  Jr.  James  R.  Owen 

Joseph  A.  Parker,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Par  ton 
Hobart  D.  Patterson. 

Jr. 
Earl  J.  Pazos 
Robert  H.  Pendarvls 
Jack  N.  Perrln 
Joseph  Perry 
Abel  D.  Plerson 
Donald  E.  Pihl 
Kenneth  E.  Pitcher 
Joe  A.  Pope 


Lewis  D.  Manbeck 

Earl  J.  Manning 

Joseph  R.  Manning 

Carlos  Martinez 

Horace  W.  Marvin 

Lester  E.  Mashbum 

John  W.  Matchett 

PhUlp  S.  Mayo 

Alonzo  B.  McCaU 

Ramon  V.  McCleUan 

Thomas  McCourt 

John  W.  McCue  in 

Francis  M.  McDonough  Bobby  J.  Ramsey 

Joseph  A.  McElroy       Donald  RatcUffe 

Andrew   B.  McParlane  Robert  E.  Ray 

Albenious  P.  McLean  James  R.  Relchler 

Bert  L.  McSpadden      Thomas  T.  Renau 


Alfred  L.  Messier 
Ward  B.  Meston 
Andrew  P.  MUler 
August  O.  MUler 
WUUam  R.  MlUer 


Luther  E.  Rice.  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Robinson 
Eklmund  A.  RobitalUe 
Carl  L.  Rodgers 
Walter  A.  Rogers 


George  R.  Roser 
Roger  P.  Roux 
Claude  T.  Rudd 
Thomas  R.  Rummel 
Vincent  B.  RusseU.  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Sabattus 
Robert  E  Schlapfer 
Lyle  P.  Schmehl 
BUI  M.  Schooler 
Keith  A.  Scott 
Elmer  C.  Seder 
Gerald  C.  Seybold 
Richard  A.  Shamrell 
Oscar  E.  Shaw 
Jesse  E.  Shelton 
Dean  S.  Shepard 
John  L.  Sheppard 
Hayden  B.  Russell,  Jr. 
James  C.  Russell 
Billy  C.  Sanders,  Jr. 
James  W.  Sanders 
John  L.  Saulnler 
Clifford  G.  Schleusner 
Charles  W.  Schmidt 
Adrian  E.  Scboonover 
George  B.  Search 
James  A.  Sellers 
Stephen  G.  Seman 
Louis  B.  Sergeant,  Jr. 
WUUam  G.  Sheldon 

ni 

Jerry  M.  Shelton 
Sibyl  E.  Sherwin 
Harvey  H.  Simpson 
Charles  R.  Slavens 
Robert  J.  Smethurst 
Dever  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
James  L.  Smith 
Joseph  Smith 
Paul  L.  Snearly 
James  A.  Spalsbury 
Dennis  E.  Springer 
Jackie  W.  Stanley 
WllUam  G.  Sterling 
Raymond  D.  Stetser, 

Jr. 
Frederick  M.  Stitcher 
James  D.  Svitak 
David  O.  Swaney 
Richard  M.  Swink 
Jerrold  A.  Thomas 
Joseph  Thurmond 
Ralph  E.  Toholsky 
WllUam  G.  Tomlinson 
WUUam  E  Toombs 
Wayne  L.  Treece 
Wlnfleld  R.  Trott,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Underwood 
Joseph  A.  Vchulek 
Richard  L.  Vincent 
Jack  L.  Wagstaff 
Robert  A.  Walden 
Jerry  E.  Walker 
Mungo  R.  Walker 
Charles  L.  Wallace 
Robert  Waltman,  Jr. 
Theodore  B.  Warren. 

Jr. 
Patrick  J.  Webb 
Robert  W.  Weeks 
David  E.  Welborn 


Ronald  R.  Welsh 
Leonard  R.  Shlfflette 
Thomas  R.  Shine 
Louis  D.  Shove 
Dean  G.  Shultis 
James  C.  Smith 
John  J.  Snead 
Charles  W.  Snedeker 
James  E.  Sommer- 

hauser 
Lawrence  L.  Spacek 
Philip  P.  SpeUopouloe 
Billy  C.  Steed 
J.  D.  Stewart.  Jr. 
Frederick  C.  Stilson 
Lawrence  L.  Sutler 
CjTus  C.  Sweet 
Joseph  R.  Sylvia 
Gerald  L.  Tauber 
William  H.  Tawney 
Thomas  W.  Taylor 
Gerald  P.  Tetu 
William  E.  Thomas, 

Jr. 
Don  O.  Thompson 
Melvin  L.  Thompson 
Edward  P.  Trudell 
Thomas  J.  Tuccl 
Richard  D.  Twlford 
Leonard  D.  Tygart 
James  J.  Unger 
Larry  J.  Urquhart 
Richard  C.  Vancott 
Thomas  C.  Van  Land- 

ingham 
Robert  E.  Vlckers 
Gordon  R.  Wade,  Jr. 
,Jame6  P.  Wagner 
"Larry  P.  Wahlers 
Bernle  J.  Wallace 
Lowell  A.  Wallace 
Robert  T.  Wallace 
Henry  L.  Watson,  Jr. 
Carl  V.  Watts 
John  R.  Watts 
Richard  O.  Webb 
Thomas  H.  Weber 
Robert  J.  Weeks 
Sammy  N.  Weeks 
James  M.  Wheatley 
Marvin  A.  Whltten 
Earl  K.  Wiles 
Leroy  L.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Wise 
Peter  A.  Woog 
Samuel  J.  Wood 
James  M.  Woods 
James  R.  Wyatt.  Jr. 
Theodore  A.  Young- 
blood 
Etonald  L.  Zumwalt 
Lloyd  J.  Wengeler 
Henry  O.  White 
RusseU  O.  WUlson 
WlUlam  J.  Witt 
WiUlam  M.  Wolfe 
Charles  F.  Wolverton 
Eddie  B.  Wright 
James  N.  Wright 
Dennis  R.  Zoerb 
Robert  C.  Zwlener 
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The  foUowlng-named  ofScers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4),  subject 
to  quaUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Patrick  R.  Brewer 
Thomas  H.  Bruce 
WlUlam  D.  demons, 

Jr. 
Gerald  H.  Conner 
WUllam  C.  Corbett 
Roy  H.  Crawford 
Ernest  Crocker,  Jr. 
OrvUIe  H.  Duncan 
Leo  O.  Hoffmann 


Jo  E.  Kennedy 
Robert  McLeUan 
Glenford  A.  Newtown 
Robert  H.  Russell 
Aaron  W.  Spikes 
A.  W.  Stuckey 
James  T.  Williams 
Robert  V.  WlUlamson 
John  A.  Witkoskl 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marlnr 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3),  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


David  P.  Abrams 
Robert  L.  Adams 
Bruce  M.  Albert 
Bruce  D.  Alexander 
Raymond  L.  Antl 
Robert  E.  Atwood.  Sr. 
David  L.  Bagley 
WiUard  E.  Bailey 
Walter  E.  Barkhouse 
Donald  N.  Barber 
William  W.  Barber 
Harold  E.  Bartell  — 
Donald  R.  Bean 
John  C.  Beier 
Eugene  O.  Bell 
Donald  C.  Blackwood 
James  T.  Blake 
Earl  C.  Blount,  Jr. 
Leon  J.  Bochenskl,  Jr. 
Okey  L.  Boggs 
Olenn  E.  Bolen 
Robert  L.  Bonlfay 
WUUam  B.  Bovee 
Robert  O.  Bradley 
Donald  R.  Brandl 
Richard  C. 

Brassington 
Ernest  V.  Bridges 
Ferris  D.  Brown 
James  E.  Brown 
Frederick  A.  Buelow 
Ernest  A  Burgett 
Olydon  C.  Burkett 
James  M.  Bums 
Louis  O.  BushneU 
Rayon  H.  Carlisle,  Jr. 
William  D.  Carr,  Jr. 
John  H.  Carrington 
Jackie  M.  Carter 
Lloyd  J.  CartmUl 
Leonard  J.  Catanzaro 
Thomas  J.  Caulfleld, 

Jr. 
Wallace  E.  Cavett 
Howard  J. 

Chris  tenson 
William  J.  Cipperly 
Roy  L.  Clark 
Jarrett  Colbert,  Jr. 
William  C.  Conrardy 
Darrell  H.  Cook 
Curtis  V.  Cooke 
Ralph  W.  Crum 
John  D.  Cummings 
Harry  F.  Curtis 
Robert  Q.  Darrocb 
Frederick  E. 

Daubenspeck 
William  L.  Davidson 
Ralph  D.  Davies 
Carroll  C.  Davis 
James  S.  Davis 
Muriel  Davis 
Paul  A.  Dean 
Marvin  D.  Deaton 
Leslie  B.  Dehaven 
Harold  E.  Dexter 
Robert  D.  Dodd 
Robert  J.  Doorack 
Kenneth  M.  Douglas 
Richard  H.  Dyberg 
Charles  D.  Eicher 
John  B.  Emeney 
Phillip  M.  Estes 
Carroll  O.  Fain 
Robert  L.  Pain 
Stuart  W.  Fitzgerald 
WiUlam  F.  Flom 
Henry  D.  Flood 
Oeorge  R.  Flynn 
Donald  L.  Fogg 
Ronald  L.  Poster 
Joseph  R.  Frawley 
Harold  W.  Prazier.  Jr. 
Alvin  E.  French 
Howard  E.  Funk,  Jr. 
Cecil  O.  Oage 
Clarence  D.  Garcia 
Kenneth  M.  Gardner 
PhllUp  E.  Gates 
James  R.  Oauthier 


James  L.  Oentemann, 

Jr. 
Marvin  J.  Oeorge 
William  E.  Gilbert 
George  E.  Oillesple 
Carroll  S.  Oipson 
Donald  S.  Olusto 
Alfred  J.  Oolab 
Stanley  A.  Golowskl 
William  H.  Gordon 
Donald  B.  Greenlaw 
Eugene  W.  Oregorius 
Kevin  J.  Griffin 
Morton  L.  Hall 
Carl  D.  Hamilton 
Troy  W.  Hancock 
Robert  C.  Hanklnson 
Tommy  A.  Harmon 
WUUam  R.  Hayes,  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Heebner 
Kenneth  J.  Hendrlck- 

son 
Douglas  R.  Herd 
WUllam  C.  Hlckey 
James  E.  Hill 
Ronald  O.  Hoffmann 
Ralph  L.  Holiman 
Eugene  S.  Holmberg 
Harvey  D.  Houck.  Jr. 
Donald  C.  House 
Edward  M.  Hughes 
Douglas  W.  Hughs 
Walter  E.  Ingram 
Earl  M.  Jennings 
Carl  O.  Johnson 
Laverne  E.  Johnson 
&lch  J.  Johnston 
Edward  T.  Jones.  Jr. 
WUUam  A.  Jones 
Richard  L.  Kell 
Kenneth  K.  Keller 
James  E.  Kendall 
George  P.  Kennlston 
Ralph  R.  Kimble 
John  H.  Kinnear 
Golden  C.  Kirkland, 

Jr. 
Stephen  P.  Kiselicka 
Francis  Klesyk,  Jr. 
Harry  A.  KUng 
Richard  D.  Knox 
Herbert  S.  Kondo 
Claudie  J.  Ladner 
James  E.  Lake 
Earle  L.  Lambert 
Roger  E.  Larvie 
David  W.  Lathrop.  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Lawrence 
Franklin  S.  Lea 
Earl  C.  Lee 
James  M.  Leedle 
Thomas  J.  Lesh 
Robert  M.  Ludwlg 
Karl  P.  Liebert 
Joel  F.  Llndsey 
Roy  F.  Little 
WiUlam  D.  Llewellyn 
Edward  P.  Loftus 
Robert  B. 

MacKenzle 
Ronald  T.  Macy 
Paul  M.  Manning 
William  A.  Masker 
Robert  B.  Mason 
Ronald  J.  Mayes 
Bernard  L.  Mcllnay 
Bruce  Mellon 
Ralph  C.  MUler.  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Miller 
Robert  E.  MllUron 
Mack  E.  Mitchell 
Tom  A.  Mix 
John  E.  Moody 
Johnney  W.  Moody 
Bobby  W.  Morgan 
Alan  L.  Morrill 
Samuel  L.  Moyer 
Dewey  E.  Mueller 
Randolph  M.  Mulford 
Billy  D.  Nicholas 
Fredrick  D.  Norton 


Robert  L.  I^orton 
Richard  H.  Norwood 
Roy  M.  Oehlers 
Richard  R.  Osterberg 
Charles  L.  Pedersen 
David  T.  Penman 
Henry  A.  Peterson 
John  E.  Peterson 
Richard  E.  PhUUps 
James  R.  Pippin 
WUUam  A.  Poe,  Jr. 
WUllam  H.  Powell 
Cleon  H.  Rafferty 
Emma  G.  Ramsey 
Thomas  W.  Ray 
Edmond  W.  Reeder 
Alfred  J.  Reyer,  Jr. 
John  L.  Rhodes 
Donald  F.  Richardson 
Martin  J.  Riley,  Jr. 
William  E.  Riley 
Harold  L.  Ritter 
Clarence  A.  Robinson, 

Jr. 
Rodger  J.  Rodick 
Robert  L.  Rose 
Leonard  Ross 
Richard  H.  Ross 
Edward  P.  Rotchford 
Clark  H.  Rowe 
Stanley  F.  Sanders 
Richard  K.  Sanders 
Edmond  S.  Sarver 
Charles  W.  Savage 
Salvatore  J.  Scalzo 
Anthony  P.  Schlraldl 
Adolph  Schmid 
WUUam  W.  Schuon 
Norvel  M.  Scott 
William  G.  Sexton 
Richard  G.  Shore 
Daniel  L.  Siemion 
Stanley  A.  Skalski 
Don  L.  Smith 
Frank  E.  Smith 


George  M.  Smith.  Jr. 
Lake  Smith,  Jr. 
Ronald  R.  Smith 
Roy  E.  Slmolln 
Richard  W.  Snow 
Arlon  Solomon 
Anthony  J.  Soltes 
Alan  J.  Sparks 
Robert  E.  Spiker 
Peter  N.  Stavros 
WiUlam  T.  Stelnken, 

Jr. 
Richard  F.  Storch 
Thomas  J.  Tandle 
Edward  G.  Tardif 
Kenneth  E.  Taylor 
John  L.  Thacker 
Jimmy  R.  Therlot 
Eklgar  D.  Thomas 
John  G.  Tlnney 
Harry  J.  Tobln 
Francis  A.  Toth 
Richard  L.  Turcott 
Thomas  W.  Turner 
Jimmle  Veater 
Norman  J.  Walker 
Richard  H.  Wallace 
Robert  H.  Wallace 
Virgil  E.  Wallace 
Calvin  R.  Waters 
Price  1.  Watklns 
Eric  P.  Watson.  Jr. 
John  C.  Watts 
John  F.  Weaver  III 
William  R.  Wenglare 
John  L.  Wennch.  Jr. 
Charles  D.  Wheeler 
Donald  L.  Whlsnant 
Vance  E.  White 
Thomas  A.  White 
Howard  C.  Wolfe 
Clyde  V.  Wright 
James  E.  Wright 
Veo  S.  Yon 
George  A.  Zettler 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  ( W-2 ) ,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Raymond  K.  Allen 
Thomas  V.  Allen 
Robert  C.  Allison 
Ronald  H.  Alnutt 
Robert  D.  Amos,  Jr. 
Douglas  E.  Anderson 
Raymond  F.  Asselln 
Rodney  P.  Ayers 
Marlon  R.  Baggs 
Boyd  B.  Bare 
Wlndle  W.  Bamett 
Rector  Barrlentes 
Robert  C.  Bash 
Henry  S.  Bass 
John  W.  Bauer 
Travis  E.  Belcher 
Ronald  R.  Benolt 
Thomas  O.  Benson 
Bobby  F.  Bequette 
CecU  B.  Berryman 
Lois  J.  Bertram 
Robert  W.  Bland 
Otis  W.  Bledsoe 
WUllam  Blott 
Oary  M.  Boggess 
Jackson  D.  Boley,  Jr. 
Leo  C.  Boutin 
John  H.  Bower 
Billy  T.  Branch 
Oary  L.  Bringham 
Austin  W.  Bromley 
John  V.  Brooks 
Robert  D.  Bunner 
Jack  H.  Burrell 
Fred  J.  Call 
Marlon  O.  Cameron 
Donald  A.  Camper 
Robert  A.  Carney 
Robert  W.  Carswell 
Charles  V.  Clark 
Curtis  R.  Clark 


Donald  J.  Clark 
Raymond  C.  Clausen 
Alva  H.  Cobb,  Jr. 
Larry  A.  Connln 
Anthony  J.  Cotterell 
Stanley  E.  Cottle 
Donald  L.  Cramer 
Duane  E.  Crawford 
Ronald  K.  Crockford 
John  T.  Crowe 
Walter  C.  Daskam 
Robert  L.  Davis 
Anthony  A. 

Degennard 
Hubert  D.  Dejaynes 
John  W.  Dlllinger,  Jr. 
David  C.  Dirks 
Richard  H.  Dittman 
Frank  H.  Dowden 
Sidney  E.  Durham 
George  H.  Dustman, 

Jr. 
H.  L.  Dykes 
Victor  B.  Elder  n 
Vernon  R.  Elliott 
Roy  P.  Palgout 
Jon  H.  Fasnacht 
Ralph  L.  Pecke 
James  E.  Fields 
Paul  S.  Flaherty 
Arturo  Flores 
Edwin  C.  Ford.  Jr. 
John  H.  Fraser 
John  P.  Preltas 
Stanley  L.  French 
Arthur  J.  Purtney.  Jr. 
Alfredo  S.  Garcia 
Bernard  E.  Gardner 
Leroy  A.  Garrett 
Haywood  P.  Oibbs 
Michael  Glerczynskl 


Nell  W.  Goddard 

Samuel  M.  Gordon 

Joseph  A.  Ooulet 

Oliver  P.  Oour,  Jr. 

Jack  C.  Green 

Jessie  Grimes 

Thomas  J.  Hager 

Robert  L.  Haines 

Ronald  E.  Hardy 

Robert  D.  Harrison 

Joe  H.  Hatchel 

Jerome  D.  Hayes 

Paul  C.  Haynes 

Gordon  E.  Heishman 

Charles  R.  Hern 

Leroy  Hicks 

Robert  C.  Hitte  III 

John  W.  Horton 

Walter  D.  Huels 

Thomas  Y.  Hundley 

Roosevelt  Hurt 

Rolf  R.  Iversen 

Charles  R.  Jernlgan 

Joseph  M.  Jewett 

Bobble  J.  Johnston 

Darrell  O.  Johnston 

John  A.  Jones 

John  E.  Journey 

Martin  P.  Kahl 

Roger  L.  Keatley 

Eugene  L.  Keiter 

Ralph  E.  Kelly 

Edward  D.  Kemmis 

Peter  C.  Kendall  HI 

Arthur  L.  Kent,  Jr. 

Samuel  L.  Kerr 

James  Klght 

Oeorge  C.  Kinslow 

Joe  J.  Koliha 

Richard  J.  Klonoskl 

John  M.  Knack 

Joseph  G.  Knagge 
WUllam  J.  Knipper 
Raymond  S.  Komo 
Joseph  S.  Krajewskl 
Frederick  W.  Krell 
Don  C.  Lacey 
Robert  B.  Lambdln 
Carl  E.  Lamey 
John  C.  Lamson 
Antonio  Lauretta 
Lewis  W.  Layton,  Jr. 
WUllam  E.  Legg 
Jack  L.  Lelnlnger 
Omer  P.  Leroy 
Ralph  Lewis 
Robert  F.  Lewis 
John  A.  Lldyard 
Arron  K.  Lockyer 
Troy  A.  Lucas 
Oeorge  L.  Lunt,  Jr. 
John  T.  Lytle 
Hazen  E.  Macdonald 
Loren  J.  Malone 
John  T.  Maloney 
Thomas  D  Maloy,  Jr. 
Lewis  D.  Manbeck 
Earl  J.  Manning 
Joseph  R.  Manning 
Carlos  Martinez 
Horace  W.  Marvin 
Lester  E.  Mashbum 
John  W.  Matchett 
Philip  S.  Mayo 
Alonzo  B.  McCall 
Ramon  V.  McCleUan 
Thomas  McCourt 
John  W.  McCue  HI 
Francis  M. 

McDonough 
Joseph  A.  McElroy 
Andrew  B.  McParlane 
Albenious  P.  McLean 
Bert  L.  McSpadden 
Alfred  L.  Messier 
Ward  B.  Meston 
Andrew  P.  MUler 
August  O.  Miller 
WlUlam  R.  Miller 
Harry  R.  Moller 
Clarence  G.  Moore 


Robert  D.  Moorhead 

Pasquale  J.  Morocco 

Jerald  J.  Morrison 

Joseph  R.  Morrissette 

Paul  H.  Morrlssey 

Bobby  J.  Morton 

Thoomas  P.  Nagelln, 
Sr. 

Daniel  A.  Nazarchuk 

Ronald  J.  Neyt 

Scott  G.  Nlckell 

James  P.  Nienstedt 

Gerald  E.  Norris 

Thomas  A.  Olson 

James  R.  Owen 

Joseph  A.  Parker,  Jr. 

Donald  J.  Parton 

Hobart  J.  Patterson, 
Jr. 

Earl  J.  Pazos 

Robert  H.  Pendarvls 

Jack  N.  Perrln 

Joseph  Perry 

Abel  D.  Plerson 

Donald  E.  Pihl 

Kenneth  E.  Pitcher 

Joe  A.  Pope 

Bobby  J.  Ramsey 

Donald  RatcUffe 

Robert  E.  Ray 

James  R.  Relchler 

Thomas  T.  Renau 

Luther  E.  Rice.  Jr. 

Robert  B.  Robinson 

Edmund  A.  RobitalUe 

Oarl  L.  Rodgers 

Walter  A.  Rogers 

Oeorge  R.  Roser 

Roger  P.  Roux 
Robert  Rubachko 
Claude  T.  Rudd 
Thomas  R.  Rummel 
Vincent  B.  Russell,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Sabattus 
Robert  E.  Schlapfer 
Lyle  P.  Schmehl 
Bill  M.  Schooler 
Keith  A.  Scott 
Ralph  R.  Scott 
Elmer  C.  Seder 
Gerald  C.  Seybold 
Richard  A.  Shamrell 
Oscar  E.  Shaw 
Jesse  E.  Shelton 
Dean  S.  Shepard 
John  L.  Sheppard 
Leonard  R.  Schlfflette 
Thomas  R.  Shine 
Louis  D.  Shove 
Dean  O  Shultis 
James  C.  Smith 
Kenneth  F.  Smith 
John  J.  Snead 
Charles  W.  Snedeker 
James  E.  Sommer- 

hauser 
Lawrence  L.  Spacek 
PhUlp  P.  Spellopoulos 
Billy  C.  Steed 
J.  D.  Stewart.  Jr. 
Frederick  C  Stilson 
Lawrence  L.  Sutler 
Cyrus  C.  Sweet 
Joseph  R.  Sylvia 
Gerald  L.  Tauber 
William  H.  Tawney 
Thomas  W.  Taylor 
Gerard  P.  Tetu 
WUllam  E.  Thomas.  Jr. 
Eton  O.  Thompson 
Melvin  L.  Thompson 
Edward  P.  Trudell 
Thomas  J.  Tuccl 
Richard  D.  Twlford 
Leonard  D   Tygart 
James  J.  Unger 
Larry  J.  Urquhart 
Richard  C.  Vancott 
Thomas  C.  Van  Land- 

ingham 
Robert  E.  Vlckers 
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Gordon  R.  Wade.  Ji 
James  P.  Wagner 
Larry  F.  Wahlers 
Lowell  A.  Walker 
Bernle  J.  Wallace 
Fiobert  T.  Wallace 
Henry  L.  Watson.  Ji 
Carl  V.  Watts 
John  R.  Watts 
Richard  D.  Webb 
Thomas  H.  Weber 
Robert  J.  Weets 
Sammy  N.  Weeks 
James  M.  Wheatley 
Marvin  A.  Whltten 
Earl  K.  Wiles 
Leroy  L.  Wilson.  Jr 
Donald  L.  Wise 
Peter  A.  Woog 
Samuel  J.  Wood 
James  M.  Woods 
James  R.  Wyatt,  Jr 
Theodore  A.  Young 

blood 
Donald  L.  Zumwall 
Walter  H.  Agee 
Bobby  G.  Akers 
Junior  M.  Albrittoi, 
Valentine  P.  Amico 
Wenceslao  U.  Aquino 
Robert  L.'Atklnson 
Jsmes  SrBacon 
John  C.  Bardon 
Odls  L.  Barrett 
Bernard  R.  Barton 
Angelo  Battlsta 
George  B.  Bebcut 
Edward  H.  Bell 
James  L.  Bell 
Raymond  L.  Bernard 
Edward  J.  Bledrzyc  tl 
Robert  C.  Bierman 
Bertha  P.  Billeb 
William  J.  Billeb 
Carl  L.  Blum 
Robert  E.  Blum 
Charles  C.  Boger 
Bridgle  E.  Bolen 
Laurence  B  Botts 
Kempereth  D,  Box 
Robert  N.  B<5yd 
Egbert  M.  Brady 
Herbert  R.  Bratche: 
John  E.  Brennan 
Francis  E.  Bridges 
Charles  H.  Brlttain 


HON.  TIM 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


Wednesday, 


rec  siving 


Mr.    CARTER 
Members   are 
from  deans  of  graduate 
graduate  students 
concerning  students 
the  military 
during  a  time  w|ien 
in  particularly 

It  seems  to  me 
laws  must  be  rew 
lottery  system  should 
that  each  of  our 
eligible  for  the 
period  only,  after 
be  permitted  to 
cational  training 
sion  or  a  trade, 
tional  emergency 


Barley  A.  Butler 
William  F.  Campbell. 

Jr. 
Ferdinando  J.  Caprla 
Bert  P.  Chadd 
Frederick  W.  Chad- 
wick 
Normand  J.  Charest 
Joseph  G.  Chlsbolm 
Robert  S.  Collins 
Charles  M.  Chrlsten- 

sen 
Robert  S.  Collins 
Robert  M.  Conley 
Claude  R.  Cordell.  Jr. 
Leon  R.  Coxe 
Aaron  H.  Daniels 
Edwin  S,  Davis 
Robert  K.  Davis 
James  O.  Dease 
Donald  A.  Debarge 
Thomas  J.  Dempsey 
Jack  S.  Deremer 
Beauvln  J.  Deshotel 
James  P.  Diantonls 
June  R.  Duberstein 
Raymond  R.  Ebner 
Wesley  E.  Eckley 
George  W.  Elliott 
Stephen  D.  Ellsworth. 

Jr. 
William  T.  Estes 
Frank  H.  Falkson 
Albert  A.  Fee  ley 
Donald  W.  Pelty 
Andrew  C.  Ferris 
William  J.  Fitzgibbonj 
Raymond  O.  Florence 
Daniel  E.  Foiles 
Ray  Fritz 
Leonard  E.  Gaede 
Thomas  P.  Gent 
Jack  E.  George 
Horton  A.  Glidewell 
Raymond  P.  Colon 
Norbert  B.  Grabowskl 
William  F.  Green 
Robert  A.  Green 
Leroy  R.  Greth 
William  F.  Gross 
James  F.  Guenther 
Adan  Guerra 
George  R.  Hammond 
Curt  A.  Hanke 
Joseph  B.  Harbin 
Ivan  K.  Helnleln 


Robert  L.  Herrlngton 
Francis  Kingston 
John  R.  Hoagland 
Samuel  V.  Hooten 
Robert  M.  Hooven 
Maurice  V.  Howard 
Lee  J.  Huffman 
William  M. 

Humphrejm 
Wllbum  Ivy 
Julius  M.  Jackson 
Joseph  P.  Jerabek 
Herman  H.  John 
Oan  C.  Johnson 
George  G.  Johnson,  Jr 
John  L.  Johnson 
John  H.  Kelley 
Mark  M.  Kenney 
Elmer  R.  Kimbro 
Rex  R.  Klrkbrlde 
Edward  A.  Koss 
Martin  Kusturln 
NeU  B.  Labelle 
Donald  E.  Lambert 
WllUam  C.  Lantz 
Albert  L.  Larson 
Gene  D.  Larson 
Robert  J.  Larson 
Richard  B.  Latondre 
Luke  E.  Llttlepage 
Warren  G.  Lltzburg 
Jackson  T.  Love 
Joseph  W.  Lucken- 

bach 
Arthur  T.  Manuel,  Jr. 
Ernest  L.  Marble 
John  B.  Marks 
Charles  A.  L.  Marlow 
Travis  E.  Martin 
John  H.  Martinez 
Gary  R.  Mayfleld 
William  S.  McClenl- 

tban 
Leason  McCoy 
Francis  J.  McDonald 
George  N.  Mclntyre 
Joseph  A.  Mclntyre 
Patrick  J.  McTleman 
Samuel  S.  Michaels. 

Jr. 
Richard  W.  Miller 
Everett  E.  Mlllett 
Luke  B.  Mills, 
Stanley  S.  Mlnato- 

gawa 
John  M.  Mitchell 
Donald  E.  Monnot 


Lawrence  Morgan 
William  P.  Morlarlty 
Gerald  D.  Morris 
Robert  J.  Mulligan 
Charles  L.  Mungle 
Charles  R.  Munson 
Roy  L.  Myers,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  O'Brien 
Robert  F.  Ok&moto 
Michael  O.  OXoughUn 
Robert  H.  Page 
Virginia  R.  Painter 
John  P.  Pangrace 
Peter  P.  Panos 
WllUam  J.  Parker,  Jr. 
Gordon  V.  Pamell 
Mary  E.  Pease 
Charles  D.  Peck 
Clement  S.  Perreault 
Thomas  B.  Perrone 
Len  E.  Pierce 
Michael  Pletroforte 
Lynn  M.  Porter 
WllUam  H.  Powers,  Jr. 
VlrgU  Rankin 
Robert  C.  Reedy 
John  E.  Robertson 
Robert  A.  Roche 
Charles  B.  Russell 
Glen  F.  Salter 
CUfford  C.  Scheck 
Robert  T.  Seek 
John  V.  Slsson 
Theodore  F.  Skill 
Ernest  U.  Smith 
Frank  R.  Smith 
Jesse  W.  Smith 
Lucius  T.  Smith,  Jr. 
Frank  M.  Spady 
Amos  N.  Sparks 
Jack  G.  Spence 
John  L.  Stark 
wniiam  A.  Stokes 
Kenneth  C.  Sullivan 
Robert  P.  Sullivan 
Joseph  M.  Sweeney.  Jr. 
James  D.  Taylor,  jr. 
J.  T.  Tenpenny 
Ralph  H.  Thlemt 
Prank  L.  Thompson, 

Jr. 
WUllam  F.  Trenary 
Guilford  D.  Tunnell 
Conrad  B.  Turney 
Christopher  Van 

Diver,  Jr. 
Erwln  Q.  Van  Sickle 


Harry  R.  Walte 
Walter  E.  Waldle 
Charles  A.  Waller 
Henry  R.  Walsh 
Granderson  F. 

Walton.  Jr. 
John  R.  Waterbury 
Fred  L.  Weaver 
Robert  R. 

Wenkheimer 


Charles  E.  Whltaker 
George  E.  Windsor. 

Jr. 
Robert  F.  Wolf 
Charles  W.  Woods 
LesUe  Yancy 
Charles  M. 

Yarrlngton 
Wallace  E.  York 
Jan~.e8  A.  Zahm 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  29  (legislative  day  of 
January  10  ^  1969: 

Council  or  Economic  Advisers 

Paul  W.  McCracken.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Hendrlk  S.  Houthakker,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Herbert  Stein,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Department  of  Defense 

Robert  P  Proehlke,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Barry  James  Shlllito.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

John  H.  Chafee,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

Office  or  Emergency  Preparedness 

George  A.  Lincoln,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

James  E.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  March  1,  1971. 

Military  Staff  Committee.  United  Nations 
Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Carpenter  ni,  FR1647 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Military 
Staff  Committee,  United  Nations,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  711,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  T.  Booth  n,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Paul  P.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  US 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
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LEE  CARTER 


i:kntucky 

G  P  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  29,  1969 


Mr.    Speaker,    many 

correspondence 

schools  and  from 

throughout  our  land 

being  drafted  into 

during  the  term  or 

they  are  engaged 

inlportant  research. 

that  our  present  draft 

•itten.  I  believe  that  a 

be  adopted  and 

young  men  should  be 

(Jraft  during  a   1-year 

which  time  he  would 

l)roceed  with  his  edu- 

)r  to  go  into  a  profes- 

ejccept  in  case  of  a  na- 

It  is  a  known  fact 


that  only  one  out  of  every  four  eligible 
men  is  drafted. 

The  obligation  of  every  young  man 
to  serve  his  country  in  time  of  need  is 
recognized  by  all  loyal  American  citizens. 
However,  undue  interruption  of  educa- 
tional careers  could  result  in  fewer 
trained  scientists,  engineers,  and  other 
professional  people  so  necessary  to  the 
future  development  of  our  country. 

Today  I  received  an  exceptionEilly  well- 
written  letter  from  an  eminent  Kentucky 
educator  which  explains  the  problems 
of  many  of  our  graduate  students.  I 
commend  it  to  the  Members  for  their 
perusal : 

University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  January  21,  1969. 
Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Carter:  Only  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  concern  prompts  me  to  write 
you  at  a  time  when  I  realize  how  extremely 
busy  you  must  be  with  all  the  problems 
which  the  Congress  faces.  However,  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  situation  and  its  Impact 
on  the  production  of  advanced  scholars  In 


all  fields  poses  a  real  threat  to  the  survival 
of  our  nation  in  a  highly  technical  age.  I 
realize  that  a  letter  from  a  graduate  dean 
on  this  matter  can  be  readily  Interpreted 
either  as  expressing  a  highly  parochial  in- 
terest or  the  thinking  of  a  fuzzy-minded-in- 
tellectual, but  serious  reflection  on  the  mat- 
ter will  indicate  that  we  have  here  a  prob- 
lem of  the  utmost  Importance.  None  of  us 
in  university  circles  have  requested  an  out 
and  out  deferment  of  graduate  students; 
what  we  have  asked  for  is  some  arrangement 
whereby  people  could  satisfy  their  military 
obligations  at  times  when  their  academic 
careers  would  not  be  destroyed.  The  present 
arrangement  is  doing  Just  tliat.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by  but  that  two  or  three  of  our  gradu- 
ate students  are  ordered  to  report  for  Induc- 
tion. Regardless  of  whether  a  student's  re- 
search project  is  within  a  few  months  of 
completion  or  whether  an  additional  few 
months  would  allow  him  to  finish  all  his 
work,  he  can  only  be  postponed  until  the 
end  of  the  current  term  and  then  he  Is  off 
to  the  service.  In  the  highly  specialized  stud- 
ies and  research  involved  in  graduate  edu- 
cation, there  Is  grave  doubt  that  such  an  In- 
terrupted career  can  be  picked  up  again  after 
an  absence  of  two  years. 
Three  years  ago  I  lectured  at  Moscow  State 
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University  and  saw  the  laboratories  and 
seminar  rooms  crowded  to  overflowing  with 
bright,  young  graduate  students  In  all  fields 
of  study.  I  am  sure  that  the  Russians  have 
an  arrangement  of  compulsory  military 
training,  but  it  is  synchronized  with  a  stu- 
dent's academic  career  so  that  he  is  not  hin- 
dered in  the  pursuit  of  his  graduate  studies. 
The  evidence  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  indicate  that  Russia  is  pro- 
ducing three  times  as  many  graduate  en- 
gineers as  we  are  and  probably  twice  as  many 
physicists  and  chemists.  A  simple  extrapola- 
tion over  the  next  ten  years  will  indicate 
what  a  desperate  situation  this  nation  will 
face.  If  the  present  Selective  Service  arrange- 
ment continues  for  another  five  years,  a  very 
serious  scholarship  gap  will  be  inevitable: 
surely  we  are  ingenious  enough  to  devise 
a  system  of  universal  national  service  which 
will  prevent  this  from  happening. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  in 
your  deliberations  you  take  this  serious  prob- 
lem into  consideration.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
an  Ivory  tower  group  attempting  to  set  up 
an  Intellectual  elite.  It  Is  rather  an  honest 
question  of  whether  we  can  supply  our  coun- 
try with  the  type  of  people  who  are  absolutely 
Indispensable  if  the  future  is  to  be  what 
we  all  hope  it  will  be. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion of  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Dillon,  Jr., 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH.  EXPORTS 
INCREASES,  WILL  STRENGTHEN 
V7EST  VIRGINIA  ECONOMY  AND 
HOPEFULLY    CREATE    NEW    JOBS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports on  employment  changes  In  West 
Virginia  during  the  past  5  years  indicate 
a  net  gain  of  8,500  jobs  in  manufacturing 
employment,  7,500  of  them  in  durable 
goods  industries  for  a  10.3-percent  in- 
crease. The  nondurables  increased  by 
1,000  jobs  for  a  1.9-percent  advance  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  At  the  same  time, 
average  weekly  earnings  for  durable 
goods  workers  went  up  11.8  percent  from 
S106.27  to  $118.80  and  for  workers  in 
nondurable  goods  jobs  the  trend  was  up- 
ward by  9.7  percent  from  $102.06  in  1963 
;oS112in  1967. 

Those  statistics  from  an  article  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  of 
January  26,  1969.  demonstrate  the 
healthy  increases  which  have  been  tak- 
ing place  as  West  Virginia  continued  its 
efforts  to  regain  a  place  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  healthy  economy. 
Indications,  although  not  supported  fully 
as  yet  by  firm  statistical  compilations, 
point  to  an  even  better  result  for  the 
year  1968  and  for  a  continuing  uptrend 
as  this  new  year's  economic  pattern 
develops. 

Other  statistical  data  have  demon- 
strated a  climb  of  West  Virginia  prod- 
ucts placed  in  the  export  market.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1960  to  1966,  exports 
of  manufactured  products  went  up  52 
percent  and  the  dollar  value  of  manu- 
factured products  in  export  in  1966  alone 
reached  $215.4  million,  with  mineral 
products  second  at  SI 85  million  of  value 
at  mine   mouth.   Agricultural  products 
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based  in  export  trailed  at  a  value  of  $6.2 
million. 

One  of  the  major  coal  companies  pro- 
ducing in  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Asso- 
ciated Coal  Corp.,  estimates  that  when 
four  of  its  new  mines  reach  full  employ- 
ment late  this  year,  $12  million  annually 
will  be  added  in  coal  miners'  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  to  the  State's  economy. 
Millions  more  will  be  added  by  other  coal 
producing  companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  demand  for  coal 
continues  to  expand  domestically  and  in 
expoit — and  the  future  will  be  brighter 
as  research  and  de\  elopment  create  new 
uses  for  coal  in  both  gaseous  and  liquid 
fuels.  Over  the  years  since  I  joined  with 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming, 
in  having  Government  research  author- 
ized and  funded  by  law.  I  have  watched 
with  interest  the  building  of  the  many 
new  uses  for  coal  that  are  on  the  horizon 
and  the  new  methods  being  developed  to 
achieve  those  uses  and  others  yet  to 
come. 

With  these  expansions  surely  develop- 
ing, coal's  future  remains  bright,  but  only 
if  forthright  steps  are  taken  to  attempt 
to  keep  coal  mine  safety  and  the  occupa- 
tional health  of  coal  miners  improving 
at  least  at  the  same  pace  that  produc- 
tion is  increasing.  We  need  to  act  in  this 
Congress  to  modernize  Federal  coal  mine 
safety  laws  and  to  add  to  the  body  of  laws 
new  provisions  for  the  control  of  coal 
dust  in  the  interest  of  both  improving 
mine  safety  and  coal  miners'  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
articles  to  which  I  have  made  reference — 
articles  which  were  in  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail,  Sunday,  January 
26,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

New  Jobs  :  Employment  in  State  Increasing 
Slowly  Despite  Fast  Trend  Toward  Auto- 
mation 

Careful  study  of  employment  statistics  for 
the  past  five  years  indicates  that  the  increas- 
ing employment  In  many  West  Virginia 
plants,  where  no  appreciable  expansion  has 
taken  place,  totals  approximately  4.800  more 
jobs.  Additional  employment,  resulting  from 
iiew  installations  and  expansion  of  existing 
plants,  approximating  9,600  jobs  added  to  the 
above  mentioned  4,800  Jobs,  projects  a  total 
of  14,400  jobs. 

While  the  ot>solescence  of  older  plants,  and 
shifting  economic  and  market  factors 
brought  many  new  plants  to  West  Virginia 
last  year,  these  same  factors  caused  some  of 
oiu-  iplants  to  leave  the  State.  In  addition, 
automation  and  mechanization  in  Industry 
continue  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  avail- 
able jobs  in  certain  existing  industrial  facili- 
ties. 

Loss  of  Jobs  In  the  state  due  to  the  above 
mentioned  factors  approximate  5.900  over 
the  five  year  period.  The  State's  net  gain  In 
mar.ufacttu-ing  employment  was  8.500. 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  rarely  is  it  possible 
for  new  industrial  projects  to  start  full  scale 
operations  Immediately  upon  completion  of 
construction.  Workers  must  be  trained  and 
"mechanical  kinks  have  to  be  Ironed  out" 
before  full  and  efficient  employment  is  at- 
tained. This  is  the  fo-called  "start  up"  period 
and  duration  of  this  period  will  range  from 
six  months  to  two  years. 

As  a  "rule  of  thumb"  measurement,  for 
every  one  hundred  basic  industrial  Jobs 
added,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  new 
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Jobs  open  up  In  the  so-called  services  Indus- 
tries. Thus  the  previously  mentioned  8,500 
increase  in  industrial  employment  actually 
should  result  in  14.450  other  West  Virginians 
finding  gainful  employment  in  service  indus- 
tries. Additional  coal  mining  Jobs  have  a 
similar  impact  on  the  state's  economy. 

Manufacturing  employment  is  visually  di- 
vided into  two  broad  groupings  known  as 
durable  goods  and  nondurable  goods  produc- 
tion. Durable  goods  Jobs  showed  an  increase 
of  7.500  (or  10.3  per  cent)  and  Nondurable 
Goods  had  an  increase  of  1.000  (or  19  per 
cent)  during  the  five  year  period  ending  with 
calendar  year  1967. 

Average  weekly  earnings  for  workers.  In 
durable  goods  during  this  period,  increased 
from  $106.27  to  $118.80  (or  11.8  per  cent  and 
nondurable  goods  weekly  worker's  earnings 
rose  from  $102.06  in  1963  to  $112.00  in  1967 
for  a  gain  of  9.7  per  cent. 

Bituminous  coal  mining  Jobs  were  42.200 
in  1963  as  compared  to  43,000  in  1967;  aver- 
age weekly  pay  in  1963  was  $130.28  compared 
to  $156.31  in  1967  for  a  gain  of  20  per  cent. 
Contract  Construction  employment  was  18.- 
400  In  1963  and  increased  to  24.600  in  1967, 
a  gain  of  33.7  per  cent  while  average  weekly 
pay  went  from  $130.76  to  $158.79  for  an  in- 
crease of  21.4  per  cent. 

Four  New  Mines  Will  Add  S12  Million  a 
Ye.\r   Payroil 

The  West  Virginia  econor.-iy  will  enjoy  an 
addition  of  $12  million  a  year  in  miners' 
v.-ages  and  fringe  benefits  when  four  new 
mines  of  Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp  reach 
full  employment  late  in   1969. 

This  will  raise  to  $47  million  annually  the 
total  wages  and  benefits  earned  by  Eastern 
Associated"  employees  of  12  mines  in  West 
Virginia  and  two  others  )!i  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Additional  new  mines  are  under 
consideration 

In  developing  the  new  mines.  Eastern  Is 
;iddlng  about  50  per  cent  -^o  its  annual  pro- 
duction. Eastern  is  the  nation's  sixth  largest 
bituminous  coal  producer. 

At  full  production  and  employment,  the 
four  new  Eastern  mines  will  employ  nearly 
1 ,200  miners.  The  mines  are : 

Federal  No.  2  mine  In  Monongalia  County, 
northern  West  Virginia.  This  mine  went  into 
limited  production  just  recently.  When  It 
reaches  full  output  late  next  year,  the  mine 
will  employ  approximately  500  men. 

Harris  No  1  and  No.  2  mines  in  Boone 
County,  southern  West  Virginia.  These  mines 
also  are  in  limited  production.  When  they 
attain  capacity  a  few  month<:  from  now.  they 
will  employ  approximately  330  men. 

A  new  Keystone  mine  in  Raleigh  County, 
also  southern  West  Vlrginl.i  This  mine,  at 
Stotesbury,  will  reach  full  production  in  late 
1969  and  will  employ  50  men 

The  new  Keystone  mine  will  be  part  of 
Eastern's  Keystone  complex,  which  also  In- 
cludes mines  at  Keystone,  McDowell  County 
and  Herndon.  Wyoming  County. 

"Total  demand  for  coal  vlll  continue  to 
rlimb  dramatically.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  electric  utility  market.  Coal  markets 
can  be  significantly  expanded  in  the  future 
by  development  of  process  which  convert 
coal  to  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels."  A.  P.  Box- 
ley,  Eastern  president,  said  at  the  company's 
Pittsburgh  headqviarters. 

"The  long-term  contracts  now  associated 
with  the  bituminous  coal  Industry,  together 
with  its  high  pay  scale,  offer  steady  employ- 
ment at  rewarding  economic  levels  which 
should  attract  men  to  our  industry." 

Exports  Top  S215  Million.  Coal  State's 
Big  PrC'D'v-ct 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  vitally  interested  in  the  .state's  ex- 
port trp.de.  ;:nd  cncoxirages  the  state's  In- 
dustries to  eng.<'Ere  in  the  export  field. 

The  following  information  on  West  Vir- 
ginia's export  trade  ha:  been  taken  from  the 
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publication  by  the 

of  Commerce 

1966,"  which  was 

and  represents  the  i^ost 

the  State's  export 
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•215.4  million,  minerbl 
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The  dollar  value,  at 
mlnous  coal  exportec 

West    Virginia's 
mated  at  $6.4  milUor 
Foreign  sales  accounted 
state's  cash  receipts 
during  the  same  year. 
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This  would   seem 
that  Nixon  will  seek 
doctrinaire  solutions 
and  domestic  problem  i 

Take  the  State  anc  Defense  Departments 
as  examples: 

The  reliance  on  criftsmen  is  seen  in  the 
unprecedented  appointment  of  veteran  for- 
eign service  officer  U.  Alexis  Johnson  to  the 
No.  3  post  in  the  Sta  e  Department  and  the 
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selection  of  career  diplomat  Robert  Tost  as 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  seen  again  in  the  appointment  of 
David  Packard,  head  of  Hewlett-Packard 
electronics,  as  deputy  secretary  of  defense 
and  scientist  Robert  C.  Seamans,  former 
deputy  chief  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  as  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

It  is  apparent  in  the  reappointment  of  the 
skilled  negotiator,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  as  am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam  and  the  selection 
of  Henry  Cabot  Ledge,  former  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  and  two-time  ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam,  as  chief  negotiator  with 
Hanoi  in  Paris. 

Except  for  Lodge,  these  men  are  profes- 
sionals in  their  fields,  not  politicians.  Lodge, 
of  late,  by  his  considerable  service  in  Viet- 
nam, the  United  Nations  and  West  Germany, 
has  also  become  a  professional. 

In  addition,  President-elect  Nixon  has 
made  it  clear  Secretary  of  State-designate 
William  Rogers  was  picked  in  considerable 
measure  because  of  his  technical  skill  at 
negotiating. 

Taken  together,  these  appointments  have 
significance. 

In  his  Defense  and  State  Department  se- 
lections, Nixon  is  bringing  the  United  States 
closer  to  the  British  and  Japanese  systems. 
In  those  countries,  permanent  undersecre- 
taries provide  continuity  and  great  technical 
skills  at  high  levels  of  the  government,  re- 
gardless of  the  party  in  power. 

With  some  noted  exceptions,  the  British 
have  been  known  over  the  centuries  for  their 
pragmatic  approach  to  foreign  and  defense 
problems. 

In  foreign  affairs  at  this  time,  pragmatic 
professionalism  may  be  Just  what  is  needed. 

For  despite  their  doctrinaire  fixations, 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  are  quite  pragmatic  men  in  their  own 
way,  especially  when  faced  with  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Each  of  these  men  has  an  uncanny  ability 
to  find  doctrinaire  reasons  for  whatever  prac- 
tical solutions  they  decide  on. 

At  present,  all  three  are  temporarily  over- 
extended and  need  some  relaxation. 

But  it  will  take  highly  skilled,  hard-headed 
practical  U.S.  negotiators  to  winnow  grain 
from  the  chaff  and  prevent  the  United  States 
from  being  "taken"  by  these  experienced 
opponents. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  JOHN  LOFTUS.  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  BELLARMINE-URSU- 
LINE   COLLEGE,    LOUISVILLE.   KY, 


January  29,  1969 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

OF    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
community  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  lost  a  man 
of  great  stature  with  the  passing  of  Rev, 
John  Loftus,  vice  president  of  Bellar- 
mine-Ursullne  College.  Father  John's 
devotion  to  humanity  knew  no  bounds. 
His  crusade  for  social  justice  was  the 
very  fiber  of  his  being. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
fitting  tribute,  written  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Alfred  F.  Horrigan,  president  of  Bellar- 
mine-Ursuline  College,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tribute  to  the  Reverend  John   T.   Loftds 

As  I  think  about  Father  John  Loftus  In 
these  days  following  his  death,  I  keep  com- 
ing back  to  that  beatitude  of  Our  Lord  that 
reads,  "Blessed  are  those  that  hunger  and 


thirst  for  justice's  sake,  for  they  shall  be 
filled."  His  life  was  marked  by  a  remarkable 
variety  of  activities  and  commitments.  His 
was  a  complex  personality  of  which  vast 
areas  remained  unmapped  even  for  people 
who  worked  side  by  side  with  him  for  years. 
But  with  all  this,  even  his  most  casual  ac- 
quaintance was  immediately  aware  of  his 
passion  for  justice — his  concern  for  decency 
and  dignity  and  fairness  in  human  affairs. 

He  supported  many  an  unpopular  cause, 
and  paid  the  price  without  flinching.  At  one 
stage  of  a  particularly  difficult  controversy 
some  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
change  the  phone  number  in  his  living  quar- 
ters to  escape  the  incessant  flood  of  vicious 
crank  calls  which  made  sleep  Impossible 
night  after  night. 

Even  the  most  imaginative  and  reckless  of 
letterwrlters  and  namecallers  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  take  one  backward  step  from 
a  friend  he  admired  or  a  cause  in  which  he 
believed.  His  convictions  took  him  to  Selma 
and  to  countless  other  frontiers  of  the  cause 
of  justice  because  his  whole  being  left  him 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Father  John  was  a  gifted  educational 
leader.  Most  of  the  37  years  of  his  priest- 
hood were  involved  one  way  or  the  other  in 
school  work.  He  has  left  impressions  and 
memories  and  ideals  with  two  generations  of 
seminarians  and  college  students.  His  ad- 
ministrative methods  varied  In  orthodoxy 
and  predictability  from  one  time  and  one 
situation  to  another,  but  there  was  never  any 
question  of  the  Impact  that  was  made. 

Administration  in  education  or  any  other 
area  can  be  a  pretty  chilling  and  dehuman- 
izing kind  of  business.  Salvation  is  not  to  be 
found  in  trifling  demands  for  the  abolition 
of  all  systems  and  structures.  The  answer 
which  Father  John  understood  superbly  is  to 
never  let  the  systems  and  the  structures  ob- 
struct your  view  and  love  of  the  people  for 
whose  sake  they  are  supposed  to  exist. 

Despite  his  many  long  years  in  adminis- 
trative work,  office  routine  always  remained 
something  of  a  bore  and  very  much  of  a  cross 
to  him.  What  he  really  liked  to  do  was  to 
talk  to  students — any  time,  anywhere,  about 
anything.  It  is  a  comfort  now  to  recall  his 
pleasure  in  this  most  cherished  of  his  ac- 
tivities this  past  year.  The  reorganization  of 
the  college  last  summer  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  on  a  scale  which  had  not  been 
possible  for  a  number  of  years. 

Father  John's  hunger  and  thirst  for  Jus- 
tice, for  human  welfare,  for  the  problems  of 
the  young,  made  him  an  inevitable  subject 
for  such  standard  labels  as  "liberal,"  "pro- 
gressive," and  a  colorful  variety  of  other  less 
temperate  terms.  The  best  sense  of  these 
labels  was,  of  course,  fully  Justified. 

Not  only  in  the  civil  rights  field,  but  in 
ecumenism  and  In  many  other  areas,  he  was 
indeed  a  bold  pioneer.  I  suspect  that  sonje  of 
his  ecumenical  and  liturgical  adventures  in 
past  years  caused  many  a  shudder  in  the 
Chancery  Office.  Time  has  vindicated  most  of 
his  Instincts  and  anticipations,  but  there  is 
an  even  more  basic  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Father  John  was  a  great  traditionalist, 
even  a  romanticist,  in  the  most  precise  sense 
of  that  term.  Newman  and  Chesterton  and 
Camelot  grew  more  important  for  him  the 
more  vigorously  he  moved  forward  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  waves  of  new  thought 
and  renewal  of  our  times.  He  had  an  uncan- 
nily accurate  Insight  Into  the  principle  that 
change  is  always  sterile  unless  it  is  organ- 
ically linked  with  tradition. 

Father  John's  association  with  Bellarmlne 
College  began  one  year  before  its  formal 
opening  in  1950.  It  was  a  question  of  love  at 
first  sight,  and  until  the  moment  of  his  death 
he  maintained  a  consuming  devotion  to  the 
college,  to  what  it  was,  and  to  what  It  could 
be.  In  a  report  written  last  summer  be  said 
this: 

"One  could  well  make  the  argument — I  can 
do  it  myself — that  education  on  a  mass  basis 
must  to  a  larger  extent  be  done  in  the  state- 
supported,   technically  efficient   community 
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colleges  and  multiversities.  I  dread  that 
thought  because  it  will  necessarily  lead  to 
blandness  of  thought,  loss  of  discrimination, 
and  imposition  of  standards  without  the  bal- 
ancing voice  of  critical  Judgment.  Neither 
our  country  nor  our  world  can  afford  to  lose 
private,  independent,  philosophically  com- 
mitted, liberal  arts  colleges.  Let  me  conclude 
on  a  very  optimistic  note  drawn  from  ex- 
perience. As  many  of  you  know,  my  dedica- 
tion to  Bellarmlne-Ursuline  is  a  passion.  I 
love  it  because  I  find  in  it  the  qualities  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  I  know  its  effect 
upon  the  students  who  are  dear  to  me  and 
the  delight  of  my  life.  They  often  come  to  our 
doors  with  small  vision.  They  leave  with  a 
world  view  that  will  equip  them  to  make 
their  own  particular  kind  of  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  m.%nkind." 

My  guess  is  that  Father  John  would  be 
happy  to  be  remembered  for  what  he  says  in 
the  above  lines. 


SETTLE    THE    ISRAEL-ARAB     BOR- 
DERLINE  DISPUTES   NOW 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  the  nations  who 
make  up  the  United  Nations  voting 
strength  is  alined  against  independence 
for  any  nation  who  desires  self-govern- 
ment. The  international  Communists 
seem  to  have  more  strength  within  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations  than  the 
forces  who  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
self-government  throughout  the  world. 

Nasser  and  his  Middle  East  allies  are 
part  of  this  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
destroy  the  free  nation  of  Israel  either 
through  blitzkrieg  attack  or  through  the 
slow  process  of  imdermining  its  economy 
and  its  progress  toward  independence 
and  freedom. 

The  Iraqi  Government  vowed  yester- 
day to  hold  more  espionage  trials  despite 
protests  over  the  execution  of  14  men 
accused  of  spying  for  Israel.  The  Iraqi 
Government  indicated  today  they  will 
put  35  more  prisoners,  including  13  Jews, 
on  trial  for  spying  and  sabotage.  The 
Baghdad  radio  reported  that  other  spies 
will  be  tried  soon. 

The  Jewish  population,  not  only  in  our 
country,  but  throughout  the  world,  is 
unanimous  in  protesting  the  attacks  and 
sabotage  which  have  become  an  or- 
ganized and  almost  dally  occurrence 
against  Israel.  Israel  is  the  only  nation 
within  the  Middle  East  complex  of  na- 
tions who  opposes  tyranny  and  is  fight- 
ing to  preserve  democracy  and  freedom 
for  its  people. 

For  20  years,  notwithstanding  the  ar- 
mistice and  cease-fire  agreements,  the 
Arab  States  have  waged  war  against 
Israel.  The  organized  assassins  quartered 
in  Arab  countries  are  ordered  by  their 
masters  to  murder  men.  women,  and 
children  in  Israel.  This  small  free  na- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  life. 
The  United  Nations  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned the  purpose  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated— to  safeguard  justice  and  peace 
over  the  globe.  Why  does  not  the  United 
Nations  protest  the  Arab  terrorists  in 
their  concentrated  effort  to  kill  Jews,  not 
only  in  Israel,  but  elsewhere?  For  some 
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reason  the  United  Nations  has  disinte- 
grated and  is  silent  when  the  Arabs,  by 
reason  of  their  barbarous  instincts,  kill 
Africans  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
Sudan,  persecute  citizens  of  Algeria, 
Egyptian  pilots  fly  Soviet  planes,  and 
add  flames  to  the  murders  in  Biafra. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  State  Department  and  con- 
nections with  other  free  nations,  should 
start  immediately  with  effective  warn- 
ings against  the  Arabs  to  cease  their 
international  crimes  and  terminate  their 
attacks  to  destroy  their  neighboring  na- 
tion of  Israel. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  peo- 
ple of  all  nationalities  and  categories  will 
support  all  efforts  to  terminate  the  So- 
viet-Arab air  conspiracy  to  annihilate  a 
free  neighbor. 

An  avalanche  of  actions  by  Nasser  and 
his  tyrannical  associates  will  justify  all 
steps  that  our  Government  will  take  to 
preserve  the  only  democracy,  the  only 
nation  with  self-government  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  area.  Israel  is  entitled  to  this 
consideration  by  the  free  world  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice. 
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ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  ARTICLE 
SHOWS  GRIEVANCE  ARBITRA- 
TION A  TRIUMPH  OF  FREE  COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  management  is  the 
grievance  and  arbitration  system,  now 
written  into  about  100,000  separate 
company-union  contracts,  for  settling 
disputes  arising  during  the  contract 
term.  Because  it  works  so  effectively,  this 
private  system  gets  almost  no  public 
plaudits.  However,  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly for  January  1969,  Ben  Rathbun,  the 
associate  editor  for  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs.  Inc..  has  written  a  first- 
rate  commentary  on  the  system's  Impor- 
tance to  our  economic  stability.  Mr. 
Rathbun,  who  also  has  written  on  labor 
matters  for  Harper's  magazine  and  the 
Yale  Law  Journal,  pays  a  well -deserved 
tribute — not  only  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment— but  to  the  private  arbitrators  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  making  the 
system  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor  Arbitration:  Britain  and  the  United 

States 

(By  Ben  Rathbun) 

About  a  year  ago  at  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany plant  In  Dagenham.  England,  an  em- 
ployee was  told  to  put  a  new  drill  in  his 
machine,  a  simple  chore  he'd  always  done 
before.  B'-.t  now  he  balked  for  no  apparent 
good  reason.  When  he  was  suspended  tempo- 
rarily, 100  of  his  co-workers  walked  out  in 
protest.  Within  two  days,  9000  Ford  em- 
ployees were  laid  off  because  of  the  crippling 
effect  of  the  walkout. 

As  is  the  case  with  about  95  percent  of  all 
the  strikes  in  Britain,  the  stoppage  was  "un- 


official." without  the  sanction  of  the  national 
union.  It  could  hardly  be  called  illegal  be- 
cause almost  no  strikes  are  illegal  In  Britain. 
But  legal  or  not,  these  "wildcat"  strikes 
have  been  characterized  by  Lord  Carron,  the 
ex-president  of  the  one-million-member 
Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Foundry- 
men's  Union,  as  "hammer  blows  at  our 
[Britain's]  existence."  Largely  because  of  the 
"quickie"  strikes,  the  Economist ,  that  fount 
of  measured  Judgments,  describes  the  labor 
relations  picture  in  Britain  as  "a  uniquely 
horrible  mess." 

II  the  Dagenham  case  had  arisen,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  Ford  stamping  plant  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  it  would  have  been  handled 
differently.  The  recalcitrant  employee's  pro- 
test against  being  sent  home  would  have 
been  referred  to  a  formal  union -management 
settlement  process  for  resolution.  The  odds 
are  1000  to  one  against  a  strike,  but  if  the 
episode  had  boiled  into  a  crippling  walkout, 
the  United  Auto  Workers'  national  staff 
would  have  moved  In  to  end  the  stoppage. 
grievance 
This  private  system  for  avoiding  wildcat 
strikes  about  a  multitude  of  issues  from 
tardiness  to  the  quality  of  washroom  toilet 
tissue  has  been  written  into  close  to  100,000 
separate  private  contracts  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  It  is  founded  upon  a  volun- 
tary union  pledge  not  to  strike  over  so-called 
grievances  arising  during  the  period  when 
the  contract  is  in  effect.  Instead,  union  and 
management  agree  to  the  arbitration  of  all 
unresolved  grievances.  Those  not  settled  by 
the  supervisor  and  the  union  steward  or  by 
higher  officials  in  Joint  conference  are  sent 
to  a  private  arbitrator.  The  parties  agree  in 
advance  that  the  arbitrator's  decision  must 
be  accepted  as  final  and  binding. 

Except  in  highly  regulated  industries  like 
the  railroads  and  the  airlines,  the  entire  sys- 
tem Is  strictly  a  matter  of  private  agreements. 
Neither  state  nor  federal  law  requires  the  no- 
strike  pledges  given  and  honored  by  unions, 
and  only  a  relative  handful  of  the  more  than 
40.000  arbitration  decisions  rendered  an- 
nually ever  wind  up  in  court.  Each  year 
literally  millons  of  grievances  are  resolved 
peacefully.  For  those  not  settled  at  the  local 
plant  or  office,  the  arbitrator's  ruling  is  un- 
reviewable, uncontestable,  and  unimpeach- 
able. With  the  rarest  exceptions,  the  inci- 
dent is  terminated  utterly.  In  Alva  John- 
ston's phrase,  it's  "like  a  building  falling  on 
a  man." 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  strikes  In 
this  country.  The  first  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  legally  authorized  period  after  a  con- 
tract terminates.  When  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  new  money  terms  and  other  benefits, 
the   union   has  the   right  to  strike. 

The  second  is  the  strike  over  grievances 
that  erupt  during  the  contract  term.  This 
report  deals  only  with  the  latter.  And,  make 
no  mistake,  these  strikes  are  no  mere  side- 
show to  the  crucial  emergency  affairs.  Despite 
the  gravity  of  the  questions  raised  by  major 
strikes  over  new  contract  terms,  most  of 
today's  ablest  managers  would  regard  the 
return  of  midterm  "wildcat"  strikes  as  an 
equally  serious  menace. 

Management's  willingness  to  pay  a  high 
price  In  return  for  strike-free  day-to-day 
stability  Is  generally  overlooked  by  the  press. 
This  attitude  was  aptly  summarized  some 
years  back  by  Harry  W.  Anderson,  General 
Motors  vice  president  for  industrial  relations 
at  the  time:  "The  public  doesn't  understand 
about  these  highly-publicized  settlements: 
the  big  thing  we're  buying  is  the  union's  col- 
laboration in  making  that  grievance  system 
work.  That  day-by-day  union  performance 
on  dealing  wltli  grievances  and  keeping  pro- 
duction going  smoothly  Is  a  damn-sight  more 
important  than  the  money  deal  we  make 
with  Walter  (Reutherl." 

In  Britain,  no  such  gyrostablllzer  for  day- 
to-day  employee  relations  has  been  developed. 
As  Theodore  W.  Kheei,  the  American  labor 
troubleshooter,    pointed    out    recently,    the 
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lOU  arbitration  pact  engln<*ered  largely  by 
Sidney  Hlllman,  the  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  did  the  most  Im- 
portant pioneering  with  grievance  arbitra- 
tion. In  the  1930s,  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  attracted  at- 
tention with  his  resourceful  services  as  the 
arbitrator  In  the  hosiery  and  men's  clothing 
industries. 

But  the  real  breakthrough  did  not  come 
until  June  10,  1939,  at  a  dramatic  meeting 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers'  General  Motors 
Council  in  Detroit.  The  119-day  sit-down 
strike  at  GM's  Flint  plants  in  1936-1937  was 
followed  by  GM's  capitulation  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  the  CIO  president.  But  the  auto 
workers  were  no  more  appeased  than  the 
Parte  Commune  had  been  by  the  Vlcomte 
de  Noailless  1789  offer  to  surrender  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  French  nobility.  Several 
frenzied  years  followed  in  Detroit.  Flint,  and 
Pontiac. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  wildcat  stop- 
pages hit  General  Motors  between  February 
and  June,  1937.  In  1938.  there  were  at  least 
300.  In  most  of  the  GM  plants,  the  militant 
UAW  members  were  cocked  for  instant  strike 
action  at  the  mere  raising  of  a  foreman's 
voice.  They  were  about  as  concerned  about 
GM's  dependence  on  efficiency  as  H.  Rap 
Brown  Is  about  the  future  of  the  Grosse 
Pointe  Yacht  Club. 

By  1939.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  the  head  of 
UAWs  GM  Department,  saw  clearly  that 
wildcat  strikes  could  impair  the  Infant  CIO's 
opportunity  to  move  Into  the  economic  and 
political  big  leagues.  Advised  by  Sidney  Hlll- 
man, Reuther  began  exploratory  talks  with 
GM  officials.  At  the  June  10,  1939.  showdown 
of  UAW's  GM  Council,  Reuther  spoke  out 
against  wildcat  strikes:  "I  don't  want  to  tie 
up  90.000  workers  because  one  worker  was 
laid  off  for  two  months.  That  is  a  case  for  the 
arbitrator."  To  many  in  the  UAW,  this  was 
unacceptable  appeasement,  but  Reuther 
managed  to  carry  the  day. 

For  its  part.  GM  management  was  looking 
hard  at  the  idea  of  a  grievance-and-arbitra- 
tlon  system  before  they'd  even  heard  of 
Walter  Reuther.  They  proceeded  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  a  longtime  GM  adviser  from 
the  Investment  house  of  Morgan  Stanley: 
"When  GM  takes  up  a  question,  they  don't 
Just  discuss  it.  they  pulverize  it."  The  re- 
sult of  Reuther's  initiative  and  GM's  home- 
work was  the  1940  agreement  for  a  grievance- 
and-arbitratlon  system. 

RULE   OP  LAW 

This  agreement,  coming  at  a  crucial  time, 
had  an  influential  Impact  after  America 
entered  World  War  II.  The  War  Labor  Board, 
charged  with  handling  wartime  labor  dis- 
putes, seized  the  occasion  to  write  grlevance- 
and-arbltratlon  clauses  Into  thousands  of 
contracts.  Despite  their  imp>ositlon  at  many 
companies  as  pure  diktat,  these  clauses 
plainly  answered  what  Justice  Holmes  has 
called  "a  felt  need."  They  were  widely  em- 
braced and  became  the  sole  point  of  labor- 
management  unanimity  at  President  Tru- 
man's post-war  Labor  Management  Confer- 
ence on  the  whole  range  of  labor  policy.  Both 
the  NAM  and  the  CIO  agreed  on  the  de- 
sirability of  private  arbitration  of  employee 
grievances  under  a  plan  based  on  no-strlke 
pledges  by  local  unions. 

The  practical  significance  for  management, 
unions,  and  the  economy  was  summed  up 
a  few  years  ago  by  Archibald  Cox,  the  former 
U.S.  Solicitor  General,  now  Boylston  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  Harvard: 

"The  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  .  .  .  years  since 
1 1935 1  ...  are  all  too  easily  forgotten.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  any  insttiution  that  has  ac- 
complished so  much  in  the  short  span  of 
( a  few  ]  years.  .  .  . 

•Take  ...  the  vital  goal  of  establishing  a 
rule  of  law  in  the  mine,  mill,  and  factory — 
the  substitution  of  a  rule  of  law  [through 
the  arbitration  process)  for  the  arbitrary  and 
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capricious  power  of  the  boss.  Men  have  few 
greater  concerns  than  this  kind  of  Justice. 
What  equal  example  is  there  of  extending  a 
rule  of  law — both  substantive  rights  and 
duties  and  also  the  machinery  to  administer 
them — into  so  large  an  area  of  human  life 
affecting  so  many  people  within  so  short  a 
time.  Nothing  less  has  been  done  by  col- 
lective bargaining  through  the  rules  it  brings 
into  the  shop  and  the  industrial  Jurispru- 
dence being  made  and  administered  through 
grievance   procedures    and    arbitration." 

In  addition  to  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor,  who 
became  a  special  adviser  on  labor  relations 
to  Presidents  Roosevelt.  Truman.  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy,  a  remarkably  able  and  wise 
group  of  arbitrators  deserves  credit  for  their 
role  in  the  grievance-and-arbltratlon  experi- 
ment. Most  played  Important  roles  on  the 
World  War  II  War  Labor  Board.  Thereafter, 
many  served  as  arbitrators  for  key  companies 
and  unions  during  the  formative  and  trying 
stages  of  collective  bargaining.  For  example, 
Ralph  T.  Seward  at  General  Motors  and  In- 
ternational Harvester,  Harry  Shulman  at 
Ford.  Sylvester  Garrett  at  U.S.  Steel.  Gabriel 
N.  .'Alexander  at  GM.  Harry  Piatt  ;it  Ford  and 
Republic  Steel,  and  Saul  W.-illen  at  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  and  B.  P.  Goodrich  con- 
tributed mightily  to  make  the  grievance  sys- 
tems work.  Their  constructive  influence  .ind 
example  also  were  felt  in  many  other  fledg- 
ling relationships  and  were  emulated  by  new 
arbitrators. 

An  arbitrator  can  be  fired  at  any  time  by 
either  party.  He  decides  very  few  "great" 
cases,  and  his  career  can  be  lonely  and  often 
drab.  But  the  luminaries  In  what  Is  called 
the  arbitrators'  "College  of  Cardinals"  move 
into  the  bright  public  light  from  time  to 
time  as  White  House  mediators  and  fact- 
finders in  the  big  labor-relations  "spectacu- 
lars." In  these  national  emergency  cases, 
the  role  of  the  mediator  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  arbitrator.  aUhough  many 
in  the  profession  exchange  the  two  hats 
with  alacrity.  The  arbitrator  makes  like  a 
Judge  and  decides  a  case;  the  mediator 
makes  like  a  high-level  con  man  and  tries 
to  get  the  parties  to  resolve  their  differences 
themselves. 

Others  who  have  served  with  distinction 
in  both  categories  Include  Ben  Aaron,  direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  Relations  Institute  at 
UCLA  and  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Au- 
tomation Commission  of  1965;  David  L.  Cole. 
President  Eisenhower's  Mediation  Service 
Director;  Archibald  Cox;  John  T.  Dunlop  of 
the  Harvard  Economics  Department,  who  is 
a  dynamic  legend  even  among  his  fellow 
"Cardinals";  N.  P.  Felnslnger  of  the  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Wage  Stabilization  Board;  Rob- 
ben  W.  Fleming,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  since  1968;  Ted  Kheel, 
who  "plays  God"  In  the  tangled  labor  rela- 
tions of  New  York  City  the  way  Dunlop  did 
until  recently  in  the  construction  and  atomic 
energy  industries;  and  W.  WiUard  Wlrtz,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

In  some  ways,  the  second  wave  of  arbi- 
trators has  not  been  of  comparable  quality. 
The  unions  and  management  have  been  far 
too  slow  in  extending  their  confidence  to  new 
arbitrators  and  in  seeing  to  it  that  arbitra- 
tion was  made  an  attractive  career.  Some  of 
the  new  arbitrators  like  Paul  Hanlon,  David 
Miller,  Richard  Mlttenthal,  and  Rolf  Valtln 
are  excellent,  but  more  are  needed. 

Today,  about  twenty-five  years  since  arbi- 
tration was  imposed  from  Washington  on  a 
reluctant  management,  the  system  is  widely 
accepted.  Although  some  procedures  work 
poorly,  and  although  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem, with  winners  and  losers  in  every  case, 
guarantees  a  hall  of  off-the-cuff  contumely 
for  the  arbitrators,  the  system  is  under  no 
serious  challenge.  The  quick  peek  at  the 
Britlsli  "wildcat"  strikes  is  bound  to  give 
pause  to  the  harshest  critics  of  the  U.S. 
system. 
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REMARKS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
LANGEN  AT  NATIONAL  WHEAT 
MEETING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  read  the  remarks  of  our 
colleague  from  Minnesota  that  he  gave 
regarding  the  farm  problem  at  the  Na- 
tional Wheat  Growers  Association  meet- 
ing in  Boise,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Langen's  long  experience  as  a 
farmer,  an  elected  member  of  the  local 
committee  to  administer  the  farm  pro- 
gram, and  as  a  dedicated,  capable  law- 
maker, makes  his  remarks  very  worth- 
while and  pertinent. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Langen  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  House  task  force 
on  agriculture. 

For  those  who  have  longed  for  a  greater 
understanding  of  how  the  wheat  program 
has  worked,  of  the  actual  workings  of  our 
international  wheat  agreement  and  its 
cost  to  you,  I  commend  reading  this  state- 
ment. The  statement  follows: 

Speech  Presented  by  the  Honorable  Odin 
Langen,  Representative  From  Minnesota, 
AT  the  National  Wheat  Growers  Associa- 
tion Meeting,  Boise,  Idaho,  Thursday, 
January  16,  1969 

Probably  no  greater  satisfaction  has  ever 
come  my  way  than  this  opportunity  of  shar- 
ing a  few  observations  with  the  National 
Wheat  Growers  Association  gathered  for  their 
annual  meeting.  These  satisfactions  are  gen- 
erated by  several  personal,  as  well  as  econom- 
ic, concerns. 

I  find  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction  In 
coming  to  the  great  State  of  Idaho:  a  State 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  strength 
of  rural  people  throughout  the  Nation. 

Having  technically  been  a  wheat  farmer 
all  of  my  life.  I  quite  obviously  have  a  very 
personal  Interest  in  the  future  of  wheat  pro- 
duction throughout  this  country — even 
though  I  now  no  longer  operate  a  wheat 
farm,  my  boys  having  grown  up  and  taken 
over  that  operation. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  share  a  very  common  con- 
cern with  each  of  you.  namely,  what  does  the 
future  hold  economically  for  the  producers 
of  wheat  throughout  the  country.  Wheat 
farmers  of  course  are  a  part  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic dilemma  that  confronts  agriculture  la 
general  throughout  the  Nation.  I  know  about 
these  problems  as  they  have  prevailed  In  my 
own  state  of  Minnesota.  I  am  sure  they  are 
not  much  different  in  any  one  of  the  states 
that  are  represented  here  this  evening. 

And,  while  the  agricultural  problem  has 
been  recognized  and  discussed  in  great  com- 
plexity, and  seemingly  has  defied  solution, 
yet  the  problem  Is  really  very  simple  in  that, 
namely,  prices  are  too  low. 

And  this  of  course,  is  the  exact  nature  of 
the  major  problem  to  wheat  growers  today. 
Their  prices  are  too  low.  In  fact,  the  lowest 
they  have  been  In  some  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
seven  years. 

But  let  me  discuss  with  you  for  a  moment 
the  general  agricultural  problem,  of  which 
wheat  production  is  a  major  segment.  There 
Is  a  very  direct  relationship  between  the 
problem  of  any  given  agricultural  commodity 
and  the  overall  problems  as  they  affect  all 
farm  people  and  rural  areas. 

I  think  the  case  is  rather  well-stated  by 
a  writer  who,  I  noted,  made  the  observa- 
tions some  time  ago  that  two  veteran  farm- 
ers were  asked  this  question:  "What  would 
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you  do   If  you  Inherited   a  million   dollars 
tomorrow?"' 

The  first  said  he  would  Invest  it  and  live 
off  the  Income,  quit  work,  and  take  life  easy. 
The  second  pondered  a  while  and  then  said. 
"I  reckon  I'd  Just  keep  on  farming  until  it 
was  all  gone." 

That  about  sums  up  the  current  state  of 
American  agriculture  as  we  begin  the  new 
year  of  1969.  Which  is  too  bad,  when  you 
consider  that  never  before  in  history  has 
the  man  of  the  soil  produced  so  much  food 
per  acre  or  man-hour  of  work.  Never  before 
in  history  has  the  American  housewife  spent 
such  a  small  percentage  of  her  husband's 
pay  check  for  food.  And  never  before  in  his- 
tory has  the  American  farmer  trailed  so  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  economy  in  rewards 
for  his  efforts. 

As  we  enter  the  year  that  will  close  out 
the  sixties  and  launch  the  seventies,  there 
is  much  speculation  and  uncertainty  about 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
related  industries  that  constitute  the  agri- 
business community.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  more  involved  in  the 
future  possibilities  for  Agriculture  than  In 
any  other  industry  in  this  country. 

Accepting  that  fact  of  life,  you  naturally 
wonder  what  is  In  store,  as  a  new  Congress 
has  convened  and  a  new  Administration 
takes  over.  Many  eyes  will  be  upon  us,  look- 
ing for  the  signs  that  vrtll  indicate  either 
a  change  in  direction  or  a  continuation  of 
present  policies. 

I,  of  course,  can  not  answer  that  question 
for  the  Administration  at  this  point— and 
I  don't  know  whether  anybody  can — or  will 
be  able  to  until  such  time  as  the  necessary 
appointments  have  been  made  and  a  new 
policy  and  attitude  developed. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  somebody 
better  do  something  to  effect  some  changes 
that  will  produce  better  prices,  or  the  future 
is  dark  indeed. 

It  doesn't  take  a  great  mathematician  to 
determine  that  we  can't  continue  for  long 
to  have  the  farm  mortgages  increasing  at  the 
rates  of  10%  a  year  while  the  net  Income  re- 
mains about  constant,  to  know  that  the  time 
Is  very  limited  in  which  such  an  economic 
atmosphere  can  keep  farms  throughout  the 
Nation   solvent. 

I  have  already  stated  that  presently  agri- 
culture Is  more  directly  dependent  upon  gov- 
ernment in  its  economic  welfare  than  any 
other  single  segment  of  our  complex  social, 
civic,  and  industrial  complex.  They  are  re- 
stricted in  production  by  government,  prices 
are  basically  established  by  government,  and 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  find  themselves 
in  a  position  of  having  to  accept  the  general 
direction  of  their  operation  by  planners  of 
every  description  in  Washington. 

What  are  the  factors  that  have  signif- 
icantly affected,  and  contributed  to.  the 
agricultural  problem  that  confronts  the 
American  farmer  throughout  the  country 
today.  It  is  essential  that  we  first  recognize 
that  all  of  agriculture  has  been  affected  by 
a  tight  budget;  infiatlon.  which  has  increased 
the  cost  of  production;  and  a  constant  In- 
crease in  Interest  rates  during  recent  years. 
These  factors  have  affected  not  only  the 
opinions  of  Congress,  but  the  general  public 
as  well.  A  balanced  budget,  curtailed  Infla- 
tion, and  interest  rates  reduced  to  more  ac- 
ceptable levels  would  change  the  general  at- 
titude toward  the  funding  of  agricultural 
programs  and  would  certainly  ease  the  great 
Interest  burden  that  now  plagues  many  a 
farm  opveratlon. 

As  an  example,  farmers  pay  $l-bllllon-4- 
million  more  in  Interest  today  than  they  did 
Just  eight  years  ago.  This  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  what  I  referred  to  earlier 
as  a  10"^;  increase  in  the  mortgages  against 
the  total  agricultural  unit  each  year,  and  the 
increased  interest  rates  on  those  mortgages 
which  now  total  more  than  $50-bllllon.  It  is 
alarming  to  note  that  this  Increase  amounts 
to  more  than  »440  per  farm,  with  the  total 
Interest  obligation  of  over  $900  per  farm. 
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As  recent  as  1957.  this  figure  was  only  $226. 
This  fact  leaves  a  clear  cut  identity  of  the 
need  for  a  more  equitable  return  on  invest- 
ments and  efforts  that  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  quantity  and  quality  of  foods 
needed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  of  our 
own  people  as  well  as  many  others  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  be  equitable  that  agri- 
culture, which  is  the  largest  industry  of  this 
country — and  it  doesn't  have  even  a  close 
second— should  be  subject  to  this  kind  of 
economic  burden  when  they  have  made  such 
great  advances  In  production  efficiency  and 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  farmer  has 
increased  crop  production  per  man-hour  by 
148  per  cent,  and  livestock  production  per 
man  hour  by  149  per  cent.  Agriculture  has 
written  the  best  production  story  of  any 
Industry  in  this  nation. 

What  a  fortunate  people  we  are  as  United 
States  citizens  in  having  available  to  us  the 
best  quality,  the  greatest  per  c.ipita  supply, 
better  packaged  and  retailed  food  at  a  cost 
of  only  17.7  cents  of  the  Income  dollar.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  to  every  m.in  ;ind  woman 
and  child  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
finds  no  comparison  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Now,  how  does  all  of  this  affect  the  wheat 
farmer?  And  to  what  extent  has  he  suffered 
the  consequences  of  these  most  unfortunate 
circumstances?  As  I  stated  earlier,  he  re- 
ceives the  lowest  price  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
today  that  he  has  received  in  the  last  more 
than  quarter  of  a  century,  but  yet  he  has 
to  pay  production  costs  that  generally  have 
doubled  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

If  we  are  effectively  to  cope  with  this  price 
problem,  as  it  affects  wheat  producers.  I  sup- 
pose it  Is  essential  that  we  are  alert  to  some 
of  the  factors  that  have  been  the  cause  in 
the  development  of  stich  an  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  low  market  prices,  pos- 
sibly we  should  first  recognize  that  present 
price  levels  are  a  product  of  the  existing 
wheat  program  which  was  actually  designed 
to  lower  market  prices.  To  this  degree  it  has 
been  most  successful.  It  has  brought  the 
prices  down.  The  object  at  the  time  of  that 
legislation  was  to  satisfy  a  theory  that  low- 
ering the  market  price  in  this  country  would 
encourage  expanded  exports,  and  so  reduce 
the  surpluses;  create  a  demand  which  In  turn 
would  Improve  the  prices.  In  the  meantime, 
we  were  to  make  up  for  the  reduced  prices 
by  diversion  payments  and  wheat  certificates. 
An  excellent  theory,  except  for  the  fact  that 
it  hasn't  worked.  The  prices  are  down  now, 
but  exports  are  also  going  down,  and  going 
dovim  at  rather  an  alarming  rate. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  from  July  to  November,  there  was  a 
drop  in  wheat  exports  in  excess  of  112-mll- 
lion  bushels,  with  Indications  that  further 
drops  may  be  forthcoming  This  experience 
should  alert  us  to  the  fact  that  merely  re- 
ducing the  market  price  of  the  commodity 
in  this  country  is  not  the  only  factor  that 
determines  the  extent  to  which  we  can  ex- 
port. There  are  many  other  factors  which 
include  tariffs,  world  prices,  production  and 
prices  In  other  countries,  and  so  forth. 

So,  while  the  farmer  substantially  reduced 
his  production,  he  finds  his  reward  to  be  one 
of  a  reduced  price,  coupled  with  a  reduced 
export  market. 

I  would  refer  you  to  an  article  appearing  in 
a  Department  "of  Agriculture  bulletin  en- 
titled "Import  Levy  Is  Biggest  Price  Item  In 
VS.  Exports  to  E.E.C." 

Some  of  the  facts  In  this  regard  are  pathetl- 
callv  alarming.  With  the  average  market  price 
beiiig  paid  to  Kansas  wheat  farmers  being 
$1.24,  or  8lc  a  bushel  lower  since  1962,  y« 
that  wheat  sells  in  the  Netherlands  today 
for  a  price  that  Is  24-cents  a  bushel  higher 
than  It  was  at  that  time.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  selling  price  in  the  Netherlands  as  of 
December  was  $3.33  a  bushel,  or  $2.09  higher 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  further  comparable  follies  In  this 
field  too  numerous  to  mention  tonight,  be- 
cause I  also  want  to  talk  about  a  few  In- 
equities that  exist  within  our  own  country, 
and  our  own  domestic  market. 

While  the  wheat  producer's  return  for  his 
efforts  have  gone  down  substantially,  there 
have  been  little  or  no  gains  for  either  the 
consumer,  the  taxpayer,  the  processor,  or 
anyone  else  in  either  this  country  or  In  for- 
eign countries. 

About  the  only  economic  benefit  that  one 
could  mathematically  connive  would  be  to 
say  that  a  part  of  our  benevolent  wheat  dis- 
tribution program  costs  less  money  because 
we're  giving  away  cheaper  wheat. 

Let's  see  how  this  whole  combination  works 
out  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  hasn't  gone  down  any.  In  fact,  the 
reverse  is  true.  In  the  1947-49  period,  the 
average  retail  price  of  a  one-pound  loaf  of 
bread  was  13  Vi  cents.  The  farm  value  of  that 
wheat  in  that  loaf  was  2.6f,  and  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  ingredients  was  3.3*.  Today 
that  loaf  of  bread  sells  for  22. 4? ,  up  almost  9< 
from  the  1947-49  average  price,  yet  the  cost 
of  the  wheat  in  the  same  loaf  Is  still  only  2.6f , 
with  all  Ingredients  still  at  3.30.  An  Interest- 
ing comparison  might  be  made.  This  Is  a 
positive  indication  that  the  Increased  costs 
in  the  loaf  of  bread  is  certainly  not  due  to 
the  cost  of  the  wheat,  or  the  raw  materials 
from  which  it  is  made. 

In  1959  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  have 
bought  almost  sixteen  one-pound  loaves — 
today  it  would  buy  less  than  ten.  This  Is  also 
one  of  the  first  times  In  history  when  a 
bushel  of  wheat  will  no  longer  buy  a  haircut. 
And  so  we  see  that  the  Increased  costs  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  the  consumer  have  all  or- 
iginated from  the  increased  costs  of  process- 
ing, storage,  shipping,  retailing,  packaging, 
and  so  on. 

This  Is  an  Increase  of  84 '~i  In  the  price  of 
the  bread.  Had  the  farmer  received  a  com- 
parable Increase,  the  price  of  wheat  today 
would  have  been  $3.94  a  bushel — and  this 
would  have  added  only  2.2f  to  the  total 
costs  of  the  same  loaf  of  bread.  This  would 
seem  like  pretty  good  business.  A  10%  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  loaf  of  bread  would 
bring  an  84%  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  can  explain  to  me, 
or  to  any  of  you.  why  it  Is  that  the  con- 
sumer can  supposedly  pay  for  every  other 
increased  cost  that's  associated  with  the  loaf 
of  bread,  whether  it  be  processing,  packaging, 
labor  or  any  of  the  many  other  factors,  but 
can't  pay  for  the  Increased  costs  in  producing 
a  bushel  of  wheat.  In  fact,  seemingly  they 
can't  even  pay  the  same  costs,  because  the 
prices  are  lower  now  than  they  were  at  that 
time 

These  are  a  couple  of  examples  of  why  the 
wheat  farmer  is  having  economic  difficulty 
today.  The  same  factors,  with  other  circum- 
stances, apply  to  the  producers  of  other 
commodities.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
American  people  are  going  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  great  food  quantities,  with  excel- 
lent quality,  at  the  cheapest  prices  in  the 
world,  these  Inequities  are  going  to  have  to 
be  corrected. 

It  is  time  that  we  began  directing  our 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  improved 
markets  and  prices  so  that  the  greatest  re- 
sources throughout  the  Nation  can  once 
again  occupy  its  rightful  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic spectrum. 

This  is  why  I  have  suggested  by  legislation 
a  program  which  deals  entirely  with  prices. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  this  evening  to 
burden  you  with  the  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  only  to  talk  for  a  moment  or  two 
about  the  principle,  for  it  does  provide  an 
entirely  different  approach  to  the  matter  of 
achieving  the  objective  that  we  all  desire, 
namely,  an  improved  price. 

By  means  of  this  legislation,  farmers  could 
achieve  full  parity  prices  for  voluntary  par- 
ticipation. Such  a  program  would  subject 
them  to  far  less  government  restriction 
and    would    provide    them    with    bargaining 
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power  and  authority  to  deal  with  their  own 
problems. 

The  encouraging  element  of  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  that  had  it  been  In  effect  during  the 
past  year  or  two.  It  would  have  Increased  net 
income  $2-bllllon  a  year,  while  the  cost  of 
government  would  be  reduced  by  at  least 
$2-bllllon  per  year.  Some  of  the  money  saved 
in  this  manner  could  then  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  generating  a  realistic  export  program 
and  policy. 

The  very  same  type  of  program  could  also 
be  applied  to  feed  grains  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  an  adequate 
domestic,  as  well  as  world  price  structure, 
we  of  necessity  are  going  to  need  to  change 
our  approach  to  some  variations  of  these 
plans  so  that  adequate  prices  can  be  estab- 
lished. To  do  so  would  serve  to  benefit  the 
producers,  processors,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  and  would  grant  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  high  quality  food  to  meet  the  demand 
of  this  nation  and  the  world. 

At  times  I  think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
great  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  this  coun- 
try because  of  the  great  contributions  that 
have  been  made  by  agricultural  producers  of 
every  description — wheat   farmers   Included. 

I  should  recall  during  World  War  II,  when 
farm  prices  reached  levels  of  114  to  116%  of 
parity,  and  many  products  were  rationed, 
but  I  can't  recall  hearing  any  consumer  com- 
plaints— In  fact,  I'm  told  there  were  times 
when  gratuities  moved  under  the  counter  in 
order  that  a  little  more  generous  portion 
might  be  provided. 

I  think  all  of  America,  and  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world,  should  not  only  be 
grateful,  but  cognizant  of  the  too  often  un- 
mentloned  advantages  that  have  accrued  to 
this' country  because  of  the  American  farm- 
ers' Ingenuity  and   unparalleled   know-how. 

While  this  factor  is  generally  associated 
with  rural  America,  let  It  be  known  that  the 
Industrial  world  has  found  Just  as  great 
advantage  from  this  fact,  for  It  Is  only  be- 
cause of  the  more  than  82t  that  are  left  out 
of  every  Income  dollar  available  to  buy  other 
goods  and  services  that  the  industrial  world 
has  been  able  to  grow  and  progress  as  it  has. 
Yes,  the  price  of  food  has  got  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  availability  of  color  televi- 
sion, or  the  many  other  conveniences  that 
characterize  our  country  today. 

So  what  needs  to  be  done  In  order  to  cor- 
rect all  of  this? 

It  Is  a  difficult  public  relations  Job.  The 
steel  people,  the  oil  people,  the  trucking  peo- 
ple, and  other  groups  are  telling  their  story 
about  the  wonders  of  their  products.  Why  not 
agriculture? 

We  In  agriculture  and  agri-business  have 
been  too  busy  filling  the  silos,  mlxlrg  the 
feeds,  developing  the  crop  strains,  and  worry- 
ing about  our  Individual  problems,  to  sell 
American  agriculture  to  our  Nation.  We  must 
get  out  of  the  barns,  out  of  the  laboratories, 
and  out  from  behind  our  desks  and  tell  the 
American  consumer  that  food  is  the  greatest 
bargain  in  America.  We  must  let  the  people 
of  the  Nation  know  where  their  cheap  bread 
and  butter  really  come  from. 

I  think  It  Is  well  that  every  citizen  of 
America  should  be  made  aware  of  how  ser- 
ious this  problem  is,  because  every  citizen 
throughout  the  country  will  be  affected  by 
our  success,  or  failure,  in  meeting  these 
needs  In  the  immediate  future.  It  might  be 
well  for  everyone  to  remember  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  six  per  cent  of  this  Na- 
tion's population;  we  are  rather  talking 
about  the  40  per  cent  of  our  population  who 
are  directly  affected  by  the  economic  future 
of  America's  largest  Industry  today — and 
there  Isn't  any  other  that  runs  even  a  close 
second. 

Agriculture  ranks  first  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  workers  employed,  first  In  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  for  equipment,  first 
In  the  total  amount  of  assets — which  Is  now 
In  exces  of  $281-bllllon,  yet  their  returns  in 
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relationship  to  assets  Is  only  17.7  per  cent; 
while  the  next  eleven  largest  Industries  of 
this  country  have  a  return  of  107  per  cent 
m  relationship  to  their  total  assets. 

These,  of  course,  are  problems  that  Con- 
gress also  needs  to  be  concerned  with.  To 
effectively  correct  them,  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  It  needs  the  unanimous  support 
of  every  agricultural  interest,  whether  farms, 
agri-business,  farm  organizations  of  every 
description,  small  rural  towns,  or  what  have 
you. 

What  we  must  get  across  to  the  nation  Is 
that  40  per  cent  of  our  national  population 
Is  either  engaged  In  farming  or  dependent 
upon  It  through  agri-business  or  In  provid- 
ing other  services  to  agriculture.  This  Is  a 
sizable  percentage  compared  to  the  six 
per  cent  of  the  population  actually  living  on 
farms. 

There  may  be  tragically  little  political 
power  left  on  the  farm  Itself,  but  there  Is 
plenty  of  political  power  In  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  population  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture. If  agriculture  Is  to  be  properly  con- 
sidered In  future  Congresses,  we  must  take 
the  story  of  agriculture  and  agri-business 
to  the  people  affected.  That  Is  where  you 
come  In. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  anyone  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment,  In  the  fertilizer  business,  in  agri- 
cultural research,  or  In  the  production  of  a 
multitude  of  products  and  services  pur- 
chased by  rural  Americans,  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  his  future  Is  no  more 
secure  than  the  future  of  our  farm  popula- 
tion. 

The  public  relations  effort  to  restore  the 
farmer  to  his  rightful  position  in  the  econ- 
omy could  start  here  today.  If  the  farmer's 
story  is  told  effectively,  the  voice  of  agricul- 
ture and  agri-business  will  be  heard  In  Wash- 
ington, just  as  loudly  as  the  voices  of  big 
labor,  big  business,  big  cities  and  other  siz- 
able blocs  of  voters.  Only  then  will  farm  pro- 
grams and  other  agricultural  legislation 
really  receive  adequate  consideration  In 
Congress. 

.^s  a  farmer  myself.  I  particularly  like  the 
closing  words  of  an  article  I  noted  last  year 
In  the  Pelican  Rapids  Press  of  Minnesota. 
"A  farmer  is  both  Faith  and  Fatalist — he 
mvist  have  faith  to  continually  meet  the 
challenges  of  his  capacities  amid  an  ever- 
present  possibility  that  an  Act  of  God  can 
bring  his  business  to  a  standstill.  You  can 
reduce  his  acreage,  but  you  can't  restrain  his 
ambition.  Might  as  well  put  up  with  him.  He 
is  your  friend,  your  competitor,  your  cus- 
tomer, your  source  of  food  and  fiber,  and  self- 
reliant  young  citizens  to  help  replenish  your 
cities.  He  Is  your  countryman,  a  denlm- 
dressed.  business-wise,  fast-growing  states- 
man of  stature.  And  when  he  comes  in  at 
noon,  having  spent  the  energy  of  his  hopes 
and  dreams,  he  can  be  re-charged  anew 
with  the  magic  words:   'The  Market's  Up!'" 

Let's  all  help  to  re-charge  him.  To  do  so 
would  be  good  for  the  country. 
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tion,  now  laws  on  the  statute  books,  re- 
ceived his  active  support.  My  sympathy 
and  best  wishes  go  out  to  his  family. 


THE  HONORABLE  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


REFORM  OF  METHOD  OF  ELECTING 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  a 
former  Member,  the  Honorable  Paul  P. 
Schenck,  who  so  ably  represented  the 
State  of  Ohio  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  serving  with  Mr. 
Schenck  and  I  am  certain  history  will 
show  that  his  service  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress was  of  the  highest  caliber  and  a 
number  of  outstanding  pieces  of  legisla- 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  need  for  reform  of  the  method 
of  electing  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  discussion  about  the 
best  way  to  amend  the  Constitution  is 
necessary  and  wise,  and  I  support  the 
proper  change 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  contributed  to  a  better 
understanding  of  this  question  by  giving 
a  thorough  explanation  of  his  district 
plan  proposal  in  the  January  18,  1969. 
edition  of  Human  Events.  Senator  Mundt 
notes  that  under  Senate  Joint  Flesolu- 
tion  12: 

Each  district  electoral  vote  would  be  a  sep- 
arate entity.  No  longer  would  the  voter  of  a 
suburban  district  see  his  vote  become  the 
unwilling  captive  of  the  core  city,  or,  con- 
versely, that  of  a  city  dweller  find  his  vote 
cast  with  a  slim  majority  that  may  repre- 
sent a  more  rural  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  also  take  notice  of  the  federalism  in- 
herent in  the  allocation  of  the  electoral 
vote.  I  agree  with  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  that — 

Adoption  of  a  direct  vote  plan  would  wipe 
out  this  principle  of  equality  of  states.  Fed- 
eralism, which  Is  still  the  cornerstone  of  our 
republican  form  of  government,  would  be  Ig- 
nored. 

I  recommend  this  Human  Events  ar- 
ticle to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
every  interested  citizen.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  placed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Congeessional  District  Plan:  A  Work- 
able Plan  for  Electoral  College  Reform 
(By  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican  of 
South  Dakota) 
The  91st  Congress  has  before  It  many  con- 
troversial proposals.  None  could  have  a 
greater  impact  than  a  change  in  the  Electoral 
College  system.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
could  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  circumstances 
that  could  end  up  with  either  an  enlightened 
and  realistic  method  of  selecting  our  Presi- 
dent or  one  which  obliterates  state  jurisdic- 
tions, nationalizes  our  elections,  repudiates 
a  promise  of  nearly  200  years  and  destroys 
our  two-party  system  of  government. 

The  possibility  Is  staggering  but  the  poten- 
tial is  true.  The  American  people  want  a 
change  In  the  present  Electoral  College.  Fur- 
thermore, a  change  is  needed.  Reform  of  the 
College  is  long  overdue.  The  present  method 
of  electing  our  two  top  executive  officers  is 
woefully  Inadequate,  patently  unfair,  and  at 
times,  exasperatlngly  uncertain. 

The  irony  is  that  this  has  been  true  for 
many  years.  Historically,  It  Is  possible  to 
trace  the  desire  for  change  to  the  period  al- 
most Inmiedlately  following  the  election  of 
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George  Washington  as  the  first  President. 
Congressional  reform  movements  have  flour- 
ished ever  since. 

In  recent  years  the  demand  for  reform 
has  been  pushed  In  many  quarters.  This  was 
particularly  true  following  the  1948  election 
and  the  narrow  victory  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
in  1960.  In  neither  Instance,  however,  were 
the  reform  proponents  successful,  nor  did 
they  receive  the  press  build-up  we  are  ex- 
periencing today,  proving  once  again  that  It 
Is  a  matter  of  "whose  ox  is  gored." 

The  necessity  for  reform  stems  not  from 
the  fact  that  the  system  was  ill-founded.  The 
concept  of  independent  electors  selecting  the 
President  was  perhaps  sound  in  1787.  Our 
Founding  Fathers,  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, certainly  gave  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  method  of  electing  the 
President. 

At  first  It  decided  he  should  be  elected  by 
the  Congress.  Then  It  changed  its  collective 
mind  and  transferred  the  power  of  choice  to 
an  Electoral  College  that  was  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Congress  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  states  as  units,  correspond- 
ing to  the  senators,  as  well  as  population  of 
the  states,  corresponding  to  representatives, 
and  which  should  meet  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Upon  further  consideration  this  plan  was 
dropped  because  of  the  fear  that  the  electors 
would  not  travel  so  far  lor  a  single  purpose. 
It  took  days  In  those  times  to  cover  distances 
that  we  now  span  in  a  few  hours.  The  con- 
vention went  back  to  its  original  Idea  that  a 
President  should  be  elected  by  a  joint  session 
of  Congress.  They  did  this  with  reluctance 
because  It  ran  counter  to  their  strong  beliefs 
in  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
new  government. 

At  this  point  the  idea  developed  that  the 
electors  could  meet  and  cast  their  votes  In 
their  own  states  and  transmit  the  certificates 
of  their  ballots  to  the  seat  of  government. 

Accordingly,  the  work  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent was  divided.  The  convention  transferred 
the  act  of  voting  from  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress to  electoral  colleges  In  the  several 
states,  the  results  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate.  It  left  with  Congress, 
m  joint  session,  the  function  of  counting  the 
certified  results  from  the  states,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  Congress  done  the 
voting. 

Unfortunately  no  uniform  method  of 
choosing  electors  was  followed.  Electors  were 
chosen  In  a  variety  of  ways:  election  by  leg- 
islatures, election  by  the  people  In  districts, 
and  election  by  the  people  on  a  general 
ticket,  which  means  that  each  voter  in  the 
state  could  vote  for  every  one  of  the  state's 
electors.  In  Massachusetts  each  of  the  eight 
districts  chose  two  electors  from  which  the 
legislature  selected  one  per  district  and  added 
two  electors  at  large. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  political  party 
system  emerged  and  moved  Into  the  vacuum 
created  by  that  phrase  in  the  Constitution 
which  states  that  electors  shall  be  appointed 
"in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct." 

After  George  Washington's  two  elections, 
the  presidency  was  contested  every  four  years 
on  ^  party  basis  as  it  is  today.  The  majority 
party  in  each  state  was  quick  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  consolidating  Its  electoral  strength 
either  through  legislature  selection  or 
through  use  of  the  general  ticket  system 
forcing  every  electoral  vote  In  the  state  to  go 
one  way  or  the  other  so  as  to  exert  maximum 
influence  In  electing  a  President.  Federalists 
did  this  where  they  were  In  control,  In  the 
New  England  states  for  example,  and  the 
antl-Federall.<;ts.  later  Jeffersonlan  Republi- 
cans, soon  did  the  same  thing  In  their  states. 
Thus,  an  election  procedure,  conceived  In  a 
phllosophlcal-poUticpl  atmosphere,  had  been 
transformed  by  the  development  of  political 
parties  into  a  political-philosophical  proce- 
dure more  concerned  with  swinging  a  large 
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slonal  districts  (or  at  the  proper  time  utiliz- 
ing the  existing  congressional  districts  them- 
selves ) . 

The  presidential  ticket  receiving  the  most 
popular  votes  in  each  district  would  receive 
one  vote  and  the  ticket  obtaining  the  most 
popular  votes  statewide  would  receive  two 
electoral  votes.  Thus  each  voter  In  the  United 
States  would,  in  effect,  have  the  same  voting 
power  and  the  right  to  vote  for  three  elec- 
tors— no  more,  no  less,  tegardless  of  where  a 
voter  may  live.  These  electors  (or  simply  unit 
votes  in  some  variations  of  the  plan)  would 
be  bound  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  state's 
winning  presidential  ticket. 

Viewed  against  the  background  of  the  de- 
fects in  the  present  system,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  this  proposal  is  a  "problem 
solver." 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  major  fault  with 
what  we  have  now  is  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem. And  let  me  make  It  clear  that  this  is 
not  a  phantom  danger. 

In  the  last  election,  the  possibility  of  a 
deadlock  in  the  electoral  College  received 
most  of  the  publicity  and  few  people  realized 
how  close  we  came  to  having  a  minority 
President  selected  by  the  machines  of  big- 
city  politics.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  shift  of  a  few  thousand  votes  in  only 
three  states — California,  Illinois  and  New 
Jersey — would  have  changed  the  outcome  in 
the  Electoral  College  while  leaving  the  popu- 
lar vote  decision  the  same. 

Under  the  District  Plan,  this  potential  Is 
diminished  almost  to  the  point  where  it  is 
non-existent.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible 
to  tran?fer  large  blocs  of  electoral  votes  to 
one  candidate  or  another  simply  on  the  basis 
of  tlie  statewide  outcome.  Each  district  elec- 
toral vote  would  be  a  separate  entity.  No 
longer  would  the  voter  of  a  suburban  district 
see  his  vote  become  the  unwilling  captive  of 
the  core  city,  or,  conversely,  that  of  a  city 
dweller  find  his  vote  cast  with  a  slim  ma- 
jority that  may  represent  a  more  rural 
interest. 

I  might  add  that  this  reform  proposal,  had 
it  been  in  effect  in  the  last  election,  would 
have  eliminated  in  this  instance  the  problem 
of  the  errant  elector.  One  elector  from  North 
Carolina  pledged  to  Richard  Nixon  cast  his 
vote  for  George  Wallace  instead,  because  he 
said  that  he  was  nominated  as  a  district  elec- 
tor and  that  his  district  went  for  Wallace. 
After  lengthy  debate.  Congress  allowed  his 
switched  vote  to  stand. 

Under  the  general  ticket  system,  his  was 
presumed  to  be  a  captive  vote.  Under  the 
district  system  there  would  have  been  no 
question.  He  would  not  have  been  elected  in 
the  first  place.  The  Wallace  elector  would 
have  been  and  therefore  no  problem  of  put- 
ting conscience  above  loyalty  would  have 
arisen.  The  action  of  the  North  Carolina 
elector  clearly  points  out  what  is  wrong  with 
the  present  system  and  why  the  district  plan 
is  needed. 

Should  the  voters  of  a  district  express  their 
collective  will,  that  decision  should  be  final. 
S.  J.  Res.  12  assures  this  by  removing  any 
possibility  of  a  vote  designated  for  one  can- 
dld.ite  being  constltutlonaly  cast  for  another. 
It  requires,  through  constitutional  mandate, 
that  each  elector  follow  the  instructions  pro- 
vided by  the  election  results. 

Finally,  we  have  the  problem  of  a  potential 
contingent  election.  The  present  method  is 
as  unfair  to  the  large  states  as  the  Initial 
election  Is  to  the  small  states. 

Under  the  district  plan  proportionate 
weight  is  returned  to  the  larger  states.  In- 
stead of  voting  by  state  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  election  is.  by  both  the 
House  .\nd  Senate,  in  Joint  session,  with  each 
member  voting  individually.  This  recognizes 
the  valid  arguments  of  the  bigger  states  that 
they  should  have  more  authority  in  deter- 
mining the  outcome  should  the  electoral 
vote  be  indecisive. 
Before  wrapping  up  the  case  for  the  Dls- 
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trlct  Plan,  an  explanation  is  perhaps  due  as 
to  why  this  proposal,  so  simple  and  yet  so 
effective,  was  not  long  ago  adopted. 

The  answer  is  multiple.  Much  of  It  goes 
back  to  \n  inherent  and  correct  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Americans  to  avoid  changes,  if 
at  all  possible,  in  the  Constitution.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  the  question  of  equity  under 
the  district  system. 

During  Senate  debate  on  Electoral  College 
reform  In  the  84th  Congress  when  we  were 
able  to  obtain  a  majority  vote  for  a  variation 
of  the  District  Plan,  but  not  the  necessary 
two-thirds  required,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  how  equitable  representative  congres- 
sional districts.  Instead  of  some  obviously 
gerrymandered  and  others  unequally  repre- 
sented from  a  population  standpoint,  would 
be  provided. 

To  meet  this  criticism,  the  amendment  was 
later  redrawn  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  electoral  districts  to  be  composed  of 
"compact  and  contiguous  territory,  contain- 
ing as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of 
persons  which  entitled  the  states  to  one  rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress." 

Such  language  was.  I  believe,  considered 
fair  and  acceptable  by  those  who  earlier  had 
harbored  some  reservations  as  to  the  district 
system.  Subsequently,  however,  doubts  were 
raised  as  to  the  eniorceability  of  this  pro- 
vision. Prom  a  practical  viewpoint,  the  ques- 
tion was  Hsked  whether  Congress  would  exer- 
cise its  power  to  refuse  to  count  the  elec- 
toral votes  not  chosen  In  "compact  and  con- 
tiguous" districts. 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  question 
of  judicial  enforcement.  Serious  doubts  ex- 
isted as  to  whether  the  judicial  branch 
could,  or  should,  accept  Jurisdiction  of  a  case 
alleging  malapportionment.  The  legal  prece- 
dents on  judicial  enforcement  of  districting 
were  not  clear  and,  although  many  of  us 
felt  that  by  placing  the  provisions  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  we  had  overcome 
this  hurdle,  the  doubt  remained,  even  among 
those  who  by  this  time  believed  that  the 
revised  system  was  a  fair  and  acceptable 
method  of  reforming  the  electoral  college. 
On  March  26.  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down  Its  historic 
decision  in  Baker  vs.  Carr.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  the  impwDrtant  fact  that  the  court 
held  that  legislative  apportionment  problems 
were  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  that  a  Justifiable  cause  of  action  ex- 
ists and  that  a  voter  within  a  district  that 
is  allegedly  malapportioned  has  standing  to 
challenge  such  an  arrangement. 

In  the  wake  of  its  Baker  vs.  Carr  opinion, 
the  court  has  handed  down  additional  deci- 
sions spelling  out  further  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
principle.  One  of  these  subsequent  decisions, 
and  from  a  practical  viewpoint  the  one  that 
has  had  the  greatest  Impact  on  the  question 
of  electoral  college  reform,  was  Wesberry  vs. 
Sanders  which  was  rendered  on  Feb,  19,  1964. 
Not  only  was  this  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  court  applied  the  "one  man,  one 
vote"  principle  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  but 
the  objects  of  its  directive  were  the  congres- 
sional districts  rather  than  state  legislative 
districts.  In  fact,  whether  the  court  has  acted 
wisely  in  tampering  with  state  and  local  ap- 
portionment is  still  open  to  serious  question. 
As  a  result  of  Wesberry  vs.  Sanders,  how- 
ever, great  strides  have  been  made  over  the 
last  three  years  toward  bringing  congressional 
districts  into  line  with  "one  man.  one  vote" 
standards.  In  addition,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  pas- 
sage, which  would  establish  minimum  popu- 
lation standards  for  House  districts. 

This  clearly  points  out  that  the  Judicial 
and  legislative  branches  have  both  accepted 
the  proposition  that  congressional  districts 
should  be  equal  and  equitable  in  composi- 
tion. This  situation  will  eventually  allow  the 
District  Plan,  in  complete  fairness,  to  evolve 
back  to  the  orig^inal  and  simpler  plan  of 
using  the  concept  of  congressional  districts. 
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Other  plans,  as  I  have  Indicated,  have  also 
been  proposed.  The  one  receiving  the  most 
publicity  has  been  the  direct  election  plan. 
In  my  estimation,  this  is  worse  than  the 
present  system. 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  proposal  is  a  di- 
rect attack  on  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  if  such  a  plan  were  ever  adopted, 
it  would  mean  we  have  reneged  on  a  promise 
made  to  our  forefathers,  in  particular  those 
representing  the  smaller  states. 

When  the  Union  was  formed,  the  small 
states  feared  that  the  government  would  be 
dominated  by  the  larger  states.  A  compromise 
was  reached  whereby  all  states  were  guar- 
anteed equal  representation  In  the  Senate 
regardless  of  size  while  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  he  determined  by  popula- 
tion. This  same  guarantee  and  compromise 
was  carried  over  to  the  allocation  of  electoral 
vote  strength. 

Adoption  of  a  direct  vote  plan  would  wipe 
out  this  principle  of  equality  of  states.  Fed- 
eralism, which  is  still  the  cornerstone  of  our 
republican  form  of  government,  would  be 
ignored. 

Going  hand  In  hand  with  this  problem  Is 
the  question  of  who  supervises  the  election 
process  if  the  states  are  ignored.  If  we  are 
to  be  completely  fair  to  citizens  of  all  the 
states  under  a  direct  vote  for  President,  the 
election  laws  and  regulations  should  Ije  uni- 
form. The  only  body  with  Jurisdiction  to  do 
this  Is  the  federal  government. 

In  spite  of  denials  by  advocates  of  the 
direct  vote  plan,  it  is  clear  that  by  adopting 
it  we  would  be  setting  ourselves  on  the  road 
to  complete  federalization  and  centralization 
of  our  election  machinery  and  process,  a  step 
many  of  us  believe  should  not  be  taken. 

In  addition,  the  direct  vote  plan,  as  well  as 
the  proportional  proposal,  f>oses  a  threat  to 
our  traditional  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment. By  recognizing  the  votes  cast  for  all 
minor  parties,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
candidate  to  receive  a  majority  and  fre- 
quently difficult  even  to  receive  a  40  per  cent 
plurality. 

This  not  only  sows  the  seeds  of  multi-party 
government  with  all  the  drawbacks  so  famil- 
iar to  the  European  system,  but  should  a 
runoff  election  be  necessary,  it  could  be  that 
the  new  President  Is  not  determined  until 
December  or  even  later,  thus  leaving  him 
little  time  to  select  and  form  his  adminis- 
tration. 

In  reality,  arguments  over  the  operation  of 
a  direct  vote  system  are  moot  because  it 
could  never  be  adopted  even  If  it  were  passed 
by  Congress,  which  is  also  highly  doubtful. 
Simple  arithmetic  argues  against  ratifica- 
tion. Such  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  38  state  legis- 
latures. Any  13  state  legislatures  could  defeat 
ratification. 

As  an  example  of  the  problems  faced  by  a 
direct  election  plan  in  the  state  legislatures, 
let  me  cite  statistics  from  the  1968  election. 
Official  returns  now  show  that  Massachusetts 
produced  a  majority  of  702.379  votes  for 
Hubert  Humphrey.  On  the  other  hand.  17 
states  ranging  in  size  from  Alaska  to  Wis- 
consin all  went  decisively  for  Richard  Nixon 
and  yet  their  total  majority  for  Nixon  was 
only  691.156. 

In  practical  pwDlltlcal  terms,  this  means 
that  17  states  with  an  aggregate  electoral 
vote  of  84  would  have  their  votes  completely 
cancelled  out  by  one  st.ite  representing  only 
14  electoral  votes.  The  legislatures  of  these 
17  states  and  many  others  can  recognize  the 
fact  that  their  influence  would  be  diminished 
by  a  direct  vote  plan  and  for  the  most  part, 
accordingly,  would  not  vote  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  a  direct  vote 
for  President. 

If  we  truly  want  reform,  and  I  believe 
reform  is  needed,  we  must  unite  behind  a 
plan  that  is  practical  and  possible  of  being 
adopted.  The  only  plan  that  fits  that  defini- 
tion, in  my  estimation,  is  the  District  Plan. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  REPORTS 
ON  THE  NIXON  INAUGURAL:  A 
CALL  TO  PEACE  AND  GREATNESS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OP    VERMONT 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
T        Wednesday.  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  repMjrt  on  the  inauguration 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  made  re- 
cently by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  HoRTON).  In  repoi'ting  on  this  his- 
toric event  to  his  constituents,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON  gives  to  all  of  us  a  vivid  account  of 
the  full  meaning  of  President  Nixon's  in- 
augural address 

The  full  report  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  is  as  follows: 
The  Nixon  Inauctjral:  A  Call  to  Peace 
AND  Greatness 

It  was  a  moment  which  inevitably  re- 
minded one  of  the  past  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  a  summons  to  a  greater  role 
In  the  future. 

To  the  thousands  of  people  filling  the 
Capitol  Plaza  and  to  the  countless  millions 
who  watched  the  event  on  television,  the 
Inauguration  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  Presi- 
dent was  a  truly  majestic  ceremony,  one 
symbolizing  our  freedom  and  unity. 

It  was  an  event  tied  to  the  heritage  of  our 
country.  It  was  a  rea.ssurlng  event  giving 
evidence  to  the  world  that  peaceful  change — 
that  quadrennial  "revolution"  envisioned 
by  our  Pounding  Fathers — was  really  pos- 
sible. 

Certainly  the  new  President  was  keenly 
aware  of  this  sense  of  history  as  he  said: 

"I  ask  you  to  share  with  me  today  the 
majesty  of  this  moment.  In  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  power,  we  celebrate  the  unity  that  keeps 
us  free." 

Mr.  Nixon  took  the  oath  of  office  under 
strained  circumstances.  More  than  half  the 
country  had  voted  for  other  candidates. 
Both  houses  of  Congress  remained  in  the 
control  of  the  opposition  party. 

His  speech,  however,  went  to  the  core 
of  the  problems  facing  us.  His  words  set 
a  course  for  the  coming  four  years  which 
could  lead  us  out  of  a  trouble  period  into 
a  tranquil  one. 

In  the  historic  place  hallowed  by  the  oaths 
of  his  predecessors,  enshrined  by  the  memo- 
ries of  national  triumphs  and  tragedies,  the 
new  President  sent  forth  a  clear  call  to  na- 
tional  unity,  to  the   role   of   peacemaker. 

The  inaugural  scene  was  one  that  with 
only  a  change  in  costume  and  principal  fig- 
ures could  well  have  been  the  Inaugural  of 
Lincoln.  Jackson.  Cleveland,  Wilson.  Hoover, 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy — 
any  of  the  30  Presidents  to  take  the  oath 
at  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol  since  Jack- 
son. 

The  status  of  freedom  surveyed  the  fes- 
tive scene  from  her  majestic  throne  atop 
the  Capitol  dome.  Music  and  prayers  were 
offered  in  the  overcast  January  day.  And  the 
words  of  the  new  President  were  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  many  great  men  who  had  taken  that 
solemn    oath    at    45    previous    inaugurals. 

What  President  Nixon  called  "our  summons 
to  greatness"  is  a  challenge  to  Americans  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  a  free  land  to  give  its 
best  to  make  life  good,  spiritually  and  physi- 
cally for  all  citizens. 

Reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  this 
century,  the  new  President  spoke  of  our  ad- 
vances into  space,  enormous  strides  In 
science,  industry  and  agriculture  and  the 
sharing  of  our  national  abundance  with  the 
world  community. 

"Forces  now  are  converging  that  make 
possible,  for  the   first  time,  the  hope  that 
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many  of  man's  deepest  aspirations  can  at 
last  be  realized,"  the  President  told  the  na- 
tion. "The  splraling  pace  of  change  allows 
us  to  contemplate,  within  our  own  lifetime, 
advances  that  once  would  have  taken  cen- 
turies," he  continued  in  an  exciting  forecast 
of  the  future's  potential. 

The  times  are  on  the  side  of  peace.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  because,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  of  the  world  want  peace  and  their 
leaders  fear  war. 

In  a  moving  summation  of  the  problems 
besetting  the  land,  the  newly-inaugurated 
President  said : 

■We  find  ourselves  rich  In  goods,  but 
ragged  in  spirit:  reaching  with  magnificent 
precision  for  the  moon,  but  falling  Into  rau- 
cous discord  here  on  earth. 

"We  are  caught  In  war,  wanting  peace. 
We  are  torn  by  division,  wanting  unity.  We 
see  around  us  empty  lives,  wanting  fulfill- 
ment. We  see  tasks  that  need  doing,  waiting 
for  hands  to  do  them." 

The  problems  constitute  a  crisis  of  the 
spirit,  and  call  for  an  answer  of  the  spirit, 
Mr.  Nixon  said. 

He  put  into  words  the  yearning  for  domes- 
tic and  foreign  peace  that  Americans  feel  so 
deeply. 

It  was  a  simple  call  to  lower  our  voices  so 
we  can  hear  our  words,  for  government  to 
.strive  to  listen  in  new  ways  to  all  its  citi- 
zens, an  appeal  to  help  the  disadvantaged,  to 
build  on  the  legacy  of  the  past  to  solve  the 
problems  of  today. 

There  was  no  turning  away  from  the  past. 
The  President  made  that  clear  when  he  said: 
"As  we  reach  toward  our  hopes,  our  task  is 
to  build  on  what  has  gone  before — not  turn- 
ing away  from  the  old.  but  turning  toward 
the  new." 

But  he  did  warn  that  we  are  approaching 
the  limits  of  what  government  can  do — that 
the  time  is  coming  for  problems  to  be  met 
by  the  energies  of  the  government  and  the 
people  working  together. 

"With  these,  we  can  build  a  great  cathedral 
of  the  spirit — each  of  us  raising  It  one  stone 
at  a  time,  as  he  reaches  out  to  his  neighbor, 
helping,  caring,  doing."  the  President  said. 
There  was  a  beautiful  dream,  a  possible 
dream,  woven  through  the  poetic  phrases  of 
the  inaugural  speech. 

The  President  warned  that  no  man  can  be 
fully  free  while  his  neighbor  Is  not. 

His  dream  was  that  of  an  open  world — a 
world  open  to  ideas,  open  to  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  people,  a  world  In  which  no  people 
will  live  in  angry  isolation. 

And  there  was  that  all-encompassing 
dream,  the  greatest  drenm.  of  peace. 

The  President's  call  for  unity  was  a  plea 
for  peace.  His  challenge  to  find  new  answers 
to  meet  the  old.  burgeoning  problems  was  a 
summons  to  making  peace. 
*  For  peace  was  surely  the  theme  of  this  in- 
augural speech. 

Listen  from  time  to  time  and  ponder  these 
words,  heard  first  on  the  gray  and  chilled 
noontime  at  Capitol  Plaza.  These  words  are 
a  challenge  to  bring  out  the  very  best  in  a 
good  America: 

"Let  us  take  as  our  goal:  where  peace  is 
unknown,  make  it  welcome:  where  peace  Is 
fragile,  make  it  strong:  where  peace  is  tem- 
porary, make  it  permanent." 


JAMES  P.  GRIFFIN 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  no  less 
T'-'an  50  "ear,":  .James  P.  Griffin  .served  on 
the  staff  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  our  Republican  pair  clerk 
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when  he  retired  In 
able  to  express  to 
ment  oxir  apprecl 
with  which  he 
Flowers  for  the  11 
Ingful  than  for  th 

Jimmy  Griffin  is 
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like  now  to  say  for 
able  to  say  to  him 
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done,   my   true 
There  were  man 
were  able  to  arran 
Member,  thanks 
and  thanks  also 
which  he  was  hel 
both  sides  of  the 

All  of  us  win 
though  retired  he 
visited  Capitol  HUl 
Ills  great  reward, 
memory  of  all  of 
to  know  him. 


961.  Happily,  we  were 

jhim  upon  his  retire- 
Ion  of  the  efficiency 

irformed    his   duties. 

ing  are  more  mean- 

,e  who  have  departed. 

|no  longer  with  us.  He 
e  age  of  75.  I  should 
le  Record  what  I  was 

lersonally  at  the  time 
it  only  for  myself  but 
organization:  "Well 

id  faithful  servant." 
occasions  when  we 

[e  a  pair  for  an  absent 

ely  to  Jim's  diligence 
the  high  regard  in 
by  the  Members  on 
litlcal  aisle. 
;s  Jim  Griffin.  Even 
ore  or  less  regularly 
He  has  now  gone  to 

lut  he  will  live  in  the 
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NATIONS 


ON  QUALITY  OP 
G  WATER 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Wednesday, 


or   D^AWAKE 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr 
ary  15,  1969,  I 
an  article  by  Davi^ 
appeared  In  the 
Call's  magazine 

One  out  of  every 
Ing  water  of  unknowfa 
may  not  measure  up 
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President,  on  Janu- 

ins4rted  into  the  Record 

Peter  Sachs,  which 

November  issue  of  Mc- 

which  contended: 

Americans  Is  drlnk- 

quallty  or  water  that 

to  federal  standards. 


a<ld 
two 


on 


S(  ichs  I 
ill 


Mr.  Sachs  went 
standard  condition^ 
lie  water  supplies 
purporting  to  rate 
many  American  cit 

Since  that  time 
publications  have 
many   of   them 
water  suppliers  are 
people  have  clean 

Also.  I  have 
orandum  from 
eral  Charles  C. 
sanitary  engineers, 
servations  on  the 

Mr.  President, 
that   all   sides   of 
drinking  water  an 
mous  consent  to 
point  in  the 
from   Dr.   Johnsoi 
the  American 
and  an  article  in 
F.  Johnson. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Nation's  Cities] 
Let's  Turn   Oub  W.^ 
Independent 

(By  Eric 
Public  water  supply 
weli-publlclzed  inad(  quacl 
ing  recent  drouglit 
unfortunate  crltlcisa 
Presidential  message 
of  the  municipal  problems 
urban  crisis. 
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to  describe  the  sub- 

of  some  of  our  pub- 

and  included  a  table 

the  water  supplies  of 

es. 

a  number  of  other 

iome  across  my  desk, 

relating  to  the  efforts 

taking  to  assure  our 

safe,  drinking  water. 

received  a  copy  of  mem- 

Asiistant  Surgeon  Gen- 

Johpson,  Jr..  to  the  State 

containing  his  ob- 

article. 

an  effort  to  assure 

the    discussion   over 

heard,  I  ask  unani- 

lave  printed  at  this 

the  memorandum 

a   statement   from 

Wattr  Works  Association, 

Nation's  Cities,  by  Eric 


0  ejection,  the  material 

1  Tinted  in  the  Record, 


.tTER  Departments  Into 
UTn.rriES — Now ! 

?.  Johnson) 

no  doubt  because  of 

es  of  service  dur- 

years.  as  well   as  some 

on  its  safety  in  a  recent 

is  being  counted  as  one 

constituting  the 
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It  shouldn't  be! 

Water  supply  can  take  care  of  itself  if  left 
to  do  so.  Not  only  need  it  not  be  a  municipal 
burden,  but,  freed  to  operate  as  a  utility, 
it  can  contribute  to  alleviating  the  burden 
on  the  same  dollar  basis  as  do  taxpaylng 
utilities.  Give  us  our  heads,  say  water  sup- 
ply men  to  their  city  fathers,  and  we'll  get 
off  your  backs. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
20,000  water  utilities  are  owned  by  muni- 
cipalities or  other  government  entitles.  These 
utilities  differ  from  the  regular  departments 
of  government  In  being  revenue-producing, 
in  performing  a  proprietary  rather  than  a 
governmental  function.  Where  this  distinc- 
tion is  recognized,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
is,  water  departments  have  found  it  possible 
to  function  as  true  utilities,  developing  a 
separate  identity  and  sense  of  purpose. 

The  key  to  this  recognition  lies  in  requir- 
ing that  water  utilities  be  self-sufficient.  As 
expressed  in  a  1965  policy  statement  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association: 

"AWWA  believes  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  individual  customers  of  water 
supply  systems  serving  the  public  can  be 
served  best  by  self-sustained,  utility  type 
enterprises,  adequately  financed,  and  with 
rates  to  the  public  and  customers  based  on 
sound  engineering  and  economic  principles 
designed  to  avoid  discrimination  between 
classes  of.  or  individual  customers." 

Many  cities  have  made  such  self-sufficiency 
mandatory  through  charter  provisions  or 
have  otherwise  established  water  utility 
funds  £is  "sacred."  Elsewhere,  utilities  have 
been  required  to  operate  on  such  a  basis 
through  revenue  bonds.  However  the  effort  is 
made,  the  kind  of  utility  structure  described 
by  the  association  can,  it  feels,  be  realized 
only  if  two  basic  steps  are  taken : 

( 1 )  Adequate  and  equitable  rates,  based  on 
metered  use  and  necessary  fixed  charges,  that 
will  provide  revenues  sufficient  to  cover  all 
ofjerating.  maintenance,  and  capital  costs 
must  be  established.  Such  rate  schedules, 
based  on  a  proper  analysis  of  costs  would  be 
designed  to  derive  revenues  from  each  cus- 
tomer class.  Including  municipal  users,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  cost  of  service  to  that 
class. 

( 2 )  Water  utility  funds  must  be  segregated 
from  other  municipal  funds,  accoiinted  for 
separately  in  accordance  with  a  recognized 
system,  and  restricted  In  their  use  to  water 
supply  purposes.  Such  controls  over  the  use 
of  water  utility  funds  would  of  course,  per- 
mit the  payment  of  reasonable  charges  for 
services  rendered  to  the  utility  by  other  mu- 
nicipal departments  and  the  payment  of  mu- 
nicipal taxes  or  a  contribution  of  a  reasonable 
sum  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  management  structure  of  water  utili- 
ties varies  widely.  In  many  municipalities,  the 
coxincU  votes  directly  on  all  utility  policies, 
and.  particularly  In  smaller  communlttea.  the 
mayor  or  city  manager  himself  acts  as  the 
chief  executive  in  their  Implementation.  In 
some,  the  water  utility  manager  under  the 
mayor  or  city  manager  is  resp>onslble  for 
carrying  out  policy.  And  in  others  the  public 
works  director  or  city  manager  Is  often  inter- 
posed between  the  mayor  and  the  water  util- 
ity manager.  Integrating  the  water  depart- 
ment Into  other  city  operations  and  making 
separation  of  functions  and  their  costs  more 
complicated.  At  the  other  extreme,  many  mu- 
nicipalities have  delegated  the  authority  for 
policy  formation  to  an  independent  board, 
retaining  only  a  few  veto  and  appointive 
powers.  There,  of  course,  the  chief  executive 
is  the  water  utility  manager,  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  board. 

Each  of  these  management  structiires  has 
its  advantages.  Under  each  of  them  can  be 
foiuid  good  examples  of  efficient,  self-suffi- 
cient operation.  Direct  council  control  over 
the  water  department  usually  permits  better 
coordination  of  its  ojjeratlons  with  those  of 
other  departments  in  the  municipal  family 
and.  In  the  smaller  community,  a  better  ap- 
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plication  of  available  manpower  and  equip- 
ment to  priority  tasks.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  viewjwlnt  of  providing  the  l>est 
water  service  to  the  community,  the  inde- 
pendent, nonpartisan  board — particularly 
one  that  calls  experienced  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  community  Into  Its 
service — has  a  considerable  advantage. 

Such  a  board,  in  addition  to  putting  at  the 
disposal  of  the  utility  more  management  tal- 
ent than  it  can  usually  afford  to  hire,  per- 
mits the  staff  to  focus  Its  full  attention  on 
the  job  at  hand  without  concern  as  to  the 
political  Implications  of  its  operations.  And 
Just  as  the  water  utility  manager  is  shielded 
by  the  board  from  political  concerns,  the 
council,  too.  Is  shielded  by  the  board  from 
inmiediate  responsibility  for  politically  un- 
popular policies  (such  as  rate  Increases)  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  power  it 
has  delegated  to  the  board. 

A  water  department  can  be  a  water  utility, 
but  it  too  often  isn't.  In  our  special  context, 
the  difference  between  the  water  department 
and  the  water  utility  is  the  difference  in  ap- 
proach to  the  overall  business  of  supplying 
water  service  to  the  public. 

The  water  department,  as  a  member  of  the 
city  family,  has  the  Job  of  keeping  safe  water 
running  through  the  mains.  Occasionally 
that  is  where  its  assignment  ends.  More  of- 
ten, though,  it  is  called  upon  to  read  meters; 
sometimes  to  handle  engineering;  sometimes 
to  take  care  of  billing  and  collections.  It  has 
a  job  to  do  and  it  does  it  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  with  the  facilities  and  men  available. 
Its  revenues  go  into  the  city  treasury.  When 
it  needs  new  facilities  or  equipment,  it  asks 
the  city  for  the  necessary  money.  Its  success 
or  failure  is  not  in  its  own  hands. 

The  water  utility,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
sponsible for  Its  total  performance.  It  is  re- 
quired to  be  self-sustaining.  Its  financial 
health  depends  directly  upon  the  policies  es- 
tablished by  its  own  board  and  carried  out  by 
its  own  staff.  It  has  an  image  of  its  own  and 
its  purpose  Is  to  prov-ide  the  public  all  the 
water  it  needs,  when  and  where  it  needs  it, 
and  to  make  that  water  not  only  safe,  but 
of  as  high  a  quality  as  technology  permits 
and  its  customers  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

Water  utilities  are  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  meet  the  challenge  of  removing 
water  supply  from  the  list  of  urban  prob- 
lems. Their  goal,  as  expressed  through  the 
American  Water  Works  Association,  is  to  pro- 
vide "Better  Water  for  Americans."  to  provide 
improved  water  service  through  water  sys- 
tems that  are  self-sustained  and  adequate  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  each  community. 
Water  utilities  have  not  only  accepted  the 
minimum  safety  standards  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  but  have  established  goals  of 
quality  far  above  these  levels  of  potablUty. 
They  feel  that  quality  water  service  Is  a  na- 
tural extension  of  the  quality  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  all  Americans  now  expect.  And  they 
believe  that  people  can  afford  to  pay  for  qual- 
ity water  service  without  subsidy — federal, 
state,  or  local.  However  much  must  be  done 
to  meet  the  quality  goals  in  any  community, 
the  public's  water  bill  will  still  be  lower  than 
any  other  utility  bill  it  receives. 

Weighted  down  as  they  are  with  worries 
over  crime,  housing,  pollution  .control, 
schools,  traffic,  training  the  hard-co^e  unem- 
ployed, and  meeting  the  welfare/  bill,  we 
would  think  that  mayors,  city  managers,  and 
other  city  officials  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  us  our  heads  to  get  us  off  their 
backs' 

(Prom  the  American  Water  Works 

Association) 
QuALfTT  Goals  for  Potable  Water 
(Statement  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors on  Jan.  28.  1968) 
At  the  1965  Annual  Conference,  the  Water ' 
Quality  Division  voted  to  set  up  quality  goals 
for  potable  water,  and  guidelines  for  the  goals 
to  be  established  were  derived.  These  actions 
subsequently  were  approved  by  the  Executive 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


committee  of  the  Association.  An  eleven- 
member  task  group  (now  the  Committee  on 
Water  Quality  Goals]  was  appointed,  ex- 
panding the  group  of  four  that  had  previ- 
ously been  working  in  this  area  and  had 
published  a  set  of  Ideal  criteria  for  water 
quality  in  the  November  1962  Journal} 

GUIDELINES 

The  Committee  on  Water  Quality  Goals  was 
directed  to  set  up  realistic  quality  goals  for 
the  water  Industry— goals  that  would  tend 
to  raise  the  quality  of  the  water  delivered 
to  the  consumer  by  being  at  once  in  ac- 
cordance with  advanced  thinking  and  amena- 
ble to  being  grasped  by  nontechnical  per- 
sonnel. They  were  not  to  be  impractical  ob- 
jectives, even  though  they  were  to  be  sub- 
sUntlally  more  exacting  than  existing  USPHS 
Drinking  Water  Standards  with  respect  to 
aesthetic  qualities.  They  were  to  be  generally 
attainable  by  correct  application  of  known 
treatment  processes  and  methods. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  goals  should 
not  be  static,  but  should  be  reviewed,  and 
revised  if  warranted,  perhaps  every  3  years. 
The  water  industry'  is  constantly  being  faced 
with  the  problem  of  meeting  rising  esthetic 
demands.  At  the  same  time,  because  of  in- 
creasing population  and  industrialization, 
the  quality  of  water  sources  has  deteriorated. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  APPLICATION 

Public  water  utilities  should  adopt  quality 
criteria  against  which  they  can  gage  the  ef- 
fectiveness Of  their  day-to-day  operations. 
Managers  of  a  given  system  must  decide 
whether  the  cost  of  furnishing  quality  water 
is  warranted.  The  expense  of  approaching  or 
meeting  the  goals  may  be  very  high  for  some 
systems.  For  instance,  removal  of  high  dls- 
solved-sollds  content  or  color  may  prove  in- 
ordinately expensive.  Management,  then,  has 
to  weigh  the  value  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  against  the  cost  of  producing  the 
finer  quality  water.  It  may  conclude  that  con- 
sumers are  satisfied  with  water  meeting  goals 
less  rigorous  than  those  recommended  here. 

The  Industry  has  accomplished  much  in 
the  areas  of  water  treatment,  control,  pump- 
ing, and  delivery,  but  consumers  judge  qual- 
ity at  the  tap.  not  at  the  source.  Therefore, 
good  consumer  relations  depend  on  maintain- 
ing high  quality  to  the  point  of  delivery.  The 
goals  stated  herein  are  not  merely  for  water 
entering  the  distribution  system. 

The  definition  of  a  functionally  ideal  water 
is  as  follows: 

"Ideally,  water  delivered  to  the  consumer 
should  be  clear,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  odor- 
less.  It   should   contain   no   pathogenic    or- 
ganisms and  be  free  from  biological   forms 
which  may  be  harmful  to  human  health  or 
esthetically  objectionable.  It  should  not  con- 
tain concentrations  of  chemicals  which  may 
be  physiologically  harmful,  esthetically  ob- 
jectionable, or  economically  damaging.  The 
water  should  not  be  corrosive  or  incrustlng 
to.    or    leave    deposits    on.    water-conveying 
structures   through   which    it   passes,   or   in 
which  it  may  be  retained,  including  pipes, 
tanks,  water  heaters,  and  plumbing  fixtures. 
The  water  should  be  adequately   protected 
by  natural  processes,  or  by  treatment  proc- 
esses, which  insure  consistency  In  quality." 
The  Committee  on  Water  Quality  Goals 
believes   It   should   not   set   goals   for   items 
that     primarily     and     principally     concern 
health,  but  should  defer  to  USPHS  and  the 
medical  profession.  With  respect  to  toxic  sub- 
stances, the  USPHS  Drinking  Water  Stand- 
ards provide  very  broad  safety  factors,  and 
the     committee     penerally     accepts     these 
standards.  This  eliminated  from  considera- 
tion   such    items    as    the    following:    Lead, 
barium,    fluoride,    arsenic,    cyanide,    silver, 
selenium,  cadmium,  chromium,  nitrates  and 
nitrites,   radium,   strontium,   phenolic   com- 
pounds,    organic     phosphorus,     chlorinated 
hydrocarbons,  boron,  and  uranyl  ion. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


RATIONALE    OF    GOALS 

Turhidity 
Today's  consumer  expects  a  sparkling,  clear 
water.  The  goal  of  less  than  0.1  unit  of 
turbidity  Insures  satisfaction  in  this  respect. 
There  is  evidence  that  freedom  from  disease 
organisms  Is  associated  with  freedom  from 
turbidity,  and  that  complete  freedom  from 
taste  and  odor  requires  no  less  than  such 
clarity.  Improved  technology  in  the  modern 
treatment  processes  make  this  a  completely 
practical  goal. 

Nonfilterable  residue 
Water  should   be  free  of  observable  sus- 
pended   particles   or   residue    after   settling. 
The  goal   indicates  a  virtually  suspension- 
free  state. 

Macroscopic  and  nuisance  organisms 
It  is  obvious  that  macroscopic  organisms 
such  as  larvae,  Crustacea,  and  numerous 
algae  that  may  affect  appearance  should  not 
be  present.  Nuisance  organisms  may  affect 
appearance,  taste,  or  odor,  perhaps  only  after 
standing,  heating,  or  freezing.  They  include, 
among  others,  the  iron  bacteria,  sulfur  bac- 
teria, and  slime  growths. 
Color 
Because  of  difficulty  in  matching  the 
colors  of  natural  waters  to  the  colors  of 
standards,  it  is  suggested  that,  when  diffi- 
culty is  encountered,  a  photometric  trans- 
mlttancy  method  should  be  employed.  Color 
of  less  than  3  units  will  not  be  noticed,  even 
In  a  filled  bathtub,  whereas  color  of  5  units 
may  be  noted  by  many.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of 
102  interstate  waters  in  1961  showed  color  of 
less  than  3  units.-'  For  the  100  largest  cities 
in  1962.  the  median  color  was  reported  as  2 
units.-' 

Odor 

Odor  is  a  nebulous  characteristic,  difficult 
to  quantify;  agreement  is  seldom  obtainable, 
as  to  the  presence  of  odor  or  its  character  in 
a  given  potable  water.  The  goal  of  water 
utilities  should  be  elimination  of  all  odor. 
The  presence  of  odor  is  to  be  evaluated  by 
difference  before  and  after  contact  with  car- 
bon. Some  materials  may  be  removed  by 
carbon  only  after  treatment  with  a  strong 
oxidant,  which  should  be  utilized  when  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  the  difference. 
Taste 

Taste  is  also  a  nebulous  characteristic 
whose  determination  is  complicated  by  the 
variability  of  perception  of  individuals  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  all 
potable  waters  do  have  some  taste.  If  the 
taste  is  mild  and  not  offensive  In  character, 
most  individuals  become  accustomed  to  it. 
But  water  should  be  palatable  to  all;  indi- 
viduals first  tasting  any  water  should  not  be 
offended,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  that 
one  become  acclimated  to  the  taste  to  regard 
it  as  characteristic  of  a  good-quality  water. 
Aluminum 

At   levels   exceeding   0.05   mg  1.   precipita- 
tion may  take  place  on  standing,  or  in  the 
distribution  system.  Turbidity  and  nonfilter- 
able residue  will  be  affected. 
Iron 

With  an  iron  content  exceeding  0.05  mg  1. 
some  color  may  develop,  staining  of  fixtures 
may  occur,  and  precipitates  may  form.  The 
magnitude  of  such  phenomena  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  concentration  of  iron  in 
the  water. 

Manganese 

In  concentrations  of  only  a  few  hundredths 
milligrams  per  liter,  manganese  will  cause 
buildup  of  coatings  in  distribution  piping, 
which  slough  off.  it  causes  staining  of  laun- 
dry items  in  brown  blotches  and  forms  black 
precipitates  objectionable  to  consumers. 
Copper 

Copper  content  of  0.5  mg  1.  or  less,  in  some 
soft  waters,  will  cause  staining  of  porcelain. 
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In  1961.  of  163  interstate  supplies,  70  per 
cent  contained  less  than  0.2  mg,  1;  -  of  the 
100  largest  cities.  94  contained  less  than  0.1 
mg,  l.« 

Zinc 

In  concentrations  of  5  mg  1.  a  disagreeable 
taste  may  be  noted.  Zinc  is  undesirable  in 
water  passing  through  piping  systems,  as  It 
may  aid  corrosion.  The  states  of  Ohio  and 
North  Dakota  now  limit  zinc  content  to  1.0 
mg/I.  In  1961.  of  163  interstate  supplies.  45 
per  cent  contained  less  than  1.0  mg  1.- 
Filterable  residue 
Low  dissolved-solids  content  is  desirable. 
if  one  is  to  avoid  preclpit.itions  in  boilers  or 
other"  heating  units,  to  reduce  sludge  in 
freezing  processes,  and  to  reduce  rings  on 
utensils  and  precipitations  on  foods  being 
cooked.  The  stated  limit  of  200.0  mgl  is  in 
line  with  other  goals  stated  herein. 

Carbon-chlornform  extract   (CCE) 
This  goal  is  based  on  equipment  design  and 
procedures    utilized    by    USPHS    throughout 
the  early  1960's.  Other  designs  need  correla- 
tion with  such   units  to  determine  relative 
.idsorptlon  efficiency  to  determine  equivalent 
go.ll  values.  Materials  adsorbed  on  activated 
carbon  are  organic.  Toxic  substances  recov- 
ered may  include  chlorinated  insecticides,  ni- 
trates,  nitrobenzenes.   aromatic   ethers,   and 
many  others.  Tastes  and  odors  often  may  be 
correlated  with  the  amounts  of  chloroform- 
soluble    materials    present,    these    materials 
having  excessive  odor  thresholds.  Most  of  the 
chloroform-soluble     materials     derive    from 
manmade   wastes.   Waters   from  sources   re- 
mote from  concentrated  industrial  activities 
or    human    populations    usually   show    CCE 
concentrations   less   than   0.04   mg,  1.   Where 
concentrations  of  CCE  of  0.2  mg  1  are  found, 
the   taste   and   odor   of   the   water   is   always 
poor.'  In  1961.  USPHS  found  the  average  CCE 
in  139  cities  to  be  0.066  mg  1.  In  1962-63.  the 
average  was  0.065  mg,l."  In  1961,  of  172  sup- 
plies. 48  showed  less  than  0.05  mg  1.' 
Carbon-alcoliol  extract   iCAE) 
This  requirement  is  supplementary  to  the 
preceding  CCE.  The  proportion  of  materials 
most  commonly  found  is  roughly  in  the  pro- 
portion indicated  by  the  limits  stated  for  the 
CCE  and  CAE.  (See  the  comments  on  CCE.) 
Methylene-blue-aetive  substances 
This  classification  replaces  the  designation 
of  ABS  previously  in  use.  The  change  is  re- 
quired because  of  changes  in  composition  of 
the  new  detergents.  The  analytic  technique 
used  determines  not  only  ABS  but  also  alkyl 
sulfates  and  related  materials  that  react  with 
methylene  blue. 

TABLE  I. -POTABLE  WATER  QUALITY  GOALS  > 
|Not  a  standard! 


Characteristic 


Goal 


Physical  lactors 

3 

Turb.d.ty...     F*"II;^"S}"'!:!i 

Nontilterable  residue Less  than  0  1  mg/1. 

Macroscopic  and  nuisance  organisms No  such  otganisms. 

Color  Less  than  3  units. 

odor:;::::i:.i..— — , Nofo' 

■fjste  rio  taste 

obiectionable. 


Chemical  lactors  (measured  in  mg  I) 


Aluminum  (Al) Less^hanOOS. 

M^:^se(Mn).v::::::::;;:::::;:;  Less  than  0.01. 

Copper  (Cu) Less  han07. 

2.nc(Zn)  /    . ^«'  5'"  U 

Filteiable  residue  .  „„,  ^"*  ^      rina 

Carbon-chlorotorm  extract  (CCE) Less  than  C  04. 

Carbor-alcoholentracKCAC)  Less  than  0.10. 

Methyiene-blue-aclive  substances    Less  than  U.^U. 

(MWBAS) 
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TABLE  1— POTABLE  W  \JtR  QUALITY  GOALS  ' 

I  Not  a  standard  J 


Characteristic 


(k>rrosion  a  id  scaling  factors 


Hardness  (as  CaCOi) 


Alkalinity  (as  CaCOi) 


Coupon  tests  (incrusta- 
tion and  loss  by  corro- 
sion) 


BO  mg/1 ;  a  balance  between  dep- 
osition and  corrosion  charac- 
teristics is  necessary:  a  level  at 
80  mg  I  seems  best,  generally, 
considering  all  the  quality  factors; 
however,  for  some  supplies,  a 
goal  at  90  or  100  mg/1  may  be 
deemed  desirable. 

Change  of  not  more  than  1  mg/l 
(decrease  or  increase  in  distribu- 
tion system,  or  alter  12  hr  at 
130  F  in  a  closed  plastic  bottle, 
lollowed  by  Nitration). 

)0-day  tests  (incrustation  on  staii)- 
less  steel  not  to  exceed  0.05 
mg.sq  cm;  loss  by  corrosion  oi 
galvanized  iron  not  to  exceed 
5.00  mg  sq  cm). 


Bactei  ologic  factors 


Colitorm  organisms  (by 

multiplcriirmentation 

MehfitqueH- 
Colitorm  organisms  (by 

membrane  hiter 

techniques). 


Radii  logic  factors 


Gross  beta  activity. 


>  For  all  health-related  cohstituents 
goals  shall  require  complete 
and  mandatory  limits  cont 
Water  Standards.  Unless  otlfi 
shall  be  made  in  conforms 
Methods  of  Lxammation  of  4ate 


Hi  .rdness 


It  is  not  intended 
waters  below  80  mg 
that  content  when 
controlled.  To  the 
hardness  of  80-100 
It    Is    important 
chosen,  the  hardne^ 
at  a  uniform  level, 
degree  of  stability 
standard  practice, 
to  roughly  5  grains 
individual 
ard.    must    consldei 
hardness,  the  greater 
consumers;  the  less 
rected,  the  greater 
and  the  greater  the 
ment. 


that. 


f  )r 
ir 
managem  ent 


Ircn 


This  goal  is  a 
or  increase  in  the 
also  after  12  hr  at 
bottle,  followed  by 
simple  determinatio|i 
tical  way  that  the 
maintenance  of  calcl|um 
the  most  effective 
roslve  action  on 
saturation   will   resi^lt 
iron  pickup  and 
Oversaturation  will 
osition  in  utensils 
piping,  and  even  in 
of  stability  is  quite 
ters,  and  even  in 
Various  methods 
termine  the  point  o 
Enslow  stability  ind  c 
dex,  the  Ryznar  ln<  ex 
tion,  the  latter  threi  i 
the  many  chemical 
which  suffice  In 
thetical  indicators 


wa«r 
ha  ve 


Footnotes  at  end  c  :  article 


-Con. 


Goal 


0  colitorm  organisms. 
Do. 


ess  than  lOO  pc/1. 


not  stated  herein,  these 
compliance  with  all  recommended 
ined  in  current  USPHS  DrinKing 
r  methods  are  indicated,  analyses 
with  the  latest  edition  of  Standard 
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Coupon  tests 

Coupon  Insertion  In  pipelines  Is  now  the 
recognized  method  for  checking  on  corrosion 
properties  of  vapors  and  gases.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  field  of 
water  supply,  where  at  least  fifteen  factors 
affect  corroslvity.  Coupons  measure  the  com- 
bined elTects  both  additive  and  neutralizing, 
of  all  the  factors  of  corrosion,  both  known 
and  unknown,  including  the  physical  factors 
of  velocity  and  turbulence.  Thus,  coupons 
can  provide  valuable  standards  of  com- 
parison. Data  on  the  use  of  coupons  are  still 
limited.  Present  data  Indicate  levels  should  be 
those  stated  in  Table  1  as  goals.  One  design  of 
coupon  test  equipment  for  water  mains  has 
been  published.' 

Conform  organisms 
Many  water  utilities  have  adopted  high 
standards  of  operation  and  their  water  sup- 
plies have  shown  only  a  fraction  of  one 
conform  per  liter  over  periods  of  many  years. 
Municipalities  that  have  so  raised  their 
bacteriologlc  quality  far  above  the  existing 
standards  have  established  much  Improved 
health  conditions  with  respect  to  certain  sig- 
nificant illnesses,  such  as  intestinal  disturb- 
ances. Modern  disinfection  control  proce- 
dures are  such  that  a  practical  goal  can  be 
the  destruction  of  all   conform   organisms. 

Gross  beta  activity 
All  evidence  indicates  the  effects  of  radio- 
activity to  be  entirely  harmful  rather  than 
beneficial.  Therefore,  it  appears  desirable  to 
limit  the  Intake  of  radioactivity  as  much  as 
possible.  A  goal  of  100  pc  1  is  well  below  the 
existing  standards,  yet  it  is  several  degrees 
atKJve  present-day  general  levels.  In  1961,  of 
136  potable  water  supplies  tested.  132  showed 
no  more  than  16  pc  1.-'  of  100  largest  cities, 
92  showed  less  than  20  pc  1  in  1961.'  In 
periods  of  bomb  testing,  natural  waters  have 
shown  double  this  content;  however,  in  pe- 
riods free  of  bomb  detonations,  the  natural 
background  in  most  areas  is  only  about  10 
pc  1,  or  one-tenth  this  goal. 
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Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  20,  1968. 
To:  State  Sanitary  Engineers. 
Prom:  Administrator. 
Subject:  Public  Water  Supply 

A  number  of  comments  from  Congressmen, 
State  and  local  officials  anil  others  on  the 
article  on  Public  Water  Supplies,  "Drink  at 
Your  Own  Risk."  which  appeared  In  the  No- 
vember, 1968,  issue  of  McCall's  magazine  have 
come  to  my  attention.  In  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  position  of  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service  w^ith  regard  to 
this  matter,  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  the  following  observations. 

In  -April,  1968,  a  writer  for  McCalls  ap- 
proached representatives  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  about  a  proposed  article  on 
tlie  status  of  the  Nation's  v/ater  supplies.  As 
.in  essential  part  of  its  research  on  the  arti- 
cle. McCall's  requested  data  on  ail  interstate 
water  supplies,  including  deficiencies.  The 
requested  data  were  provided.  The  Informa- 
tion included  a  table  showing  supplies  classi- 
fied as  provisionally  approved,  with  the 
name.  location,  type  of  supply,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Drinking  Water  Standards  which 
the  supplies  failed  to  meet.  The  special 
cl.^ssiflcations  of  water  supply  systems  which 
appeared  in  the  magazine,  however,  were  de- 
veloped solely  by  the  McCails  staff. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  to  begin  with, 
that  we  had  .asked  McCall's  to  refrain  from 
publishing  the  table  of  communities,  not 
through  any  desire  to  withhold  information 
but  through  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
inaccuracies.  These  tables  of  provisional 
water  suppliers  are  continually  changing, 
with  new  communities  being  added  periodi- 
cally and  others,  having  mat  our  standards. 


being  removed.  Thus,  some  communities  on 
a  provisional  status  when  McCall's  received 
the  table  last  spring  were  back  in  good 
standing  when  the  article  was  published  in 
November.  It  was  our  understanding,  in  fact, 
that  the  table  would  not  be  used.  We  found 
out  otherwise  only  after  the  magazine  was 
out. 

Our  own  staff  also  must  share  some  criti- 
cism. I>roviding  McCall's  with  the  requested 
informa''.on  entailed  the  abstraction  of  sev- 
eral hundred  items  of  data  from  our  files 
into  a  tabular  presentation.  Apparently  two 
or  three  errors  occurred  in  this  process.  I  re- 
gret this,  as  I  regret  that  the  McCall's  staff 
sometimes  interpreted  the  data  they  were 
provided  in  a  manner  which  was  not  always 
Justified  by  the  facts. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  want  to  minimize 
the  serious  embarrassment  to  all  of  us,  and 
in  particular  to  the  State  and  local  author- 
ities Involved,  which  results  when  such  inac- 
curacies occur.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the 
McCall's  article,  taken  in  its  entirety,  repre- 
sents a  valuable  service  to  the  public  and 
that  its  overall  impact  is  to  describe  a  serious 
national  problem  whose  dimensions  are  not 
widely  enough  appreciated.  In  the  long  run. 
this  article  may  well  l>e  bensficial  to  our  com- 
mon cause  of  working  towards  the  creation 
of  better  and  safer  public  water  supplies 
throughout  our  Nation. 

For  many  years,  we  have  discussed  among 
ourselves  and  our  professional  colleagues  the 
urgent  need  for  better  public  understanding 
of  water  supply  problems  and  for  more  re- 
sources to  step  up  our  water  supply  pro- 
grams. This  discussion  must  go  beyond  the 
confines  of  our  professional  afiBliations  if  we 
are  to  obtain  the  public  support  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  mutual  goal. 
And  if  the  discussion  is  to  be  meaningful,  we 
must  of  necessity  frankly  admit  that  there 
are  deficiencies  in  our  respective  areas  of 
endeavor. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  must  t>egln  to  plan 
and  outline  the  programs  that  will  be  re- 
qiUred  to  meet  our  responsibilities  over  the 
next  few  years.  We  must  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  health  effects  of  trace 
minerals,  organics,  and  biologies  in  water 
supplies  as  related  to  the  total  permissible 
body  burden  of  these  materials  from  all  en- 
vironmental sources.  We  must  begin  to 
develop  the  technology  needed  to  economi- 
cally remove  contaminants  from  waters  of 
marginal  quality  so  that  new  sources  can  be 
used  for  public  water  supplies.  We  must 
develop  systems  to  provide  better  data  on 
public  water  supply  quality  and  on  the  rela- 
tionships t)€tween  quality  and  health. 

The  full  dedication  and  cooperation  of  all 
levels  of  government,  combined  with  indus- 
try and  other  private  institutions,  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  our  public  water  supply 
programs  up  to  the  levels  of  effectiveness  we 
all  recognize  as  necessary.  Mr.  Chris  Hansen, 
Commissioner  of  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration,  and  I  are  counting  on  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  States  to  contrib- 
ute a  major  share  to  this  effort. 

One  element  which  will  be  of  major  Im- 
portance as  we  work  together  in  the  future 
is  rapid  and  effective  communication.  Judg- 
ing by  the  reaction  to  the  McCall's  article,  it 
is  apparent  that  some  local  officials  were  un- 
aware of  the  data  the  States  had  supplied  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  concerning  the 
quality  of  local  water  supplies.  I  will  ask 
Commissioner  Hansen  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  improve  communications  between 
his  administration  and  State  and  local 
authorities. 

As  another  step  in  Improving  communica- 
tions, I  am  asking  the  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  in  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  to  make  certain 
that  all  public  information  specialists  In 
CPEHS  inform  State  agencies  of  the  public 
release  of  any  information  which  Is  apt  to 
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have  a  direct  impact  on  State  programs. 
Moreover,  the  field  organization  of  CPEHS 
win  strive  to  insure  that  our  Federal  efforts 
in  consumer  protection  and  environmental 
health  are  carried  out  in  the  most  effective 
manner  in  concert  with  State  and  local 
programs. 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General. 

FOOTNOTES 
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PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jariuary  29,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  master 
catalog  containing  all  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram information  would  provide  a  wind- 
fall to  many  communities  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Over  $20  billion  a  year  is  spent  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  Federal  aid, 
but  there  is  no  coordinated  system  to 
help  guide  communities  to  the  funds. 
Under  present  conditions,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  community  to  find 
out  what  Federal  aid  is  available  because 
of  the  duplication,  redtape,  and  confu- 
sion that  exists.  A  remedy  must  be  found. 

The  solution  to  the  frustrating  prob- 
lem is  to  consolidate  all  Federal  assist- 
ance information.  If  this  would  be  done, 
local,  county,  and  State  governments 
would  know  exactly  what  U.S.  grants  and 
loans  can  be  obtained,  what  require- 
ments have  to  be  met,  and  how  to  apply 
for  the  aid. 

Thanks  to  the  brilliant  work  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  it  has  been  re- 
vealed that  the  $20  billion  in  Federal 
assistance  involves  more  than  1,000  pro- 
grams. Examples  of  overlapping  and  du- 
plication are  many.  Representative  Roth, 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  propKJsed  legisla- 
tion, has  cited  many,  but  I  will  list  only 
a  few: 

In  the  field  of  education,  over  470  pro- 
grams are  operated  by  25  different  U.S. 
departments  and  agencies. 

There  are  112  programs  that  provide 
aid  to  the  poor. 

Seventy-four  programs  related  to  eco- 
nomic and  business  development. 

Eight  Cabinet  units  and  12  agencies 
take  part  in  health  programs. 

Ten  U.S.  agencies  in  three  departments 
direct  manpower  programs. 
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Such  an  appalling  lack  of  consolida- 
tion and  coordination  must  be  corrected. 
I  know  that  if  the  proposed  Program 
Information  Act  is  enacted,  thousands 
of  communities  in  the  country  would 
receive  Federal  grants  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  These  grants 
would  enable  thousands  of  projects  to  be 
started  and  completed  that  are  now  only 
in  the  planning  stage. 

As  one  of  the  many  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
I  commend  Representative  Roth  and  his 
staff  for  this  magnificent  legislative  con- 
tribution. I  hope  that  every  Member  will 
join  the  other  cosponsors  and  then  vote 
for  the  proposed  Program  Information 
Act  if  it  reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  bill  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  valuable  ever  introduced  for  helping 
local,  county,  and  State  governments 
and  should  be  passed  during  the  91st 
Congress. 


BROTZMAN  URGES  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  EAST  SLOPE  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  in  the  90th  Congress  my  colleague 
from  Colorado,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  iMr.  Aspinall)  and  I 
sponsored  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Front  Range  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  To- 
day the  gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Aspinall  >  again  has  introduced  this 
measure  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Basically,  the  Front  Range  unit  study 
would  consider  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing reservoirs  and  other  facilities 
which  would  increase  the  supply  of  water 
for  domestic  and  industrial  use  for  such 
cities  as  Boulder,  Longmont,  Loveland, 
Fort  Collins,  Greeley,  Estes  Park,  Broom- 
field,  Lafayette,  and  Louisville.  Colo. 

The  budget  .submitted  to  Congress  on 
Januarj'  16,  1969,  includes  $95,000  for 
such  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Front 
Range  unit,  subject,  of  course,  to  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropria- 
tions. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  coming  to  the  reali- 
zation that  our  water  resources  are  lim- 
ited. We  are  realizing  that  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable  that  our  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  domestic  thirst  will 
exhaust  our  supply  of  water,  as  we  now 
know  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  and 
other  States  of  the  West  and  Southwest, 
the  limitation  of  water  supplies  has  been 
recognized  for  decades.  Small  wars  have 
been  fought  over  the  possession  of  irri- 
gation water.  Great  court  battles  have 
been  waged  between  States  over  water 
allocations.  The  States  have  been 
wracked,  at  times,  by  arguments  between 
the  urban  and  rural  interests  over  who 
should  have  the  precious  water  in  times 
of  drought. 
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Congressional  action  often  has  been 
required  to  assure  full  and  equitable  de- 
velopment of  our  western  water  re- 
sources. The  90th  Congress,  for  example, 
will  long  be  remembered,  as  the  Congress 
which  passed  one  of  the  landmark  bills 
in  the  history  of  .comprehensive  water 
planning — the  Colorado  River  Basin 
projects  bill.  It  was  my  privilege  to  join 
with  Members  of  both  parties  from  Colo- 
rado, Utah.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
California  in  securing  sufficient  support 
for  this  legislation.  As  we  all  know,  it 
passed  without  substantial  opposition. 

This  act  not  only  will  benefit  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Southwestern  United  States, 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  realize 
tremendous  dividends.  It  would  require 
pages  to  enumerate  these  national  bene- 
fits, but  I  will  mention  two  which  are  of 
towering  importance. 

The  water  requirement  for  eventual 
development  of  vast  deposits  of  oil  shale 
now  seems  assured.  This  will  guarantee 
the  national  several  centuries  of  plenti- 
ful carbon  fuels  and  petrochemical  by- 
products. 

And  vast  new  recreational  areas  will 
be  developed,  thanks  to  reservoirs  which 
will  be  built,  and  roads  which  will  be 
opened.  The  Nation  has  few  more  press- 
ing requirements,  insofar  as  its  pursuit 
of  a  life  of  comfort  and  dignity  for  all 
of  its  citizens  is  concerned. 

But  important  as  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  projects  are,  they  concern  only  a 
portion  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
West.  This  landmark  legislation  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  watersheds  which 
ultimately  channel  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Meanwhile,  other  great  river  sys- 
tems— some  of  them  highly  developed, 
some  relatively  undeveloped — must  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  Congress  in  the 
years  to  come  if  we  are  to  keep  ahead 
of  our  great  national  thirst  for  water. 

The  Front  Range  unit,  when  com- 
pleted, will  facilitate  the  development 
and  conservation  of  a  portion  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  in  Colorado. 

This  study  would  investigate  a  num- 
ber of  possible  reservoir  projects  on 
Boulder,  St.  Vrain  Creeks,  and  the  Cache 
la  Poudre  River.  Augmentation  possibili- 
ties, improved  re-use  techniques  for  cut- 
ting losses  from  seepage  and  evapora- 
tion in  existing  canals,  would  be  exam- 
ined. 

Flood  control  benefits  to  be  derived — 
while  a  secondary  consideration — would 
be  defined. 

The  water  supply  problems  facing  the 
communities  of  northeastern  Colorado 
are  severe. 

For  example,  despite  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive water  supply  facilities  installed 
over  the  years  by  the  two  principal  cities 
of  Boulder  County — Boulder  and  Long- 
mont— the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  says 
their  water  requirements  are  assured  for 
no  more  than  15  years.  And  15  years  is  a 
very  short  span  in  the  context  of  city 
planning. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also  indi- 
cates that  three  of  the  smaller  commu- 
nities of  Boulder  County — primarily 
Broomfield.  Lafayette,  and  Louisville — 
probably  will  need  additional  water 
within  10  to  15  years. 
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ANTISMUT  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wednesday, 


Ot    FLORIDA 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  29.  1969 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  8  bill  which  I  believe  will 
be  very  effective  :  n  keeping  pornographic 
material  out  of  t  le  hands  of  minors  and 
in  keeping  mine  rs  away  from  obscene 
movies,  because  it  is  patterned  after  a 
State  statute  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld.  Unler  this  legislation,  it 
would  be  a  vloh  tion  of  Federal  law  to 
knowingly  sell,  c  ffer  for  sale,  loan,  de- 
liver, distribute,  i>r  provide  to  a  minor  in 
Interstate  comn  erce  or  through  the 
mails  material  which  is  defined  as 
"harmful  to  miiiors"  under  the  bill.  It 
would  fiu-ther  be  a  Federal  crime  under 
my  bill  to  knowin  gly  exhibit  to  a  minor  a 
motion  picture,  show,  or  presentation 
which  falls  in  the  "harmful  to  minors" 
category. 

For  some  time  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  that  "obscenity  is  not  within 
the  area  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech  or  press."  In  April  of  last  year  the 
Supreme  Court  1  eld  in  Ginsberg  v.  New 
York  (390  U.S.  ii29).  that  a  New  York 
statute  was  constitutional  which  pro- 
hibited the  sale  to  persons  under  17  years 
of  age  of  materia  is  defined  to  be  obscene 
to  them  even  though  the  same  material 
might  not  be  obscene  to  adults.  My  new 
bill  is  patternec  after  the  New  York 
statute  which  wa  >  upheld  in  Ginsberg.  It 
would  appear  fnm  the  Court's  decision 
that  this  approiich  to  the  problem  of 
keeping  smut  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
youth  would  be   leld  constitutional. 

llbe  Congress  ias  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  rtgulate  interstate  com- 
merce. That  is  v'hat  this  bill  would  do, 
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and  I  do  not  believe  any  constitutional 
freedoms  are  being  violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  further  re- 
move the  appellate  jurisdiction  or.  the 
factual  issue  of  harmfulness  to  minors, 
that  is,  whether  a  particular  material  or 
movie  is  "harmful  to  minors"  as  defined 
by  the  bill.  What  might  be  considered 
"harmful  to  minors  '  in  some  areas  might 
not  be  considered  siich  In  other  areas.  I 
believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  permit 
varying  decisions  on  this  point  in  the  dis- 
trict courts,  and  the  Congress  is  within 
its  constitutional  jxjwers  in  so  limiting 
the  appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  flow  of  smut  material  to  our  youth 
is  reaching  alarming  proportions.  Our 
youth  must  be  protected.  With  our  mod- 
em means  of  communications  and  trans- 
portation, it  is  almost  impossible  for  par- 
ents to  keep  this  type  of  material  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  children.  Porno- 
graphic movies  and  obscene  material  can 
lead  to  antisocial  behavior  among  our 
young  people,  and  contributes  to  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  all  types  of  sordid 
behavior.  Examples  of  this  degeneracy 
are  found  in  national  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  and  films. 

I  am  hopeful  that  committee  action 
can  soon  be  taken  on  this  proposal  so 
that  the  youth  can  be  protected  from  the 
ever-increasing  smut  traflBc  in  this  coun- 
try. 

A  copy  of  the  legislation  with  the  co- 
sponsors  follows: 

H.R.  5171 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemination  through 
interstate  commerce  or  the  mails  of  mate- 
rials harmful  to  persons  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  71  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

'•§  1466.  Exposing  minors  to  harmful  mate- 
rials 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly — 

"(1)  to  sell,  offer  for  sale.  loan,  or  deliver 
in  interstate  commerce  or  through  the  mails 
to  any  minor — 

"(A)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sadomasochistic 
abuse  and  which  is  harmful  to  minors;  or 

"(B)  any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine, 
printed  matter  however  reproduced,  or  sound 
recording  which  contains  explicit  and  de- 
tailed verbal  descriptions  or  narrative  ac- 
counts of  sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sadomasochistic  abuse  and  which, taken 
as  a  whole,  is  harmful  to  minors,  or 

"(2)  to  exhibit  to  a  minor  a  motion  pic- 
ture,  show,  or  other  presentation   which — 

"(A)  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce  or 
through  the  mails. 

"(B»  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sadomasochistic  abuse,  and 

"(C)    is  harmful  to  minors. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  t)oth.  for  any  second  or  subsequent 
offense. 

"(c)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'minor'  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

"(2)  The  term  'nudity  means  the  showing 
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of  the  human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic 
area,  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  with  less  than  a 
fully  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depiction  of 
covered  male  genitals  in  a  discernibly  turgid 
state. 

"(3)  The  term  'sexual  conduct'  means  acts 
of  masturbation,  homosexuality,  sexual  inter- 
course, physical  contact  with  a  person's 
clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area,  or 
buttocks,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  female,  physical 
contact  with  her  breast. 

"(4)  The  term  'sexual  excitement'  means 
the  condition  of  human  or  female  genitals  in 
a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or  arousal. 

"(5)  The  term  'sadomasochistic  abuse' 
means  flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon  a 
person  clad  in  undergarments,  a  mask,  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically  re- 
strained on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(6)  The  term  'harmful  to  minors'  means 
that  quality  of  any  description  or  representa- 
tion, in  whatever  form  of  nudity,  sexual  con- 
duct, sexual  excitement,  or  sadomasochistic 
abuse,  which — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent, shameful,  or  morbid  Interest  of  minors; 

"(B)  is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  is  suitable  material  for 
minors;  and 

"(C)  is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
imf>ortance  for  minors. 

"(7)  The  term  'knowingly"  means  having 
general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know, 
or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which  war- 
rants further  inspection  or  inquiry  of — 

"(A)  the  character  and  content  of  any 
material  described  in  subsection  (a)  which  is 
reasonably  susceptible  of  examination  by  the 
defendant,  and 

"(B)  the  age  of  the  minor." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  71 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"1466.  Exposing    minors    to   harmful    mate- 
rials." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Supreme  Court  shall  not 
have  Jurisdiction  under  section  1252  or  1253 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  review  any 
determination  made  under  section  1466  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  that  any  mate- 
rial described  in  subsection  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion is  harmful  to  minors. 

(b)  The  courts  of  appeal  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  under  section  1291  or  1292  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  review  any 
determination  made  under  section  1466  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  that  any  mate- 
rial described  in  subsection  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion is  harmful  to  minors. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Bennett  (for  himself.  Mr.  Adair,  Mr 
Baking,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  HAbert,  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr. 
PUCINSKI,  Mr.  POAGE.  Mt.  Rarick,  Mt.  Schnee- 

BEU,    Mr.    SiKEs,    Mr.    Vicoarro,    and    Mr. 
Wolff). 


PROBE  OF  "PUEBLO"  SEIZURE  NOW 
IN  ORDER 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
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CRD.  I  include  two  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Dally  News  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  regarding  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

I  have  personally  forwarded  a  request 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
conduct  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
entire  matter  since  there  are  circimi- 
stances  surrounding  the  seizure  and  sub- 
sequent release  of  its  crew,  and  more  re- 
cently the  naval  court  of  inquiry 
proceedings  which  need  to  be  clarified. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with  the 
views  expressed  in  both  of  these  edito- 
rials, and  I  believe  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  district  and  the 
country  share  this  position. 

The   two  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News] 
The  "Pueblo":  Sitting  Duck 

The  more  we  hear  of  Comdr.  Lloyd  M. 
Bucher's  testimony,  the  greater  grows  the 
mystery  of  how  the  U.S.  Navy  could  have 
put  one  of  its  own  ships  in  the  situation  of 
the  Pueblo.  A  sitting  duck  with  a  broken 
wing  would  have  had  a  better  chance. 

The  Pueblo,  a  merchant  ship  refitted  for 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  purposes, 
had  no  defensive  armament  worth  mention- 
ing. It  was  once  to  have  had  3-inch  guns, 
but  it  was  decided  their  weight  would  swamp 
the  ship.  Instead,  it  got  two  50-caliber  ma- 
chineguns — about  as  useful  as  BB  guns. 

Comdr.  Bucher  said  that  he  had  considered 
the  possibility  of  capture,  and  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  Navy  Department  propMDsing 
that  some  kind  of  destruct  system  be  in- 
stalled in  the  electronics  and  cryptographic 
areas  of  the  ship.  The  proposal  was  rejected, 
and  when  the  time  came  he  was  left  to  do 
the  Job  with  axes  and  hammers. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  way  to  his  station, 
Bucher  said,  he  inquired  what  would  happen 
if  his  virtually  unarmed  ship  came  under  at- 
tack. He  was  told  that  both  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  had  "plans  to  react,"  but  that  in 
the  event  of  general  war  he  could  look  for 
no  air  assistance.  He  got  none. 

Comdr.  Bucher  said  that  he  had  not  told 
his  crew  they  could  expect  no  air  support 
because  he  didn't  want  to  give  them  addi- 
tional concern.  One  wonders  what  the  luck- 
less crewmen  were  told  when  they  were  as- 
signed to  the  Pueblo.  In  all  the  circum- 
stances, theirs  was  about  as  hazardous  duty 
as  the  Navy  affords.  As  for  Bucher,  he  was 
told  the  risks  were  considered  "minimal" — 
and  one  wonders  by  what  tortured  logic  that 
conclusion  was  reached. 

At  any  rate  all  such  calculations  went  out 
the  porthole  when  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  suddenly 
found  Itself  surrounded  by  North  Korean 
vessels  bristling  with  guns  big  enough  to 
blast  the  Pueblo  out  of  the  water  and  fast 
enough  to  make  escape  impossible. 

In  the  circumstances,  Comdr.  Bucher 
seems  to  have  done  what  he  could:  He  took 
evasive  action  as  the  enemy  commenced  fir- 
ing, and  directed  the  destruction  of  classi- 
fied material.  Bucher  himself  was  wounded, 
but  remained  in  command  until  he  Judged 
further  resistance  futile,  and  surrendered. 

The  evidence  Is  not  yet  complete,  of  course. 
But  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  heard  enough 
this  week  to  remark  that  the  testimony  indi- 
cates "a  tragic  mixture  of  errors."  and  to  say 
that  if  the  testimony  holds  up.  "then  some- 
one higher  up  in  the  line  of  command  has 
been  guilty  of  a  very  grave  dereliction  of 
duty." 

We  trust  that  the  subject  will  be  pursued 
until  the  truth  is  known. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (lU.)  Tribune] 
Who  Should  Be  Tried  by  Court  Martial? 
The  Investigation  of  the  capture  of  the 
Intelligence  ship   Pueblo  by  North   Korean 
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Communists  opened  with  testimony  by 
Comdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher,  the  ship's  cap- 
tain, who  spent  11  months  in  captivity  with 
82  shipmates.  His  story  bears  some  distress- 
ing parallels  to  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor 
more  than  27  years  ago,  and  again  we  have 
the  distinct  impression  that  responsibility 
rests,  not  with  the  forces  on  the  scene,  but 
with  higher  authority  in  Washington. 

Capt.  Bucher  was  given  an  old  merchant 
ship  for  conversion  to  an  intelligence- 
gathering  vessel.  He  made  repeated  requests 
to  the  chief  of  naval  operations  for  im- 
provements, especially  a  system  to  destroy 
the  radar,  sonar,  and  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment  aboard  on  short  notice. 
He  was  denied  all  such  requests  on  grounds 
of  time  and  money. 

His  armament  consisted  of  two  mounted 
.50-callber  machine  guns  which  were  dif- 
ficult to  bring  to  combat  readiness  and  were 
manned  by  less  than  skilled  gun  crews. 
There  were  17  other  hand  weapons  aboard. 

To  destroy  confidential  documents,  he 
was  supplied  with  an  Incinerator  which 
was  not  fuel-fed.  It  could  consume  paper 
only  after  it  had  been  shredded,  and  this 
could  not  be  achieved  rapidly  under  emer- 
gency conditions.  There  was  no  mechanical 
means  of  scuttling  the  ship.  The  only  way 
to  admit  water  to  the  hull  was  thru  two 
water  cooling  pipes,  and  if  the  ship  had 
been  flooded  in  this  manner  it  would  have 
taken  up  to  two  and  one-half  hours  to  sink. 

Finally,  when  Comdr.  Bucher  was  as- 
signed to  intelligence  scanning  In  inter- 
national waters  off  a  hostile  coast,  he  was 
informed  that  no  help  from  American  air- 
craft could  be  expected  In  the  event  of  at- 
tack. He  agreed  with  the  navy  court  that 
the  chances  of  other  forces  coming  to  his 
aid  were  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  Pueblo  was  taken  with  scant  re- 
sistance while  crew  members  used  fire  axes 
and  sledge  hammers — all  that  were  avail- 
able to  them — in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
secret  equipment.  The  ship  has  remained  In 
communist   custody   ever   since   Its    seizure. 

Certainly  even  this  early  in  the  hearing, 
conducted  before  five  admirals,  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  there  were  glaring  faults  of 
omission  in  preparing  the  Pueblo  for  a 
hazardous  reconnaissance  mission.  Inas- 
much as  the  captain  had  endeavored  with 
all  the  force  at  his  command  to  obtain 
remedial  action  before  putting  to  sea,  the 
fault  rests  in  Washington  with  the  naval 
command. 


ALL  ACTIVITIES  OF  MANKIND  ARE 
DEPENDENT  UPON  THE  MINING 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  mining  industry  of  California 
is  Mr.  Lee  Rowland  who  has  served  for 
many  years  as  a  mining  engineer.  At  the 
age  of  84,  Mr.  Rowland's  interest  in  this 
industry,  which  is  truly  critical  to  this 
Nation's  survival,  remains  active  and  ag- 
gressive. He  continues  his  mining  opera- 
tions and  is  also  the  energetic  national 
presiaent  of  the  Western  Mining  Coun- 
cil, an  organization  of  mining  Industry 
spokesmen  who  are  promoting  the  min- 
ing industry. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Rowland 
has  given  many  speeches  and  written 
many  papers  in  fighting  to  preserve  the 
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legitimate  mining  activity  in  the  West- 
em  States.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  know  that  this  is  an  uphill 
battle  but  it  is  a  battle  which  must  be 
fought  if  this  Nation  is  to  remain  free 
and  strong.  One  of  the  major  problems 
that  we  face  in  fighting  for  the  mining 
industry  is  the  lack  of  realization  among 
the  people  of  our  Nation  as  to  just  how 
dependent  we  all  are  on  minerals. 

Mr.  Rowland,  who  I  am  proud  to  say 
comes  fiom  Mariposa,  Calif.,  a  commu- 
nity in  the  heart  of  the  mother  lode  min- 
ing area,  which  I  represent  here  in  Con- 
gress made  an  excellent  presentation  on 
this  very  issue  summing  it  all  up  with 
the  title:  "All  Activities  of  Mankind  are 
Dependent  Upon  the  Mining  Industry." 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
from  throughout  the  country  may  benefit 
from  Mr.  Rowland's  remarks,  I  insert 
Ihem  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
All  Activities  of  Mankind  Are  Dependent 
Upon   the   Mining   Industry 

Abraham  Lincoln's  message  to  the  miners 
of  the  western  states,  given  to  Schuyler  Col- 
fax who  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  the  day  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
was,  "I  want  you  to  take  a  message  from  me 
to  the  miners  whom  you  visit.  I  have  very 
large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  na- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
Tell  the  miners  for  me  that  I  shall  promote 
their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability; 
because  their  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  and  we  shall  prove  in  a  very  few 
years  that  we  are  Indeed  the  treasury  of  the 
world."  Lincoln  was  a  thinking  person. 

As  guest  speaker  at  a  mining  meeting  in 
Sacramento,  California,  in  the  early  nineteen 
thirties.  Governor  Stephens  opened  his  ad- 
dress with  the  following  statement — "There 
are  only  two  basic  industries;  they  are  Min- 
ing and  Agriculture.  We  might  exist  without 
mining  but  we  would  return  to  savagery  al- 
most over-night.  When  these  two  basic  indus- 
tries are  in  a  healthy  condition  our  economy 
is  In  a  healthy  condition." 

Without  mining  there  would  not.  and 
could  not  be  either  industrial  prosperity  of 
any  kind  of  progress  of,  by  or  for  the  human 
race. 

In  order  to  verify  the  foregoing  irrefutable 
statements  it  Is  perhaps  necessary  to  present 
at  least  a  partial  analysis  in  considerable  de- 
tail with  reference  to  the  various  phases  of 
man's  activities,  but  first  let  It  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  it  is  the  Mining  Industry 
which  produces  the  many  and  various  types 
of  minerals  and  metals  used  in  all  industrial 
activities  of  the  human  race. 

Transportation:  Transportation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  daily  needs  and 
activities,  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  aluminum  and  other  minerals 
produced  by  mining,  there  would  not,  and 
could  not  be  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
automotive  vehicles,  nor  the  highways  over 
which  they  travel.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  the  number  of  persons  traveling  the 
highways  in  an  automobile  who  have  ever 
realized  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  mining 
industry  they  would  have  neither  the  auto- 
mobile nor  the  highway.  There  would  be  no 
iron  for  the  construction  of  the  body  and  the 
manufacture  of  springs,  various  gears,  engine, 
drive  shaft,  wheels  and  other  parts  of  auto- 
motive vehicles;  no  lead,  zinc,  copper  and 
aluminum  for  batteries,  wiring,  trim,  etc., 
and  there  would  be  no  bulldozers,  graders, 
compressors,  drilling  equipment  or  transpor- 
tation equipment  with  which  to  build  and 
maintain  the  thousands  of  miles  of  highways. 

There  would  be  no  airborne  equipment  of 
any  type  foi  transportation  of  passengers  or 
materials  and  supplies. 

There  would  be  no  locomotives,  railroad 
cars  or  the  rails  upon  which  trains  travel; 
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flying  to  various  sporta  ieatlvals.  There 
would  be  no  equipment  or  facilities  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  in  the  National  Forests  or 
recreational  areas. 

Mining:  Even  the  Mining  Industry  Itself 
could  not  function  without  the  use  of  picks, 
shovels,  mine  cars  and  rails,  drills,  pumps 
and  drilling  equipment,  hoisting  equipment, 
underground  mucking  machines,  ventilating 
pipe  and  fans,  ore  treatment  plants,  trucks, 
assaying  chemicals,  equipment  and  supplies, 
explosives  and  all  other  types  of  equipment, 
appliances,  material  and  supplies  used  in 
connection  with  mining  activities  which  are 
purchased  throughout  the  United  States — 
and  all  of  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
Mining  Industry.  Some  of  the  minerals  and 
metals  are  being  used  faster  than  they  are 
being  produced.  This  applies  to  gold  espe- 
cially which  cannot  be  mined  at  a  profit  at  a 
fixed  price  of  $35.00  per  ounce,  made 
mandatory  during  1934. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  irrefutable  facts — 
there  is  not  a  single  manufactured  article 
that  would  be  available  for  our  use  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Mining  Industry,  therefore,  the 
stability  of  our  national  and  world  economy 
and  ail  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  or 
ever  will  be  made  by  the  human  race — even 
the  discovery  of  America — has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  completely  dependent  upon 
the  extraction  and  processing  of  the  min- 
erals and  metals  from  the  mineralized  de- 
posits of  the  earth  by  the  Mining  Industry 
no  matter  what  type  of  governmental  setup — 
Capitalistic,  Republic,  Communist,  Socialist 
or  whatever. 

Has  the  reader  thought  about  this  matter 
while  enjoying  the  luxuries,  comfort,  travel, 
recreational  pursuits  and  the  fact  that  It  is 
not  at  all  impractical  so  far  as  time  Is  con- 
cerned— to  live  in  San  Francisco  and  work 
in  Los  Angeles  as  compared  with  ferry  boat 
transportation  from  Oakland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  early  nineteen  hundreds? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  thinking  peo- 
ple may  lend  their  support  to  those  of  us 
who  are  selfishly  endeavoring  to  protect  the 
rights  of  legitimate  mining  claim  holders  and 
the  Mining  Industry  from  the  harassment  of 
government  employees  of  the  people  and 
other  organizations  that  have  no  concern  for 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  Mining 
Industry? 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  necessi- 
ties in  our  everyday  activities  made  available 
by  mining  is  of  basic  importance  and  the 
vital  concern  of  every  individual,  not  Just 
to  those  of  us  engaged  in  or  connected  with 
mining  or  other  extractive  operations. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
NIGERIA-BIAFRA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  87  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  act  to 
increase  significantly  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus food  stocks  and  relief  moneys  for  the 
assistance  of  civilians  affected  by  the  Ni- 
gerian-Biafran  conflict,  I  wish  to  sup- 
port passage  of  the  proposed  resolution 
through  the  following  remarks. 

THE     RELIEF     PROBLEM 

The  area  in  Nigeria  requiring  relief  in- 
cludes the  former  eastern  region,  which 
proclaimed  itself  the  Republic  of  Biafra 
in  May  1967.  and  certain  areas  of  the 


midwest  state.  Best  estimates  available 
indicate  that  at  least  4.5  million,  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  10  million  people  are 
affected  by  the  conflict.  Reports  from 
relief  experts  on  the  scene  vary,  but  it  is 
clear  that  vast  numbers  of  civilians  have 
been  dying  daily,  particularly  children 
afflicted  by  malnutrition. 

As  a  result  of  the  worldwide  relief  re- 
sponse, a  large-scale  relief  effort  has 
been  operating  under  the  supervision  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross — ICRC — in  cooperation  with  other 
international  relief  agencies.  Observers 
have  noted  a  decline  in  infant  mortality 
due  to  the  influx  of  protein  foods,  but  it 
is  now  feared  that  local  carbohydrate 
foods  are  being  exhausted,  which  will 
lead  to  an  intensification  of  the  disaster. 

THE     RELIEF     EFFORT 

In  the  areas  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  food,  medicine,  and 
other  relief  supplies  are  stockpiled  in 
and  being  distributed  from  Zagos.  En- 
ugu.  Calabar  and  Agbor.  Most  of  the 
supplies  for  Biafra  are  being  stockpiled 
on  the  offshore  islands  of  Fernando  Po 
and  Sao  Tome  for  delivery  by  airlift. 

As  of  the  first  of  January,  relief  sup- 
plies reaching  Biafra  totaled  3,000  to 
4.000  tons  per  month.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 260  relief  personnel  representing 
the  ICRC  and  other  relief  organizations 
in  Biafra.  The  ICRC  estimates  that  it  Is 
feeding  850.000  persons  in  Biafra  through 
its  airlift  from  Fernando  Po  and  800.000 
persons  in  areas  under  Federal  Govern- 
ment control.  Additionally,  joint  church 
aid.  a  group  of  religious  organizations 
including  Caritas  and  Church  World 
Service,  have  delivered  considerable 
supplies  of  food  into  Biafra  from  Sao 
Tome  and  estimate  they  are  feeding 
approximately  400.000  people  in  Biafra. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far  made 
about  two-thirds  of  the  global  contribu- 
tion for  relief  in  Nigeria-Biafra.  As  of 
January  1,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
donated  a  total  of  $22.6  million  in  cash 
and  surplus  food  commodities.  Of  this 
total,  S5.9  million  in  cash  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  International  Red  Cross. 
A  major  part  of  the  U.S.  Government 
contribution  to  the  ICRC  is  used  for  the 
the  chartering  of  aircraft  for  the  airlift 
to  Biafra.  On  December  27  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment annoimced  that  it  was  making 
available  for  the  airlift  to  Biafra  four 
surplus  C-976  cargo  aircraft  to  the  ICRC 
and  an  additional  four  to  the  American 
voluntary  agencies  participating  in  joint 
church  aid. 

Of  the  total  U.S.  Government  contri- 
bution, $15.6  million  in  surplus  food — 
dried  milk,  bulgur  wheat,  and  high-pro- 
tein blended  food  products  totaling  over 
51,000  tons — have  been  donated  to  volun- 
tarj'  relief  agencies.  The  Catholic  Relief 
Services  is  receiving  $5.6  million  of  these 
foods;  UNICEF,  $6.2  million;  Church 
World  Service,  S3. 6  million;  and  World 
Food  Program,  $161,000.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment also  has  paid  overseas  transport 
costs  of  the  relief  supplies  donated  by 
accredited  American  voluntary  agencies. 

The  private  American  voluntary  orga- 
nizations have  made  substantial  dona- 
tions of  food  and  other  supplies  totaling 
more  than  $4.1  million  as  of  January  1 
on  behalf  of  the  relief  effort. 
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THE     RELIEF     IMPASSE 

Despite  proposed  safeguards,  the  Bl- 
af  rans  have  consistently  opposed  the  sur- 
face relief  corridors  the  Federal  Military 
Government  has  offered.  Most  observers 
view  surface  transport  as  the  only  means 
of  conveying  adequate  supplies  to  the 
needy  in  Biafra.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  initially  opposed  to  the  air  cor- 
ridors preferred  by  the  Biafrans  because 
of  concern  that  they  would  be  used  to 
bring  in  military  supplies  as  well.  In  Sep- 
tember the  Federal  Military  Government 
made  a  temporary  agreement  with  the 
ICRC  for  regular  daylight  airlifts  but 
the  Biaf ran  authorities  refused  to  accept 

last. 

The  most  recent  example  is  500  tons  of 
foods  collected  in  the  New  York  area 
and  loaded  aboard  the  Norwegian 
freighter  Form  on  January  12.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Forra  will  carry  347  tons  of 
goods  and  medicines  from  Israel,  Britain, 
and  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  2,000 
more  tons  of  food  donated  by  CARE,  and 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Organi- 
zation to  Sao  Tome.  The  food  and  medi- 
cines will  then  be  flown  to  Biafra. 

In  early  November  the  Federal  Mili- 
tary Government  told  the  ICRC  that  it 
would  agree  to  daytime  relief  flights  to 
Uli  if  no  arms  flights  occur  at  the  same 
time.  The  Biafran  authorities  responded 
that  daytime  flights  could  occur  only  if 
the  relief  agencies  created  an  airstrip  to 
receive  them.  If  both  parties  continue  to 
disagree  over  badly  needed  air  and  sur- 
face relief  corridors,  one  cf  the  most  ter- 
rible famines  in  modem  times  appears 
inevitable. 

On  January  13  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  hinted  it  would 
have  to  consider  ending  its  relief  work 
in  Nigeria  should  it  continue  to  be  pre- 
vented fronwsjding  Biafra.  A  week  be- 
fore, the  ICR©  halted  its  airlift  to  Biafra 
because  Equatorial  Guinea  banned  the 
carrying  of  motor  fuel  on  the  ICRC 
planes.  The  ICRC  is  now  negotiating 
with  Caritas.  the  Roman  Catholic  Inter- 
national Aid  Organization,  to  fly  in  the 
fuel  needed  for  Red  Cross  trucks  as  a 
stopgap  solution. 

U.S.    POLICY 

Because  humanitarian,  political,  and 
military  factors  are  interwoven,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  avoid  political-military  involvement 
by  channeling  support  for  the  interna- 
tional relief  effort  through  the  nonpoUti- 
cal  ICRC  and  those  agencies,  including 
UNICEF,  operating  under  its  aegis.  Both 
the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  and 
the  Organization  for  African  Unity— 
OAU — have  taken  the  position  that  all 
international  relief  efforts  should  be  co- 
ordinated through  the  ICRC. 

The  feasibility  and  probable  effective- 
ness of  a  possible  referral  of  the  problem 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  African  states 
that  the  matter  should  continue  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  OAU  under  chapter 
VIII  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  If  the  Assem- 
bly were  prepared  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  U.S.  policy  that  the 
United  States  would  cooperate  fully  in 
seeking  U.N.  action. 

No  political  consideration  is  of  greater 
importance     than    the    prevention    of 
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wholesale  famine  in  Nigeria.  Former 
President  Johnson  consistently  backed 
efforts  by  the  OAU  and  the  ICRC  to 
bring  about  agreement  on  the  opening 
of  land  and  air  relief  corridors  to  the 
needy  in  Biafra.  He  has  appealed  to  the 
parties  to  set  aside  the  political  issues  of 
the  war  in  the  interest  of  reaching  agree- 
ment on  relief.  The  former  President 
publicly  backed  the  December  21  appeal 
to  both  sides  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
for  a  7-day  truce. 

CONCLUSION 

On  September  10,  1968,  President  Nix- 
on stated: 

Until  now  efforts  to  relieve  the  Biafran 
people  have  been  thwarted  by  the  desire  of 
the  Central  Government  of  Nigeria  to  pursue 
total  and  unconditional  victory  and  by  the 
fear  of  the  Ibo  people  that  surrender  means 
wholesale  atrocities  and  genocide.  But  geno- 
cide is  what  is  taking  place  right  now— And 
starvation  is  the  grim  reaper.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  stand  on  ceremony  and  to  go  through 
channels  or  to  observe  the  diplomatic  nice- 
ties. .  .  .  The  destruction  of  an  entire  people 
Is  an  immoral  objective,  even  in  the  most 
moral  of  wars.  It  can  never  be  Justified,  it 
can  never  be  condoned.  .  .  .  T.he  time  is  long 
past  for  the  wringing  of  hands  about  what 
is  going  on.  While  America  is  not  the  world's 
policeman.  let  us  at  least  act  as  the  world's 
conscience  in  this  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  millions. 

With  only  200  tons  of  food  a  day  reach- 
ing a  people  whose  minimum  relief  needs 
are  estimated  at  2.000  tons  a  day,  it  is 
obvious  that  much  needs  to  be  done.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  must  find 
a  way  to  bring  relief  to  those  in  need 
without  directly  involving  our  country  in 
the  war  itself. 

Thus,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  significantly  increase  U.S.  relief  as- 
sistance to  Nigeria-Biafra. 

By  passing  the  proposed  concurrent 
resolution,  the  Congress  will  give  public 
support  to  increased  Presidential  efforts 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  those  caught 
in  the  Nigeria-Biafra  confiict. 
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The  Safety  First  Club  is  now  making 
preparations  to  mark  its  13th  anniversary  on 
February  13.  1969.  the  exact  date  of  its 
founding. 

The  prominence  of  the  leaders  from  various 
walks  of  life  affiliated  with  the  organization, 
the  traffic  authorities  who  serve  as  members 
of  the  Advisory  Board,  the  traffic  safety 
statutes  to  which  the  organization  lent  Its 
efforts  prior  to  their  adoption,  the  calibre  of 
speakers  who  address  the  club  meetings — all 
Indicate  that  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Mary- 
land has  played  a  leading  role  in  Maryland's 
traffic  safety  sphere  for  over  a  dozen  years. 


SAFETY  FIRST  CLUB'S  YEAR-ROUND 
DRIVE  TO  TRIM  TRAFFIC  TOLL 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland,  a  citizens'  orga- 
nization crusading  for  safety  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  has  established  an 
excellent  record  for  itself  during  the  past 
12  years.  Headquarters  of  the  group  are 
located  in  Baltimore.  Md. 

With  the  Safety  First  Club  now  pre- 
paring for  its  13th  anniversarj'.  it  is 
fitting  to  call  attention,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  to  the  work  of  this  fine 
group,  as  described  in  an  article  orig- 
inally published  In  the  Baltimore  Beacon 
of  January  1969: 

Safety  First  Clubs  Year-Round  Drive  To 
Trim  Traffic  Toll 

The  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland,  co- 
founded  February  13.  1956,  by  J.  O.  Shuger. 
Past  President  (1956-62).  and  Maurice  R. 
Shochatt,  Executive  Vice-President,  crusades 
for  safety  on  our  streets  and  highways. 
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truck,  or  other  automotive  vehicle,  releases 
the  brake  and  step>s  on  the  gas,  that  each  one 
of  them  Is  part  of  that  group  called  every- 
body; and  that  It  Is  highly  essential  for  them 
to  operate  that  vehicle  with  utmost  care, 
that  they  may  not  snuff  out  either  their  own 
lives  or  the  lives  of  Innocent  victims.'' 
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CONGRESSMAN  T.UCK  WELCOMES 
WESTINGHOUSE  AND  COMMENDS 
VIRGINIA  ELECTRIC  &  POWER  CO. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIBGtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1961  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
adopted  an  aggressive  policy  of  encour- 
aging the  upgrading  of  existing  industry 
and  of  actively  seeking  new  industry.  A 
principal  purpose  for  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  was  to  create  additional  jobs 
for  the  young  people  graduating  from 
our  high  schools,  technical  colleges,  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  in- 
dustrial and  business  leaders  of  America 
have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
plants  and  equipment  in  the  Common- 
wealth since  that  time. 

Westinghouse  broke  ground  for  a 
transformer  plant  in  Halifax  County, 
near  South  Boston,  Va.,  on  November  9, 
1967.  The  plant  currently  employs  213, 
with  a  projected  employment  of  450 
within  the  next  12  to  18  months.  We  are 
proud  to  have  this  new  corporate  citizen 
in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  Through  the  leadership 
provided  by  Mr.  Ellis  Cox,  plant  man- 
ager, and  the  dedicated  employees,  the 
first  transformer  was  delivered  to  the 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1968.  At  the  ceremonies  recogniz- 
ing this  milestone,  former  Governor  £ind 
then  Congressman  William  M.  Tuck  de- 
livered an  address  which  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Remarks  of  Congressman  William  M.  Tuck. 
AT    THE    Dedication    Ceremonies    of    the 
Westinghouse     Transformer     Plant     in 
South   Boston.   Va.,   December   19,    1968 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:    It   Is   a   genuine 
privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you   on   this  auspicious  occasion   when   the 
first  transformer  produced  by  the  Westing- 
house Plant  at  South  Boston  Is  being  turned 
out   and   delivered   to   the   Virginia   Electric 
and    Power   Company. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  friend,  ElUs 
Cox,  could  still  Introduce  me  as  Congressman 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  Just  a  temporary  Congressman 
and  I  am  getting  more  temporary  every  day. 
Although  I  enjoyed  my  associations  in 
Washington.  I  look  forward  to  leaving  the 
confusion  and  dissension  existing  there  and 
to  returning  to  this  picturesque  and  tranquil 
Southslde  Virginia  community  where  I  can 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  closer  association 
with  my  friends  after  such  a  long  and  some- 
what tempestuous  career  as  a  public  official. 
I  hope  that  when  I  am  relieved  of  the  heavy 
burdens  and  responsibllltiee,  as  well  as  the 
time-consuming  duties,  of  the  office  of  Con- 
gressman that  I  win  be  enabled  to  see  more 
of  you  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  command  me  freely  and  fully  to  assist  in 
every  appropriate  manner  In  all  community 
projects. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  the  great  West- 
inghouse   Corporation    In    Halifax    County, 


Virginia,  and  the  City  of  South  Boston.  In 
fact,  this  corporation  and  its  dexterous  and 
skillful  personnel  are  already  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  this  splendid  locality.  We  regard 
them  as  our  own. 

Virginia  is  quite  fortunate  In  the  great  in- 
dustrial growth  and  development  which  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past  several  years  It 
Is  due  not  only  to  the  foresight  and  the 
activity  of  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
our  industrial  committees,  but  Is  due  to  the 
exemplary  government  which  we  have  pro- 
vided and  with  which  we  are  blessed  here  in 
this  grand  old  Commonwealth.  We  have  en- 
Joyed,  and  will  continue  to  enjoy,  splendid 
labor-management  relations.  Although  I  do 
not  have  at  hand  the  exact  figures  for  the 
present  year,  I  do  know  that  In  recent  years 
the  record  will  show  that  there  Is  probably 
fewer  strikes  and  work  stoppages  In  Virginia 
than  In  any  of  our  neighboring  states  or  our 
sister  Southern  states.  At  the  same  time,  our 
IJeople  have  had  full  employment  and  are 
blessed  with  satisfactory  hourly,  dally  or 
weekly  wages. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  Industries 
here.  We  have  fair  management-labor  rela- 
tions laws  in  Virginia,  but  best  of  all  we  are 
blessed  by  the  fact  that  those  employed  in 
Industry  here  desire  to  see  Virginia  progress 
along  the  best  lines  of  safe  and  sane  better- 
ment. We  are  greatly  Indebted  to  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Westinghouse  Corpora- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  this  plant  in 
Halifax  County. 

We  are  also  proud  of  our  other  industries 
and  our  public  service  corporations  such  as 
the  two  splendid  railroads  that  serve  this 
community;  and  particularly  the  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company  serving  approxi- 
mately %  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
This  organization  has  probably  done  more 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  Industry  in  Vir- 
ginia than  any  other  group  My  public  duties 
throughout  the  years  have  enabled  me  to  ob- 
serve closely  the  methods  of  the  operations 
conducted  by  the  officials  of  VEPCO.  I  know 
that  these  gentlemen  who  manage  this  com- 
pany are  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the  high- 
est public  service  and  Interest.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  organizations  to  which  I  have 
referred  has  done  much  to  enhance  the  cul- 
tural, economical,  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  our  State.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  their  representatives  here 
amongst  us  today.  We  have  cooperated  with 
them  100  per  cent  and  I  am  convinced  that 
we  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  them  to 
the  end  that  this  fine  Southslde  Virginia 
community  may  maintain  In  the  future  a  de- 
sirable balance  between  industry  and  agri- 
culture and  may  give  full  employment  to  the 
people  of  this  region. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 


THE  DETERIORATING  SITUATION 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  apprehensions  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents of  the  22d  District  of  Califor- 
nia about  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  what  we  feel  Is  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations 
to  examine  recent  events  there  in  their 
total  context. 

We  are  disturbed  that  the  United 
States  concurred  in  a  Security  Council 
resolution  which  can  only  be  viewed  as 
a  one-sided  condemnation  of  Israel  for 
recent  acts  on  her  part.  The  December 
31  resolution,  the  catalyst  of  which  was 
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the  Beiioit  bombing  raids  by  Israel, 
failed  to  take  account  of  the  very  real 
threat  to  the  survival  of  Israel  caused 
by  activities  of  various  Arab  Nations 
surrounding  Israel  and  including  activi- 
ties originating  in  Lebanon. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  pursuit  of  an 
honorable  Arab-Israel  peace,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are.  then  we  must  profit  from 
mistakes  of  the  past,  on  our  part  and  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  In  1956 
and  1957  our  Government  exerted  great 
pressure  on  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  the  Sinai.  To  the  later  regret  of 
President  Eisenhower,  promises  made  at 
the  time  were  not  fulfilled  and  they  were 
breached — to  Israel's  severe  disadvan- 
tage. 

Since  that  time  Israel's  survival  has 
been  continually  threatened  by  constant 
raids  Into  her  land  by  Arab  guerrillas, 
guerrillas  operating  from  states  that 
have  maintained  a  state  of  war  with  Is- 
rael for  20  years  and  which  harbor  and 
officially  encourage  terrorism. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  events 
which  precipitated  the  6-day  war  of  1967 
to  realize  the  injustice  of  the  recent 
U.N.  condemnation. 

In  May  of  1967  Egyptian  troops 
massed  on  Israel's  borders  with 
more  than  100,000  reservists.  Nasser  im- 
posed a  blockade  against  Israel  ships 
to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba:  he  dared  Israel  to  go  to  war  over 
the  move  knowing  well  that  the  gulf  was 
an  international  water  and  the  llfeblood 
of  Israel.  Harassment  from  Syrian  raids 
continued  on  Israel's  borders.  Incredi- 
bly, Secretary  General  U  Thant  chose 
that  time  to  withdraw  U.N.  security 
forces  from  the  area. 

Since  the  cease-fire  after  the  6-day 
war.  there  have  been  1,002  Incidents  of 
guerrilla  attacks  against  Israel  with  more 
than  259  Israelis  killed  and  1,005 
wounded— many  of  them  civilians.  Even 
since  the  December  31  U.N.  resolution 
condemning  Israel,  six  more  Israelis  have 
been  killed  by  terrorist  attacks. 

Throughout  all  this,  the  Arab  States 
have  maintained  their  boycotts  and 
blockades.  The  United  States,  a  Nation 
which  understands  well  the  importance 
of  freedom  of  the  seas,  should  appre- 
ciate the  significance  to  Israel  of  Arab 
attempts  to  blockade  international 
waterways.  We  should  likewise  under- 
stand the  implications  of  the  hijacking 
of  planes.  When  Arab  terrorists  from 
Beirut  attacked  an  El  Al  plane  in  Athens 
with  machine  guns  and  Molotov  cock- 
tails, they  killed  an  irmocent  passenger, 
wounded  another,  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  49  others.  Including  American 
citizens. 

Israel,  a  nation  fighting  for  her  life, 
made  clear  to  the  Arab  governments 
supporting  the  terrorists  that  she  was 
prepared  to  defend  her  skylanes  to  the 
outside  world,  and  that  she  would  not 
allow  her  enemies  to  isolate  and  strangle 
her. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  Israel's 
Beirut  air  response  came  after  she  had 
complained  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
following  the  El  Al  plane  attack,  and 
after  she  received  a  silent  and  indifferent 
response  from  this  world  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  fear  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the 
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U.N.  resolution  will  encourage  the  Arabs 
to  Intensify  their  terrorism,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  a  sympathetic  Se- 
curity Council  will  protect  them  by 
threatening  anyone  who  tries  to  resist 
them.  I  share  the  fear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  exploit  the  censure  of  Israel 
to  whip  up  international  opinion  against 
Israel  and  to  Intensify  pressures  for  a 
Soviet-dictated  settlement  which  would 
force  Israel  to  withdraw  from  occupied 
territories  without  requiring  the  Arab 
States  to  enter  into  a  genuine  peace  with 
her. 

We  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  take  strong 
measures  to  curb  terrorism  and  to  bring 
Arabs  and  Jews  to  the  peace  table. 
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CAMPUS  RIOTS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  which  appeared  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post,  expressing  some  of 
the  thinking  of  the  distinguished  lady 
from  Oregon,  Representative  Edith 
Green. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  Members  that 
this  lady's  knowledge  of  our  educational 
programs  is  superior.  I  commend  to  you 
her  thoughts  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning those  students  who  are  recipients 
of  Federal  loans  and  at  the  same  time 
are  disrupting  orderly  campus  proce- 
dures. I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  upon  her  forthrightness 
and  I  support  the  premise  that  no  student 
who  incites  rebellion  on  our  campuses 
should  receive  our  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  form  of  grants  or  loans. 

The  article  follows : 
Campus  Riots  Irk  Representative  Green 
(By  Ellen  Hoffman) 

Students  who  disrupt  college  campuses 
should  not  receive  Federal  aid  for  their  ed- 
ucation, Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.)  said 
yesterday. 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  a  minority  .  .  .  mak- 
ing It  Impossible  for  the  majority  who  want 
to  attend  classes"  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Green, 
chairman  of  the  House  subconm:ilttee  on 
higher  education,  said. 

As  a  result,  she  plans  to  hold  hearings 
next  month  to  take  "a  total  look  at  high- 
er education,"  focusing  on  campus  dis- 
orders. 

Mrs.  Green  believes  that  other  members 
of  Congress  "feel  much  more  strongly  than 
they  did  last  year"  about  denying  aid  to 
demonstrators  because  of  continuing  cam- 
pus unrest. 

Last  year.  Congress  authorized  college  ad- 
ministrators to  withdraw  Federal  loans  and 
scholarships  from  students  who  disrupt 
campuses.  Mrs.  Green  said  she  wants  to 
find  out  how  often  funds  have  actually 
been  cut  off. 

"We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
romantic  revolutionaries,  anarchists  who 
are  simply  out  to  destroy"  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  which  they  are  enrolled, 
Mrs.  Green  said. 

Before  the  rioting  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  the  spring  of  1967,  Mrs.  Green  re- 
called, she  preferred  to  leave  decisions  on 
Federal  aid  completely  up  to  campus  ad- 
ministrators. 


But  when  she  saw  that  "the  same  agita- 
tors who  were  at  Columbia  were  in  Chicago" 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  last 
summer.  Mrs.  Green  decided  It  was  time 
for  Congress  to  re-examine  the  law. 

"If  a  person  on  a  college  campus  Is  not 
there  to  gain  a  college  education,  he  does 
not  have  a  right  to  an  education"  paid  for 
by  taxpayers,  Mrs.  Green  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. 

She  sees  the  question  of  supporting 
demonstrators  with  Federal  aid  as  part  of 
a  larger  issue  raised  by  recent  studies  of 
higher  education:  "That  every  qualified 
student  is  entitled  to  an  education." 

Congress  should  determine  who  Is  "qual- 
ified" for  support  by  taxpayers,  she  said. 
Special  programs  that  encourage  minority 
students  to  enter  college  by  lowering  admis- 
sions standards  should  also  be  studied.  Mrs. 
Green  said. 

She  said  she  has  heard  that  some  of 
these  students  cannot  read  or  write. 

Although  no  higher  education  laws  are 
up  for  renewal  this  year,  Mrs.  Green  be- 
lieves "It's  high  time  we  took  a  look"  at 
the  Federal  programs. 

College  students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tors as  well  as  sociologists  and  other  ex- 
perts win  be  called  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee.  Details  of  the  hearings  have 
not  been  worked  out  because  new  mem- 
bers have  not  been  assigned  to  the  sub- 
committee yet. 


AMEND    FEED    GRAIN   ACT   OP    1965 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  today  to  provide  the  same 
statutory  right  for  feed  grains  producers 
to  receive  prepayment  for  cooperation  In 
feed  grain  control  programs  that  cotton 
and  tobacco  enjoy. 

The  fact  that  these  producers  have  had 
some  chance  of  receiving  this  in  the  past 
was  only  because  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota was  able  to  amend  the  original 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965,  to  give  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  My  bill  makes  it  mandatory, 
effective  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  cost  of  producing  corn  today  Is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  to  $60  an  acre. 

With  farm  credit  facilities  being  taxed 
to  the  hilt,  and  with  the  high  Interest 
rates  that  now  prevail,  farmers  have  a 
very  definite  need  for  receiving  some  pre- 
payment at  the  time  of  signing  the  con- 
tract to  curtail  their  production. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  out- 
going administration,  in  its  budget  that 
was  submitted  to  us  on  January  15,  spe- 
cifically eliminated  all  prepayment  for 
feed  grains  In  1970,  and  cutback  one- 
half  of  the  prepayments  for  this  year. 
Thus  If  farmers  do  not  receive  their  full 
one-half  payment  this  year.  It  can  truth- 
fully be  said  that  it  was  because  of  the 
recommendation  of  President  Johnson. 

This  is  a  bookkeeping  trick  of  an  out- 
going administration — it  does  not  save 
any  money — it  only  transfers  the  finan- 
cial transaction  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
another.  Therefore,  it  becomes  only  a  po- 
litical trick  to  try  to  deceive  farmers  Into 
blaming  this  on  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  would  seem  folly  to  have  to  come  up 
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"Pueblo":  Organizationai,  Failure 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

The  bystander  focus  on  the  court  of  in- 
quiry into  the  Pueblo  incident  Is  naturally 
and  Instinctively  on  the  personality,  the  per- 
sonal trials,  and  the  performance  of  Com- 
mander Bucher — but  that  Is  not  the  key  role 
of  the  court. 

The  key  role,  and  one  suspects  the  major 
problem  In  this  event.  Is  not  an  Individual 
or  personal  assessment,  but  a  review  of  the 
organizational  structure  and  over-all  systems 
used.  A  system  which  failed,  whether  Com- 
mander Bucher  failed  In  any  respect  or  not 
in  his  place  In  that  system. 

His  place  In  It  put  him  In  a  pretty  horrible 
situation  which  was  hardly  his  sole  responsi- 
bility. Nor  was  It  his  task  alone  to  extricate 
himself. 

As  far  as  the  Commander,  himself.  Is  con- 
cerned, the  only  thing  that  he  has  testified  to 
which  Is  professionally  shocking  Is  his  com- 
ment that  he  never  thought  about  or  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  being  attacked. 

(This  is  belled  somewhat  by  his  request  for 
"destruct"  equipment.) 

SHOULD     DESTRUCT     AUTOMATICALLY 

Nevertheless,  It  was  a  strange  answer,  be- 
cause in  military  doctrine  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  taught  as  basic  to  every  officer  the 
very  first  automatic  responsibility  of  every 
unit  commander  is  to  provide  for  the  "local 
security"  of  his  unit. 

One  suspects  that  the  larger  question  may 
be,  however,  how  his  security  was  to  be  pro- 
tected within  the  over-all  military  setup  In 
the  areas  where  he  operated. 

And  at  this  point  it  appears  that  nothing 
whatever  existed  of  that  nature. 

It  would  begin  to  look  as  if  the  favorite 
game  of  the  "Whiz  Kids"  who  took  charge  of 
the  admirals  and  generals  In  recent  years 
was  to  bypass  the  regular  military  establish- 
ment and  play  with  intelligence  operations 
and  special  operations  themselves. 

If  such  was  again  the  case  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pueblo,  the  very  people  who 
might  have  and  should  have  been  responsible 
for  both  its  operations  and  its  protection  were 
left  on  the  outside  of  the  whole  deal,  in  no 
position  to  plan,  to  be  prepared,  or  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  a  prompt  reaction. 

SYSTEM     CONFUSED 

Washington  is  a  very  long  way  off,  and  un- 
less the  area  people  have  a  responsible  part 
to  play  It  is  already  too  late  to  prepare  sys- 
tems when  something  happens.  That  prepa- 
ration needs  to  have  been  made  in  advance. 

It  is  hardly  a  coincidence  that  confusion 
has  surroimded  two  ships  of  the  Pueblo  type, 
the  Pueblo  and  the  Liberty,  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  world,  with  tragic  consequences  in 
both  cases. 

One  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  there  Is 
something  basically  wrong  with  the  organiza- 
tion structure  and  systems  by  which  these 
special  operations  are  controlled — and  that 
It  arises  from  the  recent  tendency  of  civilian 
brain  boys  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  bypassing 
professional  military  establishment  and  "go 
It  alone." 

This  is  a  dangerous  practice  indeed  and 
unfair  to  its  victims.  It  should  have  been 
abandoned  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs — where  It 
began.  It  seems  to  be  a  continuing  disaster. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ■WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  Commissioner  of  Education  Har- 
old Howe  has  never  been  noted  for  his 
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reluctance  to  speak  out  on  major  issues. 
The  consistency  with  which  he  insisted 
on  "telling  it  like  it  is"  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  very  refreshing  quality  during 
the  years  he  headed  the  OflQce  of 
Education. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  recently  that  Dr.  Howe's  depar- 
ture from  Federal  service  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  to  speak  his 
mind  on  the  issues  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  I  refer  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Times  of  January  19  in  which  Dr. 
Howe  gives  the  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  some  good  advice 
on  the  subject  of  law  and  order  as  it  re- 
lates to  school  desegregation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  read  Dr.  Howe's  letter,  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19,  1969] 
Pinch's   Alternatives 

Ashland,  N.H., 
January  11,  1969. 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  Jan.  11  issue  reports  that  Secretary- 
designate  Robert  H.  Pinch  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  is  considering  alternatives 
to  the  withholding  of  Pederal  funds  in  school 
districts  where  desegregation  is  an  issue. 

Certainly  every  effort  should  be  made  by 
Pederal  officials  to  work  with  local  school 
authorities  to  desegregate  the  schools  vrtth- 
out  depriving  children  of  the  benefit  of  Ped- 
eral programs.  The  outgoing  Administration 
has  made  much  effort  and  has  achieved  some 
progress  in  bringing  about  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

But  the  record  clearly  shows  that  volun- 
tary compliance  is  not  likely  to  be  success- 
ful unless  backed  up  by  the  willingness  to 
use  the  legal  procedure  to  withhold  funds 
in  places  where  racial  discrimination  con- 
tinues. Indeed,  the  mere  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Pinch  that  he  is  considering  using  other 
methods  will  almost  certainly  encourage 
those  currently  practicing  discrimination  in 
the  schools  to  continue  it  until  he  clarifies 
his  views.  ? 

Mr.  Pinch  needs  to  remember  some  facts 
as  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  these  mat- 
ters: 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  requires 
the  withholding  of  Pederal  funds  from  any 
grantee  practicing  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race;  even  if  Pederal  funds  are  with- 
held, school  districts  have  a  constitutional 
obligation  enforceable  in  the  courts  to  cease 
discriminatory  practice;  the  courts  have 
firmly  upheld  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
H.E.W,  guidelines  for  school  desegregation. 

The  incoming  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  can  do 
the  new  Administration  and  the  cause  of  law 
and  order  a  service  by  making  It  clear  that 
he  Intends  to  enforce  the  law,  even  if  it  is 
not  very  popular  in  some  quarters.  If  the  law 
is  not  enforced  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
do  so,  what  can  we  say  to  those  who  choose 
to  disobey  laws  which  are  not  agreeable  to 
them? 

Harold  Howe  2d. 


"HOOSIER,"   A  WORD  WITH  A  HIS- 
TORY ALL  AROUND  IT 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"Hoosier"  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
of  all  State  nicknames.  As  a  native  of 
the  Hoosier  State,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
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continuing  discussion  about  the  possible 
origins  of  the  nickname.  Because  of  the 
many  inquiries,  I  believe  the  following 
explanation  is  especially  worthy  of  re- 
production : 

"HOOSIER,"    A    Word    Wtth    a    History    All 
Around  It 

Since  the  Indiana  centennial  of  1916,  his- 
torians, teachers,  and  research  scholars  have 
been  delving  into  pioneer  archives  seeking 
the  origin  of  the  distinctive  nickname: 
"Hoosier."  It  is  a  term  of  dignity  and  char- 
acter, they  conclude,  and  applies  to  anyone 
native  to  Indiana  or  who  is  a  resident  within 
the  State's  borders. 

Specifically,  the  scholars  have  concluded 
the  word  Hoosier  means:  An  important  call- 
er, and  a  dignified,  self-reliant  person. 

But  reports  in  the  files  of  the  Indiana  His- 
torical Society  disclose  there  are  three  schools 
of  thought  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  might  have  been  born,  perhaps 
between  1810  to  1830,  and  got  into  common 
iisage. 

an  important  caller 

There  are  many  claimants  for  "who's 
hyer?"  said  to  have  been  hallooed  by  a  cabin 
settler  to  a  wayfarer  on  horseback,  or  vice 
versa,  during  territorial  times.  The  traveler, 
according  to  a  poem  written  in  1830  by  John 
Pinley,  titled  "The  Hoosier  Nest,"  proved  to 
be  an  important  caller  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
Novelists  of  Indiana's  later  golden  age  of 
literature,  including  Lew  Wallace,  of  Ben 
Hur  fame,  and  Booth  Tarkington,  liked  the 
idea  of  "who's  hyer?"  becoming  in  time 
"Hoosier,"  and  meaning  important  caller  or 
friendly  traveler. 

The  second  school  gives  the  word  military 
dignity — from  hussar. 

It  is  said  Colonel  Lehmanowski.  a  Polish 
hussar  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  appeared  so 
resplendent  in  his  uniform  of  military  braid 
and  decoration  during  a  sojourn  across  the 
new  State  of  Indiana  that  he  inspired  coon- 
skin-capped  riflemen  of  the  frontier  militia 
to  glorify  themselves  as  hussars,  which  they 
pronounced  "Hoosier."  The  scholars  declare 
that  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  long  after 
the  Civil  War  all  parade  soldiers  in  Indiana 
were  called  Hooslers. 

The  poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  believed 
either  of  these  legends  could  have  been  the 
true  source  of  Indiana's  nickname,  but  in 
his  lyceum  recitals  he  pointed  out  that  much 
of  Indiana's  speech,  quality  talk,  and  slang 
stemmed  from  a  southern  immigration. 
the  third  school 
The  third  school  suspects  this  southern 
group  of  immigrants  gave  the  word  "Hoosier" 
to  Indiana,  and  remarks  that  it  was  popular- 
ized by  riverman  Mike  Fir.k  from  Plttsbiugh. 
He  was  a  man  of  invincible  strength,  who 
picked  up  the  word  "husher"  and  used  It 
often  while  traveling  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

"There  is  not  another  like  myself  in  all  this 
country.  I'm  a  hoosher";  the  keelboatsman  is 
said  to  have  remarked  with  gusto. 

"Hoosier"  was  Mike's  pronunciation  for 
"husher"  meaning  mighty  man.  Researchers 
found  husher  is  out  of  the  particular  dialect 
of  settlers  in  the  Carollnas  and  Georgia,  who 
hailed  from  Cumberland,  England.  "Husher" 
means  big.  important,  large,  able. 

Tracing  the  word  back  to  England  the 
scholars  found  It  was  written  "hoozer,"  and 
ihat  Mike  Fink,  the  skull  cracker  and  brag- 
gart, used  the  word  '-hoosher"  to  proclaim 
he  was  the  best  man  in  a  crowd.  When  chal- 
lenged he  promptly  staged  an  eye-gouging 
hand  knuckle  fist  fight.  For  years  his 
strength,  vocabulary,  and  use  of  firearms  pro- 
vided fabulous  tales  for  rivermen  and  settlers 
throughout  southern  Indiana. 

His  skill  and  gusto  gave  the  word  "hoosher" 
real  meaning  as  it  became  hoosier  and  de- 
noted a  unique  individual  of  exceptional 
abilities,  the  historians  declare. 
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few  challengers 

Pew  dared  to  say  that  Mike  wasn't  a  very 
remarkable  fellow,  nor  did  they  argue  about 
the  prowess  of  his  100  boatmen.  Most  river- 
men  iigreed  that  Mike  was  something  they 
didn't  want  to  get  tangled  up  with,  yet  were 
his  friends.  Mike  roared,  boasted,  fought,  and 
raced  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  from  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  1821.  "Then,"  says 
an  idolatrous  historian,  "to  use  the  words 
of  Mark  Twain,  he  moved  westward  with  the 
jug  of  empire." 

Wandering  ahead  of  the  tide  of  settlers, 
Mike  accompanied  a  fur-trading  expedition 
up  the  Missouri  River,  and  met  his  death  at 
a  lonely  post  near  the  Yellowstone  in  the 
winter  of  1822-23. 


COMPROMISE  ON  CENSUS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Jackson 
E.  Betts.  has  labored  long  and  hard  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  limit  the  ques- 
tions of  the  decennial  census  to  six  and 
to  remove  the  criminal  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  answer  the  questions.  A  good  in- 
dication of  the  support  this  bill  has 
within  the  House  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  86  Members  have  already  sponsored 
this  bill  in  this  Congress.  Recently  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  published  an  edi- 
torial that  indicates  the  kind  of  support 
the  bill  has  across  the  country  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Compromise   o:j    Census 

The  Census  Bureau's  long  questionnaire, 
backed  by  the  power  of  compulsion  to  force 
a  proportion  of  respondents  to  answer,  is 
again  the  subject  of  legislative  battle. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  the  attack  on 
the  compulsory  feature  of  this  long  form  Is 
being  led  by  Rep.  Jackson  Betts.  In  the  past, 
similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  elim- 
inate this  feature  by  Rep.  George  Bush  of 
Texas  and  others  who  feel  that  the  threat  of 
fine  or  jail  should  not  be  used  to  elicit  what 
many  believe  to  be  personal  information. 

The  question  is  one  of  benefits  and  dis- 
advantages, complicated  by  such  sensitive 
issues  as  the  right  of  individual  privacy  and 
the  traditional  American  .suspicion  of  gov- 
ernmental power.  Basically,  the  controversy 
centers  not  on  the  form  itself,  but  on  the 
existence  of  a  provision  to  fine  or  jail  the 
citizen  who  refuses  to  answer. 

In  the  past,  we  have  disagreed  with  such 
attempts,  on  the  basis  of  a  belief  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  data  to  society  outweighed 
the  objections  of  the  few.  However,  in  light 
of  the  steady  loss  of  individual  privacy  and 
the  Increasing  bitterness  against  govern- 
ment compulsion.  The  News  believes  there  is 
merit  in  seeking  an  alternative  to  the  gov- 
ernment's power  to  punish  those  who  prefer 
not  to  give  such  information. 

The  information  that  is  gained  by  this 
portion  of  the  Census  survey  Is  undoubtedly 
of  great  benefit  to  governm?nt  planners  and 
statisticians,  .as  well  as  to  the  many  busi- 
nesses and  other  private  users  of  the  demo- 
graphic and  economic  data  compiled  by  the 
Census  Bureau. 

The  Bureau's  officials  maintain  that  there 
Is  no  intention  to  snoop  into  private  affairs 
of  citizens,  and  that  the  compulsory  feature 
Is,  in  fact,  rarely  brought  to  bear.  There  is 
little  cause  to  doubt  these  assertions. 
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It  Is  prooaoie  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Census  respondents  inswer  the  long 
form  questions  such  as  those  dealing  with 
sources  of  income,  employment  record  and 
bathroom  facilities  without  considering 
them  unduly  personal. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also 
Americans  who  object  bitterly  to  giving  this 
information,  particularly  under  threat  of 
punishment.  In  recent  years  as  the  growth  of 
government  and  the  urbanization  of  society 
have  increasingly  infringed  on  the  individual 
citizen's  privacy  and  tiie  area  in  which  he 
can  freely  make  his  own  decisions,  this  ob- 
jection has  gained  increasing  weight. 

Americans  have  become  painfully  aware  of 
the  steady  loss  of  privacy,  and  this  awareness 
has  stimulated  a  determination  among  many 
citizens  to  protest  vigorously  against  further 
encroachment.  This  determination  Is  re- 
flected in  laws  and  rulings  against  electronic 
surveillance  and  wiretapping  as  well  as  the 
measure  to  remove  the  compulsory  provision 
from  the  long  Census  form. 

The  question  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
weighing  the  undoubted  benefits  to  govern- 
ment and  business  that  are  furnished  by  the 
form  against  the  growing  opposition  by  citi- 
zens and  lawmakers  who  feel  the  use  of  com- 
pulsion is  unwarranted  in  gaining  these 
benefits.  Can  the  benefit  be  gained  without 
the  compulsion? 

Rep.  Betts  and  the  supporters  of  his  bill 
.say  that  it  can.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Betts 
blil,  answering  the  long  form  would  be  volun- 
tary, not  compulsory.  He  contends  that,  since 
the  long  form  is  used  only  for  one  fourth 
of  the  Census  Interviews,  census  takers 
should  be  able  to  gather  the  necessary  data 
from  those  respondents  who  do  not  object 
to  giving  It.  The  compulsory  feature  would 
apply  only  to  the  few  basic  questions. 

This  approach  would  appear  to  be  a  com- 
promise that  could  give  the  benefits  to  gov- 
ernment and  business  without  producing  the 
backlash  from  those  who  bitterly  object  to 
answering  these  questions  against  their  will. 

The  area  In  which  the  Individual  Is  free  to 
mind  his  own  affairs  and  make  his  own  de- 
cisions Is  shrlnkln?,  and  to  an  extent  this 
cannot  be  avoided  in  our  modern  inter- 
dependent society.  But  as  personal  autonomy 
becomes  more  limited,  that  which  remains 
becomes  more  precious  to  the  Individual  and 
Is  therefore  more  vigorously  defended. 

The  Betts  bill  may  be  able  to  preserve  one 
small  fraction  of  that  autonomy.  It  Is  worth 
a  try. 


STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
PATSY  T.  MINK  RELATING  TO 
THE  91ST  CONGRESS,  JANUARY 
1969 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAW.AII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T;S 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter,  which 
was  sent  to  my  constituents: 
St.^tement     by     Representati\-e     Patsy     T. 

Mink    Relating    to    the    91  st    Congress, 

January  1969 

Washington.  DC.  January  14.— Repre- 
.<;entatlve  Patsy  T.  Mink  was  re-elected  today 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  for  the  91  st  Congress. 

The  Democratic  Study  Croup  (DSG)  is 
made  up  of  approximately  120  liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  has  been  responsible 
for  many  reforms  in  House  operations.  In- 
cluding modification  of  the  rules  and,  most 
recently,  in  gaining  approval  of  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

appointments  will  now  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  a  caucus  of  all  House  Democrats; 
in  the  past,  these  were  arbitrarily  dictated  by 
a  tight-knit  circle  of  congressional  elders. 

So  we  lost  the  Speakership,  but  we  made 
some  gains,  and  we  will  make  more  so  long 
as  we  don't  give  up  and  so  long  as  we  don't 
take  the  easy  way  out  through  acceptance 
of  an  outmoded  system. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  that,  and  I  don't 
think  you  would  want  me  to. 

The  battle  over  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
The  other  opening  day  battle  was  over  the 
seating  of  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
of  the  18th  District  in  New  York  City.  Many 
Republicans  and  the  Southern  Democrats 
sought  to  bar  Mr.  Powell,  but  I  voted  to  seat 
him  for  the  reason  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  Constitution 
sets  forth  only  three  qualifications  for  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Powell  meets 
those  qualifications.  He  is  over  the  minimum 
age,  he  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  and  he  is  a  resident 
of  the  state  in  which  he  was  elected.  Those 
are  the  only  constitutional  requirements  and 
the  rest  is  left  to  the  voters.  Mr.  Powell's 
constituents  have  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
their  Congressman  and  he  Is  entitled  to  their 
seat  in  the  U.S.  House. 

The  House  barred  Mr.  Powell  two  years  ago, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear 
his  arguments  on  the  constitutionality  of 
that  action.  I  suspect  that  the  Cotirt  will  find 
it  unconstitutional,  as  I  believe  it  was. 

In  any  case,  the  House  did  finally  seat 
Mr.  Powell  and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  only 
rightful  thing  we  could  have  done.  If  the 
voters  of  the  18th  District  want  htm,  it  is 
their  right  to  have  him.  It  is  not  the  duty  of 
Congress  knowingly  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
I>eople. 

The  troublesome  Electoral  College 

Three  days  later,  on  January  6,  the  Con- 
gress met  to  count  and  ascertain  the  electoral 
votes  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
again  we  ran  headlong  into  a  constitutional 
problem.  One  member  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege from  the  state  of  North  Carolina — Dr. 
Lloyd  Bailey — cast  his  vote  for  George  Wal- 
lace and  Curtis  LeMay  despite  the  fact  that 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  in  his  state  had  been 
cast  for  Richard  Nixon  and  Spiro  Agnew.  The 
North  Carolina  votes  were  therefore  chal- 
lenged and  a  resolution  offered  to  nullify  Dr. 
Bailey  s  Improper  votes. 

I  voted  against  the  resolution  because  no 
member  of  the  Electoral  College  is  constitu- 
tionally required  to  vote  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  vote  of  his  state  and  there  is  no 
law  that  says  he  must.  The  Congress  is  not 
empowered  to  change  the  vote  of  any  member 
of  the  Electoral  College. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Bailey  could  do  this  only 
highlights  another  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tional device  of  the  Electoral  College  which 
so  long  has  been  severely  and  Justifiably 
criticized.  We  in  Congress  should  correct  this 
flaw  In  the  Constitution  by  abolishing  the 
Electoral  College  and  having  the  chief  regis- 
trar of  elections  In  each  state  cast  that  state's 
vote  according  to  the  plurality  of  the  voters. 

THE   DITCHLEY    CONTERENCE 

On  January  30,  I  will  fly  to  London  as  the 
guest  of  the  British  Government  to  attend 
the  Ditchley  Anglo-American  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Ditchley  Foundation. 
Ditchley  is  a  non-profit,  British  Foundation 
dedicated  to  furthering  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  leaders  of  the 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
Invited  to  participate  in  this  year's  confer- 
ence with  Members  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  other  government  leaders.  I  am  further 
honored  to  be  the  first  woman  ever  invited 
to  participate  in  a  Ditchley  Conference. 

The  subject  of  this  year's  conference  will 
be:    new  political   ideas  and  movements  in 
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the  U.S.A.,  Britain  and  other  western  demo- 
cratic countries,  with  particular  reference  to 
student  unrest,  Negro  movements  and  other 
minority  expressions. 

The  conference  will  be  conducted  during 
the  week  end  of  January  31  to  February  3. 

THE    DRAFT    AND    OUR    TEACHERS 

I  have  been  working  for  many  months 
on  the  problem  of  the  drafting  of  teachers. 
Young,  male  teachers  are  in  demand  In  nearly 
every  school  system  in  the  country,  and  we  in 
Hawaii  have  a  general  teacher  shortage. 
Despite  this  shortage,  our  teachers  continue 
to  be  called  away  from  their  classrooms  and 
Inducted  into  the  service. 

I  have  corresponded  with  Selective  Service 
Director  General  Lewis  Hershey  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  he  has  said  that  teachers  should  be 
given  occupational  deferments  when  they  are 
teaching  in  areas  which  have  a  teacher  short- 
age. He  has  also  explained  how  this  must  be 
done;  that  when  a  teacher  Is  qualified  for  the 
draft,  the  local  draft  board  must  give  weighty 
consideration  to  the  testimony  of  local  school 
officials.  If  the  school  officials  say  there  is  a 
teacher  shortage,  and  if  they  say  that  the 
teacher  in  question  cannot  be  replaced,  then, 
according  to  General  Hershey,  that  teacher 
should  be  given  an  occupational  deferment. 

The  problem  In  Hawaii  is  that  our  teachers 
are  given  only  postponements  until  the  end 
of  the  current  school  year  and  then  drafted 
during  the  summer  vacation.  The  effect  is 
the  same:  we  end  up  losing  another  qualified 
teacher. 

I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  our  local 
school  officials  that  this  can  be  avoided  by 
requesting  an  occupational  deferment  for 
each  individual  teacher  who  is  classified  as 
1-A,  and  if  such  request  is  rejected  by  the 
local  draft  board,  an  appeal  to  higher  au- 
thorities should  be  made.  This  course  of 
action  should  be  made  a  matter  of  policy  by 
our  school  officials. 

I  receive  numerous  letters  from  Hawaii 
teachers  who  ask  me  to  help  them  get  defer- 
ments so  they  can  stay  in  their  important 
work.  But  there  is  not  much  I  can  do  unless 
the  school  officials  do  their  part. 

So  I  have  informed  all  members  of  Hawaii's 
Board  of  Education  and  also  the  School  Ad- 
visory Councils  that  they  are  responsible  for 
action  to  save  our  badly  needed  teachers  from 
the  draft,  and  they  must  take  action  to  show 
the  draft  boards  that  our  teachers  ought  to 
be  given  occupational  deferments. 

I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do 
this,  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  make  it 
a  policy  in  the  very  near  future. 

DR.    OELLIQUADRI 

For  the  first  time  in  56  years,  an  incoming 
Administration  Is  seeking  to  fire  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  man  presently  holding  that  post  Is  Dr. 
P.  Frederick  DelUQuadrl.  a  former  Dean  at 
Columbia  University  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  who  was  appointed  last  April  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  Job  has  traditionally  been  above  parti- 
san politics,  but  Mr.  Nixon's  Administration 
has  asked  for  Dr.  DelllQuadri's  resignation. 

I  have  wired  the  new  President  urging  his 
reconsideration  of  this  action.  The  Job  of 
administering  the  Children's  Bureau  should 
continue  to  be  safe  from  the  vagaries  of 
partisan  politics. 

OIL    IMPORT,    AGAIN 

In  the  last  weeks  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, I  was  working  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  oil  refinery  for  Hawaii  to 
be  located  in  a  Foreign  Trade  Sub-Zone  at 
Barber's  Point.  On  January  8,  I  appeared  in 
Washington  before  the  Trade  Zone  Examin- 
ing Committee  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  Bar- 
ber's Point  Sub-Zone.  But  honesty  compels 
me  to  say  that  the  outlook  has  never  been 
very  good. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under   President   Johnson,    had   decided   to 
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make  no  decision  on  the  application  and  left 
It  for  the  Nixon  Administration. 

In  his  final  days  In  office.  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  signed  new  Oil  Import  Regu- 
lations which  permit  Hawaii  to  import  low- 
sulphur,  foreign  crude  oil  into  a  trade  zone, 
and  that  is  a  big  step  In  the  right  direction; 
but  without  the  trade  zone  approval,  there 
Is  stlU  nothing  we  can  do. 

No  one  knows  what  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion will  do  about  this,  but  the  whole  oil 
Import  problem  is  expected  to  come  in  for 
intensive  review.  That  may  take  years,  and 
otir  sub  zone  application  may  be  shelved 
during  that  time.  However,  I  Intend  to  keep 
working  for  Its  approval. 

THE    MATTER   OP   WALLY    HICKEL 

I  look  with  great  disfavor  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Walter  Hlckel  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine,  I  strongly  urged 
the  Senator  to  insist  on  an  intensive  Inves- 
tigation of  Governor  Hlckel  when  his  ap- 
pointment was  before  the  Senate,  and  Sena- 
tor Muskle,  who  shares  my  concern,  did  so. 

Governor  Hlckel's  appointment  had  rough 
sledding  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  end,  he 
was  confirmed;  and  so  the  natural  resources 
of  our  country,  our  mineral  reserves,  our 
mountains,  streams  and  rivers,  our  parks  and 
scenic  areas  and  our  wildlife  resources  have 
been  given  Into  the  keeping  of  a  man  who, 
by  his  own  statements,  has  little  regard  for 
the  concept  of  conservation  and  is  annoyed 
by  the  growing  demands  in  the  country  for 
pollution  control. 

Aside  from  his  alarming  statements  on 
matters  of  national  policy.  Governor  Hlckel 
also  Intervened  directly  against  Hawaii's  ap- 
plication for  a  trade  zone  oil  refinery,  after 
he  ^ad  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Interior. 
His  connections  with  the  oil  Industry  are 
vague.  He  once  said  that  he  had  no  interest 
In  the  Industry,  then  later  said  he  had  about 
a  million  dollars  Invested  in  the  gas  indus- 
try. The  distinction  between  the  oil  Industry 
and  the  gas  Industry  Is  a  bit  hard  to  find. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Hlckel  has  now  been  con- 
firmed, but  the  roll  of  Senators  voting  against 
him  Is  Impressive:  James  Allen,  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Fred  Harris,  Vance  Hartke,  Edward 
Kennedy.  Eugene  McCarthy,  George  McGov- 
em,  Thomas  Mclntyre,  Frank  Moss,  Edmund 
Muskle.  Gaylord  Nelson,  John  Pastore. 
Claiborne  Pell,  William  Proxmlre,  Joseph 
Tydlngs,  and  Stephen  Young. 

There  will  be  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  \vill  keep  Secretary  Hlckel  under 
close  scrutiny  In  his  new  position,  and  I 
shall  be  among  them. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE 

We  are  now  In  a  new  enrollment  period  for 
medical  Insurance  under  Medicare.  This  Is  a 
period  in  which  those  over  65  may  sign  up 
for  Insurance  to  help  pay  for  doctors'  and 
surgeons'  bills  and  other  expenses  not  cov- 
ered by  the  basic  Medicare  program.  For  many 
eligible  people,  this  Is  the  last  chance  to  en- 
roll for  these  added  benefits.  This  enrollment 
period  closes  at  the  end  of  March. 

If  you  are  eligible,  or  If  you  know  someone 
who  is,  check  into  It  at  your  nearest  Social 
Security  Office. 

Do  It  now. 

THE    BELLOWS    FIELD    DECISION 

The  Department  of  Defense  notified  me  on 
December  26  that  It  is  agreeable  to  releasing 
a  part  of  Bellows  Field  for  Civil  aviation,  and 
so  we  came  to  the  brink  of  settling  this  an- 
cient problem. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be 
done  Is  for  our  State  officials  to  negotiate  a 
lease  agreement  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Pentagon  has  recommended  some 
rather  harsh  lease  conditions  which  our  State 
officials  are  not  pleased  with,  but  If  negotia- 
tions are  opened  promptly  and  dillgent'.v 
pursued,  we  should  be  able  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  lease. 

I  was  most  gratified  to  receive  the  Pen- 
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tagon's  decision,  and  I  hope  that  a  final  set- 
tlement of  this  matter  can  be  achieved  In  the 
near  future. 


FISH   AND  WILDLIFE 
PRESERVATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mankind 
is  disturbing  its  environment  in  mighty 
ways  and,  more  often  than  not,  little  or 
no  thought  is  given  to  the  impact  of 
these  changes  on  fish  and  wildlife,  or  in 
fact  upon  man  himself. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  we  must  ac- 
cept an  expanding  population  in  most 
areas  of  the  world.  This  expanding  pop- 
ulation, when  coupled  with  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  technological  de- 
velopment, will  unquestionably  bring 
changes  in  our  environment.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  compoimd 
our  problems  by  allowing  the  destruction 
of  fish  and  wildlife  through  insensate 
slaughter,  particularly  when  it  is  based 
on  ignorance,  avarice,  or  plain  brutality. 
The  truth  is,  though,  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  throughout  the 
so-called  civilized  world  today.  Many 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife  are  becoming 
endangered  and  others  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
alone,  some  24  species  of  birds  and  12 
species  of  mammals  have  become  ex- 
tinct. In  1966,  the  Congress  expressed  its 
concern  on  a  national  level  over  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  species  by  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-669,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  propagation  of  native  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. However,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done,  particularly  on  an  international 
level,  to  assist  in  protecting  rare  and  en- 
dangered species. 

It  was  because  of  my  concern  over  the 
disappearance  of  these  species  that  I  was 
prompted  in  the  90th  Congress  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  assist  on  a 
worldwide  basis  in  protecting  species  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction.  H.R. 
11618,  which  was  identical  to  my  bill,  was 
imanimously  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  passed  by  the  House,  but  the 
Senate  failed  to  act.  The  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  importation  of  en- 
dangered species  of  fish  and  wildlife  or 
parts  thereof  into  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept by  special  permit  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  zoological,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  breeding  purposes. 
Under  this  legislation,  no  lengthy  nego- 
tiations or  international  treaties  would 
be  required  before  the  Secretary  could 
make  a  determination  as  to  species  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction.  The  Sec- 
retary would  only  be  required  to  consult 
with  the  affected  foreign  countries  or 
with  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 

3 ources- before  making  such  a  determina- 
ion.  The  world's  rare  and  endangered 
wildlife    lists    now    include    about    250 
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mammals  and  more  than  300  birds. 
Among  the  species  listed  are  such  well- 
known  animals  as  the  mountain  gorilla, 
the  orangutan,  the  chinchilla,  and  many 
species  of  the  cat  family,  such  as  the 
leopard,  ocelot,  and  jaguar. 

Equally  important.  H.R.  11618  would 
extend  protection  to  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles — alligators — amphibians,  mol- 
lusks.  and  crustaceans  by  prohibiting  the 
interstate  shipment  of  these  species 
which  are  taken  contrary  to  Federal, 
State,  or  foreign  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  recently 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  in  introducing  leg- 
islation in  the  91st  Congress  which  is 
identical  to  the  House-passed  bill  of  the 
last  Congress.  It  is  H.R.  248.  introduced 
by  Congressmen  Lennon,  Pelly,  Kartii, 
and  myself. 

This  legislation  is  admittedly  only  a 
partial  answer  to  man's  rapacious  de- 
struction of  the  world's  natural  resources. 
But  it  would  serve  as  an  important  step 
toward  the  preservation  of  a  portion  of 
nature's  endowment. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
those  many  species  of  animals  which  are 
endangered  because  they  are  in  demand 
for  novelty  uses  or  because  their  skins 
provide  specialty  or  decorative  wearing 
apparel  promoted  as  being  very  chic.  The 
hides  of  spotted  cats  and  zebras  are  in 
demand  as  luxury  apparel  and  status 
symbols — better  that  these  symbols 
should  be  a  dead  alley  cat  or  common  i  at, 
species  which  are  all  too  abundant. 

Poaching  to  supply  the  market  for 
these  status  symbol  hides  is  a  lucrative 
enterprise  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
slaughter  is  well  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  species  to  reproduce  themselves,  par- 
ticularly since  man  is  taking  over  so 
much  of  the  land  where  these  animals 
used  to  flourish.  As  the  animals  become 
rarer  and  rarer,  their  value  as  status 
symbols  apparently  increases  in  direct,  or 
perhaps  greater,  proportion.  Therefore, 
the  prices  that  so-called  luxury  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  for  a  hide  gets 
higher  and  higher  and  the  poachers  be- 
come more  and  more  avid  in  their  efforts 
at  destruction.  The  final  result,  of  course, 
would  be  the  extinction  of  the  species  of 
wildlife  in  question  and.  incidently,  the 
end  of  any  job  or  industiy  which  is  based 
on  the  utilization  of  such  species. 

The  developing  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  their  limited  economic  and 
governmental  resources,  are  for  the  most 
part  incapable  of  halting  the  activities  of 
poachers  as  long  as  the  demand  for 
status  symbol  hides  and  skins  remains 
high  and  the  traffic  in  them  unencum- 
bered. 

Since  the  market  for  these  status 
symbols  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
United  States  and  other  prosperous  coun- 
tries, there  is  a  heav>'  obligation  for  these 
countries  to  halt  the  traffic  in  these 
items. 

The  endangered  species  legislation 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  would  do  much  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  Its  adoption 
would  also  provide  the  Department  of 
State  with  a  strong  argument  to  be  used 
in  an  effort  to  secure  cooperative  inter- 
national agreements  to  halt  the  traffic  in 
endangered  species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
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belated  recognition  of  market  reality.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  see  it  as  something 
else. 

■'It  Is  significant."  declared  House  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman,  "that 
the  first  major  decision  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  to  raise  interest  rates  for  home 
owners."  Interest  rates,  in  the  Texas  Demo- 
crat's view,  are  whatever  the  Government  de- 
clares them  to  be. 

Actually,  lenders  for  some  time  have  been 
interested  In  Government-underwritten 
mortgages  only  when  homesellers  have  come 
up  with  "discounts" — lump  sum  payments — 
that  bring  their  yield  close  to  the  going 
market  rate.  The  red  tape  involved  Is  great 
enough  that,  even  with  discounts,  the  loans 
sometimes  have  found  no  takers. 

If  Mr.  Patman  and  his  Congressional  col- 
leagues really  want  to  do  something  for  home 
owners  and  buyers,  as  well  as  other  Ameri- 
cans, they  can  cooperate  with  current  efforts 
to  curb  the  inflation  brought  on  by  Federal 
financial  excesses.  As  long  as  lenders  are  so 
unsure  what  their  dollars  will  be  worth  in 
the  future  they're  sure  to  go  on  demanding 
higher  interest  rates  to  try  to  offset  the  ero- 
sion of  their  funds. 

In  o\ir  relatively  free  economy,  in  sum,  the 
Government  cannot  order  interest  rates  to 
fall.  It  can.  however,  promote  that  objective 
by  getting  its  fiscal  and  monetarj"  affairs  in 
order — and  keeping  them  that  way. 
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concrbss   of   the   united   states, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1969. 
The  ESjitor, 

The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial.  "The  Interest  In 
Housing",  (Wednesday,  January  29)  renews 
the  old  and  discredited  claim  that  interest 
rates  are  set  in  a  free  and  open  market  place. 

Interest  rates,  of  course,  are  not  set  by  a 
free  market,  but  are  pegged  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Its  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee through  the  purchase  and  the  sale  of 
massive  amounts  of  Government  securities. 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  the  power  to  set  the  so-called  discount 
rate  which,  m  effect,  becomes  the  floor  for 
all  Interest  rates. 

Few  economists,  either  in  or  outside  of 
the  banking  industry,  cling  any  loncer  to  the 
theory  that  there  is  a  "free  market"  in  In- 
terest rates. 

Years  ago.  leading  officials  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  conceded  that  there  Is  no  free  mar- 
ket in  Interest  rates  and  that  these  rates 
are  indeed  established  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. For  example,  the  American  Banker  of 
May  7.  1954.  quotes  Mr.  Allan  Sproul.  who 
was  then  president  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  and  for  years  a  leading  In- 
fluence In  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

"So  far  as  'free  markets'  are  concerned,  I 
think  we  are  all  attracted  by  the  phrase.  It 
suits  our  habit  of  mind.  But  we  haven't  had 
a  free  market  in  money  and  credit,  at  least 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  estab- 
lished, and  we  haven't  had  a  free  market  in 
Government  securities,  and  therefore  a 
wholly  free  securities  market,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  climbed  to  the  hicher  magni- 
tudes, and  op)en  market  operations  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  came  to  be  used  as  a 
principal   Instrtiment  of  credit  policy." 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  full  power 
to  lower  interest  rates  and  to  bring  the 
nation  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  current  high 
interest  rate  policies.  It  has  the  power  to 
allocate  credit  to  the  sorely-pressed  housing 
market. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  President 
and  the  Congress  will  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  do  this  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman. 


EQUALITY:  BUT  NOT  IN  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
people  do  not  read  about  they  do  not 
know  about — and  a  public  opinion  gap 
results. 

People  seem  to  be  dying  all  over  the 
world  today  but  only  certain  deaths,  de- 
tentions, enslavement  ever  seem  to  get 
equal  treatment  in  the  communications 
media. 

Zanzibar,  the  government  in  exile,  re- 
ports great  atrocities  against  their  people. 

Why  the  news  gap  on  the  plight  of 
these  people  who  suffer  injustice  and 
brutality? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
press  releases  from  the  Zanzibar  Orga- 
nization, 68  Hudson  Road,  Southsea 
Hampshire: 

Zanzibar's  Plight 

(1)  Do  you  know  that  12,000  people  were 
murdered  in  Zanzibar  when  the  elected  Gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  in  1964? 

(2)  Do  you  know  that  today  there  are 
hundreds  of  political  prisoners,  among  them 
former  Ministers,  still  Imprisoned  without 
trial  since  1964? 

(3)  Do  you  know  that  there  are  to  be  no 
free  elections  for  fifty  years? 

(4)  Do  you  know  that  as  recently  as  last 
October  about  50  Zanzlbarls  were  rounded  up 
in  Dar-es-Salaam  (capital  of  Tanzania)  and 
flown  to  Zanzibar,  and  since  then  nobody 
knows  of  their  fate? 

(5)  Do  you  know  that  three  of  the  nine 
detained  Zanzibar  Ministers  who  had  been 
released  from  the  mainland  Tanzania's  pris- 
ons last  November  were  flown  to  Zanzibar  a 
month  later  where  they  are  languishing  In 
the  torture  cells? 

(6)  Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  popu- 
lation are  deprived  of  enough  food,  clothing 
and  medical  care? 

(7)  Forced  labour  has  been  introduced. 

(8)  The  Islands  are  becoming  major  bases 
for  the  training  of  foreign  Guerrilla  forces 
and  for  Soviet  and  Chinese  subversion  on 
the  mainland  of  Africa. 

(9)  Do  you  know  that  death  sentences  are 
being  carried  out  without  trial? 

We  the  Zanzlbarls  need  your  help — like  the 
Czechs  we  had  had  to  accept  a  rule  of 
tyranny. 

How  you  can  help  us:  By  writing  Imme- 
diately to  the  United  Nations  the  conditions 
under  which  the  people  of  Zanzibar  are 
living  are  a  gross  violation  of  the  declaration 
of  Human  Rights:  and  by  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  your  member  of 
Parliament. 


Nterere  and  Zanzibar  Miseries 
(By  Ahmed  Self  Kharusl) 

In  1964  Zanzibar  witnessed  a  rape  of  her 
democracy  when  her  legal  Government  was 
\'iolently  overthrown.  Ever  since  the  people 
of  Zanzibar  have  suffered  untold  misery 
under  the  tyrannical  regime.  Innocent  peo- 
ple I'ave  been  arrested,  flogged,  tortured,  in- 
definitely imprisoned  without  trial  and  even 
murdered:  and  yet  the  whole  world  has  been 
oblivious  to  their  sufferings. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  a  union  between 
Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika  was  proclaimed 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  on  either 
side.  It  was  then  believed  that  through  this 
union  Nyerere  would  be  able  to  curb  the 
strong  arm  of  the  gangsters  In  Zanzibar. 
However  the  people  of  Zanzibar  knew  then 
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that  the  marHage  of  convenience  between 
Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika  would  never  be 
consummated;  and  the  union  is  still  the 
legal  fiction  that  it  ever  was.  Nyerere  may  be 
referred  as  the  President  of  Tanzania,  but 
his  authority  in  Zanzibar  is  not  at  all  clear. 
It  is  a  common  belief  amongst  the  Western 
Powers  that  Nyerere  does  not  condone  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  tyrannical  re- 
gime of  Zanzibar,  but  a  quick  glance  at  his 
own  actions  would  show  that  he  not  only 
condones  them  but  also  connives  in  their 
happenings. 

In  1965  the  Zanzibar  ruling  tyrants  ar- 
rested Mr.  Othman  Sharif,  who  was  then  their 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  plot  to  overthrow 
First  Vice-President  Karume.  The  regime  in 
Zanzibar  was  all  set  to  execute  him,  but  he 
was  released  on  the  intervention  of  Nyerere 
and  he  is  now  living  in  Tanzania  mainland. 
On  the  other  hand  only  as  late  as  October 
1968  President  Nyerere  ordered  a  down  swoop 
in  Daressalaam.  where  forty-seven  Zanzlbarls, 
mostly  who  had  left  Zanzibar  and  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  capital  of  Tanzania,  were  arrested 
and  handed  over  to  the  tyrants  of  Zanzibar. 
No  charges  have  been  preferred  against  these 
Innocent  people^nor  indeed,  any  reason 
given  for  their  arrest — and  yet  they  are  now 
being  tortured  in  Zanzibar.  It  is  even  ru- 
moured that  some  of  them  have  died  through 
torture. 

On  26th  November  1968  "a  great  show  of 
mercy"  was  enacted  by  President  Nyerere 
probably  In  his  endeavour  to  fool  the  world. 
He  released  three  of  the  nine  detained  former 
Zanzibar  Ministers  who  have  been  languish- 
ing in  mainland  prisons  without  trial  since 
1964.  They  were:  Dr.  A.  A.  Idarus  Baalawy, 
Mr.  Abadhar  Juma  and  Mr.  Salim  Kombo.  A 
week  later  they  were  flown  to  Zanzibar  to  pay 
homage  to  Karume,  and  returned  to  Dares- 
salaam after  two  hours  in  the  Islands.  How- 
ever, when  they  asked  for  passports  so  that 
they  could  leave  Tanzania  for  some  other 
Commonwealth  country  where  they  might 
find  more  security,  they  were  flown  to  Zanzi- 
bar on  false  pretences  allegedly  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Karume.  whereupon  on  their  arrival 
were  immediately  arrested  and  rent  to  the 
torture  cells  of  the  dreaded  security  force. 
To  this  day  nobody  knows  of  their  fate. 

The  people  of  Zanzibar  have  made  repeated 
appeals  to  the  world  outside  to  put  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  current  regime  so  that  law  and 
order  may  once  more  be  restored.  Appeals 
have  been  lodged  with  the  United  Nations, 
Amnesty  International,  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  etc.,  yet  atrocities  still  continue  to  be 
committed  against  the  helpless  people  of 
Zanzibar.  Thus  the  once  beautiful  happy  Is- 
lands of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  are  now  a  Police 
State  and  a  centre  of  political  intrigues  and 
subversion.  Military  training  centres  for  sab- 
oteurs and  foreign  guerrilla  forces  have 
sprung  up  like  toadstools  all  over  the  Islands. 

Great  Events 

The  three  Zanzibar  Ministers  (out  of  nine 
Imprisoned  since  1964)  were  released  on  26th 
November,  1968.  A  week  later  they  were  flown 
to  Zanzibar  by  government  plane  "to  pay 
homage"  to  the  present  puppet  tyrannical 
rulers,  and  returned  to  Daressalaam  after  two 
hours  In  the  Islands.  On  27th  December  they 
were  again  flown  to  Zanzibar  where  they 
have  been  thrown  into  torture  cells  since 
then.  They  are  Dr.  A.  A.  Idarus  Baalawy,  Mr. 
Abadhar  Juma  and  Mr.  Salim  Kombo. 

We  have  accordingly  informed  all  the  or- 
ganisations concerned. 

On  7th  January,  1969,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Zanzlbarls  staged  a  demonstra- 
tion outside  the  Marlborough  House,  Lon- 
don, when  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Minis- 
ters' Conference  opened.  Some  of  the  dem- 
onstrators had  been  already  at  the  spot  by 
2  a.m.  regardless  of  a  bitterly  cold  night.  A 
photograph  of  all  the  Zanzibar  demonstra- 
tors with  their  banners  bearing  such  mes- 
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sages  as  "Release  All  Political  Prisoners", 
"Zanzibar  Demands  Elections  Now",  "Stop 
"Reign  Of  Terror  In  Zanzibar",  "Democracy 
Must  Prevail  In  Zanzibar",  etc.  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  January  8,  1969.  There  was  a 
distribution  of  various  leaflets  and  hand- 
outs. 

On  11th  January  the  Anglo/Zanzibar  So- 
ciety convened  a  meeting  on  Zanzibar  at  the 
Church  House  (Bishop  Partridge  Hall) .  West- 
minster. London.  About  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  Zanzlbarls  and  distin- 
guished sympathisers  attended.  Lady  Marlon 
Bennet  was  on  the  Chair;  speakers  were  Mr. 
John  Biggs  Davison,  M  P,  and  A.  S.  KharuPt. 
Mrs.  Fatma  Tayaball  (daughter  of  the  for- 
mer Zanzibar  Prime  Minister)  read  a  poem 
(published  elsewhere  in  this  Issue).  After 
the  meeting  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Commonwealth  wa.s  read 
and  signed  by  Lady  Bennet.  Mr.  Biggs 
Davison  and  A.  S.  Kharusl.  (The  letter  Is  in- 
serted elsewhere  in  this  Issue.)  Leaflets  were 
distributed. 

The  Dally  Telegraph,  January  14,  1969: 
"Mr.  Duncan  Sandys,  Conservative  MP.  for 
Streatham,  commenting  on  the  Common- 
wealth Prime  Ministers'  Conference,  said  on 
13th  January:  'The  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  have  ttlked  much  about  demo- 
cr.-.tlc  rights  in  Rhodesia.'  It  was  time  some- 
one spoke  up  about  the  reign  of  terror  in 
Zanzibar. 

"There,  the  last  vestige  of  political  free- 
dom had  disappeared,  and  the  former  poli- 
tical leaders  have  been  illegally  imprisoned 
for  five  years,  and  in  some  cases  brutally 
tortured. 

"Mr.  Sandys  said:  'President  Nyerere 
should  restore  basic  rights  in  his  own  coun- 
try before  lecturing  Britain  about  democ- 
racy and  ju.stlce.'  " 

Extracts  from  Sheikh  Abdulla  Chaurem- 
Do's  letter,  Daressalaam:  "May  I  reply  to 
Mr.  Karume's  recent  anti-Islamic  speeches? 
"'At  the  Daressalaam  Saba  Saba  rally,  he 
translated  a  number  of  Quranic  verses  which 
to  put  It  briefly,  were  completely,  self-com- 
posed. In  Islam,  this  Is  a  great  sin.  Mr.  Ka- 
rume went  on  to  attack  the  composer  of 
MoiUid  Barazanji  (Prophets  way  of  life)  and 
argued  that  this  man  could  not  have  writ- 
ten accurately  about  a  man  who  lived  at  a 
different  time  to  himself.  He  went  on  to 
claim  that  the  Prophet  Muhammaed  was  a 
great  socialist.  Now  how  did  Mr.  Karume 
know  this?  ... 

""In  another  recent  speech  in  Zanzibar,  he 
declared  that  fasting  in  Islam  was  not  ob- 
ligatory . . . 

""A  few  years  ago  a  non-citizen  Muslim 
was  expelled  from  the  country  for  mixing 
politics  with  religion.  Yet  recently  Mr.  Ka- 
rume declared  that  politics  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  religion.  I  fear  that  as  a  result  there 
will  be  ct  religious  crisis  in  Tanzania  If  these 
things  are  not  properly  explained,  partlcu- 
lary  to  the  Muslim."'  (Reporter,  published 
in  Nairobi  January  10.) 

EXTRACTS      FROM     OUR     SYMPATHISERS'      LETTERS 

December  12.  1968:  '"We  pray  to  God  that 
He  will  deliver  us  all.  both  black  and  white 
from  those  evil  creatures  who  are  setting 
brother  against  brother,  religion  against 
religion,  race  against  race,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Red  Beast  of  Biblical  prophecy.  .  .  . 

"Today  I  was  handed  a  leaflet  from  your 
Organisation  ...  so  great  is  it  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  do  so  much  to  wake  up  both  Blacl: 
peoples  and  White  as  to  the  Vileness  and 
devilry  of  this  murderous  creed  of  Interna- 
tional Communism.  If  it  is  possible  I  wovt'.d 
esteem  it  a  great  Christian  favour  if  you 
could  forward  me  as  many  of  the  above  leaf- 
lets as  possible  to  distribute  amongst  my 
Christian  Organizations. 

"Believe  me,  you  .  .  .  who  have  escaped 
into  this  free  country  of  Britain,  by  your  per- 
secution and  your  endeavours,  will  wake  up 
some  of  our  stupid  blind  Church  leaders  as 
to  the  truth  about  the  plight  of  the  menaced 
millions  of  Africa.  .  .  .  Believe  me  I  have 
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many  friends,  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  U.S.A."' 

December  12.  1968:  'Alas,  unfortunately 
nowadays  people  don't  jeem  to  care  very 
much  what  happens  to  anyone  else,  espe- 
cially in  foreign  parts,  so  the  cau.se  of  justice 
has  never  been  weaker.  I  only  hope  .  .  .  that 
things  will  Improve. 

"So  It  is  m  that  spirit  that  I  wish  you  a 
very  happy  New  Year  and  many  more  of 
them."" 

January  11.  1969:  "I  believe  that  if  you 
put  your  trust  in  .  .  .  and  the  great  and 
Kood  things  they  stand  for,  and  work  with 
them  to  free  your  beloved  people,  you  will  he 
successful.  A  great  friend  of  mine — one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  met— would  like 
to  meet  you  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  Please 
believe  that  I  will  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  help  free  your  p>eople." 

FROM    THE    PRESS 

The  Daily  Telegraph.  Januiry  3.  1969: 
"Many  Westmln.ster  onlookers  will  be  amused 
to  le.arn  that  Mr  Humphry  Berkeley,  a  Con- 
servative of  the  far  Left,  and  Mr  John  Blggs- 
Davi.son,  MP  for  Chlgwell  and  one  of  the 
stnunchest  of  the  Right,  have  Joined  forces 
in  the  same  cause. 

"'Mr.  Blggs-Davison.  who  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  Anglo-Zanzibar  Society,  has  persuaded 
Mr.  Berkeley  to  Interest  the  United  Nations 
Association,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  In  the 
fate  of  political  prisoners  in  Zanzibar.  For 
five  years  members  of  the  SuUan"s  govern- 
ment have  been  held  prisoner  in  the  i.sland 
without  trial. 

"Mr.  Berkelev  has  forwarded  a  resolution 
to  Mr.  Michael  Stewart  on  this  case,  and 
proml.sed  to  rai.se  the  matter  with  his  friend 
President  Nyerere.  But  even  Mr.  Nyerere "s  in- 
fluence is  not  decisive  in  what  has  become 
a  Chinese  Island  off  Africa."' 

The  Daily  Telegraph.  January  15.  1969: 
"Three  former  Zanzibar  Ministers,  in  whose 
release  from  prison  Mr.  Stewart,  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Secretary,  was  asked  to  as- 
sist, have  been  re-:irrested  in  D,»ressalaam 
and  sent  back  to  what  are  described  as  tor- 
ture cells."  it  is  learned. 

"A  spokesman  from  the  Zanzibar  Organisa- 
tion said  in  London  yesterday:  Their  crime 
was  simply  to  have  asked  for  passports  so 
that  they  could  leave  Tanzania  for  some 
other  Commonwealth  country,  where  they 
might  feel  more  secure.'  " 

Dally  Nation.  Nairobi.  January  14.  1969: 
"Abeir  Amanl  Karume,  First  Vice-President 
of  Tanzania,  had  a  cordial  talk  in  Zanzibar 
yesterday  with  two  Communist  Chinese  rep- 
resentatives, the  New  China  (Hsinhua)  News 
Agency  (NONA)  reported  today. 

"NCNA  said  the  two  Chinese — Chou  Po- 
Chlng,  temporary  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  Tanzania,  and  Chao 
Hsln-jan,  a  representative  of  the  Chinese 
Army — had  been  invited  to  celebrations  of 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Zanzibar  Revolu- 
tion." 

Daily  Telegraph.  January  14.  1969:  "An  In- 
dian and  a  Goan  employed  by  the  British 
High  Commission  office  in  Zanzibar  were  de- 
tained at  the  weekend,  it  was  learned  in 
Daressalaam  yesterday.'" 

Daily  Telegraph.  January  11.  1968:  ""Sir:  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  visiting  leaders 
of  the  so-called  union  of  Tanzania  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  who 
are  being  deprived  by  the  existing  regime  of 
all  that  which  makes  life  worth  living. 

"Urgently  they  demand,  without  undue 
delav.  fair  elections  to  elect  their  own  lead- 
ers, on  whom  they  would  have  faith  and 
trust.  Similarly  they  wish  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants do  not  support  this  Imposed  union, 
which  has  not  served  any  useful  purpose  for 
them.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  will  not  rest 
or  tire  till  there  his  been  a  change  for  better 
in  our  own  country. 

"'Muhamed  bin  Abdulla."" 
Daily  Telegraph.  January  16.  1969:  "Sir:  I 
have   been  shocked   to  note  that  President 
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eral  Government  to  enforce  vigorously  the 
major  civil  rights  legislation  which  Congress 
had  enacted.  In  particular,  he  said  that  en- 
forcement of  the  open  housing  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  and  the  voting 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
should  be  enforced.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
Act,  he  said  that  its  automatic  sanctions,  due 
to  expire  Sept.  5,  1970,  should  be  continued 
by  Congress. 

Clark  also  said  that  federal  laws  regarding 
the  desegregation  of  public  schools  and  pro- 
hibiting racial  discrimination  in  employment 
and  union  membership  should  continue  to 
be  enforced  vigorously. 

Concerning  the  school  desegregation  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
Attorney  General  said  that  the  use  of  law- 
suits by  the  Justice  Department  to  accom- 
plish the  legislative  goals  was  "too  slow,  too 
cumbersome."  He  said  that  the  threat  of  a 
cut-off  in  federal  funds,  provided  for  in 
Title  VI  of  that  Act,  was  much  more  effective 
as  a  method. 

In  regard  to  police  conduct,  Clark  said 
that  the  issue  of  police-community  relations 
was  the  "most  Important  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult law  enforcement  problem  of  today  and 
the  next  several  decades."  Without  improved 
relations  between  police  and  the  community 
served  by  the  police,  he  suggested,  the  op- 
portunity to  reduce  crime  would  be  jeopard- 
ized. Failure  to  Improve  police-community 
relations,  he  said,  could  "divide  the  coun- 
try." 

Clark  said  the  Johnson  Administration  had 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  major  federal  at- 
tack on  crime  through  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  He  said  he  hoped  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  ask  for  the  full 
funding  of  $300  million  for  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  which  was  intended  to  aslsst  State  and 
local  governments  In  upgrading  their  law 
enforcement  operations.  The  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act  was  Intended  to  do  the  same 
thing  through  federal  financial  aid  for  pro- 
grams Involving  juveniles. 

Turning  to  organized  crime,  the  Attorney 
General  said  that  it  was  a  problem  which 
could  be  eradicated.  He  said,  however,  that  a 
key  factor  in  the  existence  of  organized 
crime  was  Its  dependence  in  corruption  of 
certain  local  officials,  including  police. 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  the  whole 
problem  of  crime  was  a  complex  one,  not 
conducive  to  simple  solutions.  The  deeper 
causes  of  crime,  he  said,  stemmed  from  mass 
living  and  long-range  dynamics  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Excerpts  from  the  interview  follow: 

Q.  What  are  some  important  areas  to  watch 
to  see  that  major  legislative  purposes  of  the 
last  decade  are  Implemented,  such  as  school 
desegregation? 

A.  When  the  school  year  started  In  Sep- 
tember 1963,  the  percentage  of  Negro  chil- 
dren In  the  11  states  that  comprised  the 
Confederacy  who  were  in  schools  classified 
as  desegregated  was  one  percent.  That's  nine 
years  after  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 

Under  the  powers  that  were  granted  with 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  (Civil  Rights)  Act,  very 
significant  progress  has  been  made.  Our  es- 
timate is  that  the  percentage  will  be  above 
20  when  we  get  the  final  statistics  for  Jan- 
uary 1963.  When  you  consider  just  the  few 
short  years  that  you've  had  to  work  there 
with  the  new  techniques,  you  see  that  this 
is  real  progress.  It's  important  that  this  be 
carried  forward  in  the  Northern  school  dis- 
tricts as  well. 

Q.  Which  has  been  more  effective,  the  law- 
suit route  or  the  Title  VI  cut-off  (of  fed- 
eral funds)  route? 

A.  Unquestionably  the  administrative 
technique  Is  the  only  one  that  really  mean- 
ingfully works.  There  are  6,000  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  alone;  2.000  with  very 
substantial  desegregation  problems.  So  the 
litigative  route  Is  too  slow,  too  cumbersome. 
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You    need    something   much    more   effective 
and  efficient. 

The  whole  history  of  the  development  of 
the  administrative  process  tells  you  that's 
what  is  needed  In  a  mass  society.  It's  got  to 
be  moved  very  effectively  to  the  Northern 
school  districts  as  well,  where  there  are  many, 
many  manifestations  of  state  action  that  re- 
quire careful  investigation  and  careful  de- 
velopment of  cases. 

OPEN    HOUSING 

The  HEW  has  to  move  in  this  area.  Housing 
clearly  provides  a  most  Important  responsi- 
bility. With  a  lot  of  fanfare,  we  promulgated 
in  1968  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
own,  rent,  buy,  sell,  lease,  advertise  a  home,  a 
place  to  live  and  raise  a  family  regardless  of 
their  race. 

But  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  we  did 
not  enforce  that  law.  Better  to  have  never  put 
it  on  the  books  than  to  tell  the  American 
people  we  stand  for  a  principle  and  then  not 
enforce  it.  People  who've  been  deprived  of 
rights  for  a  long  time  won't  understand  that, 
and  It  certainly  won't  Increase  faith  in  our 
institutions.  It's  Imperative  that  we  move 
effectively  in  that  area. 

In  employment,  there  is  vast  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race.  It's  quite  discourag- 
ing to  see  it  in  major  corporations  and  in 
major  labor  unions,  but  it's  a  fact  of  life. 
Title  VII  of  the  '64  Act  provides  a  major 
obligation  and  opportunity  to  give  people  In 
this  country,  regardless  of  race,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fare  for  themselves,  to  get  a  job, 
to  make  some  money,  to  be  somebody  and  to 
do  something.  And  enforcement  of  this  stat- 
ute to  many  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Important 
responsibility  that  we'll  have. 

VOTING   RIGHTS 

Q.  What  other  areas  are  Important? 

A.  There'll  be  the  issue  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  and  whether  its  automatic  sanc- 
tions should  be  continued  beyond  Sept.  5, 
1970.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  really  remarkable 
experiments  in  democracy  in  voting  that 
you'll  find  in  history.  I  imagine,  because 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
historically  disenfranchised  and  for  very 
strongly  felt  reasons  in  the  community.  And 
here  all  of  a  sudden  with  one  Act  you  achieve 
in  a  couple  of  years  a  doubling  of  registra- 
tions and  a  doubling  of  voting  and  a  lot  of 
elected  (Negro)  officials. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  part  of  the  historical  trend  on 
opening  the  right  to  vote,  and  really  If  prop- 
erly implemented  is  the  last  step  toward  a 
completely  universal  constituency  In  this 
country,  for  everyone  except  those  In  mental 
hospitals  or  jails? 

A.  There  may  be  another  step.  That  may  be 
compulsory  or  obligatory  voting.  They  have 
this  in  a  sense  in  Australia  and  some  other 
places.  You  don't  like  to  think  about  it  until 
you  see  a  40-percent  vote  in  an  important 
election.  We've  just  got  to  involve  people  in 
our  political  processes  if  we're  going  to  make 
our  institutions  really  effective  and  respon- 
sive. 

Q.  If  we  do  more  things  like  making  a 
Social  Security  card  equivalent  to  a  voting 
registration  card,  we  can  push  quite  a  ways 
before  we  go  compulsory. 

A.  We'd  all  hope  you  wouldn't  go  to  the 
compulsory,  but  we've  got  to  do  something 
to  concern  people  with  their  political  desti- 
nies and  to  make  them  believe  what  must 
In  fact  be  true — that  they  make  a  difference. 

Q.  Can  former  convicts  be  constitutionally 
disfranchised? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  guess  the  one  thing 
I  know  is  you  have  to  keep  pretty  tentative 
in  your  judgments  about  these  things  be- 
cause we're  learning  and  changing  awfully 
quickly.  ...  It  would  seem  quite  clear  to  me 
that  the  state  has  the  power  to  deprive  peo- 
ple who  have  offended  it  very  seriously,  who 
have  done  serious  injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty. To  deprive  them  of  participation  in  the 
democratic  process?  I  would  be  very  cautious 
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about  that.  I  would  feel  somewhat  as  I  feel 
In  the  field  of  citizenship.  It's  a  rare  situa- 
tion where  you  deprive  either  a  naturalized 
or  a  natural  born  citizen  of  his  citizenship. 
You've  got  to  learn  to  deal  more  meaning- 
fully than  that.  Because  this  world  just  can't 
take  much  of  that,  really. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  imperative  that  the 
1965  Act  be  renewed  and  perhaps  strength- 
ened? Do  you  think  we'd  retrogress  If  Its 
automatic  sanctions  expire? 

A.  I  would  be  concerned  about  it.  We're 
still  studying  the  results  of  this  election,  and 
we  haven't  really  decided  here.  But  I  know 
this.  You  should  err  on  the  side  of  Imple- 
mentation of  the  policy,  because  it's  such  a 
terribly  Important  policy  and  we  just  can't 
stand  backsliding.  And  If  as  we  examine  the 
evidence  we  see  risks  there,  then  we'll  just 
have  to  be  very  careful. 

POLICE    MISCONDUCT 

Another  area  that  has  to  be  looked  to 
that's  very  delicate  and  very  difficult  Is  police 
misconduct.  We've  had  to  get  Into  this  area. 
It's  not  anything  anyone  likes  to  do,  but  you 
have  a  duty.  And  above  all,  the  police  them- 
selves must  not  violate  the  law  or  the  lights 
of  citizens.  This  is  an  area  that,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doesn't  stand  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility, can  divide  the  country,  really 
divide  the  country. 

It's  something  that  typically  almost  by 
definition.  In  many  Instances,  local  govern- 
ments and  even  state  governments  are  un- 
able to  work  effectively  with.  They  are  In  the 
very  community  of  all  the  emotion  that  gave 
rise  to  a  particular  series  of  acts.  Just  as 
historically  In  the  South  we've  had  to  move 
where  white  sheriffs  had  beaten  Negro  pris- 
oners, because  all  history  and  experience  told 
us  that  local  authority  could  not  and  would 
not  move,  we  have  to  be  ready  to  meet  this 
responsibility,  anywhere  in  the  nation.  As  a 
result  we've  looked  at  a  lot  of  cases.  We've 
had  to  bring  quite  a  few  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  and  there  may  be  more. 

We  have  a  new  statute,  a  very  Important 
statute  In  this  area,  in  the  1968  Civil  Rights 
Act,  that  is  designed  to  protect  federal  rights 
from  violation  by  law  enforcement  and  it's 
imperative  that  It  be  enforced,  as  difficult 
and  uncomfortable  and  unpopular  as  it  may 
seem  at  the  time. 

Because  if  your  rights  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  it's  in  connection  with  their  protec- 
tion when  there's  trouble.  You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  rights  when  times  are  calm 
and  when  nobody  is  going  to  bother  you. 
This  must  be  an  Important  priority  area. 

NEW     CRIME     LAW 

Q.  This  is  related  to  civil  rights  and  to  the 
general  area  of  criminal  law? 

A.  Oh  yes,  it  goes  far  beyond  the  rights 
of  minorities  or  Negroes.  It's  a  question  of 
deprivation  of  constitutional  rights  or  fed- 
eral rights  by  law  enforcement. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  bill.  It  provides  the  best  opportunity 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  really 
help  local  law  enforcement.  It's  funds,  but 
more  than  funds,  it's  guidance,  because  so 
frequently  and  in  so  many  places  more  of 
the  same  is  exactly  what  you  don't  want. 

Q.  What  kind  of  funding  levels  would  you 
like  to  see  in  Title  I  (of  the  Crime  Control 
law)  in  the  coming  two  or  three  or  four 
years?  You  got  $63  million  for  this  year,  and 
you  asked  for  $94  million. 

A.  We  asked  for  $100  million,  really,  but 
there  was  an  adjustment  at  the  end  because 
of  some  FBI  problems. 

Q.  You  asked  for  full  funding. 

A.  Right.  Next  year  we  will  ask  for  $300 
million.  I  would  hope  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  ask  for  the  full  $300 
million,  too.  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  grant  It.  and  that  it  would  be  very 
wisely  distributed  to  local  law  enforcement, 
to  state  administration  of  prisons,  to  reform 
of  court  systems  at  state  and  local  levels. 
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JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  Crime  Control  law  and 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  law.  both  of  this 
year,  as  providing  a  framework  for  very  sig- 
nificant national  action? 

A.  Absolutely.  That's  the  plan.  The  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  Act  Is  the  hap- 
pier side  of  the  docket,  you  might  say.  It  can 
work  creatively,  and  It  really  can  with  kids 
in  pre-delinquency  and  even  delinquency 
situations. 

We  know  where  these  kids  are.  We  don't 
have  to  kid  ourselves.  They're  not  the  rich 
suburban  kids,  not  that  we  don't  have  some 
problems  there,  but  If  you  want  to  put  crime 
on  a  map,  you  will  see  that  it's  concentrated 
In  the  slums  In  every  city  In  the  United 
States.  It's  where  all  your  other  deprivations 
are,  and  It  will  be  10,  20  and  100  times  more 
frequent  p>er  capita  down  there,  and  there's 
just  no  use  fooling  ourselves  about  It. 

So  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  work  with  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  mas- 
sively and  effectively  in  these  areas,  and  we 
can  prevent  crime  at  the  very  happiest  time, 
before  It  happens,  before  the  guy's  got  a 
stick  or  a  gun  In  his  hand  or  even  the  intent 
in  his  mind,  or  capability  In  his  heart. 

It  starts  at  the  very  beginning.  The  young- 
est person  who  lives  in  an  environment  where 
there's  street  gangs,  where  there's  dope 
peddling,  and  11  other  kinds  of  illicit  ac- 
tivities right  m  the  street — where  there's  poor 
health,  Inadequate  housing,  it's  substandard, 
It's  not  safe — there're  rats  running  around. 

Q.  And  the  police  are  scarcely  looked  upon 
as  protectors. 

A.  And  the  police  are  looked  upon  as  the 
enemy,  the  occupying  force.  The  Act  will 
work  with  a  youth  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  really  do  something  with  his  time 
and  himself,  that  won't  mean  trouble  for 
other  people. 

LAW   AND  ORDER 

Q.  The  Nixon  campaign  emphasized  law 
and  order.  Can  the  Nixon  Administration, 
using  the  tools  open  to  it  now,  move  effec- 
tively to  have  an  impact  nationally  in  terms 
of  reducing  the  crime  rate  between  now  and, 
let's  say,  the  next  presidential  election?  Is 
this  a  deliverable  promise?  Can  there  be  ap- 
preciable and  visable  progress? 

A.  Well,  we  undoubtedly  have  the  tech- 
niques available.  We  haven't  made  the  com- 
mitment to  them  yet.  Many  we've  just  really 
authorized.  If  they  are  fully  pursued,  un- 
questionably a  very  major  difference  can  be 
made. 

A  real  difference  won't  be  made  quickly.  I 
don't  think  we  should  fool  ourselves.  This  Is 
a  much  deeper  problem  than  that.  You  can't 
blow  a  whistle  and  have  everyone  start  be- 
having differently. 

But  we  really  don't  know.  In  terms  of 
measurement,  where  we've  been  or  where  we 
are  or  where  we're  going.  Most  crime  has 
never  been  reported.  A  very  clear  obligation 
of  anyone  concerned  with  the  control  of 
crime  is  to  see  that  as  much  crime — Ideally 
all  crime — Is  reported. 

I'll  be  very  concerned  to  see  that  we  work 
effectively  to  that  end.  because  you  don't 
know  the  universe  that  you're  working  with 
until  you  have  its  dimensions  finally  and 
fully  described.  You  can  make  some  rough 
estimates,  but  you  won't  know.  We  don't 
know  today  if  there's  more  crime  than  there 
was  In  1900  or  1908. 

Q.  But  that's  a  preparatory  step  for  work- 
ing on  the  problem. 

A.  Well,  ideally,  but  you've  got  to  do  every- 
thing at  once.  You  don't  wait.  You  just  go 
forward  at  once. 

But  the  only  way  that  there  can  be  shown 
any  dramatic  reduction  in  crime  in  a  few 
short  years  is  through  manipulation  of  sta- 
tistics," when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  be- 
cause crime  is  a  much  vaster  and  more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  that. 

It  stems  from  all  the  problems  of  mass  bo- 
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clety  and  all  the  turbulence  of  our  time.  It 
comes  from  long-range  dynamics  with  popu- 
lation growth,  urbanization  and  science  and 
technology.  And  we  have  barely  begun  to  un- 
derstand the  individual. 

NEW   LEADERSHIP 

Q.  Aren't  some  cities  doing  quite  a  good 
Job? 

A.  I  think  we  do  have  new  and  imaginative 
leadership  in  law  enforcement^men  who  are 
very  sensitive  to  pwlice-communlty  relations, 
which  from  any  measurement  that  I  can 
make,  is  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  law  enforcement  problem  of  today 
and  the  next  several  decades. 

The  police  must  serve  communities,  and 
the  communities  must  recognize  their  serv- 
ice. And  until  that  happens,  crime  control  is 
a  contest.  The  mere  fact  that  most  crime  is 
not  reported  shows  the  dimensions  of  the 
police-community  relation  problem.  Why 
isn't  it  reported?  How  can  you  hope  to  do 
anything  about  it  until  it  is  reported?  Is  it 
fear  of  the  police  that  causes  the  failure  to 
report?  Is  it  the  feeling  that  they  are  hope- 
lessly Incompetent?  Wha-t  are  all  these 
reasons? 

If  your  community  won't  repwrt  crime  to 
you,  you  won't  control  crime.  And  to  have 
the  community  report  crime  to  you.  It  not 
only  has  to  be  in  close  contact  and  constant 
communication  with  you,  you  have  to  have 
Its  full  confidence.  They  have  to  think  you 
really  serve  them,  you  serve  their  people,  and 
then  this  by  definition  eliminates  organized 
crime.  By  definition  it  brings  you  right  in 
quickly  when  crime  occurs  for  control  pur- 
poses, and  by  definition  it  gives  you  the  op- 
portunity to  chart  your  preventive  tech- 
rUques.  Of  course,  in  terms  of  race  relations, 
in  terms  of  student  situations,  you  can  see 
that  we  will  have  some  very  strenuous  con- 
tests until  we  get  a  lot  closer  relation  be- 
tween police  and  people  they  serve. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Q.  The  President's  Crime  Commission 
found  a  connection  between  organized  crime 
and  local  politics.  Could  you  address  your- 
self to  that? 

A.  There  is  no  question  that  organized 
crime  cannot  fiourlsh  without  at  least  the 
neutralization,  if  not.  the  corruption,  of  seg- 
ments of  local  goverrft^^nt. 

Now  it  doesn't  mean  the  entire  pwlice  de- 
partment, it  ooesn't  mean  even  10  percent 
of  the  pwlice  department,  but  It  means  this 
lieutenant  or  this  captain  and  these  three 
sergeants  or  these  five  patrolmen,  something 
like  that.  And  they  don't  all  have  to  be  in 
one  part  of  town,  even.  It  may  mean  this 
assistant  district  attorney  or  this  court  ad- 
ministrator or  judge,  even. 

But  the  reason  is  perfectly  clear.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  Wickersham  Commission 
report  in  1931  and  by  anybody  else  that  has 
ever  studied  it.  Organized  crime  is  dealing 
in  goods  and  services  on  a  daily  basis  that 
the  public  wants  to  buy.  They  want  to 
gamble — that's  about  70  percent  of  the  il- 
legal income  right  there.  They  want  to  bor- 
row monev — at  excessive  rates  of  Interest. 
Shylocks  and  loansharks  will  provide  these 
monies  and  they'll  provide  strongarm  tactics 
of  collection,  and  the  rates  of  interest  will 
be  exorbitant.  They'll  provide  prostitution, 
narcotics  and  other  things  that  the  public 
wants  to  deal  in. 

That  cant  happen  in  a  city  without  local 
l.iw  enforcement  knowing  about  it.  Any  of 
us  could  go  in  any  town  in  the  United  States 
and  if  we  had  50  bucks,  just  roll  them  up 
in  tens  or  fives  and  crinkle  them  like  that 
and  say:  "Where  can  a  fellow  gamble  around 
here?""or  "Where  can  he  find  a  prostitute?" 
Well,  if  they're  around  they  may  circle  you 
for  a  little  while,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  de- 
pending on  wupt's  going  on  at  the  time,  or 
they  may  just  walk  right  in  and  shake  you 
by  the  hand  and  say:  "Come  on  back  In  here. 
We've  been  looking  for  you."  Because  they've 
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York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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37th  President  of 

coming  here  to  the 

this  morning 

opportunity  to  greet 
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him  and  wish  him  well.  I  am  sure  it  was 
a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  my  opinion  it 
augurs  well  for  America  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  time  to  come  up  to 
the  Hill  to  greet  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives. 
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NIXON'S  FIRST  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
IS  SKILLFUL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  David  Lawrence,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  January  28,  1969,  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

President  Nixon  is  certainly  off  to  a 
fine  start. 

The  Lawrence  column  follows: 
Nixon's  First  News  Conference  Is  Skillful 

President  Nixon,  at  the  first  news  confer- 
ence of  his  administration,  handled  himself 
with  a  skill  and  forthrightness  rather  un- 
usual and  unexpected  from  a  chief  executive 
who  has  been  in  office  only  a  week.  He  ob- 
viously could  not  have  done  It  If  he  had  not 
been  studying  public  questions  carefully.  His 
televised  meeting  with  the  press  indicates 
that  he  has  chosen  a  clear-cut  rather  than  an 
ambiguous  approach. 

Nixon,  for  instance,  in  a  simple  manner 
disposed  of  a  question  on  a  highly  controver- 
sial subject — the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  He  said  his  pol- 
icy would  be  to  continue  to  oppose  Red 
China's  entry — first,  because  Peking  has  not 
Indicated  any  interest  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber and,  second,  because  it  has  not  shown 
any  Intent  "to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the 
U  N.  Charter." 

He  added  that  Communist  China  also  con- 
tinues to  call  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  from  the  United  Nations  even 
though  the  Pormosan  government  "has  met 
its  responsibilities  without  any  question  over 
these  past  few  years."  Nixon  suggested,  too, 
that  the  resumption  of  talks  at  Warsaw  soon 
by  American  and  Red  Chinese  representatives 
may  disclose  "whether  new  changes  of  atti- 
tude on  major,  substantive  Issues  may  have 
occurred." 

The  President  made  It  clear  that  he  does 
not  think  policies — particularly  foreign  pol- 
icy— should  be  made  "by  off-the-cuff  re- 
sponses in  press  conferences,  or  any  other 
kind  of  conferences."  He  stated  that  he  be- 
lieves decisions  should  be  reached  in  an  or- 
derly way,  and  that  this  is  why  he  has  es- 
tablished the  Urban  Affairs  Council  and  a 
Cabinet  committee  on  economic  policy,  and 
has  revitalized  the  National  Security  Council 
for  foreign  affairs. 

Nixon  referred  to  two  very  long  meetings 
of  the  National  Security  Council  at  which 
foreign  policy  was  discussed.  He  declared  that 
he  regards  the  Middle  East  "a  powder  keg, 
very  explosive"  and  that  it  is  very  important 
to  "cool  it  off"  so  as  to  avoid  "a  confronta- 
tion between  the  nuclear  powers." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  explanation 
that  the  President  gave  was  related  to  the 
possibility  of  a  "cease-fire"  in  Vietnam.  He 
said  the  word  applies  more  to  a  conventional 
war  than  to  a  guerrilla  war.  He  pointed  out 
that.  In  the  latter,  "one  side  may  not  even 
be  able  to  control  many  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  violence  in  the  area."  and 
that  a  cease-fire  could  then  be  "meaning- 
less," He  feels  that  an  agreement  on  mutual 


withdrawal  of  military  forces  and  other  fac- 
tors should  have  priority  in  the  peace  talks 
at  Paris. 

As  for  the  armament  strength  of  the  United 
States,  Nixon  declared  that  "sufflclency"  Is 
a  better  term  than  either  "superiority"  or 
"parity."  He  said  that  the  Important  objec- 
tive is  to  get  "sufficient  military  power  to 
defend  our  interests  and  to  maintain  the 
commitments  which  this  administration  de- 
termines are  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  arovmd  the  world." 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  inflation, 
Nixon  gave  assurances  that  he  is  considering 
what  actions  can  be  taken  which  will  not 
bring  "an  unacceptable  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment." He  said  that,  without  "too  much 
managing  of  the  economy,"  It  is  going  to 
be  necessary  to  "have  some  fine  tuning  of 
our  fiscal  monetary  affairs  in  order  to  con- 
trol infiatlon." 

The  President  revealed  that  he  does  not  go 
along  with  the  suggestion  that  infiatlon  can 
be  effectively  controlled  merly  "by  exhorting 
labor  and  management  and  industry  to  fol- 
low certain  guidelines."  He  commented  that, 
much  as  the  leaders  on  both  sides  "might  per- 
sonally want  to  do  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation,"  they  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  interests  of  their  own  organizations.  He 
added : 

"So  the  primary  responsibility  for  control- 
ling infiatlon  rests  with  the  national  admin- 
istration, and  its  handling  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary affairs.  That  is  why  we  will  have  some 
new  approaches  in  this  area.  We  assume  that 
responsibility.  We  think  we  can  meet  it,  that 
we  can  control  inflation  without  an  increase 
In  unemployment." 

These  were  some  of  the  various  Issues 
which  the  President  discussed  in  a  candid 
way  with  the  members  of  the  press,  many  of 
whom  said  afterwards  it  had  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  satisfactory  news  con- 
ferences in  years. 


MERITS  OF  THE  BLOCK  GRANT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  light 
of  the  continuing  discussion  over  the 
relative  merits  of  adopting  a  system  of 
"block"  grants,  in  place  of  the  present 
system  of  grants  for  specific,  federally  ap- 
proved projects,  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Torrington  Register. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Case  Against  Block  Grants 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  when 
the  new  Congress  assembles  in  January,  one 
of  the  first  orders  of  business  will  be  setting 
the  wheels  in  motion  for  a  general  overhaul 
of  the  present  system  of  distributing  federal 
funds  to  state  and  local  government. 

Specifically,  what  has  been  proposed — and 
endorsed  by  both  parties  in  the  late  presi- 
dential campaign — is  a  major  shift  toward  a 
system  of  "block"  grants,  in  place  of  grants 
made  fcr  specific,  federally  approved  pur- 
poses. Under  the  new  arrangement  Uncle 
Sam  would  dole  out  the  funds  with  no  strings 
attached,  letting  the  states  and  the  com- 
munities decide  for  themselves  how  they 
wish  to  spend  them. 

Superficially  this  Is  an  appealing  idea.  The 
federal  tax  base  is  much  broader  than  that 
of  the  state  and  local  government,  and  the 
federal  tax  collection  system  Is  much  more 
efficient.  What's  more,  the  present  system  of 
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earmarked  grants  has  created  an  extremely 
complicated  and  cumbersome  bureaucratic 
Jungle  in  which  21  federal  agencies  are  try- 
ing to  administer  more  than  150  separate  aid 
programs  through  hundreds  of  regional 
offices.  Too  often  the  gravy  goes  not  to  the 
localities  that  need  it  most  but  to  the  ones 
which  are  most  adept  at  the  fine  arts  of 
grantsmanshlp. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  coin — and 
it's  a  side  that  ought  to  be  considered  very 
carefully  before  we  blithely  procied  to  Junk 
the  whole  concept  of  earmarked  funding. 
For  all  its  bureaucratic  shortcomings  the 
strings-attached  approach  has  scored  Im- 
portant social  gains  that  couldn't  possibly 
have  been  scored  otherwise. 

Consider,  as  one  of  many  examples,  the 
stream  pollution  program.  The  only  reason 
that  real  progress  is  at  last  being  made  in 
the  fight  against  pollution  is  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  now  offering  liberal  quan- 
tities of  earmarked  aid  to  communities  that 
undertake  programs  meeting  certain  feder- 
ally prescribed  standards. 

Or  take  the  case  of  regional  planning,  an 
obviously  desirable  concept  which  was  get- 
ting nowhere  until  the  federal  government 
initiated  the  policy  of  specifically  subsidiz- 
ing it  by  making  the  availability  of  federal 
funds  for  various  local  purposes  contingent 
upon  the  existence  of  regional  planning  com- 
missions 

Countless  other  examples  could  be  cited. 
Most  crucial  of  all.  perhaps,  is  the  case  of 
federal  aid  to  education,  where  earmarked 
funds  provide  by  far  the  most  practical 
method  of  imposing  certain  minimal  stand- 
ards, particularly  in  regard  to  school  in- 
tegration. If  federal  aid  is  to  be  dispensed 
without  any  control  over  Its  use,  this  means 
among  other  things  that  it  will  be  vised  to 
fatten  the  budgets  of  countless  Southern 
school  districts  which  are  segregated  in 
patent  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  federal  aid  Is  an  enor- 
mously powerful  weapon  for  p>ersuading  state 
and  local  government  to  pursue  more  pro- 
gressive policies — but  it  is  a  weapon  which 
can  only  be  effective  if  It  is  granted  with 
strings  attached.  The  system  needs  to  be 
made  less  cumbersome,  of  course.  But  the 
basic  idea  of  earmarked  aid  is  sound,  and  to 
picture  its  abandonment  as  a  "reform"  Is 
plainly  nonsense. 


FREE  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ANNIVERSARY 
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beautiful  spot  of  America,  representative  to 
people  everywhere  of  freedom  and  courage. 

Freedom  .  .  .  experienced  for  so  short  a 
time  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  the  fires  of 
which  burn  In  the  hearts  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  people,  and  inspires  the  courage 
to  defy  the  forces  of  oppression,  and  to  keep 
alive  that  dream  of  freedom  for  Czecho- 
slovakia again  .  .  .  someday. 

Let  the  Czechoslovakian  flag  float  here  in 
majestic  silence,  and  yet,  though-  silent.  It 
speaks  to  us  of  the  glorious  past  .  .  .  the  dark 
present  .  .  .  and  the  hopeful  future  of  Czech- 
oslovakia to  rise  and  shine  again.  It  speaks 
to  us  of  the  men  and  women,  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  of  the  Inspiring  record  they 
wrote  upon  it. 

We  Americans,  of  Czechoslovakian  descent, 
commemorate  the  day  of  this  flag's  birth, 
which  until  now  has  witnessed  a  great  his- 
tory .  .  .  which  has  floated  on  high  countless 
times  through  great  events,  and  great  plans, 
in  the  life  of  the  Czechoslovakian  people, 
who.  though  small  in  number,  have  never- 
theless been  great  in  deeds. 

The  proud  country  of  Czechoslovakia,  will 
never  follow  the  pattern  of  the  Baltic  States 
or  of  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  will  never  be- 
come the  16th  Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Czechoslovakian  people  have  ably  dem- 
onstrated that  they  do  not  live  under  com- 
munism by  choice,  but  only  by  oppression 
which  is  maintained  today  by  the  presence 
and  constant  threats  of  the  Soviet  Ui.lon  and 
her  allies. 

We  present  this  flag  today,  in  the  memory 
of  our  forefathers,  and-  for  the  oppressed 
Czechoslovaklans  who  do  not  now  have  what 
we  so  enjoy  In  America  .  .  .  freedom  .  .  .  but 
they  have  known  it  .  .  .  and  will  someday 
again  enjoy  It. 

It  is  with  pride  and  with  love  that  we  see 
the  flag  of  Czechoslovakia  raised  here  today 
in  this  noble  setting  ...  in  this  great  country 
...  we  have  now  adopted  for  our  own. 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
highly  privileged  last  October  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  impressive  exercises  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Pines  in  Rindge, 
N.H.,  to  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  free  Czechoslovakia. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  inspiring 
remarks  of  George  F.  Pavlik,  of  Medway, 
Mass..  the  dedicated  president  of  the 
American  Czechoslovakian  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  at  these  mo-ving  exer- 
cises. 

The  material  follows: 

We  Americans,  of  Czechoslovakian  origin, 
meet  here  today  at,  "the  Cathedral  of  the 
Pines",  to  present  the  Czechoslovakian  flag 
and  in  a  sense  to  rededlcate  this  symbol  of 
the  land  of  our  forefathers.  Let  this  flag  Join 
the  flags  of  so  many  other  nations  In  this 


MOTHER  ALBERTA  STANGO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  following  front  page  story 
from  the  Italian  Tribune,  about  a  truly 
great  and  remarkable  lady  with  tremen- 
dous faith  and  courage.  Mother  Alberta 
received  her  education  at  St.  Johns  Villa 
in  Staten  Island  and  her  higher  educa- 
tion at  Fordham  University.  The  entire 
world  benefits  from  and  needs  more 
people  like  Mother  Alberta  Stango. 

The  story  follows : 

Mother  Alberta  Stango 

Mother  Alberta  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  where  she  attended  St.  Lucy's  Gram- 
mar School.  During  her  early  school  days 
she  was  known  to  be  a  fun-loving  tomboy — 
who  put  aside  her  baseball  bat  and  gloves  to 
enter  a  convent  at  the  aee  of  14.  She  grad- 
uated from  St.  John's  Villa  in  Staten  Island 
and  furthered  her  education  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Stango.  Her  parents  left 
Italy  during  their  childhood  and  resided  in 
Newark,  N.J. 

Mother  Alberta  was  called  to  the  Religious 
Life  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  spent  four  years  In 
New  York  doing  Parish  work.  From  her  early 
youth.  Mother  Alberta  demonstrated  a  great 
human  quality — a  sincere  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  She  is  now  one  of  the 
many  outstanding  missionaries  who  went  to 


Africa  (Zambia)  over  21  years  ago  as  a 
stranger  to  the  land.  She  and  a  group  of  five 
Nuns  sought  to  know  the  i>eople,  to  under- 
stand their  customs,  and  by  this  attitude  to 
convince  them  of  their  sincerity.  After  win- 
ning their  confidence,  they  sought  to  bring 
the  truths  of  Christianity  within  the  circle 
of  their  own  traditions  rather  than  starting 
them  with  mysteries  and  admonitions  they 
could  not  accept.  Her  second  principle  of  mis- 
sionary work  was  always  to  bring  religion 
to  the  children  first.  If  children  would  hear 
her  and  believe,  the  adults  would  soon  follow. 
Since  love  of  neighbor  is  the  distlngul.«hlng 
feature  of  the  Christian,  she  and  other  Nuna 
spend  countless  hours  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  poor,  particularly  to  the  lepers. 

Today,  with  self-sacrifice  and  endurance 
she  is  working  deep  in  the  bush  with  the  St. 
Francis  Mission  Hospital  and  leprosy  colony. 
Her  day  begins  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  she  rises  and  together  with  the  other 
Nuns  on  her  staff,  ends  the  day's  work  at 
10  o'clock  at  night.  The  leprosy  colony  has 
many  problems.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
disease  but  it  can  be  treated  to  le.>«en  the 
pain  with  medicine  and  general  hygiene.  With 
this  disease  a  finger  may  drop  off  or  a  nose 
or  a  foot.  Some  ;ire  tmrecogniz.^ble  with  sick 
mothers  still  feeding  their  children.  Children, 
too.  are  lepers. 

Mother  Alberts  is  the  only  Missionary  Nun 
(While  visiting  every  five  years  in  Newark) 
known  to  spearhead  a  committee  to  raise 
funds  so  she  may  continue  with  her  mission- 
ary work  to  ease  her  desperate  plight  in 
Africa.  Because  Mother  Alberta  was  able  to 
return  lo  the  dark  reaches  of  Africa  with  the 
financial  aid  she  so  urgently  needed  much 
progress  was  realized.  Today  in  Zambia  there 
Is  an  excellent  clinic  that  was  not  there 
five  years  ago.  Because  of  funds  raised  at  a 
Newark  cocktail  party  "running  water"  is 
now  available  for  lepers.  The  many  lepers 
families  who  lived  primitively  In  small  over- 
crowded huts  now  live  in  homes  with  beds. 
Although  medical  capability  is  limited,  the 
hospital  facilities  with  modern  equipment 
has  greatly  improved.  There  is  also  a  bus — 
purchased  only  because  of  the  funds  raised. 
With  deep  appreciation  and  humility  Mother 
tells  us  "God  bless  our  contributors  in  the 
U.S.A.  who  are  95  percent  (wonderful)  New- 
arkers  who  made  this  all  possible. 

Tropical  disease,  jungle  rot,  leprosy,  dis- 
eases transmitted  by  insects,  snakes  and  vi- 
cious animals;  a  place  where  poverty,  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  depravity  are  ramp- 
ant .  .  .  these  are  the  conditions  that 
Mother  Alberta  and  her  staff  encountered 
day  after  day,  year  after  year  for  the  past 
21  years  in  Zambia.  Africa.  The  staff  of  Nuns 
that  began  with  six  (21  years  ago)  has  now 
grown  to  32  with  an  additional  nine  African 
sisters.  Yes,  progress  has  been  made  but  there 
is  much  to  be  done.  For  the  clinic  sulfone 
drugs,  quinine,  aspirin,  antibiotics  and  other 
medicines  are  needed.  To  crown  a  remarkable 
career  of  unselfish  accomplishment.  Mother 
Alberta  hopes  to  build  a  girls'  orphanage. 
Their  mothers  died  in  childbirth.  Many  or- 
phans are  now  living  with  the  Nuns.  Besides 
spiritual  help  these  young  girls  need  nour- 
ishing food,  clean  clothes  and  loving  care  by 
the  Nuns. 

For  her  work  among  the  English  children. 
Queen  Elizabeth  has  made  iier  an  honorary 
member  of  the  British  Empire.  She  was  the 
recipient  of  a  "Humanitarian"  award  by  an 
outstanding  organization  called  the  Amiia. 
Mother  Alberta  Stango — You  will  love  her 
magnetism  and  strength  stemming  from  i.er 
humility,  compassion  ond  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  spirit.  Then,  too,  you 
will  love  her  happy  way.  This  good  work 
must  go  on.  With  your  help  It  will  continue. 
Help  them  provide  food  end  medicine  as  they 
bring  Christ  to  those  who  do  not  know  Him! 
Remember:  "As  long  as  you  did  it  to  one 
of  these,  my  least  brethren,  you  have  done 
it  unto  me." 
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SEPARATING  PLAt'IES  FROM  CITIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Ji^nuary  29.  1969 

Mr.    Speaker,    I 


Mr.    ROSENTHAlL 
wrote  this  week  to 
Istrator  David  ThoAias 
Ing  the  minimum  a 
Ing  over  a  congesteq 
over  our  cities 

This  change  could 
serious   inconveniet|ce 
would  increase  the 
the  innocent  city 
Jeopardized    by    the 
altitude  limitation. 

I  frankly  can  see 
should  be  that  clos« 
circumstances,  ever 
regulation  went  intf) 
1969.  witU  the  great 
areas,  we  Jnust  provide 
dents  with  every  possible 
tection  from  aircra 

I  also  suggested 
this  same  rule  be  clkrified 
self-evident  except!  )n 
off  and  landing  to  tl"  ose 
leaving  approved  aifports 
always  been  FAA's 
recently    the 
Safety  Board  overijuled 
that  the  rule,  as  presently 
pUots  to  land  or 
want,    including 
courses,  or  anyplac< 

The  text  of  my  le 


Acting  FAA  Admin- 
to  request  rais- 
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area  which  means 
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effect.  Certainly  in 
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in  relating  its 
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cumstances.  This  would  enforce  what  I  be- 
lieve was  FAA's  correct  assessment  of  91.79 
in  the  Pendleton  case. 

These  changes  I  advocate  are  basic  to  the 
safety  of  those  who  do  not  fly.  but  whose 
Interests  in  air  safety  is.  nonetheless,  con- 
siderable. It  Is  imperative  that  their  inter- 
ests— and  lives — be  protected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamik  S.  Rosenthal, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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CREDIT    INDUSTRY    RESPONDS    TO 
GALLAGHER  SUBCOMMITTEE 


THE  CONSUMER  VOICE  WILL  CON- 
TINUE TO  GROW  IN  VOLUME 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over  the 
Nation  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  protest 
from  the  forgotten  American — the  con- 
sumer. This  is  the  citizen  who  is  tired 
of  warranties  that  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  printed  on.  Sick  of  un- 
safe automobiles.  Disgusted  with  auto- 
mobile insurance  that  discriminates  and 
overcharges.  Aghast  at  what  happens  to 
him  when  he  ventures  into  an  automo- 
bile repair  shop.  Appalled  at  rising  costs 
for  items  that  should  not  rise  in  price. 

This  is  the  person  who  is  asking  un- 
comfortable questions  about  phony 
games  used  as  come-ons  in  the  market- 
place. He  questions  the  worth  of  trad- 
ing stamps,  demanding  a  cut  in  price, 
instead. 

He  and  his  wife  are  finished  with  un- 
safe tires,  fixed  drug  prices,  and  unsafe 
drugs  that  have  not  been  fully  tested. 
They  have  no  patience  left  for  poor- 
quality  food  and  worse  quality  appli- 
ances. 

These  are  the  citizens  among  us  who 
have  put  all  their  suppxjrt  behind  the  re- 
cently enacted  truth-in-lending  and 
truth-in-packaging  acts  that  are  in  the 
process  of  being  implemented. 

This  is  an  aroused  and  growing  con- 
sumer protection  movement,  and  it  will 
be  heard.  It  cannot  be  put  off  with 
flimsy  excuses  and  political  placebo. 

If  industry  and  business  do  not  listen 
to  their  legitimate  grievances,  then  they 
will  make  an  impact  in  another  manner. 
At  first  their  voices  were  few  and  weak. 
Now  they  grow  in  strength  each  day. 

One  of  these  groups.  The  Consumer 
Assembly  of  Greater  New  York,  is  meet- 
ing here  in  this  city  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional gathering  of  the  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America. 

I  welcome  them  here,  hoping  that  they 
will  make  a  greater  impact  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  advancing  the  con- 
sumer cause.  I  heartily  espouse  their 
goals  and  methods,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  see  that  their  positions  are  espoused 
and  advanced  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Every  major  interest,  be  it  national 
or  corporate,  has  its  champions  here. 
I  believe  that  the  consumer  movement 
must  gain  strength  here  if  America  is  to 
give  its  citizens  a  square  deal  when  they 
enter  the  marketplace. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sumer installment  credit  is  now  over  $100 
billion  and  60  percent  of  the  average  In- 
dividual's income  is  used  to  pay  off  credit 
obligations.  The  focal  point  of  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  grant  credit  and 
thereby  continue  America's  unprece- 
dented prosperity  is  the  local  credit 
bureau.  While  credit  bureau  reports  do 
not  themselves  recommend  the  granting 
of  credit — this  decision  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchant — this  data  on  the  con- 
sumer is  crucial,  not  only  to  the  credit 
granter,  not  only  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, but  most  importantly  to  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  himself. 

For,  without  the  ability  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  credit,  the  consumer  is  ex- 
cluded from  enjoying  much  that  is  good 
in  Amei'ican  society. 

Over  a  year  ago,  my  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy  became 
aware  of  a  startling  number  of  com- 
plaints about  the  procedures  and  prac- 
tices of  credit  bureaus.  Individuals  were 
unjustly  denied  credit  by  errors  or  by 
negUgence,  credit  reports  were  filled  with 
irrelevant  or  outdated  information,  and 
the  citizen  was  unable  to  correct  or  even 
be  informed  of  the  content  of  the  report 
which  so  vitally  affected  the  life  of  him- 
self and  his  family. 

GALLAGHER    STEPS    IN 

Acting  upon  this  information,  the  Spe- 
cial Sucommittee  convened  hearings  in 
March  of  1968.  For  3  days  the  credit  bu- 
reau system  was  analyzed  and  discussed 
and.  for  the  first  time,  the  public  had  a 
clear  view  of  a  segment  of  the  economy 
which  many  regarded  as  a  "closed  so- 
ciety." Prof.  Alan  Westin  of  Columbia 
University  provided  a  broad  overview  of 
the  industry  which  confirmed,  in  general 
terms,  the  research  about  specific  indi- 
viduals we  had  assembled.  The  ease 
with  which  organizations  unrelated  to 
credit  granting  could  obtain  supposedly 
confidential  credit  reports  was  demon- 
strated. The  range  and  tone  of  the  let- 
ters received  from  individuals  all  over 
America  was  described.  It  seemed  that 
everybody  could  have  access  to  credit  re- 
ports except  the  individual  himself.  Par- 
ents check  the  references  of  a  prospec- 
tive son-in-law;  neighbors  could  find 
out  just  why  they  were  having  diflBculty 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses:  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  could  casually 
conduct  "fishing  expeditions"  through 
credit  bureau  files  with  no  adherence  to 
due  process  of  law. 

The  entire  credit  bureau  industry  had 
developed  free  from  any  legal  restraint 
or  public  scrutiny.  One  hundred  and  ten 
million  Americans  were  on  file  and  in- 
formation about  them  was  widely  ex- 
changed and  yet  they  had  no  legal  re- 
course and  little  knowledge  about  how 
to  correct  mistakes.  I  described  the  sit- 
uation this  way  at  the  hearings: 
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In  every  State  and  every  township  In  the 
country  there  are  regulations  concerning  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  dogs  ...  yet  there 
are  really  no  regulations  whatsoever  pertain- 
ing to  the  transfer  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion affecting  a  man's  standing  In  the  com- 
munity, his  dignity,  his  economic  transac- 
tions, his  private  life,  his  very  name  Itself  .  .  . 

THE    CREDIT    BUREAUS    RESPOND 

Stung  by  the  criticism,  credit  bureau 
spokesmen  at  the  hearings  agreed  to 
formulate  new  procedures  for  their  in- 
dustry. The  Associated  Credit  Bureaus, 
Inc.,  the  major  trade  association  com- 
promising some  2,200  bureaus  around  the 
country,  promised  to  accelerate  its  efforts 
to  modernize  and  reform  the  practices  of 
its  members.  A  series  of  industrywide 
meetings  were  sponsored  by  the  ACB 
after  the  March  1968  hearings  and  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  was  formed. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween credit  granters  and  credit  bureaus, 
this  privacy  protection  panel  consisted 
of  representatives  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  American  Re- 
tail Federation,  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  the  American  Petro- 
leum Credit  Association,  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.,  and  other  infiuen- 
tial  groups.  As  wholly  new  guidelines 
were  under  discussion,  the  meetings  were 
full  of  vigorous  debate.  Spokesmen  for 
some  organizations  represented  on  the 
panel  were  reluctant  to  change  prac- 
tices which  they  had  not  altered  smce 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Yet,  the  necessity  to  respond  to 
changed  social  attitudes,  coupled  with 
the  validity  of  the  criticism  disclosed  at 
the  hearings,  compelled  the  industry  to 
reform  itself.  By  spearheading  the  move- 
ment for  change,  the  leadership  of  the 
ACB  showed  social  responsibility  and  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  my  urgent 
call  for  self-regulation. 

GALLAGHER    ANNOUNCES    GUIDELINES 

On  January  13,  1969,  I  was  pleased  to 
release  the  results:  The  credit  industry 
has  reached  a  consensus  and  issued  its 
"Credit  Bureau  Guidelines  To  Protect 
Consumer  Privacy."  These  guidelines 
contain  a  number  of  significant  depar- 
tures from  former  procedures: 

For  the  first  time,  a  consumer  can  now 
demand  to  be  informed  of  the  total  range 
of  information  in  his  file  at  a  local  credit 
bmeau.  The  industry  has  pledged  to  have 
trained  personnel  on  hand  to  explain  the 
credit  report  and  to  counsel  the  con- 
sumer on  his  credit  difficulties.  If  the  in- 
dividual has  not  been  refused  credit  but 
is  merely  curious,  a  "modest  fee — not  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  a  revised  report — may 
be  charged"  if  reinvestigation  of  certain 
items  in  a  report  seem  called  for.  Other- 
wise, this  service  is  free. 

Second.  Ser\'ice  to  Government  agen- 
cies will  be  strictly  limited  and  due  proc- 
ess of  law  will  be  followed  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept those  involving  Investigations  for 
"security  purposes." 

Third.  Member  bureaus  of  the  ACB  will 
refuse  reports  to  credit  granters  and  their 
employees  if  a  business  transaction  is  not 
involved.  Thus  the  privacy  destroying 
gossiping  uncovered  at  our  March  hear- 
ings will  be  controlled  or  at  least  dimin- 
ished. 

Fourth.  The  content  of  credit  bureau 
files  will  attempt  to  reflect  the  individ- 
ual's current  state  of  credit-worthiness 
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and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  record 
the  outcome  of  any  legal  action  involving 
the  individual.  Time  limits  on  the  reten- 
tion of  information  are  established :  thus, 
meeting  my  often  expressed  charge  that 
one  derogatory  item  could  damn  a  man 
for  his  entire  life. 


A    PROMISING    FIRST    STEP 


I  would  like  to  praise  the  ACB  and  its 
lenders  for  fonnulating  this  extremely 
promising  first  step. 

I  liave  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  Ameri- 
can industry  and  in  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  I  fully  recognize  the  vital 
part  credit  plays  in  our  economic  suc- 
cess. Before  I  initiated  congressional  con- 
cern with  credit  bureaus,  I  was  worried 
that  their  procedures  were  frequently  so 
outmoded  that  they  represented  a  threat 
to  the  continuation  of  the  free  fiow  of 
credit  and,  thus,  to  the  health  of  our 
economy.  At  the  same  time.  I  felt  that  if 
the  Congress  were  to  rush  in  with  legis- 
lation severely  restricting  the  exchange 
of  credit  information,  we  might  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Self-regulation  and 
self-policing,  whenever  feasible,  is  wise 
national  policy  in  an  economy  which  em- 
phasizes self-reliance  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

These  new  guidelines  are  a  vital  be- 
ginning. Their  effectiveness  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  over  2.200  ACB  member  bu- 
reaus, credit  granting  firms,  and  their 
employees.  Their  mere  existence  has  two 
salutory  effects:  The  individual  credit 
bmeau  is  now  widely  known  as  a  focal 
point  for  consumer  activity  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  guidelines  provide  a  useful 
basis  for  further  evaluation  of  credit 
bureaus. 

It  may  be  shown  that  legislative  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  translate  the  guide- 
lines' generally  adequate  provisions  into 
legally  enforceable  practice.  However, 
such  a  sincere  response  to  my  special 
subcommittee  hearings  shows  that  the 
credit  bureau  industiT  is  not  afraid  of 
sound  and  practical  change. 

REAL     PROBLEMS     REMAIN 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  this  is  meant  to 
imply  that  serious  problems  do  not  re- 
main, to  be  faced  by  the  credit  Industry 
and  the  American  people.  Perhaps  the 
major  problem  is  the  one  of  accurately 
Identifying  the  various  segments  of  the 
credit  Industry.  When  I  expanded  the 
special  subcommittee's  concern  and  on 
May  16,  1968,  heard  testimony  from  Mr. 
W.  Lee  Burge,  president  of  Retail  Credit 
Co.  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  my  opening  state- 
ment contained  the  following  two  para- 
graphs: 

When  Mr.  John  Spafford,  Vice  President  of 
the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.,  testified 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  March  14,  1968. 
he  was  quite  careful  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  credit  bureaus  and  credit  reporting 
organizations.  Credit  bureaus  report  to  retail 
firms  information  they  already  have  In  their 
files  and  they  confine  themselves.  In  large 
part,  specifically  to  individual  credit  trans- 
actions. Credit  reporting  firms,  on  the  other 
hand,  generate  Information  at  the  request  of 
clients  on  specific  individuals,  customarily  for 
employment  or  insurance  reasons. 

If  these  hearings  accomplish  nothing  else, 
it  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  distinction 
between  credit  bureaus  and  credit  reporting 
organizations  may  be  clarified. 

The  guidelines  under  discussion  now 
refer  to  credit  bureaus  and  not  to  credit 
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reporting  organizations.  I  would  hope 
that  their  content  can  be  expanded  to 
cover  the  activities  of  firms  like  Retail 
Credit  Co.;  but  it  must  be  emphasized  at 
this  time,  that  these  guidelines  are  only 
applicable  to  credit  bureaus  and  the 
credit  granting  firms  they  sei-vlce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
of  Sunday,  January  26,  1969,  carried  a 
brief  description  of  the  ACB  sponsored 
guidelines.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  Into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 


CREDIT  Bureaus  Now  on  Your  Side 

America's  $100  billion -a-year  credit  indus- 
try says  its  new  set  of  self-regulatory  guide- 
lines will  protect  consumer  privacy. 

The  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  Inc.,  rep- 
resenting 2,000  credit  bureaus  in  the  US  , 
claimed  the  rules  would  wipe  out  unauthor- 
ized snooping  Into  confidential  records  and 
would  guarantee  fairer  reports  on  borrowers. 

In  the  past,  the  ACB  admitted,  there  were 
few  restraints  to  prevent  individuals,  state 
and  federal  agencies  from  conducting  "fish- 
ing expeditions"  through  credit  bureau  files. 

In  addition,  a  survey  of  the  Industry 
showed  that  many  installment  buyers  were 
denied  credit  because  of  errors  or  negligence 
and  that  credit  reports  often  contained  ir- 
relevant and  outdated  information. 

SHOW   ME 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  a  consumer  can 
demand  to  see  what  information  is  in  his 
personal  credit  file  at  a  local  credit  bureau. 

The  credit  Industry  has  promised  to  have 
trained  personnel  on  hand  to  explain  credit 
reports  and  to  counsel  a  consumer  on  diffi- 
culties. 

Service  to  government  agencies  will  be 
strictly  limited  and  due  process  of  law  will 
be  followed  in  all  cases.  ACB  member  bu- 
reaus virtll  refuse  reports  to  credit  granters 
and  their  employers  if  a  business  transac- 
tion Is  not  involved. 

Finally  the  industry  will  attempt  to  assure 
that  Its  files  reflect  an  individual's  current 
state  of  credit-worthiness. 

DAMNATION    QUALIFIED 

Time  limits  on  retention  of  information 
have  been  established  to  meet  a  charge  by 
a  congressional  committee  that  'one  deroga- 
tory item  may  damn  a  man  for  his  entire 
life." 

The  committee,  which  studied  invasion  of 
privacy,  was  headed  by  Rep.  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher  (I>-13th). 

Gallagher  was  instrumental  in  pressing  the 
credit  industry  to  clean  its  house.  He  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  new  guidelines 
will  protect  consumer  privacy  as  well  as  In- 
sure more  accurate  and  faster  credit  trans- 
actions. 

BASIC    ROLE    OF    SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
INVASION    OF    PRIVACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  underlying  this  specific 
affect  on  the  credit  industry  are  the  mo- 
tivating principles  of  all  the  activities  of 
my  Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy.  America  has  become  a  data-rich 
society;  yet.  we  are  in  great  danger  of  be- 
coming privacy  poor.  Spontaneity  and 
creative  risk-taking  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  our  success  as  a  society  and  this 
certainly  implies  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  control,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
the  spread  of  information  about  himself. 
The  new  technology  has  given  society  the 
tools  with  which  to  inhibit  and  demean 
our  essential  individuality  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  human  values  must  be  made 
the  %-ital  part  of  any  system  of  record- 
keeping or  research. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  new  technology 
is  the  computer.  The  computer  has  now 
made  it  possible  to  pull  together  all  the 
facts  and  all  the  hearsay  about  a  man.  In 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  fourth  was  Secretary  Frank  Bil- 
lings Kellogg  who  was  bom  in  Potsdam 
in  1856. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  edi- 
torials and  comments  from  newspapers 
in  the  31st  Congressional  District  where 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able William  P.  Rogers,  was  bom  and 
raised,  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues : 

[Prom   the  Watertown   (N.Y.)    Daily  Times] 
The  New  Secretary  op  State 

The  appointment  of  William  P.  Rogers  as 
secretary  of  state  In  the  new  cabinet  showed 
the  deftness  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  real 
professional  that  President-elect  Nlxon  Is. 
Perhaps  the  surprise  element  has  created 
some  of  the  excitement.  However,  Mr.  Rogers 
has  been  a  man  on  the  go  during  his  whole 
career  and  desert-ed  an  elevation  beyond  the 
cabinet  role  of  attorney  general  which  he 
held  the  last  three  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Reappointment  as  the  na- 
tions chief  lawyer  would  have  been  routine. 
Designation  as  secretary  of  state  demon- 
strates a  perceptlveness  that  Nlxon  backers 
are  always  hopeful  that  they  will  see. 

Mr.  Rogers  on  the  one  hand  knows  the 
nation  from  experience,  yet  Is  as  fresh  as 
though  he  had  been  drafted  because  of  bril- 
liance from  a  successful  but  non-public  ca- 
reer. How  could  there  have  been  combined 
such  attributes  in  such  a  person?  The  ques- 
tion may  be  unanswerable,  but  It  may  be 
the  much  used  word  "charisma"  offers  the 
explanation. 

Most  of  us  In  northern  New  York  know 
his  career  because  we  watched  him  from  his 
days  of  high  school  graduation  at  Canton, 
his  years  In  Colgate  as  an  undergraduate, 
his  editorship  of  the  Cornell  Law  quarterly 
more  than  30  years  ago.  He  became  a  part 
of  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  staff  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney.  He  had  a  naval  career  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  and  came  out  as  a  lieuten- 
ant commander. 

After  the  war  he  was  a  special  counsel  of 
the  senate  war  frauds  investigating  commit- 
tee. This  led  to  an  asslstanceshlp  under  At- 
torney General  Herbert  Brownell  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
During  the  latter  part  he  took  over  as  at- 
torney  general. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  becom- 
ing secretary  of  state?  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  physically  and  mentally  attractive:  he  has 
had  success  for  which  he  alone  has  worked 
to  achieve.  Energetic,  he  should  be  able  to 
impart  some  of  his  personal  drive  on  the 
State  department  which  has  been  for  too 
long  a  time  a  one-man  show,  both  during 
the  days  of  John  Foster  Dulles  and  more 
recently  with  Dean  Rusk  as  the  head  man. 
Mr.  Rogers  Is  not  necessarily  a  team  player, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  be  expected 
to  Insist  upon  a  team  performance  from  the 
many  echelons  below  him  In  the  State  de- 
partment. 

Of  great  Importance  also  is  the  close  as- 
sociation between  Mr.  Rogers  and  President- 
elect Nixon.  There  always  has  been  an  Inti- 
macy between  the  two,  perhaps  because  of 
the  similarity  in  their  careers  as  investiga- 
tive tj-pes  in  the  40's  nnd  the  testing  under 
political  fire  which  goes  back  to  the  1952 
campaign.  He  must  well  remember,  as  do 
many  of  us,  those  hours  when  he  was  sitting 
in  the  Pullman  car  In  Oregon  during  the 
campaign,  out  of  touch  with  the  charge  that 
Nixon  had  been  the  beneficiary  of  a  private 
fund.  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  campaign  director 
for  Mr.  Nlxon  In  those  days  and  as  late  as 
1952  communications  were  rudimentary  at 
best  in  moments  of  political  crisis. 

When  he  was  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  assistant  attorney  general  and 
lat«r  as  attorney  general,  he  assembled  a 
youthful  team  that  way  have  suggested  to 
the  successor  administration  of  President 
Kennedy  where  to  reach  for  the  talent  neces- 
sary In   this  modern  governmental  system. 
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He  put  In  his  hours  at  work  not  before  the 
television  cameras  or  on  the  speaking  cir- 
cuit. He  was  not  seeking  higher  office  but 
rather  directed  his  efforts  wholly  to  attorney 
assignment. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  he  kept  himself  un- 
der wraps  which  made  him  all  the  more 
attractive  on  those  few  occasions  when  he 
emerged. 

So  after  eight  years  out  of  public  office 
during  which  he  continued  to  show  a  meas- 
ure of  restraint  when  others  were  raising 
their  own  political  flags,  he  takes  over  as 
secretiry  of  state. 

We  congratulate  him  and  President-elect 
Nixon  for  naming  him. 

[Prom  the  Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  Jovirnal) 
Bri.i,  Rogers  of  Norfolk  .and  Canton  Is 
Named  the  New  Secretary  or  State 
The  appointment  of  a  native  of  Norfolk 
and  graduate  of  Canton  High  School  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  was  a  surprise  to  North- 
em  New  York  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  had  been  general  speculation  on 
who  Mr.  Nixon  would  name  to  that  most 
Important  of  Cabinet  pests,  but  William  P. 
Rogers  had  not  been  even  mentioned  until 
the  news  got  out  Tuesday.  The  names  of 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Ambassador  to  Prance;  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  Henry  A.  Kissinger  were 
frequently  mentioned  while  Mr.  Rogers  was 
not. 

Mr.  Nlxon  and  BUI  Rogers,  as  his  friends 
In  St.  Lawrence  County  have  always  called 
him  and  always  will,  have  had  a  long  and 
close  political  and  personal  association. 

He  first  became  associated  publicly  with 
Nixon  in  1948  when  Nlxon,  then  a  first-term 
congn'essman.  was  looking  for  an  outsider  to 
evaluate  Whittaker  Chambers'  charges 
against  Alger  Hiss,  a  high  State  Dep>artment 
official  who  was  accused  of  passing  secrets  to 
the  Russians.  It  was  Rogers'  opinion  that 
Chambers  was  telling  the  truth  that  helped 
Nlxon  make  up  his  mind  to  pursue  the  Hiss 
case. 

Rogers  and  Nlxon  became  close  friends. 
The  attorney  helped  the  politician  In  his 
1952  campaign  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  Then 
he  worked  with  Nlxon  In  trying  to  stifle  the 
Red-hunting  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of 
Wisconsin  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

In  1955,  when  President  Elsenhower  suf- 
fered a  serious  heart  attack,  Nixon  relied 
on  Rogers,  then  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
for  advice  and  even  took  refuge  against  the 
press  In  Rogers'  suburban  home. 

Rogers  served  as  Attorney  General  during 
General  Eisenhower's  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent. He  traveled  with  Nlxon  during  the 
1960  presidential  campaign. 

In  Sept.  1958  then  Attorney  General  Rogers 
was  given  a  testimonial  dinner  at  Massena, 
when  he  was  honored  as  the  first  native  son 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  to  have  attained 
Cabinet  rank.  We  were  on  the  committee 
which  arranged  the  dinner  and  met  Bill 
Rogers  for  the  first  time.  We  thought  he  was 
a  most  attractive  and  impressive  person.  He 
is  handsome,  witty,  warm  and  friendly.  He 
Invited  us  to  call  on  him  In  Washington 
which  we  did  one  time  and  later  saw  him 
again  after  he  had  resigned  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral when  John  Kennedy  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  was  practicing  in  New  York.  We  al- 
ways found  him  a  stimulating  and  extremely 
gracious  person  completely  without  any 
preteuse  or  sense  of  his  own  Importance.  He 
was  unassuming  and  modest  despite  his 
great  success  while  still  a  young  man.  We 
always  found  him  deeply  Interested  In  St. 
Lawrence  County  and  his  boyhood  friends 
here. 

Mrs.  Merhl  Doren  of  our  staff  wrote  one  of 
her  typically  excellent  stories  about  Bill 
Rogers  in  yesterday's  Journal.  She  talked  to 
Mr.  Hugh  C.  Williams  who  was  principal  of 
Canton  High  School  when  Bill  Rogers  was 
a  student  there  during  his  last  two  years  of 
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high  school.  She  also  talked  to  Mrs.  Williams 
who  was  then  Miss  Claire  Gage  and  speech 
instructor  at  the  school  at  the  time.  Mrs. 
Doren  told  us:  "I  thought  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  might  remember  BUI  Rogers  as  a 
young  hell  raiser"  or  possibly  some  kind  of 
a  major  problem.  To  my  disappointment  they 
didn't.  They  remembered  him  as  a  very  good 
student,  very  bright,  well  behaved  and  no 
problem  at  all.  I  was  disappointed.  So  often 
a  great  success  like  Bill  Rogers  has  skeletons 
in  his  youthful  closet  and  youthful  escapades 
which  make  a  good  story.  He  was  so  well  be- 
haved that  no  one  suspected  he  would  ever 
become  Secretary  of  State." 

Bill  Rogers  Joins  three  other  Northern  New 
Yorkers  who  reached  the  exalted  position  of 
Secretary  of  State:  Secretary  Kellogg  who 
was  bom  In  Potsdam,  moved  to  Minnesota 
with  his  family  when  a  small  boy,  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Coolidge; 
Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Woodrow  Wilson;  John  Foster 
Dulles  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

St.  Lawrence  County  and  Northern  New 
York  are  proud  of  Bill  Rogers  and  sincerely 
wish  him  a  highly  successful  career  in  the 
high  position  to  which  he  has  been  named. 
Those  who  know  Bill  Rogers  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will   be  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 

— F.  R.  L. 

[Prom  the  Pulaski  (N.Y.)   Democrat] 
William  Pierck  Rogers 

The  State  of  New  York  has  provided  many 
political  leaders  of  national  prominence  over 
the  years.  Every  resident  can  easily  compile 
a  long  list  of  men  from  this  state  who  have 
held  high  posts  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  addition  to  those  men  elected 
to  Congress. 

William  Pierce  Rogers,  who  will  be  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  administration  of  Rich- 
ard Nlxon,  Is  a  New  York  State  man,  and  of 
even  greater  interest  to  Pulaski  residents,  he 
is  a  North  Country  man. 

Rogers  was  born  in  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  on  June  23,  1913,  lived  in  Canton, 
where  he  was  first  in  his  high  school  grad- 
uating class;  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  from  Colgate  and  his  Bachelor  of 
Law  Degree  from  Cornell  Law  School  in  1937. 
He  served  as  a  Lt.  Commander  In  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

William  Rogers  became  part  of  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey's  staff  and  later  achieved 
prominence  as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate War  Frauds  Investigating  Committee. 
He  was  Assistant  Attorney  General  under 
Herbert  Brownell  and  became  Attorney  Gen- 
eral during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Four  other  Secretaries  of  State  have  had 
North  Country  ties.  John  W.  Poster,  who 
owned  property  at  Henderson  Harbor,  served 
imder  President  Benjamin  Harrison.  His 
daughter.  Eleanor,  married  Robert  Lansing 
of  Watertown.  who  became  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's Secretary  of  State.  Another  daughter 
of  Poster's,  Edith,  married  Reverend  Doctor 
Allen  Dulles  whose  son,  John  Foster  Dulles 
served  under  Eisenhower.  Prank  Billings  Kel- 
logg, who  was  born  in  Potsdam  In  1856  was 
Secretary  of  State  In  the  administration  of 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

The  rural  and  recreational  land  areas  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  have  brought 
forth  many  men  of  strong  character  and  of 
high  caliber. 

The  people  of  the  North  Country  are  proud 
that  President-elect  Nixon  has  selected  Wil- 
liam Pierce  Rogers  to  become  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
our  prayers  and  best  wishes  go  with  him  as 
he  assumes  his  high  office. 

[From  the  Massena  (N.Y.)  Observer] 
William  P.  Rogers  as  Secretary  or  STA'rE 
Selection  of  WUUam  P.  Rogers,  native  of 
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Norfolk,  by  President-elect  Nlxon  as  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  new  administration 
pleases  everybody  throughout  the  area. 

But  this  appointment  Is  more  than  the 
recognition  of  the  ability  of  a  man  who  was 
borr^  in  Norfolk,  graduated  from  Canton 
High  School,  Cornell  University  Law  School 
and  has  since  held  responsible  positions  in 
government  and  In  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  more  than  Just  recognition  of  the 
splendid  Job  Mr.  Rogers  did  as  attorney  gen- 
eral in  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration. 

This  appointment  is  assurance  that  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  will  be  conducted 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

President-elect  Nlxon  wants  a  successful 
administration;  he  wants  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  them 
.1.?  much  as  possible. 

And  he  Is  selecting  top  men  on  his  team. 

William  F.  Rogers,  our  man  from  Norfolk, 
is  a  top  man  for  this  Job. 

(From    the    Oswego    County    (Mexico.    N.Y.) 

Weeklies! 

U.S.  Secretary    of    State    From    Northern 

New  York 

Secretary  of  State,  William  P.  Rogers  of 
Canton,  New  York  is  the  fifth  United  States 
.Secretary  of  State  In  history  to  have  upstate 
New  York  ties. 

Secretary  Rogers  was  born  In  Norfolk,  New 
York  on  June  23,  1913.  He  graduated  from 
Canton  High  School  and  received  his  BA 
degree  from  Colgate  University  in  Hamilton, 
New  York.  He  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1937. 

Upstate  New  Yorkers  should  be  proud  that 
these  Important  men  In  history  were  from 
our  area. 

[From  the  Jefferson  County   (Adams,  N.Y.) 

Journal] 

The  New  Secretary  of  State 

William  Pierce  Rogers,  born  In  Norfolk, 
Northern  New  York  on  June  23,  1913.  will  be- 
come the  third  secretary  of  state  from  this 
i.rea  when  he  takes  office  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Richard  M.  Nlxon  on  Monday,  Jan.  20. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  leaders  In  the  federal 
government  have  three  times  chosen  their 
secretary  of  state  from  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  first  named  was  Robert  Lansing 
in  the  World  War  I  Woodrow  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, and  then  John  Poster  Dulles  in  the 
Elsenhower  era.  Both  were  from  Watertown, 
New  York,  and  both  served  with  distinction 
through  some  of  the  most  trying  times  the 
Republic  has  ever  known. 

William  P.  Rogers,  a  lawyer  who  has  had 
wide  experience  before  the  bar  and  in  gov- 
ernment office,  will  also  serve  during  some  of 
the  most  critical  times  of  the  nation  as  did 
his  predecessors  from  Northern  New  York. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  when  his 
chapter  in  history  is  written  he  will  rank 
with  Lansing  and  Dulles  as  among  the 
greatest  Secretaries  of  State;  all  three  men 
born  within  70  miles  of  Adams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  other  northern  New 
York  newspapers  recalled  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' boyhood,  calling  upon  the  memories 
of  old-time  friends  and  neighbors. 

the    ST.   LAWRENCE    PLAINDEALER,   CANTON,    N.T. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Plaindealer  which 
Is  published  in  Canton,  N.Y.,  the  com- 
munity where  Mr.  Rogers  spent  part  of 
his  boyhood,  reflected  the  pride  felt  by 
the  long-time  friends  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  letters  to  Canton  resi- 
dents, said  "I  v.'ill  never  forget  what  won- 
derful people  there  are  m  Canton,"  the 
newspaper  reported. 

The  Plaindealer  noted  Mr.  Rogers  was 
graduated  first  in  liis  class  from  Canton 
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High  School  where  he  played  varsity 
basketball  and  managed  the  school  foot- 
ball team.  A  close  friend  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Bewkes,  imder  whom  he  had  studied  at 
Colgate  University,  Mr.  Rogers  returned 
to  Canton  in  1959  to  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  law  degree  from  St.  Law- 
rence University  during  the  Bewkes  pres- 
idency there. 

Canton  residents  recalled  Mr.  Rogers' 
pleasing  personality  as  a  boy.  Among 
them  cited  by  the  Plaindealer  is  Atwood 
Manley  who  recalled: 

I  remember  him  as  a  handsome,  polite  boy 
who  used  to  walk  past  otir  home  on  his  way  to 
High  School  every  day,  often  eating  an  apple 
as  he  walked. 

Dr.  Bewkes,  now  retired,  recalled: 

Mr.  Rogers  was  an  extremely  able  lawyer, 
with  a  very  broad  legal  base.  As  a  student  he 
WHS  quick,  bright,  and  later,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Elsenhower,  he  proved  to  be 
a  very  able,  tough  negotiator,  tied  to  no  man. 

Another  Canton  friend,  Roy  H.  Bassett, 
remembers  Bill  Rogers'  early  days  in 
northern  New  York  and  recalled  'He 
always  was  a  leader  when  he  was  a  boy 
here,"  recalled  the  Plaindealer. 

THE     ADIRONDACK     DAILY     ENTERPRISE,     SARANAC 
lake.    N.Y. 

The  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise  of 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  reported  a  glimpse 
back  into  Mr.  Rogers'  early  days  as  a 
businessman.  Danny  Sheehan.  a  Saranac 
Lake  friend,  remembers  Bill  Rogers  with 
a  fondness  that  time  fails  to  diminish. 

"Young  Bill,"  as  Mr.  Sheehan  refers  to 
him,  was  a  15 -year-old  junior  high  school 
student  when  he  asked  if  he  could  join 
the  mobile  summer  photography  unit 
operated  by  Mr.  Sheehan  and  a  partner 
who  specialized  in  taking  pictures  of 
business  houses  and  personnel  and  sell- 
ing the  finished  photos  back  lo  the  own- 
ers in  lots  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

Bill  Rogers  got  reluctant  permission 
from  his  parents  to  take  the  summer  job 
and  traveled  through  towns  from  Mas- 
.sena,  N.Y.,  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  taking  inc- 
ture  orders  and  setting  up  appointments 
for  the  camera  specialists  who  followed. 

Some  days,  the  Enterprise  commented, 
Mr.  Rogers  was  picked  to  hold  the  ex- 
plosive flash  powder  tray  and  once  or 
twice  scorched  a  ceiling  causing  the  crew 
to  move  on  faster  than  usual. 

Mr.  Sheehan  recalls  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  quick  to  learn.  The 
Entei-prise  said: 

Tell  him  something  once  and  that  was  It. 
He  must  have  developed  a  phonographic  mind 
from  taking  pictures  with  our  company. 


LET   US   SAVE  THE   LIVING:    IRAQI 
GOVERNMENT,  PLEASE  NOTE 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  14  men  are 
dead  because  the  revolutionary  court  of 
the  Government  of  Iraq  so  decreed.  Tliese 
deaths,  against  the  canons  of  law,  rea- 
son, and  humanity,  are  irreversible.  Nine 
of  these  men  were  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
What  of  the  remaining  Jews  in  Iraq? 
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The  Jewish  cocjununity  once  numbered 
150,000  in  Iraq.  Now  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2,500.  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
that  of  the  2,500,  hundreds  are  in  jaU. 
Others  are  under  house  arrest.  All  of 
them  are  subject  to  curfews  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  deprivation.  The  Iraqi 
Government  wil^  not  let  them  leave.  They 
are  imprisoned  rwithin  a  land  that  will 
neither  permit  them  to  live  a  normsd  life 
nor  permit  thetn  to  seek  other  lands 
where  they  can  begin  anew  their  shat- 
tered lives. 

In  short,  the  ( Jews  of  Iraq  are  being 
held  6is  hostages]  in  a  conflict  not  of  their 
making,  only  beaause  they  are  Jews.  Cer- 
tainly the  worlq  is  not  so  bereft  of  con- 
science that  itt  cannot,  through  the 
medlimi  of  international  agencies,  devise 
ways  and  meani  of  persuading  and  in- 
fluencing the  Irtqi  Government  to  per- 
mit the  remainjing  fragment  of  Iraq's 
Jews  to  depart. 

We  have  every  reason  to  fear  that 
these  will  not  h|e  the  only  hangings.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  another  trial  behind 
closed  doors  is  jalready  in  process  and 
are  accused  of  working 
10  these  accused  are,  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  pattern  has  already 
been  set.  Th»e  are  willing  hands 
throughout  the  world  ready  to  give  asy- 
lum. It  is  at  leist  conceivable  that  the 
government  of  jraq  would  not  be  com- 
pletely deaf  to  doncerted  world  opinion. 
At  the  very  minimum,  we  must  try. 

The  condemnation  by  our  State  E>e- 
partment  was  fiithrlght.  The  people  of 
the  United  Statfs  were  quick  to  applaud 
the  vigorous  statement  of  Secretary 
Rogers.  We  have  set  an  example  which 
others  will  surely  follow.  Let  the  nations 
of  the  world  now  join  together  in  the 
recsue  of  the  living  Jews.  All  govern- 
ments who  hate  engaged  in  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jew^  have  claimed  this  to  be 
an  internal  matler.  Is  it,  or  is  it  a  matter 
of  the  collective]  humanity  of  mankind? 


that  the  suspect 
with  the  CIA. 


ECOLOGY    ANp    THE    INTERRELA- 
TION OF  THE  SCIENCES 


HON.  JOHH  0.  MARSH,  JR. 


O^    VQtGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 


Mr.  MARSH. 


Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 


more,  public  attsntion  is  being  directed 


toward  the  field 
the  interrelation 


that    rather 
our  society  and 


OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


of  human  ecology  and 
of  the  sciences,  the  ad- 
vancement of  te;hnology  and  the  forces 
of  change  on  mi,n  and  his  environment. 
It  is  becomini!  increasingly  apparent 
th^  being  independent, 
our  economy  is  inter- 


dependent. No  1  anger  can  areas  of  Dur 
national  life  be  considered  wholly  de- 
tached and  isolated  from  other  parts  of 
our  society  because,  invariably,  there 
are  substantial  iilde  and  filter-down  ef- 
fects that  go  f aij  beyond  areas  of  imme- 
diate concern. 

One  of  the  flr^  conferences  on  human 
ecology  was  conducted  at  Airlie  House 
near  Warrentoni  Va.  I  think  it  signif- 
landmark   step  should 
Commonwealth   of   Vir- 


icant  that  this 
occur   in    the 


ginia,    which    traditionally    has   placed 


great  emphasis 


on  history  and  conser- 
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vation  of  natural  and  human  resources. 
I  believe  the  remarks  of  Charles  O. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Administrator,  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service,  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  are  most  significant,  and 
place  in  perspective  the  question  of  hu- 
man ecology  in  a  ipodern  technological 
society.  For  this  reason,  I  wanted  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Remarks  bt  Chables  C.  Johnson,  Jb. 

First,  let  me  again  say  bow  pleased  and 
grateful  I  am  to  have  you  here  at  this  Sym- 
posium. My  staff  and  I  look  forward  to  our 
discussions  with  you.  I  hope  that  In  the  years 
to  come  you  wUl  be  able  to  look  back  on 
these  few  days  as  a  gathering  of  minds  that 
truly  marked  a  turning  p>olnt  in  our  national 
approach  to  the  problems  of  human  ecology. 

The  Dep>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  established  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Environmental  Health  Service  to 
provide  a  new  and  broader  kind  of  national 
leadership  In  dealing  with  these  problems 
and  speclflcally  to  provide  that  focus  on 
man  without  which  all  ecological  considera- 
tions become  purely  academic. 

We  approach  our  new  task,  not  with  op- 
timism— for  no  one  who  looks  at  what  we 
have  done  to  ourselves  and  our  planet  In  a 
comparatively  few  years  can  be  guilty  of 
optimism — but  with  determination.  Secre- 
tary Cohen  has  charged  the  new  Service  with 
making  this  "a  cleaner,  safer,  more  health- 
ful land  for  all."  And  we  do  feel  sure  that  It 
can  be  done.  Man,  as  a  rational  being,  did  not 
set  out  deliberately  to  destroy  or  contaminate 
the  earth  that  gives  him  life,  and  surely  he 
cannot,  once  the  consequences  are  made 
clear,  persist  In  a  coiu^e  which  clearly  leads 
to  environmental  chaos  or  even  self-destruc- 
tion. We  are  therefore  moving  ahead  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  create  a  program 
whose  Impact  will  be  felt  throughout  our 
society. 

As  we  set  about  creating  such  a  program, 
we  need  the  best  advice,  the  best  guidance, 
possible.  That  Is  why  I  have  asked  this  out- 
standing group  to  come  together  and  con- 
sult with  us.  I  am  confident  you  will  be  able 
to  give  us  a  deeper  Insight  Into  the  man- 
environment  relationship,  assist  us  In  defin- 
ing the  constants  and  the  variables  of  hu- 
man ecology,  and  help  us  avoid  the  pitfalls 
which  surely  lie  ahead. 

We  live  In  troubled  times,  and  they  show 
all  too  clearly  the  terrible  Interplay  of  forces 
between  man  and  the  whole  blocommunlty 
of  which  he  Is  a  part.  We  find  ourselves  to- 
day catapulted  Into  a  new  kind  of  world 
which  we  approach  as  strangers  in  a  strange 
land.  At  times,  the  very  structure  of  society 
seems  In  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
torrent  of  technological  change  which  man 
has  set  In  motion  but  sometimes  seems  in- 
capable of  controlling.  Urbanization,  a  soar- 
ing population,  and  Inequities  nurtured  in 
the  darkness  of  the  past  and  long  Ignored 
have  released  a  slumbering  discontent  which 
jars  the  very  foundations  of  the  American 
dream.  In  our  cities,  this  discontent  has 
shown  itself  in  attempts  to  destroy  what  no 
longer  seems  tolerable.  Among  our  young 
people,  there  Is  a  kindred  frustration — and 
they  would  turn  their  backs  on  a  society 
which  they  find  "Irrelevant." 

In  the  year  1968,  the  greatest  nation  In 
the  world  must  face  a  harsh  and  frighten- 
ing fact:  In  spite  of  our  tremendous  ad- 
vances In  medicine.  In  science,  engineering, 
and  technology:  in  spite  of  a  lengthening 
span  of  human  life  through  Improved  health 
services  and  victories  over  communicable 
disease:  in  spite  of  afBuence  and  high  stand- 
ards of  living;  In  spite  of  all  these  things — 
perhaps  even  because  of  these  very  things 
— we  have  not  succeeded  In  creating  a 
physical,   social,   and   cultural  environment 
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In  which  we  can  find  that  satisfaction  for 
the  "whole  man"  which  was  surely  the  pur- 
pose of  all  oxu  strivings. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  environment, 
we  have  reached,  or  at  the  very  least  are 
rapidly  approaching,  a  critical  point.  Every 
year,  pollution  gets  worse,  rather  than  bet- 
ter: the  threat  from  unsafe  food,  drugs, 
water,  and  a  variety  of  consumer  products 
Is  Increasing;  the  quality  of  American  life, 
particularly  urban  life,  is  deteriorating  in 
a  morass  of  environmental  problems  so  com- 
plex as  to  appear  almost  beyond  remedy. 

In  the  image  of  our  adventurous  ancestors, 
we  are  always  drawn  to  the  distant  frontier 
and  find  It  easy  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  un- 
plowed  field  that  lies  In  front  of  us. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  potential 
miracles  of  organ  transplants — while  we  drop 
steadily  backward  in  such  measures  of 
medical  progress  as  Infant  mortality.  (We 
ranked  sixth  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  1950  and  by  1961  had  moved  down  to 
about  fifteenth  place.) 

We  are  about  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon — 
and  have  not  yet  figured  out  what  to  do 
with  the  growing  mountains  of  trash  that 
Utter  our  countryside. 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  question  the  value  of 
these  explorations  whether  they  be  In  space 
or  in  medicine — but  I  am  reminded,  and  I 
think  our  generation  needs  to  be  reminded, 
of  that  old  proverb:  "A  man  gazing  at  the 
stars  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  puddles  on  the 
road." 

Certainly  our  progress  in  meeting  human 
needs  has  been  great,  but  it  has  been  uneven 
and  our  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  our 
consumer  and  environmental  problems  has — 
as  the  saying  goes — been  worse  than  a  crime: 
It  has  been  a  blunder. 

Let  me,  very  briefly,  review  for  you  Just  p. 
few  more  of  the  problems  that  demand  our 
attention : 

Toxic  matter  is  being  released  into  the  air 
over  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  142  million  tons  a  year,  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a  ton  for  every  American.  It  comes 
from  90  million  motor  vehicles,  from  fac- 
tories, power  plants,  municipal  dumps  and 
backyard  incinerators. 

The  use  of  food  additives  to  Impart  flavor, 
color,  or  other  qualities  has  Increased  50  per- 
cent in  the  past  ten  years,  and  each  of  us 
now  consumes  an  average  of  three  pounds 
of  these  chemicals  yearly.  Pesticides  leave 
residues  on  food  crops,  and  traces  of  veteri- 
nary drugs  occur  In  meat,  milk  and  eggs — all 
this  in  addition  to  the  chemical  barrage  that 
reaches  us  from  other  parts  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Over  two  million  Americans  are  stricken 
with  Illness  each  year  from  microbiological 
contamination  of  food;  Increased  use  of 
"convenience"  foods  requiring  little  or  no 
heating  in  the  home  complicates  this 
problem. 

Not  counting  industrial  and  agricultural 
wastes,  we  discard  more  than  165  million 
tons  of  solid  wastes  every  year.  Auto  grave- 
yards mar  our  landscapes;  smoking,  foul- 
smelUng  dumps  pollute  the  air;  no-return 
bottles,  cans,  and  other  packaging  that  can- 
not be  recycled  create  mountains  of  trash. 
In  low-Income  urban  areas,  garbage  breeds 
rats,  disease,  and  filth. 

Every  year,  more  than  500  new  chemicals 
and  chemical  compounds  Eire  Introduced  Into 
Industry,  along  with  countless  operational 
Innovations;  thousands  of  workers  suffer 
from  cancer,  lung  disease,  hearing  loss,  der- 
matitis, or  other  preventable  diseases  be- 
cause Industry,  unions,  and  government  at 
all  levels  have  failed  to  give  really  adequate 
attention  to  occupational  hazards. 

Much  of  the  drinking  water  available  in 
our  Nation's  communities  is  of  unknown 
quality.  There  are  over  19  thousand  commu- 
nities whose  public  water  supplies  serve 
about  58  million  people  which  are  not  covered 
by  U.S.  Public  Health  standards.  About  750 
community  water  supplies  serving  about  92 
million  people  are  covered,  but  the  stand- 
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ards  themselves  need  updating,  particularly 
with  regard  to  chemical  contaminants. 

Accidents — many  of  them  Involving  haz- 
ardous products — take  the  lives  of  100,000 
Americans  every  year  and  injure  52  million 
more.  Some  3,000  deaths  occur  every  year 
from  accidental  Ingestion  of  poisons — most 
of  these  among  children. 

Radiation  as  an  environmental  hazard  is  a 
growing  threat  to  ours  and  future  genera- 
tions which  we  have  barely  begun  to  under- 
stand. Radiation  sources  are  now  to  be  found 
throughout  the  environment.  They  range 
from  the  large-scale  applications  of  nuclear 
energy,  particularly  in  electric  power  gen- 
eration, through  laser  and  microwave  tech- 
nology in  industry,  to  the  use  of  radionu- 
clides and  X-rays  In  the  healing  arts  and  the 
use  of  microwave  ovens  and  other  electronic 
equipment  in  the  home.  And  o\ir  scientific 
protection  against  radiation  Is  at  a  begin- 
ning stage  of  development. 

The  world  clamors  for  the  thousands  of 
new  miracle  drugs  which  our  pharmaceutical 
research  produces  to  treat  specific  disease 
fjroblems.  Yet  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  at 
testing,  labeling,  and  other  controls,  they 
often  produce  unforeseen  side  effects  and 
may  even  offer  sinister  genetic  threats.  What 
these  new  chemical  formulations  mean  In 
terms  of  the  total  chemical  barrage  to  which 
modern  man  Is  exposed  is  an  area  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  explore. 

Sclentist-phlloeophers  like  Dr.  Dubos  and 
others  in  this  distinguished  company  have 
pointed  out  for  years  the  hazards  of  our 
heedless  and  random  manipulation  of  the 
ecological  system.  As  a  Nation,  we  have  been 
slow  to  un(;ierstand,  and  even  slower  to  act — 
and  yet  we  have  not  remained  completely 
idle. 

For  some  years,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  has  been  engaged 
in  programs  to  assure  safe  food,  drugs,  and 
drinking  water:  to  control  air  p>ollution,  occu- 
pational disease,  radiation  hazards,  and  other 
environmental  threats.  In  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  attempted  to  adopt  a  broader,  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  these  problems. 
We  have  established  a  national  laboratory  for 
environmental  health  research.  We  have  tried 
several  organizational  alignments  in  »n  ef- 
fort to  create  more  effective  action.  We  have 
recognized  that  several  of  our  diverse  ac- 
tivities— in  food  protection,  sanitation,  safe 
drugs,  clean  air,  and  the  like — all  relate  to 
the  same  overwhelming  problem,  the  prob- 
lem of  man's  ability  or  Inability  to  adapt  to 
an  envlroiunent  which  he  himself  is  sub- 
jecting to  constant  change. 

But  although  our  perception  of  the  man- 
environment  relationship  matured  and  clari- 
fied and  although  our  sense  of  urgency  grew. 
we  In  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  no  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation — seemed  unable 
to  translate  this  new  understanding  and 
urgency  Into  meaningful  action,  with  man — 
the  whole  man — as  the  focus  of  our  efforts. 

Even  as  the  holistic  nature  of  the  man- 
environment  relationship  became  an  article 
of  faith  with  us,  we  somehow  still  remained 
too  often  locked  into  narrow,  categorical  ap- 
proaches to  our  environmental  problems. 
And  in  spite  of  broader  concepts  of  human 
health  and  a  growing  understanding  of  the 
whole  man,  we  have  unquestionably  limited 
ourselves  to  too  narrow  and  rigid  a  definition 
of  environmental  health.  We  have  thought 
that  before  we  could  prove  health  hazards  in 
the  environment  we  had  to  be  able  to  count 
the  corpses — and  furthermore  to  establish 
a  direct.  Incontrovertible  causal  relationship, 
based  on  Immutable  scientific  data  in  strict 
accordance  with  Koch's  Postulates.  Unfortu- 
nately, In  an  envlromnent  of  multiple  Im- 
pacts, direct.  Incontrovertible  causal  rela- 
tionships between  health  and  individual  in- 
sults are  difficult  to  define  even  when  the 
evidence  is  abundantly  clear.  Furthermore, 
science  Is  never  Immutable;  what  we  know 
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today  Is  always  modified  by  what  we  learn 
tomorrow. 

Unless  our  Nation  learns  and  learns  quickly 
to  apply  the  scientific  knowledge  we  have — 
and  It  wUl  always  be  Incomplete — to  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  we  are  courting 
inevitable  disaster. 

We  in  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
at  last  in  our  organizational  structure,  taken 
Into  account  the  interdependence  and  Inter- 
relatedness  of  all  environmental  factors  In 
their  effect  on  man.  We  have  brought  to- 
gether In  a  situation  In  which  they  can  be 
mutually  supportive  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  and  the  Environmental 
Control  Administration.  We  intend  to  provide 
coordination  to  our  total  effort.  We  want  to 
assure  that  no  Important  line  of  research  is 
neglected.  And,  most  importantly,  we  want 
to  consolidate  all  that  we  know  today — and 
all  the  knowledge  that  we  can  develop  in 
the  future — Into  a  sensible,  revealing  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  to  man  In  the 
contemporary  environment. 

It  Is  our  purpose  to  define  as  weU  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  enunciate  as  clearly  as  possible, 
the  effect  on  man — the  combined  and  total 
effect  wherever  this  can  be  determined  with 
some  degree  of  validity — of  the  various  en- 
vlroiunental  Impacts  to  which  he  Is  sub- 
jected. We  Intend  to  give  first  priority  to  the 
development  of  broad  environmental  criteria 
based  on  our  current  understanding  of  hu- 
man health  and  well  being;  we  hope  such 
criteria  can  become  the  baseline  for  the 
thousands  of  dally  decisions.  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sector,  which  determine 
the  kind  of  world  we  live  in. 

We  suffer  no  illusion,  either  as  to  our  own 
limitations  or  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  We 
cannot  manage  the  environment,  and  no 
single  agency  of  government  can  do  so.  For 
Just  as  every  human  activity  has  contributed 
to  our  environmental  problems,  every  human 
activity — probably  without  exception — is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  Involved  in  their  solution. 

No  agency  of  government  can  single- 
handedly  design  and  build  transportation 
systems,  and  cities,  and  industrial  plants;  it 
cannot  remove  pollution  from  the  air,  and 
assure  pure  drinking  water,  and  uncontaml- 
nated  food.  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  cannot  single- 
handedly  rebuild  our  ghettos,  or  update  our 
sewage  systems,  or  eliminate  the  noise  and 
stress  and  crowding  that  mar  the  quality  of 
our  llfes.  It  cannot  construct  a  safe  and 
healthful  environment  for  every  American. 

But  we  in  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service  can  provide 
the  focus  on  human  health  and  welfare 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
these  vitally  important  goals.  And  all  Ameri- 
cans, working  together,  can  transform  the 
face  of  the  nation.  If  we  are  determined  to 
put  science  and  technology  to  work  to  solve 
the  very  problems  which  science  and  tech- 
nology have  created. 

We  Intend  to  use  those  regulatory  author- 
ities vested  In  us  fully  and  fairly,  and  to  seek 
new  authorities  where  we  find  they  are 
needed.  We  Intend  to  work  closely  with  in- 
dustry and  government  of  all  levels  to  achieve 
prevention  or  control  of  environmental  haz- 
ards. We  Intend  to  work  with  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  to  help  them  develop  broad, 
effective  environmental  and  consumer  pro- 
tection programs.  And,  as  I  emphasized 
earlier,  we  Intend  to  develop  criteria  which 
can  guide  their  action. 

We  Intend  to  become  the  spokesman,  not 
Just  for  conservation  or  pollution  abatement 
or  food  and  drug  protection  or  sanitation, 
but  for  man  the  citizen  and  consumer.  We 
intend  to  become  the  advocate  and  spokes- 
man for  human  ecological  wisdom  applied 
throughout  our  society. 

We  intend  to  make  common  cause  with  all 
the  other  organizations  and  movements  that 
are  concerned  with  any  aspect  of  the  envl- 
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ronmental  problem.  And  we  hope  that  by 
providing  a  more  meaningful  focus  on  man. 
we  can  weld  all  these  separate  approaches 
Into  a  coherent  and  effective  design  for  na- 
tional action. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  general 
public  concern  about  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. Increasingly,  as  environmental 
deterioration  has  more  and  more  affected 
the  lives  of  all,  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  all 
has  created  a  demand  for  more  sensible  use 
of  the  environment.  Universities  and  other 
private  organizations  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  problem.  State  i.nd  local  gov- 
ernments have  established  programs  to  cope 
with  various  aspects  of  It.  Industry  has 
shown  Increasing  awareness  of  Its  responsi- 
bilities. Throughout  the  Federal  structure, 
agencies  charged  with  such  matters  as  trans- 
portation, natural  resources,  city  planning, 
and  agriculture,  are  thinking  In  terms  oi 
environmental  Impact  and  striving  to  recon- 
cile their  actions  with  some  elusive  principle 
of  ecological  wisdom. 

And  yet,  our  national  efforts  have  not  been 
effective  In  holding  back  the  tide  of  en- 
vironmental ills.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
failed,  I  think,  to  grasp  the  complete  mean- 
ing of  what  Dr.  Dubos  and  others  have  tried 
to  tell  us — that  the  object  of  our  concern 
Is,  or  certainly  ought  to  be.  man.  I  our 
search  for  neat,  single  solutions  to  neat, 
single  problems,  we  have  tended  to  classify 
them  as  though  they  were  parts  of  an  exer- 
cise in  planetary  property  management.  We 
have  looked  too  long  through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  telescope,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the 
principal  figure  which  should  demand  our 
attention — ma.n  himself.  As  Action  is  the 
child  of  Thought,  obsolete  thinking  has 
produced — in  accordance  with  the  immu- 
table laws  of  Nature — obsolete  actions. 

If  we  are  going  to  replace  outworn  atti- 
tudes virlth  new  ones,  all  of  the  disciplines 
and  Institutions  who  in  the  past  have  been 
concerned  with  man's  environment  must  re- 
examine their  traditional  positions.  In  the 
field  of  public  health,  only  a  few  pioneers 
have  shown  real  concern  for  the  important 
role  of  environmental  factors  in  the  causation 
of  disease  and  disability.  We  set  up  clinics 
In  rural  and  city  slums  where  we  patiently 
treat  and  re-treat  the  same  child  for  re- 
curring bouts  of  diarrhea,  for  Instance — 
without  ever  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
environmental  source  of  the  Infection.  We 
set  up  mental  health  clinics  which  try  to 
mitigate  the  terrible  effects  of  poverty  and 
Ignorance  and  degradation,  but  regard  an. 
attack  on  the  causes  as  beyond  cur  prov- 
ince. Too  many  public  health  workers  in 
short,  are  still  capable  of  showing  genuine 
compassion  for  the  person  who  is  already 
111  or  injured,  coupled  with  genuine  Indif- 
ference to  the  environmental  causes. 

For  years,  our  conservationists  have  been 
"voices  crying  In  the  wilderness"  maintain- 
ing the  ecological  truth  that  man  cannot  be 
totally  estranged  from  the  natural  world 
and  remain  whole.  They  have  helped  stem 
the  tide  of  devastation.  But  their  efforts, 
too,  must  be  attuned  to  a  broader  ecological 
view — that  relates  the  "Natural  environ- 
ment" to  the  "Man-Made"  urban  environ- 
ment In  truly  meaningful  ways.  Pesticides 
do  threaten  the  balance  of  Nature,  and  water 
pollution  Is  Indeed  destroying  aquatic  life, 
and  the  effect  of  sonic  booms  will  assuredly 
be  felt  by  wildlife  in  our  wilderness  areas. 
But  all  of  these  things.  It  must  be  made 
clear,  are  Important  fundamentally  because 
they  have  sooner  or  later  an  adverse  effect 
on  man  himself. 

Those  who  are  concerned  primarily  with 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
world  about  us  are  In  possession  of  a  higher 
order  of  ecological  grace  than  most  of  the 
rest  of  us,  for  they  never  forget  that  "man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  But  their 
efforts,  too,  must  be  taken  In  awareness  of 
the    complex    interrelatedness    of    all    en- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prevent  oU  tankers  with  oil  for  Rhodesia 
from  reaching  Belra,  a  Mozambique  port,  "by 
force  IX  necessary":  the  UN  imposition  of 
selective  mandatory  sanctions  on  Dec.  16, 
1966  and  Increased  mandatory  sanctions  on 
May  29,  1968,  all  of  this  supported  and  im- 
plemented with  devastating  detail  by  the 
United  States.  And  the  vote  on  Nov.  7,  1968. 
by  the  UN  General  Assembly,  bringing  this 
closer  to  a  serious  crisis  -and  another  war.  as 
reported  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  8th. 
"to  strengthen  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
extend  them  to  Include  Portgual  and  South 
Africa  and  demand  that  Britain  use  force 
to  bring  down  the  regime  of  Prime  Minister 
Ian  D.  Smith."  Only  9  nations  opposed- 
Australia,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands. New  Zealand,  Portugal.  South  Africa. 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

What  is  this  all  about?  What  are  the 
Issues?  Why  did  It  build  up  to  this  Inter- 
national danger  point?  It  is  important  U> 
know  so  that  we  can  either  back  the  U.S. 
position  or  get  it  changed. 

The  details  have  been  studied  In  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  Information  gathered  In 
books,  reports,  pamphlets,  letters,  speeches 
and  documents  of  all  sorts,  including  several 
hundred  pages  recently  received  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

This  paper  will  review.  In  summary  foiim. 
these  matters: 

I.  The  settling  and  economic  development 

of  Rhodesia;  ^  , 

II.  The  characterisUcs  and  tribal  nature  of 

the  Africans: 

III.  Several  different  developments  of  po- 
litical organization  in  Rhodesia; 

IV.  The  Rhodeslan  way  (the  principle  ol 
merit)  its  constitution,  education  and  voting 
franchise  requirements; 

V.  A  17  point  chronological  summary  ol 
developments  In  Rhodesia  and  with  the  Brit- 
ish   United  Nations  and  United  States; 

VI.  The  new  proposed  constitution  for 
Rhodesia,  the  Internal  situation,  the  Com- 
munist aspect; 

VII.  A  critical  look  at  the  main  arguments 
advanced  to  Justify  actions  taken; 

VIII.  A  concluding  statement  by  Dean 
Acheson. 

I.    THB    SETTLING    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 
OF  RHODESIA 

Africa  as  a  whole  Is  3  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  The  part  generally  referred  to 
as  Southern  Africa  Is  nearly  V'a  of  It  and  lies 
below  the  Congo  and  Tanzania.  It  runs 
2000  miles  from  about  7*  south  down 
to  the  tip  at  35°.  It  Includes  Portuguese  An- 
gola and  Mozambique,  Zambia  (formerly 
Northern  Rhodesia),  Malawi  (Nyasaland). 
Rhodesia,  Botswana  (Bechuanaland),  South 
Africa  and  Its  mandate  South  West  Africa. 
Rhodesia  is  about  500  miles  each  way,  as  big 
as  New  England.  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia together;   the  size  of  California. 

It  is  mostly  high  plateau  country,  300O- 
5000  feet  altitude,  the  climate  like  Southern 
California.  There  Is  also  a  fertile  lower  part, 
the  "lowveld".  Rainfall  is  generally  good, 
there  are  few  droughts,  floods  or  cyclones. 
The  Zambezi  River  on  the  north  Is  the 
boundary  with  Zambia,  the  Limpopo  River 
the  border  with  South  Africa. 

The  site  of  Zimbabwe  Is  evidence  of  an 
early  Indigenous  Rhodeslan  civilization  be- 
tween the  9th  and  13th  centuries  A.D.  They 
were  driven  out  by  waves  of  Bantu  from  the 
north  who  are  the  main  foundations  of  the 
Africans  of  Rhodesia.  They  are  of  two  tribal 
groups,  the  Mashona  In  the  center  and 
north,  the  older  and  larger  tribe,  and  the 
Matabele  in  the  southwest  around  Bulawayo. 
The  latter  came  from  the  South  African 
warrior  Zulu  tribe.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Africans  are  Christians. 

In  1888  Cecil  Rhodes  got  a  concession  for 
mineral  rights  and  all  of  Southern  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  were  proclaimed  a  British 
sphere  of  influence.  In  1890  there  were  about 
400,000  Africans.  The  British  settlers  ran  the 
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covmtry  until  1923  when  it  was  formally  an- 
nexed by  Great  Britain  and  granted  self  gov- 
ernment. Today  there  are  4,400,000  Africans, 
235,000  Europeans  (whites),  23,000  other 
ethnic  groups.  About  500,000  of  the  Afri- 
cans come  from  nearby  countries  to  work  for 
a  few  months  and  then  retiirn  to  their  own 
tribes. 

Rhodesia  Is  a  country  of  private  enterprise. 
It  has  had  more  exports  than  imports. 

In  mining,  It  has  the  world's  largest  metal- 
lurgical deposit  of  chrome.  It  has  the  world's 
greatest  deposit  and  Is  the  principal  world 
producer  of  lithium.  It  has  the  world's  big- 
gest single  deposit  of  coal  with  one  vein 
about  30  feet  thick.  It  Is  the  third  largest 
world  producer  of  asbestos.  With  sanctions, 
the  U..S  no  longer  bought  high  grade  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  but  turned  to  the  USSR,  the 
only  other  major  producer,  for  lower  grade 
ore.  In  1968  the  latter  raised  the  price  some 
20%. 

In  agriculture,  ownership  of  farming  land 
Is  of  three  kinds:  European  areas  restricted 
to  ownership  by  Europeans:  Tribal  Trust 
Lands  restricted  to  African  use  In  accordance 
with  tribal  customs  and  usages;  and  African 
purchase  areas  which  can  be  purchased  only 
by  Africans.  European  owners  may  apply  to 
have  their  lands  converted  Into  lands  avail- 
able for  African  purchase  but  Tribal  Trust 
lands  cannot  be  transferred  to  European 
ownership.  There  Is  extensive  help  for  Af- 
rican farmers.  Including  that  given  by  white 
farmers  to  their  nearby  African  neighbors 
In  such  ways  as  use  of  machinery  and  in- 
struction In  modern  methods. 

Tobacco  was  more  than  half  of  all  agri- 
cultural earnings.  It  was  hard  hit  by  sanc- 
tions, since  most  was  sold  to  Great  Britain. 
The  government  had  to  buy  and  store  It. 
A  crash  program  of  diversification  was  be- 
gun. Other  crops  are  sugar,  cotton,  maize, 
groundnuts,  tea,  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits, 
with  wheat  and  coffee  now  started. 

Cattle  In  1965  amounted  to  3V2  million 
head,  more  than  half  of  them  owned  by 
Africans.  There  Is  enough  production  of  pigs, 
milk  and  cheese  for  home  use  and  export. 
There  is  large  scale  forestratlon  and  growing 
paper  manufacturing. 

II.  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  TRIBAL  NATURE  OF 
THE    AFRICANS 

After  the  whites  came  In  1890  the  warlike 
Matabele  continued  to  fight  the  more  numer- 
ous but  more  peaceful  Mashona  as  they  had 
for  years.  Then  a  small  white  force  helped 
the  Mashona  defeat  the  Matabele.  However, 
the  latter  rose  again  In  much  the  way  that 
the  American  Indians  attacked  our  early 
settlers  here,  and  In  1896  killed  103  unsus- 
pecting white  men  and  their  families.  A 
force  of  2000  whites  and  600  black  troops  put 
down  that  uprising.  Then  the  Mashona  sxir- 
prlsed  everyone  by  rising.  Both  African 
groups  thought  the  white  man  was  weak  and 
the  Mashona  did  not  want  to  pay  the  price  if 
the  Matabele  should  win  and  again  be  able 
to  beat  up  the  Mashonas.  The  same  methods 
were  used  as  more  recently  In  Kenya.  Serv- 
ants thought  to  be  faithful  suddenly  killed 
women  and  children,  prospectors  and  farm- 
ers. 

At  this  point  Cecil  Rhodes  took  a  small 
unprotected  party  Including  two  women,  to 
meet  the  Matabele  chiefs.  In  some  amazing 
way  he  Induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  Mashona  and  the  settlers  were  no  longer 
attacked.  Thus  began  70  years  of  peaceful 
living  together  between  the  tribes  themselves 
and  with  the  whites.  Yet  people  who  live 
there  say  that  the  tribal  feuds  still  simmer, 
that  If  there  were  "Instant  Democracy",  the 
Mashona  cou'.d  impose  their  majority  rule  by 
vote  which  the  Matabele  would  never  accept. 
Tribal  wart  could  come  again,  as  In  Nigeria 
today.  Both  groups  have  had  the  white  man's 
protection  and  want  it  to  continue.  The 
whites  also  kept  out  other  tribes  who  raided 
both  these  tribes  for  slaves.  The  two  rebel- 
lions cost  the  whites  about  one-tenth  of 
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their  numbers,  a  percentage  loss  not  equalled 
in  our  wars. 

Practices  of  the  Africans  are  laden  with 
Buperstltutlon  and  traditional  ways  of  doing 
things.  A  handful  of  bones,  cast  by  night 
upon  the  floor  of  a  native  hut,  still  will  evoke 
an  unimaginable  terror.  In  a  drought  one 
tribe  sacrifices  a  child  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Rain  God.  Another  kills  bulls  as  a  sacrifice 
to  their  ancestors.  Parents  universally  sold 
and  still  sell  daughters  for  marriage.  The 
price  of  one  girl  is  5  cows.  We  saw  supersti- 
tion when  we  visited  In  Kenya  In  1960.  An 
African  worker  came  to  our  host  saying  he 
must  move  from  the  district.  Pay  and  every- 
thing were  alright  but  a  certain  kind  of  hawk 
had  landed  on  his  hut.  That  was  a  bad  omen 
and  meant  that  he  must  burn  down  the  hut 
and  leave  the  area. 

Another  instance  shows  the  depth  of  their 
beliefs.  The  Mau  Mau  sent  fire  arrows  Into 
the  thatched  roofs  of  the  huts  and  burned 
them  down,  and  they  also  easily  entered  the 
huts  to  kill  with  knives  in  the  dark.  Our  host 
Bill  offered  all  his  Africans  cinder  block 
homes.  These  could  not  be  burned.  Their 
doors  and  windows  could  be  barred.  He  of- 
fered to  provide  all  the  material  free  and  as 
each  man  built  his  house  he  would  pay  him 
the  same  as  though  working  In  the  fields. 
The  offer  was  unanimously  turned  down.  The 
reason,  when  a  person  died  in  a  hut  It  was 
necessary  to  bum  it  down.  They  could  not 
burn  down  cinder  block  homes  so  they  could 
not  accept  them  to  live  In  even  though  it 
would  save  them  from  the  Mau  Mau. 

People  who  have  lived  long  with  the  black 
African  community  make  It  clear  that  Indi- 
vidual Africans  have  no  tradition  whatever 
for  "voting"  as  we  know  it.  The  tribal  en- 
claves are  organized  like  a  pyramid,  from  the 
villagers,  to  the  elders,  to  the  district  head 
men,  to  the  chiefs  who  are  either  hereditary 
or  chosen  In  tribal  fashion.  There  Is  no 
thought  that  "the  children"  at  the  lowest 
level  could  ever  challenge  the  tribal  author- 
ity. They  believe  "that  the  ancestors,  con- 
sulted through  the  medium  of  the  chiefs, 
ultimately  decide  the  tribe's  weal  or  woe". 
Again  "the  educated  and  well-to-do  African 
townsman  with  a  business  remains  subject  to 
his  tribe's  communal  custom  of  sharing  pos- 
sessions. If  a  man  has  6  wives  and  61  chil- 
dren, (a  case  known  to  one  author),  he  well 
may  not  wish  to  declare  even  the  modest 
amount  of  property  he  has  which  would 
qualify  him  for  a  vote." 

m.  SEVERAL  DIFFERENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF 
POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  SOtTTHERN 
AFRICA 

Many  countries  in  Central  and  Northern 
Africa  are  ruled  by  dictatorships  with  totali- 
tarian methods  and  much  bloodshed.  In 
many  of  them  Africans  rule  and  exclude 
whites  from  ix>sltlons  of  responsibility. 
There  have  been  different  and  more  peaceful 
developments  in  that  third  of  the  continent 
which  Is  Southern  Africa.  In  Malawi,  African 
rule  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Euro- 
peans for  administration  of  government  and 
for  operations  of  services  and  the  economy. 
In  Botswana,  Africans  rule  and  depend  on 
Africans  for  support  In  the  administration 
while  leaning  on  Europeans  for  assistance.  In 
general,  the  question  posed  Is,  what  is  the 
best  political  organization  and  method  of 
operation  for  a  state  In  which  the  Inhabi- 
tants range  from  primitive,  superstitious, 
tribal  people  living  In  huts  and  kraals,  to 
highly  sophisticated  and  educated  people, 
when  they  are  diversified  so  widely  by  tribes, 
languages,  interests,  race,  color,  religion  and 
education  or  lack  of  it?  What  is  the  best 
method  for  each  country  at  this  particular 
stage  of  Its  development,  now? 

As  we  consider  what  Is  happening.  It  Is  a 
good  Idea  to  remind  ourselves  that  when  the 
first  settlers  came  to  America  it  was  already 
inhabited  by  Indian  tribes  estimated  to 
number  some  800,000  Individuals.  It  was  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors  here  In  settling  this 
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land  to  exploit,  kill  and  to  nearly  extermi- 
nate the  native  Indians.  In  1865,  after  2V2 
centuries  of  settling,  there  were  only  248,000 
Indians  left.  Instead  of  their  making  a 
normal  growth  to  some  two  million  popula- 
tion. As  one  American  student  of  Africa  put 
It,  "this  was  our  solution  for  the  only  real 
colonial  problem  we  ever  faced".  In  1776 
when  we  made  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, after  150  years  of  establishing  colonies, 
the  white  population  was  fractional  as  com- 
pared to  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  then 
Inhabiting  this  land.  I  wonder  how  we  would 
have  responded  then  If  a  United  Nations  had 
supported  England  with  sanctions  to 
strangle  us  because  we  did  not  have  "ma- 
jority rule"  or  "one-man  one  vote!"  It  took 
centuries  here  to  free  the  slaves.  Women  only 
got  the  vote  In  1920. 

One  solution  for  the  African  problem  is 
that  being  worked  on  in  South  Africa.  When 
the  Dutch  and  English  first  came  there  some 
300  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  scattered 
tribes  such  as  the  Hottentots.  The  great  area 
lay  empty.  As  they  moved  north  hundreds  of 
miles  they  encountered  black  Bantus  push- 
ing down  into  south  central  Africa.  The  ra- 
cial problem  began  that  way.  But  the  whites 
did  not  kill  off  these  other  races  as  we  did. 
Even  today  thousands  of  blacks  In  Northern 
Africa  come  into  South  Africa  Xor  better  liv- 
ing and  economic  development.  The  whites 
are  now  about  3,500,000.  Coloreds.  a  combi- 
nation of  whites  and  Hottentots,  are  neariy 
2,000,000.  People  from  India  total  about  500.- 
000.  There  are  12,500,000  blacks  or  Bantus  of 
many  different  tribes  with  7  different  lan- 
guages and  many   more  dialects. 

It  is  South  African  policy  that  no  good  can 
come  now  of  trying  to  mix  this  great  diver- 
sity of  racial  groups.  So  blacks  and  whites 
live  in  close  contact  with  each  other  in  city 
and  on  farm.  They  work  together  by  day  but 
must  occupy  separate  living  areas.  Movement 
Is  restricted  and  a  "passbook"  is  used  for 
movement  within  the  country.  One  reason  is 
that  the  experiment  was  tried  of  letting  the 
Bantu  immigrate  to  the  city  as  we  let  our 
Negroes  move  anywhere.  This  bred  some  of 
the  worst  slums  in  the  world.  Their  solution 
was  not  to  have  a  Harlem  or  a  Watts  but  to 
control  the  Influx,  have  them  live  in  their 
own  areas  near  the  cities,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Bantus  to  develop  their  own  cul- 
ture. 807c  of  all  Bantu  children  of  school  age 
are  In  school.  New  homes  for  more  than  100,- 
000  non-whites  are  being  built  each  year. 
There  is  today  strong  pressure  from  within 
to  solve  one  problem  after  another.  This 
is  one  way  which  is  evolving  to  reach  ulti- 
mately the  most  workable  solution  to  the 
problem.  Only  6%  of  the  population  of  the 
African  continent  Is  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  Yet  It  produces  40 Tr  of  the  conti- 
nent's Industrial  output.  The  blacks  share 
well  in  this  economic  development.  Of  the 
dozens  of  countries  In  the  world  which  have 
received  U.S.  aid,  loans  and  lend  lease,  only 
South  Africa  has  repaid  in  full  all  principal 
and  Interest. 

A  second  way  of  organizing  a  political  state 
Is  the  way  that  Southwest  Africa  Is  run  by 
South  Africa  under  mandate.  This  uses  home 
rule,  a  kind  of  federalism.  It  recognizes  and 
develops  each  major  tribe  and  then  ties  them 
together  as  parts  of  a  state.  In  South  Africa 
itself  this  Is  being  tried  with  the  Bantus  in 
the  Transkei.  It  Is  also  about  what  has  de- 
veloped in  the  former  British  Protectorate  of 
Basutoland,  now  Independent  Lesotho,  and 
In  the  British  protectorate  of  Swaziland. 

Southwest  Africa  is  twice  the  size  of 
Rhodesia,  population  75.000  whites,  450,000 
blacks,  very  sparsely  settled.  The  tribe  of 
Ovambos  in  the  far  north  Is  45  Tr  of  the  black 
population.  If  majority  rule  were  granted, 
this  one  tribe  would  overwhelm  the  others 
leading  to  the  same  violence  as  In  the  Congo 
and  Nigeria.  This  area  Is  being  developed  In 
peace  and  with  great  economic  gains  as  a 
separate  entity  within  the  larger  whole.  Be- 
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tween  1940  and  1965  the  per  capita  Income 
went  from  $42  to  $380  a  year,  an  enormous 
advance,  far  faster  than  In  most  of  Africa. 

IV.  THE  RHODESIAN  WAY  (THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
MERIT),  ITS  CONSTITUTION,  EDUCATION  AND 
VOTING     FRANCHISE     REQUIREMENTS 

Prom  the  founding  by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his 
British  South  African  Company  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  white  settlers  in  1890,  the 
Company  ran  the  colony  until  1922.  Tlien 
Rhodesia  began  a  third  way  of  political  de- 
velopment In  Southern  Africa.  The  400.000 
Africans  there  In  1890  were  not  killed  off  but 
Increased  to  the  4.400,000  who  are  there  today. 
The  Rhodeslan  Idea  recognizes  that  if  Euro- 
pean restraints  were  removed  the  powerful 
and  warlike  Matebeles  could  again  war 
against  the  larger  and  peaceful  Mashonas.  It 
recognizes  that  many  Africans  have  moved 
to  the  cities  and  are  detriballzed.  and  that 
many  are  fully  Integrated  into  the  Rhodeslan 
social  and  political  system.  The  constitu- 
tional approach  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith  has  taken 
Into  account  all  these  factors  and  assumes 
that  Europeans,  Matabeles  and  Mashonas 
win  exist  In  any  future  Rhodeslan  political 
system  and  that  all  have  a  part  to  play  In  It. 

(a)   The  Constitution 

The  1923  constitution  made  it  a  self  gov- 
erning colony  with  a  British-appointed  gov- 
ernor. All  matters  were  in  its  own  hands  ex- 
cept international.  The  British  government 
reserved  certain  powers  to  prevent  legislation 
which  discriminated  against  Africans  or 
amended  the  Constitution.  It  could  also  dis- 
allow any  active  legislation  If  it  deemed  that 
necessary.  It  never  exercised  those  powers. 
That  constitution  also  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple of  merit  as  the  criterion  for  participating 
in  government.  It  provided  for  a  single  House 
of  Parliament  with  30  members.  Voting  was 
open  to  all  adult  British  subjects  regardless 
of  race,  with  annual  Income  over  $960. 

In  1953  the  British  got  Southern  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  to  form 
a  Federation.  It  succeeded  economically  but 
after  several  years  of  noting  it  broke  up  and 
was  dissolved  In  1963.  Nyasaland  became  the 
Independent  state  of  Malawi  in  July  1964 
Northern  Rhodesia  the  independent  state  of 
Zambia  In  October  1964. 

In  1961  during  the  break  up,  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Southern  Rhodesia  was  worked 
out.  to  be  the  basis  for  Rhodeslan  independ- 
ence. It  was  approved  by  both  the  Brltlst 
and  Rhodesians  m  December  1961.  It  In- 
creased African  representation  markedly, 
British  powers  were  further  limited  but  the 
Crown  could  still  prevent  discrimination 
against  Africans. 

[b)  Education 

The  educational  stituation  In  Rhodesia  is 
summarized  In  a  report  by  Representative 
Ashbrook.  Ohio,  after  his  visit  there.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112.  part  4.  page 
5342.)  The  facts  given  are  also  reported  In 
other  sources.  "African  education  Is  the  single 
largest  expenditure  of  the  Rhodesian  govern- 
ment. SB'Tr  of  all  direct  taxation  is  paid  by 
whites.  The  government  lias  subscribed  to 
the  western  Idea  of  providing  as  much  edu- 
cation as  possible,  rather  than  to  the  prac- 
tice prevelent  In  most  former  British  and 
French  Colonies  of  training  only  a  small  elite 
group  and  ignoring  the  rest  of  the  African 
population.  In  1966  Rhodesia's  ratio  of  chil- 
dren in  school  to  total  population  was  com- 
parable to  Britain's.  In  Britain  it  is  1  in  5. 
m  Rhodesia  1  In  6,  in  Tanzania  1  in  18.  in 
Malawi  1  In  43,  In  Ethopla  1  in  80." 

"In  1968  there  are  about  700,000  African 
school  children.  The  primary  school  is  now 
a  5  year  course.  More  than  40'''  complete 
that  and  receive  further  3  year  schooling  in 
the  upper  primary.  The  new  plan,  however, 
now  In  effect  provides  that  everj-  African 
child  able  to  reach  a  school  by  1969  will  get 
a  full  primary  education  of  7  years  as  in 
European  schools.  .  .  .  Half  of  those  com- 
pleting the  primary  course  will  receive  fur- 
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electoral  districts  which  overlap  the  con- 
stituencies. Each  voter  casts  two  votes,  one 
for  constituency,  one  for  district.  By  this 
system  of  cross- voting  the  "A"  voters  can 
Influence  the  result  of  a  "B"  roll  contest,  and 
vice  versa.  This  Is  designed  to  broaden  the 
appeal  of  candidates  to  voters  on  both  rolls. 
A  married  woman  Is  deemed  to  have  the  same 
means  of  qualifications  as  her  husband  if  she 
does  not  qualify  In  her  oWn  right.  This  ap- 
plies to  one  wife  only.  She  has  also  to  fulfill 
the  other  appropriate  qualifications  herself. 
There  are  now  14  Africans  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. In  1966  "A"  roll  voters  numbered  101,- 
000—95,700  whites,  2,400  African*,  3,000 
others.  The  "B"  roll  numbered  11,700 — 10,780 
Africans,  589  whites.  Qualifications  required 
for  both  rolls  as  to  ownership,  income  and 
education  are  on  the  next  page.  They  were 
made  much  lower  for  the  "B"  roll.  Nothing 
prevents  any  African  from  gaining  access  to 
the  "A"  roll. 
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1965-  -the  General  Assembly 


of  the  U.N.  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
Great  Britain  to  suspend  the  1961  constitu- 
tion and  convene  a  new  constitutional  con- 
vention, to  arrange  independence  based  on 
universal  suffrage.  (State  Dept.  Bulletin 
3-6-67) 

6.  On  Nov.  11.  1965  the  government  of  Ian 
Smith  I/nllatera!ly  Declared  Independence 
for  Rhodesia,  referred  to  as  UDI. 

7.  Great  Britain  at  once  invoked  economic 
war  against  Rhodesia,  embargoed  shipments 
to  and  from,  and  froze  Rhodeslan  assets  in 
British  Banks. 

8.  On  Nov.  11.  1965,  after  UDI,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  condemned  the  UDI.  The 
Security  Council  did  so  on  Nov.  12th. 

9.  On  Nov.  20,  1965,  by  Resolution  217,  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  voted 
unanimously  (Prance  alone  abstained)  "that 
the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  consti- 
tutes a  thre'it  to  international  peace  and 
security"  and  called  for  voluntary  sanctions 
by  all  members,  including  arms,  equipment, 
military  material  and  oil.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  supported  this.  His  first  reason  was 

"we  are  irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ple of  .self-determination  and  independence 
for  and  by  all  people  of  South  Rhodesia." 

10.  On  Apr.  9,  1966  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil passed  Resolution  221,  noting  that  oil 
tankers  were  arriving  at  the  Mozambique 
port  of  Beira.  Portuguese,  and  called  on  the 
U.K.  "to  prevent  by  the  use  of  force  if  neces- 
sary the  arrival  at  Beira  of  vessels  reasonably 
believed  to  be  carrying  oil  destined  for  Rho- 
desia."  This   was   done  by   British   warships. 

11.  On  Friday,  Dec.  2,  1966  Prime  Ministers 
Wilson  and  Smith  met  aboard  HMS  Tiger  at 
sea  off  Gibralter  on  a  new  Constitution.  After 
two  days  of  strenuous  meetings  both  sides 
compromised  in  what  seemed  to  be  fair,  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  constitutional 
changes  as  to  parts  I  and  II.  They  Included 
a  further  development  of  African  voting 
power.  But  Mr.  Wilron  then  did  three  things; 
(1)  He  adopted  a  peremptory  tone  amount- 
ing to  an  ultimatum.  (2)  He  demanded  that 
Mr.  Smith  at  once  commit  his  government  to 
the  whole  agreement.  The  latter  questioned 


part  III  and  steadfastly  Insisted  upon  con- 
sulting his  associates  at  home.  (3)  Wilson 
demanded,  at  1  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 
Dec.  4.  that  Rhodesia  give  a  linal  answer  at  10 
o'clock  Monday  morning  December  5tb.  Ian 
Smith  made  the  long  flight  back  home  after 
a  gruelling  3  days  aboard  the  British  vessel. 

12.  The  meeting  failed  when  the  Rhode- 
slan cabinet  found  Part  III  of  the  working 
document  utterly  unacceptable.  In  this  part 
Britain  proposed  to  change  completely  from 
the  Independent  relationship  with  Rhodesia 
that  had  lasted  70  years  and  In  which  they 
had  never  had  a  single  occasion  to  exercise 
any  vote.  Instead,  they  would  dissolve  the  leg- 
islature, give  most  power  to  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernor, hold  new  elections,  the  government 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  at  hla 
discretion,  the  Royal  Governor  would  be  re- 
sponsible "for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  the  protection  of  human  rights  and 
would  exercise  these  powers  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  defense  forces."  There  was 
no  commitment  as  to  how  long  these  condi- 
tions would  prevail.  There  was  no  guarantee 
that  if  conditions  were  met.  Independence 
could  be  achieved.  When  advised  that  Rhode- 
sia could  not  accept  the  proposal  the  British 
Government  thereupon  withdrew  the  pro- 
posals it  had  previously  advanced  and  ac- 
cepted. It  restated  its  position  that  no  solu- 
tion would  be  acceptable  which  would  grant 
Independence  prior  to  majority  rule. 

13.  On  Dec.  16,  1966,  as  the  voluntary 
sanctions  In  force  for  a  year  had  not  proved 
effective  enough  to  topple  its  government, 
the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  at  the  re- 
quest of  Great  Britain,  passed  resolution  No. 
232  which  Imposed  selective  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  for  the  first  time  In  U.N. 
history.  The  United  States  supported  this. 
By  Article  25  of  the  Charter  all  U.N.  members 
are  obligated  to  accept  and  carry  out  such 
a  decision  of  the  Oouncil.  The  use  of  force 
was  urged  by  Jordan,  India.  Bulgaria.  Nigeria, 
Mall  and  Senegal. 

14.  On  Jan.  5.  1967  President  Johnson 
signed  executive  order  11332  implementing 
the  above  resolution.  He  acted  under  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945.  No 
action  by  congress  is  called  for  as  the  law 
stands  today. 

15.  On  May  29.  1968  the  UJJ.  Security 
Council  passed  a  resolution  extending  man- 
datory economic  sanctions  from  a  selected  list 
of  products  to  all  trade  with  Rhodesia.  This 
was  agreed  to  and  implemented  by  the  U.S. 

16.  On  Nov.  7.  1968  (New  York  Times  of 
Nov.  8)  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
voted  to  strengthen  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  extend  them  to  Include  Portugal 
and  South  Africa,  and  demand  that  Britain 
use  force  to  bring  down  the  regime  of  Prime 
Minister  Ian  D.  Smith.  The  vote  was  86^  to  9 
with  19  abstentions.  The  9  nations  opposing 
were  Australia.  Belnrlum.  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Portugal.  South 
Africa,  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

17.  The  U.S.  has  taken  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  enforce  the  mandatory  sanctions. 
There  are  many  pages  of  detailed  orders  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Departments  of 
State.  Commerce  and  the  Treayury.  It  Is 
stated  by  those  who  should  know,  that  the 
oil  embargo  on  Rhodesia  Is  only  effective  be- 
cause President  Johnson  put  the  pressure 
on  major  U.S.  oil  companies.  This  is  our 
blockade. 

A  new  measure  by  the  Treasury  Just  hit  the 
little  Rhodeslan  Information  Office  at  2824 
McGlU  Terrace,  Washington,  DC.  20008.  A 
letter  ;vent  to  Washington's  Rlggs  National 
Bank  on  Sat.  Sept.  28,  1968.  It  Informed  the 
bank  that  the  bank  accounts  of  Kenneth 
Towsey,  Director  of  RIO.  and  his  associate 
John  Hooper  were  suspended.  This  freeze 
covered  their  personal  household  accounts  as 
well  as  the  RIO.  As  this  became  known  such 
protests  poured  In  that  they  recovered  their 
personal  funds,  though  the  office  accounts 
remain  frozen.  Strange  thing  in  a  country 
supposedly  for  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
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dom  of  the  press,  to  prevent  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  such  a  way. 

VI.  (a)  THE  NEW  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  FOB 
RHODESIA,  (b)  THE  INTERNAL  SnUATION,  (C) 
THE     COMMTINIST     ASPECT 

(a)    The  new  proposed  constitution  for 
Rhodesia 

(a)  In  Feb.  1967  three  observers  went  to 
Rhodesia  and  made  a  study  of  the  Increas- 
ingly serious  situation.  It  was  published  in 
the  "National  Review"  of  May  16,  1967  en- 
titled "Rhodesia:  a  Case  History.  How  the 
U.S.  Is  Helping  to  Bring  Down  Rhodesia's 
George  Washington."  Members  of  the  report- 
ing team  were  Rene  A.  Wonnser,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  York  State  Bar; 
Walter  Darnell  Jacobs,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  and  writer  of  a  well  known  syn- 
dicated column.  The  report  states  "at  least 
60,000  Africans  are  thought  to  be  qualified 
by  education  or  property  ownership  for  "A" 
registration  now.  It  Is  only  apathy  or  dis- 
interest in  politics  that  keeps  them  from  the 
polls".  It  is  evident  that  with  the  acceler- 
ated rate  of  education  and  economic  develop- 
ment, in  only  a  few  years  there  will  be  many 
more  Africans  qualified  for  the  "A"  roll  and 
hence  voting  for  all  65  members  of  the  Par- 
liament, than  there  are  whites. 

The  dangerous  developments  of  the  last 
year  and  a  half  caused  a  recent  updating  of 
that  study.  Just  available  in  October  1968.  It 
was  made  by  the  same  professor  Walter  Ja- 
cobs In  an  analysis  and  report  entitled  "A 
Constitution  for  Rhodesia".  In  It  he  states 
"Rhodeslans  argue  that  the  standard  of  merit 
Is  the  fairest  one  and  that  it  is  certainly  far 
fairer  than  any  standard  of  immediate  Afri- 
can rule  without  consideration  of  merit.  In 
any  case,  however,  a  merit  standard  for  par- 
ticipation must  be  seasoned  with  serious  at- 
tempts to  Improve  the  merits  of  all  citizens. 
The  government  contends  that  it  Is  doing 
exactly  this  by  Its  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion, by  Its  high  tax  rate  on  Europeans  to 
pay  for  them  and  by  Its  assistance  to  those 
who  create  new  Job  opportunities  for  Afri- 
cans." 

He  continues  "Rhodesia  is  presently  not  a 
society  based  on  apartheid.  The  new  proposed 
1968  constitution  does  not  create  a  society 
based  on  apartheid.  The  franchise  provisions 
are  based  on  economic  considerations,  the 
theory  being  that  those  who  contribute  to 
the  system  should  make  its  decisions.  There 
are  provisions  providing  for  the  broadening 
of  the  franchise  without  reference  to  race." 

Professor  Jacobs  concludes  his  study  on  the 
present  status  of  the  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion for  Rhodesia,  "The  first  principle  of  the 
proposed  constitution,  to  be  submitted  for 
vote  by  December  1968.  is  that  it  does  permit 
and  provide  a  guide  to  western- type  democ- 
racy in  both  Stage  I  and  Stage  IR" 

"The  second  principle  is  complete  and  final 
Independence  from  Britain." 

"The  third  principle,  that  of  advancement 
and  selection  on  the  basis  of  merit,  accords 
with  the  practical  reality  in  Rhodesia.  Pre- 
ferred treatment  for  Africans  is  excluded  and 
so  is  legal  discrimination  by  excluding 
Africans. 

"Mr.  Smith  insists  that  the  conuol  of 
Rhodesia  will  be  retained  in  civilized  hands 
for  all  time.  To  Mr.  Smith  that  means  that 
-Africans  and  Europeans  have  an  equal  right 
to  power;  that  merit  is  the  only  qualification. 

"The  proposed  Rhodeslan  constitution  is 
not  perfect.  It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
present  solution  for  present  problems  and  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  new  problems.  The  plan 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  men  of  au- 
thentic good  will.  It  would  appear  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Rhodesia  and  provide  a  reason- 
able guide  for  future  actions." 

In  all  of  this  work  toward  a  new  constitu- 
tion Premier  Ian  Smith  represents  a  middle 
course.  He  has  been  too  liberal  for  the  ex- 
treme right  which  would  move  more  toward 
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an  apartheid  solution.  He  is  too  conserva- 
tive for  the  liberals.  After  80  amendments 
had  been  proposed,  the  final  vote  on  this 
constitution  was  very  close  but  he  won. 
Some  indication  of  his  status  and  of  the 
standing  of  his  Rhodeslan  Front  in  the  coun- 
try was  shown  in  a  1968  by-election  when  a 
Smith  supporter  won  870  to  65  for  an  oppo- 
sition candidate. 

Jacobs  further  states  "Mr.  Smith  re-deflnes 
the  basic  political  nature  of  his  party  and  of 
his  government  as  a  little  right  of  center  be- 
cause it  insists  on  the  principle  of  merit,  and 
because  it  insists  on  present  and  future  Afri- 
can representation  in  Parliament  as  well  aa 
maintaining  the  possibility  of  extended  Afri- 
can suffrEige.  It  rejects  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  a  one-man,  one-vote  formula 
which  has  so  signally  failed  to  bring  stability 
to  Africans  north  of  the  Zambezi." 

The  new  Smith  Constitution  proposes  a 
Stage  I  to  last  for  5  years  or  until  the  next 
general  election,  whichever  comes  first.  The 
legislature  would  continue  as  at  present.  But 
it  would  have  opportunities  for  the  extention 
of  the  franchise  to  African  voters  and  con- 
tinued African  representation  in  Parliament 

It  would  be  supplemented  by  a  Senate  in 
place  of  the  existing  Constitutional  Coun- 
cil. This  would  also  be  open  to  African  and 
European  membership.  In  it  various  ele- 
ments of  the  population  would  be  repre- 
sented on  a  sort  of  ex  officio  basis.  To  quote 
Professor  Jacobs  "tribal  chiefs  will  be  pres- 
ent, cultural  and  economic  groups  will  be 
represented  The  Senate  will  have  fewer  leg- 
islative powers  than  the  other  body  but  It 
will  serve  to  assist  in  political  matters  some- 
what as  the  House  of  Lords  in  Britain."  He 
further  notes  that  Stage  I  serves  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  political  parties  in 
Rhodesia. 

In  Stage  11  which  would  follow  at  the  end 
of  Stage  I  the  legislature  would  be  changed. 
There  would  be  a  National  Parliament  sitting 
In  Salisbury,  with  powers  of  legislation  on 
affairs  of  national  concern.  In  addition,  3 
Proiincial  Legislatures  will  deal  with  local 
matters,  one  representing  the  Matabele.  one 
the  Mashonas  and  one  the  Europeans.  These 
would  be  more  like  our  U.S.  state  legisla- 
tures. Professor  Jacobs  notes  that  the  quali- 
fication system  for  the  "A"  roll  may  with 
some  reason  be  used  as  an  incentive  for 
Africans  to  Improve  their  economic  situation 
and  thereby  to  participate  more  fully  In  the 
political  life  of  the  country. 

This  new  Constitution  is  being  decided  by 
Rhodesia  alone.  The  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  Smith  government  was  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  conviction  of  32  terrorists, 
three  of  whom  were  convicted  of  murder 
under  aggravated  circumstances  and  were 
hanged  bv  the  Rhodeslan  authorities.  The 
three  Judges  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Rhodesia,  after  citing  numer- 
ous British  decisions,  the  law  of  Pakistan. 
Justice  Story  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
Orotius.  decided,  as  Chief  Justice  Beadle  put 
It  (Sept.  13.  1968).  "that  the  1961  Constitu- 
tion has  been  annulled,  that  the  present 
government  Is  now  the  de  jure  government 
.Tnd  the  1965  Constitution  is  the  only  valid 
constitution." 

(b)   The  internal  situation 

Looking  at  Rhodesia  as  a  whole,  it  is  a 
peaceful,  quiet,  tranquil  place.  More  than 
2V2  million  Africans.  60'^.  of  the  total,  live 
in  tribal  arrangements  as  they  have  for  a 
long,  long  time.  They  conduct  their  affairs 
in  the  normal  way  through  their  elders  and 
some  600  chiefs  who  hold  that  office  as  he- 
reditary or  by  tribal  selection.  The  chiefs  are 
paid  a  small  amount  by  the  government  for 
the  performance  of  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive duties.  But  the  government  does  not 
appoint  them  and  cannot  remove  them. 
Africans  are  about  half  of  the  armed  forces 
and  of  the  police.  The  police  are  unarmed. 
There  has  l>een  no  uprising. 

There  are  in  Rhodesia,  as  in  every  society, 
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people  who  dissent  and  who  want  to  over- 
throw the  present  organized  government. 
Such  groups  usually  want  to  replace  it  with 
themselves.  Rhodesia  has  two  organizations 
of  Africans  which  are  small  but  dedicated  to 
extremism  and  terror.  The  government  has 
taken  the  position  that  most  countries  would 
take  when  someone  is  trying  by  terror  to 
overthrow  it.  They  have  put  in  camps  or 
prisons  the  heads  of  the  two  organizations 
and  other  leaders.  They  have  not  done  this 
when  peaceful  means  of  dissent  were  used. 
They  have  felt  that  they  are  in  a  terroristic 
war  and  an  economic  war,  and  under  great 
and  unj\istlfied  pressure  by  the  outside 
world. 

They  felt  they  had  to  impose  a  censorship. 
Trade  figures  must  not  be  released  to  let 
anyone  know  the  extent  to  which  sancOona 
are  successful  or  not.  The  newspapers  cannot 
publish  certain  information.  Yet  many  of 
them  freely  oppose  the  administration.  The 
report  of  May  16.  1967  by  the  committee  of 
Kilpatrlck,  Wormser  and  Jacobs  quotes  one 
African  minister  of  Home  Affairs  in  a  state- 
ment Oct.  1966  "any  government  worth  ita 
salt  must  put  the  preservation  of  public  se- 
curity above  the  convenience  of  a  handful  of 
persons  who  are  doing  their  'most  to  under- 
mine it."  Rhodesia  has  not  acted  against  any 
person  for  wholly  political  reasons.  Those 
who  have  been  arrested  are  thugs,  assassins, 
arsonists,  saboteurs  and  terrorists,  many  of 
them  Communist  trained  and  financed.  Al- 
most all  of  them  have  been  black  Africans 
prejnng  upon  other  black  Africans.  The  vic- 
tims and  those  endangered  by  terrorist  ac- 
tivities seek  government  protection,  yet  are 
often  too  terrified  of  reprisals  to  be  willing  to 
testify  in  court.  There  were  35  petrol  bomb 
raids  a  month  before  the  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment clamped  down.  (  Congressionai.  Rec- 
ord, volume  112.  part  4,  page  5342.)  Thus,  for 
the  protection  of  the  black  Africans  them- 
selves, it  has  been  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  drastic  action.  A  Law  and  Main- 
tenance Act  was  passed  in  1962  and  a  more 
strict  Emergency  Powers  Act  in  1965,  per- 
mitting renewaijle  3  month  detention  of 
persons  found  to  be  terrorists  or  collabo- 
rators. In  1966  the  number  of  persons  re- 
stricted under  these  acts  averaged  from  358 
to  603  at  any  one  time. 

It  is  true  that  western  ft-ays  with  rules  of 
due  process  of  law  are  not  applied.  No  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  are  available  to  persons  held 
because  of  terrorist  actions— no  jury  trials, 
rlghts-of  counsel  or  other  protections  as  used 
by  Americans  and  Britans.  Reports  state 
frankly  that  It  is  regrettable  that  this  should 
be  true.  Prof.  Jacobs  goes  on  to  say, — "When 
public  safety  permits  we  were  told  that  this 
system  will  be  suspended.  Meanwhile,  the  two 
Acts  have  served  so  effectively  that  terrorism, 
a  serious  problem  late  in  1965  and  part  of 
1966,  had  almost  ceased  in  early  1967.  Crop 
slashing,  maiming  and  the  poUoning  of 
stock  and  the  burning  of  villages  decreased 
In  1967.  Under  the  existing  conditions  In 
Africa  only  the  misguided  idealist  would  ex- 
pect a  perfect  adherence  to  rules  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  The  number  of  persons  affected  by 
these  laws  Is  relatively  small.  The  principal 
African  extremists  are  under  restriction. 
Others  are  free  to  foment  trouble  from 
Lusaka  and  Zambia.  Another  was  last  heard 
from  In  Princeton.  N.J." 

Other  criminal  activity  In  Rhodesia  i.s  re- 
markably low.  In  1966  there  were  only  156 
murders'  195  house  breakings  and  143  thefts 
in  a  nation  of  over  4  million. 

(c)  The  Communist  aspect 

As  to  Communist  efforts  against  Rhodesia. 
Prof.  Jacobs  reports  on  page  7  "the  Commu- 
nists, led  by  the  Soviet  Union,  used  Rhodesia 
as  a  weak  spot  In  the  West,  a  spot  which  can 
be  attocked  with  becpflt  to  world  Commu- 
nism. There  Is  every  reason  why  Moscow 
should  view  Rhodesia  as  a  base  from  which 
to  launch  the  'final  solution'  for  all  Africa — 
the  elimination  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  the  raising  of  a  Communist  sys- 
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trained  In  gn^errllla  warfare.  Just  what  we 
need,  to  join  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  rest.  We  refuse  that  help,  and  by  rigid 
sanctions  we  put  on  the  economic  screws  and 
do  our  best  to  overturn  Its  government. 

Vn.    A   CRITICAL   LOOK   AT  THE   MAIN   ARGUMENTS 
ADVANCED  TO  JUSTIFT  U.N.  AND  U.S.  ACTIONS 

1.  The  voluntary  saiictions  voted  by  the 
U.N.  and  backed  by  our  State  Department 
were  in  part  based  on  the  Idea  that  we  should 
support  our  old  ally  Britain.  If  that  is  so,  we 
should  expect  Britain  to  similarly  support  vis. 
But  Britain  has  continued  shipments  to 
Cuba,  cooly  refusing  our  request  to  stop. 
Great  Britain  has  not  contributed  in  any 
way  to  our  war  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  British 
ships  carry  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  for 
use  against  our  war  effort  there. 

2.  Among  the  arguments  for  mandatory 
sanctions,  one  was  that  the  Smith  Govern- 
ment was  denying  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia, 
hence  violated  the  purpose  of  the  U.N.  to  pro- 
mote "respect  for  human  rights,  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion."  Yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Rhodesian  constitution 
in  principle  and  In  practice  in  1961  and  re- 
affirmed in  1965,  has  no  mention  of  race, 
creed  or  color  as  far  as  the  franchise  is  con- 
cerned and  is  openly  working  toward  black 
majority  rule.  And  how  about  asking  the 
question:  Does  majority  rule  now  obtain  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  East- 
em  Europe,  in  dozens  of  countries  In  South 
America,  Asia  and  Africa?  What  kind  of  logic 
are  we  using?  Should  we  also  logically  declare 
economic  war  against  two-thirds  of  the  civi- 
lized and  non-civilized  world? 

3.  Another  argument  for  the  application  of 
sanctions  Is  that  Rhodesia  is  "o  threat  to  the 
peace."  Chapter  7  of  the  U.N.  Charter  indi- 
cates that  what  was  meant  by  that  was 
armed  aggression  at  or  across  state  borders, 
such  as  Soviet  armies  going  into  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia.  But  Rhodesia  is  making 
no  such  threat. 

In  his  column  "A  Conservative  View" 
James  J.  Kllpatrlck  wrote  "When  Rhodesia 
Is  accused  of  being  "a  threat  to  the  peace" 
the  mind  reels  at  the  Inversion  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  corruption  of  law.  Under  Brit- 
ain's Humpty  Dumpty  view,  the  owner  of  a 
Jewelry  store  becomes  a  criminal  when  he  dis- 
plays diamonds  in  his  window  because  the 
gems  provoke  potential  thieves.  Rhodesia's 
tranquil  presence  in  this  weird  view  is  thus 
in  itself  a  threat  to  the  peace." 

4.  As  to  the  method  of  handling  the  Rho- 
desian affair  by  the  U.N.,  a  curious  contradic- 
tion arises.  Article  33  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
established  the  procedure  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  "the  parties  of  any  dispute,  the 
continuance  of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security." 
These  proceedings  Include  negotiating, 
mediation  and  conciliation.  None  of  these 
proceedings  have  been  evoked  with  Rhodesia, 
apparently  upon  the  reasoning  that  Rhodesia 
Is  not  a  "state"  and  hence  could  not  be  a 
party  to  any  dispute. 

But  if  Rhodesia  Is  not  a  state  It  must  there- 
fore be  a  colony  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain.  Yet  if  this  were  so,  says 
the  article  of  May  16,  1967  from  which  I 
quoted,  "Article  2,  Section  7  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  would  apply  which  says  'nothing 
contained  in  the  present  charter  shall  au- 
thorize the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in 
matters  which  are  essentially  vrtthin  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state.'  France 
adopted  this  view  In  abstaining." 

5.  Denial  of  participation  to  Rhodesia.  Ar- 
ticle 32  of  the  U.N.  Charter  guarantees  that 
any  country  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  if  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  under 
consideration  by  the  Security  Council,  shall 
be  Invited  to  participate.  Three  times 
Rhodesia  was  refused  permission  to  appear 
before  the  Security  Council. 

An  almost  precisely  similar  case  occurred, 
however,  with  Indonesia  in  1947.  Indonesia 
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had  unilaterally  asserted  its  independence 
from  and  was  in  dispute  with  the  Nether- 
lands. Notwithstanding  its  def.ciencles  from 
the  point  of  view  of  acknowledged  sover- 
eignty, Indonesia  was  given  a  hearing  in  the 
Security  Council.  It  was  argued  by  the  Aus- 
tralian representative  at  the  time  that  "there 
Is  no  provision  In  the  Charter  stipulating 
that.  In  order  to  appear  before  the  Council 
or  to  participate  in  its  discussions,  a  state 
must  be  sovereign.  This  is  a  case  where  we 
have  to  act  with  a  sense  of  fair  play.  We  havp 
heard  one  side;  surely  we  are  entitled  to  hear 
the  other." 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  expressed  in 
1966  this  identical  sentiment  In  discussing 
the  possible  appearance  before  the  Security 
Council  of  Communist  China,  not  a  member 
of  the  U.N.  He  said:  "My  attitude  is  guided 
by  one  single  consideration;  if  the  Security 
Council  has  to  take  any  action  on  any  dis- 
pute the  first  prerequisite  is  that  it  must  be 
In  a  position  to  hear  both  sides:  this  is  a 
must."  (quoted  from  the  American-Southern 
African  REVIEW — May-June  issue  1968). 

What  motivates  the  U.S.  actions?  On  May 
26,  1966  President  Johnson  said  at  a  White 
House  reception  celebrating  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
"The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
rooted  in  Its  life  at  home.  We  will  not  permit 
human  rights  to  be  restricted  in  our  country 
We  will  not  support  policies  abroad  which 
are  based  upon  the  rule  of  the  minority." 
We  have  supported  self  determination  and 
an  orderly  transition  to  the  majority  rule 
m  every  quarter  of  the  globe  (he  named 
India,  PhllUpines,  Vietnam,  Pakistan) .  They 
guide  our  pwUcy  towards  Rhodesia.  Only 
when  this  is  accomplished  can  steps  be  taken 
to  open  the  full  power  and  responsibility  of 
nations  to  all  the  people  of  Rhodesia  not  just 
6 To  of  them." 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.  said  in  part  in  an 
address  on  January  27.  1967  before  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  Leadership  Conference  on  Africa, 
speaking  specifically  a'oout  Rhodesia:  "Our 
country,  founded  on  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal — and  have  equal 
rights  before  the  law — and  currently  engaged 
in  a  vigorous  nationwide  program  to  make 
equality  rule  for  all  citizens — cannot  adopt 
a  double  standard  on  what  is  hapi>ening  in 
Rhodesia.  Experience  demonstrates  that  in 
Africa  today  peace  and  stability  are  Insepa- 
rable from  orderly  progress  towards  self  de- 
termination and  equality  for  all  the  peoples 
of  that  continent." 

It  seems  obvious  from  the  above  quotes 
that  great  pressure  was  put  on  the  admin- 
istration by  Negroes  in  this  country,  and  the 
administration  wanted  those  Negro  votes: 
and  that  great  pressure  was  also  put  on  by 
the  black  ruled  African  countries  In  the 
U.N — and  the  administration  wants  those 
colored  votes  there,  too. 

Vni.   A  CONCLUDING  STATEMENT   BY 
DEAN    ACHESON 

Finally,  let  me  quote  Dean  Acheson,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State,  his  remarks  made 
May  24,  1968  before  the  International  and 
Comparative  Law  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Washington,  DC.  published 
In  full  In  Barrons  of  June  3,  1968. 

"The  United  States  is  engaged  In  an  in- 
ternational conspiracy,  instigated  by  Britain, 
and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations,  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  a  country  that  has 
done  us  no  liarm  and  tlireatens  no  one.  This 
is  barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked  and  un- 
justified by  a  single  legal  or  moral  principle. 

"What  did  the  Rhodesian  Constitutional 
Commission  see  as  the  end  of  the  matter? 
A  progressive  extension  of  the  franchise  but 
not  majority  rule.  "For  a  time  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  clock  or  calendar"  Eurojieans 
v/ould  exercise  the  more  authoritative  voice 
at  national  government  level:  the  Africans 
would  have  a  voice  that  must  be  allowed  in- 
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creasing,  but  not  llmiOess,  power.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  recommended  was  based  on 
racial  parity  of  representation  as  most  likely 
to  produce  immediate  and  long-term  con- 
fidence and  stability.  This  was  not  every- 
one's cup  of  tea:  neither  was  it  everyone's 
business;  nor  was  it  apartheid.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter relating  solely  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Rhodesia— in  which  the  United  Nations  was 
forbidden  by  its  Charter  to  meddle— and  to 
the  political  relations  between  Rhodesia  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  When  the  latter  sought 
to  impose  a  majority  rule,  in  time  measured 
by  the  calendar,  Rhodesia  severed  the  bands 
that  bound  them. 

•It  was  this  act  and  Rhodesia's  assump- 
tion, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  of  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitled  her 
which  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council  said  created  a  situation  that 
threatened  the  peace. 

"Contemplating  the  possibilities.  I  am 
moved  to  salute  the  shade  of  Senator  Tom 
Connally  and  thank  him  for  his  reservation, 
which  at  the  time  I  regretted,  providing 
tiiat  our  acceptance  of  the  World  Court's 
jurisdiction  should  not  apply  to  disputes 
with  regard  to  matters  that  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  United 
states. 

•One  of  the  troubles  of  the  troubled  age 
in  which  we  live  is  that  too  many  people  are 
trying  to  achieve  harmony  of  Interest  by 
forcing  everyone  to  harmonize  with  them. 
Conscience  used  to  be  an  inner  voice  of  self- 
discipline;  now  it  is  a  clarion  urge  to  disci- 
pline others.  It  took  a  long  time  to  develop 
the  international  precept  that  peace  would 
be  furthered  by  governments'  having  respect 
for  each  other's  autonomy.  That  should  ap- 
ply to  them  when  acting  in  concert.  This  Is 
ihe  notion  embedded  in  Paragraph  7  of  Arti- 
cle 2  of  the  Charter.  Whatever  mistakes  they 
may  otherwise  have  m.">de,  the  draftsmen  of 
the  Charter,  at  least,  did  not  Intend  to  open 
the  way  for  endless  conflict  through  un- 
bridled Impulses  to  reform.  The  new  ro- 
mantic impulse  is  to  overthrow  that  wise 
inhibition  in  favor  of  a  compulsion  to  re- 
shape the  world  to  fit  all  sorts  of  shared 
subjectivities. 

"Another  thought  also  occurs.  Perhaps,  If 
the  meek  are  to  inherit  the  earth,  they  might 
consider  adding  a  clause  to  the  litany.  It 
could  follow  'From  all  blindness  of  heart; 
from  pride,  vainglory  and  hyprocrisy;  from 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharl- 
tableness'  and  would  add  'and  from  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  distorted  by  pro- 
fessors of  International  law." 
■Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  NEW  YORK'S 
WELFARE  POPULATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years  I  have  on  numerous 
occasions  pointed  out  the  critical  de- 
ficiences  which  pervade  our  National. 
State,  and  local  welfare  systems.  I  have 
been  especially— but  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively— concerned  with  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  welfare  structure  in  New 
York  City,  which,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  now  carries  a  welfare  budg- 
et of  $1.4  billion.  Recently  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  welfare  population  in 
New  York  City  will  soon  exceed  1  mil- 
lion people,  which  will  make  the  welfare 
population  of  New  York  City  alone  larger 
than  the  total  population  of  15  American 
States.  The  critical  lack  of  funds,  staff, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  necessary 
for  a  truly  humane  and  effective  wel- 
fare program  constitute  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  our  major  ur- 
ban centers. 

For  a  particularly  insightful  analysis 
of  the  condition  of  New  York  City's  wel- 
fare population,  I  commend  for  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  article  by  Julius 
Horowitz  entitled  'A  Portrait  of  New 
York's  Welfare  Population"  which  was 
published  in  the  Sunday,  January  26 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Mr.  Horowitz's  article  provides  a  vivid— 
and  sometimes  horrifying— picture  of  the 
plight  of  human  beings  caught  in  a  self- 
perpetuating  cycle  of  poverty,  depriva- 
tion, and  inadequate  opportunity.  If  we 
are  to  upgrade  and  humanize  this  woe- 
fully inadequate  relief  structure,  it  Is 
Imperative  that  we  understand  the  ef- 
fects the  present  system  has  on  the  lives 
of  welfare  recipients. 

I  enclose  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article  by  Julius  Horowitz: 

A  PORTRAIT  or  New  York's  Welfare 

Population 

(By  Julius  Horowitz) 

Until  the  present  decade  the  welfare  pop- 
ulation in  New  York  City  and  throughout 
the  nation  was  Invisible  to  most  of  America. 
Occasionally  a  mink-coat  scandal  would  cre- 
ate some  excitement,  but  the  scandals  never 
excited  the  general  population  to  the  extent 
that  it  began  to  view  people  on  welfare  as 
llvtag  beings.  Welfare  was  a  place  for  the 
living  dead. 

A  New  York  State  welfare  study  published 
in  1961  made  the  alarming  (then)  prediction 
that  703.150  nersons  would  be  receiving  wel- 
fare throughout  this  state  by  1970.  The  study 
also  estimated  that  statewide  welfare  costs 
would  reach  a  high  of  $536,665,000  by  1970. 
In  fact,  the  current  welfare  budget  In  New 
York  City  alone  is  S1.4-bllllon.  By  now,  or 
within  a  few  weeks^at  most.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  million  persons  are  or  will  be  on 
welfare  in  the  city.  This  U  a  population  more 
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than  twice  as  large  as  Buffalo,  the  second 
largest  city  In  New  York  State.  It  Is  larger 
than  15  American  states. 

In  1965,  the  welfare  population  In  New 
York  City  was  Increasing  at  a  steady  average 
rate  of  4,956  a  month.  In  1966.  the  average 
began  a  rise  to  8,311.  In  1967,  the  Increase 
leaped  to  14,284  persons  a  month. 

Last  August,  the  40  Social  Service  Centers 
in  New  York  City  received  23,996  applica- 
tions for  public  assistance.  Of  these,  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  accepted 
21,506 — or  a  total  of  more  than  50.000  human 
beings.*  Who  are  these  new  50,000  welfare 
recipients,  why  did  they  come  onto  the  rolls 
during  a  time  of  supfKisedly  unruffled 
affluence? 

The  50,000  new  persons  added  to  the  wel- 
fare population  In  August  were  accepted 
from  the  following  applications;  Home  Re- 
lief, 10,867  cases;  Aid  to  Dependent  ChUdren 
(AX).C.).  8.292  applications;  Temporary  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  1,060;  Blind  Assist- 
ance, 44;  Aid  to  the  Disabled,  1,660;  Old  Age 
AssisUnce,  2,073.  Of  the  50,000  about  half 
were  children. 

FOR  SOME,  ■welfare  IS  A  BANK 

The  traditional  pattern  of  welfare  as  a 
form  of  paternalism  began  to  change  with 
the  Influx  of  low-income  Puerto  Rlcan  fami- 
lies in  the  nlneteen-fortles  and  fifties.  They 
used  welfare  as  an  economic  stabilizer,  a 
guaranteed  Income  In  case  low-paying  res- 
taurant, hotel,  nursing-home,  hospital,  gar- 
ment-Industry Jobs  could  not  support  a  fam- 
ily, or  If  the  exorbitant  rents  in  the  West 
Side  slums  ate  up  the  take-home  pay.  They 
paid  little  attention  to  the  caseworkers.  They 
saw  welfare  as  a  source  of  money,  nothing 

else. 

Similarlv.  the  low-income  Negro  families 
who  come" to  New  York  City  from  the  South 
in  search  of  the  American  experience  of  op- 
portunitv  use  welfare  r.s  a  "bank."  They 
know  that  they  have  "on  deposit"  in  New 
York  City  enough  money  to  take  care  of 
them — to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  Jobs,  the 
lack  of  enough  money  on  a  Job. 

In  a  welfare  center  on  14th  Street  off  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  Negro  man  of  20.  waiting  to  see 
his  caseworker,  told  me:  "I  don't  find  welfare 
a  shame.  I  paid  my  taxes  even  if  they  didn't 
believe  it  in  Alabama.  I  heard  about  welfare 
being  a  kind  of  bank  in  New  York.  This  is 
only  tax  money  they're  giving  cut.  I  loot  my 
Job  at  $85  a  week.  I  can  make  out  on  the  $66 
they  give  me  every  two  weeks.  It  really  •worked 
like  a  bank  when  I  applied  at  the  end  of 
July.  I  filled  out  an  application  no  more 
complicated  than  a  short  income-tax  farm, 
and  that  same  day  they  gave  me  money  for 
rent  and  food  because  my  money  ran  cat." 

New  York  City  is  an  open  city:  No  passport 
or  Identity  c.ird  is  required  to  take  up  resi- 
dence. As  a  result,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  the  so-called  In-migration  to  New 
York  from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rico.  At 
best,  there  are  only  estimates  and  they  are 
dated.  Prom  1960  to  1965,  according  to  the 
Community  Renewal  Program,  the  net  addi- 
tion of  nonwhites  in  New  York  City  was  154  - 
120  persons;  the  net  addition  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  was  36,692— and  the  out-migratlon  of 
whites  was  450.115.  But  these  .ire  estinLites 
based  on  population  projections — not  hard 

data. 

Nor  is  there  any  way  of  knowing  how  many 
of  these  in-m:srants  arc  motivated  by  the 
higher  welfare  payments  In  the  Nortii.  But 
the  hard  fact  is  that  while  Mississlpp:.  for 
example,  estimates  that  a  family  of  four  re- 
quires $201  a  month  to  meet  basic  needs.  In- 


•  During  the  same  month,  the  department 
closed  out  12,552  cases  for  such  reasons  as 
reclassification  to  other  welfare  categories, 
whereabouts  -.'nknown,  refusal  to  comply 
with  departmental  policy,  employment.  Thus, 
the  net  Incre-ase  was  8.984  cases,  represent- 
ing 20.301  individuals— an  annual  rate  of 
increase   of    243,612. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

black  man  is  nothing  but  an  overgrown  boy 
or  puppy. 

"They're  still  a  little  stunned  when  one 
of  their  overgrown  puppies  takes  off  for  the 
North.  They  talk  about  the  men  who  take 
off  for  the  North  like  they're  children  who 
have  run  away  from  a  birthday  party.  I  was 
one  of  those  happy  puppies  that  took  off. 
When  I  go  back  home  the  whole  place  looks 
like  a  crazy  zoo  to  me'.  You  still  can't  really 
talk  to  a  white  man  there  any  more  than 
you  can  talk  to  a  zebra  In  the  Bronx  Zoo." 

"What  about  welfare?  What  got  you  on?" 

"I  was  In  Roosevelt  Hospital  with  back 
trouble.  When  I  came  out  my  Job  was  gone. 
It  came  to  me  as  a  shock  that  I  was  com- 
pletely without  money.  I  was  completely  up 
against  the  wall.  It  seemed  wrong  to  me  to 
ask  for  money  without  working  for  It.  But 
I  had  no  choice  after  awhile.  I  came  down 
here  and  they  looked  at  my  clothes  a  little 
suspiciously — too  suspiciously,  I  thought — 
but  anyway  they  gave  me  money  to  live  on, 
which  I  needed." 

"What  do  you  think  of  welfare  now?" 

"There  has  to  be  welfare.  What's  going  to 
happen  to  people  when  they  need  money 
and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  any?  Do 
you  know  why  I'm  here  now?  I'm  working 
now.  I  got  a  job  as  a  trainee  salesman.  I  get 
$75  a  week.  But  I  don't  get  my  first  check 
until  next  Friday.  My  rent  Is  due  tonight 
In  a  place  where  you're  out  If  you  don't 
have  it.  I  don't  have  a  brother  or  sister,  or 
aunt  or  uncle  or  friend  who  can  loan  me 
the  money  I  need  to  live  on  until  next  Fri- 
day. Right  now.  they're  discussing  upstairs 
whether  to  give  me  the  money." 

"What  will  you  do  if  they  don't  give  you 
an  emergency  check?" 

"What  would  you  do?"  he  asked  me. 

THE    CrXT    CROWS    MORE    RESPONSrVE 

Quite  aside  from  ininlgratlon.  the  welfare 
population  In  New  York  has  been  rising  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  policy  under  the  Lind- 
say Administration.  For  years,  the  right  to 
public  assistance  was  kept  carefully  unpub- 
liclzed  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere.  There  has 
always  been  the  fear  that  the  welfare  popula- 
tion would  soar  if  all  the  poor  who  were 
eligible  for  welfare  should  apply.  Welfare 
ofBcials  accepted  this  code  of  silence,  except 
for  some  Southern  officials  who  passed  out 
handbills  urging  the  poor  to  migrate  to  New 
York.  Every  study  of  public  welfare  has  crit- 
icized the  secrecy  of  welfare  bureaucracies. 
It  was  not  until  former  Welfare  Commission- 
er Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  now  Administrator 
of  the  Human  Resources  Administration, 
took  over  the  department  in  1966  that  the 
paralyzing  fear  of  public  attention  was 
brought  to  an  end.  Mr.  Ginsberg  revealed 
the  magnitude  of  poverty  in  New  York  City. 
He  made  welfare  a  serious  topic  for  national 
discussion. 

The  new  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  rise 
In  the  rate  of  acceptance  of  applications. 
The  AX>.C.  rate  of  acceptance  rose  from  66.5 
per  cent  in  1965  to  81.4  per  cent  in  1968. 
The  Home  Relief  acceptance  rate  went  from 
52.9  per  cent  in  1965  to  74.2  per  cent  in  1968. 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who 
would  otherwise  be  surviving — or  not  sur- 
viving— by  who  knows  what  means  have  been 
brought  under  the  welfare  umbrella.  I  talked 
to  a  56-year-old  Negro  woman,  a  domestic, 
who  came  to  New  York  20  years  ago.  She 
told  me  she  would  never  have  needed  wel- 
fare if  her  varicose  veins  had  held  out.  But 
she  had  to  go  into  the  hospital  and,  when 
she  came  out,  she  needed  money  for  rent, 
and  her  landlord  had  an  eviction  notice  for 
her. 

On  103d  Street,  I  saw  a  19-year-old  girl 
who  didnt  know  she  was  pregnant  until  she 
went  to  a  clinic  for  stomach  pains.  She  had 
to  give  up  her  job  and  go  on  Home  Relief. 

On  West  85th  Street,  I  talked  to  a  woman 
who  came  to  New  York  from  Virginia  20 
years  ago.  She  was  working  in  a  dress  factory 
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on  West  37th  Street  when  her  15-year-old 
son  came  from  Virginia  to  live  with  her.  She 
had  to  give  up  her  job  when  she  found  out 
that  he  wsls  a  heavy  drinker,  stealing  money 
from  her  to  buy  liquor.  She  needed  welfare 
so  that  she  could  stay  home  to  watch  him. 
She  said  she  had  to  do  what  she  could  to 
save  her  son's  life. 

At  the  St.  Nicholas  Center,  I  spoke  to  a 
20-year-old  girl  who  left  home  when  she  was 
15.  She  had  supported  herself  for  Ave  years 
by  hustling,  and  now  she  was  pregnant  and 
unable  to  continue  her  business. 

A  19-year-old  girl  wrote  on  her  welfare  ap- 
plication: "I  have  no  one  to  help  me.  I  was 
living  with  my  grandmother,  but  she  put 
me  out  on  the  street  with  my  two  children." 

A  17-year-old  girl  told  me:  "My  baby's 
milk  bill  is  $7  every  two  weeks.  I  have  to  pay 
my  baby  sitter  930  every  two  weeks  so  that 
I  can  stay  in  high  school  and  graduate.  My 
full  check  is  only  $76  every  two  weeks.  I  need 
more  money  for  my  baby  sitter  or  else  I  can't 
finish  school."  "What  about  the  baby's 
father?"  I  asked  her.  "Him?  I  don't  want  to 
be  bothered  with  him.  Why  should  he  see 
the  baby?  It's  my  baby.  He  did  nothing  for 
the  baby." 

A  white  man  wearing  the  clothes  of  a  long- 
shoreman, but'  unable  to  do  a  longshore- 
man's work,  told  me:  "I  had  to  go  on  relief 
m  August  when  I  came  out  of  the  hospital. 
I  didnt  want  to  go  back  to  the  Bowery.  I've 
lived  there.  I  dont  want  to  live  that  way 
again.  This  way,  with  welfare,  I  know  where 
my  check  Is  coming  from.  I  know  Just  what 
I've  got. 

"But  I  also  know  I  can't  do  what  a  work- 
ing guy  can  do.  I  buy  Bugler  and  Tops  for 
smoking.  I  live  like  a  loner.  On  welfare, 
you've  got  to  live  alone.  If  you  go  overboard 
and  spend  $4  or  $5  on  beer,  you  have  to  lock 
yourself  In  your  room  until  your  next  check 
comes.  You  can't  buy  a  friend  a  beer  at  a 
bar.  I  read  old  newspapers  and  paperback 
books  that  I  find." 

In  the  office  of  a  director  of  a  welfare 
center,  I  heard  a  discussion  about  a  $25,000- 
a-year  public-relations  man  who  lost  his  job. 
couldn't  find  another  and  had  to  apply  for 
welfare  to  keep  from  starving. 

On  West  109th  Street,  I  talked  to  a  Puerto 
Rican  mother  who  had  to  quit  her  job,  after 
nine  years,  so  that  she  could  take  care  of  her 
daughter's  baby — so  that  her  daughter  could 
return  to  school.  Her  daughter  was  In  the 
eighth  grade. 

A  drug  addict  at  the  East  End  Center  told 
me:  "It's  better  for  me  to  get  welfare  than 
to  go  out  and  steal.  Do  you  see  those  eight 
guys  against  the  wall?  They're  all  addicts." 
At  the  St.  Nicholas  Center,  I  watched  an 
addict  haggle  with  an  Investigator  for  $1.20 
carfare.  Another  addict,  sitting  next  to  me. 
said:  "That  means  he  won't  have  to  steal 
some  poor  bastard's  clothes." 

ACTIVISTS   EDUCATE    THE    POOR 

Closely  related  to  the  city's  new  attitude 
is  a  campaign  being  waged  by  activists  to 
educate  the  poor  in  their  welfare  rights.  The 
pioneers  in  this  movement  are  Richard  A. 
Cloward  and  Frances  Fox  Piven,  authors  of 
"A  Strategy  To  End  Poverty,"  which,  after 
being  privately  circulated,  was  published  in 
The  Nation  in  May,  1966.  They  had  observed 
that  most  of  the  people  applying  for  help  at 
Mobilization  for  Youth  offices  and  the  like 
were  welfare  clients  complaining  about  the 
treatment  they  received  at  welfare  centers 
In  addition,  they  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
census  studies,  that  for  every  person  receiv- 
ing welfare  there  was  at  least  another  in  the 
community  who  was  also  eligible  for  welfare 
but  did  not  apply  because  of  shame  or  lack 
of  Information.  They  urged  the  poor  to  ex- 
press themselves  by  getting  on  welfare  and 
fighting  for  their  legitimate  legislative  rights 
by  exerting  the  pressure  of  their  numbers  on 
public  officials.  In  the  long  run,  they  hoped, 
the  rising  case  load  would  bring  a  crisis  in 
the  welfare  system  and  force  the  nation  to 
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adopt  some  such  alternative  as  the  negative 
Income  tax  or  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Today,  some  200  storefront  centers  are  be- 
ing operated  by  welfare  groups  in  New  York 
City.  A  typical  one  Is  the  United  Welfare 
League  in  a  storefront  at  105th  Street  and 
Columbus  Avenue.  Its  rent  and  personnel 
are  paid  for  by  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Its  field  director  is 
Mrs.  Sydelle  Moore,  who  went  from  being  on 
welfare  to  her  present  Job.  She  has  more 
than  3.500  cases  In  her  files. 

"How  did  you  add  to  the  welfare  popula- 
tion In  the  city?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Moore,  who 
speaks  quietly  but  with  the  power  of  experi- 
ence. Her  tone  Is  that  of  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  she  probably  knows  more  about 
welfare  than  most  of  the  sociology  professors 
In  America. 

"We  can't  take  credit  for  all  of  the  in- 
crease," she  said. 

"But  we  did  bring  welfare  clients  together 
for  the  first  time,  and  that  brought  other 
people  out  too.  We  made  them  look  at  one 
another.  We  got  them  to  talk  about  their 
troubles.  We  brought  them  out  of  their  dirty 
rooms,  their  Isolation.  They  were  mostly 
ashamed,  frightened,  isolated.  They  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  rats,  the  stopped  toilets, 
the  broken  plaster,  the  hot-water  pipes  that 
only  gave  cold  water,  the  steam  pipes  that 
never  worked  were  their  punishment  for 
being  on  welfare. 

"Then  we  began  to  find  a  lot  of  people 
who  needed  welfare  but  who  were  ashamed 
to  go  to  the  welfare  offices.  They  would 
rather  starve  than  ask  for  financial  assist- 
ance. We  began  what  we  call  our  'outreach 
program." 

"We  think  of  our  territory  as  covering 
most  of  the  Upper  West  Side  from  Central 
Park  West  to  Riverside  Drive  from  about 
125th  Street  down  to  the  West  80's.  This  is 
a  big  part  of  the  welfare  world  of  New  York. 
We  go  through  the  buildings  on  the  West 
Side,  knocking  on  the  doors,  talking  to  the 
people  in  their  rooms,  finding  out  If  they 
need  help.  We've  located  a  lot  of  people  who 
needed  welfare  but  who  wouldn't  have  been 
found  dead  in  a  welfare  center.  We  tell  them 
about  the  Social  Welfare  Law.  We  let  them 
know  what  their  legitimate  rights  are,  and 
we  help  them  get  through  the  Intake  process, 
which  is  often  the  most  htmilUatlng,  though 
It  doesn't  have  to  be." 

"How  many  people  did  you  add  to  the  wel- 
fare population  in  August?"  I  asked  Mrs. 
Moore. 

"We'd  have  to  check  our  files.  We  found 
a  lady  on  Central  Park  West  who  was  behind 
In  her  rent.  A  lady  and  her  son  on  West 
107th  Street.  We  find  a  lot  of  people  who 
need  welfare,  who  don't  even  know  about 
supplementation.  We're  finding  that  people 
aren't  afraid  of  welfare  now.  Not  just  us  but 
all  the  poverty  programs  are  making  welfare 
more  open.  The  VISTA  workers  are  bringing 
I)eople  into  welfare. 

"But  in  the  beginning  the  people  on  wel- 
fare were  ashamed  to  come  to  our  meetings. 
The  poor  don't  trust  one  another.  That's 
why  the  welfare  workers  have  been  able  to 
get  away  with  doing  nothing  for  the  poor. 
But  now  the  poor  have  learned  that  they  can 
demand  their  legitimate  rights.  This  is  what 
the  welfare  revolution  is  all  about,  the  poor 
for  the  first  time  are  demanding  their  legiti- 
mate rights  and  the  public  is  angry  at  the 
poor  for  speaking  up,  when  for  years  the 
public  has  said  the  poor  are  too  apathetic 
and  lazy  to  care  about  themselves." 

"What  are  legitimate  rights?"  I  asked  Mrs. 
Moore. 

"The  right  to  your  full  budget  allowance. 
The  right  to  proper  clothing.  The  right  to 
Job  training.  The  right  to  proper  day-care 
centers.  The  right  to  demand  an  Increase  in 
the  budget  allowances.  Our  studies  show 
that  the  total  costs  for  a  year  of  a  welfare 
family  of  four  persons  living  on  the  Upper 
West  Side  of  Manhattan  are  $7,199.47.  And 
all  that  a  A.D.C.  family  of  four  gets  today  is 
about  $4,000  a  year.  The  children  on  welfare 


do  not  get  money  for  movies,  toys,  games, 
books." 

"About  45  per  cent  of  all  the  people  who 
work  in  New  York  City  don't  earn  as  much 
as  $7,199  a  year,"  I  told  Mrs.  Moore. 

She  said,  "The  welfare  families  need 
money  to  stay  alive,  to  give  them  what  they 
can't  get  by  working.  The  people  who  work 
have  something  that  money  can't  buy,  no 
matter  how  little  they  earn.  And  if  your  fig- 
ures are  official,  welfare  may  then  become 
the  biggest  employer  of  persons  In  New  York 
City." 

During  recent  months,  500  to  1.000  West 
Side  neighborhood  people  have  crowded  the 
offices  of  the  United  Welfare  League  each 
week  seeking  information  about  welfare  or 
asking  the  League  to  intervene  for  them  in 
problems  they  had  with  welfare.  One  was 
Mrs.  Tonic  Weston — her  husband  had  died — 
his  $15,000-a-year  Income  suddenly  cut  off. 
She  was  five  months  pregnant,  she  had  an 
eviction  notice,  and  the  welfare  Investigator 
was  insisting  that  she  vacate  her  six-room 
apartment  on  the  West  Side  that  rented  for 
$138.50  a  month. 

"I  never  dreamt  I  would  ever  need  wel- 
fare," Mrs.  Weston  told  me.  "I  never  knew 
there  was  an  organization  like  the  United 
Welfare  League  that  could  step  in  for  people. 
I  never  dreamt  a  government  employee 
would  be  sitting  in  my  living  room  telling  me 
that  I  had  to  move.  Move  where?  Where  can 
you  get  six  decent  rooms  in  New  York  City 
today  for  $138.50? 

"Welfare    makes    people    ignorant.    They 
confuse  you.  They  make  you  feel  like  you're 
stumbling  around  In  the  dark.  I'm  an  act- 
ress.  I'm   used   to   taking   direction.   I   can 
understand  explanations.  But  I  was  as  con- 
fused as  hell  about  what  was  happening  to 
me.  Can  you  imagine  the  experience  of  peo- 
ple with  less  education  and  experience  than 
I've  had?  You  don't  get  reasonable  explana- 
tions of  what  welfare  is  all  about  when  you 
go  into  the  office.  When  a  caseworker  talks 
to  you   there's   no   explanation   of   a   lot  of 
things;  it's  as  though  they're  not  talking  to 
people  but  to  objects.  I  know  it's  a  heart- 
breaking job  if  you  try  to  see  every  person  as 
a   human   being,   but  that's  the  Job." 
"To  do  what?"  I  psked. 
"The  Investigators  shouldn't  play  guessing 
games  with  you.  They  should  level  with  you 
about  your  rights  and  what  you're  entitled 
to.  I  was  left  really  broke.  But  I  had  to  find 
out  through  gossip  that  I  was  entitled  to  a 
layette,  a  crib  and  a  lot  of  other  things  I'll 
need  for  my  baby.  It's  eerie  when  you  speak 
to   an   investigator.   They   don't   hear   what 
you  say.  They  probably  have  a  built-in  re- 
corder that  speaks  for  them  and  that  turns 
people  oiT.  It  must  make  the  job  easier  if  they 
act  on  the  tissumption  that  all  the  people 
they're  talking  to  are  Ignorant.  When  the  in- 
vestigator came  Into  my  living  room  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  wall  of  books  and  he  kept 
talking  about  it  as  though  it  was  the  strang- 
est sight  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  A  black 
woman  with  a  wall  of  books. 

"There's  another  funny  thing  about  wel- 
fare. I  only  applied  during  the  summer  but 
I  feel  like  I've  been  on  welfare  all  of  my  life. 
I  think  it's  because  nobody  sees  a  future  for 
you.  I'd  like  to  see  the  welfare  centers  a 
place  of  hope,  where  people  get  excited  about 
the  changes  that  are  going  to  Uke  place  in 
their  lives  and  not  sit  the  way  I  see  them  do, 
like  they've  been  dead  for  10  years.  Welfare 
should  be  the  starting  place  for  people,  not 
the  end. 

"I  used  to  hear  about  the  15-year-old  girls 
who  were  pregnant  and  who  were  second- 
and  third-generation  welfare  mothers.  I've 
seen  them  now  in  the  fiesh.  They're  sick  kids. 
They  have  the  look  of  doom  about  them.  Who 
helps  them?  I  wouldn't  stay  on  welfare  a 
minute  after  I  get  my  Social  Security  check, 
my  baby  Is  born  and  I  can  find  someone  to 
look  after  It  so  that  I  can  get  to  work." 

The  most  tragic  group  among  welfare  re- 
cipients Is  the  children.  There  are  600,000 
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welfare  children  in  New  York,  and  445.300 
of  them  are  fatherless. 

The  basic  rule  in  New  York  is  that  a  man 
can  be  in  the  home  but  he  must  contribute 
whatever   income    he   has   toward    the   sup- 
port of  his  family.  This  applies  ti  married 
and    unmarried    men.    Nobody    knows    how 
many  men  "abandon"  their  families  so  the 
families    can    receive    welfare    payments    to 
"supplement"  low-paying  Jobs.  Nor  does  any- 
body know  how  many  men  desert  their  fam- 
ilies because  they  are  afraid  of  fatherhood. 
But   the   results  are   clear.   The   children, 
whatever   their   age,    become    adults    before 
they  ever  have  a  childhood.  They  leap  from 
Infancy  Into  a  fatherless  world.  Tliey  suf- 
fer a  grade  retardation  twice  as  great  as  non- 
welfare  school  children.  As  many  as  60  per 
cent  of  the  referrals  to  mental  retardation 
institutions  come  from  welfare  families.  In 
more  than  85  out  of  100  cases  the  retardation 
results  from  environmental  deprivation  rath- 
er than  organic  brain  damage.  These  chil- 
dren,   except    for    the    few    who    live    In 
families  where  there  Is  a  link  to  stability,  are 
exposed  to  a  world  that  no  rhlld  can  survive 
without  damage.  Tliey  see  adults  as  enemies. 
They   understand   perfectly   their   status   as 
welfare    children   but -they   are    helpless    to 
change  what  they  understand    How  can  any 
child  be  expected  to  stand  up  against  the 
American  way  of  seeing  welfare  recipients  as 
the  living  dead? 

In  a  welfare  center  in  Harlem  I  talked  to 
a  father  who  had  deserted  his  children.  I 
asked  him  why  he  never  went  once  to  look 
at  the  face  of  the  child  he  had  fathered.  He 
told  me  he  had  never  seen  the  face  of  his 
own  father.  "So  what?"  I  said.  He  said. 
"What  good  is  It  seeing  the  face  of  my  boy 
If  I  can't  support  him?" 

"Did  vour  father  ever  support  you?"  I 
asked.  "No."  he  said.  "Then  you're  Just  re- 
oeatlng  history:  you're  not  changing  hi;=tory," 
i  .';ald.  He  said  "What  the  hell  do  I  care  about 
history?  Whatever  I  do  my  boy  has  a  long 
hard  way  to  go." 

"They're  going  to  ask  you  now  to  sign  a 
paper  saying  that  you're  the  father  of  your 
boy.  Are'  you  going  to  sign  it? '  'It  won't 
make  me  his  father."  "What  will  make  you 
his  father?"  He  was  silent.  He  gripped  the 
table  as  If  he  might  tear  it  to  pieces.  He 
didn't  answer  my  question.  He  didn't  know 
how  to  answer  it. 

Where  Is  welfare  heading?  In  a  welfare 
center  on  Eighth  Avenue  I  sat  down  next  to 
a  Negro  man  in  his  late  30's.  His  name  was 
Mr.  Mitchell.  He  wore  n  leather  jacket.  His 
slacks  were  neat.  He  had  a  strong  quiet  face. 
His  eyes  studied  the  room.  They  had  focus: 
they  did  not  stare  inward,  which  is  what  you 
usuallv  see  In  a  welfare  center— row  after 
row  of"  people  unable  to  see  the  world  around 
them  or  to  feel  they  have  a  place  in  it. 

I  said.  "I'd  like  to  talk  to  vou  about  wel- 
fare. What  it  does  for  you.  What  it  doesn't 
do.  What  kind  of  hang-ups  welfare  has  for 
you.  Is  that  all  right  with  you?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant  to  see  if  I 
was  out  of  focus  and  then  he  said.  "Sure." 
•  What  do  you  think  of  welfare?"  I  asked. 
"It's  Uke  being  in  bondage."  he  said,  as 
though  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  thinking 
about  it.  "You  can  survive,  but  that's  about 
all.  I  feel  they  should  abolish  welfare.  The 
kids  grow  up  on  welfare  with  the  attitude 
that  everything  should  be  free  and  easy. 
With  parents  that  work,  the  kids  are  differ- 
ent, thev  look  different,  they  think  different, 
they  see  things  ahead  of  them,  they're  mov- 
ing toward  something  real  in  this  world.  The 
kids  I  see  on  welfare  in  the  neighborhood 
around  the  West  140's  are  looking  for  a  hand- 
out. It's  killing  them.  I  see  kids  of  10  and  11 
and  12  on  dope.  They  have  babies  when 
thev're  12  and  13.  They're  pulling  down 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  black  people  are 
pulling  up.  These  Mds  need  leadersiilp.  Tliey 
need  it  bad." 

"How  would  you  give  It  to  them?" 
"Nobody  ever  asked  me  that  before."  he 
said.  "But  welfare  should  let  a  man  In  .the 
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house.  Forget  the  n  les 
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"No.  it  wouldn't,' 
any  children  yet 
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"What  about  the 
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"They  say  they  do 
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They  never  grew  up 
saw   a    father  giving 
They  don't  know 
a  child.  They  never 
up  without  support, 
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fare  office?"  I  asked 
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handle." 
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"Do  you  remember 
came,  what  made  yoi . 
the  South?" 

"That's    something 
said.  "I  was  doing 
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I  thought  I  could 
same  trade  in  New 
was  living  here.  I 
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The  South  was  getti 
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rules,  and  they  made 
you. 
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thought  I  could  go 
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No  union  would  taki 
restaurant  I  didn't 
ting  Jobs  I  didn't  waji 
Job  I  wanted  to  stick 
construction  was  my 
"That  happens  to 
South  here  In  New 
what    they    want 
wants   to   know   it. 
You    keep    drifting, 
that   the  only   thing 
welfare.   Without 
or  steal  Just  to  keep 
I  would  end  up  needlifg 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Welfare  should  be  quick,  swift.  They 
should  have  people  working  here  who  can  im- 
mediately size  up  a  person,  they  know  what 
to  do  for  them,  real  quick,  to  get  them  off 
and  going  again.  There  should  be  no  more 
suspicion  about  money,  thinking  people  are 
cheating.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  peo- 
ple moving.  But  these  people  who  work  here 
are  all  blind.  They  don't  look  at  you.  They 
don't  know  you  or  want  to  know  you.  They 
want  to  keep  things  moving  for  themselves, 
not  for  you.  They're  supposed  to  be  here 
working  for  you,  not  for  themselves." 

There  would  be  nothing  really  wrong  with 
the  present  system  of  public  assistance  if 
America  would  forget  its  punitive,  deep- 
rooted,  almost  hysterical  hatred  of  poor 
people  who  speak  up  before  they  are  spoken 
to.  The  legal  structure  guiding  welfare  is  not 
Inhuman.  The  intake  Interview  does  not  have 
to  be  dehumanizing.  The  welfare  caseworker 
does  not  have  to  be  faceless.  The  energy  it 
now  takes  to  destroy  welfare  children  could 
be  used  to  help  the  children  get  through  the 
bleak  days  of  dependency. 

Somehow  or  other,  America  has  to  forget 
its  puffed  up  image  as  a  polite,  pious,  invio- 
late society,  protecting  the  aged,  the  sick  and 
dependent  children.  The  image  simply  does 
not  square  with  the  facts.  The  welfare  poor 
are  now  forcing  this  confrontation.  For  the 
first  time  in  America  the  poor  are  throwing 
off  the  mask  of  meekness  Imposed  on  them  by 
organized  systems  of  welfare  and  charity. 
The  Communists  could  not  arouse  the  Amer- 
ican poor.  Tlie  radicals  never  did.  But  now 
the  American  poor  have  surfaced,  whatever 
the  historical  reasons,  and  it  is  unlikely  they 
will  p>ermlt  themselves  to  be  drowned  again 
by  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

As  President.  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  face  a 
problem  almost  as  great  as  that  which  con- 
fronted Mr.  Lincoln,  the  emancipation  of  the 
American  poor. 
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A  TIRED  AMERICAN 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Raymond 
J.  Vince,  3442  Fir  Street.  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  has  forwarded  to  me  the  following 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  Calumet 
News  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  in  one  of  its 
recent  editions. 

U.S.  Marine  S.  Sgt.  Ralph  A.  Garcia, 
of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  now  serving  in 
South  Vietnam,  sent  this  article  written 
by  a  service  buddy  expressing  the  feel- 
ings of  the  brave  boys  In  his  Marine  out- 
fit, "I  Am  a  Tired  American." 

The  article  follows : 
East  Chicago  Maeine  Tells  His  Peelings  on 
Wab  Pront 

/  am  a  tired  American  ...  I  am  tired  of 
being  called  the  ugly  American.  I  am  tired 
of  having  the  world  panhandlers  use  my 
country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days  a  year. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  weary  of  hav- 
ing American  embassies  and  information 
centers  stoned,  burned  and  sacked  by  mobs 
operating  under  the  orders  of  dictators  who 
preach  peace  and  br'^ed  conflict. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  weary  of  being 
lectured  by  Gen.  DeGaulle  (who  never  won  a 
battle)  who  poses  as  a  second  Jehovah  on 
righteousness  and  wisdom. 

/  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  weary  of  Nas- 
ser and  all  the  other  blood  sucking  leeches 
who  bleed  Uncle  Sam  white  and  kick  him 
in  the  shins  and  yank  his  beard  if  the  flow 
falters. 

/  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  weary  of  the 
beatniks  who  say  they  should  have  the  right 


to  determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
willing  to  obey. 

/  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  fed  up  with 
the  mobs  of  scabby  faced,  long  haired  youths 
and  short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  rep- 
resent the  "new  wave"  of  America  and  sneer 
at  the  old  fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity and  morality  on  which  America  grew 
to  greatness. 

/  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  weary  of  hav- 
ing my  tax  dollar  go  to  dictators  who  play 
both  sides  against  the  middle  with  threats 
of  what  will  happen  If  we  cut  off  the  golden 
stream  of  dollars. 

/  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  who  is  tired 
of  supporting  families  who  have  known  no 
other  source  of  income  than  the  government 
for  three  generations. 

/  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  who  Is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  America  in  an  obscenity 
race,  who  try  to  force  on  us  the  belief  that 
filth  is  an  integral  part  of  culture,  the  arts, 
the  movies,  literature,  and  on  the  stage. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  weary  of  the 
bums  who  tramp  the  picket  lines  and  the 
sit-ins,  who  prefer  Chinese  Communism  to 
capitalism,  who  see  no  evil  in  Castro  but 
sneer  at  our  president  as  a  threat  to  peace. 

I  am  a  tired  American  ,  .  .  who  has  lost 
all  patience  with  the  groups  who  show  propa- 
ganda movies  on  college  campuses  from  coast 
to  coast;  movies  denouncing  the  United 
States;  made  in  Communist  China. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  who  is  angered 
by  the  self-righteous  breast-beating  critics 
in  America  and  abroad  who  set  Impossible 
yardsticks  for  the  United  States  to  follow 
but  never  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
French,  British.  Russians  or  the  Chinese. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  in 
bedsheets  in  the  dead  of  night  and  roam  the 
countryside  looking  for  innocent  victims. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  who  dislikes 
clergymen  who  make  a  career  out  of  Integra- 
tion causes,  yet  send  their  children  to  private 
schools. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  who  resents 
those  who  try  to  peddle  the  ideas  In  schools 
and  colleges  that  capitalism  is  a  dirty  word 
and  that  free  enterprise  and  private  Initia- 
tive are  only  synonyms  for  greed.  They  say 
hate  capitalism  but  are  always  at  the  head  of 
the  line  demanding  thsir  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

I  am  a  tired  American  .  .  .  real  tired  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  sell  me  the  Idea  that 
America  is  not  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  a  generous  nation,  a  nation  dedicated 
to  a  policy  of  helping  the  "have  nots"  achieve 
some  of  the  good  things  that  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  has  brought  about. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  gets  a  lump  in 
his  throat  when  he  hears  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  who  must  flght  to  hold  back 
tears  when  he  hears  those  chilling  high  notes 
of  the  brassy  trumpets  when  Old  Olory 
reaches  the  top  of  the  flagpole. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  thanks  a  merci- 
ful Lord  that  he  was  so  lucky  to  be  born  an 
American  citizen,  one  nation  under  Qod, 
truly  with  mercy  and  justice  for  all. 


A  NEWSPAPER  DIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  some  of  my 
Rood  colleagues  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  call  me  Mr.  100  Percent  of 
Parity  because  of  my  efforts  to  get  better 
prices  for  our  farm  products. 

But  higher  prices  for  farm  products 
are  but  a  small  part  of  my  fight.  I  am 
waging  a  war  for  the  development  of  the 
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countrj'slde.  If  that  flght  is  to  be  success- 
ful, we  must  first  have  full  parity  for 
the  farmer. 

Farm  prices  determine  the  economic 
climate  of  our  thousands  of  rural  towns. 
We,  in  the  countryside,  know  this,  but  we 
have  a  problem  convincing  our  urban 
brothers. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  91st 
Congress:  Death  is  a  sad  thing.  It 
chastens  all  of  us,  whether  it  is  the  death 
of  friend  or  loved  one,  the  death  of  a 
family  farm — and  we  are  observing  those 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year — or  the 
death  of  a  newspaper. 

Today,  with  your  leave,  I  herewith 
insert  in  the  Record  the  story  of  the 
death  of  a  newspaper.  This  editorial, 
written  by  that  very  discerning  rural 
daily  newspaper  publisher,  O.  B.  Au- 
gustson,  in  the  West  Central  Daily  Trib- 
une of  Willmar,  in  Minnesota's  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  ties  the  death  of 
the  Brooten  Review  to  inadequate  farm 
Income. 

It  has  been  said  that  $1  of  farm  in- 
come generates  $7  worth  of  business  in 
the  community,  so  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why,  with  our  farm  prices  at  only 
73  percent  of  parity,  our  rural  towns' 
economy  is  In  the  doldrums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  colleagues,  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  this  insertion  to 
each  of  you.  As  Editor  Augustson  says: 

Truly  it  is  always  a  sad  day  when  a  news- 
paper writes  "thirty". 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Newspaper  Dies 

In  the  December  26  issue  of  the  Belgrade 
Tribune  there  was  a  regrettable  announce- 
ment by  its  editor.  It  was  relative  to  the 
Brooten  Review  which  the  Belgrade  editor 
and  publisher  has  also  owned  In  the  past 
four  years. 

The  announcement  stated  in  terms  of  dis- 


appointment that  he  has  been  forced  to  dis- 
continue the  publishing  of  the  Review  at 
Brooten  as  a  separate  enterprise.  Prom  now 
on  the  circulation  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
Review  will  be  combined  to  receive  one 
weekly  paper  which  will  aim  to  cover  both 
towns  and  area  around.  The  Review  as  such 
will  be  no  more. 

If  this  announcement  is  done  with  regret 
by  the  Belgrade  publisher  it  is  heard  with  a 
similar  regret  by  all  of  us  in  the  Pourth  Es- 
tate. We  hate  to  see  any  paper  fold  up.  There 
should  be  more  papers,  not  less.  Every  com- 
munity of  any  reasonable  size  should  have 
"Its  home  town  paper."  When  it  is  gone  that 
community  will  have  lost  something. 

But  we  know  the  reasons.  It's  all  because 
of  what  is  happening  in  rural  America.  The 
loss  of  family  farms,  the  inadequate  farm  in- 
come— both  these  factors  are  basic  causes. 
The  less  farm  families  you  have,  the  lower 
Is  your  rural  economy — this  is  all  bound  to 
show  up  in  less  business  on  Main  Street  and 
including  the  newspaper.  The  latter  will  lose 
circulation  revenues  with  less  subscribers  and 
when  business  is  not  good  on  Main  Street 
there  will  also  be  less  advertisers  and  less  ad- 
vertising revenue.  It  is  that  simple — but 
tragically  so. 

We  during  the  past  15  years  have  been  both 
writing  and  speaking  about  the  farm  prob- 
lem, the  preservation  of  the  family  farm, 
the  need  for  a  decent  farm  income.  Added  to 
this  we  have  warned  of  what  will  happen  to 
our  rural  America  over  a  period  of  time. 
Well — the  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 
The  predicted  ill  fruits  have  arrived.  They 
are  there  in  stark  reality. 

The  sad  part  has  been  at  times  that  when 
this  message  was  endeavored  to  be  brought 
before  our  towns  we  at  times  did  not  see 
many  from  Main  Street  at  meetings  where 
the  farm  problem  was  discussed  and  con- 
sidered. Even  in  the  days  of  90%  of  parity 
when  our  family  farms  were  still  with  us  and 
when  prosperity  was  relatively  oozing  out  of 
our  ears,  when  all  our  stores  and  some  more 
were  doing  well  on  Main  Street — there  was 
hardly  a  peep  when  certain  big  business  In- 
terests declared  to  the  nation  that  millions 
upon  millions  of  small  farms  must  go — that 


the  road  should  be  cleared  for  the  big  farmer 
and  the  big  agriculturist.  This  plot  con- 
ceived in  ihe  minds  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  has  been  carried 
out — a  Committee  on  Economic  "Destruc- 
tion" as  far  as  rural  America  is  concerned. 
As  publisher  of  this  daily  newspaper  we 
have  always  been  mindful  of  the  weeklies  In 
our  area.  With  the  growth  of  newspaper  syn- 
dicates in  this  nation,  such  weeklies  may 
be  the  last  bulwark  of  a  free  press  In  this 
country.  As  a  daily  we  have  merely  sought 
to  be  the  rural  daily  for  this  part  of  Minne- 
sota as  against  the  Twin  City  press.  A  daily 
trying  to  serve  our  rural  area  and  speaking 
for  it  as  well  as  we  could.  But  we  always 
have  had  a  standing  rule  that  we  limited  our 
news  from  each  weekly  town  only  to  those 
news  items  which  a  daily  should  have — to 
get  all  the  local  news  you  simply  would  have 
to  keep  the  home  weekly.  As  to  advertising 
we  have  not  gone  Into  any  of  those  weekly 
paper  towns  to  solicit  advertising.  Have  al- 
ways felt  that  if  Willmar  advertising  cannot 
support  our  dally — we  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing else.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  live  and 
let  live.  Our  competition  has  been  the  Twin 
City  dailies,  not  the  weekly  papers  in  our 
area. 

And  let  us  say  this — If  the  family  farms 
were  all  preserved,  if  the  farm  Income  had 
been  as  It  should  be — the  weeklies  would  sur- 
vive with  ample  circulation  and  ample  adver- 
tising revenue — if  such  weekly  paper  Is  en- 
terprising at  all.  But  you  simply  cannot 
operate  a  newspaper  with  less  and  less  sub- 
scribers and  less  and  less  advertising.  They 
are  the  financial  life  blood  of  any  paper.  If 
you  don't  have  them — it's  curtains. 

When  we  have  both  written  and  spoken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm, 
greater  farm  income,  we  know  that  also 
meant  the  preservation  of  our  rural  villages, 
their  Main  Street  business  and  also  their 
newspapers.  We  have  written  extensively  on 
this  subject  but  it  is  all  done  with  a  feeling 
of  regret — that  another  nail  has  been  driven 
Into  the  coffin  of  journalism  out  here  in  rural 
America  and  another  voice  in  a  free  press, 
stilled.  Truly  it  is  always  a  sad  day  when  a 
newspaper  writes  "Thirty". 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  have  strength  for  anything  through 
Him  who  gives  ine  power. — Philippians 
4:  13. 

In  Thy  presence,  our  Father,  we  pause 
for  a  moment,  lifting  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  in  prayer.  As  we  pray,  our  strength 
is  renewed,  our  courage  restored,  and 
our  path  is  made  plain.  What  we  felt 
we  could  not  do,  now  we  can  do;  what  we 
thought  hopeless,  is  now  full  of  hope; 
what  seemed  impossible,  now  becomes 
possible.  We  are  ready  for  anything 
through  the  strength  of  Thy  spirit  living 
in  our  hearts. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor  and 
make  her  a  channel  for  peace  and  good 
will  in  our  world.  In  Tliy  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  January  17, 1969,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  10.  An  act  to  Increase  the  per  annum 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANKLIN 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuities  of  our  political  traditions 
were  reflected  in  President  Johnson's 
choice,  during  the  last  hours  of  his  ad- 
ministration, of  a  name  for  a  tranquil 
and  beautiful  park  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. President  Johnson  named  the  park 
for  a  national  leader  whose  memory  he 
reveres,  a  man  dead  these  many  year^ 
yet  still  regarded  as  their  personal  hero 
by  an  entire  generation  of  Americans, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 


January  30.  1882,  as  my  tribute  to  his 
Presidential  achievements  during  the 
depression  years  of  terrible  economic 
hardship  for  our  people  and  during  war- 
time years  of  peril  for  our  countrj*  and 
the  cause  of  freedom,  I  acknowledge 
that,  for  me,  as  for  President  Johnson 
and  for  those  millions  of  Americans 
whom  President  Roosevelt  casually,  ap- 
propriately, and  famously  addressed 
only  as  "my  friends,"  his  memory  is  ever 
fresh. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  influence  on  our 
history  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
eventful  and  progressive  years  of  his 
Presidency.  That  influence  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  record  of  legislative 
achievement  of  the  Presidency  so  re- 
cently ended.  Not  the  least  of  F.  D.  R.'s 
accomplishments  was  the  fierce,  lifetime 
dedication  to  the  national  welfare  that 
he  inspired  in  the  young  Texas  Con- 
gressman of  New  Deal  days  who  became 
our  36th  President.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  fruit  of  our  labors  for 
progressive  and  humane  legislation  in 
all  the  long  years  since  President  Roose- 
velt's death  in  1945  owes  much  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  leadership,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  progress  of  the  American 
people,  and  his  dedication  to  the  success 
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ty  and  our  freedom. 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  words  laave 
echoed  down  the  lo  ig  corridors  of  time, 
and,  through  the  electoral  and  legisla- 
tive process  which  r  'fleets  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  tl  ose  words,  in  statu- 
tory form,  have  become  the  law  of  the 
land  he  loved: 

We  have  accepted. 
Bin  of  Rights  under 
security  and  prosperlt ' 
all — regardless  of  statlpn 

Among  these  are: 

The  right  to  a  usefu 
In  the  Industries  or  si  ops 
of  the  Nation; 

The  right  to  earn 
quate  food  and  clotting 

The  right  of  every 
his  products  at  a  retutn 
and  his  family  a  decen  i 

Tlie  right  of  every 
small,  to  trade  In  an 
from  unfair  competltlb 
monopolies  at  home  or 

The  rlgUt-of  every  fa  mlly 

Tlie  rlfthl.  to  a 
the  opportunity  to 
health: 

The  right  to  adequa^ 
economic    fears   of 
dent,  and  unemployment 

The  right  to  a  good 


so  to  speak,  a  second 
which  a  new  basis  of 
can  be  established  for 
race,  or  creed. 

and  remunerative  Job 
or  farms  or  mines 

enough  to  provide  ade- 

and   recreation; 
farmer  to  raise  and  sell 
which  will  give  him 
living; 
livislnessman.  large  and 
itmosphere  of  freedom 
n  and  domination  by 
abroad; 

to  a  decent  home; 

medical  care  and 

and  enjoy  good 


adequate 


sn  hleve 


e  lucatlon. 


Those  who  knew 
who  uttered  these 
affirmed  their  belief 
liis  role  in  the  sags 
Honorable  James  A 
made  in  New  York 
said: 


well  the  great  man 
uords  have  recently 
n  the  importance  of 
of  our  times.  The 
Farley,  in  a  speech 
City  last  November, 


When    President 
White  House  there  wire 
ployed,  and  he  was  fa(}ed 
People  were  openly 
tallsm  could  recover  frbm 
In.    Beyond    anything 
brought  courage  and 
whole  Nation  took 
radio  to  discuss  the 
think  it  was  one  of 
of  any  American 
days  he  put  on  a 
Ing,   proposing  one 
another.  Few.  if  any 
of  such  organizations 
Exchange  Commission 
Insurance  Corporation, 
Corporation,  the  ClvUl4n 
and  the  Public  Works 


Presl  lent 


Justice  Hugo  Blaick 
television  in  Decemljer 
judgment,  Franklin 
ident,  had  been  "m 
had  been,  in  those 
man." 

Those  who  remember 
Roosevelt,  as  I  do,  so 
fully  today,  his  birthday 
in  honoring  his  mem(  iry 


GRANGE  FRIE^DSHIP  GAVEL 


tile 


(Mr.  MEEDS  aske< 
mission  to  address 
ute  and  to  revise 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr. 
which  was  used  to 
session  to  order  todiy 
the  Speaker  this  morning 
Trombley  from  the 
on  behalf  of  himself 
State  Grange. 


protection  from  the 
age.   sickness,    .-tccl- 


Rposevelt    entered    the 

millions  of  unem- 

wlth  a  bank  crisis. 

wondering  whether  capi- 

the  slump  we  were 

else,    Mr.    Roosevelt 

to  the  office.  The 

after  he  went  on 

b4nklng  problem.  I  still 

greatest  utterances 

In  the  next  100 

tremendous  display  of  dar- 

farslghted   reform   after 

ran  dispute  the  value 

as  the  Securities  and 

the  Federal   Deposit 

the  Homeowners  Loan 

Conservation  Corps, 

Administration. 


diring 
heart 


tie 


interviewed  on 

said  that,  in  his 

oosevelt,  as  a  Pres- 

igniflcent";  that  he 

limes,  "our  greatest 

Franklin  Delano 

:learly  and  so  grate- 

I  ask  to  join  me 


and  was  given  per- 

House  for  1  min- 

ind  extend  his  re- 


open 


Speaker,  the  gavel 

and  to  call  the 

was  presented  to 

_  by  Mr.  Richard 

3tate  of  Washington 

iind  the  Washington 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  gavel  was  made  of 
maple  burl  which  was  raised  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  aged  for  2 
years.  The  handle  was  made  of  English 
walnut  which  Mr.  Trombley  grew  in  Mr. 
Tiombley's  yard.  Mr.  Trombley  spent 
over  15  hours  making  the  gavel.  The 
gavel's  finish  was  done  by  Mrs.  Tiom- 
bley.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trombley  are 
in  attendance  today. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  gavel 
is  sufficiently  large  to  bring  order  to  the 
House,  even  should  the  House  be  unnily. 


A  SPECIAL  IMMIGRANT  STATUS 
URGED  FOR  JEWISH  VICTIMS  OP 
IRAQI   PERSECUTION 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq's  public  execution  of  14 
individuals,  including  nine  Iraqi  Jews, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  repugnant  acts 
by  a  government  in  recent  memory.  The 
executions  follow  a  record  of  deliberate 
governmental  discrimination  and  perse- 
cution, which  must  be  condemned  and 
abhorred  by  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, yesterday  I  wrote  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent 
any  further  executions  which  may  result 
from  the  additional  "trials  "  which  Iraqi 
Minister  of  Information  Abdullah  Salimi 
has  indicated  will  soon  take  place. 

Specifically,  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Charles  Yost,  to  present 
a  resolution  to  the  Security  Council 
which  strongly  condemns  Iraq  for  this 
outrageous  action  and  warns  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  against  carry- 
ing out  any  additional  executions  which 
it  may  contemplate. 

In  addition,  I  have  urged  that  the 
President  direct  Ambassador  Yost  to 
call  upon  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
to  appoint  a  special  United  Nations  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  Iraq. 

Iraq's  execution  of  nine  of  its  Jewish 
citizens — to  which  the  United  Nations 
has  yet  to  make  an  official  response — is 
the  culmination  of  a  long  and  deliberate 
campaign  of  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion by  the  Government  of  Iraq  directed 
at  its  2,500  Jewish  citizens.  For  as  repug- 
nant as  these  executions  are.  they  do  not 
exist  in  isolation.  Even  before  the  Arab- 
Israel  war  of  June  1967,  Iraqi  Jews  were 
restricted  in  various  ways  and  were  not 
issued  passports.  Those  few  Jews  who 
did  manage  to  escape  from  Iraq  had  to  be 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  via  the  sea- 
port of  Basra. 

Since  the  replacement  of  the  Arif 
regime  in  July  of  1968,  Jews  have  been 
the  victims  of  increased  governmental 
discrimination  and  persecution.  Shortly 
after  the  June  war  of  1967,  100  leaders 
of  the  Iraqi-Jewish  community  were  im- 
prisoned without  trials.  Although  some 
have  been  released  over  a  period  of  time, 
as  of  last  December,  25  stiU  remained  in 
jail. 

In  addition,  new  restrictions  were  im- 
posed by  the  present  regime  when  it  came 
to  power  in  July  of  last  year.  These  re- 


strictions include :  First,  the  withdrawal 
of  professional  licenses  to  Jews;  second, 
the  compelling  of  employers  to  dismiss 
Jewish  employees;  third,  restrictions  for- 
bidding Jews  to  sell  property;  fourth, 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  Jews  may  withdraw  from  their 
bank  accounts;  fifth,  the  discontinuance 
of  telephones  in  Jewish  homes  and  busi- 
nesses; and  sixth,  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  Jews  to  a  5-kilometer  ra- 
dius of  their  homes. 

Having  denied  its  Jewish  population 
the  means  to  earn  a  livelihood,  the  Iraqi 
Government  nonetheless  refuses  to  al- 
low Jews  to  migrate  to  other  countries. 
The  State  Department  has  recently  re- 
ceived reports  that  Jews  are  now  being 
forced  to  sell  even  their  personal  prop- 
erty in  order  to  survive. 

Since  July  of  1968  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  attempting  to  inquire 
into  these  reports  of  widespread  discrim- 
ination and  harassment.  Each  of  these 
efforts,  however,  has  been  rebuffed  by 
the  Iraqi  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  relief 
to  the  hundreds  of  Iraqi  Jews  who  are 
the  victims  of  this  persecution,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  give 
special  immigration  status  to  Jewish 
citizens  of  Iraq  who  seek  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  deplor- 
able conditions  facing  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  Iiaq,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  action  on  this  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  E>ersecution  of  Jews  which  has 
been  officially  and  deliberately  carried 
on  by  the  Government  of  Iraq  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States.  We  must 
insist,  through  our  own  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  those  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  Iraq  cease  any  plans  for  further  ex- 
ecutions and  that  the  United  Nations 
investigate  the  condition  of  Jews  in  that 
country.  Special  immigration  status — 
such  as  that  provided  for  by  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today — should  also  be 
provided  for  Jewish  citizens  of  Iraq. 

If  we  fail  to  make  clear  our  determina- 
tion to  stop  the  persecution  which  Iraq 
continues  to  perpetrate  on  its  Jewish 
citizens,  the  resiilts — as  we  can  deduce 
from  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
that  persecution — will  be  even  more 
drastic. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  deplore  the  secret  trials  fol- 
lowed by  barbaric  and  inhumane  hang- 
ings in  Iraq.  With  65  others  reportedly 
facing  espionage  charges,  our  sense  of 
moral  outrage  is  equalled  by  our  con- 
tinuing concern  that  this  atrocity  must 
not  be  repeated. 

I  would  hope  that  the  United  Nations, 
the  Vatican,  the  United  States  and  other 
interested  governments  will  make  con- 
tinuing strong  representations  to  con- 
demn these  atrocities,  to  discourage  any 
repetition  whatsoever,  and  to  emphasize 
fundamental  human  rights,  due  process, 
and  the  quality  of  mercy. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  men 
of  conscience  and  the  consciences  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  must  have 
been  shocked  this  past  Monday  when  the 
Iraqi  Government  announced  and  dis- 
played the  public  hanging  of  14  men. 
These  men — nine  Jews,  one  Christian, 
and   four  Moslems — were   supposed  to 
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have  been  spies  and  were  condemned  by 
Iraq's  revolutionary  court. 

We  are  now  told  that  a  new  mass  trial 
by  this  same  court  has  been  started 
against  an  unknown  number  accused  of 
spying  for  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  It  is  reported  that  at  least  65 
persons  of  unknown  nationality  are  be- 
ing held  under  charges  of  espionage  in 
the  continuing  acts  of  terrorism.  Our 
State  Department  yesterday  annoimced 
that  two  American  citizens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Bail,  are  being  held  by  the 
Iraqi  Government.  Mr.  Ball,  an  employee 
of  the  Iraqi  Petroleum  Co.,  is  in  jail  and 
Mrs.  Bail  is  imder  house  arrest.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bail  have  been  held  for  about  2 
weeks  even  though  no  charges  have  been 
made  against  them. 

The  people  throughout  the  world  know 
that  this  revolutionary  court  is  merely 
a  "kangaroo  court,"  and  can  easily  en- 
vision the  results  of  this  latest  facade — 
a  facade  designed  to  hide  the  barbarism 
that  is  taking  place  in  that  coimtry. 

These  executions  were  nationally  tele- 
vised in  Iraq.  In  view  of  the  general  liv- 
ing conditions  in  Iraq  and  the  imrest 
that  prevails  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  intent  was  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  populous  on  this  matter  rather  than 
their  own  misery.  This,  as  we  all  know, 
is  a  common  practice  among  the  Arab 
leaders  who  call  for  a  holy  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  Israelis. 

The  Iraqi  Government  now  expresses 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  concern 
of  world  leaders  over  these  proceedings, 
claiming  that  this  is  an  internal  affair. 
The  same  was  said  of  Hitler,  who  mur- 
dered millions  of  Jews  and  millions  of 
Christians.  When  will  this  barbarity 
stop? 

Under  normal  conditions  and  in  other 
places,  such  action  could  possibly  be 
strictly  speaking  an  internal  affair.  But, 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, which  have  vowed  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel  and  exterminate  her  peo- 
ple, we  must  look  at  the  facts  and  then 
judge.  There  are  an  estimated  2,500  Jews 
remaining  in  Iraq,  many  of  whom  are 
the  aged,  of  what  was  once  a  great  Iraqi 
Jewish  community  of  100,000.  The  Iraqi 
Government  has  declared  them  to  be  the 
"enemy  of  the  people"  and  those  who  as- 
sociate with  them  are  "fifth  columnists." 
Helplessly  they  live  and  now  die  at  the 
hands  of  a  regime  that  has  made  them 
virtual  prisoners. 

Since  June  1967,  nearly  100  have  been 
imprisoned — in  many  cases  tortured, 
beaten,  and  starved.  The  remainder  of 
the  Jewish  population  has  been  in  effect 
under  house  arrest,  permitted  to  leave 
their  homes  for  only  a  few  hours  a  day. 
Severe  restrictions  have  made  their  in- 
volvement in  commerce  Impossible.  Em- 
ployees in  private  firms  have  been  sum- 
marily dismissed.  Universities  are  barred 
to  them.  Passports  denied  them.  Their 
lives  in  Iraq  are  made  imbearable,  and 
they  are  prevented  from  emigrating. 

The  gallows  is  the  ultimate  act  of  the 

brutality  suffered  by  the  Iraqi  Jews  for 

months  and  years,  while  the  world  has 

remained  indifferent  to  their  fate. 

While  the  United  Nations  has  adopted 


a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions and  claims  of  the  displaced  Pales- 
tinian Arabs,  it  has  refused  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Jews  residing  in  Arab 
countries.  Even  the  International  Red 
Cross  has  had  little  success  in  obtain- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  Arab  States 
in  its  efforts  to  determine  the  condition 
of  those  Jews  living  in  Arab  countries. 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  an  as- 
sociation of  34  metropolitan-wide  Jewish 
agencies  representing  more  than  500 
chapters,  posts,  and  synagogues  has  is- 
sued a  statement  of  conscience  on  this 
situation  expressing  their  grave  concern 
over  the  increased  acts  of  terror  and 
barbarism  in  Iraq,  urging  United  Na- 
tions action  and  intervention.  The  coun- 
cil boasts  among  its  members  some  of 
the  best  people — people  who  are  civic 
and  community  leaders. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Charles  Kahn,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia chapter  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  one  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Leff, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland  regional  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  who  also  express 
their  deep  concern  about  this  situation. 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  is  ask- 
ing that  our  Government  act  as  spokes- 
man to  the  Iraq  Government  in  calling 
for  permission  of  the  remaining  Jews 
to  emigrate  and  for  our  Government  to 
offer  asylum  for  these  unfortunate 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Iraqi  Government  and  the  other  Arab 
governments  do  not  want  the  Jews  in 
their  countries — except  for  use  as  scape- 
goats. These  people  are  all  children  of 
God,  as  we  all  are  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  United  Nations,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  all  governments  of  good 
conscience  request  the  Arab  nations  to 
offer  a  gate  of  freedom  for  these  people 
rather  than  the  present  offer  of  death  as 
relief  from  their  existence.  These  people 
should  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  those 
coimtries  that  want  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dignity  of  man,  the 
concern  that  must  exist  and  be  displayed 
by  civilized  peoples  and  nations  for  their 
fellow  human  beings,  demands  no  less 
than  an  insistence  that  the  Jews  remain- 
ing in  Arab  coimtries  be  allowed  to 
leave — to  emigrate  to  countries  that  re- 
spect this  dignity  and  will  welcome  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  1 -minute 
speech. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  will  have 
high  priority  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  during  this  session.  In 
anticipation  of  the  committee's  consid- 
eration of  this  and  related  legislation,  I 
wrote  to  over  20.000  local  school  super- 
intendents last  fall  requesting  their  views 
on  a  number  of  questions.  My  purpose 
in  contacting  them  was  to  draw  upon 
their  experience  as  administrators  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 
After  having  personally  reviewed  the  re- 
sponses, I  am  convinced  that  the  survey 
will  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the 
committee  in  making  objective  judg- 
ments with  regard  to  the  future  direction 
of  Federal  education  legislation. 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire  are 
still  being  received.  At  this  time,  well 
over  4,000  answers  have  been  received 
from  school  districts  with  enrollments 
ranging  from  less  than  1,000  students  to 
districts  with  well  over  100,000  students. 
These  responses  have  provided  me  with 
valuable  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  committee  staff,  have  been  assisting 
me  in  tabulating  and  analyzing  the  re- 
turns. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  first  order  of 
business  before  the  committee  this  year 
will  be  legislation  to  extend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
pattern  of  responses  received  to  date  in- 
dicate that  they  contain  information 
and  recommendations  which  are  very 
much  related  to  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  week  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  began  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  through  public 
hearings  with  school  superintendents.  As 
we  begin  our  work,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire,  and  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  summaries  of  some  of  the  re- 
sponses we  have  received. 

In  determining  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education,  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  "Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  share  in  providing 
funds  for  improving  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education?  If 
not,  what  suggestions  do  you  have?"  The 
responses  overwhelmingly  indicate  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  doing  its 
share  as  evidenced  In  the  tables  which 
follow: 

|ln  percent) 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SURVEY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


Yes 

No 

United  states       .          

25.4 

64.7 

New  England 

Mideast            .      

13.0 

22.5 

81.2 
70.4 

18.9 

72.4 

25.0 

64.3 

Southeast                        ...... 

29.7 

56.2 

Southwest                       -  ---. 

38.9 

49.2 

Rnckv  Mountains 

33.9 

56.4 

Far  West                     . 

23.6 

6.86 

Under  1  000            

31.5 

57.7 

1  000  to'4  999 

21.9 

68.5 

5  000  to  34  999          

21.9 

70.7 

15  000  to  99  999        

2.0 

6a4 

IOOOOOdIus         

9.1 

81.8 
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Total 

Size  of  enrollment 

stales  by  region 

Total 

Size  of  enrollment 

StatM  by  region 

Under 
1,000 

1,000  to 
4,999 

5,000  to 
34,999 

35,000  to 
99.999 

100,000 
plus 

Under 
1,000 

1,000  to 
4,999 

5,000  to 
34,999 

55.3 

35,000  to 
99,999 

66.6 

100,000 
plus 

New  England 

81.2 

82.8 

84.2 

69.4 

100.0  . 

Southeast 

Alabama 

56.2 

65.0 

53.6 

50.0 

Connecticut 

Maine 

91.1 
96.8 
76.0 
63.6 
75.0 
82.4 

100.0 
100.0 
73.3 
50.0 
100.0 
66.6 

90.0 
95.8 
82.5 
75.0 
50.0 
85.7  . 

88.8 
100.0 
60.0 
25.0 
80.0 

86.3 
74.1 
62.5 
50.9 
60.3 
47.0  .. 

100.0 
66.1 
50.0 
33.3 
50.0 

66.6 
82.9 
50.0 
51.4 
75.0 

0 
25.9 
61.1 
36.3 

0 

51.9 
44.4 

89.5 
85.7 
83.3 
58.3 
lb.4 
58.3 
35.7 
57.1 
37.5 
0 

71.4 
60.0 

100.0  . 

Massachusetts 

100.0  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana    

New  Hampshire 

33.3  . 
100.0  . 
100.0  . 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Mideast 

70.4 

53.4 

68.8 

91.3 

66.6 

100.0 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

29.2  .. 
57.4  . 
40.0  . 

o"". 

100.0  . 

100.0 

50.0 

100.0  . 

45.4 
100.0 
60.2 
73.4 
7X9 

0 

0 

57.8 
51.1 
52.6 

16.6 
100.0 
57.4 
73.8 
72.3 

100.0 

100.0 

73.6 

92.0 

89.4 

Delaware 

Tennessee.- 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Southwest 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

13.3 
60.8  . 
55. 0  . 

62.5 

Maryland 

100.0 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

50  6 

ioo  6 

0 

Pennsylvania 

100.0  . 

49.2 

41.1 

57.4 

57.1 

100.0 



100.0 

Great  Lakes 

72.4 

68.4 

73.3 

77.3 

66.6 

80.0 

53.3 
45.7 
59.7 
44.4 

28.6 
50.0 
57.5 
38.3 

78.9 
37.5 
69.7 
52.7 

SO.O 
66.6 
25.0 
62.5 

100.0  . 

Ill- 

69.9 
59.4 

78.8 
72.6 
78.2 

66.4 
30.0 
78.6 
68.2 
74.2 

74.7 
59.7 
77.1 
73.1 
80.2 

66.6 
40.0 
84.0 
75.0 
83.3 

"  "mo" 

100.0 

0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Rocky  Mountain 

Michigan 

100.0 

100.0 

Ohio 

50.0 

56.4 

54.7 

57.6 

57.9 

100. 0  . 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

64.3 

59.1 

75.2 

54.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.«        76. 2 
40.0 
54.2 
46.1  .. 
46.6 

75.6 
29.2 
49.1 

80.0 
58.3 
75.0 
50.0 
0 

50.0 
50.0 

100.0 
33.3 

100.0 

100.0  . 

57.7 
75.2 
66.6 
73.2 
51.6 
49.2 
61.3 

53.6 
72.5 
65.4 
68.0 
52.9 
41.6 
50.9 

64.7 
81.0 
80.0 
77.6 
50.0 
77.7 
94.1 

58.3 

66.6 
8.3 

78.6 

33.3  . 
100.0  . 
100.0  . 

50.0  .. 
100.0  .. 
100.0  .. 
100.0 

-lowa.^x.. 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Far  West 

100.0  . 

Kansas 

63.2 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

100.0 

68.6 

58.1 

71.3 

85.3 

14.2 

100.0 

Nebraska 

Alaska 

California 

North  Dakota 

37.5 
70.4 
55.6 
66.1 
67.8 

75.0 
56.9 
lOO.O 
45.1 
66.6 

0      . 
77.1 
40.0 
82.8 
51.7 

0      .. 
18.1 
0      .. 

South  Dakota 

84.6 
100.0 
100.0 

78.6 

■"'ioo.'o 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

United  States 

0      .. 

64.7 

57.7 

68.5 

70.7 

60.4 

81  8 

Many  of  those 
that  Is,  the  Federajl 
its  share  in  proviqing 
Ing    the    quality 
secondary 

afBrmatlve  response 
Intendents  share 
Intendent  cf  schools 
Calif.,  who  stated 
were  fully  funde<. 
the  view  of  "-he  su 
for    Mountain 
California,  who  responded 


I   feel   the   Pederil 
Its  share  In  providing 
quality  of  secondary 
tlon    In    the    present 
Vtetnajn    war    ends 
Federal     Governmeiit 
share    to    those    districts 
having     large     nuiojbers 
children. 


A  great  deal  of 
may  be  found  in 
second    part    of 
suggestions  do  yot 


perintendents 
aid  program,  not 
in  addition  to 
sponse  of  the 
lands  Unified 
rua.  with  12,325 
of  this  type  of 


states  by  region 


New  England. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

New  Hampshire... 
Vermont 
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who  responded  "yes" — 
Government  is  doing 
fimds  for  improv- 
of    elementary    and 
their 
A  niunber  of  super- 
view  of  the  super- 
for  King's  Coimty, 
'Yes,"  if  the  programs 
Still  others  shared 
f^erintendent  of  schools 
School    District, 


eduea  tion — qualified 


the 


View 


Government   is  doing 

funds  to  improve  the 

and  elementary  educa- 

flscal    set-up.    If    the 

shortly,    I    believe    the 

should    Increase    Its 

and    those    areas 

of     disadvantaged 


rec  )n?mended 


valuable  information 

the  responses  to  the 

the    question — "What 

have?"  Certain  su- 

a   general 

a  substitute  for.  but 

existing  programs.  The  re- 

supei  intendent  of  the  Red- 

Schqol  District  in  Califor- 

;nts,  is  an  example 

recommendation : 
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I  certainly  do  not  feel  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  its  share  in  providing  funds 
for  improving  the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  I  thlnic  categorical  aid 
is  a  good  way  of  providing  badly  needed 
funds  because  It  encourages  school  districts 
to  enter  into  educational  programs  that 
heretofor  have  not  received  attention.  A  very 
good  example  of  this  is  the  funds  provided 
for  Head  Start.  In  addition,  however,  there 
should  be  large  sums  provided  for  general 
aid.  If  we  are  to  do  the  Job  of  education  as 
required,  it  is  extremely  exi>enslve.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  pre-empted  the  great 
source  of  tax  revenue,  i.e.,  the  income  tax. 
Therefore,  this  tremendous  national  need 
should  have  a  large  share  of  Its  financing 
from  federal  funds.  I  would  think  a  good 
shars  of  the  cost  of  education  might  be 
thirty  percent  local  effort,  thirty  percent 
state  effort  and  thirty  percent  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Many  of  the  superintendents  were 
quite  specific  in  their  recommendations, 
with  a  good  number  recommending  a 
program  of  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  superintendent  of  Mem- 
phis City  schools  is  illustrative: 

The  Federal  Government  is  making  a  ma- 
jor contribution  in  providing  funds  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  and  exactly  what  Its  share 
should  be  Is,  I  am  sure,  subject  to  a  variety 
of  professional  opinions.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  public  school  systems  across 
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the  countrj'  can  not  continue  to  introduce 
an  increasing  variety  of  Innovative  educa- 
tional programs  without  some  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  provision  of 
funds  for  school  construction.  Boards  of 
Education  are  experiencing  increased  diffi- 
culty in  raising  capital  funds.  The  shortage 
of  capital  funds  is  curtailing  educational 
programs  and  activities.  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  give  serious  consideration  to 
enacting  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Construction  Bill  and  funding  It  liberally. 

By  far  the  highest  percentage  of  those 
who  made  suggestions  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  increase 
its  support  for  existing  programs.  Of 
those  who  felt  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  doing  its  share,  41.2  percent 
recommended  as  a  solution  that  support 
for  these  programs  be  increased.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  officials  of 
school  districts  enrolling  100.000  or  more 
students,  where  66.6  percent  made  this 
recommendation.  The  following  table 
indicates  by  State,  region,  and  size  of 
school  district,  percentages  of  those  who 
responded  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  doing  its  share  and  suggested  "in- 
creased support." 

The  question  was:  "Do  you  feel  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  its  share 
in  providing  fimds  for  improving  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondarj' 
education?  If  not.  what  suggestions  do 
you  have?" 


Size  of  enrollment 


Total 


Under 
1.000 


1,000  to 
4,999 


5,000  to 
34.999 


35,000  to 
99,999 


100,000 
plus 


39.0 


44.1 


35.6 


50.0 


36.1 
29.6 
37.7 
71.4 
63.6 
33.3 


100.0 

20.0 

27.2 

80.0 

0 

lOO.O 


38.3 
31.6 
34.4 
0 
75.0 
20.0 


12.5 
33.3 
75.0 

0 
100.0 

0 


Size  of  enrollment 


States  by  region 


Total 


Under 
1.000 


1,000  to 
4.999 


5,000  to 
34,999 


35,000  to 
99.999 


100,000 
plus 


Mideast 48.0          42.0 

Delaware 60.0 

Maryland 75.0 

New  Jersey 58.7 632' 

New  York 37.3          27  2 

Pennsylvania 51.6          33!3 


47.0 


53.2 


100.0 


0  75.0 

50.0  71.4 

28.1  50.0 

36.4  43.2 ioO.O 

51.2  59.4  0      
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Size  of  enrollment 


States  by  region 


Total 


Under 
1,000 


1,000  to 
4,999 


5,000  to 
34,999 


35,000  to 
99,999 


100,000 
plus 


Great  Ukes 38.3 

Illinois 32.5 

Indiana 48.1 

Michigan 50.0 

Ohio 32.0 

Wisconsin.. 38.9 

Plains 35.9 

Iowa 40.4 

Kansas 44.6 

Minnesota 32.8 

Missouri 32.7 

Nebraska 38.4 

North  Dakota 23.0 

South  Dakota 35.7 

Southeast 50.0 

Alabama 35.2 

Arkansas 40.6 

Florida 40.0 

Georgia 55.5 

Kentucky 58.5 

Louisiana  50.0 

Mississippi 33.3 

North  Carolina 54.2 

South  Carolina 62.5 

Tennessee. 66.6 

Virginia... 38.4 

West  Virginia 100.0 


34. 6  39. 2 

30. 2  35. 2 
66. 6  48. 8 
44. 4  47. 4 
23. 0  34. 0 
40. 0  37. 0 

36.0  34.8 

41.3  35.4 

46. 2  34. 8 

33.3  31.7 

31.4  32.6 
35. 4  42. 8 
11.8  57.1 
37. 0  35. 8 

36. 4  54. 8 

50.0  46.2 

36.3  41.9 

0  50.0 

0  61.1 

100.0  52.0 

0 

28.6 

55.5 

75.0 

0  100. 0 

60.0 

66.5 


40.8 


60.0 


26.6 100.0 

40.0 0 

60.0 100.0 

31.2  0  0 

40.0 100.0 

42.4  4075  100.0 

66.6  0      

50.0         100.0 

37.5  0      

36. 4  0              100. 0 

100.0  

0      

0      

52.8  20ro  100.0 

29.4  0      ;■. 

60.0  

40.0  

42.8         100.0 

70.0  33.3 

57.2  0      

40.0  

53.3  

66.6  0      

44.4  100.0 

36.4  0      

100.0  0      


Size  of  enrollment 

States  by  region 

Under 
Total 

1,000  to 
1,000          4,999 

5,000  to 
34,999 

35,000  to 
99,999 

100.000 
plus 

Southwest 

40.2 

36.8 

45.5 

31.6 

66.6 

0 

38.0 
58.3 
43.8 
37.0 

16.6 
62.5 
43.9 
29.2 

50.0 
15.4 
40.9 
45.2 

0 

0 

100.0 

33.3 

100.0  .. 

New  Mexico        .  . 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

50.0 

0 

25. 8 

15.8 

28.6 

54.5 

100.0  .. 

Colorado 

30.2 
25  0 

25.0 
0 
13.0 

33.3 

25.0 
16.6 
66.6 
14.2 

0 

100.0 
33.3 
50.0 

100.0 

100.0  .. 

Idaho 

Montana 

15.6 
66.6 

Utah 

100.0  .. 

22.2 

10.0 

Far  West 

45.2 

46.0 

43.  & 

44.6 

71.4 

0 

Alaska 

25.0 
48.0 
0 
40.0 
44.8 

0      . 
50.0 

0 
33.3 
63.6 

"■49.4 
0 

40.9 
18.2 

42T0 

0 
43.0 

0 

100.0 

57.1 

100.0  .. 
80.0 
0 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

0 

United  States 

41.2 

32.2 

47.4 

45.2 

66.6 

The  responses  clearly  indicate  accept- 
ance, appreciation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, enthusiasm  for  existing  pro- 
grams, particularly  programs  carried  on 
imder  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  Based  on  my  review  of  the 
responses  we  iiave  received  to  date,  I  am 
convinced  that  local  school  officials  in- 
deed want  the  extension  of  ESEA.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
examples  of  the  types  of  responses  which 
have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  These 
are  responses  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
feel  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  its 
share  in  providing  funds  for  improving 
the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education?"  The  number  in  parentheses 
following  the  State  is  the  student  en- 
rollment for  that  particular  district: 

Comstock  Public  Schools.  Mich.  (3.401): 
"We  commend  the  effort  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  making.  However,  available  funds 
and  support  of  education  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  needs.  Every  child  should  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  for  a  quality  edu- 
cation. Many  are  not  getting  more  than  a 
bare  minimum." 

Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District. 
Calif.  (52.741)  :  "Federal  financing  has  as- 
sisted districts  like  Sacramento  to  provide 
compensatory  programs  and  integrated  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  economically  and 
culturally  disadvantaged  pupils  from  'target 
areas."  However,  the  current  level  of  financ- 
ing allows  us  only  to  deal  with  those  most 
In  need  of  help.  The  educational  problems 
faced  by  urban  school  districts  are  so  many 
and  varied,  that  much  larger  expenditures 
than  currently  are  available  from  local  and 
state  sources  will  be  needed  before  we  are 
able  to  make  any  significant  Impact  on  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  cities.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  general  aid  in  addilton  to  cat- 
egorical aid.  but  it  is  recognized  that  this 
may  be  difficult  to  achieve  at  present." 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  (130,000):  "The  Federal 
Government  is  doing  a  commendable  Job  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  through 
Its  enactment  of  funds.  These  funds  could 
be  tripled  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
building  construction,  increased  teacher  sal- 
aries, and  the  reduction  of  class  size." 

Iiouisa-Muscattne  Community.  Letts.  Iowa 
(900) :  "I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 


has  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  in  aid 
to  local  school  districts.  The  United  States 
of  America  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
allowing  local  communities  to  set  the  level  of 
educational  expenditures  because  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  schools  are  mobile.  Inferior  edu- 
cation anywhere  immediately  becomes  a  na- 
tional problem.  We  need  money." 

Norfolk.  Va.  (56,000)  :  "Although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  Just  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  is  in  assisting  to  improve 
the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  supjiort  fully  its  own  appraisal  and  esti- 
mate of  its  obligation.  The  Congress  has 
passed  a  volume  of  highly  significant  legis- 
lation authorizing  financial  support  for 
schools  in  recent  years,  but  the  actual  ap- 
propriation of  funds  seldom  matches  the 
authorization.  Our  first  recommendation  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
Improving  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion is  to  fully  fund  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion already  In  existence." 

New  York,  N.Y.  (1.160.000):  "The  Federal 
Government  is  not  doing  Its  share  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  improving  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
problems  of  the  large  cities  arc  caused  by 
migrations  of  peoples  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  therefore  become  na- 
tional problems  and  should  be  financed  more 
heavily  by  the  national  government." 

Clay  County.  Cellna,  Tenn.  (1,617):  "The 
Federal  Government  has  done  much  to  help 
Improve  the  quality  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  by  providing  funds  through 
Public  Law  89-10  of  the  ESEA.  but  these 
funds  are  Insufficient  to  meet  our  needs.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  a  larger  appropria- 
tion be  made  and  a  quicker  funding  of  the 
Federal  level.  These  appropriations  should  be 
made  before  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year." 

Ellzabethtown,  Ky.  (2,600)  :  "Efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  have  been  outstanding  but  so 
much,  so  very  much  remains  to  be  done  for 
us  to  really  provide  the  facilities  our  chil- 
dren need  and  our  society  must  have  to 
survive." 

Clalt)orne  County  Schools.  Tazewell,  Tenn. 
(4.500)  :  "We  sincerely  feel  that  the  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
ESEA  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  children  of  this  area.  It  has  en- 


abled us  to  provide  much  needed  additional 
instructional  personnel,  library  books.  In- 
structional equipment  and  supplies  which 
could  have  never  been  provided  from  local 
and  state  funds.  We  still  have  critical  needs, 
such  as  additional  facilities  and  classrooms, 
additional  personnel  to  reduce  class  size,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  elementary  grades." 

Bertie  County,  Windsor.  N.C.  (6.500)  :  "The 
contributions  from  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  a  blessing  for  those  of  us  who 
reside  in  economically  deprived  areas  that 
have  a  low  property  evaluation  and  not  an 
adequate  source  of  funds.  Only  in  the  past 
few  years  have  we  been  able  to  compete,  to 
any  degree,  with  the  more  affluent  school 
districts  In  the  provision  of  equipment,  in- 
structional aids  and  the  provision  of  a  varied 
number  of  services." 

Lefiore  County  Schools.  Greenwood.  Miss. 
(6.068)  :  "No.  There  is  over  a  century  of 
•catching  up'  to  do.  The  Federal  Government 
lias  made  a  promising  and  adequate  start. 
Enough  has  been  learned  to  show  the  effec- 
tiveness of  financial  assistance  from  Fed- 
eral resources.  However,  a  much  greater  share 
of  Federal  effort  must  be  assumed  to  reach 
a  stage  of  high  educational  return  for  the 
economic  application  being  made.  The  "en- 
gine has  been  primed.'  A  start  has  been 
made.  We  will  get  somewhere  when  the  pro- 
gram is  shifted  into  gear  and  continuously 
fueled." 

That  local  school  officials  are  enthusi- 
astic about  ESEA  but  concerned  about 
the  level  of  funding  can  readily  be  seen 
when  one  reads  individual  responses  to 
question  one — is  the  Federal  Government 
doing  its  share? — together  with  question 
three — to  what  extent  is  ESEA  under- 
funded in  your  particular  district?  The 
following  examples.  I  believe,  represent 
well  a  widespread  appreciation  of  what 
we  have  done  thus  far  and  a  plea  for  the 
continuation  and  more  adequate  financ- 
ing of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Louisville,  Ky.  (55.209):  "1.  Considering 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised  locally  by  the 
Louisville  School  District  and  the  amotint 
we  are  receiving  iiom  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
we  do  not  beUeve  the  federal  government 
Is  assuming  Its  fair  share  in  educating  our 
pupils. 
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"We  are  grateful  fo  •  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  doing  In  i  rovldlng  funds  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  df  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  bu^  we  believe  Infusion  of 
additional  federal  funis  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  really  make  a  dlflsrenca  In  achievement 
levels  of  our  dlsadvan  :aged  youth.  For  exam- 
ple, to  provide  the  n  Inlmum  recommended 
number  of  teacher  al(  les  alone  In  Louisville's 
Title  I,  eligible  elementary  schools  would 
require  expenditure  cf  approximately  $500,- 
000  or  five  times  tb(  $100,000  we  are  now 
able  to  spend. 

"3.  Please  see  the  answer  to  question  one. 
We  would  translate  this  underfundlng  into 
a  figure  of  approxlm  Eitely  ten  million  dol- 
lars." 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  (8.826) : 

"1.  Federal  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  tiave  enabled  children 
In  our  community  to  receive  vital  assistance 
to  counteract  educational  and  economic 
deprivation  which  ar »  not  able  to  provide 
through  local  funds.  ]  'ederal  funds  have  also 
enabled  ua  to  operat^  some  Innovative  pro- 
grams for  able  secondary  students  that  we 
would  not  have  been  ajble  to  attempt  without 
federal  aaalstance. 


"Stnce   the    ESEA 
allocations  have  beei 


vas    passed    per    pupil 
reduced  considerably 


with   the  consequent  reduction   in   the  size 
and  scope  of  certain  programs.  We  believe 


the  federal   funding 
substantially  If  curre 
maintained    In    an 


leeds  to  be  Increased 
It  programs  are  to  be 
fectlve    manner.    This 


means  that  school  d^trlcts  should  be  able 
to  count  on  two  or  ;three  year  allocations 


which  recognize  such 


staff  salaries  and  Increasing  costs  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 


"3.  Title  I  funds  of 


States  by  region 


New  England 

ConnectieuL 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire.. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont. 

Mideast .~ 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Great  Lakes 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Plains *\ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota , 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 


factors  aa  Increases  In 


the  ESKA  for  our  dis- 


trict have  been  reduced  each  year  so  that 
services  to  some  children  have  been  cur- 
tailed or  eliminated  entirely.  All  of  our  Title 
I  funds  have  gone  Into  operation  of  a  si>eclal 
reading  program.  At  the  moment  the  program 
reaches  elementary  children  only.  We  would 
like  to  be  able  to  expand  it  to  assist  sec- 
ondary students  also." 

San  Jose,  Calif.  (36,000) :  "1.  I  can  Indi- 
cate that  the  effort  of  the  federal  government 
to  call  for  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  through 
the  ESEA  entitlement  provides  sufficient 
funds  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  children 
who  are  In  need  of  additional  assistance. 
Currently,  by  following  state  and  federal 
guidelines  for  Title  I  monies,  we  find  that  we 
are  able  to  reach  only  thirty  percent  of  the 
children  who  would  be  eligible  If  more 
money  were  made  available.  There  Is  no 
doubt  tn  my  mind  but  what  the  federal 
funds  that  have  been  made  available  have 
Improved  the  quality  of  educational  services 
for  those  children  the  funds  have  reached. 

3.  By  approximately  70%." 

Rifle,  Colo.  (1,396) :  "1.  With  the  great  Im- 
provement In  education  since  the  federal 
government  has  given  this  recent  assistance. 
I  feel  that  the  federal  government  should 
should  share  much  greater.  I  feel  the  quality 
of  education  has  Improved  very  much. 

"3.  It  appears  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  ought  to  be  funded 
about  four  hundred  per  cent  in  our  particu- 
lar district." 

Danforth.  Maine  (480)  :  "1.  In  my  opinion 
the  federal  government  has  been  doing  an  In- 
creasingly good  Job  In  providing  funds  for 
education.  However,  extremely  depressed 
areas  (this  Is  one)  must  be  provided  even 
greater  assistance  In  the  future. 


"3.  The  money  we  have  received  under 
ESEA  has  been  expended  wisely  and  has  been 
of  tremendous  value  In  helping  us  to  provide 
a  good  educational  program.  It  Is  still  not 
enough,  however.  So  much  more  could  be 
accomplished  If  only  we  had  additional 
funds.  A  50%  Increase  would  aid  our  situ- 
ation Immensely." 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  (35,050)  :  "1.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  could  and  should 
Increase  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  that  such  Increase  should,  pri- 
marily, be  directed  through  the  Title  I  chan- 
nel of  the  present  Public  Law  89-10. 

"3.  In  this  district,  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  should  have  at 
least  a  doubling  of  funds  to  begin  to  meet 
the  needs  for  education  of  disadvantaged 
children.  Title  III  funds  could  also  be  used 
much  more  effectively  If  they  were  adequate 
to  permit  development  of  necessary  facilities 
for  the  Implementation  of  innovative  pro- 
grams." 

San  Mareos,  Tex.  (4,300)  :  "1.  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  an  admirable 
start,  but  I  feel  that  It  Is  now  time  to  make 
a  significant  financial  contribution  to  public 
education. 

"3.  An  Increase  of  at  least  50%  Is  needed 
to  adequately  finance  the  type  of  program 
such  affected  children  should  have." 

Further  insight  into  the  attitudes  of 
local  superintendents  with  respect  to 
ESEA  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the 
following  table  of  the  percent  of  re- 
sponses which  indicate  that  ESEIA  fund- 
ing was  inadequate.  The  question  was: 
"To  what  extent  is  the  Qementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  underfunded  in 
your  particular  school  district?" 


PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  INDICATING  THAT  ESEA  IS  UNDERFUNDED 


Size  ol  enrollment 


Total 


Under 
1,000 


1,000  to 
4,999 


5,000  to 
34,999 


35,000  to 
99.999 


100,000 
plus 


71.4 


68.6 


67.5 


86.1 


100.0 


67.6 
71.8 
69.0 
68.1 
81.2 
82.4 


80.0 
60.0 
53.3 

100.0 
80.0 

100.0 


50.0 
70.8 
67.5 
68.8 
83.3 
78.6 


100.0 

100.0 

86.6 

50.0 

80.0 

0 


0 
0 
100. 0 
0 
0 
0 


73.1 


82.2 


69.3 


72.8 


100.0 


100.0 


72.7 
88.8 
71.1 
80.9 
65.4 


100.0 
0 

84.2 
86.0 
68.4 


66.6 
100.0 
62.2 
78.6 
66.1 


75.0 
85.7 
73.6 
80.0 
60.5 


0 

0 

0 
100.0 
100.0 


0 
0 
0 
100. 
0 


68. 4 


68.4 


67.5 


70.1 


100.0 


100.0 


67.8 
74.0 
70.8 
67.5 
64.7 


31.1 
50.0 
64.2 
77.2 
64.5 


64.6 
76.4 
69.8 
65.5 
64.2 


62.5 
75.0 
80.0 
66.6 
66.6 


0 
100.0 

0 
100. 0 

0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


65.2 


60.2 


73.0 


62.5 


80.0 


100.0 


66.4 

63.9 

63.2 

57.5 

63.4 

59.2 

70.7 

65.4 

64.0 

61.8 

57.6 

52.0 

64.0 

57.8 

70.6 
75.6 
70.0 
71.6 
77.7 
77.7 
82.4 


75.0 
50.0 
66.6 
92.8 
33.3 
100.0 
100.0 


0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
100.0 
0 
0 
0 


Size  ot  enrollment 


States  by  region 


Total 


Under 
1,000 


1,000  to 
4.999 


5,000  to 
34,999 


35,000  to 
99,999 


100,000 
plus 


100.0 

100.0 

78.9 

50.0 

0 

82.1 

73.2 

100.0 

0 

0 

50.0 

62.5 

83.3 

0 

0 

0 

54.0 

41.6 

66.6 

0 

66.6 

88.8 

92.3 

100.0 

0 

0 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

59.3 

71.4 

0 

0 

0 

72.2 

60.7 

100.0 

0 

0 

54.5 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

75.0 

75.0 

90.9 

0 

0 

0 

66.6 

66.6 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

66.6 

50.0 

100.0 

0 

Southeast 72.4  76.6  70.7  57.0  86.6  50.0 

Alabama 88.6 

Arkansas 79.8 

Florida 68.8 

Georgia 49.0 

Kentucky 87.9 

Louisiana 64.7 

Mississippi 63.4 

North  Carolina 66.0 

South  Carolina 75.0 

Tennessee 75.6 

Virginia 68.6 

WestVirginia 60.0 

Southwest 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Rocky  Mountain 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Far  West 

Alaska 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

United  States 69.4  64.8  70.9  75.6  79.1  90.9 


68.4 

62.8 

76.7 

68.6 

75.0 

100  0 

53.3 

52.4 
62.5 
68.9 
60.8 

47.4 
87.5 
75.8 
80.5 

75.0 

100.0 

50.0 

.   66.6 

100.0 

0 

0 

66.6 

Q 

77.1 

0 

70.1 

0 

69.0 

lOO.O 

70.2 

66.4 

74.6 

78.9 

100.0 

0 

79.4 

70.2 
58.3 
66.6 
0 
68.4 

9.05 
41.6 
58.3 
66.6 
100.0 

75.0 
100.0 
100.0 

50.0 
100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 
100.0 
100.0 

0 

57.5 

0 
0 

66.6 

61.5 

0 

80.0 

0 

71.7 

59.3 

75.4 

88.4 

64.2 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 
53.8 

100.0 
58.0 
66.6 

100.0 
69.5 
80.0 
82.8 
86.2 

0 

87.2 
100.0 
100.0 

92.8 

100.0 

54.5 

100.0 

0 
100.0 

0 

68  8 

100.0 
0 

88.8 

71.0 
77.9 

0 
0 

The  following  exai  nples  are  illustrative 
of  the  extent  to  whch  local  ofQcials  In- 
dicate ESEA  is  UEJderfunded  In  their 
particular  district: 

San  Diego,  Calif.  (1|:,70S) :  "The  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  E<lucatlon  Act  has  been 
seriously  underfunde<l  In  thLs  district.  It 
will  probably  require  two  to  three  tlmee  the 


present  level  of  support  to  finance  programs 
that  will  effectively  compensate  for  the  edu- 
cational deprivation  that  haa  been  Inflicted 
upon  urban  ghetto  children.  Allocations  to 
this  district  have  amounted  to  approximately 
$200  for  each  pupil  seriously  In  need  of  com- 
pensatory services.  It  will  reqixlre  at  least 
$600  to  provide  the  concentrated  effort  that 
these  students  require." 


Greenfield,  Mass.  (3,676) :  "The  Initial 
funding  was  fine,  but  there  has  been  a 
steady  erosion  of  the  program  to  the  point 
that  we  are  now  getting  less  than  half  the 
amoimt  originally  fvmded,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  eUglble  students  has 
increased." 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.  (77,886) :  "The  Act  U 
providing  about  26%  of  what  the  Act  In- 
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tended  to  provide.  The  flgure  Is  unrealistic  as 
to  what  Is  an  underprivileged  economically 
or  educationally  deprived  child  In  a  school 
system.  In  Port  Worth  or  any  other  large 
school  system,  approximately  40'7c  of  all  Its 
students  are  underprivileged  or  education- 
ally deprived.  Therefore.  It  would  take  ad- 
ditional sums  of  money  In  order  to  provide 
the  services  necessary,  such  as  preschool  and 
remedial  programs.  The  programs  now  In 
progress  are  having  very  excellent  results. 
The  beneflts  of  such  programs  shovUd  reach 
more  people;  therefore,  more  money  Is 
needed.  We  are  now  reaching  approximately 
one-fourth  of  those  pupils  who  need  addi- 
tional educational  help." 

Ardmore,  Pa.  (37.000)  :  "In  the  beginning. 
the  allocation  was  ample,  but  with  our  Title 
I  grant  cut  from  182,000  to  117,000,  drastic 
curtailments  In  services  have  been  neces- 
sary: I.e.,  In  in-servlce  training  of  pre-school 
aides,  psychological  testing  of  pre-sohool 
children,  pre-school  summer  session,  hours 
of  work  per  week  for  speech  counselors,  hours 
for  Junior  high  recreation-counseling  pro- 
gram, hours  of  work  for  counselors  of  drop- 
outs, elimination  of  summer  adapted  physical 
education  program,  staff  of  program  for  ne- 
glected children,  and  In  Instructional  mate- 
rials for  all  programs. 

sun  Prairie,  Wis.  (3,841)  :  "The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  underfunded 
by  approximately  35%  In  our  particular 
school  district." 

Richmond,  Calif.  (43,770)  :  "The  current 
level  of  ESEA  Title  I  funding  meets  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  the  need  in  this  district. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  increased  fourfold." 
Chicago,  111.  (553,338):  "In  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  It  Is  estimated  that  ESEA  is 
underfunded  by  approximately  60%  at  this 
time." 

Stewart  County,  Tenn.  (1,650):  "We  are 
very  grateful  for  the  amount  we  are  receiv- 
ing now  from  ESEA,  but  I  believe  we  could 
improve  the  quality  of  education  much  faster 
if  we  could  receive  50%  more  than  at  the 
present  time." 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (35,000)  :  "We  coiUd 
use  twice  the  present  allotment  and  show 
effective  results." 

Columbus,  Ga.  (43,067)  :  "The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  underfunded 
In  our  district.  We  are  required  to  concen- 
trate on  approximately  one-fourth  of  our  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  pupils  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  directives  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  limita- 
tions on  the  purchase  of  equipment  have 
been  most  unreasonable.  If  we  are  able  to 
purchase  equipment,  this  may  last  for  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  years.  If  we  must  concentrate  on  p>er- 
sonnel,  we  can  retain  little  after  the  term  of 
service  Is  completed." 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  (70,000) :  "By  approximately 
45%." 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La.  (61,501)  :  "It 
is  felt  that  twice  as  much  funds  as  are  pres- 
ently granted  are  necessary  to  get  the  Job 
done." 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  (75,000) :  "Since  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  massive  application  of  money  and 
resources  to  a  few  disadvantaged  schools  will 
effect  growth  over  a  thin  diffusion  over  many 
schools,  only  half  of  the  pupils  eligible  for 
Title  I  funds  in  our  district  are  being  served. 
We  need  at  least  twice  the  amount  we  are 
securing." 

Boston,  Mass.  (94,000) :  "Based  on  Its  be- 
ing used  strictly  for  low  Income  and  disad- 
vantaged children,  to  do  the  type  of  pro- 
gram we  envisage  we  could  vise  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  money  now  available." 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  (72,265)  :  "Our  Initial 
funding  for  ESEA  Title  I  was  $2.004.000 — esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  half  the  amount 
needed  to  serve  all  educationally  disadvan- 
taged pupils  in  our  district.  Present  funding 
(1968-69)  is  $1,087,000.  Present  need,  then.  Is 
approximately  $3,000,000  greater  than  fund- 
ing." 


Denver,  Colo.  (96,848) :  "The  funds  we  re- 
ceive for  special  programs  are  inadequate 
when  matched  with  state  and  local  funds  to 
develop  the  programs  that  should  be  devel- 
oped. Certainly,  doubly  present  funding 
would  only  begin  to  meet  our  needs.  When 
one  considers  the  full  range  of  needs,  much 
more  would  be  necessary." 

San  Jose,  Calif.  (14,459;  elementary  stu- 
dents only)  :  "3,300  of  our  15.000  students 
are  from  A.F.D.C.  families.  Since  we  have  a 
large  Mexican-American  population,  which 
often  does  not  take  part  in  welfare  support, 
we  estimate  that  nearly  ',3  of  the  student 
population  is  at  a  poverty  level.  Our  present 
ESEA  Title  I  funding  limits  service  to  only 
1,900  youngsters," 

Orleans  Parish,  La.  (109,684)  :  "It  Is  difB- 
cult  to  Indicate  specifically  to  what  extent  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is 
imderfunded  in  this  particular  school  dis- 
trict. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  needs 
are  significantly  greater  than  the  available 
resources.  Seventy-one  of  our  128  schools 
qualify  for  Title  I  funds.  Attempts  to  con- 
centrate resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
increase  the  Impact  upon  individual  children 
have  created  serious  local  political  prob- 
lems because  of  the  legitimate  complaints  by 
those  segments  of  the  community  which  do 
not  receive  allocations  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  need  is  clearly  evident  My  own  'top 
of  the  head"  estimate  Is  that  ESEA  funds 
should  be  increased  at  least  tenfold  in  the 
immediate  future." 

Anderson  County,  Tenn.  (7,682) :  "The 
ESEA  funds  have  been  of  tremendous  help 
in  upgrading  education.  We  could  use  twice 
the  amount  to  excellent  benefit." 

Bloomlngton,  Tex.  (1.006):  "The  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  greatly 
Improved  the  educational  program  in  the  lo- 
cal school  district:  however,  there  is  an 
acute   need    for   twice    the   sum    received," 

The  tabulation  and  analyses  of  the 
questionnaire  survey  will  continue  with 
the  very  able  assistance  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  As 
additional  information  becomes  avail- 
able, it  is  my  intention  to  share  these 
findings  with  my  colleagues. 


LET'S  ARRANGE  OUR  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation,  which  I  first 
proposed  in  the  90th  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Government  Program  Evalua- 
tion Commission. 

This  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion of  12  members  to  be  appointed  in 
equal  numbers  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  Commission  would  undertake 
a  complete  evaluation  of  existing  Federal 
programs — their  desirability  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  operations — with  a 
view  toward  assuring  the  relative  prior- 
ity which  should  be  assigned  to  such  pro- 
grams in  light  of  the  imperatives  of  na- 
tional policy  and  the  limitations  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Unfortunately,  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  my  introduction  of  this  legislation 
last  year  still  obtain.  Federal  spending 
continues  high,  new  programs  are  offer- 
ed, old  programs  continue  at  their  previ- 
ous levels  without  sufficient  examina- 
tion into  their  worth  or  effectiveness. 

While  the  "surplus"  projected  In  the 


last  budget  message  is  an  encouraging 
sign,  its  significance  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Were  it  not  for  the  concept  un- 
der which  the  income  from  trust  funds 
such  as  social  security  is  included  in 
Federal  receipts,  the  "surplus"  would  be 
replaced  by  a  deficit. 

It  is  clear  tlien,  that  constant  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  wherever  possible  to 
reducing  Federal  expenditures,  to  oper- 
ating Government  programs  at  the  high- 
est level  of  effectiveness,  and  to  ordering 
our  budget  priorities  to  refiect  the  true 
and  changing  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Although  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  these  objec- 
tives or  the  strength  of  the  policy  differ- 
ences that  will  be  certain  to  emerge,  this 
is  a  task  that  must  be  begun.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  given 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

AMENDING   SECTION   8   OF   NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

iMr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PnCE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  today  I  have 
for  the  first  time  ventured  into  the 
murky  waters  of  labor  legislation,  by  in- 
troducing a  biU  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  bill  is  a 
cure-all.  It  is  not  compulsory  arbitration. 
It  will  not  eliminate  strikes,  but  if  prop- 
erly implemented,  it  should  prevent 
some  of  them,  and  shorten  others. 

What  this  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  Is 
quite  simple.  It  says  that  when  the  rep- 
resentatives of  management  and  labor  sit 
down  to  negotiate  a  contract,  they  shall 
have  the  power  to  bind  management  and 
labor  to  that  contract.  It  says  that  a 
labor  agreement  carefully  and  painstak- 
ingly hammered  out  by  the  duly  ap- 
pointed representatives  of  management 
or  labor  shall  not  be  overturned  either 
by  dissatisfied  owners  or  stockholders  on 
the  one  hand,  or  dissatisfied  union  mem- 
bers on  the  other. 

Under  existing  law,  management  and 
labor  are  already  compelled  to  bargain 
collectively  on  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  they  do  so.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  agreements  arrived 
at  in  good  faith  by  the  negotiators  re- 
jected by  the  principals,  with  the  result 
that  strikes  start  and  drag  on  intermina- 
bly. This  bill  does  not  tell  management 
or  labor  who  shall  represent  them  at  the 
bargaining  table.  It  does  not  tell  them 
that  they  must  agree.  It  does  tell  them 
that  having  picked  their  own  represent- 
atives, each  shall  be  bound  by  the  ac- 
tions of  those  representatives.  It  tells 
them  that  when  their  representatives 
have  reached  agreement,  they  shall  be 
bound  by  that  agreement. 

It  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  weighs  evenly 
on  management  and  labor.  It  may  be 
somewhat  distasteful  to  both,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  public 
at  large,  which  is  deeply  concerned  with 
finding  fair  ways  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
lessen,  the  duration,  impact  and  suffer- 
ing caused  to  all  parties  and  the  public 
at  large,  by  any  breakdo^ni  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 


Mr.   FISHER, 
astrous  effects  of 
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DOCK   STRIKE  MUST  BE  STOPPED 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adjdress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  inclu<  e  extraneous  matter.) 

^.  Speaker,  the  dls- 

;he  dock  strike  is  being 
reported  every  daiy,  with  scores  of  busi- 
nesses being  closad  or  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. This  development  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  President,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  recommendations 
for  appropriate  a  :tion,  and  that  this  be 
done  without  furtl  ler  delay. 

I  Include  a  cop7  of  a  telegram  I  sent 
to  the  Secretary]  of  Labor  concerning 
the  problem.  The  telegram  follows: 

Washington,  DC, 

January  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Georgb  P.  Sh4ltz. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Constituents  engaged  In  manufacturing 
buslnesa  bave  Inroiined  me  that  the  dock 
strike   l»- forcing   bBinkruptcy   on   scores    of 

urea.  Some  have  already 
gone  out  of  business  and  others  are  on  the 
verge.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem.  I  urge  your  depart- 
ment to  employ  ai-ery  possible  means  of 
helping  to  bring  at  out  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy  which  lias  caused  this  strike. 
Coi^greseman  O.  C.  Pisheb. 
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I  also  Include 
dated  January  24, 
Ident,  from  John 
New    York    ShlppJLng 
substance  of  that 


tel(  gram 


el  'ectiv 


all 


110- 


pr  jceedlngs 


Hon.  O.  C.  PISHKR 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following 
dent  Nixon  at  the 
urge  you  to  direct  yjaiu: 
tlonal  crisis  which  li 
ate  fully  with  any 
that  might  be  proposed 
to  President  Nixon 

"With    longshore 
fourth  day  with  nc 
return  to  work  in 
coast,  we  urgently 
to  end  this  Irreparalkl 
dent   Johnson   Invofed 
provision    of    Taft- 
flrst  that  led  to  an 
expired  December  20 
the  President  shall 
full  report  of  the 
such  recommendatlcjns 
make    for 
action".  On  January 
President   Johnson 
slonal  action  to  end 
strike    but 
taken.  The  grounds 
the  strike  In  OctobeJ" 
tlonal  health  and 
true  now  as  It  was  In 

Although  full 
uary  fourteenth  on 
New  York,  ILA  has 
cation  vote.  Instead 
and  different  emplojjer 
unrelated   to  New 
conditions  before 
turns  to  work.  Und^ 
present  Intolerable 
with  no  prospect  of 

In  view  of  advers 
payments,   increased 
lack     of     materials, 
shippers  and  econoniy 
ployees,  we  respectf  Uly 


copy  of  a  telegram, 
addressed  to  the  Pres- 
M.  Will,  president  of 
Association.    The 
telegram  follows: 
New  York,  N.Y., 

January  24,  1969. 


consider  itlon 


unf  ortu  lately 
lor 

er  w 
sa  fety, 


agre  >ment 


york 

New 


was  sent  to  Presl- 
Whlte  House  today.  We 
attention  to  the  na- 
growlng  and  to  cooper- 
ve  legislative  actions 
Text  of  the  telegram 
fallows  : 
strike    now    In    thirty- 
prospect  of  Immediate 
ports  of  east  and  gull 
request  your  Intervention 
e  loss  to  Nation.  Presl- 
natlonal   emergency 
hartley    law    on    October 
-day  Injunction  which 
That  law  provides  that 
sjubmlt  to  the  Congress  a 
■together  with 
as  he  may  see  fit  to 
and    appropriate 
eighth  we  appealed  to 
o  recommend   congres- 
the  disruptive  longshore 
no    action    was 
court  order  enjoining 
was  the  threat  to  na- 
whlch  threat  Is  as 
October. 

was  reached  Jan- 
ill  Issues  In  the  port  of 
;iot  yet  called  for  ratlfi- 
unlon  Insists  that  other 
associations  in  ports 
must  meet   certain 
York  or  any  port  re- 
such  a  procedure  the 
situation  could  continue 
s  Dlutlon  for  many  weeks, 
effects  on  balance  of 
unemployment  due  to 
Irreparable     harm     to 
loss  of  wages  to  em- 
and  strongly  urge 


that  In  accordance  with  section  210  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  you  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  to  assure  the  Im- 
mediate return  to  work  and  procedures  to 
resolve  any  outstanding  Issues  in  any  port 
that  has  not  yet  resolved  Its  dispute." 
John  M.  Wnx, 
President,  New  York  Shipping  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  strike  has  continued 
now  for  40  days,  and  something  must  be 
done.  Hundreds  of  businesses  and  thou- 
sands of  workers  are  Involved.  We  all 
know  President  Nixon  Is  interested  as 
much  as  any  of  us  in  finding  a  solution 
to  this  tragic  work  stoppage.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  can  give  It  his  prompt  and 
urgent  attention. 


ON  MY  CENSURESHIP 


CLOSING  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Januai-y  22,  1969,  car- 
ries an  editorial  which  I  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Needed:  Closing  op  Tax  Loopholes 
(Issue:  Will  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
the  91st  Congress  act  promptly  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  a  "revolt"  by  taxpayers?) 

Of  all  the  pressing  problems  confronting 
the  Nixon  Administration  on  the  domestic 
front  none  Is  more  urgent,  from  the  stand- 
point of  middle-bracket  wage  earners  than 
reform  of  Income  tax  laws. 

Families  with  Incomes  from  $7,000  to  $20,- 
000  a  year  generate  more  than  half  of  the 
personal  income  tax  revenue  accruing  to  gov- 
ernment. Yet  in  1967.  155  returns  on  incomes 
above  $200,000,  including  21  with  incomes 
over  $1  million,  resulted  in  no  tax  payments. 

Former  secretary  of  the  treasury  Joseph  W. 
Barr  cited  those  figures  in  warning  Con- 
gress that  a  taxpayer  revolt  might  lie  ahead. 

Obviously  some  loopholes,  albeit  legal,  must 
be  plugged.  While  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  all 
of  them  can  be  closed,  there  shoiUd  be  a 
proviso  that  the  wealthy  pay  at  least  a  mini- 
mum tax,  even  if  all  their  income  Is  from  tax 
exempt  sources  such  as  Interest  on  municipal 
bonds. 

The  Wc  Income  tax  surcharge  has  served 
to  alert  many  taxpayers  to  the  inequities  in 
our  tax  system. 

Major  changes  are  needed  to  Improve  the 
fairness  and  simplicity  of  tax  laws,  Barr  in- 
sists, because  "public  confidence  in  our  in- 
come tax  system  is  threatened." 

Although  some  criticism  may  be  leveled  at 
other  portions  of  a  survey  report  compiled  by 
his  aides,  Barr  was  correct  in  his  dim  view  of 
tax  loopholes.  We  commend  this  outlook  to 
his  successor. 

Another  area  which  cries  out  for  attention 
is  the  status  of  more  than  30.000  tax-free 
private  foundations.  While  the  vast  majority 
undoubtedly  serve  a  worthy  purpose,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  a  sizable  number  of  ex- 
emptions are  questionable. 

OrganizaUons  win  tax  exemption  if  they 
promote  charitable,  educational,  religious  or 
scientific  purposes.  But  there  are  no  ground 
rules  covering  their  goals. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  who  has 
been  fighting  for  closer  scrutiny  of  such 
foundations  for  eight  years,  notes  that  there 
is  virtually  no  government  regulation  once 
exempt  status  Is  granted.  The  potential  for 
abuse,  he  rightly  contends.  Is  great. 

Both  subjects  deserve  top  priority  atten- 
tion from  the  Administration  and  the  91st 
Congress. 


(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  forced  into  a  fifth  election  for  the 
right  to  represent  my  people,  and  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  a  resident  com- 
missioner of  liberty-loving  free  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yesterday  was  also  my  birthday.  I  was 
45  years  of  age.  My  21st  birthday  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  our  coimtry — as 
a  prisoner  of  war  In  a  Nazi  camp  of  hor- 
ror and  suffering. 

I  have  felt  the  hand  of  tyranny  and 
I  say  with  clear  conscience  that  I  would 
rather  be  last  and  free  to  represent  my 
people  than  first  as  a  political  prostitute. 

Scars  of  persecution  in  support  of  con- 
stitutional government  become  badges  of 
honor  and  respect  in  the  hearts  of  free 
men. 

I  will  not  compromise  my  duty. 


CRIME  IN  THE  CAPITAL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently  I 
have  been  critical  of  rampant  crime  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  have  suspected 
that  crime  in  the  city  of  Washington 
may  be  worse  than  that  in  any  other 
important  world  capital.  Now  I  am  qual- 
ified to  speak  as  an  expert.  My  house  has 
been  robbed,  and  I  live  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  The  house  next 
door  has  been  robbed  twice  within  a 
week.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  very  recent 
months,  a  dozen  houses  in  my  block 
have  been  robbed.  In  that  period,  there 
have  been  150  robberies  In  the  police 
precinct  in  which  I  live,  one  of  them  a 
half  block  from  the  police  station.  Our 
families  are  frightened  half  to  death. 
They  have  to  live  behind  barred  windows 
and  chained  doors.  All  this  in  civilized, 
enlightened,  modem,  progressive  Wash- 
ington. 

The  word  Is  out  that  Washington  is 
not  a  fit  or  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 
I  am  asked  time  and  again  If  it  Is  safe 
to  come  here.  The  answer  is  "No,  it  Is 
not  safe  to  come  to  Washington.  Do  not 
come  here  if  you  can  avoid  it." 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  start 
cleaning  up  crime;  to  give  the  police  the 
power  to  do  so;  to  stop  weak-kneed 
judges  from  freeing  criminals  at  the 
slightest  pretext;  to  tighten  bail  require- 
ments, and  to  see  that  criminals  get 
punished  rather  than  petted.  Restrictive 
court  rulings  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures under  which  police  now  must 
work  cause  them  to  be  harassed  more 
than  the  criminals. 


NEED    FOR    MORE    FORCEFUL    U.S. 
INFLUENCE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  is  rapidly  get- 
ting worse.  Attempts  to  peacefully  resolve 
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the  differences  between  Jews  and  Arabs 
is  continuously  thwarted  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Arab  nations  to  sit  down 
and  enter  into  discussions. 

This  past  Monday,  the  attention  of 
the  world  was  drawn  to  the  barbaric, 
inhuman,  and  immoral  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Iraq  in  a  so-called  execu- 
tion of  14  people  supposedly  found  guilty 
of  spying  for  Israel  by  a  revolutionary 
court.  What  really  took  place  was  a 
Ivnching  as  a  spectacle  for  gleeful,  cheer- 
ing, frenzied  mobs.  These  acts  were  tele- 
vised by  the  Iraq  Government  in  an  ef- 
fort to  cater  to  the  lowest  animal 
instincts  of  its  citizens.  Undoubtedly  this 
was  done  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Iraq  citizens  from  their  own  misery  in 
view  of  the  living  conditions  that  prevail 
and  the  unrest  that  results. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Iraq 
and  in  the  other  Arab  countries  is  not  a 
new  happening.  The  history  of  Jewish 
suffering  in  Iraq  goes  back  to  1932,  when 
Iraq  gained  its  independence.  Jewish 
functionaries  were  dismissed  from  all 
government  offices  and  replaced  by  Mos- 
lems. Officially  incited  pogroms  took 
place  in  the  Jewish  quarters,  the  biggest 
of  tliem  occurring  on  June  2,  1941,  during 
the  Shavuot  holiday.  Scores  of  Jews  were 
massacred  while  the  police  stood  by  as 
interested  onlookers.  At  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  reached  new  heights  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  community  was 
hanged  in  the  central  square  in  front  of 
thousands  of  cheerling  Moslems.  On 
September  3,  1950,  a  law  was  promul- 
gated permitting  Jews  to  quit  the  coun- 
try if  they  left  all  their  property  behind. 
Most  of  the  Jews  fled  at  that  time.  Jewish 
property  confiscated  by  the  Iraq  Govern- 
ment has  been  estimated  at  £350  million. 

At  the  end  of  the  1940's,  the  Jews  in 
Iraq  numbered  130.000  souls.  At  present 
there  are  only  about  3,000  Jews  left, 
most  of  them  living  in  Baghdad.  Despite 
harsh  discriminatory  laws  curbing  civil 
right,  freedom  of  movement,  employment 
and  property,  the  Jews  somehow  got 
along — until  the  6-day  war  of  June  1967. 
When  hostilities  broke  out,  the  Iraqi 
authorities  forced  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Baghdad  to  denounce  the  "treacherous 
Zionist  aggress,"  to  contribute  money  to 
the  Iraqi  Army  and  to  thank  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  treatment  of  the  Jews. 
And  what  treatment  it  was.  Scores  and 
scores  of  Jews  were  arrested.  The  tele- 
phones in  Jewish  homes  were  cut  off. 
Radio  and  TV  to  this  day  carry  on  inces- 
sant vicious  attacks  on  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  are  held  in  quarantine  like  lepers. 
Arabs  are  forbidden  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them,  commercially  or  socially. 
The  Iraqi  authorities  do  not  permit  In- 
ternational humanitarian  organizations 
to  render  them  any  asistance.  A  Red 
Cross  representative  who  visited  Iraq  af- 
ter the  6-day  war  reported  the  Jews  there 
as  living  in  a  state  of  terror  and  total  iso- 
lation. She  did  not  succeed  in  establish- 
ing contact  with  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties— they  were  afraid  to  meet  with  her. 
It  is  long  past  the  time  that  action  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  plight  of  those  Jews 
still  living  in  Arab  countries.  Again  and 
again  the  United  Nations  has  been  peti- 
tioned about  their  plight,  most  recently 
in  December  by  the  International  League 


for  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  the  U.N.  has 
been  silent  even  though  it  has  adopted  a 
resolution  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of 
the  displaced  Palestinian  Arabs. 

The  actions  of  this  past  Monday  by 
the  Iraqi  Government  has  brought  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  Arab  lands  to  the 
attention  of  the  world.  These  actions 
have  aroused  the  conscience  of  world 
leaders.  Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

While  we  can  applaud  the  Secretary 
of  State's  recent  response  to  such  in- 
human acts,  firmer  and  more  determined 
actions  must  be  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  need  to  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  heads  of  states,  and 
the  leaders  of  international  humanitar- 
ian organizations  to  act  to  prevent  the 
threatened  genocide  of  "ihe  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Iraq  and  other  Arab  lands. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  act  as  a 
spokesman  to  the  Iraqi  Government  and 
those  of  other  Arab  countries  in  calling 
for  the  permission  of  the  remaining  Jews 
to  emigrate  and  offer  an  asylum  for  these 
unfortunate  people. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  more  forcefully  declare  its  concern 
for  the  State  of  Israel.  This  little  country 
is  the  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  must  use  prpjjtige,  pressure, 
and  influence  to  bring  the  Arab  nations 
to  the  conference  table.  We  must  also 
use  our  resources  to  insist  that  the  Arab 
nations  prevent  the  continuing  acts  of 
terrorism  by  the  Arab  guerrillas  upon 
the  Israelis. 


CAB'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  GETS  WIDE 
RECOGNITION 

( Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  years  the  publication  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  annual  report 
to  Congress  has  become  a  challenge  for 
other  agencies,  not  only  for  its  contents 
but  its  timeliness.  This  year's  report  is 
no  exception. 

Distributed  on  December  12,  1968,  the 
earliest  publication  date  In  Board  his- 
tory, the  CAB'S  report  is  being  referred  to 
as  "the  best  ever"  by  the  news  media, 
airline  and  financial  representatives.  The 
report  is  a  well-written  document  and 
one  of  the  most  informative  reports  ever 
Issued  by  the  agency.  It  is  more  than  a 
digest  of  the  Board's  work  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  worthwhile  refer- 
ence book  because  it  tells  the  develop- 
ment of  all  segments  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry over  the  last  30  years — the  life- 
span of  the  CAB— and  the  Board's  role  in 
this  development. 


District  of  Columbia  than  any  approach 
heard  yet. 

On  August  25,  1959,  and  February  26, 
1963,  and  again  on  July  15,  1965,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  enable 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  to  be  aug- 
mented by  military  personnel.  For  the 
fourth  time  today,  I  am  introducing  the 
same  or  a  similar  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  an  adequate  number 
of  marines  from  nearby  military  instal- 
lations were  brought  Into  Washington  to 
assist  in  patrolling  its  crime-ridden 
streets,  vire  would  see  an  immediate  de- 
cline in  the  disgraceful  crime  rate  now 
besetting  this  Capital  City  which  belongs 
to  everyone. 

Now  I  know  this  Is  not  the  total  an- 
swer. A*  indicated  by  others,  there  must 
be  measures  taken  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem of  law  enforcement  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Law-enforcement  officers 
should  not  have  to  carry  these  punk 
criminals  around  on  a  feather  pillow.  It 
should  be  made  known  to  the  courts  that 
they  are  expected  to  more  promptly  bring 
to  trial  those  charged  with  crime. 

In  addition,  the  disgraceful  ball  bond 
system  and  the  release  of  repeater  crimi- 
nals should  be  no  longer  tolerated. 

Whatever  it  takes  should  be  done  to 
protect  people  and  property  In  this  city. 
It  is  time  to  resort  to  the  most  stringent 
action.  Military  personnel  was  brought 
in  to  assist  In  maintaining  order  during 
the  recent  Presidential  Inauguration. 
They  have  been  used  on  other  occasions 
and  there  Is  no  sound  constitutional  rea- 
son why  they  cannot  be  used  every  day 
to  assist  in  maintaining  order  If  they  can 
be  used  1  day.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  Federal  City.  It  is  not  Little  Rook 
or  other  cities  where  troops  have  been 
sent  to  maintain  order  and,  if  this  sort  of 
action  was  justified,  how  much  more 
critical  it  is  to  preser\e  the  decency  of 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  committee  to 
which  this  measure  is  referred  to  give 
early  consideration  to  It.  This  city  Is  In 
an  emergency  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  drastic  action  Is  taken. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
SiKEs),  reminds  me  that  on  three  oc- 
casions before  today  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  more  nearly  meet 
the  problem  of  controlling  crime  in  the 


THE  S2  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  EX- 
PANSION OF  PROTECTION  UNDER 
THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
OF  1938 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  the 
first  that  I  shall  offer  to  th'.s  Con^rc-.s. 
It  is  to  amend  the  Fair  L?.bor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  raise  the  minimum  w^se 
to  S2  an  hour,  to  expand  its  protection 
to  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes.     _. 

It  may  be  cited  a^'the  "Govemmmt 
Employees'  Fair  Labnr  Standards 
Amendments  of  19S9." 

Along  with  increaslne  the  minimr.m 
wacre  of  covered  employees  to  S2  "n  hour, 
from  the  present  $1.60  an  hour,  this  bill 
will  also  extend  covoraee  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  activities  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law 
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MUST  OPPOSE 
P0WER   MEETING   ON 
EAST    UNLESS    IS- 
AS   A   FULL 


PARTICIPATES 


THE  UNITED 
ANY  FOUR 
THE    MIDDL3 
RAEL 
PARTNER 

(Mr.  PUCINSBI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  PUCINSK2.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  Thant 
has  again  urged  that  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  France  get  together  on  a 
Middle  East  peace  agreement  and  then 
send  It  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
approval.  He  said: 

I  don't  see  any  fther  sensible  or  realistic 
solution. 


I  submit,  Mr 
tragically  wrong 


Speaker,  U  Thant  Is 
_  and  again  shows  his 
bias  and  prejudiie  against  Israel.  I  do 
not  believe  any  sslution  can  be  reached 
by  the  four  powei-s  unless  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  are  i)ermitted  fully  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  conferences. 

of  folly  to  suggest  that 
Israel  be  left  out  of  any  four-power 
conferences. 

It  is  even  greati;r  folly  to  expect  Israel 
to  accept  any  r  ;commendations  when 
she  has  not  parljicipated  in  the  search 
for  a  Middle  East  (solution. 

Mr.  U  Thant  I  should  be  reminded 
Israel  won  the  d-day  war  in  1967  and 
should  not  be  e>c>ected  to  give  up  her 
hard  fought  victory  without  being  a 
partner  in  full  standing  toward  any  so- 
lution, i 

What  Mr.  U  Thant  proposes  today  is 
another  Yalta,  wnere  the  major  powers 
cut  up  the  spoils  ^nd  decided  the  destiny 
of  180  million  pfeople  in  East  Central 
Europe  against  tHeir  will.  The  tragic  re- 
sults of  Yalta  coiitinue  to  plague  us  to 
this  day.  The  Unified  States  carmot  again 
be  a  party  to  such  an  action. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
should  not  agre;  to  any  four-power 
meetings  unless  ]  srael  is  included  as  a 


full  partner  with  an  unequivocal  right 
to  participate  in  those  meetings. 

We  have  agreed  to  peace  talks  in  Paris, 
but  only  after  agreeing  to  let  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  participate  in  those  discussions 
even  though  they  are  our  proven  enemy. 

Why  should  we  apply  a  different 
standard  to  Israel  today,  in  searching  for 
a  solution  to  the  Middle  East  when 
Israel  is  our  proven  friend? 

The  massacre  of  the  Jewish  nationals 
in  Iraq  has  shocked  the  entire  world.  But 
more  important,  it  is  testing  beyond  en- 
durance Israel's  patience. 

President  Nixon  has  quite  properly 
warned  of  the  danger  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  submit  the  United  States  can  make  its 
greatest  contribution  toward  peace  to- 
day by  Insisting  that  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any 
four-power  conferences.  Only  then  can 
we  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Middle 
East. 

For  the  United  States  to  seek  any  solu- 
tion without  the  full  participation  by  the 
Israelis  is  to  intensify  tension  in  an  al- 
ready explosive  area. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  a  four-E>ower  conference 
because  it  wants  to  impose  a  forced 
peace  plan  on  Israel  by  bypassing  both 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Coimcil.  More  impor- 
tant, by  pressing  for  four-power  confer- 
ences, the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  dictate 
the  kind  of  peace  formula  Israel  must 
accept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  no  mistake, 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  the  destruction 
of  Israel  at  all  cost.  That  Is  why  she 
wants  to  bjTsass  the  United  Nations 
imder  the  guise  of  seeking  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  President 
Nixon  to  believe  he  could  fail  to  see 
through  this  Soviet  scheme  and  be  a 
party  to  Israel's  destruction.  I  hope  Mr. 
Nixon  will  provide  the  leadership  for 
talks  between  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs 
toward  a  just  and  meaningful  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  If  the  four  powers  want 
to  sit  in  on  such  a  meeting,  let  them. 
Since  all  of  them  have  been  supplying 
arms  to  both  sides,  they  should  sit  in  on 
such  a  meeting  but  not  without  Israel. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 
DAY 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tD  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  today  to  insert  a  poem  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  my  constitu- 
ent. Mr.  Robert  Gordon  Smith,  of  Aldan, 
Pa.,  has  written,  entitled  "Presidential 
Inauguration  Day": 

F>RESIDENTIAL  In.MJGURATION   DaY 

(By  Robert  Gordon  Smith)      _ 
Our  Father. 
We.  Thy  children. 
Who  know 
The  blessings  and 
Responsibilities 
That  are  ours 
As  Americans. 
Come  to  Thee  this  day 
With  grateful  hearts. 
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Once  again 

Two  men  of  our  choice 

Stand  together  before  us. 

And  before  Thee, 

While  one  passes  to  the    -4 

Other  '■ 

The  proud  but 

Simple  title. 

"Mr.  President." 

We  Thank  Thee, 

Our  Father, 

That  whatever  our  fallings  > 

We  have  learned  to 

Put  aside  our  differences 

This  day. 

Not  only  In  pledging 

The  support  of  free  men  to 

The  one  who  puts  on 

The  lonely  mantle  of 

The  Presidency, 

But  also  In  commending  him  • 

To  Thy  special  care 

And  protection. 

We  know  full  well 

The  fearful  burdens  that 

He  now  assumes 

For  us. 

Our  children, 

And  all  the  peoples 

Of  the  earth. 

May  he  share  the 

Weight  of  those  burdens 

With  Thee, 

Our  Father, 

And  ask  of  Thee, 

As  did  Solomon  of  old, 

"An  understanding  heart 
to  Judge  thy  people 
that  I  may  discern 
between  good  and  bad : 
for  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  thy  so 
great  a  people?" ' 

Yet  even  while  we 
Honor  him 
And  ask  Thy 
Blessing  upon  him 
We  also  pray. 
Our  Father, 
For  the  one  who. 
His  service  to  us  done. 
Now  steps  aside 
For  his  successor. 

As  these  two  men 

Ride  together 

To  the  Capitol 

For  the 

Presidential  Inaugtiratlon 

We  thank  Thee 

That  in  this  gracious  act 

They  remind  us  that 

We  are.  in  truth, 

One  Nation  Under  God. 

Bless  our  Presidents, 
Father. 
This 
Inauguration  Day. 

Quotation  from  I  Kings  3:9. 


BRINGING  PAY  INCREASE  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS TO  HOUSE  FLOOR 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CoLMER),  for  scheduling  a  hearing 
at  10:30  o'clock  next  Wednesday  morn- 
ing on  the  resolution  I  have  introduced 
to  take  from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  bring  to  the 
House  floor  a   resolution   disapproving 
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the  outrageous  pay  increase  recom- 
mendations for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government. 

I  trust  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  introduced  disapproving  res- 
olutions will  immediately  notify  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer) 
that  they  wish  to  be  heard  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  as  a  result 
of  the  hearing,  will  promptly  vote  to 
bring  a  resolution  to  the  floor  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  their  will  on  at  least 
the  mechanism  of  approval  or  rejection 
of  this  outlandish  proposal. 

It  is  reported  in  the  press  that  one 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
said: 

I  personally  would  rather  take  the  heat  In 
committee  than  have  my  colleagues  stick 
their  necks  out  down  there  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  pay  increase  legisla- 
tion for  Members  of  Congress  and  oth- 
ers is  to  be  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  this  reason,  then  may  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  for  no  one  else  will. 


beans  were  produced  in  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  alone  and  the  yield 
for  1968  is  expected  to  reach  10,103.300 
bushels.  My  concern  is  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  Illinois  is  the  leading  producer 
of  soybeans  and  in  addition  to  being  the 
leading  State  in  the  exporting  of  agri- 
cultural products.  The  future  of  Illinois 
will  be  decided.  In  large  measure,  by  the 
outcome  of  our  present  trade  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  proposed  tax. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  our  nego- 
tiators have  voiced  strong  objections  to 
the  proposed  move  and  have  indicated 
that  if  such  a  move  Is  made  om-  Govern- 
ment will  retaliate  by  increasing  our  im- 
port duties  in  order  to  right  our  balance 
of  payments.  In  this  regard,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  our  intentions  and  willingness 
to  so  protect  our  economic  interests 
should  continue  to  be  explicitly  and 
forcefully  stated.  I,  therefore,  fully  en- 
dorse our  present  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed tax  and  will  support  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  protect  and 
preserve  access  to  the  European  market 
for  soybeans  and  soybean  products. 


SOYBEANS 


(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  10,  1968,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  that  would  impose 
a  tax  on  certain  domestic  and  imported 
oils,  meals,  and  oil-bearing  materials 
consumed  in  the  European  Common 
Market.  Under  this  proposal,  soybean 
meal  and  oil  imported  from  the  United 
States  would  be  taxed.  The  particular 
problem  that  the  proposed  tax  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  is  the  huge  butter 
surplus  which  has  arisen  in  Europe  as 
a  result  of  the  European  Community's 
agriculturEil  policies. 

If  implemented,  however,  these  taxes 
would  have  a  serious  detrimental  effect 
on  our  agricultural  community.  At  the 
present  time  our  annual  exports  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products,  which  are 
in  excess  of  $1  billion,  are  vital  to  farm 
Income  as  well  as  being  a  major  con- 
tributor toward  maintaining  our  balance 
of  payments.  Of  the  SI  billion  worth  of 
exports  in  this  conmiodity.  the  European 
Community  accounts  for  about  one-half. 
In  addition,  soybeans  and  soybean  prod- 
uct exports  to  the  EEC  represent  over 
one- third  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  the  Common  Market. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposed  tax 
violates  the  present  duty-free  status  of 
soybeans,  soybean  meal,  and  soybean  oil 
agreed  to  in  the  Dillon  rounds.  It  would 
most  clearly  violate  our  rights  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  by  this  apparent  vio- 
lation of  our  trade  agreements.  Many  of 
the  farmers  who  live  in  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  grow  soybeans  and 
depend  directly  on  foreign  markets  to 
help  them  make  a  living.  For  example,  in 
1967  a  total  of  8,533,400  bushels  of  soy- 


SALARY  INCREASES  SHOULD  BE 
DEFERRED 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  that  the  House  dis- 
approve the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  respect  to  increases 
in  Federal  salaries. 

I  believe  that  any  possible  salary  in- 
creases should  be  deferred,  and  that 
those  proposed — including  specifically  a 
41-percent  increase  In  congressional 
salaries — are  excessive.  Further,  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  and  the  principle  of  the 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  which  in  large  meas- 
ure abdicates  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress over  Federal  salaries  and  transfers 
it  to  a  salary  commission,  and  to  the 
Executive. 

The  increases  proposed  will  add  over 
$6 ',2  million  to  the  annual  budget  in  con- 
gressional salaries  alone. 

Such  action  feeds  inflation  and  makes 
it  doubly  difficult  to  resist  other  new  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury. 

I  urge  the  House  to  join  me  in  reject- 
ing these  increases. 


TO    STRENGTHEN    PENALTIES    AP- 
PLICABLE TO  FEDERAL  FELONIES 
COMMITTED  WITH  FIREARMS 
(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Om 
introducing  a  bill  for  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wat- 
kins)  to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  to  strengthen  the  penalty  provi- 
sions applicable  to  a  Federal  felony  com- 
mitted with  a  firearm. 

At  the  time  of  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  the  House,  I  felt  that  the 
Casey  amendment,  for  which  I  had  in- 
troduced identical  legislation— providing 
for  stiff,  mandatory  penalties  for  per- 
sons who,  during  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  use  or  carry  a  firearm — 


should  have  been  an  essential  addition 
to  the  provisions  designed  to  preclude 
the  indiscriminate  availability  of  fire- 
arms through  mail-order  and  over-the- 
counter  sales.  Instead,  the  penalty  pro- 
visions which  ultimately  survived  in  sub- 
sequent Senate  and  conference  action 
diluted  the  effect  of  a  strong  deterrent 
action  aimed  specifically  at  the  criminal. 
First,  the  minimum  sentences  for  first, 
second,  and  subsequent  offenses  are  too 
lenient,  in  my  estimation,  under  existing 
law.  I  believe  the  minimum  sentence  for 
conviction  on  the  first  offense  should  be 
5  years  and  for  the  second  and  subse- 
quent offenses.  10  years. 

Second,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  courts  from  sus- 
pending the  sentence  upon  conviction 
for  the  first  offense. 

Finally,  existing  law  does  not  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  sentences,  upon  con- 
viction for  the  first,  second,  or  subse- 
quent offenses,  to  run  concurrent  with 
any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  for 
the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  these  exclusions  from  the 
law  virtually  nullify  the  desired  effect 
of  mandatory  penalties  to  deter  the  po- 
tential criminal,  and  as  a  last  resort,  to 
keep  the  convicted  criminal  off  the 
streets.  My  bilfT^by  correcting  these  in- 
adequacies, would  put  teeth  into  the  law 
by  placing  the  onus  where  it  belongs — 
squarely  on  the  criminal.  Although  this 
bill  deals  only  with  Federal  felonies,  I 
feel  its  enactment  would  be  a  strong  in- 
centive for  the  States  to  follow  suit. 

Tlie  rising  incidence  of,  crime,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  a  firearm  is  in- 
volved, is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
criminal  must  be  punished  more  severely. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  a 
criminal  is  the  product  of  his  society, 
and  that  society  must,  therefore,  suffer 
the  consequences  of  a  permissive  system 
of  justice  which  in  securing  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  fails  to  insure  the  security 
of  the  public  at  large. 

This  issue  is  not  dead.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  a  glance  at  any  daily  newspaper, 
with  its  accounts  of  the  days  murders, 
rapes,  robberies,  and  assaults,  will  attest 
to  that.  For  the  interest  of  the  Members. 
I  call  your  attention  to  recent  editorials, 
pertinent  to  this  subject,  which  are  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington.  D.C.. 
Dec.  16,  19681 
NAACP  ON  Crime 
The  New  York  branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  has  taken  a  long,  hard  look  at  crime 
in  Harlem.  It  is  both  dismayed  and  up  in 
arms  as  the  result  of  its  discoveries. 

Among  the  findings  spelled  out  In  a  six- 
page  report  released  last  week  is  that  a  "relgn 
of  criminal  terror"  prevails  In  Harlem.  This 
is  hardly  news.  But  the  recommendations  In 
the  report,  which  was  made  after  a  10-month 
study,  and  some  of  the  comments  by  Vincent 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  branch's  antl-crlme 
committee,  are  significant  in  their  news- 
worthiness. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Baker  said,  that  crime 
is  the  product  of  "vast  social  evils  that  de- 
mand solution."  But  he  added  that  "with 
people  being  beaten,  robbed  and  murdered, 
something  shouM  be  done  right  now." 

What  Is  proposed  by  Baker  and  the  report? 
Here  are  some  of  their  recommendations: 
More  policemen  on  Harlem  beats  and  armed 
guards  in  every  house  in  all  public  housing 
projects.  Severe  prison  sentences  upon  con- 
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vlctlon  for  serious 
mandatory  five-year 
for  time  off  for 
glblllty  for  parole 
Ing  first  offenders 
tence   for  selling 
30-year  sentence 

The     report 
"shocked"  to  learn 
people  charged 
who  are  permitted 
hallways  without 
report,  calls  for 
criminal   cases   and 
the  part  of  judges 
are  lax  or  Indlfferen  ; 
to  maintain  a  record 
"publish  It  widely' 
re-election  or 

Finally,  Baker 
"police  brutality 
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declared,    "it    is 
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night." 
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crimes.  For  example:   A 

term,  with  no  provision 

behavior  and  no  ell- 

In  mugging  cases,  Includ- 

A  10-year  minimum  sen- 

qarcotics,   and   at  least  a 

first  degree  murder. 
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in  Washington. 
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stiff,  mandatory  sentences  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence In  1966  as  part  of  the  D.C.  omnibus 
crime  bill.  But  the  Senate  watered  the  pro- 
visions down  and  President  Johnson  vetoed 
the  blU. 

The  philosophy  of  permissiveness  has 
failed.  This  Is  proven  day  after  day  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  Stiff,  mandatory  sen- 
tences must  now  be  adopted.  Better  late  than 
never. 


TOP-LEVEL  PAY  RAISES 
INFLATIONARY 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
support  a  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress  at  the  level  and  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  Congress  to  allow  by  indirection 
that  which  it  would  not  and  should  not 
support  directly;  namely,  an  increase  in 
paj'  for  Members  of  Congress  already 
elected  to  oflBce. 

I  take  an  almost  equally  dim  view  of 
the  level  of  other  increases  proposed,  for 
the  reason  that  once  implemented  they 
will  inevitably  precipitate  demands  for 
another  go-round  of  price  increases,  wage 
increases,  and  salary  increases.  This  the 
Nation  can  ill  afford  in  the  year  following 
the  highest  annual  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  past  17  years. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  act  to  check  inflation  rather  than  to 
encourage  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  would  oppose 
seme  increase  in  pay  for  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  or  certain  in- 
direct benefits  for  Members  of  Congress 
such  as  an  increase  in  the  available  de- 
duction for  living  expenses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  is  not  limited  to 
the  imrealistic  figure  of  $3,000  per  year. 
Nor  am  I  particularly  impressed  by  the 
argument  that  a  $12,500  annual  increase 
in  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  nets  less 
than  one-half  this  sum  and  leaves  Mem- 
bers with  a  net  income  of  still  less  than 
$30,000  after  taxes.  Everyone  pays,  or 
should  pay,  taxes,  including  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  remain  convinced  that  probably  the 
most  important,  even  urgent,  domestic 
priority  is  the  preservation  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  by  holding 
the  line  against  inflation.  The  pending 
proposal  is  a  breach  in  the  dike  and  we 
ought  not  to  allow  it  even  by  indirection. 
For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  against  the 
recommended  increases  despite  the  fact 
that  it  may  prove  increasingly  difficult 
to  recruit  qualified  men  and  women  for 
Federal  employment  if  something  is  not 
done  to  maintain  some  kind  of  compara- 
bility with  the  pay  of  similarly  qualified 
individuals  in  the  private  sector. 


Re  presentatlves   approved 


DETERRING  HIJACKERS  OP 
AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
rise  to  urge  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  legislation  to 
stop   the   continuing   hijackiig  of   our 


American  airplanes.  Two  more  the  other 
day,  added  to  dozens  already  history, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  costing  unnec- 
essary landing  fees,  harming  our  reputa- 
tion, and  Involving  a  very  serious  risk  of 
loss  of  life  to  the  Inconvenience  of  an 
unexpected  and  undeslred  change  in 
passenger  destination.  These  hijackings 
can  be  lessened  if  not  completely  stopped. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  com- 
mittee decides  to  hear  my  bill,  H.R.  721, 
or  any  bOl.  It  can  put  together  a  bill  with 
ease.  Nor  does  it  concern  me  particularly 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion or  some  commercial  carriers  may 
contend  that  the  added  costs  resulting 
from  changes  in  Interior  aircraft  design 
required  by  H.R.  721  are  undesirable. 
What  is  before  us  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  legislative  process — a  situation  in 
which  there  is  something  the  Congress 
can  do  to  help  stop  this  hijacking.  The 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  American  flying 
public  to  take  action  and  take  it  now.  I 
cannot  understand  the  continued  delay. 

That  additional  costs  which  may  be 
involved  for  locks,  or  bulletproof  doors, 
or  armed  guards  is  a  negligible  factor 
compared  with  the  risk  to  human  life 
involved  in  any  hijacking.  Suppose  the 
hijacker  pulls  the  trigger  on  the  gun 
some  day  and  shoots  the  pilot?  Certain 
basic  objectives  by  legislation  continue  to 
be  possible: 

First.  To  protect  the  pilot  and  the 
flight  crew  and  the  operating  mechanism 
of  the  aircraft  against  intrusion. 

Second.  To  provide  a  substantially  In- 
creased risk  of  death  or  serious  injurj-  to 
any  hijacker  in  the  attempt  itself. 

Third.  To  present  the  prospect  of  real 
probability  to  any  hijacker  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  nation  in  which  a  hi- 
jacked aircraft  lands  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  return  the  hijacker  to  the  United 
States  where  the  offense  itself  is  punish- 
able by  sentence  to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  forced  to  fiy  in  and  out  of 
areas  presenting  the  possibility  of  Cuba 
as  an  alternate  landing  field  within  fuel 
capacity,  requires  action  to  deter  this 
continued  hijacking  of  our  airplanes. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  legis- 
lation can  help  deter  this.  It  may  not  be 
able  to  stop  all  of  it  but  it  will  reduce 
the  incidents  substantially.  I  again  urge 
hearings,  a  report,  and  the  enactment  of 
a  law  to  deter  hijacking  as  a  matter  of 
priority.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  urgency. 


PROPOSED  SALARY  INCREASE 
SHOULD  BE  PUT  TO  THE  FAIR 
TEST    OF    A    ROLLCALL    VOTE 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 16  I  introduced  for  myself  and 
other  Members.  House  Resolution  138 
which  would  block  the  proposed  $12,500 
pay  increase  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  the  same 
day.  There  has  unfortunately  been  a 
considerable  time  lag  since  then  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  were  not  elected 
by  this  House  until  yesterday.  But  now 
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that  they  have  been  elected  the  commit- 
tee should  promptly  organize  and  con- 
sider House  Resolution  138,  House  Res- 
olution 133,  and  other  resolutions  on  this 
subject.  There  have  been  disturbing 
rumors  that  the  chairman  has  no  plans 
even  to  call  the  committee  together  un- 
til after  the  pay  increase  will  auto- 
matically have  gone  into  effect  if  no 
action  is  taken. 

Such  a  failure  to  act  would  be  a  very 
cynical  frustration  of  the  democratic 
process  and  would  subject  not  only  the 
committee  but  the  entire  House  to  severe 
and  justified  public  condemnation.  To 
accept  a  41 -percent  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  after  our  pious 
pronouncements  of  the  urgent  necessity 
to  curb  inflation  would  be  hypocritical 
in  the  extreme.  Such  an  increase  would 
inevitably  have  a  snowball  effect  which 
would  seriously  cripple  the  new  adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  campaign  be- 
fore it  ever  gets  off  the  ground. 

I  call  upon  the  chairman  and  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  to  report  these 
resolutions  to  the  floor  immediately  so 
that  the  House  can  act  upon  them  next 
week.  I  hope  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  will  make  the  same  request  while 
there  is  yet  time.  Whether  you  are  for 
or  against  the  increase,  you  should  be 
willing  to  have  the  issue  debated  openly 
and  fullv  and  then  put  to  the  only  fair 
test  of  a  rollcall  vote.  Certainly  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  a  right  to  know 
how  each  Representative  stands  on  this 
unjustifiable  and  inflationary  pay 
raise.  It  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time. 


plies  automatically  by  formula.  The  sta- 
tistics are  those  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Coimcll.  I  include  them  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 


PROPOSAL  TO  FURTHER  IMPLE- 
MENT THE  15TH  AMENDMENT 
TO    THE    CONSITUnON 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  further  im- 
plement the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  at  present  only  one 
piece  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
that  does  so.  That  is  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  My  bill  will  continue  such 
implementation  for  another  5  years. 

Our  prior  attempts  in  1957.  1960,  and 
1964  to  secure  to  every  citizen  the  right 
to  vote  regardless  of  race  were  inade- 
quate. In  each  instance.  Congress  relied 
exclusively  upon  judicial  remedies,  which 
cost  too  much  in  time,  effort,  and  money. 

But  justice  denied  was  only  justice  de- 
layed. The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
does  work.  Black  people  are  registering. 
Black  people  are  voting.  But  many  black, 
people  are  not.  And  time  is  rimning  out. 

The  distlngxiishing  feature  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  is  that  it  can  apply  to  a 
jurisdiction  automatically  by  means  of  a 
formula  stated  in  the  act.  That  feature 
will  cease  to  operate  next  year  and  we  will 
be  relegated  to  using  judicial  remedies 
not  unlike  those  that  proved  unsuccess- 
ful In  the  past. 

We  have  made  progress  since  1965.  but 
more  time  is  needed.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  comparing  the  percentage  of 
whlt€  voting-age  population  that  is  reg- 
istered with  the  nonwhite  percentage  in 
the  Southern  States  where  the  act  ap- 


jln  percent] 


1964 


1968 


White 69.2  82.6 

Nonwhite 19-3  30' 

Georgia:  ,  , 

White 62-5  fJ-; 

Nonwhite 27.4  b6. 1 

Louisiana;  .,  - 

White M-5  87.9 

Nonwhite 31.6  M.  3 

"'"S' 69.9  92.4 

Nonwhite 6.7  59.4 

North  Carolina:  .  , 

White 96.8  78.7 

Nonwhite *6.8  33.1 

South  Carolina:  ,^  ,  ,,  , 

White            '5./  63-6 

NonwhUe!"!! 37.3  bO.8 

""^^liu^         61.1  67.0 

Nonwhite 3*-3  58.4 

I  believe  that  those  figures  show  the 
strides  we  have  made  and  the  strides 
we  will  have  to  make.  When  I  voted 
for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  I 
hoped  that  5  years  would  be  ample 
time.  But  resistance  to  progrcs-,  has  been 
more  subtle  and  more  effective  than  I 
thought  possible.  A  whole  arsenal  of  ra- 
cist weapons  has  been  perfected.  Bound- 
ary lines  have  been  gerrymandered,  elec- 
tions have  switched  to  an  at-large  basis, 
counties  have  been  consolidated,  full- 
slate  voting  has  been  instituted,  elective 
offices  have  been  abolished  where  blacks 
had  a  chance  of  winning,  the  terms  of 
white  officials  have  been  extended,  the 
appointment  process  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  elective  process,  filing  fees 
have  been  increased,  election  officials 
have  withheld  the  necessarj-  information 
for  voting  or  running  for  office,  bonding 
companies  have  been  reluctant  to  bond 
blacks  who  do  get  to  win  an  election,  and 
both  physical  and  economic  intimida- 
tion have  been  employed.  Yes,  these  tech- 
niques and  many  more— many  more — 
have  been  utilized  to  slow  the  march 
to  political  equality. 

Because  of  such  obstacles,  we  need 
more  time.  The  bill  which  I  introduced 
today  would  allow  the  act  to  continue 
for  5  more  years  as  presently  in  effect. 
The  bill  does  not  change  present  law  but 
rather  retains  it.  It  preserves  the  only 
voting-rights  law  that  really  works,  the 
only  law  that  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Black  power  is  voting  power.  The  cry 
of  a  nonvoter  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment is  a  silent  cry.  Let  the  black  voices 
be  heard. 


have  had  our  annual  congressional 
prayer  breakfast.  Many  of  our  leaders, 
indeed  the  Speaker,  the  minority  leader, 
and  our  leaders  of  the  House  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  other  body, 
participated  along  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Cabinet  members,  and  others,  all 
with  their  wives. 

Tlie  format  was  different  this  year. 
Subsequent  to  this  there  was  the  invi- 
tational presidential  prayer  breakfast 
and  simultaneously  across  the  land  there 
were  many  States  having  their  Gover- 
nor's prayer  breakfasts.  All  originated 
in  1953  by  the  Congress  weekly  prayer 
breakfasts  in  both  Houses,  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  International  Christian 
Leadership  Group  of  this  city. 

The  import  ef  all  of  these  breakfasts, 
of  the  testimonials  given,  the  statements 
made,  and  prayers  offered — has  been  that 
we  must  liavc  renewed  faith  in  our  Su- 
preme Being  and  must  prayerfully  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  and  indeed  reorient 
and  challenge  ourselves.  Certainly  this 
is  a  time  for  spiritual  renewal  as  called 
fOi-  in  the  President'.s  inaugural  address, 
by  all  people  who  have  left  only  faith 
in  the  Almighty  to  steer  us  out  of  to- 
day's turmoil  and  chaos.  Certainly  it  is 
time  that  we  pause,  nray,  and  reflect. 

I  commend  to  the  Members  the  review 
of  all  that  has  been  said  so  well  by  tlie 
prayer  breakfasts  participants  from 
without  and  within  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial  branches 
here  in  Washington  today. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  spiritual  re- 
newal and  moral  rearmament  as  we 
seek  our  way  out  of  the  wilderness, 
through  trust,  belief,  prayer  and  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proceedings  of  both  the 
congressional  prayer  breakfast  and  the 
Presidential  prayer  breakfast  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington  today  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


NATIONAL     PRAYER     OBSERVANCE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inaugural 
committee  had  a  subcommittee  on  re- 
dedication  and  spiritual  or  moral  re- 
newal, and  this  came  to  pass  so  that 
pause  across  the  Nation  was  held  at  11 
a.m.  eastern  standard  time.  Chimes  were 
rung  and  prayers  were  said  in  the 
churches  of  the  Nation  at  that  time. 

Today,  in  this  the  Federal  City,  we 


REAPPRAISAL  OP  OUR  COMMIT- 
MENTS AND  APPROACHES  TO 
FOREIGN  AID 

'Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasingly 
over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
heard  talk  about  the  need  to  reappraise 
our  commitments  and  resDonsibilities  in 
the  world  community  and  to  reevaluate 
our  approaches  to  foreign  aid. 

In  Congress  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  final  dollar  sum  appropriated  for  the 
aid  program  has  shown  a  distinct  down- 
ward trend,  and  it  is  my  feeling  that  this 
fact  reflects  the  belief  that  a  fundamen- 
tal reassessment  is  needed.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  our  Government  and  our  Presi- 
dent, whether  he  is  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, needs  some  kind  of  program  of  this 
nature,  and  the  problem  is  to  determine 
what  kind  of  program  now. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help 
promote  our  peaceful  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives through  the  creation  of  a  non- 
profit coiTX)ration  to  assume  much  of  the 
administrative  burden  connected  with 
our  current  foreign  aid  efforts. 

This  body,  the  World  Peace  Corpora- 
tion, would  gain  its  initial  financial  foot- 
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in?  through  U.S.  T  'reasury  solicitation  of 
Its  debentures,  wth  later  authority  to 
market  bonds  to  t;  le  general  public. 

With  the  proceeds  from  these  sales, 
the  Corporation  would  be  empowered  to 
execute  economic  development  loans 
when  such  loans  w  11  promote  the  foreign 
aid  objectives  of  th  e  United  States ;  when 
the  receiving  courtry  is  in  need  of  the 
assistance :  and  w  len  the  loan  is  to  be 
used  for  a  purpose  which  demonstrates  a 
financially  sound  probability  of  payment. 
The  Corporatioti  is  designed  to  op- 
erate in  such  a  maimer  as  to  prevent  its 
duplicating  the  efforts  of  other  Gov- 
ernment functionii,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention that  this  Corporation  would 
lighten  the  President's  foreign  policy 
responsibilities. 

The  Corporatiorl  is  to  be  governed  by 
a  seven-man  bipartisan  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Chairrran  of  the  Board  is 
responsible  for  reporting  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  President,  and  the 
Presldeilt '  Is  specifically  given  the  au- 
thority to  veto  aby  activities  of  the 
Corporation.  I 

In  this  manner,  tiie  Corporation  might 
alleviate  the  President  of  much  of  the 
routine  aid  endeavors,  without  depriving 
him  of  ills  constiti^tlonal  foreign  policy 
responsibilities. 

To  assist  the  Corporation  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibili  Jes,  the  bUl  provides 
for  the  creation  cf  technical  advisory 
councils,  operating  under  the  Corpora- 
tion. These  task  forces  will  be  available 
to  provide  recipient  countries  with  tech- 
nical advice  and  gildance  in  connection 
with  loans  made  or  propwsed  by  the 
Corporation. 

The  United  Stat<s  has  played  a  large 
and  important  role  on  the  foreign  scene 
since  the  end  of  thii  Second  World  War. 
The  efforts  odginslly  emphasizing  re- 
construction grans  are  now  almost 
wholly  converted  ttt  development  loans. 
The  foreign  assistance  program  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1968  Indicates  that  of  the  total  program 
of  $2,178  billion,  over  $1,039  bUllon  in- 
volved direct  U.S.  loan  operations.  In 
addition  to  this  an  oimt  are  those  por- 
tions of  the  aid  bud  tet  dealing  with  con- 
tributions to  international  multilateral 
assistance  organiza  ions. 

It  has  been  said  )f  foreign  aid  in  the 
past  that  it  is  our  best  means  for  pre- 
venting those  situa  ions  which  give  rise 
to  the  need  for  arme  1  involvement.  When 
a  country  sees  the  i  ope  and  opportunity 
available  through  e:onomic  growth,  the 
frustrations  of  tha;  country  are  more 
apt  to  be  reflected  in  constructive  en- 
deavors, rather  than  in  social  upheaval. 
Mankind  benefited  immeasurably  by 
the  reversal  of  emphasis  from  remedial 
to  preventive  med'cine  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  W'>C.  accelerating  the 
reversal  of  war  to  peace  through  pre- 
ventive socioeconom  ic  medicine,  will  also 
benefit  mankind,  ir  uneasurably  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century.  Americans 
are  hereby  affordec  the  millenium  op- 
portunity to  beat  enemy  swords  into 
plowshares. 

A  new  strategy  ain  ed  at  preventive  ini- 
tiative is  proposed  n  the  World  Peace 
Corporation  Act  of  L969.  WPC.  with  its 
socioeconomic  task  forces,  activates  a 
new  American  doctrne.  This  quick-act- 


ing geoeconomic  strategy  is  necessary  to 
prevent  Communist  infiltration  and  help 
impel  a  durable  world  peace.  WPC  is  de- 
signed to  promote  business  development 
organizations.  It  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  American  and  other  free 
world  business  enterprises  to  join  hands 
in  mutually  profitable  developments  and 
partnerships.  It  offers  troubled  countries 
the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  U.S. 
technical  know-how.  the  backing  of  WPC 
capital,  planning  capability  of  other 
countries,  and  the  employment  of  their 
lagging  labor  forces.  It  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  a  preventive  geo- 
economic approach  to  geopolitical  prob- 
lems. 

We  propose  inviting  as  emeriti  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation's  bipartisan  ad- 
visory council,  three  war  veterans  and 
dedicated  apostles  of  peace,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and 
Harry  S.  Truman,  who,  under  the  new 
Ameiican  doctrine  just  mentioned,  will 
attract  other  world  figures. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Corporation  Is 
designed  to  add  strength  to  U.S.  foreign 
relations  and  our  national  security  by 
taking  the  preventive  initiative  in  criti- 
cal areas.  Let  me  mention  additional 
considerations  that  support  the  bill's 
strategy : 

1.  U.S.    WORLD    NUCLEAR    ARMS    CONTROL    MORX 

UKELT 

WPC  supports  Defense  Secretary 
Laird's  thesis  that  we  can  negotiate  with 
the  Soviets  better  from  a  position  of 
strength.  In  implementing  the  new 
American  doctrine,  it  will  help  provide 
the  strength  of  economic  partnerships  to 
impel  nuclear  arms  control. 

2.  tT.3.    POLITICAL    POSITION    STRENGTHENED    BT 

"OEO-ECONOMICS" 

Confrontation  by  Communist  infiltra- 
tion that  invites  armed  advances  through 
U.S.  world  lifelines  can  now  be  reduced 
by  U.S.  counteroffensives.  Our  World 
Peace  Corp.  and  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department  incorporate  a  double-edged 
sword.  One  edge  defends  freedom  against 
enemy  armed  aggression,  while  the  cut- 
ting edge,  WPC.  slashes  away  to  clear 
the  sprouting  causes  of  new  wars.  Thus, 
increased  savings  by  reducing  wars  and 
the  augmenting  profit  from  developing 
world  trade  can  be  plowed  by  this  sword- 
plowshare  into  cultivating  both  a  better 
and  more  comfortable  life  for  every 
American. 

3.   ESSENTIAL    MARINE   CORPS   PARALLEL 

History  can  now  repeat  itself.  John 
Adams  in  George  Washington's  Cabinet 
organized  our  indispensable  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  as  "the  advanced  base  force"  which 
in  turn  reinforced  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
WPC  can  now  activate  the  new  American 
doctrine,  with  its  own  economic  initia- 
tive. It  parallels  the  corps'  unique  role 
in  America's  growth  and  world  security. 
Since  the  time  of  our  first  and  second 
Presidents  Washington  and  Adams,  the 
Marines  have  provided  the  preemptive 
initiative  to  preclude  incipient  world 
wars  and  help  win  larger  U.S.  wars.  Thus, 
WPC  is  the  American  Doctrine,  utilizing 
private  enterprise  to  solve  development 
problems. 

4.    TASK    FORCE    APPROACH    TmLIZED 

■WPC  backs  its  capital  assistance  to 
business  development  with  task  forces — 
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teams  of  experts  armed  with  applicable 
technology  and  an  understanding  of 
comprehensive  planning.  They  will  ener- 
gize the  socioeconomy  in  strategic  areas 
along  U.S.  world  lifelines.  Projects  can 
be  implemented  through  private  enter- 
prise initiated  with  pump-priming,  self- 
liquidating  loans  from  the  Corporation. 
In  accelerating  this  peaceful  but  po- 
tent penetration,  the  task  forces  apply 
timing,  the  fourth  dimension  in  winning 
the  socioeconomic  war.  Following  the 
perspective  given  development  planning 
capability,  projects  can  be  implemented 
through  private  enterprise  initiated  with 
piunp-priming  self-liquidating  loans 
from  the  Corporation. 

5.    WPC    AVOIDS    DUPLICATION 

WPC  complements  rather  than  dupli- 
cates the  World  Bank,  AID,  and  other 
international  development  organizations. 
It  is  concerned  with  business  loans  and 
guarantees  especially  in  troubled  strate- 
gic areas  and  does  not  provide  public 
works'  grants.  Self-supporting  and 
armed  with  a  revolving  credit  eventually 
of  $10  bilUon,  'WPC  may  transfer  its 
notes  and  obligations  to  development  in- 
stitutions, governments,  banks,  indus- 
trial enterprises,  engineering  firms,  and 
others.  The  Corporation  also  invites  at 
home  and  abroad  subscription  to  its  se- 
curities, gifts  and  grants  from  various 
sources,  including  the  many  large  foun- 
dations, goverrunent,  industries,  and 
world  religious  bodies. 

6.   COST   TO   TAXPAYER    IS    NOMINAL 

By  way  of  cost  comparison,  consider 
the  increasing  military  danger  to  us  from 
outer  space.  Astronaut  Col.  Prank  Bor- 
man  says  the  cost  of  the  $24  billion 
Apollo  8  moon  program  is  "technical  life 
insurance"  for  our  country's  future.  In 
contrast,  'WPC,  operating  at  no  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  appears  simple 
compared  to  the  phenomenal  precision- 
engineering  required  to  place  man  on 
the  moon.  It  is  our  new  "economic  life  in- 
surance" on  earth  and  is  not  designed  to 
require  appropriations  t>ecause  the  loans 
win  be  repaid  with  interest.  Further- 
more, additional  amounts  over  the  initial 
$1  billion  "public  debt  transaction"  are 
expected  to  he  recovered  through  public 
subscriptions  and  revolving  credits,  as 
was  the  case  for  RFC — Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation— and  other  suc- 
cessful Government-backed  institutions. 
Through  the  reduction  of  military  con- 
flicts, 'WPC  is  expected  to  save  us  much 
more  than  the  $24  billion  spent  for  the 
Apollo  8  moonshot. 

7.    PLANNING       PLUS      PRIVATE       ENTERPRISE 

WPC's  mission  is  desifrned  to  help  peo- 
ple rather  than  political  bodies  in  solving 
socioeconomic  problems.  To  help  reach 
their  objectives,  WPC  task  forces  employ 
the  kind  of  development  planning  and 
strategy  being  utilized  in  America  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  but  adjusted  to 
foreign  needs  and  capabilities.  We  in- 
clude here  an  American  composite  state 
plan  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  be  utilized  in  evaluating  de- 
velopment potentials.  Within  this  kind 
of  planned  strategy,  WPC  will  apply  the 
same  philosophy  of  free  enterprise  that 
has  produced  for  Americans  the  socio- 
economic dynamism  unequaled  in  all 
human  history. 
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8.    SURPLUS      EQUIPMENT      AND      PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  membership  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reveals  that  accelerating  Ameri- 
can automation,  computerization,  and 
proficiency  create  increasing  surpluses  of 
excellent  serviceable  machinery,  equip- 
ment, plans,  and  personnel  that  can  be 
profitable  for  developing  countries  as 
well  as  for  the  United  States.  Our  being 
the  economic  powerhouse  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  we  can  trade  our  last  year's 
surplus  models  in  on  this  year's  new 
model  world  friendships. 

More  important  still  to  our  foreign 
friends  are  the  many  Americans  avail- 
able for  teaching  tours  of  duty.  It  is  ex- 
citing to  calculate  our  skilled  millions  in 
industry,  agriculture,  government,  mili- 
tary, and  universities  who  are  reaching 
the  retirement  age — who  are  young  in 
their  American  patriotism,  who  desire  to 
teach,  and  who  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  abroad.  This  wealth 
of  skill,  technology,  and  equipment  will 
encourage  our  foreign  friends  in  joining 
us  to  speed  world  peace. 

9.    WOODROW      WILSON'S      THESIS      UNDERSCORED 

In  World  War  I,  President  Wilson  told 
our  people  they  were  fighting  the  "war 
to  end  wars"  and  that  modern  wars  had 
their  origin  largely  in  economics.  Today, 
three  wars  later,  costing  innumerable 
lives  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
with  no  military  solutions  in  sight,  the 
new  WPC-American  Doctrine  idea  is  de- 
signed to  win  the  economic  peace.  We  are 
the  legatees  of  our  fallen  comrades  and 
the  trustees  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

10.    VETERANS   SUPPORT   INDICATED 

I  offer  this  new  bipartisan  national 
security  proposal  as  the  living  monument 
to  oiu-  comrades  who  have  given  their 
lives,  to  our  disabled  veterans,  to  U.S. 
military  personnel  defending  us  this 
minute  in  'Vietnam  and  around  the 
world,  and  to  our  25  million  U.S.  veter- 
ans, many  millions  of  whom  have  served 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — all  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  of  man  and  the 
U.S.  national  security. 

Our  veterans  serve  our  cause  of  peace 
now  as  they  did  in  combat.  Tlie  primer, 
in  our  present  Corporation  concept,  the 
"point  4"  the  technical  foreign  aid  in- 
stnmient  designed  to  win  friends  and  al- 
lies, was  endorsed  by  the  American 
Legion.  'VTW,  DAV,  and  others  "point 
4."  adopted  from  the  'Veterans  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  bill  S.  529, 
was  sponsored  in  the  81st  Congress  by 
24  Senators  including  "Vice-President- 
Elect  Barkley,  Bridges,  Fulbright,  East- 
land, Sparkman,  Mundt,  Morse,  and 
Kefauver  and  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Spence.  Past  Chairman 
Wolcott,  "VTW  Past  Commanders  Kear- 
ney and  "Van  Zandt.  and  other  Members 
of  the  House.  This  Corporation  enables 
veterans,  with  first-hand  experience  in 
foreign  lands  and  others  to  participate 
in  our  international  development  proj- 
ects. As  may  be  seen  in  the  bill,  veterans 
are  specifically  afforded  new  opportimi- 
ties. 

U.   REPLACES  COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY 

Refortlfying  U.S.  foreign  policy,  "WPC 
helps  secure  the  Western  World  against 
the  Increasing  Communist  world  expan- 
sion by  initiating  the  economic  system 


against  which  Communists  dare  not 
compete.  The  American  Doctrine  re- 
places bullets  with  ballots  in  confronting 
Brezhnev's  doctrine  and  Mao  Tse-tung's 
strategy  that  "poUtical  power  comes 
from  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  WPC  is  the 
one  secret  weapon,  unlike  our  cosmic 
bomb,  Commimists  can  neither  steal  nor 
challenge  beyond  Red  army  front  lines. 
It  vitiates  Lenin's  strategy  that  "the 
main  battle  line  for  communism  is  in  the 
economy."  reaffirmed  by  Khrushchev's 
prediction  "communism  will  bury  the 
United  States."  Around  the  world.  'WPC 
task  forces  can  preempt  Communist  in- 
filtration faster  than  Red  armies  can 
occupy  the  trouble  spots. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BLOOD  BANKS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  and  humane  efforts 
that  can  be  undertaken  is  the  donation 
of  blood  to  local  blood  banks. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  supply 
of  blood  on  a  national  level  is  at  a  dan- 
gerously low  point.  The  American  Red 
Cross  blood  program,  alone,  collects  al- 
most 3,000,000  units  of  blood  each  year 
from  volunteer  donors.  Tliey  provide 
whole  blood  and  blood  components  to 
4.300  hospitals  on  a  regular  basis.  They 
provide  a  safe  and  dependable  supply  of 
blood  products  and  furnish  services  to 
meet  all  blood  needs  in  a  community,  the 
needs  of  certain  hospitals,  the  blood 
needs  of  individual  donors  or  donor 
groups  and  their  famiUes  wherever  they 
may  be  hospitalized.  They  are,  however, 
understaffed. 

The  service  supplied  by  local  blood 
banks  throughout  the  country  is  indeed 
an  invaluable  one.  Many  a  life  that  has 
hung  in  the  balance  has  been  redeemed 
only  because  of  the  foresight  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  hospital  blood  banks.  Ac- 
quiring reserves  of  whole  blood  and 
plasma  is,  however,  a  difflcult  task.  It  re- 
quires much  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
voluntary  public  .service  on  the  part  of 
radio  and  TV  stations,  local  citizens 
groups  and  hospital  and  Red  Cross  offi- 
cials. The  contribution  that  these  peo- 
ple make  cannct  be  nptly  described  "with 
words. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  v/hich  would  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  to  issue 
a  special  postase  stamp  in  honor  of 
American  blood  banks.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  wholeheartedly  sunport  this 
resolution.  We  would  honor  ourselves  by 
honoring  this  group  and  its  works. 


THE   51ST   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  commemorate  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 
In  doing  so,  it  affords  us  the  opportimity 
to  rene'ff  our  hopes  for  a  long-sought 
rapprochement  among  world  rivals. 

Bellicosity  must  give  way  to  quiet,  dis- 
passionate probings  to  ease  world  ten- 
sions. These  efforts  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  lessening  of  our  Nation's  firm 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  independence.  Rath- 
er, these  actions  refiect  the  realities  of 
the  world  In  the  nuclear  age.  Interde- 
pendence, not  so  subtly  reinforced  by  the 
threat  of  nuclear  terror,  is  becoming  the 
tenor  of  the  times. 

By  its  definition,  the  concept  of  inter- 
dependence can  hold  out  the  promise  of 
restoring  the  sovereignty  of  subject  na- 
tions.  By  cooperation  through  full  and 
open  commimication,  negotiation,  dees- 
calation  of  the  weapons  race,  and  a  de- 
fusing of  rhetorical  combat,  the  world 
can  move  toward  being  one  earth  of 
many  different  peoples,  not  torn  asunder 
by  ancient  rivalries.  Peaceful  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  can  replace  de- 
struction and  human  suffering  on  the 
battlefield. 

I  salute  our  'Ukrainian  friends  who 
have  stood  the  lonely  vigil  these  many 
years,  searching  for  and  seeking  the  res- 
toration of  their  homeland.  As  a  leader 
In  the  free  world,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  help  them  through  our  efforts  to 
rationalize  world  relations.  We  can  help 
them  by  recognizing  that  the  world  is 
not  om-  beat,  but  a  heterogenous,  diverse 
setting  of  many  people  with  different 
values. 

The  moral  stature  that  we  have  com- 
manded must  be  refurbished  by  our  de- 
sire and  quest  for  world  peace.  It  serves 
no  legitimate  purpose  for  us  to  pose  as 
champions  of  liberty  if  we  attempt  to 
Impose  our  culture  on  others.  We  or  any 
other  world  power  must  not  be  colonial- 
ists or  imperialists,  but  internationalists 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  a  func- 
tional commonwealth  whose  people  are 
diverse  but  equal. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
SIT  DURING  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  FEBRUARY  4,  5,  AND  6 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  on  February  4,  5,  and 
6.  This  Is  the  occasion  of  the  scientific 
panel  that  is  meeting  here  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION— A 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-70) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

New  times  call  for  new  ideas  and  fresh 
approaches.  To  meet  the  needs  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  to  achieve  a  new  level 
of  efficiency,  the  Executive  Branch  re- 
quires flexibility  in  its  organization. 

Government  organization  is  created  to 
serve,  not  to  exist:  as  functions  change. 
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the  orgsmlzation.  must  be  ready  to  adapt 
itself  to  those  changes. 

Ever  since  th^  Economy  Act  of  1932. 
the  Congress  ha*  recognized  the  need  of 
the  President  to  modernize  the  Federal 
Government  con  iinually.  During  most  of 
that  time,  the  C(  ngress  has  provided  the 
President  the  au  hority  to  reorganize  the 
Executive  Brand  i. 

The  current  reorganization  statute — 
Chapter  9  of  Titl  e  5  of  the  United  States 
Code — is  derived  from  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  19491  That  law  places  upon 
the  President  a  e  ermanent  responsibility 
"from  time  to  tine  to  examine  the  orga- 
nization of  all  a  rencies"  and  "to  deter- 
mine what  changes  therein  are  neces- 
sary" to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
statute.  Those  purposes  include  promot- 
ing the  better  ex(  cution  of  the  laws,  cut- 
ting expenditures ,  increasing  efficiency  In 
Government  operations,  abolishing  im- 
necessary  agenci  ?s  and  eliminating  du- 
plication of  effor:.  The  law  also  author- 
ises the  President  to  transmit  reorga- 
nization plans  to  the  Congress  to  make 
the  changes  he  c  )nsiders  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  the  authority  to  trans- 
mit such  plans  e:tpired  on  December  31, 
1968.  The  President  cannot,  therefore, 
now  fulfill  his  n  organization  responsi- 
bilities. He  is  sisverely  limited  in  his 
ability  to  organise  and  manage  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  in  a  manner  responsive 
to  new  needs. 


CALL  OI'  THE  HOUSE 
GRIFFIT  3S 


Mrs. 
ing).  Mr.  Speake- 
order  that  a 

The  SPEAKER 
gentlewoman  insist 
order? 

Mrs.  GRIFF 
sist  upon  my  point 

The  SPEAKER 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT, 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the 

The   Clerk 
following  Membe^ 
their  names  : 


(during  the  read- 
I  make  the  point  of 
quon^  is  not  present. 

Does  the  distinguished 
upon  the  point  of 

=Tr$S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
of  order. 
Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

Hoi  ise  was  ordered. 
calliBd   the   roll,   and   the 
failed  to  answer  to 


Abbitt 
Ajiderson, 

Ter>n. 
Ashbroolc 
A.iplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell.  Calif. 
Blatnlk 
Bogg3 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 

Buchanan 
Burtor;,  Utah 
Busb. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wla. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Celler 
Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddano 

Daniel,  Va. 

Danlela,  N.J. 


[Rol  No.  13) 

Davis,  Ga. 
Dawa  )n 


Edwa  -ds, 
Edwa:  ds, 


Felghfn 

Foley 
Pounl|ain 
Freli: 
Pulto  ; 

Galla 


Garm  Ltz 

Gavd<  s 

Oetty  ; 

Giaima 

Glbbops 

Gray 

Green 

Groov 

Hanset 

Harv 

Hastidgs 


d«  la  parza 
Dent 

Dlggs 
Dlng<  II 
Dono!  lue 
Downing 
Dulslil 
Eckhi  ,rdt 
Edmop.dEon 

,  Ala. 

,  Calif. 
Edwaitls,  La. 
EUber? 
EvinsJ 
Farbs' 


Tenn. 

eln 


:  Bhuysen 
Tenn. 

1  her 


Pa. 
r 
Wash. 


Hawking 

Haye 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

KIrwan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCIoskey 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Martin 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mose 

Nix 

OKonskl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Philbin 

Poage 


PoweU 

Pr>or,  Ark. 

Qulllen 

Bees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  293 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Schneebell 

Van  Deerlln 

Sebellus 

Watklns 

Shipley 

Watson 

Shrlver 

Watts 

Skubltz 

Whltten 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Springer 

Wilson, 

Staggers 

Charles  H. 

Stuckey 

Winn 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wold 

Thomp^n,  N.J 

.  Wydler 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Yates 

Tunney 

UUman 

GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION— A 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-70) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Congress 
promptly  enact  legislation  to  extend  for 
at  least  tv,o  years  the  President's  au- 
thority to  transmit  reorganization  plans. 
This  time-tested  reorganization  proce- 
dure is  not  only  a  means  for  curtailing 
ineffective  and  uneconomical  Govern- 
ment operations,  but  it  also  provides  a 
climate  that  enables  good  managers  to 
manage  well. 

Under  the  procedure,  reorganization 
plans  are  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  and  generally  take  effect  after 
60  days  unless  either  House  passes  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  during  that 
time.  In  this  way  the  President  may  ini- 
tiate improvements,  and  the  Congress  re- 
tains the  power  of  review. 

This  cooperative  executive-legislative 
approach  to  reorganization  has  shown 
itself  to  be  sensible  and  effective  for 
more  than  three  decades,  regardless  of 
party  alignments.  It  is  more  efficient 
than  the  alternative  of  passing  specific 
legislation  to  achieve  each  organiza- 
tional change.  The  cooperative  approach 
is  tested ;  it  is  responsive ;  it  works. 

Reorganization  authority  is  the  tool  a 
President  needs  to  shape  his  Administra- 
tion to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the  times, 
and  I  urgently  request  its  extension. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  January  30,  1969. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OP 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  15,  United  States  Code, 
section  1024(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas; 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Boggs,  of 
Louisiana;  Mr.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin; 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Brock,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Conable, 
of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Gallaudet  College  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House; 
Mr.  Carey,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Zwach, 
of  Minnesota. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  20,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 42  and  43,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  EX 
OFFICIO  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JOHN  F.  KEN- 
NEDY CENTER  FOR  THE  PER- 
FORMING ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  85-874, 
as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO 
THE    U.S.    AIR    FORCE    ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  9355(a).  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Flynt,  of  Geor- 
gia; Mr.  Minshall.  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Brotz- 
man,  of  Colorado. 


APPOINTMENT     AS  MEMBERS     OF 

THE     BOARD     OF  VISITORS     TO 

THE    U.S.    COAST  GUARD    ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
section  194(a).  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Mes- 
KiLL.  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
section  1126c,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  the  fol- 
lowing   Members   on   the   part   of    the 
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House;   Mr.  Carey,  of  New  York;   Mr. 
Weicker,  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas;  Mr.  Natcher,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally,  of  New  York. 


the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado;  Mr.  Moss,  of  California;  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah;  Mr.  Brotzman,  of  Colo- 
rado. 


Of  course,  this  announcement  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  resenation  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6968(a).  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stratton,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  of  California, 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Marj-land. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(b),  Public  Law  88-606, 
as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Baring,  of 
Nevada;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  Udall,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Saylor,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah;  and 
Mr.  Kyl,  of  Iowa. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
COINAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301.  Public  Law  89-81, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Edmondson.  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Conte, 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Battin,  of  Mon- 
tana. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  FATHER  MARQUETTE  TER- 
CENTENARY   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1(a),  Public  Law  89-187. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commis- 
sion the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Zablocki,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Mr.  Gray,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Byrnes,  of 
Wisconsin;  Mr.  Ruppe,  of  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  89-801, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER.  of  Wlsconsln;  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California;  Mr.  Poff,  of  Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WIRE- 
TAPPING AND  ELECTRONIC  SUR- 
VEILLANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  804(b),  Public  Law  90- 
351,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  for  the  Review 
of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to 
Wiretapping  and  Electronic  Surveillance 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut; 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado;  Mr.  McCul- 
loch.  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Poff,  of  Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  Ka).  Public  Law  90-70, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission  the  following  members  on 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  business  of  the 
House  for  this  week,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  if  he  will  advise 
the  House  as  to  the  program  for  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  program  for 
next  week  is  as  follows : 

There  is  no  legislative  business  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week — and  it  is  expected  that  all  of  these 
will  be  called  on  Wednesday — are  the 
following  resolutions: 

House  Resolution  66.  creating  a  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  Studies  and  In- 
vestigations of  the  Problems  of  Small 
Business : 

House  Resolution  93,  investigative  au- 
thority. Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

House    Flesolution    105,    investigative 

authority,  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

House    Resolution    116,    investigative 

authority.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce; 

House  Resolution  47.  investigative  au- 
thority. Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
House  Resolution  21,  Investigative  au- 
thority. Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  and 

House  Resolution  76,  investigative  au- 
thority. Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


HORTON  CITES  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 
AS  GOAL  OF  DRAFT  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hanxa)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Horton)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  now  I  have  been  striving  in  a  joint 
effort  with  many  of  our  colleagues  to 
bring  about  effective  and  reasonable 
changes  in  the  selective  service  laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  system 
is  unfair  and  inequitable.  It  hangs  like  a 
"Sword  of  Damocles"  over  the  heads  of 
our  youth.  The  last  administration  set  up 
two  special  commissions  to  review  the 
drsift,  but  the  recommendations  of  both 
commissions  were  shelved. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  91st  Con- 
gress I  offered  legislation  which  would 
bring  about  desperately  needed  reforms. 
The  key  to  this  measure  is  its  state- 
ment of  purpose  that  points  our  Govern- 
ment toward  the  establishment  of  an 
all -volunteer  army. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  end  of  con- 
scription cannot  be  realized  overnight, 
but  it  must  be  an  immediate  goal. 

As  stopgap  measures,  my  legislation  in- 
cludes procedures  to  remove  the  most  un- 
democratic and  inequitable  thorns  from 
present  law.  These  measures  would — 

Require  the  drafting  of  younger  regis- 
trants first,  to  shorten  the  agonizing 
period  of  uncertainty  for  young  men  try- 
ing to  plan  their  lives; 

Require  uniform  national  deferment 
criteria:  and 

Require  physical  and  mental  draft 
standards  be  no  lower  than  those  for 
volunteer  enlistment. 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  these  are 
only  stopgap  measures.  The  key  to  my 
bill  is  a  policy  statement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  first  attempt  to  meet  its 
military  manpower  needs  through  vol- 
untary enlistment. 

In  November  1967  I  joined  with  Con- 
gressmen Robert  T.  Stafford,  of  Ver- 
mont; Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr..  of  Ohio; 
Garner  E.  Shriver.  of  Kansas;  and  Sen- 
ator Richard  S.  Schweiker.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  publishing  a  book  which  points 
the  way  toward  eliminating  the  draft  in 
favor  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 

Our  book,  "How  To  End  the  Draft:  The 
Case  for  an  All-Volunteer  Army,"  out- 
lines a  31 -point  plan  which  can  be  carried 
out  under  existing  law.  Each  proposal  is 
aimed  at  reforms  which  individually  and 
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collectively  wou  d  work  toward  reducing 
the  draft  call  tc  zero. 

Reform  of  th«  draft  law  cannot  be  ac- 
complished emdtionally.  It  must  come 
through  careful  and  responsible  action. 
I  believe  the  tinie  to  start  is  now. 

There  are  sone  who  countenance  eva- 
sion of  the  draft  I  do  not. 

There  are  som  e  who  are  opposed  to  the 
draft  primarily  I  )ecause  they  are  opposed 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  study  was  not 
undertaken  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, nor  should  it  be  interpreted  in  any 
way  as  criticism  of  military  or  foreign 
policies  of  the  I  nited  States. 

There  are  sone  people  who  advocate 
sm  end  to  the  dri  if t  regardless  of  its  con- 
sequences for  thd  national  security  of  the 
country.  I  do  not. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  specified 
In  "How  To  End  the  Draft"  require  no 
congressional  or  legislative  action.  They 
can  be  implemeilted  immediately  by  the 
Department  of  r  ef ense. 

Not  .»  single  :  ecommendation  In  the 
31-point  program  would  cormnit  the 
U.S.  Government  to  an  irreversible 
course  toward  a  i^oluntary  system  which 
would  jeopardize  national  security.  Each 
of  the  reforms  ce.scribed  would  amount 
to  an  adjustmen  ,  of  current  policy  lead- 
ing toward  the  evolution  of  an  all-vol- 
lintary  system.  \/e  do  not  advocate  the 
abolition  of  selei:tive  service.  We  advo- 
cate a  program  oi  reforms  which  individ- 
ually and  collectl  vely  can  work  to  reduce 
the  size  of  draft  calls — eventually  down 
to  zero. 

Certainly  no  single  reform,  by  itself, 
will  result  in  sufllcient  voluntary  enlist- 
ments to  remove  [the  nece.ssity  of  relying 
upon  the  draft.  Elut,  collectively,  reliance 
on  the  draft  will  .n  our  judgment  be  un- 
necessary if  our  31 -point  reform  package 
is  adopted  and  implemented. 

The  31  recommendations  described  in 
"How  To  End  tie  Draff  include  the 
following  points: 

Rather  than  assume  reliance  on  the 
draft  by  assign iig  draft  quotas  before 
enlistment  quotaji  are  fixed  for  recruit- 
ing stations,  recruiting  station  quotas 
should  reflect  total  service  needs  and 
should  serve  only  as  minimum  objectives 
for  recruiting  personnel.  Draft  calls  for 
each  month  shoul  d  be  equivalent  only  to 
the  difference  bet  veen  enlistment  quotas 
and  actual  enlistment  for  the  previous 
month. 

The  basic  pay  df  a  new  service  volun- 
teer or  draftee  siiould  be  raised  to  the 
minimum  wage  le/el. 

Eventually  serv;  ce  pay  should  approxi- 
mate civQian  pay  for  the  equivaJent  job. 
The  military  services  should  change 
their  pay  system  from  one  of  multiple 
allowances  to  one  )f  salaries. 

Under  a  salary  iiystem  of  pay  the  serv- 
ices should  permit  enlistment  at  ranks 
higher  than  recrtit  for  those  who  are 
fully  qualified  anc  wish  to  volunteer  for 
specific  jobs  which  carry  the  higher  rank. 
With  a  new  sah.ry  system  for  pay  the 
military  services  inay  find  it  possible  to 
do  away  with  ree;  ilistment  bonuses  and 
similar  incentives. 

With  a  new  sala:  -y  system  of  pay,  a  new 
program  for  retiniment  benefits  can  be 
adopted  in  which  a  serviceman  would  not 
contribute  from  liis  pay  to  the  retire- 


ment benefits  of  others,  as  is  now  the 
case,  in  effect. 

When  opportunities  for  advancement 
in  the  military  services  occur,  those  who 
have  volunteered  to  enter  the  military 
should  be  considered  before  those  who 
were  drafted,  assuming  equivalent  skills 
and  performance. 

A  modest  enlistment  bonus  should  be 
granted  to  those  members  of  the  reserves 
who  volunteer  to  active  duty  service. 

The  Defense  Department  should  give 
constant  attention  to  the  adequacy  of 
non-pay-related  benefits,  such  as  on- 
base  and  off-base  housing  conditions, 
comfortable  and  convenient  recreational 
activity  centers,  and  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  low-cost— or  free — travel  on 
leave  time  both  within  the  region  of  as- 
signment and  even  overseas. 

In  the  field  of  inservlce  education 
available  for  off-duty  study,  the  program 
of  technical  training  courses  should  be 
expanded  to  assure  that  it  is  similar  to 
apprenticeship  programs  available  in 
civilian  life. 

Educational  programs  available  for 
service  persormel  for  study  in  off-duty 
hours  should  be  made  equally  available 
to  dependants  of  military  personnel  on 
active  duty. 

The  inservlce  off-duty  program  of 
educational  opportunities  now  available 
to  active  duty  persormel  should  be  made 
available  to  all  members  of  the  Reserve 
Forces. 

Rather  than  utilizing  a  fluctuating  re- 
cruitment advertising  budget  that  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  service 
personnel  needed,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  establish  a  fixed  recruiting 
advertising  budget.  The  Army  recruit- 
ment budget  should  be  fixed  at  $7  million 
a  year  which  would  be  twice  the  level  of 
the  highest  budget  in  recent  years.  This 
is  one  area  in  which  a  relatively  small 
expenditure  might  yield  very  wide  re- 
sults. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
prepare  a  fully  comprehensive  booklet 
outlining  the  various  service  alternatives 
and  advantages  available  through  volun- 
tary enlistment,  for  the  information  of 
young  men  registering  with  the  draft.  No 
such  information  is  now  provided  by 
Selective  Service. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
services*  standards  of  acceptability  for 
voluntary  enlistment  be  more  difficult 
than  they  are  for  the  draft.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  in  both  the  areas  of  mental  and 
"moral"  standards  it  is  possible  to  be 
unacceptable  for  voluntary  enlistment 
but  to  be  drafted  nonetheless. 

Project  100,000,  designed  to  accept  into 
service  those  with  remediable  physical  or 
mental  deficiencies  should  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  volimteers,  rather  than  to  in- 
clude draftees  as  is  presently  the  case. 
In  the  light  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's own  testimony.  Project  100,000 
can  and  should  be  expanded — to  that 
point  where  the  financial  costs  of  special 
training  approach  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

In  view  of  the  Project  100,000  experi- 
ence, Defense  Department  mental  and 
acceptability  standards  should  and  can 
be  lowered  without  Impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  military  service. 


The  Defense  Department  should  per- 
mit the  voluntary  enlistment  of  young 
men  who  do  not  meet  physical  stand- 
ards of  combat,  and  whose  deficiencies 
are  not  remediable,  but  who  can  perform 
technical  and  clerical  jobs  unrelated  to 
combat  service. 

The  Defense  Department's  program  to 
replace  some  noncombat  uniformed  per- 
sonnel with  civilians  should  be  signifi- 
cantly expanded. 

A  current  Defense  Department  study 
should  be  undertaken  of  total  manpower 
service  needs — including  analysis  of  the 
necessary  level  of  U.S.  troops  stationed 
abroad,  and  the  optimum  means  of 
maintaining  adequate  numbers  of  rota- 
tion personnel  to  replace  combat  casual- 
ties or  unit. 

The  Defense  Department  should  ana- 
lyze the  optimum  organization  of  the 
Reserves  to  treat  the  following  issued 
without  prejudgment:  The  proper  pri- 
ority of  recourse  for  procurement  of  ro- 
tation personnel  for  combat  assignments 
among  active  duty  personnel,  the  Re- 
serves, and  the  draft;  the  appropriate 
size  and  structure  of  the  Reserve 
Forces;  the  best  feasible  means  of  assur- 
ing a  uniformly  high  state  of  readiness 
and  training  among  Reserve  personnel. 
The  subject  of  the  draft  is  generally 
treated  only  in  emotional  terms. 

Those  of  us  who  wrote  "How  To  End 
the  Draft"  firmly  believe  that  the  debate 
on  the  draft  must  be  kept  as  construc- 
tive and  responsible  as  possible. 

Among  the  most  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible voices  to  be  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject recently  is  that  of  W.  Allen  Wallis, 
president  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
who  very  clearly  states  the  case  for  a 
volunteer  army. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  recent  speech 
with  our  colleagues: 

Military  Conscription 
(An  address  by  W.  Allen  Wallis  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Legion,  of  Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  No- 
vember 11,  1968) 

To  be  invited  to  participate  with  you  today 
Is  a  pleasure  which  I  am  enjoying  greatly,  at 
least  up  to  this  point  In  the  proceedings.  To 
be  invited  to  speak  to  you  on  so  significant 
an  occasion  is  an  honor  which  I  appreciate 
deeply,  especially  since  it  is  an  honor  that 
you  can  bestow  only  once  in  every  fifty  years. 

Today  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and  the 
founding  of  your  organization.  From  the 
looks  of  this  audience,  only  a  minority  of  you 
can  remember  that  historic  eleventh  day  of 
November  In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen. 

I  am  among  that  minority.  The  Armistice 
came  less  than  a  week  after  my  sixth  birth- 
day. It  was  significant  to  me  In  two  ways, 
both  purely  personal.  First.  I  was  assured 
that  the  Armistice  meant  that  my  father 
would  soon  be  home  from  the  Army,  in  which 
he  was  a  lieutenant.  Second.  I  could  sense  a 
real  change  in  the  attitude  of  grownups — 
the  lifting  of  doubts,  worries,  and  uncer- 
tainties. This  dramatic  change  of  spirit  was 
in  contrast  with  my  only  other  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  First  World  War.  the  sense  of 
dread  and  gloom  that  infected  all  the  grown- 
ups during  Germany's  Argonne  offensive. 

Of  course  I  do  remember  some  other  things 
about  the  War:  being  admonished  to  eat 
everything  on  my  plate  because  "the  Belgian 
children  were  starving" — an  admonition 
whose  illogicality  was  transparent  even  to  a 
five  year  old:  saving  tinfoil  and  peach  seeds; 
and,  of  course,  the  false  Armistice  a  few  days 
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early,  which  is  actually  more  clear  in  my 
recollections  than  the  true  Armistice,  for  the 
false  news  reached  us  in  daylight  while  my 
mother  was  In  the  process  of  buying  me  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  In  a  store  downtown  In 
Fresno.  California. 

The  1918  Armistice  came  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  end  of  the  last  previous  war 
that  had  involved  most  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  From  the  final  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  British  and  Prussians  at  Waterloo 
on  June  18,  1815,  untU  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Austria  against  Serbia  on  July  28,  1914. 
there  was  a  period  of  99  years  and  40  days  of 
unparalleled  peace  and  freedom,  accom- 
panied by  social  progress  such  as  had  never 
been  dreamed  of  earlier. 

So  when  the  Armistice  came  it  was  natural 
that  we  expected  the  peace  after  the  First 
World  War  to  be  at  least  as  permanent  as 
had  been  the  peace  before  the  First  World 
War.  But  we  did  not  Just  take  it  for  granted 
that  peace  would  be  permanent.  We  worked 
to  make  It  permanent.  We  established  the 
League  of  Nations.  Many  treaties  were  nego- 
tiated to  Insure  peace.  War  was  renounced  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  policy.  The  major 
naval  powers,  including  the  United  States, 
signed  and  carried  out  disarmament  agree- 
ments, scrapping  enough  war  ships  to  reduce 
their  navies  substantially. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1939,  all  the 
hopes,  efforts,  and  accomplishments  of 
twenty-one  years  were  wiped  out  with  the 
invasion  of  Poland  by  Germany. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
destruction  of  the  peace  for  which  so  many 
had  worked  so  hard  and  so  well  was  an  excess 
of  passion  for  peace.  It  became  apparent  that 
for  many  citizens  of  England,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  their  friends,  peace  out- 
weighed all  other  goals,  values,  and  purposes 
together.  No  evil  could  be  so  great,  we  de- 
clared, as  deliberately  killing  one's  fellow  man 
in  war. 

Even  when  Hitler  had  already  imprisoned 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  perhaps  millions 
of  people,  and  even  after  he  had  begun  their 
systematic  torture  and  annihilation,  young 
men  In  England,  Prance,  America,  and  other 
countries,  took  the  "Oxford  pledge"  not  un- 
der any  circumstances  to  fight  for  King  or 
Country.  As  a  result  of  the  pledge,  and  of  the 
basic  spirit  of  which  It  was  only  one  mani- 
festation, the  leaders  of  these  countries  were 
deprived  of  credibility  in  International  nego- 
tiations when  they  tried  to  suggest  that  their 
countries  would  not  countenance  unbridled 
aggression  and  tyrarmy,  but  would  draw  a 
line  where  they  would  stand  and  fight. 

We  know  now  that  when  Hitler's  Army  oc- 
cupied the  Rhlneland  they  carried  orders  to 
retreat  if  any  resistance  were  encountered. 
Hitler  had  Issued  these  orders  to  back  up  the 
gviarantees  he  gave  his  poorly  armed  generals 
that  they  would  meet  no  resistance  from  the 
overwhelmingly  better-armed  French  and 
the  other  signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
It  is  now  more  than  23  years  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  This  peace  has 
already  proved  to  be  at  least  two  years  more 
enduring  than  that  after  the  First  World 
War.  But  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict's  many 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  United 
States,  none  seems  to  me  so  fraught  with 
lasting  peril  as  the  fact  that  It  has  demon- 
strated clearly  to  the  world  that  It  Is  still 
true,  as  it  has  been  true  throughout  our  his- 
tory, that  we  will  not  follow  our  leaders  when 
they  Judge  that  the  national  Interest  requires 
resort  to  arms. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  marked  by  dis- 
sent no  less  violent  than  that  of  today.  So 
was  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican  War. 
and  above  all  the  Civil  War.  Only  In  the  two 
World  Wars,  when  we  considered  ourselves 
the  victims  of  attacks  initiated  by  aggres- 
sors, has  this  country  shown  the  unity,  deter- 
mination, and  perseverance  required  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  a  war. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Though  I  rec- 


ognize that  the  basic  pacifism  of  Americans  At  the  time  the  draft  Is  abolished  it  will 
Is  fraught  with  peril  In  the  modern  world,  be  necessary  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  mili- 
and  I  regret  that  Viet  Nam  has  etched  It  In      tary    forces    to    obtain    enough    volunteers. 

■  .  .,--      Should   a  total,   or  near- total,  mobilization 

become  necessary,  as  in  the  two  World  Wars, 
a  draft  would  again  be  appropriate. 

My  objections  to  the  draft  are  of  two  kinds. 
First.  It  is  immutably  immoral  in  principle 


the  minds  of  our  enemies.  It  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  love  most  about  my  country.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  would  dearly  love  to 
see  America  the  Beautiful  replace  our  present 
national  anthem — not  only  because  It  can  be 


sung  even  If  you  are  not  an  opera  star,  but  and  inevitably  Inequitable  in  practice.  Sec- 
because  of  the  sentiments  its  words  express  ond.  ii  is  ineffective,  InefHcient,  and  detrl- 
so  poetically:  "Crown  thy  good  with  brother-  mental  to  national  security, 
hood  From  sea  to  shining  sea."  As  to  the  point  of  principle,  conscription 
How  can  we  preserve  our  national  security  Involves  taking  bodily  control  of  a  person 
in  a  world  In  which,  unfortunately,  "only  the  and  subjecting  him  completely  to  the  will  of 
strong  can  be  free"  (as  Wendell  Willkie  put  others.  Nothing  is  more  diametrically  op- 
It  28  years  ago)  and  at  the  same  time  pre-  posed  to  aU  our  ethical,  religious,  and  poUt- 
serve  one  of  the  most  admirable  traits  of  our  leal  principles.  If  this  were  necessary  for  the 
American  character,  our  deep-seated  love  of  preservation  of  the  nation,  if  it  were  neces 


peace  and  hatred  of  war  and  militarism? 

We  must  not  again  underestimate  the 
strength  and  the  depth  of  American  devo- 
tion to  peace.  Of  all  the  considerations  that 
led  our  forebears  to  come  to  this  far-off 
land  with  its  unknown  risks,  strange  Institu- 
tions, a  language  foreign  to  many,  and  little 
chance  of  ever  again  seeing  home  or  loved- 
ones.  probably  none  were  more  powerful  than 
the  desire  for  peace  and  freedom.  These 
values  continue  to  be  instilled  in  us  genera- 
tion  after    generation   by   our   parents,   our 


sary  in  order  to  assure  that  each  person 
does  his  duty  for  the  survival  or  safety  of  his 
neighbors,  then  the  objections  in  principle 
would  be  outweighed  by  equally  cogent  con- 
flicting principles,  and  the  draft  would  be 
justifiable.  This  is  obviously  true  in  total 
mobilization.  Equally  obviously,  it  has  been 
nowhere  near  true  at  any  time  since  1945. 
I  win  turn  In  a  moment  to  some  of  the  in- 
evitable Inequities  In  the  operation  of  the 
draft,  but  while  we  have  in  mind  the  basic 
immorality  of  the  draft,  we  should  note  that 


schools,  our  churches,  our  literature,  and  our  proposals  to  require  some  form  of  universal 

political  leaders.  national   service,   so    that   everyone   will    be 

Just  as  we  must  not  underestimate  the  equally  mistreated,  seem  to  me  to  magnify 
strength  of  American  devotion  to  peace  and  the  Immorality.  Under  that  plan,  even  more 
repugnance  for  war,  so  also  must  we  not  people  would  be  subjected  to  improper  treat- 
undervalue  It.  To  weaken  it  would  be  to  ment.  It  Implies  that  all  human  beings  are 
Jeopardize  one  of  the  traits  of  character  that  chattels  of  the  government, 
makes  America  great,  that  makes  it  loved  Inequities  in  the  operation  of  the  draft 
and  admired  throughout  the  world — much  to  have  been  well  documented  in  several  re- 
the  despair  of  the  riUers  of  some  coimtries  sponsible  studies  of  Selective  Service  data, 
who  try  strenuously  to  inculcate  hate  for  Thus,  one  study  showed  that  77  per  cent  of 
America.  qualified   high  school   graduates   serve   two 

Tet  we  must  also  reckon  with  the  danger  or  more  years  in  the  military,  but  only  32 

that    this    peaceful    spirit    creates    for    our  per  cent  of  college  graduates, 

country  In  a  world  In  which  the  preservation  Now  It  Is  not  clear  how  inequitable  that  Is. 

of  freedom  depends  ultimately  upon  a  clear  It  may  be  in  some  ways  a  greater  sacrifice 

and  credible  commitment  and   capacity  to  for  a  college  graduate  to  be  drafted  than  for 

fight  and  die  If  necessary.  It  will  no  longer  a  high  school  graduate.  The  college  gradu- 

sufflce  to  wait  untU  after  a  Pearl  Harbor  be-  ate.  for  example,  loses  more  money  in  civilian 


fore  we  firm  up  our  resolution  convincingly. 
It  may  be  necessary,  as  the  Israelis  have 
found,  to  take  military  Initiative.  But  such 
initiative  clearly  Imposes  almost  impossible 
requirements  on  national  leaders.  How  can 
they,  much  less  everyone  else,  ever  be  cer- 
tain that  mlUtary  initiative  really  was  essen- 
tial, or  even  Justified?  Unless  such  certainty 
is  held  almost  unanimously,  and  sustained 
however  long  the  conflict  may  require,  the 
country  is  paraljrzed  and  loses  its  will. 

There  Is  one  measure  we  can  take  and 
should  take  immediately  that  would  do  much 
to  resolve  the  dilemma  that  arises  because, 
on  the  one  horn,  one  of  America's  most  fun- 
damental— and  also  moet  admirable — char- 
acteristics Is  repugnance  for  war  and.  on  the 
other  horn,  the  ability  to  wage  war  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

The  measvire  I  propose  will,  I  fear,  shock 
some  of  you.  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
nevertheless  hear  me  out  and  think  over  my 
proposal  carefully,  rather  than  reject  it  out 
of  hand.  It  Is  not  a  view  I  have  come  to 
lightly  nor  recently,  but  one  I  have  held  for 
over  20  years.  It  is  not  original  with  me  nor 


pay  than  does  the  high  school  graduate.  It 
may  not  be  Inequitable  that  an  obligation 
be  Imposed  mostly  on  those  on  whom  It  rests 
most  lightly. 

One  of  the  most  extreme  inequities  is  to 
draft  a  star  professional  athlete,  for  example 
a  heavyweight  boxing  champion.  Such  a  per- 
son has  a  very  brief  period,  often  only  two 
or  three  years,  of  peak  earning  power;  he 
will  probably  not  be  able  in  all  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  earn  a  million  dollars,  much  less  a 
mllUon  dollars  In  one  or  two  years.  The  bur- 
den on  him  Is  incomparably  greater  than  on 
others.  On  the  other  hand  actual  cases  taper 
off  gradually  and  continuously  from  this  ex- 
treme to  the  man  who  simply  has  a  good 
chance  to  become  champion  or  otherwise  to 
earn  a  million  dollars,  or  the  man  who  Is  in 
the  midst  of  a  period  of  rare  artistic  inspira- 
tion and  achievement,  or  the  man  for  whom 
internal  psychological  factors  make  this  the 
most  critical  year  of  his  life. 

Local  boards,  of  course,  make  some  effort 
to  allow  for  these  special  circumstances.  But 
every  human  being  is  special,  and  evalua- 
tions of  circumstances  are  subjective.   If  a 


Is  It  without  strong  support  from  many  re-     boy's  mother  Is  dying,  his  board  would  prob 

ably  defer  him.  What  if  It  U  his  aunt?  Or 
simply  a  dear  friend  of  the  family? 

A  lottery,  which  some  have  suggested, 
would  not  be  any  more  fair  or  equitable  than 
the  present  arrangement.  It  Is  simply  not 
fair  to  subject  someone  who  Is  heavyweight 
boxing  champion,  or  whose  mother  Is  dying, 
to  exactly  the  same  risk  of  being  drafted  as 
everyone  else,  because  the  consequences  for 
them  are  so  much  more  serious  than  for 
others.  If  we  had  one  dish  of  diabetic  Ice 
cream,  ana  one  of  regular  Ice  cream,  and  you 
want  the  diabetic  serving  because  you  have 
diabetes  but  I  want  It  because  I  have  a  slight 


spectable  citizens  of  unquestionable  patriot 
Ism. 

A  step  that  would  do  much  toward  re- 
solving our  dilemma  Is  to  abolish  the  draft: 
abolish  It  completely,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel; 
abolish  it  Immediately,  with  no  Ifs,  ands, 
or  huts. 

llils  ought  to  be  first  on  the  agenda  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes  next  January  20. 
The  President-elect  already  Is  on  record  un- 
ambiguously as  favoring  abolition  of  the 
draft,  though  he  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
said  unequivocally  when  It  should  be  abol- 
ished, beyond  "aa  soon  as  possible".  I  sug 


gest  that  April  20  would  be  an  appropriate     preference   for   Its  flavor,  would   it  be   fair 
date — 90  days  after  the  Inauguration.  simply  to  toss  a  coin? 
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One  of  the  most 
draft  Is  that  the 
personal  hardship 
also  a  large  part  ol 
With  voluntary 
would   transfer   to 
enough  money  to 
In  civilian  pay 
ward  for  the  special 
tages  of  the  armed 
about  simply   by 
where  sufficient  mei, 
Draftees  make  for 
A  large  proportion 
armed  forces  is 
Ing,  and  travel 
forced  Into  combats 
relatives    disapprove 
moralize  the  country 
sary  military  actlv 

Although  there  ar  i 
In  favor  of  volunteers 
would  not  be  fair  to 
time  on  those 
to  acknowledge  that 
an  all-volunteer  fore  > 
seem  at  Arst  glance 
examlnariftn  none 
hate  ment.  The 
about  as  lopsided  a 
ters  in  questions  of 

The  most  commo: 
volunteer  forces 
ally,  the  true  cost 
than  with  the  draft 
would  be  out  In  th( 
taxpayers.  Draftees 
nameiy    the   higher 
could  have  made.  In 
unfairness  of  adding 
personal  costs  of 
a    less    obvious 
draftees  are  usually 
In  comparison  with 
these  hidden  costs. 
General  Hershey 
to  volnteers  as 
and  "In  there  Just 
at  present  90  per 
officers  and  all  of 
commlsslonec  officers 
fessor  Harry  Gilman 
Chester  College  of 
.  .  .  are  officers  who 
and  to  remain  In 
high   levels  of  pay 
men'  but  privates 
they  too  received 
"mercenaries'?" 

In  conclusion,  let 
Ing  the  draft 
welfare  and  security 
precisely  why  I  bring 
audience.   You   are 
tion  to  the  welfare  ol 
disputed,  for  It  Is 
services  to  America 
is  that  if  you 
draft  undermines  the 
you  have  risked  you- 
country  another  greajt 
get  It  abolished. 

It  has  been  an 
1918.  In  many  ways  a 
ways  a  terrifying  50 
Invite  me  back  to 
of  your  next  50  yeai^ 
will  be  here. 


serious  inequities  of  the 
diaftee  bears  not  only  the 
4f  the  armed  forces,  but 
the  financial  hardship, 
armkd  forces,  other  teLxpayers 
the   men   in   the   forces 
mi  ike  up  for  what  they  lost 
adjusted  upward  or  down- 
disadvantages  or  advan- 
[orces.  This  would  come 
setting  the  pay   at   levels 
,  would  volunteer. 
Ineffective  armed  forces, 
oi  their  whole  time  In  the 
requl  red  for  processing,  traln- 
Pufthermore.  they  may  be 
of  which  they  or  their 
thus    helping    to  de- 
In  pursuit  of  any  neces- 


many  other  arguments 

Instead  of  draftees,  it 

use  my  short  remaining 

ts  and  not  have  time 

there  are  objections  to 

.  Some  of  the  objections 

to  have  merit;   but  on 

I  have  heard  really  do 

against   the   draft   Is 

dase  as  one  ever  encoun- 

p  abllc  policy. 

objection  is  that  all- 
cost  too  much.  Actu- 
vould   probably  be  less 
but  more  of  the  cost 
open  and  paid  by  the 
1  (ear  large  hidden  costs, 
civilian    earnings    they 
addition  to  the  obvious 
the  monetary  to  the 
In  the  armed  forces, 
arises    because 
roung  and  Impecunious 
1  he  taxpayers  who  avoid 
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Mr.    Speaker, 
voices  for  reform, 
dent  Wallis  are 
before  the  91st  Con^ 

Our  Piesident,  R 
actively  urged  draft 
dorsad  the  volunteer 
in  Congress  must 
the  fulfillment  of  w 
a  national  commitnkent 
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others  have  referred 
'.  'hired  killers", 
the  money".  Actually, 
of  the  commissioned 
highest-ranking  non- 
are  volunteers.  As  Pro- 
3f  the  University  of  Ro- 
has  asked,  "Why 
ire  encouraged  to  enter 
service  by  reasonably 
called  'dedicated  career 
would  volunteer  when 
er  levels  of  pay  called 


mercenaries" 
fcr 
cent 
the 


nte  reiterate  that  abollsh- 

promp  ;ly  Is  Important  to  the 

3f  our  country.  That  Is 

the  matter  before  this 

group   whose   dedlca- 

our  country  cannot  be 

ai^ply  witnessed  by  your 

the  world.  My  hope 

appreciate  fully  how  much  the 

very  things  for  which 

life,  you  can  do  our 

service  by  helping  to 

Inl^resting  50  years  since 

great  50  years,  in  some 

years.  I  hope  you  will 

c4ebrate  the  completion 

and  that  all  of  vou 


cl  !ar 


and    responsible 
as  that  of  Pre.si- 
ma^lng  evident  the  task 
ress. 

chard  M.  Nixon,  has 
reform,  and  has  en- 
force concept.  We 
ork  to  bring  about 
lat  has  truly  become 
to  draft  reform. 


Empty  words,  and  promises  of  reform 
"later  on"  will  no  longer  satisfy  our  con- 
stituents, if  indeed  they  ever  did.  The 
Congress  cannot  beg  the  urgency  of  this 
issue,  which  dally  plagues  the  minds, 
the  families,  the  attitudes  and  the  ideals 
of  American  young  people. 

Action  on  draft  reform  must  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  for  this  Congress.  I  have 
offered  my  colleagues  the  results  of  my 
research  and  thoughts  and  that  of  other 
Congressmen.  I  have  submitted  my  re- 
form bill.  I  would  welcome  reform  rec- 
ommendations from  other  Members 
whose  sincere  goal  is  to  enact  meaning- 
ful changes  in  our  military  manpower 
policies. 

THE  SILENT  DEATH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  problems  of  crime  and 
violence  in  this  country.  Certainly  these 
are  problems  of  great  magnitude  de- 
manding oui-  complete  attention  and  full 
resources,  one  appropriate  way  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  crime  and  violence  is 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  people  to  se- 
cure the  weapons  of  violent  crimes. 

Switchblades,  gravity  knives,  and  simi- 
lar long-bladed,  folding  knives  are  such 
violent  weapons.  These  murderous  In- 
struments are  trvily  a  menace  to  our  so- 
ciety. And  they  have  no  legitimate  pur- 
pose for  which  other  knives,  such  as 
sheath  knives,  are  not  equally  well  or 
better  suited. 

Yet  despite  existing  Federal  and  State 
laws  against  switchblades  and  gravity 
knives,  these  tools  of  the  "silent  death" 
are  readily  available  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  existing  legislation 
simply  lacks  the  power  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  these  vicious  knives. 
Moreover,  certain  existing  laws,  such  as 
the  ban  on  importation  of  switchblades, 
are  not  being  rigidly  enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  severe  and  threatening  problem.  These 
switchblades  and  gravity  knives  are 
lethal  weapons:  They  are  used  to  inflict 
terrible  injuries  or  mortal  wounds,  and 
they  have  no  other  purpose.  These  knives 
are  audaciously  displayed  and  Indis- 
criminately sold  to  drug  addicts,  to  juve- 
niles— to  anyone. 

The  proliferation  of  dangerous  knives 
is  evident  in  the  crime  statistics  compiled 
by  the  FBI.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  number  of  knife  murders  is  steadily 
climbing.  During  1965  and  1966  there 
were  approximately  20,000  homicides  in 
the  United  States,  of  those,  4,700  were 
committed  with  knives.  That  is  just  un- 
der 25  percent,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  in  some  communities, 
where  there  is  meaningful  gun  legisla- 
tion, knife  murders  exceed  gun  murders 
by  as  much  as  5  to  1. 

To  finally  and  effectively  end  the  pro- 
liferation of  switchblades  and  gravity 
knives,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  banish  these  terrible  weap- 
ons from  the  American  scene.  Eighty  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  I  shall 


take  the  liberty  of  appending  their 
names  to  the  end  of  my  comments  here 
today. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  will 
ban  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
these  knives  within  the  United  States. 
The  bill  also  contains  strict  provisions 
to  plug  the  loopholes  which  have  been 
used  to  evade  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion, known  as  the  Switchblade  Knife  Act 
of  1958.  My  bill  strengthens  and  clarifies 
the  10-year-old  law  by  amending  it  in 
order  to  add  the  following  prohibitions: 
It  will  be  illegal  to  sell  a  prohibited  knife 
to  a  nonresident  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sale  takes  place;  it  specifically  pro- 
hibits any  individual  from  carrying  a 
switchblade  or  gravity  knife  across  State 
lines;  it  prohibits  the  use  of  any  inter- 
state facility  to  buy  or  sell  such  a  knife; 
and  it  makes  it  illegal  to  possess  a  pro- 
hibited knife  with  the  intention  of  vio- 
lating any  of  the  above  provisions.  Most 
importantly,  this  bill  directs  that  any 
person  who  engages  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  any  kind  may  not  manufacture, 
sell,  distribute,  or  possess  any  of  the  des- 
ignated knives. 

Now,  no  one  claims  that  writing  laws 
will  end  crime  and  violence.  But  no  one 
can  doubt  that  depriving  an  insane  per- 
son or  a  criminal  of  a  deadly  weapon 
will  be  a  major  deterrent  to  violence.  My 
bill  is  designed  to  provide  just  such  a 
deterrent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  recently  been 
witness  to  the  type  of  problem  that  can 
be  caused  by  easy  access  to  switchblades. 
Two  of  the  recent  wave  of  airplane  hi- 
jackings were  accomplished  with  switch- 
blades providing  further  evidence  that 
these  weapons  are  a  grave  threat  to 
safety  and  a  successful  tool  of  crime. 

As  I  have  noted,  existing  legislation 
against  switchblades  and  gravity  knives 
has  simply  not  done  the  job.  In  the  dec- 
ade since  the  Federal  law  was  passed 
there  have  been  less  than  twenty  con- 
victions. And  illegally  imported  knives 
are  being  sold  openly.  I  had  no  difiBcuIty 
last  summer  purchasing  such  knives  in 
the  Times  Square  area  of  New  York  City. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  switch- 
blades, gravity  knives,  and  folding 
knives  with  excessively  long  blades  have 
no  constructive  use;  they  are  used  only 
by  those  who  use  them  for  crime  and 
violence.  State  and  local  authorities  have 
not  been  successful  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem. Existing  Federal  legislation  has 
likewise  proved  ineffective.  These  knives 
are  boldly  displayed  and  openly  sold, 
even  to  minors.  Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment moves  to  halt  their  manufac- 
ture and  distribution,  the  problem  will 
not  be  solved.  Something  must  be  done 
to  end  "the  silent  death."  The  bill  I  pro- 
pose will  finally  accomplish  that,  and  so 
doing  will  be  another  positive  step  in  the 
vv-ar  against  crime  and  violence. 

Now,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  the  names  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  joining  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation: 
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Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
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Hon.  William  A.  Barrett. 
Hon.  Mario  Blaggl. 
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Hon.  John  Brademas. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Hon.  Daniel  E.  Button. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey. 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Clark. 
Hon.  Harold  R.  Collier. 
Hon.  Emlllo  Q.  Daddario. 
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Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 
Hon.  Frank  Horton. 
Hon.  James  J.  Howard. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Karth. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Hon.  Peter  N.  Kyros. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 

Hon.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

Hon.  Robert  McClory. 

Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwen. 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  proposed  legislation  I 
would  like  to  say  that  statistics  alone  tell 
the  tragic  story  of  silent  death  visited 
upon  our  citizens  by  those  armed  with 


weapons  our  bill  seeks  to  control.  But 
these  are  more  than  statistics  to  me. 
They  are  live,  unassailable  facts,  sup- 
ported by  personal  knowledge,  observa- 
tion, and  experience  acquired  in  some  23 
years  of  duty  as  a  police  officer. 

Switchblades,  gravity  knives,  and  sim- 
ilar lethal  instruments  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime  against  the  person  are 
weapons  of  terror.  They  are  easy  to  ob- 
tain, easy  to  carry,  easy  to  conceal,  and 
only  too  easy  to  use.  They  are  fast,  and 
they  are  deadly.  Unlike  guns,  switch- 
blades need  no  ammunition,  they  leave 
nothing  behind,  and  there  are  no  ballis- 
tic traces.  They  are  efficient  and  superior 
conveyors  of  instant  death. 

Perhaps  no  one  fully  realizes  how  much 
fear  these  weapons  strike  in  the  heart  of 
a  victim  until  he  has  actually  seen  the 
flash  of  steel,  like  the  fang  of  a  viper, 
put  to  use  on  a  city  street.  They  are 
weapons  of  the  jungle.  They  have  no 
place  on  the  American  scene.  They  should 
be  banned  from  American  society. 

Those  who  sell  these  weapons  are  mer- 
chants of  sudden  and  silent  violence. 
They  ply  their  trade  to  those  bent  on 
crime.  Few  people  cariT  these  knives  to 
defend  themselves.  They  are,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  solely  offensive  weapons. 
The  time  has  come  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion in  this  Congress  to  apply  all  the 
power  at  our  command  to  curb  both 
their  availability  and  their  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  have  dedicated 
our  lives  to  law  enforcement  are  well 
aware  that  the  ease  with  which  weapons 
are  obtained  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
skyrocketing  rate  of  crime.  Many  State 
legislatures  are  increasingly  directing 
their  attention  to  the  problem,  but  with- 
out standardization  of  State  laws,  which 
we  carmot  depend  upon,  we  owe  it  to  the 
Nation  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  those 
States  which  do  have  effective  knife  laws 
by  adopting  the  steps  proposed  by  our 
bill. 

We  can,  if  we  will  it,  put  a  stop  to  the 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  these 
knives  by  any  firm  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce,  prohibit  carrying  them 
in  interstate  commerce,  bar  their  sale  to 
a  nonresident  of  a  State  in  which  the 
sale  takes  place,  forbid  the  use  of  inter- 
state facilities  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  such  weapons,  and  make  it  a  crime  to 
possess  such  a  knife  with  the  intent  to 
violate  any  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can,  if  we 
will  it,  make  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
switchblade  knives,  gravity  knives,  and 
similar  death-dealing  devices,  and  by  so 
doing  we  will  take  vast  strides  in  the 
continuing  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  of  the  great  ex- 
perience that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Biaggi)  has 
had  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  by  his  remarks  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  Members  who 
have  reintroduced  today  a  bill  to  curb 
the  use  of  deadly  switchblade  knives  in 
the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
clarifying  the  law  prohibiting  interstate 
traffic  in  these  kinds  of  knives.  The  bill. 


which  is  presented  by  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff,  is  known  as  the 
switchblade  knife  bill. 

I  have  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of 
this  bill,  because  of  the  deep  concern  I 
share  with  my  fellow  citizens  over  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  violent 
crimes  committed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  evi- 
dent in  the  most  recent  available  crime 
statistics  compiled  by  the  FBI.  These  fig- 
ures illustrate  the  dangerously  high  rate 
of  knife  assaults  and  knife  murders  and 
make  clear  the  need  for  a  strong  Federal 
law  aimed  at  removing  switchblades 
from  our  society. 

In  calendar  year  1967,  the  FBI  re- 
ported 253,300  aggravated  assaults  in  the 
entire  country.  This  mear^s,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  for  every  100.000  persons  in  the 
United  States  during  1967,  there  were 
128  victims  of  an  aggravated  assault.  A 
knife  was  used  as  the  weapon  in  33  per- 
cent of  the  assaults.  Firearms,  however, 
accounted  for  only  21  percent  of  aggra- 
vated assaults.  It  is  apparent  that  we 
now  have  the  responsibility  to  parallel 
our  recent  efforts  to  halt  the  irresponsi- 
ble traffic  in  firearms  by  strengthening 
the  Federal  laws  to  control  the  use  of  the 
switchblade— another,  equally  threaten- 
ing, deadly  weapon. 

As  the  aggravated  assault  statistics 
show,  knives  cause  far  more  trouble 
than  guns.  Accordii^g  to  a  recent  article 
in  Parade  magazine,  the  ratio  of  knife 
crimes  to  gun  crimes,  is  as  high  as  5  to 
1  in  many  communities.  The  article,  pre- 
viously cited  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff),  at  the  time  of  his 
original  introduction  of  the  bill,  was 
forcefully  written  by  a  nationally  known 
writer.  Jack  Harrison  Pollack.  Mr.  Pol- 
lack offers  a  shocking  revelation  of  the 
abuse  of  switchblade  knives. 

The  knife  murder  statistics  are  equally 
as  appalling  as  the  assault  figures.  Of  the 
12,090  murders  committed  in  the  United 
States  in  1967,  20  percent  were  the  vic- 
tims of  stabbing  or  cutting.  Here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  alone,  there  were 
32  murders  committed  v.'ith  knives  in 
statistical  year  1968.  For  the  same  period, 
a  total  of  983  aggravated  assaults  in- 
volved the  use  of  a  knife  as  the  only 
weapon. 

Clearly,  we  must  rid  ourselves  and  our 
society  of  this  weapon  which  is  designed 
exclusively  for  violence,  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  affect  our  rapidly  increasing  crime 
rate.  By  taking  the  tools  of  violence  out 
of  the  hands  of  juveniles,  we  can  hope 
to  avert  a  significant  number  of  senseless 
-murders  and  assaults.  Countless  trage- 
dies could  have  been  avoided  if  these 
lethal  weapons  had  not  been  available  to 
criminals  and  severely  disturbed  persons. 
The  Switchblade  Knife  Act  of  1958  did 
prohibit  the  introduction,  or  manufac- 
ture for  introduction,  into  interstate 
commerce  of  switchblades.  The  bill  in- 
troduced today  plugs  the  loopholes  in 
that  law.  The  present  bill  strengthens 
and  clarifies  the  older  law  by  amending  it 
in  order  to  add  the  following  prohibi- 
tions: First,  it  outlaws  the  sale  of  a 
switchblade  or  gravity  knife  to  anyone 
who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State  in 
which  the  sale  occurs:  second,  it  specifi- 
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cally  prohibits  any  Individual  from 
carnrlng  one  of  tl  lese  knives  across  State 
lines;  third,  it  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
interstate  communications  facility  for 
purposes  of  buying  or  selling  switch- 
blades or  gravity  I  icnives ;  and,  fourth,  It 
makes  illegal  the  possession  of  a  switch- 
blade with  the  intention  of  violating  any 
of  these  provlslors.  Most  importantly,  it 
outlaws  the  manufacture,  sale  or  posses- 
sion of  these  kni/es  by  any  person  en- 
gaged in  Interstite  commerce  of  any 
kind. 

Presently,  27  jurisdictions  prohibit  the 
sale  of  switchblade  knives.  Fifteen  pro- 
hibit their  manuf  licture  within  the  State 
jurisdictions  prohibit 
switchblade  knives. 
Twenty  prohibit  their  possession.  Twenty 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  "dangerous 
regulate  the  carrying 
of  knives  with  blades  in  excess  of  stated 
length.  But  the  la  ks  are  generally  vague 
qot  enforced.  For  ex- 
new  York  State  law 
iale,  manufactui-e.  or 
for  hunting — of  a 
However,  many  New 
York  stores  braziily  display  an  ample 
selection  of  switchblade  knives.  The 
and  the  existing  Fed- 
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borders.    Twenty 
the    carrying    ol 


and   frequently 
ample, -there  is 
pfbhlbftmg    the 
possessioji — excep ; 
switchblade  knife 


present  State  laws 

eral  law  are  evid<ntly  not  suflBcient.  In 
the  past  5  years  only  Ave  convictions 
have  resulted  frori  the  existing  Federal 
law;  a  total  of  only  17  since  the  law  be- 
came effective  10  years  ago. 

introduced  today  recognizes 
adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  these  knives,  ar  d  over  all  persons  en- 
biisiness   of    importing, 
dealing  in  them,  can 


The  bill 
that  only  through 


gaging    in    the 
manufacturing,  or 


mark  a  beginning 
pant  violence  that 


blade  Knives 
be  of   interest 


to    control    sales 

weapons. 
The  article  follows 
W«  Mttst  Stop  thb 


your    family,    any 
crowded  subway  or  a 
The  motive  co\ild  be 


a    list    la    a 

"gravity"  type  knife 


this   grave  problem   be   properly   dealt 
with,  and  eifective 


State  and  local  regu- 
lation of  this  trafic  be  made  possible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  would 
to  the  end  of  a  ram- 
is  sweeping  our  coun- 
try. For  this  reasoi  1 1  strongly  urge  early 
and  favorable  con^deration  of  the  bill. 

at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  i-hich  appeared  in  the 
May  26,  1968.  issu«  of  Parade  magazine. 
It  is  written  by  Jack  Pollack  and  is  en- 
titled "We  must  St)p  the  Sale  of  Switch- 
I  fe^l  sure  this  article  will 
my  colleagues  as  It 
graphically  explains  the  compelling  need 


of    these    dangerous 


Salx  of  SwrrcHBi^ADE 
KkrvES 
(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 
It  could  happen  t<  you  or  any  member  of 
time.    an3rwhere — on    a 
lonely  suburban  street, 
robbery,  rape  or  sense- 


less slaughter.  Tempers  flare.  Suddenly 
hand  streaks  toward  a  pocket.  There  Is  a 
swift  click.  A  hlddii,  dagger-tipped  blade 
darts  out  like  a  snale's  tongue.  Clutched  In 
murderous  "switchblade"  or 
vhlch  In  close  quarters. 


police  say.  Is  as  lethaj  as  a  loaded  revolver. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  In  and  out  of  Congress  about  the 
menace  of  guns;  clvl<  organizations  press  for 
legislation  to  curtail  their  sale.  Too  Uttle  has 
been  said  about  conoealed  knives.  Yet  crime 
statistics  show  that  i  knives  cause  far  more 
trouble  than  guns.  They  accounted  for  23 
percent  of  U.S.   mu^ers  in   1966,  and  the 


rate  Is  probably  higher  today.  In  many  com- 
munities, the  ratio  of  knife  crimes  to  gim 
crimes  Is  as  high  as  five  to  one.  When  news- 
papers report  these  crimes,  they  usually  say 
"knife  stabblngs."  But  police  records  often 
reveal  that  switchblade  or  gravity  knives 
were  the  weapons  used. 

Isn't  It  against  the  law  to  possess  these 
dangerous  knives?  Most  states  have  a  law 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons.  And  In 
at  least  12  states  these  knives  are  specifically 
prohibited — and  federal  law  prohibits  their 
interstate  shipment.  But  the  laws  are  often 
so  vaguely  written  that  they  are  rarely  en- 
forced, and  as  a  result  are  cynically  flouted. 

KNIVKS  AND  SCHOOL 

Parade  learned  in  a  nationwide  survey  that 
these  switchblade  and  gravity  knives  (also 
called  "sprlngblade,"  "swlngback"  and 
"snap"  knives)— tc/iich  are  designed  exclu- 
sively (or  violence — are  frequently  as  easy  to 
buy  In  many  parts  of  the  U.S.  as  a  package 
of  gum  or  cigarettes.  In  many  fair-sized  cities, 
they  are  prominently  displayed  In  store  win- 
dows, and  are  sold  openly,  even  to  teen- 
agers— no  questions  asked.  Some  cautious 
storekeepers,  though,  sell  them  from  under 
the  counter  or  cache  them  in  the  rear  of  the 
shop. 

In  New  York  City,  the  knives  are  advertised 
in  seedy  Times  Square  store  windows  with 
the  come-on  price — "from  88  cents  up."  On 
Chicago's  South  Side,  they  are  for  sale  not  far 
from  a  public  school,  and  they  have  indeed 
been  bought  by  thrill-seeking  Juveniles,  who 
take  them  up  as  a  fad.  and  take  them  to 
classes  and  school  dances.  In  some  California 
cities,  where  a  state  law  prohibits  the  carry- 
ing of  any  knife  with  a  blade  of  over  two 
inches,  knives  and  daggers  with  blades  up 
to  nine  inches  are  Ulegally  acquired  by  hood- 
lums and  others. 

In  these  and  other  communities,  I  re- 
cently purchased  some  of  these  knives.  I  saw 
them  being  sold  to  scores  of  minors  and 
grownups,  in  flagrant  violation  of  local  and 
state  laws,  often  with  policemen  passively 
patrolling  outside  the  stores  or  in  the  vicin- 
ity. You  can  even  charge  these  Illegal  pur- 
chases to  your  credit  card  service! 

The  knives  are  mainly  manufactured  In 
Japan,  Oermany  and  Italy  and  are  smuggled 
Into  the  U.S.  Many  have  gaudy  handles  and 
are  labeled  "007."  Others,  also  to  attract  the 
unhealthy  fascination  of  teenagers  and  soph- 
omorlc  adults,  are  emblazoned  with  such 
words  as  "Lion,"  "Tiger,"  and  "Eagle."  These 
knives  cost  from  $3.98  to  (25  for  the  more  ele- 
gant Italian  models. 

What  Is  the  difference  between  these  and 
conventional  knives?  First,  they  have  a  dag- 
gerpoint  tip.  Second,  unlike  ordinary  pocket- 
knives,  they  can  be  operated  with  one  hand. 
To  open  a  switchblade,  you  merely  press  a 
button,  and  the  blade  flies  out  Instantly  and 
locks  Into  position.  A  gravity  knife  opens 
when  held  firmly  by  the  fingers  and  quickly 
snapped  with  the  arm  and  wrist.  The  blade 
leaps  forward,  automatically  locked  into 
place.  In  states  where  there  is  a  specific  pro- 
hibition against  switchblades,  gravity  knives 
are  now  coming  Into  greater  circulation. 
These  one-handed  weapons  may  not  be  as 
multi-purpose  as  a  Boy  Scout's  Jackknlfe  but 
they  are  Infinitely  swifter  to  open,  and  thus 
are  favorites  with  street  fighters,  muggers 
and  strongarm  robbers.  "I  never  even  saw 
the  knife."  said  one  victim  of  a  switchblade 
attack,  "I  only  felt  It." 

I  asked  merchants  why  they  sold  theso 
deadly  knives.  Here  are  some  of  their  cynical. 
If  whimsical  replies:  "People  want  them  for 
protection."  "You  don't  break  your  finger- 
nails opening  them."  "They're  easy  to  peel 
potatoes  with."  "You  couldnt  get  a  kid  a 
nicer  present."  "Olrls  like  to  use  them  Instead 
of  hatpins." 

Salesmen  and  manufacturers  also  have  an 
ever-ready  alibi:  "If  people  can't  get  these 
knives,  they'll  find  other  weapons  to  com- 
mit   crimes    with — guns,   icepicks,    baseball 


bats  and  what-have-you."  But  countless 
crimes  would  never  have  been  committed  If 
switchblade  and  gravity  knives  were  not  so 
readily  available.  Police,  Judges,  teachers, 
social  workers  and  other  responsible  citizens 
are  Increasingly  disturbed  by  the  growing 
use  of  these  weapons.  A  Midwestern  police 
officer  admits:  "Nearly  three  out  of  four  of 
our  stabbing  cases  this  year  involved  these 
knives.  We  sure  need  a  tough  law  against 
them." 

In  1958,  Congress  did  pass  a  law  to  ban 
the  Interstate  shipment  of  switch-blade 
knives.  Penalties  for  violation  are  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  a  82000  fine.  The  bill 
was  Introduced  by  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
(D.,  Wash.)  In  response  to  urging  of  police 
chiefs  across  the  nation,  who  were  trying 
to  cut  down  street  warfare  by  youthful  gangs. 
But  the  Justice  Department  admits  there 
have  been  only  eight  convictions  In  the  past 
five  years.  People  who  were  vitally  Interested 
in  the  legislation  at  the  time  of  Its  passage 
seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  Its  existence. 
Senator  Magnuson  said  he  hasn't  followed 
the  progress  of  the  law,  but  he  has  the  im- 
pression It  has  "gone  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  situation."  However,  when  asked 
whether  the  law  had  been  effective.  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  declined  to  comment. 

Knives  are  also  on  the  list  of  forbidden 
Imports.  Customs  men  say  they  have  seized 
2500  knives  from  persons  returning  from 
Europe  In  the  past  12  months,  but  only  one 
commercial  shipment  was  confiscated,  a  con- 
signment of  Japanese  knives  seized  In  Los 
Angeles. 

MOBZ   THAN    A    MILLION 

A  decade  ago,  switchblade  production  In 
the  U.S.  was  reported  at  1  million  knives  a 
year.  This  was  supplemented  by  the  Importa- 
tion of  another  200.000  knives.  The  federal 
law  exempts  from  Its  provisions  members  of 
the  armed  forces  when  engaged  In  the  pur- 
suit of  their  duties,  and  one-armed  persons, 
who  may  carry  switchblades  of  less  than 
three  Inches  in  Interstate  travel.  When  I 
told  a  storekeeper  that  I  wanted  a  switch- 
blade for  a  one-armed  friend,  he  said :  "Here's 
a  gravity  knife  that's  Just  as  good.  I'll  show 
you  how  to  open  It."  Another  merchant  hesi- 
tated to  sell  me  a  switchblade,  but  he  pro- 
duced a  knife  with  the  usual  pushbutton 
removed,  and  then  told  me  that  I  could  re- 
place the  mechanism  In  a  hardware  store ! 

Most  state  and  local  laws  are  weasel-worded 
on  the  subject  of  the  knives,  and  are  often 
contradictory.  Some  do  not  make  clear  that 
It  Is  a  crime  to  buy  and  sell  them,  but  only 
to  "possess"  or  "carry"  them. 

Laws  have  also  been  handicapped  by  poor 
enforcement.  Last  month  In  New  York  City 
a  detective  saw  a  man  pull  a  switchblade  on 
the  doorman  of  my  apartment  house.  The 
detective  seized  the  knife  and  told  the  man 
to  move  on.  "Why  didn't  you  lock  him  up?" 
asked  the  doorman.  "Maybe  I  should  have," 
said  the  detective,  "but  I'd  have  to  go  to 
court  to  testify  against  him — and  so  would 
you." 

A  few  localities  have  taken  effective  action 
against  knives.  Philadelphia  has  passed  an 
ordinance  which  carries  penalties  of  up  to 
90  days  In  prison  and  a  $300  fine  for  any 
seller  or  carrier  of  switchblade  and  gravity 
knives.  When  storekeepers  display  the  weap- 
ons, police  crack  down.  "This  law  has  vir- 
tually dried  up  knives  at  the  source," 
Ephralm  B.  Gomberg,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Crime  Commission, 
says. 

How  can  you  protect  yourself  and  your 
family  from  this  threat?  Here  are  three 
things  you  can  do  Immediately: 

i.  Plnd  out  If  any  of  your  local  storekeep- 
ers display  or  sell  switchblades  or  gravity 
knives.  If  they  do — and  are  violating  local  or 
state  law — notify  the  police  and  help  prose- 
cute them.  Preferably,  this  can  be  done 
through  your  civic,  religious,  fraternal  or 
PTA  organizations. 
2.  II  your  local  or  state  law  needs  clarlfy- 
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ing,  or  If  your  state  and  town  has  no  law 
against  these  knives,  you  can  work  for  the 
passage  of  new  laws.  And  add  your  voice  to 
others  demanding  strict  enforcement. 

3.  Make  certain  that  yovu:  children  and 
their  friends  do  not  buy  or  carry  the  knives. 

Not  long  ago,  a  decorated  young  war  hero — 
who  had  survived  several  overseas  battle 
wounds — was  getting  off  a  bus  with  his  girl 
friend.  Suddenly,  without  warning  or  provo- 
cation, a  drunken  stranger  pulled  a  four- 
inch  switchblade  from  his  pocket  and 
plunged  It  Into  the  veteran's  heart,  killing 
him  almost  instantly.  Who  was  the  murderer? 
A  mentally  ill  man  with  a  long  i>olice  record 
of  assault.  He  couldn't  carry  a  gun  without  a 
permit.  If  needed  laws  were  enacted  and  en- 
forced, he  wouldn't  have  found  It  so  easy  to 
roam  the  streets  and  ride  the  buses  with  an 
equally  murderous  weapon. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  cosponsorshlp  of  a  bill 
to  step  up  the  fight  against  crime  by 
curbing  interstate  commerce  in  switch- 
blade knives. 

Existing  legislation  only  bans  the 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  switch- 
blade and  gravity  knives  from  interstate 
commerce.  The  legislation  which  I  am 
cosponsoring  today  goes  one  step  further 
by  prohibiting  any  person  who  deals  in 
interstate  commerce  of  any  kind  from 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  distributing 
these  knives. 

The  only  use  for  a  switchblade  is  vio- 
lence. Mr.  Speaker.  This  instrument  of 
terror  hsis  long  been  associated  with 
muggings  and  theft.  It  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used  weapon  of  the  back-alley 
thug  and  street  gang. 

By  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  switchblades,  and  by  mak- 
ing it  illegal  for  them  to  be  carried  by 
persons  traveling  interstate  or  to  be  sold 
to  nonresidents  of  a  State,  this  legisla- 
tion, with  proper  enforcement,  strongly 
supports  the  attack  on  crime  started  in 
the  90th  Congress  with  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  curb  the  interstate  com- 
merce in  rifles  and  handguns. 

Silent  and  small,  the  switchblade  knife 
is  the  deadliest  companion  of  crime  and 
terror.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  these  weap- 
ons are  easily  accessible  for  a  few  dollars 
in  any  State  is  a  complete  disregard  for 
the  public  safety. 

Crime  cannot  be  ignored.  It  must  be 
combated  with  well-plarmed  laws  which 
are  properly  enforced. 

Our  colleagues'  support  of  this  measure 
is  a  vote  to  eliminate  these  weapons  of 
violence  from  the  streets  and  back  alleys 
of  America. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADAIR  COMMENDS  NIXON 
APPOINTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hanna).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
January  20,  Richard  Nixon  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  37th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  President 
this  man  of  great  experience,  dedication, 
and  vision,  who  trained  for  the  job  un- 
der Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  But  we 
all  know  that  the  President  does  not 
serve  alone. 

In  fact,  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
success  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Presidency  will 
depend  upon  the  caliber  of  the  men  se- 
lected to  work  with  him  in  meeting  the 
difficult  problems  he  will  face  as  Presi- 
dent. By  that  criterion,  Mr.  Nixon's 
Presidency  is  off  to  a  good  start. 

His  Cabinet  choices  are  each  men  of 
demonstrated  leadership  and  ability — 
dedicated  professionals  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — not  men  chosen  merely  to 
represent  some  special  geographic,  polit- 
ical, or  otlier  interest  regardless  of 
ablUty. 

These  are  men  who  can  help  us  move 
"forward  together"  through  their  ability 
to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  that 
will  best  serve  America  and  all  its  peo- 
ple in  the  years  ahead.  This  ability  was 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  President 
Nixon's  description  of  Mr.  Robert  Pinch, 
his  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

Few  men  In  political  life  so  combine  vision 
with  meticulous  attention  to  detail. 

And  so  it  is  with  this  outstanding 
Cabinet.  Men  from  throughout  America 
have  put  "service  to  their  country" 
ahead  of  personal  considerations:  Mel- 
vin  Laird  of  our  own  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  Secretary  of  Defense;  banker 
David  M.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Gov.  George  Romney,  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Maurice  H.  Stans,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Bureau  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; Gov.  Walter  Hlckel,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  George  Shultz,  labor 
economist  and  industrial  relations  ex- 
pert, as  Secretary  of  Labor;  Nixon  law 
partner  John  Mitchell,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Dr.  Clifford  Hardin,  university 
chancellor  and  agricultural  economist, 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Gov.  John 
Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation;  and 
successful  businessman,  Winton  Blount, 
as  Postmaster  General. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  my  comments 
regarding  the  men  who  serve  Mr.  Nixon 
in  the  foreign  policy  area.  In  this  criti- 
cal area  we  have  an  excellent  blend  of 
men  experienced  in  foreign  affairs  and 
men  of  broad  experience  in  government, 
but  relatively  new  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  William  P. 
Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State  was  widely 
applauded  by  leaders  of  both  parties. 
This  outstanding  American  was  Attorney 
General  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  is  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  widely  recognized 
for  his  foresight,  his  coolness  under  Are, 
his  administrative  ability,  his  skill  eis  a 
negotiator  and  for  his  good  judgment. 
These  are  qusdlties  urgently  needed  in 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  equally  pleased  with  the  appoint- 


ments annoimced  thus  far  of  those  who 
will  work  with  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  Elliot  Richardson,  the  new  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  is  a  distinguished 
public  official  and  lawyer.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  law  clerk  to  Judge  Learned 
Hand  and  to  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 
Later,  he  was  an  assistant  to  Senator 
Saltonstall  and  to  former  Secretary  of 
State  Herter,  when  Mr.  Herter  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

Under  President  Eisenhower.  Mr. 
Richardson  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Sub- 
sequently, he  served  in  elective  office  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  as  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

For  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs.  Mr.  Nixon 
chose  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
career  ambassadors — U.  Alexis  John- 
son— the  Ambassador  to  Japan.  He  has 
twice  served  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs,  and  has  held  deli- 
cate ambassadorial  posts. 

He  served  as  Ambassador  to  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Thailand  and.  during  1964- 
65,  was  Deputy  Ambassador  in  South 
Vietnam.  Also,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
he  made  a  major  contribution  toward 
achieving  the  Korean  armistice  in  1953. 

The  new  counselor  of  the  State  De- 
partment— Mr.  Richard  F.  Pedersen — 
will  serve  as  a  special  adviser  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  ma- 
jor foreign  policy  problems.  In  addition 
he  will  be  responsible  for  the  Depart- 
ment's Secretariat.  A  career  officer  and 
United  Nations  specialist,  who  was 
brought  to  the  U.N.  by  Ambassador 
Lodge,  Ambassador  Pedersen  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  resolve  a  wide  variety  of  world 
crises  over  the  years,  ranging  from  the 
Hungarian  invasion  to  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  He  first  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  Secretary  Rogers  when  the  Sec- 
retary served  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  (jreneral  Assembly  in  1965. 

With  Ambassador  Pedersen'.s  knowl- 
edge of  the  complexities  of  day-to-day 
diplomacy,  and  his  broad  experience  on 
major  world  problems,  he  will  be  a  most 
useful  adviser  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  has 
been  asked  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  continue  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations.  All  of  us  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  excellent  job  that  "Bill" 
Macomber  has  done  over  the  years  In 
working  with  Members  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  critical  days  that  lie  ahead,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  us  to  continue  to  have 
the  able  assistance  of  this  outstanding 
public  servant. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly 
and  favorably  upon  Mr.  Nixon's  appoint- 
ments of  his  top  assistants  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Both  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  his  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Richard  V. 
AUen,  who  will  be  chief  aide  to  Dr. 
Kissinger,  bring  to  the  National  Security 
Council  distinguished  backgroimds.  Dr. 
Kissinger  has  headed  Han'ard  Univer- 
sity's International  Seminar  as  well  as 
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Its  defense  studlei  program.  Dr.  Allen 
has  been  senior  etafl  member  of  the 
Hoover  Instltutlonj  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  at  Stanjford  University. 

To  head  the  U.s|  Information  Agency, 
President  Nixon  his  chosen  a  man  with 
experience  In  television  and  interna- 
tional communlcaltlons.  Mr.  Pranlc  J. 
Shakespeare,  Jr.,  (the  new  Director  of 


USIA,  has  served 
television  division 
with  responsibility 


butlon  of  television  programs  and  news 


services  to  foreign 
I  am  confident 


will  be  of  great  vali  le  to  Mr.  Shakespeare 


as  he  directs  USIA 
its  mission  to  help 


in  the  fulfillment  of 
acliieve  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives  Ay  influencing  public 
attitudes  of  other  lations.  He  is  a  com- 
petent and  very  ci.pable  individual  and 
will.  I  am  sure,  s<Tve  with  distinction. 

As  the  senior  Rei  lublican  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Fo  -eign  Affairs,  it  has 
been  my_pleasiu'e  o  report  to  this  body 
upon  the  Nixon  Lppointments  in  the 
crucial  area  of  foreign  affairs.  Like  the 
Members  of  this  body,  these  dedicated 
men  seek  only  to  s(!rve  our  coimtry  well. 
They  need  our  help  and  we  need  theirs. 
By  working  togeth«  r  we  can  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  ami  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  i^erica  in  a  troubled 
world. 

In  conclusion.  I  vjrould  like  to  pay  trib- 


ute to  a  member  ol 


tration,  Mr.  Roger! '  predecessor  as  Sec- 
retary of  State — Mr.  Dean  Rusk. 
Through  3  long  und  tumultuous  years 


this  dedicated  pub 


country  with  coiu-^e.  perseverance  and 
a  quiet  dignity  tha(t  earned  him  the  re- 


spect of  Members 
aisle. 
In  the  transition 


on  both  sides  of  the 
from  the  Johnson  to 


pression  of  thanks 


and  to  extend  my 


yro 


tie 
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The  SPEAKER 
previous  order  of 
man  from  New  Yofrk 
recognized  for  15 

Mr.  ROBISON. 
day  of  this  week 
my  colleagues  in 
providing  for  a  2 
payments-in-lieu- 
\'  ho  cosponsored  t 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  ClaKcy 
DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Fri4del 
Macdonald      of 
Shriver.  Mr.  Thoi4pson 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
LiAMS,  and  Mr. 
from  Pennsylvania 
duced  an  identical 
4311 — on  Tuesday. 

We  all  share  a 
that  there  is  situalle 


as  president  of  the 
of  a  major  network 
for  worldwide  dlstrl- 


television  operations, 
that  this  experience 


the  former  adminis- 


ic  servant  served  his 


the  Nixon  administration.  Dean  Rusk 
was  considerate  and  helpful  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  every  wajj,  placing  his  country 
first,  as  always. 

As  Dean  Rusk  lajfe  down  the  burden  he 
has  borne,  I  am  proud  to  join  in  an  ex- 


to  this  distinguished 


American  for  his  sei  vice  to  our  coimtry — 


very  best  wishes  to 


Dean  and  Mrs.  Rupk  as  they  return  to 
private  life. 
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le  bill  with  me  are: 

,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
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W[assachusetts,      Mr. 

of  New  Jersey, 

Waldie,  Mr.  WiL- 

WhIight.  The  gentleman 

I  Mr.  Fulton)  intro- 

jompanion  bill — H.R. 
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common  problem  in 
in  each  of  our  dis- 


tricts certain  real  property  formerly 
transferred  by  the  old  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  other  Federal  de- 
partments, on  which,  for  a  number  of 
years  now,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  making  "payments  in  lieu  of  taxes." 
These  payments  have  been  made  by  vir- 
tue of  autliority  stemming  from  Public 
Law  388  of  the  84th  Congress,  which  law 
was  enacted  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
alleviate  the  hardship  to  communities 
created  by  the  removal  of  RFC  proper- 
ties from  the  tax  rolls  of  State  and  local 
taxing  authorities.  Because  of  the  in- 
equity and  hardship  which  would  other- 
wise ensue.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  ex- 
tend this  legislation  for  2-year  intervals, 
and  it  was  last  e.xtended  in  1967  on  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4241 — 90th  Congress — as 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Holifield). 

As  a  result  of  the  expiration  of  this 
last  extension  on  December  31,  1968,  a 
number  of  communities  are  faced  with 
unanticipated  financial  hardship.  Among 
these  arc  taxing  districts  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Broome  County,  N.Y. 
According  to  my  information,  the  county 
of  Broome,  the  town  of  Union  and  the 
Johnson  City  Central  School  District — all 
of  which  did  receive  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  by  virtue  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  ownership  of  Air  Force  plant 
No.  59  in  Johnson  City — stand  to  lose 
over  $136,000  in  anticipated  Federal  rev- 
enues in  this  tax  year  If  a  new  extension 
is  not  approved.  In  particular,  the  cost 
to  the  town  of  Union  will  be  in  excess 
of  $70,000  in  real  estate  taxes  and  the 
elimination  of  a  $28,000  payment  for  fire 
protection.  The  number  of  areas  in  this 
country  affected  in  this  manner  is  rela- 
tively few,  but  this  does  not  diminish  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  for  those  who 
have  this  problem. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  pay- 
ment-in-lieu-of-taxes  arrangement  was 
intended  to  be  temporary  in  nature,  only, 
presumably  to  allow  the  passage  of  suffi- 
cient time  after  the  date  when  these 
fonner  RFC  properties  were  transferred 
to  other  Federal  agencies,  and  thus 
stricken  from  local  tax  rolls,  for  those 
various  Federal  agencies  to  dispose  of 
the  same,  getting  them  into  private 
hands  and  so  back  on  those  tax  rolls, 
all  without  causing  undue  hardship  on 
the  affected  local  mimicipalities. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  other 
plans  around  here,  matters  have  not 
worked  out  quite  as  hoped  for.  Even  as 
late  as  1967,  the  Air  Force  owned  11  such 
facilities,  besides  the  one  in  my  district, 
the  Navy  stUl  owned  eight  such  facili- 
ties, and  the  Army  an  additional  nine,  all 
.scattered  at  various  points  across  the 
Nation.  As  for  Air  Force  Plant  No.  59, 
however,  the  Air  Force  declared  it  "sur- 
plus" to  its  needs  some  years  back;  the 
General  Services  Administration,  accord- 
ingly, offered  it  for  sale;  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, was  the  only  bidder  and  things 
then  progressed  to  the  point  where  Gen- 
eral Electrics  offer,  following  some  nego- 
tiations, came  before  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  review.  The  then  Attorney 
General — or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— apparently  influenced  by  some 
difficulties  the  company  was  having  at 


the  time  under  the  antitrust  laws,  there- 
upon rejected  GSA's  request  for  an  anti- 
trust clearance,  and  General  Electric's 
bid  of  $2,610,000  was  turned  down. 
Thereafter,  matters  reverted  to  the  status 
quo,  and  there  they  still  rest. 

Unfortunately,  the  GSA  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  have  in  the  past  year 
stated  that  they  believe  the  purposes  of 
the  original  payments-in-lieu-of-taxes 
legislation,  enacted  in  1956,  have  been 
met,  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  warned,  when  approving  the 
last  extension  in  1967,  that  it  might  well 
be  the  last  such  extension — citing  GSA 
and  BOB  opposition — and  suggested  that 
the  local  taxing  authorities  ought  to  be- 
gin to  "adjust  their  finances,"  accord- 
ingly. The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
however — directly  concerned  in  my  dis- 
trict— does  not  object  to  the  further  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  388  feeling  that  the 
plant  should  not  be  put  up  for  sale,  and 
I  have  not  subsequently  been  informed  of 
any  change  in  their  policy.  Therefore,  in 
the  case  of  this  particular  plant  we  have 
a  situation  in  which  the  Air  Force  once 
declared  the  building  surplus;  Justice 
refused  to  approve  its  sale  to  the  present 
tenant  and  logical  buyer;  the  Air  Force 
now  believes  the  plant  should  not  be 
sold,  and  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
388  has  expired.  Given  these  circum- 
stances, I  feel  that  the  only  feasible 
course  of  action  at  this  time  is  to  approve 
a  bill  extending  the  law  for  another  two 
years  so  that  the  several  communities 
where  these  various  plants  are  located 
will  be  able  to  coimt  on  the  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  for  at  least  2  additional 
years. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall  pic- 
ture and  policy  regarding  these  plants 
should  also  concern  us.  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  issued 
its  warning  on  further  extensions  it  rec- 
ognized this  concern  by  stating  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  committee  report: 

We  will,  however,  make  a  careful  study  ol 
this  matter  before  we  reach  a  final  declsloiL 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  contem- 
plated "study"  has  not  progressed  beyond 
consultations  with  the  Biu-eau  of  the 
Budget.  I  deeply  believe  that  such  a  study 
should  be  made,  not  only  for  Air  Force 
plant  No.  59  and  the  others  which  are 
in  Government  ownership,  but  as  a  possi- 
ble step  toward  an  overall  policy  study  of 
federally  owned  property  throughout  the 
country  and  its  effect  on  local  tax  situa- 
tions. 

For  the  long  term,  the  only  real  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  these  plants  is 
sale  to  private  ownership — thus  putting 
them  back  on  local  tax  rolls.  Tliough 
the  milltaiy  departments  seem  to  resist 
such  a  move  during  this  period  of  combat 
in  the  Par  East,  I  still  believe  that  they 
should  be  influenced  to  change  their 
minds.  Therefore,  whether  or  not  the 
committee  decides  to  extend  Public  Law 
388 — and  I  certainly  hope  they  do,  for  at 
least  2  years — I  would  hope  that  it  would 
be  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  these 
properties  should  be  returned  to  private 
ownership  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and  I  believe  that  all  possible  influence 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  service 
departments  to  effect  this  disposal. 
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SWITCHBLADE  KNIFE  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mi-.  Schwencel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Americans  live  in  the  wealthiest  and 
freest  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Our  Nation  has  done  more  than  any 
other  in  history  to  bring  about  the  Bibli- 
cal promise  of  an  abimdant  life  to  our 
fellow  men.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  of  our 
wealth  and  all  our  freedom,  we  are 
caught  in  the  grips  of  a  moral  epidemic — 
an  epidemic  nd  amount  of  money  or 
medicine  can  stem. 

Crime  and  violence  in  all  their  vicious, 
ugly  manifestations  are  turning  Ameri- 
can cities  into  asphalt  jungles  where 
property  rights,  personal  rights,  and  even 
personal  safety  no  longer  exist. 

The  businessman  traveling  to  and  from 
work,  the  busdriver  making  his  rounds, 
the  housewife  in  her  own  home,  innocent 
children  at  play — all  have  fallen  and 
will  continue  to  fall  victims  to  America's 
crime  epidemic  until  something  is  done  to 
stem  the  tide  of  lawlessness  which  is  en- 
gulfing the  Nation. 

The  rate  of  violence  and  lawlessness 
continues  to  skyrocket  day  by  day.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  crimes 
of  all  types  have  climbed  17  percent 
above  the  rate  at  the  same  time  in  the 
prior  year.  The  only  thing  we  have  been 
able  to  count  on  from  the  Great  Society 
thus  far  are  rising  prices,  taxes,  and 
crime  rates. 

Just  how  bad  Is  the  crime  epidemic, 
you  may  wonder.  Even  worse  than  most 
Americans  realize. 

In  August  of  1967.  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  came  out  with  its  most 
recent,  complete  tabulation  of  nationwide 
crime.  Here  are  some  of  the  shocking 
facts  it  included. 

In  the  2  minutes  since  I  began  speak- 
ing, somewhere  in  the  United  States,  a 
murder,  forcible  rape,  or  assault  to  kill 
has  already  been  committed. 

Day  in,  day  out,  all  year  aroimd, 
America  averages  one  murder  every  48 
hours. 

Six  serious  crimes  are  committed 
every  minute.  Every  21  minutes,  a  house- 
wife, mother,  or  working  girl,  is  forcibly 
raped. 

Every  57  seconds,  another  car  is  stolen. 
Every  23  seconds,  an  act  of  burglary  is 
committed. 

And  there  is  every  Indication  that 
these  figures  will  jmnp  even  higher  this 
year.  That  is  how  bad  it  is. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, because  there  is  no  single  cause  for 
crime.  A  comprehensive  answer  can  only 
be  found  in  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
people  In  a  determined  long-range  as- 
sault on  all  of  our  domestic  ills.  Crime  is 
only  a  symptom  of  other  failures  in  our 
society.  A  comprehensive  Federal  effort 
to  lower  the  crime  rate  can  be  truly  ef- 
fective only  with  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Government's  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  bureaus  charged 
with  the  task.  Today  that  organization 
is  less  than  optimum.  There  must  be 


horizontal  coordination  at  the  Federal 
level  and  vertical  coordination  with  the 
States  and  cities.  There  appears  to  be 
little  system,  little  method,  little  order, 
in  the  Federal  Government's  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  crime  problem. 

It  is  a  crazy  quiltwork  of  departments, 
bureau.s,  and  agencies,  with  competing 
responsibilities,  duplicated  staffing,  poor 
communications,  and  self-defeating 
jealousies. 

In  order  to  fully  correct  this  situation 
there  is  need  for  a  joint  committee  in 
the  Congress  to  oversee  the  crime-fight- 
ing efforts  of  the  executive  branch.  To 
assure  better  solution  to  this  problem,  I 
have  recently  introduced  a  resolution — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 — 
which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  joint 
committee  to  investigate  crime.  The  pur- 
roses  of  this  joint  committee  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall  make 
continuing  investigations  and  studies  of  all 
aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding (1)  its  elements,  causes,  and  extent; 
(2)  the  preparation,  collection,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistics  thereon,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  reciprocity  of  information  among 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  including  exchange  of  information 
with  foreign  nations;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, including  constitutional  issues  pertain- 
ing thereto;  (4)  the  effect  of  crime  and  dis- 
turbances in  the  metropolitan  urban  areas: 
(5)  the  effect,  directly,  or  Indirectly,  of  crime 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Nation;  (6)  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime;  (7)  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion, control,  or  prevent^n  of  crlme:""(8) 
measures  for  the  Improvement  of  a)  detec- 
tion of  crime,  b)  law  enforcement,  including 
Increased  cooperation  among  the  agencies 
thereof,  c)  the  administration  of  Justice;  and 
(9)  measures  and  programs  for  increased 
respect  for  the  law. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which 
the  joint  committse  we  propose  would 
study.  I  say  "we"  because  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  have  joined  me  in 
this,  and  there  are  a  number  of  bills  in 
addition  to  my  own  which  are  aimed  at 
this  kind  of  solution. 

Because  of  my  extensive  research  on 
crime  and  especially  in  the  area  of  the 
needless  weapon,  the  switchblade  knife, 
I  am  glad  to  join  today  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Wolff)  and 
others — some  85 — in  cosponsoring  a  very 
specific  attack  on  one  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  this  Nation. 

The  bill  we  present  would  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  switchblade  knives.  The 
need  for  and  the  validity  of  this  bill  is 
so  clear  it  is  almost  amazing  it  was  not 
passed  years  ago. 

The  knives  covered  by  this  bill  have  no 
legitimate  purpose  whatsoever.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  there  could  be  any  op- 
position to  this  bill.  This  bill  has  the  po- 
tential for  saving  hundreds  of  lives 
monthly,  and  thousands  of  personal  in- 
juries and  in  addition  it  would  greatly 
reduce  the  state  of  fear  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people  as  they  walk  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities. 

Again,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
fact  that  the  type  of  knife  covered  here 
has  no  valid  use  or  purpose.  It  can  be 
used  only  to  further  the  interests  and 


activities  of  criminals.  Any  legitimate 
need  for  a  knife  can  easily  be  met  by 
other  styles  and  models  of  knives. 

This  bill  has  my  fullest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic support.  I  heartily  commend 
It  to  all  the  Members. 

I  reiterate:  Let  us  remove  these  tools 
of  violence  from  our  way  of  life.  1  plead 
with  the  committee  to  start  hearings  im- 
mediately on  this  and  bring  it  to  the 
House  floor  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support  and  also  for  the  work  he  has 
done  and  is  continuing  to  do  to  outlaw 
this  type  of  weapon,  which  is  contribut- 
ing to  crime  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  the  statement  he  ha.s 
made  and  associate  myself  with  him  and 
I  hope  that  we  may  proceed  to  carry  out 
some  of  his  recommendations. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE  IN  MAINE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  by  the 
mammoth  public  relations  campaign  be- 
ing waged  to  speed  up  the  establishment 
of  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  Maine.  I  can 
well  imderstand  the  enthusiasm  of  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Muskie  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  that  would  be  rained 
from  a  crude  oil  refinery  in  Machiasport, 
Maine.  But  what  concerns  me  is  the  at- 
tempt to  improve  regional  conditions  by 
undermining  a  Federal  program  that  was 
established  for  our  national  security. 

Every  section  of  the  country  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  strong  oil  industry.  Tlie  oil 
import  program  was  established  by  the 
President  under  authority  of  the  "Na- 
tional Security"  clause  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  in  1959  be- 
cause it  was  determined  that  a  strong 
domestic  oil  industry  was  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  The  correctness  of 
this  determination  was  proven  during 
two  Suez  crises  when  Europe  was  cut  off 
from  Middle  East  oil. 

I  wonder  if  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
program  stop  to  think  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  were  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  Middle  East  for  oil.  We  would  find 
ourselves  facing  the  prospect  of  having 
our  oil  supply  being  cut  off  whenever  this 
highly  volatile  portion  of  the  world 
erupted. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  take  a  program 
whose  basic  justification  lies  formulated 
upon  the  concept  of  defense  for  this 
country  and  the  vital  necessity  of  a 
strong  domestic  oil  industry,  and  then 
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use  that  program  for  social  or  economic 
goals  no  matter  liow  justifiable? 

The  oil  impor^  program  was  estab- 
lished for  defense  reasons.  If  we  are  go- 
e  should  do  so  because 
f  our  national  security 
the  program.  But  we 
e  program  for  social 
the 


ing  to  scuttle  it 
the  requirements 
no  longer  requir 
should  not  use 


development    thereby   jeopardizing 
whole  program.     I 

The  choice  that  the  authorities  must 
make  is  a  clearf  one — namely,  should 
short  term  benefits  be  bestowed  on  one 
region  in  our  country  to  the  detriment  of 
the  long  term  seiurity  interests  of  the 
entire  country?     J 

The  issue  has  become  emotional.  The 
mimeograph  mac^iines  of  some  powerful 
political  figures  arte  cranking  out  releases 
berating  the  oil  industry.  I  am  confident 
that  when  the  whole  proposal  is  con- 
sidered in  the  llg  it  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture, in  the  light  of  the  petroleum  re- 
quirements of  our  allies,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East,  this 
Government  will  reject  the  free  trade 
zone  application. 


SALUTE  TO  I^ECRETARY  RUSK 

The  SPEAKERJ  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  T^^ork  (Mr.  Rooney)  is 
recognized  for  10  inlnutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  I  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  has  often  bern  called  an  almost  Im- 
possible Job  In  th|it  the  man  who  holds 
It  is  indeed  the  m^  In  the  middle.  Yet, 
for  the  past  8  yeaijs.  this  diCBcult,  taxing, 
and  demanding  position  has  been  more 
than  ably  filled  by  one  of  the  finest  pub- 
lic servants  I  havfe  ever  met — the  Hon- 
orable Dean  RuskI 

The  state  of  tqe  world  during  Dean 
Rusk's  tenure  ak  Secretary  can  be 
summed  up  li.  a  [word — crisis.  But  the 
summing  up  doe$  little  to  explain  the 
pressures,  the  tor^nent,  the  abuses  that 
daily  are  the  lot  i  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Nor  does  It  delineate  the  awesome 
realization  that  nuclear  carnage  could 
be  just  one  mistake  away. 

Dean  Rusk  has  lived  with  these  things 
for  8  years.  He  had  faced  the  problems  of 
Cuba,  the  Far  Eastl  the  Near  East,  Berlin. 
Europe,  the  emerging  nations,  and  Latin 
America  the  samfe  way  he  has  faced 
things  all  his  llfej— with  determination, 
integrity,  dignity]  and  strength.  We 
should  aU  be  thankful  that  we  have  had 
such  a  man  on  the  firing  line  for  us. 


Over  the  years  I 
sions.  In  the  House 


have  had  many  occa- 
Commlttee  on  Appro- 


priations and  elsewhere,  to  work  with 
Dean  Rusk.  They  have  t)een  rewarding 
years,  beginning  with  his  tour  of  duty  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  President 
Truman's  administration,  for  one  can- 
not know  this  loy^il,  courteous,  patient, 
and  "unflapable"  ^an  and  not  feel  the 
better  for  it.  I  think  that  as  these  past  8 


years  as  Secretary 


ire  analyzed  by  future 


historians,  the  names  of  Dean  Rusk  and 


the  two  Presidents 
be  counted  among 


he  so  ably  served  will 
the  giants. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  jdin  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
American  and  a  triie  friend.  I  wish  Dean 
and  his  lovely  wlffe,  Virginia,  Godspeed 


and  can  only  add  that  they  both  will  be 
sorely  missed  here. 


THE  HOME  NEWS:  A  GREAT 
NEWSPAPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  1,  1969,  a  great  newspaper, 
the  Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
celebrates  its  90th  anniversary. 

I  have  read  and  known  many  news- 
papers in  my  35  years  of  public  service 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Home  News 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  responsible,  it  is  progressive,  and  it 
Is  responsive — not  only  to  the  needs  of 
Middlesex  and  Somerset  Counties,  N.J., 
but  to  the  State  and  Nation,  as  well. 

The  Home  News  consistently  wins 
awards,  because  its  stories  are  written  by 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  talent 
and  because  the  articles  are  warm,  un- 
derstanding, and  compassionate. 

Another  reason  it  is  a  great  newspaper 
is  its  excellent  leadership.  Under  the  fine 
and  dedicated  leadership  of  publisher 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  the  Home  News  has 
achieved  a  prominence  that  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  successful,  respected, 
and  coveted  newspapers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  newspapers  of  America  have  a 
vital  function — to  publish  the  truth  and 
keep  its  readers  informed  with  not  only 
the  achievements  of  Government,  but 
its  problems  and  failures.  Free  news- 
papers are  indispensable  to  the  demo- 
cratic process — to  praise  Government 
when  It  is  right  and  to  criticize  it  when 
it  is  wrong — their  preeminent  interest 
and  concern  always  the  people. 

For  90  years — since  February  1,  1879 — 
the  Home  News  has  been  a  strong  and 
vigorous  advocate  and  supporter  of  good 
government — government  that  Is  eflS- 
cient,  honest,  and  progressive.  I  know 
that  it  will  continue  to  publish  what  is 
right  and  good,  benefiting  not  only  Its 
53,000  daily  readers,  but  all  levels  of 
government. 

Freedom,  justice,  and  progress  could 
never  prevail  and  flourish  without  news- 
papers, which  are  often  the  conscience  of 
government. 

That  is  why  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his 
letter  to  Col.  Edward  Carrington  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1787.  wrote  that: 

Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  government, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

The  kind  of.  newspapers  that  Jefferson 
had  in  mind  were  those  that  know  what 
is  right  and  have  the  courage  and  zeal 
to  fight  for  the  right  until  victory  Is 
achieved.  The  Home  News  is  such  a  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  brief  history  of 
the  Home  News,  a  truly  great  newspaper 
and  loyal  public  servant: 

HISTOBT   OF  THE   HOME   NEWS 

The  90-year  history  of  The  Home  News  be- 
gins with  its  stajt  as  a  five-column,  four- 


page  newspaper  In  1879  and  a  circulation  of  a 
few  hundred,  to  the  present  day  newspaper 
printed  on  a  96-page  press,  with  a  circulation 
of  over  53,000  copies  every  weekday  and  over 
55.000  on  Sundays. 

Except  for  Its  0rst  early  months,  the  name 
of  the  publisher  has  been  Boyd  and  the  prop- 
erty has  remained  with  this  family  since  The 
Home  News  was  acquired  by  the  late  Hugh 
Boyd  the  same  year  It  was  founded. 

Mr.  Boyd  learned  the  printing  trade  In  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and  was  employed  by  a  com- 
peting publication  as  a  compositor  and  city 
editor  when  he  purchased  The  Home  News. 
This  was  less  than  10  months  after  It  had 
been  started  on  February  1.  1879  by  Joseph 
Fisher  and  A.  L.  Blue.  Mr.  Fisher  withdrew 
from  the  business  after  the  flrst  six  months. 
About  three  months  later  Mr.  Boyd  purchased 
the  printing  business  that  Included  a  Job 
plant  and  the  new  dally  newspaper. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  Mr.  Boyd  moved 
his  printing  shop  from  the  third  floor  of  the 
Hope  Building  on  Hiram  Street  to  a  property 
at  the  corner  of  Hiram  and  Dennis  Streets 
where  It  was  to  remain  for  42  years. 

In  1880  Mr.  Boyd  started  the  Weekly  Home 
News.  It  was  then  that  The  Home  News  was 
given  the  title  of  The  Dally  Home  News  for 
the  flrst  time  to  distinguish  It  from  the 
weekly  publication. 

The  Home  News  Publishing  Company  was 
Incorporated  on  December  24,  1908  by  Hugh 
Boyd,  Arthur  H.  Boyd  and  William  B.  Boyd. 

On  May  13,  1915,  The  Home  News  pur- 
chased the  New  Brunswick  Times,  a  compet- 
ing dally  founded  in  1786,  ten  years  after  the 
American  Revolution,  and  after  continuing 
its  operation  as  an  afternoon  and  later  a 
morning  newspaper,  converted  It  to  a  Sunday 
newspaper  on  January  1,  1917. 

The  name  of  the  Simday  newspaper  was 
changed  on  June  3,  1956  to  The  Sunday  Home 
News  to  provide  greater  continuity  as  a 
seven-day  newspaper. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  35  years  old  when  he  took 
over  the  newspaper  in  1879.  He  continued  as 
publisher  until  his  death  on  November  18, 
1923,  when  William  B.  Boyd,  one  of  his  three 
sons,  succeeded  him. 

In  1918  Job  printing  work  was  discontinued 
at  the  printing  plant  to  permit  all  efforts  to 
be  directed  toward  the  publication  of  the 
dally  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

Gradual  expansion  and  the  addition  of  a 
new  building  at  the  downtown  location  at 
Hiram  and  Dennis  Streets  did  not  provide  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  newspaper  and  In 
1921  It  was  necessary  to  move  for  the  second 
time. 

The  need  for  moving  "uptown"  was  fore- 
seen many  years  before  it  became  necessary 
to  do  so  and  the  site  was  acquired  in  1909.  The 
moving  was  completed  on  Washington's 
Birthday  In  1922.  The  company  later  acquired 
a  large  office  building  nearby  and  constructed 
a  building  which  connected  with  the  office 
building  and  the  original  "uptown"  site. 

William  B.  Boyd  continued  as  publisher  of 
The  Home  News  until  his  death,  February  8, 
1933,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
Elmer  B.  Boyd.  A  third  son  of  the  late  Hugh 
Boyd,  Arthur  H.  Boyd,  died  August  22,  1926, 
after  serving  as  managing  editor. 

Elmer  B.  Boyd  continued  as  publisher  until 
his  death  on  February  7,  1955,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  son 
of  the  late  William  B.  Boyd. 

Present  officers  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  company  are  Hugh  N. 
Boyd.  President  and  Publisher;  Mrs.  Victor 
P.  Rldder.  widow  of  William  B.  Boyd;  Wil- 
liam M.  Boyd,  Vice  President;  Richard 
N.  Sheble,  General  Manager,  Vice  President; 
John  K.  (3uad,  Executive  Editor,  and  James 
J.  Castles.  Controller. 

In  1956  the  continued  growth  of  "The 
Home  News  area"  and  the  expansion  at  the 
newspaper  prompted  the  publisher  to  seek 
a  new  site.  On  October  2,  1956,  twelve  acres 
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of  land  were  purchased  on  How  Lane  for  the 
development  of  a  modern  newspaper  build- 
ing, with  ample  parking  space  for  customers 
and  employees  and  a  potential  railroad  siding 
for  the  transportation  of  newsprint. 

On  August  26,  1968,  contracts  were  signed 
for  the  construction  of  this  modern  news- 
paper building.  The  general  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  Giunlna  Building  and  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Ground  was  broken  at  the  site  shortly  after 
contracts  were  signed,  and  on  October  4  and 
5.  1969  the  Company  and  Its  personnel 
moved  to  the  new,  modern  building. 

Greatly  Increased  working  space  has  been 
provided  for  all  departments  in  the  new  home 
of  The  Home  News.  Several  of  the  newspa- 
per's departments  now  have  working  space 
almost  double  that  which  they  formerly  had. 
The  building  Is  317  feet  long  and  160  feet 
wide. 

Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Associates,  consulting 
engineers  of  Philadelphia,  designed  the  build- 
ing. 

Still  further  growth  of  the  area  It  serves 
and  the  newspaper  Itself  has  occurred  since 
the  present  building  was  occupied  In  1959. 

During  those  almost  ten  years,  the  twin 
coimty  population  has  grown  from  500,000 
persons  to  760,000  persons. 

The  Home  News  circulation  in  1959  was 
40,362  daily  and  37.593  Sunday,  compared 
with  today's  50,000  dally  and  55,000  Sunday 
figures. 

Weekly  newspapers  in  Connecticut,  two 
radio  stations  in  Brookfleld,  Conn.,  and  two 
radio  stations  In  Klngsport,  Tennessee,  have 
also  been  acqiUred  by  The  Home  News  In 
recent  years. 

HONORED  WrrH  MANY  AWARDS 

Throughout  Its  90  year  existence,  it  has 
been  honored  with  many  awards  from  or- 
ganizations, both  within  and  outside  of  the 
newspaper  Industry. 

In  1958,  It  won  the  American  Trucking 
Association's  award  for  Highway  Safety 
Writing. 

The  School  Board  Publications  Association 
made  a  special  award  to  this  newspaper  in 
1963,  "In  recognition  of  outstanding  service." 
In  1963  also,  the  New  Jersey  Education  As- 
sociation awarded  Its  silver  medal  to  The 
Home  News.  The  accompanying  certificate 
read  "in  recognition  of  Its  editorial  maturity, 
m  conunendatlon  for  its  support  of  worth- 
while educational  proposals  and  projects,  and 
In  appreciation  for  its  comprehensive  cover- 
age of  school  activities  In  New  Jersey  over  a 
period  of  many  years." 

In  1963  and  1966  the  Sunday  edition  of 
The  Home  News  was  awarded  flrst  place  for 
General  Excellence  by  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  in  Its  annual  Better  Newspaper 
Contest. 

The  daily  edition  of  The  Home  News  also 
received  the  same  flrst  place  award  by  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  In  1964  and 
1967. 

In  1963  and  again  in  1968  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Planning  Officials  awarded  The 
Home  News  Its  Certificate  of  Merit,  "For  the 
Newspaper  that  through  its  Journalistic  ef- 
forts has  made  an  excellent  contribution  to 
planning  In  New  Jersey.  " 

One  of  Its  most  recent  awards  is  a  placque 
from  New  Brunswick's  Joyce  Kilmer  Post  25 
of  the  American  Legion  given  to  the  pub- 
lisher in  late  1968  which  reads:  "In  recog- 
nition of  the  many  years  of  service  to  the 
community,  state  and  nation  through  Its 
support  of  patriotic  and  Americanism  pro- 
grams." 

The  newspaper  has  published  many  spe- 
cial series  of  articles  throughout  Its  history 
also. 

These  extensively  researched  series,  writ- 
ten by  stafif  reporters,  illuminated  a  wide 
variety  of  vital  public  subjects  and  served 
to  further  enlighten  thousands  of  central 
New  Jersey  readers. 


The  Home  News  has  observed  area  and 
statewide  major  anniversaries  also  by  pub- 
lishing special  sections  In  observance  thereof. 
On  June  21,  1964,  for  example,  The  Home 
News  published  a  96  page  special  supplement 
to  Its  regular  Sunday  edition  observing  the 
state  of  New  Jersey's  300th  Anniversary 
Year. 

Again,  In  1966,  a  special  anniversary  edi- 
tion was  published  commemorating  the  200th 
year  of  the  founding  of  Rutgers  University 
located  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  county  of 
Middlesex. 

Also  in  1966,  this  newspaper  helped  the 
neighboring  township  of  Piscataway  '  in 
Middlesex  county  to  celebrate  its  300th  an- 
niversary through  the  publication  of  a  spe- 
cial commemorative  section.  Piscataway 
Township  was  incorporated  in  1666.  just  two 
years  after  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

For  44  consecutive  years  The  Home  News 
has  published  an  Annual  Review  edition  re- 
counting the  enormous  progress  made  by 
business,  industry,  finance  and  the  munici- 
palities of  Middlesex  and  Somerset  counties 
in  New  Jersey.  The  1969  edition  of  this  an- 
nual review  has  as  Its  theme  "We.  the  Peo- 
ple—The Human  Side  of  the  Rarltan  Valley" 
and  was  published  In  two  installments  on 
January  20  and  January  27,  1969. 

The  publisher  of  The  Home  News  is  Hugh 
N.  Boyd,  a  third  generation  member  of  the 
Boyd  Family  which  has  operated  the  news- 
paper since  its  beginning  in  1879.  Mr.  Boyd 
has  been  active  In  newspaper  circles  and  in 
many  other  endeavors  where  he  has  gained 
substantial  recognition. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Browning  School 
In  New  York,  the  Choate  School.  Walllngford, 
Conn.,  and  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

His  career  on  the  newspaper  started  In 
1932.  In  the  years  between  1932  and  1955. 
when  he  became  publisher  of  The  Home 
News,  he  worked  in  almost  all  departmenU 
Including  the  Jobs  of  staff  reporter,  feature 
and  column  writer. 

In  1955  he  received  the  National  Editorial 
Association's  "President's  Award"  as  chair- 
man of  Its  Freedom  of  Information  Commit- 
tee "for  outstanding  work  on  the  committee 
m  behalf  of  the  newspaper  Industry." 

In  1961  he  also  received  the  NEA  'Amos 
Award'  for  "vigorous  leadership  in  support  of 
a  free  and  unfettered  press  in  America." 

A  member  of  the  International  Press  In- 
stitute since  1954,  he  was  named  vice-chair- 
man of  its  American  Committee  In  1965. 

Starting  In  April  1959,  he  has  served  three 
successive  three-year  terms  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  representing 
newspapers  in  cities  under  50,000  population. 
His  World  War  n  service  beginning  In  1942 
was  first  with  the  War  Department  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  for  one  year  and  for  the 
following  two  yeart  until  1945  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  in  the  United  States, 
England  and  France. 

He  bas  been  a  member  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union  since  1958.  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.  branch 
from  1960  to  1965  and  president  of  the  New 
Brunswick  branch  In  1965  and  1966. 

In  September  1965  he  was  appointed  by 
New  Jersey  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  as 
one  of  seven  people  to  serve  on  the  Rutgers 
University  Blcenteimlal  Conunlsslon. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  N.Y.C.,  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C., 
Overseas  Press  Club.  N.Y.C.,  Regional  Plan 
Association.  Inc.  N.Y.C.  and  a  member  of  Its 
Second  Regional  Plan  Conference,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  Chicago. 
The  Metropolitan  Club.  Washington.  D.C., 
The  Nassau  Club,  Princeton,  N.J.,  The  Yale 
Club  New  York  City.  Veterans  of  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  and  The  Century  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Mink  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today  through  February  7,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  GiAiMO,  for  30  minutes,  Tuesday, 
February  4;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACH)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  foT  15  mlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bush,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  PATTEN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.        

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.   Burleson  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Duncan.  ' 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Brock  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  EscH. 
Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)    and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Natcher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jarman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr    .A.LBERT 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  Griffin  In 
Mr.  Gonzalez 
Mr.  White. 
Mr.  SisK. 
Mr.  Pickle  in 
Mr.  EiLBERG  in 
Mr.  Stxjckey  ir 
Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Matsunaga 
Mr.  Blanton  in 
Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.    ROSENTHAI 

Mr.  Flowers  ii 


;wo  instances. 
n  four  instances. 


t'  vo  instances. 
;wo  instances, 
two  instances. 


two  instances. 

in  eight  instances, 
three  instances. 


ADJO  URNMENT 


Mr.  FLOWERS 
that  the  House  do 

The  motion  wai ; 
(at  1  o'clock  and 
der  its  previous 
journed  until  Mohday 
at  12  o'clock  noor 


-EXECUTIVE 


and 

111 

Ittlrg 


Under  clause  2 
communications 
Speakers  table 

458.  A  letter  fro 
culture,  transml 
suant    to    section 
84th  Congress;    to 
culture. 

459.  A  letter  fron: 
Commission  on 
transmitting   the    1 
suant   to  Public 
mlttee  on  Govemmfen 

460.  A  letter  fron 
of  Defense,  Manpow 
transmitting  a  report 
allocated  or  placed 
and  GS-18  curing 
the  Committee  on 
Ice. 


C  OMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

(If 


rule  XXIV,  executive 

ivere   taken   from   the 

tef erred  as  follows: 

the  Secretary  of   .'^grl- 

the  annual  report  piir- 

llb).    Public    Law    540. 

;he  Committee  on  Agrl- 


PUBLIC    BELLS 


Of 


Commei  ce 


1951 


and 


Under  clause 
bills   and 
and  severally  referred 

By  Mr.  ANNuifZIO 

H.R.  5484.  A  bill 
ness  Investment  Ac: 
mlttee  on  Banking 

H.R.  5485.  A  bill 
Act  of  1933;  to  the 
and  Foreign 

H.R.  5486.  A    bill 
Revenue  Code  of 
come  tax  treatment 
ment  companies 
companies;   to  the 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BEN> 
WHrrEHURsi 

Mr.  POLLOCH 

H.R.  5487.  A    bill 
Revenue  Code  of 
for  employers  who 
hard-core  unemploy 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERR^ 

H.R.  5488.  A   bill 
presslon  of  Mount 
appear  on  the  back 
denomination  of  $1; 
Banking  and  Curren  ;y 
By  Mr.  BLANT  3N 

H.R.  5489.  A  bill  to 
the  Mississippi  River 
burg,    Tenn.,    as 
Memorial  Bridge";  to 
Uc  Works. 


1951 


;o 


tte 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
now  adjourn, 
agreed  to;  accordingly 
37  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
order,  the  House  ad- 
February  3,  1969, 


the  Chairman.  Advisory 

Intergovernmental  Relations 

th   annual  report,  pur- 

86-380;    to   the  Com- 

t  Operations. 

the  Assistant  Secretary 

er  and  Reserve  Affairs, 

on   civilian   positions 

In  grades  GS-16,  GS-17. 

calendar  year  1968;  to 

Office  and  Civil  Serv- 


Ls  w 


tie 


Fast 


\ND    RESOLUTIONS 


rule  XXn,  public 
resolutions    were    introduced 
as  follows: 

t^  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
of   1958;    to  the  Com- 
ind  Currency. 

amend   the  Securities 
I  Committee  on  Interstate 


;o   amend   the   Internal 

with  respect  to  the  In- 

)f  small  business  invest- 

shareholders   In   such 

Clommittee  on  Ways  and 


ETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.    MooRHEAD,    and 
): 

o  amend   the   Internal 

to  provide  a  tax  credit 

ploy  members  of  the 

to  the  Committee  on 


I  mj: 
(d 


t3 


provide   that   an   Im- 

^ushmore,  S.  Dak.  shall 

all  U.S.  currency  in  the 

to  the   Committee   on 


designate  a  bridge  over 
In  the  vicinity  of  Dyers- 
Robert    A.    Everett 
the  Committee  on  Pub- 


By  Mr  BROCK: 
H.R.  5490.  A  bill  to  exempt  ambulance 
drivers  and  attendants  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5491.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  request  the  assignment  of  U.S.  Marines  to 
assist  in  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  provide  that,  in  fixing  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce  or  for  the  sale  In  interstate  com- 
merce of  natural  gas  for  resale,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  shall  reflect  changes  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  In  determining  the  utility 
plant  and  related  reserve  for  depreciation 
components  of  rate  base  for  natural  gas  pipe- 
line companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  -  '  •  ^ 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  5493.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
draftees  In  imdeclared  wars  without  their 
consent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5494.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  100.000  short  tons  of  lead   from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  5495.  A  bill  ta  provide  for  orderly  trade 
In  iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   CASEY    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper t  : 
H.R.  5497.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  5498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  S2  an  hour,  to  expand 
its   protection   to   employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.   5499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  incurred  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  5500.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Improvement   of   Government 
Management  ai-.U  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.    5501.   A   bill    to   regulate   and   foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COWGER : 
H.R.  5502.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,   and   housing,   and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5503.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  100.000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5504.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 


the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhi- 
bition of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
HJl.  5505.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful  Nation  in  honor  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  used  In  support  of  educational 
facilities  at  John  F.  Kennedy  College,  Wahoo, 
Nebr.,  as  a  distinguished  and  permanent  liv- 
ing memorial  to  his  life  and  deeds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  DENT: 
H.R.  5506.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dependents  with  scholarships  for 
study  at  educational  institutions  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  child  care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  5507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intermil 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Cammlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HH.  5508.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Urban  De- 
velopment Bank  to  assist  in  broadening  the 
sources  and  decreasing  the  costs  of  capital 
funds  for  State  and  local  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  5509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5510.  A  bill  to  require  a  Federal  permit 
for  the  taking  of  any  migratory  game  birds 
other  than  migratory  waterfowl,  "and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  5512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  at- 
tending colleges  and  universities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  5514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  .ind 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.5515.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  widows  with  one  or  more 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  base  on 
which  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  widows  Is  computed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5517.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restore  entitlement 
to  benefits  on  termination  of  a  widow's  re- 
marriage; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
HJl,  5518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
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United  State  Code  to  provide  Increased  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  to 
widows  In  need  of  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  5519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5521.  A  bill  to  extend  health  insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  individuals  over  21  who  are 
mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Ur.  PASCELL: 

HH.  5522^  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921,  to  direct  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  establish  information  and 
data  processing  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  5523.  A  bill  to  amend  chaptei  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  5524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R,  5525.  A  bill  to  authorize  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  construction  of 
a  dual-purpose  electrical  power  generation 
and  desalting  plant  in  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H,R.  5526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon 
of  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  5527.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  for  bene- 
fit computation  purposes,  a  man's  insured 
status  and  average  monthly  wage  will  be 
figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cutoff  (the 
same  as  is  presently  done  in  the  case  of 
women ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  5528.  A  bill  to  authorize  realistic,  eco- 
nomic, and  modern  building  heights  and 
biUk  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
new  housing  and  employment  opportunities 
for  all.  to  expand  the  tax  base,  to  stimulate 
and  assist  efforts  to  break  the  poverty  cycle 
and  strengthen  the  economy,  to  provide 
parking,  to  rebuild  and  renew  blighted,  slum, 
bumed-out,  and  underdeveloped  areas,  to 
conserve  and  make  the  best,  and  maximum, 
use  of  land,  to  achieve  the  best  design,  to 
save  tax  funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Berbt, 
and  Mr.  Cohbxan)  : 

H.R.  5529.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  Indian 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  5530.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   HUNT    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

W ATKINS)  : 

H.R,  5531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 


Act  of  1968  to  strengthen  the  penalty  provi- 
sion applicable  to  a  Federal  felony  committed 
with  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R,  5532.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ftn.- 
TON  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mosker,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  MiZE,  and  Mr.  Patten)  : 
H.R.  5533.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists through  a  national  program  of  Institu- 
tional grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  5534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  KING : 
H.R.  5535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
certain  transportation  expenses  paid  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  himself, 
his  spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5536.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from  $600 
to  $1,000,  and  to  increase  the  exemption  for 
a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H,R,  5537.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile    and    the    supplemental    stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Gerald    R.    Ford,    Mr.    CAHn-L,    Mr. 

MacGregor,    Mr.    Hutchinson.    Mr. 

McClory,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 

Mr.     MesKiLL,     Mr.     Sandman,     Mr. 

Railsback,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Cotjch- 

LiN,  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 

H.R.  5538.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Voting 

Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  5539.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
disability  insurance  benefits  (after  an  In- 
dividual has  been  under  a  disability  for  6 
months)  from  the  beginning  of  the  individ- 
ual's disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.5540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insiu-ance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  5541.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
certain  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  receive  compensation  concurrent- 
ly with  retired  pay.  without  deduction  from 
either;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL : 
HJl.  5542.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  13-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
HJl.  5543.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coet-of- 
llvlng  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under, with  the  cost  of  such  Increases  being 
financed  out  of  the  general  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  5544.  A  bill  to  amend  section  166  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  additions  to  reserves  for  bad  debts 
In  the  case  of  banks  for  cooperatives  which 
are  subject  to  Income  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  5546.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment   Program    Evaluation    Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  R  5546.  A  bill  to  reinforce  the  federal 
system  by  strengthening  the  petsonnel  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  governments,  to 
improve  intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  provide  grants  for  Improvement  of  State 
and  local  personnel  administration,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  in  training  State 
and  loal  employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  interstate  compacts 
for  personnel  and  training  activities,  to  facil- 
itate the  temporary  assignment  of  personnel 
between  the  Federal  Government,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  5547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  FHarces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  5548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  change  the 
period  during  which  daylight  saving  time 
shall  be  in  effect  in  the  United  States  to  the 
period  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day  of 
each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5549.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Urban 
Development  Bank  to  assist  in  broadening 
the  sources  and  decreasing  the  costs  of  capi- 
tal funds  for  State  and  local  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DiNOELI.)  : 

H.R.  5550.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Nation's 
consumers  and  to  assist  the  commercial  fish- 
ing Industry  through  the  inspection  of  es- 
tablishments processing  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts In  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  5551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  5552.  A  bill  to  promote  world  peace 
and  help  peoples  of  the  world  to  help  them- 
selves defeat  subversion  and  conquest 
through  strategic  area  development  and  two- 
way  trade  In  free  competitive  economics;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 

H.R.  5653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  employers  and 
labor  organizations  to  bargain  collectively 
through  agents  whose  agreements  are  not 
subject  to  ratification;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POAOE: 

H  R  5554.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  5555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  make 
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Its  proTlBlons  applicable  to  agriculture; 
the  Committee  on  ^ucatlon  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  POLIiOCK: 
HR.  6fi66.  A  bill  ^o  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  peitnlt  mall  sent  under  the 
franldng  privilege  io  be  transmitted  in  the 
malls  as  airmail;  t^  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PBIC^  of  Illinois : 
HJl.  6657.  A  bin  ;to  enable  citizens  of  the 
TTnited  States  who!  change  their  residences 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  ^he  Committee  on  House 
Administration.        : 

H.R.  6558.  A  bill  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment In  cities  by  mpklng  avallablle  funds  co 
be  used  to  increase  police  salaries  and  to  add 
more  p>ollce  o£ncers;|to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
Hit.  5559.  A  bin  fco  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  I  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas;  to 
the  Committee  on  ithe  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6660.  A  bill  to  create  a  public  works 
program  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  unem- 
ploj-merit^  to  thef  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
HR.  5561.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  Implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standaids;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labar. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  6562.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations    to   i  ully   fund   programs    to 
build  300,000   units  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
for  other  purpMsees.  Including  Jobs  in  hous- 
ing; to  the  Commltl  ee  on  Appropriations. 

HR.  6663.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  t<i  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.R.  5564.  A  bill  Ijo  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equ^ize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  th4  uniformed  Mrvlces  of 
equal  rank  and  yean  i  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Co;nmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr     SCHIJRLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DsNNiT,    Mr.    Gross,   Mr.   Ktl,   Mr. 
SchwingeLj    Mr.    Matnk,    Mr.    Ma- 
THIAS.  Mr.  SlwACH,  Mr.  Skttbitz,  Mr. 
MnxTR     of    Ohio,     Mr.    Hall.     Mr. 
ROTTDEBtrsa,   Mr.   Bitrke   of   Florida, 
Mr.   Bray,   Idr.   Brock,   Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.   Wamplik,  Mr.   Price  of  Texas, 
Mr.  EscH.  and  Mr.  Berht)  : 
HJl.  6565.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
March   4,    1909,   as   iimended.   to   obtain   in- 
formation   for    agricultural    estimates    from 
county  extension  agents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  i 

By  Mr.  SCHEdSR: 
H.R.  5566.  A  bill  t^  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Fedeial  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the!  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  bystem;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meahs. 

By   Mr.    SCHBUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Farbstein,    Mr.    Halpern,    and    Mr. 

PODELL)  : 

HR.  5567.  A  bill  to  permit  the  mailing  by 
nonprofit  organizatic  ns  under  the  third-class 
bulk  mail  provisions  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  constitut- 
ing notice  of  bingo  a  nd  similar  contests  held 
by  such  organizations  In  States  where  such 
contests  are  lawful,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  oq  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  5568.  A  bill  t<  i  amend  section  3  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial milk  program  fcr  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculturi). 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  5569.  A  bill  t )  prohibit  the  payment 


of  subsidies  and  similar  benefits  to  producers 
in  States  which  have  failed  to  enact  ade- 
quate farm  labor  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR.  5570.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  5571.  A  bin  to  aihend  section  4181  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  excise  tax  on  shells  and  cartridges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5572.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  in  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

HR.  5573.  A    biU    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  5574.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  5575.  A  bill  to  encourage  equity  In- 
vestment in  new  and  small  business,  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  5576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5577.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5578.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.R.  5579.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  county 
of  Presidio,  Tex.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Presidio,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5580.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  historic  park  on  the 
Island  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJi.  5581.  A  bUl  to  permit  El  Paso  County, 
Tex.,  and  Hudspeth  County.  Tex.,  to  be 
placed  In  the  mountain  standard  time  zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Utt,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  and  Mr.  Tun- 

NEY)  : 

H.R.  5582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  southern  district  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
oabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.   Biagci,   Mr.   Bingham.   Mr.   Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Brademas,   Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Carey, 
Mr.   Clark,   Mr.   Collier,  Mr.   Dad- 
DARio,   Mr.   Daniels   of    New   Jersey, 
Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Djggs, 
Mrs.   Dwyer.   Mr.   Edwards  of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  EILBER6,  Mr.  Farbstein, 
Mr.    Feighan,    Mr.    Flood,    and    Mr. 
William  D.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  5583.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or  manu- 
facture   for    Introduction,     of    switchblade 
knives  into  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Frie- 
DEL,  Mr.   Pbelinghuysen,  Mr.   Gar- 
MATZ,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Grdtiths, 
M^.  Halpern,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Holdielo,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.    Kyros.    Mr.    Leggett,    Mr.    Lu- 
KENS,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McEwen,  and 
Mr.   Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  5584.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or  manu- 
facture    for    Introduction,    of    switchblade 
knives  into  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Meeds,     Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ottin- 
OER.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.   Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rob- 
ISON,   Mr.   RoDiNO.   Mr.   Ronan,   Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Scheiter,  Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL,   Mr.   Sisk,   Mr.    Stratton,   Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Van  Deeblin,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Vanik.  and  Mr.  VicoRtro )  : 
HJi.  5585.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or  manu- 
facture   for    introduction,    of    switchblade 
knives  into  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     WOLFF     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Winn,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Zablocki, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Smtth  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Pucinski)  ; 
HJl.  6586.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or  manu- 
facture   for    introduction,    of    switchblade 
knives  Into  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States   relative   to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.J.  Res.  337.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H.J.  Res.  338.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayers  in  public  centers  for  primary,  sec- 
ondary, or  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  339.   Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civinan 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMr.  SLACK: 
H.J.  Res.    340.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevalute  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.J.  Res.  341.    Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  American  blood  bank;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  109.   Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
investigate  the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CONTE; 
H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  cre- 
ating the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating   to    the    fiu-nlshing   of   relief    assist- 
ance   to    persons    affected    by    the    Nigerian 
civil  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  effective  international  agreement  on 
hijacking;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   McCLORY    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Martin,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  Mona- 

GAN.   Mr.   Smfth   of  New  York,   Mr. 

MacGregor,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.      Concurrent      resolution 

commemorating    the    200th    anniversary    of 

Dartmouth   College:    to   the   Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assUtance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  the  Nigerian  civil  war;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.  Res.  183.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress  transmitted   to   the   Congress   in   the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  184.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.  Res.  185.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  House  re- 
port of  the  90th  Congress,  second  session, 
entitled  "Unshackling  Local  Government 
(Revised  Edition)";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    DENNIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Landgrebe,     Mr.     Zion,     and     Mr. 
Lujan)  : 
H.  Res.   186.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.  Res.  187.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.  Res.  188.  Resolution  relative  to  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  133;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  189.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rulee. 


By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.  Res.  190.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 

H.  Res.  191.  Resolution  relative  to  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  133;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornla: 

H.  Res.  192.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  with  respect  to  aeronautical  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development 
and  outer  space;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 

H.    Res.    193.   Resolution   relative  to  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution   133;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.  Res.  194.  Resolution  relative  to  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  133;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
7.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  relative  to  reconsidering  the 
closing  of  the  Tobacco  Insects  Investigation 
Department  Branch  located  In  Florence 
County,  S.C,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  5587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Encar- 
nacion  Brinantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  5588.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Aletto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5589.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Barretta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5590.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vittorlo 
and  Rita  Campolattaro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5591.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Chlng  (also  known  as  Tong  Kit  Chat);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Crl- 
fasl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5593.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Marques  Da  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5594.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa  Dl- 
Glovanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5595.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Alflo  Dl 
Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5596.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
DlMatteo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shum 
Chtin  Fat  (also  known  as  Shum  Chun  Fat 
Sang) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetta 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5599.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gargano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian 
Marie  Gederon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5601.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Wal 
Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fen  lang 
Kuo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlng  Gee 
Kwan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  6604.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kheng 
Hoon  Ng  (also  known  as  Yu  Chu  Sun  Ng); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5605.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Nlkolaros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5606.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Barone  Parlsi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Petruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5608.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vllo 
Scherma;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5609.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 

Sciuto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5610.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Teresa 

Giacoboni  Volpe;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnols: 
H.R.  5611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlos 
Koklas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5612.  A    bUl    for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Likourlnou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5613.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Mlchalos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.H.  5614.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Father 
Angel  Marzal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   BARRETT: 
H.R.  5615.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Maria 
CamlUa  Giuliani  Nlro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJl.  5616.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Tajl 
Eshraghi;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  5617.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sara 
Laredo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  5618.    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Pietro 
Blondoimo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
Glovanna  Uvotl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Montanlno.  Mrs.  Llna  Slesto  Montanlno.  and 
their  children,  Sabato  and  Pasquale  Mon- 
tanlno; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
and  Giuseppa  Patti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

H.R.  5622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Turrlclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  5623.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Ja 
Hyun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  5624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evrlpldes 
Thomas   Kofos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5625.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Fung 

Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  5626.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Merl 

Kohana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5627.  A   bill   lor   the   relief   of   Israel 

Meyer  Kouhana;    to   the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  5628.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Mrlnat  Malul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Pawelczak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   CONYERS : 
HJl.  5630.  A  bni  for   the  relief  of  Bokary 
Bangoura;    to    the   Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Andres 
Parras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  5632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Alfano  and  his  brother.  Salvatore  Alfano;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H  R  5633.  A  bill 
Cavallere:  to  the  C 
H  R.  5634.  A   blU 
Mauro:   to  the 

H  R  5635.  A  bill 
Perna,  his  wife,  Lulil 
dren,  Vlncenzo,  Can  lel 
tonlo  Nazarlo,  and  F) 
on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  5636.  A  bill 
Perna;  to  the 

H.R.  5637.  A   bill 
Provenzano.  his  wife 
Carmela;  to  the 

By  Mr.  DAWS<)N 
H.R.  5638.  A  bill 
Yepurl;  to  the 
By  Mr 
H.R.  5639.  A    bill 
Stanislawa  Zagorska 
mlttee  on  the  Judlcl4ry 
By  Mr. 
H  R.  5640.  A    bill 
Lourdes  S.  Reyes;   tc 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr 
HJl.    5641.    A    bill 
JacJques  CBarbonnlei 
the'Judierafy 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN 
H  R.  5642.  A  bill 
Prakash  Mathur;    to 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ETI.B 
H.R  5643.  A   bill 
La  and  Myung  Sook 
on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr 
H.R.  5644.   A  bill 
Aqultanla; 
ciary. 

H  R.  5645 
Ben  Porat. 
Ben  Porat; 
clarv. 

HJi.  5646.  A  bUl  fcfc: 
ettaTang;  to  the 

By  Mr.  FRtED^ 
H.R.  5647.  A   biU 
Miller  Alonso;  to  the 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLA^ 
H.R.  5648.  A  bill 
Romulo  Leobrera;   to 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  GIAIM0 
H  R  5649.  A  bUl 
AUevato  and  Vienna 
Committee  on  the 
H.R.  5650.  A  bill 
Flora.  Olimpla  Ricci 
Flora:  to  the  Commit 
H.R.  5651.  A  bill  fo: 
z;irov;  to  the 

H  R.  5652.  A   bill 
Anthony  Luclanl;   to 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5653.  A  bill 
Mariano  TazzloU;  to 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GILBEHfr 
H.R.  5654.  A  bill 
Daley:    to  the 

Bv  Mrs.  GREED 
H.R.  5655.  A  bill  f o  • 
( also  known  as  Low 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSEI; 
H.R  5656.  A    bill 
Renee  Davis:   to  the 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPEBJN 
H  R.  5657.  A   bill 
Elena  Alvarez  Flores 
the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr 
H.R.  5653.  A   bill   tc 
the  Secretary  of  the 
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authorize   and   direct 
Department  In  which 


the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  cause  the 
vessel  Patricio  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise  priv- 
ileges: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santo  and 
Seraflna  Accurso;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5660.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rocco 
Aloe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adman 
Jamil  Anz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Avollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Bagnato;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Benzer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Binaggla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Blachewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore. 
Glovanna,  and  Mary  Lou  Calandra;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Chlaravallottl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5669.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of    Mario 
Clccone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Perraiuolo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Maria  Fraser:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lollta 
Hampton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  5673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Salvatore  Uardl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Makrouhl 
Kerekian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Lo  Faro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresita 
Luy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Mazzola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Mercado:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reuben  A. 
Moreira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5680.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Adolfo 

Nicola;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 

Orlando:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vltantonlo 

Presidio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenza 

Profita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Romeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mario  Russo  and  Mauro  Giuseppe  Russo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 

Salerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 

and  Lydla  Santarella;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Caterina  Scafuro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
Inducil  Sison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Giorgia  Terranova;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  5691.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ester 
Tolentlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 

Vitrano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  5693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 

WUk;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HR.  5694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Semlr 

Ghamar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  5695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domlnador 

Flavlano  Santos,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  5696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
S.  Evangellsta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  5697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ezzat 
Dawood  Hanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 

H  R.  5698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cavaliero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  5699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Llzasoaln  Adensa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Echenlque  Arburua;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5701.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Huarte  Arregul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Marie  Arregul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5703.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bautista 
Irlssari  Arrijuria;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ploren- 
tino  EUcegui  ArrlJurla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5705.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Echenlque  ArrlJurla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Elicegul  ArrlJurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclo 
Irlssari  ArrlJurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Salaburu  ArrlJurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5709.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Campos-Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  5710.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Vlrglllo 
Lazaro  Domingo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Arraztoa  Echartea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5712.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  Santiago 
Maria  Elizagoyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louie 
Etulain;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Goni;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5715.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Clemente 
Mendlburu  Gortarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5716.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mateo 
Mendlburu  Gortarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5717.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Cruz 
Uglade  Inda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5718.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus 
Martlcorena  Irlgoyen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5719.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Lizaso  Jauregui;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  6720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
Agesta  Jorajurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5721.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Lizaso  Juaregul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  6722.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus 
Esclarln  Larraz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6723.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ale- 
man  Larregul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ltils  Maria 
EUzalncln  Larregul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Cordoba  Llzasoaln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Errea  Lolzu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJR.  5727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Orquln  Malsterrena;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5728.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
Gonl  Olaechea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5729.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Javier 
Recarte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5730.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ignaclo 
Vlcondoa  Vlcondoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.5731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonlco 
Irlgoyen  Vlcondoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJi.5732.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mose 
Fenlka  Fa'anana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  5733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
J.  DeMlchiel  £ind  his  spouse;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5734.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Marotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ay  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois : 

H.R.  5735.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nan- 
dalal Yepurl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thereslta 
F.  Lagmay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

HJl.  5738.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jal  Doh 
Kim;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  5739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
and  Gaetana  Porcello;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  5740.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Maria 
Deollnada  and  Joao  da  Concelcao  Albano; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  5741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  IdaUna 
Vieira  de  SUva  Cavaco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Tsang  Hel,  also  known  as  Roberto  Chlng;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5743.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harontlan 
Hammalian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5744.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hae  Cha 
Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5745.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Won 
Chan  Lowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5746.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jlrglr  M. 
Mardirosslan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5747.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bosalba 
Ruiz  Osorlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5748.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Sepulveda  Suarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5749.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chan 
Yun  Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  5750.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Adolf  L. 
Vandendorpe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  5761.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  GUan 
Tehranchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H  R.  5762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olive  R. 
Lawrence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5753.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Luchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  5754.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  E.  Tayko;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  5756.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando L.  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Estrella  Gatdula  Ledisma;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5757.  A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Vito 
Vavallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  5758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Addamo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5759.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Barlle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar,- 
celle  Bean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Giuseppa  Bulla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5762.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Fanny  G. 
Chavez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5763.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Khorodlk  Chirinlan  (Shirlnian);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Christian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5765.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maximo 
C.  Chua  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Victoria  Sy  Chua; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5766.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Natale  J. 
Colosi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5767.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Gonzalez  Criado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Franclsca  Saumell  de  Santacaterlna;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  5769.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alberto  Furelll,  and  their  children. 
Franca,  and  Concesione;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5770.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Gigante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Gilmore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5772.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jerzy  Gulbas,  and  their  daughter,  liana; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Hsieh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arie  and 
Tova  Gutman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5775.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Romulo  A.  Jardiel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
A.  Leano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carl- 
dad  G.  Lorenzana  and  her  two  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Gerardo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5778.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fatuto 
Luclgnanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  5779.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Menashe 
Menashe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  5780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Emllle  N.  Argonza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HSt.  5781.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  Giuseppe 
Pecora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Rosa  Penatl,  and  her  two  children, 
Mario  and  Paolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5783.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Sada- 
shlv  V.  Phansalkar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H Jl.  5784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Mrs.  Irma 
Ruggeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5785.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mi-ss 
Margherita  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Russo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ilumlnada  L.  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on 
tiie  Judiciary. 

H.R.5788.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Selinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  York 
Wong  Chin  Shun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5790.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Aurelio 
Tortora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  5791.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Castro  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nader 
and  Shahindokht  Rezvani;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5793.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Isidro 
Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  5794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
Chevez  and  his  wife,  Tensie;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Linford  Escalante,  Yvonne  Marie  Escalante, 
and  Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Escalante;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  5796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Sciumbata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

HJl.  6797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
ohar  U.  Hasrajani;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6798.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Drs.  Oodo- 
fredo  and   Ana  Maria  Hilado;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  5799.  A  bill  relating  to  cancellation  of 
an  agreement  issued  to  Jack  Gray,  Henry 
Gray,  and  Robert  Louis  Gray  for  grazing 
cattle  within  the  confines  of  Organ  Pipe  Cac- 
tus National  Monument.  .Ariz.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  5800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Betty  Jean 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  5801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Buffolino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   5802.   A  bill   for  the   relief   of   David 
Yorck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  5803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Hau 
Puo  (also  known  as  Chin  How  Po);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
45.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Rev.  Floyd  B.  Rhoades  president.  Harrison 
County  Community  Action  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, West  Clarksburg,  Va.,  relative  to  budg- 
eting funds  for  the  elderly  poor,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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VIITNAM  MAKE  POS- 
^AND     FOR     PORT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TK«NXSSEI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ji^nuary  30.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  ilr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  a  story 
to  warm  the  heartp  of  readers.  A  young 
man  in  Tennessee  is  getting  an  artificial 


members  of  the  3d 

Force  In  South  Viet- 

Col.  W.  E.  "Elrod" 


left  hand  thanks 
Marine  Amphibioul 
nam  headed  by  l| 
Cheatham. 

Certainly,  the  stiory.  written  by  Mrs. 
Pat  Fields  and  pulilished  in  the  January 

11  KnojMlle  Journal,  speaks  for  itself: 
Marines    m    Vietnmi    Makx   Possiblx    Nkw 

Hand  tor  IKnox  Yotjth 

(By  Pit  Fields) 

Jimmy  Wollard,  t^e  Talbott  youth  who 
wanted  a  left  hand  fir  Christmas  so  he  could 
become  an  automobile  mechanic,  la  going  to 
get  his  hand,  thankJ  to  some  United  States 
Marines  In  South  Vietnam. 

Jimmy  lost  his  ha»d  Christmas  a  year  ago 
In  a  flrecracker  accldint.  The  Knoxvllle  Jour- 
nal had  a  story  Dec.  18  concerning  his  ambi- 
tions and  hopes  thai  h*  could  get  an  arUfl- 
clal  hand.  : 

A  fat  brown  envelope,  postage  free,  came  to 
The  Knoxvllle  Journal  Thursday,  addressed 
to  Jimmy  Wollard.  '|Tie  return  address:  Lt, 
Col.  W.  E.  Cheatham.  USMC,  H-S  Co.,  3rd 
Military  Police  Battalion,  FPO  San  Francisco. 
(Remember  W.  E.  (E^rod)  Cheatham,  former 
Young  High  footb^l  star?  His  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  IH.  Cheatham  of  Alpine 
Drive.  He  gets  The  KaoxvlUe  Journal  overseas 
and  read  about  Jlmqiy.) 

In  the  envelope  w^re  17  letters  each  from 
a  man  In  the  20-mtniber  Motor  Transport 
Section.  In  a  separate  letter  from  the  com- 
manding officer.  Colonel  Cheatham,  came  two 
checks  amounting  t^  $500.  "Raised  In  only 

12  hours!"  he  wrote. 
Saiinders,  second  in  com- 

Tlucldly.  "Dear  Jim,"  he 
p  my  commanding  offl- 
(tentlon  an  article  In  a 
and  asked  If  I  could 
ansport  section  to  write 
a  few  letters  of  enfcouragement  to  you.  I 
showed  them  the  arilcle,  and  we  decided  a 
few  letters  would  not  suffice.  The  section  took 
time  to  collect  money  to  send  you  on  behalf 
of  the  battalion.  I  rlallze  that  the  nominal 
amount  we  are  sending  Is  not  much  com- 
pared to  the  actual  jcost  needed  for  you  to 
start  your  steps  to  c<toplete  recovery.  But  we 
hope  to  give  you  th4t  start,  along  with  the 
Inspiration  to  guide  you  to  success. 

"I  have  20  men  In  nay  section;  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world,  wfe  have  over  70  pieces  of 
gear  to  maintain.  Tlie  men  will  work  tinder 
any  and  all  situations  to  keep  the  equipment 
In  a  state  of  readiness.  I  know  the  Marine 
Corps  will  be  proud  Kf  these  men,  mechanics 
and  drivers,  who  tool :  precious  time  from  the 
war  effort  to  help  an  \merlcan  citizen  become 
a  self-made  man.  .  .  We  realize.  Jim  that 
our  support  Is  not  isnough.  .  .  .  Our  motor 
pool,  on  behalf  of  tl^e  battalion,  wishes  you 
the  best  of  luck  and]  hopes  that  our  support 
will  be  an  lnsplratlo:i  to  you  and  your  loved 
ones  to  carry  on  In  a  proud  and  confident 
manner.  In  a  few  years  I  hope  to  see  you  as 
one  of  the  finest  mjchanlcs  In  your  section 
of  the  country.  ..." 

Jimmy  was  almos  ;  overcome  by  that  one. 


Lt.  Donald  R. 
mand.  explains  most 
wrote,  "A  few  days 
cer  brought  to  my 
Tennessee   newspapet 
convince  my  motor  ti 


and  there  was  a  lot  more  In  It,  about  the  bat- 
talion and  Its  work — Including  a  dog  opera- 
tions center— that  Interested  him.  "This 
man's  from  Detroit.  But  he  went  to  college, 
he  says.  Graduated  In  1967  from  Murray  State 
University  In  Murray,  Kentucky  .  .  .  Imagine 
him — and  all  those  others — going  to  that 
much  trouble  for  me!"  Jimmy's  voice  trailed 
off. 

Another  letter  that  made  an  Impression  on 
the  entire  Wollard  family — parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alton  Wollard,  Jimmy  and  sister  Margie 
(Mrs.  Harold  Woods,  who  lives  across  the 
road ) ,  as  they  read  them  all  in  turn  ( Jimmy 
first)  around  a  woodburnlng  stove  in  the 
tiny  backroad  home,  came  from  Gunnery 
Sgt.  A.  Lemelln  Jr.,  who  gave  no  hometown 
address. 

The  sergeant's  letter  read:  "I  am  Just  writ- 
ing a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  someone 
cares,  even  here  In  Vietnam.  Sorry  to  hear 
about  your  accident,  but  I  know  you  won't 
Just  give  up.  We  learned  about  your  problem 
In  a  newspaper  and  we  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  Jimmy,  with  God's  help  and 
a  lot  of  hard  work  you'll  become  an  excel- 
lent mechanic,  as  good  a  mechanic  as  I  have 
here.  I  run  the  Happy  Valley  Speed  Shop: 
that's  what  my  troops  like  to  call  It  anyway. 
Actually,  It's  the  Motor  Transport  Section 
of  3rd  MP  Battalion.  The  Marines  here  took 
up  a  small  collection.  Jimmy,  I  know  noth- 
ing could  take  the  place  of  that  hand,  but 
I  sincerely  hope  the  money  helps  you  to  be- 
come the  mechanic  that  you  always  wanted 
to  be  ...  So  keep  your  chin  up." 

Jimmy  Is  18  and  back  In  school  this  year. 
Jefferson  High.  He's  making  good  grades  and 
hopes  to  graduate  next  year. 

"One  of  my  teachers  has  been  encouraging 
me  to  go  on  to  college,"  he  said.  "But  after 
reading  the  letters  from  these  men  .  .  .  Well, 
maybe  I  could  study  mechanical  engineering. 
Then  I'd  really  be  a  good  mechanic,  wouldn't 
I? 

"One  thing  certain.  Fm  going  to  anawer 
every  one  of  those  letters.  Every  one!" 

Besldee  the  officers  mentioned  above,  Ma- 
rines who  wrote  Jimmy  and  added  to  the 
fund  for  his  hand,  and  whom  Jimmy  will  be 
writing  to  thank  personally  are: 

Cpl,  John  C.  Wlntrelth,  Cpl.  R.  B.  Hunt, 
Cpl.  A.  Stelner,  Sgt.  Larry  Brown,  Cpl.  Danny 
Jones,  Sgt.  D.  P.  WalUs,  Pfc.  Ernie  Kreltlow, 
Cpl.  L.  H.  Edder,  Cpl.  C.  J  Lange,  Cpl.  A. 
Garcia,  Cpl.  C.  Clendennln,  Sgt.  R.  M.  Verla. 
Cpl.  Barry  Slmawskl,  Cpl.  Gregory  Novak, 
and  Lt.  D.  R.  Saunders. 


ECONOMIC  BONDAGE 


JESSE  WOLCOTT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  saddened,  as  were 
many  of  us  here,  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Jesse  Wolcott  who  for 
26  years  ably  represented  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan.  For  many  of  those  26  years 
I  was  privileged  to  know  Jesse.  With  my 
colleagues  I  regretted  his  decision  to  re- 
tire from  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1957.  He  was  a  warm,  selfless,  able, 
Eind  completely  dedicated  man  who  spent 
his  life  serving  the  people  of  his  district 
and  his  country.  To  his  widow  and  his 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss. 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENNXSSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  6.  1969.  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  discussing 
America's  existing  welfare  system  and 
several  suggested  alternatives.  I  feel  that 
this  sober.  Intelligent  analysis  of  the 
growing  welfare  problem  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  Include  it  in  the  Record: 
Destbotxb  of  the  Spmir 

"The  lessons  of  history  .  .  .  show  conclu- 
sively .  .  .  that  continued  dependence  on  re- 
lief induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disinte- 
gration fundamentally  destructive  to  the 
national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  ...  Is  to 
administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of 
the  human  spirit.  .  .  ." 

History's  lessons  are  Just  as  plain  now  as 
they  were  In  1935.  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt thus  warned  of  welfarism's  effects  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message.  Yet  many  well- 
meaning  Americans  largely  ignore  those 
lessons  now.  Just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
did  later  on. 

Confronted  by  the  fallvires  of  the  existing 
welfare  system,  nearly  everyone  would  like  to 
supplement  It  or  replace  It  with  something 
else.  Three  of  the  proposals — all  very  much 
alive  as  a  new  Administration  nears  office — 
were  discussed  In  a  recent  speech  by  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  senior  staff  member  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  at  Stanford  University. 

One  of  these  is  the  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come. "To  guarantee  everyone  an  adequate 
Income."  notes  Mr.  Freeman,  "appears  to  be 
the  most  direct  and  simple  method  to  end 
poverty;  also,  when  we  study  It  more  closely, 
potentially  the  most  destructive." 

If  everyone's  Income  were  raised  to  the 
Federal  'poverty'  level  of  $3,335,  for  a  four- 
person  nonfarm  family,  the  Immediate  cost 
to  the  Government  would  be  $11  billion. 
That's  a  large  sum,  certainly,  but  by  itself  It 
Just  as  surely  Is  one  that  the  nation  could 
afford. 

A  major  problem  nonetheless  Is  that  such 
a  program  could  not  help  but  have  massive 
effects — on  people  and  on  the  economy.  It 
Isn't  necessary  to  believe  that  Americans  are 
naturally  Indolent  to  think  that  a  great 
many  persons,  offered  $3,335  a  year  for  doing 
nothing,  would  take  It  In  preference  to  a  Job 
paying  $3,000  to  $4,000  or  so. 

Some  people  who  quit  their  Jobs  to  take 
the  guaranteed  Income  might  Justify  the  ac- 
tion, for  themselves  at  least,  by  saying  It  was 
only  temporary  while  they  looked  for  some- 
thing better.  But  the  cost  of  the  guarantee 
would  climb  very  quickly;  Mr.  Freeman 
thinks  It  would  be  several  times  $11  billion. 

"Entire  occupations,"  predicts  Mr.  Free- 
man, "would  be  wiped  out  overnight.  A  large 
part  of  the  labor  force  of  several  states — 
particularly  In  the  South — would  Immedi- 
ately retire  and  most  agricultural  employ- 
ment would  end."  Moreover,  wage  scales  at 
medium  and  higher  levels  would  be  thrown 
Into  chaos.  Even  If  the  money  supply  re- 
mained unchanged,  a  reduced  supply  of 
goods  and  service  would  generate  explosive 
Inflation. 

A  second  proposal  Is  the  family  allowance 
which  would  pay  every  family — rich  or 
poor — a  specified  sum  for  each  child.  At  $25 
per  child  per  month  which  la  hardly  ade- 
quate to  support  true  poverty  families,  the 
national  cost  would  be  $21.5  billion  a  year. 
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"Why  should  child  allowances  go  to  all 
families,  rich  and  poor  alike,"  asks  Mr.  Free- 
man, "when  only  one  American  family  In  ten 
is  now  held  to  be  poor.  The  reason  given  by 
the  plan's  advocates  Is  simple:  So  that  the 
poor  would  not  feel  singled  out  and  stigma- 
tized as  relief  recipients.  Moreover  .  .  .  non- 
poor  families  ....  would  then  feel  that  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  program  and  would  rally 
to  its  supp>ort." 

Assuming  the  nonpoor  would  In  fact  act 
that  way.  It  Is  at  best  a  questionable  tactic 
to  construct  a  welfare  program  so  that  It  will 
bribe  voters  to  support  It.  In  a  country  where 
population  pressures  are  already  a  problem, 
furthermore.  It  would  be  strange  strategy  for 
the  Government  to  subsidize  still  greater 
pressure. 

Like  family  allowances,  a  third  proposal — 
the  negative  Income  tax — also  Is  aimed  part- 
ly at  erasing  the  "stigma"  of  relief.  It  would 
use  the  existing  tax  machinery:  if  individuals 
earned  less  than  a  specified  amount  the 
Government  would  pay  them.  Instead  of  the 
reverse.  Welfare  could  be  made  less  demean- 
ing, however,  by  reasonable  revision  of  exist- 
ing methods;  It  doesn't  necessarily  require 
an  entirely  new  system.  Revision  would  seem 
a  sensible  way  to  proceed  In  any  case,  since 
most  of  the  advocates  of  varlotis  Income- 
support  plans  do  not  see  them  as  replace- 
ments for  existing  assistance  but  as  supple- 
ments to  It. 

The  present  setup  Is  In  such  sorry  shape 
that  any  reform  will  take  time,  perhaps  a 
great  deal  of  It.  The  direction,  though, 
should  be  clear;  It  has  been  stated  often  but 
never  adequately  pursued.  Society  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  care  for  its  citizens  who  carmot 
care  for  themselvee.  For  others  the  overrid- 
ing aim  should  be  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  work,  not  an  opportunity  to  avoid  It. 

In  other  words,  the  goal  must  be  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  relief.  Too  many  of  the 
current  Income-support  schemes  would  only 
destroy  Initiative  which.  In  the  end,  means 
the  destruction  of  the  human  spirit. 


GONZALEZ     COMMENDS     ARTICLES 
ON  DEFENSE  REPORTS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  and  encouraged  that  more 
and  more  newspapers  across  the  Nation 
are  concerned  about  the  effect  of  military 
.spending  on  the  economy,  and  are  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  question  of  how 
well  our  defense  procurement  system  is 
functioning.  It  was  not  always  so. 

Two  Washington  correspondents.  In 
particular,  have  versed  themselves  well  in 
the  often  mysterious  ways  of  Government 
contracting.  One.  Sanf  ord  Watzman,  was 
among  the  pioneers  to  relate  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  to  excess  profits  from  'Viet- 
nam spending.  In  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Nation  magazine,  he  uses  the  case 
method  to  give  us  an  Informative  look  at 
the  workings  of  renegotiation.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  other  correspondent,  William  K. 
Wyant,  Jr..  has  put  together  the  many 
pieces  of  military  procurement,  most  re- 
cently In  a  three-part  series  Initiated  by 
the  St.  Louis  Review  and  distributed  by 
the  Catholic  Features  Cooperative  to  a 
great  many  Catholic  weeklies  across  the 
country,  including  the  Alamo  Messenger 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  my  hometown  of  San  Antonio.  I  also 
include  this  series  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
miarks: 

War  Profits:  The  Tax-Court  Peephole 
(By  Sanf  ord  Watzman) 

Washington. — Although  much  Is  known 
about  some  costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — for 
Instance,  casualty  figures  and  spending  totals 
are  updated  and  reported  endlessly — it  Is  still 
premature  and  rather  naive  to  ask  how 
much  profiteering  there  has  been.  Those  In 
the  know  realize  that  to  get  an  answer  one 
must  peer  through  the  only  peephole  In 
Washington  which  affords  an  overall.  If  Im- 
perfect, view.  Anyone  may  go  and  squint;  the 
place  Is  the  Public  Records  Room  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  where  corporations  that  are 
secretly  accused  of  profiteering  make  their 
troubles  known  when  (but  only  when)  they 
file  an  appeal. 

But  this  peephole  Is  like  an  astronomer's 
telescope.  Because  It  takes  time  for  starlight 
to  reach  the  earth,  scientists  see  galaxies,  not 
as  they  exist  today  but  as  they  blazed  In 
space  hundreds  or  thotisands  or  millions  of 
years  ago.  Similarly,  a  sighting  through  the 
Tax-Court  peephole  reveals  almost  nothing 
yet  about  Vietnam.  Instead,  more  than  fif- 
teen years  after  the  truce  at  Panmunjom,  one 
gets  today,  for  the  first  time,  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  Korean  War.  It  takes  that  much 
time  to  adjudicate  cases. 

December  16,  1968,  was  a  great  day  for  the 
excessive-profits  watchers.  For  them,  the 
Korean  War  was  finally  broxight  to  a  close 
In  a  ruling  handed  down  by  Judge  Charles 
R.  Simpson.  It  was  the  end  of  an  era.  and 
those  at  the  peephole  were  now  free  to  ttim 
their  attention  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Patience  will  be  required,  for  the  first  tan- 
talizing glimpses  of  the  stepped-up  war  in 
Vietnam,  as  it  was  In  1965,  are  Just  now  com- 
ing over  the  horizon  In  Tax  Court. 

Judge  Simpson  held  that  the  LTV  Aero- 
space Corp.,  a  subsidiary  ot  Llng-Temco- 
Vought.  Inc..  No.  8  on  the  fiscal  1968  list  of 
the  top  100  defense  contractors,  had  Indeed 
realized  $750,000  and  $3.6  million  In  unwar- 
ranted profits.  When?  Why,  in  1952  and 
1953.  Judge  Simpson  told  the  story  In  a 
highly  technical  written  opinion  that  cov- 
ered 92  pages,  including  charts  and  statistics. 
The  opinion  was  noteworthy  because  It  de- 
cided the  last  of  the  so-called  "air-frame" 
lawsuits  which,  taken  together,  dominated 
profiteering  determinations  made  by  the 
U.S.  Renegotiation  Board  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  War  and  Its  aftermath.  The  first  such 
dispute  to  be  resolved  Involved  the  Grumman 
Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  A  Tax-Court  ac- 
tion on  October  12,  1959.  upheld  board  find- 
ings against  Grumman  that  totaled  S3  mil- 
lion for  1951  and  $5.5  million  for  1953.  LTV 
Aerospace,  too,  wound  up  getting  no  relief 
In  the  court. 

Eight  corporations  were  hit  In  the  "air- 
frame" cases.*  Each  Is  a  member  of  the  se- 
lect 100  club.  The  biggest  blow  was  dealt  to 
the  Boeing  Co.,  which  the  board  assessed  a 
total  of  $34,284,165  for  four  years.  Boeing 
challenged  the  board's  gross  accounting 
methods  and  took  its  chances  on  an  appeal  to 
the  court,  thereby  laying  Its  books  open  to  a 
more  detailed  audit  by  the  FBI.  as  provided 
m  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  The  result 
was  that  Boeing  was  found  to  have  amassed 
not  $34  million  plus  In  excessive  profits  but 
$41  million.  North  American  Rockwell  Corp. 
had  better  luck;  a  determination  of  $33  mil- 
lion for  four  years  was  knocked  down  to  $27 
million.  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  went  from 
$19,175,000  to  $17,875,000;  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  from  $19,579,227  to  $15,760,000;  McDon- 


•  In  each  case  the  corporation  Is  Identified 
here  by  its  current  name;  for  Instance,  the 
LTV  litigation  was  begun  by  the  old  Temco 
Aircraft  Corp.,  a  predecessor  of  Llng-Temco- 
Vought,  Inc. 
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nell  Douglas  Corp.  from  $19.5  million  to  $18.5 
million,  and  Palrchlld  Hlller  Corp.  from  $2 
million  to  $1.8  mUllon.  As  already  Indicated, 
Grumman  and  LTV  came  out  "even."  These 
figures  do  not  Incude  Interest  paid  the  gov- 
ernment, but  that  was  a  relatively  minor 
factor.  Interest  on  the  assessments  stopped 
running  three  years  after  appeals  were  filed 
In  court.  Not  until  1962  was  the  law  changed 
(but  not  retroactive)  to  keep  the  interest 
going  until  cases  were  finally  settled.  In  any 
event,  the  rate  Is  only  4  per  cent  with  no 
added  penalties,  compared  with  the  6  per 
cent  and  heavy  penalties  that  Individuals 
and  corporations  pay  on  Income  tax  debts. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  the  eight  corpora- 
tions paid  out  In  lawyers'  fees  Is  not  visible 
through  the  peephole,  and  government  offi- 
cials will  not  even  hazard  a  guess.  The  find- 
ings of  the  board  In  the  eight  groups  of 
cases  came  to  $140,288,392.  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  acting  for  the  board  did  not 
lose  a  single  case;  they  were  sustained  on  a 
total  of  3134,675,000  In  the  decisions  and 
settlements  that  followed   appeals. 

Viewing  all  this  as  background,  the  observ- 
er begins  to  develop  a  sense  of  eternity. 
For  now  emerging  In  the  context  of  Vietnam 
are  two  of  the  same  eight  corporations  that 
figured  in  the  Korean  War  "air-frame"  cases. 
On  July  26,  1968.  McDonnell  Douglas  re- 
turned to  the  court  to  protest  a  board  find- 
ing of  $8  million.  Thirteen  days  later.  Grum- 
man reappeared  to  challenge  a  determination 
of  $7.5  million.  Both  cases  Involved  the  com- 
panies' 1965  fiscal  years,  but  watchers  with 
visual  acuity  were  treated  to  a  surprise  bonus. 
The  McDonnell  papers  referred  Incidentally 
to  a  1960  case  In  which  the  board  and  the 
corporation  quietly  agreed  that  McDonnell 
should  refund  $2  million  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  brought  the  known  cases  against 
McDonnell  (since  1953)  to  four,  not  count- 
ing the  current  appeal.  Like  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  board  Is  bound  by  strict 
laws  of  confidentiality.  It  must  not  divulge 
the  Identity  of  any  corpxDratlon  that  It  duns; 
Its  proceedings  are  conducted  In  private. 
Therefore,  except  for  McDonnell's  own  dis- 
closure, tangential  to  the  1965  case,  the  1960 
finding  would  not  have  become  a  public 
record. 

The  McDonnell  papers  Included  a  letter 
from  the  board  dated  last  April  30.  The  com- 
munication praised  the  company  for  its  pro- 
duction of  the  P^  Phantom  airplane — "one 
of  the  flneet  of  its  type" — and  the  Gemini 
spacecraft — "an  outstanding  success."  But 
the  bosu-d  went  on  to  say:  "It  Is  apparent 
that  the  government's  requirements  were 
responsible  for  the  contractor's  significant 
growth."  And:  "In  view  of  the  contractor's 
long  experience  In  the  .  .  .  space  programs 
and  the  years  of  development  and  produc- 
tion of  the  F-4,  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  government  should  receive  signifi- 
cant benefit  from  this  expansion  of  [sales] 
volume,  either  through  lower  prices  or  In  re- 
negotiation." The  letter  continued: 

"In  conducting  Its  renegottable  business 
during  the  review  year  (1965),  the  largest 
volume  In  Its  twenty-six  years  of  operation, 
the  contractor  benefited  greatly  from  gov- 
ernment financial  assistance.  In  addition  to 
the  use  of  government-owned  facilities  re- 
ported at  a  cost  value  of  S43.7  million  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  contractor  also 
received  a  very  large  amount  of  progress  pay- 
ments. Such  payments  amounted  to  $323.4 
million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  63.9  % 
of  Inventory  applicable  to  contracts  In 
process." 

The  board  observed  that  renegotlable  sales 
(those  sales  falling  under  the  board's  Juris- 
diction) were  up  15.6  per  cent  over  1964,  were 
77  per  cent  higher  than  In  1963,  and  more 
than  double  those  of  1960.  The  letter  con- 
cluded: 

Returns  on  captlal  and  net  worth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  review  year,  allocated  to  re- 
negotiable  business  on  the  cost  of  sales  ratio. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  revive  White  House  and  Congressional  in- 
terest in  the  agency.  The  campaign  to  save 
the  board  ended  with  a  measure  of  success 
last  September,  when  Congress  finally  agreed 
to  give  it  a  three-year  e.xtension  (a  longer 
life  span  than  it  had  ever  been  accorded  be- 
fore), and  to  enlarge  slightly  the  scope  of 
Its  operations. 

During  this  period  of  tension  for  the  board, 
some  Interesting  disclosures  were  made.  For 
Instance,  Gonzalez  brought  out  the  fact  that 
fourteen  corporations  that  kept  getting  called 
on  the  carpet  by  the  board  were  having  no 
trouble  wlruilng  new  defense  contracts.  The 
Texan  had  Congress'  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO)  conduct  £in  investigation  for  him. 
Then  he  reported  to  his  colleagues  that.  In 
the  four  years  before  1968,  nine  companies 
were  cited  twice  for  profiteering  by  the  board, 
three  others  were  accused  three  times  each, 
and  two  corporations  had  become  the  ob- 
ject of  proceedings  In  each  of  four  years. 
GAO  officials  had  Informed  Gonzalez  that, 
"to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  Defense 
Department  does  not  give  weight  to  the 
Board's  findings  In  selecting  suppliers  of  de- 
fense materials  .  .  .  nor  do  the  Board's  find- 
ings diminish  a  company's  chances  of  receiv- 
ing another  contract."  GAO  recommended  ex- 
change of  more  data  between  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  board,  adding  that  facta 
suppUed  by  the  board  could  help  the  De- 
fense Department  to  sharpen  its  proctorement 
practices.  Because  of  the  rules  of  confiden- 
tiality, GAO  did  not  identify  the  fourteen 
corporations.  About  the  same  time.  Rep.  Wil- 
liam E.  Mlnshall  (R.,  Ohio)  Inserted  a  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  showing 
how  the  board  was  instrumental  in  disallow- 
ing excessively  high  salaries  paid  to  execu- 
tives of  defense-oriented  corporations.  One 
case  cited  by  Ml  n. shall  concerned  two 
brothers  who  had  paid  themselves  a  total  of 
$94,000  In  one  year.  But  the  board  found  that 
the  pair  had  done  nothing  to  earn  their 
pay  since  they  were  devoting  all  their  time 
to  another  company.  Salaries  are  a  factor  In 
renegotiation  proceedings  because,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  part  of  a  company's  over- 
head, they  have  the  effect  of  ostensibly  re- 
ducing profits. 

The  board's  1968  annual  report,  released 
on  December  31.  contains  fresh  indicators  of 
e.xcessive  profits  traceable  to  the  'Vietnamese 
War.  Nearly  one  out  of  every  five  corporate 
statements  filed  with  the  board  were  denied 
immediate  clearance  and  closer  scrutiny  was 
ordered.  The  comparable  percentages  were 
16.8  in  1967,  13  in  1966,  and  9.6  in  1965. 
Although  only  part  of  a  contractor's  busi- 
ness is  reviewable  by  the  agency,  the  board, 
reporting  on  what  It  did  see,  disclosed  that 
3,351  corporations,  with  renegoti.ible  sales 
totaling  $35.3  billion,  enjoyed  profits  of  $1.9 
billion,  while  676  other  companies,  with  re- 
negotiable sales  of  S3. 5  billion,  suffered  a  loss 
of  $125  million.  "When  compared  with  earlier 
fiscal  years."  the  board  observed,  "these  fig- 
ures indicate  a  continuing  decline  in  both 
the  number  of  'loss'  contractors  and  the 
amount  of  'loss'  sales."  In  fiscal  1968  the 
agency  made  forty-six  determinations  of  ex- 
cessive profits  totaling  $23  million,  against 
eighteen  for  $15.9  million  the  previous  year. 
Also,  a  new  trend  appears  to  be  developing. 
In  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  board's  ex- 
istence, it  won  grudging  agreement  from  con- 
tractors nine  times  out  of  ten  when  exces- 
sive profits  were  alleged.  But  in  fiscal  1968, 
corporations  refused  to  accept  the  finding  In 
nineteen  of  the  forty-six  cases. 

The  annual  report,  the  only  meaningful 
document  made  public  by  the  board  in  the 
course  of  a  given  year,  deals  with  general- 
ities and  overall  statistics.  It  never  discusses 
individual  cases.  So  one  is  forced  back  to 
the  peephole  at  Tax  Court,  and  the  con- 
frontation with  eternity.  As  It  happens, 
eternity  squares  with  the  official  view. 

"There  is  no  foreseeable  end  to  the  con- 
ditions    which     make     the     [Renegotiation 
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Board)  necessary."  House  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack  was  advised  in  a  letter  from  the 
Administration  last  February  23.  Pleading 
for  an  Indefinite  extension  of  the  board's 
authority,  the  letter  pointed  out:  "Even  if 
the  Vietnam  conflict  were  to  end  in  the  near 
future,  the  end  ot  International  tensions  is 
not  in  sight.  Hence,  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing demand  for  new  and  increasingly  com- 
plex aircraft,  missiles,  space  vehicles  and 
other  specialized  items;  and  huge  purchases 
win  continue  to  be  made  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  now  prevailing.  Market- 
tested  prices  do  not  and  cannot  exist  for 
costly,  novel  and  complex  military  and  space 
products.  For  this  reason,  prices  must  be 
negotiated,  often  with  sole  source  contrac- 
tors. Such  negotiated  prices  are  necessarily 
based  upon  uncertain  cost  estimates  because 
reliable  cost  experience  is  not  available.  .  .  . 
The  profitability  of  the  contractor's  perform- 
ance of  all  his  contracts  are  recorded  lor 
his  fiscal  year.  Renegotiation  provides  an 
after-the-fact  review  of  such  profits.  Thus  It 
affords  the  only  means  for  assuring  that  the 
profit  outcome  of  procurement  is  reason- 
able." 


|Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Review, 
Jan.  10.  1969] 
America's  Huge  Mn.rrART-lNDUSTRiAL   Com- 
plex:   Defense   Spending,   Profits   Exam- 
ined— I 

(By  Wnilam  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 
(Note.— wmiam  K.  Wyant,  Jr.  U  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.) 

Washington. —  "The  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  an  industry-oriented  philosophy.  Many 
of  their  officials  come  from  industry.  They 
think  like  Industry.  And  that  Is  the  prob- 
lem." 

Thus  spoke  'Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G. 
Rlckover.  the  architect  of  the  nuclear  Navy, 
In  his  headline-making  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
last  April.  The  Admiral  delights  Congress 
because  he  says  what  he  thinks. 

Rlckover  will  fight  anybody — the  indus- 
trial giants,  his  superiors  in  the  Navy,  the 
Defense  Department  itself — in  order  to  carry 
out  what  he  considers  his  duty.  He  wants 
more  nuclear  ships  for  the  United  States, 
well-built  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

What  was  bothering  the  68-year-old 
Admiral,  when  he  testified  on  renewal  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  was  the  increase  in 
the  dollar  outlay  for  major  weapons,  the 
absence  of  effective  competition,  and  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  Industry  to  build 
his  complicated  ships,  and  build  them  right. 

He  was  troubled  by  a  tendency  for  the 
government  to  identify  with  big  Industry, 
a  failure  by  government  to  use  laws  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  the  lack  of  any  real  check 
on  defense  profits — in  fact,  a  widespread 
Ignorance  of  Just  what  profits  are  being 
made. 

"Business  exists  to  make  profits."  Rlck- 
over said.  "That  Is  Its  primary  purpose  re- 
gardless of  the  large  number  of  speeches  beln? 
made  by  business  leaders — where  they  say 
that  their  constituency  consists  of  the 
government,  the  public,  the  local  com- 
munity, their  employees  and  their  stock- 
holders, and  that  their  loyalties  encompass 
all  these  constituencies. 

HAD  NO  CHOICE 

The  United  States,  the  soldier-President 
said,  had  no  choice  but  to  create  a  permanent 
arms  Industry  and  a  defense  establishment  of 
great  size.  He  did  not  quarrel  with  this,  but 
pointed  out  it  was  "new  In  American  experi- 
ence" and  must  be  understood  and  controlled 
by  the  people  If  grave  dangers  were  to  be 
avoided. 

"In  the  councUs  of  government,"  he  said, 
"we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition   of 
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unwarranted  Influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist.  We 
must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combina- 
tion endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted." 

Then  President  Elsenhower  said  this: 
"Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
industrial  and  mnitary  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so 
that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper  to- 
gether." 

When  the  departing  President  Elsenhower 
flashed  the  alert  signal  eight  years  ago,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  awarding  more 
than  $29  bUllon  a  year  in  prime  contracts. 
Now  the  flgure  has  grown  to  $43  billion.  Last 
January,  in  a  magazine  Interview,  the  former 
President  again  expressed  his  worries  on  the 
score  of  peace  and  war. 

"Possibly  $35  billion  for  hardware  alone!" 
he  exclaimed  at  hU  Gettysburg  farm  In  talk- 
ing with  Mary  Kersey  Harvey  for  VISTA,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  Association.  He 
mentioned  politicians  eager  to  obtain  de- 
fense work  for  their  districts,  tmlverslties 
that  would  have  to  close  up  shop  if  grants 
for  military  research  were  ended.  He  spoke 
of  the  demands  of  the  armed  services  and  of 
organized  labor. 

Eighteen  of  the  25  leading  defense  con- 
tractors In  the  Eisenhower  period  a  decade 
ago  were  stUl  in  the  top  25  last  year.  Small 
business  got  only  20  per  cent  of  the  prime 
contracts  in  1967,  dropping  to  18  per  cent 
in  1968.  TTie  Pentagon's  outlays  for  research 
and  development  were  under  $3  billion  a  year 
when  the  Elsenhower  Administration  began. 
They  are  now  around  $8  billion. 

Of  the  $2  billion  a  year  that  the  Defense 
Department  spends  on  education,  some  $100,- 
000,000  goes  for  defense- related  research  at 
universities.  The  penetration  of  military 
funds  into  American  academic  life  is  deep 
and  controversial.  In  many  areas  of  life  the 
eager  scrambling  for  military  funds  has  a 
corrosive  effect. 

"These  fellows  couldn't  get  out  of  it  if  they 
wanted  to."  said  the  multi-starred  General 
who  led  the  allied  forces  to  victory  in  Europe. 
In  the  interview,  he  was  frankly  dubious 
about  the  McNamara  Defense  Department's 
decision  to  deploy  the  anti-ballistic  missile 
system.  Five  billion  dollars  for  that  venture, 
he  said,  was  only  the  beginning. 

SIZE    AND    GROWTH 

One  of  the  obvious  things  about  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  is  the  fact  it  has 
grown  to  great  size.  The  defense  btxdget  alone 
is  aroimd  $80  billion,  the  major  item  in  total 
expenditures  creeping  toward  §150  billion. 
Defense  spending  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
last  10  years  and  is  about  40  times  what  the 
United  "states  was  spending  for  all  purposes 
a  half  century  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  inflationary  factor,  there 
has  been  a  quantum  jump  in  the  complexity 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  weapons.  An  air- 
plane has  become  a  weapKsns  system.  World 
War  n's  propeller-driven  F-15  fighter  cost  a 
paltry  $64,000.  The  F-4  Phantom  Jet  costs 
$2,100,000.  A  submarine  nowadays  is  nuclear- 
powered  and  may  be  a  platform  for  launch- 
ing mlssUes.  Nearly  everything  is  crammed 
with  prodigiously  expensive  electronics  gear. 

Late  last  October,  after  much  prodding 
from  Congress.  Defense  Secretary  Clark  M. 
Clifford  announced  a  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  building  a  "quiet"  nuclear  submarine 
with  turbine  electric  drive.  He  noted  the  new 
ship  would  cost  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000 
a  copy  compared  to  $78,000,000  for  a  Stur- 
geon-class nuclear  submarine.  Back  In  the 
dim  past,  a  World  War  II  attack  sub  could 
be  had  for  84,700,000. 

"That  all  sounds  good.  .'Vctually  they  are 
In  business  to  make  money,  and  I  am  all  for 
their  making  an  adequate  profit.  I  think 
that  is  fine  .  .  ." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Russian-born  Admiral  touched  deli- 
cate nerves.  He  charged  the  Commerce  De- 
partment with  not  enforcing  the  law  against 
business  concerns  reluctant  to  do  defense 
work.  He  spoke  of  soaring  profits,  of  busi- 
nessmen who  come  into  government  for  a 
short  time  to  learn  the  ropes,  of  the  lat. 
slick-paper  "trade"  magazines  swollen  with 
ads  of  defense  contractors. 

"Industry  will  not  police  Itself,"  he  said. 
"You  do  not  put  a  skulk  of  foxes  to  guard  the 
chickens  in  the  barnyard." 

Admiral  Rlckover's  trenchment  observa- 
tions before  various  Congressional  panels  In 
1968,  particularly  what  he  has  said  about  a 
tendency  for  big  government  to  merge  with 
big  industry,  have  provided  a  textbook  on 
ramifications  of  the  nation's  huge  military- 
industrial  complex. 

FEW     COMPANIES     INVOLVED 

The  lion's  share  of  military  business  goes 
to  a  few  companies.  In  fiscal  1968,  the  top 
100  concerns  got  $26.2  billion  or  about  67 
per  cent  of  military  prime  contracts  of 
$10,000  or  more.  Many  of  the  same  companies 
also  are  among  the  100  which,  in  1967,  re- 
ceived 93  per  cent  of  the  government's  non- 
defense  space  awards. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.  led  the  list  of  de- 
fense contractors  this  year  with  more  than 
$2.2  billion  in  awards  for  aircraft,  mLssiles 
and  ships.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  business 
went  to  the  first  25  companies.  There  Is  not 
much  turnover  among  the  dominant  firms. 
For  two  years  running.  1967  and  1968.  the 
same  five  received  prime  awards  of  more 
than  $1  billion  each. 

It  was  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
saying  farewell  in  January  1961.  after  eight 
years  in  the  White  House,  who  issued  the 
most  effective  recent  warning  about  the 
military-Industrial  complex.  The  term  evokes 
an  image  of  cabals  of  generals  and  indus- 
trialists who  sit  around  smoking  big  cigars 
and  promoting  war.  'What  Eisenhower  had 
in  mind  was  something  more  subtle. 

PROFIT    NOT    AT    FAULT 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  as  Admiral  Rick- 
over  said,  with  Industry  making  a  legitimate 
profit  on  defense  contracts.  That  is  the 
American  system.  The  difficulty  has  been  to 
prevent  waste  and  curb  excessive  profit- tak- 
ing at  times  of  national  stress.  Traditionally, 
an  odor  of  corruption  has  arisen  when  the 
arms  buildup  Is  rapid. 

In  times  past,  war  profiteering  and  graft 
have  been  much  more  blatant  than  now.  The 
Civil  War  is  a  notorious  example.  Long  and 
colorful  Is  the  history  of  efforts  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  to  root  out  boodlers  and  bring 
their  malefactions  to  light.  Defense  purchas- 
ing Is  more  sophisticated  than  it  used  to  be. 

For  reasons  nobody  has  fully  explained  to 
the  public — pterhaps  because  of  the  well-oiled 
machinery  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex against  which  Elsenhower  warned — 
Congress  and  the  Exectulve  Branch  have 
shown  reluctance  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
expansion  of  military  spending  associated 
with  Vietnam. 

Without  success.  Representative  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  a  Texas  Democrat,  made  eloquent 
pleas  this  year  that  a  special  committee  be 
set  up  to  probe  into  defense  profits.  In  the 
opinion  of  Gtonzalez,  Congress  Is  not  doing 
Its  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  insists  that 
profits  are  not  excessive — in  fact,  may  be 
running  too  low.  In  Congress,  this  viewpoint 
Is  challenged  by  Gonzalez,  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  (Dem.)  of  Wisconsin,  and  others. 
Committees  are  nibbling  at  the  question,  but 
as  yet  no  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
emerged  to  lead  the  kind  of  fighting  inquiry 
that  seizes  and  holds  national  attention. 

Back  in  1941,  when  the  United  States  was 
tooling  up  for  war,  the  future  President  Tru- 
man saw  evidence  of  waste,  favoritism  and 
profiteering.  With  little  or  no  cooperation 
from  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the 
outset,  the  Mlssourlan  managed  to  organize 
the  famed  Truman  Committee.  Originally, 
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the  Senate  allowed  him  only  $15,000  a  year 
to  finance  the  effort. 

"I  have  never  yet  found  a  contractor  who. 
If  not  watched,  wouldn't  leave  the  govern- 
ment holding  the  bag,"  Truman  told  his  col- 
leagues. "We  are  not  doing  him  a  favor  if  we 
don't  watch  him." 

Truman  was  little  known  when  his  far- 
reaching  investigation  of  the  defense  estab- 
lishment started.  He  worked  very  hard.  The 
Truman  Committee  established  him  as  fear- 
less and  forthright.  It  made  his  reputation. 
He  was  credited  with  saving  the  nation  bil- 
lions of  dollars  at  a  time  when  a  billion  dol- 
lars was  still  a  lot  of  money. 

In  the  Pentagon,  a  series  of  Defense  Sec- 
retaries from  James  Forrestal,  who  took  office 
under  Truman  in  1947,  through  Clifford  have 
tried  with  varying  success  to  achieve  order, 
honesty  and  control  in  arms  spending.  The 
most  successful  thus  far  was  the  much- 
maligned  and  brilliant  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
who  came  in  with  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
m  1961  and  resigned  early  in  1968. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Harvard  Business  School 
graduate  and  former  head  of  Ford  Motor  Co  . 
McNamara  set  up  mechanisms  to  guide  and 
brake  the  defense  Juggernaut.  He  dug  ag- 
gressively for  the  facts  with  which  he  faced 
down  generals,  admirals  and  Congress.  His 
"cost-effectiveness"  approach  Introduced  a 
new  logic.  For  the  first  time,  the  Pentagon 
seemed  to  know  where  It  was  going. 

Secretary  McNamara  had  the  Pentagon 
Tyrannosaurus  so  firmly  between  his  knees 
that  he  succeeded  in  fending  off  for  years  the 
adoption  of  new  weapons  systems  he  con- 
sidered unnecessary,  such  as  the  proposed 
new  manned  bomber  to  replace  the  aging 
B-52  fleet.  He  resisted  pressure  to  deploy  an 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  until  late  in 
1967.  when  he  yielded. 

McNamara's  successor.  Secretary  Clifford, 
has  a  different  style.  He  is  an  able  lawyer, 
tough  and  resourceful.  But  he  has  shown 
little  tendency,  in  public  at  least,  to  cross 
swords  with  the  military.  He  has  gotten 
along  with  the  military-industrial  complex 
and  concentrated  on  ending  the  war. 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Review, 

Jan.   17,   1969] 

Strong.  Steady  Pressures  Advance  Militart 

Spendino — n 

(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington. — "Mr.  President,  the  test  of 
a  weapons  system  is  not  in  what  it  does  when 
it  is  used:  it  is  whether  it  is  effective  or  not 
to  avoid  its  use.  That  is  the  real  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  weapons  system.  And  If  you 
have  one  that  is  so  effective  you  do  not  have 
to  use  it,  you  have  a  success." 

With  this  and  other  arguments,  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  (Dem.)  of  Georgia  stood 
up  m  the  Senate  last  June  and  helped  beat 
off  an  attack  on  the  Pentagon's  decision  to 
deploy  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. It  will  cost  $5  billion  for  a  starter,  and 
some  predict  it  will  cost  840  billion  or  more 
in  the  end. 

The  ABM  controversy,  as  everybody  knows 
who  follows  the  arms  race,  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  pressures  and  counter-pres- 
sures that  develop  when  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  make  up  its  collective  mind 
whether  to  Invest  in  a  new  super- weapon.  It 
revealed  the  workings  of  the  so-called  mlli- 
tary-indtistrlal  complex. 

A   BOONDOGGLE 

Some  Senators  consider  the  ABM — de- 
signed initially  to  guard  against  a  future 
missile  threat  from  Red  China — to  be  a  mon- 
strous boondoggle,  a  waste  of  money  and 
worse.  But  proponents  argued  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  setting  up  a  missile  defense, 
and  this  country  must  do  likewise.  They  won. 
An  American  .'VBM  was  as  inevitable  as  death 
and  taxes. 

In  the  never-never  land  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Senator  Russell  took  his  stand  on  high 
ground    and    left    others    to    fight    In    the 
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swamps.  Let  It  be  conceded,  he  was  saying, 
that  tbe  nation's  cost  ly  ofTenslve  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  its  new  aSM's  may  grow  obsolete, 
may  never  be  fired  lH  anger.  Not  only  Is  that 
possible.  It  Is  desirable.  It  Is  the  best  hope. 

Por  as  the  Georgian  sug^gested,  the  missiles 
will  have  failed  In  their  purpose  If  they  ever 
have  to  be  used.  Oq  that  fateful  day,  If  It 
ever  comes,  they  wlH  have  failed  to  deter  an 
aggressor  from  attacking  the  United  States. 
The  cost  of  that  fall«re,  begging  other  costs, 
will  be  the  lnclnerat)on  of  many  millions  of 
people  In  a  nuclear  Almageddon. 

In  this  context,  Ordinary  considerations 
that  argue  for  delay— such  as  economy  and 
whether  or  not  the  new  gadget  will  really  do 
Its  Job  of  destructlc^ — come  to  have  little 
meaning.  The  veteran  nunols  Republican, 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen.  followed  his  es- 
teemed colleague  In  the  debate  and  acknowl- 
edged that  war  and  Weaponry  are  matters  In 
which  Immense  sunuj  of  money  go  down  the 
drain. 

"Mr.  President,"  satd  Dlrksen  after  saying 
the  United  States  niust  keep  ahead  of  the 
Russians,  "so  long  as  there  Is  war,  let  ub 
make  up  our  minds  that  It  Is  going  to  be 
wasteful:  that  It  Is  going  to  be  extravagant." 
Dirksert  recalled  thjit  what  he  had  seen  In 
and  after  World  War 
make  him  weep.  He 
piled  up  In  cases  for 
feet  high  and  a  block 
irld  was  ever  going  to 
asked. 

ABM,  a  powerful  and 
where  with  their  pro- 
ould  not  work  against 
t-class  nuclear  power 
that  It  was  not  nec- 
fense  Is  a  good  offense. 


the  PersiJlfl  "Gulf  Coi 
n  had  been  enough 
said  be  had  seen  b 
a  distance  of  a  mile 
wide.  "Who  In  the 
drink  It?",  the  Sena' 
Senate  opponents 
eloquent  group,  got 
tests  that  the  system 
an   attack   from   a  fl: 
like  the  Soviet  Unlo 
essary,  that  the  best 


and  so  on. 

Nor  could  the  opponents  persuade  the  ma- 
jority to  wait  for  Preident  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son to  work  out  a  deal  with  the  Russians  to 
curb  ABM  deployment.  Equally  Ineffective, 
m  June  and  later,  wai  the  effort  of  the  Sen- 
ate's doves  to  show  tjiat  the  "•thin"  $5  bil- 
lion umbrella  to  ward  off  a  Chinese  missile 
was  In  fact  the  framework  for  a  (40  to  $50 


billion  defense  agali 
Soviet  threat. 

Former  Defense 
Namara  had  warned 
such  a  metamorphoslj 


the  much  more  real 

;retary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
le  nation  against  Just 
Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field (Dem.)  of  Montaha,  the  majority  leader 
who  sided  with  the  minority  against  the 
ABM,  recalled  McNam^ra's  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, given  In  the  speech  In  which  McNamara 
finally  plumped  for  t^e  "thin"  ABM  late  in 
1967.  He  quoted  McNatnara  as  follows: 

KUro    or    BCAONESS 


"There  is  a  kind  o: 
trlnsic  to  the  develi 
weaponry.  If  the  wea 
works  well — there  Is 
many  directions  to  p: 
weapon  out  of  all  pro 
level  required. 

"The  danger  in  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  be  that  pressiires  will  de- 
velop to  expand  It  In^o  a  heavy  Sovlet-orl 
ented  system." 


mad  momentum  In- 
ment  of  all  nuclear 
n  system  works — and 
strong  pressure  from 
lire  and  deploy  the 
rtlon  to  the  prudent 


vail,  as  was  the  ad- 
of  the  nation's  lead- 
tended  that  no  de- 
possible  against  the 
k  either  the  United 
on  could  launch.  As 
n  (Dem.)  of  Wash- 
scientists    can    be 


.Ml  this  was  to  no 
verse  testimony  of  so: 
Ing   scientists   who 
fense  Is  technological 
kind   of   nuclear   at 
States  or  the  Soviet 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jeic 
Ington    observed,    ev 
wrong. 

On  such  decisions  h&ng  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  multitudes  of  Americans  outside  the 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon.  With  the  piu^e- 
strings  loosed  by  the  legtslative  branch,  the 
way  was  clear  to  prepare  the  sites,  dig  the 
holes,  build  the  long-4ange  and  short-range 
anti-missiles,  construct  the  elaborate  radars, 
prepare  the  warheads,!  ^n<^  so  <3h. 
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Yet  men  like  Senator  Oeorge  McOovem 
(Dem.)  of  South  Dakota  and  Senator  Joseph 
Clark  (Dem.)  of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  de- 
feated In  the  November  election,  have  made 
determined  efforts  to  curb  the  arms  outlay. 
In  1963  McOovem  urged  a  $6  billion  cut  in 
the  defense  budget.  Traditionally,  be  has 
urged  such  a  reduction. 

COULD   BTHLD   SCHOOLS 

"Five  billion  dollars  will  not  buy  very  many 
aircraft  carriers  or  supersonic  bombers  or 
nuclear  submarines,"  he  told  the  Senate,  "but 
it  would  build  a  $1,000,000  school  in  every 
one  of  the  nation's  3,000  counties,  plus  600 
hospitals  costing  $1,000,000  apiece,  plus  col- 
lege scholarships  worth  $5,000  each  to  100,000 
students — and  still  permit  a  tax  reduction 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

Another  sore  subject  with  defense  critics 
is  the  United  States  military  assistance  and 
military  sales  effort,  which  has  been  running 
about  $2  billion  a  year.  Some  find  It  particu- 
larly distasteful  that  this  nation,  which 
stands  for  peace,  is  an  enthusiastic  vendor  of 
arms  to  other  nations.  On  occasion,  Ameri- 
can military  hardware  has  been  used  on  both 
sides  of  a  brushflre  war. 

The  temptations  Involved  in  going  along 
with  a  burgeoning  defense  outlay  are  great. 
Congressional  Quarterly,  a  respected  private 
reporting  service,  issued  a  special  report  on 
the  military-industrial  complex  last  May 
showing  the  wide  geographical  spread  of  de- 
fense installations  and  defense  payrolls  in 
this  country.  It  gave  a  breakdown  of  major 
defense  activity  in  congressional  districts. 

This  nation's  arms  outlay  leads  the  rest  by 
a  country  mile,  but  is  only  part  of  worldwide 
military  expenditures  that  In  1965  were  esti- 
mated at  close  to  $140  billion  by  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  By  contrast,  global  spending  for  pub- 
lic education  was  $116  billion  and  for  public 
health,  by  governments,  only  $46  billion. 

At  a  given  moment  in  time,  such  as  when 
people  grow  sick  of  a  Vietnam  war,  the 
clamor  for  peace  can  be  strong.  But  ordi- 
narily the  drum-beat  for  a  bigger  and  better 
military  machine  is  stronger  and  steadier. 
Much  of  the  outcry  for  weapons  reflects  genu- 
ine concern  about  the  state  of  national  de- 
fenses and  Is  not  inconsistent  with  an 
equally  genuine  desire  for  peace.  Some  of  It 
obviously  Is  sell-serving,  combining  com- 
mercial advantage  with  patriotism. 

An  Important  facet  of  the  military  lobby 
is  the  rapport  between  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  establishment,  industry  and  interested 
civilians  by  such  quasi-military  groups  of 
high  respectability  as  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, the  Navy  League.  These  organizations 
publish  magazines  and  hold  meetings  in  fur- 
therance of  defense  objectives. 

Military  "trade  ftUrs"  are  put  on  In  con- 
nection with  Washington  conferences  at 
which  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Armed 
Services  may  rub  shoulders  with  civlUan 
counterparts,  some  of  them  retired  officers 
who  have  gone  to  lucrative  Jobs  with  Indus- 
try. The  Pentagon  has  regulations  about 
the  activities  of  men  on  its  retired  list,  but 
the  rules  are  not  sabertoothed. 

A  brief  but  fascinating  glimpse  of  the 
hanky-panky  that  sometimes  goes  on  in  the 
20th  century  expense  account  world  of  de- 
fense contracting  was  offered  by  a  Con- 
gressional report  published  last  year.  It  told 
of  wheeling  and  dealing,  trips  to  Mexico,  deer 
hunts  in  Michigan.  As  Representative  Porter 
Hardy  Jr.  (Dem.)  of  Virginia  commented, 
"some  of  it  is  not  a  pretty  picture." 

But  Congress  is  not  always  in  a  position 
to  throw  stones.  Members  of  Congress  accept 
favors  and  go  on  Junkets,  too.  Congress,  as 
former  President  Elsenhower  said.  Is  Itself 
an  essential  element  of  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex. 

Most  Americans  take  it  for  granted  that 
at  this  time  in  history,  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
ing what  it  is,  the  nation  has  no  choice  but 
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to  \mdertake  gigantic  spending  for  arms.  The 
incoming  administration  of  Republican 
President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  the  outlay  at  present  levels 
or  higher.  Accepting  that,  what  should  de- 
fense profits  be?  Everybody  is  against  war 
profiteering,  but  setting  up  effective  curbs  is 
difficult. 

SUSPICION   WIDESPREAD 

There  Is  widespread  suspicion  that  the 
nation  is  not  getting  its  full  money's  worth 
from  defense  procurements  that  In  1967 
soared  to  $44.6  billion,  overshadowing  the 
Korean  War  peak  of  $43.6  billion.  The  Pen- 
tagon holds  that  Industry's  profit  from  all 
this  may  be  running  too  low  for  efficiency. 
Others  say  profits  are  too  high.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  for  sure. 

A  bizarre  fact  is  that  the  government's 
Renegotiation  Board,  which  has  the  task  of 
trying  to  recoup  excessive  profits.  Is  weaker 
now  in  personnel  and  Jurisdiction  than  it 
was  when  It  grappled  with  Korean  War  con- 
tracts In  the  l950's.  The  board  la  a  watch 
dog  without  a  bark,  a  Texas  politician  has 
said.  Congress  has  filed  down  its  teeth  and 
shortened  its  chain. 


War  Profits  Debate — III 
(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Vice  Admiral  Hyman  O. 
Rlckover  urged  Congress  this  year  to  curb 
excessive  defense  profits  by  requiring  that 
contractors  who  do  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment report  their  costs  and  profits  In  ac- 
cordance with  "a  uniform  standard  of 
accounting." 

The  peppery,  plainspoken  Admiral  has  a 
legion  of  admirers  on  Capitol  Hill  but  his 
advice  was  substantially  Ignored  when  the 
lawmakers  extended  the  enfeebled  Renego- 
tiation Act  for  another  three  years.  Congress 
did  order  a  study  of  the  uniform  accounting 
prop>osal. 

Rlckover  claims  defense  profits  have  risen 
sharply — by  about  25  per  cent  since  1963. 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford  says 
actual  profits  have  not  gone  up  and  are,  In 
fact,  lower  than  for  civilian  commercial 
work.  There  is  evidence  that  nobody,  as 
things  are  now,  knows  for  sure. 

RIDDEN  PROFITS 

It  takes  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  imder- 
st&nd  the  contractual  relationships  between 
government  and  industry,  but  the  Admiral 
cleared  the  air  somewhat  this  year  when  he 
pointed  out  that  "profits"  are  not  necessarily 
what  they  seem  to  be,  particularly  when 
based  on  data  volimteered  by  contractors 
who  may  exploit  the  figures  aa  they  choose. 

"We  must  have  standard  accounting  prac- 
tices so  that  the  government  can  learn  what 
it  actually  costs  to  make  an  article  and  what 
the  actual  profit  is,"  Rlckover  told  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

"The  way  it  Is  today.  Industry  can  change 
their  accounting  practices  at  will  and  in  any 
manner  they  wish.  And,  under  the  present 
rules  the  government  can't  object  and 
doesn't  have  the  people  to  check." 

Rlckover  pointed  out  that  profit  is  only  a 
part  of  a  company's  real  Income.  Companies 
can  charge  "overhead"  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment in  ways  that  help  them  Improve  their 
ability  to  do  commercial  work.  Additional 
profits  can  be  hidden  in  various  ways. 

"We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
cost  is  proper  or  whether  it  covers  excess 
profit,  subsidy  for  .  .  .  commercial  work,  or 
both,"  the  Admiral  explained  in  simple 
language. 

"You  have  first  got  to  find  out  what  the 
manufacturing  cost  actually  is.  Knowing  this, 
you  will  be  able  to  learn  what  the  actual 
profit  is.  Today  you  don't  know  the  cost  or 
the  profit.  We  only  know  the  total  amount 
we  pay.  We  simply  don't  know  what  we  are 
doing  .  .  ." 

It  was  Rickover's  estimate  that  the  Penta- 
gon could  have  saved  $2  billion  or  more  a  year 
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through  a  tightening  of  the  way  the  cost 
and  profit  figures  are  racked  up.  This  is  In 
excess  of  what  the  American  government 
spends  annually  on  either  foreign  aid  or  the 
domestic  anti-poverty  program. 

Under  orders  from  Congress,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  is  looking  into  the  feasibility  of  uni- 
form standards.  It  wUl  be  a  tough  Job,  and 
the  prospect  causes  pain  not  only  to  Industry 
but  to  the  accounting  profession. 

Proponents  Insist  a  greater  measure  of 
uniformity  can  be  achieved.  Cynics  among 
them  remark  that  accountants,  like  lawyers, 
have  a  vested  interest  In  keeping  their  field 
of  expertise  so  foggy  that  only  an  expert  can 
hope  to  penetrate  it. 

Testifying  In  November  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  panel  on  economy  In 
Government,  chairman  of  which  Is  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  (Dem.)  of  Wisconsin, 
Comptroller  General  Staats  pointed  to  the 
ignorance  that  prevails. 

.  .  We  know  of  no  complete  and  com- 
prehensive study  that  has  ever  been  made," 
he  said,  speaking  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  he  heads,  "on  profits  actually 
realized  by  defense  contractors." 

The  interest  In  profiteering  has  thrown 
the  limelight  on  one  of  Washington's  little- 
publicized  and  neglected  agencies,  the  five- 
member  RenegotlaUon  Board.  The  Board  has 
been  likened  to  a  goldmlner  digging  In  a 
rich  lode  with  a  peanut  hull. 

Congress  and  the  defense  lobbyists  of 
the  military-Industrial  complex  wanted  It 
that  way.  Through  successive  amendments 
since  the  board  was  authorized  In  1951,  it 
has  been  weakened  in  Jurisdiction  and  In 
personnel.  With  Vietnam  contracts  now 
flooding  in  for  review,  and  with  the  Vietnam 
defense  bulge  already  greater  than  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Korean  splurge.  Chairman 
LaviTence  E.  Hart-wig  is  getting  further  be- 
hind every  day. 

In  1953  the  Renegotiation  Board  had  742 
people  and  a  budget  of  more  than  $5,000,000 
whereas  now  It  has  only  175,  with  another  27 
authorized  reluctantly,  and  a  budget  of 
$3,000,000.  In  1955,  reflecting  the  Korean 
War,  the  board  determined  excessive  profits 
of  $167,256,288.  For  1967  the  figure  had 
dropped  to  only  $15,980,214  and  In  1968  It  was 
$23,069,748. 

A  variety  of  factors  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline. Federal  agencies  have  sharpened  up 
their  buying  habits.  There  were  economic  re- 
cessions. CongressCln  1956  raised  the  "floor" 
under  which  the  board  cannot  look,  making 
it  $1,000,000  instead  of  $500,000.  This  move, 
like  the  exemption  for  commercial  articles 
sold  to  the  government,  provided  safe  refuge 
for  billions  In  defense  transactions. 

an    18-TO-l    RECOUPMENT 

Despite  exemptions  and  other  curbs  so  ex- 
tensive that  It  looks  as  if  the  law  were  writ- 
ten bv  the  defense  lobby  rather  than  by  Con- 
gress, Hartwlg's  agency  In  1968  reviewed  more 
than  30  billion  dollars  worth  of  defense  and 
other  federal  sales.  Looking  at  reports  filed 
by  contractors,  It  determined  that  profits 
were  excessive  in  46  cases.  The  board  does  not 
make  Its  own  audits,  which  Is  one  reason  It 
can  get  by  with  a  small  staff. 

In  terms  of  paying  for  its  keep,  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  has  done  well.  It  has  spent 
about  $53,000,000  since  its  Inception  17  years 
ago  and  ferteted  out  $975,505,785  In  profits 
considered  too  high.  That  was  an  18-to-one 
recoupment.  In  addition,  the  board  has  gen- 
erated voluntary  refunds  and  price  reduc- 
tions totaling  another  $1.3  billion. 

Hartwlg's  agency  sxiflers  from  an  uncertain 
lease  on  life.  This  year  he  urged  that  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  be  extended  Indefinitely,  but 
Congress  gave  it  only  another  three-year 
lease.  As  a  temporary  agency,  unsure  of  Its 
future,  the  board  Is  exposed  to  periodic  bush- 
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whacking  by  Its  enemies  and  Is  hampered  In 
recruitment  of  career  personnel. 

As  it  Is,  the  board's  relations  with  Industry 
are  gentlemanly  rather  than  aggressive.  The 
act  does  not  spell  out  what  a  "reasonable" 
profit  Is.  There  Is  no  contract-by-contract 
survey.  Where  It  appears  the  profit  on  a 
year's  aggregate  renegotiable  dealings  Is  ex- 
cessive, the  board  gets  in  touch  with  the 
contractor.  If  they  cannot  agree,  the  issue 
may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Tax  Court. 

The  controversy  on  defense  profits  is  hard 
for  the  public  to  follow.  One  set  of  figures 
offered  to  show  that  profits  are  high  is  not 
strictly  comparable  with  another,  showing 
profits  are  too  low.  Apples  are  compared  with 
oranges,  and  kumquats  with  grapefruit  or 
watermelon. 

One  day  the  headlines  -nay  deal  with  a 
case  in  which  the  Defense  Department  Is 
paying  $312  apiece  for  plastic  knobs  that  the 
contractor  buys  for  $1.62.  On  another  occa- 
sion, as  recently  before  the  Proxmlre  panel, 
the  numbered  citizen  hears  that  the  con- 
tract for  the  giant  C-5A  transport  aircraft 
will  run  about  1.2  billion  dollars  more  than 
Its  targeted  three  billions. 

Military  procurement  obviously  Is  not 
what  It  used  to  be  when  the  Army  Quarter- 
master advertised  for  bids  on  liay,  saddles, 
beef  and  uniforms.  There  cannot  be  much 
real  competition  when  a  super-power  shops 
for  super-weapons  that  only  a  few  industrial 
giants  could  possibly  undertake — and  which, 
in  numerous  Instances,  have  never  been  made 
before  by  anybody. 

Admiral  Rlckover  complained  to  Congress 
that  five  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  buy  the 
propulsion  turbines  and  gears  for  an  air- 
craft carrier  for  about  $5,500,000  but  today 
the  price  Is  up  to  about  $10,000,000.  This 
Is  only  one  item  tucked  Into  a  nuclear  car- 
rier like  the  Nlmltz,  which  will  cost  about 
$545,000,000 — more  than  half  a  billion — or 
about  10  times  the  cost  of  a  World  War  II 
Essex-class  carrier. 

PROirrS    BIO    FACTOR 

For  the  turbines,  Rlckover  said,  the  only 
possible  contractors  are  General  Electric  and 
Westlnghouse.  He  said  the  $10,000,000  tur- 
bines would  provide  $2,000,000  profit,  or  25 
per  cent  on  cost  compared  with  10  per  cent 
previously.  The  difference  in  profit  In  five 
years  is  about  $1,500,000,  he  reported. 

Although  this  kind  of  escalation  Is  due 
partly  to  labor  and  material  costs,  Rlckover 
told  Congress,  a  rise  in  profits  has  been  a  big 
factor. 

Defense  Secretary  Clifford  wrote  a  letter 
to  Capitol  Hill  last  June  In  which  he  ex- 
plained he  found  no  basis  for  charges  of  war 
profiteering.  He  said  that  the  Pentagon  had 
been  trying  to  achieve  lower  overall  costs 
by  moving  toward  contracts  that  shift  the 
responsibility  and  risk  from  government  to 
Industry. 

In  that  context,  Clifford  maintained.  It 
was  only  fair  that  improved  profit  oppor- 
tunities be  provided  in  return  for  increased 
risk-taking  and  greater  efficiency.  He  said  the 
average  "going  in"  negotiated  profit  had  in- 
deed gone  up  since  January  1964  by  22  per 
cent,  but  the  profits  actually  realized  had 
been  disappointing. 

Unless  there  is  Improvement  in  the  future 
as  to  profits  from  the  new  type  of  contracts, 
the  Defense  Secretary  warned,  the  Pentagon 
will  be  under  pressure  to  return  to  the  old, 
less  advantageous,  less  efficient  "cost  plus" 
type  of  deal.  He  pointed  to  a  Pentagon-fi- 
nanced study  by  Logistics  Management  In- 
stitute, showing  defense  concerns  are  not  do- 
ing as  well  as  commercial  concerns. 

poLmcAL  hat  mj. 

In  September,  Senator  Proxmlre,  whose 
panel  Is  looking  Into  defense  profits,  wrote 
Clifford  that  he,  Proxmlre,  had  examined  the 
available  evidence  and  "arrived  at  a  conclu- 
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slon  the  opposite  of  yours."  He  charged  the 
Pentagon  with  paying  higher  profits  across 
the  board,  not  Just  on  high-risk  contracts. 
He  dismissed  the  Defense  Department's  LMI 
study  as  based  on  "unverified  statements" 
of  defense  contractors. 

Proxmlre  cited  Rlckover  against  the  De- 
fense Department  and  also  threw  Into  the 
struggle  a  study  by  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum, 
professor  of  economics  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Louis.  Weldenbaum'e  findings, 
contrasting  with  those  of  LMI,  were  that  de- 
fense contractors  are  making  higher  profits 
than  their  commercial  brethren. 

Defense  contractors  typically  show  a  rela- 
tively low  profit  rate  on  sales,  Weldenbaum 
said,  but  their  return  on  investment  Is  high 
because  thev  have  large  infusions  of  govern- 
ment-suppUed  capital.  The  value  of  govern- 
ment-owned equipment  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate Industry  more  than  doubled  In  the  last 
few  years,  rising  to  $14.7  billion  in  1967. 

There  Is  political  hay  to  be  made,  of  course. 
In  attacking  war  profiteers  whether  real  or 
Imaglnarv.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  D.  Morrts  defends  the  "prudent  and 
skillful  management  Job"  done  by  defense 
managers  and  defense  contractors.  He  says 
defense  procurement  Involves  15,000.000  pur- 
chase actions  a  year,  65.000  defense  person- 
nel, and  24.000  companies  with  more  than 
3,000,000  workers. 

"Fairness,  integrity,  quality  and  economy 
are  the  watchwords  of  those  who  manage 
this  vast  and  complex  process,"  Morris  says. 
Contracts  are  policed  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency,  which  has  about  4,000 
people — all  civilians — and  costs  the  govern- 
ment some  $43  million  a  year. 

What  the  layman  has  to  conclude,  after 
lUtenlng  to  those  who  argue  that  profits  are 
too  high  and  those  who  say  they  are  too  low. 
Is  that  somebody  has  to  be  wrong. 

It  may  be  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  bring  vrtth  it,  In  addition  to  an  even 
greater  enthusiasm  for  complex  military 
hardware  than  Its  predecessor,  an  effort  to 
find  out  whether  industry  gets  a  fair  profit — 
no  more  and  no  less.  However,  veteran  stu- 
dents of  the  military-Industrial  complex  are 
not  betting  on  It. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing with  the  late  Paul  F.  Schenck  will 
long  remember  him  for  his  warmth  and 
sincerity  and  for  the  sense  of  dedication 
which  marked  his  outstanding  public 
service. 

I  had  the  privilege,  on  several  occa- 
sions, of  discussing  with  our  former  col- 
league legislative  matters  in  the  area  in 
which  he  was  so  knowledgeable  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  he 
was  always  most  cooperative  and  gener- 
ous with  his  time  and  counsel. 

The  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen,  and  we  in  the 
House  have  lost  a  great  friend. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Schenck,  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Ohio  over  the  loss  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American. 
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NIXON'S  OPT  ONS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  Oj  C.  FISHER 

O^   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  M^.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  r^arks  I  include  an 
article  written  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  23i  issue  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Express.  Entitled  "Nixon's  Options 
in  Vietnam, "  the  author  advances  some 
thcught-provokingj  comments  and  raises 
some  pertinent  quastions. 

General  Eaker  is  a  widely  recognized 
authority  on  military  strategy  and  on 
the  subject  of  air  power.  His  views  are 
worthy  of  careful  s  :rutiny. 
The  article  follow  ?s: 

Nixon's  Optidns  im  Vietnam 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
■fwo  ci£m'palgn  promises,  to  seciire  peace  In 
Vietnam   and   reduci!   crime   In   the  United 
States,  appear  to  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  electloa  of  President  Nixon. 

One  of  bis  prlmaryj  concerns  and  tasks  will 
now  be  to  eliminate  tr  drastically  reduce  the 
.S.  blood  and  treasure 
000  casualties  and  $30 


the  President's  options 


and  our   Asian   alUe 
cruel  fate.  But  this 
with    his    promise   t<J 
peace.  There  is  nothK 


vast  expenditure  of 
in  Southeast  Asia — 
bUllon  last  year. 

These  appear  to 
In  Vietnam: 

He  can  admit  thdt  our  eSort  there  has 
failed,  begin  at  once  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  and  abandon  |  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  their  certain  and 
rould  not  be  consistent 
obtain  an  honorable 
ig  In  Mr.  Nixon's  back- 
ground to  suggest  thit  he  Is  indifferent  to  or 
tolerant  of  Communlit  aggression.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  land  his  principal  ad- 
visory group  are  remarkably  free  of  appeasers. 

The  new  President  ban  continue  the  policy 
of  the  Johnson  administration:  Remain  on 
the  defensive,  defend  the  South  Vietnamese 
from  Invasion  from  the  north  and  from  the 
Viet  Cong  as  best  we  (an  through  the  limited 
application  of  force,  while  sparing  North 
Vietnam  from  attack  and  hoping  to  achieve 
an  acceptable  settlenent  at  the  Paris  peace 
table. 

Nothing  which  has  occurred  in  Paris  or  In 
Vietnam  since  the  p>ace  talks  began  lends 
any  hope  that  an  hoiiorable  peace  can  come 
from  this  option.  Mors  than  7,000  U.S.  troops 
and  10.000  South  Viet)  lamese  have  been  killed 
since  the  Psirls  negot  atlons  began. 

It  should  now  be  ev  dent  to  the  most  hope- 
ful and  sanguine  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed 
to  send  his  team  to  P  arls  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vletn.iii  until  our  November 
election,  when,  he  b  :lleved.  antiwar  senti- 
ment would  force  tte  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam,  rhere  Is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  that  he  and  his  Russian  and 
Chinese  allies  have  at  andoned  their  plan  to 
unite  Vietnam  under  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Next,  Mr.  Nixon  ca  n  follow  the  example 
set  by  President  Elsei  Lhower  In  Korea.  Gen. 
Elsenhower  convinced  the  North  Koreans 
that  they  must  dlsc<  ntlnue  their  invasion 
of  the  south  and  neg  otlate  a  settlement  or 
he  would  use  our  va  itly  superior  resources 
to  destroy  their  capi  ^ity  to  continue  the 
conflict.  There  Is  an(  ither  Korean  example 
pertinent  now  In  Vie  nam.  We  trained  and 
equipped  South  Kore;  n  forces  at  maximum 
effort  and  supplied  t  lem  with  all  modern 
weapons. 

There  can  be  no  he  norable  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Vletiam  until  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  ;  md  the  provincial  po- 
lice   have    been    ade  ^uately    trained    and 
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equipped  to  deal  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese invaders  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  have  furnished  the  South  Vietnamese 
no  modern  weapons  except  M16  rifles,  and 
this  began  only  last  year.  They  cannot  de- 
fend  themselves   until   their  ground  forces 
have    artillery,    rockets,    helicopters,    trans- 
portB,    tanks    and    supporting    tactical    air 
forces.    They   must   also   have   naval   forces 
adequate  to  patrol  their  extensive  waterways 
and  defend  their  long  coastline,  vital  func- 
tions now  being  performed  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 
There  will  be  no  solution  in  Vietnam  un- 
til our  leaders  and  our  people  understand 
and   accept  reality  about  conditions   there. 
The  National  Liberation  Front  is  not  a  po- 
litical party  like  Democrats  or  Republicans 
in  this  country.  The  NLP,  the  VC  political 
leaders,  are  criminals.  In  the  Tet  offensive 
they  attacked  every  provincial  capital,  mur- 
dering more  than  30,000  unarmed  civilians. 
If  the  American  Communist  Party,  with 
arms  supplied  by  Russia,  began  hitting  our 
villages   at   night   with   rockets,   murdering 
mayors   and   police,   kidnapping  our   young 
men  for  forced  labor  and  young  women  for 
forced  prostitution,  there  would  be  no  de- 
mand in  this  country  to  admit  them  to  our 
government  or   treat   them   as   a  reputable 
political  party.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  asking  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Strangely,  it  appears  that  the  solution  to 
International  crime,  like  the  Red  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  domestic  crime,  may 
be  the  same:  Certain  and  prompt  punish- 
ment with  penalties  more  severe  than  the 
criminals  are  willing  to  pay. 
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PAITH  IN  A  STRESS  SITUATION 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  good  friend  of  mine,  Rear  Adm. 
James  W.  Kelly,  Navy  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, reported  on  a  very  moving  experi- 
ence which  I  believe  should  be  shared  by 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Tlie  text  of  his  remarks  concerned  the 
reaction  of  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo,  who  were,  appropriately  enough, 
greeted  upon  their  release  from  captivity 
by  a  Navy  chaplain,  the  first  free  Ameri- 
can they  had  laid  eyes  on  after  months 
of  Communist  torture.  What  these  brave 
American  boys  had  to  say  and  how  they 
reacted  is  beautifully  and  movingly  set 
down  by  Chaplain  Kelly.  In  reading  it 
my  own  faith  in  American  courage  and 
the  strongly  held  belief  in  God  among 
our  youth  was  lifted  to  new  heights.  I  am 
confident  it  will  do  the  same  for  any 
good  American  who  takes  the  time  to 
read  Chaplain  Kelly's  moving  account  of 
the  incident.  I  pray  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress takes  time  to  do  so. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Faith  in  a  Steess  Situation 
(A  report  to  the  American  churches  on  reli- 
gious experiences  of  Pueblo  crew,  by  Rear 
Adm.  James  W.  Kelly,  Navy  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains) 

"The  uniform  is  beautiful!  The  cross  is 

beautiful!" 

These  were  among  the  first  words  spoken 
by  the  Pueblo  crew  when  they  met  Navy 
Chaplain  Marvin  E.  Snyder,  Jr.,  at  the  base 
camp  near  Panmunjon  on  the  day  of  their 
release,  Dec.  23,  1968.  ;.l06t  of  the  men  ex- 
pressed their  Joy  of  seeing  the  chaplain  with 


a  broad  smile:  some  were  moved  to  tears. 
They  described  their  release  as  a  "miracle  " 
It  was  "an  answer  to  our  prayers."  "This  is  a 
happy  day.  We  are  going  back  to  our  wonder- 
ful country." 

Commander  Snyder,  a  Protestant  chaplain, 
and  Lieutenant  Commander  Edward  A  Ham- 
ilton, a  Catholic  chaplain,  were  part  of  the 
Escort  Team  which  met  the  Pueblo  Crew 
upon  release  and  stayed  with  them  until 
they  were  admitted  to  the  US.  Naval  Hos- 
pital, San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  chaplains  have  given  me  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  religious  experiences  of  these 
men,  and  have  reported  that  almost  to  the 
man  Protestant  and  Catholic  Crew  members 
during  their  confinement  had  moved  in  the 
direction  of  a  deeper  religious  commitment, 
greater  faith,  and  habitual  prayer  Ufe.  Their 
morale,  patriotism,  and  their  respect  for 
their  commanding  officer  and  loyalty  to  one 
another  were  an  inspiration.  This  is  a  report 
of  some  of  their  religious  experiences. 

One  of  the  Pueblo  Lay  Leaders  (person  who 
assists  his  command  in  religious  ministra- 
tions), Lt.  Stephen  Harris,  told  how  he  had 
given  up  efforts  to  have  worship  services  be- 
fore the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  since  never 
more  than  two  showed  up.  But  as  one  man 
said  of  his  captivity,  "All  we  had  left  was 
religion." 

Some  of  the  men  said  their  memories  of 
Sunday  School  days  were  dim,  but  they 
worked  together  to  come  up  with  a  reason- 
ably accurate  list  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 
Such  familiar  Scriptures  as  the  23rd  Psalm 
were  written  out  and  shared.  One  mentioned 
that  he  had  trouble  remembering  the  Ten 
Commandments  but  with  help  came  up  with 
them.  It  seems  everyone  prayed  openly  be- 
fore one  another,  although  they  had  to  avoid 
being  seen  in  acts  of  worship  by  their  cap- 
tors. 

They  had  no  Bibles  or  religious  materials. 
No  worship  services  were  permitted.  They 
were  told,  "The  Russians  shot  God  down  with 
a  rocket!" 

They  were  reprimanded  for  thanking  God 
for  their  food  (potato  soup,  rice,  and  tur- 
nips). They  were  told,  "These  are  the  gifts 
of  the  Korean  people."  One  man  when  called 
out  of  the  mess  hall  for  saying  grace  said,  "I 
was  thanking  God  for  His  blessings."  He  was 
Informed,  "Tills  is  a  mess  hall,  not  a  church. 
You  can't  pray  here."  When  one  man  mad© 
a  wooden  cross  for  his  room  it  was  kicked 
about  by  the  guards,  he  reported,  then  later 
taken  away  from  him. 

Missionaries  and  ministers  were  held  up  to 
scorn  by  the  North  Koreans.  They  presented 
a  picture  of  a  priest  sicking  his  dog  on  a 
child  and  another  of  a  missionary  branding 
a  small  boy  in  the  forehead  with  the  word 
"thief"  for  stealing  an  apple.  The  Pueblo 
men  were  told  that  every  cross  in  Korea 
was  an  .antenna  for  sending  espionage  mes- 
sages. 

A  petty  officer  related,  "I  left  religion  out 
of  my  life  when  I  Joined  the  Navy.  I  have 
a  Japanese  wife,  and  two  lovely  children  who 
Just  love  Sunday  School,  but  I  haven't  helped 
my  wife  to  become  a  Christian  or  encouraged 
the  children.  It  is  going  to  be  different  now." 
These  sentiments  were  echoed  time  and  again 
by  these  men. 

There  were  other  indicators  given  to  the 
two  chaplains  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  dur- 
ing their  captivity  and  of  their  efforts  to  keep 
their  sanity.  One  man  made  his  own  "Mo- 
nopoly" game  with  available  materials.  At 
night  they  played  "Movie  Hour."  A  man 
would  endeavor  to  relate  a  movie  he  had  seen. 
Others  would  piece  in  details.  Soon  they  be- 
came very  skilled  at  reconstruction  as  they 
probed  their  memories.  This  became  an  in- 
teresting diversion. 

According  to  one  of  the  men,  efforts  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  two  Negro  crew  mem- 
bers and  the  others  were  as  unsuccessful  as 
were  the  efforts  to  destroy  their  faith  or  sell 
communism.  This  man  said  that  his  Negro 
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roommate  v.-as  called  aside  and  told  what  a 
superior  Job  he  did  in  cleaning  the  building. 
He  saw  through  efforts  to  "butter  him  up." 
When  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated, 
the  same  man  was  taken  aside  and  given 
sympathy  for  the  terrible  treatment  which 
the  American  Negro  was  said  to  suffer.  But 
his  roommate  related  that  the  Negro  lad 
stood  up  for  his  country  and  asserted  that 
Negro  and  white  alike  enjoyed  wonderful 
freedom  in  our  country,  probably  even  exag- 
gerating the  degree  of  equality  which  the 
Negro  enjoys  in  America. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  asking  about  a  wor- 
ship service  following  their  release.  An  Army 
Jewish  Rabbi  was  made  available  to  the  two 
Jewish  members  of  the  Pueblo  Crew.  Prot- 
estant Divine  Services  were  conducted  by 
Chaplain  Snyder  and  a  Catholic  Mass  by 
Chaplain  Hamilton  at  the  121st  Army  Hos- 
pital at  7:00  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.,  respectively, 
on  the  day  of  the  release.  Almost  every  man 
attended  and  some  must  have  attended  both 
services.  One  or  two  were  involved  in  medi- 
cal procedures  and  were  not  present. 

The  following  day  a  Joint  Protestant-Cath- 
olic Christmas  Eve  Service  was  held  with 
Army  Chaplain  Morgan  of  the  hospital  Join- 
ing our  two  Navy  chaplains  in  the  service. 
Every  man  attended.  RADM  Edward  M. 
Rosenberg,  USN,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Pueblo  Escort  Team,  had  made  a  very  favor- 
able impression  on  our  two  chaplains  by  his 
personal  concern  for  the  Pweblo  Crew  and 
by  his  sincere  interest  in  religion.  He  offered 
to  participate  in  the  service  as  did  LT  Harris 
of  the  Pueblo.  A  Red  Cross  worker  sang  a 
solo.  Admiral  Rosenberg  said  of  the  service, 
"That  is  one  wonderful  Christmas  Eve  Serv- 
ice I  will  never  forget."  He  was  moved  to 
tears  during  the  worship,  as  were  others. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  the 
loyalty  and  admiration  of  the  men  for  their 
commanding  officer.  As  Captain  Bucher  en- 
tered one  of  the  dining  areas  where  Chaplain 
Snyder  was  visiting  with  the  men  as  they  ate, 
there  was  a  spontaneous  standing  ovation  for 
their  skipper. 

Perhaps  the  religious  experience  of  the 
Pueblo  Crew  during  the  long  eleven  months 
of  their  captivity  can  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing that  every  effort  to  take  away  their  faith 
in  God  only  caused  them  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  God.  Every  effort  to  subvert  their 
faith  only  caused  them  to  re-alHrm  it.  I  am 
certain  that  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  would 
want  to  give  full  credit  for  this  to  Almighty 
God. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  "FATS"  EVERETT 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  "CYE"  FEATHERLY 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 


OF   TENNESSEE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  retirement  of  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  C.  M.  'Cye  "  Featherly.  For  20 
years  "Cye,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
iaaown,  served  as  a  county  supervisor  of 
Orange  County. 

During  those  two  decades  of  distin- 
guished service,  this  dedicated  public 
oflBcial  helped  guide  our  county  through 
an  era  of  unparalled  growth  and  devel- 
opment. The  wise  counsel  furnished  by 
this  good  man  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  people  of  Orange  County. 

I  count  it  a  distinct  privilege  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  "Cye" 
Featherly  over  the  past  years,  and  know 
that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
areas  residents  when  I  wish  him  well. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  respectfully  pay  tribute 
to  Congressman  Robert  A.  "Fats" 
Everett,  whose  untimely  death  January 
26,  has  left  a  sorrowful  void  in  these  halls 
of  Congress.  He  was  loved,  respected, 
and  esteemed  by  his  colleagues,  his  con- 
stituents, his  family,  and  friends.  He  was 
indeed  a  friend  to  all,  and  this  tragic  loss 
will  be  shared  by  all. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  eulogy 
delivered  at  the  funeral  rites  of  Repre- 
sentative Robert  A.  Everett  by  the  Rev- 
erend Scott  Johnson,  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  be  incorporated  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  day,  January  30,  1969.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  this  message  so  aptly  portrays 
the  character  and  achievements  of  the 
late  Representative  Robert  A.  Everett. 
The  eulogy  follows : 

"Fear  thou  not  for  I  am  with  thee.  Be 
not  dlsmaved  for  I  am  God.  I  will  strengthen 
thee,  yea  i  will  help  thee.  Yea  I  will  uphold 
thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
ness, for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  wlU  hold  thy 
right  hand  saying  unto  thee  fear  not,  I  will 
help  thee."  (Isaiah  41.) 

A  week  after  assuming  the  Pastorate  here, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Congressman 
Everett  pledging  his  continued  Church  sup- 
port and  offering  his  personal  assistance  day 
or  night  This  characterized  Mr.  Everett's 
life.  Unselfish  service  and  untiring  helpful- 
ness. 

The  news  media  termed  It  a  rash  that  two 
years  ago  hospitalized  our  beloved  Congress- 
man. Keenly  aware  of  my  pastoral  respon- 
sibilities, I  proceeded  to  write  Mr.  Everett  In 
Jest  'garding  his  rash,  yet  assuring  him  that 
we  had  genuine  concern  for  his  physical  well- 
being.  Three  days  later,  I  received  a  letter 
thanking  me  for  my  concern.  However,  the 
burden  of  his  communication  had  to  do  with 
his  clarifying  my  salutation.  For  you  see,  I 
had  addressed  him  "Congressman  Robert 
Ashton  Everett."  He  requested  I  call  him 
"Fats,"  as  did  all  his  friends. 

This,  too,  characterized  his  life,  humility 
and  an  absence  of  pride.  He  refused  to 
change  a  Ufe-long  name  among  the  titles 
of  deserving  and  recognized  honors.  To  his 
beloved  family  and  innumerable  friends,  the 
nickname  "Fats"  described  not  so  much 
Ms  physique  as  it  pictures  his  heart. 

Magnanimous  was  his  soul  in  its  burning 
zeal  to  help  others.  Here  he  harvested  his 
deepest  satisfaction  and  his  highest  Joy, 
be  It  for  widow,  teenager,  governor,  or 
clergyman. 

The  Angle  of  Death  touched  with  angelic 
softness  our  beloved  Fats  a  little  past  the 
noon  homr  of  his  life.  However,  the  early 
hour  failed  to  rob  him  of  a  rich  and  abun- 
dant life.  He  was  to  taste  early  the  responsi- 
bilities reserved  for  those  of  more  mature 
years.  Here,  at  this  altar  In  his  early  20's, 
he  was  ordained  as  an  Elder,  the  youngest 
in  the  Church's  history.  The  year  he  re- 
ceived his  college  diploma,  he  was  elected 
to  the  court  of  his  native  county.  Yes,  life 
with  its  vision  filled  his  vessel  early,  en- 
abling its  outpouring  to  realize  comfortable 
completeness. 

Our  Jovial  giant,  our  Representative  and 
Legislator,  no  doubt  looks  down  upon  his 
assembly  with  approving  smiles  and  celestial 
Joy,    for    here    are    gathered    his    beloved 
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family,    his    sUff,    his    distinguished    col- 
leagues, and  his  cherished   fellow  men. 

The  youth  who  aspire  to  heights  of  po- 
litical achievement  in  public  service  will  in 
wisdom  study  the  life  of  this  great  political 
figure.  His  was  an  envious  position,  coveted 
by  all  who  seek  the  opinion  of  their  fellow 
men  at  the  polls.  'I he  answer  may  or  may 
not  be  unique.  Fats,  early  in  life,  sought 
voters  out  which  he  could  cultivate  as 
friends,  whereas  too  often,  others  seek  friends 
out  of  which  they  can  cultivate  voters. 

Yesterday,  while  we  mourned  his  passing, 
It  was  as  if  the  angels  shed  their  soft  tnow- 
flake  tears  to  blanket  in  white  the  purity  of 
his  native  soli.  I  like  to  think  of  this  world 
as  a  park  filled  with  frozen  lakes  for  skating, 
playgrounds,  trees  and  grassy  lawns,  mu- 
seums and  swimming  pools.  We.  like  chil- 
dren, are  privileged  to  spend  a  day  in  this 
great  park.  The  time  we  are  privileged  to 
spend  is  not  the  same  in  length,  in  light,  nor 
in  beauty.  Some  days  are  long  and  .sunlit; 
others  are  cloudy  and  .^tormy.  as  in  n  win- 
ter's tale.  Some  are  able  to  stay  only  a  few 
short  hours.  Some  must  go  home  at  noon 
while  the  sun  Is  still  shining.  For  each  of  us. 
the  moment  comes  when  the  Nurse  Death 
takes  us  by  the  hand  and  quietly  says.  "It's 
going  time  now,  my  Love  .  .  .  come,  come 
with  me." 

This  our  beloved  one  now  has  answered 
that  summons.  For  him,  the  menace  of  the 
world  has  hushed.  The  fervor  of  life  is  over, 
and  his  work  Is  done.  One  need  not  caloglze 
his  life  to  vou  who  have  known  him.  His  life 
tells  Its  own  story.  The  friendships  expressed 
here  demonstrate  his  influence.  Though  he 
never  married,  through  kindness,  helpful- 
ness, encouragement  and  love,  he  gathered 
about  him  u  family  synonomous  with  his 
stature  and  his  big  heart. 

Some  come  to  the  end  of  Ufe  filled  with 
remorse  and  regret.  "Take  my  wasted  years 
and  burv  them  with  me."  said  one.  He  had 
misused"  his  life  and  furthered  no  great 
cause  of  human  welfare,  and  buried  his 
abilities  In  cheap,  selfish  security.  OX  such 
the  Master  said,  "Thou  wicked  and  slothful 
servant,"  and  instructed  that  he  be  cast 
Into  outer  darkness. 

The  sweetest  words  which  one  can  ever 
hear  and  the  most  beautiful  benediction 
that  concludes  life,  the  most  coveted  epi- 
taph was  Christ's  fareweU,  by  these  words 
spoken  by  Jesus  when  He  said.  "Well  done, 
thy  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  all  things.  I  will  make 
thee  nUer  over  many.  Enter  thou  mto  the 
Joy  of  thy  Lord."  * 

This  one  we  honor  led  an  unselfish,  de- 
voted Ufe.  The  world  has  been  made  better 
for  his  having  lived.  Surely  the  congratula- 
tory hand  of  life's  all-wise  Judge  reaches 
out  with  the  accompaniment,  "WeU  done." 
Death  comes  to  him  as  a  friend.  We  often 
wish  in  a  chUdlsh  wonder  why  God  created 
the  universe,  and  Death  comes  to  all  of  us. 
We  too- often  feel  that  Death  Is  an  enemy 
of  Ufe,  and  not  a  friend,  but  this  is  not 
right  It  Is  the  knowledge  that  our  years 
are  limited  that  makes  them  so  precious. 
Plato  was  right  when  he  declared  that  in- 
finite Ufe  on  this  earth  for  us  human  beings 
would  not  be  desirable  even  If  It  were  pos- 
sible. Who  would  want  to  live  a  never-ending 
existence  on  earth,  through  endless  >ears  of 
struggle  and  revolution,  pain  and  worry,  con- 
flict and  labor,  with  no  possibility  of  escape? 
What  drudgery  of  day  would  never  end?  If 
vou  toU  through  the  cold  bitter  damp  day 
looking  forward  to  the  evening  shadows, 
time  moves  so  slowlv  it  seems  the  day  would 
never  end.  Then,  when  evening  Anally  came, 
how  welcome.  What  peace  and  embracing 
rest,  what  satisfied  relief,  what  a  wonderful 
friend. 

Death  came  as  a  wonderful  friend  to  this 
one  The  best  is  yet  to  be.  Death  is  only  a 
new  beginning.  It  is  like  going  to  bed  on  a 
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bleak  night  and  walking  with  the  sun  always 
shining.  Victor  Hugo,  the  French  author 
wrote,  "When  I  go  down  to  the  grave,  I  can 
say  like  many  othqrs,  I  have  finished  my 
day's  work,  but  I  catinot  say  I  have  finished 
my  life.  My  day's  vi|ork  will  begin  the  uezt 
day."  The  tomb  is  pot  a  blind  alley;  It  is 
a  thoroughfare.  It  jcloses  on  the  twilight, 
and  op>enB  on  the  dawn. 

A  giant  pine,  magplflcent  and  bold,  stood 
staunch  against  the  Eky,  and  all  around  shed 
beauty  and  grace  and  power.  Within  Its  folds, 
birds  safely  reared  their  young.  The  velvet 
ground  beneath  was  gentle,  and  the  cooling 
shade  gave  cheers  tc)  passersby.  Its  towering 
arms,  a  landmark,  stood  erect  and  unafraid, 
as  If  to  say  "Pear  ndt,  my  life's  love."  It  fell 
one  day,  where  It  Had  dauntly  stood  with 
loneliness  and  voldl  but  men  who  passed 
paid  tribute  and  8alq,"To  know  this  life  was 
good;  It  left  Its  m^rk  on  Thee."  Its  work 
lives  such  life  no  bonds 
pine,   magnificent  and 


stands  fast,  and  so  1 
can  hold,  this  glan 
bold. 

For  Fats,   life's 
adjournment.  It  w 
session.  The  rush 
the.offlcei  phone  comi 


el  has  struck  Its  final 
a  great  and  productive 
fervor  of  life  is  over; 
to  rest  in  its  cradle. 
However.  "He  Is  n^t  dead.  Why  should  we 
weep  because  he  tal<es  an  hour  of  sleep?  A 
rest  before  God's  gteater  mom,  answers  a 
new  world  Is  born,  a  world  where  he  may  do 
the  things  he  failed  In  here,  where  sorrows, 
stains,  and  disappointments  yield  to  joy, 
where  cares  and  feate  cannot  destroy.  He  Is 
not  dead.  He  hurried]  on  ahead  of  us  to  greet 
the  dawn,  that  he  might  meet  the  loved  who 
left  us  yesterday.  We|  are  bereaved,  but  weep 
not.  Hall  him  where  !afar  he  waits  for  us  on 


some  bright  star.  He 


strife  at  last  he  wins  the  prize  of  life.' 


is  not  dead.  Beyond  all 


PPC.  RUDOIPH  PEARSON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MisTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Opj  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jcinuary  30.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  M£|ryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Rudolph  Peaijson,  an  outstanding 
young  soldier  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  In  Vietnani.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  courage  and  hpnor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record:  ] 

PKAjisoif,  Cttt  GI,  Dks  In  Vietnam — Medic 
Kn.i.ET)   While   Trtii^g    To    Resctte    Soloieb 

Army  Pfc.  Rudolpbl  Pearson,  26,  of  Balti- 
more, died  January  IB  when  he  was  hit  by 
a  fragment  from  a  bobby  trap  in  Vietnam, 
the  Defense  Department  rejjorted  yesterday. 

Officials  Informed  his  family  that  Private 
Pearson,  a  medic.  wa4  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  a  wounded  soldier. 

A  native  Baltlmorqan,  he  attended  local 
schools  and  contlnuefl  his  studies  at  home 
with  LaSalle  University  extension  courses. 

Drafted  In  March,  lp68,  he  trained  at  Port 
Slam  Hoi^ton,  Texas.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
In  September  where  he  was  stationed  with 
the  9th  Infantry  Division. 

StmVIVOlS    LISTED 

A  brother,  Clarence!  L.  Pearson,  said  that 
recent  letters  from  Private  Pearson  Indi- 
cated he  "was  not  In  favor  of  the  war." 

In  addition  to  his  brother,  survivors  In- 
clude his  mother.  Mis.  Sarah  Pearson;  his 
father.  Levi  Pearson;  two  brothers,  Levi,  Jr., 
and  Raymond  Pearson;  two  sisters.  Miss 
Dorothy  Pearson  and] Mrs.  Shirley  Richard- 
son, all  of  Baltimore.  •Two  more  sisters,  Mrs. 
Emma    Rogers,    of    (SatonsvUle,    and    Mrs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHATTANOOGA'S  PROUD 
CHAMPIONS 


Frances  Anderson,  of 
Vive. 


Washington,  also  sur- 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of 
sportsmanlike  competition  and  pride  In 
achievement  is  important  in  building 
character.  The  champion  basketball 
team  of  Chattanooga's  Riverside  High  Is 
an  example  of  this.  Recently,  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  carried  a  DPI  story 
hailing  this  outstanding  group  of  athletes 
and  their  coach.  Mr.  Dorsey  Sims.  The 
success-  story  of  the  Riverside  Trojans 
is  a  case  of  hard  work  and  good  sports- 
manship combining  to  strengthen  self- 
respect  and  build  a  better  community.  I 
include  it  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Jan.  24,  1969] 

Chattanooga  RivEitsiDE  High  :  A  Key  to  One 

Team's  Success:  Pride  and  Defense 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  January  24. — "We 
don't  wear  long  hair,  we  don't  ball  up  the 
fist.  We  Just  go  out  there  and  beat  your 
brains  out  and  you  know  we're  black." 

Using  black  pride  and  coaching  skills 
picked  up  from  watching  the  pros  on  tele- 
vision, outspoken  Dorsey  Sims  has  turned 
14  Negro  youths  from  Chattanooga  Riverside 
Into  the  best  high  school  basketball  team  In 
Tennessee. 

"We  enjoy  being  the  best."  says  Sims. 

"We  work  hard  at  it.  Our  students  here 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  best." 

A  tradition 

Being  the  best  Is  getting  to  be  a  tradition 
as  far  as  Riverside  basketball  Is  concerned. 
The  Trojans,  defending  state  champions, 
have  rolled  up  45  straight  wins  and  are  16-0 
this  season. 

Since  Sims  cams  to  the  school  three  years 
ago.  Riverside  has  won  93  and  loet  only  15. 

"We  don't  make  a  lot  of  ruckus,"  the  36- 
year-old  coach  says.  "Our  boys  are  well  dis- 
ciplined and  get  haircuts.  But  they're  proud." 

Pride  and  defense,  says  Sims,  are  the  two 
reasons  Riverside  Is  a  winner.  "Pride  Is  some- 
thing you've  got  to  feel.  Our  boys  feel  It. 
They  Just  don't  believe  they  can  be  knocked 
down." 

Riverside  Is  an  all-Negro  high  school,  but 
has  been  competing  for  several  years  with 
both  white  and  Negro  athletic  teams  In  the 
State  In  accord  with  a  ruling  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Secondary  Schools  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Sims  believes  his  squad  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  white  teams. 

"The  Negro  athlete  has  something  to  prove. 
In  a  black  athlete,  appreciation  runs  a  Uttie 
deeper.  Once  he  gets  a  taste  of  success  and 
the  bright  lights  he  wants  to  keep  on 
winning." 

Sims,  who  was  a  quarterback  In  college, 
has  little  prior  basketball  experience.  "I  went 
to  coaching  clinics,  read  books  and  studied 
the  pros  playing  on  TV.  Then  one  day  It  all 
began  to  faU  into  place,"  he  says. 

DEFENSE   "key" 

"Defense  Is  the  key.  Our  defense  goes  for 
the  other  team's  strong  point.  We  try  to  bust 
up  their  bread  and  butter."  The  tactic  works 
well  for  the  Trojans. 

However,  Riverside  also  knows  how  to  score 
and  Is  averaging  more  than  70  points  per 
game  this  season.  The  Trojan  gunners  have 
hit  as  high  as  82  per  cent  of  their  shots  from 
the  field. 

Trojan  basketball  Is  crowd  pleasing  and 
draws  as  many  as  5,000  fans  for  a  game, 
white  fans  as  well  as  Negroes.  "People  come 
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to  see  us  play  not  because  we're  black,"  says 
Sims,  "but  because  we  play  good  basketball. 

"Our  boys  do  some  fantastic  shooting  and 
ball  handling  for  high  school.  And  we  don't 
put  anybody  to  sleep  with  the  stall. 

"Everybody  expects  us  to  win,"  the  coach 
says,  "but  we're  not  getting  fatheaded.  If  you 
get  fatheaded  you  get  beat." 


THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  include  a  great 
and  inspiring  speech  delivered  before  the 
Memphis  Optimist  Club  by  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Holloman,  director  of  the  division  of  fire 
and  police  in  the  city  of  Memphis. 

Mr.  Holloman  is  an  outstanding  advo- 
cate of  law  enforcement  with  equality 
and  justice.  He  Is  a  proud  American,  a 
courageous  citizen  and  public  servant 
who  reminds  all  of  us  of  our  greatness 
as  a  nation  and  challenges  us  to  meet 
the  challenges  forced  upon  us  by  apathy, 
permissiveness,  and  a  willingness  to  sit 
by  and  watch  our  most  sacred  institu- 
tions destroyed. 

Mr.  Holloman "s  remarks  follow: 

Tre  Heart  of  America 

(By  Prank  C.  Holloman,  director,  Division  of 
fire,  and  police,  Memphis,  Tenn.) 

I  am  sick  and  tired — and  all  of  us  should 
be  sick  and  tired — sick  and  tired  of  a  "Fat 
Cat"  society,  which  has  never  had  it  so  good, 
economically  and  materialistically,  refusing 
to  become  Involved  and  concerned  with  the 
concerted  efforts  now  being  made  to  destroy 
our  American  way  of  life; 

Sick  and  tired  of  non-involvement  of  citi- 
zens who  watch  women  raped,  men  assaulted, 
people  drown,  old  people  bleed  to  death  be- 
fore their  very  eyes  v^thout  raising  a  finger 
and  who  practice  every  trick  to  escape  Jury 
duty,  court  ap{>earances  in  the  Interest  of 
Justice  and  otherwise  avoid  civic  duty  and 
decent  behavior; 

Sick  and  tired  of  litter  on  the  streets,  vio- 
lations of  traffic  laws,  and  everyday  public 
discourtesies  which  reflect  a  lack  of  citizen 
discipline; 

Sick  and  tired  of  parents  and  others  who 
refuse  to  practice  self-discipline  and  fall  to 
Impose  discipline  on  those  for  whom  they 
have  a  parental  or  moral  responsibility; 

Sick  and  tired  of  the  complacency  and 
apathy  reflected  In  the  failure  of  citizens  to 
register  and  to  vote  and  who  permit,  without 
protest,  their  elected  represenatives  In  the 
executive.  Judicial  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  to  represent  themselves  and  not 
the  people: 

Sick  and  tired  of  the  attitude  of  business- 
as-usual,  while  the  great  heritages  of  Amer- 
ica are  being  pulled  down  on  our  heads; 

Sick  and  tired  of  compromise  as  practiced 
by  individuals,  and  by  national  leaders  as 
reflected  by  the  capture  of  The  Pueblo  and 
its  crew  on  the  high  seas  and  the  subsequent 
failure  to  forcibly  effect  its  release; 

Sick  and  tired  of  the  prevalent  disrespect 
for  authority  and  Its  teaching  to  the  youth  of 
America; 

Sick  and  tired  of  the  screams  of  police 
brutality  while  there  is  no  concern  for  police 
fatality; 

Sick  and  tired  of  national  leaders  who 
decry  that  "some  preach  fear,  fear  of  our- 
selves, as   twenty   years  ago  they  preached 
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fear  of  alien  communism.  The  threat  they 
say  is  the  criminal  stranger  among  us :  Crime 
in  the  streets"  while  every  thinking  American 
knows  It  is  the  threat  of  the  criminal  among 
us  that  would  destroy  America  today  Just 
as  the  alien  communist  of  yesteryear  would 
have  done  but  for  those  preachments; 

Sick  and  tired  of  national  political  leaders 
who  claim  "law  and  order"  is  a  bad  phrase 
and  is  only  used  by  many  to  conceal  their 
opposition  to  Civil  rights  advances  and  "can- 
not be  had  by  a  slogan  or  a  stick"; 

Sick  and  tired  of  people  who  cry  for  law 
and  order  and  safe  streets  but  blanche  at  the 
mention  of  the  cost  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment officers  a  decent  Income,  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  adequate  personnel  and 
equipment  to  win  the  battle  of  crime  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  homes  of  America; 

Sick  and  tired  of  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Court  decisions  that  give  all  the  rights  to  the 
accused  and  few.  if  any,  to  the  accuser  and 
society  and  on  technicalities  turn  loose  on 
society  rapists,  murderers,  thieves  and 
burglars: 

Sick  and  tired  of  ridiculously  low  appear- 
ance bonds,  or  no  bonds  at  all,  for  confirmed 
criminals  who  benefit  by  being  repeatedly 
released  to  continue  their  depredations  on 
society  and  law  abiding  citizens; 

Sick  and  tired  of  courts  that  give  criminals 
a  slap  on  the  wrist  for  "resisting  arrest"  when 
police  officers  put  their  lives  on  the  line  and 
!n  many  Instances  lose  them; 

Sick  and  tired  of  abuses  in  the  parole  and 
probation  systems  which  permit  hardened 
criminals  to  be  released  to  victimize  society 
by  do-gooders  who  think  all  criminals  are 
merely  misguided  victims  of  our  social  order; 
Sick  and  tired  of  extortion  and  blackmail 
practiced  by  a  small  criminal  minority 
through  the  use  of  fear  and  Intimidation  un- 
der the  cloak  of  any  type  of  cause; 

Sick  and  tired  of  Intolerance  In  the  name 
of  tolerance,  whatever  the  cause; 

Sick  and  tired  of  a  small  percentage  of  a 
minority  that  preaches  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  democracy  In  all  history  by  burning, 
looting  and  sniping,  while  no  nation  In  his- 
tory has  ever  given  Its  people  a  standard  of 
living  better  than  few  ever  thought  possible, 
while  millions  starve  to  death  in  other  coun- 
tries; 

Sick  and  tired  of  white  minority  groups 
who  think  and  preach  that  the  color  of  one's 
skin  determines  If  he  is  a  first  class  or  second 
class  citizen,  and  would  deny  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all — regardless  of  race,  creed  or  eco- 
nomic status; 

Sick  and  tired  of  rag-a-tag,  dirty,  filthy  and 
foul-smelUng  hippies  and  ylpples  who  refuse 
to  accept  any  responsibilities  in  our  society 
and  who  preach  that  one  should  obey  only 
the  laws  with  which  he  or  she  agrees; 

Sick  and  tired  of  so  called  freedom  of 
speech  or  Intellectual  freedom  that  decries 
decency  and  advocates  filthy  four  letter  words 
as  proper  expression  of  "Ideas"; 

Sick  and  tired  of  filthy,  lascivious  and 
smutty  movies  and  books  which  are  fiaunted 
before  the  youth  of  our  communities  and  na- 
tion and  permitted  to  stay  there  by  a  per- 
missive and  complacent  public; 

Sick  and  tired  of  government  hand-outs 
and  give-away  welfare  programs  which  en- 
courage and  perpetuates  laziness  and  rewards 
lack  of  Industry  and  refusal  to  work  and 
earn  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow; 

Sick  and  tired  of  national  church  organi- 
zations who  Judge  without  facts  the  actions 
of  law  enforcement  officers  and  condemn  po- 
lice brutality  as  a  sweeping  Judgment  of  all 
police  officers,  then  proceed  to  condemn 
American  military  efforts  against  communism 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  assume  a  position  as 
labor  organizations  in  involvement  in  purely 
labor  disputes; 

Sick  and  tired  of  churches  acting  as  social/ 
clubs  Instead  of  agencies  for  religious  revival 
in  America,  and  who  draw  a  circle  to  include 
the  respectable  of  the  community — but  ex- 
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elude  the  sinners,  the  drunks,  the  prosti- 
tutes, the  thieves  and  the  "undesirables"  who 
might  contaminate  the  congregation; 

Sick  and  tired  of  parents  and  adults  con- 
demning and  criticizing  the  teen-agers  of 
America  in  an  effort  to  assuage  their  own  de- 
linquencies, when  It  Is  obvious  the  hope  of 
America  lies  with  our  teen-agers,  who  in 
general,  are  better  than  we  were  at  that  age 
and  are  better  citizens  than  we  are  today; 
Sick  and  tired  of  a  small  percentage  of  the 
teen-agers  who  give  all  teen-agers  a  bad 
name,  and  the  vast  majority  of  teen-agers 
who  permit  a  small  percentage  to  get  away 
with  It; 

Sick  and  tired — sick  and  tired — of  the  gen- 
eral unconcern  of  so  many  for  the  future  of 
our  great  Country  and  who  refuse  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  go  to  work  to  restore  It  to 
what  it  was  when  our  forefathers  handed  It 
to  us; 

Sick  and  tired  of  godlessness  and  mate- 
rialism, which  are  eating  away  the  very 
moral  fiber  of  America; 

Sick  and  tired  of  the  flag  of  America  be- 
ing defiled,  spit  upon,  burned  and  dis- 
graced—and people  who  pledge  allegiance  to 
it  who  really  don't  know  what  they  pledge, 
or  really  mean  it; 

Sick  and  tired  of  America  being  In  the  gut- 
ters and  sewers  of  Indecency,  expediency,  un- 
morallty,  dishonesty,  lawlessness  and  crime 
when  she  should  be  in  the  stars  of  morality, 
integrity,  honesty  and  decency  where  she 
belongs  as  "One  Nation  Under  God;" 

Sick  and  tired  of  an  America  that  forgets 
God— because  God  might  forget  America. 

On  a  recent  Jet  plane  flight,  I  was  capti- 
vated with  the  wondrous  beauty  of  America. 
Super- highways  appeared  as  narrow  ribbons 
and  highways  and  roads  as  shimmering 
threads;  small  communlUes  as  groups  of 
Pearls  as  white  house-tops  reflected  the  sun. 
Lakes  and  rivers  looked  to  be  expanses  of 
diamonds  reflecting  the  brlUlant  sunUght. 
The  green  patches  of  cultivated  fields 
blended  with  the  brown  uncultivated  pas- 
tures as  they  framed  themselves  into  squares 
and  rectangles.  The  green  of  the  woods  and 
forests  reached  up  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky 
as  if  to  splash  these  nattiral  colors  in  defi- 
ance of  the  man-made  color  schemes.  What 
splendor— what  beauty— what  charm— I 
thought  of  the  face  of  America!  The  strains 
of  "America,  the  Beautiful"  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  my  memories.  For  moments  I  was 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  my  country— my 
nation — My  America. 

I  thought  of  my  nation — not  one  of  streets, 
highways,  architectural  wonders,  lakes,  for- 
ests, plains,  mountains  and  deserts — but 
rather  as  a  warm,  breathing  being — a 
mother— yes,  the  motherland.  A  being  with 
a  heart,  a  soul,  and  blood  coursing  through 
her  veins.  A  being  of  churches,  PTA's,  civic 
clubs,  people  of  all  races:  Negro,  Whites, 
Poles,  Italians  and  Greeks — a  nation  of  all 
religions:  Methodist,  Catholic,  Jewish,  Bap- 
tist and  Presbyterian.  A  being  of  Individuals 
with  pride,  decency,  liberty  and  freedom.  A 
being  of  people  fiercely  Jealous  of  her  sacred 
heritages  of  Integrity,  morality,  honesty  and 
truth.  A  warm  being  of  Captain  Colin  Kelly's, 
Abraham  Lincoln's,  Thomas  Jefferson's,  Un- 
known Soldiers,  Henry  Clay's  and  Patrick 
Henry's.  A  war  being  with  ancestral  pioneers 
who  fought,  bled,  died,  sweated  and  wept,  to 
carve  out  of  a  wilderness  a  Nation  of  liberty, 
freedom  and  Justice  to  all.  I  thought  of  a 
nation  that  breathes  and  sighs,  that  laughs 
and  cries,  that  shares  and  cares,  that  Is  hum- 
ble in  victory — defiant  In  war. 

And  then  in  the  silence  of  It  all,  I  abruptly 
was  brought  to  realities  as  I  remembered 
what  I  had  left  on  earth — a  nation  of  law- 
lessness, permissiveness,  unmorality,  expedi- 
ence, dishonesty,  complacency  and  compro- 
mise. I  remembered  that  ours  is  a  nation  of 
33/4  million  serious  crimes  being  committed 
each  vear,  with  crime  Increasing  some  20'^> 
a  year,  and  9  times  as  fast  as  our  population. 
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I  remembered  that  ours  Is  a  nation  of  filth, 
smut,  lasclvlousness  and  Indecency  as  re- 
fiected  by  the  movies,  books  and  paperbacks 
fiooding  our  society  and  homes  and  directed 
towards  the  minds  of  our  youth.  I  remem- 
bered the  compromise  of  our  nation  that  per- 
mitted one  of  our  ships  to  be  captured  on  the 
high  seas  by  a  5th  rate  nation  while  we  stood 
by  without  rescuing  It  and  its  crew,  but 
rather  wrung  our  hands  and  tried  to  ■diplo- 
matically" arrange  a  ransom  for  its,  and 
their,  return.  I  remembered  a  nation  whose 
chvirches  do  not  draw  a  circle  to  include  the 
poor,  the  evil,  the  sinful,  the  social  outcasts. 
I  thought,  as  I  looked — the  face  of  America 
has  not  changed — only  her  heart  has 
changed. 

What  has  happened  to  my  nation— what 
has  happened  to  her  people — where  are  the 
citizen  disciplines  and  prides— where  the 
courtesies  and  the  decencies — where  the  old- 
fashioned  patriotisms? 

I  thought  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  state- 
ment as  he  proudly  walked  out  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  and  said  to  the  gathered 
crowd  "you  have  a  Republic,  if  you  can  keep 
It." 

And  then  as  I  thought — I  remembered  the 
youth  of  America  in  whose  hands  the  future 
of  our  Nation  rests.  I  knew  them — the  vast 
majority — who  are  better  citizens  than  we 
were  at  their  age.  and  who  are  better  citi- 
zens than  we  are  today.  I  knew  they  dreamed 
of  an  America  of  decency.  moraUty,  Integrity, 
honesty  and  truth.  I  knew  they  dreamed  of 
"One  Nation,  under  God."  and  a  nation  not 
in  the  filth  and  dirt  and  lawlessness  and 
crime  and  indecency,  but  a  nation  in  the 
stars  where  our  God  Is.  And  I  knew,  as  I 
smiled,  that  there  is  where  our  Nation  be- 
longs and  that  these  young  people  will  reach 
for  the  stars  and  will  hold  the  stars  with  one 
hand  and  will  reach  vrith  the  other  hand  and 
pull  America  up  where  she  belongs. 

Through  the  smoke  and  mist  of  a  nation 
staggered  with  crime  and  lawlessness,  unsafe 
streets  and  riots,  I  could  see  that  the  flag  was 
still  there  and  will  once  more  proudly  wave 
in  the  breeze.  And  I  knew  that  my  genera- 
tion will  somehow  shake  itself  of  its  lethargy. 
its  complacency,  permlsslvene.ss.  compromise, 
apathy  and  unconcern  and  put  its  arms  on 
the  shoulders  of  our  youth — and  march 
proudly  together  again  beneath  the  banner 
of  the  greatest  and  grandest  Nation  of  all 
history — America — "One  Nation  Under  God!" 


LEES  OP  THE  WINE 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  has  recently  cr.  its  editorial 
page  cited  a  product  of  my  State.  I  will 
refrain  from  any  comments  at  this  time 
as  I  feel  the  Star  very  appropriately 
states  the  case.  Accordingly,  at  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  share  the  editorial  with 
you  and  my  colleagues: 

Lees  of  the  Wine 

As  It  was  in  so  many  other  ways.  1968 
turns  out  to  have  been  a  disastrous  year  lor 
wlne-maklng  in  Europe,  according  to  reports 
from  the  Common  Market's  cellarage  divi- 
sion. The  sun  didn't  shlna  enough,  there 
was  too  much  rain,  grapes  rotted  on  the  vine 
and  there  will  be  no  great  Burgundies  or 
Hocks  of  1968. 

That,  however.  Is  only  the  bubble  at  the 
brim  of  the  beaker  of  bitter  wine  being 
quaffed    by    the    Industry    over    there.    The 
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In  patronage.  There 
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approaching  greatnesi 

If     present     Europ  e. 
America  may  yet  became 
to    old-fashioned 
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Ufs  Italy,  and  the  Italians 
don  t   need   grapes   to 
jurrent  prosecution  are 
purveyors  of  50  million 
sugar  and  artificial 
of  vino.  That  kind 
confidence  and  Ital- 
to  beer  as  a  mealtime 
in  .sight  when  a  few 
straw  cradle  for  the 
by  plastic.  Clearly, 
'?lth  plastic  on  the  out- 
can  oc  the  Inside  as 
s  happened, 
of  others'  misfortune, 
save  our  native  Amerl- 
and  New  York  un- 
stormy  weather,  still 
and  steadily  gaining 
s  not  .in  ordinary  wine 
be  equalled  in  America 
wines  rise  to  something 

an     trends     continue, 
an  exporter  of  wine 
Europeans    who    cannot 
I  not  drink  beer. 


GOV.  avereLl  harriman 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 


OF    NWV    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Mr.  HAJJLEY.  M  ' 
take  this  opportunity 
many  colleagues 
deep   respect    and 
American,  and  one 
men    ever    produc 
States — Gov.  Averel 

For    over    two 
Harriman  has  beer: 
American  life.  He 
dential  Cabinet:  h« 
bassador  to  England 
Ambassador  to  Ru&ia 
Ambassador  at  Lar  [e 
the  chief  negotiatqr 
served  as  Governor 
Mr.  Speaker.  Averei: 
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fellow  Amer 
well  and  unstinting  y 

As  he  retires  froqi 
to  offer  him  the 
the  people  of  New 
sional  Dist;  ict.  Mort 
I  want  to  make  a 
Haniman — that  he 
It  is  my  fondest 
his  memoirs,  that 
vigorous  pace  he  ha= 
years,  and  that  he 
in  public  and  to  sptak 
issues  which  confropt 
world. 

It  is  given  to  few 
tine  likes  of  Aver  ell 
the  beneficiaries  ol 
dedication.  We  wish 
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A  KINDER  VERDICT  ON  L.  B.  J. 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  London  Economist,  one  of  the 
earliest  efforts  to  appraise  the  policies 
and  record  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, only  SVz  days  after  the  President 
left  oflQce.  The  perspective  of  less  than  a 
week,  of  course,  is  limited  but  already 
the  soundness  of  the  administration's 
policies,  particularly  from  the  broad 
view,  shape  up  well  under  rational  and 
objective  judgment.  Doubtless  many  such 
assessments  will  be  made,  particularly  as 
time  brings  many  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration efforts  to  fruition.  This  first 
PKjst-administration  analysis  may  well 
foretell  a  historical  judgment  which  will 
place  the  Johnson  government  among 
the  greatest  and  most  responsible  in 
modern  liistory.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
A  Kinder  Verdict  on  L.  B.  J.? 

London. — On  Monday  Lyndon  Johnson 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  historians  he  Is 
so  worried  about,  and  the  historians  will  be 
kinder  to  him  than  his  contemporaries  have 
been.  There  have  been  very  few  American 
Presidents — Harry  S.  Truman  Is  the  only 
other  one  In  this  century — who  have  so 
plainly  had  to  wait  until  they  were  out  of 
office  before  they  could  hope  lor  an  objective 
assessment  of  their  Presidency. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  reason  for 
this.  Mr.  Johnson's  weaknesses,  which  are 
obvious  ones,  are  largely  weaknesses  of  styls. 
of  manner  and  of  tactics.  It  is  these  things 
that  have  scratched  the  nerve-ends  of  the 
men  who  have  had  to  work  with  him.  and 
write  about  him.  He  would  have  been  Judged 
more  generously  if  he  had  been  blander,  or 
wittier,  or  more  self-deprecating,  or  more 
transparent;  in  fact,  if  he  had  been  almost 
anything  except  the  leathery,  convoluted  and 
ruseful  old  Texan  he  Is. 

The  result  is  that  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries have  failed  to  do  Justice  to  the 
aims  which  he  set  himself,  and  which  to  a 
fair  extent  he  has  achieved,  because  of  their 
obsession  with  the  manner  in  which  he  went 
about  it.  It  has  been  the  Judgment  of  men 
too  deep  among  the  trees  to  see  the  wood.  Mr. 
Johnson  will  have  to  wait  lor  the  men  of  the 
19703  to  deliver  a  more  detached  verdict;  and 
their  verdict  is  likely  to  be  that  he  was  a 
much  better  President  than  most  people  yet 
realize. 

The  gods  were  good  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  his 
way  to  power.  They  gave  him,  in  Texas,  the 
best  sort  of  springboard  Into  national  politics 
for  a  man  of  his  populist  temperament;  in 
the  Senate,  they  gave  him  the  ideal  forum 
for  his  particular  type  of  political  skill;  and 
in  1963.  with  the  assassination  of  John  Ken- 
nedy, they  ga%-e  him  the  key  to  the  White 
House  in  the  only  way  in  which  that  key 
might  have  come  to  a  Southerner.  But  once 
he  had  got  to  the  top  the  gods  withdrew  their 
favor. 

The  mid- 1960s  have  been  an  abominably 
but  unavoidably  difficult  period  for  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  period  in  which 
the  countxies  of  Western  Europe  had  re- 
covered from  the  destruction  of  the  second 
world  war  well  enough  to  produce  at  least 
one  sustained  rebellion  against  the  American 
leadership  of  the  1940s  and  1950s.  As  it 
happened,   the   rebel   was   Gen.   Charles  de 
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Gaulle,  but  if  he  had  not  tried  It  somebody 
else  probably  would  have.  This  was  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  much  greater  revulsion 
in  Eastern  Europe  against  Russia's  far  more 
brutal  domination  of  that  half  of  the  con- 
tinent pushed  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
back  into  a  neo-Stalinist  conservatism,  and 
thereby  made  a  Russian-American  under- 
standing harder  to  achieve.  The  mid-1960s 
brought  the  challenge  by  Southeast  Asia's 
Communists  to  the  point  where  the  United 
States  either  had  to  fight  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia  or  accept  its  exclusion  from  most  of 
the  area. 

Above  all,  these  years  saw  the  slow  eman- 
cipation of  the  Negroes  in  America  iUelf 
come  to  its  moment  of  crisis:  the  moment 
when  the  lid  had  been  unscrewed  Just  enough 
for  passive  resistance  to  turn  Itself  into  a 
violent  assertion  of  rights.  All  these  things 
would  have  happened  whoever  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  Mr.  Johnsons 
bad  luck  that  he  was  there  when  they  hap- 
pened. 

The  historians  will  almost  certainly  decide. 
that  the  main  decision  of  Mr.  Johnson's  for- 
eign policy  was  the  right  one.  He  saw  that 
the  combination  of  a  pugnacious  China  and 
an  increasingly  quiescent  Russia,  which  is 
how  Russia  looked  until  last  August,  required 
two  quite  different  policies  for  the  two  parts 
of  the  Communist  world.  President  Kennedy 
had  half-seen  this,  but  he  had  not  carried 
it  through  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Ken- 
nedy's preoccupation  with  de  Gaulle's  threat 
to  the  unity  of  the  Western  alliance  led  him 
into  a  search  for  a  nuclear  partnership  with 
Germany  that  would  probably  have  ruled  out 
the  hope  of  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Johnson  saw  the  danger,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. He  decided  to  ignore  de  Gaulles 
rebellion,  in  the  belief  that  It  would  even- 
tually collapse  out  of  its  own  weakness;  the 
events  of  the  last  year  suggest  that  his  belief 
was  sound.  He  decided  that  an  agreement 
with  Russia  was  more  important  than  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  Germans,  and  dropped 
the  plan  for  a  fleet  of  nuclear-armed  sub- 
marines with  the  Germans  aboard.  The  full 
flowering  of  this  new  policy  came  in  October. 
1966.  when  Mr.  Johnson  in  effect  offered  to 
accept  the  status  quo  in  Europe  in  return 
for  Russian  co-operation  in  other  matters. 
He  could  not  foresee  then  that  the  liberal 
movement  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  Czechoslovakia,  was  going  to  pro- 
duce a  panic-stricken  relapse  into  obscuran- 
tism in  Russia  itself.  It  did,  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  policy  now  depends  on  how 
long  the  new  obscurantism  in  Russia  lasts. 
Yet  is  remains  true  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
policy  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  West  can 
actively  encourage  Russia's  return  to  some 
kind  of  normality.  If  Russia's  leaders  realize 
that  before  it  is  too  late.  President  Nixon 
may  gather  the  crop  that  Mr.  Johnson  sowed. 
But  the  other  side  to  the  search  for  an 
understanding  with  Europe's  Communists 
was  resistance  to  the  overt  expansionism  of 
the  Asian  Communists.  It  Is  clear  that  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  made  a  number  of 
tactical  miscalculations  when  they  sent  an 
American  army  to  Vietnam  in  1965.  They 
overestimated  what  the  American  advantage 
In  firepower  could  achieve  In  a  terrain  like 
Vietnam's.  They  therefore  underestimated 
the  length  of  time  North  Vietnam  could  go 
on  fighting. 

Their  long-term  aim  was  the  creation  of  an 
American-Asian  community  that  could  bal- 
ance the  power  of  China  as  the  American- 
European  community  has  balanced  the 
power  of  Russia  In  the  last  20  years:  but  they 
found  themselves  fighting  m  Vietnam  before 
they  had  worked  out  how  such  a  community 
was  to  be  constructed  in  the  very  different 
environment  of  backward  and  bickering 
Asia. 
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That  is  why  Mr.  Johnson  left  office  not 
knowing  whether  the  second  half  of  the  for- 
eign policy  will  survive  him.  The  next  couple 
of  years  will  decide  that.  But  at  least  Mr 
Johnson  has  kept  alive  the  poeslblUty  that 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  play  more 
than  a  spectator's  part  In  what  happens  on 
the  southern  periphery  of  the  Asian  Com- 
munist world.  It  is  still  possible  that  South 
Vietnam  will  emerge  from  the  war  under  a 
non-Communist  government.  The  United 
States  has  established  a  position  in  Thailand 
which  It  may  be  able  to  use  even  If  South 
Vietnam  falls. 

The  effort  has  cost  the  Americans  a  great 
deal,  and  it  has  cost  Mr.  Johnson  the  Pres- 
idency. But  if  he  had  not  made  the  effort, 
and  if  South  Vietnam  had  collapsed  in  1965, 
the  probability  is  that  much  else  in  South- 
east Asia  would  be  in  the  melting  pot  today, 
and  that  the  Russians  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
would  be  in  there  stirring  the  pot.  His  choice 
in  1965  lay  between  two  appalling  options. 
The  one  he  chose  still  seems,  on  balance, 
likely  to  be  the  less  appalling  In  the  long 
run. 

In  his  Asian  policy,  and  in  hU  dealings 
with  Russia.  Mr.  Johnson  has  pursued  the 
logic  of  the  policies  started  by  his  immediate 
predecessors  What  he  has  done  In  the  United 
States  itself  has  deeper  roots.  History  will 
probably  decide  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  not 
been  a  great  innovator,  but  it  will  have  to 
recognize  his  talents  as  the  Great  Completer. 

The  America  he  has  had  to  deal  with  Is  a 
country  in  transition  between  the  last  stages 
of  the  old  sort  of  Industrial  .society  and  the 
first  stages  of  a  new  kind  of  society,  which 
will  be  as  different  from  the  industrial  so- 
ciety we  have  known  In  the  19th  and  20th 
Centuries  as  this  industrial  society  was  from 
the  rural  societies  that  preceded  It. 

Mr.  Johnson  deserves  to  be  remembered  as 
the  man  who  made  It  possible  for  the  tall- 
end  of  the  American  population  to  catch  up 
with  the  benefits  of  the  Industrial  society 
while  the  vanguard  was  pushing  on  into  the 
new  world  ahead.  The  communities  of  the 
left-behind — above  all.  the  Negro  poor — have 
now  been  provided  with  laws,  if  not  always 
much  more  than  the  bare  laws,  that  give 
them  a  chance  to  narrow  the  gap  that  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  others.  In  this  sense  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  the  latest,  and  perhaps 
even  the  most  successful,  one  of  the  great  re- 
formers of  the  American  liberal  tradition.     . 


LOBBY  AGAINST  MY  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
forces  were  at  work  yesterday  to  deny 
my  people  their  party  seniority  and  sup- 
posedly to  embarrass  me. 

Indicative  of  the  vendetta  promoted  to 
single  me  out  as  a  cause  celebre  by  the 
extreme  left  is  a  wire  misdirected  to  my 
office,  which  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

January  28,  1969. 

Hon. , 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  Council  feel  very  strongly  that 
Representative  John  R.  Rarick  of  Louisiana 
should  be  denied  his  seniority  at  the  roUcall 
vote  Wednesday.  Jan.  29,  1969. 

Warren  T.  Corbin. 
Director,  Community  Action  Program. 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  SCOUTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
once  again  my  very  high  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
who.  on  Febniary  7,  will  begin  their  na- 
tional week  of  celebration.  I  must  admit 
that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  put  into  words 
the  enormous  pride  and  affection  I  feel 
for  this  organization  which  for  almost 
six  decades  now  has  provided  construc- 
tive outlets  for  the  diverse  and  always 
magnificent  energy  of  the  American 
boy. 

The  theme  for  Scout  Year,  1969,  is 
"Scouting  rounds  a  guy  out."  The  Boy 
Scout  movement  was  founded  with  this 
policy  in  mind  and  its  basic  purpose  and 
outline  has  remained  unchanged.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  program  is  or  nas 
ever  been  inflexible.  I  know  of  no  ether 
organization  more  adaptable  or  more 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  youth  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  an  intensely  per- 
sonal experience  for  a  boy.  I  know.  I 
was  a  Boy  Scout.  It  is  an  experience 
that  one  retains.  It  is  an  experience  that 
is  relived,  especially  on  the  day  when 
a  young  Cub,  marching  in  his  first  pa- 
rade, casts  a  sideways  grin  at  his  proud 
family  on  the  sidewalk.  I  know  about 
that,  too. 

The  boy  sees  Scouting  as  a  game  of 
fun,  adventure,  and  fellowship.  His 
world  becomes  an  exciting  and  impor- 
tant world  of  hikes  and  trails,  tents  and 
ropes,  messkits  and  sleeping  bags,  songs 
and  jokes,  campfires  and  smoke,  plus 
the  best  burned  potatoes  and  limp  bacon 
this  side  of  Heaven. 

Adults,  too.  look  upon  Scouting  as  a 
game — but  as  a  game  with  a  purpose. 
With  this  in  mind  Scout  leaders  strive 
to  develop  character,  health,  mental 
alertness  and  manual  skills,  teamwork, 
self-reliance,  and  the  desire  and  abiUty 
to  help  others.  Thus  the  boy  is  prepared 
for  his  responsibilities  as  a  man. 

The  lesson  of  citizenship  is  early 
learned  and  when  his  Nation  calls,  the 
boy — the  Scout,  can  assume  responsi- 
bUities  far  beyond  his  years.  During 
periods  of  crisis  the  full  resources  of 
Scouting  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
our  countrj'.  The  Scout  is  ready.  He  has 
responded  to  every  request  made  by  his 
Government  in  the  past  from  salvage 
collections  to  victory- gardens,  and  will 
answer  again  when  called. 

The  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  We  know  about  the 
hikes,  the  jamborees,  the  collection 
drives,  and  wildlife  conser\ation.  But 
these  activities,  and  they  are  fine  ones,  do 
not  alone  round  the  guy  out.  What  then  is 
the  success  of  Scouting?  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  it  is  giving  the  Scout  a  code. 
It  is  teaching  him  about  a  thing  called 
honor.  It  is  teaching  him  fair  play,  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  the  other  in- 
gredients of  good  citizenship.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Scout  symbolizes  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  living.  The  boy  v.'ho 
spends  his  hoiu's  in  Scout  work  will  not 
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be  the  one  who  is  caught  throwing  rocks 
at  passing  cars  or  school  windows.  Nor 
will  he  be  a  part  of  a  street  gang  looking 
for  trouble.  Scouting  has  taught  him  val- 
ues and  discipline — Scouting  has  round- 
ed him  out. 

Four  million  boys  in  our  country  are 
committed  to  the  principles  of  Scout- 
ing. Truly  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  one  of  our  biggest  assets  and  on  the 
eve  of  their  59th  year  I  wish  them  con- 
tinued good  fortune  and  success. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  SEC- 
TION  6(A)  OF  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
ACT  

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or    TEXAS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  amend  section  6ia)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  for  ratemaklng 
purposes  under  sections  4  and  5  of  that 
act.  to  .cive  effect  to  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  in  deter- 
mining the  utility  plant  and  related  re- 
serve for  depreciation  components  of  the 
rate  base  of  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  the  one  which 
I  introduced  on  August  2,  1967,  except 
that,  as  we  are  now  in  1969,  the  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
give  effect  to  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  would  run  from  and 
after  December  31.  1968,  instead  of  from 
and  after  December  31.  1966.  This  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  current  bill, 
like  its  predecessor,  seeks  no  retroactive 
adjustments  for  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line industry  for  the  damage  done  to  it 
tiius  far  by  inflationary  trends  not  prop- 
erly allowed  for  in  the  ratemaking  proc- 
esses of  the  Commission.  Instead,  the 
bill  merely  establishes  an  approach  to 
appropriate  adjustments  for  the  industry 
for  inflation  in  the  future. 

I  shall  not  undertake,  at  this  time,  to 
reiterate  at  length  the  detailed  explana- 
tion of  this  proposal,  nor  the  reasons  for 
it.  which  are  set  forth  fully  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113.  part  16, 
pages  21110-21112.  But  I  deem  it  desir- 
able briefly  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  the  following 
facts:  The  period  of  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  since  I  last  introduced  this  pro- 
posal has  brought  forth  a  wealth  of  new 
factual  developments  which  further  sub- 
stantiate the  need  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  facts  v.hich  I  presented  on 
August  2.  1967.  ran  only  through  calen- 
dar 1965.  Those  which  I  shall  now  present 
run  2  full  years  later,  through  calendar 
1967.  Within  a  month  or  2  at  lonpest, 
this  record  of  the  facts  can  and  will  be 
brought  forward  through  calendar  1968. 

Just  to  capsule  the  Lmportance  of  these 
recent  developments,  the  rate  of  con- 
sumer price  inflation  averaged  annually 
3.3  percent  durui?  1965-68,  3.5  percent 
during  1966-68,  and  v,as  4.2  percent  from 
1967   to   1968.   Yet  the   Federal   Power 
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Commission  still  refuses  to  make  any 
allowance  for  inflfitlon  in  its  treatment 
of  prices  receive^  by  the  gas  pipeline 
companies;  in  fadf  these  prices  are  lower 
now  than  they  wire  in  1965  or  1968. 

The  natural  gas  pipeline  Industry,  with 
investments  of  mftny  billions  of  dollars, 
employing  many  thousands  of  people, 
and  servicing  the  whole  Nation  with  a 
vital  commodity  $t  unusually  low  com- 
petitive costs,  hasi  been  for  some  years, 
and  now  is,  confronted  by  ever-increas- 
ing economic  and  jdnancial  dlfSculties. 

Comparing  the  lieriod  1960-67  with  the 
previous  period  19p3-60,  the  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  in  the  net  physical 
volume  of  sales  by  the  major  pipeline 
companies  has  declined  from  8  to  5 
percent,  even  though  our  national  eco- 
nomic growth  In  yeal  terms  was  almost 
twice  as  high  during  the  later  period 
as  during  the  earlier  period. 

Held  back  by  adverse  trends  in  in- 
come axid  other  factors,  the  annual  vol- 
ume o£  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment by  the  major  natural  gas  pipeline 
companies  reglstened  virtually  no  change 
from  1960  to  196T  while  U.S.  industry 
at  large  increase<^  this  type  of  invest- 
ment at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8.1 
percent  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  net  in- 
come after  taxes,  umong  the  major  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline!,  declined  from  11.4 
percent  during  1£  53-60  to  4.9  percent 
during  1960-67.  Ir  sharp  contrast,  dur- 
ing the  later  period,  the  average  annual 
increase  in  profit]  after  taxes  was  8.5 
percent  for  all  U.i3.  industries,  9.1  per- 
cent for  total  mtiiufacturing,  and  9.7 
percent  for  public  utilities,  transporta- 
tion, and  communl  :ation. 

Reflecting  the  reaction  to  these  unfa- 
vorable trends,  on  the  parts  of  prudent 
and  knowledgeabl !  investors,  the  com- 
mon stock  prices  oi  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines have  lagged  substantially  behind 
those  of  the  public  utilities,  the  com- 
bined stock  averaga,  and  the  capital  goods 
stocks  average. 

Another  factor  l)earing  down  oppres- 
sively upon  the  industry  has  been  the 
tremendous  upward  spiral  of  interest 
rates,  with  only  minor  interruptions, 
since  1952.  This  tas  had  an  unusually 
severe  impact  upoi  the  gas  pipeline  in- 
dustry, because  traditionally  and  con- 
tinuously its  bonded  indebtedness  shows 
an  unusually  if  not  uniquely  high  ratio  to 
its  capital  and  suiplus,  and  to  its  total 
assets.  It  is  estimated  that,  from  1953 
through  1967,  rising  interest  rates  alone 
have  imposed  adflitional  costs  of  far 
above  $600  million  upon  the  industry. 

Squeezed  on  all  :  ronts  and  relieved  on 
none,  the  industrj ,  after  meeting  fixed 
costs,  has  not  hac  enough  left  over  to 
pay  equity  investors  a  fair  competitive 
rate  of  return,  aid  to  retain  enough 
earnings — in  addlilon  to  its  borrowing 
capacities — to  invest  adequately.  Thus, 
the  industry  has!  not  been  achieving 
enough  fundamental  expansion  of  pri- 
mary investment  to  bring  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  mdustrial  and  house- 
hold consumers  tile  great  cost  benefits 
which  gas  ofifers.  It  1966 — I  shall  supply 
later  data  when  ajvailable — the  average 
fuel  cost  per  season  for  the  average  home 
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competitive  fuels  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
lower  by  from  32  to  75  percent  in  De- 
troit; lower  by  12  to  53  percent  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  lower  by  22  to  30  percent 
in  the  case  of  two  of  the  three  competi- 
tive fuels  in  Seattle;  lower  by  33  to  57 
percent  in  Memphis;  and  lower  by  38  to 
71  percent  in  Atlanta. 

Basically,  there  ha&  been  and  still  is 
one  towering  reason  for  these  adverse  de- 
velopments, so  unfavorable  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  related  allowable  rates  of 
return  to  a  rate  base  composed  princi- 
pally of  the  depreciated  original  cost  of 
plant  and  equipment  used  and  useful  in 
serving  the  public,  without  allowance  for 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  But  this  concept  of  regulation  de- 
veloped and  has  validity  only  when  there 
is  general  expectancy  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  will  remain  rea- 
sonably stable.  But  actually,  locking  at 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  which  is  the 
most  meaningful  measurement  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar— the  use  of  industrial  or  wholesale 
price  indexes  would  not  essentially  alter 
the  picture — the  average  annual  advance 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  been  1.9 
percent  during  1948-68,  1.9  percent  dur- 
ing 1958-68,  2.6  percent  during  1963-68, 
and  3.5  percent  during  1966-68,  and  was 
4.2  percent  from  1967  to  1968. 

The  vast  preponderance  of  American 
enterprise  has  been  able  to  adjust  itself 
to  this  inflationary  trend,  and  to  live 
under  it.  We  all  know  that,  if  dollar  in- 
comes had  not  been  able  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  price  change,  economic  stagna- 
tion and  depression  would  have  resulted. 
But  the  pipeline  companies  have  not  been 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  make  this  adjustment.  From  1960 
to  1967,  their  prices  declined  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  0.8  percent,  even  while 
the  average  annual  rate  of  advance  in 
prices  was  0.2  percent  for  public  utilities 
in  general.  0.7  percent  for  all  U.S.  in- 
dustries. 0.8  percent  for  total  manufac- 
turing. 0.7  percent  for  industrial  prices, 
and  1.7  percent  for  consumer  prices. 
From  1967  to  1968,  there  was  a  further 
slight  decline  in  gas  prices,  while  con- 
sumer prices  rose  4.2  percent. 

Let  me  conclude  with  just  a  few  ex- 
amples to  round  out  the  picture.  In  1968, 
the  total  operating  income  of  the  major 
gas  pipeline  companies  stood  at  $717.5 
million.  It  has  been  professionally  esti- 
mated that  this  total  operating  income 
was  $177  million,  or  almost  20  percent, 
below  the  total  needed  to  enable  these 
companies  to  deal  equitably  with  in- 
vestors, attract  sufQcient  Investment 
capital,  expand  plant  and  equipment 
adequately,  and  provide  optimum  service 
to  an  optimum  number  of  individual  con- 
sumers. It  is  further  estimated  that,  by 
1970,  If  current  regulatory  practices  con- 
tinue and  the  average  annual  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
held  to  only  2  percent  a  year — which  Is 
the  best  any  of  the  experts  expect — the 
operating  income  received  by  the  major 
pipeline  companies  in  1970  will  be  $244.5 
million  short,  or  more  than  22.4  percent 
short,  of  the  level  required  for  these 
sound  purposes  in  that  year. 

The  proposal  contained  in  the  bill 
would  have  a  very  small  impact  upon 
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prices  paid  by  consiuners.  To  lllustraie, 
if  the  Consumer  Price  Index  showed  an 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  2  per- 
cent for  10  years,  the  cost  of  gas  per 
season  for  the  average  home  in  a  number 
of  representative  cities  examined,  under 
the  adjustment  formula  provided  in  the 
bill,  would  increase  only  5.9  percent  over 
the  10-year  period,  representing  an  aver- 
age annual  increase  of  less  than  0.6  per- 
cent. In  the  10th  year,  the  average  cost 
per  week  to  the  residential  consumer — 
spread  over  a  year  of  52  weeks — would 
be  only  from  6  to  17 '/^  cents  higher- 
depending  upon  the  city — representing 
an  average  increase  in  weekly  costs  from 
year  to  year  of  only  0.6  to  1.75  cents  in 
the  various  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  should  be  stablilized  over  the 
next  10  years,  the  bill's  proposal  would 
by  its  very  terms  not  be  invoked,  and 
would  have  no  effect  upon  price  levels. 

The  bill  I  am  now  Introducing  is,  as  I 
explained  more  fully  on  August  2,  1967, 
a  genuinely  conservative  approach  to  the 
correction  of  these  difficulties. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  scheduled  for 
committee  hearings  without  delay  and 
that  it  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 


A  TRIBUTE   TO   WILLIAM  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  United  States  can  hardly  pay 
greater  tribute  to  a  man's  abilities  than 
by  requesting  his  services  repeatedly  and 
in  varying  highly  responsible  capacities. 
This  tribute  has  been  paid — and  Justly 
so — innumerable  times  to  William  Aver- 
ell  Harriman.  No  man  since  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  has  held  so  many 
Government  positions.  Mr.  Harriman's 
career  has  been  long  and  impressive.  His 
name  has  been  familiar  in  Democratic 
Party  councils  since  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  The  son  of  railroad  baron  E.  H. 
Harriman,  young  Averell  became  £in  in- 
vestment banker  and  successful  business- 
man after  earning  his  B.A.  at  Yale  in 
1913.  While  serving  in  1933  as  chairman 
of  the  board  for  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
he  was  recruited  to  Government  service 
by  Roosevelt  aid  Harry  Hopkins.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  distinguished  himself 
admirably  in  the  service  of  four  Presi- 
dents. His  diplomatic  experience  spans 
the  entire  cold  war  period,  making  him 
an  Invaluable  source  of  experience. 

This  experience  began  with  a  high  po- 
sition In  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  role  in  the  lend-lease  ne- 
gotiations with  Great  Britain  In  1941. 
He  soon  became  Minister  and  later  Am- 
bassador to  both  the  Court  of  St.  James 
and  to  Moscow.  Dvu-lng  the  late  forties, 
he  accompanied  President  Roosevelt  to 
Yalta  and  Teheran,  and  Truman  to  Pots- 
dam. From  1950  to  1951,  he  served  as 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  a  po- 
sition assumed  after  a  2-year  term  as 
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Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Harriman's 
concern  with  peace  and  the  post-war 
development  of  Europe  account  for  his 
early  participation  in  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  his  position  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Europe  under  the  Economic 
Cooperative  Act. 

With  the  change  of  administrations  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Harriman  directed  his 
career  to  national  and  then  State  poli- 
tics. Prom  1951  to  1953  he  served  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
and  in  1954  was  elected  to  a  4-year  term 
as  Governor  of  New  York. 

On  behalf  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, Harriman  conducted  the  delicate 
Geneva  negotiations  which  led  to  a 
cease-fire  in  Laos.  He  served  as  a  Presi- 
dential observer  during  the  Sino-Indlan 
border  war  and  the  Kashmir  dispute.  In 
1963,  he  headed  the  successful  test-ban 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  At 
the  same  time,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Far  East,  1961- 
63  and  then  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  in  1963-65.  In  1967, 
Mr.  Harriman  received  the  distinguished 
honor  award. 

The  brilliance,  style,  and  remarkable 
achievements  of  Mr.  Harriman  have 
made  him  something  of  a  legend  in 
Washington.  At  77  he  is  a  match  for 
most  men  half  his  age.  His  enthusiasm 
and  stamina  enable  him  to  undertake 
dlfBcult  assignments  on  short  notice. 
Endowed  with  the  ability  to  demolish  his 
opponent's  arguments  with  terse,  trench- 
ant statements,  he  has  earned  himself 
the  affectionate  title  of  "the  crocodile." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  after 
more  than  30  years  In  the  service  of  his 
Government,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  whose  contribution  to  American 
world  politics  Is  virtually  unmatched. 


THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

On  June  17, 1963,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  however,  saw  fit  to 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  Congress,  op- 
pose the  specific  instructions  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  revoke 
a  fundamental  right  of  evei-y  American. 

One  of  the  most  precious  freedoms,  the 
freedom  of  religion,  has  been  callously 
swept  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
freedom — so  very  significant  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  placed  It  as  the  cor- 
nerstone to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has  been 
crushed  by  the  voices  of  nine  men.  Nine 
men  whose  ears  are  unable  to  hear  the 
clear,  resonant  voice  of  America.  Nine 
men  who  stand  directly  in  the  path  of 
American  principles  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stand  here  today,  I 
feel  the  strong  influence  of  religious  free- 
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dom  in  every  action  of  this  body.  Our  ses- 
sion was  opened  today — just  as  It  is 
opened  every  day,  with  a  prayer  by  our 
Chaplain.  A  prayer  to  inspire  and  guide 
us  as  we  strive  to  find  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  direct  activities 
of  this  Congress,  you  stand  under  the 
marble  arch  with  the  words  emblazoned 
In  gold  for  all  to  see— In  God  We  Trust. 
As  I  stand  at  the  rostrum,  I  take 
strength  from  the  statue  of  Moses  as  he 
looks  down  upon  me  and  the  Members  of 
this  House.  From  Moses,  we  received  the 
code  that  has  guided  civilization. 

On  January  9,  Astronauts  Borman, 
Lcvell,  and  Anders  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  following  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  dangerous  and 
historic  mission  of  Apollo  8.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  stressed  on  that  most  momentous 
occasion  that  "the  prayers  of  cotmtless 
millions  of  persons  were  with  them — ^the 
astronauts."  While  the  Apollo  8  crew  re- 
corded many  firsts  in  space  history, 
Commander  Borman  saw  fit  to  empha- 
size before  the  Congress,  and  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nine  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
the  strength  and  Inspiration  that  the 
crew  gained  from  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  while  In  orbit. 

The  lesson  Is  clear.  Let  us  resolve  to- 
day that  our  youth  who  are  In  attend- 
ance at  public  centers  for  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education  have  their 
first  freedom  imder  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  reinstated.  As  the 
U.S.  Congressman  for  the  Third  District 
of  Texas,  I  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America — and  I  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  see  our  Constitution  go  unheeded. 
One  body  of  government,  and  one  body 
only,  has  the  right  and  duty  to  legislate 
for  these  United  States.  That  body  is  the 
Congress — a  body  of,  by,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  feel  It  most  Im- 
perative that  all  those  who  would  learn 
in  America — must  have  the  basic  free- 
dom to  learn  of  the  God  in  whom  we 
trust. 

With  God's  guidance,  we  built  this 
Nation,  and  through  prayer  and  God's 
blessings  we  are  going  to  build  for  a 
stronger  America  for  our  children's 
future. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  REMAINS- 
CONFRONT  IT— DON'T  RUN 
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by  Alan  and  would  like  to  offer  the  edi- 
torial entitled,  "The  Responslbihty  Re- 
mains— Confront  It— Don't  Run"  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record. 
The  RESPONSiBiLrrT  Remains — Confront 
It — Don't  Rttn 
The  recent  national  elections  will  bring 
many  new  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
work  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  peo- 
ple have  been  elected  to  serve  as  responsible 
leaders  and  decision-makers  for  the  next 
two  to  six  years.  We  would,  therefore  hope 
their  first  decision  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  their  residence — and  schools  for 
their  children— is  carefully  made.  If  they  are 
to  Improve  and  propose  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  of  the  Federal  City,  then 
their  living  within  the  city,  Itself,  Is  as  much 
a  requirement  as  it  Is  a  responsibility. 

We  are  continually  reminded  tha'  public 
service  demands  facing  the  challenge.  There- 
fore, by  removing  one's  self  from  the  situa- 
tion— such  as  seeking  "refuge"  In  Washing- 
ton's suburban  communities — wUl  not  prove 
anything  but  failure  to  meet  the  duty  of  a 
public  servant.  Plenty  of  ink  has  been  put 
to  paper  about  our  public  schools  and  the 
poor  Image  they  generally  reflect.  However. 
If  the  new  Congress  intends  to  raise  this 
image,  sending  their  children  to  -county  and 
private"  schools  will  certainly  not  be  very 
constructive. 

We  hope  Mrs.  Agnew,  who  stated  in  the 
summer  she  would  prefer  sending  her  chil- 
dren to  the  Montgomery  County  Schools  be- 
cause "the  schools  there  are  excellent",  has 
had  a  change  of  mind.  Oovemor  Agnew  was 
not  elected  to  "take  from"  the  system  but 
rather  to  "put  into"  the  system.  It  la  the 
people  who  help  to  make  good  public  schools. 
Surely,  Vice-President  Elect  Agnew  is  will- 
ing to  lend  his  prestige,  energies,  and  talents 
in  this  direction.  Only  by  investing  his  chil- 
dren can  he  help  make  D.  C.  schools  excel- 
lent" for  us — and  himself. 

Any  one  of  us  can  choose  a  school  that 
might  already  have  an  "excellent"  image — 
Justifiably  or  unjustifiably.  We  want  to  In- 
volve ourselves  In  our  own  and  make  It  an 
"excellent"  one.  too.  Perhaps  all  It  needs  is 
the  support  of  those  who  "run  away"  to  look 
for  perfection  elsewhere. 

Governor  Agnew  was  elected  by  the  people 
on  a  platform  to  help  cure  urban  Ills.  Here 
he  has  an  excellent  place  to  start.  We  hope 
Mrs.  Agnew  changes  her  mind.  We  dont  need 
to  seek  something  someone  else  has  buUt — 
but  rather  someone  who  can  stay  home  and 
add  to  our  own  structure. 

The  point  here  is  that  responsible  leaders 
must  not  run  away  from  those  problema 
which  are  "everyone  else's  but  theirs".  It  is. 
above  all,  their  Job  not  to  criticize  but  to 
confront. 


ARMY  TELLS  BOY  ABOUT  HIS 
FATHER 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  called  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  Western  Breeze, 
which  Is  the  paper  of  the  Western  High 
School  located  at  35th  and  R  Streets, 
NW.,  here  in  the  District  of  Columoia. 
The  editorial  was  written  by  Alan  Bal- 
dinger,  a  student  at  the  school,  and  dem- 
onstrates the  growing  concern  of  our 
youth  about  the  problems  facing  the 
Nation's  Capital. 
I  share  some  of  the  concerns  expressed 


HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^'TATI\^ES 
Thursday.  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  occasion, 
many  times,  to  call  upon  our  military 
services  for  many  acts  of  assistance  re- 
garding members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  am  sure  answering  these  many  in- 
quiries often  becomes  an  onerous  task, 
but  It  Is  a  task  which  our  armed  services 
meet  with  skill,  dedication,  and  hu- 
manity. 

An  inspiring  human  story  concern- 
ing the  Army's  attitude  toward  a  ques- 
tion, not  from  a  Congressman,  but  from 
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a  13-year-old  bof.  Is  told  in  today's  is- 
sue of  the  Watshington  Post,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Diary  colunm  by  Willard  Clopton, 
Jr.,  and  Mike  Causey. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  rpay  find  inspiration  in 
the  Army's  apprpach  to  a  schoolboy's 
question,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  story 
in  the  Record  at  t  ils  point : 

Akmt  Tells  B<iy  About  His  Fatheh 
(By  Willard  Cloptcn  Jr.  and  Mike  Causey) 
Next  time  Junioi  tosses  out  a  what-dld- 
you-do-ln- the- war- Daddy  question,  be  care- 
ful not  to  confuse  your  service  record  with 
tliat  of  Sgt.  Alvln  Tork.  Your  offspring  can, 
and  Just  might,  check  your  story. 

Such  an  Inquiry  arrived  at  the  Pentagon 
not  long  ago.  A  grateful  father  credited  tlie 
Army's  quick  respcnse  to  It  for  saving  hU 
Image.  This  la  what  lappened : 

A  letter  addressel  "U.S.  Army,  Washing- 
ton" came  into  thu  Pentagon  mallroom.  It 
was  from  a  13-yeai-old  Belleville,  N.J.,  boy. 
He  said  he  had  lea /ned  that  his  father  had 
lied  about  his  wartlj  ne  exploits,  and  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  ab(  ut  It. 

The  IxTy,  whose  fl-st  name  is  Michael,  said 
hla  father  had  alwa;  s  told  him  he  worked  on 
the  Alaska  highway  during  the  war.  Michael 
thought  that  was  jretty  great.  He  told  his 
friends  and  classmal  es. 

Then  one  day  at  school,  the  question  of 
the  Alaska  highway  came  up.  Michael  told 
the  young  substltjte  teacher  about  hla 
father's  wartime  s<  rvlce.  and  got  a  horse 
laugh  from  the  teacl  ler. 

The  Army  was  basy  fighting  during  the 
war.  the  teacher  advised,  and  dldn  t  have 
time  to  build  roads  In  Alaska.  He  said  that 
civilian  contractors  had  built  the  highway, 
and  Implied  that  the  father  was  probably 
picking  up  cigarette  butts  at  some  Army  post 
during  the  hostllltlei. 

Michael  was  cruslied,  and  put  the  freeze 
on  his  bewildered  father. 

Finally,  Michael  wrote  the  "U.S.  Army"  and 
asked  what  was  going  on.  Instead  of  getting 
lost  in  the  bureaucnitic  paper  mill,  the  letter 
woiind  up  on  the  deik  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth 
G.  Wlckham.  He's  the  Army  adjutant  gen- 
eral. Wlckham  told  his  aides  to  check  it  out. 
The  clvlUan-mlll  ;ary  team  pulled  the 
Alaska  file,  and  star«d  looking  for  a  private 
who  worked  up  th  ;re  26  years  ago.  They 
found  him. 

Wlckham  then  seat  a  letter  to  Michael, 
suggesting  that  he  n  ad  a  book  on  the  Alaska 
highway.  He  said  thit  Army  records  showed 
that  Michael's  father  was  where  he  said  he 
was  when  he  said  he  was.  and  referred  to  the 
"great  accompllshme  nt  of  the  men,  including 
your  father,  who  bu  It  the  Alaska  highway." 
The  General  closed  his  letter  by  saying: 
"I'll  also  hope  that  with  this  information 
In  hand,  you  will  ag  ree  that  your  father  did 
not  He  to  you.  I  think  that  an  apology  to 
him  will  not  be  too  (  mbarrasslng  for  you." 

Not  long  afterwarc  ,  Michael's  father  wrote 
to  say  that  all  was  w  >11.  He  thanked  the  gen- 
eral and  the  corre  ipondence  and  records 
team  for  taking  time  to  run  down  a  problem 
that  could  have  been  treated  as  trivial. 
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Nations  scientific  community.  I  recall 
that  during  the  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon 
had  some  forceful  statements  to  make 
about  what  role  scientific  research  and 
development  would  play  in  his  adminis- 
tration. 
He  said : 

Research  and  development  should  be 
among  the  highest  priorities  in  any  national 
budget,  and  thixt  is  .viierc  it  will  be  in  the 
next  Administration. 

I  think  his  actions  since  the  election, 
and  particularly  in  the  past  10  days,  have 
proven  that  he  does  indeed  hold  a  high 
regard  for  and  deep  interest  in  research 
and  development. 

First,  he  appointed  the  distinguished 
president  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Dr.  Lee  DuBridgc,  as  his  Scien- 
tific Adviser.  I  have  already  had  a  chance 
to  chat  with  Dr.  DuBridge  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Washington  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  eminent  scientist  will  have  a 
creative  and  forceful  impact  on  the  scien- 
tific posture  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Second  was  the  President's  decision  to 
ask  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  to  continue  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, a  post  he  has  so  ably  filled  since 
1961.  I  am  personally  delighted  at  this 
decision  because,  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  have  come  to  know  Dr. 
Seaborg  well  over  the  past  8  years  and 
have  the  highest  regard  for  his  ability, 
vision,  and  leadership. 

And  in  asking  Chairman  Seaborg  to 
continue  his  public  service.  President 
Nixon  gave  him  a  full-speed-ahead  order 
on  one  of  the  most  exciting  scientific 
projects  yet  proposed  in  the  atomic 
energy  field.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
proposal  to  create  a  new  deepwater  har- 
bor at  Cape  Keraudren  in  western  Aus- 
tralia. I  do  not  think  I  need  remind  the 
scientific  community  how  refreshing  it  is 
to  see  a  national  administration  move  so 
decisively  ahead  on  a  major  scientific 
program. 

In  less  than  a  week  following  the  Aus- 
tralian Government's  formal  request  for 
U.S.  cooperation  on  the  Cape  Keraudren 
project,  the  AEC's  Plowshare  program  to 
develop  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives is  moving  ahead  with  an  excitement 
and  a  sense  of  urgency  that  only  positive 
leadership  from  the  'White  House  can 
generate.  And  I  might  add  as  a  long-time 
supporter  of  the  Plowshare  program,  this 
is  indeed  a  welcome  change. 

I  can  only  compare  this  quick  response 
to  the  reply  I  received  from  the  former 
administration's  Budget  Bureau  on  Jan- 
uary 17 — 3  days  before  President  Nixon 
took  oflBce.  They  were  responding  to  a 
letter  I  wrote  President  Johnson  on  De- 
cember 27  regarding  the  Cape  Keraudren 
project. 

Their  reply  was  that  the  proposal  was 
"worthy  of  further  study  '  but  "prema- 
ture." And  this  despite  their  acknowledg- 
ment that  a  former  request  from  the 
Australian  Government  was  expected  in 
a  matter  of  days. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  President 
Nixon  has  proved  that  despite  bureau- 
cratic bungling  and  "Washington  redtape, 
the  Federal  Government  still  has  vital- 
ity and  the  ability  to  move  quickly  when 
it  has  a  mind  to. 
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I  am  certain,  Mr.  C5peaK.er,  mat  the  first 
10  days  of  the  Nixon  administration  are 
a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  the 
scientific  community,  which  makes  such 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  national 
well-being. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  carried 
a  fine  stoi-y  on  Dr.  Seaborg,  which  fol- 
lows : 

Nixon  Retains  Seaboro  as  Chairman 
OP  AEC 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  since  1961,  will 
continue  In  that  position  In  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Seaborg  conferred  with  President  Nixon 
late  yesterday  and  told  reporters  afterward 
that  the  President  had  asked  him  to  stay 
on  and  he  had  agreed  to  do  so. 

His  present  term  as  an  AEC  member  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  1970. 
_  Meanwhile,  the  White  House  announced 
that  the  President  Is  nominating  George  B. 
Hansen,  former  Idaho  congressman,  as  dep- 
uty undersecretary  of  agriculture  for  con- 
gressional relations. 

Hansen  served  two  terms  In  the  House, 
from  1965  through  last  year.  He  was  de- 
feated as  a  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Senate  from  Idaho  in  November. 

Nixon  also  nominated  Fred  J.  Rus.^ell  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  former  president  of  the 
Welser  Lock  Co.  and  owner  of  numerous 
apartments  and  real  estate  projects,  as  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

MEETS   SECtTRITT    COtJNCII. 

The  President  was  meeting  with  his  Na- 
tional Security  Council  today,  for  the  third 
time  within  a  week,  as  he  seeks  to  develop 
policies  In  various  areas  of  Intern-itlonal 
concern. 

The  NSC  meeting  today  was  called  pri- 
marily for  discussion  of  how  soon  the  new 
administration  should  seek  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

Seaborg  said  the  President  told  him  he 
would  visit  the  AEC  headquarters  In  Ger- 
mantown,  Md.,  probably  some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary, for  a  full  briefing  on  the  entire  range 
of  the  commission's  program. 

During  their  discussion  yesterday,  Seaborg 
said  Nixon  expressed  great  Interest  in  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses, 
partlctUarly  in  such  projects  as  Plowshare. 

INTERESTED   IN    HARBOR   PLAN 

He  said  the  President  also  asked  him  to 
do  everything  he  could  to  accelerate  a  proj- 
ect for  using  atomic  explosions  to  build  a 
harbor  In  Northwest  Australia  and  test  the 
feasibility  of  using  nuclear  explosions  to  dig 
a  new  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Seaborg  explained  that  the  Australian  har- 
bor project  would  use  a  row  of  five  nuclear 
explosives,  burled  about  200  feet  under- 
ground, to  blast  out  a  narrow  harbor  needed 
to  get  access  to  minerals  In  the  Interior. 

He  said  It  would  serve  a  double  purpose 
In  that  It  could  be  used  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  test  to  determine  the  economic  feas- 
ibility of  using  nuclear  explosions  In  con- 
struction of  the  new  canal. 


PRAISE  FOR  JAYCEES 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  a  backer  of  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  my  early 
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business  career  I  was  very  active  in  the 
Davenport  and  Iowa  Jaycee  organiza- 
tions. In  fact,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
as  State  president  of  the  Iowa  Jaycees. 
This  wonderful  organization  does  a 
splendid  job  of  providing  leadership  op- 
portunities for  our  young  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  involving  them  in  the 
problems  of  the  community  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

The  Times-Democrat  recently  carried 
a  guest  editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  Wulf, 
president  of  the  Davenport  Jaycees.  In 
his  editorial  he  does  a  fine  job  of  out- 
lining the  goals  of  this  organization.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  his  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A   YouNO   Man   on   the   Go 

In  conjunction  with  National  Jaycee  Week, 
Jan.  19-25,  our  guest  editorialist  today  is  Rob- 
ert Wulf,  president  of  the  Davenport  Jay- 
cees. He  Is  a  design  engineer  employed  by  the 
Kartrldg  Pak  Co.  and  Is  representing  the 
Davenport  Jaycees  at  the  Ten  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America  Congress  In  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  Wulf,  32,  Is  married,  has  two  children 
and  lives  at  2832  Kelllng  St ,  Davenport.  He 
Is  a  graduate  of  Davenport  Central  High 
School  and  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

A  young  man  steps  forward  and,  raising 
Uls  right  hand,  states  he  will  uphold  the  be- 
liefs of  the  organization  expressed  in  its 
creed. 

We  believe: 

That  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

The  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  In  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  life. 

He  has  Just  Joined  the  Jaycees,  a  unique 
organization  where  the  only  requirement  for 
membership  Is  that  he  be  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  36.  As  a  member  of  the  Davenport 
Jaycees,  totaling  250  young  men.  he  will  also 
belong  to  the  state  organization  with  a 
membership  of  12,000,  the  national  organi- 
zation with  membership  of  300.000,  and  the 
international  organization  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  400,000  In  more  than  90  cotmtrlee 
ill  the  free  world.  But  what  Is  this  organl- 
i-atlon?  What  will  happen  to  this  young  man 
in  the  years  to  come? 

A  Jaycee  chapter  exists  for  one  primary 
purpose — to  offer  leadership  training  to 
young  men  In  all  walks  of  life,  through  serv- 
ing his  community,  state  and  nation.  The 
new  Jaycee  Immediately  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  by  doing.  During  his  career 
as  a  Jaycee  he  will  be  working  long  and 
hard  on  projects  for  the  betterment  of  his 
community.  In  Davenport  he  may  be  work- 
ing with  youth  In  constructing  a  soap  box 
derby  car,  conducting  a  gun  safety  clinic  or 
hosting  children  from  the  Falrmount  School 
at  a  picnic  and  tour  of  the  Children's  Zoo. 
He  may  conduct  a  community  survey,  host  a 
foreign  student,  deliver  toys  for  Jaycee  Santa, 
arrest  a  traveler  for  a  night  on  the  town,  or 
promote  hiring  the  htindlcapped.  Whether  It 
be  assisting  with  a  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram, working  on  neighborhood  rehabilita- 
tion, the  Miss  Iowa  Pageant  or  any  of  about 
75  other  projects,  he  will  be  busy  with  other 
members  of  the  organization  gaining  expe- 
rience in  leadership.  This  young  man  Is  on 
the  go;  youth,  rather  than  a  handicap.  Is 
his  biggest  asset. 
jaycees     may     at     times     embark     upon 
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controversial  projects,  or.e  that  other  or- 
ganizations pass  by,  because  the  Jaycees 
would  rather  rock  the  boat  than  miss  it. 

As  the  Jaycee  progresses  In  the  organi- 
zation, he  will  be  asked  to  take  on  more 
responsibility,  to  seek  higher  office,  to  Intro- 
duce projects  and  Ideas  and  through  this  he 
will  be  in  contact  with  civic  and  industrial 
leaders.  He  will  be  seeking  self-improvement 
through  experience. 

During  all  this,  he  and  his  family  will 
gain  knowledge.  He  will  learn  the  meaning  of 
free  enterprise,  self-government,  human 
rights,  service  to  humanity  and  the  dignity 
of  man.  He  will  learn  because  as  a  Jaycee  he 
believes  in  these  things  and  will  work  to 
make  them  a  part  of  his  community. 

If  you  are  a  young  man  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  36  we  would  like  to  have  yovi  Join 
us.  Just  .send  a  card  to  the  Davenport  Jay- 
cees, 404  Main  St.  If  you  are  under  21,  we're 
waiting  for  you.  If  you  have  passed  the  age 
of  36  we  hope  we  didn't  miss  you.  If  you 
believe  In  the  six  tenets  of  our  creed,  and 
you're  proud  of  continuing  community  prog- 
ress, back  the  Jaycees.  Help  us  to  help  the 
community.  The  Davenport  Jaycees  thank 
you  for  your  support. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPER  URGES 
TAX  REFORM,  HUDSON  DISPATCH 
PRAISES  DANIELS  TAX  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  plug  tax  loopholes  and  provide  some 
kind  of  relief  for  America's  overbur- 
dened middle-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
support  I  have  received  but  especially  so 
from  the  support  I  have  received  from 
residents  of  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey.  Within  the  last  few 
days  this  cause  received  a  major  boost 
as  a  result  of  a  very  fine  editorial  in  the 
Hudson  Dispatch  of  Union  City,  N.J.  I 
include  this  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished on  January  17,  1969,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Reshaping  the  Tax  Formula 

What  the  91st  Congress  will  do  about  re- 
forming the  nation's  tax  structure,  elim- 
inating many  glaring  inequities  will  hold  the 
close  attention  of  the  ones  most  affected — 
the  middle  income  citizens.  Current  events 
compel  the  suggestion  that  they  not  raise 
their  hopes  too  high. 

This  country's  fiscal  structure  is  riddled 
with  anomalies.  It's  a  peculiar  situation  that 
develops  when  a  government  hands  down 
guidelines  on  prices  and  salaries  to  Industry 
and  in  the  next  breath  imjtoses  heavier 
taxes,  continues  a  reprehensible  tax  sur- 
charge and  tops  It  off  with  doubling  the 
presidential  salary  and  substantially  Increas- 
ing the  take-home  pay  of  the  federal  legisla- 
tors. It  Is  also  somewhat  "nutsy"  for  an 
outgoing  president  to  present  a  budget  for 
a  fiscal  year  that  will  not  begin  until  six 
months  after  a  new  chief  executive  Is  in- 
augurated. 

It  requires  no  great  Intellect  to  recognize 
the  need  for  reform.  The  present  tax  code, 
for  Instance,  Is  replete  with  exemptions  in 
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favor  of  the  very  rich  and  against  the  hard- 
pressed  middle  income  taxpayer  who  has 
become  somewhat  heartened  by  the  prospects 
of  some  changes  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. He  doesn't  object  to  paying  his  fair 
share  of  ta.xes  but  rightfully  protests  paying 
more  than  persons  with  far  greater  incomes. 
Peculiarities  in  tax  statutes  make  It  possible 
for  those  in  top  Income  brackets  to  pay  little 
or  no  taxes. 

Cognizant  of  the  disparities  In  taxing  for- 
mulas, Congressm.in  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  of 
Jersey  City,  has  reintroduced  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  "break"  for  the  middle- 
Income  person. 

By  coincidence  his  thinking  m.itches  that 
of  the  Incoming  administration's  advisers. 
Both  agree  on  the  need  to  tighten  provi- 
sions which  permit  wealthy  persons  to  avoid 
paying  taxes  by  contributing  to  charities  or 
Investing  their  Income  in  tax-free  govern- 
ment bonds.  The  oil  depletion  allowance  will 
also  come  under  scrutiny.  A  reduction  of 
the  27.5  percent  allowance  is  proposed.  Mr. 
Daniels  would  make  it  a  standard  15  per- 
cent figure  for  oil  and  other  minerals.  The 
allowance,  under  fire  for  a  long  time,  was 
Intended  to  encourage  development  of  the 
U.S.  petroleum  industry.  It  was  allowed  to 
subtract  the  27.5  percentage  from  gross  earn- 
ings when  calculating  taxes.  Abuses  have 
creeped  in  tliat  make  continuance  of  the 
practice  questionable. 

In  granting  the  allowance,  however,  some- 
thing In  kind  might  be  considered  for  the 
class  that  represents  the  nation's  backbone. 
It  would  not  be  amiss  to  ease  the  burden  of 
single  persons,  married  couples  and  the  eld- 
erly by  either  increasing  the  $600  exemption 
for"  dependents  or  giving  special  deductions 
for  education  and  medical  costs. 


NIXON     ADMINISTRATION     URGED 
TO    REVIEW    BUDGET    ESTIMATES 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
Interest  the  directive  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  all  members  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  review  budget 
estimates  and  to  recommend  appropriate 
changes.  Mr.  Mayo  urged  all  Department 
heads  to  "set  priorities,"  and  it  is  in  that 
connection  that  I  address  the  House 
today. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the 
budget  recommended  by  outgoing  Pres- 
ident Johnson  sets  priorities  too  low  in 
the  area  of  education.  While  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  hold  down  the  level 
of  Government  spending,  I  believe  it  Is 
wrong  to  make  cuts  in  the  areas  where 
funds  are  needed  most  urgently.  It  is  un- 
wise, I  feel,  to  cut  back  on  those  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  designed 
specifically  to  help  those  who  are  in  the 
greatest  need. 

The  budget  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  just  5  days  before  his  retire- 
ment would  force  a  serious  curtailment 
of  our  commitments  to  expand  our  voca- 
tional education  program  and  to  assist 
the  most  needy  students  in  obtaining  a 
college  education.  It  might  eliminate 
some  of  our  most  effective  efforts  to  im- 
prove teaching  In  the  classrooms  and 
laboratories  of  both  schools  and  colleges. 
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I  call  upon  S^retary  Pinch  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  cuts  made 
in  four  specific  educational  programs 
and  urge  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  give  a  higher 
priority  to  these  vital  programs. 

Throughout  th^  past  few  months,  there 
has  been  great  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  increased  vo<3ationai-technical  edu- 
cation to  assure  i  that  every  student  Is 
prepared  to  take  |ils  place  as  a  construc- 
tive member  of  3(^iety.  Yet  the  Johnson 
budget  actually  recommends  a  reduction 
in  per  pupil  Federal  support  for  voca- 
tional education.  This  is  highly  inconsist- 
ent with  our  national  goal  of  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  our  citizens 
and  would  be  a  steii  backward  In  our  fight 
for  equality. 

Johnson  reconujiended  an  expenditure 
for  the  educational  opportunity  grants — 
scholarships  for  the  very  neediest  and 
disadvantaged  students — which  woiald 
result  In  a  severe  jreduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  ^<5h  students  who  could  be  helped 
to  enter  college  n^t  year  and  in  the  fall 
of  1970.  I  think  tjhis  is  a  good  progrsim 
because  it  holds  out  hope  to  those  who 
otherwise  would  riot  even  consider  going 
to  college,  and  it  encourages  the  colleges 
to  actively  seek  oi(t  such  students.  These 
opportunity  grants — together  with  the 
work-study  program,  which  would  be 
given  only  a  very  jmodest  increase — help 
to  make  good  ouri  boasts  of  an  open  so- 
ciety of  truly  eqtial  opportunities,  and 
I  feel  that  we  shoiild  think  long  and  hard 
before  we  throttle  back  funding  for  them. 

Our  principal  program  for  assisting 
needy  students  is  tjhe  direct  loan  program 
under  the  Natiorial  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  was  jnitiated  by  President 
Eisenhower.  For  several  years  the  John- 
son administratidn  has  sought  to  cut 
back  these  loansi— which  are  adminis- 
tered directly  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties— in  favor  of  ijederally  insured  loans 
made  by  banks  a^id  other  private  lend- 
ing institutions.  WhUe  the  insured  loans 
are  extremely  useful,  their  availability 
tends  to  fluctuate ;  with  the  money  mar- 
ket, decreasing  as  (interest  rates  on  more 
attractive  risks  increase.  Yet  despite  the 
current  tight  mon^y  situation.  President 
Johnson  again  recommended  a  cut  in 
national  defense  student  loans  of  more 
than  $30  million.  ^  think  this  is  unwise. 

Finally,  the  Johnson  budget  completely 
eliminates  the  Federal  programs  to  help 
schools  and  colleges  obtain  instructional 
equipment — title  in  of  NDEA  and  title 
VI  of  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
doubt  that  the  Cbngress  will  go  along 
with  this  recommendation.  If  there  is  one 
place  where  we  catn  see  educational  im- 
provement from  Federal  expenditures,  it 
Is  in  modem,  adequate  equipment  and 
materials  in  our  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories. I 

In  short,  to  follow  the  Johson  budget 
would  force  a  serious  ciirtailment  of  our 
commitments  to  issist  the  most  needy 
students  in  obtaining  a  college  education, 
and  it  might  also  eliminate  some  of  our 
most  effective  efforts  to  improve  teach- 
ing in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  of 
both  schools  and  colleges.  I  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  economy  in  Government, 
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but  I  am  hoi}eful  that  we  can  find  better 
ways  of  economizing  than  by  cutting 
back  programs  essential  to  progress  in 
education. 


January  30,  1969 


ON  PROPAGANDA  FRONT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hopeful  that  an  end  to  military  activities 
in  Vietnam  can  be  reached  and  that  ex- 
plosive situations  such  as  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  handled  with  effective  di- 
plomacy to  avert  an  outbreak  of  war. 

However,  despite  the  efforts  to  avoid 
hot  wars,  we  must  realize  and  recognize 
that  the  cold  war  will  continue. 

The  Communists  are  obviously  intend- 
ing to  continue  their  efforts  at  world 
conquest  and  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  United  States  develop,  through 
the  U.S.  Information  Airency,  an  effec- 
tive counter  effort  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

The  noted  international  colunmist  of 
the  Copley  Press,  Dumitru  Danielopol, 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  propa- 
ganda front  and  thus,  his  colimin  of  Jan- 
uary 18  in  the  Elgin,  HI.,  Daily  Courier- 
News  takes  on  special  significance,  and  I 
include  it  In  the  Record  as  follows: 

INTSBNATTONAL  SCENZt   ON  PBOPAOAITOA  FROMT 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washinoton. — "I  can  rep)ort  proudly  that 
the  exhibits,  broadcasts,  telecasts,  films, 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  produced 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  are  now  re- 
garded as  models  by  professionals  engaged 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  persuasion,"  said 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of  the  agency  in 
his  valedictory  report  to  Coagresa. 

It  sounds  great.  It  sounds  as  if  America 
was  winning  the  global  propaganda   weir. 

The  only  trouble  is.  It  isn't  so. 

To  the  Americans  who  have  traveled  abroad 
In  the  last  few  years,  the  Marks  report  will 
read  like  the  "tales  of  the  Brothers  Orlmm." 
Too  much  of  it  is  nothing  but  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt to  whitewash  a  USIA  operation  that 
too  often  Is  inept,  incompetent  and  Ineffi- 
cient. 

How  can  Marks  call  his  operation  a 
"model"  when  the  American  Image  abroad 
has  sagged  to  Its  low  ebb  in  history? 

In  his  report  Marks  chose  to  disregard  criti- 
cism at  home  and  abroad  against  his  agency. 

"The  image  of  the  U.S.  abroad  has  obvi- 
ously worsened  in  recent  years,"  Lloyd  S. 
Free,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Social  Research,  told  a  congressional 
subcommittee  last  summer.  "We  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  public  relations  debacle  .  .  ." 

The  presidential  directives  to  USIA  are  to 
help  achieve  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
by  .  .  .  influencing  public  attitudes  of  other 
nations,"  Marks  wrote. 

Anyone  traveling  through  Europe  knows 
that  we  are  far  from  attaining  this  goal. 
On  the  contrary,  while  the  United  States  was 
losing  friends  and  preetlge,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  gaining  strengfth  even  among  our 
allies.  Moecow  has  even  begun  to  recover 
from  its  black  eye. 

In  Paris,  the  French  elder  statesman.  Am- 
bassador Andre  Francois  Poncet,  said:  "Your 
propaganda  ...  is  zero." 

"We  are  just  not  selling  America,"  I  wrote 
on  Sept.  17,  1966,  after  an  extended  toiir  of 


Europe."  USIA  officials  themselves  admit 
failures  in  Western  Europe  ...  It  Is  about 
time  President  Johnson  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  bis  points  are  just  not  getting 
across . . ." 

What  kind  of  man  or  woman  goes  to  work 
for  USIA? 

"A  very  special  kind  of  Individual,"  says 
Marks.  "In  his  makeup  are  elements  of  mis- 
sionary, teacher,  publicist,  diplomat  .  .  . 
rugged  indivlduallBt  and  loyal  organization 
man." 

Not  everyone  would  agree.  USIA  has  many 
higtily  competent  people,  but  Is  also  plagued 
with  low  caliber  workers  who  fall  to  compre- 
hend their  mission,  or  simply  Ignore  it. 

Many  of  them  have  been  outspoken  In 
their  opposition  to  our  Vietnam  policy — a 
policy  they  are  paid  to  explain  and  defend. 

One  high  official  who  came  to  the  agency 
from  a  highly  successful  business  career  in- 
spected USIA  posts  overseas  and  returned 
In  disgust.  He  told  friends  that  he  would  only 
retain  less  than  half  if  USIA  was  a  profit- 
making  organization. 

Despite  Marks'  self-serving  essay,  the  new 
Nixon  administration  should  make  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  USIA  and  similar  opera- 
tions like  Radio  Free  Europe.  It  would  be 
interesting,  for  example,  to  find  out  why 
competent  writers  and  editors  from  Eastern 
European  desks  have  been  set  aside — because 
of  their  anti-Communist  opinions — while 
Communists  from  those  countries  have  been 
hired  to  broadcast  from  American  stations. 


THE  HONORABLE  JESSE  P.  WOL- 
COTT— A  LONG  AND  PRODUCTIVE 
CAREER 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  served  with  the  Honorable  Jesse 
Wolcott  were  saddened  by  the  news  of 
his  death  on  Tuesday. 

Jesse  Wolcott,  of  course,  seived  for 
more  than  20  years  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  those  of  us  on 
this  committee  are  particularly  familiar 
with  his  long  and  productive  role  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And,  of  course, 
we  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee had  the  opportunity  to  follow  Mr. 
Wolcott's  career  after  he  left  the  Con- 
gress and  joined  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wolcott  and  I  came 
to  the  House  about  the  same  time  and 
we  both  served  together  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Although  we  did  not  always  see  to  eye 
to  eye  on  legislative  matters,  I  had  the 
deepest  •  respect  for  his  dedication  and 
hard  work.  His  contributions  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  to 
Congress  as  a  whole  are  well  known. 

He  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  In- 
flueiitial  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
that  committee  in  the  80th  and  83d  Con- 
gresses. He  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey> 
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in  paying  tribute  to  Jesse  P.  Wolcott  who 
served  the  Seventh  District  of  Michigan 
so  well  and  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  Tuesday,  January  28, 
telling  of  Mr.  Wolcotfs  death  and  of  his 
long  and  illustrious  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott  Dies — In  Congress  26 
Years 

Former  Rep.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  75,  a  Michi- 
gan Republican  who  served  26  years  in  Con- 
gress and  six  years  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp..  died  today  at 
bis  home,  3707  Thornapple  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 
He  had  been  ailing  since  early  In  1965. 

Wolcott  retired  from  Congress  at  the  end 
of  his  13th  term  In  1957.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  FDXC  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  served  as  chairman  until 
January,  1964. 

Born  In  Gardner,  Mass.,  Wolcott  went  to 
work  at  the  age  of  11  in  a  chair  factory,  of 
which  his  father  was  superintendent.  He 
went  to  Detroit  when  he  was  18  and  attended 
Detroit  Technical  Institute  and  the  Detroit 
College  of  Law,  paying  his  way  by  working 
parttlme  as  an  electrician  and  as  a  drummer 
in  several  Detroit  dance  bands. 

SERVED    IN    FRANCE 

After  serving  28  months  In  France  as  a 
lieutenant  during  World  War  I,  he  went  to 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  entered  law  practice 
with  Burt  Cady,  then  chairman  of  the  Michi- 
gan Republican  state  central  committee.  He 
was  elected  to  his  first  term  In  1930  as  a 
"mighty  wet"  Republican  after  defeating  in 
the  GOP  primary  prohibitionist  Louis  C. 
Cramton,  a  House  veteran  of  18  years  with 
powerful  backing  from  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  other  dry  forces. 

Wolcott  was  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  In  the  Republican-controlled 
80th  Congress  in  1947-49  and  again  In  the 
83rd  Congress  of  1953-55,  when  he  also 
headed  the  Senate-House  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  he  played 
a  major  role  In  handling  legislation  that 
provided  the  basis  for  transition  from  strict 
wartime  economic  controls  to  the  more 
lenient  regulations  of  a  period  marked  by 
shortages  of  housing  and  various  consumer 
goods. 

HONORED    IN    194G 

He  received  the  Colliers'  Congressional 
Award  In  1946  "because  of  his  remarkable 
poise  and  sanity  in  a  year  characterized  by 
extreme  positions  and  frenzied  propaganda" 
during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

He  also  was  an  early  proponent  of  efforts 
to  fight  pollution  In  the  Potomac  River. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Army-Navy  Club 
here  and  was  district  governor  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  Michigan  from  1952  to  1966.  He  was 
a  Michigan  state  commander  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  In  1926-27.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  a  Mason. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Grace  Sulli- 
van, a  son,  Jesse  P.  Jr.  of  Rockford,  HI.,  and 
five  grandchildren. 
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tlonal  independence.  So  many  world- 
shaking  events  have  occurred  since  that 
time  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  im- 
portant event.  It  is  true  that  many  rev- 
olutionary and  convulsive  developments 
have  altered  many  things  in  this  world, 
including  man's  view  of  these  events, 
but  man  himself  has  remained  un- 
changed, especially  in  his  appreciation 
of  freedom  and  in  his  willingness  to 
fight  and  die  for  it.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  modem  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

The  Ukrainians  have  endured  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  Russia's  ruthless  regime, 
both  czarist  and  Communist,  longer  than 
any  other  people.  For  more  than  300 
years  they  have  suffered  under  Russian 
tyi-army  and  unfortunately  they  are  still 
suffering.  But  through  indescribable 
hardship  and  oppression  they  have 
steadfastly  clung  to  their  national  ideals. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  they  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  these  ideals  alive. 
In  the  year  1918,  when  they  saw  their 
chance  of  attaining  their  independence, 
they  proclaimed  it  and  set  up  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  Even  though  they 
were  to  lose  this  most  cherished  and 
richly  deserved  prize  in  the  fall  of  1920 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  Red  army, 
their  Independence  Day  remains  a  sol- 
emn national  holiday.  Today  I  am  in- 
deed happy  to  join  my  many  Ukrainian- 
American  friends  in  the  observance  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  of  ultimate  freedom 
of  the  Urkainian  people  from  their  Com- 
munist oppressors  will  not  be  long  in 
coming. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
memorable  day  for  Ukrainians  every- 
where, for  it  was  on  this  day  51  years 
ago  that  they  took  their  destiny  in  their 
own  hands  and  proclaimed  their  na- 


SOUTHWEST  ALABAMA  FARMER'S 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    AU^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  a  request  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Andrews)  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appro- 
priations, the  Comptroller  General  has 
this  week  rendered  his  report  on  the 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmer's  Coopera- 
tive Association. 

SWAFCA,  as  it  is  commonly  referred 
to,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding vegetable  markets  and  farm  serv- 
ices for  low-income — predominently 
Negro — farms  in  10  Alabama  counties, 
including  five — Hale,  Greene,  Perry, 
Marengo,  and  Sumter — located  In  the 
Fifth  District  which  I  represent.  This  co- 
operative hsis  been  heavily  funded  by 
several  Government  agencies — ^including 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity — In 
simis  totaling  almost  $2  million. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report — 
even  allowing  for  the  guarded  language 
used  by  the  auditors — presents  a  glaring 
example  of  taxpayers'  money  thrown  to 
the  wind.  This  cooperative  was  ill  con- 
ceived in  the  beginning.  It  has  been  mis- 
managed throughout  its  2-year  history. 
It  has  been  totally  unsuccessful  in  rais- 
ing anyone's  standards  of  living — except 
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perhaps  those  of  some  of  its  own  officers, 
directors,  and  employees. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  overruled  grant 
vetoes  imposed  first  by  Alabama's  late 
Gov.  Lurleen  B.  Wallace  and  subsequent- 
ly by  our  present  Gov.  Albert  P.  Brewer. 
The  Comptroller  General's  report  cer- 
tainly establishes  the  propriety  of  both  of 
these  vetoes  and,  in  fact,  points  out  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  only 
accomplishment  of  this  organization 
from  conception  to  date  has  been  its  abil- 
ity to  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

Just  a  few  of  the  glaring  examples  of 
mismanagement  which  were  pointed  out 
in  the  report  include  the  following: 

SWAFCA  officials  failed  to  obtain  and 
make  available  fertilizer  and  seed  on  a 
timely  basis  to  its  member  fanners.  As 
a  result,  the  member  farmers  were  not 
able  to  produce  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  produce  demanded  by  the  market. 

SWAFCA  field  representatives  took 
some  $54,700  in  cash,  ostensibly  to  pay 
members  for  produce.  However,  the  audit 
only  accounted  for  some  $31,200  in  exe- 
cuted purchase  orders. 

SWAFCA's  former  manager  diverted 
$85,000  into  an  unauthorized  bank  ac- 
count. 

SWAFCA  purchased  farm  machinery 
which  was  inoperable — or  which  required 
more  technical  skill  to  operate  than 
SWAFCA  representatives  possessed — 
thus  causing  considerable  delay  and 
waste  In  processing  member-produced 
goods. 

SWAFCA  attempted  to  operate  with- 
out any  technical  persormel  as  required 
by  law. 

SWAFCA  was  authorizbed  to  purchase 
10  trucks  at  a  cost  of  some  $20,000  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  members'  pro- 
duce to  the  market.  Instead,  SWAFCA  of- 
ficials purchased  three  trucks  not  as  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  for  a  total  cost  of 
$29,000. 

SWAFCA's  president  signed  blank 
checks  which  were  apparently  left  In  the 
checkbook  to  be  filled  out  by  whoever 
happened  to  have  access  to  the  check- 
book. 

Perhaps  most  outrageous  of  all, 
SWAFCA  claimed  a  membership  in  ex- 
cess of  2,000  farmers,  but  the  Comptroller 
General's  auditors  were  able  to  verify 
the  membership  of  only  242  persons. 

Any  appropriations  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  receive  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  before  passage. 
There  are  many  areas  and  uses  for  Fed- 
eral fimds,  but  we  as  a  Nation  cannot 
Evfford  to  permit  further  waste  of  our  re- 
sources, as  has  been  the  hallmark  with 
SWAFCA. 


AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELAIIONS 
ACT 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
day  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  coverage 
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of  the  National  labor  Relations  Act  to 
agricultural  worl  ers.  I  suggest  that 
equity,  fairness,  and  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind  make  impera- 
tive immediate  action  on  this  bill. 

For  too  mans  years  agricultural 
workers  have  been  denied  the  simple, 
democratic  right  o  bargain  collectively 
through  unions  o  their  own  choosing. 
The  ancient  but  false  argument  that 
unions  of  agricultural  workers  would  de- 
stroy the  family  farm  never  had  any 
substance.  Yet  this  myth  of  the  family 
farmer  remains  ;ven  though  such  a 
farmer  is  as  obso  ete  as  the  dodo  bird, 
destroyed,  in  fact  by  the  vast  agricul- 
tural complexes  wl  lo  perennially  trot  out 
the  family  farmer  as  a  reason  for  deny- 
ing to  agricultural  workers  rights  granted 
to  industrial  work<  rs  .»  generation  ago. 

It  Is  s\  part  of  the  uneven  record  of 
progress  in  our  Nation  that  we  are  more 
compassionate  over  the  fate  of  the  mi- 
gratory, bird  than  ve  are  over  the  plight 
of  the  migratory  farmworker.  The  notion 
that  the  farmworkler  has  not  earned  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  through 
unions  of  his  own  choosing  is  as  obscene 
and  as  immoral  as  peonage  and  slavery. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  brought  to  these 
people  the  fresh  breath  of  freedom  and 
equality. 

This  IS  a  right  vhich  cannot  long  be 
denied.  The  Unite  1  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committ(e  has  already  signed 
contracts  with  12  vineyards.  All  of  these 
will  enjoy  the  bene  fits  of  .=table  labor  re- 
lations and  deceit  labor  conditions. 
These  vineyards  will  enjoy  these  benefits 
despite  the  fact  t  lat  their  competitors 
are  engaged  In  cr  lel,  ruthless,  and  In- 
human exploitatioi  of  cheir  fellowmen. 
This  House  can  ro  loncer  remain  In- 
sensitive to  the  poverty,  depravations, 
and  indignities  that  are  the  daily  lives 
of  the  agricultural  workers. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled  "The  Bitter 
Grapes"'  by  Jimmy  Breslln,  published  in 
the  New  York  Post  on  December  6,  1968. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Bresiin's  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  BirrER  Grapes 
The  snow  came  ou:  of  the  dark  afternoon 
sky  and  whipped  acri  ss  the  sprays  of  Christ- 
mas Ughts  covering  t  le  fronts  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  on  Plftli  Av.  There  was  organ 
music  somewhere  an  i  chimes  ringing  softly 
and  the  world's  best  dressed  people  walking 
In  the  snow  and  ths  lights  and  the  faint 
music.  It  was  the  fln  t  day  of  the  Christmas 
season  In  New  York  and  It  was  beautiful 
and  of  course  it  was  si  >  wrong. 

It  was  right  In  Biooklyn.  on  Fourth  Av. 
and  21st  St.,  with  tl  e  wind  coming  off  the 
bleakness  of  the  docl  s  just  down  the  block. 
The  snow  was  the  fln  t  snow  Lorl  Huerta,  16, 
ever  had  seen.  She  wis  wearing  a  red  blouse 
and  dungarees  and  lihe  shivered  while  the 
thick  snowflakes  cov<red  her  ^lack  hair  and 
shoulders.  Her  brother,  EmiUo,  11,  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  against  the  cold.  The 
two  old  Filipinos  witt  them  bent  their  heads 
against  the  wind.  T  le  four  were  going  to 
picket  a  supermarket  selling  California 
grapes,  and  they  wors  the  buttons  of  Cesar 
Chavez'  United  Pam  Workers  Union,  but 
the  snow  had  them  confused. 

"We  went  into  th  s  supermarket  yester- 
day," the  girl  said.  *  and  I  said,  "Sir.  we're 
from  California  and  ive  are  striking  against 
the  people  who  grow  the  grapes  you're  sell- 
ing. Sir,  we  ask  you  not  to  sell  them.'  The 
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manager   said,    'Oh,    they're    not    California 
grapes,  they're  Michigan  grapes.'  " 

"Michigan   grapes."    the   boy   said.   "They 
don't  have  grapes  in  Michigan.  We  told  him." 
"So  then  he  said  they  were  from  Arizona," 
the  girl  said. 

"Yeah,"  the  boy  said.  "There  are  no  Ari- 
zona grapes  now.  Only  grapes  from  Cali- 
fornia. So  now  we're  going  to  picket.  Yeahl" 
The  two  old  Phillipintw  nodded.  One  was 
Emlllo  Pajemola  and  the  other  was  Freddie 
Caleo.  They  are  sad-faced,  soft-mannered 
men.  Starting  in  the  1930s,  they  worked  at 
grapes  in  the  fields  of  California.  In  1965, 
when  Cezar  Chavez  stepped  out  of  the  fields 
to  lead  one  of  the  great  labor  fights,  they 
followed  him.  The  California  growers  refuse 
to  negotiate  with  the  union.  Tliey  bring  in 
Illegal  workers  from  Mexico,  over  200,000  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  alone  last  fall.  To 
fight  this,  Chavez  has  sent  little  groups  of 
union  people  to  the  major  cities  where  table 
grapes  are  bought.  The  boy  and  the  girl  and 
the  two  old  Filipinos  standing  in  a  snow- 
storm on  a  street  corner  in  South  Brooklyn, 
are  one  of  the  groups.  The  boy  and  the  girl 
came  here  with  their  mother,  Dolores  Huerto, 
a  union  vice  president. 

"What  was  the  most  money  you  ever  made 
picking  grapes?"  the  men  were  asked. 

"I  make  S1500  the  last  year  before  I  Joined 
the  strike,"  Pajemola  said. 
"That's  all?" 

"No  more,  no  compensation,  nothing  If  you 
get  sick.  When  you  are  sick,  the  boss  says 
to  you,  'That's  too  bad,  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that.'  And  then  he  goes  away  and  you  are 
not  paid." 

"How  do  you  live?"  he  was  asked. 
"The  camp.  Wood  buildings.  Too  low  for  a 
person    to   live.    Only   animals   should    live 
there." 

"Yeah!"  the  boy  said.  "Even  prisoners  In 
a  war  get  treated  better." 

The  other  old  man,  Calleo,  said,  "The  floor 
Is  dirt  and  the  rains  make  mud  of  the  floor. 
You  sleep  in  mud." 

"They  take  from  your  check  the  cost  of 
the  place  to  live."  Pajemola  said. 

"What  kind  of  food  do  you  get?"  they  were 
asked. 

"Here,  you  eat  the  food,  you  don't  think," 
Pajemola  said.  "But  it's  different  when  you 
don't  have  to  eat.  In  California,  sometimes 
people  have  no  food." 

He  took  out  a  meal  book  which  allows  him 
to  eat  at  the  Seafarers  International  Union 
Hall.  The  union  has  been  supporting  the 
strikers,  who  came  to  New  York  on  a  $5  per 
day  allowance  from  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers. 

"What  do  the  people  say  to  you  when  you 
picket   a  store?"  they   were   asked. 

"They  don't  know  what  It  means,"  the  girl 
said.  "They  see  only  a  few  of  us  and  they 
don't  know.  We  give  them  leaflets  and  we  tell 
them  please  not  to  buy  grapee.  We  have 
thousands  of  people  on  strike  In  California. 
Families  are  separated  because  they  don't 
have  enough  money  to  live  together." 
"Let's  go  picket!"  the  boy  said. 
"Let's  Just  sit  In  the  car  first  so  I  can  get 
warm,"  the  girl  said. 

The  four  of  them  went  to  a  station  wagon 
that  had  a  sign  on  top  of  It  saying,  "Don't 
Buy  California  Grapes." 

They  must  be  a  strange  sight,  a  little  group 
like  this  coming  Into  a  neighborhood  in  a 
big  city  and  starting  a  little  picket  line  about 
grapes  from  California.  But  John  Steinbeck 
wrote  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  almost  30  years 
ago  and  it  Is  one  of  the  few  truly  meaningful 
novels  ever  written  in  America  and  In  Cali- 
fornia they  still  grow  grapes  of  wrath.  Any- 
body in  a  city  who  buys  grapes  sins  against 
the  meaning  of  the  season.  For  the  only 
thing  the  days  of  Christmas  stand  for  are 
the  boy  and  the  girl  and  the  two  old  Filipinos 
who  got  Into  the  station  wagon  and  went  to 
picket  a  supermarket  in  the  cold  afternoon 
yesterday. 
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CECIL  POOLE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cecil 
Poole  is  currently  the  US  attorney  for 
San  Francisco.  His  name  had  twice  been 
submitted  for  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  sit  in  the  city  of 
Oakland,  Calif.  President  Nixon  has  now- 
seen  fit  to  remove  Mr.  Poole's  name  from 
nomination.  The  regrettable  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  act  on  Mr.  Poole's  nomi- 
nation, and  the  further  action  of  Mr. 
Nixon  in  withdrawing  the  nomination 
have  clouded  the  character  and  ability 
of  Mr.  Poole. 

Furthermore,  the  actions  of  Mr.  Nixon 
and  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
left  considerable  suspicion  In  the  minds 
of  many  people  that  Mr.  Poole's  nomi- 
nation has  been  held  up  because  Mr. 
Poole  is  a  Negro. 

I  believe  that  It  is  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Nixon  to  resubmit  Mr.  Poole's  nomina- 
tion and  for  the  Senate  to  consider  that 
nomination  free  from  any  discrimina- 
tion. Any  other  course  will  leave  a  cloud 
on  the  reputation  of  a  most  talented  and 
able  lawj'er  and  will  leave  the  even  more 
distasteful  thought  that  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  practiced  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

These  views  are  stated  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
the  Record. 

I  would  also  like  to  Include  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times, 

Jan.  24.  1969] 

Poole  Case  Should  Be  Resolved 

Issue:  U.S.  Atty.  Cecil  Poole  Is  a  Negro  and 
Democrat.  Are  those  sufficient  reasons  to 
block  his  nomination  as  a  federal  Judge? 

Cecil  Poole,  U.S.  attorney  at  San  Francisco, 
was  renominated  for  a  federal  judgeship  by 
President  Johnson  before  he  left  office. 

Unfortunately  President  Nixon  Thursday 
saw  fit  to  withdraw  that  and  other  nomina- 
tions made  by  his  predecessor. 

In  the  Interest  of  Justice  Mr.  Nixon  should 
now  resubmit  Poole's  name.  More  than  that, 
he  should  take  whatever  affirmative  steps  are 
necessary  to  see  that  roadblocks  which  pre- 
vented consideration  of  Poole's  name  when 
It  was  first  presented  last  May  are  now 
removed. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  failed  to 
consider  Poole  reportedly  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.). 
The  senator  said  he  neither  approved  nor 
disapproved  of  the  first  nomination,  but  for- 
warded to  the  committee  objections  from 
constituents.  Poole  was  left  imder  a  cloud 
as  a  result. 

When  President  Johnson  sent  the  Poole 
nomlratlon  to  Capitol  Hill  a  second  time. 
Murphy  reiterated  his  opposition  and  he  was 
Joined  by  other  senators. 

Since  Poole  has  an  impressive  record  of 
government  service  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  Bar  Assn.,  the  Impression 
is  left  that  confirmation  was  blocked  simply 
because  he  Is  a  Negro  and  a  Democrat.  If 
the  objection  were  based  on  other  grounds, 
the  opposition  should  be  required  to  lay  Us 
case  on  the  table. 
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As  matters  now  stand  there  is  a  blot  on 
Poole's  reputation.  There  Is  also  a  blot  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate 
"system." 

President  Nixon  could  ameliorate  what  is 
plainly  an  unsatisfactory  situation  by  guar- 
anteeing Poole  his  "day  In  court." 

Poole  is  entitled  to  such  a  hearing.  And 
the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  exactly  what 
motivates  the  opposition  to  his  becoming 
the  first  Negro  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
reach  the  federal  bench. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  29, 

19691 

Review   op   L.   B.   J.    Nominations   Creates 

Problems  for  Nixon 

( By  Laurence  Stern ) 

Whether  or  not  President  Nixon  realized 
it,  he  may  have  created  a  prickly  political 
dilemma  for  himself  by  withdrawing  en 
masse  last  week  the  485  nominations  he  In- 
herited from  his  predecessor,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

One  of  the  names  that  ranked  high  on  the 
list  of  prospective  appointees  was  that  of  a 
fellow  Callfornlan,  Cecil  F.  Poole,  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  northern  California 
district.  Poole  was  nominated  for  a  Federal 
judgeship  by  President  Johnson  eight  months 
ago  and  the  appointment  has  languished  ever 
since  in  the  Senate. 

What  gives  the  case  Its  political  piquancy 
is  that  Poole.  If  appointed,  would  have  be- 
come the  first  Negro  Federal  Judge  not  only 
in  the  new  President's  home  state  but  any- 
where west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Poole  has  amassed  an  impressive  array  of 
support  In  the  long-frustrated  quest  for  ap- 
pointment. Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  dsecrlbes  him  as  "most  exceptional" 
;ind  maintains  "there  Is  no  better  qualified 
lawyer  In  the  country"  for  the  Job. 

He  was  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. Both  of  San  Francisco's  newspapers, 
as  well  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Cali- 
fornia's McClatchey  newspapers  have  given 
strong  editorial  support  to  Poole's  appoint- 
ment. 

Though  a  Democrat,  Poole  won  the  Imme- 
diate support  of  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Cali- 
fornia's former  Republican  senior  Senator. 
Several  Republican  members  of  the  state's 
Congressional  delegation  have  quietly  sup- 
ported the  San  Francisco  lawyer  along  the 
tortuous  trail.  And  his  cause  has  enlisted  the 
backing  of  prominent  Senate  liberals  outside 
the  State,  such  men  as  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D-Mlch.),  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  and  Joseph  D. 
T\-dings  (I>-Md.). 

His  personal  credentials  are  also  impecca- 
ble: He  was  in  the  top  10  per  cent  of  his 
class  at  the  University  of  Michigan  law 
school  and  won  his  master's  degree  at  Har- 
\  ard  Law  School — two  of  the  Nation's  tough- 
est academic  training  grounds  for  lawyers. 

The  Poole  appointment  has  foundered  on 
the  opposition  of  one  man.  Sen.  George  Mur- 
phy (R-Cal.),  who  refused  to  concur  in  the 
President's  choice.  Although  Murphy  has 
failed  to  discuss  his  role  in  the  original 
nomination  of  Poole  last  May,  members  of 
Congress  who  followed  the  case  Insist  that 
the  California  Republican  sent  his  blue  ap- 
pointment slip  back  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  unsigned.  This  Is  the  Senate 
Club's  equivalent  of  the  "thumbs  down" 
gesture  used  on  early  Christians  by  Roman 
potentates. 

One  theory  Is  that  Murphy  wants  to  be 
able  to  name  his  own  man  to  the  Judgeship 
position  in  the  new  Republican  Administra- 
tion. A  harsher  view  held  by  some  Calif or- 
nlans  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  Poole's  con- 
firmation is  being  held  up  because  he  Is 
black. 

Murphy  did  acknowledge  that  he  passed 
on  to  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  James 
O.  Eastland  (D-Mlss.)  complaints  from  Call- 
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fornla  against  Poole's  conduct  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office.  One  such  complaint  cen- 
tered on  the  nominee's  release  of  five  Oak- 
land draft  demonstrators  In  December  1967. 
They  were  arrested  by  U.S.  marshals  for  fail- 
ure to  carry  draft  cards.  Poole  later  explained 
that  the  demonstrators  were  properly  regis- 
tered and  that  there  was  no  evidence  they 
were  wilfully  violating  the  law. 

After  his  original  nomination  of  Poole  ex- 
pired with  the  departure  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  resubmitted  the 
nomination  to  Congress  last  Jan.  9,  along 
with  four  other  appointments  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

This  time  Murphy  and  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R-S.C),  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  pillar  of  Richard  Nixon's 
Southern  strength  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention, announced  that  they  would  oppose 
the  nominations.  The  South  Carolina  Re- 
publican said  the  new  President  should  fill 
all  Judgeships  and  all  other  vacancies  in 
Government. 

Mr.  Nixon  clearly  agreed.  His  decision  to 
withdraw  all  outstanding  nominations,  in- 
cluding those  of  Poole  and  the  four  other 
Judgeship  nominees,  prompted  former  At- 
torney General  Clark  to  accuse  the  new- 
President  of  not  keeping  his  word.  Which- 
ever version  of  the  dispute  is  correct,  the 
political  reverberations  will  not  die  soon. 

"It's  an  absolute  and  total  tragedy  not 
only  to  Cecil  Poole  personally  but  to  our 
society,"  says  Rep.  Phillip  Burton  (D-Callf.i, 
a  fellow  San  Franciscan  and  a  friend  of  the 
former  nominee.  "It's  small  wonder  that 
young  blacks  figure  that  things  are  rigged 
against  them.  Here's  a  Negro  who  has  played 
the  game  according  to  the  established  rules 
and  gets  dinged  for  no  apparent  reason.  Ill 
tell  you,  it  makes  it  damned  hard  to  face 
those  kids." 

Richard  Nixon,  the  epitome  of  white  mid- 
dle-class America,  rankled  some  Negroes  by 
his  failure  to  follow  the  symbolic  procedent 
of  his  Democratic  predecessors.  He  has  not 
nominated  a  black  man  to  the  Cabinet. 

Nevertheless  early  this  month  the  new 
President  told  a  group  of  Negro  leaders  in 
New  York  that  he  proposes  to  do  more  for 
Negroes  than  any  other  President,  perhaps 
Mr.  Nixon's  only  excursion  of  the  year  into 
extravagant  statement.  It  certainly  can  be 
argued  that  there  has  not  been  a  decent 
lapse  of  time  in  which  to  judge  the  inten- 
tions of  this  Administration  on  participation 
by  qualified  Negroes. 

That  is  why  the  fate  of  Cecil  F.  Poole  Is 
being  followed  so  Intently,  by  so  many. 


PFC.  LEE  R.  BRUCE,  JR. 
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mall  from  home.  He  wrote  about  it  In  a  let- 
ter received  by  his  wife  six  days  before  he 
was  killed,  saying.  "Something  Is  really 
wrong  back  In  that  world." 

Born  In  Baltimore.  Private  Bruce  moved 
with  his  family  to  Anne  Arundel  county  16 
years  ago.  He  attended  Northeast  High  School 
In  Pasadena  and  was  employed  for  a  time  by 
the  Glldden-Durkee  division  of  SCM  Corpo- 
ration. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  survivors  include  a 
6-week-old  son,  Lee  R.  Bruce.  3d;  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  R  Bruce.  Sr.;  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Carlo  Reitober  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Smith,  and  a  brother,  Edward  A  Bruce,  all  of 
Pasadena, 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Lee  R.  Bruce,  Jr.,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Marj'land,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Pasadena  Soldier,  20,  of  Viet  Combat  BtmNS 

Army  Pfc.  Lee  R.  Bruce,  Jr.,  20,  of  Pasa- 
dena, dlod  January  11  from  burns  received 
In  combat  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reported  yesterday. 

Drafted  into  the  Army  In  May.  1968,  Pri- 
vate Bruce  was  trained  in  guerrilla  warfare 
at  Port  Polk,  La.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
October  and  was  a  member  of  the  9th  Infan- 
try Division,  stationed  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Berry  W.  Bruce,  said  her  hus- 
band's  chief   complaint  was  the  delay  In 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  CLARENCE  T. 
LUNDQUIST,  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION 
OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  all  been  say- 
ing goodby  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
had  become  familiar  and  friendly  faces 
in  the  Washington  area. 

My  good  friend  and  an  able  public  serv- 
ant, Clarence  T.  Lundquist.  has  retired 
as  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  after  serving  33  years  with  the 
Government. 

Clarence  Lundquist  joined  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  in  1938 — the  first  year 
of  its  existence.  He  started  as  an  inves- 
tigator in  the  Chicago  area  and  had  be- 
come by  1955  the  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Division. 

For  the  past  decade.  Clarence  Lund- 
quist has  been  the  energetic  and  inde- 
fatigrable  Administrator  of  the  Division. 
His  leadership  and  expertise  has  been  of 
immeasurable  assistance  to  me  and  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
upon  which  I  serve.  President  Johnson 
stated  qtiite  accurately  that  Clarence 
Lundquist  "exhibited  a  combination  of 
talents  which  mark  few  individuals." 

Clarence  Lundquist  knew  how  to  get 
things  done  and  the  outstanding  record 
of  his  senice  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  President  Johnson 
regretfully  accepting  Mr.  Lundquist's 
resignation.  I  join  the  former  President, 
as  well  as  the  many,  many  friends  of 
Clarence  T.  Lundquist  in  wishing  him 
well  in  his  future  endeavors.  The  letter 

follows : 

The  Wi^te  House. 
Washington,  December  18,  1968. 
Hon.  Clarence  T.  LuNDomsx, 
Administrator,   Wage  and  Hour  and   Public 
Contracts      Divisions.      Department     of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  LtrNDQtnsT:  It  Is  with  regret,  but 
also  with  undersUndlng,  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  from  the  Federal  service,  effec- 
tive January  4,  1969.  I  know  the  mixed  emo- 
tions you  must  have  felt  In  making  your  de- 
cisions, for  I  shared  those  emotions  in  reach- 
ing my  own  decision  to  return  to  private  life. 
You  and  I  arrived  Ic  Washington  during 
the   same  exciting,   challenging  decade.   We 
both  have  seen  a  great  deal   accomplished 
for  our  Nation's  citizens.  And  I  believe  we 
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both  can  say  with  pride  that  w«  have  con- 
tributed to  the  l)uildliig  of  a  better  country. 

Tour  dedlcatKin  and  hard  work  over  the 
paet  33  years  ba^e  been  exemplary.  Tou  have 
exhibited  a  contbinatlon  of  talents  which 
mark  few  Indlvliduals.  That  you  channeled 
thoee  talents  to  serving  your  fellow  citizens 
la  all  the  more  admirable. 

I  extend  to  yoi}  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  Job  you  bavfe  done.  May  you  be  equally 
successful  In  yotkr  future  endeavors. 


Sincerely, 


Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


NORTH  KOREAS  SAVAGERY  BARED 


HON.  JOUN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBRQOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  15  years  aio  a  Senate  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations-issued k  report  titled,  "Korean 
War  Atrocities."  The  report  stated  in 
part :  T 

The  evidence  before  the  subcommittee 
conclusively  proves  that  American  prisoners 
of  war  who  were  not  deliberately  murdered 
at  the  time  of  capture  or  shortly  after  cap- 
ture, were  beaten,  wounded,  starved,  and 
tortured:  molestied,  displayed,  and  humili- 
ated before  tha  civilian  populace  and/or 
forced  to  march  |ong  distances  without  bene- 
fit of  adequate  ft>od,  water,  shelter,  clothing. 
or  medical  care  tjo  Communist  prison  camps, 
and  there  to  experience  further  acts  of  hu- 
man Indignities.  I 
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The  ordeal  fcf  Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher 
and  his  men  illustrates  graphically  that 
the  Communistfc  of  North  Korea  still  em- 
ploy the  weapo^  of  terror  to  reach  their 
ends  just  as  th(e  Soviet  Union  did  in  its 
August  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

David  Lawrei  ice,  the  nationally  sjTidi- 
cated  columnis;.  strikes  the  same  theme 
in  his  column,  "North  Korea's  Savagery 
Bared."  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Jan  lary  27 : 

Training  in  how  to  torture  prisoners  Is 
part  of  a  Commu  nlst  technique  and  has  long 
been  used  to  frighten  citizens  who  show  the 
slightest  signs  of  disobeying  the  edicts  of  the 
dictatorship  regime. 
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and  savagery  in  the  treatment  of  the  crew 
taken  from  the  American  naval  ship  Pueblo, 
and  held  as  prisoners  for  11  months.  Behind 
this  regime  are  the  Communist  governments 
in  Moscow  and  Peking 

Will  nations  which  believe  in  humanltarl- 
anism — even  when  they  take  into  custody 
individuals  from  enemy  forces — allow  the 
incident  to  go  unnoticed?  Will  the  protests 
come  from  far  and  wide  so  that  the  princi- 
ples of  civilized  practice  In  dealing  fairly 
with  prisoners  will  be  widely  publicized? 

Why  do  the  Communist  governments  tol- 
erate vicious  tactics  by  their  own  puppet 
states?  Do  they  think  that  they  themselves 
escape  responsibility? 

The  story  told  by  Cmdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher 
last  week  to  a  naval  court  of  inquiry  might 
have  been  regarded  as  commonplace  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa.  But  most  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world  have  hitherto  assumed 
that  the  Soviet  government  would  not  have 
permitted  the  men  who  manage  Its  enslaved 
countries  to  risk  the  worldwide  publication 
of  the  way  Communists  sometimes  handle 
prisoners. 

The  Conununist  extremists  believe  in  tor- 
ture, and  they  exact  "confessions"  for  the 
purp>ose  of  publicity  and  propaganda.  One 
thing  that  would  frustrate  such  tactics 
would  be  for  the  United  States  government 
to  announce  that  any  Americans  hereafter 
seized  by  the  Communists  anywhere  have 
been  authorized  to  "confess"  or  admit  any- 
thing they  are  asked  to  say  by  their  captors. 
This  would  render  these  documents  Immedi- 
ately valueless  as  propaganda,  and  perhaps 
would  save  prisoners  from  such  cruelties  as 
the  Pueblo's  crewmen  experienced. 

But  it  wasn't  only  the  American  sailors 
who  were  subjected  to  the  savage  and  in- 
humane ordeals.  A  South  Korean  who  had 
previously  been  taken  prisoner  was  strapped 
to  a  wall,  alter  having  been  tortured.  He 
was  shown  to  Cmdr.  Bucher,  who  testified 
last  week  as  f oUows : 

"He  was  alive.  But  he  had  been  through 
a  terrible  ordeal.  He  had  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  arm  and  the  bone  was  sticking 
out.  He  had  completely  bitten  through  his 
lower  Up.  ...  It  was  hanging  down.  His 
right  eye  had  been  put  out.  His  head  was 
hanging  down  and  a  black  substance  from 
the  put-out  eye  was  dripping  down. 

All  this  was  done  to  warn  Cmdr.  Bucher 
what  might  be  his  own  fate  and  that  of  his 
crewmen.  He  had  already  been  close  to  death 
with  a  revolver  at  his  head.  Finally,  when  he 
refused  to  submit,  he  was  beaten  into  un- 
consciousness. After  several  days  of  such 
harassment,  Bucher  was  Informed  that  all 
his  men  would  be  shot  unless  he  agreed  to 
sign  a  "confession."  He  did  so  because,  he 
says,  he  felt  that  North  Korean  officers  were 
"animals"  who  would  not  hesitate  to  carry 
out  the  threat. 

Training  In  how  to  torture  prisoners  Is 
part  of  a  Communist  technique  and  has  long 
been  used  to  frighten  citizens  who  show  the 
slightest  signs  of  disobeying  the  edicts  of 
the  dictatorship  regime. 

The  rest  of  the  world  can  do  much  to  teach 
the  Communists  that  this  doesn't  help  them 
gain  either  the  respect  or  the  coopteratlon  of 
other  nations.  International  law  requires 
that  prisoners  be  given  humane "^ireatment. 

North  Korea  has  not  proved  that  the 
Pueblo  was  inside  her  12-mlle  limit,  but 
certainly  It  will  be  hard  for  anyone  to  show 
that  veering  a  mile  or  two  from  the  pre- 
scribed line  deserves  the  punishment  ac- 
corded to  the  men  on  the  Pueblo.  What  they 
saw  from  a  13-mile  position  as  contrasted 
with  U  miles  or  even  three — which  has  been 
the  customary  territorial  limit — was  surely 
nothing  that  could  threaten  the  safety  of 
North  Korea  to  the  point  where  such  stem 
measures  were  necessary. 

Some  day  North  Korea  will  need  the 
friendship  of  free  peoples  as  It  emerges  from 
an  era  of  tyranny  and  despotism,  but  be- 
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tween  now  and  such  a  time  the  American 
people  will  be  wondering  whether  any  of  the 
sensible  human  beings  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  will  care  enough  about  their  own 
future  to  persuade  the  North  Korean  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  wrong  which  has  been 
done.  Will  the  proper  punishment  be  admin- 
istered even  belatedly  to  the  officials  who 
have  portrayed  their  country  before  the 
world  as  a  nation  of  savagery  and  inhu- 
manity? 


MIDDLE  EAST  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OI"  pknnstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Marshall  McNeil  which 
appeared  in  the  January  29,  1969,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
MnjDLB  East  DEVEUDPME>rr  Plan 
(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

In  a  last-minute  gesture  to  Israel,  ex- 
Presldent  Johnson  took  the  first  step  toward 
the  Imaginative  but  practical  Elsenhower- 
Strauss  plan  to  promote  peace  between  the 
Arabs  and  Jews. 

Congress  and  the  Nixon  Administration, 
nevertheless,  have  a  chance  now  to  advance 
this  wBter-and-power  proposal  of  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss.  The  plan  Is  given  a  big  push  In  the 
report  Just  filed  with  Mr.  Nixon  by  his  spe- 
cial emissary  to  the  Middle  East,  former  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Scranton,  obviously  with  the  long- 
standing Elsenhower-Strauss  plan  In  mind. 
said  a  massive  nuclear-pKjwered  undertaking 
to  provide  desalted  water  for  Irrigation  and 
Industrial  power  would  help  both  Arabs  and 
Jews  develop  their  resources  and  "go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  a  very  bad  situation." 

These  plants  would  be  financed  in  part  by 
private  interests,  with  the  United  Statee  pro. 
vlding  the  technology  and  perhaps  the  nu- 
clear fuel. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  and  Mr.  Strauss — and  now 
Mr.  Scranton — see  this  project  as  a  means  of 
promoting  economic  co-operation  between 
the  Arabs  and  Jews,  feeling  that  peace  In  the 
trouble  area  must  be  founded  on  such  mu- 
tually helpful  and  economically  sound  proj- 
ects to  produce  food  and  energy. 

The  Senate  last  year  gave  Its  imanlmous 
approval  to  the  idea. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  carried  in  his  last  budg- 
et message  these  two  sentences; 

"Legislation  is  proposed  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  In  a  large-scale  desalting  plant 
to  be  constructed  In  Israel.  This  project  will 
significantly  advance  the  development  of  de- 
salting technology." 

He  sent  draft  bills  to  Congress  to  carry  out 
his  proposal,  and  these  have  been  referred 
to  committees. 

Premier  Levi  Eshkol  announced  to  a  politi- 
cal meeting  In  Jerusalem  last  week  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  written  him  of  his  request  to 
Congress  for  a  $40  million  grant  and  an  $18 
million  loan  to  construct  the  desalting  plant 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Israel. 

The  project,  as  proposed  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  after  Joint  studies  by  the 
Israeli  and  American  governments,  does  not 
require  production  of  p>ower.  It  entails,  with 
the  use  of  conventional  fuels,  production  of 
40  to  50  million  gallons  a  day  of  sweet  water 
whose  price  might  preclude  Its  use  for  Irri- 
gation. 

Clearly,  from  Mr.  Johnson's  budget  state- 
ment, his  Administration  was  Interested  in 
the  Israeli  project  as  a  means  of  testing  the 
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technology  of  the  desallnlzatlon  experts  of 
the  Interior  Department.  They  believe  a  big 
prototype  plant  Is  needed,  the  one  that  had 
been  projected  Just  off  the  California  coast 
having  failed  to  materialize. 

The  plant  would,  of  course,  do  some  good 
for  the  desalting  art  and  for  Israel. 

But  men  like  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  Mr. 
Strauss,  with  bigger  vision,  are  convinced 
that  thru  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  which 
would  also  provide  electricity,  large  quanU- 
ties  of  low-cost  water  could  be  produced  co- 
operatively by  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  in  a 
region  that  needs  water,  food  and  power  so 
badly.  In  such  a  Joint  business  venture — in 
which  there  Is  a  good  chance  for  eventual 
profit  making — they  see  a  new  and  durable 
foundation  for  peace. 

In  his  Inaugural  President  Nixon  conse- 
crated "my  office,  my  energies  and  all  the 
wisdom  I  can  summon  to  the  cause  of  peace 
among  nations."  With  those  who  are  willing 
to  Join  with  us,  Mr.  Nixon  also  said,  "let  us 
co-oi>erate  to  .  .  .  strengthen  the  structure  of 
peace,  to  lift  up  the  poor  and  hungry." 

Congress  applauded  this. 

Now,  together,  the  President  and  Congress 
have  the  chance  to  act  upon  his  words,  en- 
large upon  the  Johnson  offer,  make  It  com- 
patible with  the  Elsenhower-Strauss  pro- 
posal, all  in  behalf  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 
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and  information  services  adequate  to  their 
needs,  and  that  the  Federal  Government,  In 
collaboration  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  agencies,  should  exercise 
leadership  In  assuring  the  provisions  of  such 
services";  and. 

Whereas,  the  necessity  for  coordinated, 
long-range  planning  and  evaluation  to  de- 
termine feasible  ways  of  meeting  the  new 
and  growing  demands  of  library  users  is 
widely  recognized; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the 
Coimcll  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
do  hereby  endorse  and  support  the  statement 
of  National  Policy  and  the  establishment  by 
Congress  of  a  permanent  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  as 
a  continuing  Federal  planning  agency. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  3  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence. H.R.  908. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  this  proposal 
was  formally  endorsed  today  by  the 
American  Library  Association  Council  at 
Its  meeting  here  in  Washington. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  the  full 
text  of  the  ALA  resolution  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 
RESOLtmoN    TO   Support    Recommendations 

OP  THE  National  Advisory  Commission  on 

Libraries 

(Proposed  by  the  ALA  Committee  on  Leg- 
Ulatlon  for  adoption  by  the  ALA  Council 
January  30,  1969) 

Whereas,  the  Report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Libraries  Is  the  result 
of  comprehensive  study  into  the  current 
status  and  future  needs  of  the  Nation's 
libraries  and  of  extensive  citizen  hearings; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  Commission's  Report,  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
October  15,  1968,  is  the  most  far-reaching 
statement  of  library  needs  and  goals  ever 
enunciated  by  an  official  body  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and. 

Whereas,  this  document  presents  a  percep- 
tive appraisal  of  the  Immediate  and  future 
requirements  of  all  types  of  libraries  to  en- 
able them  to  serve  more  effectively  as  vital, 
relevant  Institutions  for  all  the  people,  and 
proposes  responsible  and  realistic  objectives 
to  overcome  current  Inadequacies  and  de- 
velop library  services  to  their  full  potential; 
and, 

Whereas,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  has  recommended  "That 
it  be  declared  National  Policy  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  provided  with  library 


AMBASSADOR  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to 
America's  "Ambassador  of  Ambassa- 
dors," W.  Averell  Harriman.  As  we  all 
know.  Ambassador  Harriman  has  re- 
cently returned  home  from  his  latest, 
and  I  might  add.  I  hope  not  his  last, 
assignment  abroad.  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
some  of  the  highlights  of  his  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  career  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  and  to  say  thank  you 
for  all  he  has  done  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  is  a  man  who  has 
served  his  coimtry  well  for  over  three 
decades.  He  has  served  in  times  of  de- 
pression and  times  of  prosperity.  He  has 
served  in  times  of  war  and  times  of 
peace.  In  good  times  and  bad  he  has 
never  refused  to  serve  and  has  always 
given  unselfishly  of  himself,  so  that  oth- 
ers might  enjoy  a  better  America. 

Ambassador  Harriman  is  a  man  who 
exemplifies  the  high  ideals  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  American  tradition. 

Ambassador  Harriman  began  his  il- 
lustrious public  career  in  1933,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  After  8  years  as  a  domestic 
New  Dealer,  he  received  his  first  inter- 
national assignment  when,  in  1941,  he 
was  sent  to  England  as  President  Roose- 
velt's special  representative.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Harriman  has  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Truman, 
Director  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
Governor  of  New  York,  Ambassador-at- 
Large,  Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern 
Affairs,  and  Under  Secretai-y  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs.  Ambassador  Harriman 
has  also  served  as  special  envoy  and  U.S. 
Representative  to  international  confer- 
ences and  meetings,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Ambassador  Harriman 's  accomplish- 
ments are  legend,  but  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  to  world  peace  was  the 
role  he  played  in  negotiating  the  1963 
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Test  Ban  Treaty,  prohibiting  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  conclude  my 
remarks  without  mentioning  the  mag- 
nificent job  Ambassador  Harriman  has 
done  in  moving  the  Paris  peace  talks  to 
a  point  where  substantive  negotiating 
could  begin.  He  has  shown  the  vigor  and 
stamina  of  a  man  half  his  age.  He  has 
persevered  where  others  might  have 
failed.  Without  him,  these  vital  negotia- 
tions might  never  have  progressed  at  all. 
I  think  that  when  peace  becomes  a  real- 
ity in  Southeast  Asia,  we  can  look  to 
Averell  Harriman  as  the  man  who  played 
a  most  important  roll  in  its  achievement. 

Upon  his  recent  return  from  Paris, 
Ambassador  Harriman  was  welcomed  by 
over  200  of  Washington's  most  promi- 
nent personalities.  Someone  suggested 
that  this  was  the  Ambassador's  "Last 
Great  Hurrah."  Great  yes,  but  let  us 
hope  it  was  not  the  last  for  "Ave"  Harri- 
man, who  has  been  called  back  from 
private  life  to  Government  service  so 
many  times  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  history  will 
look  favorably  on  Averell  Harriman,  for 
Averell  Harriman  has  favorably  shaped 
history. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  custom,  from  time  to 
time,  to  send  reports  to  my  constituents 
concerning  my  activities  in  the  Congress, 
along  with  my  views  on  events  of  interest 
to  them  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  report  inserted  in  the  Record: 

January  1969. 

At  the  start  of  this,  my  first  report  to  you 
In  this  Session  of  Congress.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  voters  of  the  East 
District  for  your  support  last  November.  You 
have  my  pledge  to  continue  to  work  hard  to 
retain  the  trust  and  confidence  you've  placed 
in  me  as  your  Representative. 

Much  of  the  action  this  first  month  in 
Congress  has  centered  around  malting  com- 
mittee assignments.  President  Johnson's 
State  of  the  Umon  Message  and  budget  rec- 
ommendations for  fiscal  1970,  and,  of  course, 
participation  in  the  Inaugural  of  our  new 
President:  Richard  Nixon. 

The  budget  message  the  out-going  Presi- 
dent sent  Congress  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment, both  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what 
has  been  glossed  over.  We  all  read  the  news- 
paper headlines  indicating  a  $3.4  billion  sur- 
plus for  fiscal  1970.  The  headlines  didn't  say 
that  this  "surplus"  was  the  result  of  ,in  un- 
paralleled feat  of  fiscal  juggling.  Actually,  a 
$6.8  billion  deficit  was  set  out  in  the  Federal 
Funds  section,  which  Includes  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  government  with  the  exception  of 
trust  funds.  This  deficit  Is  "covered"  by  a 
surplus  in  trust  funds  of  $10.2  billion,  monies 
specifically  collected  for  and  dedicated  to 
such  purposes  as  Social  Security  benefits  and 
highway  construction,  which  under  the  law 
win  be  more  ihan  needed  two  or  three  years 
hence  In  providing  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  show  a  temporary  surplus. 
President  Johnson  recommends  borrowing 
from  these  trust   funds.  The  money  would 


uatlon  indeed  foi 
budget,  poetpoulng 
making   worse  our 
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have  to  be  repaid,  of  course,  with  Interest, 
and  In  the  meantliiie  It  would  constitute  sui 
Increase  In  the  Peqeral  debt — a  strange  slt- 
a  so-called  "surplus" 
in  a  sense,  but  actually 
nation's  fiscal  problems. 
AXter  we  receive  budget  amendments  from 
the  Nixon  Administration,  our  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  to  make  necessary  mod- 
ifications so  that  ve  do  approach  a  more 
balanced  budget  to  uvold  continuing  Inflation 
and  high  Interest  ra  tes. 

Most  political  analysts  feel  that  the  new 
Administration  will  not  have  to  call  for  much 
new  legislation,  but  rather  overhaul  those 
laws  already  on  the  looks  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  the  ne  ;ds  of  our  people.  Because 
of  this  the  attention  of  Congress  will  be 
turned  more  to  appi  oprlatlons  and  the  budg- 
et than  ever  before. 

The  one  year  extension  of  the  Farm  Pro- 
gram should  give  ^g.  Secretary  Hardin  aut- 
ficlent  time  to  dev<  lop  a  new  farm  plan  by 
going  to  farmers  themselves  for  comments, 
suggestions  and  Ideas.  Later  In  the  year. 
Committee  hearing!  i  can  be  scheduled  and 
final  Congressional  action  taken  by  early 
1970.  In'  0\e  meanilme,  everyone  will  have 
had  a  chance  to  stuly  It,  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improvenient  and  point  out  In- 
equities before  It  In  enacted  into  law.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  the  t  est  way  to  develop  such 
Important  leglslatlo  i. 

While  the  fxill  facts  may  never  be  released 
to  the  public,  the  trigedy  of  errors  surround- 
ing the  capture  of  tie  U.S.S.  Pueblo  is  being 
revealed  bit  by  bl ;  and  it  is  clear  some 
•higher-ups"  failec  to  provide  the  ship 
proper  equipment  and  protection  for  Its  Ill- 
fated  voyage.  It  has  also  been  revealed  that 
of  eleven  principal  n  eapon  systems  purchased 
by  the  Pentagon  In  ';his  decade  only  two  per- 
formed up  to  standard.  Meanwhile,  practices 
initiated  by  McNamixa  had  allowed  the  poor- 
est performers  in  tte  aero-space  Industry  to 
enjoy  the  highest  profits.  This  makes  us  all 
realize  how  importiint  sound  policies  in  the 
Pentagon  are  to  thu  security  of  our  nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
me  that  a  man  I  hai  e  known  for  many  years, 
Mel  Laird,  an  abli,  inquisitive,  straight- 
shooting  and  very  jractical  Mldwesterner  la 
our  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  are  all 
wishing  him  succesi    in  a  most  dl£ScvUt  Job. 


PROCLAMATION 
50TH 
BIRTH    OF 
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CaECHOSLOVAKLA 
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HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Thursday, 
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O  f  REPRESENTATIVES 
January  30,  1969 


tfr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ittention  of  my  col- 
f(jlIowing  proclamation 
wey  F.  Bartlett,  of 
ng  the  50th  anniver- 
of   the  Republic  of 


r«v 


Mr.  JARMAN. 
like  to  call   the 
leagues  to  the 
issued   by   Gov 
Oklahoma,  observ 
sary  of  the  birtl 
Czechoslovakia : 

PSOCixMATION 

Whereas,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Republ  c  of  Czechoslovakia  will 
be  observed  on  Octcber  28,  1968:   and 

Whereas,  countless  Americans  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  descent  will  remember  this  day 
for  the  Important  pirt  they  played  in  help- 
ing to  win  the  Indi  ipendence  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia out  of  the  carnage  of  World  War  I  by 
their  support  of  Prc(fessor  Thomas  G.  Masa- 
ryk's  liberation  movfement.  of  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  State  i.  and  of  President  Wil- 
son's sincere  desire  to  attain  freedom  and 
democracy  for  the  p<  oples  of  all  nations;  and 
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Whereas,  these  same  Americans  are  proud 
of  the  remarkable  peace  time  record  that 
Czechoslovakia  established  as  a  progressive 
democracy,  closely  Identified  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  democratic  pKtUtlcal  philosophy, 
which  was  originated  and  developed  In  our 
own  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  these  people  and  their  nation 
today  and  under  the  heel  of  oppressor  na- 
tions, yet  their  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  still 
burns  brightly  as  a  beacon  of  hofw  that 
Czechoslovakia  will  once  again  stand  as  a 
free  country  among  other  free  and  independ- 
ent peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  in  spite  of  the  most  recent  griev- 
ous tragedies  to  which  the  Czechoslovak  na- 
tion has  been  subjected,  we  are  sincerely 
hopeful  that,  in  keeping  with  Its  past  history 
and  traditions,  the  Czechoslovak  nation  will 
again  emerge  victorious  from  its  present 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Dewey  P.  Bartlett.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  do  hereby 
proclaim  Monday  October  28.  1968,  as  Czecho- 
slovak Independence  Day  In  Oklahoma. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol.  In  the  City  of  Okla- 
homa City,  this  twenty-flf th  day  of  October, 
In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  the  Sixtieth  Year. 

Dewey   F.  Bartlett, 

Governor. 
John  Rogebs, 

Secretary  of  State. 
L.  L.  Caxxaway, 


THE  CASEY-PEPPER  GUN  CRIME 
BILL 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms  continues  to  be  a  grow- 
ing national  disgrace — and  the  efforts 
made  here  last  June  in  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  are  going  to  have  little,  if  any, 
impact. 

Today,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida.  Representative  Claude 
Pepper,  joined  with  me  in  introducing 
a  bill  which  can  end  the  disgrace  of 
crimes  committed  with  firearms. 

Our  bill  has  a  unique  approach. 
Unique,  that  is,  in  that  it  has  not  been 
followed  by  Congress  in  recent  years.  It 
would,  first  of  all,  set  stiff  mandatory 
penal  sentences  for  use  of  a  firearm  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  your  major  crimes 
of  violence.  The  sentence  would  be  10 
years  on  first  offense,  and  25  years  on 
any  subsequent  offense.  This  sentence 
would  be  specifically  prohibited  from  be- 
ing suspended,  or  assessed  to  run  con- 
currently with  any  sentence  imposed  for 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  or  proba- 
tion being  granted. 

But  equally  important  is  the  provision 
which  would  empower  State  courts  to 
enforce  provisions  of  the  bill. 

You  may  recall  that  during  House  de- 
bate on  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
when  the  Casey  amendment  was  before 
the  House,  this  pronsion  was  offered  as 
an  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
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Florida.  The  chief  objections  to  my 
amendment  to  impose  stiff  mandatory 
prison  terms  for  illegal  use  of  guns  were 
that  it  would  overload  the  Federal  courts, 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral prisons,  and  possibly  require  a  de- 
fendant to  undergo  two  trials — one  for 
commission  of  the  crime  in  a  State  court, 
another  on  use  of  the  firearm  in  a  Fed- 
eral court. 

My  colleague  cut  through  the  heart  of 
that  argument  with  his  brilliant  amend- 
ment to  give  State  courts  power  to  en- 
force this  provision,  and  it  caught  the 
opponents  flatfooted. 

The  strongest  argument  put  forth  was 
that  the  members  of  our  distingui^ed 
Judiciary  Committee  needed  time  to 
study  this  provision.  Some  expressed 
doubt  Congress  had  the  constitutional 
authority  to  give  this  power  to  the  States, 
and  they  asked  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research  has  proven  there 
is  ample  precedent  and  ample  authority 
for  enactment  of  this  provision,  dating 
all  the  way  back  to  1794.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  Congress  has  given 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
courts  in  many  cases. 

Never  in  our  history  has  there  been 
a  greater  need  for  a  new  approach  to 
criminal  law  and  law  enforcement.  Gim 
crimes  are  no  longer  a  local  or  a  State 
problem — but  nationwide  in  scope  and 
impact,  and  should  be  dealt  with  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Here,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone, 
armed  robberies  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember jumped  452  percent  over  Decem- 
ber 1965.  We  have  seen  financial  insti- 
tutions here  robbed  at  the  unbelievable 
rate  of  nearly  one  a  day. 

Nationally,  our  violent  crime  rate  since 
1961  has  jumped  nearly  80  percent.  And 
yet,  we  have  25,000  fewer  inmates  in 
State  and  Federal  prisons  today  than  we 
had  in  1961. 

Surely,  the  answer  to  this  problem 
should  be  obvious.  Criminals  are  free, 
continuing  a  career  of  crime,  preying  on 
society.  And  the  answer  is  just  as  ob- 
vious— crackdown  hard  on  those  who  use 
guns  to  rob.  rape,  and  murder. 

Our  bill  will  do  just  that,  and  I  urge 
my  colleague  to  give  It  careful  considera- 
tion and  to  join  with  us  in  every  effort 
to  end  the  national  disgrace  of  gun 
crimes. 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BELEN  RE- 
CEIVES DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  U.S.  Army  awarded 
to  Frederick  C.  Belen,  former  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  its  Decoration  for 
Distinguished  Service,  which  is  the  high- 
est award  it  can  bestow  on  a  civilian. 

Mr.  Belen  recently  retired  from  Gov- 
ernment service  after  an  outstanding 
career.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  call  him  a  personal  friend  for 
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many  years,  going  back  to  when  he  was 
counsel  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Many  Members  will  remember  the 
excellent  record  he  established  in  that 
capacity. 

His  abilities  were  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  who  in  1961  nom- 
inated him  to  be  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Bureau  of  Operations,  and  later 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who 
nominated  him  to  be  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  in  1964. 

Eniring  his  term  of  oflBce  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Mr.  Belen  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  operation 
of  that  Department  Including  the  initia- 
tion and  development  of  the  ZIP  code  as 
well  as  many  other  innovations.  This  re- 
quired his  making  visitations  to  facilities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  make 
firsthand  observations  of  Post  OfiRce 
operations. 

Having  himself  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  n  and  knowing 
the  importance  of  mail  to  the  morale  of 
our  servicemen,  Mr.  Belen  visited  postal 
facilities  in  Vietnam  to  make  a  personal 
Inspection  of  mail  handling  procedures 
and  to  determine  the  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  there.  As  a  result 
of  these  visits,  automated  equipment  was 
installed  by  the  Post  OfQce  Department 
which  replaced  a  time-consuming  mail 
sorting  process  and  resulted  in  fsister 
mall  service  to  servicemen  no  matter 
where  they  were  stationed  or  how  often 
they  moved. 

The  citation  which  accompanied  the 
decoration  reads  as  follows: 

As  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  the  Honorable  Frederick  C. 
Belen  rendered  exceptionally  distinguished 
service  In  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  By  his  dynamic  leadership  and  in- 
domitable spirit  he  successfully  managed  to 
provide  our  servicemen  and  women  stationed 
throughout  the  world  with  the  most  com- 
plete and  efficient  postal  service  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation.  Their  high  morale  stands 
witness  to  his  outstanding  success  In  this 
\'ltal  area  of  communications.  His  devotion 
to  duty  and  country  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  himself,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  the  fact 
that  this  honor  has  been  conferred  upon 
a  man  who  worked  here  with  us  for 
many  years.  I  am  sure  that  all  Members 
join  in  offering  congratulations  upon  his 
receiving  this  award  and  in  extending 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  his 
future  endeavors. 
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spies  14  men,  nine  of  them  Jews.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  brutal  act  was  aimed 
at  retribution  and  warning  to  Israel. 

I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  at  this 
conUnutng  disregard  for  humanitarian 
sense  and  sensibility  shown  by  Israel's 
enemies  as  I  continue  to  view  with  alarm 
the  cynical  exploitation  of  Middle  EJast 
tension  by  General  De  Gaulle. 

One  thousand  rabbis  this  day  have  pe- 
titioned the  Honorable  William  P. 
Rogers,  Secretary  of  State  seeking  an  end 
to  this  new  barbarism  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  note  that  36  col- 
leagues have  jodned  me  in  a  statement 
sent  to  Mr.  Rogers  supporting  the  rabbis' 
resolution  and  urging  his  office  and  en- 
ergy in  bringing  an  early  and  swift  end 
to  the  death  and  bloodshed  in  the  Middle 

East. 

I  include  for  the  Record  both  this 
statement  of  support,  its  signers  and  the 
rabbis'  resolution,  as  follows: 
LoNGwoRTH    House    OmcE    BtntLMNC. 

Washington.  DC,  January  30, 1969. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  have  reaa  the  at- 
tached re.soIution  and  subscribe  fully  to  the 
positions  taken  therein.  As  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  we  urge  you  and  the 
Executive  Branch  to  do  everything  possible 
within  the  context  of  the  proposals  stated  to 
bring  an  end  to  Arab  terrorism  and  killings 
In  the  Middle  East.  We  stand  ready  to  back 
you  up  in  any  action  taken  to  accomplish 
the  above  stated  purposes. 
Sincerely, 
Joshua     Eilberg,     Joseph     P.     Abdabbo. 
William    A.    Barrett,    Mario    Biaggi, 
Edward  G.  Biester.  Jr..  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham.    Frank    J.    Brasco.    Daniel 
Button.    James    A.    Byrne,     Hugh    L. 
Carey,  Frank  M.  Clark,  R.  Lawrence 

COUGHLIN.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI.  LEON- 
ARD Farbstein,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  James  G.  Fulton, 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert.  William  J.  Green, 
Seymour  Halpern.  Frank  Horton. 
Edward  I.  Koch.  Allard  K.  Lowen- 
STEIN.  Martin  B.  McKneally,  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead,  John  M.  Murphy, 
Robeht  N.  C.  Nix,  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal.  William  F.  Ryan.  James 
H.  ScHEUER,  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Jo- 
seph P.  Vigorito.  Lawrence  G.  Wil- 
liams. Lester  L.  Wolff,  Gus  Yatron. 


ANOTHER  WAVE  OF  TERROR  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  civ- 
ilized men  devoutly  hope  for  peace  with 
justice  and  honor  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  yet  another  wave  of  terror  seems 
about  to  breeik.  over  those  troubled  shores. 

The  Iraqi  Government  has  hung  as 
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"Whereas,  the  Russian  and  French  gov- 
ernments have  seen  fit  to  further  encourage 
and  inflame  the  Arabs  In  their  openly  de- 
clared aim  of  annihilating  the  State  of  Is- 
rael, and  by  so  doing,  wiping  out  America's 
only  reliable  friend  in  the  mldeast; 

"Whereas  from  a  political,  moral,  and 
spiritual  standpoint,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  stand  up  for  the  basic  rights  of 
life  and  liberty; 

"Therefore,  we  the  rabbis  of  these  states 
applaud  the  Secretary  of  State's  recent  re- 
sponse to  such  Inhuman  acts.  However,  be- 
ing fearful  of  the  dreadful  signs  which  fore- 
bode a  continuation  of  such  murders,  we  ask 
the  United  States  government  to  make  the 
most  weighty  representations  to  the  Unltd 
Nations  and  to  those  countries  which  main- 
tain relations  with  Iraq  that  they  utilize 
every  diplomatic,  humanitarian  and  moral 
means  to  dissuade  the  government  of  Iraq 
from  continuing  Its  barbarlous  course  so 
alien  to  the  highest  concepts  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

"We  hope  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  thousands  of  Jews  still  under  Arab  dom- 
ination will  not  be  added  to  the  six  million 
Jews  already  plaguing  the  worlds  conscience 
because  of  its  hesitation  to  act  In  their  be- 
half." 


Resolution    to    the    Secretary    of    State 

This  delegation  of  rabbis,  representing 
more  than  1,000  rabbis  ser\'lng  the  Jews  of 
the  Eastern  Seaboard,  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  present  the  following  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
William  P.  Rogers,  for  his  serious  considera- 
tion: 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
forced  Into  three  wars  during  the  21  years  of 
Its  existence  despite  Its  continuous  efforts 
to  seek  and  to  offer  peace: 

"Whereas,  a  consistent  stream  of  vicious 
acts  of  terrorism  has  flown  from  the  Arab 
lands  stuTOundlng  Israel  before  and  since 
the  war  of  June  1967: 

"Whereas,  ruthless  and  useless  acts  of  mur- 
der have  been  committed  over  and  over  again 
exacting  the  lives  of  children  on  a  summer 
tour,  shoppers  In  a  Jerusalem  market,  pas- 
sengers at  a  Tel  Aviv  bus  depot,  travelers 
in  an  Athens  airport,  and  many  others; 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  Iraq  has 
catered  to  the  lowest  animalistic  instincts 
of  their  citizens  by  lynching  14  people,  nine 
of  whom  were  Jews,  as  a  spectacle  for  glee- 
ful, cheering,  frenzied  mobs. 


UTAH  LEGISLATURE  PROTESTS  EN- 
LARGEMENT OP  ARCHES  AND 
CAPITOL  REEF  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENTS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
received  notification  today  of  adoption 
by  the  Utah  State  Legislature  of  a  reso- 
lution protesting  President  Johnson's 
enlargement  by  last-minute  Executive 
order  of  two  national  monuments  in 
Utah.  Earlier  this  week  I  addressed  the 
House  on  this  same  subject,  also  in  pro- 
test, and  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
prohibit  future  actions  of  this  type.  At 
that  time  I  expressed  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  monu- 
ments—Capitol Reef  and  Arches- 
should  have  not  been  done  by  Executive 
order,  but  rather  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  congressional  enactment.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  is  in  agree- 
ment with  that  position,  as  evidenced  by 
the  joint  resolution,  the  text  of  which 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  5 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Utah  memorializing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  to  the  public  do- 
main certain  lands  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  for  national  monu- 
ment purposes 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Vtah: 

Whereas,  the  immediate  past  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  final  hours  of  his 
administration  withdrew  approximately  264,- 
000  acres  of  public  lands  and  included  them 
in  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ments without  any  opportunity  for  proper 
hearing;  and 

Whereas,  the  area  withdrawn  is  known  to 
contain  valuable  minerals  and  has  good  po- 
tential for  the  development  of  substantial 
reserves  of  oU,  gas,  iiranlum  and  other  min- 
erals as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
200,000  acres  in  the  Immediate  area  are  un- 
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der  oil  and  gas  le^e  and  extensive  explora- 
tion for  other  minerals  is  now  being  con- 
ducted; and  I 

Whereas,  the  linds  withdrawn  contain 
large  areas  valuabl|e  for  grazing;  and 

Whereas,  state  labds  checkerboard  the  area 
of  the  lands  withdrawn,  and  these  state  lands 
are  Isolated  by  thei  withdrawal;  and 

Whereas,  the  wlltidrawal  has  deprived  the 
state  of  Utah,  its  indvistrles  and  people  of 
access  to  valuable  resources  both  In  the  lands 
withdrawn  and  staite  lands  affected;   and 

Whereas,  the  sta|te  of  Utah  Is  largely  de- 
pendent for  Its  ecf)nomlc  growth  upon  the 
multiple  use  of  lt4  naturcU  resources:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  Re$olved,  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utafi,  That  we  oppose  the  ac- 
tion of  the  former!  President  of  the  United 
States  in  wlthdra^ng  these  valuable  lands 
without  providing  |the  opportunity  for  par- 
ties concerned  to  lie  heard:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  tqe  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  such  action  as  necessary  to  restore  these 
lands  to  the  public  domain,  so  they  are  avail- 
able for  multiple  upe  until  all  Issues  tnvolv- 
Int;  their  Inclusion  in  national  monuments 
have  been -fully  considered. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WIL$ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tention in  recent  weeks  has  been  focused 
on  our  Nation's  poor  stature  in  all  areas 
of  ocean  researjch  and  development. 
Charles  F.  Duchein,  president  of  the 
Navy  League  of  t|ie  United  States,  made 
an  excellent  presentation  on  our  national 
ocean  posture  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  in  San  Francisco  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  anjd  I  would  like  to  share 
his  thoughts  on  oceanography  in  general, 
and  the  developiient  of  our  merchant 
marine  in  specific,  with  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  his  speech  is  as  follows: 
TRK  Mess  in  tss  Mixchant  MAsnfz 
Isn't  It  high  time  we  stopped  talking  about 
the  mess  in  the  merthant  marine  and  started 
giving  a  positive  ^Vmerlcan  touch  to  our 
crucial  situation  at  pea? 

What  needs  to  bd  done  Is  to  build  up  our 
maritime  posture  to  a  preeminent  world  po- 
sition. The  Soviet  Uplon's  new  oceanic  vision 
dictates  a  vastly  accelerated  build-up  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  Insflead,  we  tamper  with  the 
long  term  prosperltir  of  this  nation  through 
or  neglect  of  whatf  I  am  convinced  can  be 
of  the  national  econ- 
for  future  prosperity. 
0th  Gentry  Industry  de- 
on  strategic  materials 
m  ships.  The  burgeon- 
sea  lanes  of  the  world 
ting  possibility  for  eco- 
hlstory.  But  you  and  I 
only  a  fraction  of  even 
tragedy  Is  we  are  not 
xplodlng  lucrative  world 
markets — we  contlnjue  to  talk  when  positive 
action  Is  called  for.  WhUe  we  talk  about  the 
mess  In  the  merchant  marine,  we  Ignore 
the  positive  action  oiir  government  must  take 
to  get  back  up  on  thi  maritime  step. 

My  message  today  Is  not  to  decry  ttils 
"mess  in  the  merchint  marine"  nor  to  try  to 
fix  the  blame.  Insteiid,  I  choose  to  highlight 
the  tremendous  oceanic  opportunity  tinfold- 
Ing.  As  part  of  the  Mucatlonal  process,  as  a 
first  step  we  need  tio  know  more  about  the 


the  chief  stlmula 
omy — the  foundatloj 

Our  fast  moving 
pends  Increasingly 
carried  frosi  overse; 
Lng  trade  along  th 
affords  the  most  In 
nomlc  growth  In  c 
know  we  now  car: 
our  own  trade.  Th 
capitalizing  on  the 
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economic  situation  of  the  sea.  We  must  delve 
deeply  Into  the  complexity  of  the  U.S.  water- 
borne  transportation  industry.  There  are 
high  stakes  Involved  in  buldlng  up  our  over- 
all oceanic  strength  and  we  need  to  know  the 
facts. 

I  say,  let's  get  on  with  It,  let's  start  build- 
ing a  merchant  fleet  that  will  be  the  pride 
of  every  American — that's  my  answer  to  the 
mess  in  the  merchant  marine. 

In  simple  terms,  during  the  period  of  my 
presidency  of  the  Navy  League,  the  American 
merchant  marine  slipped  down  the  totem 
pole  of  our  own  trade  carrying  from  7.3%  to 
a  mere  5%.  As  this  slippage  was  taking  place, 
the  American  merchant  marine  declined 
from  1900  ships  In  1960  to  1100  ships  In  1968. 
During  this  same  period,  the  Soviet  fleet 
mushroomed  from  1.9  million  tons  to  1400 
ships  of  10.4  million  tons. 

Deplorable  as  this  comparative  record 
seems,  the  Implications  are  tremendous. 
Frankly,  based  on  hard  economic  facts,  as  a 
business-man  I  see  a  long-term  bullish  trend 
In  the  maritime  market.  For  example,  an 
authoritative  Harbrldge  House  study  con- 
cluded that  while  carrying  a  fraction  over 
7%  of  our  trade,  the  United  States  saved  a 
billion  dollars  yearly  In  gold  flow  from  the 
revenue  of  this  trade.  It  doesn't  take  a 
mathematics  major  to  see  what  this  would 
mean  toward  gold  flow  reversal  If  we  carried 
50%  of  our  trade. 

Economically,  this  Is  an  Index  of  what 
carrying  trade  can  mean  If  we  go  after  the 
market.  This  tantalizing  fact  has  not  escaped 
Mr.  Nixon.  This  is  precisely  why  he  has  made 
the  revitallzatlon  of  the  merchant  marine 
"highest  priority  economic  task."  But  while 
the  President-elect  knows  this  economic  fact 
of  life,  few  Americans  do.  And  their  lack  of 
Interest,  understanding  and  concern,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  chief  reason  why  we  are  in  such 
serious  trouble. 

The  problem  boiled  down  to  basics  is  an 
educational  one.  Yes,  educational — and  the 
aggressive  merchandising  of  the  American 
maritime  product.  We  might  well  take  a  page 
out  of  the  bold  aerospace  Industry's  promo- 
tional book  to  regain  a  number  one  world 
maritime  position. 

Speaking  of  modem  methods  of  merchan- 
dising. Jack  Gllbrlde,  President  of  Todd,  and 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  must  say  one  of 
the  most  progressive  American  shipbuilders. 
Is  telling  the  nation  through  a  fine  program 
of  educational  communications — "you  can't 
walk  on  %  of  the  earth's  surface."  How 
strange  that  the  American  people  and  their 
government,  at  this  late  hour,  need  such 
elementary  oceanic  education;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  do.  No,  you  can't  walk  on  the 
water.  But  there  is  gold  In  the  oceans  of  the 
world — and  strength — and  security.  Actually, 
Americans  are  just  beginning  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  modem  gold  rush  of  today  is 
toward  the  new,  the  challenging  last  world 
frontier — the  oceans.  Talk  to  your  stock 
broker  if  you  are  not  convinced  that  what  I 
am  saying  Is  accurate — your  fabulous  Call- 
fomlan  gold  rush  of  '49  Is  now  exploding  to 
the  entire  world  of  water. 

Whether  It  was  slothful  thinking,  sporadic 
strikes,  the  Indifference  of  the  decision- 
makers In  our  government,  the  failure  to 
comprehend  the  vital  Importance  of  the 
merchant  fleet  brought  about  the  present 
plight.  Whatever  it  was  and  It  was  many 
things,  bold  Imaginative  plans  are  needed 
now. 

In  terms  of  the  American  touch,  the  almost 
flawless  flight  to  within  60  miles  of  the  moon 
by  the  Apollo  8  shows  there  Is  still  plenty  of 
vitality  In  the  American  people — when  they 
are  pressed.  I  watched  the  launch  at  Cape 
Kennedy;  what  a  marvelous  experience! 
While  catching  my  breath  as  I  stared  at  the 
rocket  soaring  into  space,  to  myself  I  humbly 
thanked  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Breshnev,  and 
Mlkoyan.  Who  launched  Apollo  8?  I  would 
say,  "unquestionably  Sputnik."  The  Soviets 
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touched  a  sensitive  American  nerve — we 
can't  stand  a  second  place  position,  and  that 
Is  good.  The  psychological  shock  of  Sputnik's 
flrst  spin  In  space  awakened  this  nation.  And 
AfKJllo  8,  if  It  did  nothing  else,  showed  the 
tremendous  American  potential  to  produce, 
to  create,  to  think — it  showed  the  strength  of 
our  will  and  our  determination  and  it  came 
at  a  time  when  the  world  was  beginning  to 
wonder. 

What  we  need  now  is  some  sort  of  shock 
treatment;  Americans  will  then  demand  that 
we  build  our  merchant  marine  to  the  strong, 
modem,  comftetltlve  position  world  condi- 
tions dictate.  Actually,  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion at  sea  provides  the  same  competitive 
challenge.  Though  hardly  as  dramatic,  the 
exploding  Soviet  maritime  strength  has  far 
more  ominous  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary implications. 

Focusing  on  the  Red  revolution  at  sea,  the 
central  slgnlflcance  of  the  competitive  mer- 
chant marine  stands  out.  How  do  we  stack 
up?  Pour  out  of  five  of  our  merchant  ships 
are  of  World  War  II  vintage.  But  not  Soviet 
ships — four  out  of  Ave  of  their  ships  are  less 
than  10  years  old.  While  the  Soviet  Union 
builds  better  than  1.000,000  tons  of  merchant 
ships  each  year,  448  ships  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, we  build  48.  In  point  of  relative  pri- 
orities, in  1965  the  Soviet  government  spent 
more  than  $600  million  on  merchant  ship 
construction,  in  the  same  year  we  spent  a 
mere  $150  million.  Her  vigorous  ship  con- 
struction program  already  has  given  her  10.4 
million  tons  of  merchant  shipping  and  1400 
ships,  with  a  projection  of  27  million  tons  by 
1980.  Having  already  passed  us  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  the 
Soviets  in  ship  count  will  knock  us  out  of 
our  fifth  place  position  as  a  merchant  power. 

What  does  this  maritime  morbidity  report 
mean  in  terms  of  military  readiness?  For 
many  months  public  interest  has  been 
sharply  focused  on  Viet  Nam.  Our  merchant 
marine  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  In  meeting 
the  shipping  requirements  for  Southeast 
Asia.  Over  98%  of  the  beans,  bullets  and  jet 
fuel  is  carried  to  our  military  forces  there 
and  the  merchant  marine  deserves  great 
credit.  But  another  "hot  spot"  somewhere 
else  would  stretch  our  ship  elastic  limit  be- 
yond the  breaking  point.  For  this  reason, 
watching  the  Middle  East  tinder  box  start- 
ing to  flare  up  again  is  not  only  a  nightmare 
for  our  strategic  planners.  It  Is  a  warning  to 
remind  us  of  our  global  reeponslblUtlee  and 
requirements. 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  serves  as  the 
spearhead  of  her  foreign  policy,  and  even 
more  than  her  navy  reveals  her  global  ambi- 
tions. Her  pattern  of  comnaerce  and  trade 
objectives  conveys  Intentions  that  extend 
world  wide.  To  protect  her  planned  world 
trade  she  will  need  a  global  surface  fleet — a 
navy  that  can  project  Its  powers  overseas 
and  compete  for  control  of  the  seas. 

How  do  we  shape  up  In  our  merchant  fleet 
planning  to  meet  this  mounting  menace? 
Current  thinking  on  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  pegged  almost  exclusively  to  two 
pxDints.  F^rst  the  defense  needs  and  second 
the  U.S.  import  and  export  trade.  The  policy 
position  for  the  latter  Is  "to  support  and  ex- 
pand U.S.  commerce  and  carry  a  fair  share 
of  U.S.  cargo".  That's  hardly  good  enough  to 
reap  the  great  rewards  of  the  exploding 
market. 

Perhaps  Instead  of  thinking  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  we  should  think  of  the 
"U.S.  Maritime  Transportation  Industry". 
The  goal  should  be  to  compete  aggressively 
for  world  markets  for  U.S.  built  ships  and 
for  a  proportion  of  the  total  world  ocean 
shipping — but  to  do  so  will  take  a  progressive 
national  maritime  policy. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  U.S.  air  lines  In- 
dustry. It  did  not  achieve  Its  present  position 
nor  is  It  maintaining  and  advancing  It  with- 
out government  assistance.  But  the  assist- 
ance was  deliberately  aimed  at  achieving  U.S. 
dominance  In  air  transport  world  wide. 
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A  framework  of  sound  military  planning 
accentuates  the  Importance  of  a  build-up  in 
shipping.  While  the  Viet  Nam  experience  re- 
inforces the  vital  statistics  for  logistical  war 
support,  Mr.  McNamara,  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, failed  to  establish  even  the  rock  bot- 
tom ship  requirements.  This  specious  money 
saving  tactic  accelerated  the  decline  of  our 
cwean  transport.  We've  paid  the  price  In  Viet 
Nam.  We've  seen  what  it  means  to  be  depend- 
ent, even  to  a  small  degree,  upon  foreign 
ships  m  time  of  war.  With  valid  defense  re- 
quirements met,  however,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine will  gain  a  marked  Impetus  toward  the 
posture  that  Is  mandatory.  The  defense  Inter- 
est demands  the  revitallzatlon  of  our  trade 
carrying  shipping,  as  the  new  administration 
proposes  to  do.  The  requirement  must  be  met 
by  ships  which  bolster  the  American  economy 
with  the  revenue  reaped  from  carrying  the 
great  volume  of  American  overseas  trade. 

Congressional  leaders  like  your  Represent- 
ative Bin  Mallllard.  who  comprehend  the  slg- 
nlflcance of  the  sea,  are  alert  to  the  issues. 
They  already  have  moved  to  put  the  U.S. 
maritime  transportation  Industry  on  a  solid 
footing.  Their  leadership  toward  establishing 
a  separate  Maritime  Department  Is  gratify- 
ing as  a  flrst  step  In  building  an  enlightened, 
vigorous  maritime  voice  in  our  government, 
as  Defense  Department  organizational  trends 
will  conflrm. 

This  positive  action  Is  Indeed  timely,  for 
the  Soviet  ship  construction  geared  to  pop- 
ulation growth  reveals  its  strategic  goals  of 
carrying  a  major  portion  of  world  trade.  Ob- 
serving Soviet  merchant  shipping  carrying 
nearly  95%  of  the  war  supplies  to  North  Viet 
Nam  gives  us  an  insight  into  their  tactics. 
After  unloading  at  Haiphong  Harbor  these 
.ships  slip  down  to  Australia  and  pick  up 
cargo  for  their  return  trip  to  Europe.  And 
they  don't  have  much  difficulty  getting  this 
cargo,  for  they  under-cut  the  freight  rates  of 
other  nations  on  the  order  of  15%  to  25%. 
This  Is  their  economic  package  approach  to 
cornering  the  ocean  trade  market  for  Com- 
munist shipping. 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  Is  centrally 
controlled  and  part  and  parcel  of  their  gov- 
eriunent  power  structure.  A  single  signal 
from  the  Kremlin,  as  we  observed  In  Cuba, 
turns  all  of  their  merchant  ships  around  In 
a  disciplined  way  that  Impresses  seafarers  on 
.'ill  of  the  seven  seas. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  In  terms  of  com- 
petitive tactics  as  an  Instrument  of  political 
and  economic  penetration?  It  means  that  the 
individual  elements  of  our  merchant  marine 
are  competing  with  total  economic  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  their  tactics  are  rough 
and  tough.  If  our  ship  owners  and  ship- 
builders do  not  receive  the  help — competitive 
incentives — from  our  government,  quite  evi- 
dently they  will  be  driven  off  the  seas.  And 
this  Is  exactly  what  Is  happening.  Subsidies 
In  the  shipping  business  have  come  In  for 
considerable  discussion  in  our  press  and  m 
our  Congress.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
open  subsidies  of  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  deplore  spending  money  on  subsi- 
dies and  obviously  indulging  In  an  over- 
simplification, we  tend  to  beat  labor  across 
the  knuckles  for  forcing  this  kind  of  sup- 
port. Subsidies  somehow  don't  have  a  good 
American  ring.  Semantlcally,  they  are  poison. 
Similarly.  Americans  don't  like  to  put  their 
money  on  a  "sick  horse"  and  what  they  are 
constantly  hearing  Is  that  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, rusty  and  poorly  painted,  Is  going  down 
the  drain  and  dying.  You  don't  buy  much 
stock  with  that  kind  of  commercial.  Not 
that  this  is  necessarily  a  Madison  Avenue 
problem,  but  our  self  image  at  sea  requires 
repair.  Nor  do  Americans,  as  a  rule,  like  to 
look  too  deeply  into  complex  problems.  In 
other  words,  our  plight  on  the  oceans  Is 
largely  a  problem  of  understanding.  Growing 
up  with  ideas  of  competitive  trade  and  trans- 
portation, every  child  In  England  and  Japan 
knows  what  the  merchant  marine  means  to 
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his  nation.  They  see  a  lot  of  ships,  they  learn 
early  in  life  what  these  ships  mean  to  their 
economy.  It's  in  their  blood.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son why  I  say  WE  have  got  to  start  with 
some  grass  roots  education  If  this  Island 
country  Is  going  to  capitalize  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  oceans. 

Americans  simply  don't  understand  how 
much  they  are  affected  by  world  trade,  and 
what  It  means  to  their  own  pocket  books 
In  dollars  and  cents  to  compete  successfully 
In  trade  carrying  and  ship  construction. 

The  pragmatic  economist  and  most  of  our 
scholars  and  scientists.  Just  as  Mr.  John  Q. 
Citizen  for  that  matter,  and-bound  In  their 
thinking  and  their  interests,  too,  must  be 
lured  to  look  inquisitively  at  the  oceans  with 
objective  Intellectual  Interest.  Now,  what  I 
propose  Is  that  we  bring  the  oceans  of  the 
world  to  the  American  people  in  a  way  that 
invites  their  attention  to  what  the  waters  of 
the  world  mean  In  concrete  economic  terms. 
For  the  past  18  months,  I  have  toured  the 
greater  part  of  this  nation  and  have  talked 
largely  about  my  reaction  to  the  way  we  have 
conducted  the  Viet  Nam  War  In  context  of 
global  strategy.  And  I  might  add  that  I  have 
been  somewhat  critical.  Had  the  maritime 
concept  been  understood  and  accepted  Hai- 
phong Harbor  many  months  ago  would  have 
been  blocked  to  the  Communist  ships  that 
have  carried  the  preponderance  of  arms  used 
against  our  men  In  combat.  As  a  consequence, 
the  war  would  have  long  since  been  won  or 
at  least  we  would  have  talked  on  our  terms, 
rather  than  from  a  pusillanimous  position  at 
the  peace  table  confrontation. 

What  has  impressed  me  most  has  not  been 
the  handling  of  the  war  by  our  political  lead- 
ership, but  the  spirit  of  our  American  fight- 
ing men — the  youth  of  our  nation — In  the 
fox  holes  of  this  distant  battle  field. 

From  the  youthful  American  viewpoint  of 
our  forces  at  sea — there  is  room  for  much 
optimism  In  the  prospect  for  the  oceanic 
future.  Make  no  mistake,  America's  destiny  Is 
oceanic. 

To  you,  friends,  and  the  maritime  leader- 
ship of  this  distinguished  group  In  this  de- 
lightful world  port  of  San  Francisco.  I  pro- 
pose for  your  consideration  the  following  five 
point  program  to  give  our  merchant  fleet  a 
preeminent  world  position. 

First,  and  foremost,  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional maritime  policy  providing  positive  In- 
centive to  gain  a  competitive  maritime  posi- 
tion on  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The  failure 
of  our  government  to  formulate  basic  policy 
Is  the  most  critical  element  In  cleaning  up 
"the  mess  of  the  past  in  our  merchant  ma- 
rine". The  new  Administration,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay  must  provide  national  policy, 
underglrded  by  an  oceanic  doctrine,  to  guide 
our  government  in  the  military  and  merchant 
marine  and  oceanic  programs  of  a  scientific, 
technological  and  educational  nature.  A  plat- 
form plank  provides  for  such. 

Second  Is  strategy.  Our  nation  must  orient 
its  national  strategy  to  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  just  as  the  Kremlin  has  done  in  recent 
years.  In  so  doing,  cur  planners  must  recog- 
nize the  valid  need,  both  military  and  eco- 
nomically, of  a  modern,  competitive  mer- 
chant marine  that  confidently  sails  the  seas 
and  carries  a  preponderant  portion  of  the 
burgeoning  world  commerce.  To  do  so  will 
require  the  construction  of  many  more  naval 
and  merchant  ships  than  we  are  producing  at 
present. 

My  third  point  Is,  therefore,  ship  construc- 
tion. America  must  go  after  the  merchant 
marine  market  by  building  a  minimum  of 
100  ships  a  year  for  at  least  the  next  decade. 
Fourth,  oceanic  education  must  be  fostered 
In  our  school  systems  to  give  our  youth  as 
good  a  subject  grounding  In  the  seas  as  they 
now  receive  on  the  land  environment.  The 
Sea  Grant  College  program  on  the  college  and 
university  level  must  be  pursued  with  the 
utmost  vigor  to  mobilize  the  best  minds  of 
this  nation;  the  scientists,  the  scholars,  the 
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student  In  the  pursuit  of  oceanic  solutions 
to  the  pressing  problems  of  state.  I  know  I 
don't  have  to  remind  you  that  in  recent  his- 
tory when  great  powers  lost  control  of  the 
seas,  they  lost  their  greatness.  Consider  Spain 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  France  after 
Trafalgar.  Japan  after  Midway,  England 
after  the  exhaustion  of  two  wars. 

My  fifth  point  Is  a  proposal  I  have  pre- 
viously made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Maritime  Manhattan  Project  that  gives  the 
magnitude  Impetus  to  the  maritime  research 
programs  largely  neglected  of  late.  My  con- 
cept follows  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Man- 
hattan Project  that  produced  the  atomic 
bomb.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  give  a  sea 
based  profile  to  the  revolutionary  technologi- 
cal advances  this  nation  is  capable  of  achiev- 
ing— in  our  20th  Century.  Obviously,  I  am 
thinking  In  terms  of  the  swiftest,  most  mod- 
em, streamlined  merchant  and  naval  ships, 
the  kind  that  can  compete  and  maintain  a 
strategic  mastery  of  the  environment  of  the 
oceans. 

A  single  sentence  sums  up  my  proposal, 
"Ttie  security  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  depend  increasing  upon 
the  military,  economic  and  political  exploita- 
tion of  the  world  oceans".  If  we  pursue  this 
program  that  I  propose  with  vigor,  vision 
and  determination,  I  am  confident  that  our 
flag  will  fly  with  pride  world-wide  in  recog- 
nition of  American  supremacy  of  the  high 
seas  and  our  mastery  of  the  World  ocean. 
But  above  all,  America  will  be  made  more 
prosperous  and  secure. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  SULLIVAN 
SOUNDS  CONSUMER  ALERT  ON 
DRIVE  IN  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURES TO  WEAKEN  CREDIT 
PROTECTION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  little-noticed  pro-visions  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  of  1968— Title  I  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act — per- 
mits the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  exempt  from  Federal 
regulation  under  this  act,  and  leave  up 
to  the  States,  various  classifications  of 
consumer  credit  transactions  where  the 
State  laws  are  at  least  equal  in  effective- 
ness to  the  Federal   statute. 

I  had  no  objection  to  this  provision  in 
my  bill,  H.R.  11601.  when  it  was  drafted 
or  when  it  was  included  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  signed  into  law.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  provision  is  to  encourage  the 
States  to  improve  their  consumer  credit 
laws,  which  cover  many,  many  aspects  of 
borrower-lender  and  seller-buyer  rela- 
tionships which  are  not  regulated  in  any 
way  by  the  Federal  statute  on  disclosure 
of  the  true  and  accurate  costs  of  credit. 

There  is  now  a  drive  unden^ay  in  the 
States  to  pass  new  consumer  credit  laws 
which  would,  its  sponsors  hope,  achieve 
exemption  of  those  States  from  Fed- 
eral truth  in  lending.  This  effort  is  be- 
ing led  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  of  Uniform  State  Laws, 
which,  over  the  years,  has  drafted  many 
model  State  laws. 

I  am  deeply  fearful,  however,  that  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  win  a  State's  ex- 
emption from  Federal  truth  in  lending 
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regulations,  some 


States  will  end  up  vdth 
consumer  credit  laws  on  Interest  rates  or 
legral  defenses  n  credit  transactions 
which  would  be  ftir  worse  than  the  pres- 
ent laws  in  those  iStates,  or.  in  any  event, 
less  than  adequate  to  protect  consumers. 
Consequently,  frhen  I  addressed  a  con- 
ference this  morning  of  the  Machinists 
Non-Partisan  Political  League  on  the 
subject  of  "Coi^umer  Prospects  and 
Problems,"  I  wen ;  into  this  Issue  in  some 
depth.  Following 
talk: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROSPECTS    rOR    CONSUMER    LEGISLATION 

Long  identified  as  a  consumer  champion  In 
the  House,  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  pessimistic  over 
the  status  of  consumer  representation  in  the 
Nixon  Administration,  citing  the  apparent 
decision  to  abandon  the  office  of  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs 
established  by  President  Johnson  with  Esther 
Peterson,  and  later  Betty  Purnesfi.  In  charge. 
She  also  noted  the  sudden  sharp  Increase 
in  PHA-VA  interest  rate  ceilings  last  FYlday 
by  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment George  Romney  who  raised  the  limit 
from  6%  to  TViTo.  This  action,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
said,  could  add  Id:  to  the  cost  of  buying  a 
home,  not  only  through  FHA  but  under  con- 
ventional financing  as  well.  And  she  ques- 
tioned whether  the  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  use  the  authority  he  possesses 
under  the  Truth  in  Packaging  Law  to  recom- 
mend legislation  to  achieve  more  standardi- 
zation of  package  sizes. 

"We  who  believe  In  the  importance  of  the 
consumer  as  a  factor  In  national  policy  have 
been  given  little  reason  so  far  (In  the  Nixon 
administration)  to  stand  up  and  cheer,  or 
otherwise  become  enthusiastic,  about  the 
prospects  for  consumer  support  and  con- 
sumer legislation  originating  In  the  Execu- 
tive Department,"  she  continued. 

"The  first  action  taken  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration In  a  field  directly  related  to 
consumer  well-being  (the  FHA  Interest  rate 
hike)  was  certainly  not  a  propitious  one.  It 
could  lead  to  an  Increase  of  nearly  10  per- 
cent In  the  cost  of  buying  a  home." 

WILL  THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION  RECOGNIZE 
CONSUMER    NEEDS? 

She  added  that  even  before  President 
Nixon  took  office,  consumers  were  shaken  by 
"a  good  indication  of  the  direction  of  the 
new  Administration's  attitude  on  consumer 
issues  when  the  president  of  the  leading  or- 
ganization of  Republican  women  dismissed 
out  of  hand  the  Importance  of  the  work  done 
by  Betty  Purness  as  being  primarily  con- 
cerned with  trying  to  make  all  packages  In 
the  grocery  store  look  alike. 

"It  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  dis- 
appointment, and  of  some  despair,  to  Betty 
Purness.  as  It  was  to  me.  that  the  work  of 
this  office  was  considered  of  such  minor 
scope.  P>resident  Nixon  has  given  no  Indica- 
tion as  yet  whether  he  intends  to  continue 
such  an  office  In  the  White  House  or  to  es- 
tablish some  other  clearance  procedure  for 
coordinating  the  vast  number  of  activities  of 
government  agencies  In  the  consumer  field, 
and  in  making  sure  that  those  agencies  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  consumer  in- 
terest." 

Thus,  she  said,  consumers  must  demon- 
strate greater  activity  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, federal,  state  and  local.  She  told  The 
Machinists'  political  arm  that  "consumer 
education  Is  the  most  effective  kind  of  po- 
litical education,  too." 

NO     PREJUDGING     OF     THE     PROVISIONS     OP     THE 
UNIFORM    CODE 

As  the  summary  makes  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  in  any  way  pre- 
judged the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  Since  it 
is  my  intention  to  arrange  for  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  proposed  model  State  law,  as  well 
as  on  the  regulations  soon  to  be  issued 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  Federal  truth 
in  lending,  I  want  to  maintain  an  open 
mind  and  let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, as  they  aft  developed  in  the 
hearing. 

My  main  fear,  as  I  said  this  morning, 
is  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  jam  a 
series  of  new  consumer  credit  laws 
through  the  legislatures  of  the  50  States 
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without  an  opportunity  for  consumers  to 
know  their  stake  in  the  various  proposals, 
good  or  bad.  Even  if  the  proposed  code 
were  perfect  when  submitted  to  the  legis- 
latures, we  all  know  that  bills  have  a 
tendency  to  come  out  of  the  legislative 
mills  completely  different  from  the  way 
they  went  in,  but  if  all  people  look  at  is 
the  title  of  the  bill,  they  think  they  are 
getting  the  original  legislation. 

TEXT  OF  REMARKS  AT  MACHINISTS  NONPARTISAN 
POLITICAL  LEAGUE 

For  those  who  wish  to  go  beyond  the 
summary  of  my  remarks  this  morning  on 
this  issue,  and  on  related  consumer  prob- 
lems and  controversies,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  herewith  the  full  text  of  my  talk 
at  the  conference  of  the  Machinists  Non- 
Partisan  Political  League  meeting  at  the 
Machinists  Building,  as  follows: 
"Consumer  Prospects  and  Problems" — Talk 
BY  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Democrat,   or  St.  Louis,   Mo.,   Chairman, 
Subcommittee      on      Consumer     Ajtairs, 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
RENCT.  AT  Conference  of  Machinists  Non- 
partisan    Political    League.     Machinists 
Building,    Thursday    Morning,    January 
30,  1069 

The  Machinists'  Non-partisan  Political 
League  certainly  Is  to  be  commended  for 
this  early  start  on  the  year's  political  efforts. 
Even  though  the  Congress  has  Just  convened 
and  hasn't  really  gotten  down  to  serious  busi- 
ness as  yet — we're  still  In  the  organizational 
stage  and  the  committees  In  the  House  have 
Just  been  appointed — and  downtown.  In  the 
Executive  agencies,  brand  new  cabinet  officers 
and  their  top  assistants  are  still  trying  to 
find  their  way  through  the  maze  of  their 
own  bureaucracies — the  fact  Is.  that  It  is 
nearly  three  months  since  the  last  election 
and  there  Is  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
before  the  next  one. 

Knowing  how  hard  your  organization 
worked  for  the  election  of  Hubert  Humphrey 
to  the  Presidency,  I  am  sure  you  are  still 
In  somewhat  of  a  state  of  disbelief  over  the 
outcome;  but  politics  Is  too  dynamic  a  process 
to  permit  extended  Immobilization.  We  are 
faced  with  the  reality  that  we  now  have  in 
the  White  House  and  In  the  Executive  De- 
partment leaders  whom  most  of  us  here  did 
not  favor.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  them  our  full  support  on 
those  Issues  on  which  we  recognize  they  are 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  and  we  wish  them  well  in  their  tasks 
because  so  much  depends  upon  their  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  programs  and  policies 
which  are  Important  to  the  country. 

But  we  have  already  seen  numerous  in- 
stances of  changes  In  direction,  particularly 
In  domestic  affairs,  and  where  those  changes 
In  direction  are  contrary  to  our  best  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  and 
of  Its  people,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  up.  and  a  duty  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  heard.  Fortunately,  there  Is  machinery 
through  the  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
maintain  close  scrutiny  over  all  of  the  policy 
changes  which  are  made,  and  those  commit- 
tees are  going  to  need  your  help,  and  the 
help  of  all  Informed  Americans,  In  monitor- 
ing the  effects  of  the  changes  as  they  occur. 
IS  that  all — TO  make  all  packages  "look 

ALIKE"? 

My  assignment  this  morning  Is  to  discuss 
the  prospects  and  the  problems  in  the  con- 
sumer field,  which  is  one  which  I  have  made 
my  specialty  during  the  past  sixteen  years  In 
the  Congress.  Prom  every  Indication,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  major  battleground  during  the 
next  four  years  because  the  new  Administra- 
tion has  indicated  in  many  ways  that  it  has 
a  much  different  attitude  from  that  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  about 
the  Importance  of  the  consumer  in  the  over- 
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all  economic  policies  of  this  country.  We  re- 
ceived a  good  Indication  of  the  direction  of 
the  new  Administration's  attitude  on  con- 
sumer issues  even  before  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office  as  President.  That  was  when  the  presi- 
dent of  the  leading  organization  of  Repub- 
lican women  dismissed  out  of  band  the  Im- 
portance of  the  work  done  by  the  office  of 
the  Special  AssUtant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs.  Betty  Purness,  as  being 
concerned  primarily  with  trying  to  make  all 
packages  In  the  grocery  store  look  alike.  It 
must  have  been  a  source  of  great  disappoint- 
ment, and  of  some  despair,  to  Betty  Furness, 
as  it  was  to  me,  that  the  work  of  this  office 
was  considered  of  such  minor  scope. 

President  Nixon  has  given  no  Indication 
as  yet  whether  he  Intends  to  continue  such 
an  office  in  the  White  House,  or  to  establish 
some  other  clearance  procedure  for  coordi- 
nating the  vast  number  of  activities  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  In  the  consumer  field,  and 
In  making  sure  that  those  agencies  recognize 
the  Importance  of  the  consumer  Interest. 

I  certainly  did  not  expect  the  new  Presi- 
dent at  his  first  press  conference  on  Monday 
to  give  us  a  blueprint  for  every  action  that 
his  Administration  plana  to  take  In  the  next 
four  years.  Just  as  it  was  not  logical  to  ex- 
pect a  blueprint  In  the  Inaugural  Address. 
But  I  think  we  who  believe  In  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  consumer  as  a  factor  In  national 
policy  have  been  given  little  reason  so  far 
to  stand  up  and  cheer,  or  otherwise  become 
enthusiastic,  about  the  prospects  for  con- 
sumer support  and  consumer  legislation  orig- 
inating in   the   Executive   Department. 

SHARP     INCREASE     IN     HOUSING     COST     THROUGH 
INTEREST  HIKE 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  new  Admin- 
istration in  a  field  directly  related  to  con- 
sumer well-being  was  certainly  not  a  pro- 
pitious one.  By  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  the  new 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Governor  Romney,  has  raised  from 
e^Po  to  7V'2%  the  celling  on  Interest  rates 
on  FHA  and  GI  mortgages.  A  tremendous 
Increase !  Governor  Romney  Implied  that  this 
win  bring  out  more  housing  for  middle- 
income  and  lower-income  families.  Perhaps 
it  will  Increase  somewhat  the  volxune  of  In- 
vestment money  going  Into  government- 
insured  mortgages,  but  I  do  not  foresee  from 
this  Eictlon  any  significant  Increase  In  the 
oveTall  supply  of  mortgage  money:  the  result 
very  well  may  be  merely  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rates  which  are  paid 
by  those  who  do  buy  homes.  The  Immediate 
consequence  of  the  Increase  in  Interest  rates 
for  government-insured  mortgages  is  to  re- 
move some  of  the  burden  of  the  financing 
costs  from  the  sellers  of  government-insured 
housing  and  place  it  instead  on  the  buyers. 
That  is  because  there  Is  a  limitation  In  the 
law  prohibiting  fees  larger  than  1%  to  be 
assessed  against  the  buyer,  whereas  those 
•who  are  selling  property  under  FHA  or  GI 
mortgages  have  been  paying  up  to  7  points — • 
up  to  7%  of  the  face  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage— in  order  to  give  the  mortgage  com- 
panies a  lilgher  return  through  the  back 
door  or  the  side  door  than  the  government 
permits  them  to  receive  from  the  home  buy- 
er directly. 

But  as  some  additional  Investment  money 
goes  Into  FHA  and  GI  mortgages,  as  may  very 
well  happen  at  least  temporarily,  then  those 
who  buy  homes  through  conventional  mort- 
gages will  probably  have  to  pay  an  even 
greater  premium  in  obtaining  financing,  and 
this-  of  course  applies  to  the  vast  bulk  of 
home  financing  which  Is  available  In  this 
country.  This  action  by  Secretary  Romney 
would  lead  to  an  increase  of  nearly  10%  in 
the  cost  of  buying  a  home. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INTEREST   RATES  TO   AVERAGE 
FAMILY 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  points 
charged  against  the  seller  of  an  FHA  or  VA 
Insured  home  have  constituted  a  hardship 
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to  the  family  dUposlng  of  one  home  In  order 
to  buy  another.  But  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  a  very,  very  substantial  increase  In  In- 
terest rates  across  the  board  Is  going  to  solve 
the  problem;  instead,  I  am  afraid  It  Is  going 
to  aggravate  the  problem  even  more.  The 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  a  general  In- 
crease all  along  the  line,  of  all  Interest  rates, 
in  an  attempt  to  try  to  attract  investment 
funds  Into  housing.  Housing  Is  still  going  to 
have  to  compete  with  other  forms  of  Invest- 
ment. What  Is  basically  necessary  is  a  policy 
which  will  reverse  the  trend  In  Interest  rates 
and  bring  them  down  without  at  the  same 
time  bringing  down  the  whole  economy  In  a 
recession.  Undoubtedly,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  first  Issues  to  be  taken  up  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  after  we 
are  organized  and  begin  to  dig  into  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  legislation  pending 
before  us.  But  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  given 
a  tip-off  to  the  trend  of  Administration  pol- 
icies as  they  affect  the  average  family,  and 
I  am  not  very  happy  over  the  direction  this 
trend  already  has  taken. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  many  years  ago, 
when  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  Interest  rates  were  of  little  con- 
cern to  the  average  person. 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  see  the  direct  con- 
nection between  the  decisions  made  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  the  rediscount  rate  or  on  the 
price  of  government  bonds  and  his  own 
ability  to  buy  a  home  and  pay  for  It.  or 
buy  a  car  and  pay  for  it,  or  make  other 
major  purchases.  The  relationship  has  always 
been  present,  but  most  people  Just  were  not 
aware  of  It.  Now.  more  than  ever,  this  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  rank  and  file  of  your  members 
and  impressed  upon  them  so  that  they  do 
have  an  understanding  of  their  own  stake 
in  these  Issues.  I  would  say  that  is  one  of 
your  major  assignments  in  the  political  ac- 
tion field  over  the  next  two.  and.  In  fact,  over 
the  next  four  years. 

need    to    INFORM    CONSUMERS    ON    THE    ISSUES 

You  have  not  started  a  moment  too  soon 
in  getting  organized  for  future  political 
campaigns  and  also  for  the  day-to-day  dis- 
cussion of  political  Issues  among  your  mem- 
bers and  supporters.  Fortunately.  In  the 
Machinists'  Union  you  have  one  of  the  best 
labor  and  general  Interest  newspapers  pub- 
lished In  this  country,  and  one  which  has 
been  vigorous  and  effective  in  educating  your 
members  to  the  importance  of  national  issues 
which  affect  them.  One  of  the  best  things 
that  you  could  do  at  this  conference  would 
be  to  voice  your  full  support  for  the  kind 
of  Job  Gordon  Cole  and  his  staff  on  The 
Machinist  have  been  doing. 

When  truly  aroused  about  a  consumer  is- 
sue, the  people  of  this  country  can  ac- 
complish political  miracles.  But  In  order  to 
get  them  aroused,  you  have  to  Inform  them — 
you  have  to  make  sure  that  they  have  the 
facts,  and  those  facts  have  to  be  put  In  their 
proper  perspective  and  thoroughly  explained 
and  clearly  evaluated.  It  Is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  You  wlU  be  bucking  some  very 
powerful  interests  which  feel  that  they 
prosper  by  withholding  facts  or  fogging 
facts  which  get  out  to  the  public. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  uproar 
three  years  ago  over  Senator  Hart's  Truth  In 
Packaging  Bill.  The  consumer  was  fed-up 
with  the  proliferation  of  package  sizes  In  the 
supermarkets  for  competing  brands  of  the 
same  products  and  even  among  packages  In 
different  sizes  of  the  same  brand  of  a  particu- 
lar product.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
housewife,  trying  to  buy  a  week's  supply  ol 
food  In  a  half-hour's  time,  to  figure  out 
which  was  the  better  buy  between  competing 
brands  or  even  between  two  sizes  of  the  same 
brand.  There  was  often  a  good  deal  of  out- 
right deception  intended  to  mislead  the  con- 
sumer Into  buying  the  larger  size  at  a  higher 
price  per   ounce   than   the  smaller  size.  In 
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other  Instances,  using  a  slide  rule,  you  could 
figure  out  that  the  unit  price  was  exactly 
the  same  for  the  larger  size  as  for  the  smaller 
size  so  there  was  no  advantage  whatsoever 
In  buying  the  larger  size,  and  often  a  dis- 
advantage. If  the  product  Is  one  which  de- 
teriorates after  the  package  has  been  opened, 
resulting  In  waste.  Yet.  If  you  remember  the 
debates  in  the  Congress  over  the  packaging 
law  only  three  years  ago,  you  will  recall  that 
this  rather  innocuous  and  long-overdue  piece 
of  legislation  was  denounced  as  a  threat  to 
the  whole  free  enterprise  system  which  would 
lead  \fi  dreary  monotony  In  the  packaging  of 
consumer  goods. 

BnTERLY    FOUGHT    PACKAGING    LAW    BROUGHT 
MILD   REFORMS 

The  law  has  had  only  modest  effect  so  far, 
and  most  consumers  have  had  a  difficult  time 
in  seeing  much  change  at  all.  The  most  im- 
portant change  has  been  to  require  in  clear 
and  easily  readable  type  a  statement  on  the 
front  of  the  package  giving  its  actual  con- 
tents. Another  reform  brought  about  by  the 
law  has  been  the  elimination  of  misleading 
illustrations  on  the  package  of  the  alleged 
contents.  But  these  reforms  are  so  modest 
that  they  have  given  us  nothing  more  than 
the  consumer  always  had  a  right  to  expect. 
We  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  for  the  marketing  of  most 
food  Items  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursues 
the  authority  he  has  been  given  under  that 
law  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress  to 
bring  about  more  standardization  of  product 
sizes. 

If  butter  can  be  marketed  in  one-pound 
packages,  and  sugar  in  five  or  ten-pound 
packages,  why  should  not  other  food  Items 
be  sold  in  a  similar  straightforward  manner? 
The  previous  Secretary  of  Commerce  had 
some  success  in  persuading  processors  to  re- 
duce the  fantastic  variety  of  package  sizes 
for  some  of  their  products  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  but  that  is  as  far  as  its  going  to  go 
unless  the  consumer  continues  to  press,  to 
speak  up,  for  more  help  than  he  has  been 
given  so  far.  Too  often,  however,  the  public 
is  led  to  believe  that  the  passage  of  a  good 
law — or  even  of  a  weak  law  with  a  good  title, 
like  the  packaging  law — will  solve  his  prob- 
lems. The  passage  of  the  law — of  any  law — 
is  Just  the  start;  It  Is  then  a  question  of 
the  Implementation  of  that  law.  of  the  regu- 
lations issued  under  it,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  It.  and  the  amount  of  imagination 
which  the  administrators  of  the  law  put  Into 
their  task — and  the  recommendations  they 
make  to  Congress  for  further  improve- 
ments—which determine  how  well  a  prob- 
lem Is  really  solved. 

CONSUMERS    MUST    LOOK    IN    MANY    DIRECTIONS 
AT    ONCE 

A  good  Illustration  of  that  Is  the  Truth- 
In-Lending  Act  passed  by  Congress  last  year. 
I  think  all  of  you  know  that  this  was  one 
of  my  major  activities  In  the  90th  Congress 
and  I  believe  we  succeeded  in  passing  prob- 
ably the  most  far-reaching  and  comprehen- 
sive consumer  law  ever  enacted.  Truth-In- 
Lending  was  Just  one  part  of  It.  although  a 
very  important  part — the  heart  of  the  bill. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  in  the  final 
stages  of  drafting  regulations  to  be  Issued 
very  shortly  for  implementation  of  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  and  these  regulations,  in  turn, 
win  be  enforced  by  a  variety  of  government 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  certain 
aspects  of  consumer  credit. 

Truth-in-Lendlng  for  real  estite  credit  will 
be  administered  largely  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  of  the  insured  savings  and  loans; 
and  also  by  the  agencies  which  have  regu- 
latory powers  over  the  banks — the  Federal 
Reserve  Itself;  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  h.is  Jurisdiction  over  national 
banks;  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
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Unions  will  8up<  rvise  Tnith-ln-Lendlng  en- 
forcement amon|[  credit  unions;  tbe  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  will  have  responsi- 
bility over  alrllnt  credit,  and  so  on,  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Co^jnlsslon  having  the  largest 
area  of  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  this 
law.  Each  of  th(fie  agencies  will  be  Issuing 
Its  own  regulations  or  guidelines  for  the  Ln- 
segments  of  the  credit  In- 
dustry which  It  ^pervlses.  and  so  consumers 
win  have  to  leajn  where  to  go  to  get  help 
In  case  of  a  question  about  the  application 
of  the  law  to  a  ;  )artlcular  type  of  consumer 
credit  transactlo:  1.  A  lot  of  us  are  going  to 
have  to  be  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
enforcement  agencies  to  make  sure  they  are 
Intent  of  Congress  In  the 
administration  it  this  landmark  law.  The 
Secretary  of  Liab<  r,  meanwhile,  will  be  draft- 
ing Federal  regilatlons  dealing  with  gar- 
nishment, while  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  be  administering  and  enforcing  Title  n 
of  the  Act  which  deals  with  extortionate  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  racketeering  elements. 
The  Consume!  Credit  Protection  Act  is 
a  good  law.  It  w  is  a  most  difficult  battle  to 
get  It  .enacted.  Hut  now  we  face  the  need 
Xor  continuing  surveillance  over  the  actions 


i  idmlnlstratlve  agencies  In 
3o,  do  not  let  yoiir  people 
the  abuses  and  all  of  the 
consumer  credit  field  have 
of  because  a  law  has  been 
Is  the  law  going  to  work? 
Is  It  going  to  ne^d  amendment  or  Improve- 
ments?  Indlvlduti  experience  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ans' Bering  those  questions.  So 
make  sure  you  know  what  is  happening  to 
Individual  consuners  under  that  law.  And 
then  let  us  know  tbout  It. 
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ON     THE     LECISLATTTBES,     TOO 

many  of  us  have  our  eyes 
riveted  on  the  proposed 
Federal  Truth-In-Lending 
effect  July   1,   or  for  the 
)n     of    Garnishment     Act 
July   1,   1970.  every  con- 
50  States  should  be  keep- 
on  their  own  Legislatures, 
next  few  months.  This  is 
like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act 
provides  that,  under  cer- 
the  Board  of  Governors 
rteserve  System  can  exempt 
Jurjisdlctlon  certain  classlflca- 
credlt  transactions  in  any 
a  State  late  at  least  equal 
statute  in  its  protection  of  the 
Niitlonal  Conference  of  Com- 
U^iform   State   Laws,    which 
this  provision  of  the  Ped- 
speclal  committee  at  work 
drafting  a  model  consumer 
States  and  in  that  model 
there    are    Truth-ln- 
very  similar,  if  not  iden- 
law.  This  was  done  with 
of  having  the  States 
over  consumer  credit — a 
tJeen   exclusively   theirs   up 
CJniform    Consumer    Credit 
submitted  to  all  of  the 
the  States  have  many 
the    regulation    of    the 
credit,  which  the  Federal 
Protection   Act   does   not 
rates  which  can  be  charged 
of  installment  loans,  or  on 
automobiles  or  other  con- 
tJnlform  Consumer  Credit 
package — a  codification 
catalog  of  laws  dealing 
borrower  relations,  or  buyer- 
re  credit  is  Involved.  The 
^ou   know,   is   primarily  a 
it  does  not  regulate  the 
any  way  but  does  provide 
failure  to  disclose  all  of 
In   a   credit   transaction. 
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The  State  laws,  therefore,  go  much  further 
Into  every  aspect  of  credit  regulation. 

THE      CONSUMER      CAINS      NOTHING      BY      STATE 
EXEMPTION  FROM  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

I  have  not  as  yet  made  as  thorough  a 
study  as  I  Intend  to  make  of  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  projKJsed  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  drafted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  but  it  Is  my  belief  that,  generally,  this 
proposed  model  State  law  is  an  Improvement 
in  many  States  over  existing  laws  dealing 
with  consumer  credit  in  those  States.  For 
other  States,  however,  certain  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  would 
be  a  step  backward — particularly,  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  Texas  and  some  other  States 
on  the  Issue  of  garnishment.  Also  some  of 
the  States  now  have  limitations  on  inter- 
est rates  or  flanance  charges  which  are  much 
more  stringent  than  the  proposed  model 
law.  If  a  State  now  has  very  inadequate  con- 
sumer credit  laws,  the  Uniform  Code  might 
be  a  great  step  forward;  in  other  States,  as 
I  said,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
would  be  a  step  backward.  That  Is  what  the 
consumers  in  each  State  should  carefully 
study  and  take  into  consideration  before 
their  Legislatures  get  down  to  this  Issue 
In  earnest. 

There  will  be  a  determined  effort  made  In 
the  next  few  months,  I  am  sure,  to  get  as 
many  States  as  possible  to  take  up  the  Code 
at  their  present  session.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments which  will  be  used  Is  that  passage  of 
a  good  State  law  on  Truth-ln-Lendlng  would 
exempt  the  State  from  the  application  of 
the  Federal  law.  This  would  undoubtedly 
appeal  to  many  of  the  businesses  In  the 
consumer  credit  field,  for  they  have  tra- 
ditionally had  a  lot  of  Influence  with  the 
State  Legislatures.  Consuifters,  however, 
should  be  wary  of  this  particular  appeal. 
The  consumer  gains  nothing  by  this  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  Truth-ln-Lendlng  in  his 
State  because  If  a  State  already  has  con- 
sumer credit  disclosure  requirements  which 
are  more  effective  than  the  Federal  law — 
and  Massachusetts  is  a  good  example  of 
that — the  stronger  provisions  of  the  State 
law  would  prevail  wherever  they  are  not  In 
conflict  with  the  Federal  law.  This  was  one 
of  the  things  that  I  definitely  established 
during  our  hearings,  when  we  had  consumer 
officials  from  Massachusetts  before  us  to 
tell  us  about  the  operation  of  their  very 
fine  truth-ln-lendlng  law.  They  did  not 
feel  that  a  Federal  statute  would  take  away, 
In  any  respect,  the  authority  they  are  now 
exercising  In  assuring  the  consumer  full 
Information. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  think  the  Uniform  Credit  Code  Is  bad  law 
or  that  It  shoiUd  be  dismissed  or  rejected 
out  of  hand.  I  do  think  that  consumers  have 
an  obligation  to  be  just  as  diligent  as  the 
business  interests  in  their  States  will  be  In 
stud3rlng  every  provision  of  the  proposed 
Code  In  making  sure  that  In  their  States,  the 
Code  would  be  preferable  to  existing  law. 

Undoubtedly  those  segments  of  the  credit 
Industry  which  object  to  the  strong  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniform  Code  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  modify  or  eliminate  those  provi- 
sions in  the  State  Legislatures.  So  be  as 
diligent — be  as  alert — as  they  are  going  to 
be  on  this  matter.  Get  out  the  word  to  all 
of  your  own  people,  and  to  the  organizations 
to  which  your  members  belong,  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  represented  at  the  State  Capitol 
when  the  Legislatures  meet  and  consider  this 
issue.  Have  them  make  certain  that  in  return 
for  a  strong  State  truth-ln-lendlng  law  simi- 
lar to — virtually  Identical  to— the  Federal 
statute  which  goes  Into  effect  July  1,  they  are 
not  "buying"  less-than-adequate  provisions 
of  law  dealing  with  Interest  rate  ceilings, 
confession  of  Judgment  notes,  balloon  notes, 
garnishment  and  many  other  aspects  of  con- 
sumer credit  regulation  now  exclusively  reg- 
ulated by  the  States. 


January  30,  1969 

HEARINGS    BY    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    CONSUMER 
AFFAUtS 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  hold  hearings  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  either 
following,  or  at  the  same  time  that  we  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  the  Federal  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  Act.  There  have  been  some  very 
sharp  criticisms  voiced  about  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Code;  there  has  also  been 
very  strong  support  for  other  provisions.  So 
I  think  our  Subcommittee  can  provide  some 
ventilation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  issue 
and  give  them  some  visibUity  here  In  Wash- 
ington in  case  an  effort  Is  made  to  Jam  new 
credit  laws  through  some  of  the  Legislatures 
behind  closed  doors  or  in  the  welter  of  leg- 
islation ground  out  in  the  Legislatures  in  the 
final  hours  of  a  session. 

THE    CHALLENGE    OF    CONSUMER    EDUCATION 

There  are  many  areas  where  consume.'-s 
must  be  organized  and  alert  on  the  State  a..d 
local  level,  not  Just  in  Washington.  Last  year, 
we  passed  the  most  comprehensive  housing 
law  ever  put  through  Congress  of  the  United 
States — exceeding  anything  ever  done  in  Uie 
New  Deal  days  or  In  the  Truman  Adminlstr.i- 
tlon  or  at  any  time  up  to  1968.  This  Is  a  law 
to  make  home  ownership  more  practical  for 
the  moderate-Income  family  and  also  for  The 
low-Income  family. 

We  have  had  some  experience  to  go  on  In 
some  of  our  cities  where  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Im- 
provement Corporation  in  St.  Louis,  have  en- 
listed businessmen  and  professional  peop'.e 
and  the  clergy  and  the  various  voluntary 
organizations  in  the  community  m  helpir" 
to  restore  deteriorating  neighborhoods  by 
purchasing  older  homes  and  rehabllitatlr.? 
them  and  then  finding  low-income  families 
to  live  In  those  homes,  and  to  buy  them,  and 
take  care  of  them  and  take  pride  in  the.ni 
The  experience  In  St.  Louis  has  been  dramati.^ 
and  exciting,  and  succesful,  too,  although  in 
a  limited  scale. 

We  are  trying  to  expand  that  experience  •  > 
the  rest  of  the  country  through  the  assist- 
ance of  special  financing  arrangements  ai  ri 
subsidized  Interest  rates,  so  that  very  poor 
families  would  pay  the  equivalent  of  abou- 
I'T-  Interest  on  the  mortgage;  others  would 
pay  STr,  and  so  on,  depending  upon  their 
financial  ability  to  meet  the  mortgage  pav- 
ments.  with  the  Federal  government  makinu' 
up  the  difference  between  those  rates  and 
the  prevailing  rates  In  the  community.  A  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  can  work,  however,  only 
If  the  people  who  are  attracted  to  these 
homes,  and  who  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
own  something  of  their  own,  are  also  tavght 
how  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  home 
ownership;  are  taught  how  to  meet  their 
monthly  mortgage  obligations,  how  to  budeet 
for  taxes  and  repairs,  how  to  maintain  the 
property  and  do  all  of  the  things  that  must 
be  done  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  home.  Some 
of  these  families  need  instruction  In  other 
things,  too:  sometimes  the  wage-earner  In 
the  family  has  to  be  taught  how  to  hold  ' 
Job,  and  almost  always  the  family  has  to  be 
Instructed  on  how  to  buy  economically  and 
what  not  to  buy.  What  they  need  Is  consumer 
education,  and  the  community  must  be 
equipped  to  provide  that  kind  of  education — 
either  through  social  agencies  or  through 
volunteers  working  with  the  Individual 
family.  That  Is  what  we  have  had  In  St.  Louis 
and  that  Is  what  has  made  our  limited,  low- 
income  home  ownership  program  there,  a 
success. 

CONSUMER    EDUCATION    IS    EFTECTIVE    POLITICAL 
EDUCATION.  TOO 

Personally,  I  think  consumer  education  is 
the  most  effective  kind  of  political  education, 
too.  People  learn,  through  consumer  educa- 
tion, that  they  have  rights  which  are  not  al- 
ways respected  In  the  market  place  but  which 
should  be:    they  learn  how  to  make  their 
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voices  heard  when  they  have  a  legitimate 
complaint;  they  learn  that  the  "Establish- 
ment", If  that's  what  you  want  to  call  It,  can 
be  Influenced  and  moved  by  sufficient  voices 
making  Intelligent  protests  directed  at 
specific  problems.  This  is  far  different  from 
protest  merely  for  the  sake  of  protest;  this 
is  channeling  protest — legitimate  protest — 
Into  paths  which  can  lead  to  effective  reform. 
Labor  has  always  been  In  the  forefront  of 
this  kind  of  effort,  and  I  particularly  com- 
mend the  Machinists  Union  for  Its  intelli- 
gent use  over  the  years  of  the  processes  of 
democracy  and  of  citizen  petition.  I  will  work 
with  you  In  every  way  I  can  to  advance  this 
process  In  the  coming  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  big  political  drive  of  the 
next  four  years  must  be  directed  at  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  average  family  every 
day.  They  are  consumer  problems,  and  all 
of  us  Interested  In  politics  must  become 
specialists  and  experts  In  consumer  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  then — undoubtedly  then — the 
election  of  1972  will  see  a  much  different 
result  In  consumer  well-being  than  the  elec- 
tion of  1968. 
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public  discussion  as  possible  of  the  Issues 

involved,  prior  to  action  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures. I  might  add  that  it  was  a  com- 
prehensive and  scholarly  article  by  Judge 
Bnmn  which  provided  us  two  years  ago 
and  last  year  with  some  of  the  best  am- 
munition consumer  advocates  could  pos- 
sibly have  had  in  fighting  for  retention 
in  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
of  strong  provisions  dealing  with  the 
frequently  cruel  practice  of  wage  gar- 
nishment. Judge  Brunn's  study  showed 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  personal 
banlcruptcies  in   many   States   and   the 
degree  of  harshness  of  the  garnishment 
laws  of  those  States.  The  conclusion  was 
inescapable    that    unless   we    passed    a 
Federal  law  restricting  the  garnishment 
practice,  the  Federal  courts  of  many 
States  would  become  even  more  clogged 
than  they  were  already  in  the  morass  of 
collecting  or  disposing  of  questionable 
consumer  credit  debts  through  banlt- 
ruptcy  proceedings. 

The  article  by  Judge  Brunn  on  the 
garnishment-bankruptcy  relationship 
was  included  in  full  in  the  printed  record 
of  the  August  1967,  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act. 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  30,  1969 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  spoke  at  a  conference  of 
the  Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political 
League  on  "Consumer  Prospects  and 
Problems,"  devoting  much  of  my  talk  to 
the  drive  in  the  State  legislatures  to  en- 
act new  consumer  credit  laws  in  order  to 
win  exemption  for  the  State  from  some 
phases  of  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  we  passed  last 
year.  My  remarks  to  the  Machinists  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  today's  Congressional 
Record.  I  took  no  firm  position  en  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  Code,  but  talked 
about  the  dangers  to  consiuners  if  the 
States  act  hastily. 

After  making  my  talk,  I  found  that 
Judge  George  Brunn  of  the  Municipal 
Court  for  the  Berkeley- Albany  Judicial 
District,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  had  written  a 
strong  attack  on  specific  provisions  of 
the  proposed  model  State  law  drafted  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers of  Uniform  State  Laws.  Judge 
Brimn's  views  are  worth  reading,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  students 
in  the  United  States  of  the  many  injus- 
tices to  the  poor  imder  much  of  our  body 
of  lender-vendor  law.  I  am  sure  some 
other  prominent  lawyers  and  jurists 
have  differing  opinions  of  some  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  State  code,  and 
would  argue  passionately  with  Judge 
Brunn's  conclusions,  I  think  all  sides 
should  be  heard. 

WROTE  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  ON  GARNISHMENT 

The  reason  I  am  placing  Judge  Brunn's 
hard-hitting  speech  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  to  encourage  as  much 


TEXT   OF   JUDGE   BRUNN'S   SPEECH   AT   CONSUMER 
ASSEMBLY  1969 

Following.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  text  of 
Judge  Brunn's  speech  this  afternoon  at 
a  session  of  Consumer  Assembly  1969  de- 
voted to  the  proposed  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code: 

Do    CONSUMEHS    BELONG    IN    THE    UNIFORM 

CONSUMER  Credit  Code? 
(Address  by  Honorable  George  Brunn*  be- 
fore Consumer  Assembly  69;  Washington. 
D.C,  January  30,  1969) 
At  the  outset  let  me  do  two  things;  state 
my  bias  and  answer  the  question  posed  by 
the  title  to  this  speech. 

My  bias  is  In  favor  of  consumers.  It  Is  In 
favor  of  rational  and  fair  relationships  be- 
tween consumers  and   the  sellers   of   goods, 
services  and  credit — relations  that  frequently 
do  not  now  exist.  We  must  ask  whether  the 
proposed  code  will  further  such  relations  or 
not.  and  trying  to  develop  an  answer  will  be 
the  main  thrust  of  my  remarks.  Let  me  make 
very  clear  that  I  am  In  no  way  antlbuslnesa. 
I  believe  In  the  free  enterprise  system;  I  am 
convinced   that  fair  and   equitable  dealings 
between  buyers  and  sellers  are  essential  to 
Its  preservation.  I  also  recognize  the  enor- 
mous Importance  of  consumer  credit  and  the 
businesses  that  utilize  and  sell  It.  Very  sim- 
ply, without  consumer  credit  we  would  not 
have  the  prosperity,  the  high  standard  of 
living  most  of  us  enjoy  today,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  consumer  credit  Industry:   I  have 
worked  on  consximer  credit  problems  most  of 
my  professional  life;  at  one  time  I  was  with 
a  law  firm  that  represented  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry;  small  loan  companies, 
banks,  retailers.  Consumer  credit  is  the  life 
blood  of  our  economy.  It  now  stands  at  over 
100  billion  dollars,  not  counting  home  mort- 
gages;   it  has  multiplied  many  times  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n;  It  goes  up  by  sev- 
eral  billion   dollars   each   year;    car   owners 
alone  will  pay  at  least  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  In  interest  charges  this  year. 

Thafs  why  the  proposed  code  Is  the  most 
Important   piece    of   legislation    I    have   en- 
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countered.  It  would  directly  and  significantly 
affect  the  life  of  more  Americans  than  any 
piece  of  legislation  I  can  recall. 

Now  to  answer  the  question  of  the  title 
Yes.  consumers  do  belong   in  the   proposed 
code — not  because  what  the  code  does  for 
them. 

The  code,  now  being  pushed  in  most  states 
by  the  credit  Industry  Is  an  enormously 
complicated  piece  of  legislation  with  over 
two  hundred  sections  dealing  with  the  kind 
of  credit  offered  by  stores  and  car  dealers, 
such  as  Installment  contracts  and  revolv- 
ing charge  accounts,  as  well  as  with  consumer 
loans,  especially  the  so-called  small  loans 
(they  may  actually  be  pretty  big)  made  by 
your  friendly  neighborhood  finance  company 
whose  advertisements  you  see  everywhere. 

A  couple  of  things  quickly  strike  one  in 
reading  through  the  code.  One  is  Its  unln- 
telUglblUty  and  the  other  Is  some  clues  as 
to  Its  fairness. 

Despite  the  pious  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  code  that  one  of  its  purposes  Is 
"to  further  consumer  understanding  of  the 
terms  of  credit  transactions,"  it  Is  one  of  the 
most  technical  and  difficult  to  understand 
pieces  of  legislation  I  have  ever  seen,  diffi- 
cult even  for  lawyers,  let  alone  laymen,  far 
more  difficult  than  existing  laws.  As  one  ex- 
ample, let  me  read  you  part  of  one  sub- 
section of  one  section  dealing  with  prepay- 
ments: 

"(5)  This  subsection  applies  only  If  the 
schedule  of  payments  is  not  regular  (subsec- 
tion (6)  of  Section  2.304). 

(a)  If  the  computational  period  Is  one 
month,  and 

(1)  If  the  number  of  days  In  the  Interval  to 
the  due  date  of  the  first  scheduled  Install- 
ment Is  less  than  one  month  by  more  than  5 
days,  or  more  than  one  month  by  more  than 
5  but  not  more  than  15  days,  the  unearned 
credit  service  charge  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
adjustment  for  each  day  by  which  the  inter- 
val Is  less  than  one  month  and,  at  the  option 
of  the  seller,  may  be  reduced  by  an  adjust- 
ment for  each  day  by  which  the  Interval  Is 
more  than  one  month;  the  adjustment  for 
each  day  shall  be  l/30th  of  that  part  of  the 
credit  service  charge  earned  In  the  computa- 
tional period  to  the  due  date  of  the  first 
scheduled  Installment  assuming  that  pertod 
to  be  one  month;  and"— we  havent  come  to 
a  period  yet — 

"(11)  If  the  Interval  to  the  final  scheduled 
payment  date  Is  a  number  of  computational 
periods  plus  an  additional  number  of  days 
less  than  a  full  month,  the  additional  nima- 
ber  of  davs  shall  be  considered  a  computa- 
tional period  only  if  16  days  or  more.  This 
subparagraph  applies  whether  or  not  sub- 
paragraph (1)  applies." 

This  Is  only  sub-subsection  (a)  of  subsec- 
tion (5) .  There  is  also  a  subnectlon  (b)  and  a 
subsection  (c) ,  which  I  will  spare  you.  "Fur- 
ther consumer  understanding".  Indeed.  The 
trouble  of  course  Is  that  retailers  and  finance 
companies  have  lawyers  who  will  put  this 
Into  English  for  them,  but  consumers  usually 
do  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to. 

Now  for  some  early  warning  signs — clues 
as  to  what  the  drafters  of  this  code,  a  finance- 
Industry  dominated  special  committee  of  the 
National  Commissioners  on  Uniform  Laws, 
consider  a  fair  balance  between  the  rights  of 
the  public  and  the  rights  of  the  credit  in- 
dustry. Let  me  give  you  three,  out  of  many 
that  are  available: 

First,  the  code.  In  one  of  Its  alternative  pro- 
visions lets  the  seller  collect  attorneys  fees  up 
to  15<!5-  when  he  sues  and  wins.  It  gives  no 
such  right  to  the  consumer  If  he  wins,  unless 
he  can  prove  a  violation  of  the  code.  This  Is 
not  only  somewhat  less  than  fair  but  runs 
counter  to  many  existing  Installment  sales 
laws. 

Secondly,  the  code  has  what  we  might  call 
escalator  clauses.  The  most  Important  relate 
to    Interest    rates.    For    Instance,    you    can 
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10.  Unlike  present  law,  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement to  give  the  borrower  a  receipt  for 
each  payment. 

11.  Unlike  present  law,  there  Is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  Incomplete  Instru- 
ments. 

The  list  oould  be  extended,  but  the  point 
Is  clear;  the  code  In  many,  many  respects 
decreases  the  protection,  of  the  borrower.  And 
not  in  a  single  significant  respect  does  It 
increase  the  borrower's  rights  when  he  deals 
with  a  small  loan  company,  as  compared  to 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  California  and 
many  other  states.  And  yet  the  drafters  of 
the  code  have  the  unlimited  gall  to  say  that 
their  bill  Is  of  benefit  to  consumers. 

Aside  from  diminishing  our  rights,  the 
loan  provisions  do  something  else:  they  raise 
Interest  ceilings.  If  not  for  every  state  then 
at  least  for  a  good  many  of  them;  California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  mention 
only  some  of  the  larger  ones. 

Under  the  code  permissible  Interest  rates 
are  36%  on  the  first  three  hundred  dollars, 
21"^^  on  the  next  $700,  and  15%  on  any 
excess  over  $1,000.  And  these  rates,  under 
loopholes  the  code  allows,  may  be  Increased 
another  8%  in  some  cases. 

In  the  states  I  have  mentioned,  on  a  three 
hundred  dollar  loan,  the  code  would  boost 
ceilings  by  between  20  to  almost  40%,  and 
on  a  five  hundred  dollar  loan  from  15  to 
56'■^. 

The  same  high  rate  ceilings  incidentally 
apply  under  the  code  to  Installment  pur- 
chases— and  that  in  many  cases  would  mean 
a  doubling  of  what  Is  now  permissible.  To 
Illustrate  graphically: 

Mrs.  Jones  buys  a  refrigerator  for  $350. 
paying  $50  down,  and  the  balance  in  twelve 
equal  monthly  installments.  The  maximum 
interest  she  can  be  charged  under  present 
California  law  and  the  law  of  many  other 
states  is  $30.  Under  the  code  she  could  be 
charged  $54  and  under  the  code's  fudge  fac- 
tors that  could  be  boosted  to  as  high  as 
$58.32 — that's  an  Increase  of  from  80  to 
almost  100  percent. 

As  to  revolving  credit — those  charge  ac- 
counts with  the  not-so-nominal  monthly 
service  charge — the  code  boosts  Interest  ceil- 
ings from  a  now  prevailing  18%  to  24% ,  again 
with  fudge  factors  allowing  even  higher  inter- 
est In  many  cases. 

For  these  incredible  permitted  interest 
rates — about  to  be  foisted  on  a  people  who 
already  pay  more  Interest  than  any  other 
nation  In  history,  foisted  In  a  way  that 
would,  as  usual,  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
poor  and  the  minorities,  but  that  would 
also  harm  every  citizen  who  uses  credit — 
for  these  Incredible  ceilings,  the  drafters  of 
the  code  and  their  propagandists  have  a  dis- 
arming explanation. 

"We  don't  set  rates,"  they  say,  "we  only 
set  ceilings.  Maybe  the  rates  won't  go  that 
high.  Maybe  more  people  will  be  attracted 
to  industry  and  competition  will  produce 
lower  rates." 

This  Is  very  small  comfort,  even  if  It  were 
true.  If  rates  won't  go  that  high,  then  why 
allow  it?  The  drafters  of  the  code  have  not 
said  one  single,  solitary  word  to  the  effect 
that  present  rates  don't  permit  an  adequate 
profit  and,  indeed,  any  such  claim  would  be 
ridiculous.  Among  the  stocks  that  did  best 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  year 
were  banks  (up  46%  as  a  group),  small  loan 
companies  (up  47% )  and  finance  companies 
(up  69%.)    {Newsweek,  January  20,  1969). 

Moreover,  we  all  know  that  many  rates  will 
go  as  high  as  the  law  permits,  as.  Indeed, 
they  have  traditionally  done.  This  will 
especially  be  true  In  the  ghettos,  where  the 
exploited  minorities  will  be  victimized  even 
more.  It  is  also  true  as  to  small  loans.  As 
to  the  pious  hopw  for  Increased  comf)etltlon 
leading  to  lower  rates,  it  Is  Just  that:  a 
pious  hope  without  any  evidence  to  back 
It  up.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  the  con- 
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sumer  finance  Industry  wants  Is  increased 
rate  competition. 

We  have  seen  that  as  far  as  small  loans  are 
concerned,  the  code,  in  return  for  allowing 
higher  rates,  would  give  consumers  nothing 
and  In  fact  take  a  great  many  things  away 
from  us.  How  would  we  fare  In  the  field  of 
credit  sales? 

Here  the  proposed  code  has  a  few  good 
things.  Like  most  existing  laws  In  this  area 
it  outlaws  wage  assignments,  waivers  of 
rights  and  confession  of  Judgments.  Since 
those  who  drafted  the  code  want  It  to  super- 
sede the  federal  truth-ln-lending  law  adopted 
by  Congress  last  year,  the  code  picks  up 
many  of  the  federal  law's  provisions,  espe- 
cially those  requiring  disclosure  and  limiting 
wage  garnishments.  The  code  also  outlaws 
the  sleezy  practice  of  referral  selling — a  de- 
ceptive, high-pressure  selling  method  where 
the  salesman  promises  the  buyer  money  for 
referring  other  customers. 

Like  some  of  the  recent  state  laws,  the  code 
gives  buyers  from  door-to-door  salesman  a 
right  to  change  their  mind,  as  long  as  they 
do  It  within  three  days  and  pay  a  5%  can- 
cellation fee.  Finally,  unlike  most  of  the 
now  existing  laws,  the  code  would  give  a 
state  agency  the  pwwer  to  enforce  the  law — 
In  theory,  at  least,  the  customer  would  no 
longer  be  entirely  on  his  own. 

So  far  so  good.  But  overall  the  code's  pro- 
visions on  credit  sales  do  not  even  come 
close  to  striking  a  reasonably  fair  balance 
between  the  rights  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
They  do  not  come  close  to  dealing  with  many 
of  the  problems  in  today's  marketplace  and 
reading  the  draft  leaves  one  with  the  in- 
delible impression  that  the  men  who  pre- 
pared It  were  either  unaware  of  these  prob- 
lems or  deliberately  disregarded  them.  Per- 
mit me  to  give  you  a  few  specifics,  In  no 
particular  order  of  Importance. 

1.  The  code  permits  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice, outlawed  by  many  present  laws  and 
favored  by  auto  dealers,  of  having  the  cus- 
tomer sign  a  sales  contract  in  blank  or  im- 
perfectly filled  in.  The  customer  then  wakes 
up  and  finds  his  payment  terms  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  salesman  had  told 
him. 

2.  The  code  permits  the  seller  who  Installs 
anything  In  the  home  to  take  real  estate  as 
security.  In  other  words,  a  family  can  Jeop- 
ardize its  home  because  of  an  aluminum 
siding  Job  or  a  fire  alarm  system — articles 
that  are  often  sold  by  fraudulent  high  pres- 
sure tactics.  Families  have  in  fact  lost  their 
homes  through  such  purchases. 

3.  The  code.  If  I  understand  it  correctly, 
does  not  prevent  the  every-day  practice  of 
side  note  financing.  Here  the  car  dealer  sends 
the  buyer  to  the  friendly  finance  company 
next  door  to  borrow  the  down  payment.  The 
dealer  can  collect  the  highest  Interest  rate 
on  the  first  9300- and  so  can  the  finance  com- 
pany. The  amount  of  money  on  which  36% 
interest  can  be  collected  Is  doubled.  Nor  Is 
that  all.  Where  the  customer  is  short  of 
money,  the  dealer  can  tell  him  to  borrow  it 
and  bring  it  In  tomorrow,  writing  up  the  con- 
tract in  the  meantime.  On  this  money,  the 
amount  to  be  brought  In  tomorrow,  the 
dealer  can  collect  interest  over  the  whole  life 
of  the  contract.  I  repeat,  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  contract.  This  Is  a  widespread 
practice  that  goes  on  every  day.  But  evi- 
dently It  doesn't  strike  those  who  prepared 
the  code  as  unfair. 

4.  The  code  permits  the  deceptive  practice 
of  balloon  payments,  though  It  gives  the 
customer  the  right  to  refinance  them. 

5.  The  code,  at  least  in  one  of  Its  alterna- 
tives, allows  the  evil  practice  of  taking  away 
the  buyer's  rights  by  the  simple  device  of 
the  seller  assigning  the  sales  contract  to  a 
finance  company — a  practice  that  Is  ex- 
tremely common.  Under  this  section,  even  If 
the  buyer  was  defrauded  by  the  seller  or  the 
seller  seriously  violated  the  law,  the  buyer 
would    have    to   pay   the   finance    company 
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unless  he,  the  buyer,  notified  the  finance 
company  within  three  months  of  his  claim — 
soo^^thing  buyers  are  not  likely  either  to 
knot*  or  to  do. 

No  one  has  spoken  more  eloquently  against 
this  kind  of  provision  than  Robert  L.  Jordan 
and  William  D.  Warren.  Of  all  people,  they 
are  the  ones  who  did  the  basic  drafting  of 
the  code  for  the  special  committee  of  the 
Comlmssloners  on  Uniform  Laws.  In  the 
Columbia  Law  Review,  Jordan  and  Warren 
wrote  last  year   (68  Col.  Law  Rev.  at  435)  : 

•When  this  kind  of  provision  Is  studied 
more  carefully,  ...  It  Is  apparent  that  It  Is 
much  more  beneficial  to  creditors  than  to 
consumers.  It  gives  the  financial  institution 
the  best  of  all  worlds:  (a)  If  the  consumer 
has  a  defense  and  notifies  the  assignee,  the 
latter  can  then  decide  whether  to  keep  the 
paper  or  send  it  back  to  the  dealer;  (b)  If 
the  consumer  does  not  notify  the  assignee 
of  the  defense,  the  assignee  has  a  strong 
negotiating  position  with  the  consumer,  who 
may  be  told  that  he  has  lost  his  right  to 
complain;  and  (c)  if  the  consumer  falls  to 
give  notice  the  assignee  has  a  strong  position 
in  suing  the  complaining  consumer  since  the 
statute  seems  to  allow  the  financial  institu- 
tion to  take  free  even  of  fraud  and  of  de- 
fenses that  the  consumer  could  not  have 
known  about  at  the  time  of  the  assignment." 

'.  .  .  (F)or  the  poor  consumer  beset  by 
a  ruthless  '^nance  company  a  notice-type 
statute  can'be  disastrous.  The  principal  con- 
sumer complaint  about  this  t5T)e  of  statute 
Is  that  it  requires  quick,  affirmative  action  on 
the  consumer's  part.  The  lower  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  sophistication  of  the  consumer, 
the  less  likely  he  is  to  comply  with  the  statute 
by  wrlting^t  a  notice  accurately  raising  his 
claims  and  sending  It  to  the  assignee  within 
the  required  time." 

Jordan  and  Warren  also  note  that  the 
possibility  that  a  customer  has  a  defense 
Is  merely  one  of  many  risks  the  finance  com- 
pany takes  and  that  the  price  the  finance 
company  pays  the  dealer  for  the  contract  Is 
negoUated  with  these  risks  in  mind.  Finally, 
Jordan  and  Warren  make  the  point  that: 

"It  Is  questloixable  social  policy  to  allow 
a  financial  institution  to  deal  with  a  dis- 
reputable dealer  and  stand  free  of  the  claims 
that  consumers  have  against  the  seller.  Surely 
one  of  the  strongest  Influences  on  a  dealer 
can  be  exerted  by  the  financial  institution 
buying  his  paper.  If  that  flnancer  Is  subject 
to  the  same  defense  as  the  dealer.  It  Is  more 
likely  to  use  this  influence  to  insist  upon  the 
upgrading  of  the  quality  of  the  dealer's 
paper." 

But  Jordan  and  Warren  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  laws  of  a  great  many  states  to  the 
contrary,  the  code  in  one  of  its  alternatives, 
would  destroy  the  fundamental  right  of  a 
customer:  the  right  to  assert  a  defense.  Few 
things  indicate  more  clearly  the  Industry 
domination  of  the  drafting  committee  than 
the  appearance  of  this  vicious,  sock-lt-to-the- 
consumer  provision. 

6.  Alas,  this  is  not  all.  Many  present  state 
laws,  among  them  those  of  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania  and  California,  prohibit 
the  seller  from  taking  a  power  of  attorney 
appointing  him  as  the  buyer's  agent  in  case 
of  collection  or  repossession.  The  code  does 
not.  It  permits  this  tricky  power  of  attorney 
by  which  sellers  can  legalize  all  kinds  of 
threatening  or  violent  collection  and  repos- 
session practices. 

7.  The  code  allows  deficiency  Judgments  in 
all  sales  over  $1,000,  that  Is — for  practical 
purposes — in  auto  sales,  and  It  Is  precisely 
there  that  the  practice  is  most  common.  A 
deficiency  Judgment  Is  a  device  that  allows 
the  seller  to  repossess  the  car  from  the  de- 
faulting buyer,  resell  It  and  then  sue  the 
buyer  for  any  difference  between  the  resale 
price  and  the  amount  the  buyer  still  owes  on 
the  contract.  Deficiency  judgments,  in  my 
experience  as  a  Judge  and  In  the  experience 
of  many  other  Judges  are  one  of  the  most 
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widely  abused  privileges  a  dealer  has.  He  can 
and  typically  does  load  up  his  claim  with 
phony  repair  charges  and  commissions;  he 
falls  to  credit  back  unearned  interest;  he 
can  and  often  does  resell  the  car  at  a  price 
far  below  Its  real  market  value,  often  to  a 
friend  or  to  someone  acting  for  himself  and 
the  buyer  in  99  cases  out  of  a  100  is  not  in  a 
financial  position  to  contest  the  deficiency 
Judgment  suit.  I  know  of  cases  where  buyers 
have  paid  the  dealer  hundreds  of  dollars  on 
the  contract  and  still  the  deficiency  Judg- 
ment was  almost  as  large  as  the  original 
price.  It  seems  to  me  eminently  reasonable 
to  give  sellers  a  choice  when  the  buyer  falls 
to  keep  up  his  payments:  the  seller  should 
be  able  to  sue  the  buyer  or  to  repossess  the 
car.  He  should  not  be  able  to  do  both. 

But  the  code  doesn't  see  It  this  way.  It 
not  only  allows  deficiency  Judgments  for  cars 
and  other  costly  purchases,  but  It  doesn't 
even  make  a  minimum  effort  to  curb  the 
widespread  abuses. 

8.  In  the  hugely  profitable  area  of  selling 
the  customer  all  kinds  of  insurance  along 
with  what  he  buys  or  borrows,  the  code  con- 
tains no  meaningful  protection.  Let  me  very 
briefly  call  attention  to  Just  one  practice.  It 
is  an  every  day  tragedy  for  a  car  buyer  to  be 
assured  by  the  salesman  that  he  Is  also  being 
sold  complete  insurance  and  then  to  wake 
up  the  day  after  an  accident  and  find  out 
that  he  has  no  liability  Insurance.  Legal 
aid  attorneys  have  seen  these  sad  cases  by 
the  hundreds,  usually  when  the  car  owner  is 
about  to  lose  his  driver's  license  because  he 
can't  comply  with  the  state's  financial  re- 
sponsibility laws.  Yet  the  code  does  not  even 
have  a  requirement,  similar  to  California's 
not  particularly  effective  one,  that  If  the 
dealer  doesn't  provide  liability  insurance,  a 
notice  in  large  tt-pe  to  that  effect  must  be 
Included  In  the  contract.  The  minimum  re- 
quirement should  be  that  if  the  dealer 
doesn't  provide  liability  insurance,  a  notice 
m  large  type  to  that  effect  must  be  included 
in  the  contract.  The  minimum  requirement 
should  be  that  If  the  dealer  sells  any  auto  In- 
surance to  the  customer  he  must  supply  lia- 
bility Insurance  and  will  be  held  responsible 
If  he  falls  to  do  so  Actually  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  selling  insurance  along  with  goods  Is 
a  pernicious  one,  leading  to  overcharges,  coer- 
cion, deceptive  practices  and  useless  policies 
as  the  U.S.  Senate  hearings  on  credit  in- 
surance amply  documented  last  year.  The 
code  chooses  to  Ignore  the  problem. 

9.  The  code  does  not  cover  pavwibrokers. 
Pawnbrokers  are  the  credit  supply  for  many 
of  oiir  poorest  citizens.  But  In  dealing  with 
pawnbrokers  they  will  not  even  get  such 
protection  as  the  code  provides.  Thlrty-slx 
per  cent  apparently  is  not  enough  for  them. 

10.  Penally,  as  to  dlsclosxire  of  interest  rates, 
the  code  allows  dealers  and  finance  companies 
to  follow  either  the  code  or  the  federal  truth- 
m-lendlng  law,  at  their  option.  This  cute  lit- 
tle provision  which  gives  the  dealer  the  choice 
of  whatever  regulation  Is  weakest,  requires 
a  word  of  background.  The  federal  law,  whose 
disclosure  provisions  go  Into  effect  July  1, 
gives  states  the  right  to  enact  their  own 
truth-m-lendlng  laws.  As  long  as  the  "tate 
law  Is  at  least  as  strong.  It  pre-v.-mptE  the 
federal  law.  In  other  words,  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  won't  operate  In  states  that  pass  at 
least  as  strong  a  law.  The  credit  code  Is  de- 
signed to  be  such  a  law.  As  I  have  noted.  It 
has  disclosure  provisions  very  similar  to 
Congress'  law.  But  Just  In  case  some  state 
agency  v/rltes  even  stronger  regulations  than 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boards,  which  will  en- 
force the  federal  act,  the  code  gives  the 
finance  Industry  the  out  of  following  the 
weaker  regulation. 

The  finance  Industry  is  in  a  big  rush  to  get 
the  code  enacted  in  as  many  states  as  pos- 
sible before  the  truth-ln-lendlng  law  goes 
Into  effect.  This  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Pierce,  president  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws.  Writing  to  Father  Robert 
McEwen  on  December  16,  1968,  he  explains 
why  the  commissioners  could  not  honor  re- 
quests for  postponement  from  consumer 
groups: 

"It  was  impossible  for  us  to  postpone  fur- 
ther action  on  the  Code  because  the  federal 
law  requires  some  type  of  state  legislation,  If 
the  states  are  to  act,  by  July  1,  1969. " 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  federal  law 
doesn't  require  any  state  legislation,  the 
point  is  clear.  The  financial  community  would 
greatly  prefer  to  have  truth-in-lendlng  en- 
forced by  the  states  than  by  the  federal 
government.  We  may  note  in  passing  the 
Irony  of  pushing  a  so-called  uniform  law 
one  of  whose  major  purposes  Is  to  destroy 
uniformity  in  one  major  area  because  some 
differences  In  Interpretation  among  the  fifty 
states  are  inevitable  It  is  clearly  the  hope  of 
the  consumer  finance  Industry  that  state 
enforcement  will  prove  more  palatable  than 
federal.  Many  state  regulatory  agencies  are 
notoriously  dominated  by  the  Industries  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate,  although  federal 
agencies  are  not  immune.  In  any  event,  as 
far  as  consumers  are  concerned  there  is  no 
rush.  We  can  let  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
enforce  the  truth-ln-lendlng  law  and  wait 
for  a  credit  code — even  help  prepare  it — that 
meets  minimum  standards  of  fairness,  as 
this  one  does  not. 

To  siun  up:  this  Is  a  very  bad  code,  worse 
In  many  respects  than  many  existing  laws 
and  better  in  very  few.  It  has  been  argued 
even  by  some  consumer  spokesmen,  that  at 
least  the  code  provides  a  "floor"  to  con- 
svuner  credit  legislation;  that  it  is,  in  other 
words,  better  than  nothing.  This  argujnent 
may  sound  seductive  in  states  that  now 
have  little  legislation,  but  It  does  not  stand 
the  light  of  reason.  A  quack  is  not  neces- 
sarily better  than  no  doctor  at  all.  A  bad 
singer,  as  these  who  have  attended  wed- 
dings, funerals,  and  the  openings  of  base- 
ball games  know,  can  be  more  painful  than 
no  singer.  A  bad  law  is  not  necessarily  bet- 
ter than  no  law.  The  code  would  deprive  us 
of  many  existing  rlghu  as  to  consumer 
loans,  without  giving  us  any  new  ones.  It 
is  grossly  Inadequate  in  the  field  of  sales. 
And  to  boot,  it  would  allow  much  higher 
interest  rates,  in  some  cases  double  what  we 
are  now  paying. 

The  hlsVsry  of  the  nineteen  sixties  has 
in  part  been  the  history  of  the  rising  voice 
of  consumers.  On  all  levels  we  have  begun  to 
speak — and  act — with  greater  clarity  and 
strength.  The  constuner  credit  code  repre- 
sents a  last  ditch  effort  to  head  us  off  before 
we  get  any  stronger.  Its  sponsors  hope  that 
we  win  be  too  dumb  to  understand  the 
law,  too  unsophisticated  to  resist  their  high- 
priced  propaganda,  and  too  weak  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prove  them 
wrong.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  do  better. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text  of  a 
speech  I  have  prepared  for  deliver>-  to- 
day before  the  tax  section  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  John  W.  B^-rnes 

Today  we  are  in  .<>.  period  when  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Establishment"  is  being 
questioned  and  challenged  on  all  sides.  Dally 
we  see  vigorous  challenges  to  the  home,  to 
our   schools,   to   the   churches,   to  our   eco- 
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nomlc.  social  and  ^Utlcal  systema.  Certainly 
It  1b  not  unrea«onable  that  there  should  also 
be  attacks  on  that  aspect  of  organized  soci- 
ety which  not  onljr  exerts  a  major  Influence 
on  oiir  social  anO  economic  life  but  has 
throughout  hlstor|  been  the  greatest  Irritant 
to  the  Individual.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our 
tax  laws. 

While  part  of  tte  challenge  to  established 
Institutions  stems  from  a  desire  to  be  fash- 
ionable, the  attach  on  our  tax  laws,  I'm  con- 
vinced, rests  on  mjore  than  Just  current  un- 
rest. While  over-all  we  have  a  basically  sound 
system,  there  are  real  grounds  for  construc- 
tive criticism. 

In  our  growing  urban  society,  with  Its 
many  problems  aitd  complexities,  with  the 
numerous  pressur^  for  government  services 
within  the  frameVork  of  a  federal  system, 
there  is  no  more  se  rlous  question  confronting 
us  than  how  we  st  all  prop>erly  raise  and  dis- 
tribute the  tax  dollar  We  can  broaden  the 
problem  by  Incluc  Ing  the  question  of  how 
to  stretch  the  tax  d  ollar. 

We  are  a  great  and  a  rich  country.  There 
should  be  no  question  about  our  capacity  to 
meet  obr  real  needs,  and  we  will  meet  those 
needs.  Yet.  In  thesd  changing  times,  with  the 
growing  needs  and  demands  of  our  urban 
centers,  our  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, a  serious  question  must  be  raised 
about  the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  tax  dis- 
tribution based  on  a  rural  society  of  earlier 
days. 

Our  municipalities,  burdened  with  growing 
debt  and  higher  ar  d  higher  real  estate  taxes, 
are  pressuring  the  states  for  a  greater  share 
of  state  revenues  The  states,  pressured  with 
growing  demands  for  government  services, 
seek  greater  assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. They  either  want  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  relieve  them  from  providing  cer- 
tain services — not*  the  demand  from  some 
quarters  that  the  fi  Kieral  government  take  on 
the  whole  field  of  oubllc  assistance — or  they 
demand  that  the  federal  government  provide 
the  states  with  gi  eater  financial  aid — wit- 
ness the  proposal!  for  federal  tax  sharing 
with  the  states.  At  the  same  time,  the  federal 
government  Is  unasle  to  live  within  Its  rev- 
enues even  with  hl|;h  tax  rates,  plus  a  surtax. 
In  spite  of  the  tal  c  about  a  surplus  of  $2.4 
bUlion,  projected  f  sr  this  year  and  $3.4  bil- 
lion next  year,  let  It  be  understood  that  the 
administrative  buc  get — namely  the  govern- 
mental expenses  anl  revenue.  Independent  of 
the  trust  funds  dedicated  to  s{}eclflc  and 
committed  expend!  tures,  shows  a  deficit  of 
$6  billion  for  this  y  »ar  and  $7  billion  for  next 
year,  and  this  assuines  a  continuation  of  the 
surtax. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  should  give 
real  and  urgent  attention  to  the  distribution 
of  the  tax  dollar  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
serious  problem  of  raising  the  tax  dollar. 

But  It  Is  to  the  iJ  tter  problem — the  raising 
of  the  tax  dollar — I  hat  I  would  like  particu- 
larly to  address  myself. 

As  a  preliminary,  let  me  make  a  basic  point. 
The  method  of  raiding  and  distributing  the 
tax  dollar  in  the  inal  analysis,  no  matter 
what  system  is  usel.  comes  to  a  focal  point 
at  one  very  sensitive  place — the  taxpayer. 
And,  there  is  a  Unit  to  the  burden  he  can 
bear.  We  make  a  serious  mistake  If  we  think 
only  in  terms  of  raising  and  distributing- 
money.  We  must  be  aware  that.  In  spite  of 
our  riches,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  our  peo- 
ple can  pay  in  taxes  and  a  limit  to  how  much 
the  nation  can  borow. 

Let  me  make  thin  point  real  clear  because 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  too  often  Ignored:  neither 
the  federal  government,  the  state  govern- 
ments, or  local  gove  rnments,  all  put  together, 
have  the  tax  resour  res  to  finance  all  the  pro- 
grams that  everybody  might  deem  desirable 
at  any  given  time.  Because  there  are  limits 
to  our  resources,  there  must  be  priorities  es- 
tablished with  resp  ict  to  the  needs  that  will 
be  met. 
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Equally  clear  to  me  is  the  proposition  that, 
because  the  needs  today  are  great  and  the 
burden  of  taxes  heavy,  we  must  make  the 
system  of  raising  the  tax  dollar  as  fair  and 
equitable  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Ours  Is  a  system  based  essentially  on  volun- 
tary compliance — self-assessment  by  the  tax- 
payer. We  cannot  expect  such  a  system  to 
long  prevail  unless  there  is  confidence  in  its 
general  fairness  and  the  capacity  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  to  make  that  self-assessment. 

Fairness  and  reasonable  simplicity  must  be 
the  hallmarks.  But,  on  this  score,  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  person  here  who  would  give 
the  federal  code  a  very  high  rating. 

A  review  and  reform  of  the  code  is  essen- 
tial. 

As  tax  attorneys,  you  know  that,  while  you 
and  H.  R.  Block  are  engaged  in  making  self- 
assessments  which  are  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  untrained  because  of  the 
complications  of  the  code,  a  great  share  of 
your  efforts  lies  In  devising  ways  and  means, 
within  the  provision  of  the  code,  of  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  full  impact  of  the 
tax  rates. 

When  I  suggest  the  need  for  greater  sim- 
plification. I'm  not  implying  the  millennium 
for  the  taxpayer  or  the  death  of  the  tax 
lawyer  or  accountant.  Many  complications 
serve  a  real  and  most  legitimate  need.  In  a 
complex  economy,  there  will  always  be  com- 
plexities In  the  tax  law,  but  the  average  tax- 
payer ought  to  be  given  a  fair  shake  at  self- 
assessment  on  a  basis  he  can  understand.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unaverage  taxpayer 
should  not  be  able  to  rely  on  the  complex- 
ities of  the  code  to  avoid  pa;nng  his  equitable 
share  of  the  costs  of  government. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  millions  of  tax- 
payers between  now  and  April  15th  should 
have  to  go  through  the  frustrations  of  the 
150  pages  of  small  print  In  the  government 
publication,  "Tour  Federal  Income  Tax"  and 
the  maze  of  deductions,  exclusions,  exemp- 
tions, and  special  rules,  and  then  after  burn- 
ing the  midnight  oil,  drop  his  return,  at  the 
last  minute,  In  the  corner  mailbox  with  a 
feeling  that  the  entire  operation  was  more 
an  exercise  in  futility  than  the  performance 
of  a  civic  responsibility? 

We  are  living  in  an  era  when  we  can  send 
men  to  the  moon  and  beyond  and  make  all 
the  intricate  calculations  that  this  requires. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  cannot  adjust 
our  tax  laws  so  as  to  bring  the  computer  to 
the  aid  of  the  individual  taxpayer?  I  think 
not  and,  at  the  very  least,  we  should  try.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  it  can  be  done  but  I'm 
convinced  there  is  the  talent  In  this  nation 
to  tell  us  how.  That  talent  should  be  given 
the  task  and  opportunity. 

But  slmpllflcatlon  need  not  wait  until  we 
have  the  answer  from  the  experts.  A  first  step 
should  be  taken  immediately  by  bringing  the 
standard  deduction  up-to-date.  It  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  itemized  deduction 
claimed  by  the  average  taxpayer. 

The  present  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  is  unrealistic.  With  the  increase  In 
local  taxes.  Interest  and  other  items,  an  In- 
crease to  between  18  percent  and  20  percent 
would  more  nearly  conform  to  the  average 
taxpayer's  deductions.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  Justification  for  the  cut-off  at  $10,000  of 
adjusted  gross  Income.  This  should  be  raised 
to  at  least  $20,000.  If  graduated  reductions 
in  the  percentage  over  $10,000  IB  necessary  to 
meet  the  average  taxpayer's  situation,  that 
can  be  done.  There  Is  no  reason  why  itemiza- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  the  exceptional 
case.  In  order  to  prevent  the  taxpayer  from 
"whip  sawing"  the  new  program  by  taking 
the  standard  deduction  one  year  and  bunch- 
ing certain  deductions  in  alternate  years,  It 
can  be  required  that  the  taxpayer,  once  he 
uses  the  standard  deduction,  be  limited  to 
its  use,  except  in  very  unusual  situations,  to 
a  definite  period. 

Because  it  has  not  been  revised  to  refiect 
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changing  conditions,  the  standard  deduction 
is  now  used  on  about  57  percent  of  the  re- 
turns. Our  target,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
envision  its  use  by  90  percent. 

There  are  other  simplifications  that  can 
and  should  be  made  immediately,  but  let  me 
move  on  to  the  other  area  of  reform  I  think 
necessary. 

It  is  essential  to  any  tax  system  that  it  be 
fair — that  all  people  capable  of  doing  so  pay 
their  reasonable  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
government. 

When  we  find  the  extreme  cases  where 
some  165  tax  returns  with  adjusted  groee  in- 
comes above  $200,000  pay  no  Income  tax. 
Including  21  with  gross  income  over  $1  mil- 
lion, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  law  Imposes 
on  all  capable  of  doing  so  the  responsibility 
of  paying  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  government.  No  matter  by  what  device,  no 
matter  how  laudable  the  nature  of  the  de- 
duction or  exclusion  that  produces  this  re- 
sult, the  t&tt  remains  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  -these  individuals  k>elng  non-tax- 
payers. 

The  public  conscience  cannot  permit  this 
kind  of  a  situation  to  continue  or  the  whole 
system  will  become  a  victim  to  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  abuse. 

In  Some  cases.  It  can  be  said,  "They  are 
giving  90  percent  of  their  taxable  income  to 
charity,"  but  we  must  ask — with  the  heavy 
burden  of  government  and  debt — should  not 
government  needs  be  given  an  equal.  If  not 
higher,  priority  than  the  charity? 

Or  it  can  be  said  that  the  taxpayers  are 
buying  municipal  bonds  at  reduced  yields 
which  benefit  the  local  communities  in 
building  schools  and  streets  and  needed  fa- 
cilities. But  we  must  ask — Is  the  benefit  to 
the  local  community  equivalent  to  the  loss 
"of  revenue  to  the  federal  government,  and 
the  answer  is  no.  The  tax  benefits  far  out- 
weigh the  benefits  in  lower  cost  to  the  local- 
ity. Let  me  ask — why  should  not  the  bonds 
be  taxed  and  the  federal  government  turn 
back  the  resulting  revenue  to  the  local 
government? 

An  examination  of  returns  where  the  ad- 
justed gross  Income  exceeds  $200,000  and 
still  results  in  no  tax — these,  of  course,  are 
the  extreme  rather  than  the  usual  cases — 
show  that  a  number  of  features  of  our  tax 
laws  are  used  in  combination  to  achieve  this 
result  of  no  tax  liability. 

In  addition  to  the  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deduction  and  the  exclusion  of 
interest  on  tax-exempt  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  the  following  provisions  are  usually 
found  In  some  combination  on  the  tax  re- 
turns of  those  with  larger  Incomes  who 
nevertheless  pay  no  tax: 

1.  Charitable  contrlbutlona  of  appreciated 
property  where  the  contribution  deduction 
Includes  gains  which  have  not  been  taxed 
to  the  individual; 

2.  Percentage  depletion  derived  from  In- 
come from  the  extractive  industries; 

3.  Large  amounts  of  income  taxed  at  capi- 
tal gains  rates; 

4.  Depreciation  on  real  estate  making  use 
of  the  fast  depreciation  methods;  and 

5.  Farm  losses  which  have  been  offset 
against  nonfarm  Income. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  these 
provisions  frequently  is  no  tax  liability.  In 
most  cases  the  result  Is  obtained  by  seeln? 
to  it  that  the  Income  is  taxed  at  a  relatively 
low  rate  while  the  deductions  are  used  as 
offsets  against  ordinary  Income  which  would 
be  taxed  at  quite  high  rates. 

For  example,  the  Income  reported  may  be 
reduced  for  any  one  of  several  reasons  such 
as  the  fact  that  part  of  It  represents  munici- 
pal bond  interest  or  Income  eligible  for  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  or,  still  more 
likely.  Income  taxed  as  capital  gains  which 
means  that  in  any  event  no  more  than  50% 
of  it  is  taken  into  account.  Against  this  re- 
duced income  base  large  deductions  are  taken 
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for  farm  losses,  for  depreciation  deductions 
which  may  be  unusually  large  because  of 
the  fast  depreciation  methods  being  used,  or 
for  charitable  contributions  where  the  de- 
ductions are  largely  for  appreciated  prop- 
erty which  refiects  little  if  any  Income  uxed 
currently.  In  addition,  the  more  usual  types 
of  deductions  in  these  cases,  such  as  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  so  forth,  can  be  used  to  offset 
any  ordinary  income  the  taxpayer  may  have 
from  dividends  or  salary.  I  should  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  stock  holdings  of  some  of  these 
taxpayers  are  likely  to  reflect  few  dividends 
since  they  have  Invested  in  growth  stocks. 

Two  things,  I  believe,  are  especially  worth 
noting.  First,  it  is  the  combination  of  a  series 
of  provisions,  each  one  of  which  by  itself 
can  perhaps  be  justified  at  least  to  some 
extent,  which  gives  rise  to  the  absence  of 
tax.  Second,  usually  the  gain  when  it  is 
realized  is  realized  as  capital  gain — or  per- 
haps not  at  all  if  the  property  Is  held  to  the 
t.axpayer's  death — while  the  deductions  at- 
tributable to  this  same  Income  in  most  cases 
are  used  to  wipe  out  gain  on  ordinary  in- 
come. 

If  there  are  155  returns  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000  on  which 
no  Income  tax  is  paid,  there  are  many  more 
that  have,  by  the  use  of  these  and  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  produced  results  not  contem- 
plated by  Congress  and  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  concept  of  fairness  in  sharing  the  tax 
burden. 

Just  as  an  aside.  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  as 
you  examine  the  statistics  of  Income,  that 
the  aversige  size  of  farm  losses  rise  as  non- 
larm  income  Increases.  Does  this  mean  that 
f-irming  efficiency  drops  off  as  the  ability  to 
earn  other  Income  Increases? 

Now  I'm  not  suggesting  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  farm  losses,  or  the  taxation  of  un- 
realized gains,  or  the  taxing  of  capital  gains 
;.t  ordinary  income  rates,  or  the  elimination 
of  charitable  contributions  or  depletion  al- 
lowance. These  and  other  provisions  of  the 
code  have  Justification  for  their  existence. 
There  is  no  justification,  however,  in  permit- 
ting their  use  to  produce  results  which  are 
inconsistent  with  fairness  and  equity  among 
taxpayers. 

The  basic  point  I  would  make  is  that  a  re- 
\lew  and  reform  of  our  tax  laws  is  not  only 
in  order  but  is  absolutely  essential.  It  should 
be  the  first  order  of  business. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  can  all  be  done 
over  night  or  even  during  the  current  Con- 
gress. There  are,  however,  some  things  that 
can  be  done  with  reasonable  dispatch  and 
done  this  year.  No  matter  what  the  situation 
may  be.  we  should  start  now. 

It  has  been  15  years  since  there  has  been 
an  over-all  review  of  the  Code.  While  an  ele- 
ment of  permanency  and  continuity  Is 
essential — I  can  imagine  nothing  more  dis- 
ruptive to  our  economy  than  constant  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  structure  and  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  our  tax  law — it  Is  also 
desirable  that  there  be  a  periodic  review  at 
15-year  Intervals  to  assure  that  the  tax  sys- 
tem and  its  provisions  are  in  keeping  with 
current  conditions  and  needs. 

As  just  one  example  of  basic  reform,  should 
we  not  examine  the  desirability  of  a  broad 
transactions  tax,  or  value-added  tax,  as  a 
substitute  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax?  I  can  see  certain  advantages  In  It, 
not  only  as  an  economic  tool  but  also  to 
equalize  our  competitive  position  with  re- 
spect particularly  to  Western  Europe,  where 
this  tax  is  used  as  an  Incentive  to  exports 
and  border  tax  on  goods  manufactured 
abroad. 

Incentives  and  special  provisions  enacted 
15.  20  or  30  years  ago  may  or  may  not  still 
be  desirable  and  needed  today. 

The  recently  Issued  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contains  a  detailed 
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description  of  what  he  describes  as  special 
tax  provisions  designed  to  accomplish  objec- 
tives other  than  raising  revenue.  They  are 
listed  as  "Tax  Expenditures."  The  tabulation 
of  these  so-called  "tax  expenditures"  adds  up 
to  some  $44  billion.  Whether  many  are  truly 
tax  expenditures,  and  the  accuracy  of 
amounts  Involved,  is  subject  to  serious  ques- 
tion and  controversy.  Even  the  Secretary 
acknowledges  their  controversial  character. 

But  public  confidence  requires  that  these 
Items  should  be  reviewed  and  examined  in 
the  light  of  present  day  needs  and,  on  the 
basis  of  that  examination,  continued,  revised, 
or  ellnUnated. 

It  may  be  that  some  new  Items  should  be 
added.  While  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Code 
must  be  to  raise  the  needed  revenue,  we  can- 
not flatly  condemn  out-of-hand  new  pro- 
posals for  tax  credits  or  incentives  while  con- 
tinuing those  already  on  the  books.  Neither 
should  we  add  new  incentives  without  re- 
viewing the  desirability  of  those  presently 
in  the  law. 

Admittedly,  such  a  broad  review  Is  no  small 
task.  It  would  be  impractical,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  \mder- 
take  such  a  review  In  the  first  Instance.  It 
should  be  undertaken,  using  the  format  of 
the  1954  structural  review  of  the  Code.  In 
the  preliminary  stages,  we  called  on  every 
resource  available.  The  groundwork  was  laid 
by  congressional  staff  studies  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  professional  and 
academic  groups  and  individuals  outside  of 
government.  I  recall  the  major  role,  at  all 
stages  of  its  development,  played  by  the  Tax 
Section  of  the  New  York  Bar  in  the  1954 
revision. 

This  review  and  revision  should  be  our 
long-range  program.  It  will  be  an  arduous 
and  time-consuming  task,  but  It  should 
begin  now. 

For  the  short  range,  we  should  Inrmiedlately 
undertake  a  review  and  reform  of  those  as- 
pects of  the  tax  law  which  have  been  used  to 
produce  results  not  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress, or  results  Inconsistent  with  fairness  in 
sharing  the  biu-dens  of  government. 

Studies  In  this  area  are  already  available. 
Congress  last  year  directed  the  President  to 
submit  a  program  of  tax  reform  to  the  Con- 
gress by  December  31st,  1968.  While  this  was 
not  done — and  I'm  not  quarreling  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  reasons  for  not  submitting 
his  recommendations — studies  were  made 
and  are  available  to  the  Congress.  As  soon 
as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
new  Congress  is  organized.  It  should  request 
these  studies  and  make  them  available  for 
public  analyses.  Shortly  thereafter,  public 
hearings  should  be  held  on  whatever  recom- 
mendations are  contained  In  the  Treasury 
study  and  any  recommendations  which  may 
be  niade  by  the  new  Administration  and  by 
the  general  public.  Including  your  group. 

I  know  you  have  some  studies  already  com- 
pleted. It  was  last  month  I  received  a  copy 
of  yoiu"  most  recent  "Analysis  of  Proposals 
as  to  Federal  Income  Tax  Relief  for  Persons 
Over  Age  65." 

Reform  legislation  should  then  be  devel- 
oped and  enacted  by  this  Congress. 

I  appreciate  that  the  tasks  I  have  outlined 
are  not  easy,  that  they  involve  controversy, 
and  that  they  do  not  assure  a  perfect  system 
of  raising  and  distributing  the  tax  dollar. 
But,  to  delay  Is  to  Invite  a  greater  need  and 
greater  and  greater  discontent.  Revision  must 
and  will  come.  Let  us  hope  It  comes  while 
reason  ccn  prevail  rather  than  during  the 
emotionalism  of  a  public  revolt. 

We  all  know  the  need  for  action  Is  present 
now.  With  the  help  of  groups  such  as  yours, 
the  job  can  be  done.  We  can  have  a  code 
capable  of  meeting  our  needs  and  one  in 
which  all  Americans  can  have  confidence. 
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OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Congressmen  who  have 
worked  with  U.S.  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall  know  the  fine  work  that 
he  has  accomplished  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  years.  It  is  a,  pleasure  to 
thank  Secretary  Udall  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  for  his  competence  and 
ability  as  well  as  his  progrressive  thinking 
in  the  responsible  position  of  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

I  offer  my  special  congratulations  to 
Secretary  Udall  in  his  leadership  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  Secre- 
tary Udall's  progressive  approach  tx) 
water-  and  alr-p>ollutlon  abatement  and 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  planning 
increased  open  spaces  in  our  cities,  as 
well  as  the  saving  and  protection  and 
development  of  our  national  parks,  which 
are  the  tremendous  goodly  heritage  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  the 
article  on  the  new  career  of  Secretary 
Udall  from  the  Evening  Star  of  Tuesday, 
January  28,  1969,  as  follows: 
Udall  Firm  Would  Aid  Human  Environment 
(By  Roberta  Hornig) 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  announced  the  formation  of  an  In- 
ternational consulting  firm  that  hopes  to 
work  for  governments  and  Industries  "to 
create  a  better  environment  for  man."  It  Is 
called  the  Overview  Group. 

Joining  Udall  In  the  venture  are  several 
widely  known  architects  and  planners. 

Lawrence  Halprln  of  San  Francisco,  who 
heads  a  landscape  architectural -environ- 
mental planning  firm  Is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Henry  L.  KImelman, 
former  commissioner  of  commerce  of  the 
VS.  Virgin  Islands  and,  for  the  last  year, 
assistant  to  Udall  at  Interior,  Is  president 
and  treasurer. 

Among  the  principal  advisers  are  I.  M.  Pel, 
Internationally  known  architect  who  works 
out  of  New  York;  Teodore  Moscoso  of  Puerto 
Rico,  former  head  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress: architect  Moshe  Safdle.  who  designed 
"Habitat"  at  Expo  '67  In  Montreal:  architect 
Kenzo  Tange  of  Tokyo:  Edmund  N.  Bacon, 
Philadelphia's  city  planner,  and  Charles  M. 
Haar,  who  was  assistant  secretary  of  HUD 
for  metropolitan  development  from  1966 
through  the  end  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

Overview's  vice  president  is  Henry  S. 
Bloomgarden.  who  was  Udall's  sp>ectal  assist- 
ant at  Interior.  Mrs.  Sharon  Francis,  who 
served  as  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  becuil- 
ficatlon  aide.  Is  secretary. 

In  his  new  firm,  Udall  will  attempt  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  ideas  and  concepts  he 
developed  during  his  eight  years  as  Interior 
Secretary  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations. 

Udall  generally  is  credited  with  changing 
Interior's  Image  as  a  "Western  department" 
to  one  dealing  with  the  nation's  environ- 
ment, and  for  building  public  awareness  of 
the    problems    of    rapidly    decreasing    open 
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the  sense  of  attendance  of  lectures,  work- 
shops, discussion  groups,  and  other  organized 
meetings  with  experts.  Is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered a  useful  tool  In  the  process. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  concerned  with 
continuing  legal  education.  How  does  it  stand 
with  the  lawyer  In  federal  service? 

Over  10.000  lawyers  are  employed  by  the 
federal  government.  Since  the  late  1940's 
they  have  been  outside  the  competitive  civil 
service.  Consequently,  administration  and 
training  have  been  handled  by  each  agency 
or  department  In  Its  own  way.  One  of  the  less 
attractive  by-products  of  this  status  has 
been  a  malaise  in  continuing  legal  educa- 
tion within  the  government. 

In  September  1962  the  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  noted  the  need  for,  and 
lack  of,  advanced  training  of  hearing  exam- 
iners and  government  attorneys.  A  variety  of 
remedieil  programs  was  suggested:  In-servlce 
training  on  a  part-time  basis;  short-term 
training  programs  prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  private  organizations  and  profes- 
sional groups;  and  university  training  for  ad- 
vanced study  and  research.  Looking  down  the 
road,  the  Committee  urged  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  or  the  successor  organization  of 
what  was  then  a  temporary  Administrative 
Conference,  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
long-range  problem  of  training  and  educa- 
tion of  professional  personnel  In  the  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Four  years  later.  In  a  memorable  speech 
delivered  before  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy  stated : 

"The  Commission  recently  conducted  an 
inquiry  in  a  number  of  federal  agencies,  and 
failed  to  locate  a  single  program  that  might 
be  regarded  as  a  well-rounded  career  devel- 
opment and  training  program  specifically 
designed  for  attorneys.  This  gap  In  develop- 
ment facilities  does  not  presently  exist  in  the 
federal  government  for  professional  people  In 
other  fields.  It  is  In  sharp  contrast  with  ex- 
cellent programs  for  professionals  in  such 
fields  as  physics,  engineering  and  agricultural 
sciences." 
From  this,  Mr.  Macy  concluded: 
"We  are  neglecting  attorneys  when  It 
comes  to  post  entry  training  and  career  de- 
velopment." 

When  making  these  statements.  Chairman 
Macy  certainly  was  aware  of  training  pro- 
grams already  in  existence  in  some  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  He  obviously  found  them 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment lawyer.  He  also  knew  of  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  bar  and  the  law  schools  to 
meet  the  Interests  and  needs  of  all  lawyers. 
Despite  their  grand  work,  the  deficiency  for 
the  government  lawyer  endured,  as  it  does 
down  to  the  present  time. 

I.- might  observe,  In  passing,  that  Chair- 
man Macy's  analysis  was  confirmed  by  the 
report  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Ca- 
reer Advancement  published  In  1967. 

Looking  about  for  possible  solutions,  Mr. 
Macy  mentioned  some  of  the  programs  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  on  Personnel.  He 
pointed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Executive  Seminar  Center  at  Kings 
Point,  New  York  In  1963,  and  another  center 
at  Berkeley.  California  adjacent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  campus,  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  growing  need  for  career  develop- 
ment facilities  In  government  training.  He 
noted  the  proposed  founding  of  a  senior  staff 
college  with  residential  programs  for  career 
executives  in  the  rank  of  GS-16  and  above. 
This  college,  I  might  add,  has  become  a 
reality.  It  commenced  operations  ten  days 
ago  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

The  only  program  which  Chairman  Macy 
could  identify  in  September  1966  as  the  Com- 
mission's contribution  to  the  needs  he  had 
identified  was  a  seminar  for  hearing  examin- 
ers then  In  the  planning  stages. 
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A  year  and  a  half  before  that,  the  ABA  had 
studied  how  the  newly-appointed  hearing 
examiner  was  introduced  to  his  duties.  It 
appeared  that  most  departments  and  agen- 
cies used  the  informal  approach:  an  amiable 
greeting  on  arrival,  a  guided  tour  of  the 
premises,  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
statutes  and  agency  rules  and  an  invitation 
to  drop  in  for  a  chat.  In  a  few  Instances  a 
more  elaborate  program  was  provided;  the 
most  sophisticated  being  that  offered  to  new 
appointees  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration of  HEW.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
study,  m  October  1966  ABA  President  Edward 
Kuhn  conveyed  to  Chairman  Macy  a  request 
that  this  probelni  of  training  on  first  ap- 
pointment be  studied  and  appropriate  reme- 
dial steps  be  adopted. 

The  Agency  did  react.  On  August  16,  1966 
Mr.  Macy  reported  to  Mr.  Kuhn  that  the 
Commission's  staff  was  "In  the  process  of 
developing  a  training  program  to  meet  the 
broad  and  continuing  educational  and  de- 
velopmental needs  of  Hearing  Examiners". 
He  also  advised  that  "In  the  process  of  de- 
velopment Is  a  training  course  for  Indoc- 
trinating new  appointees  to  hearing  exam- 
iners positions." 

The  Commission's  Office  of  Career  Devel- 
opment assigned  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Garcia  the 
painstaking  task  of  initiating  the  program  of 
seminars  for  hearing  examiners.  Alter 
months  of  discussions  within  and  outside 
the  government,  the  first  seminar  was 
launched  in  December  1966,  an  event  well 
known  to  all  of  you. 

Six  of  these  seminars  have  been  held  to 
date,  attended  by  ill  out  of  the  600  men  in 
the  corps.  Three  more  seminars  are  planned 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1969  with  an 
anticipated  attendance  of  about  60.  In  other 
words.  In  the  course  of  a  tliree-year  period, 
slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  corps  of 
hearing  examiners  will  participate  In  the 
first  program. 

While  some  newly-appointed  examiners 
have  attended  the  seminars,  they  are  not 
designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
lawyers  upon  their  first  appointment.  Nor 
has  any  such  program  yet  materialized. 
Nonetheless,  after  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  program  and  faculty  of  the  first  semi- 
nar and  a  careful  study  of  notes  taken  of 
the  lectures  and  discussions,  the  ABA  urged 
the  Commission  to  continue  its  seminar  pro- 
gram. We  concluded  that  if  the  quality  of 
the  faculty  were  maintained,  the  participat- 
ing hearing  examiners  would  be  provided 
with  an  excellent  opportumty  to  meet  and 
to  discuss  meaningful  problems  with  men 
having  rich  backgrounds  relevant  to  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  It  seems  quite  obvious 
that  these  seminars  are  but  the  threshold  of 
what  continuing  legal  education  might  be  for 
hearing  examiners. 

Turning  to  the  broader  picture,  what  has 
been  done  under  government  auspices  for 
government  lawyers  since  Chairman  Macy's 
address  in  1966?  Two  programs  have  been 
completed,  each  undertaken  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Training  of  the  Commis- 
sion organized  four  evening  sessions  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  of  1968  designed 
to  expose  attorneys  to  authors  and  their 
ideas.  In  May,  Professor  Walter  Gellhorn, 
discussed  his  book  "When  Americans  Com- 
plain". During  succeeding  months,  Alan  F. 
Westin  discussed  "Privacy  and  Freedom", 
Ronald  L.  Goldfarb  presented  his  book, 
"Crime  and  Publicity,"  and  Samuel  E. 
Stumpf  considered  his  "Morality  and  the 
Law."  The  sessions.  Intended  for  attorneys 
In  Grades  GS-13  and  above,  were  attended 
by  thirty  attorneys. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Training  ran  a  Management  In- 
stitute for  Attorneys.  The  program  was 
focused  on  some  of  the  newer  approaches  to 
developing  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
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a  supervisor  and  explored  certain  critical  as- 
pects of  the  management  of  a  government 
law  office.  Participants  were  expected  to  mas- 
ter substantial  reading  assignments  prior  to 
the  discussions.  The  courses  were  Intended 
primarily  for  attorneys  in  executive  and 
managerial  positions  in  the  rank  of  GS-14 
and  above.  About  thirty  attended  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Commission  Is  now  planning  an  In- 
stitute for  new  Government  attorneys. 
Through  case  studies,  lectures,  reading  as- 
signments, discussions  and  other  Instruc- 
tional methods,  the  partlcants  are  expected 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  government  attorney  and  his  rela- 
tions with  other  agencies,  a  familiarity  with 
the  materials  used  by  the  government  attor- 
ney and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  far  reach- 
ing significance  of  his  work.  This  program  Is 
designed  for  attorneys  who  have  entered  the 
government  service  within  the  last  two  years. 
These  programs  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission developed  within  the  last  two  years 
have  so  far  re.ached  60  of  the  10,000  govern- 
ment attorneys.  They  represent  a  small  but 
helpful  response  to  the  need  for  providing 
continuing  legal  education  for  the  lawyer  In 
the  federal  service.  But  they  fall  far  short  of 
providing  the  well-rounded  career  develop- 
ment and  training  program  specifically  de- 
signed for  attorneys,  the  absence  of  which 
was  noted  by  the  Committee  on  Personnel 
six  years  ago  and  decried  by  Chairman  Macy 
in  1966. 

Where  may  we  look  for  effective  solutions 
to  this  need? 

For  many  years  the  deficiencies  have  been 
known  to  the  executive  departments  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  which  might  have  pro- 
dded the  answers.  They  have  not  risen  to  the 
challenge.  Each  of  you  could  no  doubt  add 
reasons  to  the  ones  I  would  suggest. 

First  has  been  a  lack  of  leadership;  prob- 
ably the  greatest  Impediment.  Then  there  are 
certain  interwoven  factors.  On  the  one  hand 
there  seems  to  be  such  concentration  on  pro- 
gramming to  meet  current  workloads  that 
little  attention,  time,  or  talent  are  available 
to  assure  that  future  challenges  might  be 
more  capably  met.  Related  to  this  is  an  ap- 
parent reluctance  to  Include  in  department 
and  agency  budgets  the  costs  of  continuing 
legal  education  (which  must  include  the  cost 
of  employing  a  large  enough  staff  of  lawyers 
to  permit  scheduling  of  absences  on  educa- 
tional assignments). 

Contrast  this  lassitude  with  developments 
among  the  Judiciary.  A  National  College  for 
State  Trial  Judges  has  been  established  at 
the  University  of  Nevada.  An  Academy  of  the 
Judiciary  was  formed  in  December  1967  in 
New  York  City  to  provide  continuing  legal 
education  of  local  Judges.  And  the  newly- 
established  Federal  Judicial  Center  which  be- 
gins operations  this  month  at  Its  headquar- 
ters in  the  Dolly  Madison  House  on  Lafayette 
Square  will  conduct,  as  one  of  its  first  major 
events,  a  seminar  from  October  25  to  Novem- 
ber 1  for  newly-appointed  Federal  Judges. 

What  the  Judiciary  on  the  federal,  state 
and  local  levels  have  come  to  recognize  as 
necessary  for  Judges  should  not  be  Ignored 
by  officers  serving  In  a  Judiciary  capacity 
throughot  the  federal  government. 

We  have  little  confidence  that  further  ex- 
hortations win  overcome  the  Inertia  holding 
up  continuing  legal  education  within  the 
government.  What  Is  needed  now,  I  think.  Is 
a  catalyst;  one  which  focuses  attention  on 
the  need  for  continuing  legal  education  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provides  a  remedy  of  such 
compelling  quality  that  It  commands  the 
needed  leadership,  encouragement  and  sup- 
port from  within  the  government  and  with- 
out. 

For  several  years,  the  ABA  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  continuing  legal  edu- 
cation for  bearing  examiners  and  lawyers  In 
federal  service.  As  a  result  of  our  studies  of 
the  problem,  and  In  response  to  Chairman 
Macy's  request  In  1966  for  constructive  sug- 
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gestlons,  the  Administrative  Law  Section  has 
recommended  the  founding  of  a  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Justice  Center.  This  recommen- 
dation is  now  before  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  ABA.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal with  you  briefly. 

We  believe  that  an  essential  ingredient  of 
any  resolution  of  the  problem  is  the  assign- 
ment to  an  Independent  federal  agency  of 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  coordinat- 
ing continuing  legal  education  and  for  pro- 
viding necessary  faculties  and  facilities  for 
such  training. 

The  Admlnlstratve  Conference  of  the 
United  States  might  seem  the  logical  orga- 
nization for  the  task.  But  Congress  has  not 
given  the  Conference  the  organic  power  to 
play  this  activist  role. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission — although 
making  a  beginning — has  not  shown  the  in- 
clination, capability  or  tradition  to  luider- 
take  the  task  In  its  full  dimensions. 

If  this  Job  Is  to  be  done  effectively.  It 
apears  to  us  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
agency,  by  statute,  which  at  this  stage  we 
call  the  Federal  Administrative  Justice  Cen- 
ter. 

Congressional  sponsorship  of  the  Center 
would  provide  official  recognition  of  the  desir- 
ability for  quality  continuing  legal  educa- 
tion by  the  ultimate  custodian  of  the  purse 
strings  of  federal  funds,  and  ought  to  en- 
covu-age  diffident  officials  to  include  the  nec- 
essary costs  of  such  programs  In  their  de- 
partment and  agency  budgets. 

Organized  within  the  Government,  the 
Administrative  Justice  Center  would  be 
guided  by  a  Board  made  up  predominantly 
of  officials  and  lawyers  in  federal  service.  In 
this  respect,  it  would  resemble  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Center  would 
Include  interested  representatives  of  the 
broad  spectrum  of  our  society  directly  In- 
terested In  ensuring  that  the  administrative 
process  Is  efficient  and  Just:  The  Attorney 
General,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Chairmen  of  several 
regulatory  agencies,  general  counsels,  hear- 
ing examiners,  the  Bar.  and  those  Interested 
in  promoting  continuing  legal  education  In- 
cluding the  deans  of  representative  law 
schools.  To  assure  necessary  coordination 
with  the  Administrative  Conference,  its 
Chairman  would  be  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors. 

The  Board  would  lay  down  the  general 
guidelines  for  the  operation  of  the  Center, 
leaving  detailed  administration  to  a  Dean. 

The  Center  would  have  a  small  permanent 
staff.  Like  a  university  law  school.  It  would 
be  administered  by  lawyers. 

Courses  at  the  Center  would  be  tailored  to 
meet  specific  needs.  An  orientation  course 
for  newly-appointed  recent  law  school  grad- 
uates might  differ  materially  from  one  de- 
signed to  serve  the  needs,  let  us  say,  of  Gen- 
eral Counsels.  Courses  would  be  designed  to 
meet  the  evolving  needs  of  the  Government 
and  to  provide  for  the  particular  develop- 
mental requirements  of  the  participating 
lawyers.  A  recognition  of  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  public  service  would  not  be 
neglected. 

I  do  not  see  the  need  for  the  Center  to  take 
over  courses  already  being  presented  compe- 
tently by  others. 

The  Center  would  not  have  a  permanent 
faculty — at  least  initially.  With  a  first  rate 
Dean. "the  Center  would  seek  its  professors 
from  among  the  faculties  of  our  leading  law 
schools,  the  best  of  the  talent  in  federal  serv- 
ice, the  cream  of  the  private  bar  and  out- 
side specialists. 

Training  at  the  Center  would  be  rigorous. 
While  non-lawyers  would  not  attend  the 
Center  as  students,  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  serve  on  the  faculty  to  present 
courses  in  specialties  for  which  they  are 
uniquely  qualified. 
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Periodic  attendance  at  the  Center  would 
be  officially  encouraged.  To  the  extent  feas- 
ible, expenses  would  be  defrayed  by  the  par- 
ticipating regulatory  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

Without  the  active  cooperation  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  discovering  the 
continuing  legal  education  needs  of  the 
lawyer,  the  Center  would  resemble  a  well- 
appointed  table  without  a  menu  or  a 
nourishing  meal;  without  their  financial 
support,  the  Center  might  briefly  provide  a 
groaning  table  of  appetizing  dishes  but 
without  guests  to  enjoy  them. 

The  Center  would  also  provide  the  locus 
and  resources  for  the  conduct  of  technical 
legal  research  in  areas  of  administrative  law 
involving  critical  problems.  This  activity 
would  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

The  Center  might  be  housed  Initially  on  or 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  campuses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  possibly,  in  connection 
with  the  Consortium  of  Universities  which 
has  been  organized  In  our  nation's  capital. 
Such  a  locus  would  encourage  the  hoped-for 
emphasis  on  quality.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
moval of  the  participating  lawyer  from  the 
cares  and  concerns  of  his  dally  occupation 
should  promote"  the  vigorous  participation 
and  thoughtful  reflection  essential  to  a  prof- 
itable matriculation. 

You  might  well  ask  why  the  Federal  Hear- 
ing Examiners  should  be  interested  In  the 
establishment   of   such   a   Center. 

You  have  an  essential  stake  in  the  success 
of  the  administrative  process.  As  Justice 
Frankfurter  observed  in  the  Steel  Seizure 
Case: 

"Our  society  Is  more  dependent  than  any 
other  form  of  government  on  knowledge  and 
wisdom  and  self-discipline  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  Its  alms.  For  our  democracy  implies 
the  reign  of  reason  on  the  most  extensive 
scale.  •   •   • "  •■' 

I  do  not  think  that  you  need  to  be  per- 
suaded as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing 
legal  education.  Your  attendance  at  this  fine 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  the  Federal  Trial  Ex- 
aminers Conference  under  the  capable  di- 
rection of  Professor  Forrester  Davison  shows 
where  you  stand  on  that  question. 

How  might  you  participate  in  a  Center 
such  as  I  have  described?  Through  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Visitors,  which 
determines  policy  for  the  Center;  as  Inlor- 
mal  advisers  in  organizing  curricula;  as 
members  of  the  faculty,  leaders  of  work- 
shops and  discussion  groups;  and.  not  the 
least  important,  as  students.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  guess  what  curricula  could  t)e  de- 
veloped. Needs  must  be  uncovered  through 
careful  study.  But  I  might  suggest  a  few 
areas  of  potential  activity. 

Such  a  Center  might  be  very  influential 
in  paving  the  v.-ay  for  the  skillful  use  of 
computers  in  legal  research,  rate  reviews, 
marketing  analyses  and  other  phases  of  ad- 
ministrative cases  where  substantial  amounts 
of  financial  and  economic  data  must  be 
quickly  mastered  in  the  interest  of  speedy 
decisions. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  Center  might  explore  the 
possibility  of  developing  the  art  of  oral  opin- 
ions for  use  in  suitable  cases,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  great  need  for  early  publica- 
tion of  a  decision. 

The  Center  might  provide  courses  which 
would  help  hearing  examiners  serving  in  the 
lower  grades  prepare  themselves  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  agencies  providing  more  chal- 
lenging work  and  paying  higher  salaries. 
Such  an  activity  would  be  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  ''oncept  that  a  newly-appointed 
hearing  examiner  embarks  upon  a  career 
service  within  a  corps  of  hearing  examiners 


s  Youngstoicn  Sheet  <fr  Tube  Co.  v.  Saicyer, 
72  S.  Ct.  863  at  888-9    (1952). 
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dedicated  to  the  efficient  administration  of 
JuiJtlce. 

The   Federal   Admlillstratlve 
ter  could  serve  you  w«ll 
lenge  of  excellence  whpch 
you    became    federal 
hope  that  you  will  h^p 


Washincton,  D.C. 
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Recommendation  No.  2 
Be  it  resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Initiate  and  support  the  founding 
of  a  Federal  Administrative  Justice  Center 
which  would  have  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing and  supervising  the  orientation  and 
training  of  hearing  examiners  and  other  law- 
yers In  government  service;  and 

Resolved  further,  that  the  Section  of  Ad- 
ministrative Law  be  authorized  to  undertake 
and  further  all  steps  appropriate  towards 
accomplishing  these  objectives  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Report  No.  2 
Section  of  Administrative  Law  on  the  Es- 
tablishment OP  A  Federal  Administrative 
Justice  Center 

1.  Origin  of  the  proposal:  This  proposal  Is 
the  outgrowth  of  several  years  of  study  and 
experience  of  the  Section  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  programs  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  federal  hearing  exam- 
iners. The  specldc  proposal  originated  with 
the  Section's  Hearing  Examiners  Committee 
(and  the  Committee's  Chairman),  which  has 
been  called  upon  to  serve  as  liaison  between 
the  Association  and  the  Commission  and  to 
evaluate  and  recommend  constructive  Im- 
provements In  the  Commission's  programs. 

2.  Coordination:  An  earlier  text  of  this  re- 
port, and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which  It 
supports,  were  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  following  committees  and 
sections  of  the  Association  and  other  groupe 
which  might  have  an  interest  in  the  subject 
matter : 

Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar, 

Federal  Judiciary. 

Federal  Legislation, 

Code  of  Federal  Administrative  Procedure, 

American  Law  Institute,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Committee  on  Continuing  Legal 
Education, 

Judicial  Administration, 

Association  of  Continuing  Legal  Education 
Administrators,  and 

The  Association  Program  for  Lawyers  in 
Government. 
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The  Association's  sections  expressed  no 
opposition  to  the  proposal.  The  Committee 
on  the  Government  Lawyer  and  the  Section 
of  Public  Utility  Law  expressed  positive  ap- 
proval. 

The  Administrative  Conference  will  Initi- 
ate a  study  in  1969  which  will  eventually 
investigate  continuing  legal  education  of 
government  lawyers.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
when  it  will  be  completed.  Chairman  Jerre 
S.  Williams  advises  that  the  Conference,  as 
a  firm  policy,  does  not  suggest  delay  in  the 
development  of  any  proposals  for  improve- 
ment of  administrative  practices  and  proce- 
dures to  await  investigation  and  recommen- 
dation by  the  Conference. 

Chairman  Williams  sees  no  significant 
area  of  overlap  between  the  statutory  func- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Conference  and 
the  proposed  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Administrative  Justice  Center  to  further 
continuing  legal  education  of  attorneys  in 
federal  service. 

3.  Needs:  There  can  be  no  disagreement 
that  it  is  essential  to  good  government  that 
its  legal  personnel,  such  as  its  hearing 
examiners  entrusted  with  awesome  decision- 
al responsibilities,  and  Its  trial  counsel  with 
prosecutory  and  defense  obligations  of  sub- 
stantial magnitude  and  grave  import,  should 
be  professionals  of  the  highest  caliber,  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  of  professional  skills  at- 
tuned to  the  very  moment.  Yet,  there  is  very 
little  professional  postgraduate  training  de- 
signed to  meet  this  Important  need. 

Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  acknowledged  this  void  and 
the  correlative  need  for  remedy  in  his  key- 
note address  before  the  1966  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Federal  Bar  Association : 

"The  need  for  the  talented  attorney  in 
Government  today  is  greater  than  ever  before- 
•  •  •  Federal  programs  .  .  will  only  meet 
expectations  if  the  laviryer  of  capacity  and 
imagination  contributes  his  very  best.  •  •  ♦ 
I  would  hope  that  in  this  endeavor  we  can 
meet  and  work  with  .  .  .  representatives  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  •  •  •  xhe 
necessity  of  post-entry  training  for  profes- 
sionals has  been  recognized  for  some  time 
by  the  legal  profession.  As  long  ago  as  1947. 
for  example,  a  special  committee  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  characterized  con- 
tinuing education  for  lawyers  after  their  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar  as  'a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  profession  and  the  com- 
munity.' ...  On  March  1st  of  this  year 
(1966)  the  [Jointl  Committee  [on  Continu- 
ing Legal  Education  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  and  the  American  Bar  Association  ^ 
Issued  a  new  Catalog  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Programs  In  which,  I  am  Interested  to 
see,  it  lists  194  separate  programs  of  educa- 
tion, available  In  29  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  comparable  development  for 
continuing  education  for  attorneys. 

"The  Commission  recently  conducted  an 
inquiry  in  a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  and 
failed  to  locate  a  single  program  that  might 
be  regarded  as  a  well-rounded  career  devel- 
opment and  training  program  specifically 
designed  for  attorneys.  This  gap  in  the  career 
development  facilities  for  attorneys  does  not 
presently  exist  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  professional  people  in  other  fields.  •  •  • 
To  me,  those  figures  Indicate  that  we  are 
neglecting  attorneys  when  it  comes  to  post- 
entry  training  and  career  development.  •  •  • 
If  we  are  to  create  for  attorneys  those  ele- 
ments of  a  career  system  which  are  within 
our  authority,  it  seems  obvious  we  must 
speedily  make  plans  and  establish  facilities 
within  the  Government  for  their  continuing 
legal  education.  •  •  •  The  potential  is  great. 
The  need  Is  obvious  •  •  •  The  possibilities  for 
progress  compel  us  to  move  ahead." 
Chairman  Macy  added: 
"Although  I  would  hope  that  the  experi- 
ence and  capacity  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mission  would  contribute  to  the  formation 
and  operation  of  such  a  system,  I  would  not 
feel  that  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
•under  civil  ser\'lce'  If  that  location  was 
viewed  negatively  by  the  members  of  the 
profession."  (Federal  Bar  News.  January 
1967.  pp.  8-13). 

Since  Chairman  Macy's  speech,  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center  has  been  established  by  stat- 
ute, charged  among  other  things  with  fos- 
tering continuing  education  programs  for 
judicial  personnel,  under  direction  of  a  board 
consisting  exclusively  of  Judges  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Administration  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts.  In  signing  Uie 
bill.  President  Johnson  pointed  out  that 
the  Center  will  "make  our  federal  court 
system  a  model  for  all  the  courts  in  all  the 
states  and  all  the  cities  of  America."  (ABA 
News,  January,  1968,  p.  4) . 

Pressing  comparable  need  exists  for  crea- 
tion of  a  like  facility  for  the  administrative 
process  to  make  it.  too.  a  model  and  source 
of  Justifiable  price  to  all  Americans.  The  Sec- 
tion    accordingly     recommends     that     the 
American  Bar  Association  accept  Chairman 
Macy's  invitation  and  undertake  and  further 
all  necessary  measures  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate educational  and  research  facility  at  a 
postgraduate  professional  level,  for  the  con- 
tinuing  professional  enhancement  of  hear- 
ing examiners  and  other  governmental  legal 
personnel.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between 
this  program  and  the  1954  Resolution  of  the 
Association  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Administrative  Procedure.  The 
latter  does  not  deal  with  the  orientation  and 
continuing  education  of  hearing  examiners. 
4.  The  Remedy:  The  nature  of  the  need  in- 
dicates  the   scojie  of  the   remedy.   Essential 
ingredients  of  a  solution  Include  attraction 
Into  government  service  of  the  most  highly 
qualified  professional  persons  of  the  highest 
ethical    standards;    the    maintenance    of    a 
climate  in  government  for  those  professionals 
to  preserve  their  skills  and  Ideals;   and  en- 
couragement of  those  professionals  to  dedi- 
cate those  skills  and  ideals  toward  significant 
Improvement  of  the  administrative   process 
and  government. 

The  need  can  be  met  effectively  only 
through  provision  of  a  postgraduate  legal  ed- 
ucational-research facility  of  the  highest 
order  of  professional  excellence,  fully  equiva- 
lent to  if  not  the  peer  of  the  best  American 
law  faculties;  one  which  will  draw  a  top- 
grade  faculty  and  a  high-quality  student 
body  by  reason  of  its  acknowledged  profes- 
sional excellence.  Periodic  attendance  by 
hearing  examiners  and  other  governmental 
legal  personnel  should  be  officially  encour- 
aged, assisted  and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  re- 
quired with  all  expenses  defrayed.  In  view 
of  the  technical  professional  level  at  which 
the  facility  would  be  maintained,  nonlawyers 
would  be  ineligible  to  attend. 

The  proposed  facility  would  conduct  orien- 
tation courses  at  a  sufficiently  stringent  pro- 
fessional postgraduate  level  to  assure  provi- 
sion of  Federal  hearing  examiners  of  the  pro- 
fessional calibre  contemplated  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  essential 
to  vigorous  viability  of  the  administrative 
process.  It  would  also  assure,  In  the  public 
interest,  that  such  career  officials  could  keep 
their  technical  professional  knowledge  cur- 
rent and  their  professional  techniques  honed 
to  maximum  sharpness.  Like  provisions 
would  be  afforded  for  government  trial  and 
other  attorneys. 

A  further  objective  of  the  proposed  facility 
would  be  to  provide  locus  and  resources  for 
the  conduct  of  intensive  high-level  techni- 
cal legal  research  designed  to  support  contin- 
uing legal  education  objectives  In  areas  where 
such  research  would  not  duplicate  that  un- 
dertaken by  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  Organization  and  Operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Justice  Center: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a.  Location.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
Center  would  be  based  in  Washington.  DC 
Prom  time  to  time,  for  good  reason,  courses, 
lectures,  seminars,  and  Institutes  may  be 
provided  at  other  locations. 

b.  Basic  Operational  Guiding  Prtnciplea. 
The  basic  operational  guiding  principles  of 
the  Center  wovUd  be:  (1)  level  of  Input,  both 
of  faculty  and  student  body,  would  be  of  the 
highest  professional  quality;  (2)  level  of  in- 
struction and  research  would  t>e  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  any  leading  American  post- 
graduate law  faculty;  (3)  administration  of 
the  Center  would  be  fully  in  the  hands  of 
the  highest  level  professional  jjersons  them- 
selves— as  in  the  case  of  the  best  University 
law  school  faculties  and  the  various  Judicial 
training  facilities,  and  all  supporting  ad- 
ministration would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  professional  persons  themselves;  (4) 
course  planning  and  structuring,  faculty  pro- 
curement. Instructional  methods  and  media, 
etc.,  would  be  under  exclusive  control  of  the 
professional  persons  charged  with  operating 
the  Center — again,  comparably  to  a  Univer- 
sity law  school  or  Judicial  training  center. 

Suggested  operational  details  for  such  a 
Center  are  set  out  in  a  report  of  the  Section 
on  the  Federal  Administrative  Justice  Cen- 
ter published  In  Vol.  20,  No.  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Review  ( 1968) . 

c.  Basic  Planning  and  Operational  Poli- 
cies. Responsibility  for  basic  planning  and 
policy  decisions  would  be  entrusted  to  a 
Board  of  Visitors  consisting  of  20  members: 

1.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

3.  Chairman,  Administrative  Conference  ol 
the  United  States. 

4.  Chief  Judge.  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

5.  Chairman.  Section  of  Administrative 
Law,  American  Bar  Association. 

6.  President,  Federal  Bar  Association. 

7.  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Contin- 
uing Legal  Education  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

8.  President,  Federal  Trial  Examiners  Con- 
ference. 

9.  Head  of  Federal  Regulatory  Agency 
No.  1. 

10.  Head  of  Federal  Regulatory  Agency 
No.  2. 

11.  General  Coimsel  of  Federal  Regulatory 
Agency  No.  3. 

12.  General  Counsel  of  Federal  Regulatory 
Agency  No.  4. 

13.  Hearing  Examiner.  Federal  RegrUatory 
Agency  No.  5. 

14.  Hearing  Examiner,  Federal  Regulatory 
Agency  No.  6. 

15.  Hearing  Examiner,  Federal  Regulatory 
Agency  No.  7. 

18.  Dean,  Law  School  No.  1  (Washington. 
D.C). 

17.  Dean,  Law  School  No.  2. 

18.  Dean,  Law  School  No.  3. 

19.  Private  legal  practitioner,  designated 
by  Chairman  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

20.  Private  legal  practitioners,  designated 
by  Chairman  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

d.  Administration  of  the  Center.  Admin- 
istration of  the  Center  would  be  under  an 
academic  Dean — as  in  the  case  of  a  Univer- 
sity law  faculty. 

e.  Faculty  and  Staff.  It  Is  not  contemplated 
that  the  Center  would  have  any  full-time 
resident  faculty,  at  least  Initially.  Faculty 
would  be  drawn  from  the  following  sources, 
by  invitation  on  an  honorary  basis:  leading 
American  law  school  professors;  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  highest  degree  of  expertise  in 
the  administrative  law  field;  hearing  exam- 
iners of  the  highest  professional  competence 
and  experience;  highly  qualified  legal  prac- 
titioners in  the  various  specialty  fields  of 
administrative  law;  members  of  agencies  and 
their  supporting  staffs  (lawyers  and  non- 
lawyers)  ;  others  as  appropriate. 
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f.  Liaison.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Center  to  maintain  continuing  liaison  with 
relevant  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
resource  elements,  including  the  various  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  notably  the  general 
counsels  thereof;  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States;  bar  associations; 
various  Judicial  training  facilities,  federal 
and  state;  various  postgraduate  legal  educa- 
tional esteblishments  (ALI,  PLI,  etc.);  In- 
dividual hearing  examiners;  Judges  and  law- 
yers of  acknowledged  expertise  in  the  various 
specialty  jidmlnlstratlve  law  fields;  deans  of 
leading  American  law  school  faculties;  legal 
scholars  In  the  specialty  fields;  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center;  and  the  National  Founda- 
tion of  Law.  If  established  (introduced  by 
Congressman  Celler  as  H.R.  13584  on  October 
19,  1967,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.;  endorsed  by 
ABA). 

6.  Implementation.  A  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation establishing  a  Federal  Administra- 
tive Justice  Center  is  attached. 

7.  Association  action.  Tbe  Section,  through 
action  of  its  Coimcll,  urges  the  Association 
to  adopt  this  resolution.  No  fimds  need  be 
specifically  appropriated  to  implement  the 
resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Section  op  Administrative  Law, 
Ben  C  Fisher,  Chairman. 

January  1969. 

Proposed  Legislation,  Federal  Administra- 
tive Justice  Center 

A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  establish  the  Federal  Administra- 
tive Justice  Center  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  administrative  law  operations  in  the 
United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Administrative  Justice  Center  Act." 

findings  and  purpose 
Sbc.  2.  The  Congrefs  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  continuing  improvement  in  the 
operations  of  the  administrative  process  in 
the  United  States  is  essential  to  mainte- 
nance of  the  freedom,  liberties,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
to  fulfilment  of  domestic  peace  and  tran- 
quility under  law,  to  social  and  economic 
advancement,  and  to  peace  and  security; 

(2)  that  significant  continuing  needs  ex- 
ist for  the  attraction  into  and  maintenance 
within  the  ser\'lce  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  exceptionally  highly  qualified  legal 
personnel  to  fulfil  exacting  responsibilities 
at  the  core  of  the  administrative  process 
and  upon  which  Its  efficient  and  fair  execu- 
tion depend;  viz..  the  conducting  of  fair 
adversary  hearings  and  rendering  of  deci- 
sions therein,  and  the  legal  preparation  and 
prosecution  thereof; 

(3)  that  it  Is  essential  to  the  proper  pro- 
vision and  fulfilment  of  such  needs  to  pro- 
vide adequate  educational  facilities  for  ini- 
tial technical  orientation  training  of  such 
personnel  and  for  continued  maintenance  of 
professional  knowledges  and  skills; 

(4)  that  It  Is  desirable  and  appropriate.  In 
connection  with  providing  such  continuing 
legal  education,  to  encourage  high-level  tech- 
nical professional  research  !n  solution  of  sig- 
nificance and  pressing  problems  In  admin- 
istrative law; 

(5)  that  In  order  to  meet  these  needs  and 
Implement  those  findings  It  Is  desirable,  ap- 
propriate, and  essential  in  the  national  In- 
terest to  establish  a  Federal  Administrative 
Justice  Center  to — 

(A)  provide  facilities  for  initial  technical 
professional  orientation,  and  continued 
maintenance  of  requisite  levels  of  technical 
knowledge  and  professional  skill,  of  Federal 
hearing  examiners  and  Federal  career  attor- 
neys; 
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Sec.  3.  There  Is  ee 
known  as  the  Federal 
Center  (hereinafter 
ter"),   to  be  located 
Iiimbla. 

BOARD     Of 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is 
eral   Administrative 
of   Visitors    (herelnaf^r 
"Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall 
members,  as  follows : 

(1)  the  following 
Attorney  General  of 
shair  act  iis  Chalrmah 
Chairman  d?'the 
Commission;    the 
istratlve   Conference 
the  Chief  Judge  of 
of  Appeals,  District  of 

(2)  In  accordance 
llshed  by  the  foregoln 
men  of  the  two  Federal 
the  general  counsel  of 
ulatory  agencies;  one 
each  of  three  other 
cles;  three  deans  of 
can  law  schools  (to 
cated  m  the  District  oi 
resentatlve  of  the 
one  representative  of 
elation;  one 
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eral  Trial  Examiners 

(3)  two  attorneys 
distinguished  legal 
arship  In  the  field  of 
be  designated  by  the 

I  c »    Each  meml)er  of 
or  designated  pursuant 
and  (3)   of  this  section 
the  time  of  appolntme^ 
appointed  or  deslgnate^l 
ceeding  four  years  to 
calendar  year  In  which 
other  members'  terms 

Id)   The  Board  shall 
the  Chairman,  not  less 
calendar  year;  or  at  an 
or  notification  of  not 
bers    FoxiTteen   membei^ 
quoruni. 

(ei    Members  of  the 
employed    In    a    full- 
United  States  shall 
a  per  diem  rate  equal 
of  the  General  Schedule 
of  title  5  of  the  United 
be  paid  per  diem,  travel 
expenses  In  accordance 
that  mie. 

if)    The  Board  shall: 

1 1 1    establish     poUclei 
guidelines  In  fiirtherancf 
this  Act;  and 

(2)   exercise  a  vlsltorl4l 
compliance  by  the 
procedures,  and 
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ve  mechanism  for 
of  the  level  of  per- 
of  the  administrative 

of  the  quality  of 
the  national  interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  elect 
from  its  membership  a  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  Board,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  between  meetings  of 
the  Board,  and  shall  meet  for  this  purpose 
or  otherwise  be  consulted  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
upon  request  or  notification  of  not  less  than 
three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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nfembers  ex  officio:  the 
United  States  (who 
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THE    CENTER 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  dean  and  two 
assistant  deans  In  full-time  residence  at  and 
to  administer  the  academic  operations  of  the 
Center. 

(b)  The  affairs  of  the  Center  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted within  policies,  procedures  and 
guldeUnes  established  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  dean  of  the  Center  shall  formulate 
and  may  at  any  time  recommend  to  the 
Board,  policies,  procedures,  or  guidelines  or 
changes  therein.  The  dean  shaU  be  In  charge 
of  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Center,  In- 
cluding detailed  planning,  programming, 
curriculum  structuring,  preparation  and  ap- 
proval of  specific  courses  of  study,  procure- 
ment of  faculty  and  classroom  space  and 
other  facilities,  admission  and  accreditation 
and  dismissal  or  suspension  of  students,  and 
control  of  all  employees  and  personnel  at  the 
Center. 

(d)  Courses  of  Instruction,  lectures,  and 
research  may  be  arranged  and  conducted, 
within  Board  policies,  procedures,  and  guide- 
lines, at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  at 
any  designated  university  or  consortium  of 
universities  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

(e)  Federal  hearing  examiners  and  attor- 
neys m  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall,  upon  designation  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  In  which  they  are  employed, 
within  the  policies  established  by  and  In  co- 
ordination with  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  upon  designation  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  or  by  Invitation  of  the  Center, 
be  admitted  to  full-time,  part-time,  or  other 
attendance  at  the  Center  for  educational  or 
research  purposes.  Such  attendance  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  agency  In  which  such 
Federal  hearing  examiner  or  attorney  Is  em- 
ployed. 

(f)  Academic  instruction  and  research  at 
the  Center  shall  be  conducted  on  a  postgrad- 
uate professional  level. 

(g)  Research  publications  dealing  with 
problems  in  administrative  law  pre- 
pared as  an  adjunct  to  continuing  legal  edu- 
cation may  be  Issued  by  the  Center  In  the 
form  of  treatises,  annuals,  monographs,  ar- 
ticles, studies,  or  otherwise  as  appropriate  or 
feasible. 

(h)  In  order  to  assure  accompUshment  of 
the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  Center,  the 
dean  shall  maintain  continuing  liaison  with 
relevant  governmental  and  nongovemmetal 
elemets,  InstrumentaUtles.  and  Institutions 
concerned  with  postgraduate,  technical,  and 
continuing  legal  education. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  dean  of  the  Center  shall 
file  an  annual  report  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  summarizing  the  activities 
of  the  Center  during  the  preceding  year.  In- 
cluding recommendations. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
dean  of  the  Center,  to  each  member  of  the 
Board,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  February 
of  each  year,  together  with  the  Chairman's 
observations  and  recommendations. 


(1)  may  receive  nonappropriated  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  de- 
vised, exchanged,  or  loaned,  without  condi- 
tion, to  the  use  of  the  purposes  of  the  Cen- 
ter; 

(2)  may  use,  sell,  exchange,  lend,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  nonappropriated  money 
and  property  or  any  part  thereof; 

(3)  may  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel,  transportaUon,  and 
per  diem  expenses  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5703  of  that  title; 

(4)  may  accept  and  utilize  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel,  transportation 
and  per  diem  expenses  In  accordance  with 
secUon  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code; 

(5)  shall  rent  space  and  make  other  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  expenditures  (Includ- 
ing the  salaries  of  not  less  than  three  stenog- 
raphers-clerks for  employment  at  the  Cen- 
ter) for  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  of 
the  Center. 

'     SALARIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  [5314]  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding- 

■'((51)1  Dean  of  the  Federal  Administra- 
tive Justice  Center." 

(b)  Section  (  |  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding: 

"I  )  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Justice  Center," 

(c)  Section  I  I  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding: 

"  [  I  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Federal 
Administrative  Justice  Center." 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Cen- 
ter.  Any  sums  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 


VICE  ADM.   ROBERT  B.   BROWN 
RETIRES 


di  igree 


ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authorities 
vested  in  him  hereunder  or  by  virtue  of  his 
authority  as  Chairman,  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  on  behalf  of  the  Board  and 
within  its  policies  and  giildellnes,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board — 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1969,  Vice  Adm.  Robert  B 
Brown.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  retires. 

Admiral  Brown  has  served  with  great 
distinction  since  reporting  for  active  duty 
in  the  Navy  in  1942.  He  had  an  impres- 
sive background  in  his  profession  at  the 
time  he  entered  naval  service,  including 
two  specialties  and  teaching  positions  in 
outstanding  medical  institutions.  Since 
reporting  to  the  Navy,  he  served  with 
great  distinction  both  afloat  and  ashore, 
and  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  his  outstanding  performance  on 
board  the  medical  ship,  U.S.S.  Repose 
during  the  Korean  war. 

His  exceptional  ability  and  devotion  to 
duty  were  recognized  by  the  Navy  and, 
in  1956,  he  was  elevated  to  the  position 
of  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  and  pro- 
moted to  vice  admiral.  Dr.  Brown  has 
received  many  honors  and  awards  both 
in  the  military  and  civilian  fields. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  a  diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  of  Surgery.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  County,  the 
Pennsylvania  State,  and  American  Medi- 
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cal  Associations;  the  Society  of  Univer- 
sity Surgeons;  the  American  Surgical  As- 
sociation; the  International  Surgical 
Society;  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians;  the  Halsted  Society;  the 
Eastern  Surgical  Association;  the  Society 
of  Vascular  Surgery;  the  Southern  Sur- 
gical Association;  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Surgery  of  Trauma;  and 
Associate  Member,  Clinico-Pathological 
Society,  Washington,  D.C..  and  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Surgery.  In  1962  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctor  of  science  de- 
gi-ee  from  Allegheny  College,  MeadvlUe, 
Pa.,  and  in  1963  was  awarded  the  Found- 
er's Medal  by  the  Association  of  Militai-y 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  and  last 
year  he  was  named  a  vice  president  of 
the  Southern  Surgical  Society  and  sec- 
ond vice  president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Admiral  Brown  on  his 
distinguished  career,  and  express  my  best 
wishes  to  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Brown  for  a 
life  of  happiness  in  the  retirement  which 
is  so  richly  deserved.  I  understand  that 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Brown  intend  to  live 
in  Kill  Devil  Hills,  N.C..  and  I  hope  they 
will  enjoy  many  years  of  a  rich,  reward- 
ing life  together  in  their  adopted  State. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Patience  is  power;  with  time  and  patience 
the  mulberry  leaf  becomes  silk. 

When  Mr.  Harriman  was  instrumental 
in  the  neutralization  of  Laos,  the  signing 
of  the  historic  test  ban  treaty,  and  the 
first  major  breakthrough  in  the  Paris  ne- 
gotiations a  few  days  ago — the  mulberry 
leaf  became  silk. 

Averell  Harriman,  the  peacemaker,  re- 
minds us  that  Milton  was  right: 

Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less  renowned 
than  war. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  pay  him 
tribute  today,  and  welcome  him  back 
once  again  to  a  grateful  Nation. 


TRIBUTE    TO    AVERELL   HARRIMAN 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seldom  has  a  man  touched  the  inner  fab- 
ric of  history  in  his  own  time  as  inti- 
mately as  the  man  we  honor  today.  The 
procession  of  personal  involvements  is 
staggering:  conversations  with  Trotsky 
and  the  other  Soviet  leaders  in  the  first 
years  after  the  October  Revolution,  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  during  World  War 
n,  participant  in  the  crucial  Teheran 
Conference,  perennial  Presidential  aid 
and  personal  friend  to  all  of  them, 
trouble-shooter  and  Ambassador  at 
Large  all  over  the  globe.  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dential nomination.  The  man  they  call 
simply  "Ave"  has  made  the  world  his 
home,  the  world's  problems  his  daily 
chore,  the  world's  great  personalities  his 
constant  coworkers,  and  a  portion  of 
the  world's  history  his  personal  diary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
Averell  Harriman  has  already  taken  his 
place  on  the  roster  of  the  world's  great 
statesmen  and  diplomats.  But  in  this 
varied  and  colorful  career  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  must  engulf  all  others. 
Averell  Harriman  is  a  peacemaker — and 
the  peacemaker  is  "blessed"  indeed.  For 
we  need  the  peacemaker  most,  and  he  is 
hardest  to  find.  The  peacemaker  must 
bring  to  the  negotiating  table  the  sort  of 
experience,  talent,  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge, and  single-minded  purpose  which 
few  men  can  ever  hope  to  possess.  And, 
perhaps  of  special  significance,  the 
peacemaker  must  possess  one  of  the 
rarest  of  human  virtues — eternal  pa- 
tience. There  is  a  Chinese  proverb: 


MISSISSIPPI  REDUCES  HIGHWAY 
DEATHS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alarm- 
ing upsurge  in  traffic  fatalities  on  our 
Nation's  highways  has  been  a  source  of 
grave  concern  to  all  Americans.  Congress 
has  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing positive  steps  to  reduce  the  tragic 
toll  which  highway  deaths  take  each 
year. 

This  need  has  been  advanced  as  a  con- 
vincing argument  in  behalf  of  accelerat- 
ing development  of  our  Interstate  High- 
way System.  Moreover,  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  consensus  that  bold  innovative  action 
is  essential  in  dealing  with  this  mush- 
rooming problem.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
two  Federal  programs  are  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  toward  the  goal  of 
curbing  deaths  on  our  thoroughfares. 
Yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prime 
responsibility  for  highway  safety  remains 
with  the  various  agencies  of  the  respec- 
tive States. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  Highway  Patrol 
in  reducing  highway  fatalities  last  year. 
Under  the  able  guidance  of  Commissioner 
Giles  Crisler,  the  patrol  launched  a  pro- 
gram 12  months  ago  to  stem  the  rising 
fatality  ratio  which  had  grown  to  9.1 
deaths  per  100  million  miles  traveled. 
This  figure  was  reduced  to  5.6  during 
1968.  This  resulted  from  a  decline  in  the 
annual  fatality  toll  by  152,  exceeding  by 
two  the  goal  set  by  Commissioner  Crisler 
when  he  was  appointed  last  Januarj'. 

This  impressive  record,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  diligent  determi- 
nation of  Commissioner  Crisler  and  his 
fine  staff,  who  has  cited  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  public,  the  news  media,  and 
local  police  as  contributing  factors.  A 
basic  ingredient  of  the  formula  to  achieve 
these  objectives  has  been  absolute  Insist- 
ence on  equitable  enforcement  free  of 
politics — a  guideline  which  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  John  Bell  WUllams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  people  of 
Mississippi  have  set  an  example  which 
can  be  emulated  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  is  an  example  of  the  tangible  progress 
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which  can  be  made  by  dedicated  leaders 
and  individual  citizens.  I  commend,  par- 
ticularly, the  Mississippi  Highway  Patrol 
for  its  notable  contribution  to  extending 
lives  by  making  our  highways  safer  for 
the  pubic. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Kenneth  Fairly  which 
appeared  in  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion- 
Ledger  on  this  subject: 

Fair  Enforcement,  Fewer  Road  Deaths 
_  (By  Kenneth  Fairly) 

Fair,  impartial,  effective  law  enforcement — 
without  political  Interference. 

That  was  the  formula,  according  to  Free- 
man Evans  of  the  Mississippi  Safety  Council, 
which  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  traffic  fatal- 
ities in  Mississippi  during  1968. 

Evans"  summation  of  what  caused  the  re- 
duction, by  152  deaths,  of  the  death  toll  on 
Mississippi's  highways  during  1968— the  first 
year  of  the  John  Bell  Williams  administra- 
tion— came  at  a  press  conference  .it  the  Mis- 
sissippi Law  Enforcement  Officer's  Training 
.Academy  near  Whitfield  Thursday. 

Gov.  Williams,  who  attended  the  press  con- 
ference and  preceding  luncheon,  praised  the 
Highway  Patrol  and  its  top  leaders.  Com- 
missioner Giles  CrUler  and  Chief  J.  D.  Gard- 
ner, for  affecting  the  reduction  In  traffic 
.deaths. 

When  Crisler  was  .ippolnted— on  the  day 
the  governor  was  sworn  into  office — a  goal 
was  set  to  reduce  by  150  the  1967  death  toll 
of  908  lives,  the  governor  said. 

He  said  that  due  to  the  diligence  and  hard 
work  of  the  patrol  personnel  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  public,  news  media  and 
police,  the  go.il  h.ad  been  .iccompllshed. 

It  was  the  first  year  since  1965.  when  637 
persons  died  on  the  highways,  that  the  patrol 
has  had  le.^s  than  800  people  killed  In  tr.iffic 
accidents,  Williams  said. 

The  governor  said  the  goal  was  reached 
'•with  the  handicap  of  h.ivlng  to  patrol  high- 
ways some  30  years  old  and  antiquated  by 
modern  standards." 

•'Commissioner  Crisler,  Chief  Gardner  and 
the  men  of  the  Highway  P.Ttrol  have  done  a 
remarkably  outstanding  Job  for  the  people  of 
Mississippi."  Williams  said. 

Crisler  said  that  while  final  official  tabu- 
lations have  not  been  completed  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  unofficial  reports  from 
40  states  indicate  that  Mississippi  Is  leading 
the  nation  in  reducing  traffic  deaths  in  1968. 

The  commissioner  credited  the  public,  the 
press  and  hard  police  work  with  attainment 
of  the  goal  set  last  January  when  he  as- 
sumed office. 

Crisler  said  the  fatality  ratio  of  9.1  deaths 
per  100  million  miles  traveled  had  been  re- 
duced In  Mississippi  to  5.6.  The  national  aver- 
age, he  said.  Is  5.3. 

He  said  the  patrol  estimates  that  50,000 
new  drivers  will  be  licensed  in  the  coming 
year  and  that  more  vehicles  will  be  licensed 
to  op>erate  on  the  highways  and  that  no 
specific  goal  has  been  set  for  1969,  although 
the  matter  is  under  study. 

Chief  Gardner,  said  the  patrol's  auto  theft 
bureau  had  recovered  1.361  stolen  cars,  val- 
ued at  $1,877,082;  that  the  Livestock  Theft 
Bureau  had  recovered  livestock  and  farm  im- 
plement and  materials  valued  at  $80,474;  and 
that  the  Identification  Bureau  had  assisted 
in  solution  of  21  of  27  murder  cases,  17  of 
18  rape  cases,  and  had  recovered  stolen  prop- 
erty valued  at  $146,239. 

Of  13  bank  robberies  committed  In  the 
state  during  1968.  Gardner  said,  12  have  been 
solved  and  six  suspects  were  apprehended. 

Art  Richardson  of  the  headquarters  staff, 
using  a  map  dotted  with  location  of  traffic 
fatalities,  said  that  completion  of  interstate 
roads  had  helped  In  reduction  of  traffic 
deaths.  He  pointed  out  that  1-55  from  Valden 
to  the  Tennessee  line  was  virtually  free  of 
fatal  accidents.  The  same  situation  existed. 
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Meridian  to  the  Loulsl- 


he  said,  on  I-S8  fromj : 
ana  line. 

Tom  Shelton,  dlrbctor  of  the  Training 
Academy,  reported  that  1,265  officers  gradu- 
ated from  the  academy  during  1968  and  that 
the  crime  lab  located;  there  handled  evidence 
In  408  cases,  a  num  ser  expected  to  double 
during  1969. 

He  said  the  patril  would  continue  Its 
strict  enforcement  policies  and  would  con- 
centrate Its  strengtli  on  highways  during 
the  most  hazardous  {driving  hours — such  as 
weekends. 


CHAIRMAN 
DRESS     TO 
COUNCIL 


WII^UR     MILLS'     AD- 
NATIONAL     COTTON 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtJTU    CAaOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jcnuary  29,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imports  In  the 
United  States  excaeded  exports  by  S81 
million  in  the  mon^h  of  December — the 
fifth  straight  monthly  deficit  of  the  year. 
Our  textile  industi^r  has  been  particu- 
larly vulnerable  tola  flood  of  low-wage 
foreign  imports.  Tlie  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  concerned.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  action  must  be 
taken.  Our  own  dis  ;inguished.  able,  and 
beloved  Wilbur  Mi  xs,  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  oi  Ways  and  Means, 
delivered  a  f orthrig]  it  and  timely  address 
dealing  with  this  su  bject  to  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America  meeting  in 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  January  27.  In 
seeking  a  solution  to  this  growing  prob- 
lem which  threaten  i  our  textile  industry 
and  the  jobs  of  its  e:  nployees,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  i  he  Congress  and  the 
people  of  our  coui^ry  Mr.  Mills'  out- 
standing address: 

Remarks  of  the  Hon(ir.able  V/tlbtjh  D.  Mills 
Before  the  Annxja,  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Cot  Ncn,  of  America.  Hot 
Springs,  Ask..  January  27,  1969 
When  my  good  frle  id  Tom  Murchlson  ex- 
tended to  me  an  invlti  ition  to  speak  with  you 
at    your   annual    meeing,    I    was    happy    to 
accept. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  an  iionor  for  us  In  Arkan- 
sas to  be  hosts  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Cotton  Coun  :11.  We  In  Arkansas  are 
proud  of  our  past  an( ,  Jealous  of  our  future 
as  a  major  cotton  pro<luclng  state. 

Second.  I  was  glad  fo\i  chose  Hot  Springs 
for  we  are  always  plsased  to  have  visitors 
come  here  and  enjoy  c  ur  scenery  and  become 
familiar  with  the  proi  lise  of  our  resources. 

Third,  I  have  known  many  of  you  In  the 
National  Cotton  Council  and  your  member 
organizations  for  a  ni  mber  of  years.  Having 
discussed  with  some  ol  you  from  time  to  time 
the  problems  and  proi  p>€cts  of  cotton,  I  wel- 
comed the  opportunii  y  to  meet  old  friends 
and  renew  acquaintan  :es. 

It  just  so  happens  ;hat  the  year  that  the 
National  Cotton  Coutcll  was  founded,  1938. 
was  the  year  that  I  w  is  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress. I  am,  therefore,  ramlllar  with  the  work 
of  your  organization.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion over  these  three  decades  that  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council,  representing  as  it 
does  the  cotton  prod  ucer,  the  glnner,  the 
warehouseman,  the  n  erchant.  the  coopera- 
tive spinners  and  the  cottonseed  crushers  In 
the  19  cotton  producing  states,  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  Its  research  md  market  promotion 
activities  on  behalf  of  i  otton. 

I  urge  you  to  contii  lue  your  fine  efforts.  I 
think  we  all  recognlzj  that  your  efforts  to 
expand  the  consumpi  Lon  of  cotton  will  be 
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crucial  at  this  time  when  our  cotton  econ- 
omy Is  challenged  as  never  before. 

You  In  the  National  Cotton  Coxincll  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  Important  crops  pro- 
duced by  United  States  agriculture.  The  value 
of  our  cotton  crop  usually  exceeds  $2'^  bil- 
lion annually.  Several  million  persons  are 
engaged  In  producing  and  marketing  cotton. 
However,  the  position  of  this  historically  Im- 
portant commodity  in  our  domestic  economy 
and  export  trade  is  being  threatened. 

The  challenges  to  the  cotton  economy  can 
well  be  summed  up  by  paraphrasing  a  recent 
outlook  statement  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  1968  cotton  crop  was  Just  under  11  mil- 
lion bales.  This  was  an  Increase  of  46  percent 
over  the  1967  crop  but  more  then  %  below 
the  1962-66  average. 

In  foreign,  free-world  countries,  produc- 
tion of  cotton  is  increasing  by  over  a  million 
bales  annually  which  is  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  cotton  use.  Although  cotton  use 
abroad  is  expected  to  increase,  the  rise  has 
been  moderated  by  expanding  use  of  man- 
made  fibers. 

It  has  been  Indicated  that  VS.  exports  In 
the  1969  crop  year  may  total  no  more  than 
3  mlUlon  bales  which  will  further  erode  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  the  major 
cotton  exporting  nation. 

It  is  expected  that  U.S.  mill  consximptlon 
of  cotton  during  the  1968-69  crop  year  prob- 
ably will  fall  a  little  short  of  last  year's  9- 
mlUlon-bale  level  which  may  be  the  smallest 
U.S.  mill  consumption  since  1963-64.  Thus, 
we  will  continue  to  experience  the  trend  evi- 
dent over  the  past  few  years,  that  of  cotton's 
declining  share  In  an  Increasing  total  fiber 
demand.  For  calendar  year  1968,  the  cotton 
percentage  of  the  total  fiber  market  wUl 
probably  drop  to  a  record  low. 

On  top  of  the  comp>etition  from  manmade 
fibers  In  the  domestic  market  Is  the  competi- 
tion from  the  rapidly  Increasing  imports  of 
textile  products  of  manmade  fibers.  It  is  this 
last  problem — the  problem  of  the  impact  of 
Imports — that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  today. 

As  you  know.  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
have  established  a  program  under  which  im- 
ports of  textile  products  not  presently  sub- 
ject to  voluntary  agreement  would  be  brought 
under  control.  Under  this  proposal,  the  vol- 
untary export  controls  on  cotton  textiles 
would  have  been  extended  by  International 
agreement  to  textiles  of  wool  and  of  man- 
made  fibers.  Increases  in  imports  would  have 
been  related  to  the  overall  growth  In  de- 
mand for  textile  products  In  the  United 
States  market. 

This  bill,  which  was  the  result  of  many 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  others,  was  one  approach 
which  I  thought  offered  a  possible  solution 
to  some  of  the  problems  we  face.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  textile  export- 
ing nations  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  and  will  not  permit  the  destruction  of 
the  productive  capabilities  and  employment 
In  our  textile  and  apparel  industries  and  of 
the  producers  which  supply  those  industries. 

In  my  discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  textile  Industry,  I  made  clear  that  de- 
spite a  strong  conviction  that  action  needs  to 
be  taken  on  textile  imports.  I  did  have  reser- 
vations as  to  the  "statutory  quota"  approach 
to  the  problems,  and  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
statutory  quotas  are  the  best  means  of  solving 
our  problems  of  import  competition.  Further 
while  I  did  sponsor  the  legislation,  I  com- 
mitted myself  in  cooperation  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  with  the  interested 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  to  try  to 
find  other  and  better  solutions  to  the  com- 
petitive problems  In  this  industry. 

I  have  not  reintroduced  the  textile  quota 
bill  this  year  although  I  recognize  that  it  Is 
Imperative  to  get  a  solution  to  the  problem 
as  soon  as  possible.  Recognizing  the  p>osition 
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that  the  National  Cotton  Council  has  taken 
In  favor  of  quotas  on  Imports  of  textile  prod- 
ucts, I  do  want  to  discuss  with  you  why  i 
feel  that  statutory  quotas  are  not  now  the 
proper  means  of  dealing  with  injurious  im- 
port competition.  What  is  Involved  are  prob- 
lems of  implementing  legislation,  administra- 
tion and  results. 

The  Congress  always  has  trouble  approving 
import  quota  legislation  affecting  a  single 
Industry.  However  sympathetic  Individual 
Representatives  or  Senators  are  to  the  textile 
Import  problem,  there  are  other  industries 
which  are  seeking  the  same  form  of  relief, 
and  which  also  have  supporters  in  the  Con- 
gress. Thxis,  It  appears  difficult.  If  not  im- 
possible, to  work  out  an  Import  quota  law 
for  one  Indxwtry  and  prevent  its  extension  to 
the  products  of  other  Industries. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience  that  our 
national  interest,  both  economic  and  politi- 
cal, would  not  be  served  by  Congressional 
action  proposing  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
trade  in  total  as  would  be  provided  by  all  of 
the  quota  bills  already  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

An  objective  look  at  the  record  would  in- 
dicate that  the  long-term  arrangement  on 
cotton  textile  products  has  not  been  wholly 
successful.  The  arrangement  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  degree  of  control  of  Imports 
that  many  of  us  anticipated  when  President 
Kennedy  announced  his  7-polnt  program  for 
the  textile  industry  In  1961.  Despite  the  mul- 
tilateral agreement  and  the  bilateral  under- 
takings which  have  been  negotiated,  cotton 
textile  imports  have  continued  to  Increase 
and  to  account  for  a  rising  share  of  domestic 
consumption  of  such  textiles. 

In  establishing  the  volume  of  Imports  of 
cotton  textiles  by  country  and  by  product 
under  the  arrangement,  we  have  had  to  ac- 
commodate the  requests  of  new  exp>orting 
countries,  principally  developing  nations,  for 
a  share  of  the  United  States  import  market. 
As  a  result,  we  are  Importing  more  cotton 
textiles  from  many  more  countries  than  was 
the  case  prior  to  the  long-term  arrangement. 

The  negotiations  of  the  bilateral  agree- 
ments to  establish  the  level  of  cotton  textile 
imports  for  the  various  product  categories 
from  each  country  in  some  cases  have  tended 
to  create  problems  in  foreign  relations. 
Moreover,  these  negotiations  necessitate 
much  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  inter- 
ested government  agencies  as  well  as  those 
representatives  in  the  Industry  who  serve  on 
the  Textile  Advisory  Committee. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  critical  of  those 
in  the  Executive  Branch  who  have  had  the 
responsibility  for  administering  the  restraint 
program  under  the  long-term  arrangement 
for  they  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  make 
the  program  a  success  But,  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  this  program  on  balance  has 
not  turned  the  tide  toward  a  more  reason- 
able level  of  textile  Imports. 

Not  only  has  the  long-term  arrangement 
on  cotton  textiles  resulted  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  cotton  textile  exporting  countries,  but 
the  restraints  on  cotton  textiles  may  have 
accelerated  the  shift  to  manmade  fibers.  The 
competition  from  manmade  fibers  Is,  of 
course,  a  problem  domestic  cotton  producers 
are  experiencing  to  a  severe  degree  in  our 
own  mills.  Abroad  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion and  world  exports  of  textiles  of  man- 
made  fibers  make  them  the  most  dynamic 
sector  In  the  world  textile  market. 

We  have  had  experience  with  other  prob- 
lems ii?  the  administration  ol  present  im- 
port quotas  that  have  lead  me  to  believe 
that  their  imposition  in  present  form  would 
not  at  this  time  be  helpful  to  the  problems 
of  the  textile  industry  and  to  your  own 
problem  of  Increasing  cotton  consumption. 
For  example,  the  oil  import  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  President  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  has  been  much  in  the  papers 
In    recent    months.    Under    this    program, 
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license  to  Import  specified  quantities  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  is  granted 
on  a  historical  basis.  It  has  apparently  been 
felt  that  this  rather  rigid  control  of  imports 
has  not  been  responsive  to  the  developing 
needs  for  access  to  foreign  petroleum,  par- 
ticularly in  the  petrochemical  industry.  As 
with  the  long-term  arrangement  on  cotton 
textiles,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  make 
room  for  new  entrants,  in  this  case,  new 
consumers,  and  still  retain  the  overall  vol- 
ume control  on  imports.  This  situation  has 
been  responsible  for  creating  a  whole  range 
of  controversies,  most  of  them  not  directly 
related  to  the  question  of  national  security, 
the  original  basis  for  the  oil  Import  quota 
system. 

Holders  of  licenses  to  import  have  an  obvi- 
ous economic  advantage  over  those  who  have 
no  access  to  imports.  The  development  of 
vested  Interests  can  often  be  a  drawback  to 
meeting  changing  economic  conditions  and 
new  competitive  challenges.  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, the  administration  of  Import  quotas 
ultimately  Involves  the  creation  of  a  bureauc- 
racy and  the  issuing  of  import  licenses  is 
ultimately  followed  by  various  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment control. 

Government  controls  are  often  onerous  on 
the  businesses  involved.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration of  statutory  quotas  doubtlessly 
involves  the  development  of  bureaucracies  In 
the  business  community  which  adds  nothing 
to  the  efficiency  but  undoubtedly  increases 
the  cost  of  business  operations.  Knowing  as 
I  do  some  of  the  problems  that  businessmen 
face  in  complying  with  the  multitude  of 
government  laws  and  regulations,  I  am  some- 
times surprised  that  our  business  leaders  are 
so  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  gov- 
ernment controls  that  could  stem  from  a 
program  of  statutory  Import  quotas. 

Finally,  such  quotas  tend  to  add  rigidities 
to  the  market  place,  and  in  reality  are  the 
antithesis  of  what  we  say  we  hold  Impor- 
tant— an  open  and  competitive  economy. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  aware  that 
we  can  only  avoid  the  type  of  trade  controls 
that  statutory  quotas  Involve  by  making 
every  effort  to  see  that  foreign  trade  Is  con- 
ducted on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  and 
by  finding  other,  more  desirable,  solutions 
to  our  problems.  In  this  regard.  I  believe  we 
can  do  more  to  develop  and  enforce  mean- 
ingful principles  and  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  International  commerce  by  seek- 
ing positive  solutions  to  particular  trade 
problems  than  by  unilateral  actions. 

The  lack  of  success  In  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement on  cotton  textiles  is  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  absence  of  similar  controls  of 
Imports  of  textiles  of  maxunade  fibers  and  of 
wool.  Both  prior  to  and  after  I  Introduced 
my  textile  bill.  I  discussed  this  problem  of 
extending  the  long-term  arrangement  to  the 
wool  and  the  manmade  fiber  sector  of  our 
textile  market  with  representatives  of  the 
Executive  Branch  agencies.  I  was  told  that 
the  attempts  to  convince  the  major  textile 
exporting  countries  to  enter  Into  such  agree- 
ments and  to  control  the  volume  of  their 
textile  exports  to  us  have  failed  because  these 
countries  are  Just  not  willing  to  enter  into 
such  agreements. 

Moreover,  theee  countries  have  Indicated 
that  unilateral  action  on  our  part  to  impose 
Import  quotas  would  be  met  by  similar  meas- 
ures on  United  States  exports,  particularly 
to  the  detriment  of  our  major  agricultural 
exports.  Including  cotton. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  should  the  United 
States  find  It  necessary  to  seek  further  con- 
trols on  trade  in  textile  products,  that  other 
countries  would  be  unwilling  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  that  action. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  we  have 
reached  an  Impasse,  at  least  insofar  as  the 
extension  of  the  long-term  arrangement  on 
cotton  textiles  to  textile  products  of  other 
fibers  is  concerned.  Therefore,  we  need  a  new 
Initiative  In  the  area  of  voluntary  agreements 
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if  we  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  overall  prob- 
lems of  textile  and  apparel  Imports. 

A  new  approach  to  voluntary  arrangements 
on  cotton  textiles  would  be  to  negotiate  dol- 
lar amounts  of  total  textile  imports  that 
would  be  permitted  from  any  country.  Un- 
der this  approach,  we  would  request  that  any 
country  exporting  textiles  to  the  United 
States  would  restrain  their  exports  to  a  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  value  base.  Further,  such 
an  agreement  could  provide  for  Increases  in 
the  value  of  textile  imports  from  each  coun- 
try as  the  total  U.S.  production  of  textiles 
and  apparel  increases.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  foreign  countries  concentrating 
their  exports  in  any  one  product  area,  the 
agreements  could  provide  that  the  annual  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  exports  would  not  be 
permitted  If  it  were  shown  that  the  exporting 
country  was  attempting  to  change  the  prod- 
uct pattern  of  their  exports  in  a  manner  that 
was  disrupting  to  the  United  States  market. 
I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop in  detail  this  value  control  approach. 
I  believe  It  would  avoid  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  administration  and  other  difficulties 
of  the  present  program,  some  of  which  I  have 
discussed  above.  I  am  hopeful  that  there  can 
be  an  early  exploration  of  this  approach  by 
all  concerned. 

When  I  say  all  concerned,  1  am  not  merely 
referring  to  those  within  our  own  Industry 
and  government  but  also  to  the  go-ernments 
and  industries  of  exporting  countries  as  well. 
For  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that 
before  our  government  will  allow  this  indus- 
try to  be  destroyed  it  will  consider  the  im- 
position of  whatever  limitations  are  required 
to  preserve  It.  Among  these  limitations,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  be  Congresslon- 
ally  passed  mandatory  Import  quotas. 

In  examining  the  problems  of  Import  com- 
petition in  the  textile  and  apparel  markets.  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  while  we 
are  debating  the  need  and  the  means  for 
overall  industry  relief,  we  are  falling  to  re- 
spond to  the  need  for  relief  from  Import 
competition  In  particular  product  lines.  I  am 
aware  that  critics  of  the  efforts  of  the  textile 
industry  have  often  pointed  to  the  failure  of 
that  Industry  to  follow  the  procedures  for 
relief  from  Imports  under  the  so-called  es- 
cape clause  provision.  However,  I  sympathize 
with  the  textile  Industry  and  agree  with  its 
Judgment  that  it  would  not  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  escape  clause  relief 
as  presently  set  forth  In  the  law. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  this  provision 
needs  to  be  changed  and  the  language  which 
has  resulted  In  unfortunate  interpretations 
deleted.  While  I  have  no  specific  proposal  to 
make  at  this  time,  I  feel  that  any  change  in 
the  escape  clause  provision  must  recognize 
the  great  Increase  in  competitive  ability  on 
the  part  of  foreign  producers  and  the  greater 
vulnerability  of  United  States  industry  to 
Injurious  Import  comi)etltlon. 

In  addition  to  amending  the  overall  escape 
clause  provision  and  providing  more  reason- 
able criteria  for  affording  relief.  I  suggest 
the  possible  establishment  of  an  additional 
procedure  under  which  quick  and  meaning- 
ful relief  can  be  afforded  with  the  maximum 
degree  of  flexibility  In  the  form  of  such  relief 
granted. 

We  may  well  have  to  establish  a  provision 
In  our  trade  law  which  would  permit  individ- 
ual producers  who  account  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  domestic  production  of  an 
article  to  petition  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
relief  from  Import  competition.  Thus,  under 
such  a  provision,  the  relief  could  be  granted 
when  Injury  to  such  producers  or  workers  In- 
volves a  particular  product  line  but  does 
not  Involve  Injury  or  threat  of  Injury  to  the 
entire  Industry. 

In  establishing  such  a  selective  Import  re- 
lief procedure,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  authorizing  the  President  to  take  alter- 
natives courses  of  action :  the  remedies  might 
Involve  temporary  Increases  in  rates  of  duty. 
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Including  Increases  in  rates  of  duty  by  price 
brackets,  quotas  on  the  particular  product. 
Including  tariff  quotas,  or  the  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  with  the  supplying  countries 
to  control  their  exports  of  the  product  in 
question  at  a  particular  level  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  The  criteria  for  such  relief 
should  not  be  hampered  by  tying  the  In- 
creased imports  to  a  tariff  concession  nor  as 
I  Indicated  previously,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  that  a  whole  industry 
was  being  threatened  or  Injured  by  the  im- 
ports of  the  particular  product. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  measures  to  re- 
strain Imports,  provisions  might  be  made  to 
enable  the  President  to  undertake  other 
measures  which  could  assist  the  affected  pro- 
ducers in  improving  their  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

In  your  own  efforts  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing competition  from  manmade  fibers, 
it  is  necessary  that  your  research  and  market 
promotion  activities  be  directed  at  demon- 
strating the  natural  advantages  of  cotton 
fiber  for  the  particular  product  at  hand. 
Similarly,  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford,  while  discussing  overall  in- 
dustry problems,  to  overlook  t^e  needs  for 
relief  from  imports  in  individual  product 
lines. 

I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  in  the  lace 
of  growing  production  of  cotton  abroad,  the 
only  means  of  maintaining  our  position  as  a 
major  cotton  exporter  is  to  take  every  meas- 
ure available  to  Increase  our  competitive 
abilities.  Unilateral  measures  to  restrict  trade 
either  by  this  country  or  by  other  countries 
can  adversely  affect  our  export  trade  which 
Is  so  important  to  our  overall  national  In- 
terest as  well  as  to  our  individual  producer 
Interests. 

Insofar  as  our  domestic  market  Is  con- 
cerned, it  would  appear  that  voluntary  ex- 
port arrangements,  if  approached  on  a  rea- 
sonable and  imaginative  basis,  can  relieve 
much  of  the  competitive  pressures  on  our 
most  vulnerable  industries.  Selective  meas- 
ures which  deal  quickly  and  effectively  with 
individual  product  problems  can  also  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  In  competitive  pres- 
sures. Through  such  measures  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  trading  partners,  we  can  main- 
tain our  commitment  to  expanded  and 
mutually  advantageous  trade. 

I  can  most  certainly  assure  you  of  my  own 
continuing  and  intense  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems you  face,  and  those  faced  by  the  textile 
Industry.  We  can  and  must  find  the  sound 
solutions  to  these  problems. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  FREEDOM  LIVES  IN 
THE  UKRAINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  .just  51  years 
ago  on  January  22.  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  united  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  but  a  scant  3  years  later  they 
were  mercilessly  crushed  into  subjuga- 
tion by  the  forces  of  Soviet  Ru.ssia. 

As  we  again  restate  our  prayers  for 
the  deliverance  of  these  people  from  the 
tyranny  which  has  ruled  them  for  over 
a  half  century,  we  know  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom  still  lives  among  the  Ukrain- 
ians. What  we  have  seen  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  recent  months  shows  that  that 
spirit  survives  there,  and  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  to  quell  the  flames  of 
freedom  cannot  but  help  all  enslaved 
peoples  to  become  more  determined  than 
ever  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  totalitarian- 
ism. 
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Russian  action  In  kendlng  more  troops 
Into  Czechoslovak!^  than  the  United 
States,  for  a  completely  opposite  pur- 
pose, has  had  in  Vietnam  must  make  all 
thinking  people  pause  to  reflect  on  what 
world  domination  by  communism  would 
mean.  Such  dominaftion  Is  still  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Red  ileaders  everywhere, 
and  as  we  pray  for  i  the  freedom  of  the 
captive  peoples  in  the  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  elsewhere,  we  must  also 
rededicate  ourselves  to  preservation  of 
our  own  freedom  f|rom  the  tyrannical 
forces  in  the  world. 

We  must  also  continue  to  encourage 


the  Ukrainians  and  < 
desire  to  be  free  fror 
vlence — a  desire  we 
one  day  may  be  real| 


hers  to  hold  to  their 
Communist  subser- 
all  fervently  hope 
:ed. 


UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HO^.  5AMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  in  world  history, 
particularly  the  ti-agic  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  ijts  occupation  by  the 
military  forces  of  Soviet-bloc  coimtries, 
it  is  all  the  more  irlportant  for  us  and 
the  entire  free  world  to  take  note  of  the 
observance  this  monih  of  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 
However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Ukraine  is  not  free  today,  nor  is  it 
independent.  Unfort 
the  captive  nation 
Curtain. 

In  this  connectio 
the  words  of  Preside 
who  said : 

This   country   must  I  never   recognize    the 
situation  behind  the  Ifon  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent   one,    but    mtst,    by    all    peaceful 
means,  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  - 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 


nately,  it  is  one  of 
behind    the    Iron 

we  should  recall 
t  John  P.  Kennedy 


In  Implementatloi 
dation  of  our  late  anj 
we  here  in  the  Com 
from  our  duties  to 


of  this  recommen- 

beloved  President, 

ress  take  time  out 

ark.  this  important 


anniversary  of  the  biave  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. The  Ukrainians,  as  well  as  other  en- 
slaved people  of  the  iaptive  nations  look 


to  the  United  State  > 
human  freedom,  for 


ing  an  atmosphere  w  lich  will  ultimately 


aid  in  bringing  about 
independence  and  ir 


their  liberation  and 
restoring  to  them 


the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  free- 
doms and  of  their  im  livldual  liberties. 


The  United  States 


Nation  it  is  through  the  work  and  genius 
of  countless  people;  whose  forebears 
came  from  distant  lands  across  the  seas. 


Today,    among    our 
God-fearing,  and  bes 


loyal,    industrious, 
;  American  citizens. 


are  good  men  and  women  of  Ukrainian 


origin.  We  are  justly 


gratefully  acknowledi  ;e  their  lasting  con- 
tributions in  enrichii^  our  own  economy 
and  culture. 

We  are  confident  that  in  the  end,  jus- 
tice will  prevail  and  I  'kraine  will  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  truly  free 
and  independent  nj  tions.  In  the  im- 
mortal   words    of    Taras    Shevchenko, 


as  the  citadel  of 
eadership  in  creat- 


became  the  great 


proud  of  them  and 
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Ukrainia's  great  poet  laureate  and  na- 
tional hero  and  Eastern  Europe's  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  in  writing  about  his  own 
native  land,  he  said: 

when — 

When  will  we  receive  our  Washington 

With  a  new  and  righteous  law? 

And  receive  him  we  will  someday. 


A  NEW  YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  BILL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
.  troduce  today  a  revised  version  of  the 
youth  camp  safety  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress. 

I  am  joined  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFP,  of  Connecticut,  who  will  introduce 
the  same  bill  when  the  Senate  next  meets 
tomorrow.  Senator  Rtbicoff  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  youth  camp  safety 
legislation  in  1967.  I  sponsored  identical 
legislation  the  same  year. 

In  my  efforts  to  encourage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees to  act  on  this  Important  legisla- 
tion, I  proposed  a  revised  bill  in  1968 
titled  the  "Youth  Camp  Safety  Survey 
Act."  This  proposal  was  based  on  the 
HEW  report  on  the  earlier  legislation 
which  stated  that  while  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  youth  camp  safety  was 
undisputed,  there  was  not  sufiBcient  in- 
formation in  HEW  on  the  facts  of  the 
camp  problem  to  support  our  original 
legislation. 

The  Youth  Camp  Safety  Survey  Act, 
therefore,  authorized  an  initial  study  of 
camp  safety  practices  which,  in  my  view, 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  broader 
legislation. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, under  the  alert  and  rigorous 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  ,  held  hearings 
last  year  on  both  the  original  youth  camp 
safety  bill  and  on  my  survey  bill.  Al- 
though adjournment  prevented  final 
committee  action,  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  subcommittee 
soon. 

A  REVISED  BILL, 

The  revised  bill  I  introduce  today  com- 
bines key  elements  of  my  two  earlier 
proposals.  It  authorizes,  first,  a  survey 
of  State,  local,  and  private  youth  camp 
laws  and  regulations;  second,  setting 
Federal  standards  for  all-day,  resident, 
and  travel  camps:  third,  aiding  States 
which  cooperate  by  grants  to  carry  out 
improved  camp  safety  programs;  and 
fourth,  naming  a  youth  camp  advisory 
council  which  will  aid  the  HEW  Secre- 
tary on  Federal  standards  and  to  consult 
with  camping  associations. 

Over  6  million  children  participate  in 
about  12,000  youth  camps  each  year.  We 
don't  know  nearly  enough  about  the 
hazards  of  summer  camps;  therefore, 
parents  have  no  way  to  check  prospec- 
tive camps.  By  studying  camping  laws 
and  regulations  and  then  helping  States 
meet  new  Federal  standards,  we  can 
help   parents   and   society    obtain   the 
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reasonable  assurance  they  deserve  be- 
fore sending  their  children  to  a  youth 
camp. 

We  spend  billions  each  year,  as  we 
should,  on  educational  programs  where 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  cooper- 
ate in  seeking  the  best  interests  of  our 
children.  In  youth  camps,  which  can 
take  children  from  their  homes  and 
schools  for  3  months  a  year,  we  do  not 
even  know  what  safety  standards  exist 
nor  how  they  are  observed. 

I  send  my  children  to  camp  often  and 
I  know  the  frustrating  job  parents  have 
in  trying  to  find  out  how  safe  they  will  be 
during  the  weeks  and  months  in  camp. 

While  at  camp,  these  lucky  children 
will  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities. Other  activities  will  be  proscribed 
from  these  campers,  and  when  asked 
why,  they  will  be  told  that  camp  staffs 
must  act  "in  loco  parentis"  and  must 
therefore  worrj'  about  their  health  and 
safety.  My  concern  is  that  many  camps 
and  the  States  charged  with  their  super- 
vision have  been  shockingly  lax  in  per- 
forming as  surregate  parents. 

A    POTENTIAL    THREAT 

Most  good  camps  subscribe  to  volun- 
tary health  and  safety  standards,  and 
such  codes  are  often  reinforced  by  State 
laws,  but  only  26  States  have  general 
camp  regulatory  codes,  and  these  are  of 
varying  toughness.  Incredibly,  in  1967, 
only  17  States  required  that  a  camp 
operator  be  licensed  before  opening  his 
camp. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  been  to  a  sum- 
mer sleep-away,  or  on  a  camp  travel 
program  knows  full  well  that  almost 
every  camp  activity  can  also  be  viewed 
as  a  potential  threat  to  camper  health 
or  safety.  Swimming  and  boating  activi- 
ties are  perhaps  the  clearest  examples  of 
this,  but  all  crafts  activities,  all  athletic 
activities,  all  hikes  and  camp-outs,  and 
even  dramatic  activities  have  danger- 
ous elements  in  them. 

Camps  are  artificially  created  total 
environments  whose  administrators 
must  plan  carefully  to  guarantee  that  all 
of  the  basic  needs  of  group  living  are 
provided  in  a  safe,  clean,  and  healthy 
manner.  All  questions  of  food  supply, 
preparation,  and  distribution,  all  ques- 
tions of  adequate  sleeping  arrange- 
ments, fire  safety,  water  supply  and  sew- 
erage, and  health  services  become  the 
responsibility  of  camp  directors.  Parents 
are  almost  helpless  after  they  transfer 
this  responsibility  to  camps  which  they 
find  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Perhaps  even  more  fundamentally,  the 
group  focus  of  most  camps  requires  the 
guiding  hand  of  skilled,  mature,  and 
sensitive  counselors,  for  in  the  hands  of 
an  incompetent  counselor,  even  rest 
periods  can  become  hazardous. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  list,  it  can 
be  easily  seen,  that  all  camps  contain 
within  themselves  room  for  enormous 
mischief  and  misfeasance.  To  meet  this 
grave  threat,  various  camping  associa- 
tions have  formulated  basic  safety  codes, 
but  these  are  adhered  to  with  widely  dif- 
fering degrees  of  enthusiasm  by  sub- 
scriber camps.  Worse,  as  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  indicates,  only  half  of  our  summer 
camps  can  be  said  to  match  even  the 
most  minimal  of  safety  standards. 
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A  DISMAI.  FAILURE 

Under  these  conditions,  I  contend  that 
most  of  our  States  have  failed  dismally 
to  live  up  to  their  obligations  "in  loco 
parentis."  In  1966,  40  States  had  still 
not  established  minimal  qualifications 
for  staff  and  supervisory  personnel;  19 
States  had  no  camp  licensing  provisions; 
31  States  still  had  no  health  or  sanita- 
tion codes  for  camps;  and  24  States  had 
no  water  safety  and  equipment  regula- 
tions. 

My  bill  seeks  no  direct  parental  role 
for  the  Federal  Government,  aid  no  new 
bureaucracy.  Tlie  youth  camp  safety  bill 
does  fill  a  frightening  gap  by  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  Federal  stand- 
ards for  camp  health  and  safety,  but 
would  leave  to  the  States  the  enforcement 
powers  in  health  matters  that  most 
States  now  so  earnestly  claim. 

The  only  things  "Federal"  in  this  bill 
are  the  standards  themselves  and  the 
money  to  be  used  via  State  agencies  for 
the  improvement  of  camp  facilities.  As 
long  as  States  choose  to  adhere  to  their 
proper  role  as  the  protectors  of  public 
health,  I  see  the  Federal  involvement 
here  as  essentially  advisory  and  facilita- 
tive.  The  Federal  Government  would  set 
forth  patterns  of  appropriate  behavior, 
and  would  establish  rewards  for  com- 
pliance, but  code  enforcement  would  re- 
main under  the  responsibility  of  our 
States. 

Critics  of  the  youth  camp  safety  bill 
have  expressed  concern  over  what  they 
see  in  this  bill  as  the  threat  of  stand- 
ardized camping.  This  could  not  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Camps  should  be 
encouraged  to  sponsor  the  widest  pos- 
sible variety  of  programs. 

Very  frankly,  I  have  no  interest  in  en- 
couraging any  specific  philosophy,  or 
ideology,  or  knowledge,  or  any  specific 
program  goals,  or  even  any  favorite  ac- 
tivity through  camping.  It  is  accident  and 
disease  statistics  alone  for  which  I  seek 
standardization,  at  the  zero  level. 

It  is  this  very  minimum  standardiza- 
tion that  eludes  us  at  present  and  which 
we  can  correct  with  these  bills. 


RARICK  VOTE:  YEAS  AND  NAYS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  minority  of  the  Democratic  Members, 
in  a  party  caucus,  took  action  to  deny 
me  and  my  district  our  seniority. 

There  are  241  Democrats.  The  vote 
was  101,  yea;  73,  nay;  67,  absent  or  not 
voting. 

I  insert  roUcall  on  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  a  newsclipping  following  my  re- 
marks. A  "yea"  vote  was  for  denial  of 
seniority;  a  "nay"  vote  was  to  retain 
seniority. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Democratic  Caucus,   91st  Congress — Roll- 

CALL  Vote  on  the  Holifield  Amendment 

TO  Strip  Congressman  John  R.  Rarick  op 

Seniority 

TEAS     (101) 

Adams.  Brock,  Washington. 
Addabbo,  Joseph,  New  York. 
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Anderson,  Glenn,  California. 
Annunzio,  Prank.  Illinois. 
Ashley.  Thomas,  Ohio. 
Blaggl,  Mario,  New  York. 
Bingham,  Jonathan.  New  York. 
Blatnlk,  John.  Minnesota. 
Boland.  Edward,  Massachusetts. 
Boiling,  Richard,  Missouri. 
Brademas.  John.  Indiana. 
Brasco,  Prank,  New  York. 
Brown,  George,  California. 
Carey.  Hugh.  New  York. 
Celler,  Emanuel,  New  York. 
Chisholm.  Shirley,  New  York. 
Clay,  William,  Missouri. 
Cohelan,  Jeffery.  California. 
Corman,  James.  California. 
Daddarlo.  Emllio.  Connecticut. 
Dawson,  WUllam,  Illinois. 
Dingell.  John,  Michigan. 
Eckhardt.  Bob,  Texas. 
Evans.  Prank,  Colorado. 
Parbstein.  Leonard,  New  York. 
Fascell,  Dante.  Plorlda. 
Ford,  William,  Michigan. 
Praser,  Donald.  Minnesota. 
Priedel,  Samuel,  Maryland. 
Oaydos,  Joseph,  Pennsylvania. 
Glalmo,  Robert,  Connecticut. 
Gilbert,  Jacob,  New  York. 
Hamilton,  Lee,  Indiana. 
Hanley,  James,  New  York. 
Hanna,  Richard,  California. 
Hansen,  Julia,  Washington. 
Hathaway,  William,  Maine. 
Hawkins,  Augustus,  California. 
Hechler,  Ken,  West  Virginia, 
Hicks,  Ployd,  Washington. 
HoUfleld,  Chet,  California. 
Howard,  James,  New  Jersey. 
Hungate,  William,  Missouri. 
Jacobs,  Andrew,  Indiana. 
Joelson,  Charles,  New  Jersey. 
Karth,  Joseph,  Minnesota. 
Kastenmeler,  Robert  W.,  Wisconsin. 
Kluczynskl.  John  C,  Illinois. 
Koch,  Edward.  New  York. 
Leggett,  Robert.  California. 
Long,  Clarence,  Maryland. 
Lowenstein,  Allard,  New  York. 

McCarthy,  Richard  D.,  New  York. 
McPall,  John  J.,  California. 

Madden,  Ray  J.,  Indiana. 
Matsunaga,  Spark,  HawaU. 

Meeds,  Lloyd,  Washington. 

Mikva,  Abner,  Illinois. 

Miller.  George,  CaUfornla. 

Minlsh,  Joseph.  New  Jersey. 

Mink,  Patsy.  Hawaii. 

Mollohan,  Robert  H.,  West  Virginia. 

Monagan.  John  S.,  Connecticut. 

Moorhead.  William,  Pennsylvania. 

Moss,  John,  California. 

Murphy,  William,  Illinois. 

Medzi.  Lucien,  Michigan. 

O'Hara.  James  G.,  Michigan. 

Olsen.  Arnold,  Montana. 

O'Neill,  Thomas,  Massachusetts. 

Ottlnger,  Richard,  New  York. 

Patman,  Wright,  Texas. 

Patten,  Edward.  New  Jersey. 

Pike,  Otis.  New  York. 

Podell,  Bertram,  New  York. 

Price.  Melvin,  Illinois. 

Puclnsky.  Roman.  Illinois. 

Reuss.  Henry,  Wisconsin. 

Rodlno,  Peter,  New  Jersey. 

Rosenthal,  Benjamin.  New  York. 

Rovbal.  Edward,  California. 

Ryan,  William,  New  York. 

St  Germain,  Fernand,  Rhode  Island. 

St.  Onge,  William,  Connecticut. 

Slack,  John  M..  West  Virginia. 

Smith,  Neal,  Iowa. 

Staggers,  Harley  O.,  West  Virginia. 

Stokes,  Louis,  Ohio. 

Stratton.  Samuel,  New  York. 

Sullivan.  Leonor,  Missouri. 

Symington.  James,  Missouri. 

Thompson,  Prank,  New  Jersey. 

Tieman,  Robert  O.,  Rhode  Island. 
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Udall,  Morris,  Arizona. 
Van  Deerlin,  Lionel.  California. 
Vanik,  Charles  A.,  Ohio. 
Vlgorllo,  Joseph,  Pennsylvania. 
Waldle,  Jerome,  California. 
Wolff,  Lester,  New  York.       j. 
Yatron,  Gus,  Pennsylvania.* 
Zablockl,  Clement,  Wisconsin. 

NAYS     (73) 

Abernethy,  Mississippi. 
Albert,  Oklahoma. 
Alexander.  .Arkansas. 
Andrews,  Alabama. 
Asplnall.  Colorado. 
Baring.  Nevada. 
Bennett.  Plorlda. 
BeviU.  Alab.-ima. 
Blanton.  Tennessee. 
Brlnkley.  Georgia. 
Burke.  Massachusetts. 
Burleson.  Texas. 
Burllson,  Missouri. 
Caflery.  Louisiana. 
Casey.'  Texas. 
Chappell,  Florida. 
Colmer,  Mississippi. 
Daniel,  Virginia. 
Dorn,  South  Carolina. 
Dowdy,  Texas. 
Downing,  Virginia. 
Edmondson.  Oklahoma. 
Fallon,  Maryland. 
Flood,  Pennsylvania. 
Flowers,  Alabama. 
Plynt,  Georgia. 
Fuqua,  Plorlda. 

Gallflanakls,  North  Carolina. 
Garmatz,  Maryland. 
Gettys.  South  Carolina. 
Griffin,  Mississippi. 
Griffiths.  Michigan. 
Haley,  Florida. 

Hubert.  Louisiana. 

Henderson,  North  Carolina. 

Hull.  Missouri. 

Ichord,  Missouri. 

Jones,  Alabama. 

Jones.  North  Carolina. 

Kazen,  Texas. 

Lennon.  North  Carolina. 

Long.  Louisiana. 

McCormack,  Massachusetts. 

McMillan,  South  Carolina. 

Mann,  South  Carolina, 

Marsh,  Virginia. 

Mills,  Arkansas. 

Montgomery,  MlFSlsslppl. 

Natcher,  Kentucky. 

Nichols,  Alabama. 

O'Neal,  Georgia 

Pickle,  Texas. 

Poage.  Texas. 

Preyer,  North  Carolina. 

Pryor,  Arkansas. 

Purcell,  Texas. 

Randall,  Missouri. 

Rarick.  Louisiana. 

Rivers,  South  Carolina. 

Rogers,  Colorado. 

Rogers,  Plorlda. 

Rostenkowskl.  IlllnoU. 

Satterfleld.  Virginia. 

Slkes,  Florida. 

Sisk,  California. 

Stephens,  Georgia. 

Stubblefield,  Kentucky. 

Stuckey,  Georgia. 

Taylor.  North  Carolina. 

Teague,  Texas. 

Ullman.  Oregon. 

Waggonner.  Louisiana. 

White,  Texas. 

ABSENT    OR    NOT    VOTING     (67) 

Abbltt,  Virginia. 
Anderson,  Tennessee. 
Barrett.  Pennsylvania. 
Hoggs.  Louisiana. 
Brooks.  Texas. 
Burton.  California. 
Byrne.  Pennsylvania. 
Cabell.  Texas. 
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Cm  ollna. 
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Clark.  Pennsylvania 
Conyers.  Michigan. 
Culver.  Iowa. 
Daniels.  New  Jersey, 
Davis,  Georgia, 
de  la  Garza,  Texas. 
Delaney.  New  York. 
Dent,  Pennsylvania. 
Dlggs,  Michigan. 
Donohue.  Massachusetts. 
Dulsltl.  New  York. 
Edwards,  California 
Edwards.  Edwin.  Loi  ilslana. 
Ellberg.  Pennsylvania. 
Evlns.  Tennessee. 
Pelghan.  Ohio. 
Plsher,  Texas. 
Foley.  Washington. 
Fountain.  North  ' 
Pulton.  Tennessee. 
Gallagher.  New . 
Gibbons,  Florida. 
Gonzalez,  Texas. 
Gray,  Illinois. 
Green,  Oregon. 
Green.  Pennsylvanls . 
Hagan.  Georgia. 
Hdys.  Ohio. 
HflstoskT  New  Jerset. 
Jarman.  Oklahoma. 
Johnson,  California, 
Kee.  West  Virginia. 
Klrwan.  Ohio. 
Kyros.  Maine. 
Landrxun,  Georgia. 
Macdonald,  ; 
Mahon.  Texas. 
Morgan.  Pennsylvania. 
Murphy.  New  York. 
Nix.  Pennsylvania. 
Passman.  Louisiana. 
Pepper.  Florida. 
Perkins.  Kentucky. 
Phllbln.  Massachusetts. 
Powell.  New  York. 
Rees,  California. 
Roberts.  Texas. 
Ronan.  Illinois. 
Rooney.  Pennsylvan, 
Rooney.  New  York. 
Scheuer.  New  York. 
Shipley.  Illinois. 
Steed.  Oklahoma. 
Tunney.  California. 
Watts.  Kentucky. 
Whltten.  Mississippi 
Wilson.  California. 
Yates.  Illinois. 
Wright,  Texas. 
Young,  Texas. 


,  Massact  usetts 


I  F^om  the  WaahlngtOE 
Pro-Waixack 
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Is    Dkmoted 


CONGB^SSMAK 

(By  wmiaii   Grelder) 

Fellow  Democrats  ^polled  Rep.  John  R. 
Rarlck's  45th  birthday  yesterday  by  stripping 
the  Louisiana  congressman  of  his  House  sen- 
iority because  he  supiKjrted  George  Wallace 
for  President. 

Rarlck,  a  second-termer  from  St.  Francls- 
vllle.  La.,  responded:  "I  would  rather  be  last 
In  seniority  and  be  able  to  live  with  my  con- 
science. Instead  of  secomlng  a  political 
prostitute." 

The  disciplinary  acUon  was  taken  In  the 
Democratic  caucus  ove :  the  opposition  of  the 
party's  House  leadership. 

The  lOl-to-73  vote  riipresented  a  comeback 
for  liberal  forces  lee  by  the  Democratic 
Study  Group.  Elarller  tils  month,  the  liberals 
lost.  87  to  86,  when  ^hey  attempted  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  difference  In  tbe  outcome  was  partly 
the  result  of  more  vlg|>rou8  campaigning  by 
DSO  leaders  this  tlm( .  But  several  liberals 
said  they  also  beneflteil  by  having  a  roU-call 
vote  recording  each  member's  ballot. 

The  roll  call  "smoked  out"  some  northern 
Congressmen  who  suj  ported  Rarlck  earlier 
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on  a  secret  ballot  because  of  their  devotion 
to  the  seniority  system,  but  who  couldn't  af- 
ford to  be  recorded  In  favc»'  of  a  Wallace 
man. 

"I  think  we  preserved  an  Important  prin- 
ciple," said  Rep.  James  O'Hara  (D-Mlch.). 
"It  guided  the  behavior  of  Congressional 
candidates  In  this  last  election  and  this  will 
certainly  guide  them  In  future  elections." 

Four  years  ago,  the  Democrats  took  sen- 
iority rights  from  Rep.  Albert  Watson  of 
South  Carolina  and  Rep.  John  Bell  Williams 
of  Mississippi  for  supporting  Barry  Qold- 
water,  the  Republican  presidential  candidate 
In  1964. 

Both  men  gained  a  certain  app)eal  as  "mar- 
tyrs" In  their  home  states.  Watson  switched 
to  the  GOP  and  has  been  reelected  since. 
Williams  was  elected  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

Liberals,  however,  contend  that  the  dis- 
ciplinary action  makes  it  easier  for  moderate 
southerners  to  remain  loyal  to  the  national 
party.  When  constituents  pressure  them  to 
endorse  other  candidates  such  as  Wallace, 
they  can  plead  that  they  must  remain  loyal 
or  lose  their  Congressional  seniority. 

In  Rarlck's  case,  he  drops  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Hotise  Agriculture  Committee,  from  13th 
to  18th.  He  said  he  will  discuss  with  his  con- 
stituents the  possibility  of  dropping  his 
Democratic  afHllation  altogether. 

"I  was  made  the  caiise  celebre  of  the  Red 
Guards  or  the  New  Turks,  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them,"  said  Rarlck,  a  passionate  antl- 
Communlst.  "I  was  proud  to  support  Wallace. 
I  have  a  right  to  do  that.  I'm  a  free  American. 
History  shows  that  parties  don't  discipline 
the  people.  The  p>eople  discipline  the  parties." 

"A  fine  birthday  present,"  he  scoffed.  "And 
you  know,  24  years  ago  today  I  was  a  prison- 
er in  a  Nazi  prison  camp." 

Rep.  Chet  Holifleld  (D-Calif.)  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  action  and  Rep  F.  Edward  Hu- 
bert, dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation,  op- 
posed it.  According  to  one  source,  seven  com- 
mittee chairmen  voted  for  the  move  and  10 
opposed  It,  together  with  House  Speaker  John 
McCormack,  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  and 
Caucus  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski. 

In  his  speech,  H6bert  warned  that,  If  the 
Democratic  caucus  could  do  this  to  Rarlck. 
It  could  strip  the  dean  of  the  House  of  his 
seniority,  too. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  of  New  York,  who  Is 
the  dean,  now  serving  his  24th  term,  inter- 
vened to  announce:  "If  I  ever  supported  any- 
one but  the  nominee  of  my  party,  I  would 
ask  to  be  put  at  the  bottom." 


PPC.   RONALD   E.   STOKER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Ronald  E.  Stoker,  a  fine  young  sol- 
dier from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  cour- 
age and  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
College  Park  GI  Killed  in  Combat — Pfc.  R. 
E.  Stoker.  18,  Dies  in  Vnrr  Jungle- 
Fighting 

Army  Pfc.  Ronald  E.  Stoker.  18.  of  College 
Park,  died  January  20  in  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  reported  yesterday. 

Officials  informed  his  family  that  Pri^-ate 
Stoker,  "head  man"  of  his  platoon,  was  killed 
by  16-mm.  mortar  fire  In  jungle  fighting  3 
miles  from  the  Cambodian  border. 

Private  Stoker  enlisted  In  the  Aimj  in 
.\ugusi.  1968  He  trained  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C. 
and  Fort  Polk,  La.  Sent  to  Vietnam  In  De- 
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cember,  he  was  a  member  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division. 

His  stepmother,  Mrs.  Louise  Stoker,  said 
that  the  family  was  extremely  bitter  about 
the  soldier's  death.  She  said  the  family  had 
been  assured  by  the  recruiting  sergeant  at 
the  time  of  Private  Stoker's  enlistment  that 
he  was  too  young  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  and 
would  go  to  Germany  first. 

Mrs.  Stoker  said,  "We've  asked  the  Penta- 
gon to  investigate  the  promises  made  to  the 
family.  Our  sou  Is  dead,  but  we  might  be 
able   to  save   other   young   boys." 

In  addition  to  his  stepmother,  survivors 
Include  his  father,  Edward  □  Stoker,  of  Col- 
lege Park;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elsie  McClenny, 
of  District  Heights,  Prince  Georges  Coimty; 
four  sisters,  Mrs.  Albert  D'Ascarangelo,  of 
Woodbridge,  Va.,  Mrs.  Oliver  G.  McPherson, 
of  Hyattsvllle,  Miss  Nancy  Stoker,  of  New 
York,  and  Cynthia  Stoker,  of  College  Park; 
and  a  brother,  Randolph  Stoker,  also  of  Col- 
lege Park. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
CIGARETTE  LABELING  AND  AD- 
VERTISING ACT 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  today  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  and  41 
other  of  my  colleagues  to  sponsor  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act. 

In  spite  of  the  factual  evidence  on  the 
dangers  of  smoking,  almost  a  quarter  of 
our  population  today  smokes.  In  spite 
of  the  warning  attached  to  cigarette 
packages,  sales  continue  to  go  up.  And 
more  importantly,  in  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort to  educate  the  young,  the  young  still 
acquire  the  smoking  habit  at  earlier  and 
earlier  ages. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  public  fully 
aware  of  the  possible  and  probable  ef- 
fects of  smoking.  We  cannot  outlaw 
smoking  and  that  is  not  our  intention. 
■We  have  no  wish  to  cripple  any  indus- 
try— although  we  do  wish  that  Industry 
would  take  steps  to  discover  ways  to 
correct  the  harmful  elements  in  the 
cigarette.  What  we  seek  is  the  fullest 
possible  dissemination  of  information 
and  warning  regarding  the  dangers  of 
this  habit. 

This  legislation  would  strengthen  the 
warning  already  attached  to  cigarettft 
packages  and  would  also  require  thi;; 
warning  to  be  used  in  any  advertisinK 
Surely  this  is  necessary.  How  can  we  re- 
quire packaging  to  carry  a  warning  an-i 
then  be  inundated  w^ith  cheerful  adver 
tising  that  carries  only  a  message  of 
pleasure,  excitement,  and  sociability. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  authority  to 
regulate  cigarette  length  if  found  to  be 
necessary  is  required  in  view  of  the  rash 
of  new,  successful  "longer"  cigarettes 
which  may  in  fact  only  be  increasing  the 
dangers  present  in  the  older  variety. 

Surely  we  can  do  no  less  than  this  bill 
would  require — possibly  we  should  do 
more. 


Januarij  30,  1969 

GONZALEZ  AGAIN  SPONSORS  EQUI- 
TABLE RECOMPUTATION  OP  RE- 
TIRED MILITARY  PAY 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  into  the  91st 
Congress  legislation  keeping  faith  with 
many  of  our  military  men  in  the  matter 
of  retired  pay.  By  dropping  in  1958  the 
system  of  paying  retired  military  per- 
sonnel as  a  percentage  of  current  active 
duty  pay,  Congress  and  the  Nation  was 
guilty  of  using  the  services  of  her  career 
defenders — and  sometimes  even  their 
blood  and  tears — under  pretenses. 

Traditionally,  increases  in  retired  pay 
for  commissioned  officers  and  noncoms 
alike  corresponded  to  current  active  duty 
increases.  But  this  system  was  suspended 
In  1958.  At  that  time  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Texas  State  Senate  and  I  sponsored 
a  resolution  which  passed  unanimously  In 
1959  memorallzing  Congress  and  deplor- 
ing the  change  in  retired  pay  computa- 
tion. Still,  the  traditional  system  was 
abandoned  fully  In  1963  for  cost-of-Uv- 
Ing  increases. 

The  cost-of-living  system  has  quickly 
produced  eight  different  pay  rates  for 
servicemen  with  identical  ranks  and 
years  of  service,  simply  because  of  differ- 
ent retirement  dates.  In  each  case,  the 
lowest  rate  is  for  the  oldest  group  of  re- 
tirees, and  the  disparity  Is  compounded 
against  the  older  group  of  retirees,  and 
the  disparity  is  compounded  against  the 
older  groups  with  each  successive  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living  computation. 

The  cost-of-living  system  is  so  cliunsy 
that  even  unintentional  inequities  have 
cropped  up  which  had  to  be  corrected. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
we  have  ftetrayed  a  trust  to  many  of  our 
mihtary  men.  The  career  servicemen  we 
have  retired  to  date  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  at  pay  rates  inferior  to  compara- 
ble civilian  jobs.  They  did  so  out  of  dedi- 
cation and  love  of  country.  Probably  they 
did  so  for  the  several  unique  aspects  of 
military  life.  But,  undeniably  and  justi- 
fiably, they  did  so  out  of  anticipation  of 
decent  retired  pay.  They  joined  the  serv- 
ice when  the  traditional  retirement  sys- 
tem was  in  effect.  They  joined  the  service 
at  a  time  when  retirement  programs  in 
private  industry  were  generally  non- 
existent and  when  social  security  bene- 
fits were  small.  Now  they  are  being 
punished  for  their  foresight.  Retired  pay 
is  no  longer  pegged  to  active  duty  pay.  In 
cruel  irony,  not  only  would  a  career  in 
the  private  sector  have  been  more  lucra- 
tive, but  private  pension  plans  have  be- 
come considerably  more  liberal. 

The  legislation  I  sponsored  In  the  last 
Congress  provided  recomputation  of  re- 
tired pay  on  the  traditional  formula  for 
all  members  of  the  armed  services.  How- 
ever, this  year,  on  the  advice  of  the  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  I  am  sponsor- 
ing recomputation  legislation  which 
would  be  limited  to  military  personnel 
who  joined  the  armed  services  prior  to 
1958.  It  would  benefit.  In  other  words, 
those  servicemen  who  have  every  reason 
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to  believe  their  retired  pay  would  be  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  current  active 
duty  pay.  This  year's  change  is  recogni- 
tion that  the  traditional  system  was 
switched,  however  callously,  over  10  years 
ago,  and  thus  notice  was  served  to  those 
military  men  who  joined  the  service  since 
1958  not  to  expect  retirement  pay  reflect- 
ing active  duty  pay. 

The  1958  cutoff  in  the  new  recomputa- 
tion legislation  means  that  it  would  cost 
progressively  less  each  year  it  is  in  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  nominees  for  President 
endorsed  the  principle  of  equality  in  re- 
tired pay.  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  Con- 
gress will  act  in  that  bipartisan  to  keep 
faith  with  our  Nation's  servicemen  who 
served  in  the  fully  justified  belief  that 
they  would  receive  equitable  retired  pay. 


A  NEW  APPRAISAL  OF  TFX  BY  THE 
PILOTS  WHO  FLEW  THEM 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately it  has  been  all  too  rare  a  thing  to 
find  a  fair  and  objective  appraisal  of  the 
F-111  warplane.  Such  did  appear  in  the 
January  13  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  and  I  insert  this  revealing 
article  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
A  New  Appraisal  of  TFX  by  the  PtLors  Who 
PYew  It 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev. — While  policy 
makers  in  Washington  are  hotly  debating  the 
merits  and  the  future  of  the  F-111  warplane. 
some  Air  Force  pilots  already  think  the  world 
of  the  swlng-wlng  aircraft. 

These  combat  veterans,  who  flew  the  plane 
In  55  missions  over  North  Vietnam,  were  re- 
called here  with  their  F-111  detachment  after 
a  halt  was  ordered  in  the  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam. 

To  a  man,  the  pilots  profess  amazement  at 
the  ability  of  the  controversial  plane — once 
called  the  TFX — to  fly  blind,"  and  its  un- 
canny" accuracy  in  bombing  missions. 

The  model  that  these  men  flew  Is  the 
F-lll-A.  a  fighter-bomber.  The  future  of  the 
fighter-bomber  and  another  version  of  the 
P-111,  a  strategic  bomber,  is  now  being 
studied  at  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  Congress. 


NO   MORE   "COMMONALITT" 

Already,  the  original  concept  of  "common- 
ality"— one  basic  plane  for  all  services — has 
been  dropped.  The  Navy  version  of  the  F-111 
became  an  early  casualty  because  of  weight 
problems.  British  orders  for  the  complex 
plane  have  been  canceled. 

But  the  men  who  have  flown  the  F-111  for 
the  Air  Force  have  had  no  complaints. 

"At  first  I  was  a  little  apprehensive,"  one 
pilot  said.  "But  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
'bad  mouth'  it  until  after  I  had  fiown  it — 
and  I'm  glad  I  didn't." 

Exact  figures  on  the  accuracy  of  the  plane 
in  bombing  targets  In  North  Vietnam  are 
still  an  official  secret,  but  the  pilots  indicate 
that  the  F-111  was  considered  roughly  four 
times  as  accurate  as  any  other  Air  Force 
fighter-bomber. 

The  plane's  record  as  an  all-weather  bomb- 
er was  considered  even  more  significant. 
Said  one  of  the  officers : 

"Air  Force  pilots   have   always  wanted   a 
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fighter  that  could  deliver  Its  bombs  around 
the  clock,  regardless  of  the  weather.  Now  we 
have  one  that  will  do  the  Job — at  longer 
distances  and  vsrlth  more  bombs  aboard,  to 
boot." 

the  "black  boxes" 

Praise  for  the  F-111  by  the  combat  pilots 
centered  largely  on  its  improved  "avionics" — 
new-model  radar,  revolutionary  navigation 
equipment,  and  high-speed  computers. 

These  "black  boxes."  as  the  airmen  call 
them,  permit  much  of  the  filght  to  be  pro- 
gramed before  the  plane  leaves  the  ground. 
The  pilot  can  preset  the  location  of  all  his 
targets,  as  well  as  the  altitude  he  wants  to 

fly- 
Then,   on   a  typical   combat  mission,   the 

plane's  wings  could  be  extended  to  take  off 
at  slow  speed  in  as  little  as  2,000  feet  of  run- 
way— a  third  the  distance  normally  required 
for  Jet  fighters. 

Shortly  after  takeoff,  all  missions  being  at 
night,  the  pilot  would  turn  the  plane  over 
to  its  advanced  automatic  pilot.  A  control 
panel  fvill  of  gauges  helped  to  verify  that 
the  automatic  features  were  functioning 
properly. 

The  complex  electronic  system  would  guide 
the  plane  to  a  series  of  targets,  automatically 
taking  the  aircraft  up  over  any  mountains 
along  the  way. 

As  far  as  30  miles  from  the  target  area,  a 
clear  picture  of  the  target  would  show  on 
the  bombing  radar.  Crosshalred  sights  pin- 
pointing the  target  would  be  plainly  visible, 
the  information  having  been  fed  Into  the 
plane's  computer  before  takeoff.  Minor  ad- 
justments on  the  radar  target  sometimes 
were  made  by  the  copilot  for  additional  ac- 
curacy, all  without  actually  seeing  the 
target. 

hedce-hopping 

Approaching  the  target,  the  pilot  would 
fiy  as  low  as  200  feet  above  the  ground,  us- 
ing terrain-following  radar  to  guide  the 
plane  over  humps  and  down  into  dips. 

At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  computer 
would  take  over  and  drop  the  bombs  at  the 
right  Instant  to  compensate  for  wind,  sp>eed 
and  altitude. 

The  technique  of  flying  at  night  and  using 
a  "low  profile,"  the  pilots  say,  permitted  the 
P-111  to  fly  Into  areas  heavily  defended  by 
antiaircraft  guns  and  missiles,  without  being 
picked  up  by  either  sight  or  radar.  The  planes 
repeatedly  dropped  bombs  and  left  before 
antiaircraft  defenses  could  react. 

The  pilots  say  that  no  F-111  that  returned 
to  base  from  a  bombing  mission  was  ever  hit, 
in  fact. 

Of  the  three  F-llls  which  did  not  return, 
the  evidence  is  that  enemy  fire  was  not  the 
cause  of  their  crashing.  That  Is  the  tentative 
conclusion,  based  upon  the  locations  where 
the  missing  planes  were  believed  to  have 
gone  down. 

In  addition  to  the  "black  boxes,"  two  other 
features  of  the  plane  are  given  high  praise 
from  the  men  who  flew  It  in  combat — an  ad- 
vanced engine  and  a  detachable  crew  module 
for  bailing  out. 

The  twin  fan-Jet  engines  are  reported  to  be 
far  more  economical  of  fuel  giving  the  plane 
its  longer  range.  The  pilots  have  asked  for 
more  power,  so  later  models  are  to  be 
equipped  with  refined  Jets  that  have  even 
more  thrust. 


THE    SAFETT    RECORD 

The  crew  module.  In  turn,  is  similar  to 
the  one  used  by  astronauts  to  return  from 
orbit.  It  contains  both  pilot  and  copilot,  sep- 
arates from  the  plane  in  seconds,  and  drops 
slowly  by  parachute.  Its  impact  on  the 
ground  or  water  is  eased  by  inflated  cushions 
on  the  bottom  of  the  module. 

On  the  five  occasions  when  the  module  has 
been  used  to  save  the  crew — once  in  com- 
bat— not  one  pilot  has  suffered  any  injuries, 
the  airmen  report. 

Up  to  now.  11  of  the  Air  Force  P-llls  have 
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crashed.  Including  the  three  In  Southeaat 
Aala.  This  U  after  7,767  flights,  totaling  17.000 
hours,  by  103  aircraft 

The  pilots  Insist  ih»t  this  record,  widely 
publicized.  Is  better  than  that  of  other  AP 
planes  In  use  In  Vleti  lam. 

After  5,000  hours  (if  flying  time,  Air  Force 
figures  show  that  ths  P-111  had  fewer  accl- 
denu  than  did  any  other  AP  Jet  fighter  at 
that  stage. 

After  10,000  hours  (if  flying,  the  swlng-wlng 
plane  was  sUU  the  bust  of  the  lot.  And  when 
It  passed  15,000  ho^rs,  the  F-111  was  tied 
with  the  P-4  plane  At  10  crashes  each — but 
even  then  no  plane  had  a  lower  crash  record. 

During  this  period,  moreover,  the  new  air- 
craft proved  that  It  could  carry  twice  the 
bomb  load  for  twice  tQe  distance  of  any  other 
Air  Force  flghter-bc  mber — and  deliver  Its 
bombs  with  four  times  the  accuracy. 

When  calculated  br  the  complex  formulas 
of  bombing  plannem,  the  proponents  here 
say.  the  "effective  ccwf  of  the  P-IU  was 
foiind  to  be  about  bne  third  that  of  any 
other  fighter-bomber  in  combat. 

Here  is  why: 

To  guarantee  the  6  estructlon  of  such  tar- 
get* as  vl«a2  bridges,  up  to  48  P-lOSs  were 
dispatched- to  do  the  Job  In  North  Vietnam. 
But  because  of  its  all-weather  and  round- 
the-clock  capabilities  plus  its  high  accuracy, 
otUy  one  F-lll  was  nueded  for  a  similar  mis- 
sion. 

In  addition,  the  P-  105s  would  have  to  be 
refueled  in  the  air  Iiy  about  four  tankers, 
from  their  bases  in  Tl  lalland.  And  one  or  two 
electronlc-countermef  sure  aircraft  would 
precede  the  mission  io  confuse  the  enemy's 
ground  radar  Nelthei  procedvire  was  needed 
by  the  single  P-!ll.  with  Ita  longer  range 
and  ground-hugging  ibUlty. 

Also,  from  four  to  eight  P-4  Jet  fighters 
would  normally  accoiipany  the  bomb-laden 
P-lOSs,  to  ward  off  t^e  threat  of  attack  by 
North  Vietnam's  MIO  fighters.  None  were 
needed  to  giiard  the  P+111. 

This  difference  In  tie  number  of  required 
planes  per  target  in  'Vietnam,  the  pilots  say, 
makes  the  P-Ul  relatively  cheap  to  xiae  in 
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to  be  "cost-effective."  Here  In  the  Nevada 
desert,  the  pilots  who  flew  the  plane  In  com- 
bat hope  their  views  will  get  careful  con- 
sideration. 


KAPPEL  COMMISSION  CLAIM  ON 
POST  OFFICE  DEFICIT  IS  CHAL- 
LENGED 


combat  They  estimat( 


of  P-lOSs.  A-73  and  F-4s  in  Vietnam  is  four 
times  as  costly  as  the  number  of  F-llla  that 
would  be  needed  to  replace  it — despite  the 
Initial  cost  of  the  P-ll  I. 


th0 


plaiie 


perce  at 


POSSIBILITIES 

As  these  combat 
Air  Force  plane  would 
in  Europe. 

The  P-lll's  low 
runs,  for  one  thing, 
advantage  against 
fenses  and  more 
In  Europe. 

The  swlng-wing  . 
add.  would  permit  F- 
as  Britain  to  fly  deep 
txim  without  refueling 

And  the  all-weather 
aircraft  Is  said  to  be  ^ 
Europe,   where  presen 
be  used  only  20 
to  darkness  or  to  bad 
time. 

If  the  Air  Force 
comes  available  In 
to   station   many   of 
Germany  and  Britain. 
I)enetrating  deep   into 
bombs  In  the  event  of 

For  emergency 
Europe,  reinforcements 
the  U.S.   In   a   hurry, 
fueling  in  the  air. 

But  the  decision  on 
new  P-iii   will  be  a 
Force  power  in  the 
a  stopgap  plane  unUl 
gotten  Into  pr(5ductlon, 

In  the  end,  the  Nlxoa 
have  to  decide  whether 
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ve|terans  see  It,  the  new 
be  even  more  effective 


-levdl,  supersonic  bombing 

c^iuld  be  used  to  better 

advanced  radar  de- 

efle(^tive  Interceptor  force 


that  the  present  force 


s  longer  range,  they 
lis  based  as  far  away 
into  Russia,  and  re- 


capablllty  of  the  new 

p^tlcularly  valuable  for 

fighter-bombers  can 

of  the  time  owing 

lying  weather  In  day- 


version  of  the  P-lll  be- 
qua  ntlty.  the  plan  now  Is 
t^iese   aircraft   in   West 
with  the  mission  of 
Russia  with  nuclear 

strength  at  Allied  bases  In 
would  be  ferried  from 
without  need  for  re- 


V  hether  the  Air  FV)rce's 

mainstay  of  U.S.  Air 

con  ling  decade,  or  merely 

newer  models  can  be 

is  still  hanging  fire. 

Administration  will 

the  P-lll  has  proven 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  30.  1969 

Mr.    FULTON    of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  John  Cramer  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  29,  1969,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
Kappel  Commission  Claim  on  Post  Office 
Deficit  Is  Challenged 
(By  John  Cramer) 
Postal  employe  leaders  continue  to  ham- 
mer away  at  the  LBJ-Indorsed  Kappel  Com- 
mission proposal  that  the  postal  service  be 
turned  over  to  a  self-supporting  public  cor- 
poration. 

Thus,  APL-CIO  Letter  Carrier  President 
James  H.  Rademacher,  editorializing  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  carrier  magazine,  chal- 
lenges, as  "most  disturbing",  the  Kappel  con- 
tention that  a  corporation  could  eliminate 
the  billion  dollar  postal  deficit. 

"It  is  disturbing",  he  writes,  "because  It's 
untrue." 

In  support  of  his  contention,  he  Invokes  no 
less  an  authority  than  Maurice  Stans,  ex- 
deputy  postmaster  general,  ex- budget  direc- 
tor, and  now  commerce  secretary  In  the  new 
administration. 

Says  Mr.  Rademacher: 

"The  annual  report  of  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral for  fiscal  year  1966  describes  how  the 
postal  dollar  is  spent. 

"Out  of  every  dollar.  80.2  cents  goes  for 
wages.  The  only  way  money  can  be  saved  In 
this  area  is  to  reduce  wages  (an  unthinkable 
alternative)  or  to  reduce  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel (an  equally  unthinkable  alternative 
under  present  conditions). 

"Another  12.8  cents  goes  for  transporta- 
tions. These  are  fixed  costs  which  are  not 
totally,  or  even  primarily  under  the  control 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

"The  Kappel  people  claim  they  can  save  30 
per  cent  of  these  costs  In  the  next  five  years. 
This  must  be  quite  a  rude  shock  to  the  rail- 
roads, airlines  and  truckers  who  seem  to  ex- 
pect a  cost  trend  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. .  .  . 

"Still  another  4.7  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
goes  for  rents,  communications,  utilities, 
supplies,  printing  and  Incidentals.  Here 
again,  the  Post  Office  Department  does  not 
have  much  control  over  these  costs.  Many  of 
the  costs,  Indeed,  are  committed  well  In  ad- 
vance, and  cannot  be  reduced. 

"These  virtually  irreducible  costs  amount 
to  97.7  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the  Post 
Office  is  now  spending.  The  other  2.3  cents 
goes  for  the  capital  program  and  research. 
(Only  three-tentliB  of  a  cent  for  research,  a 
grotesquely  Inaccurate  figure. 

"It  Is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  there 
Is  no  way  that  a  billion  dollars  a  year  can  be 
'saved'  .  .  .  obvious  that  the  only  ways  the 
Postal  Corporation  could  eUminate  the  bil- 
lion dollar  'deficit'  would  be  thru:  (1)  keep- 
ing wages  at  a  bare  minimum;  (2)  reducing 
services  and  thereby  reducing  payrolls;  (3) 
raising  postage  rates  out  of  sight." 

SEES  reversal 

Mr.  Rademacher  notes  that  Secretary  Stans 
recently  endorsed  the  Kappel  proposals,  but 
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finds  this  "curious,  because,  In  1964,  when 
Mr.  Stans  was  deputy  postmaster  general,  he 
believed  Just  the  opposite." 

In  that  year,  Mr.  Stans  wrote  a  book  which, 
among  other  things,  chaUenged  a  published 
claim  that  the  Post  Office  could  save  "hun- 
dreds of  millions." 

The  book  analyzed  the  $2,760  million  post- 
al budget  for  1963  .  .  .  found  $1,993  mlUlon 
spent  for  salaries  .  .  .  $565  million  for  trans- 
portation .  .  .  only  $202  million  "within  the 
control  of  management"  .  .  .  and  little 
chance  for  savings  even  there. 

Mr.  Rademacher  continues: 

"As  an  example  of  the  unrealistic  thinking 
of  the  Kappel  people,  we  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  estimate  that  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  city  delivery  can  be  saved  'partly 
thru  mechanization  and  partly  thru  better 
methods'  in  the  sorting  book-keeping  that 
letter  carriers  must  perform. 

"Anybody  who  feels  that  the  enormous  sav- 
ing can  be  achieved  in  these  relatively  minor 
areas  of  a  letter  carrier's  activities,  simply 
does  not  understand  much  about  what  goes 
on  in  a  Post  Office." 

The  "fatal  flaw"  in  the  Kappel  report,  he 
concludes,  is  that  "it  was  compiled  by  people 
who  have  very  little,  if  any,  practical  ex- 
perience of  postal  operations." 


McNAMARA'S  MAGINOT  LINE  A 
COSTLY  FIASCO 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  silent  testaments  to  Robert 
McNamara's  unsuccessful  term  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  the  costly,  aban- 
doned "maglnot  line"  which  was  to  have 
spanned  the  bloody  demilitarized  zone. 
This  $2  billion  brainstorm  of  the  former 
Defense  Secretary,  like  so  many  of  his 
other  unfortunate  projects,  has  proven 
a  dismal  failure. 

In  a  recent  article  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  appearing  in  the  De- 
cember 15  issue  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  Col.  R.  D.  Heinl.  Jr.,  has  told  the 
whole  story  of  this  wasteful  blunder.  Be- 
cause of  its  importance,  I  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

McNamara  Line  Is  Big  Failure — $2  Billion 

Venture  in  Vietnam  Doesn't  Do  the  Job 
(ByCol.  R.  D.  Helnl,  Jr.) 

Saigon. — By  long  odds  the  most  Impaasable 
barrier  In  the  controversial  McNamara  Line 
across  the  DMZ  is  the  tight  barrier  of  em- 
barrassed silence  that  envelops  this  $2  bil- 
lion scheme. 

The  qiackest  way  to  get  a  general  to  clam 
up  in  Vietnam  is  to  say,  "General,  can  you 
tell  me  about  the  McNamara  line?" 

Supposedly  sired  In  early  1967  by  then 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  him- 
self (but  also  pressed  hard,  in  the  face  of 
\manlmous  military  objections,  by  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Paul  Nltze) ,  the  McNamara 
Line  was  to  be  an  electronic  and  infra-red 
detection  belt  of  sensors,  sniffers,  wire  and 
guardposts  stretching  from  the  South  China 
Sea  to  Laos,  and  ultimately  across  Laos  to 
Thailand. 

The  concept  of  this  great  wall  of  gadgets 
was  that  it  was  to  reveal  and  record  North 
Vietnamese  line-crossing  through  the  DMZ 
as  the  Communists  struggled  over  a  600- 
meter  defoliated  belt  strung  with  barbed  wire 
and  "German  tape"  (  fiendish  mile-long  strips 
of  double  edge  razor- blade). 
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Behind  these  obstacles,  a  flxed  chain  of 
defense  posts  such  as  Con  Thlen  and  Khe 
Sahn — "Little  Alamos,"  somebody  caUed 
them — was  to  stop  anybcxly  who  made  It 
through  the  barrier  belt. 

nitze  can't  understand 
With  Inarticulate  stubbornness  the  generals 
bucked  the  project  from  the  first.  Patiently 
citing  the  Chinese  Wall  and  the  Maglnot 
Line,  they  tried  to  explain  that  no  flxed  bar- 
rier In  the  history  of  war  had  ever  stopped 
an  Invader. 

When  one  senior  staff  officer  In  the  Penta- 
gon repeated  this  to  Nltze,  that  sharp- 
tongued  intellectual,  more  used  to  explain- 
ing than  being  explained  to,  burst  out,  "I 
Just  don't  understand  you  military  people. 
What  harm  can  It  do?" 

Nltze's  question  probably  reflects  Just 
about  the  extent  of  critical  examination  the 
project  ever  received. 

In  the  Pentagon  a  $1,500  proposal  from 
people  in  uniform  gets  ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  systems  analysis,  qualification, 
social-scientific  evaluation,  and  four  years' 
program  definition  before  approval. 


If  the  McNamara  line  concept — which  so 
far  has  cost  at  least  $2  billion — ever  fell  un- 
der Alain  Enthoven's  basilisk  eye,  nobody  will 
admit  it. 

Apparently  when  hunches  originate  with- 
in the  Pentagon's  civilian  oligarchy,  they  are 
Immune  to  the  exasperating  scrutiny  of  the 
statisticians  and  economists  who  In  the 
sacred  name  of  cost-effectiveness  have  put 
old-fashioned  oil-fuel  engines  into  new 
super-carriers,  have  frustrated  the  authentic 
genius  of  Admiral  Rlckover,  and  have  built 
white-elephant  aircraft  like  the  F-lll. 
COST  unimportant 

"Forget  the  cost,  General  I"  was  the  abrupt 
civilian  cut-off  received  by  one  senior  officer 
who  in  seven  years  under  McNamara's  tight 
fist  had  learned  to  worry  about  little  else. 

So  the  d(Jzers  and  harrows  of  the  engineer 
battalions  were  put  to  work — under  steady 
Communist  fire,  inflicting  costs  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  forget — to  clear  six  miles 
from  the  sea  of  Con  Thlen. 

"Ranch-hand"  aircraft,  which  have  fruit- 
lessly tried  to  defoliate  some  of  the  world's 
wettest  and  lushest  Jungle,  sprayed  the  strip. 


and  the  troops  patiently  set  in  the  electronic 
sniffers  and  sensors. 

During  the  past  year,  although  the  sniffers 
have  registered  the  pungent  smells  of  many 
hundreds  of  stray  water  buffalo,  the  detec- 
tion system  has  proved  less  sensitive  lo  at 
least  four  North  Vietnamese  regiments  and 
their  vehicles. 

And  finally,  about  the  time  that  Clark  Clif- 
ford replaced  obstinate  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
work  on  the  barrier  stopped — very  quietly. 

Today,  from  the  air,  you  can  see  the  sword- 
grass  thriving  on  the  defoliants.  Also  from  the 
air  you  can  see  acres  of  dumps  containing 
unused  German  tape,  prefabricated  bunkers, 
and  many  large  crates  of  gadgets — deteriorat- 
ing expensively  In  the  monsoon  rains. 

Whenever  anyone  asks  about  the  Mc- 
Namara Line  he  Is  greeted  with  tlght-llpped 
official  silence.  "We  can't  talk  about  it — not 
at  all,"  one  general  told  me. 

His  caution  Is  understandable.  If  he  were 
to  discuss  the  McNamara  Line  with  a  re- 
porter. It  would  be  worth  his  next  star. 
Civilian  supremacy  over  the  military  has 
never  been  more  effective  than  in  its  ability 
to  cover  up  a  $2  billion  civilian  blunder. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Reverend  Robert  W.  Galloway, 
pastor,  Towson  Presbyterian  Church, 
Towson,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Gracious  God,  our  Father,  in  humility 
and  with  grateful  hearts,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  blessings  which  we  have  known 
at  Thy  hand.  Thou  hast  taught  us  life's 
proper  attitudes  Jind  postures.  We  recite 
our  lines  on  cue  and  the  ritual  contin- 
ues. Yet  within  Thy  grace,  there  is  love, 
there  is  laughter,  there  is  music,  and  Thy 
gifts  and  inspiration  have  lifted  us  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation  to  moments  of 
glory.  Lead  us  then,  O  Father,  that  we 
may  continue  in  faith — that  there  may 
be  the  miracle  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
in  every  heart.  Let  our  purpose  be  high 
and  in  keeping  with  Thy  holy  will. 

Give  Thy  servants  Thy  blessing,  O 
Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT <H.  DOC  NO.  91-70) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29, 1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  January  30,  1969,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

New  times  call  for  new  ideas  and  fresh 
approaches.  To  meet  the  needs  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  to  achieve  a  new  level 
of  efficiency,  the  Executive  Branch  re- 
quires flexibility  in  Its  organization. 

Government  organization  is  created  to 
serve,  not  to  exist;  as  functions  change, 
the  organization  must  be  ready  to  adapt 
itself  to  those  changes. 

Ever  since  the  Economy  Act  of  1932, 
the  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 


of  the  President  to  modernize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continually.  During 
most  of  that  time,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  President  the  authority  to  reor- 
ganize the  Executive  Branch. 

The  current  reorganization  statute — 
Chapter  9  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code — is  derived  from  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949.  That  law  places  upon 
the  President  a  permanent  responsibil- 
ity "from  time  to  time  to  examine  the 
organization  of  all  agencies"  and  "to 
determine  what  changes  therein  are  nec- 
essary" to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  statute.  Those  purposes  include  pro- 
moting the  better  execution  of  the  laws, 
cutting  expenditures,  increasing  effi- 
ciency in  Government  operations,  abol- 
ishing unnecessary  agencies  and  elimi- 
nating duplication  of  effort.  The  law  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  transmit  re- 
organization plans  to  the  Congress  to 
make  the  changes  he  considers  neces- 
sary. 

Unfortunately,  the  authority  to  trans- 
mit such  plans  expired  on  December  31, 
1968.  The  President  cannot,  therefore, 
now  fulfill  his  reorganization  respon- 
sibilities. He  is  severely  limited  in  his 
ability  to  organize  and  manage  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  in  a  manner  responsive 
to  new  needs. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Congress 
promptly  enact  legislation  to  extend  for 
at  least  two  years  the  President's  au- 
thority to  transmit  reorganization  plans. 
This  time-tested  reorganization  pro- 
cedure is  not  only  a  means  for  curtailing 
ineffective  and  uneconomical  Govern- 
ment operations,  but  it  also  provides  a 
climate  that  enables  good  managers  to 
manage  well. 

Under  the  procedure,  reorganization 
plans  are  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  and  generally  take  effect  after 
60  days  unless  either  House  passes  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  during  that 
time.  In  this  way  the  President  may 
initiate  improvements,  and  the  Congress 
retains  the  power  of  review. 

This  cooperative  executive-legislative 
approach  to  reorganization  has  shown 


itself  to  be  sensible  and  effective  for 
more  than  three  decades,  regardless  of 
party  alignments.  It  is  more  efficient 
than  the  alternative  of  passing  specific 
legislation  to  achieve  each  organizational 
change.  The  cooperative  approach  is 
tested;  it  is  responsive;  it  works. 

Reorganization  authority  is  the  tool 
a  President  needs  to  shape  his  Admin- 
istration to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the 
times,  and  I  urgently  request  its  exten- 
sion. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  January  30, 1969. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Janupry  29,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  oiidered. 
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TRANSACn 
MORNINi 


Np 


OP    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELi).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
morning  hoinr,  statements  In  connection 
with  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  intend  to  object — as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  woull  not  change  the  rule 
with  respect  to  the  morning  hour  where- 
by a  resolution  would  be  automatically 
handed  down  aft(  r  the  transaction  of 
routine  byslness  w:  th  the  3 -minute  limi- 
tation. '. , 

Mr.  MANSFIEI^D.  That  is  correct.  I 
had  hoped  the  Senator  would  receive 
some  Information  about  that  before  I 
made  my  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  change  the  ruld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  wn.IJAMSl  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  VICE  PREaiDEJrr.  Without  ob 
jectioh,  it  is  so  orpered 


SENATE  RESOLUItION  11  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUT^N  12  PLACED  UN- 
DER "SUBJECUS  ON  THE  TABLE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conserJt  that  Order  No.  1, 
Senate  Resolution  111,  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 12.  which  are  contained  under 
"Resolutions  and  Motions  Over,  Under 
the  Rule."  be  placed  under  the  heading 
"Subjects   on   the   Table.'" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELIl.  May  I  say,  for  the 
Information  of  the  1  Senate,  that  the  plac- 
ing of  these  matter^  in  this  position  does 
not  prevent  the  bringing  up  of  these  res- 
olutions at  any  tiiqe  if  any  Senator  de- 
sires to  do  so. 


EXECUTR'E  SESSION 


sess  ion 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent 
into  executive 
nominations  on  the 

There  being  no 
proceeded  to  the 
tive  business. 

The  VICE 
tions  on  the  Execu  ive 
stated. 


PRESIDENT 


DEPARTMENT 


read 


The  bill  clerk 
Rocco  C.  Siciliano 
Under  Secretary  of 

The  VICE 
jectlon,  the  nomination 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  Senate  go 

to   consider   the 

Executive  Calendar. 

(Objection,  the  Senate 

cohsideration  of  execu- 


The  nomlna- 
Calendar  will  be 


OF  COMMERCE 


PRESIDENT 


the  nomination  of 
of  California,  to  be 
Commerce. 

Without  ob- 
is confirmed. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
804(b),  Public  Law  90-351,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  St.  Onge  of  Connect- 
icut, Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLocH  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Poff  of  Vir- 
ginia as  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and 
Electronic  Surveillance,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3(b>,  Public  Law  88-606,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Baring  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Saylor  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Kyl  of  Iowa  as  members 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  l(aJ,  Public  Law  90-70,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Moss  of  California.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Brotzman  of 
Colorado  as  members  of  the  Golden 
Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Commis- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  6968(a) ,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Stratton  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lipscomb  of  California,  and  Mr.  Morton 
of  Maryland  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  15  United  States  Code  1024<a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Patman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bolling  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Boggs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Reuss  of  Wis- 
consin, Mrs.  Griffiths  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Widnall 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Brock  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Con- 
ABLK  of  New  York  as  members  of  the 


Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2(a),  Public  Law  89-801,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Poff  of  Virginia  as 
members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301,  Public  Law  89-81,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Edmondson 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Giaimo  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Battin  of  Montana  as  members  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Coinage,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1(a),  Public  Law  89-187,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Zablocki  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Ruppe 
of  Michigan  as  members  of  the  Father 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  United  States  Code  4355(a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Natcher,  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  McKneally, 
of  New  York,  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46 
United  States  Code  1126c,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Carey,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Weicker,  of  Connecticut,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  14  United  States  Code  194(a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  St.  Onge,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Meskill,  of  Con- 
necticut, as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  9355(a),  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Flynt,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Minshall,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Brotzman,  of  Colorado,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
section  2(a),  Public  Law  85-874,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Wright  of  Texas,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  as  members  ex  ofiQcio  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5.  Public  Law  420,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Zwach 
of  Minnesota  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 
The   message   further   informed   the 
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Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  20  United  States  Code  42,  43,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Mahon  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kirwan  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Bow  of  Ohio  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, on  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
RzpoBT  ON  Operations  Under  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pureuemt  to  law,  a  report  on 
operations   under   the   Pood   Stamp   Act   of 
1964,  for  calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
REPORT  OF  Farm  Credit  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  35th  annual  report  of  the 
Administration,   for    the    fiscal    year    ended 
June  30,   1968    (with   an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  (Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

REPORT    OK    Secretary    of    Acricultubb    on 
Surplus  Commodities 
A  le*ter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit    Corporation    and    the    expansion    of 
markets  for  surplus  agrlcultriral  commodi- 
ties (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 

Cebttficates 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificates  for  the  calendar  year 
1968;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Regttlation  of  Depreciation 

Accounting  of  Air  Cabsiebs 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  deprecia- 
tion accoiuitlng  of  air  carriers  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report   of  Activities  Under  the  Pad 

Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Department 
vmder  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(with  accompanying  report  and  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co. 
A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rejKDrt  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  company  as  of  December  31,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colxunbia. 

IMPROVINO  the  Financial  ErrECTTVENESS  of 
THE  Congress 

A  letter  from  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  paper  en- 
titled "Improving  the  Financial  Effectiveness 
of  the  Congress"  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract,  Lake  Meao 

National   Recreation   Area.   Arizona   and 

Nevada 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  concession 
contract  for  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Arizona  and  Nevada  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  op  Bonneville  Power  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  (vrtth  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Progress  in  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Air  Pollution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitUng,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  second  report  of  the  Department 
on  progress  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Resolution  527  (6-S) 
"A  resolution  relative  to  expressing  to  the 
national  administration  the  wllUngnesfi  of 
the  people  of  Guam  to  welcome  and  sup- 
port the  relocation  of  military  facilities 
from  Okinawa  to  Guam  and  the  other  Is- 
lands of  the  Marianas 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas.  It  Is  clear  that  the  American 
military  bases  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  are 
living  on  borrowed  time,  the  recent  elections 
in  Okinawa  of  a  Chief  Executive  and  Mayor 
of  Naha  both  dedicated  to  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  American  bases  demonstrating 
unequlvocably  the  objection  of  the  people  of 
Okinawa  to  the  American  preBence,  despite 
the  undoubted  economic  benefits  they  obtain 
from  these  bases;  and 

"Whereas,  "Newsweek"  magazine  and  other 
news  media  have  reported  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  surveyed  Guam  and 
some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Marianas 
as  a  possible  replacement  area  for  the  Amer- 
ican facilities  in  Okinawa  should  they  have 
to  be  removed;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Island  of  Guam  has  long 
been  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  American 
defense  bases  in  the  Pacific,  and,  far  from 
opposing  this  function,  the  people  of  Guam 
have  welcomed  enthusiastically  the  military 
forces  and  faciUtles  located  here,  many 
thousands  working  on  the  bases  and  a  large 
number  of  the  military  and  other  Federal 
forces  here  becoming  Integrated  Into  the 
local  community,  the  relationship  between 
the  civilian  and  military  spheres  being  ex- 
tremely warm  and  cordial:  and 

"Whereas,  in  addition  the  people  of  Guam 
are  intensely  patriotic,  as  evidenced  by  their 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  American 
cause  during  the  Second  World  War  when 
the  island  was  the  only  populated  part  of 
America  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and.  more 
recently,  by  the  admirable  history  of  their 
young  men  serving  in  Vietnam  where  the 
territory  of  Guam  has  suffered,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  highest  casualties  of  .-iny 
American  community,  being  six  times  the 
national  average,  and  thus,  the  people  of 
Guam  In  reviewing  the  question  of  absorbing 
more  military  bases  look  first  to  determine 
whether  the  security  of  America  is  benefited 
thereby;  and 

"Whereas,  Guam  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  local  desire  to  break  the  close 
relationship  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
its  most  distant  territory,  the  unanimous  de- 


sire being  in  the  other  direction,  to  build 
ever  closer  bonds  and  become  more  and  more 
Integrated  with  the  mainland  United  States, 
and,  therefore  in  the  event  the  Okinawa  mili- 
tary facilities  are  moved  to  Guam,  our  De- 
fense officials  need  never  concern  themselves 
whether  because  of  local  reaction  they  would 
have  to  be  moved  once  more;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  territory  of  Guam 
cannot  speak  for  the  other  islands  of  the 
Marianas,  which  make  up  the  Marianas  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  nevertheless  these  islands 
are  inhabited  by  people  who  speak  the  same 
language  and  are  of  the  same  culture,  re- 
ligion, and  ancestry  as  the  people  of  Guam, 
and  there  has  been  an  ever-Increasing  de- 
mand both  In  Guam  and  In  remaining 
Islands  of  the  Marianas  for  reintegration  of 
these  islands  of  common  history,  economy, 
and  culture  within  the  governmental  frame- 
work of  the  territory  of  Guam,  and,  there- 
fore the  people  of  Guam  are  certain  that 
their  cousins  In  the  remaining  Islands  in  the 
Marianas  would  also  welcome  and  support 
any  American  defense  activities  moved  to 
these  Islands  from  Okinawa;  now  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  express  to  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  particular  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  willingness  of  the 
territory  of  Guam  to  welcome  and  support 
any  movement  of  defense  facilities  from 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  Guam  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Marianas;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the 
same  be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Com- 
mandant. United  States  Marine  Corps,  to 
the  Chairmen,  United  States  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  the  Chairmen.  United  States 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  to  Guam's  Washington  Rep- 
resentative, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 
"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  16th 
day  of  December,  1968. 

"F.    T.    Ramirez, 
"Legislative  Secretary. 
"J.    C.    Arriola, 

"Speaker.' 
A  petition  from  the  Okinawa  Cities, 
Towns  &  Villages  Association,  praying  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  B-52  strategic 
bombers  from  Okinawa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  i>etltlon  from  the  Okinawa  Cities. 
Towns  &  Villages  Association,  praying  for 
the  early  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  510(6-S) 
"A  resolution  relative  to  expressing  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Guam  for  the  enactment  of  the  "Guam 
Development  Fund  Act  of  1968' 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  on  October  17,  1968,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  signed  Public  Law  90-601  of 
the  90th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
public  law  Is  the  'Guam  Development  Fund 
Act  of  1968,'  a  measure  designed  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  Guam  by  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  to 
be  used  In  furthering  such  development;  and 
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"Whereas,  th«  I^norable  Hugh  Carey, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representaitives,  reported  out  the 
proposal  on  Septemh(Br  26.  1968,  and  recom- 
mended passage  of  t^ie  Act,  noting  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  ,s  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Guam  through  the 
establishment  of  a  capital  loan  and  guaran- 
tee fund  to  encourage  the  development  of 
private  enterprise  and  Industry  on  Guam, 
the  House  Committed  further  reporting  that 
neither  the  governnient  of  Guam  nor  the 
local  financial  Institutions  have  been  able 
to  provide  adequate  nvestment  capital,  the 
unavailability  of  this  capital  being  a  major 
restraint  In  the  long  range  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  territcry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  have  long 
been  attempting  to  develop  an  economy  in- 
dependent of  defense  expenditures,  a  matter 
over  which  they  havs  no  control,  and  the 
Congress  has  both  be(  n  conscious  of  this  de- 
sire and  extremely  he.pful  In  developing  the 
overall  economic  plar  needed  for  such  long 
range  development,  the  Guam  Rehabilitation 
Act  (Public;  88-170)  hiving  provided  the  ter- 
ritory wltli"sn  economic  development  plan, 
which  plaa-TJOted  the  need  for  the  long  term 
Investment  capital  as  Is  now  made  available 
by  the  Guam  Development  Fund  Act  of  1968, 
the  people  of  Guam  tl:  ereby  again  witnessing 
not  only  the  concern  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  have  foi  the  territory  of  Guam 
but  their  willingness  ,o  take  effective  action 
to  solve  the  territory'!  problems;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  t  ehalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  express  to  the  jiresident  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  S  ;ates  the  warm  appre- 
ciation and  deep  gratl  ;ude  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  for  the  enactment  of 
the  "Guam  Developmint  Fund  Act  of  1968," 
a  measure  that  promis  >s  to  make  possible  the 
long  range  development  of  a  viable  Guam 
economy  Independent  of  defense  spending, 
a  goal  long  sought  by  the  people  of  Guam 
and  now  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of 
the  Federal  government; 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  of  (he  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chi  irmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senate 
and  House,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Senate  and  House,  to  Guam's  Wash- 
ington Representative,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  1968. 

"T.  T.  Rami&zz, 
"Ligislative  Secretary. 
'J.  C.  Akriola. 

"Speaker." 

"RESOLtmoN  Ko.  511  (6-S) 
"A  resolution  relative  U  i  expressing  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  people  of  Guam  to 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  those  pther  Federal  officials 
who  assisted  in  the  fcnactment  of  the  re- 
cent amendment  to  the  Guam  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  increasing  tt  e  authorized  expend- 
iture thereunder  by  $;  10,000,000 
"Be  it  resolved  by  tile  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  following  the  devastating  ty- 
phoons of  1962  and  1963  which  so  badly 
ravaged  the  territory  ol  Guam,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  et  acted  the  Guam  Re- 
habilitation Act.  which  among  other  things, 
authorized  the  appropilatlon  of  $45,000,000 
to  assist  in  rehabilitating  the  public  facili- 
ties of  the  territory;  and 
"Whereas,  as  a  dlrecl   result  of  this  legis- 


lation and  the  grants  and  loans  made  there- 
under, the  territory  has  undergone  a  remark- 
able development,  which  Is  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  basic  Improvement  in  the  capital 
plant  of  the  territory  than  in  merely  re- 
habilitating the  territory  back  to  pre- 
typhoon  conditions,  the  Guam  that  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  this  Federal  money 
being  much  finer  and  much  more  solid  than 
the  rather  ramshackle  Island  so  badly  torn 
up  by  the  great  storms,  the  temporary 
quonsets  destroyed  by  the  winds  being  re- 
placed with  permanent  reinforced  concrete 
buildings;  and 

"Whereas,  among  the  many  projects  made 
possible  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  are  the 
island-wide  sewer  system  now  underway,  the 
new  Commercial  Port  almost  completed,  the 
civilian  air  terminal,  a  nximber  of  brand  new 
elementary  and  secondary  public  schools,  the 
substantial  additions  to  the  local  water  sys- 
tem, and  the  funding  of  the  urban  renewal 
projects  for  the  typhoon-devastated  villages 
of  Slnajana  and  Yona,  all  of  which  projects 
have  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Guam,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, and  have  helped  to  create  the  basic 
capital  underpinnings  Guam  needs  to  become 
a  modern  AJnerlcan  community  and  the 
Showcase  of  Democracy  in  the  Far  East;  and 
"Whereas,  the  projects  originally  envi- 
sioned at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act  could  not  all  be  completed  under  the 
original  celling  of  funds  available  since  in 
many  instances  the  expenses  of  construc- 
tion Increased  to  the  point  that  the  budget 
would  no  longer  cover  all  of  the  projects,  and. 
in  addition.  It  became  clear  that  certain 
other  projects  of  a  capital  nature  were  ab- 
solutely vital  to  complete  the  necessary  in- 
frastructure of  the  territory's  public  facil- 
ities; and 

"Whereas,     responding     to     these     needs, 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  working  In  conjunction 
with   executive   branch  officials  in   the   De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Office  of  the 
Budget,   drafted   legislation   to  Increase   the 
authorized   appropriation    limitation    under 
the    Guam    Rehabilitation    Act    from    *45,- 
000.000    to    $75,000,000,    an    enormous    In- 
crease and  one  that  puts  all  of  the  needed 
capital    projects    within   the    means    of    the 
territorial  government,  which  legislation  re- 
ceived   early    and    favorable    consideration 
from  the  appropriate  committees   and  sub- 
committees   of    the    Congress,    was    acted 
favorably  upon   by   the   Senate   and   House, 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  President  John- 
son, the  90th  Congress  and  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration     thus      demonstrating      once 
again  that  Insofar  as  the  territory  of  Guam 
is  concerned  no  other  Congress  and  no  other 
Administration    has    done    so    much,    and 
thereby   refuting   for   all   time   the   baseless 
charge  of  American  exploitation  of  Its  off- 
Island  dependencies,  quite  the  contrary  be- 
ing shown  to  be  true,  the  $75,000,000  being 
made  available  under  the  Guam  Rehabilita- 
tion  Act,    as    recently   amended,    being    an 
unequaled   and   unprecedented   example   of 
American  generosity  to  a  tiny  and  distant 
community  for  which  It  Is  responsible;  and 
"Whereas,    It   is   Impossible   to  single   out 
any  one  Individual  or  official  In  Washington 
as  being  most  responsible  for  this  so  vitally 
needed  legislation,  all  those  Federal  officers 
having   any   Jurisdiction   over   the   question 
cooperaUng    enthusiastically    and    efficiently 
to  coordinate   the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation in  a  remarkably  short  time,  thereby 
winning  the  gratitude  and  earning  the  com- 
mendation   of    the    people    of    Guam;    now 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  express  deep  gratitude  and  sincere 
commendation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


and  to  all  those  Federal  officials  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Guam  Rehabilitation  Act  increasing  the 
funds  authorized  thereunder  by  $30, 000,000; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senate 
and  House,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Sen- 
ate and  House,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Budget, 
to  Guma's  Washington  Representative,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  1968. 

"F.  T.  Ramihkz, 
"Legislative  Secretary. 

"J.    C.   ASRIOLA. 

"Speaker." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  5 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Utah  memorializing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  to  the  public 
domain  certain  lands  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  for  national  monu- 
ment purposes 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah : 

"Whereas,  the  Immediate  past  President 
of  the  United  States  In  the  final  hours  of  his 
administration  withdrew  approximately  264,- 
000  acres  of  public  lands  and  included  them 
In  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ments without  any  opportunity  for  proper 
hearing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  area  withdrawn  is  known 
to  contain  valuable  minerals  and  has  good 
potential  for  the  development  of  substan- 
tial reserves  of  oil,  gas,  uranium  and  other 
minerals  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  200,000  acres  In  the  immediate  area 
are  under  oil  and  gas  lease  and  extensive 
exploration  for  other  minerals  Is  now  being 
conducted:  and 

"Whereas,  the  lands  withdrawn  contain 
large  areas  valuable  for  grazing;   and 

"Whereas,  state  lands  checkerboard  the 
area  of  the  lands  withdrawn,  and  these  state 
lands  are  isolated  by  the  withdrawal;  and 

"Whereas,  the  withdrawal  has  deprived 
the  state  of  Utah,  its  industries  and  people 
of  access  to  valuable  resources  both  in  the 
lands  withdrawn  and  state  lands  affected: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Utah  is  largely  de- 
pendent for  its  economic  growth  upon  the 
multiple  use  of  its  natural  resources. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  that  we 
oppose  the  action  of  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States  in  withdrawing  these 
valuable  lands  without  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  parties  concerned  to  be  heard. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  take  such  action  as  necessary 
to  restore  these  lands  to  the  public  domain, 
so  they  are  available  for  multiple  use  until 
all  Issues  Involving  their  Inclusion  in  na- 
tional monuments  have  been  fully  consid- 
ered." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, Lafourche  Basin  Levee  District, 
Donaldsonvllle.  La.,  praying  for  the  delay  of 
diversion  of  Mississippi  River  water  to  west 
Texas  and  eastern  New  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
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•Resolution  526(6-S) 
"A  resolution  relative  to  congratulating  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  the  Hon- 
orable Spiro  T.  Agnew,  President-Elect  and 
Vice  President-Elect,  upon  their  recent 
election,  and  to  expressing  the  desire  and 
willingness  of  the  people  of  Guam  to  work 
with  the  new  administration 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Wherea.s.  in  the  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States,  the  Republican 
candidates.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  Spiro  T. 
Agnew,  narrowly  defeated  the  Democratic 
candidates  and  thus  returned  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  power  after  eight  years  in  the 
wilderness;  and 

•'Whereas,  although  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Guam  are  supporters  of  the  Dem'^- 
cr.itic  Party  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of 
the  recent  local  election  held  contempo- 
raneously with  the  national  election,  never- 
theless, there  is  an  active  local  Republican 
Party  In  Guam,  and  no  animosity  whatso- 
ever between  the  people  of  Guam  and  the 
national  Republican  Party,  the  people  of 
Guam  being  aware  that  the  many  benefits 
and  privileges  extended  to  them  by  the  na- 
tional administrations,  ranging  from  the 
grant  of  U.S.  citizenship  and  limited  self- 
government  in  1950  up  to  and  Including  the 
recent  enactment  of  the  Elected  Governor- 
ship Act  authorizing  Guam  for  the  first  time 
In  Us  recorded  history  to  elect  its  own  Chief 
Executive,  would  never  have  been  so  ex- 
tended were  it  not  for  the  support  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  Congress,  many  of 
these  benefits  themselves  being  extended  by 
the  Republican  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower  under  whom  Guam's  first  native 
born  Governor  was  appointed;  and 

"Whereas.  It  therefore  behooves  the  people 
of  Guam  to  extend  to  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon 
and  Spiro  T.  Agnew  their  congratulations 
iipon  the  Republican  victory,  their  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  administration,  and 
their  sincere  intention  to  work  together  with 
the  new  administration  in  solving  their  com- 
mon problems:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  warmly  congratulate  the  Honorable 
Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  and  the  Honorable 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  upon  their  election  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
.uid  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  that  this  resolution  do  also  serve 
as  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Guam  and  their  elected  leaders  to  work 
constructively  with  the  new  Republican  ad- 
ministration In  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  Guam  and  the  Nation; 
and  be  It  further 

••Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honor.ible  Richard 
Mllhous  Nixon,  President-elect,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Spiro  T.  Agnew.  Vice  President-Elect, 
,ind  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  16th 
day  of  December.  1968. 

"F.  T.  Ramirez, 
"Legislative  Secretary. 
"J.  C.  Arriola, 

"Speaker." 


Richard  W.  McLaren,  of  Illinois,  to  tw  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General; 

William  H.  Rehnqulst,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General; 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General; 

Johnnie  M.  Walters,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 

Will  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

By  Mr.  SPONG.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Richard  G.  klelndlenst.  of  Arizona,  to  bo 
Deputy  Attorney  General; 

Jerrls  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General; 

CXV 148— Part  2 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  1964  Amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  : 
S.  779.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E. 
Ward;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  781.   A   bill    to    establish    a    temporary 
Commission   to   consider   the   feasibility   of 
meeting  the  military  manpower  requirement 
of  the  Nation  through  a  completely  volun- 
tary system  of  enlistments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.   FoNG,   Mr.  Hruska,   Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.   BtTRDicK.  Mr. 
Ttdings,    Mr.    Dibksen,    Mr.    Scott, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.   Brooke.   Mr.   Byrd   of   Virginia. 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.    DoMiNiCK,    Mr.    Eagleton.    Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Gravel. 
Mr.     Hansen,     Mr.     Hatfield.     Mr. 
iNotTYE.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mag- 
NUsoN.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.   McGovERN,  Mr.   McIntyre.   Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Montoya. 
Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Randolph.    Mr. 
Saxbe.   Mr.   ScHWEtKER,   Mr.   Spark- 
man,   Mr.   Spong,   Mr.   Stevens,   Mr. 
Talmadge.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough.  and 
Mr.  GURNEY )  : 
S.  782.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional   rights    and    to    prevent    unwar- 
ranted    governmental     Invasions     of     their 
privacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remeirks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens;  and 

S.  784.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Hamilton 

Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (lor  himself  and 

Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  785.  A    bill   to   authorize    the   Secretary 

of  Agriculture  to  Indemnify  farmers  whose 

hay  is  contaminated  with  residues  of  eco- 


nomic poLsons;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  grant  all  minerals,  includ- 
ing coal,  oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to 
certain  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S  787.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Slu   Pong 
Chau;  and 

S.  788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlstina  Car- 
men Perez  y  Arellano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  789.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  appropri- 
ation requests  of  certain  regulatory  agencies 
be  transmitted  directly  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Anglo- 
Una  Pllippone; 

S.  791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sezan  Osok- 
tav; 

S.  792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adnan 
Abu  Ghazaleh,  his  wife,  Samlra  Abu  Gha- 
zaleh.  and  his  son.  Samlr  Abu  Ghazaleh: 

S  793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chung 
Ren  Huang; 

S.  794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Thl 
Thu  Cue; 

S.  795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Manuel 
Gomez  Quiroz; 

S.  796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  Sera- 
bla: 

S  797.  A  bill  to  fix  date  of  citizenship  of 
Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948; 

S.  798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclo  Mar- 
tella; 

S.  799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aristldis 
Chrestatos; 

S.  800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
.ind  Elena  Ciatto; 

8.801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertrand 
Cramer;  and 

S.  802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  De  and  Mrs. 
Jose  L.  Cabezon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  803.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Monmouth-Dallas  division, 
Willamette  River  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  804.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  Basin 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  805.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Illinois  Valley  dlrtsion.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  806.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Olalla  division  of  the  Umpqua  proj- 
ect. Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Oregon  at  CoquiUe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  808.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  that  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  numbered  30 
between  Portland  and  Astoria.  Oreg.,  as  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Hlghwavs;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By    Mr.    RIBICOFP    (for    himself   and 

Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 

Inoute,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Magnuson, 

Mr.    MclNTYRE,    Mr,    Mondale,    Mr. 

Muskie,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Tydings)  : 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leadership 

and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing  and 

Implementing  State  programs  for  youth  camp 

safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
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S.  811.  A   bin 
Agrlciilture  and 
of  the  Budget  to 
of  funda  request 


Introduced  the  aliove  bill,  which  appear  \in- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORALE: 
S.  810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Har- 
rison, his  wife  ^grld  Gertrude,  daughter 
Klrsten  Viola,  an(l  son  Martin  Lenz;  to  the 
Committee  on  th#  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  M0NDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BtTRDlcK,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Coofeb, 
Mr.  Eacl|ton,  Mr.  Hastkx,  Mr.  In- 
ouTE,  Ml.  MANsnzu),  Mr.  McOsx, 
Mr.  McdovYSN,  Mr.  Mitcalf,  Mr. 
MnxER,  3/li.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  NELioN,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Proxmd«1  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Yarbo- 
ROUGH,  \^.  YouNO  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  "^otjno  of  Ohio)  : 

require  the  Secretary  of 
ie  Director  of  the  Bureau 
lake  a  separate  accounting 
^d  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  poograms  and  activities  that 
primarily  stablllzf  farm  Income  and  those 
that  prlinarlly  benefit  consumers,  business- 
men, and  the  geqeral  public,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  tommlttee  on  Agrtciilture 
and  Forestry. 

(Set  *he  remarlpB  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
taitroduoed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hea[llng.) 

By  Mr.  MCNDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BtTHDicK,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  MAG^usoN.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McCarth",     Mr.     McGee,    Mr.    Mc- 

GOVERN.   1  Ir.   METCALr,   Mr.   MONTOYA, 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  MnsKiE.  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Proxjiire.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 

Mr.  YouNK  of  North  Dakota)  : 

S.  812.  A  bin   t)  provide  for  the  orderly 

marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  by  the 

producers  thereof    and  for  other  purposes; 

to     the     Comxnltiee     on     Agriculture     and 

Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  3^)76  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heaillng.) 

By  Mr.  SPAIiKMAN: 
S.  813.  A  bill  to  jirovlde  for  continuation  of 
authority   for  regulation  of  exports;    to  the 
Committee  on  Balking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarla  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hi  lading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLSNDER  (by  request)  : 
S.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  a  supplemental 
source  of  credit  to  cooperatives  serving  rural 
people,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  Insured  operating 
loans.  Including  loiins  to  low-Income  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
3. 816.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreeiient  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  to  provlc  e  for  payment  by  handler 
assessments  of  th  s  administrative  costs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  FANIIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett.    Mr.   Cotton,  Mr.   CrmTis. 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Thttrmond,  and 
Mr.  WiLLiAfcis  of  Delaware) : 
3.  817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strike  ballots 
In  certain  cases;  tc  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remark!  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  abcve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MATHIAS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Scott  ind  Mr.  Pono)  : 
S.  818.  A  bill  to    -xtend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  with  r  jspect  to  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  tests  a  nd  devices;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlc  ary. 

( See   the   remarV  s  of  Mr.  Mathias  when 


he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  819.  A  bin  to  exempt  citizens  who  are 
65  years  of  age  or  over  from  paying  entrance, 
admission,  or  user  fees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  820.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  maximum  rate 
of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Government  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

S.  821.  A  bill  to  i>ermlt  negotiation  of  a 
modification  to  a  contract  for  sale  of  cer- 
tain real  property  by  the  United  States  to 
the  city  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

3.  822.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  A.  Q.  Bart- 
lett  Company;  to  the  Conanlttee  on  the  Ju- 
dlcleu-y.  ■' 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  PBOXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.    Williams    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.   Nelson,  Mr.  Magnt7- 
soN,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Yar- 
borough, Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 
S.  823.  A  bin  to  enable  consumers  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  arbitrary,  erroneous, 
and  malicious  credit  Information  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmiee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S.  824.    A    bin   for    the   relief   of   Apostole 
Bourexls;  and 

S.  825.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos  G. 
Kalaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pboxmire,      Mr.      Hart,      and     Mr. 
GRimN)  : 
S.  826.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the    Seney,    Huron    Island,    and    Michigan 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  In  Michi- 
gan, the  Gravel  Island  and  Green  Bay  Na- 
tional  WlldUfe   Refuges  In   Wisconsin,   and 
the  Moosehorn  National  WlldUfe  Refuge  in 
Maine,  as  wilderness;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  827.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Honorato  D. 
Dela  Cruz; 

S.  828.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Anita  Pagala 
Ramos; 

S.  829.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dal  Pao 
Wang;  and 

S.  830.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Corazon  F. 

Mesina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  831.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Kamal  Hadjl- 

Reza-Polvl   and  for  his  famUy,   Razleh  and 

Afshln  Polvl; 

S.  832.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
L.  Domagulng;  and 

S.  833.  A     bUl    for  the    relief    of    Miguel 
Apaza;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  834.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tommy  Kin 
Ip  Leung;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 5.  1962  (76  Stat.  435).  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the 
National  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  836.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Wha  Wang; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  36.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  limitation  of  de- 
bate In  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstielo  when 
he    Introduced    the   above   Joint   resolution 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.J.  Res.  37.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by 
the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.J.  Res.  38.  A    Joint   resolution    proposing 

.  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  in 

Federal  elections  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 

or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  779— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN  CONSTRUC- 
TION AT  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
cMrs.  Smith),  I  introduce,  by  request, 
a  bill  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bUl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  779)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Stennis  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  January  17. 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwstfded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  Installations 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  January 
6,  1969,  advised  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
In  accordance  with  the  program  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  military 
construction  needed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  this  time,  and  would  provide  addi- 
tional authority  to  cover  deficiencies  In  es- 
senrial  construction  previously  authorized. 
Appropriations  In  support  of  this  legislation 
are  provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  FY  1970. 

Titles  I,  II,  ni,  and  IV  of  this  proposal 
would  authorize  $1,737,746,000  In  new  con- 
struction for  requirements  of  the  Active 
Forces,  of  which  $959,343,000  are  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  $353,774,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy;  $352,129,000  for  the 
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Department  of  the  Air  Force;  and  $72,600,000 
for  the  Defense  agencies. 

Title  V  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Department  of  Defense  family  housing  pro- 
gram and  authorizes  $694,418,000  for  all  costs 
of  that  program  for  FY  1970. 

Title  VI  requests  authorization  for  appro- 
priation of  $1,850,000  for  homeowners  assist- 
ance m  base  closure  areas. 

Title  VII  contains  general  provisions  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  Military  Construction 
Program. 

Title  Vin.  totaling  $40,000,000,  would  au- 
thorize construction  for  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents, of  which  $10,000,000  Is  for  the  Army 
National  Guard;  $6,000,000  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve; $8,500,000  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves;  $11,500,000  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  and  $4,000,000  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  These  authorizations  are  In  lump 
sum  amounts  In  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ments to  Chapter  133.  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  which  were  enacted  In  Public  Law  87- 
554. 

Sincerely, 

Clark  M.  Clifford. 


REREFERRAL  of  SENATE   BILL  734 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  734 — 
to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws — 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1969,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


S  781 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  COMMISSION  ON  A 
VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
a  Voluntary  Military  Service.  This  legis- 
lation, which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the 
abolishment  of  the  draft,  is  Intended  to 
carry  out  a  proposal  which  I  first  ad- 
vanced last  year.  I  am  pleased  that  a 
similar  interest  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  President  with  his  directive  of  yes- 
terday to  Defense  Secretary  Laird. 

Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fine 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Burke 
Marshall,  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  and  other 
advisory  commissions  in  recommendins 
revisions  badly  needed  in  the  current 
Selective  Service  System.  I,  for  exam- 
ple, participated  directly  in  the  efforts 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  which 
led  successfully  to  the  change  in  policy 
which  now  grants  equally  to  students 
pursuing  academic  degrees  through  jun- 
ior and  community  colleges  the  same  de- 
ferment treatment  afforded  to  students 
at  regular  4-year  universities.  My  inter- 
est in  a  correction  of  these  distasteful  in- 
justices will  continue.  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  at  a  time  when  the  manpower 
demands  of  the  Vietnam  war  especially, 
and  the  increasingly  uneasy  world  situa- 
tion generally,  focus  critical  attention 
on  the  inequities  implied  in  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  serves  when  not  all  serve?" 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  are  now 
In  a  position  to  go  further  in  this  direc- 
tion than  we  have  before.  While  other 
Commission  studies  of  the  draft  have 


been  aimed  primarily  at  the  inequities 
of  Selective  Service,  they  have  tended 
to  look  on  the  question  of  a  voluntary 
military  service — if  indeed  they  have 
looked  on  It  at  all — only  as  one  of  a 
number  of  alternatives  to  the  present 
system.  By  contrast,  the  Presidential 
Commission  I  have  in  mind  would  deal 
with  a  voluntary  military  service  ex- 
clusively. The  President's  directive  of 
yesterday,  too,  appears  to  have  this  in- 
tent in  mind.  But,  while  members  of  the 
Defense  Department  would  also  serve  on 
the  Commission  I  propose,  my  bill  is 
designed  to  obtain  a  further  balance  on 
this  question  by  specifically  bringing  to 
the  Commission  as  well  persons  from 
civilian  life  whose  knowledge  of  business 
management,  labor  relations,  education, 
and  other  related  fields  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  a  study  of  this  kind.  The  Com- 
mission's mandate  would  be  to  conduct 
a  detailed  study  of  the  full  ramifications 
of  a  voluntary  military  service  so  that 
Congress  might  know  how  best,  and 
when,  to  proceed  in  making  a  volimtary 
military  service  a  reality.  It  would  be 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  this  Com- 
mission to  recommend,  consistent  with 
its  findings,  enabling  legislation  for  the 
implementation  of  this  goal.  Ultimately, 
I  believe  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Defense 
Department,  must  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  early  now 
to  initiate  such  a  study.  At  last,  we  have 
in  Paris  the  beginnings  of  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  the  negotiations  that  lead 
finally  to  the  long-sought  honorable 
conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I 
think  we  can  hope,  too,  that  the  skills 
which  the  new  administration  will  bring 
to  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  and  its  re- 
lationships with  Congress,  will  preclude 
the  chance  that  this  country  will  again 
become  involved  in  another  war  of  such 
a  tragic  nature  and  scope  as  that  which 
has  evolved  in  Vietnam. 

Nor,  can  I  agree  with  those  who  would 
characterize  the  concept  of  a  voluntary 
military  service  as  "Impossible."  Nothing 
should  be  more  in  keeping  with  our 
American  tradition  of  encouraging  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  choice  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  such  a  pro- 
posal will  be  workable  only  if  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  careful  thought  and  planning. 
Realistic  arrangements  for  transition 
pay  scales,  promotions,  training  and 
other  professional  Incentives  are  but  a 
few  of  the  related  Issues  which  must 
first  be  thoroughly  examined.  Solutions 
to  these  problems  will  not  be  found  over- 
night. 

We  can,  however,  begin  now.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
which  I  am  today  proposing  be  estab- 
lished. I  urge  the  sp)eedy  enactment  of 
my  bill  so  that  this  Commission  can  get 
on  with  its  important  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Voluntary  Military  Service,  and  an  es- 
say entitled  "The  Case  for  a  Volunteer 
Army,"  from  the  January  10,  1969,  Issue 
of  Time  magazine,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 


be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ar- 
ticle will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  781)  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary Commission  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  meeting  the  military  manpower 
requirement  of  the  Nation  through  a 
completely  voluntary  system  of  enlist- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen-ices,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

establishment  of  commission 
Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Voluntary  Military  Service  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  persons  especially  quaUfied  to 
serve  on  such  Commission  by  virtue  of  their 
education,  training,  and  experience.  Not 
more  than  four  oi  the  members  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  selected 
from  business  or  business  management,  one 
from  labor,  and  one  from  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. If  a  member  of  the  Commission  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  designated  to 
serve  as  Chairman,  a  member  from  private 
life  shall  be  designated  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man; and  If  a  member  of  the  Commission 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  a  member 
from  private  life  shall  be  designated  to  serve 
as  Chairman. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  aSect  its  powers. 

(e)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  -^ 

duties  of  the  commission 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  feasibility  of  providing  for  the  military 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Nation 
through  a  completely  voluntary  program  of 
enlistments.  In  carrying  out  such  study  and 
Investigation  the  Commission  shaU  consider 
such  matters  as  It  deems  appropriate  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  voluntary  program 
Is  workable  and  practicable,  including — 

( 1 )  means  of  making  a  military  career  more 
attractive  to  young  men; 

(2)  the  estimated  costs  of  achieving  a  com- 
plete voluntary  system;    and 

(3)  measures  which  might  be  instituted  to 
provide  for  an  effective  and  efficient  transi- 
tion during  any  changeover  from  the  present 
system  to  a  completely  voluntary  system. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days 
after  the  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

POWERS    OF   the    commission 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof  may,  in  carrying  out  Its  duties 
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VOLUNTEEB     ARMT 


The  concept  of  a  vol  unteer  armed  force  for 


few  national  proposi- 


tions that  have  scarcel?  a  single  enemy.  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  Nixon  Is  strongly  for  it. 
The  Department  of  defense  holds  that  "re- 
liance upon  voluntee^  is  clearly  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  armed  florces."  Such  conserva- 
tives as  Barry  Goldwatir  and  William  Buckley 
back  the  Idea,  and  sd  do  many  liberals,  in- 
cluding James  Farmer  and  David  Dellinger. 
Your.g  men  under  thje  shadow  of  the  draft 
want  it,  and  so  do  their  parents.  Most  of 
American  tradition  [from  the  Pounding 
Fathers  on  down  Is  irw  favor,  as  were  the  un- 
told millions  of  imimlgrants  who  came  to 
America  to  avoid  foroed  service  in  the  con- 
script armies  of  czars  !<nd  kaisers. 

A  volunteer  armed|  force  would  seem  to 
have  something  for  everybody.  For  the  Penta- 
gon, it  would  provide  (i  careerist  body  of  men 
staying  in  the  ranks  long  enough  to  learn 
their  Jobs  and  do  thitm  well;  as  it  is.  93 "^r 
of  drafted  soldiers  have  the  service  when 
their  two-year  tour  qf  duty  ends.  For  con- 
stitutionalists, a  volunteer  army  would  affirm 
the  principle  that  fr*e  men  shotild  not  be 
forced  into  Involuntiry  servitude  in  viola- 


tion of  the  13th  Amendment.  For  philos- 
ophers, it  would  restore  freedom  of  choice; 
If  a  man  wants  to  be  a  soldier,  he  can  do 
so,  and  if  not,  he  does  not  have  to.  The  Idea 
also  appeals  to  all  those  who  have  become 
Increasingly  aware  that  the  draft  weighs  un- 
fairly upon  the  poor  and  the  black,  the  drop- 
out and  the  kid  who  does  not  get  to  col- 
lege. 

For  all  this  rare  unaniinlty  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  U.S.  will 
soon  achieve  what  Nixon  has  promised  to 
build  toward:  "an  all-volunteer  armed  force." 
A  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Pentagon's 
basic  support  for  the  Idea  of  a  volunteer 
army  is  heavily  qualified  by  worries  that  it 
will  not  work — while  the  draft  has  now  de- 
livered the  bodies  without  fall  for  two  dec- 
ades. 

WORRIES    IN     THE    PENTAGON 

Burned  into  military  memories  is  the  hasty 
dismantlement  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  after 
World  War  II,  when  the  nation  returned  to 
its  traditional  military  stance:  a  small  num- 
ber of  voluntary  regulars,  backed  up  by  re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard.  The  Army 
managed  to  attract  300,000  volunteers,  of 
whom  West  Point's  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Hays 
wrote:  "In  an  Infantry  battalion  during  that 
period  one  might  find  only  two  or  three  high 
school  graduates  In  nearly  a  thousand  men. 
Technical  poflclency  was  not  at  a  high  level; 
delinquency  and  court-martial  rates  were." 
Getting  choosler,  the  Army  raised  qualifying 
scores  on  aptitude  tests  from  59  to  70,  80, 
and  finally  90.  Simultaneously,  it  limited  re- 
cruits to  men  without  dependents  and  those 
willing  to  sign  up  for  a  three-year  hitch. 
When  the  Berlin  blockade  and  the  Commu- 
nist seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  took  place  in 
1948,  the  Pentagon  complained  that  it  was  far 
under  strength  and  that  relying  on  volun- 
teers had  failed.  Congress  was  told  that  the 
draft  was  needed  to  get  manpower  and  show 
U.S.  determination  to  check  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  clumsily  titled  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  was  passed. 
After  that,  proposals  for  returning  to  a  vol- 
tmteer  army  were  not  heard  for  years. 

The  military  arguments  against  the  volun- 
teer army  nowadays  derive  from  new  Judg- 
ments about  the  size  of  the  forces  needed, 
the  cost,  and  the  necessity  of  flexibility.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  but  a  draft  could  have  sup- 
plied the  2,800,000  doughboys  of  World  War  I 
or  the  10  million  Q.I.'s  of  World  War  II,  and 
the  Pentagon's  estimate  of  its  current  needs 
run  to  similar  magnitudes:  3,454,160  of  the 
present  moment,  and  2,700,000  when  peace 
returns.  To  raise  the  Viet  Nam-inflated 
forces,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  relied 
on  the  draft  to  bring  In  about  one-third  of 
new  troops  and  on  the  scare  power  of  ihe 
draft  to  induce  thousands  of  others  to  "vol- 
unteer." The  draftees  go  to  the  Army,  mostly 
to  the  Infantry;  the  glamorous  Air  Force 
never  has  to  draft  anyone,  and  the  Navy  and 
Marines  only  rarely. 

The  Defense  Department's  study  of  the 
practicability  of  a  volunteer  army,  made  five 
years  ago,  proved  to  the  department's  satis- 
faction that  it  .still  would  not  work.  Even  al- 
lowing for  growth  in  military-age  popula- 
tion, DOD  found  that  It  could  not  expect  to 
get  more  than  2,000,000  men,  at  least  700,000 
short  of  pre- Viet  Nam  needs.  As  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  incentives,  the  Pentagon 
concluded  that  "pay  alone  Is  a  less  potent 
factor  than  might  be  expected"  and  that 
fringe  benefits  have  small  appeal  for  young 
men  not  deeply  conscious  of  the  value  of 
medical  care  or  retirement  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  Richard  Nt.xon  holds  to  the  old  Ameri- 
can idea  that  it  should  be  possible  to  devise 
incentives — pay  among  them — that  will  draw 
men  into  service. 

The  Pentagon's  estimates  of  pay  increases 
sufficient  to  attract  a  volunteer  army  ranged 
startllngly  from  $4  billion  to  $17  billion  a 


year;  Nixon  says  that  he  has  found  "authori- 
tative studies"  suggesting  that  a  volunteer 
force  could  be  set  up  for  $5  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion extra.  The  Pentagon  speculates  that  pen- 
sions for  a  volunteer  army  might  be  astro- 
nomical, but  presumably  they  would  at  least 
partly  and  eventually  replace  the  $6  billion 
a  year  (sixth  largest  single  item  in  the  fed- 
eral budget)  that  the  nation  pays  to  the  ex- 
servicemen  who  feel  that  something  Is  their 
due  for  having  been  drafted.  Savings  In  train- 
ing costs  could  run  to  $750  million  a  year, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Defense;  an- 
other economy  would  result  because  the  pro- 
portion of  time  spent  in  training  would  be 
smaller  in  relation  to  a  volunteer's  long  hitch 
than  to  a  draftee's  quick  in-and-out.  More 
basically,  the  extra  cost  of  a  volunteer  army 
would  be  more  apparent  than  real,  because 
paying  servicemen  wages  lower  than  they 
could  get  in  a  free  market  is,  in  effect,  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  Department  of  Defense.  "We 
shift  the  cost  of  military  service  from  the 
well-to-do  taxpayer,  who  benefits  by  lower 
taxes,  to  the  Impecunious  young  draftee,"  ex- 
plains Economist  John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 

A  number  of  military  thinkers  contend 
that  establishing  a  volunteer  armed  force 
limits  the  flexibility  of  response  to  threats. 
When  Khrushchev  got  tough  with  President 
Kennedy  in  1961.  for  example,  the  President 
easily  increased  U.S.  might  by  authorizing 
Selective  Service  to  have  each  of  its  4,000 
draft  boards  pull  in  more  men.  Presumably 
war  on  a  big  scale  could  rapidly  outrun  the 
capacities  of  a  volunteer  army,  possibly  re- 
quiring every  able-bodied  man.  Reserves 
therefore  would  have  to  be  maintained — 
with  Incentives  for  reservists  Instead  of  the 
threat  of  the  draft.  Even  the  draft  Itself 
probably  should  be  kept  on  stand-by,  perhaps 
for  use  with  the  permission  of  Congress  or  In 
case  of  declared  wars. 

Another  reason  that  military  men  would 
hate  to  see  the  draft  go  Is  that  they  think  it 
provides  them  with  manpower  of  greater 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  As  Colonel  Hays 
noted,  volunteers,  unpressured  by  the  draft, 
tended  to  be  "marginal"  when  the  Army  last 
tried  them.  But  he  was  speaking  of  men  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  pinched  and  deprived 
Depression  years.  With  the  right  induce- 
ments, a  modern  technological  army  should 
be  able  to  attract  technology-minded  volun- 
teers, educated  and  educable  enough  to  cope 
with  missile  guidance.  Intelligence  analysis, 
computer  programming,  medical  care  and 
other  demanding  Jobs.  Given  five  or  ten  years 
In  service,  volunteers  should  be  trainable  to 
considerable  skills,  to  Judge  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Canada  and  Britain,  the  only  major 
nations  that  have  volunteer  forces.  Though 
these  armies  are  small,  not  having  the  great 
global  responsibilities  of  the  American  forces, 
they  provide  enviable  examples  of  high  ef- 
fectiveness, low  turnover  and  contented  offi- 
cers. Lieut.  General  A.  M.  Sharp,  Vice  Chief 
of  the  Defense  Staff  of  Canada,  contends  that 
freewill  soldiers  are  "unquestionably  going 
to  be  better  motivated  than  men  who  are 
Just  serving  time." 

PHANTOM    FEARS 

Civilian  reservations  about  volunteer 
.irmed  forces  also  focus  on  some  fears  that 
tend  to  dissolve  upon  examination.  Some 
critics  have  raised  the  specter  of  well-paid 
f-ireerists  becoming  either  mercenaries  or  a 
■state  within  a  state."  Nixon,  for  one.  dis- 
misses the  mercenary  argument  as  nonsense. 
The  US.  already  pays  soldiers  a  salary.  Why 
should!  a  rise  in  p.iy— which  for  an  enlisted 
man  might  ^o  from  the  present  82.900  a  year 
tD  as  much  as  .$7.300 — turn  Americans  into 
mercenaries?  Said  Nixon:  "We're  talking 
about  the  .=ame  kind  of  citizen  armed  force 
America  has  had  ever  since  it  began,  except- 
ing only  in  the  period  when  we  have  relied 
on  the  draft. '  The  Pentagon  Itself  rejects 
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the  Wehrmacht-type   army,   in  which   men 
spend  all  their  professional  lives  In  service. 

Nixon  has  also  addressed  himself  to  the 
possibility  that  a  careerist  army  might  be- 
come a  seedbed  for  future  military  coups. 
That  danger  is  probably  Inherent  in  any  mili- 
tary force,  but  as  the  President-elect  points 
out,  a  coup  would  necessarily  come  from  "the 
top  officer  ranks,  not  from  the  enlisted  ranks, 
and  we  already  have  a  career-officer  corps. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  replacing  draftees  with 
volunteers  would  make  officers  more  influ- 
ential." Nixon  might  have  added  that  con- 
script armies  have  seldom  proved  any  barrier 
to  military  coups.  Greece's  army  is  made  up 
of  conscripts,  but  in  last  year's  revolution 
they  remained  loyal  to  their  officers,  not  to 
their  King. 

Might  not  the  volunteer  army  become  dis- 
proportionately black,  perhaps  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal Negro  Foreign  Legion?  Labor  Leader 
Ous  Tyler  is  one  who  holds  that  view;  he 
says  that  a  volunteer  army  would  be  "low- 
income  and,  ultimately,  overwhelmingly 
Negro.  These  victims  of  our  social  order  'pre- 
fer' the  uniform  because  of  socio-economic 
compulsions — for  the  three  square  meals  a 
day,  for  the  relative  egalitarlanism  of  the 
barracks  or  the  foxhole,  for  the  chance  to  be 
promoted."  Conceivably,  Negroes  could  flock 
to  the  volunteer  forces  for  both  a  respectable 
reason,  upward  mobility,  and  a  deplorable 
one,  to  form  a  domestic  revolutionary  force. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  rather  than  theory, 
fKjwerful  factors  would  work  in  a  volunteer 
army  toward  keeping  the  proportion  of 
blacks  about  where  It  is  in  the  draft  army — 
llTc ,  or  roughly  the  same  as  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Pay  rises  would  attract  whites  as 
much  as  blacks,  just  as  both  are  drawn  into 
fxjllce  forces  for  similar  compensation. 

The  educational  magnets,  which  tend  to 
rule  out  many  Negroes  as  too  poorly  schooled 
and  leave  many  whites  in  college  through 
deferments,  would  continue  to  exert  their 
effect.  Black  Power  militancy  would  work 
against  Negroes'  Joining  the  Army.  Ronald 
V.  Dellums,  a  Marine  volunteer  13  years  ago 
and  now  one  of  two  black  councilmen  In 
Berkeley,  opposes  the  whole  idea  of  enlist- 
ment as  a  "way  for  the  black  people  to  get 
up  and  out  of  the  ghetto  existence.  If  a 
black  man  has  to  become  a  paid  killer  in 
order  to  take  care  of  himself  and  family 
economically,  there  must  be  something  very 
sick  about  this  society."  But  even  If  all  qual- 
ified Negroes  were  enrolled,  the  black  propor- 
tion of  the  volunteer  army  could  not  top 
2&rr.  Nixon  holds  that  fear  of  a  black  army 
is  fantasy:  "It  supposes  that  raising  military 
pay  would  in  some  way  slow  up  or  stop  the 
flow  of  white  volunteers,  even  as  it  stepped 
up  the  flow  of  black  volunteers.  Most  of  our 
volunteers  now  are  white.  Better  pay  and 
better  conditions  would  obviously  make  mili- 
tary service  more  attractive  to  black  and 
white  alike." 

One  consideration  about  the  volunteer 
army  is  that  it  could  eventually  become  the 
only  orderly  way  to  raise  armed  forces.  The 
draft,  though  it  will  prevail  by  law  at  least 
through  1971,  Is  under  growing  attack.  In  the 
mid-'50s,  most  military-age  men  eventually 
got  drafted,  and  the  inequities  of  exempting 
the  remainder  were  not  flagrant.  Now,  despite 
Viet  Nam,  military  draft  needs  are  dropping, 
partly  because  in  1966  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  started  a  "project  100.000," 
which  slightly  lowered  mental  and  physical 
standards  and  drew  70.000  unanticipated  vol- 
unteers into  the  forces.  Meanwhile,  the  pool 
of  men  in  the  draftable  years  is  rising.  In- 
creasingly replenished  by  the  baby  boom  of 
the  lato  '40s.  Armed  forces  manpower  needs 
have  run  at  300.000  a  year  lately,  but  they 
will  probably  drop  to  240,000  this  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  men  aged  19 
to  25  has  Jumped  from  8.000.000  In  1958  to 
11.5  million  now — and  will  top  13  million  by 


1974.  The  unfairness  inherent  In  the  task  of 
arbitrarily  determining  the  few  who  shall 
serve  and  the  many  who  shall  be  exempt 
will  probably  overshadow  by  far  the  contro- 
versies over  college  deferments  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  In  the  American 
conscience,  the  draft- card  burners  planted 
a  point:  that  conscription  should  be  re-ex- 
amined and  not  necessarily  perpetuated.  The 
blending  of  war  protest  with  draft  protest, 
plus  the  ever  more  apparent  Inequities  of 
Selective  Service,  led  Richard  Nixon  to  move 
his  proposal  for  a  volutneer  army  to  near 
the  top  of  his  priorities. 

HEALING  TENSIONS 

The  position  from  which  to  start  working 
for  a  volunteer  army  is  that,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  nation  already  has  one — in  the  sense 
that  two-thirds  of  its  present  troops  are 
enlistees.  Neither  Nixon  nor  anyone  else  vis- 
ualizes a  rapid  changeover.  The  draft  will 
doubtless  endure  until  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
ends,  but  it  could  then  be  phased  out  grad- 
ually. After  that,  the  draft  structure  can  be 
kept  in  stand-by  readiness,  thinks  Nixon, 
"without  leaving  20  million  young  Americans 
who  will  come  of  age  during  the  next  decade 
in  constant  uncertainty  and  apprehension." 

If  Nixon  and  his  executive  staff  can  move 
ahead  \^ith  legislation  and  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  prod  and  cajole  his  generals  and 
admirals,  the  new  Administration  will  go 
far  toward  its  aim.  A  volunteer  army  might 
help  ease  racial  tensions,  perhaps  by  ending 
the  Imbalance  that  has  blacks  serving  in  the 
front  lines  at  almost  three  times  their  pro- 
portion in  the  population  and  certainly  by 
removing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  draft  that 
puts  them  there.  The  move  would  also  elim- 
inate the  need  to  force  men  to  go  to  war 
against  their  consciences,  and  end  such  other 
distortions  as  paying  soldiers  far  less  than 
they  would  get  if  they  were  civilians,  or  forc- 
ing other  young  men  Into  early  marriages  and 
profitless  studies  to  avoid  the  draft.  Incen- 
tive, substituted  for  compulsion,  could  cut 
waste  and  motivate  pride.  Not  least,  a  vol- 
unteer army  would  work  substantially  toward 
restoring  the  national  unity  so  sundered  by 
the  present  Inequalities  of  the  draft. 


S.  782— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 
PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITU- 
-nONAL  RIGHTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES  AND  TO  PREVENT 
UNWARRANTED  INVASIONS  OF 
THEIR  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  civilian  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  their  privacy. 

I  take  this  action  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  following  53  Members  who  have 
jointed  in  cosponsorship  of  this  measure: 
Senators  Bayh,  Fong.  Hrusk.'v.  Thur- 
mond, DODD,  BURDICK,  Tydincs,  Dirksen, 
Scott,  Cook,  Mathias,  Bible,  Brooke, 
Byrd  of  Virginia  Church,  Cooper,  Dole, 
DoMiNicK.  Eagleton,  Fannin,  Gold- 
water,  Gravel,  Hansen.  Hatfield, 
Inouye,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  Magnuson,  McCarthy, 
McGee,  McGovern,  McIntyre,  Metcalf, 
Miller,  Montoya,  Mundt,  Muskie,  Nel- 
son, Pearson,  Percy,  Prouty,  Proxjiire, 
Randolph.  Saxbe,  Schweiker,  Sparkman, 
Sponc,  Stevens,  Talm.'Vdge,  Tower,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and 
Gurney. 

This  measure  has  already  been  ap- 


proved once  by  this  body.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  identical  with  a  former 
bill,  S.  1035,  which  was  sponsored  by  55 
Senators  and  which  the  Senate  passed 
on  September  13.  1967,  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  4.  By  the  time  absentees  recorded 
their  stand  on  S.  1035,  a  total  of  90  Sen- 
ators had  registered  their  approval. 

Despite  the  widespread  support  this 
proposal  has  had  from  citizens  through- 
out the  country,  from  individual  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  from  every  ma- 
jor Government  employee  organization 
and  union,  the  bill  died  in  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Civil 
Service. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Americans  circled 
the  moon,  and  we  can  only  wonder  at 
the  anomaly  of  a  free  society  whose  won- 
drous meshing  of  governmental  machin- 
ery could  produce  such  a  leat  but  whose 
Coneress  could  not  enact  a  bill  to  i^rotect 
the  rights  arid  liberties  of  its  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

On  reflection,  however,  il  may  be  that 
the  concerted  opposition  to  the  bill 
mounted  by  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  is  only  one  more  example 
of  the  effective  and  smooth  cooperation 
wnich  Government  agencies  can  demon- 
strate when  the  occasion  demands.  As 
they  viewed  it,  I  suppose  impending  en- 
actment 01  S.  1035  was  such  an  occasion, 
for  it  did  threaten  their  power  of  arbi- 
trary and  unlimited  invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  citizens  who  work  for  Govern- 
ment or  who  apply  to  work  for  it.  It  did 
prohibit  Government  oflScials  at  all  levels 
from  violating  certain  basic  rights  which 
employees  possess  as  citizens  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  And  it 
did  spell  out  for  all  to  see  in  the  statute 
books  what  rights  and  what  remedies 
those  3  million  citizens  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  policies,  methods  and  tech- 
niques specifically  proscribed  by  the  bill. 

The  ourpose  and  background  of  the 
measure  I  am  again  introducing  is  spelled 
out  in  Senate  Report  No.  534  of  the  90th 
Congress.  It  is  to  prohibit  indiscrim- 
inate requirements  that  employees  and 
applicants  for  Government  employment 
disclose  their  race,  religion  or  national 
origin;  attend  Government-sponsored 
meetings  and  lectures  or  participate  in 
outside  activities  unrelated  to  their  em- 
ployment; report  on  their  outside  activi- 
ties or  undertakings  unrelated  to  their 
work;  submit  to  questioning  about  their 
religion,  personal  relationships  or  sexual 
attitudes,  through  interviews,  psycholog- 
ical tests,  or  polygraphs;  support  politi- 
cal candidates,  or  attend  pohtical  meet- 
ings. 

It  makes  it  illegal  to  coerce  an  em- 
ploye to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable 
contributions;  or  to  require  him  to  dis- 
close his  own  personal  assets,  liabilities, 
or  expenditures,  or  those  of  any  member 
of  his  family,  unless,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain specified  employees,  such  items 
would  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of  interest. 

It  provides  a  right  to  have  a  counsel 
or  other  person  present,  if  the  employee 
wishes,  at  an  interview  which  may  lead 
to  disciplinary  proceedings. 

It  accords  the  right  to  a  civil  action 
in  a  Federal  court  for  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  the  act. 
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of   the   Civil   Ser 
Macy.  Under  Mr. 
last  year  produce 
after    deleting 
questions  previousl 
they    codified    an< 


Finally,  it  estabtshes  a  Board  on  Em- 
ployees' Rights  to  receive  and  conduct 
hearings  on  complaints  of  violation  of 
the  act.  and  to  determine  and  administer 
remedies  and  penalties. 

Some  people  wUl  say.  "Let  us  wait. 
There  has  been  a  Change  of  administra- 
tion." I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  al- 
though they  havq  a  new  umpire,  it  is 
still  the  same  old  ball  game  for  Federal 
employees.  And  i|  will  continue  to  be 
until  Congress  tajces  action  to  protect 
the  citizen  who  m|iy  be  subjected  to  of- 
ficial pressures,  cordons,  and  commands 
inconsistent  with  j  citizenship  In  a  free 
society.  1 

Some  administrative  changes  have 
been  made  by  the  ^ble  former  Chairman 
ice  Commission,  Mr. 
lacy,  the  Commission 
new  personnel  forms 
ie  privacy-invading 
asked  of  applicants ; 
strengthened  their 
own  guidelines  fori  investigations  of  per- 
sonnel r  "and  they  encouraged  manage- 
ment action  and  ooncem  with  problems 
uncovered  by  the  subcommittee  study. 

I  ask  unanimqus  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  bejtween  Mr.  Macy  and 
me  concerning  out-  mutual  interests  in 
behalf  of  the  privacy  and  other  rights  of 
Government  emplc  yees  as  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  orcered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  folows: 

Januaht  27.  1969. 
Hon.  John  W  Mact.  Jr.. 
McLean,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Mact:  This  ia  to  tbank  you  for 
your  reply  to  my  taqulry  January  7  con- 
cerning letters  of  reprtmand. 

you  of  my  appreciation 
with  the  Subcommittee 
during  our  study  of  he  constitutional  rights 
of  employees.  I  havs  come  to  admire  your 
strength  of  purpose  and  your  dedication  to 
good  government,  ij  believe  you  and  your 
colleagues  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
human  problems  which 
have  been  evolving  lor  federal  workers  with 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  You 
carried  burdens  for  ^he  Chief  Executive,  for 
your  party  beyond  the 
strengths  of  any  average  man. 

As  you  return  to  jrlvate  life.  I  know  you 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
rendered  unique  and  outstanding  service  to 
your  country. 

With  best  personajl  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  youiB. 

Sam  J.  Brvin,  Jr.. 

Chaimuin. 

U.S.  Crvn.  ScivicB  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Eevin.  Ji.. 
Chairman,  Snbcomv  ittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I/.S. 
Senate,  Washin{ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  In  looking  over  the  unfin- 
ished  business  whlcti   remains   In   the   final 


I  also  want  to  tell 
for  your  cooperation 


days   of    my   service 
Commission.  I  have 


concerning  letters  of 
the  time  remaining 
mlt  an  appropriate 


and    the    Civil    Service 
given  particular  atten- 


tion to  your  thoughtful  letter  of  January -7 


'  reprimand.  I  regret  that 
Is  not  sufficient  to  per- 
reply  from  me  prior  to 
January  20.  The  Commission  staff  advisee 
me  that  an  analysiii  of  the  questions  you 
have  raised  will  nec^sitate  inqulriee  to  the 
agencies  prior  to  the  preparation  of  a  re- 
sponse which  will  piovide  you  with  the  sig- 
nificant information  you  seek. 


Since  this  will  be  my  final  communication 
with  you  In  my  role  as  Commission  Chair- 
man I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for 
your  vigorous  interest  in  the  rights  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  While  we  have  not  always 
been  In  agreement — or  even  neair  it — on  how 
to  assiire  the  beet  protection  of  employee 
rights,  I  believe  that  our  v&luee  and  our  ob- 
jectives are  basically  identical.  Your  advo- 
cacy on  this  issue  has  prompted  action  within 
the  Commission  and  elsewhere  In  the  Federal 
Government  which  would  not  have  occurred 
without  it.  You  have  directed  the  spotlight 
of  Congressional  concern  on  human  Issues 
which  required  executive  attention.  I  only 
hope  that  our  conscientious  response  has 
contributed  to  the  Improvement  we  both 
seek. 

I  am  certain  that  Etddltloned  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees will  evolve  in  the  months  ahead.  I 
am  equally  certain  that  as  Ui  the  past  you 
and  your  Subcommittee  will  play  an  aillrm- 
atlve  and  significant  role  in  that  evolution. 

With  every  best  wish  for  future  health  and 
happiness. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  these 
changes,  however,  have  not  altered  the 
basic  legal  and  administrative  structures 
which  can  produce  the  injustices  at  which 
this  measure  is  directed.  Nor,  imder  the 
existing  system,  can  orders  or  suggestions 
of  the  Commission  reach  the  acts  and 
policies  of  agencies  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  civil  service  supervision.  The 
Senate  report  describes  examples  of 
such  practices  which  continue  in  effect. 

It  is  clear  that  moral  exhortations, 
whether  pronoimced  by  Congress  or  by 
the  Civil  Sen'ice  Commission,  or  even 
by  the  President  himself,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  remedy  this  particular  type  of 
infringement  on  liberties.  These  com- 
plaints involve  freedom  of  thought,  of 
speech,  of  private  action  or  inaction: 
freedoms  of  free  men.  These  must  be 
matters  of  law,  not  subjects  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  whatever  government  official 
sits  at  a  desk  at  any  given  moment. 

The  bill  is  based  on  complaints  which, 
in  some  cases,  have  been  coming  to  Con- 
gress for  many  years,  regardless  of  the 
party  in  power. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  support 
for  the  bill  is  illustrated  in  its  sponsor- 
ship by  28  Democrats  and  26  Republi- 
cans, representing  38  States. 

The  candidates  of  both  major  parties, 
in  policy  statements  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  strongly  supported 
new  protections  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Federal  employees  and  guar- 
antees against  unwarranted  invasions  of 
their  personal  privacy. 

Last  October,  for  instance,  former  Vice 
President  Humphrey  wisely  recognized 
the  need  for  such  protections  and  prom- 
ised legislation  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
and  other  congressional  committees. 

Platforms  of  both  major  parties  ac- 
knowledged the  problem.  In  the  platform 
adopted  by  their  convention  in  Miami 
Beach  last  August,  the  Republican  Party 
stated: 

The  increasing  government  Intrusion  into 
the  privacy  of  its  employees  and  of  citizens 
in  general  is  Intolerable.  All  such  snooping, 
meddling  and  pressure  by  the  federal  govern- 


ment on  its  employees  and  other  citizens 
will  be  8topf>ed  and  such  employees,  whether 
or  not  union  members,  will  be  provided  a 
prompt  and  fair  method  of  settling  their 
gprlevances. 

This  bill  will  help  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  new  administration  to  ex- 
change their  votes  for  their  promises. 

I  am  fxarticularly  encouraged  by  the 
recent  endorsement  and  sponsorship  of 
the  bill  by  the  new  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  sig- 
nify that  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
freedom  of  the  individual,  whatever  his 
employment,  is  the  value  our  society 
cherishes  above  the  goals  of  any  momen- 
tary Government  program.  Its  passage 
will  also  put  Congress  on  record  that  it 
means  to  take  the  lead  in  meeting  the 
threat  to  individual  privacy  caused  by 
the  computer  age.  It  will  show  that  Con- 
gress means  that  the  individual  should 
take  precedence  over  the  machine:  that 
neither  the  computer  nor  the  manila  file 
should  be  fed  subjective,  irrelevant  judg- 
ments based  on  information  the  citizen 
was  coerced  to  reveal  about  his  personal 
life,  his  religious  beliefs,  his  sexual  atti- 
tudes, his  participation  or  nonparticipa- 
tlon  In  community  life,  or  his  personal 
finances.  It  reflects  a  principle  as  old  as 
our  country,  that  a  man  should  be 
judged  by  his  ability  and  his  perform- 
ance; not  by  the  extent  to  which  gov- 
ernment can  control  his  private  thoughts 
and  beliefs. 

I  have  received  letters  from  people  in 
every  State  asking  why  the  scope  of  this 
bill  is  not  extended  to  cover  everyone, 
and  not  just  Federal  employees  and  ap- 
plicants. Their  questions  are  justified. 
The  simple  principles  of  fair  play  and 
due  process  on  which  it  is  based  should 
guide  the  actions  of  all  governments  in 
their  dealings  with  citizens. 

Employers  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  in  private  industry  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  considerable  inter- 
est in  adopting  provisions  of  the  bill  into 
their  own  practices.  State  legislative 
committees  have  looked  to  it  for  guid- 
ance, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  congres- 
sional action  to  protect  against  unwar- 
ranted privacy  invasion,  with  specific 
remedies,  will  encourage  extensive  local 
reforms  to  protect  all  citizens. 

If  this  measure  is  enacted,  it  will  at 
least  mark  a  beginning.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  calls  for  more; 
it  demands  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced before,  I  had  a  conference  with  the 
distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Senator  Monroney.  Pursuant  to  our 
conversation,  he  agreed  with  me  that  the 
bill  could  be  appropriately  referred  to  his 
committee  or  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  the  bill  was  referred  by 
unanimous  consent  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  conducted  hearings 
on  the  bill.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
present  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee).  He  has  agreed  with  me  that  a 
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similar  course  should  be  followed  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  between  Mr. 
McGee  and  me,  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary ;  and 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  be  received,  by 
unanimous  consent  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  782)  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
US.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  governmental  inva- 
sions of  their  privacy,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  (for  himself  and  53  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, by  unanimous  consent,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  782 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  any 
executive  agency  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ermnent.  or  for  any  person  acting  or  purport- 
ing to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of 
the  following  things: 

lai  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  to  disclose  his  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  or  the  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin  of  any  of  his  forebears: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
inquiry  concerning  the  citizenship  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  if  his  citizenship 
Is  a  statutory  condition  of  his  obtaining  or 
retaining  his  employment:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  national  origin  of  any  such  em- 
ployee when  such  Inquiry  is  deemed  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  determine  suitability  for 
assignment  to  activities  or  undertakings  re- 
lated to  the  national  security  within  the 
United  States  or  to  activities  or  undertakings 
of  any  nature  outside  the  United  States. 

(b)  To  state  or  Intimate,  or  to  attempt  to 
state  or  intimate,  to  any  clviUan  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  any  notice  will  be  taken 
of  his  attendance  or  lack  of  attendance  at 
any  assemblage,  discussion,  or  lecture  held  or 
called  by  any  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  by  any 
person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his 
authority,  or  by  any  outside  parties  or  or- 
ganizations to  advise,  instruct,  or  indoctrinate 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  the  department  or  agency  in  re- 
spect to  any  matter  or  subject  other  than  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he  Is 
or  may  be  assigned  in  the  department  or 
agency,  or  the  development  of  skills,  knowl- 
edge, or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  taking 
notice  of  the  participation  of  a  civilian  em- 
ployee in  the  activities  of  any  professional 
group  or  association. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  participate  In  any  way  In 


any  activities  or  undertakings  unless  such 
activities  or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he  Is 
or  may  be  assigned  in  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(d)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  make  any  report  concerning  any 
of  his  activities  or  undertakings  unless  such 
activities  or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he 
is  or  may  be  assigned  in  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties,  or  unless 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  civilian 
employee  is  engaged  in  outside  activities  or 
emplojrment  in  conflict  with  his  official 
duties. 

(e)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civlUan  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment as  a  civilian  employee  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  submit  to  any  Interrogation  or 
examination  or  to  take  any  psychological  test 
which  Is  designed  to  elicit  from  him  in- 
formation concerning  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  any  person  connected  with  him  by 
blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious 
beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his  at- 
titude or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual 
matters:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  physician  from  eliciting 
such  information  or  authorizing  such  tests 
In  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  any  civilian 
employee  or  applicant  where  such  physician 
deems  such  information  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dividual is  suffering  from  mental  Illness: 
Provided  further,  however.  That  this  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  in  individual  cases 
and  not  pursuant  to  general  practice  or  reg- 
ulation governing  the  examination  of  em- 
ployees or  applicants  according  to  grade, 
agency,  or  duties:  Provided  further,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  offi- 
cer of  the  department  or  agency  from  advis- 
ing any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  of  a 
specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct  made 
against  that  person,  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 

(f )  To  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to  re- 
quire or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for 
employment  as  a  civilian  employee  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  take  any  polygraph  test  de- 
signed to  elicit  from  him  information  con- 
cerning his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters. 

(g)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  support  by  persona!  endeavor 
or  contribution  of  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  the  nomination  or  the  election  of 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  to  public 
office  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  district,  Commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  attend  any  meeting  held  to  promote  or 
support  the  activities  or  undertakings  of  any 
political  party  of  the  United  States  or  ol 
any  State,  district.  Commonwealth,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  the  department  or  agency  to  invest 


his  earnings  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  or 
securities  Issued  by  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  departments  or  agencies,  or  to 
make  donations  to  any  institution  or  cause 
of  any  kind:  Provided,  hoxoever.  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  officer  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  person  acting  or 
purporting  to  act  under  his  authority,  from 
calling  meetings  and  taking  any  action  ap- 
propriate to  afford  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  the  opportunity  volun- 
tarily to  invest  his  earnings  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  or  securities  issued  by  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  departments  or  agencies, 
or  voluntarily  to  make  donations  to  any 
institution  or  cause. 

(1)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  Department 
or  agency  to  disclose  any  items  of  his  prop- 
erty, income,  or  other  assets,  source  of  in- 
come, or  liabilities,  or  his  personal  or  domes- 
tic expenditures  or  those  of  any  member  of 
his  family  or  household:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
civilian  employee  who  has  authority  to  make 
any  final  determination  with  respect  to  the 
tax  or  other  liability  of  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity  to  the  United 
States,  or  claims  which  require  expenditure 
ol  moneys  of  the  United  States:  Provided 
further,  however,  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  subsection  shall  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  or  any  other  executive 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  from  requiring  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  to  iilBke  such 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  determination  of  his  liability  for 
taxes,  tariffs,  custom  duties,  or  other  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  law. 

( j )  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  embraced  within  the  terms 
of; the  proviso  in  subsection  d)  to  disclose 
any  items  of  his  property,  income,  or  other 
assets,  source  of  income,  or  liabilities,  or  his 
personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or  those 
of  any  member  of  his  family  or  household 
other  than  specific  items  tending  to  indicate 
a  conflict  of  interest  in  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  official  duties  to 
which  he  is  or  may  be  assigned. 

(k)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  who  Is  under  Investigation 
for  misconduct,  to  submit  to  interrogation 
which  could  lead  to  disciplinary  action  with- 
out the  presence  of  counsel  or  other  person 
of  his  choice,  If  he  so  requests. 

(li  To  discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny 
promotion  to.  relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  in  regard  to  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  of.  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  threaten  to 
commit  any  of  such  acts,  by  reason  of  the 
refusal  or  failure  of  such  employee  to  sub- 
mit to  or  comply  with  any  requirement,  re- 
quest, or  action  made  unlawful  by  this  Act. 
or  by  reason  of  the  exercise  by  such  civilian 
employee  of  any  right  granted  or  secured  by 
this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  CommU- 
slon.  or  for  any  person  acting  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things : 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee serving  in  such  department  or  agency, 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  Act. 

( b)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require   or   request,    any    person   seeking   to 
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establish  civil  serlce  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  in  tie  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  G<  vemment,  or  any  person 
applying  for  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  or 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  any  de  jartment  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oot  emment,  to  submit  to  any 
Interrogation  or  examination  or  to  take  any 
psychological  test  which  is  designed  to  elicit 
from  him  information  concerning  his  per- 
sonal relationship -with  any  person  connected 
with  him  by  bloo0  or  marriage,  or  concern- 
ing his  religious  l^eliefs  or  practices,  or  con- 
cerning his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect 
to  sexual  mattersc  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  container  I  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  srevent  a  physician  from 
eliciting  such  information  or  authorizing 
such  tests  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of 
any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  where 
such  physician  de^ms  such  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  or 
not  such  Indivlduiil  Is  suffering  from  mental 
Illness:  Provided  further,  however,  That  this 
determination  sbiiU  be  made  In  Individual 
cases  and  not  pursuant  to  general  practice  or 
regulation  governi  ng  the  examination  of  em- 
ployee^ or  applicants  according  to  grade, 
agency,  or  duties:  Provided  further,  however. 
That  nothing  coi  tained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  oflBcer  of 
the  Civil  Service  Oommlsslon  from  advising 
any  civilian  emf  loyee  or  applicant  of  a 
specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct  made 
against  that  pers'>n,  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  ref  ate  the  charge. 

(c)  To  require  cr  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  requea  t,  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  se;  vice  status  or  eligibility 
for  employment  1:  i  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Goveriunent,  or  any  per- 
son applying  for  i  imployment  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Jnited  States  Government, 
or  any  civilian  smployee  of  the  United 
States  fer/ing  in  iny  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  Sti  ites  Government,  to  take 
any  polygraph  tei  t  designed  to  elicit  from 
him  information  c  oncerning  his  personal  re- 
lationship with  a  ly  person  connected  with 
him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning 
his  religious  beliels  or  practices,  or  concern- 
ing his  attitude  or  conduct  with  resfJect  to 
sexual  maimers. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawul  for  any  com- 
nussloned  officer,  us  defined  in  section  101 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  purport- 
ing to  act  under  1  is  authority,  to  require  or 
request,  or  to  atteupt  to  require  or  request, 
any  civilian  em  )loyee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U  sited  States  Government 
under  his  authorli  y  or  subject  to  his  super- 
vision to  perform  any  of  the  acts  or  submit 
to  any  of  the  requl  rements  made  unlawful  by 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Wheneve  ■  any  officer  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  United  States  Goveriunent.  or  any  per- 
son acting  or  pui  porting  to  act  under  his 
authority,  or  anj  commissioned  officer  as 
defined  in  sectloi  101  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  aiy  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under 
his  authority,  vio  ates  or  threatens  to  vio- 
late any  of  the  j  rovisions  of  section  1,  2, 
or  3  of  this  Act.  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  X  nlted  States  Government, 
or  any  person  ap;>lylng  for  employment  in 
the  executive  braich  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  a  ny  p>erson  seeking  to  es- 
tablish civil  servile  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  in  th  b  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Go  rernment,  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  the  vKlation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation, may  bring  a  civil  action  in  his  own 
behalf  or  in  behi  if  of  himself  and  others 
similarly  situated,  against  the  offending  of- 


ficer or  person  in  the  United  States  district 
coiut  for  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurs  or  is  threatened,  or  the  district  in 
which  the  offending  officer  or  person  is 
found,  or  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  prevent  the 
threatened  violation  or  to  obtain  redress 
against  the  consequences  of  the  violation. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  defend  all  offi- 
cers or  persons  sued  under  this  section  who 
acted  pursuant  to  art  order,  regulation,  or 
directive,  or  who,  in  his  opinion,  did  not 
willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  United  States  district  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  such  civil 
action  irrespective  of  the  actuality  or 
amount  of  pecuniary  injury  done  or  threat- 
ened, and  without  regard  to  whether  the 
aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  to  issue  such  restraining 
order,  interlocutory  injunction,  permanent 
injunction,  or  mandatory  Injunction,  or 
enter  such  other  Judgment  or  decree  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
threatened  violation,  or  to  afford  the  plain- 
tiff and  others  similarly  situated  complete 
relief  against  the  consequences  of  the  viola- 
tion. With  the  written  consent  of  any  per- 
son affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  section  1,  2,  or  3  of 
this  Act,  any  employee  organization  may 
bring  such  action  on  behalf  of  such  per- 
son, or  may  intervene  In  such  action.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  employee  or- 
ganizations shall  be  construed  to  include  any 
brotherhood,  council,  federation,  organiza- 
tion, union,  or  professional  association  made 
up  in  whole  or  in  part  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  which  has  as  one 
of  Its  purposes  dealing  with  departments, 
agencies,  commissions,  and  independent 
agencies  of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
conditions  and  terms  of  employment  of  such 
employees. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Board  on  Employees'  Rights  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board").  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  member  as  chairman. 
No  more  than  two  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that 
(1)  of  those  members  first  appointed,  one 
shall  serve  for  five  years,  one  for  three  years, 
and  one  for  one  year,  respectively,  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for  each 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
from  their  usual  places  of  residence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  btislness. 

(e)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
and  duty  to  receive  and  investigate  written 
complaints  from  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 


and  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  each  such 
complaint.  Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
of  any  such  complaint,  the  Board  shall  fur- 
nish notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of 
the  hearing  thereon  to  all  interested  parties. 
The  Board  shall  render  its  final  decision 
with  respect  to  any  complaint  within  thirty 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  its  hearing 
thereon. 

(h)  Officers  or  representatives  of  any  Fed- 
eral employee  organization  in  any  degree 
concerned  with  employment  of  the  category 
In  which  any  alleged  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred  or  Is  threatened  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  each  hearing 
conducted  under  this  section,  through  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments, 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  with 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation.  Govern- 
ment employees  called  upon  by  any  party  or 
by  any  Federal  employee  organization  to 
participate  in  any  phase  of  any  administra- 
tive or  judicial  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  Incurring 
travel  cost  or  suffering  loss  in  leave  or  pay; 
and  all  such  employees  shall  be  free  from 
restraint,  coercion.  Interference,  intimida- 
tion, or  reprisal  in  or  because  of  their 
participation.  Any  p>eriods  of  time  spent  by 
Government  employees  during  such  partici- 
pation shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
Federal  employment  for  all  purposes. 

(i)  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  notice  and 
manner  of  conducting  agency  hearings,  shall 
be  applicable  to  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Board  under  this  section. 

(J)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  after  hear- 
ing that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  not 
occurred  or  is  not  threatened,  the  Board 
shall  state  Its  determination  and  notify  all 
interested  parties  of  such  determination. 
Each  such  determination  shall  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

(k)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  the  Board  shall 
immediately  ( 1)  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  such  officer  or  employee  an  order  requir- 
ing such  officer  or  employee  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  act  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  violation.  (2)  endeavor 
to  eliminate  any  such  unlawful  act  or  prac- 
tice by  informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion;  and   (3)   may — 

(A)(i)  in  the  case  of  the  first  offense  by 
any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  issue  an  official  repri- 
mand against  such  officer  or  employee  or 
order  the  suspension  without  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  the  position  or  office 
held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days,  and  di)  in  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  by  any  such  officer  or 
employee,  order  the  suspension  without  pay 
of  such  officer  or  employee  from  the  position 
or  office  held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days  or  order  the  removal  of 
such  officer  or  employee  from  such  position 
or  office;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  offense  by  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  transmit  a 
report  concerning  such  violation  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress. 

M)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  officer  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person 
purporting  to  act  under  authority  conferred 
by  such  officer,  the  Board  shall  (1)  submit 
a  report  thereon  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
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nartment  concerned,  (2)  endeavor  to  elUn- 
inate  any  unlawful  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  such  a  violation  by  informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion, und  (3)  refer  its  determination  and 
the  record  in  the  case  tj  any  person  au- 
thorized '.o  convene  general  courts  martial 
under  section  822  (article  22)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Thereupon  such  person 
shall  take  immediate  steps  t"  dispose  of  the 
matter  under  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary 
Justice).  ^     ,    . 

(m)  Anv  party  aggrieved  by  any  final  de- 
termination or  order  of  the  Board  may  in- 
stitute, in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act, 
occurred,  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  civil 
action  for  the  review  of  such  determination 
or  order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  (1)  affirm,  modify,  or  set 
aside  any  determination  or  order  made  by  the 
Board  which  is  under  review,  or  (2)  require 
the  Board  to  make  any  determination  or 
order  which  it  is  authorized  to  make  under 
subsection  (k),  but  which  it  has  refused  to 
make.  The  reviewing  court  shall  set  aside  any 
finding,  conclusion,  determination,  or  order 
of  the  Board  as  to  which  complaint  Is  made 
which  is  unsupported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
(n)  The  Board  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  this  section 
during  the  immediately  preceding  calendar 
year,  including  a  statement  concerning  the 
nature  of  all  complaints  filed  with  it,  its  de- 
terminations and  orders  resulting  from  hear- 
ings thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  whom  any  penalties  have  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

(o)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sums  necessary,  not  in  excess  of 
$100,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Notlilng  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  or  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  from  requesting  any  civilian 
employee  or  applicant  to  take  a  polygraph 
test,  or  to  take  a  psychological  test,  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  information  concerning 
his  personal  relationship  with  any  person 
connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters,  or  to  provide  a 
personal  financial  statement,  if  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  his  des- 
ignee or  the  Director  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  or  his  designee  or  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  his 
designee  makes  a  personal  finding  with  re- 
gard to  each  individual  to  be  so  tested  or  ex- 
amined that  such  test  or  information  is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  national  security. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  sections  4 
and  5  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  estab- 
lishment of  department  and  agency  grievance 
procedures  to  enforce  this  Act,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  such  procedures  shall  not  preclude 
any  applicant  or  employee  from  pursuing  the 
remedies  established  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
remedies  provided  by  law:  Provided,  however, 
That  if  under  the  procedures  established,  the 
employee  or  applicant  has  obtained  complete 
protection  against  threatened  violations  or 
complete  redress  for  violations,  such  action 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  or  In  proceedings  before  the 
Board  on  Employee  Rights:  Provided  further, 
however.  That  if  an  employee  elects  to  seek 
a  remedy  under  either  section  4  or  section  6, 
he  waives  his  right  to  proceed  by  an  In- 
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"dependent  action  under  the  remaining  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  InvaUd,  shall 
not  be  aCected. 


S.  809— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL  LEADER- 
SHIP PROGRAM  TO  PROMOTE 
YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  awropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Federal  leadership  pro- 
gram to  promote  youth  camp  safety. 

Each  year  more  than  7  million  children 
go  off  to  residential,  day  or  travel  camps. 
These  campers  are  mainly  schoolchil- 
dren, and  the  vast  majority  attend  camps 
during  the  summer  vacation  months.  But 
while  a  parent  finds  little  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  relative  safety  of  a  chUd 
at  school,  millions  of  parents  are  forced 
to  send  their  offspring  to  camps  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  whether  the 
place  meets  basic  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. And  too  often  they  do  not. 

Camping  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry. 
The  best  estimates  place  the  number  of 
camps  in  the  United  States  at  between 
10,000  and  12,000.  Resident  camps  alone 
have  tripled  in  the  last  10  years.  There 
are  camps  established  in  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

In  many  cases  camps  virtually  take  the 
place  of  parents  for  several  weeks  in 
the  year.  Yet  in  19  States  there  are  no 
regulations  governing  camping  at  all, 
and,  in  many  of  the  remaining  States 
only  isolated  aspects  of  camping  are  cov- 
ered by  law  or  regulation. 

For  instance.  40  States  have  no  train- 
ing requirements  for  counselors  who  su- 
pervise aquatic  activities.  Forty-six 
States  have  no  regulations  regarding  the 
condition  of  vehicles  used  for  transpor- 
tation or  the  qualifications  of  drivers. 
The  same  number  of  States  have  no 
reeulations  restricting  the  age  of  coun- 
selors. Twenty-nine  States  fail  to  re- 
quire annual  camp  inspections. 

In  the  absence  of  State  regulations 
there  are  a  number  of  excellent  camping 
organizations  which  have  established 
standards  for  camping.  The  American 
Camping  Association,  with  3,400  member 
camps,  the  scouting  organizations,  the 
Association  of  Private  Camps,  and 
church  oriented  groups  have  all  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  better  camp- 
ing. But  a  great  many  camps  in  America 
do  not  belong  to  these  organizations,  and 
it  Is  well  understood  that  the  standards 
set  by  private  organizations  lack  any  real 
enforcement  provisions  behind  them. 
One  out  of  every  eight  camps  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association  In  1967  failed  to  meet 
ACA  standards.  And  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized these  are  some  of  the  best  camps  in 
the  Nation. 

The  failure  to  establish  adequate 
standards  for  many  of  our  camps  has 
had  tragic  consequences.  In  my  own  re- 
view   of   this   situation.    I   have   heard 


enough  vertifiable  horror  stories  to  per- 
suade me  to  seek  better  protection  for  our 
youngsters. 

The  only  real  camp  safety  sur\-ey  took 
place  40  years  ago  when  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished youth  leaders  and  camping 
enthusiasts  met  in  New  York  City  to  dis- 
cuss camping  in  general.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  this  group  that  the  time  had 
come  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
camp  health  and  safety.  The  group  com- 
missioned   a    nationwide    camp    safety 
study  which  remains  today  the  only  full 
.study  of  the  situation.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  65  percent  of  all  accidents 
at  camp  could  have  been  prevented  by 
better  super\'1sion  or  higher  standards  of 
camp  maintenance  and  administration. 
Only  a  quarter  of  the  accidents  were  at- 
tributable to  the  camper's  negligence, 
and  half  of  these  could  have  been  pre- 
vented with  more  adequate  supervision. 
A  high  percentage  of  the  injuries  cov- 
ered by  this  report  were  dae  to  faulty 
structures,  dangerous  pathways,  and  the 
very  location  of  the  camp  itself.  Despite 
this  report,  however,  the  call  for  action 
issued  in  1929  has  never  been  answered. 
In  1966.  a  report  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Accident   Prevention  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  pointed  to  the  injury  and 
death  hazards  involved  in  recreational 
camping. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
youth  camp  safety  biU  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral leadership  In  the  area  of  camping 
safety.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  reason- 
able that  our  society  provide  parents  with 
a  simple  way  of  judging  whether  a  camp 
meets  basic  safety  standards. 

This  bill  would  instruct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
consultation  with  camping  and  safety 
experts,  to  establish  camp  .safety  stand- 
ards. After  the  pubUcation  of  these 
standards,  each  State  would  be  encour- 
aged to  establish  a  program  to  insure 
compliance.  The  bill  provides  for  incen- 
tive grants  to  the  States  to  pay  up  to 
half  the  cost  of  administering  the  inspec- 
tion and  compliance  program.  Camps 
which  met  the  Federal  standards  would 
be  urged  to  display  this  fact  to  r.ssist 
parents  in  their  choice. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Youth  Camp  Safety  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  on  the  promul- 
gation of  safety  standards.  Members  of 
the  Council  would  come  from  all  areas 
of  the  camping  industry-. 

Before  establishing  safety  standards. 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
survey  existing  safety  standards  pub- 
lished by  State  and  private  organizations 
and  the  effectiveness  of  these  standards. 
Mr.  President,  I  first  became  aware 
of  the  problems  of  camp  .safety  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mitch  Kurman.  Mr. 
Kurman.  from  Westport,  Conn.,  lost  a 
son  several  years  ago  in  a  tragic  canoeing 
accident  in  Maine.  Since  that  tinie  Mr. 
Kurman  has  become  a  crusader,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word,  for  greater  camp 
safety.  This  bill  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
result  of  his  unceasing  efforts. 

There  are  many  excellent  and  safe 
camps  which  operate  every  year.  Camp- 
ing at  its  best  can  provide  unmatched 
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opportunities  for  recreation  and  close 
contact  with  our  'natural  environment. 
It  Is  a  memorable  escape  for  many  of  the 
underprivileged  clllldren  trapped  In  the 

city. 

This  bill  would' not  affect  the  finest 
camps.  The  bill  ls;almed  at  fly-by-night 
operations  suid  thjose  camps  which  are 
unaffiliated  and  unaccredited  by  respon- 
sible camping  organizations. 

I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  adventure 
out  of  camping,  biit  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  benefits  of  camping  cannot  be  ren- 
dered in  a  safe  and  healthy  atmosphere. 
Many  camps  alre^y  measiu-e  up  to  the 
highest  safety  sta^idards.  Others  will  be 
given  the  incentljre  to  improve.  Those 
that  fail  to  provlqe  a  safe  environment 
do  not  belong  in  business. 

During  the  yeats  that  I  have  spon- 
sored this  leglslaticn.  It  has  gained  wide- 
spread public  support.  Additionally,  I 
have  had  the  assistance  and  backing  of 
most  of  the  major  camping  organiza- 
tions. It  Is  signlfidant  that  those  people 
closest  to-  the  caniping  industry  believe 
this  bill  to  be  nec^sary. 

This  legislation  j  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  enhance  tl^e  constructive  growth 
of  the  camping  biisiness  while  protect- 
ing the  welfare  of  millions  of  children. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  Senators 
Bayh,  Case.  Dodd,  Inotjye,  Javits,  Mag- 
NTTsoN,  McIntyrh,  Mondale,  Muskh, 
Pell,  and  Tydinos  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  conse^it  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  po^nt  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  REdoRD. 

The  bill  (S.  80i  )  to  provide  Federal 
leadership  and  griints  to  the  States  for 
developing  and  im  slementing  State  pro- 
grams for  youth  cimp  safety  standards. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  ffor  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  arid  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  prinjted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 


<'/ 


Be  it  enacted  bj/ 
of  RepTe3entatit>ea 
America  in   Congre^ 
Act  may  be  cited  as 
Act". 

STATEMEPfT  OF  PURPOSE 


the  Senate  and  House 
the  United  States  of 
assembled.  That   this 

he  "Youth  Camp  Safety 


Sec.   2.  It  Is  the 
protect  and  safeguard 
being  of  the  youth 
day  camp>s,  resident 
by   providing   for 
standards  for  safe  o 
and  to  provide 
ship   to  the  States 
for  Implementing 
csunps.     thereby 
parents   and 
camps  meet  mlnlmi^m 


Federal 


sa'ety 


Interes  ted 


Sec.  3.  As  used  In 

(a)    The  term 

(1)    any  parcel  or 
the  general  characteristics 
a  camp  as  the  term 
used  wholly  or  In 
educational  purposes 
profit  or  under  phi  : 
auspices  five  or  more 
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purpose   of  this  Act  to 

the  health  and  well- 

5f  the  Nation  attending 

I  lamps,  and  travel  camps. 

establishment   of   Federal 

jieratlon  of  youth  camps, 

assistance  and  leader- 

n   developing  programs 

standards  for  youth 

providing     assurance     to 

citizens  that  youth 

safety  standards. 


DEFl  NinONS 

t  lis  Act — 


yputh  camp"  means: 

parcels  of  land  having 

and  features  of 

Is  generally  understood. 

oart  for  recreatlon&l  or 

and  accommodating  for 

anthroplc  or  charitable 

children  under  eighteen 


years  of  age.  living  apart  from  their  relatives, 
parents,  or  legal  guardians  for  a  [lerlod  of.  or 
portions  of,  five  days  or  more,  and  includes 
a  site  that  is  operated  as  a  day  camp  or  as 
a  resident  camp;  and 

(2)  any  travel  camp  which  for  profit  or 
under  philanthropic  or  charitable  auspices, 
sponsors  or  conducts  group  tours  within  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  group  tours  origi- 
nating or  terminating  within  the  United 
States,  for  educational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, accommodating  within  the  group  five 
or  more  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  apart  from  their  relatives,  parents,  or 
legal  gu&rdians  for  a  period  of  five  days  or 
more. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  form  of  business  enterprises. 

(c)  The  term  "safety  standards"  means  cri- 
teria directed  toward  safe  operation  of  youth 
camps,  in  such  areas  as — but  not  limited  to — 
personnel  qualifications  for  director  and 
staff;  ratio  of  staff  to  campers;  sanitation  and 
public  health;  personal  health,  first  aid,  and 
medical  services;  food  handling,  mass  feed- 
ing, and  cleanliness;  water  supply  and  waste 
disposal:  water  safety  including  use  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  swimming  and  boating  equipment 
and  practices;  vehicle  condition  and  opera- 
tion; building  and  site  design;  equipment; 
and  condition  and  density  of  use. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

GRANTS     TO     STATES     FOR     YOUTH     CAMP     SAFETY 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  F^om  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  11  of  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
82.500.000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  6  to  pay  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
adnUnistering  State  programs  for  youth  camp 
safety  standards. 

Sec.  5.  In  developing  Federal  standards 
for  youth  camps,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  undertake  a  study  of  existing  State 
and  local  regulations  and  standards,  and 
standards  developed  by  private  organiza- 
tions, applicable  to  youth  camp  safety,  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  such  State.  local, 
and  private  regulations  and  standards; 

(b)  establish  and  pubUsh  youth  camp 
safety  standards  within  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  after  consultation  with 
State  officials  and  with  representativee  of 
appropriate  private  and  public  organizations 
after  opportunity  for  hearings  and  notifica- 
tion published  in  the  Federal  Register;  and 

(c)  authorize  and  encotirage  camps  certi- 
fied by  the  States  as  complying  with  the 
published  Federal  youth  camp  standards  to 
advertise  their  compliance  with  minimum 
safety  standards. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  grant  program  under  this  Act 
Shall  designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  State  super- 
vised annual  Inspection  of,  and  certification 
of  compliance  with,  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards developed  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5  and  9(a)  of  this  Act,  at  youth  camps 
located  In  such  State; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
accept  and  apply  such  minimum  youth  camp 
safety  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe; 

( 3 )  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  such  State  agency; 

(4)  provide  for  an  advisory  committee,  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  general  policy 


Involved  In  Inspection  and  certification  pro- 
cedures under  the  State  plan,  which  com- 
mittee shall  Include  among  Its  members 
representatives  of  other  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  camping  or  programs  related 
thereto  and  persons  representative  of  pro- 
fessional or  civic  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
concerned  with  organized  camping; 

(6)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  program;  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  enable  youth 
camps  In  the  State  to  advertise  compliance 
with  Federal  youth  camp  standards,  but 
which  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
grant  programs  under  this  Act,  shall  desig- 
nate or  create  an  appropriate  State  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  submit, 
through  such  State  agency  a  State  plan 
which  shall  accomplish  the  steps  specified 
In  (a)  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  section,  and 
which  provides  for  availability  of  Informa- 
tion so  that  the  Secretary  may  be  assured 
of  compliance  with  the  standards. 

(c)  the  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
Act  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  such  State  agency  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

DETERMINATION    OT  FEDERAL    SHARE;    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  programs  approved  by  him  under  section 
6  based  upon  the  funds  appropriated  there- 
for pursuant  to  section  10  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  upon  the  number  of  participating  States; 
except  that  no  State  may  receive  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  In  excess  of 
$50,000. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  in  Installments  and  in  advsmce 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

OPERATION  OF  STATE  PLANS;    HEARINGS  AND 
JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  Act,  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6.  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  (or  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he 
Is  satL'fled  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State 
under  this  Act  (or  payment  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  programs  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  faUvire) . 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  section  6  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  is  located,  by  fil- 
ing a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
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any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose   The  Secretary  thereupon  shaU  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  hU  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28.  Unlt«l  Statea  Oode. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but 
untU  the  flUng  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further    evidence,    and    the    Secretary    may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The 
commencement   of    proceedings    under   this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON   YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  Youth  Camp 
Safety  to  advise  and  consult  on  policy  mat- 
ters relating  to  youth  camp  safety,  particu- 
larly the  promulgation  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  him,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  from  persons 
who  are  specially  qualified  by  experience  and 
competence  to  render  such  service.  Prior  to 
making  such  appointments,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  associations 
representing  organized  camping. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  spe- 
cial advisory  and  technical  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council.  whUe 
serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory  CouncU. 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  Including  travelUme;  and  whUe 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  Title  5,  United  States  Code  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  In  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  Information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  car- 
ry out  his  functions  vmder  this  Act;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized  to 
furnish  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Nothing  m  this  Act  or  regulations  is- 
sued hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Secretary, 
a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting  under 
this  law  to  restrict,  determine,  or  Influence 
the  curriculum,  program,  or  ministry  of  any 
youth  camp. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thl* 
Act  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 


ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  yean. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  position  pa- 
pers of  the  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Private 
Camps,  as  well  as  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  a  table  describing  State 
camping  regulations  prepared  by  Dr. 
John  Kirk  of  the  ACA  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  7,   1967] 

SAFETY    IN    YOtTTH    CAMPS 

Every  parent  of  the  6,000,000  children  who 
attend  resident  or  day  camps  or  participate 
In  organized  tours  each  year  doubtlesa  has 
some  concern  for  their  safety.  Yet  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  half  of  the  camps  of 
this  type  functioning  In  the  United  Stotes 
meet  minimum  safety  standards.  Accidents 
are  frequent,  and  It  Is  difficult  for  parents 
to  determine  whether  the  campe  to  which 
their  children  may  go  are  properly  managed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  safety. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  Is  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  by  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  set  up  Federal  standards  for  youth 
camp  safety.  His  measure  would  encourage 
the  states  to  accept  those  standards  and  to 
provide  camp  inspection  machinery,  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  grants.  The  problem  is 
primarily  one  for  the  stetes  to  deal  with, 
but  only  a  few  states  have  adequate  regula- 
tions of  their  own  and  19  states  provide  no 
regulation  whatever  of  youth  camps. 

The  bin  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Camping  Association  and  of  several  similar 
groups.  Certainly  Its  objective  Is  a  worthy 
one,  and  It  seems  to  fall  In  an  area  where 
Federal-state  cooperation  could  be  useful. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  14,  19681 

MAKING    SUMMER    CAMPS    SAFE 

More  than  six  nUUlon  youngsters  have  at- 
tended thousands  of  camps  scattered  In 
woodland  areas  across  the  United  States  this 
summer.  The  experience  of  life  close  to  na- 
ture win  undoubtedly  have  strengthened  and 
enriched  them  In  many  ways.  As  another 
camping  season  begins  to  draw  to  an  end, 
however.  Federal  legislation  to  make  all 
camps  meet  minimum  safety  standards 
hasn't  gone  anywhere.  It  languishes  in 
committee. 

No  hearings  have  been  held  on  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut 
this  session.  Just  as  no  hearings  were  held 
on  a  slmUar  bUl  he  introduced  last  session. 
Only  subcommittee  hearings  have  been  held 
on  a  companion  bill  in  the  House. 

State  regulation  of  camps  Is  virtually  non- 
existent. Private  garbage  collectors  must 
prove  themselves  morally  fit  to  operate  in 
New  York,  but  camp  directors  and  their  i>er- 
sonnel  need  pass  no  such  screening.  Most 
states  have  no  safety  requirements  for  camps, 
aside  from  reqxiirlng  them  to  offer  pure  food 
and  clean  water.  Moreover,  because  camping 
Is  nationwide  there  Is  a  need  for  national 
safety  standards. 

Some  groups  have  begun  distributing  lit- 
erature aimed,  they  say,  "at  keeping  govern- 
ment out  of  camping."  It  is  incredible  that 
anyone  Interested  in  camping  would  oppose 
establishing  minimum  safety  standards. 

With  more  camps  opening  every  year  and 
more  children  being  sent  to  them.  Including 
increasing  numbers  of  disadvantaged  inner- 
city  youngsters,  the  nation  must  not  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  camping  tragedies.  It  must 
InsUt  on  some  basic  safeguards  against 
needleee  loss  of  young  lives. 


(Prom  the  American  Camping   Association, 

Inc.,  Bradford  Woods,  Martinsville.  Ind.) 
PosmoN  Paper:  Youth  Camp  Safett  Act. 
1966  Senate  Bill  3773 
introduction 
On    Avigust    26,    1966,    Senator    Abraham 
Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut  introduced  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  of  1966  (S.  3773)   into  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  American  Camp- 
ing Association  had  been  aware  of  this  pend- 
ing legislation,  and  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Riblcoff's  Administrative  Assistant,  the  ACA 
Executive  Director  had,  on  several  occasions 
been  In  contact  with  Senator  RlblcofTs  office. 
The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  protect  and 
safegiiard  the  health  and  weU-belng  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation  attending  camps  by  pro- 
viding minimum  safety  regulations  to  be  Im- 
plemented by  states  electing  to  participate  In 
this  program.  The  Federal  Government  will 
provide  financial  assistance  and  leadership 
for  the  states  in  order  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
At  the  present  time   there  are   17   states 
which  require  camps  to  be  licensed  and  in- 
spected annually,  26  states  have  regulatory 
programs  Intended  to  supervise  the  operation 
of  various  aspects  of  children's  camps. 

After  much  discussion  and  serious  study, 
the  ACA  National  Board  of  Directors  at  their 
October  meeting,  voted  to  submit  a  position 
paper  that  would  support  the  Intent  of  the 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  since  It  is  educa- 
tional In  scope.  In  the  same  motion,  the  Na- 
tional Board  called  for  a  Consultation  to  be 
held  in  order  to  provide  the  various  elements 
of  organized  camping  In  the  United  States  an 
opportunltv  to  react  to  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  3773.  This  consultation,  chaired  by 
Dr.  John  J.  Kirk,  chairman  of  the  ACA  Na- 
tional Standards  Committee,  was  held  No- 
vember 19,  1966,  m  New  York  City.  A  list  of 
the  participants  Is  Included  as  Appendix  B. 
As  a  result  of  the  consultation,  a  working 
paper  was  developed  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  reviewed 
by  Howard  Glbbs,  National  President  of  ACA, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Smith,  National  Legislative 
Chairman,  and  Ernest  F.  Schmidt,  Executive 
Director  of  ACA.  The  working  paper  was  then 
sent  to  the  forty  Sections  of  the  American 
Camping  Association  requesting  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  be  set  up  at  which  time  the 
reaction  and  opinion  of  the  general  member- 
ship could  be  solicited. 

The  working  paper  reflected,  in  essence, 
the  opinion  of  the  representatives  In  at- 
tendance at  the  consultation,  and  that  con- 
sensus was  that  Senate  Bill  3773,  and  the 
principles  embodied  therein,  should  be  sup- 
ported. Thirty  of  the  forty  Sections  of  the 
American  Camping  Association  have  reacted 
to  the  working  paper  and  the  majority  also 
support  the  principles  and  purpose  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  3773.  Some  concerns  and  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  the  various  Sections  of 
the  American  Camping  Association,  and  these 
suggestions  and  concerns  vrtll  be  reflected 
m  the  Sectlon-by-Sectlon  discussion  of  the 
bill  which  follows.  In  order  that  the  minor- 
ity opinion  may  also  be  heard,  certain  se- 
lected comments  from  Section  representa- 
tives wiU  be  included  In  Appendix  A. 

The  following  Sectlon-by-Sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill  represent  the  official  opinion  and 
position  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Sec- 
tions reacting  to  the  bill  and  the  working 
paper  which  was  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
special  consultation  on  November  19th: 

AMERICAN  CAMPING  ASSOCIATION  OFFICIAL  POSI- 
TION    ON     SENATE     BILL     3773 


Section  2.  statement  of  Purpose.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Camping  Association  is  in  agreement  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  as  stated.  This  bill 
would  serve,  primarily,  as  an  educational 
tool,  whereby  the  participating  states  would 
have  trained  camp  evaiuators  visit  the  camps 
in  the  state  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the    camps    were    meeting    the    established 
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minimum  criteria.  Those  camps  that  were 
satisfactorily  compl]  Ing  with  the  minimum 
federal  safety  regutilons  would  receive  a 
statement  of  compUtJice.  ACA  does  not  rec- 
ommend usinflr  the  ierm  "Seal  of  Approval," 
"Accreditation"  or  "'Certification"  for  camps 
meeting  the  minimt  m  criteria.  Campts  that 
failed  to  meet  the  minimum  federal  regula- 
tions would  be  deprved  of  the  privileges  of 
Indicating  compIlan;e,  but  would  not  be 
closed  or  placed  on  any  provisional  status 
as  a  result  of  the  prjvlslons  of  this  bill. 

Section  3.  Definitions.  In  the  definition 
of  a  Youth  Camp,  ths  membership  expressed 
concern  over  the  u&s  of  the  term  "instruc- 
tional" rather  than  'educational,"  and  It  Is 
recommended  that  Line  8,  Page  2,  be  amend- 
ed to  read  "for  educitional  and  recreational 
purposes"  rather  than  "recreational  or  In- 
structional." as  It  now  appears  It  was  also 
suggested  that  con.sl  teratton  be  given  to  In- 
cluding the  evaluation  of  travel  camps.  In 
addition  to  resident  and  day  camps.  Since 
the  majority  of  tra  rel  camps  move  across 
state  lines  they  are  fi  equently  excluded  from 
any  state  regulatory  jrograms  which  are  now 
In  existence.  In  orde  •  to  provide  the  general 
public  with  an  awaieness  concerning  mini- 
mum standards  for  travel  camps,  and  In 
order  to '  more  adeq  jately  protect  children 
attending  these  can  p3.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  bill  Include  a  provision  to  evaluate 
such  camps. 

It  was  also  recogn:  zed  that  some  national 
organizations  condui  t  rather  extensive  pro- 
grams through  trave ,  camps  and  such  orga- 
nizations should  be  i  ^ven  consideration  as  a 
certifying  agency  am  I  that  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  state  programs  being  developed 
would  be  permitted  to  certify  their  own 
travel  camps.  This  provision  would  only 
apply  when  the  standards  of  the  organiza- 
tion In  question  we;  e  at  least  equal  to.  or 
above,  the  minimum  stafety  regulations  that 
would  be  developed  1  ly  the  Advisory  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  This  suggestion  Is 
made,  since  It  might  prove  administratively 
impossible  for  state  evaluators  to  visit  and 
evaluate  the  many  ti  avel  c:imps  operated  by 
some  national  organizations 

In  order  to  standaitUze  the  language  as  ap- 
plied to  organized  cainplng,  It  la  further  rec- 
ommended that  a  gldssary  of  camp  terminol- 
ogy be  developed  In  order  that  there  be 
uniform  understand!:  ig  and  Interpretation  of 
the  various  terms  new  applied  to  a  summer 
camp  operation.  Su(  h  a  glossary  of  terms 
would  be  of  considerable  aiaslstance  to  those 


It  seems  that  within 
of   the  state   health 


gram.  It  is  strongly 
National    Office   of 


operate  camps  In  sev- 
to    States    for    Youth 


organizations  which 
eral  states. 

Section  4.  Grants 
Camp  Safety  Standtrds.  The  general  reac- 
tion to  this  section  of  the  bill  Is  that  the 
financial  provisions  t  ppear  adequate  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  program  In  the  fifty 
states.  With  the  federal  government  provld- 
the  cost  to  Implement 
the  program,  this  should  be  sufficient  to  en- 
courage states  to  inlt  ate  a  program  intended 
to  safeguard  the  hea  th  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren while  participating  in  a  summer  camp 
experience. 

Section  8.  State  Plkns.  The  provision  that 
a  state  agency  be  d  islgnated  or  created  to 
supervise  the  prograip  caused  some  concern. 
the  existing  framework 
department,   the  state 


welfare  department,  or  the  state  department 
of  education,  this  program  could  be  Initiated, 
and  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  establish  or 
create  a  new  stat<  agency.  A  provision 
should  be  added  to  ;hls  section  that  would 
require  the  participating  states  to  hire  a  per- 
son to  serve  as  supe -visor  for  the  new  pro- 
recommended  that  the 
Ijie    American    Camping 


Association  be  designated  as  the  cooperating 
agency  with  which  ;he  states  work  in  de- 
veloping the  Job  specifications  for  such  an 


individual.  This  recommendation  is  made 
since  ACA  is  the  only  national  organization 
which  includes  in  its  membership  repre- 
sentatives from  all  segments  of  the  organized 
camping  profession,  such  as  agency,  private, 
church,  government,  and  family.  The 
strength  and  success  of  the  programs  could 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  program,  such  an 
individual  should  be  trained  in  outdoor  edu- 
cation, camping,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Although  implied,  it  Is  not  specifically 
stated  that  the  participating  states  would  be 
required  to  annually  visit  and  evaluate  the 
camps  in  order  for  a  said  camp  to  qualify. 
Such  wording  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  suggests  that 
the  participating  states  encourage  the  camps 
to  advertise  compliance  with  the  federal 
minimum  safety  regulations.  In  any  such 
advertising,  the  camps  should  be  required 
to  use  the  term  "compliance  with  minimum 
regulations"  rather  than  "certified"  or  ac- 
credited" in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion 
with  the  American  Camping  Association  ac- 
creditation programs,  which  stresses  optimum 
camp  operation  rather  than  compliance  with 
minimum  safety  regulations.  The  American 
Camping  Association  must  educate  the  gen- 
eral public  regarding  the  difference  between 
compliance  with  minimum  federal  regula- 
tions and  meeting  the  American  Camping 
Association's  standards,  which  are  pointing 
towards  the  optimum  of  camp  operation.  A 
camp  which  satisfactorily  compiles  with  the 
federal  minimum  safety  regulations  means 
only  that  a  child  Is  less  likely  to  be  killed 
or  Injured  In  said  camp.  The  federal  mini- 
mum safety  regulations  In  no  way  could  be 
used  as  a  measurement  of  the  quality  of  the 
camping  experience  provided.  This  should 
be  clearly  stated  In  any  literature  or  pro- 
nouncements made  by  the  state  or  federal 
government. 

Under  Section  6,  describing  State  Plans, 
there  should  also  be  a  provision  that  camp 
directors  be  granted  the  right  to  an  "Execu- 
tive Hearing,"  In  those  cases  where  they  feel 
the  state  has  been  unfair  In  the  appraisal 
of  their  camps.  In  the  bill,  there  Is  the  Im- 
plied provision  that  camp  operators  be  en- 
titled to  a  Judicial  hearing,  and  this  provi- 
sion wotild  remain  even  with  the  addition  of 
an  Executive  Hearing.  The  advantage  of  an 
Executive  Hearing  Is  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  camp  director  to  hire  coun- 
sel and  such  a  hearing  could  be  scheduled 
more  quickly  than  a  Judicial  review,  which 
would  have  to  follow  the  various  steps  which 
are  common  In  any  such  court  action. 

Section  7.  Determination  Federal  Share. 
The  provisions  under  this  Section  of  the  bill 
seem  adequate  and  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  administration  or  implementation 
of  the  bill  in  any  way.  The  $50,000  maximum 
appears  to  be  quite  generous,  and  It  appears 
doubtful  that  any  state  would  require  this 
amount  on  a  fifty  percent  matching  basis. 

Section  8.  Operation  of  State  Plans.  The 
provisions  under  this  Section  provide  for 
the  states  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  disapprove  or  terminate 
participation  in  the  program.  It  appears 
that  this  Section  adequately  protects  the 
right  of  the  state  to  accept  or  reject  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  it  also  provides 
adequately  for  appeal.  If  and  when  said 
state  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Section  9.  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety.  Considerable  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  the  general  membership  regard- 
ing the  make-up  and  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council.  The  feeling  has 
been  expressed  that  this  Council  should  be 
composed  of  camping  professionals.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  the  make-up  of 
the  Council  be  predetermined  by  designating 


the  organization  that  should  be  represented. 
Since  the  American  Camping  Association 
stands  as  the  only  professional  organization 
in  the  United  States  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  the  organized  camping  movement. 
It  Is  felt  that  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Council  consists  of  American 
Camping  Association  representatives.  The 
following  groups  and  Individuals  are  sug- 
gested for  membership  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council:  The  Executive  Director, 
American  Camping  Association;  Chairman, 
American  Camping  Association,  National 
Standards  Committee;  Chairman,  American 
Camping  Association  National  Legislation 
Committee;  Vice-President  for  Private 
Camps,  American  Camping  Associations;  Di- 
rector of  Camping  Services  and  Consen-a- 
tlon,  or  designated  representative.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  Director  of  Camping,  or 
designated  representative.  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States;  Director  of  Camping,  or  des- 
ignated representative.  Camp  Plre  Girls,  Inc.; 
designated  representative  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches;  designated  representa- 
tive from  the  National  4-H  Programs;  des- 
ignated representative  from  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults: 
designated  representative  from  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America:  designated  representative 
from  the  National  Catholic  Camping  Asso- 
ciation; designated  representative  from  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  desig- 
nated representative  from  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association;  Camping  Con- 
sultant from  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board;  designated  representative  from  the 
Christian  Camps  and  Conferences  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  By  selecting  the  twelve  or  more 
representatives  from  organizations  of  this 
type,  it  would  Insure  that  the  voice  of  or- 
ganized camping  was  represented  to  the  full- 
est *jid  that  any  safety  standards  developed 
by  this  group  would  truly  represent  the 
current  and  best  thinking  of  organizations 
concerned  with  organized  camping.  This  Ad- 
visory Council  should  also  be  empowered  to 
call  up>on  the  services  of  such  organizations 
as  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  and  other  specialized  profes- 
sional organizations  which  might  have 
Information  and  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  safety  regulations. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  specifically  state  that  each 
participating  state  be  required  to  establish  a 
State  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  similar 
membership  as  that  represented  on  the  Na- 
tional Council.  This  would  Insure  a  local 
voice  In  the  implementation  of  the  federal 
minimum  safety  regulations  and  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  closer  supervision  on  the 
Implementation  and  enforcement  of  the 
state  program. 

Section  11.  Authorization.  The  financial 
provisions  imder  Authorization  In  the  bill 
seem  appropriate  In  order  to  pursue  and 
carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act. 

GENER.^L    STATEMENT 

The  provisions  of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  appear  to  strengthen  organized  camping 
and,  if  enacted,  would  actually  contribute 
significantly  to  a  safer  milieu  in  all  partici- 
pating cimps. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  over  a  mil- 
lion children  attending  camps  that  do  not 
affiliate  with  any  national  organization  and 
do  not  necessarily  adhere  to  any  established 
set  of  operating  standards.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  a 
minimum  set  of  safety  regulations  would  be 
developed  and  through  an  appropriate  stpte 
agency,  camps  In  participating  states  would 
be  able  to  have  the  educational  benefit  of 
being  alerted  to  the  need  for  following  these 
minimum  regulations  In  order  to  adequately 
safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren they  serve.  This  would  also  provide  a 
menns   whereby  parents  could,  at  least,  be 
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aware  of  the  minimum  safety  provisions  nec- 
essary In  order  to  adequately  safeguard  the 
child  during  the  camping  experience.  It 
must  be  stressed  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  application  of  this  bill  by  state  pro- 
grams in  no  way  guarantees  a  quality  camp- 
ing experience,  nor  does  it  guarantee  that  all 
camps  in  a  participating  state  would  be  op- 
erating at  a  level  of  competence  which  would 
adequately  safeguard  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  children.  It  does,  however,  require 
that  states  that  participate  will  annually 
evaluate  camps  wltliln  their  boundaries  and 
measure  the  operation  of  these  camps  against 
an  established  criteria  which  would  be  the 
federal  minimum  safety  regulations.  The 
program  would  also  provide  an  educational 
tool  for  those  camp  operators  who  do  not, 
at  the  present  time,  have  the  benefit  of 
guidance  and  supervision  from  a  professional 
camping  organization. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  some 
states  already  have  very  adequate  regulatory 
programs,  and  this  bill  should  in  no  way 
adversely  affect  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  such  existing  programs.  If  a  state 
with  a  regulatory  program  already  has  in 
effect  regulations  which  are  above  the  fed- 
eral minimum  safety  regulations,  then  the 
state  in  question  should  not  be  required  to 
lower  or  modify  its  regulations  in  any  way 
In  order  to  qualify  for  participation  in  the 
federal  program,  nor  should  such  a  state  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  federal  financial  aid  to 
assist  In  financing  their  existing  programs. 
The  advantage  of  having  one  uniform  set  of 
minimum  safety  regulations  rather  than  50 
or  more  possibly  conflicting  operating  codes 
is  self-evident. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Camping  Association 
conclude  that  the  enactment  of  a  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  by  the  federal  government 
would  contribute  significantly  to  providing 
a  safer  milieu  among  all  camps  operating  in 
the  fifty  states  and.  on  that  basis,  the  major- 
ity of  the  general  membership  In  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association  and  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  support  and  endorse  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Rlbicoff  to  bring  such  a 
bin  into  reality  In  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Approved   by   ACA   Executive   Committee, 
January  20,  1967. 
Appendix    A — Concerns    fears    expressed    by 

some  members  of  the  American  Camping 

Association 

The  following  comments  were  gleaned  from 
the  Section  Reports,  and  although  they  do 
not  reflect  the  majority  opinion  of  the  gen- 
eral membership  of  the  American  Camping 
Association,  are  being  included  in  order  that 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  opinions  of  the 
total  membership  might  be  reflected  in  this 
Position  Paper: 

1.  "The  National  Advisory  Council  should 
be  expanded  In  order  to  provide  for  broader 
representation.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  members 
would  provide  a  more  representative  voice  for 
all  segments  of  the  camping  profession." 

2.  "The  bill,  as  written,  lacks  'teeth,'  and 
unless  a  provision  is  added  which  would  force 
camps  to  adhere  to  the  minimum  safety  regu- 


lations, the  bill  has  no  real  value.  Unlosa  a 
camp  which  falls  to  meet  the  regulations  can 
be  forced  to  comply,  the  bill  falls  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose." 

3.  "Federal  funds  are  not  necessary,  and 
the  states  should  be  encouraged  to  volun- 
tarily develop  minimum  safety  regulations  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  organized  camps.  Fed- 
eral funds  only  lead  to  federal  control  which 
Is  not  needed  or  desired." 

4.  "The  American  Camping  Association 
Standards  Visitation  Program  should  be  used 
m  lieu  of  state  inspections.  Camp  directors 
are  already  subjected  to  more  inspections  and 
evaluations  than  really  reqiUred." 

5.  "There  Is  a  danger  that  government  bu- 
reaucracy will  smother  all  real  camping  ex- 
periences. Program  areas  should  not  be  regu- 
lated in  any  way.  This  bill  might  open  a 
'Pandora's  Box'  of  government  regulations 
VFlth  applications  going  far  beyond  those  now 
foreseen." 

6.  "There  is  no  guarantee  that  state 
evaluators  will  have  any  professional  training 
In  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  a  camp 
operation.  This  could  be  a  'pork  barrel,' 
whereby  states  could  award  Jobs  based  on 
political  patronage  rather  than  professional 
competence." 

7.  "Several  states  now  have  adequate  pro- 
grams and  a  federal  program  Is  not  needed." 

8.  "The  passage  of  such  a  bill  will  adversely 
affect  the  Standards  Program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association." 

9.  "The  federal  government  has  no  busi- 
ness In  organized  camping,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  regulations  should  be  left  to 
private  agencies." 

10.  "There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  ACA 
might  well  be  legislating  Itself  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

11.  "A  federal  program  will  adversely  af- 
fect present  ACA  relationships  with  state 
agencies." 

12.  "Before  any  federal  legislation  on 
camping  is  Introduced,  a  thorough  nation- 
wide survey  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  a  real  need  for  such  legislation 
exists." 

13.  "The  Federal  Advisory  Council  could 
draft  a  model  set  of  regulations  to  satisfy  the 
Intent  of  the  bill— but  without  federal  sub- 
sidy." 

IProm  the  Association  of  Private  Camps,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.I 
Report  of  a  Stttdy  Group  op  the  Associa- 
tion OP  Private  Camps  Concerning  the 
YotTTH  Camp  Safety  Act  op  1966,  Senate 
Bill  S.  3773 

On  September  12,  1966,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Association 
of  Private  Camps,  a  Study  Group  was  or- 
ganized consisting  of  the  Officers  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Private  Camps  and  all  Past  Pres- 
idents of  said  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  "Youth  Camp  Safety  Act 
of  1966." 

On  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  said  com- 
mittee, representatives  were  appointed  to 
meet  with  Senator  Riblcoff's  staff  In  order 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to 
present  the  recommendations  of  the  Study 
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Group,    as    unanimously    approved    by    the 
Board  of  Governors. 

On  February  2l6t,  Mr.  Abner  Rabblno, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "Youtli 
Camp  Safety  Act";  Mr.  Edwin  Shapiro.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  Private  Camps: 
Dr.  S.  L.  Wlnnlck,  Past  President  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  A.  Albin,  Member;  met  with  Mr.  Wayne 
Granqulst,  Administrative  AsslsUint  and 
Mr.  James  Dorsch.  Legislative  Assistant  to 
Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff  in  Wuihlngton, 
D.C. 

Senator  Riblcoff's  office  was  advised  that 
the  Association  ol  Privnie  Ciimps.  an  orynt]:- 
zatlon  representing  professional  camping  for 
over  28  years,  was  wholeheartedly  In  approval 
of  Senate  Bill  S.  3773. 

It  was  Indicated  to  the  Senator's  staff  that 
our  membership  covers  many  of  the  states 
of  our  country  and  presently  has  more  than 
260  of  the  recognized  leaders  In  the  camp- 
ing field.  Nine  years  ago,  realizing  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  high  level  standards,  the 
Association  passed  a  law  making  it  manda- 
tory for  all  of  Its  member  camps  to  be  Stand- 
ards examined.  In  order  to  maintain 
accredited  membership.  Each  of  the  member 
camps  has  been  visited  and  Its  Standards 
have  been  evaluated  by  highly  qualified  pro- 
fessional people  trained  and  experienced  in 
the  flelds  of  camping,  education,  recreation 
and  evaluation.  The  carefully  selected  staff 
of  evaluators  has  po  affiliation  with  any 
APC  or  other  camp.  This  evaluating  staff 
is  comprised  of  faculty  members  from  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  across  the 
Country.  Total  membership  compliance  with 
up-dated  APC  Standards  is  Insured  by  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  accreditation  that  sched- 
ules each  member  camp  for  a  re-vlslt  and  a 
re-evaluation  periodically,  on  a  rotation  basis. 

We  have  contributed  by  way  of  Conven- 
tions and  Symposliuns  in  all  phases  of 
camping.  A  vast  amount  of  material  Is  In 
the  libraries  of  many  Universities  and  also 
the  Library  of  Congress.  A  number  of  our 
member  directors  have  lectured  at  Univer- 
sities and  are  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
many  institutional  camps.  They  have  also 
served  as  advisors,  without  fee  in  this  regard. 
Many  colleges  now  give  Point  Credit  to  stu- 
dents who  serve  as  counselors  in  our  private 
camps,  because  these  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  aware  of  the  vast  opF>ortunlties  that 
the  student  has  under  the  aegis  of  our 
knowledgable  camp  directors. 

Most  of  our  states  have  regulatory  rules 
to  which  we  subscribe.  We  enthusiastically 
support  the  passing  of  any  meaningful  laws 
that  will  constructively  contribute  to  rais- 
ing the  level  of  performance,  leadership 
training,  supervision,  health  and  safety  of 
camping.  It  is  always  true,  however,  that  the 
implementation  of  any  nilea  or  laws  becomes 
the  dramatic  and  Important  objective. 

We  believe  that  we  have  outstanding  and 
recognized  professionals  heading  otu  camps. 
For  the  great  contribution  in  thought  and 
action  that  these  people  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing to  a  Council  of  from  12-18  members,  we 
respectftilly  recommend  that  a  minimum  of 
five  members  of  such  a  panel  shoxild  come 
from  the  Association  of  Private  Camps. 


Category 


Alabama       Alaska      Arizona    Arkansas 


Cali- 
fornia 


Colorado 


Con- 
necticut   Delaware 


Florida      Georgia        Hawaii         Idalio      Illinois 


I.  Camp  personnel: 

Age  requirement  for  counselors 4  4 

Counselor  to  camper  ratio 4  4 

Minimum  age  of  director 4  * 

Required  training  for  aquatic  staff 4  4 

IL  Program: 

Supervision  o(  activities 4  4 

Restriction  tor  hazardous  activities 4  4 


4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
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Alabtnw       Ala«ki      Arizona   ArfciHttt 


C«li-  Con- 

fornia    Colorado     nocticut   Oolawir* 


Horidi      GooriU       Htwtii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


or  camp  infirmary... 


III.  SIta  and  lacilitias: 

Location  and  drainage  of  sita — 
Type  and  size  of  living  quartan., 
Sleeping  accommodations 

IV.  Adminutration : 

Responsibilities  ollttie  director- 
Personal  histories 

VLHaalth: 

Doctor  on  call 

Physical  exam  re<;  Hired 
Isolation  quarters  < 
Health  supervisor  on  staff. 

First-aid  supplies 

Medical  treatment  record 

VI.  Sanitation : 

Ratio  of  toilet  facilitias 

Sewage  disposal. i. 

Garbage  and  wastt  disposal 

Food  protection  a^d  food  handling.. 

Food  storage  and  refrigeration 

Milk  supply  and  serving  methods... 

Sate  water  suppli*. 

Sanitation  of  dishfs  and  utensils. 
Insect,  weed,  andli 
Aawal  regulation  s. 
^iinp  cleanHnesi . . 

VII.  Safafy;  " 

Aquatic  facilities 

Archery  ranges. 
Rifle  ranges. 
HorsebacK  riding 
Fire  regulations. 
Heating  equipme^. 
VIIL  Transportation: 

Condition  of  cami  vehicles 

Age  and  quaUfica|ians  for  drivars. 


Category 


rodent  control 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
4 
3 

4 
4 
4 

4 
3 
4 

4 

4 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 

4 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 

1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
I 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
4 
4 
4 

1 
1 

4 
4 


Indiana       Iowa       Kansas    Kentucky     Louisiana      Maine 


litector 

jfor  aquatic  staff. 


Iivities 

ardous  activities. 


or  camp  infirmary.. 
on  staff 


[  record. 


I.  Camp  personnel: 

Age  reauirement  lor  counselors 

Counselor  to  camter  ratio 

Minimum  age  of 

Required  trainin; 
II.  Program: 

Supervision  of  ai 

Restriction  ot  ha. 

III.  Site  and  fxilities 

Location  and  drainage  of  site 
Type  and  size  at  living  quarters. 
Sleeping  accommodations 

IV.  Administration:  ' 

Responsibilities  m  the  director. 
Personal  historie^  of  campers 
V.  Health: 

Doctor  on  call 
Physical  exam  required 
Isolation  quarter 
Health  supervise 
First-aid  supplie' 
Medical  treatme 

VI.  Sanitation: 

Ratio  of  toilet  tai 

Sewage  disposal... 

Garbage  and  waste  disposal.. 
Food  protection  and  handling. 
Food  storage  and  refrigeration 
Milk  supply  and  Serving  methods. 
Sate  water  suppi< 
Sanitation  of  dish  as  and  utensils 
Insect,  weed,  ani 
Animal  regulatioi  s 
Camp  cleanlines 

VII.  Safety: 

Aquatic  facilities 
Archery  ranges.. . 
Rifle  ranges 
Horseback  riding 
Fire  regulations 
Heating  aquipmeit. 
VIM.  Transportation: 

Condition  of  cam  >  vehicles 

Aga  and  qualificj  tions  for  drivers 


kitles. 


Category 


for  counsek)r$... 

r  ratio 

lirector 

for  aquatic  staff. 


mpe 


I.  Camp  personnel 

Age  reauirement 

Counselor  to  ca 

Minimum  age  ot 

Required  trainim 
II.  Program: 

Supervision  of 

Restriction  for  h 
III.  Site  and  facilities: 

Location  and  drainage 

Type  and  size  of  livini 

Sleeping  accomifodations 


>ac:i 


rodent  control. 


procedures. 


4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

2 
4 
4 

3 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

1 
4 

4 

3 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 


Ne- 
braska 


Nevada 


Hamp- 
shire 


New 
Jersey 


New 
Mexico 


New 
York 


ivities 

ardous  activities. 


ot  site 

living  quarters. 


4 
4 
4 

3 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 

3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4 

4 


1 
1 
1 

1 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 

t 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

4 
4 
4 

4 
3 
1 

4 
4 


Mary-       Massa- 

land     chusatts    Michigan 


MInne- 
sof 


4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
'4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


1 
I 
4 

I 

2 
2 

3 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

4 

3 
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Category 


Ne- 
braska 


Nevada 


New 
Hamp- 
shire 


New 
Jersey 


New 
Mexico 


New 
York 


Nortti 

Caro-         North 
Una       Dakota 


Okia-  Pennsy 

Ohk)       homa       Oregon         van 


Missis- 
sippi    Missouri      Montana 


IV  Admlnistratkin: 

Responsibilities  ot  the  director 

Personal  histories  of  campers 

V.  Health: 

Doctor  on  call 

Physical  exam  required 

Isolatkin  quarters  or  camp  Infirmary. 
Health  supervisor  on  staff 

First  aid  supplies 

Medical  treatment  record 

VI.  Sanltatnn: 

Ratio  of  toilet  facilities 

Sewage  disposal 

Garbage  and  waste  disposal 

Food  protection  and  food  h,indling... 

Food  storage  and  refrigeration 

Milk  supply  and  serving  methods 

Safe  water  supply 

Sanitation  ol  dishes  and  utensils 

Insect,  weed,  and  rodent  control 

Animal  regulattons 

Camp  cleanliness 

VII.  Safety: 

Aquatic  facilities 

Archery  ranges 

Rifle  ranges 

Horseback  riding  procedures 

Fire  regulations 

Heating  equipment 

VIM.  Transportation: 

Condition  of  camp  vehicles 

Age  and  qualirications  for  drivers — 


4 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 

2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 

4 
4 


Wisconsin 


Category 


South 
Carolina 


South 
Dakota 


Ten- 
nessee 


Texas 


Utah     Vermont      Virginia 


Wash- 
ington 


West 
Virginia 


Resi- 
deni 


North 

Caro-         North 
lina       Dakota 


Ohio 


Okla- 
homa 


Pennsy  I- 
Oregon         vania 


Rhode 
Island 


4                4 

4 

4                 ' 

4 

4                ' 

4 

4                 4 

4 

4                 1 

1                3 

4                 i 

1                 4 

t                2 

1               2 

4 

1               3 

2 

I.  Camp  personnel: 

Age  requirement  for  counselors 

Counselor  to  camper  ratio 

Minimum  age  of  director 

Required  training  for  aquatic  staff — 
II.  Program: 

Supervision  of  activities 

Restriction  for  hazardous  activities... 

III.  Site  and  facilities: 

Location  and  drainage  of  site.. 

Type  and  size  of  living  quartera 

Sleeping  accommodations 

IV.  Administration: 

Responsibilities  of  the  director. 

Personal  histories  of  campers 

V.  Health: 

Doctor  on  call 

Physkal  exam  required 

Isolation  quarters  or  camp  infirmary. 

Health  supervisor  on  stafi 

First-aid  supplies 

Medk:al  treatment  record 

VI.  Sanitation: 

Ratio  of  toilet  facilities 

Sewage  disposal 

Garbage  and  waste  disposal... 

Food  protection  and  food  handling... 

Food  storage  and  refrigeration. 

Milk  supply  and  serving  methods — 

Safe  water  supply. 

Sanitation  ot  dishes  and  utensils 

Insect,  weed,  and  rodent  control 

Animal  regulations 

Camp  cleanliness 

VII.  Safety: 

Aquatic  facilities 

Archery  ranges ... 

Rifle  ranges 

Horseback  riding  procedures 

Fire  regulations 

Heating  equipment 

VIII.  Transportation: 

Condition  of  camp  vehicles 

Age  and  qualifKations  for  drivers... 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
-4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
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4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 
3 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 

3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


4 
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4 
1 

4 
4 

1 
1 
1 

3 
4 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

4 
4 


S.  811— INTRODUCTION  OP  FAIR 
FARM  BUDGKT  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  the  following 
Senators,  the  Fair  Farm  Budget  Act  of 
1969.  The  Senators  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation this  year  are  Messrs.  Burdick, 
Cook,  Cooper.  Eagleton,  Harris,  Hartke, 
Inottye,  Mansfield,  McGee,  McGovern, 
Metcalf,  Miller,  Montoya,  Muskie, 
Nelson,  P.-^ckwood,  Proxmire,  Scott, 
Yarborough,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Young  of  Ohio. 


This  legislation  Is  designed  and  In- 
tended to  make  quite  clear  to  the  public 
that  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  a  $7 -billion  subsidy  to 
the  American  farmer.  It  should  make 
clear  that  in  reality  consumers,  business- 
men, and  the  general  public  receive  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  the  USDA  budget. 
The  fact  is  that  every  year  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  USDA  budget  goes  for 
programs  benefiting  the  general  public, 
rather  than  the  farmer  alone.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  prepared  by  the  OflSce  of 
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;he  Department 
in  1967,  63  per- 


Budget  and  Finance  in 

of  Agriculture,  shows  that 

cent  of  the  budget  expenditures  were  for 

the  benefit  of  the  general  public;  and 

53  percent  in  1968.  Estimates  for  1969 

place  farm  income  support  at  roughly 

50  percent  of  the  total  USDA  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  tabulation  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG|(ICULTURE  BUDGET  OUTLAYS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1967.  1968,  AND  1969  CURRENT  ESTIMATE  ( INCLUDES  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  REFLECTS  RECEIPTS  IN  ACCORDANCE 

BUDGET  CONCEPTS  USED  IN  THE  1969  BUDGET) 

[In  milllonsl 


PROGRAMS  WHICH 

SUMERS    BUSINESSMEI 


CLEARLY  PROVIDE  BENEFITS  TO  CON- 
AND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 


relations  and  defense  aspects: 

modrties  tor  foreign  currencies 

terms  (Title  I,  Public  Law  480), . 

osts  in  connection  with  donations 

Law  480) 

rials  to  supplemental  stocltpile 


c(  mn 
crei  it 


Programs  havmg  foreign 
Sales  ot  agricultural 

and  tor  dollars  one 
Commodities  and  ottier 

abroad  (title  II,  Pubi 
Transfer  ot  bartered 

(net) 

Donations  ot  dairy  prod  icts  to  armed  services  and  others 
Other 


m  Iter 


Total. 


Food  distribution  programs 
Commodities  distribute^ 
Food  stamp  program 
School  lunch  program.. . 
Special  milk  program 


domestic): 
to  the  needy  and  others. 


Total. 


REA  and  FMA-repayable  loafs: 

-fiEAloaas 

Repayments  ot  principa  a 

FHA  loans 

Salaries  and  expenses  f  r  loan  programs. 


Total. 


Long-range  programs  tor  th 
natural  resources; 

Forestry ;. 

Agricultural  and  forestr 
Plant  and  animal  diseas  9 
Soil  and  water  resourc( 

AgriculturdI  conserfation 

Another 

Cooperative  agricultural 
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1967 


1968 


1969 

current 

estimate 


$1,070 

381 

24 


-2 


{860 

344 

24 
IS 


K77 

360 

-2 

17 

1 


1,473 


1.243 


1.053 


282 
114 
208 
96 


394 

185 
217 
104 


595 
273 
248 
104 


1967 


1968 


1969 

current 

estimate 


»92 
91 


$122 
98 


1.344 
3.859 


1,410 
3.802 


700 


900 


1.218 


and  interest. 


412 

-274 

-15 

69 


495 

-304 

104 

77 


528 

-296 

-193 

82 


192 


372 


121 


improvement  of  agricultural  and 


research 

and  pest  control 

protection  and  development: 
program 


extension  work. 


198 

247 

77 

257 

255 

92 


189 

270 

82 

255 

275 

90 


190 

266 

85 

244 

308 

97 


PROGRAMS  WHICH  CLEARLY  PROVIDE  BENEFITS  TO  CON- 
•    SUMERS.  BUSINESSMEN,  AND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC— 
Continued 

Long-range  progrsms  for  the  Improvement  of  agricultural 

and  natural  resources — Continued 

Inspection  ot  commodities  and  other  marketing  services...  $85 

Other 81 

Total 1,292 

Total 3,657 

OTHER  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE  PREDOMINANTLY  FOR 
STABILIZATION  OF  FARM  INCOME.  BUT  WHICH  ALSO 
BENEFIT  OTHERS 

CCC  price-support  and  related  programs: 

CCC  loan,  purchase,  export,  and  related  programs... 

Storage,  handling,  and  transportation  expenses 

Interest  expenses  (net) 

Acreage  diversion  payments: 

Feed  grains. 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Price- support  payments: 

Feed  grains 

Cotton 

Wheat  certificate  program 

Cotton  equalization  payments 

National  Wool  Act  program.. 

Total 

Cropland  adjustment  program,  adjustment  payments 

Conservation  reserve  program 

Federal  crop  insurance  program  (net) 

SugarActprogram.. 

Salaries  and  expenses  tor  above  programs 

Total 

Grand  total 


-1,317 
261 

302 

542 
27  .. 
303 

799 

472 
92 

311 

510 

■  "244" 

322 
611 
346 

426 
110 
299 

787 

35 

103 

628 

489 

639 

276 

334 

20 

33 

70 

62 

1,735 

2,978 

79 

122 

15 

84 

177 

3,423 

44 

75 

141 

109 

-6 
82 

-2 
88 

175 

190 

2.171 

3.455 

3,883 

5,828 

7,314 

7,685 

Mr.  MONDALi.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Agricultiire  Committee  held 
hearings  on  thii  legislation  in  1966, 
and  received  teitimony  from  nearly 
every  farm  orgaiization  in  the  United 
States  in  support  of  this  legislation.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Aiaerican  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  endorsed  the  purpose  of  this 
■annual  convention. 

The  organizations  supporting  this 
measure  are  tne  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  Nation  il  Grange,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  farmer  Cooperatives, 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
National  Federatijn  of  Grain  Coopera- 
tives. American  Tarm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, National  Cieameries  Association, 
and  the  National :  Tanners  Organization. 

The  American  larmer  is  rightly  tired 
of  being  accused  of  annual  Treasury 
raids,  of  being  told  that  he  somehow 
each  year  puts  in  his  pocket  enough  of 
the  agriculture  budget  to  enable  him  to 
live  well,  and  tire(  1  of  being  told  that  he 
never  had  it  so  goo  i. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  correct 
the  myth  that  thii  entire  USDA  budget 
goes  each  year  into  the  farmer's  pocket. 
I  hope  it  will  ha\e  that  result. 

While  this  legi&ation  does  isolate  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  farm  in- 
come support  programs,  it  does  not  make 
clear  that  the  one- third  of  the  budget 
spent  on  farm  income  programs  also 
provides  a  clear  benefit  to  the  general 
public  by  helping  to  maintain  a  healthy 
and  sound  agriculiural  economy.  It  does 
not  make  clear  th4t  the  money  we  invest 
in  our  farm  progriims  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  we  ca^  make  today,  because 
the  American  f aimer  contributes  tre- 
mendous eflBclency  and  productivity  to 


our  economy — so  much  so  tliat  if  the 
price  of  food  had  increased  as  much  as 
the  price  of  all  other  products  since 
1952,  the  housewives  of  America  would 
have  had  to  spend  over  $7  billion  more 
for  food  last  year  than  they  actually  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  811)  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultxire  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a 
separate  accounting  of  funds  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
programs  and  activities  that  primarily 
stabilize  farm  income  and  those  that 
primarily  benefit  consumers,  business- 
men, and  the  general  public,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


THE 
BAR- 


S.  812— INTRODUCTION  OF 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
GAINING  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  of 
1969.  for  myself  and  Senators  Burdick, 
H.\RRis,  H.\RT,  Magnuson,  Mansfield, 
McCarthy,  McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf, 

MONTOYA,  Moss,  MUSKIE,  NELSON,  PrOX- 

mire,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  ask  that  it  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

None  of  those  who  join  in  support  of 
this  proposal  are  wedded  to  its  specific 
and  detailed  language.  Our  purpose  is  to 


express  our  deep  interest  in  finding  out 
through  hearings  whether  legislation  is 
possible  or  workable. 

This  legislation,  which  would  create  a 
national  collective  bargaining  system  for 
determining  fair  prices,  offers  two  ap- 
proaches toward  providing  greater  eco- 
nomic muscle  for  farmers.  Title  I  of  the 
bill  enables  farmer-elected  marketing 
committees  to  bargain  and  negotiate 
with  processors  and  other  buyers  for  de- 
cent and  adequate  prices  on  a  com- 
modity by  commodity  basis. 

Title  n  makes  all  commodities  eligible 
for  marketing  orders,  and  provides  a 
broad  new  range  of  powers  for  farmers 
under  market  orders — including  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  minimum  price  and 
nonprice  terms  of  sale  of  the  particular 
commodity  involved.  We  have  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  measure  in  the 
90th  Congress,  but  no  legislation  was  re- 
ported or  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  hearings 
disclosed  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  but 
at  the  same  time  widespread  and  deep 
support  for  the  concept  of  farmer  bar- 
gaining legislation  across  the  country. 

The  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  interest,  en- 
ergy, and  enthusiasm  in  statesmanlike 
fastuon  to  the  discussion  of  the  objective 
of  improving  the  bargaining  power  of 
farmers.  He  pressed  very  hard  for  spe- 
oiflc  and  detailed  comments  on  the  leg- 
islation which  I  introduced,  but  in  my 
judgment  this  was  not  done  either  to  his 
satisfaction  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  think  we  have  to  proceed  because  the 
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time  has  come  finally  to  get  down  to  the 
hard  specifics  of  legislation,  and  see 
whether  or  not  this  concept  can  be 
achieved  at  all  in  legislative  form.  It  is 
my  hope  that  reintroduction  of  this  leg- 
islation will  encourage  and  focus  debate 
on  the  benefits  and  problems  that  may 
be  associated  with  farmer  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

This  legislation,  or  something  very 
nearly  like  it,  is  sorely  needed  and  must 
be  passed  if  we  expect  the  American 
family  farmer  to  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Without  it,  the  farmers 
are  doomed  to  economic  dlsenfranclilse- 
ment.  Without  it,  farmers  will  continue 
to  be  the  low  man  on  our  economic  totem 
pole  without  any  real  hope  of  attaining 
the  just  pK)rtion  of  national  income  to 
wliich  they  are  entitled. 

No  business — and  farmers  do  run  sub- 
stantially large  businesses — could  fimc- 
tlon  or  stay  in  operation  under  the  con- 
ditions faced  by  most  farmers.  They  are, 
first  of  all,  at  the  mercy  of  many  vari- 
ables, including  the  weather,  entirely  out- 
side their  control.  In  addition,  farmers 
have  no  economic  power  to  establish  the 
price  on  the  commodities  they  produce. 
They  must  take,  in  all  reality,  whatever 
is  offered  by  way  of  the  market  price  or 
Federal  programs.  They  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  the  records  are 
clear,  that  this  inherently  weak  bargain- 
ing position  has  caused  the  American 
family  farmer  to  lag  far  behind  the  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  nearly  every  other  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  The  record  is  quite 
clear.  Consumers  in  this  coimtry  are  es- 
timated to  have  expended  about  $85.5 
billion  during  1967  for  domestic  farm 
products.  This  represents  an  increase 
over  the  last  20  years  of  100  percent. 

The  farmer's  share,  or  the  farm  value 
of  that  food  marketing  bill,  is  only 
$27 '2  billion  and  has  increased  in  the 
last  20  years  by  only  one-half. 

For  example,  the  farmer  receives  only 
2.7  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  pound  loaf 
of  white  bread,  or  12  percent  of  the  cost 
of  that  loaf.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  subsidizes  his  consvuner 
counterpart,  by  continuing  to  produce 
food  for  substandard  returns.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer  has  been  increas- 
ing his  own  productivity  fourfold  over 
the  last  30  years.  Between  1950  and  1965 
alone,  the  output  per  man-hour  in  agri- 
culture rose  nearly  three  times  as  fast 
as  in  nonfarming  occupations,  132  per- 
cent in  agriculture  against  47  percent  for 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  In  one  sentence, 
that  sums  up  the  farm  subsidj'  to  con- 
sumers. Consumers  pay  more,  but  farm- 
ers get  less. 

The  legislation  that  we  introduce  to- 
day is  not  intended  to  replace  existing 
farm  programs.  We  have  not  regarded 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  a 
total  solution  for  all  the  ills  of  the  work- 
ing man,  and  neither  will  this  bill.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  not 
superseded  the  need  for  minimum  wage 
legislation  or  unemployment  compensa- 
tion legislation,  and  I  do  not  expect  that 
we  can  regard  farm  bargaining  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  existing  programs,  at 
least  not  without  much  experience  under 

it.  .  .  , 

I  will  briefly  explain  the  provisions  of 


the  bill  and  describe  the  general  frame- 
work of  its  provisions. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  that  when 
the  price  of  a  particular  agricultural 
commodity  is  imfair  and  unreasonable, 
the  farmers  producing  that  commodity 
may  ask  tlie  newly  established  National 
Agricultural  Relations  Board  to  conduct 
a  farmer  referendum  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  bargaining  committee  to  ne- 
gotiate a  fair  price  and  other  terms  of 
sale  in  bargaining  sessions  with  a  similar 
committee  representing  processors  and 
other  purchasers  of  that  commodity. 

The  Board  is  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  assist  farmers  and 
buyers  in  the  process  of  bargaining.  If 
no  agreement  can  be  reached — whether 
on  price  or  nonprice  terms  of  sale — or  if 
the  purchasers  fail  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  the  imsettled  or  disputed  issues 
would  be  resolved  by  a  three-man  Joint 
Settlement  Committee.  This  Joint  Set- 
tlement Committee  would  be  composed 
of  a  farmer  representative,  a  purchasers 
representative,  and  a  neutral  party. 

The  price  and  nonprice  terms  of  sale 
of  the  commodity,  whether  reached 
through  the  bargaining  process  or  the 
joint  settlement  committee  would  be 
binding  on  all  producers  and  all  buj'ers. 
This  procedure  is  available  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  all  commodities  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  without  exception,  and 
would  also  permit  the  farmer  bargaining 
committee  to  recommend  a  plan  of  mar- 
keting controls  for  approval  by  fanners 
in  an  additional  referendmn. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  a  specific,  de- 
tailed test  for  determining  whether  farm 
prices  are  unfair  or  unreasonable,  but 
relies  on  basic  economic  realities  and 
prevailing  market  factors  to  achieve  this 
objective.  While  farmer  bargaining  com- 
mittees would  be  free  to  ask  for  any  price 
level  they  feel  necessary,  they  could  not 
demand  an  unreasonably  high  price 
without  running  a  very  serious  risk  of 
competition  from  substitutes,  increased 
integrated  farming,  loss  of  export  mar- 
kets, increased  imiwrts,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  supply  control,  tremendous  sur- 
plus-producing increases  in  production. 
But  while  this  proposal  will  require  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  realities  of 
the  marketplace  it  does  seek  to  overcome 
the  American  family  farmer's  chief 
handicap:  namely,  that  he  is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  marketing  chain  from  the 
land  to  the  table. 

The  bill  does  not  describe  in  detailed 
terms  who  may  serve  on  a  purchasers 
committee,  nor  spell  out  how  that  com- 
mittee must  be  selected  by  the  purchas- 
ers. It  seems  to  me  that  this  question 
may  be  more  fairly  and  expeditiously  re- 
viewed during  hearings  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Title  n  of  the  legislation  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  of  1937.  It  would  enable 
the  producers  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity to  form  a  market  order,  with  a 
new  broad  range  of  powers  available  for 
use  in  the  order— Including  collective 
bargaining  for  establishment  of  mini- 
mum prices. 

Under  this  title,  an  agricultural  com- 
modity is  eligible  for  a  market  order  if  a 
majority  of  the  producers  favor  the 
establishment  of  minimum  prices. 


Title  II  is  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreements  Act  of 
1937.  It  would  enable  the  producers  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  to  form  a 
market  order,  with  a  new  broad  range  of 
powers  available  for  use  in  the  order — 
including  collective  bargaining  for  the 
establishment  of  minimum  prices. 

Under  this  title,  an  agricultural  com- 
modity is  eligible  for  a  market  order  if 
a  majority  of  the  producers  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  order  in  a  special  ref- 
erendiun  conducted  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Secretary.  Orders  could  include  col- 
lective bargaining,  minimum  pricing, 
pooling  of  proceeds  for  commodities  in 
addition  to  milk  when  prices  are  estab- 
Ushed  on  a  use-classification  basis,  and 
producer  allotments  based  on  historical 
marketings  or  quantities  currently  avail- 
able or  any  combination  to  assure  equi- 
table distribution  of  returns. 

Prices  or  other  terms  agreed  upon  be- 
tween fanners  and  proces.sors  or  han- 
dlers v.'ould  become  binding  on  all  pro- 
ducers and  all  buyers  on  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  and,  further,  on  reaching 
agreement  with  proce.ssors  or  handlers 
taking  50  percent  of  the  volume  of  the 
commodity. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  producer  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  guidance  of  the  Sectetarj' 
on  foiTnulation  of  new  market  orders 
and  specific  order  provisions. 

In  my  judgment,  titles  I  and  n  are  not 
contradictory.  Congress  could  pass  either 
or  both  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  They 
are  different  approaches  to  the  same 
objective — bargaining  power  for  farmers. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  legislation,  as  well 
as  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  it.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriate'y  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  812)  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  the  producers  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNDALE  'for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  812 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  Vic  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Act." 

TITLE  I 

POLICY    AND    FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities is  a  basic  and  essential  industry 
of  the  United  States,  involving  the  supply 
of  the  Nation's  food,  feed,  and  fiber  which 
must  be  available  in  ad°quate  voltmie  with- 
out impairing  or  wasting  the  soil  resources 
of  the  country. 

Agricviltural  commodities  produced  for 
commercial  purposes  are  marketed  cither  in 
the  current  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce or  in  a  manner  which  directly  bur- 
dens, obstructs  or  affects  such  commerce 
and  the  marketing  of  that  part  of  such 
commodity  as  enters  directly  into  the  cur- 
rent of  interstat»  and  foreign  commerce 
cannot  be  effectively  regulated  without  also 
extending  the   regulations,   in   the  manner 
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provided  In  this  A  t,  to  that  part  which  is 
marketed  within  l^e  Stat*  of  production. 
Farmers,  ranchejs.  and  other  producers 
of  agricultural  comptiodltles  are  located  and 
operate  throughout}  the  United  States,  pro- 
duce the  same  or  slsillar  or  competitive  crops 
In  many  States,  ca^y  on  their  farming  op- 
erations with  the  u$e  of  borrowed  funds  and 
on  leased  land  as  [well  as  their  own  land, 
and  their  operatloi^s  are  subject  to  uncon- 
trollable and  unforeseeable  natural  causes 
which  often  adversely  affect  the  supply  and 
directly  affect  conajumer  suid  national  wel- 
fare. J 

Agricultural  prodlucers  do  not  now  enjoy 
the  opportunity,  comparable  to  that  of  In- 
dustrial workers  aad  those  In  many  other 
forms  of  enterprise  or  employment,  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  effectively  for  a  Just  and 
reasonable  return  Qr  compensation  for  the 
commodities  they  oiffer  for  sale  In  domestic 
and  foreign  commjerce.  Adequate  govern- 
ment protection  orj  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  vast  majority  of  them  In  their 
effort  to  market  their  agricultural  commod- 
ities In  an  orderly^  manner  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  producers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  one  of  the  very  few  economic 
groups, -If  not  th^  only  economic  group, 
which  mast  sell  It  markets  largely  con- 
trolled >iy  the  buyers,  brokers,  commls.slon 
agents,  and  other  representatives  of  buyers. 
As  a  result,  producers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  unable  to  effectively  prevent 
or  avoid  the  wasting  of  natviral  resources, 
the  disorderly  marketing  of  their  commodi- 
ties, congestion  In  transportation,  storage 
and  processing  and  jother  burdens  on  Inter- 
state and  foreign  coqmierce. 

Disorderly  marketing  and  abnormally  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  :  agrlcultviral  commodi- 
ties unduly  depress]  the  prices  received  by 
the  producers,  burqen  and  obstruct  Inter- 
state and  foreign  !commerce,  cause  wide 
and  injurious  dlspaHty  between  the  prices 
received  by  producers  of  such  commodities 
and  the  cost  to  sucp  producers  of  the  ma- 
terials and  supplied  required  to  produce 
such  agricultural  commodities,  thus  depress- 
ing the  net  return  received  by  such  produc- 
ers, and  threaten  thi  maintenance  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  stable  '  supply  of  agrlcxiltural 
commodities  to  meeH  the  requirement  of  the 
Nation  and  the  cobsumers  of  said  com- 
modities. 

NATIONAL    AGBICTTLTtTRAL    REI.ATIONS    BOABD 

Sec.  102.  (1)  Theije  Is  hereby  created  a 
board,  to  be  known  $s  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Relations  Boaid  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board"),  Which  shall  be  composed 
of  Sve  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  two  for  a  term  ;of  three  years,  and  two 
for  a  term  of  five  yeirs,  but  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years 
each,  except  that  ady  individual  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  b4  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  tb^  member  whom  he  shtill 
succeed.  The  Presid^t  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
by  the  President,  upion  notice  and  hearing, 
for  neglect  of  duty  cjr  malfeasance  In  ofiSce, 
but  for  no  other  cause 

(2)    The  Board  Is  jauthorlzed  to  delegate 

or  more  members  any 

#hlch  it  may  Itself  exer- 

t  Board  shall  not  Impair 

lining  members  to  exer- 

3f  the  Board,  and  three 

I  shall,  at  all  times,  con- 
le  Board,  except  that 

anstltute  a  quoriim  of 

pursuant  to  the  first 

Board  shall   have  an 

41  be  Judicially  noticed. 

II  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  refort  In  writing  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  stating  in  detail 


to  any  group  of  thre^ 
or  all  of  the  powers 
else.  A  vacancy  In  the 
the  right  of  the  rer 
else  all  of  the  powers  j 
members  of  the  Board 
stitute  a  quorum  of 
two  members  shall 
any  group  deslgnate(^ 
sentence  hereof.   The 
official  seal  which  sha 
(3)   The  Board  sha 


the  biislnees  It  has  conducted  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  names,  salaries,  and  dutlee 
of  all  employees  and  officers  In  the  employ 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  It  has  disbursed. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall  not 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment.  The  Board  shall  appoint  an 
executive  secretary,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  It  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  Its 
duties. 

(5)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  In- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence exp>enses  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Incurred  by  the  members  or  employees 
of  the  Board  under  Its  orders,  shall  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  Item- 
ized vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  Individual  it  designates  for 
that  purp>ose. 

(6)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and  rescind, 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(7)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  use  the 
services  of  the  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended.  In  the  performance  of  all  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  provided  for 
herein. 

MARKETING  COMMITTEES 

Sec.    103.    (a)    In  order  to  effectuate  the 
p>ollcy  of  this  title,  whenever  a  representa- 
tive group  of  producers  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  relative   group  of  commodi- 
ties or  any  market  classification  or  product 
thereof  the  Initial  sale  of  which  Is  customari- 
ly made  by  the  producer  or  his  cooperative  or 
other    marketing    representative,    shall    file 
with   the  Board   a  written  petition  stating 
that  the  average  market  price  received  by 
the  producers  of  said  agricultural  commodi- 
ty or  commodities  Is  below  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price  to  the  producers  thereof  or  that 
the  price  to  the  producer  of  said  agricultural 
commodity  or  commodities  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  below  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price  to  the  producer  thereof  during  the 
next  marketing  season  or  seasons  and  shall 
define  the  area  within  which  said  Eigricul- 
tural  commodity  or  commodities  Is  commer- 
cially produced  or.  If  said  agricultural  com- 
modity Is  produced  In  a  lesser  area  than  the 
entire  United  States,  shall  define  the  boiuxd- 
aries  of  the  lesser  area  by  States  or  political 
subdivision  of  States;  or,  U  the  Board  finds 
and    determines    that    the    average    market 
price  received  by  the  producers  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  Is  below  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable  price    to   the   producers   thereof   or 
that  the  price  to  the  producers  of  such  agri- 
cultiiral  commodity  or  commodities  during 
a  future  marketing  season  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  below  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price  to  the  producers  thereof,  taking 
Into  account;   (1)  the  direct  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Including  hired  labor;   (2)  the  reason- 
able value  of  the  time,  skill,  and  experience 
of  the  Individual  producing  such  commodi- 
ty or  commodities;    (3)    a  fair  return  upon 
essential  Invested  capital;    (4)   continuation 
of  the  American  family  farm  pattern  of  ag- 
ricultural production;  and  (5)  other  appro- 
priate factors.  Including  compensation  com- 
parable with  that  of  other  persons  engaged 
In  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  for 
themselves    and    their    families,    the    Board 
shall  announce  the  receipt  of  said  petition 
or     Its     findings     and     determination     and 
promptly  thereafter  shall  Initiate  and  con- 
duct a  referendum  among  producers  of  such 
agricultural  commodity  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  said  producers  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  representative  marketing  commit- 
tee of  the  producers  of  said  commodity  to 


be  choeen  by  such  producers  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  with  purchasers  of  the  com- 
modity to  determine  a  fair  minimum  price 
or  nonprice  terms  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  said  commodity.  If  the  Board  determines 
that  such  agricultural  commodity  Is  com- 
mercially produced  In  a  lesser  area  than  the 
entire  United  States  It  shall  so  state  In  Its 
announcement  and  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  lesser  area  by  States  or  political  subdi- 
visions of  States.  Commodities  of  the  same 
general  class  or  which  are  used  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  treated 
as  a  separate  commodity  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(b)  All  phases  of  said  referendum.  In- 
cluding preparation  and  distribution  of  bal- 
lots, establishment  of  voting  places  and  pro- 
cedures defining  the  further  qualification  of 
producers  eligible  to  vote,  the  tallying  of 
the  vote  upon  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
a  marketing  committee  shall  be  created  and 
authorized  and  the  number  of  the  Initial 
members  of  the  marketing  committee  for 
said  commodity  as  hereinafter  provided  shall 
be  prepared  and  conducted  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Said  referendum  ballot  shall  contain 
the  names  of  at  least  twice  as  many  per- 
sons as  the  membership  of  the  proposed 
Initial  marketing  committee,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Board  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  It  by  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  County  Committees 
established  by  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotments  Act,  as 
amended.  In  which  capacity  such  Commit- 
tees shall  merely  act  as  conduits,  transmit- 
ting to  the  Board  the  names  of  all  eligible 
candidates.  The  membership  of  the  mar- 
keting committee  shall  be  elected  at  large 
or  the  whole  area  may  be  divided  into  di- 
visions or  subareas  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  selected  from  each  division  or 
subarea  to  be  elected  by  the  eligible  pro- 
ducers resident  in  such  division  or  sub- 
area  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  for  or  serve  on  any 
marketing  committee  unless  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  his  annual  gross  income  re- 
ceived from  production  during  each  of  the 
preceding  three  calendar  years  has  been 
derived  from  farming  or  ranching  as  owner 
operator  or  lessee-operator  and  the  com- 
modity named  in  the  Board's  announcement 
constitutes  a  significant  portion  of  the  total 
farming  or  ranching  operations  of  said  pro- 
posed marketing  committee  member. 

(d)  If  a  majority  of  producers  eligible  to 
vote  and  voting  In  said  referendum  shall  ap- 
prove the  establishment  cf  such  a  marketing 
committee,  the  Board  shall  so  publicly  an- 
nounce and  shall  promptly  notify  the  per- 
sons elected  as  the  Initial  members  of  said 
marketing  committee  that  a  meeting  of  said 
committee  will  be  convened  at  a  time  and 
place,  either  In  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing and  planning  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(e)  Concurrently  with  its  announcement 
of  the  creation  of  a  marketing  committee  as 
provided  for  In  this  title,  the  Board  shall  give 
notice  to  prospective  purchasers  of  such 
commodity  and  request  such  prospective  pur- 
chasers to  select  a  purchasers  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  In  negotiating  a 
minimum  price  at  which  said  commodity 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  and  sold  by  the  pro- 
ducers thereof  and  negotiating  nonprice 
terms  of  such  sales. 

(f )  If  prospective  purchasers  do  not  select 
a  committee  which  Is  fairly  representative  of 
all  prospective  purchasers  of  the  commodity 
within  thirty  days  after  date  said  Invitation 
was  Issued  by  the  Board,  or  within  such  ad- 
ditional period  as  the  Board  may  fljt,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  select  a  committee 
which  It  determines  Is  fairly  representative 
of  all  commercial  purchasers  of  said  com- 
modity. The  Board  Is  authorized  to  fix  the 
time  and  place  of  a  meeting  or  meetings  of 
the  marketing  committee  and  the  purchasers 
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committee  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
minimum  price  at  which  such  commodity  Is 
to  be  offered  for  seJe  and  sold  by  producers 
and  on  nonprice  ternjs  of  such  sales.  The 
marketing  committee  and  the  purchasers 
committee  shall  bargain  In  good  faith  dur- 
ing such  meeting  or  meetings.  The  market- 
ing committee  shall  also  invite  the  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Advisory  CouncU  on  Con- 
sumer Problems  to  designate  one  or  more 
persons  to  represent  the  interest  of  consum- 
ers in  said  meeting  and  to  present  such  data 
and  information,  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions on  behalf  of  consumers  as  said  con- 
sumer representatives  deem  desirable. 

(g)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture are  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
avaUable  to  the  marketing  and  purchaser 
committees  such  information,  statistics,  and 
assistance  as  are  reasonably  available  to 
them  and  vsrlll  assist  in  determining  the  facts 
relating  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
said  agricultural  commodity  and  a  fair  and 
reasonable  minimum  price.  But  no  employee 
of  the  Board  or  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  parUcipate  in  any  meetings  of 
such  committees  except  that  the  Board  or 
its  delegate  may  act  as  an  arbitrator  in  any 
bargaining  negotiations  between  the  market- 
ing and  purchaser  committees  If  Invited  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  membership  of  both 
committees  and  both  committees  accept  the 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Board 
concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of  its  par- 
ticipation m  such  negotiations. 

(h)  If  less  than  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers eligible  to  vote  and  voting  in  the 
referendum  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
marketing  committee,  the  Board  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  that  fact  and  shall 
not  take  any  further  action  to  establish  a 
marketing  committee  for  that  commodity 
during  the  current  marketing  year  or  season. 
The  Board  shall,  however,  be  authorized  to 
submit  a  referendimi  to  the  producers  within 
the  same  area  applicable  to  a  subsequent 
marketing  year  or  season,  except  that  If  a 
majority  of  said  producers  voting  fall  to  vote 
in  favor  of  a  marketing  committee  m  three 
successive  referendums,  the  Board  shaU  take 
no  further  action  to  establish  a  marketing 
committee  for  said  commodity  produced 
within  said  area  unless  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  the  producers  of  said  agricultural  com- 
modity In  such  area  shall  sign  and  submit  to 
the  Board  a  petition  requesting  another 
referendum. 

(1)  Each  marketing  committee  constituted 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  authorized 
and  empowered — 

(1 )  to  establish  the  minimum  price  by  size, 
grade,  quality  or  other  type  of  condition,  and 
other  nonprice  terms  of  sale,  and  the  date 
upon  which  said  price  and  terms  shall  be- 
come   effective,    for    the    agricultural    com- 
modity  described    in    and    produced    within 
the  area  defined  In  the  Board's   announce- 
ment.   In    accord   with    agreements    reached 
alter    negotiations    with    representatives    of 
prospective   purchasers   of  such   commodity 
as  provided   In   this   title;    or,   if  said   rep- 
resentatives of  the  prospective  purchasers  of 
the  product  fall  or  refuse  to  negotiate,  or.  If 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  negotiations  in 
good  faith  as  determined  by  the  Board,  the 
parties  fall  to  agree  upon  a  minimum  price, 
then    the    Board    shall    promptly    offer    and 
provide    such     conciliation    and    mediation 
services    to   the   markeUng   committee    and 
purchasers  committee  as  may  be  useful  and 
helpful  In  bringing  them  to  agreement.  If 
such   agreement  is   not   thereupon   reached 
within  thirty  days,  the  issues  under  dispute 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  Joint  settlement  com- 
mittee to  be  selected  as  follows:  One  member 
to  be   chosen  by  the  marketing  committee, 
and  one  member  by  the  purchasers  commit- 
tee,   and   the   third   member   to   be   chosen 
within  five  days  by  the  first  two.  If  the  first 
two  members  cannot  agree  upon  such  third 
member  within  such  period,  the  latter  shall 
be  a  neutral  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
Board  may  apply  to  the  appropriate  Federal 


district  court  to  compel  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed  under  this 
section.  The  Joint  settlement  conmilttee  shall 
proceed  to  resolve  such  Issues,  allowing  the 
marketing  committee  and  purchasers  com- 
mittee reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
pertinent  Information  and  argimient,  through 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments, with  or  without  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  same  orally  in  any  manner.  The 
decision  of  the  joint  settlement  committee 
on  the  Issues  In  dispute  shall  be  Judicially 
reviewable  in  the  appropriate  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  the  extent  provided  hereafter. 
The  reviewing  court  shall  hold  unlawful  and 
set  aside  decisions  found  to  be  ( 1 )  arbitrary, 
capricioxis,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  In  accordance  with  this  Act;  (2) 
affected  with  bias  or  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  neutral  member  of  the  Joint  settle- 
ment committee:  (3)  in  excess  of  Jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  granted  under  this  Act; 
or  (4)  without  observance  of  procedures 
required    herein; 

(2)  to  announce  said  minimum  price  and 
the  effective  date  thereof  of  the  commodity 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  usual  and  avail- 
able media  of  publication  and  communica- 
tion; ,  .. 

(3)  to  establish  reasonable  rules  for  the 
operation  of  the  committee.  Including  the 
rules  and  procedures  for  the  election  of  their 
successors  and  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  com- 
mittee; ^  ^. 

(4)  to  establish  terms  of  service  on  the 

committee; 

(5)  to  request  the  Board  to  submit  refer- 
endums to  producers  from  time  to  time  for 
the  committee's  guidance; 

(6)  after  the  second  year  or  season  of  its 
operations,  to  recommend  to  the  Board  a 
reasonable  assessment  on  the  producers  of 
the  commodity,  by  unit  or  by  value,  for  the 
cost  of  carrying  op  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
Board  through  the  committees  established 
by  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended; 

(7)  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  in- 
junctive or  related  actions  be  Instituted  to 
prevent  any  buyers  from  purchasing  or  any 
producers  from  selling  the  commodity  at  less 
than  the  minimum  price  established  under 
this  section  or  In  violation  of  other,  nonprice 
terms  of  sale  so  established;  and 

(8)  to  establish  additional  penalties  for 
violation  of  section  103 (k)  by  producers 
after  approval  In  a  referendum  by  a  majority 
of  producers  eligible  to  vote  and  voting. 

(J)  All  marketing  conmilttees  created  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  cease  to  have  any 
authority  and  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Board 
after  three  years  from  the  date  of  Its  first 
meeting  If,  diirlng  the  third  year  of  said 
three-year  period,  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
producers  then  eligible  to  vote  and  voting 
fall  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of 
the  marketing  committee  In  a  referendum 
conducted  by  the  Board. 

(k)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  no  producer  shall  offer  to  sell  or 
seU  and  no  buyer  shall  offer  to  purchase  or 
purchase  from  a  producer  said  conunodlty  at 
a  price  lower  than  the  minimum  price 
agreed  upon  and  fixed  by  the  marketing  and 
purchasers  committees  or.  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  by  said  committees,  at  the 
price  established  by  the  Joint  settlement 
committee  under  this  section.  Compliance  by 
a  producer  with  the  minimum  prices  estab- 
lished by  a  marketing  committee  under  this 
title  for  a  commodity  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  ellBlblllty  for 
price  support,  loans,  purchases  and  other 
similar  payments  authorized  under  any 
other  Act. 

Sbc.  104.  All  producers  of  a  commodity 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  title  for 
which  a  marketing  committee  has  been 
elected  shall  keep  such  records  and  furnish 
such  reports  with  respect  to  production, 
storage,  marketing  and  other  relevant  mat- 
ters a»  the  marketing  committee  may  re- 


quire; and  all  persons  purchasing  or  acquir- 
ing possession  of  any  such  commodity  shall 
supply  such  Information  concerning  such 
commodity  as  the  marketing  committee  finds 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Any  such  person  fall- 
ing to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record  as 
required  by  this  subsection  or  making  any 
false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlcUon 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $600. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  title  the  Board  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  marketing  committee,  If 
It  deems  such  action  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  or  the  effective  operation 
of  the  marketing  committee,  determine  for 
any  agrlcultviral  commodity  a  uniform 
amount  of  production  (In  terms  of  acreage, 
production  units  or  commodity  units)  per 
form  which  may  be  marketed  In  specified 
markets  free  of  restriction  for  all  usee  or 
limited  uses. 

Sec.  106.  Injunctive  proceedings  or  other 
penalties  provided  for  by  this  title  shall  be 
brought  by  the  Board  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  suits,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  attorneys  in  their  re- 
spective dUtricts,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  prosecute  such  proceedings. 
The  remedies  and  penalties  provided  for 
herein  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  ex- 
clusive of  any  of  the  remedies  or  penalties 
under  existing  law. 

Sec.  107.  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Board  is  directed  and  author- 
ized to  pay  the  costs  of  conducting  any  ref- 
erendum required  to  be  submitted  to  pro- 
ducers. Including  the  cost  of  publishing 
notice  In  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
announcements,  posting  notices  throughout 
the  area,  giving  notices  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  the  commodity,  pay  the  costs  of 
operation  of  the  marketing  and  purchasers 
committees  Including  a  meeting  room,  tem- 
porary clerical  and  stenographic  assistance, 
necessary  transportation,  meals  and  housing 
costs  of  members  while  traveling  to  and  at- 
tending such  meeting  or  any  adjournment 
or  continuation  thereof. 

Sec.  108.  The  decision  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  area  and  the 
commodity  to  be  affected  by  his  announce- 
ment and  the  results  of  the  referendum  con- 
ducted pvtrsuant  thereto  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  109.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  I  Including  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  and  per  diem  of  any  mar- 
keting committee  elected  by  the  producers  of 
a  commodltv.  Obligations  may  be  incurred 
in  advance  of  appropriations  therefor  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  advance  from  its  capital  fund  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  this  title 
during  any  current  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  110.  No  bargaining  or  negotiating  activ- 
ities bv  a  marketing  committee  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  no  price  agreement  reached  as  a 
result  of  such  negotiations  and  bargaining 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  violation  of  any  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  111.  Whenever  a  marketing  committee 
shall  have  established  a  minimum  price  for 
any  commodity  and  thereafter  shall  also  de- 
termine that  the  total  supply  of  said  com- 
modity produced  within  the  defined  area  will 
so  substantlallv  exceed  the  effective  demand 
for  said  commodity  during  the  market  year 
as  to  nullify  or  defeat  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  said  marketing  committee,  in  consxilta- 
tlon  with  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  shah  develop  a  plan  or  program 
of  marketing  allotment,  with  or  without 
acreage  or  production  limitations,  and  shall 
request  the  Board  to  submit  said  plan  or  pro- 
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TITLE  II— MARKETING  ORDERS 


Agrl^tiitural  Adjvistment  Act 
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Agricultural     Marketing 
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(2)  Section  2(3)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"such  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  commodi- 
ties by  handlers  as  are  provided  for  in  sec- 
Uon  8c  (6)  (J),"  immediately  after  "establish 
and  maintain". 

(3)  Section  8c(5)  (A)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "by  collective  bargaining  in  good 
faith  (including  provisions  for  the  desigiut- 
tlon,  by  election  of  committees  of  producer 
representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers,  or 
groups  of  handlers),  or  otherwise,"  after  the 
phrase  "method  for  fixing." 

(4)  Sections  8(c)  (6)  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D) . 
and  (E)  are  amended  by  inserting  ",  species 
or  other  classification"  after  the  words 
"grade,  size,  or  quality"  wherever  the  latter 
words  appear. 

(5)  Section  8c (6),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(J)   Providing  a  method  for  establishing 
by  collective   bargaining  in  good  faith  be- 
tween   producers    and    handlers    (including 
provision  for  the  designation  by  election  of 
committees   of   producer   representatives   to 
bargain   with   handlers   or   groups   of  han- 
dlers) ,    the    minimum   price   or   prices    and 
other  minimum  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  any  such   commodity  or  product,  or 
any  grade,  size,  quality,  variety,  species,  con- 
tainer,   pack,    use,    disposition,    or    volume 
thereof  may  be  acquired  by  handlers  from 
producers  or  associations  of  producers:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  such  minimum  price  or  prices 
or  other  terms  and  conditions  shall  become 
effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers  who 
during    the   preceding    marketing    year    ac- 
quired from  producers  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  commodity  sold  by  producers  which 
was  produced  In  the  production  area  subject 
to  the  order  and  luiless  thereafter  approved 
by   the   Secretary   of   Agriculture:    Provided 
further.  That  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  the  parity  price  of  any  such  com- 
modity, other  than  milk  or  its  products,  for 
which  such  minlmiun  prices  or  other  terms 
or  conditions  are   to  be  established  is  not 
adequate  in  view  of  production  costs,  prices 
to  consumers,  and  other  economic  conditions 
which  affect  market  supply  and  demand  for 
such  commodity  subject  to  such  order  (In- 
cluding   any    marketing    limitation    of    the 
commodity  otherwise   provided  by  such  or- 
der), the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine a  price  or  prices  for  such  commodity 
at  such  levels  as  he  finds  wUl  insure  a  suffi- 
cient market  supply  of  the  commodity,  re- 
flect such  factors,  and  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  such  price  or  prices  shall  be  used 
In  lieu  of  the  parity  price  for  the  purpose  of 
section  2  of  this  title:  Provided  further.  That 
the  agency  designated  to  administer  provi- 
sions authorized  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  a  committee  primarily  composed  of  pro- 
ducers of  the  commodity:  And  provided  fur- 
ther.  That   an    order   containing   provisions 
authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  also 
contain  provisions  authorized  under  section 
8c(6)  (K)  or  section  8c(7)  (E),  or  both,  if  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    finds    that    such 
combination    of    provisions    Is    necessary    to 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  market 
opportunity   and  returns  among  producers. 
"(K)  With  respect  to  orders  providing  for 
minimum  prices  on  a  classified  use  basis  (i) 
providing  for  the  payment  to  all  producers 
or  associations  of  producers  of  uniform  min- 
imum prices  for  the  commodity  or  product 
marketed  by  them  ( within  their  allotments, 
if  any ) ,  irrespective  of  the  use  or  disposition 
thereof,    subject,    however,    to    adjustments 
specified    by    the    order,    including    but   not 
limited    to    adjustments    for   place   of   pro- 
duction  or   delivery,   grade,   condition,   size, 
weight,   quality,   "r   maturity,   or   any   other 
adjustments    fou.id    to    be    appropriate    to 
provide   equity   among   producers,    and    (11) 
providing  a  method  for  making  adjustments 
in  payments  as  among  handlers   (including 
producers    who    are    a.'so    handlers),   to    the 
ejid  that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each  han- 
dler shall  equal  the  value  of  the  commodity 


or  product  purchased  or  acquired  by  him 
at  the  classified  use  minimum  prices  fixed 
pursuant  to  such  order." 

(6)  Section  8c(7),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(K)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title — 

"(1)  allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
allotting  the  quantity  of  such  commodity  or 
product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof, 
which  each  producer  may  be  permitted  to 
market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets 
or  use  classifications  during  any  specified  pe- 
riod or  periods  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  amount 
produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or 
produced  on  or  marketed  from  the  farm  on 
which  he  is  a  producer  In  such  prior  period  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
representative,  subject  to  such  adjustment 
for  abnormal  conditions  and  other  factors 
affecting  production  or  marketing  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  or  (11)  the  current 
quantities  available  for  marketing  by  such 
producer,  or  (ill)  any  combination  of  (1)  and 
(11),  to  the  end  that  the  total  allotment 
during  any  specified  period  or  periods  shall 
be  apportioned  equitably  among  producers. 
Allotments  hereunder  may  be  in  terms  of 
quantities  or  production  from  given  acres  or 
other  production  units.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  action  will  facilitate  the 
administration  of  a  marketing  order  here- 
under and  will  not  substantially  impair  the 
effective  operation  thereof  he  may  fix,  or  pro- 
vide a  method  for  fixing,  a  minimum  allot- 
ment applicable  to  producers  and  producers 
whose  production  does  not  exceed  such  min- 
imum shall  not  be  subject  to  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  order  fexcept  as  prescribed 
therein; 

"(2)  any  producer  for  whom  an  allotment 
is  established  or  refused  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of  the 
lawfulness  of  his  allotment  as  prescribed 
by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  the 
allotment  and  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under, which  shall  constitute  the  exclusive 
procedure  for  review  thereof  and  section 
8c(15)(A)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply 
thereto.  Under  such  order,  rules  or  regula- 
tions any  officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  any  committees  or  boards  created  or 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcultiue 
may  be  vested  with  authority  to  perform  any 
or  all  functions  in  connection  with  such  re- 
view proceedings  Including  ruling  thereon 
Committees  or  boards  created  or  designated 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies 
of  the  Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section 8c (7)  (C)  and  section  10  of  this  title. 
The  ruling  upon  such  review  shall  be  final 
If  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer  may 
obtain  a  Judicial  review  of  such  ruling  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8c 
(15)  (B)  of  this  title; 

"(3)  when  allotments  for  producers  are  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  the  order 
may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing 
a  method  for  allotting  the  quantity  which 
any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all 
handlers  will  be  limited  as  to  any  producer  to 
the  allotment  established  for  such  producer, 
and  such  allotment  shall  constitute  an  allot- 
ment fixed  for  each  handler  within  the 
meaning  of  section  8a(5)    of  this  title." 

(7)  Amend  section  8c  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  (20)   as  follows: 

"(20)  Producer  Advisory  Committees. — 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  establish 
a  producer  advisory  committee  with  respect 
to  any  commodity,  or  group  of  commodities, 
for  which  a  marketing  order  is  F>otentially 
authorized.  Such  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  producers  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities  for  which  the  committee  is  es- 
tablished. Such  committees  may  be  called  on 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
advice  and  counsel  with  respect  to  the  in- 
itiation of  proceedings  for  the  promulgation 
of  a  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order 
for  such  commodity  or  commodities  and  may 
also   formulate   specific   proposals   for   pur- 
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poses  of  a  public  hearing  concerning  such 
a  proposed  marketing  agreement  or  market- 
ing order.  The  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee shall  not,  however,  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  initiation  of  any  such  proceeding 
to  promulgate  a  marketing  agreement  or 
marketing  order." 

(8)  Amend  secUon  10(b)  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  (iv)  as 
follows : 

"(Iv)  If  the  order  contains  provisions  au- 
thorized by  section  8c (6)  (J)  or  section  8c 
(7)  (E)  it  shall  provide  that  the  assessments 
payable  by  handlers  under  subsections  (I) 
or  (11)  shall  initially  be  payable  pro  rata  by 
the  producers  of  the  commodity  to  such 
handlers  thereof,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  collection  tliereof  from  producers 
and  payment  to  the  authority  or  agency  es- 
tablished under  such  order." 

Sec.  202.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  other  statutes  relat- 
ing to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments 
or  limitations,  or  price  support,  with  respect 
to  agricultural  commodities  and  no  action 
taken  or  provisions  in  an  order  issued  under 
this  title  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  other  statutes  or  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
such  other  statutes. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Mondale 

Is  as  follows : 

Section-by-Section    Analysis    of    the    Na- 
tional Agricultural  Bargaining  Act 

title   i.    national   agricultural   bargaining 

ACT 

Section  101.  Policy  and  Findings.  Farmers 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  bargain  ef- 
fectively for  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for 
their  production,  because  of  an  Inherently 
weak  economic  position. 

Section  102.  National  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions Board.  TTiis  Independent  five-member 
Board,  appointed  by  the  President  with  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  is  established  to  provide 
administrative,  technical,  and  supporting  as- 
sistance to  farmer  Marketing  Committees 
and  Purchasers  Committees.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent either  farmers  or  buyers.  It  would  ad- 
minister farmer  referendums  and  assist  the 
Committees  In  holding  meetings. 

Section  103.  Marketing  Committees. 

Section  103(a).  Petition  and  Referendum. 
When  the  Board  receives  a  petition  from  the 
producers  of  a  particular  agricultural  com- 
modity, stating  that  the  average  market  price 
Is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  level,  it  shall 
proceed  to  conduct  a  referendum  among  pro- 
ducers to  determine  whether  a  Marketing 
Committee  should  be  established  and  who 
should  be  elected  to  that  Committee.  The 
Board  may  also  initiate  a  referendum  upon 
Its  Independent  determination  that  the  mar- 
ket price  Is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
This  procedure  may  be  used  for  any  commod- 
ity or  commodity  group. 

Section  103(b).  Referendum.  The  Board 
supervises  and  administers  all  phases  of  the 
balloting,  including  voting  qualifications  In 
addlUon  to  103(c). 

Section  103(c).  Voting  and  Candidates. 
ASC  County  Committees  will  act  conduits  In 
furnishing  names  of  candidates  to  the  Board, 
which  shall  include  on  the  ballot  at  least 
twice  as  many  as  will  be  elected.  Candidates 
may  be  elected  at  large  or  from  lesser  sub- 
dirislons.  Basic  eligibility  for  voting  and 
membership  requires  that  at  least  65  "T:  of  in- 
come mvist  be  from  farming  or  ranching,  and 
.  the  particular  commodity  must  be  a  "signi- 
ficant portion"  of  the  farming  operr.tion. 

Section  103(d).  First  Meeting.  Upon  a  ma- 
jority referendum  vote,  the  Board  will  con- 
vene the  first  meeting  of  the  Marketing  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  103(e).  Notification  to  Prospective 
Buyers.  The  Board  must  notify  prospective 
purchasers  of  the  existence  of  the  farmer 
Marketlnsr  Committee,  requesting  them  to 
select  a  Purchasers  Committee  to  meet  and 


negotiate  price   and   nonprice  terms  of  sale 
of  the  particular  commodity  Involved. 

Section  103(f).  Board  is  authorized  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  of  a  meeting  between  the 
Purchasers  Committee  and  the  Marketing 
Committee.  The  Marketing  Committee  must 
invite  consumer  representatives  to  present 
the  viewpoint  and  information  on  behalf  of 
consumers  at  such  meetings. 

Section  103(g) .  Statistical  and  factual  data 
are  to  be  supplied  to  the  respective  Commit- 
tees by  the  Board  and  USDA.  Provides  that 
the  Board  may  act  as  an  arbitrator  if  both 
Committees  invite  its  participation  and  if 
both  Committees  accept  the  Board's  condi- 
tions. 

Section  103(h).  Failure  of  Referendum. 
Provides  procedures  for  resubmission  through 
referendum  on  the  questions  of  establish- 
ing the  Marketing  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bership in  following  years. 

Section  103(1).  Powers  of  the  Marketing 
Committee. 

Establish  minimum  price  and  nonprice 
terms  of  sale  pursuant  to  agreements  in 
negotiations. 

Where  negotiations  for  whatever  reason  do 
not  result  in  a  minimum  price,  the  Board 
is  required  to  mediate  the  dispute.  If  this 
does  not  lead  to  agreement  within  30  days, 
the  disputed  issues  are  referred  to  a  Joint 
Settlement  Committee  compKJsed  of  a  Pur- 
chasers representative,  a  farmers  representa- 
tive, and  a  neutral  selected  by  each.  The 
Joint  Settlement  Commute,  after  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  parties  to  be  heard,  must 
decide  the  questions  at  issue,  and  its  deci- 
sion is  Judicially  reviewable. 

Other  powers  dealing  with  operation  of 
the  Marketing  Committee,  and  enforcement 
of  their  responsibilities.  See  also  Section  ill. 

Section  103(J).  Dissolution  of  Marketing 
Committees.  Provides  for  termination  of  a 
Marketing  Committee  unless  approved  by 
referendum  every  three  years. 

Section  103 (k).  Prohibition.  Prohibits  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  the  commodity  below  the 
established  price. 

Section  104.  Recordkeeping.  Farmers  are 
required  to  keep  certain  records  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  Marketing  Committee's 
functions. 

Section  105.  Exemption.  The  Board  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Marketing  Commit- 
tee, where  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  allow  some  farm  produc- 
tion in  the  commodity  to  be  marketed  for 
specific  markets  outside  the  limitations  of 
this  Act. 

Section  106.  Injunctions  and  District 
Courts.  Injunctive  proceedings  provided, 
through  U.S.  Attorneys  in  U.S.  District 
Courts. 

Section  107.  The  Board  is  required  to  pay 
for  and  conduct  all  referenda,  and  cost  of 
operation  of  the  Marketing  Committee. 

Section  108.  The  Board's  decisions  on  the 
boundaries  of  marketing  areas,  the  scope  of 
the  commodity,  and  the  results  of  the 
referenda  are  final. 

Section  109.  Appropriation  authorization,. 

Section  110.  Antitrust  exemption. 

Section  111.  Supply  Control.  Provides  that 
the  Marketing  Conunlttee,  when  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  may 
prepare  in  consultation  with  the  Board  nnd 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  plan  of  mar- 
keting allotments,  with  or  without  acreage 
or  production  limitations,  for  submission  to 
farmers  for  approval  in  a  referendum.  If  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  ad- 
minister the  program. 

Section  112.  Authorization  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  Implement  the  plan  approved  imder 
Section  111. 

Section  113.  Definitions. 

Section  114.  SeparablUty. 

TITLE    II.    MARKETING    ORDERS 

Section  201.  Amends  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 
In  eight  respects,  as  follows : 

Section  201(1).  Amends  Section  8c (2)    to 


make  any  additional  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  (except  canned  or  frozen  proj- 
ucts)  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  If  t'.ie 
Secretary,  after  a  Fpeclal  preliminary  refer- 
endum of  affected  producers,  finds  that  a 
majority  of  those  voting  favor  making  that 
commodity  or  product  eligible  for  such  an 
order. 

Sections  201(2)  and  201(5).  Provide  au- 
thority to  Include  In  marketing  orders  pro- 
visions establishing  a  method  of  establish- 
ing, by  collective  bargaining  (Including  pro- 
visions for  the  designation  by  election  of 
commlttee-3  of  producer  representatives  to 
bargain  with  handlers  of  groups  of  han- 
dlers), minimum  prices  and  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  handlers  may  acquire  a 
regulated  commodity  or  product  thereof 
(other  than  milk  and  its  products)  from 
producers  or  .issoclations  of  producers.  The 
minimum  prices  and  other  terms  prior  to 
becoming  effective  would  have  to  be  agreed 
to  by  the  handlers  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
commodity  and  would  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary. 

These  provisions  also  specify  special  pric- 
ing standards  to  be  the  statutory  objective 
for  such  price  determining  purposes  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  parity  for  a  regulated 
commodity  is  not  adequate.  The  alternative 
pricing  standard  would  take  into  account 
factors  such  as  production  costs,  prices  to 
consumers,  and  other  factors  affecting  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  the  commodity.  In- 
cluding any  limitations  or  marketings  that 
may  otherwise  be  included  in  the  marketing 
order. 

In  addition.  Section  201(5)  would  author- 
ize the  pooling  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  a 
commodity  other  than  milk  when  minimum 
prices  are  established  on  a  use-classification 
basis.  If  the  Secretary  found  that  pooling 
and  producer  marketing  quotas  were  neces- 
sary in  conjunction  with  pricing  provLsions 
to  provide  equitable  distribution  of  returns 
and  market  opportunity  among  producers, 
he  could  require  the  use  of  such  combined 
authority. 

Section  201(3).  Authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  pricing  for  milk  through 
a  collective  bargaining  process. 

Section  201(4).  Amends  Section  8c(6)(A) 
through  (e)  by  adding  "species  or  other 
classification"  after  "grade,  size,  or  quf.lity" 
to  make  this  regulation  available  by  such 
categories  with  respect  to  livestock  and  other 
commodities. 

Section  201(6) .  Adds  a  section  8c (7)  (E)  to: 

(1)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  pro- 
ducer allotment  bases  for  any  commodity  in- 
cluding milk  on  the  basis  of  (I)  the  amount 
produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or 
from  the  farm  on  which  he  is  a  producer  in 
a  representative  prior  period,  subject  tc  ad- 
justment for  abnormal  conditions  and  other 
factors  the  Secretary  may  determine,  or  (11) 
the  current  quantities  available  for  market- 
ing by  such  producer,  or  (111)  any  combina- 
tion of  (U  and  (11)  that  will  result  In  the 
total  allotment  being  apportioned  equitably 
among  producers.  A  minimum  allotment 
could  be  fixed  for  producers  whose  produc- 
tion does  not  exceed  that  amount. 

(2)  establUh  an  administrative  proceriure, 
vTlth  subsequent  court  re%'lew,  for  reviewing 
the  lawfulness  of  a  producer's  allotment.  This 
would  be  similar  to  the  section  8c(15)iA) 
r.nd  fB)  review  procedure  for  handlers. 

(3)  specify  that  a  handler  may  not  handle 
more  of  a  producer's  allotment  base  than  Is 
authorized  to  be  marketed. 

Section  201(7).  Section  8c(2)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  producer  advisory 
committee  for  any  commodity  to  provide  ad- 
vice on  starting  proceedings  to  promulgate  a 
new  order  and  formulate  specific  hearing  pro- 
posals. 

Section  201(8).  Provides  that  orders  con- 
taining price  bargralnlng  or  producer  allot- 
ment provisions  under  proposed  Section  8c 
(6)  (J)  or  Section  8c(7)  (E)  (see  items  5.  6) 
would    Impose    administrative    assessments 
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S.  813 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  CONTINUATION  OP 
AUTHORITY  FOR  REGULATION  OP 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  approtiriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority 
for  regulation  of  [exports.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  foij  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  aippropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  t|ie  Record. 

to  provide  for  contin- 
uation of  authoriti'  for  regiilatlon  of  ex- 
ports, introduced  )y  Mr.  Sparkman,  was 
received,  read  twi(!e  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Comipittee  on  Banking  and 
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We  urge  consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  by  the  Congress  as  early  in  this  ses- 
sion as  possible,  in  view  of  the  Act's  sched- 
uled expiration  on  June  30,  1969.  Prompt 
p>assage  of  the  legislation  is  needed  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad  concerning  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  important  facet  of  our  eco- 
nomic defense  program. 


S.  817— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  STRIKE  BALLOTS 
IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  give 
union  members  a  voice  in  determining 
whether  they  wish  to  remain  on  strike. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  817)  to  provide  for  strike 
ballots  in  certain  cases,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fannin  ( for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  817 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  used 
In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

(2)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan,  in  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work. 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Coliunbla  or  any  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
or  other  territory,  or  between  any  foreign 
country  and  any  State,  territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  within  the  District  of 
CoUunbla  or  any  territory,  or  between  points 
in  the  same  State  but  through  any  other 
State  or  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  foreign  country. 

(4)  The  term  "affecting  commerce"  means 
in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor 
dispute  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(5)  The  term  "strike"  includes  any  con- 
certed stoppage  of  work  by  employees,  in- 
cluding a  stoppage  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
and  any  concerted  slowdown  or  other  con- 
certed Interruption  of  operations  by  em- 
ployees. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  filing  with  the  Board  of 
a  petition  therefor  signed  by  at  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  or  units  involved  in  a  strike 
which  has  been  pending  for  thirty  days  or 
more  In  any  industry  affecting  commerce,  the 
Board  shall  conduct  a  referendum  among 
the  employees  of  such  tuilt  or  units  on  the 
question  whether  such  strike  should  be  con- 
tinued. If  a  majority  of  the  employees  voting 
in  the  referendum  vote  against  the  strike,  the 
labor  organization  representing  the  employees 
shall  order  such  employees  to  discontinue  the 
strike  and  such  strike  shall  not  be  resumed 
until  at  least  ninety  days  have  elapsed  fol- 
lowing  the   referendtun.   If   a   majority   of 


those  voting  In  the  referendimi  vote  in 
favor  of  the  strike  no  subsequent  petition 
may  be  filed  under  this  section  until  at 
least  sixty  days  have  elapsed  following  such 
referendum,  and  unless  such  subsequent  pe- 
tition has  been  signed  by  at  least  30  per 
centum  of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  or  units  involved  in  the 
strike.  In  determining  whether  a  petition 
xmder  this  section  has  been  signed  by  the 
requisite  percentage  of  employees,  such  pe- 
tition shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  signed 
by  any  employee  whose  approval  in  writing 
of  such  petition  is  filed  with  the  Board  not 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  filing  of 
the  petition. 

Sec.  3.  Any  employee  who  participates  in 
a  strike  which  has  been  continued,  or 
resumed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ninety 
days,  after  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  or  units  in- 
volved in  the  sUlke  voting  in  the  most  recent 
referendum  conducted  with  respect  to  such 
strike  under  this  Act  shall  have  voted 
against  such  strike,  shall  not  during  the 
existence  of  the  strike  or  thereafter,  unless 
reemployed  or  reinstated  by  the  employer,  be 
considered  to  be  an  employee  of  such  em- 
ployee for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Referendums  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board,  except 
that  the  Board  may  delegate,  generally  or  in 
specific  cases,  authority  to  conduct  such 
referendums  to  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board.  Is  qualified  to  conduct  such  referen- 
dums. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  supersede  or  modify  In  any 
way  the  requirements  of  section  8(d)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  introduced  a  substan- 
tially similar  bill  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. As  I  noted  at  the  time,  the  idea  of 
providing  for  a  secret  strike  vote  is  not 
new.  It  was  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Elsenhower  in  1954. 
What  was  new  about  my  proposal  was 
that  it  recognized  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate reasons  why  a  prestrike  vote  may 
adversely  affect  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  bill,  accordingly,  provides  for  a 
secret  ballot  by  the  workers  concerned 
only  on  continuing  the  strike  and  only 
after  the  right  to  strike  has  been  exer- 
cised and  the  positions  of  the  parties 
have  tended  to  become  stalemated. 

Under  my  proposal  a  petition  for  an 
election  to  determine  whether  a  strike 
should  continue  could  not  be  filed  until 
after  a  strike  had  been  in  efifect  for  30 
days.  The  bill  further  provides  that  no 
more  than  one  strike-vote  election  can  be 
held  within  any  60-day  period.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  proviso  is  to  insure  that  the 
union's  ability  to  bargain  effectively  will 
continue  after  a  vote  favorable  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  strike. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  de- 
signed to  protect  the  identity  of  peti- 
tioners. Thus,  under  this  proposal  the  re- 
quired percentages  necessai-y  for  an 
election  could  be  secured  through  the 
filing  with  the  board  by  individuals  of 
their  approval  of  the  petition. 

Within  these  limitations  the  bill  pro- 
vides workers  caught  in  a  protracted 
bargaining  stalemate  with  a  means  of 
ending  a  strike  which  h£is  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  economic  retiu^n  or,  alterna- 
tively, with  a  means  of  expressing  to 
management  and  to  the  public  their  de- 
termination to  continue  the  strike,  de- 
spite the  economic  costs. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  workers 
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whose  lives  and  livelihoods  are  directly 
affected  by  these  struggles  between  the 
giants  of  labor  and  the  giants  of  indus- 
try. These  are  the  real  victims  in  labor 
disputes  that  drag  on  in  long  and  costly 
strikes.  I  know  about  these  workers  be- 
cause we  had  more  than  10,000  of  them 
in  the  State  of  Arizona^-the  victims  of 
a  copper  strike  who  still  have  not  re- 
covered from  the  long  strike.  My  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  as  well  as 
the  other  copper-producing  States,  had 
thousands  more  of  these  "forgotten  men  " 
in  their  constituencies. 

The  situation  in  the  copper  industry 
was  symptomatic  of  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem that  can  affect  almost  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman  in  America.  Con- 
sider the  copper  worker  v/ho  endured 
months  of  enforced  idleness.  And  think 
also  of  what  the  situation  is  in  other  in- 
dustries around  the  Nation.  I  think  it 
can  be  said  with  accuracy  that  almost 
any  time  a  strike  lasts  more  than  30 
days,  the  worker  stands  to  lose  more 
than  he  can  gain.  Take  the  recent  Ford 
strike,  for  example.  It  will  take  the  aver- 
age automobile  production  worker  at 
Ford  many,  many  years  to  make  up  what 
he  lost  during  those  46  days  of  enforced 
Idleness. 

Take  the  machinists'  strike  against  the 
major  airlines  during  the  summer  of 
1966 — 73  days  of  enforced  idleness.  Who 
won?  Only  the  high  chiefs  of  the  lAM — 
they  showed  them  who  was  top  dog.  all 
right.  And  they  showed  the  general  pub- 
lic too  and  thousands  of  vacationers  who 
had  to  give  up  their  vacation  plans  or 
who  were  left  stranded  around  the 
country. 

Take  the  strike  in  the  rubber  Industry 
last  year — 107  days  of  enforced  idleness. 
Or  the  long  steel  strike  in  1959.  Or  the 
General  Motors  strike  in  1964 — it  is  the 
same  story  right  down  the  line.  Who 
wins?  Well,  really  nobody  wins  in  a 
strike,  but  In  each  Instance  the  imlon 
high  command  shows  who  Is  running  the 
ball  game,  who  has  the  economic 
stranglehold.  And  who  loses?  The  work- 
er. Every  time.  It  Is  the  worker. 

Strikes  are  becoming  not  only  more 
frequent,  but  they  are  becoming  more 
severe.  The  length  of  strikes  has  tended 
to  Increase  In  many  Instances.  Stubborn 
Issues  affecting  the  prerogatives  of  both 
labor  and  management  have  impeded 
the  settlement  of  many  strikes.  In  such 
protracted  strikes  the  forgotten  man  has 
become  the  striking  worker,  who  has 
paid  the  price  in  lost  earnings  while  the 
unions  and  management  have  struggled 
for  power. 

I  note,  for  example,  taking  available 
data  for  the  first  10  months  of  1968  and 
comparing  It  with  the  same  period  in 
previous  years,  that  the  number  of 
strikes  taking  place  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1963  was  only  3,143.  while  the 
number  going  on  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1968  was  4,630.  In  1967,  the 
number  had  been  only  4,210.  But,  and 
this  is  the  crvix  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  number  of  man-days  of  work- 
ing time  lost  has  been  higher  in  recent 
years  than  at  any  time  since  1959,  when 
we  had  the  long,  disastrous  strike  in  the 
basic  steel  Industry. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1963,  we  lost 
some  13.7  million  working  days.  In  Jan- 


uary through  October  1967,  we  lost  36.4 
million  man-days.  In  the  same  period  in 
1968,  we  lost  38.5  million. 

Now  it  may  seem  of  no  great  signifi- 
cance, Mr.  President,  that  we  lost  more 
man-days  in  1968  than  in  1967.  We  had 
more  strikes  and  a  greater  loss  was  to  be 
expected.  But  in  the  1967  period,  we  had 
2  590,000  workers  on  strike  while  in  1968 
we  have  had  only  2,170.000  workers  idle. 
So  the  number  of  days  lost  per  worker 
rose  quite  sharply  between  last  year  and 
this.  This  is  the  significance  of  these  data, 
Mr.  President. 

Strikes  are  getting  longer,  harder  to 
settle,  and  less  and  less  meaningful  to  the 
workers  involved  in  terms  of  economic 
gain.  It  is  less  and  less  often  a  day  or  two 
on  the  picket  line  and  a  return  to  a  fat- 
tened pay  envelope.  More  and  more  often, 
a  strike  involves  weeks  of  unemployment 
and  lost  production:  repossessed  auto- 
mobiles and  lost  profits:  foreclosed  mort- 
gages and  bankrupt  businesses. 

I  think  that  the  time  Is  at  hand  when 
the  Congress  will  stop  automatically 
labeling  any  bill  which  the  union  leaders 
oppose  as  an  "antilabor"  bill  and  consider 
each  such  bill  on  its  merits.  Is  it  not  just 
as  important  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  to  vote  for  an  end  to  a  strike  as  it 
is  to  protect  their  right  to  strike?  If  they 
strike  and  it  proves  to  have  been  a  mis- 
take, must  they,  their  f  amlUes,  manage- 
ment, and  the  public  suffer  the  results 
indefinitely,  with  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  reconsider,  when  the  point  of 
economic  return  for  all  parties  Involved 
has  been  reached  and  passed? 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  bin  will  receive  early  and  fair  con- 
sideration on  its  merits,  and  that  this 
Congress,  like  the  striking  workers,  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  the  Issue,  up 
or  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  in  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  January  13,  1969,  showing  the  hours 
lost  In  strikes  in  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HouBs  Lost  in  Strhies  in  1968  Most  Since 

1959 

(By  Richard  Critchfield) 

Last  year's  rash   of  strikes— fed  by  wage 

demands    to   offset   inflationary   living   costs 

and   technological   changes — made   1968   the 

worst  year  for  working  hours  lost  since  1959, 

the   Bureau   of  Labor   Statistics   announced 

today. 

The  bureau  also  reported  that  the  total 
number  of  strikes  last  year,  4,950.  was  7  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1967  and  the  highest 
number  In  15  years. 

The  number  of  workers  Involved,  however, 
was  down  to  2.6  million  from  2.9  million  In 
1967. 

Thirty-three  of  the  strikes  Involved  more 
than  10.000  workers.  The  average  employe 
involved  was  idled  10  days. 

Wage  settlements  average  what  President 
Johnson's  Committee  on  Price  Stability  in  its 
final  report  called  a  "disturbing"  rise  of  6.5 
percent.  The  committee  conceded  there  Is  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  holding  wage  In- 
creases to  the  3.2  percent  a  year  justified 
by  Improvements  In  productivity. 

This  appeal  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon  has  condemned  the  guide- 
posts  as  focusing  on  symptoms  rather  than 
the  underlying  causes. 

Organized  labor  contends  businessmen 
should   absorb   more   of   the   cost   increases 


without  raising  prices  by  holding  down  their 
profit  margins. 

The  business  community  has  counter- 
attacked bv  trying  to  win  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  legislation  to  deal  with 
crucial  stoppages  In  a  way  more  satlsf.ictory 
than  temporary  Injunctions  and  has  pushed 
for  other  measures  to  curb  labor's  power. 

Tills  division  in  opinions,  coupled  with 
intensified  pressures  from  inflation  and 
urban  crisis  problems,  suggests  the  outlook 
is  for  more  strikes  in  1969.  not  less. 

Last  year's  biggest  strike— at  American 
Telephotie  &  Telegraph  Co.— involved  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  telephone  operators  p.nd 
maintenance  men  In  Illinois.  It  lasted  a  near- 
record  137  days. 

Teachers'  strikes  became  a  major  labor 
development  in  1963.  In  March,  school  sys- 
tem5  were  struck  for  19  days  in  Florida  and 
a  day  each  In  Pennsylvania  and  Oklahoma. 
They  centered  on  demands  for  higher  wages. 

In  '■cntrast.  the  54-day  New  York  City 
teacher's  strike  last  fall  was  mainly  a  contest 
betv.een  teachers  and  Negro  parents  over  con- 
trol of  Inner  city  schools. 

There  were  major  1968  strike?  in  steel,  rali- 
rond.  metal,  aluminum,  automobiles  and 
chemicals:  47.000  workers  in  the  glass  con- 
tainer industry  staged  a  56-day  walkout:  and 
more  than  50.000  bitum.lnous  coal  miners 
struck  for  10  days  in  January  and  lor  13  days 

m  October.  •  ,  ,  ^  . 

New  York  City  had  Its  worst  year  of  labor 
disputes.  Its  taxi  drivers  started  it  all  by 
leaving  thousands  of  travelers  stranded  for 
24  hours  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  city's  gar- 
bage collectors  walked  out  lor  eight  days  in 
February:  dockers  left  the  piers  for  11  days  in 
March-  telephone  operators  and  maintenance 
men  struck  for  47  days  in  April  and  May; 
the  teachers  followed  in  September,  closing 
the  city's  schools  for  almost  three  months 
and  the  dockers  again  struck  In  October, 
resuming  the  strike  just  before  Christmas 
after  an  80-day  coollng-off  period. 


S    818— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 

EXTEND     THE     VOTING     RIGHTS 

ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing,  on  my  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  Senator 
FoNG  a  bill  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  5  addi- 
tional years.  .  .    ^      ^  ,„ 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  other  body  on  January  30  by  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  Ford,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  11  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  „•  u*     A,f 

Mr  President,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  was  one  of  the  great  milestones 
of  our  national  advance  toward  full 
equality  under  the  law.  In  enacting  that 
measure,  we  secured  for  the  first  time 
effective  machinery  to  tear  down  the  dis- 
criminatory barriers  which  for  so  long 
had  denied  millions  of  Americans  the 
right  to  vote. 

This  act  was  approved  only  after  years 
of  frustrating  experience  had  proved 
that  judicial  remedies  and  the  case-by- 
case  approach  were  inadequate  weap- 
ons against  determined,  sophisticated 
patterns  of  discrimination. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  worked. 
During  the  past  few  years,  nonwhite 
registration  in  States  and  counties  cov- 
ered by  the  act  has  increased  dramat- 
ically. Where  only  a  small  fraction  of 
eligible  nonwhite  adults  had  been  able 
to  register  and  vote  before  1965,  we  now 
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And  substantial  and  vigorous  Negro  par- 
ticipation in  the  pjlitical  process.  Negro 
candidates  have  asserted  their  right  to 
run  for  ofiQces.  ranging  from  congres- 
sional seats  to  county  and  town  posi- 
tions, on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
whites.  Real  political  competition  has 
emerged  in  areas  uhere  politics  used  to 
be  the  province  of  i,  few. 

For  the  first  tiitie,  the  15th  amend- 
ment has  been  effectively  enforced 
throughout  the  Nj  tion,  and  millions  of 
Americans  have  a  last  begun  to  enjoy 
in  fact  the  right  to  vote  which  was  guar- 
anteed by  law  a  ceitury  ago. 

The  central  feiiture  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
key  to  its  effecUvisness,  was  its  "auto- 
matic trigger,'"  which  suspended  the  use 
of  literacy  tests  or  other  such  devices 
in  any  jurisdiction  in  which,  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  there- 
in were  registered  to  vote.  Such  tests 
and  devices  were  o  be  suspended  un- 
less it  could  be  shown  that,  during  the 
pr«eedin»-5  years,  they  had  not  been 
used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  denying  or  ab:1dging  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  grounds  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  President,  although  tremendous 
progress  has  been  riade  since  1965,  there 
are  ample  signs  that  the  right  to  vote, 
so  long  denied,  cannot  be  secured  beyond 
a  doubt  in  5  short  j  ears.  New  tecliniques 
of  resistance  have  emerged,  including 
gerrymandering,  at -large  elections,  con- 
solidation of  counties,  full-slate  voting, 
abolition  of  offices,  ;xtension  of  the  term 
of  oCQcials,  substitution  of  appointment 
for  election,  increas ;  of  filing  fees,  refusal 
to  bond  black  officeholders,  and  physical 
and  economic  intunidation. 

It  is  difficult  enoi  gh  to  deal  with  these 
methods  of  resistan  :e  now.  Unless  we  act 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  within  the  lifespan  of  this 
Congress  we  may  a  so  see  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  .same  ty  Des  of  discriminatory 
tests  and  devices  which  were  suspended 
m  1965. 

This  would  be  a  Iragic  step  l>ackward. 
It  would  amoimt  to  breaking  the  solemn 
promise  which  we  made  to  the  Nation 
in  1965.  the  promise  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment would  be  flially  and  fully  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  i  eview  the  operations 
of  the  Voting  Righ;s  Act,  and  take  the 
legislative  steps  recuired  to  insure  that 
its  full  intent  will  b  ;  realized.  Thus  I  am 
offering  this  bill  to<  ay  to  provide  a  spur 
for  full  hearings  ar  d  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate committei  i  early  this  Congress, 
while  we  still  have  i  mple  time  to  discuss 
and  debate  rationa  ly. 

Let  me  emphasiz ;  that  in  sponsoring 
this  simple  extension  of  the  act,  both  I 
and  the  distinguished  Senators,  also 
members  of  the  Corimittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, who  have  agr  ;ed  to  cosponsor  this 
bill,  are  reserving  our  rights  to  sponsor 
or  support  any  othe  •  amendments  to  the 
act  which  we  find,  after  further  study 
and  reflection,  are  i  ppropriate  and  con- 
structive. Our  intent  today  is  simply  to 
call  attention  to  th ;  need  for  review  of 
the  impact  of  the  a:t  and  the  import  of 
the  current  5-year  li  nitation  on  its  effec- 
tiveness. 
Mr.  President,  I    isk  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  S.  818  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  818)  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mathias  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79 
SUt.  438:  42  U.S.C.  1973b(a) )  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

In  the  first  and  third  paragraphs,  after  the 
words  "during  the",  strike  the  word  "five" 
and  substitute  the  word  "ten". 

In  the  first  paragraph,  after  the  words  "a 
period  of",  strike  the  word  "five"  and  sub- 
stitute the  word  "ten". 


S.  819— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
EXEMPT  SENIOR  CITIZENS  FROM 
PAYING  ENTRANCE  FEES  TO  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
AREAS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  ofttimes  portrayed 
as  a  cold,  impersonal,  structure,  largely 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
or  minority  groups.  We  in  the  Congress 
realize  that  an  organization  as  large  as 
our  Government  is  almost  certain  to 
draw  such  criticism.  When  needs  are 
pointed  out,  however.  Congress  often  is 
in  the  forefront  of  attempts  to  assist. 

I  am  introducing  today,  for  appropri- 
ate referral,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  a 
tenth  of  the  Nation's  citizens,  20  million 
people,  with  an  expanded  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  our  na- 
tional parks  and  forests.  These  people — 
our  senior  citizens — are  to  a  large  extent 
living  on  fixed,  small  incomes  which  in 
the  face  of  rising  costs  grow  even  smaller. 

A  report  which  appeared  about  a  year 
ago  said: 

According  to  the  best  expenditure  data 
available,  older  people,  who  have  about  half 
the  income  of  the  younger,  also  spend  about 
half  as  much  as  do  younger  people.  How- 
ever, the  proportions  of  their  total  expendi- 
tures going  to  various  types  of  goods  and 
services  differed  considerably.  Older  con- 
sumers followed  a  pattern  more  closely  re- 
lated to  low  Income  groups  In  general.  For 
instance,  the  older  units  spent  proportionate- 
ly more  on  food,  housing  and  household  op- 
erations, and  medical  care  than  did  the 
younger  units.  Younger  units,  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  proportionately  more  on  house 
furnishings,  clothing,  transportation,  alcohol, 
tobacco,  recreation  and  education. 

Smaller  expenditures  by  older  consimiers 
In  many  categories  probably  reflects  their 
low-income  position  rather  than  lack  of  need 
for  the  goods  or  services. 

I  am  aware  that  the  admission  fees  to 
Federal  recreational  areas  do  not  con- 
stitute the  greatest  expense  of  recrea- 
tional travel.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  that 
by  eliminating  the  entrance  fee  for  our 
elderly,  we  will  be  expressing,  in  some 
small  degree,  our  appreciation  for  the 
contributions  these  people  have  made 
during  their  working  years.  This  Is  an  al- 


together fitting  and  proper  contribution 
on  our  part  to  their  leisure  years. 

Such  action  is  not  without  precedent, 
for  in  many  States  and  municipalities 
there  are  provisions  to  exempt  those  over 
65  of  property  or  other  taxes.  The  State 
of  Nevada,  which  has  long  understood 
the  social  and  financial  requirements  of 
the  over-65  group,  grants  them  exemp- 
tions from  payments  of  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  acceptance 
by  my  colleagues  of  this  proposal  to 
make  in  part  a  present  of  our  country's 
magnificent  scenery  to  the  golden  age 
people  of  our  Nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  819)  to  exempt  citizens 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over  from 
paying  entrance,  admission,  or  user  fees. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


S.  820— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
INCREASE  THE  MAXIMUM  RATE 
OF  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  maximiun  rate  of  per 
diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Government  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness. There  is  now  strong  evidence  that 
the  present  per  diem  allowance  for 
Government  employees  is  inadequate. 
Numerous  cases  are  known  where  the 
cost  of  hotel  or  motel  accommcjdation 
alone  exceeds  $16  a  day,  the  minimum 
allowance  under  present  statutes.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  would  Increase  per 
diem  allowable  from  $16  to  $25  per  day. 
The  vast  majority  of  Federal  employees 
now  receive  the  minimum  amount  of  $16 
per  day  while  traveling  on  Government 
business  unless  they  are  traveling  into 
an  extremely  expensive  area.  The  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today  would  increase 
that  minimum  from  $16  to  $25  a  day, 
which  I  believe  is  a  more  realistic 
amoimt.  The  legislation  also  increases 
the  statutory  maximum  per  diem  from 
S30  a  day  to  $50  per  day  and  increases 
per  diem  allowances  for  railway  clerks 
from  SIO  per  day  to  $18  per  day.  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  that  these  per  diem  in- 
creases are  justified,  and  I,  therefore, 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  820)  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling 
on  official  business,  and  for  other  pm-- 
poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


S.  821— INTRODUCTION  OF  MODIFI- 
CATION OF  CONTRACT  FOR  SALE 
OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  TO 
CITY  OF  LAWTON.  OKLA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
permit  negotiation  of  a  modification  of 
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a  contract  for  sale  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States  to  the  city  of 
Lawton,  Okla.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  intended  to  correct  a  situation  which 
has  existed  for  some  42  years  and  has 
become  a  burden  on  the  city  of  Lawton. 
Under  the  provisions  of  an  indenture 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  June  11,  1926,  270  acres  of  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  reserve  lands 
were  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Lawton  in 
consideration  of  the  payment,  $2,880, 
and  a  promise  to  furnish,  without  cost 
to  the  Government,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  use  at  the  Fort  Sill 
Indian  School  and  the  Kiowa  Indian 
Hospital. 

Since  the  signing  of  this  Indenture,  the 
facilities  of  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School 
and  the  Kiowa  Indian  Hospital  have  ex- 
panded considerably,  which  has  required 
the  city  of  Lawton  to  construct  an  8- 
inch  water  main  to  the  facilities  of  the 
Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  the  Kiowa 
Indian  Hospital.  Also,  the  daily  require- 
ments of  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School 
have  now  reached  approximately  45,000 
to  50,000  gallons,  which  constitutes  a 
sizable  expense  to  the  city  of  Lawton  and 
which  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  be- 
yond the  intentions  of  the  indenture 
agreed  to  in  1926. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
city  of  Lawton  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
imder  which  the  United  States  would  pay 
for  such  water  that  is  used  at  the  Port 
Sill  Indian  School  and  the  Kiowa  In- 
dian Hospital. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  be  fair  and 
just  to  both  parties  concerned.  It  will 
permit  a  renegotiation  of  the  contract 
based  upon  changed  conditions. 

A  bill  identical  to  the  one  I  introduce 
today  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  ses- 
sion, however,  due  to  a  lack  of  time,  the 
House  was  unable  to  act.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  might  act  ex- 
peditiously this  year  so  that  the  bill  may 
become  law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  821)  to  permit  negotiation 
of  a  modification  to  a  contract  for  sale  of 
certain  real  property  by  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  Lawton,  Okla.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris,  v.as  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


$8,718.53.  This  bill  would  reimburse  the 
company  for  the  loss  it  incurred  due  to 
the  passage  of  that  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  favorable 
action  can  be  taken  on  this  bill  both  by 
the  appropriate  committees  and  the 
Congress  during  this  session,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  v?ill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  822)  for  the  relief  of  A.  G. 
Bartlett  Co.,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

SIS  follows: 

s.    822 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
A.  O.  Bartlett  Company  of  Tulsa.  Oklahoma, 
the  sum  of  $8,718.53,  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  of  such  company  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  for  losses 
Incurred  under  contract  numbered  AF- 
02(600)2590,  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  with  such  company,  such  losses  hav- 
ing resulted  from  increased  wage  costs  aris- 
ing out  of  an  Increase  in  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  rate  Imposed  after  such  company 
had  computed  its  bid  and  been  awarded  such 
contract:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered \o  or  received  oy  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


S.  826— INTRODUCTION  OF  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF  THE  WILDERNESS 
ACT 


S  822— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 

THE  RELIEF  OF  A.  G.  BARTLETT 

CO. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  again 
this  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  A.  G.  Bartlett  Co. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  August  30, 
1967,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bartlett  explained  the 
problem  to  me  as  follows:  This  company 
was  base  contractor  at  Williams  Air 
Force  Base,  Ariz.,  from  May  1,  1966, 
through  April  30,  1967.  At  the  time  the 
bid  offer  was  submitted  and  accepted, 
the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  em- 
ployees per  hour  was  $1.25.  On  Septem- 
ber 14,  1966,  Congress  passed  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  calling  for  an  increase 
of  wages  to  $1.40  per  hour.  As  a  result, 
the  A.  G.  Bartlett  Co.  suffered  a  loss  of 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  add  six  new  areas  in  three  States 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  This  bill  marks  the  first  step  to 
acquire  lands  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
East  under  the  authority  of  the  1964  Wil- 

riPTTIP^^  Act 

Since  passage  of  the  act,  30  proposals 
have  been  made  to  the  Congress  and  al- 
ready two  Forest  Service  areas  have  been 
fully  considered  by  Congress.  Acts  of 
Congress  have  made  the  San  Rafael  and 
San  Gabriel  Wilderness  Areas  in  Cali- 
fornia the  first  two  additions  to  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  is  almost 
identical  to  one  I  introduced  on  May  16, 
1968.  It  received  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  June  20,  1968.  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  10. 1968. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  remaining  was 
too  limited  for  the  other  body  to  consider 
and  complete  action,  and  so  I  hope  this 
early  introduction  will  allow  sufficient 
time  during  this  Congress  for  both 
Houses  to  act  favorably. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  an- 
other giant  step  forward  in  supplement- 
ing the  unrivaled  achievements  of  this 
conservation  decade. 


Since  1960  Congress  has  recognized  the 
necessity  to  reverse  the  tragedies  visited 
on  our  land  and  waters  by  thoughtless 
despollers.  Only  the  future  can  tell 
whether  we  have,  in  fact,  stopped  this 
insidious  disaster  or  if  we  have  only  post- 
poned the  day  of  reckoning  for  an  eye- 
blink  of  time. 

The  1960's  have  seen  a  rejuvenation  in 
the  spirit  of  fighting  for  our  natural 

By  acts  of  Congress  and  by  executive 
proclamation  we  have  saved  over  3,800.- 
000  acres  of  land  for  the  National  Park 
System.  Over  50  new  areas  have  been 
added.  National  seashores,  lakeshores. 
national  recreation  areas,  national  trails, 
and  national  scenic  and  wild  rivers  have 
been  established.  Water  and  air  quality 
standards  for  all  the  States  to  eliminate 
pollution  are  almost  ready. 

Over  40  pollution  control  enforcement 
conferences  have  been  called  to  clean  up 
our  interstate  waters. 

Since  1960  attendance  at  our  national 
parks  has  increased  by  100  percent  from 
70  million  visitors  to  153  million  last  year. 
A  definite  need  has  been  established 
that  millions  need  to  escape  the  concrete 
jungle,  the  smoke-filled,  jammed-up 
cities,  and  the  deafening  clang  of  the 
auto-strewn  highways  if  only  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  regain  their  strength  of  spirit. 
The  contrast  I  am  seeking  to  preserve 
will  be  abrupt  and  deep  for  our  urban 
dwellers,  but  we  must  act  if  we  are  to 
withstand  the  pressures  of  the  developer. 
This  bill  would  set  aside  in  their  pres- 
ent imspoiled  and  natural  state  impor- 
tant areas  in  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and 
Maine. 

Two  of  the  six  areas  proposed  will 
protect  existing  breeding  and  nesting 
grounds  for  waterfowl.  Two  other  areas 
in  Maine  will  offer  excellent  camping 
and  hikinst  grounds  for  those  who  seek 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature  at 
close  range.  A  fifth  area  contains  an  un- 
usual land  formation,  a  rarity  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  Nation,  containing 
strips  of  a  bog  forest. 

The  Wisconsin  Islands  proposal  con- 
cerns three  islands  just  off  the  Door  Pe- 
ninsula in  Lake  Michigan.  Tliey  total  29 
acres  and  are  in  the  Green  Bay  and 
Gravel  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuges. 
These  islands  are  isolated  because  of 
difficult  access  but  they  offer  an  excel- 
lent wilderness  experience  to  those  who 
visit  them. 

The  quiet  and  solitude  of  these  ruR!?ed, 
wave-battered  and  windswept  islands 
deserve  the  greatest  protection  we  can 
offer.  The  Islands  are  important  nesting 
and  breeding  areas  for  a  wide  varielv  of 
waterfowl,  including  herons  and  culls. 
Their  importance  was  recognized  early 
in  this  century  when  they  were  pro- 
tected bv  Executive  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1912  and  1913. 

The  citizens  of  Wisconsin  long  have 
endorsed  this  proposal  for  the  Wisconsin 
Islands  Wilderness.  A  hearing  was  hi-ld 
in  1967  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  and  re- 
ceived unanimous  support  from  local  pnd 
statewide  conservationists  for  the  wil- 
derness. Some  200  written  and  oral  state- 
ments were  received,  all  fully  endorsing 
the  proposal. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  establishing  the 
Edmunds  Wilderness  and  the  Birch 
Islands  Wilderness,  containing  a  total  of 
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about  2.780  acres  npthin  the  Moosehorn 
National  Wildlife  R|efuge  in  Maine.  This 
national  wildlife  refuge  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Federal  afieas  in  the  Northeast 
which  is  protected  nor  the  fisherman,  the 
hunter,  the  family,  or  the  individual 
seeking  to  hike  or  paddle  deep  into  the 
woodlands  of  America.  These  two  wilder- 
ness proposals  may  eventually  be  the 
only  areas  left  evpn  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  where  the  ai^e-inspirlng  vastness 
of  the  forests  and  bfeauty  of  true  wUder- 
nesB  will  be  guaranteed  for  generations 
to  come. 

In  Michigan,  the  Dill  calls  for  protect- 
ing three  areas.  e;ch  of  which  has  a 
unique  attraction  f  )r  visitors.  The  pro- 
posed Seney  Wilderness  contains  about 
25,150  acres  in  the  popular  Seney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Re  uge  in  Schoolcraft 
Coimty,  Mich.  A  rec  ;ding  glacier  formed 
an  outwEish  plain  wliich  now  covers  ap- 
proximately two-tlirds  of  the  area. 
Within  this  area  a/e  treeless  bogs  and 
topographically  oriiinted  strips  of  bog 
forest  which  form  an  unusual  land  for- 
mation called  a  string  bog.  The  Seney 
Wilderness  is  consicered  to  contain  the 
southernmost  example  of  this  unique 
feature  in  North  America. 

Should  Congress  enact  this  bill,  and 
I  strenuously  urge  its  adoption,  this  little- 
used  portion  of  th«  refuge  should  en- 
hance the  recreatioi  lal  use  of  the  refuge 
as  a  result  of  the  nat  onal  publicity  which 
the  wilderness  will  stimulate. 

The  second  area  In  Michigan  that  is 
proposed  in  this  bill  ps  the  Huron  Islands 
Wilderness  which  contains  eight  small 
Islands  in  Lake  SJuperior  within  the 
Huron  Islands  Naticrial  Wildlife  Refuge. 
These  islands  are  relatively  Isolated  and 
are  seldom  visited  bfecause  of  the  rough 
seas  and  the  limited  landing  locations 
available.  The  Islarjds  total  147  acres. 
Two-thirds  of  the  si^rface  of  the  islands 
are  covered  by  trees;  shrubs,  and  herba- 
ceous plants  while  ttte  remainder  is  bar- 
ren or  moss-  and  lichen -covered  rocks. 

The  Michigan  Islands  Wilderness  pro- 
posal is  another  group  of  islands  which 
are  also  isolated  because  of  dlflBcult  ac- 
cess. These  three  is^nds  total  approxi- 
mately 12  acres  anc|  are  considered  ex- 
tremely important  b^-eeding  and  nesting 
grounds  for  herring  and  ring-billed  guUs. 
The  abundant  bird  i^pulatlons  and  pic- 
turesque terrain  havfe  unique  beauty  and 
are  of  great  interest  [to  the  scientist,  the 
student,  and  the  nature  lover. 

The  preservation  ^f  these  six  wilder- 
ness areas  is  a  necfessary  part  of  our 
fight  to  restore  qua^ty  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  must  reverse  tie  tragic  trend  now 
spoiling  our  environment.  The  moun- 
tainoiis  quantities  of  wastes  being 
dumped  into  our  air  and  water  and  onto 
our  land  each  day  must  cease.  We  must 
stop  the  reckless  pollution  by  tons  of 
pesticides  being  spriyed  into  the  air, 
water,  and  soil.  We  c  espoll  the  country- 
side and  jar  our  sen  les  with  man-made 
Intrusions  such  as  rasting  cars,  broken 
glass,  and  aluminum  cans  with  increas- 
ing ferocity. 

Setting  aside  of  t  lese  six  wilderness 
areas,  protecting  then  forever  from  the 
thoughtless  disregard  by  man,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  is  needed  to  restore 
the  quality  of  our  en'  rlrormient.  If  we  do 
not  act  quickly,  few  other  areas  in  the 


Midwest  and  in  the  East  will  be  avail- 
able for  protection  as  wilderness. 

Though  no  mineral  wealth  is  foimd  on 
these  areas,  though  the  land  is  all  fed- 
erally owned  already,  and  though  no  cost 
will  be  Incurred  by  this  designation, 
these  wild  lands  are  priceless.  It  Is  to 
secure  the  perpetuation  of  these  treas- 
ured islands,  that  I  urge  your  favorable 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  826)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Seney,  Huron  Island,  and 
Michigan  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  in  Michigan,  the  Gravel  Island 
and  Green  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Moosehorn 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine,  as 
wilderness,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

S.  826 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  892;  16 
U.S.C.  1132(c)),  certain  lands  In  (1)  In  the 
Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  Michigan,  as  de- 
picted on  maps  entitled  "Seney  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  "Huron  Islands  Wilderness-Pro- 
posed", and  "Michigan  Islands  Wilderness- 
Proposed".  (2)  the  Gravel  Island  and  Green 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  Wisconsin,  as 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wisconsin 
Islands  Wilderness-Proposed",  and  (3)  the 
Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Maine, 
as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Edmunds 
Wilderness  and  Birch  Islands  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  all  said  maps  being  dated  August 
1967.  are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness. 
The  maps  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  areas  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 


S.  835— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  FREDERICK  DOUG- 
LASS HOME  AS  A  PART  OF  THE 
PARK  SYSTEM  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  the  Nation  has  ever 
produced  was  Frederick  Douglass. 

Others  are  able,  far  better  than  I  can, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Frederick 
Douglass.  New  facets  of  the  career  of 
this  extraordinary  man  are  constantly 
coming  to  my  attention.  Born  a  slave 
near  the  beginning  of  ths  19th  century, 
his  life  spanned  the  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  when  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom reached  into  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, even  to  the  point  of  civil  war. 

Frederick  Douglass  died  In  1895  and 
was  mourned  throughout  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  adjourned  for  the  day  as  a  mark 


of  respect.  The  Legislatures  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York 
noted  in  resolutions  the  passing  of  this 
great  American. 
The  London  Daily  News  editorialized : 
Prom  first  to  last,  he  was  a  noble  life.  His 
own  people  have  lost  a  father  and  a  friend, 
and  all  good  men  have  lost  a  comrade  in  the 
fight  for  the  legal  emancipation  of  one  race 
and  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  other. 

High  on  a  hill,  overlooking  the  com- 
munity of  Anacostia,  stands  the  Vic- 
torian home  purchased  by  Frederick 
Douglass  on  September  1,  1877.  "Cedar 
Hill,"  the  name  given  to  the  home,  was 
built  by  one  of  the  developers  of  the  com- 
mimlty,  John  Van  Hook.  This  substantial 
house  was  a  symbol  of  Douglass'  achieve- 
ments. In  the  fine  rooms  of  Cedar  Hill, 
he  kept  the  mementos  of  an  active  and 
satisfying  life — the  bill  of  sale  which  re- 
leased him  from  slavery,  pictures  of  his 
coworkers  in  the  cause  of  abolition  and 
civil  rights,  an  order  signed  by  Lincoln, 
and  a  gift  of  silver  from  Queen  Victoria. 
Here  he  lived ;  and  was  visited  frequently 
by  friends,  children,  and  grandchildren. 
Douglass  died  in  his  home  on  February 
20,  1895. 

The  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs  wisely  and  generously 
preserved  his  home  in  Southeast  Wash- 
ington so  that  each  new  generation  would 
be  reminded  of  this  man  and  of  those 
events  in  our  history  which  permitted 
Frederick  Douglass,  born  a  slave,  to  rise 
to  high  service  in  his  National  Govern- 
ment and  become  a  world  figure  In  the 
perennial  struggle  for  human  rights. 

In  1962,  Representative  (Tharles  DIggs 
and  I  sponsored  legislation,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  87-633,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  Doug- 
lass home  in  Anacostia  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  in  the  National  Capital. 

It  was  intended  that  the  home  would 
be  restored  and  refurbished,  and  de- 
veloped as  an  "historic  house  museum" 
with  proper  safeguards  to  protect  the 
historic  furnishings  and  library.  At  the 
time  it  was  hoped  that  the  home  would 
be  staffed,  and  open  to  the  public,  in 
about  2  years. 

The  1962  act,  however,  authorized  only 
$25,000  for  repairing  and  refurbishing 
the  home  of  this  famous  man.  More  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  property  has 
since  shown  that  damage  to  the  house 
by  Hurricane  Hazel  and  other  storms, 
plus  termite  damage,  have  resulted  in 
severe  deterioration. 

As  a  result,  the  house  has  been  boarded 
up,  the  public  is  not  admitted  and,  in- 
stead of  a  fine  monument  to  a  great 
American,  we  have  in  Anacostia  a  sym- 
bol of  rot  and  decay. 

This  situation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
they  have  made  available  to  me  copies 
of  a  communication  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  dated  August  20,  1968,  de- 
tailing the  need  for  funds  In  the  amount 
of  $450,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act  of  September  5,  1962,  and  en- 
closing a  draft  bill  to  authorize  this 
amount.  The  draft  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  Department's  letter  and 
draft  bill — which  I  am  today  introduc- 
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»   r^rf«n«   nf   an   article  from  Life  enter  the  home.  Such  decomposition  Is  ap-  [Prom  Ufe  magazine,  Nov.  22,  18681 

ing;    a  portion   of   an   allele  fromUie  parently    the    result    of    termite    and    water  fob  All  Negroes,  Frederick  Douglass  Was 

magazine    of    November    22.    l»e»--on  gj^,,^^/ ^^  (i^y  rot.  and  it  is  now  proceeding  their  Leader 

which    date    the    picture    of    FrederlCK  rapidly.  Frederick  Douglass  looked  so  much  like  a 

Douglass  was  on  the  cover  of  Life — and  Furthermore,  we  learned  after  the  Depart-  president  that  one  day  In  the  White  House 

an  article  from  the  Saturday  Review  of  ment  assumed  control  of  the  home  that  dam-  ^  visiting  Judge  mistook  him  for  Abraham 

December  28,   1968,  bearing  on  the  Slg-  age  to  the  roof  of  the  house  lij  1958  by  Hur-  uncoln.  Douglass'  skin  was  a  middling  brown 

niflcance  of  Frederick  Douglass  In  our  rlcane  Hazel  and  m  1962  by  another  storm  color,  and  he  was  never  bashful  about  his 

Nation's  history  resulted  In  serious  water  damage  to  furnish-  mixed  parentage.  "The  son  of  a  slaveholder 

ThP  need  for  nrompt  congressional  ac-  mgs  such  as  floor  coverings,  draperies,  paint-  stands  before  you.  by  a  colored  mother,"  he 

The  "^°,^'^Pf°}"P^^^°"°f^rii"  ^  ings,  and  furniture.  The  roof  had  been  re-  ^^^  a  New  York  audience. 

tlon  to   remedy   this  present  mtOieraoie  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  storms   and   the   damage  Douglass  was,  in  fact,  the  unofficial  presi- 

sltuatlon  is  evident  to  aU  who  pass   oy  ^  ^^^  furnishings  was  not  readily  apparent,  dent  of  American  Negroes  In  the  years  be- 

the  property  in  its  present  condition.  j,y^^  damage   was  discovered   in   our  recent  joj-g  ^^d  immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  His 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will  intensive    studies    of    the    home,    which    re-  achievements  made  the  careers  of  most  men 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred;  vealed  that  the  furnishings  of  the  house  will  geem  puny.  He  was  born,  probably  in  Feb- 

and    without  objection,  the  bill  and  ar-  require  extensive  restoration  before  they  can  ^uary  1817,  on  a  plantation  in  Talbot  County. 

tides  Will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  be  placed  on  public  display  again.  Md.  His  owner  was  rich  but  held  down  m^n- 

■rbP  hill   ( 9    fi'Ts )   to  amend  the  act  of  The  condition  of  the  grounds  around  the  tenance  costs  on  even  small  slaves.  "In  hot- 

The  bill  (S.  835)   to  amend  tne  mi  OI  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  deteriorated  in  recent  years,  test  summer  and  coldest  winter  I  was  kept 

September   5,    19b-J    ( (e   btai.   4,J0>,  pro-  ^^  believe  the  grounds  must  be  improved  almost  in   a  state  of  nudity,"  Douglass  re- 

viding    for    the    establishment    or    tne  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  suitable  for  an  Interpre-  called.    "My   only    clothing— a    little    coarse 

Frederick   Douglass  home   as  a   part  of  x^^lve  program  and  for  public  enjoyment.  sackcloth  or  tow-linen  sort  of  shirt,  scarcely 

the  park  system  in  the  National  Capital,  -^^g  $25,000  authorized  in  the  1962  Act  has  reaching  to  my  knees,  was  worn  night  and 

introduced   by   Mr.   Hart,   was  received,  already    been    appropriated.    Of    that    sum  day  and  changed  once  a  week       .  .  I  slept 

read  twice  by  its  titie,   referred  to  the  $12,959  has  been  obligated  as  follows:  generally  in  a  little  closet,  without  even  a 

committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  M-     Historical  research 83,000  ^m^ttmS  g^down  tLTaV°n  wIicHrn 

fairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     pians,  surveys  and  supervision 4,250  ^^  carried  to  the  mill,   and  crawled  Into 

Record,  as  follows:  Removal  and  storage  of  mantel,  mlr-  ^^^^            j^y  j^^^  j^^^g  ^een  so  cracked  with 

S    835  ^°'^  ^^^  °^^^^  ^^^'^^  °^  historic  In-  ^^^  j^^^'^  ^j^^^^  ^j^^  pgjj  ^^^y^  which  I  am  writ- 

z^iSiBBBxT  =As'".!!--'..'--".'^_^  ?s,if»=/pC9jriF= 
^ri'i?^Lr='".sn;/ssr«sK^.      -- -•-  t^.-^ ^s's^?'"'iti^ 

amended  to  read  as  follows:                                       After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  home  and  left  the  trough  ««ny  satisfied^ 

•SEC.  4.  There    are    authorized    to    be    ap-  ^he  surrounding   grounds,   we  find  that   an  Despite   this   he   ^ew   ^P   **"  ^,^°  ^^°°^ 

proprlated   not  more  than   $450,000   for  re-  additional    $437,000.    beyond    the    approxl-  s°"^e,  and  eager  to  learn^At  8  hejas  s^^^^ 

pairing  and  refurbishing  Cedar  Hill  In  fur-  ^^telv  $13,000  already  obligated.  Is  required  a  house  servant  to  f^^}'^'^^^^;'^^^"^^^^^'^^^ 

therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  to  enable  the  Department  to  repair  and  re-  Jflstress  g!;^,^^^^^^]';"'^^.^^^'^''""  ""'"^Im- 

X   ^   w  furbish  the  home    The  additional  costs  are  husband  angrily  Intervened.  He  taught  mm- 

The  letter  and  articles,  presented  by  i"7„^f,°^Jf.^  '^°         ^^^    "  '  gg,,  t^  ^^^ite  by  tracing  carpenters-  chalk 

Mr.  Hart,  follow:  ^,^'^q  300  for  repair  of  the  furnishings;  marks  at  his  "^^^er's  shipyard  and  by  copy- 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  o.  THE  I.xEMOK,                    ',.  ^So   for   Lhlblts    and    interpretive  '-f,;^irc'^^J\TJT,eSs  ^eTouThTa 

''Tash7nlZ%TlZ.st  .0.  .ses.  'T^^O  for  the  historic  road  leading  U.  scho.--   ^  -^ineTsTv^rafsp^eVes 

Hon.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY,  the  home,  additional  foot  trails  and  a  park-  the  .f;^^^^^^^,'^^^^^^^    j^^    ^^^^    the    theme 

President  of  the  Senate.  mg  area;  and  j    j^j      ^'   harangues    to    other    teen-age 

Washington.  D.C.  4    $323,700  for  general  restoration  of  the  ,    "^^                        ^ 

DEAR  Mh.  PBESffiENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of  mterlor  and  exterior  of  the  home  Including  «'     «                          ^^  ^  slave-breaker— a  man 

a  P';oPO««d  bin.  '"To  amend  the  A^^^^^^  the  utUlty  system,  the  heating  system  and  ^^^^  ^^^^racted  to  break  the  spirit  of  trouble- 

tember  5,  1962   (76  Stat.  435),  providing  for  related  research.  .^^.   Negroes— Douelass  tried   to  run   away 

the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  Douglass  .j-j^^  enclosed  bill  will  enable  the  Depart-  f°  ^  ^3.,^    jjis   seco'nd   effort,   in    1838,    was 

home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  m  the  Na-  ^lent  to  restore  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  ^^^^    carefully    planned.    Wearing    sailor's 

tional  Capital."  for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the  Amer-  ,  ^^       ^d  carrying  a  legal  pass— lent  to  him 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  re-  j^^^^  p^p,g   ^^d  to  provide  adequate  visitor  ^t  erelt  °lsk  by  a  Negrl-he  went  bv  train 

ferred  to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  forcon-  ^^^  facilities.  ^nd  steamboat  to  New  Bedford.  Mass.."  where 

slderatlon.  and  we  reconmiend  that  It  be  en-  ,j^^  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  ^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^  ,,fg  ^g  ^  shipyard  laborer  at  $1 

acted.  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  presents-  ^  ^^^ 

TheActof  Septembers.  1962  (76  Stat.  435),  ^jq^  of   this  proposed  legislation  from   the  h's' real  career  opened  In  1841,  when  he 

established  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program.  ^^^^         ^^  ^^  ^,^^^^  antl.slavery  meeting  ar.d 

part    of   the   park   system   of   the    National  sincerely  yours,  described  the  brutal  experiences  he  had  lived 

Capital.  It  authorized  the  appropriation  of  C.P.Latton,  through  as  a  slave.  His  eloquence  and  fearless 

not  more  than  $25,000  for  repairing  and  re-  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  ^jg^jg  "^or  lifted  him  at  once  to  the  forefront 

furbishing  the  home  of  this  famous  educator.  interior.  of  the  antlslavery  crusade.  He  became  a  paid 

The  enclosed  bUl  will  increase  the  appropria-  Enclosure.  .  abolitionist   lecturer   and   organizer,    then   a 

tlon  authorization  to  $450,000  for  repairing                             .             .  newspaper    publisher.    In    1846    English    ad- 

*''A/f»r^l^i7hff962Tt  was  nassed   only  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  5,  1962  mlrers  made  him  legally  free  by  paying  his 

At  the  time  the  1962  Act  was  passed,  omy  nrovldlng  for  the  establish-  Marvland  master  £150  sterling, 
a  surface  examination  had  been  made  of  the  ^\«„f ^^^'g^rPderlck  Douglass  home  as  a  Douglass  broke  with  leading  white  abo- 
i^dfrt^  ?hTt' the  hoTse  WM  str^tumu^  ?arf  of  the  park  system  i'n  the  National  utlonllts  when  he  began  to  ask  for  some- 
Indicated  that  the  house  was  structurally  g  ,.  ,  '^  thing  more  than  freedom— he  demanded 
sound.  It  was  anticipated  at  that  time  that  capital  t"  b  -j  ^y^^^^  the  Civil  War, 
donated  funds  would  cover  any  cost  in  ex-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  bla.k  equality  as  wen.  Dunng  tne  ^^^"  ^ 
cess  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro-  0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  ^^^„^"^7^'roclIlmed  that  the  war  waT  not 
prlated  In  the  1962  Act,  Donations  have  not  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec-  ^"V^f^^in^fs^aver^ but  for  all  thrrlRhts  that 
been  forthcoming,  however,  and  It  now  ap-  tlon  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro-  ^"^^^.^^alr^t  slavery  but  for  all  th^^^^ 
pears  only  smaU  donations.  If  any,  can  be  vide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  7°^^^  ™f  !„^^,^„f-^''^Vter  he  included  "thi 
expected  in  the  future.  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the  park  sys-  ^^/J^*  ^„:  °'^'g  ^^^"^  -  who  were  to  be 
When  the  Department  assumed  control  of  tem  in  the  National  Capital  and  for  other  P°?,^ j'ij^;,^"^  ^^^^Ir  s^fal  and  political  de! 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  on  June  25.  purposes",  approved  September  5.  1962  76  "-^.!^„^P  .?°j'f,  ^he  va^ 
1964,  an  intensive  study  was  made  of  the  SUt.  435),  Is  amended  to  read  ^  follows.  ^^'ou^f*  .""7-  f '/44  ..ears  was  a  free  Ne- 
interior  structure  of  the  home.  The  study  "Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap-  °^elass  J^^^J"'^*,,^^^^"  Yfg^,{"  giave 
revealed  that  structural  members  of  the  proprlated  not  more  than  $450,000  for  re-  f^°^°^°„^^^  ?^.*  ^^^'^^gaf^f  she  died  m 
building  had  decomposed  to  such  extent  that  pairing  and  refurbishing  Cedar  Hill  In  fur-  ^,^-^^^"™°" . .T^^'-y ^fe^^omln  Helen  Ktts 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  permit  the  public  to  therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  1882.  he  married  a  wm.e  woman,  neien  ntis. 
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who  had  been  l)ls  secretary.  This  brought 
him  a  storm  of  criticism  from  both  blacks 
and  whites.  In  replr  Douglass  sought  to  give 
an  exact  definition  >f  his  feelings  about  color 
and  race.  "The  funlamental  and  everlasting 
objection  to  slaver  j  Is  not  that  It  sinks  a 
Negro  to  the  condlt  on  of  a  brute,  but  that  it 
sinks  a  man  to  tha  ;  condition."  he  wrote.  "I 
upon  his  color  and  plead 
no  man's  rights  bedause  of  his  color.  My  In- 
terest In  any  man  Is  objectively  In  his  man- 
hood and  subjectivily  in  my  own  manhood." 


[From    Saturday 


Review,    Dec.    28.    1968| 
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nc  thing 
wl  ich. 


thing  about  Frederick 
childhood  and  youth, 
the  narrative  Its  simple 
power,    is   his    total 
»uth    servility.    Aristotle 
Unf  os&lble  for  a  slave  to  be 
trag^y  because  a  slave  bad 
could  not  determine 
Aristotle  probably  meant 
Indelible  condition  con- 
So  that,  for  instance, 
5partacus.  the  leader  of 
ve  revolt,  could  not  be 
was  conditioned  entirely 
bo  slavery.  Aristotle's  is 
It   does    not    apply    to 
escape  from  slavery. 
It,  he  simply  walks 
as  he  gets  a  chance,  as 
T^hich  has  nothing  to  do 


agilnst 


Douglass's  life  far  too  easily  We  forget  bow 
extraordinary  it  is  to  witness  the  growth  and 
ultimate  victory  of  a  truly  autonomous  man 
in  such  a  situation.  The  details  are  amazing 
enough,  his  struggle  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, to  learn  a  trade,  his  adventures  with 
cruel  or  kind  or  indifferent  owners.  Most 
amazing  is  the  indestructible  humanity  of 
one  whom  society  called  a  thing,  a  chattel  to 
be  bought  and  sold. 

Douglass's  fame  In  his  own  day  was  pri- 
marily as  an  orator,  and  that  of  course  to  au- 
diences mostly  of  white  p>eople.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  speaker  of  a  fairly  large  num- 
ber of  ex-slaves  who  were  professional  agi- 
tators In  the  Abolitionist  movement.  So  his 
writing  is  colored  by  the  oratorical  rhetoric  of 
the  flrst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet 
this  has  singularly  little  effect  upon  the  pres- 
ent cogency  of  his  style.  We  find  similar 
rhetoric  on  the  part  of  white  men  unread- 
able today.  Douglass's  is  as  effective  as  ever. 
It's  not  Just  that  he  is  in  fact  simpler  and 
mors  direct  than  his  white  contemporaries. 
Ic  is  that  his  rhetoric  is  true.  He  believes 
and  means  what  he  says.  He  is  not  trying  to 
seduce  the  reader  with  false  promises  of  a 
flowery  style.  A  hard,  true  rhetoric  is  not 
rhetoric  in  the  pejorative  sense.  So  today  his 
autobiography  Is  completely  meaningful.  His 
poetry  and  quotations  from  his  speeches  are 
being  recited  in  churches  and  meetings  all 
over  America,  One  of  the  great  values  to  us 
of  Frederick  Douglass  is  that  he  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  not  all  white  people 
even  In  the  slave  states,  partook  of  the  col- 
lective guilt  of  mastership.  Most  of  his  early 
education  was  due  to  the  sister-in-law  of 
one  of  his  owners.  Mrs.  Hugh  Auld.  The  Aulds 
later  took  him  back  from  an  owner  who  had 
imprisoned  him  for  "suspicion  of  planning 
an  escape,"  and  apprenticed  him  to  a  ship 
caulker.  Thus  they  gave  Douglass  a  trade 
which  enabled  him  at  last  to  get  away. 

In  these  days  when  black  people  go  about 
shouting  Indiscriminately.  "You  kept  me  in 
slavery  for  400  years."  many  white  Americans 
forget  that  among  their  own  ancestry  were 
people  who  spent  their  time  and  substance 
in  the  Abolitionist  movement,  or  risked  and 
sometimes  lost  their  lives  on  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.  We  all  forget  that,  although 
the  economic  Interpreters  of  history  tell  us 
that  the  Civil  War  was  a  quarrel  between 
the  industrialists  of  the  North  and  the  great 
land  owners  of  the  South,  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  died  In  the  bloodiest  battles 
in  history  to  that  date  were  under  the  im- 
pression they  were  fighting  to  free  the  slaves. 
It  is  horrifying  to  think  that  this  great 
man  with  his  indomitable,  massive  mind  was 
eventually  able  to  purchase  his  own  freedom 
for  150  pounds  subscribed  by  the  antislavery 
movement.  It  is  as  though  Michelangelo  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  price  tags  of  $500  hung 
about  their  necks.  The  autobiography  of 
Frederick  Douglass  is  a  "Great  Book,"  a  clas- 
sic—not because  it  is  the  story  of  a  Negro 
who  escaped  from  slavery,  but  because  it  is 
the  story  of  a  human  being  who  always 
knew  he  was  free  and  who  devoted  his  life 
to  helping  other  men  realize  freedom. 

The  original  edition.  Narrative  of  the  Life 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  an  American  Slave, 
and  The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  and  selections  from  his  poems  and 
speeches  are  all  available  in  paperback. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  approximately  8  to  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


pn  conditions  of  Frederick 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  .36— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  PROPOSED  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT  TO 
LIMIT  SENATE  DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  debate  on  rule  XXII  may  be  over. 


but  the  issue  is  still  very  much  alive.  The 
Senate  finds  itself  approaching  the  day 
when  majority  cloture  will  be  firmly 
established  as  a  procedure  of  the  Senate. 
It  shall  come,  I  think,  for  a  number  of 
reasons — reasons  that  I  have  attempted 
to  outline  in  the  discussions  thus  far 
this  year. 

It  has  been  because  of  the  rigid  opposi- 
tion to  cloture  by  some  which  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  existing  requirement 
of  two-thirds  into  question.  It  has  been 
the  determined  effort  of  others — increas- 
ing in  numbers — to  obtain  a  majority 
cloture  rule  that  compelled  me  this  year 
to  seek  a  compromise  with  the  Church- 
Pearson  thi-ee-flfths  resolution.  I  sim- 
ply suggested  that  the  Senate  adopt  a 
three-fifths  rule  now  as  a  sensible  way 
out  of  this  dilemma — a  dilemma  finding 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  today  in  favor 
of  three-fifths,  but  unable  to  work  its  will 
because  of  the  rigidity  some  of  us  have 
demonstrated  on  this  question. 

As  I  have  said  already,  my  suggestion 
met  little  success;  not.  I  feel  because  of 
its  merits,  but  simply  because  there  is  no 
ironclad  guarantee  contained  in  a  rules 
change — in  any  rules  change — that  at 
some  time  in  the  not  far  off  future  the 
Senate  will  use  this  precedent  for  cloture 
relaxation  to  obtain  ultimately  a  major- 
ity cloture  rule.  This  cannot  be  avoided, 
since  it  is  inherent  in  any  parliamentai-y 
body  for  a  simple  majority  with  a  co- 
operative presiding  oflQcer  to  effect  any 
action  it  desires  regardless  of  self-im- 
posed rules. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  find  some  way  of  obtain- 
ing such  a  guarantee,  of  locking  in,  so  to 
speak,  a  three-fifths  r-ale  that  will  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  the  future,  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  chance  of  an  ulti- 
mate change  to  majority  cloture.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  reduction  to  three-fifths  will 
be  diflQcult  to  obtain  and  dangerous  to 
impose  unless  such  a  guarantee  is  iron- 
clad. 

The  change  I  suggest  is  contained  in  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  provides  for  three-fifths  of  those 
present  and  voting  to  limit  debate  in  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  only  real  guarantee 
that  can  ever  be  obtained.  It  is  the  only 
logical  way  of  meeting  tlip  desires  of  the 
frustrated  and  the  fears  of  the  frus- 
trators. 

I  think  all  Members  will  agree  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  safeguards  against 
future  efforts  to  further  relax  cloture 
procedu/es.  If  obtained,  it  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  imagine  that  at  any  time  in  the 
future  both  bodies  of  Congress  together 
with  the  requisite  number  of  State  leg- 
islatures cculd  muster  enough  support 
to  sustain  a  successful  attack. 

In  suggesting  this  procedure,  I  must 
say  that  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  remarks  on  this  matter  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright) 
and  also  by  the  position  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  fMr.  Holland). 

I  would  only  add  that  it  is  my  hope 
in  introducing  this  proposal  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments— and  its  parent  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary — give  the  matter  its  earliest 
attention.  It  is  action  that  may  seem 
burdensome,  but  certainly  no  more  so 
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than  the  procedural  inhibitions  of  the 
Senate  under  rule  XXII  as  it  now  applies. 
In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  because 
of  the  time  which  will  be  consumed,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
in  achieving  and  making  a  constitutional 
amendment  operative,  efforts  will  be  con- 
tinued in  future  Congresses  to  achieve  a 
dilution  of  mle  XXII.  And  while  the  issue 
is  uni-esolved.  majority  cloture  efforts 
will  be  in  evidence  to  a  degree  probably 
equal  to  any  three-fifths  effort.  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Senators 
to  lend  their  efforts  to  a  swift  disposition, 
one  way  or  tlie  other,  on  the  merits  of 
the  approach  offered  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  majority  leader 
for  carrying  through  on  the  program  he 
suggested  the  other  day.  I  believe  that 
his  suggestion,  if  carried  out,  would  give 
some  assurance,  not  possible  in  any  other 
way,  against  changes  in  the  future  except 
by  the  most  careful  procedure,  and  one 
that  would  take  considerable  time. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  us  has  seen  the  proposed  amendment. 
1  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
heretofore  I  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  on  matters  relating  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation  in  the  military  field,  I 
have  thought  there  should  be  the  assur- 
ance of  our  ability  to  reach  a  determina- 
tion on  such  questions  very  quickly  when- 
ever it  is  necessar>'. 

I  certainly  shall  appear  at  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  shall  have  some  suggestions 
that  I  hope  will  be  rather  favorable  to 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  may  have  suggestions  which 
will  be  by  way  of  amendment  to  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  privileged  to 
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I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity leader  recognizes  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  Senators  here  who  have  been 
;.,'reatly  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  ma- 
jority cloture  being  voted,  and  properly 
so.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  Senators  who  voted  to  sustain  the 
ruling  of  the  former  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate,  the  former  Vice  President, 
which  would  have  upheld  majority  clo- 
ture, at  least  in  certain  cases, 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  some 
assuiance  and  that  we  are  entitled  to 
have  some  security  as  we  proceed  in  a 
very  guarded  way  to  this  question. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  what  he  is 
doing.  I  shall  be  cooperative,  at  least  to 
the  degree  of  appealing  before  a  com- 
mittee to  testify,  and  I  may  make  some 
suggestions.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  text 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
for  proceeding  in  the  cautious  and  de- 
liberative way  lie  has  proceeded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  tills  joint  resolution  in  no  way 
would  preclude  proposals  in  the  future  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  change  in  rule  XXII. 

I  also  want  it  thoroughly  understood 


that  the  introduction  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution does  not  represent  a  stalling  pro- 
cedure but  only  a  way  to  try  to  resolve 
a  problem  which  confronts  the  Congress 
at  the  opening  of  every  new  Congress, 
and  I  would  hope  it  could  be  disposed  of 
one  way  or  another. 

My  position,  of  course,  is  known.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  majority  cloture;  I  am  in 
favor  of  three-flfths.  That  is  about  as 
far  as  I  can  go  in  good  conscience. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  lim- 
itation of  debate  in  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SB- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION EXTENDING  THE  RIGHT 
TO  VOTE  IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 
TO  CITIZENS  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR 
OLDER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion extending  to  18-year-olds  the  right 
to  vote  in  all  Federal  elections.  I  request 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  piinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  38)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  ace  or  older,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Baker,  was  received,  read  tv.ice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  38 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States : 

"ARTICLE    

"Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  age  if 
such  a  citizen  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
deep  rev:>rence  for  the  fundamental  right 
and  privilege  of  the  vai'ious  States  to 
make  their  own  election  laws  and  deter- 
mine their  own  election  procedures 
within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
federalism.  I  would  neither  propose  nor 
support  any  reform  that  would  interfere 


with    or   in    any    way   endanger  ,  these 
rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  in  all 
frankness  that  I  do  believe  that  in  Fed- 
eral elections  it  is  both  proper  and  equi- 
table that  some  national  qualifications  be 
enacted,  including  the  reduction  of  the 
voting  age  to  18  years  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. Not  only  is  it  unfair  that  todays 
active  and  educated  young  Americans 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  future  of 
the  country,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
country  will  benefit  from  their  par- 
ticipation, 

F\ill  effectiveness  of  a  governing  sys- 
tem which  depends  on  self-determina- 
tion and  self-government  requires  maxi- 
mum involvement  of  those  mature 
enough  to  be  aware  of  the  problems  that 
confront  this  Nation,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  support  efforts  to  lower  the 
legal  voting  age. 

The  basic  question  underlying  any 
consideration  of  changing  the  legal  vot- 
ing age  is  how  we  can  best  capture  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  yotith  of 
America  and  channel  them  into  direc- 
tions of  more  idealism  and  less  cynicism 
in  the  decisionmaking  iirocess  of  our 
representative  government.  Total  in- 
volvement and  total  i3articipati-n  of 
these  young  people  through  the  exercise 
of  suffrage  will.  I  believe,  bring  a  new 
vitality  to  the  American  political  scene. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
piinting.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  '  Mr.  Pell  i  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydings)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  721) 
to  safeguard  the  consumer  by  requiring 
greater  standaids  of  ca'e  i:i  the  i.^.snance 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  by  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  consumers  for  the  un- 
authorized use  of  credit  cards,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Wilhaut  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  oi  t:ie  Senator  fiom 
South  Dakota  tMr.  McGovern  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Y.arborough>  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  562  >  the  Full 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton)  and  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  15)  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printin?. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
TOWER)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  583)  to  provide  for  the  fiying  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of 
the  U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic 
men  who  were  entombed  in  her  hull  on 
December  7,  1941. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it'is  so  orqered. 


Congress  feels  ove 
life  in  the  Niger 
evident  from  the 
have  been  made  o< 
and  on  the  floor 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
8— BIAFRA:  "^E  NEED  FOR  AN 
mDdEDlATE  qEASE-FIRE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  |»resident,  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution which  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of]  the  United  States  that 
our  Government  iiould  do  everything  in 
its  power  for  th^  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  immediate  cease-fire  between 
the  Nigerian  anq  Biafran  forces;  and 
that  it  should  thereafter  lend  its  good 
offices  and  use  it^  diplomatic  resources 
on  the  African  continent  to  promote  the 
conclusion  of  a  jilst  and  durable  settle- 
ment of  the  Biaf  rtn  conflict. 

In  submitting  jthis  resolution,  I  am 
honored  to  be  joined  as  cosponsors  by 
Senators  Bennett.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,    FoNC,     Gi^vKL,     Hart.     Hartke, 

l!»OUY».  MAGNUSoif,  MILLER.  MOSS,  MUR- 
PHT,  NtLSON,  Pa^TORE,  RIBICOFF,  STEV- 
ENS, and  WiLLiAMp  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  t^e  deep  concern  which 
the  appalling  loss  of 
in-Biafran  conflict  Is 
lany  statements  that 
the  floor  of  the  House 
of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
also  evident  from!  the  fact  that  some  60 
Members  of  the  Sanate  have  cosponsored 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  take  Uie  lead  In  stepping  up 
the  scale  of  relief  operations  in  Nigeria- 
Biafra. 

This  resolution  represents  a  first  step. 
But  In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  give  this 
resolution  meaning  and  plausibility,  a 
second  resolution  is  necessary  calling 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  use  its  Kood  offices  and  diplo- 
matic resources  ii  the  interests  of  an 
immediate  cease-llre. 

It  is  reported  that  more  than  2  million 
people  have  died  in  the  Nigerian-Blaf- 
ran  war  over  the  past  18  months.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  women  and 
children  who  have  died  of  starvation.  All 
reports  indicate  t^at  more  than  10,000 
people  are  still  dyi  ng  every  day  from  the 
mass  famine  which  afflicts  Biafra. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  step  up 
our  relief  shipments,  it  is  clear  that 
without  a  cease-fre  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  worien  and  children  are 
bound  to  die  over  the  coming  months. 

That  is  why  1  am  introducing  my 
resolution. 

The  tragedy  of  31afra  has  moved  and 
united  the  Americ  in  people  in  a  manner 
that  cuts  across  al  racial,  religious,  and 
even  political  lin;s.  What  has  moved 
them  more  than  anything  else  were  the 
heartrending  pict^ires  of  starving  Biaf- 
their  swollen  bellies 
and  matchstick  llifibs  and  pleading  eyes. 

War  is  war.  Bui  the  American  people 
find  it  morally  intolerable  that  any  war 
should  be  fought  )y  methods  which  re- 
starvation  of  millions 
esj  ecially     women     and 


olic,  and  Jewish 
and  high  school 
and  Democratic 
and  liberal  editors 


sade  to  save  the  i>eople  of  Biafra. 


suit  In  the  mass 

of     civilians, 

children. 
Across  the  country,  Protestant,  Cath- 
clergymen,  university 
students.  Republican 
leaders,  conservative 
have  joined  In  a  cru- 


In  a  series  of  statements  which  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  beginning  last 
July,  I  repeatedly  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  use  all  of  its  influence 
with  Nigeria  and  with  the  countries  of 
Africa,  in  the  interest  of  bilnging  about 
an  immediate  cease-flre.  Until  recently 
our  policy  seemed  to  be  governed  by  a 
tendency  to  regard  thp  frontiers  of  every 
former  colonial  country  as  something 
sacred.  Because  of  this,  even  though  we 
have  shipped  no  arms,  we  have  been  in 
the  position  of  morally  supporting  the 
Nigerian  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
crush  Biafran  Independence. 

But  can  we  take  the  stand  that  the 
national  unity  of  every  newly  bom  coun- 
try in  Africa  must  be  maintained  intact, 
no  matter  how  many  millions  of  himian 
lives  this  may  cost?  Can  we  morally  de- 
fend the  proposition  that  Nigerian  unity 
must  be  maintained  even  if  it  means  the 
total  destruction  of  the  12  million  Blaf- 
rans?  I  don't  think  so. 

So  much  blood  has  already  been  shed 
between  the  Nigerians  and  Biafrans  that 
it  is  highly  questionable  whether  a  uni- 
fied Nigeria  can  be  put  together  again. 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  that  one  can 
hope  for  once  peace  Is  reestablished  is 
a  loose  economic  confederation  that  pre- 
serves the  advantages  of  economic  unity. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department  ap- 
pears to  have  had  some  new  thoughts  on 
the  Biafran  conflict  and  on  the  advis- 
ability of  working  for  a  cease-flre. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Biafran  conflict  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  Nigeria  nor  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
African  commiinity  of  nations. 

There  is  only  one  country  that  stands 
to  benefit  from  it  and  that  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  the  prime  supporter  of  tills 
genocidal  war.  In  addition  to  large  quan- 
tities of  small  arms,  it  has  given  the 
Nigerian  Government  an  air  force  con- 
sisting of  some  30  Soviet  fighters  and  a 
half  dozen  bombers;  and  this  air  force 
has  been  used  with  murderous  effect 
against  the  civilian  population  of  Biafra. 

The  Soviet  Government,  of  course,  does 
not  give  anything  for  nothing.  One  of 
the  things  it  seeks  is  a  foothold  in  Nige- 
ria from  which  it  can  pursue  the  infiltra- 
tion of  western  Africa.  There  are  also 
persistent  reports  that  it  has  asked  for 
and  been  promised  port  facilities  for  the 
Red  navy  in  Nigeria.  This  would  bring 
the  Red  navy  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Because  every  month's  delay  costs 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives, 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  waste  no  time  in  mov- 
ing to  organize  a  massive  international 
emergency  program  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  Biafran  famine,  and  that  it  will 
bend  every  effort  to  bring  about  an  Im- 
mediate cease-fire  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  senseless  genocidal  conflict. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  be 
encouraged  to  move  in  this  direction  by 
the  resolution  which  I  have  today  intro- 
duced. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
present  moment  is  opportune  for  such  an 
initiative.  Six  months  ago  the  Nigerian 
Goverrmient  was  talking  hopefully  about 
winding  up  the  war  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  months.  Since  then,  it  has  become  evi- 


dent that  the  war  has  degenerated  into 
a  stalemate,  and  that  the  chcinces  of  a 
military  solution  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture are  virtually  nil. 

Until  recently,  although  four  African 
governments  had  recognized  Biafra,  the 
great  majority  of  the  African  leaders 
were  disposed  to  back  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment for  fear  that  an  independent 
Biafra  would  spark  secessionist  move- 
ments in  other  parts  of  Africa.  But  recent 
reports  indicate  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  African  leaders  are  beginning  to 
have  doubts  about  the  Biafran  confiict 
on  both  political  and  humanitarian 
grounds,  and  that  they  are  now  more  dis- 
posed to  favor  a  negotiated  compromise. 

The  governments  of  black  Africa,  be- 
cause of  their  experience  with  European 
colonialism,  are  disposed  to  be  suspicious 
of  any  outside  intervention,  even  by  the 
United  Nations,  unless  they  themselves 
request  it.  This  is  an  understandable  and 
proper  attitude. 

The  settlement  of  the  Biafran  conflict 
will  have  to  be  an  African  settlement, 
and  the  prime  initiative  will  have  to  come 
from  the  African  states  themselves. 

Our  own  diplomacy  will  have  to  be 
used  with  restraint  and  delicacy. 

But  I  am  certain  that  it  can  be  used, 
and  that  an  increasing  number  of  Afri- 
can countries  would  welcome  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  a  cease-flre  because 
events  have  compelled  them  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  statement  made  al- 
most a  year  ago  by  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny,  the  esteemed  president  of  the 
Ivory  Coast.  This  is  what  he  said: 

I  want  ...  to  cry  out  my  Indignation  In 
the  face  of  the  inexplicable  indifference — 
culpable  indifference — of  the  whole  world 
with  respect  to  the  massacres  of  which  Biafra 
has  been  the  theatre  for  more  than  ten 
months.  I  rejoin  my  country,  pained,  indig- 
nant, deeply  upset  and  revolted  by  the  pro- 
longation of  this  atrocious  war  which  rages 
in  Biafra  and  which  has  already  coat  more 
than  200,000  human  lives,  not  to  count  the 
Immeasurable  cost  In  destruction  of  all  kinds, 
in  a  country  definitely  rich  but  still  under- 
developed. 

Unity  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  common  will 
to  live  together.  It  should  not  be  imF>oeed  by 
force  by  one  group  upon  another. 

Insofar  as  we  Africans  form  a  part  of  the 
world,  we  could  not  but  be  astonished  at 
how  little  we  are  valued:  at  the  indifference 
with  which  people  treat  everything  that  con- 
cerns us. 

We  must  realize  this  ineluctable  fact :  even 
if,  as  a  result  of  this  military  superiority  in 
men  and  materials,  Nigeria  succeeds  in  oc- 
cupying the  whole  of  Biafra,  the  problem  of 
the  secession  will  not  be  Involved.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  no  real  peace  in  Nigeria  as  long 
as  Biafra  fights  for  its  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The   concurrent    resolution    (S.    Con. 
Res.  8)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  8 

Whereas  the  war  that  has  been  going  on 
for  18  months  now  between  the  government 
of  Nigeria  and  the  breakaway  state  of  Biafra 
has  restated  in  a  tragic  loss  of  life,  including 
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the  death  by  starvation  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  and  children;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  this  tragedy,  in  a  manner 
that  cuts  across  all  political,  racial  and  re- 
ligious lines,  while  Congress  has  manifested 
its  concern  through  numerous  individual 
statements  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
most  recently  through  a  Senate  resolution 
calling  for  a  greatly  enhanced  international 
relief  operaUon  to  cope  with  the  famine  con- 
ditions now  prevailing  in  Biafra  and  certain 
parts  of  Nigeria;  and 

Whereas,  despite  emergency  relief  ship- 
ments, more  than  10,000  people  are  stlU  dying 
every  day  from  the  mass  famine  which  af- 
flicts Biafra;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  relief  experts  work- 
ing in  the  area,  the  coming  months  are 
bound  to  witness  a  grave  intensification  of 
the  f£imine  because  most  of  the  seed  for  next 
year's  crop  has  already  been  eaten,  so  that 
the  protein  starvation  from  which  the  Bi- 
afrans are  now  suffering  will  soon  be  com- 
pounded by  carbohydrate  starvation;  and 

Whereas  the  famine  in  Biafra  has  now 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  without  a 
cease-flre  it  will  be  impossible  to  mount  an 
adequate  relief  operation;  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  resulting  in  the 
mass  starvation  of  the  civiUan  population  of 
Biafra,  the  war  Is  impoverishing  and  ex- 
hausting Nigeria  and  imperiling  its  future 
security  because  of  the  machinations  of  the 
growing  corps  of  Soviet  technicians  and  ad- 
visers; and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  this  tragic 
conflict  does  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Nigeria  or  the  people  of  Biafra  or 
the  peoples  of  Africa;  and 

Whereas  it  is  clear  from  all  that  has  hap- 
pened that  the  Biafran  people  are  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  last  man  rather  than  submit, 
and  that  there  can  therefore  be  no  military 
solution  to  the  Nigerian-Blafran  conflict: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  interest  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  killing  and  starvation,  should  lend  its 
good  offices  and  utilize  aU  of  its  diplomatic 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
an  immediate  cease-flre  between  the  Nigerian 
and  Biafran  forces  and  to  thereafter  promote 
the  conclusion  of  a  Just  and  durable  settle- 
ment of  the  Biafran  conflict;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Congress  that,  whatever  the  political 
terms  of  such  a  settlement,  the  settlement 
will  at  least  provide  for  some  form  of  con- 
tinuing economic  integration  because  of  the 
manifest  advantages  of  economic  unity  to 
the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  this  conflict. 


Juvenile    courts,    the    municij>al    code    and 
amendmenW  to  the  criminal  laws. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  from  February  1,  1969, 
to  January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable-  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  I'rovided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3» 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

SEC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
flndings,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $129,- 
400.00  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  now 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Togo,  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  84— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  INVESTIGATE  CER- 
TAIN MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS  JU- 
RISDICTION—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

S.  Res.  84 

Mr.  SPONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  84) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  District  of  Coltimbla,  par- 
ticularly, as  rule  XXV  provides,  in  the  mat- 
ters   of   public   safety,    the   municipal   and 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Monday,  February  3,  1969, 
on  the  following  nominations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment : 

Richard  C.  Van  Duesen,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Under  Secretary; 

Floyd  H.  Hyde,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary; 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary; 

Samuel  J.  Simmons,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary;  and 

Sherman  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  gener- 
al counsel. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  5302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

HEARINGS  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  to  review  the  Government's  dis- 
aster loan  program.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  February  6.  1969, 
at  10  o'clock  in  room  5302  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  should  contact  Mr.  Reginald 
W.  Barnes,  assistant  counsel.  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  5300 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  20510,  telephone  225-7391,  as  soon 
as  possible. 


LOVE  WHICH  TRANSCENDS 
EMOTIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Kelly,  a  Washington  columnist, 
wrote  an  inspiring  and  elevating  editorial 
entitled  "Love  Which  Transcends  Emo- 
tions," which  appeared  in  the  December 
25,  1968,  edition  of  the  newspaper  Inde- 
pendent and  Press-Telegram,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  other  newspapers. 
This  editorial  not  only  reflects  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas,  but  challenges 
the  serious-minded  person,  and  in  order 
to  share  both  its  spirit  and  thought,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Love  Which  Tkanscends  Emotions 
(By  Virginia  Kelly) 

Jesus,  whose  birth  we  celebrate,  said,  "Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  Into  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Spiritual  rebirth  is  urgently  needed  in  this 
era  of  violence,  war  and  alienation  of  races, 
age  groups  and  nations.  Only  citizens  of 
superior  moral  character  can  preserve  our 
Republic  which  is  founded  on  noble  con- 
cepts. 

Rebirth  requires  God's  Grace.  self-Ewialysls 
and  lifelong  commitment.  Jesus  gave  direc- 
tions for  rebirth  and  eternal  life  basic  to  the 
Judaic-Christian  faiths:  You  shall  love  the 
Lord  with  all  your  heart,  soul  and  mind,  and 
your  neighbor  as  yourself. 

In  "Anti-Memories."  Andre  Malraux  wrote 
"Christianity's  genius  Is  that  the  path  to  the 
deepest  mystery  Is  love  which  transcends 
men's  emotions  like  the  soul  of  the  world, 
more  powerful  than  death  and  Justice." 

Jesus  gave  wonderful  gifts  when  he  said 
"God  is  love"  and  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you."  Judaism  and  Christianity  teach 
that  one  aspect  of  heaven  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  love. 

St.  Paul  said  that  love  encompasses  pa- 
tience, kindness,  humility,  generosity,  for- 
giveness, modesty,  innocence,  endurance  and 
truth. 

Our  Christmas  wish  is  that  you  shall  radi- 
ate love  and  exemplify  St.  Paul's  promise: 
"Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  Glory." 


NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TIONS   BY    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations : 


WILL  MOSCOW  HELP  RESTRAIN 
IRAQ? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
civilized  world  has  been  horrified  by  the 
gruesome  public  hanging  in  Iraq  a  few 
days  ago  of  14  alleged  Israel  agents,  of 
whom  nine  were  Iraqi  Jews. 

These  hangings,  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  would  be  further 
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mass  trials,  and,  otviously,  more  group 
harigings,  mark  a  new  stage  In  the  terror 
which  the  extremlit  pro-Marxist  gov- 
ernment in  Iraq  has  been  waging  against 
the  several  thousand  Jews  who  still  re- 
main in  their  countr  f. 

The  fact  that  tie  trials  had  been 
conducted  in  secret  has  only  served  to 
confirm  the  geneni  suspicion  of  the 
world  community  tiat  the  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  these  hangings  were  not  exe- 
cuted because  they  \  fere  spies  but  simply 
because  they  were  J«  ws 

Apart  from  the  s  necking  inhumanity 
of  the  executions,  and  the  threat  of 
genocide  which  nc  w  hangs  over  the 
Iraqi-Jewish  community,  the  hangings 
have  served  to  dangerously  inflame  the 
entire  Mldeastern  situation  and  to  bring 
it  one  step  nearer  the  brink  of  a  general 
conflagration. 

The  Iraqi  action  has  already  gravely 
undermined  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  and 
of  the  many  concerned  goveriunents  to 
promote. A  peacefu  settlement  of  the 
Mideast  crisis.  It  hrs  also  undercut  the 
efforts  of  moderate  jlrab  leaders  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  with  Israel,  accept- 
able to  both  sides. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  general  condem- 
nation of  world  opii^ion  will  serve  to  re- 
strain the  Iraq  leaders  from  indulging  in 
any  more  public  exelcutions  of  Iraq  Jews 
on  the  pretense  of  espionage. 

In  this  situation,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, because  of  the  very  great  influence 
it  has  in  Iraq,  bears  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity. 

Since  1959  the  So'  lets  have  given  Iraq 
almost  $200  million  worth  of  economic 
aid,  and  over  the  past  5  years  alone  they 
have  invested  in  Iriq  one  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  wortli  of  military  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  virtualy  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  the  Iraq  jlrmed  Forces  today 
was  provided  to  thei  i  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  question  whl<  h  remains  to  be  an- 
swered is  whether  Moscow  is  willing  to 
use  the  influence  which  has  inevitably 
accrued  to  it  as  a  lesiUt  of  its  massive 
military  and  economic  aid,  in  the  cause 
of  urging  restraint  on  its  Iraq  proteges. 

I  believe  it  necessa  ry  to  emphasize  that 
the  action  of  the  exi  remists  in  charge  of 
the  Iraq  Governmer  t  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  the  entire  Arab  world.  Indeed,  the 
Iraq  actions  have  lorrifled  more  mod- 
erate Arabs,  as  well  ^s  moderate  elements 
in  the  Iraq  nation. 

Yesterday's     Washington 


example,   carried   one 


that  Iraq's  envoy  to 


the  U.N.  was  resign- 


ing in  protest  against  his  Government's 
policies,  and  anothjr  article  reporting 
that  the  Syrian  Govt  mment  had  charged 
the  Iraq  Governmer  t  with  plarming  the 


Syrian   diplomat  in 


assassination  of  a 
Baghdad. 

A  third  article  retorted  that  the  Iraq 
Government  was  teetering. 

It  said: 


violence  and  venom 
tlons  of  Zionist  ac 
gence    Agency- 
revolution,"  are  often 
that  feels  the  skids 


a-e 

There  was  one  paticular 
paragraph  in  this  htter 
would  like  to  quote  i  i  full 

with   the   public   h  i 
alleged  Israeli  spies,  n 


Post,      for 
article  reporting 


and  the  wild  acc.i'^^a- 
of  Central  Intelll- 
of    "counter- 
signs of  an  Arab  regime 
under  it. 


tlvl  ty 
manei  verlng 


ily  significant 
article  which  I 


nglng   Monday   of    14 
ne  of  them  Iraq  Jews, 


the  regime  has  dealt  one  more  blow  to  the 
efforts  of  responsible  Arab  leaders  to  convince 
the  world  that  the  conflict  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  Is  not  one  between  civilization  and 
reasonableness  on  the  one  hand  and  bar- 
barism on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  three  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post  to  which  I  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  30,  19691 

Iraq's  U.N.  Envoy  Said  To  Qnrr 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  January  29. — Iraq's 
permanent  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ambassador  Adnan  Pachachl,  h&e  re- 
signed in  protest  against  his  government's 
poUclea,  reliable  sources  said  today. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports  that  Pa- 
chachl's  deputy,  Adnan  Raouf,  also  has  re- 
signed separately  In  the  wake  of  the  new 
spy  trials  In  Iraq  that  have  followed  the 
hanging  on  Monday  of  14  persons  accused  of 
spying  for  Israel.  Raouf  was  not  available  for 
comment,  but  an  Arab  source  doubted  he 
would  resign  on  an  issue  affecting  trials  of 
Jews. 

American  .Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost, 
meanwhile,  sent  a  letter  to  Security  Council 
President  Max  Jakobson  of  Finland  this 
afternoon  saying  that  "the  spectacular  way" 
in  which  the  previous  trials  were  carried  out 
'seems  to  have  been  designed  to  arouse  emo- 
tions and  to  Intensify  the  very  explosive  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  and  hostility  In  the 
Middle  East. 

"The  United  States  hopes  that  the  world- 
wide revulsion  aroused  by  the  repxjrts  of  these 
trials  and  executions  will  induce  those  re- 
sponsible to  carry  out  their  solemn  Charter 
obligations  to  promote  'universal  respect  for 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all,'  "  the  letter  said. 

One  consideration  In  sending  the  U.S.  note 
was  said  to  be  the  report  that  two  American 
citizens  have  been  arrested  with  no  statement 
of  charges  against  htem. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant,  who  strongly 
criticized  the  Iraqi  executions,  decided  to 
comment  today  on  what  steps  he  Is  taking 
In  respect  to  the  new  trials.  Yost  discussed 
the  issue  in  a  meeting  with  him  this  after- 
noon that  also  touched  on  other  Middle  East 
problems. 

Thant  plans  to  leave  Friday  for  an  official 
visit  to  Ethiopia,  returning  Feb.  6,  but  some 
diplomats  believed  the  situation  might  force 
him  to  change  his  plans. 

Pachachi's  resignation  occurred  approxi- 
mately three  weeks  ago  and  was  not  directly 
connected  with  the  world  uproar  over  the 
hangings,  the  sources  said.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  related,  however,  to  the  govern- 
ment's decision  to  hold  the  mass  trials  that 
began  Jan.  4. 

In  any  event,  the  resignation  takes  on  sf>e- 
cial  significance  because  of  the  46-year-old 
Pachachi's  ability  to  survive  previous  coups 
and  changes  of  government. 

A  former  foreign  minister,  he  had  been 
Iraqi  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  from  1959  to 
1963  and  again  since  1967  and  is  widely  re- 
spected here. 

Pachachl  reportedly  has  been  in  Switzer- 
land the  last  two  weeks  looking  for  a  Job. 
He  left  New  York  after  Thant  called  him  In 
on  Jan.  13  to  stress  his  anxiety  about  the 
explosive  effects  of  the  spy  trials. 

An  Iraq  diplomat  denied  today  that 
Pachachl  has  resigned,  contending  that  he 
has  been  in  Switzerland  on  vacation.  The 
diplomat  said  the  ambassador  will  return  to 
New  York   after   another   week  of  vacation. 

This  diplomat  made  available  a  copy  of 
the  English-language  Baghdad  Observer  of 


Jan.  5  recounting  the  start  of  the  first  mass 
spy  trial. 

It  said  that  some  of  the  19  persons  on 
trial — two  In  absentia — were  accused  of 
using  a  clandestine  radio  transmitter  In  the 
"Adventlst  Church"  in  Basra  to  transmit  In- 
formation to  a  foreign  consul. 

Information  about  the  transmitter  was 
given  to  the  Iraqi  government  by  a  foreign 
steamship  which  Intercepted  the  broadcasts, 
the  account  said. 

The  statement  accused  Iraqi  Jews  of  being 
recruited  by  Israeli  Intelligence  and  said  they 
had  been  asked  to  furnish  information  about 
Soviet  weapons  supplied  to  Iraq.  Nine  of  the 
14  persons  hanged  Monday  were  Jews. 

The  situation  in  Iraq  distracted  attention 
from  new  activities  here  by  U.N.  Middle  East 
representative  Gunnar  Jarring.  He  met  with 
Yost  for  an  hour  this  morning  and  was  ex- 
pected also  to  have  consultations  with  the 
Soviet,  British  and  French  ambassadors. 

An  eastern  European  diplomat  said  today 
that  the  Russians  are  extremely  worried 
about  the  p>06sibillty  of  a  new  fiareup  In  the 
Middle  East  and  are  particularly  affronted 
by  the  actions  in  Iraq. 

He  contended  that  recently  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reduced  arms  shipment  to  Egypt. 
As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Egyptians  are  com- 
plaining that  they  are  not  receiving  enough 
and  have  begun  buying  surplus  Soviet  arms 
previously  sent  to  Indonesia. 

The  source  expressed  concern  that  the 
Palestine  commando  organizations  such  as 
El  Fatah  are  getting  out  of  control  and  may 
pose  a  threat  not  only  to  a  peace  settlement 
but  also  to  some  Arab  governments  them- 
selves. 

The  Communist  source  asserted  that  the 
Russians  also  have  clamped  down  on  arms 
going  to  the  guerrilla  organizations.  This 
confilcts  with  American  estimates  that  the 
Russians  are   supporting   the  organizations. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Jan.  30, 
19691 

Syrians  Assail  Baghdad — Claim  Iraqi  Shot 
AT  Envoy — Trial  Continues 

The  Syrian  Foreign  Ministry  charged  yes- 
terday that  .t:i  Iraqi  intelligence  officer  fired 
a  shot  into  the  automobile  of  a  Syrian  po- 
litical attach^  In  Baghdad. 

A  Ministry  spokesman  said  the  diplomat, 
Abdul  Karim  Sabbagh,  was  unhurt  but  Syria 
has  lodged  an  official  protest  and  coupled  It 
with  a  demand  that  an  Inquiry  be  made  Im- 
mediately into  the  "disgraceful  attack."  The 
date  of  the  shooting  was  not  disclosed. 

Syria  and  Iraq  are  ruled  by  separate  left- 
wing  factions  of  Baathlst  Socialists. 

trial  goes  on 

Iraq  was  believed  to  be  going  ahead  with 
another  trial  of  accused  spies  despite  the 
furor  of  international  protest  which  followed 
the  public  execution  Monday  of  14  alleged 
Israeli  agents.  Including  nine  Iraqi  Jews. 

The  number  of  persons  being  tried  and  de- 
tails of  the  charges  were  not  disclosed.  Col. 
All  Hadl  Wltwlt,  president  of  the  revoiu- 
Tionary  court,  was  quoted  Tuesday  as  saying 
only  that  the  trial  began  that  day  and  In- 
volved members  of  a  CIA-lmperlalist  net- 
work. Baghdad  Radio  made  no  mention  of 
the  trial  today,  and  no  Western  news  dis- 
patches of  any  kind  were  received  from  Iraq. 
The  charge  of  CIA  Involvement  was  de- 
scribed as  "far-fetched"  by  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Robert  J.  McCloskey  In 
Washington. 

"This  sort  of  allegation  about  the  CI.A  is 
constantly  made  wherever  difficulties  of  this 
sort,  situations  like  this,  arise,"  McCloskey 
said. 

sixty-five  being   held 

Arab  and  Israeli  sources  estimate  that  as 
many  as  65  persons  may  he  facing  espio- 
nage charges  In  Baghdad.  Several  observers 
believe  the  six-month-old  government  of 
President  Ahmed  al-Bakr  is  using  the  trials 
to  suppress  political  opposition. 
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Baghdad  Radio  said  10,000  persons  demon- 
strated lor  two  hours  before  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  the  Iraqi  capital  in  protest  over  an 
all-night  pro-Jewish  demonstration  In  Lon- 
don on  Tuesday. 

According  to  Baghdad  Radio,  the  demon- 
strators consisted  of  workers,  students  and 
teachers  who  shouted  slogans  denouncing 
"Britain's  Interference  in  Iraq's  internal  af- 
fairs and  the  chaotic  attack  on  the  Iraqi 
Embasy  in  London." 

Britain  expressed  regret  for  damage  to  the 
Iraqi  Embassy  during  the  London  demonstra- 
tion. A  onetime  Israeli  paratrooper  was 
sUbbed  in  a  rooftop  struggle  while  he  was 
attempting  to  hang  two  Israeli  flags  from  an 
Embassy  parapet. 

ISRAELI  APPEAL 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  yes- 
terday appealed  to  "the  conscience  of  civil- 
ized mankind"  to  rescue  any  Iraqi  Jews  sen- 
tenced to  the  gallows  In  the  future. 

Eban  called  Monday's  execution  "persecu- 
tion of  a  helpless  and  defenseless  community" 
and  said  "the  moral  abyss  revealed  by  the 
murders  themselves  Is  matched  by  the  pub- 
lic display  of  the  bodies  amidst  obscene  mani- 
festations of  official  rejoicing." 

Abdullah  Salloum  al  Samarrl,  Iraqi  Cul- 
ture and  Information  Minister,  was  quoted 
by  Baghdad  Radio  as  denying  that  any  Iraqi 
citizen,  Jewish  or  otherwise,  was  being  perse- 
cuted. He  reportedly  Invited  foreign  corre- 
spondents to  visit  Baghdad  and  follow  fu- 
ture trials. 

A  cautionary  word  to  the  Israeli  people 
came  from  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan, 
who  said  Israel  must  refrain  from  any  move 
liable  to  endanger  the  3000  Jews  living  In 
Iraq. 

Dayan  said  It  would  be  up  to  other  foreign 
powers  as  well  as  International  bodlec  to  res- 
cue the  Iraqi  Jews. 

•Israel  must  refrain  from  any  action  that 
could  hamper  such  attempts  or  endanger  the 
lives  of  these  Jews,"  Dayan  told  youth  leaders 
of  his  Labor  Party. 

The  Israeli  army  officially  denied  Iraq's 
charge  that  It  was  massing  troops  for  an  at- 
tack on  Iraqi  military  units  stationed  In 
Jordan. 

The  State  Department  reported  that  two 
American  citizens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Ball, 
had  been  arrested  in  Iraq  on  unspecified 
charees.  Bail  was  said  to  have  been  impris- 
oned for  several  weeks  while  his  wife  Is  under 
"what  amounts  to  a  house  arrest." 

A  member  of  the  Belgian  mission  In  Bagh- 
dad, which  looks  after  U.S.  Interests  In  Iraq, 
reported  that  both  had  told  him  they  are  be- 
ing well-treated.  There  are  about  400  Ameri- 
cans In  the  country. 

In  Paris,  a  statement  Issued  in  the  name 
of  President  de  Gaulle  called  again  for  ef- 
forts by  the  so-called  Big  Four — France,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great 
Britain — to  work  out  a  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

Canada  yesterday  added  Its  voice  to  the 
International  condemnation  of  the  Iraqi  exe- 
cutions, saying  It  was  "deeply  disturbed." 

In  Vatican  City,  Pope  Paul,  who  had  ap- 
pealed for  a  stay  of  execution,  told  his  weekly 
general  audience  that  the  Iraqi  action  "can 
engender  suspicion  that  racist  motives  were 
not  extraneous  to  this  episode." 

Washington  area  synagogues  plan  memorial 
observances,  In  their  services  Friday  night 
and  Saturday,  for  the  Jews  hanged  by  Iraq. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  30; 
1969] 

Iraq  CJovernment  Teetering  in  Power 
(By  Oavln  Young) 

London,  January  29 — Iraq's  six-month- 
old  government  of  Gen.  Ahmed  al-Bakr  Is 
already  widely  unpopular — In  other  Arab 
states  as  well  as  In  Iraq  Itself — for  Its  violent 
and  erratic  ways.  Now  the  left-wing  Baathlst 
regime  has  shown  Itself  as  Indifferent  to  the 
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general  good  name  of  the  Arabs  as  It  seems 
to  be  to  Its  own. 

With  the  public  hanging  Monday  of  14 
alleged  Israeli  spies,  nine  of  them  Iraqi  Jews, 
the  regime  has  dealt  one  more  blow  to  the 
efforts  of  responsible  Arab  leaders  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  Is  not  one  between 
civilization  and  reasonableness  on  the  one 
hand  and  barbarism  on  the  ftther. 

There  are  said  to  be  some  65  other  Iraqis 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  espionage.  They 
Include  Abdul  Rahman  el-Bazzaz,  the  widely 
respected  former  premier,  and  a  former  de- 
fense minister,  Major  Gen.  Abdul  Aziz  el- 
UqualU. 

Bazzaz  held  office  for  only  a  short  time. 
But  he  Is  one  of  the  few  Iraqi  politicians 
since  the  1958  revolution  against  the  un- 
popular Hashemlte  monarchy  to  attempt  to 
pull  the  bitterly  conflicting  political  fac- 
tions together  and  achieve  some  form  of 
positive  government. 

Whoever  succeeds  In  doing  this  will  be 
owed  a  massive  debt  of  gratitude  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Iraq.  For  over  10  years  they  have 
been  obliged  to  live  In  confusion,  economic 
stagnation  and  often  fear,  though  their 
country  Is  potentially  one  of  the  richest  In 
the  Arab  world. 

Bazzaz,  accused  of  spying  for  Israel,  faces 
the  death  penalty  If  the  special  revolutionary 
court  finds  him  guilty.  Yet  he  Is  a  well- 
known  and  respected  nationalist  of  the  mid- 
dle-of-the-road variety.  Imprisoned  under 
the  old  monarchy,  he  Is  neither  a  leftist  ex- 
tremist nor  pro-American.  He  Is  a  man,  many 
say,  wholn  It  is  ludicrous  to  call  an  Israeli 
agent. 

His  only  crime  may  well  be  that  he  hsis  no 
love  for  the  present  Baathlst  rulers  as  they 
pursue  an  authoritarian  policy  that  has  In- 
creasingly  toughened. 

Since  he  returned  to  Baghdad — against  his 
friends'  advice — last  November  he  has  been 
closely  watched.  According  to  reports,  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  engage  In  any  po- 
litical activities,  let  alone  active  espionage. 
But  the  Baathlsts  recognize  In  him  a  dan- 
gerously  popular   opponent. 

His  friend,  Naslr  el-Hanl,  an  equally  re- 
spected moderate  diplomat  and  academic, 
was  found  dead  in  a  Baghdad  ditch  last  year, 
apparently  the  victim  of  a  strong-arm  group 
of  Baathlst  security  men. 

Having  bloodlessly  overthrown  the  auto- 
cratic government  of  Gen.  Abdul  Rahman 
Arlf  last  July,  the  Baath  regime  then  spent 
a  few  months  In  poUtlcal  fence-mending. 
But  after  the  Initial  phase.  In  which  Com- 
munists and  other  non-Baathlsts  seemed  to 
be  encouraged  to  make  common  cause  with 
Bakr,  It  swung  Into  an  orgy  of  Intolerance 
and  Intimidation  of  political  enemies. 

The  regime  Is  now  the  Isolated  center 
of  a  latent  political  storm.  Violence  and 
venom,  and  the  wild  accusations  of  Zionist 
activity,  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
maneuvering,  of  "counter-revolution,"  are 
often  signs  of  an  Arab  regime  that  feels  the 
skids  are  under  It. 

Thus,  Iraq,  with  Its  oil,  its  great  agricul- 
tural potential.  Its  abundant  water.  Its  en- 
viable small  population  of  about  8.2  mllUon, 
Its  Intellectual  and  technical  resources, 
flounders  on  In  the  10-year-old  quagmire  of 
political  Infighting. 

And,  with  Monday's  executions,  an  era  of 
violent  "  repression  seems  to  have  settled 
once  more  on  Iraq.  But  It  may  not  last  long. 
The  Baathlsts  are  no  more  firmly  In  power 
than  other  Iraqi  regimes  have  been,  and,  in 
fact,  the  signs  Indicate  their  tenure  of  office 
is  less  firm  than  most. 


out  regard  to  the  3 -minute  limitation 
for  approximately  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  with- 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  in  1959,  I  have  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored  one  or  more  bills 
aimed  at  reducing  the  tragic  toll  caused 
by  cigarette  smoking  in  every  Congress. 
I  do  not  now  intend  to  introduce  such 
legislation  this  year,  not  because  cig- 
arette smoking  is  no  longer  the  No.  1 
public  health  problem  in  this  Nation; 
not  because  the  American  people  have 
come  to  comprehend  fully  the  magni- 
tude of  the  risk  in  smoking;  not  because 
the  cigarette  industry  has  finally  faced 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public.  I  will 
not  introduce  such  legislation  this  year 
because,  in  my  judgment,  the  forces  of 
health  in  this  countr>'  today  stand  to 
gain  more  by  stopping  legislation  de- 
signed to  bind  the  hands  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  than  by  vainly  pressing  for 
new  regulatory  authority. 

In  mid-1964,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, in  perhaps  its  finest  hour,  issued 
a  rule  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965.  This  rule  would  have  re- 
quired all  cigarette  packages  and  all 
cigarette  advertising  to  bear  a  warning 
that  cigarette  smoking  causes  death 
through  lung  cancer  and  other  diseases. 
The  rule  was  stillborn. 

Instead,  Congi-ess  forced  the  FTC  to 
suspend  its  rule,  and  on  July  27,  1964, 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  was  signed  Into  law.  Most 
people  know  that  that  act  required 
every  package  of  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured for  sale  in  the  United  States  after 
January  1,  1966,  to  bear  the  •warning: 
•Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health." 

Few  people  realize  that  the  same  act 
prohibited  any  agency  of  government, 
local  and  State  as  well  as  Federal,  from 
requiring  a  warning  in  cigarette  adver- 
tising. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  sincerely 
viewed  the  act  as  a  step  forward.  In 
retrospect,  it  was  a  tragic  step  back- 
ward. 

In  urging  the  President  to  veto  the  bill 
on  July  9,  1965,  the  New  York  Times 
said,  in  part: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
legal  responsibility  to  regulate  advertising 
of  any  substance  that  may  be  injurious  to 
health.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  Surgeon 
General's  Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health  unanimously  concluded  that 
"cigarette  smoking  Is  a  health  hazard  of  suf- 
ficient importance  in  the  United  States  to 
warrant  appropriate  remedial  action." 

Acting  on  this  clear  medical  Judgment  and 
pursuant  to  its  duty  under  the  law,  the 
F.T.C.  Issued  regulations  for  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. But  It  held  up  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  while  Congress  reviewed  the 
question. 

Congress  has  now  virtually  completed  ac- 
tion on  a  shocking  piece  of  special  interest 
legislation  in  this  field.  The  bill  forbids  not 
only  the  F.T.C.  but  also  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  regulating  cigarette  adver- 
tising in  any  way  for  the  next  four  years.  As 
a  maneuver  to  distract  attention  from  this 
surrender  to  the  tobacco  Interests,  the  bill 
also    directs    that   cigarette    packages    carry 
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an  Innocuous  warning  that  smoking  "may 

be  hazardous" 

The  central  Is8u4  now  confronting  the 
President  Is  the  Int^K^^ty  and  Independence 
Commission.  What  poB- 
slble  objective  Justification  can  there  be 
for  Congress  Intervening  to  strip  a  regula- 
tory agency  of  Its  authority  over  a  particular 
confers  a  favor  on  one 
Industry  that  all  th0  other  Industries  under 
the  commission's  Jjurlsdlctlon  would  nat- 
urally like  to  have.     ! 

Sound  governmeiital  practice  requires  a 
veto  of  this  bill.  Otherwise,  the  President 
and  Congress  will  b#  flashing  a  green  signal 
to  the  lobbyists  th^  any  regulatory  agency 
Is  open  to  Invasion  and  emasculation. 

On  July  16.  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  editorial  eijtitled  "Veto  in  Order" 
which  read:  | 

The  bin  to  regulate  the  labeling  of  ciga- 
rettes, which  Congrees  has  sent  to  the  White 
House,  is  Itself  mislabeled.  It  would  be  more 
a  bill  for  relief  of  the 
tobacco  Industry.  For  its  effect  will  be  to  re- 
voke an  order  by  t|ie  Federal  Trade  Corn- 
warning  against  the 
health  h«z»rds  of  cigarettes  In  advertising  as 
weH  as  an -the  packiges.  That  order  was  to 
July  1.  The  bUl  which 
Congress  passed  wou  Id  postpone  the  effective 
date  so  far  as  advert  islng  Is  concerned  until 
July  1,  1969. 

Representative  Mo4s  made  the  point  which 
seems  to  us  most  vital  in  regard  to  warning 
the  public  about  the  dangers  of  smoking, 
which  Congress  would 
require  on  all  cigarette  packages  would  nec- 
essarily be  addressed  to  cxirrent  smokers — 
I  who  are  already  hooked, 
put  It.  His  major  con- 
cern was  for  the  wai  nlng  of  the  4000  young 
people  who  start  sm<  iking  every  day.  Instead 
of  requiring  an  effective  warning  to  these 
young  consumers,  Congress  would  strip  the 
FTC  of  the  authorltr  it  now  has  to  require 
a  proper  relation  between  cigarette  promo- 
problem. 
In  these  clrcumsl  ances  the  best  course 
would  be  for  President  Johnson  to  veto  the 
bill.  There  is  no  sou  id  reason  for  excepting 
this  one  industry  fi  om  supervision  by  ap- 
propriate authority.  If  every  new  discovery 
about    substances    t  lat    are    menacing    the 


the  men  and  women 
as  the  Congressman 


health  of  the  Nation 
legislation,  the  basic 
Pood  and  Drug  Act 


mlttee  and  In 
House — which  had 
nent  ban — that,  if 
were  to  be  tied,  at 


were  to  be  nullified  by 
philosophy  behind  the 
and  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  Act  coiU  1  be  undermined 

In  other  words,  in  exchange  for  11 
words  on  the  side  (»f  the  cigarette  pack- 
age. Congress  had  eixempted  the  cigarette 
industry  from  tht  normal  regulatory 
processes  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
regxilatlons. 

But  Congress  noir  has  the  opportunity 
to  redeem  itself.  'Iianks  to  the  deter- 
mined opposition  o  our  former  colleague 
J^euberger,  and  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
(Mr.  Magnuson).  t^ie  prohibition  against 
advertising  was  not 
made  permanent,  ^nator  Magntjson  and 
Mrs.  Neuberger  insisted  both  in  the  com- 
qonference  with  the 
voted  for  a  perma- 
the  agencies'  hands 
least  the  prohibition 
should  be  limited  ii  time.  And  they  were 
successful.  Through  their  efforts,  the 
straitjacket  imposed  by  the  act  on  the 
regiilatory  agencie^  terminates  on  July 
1  of  this  year. 

As  of  that  datd  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  bt;  free  to  move  ahead 
to  carry  out  its  liesponslbllities  in  re- 
stricting cigarette]  advertising,  unless 
Congress  acts  to  stjp  them.  Last  year,  a 


majority  of  the  Commission,  in  the  re- 
port to  Congress  required  by  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  Act,  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  only  adequate  response  to  the  threat 
posed  by  cigarette  smoking  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  a  ban  on  the  broadcast  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes.  I  believe  that  the 
PTC  can  be  relied  upon  to  move  against 
cigarette  advertising  to  the  limits  of  its 
powers.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Commission  which  had 
long  been  dormant  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  broadcasters  relating  to  cigarette 
advertising,  has  taken  a  significant  step 
by  requiring  broadcasters  who  accept 
cigarette  advertising  to  carry  antlsmok- 
ing  commercials  in  significant  numbers 
and  at  prime  times. 

If  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act's  provi- 
sions banning  agency  regulation  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  expire  on  schedule,  I 
would  hope  that  the  FCC  would  examine 
Its  authority  to  determine  If  it  cannot 
take  even  more  vigorous  steps  consonant 
with  the  severity  of  the  problem. 

Past  experience  tells  us  that  the  ciga- 
rette industry  will  attempt  to  extend  or 
to  make  permanent  the  ban  against 
agency  regulation  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising. One  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
might  be  accomplished,  as  it  was  in  1965, 
is  by  the  passage  of  legislation  seemingly 
taking  a  step  forward  but,  in  reality, 
primarily  intended  to  prevent  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  of  Goverrmient  from 
carrying  out  their  duties. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  tobacco  indus- 
try has  Its  friends  in  Congress.  Commit- 
tee chairmanships  in  both  Houses 
abound  with  Representatives  of  tobacco - 
growing  States.  And  those  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  need  not  be  sensitive 
to  the  demands  of  the  tobacco  Industry 
are  too  often  reluctant  to  Incur  the  wrath 
of  the  broadcasters  and  other  media 
which  derive  substantial  Income  from 
cigarette  advertising. 

Perhaps  we  can  sympathize  with  those 
who  defend  the  economic  heartland  of 
their  region,  serving  their  own  people 
as  they  interpret  their  responsibilities.  In 
fact,  I  pledge  my  full  support  to  my  col- 
leagues for  programs  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  tobacco  farmers.  But  eco- 
nomic dislocation  cannot  be  permitted  to 
outweigh  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

But  to  offset  such  concentrated  politi- 
cal and  economic  power,  the  public 
health  forces  need  more  than  moral  out- 
rage and  a  fistful  of  proposed  new  laws. 
What  has  been  lacking  is  a  realistic  legis- 
lative strategy.  Now,  for  the  first  time  we 
have  such  a  strategy.  For  the  first  time, 
the  legislative  advantage  lies  with  the 
public.  It  is  the  cigarette  industry  which 
has  the  burden  of  getting  Congress  to 
act.  If  there  is  no  new  legislation  ex- 
tending the  ban  on  agency  regulation, 
then  the  agencies  will  again  be  free  to 
act  on  July  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  serve  notice 
here  and  now  that  I  shall  do  all  within 
my  power  to  see  that  no  such  law  to  con- 
tinue the  ban  passes. 

Although,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  long  and  steadfastly  opposed  rules 
which  make  it  possible  for  a  small  group 
of  Senators  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
legislation  through  a  filibuster,  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  involving  the  lives 
and  health  of  millions  of  Americans,  I 


shall  not  hesitate  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  existing  rules,  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  my  many  colleagues  of  like 
mind  in  the  Senate — and  there  are 
many— to  stop  the  passage  of  "disabling" 
legislation. 

My  general  purpose  here  today — and 
it  has  been  my  general  purpose  ever  since 
I  introduced  my  first  cigarette  bill— has 
been  to  try  to  discourage  young  people 
from  adopting  the  cigarette  habit. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  4 
years,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cigarettes  sold  in  this  country.  A 
billion  fewer  cigarettes  were  sold  in  1968 
than  in  1967—571.5  bUlion  in  1968  and 
572.5  billion  in  1967. 

But  the  best  news  is  that  while  there 
Is  a  decline  in  smokers  in  all  groups, 
smoking  Is  dropping  fastest  among  teen- 
agers. The  National  Clearing  House  of 
Smoking  and  Health  reports  that  only  3 
percent  of  high  school  students  say  they 
expect  to  take  up  smoking  in  the  next  5 
years,  and  that  furthermore,  91  percent 
are  now  aware  of  the  connection  between 
the  habit  and  their  health. 

We  should  try  to  help  those  teenagers 
who  have  resolved  not  to  take  up  smok- 
ing to  keep  that  resolve — we  should  stop 
constantly  putting  before  their  eyes  in 
their  own  living  room  tantalizing  pic- 
tures and  messages  which  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  most  virile  and  accom- 
plished of  men,  the  most  attractive  and 
feminine  of  women,  and  our  leaders  in 
almost  every  field  are  all  cigarette 
smokers. 

I  recognize  the  efforts  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  has  made  to  counterbalance 
cigarette  advertising  with  public  service 
annovmcements  on  the  dangers  of  smok- 
ing— ads  which  I  have  already  credited 
with  helping  to  cut  the  number  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  and  the  number  of  smok- 
ers. I  would  strongly  urge  that  those 
public  service  ads  continue  after  ciga- 
rette advertising  leaves  the  air. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  am  sure  that  if 
the  tobacco  industry  could  make  a  ciga- 
rette which  was  not  in  any  way  injurious 
to  health — could  make  a  safe  cigarette — 
that  they  would  do  it.  But  we  have  no 
such  cigarette. 

My  own  record  on  tobacco  advertis- 
ing is  clear.  I  have  tried  the  legislative 
route.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  have 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  one  or  more 
bills  relating  to  some  aspect  of  smoking 
and  health  in  every  Congress  in  which 
I  have  served  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
in  1959.  For  the  Record,  I  ask  that  a 
list  of  these  bills  be  carried  at  this  point 
in  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Tobacco  Legislation  Introduced  oh  Co- 
sponsoeed  by  senator  frank  e.  moss 

86th  congress 
S.  1394:  Providing  for  study  in  schools  of 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

S7TH  CONGRESS 

S.  21 :  Providing  for  study  In  schools  of 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

S.J.  Res.  174:  Asking  the  President  to 
create  the  Commission  on  Tobacco  and 
Health  to  conduct  a  massive  educational 
program  on  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking, 
particularly  on  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer. 
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88TH   COMGXESS 

8. 1682 :  To  amend  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  make  It  applicable  to 
tobacco  on  smoking  products. 

SSTH    CONGRESS 

S.  559:  To  require  warning  of  possible  111 
effects  of  tar  and  nicotine  contents  of  tobacco 
on  cigarette  packages. 

SOTH    CONGRESS 

S.  1803:  To  amend  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing Act  to  require  a  full  statement  of  quan- 
tity of  tar  and  nicotine  contained  In  each 
cigarette  on  each  package,  and  in  all  adver- 
tising. 

S.  2394 :  To  provide  for  a  new  warning  and 
a  statement  of  tar  and  nicotine  content  on 
cigarette  packages  and  in  advertising. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  also  tried  the  vol- 
untary route.  On  several  occasions  I  have 
encouraged  both  the  major  television 
networks  and  the  tobacco  companies  to 
do  more  themselves  to  take  the  glamour 
out  of  cigarette  advertising,  and  particu- 
larly not  to  show  people  smoking,  in  the 
same  way  that  they  have  voluntarily 
agreed  not  to  show  people  drinking  al- 
coholic beverages.  I  wrote  my  first  letter 
to  the  presidents  of  the  major  television 
and  tobacco  companies  in  1962,  and  wrote 
again  on  other  occasions  in  the  succeed- 
ing years.  Much  has  been  done  in  this 
field  since  that  time,  but  not  as  much  as 
must  be  done. 

The  cigarette  industry  could.  If  It 
chose,  ttike  responsible  charge  of  its  own 
destiny  by  voluntarily  abandoning  broad- 
cast advertising.  If  the  Industry,  publicly 
and  unequivocally,  agreed  to  do  this, 
then  I  would  be  the  first  to  assist  them 
to  attain  antitrust  immunity.  But  noth- 
ing less  is  acceptable. 

If  what  I  have  had  to  say  today  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ultimatum  to  the  cigarette 
industry,  perhaps  5  years  after  the  dev- 
astating verdict  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
it  is  time  for  ultimatum.  This  year,  for 
all  those  groups  and  citizens  dedicated  to 
the  public  health,  let  our  motto  be:  "It 
shall  not  pass." 


NO  BANG  FOR  A  BUCK? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  January  26,  1969,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  a  brilliant  article  by 
Bernard  Nossiter  on  the  failures  of  the 
military  electronic  weapons  systems  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades.  What  Mr.  Nos- 
siter revealed  is  shocking,  indeed.  His 
article  is  based  on  a  paper  authored  by 
one  of  the  Budget  Bureau's  senior  ex- 
perts in  the  examination  and  analysis  of 
defense  systems  expenditures.  It  has 
since  been  revealed  that  the  Identity  of 
the  author  is  Richard  A.  Stubblngs.  In 
1966  he  received  the  Budget  Bureau  Di- 
rector's Professional  Achievement  Award 
and  in  1967-68  was  selected  to  attend  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Princeton. 
The  article,  therefore,  merits  the  most 
serious  attention.  It  raises  fundamental 
questions  about  our  weapons  systems  and 
their  costs. 

PAn.UBE    TO    MEET    PERFORMANCB    STANDARDS 

Among  the  findings  in  the  paper  are: 
First.  Of  13  major  aircraft  and  missile 
programs  with  sopliistlcated  electronic 
systems  built  for  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  since  1955,  at  a  cost  of  S40  billion, 
only  four  costing  $5  billion  could  be  re- 


lied upon  to  reach  a  performance  level 
of  75  percent  or  above  of  their  specifica- 
tions; four  more  were  poor  performers 
and  broke  down  at  a  performance  level 
which  was  75  percent  or  less  than  their 
specifications.  These  systems  cost  $13 
billion.  Two  more,  costing  $10  billion, 
were  dropped  within  3  years  because  of 
"low  reliability";  two  more,  costing  $2 
billion,  were  canceled. 

Second.  The  performance  record  of  the 
electronic  systems  themselves  in  12  pro- 
grams started  in  the  1950's  show  that 
only  five  performed  up  to  specifications 
or  better;  only  one  performed  at  the  75- 
percent  level;  four  performed  up  to  50 
percent  of  their  promised  performance; 
two  met  only  the  25-percent  perform- 
ance level  of  their  original  specification 
requirements. 

Third.  The  performance  record  of  11 
major  systems  begun  in  the  1960's  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  systems  begun 
in  the  1950's.  The  record  shows  only  two 
performed  up  to  standard;  one  more  met 
a  75-percent  level  of  performance  stand- 
ard based  on  the  contract  specifications; 
two  met  a  50-percent  performance  level, 
six  performed  at  only  25  percent  of  the 
standards  specified  in  the  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  this  certainly  appears 
to  be  a  shocking  situation.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  computers,  radar,  and 
gyroscopes  in  these  weapons  systems. 

In  the  past  the  system  managers  and 
efficiency  experts  talked  about  "more 
bang  for  a  buck."  But  the  analysis  Mr. 
Nossiter  reported  on  raises  the  question 
if  we  are  not  approaching  the  time  when 
there  will  be  "No  bang  for  a  buck." 

Electronic  airplane  and  missUe  systems 
which  do  not  perform  one-quarter  or  half 
or  three-quarters  of  the  time  raise  funda- 
mental issues  about  the  bsisic  reliability 
of  our  weapons. 

EXCESSIVE    COST    AND    HIGH    PROFTTS 

But  there  are  additional  shocking  reve- 
lations which  Mr.  Nossiter  points  out  and 
which  are  raised  by  the  facts  in  the  orig- 
inal paper.  Among  them  are  the  highest 
profits  often  go  to  the  most  inefficient 
firms.  This  is  truly  an  upside  down,  Alice 
in  Wonderland  world.  After-tax  earn- 
ings, as  a  percent  of  investment  by  the 
aerospace  firms  in  the  1957-66  decade, 
were  higher  by  one-eighth,  or  12.5  per- 
cent than  top  American  industry  as  a 
whole. 

REWARDS    FOR    LATE    DELTVERT 

The  complex  electronic  systems  typi- 
cally cost  200  to  300  percent  more  than 
the  Pentagon  expects  and  are  delivered 
2  years  later  than  promised.  Generally 
speaking,  one  would  expect  increased 
payments  for  speedier  performance,  and 
lower  payments  for  slower  performance. 
But.  again  the  Pentagon  seems  to  pay 
more  for  those  who  do  less. 

Two  firms  with  very  bad  performance 
records  nevertheless  had  good  to  superior 
profit  records.  In  the  case  of  one,  which 
had  high  failures  on  five  out  of  seven 
major  systems,  it  earned  40  percent  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  aerospace  industry 
and  50  percent  more  than  industry  as 
a  whole. 

The  other  company,  none  of  whose 
seven  weapon  systems  has  measured  up 
to  the  performance  specifications,  had 
earnings  in  excess  of  Uie  industry  aver- 
age. 


Mr.  President,  these  revelations  raise 
the  most  serious  questions.  We  have  high 
profits  without  performance.  Rewards 
are  in  inverse  relationship  to  time  taken 
and  funds  spent.  Failures  are  rewarded 
and  minimum  standards  seldom  met. 
Prices  soar,  profits  rise,  and  contracts 
continue. 

Tills  matter  must  be  examined  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  excessive  costs;  and,  I  may 
add,  of  course  it  is  the  heaviest  burden 
of  all  on  the  American  taxpayer,  because 
this  is  where  we  spend  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Nossiter's  article  of  Sunday,  January  26, 
1969,  and  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
intgon  Post  of  Thursday,  January  30, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1969) 
Weapons  Ststems:   A  Story  of  Failure 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter i 
The     complex     electronic      gadgetry     at 
the    heart    of    new    warplanes    and    missiles 
generally  works  only  a  fraction  of  the  time 
that  Its  builders  had  promised. 

The  performance  of  the  multl-blllion-dol- 
lar  weapons  systems  started  In  the  1950s  was 
bad;  those  of  the  19608  are  worse. 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  giving  the 
highest  profits  to  the  poorer  performers  In 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  an  abstruse 
41-page  paper  now  circulating  In  Govern- 
ment and  academic  circles.  The  document, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  made  available  to 
The  Washington  Post,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  systematic  effort  to  measure  how  well 
or  lU  the  Pentagon's  expensive  weapons  per- 
form. 

Its  author  Is  a  key  Government  official 
with  access  to  secret  data  and  responsibility 
for  examining  the  costs  of  the  Pentagon's 
complex  ventures.  He  and  his  agency  cannot 
be  Identified  here. 

His  paper,  entitled  "Improving  the  Acqui- 
sition Process  for  High  Risk  Military  Elec- 
tronics Systems,"  alms  at  bringing  down  the 
costs  and  bettering  the  dismal  performance 
of  weapons.  It  does  not  discuss  a  question 
that  might  occur  to  others :  if  these  weapons 
behave  so  badly,  why  is  the  money  being 
spent  at  all? 

For  security  re2isons.  many  of  the  planes 
and  missiles  examined  are  not  identified  by 
name. 

The  paper  first  examined  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs,  all  with  "sophisti- 
cated" electronic  systems,  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  beginning  In  1955,  at  a 
cost  of  $40  billion. 

Of  the  13.  only  four,  costing  S5  billion, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  their  specifications.  Five 
others,  costing  $13  billion,  were  rated  as 
"poor"  performers,  breaking  down  25  per  cent 
more  often  than  promised  or  worse.  Two 
more  systems,  costing  $10  billion,  were  drop- 
ped within  three  years  because  cf  "low  re- 
liability." The  last  two,  the  B-70  bomber  and 
the  Skybolt  missile,  worked  so  badly  they 
were  canceled  outright  after  an  outlay  ot 
$2   bllUon. 

LOSES  FCRTHEE  LUSTER 

The  paper  sums  up:  "Less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  effort  produced  systems  with 
acceptable  electronic  performance— an  im- 
insplrlng  record  that  loses  further  luster 
when  cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays  are 
also  evaluated." 

The  paper  measures  "reliability"  in  this 
context:  The  electronic  core  of  a  modern 
plane  or  mlasUe  consists  essentially  of  three 
devices.  One  is  a  computer  that  Is  supposed 
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explosives.    Another 
enemy  planes  and 
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to  Improve  the  navigation  and  automatically 
control  the  Are  of  tlie  vehicle's  weapons  and 
IB  a  radar  that  spots 
targets.  The  third  Is  a 
gyroscope  that  keeps  the  plane  or  mlasUe 
on  a  steady  course. 

When  the  Pentagbn  buys  a  new  gadget, 
a«rospace  compajiy  calls 
for  a  specified  "me^n  time  between  failure 
of  the  electronic  syfctem."  In  lay  language, 
number  of  continuous 
hours    that    the   sy^ems    will    work. 

In  a  hypothetical!  contract  for  a  new  Jet 
bomber.  Universal  Ap?lonlcs  will  sell  the  Air 
Force  on  Us  new  •  ♦]•  by  promising  that  the 
three  crucial  electromlc  elements  will  operate 
continuously  for  at  least  60  hours  without  a 
breakdown.  In  the  rellabUlty  measures  used 
In  the  paper  described  here,  the  plane  Is  said 
to  meet  100  per  c*it  of  the  performance 
sUndards.  If,  In  fadt,  Its  gadgetry  did  run 
50  consecutive  houri.  However,  If  a  key  ele- 
ment breaks  down  ivery  twelve  and  a  half 
hours,  It  gets  a  ratlBg  of  25  per  cent;  every 
25  hours,  50  per  cett  and  so  on.  Should  a 
system  operate  wlthja  breakdown  Interval  of 
62.5  hours — a  phenomenon  that  happens 
rarfely— lt»-  rellabllltir  Is  rated  at  125  per 
cent.         "  •  I 

TEST    FOB   THX   PILOT 

Quite  obviously,  the  more  frequent  the 
breakdown,  the  mora  the  pilot  of  a  plane  has 
to  rely  on  his  wit  a^id  Imagination  to  navi- 
gate, And  targets  a|id  fly  a  steady  course. 
Over-frequent  brea^owns  In  a  missile  can 
render  it  worthlesal  as  an  Instrument  of 
destruction. 

Curiously  enough!  as  the  paper  demon- 
strates, the  Pentagon  and  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry apparently  learned  •  •  •  the  systems 
of  the  1960s  are  even  Worse. 

The  document  flr^  looks  at  the  perform- 
ance record  of  the  Electronic  systems  in  12 
Important  programs  ^  begun  In  the  19508.  As 
the  accompanying  cjiart  shows,  all  but  four 
missiles  can  be  idiitlfled  by  name  with- 
out breaching  security. 

Of  the  12,  only  flie  perform  up  to  stand- 
ard or  better;  one  breaks  down  25  per  cent 
more  frequently  than  promised;  four  fail 
twice  as  often  and  two  break  down  four 
times  as  frequentlj  as  the  speciflcations 
allow. 

The  document  dlstusses  some  of  the  good 
and  bad  performers  In  this  group.  It  ob- 
serves that  the  P-lofe.  the  Delta  wing  inter- 
ceptor for  the  Air  piefense  Command,  was 
bedevilled  by  an  unsatisfactory  Are  control 
system.  It  flrst  had  to  be  replaced;  the  next 
was  also  unsatisfactory,  and  an  extensive, 
two-year  program  td  modify  the  device  was 
then  undertaken.       1 

SIDEWINDER    DID    WELL 

In  contrast,  the  ^dewlnder,  a  heat  sens- 
ing missile,  performed  very  well.  The  study 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sile was  developed  lin  a  liesurely  fashion, 
without  a  "crash"  seahedule,  and  that  several 
contractors  were  brqught  in  to  compete  for 
key  components. 

The  paper  next  e:tmlnes  eleven  principal 
systems  of  the  1960'a.  These  cannot  be  iden- 
tified beyond  a  letterldesignatlon. 

Thus,  in  the  chart  (chart  not  printed  in 
Record)  ,  Al  is  the  first  version  of  a  plane 
or  missile;  A2  is  tie  second  version,  pos- 
sibly one  for  a  slsten  service;  A3  is  the  third 
version  and  so  on.  Bl  Is  the  first  version  of 
an  entirely  different  system;  so  on  CI, 
Dl  and  El 

To  make  the  besk  possible  case  for  the 
Pentagon  and  Its  Contractors,  this  survey 
does  not  Include  twi  systems  costing  $2  bil- 
lion that  performecl  so  badly  they  were 
killed  off.  The  elevm  systems  of  the  19608 
evaluated  here  account  for  more  than  half 
of  those  beg\in  In  ihe  most  recent  decade 
and  their  electronic!  hearts  cost  well  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  million  each. 

Of  the  eleven  systems,  only  two  perform 
to  standard.  One  bleaks  down  23  per  cent 


more  rapidly  than  promised;  two  break 
down  twice  as  fast  and  six,  four  times  as 
fast. 

As  a  group,  the  eleven  average  a  break- 
down more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  speci- 
fications demand.  Oddly  enough,  the  first 
version  of  the  system  designated  as  "A"  met 
the  standard.  But  the  same  unidentified 
contractor  produced  three  succeeding  ver- 
sions that  fall  on  the  average  more  than 
three  times  as  often  ais  they  should.  All 
these  successors,  the  paper  observes,  were 
ordered  on  a  "pressure  cooker"  bas.>s,  on 
crash  schedules. 

HIGHEST    REWARDS 

The  paper  also  examines  the  relationship 
between  contractors'  profits  and  perform- 
ance, and  suggests  that,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  some  of  the  most  In- 
efficient firms  doing  business  with  the 
Pentagon  earn  the  highest  rewards. 

The  second  chart  looks  at  profits,  after- 
tax returns  as  a  percentage  of  Investment, 
the  only  valid  basis  for  determining  profit- 
ability, for  the  ten  years  from  1957  through 
1966.  During  the  decade,  the  aerospace  firms 
managed  to  earn  consistently  more  than 
American  Industry  as  a  whole,  piling  up 
nine  dollars  (or  billions  of  dollars)  In  profits 
for  every  eight  garnered  by  companies  not 
doing  business  with  the  Pentagon. 

Even  more  peculiar  is  the  brilliant  earn- 
ings record  of  two  of  the  biggest  contrac- 
tors, North  American  and  General  Dynamics, 
Both,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  tried  its  hand  at  some  civil- 
ian business,  made  profits  far  above  the  In- 
dustrial average  and  generally  in  excess  of 
their  colleagues  in  aerospace. 

During  the  ten  years.  North  American 
did  all  but  two  per  cent  of  Its  business  with 
the  Government.  The  study  reports  that  It 
produced  one  highly  successful  plane  in  the 
mid-50s,  another  system  that  met  perform- 
ance specifications,  one  that  was  canceled 
and  four  that  broke  down  fotir  times  as 
frequently  as  promised.  Nevertheless,  the 
company's  profits  were  40  per  cent  above 
those  of  the  aerospace  industry  and  60  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  all  Industries. 

NONE    MEASURES   ITP 

General  Dynamics  had,  as  the  chart  shows, 
a  much  more  uneven  profits  record.  But  its 
years  of  disaster  and  even  losses  were  those 
when  it  ventured  into  the  economically 
colder  climate  of  the  civilian  world  to 
produce  a  commercial  Jet  airliner.  Having 
learned  Its  lesson,  it  retreated  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  defense  procurement  and,  in  re- 
cent years,  has  netted  more  than  the  in- 
dustry average.  It  has  compiled  this  happy 
earnings  score,  the  study  observes,  despite 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  seven  weapons 
systems  it  built  for  the  Pentagon  "meas- 
ured up  to  expectations."  Its  most  notorious 
failure  Is  the  P-111  swing-wing  fighter- 
bomber. 

As  a  final  touch,  the  study  notes  that  com- 
plex electronic  systems  typically  cost  200  to 
300  per  cent  more  than  the  Pentagon  expects 
and  generally  are  turned  out  two  years  later 
than  promised.  But  both  of  these  phenomena 
have  been  examined  so  frequently  by  special- 
ists in  the  field  that  the  paper  does  not 
dwell  on  them. 

HOW    MUCH    PROTECTION? 

These  findings  raise  some  serious  questions. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  Is  how  much 
protection  the  United  States  is  getting  for 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
expensive  weaponry.  Another  is  whether  the 
whole  process  should  be  turned  off  and  Im- 
provements made  in  the  existing  devices. 
Secretaries  of  Defense  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  present  weaponry 
guarantees  the  destruction  of  any  Nation 
that  attacks  the  United  States. 

The  document  under  study  here,  however, 
takes  a  different  line,  one  aimed  at  getting 
less  costly  weapons  that  measure  up  to  the 
promised  performance. 


It  blames  the  dismal  record  on  several  fac- 
tors. One  is  the  relentless  search  for  newer 
and  more  complicated  electronic  "systems." 
The  aerospace  contractors  has  an  obvious 
vested  Interest  In  promoting  "breakthrough" 
gadgetry.  This  is  the  way  he  gets  new,  and 
clearly  profitable  business. 

CLOSE    CORRELATION    SHOWN 

But  the  study  asks,  do  the  services  need 
it?  Since  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  almost 
always  accept  a  plane  or  a  missile  that  per- 
forms at  a  fraction  of  Its  promised  standard, 
it  would  appear  from  an  exclusively  military 
standpoint  that  a  device  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  performance  fits  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs. 

The  document  also  shows  a  close  correla- 
tion between  "crash"  programs  and  poor 
performance.  Thus,  It  proposes  more  realis- 
tic schedules.  If  a  weapon  is  wanted  In  short 
order,  five  years  or  less,  the  study  recom- 
mends that  its  electronic  gradgetry  be  lim- 
ited to  familiar  items. 

If  the  Pentagon  wants  something  that 
makes  a  "technical  breakthrough,"  it  should 
allow  a  minimum  development  period  of  five 
to  seven  years,   it  is  pointed  out. 

Another  factor  in  poor  performance,  the 
study  says,  is  the  absence  of  competition  for 
new  systems  after  the  initial  designs  are  ac- 
cepted. Typically,  the  Pentagon  requires  five 
or  so  aerospace  firms  to  bid  on  Its  original 
proposal.  But  typically,  It  selects  one  winner 
on  the  basis  of  blueprint  papers.  The  study 
says  that  the  military  could  save  more  money 
and  get  a  better  product  if  It  financed  two 
competitors  to  build  prototypes  after  the 
design  stage.  Such  a  technique  was  followed, 
it  recalls,  with  the  P-4,  a  supersonic  Navy 
interceptor.  Even  though  the  P-4  employed 
both  a  new  radar  and  a  new  computer,  it 
performed  vip  to  the  promised  standard. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  technique  might 
seem  like  throwing  good  money  after  dubious 
dollars.  But  the  study  contends  that  If  two 
aerospace  competitors  are  forced  to  build  and 
fly  prototypes  before  they  win  the  big  prize — 
the  contract  to  produce  a  series  of  planes 
or  missiles — they  will  be  under  a  genuine 
incentive  to  be  efficient,  hold  costs  down 
and  make  things  that  work. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1969] 
The  Mn,rrARY  Spending  Sponge 

Any  survey  of  Federal  sptendlng  these  day* 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
needs  of  national  defense  outrank,  in  our 
priorities,  the  vugent  domestic  programs 
which  may  make  the  difference  between  a 
bearable  and  an  unbearable  life  in  the  Na- 
tion's cities  or  farms.  There  Is  some  logic  in 
this,  of  course,  for  we  cannot  deal  effectively 
vTlth  our  domestic  Ills  unless  we  are,  first  of 
all,  free  from  external  threat.  So.  on  Its  face, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  easier  to  sell  Congress  a  shiny  new  missile 
than  a  slum  clearance  project,  or  that  the 
Defense  Department  gets  almost  40  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  or  that  Just  one  part 
of  the  Pentagon's  activities — research,  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  new  weapons — gets 
more  money  than  all  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Urban  Development.  There  is 
some  logic  in  this,  however,  only  If  this  mas- 
sive grant  of  money  to  the  military  is  wisely 
spent.  And  that  is  what  is  so  disquieting 
about  the  recent  report  by  Bernard  D.  Nos- 
siter  in  this  newspaper  about  the  perform- 
ance of  QUI  defense  planners  and  otir  mili- 
tary contractors — becatise  what  it  says,  quite 
starkly,  is  that  new  weapons  systems  con- 
sistently cost  far  more  than  originally  esti- 
mated and  consistently  fail  to  perform  up  to 
the  specifications  set  for  them. 

A  report  by  a  Government  analyst  Involved 
in  military  programs  says  that  weapons  sys- 
tems with  sophisticated  electronic  compo- 
nents encounter  delays  averaging  two  years 
in  their  completion,  run  up  costs  of  200  to 
300  per  cent  more  than  anticipated,  and  have 
reliability,  when  they  are  completed,  of  less 
than  half  of  that  promised.  It  is  bard  to  keep 
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from  wondering  whether  military  dollars  are 
being  well  spent  and  whether  Congress 
would  authorize  the  new  systems  In  the  first 
place  if  it  knew  what  the  ultimate  results 
would  be.  It  is  even  harder  to  keep  from 
wondering  about  these  questions  when  it  is 
clear  that  the  failure  of  some  aerospace  con- 
tractors to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
they  will  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  profits 
they  make. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  Pentagon  Is 
sure  to  tell  us  soon,  that  modern  weapons 
systems  are  fantastically  complex  and  that  a 
Wgh  degree  of  risk  is  Involved  In  their  devel- 
opment. It  may  also  be  true  that  a  new  weap- 
ons system,  developed  at  three  times  Its 
anticipated  cost  and  reliable  at  less  than  50 
per  cent. of  its  contract  si>ecificatlons,  pro- 
vides, nevertheless,  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  the  Nation's  defenses.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  needs  to  be  answered  Is  whether 
the  aerospace  contractors  and  the  military 
promise  far  more  than  they  can  deliver  in 
order  to  win  funds  from  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress approves  a  new  system  that  Is  claimed 
to  Improve  our  defenses  by  a  factor  of  4 
three  years  from  now  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion, 
it  ought  not  to  wind  up  buying  a  system  that 
takes  5  years  to  install  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion 
and  Improves  defenses  by  a  factor  of  2.  It 
may  be  that  the  latter  would  be  worth  the 
additional  cost  and  time  but  it  may  also  be 
that  Congress  wouldn't  have  approved  the 
program  If  it  had  known  what  it  was  really 
buying. 

On  this  kind  of  issue,  of  course.  It  Is  al- 
most Impossible  for  laymen  to  oppose  the 
Judgment  of  military  experts  and  systems 
analysts.  Yet,  the  questions  persist.  Why  does 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  have 
more  men  poking  into  the  affairs  of  Pride, 
Inc.,  the  local  antlpoverty  agency,  than  it 
does  poking  into  the  affairs  of  the  aerospace 
contractors  who  spend  more  money  before 
lunch  than  Pride  will  ever  spend?  Would 
Congress  tolerate  for  a  second  the  kind  of 
performance  on  the  development  of  anti- 
poverty  and  antlcrlme  programs  that  It  tol- 
erates on  the  development  of  military  weap- 
ons systems?  Why  does  a  company  that  con- 
sistently promises  more  than  it  delivers  con- 
tinue to  make  substantial  profits?  Do  the 
vast  outlays  for  weapons  development  and 
procurement  really  bolster  national  defense 
as  much  as  they  appear  to? 

These  questions  are  particularly  pertinent 
this  year.  The  military  wants  to  embark  on 
a  vast,  new  antlballlstlc  missile  system  that 
will,  before  it  Is  completed,  eat  up  bUllona 
of  dollars.  Yet  every  proposal  to  Congress 
for  mundane  things — from  funds  for  the 
Washington  area's  rapid  transit  system  to 
new  outlays  for  housing  or  education — en- 
counters the  argument  that  the  money  sim- 
ply isn't  there.  Even  the  hope  of  many  that 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  free 
great  sums  of  money  for  domestic  pro- 
grams— programs,  we  are  now  told,  which 
may  be  Illusory.  Pentagon  officials  now  warn 
that  lower  expenditures  in  Vietnam  will 
simply  break  the  dam  that  has  been  Imposed 
on  requests  for  all  three  military  services 
for  substantial  investments  in  new  weapons 
systems. 

Somewhere  In  this  maze.  Congress  must 
begin  to  face  the  realities.  Military  needs 
seem  to  be  like  a  sponge  that  is  never  filled. 
If  the  money  soaked  up  frequently  buys  less 
than  is  bargained  for,  the  question  is  how 
much  more  should  be  poured  in  before  the 
methods  of  development  and  procurement 
are  radically  changed.  Just  as  there  Is  a 
minimum  level  of  national  security  that 
must  be  maintained,  so  there  Is  a  minimum 
level  of  domestic  programs  that  must  be  sus- 
tained; the  Government  ought  not  to  have 
lower  standards  of  performance  in  one  field 
than  in  the  other;  on  the  contrary,  the  great- 
est caution  and  the  greatest  care  should  be 
given  to  that  category  of  spending  which  has 
been  granted,  of  necessity,  the  highest  pri- 
ority; it  is  the  ease  with  which  Congress  will 


contemplate  an  outpouring  of  billions  in  the 
name  of  defense  that  makes  It  so  easy  for 
this  sort  of  spending  to  get  out  of  band. 


THE  MEANING  OP  THE  CONVENTION 
FOR  THE  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OP 
WOMEN— XV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
intent  of  the  Convention  for  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women.  Let  me  explore  todav 
the  meaning  of  the  Convention. 

The  preamble  to  the  Convention  states 
its  intent  to  implement  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  we 
signed  in  1945.  This  Convention  recog- 
nizes, as  does  our  Constitution,  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  take  part  in  his  Na- 
tion's government.  In  addition,  the  pre- 
amble recognizes  the  need  to  implement 
the  provisions  not  only  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  but  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  This  dec- 
laration sets  "a  common  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  na- 
tions," and  virtually  repeats  what  our 
own  Constitution  and  laws  declare. 

Of  the  11  articles  contained  in  the 
Convention,  four  are  substantive  in  na- 
ture. Article  I  is  a  rewording  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution — that 
women  may  vote  on  an  equal  basis  with 
men.  Article  II,  pertaining  to  the  right  of 
women  to  be  elected  to  "all  publicly 
elected  bodies,  established  by  national 
law,"  and  rephrases  concepts  included  in 
our  own  body  of  laws.  Article  HI  of  the 
Convention  entitles  women  not  only  to 
election  but  to  hold  public  office,  which  is 
both  an  extension  of  their  eligibility  for 
election  to  public  office,  and  guaranteed 
in  our  national  laws.  Finally,  article  EX 
addresses  itself  to  problems  arising  from 
differing  interpretations  of  the  Conven- 
tion. It  states  that  disputes  be  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
unless  the  parties  "agree  to  another 
mode  of  settlement." 

The  great  similarity  of  these  articles 
to  our  own  national  body  of  laws  is  a 
strong  reason  for  our  ratification  of  this 
Convention.  If  we  have  accorded  these 
rights  to  the  women  of  this  Nation,  why 
should  we  fail  to  extend  the  same  rights — 
human  rights — to  women  throughout  the 
world?  Let  us  ratify  the  Convention  for 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


the  ban  on  agency  regulation  to  extend 
the  legislation.  We  shall  be  very  vigorous 
in  our  support  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
regulate  in  this  area,  if  it  so  chooses. 

Congress,  which  lias  the  power  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  a  commission,  certainly 
has  the  privilege  and  the  right  to  re- 
scind that  authority.  This  the  Congress 
did  in  the  1965  act,  and  I  favor  extension 
of  the  ban  on  FTC  regulation  of  the 
tobacco  industry,  in  this  area,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Senators  ultimatum  seems  to  be 
directed  much  more  at  the  Congress  than 
at  the  tobacco  industry. 


THE  CIGARETTE  LABELING  ACT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  appears  to  want 
the  Congress  to  abdicate  the  responsibil- 
ity it  assumed  in  1965.  and  to  do  it  with- 
out any  hearings  to  check  the  state  of 
knowledge  about  smoking  and  health. 
There  is.  In  fact,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  very  little  clarifica- 
tion of  this  picture  In  the  past  4  years. 
I  would  hope  Congress  would  not  allow 
the  Cigarette  Labeling  Acts  provisions 
banning  agency  regulation  of  cigarette 
advertising  to  expire  on  time. 

After  all,  it  was  the  Congress  which 
delegated  this  regulatory  authority  to  the 
PTC  in  the  first  place,  and  Congress  has 
a  perfect  constitutional  right  to  reassume 
its  authority  in  this  area. 

Senator  Moss  is  correct  that  the  bur- 
den is  with  those  who  favor  extension  of 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  4,  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.-US.S.R.    FISHERY    TALKS 
CONCLUDED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Russian-United  States  negotiations  on 
the  Northwestern  Pacific  fisheries  have 
been  completed.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  and  announcement  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  agreement  was  made  at  noon 
today. 

The  results  of  the  negotiations  were 
not  all  that  Alaskans  might  have  wished. 
But  by  the  same  token  the  results  were 
not  all  the  Russians  wished  either.  There 
was  give  and  there  was  take.  Alaska's 
fishing  experts  who  were  consulted  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meetings  tell  me 
that  Alaska  will  definitely  benefit  from 
the  agreement.  The  King  Crab  catch  by 
Alaska  fishermen  will  be  increased,  the 
Soviet  catch  will  be  cut  in  half.  The  area 
in  which  crab  pots  only  may  be  used  has 
been  increased  and  the  area  will  now  be 
closed  to  trawling  to  avoid  conflicts.  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  new  agreement  will 
improve  relations  and  lessen  tensions  be- 
tween the  fishing  industries  of  the  two 
countries. 

I  have  talked  with  Alaskans  in  the 
fishing  industrj',  Alaskans  of  both 
parties.  They  are  united  In  endorsing 
the  work  of  the  U.S.  negotiator.  Ambas- 
sador Donald  L.  McKernan,  special  as- 
sistant for  fisheries  and  wildlife  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  announcement,  the  background 
document  provided  by  Ambassador  Mc- 
Kernan, and  the  list  of  the  Alaskans 
who  participated  in  these  negotiations  he 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
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U.S.-U.S.S.R.   FiSHE  lY   Taljcs   Concluded 


tbe  United  States  and 


sports  fisheries  of  Alaska,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California. 


the  Soviet  Union  today  concluded  three 
weeks  of  discussions  on  northeastern  Pacific 
fishery  problems  with  the  signing  of  new 
agreements  on  various  matters  relating  to 
the  fisheries  of  both  countries  off  the  coasts 
of  Alaska,  Washlngt<)n,  Oregon  and  Callfor- 
n.a.  Today's  agreements  were  signed  for  the 
United  States  by  Ambassador  Donald  L.  Mc- 
Keman,  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  for 
the  Soviet  Union  by]  Mr.  M.  N.  Sukhoruch- 
enko.  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  new  agreemen  a  extend  for  two  years, 
with  substantial  chamges,  the  provisions  of 
three  existing  agreenjents  having  to  do  with 
the  king  crab  fisheries  In  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea  and  the  fisheries  for  various  other  species 
off  the  U.S.  Pacific  ^oast.  Both  delegations 
considered  the  new  ^reements  to  be  a  fur- 
ther positive  step  in  the  development  of 
cooperation  In  the  flkherles  field,  looking  to 
the  rational  use  of  t^e  sea's  resources. 

In  the  case  of  the  k^ng  crab  fisheries,  it  was 
agreed  that  tbe  annJual  Soviet  catch  quota 
in  the  eji&tern  Bering  Sea  will  be  reduced 
from  ICKLQQO  cases  of  canned  crab  to  52,000 
cases  In  order  to  oieet  conservation  needs 
while  providing  for  jan  Increased  catch  oy 
U  S.  fishermen.  The  new  agreement  also  pro- 
vides, for  the  first  jlme,  for  controls  over 
the  Soviet  catch  of  tanner  crab,  a  resource  of 
considerable  future  Ipotentlal.  In  addition, 
the  area  In  which  oiily  crab  pots  (or  traps) 
may  be  used  Is  enlarged,  and  the  area  will 
now  be  closed  to  trawling  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicts  arising  fron  the  use  of  stationary 
as  opposed  to  moblle|  fishing  gear. 

In  other  aspects,  tlie  new  agreements  pro- 
vide Improved  protecilon  for  the  fishing  gear 
of  American  crab  fishermen  by  changing  to 
conform  to  the  current  king  crab  fishing 
season  the  period  of  dloeure  to  mobile  fishing 
gear  of  certain  areas  of  the  high  seas  near 
Kodlak  Island,  Alaslta.  A  new  area  on  the 
high  seas  south  of  unlmak  Island,  known 
as  Davidson  Bank,  i^  also  closed  to  Soviet 
trawUng  during  the  jcrab  fishing  season.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  i  risks  of  gear  confitcts 
between  trawl  fishermen  and  US  halibut 
fishermen,  special  measures  are  provided  for 
two  main  halibut  ^shlng  grounds  in  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea,  Including  a  closure  to 
mobile  fishing  gear  during  the  first  half  of 
the  halibut  fishing  se^on. 

Off  Washington,  Ortegon  and  California,  for 
purposes  of  conservation  of  Pacific  Ocean 
perch  and  other  rock  ash.  It  was  agreed  that 
bottom  trawling  woul  d  not  be  permitted  dur- 
ing the  winter  moni  bs  in  areas  where  the 
major  winter  concen  xatlons  of  ocean  perch 
and  other  rockfish  occur,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  specialized  Soviet  fishery  for 
these  species  during  tbe  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Under  the  previous  agreements  Soviet  ves- 
sels have  been  permitted  to  fish  within  the 
nine-mile  zone  conti^ous  to  the  US  terri- 
torial sea  In  areas  ot  the  central  and  west- 
ern Aleutians  and  i  smaller  area  in  the 
northern  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The  new  agreements 
provide  additional  areas  for  Soviet  fishing 
within  the  contlguoiis  fishing  zone  off  the 
Aleutians  In  certain  ]  )erlods  of  the  year.  The 
areas  within  the  con  Iguous  zone  designated 
for  use  by  Soviet  fshlng  vessels  as  cargo 
transfer  points  have  been  adjusted  by  elim- 
inating the  areas  ofl  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon and  adding  new  ureas  off  Alaska  near  St. 
George  Island  and  >funlvak  Island  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  Marmot  Island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 

The  agreements  coi  itinue  to  provide  for  co- 
operation in  scientific  research,  exchange  of 
scientific  data  and  personnel  and  general 
procedures  for  reduilng  conflicts  between 
vessels  and  gear  of  1  he  two  countries. 

The  US  delegation  Included,  in  addition  to 
US  Government  officials,  advisers  from  the 
state  fishery  agencies  and  commercial  and 


u.s.-u.s.s.r.  confkucnck  on  northeastern 
Pacific  Fishery  Problems,  Washington, 
DC,  jANtTARY  8-31,  1969 

BACXGROUND 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  involving  three  exist- 
ing fishery  agreements '  between  the  two 
countries  came  to  an  end  with  the  signing 
of  new  agreements  Friday  morning,  January 
31.  The  three  new  agreements  Involve:  (1) 
king  crab  fishing  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea 
on  the  US  continental  shelf  off  Alaska.  This 
agreement  includes  the  regulation  of  fish- 
ing for  tanner  crabs  as  well  as  provisions  for 
Joint  research  by  the  two  countries  on  both 
species  of  crab;  (2)  fishing  for  various  spe- 
cies of  fish  In  waters  off  Alaska,  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California;  and  (3)  the  regula- 
tion of  Soviet  fishing  operations  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kodlak  Island  to  prevent  conflict  be- 
tween United  States  king  crab  fishing  gear 
and  Soviet  trawlers. 

The  new  arrangements  are  of  two-years 
duration  and  will  enter  into  effect  imme- 
diately. 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  beaded 
by  Ambassador  Donald  L.  McKernan  and 
the  Soviet  Delegation  was  beaded  by  Deputy 
Minister  of  Plsherlee,  Mr.  Mikhail  N.  Sukho- 
rucbenko.  The  United  States  Delegation  In- 
cluded about  40  state,  federal  and  Industry 
representatives  from  Alaska.  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  California.  Tbe  discussions  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  nearly  four  weeks 
and  involved  questions  of  conservation  of 
fishery  resources  found  off  the  coast  of 
North  America  and  questions  of  the  regu- 
lation of  fishing  so  as  to  prevent  Interfer- 
ence with  the  operations  and  success  of 
American  coastal  filshermen  In  the  north- 
eastern Pacific  Ocean. 

Examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
agreements  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union 
indicate  that  they  are  more  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  than  the 
provisions  of  the  past  agreements.  Consider- 
ing the  fishing  agreements  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  together, 
it  seems  clear  that  improved  conservation  of 
resources  of  concern  to  the  U.S.  and  better 
opportunity  for  American  fishermen  are 
provided  for  in  tbe  new  agreements. 

the  king  crab  agreement 
In  tbe  case  of  king  crabs  In  tbe  Bering  Sea, 
the  US  asserts  total  Jurisdiction  over  these 
crabs,  but  because  of  tbe  previous  fishery  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  tbe  area,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  to  fish  for  a  limited 
quantity  of  this  species.  Tbe  new  agreement 
reduces  tbe  annual  quota  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  100,000  cases  to  52,000  cases  of  king 
crab  during  the  next  two  years,  an  approxi- 
mately 50%  reduction.  An  annual  quota  of 
40,000  cases  of  tanner  crab  was  allowed  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  brings  the  catch  of  this 
species  of  crab  under-  tbe  control  of  the 
US  for  the  first  time. 

Scientists  on  tbe  US  side  Indicate  that 
provisions  in  the  new  agreement  calling  for 
the  reduction  in  king  crab  fishing  by  tbe 
Soviet  Union  were  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Icing  crab  stocks  In  the  eastern  Bering  Sea. 
Regulation  of  tbe  catch  of  tanner  crabs  Is 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  conservation 
of  this  resource  so  that  it  will  remain  at  a 
high  level  of  abundance.  Ambassador  Mc- 
Kernan pointed  out  that  American  fishermen 
are  rapidly  moving  Into  the  Bering  Sea  and 
it  Is  necessary  to  control  and  reduce  the 
catch  of  both  species  of  crabs  from  tbe 
Bering  Sea  in  order  to  provide  for  both  the 
conservation  of  resources  as  well  as  ensur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  crabs  for  Ameri- 
can flshermen. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  king  crab 
quota  and  the  regulation  of  tanner  crab 
fishing  by  tbe  Soviet  Union,  the  new  king 


crab  agreement  provides  for  an  enlarged 
crab  pot  sanctuary  In  the  southeastern  Ber- 
ing Sea  which  will  be  available  for  American 
fishermen  and  within  which  no  tanglenet 
fishing  or  trawling  will  be  allowed. 

Tbe  discussions  of  king  and  tanner  crab 
fishing  In  the  Bering  Sea  Included  a  detailed 
examination  of  research  being  carried  out 
by  both  countries  and  plans  have  been  made 
between  tbe  scientists  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand research  programs  on  these  species.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  results  of  the  research 
win  lead  in  tbe  future  to  Improved  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  and  more  adequate 
conservation. 

THE  FISHING   AGREEMENT 

United  States  halibut  flshermen  have  had 
Increasing  difficulty  In  recent  years,  with  a 
decline  In  tbe  abundance  of  halibut  oc- 
curring generally  throughout  northeastern 
Pacific  b&llbut  grounds.  There  has  also  been 
Increasing  Interference  with  US  halibut 
fishermen  by  tbe  large  mobile  trawlers  from 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Tbe  new  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  provide  for 
restrictions  on  Soviet  fishing  operations  in 
both  waters  In  tbe  vicinity  of  Kodlak  and  In 
tbe  southern  Bering  Sea.  American  fishermen 
have  a  short  but  intensive  season  for  halibut 
In  the  Bering  Sea  and  It  Is  during  this  rela- 
tively brief  period  of  two  weeks  that  major 
Instances  of  gear  conflict  between  US  and 
Soviet  fishing  gear  have  occurred.  The  new 
agreement  calls  for  Soviet  trawlers  to  refrain 
from  fishing  In  two  areas  of  heaviest  US 
fishing — on  the  "Misty  Moon"  grounds  south 
of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  and  on  the  "Polaris" 
grounds  north  of  the  Aleutians.  In  addition 
to  the  complete  abstention  from  fishing  on 
the  grounds  during  a  portion  of  tbe  season, 
tbe  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  take  special  pre- 
cautions to  refrain  from  Interfering  with 
American  halibut  fishing  gear.  It  Is  hoped  by 
these  measures  to  prevent  the  preemption  of 
the  halibut  grounds  by  foreign  vessels  and  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  American  fishing  gear 
once  it  Is  set. 

On  the  Davidsons  Bank  area  south  of 
Unalaska  and  Unlmak  Islands,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  refrain  from  trawling 
during  a  five-month  period  of  the  year  when 
the  Alaska  king  crab  fishing  season  Is  open 
and  heavy  gear  concentrations  are  found 
there.  Thus,  another  potentially  serlotis  area 
of  gear  confilct  between  Soviet  trawlers  and 
American  king  crab  fishermen  will  be 
eliminated. 

In  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  off  the  coast  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  special 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  fishermen  and 
scientists  about  Pacific  ocean  perch  and  other 
stocks  of  rockfish.  Fishing  by  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  during  tbe  past  several  years 
has  seriously  reduced  tbe  abundance  of  these 
species  to  a  point  where  the  US  fishermen's 
catch  Is  very  low.  The  new  agreement  with 
tbe  Soviet  Union  provides  for  six  large  closed 
areeis  located  In  areas  of  the  contentlal  shelf 
and  slope  where  rockfish,  flounders  and  other 
species  of  fish  Important  to  US  trawl  fish- 
eries are  concentrated  during  the  winter.  The 
closures  will  be  effective  generally  during 
December  through  mid-April,  varying  In  time 
from  California  northward  to  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Puca.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  agreed  to  refrain  from  fishing  for  Pacific 
ocean  perch  and  other  species  of  rockfish 
during  any  time  of  the  year  off  the  coast  of 
Washington,  Oregon  or  California.  They  wlU 
confine  their  fishery  to  bake  and  other 
sp>ecies  not  now  fished  Intensively  by  the 
United  States.  Conservation  measures  agreed 
to  would  limit  the  size  and  kind  of  trawl  nets 
used  off  the  coast  so  as  to  reduce  the  reten- 
tion In  the  trawl  nets  of  small  Immature  fish 
of  all  species.  Five  loading  zones  located  off 
tbe  coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  in- 
cluded In  tbe  original  agreement,  were  elimi- 
nated In  this  latest  arrangement. 

In  return  for  the  concessions  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  tbe  high  seas. 
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the  United  States  on  Its  part  agreed  to  add 
three  new  loading  zones,  one  off  Marmot  Is- 
land north  of  Kodlak  Island,  Alaska,  and  two 
others  In  the  Bering  Sea — off  St.  George  Is- 
land and  Nunlvak  Island.  In  addition,  the 
fishing  area  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  within  the  contiguous  fish- 
ing zone  of  the  United  States  was  altered  so 
that  It  now  coincides  with  the  same  fishing 
zones  provided  the  Japanese.  Other  provisions 
of  the  new  agreement  were  continued  as  In 
the  previous  agreement. 

THE    KODIAK     KING    CRAB    FISHING     GEAR 
AGREEMENT 

The  Soviets  agreed  to  continue  their  ab- 
stention from  fishing  In  six  areas  of  the  high 
seas  In  the  vicinity  of  Kodlak  where  concen- 
trations of  American  king  crab  gear  are  lo- 
cated. They  also  agreed  to  increase  the  time 
of  closure  of  these  areas  to  Ave  months  to 
correspond  with  the  open  season  for  Ameri- 
can king  crab  fishing.  Thus,  in  three  major 
areas  of  the  high  seas  off  tbe  coaist  of  tbe 
United  States,  In  the  Bering  Sea  as  well  as  In 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  In  areas  of  very  heavy 
king  crab  fishing,  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
refrain  from  trawling  either  throughout  the 
entire  year  or  during  tbe  crab  fishing  season. 
Thus,  Interference  with  U.S.  fishing  gear  Is 
minimized  and  the  Incidental  catch  of  king 
crabs  Is  also  reduced. 

Alaskans  who  participated  In  the  negotia- 
tions were  Charles  H.  Meacham,  Director  of 
International  Fisheries,  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor. State  of  Alaska,  Juneau;  Wallace  H. 
Noerenberg,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Juneau;  Harry 
L.  Rletze,  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  Juneau,  Alaska;  David  T. 
Hoopes,  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Auke  Bay,  Alaska; 
Donald  E.  Smith.  Alaska  Board  of  Fish  and 
Game,  Kodlak,  Alaska;  Lowell  A.  Wakefield, 
Wakefield  Fisheries,  Port  Wakefield,  Alaska. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  FACES 
THE  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
ISSUE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  today  to  a  very  impor- 
tant test  which  the  new  administration 
Is  facing  in  the  school  desegregation  is- 
sue. It  comes  very  shortly,  of  course, 
after  inauguration;  but  nonetheless,  it 
was  anticipated,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
very  important,  in  my  judgment,  to  see 
how  the  administration  measures  up 
to  it. 

The  facts,  Mr.  President,  are  well 
known.  The  previous  administration,  im- 
der  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen,  actually  with- 
held fimds  for  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  from  public 
school  systems  which  persisted,  14  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  some 
form  of  segregation,  or  in  practices  con- 
ducive to  segregation;  and  there  was  a 
very  real  effort  to  see  through  and  to 
pierce  subterfuges  like  pupil  placement 
and  similar  strategies. 

This  administration,  Mr.  President, 
has  adopted  a  somewhat  new  procedure, 
though  it  has  not  broken  with  the  basic 
proposition  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  requires  that  funds 
be  cut  off  from  a  school  district  oper- 
ating a  public  school  system  which  con- 
tinues practices  of  segregation  with  re- 
spect to  color. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  matter  is 
given  greater  importance  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  is  said  to  have  advised 
Secretary  Finch  on  his  course  of  con- 
duct, which,  therefore,  will  be  taken,  and 


I  think  quite  properly,  as  basic  admin- 
istration policy — which,  in  turn,  is  the 
issue. 

First  and  foremost.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree — and  I  believe  that  this  is  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  among  those  who  favored 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— that  tlOe 
VI  should  and  must  be  enforced.  There 
were  many  rumors,  based  upon  various 
campaign  statements,  that  perhaps  this 
administration  would  take  a  different 
view,  and  would  not  actually  withhold 
Federal  aid  to  education  money  in  such 
situations. 

The  fundamental  proposition,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  now  been  laid  down  that  the 
administration  will  not  do  that,  but  that 
it  will  continue  to  interpret  title  VI  so 
as  to  require  the  denial  of  funds.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  that  proposition, 
and  I  would  feel  it  my  duty  to  fight  very 
hard  against  any  other  point  of  view. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  dynamics 
within  that  context.  Here  there  has  been 
a  variance  on  the  part  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, in  this  respect:  The  previ- 
ous administration,  when  it  cut  off  funds, 
would  not  restore  them  until  the  segre- 
gative practices  were  changed,  or  there 
was  a  real  factual  basis  to  assume  that 
they  would  be  changed;  and  when  the 
payments  were  restored,  there  was  no 
retroactivity. 

Under  yesterday's  annoimced  proce- 
dure, which  the  Secretary  stressed  was 
unique  and  not  a  new  pattern,  there  will 
be,  a  provision  for  retroactivity,  because 
the  money  has  been  deposited  in  trusts, 
and  if  there  is  a  correction  of  the  prac- 
tices complained  of  within  60  days,  then 
money  paid  out  of  the  trusts  will  con- 
stitute a  retroactive  payment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Impact  of  yester- 
day's action  depends  upon  four  things: 
First,  the  actual  results,  what  actually 
happens ;  second,  whether  the  teams  that 
he  puts  in  are  effective;  third,  whether 
he  is  permitted  to  put  teams  in  given 
school  districts  which  are  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  whether  he  will  make  It  a  con- 
dition of  adopting  this  practice  that  the 
teams  be  put  in;  and,  fourth,  that  there 
is  some  promise,  in  such  districts,  that 
what  the  teams  recommend  will  be  done, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  will  not  be  just 
a  front  for  really  not  dealing  with  such 
districts  as  firmly  as  the  previous  admin- 
istration did. 

He  is  a  new  Secretary,  Mr.  President. 
He  is  entitled  to  a  chance  to  try  out  what 
he  thinks  is  the  best  way  to  proceed,  and 
I  am  for  giving  him  that  opportunity.  I 
have  so  advised  the  Secretary,  both  oral- 
ly and  in  writing. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  take  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  because  this  is  congres- 
sional legislation  we  are  dealing  with.  I 
must  say,  first,  that  I  thoroughly  approve 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  basic  change 
In  policy  with  respect  to  the  cutting  off 
of  funds  from  districts  which  persistently 
refuse  to  desegregate,  or  try,  by  the 
adoption  of  stratagems,  to  get  aroimd  it. 
Second,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Secretary 
wishes  to  trj-  out  this  practice,  as  I  say, 
I  am  for  giving  him  a  chance  to  do  it,  but 
he  should  know  that  we  will  be  looking 
over  his  shoulder  very  carefully,  to  see  if 
it  works,  and  that  if  I  or  others  who  feel 
as  I  do  believe  it  does  not  work  or  will 
not  work,  we  reserve  the  right  to  protest 
very  strongly  against  It.  I  believe  that. 


Mr.  President,  Is  the  composite  of  my 
attitude. 

It  is  interesting  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  new  stress  on  this  subject,  we 
now  find  another  court  ruling,  right 
down  in  Mississippi,  which  prevents  the 
State  of  Mississippi  from  making  con- 
tributions to  private  schools,  which  is 
another  way  of  trying  to  evade  the 
desegregation  mandate  of  the  law.  I 
believe  this  is  a  very  helpful  indication 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding the  courts,  and  now  even  courts 
in  the  South,  is  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  avoidance  or  evasion  of  the 
mandate  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
now  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  that  our 
schools  shall  not  be  segregated. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
reason  for  my  statement  today  is  to  pre- 
serve my  right  and  those  of  others  In 
this  matter  to  protest,  if  protest  is  Justi- 
fied, to  advise  the  Secretary  that  what 
he  has  done  is  very  much  on  trial,  and 
to  express  approval  of  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  represent  a  fimdamental  break 
with  the  policy  which  has  heretofore 
been  pursued  in  the  enforcement  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Civii  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  shall  be 
denied  to  school  districts  which  persist 
in  disregarding  the  legislative  and  con- 
stitutional mandate  requiring  that  there 
be  no  segregation  in  our  public  school 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CRIME  IN  THE  NATIONS   CAPITAL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  President  Nixon  will  soon  send 
to  Congress  his  proposals  to  deal  with 
the  very  serious  crime  problem  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  alarming  rate  of 
serious  crimes  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
every  other  major  city  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  is  a  vital  problem  to  every 
American.  Too  often,  unfortimately.  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Last  night  I  had  a  brush  with  a  violent 
crime  on  one  of  Washington's  busiest 
streets.  Shortly  before  midnight,  several 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  I,  ac- 
companied by  our  wives,  were  leaving 
a  reception  for  a  member  of  the  press 
and  her  fiance  near  Dupont  Circle,  where 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Avenues 
intersect.  Among  the  group  were  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield). 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Klein,  the  President's 
Director  of  Communications,  as  well  as 
our  respective  wives. 

We  heard  several  gunshots,  and  rushed 
to  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
held  up  and  shot  because  he  refused  to 
hand  over  his  money. 

I  say  "rushed"  to  his  aid,  although  he 
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was  well  able  to  tske  care  of  himself  in 
the  sense  that  he  was  shot  in  the  calf; 
and,  being  in  traning  as  a  Treasury 
agent,  he  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
and  courage,  and 
terested  in  meeting 
in  having  his  wound 


personal     aplomb 
seemed  as  much 
several  Senators  a 
dressed. 

The   victim, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


jmas   Dunleavey,    of 
is  in   training  as  a 
Treasiuy  agent.  Pdrtunately,  the  wound 
was  not  critical.  Ha  was  given  emergency 
It    by   Flepresentative 
Kentucky,  a  physi- 
it  the  scene,  and  then 
Washington  University 


first   aid   treatmer 
Tuc  Lee  Carter, 
clan,  who  was  also  i 
taken  to  George 
Hospital. 

The    suspect    esiaped, 
Washington  policel 
arrived  within  5  mi 


although  the 
to  their  great  credit, 
utes  of  the  shooting. 
The  crime  problem  is  not  unique  to 
Washington,  D.C.  But  I  hope  that  im- 
provements here  can  serve  as  guidelines 
for  other  cities  similarly  afflicted.  I  urge 
fun  suptJort  of  the!  President's  proposals 
to  reduce'crime  in  |he  District  of  Colimi- 
the  Nation, 
oot  causes  for  crimi- 
e  Pi-esldent  and  Con- 
orously  to  eliminate 
them.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  must  take 
effective  action  to  restore  law  and  order 
ith  full  attention  to 
the  rights  of  the  accused  and  the  rights 
of  innocent  citizen; 
As  one  who  has]  been  exposed  so  re- 
t  of  violent  crime,  as 
of  the  fsw;t  that  for 
every  45  felonies  cfcmmitted  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  ihere  is  only  one  con- 
who  is  aware,  as  I 
resident  Nixon  and 
I  shortly  plan  to  sug- 
ete  and,  I  would  sin- 
cerely hope,  effective  proposals  to  lower 
the  level  of  vlolenpe  in  the  District  of 
e  might  establish  the 
of  safety  for  our 
thought  I  would  re- 


bia,  and  througho 
There  are  many 
nal  behavior,  and  I 
gress  must  work  v: 


cently  to  this  asp 
one  who  is  aware  I 


viction,  and  as  onf 
have  noted,  that 
the  Attorney  Gener 
gest  some  very  cone 


Columbia,  so  that 
Capital  as   a  plac 
citizens  to  visit,  1 1 
cite  this  incident. 

Last  August,  I  vjisis  in  Russia  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life — in  the  streets  of 
Moscow.  I  arrived  ibout  the  same  hour, 
midnight.  I  asked  A|nerican  Embassy  offi- 
cials whether  I  coUld  walk  around  the 
streets  with  safety]  and  the  answer  was, 
"Yes,  you  can  walb  around  with  perfect 
safety." 

This  is  not  cited  :  n  praise  of  any  other 
regime — far  from  it;  and  their  method 
of  achieving  order  is  not  the  method  I 
would  hope  we  wo  old  pursue.  But  it  is 
an  ironic  situatior  when  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  so  crime  i  idden  that  it  now  be- 
comes customary  fc  r  its  citizens,  its  resi- 
dents and  its  visito  's  to  be  able  freely  to 
recite  to  each  other  their  own  personal 
brushes  with  crimiial  law  violations. 

If  I  may,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenness€  e. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  E>resident,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Seriate  and,  hopefully,  to 
the  attention  of  the  counti-y. 

The  uniqueness  of  Members  of  this 
body  having  witnessed,  or  virtually  wit- 
nessed, a  violent  cr  Lme  on  the  streets  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  Is  not  an  Important 
item,  although  it  ii  a  traumatic  experi- 
ence to  leave  a  socii  ,1  function  and  to  en- 
counter a  victim  of  i  hree  gunshot  wounds 


in  the  downtown  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  D.C.  This  is  not  unique.  And 
our  witnessing  it  is  not  the  unique  fea- 
ture. 

The  importance  of  the  event — and  the 
justification  for  these  remarks,  I  be- 
lieve— is  to  underline  and  to  underscore 
the  necessity  for  doing  two  things:  First, 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  effort  to  reduce 
the  level  of  crime  and  lawlessness  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  country, 
as  I  understand  will  be  done  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  President 
shortly;  and,  second,  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere that  will  permit  the  symbolism 
of  law,  justice,  equity,  and  order  to  be- 
come the  norm  in  this  Nation,  the 
expected  mode  of  conduct,  and  to  once 
again  become  the  civilizing  force  in  this, 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  symbolism 
of  civilization  is  ebbing  away  for  lack 
of  effective  law,  equity,  justice,  and 
order.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
place  to  start,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
start.  I  urge  this  administration  and 
Congress  to  take  effective  action,  not 
only  by  way  of  statutory  enactments  but 
"^  also  by  pronouncements,  in  an  effort  to 
mobilize  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
in  support  of  reasonable  efforts  to  re- 
store civilization  to  this  city  and  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia- 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvarila  on  the  statements  they 
have  just  made. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  8  years,  and  as  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee  for  10  years,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  study  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  crime  In  this  city;  and  for  a 
long,  long  time  I  have  urged  that  ade- 
quate steps  be  taken  to  provide  addi- 
tional judges,  and  to  appoint  judges  who 
would  be  realistic  and  hard-nosed.  If  you 
please,  in  dealing  with  criminals. 

I  supported  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest of  last  year  for  1,000  additional 
policemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  recommended  that  moneys  for  1,000 
additional  policemen  be  Included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hesitate  to  express  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
optimism  with  regard  to  the  chances  of 
securing  this  number  of  additional 
policemen,  especially  in  view  of  the  very 
difficult  experiences  and  difficult  prob- 
lems which  confront  policemen  them- 
selves in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
sometimes  wonder  why  any  Indhidual 
would  apply  for  a  position  on  the  Police 
Department  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  he  realized  at  all  the  background  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  8  or  10  years, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  police- 
man. If  he  does  his  job,  would  be  highly 
criticized  by  some  militant  pressure 
groups  In  the  city.  If  he  makes  an  arrest, 
likely  as  not,  he  will  be  charged  with 
police  brutality;  and  if  he  has  to  use 


force  to  make  and  maintain  an  arrest 
he  may  end  up  finding  himself  in  greater 
trouble  than  does  the  person  arrested. 

Whether  or  not  any  of  these  things 
happen,  he  will  find  that  the  individual 
arrested  for  the  crime  is  usually  back  on 
the  streets  before  the  policeman  himself 
can  get  back  on  the  streets.  I  think  the 
courts  have  been  entirely  too  lenient 
with  criminals,  not  only  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  also  throughout  the 
country.  Of  course,  the  court  which  more 
or  less  has  set  the  pace  for  this  con- 
venient molly-coddling  of  criminals  has 
been  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  read  tlie  mood  of  the  people 
of  the  counti-y.  The  people  are  sick  and 
tired  and  completely  fed  up  with  crime, 
violence,  demonstrations,  and  college  in- 
surrection. I  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  forget  promises 
which  were  made  to  the  people  during 
the  campaign,  leaving  the  people  of  the 
country  with  the  impression  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  do  something 
about  crime  and  the  criminal. 

I  believe  Mr.  Nixon  knows  this  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  intends  to 
crsick  down  on  the  criminals.  If  he  does. 
I  am  all  for  it.  because  this  Is  what  I 
have  been  advocating  for  a  long  time. 

I  hope  we  will  get  away  from  so  much 
theory  and  sociology  and  be  more  prac- 
tical in  dealing  with  criminals. 

I  am  glad  that  these  two  Senators  have 
related  their  experience  of  last  evening. 
Mr.  President,  Senators  may  go  down  to 
the  morgue  any  day  of  the  week  and  see 
what  is  happening  in  the  city.  I  have 
been  there  many  times.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant place,  but  if  one  wants  to  see  the 
hideous  aspects  of  crime  in  this  city,  one 
may  visit  the  morgue  on  any  day.  The 
gentleman  victim  of  last  evening  to 
whom  the  able  Senators  have  referred 
was  lucky.  He  was  only  shot  In  the  calf  of 
the  leg. 

I  pity  the  women  of  this  city  who  have 
to  keep  their  shades  drawn  and  their 
doors  locked,  who  are  afraid  to  go  into 
the  streets  without  escorts.  I  pity  the 
staffs  in  Senators'  offices  who  are  afraid 
to  go  home  after  they  have  worked  the 
day  in  the  office. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  concern  ex- 
pressed for  the  rights  of  the  rioters,  the 
rapists,  and  the  murderers,  and  not 
enough  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  We  hear  much  about 
civil  rights.  Every  citizen  has  a  civil  right 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  grocery  store,  the 
movies,  the  office  where  he  works,  or  to 
return  to  his  home  after  he  works.  Every 
citizen  has  a  constitutional  right  and  a 
civil  right  to  be  able  to  do  all  of  these 
things  without  fear  of  violence  against 
his  person  and  property  and  without  suf- 
fering the  fears  and  the  dangers  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
stantly suffer. 

Mr.  President,  the  victims  are  soon 
forgotten.  Many  of  the  people  who  are 
beaten  over  the  head  and  stabbed  and 
shot  live  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
perhaps  blind  or  crippled  or  incapaci- 
tated physically  or  even  mentally  as  a 
result  of  the  crimes  committed  against 
them.  They  are  forgotten  about,  but  they 
have  to  continue  to  pay  their  doctor  bills 
and  medical  bills. 
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But  the  criminal — what  happens  to 
him?  He  may  be  arrested  or  he  may  not 
be  arrested.  If  he  is  arrested  he  may  be 
convicted  or  he  may  not  be  convicted. 
If  he  is  convicted  he  may  serve  a  sen- 
tence or  he  may  not.  If  he  is  punished, 
he  is  pitied  by  the  theorists.  But  the  poor 
victim  has  to  go  on  paying  the  nursing 
bill,  the  doctor  bill,  the  hospital  bill,  and 
suffering  whatever  the  result  might  have 
been  of  the  crime  perpetrated  against 
him.  He  Is  forgotten  by  all  but  his  Im- 
mediate family. 

I  say  society  should  be  tough  on  these 
criminals  and  let  them  realize  once  again 
that  crime  does  not  pay.  We  have  gotten 
away  from  that  concept  in  this  coimtry 
and  in  this  city.  So  if  the  administration 
really  means  business,  let  it  lead  the  way 
and  appoint  hard-nosed,  realistic,  prac- 
tical judges  to  the  courts  of  the  country 
and  especially  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  When  this  is  done, 
we  will  begin  to  see  the  criminals  take 
for  cover. 

I  am  in  favor  of  additional  policemen. 
I  saw  something  in  the  newspaper  the 
other  day  to  the  effect  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  ask  for  2,000 
more  policemen.  I  am  for  it.  I  would  be 
for  adding  5,000  more  policemen  if  we 
could  get  them.  However,  for  8  long  years 
I  have  seen  the  Police  Department  in  this 
city  unable  to  fill  vacancies  for  which 
moneys  were  appropriated  by  my  sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  see  the  De- 
partment fill  those  vacancies. 

These  militant  civil  rights  groups  are 
always  shouting  about  discrimination. 
Let  them  bring  forth  qualified  Negroes 
from  the  Negro  community  in  the  city 
to  fill  these  positions.  Surely,  in  a  city 
which  is  65  percent  Negro,  the  Negro 
community  can  bring  forward  enough 
qualified  Negro  applicants  to  fill  police 
positions  that  are  vacant;  and  let  them 
stop  shouting  discrimination  from  the 
steeples  and  housetops. 

Certainly  with  a  65-percent  Negro  pop- 
ulation there  should  be  more  than  a  22- 
or  23-percent  representation  on  the 
police  department  In  the  District.  As 
I  remember,  as  of  the  last  time  I  con- 
ducted hearings  about  a  year  ago.  only 
about  22  or  23  percent  of  the  total  police 
force  was  Negro.  In  a  city  that  is  65  per- 
cent Negro,  surely  the  Negro  community 
can  do  better  than  that.  Let  them  fill 
these  jobs. 

When  the  courts  start  handing  out 
stiff  penalties  to  these  rapists,  muggers, 
murderers,  and  thieves,  and  making  sure 
that  criminals  understand  punishment 
is  going  to  be  severe,  sure,  and  prompt, 
then  we  will  begin  to  see  a  little  im- 
provement in  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  tired  of  letting  criminals  run 
over  the  rest  of  the  community  rough- 
shod. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  society 
should  get  back  to  executing  a  few  of 
the  rapists  and  murderers. 

Mr.  President,  I  witnessed  one  execu- 
tion at  the  West  Virginia  Penetentiary 
18  years  ago.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
would  have  voted  against  capital  pimish- 
ment,  but  as  I  observe  day  after  day  the 
spiraling  crime  rate,  and  as  I  observe 
men  and  women  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton afraid  to  go  to  the  park  or  to  the 
supermarket,  afraid  to  go  to  the  offices 


where  they  work,  teachers  afraid  to  go 
to  the  schools  where  they  teach,  and  the 
rapists  having  a  field  day,  I  have  changed 
my  mind  about  capital  punishment.  I 
think  there  are  certain  crimes  for  which 
there  should  be  capital  punishment  and 
if  there  were  a  few  executions  of  these 
rapists  and  confessed  murderers,  there 
would  no  longer  be  open  season  on  rape 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
remarks  in  this  regard,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks  in 
connection  with  this  Important  matter. 

I  do  not  presume  to  advise  the  admin- 
istration how  to  solve  the  problems  out- 
lined today  in  this  Chamber,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  I  would  make  that 
I  think  should  be  considered. 

First,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  simply  by  the  addition  of  more 
policemen.  I  agree  that  we  need  more 
policemen.  We  need  more  courts  because 
we  must  have  the  judicial  machinery  to 
bring  to  prompt  and  speedy  justice  those 
charged  with  crime.  For  this  purpose  I 
hope  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
consider  calling  to  active  duty  district 
judges  who  have  retired,  and  other 
judges,  so  that  we  might  set  up  a  suffi- 
ciently large  body  of  machinery  to  try 
promptly,  within  days  or  weeks,  those 
charged  with  crime  in  this  city;  and  If 
need  be,  that  we  recruit  or  call  on  the 
bar  associations  throughout  the  country 
to  assign  competent  counsel  who  might 
be  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  of  those 
persons  so  that  there  would  not  be  a 
bottleneck.  That  is  infinitely  superior  to 
any  sort  of  abridgement  of  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus,  or  the  right  to  a  swift, 
fair,  and  prompt  justice,  the  meting  out 
of  justice  within  a  matter  of  weeks.  So 
that  not  only  can  we  decrease  violence 
on  the  streets,  but  we  can  also  create 
that  symbolism  of  civilization  which  Is 
the  missing  Ingredient,  which  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  spiraling  crime  rate 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  need  additional 
judges — does  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
want  the  floor  again,  because  I  have  al- 
ready had  it.  I  want  to  make  this  known: 
The  Senator  is  correct,  we  do  need  ad- 
ditional judges  and  court  personnel.  The 
court  dockets  in  this  city,  I  noted  2  years 
ago,  were  going  backward  at  the  rate  of 
about  40  cases  per  week.  An  effort  was 
made  then  to  get  judges  to  come  to 
Washington,  D.C,  from  other  jurisdic- 
tions to  help  the  courts  in  this  city  with 
their  ver>'  heavy  caseloads. 

I  think  this  is  one  important  approach 
to  the  problem.  I  think  another  impor- 
tant approach  would  be  to  amend  the 
Bail  Reform  Act.  In  the  hearings  which 
my  subcommittee  conducted,  it  was 
stated  by  various  judges  in  the  city  that 
they  felt  they  were  being  restricted  by 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  and  could  not  con- 
sider the  potential  danger  of  an  indi- 


vidual to  the  community  when  It  came 
to  considering  his  release  on  bail. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  probation 
and  parole  officers  consider  how  to  deal 
more  rapidly  with  parolees  and  those  on 
probation.  As  was  indicated  in  those 
hearings,  individuals  often  commit  addi- 
tional crimes  while  out  on  probation  or 
on  parole.  The  officers  took  no  steps  to 
revoke  probation  or  parole.  We  must  deal 
more  strictly  and  rigidly— and  harshly. 
If  you  please,  if  I  may  use  that  word — 
with  criminals. 


LOSS  OP  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE 
•SCORPION" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  U.S.  Navy  released  the  unclassified 
portion  of  its  flndings  concerning  the 
loss  of  the  nuclear  submarine  Scorpion 
last  May. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  findings,  I 
again  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crew  of 
Scorpion.  A  total  of  99  brave  and  cour- 
ageous men  who  had  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  Nation's  and  the  free  world's 
security  were  lost  In  that  tragic  event. 
I  placed  the  names  of  these  valiant  men 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
12,  1968.  All  we  can  offer  In  payment  of 
the  great  debt  we  owe  these  brave  men 
Is  our  prayers ;  and  all  we  can  offer  their 
families  and  friends  are  our  sympathies. 

In  the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  followed  events  in  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  loss  of  the  nuclear  attack 
submarine  Scorpion  very  closely.  The 
committee  has  dedicated  and  will  con- 
tinue to  dedicate  Its  efforts  toward  the 
development  of  nuclear  submarines 
which  are  as  reliable  and  safe  as  we  can 
provide  for  those  who  man  our  first  line 
of  defense.  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  last  year  assigned  a  specially 
qualified  member  of  our  staff  as  an  ob- 
server at  the  inquiry.  I  had  the  same 
unhappy  responsibility  in  1963,  when  an- 
other great  ship,  the  nuclear  submarine 
Thresher,  was  lost  at  sea  in  April  of  that 
year.  Our  objective,  as  always,  was  to  get 
prompt  and  firsthand  information  on 
these  vital  matters.  Our  most  Important 
task  when  such  tragic  events  occur  is  to 
learn  all  we  can  about  it  and  do  what- 
ever is  humanly  possible  to  keep  things 
of  this  nature  from  recurring. 

I  am  able  to  report  that  the  informa- 
tion we  have  obtained  indicates  that  the 
Court  of  Inquirj'  sitting  in  review  of  the 
Scorpion  loss  i^erformed  in  a  highly 
thorough  and  professional  way.  I  ex- 
pected this  would  be  the  case  when  I 
learned  last  May  that  Adm.  Bernard  L. 
Austin,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  was  desig- 
nated to  head  up  the  inquiry.  Admiral 
Austin  had  the  same  responsibility  dur- 
ing the  inquiiT  on  the  loss  of  Thresher. 
The  committee  had  the  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  Admiral  Austin  very  well 
during  the  1963-64  Thresher  inquirj-  and, 
based  on  this  personal  observation,  holds 
him  in  the  highest  esteem.  I  believe  we 
can  be  assured  that  with  his  leadership 
every  fact  that  was  obtainable  was  ob- 
tained. 

Much  of  the  technical  material  devel- 
oped in  the  inquiry  and  the  recommen- 
dations which  were  made  are,  of  course, 
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classified  for  reasons  of  military  secu- 
rity. These  must  be  followed  up  on  by 
all  of  the  organizations  responsible  In 
the  particular  areas.  I  am  sure  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  addition  to  the 
Joint  Committee  Will  want  to  go  over  the 
Information  whicih  was  developed  in  de- 
tail. We  also  loot:  forward  to  reviewing 
whatever  information  the  Trieste  will  ob- 
tain on  Scorpion  next  spring.  I  note 
that,  although  "t|ie  certain  cause  of  the 
loss  of  Scorpion  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  any  evidence  now  available"  as 
quoted  from  the  i  hurt's  report,  the  Navy 
is  going  to  continue  to  try  to  get  more 
information  in  ^  attempt  to  fix  the 
cause. 

The  data  madd  available  today  by  the 
Navy  contains  tl  e  unclassified  facts  on 
the  loss  of  Scortion.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  interested  parties  to  have 
accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There,  being  rip  objection,  the  facts 
were  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


SXTMMAKT   OF  PtNDlijGS 
CONVBNKD  To  InC^ 

XT  S.3.  "Scorpion 
21-a7. 1968 


or  CouHT  or  iNQtrniT 
•IRE  Into  the  Loss  op  thk 
(SSN  589)  BrrwixN  Mat 


The  USS  Scorpioii  (SSN  589)  commissioned 
on  29  July,  1960,  ias  built  by  the  Electric 
Boat  Dlvlalon.  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion, at  Oroton.  Connecticut,  as  the  second 
nuclear  submarine  of  her  class.  She  was  over- 
hauled by  the  manufacturer  after  shakedown 
operations.  This  overhaul  took  place  over 
October- January  1160-61.  She  underwent  a 
re^lar  overhaul  at  the  Naval  Shipyard  In 
Cfi^leston.  South  CaroUna,  from  June.  1963, 
to  April.  1964.  From  February  to  October.  1967, 
she  underwent  further  overhaul  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  Court  of  In- 
quliy  was  of  the  odlnlon  that  overhaul  work 
had  been  well  and  conscientiously  performed, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the 
Scorpion  there  wa>  no  known  discrepancy 
which  would  have  significantly  affected  her 
operational  capability,  reliability,  or  safety. 

On  17  October,  1967,  Commander  Francis  A. 
Slattery,  U.S.  Navi,  took  command  of  the 
Scorpion.  He  had  previously  served  for  23 
months  as  Executlvje  Officer  of  the  submarine 
USS  Nautilus  (SSH  571).  Immediately  prior 
to  reporting  on  board,  he  had  received  3 
months  Prospective  Commanding  Officer 
training  in  nuclean  reactors.  On  18  October, 
the  Scorpion  began  :refresher  training  at  New 
London.  Connecticut,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Submarine  School;  10  of  the  12  officers 
and  71  of  the  87  eillsted  men  subsequently 
lost  were  on  board  at  that  time.  Prom  31 
October  to  23  November,  the  Scorpion  con- 
ducted Individual  ship  exercises  and  weapons 
systems  accuracy  tests  while  enroute  to  and 
In  the  Caribbean,  [commander.  Submarine 
Squadron  Six,  conducted  an  administrative 
Inspection  of  the  Scorpion  on  28-29  Novem- 
ber, assigning  a  gra<^e  of  "outstanding"  to  her 
engineering  department,  and  an  overall  grade 
of  "excellent."  During  the  week  of  4  Decem- 
ber, 1967.  the  ScorpUxn  engaged  In  type  train- 
ing exercises  off  tha  Virginia  Capes.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1968,  she  paniclpated  in  an  advanced 
submarine  versus  submarine  exercise.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Scorpion  was  Inspected  for  damage 
control  readiness  hkr  the  Inspector  General. 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleetf  who  reported  that  her 
ability  to  flght  flrep  and  to  control  damage 
was  good.  At  the  tline  of  the  Scorpion's  loss. 
Commander  Submsrlne  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  (Comsublant  carried  her  In  a  "C-1" 
or  "fully  combat  ret  dy"  status. 

In  February.  196  8,  the  Scorpion  was  de- 
ployed to  the  Medll  erranean.  She  underwent 


pre-deployment  sea 


trials  and  upkeep  at  Nor- 


folk, Virginia,  and  departed  on  16  February. 
She  was  In  company  with  Task  Group  83.4 
(an  anti-submarine  warfare  carrier-destroyer 
task  group)  which  was  enroute  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  both  the  Scorpion  and 
ships  In  the  Task  Group  conducted  exercises 
during  the  crossing.  The  Plans  Officer  of  the 
Task  Group  testified  that  the  Scorpion 
earned  a  good  reputation  In  every  facet  of 
these  operations.  Upon  arrival  In  Europe,  the 
Scorpion  underwent  a  torlef  in  port  mainte- 
nance period.  Thereafter  she  made  port  visits 
to  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities,  and  partici- 
pated In  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) exercises  and  Sixth  Fleet  opera- 
tions. Her  performance  was  favorably  noted 
by  Commander.  Allied  Naval  Forces,  South- 
ern Europe  (a  NATO  command)  and  by  the 
Commander,  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

USS  Scorpion  was  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  May.  1968.  On  the  night  of  16  May 
she  transferred  ashore  Sonar  Technician 
(SS)  First  Class  Bill  G.  Elrod,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
permit  him  to  return  by  air  to  the  United 
States  due  to  a  family  emergency,  and  In- 
terior Communications  Electrician  (SS)  First 
Class  Joseph  D.  Underwood,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
permit  medical  observation  of  some  respira- 
tory symptoms.  She  engaged  in  some  further 
operations,  and  on  21  May  was  underway  on 
her  return  to  Norfolk.  Shortly  before  mid- 
night on  the  21st  (Tuesday)  she  reported  her 
position  as  south  of  the  Azores,  and  indicated 
that  she  should  arrive  at  Norfolk  at  about 
1:00  pm..  local  time,  the  following  Monday, 
the  27th.  Over  the  21-27  May  period  the 
weather  over  the  course  which  the  Scorpion 
had  indicated  Intent  to  follow  was  good.  The 
maximum  wind  velocity  was  about  25  knots; 
the  maximum  sea  height,  about  12  feet.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  that 
there  Is  slight  likelihood  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  played  a  significant  role  In  the  loss 
of  the  Scorpion. 

At  12:40  p.m.  (local  time)  on  Monday,  27 
May  1968,  the  submarine  tender  USS  Orion 
(AS  18)  advised  the  Commander  Submarine 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  that  no  word  had 
been  received  from  the  Scorpion  relative  to 
assignment  of  a  berth  and  tug  services.  In- 
tensive efforts  were  made  to  establish  radio 
communications  with  the  Scorpion,  with  no 
success.  At  3:15  p.m.,  the  announcement 
Submarine  Missing  was  made  and  operation 
SubMls  instituted.  The  units  initially  as- 
signed to  the  search  included  18  destroyer 
type  vessels,  12  submarines,  5  submarine  res- 
cue ships.  1  oceanographic  survey  ship,  and 
1  fleet  oiler.  In  addition,  there  were  up  to  27 
flights  per  day  of  long  range  patrol  aircraft. 
The  Western  Atlantic  shelf,  from  73*  West 
to  the  30  fathom  curve,  was  searched  Inten- 
sively in  the  area  of  the  Scorpion's  probable 
track,  with  negative  results. 

On  5  June  1968.  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moor- 
er.  U.S.  Navy.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  de- 
clared that  USS  Scorpion  must  be  presumed 
lost  and  the  99  men  aboard  her.  dead.  The 
communication  of  shortly  before  midnight 
(Greenwich  time)  on  21  May  1968.  was  the 
last  word  ever  received  from  anyone  on 
board  that  vessel. 

Search  operations  continued,  although  the 
scale  of  such  operations  was  later  reduced, 
until  the  29th  of  October,  1968.  At  that  time, 
the  USNS  Misar  located  portions  of  the  hull 
of  the  submarine  In  more  than  10,000  feet 
of  water,  at  a  point  some  400  miles  south- 
west of  the  Azores. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  composed  of  seven 
members,  with  Vice  Admiral  Bernard  L. 
Austin,  U.S.  Navy  (retired),  as  president, 
was  convened  on  5  June  1968  to  Investigate 
the  loss  of  the  Scorpion.  The  Court  con- 
ducted Its  proceedings  at  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
Headquarters  at  the  Naval  Base  In  Norfolk. 
Virginia.  After  the  discovery  of  the  portions 
of  the  Scorpion  hull  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
reconvened.  The  Court  was  in  session  for 
an  aggregate  of  some  eleven  weeks.  During 
that  time  ninety  witnesses  were  examined, 


Including  military  and  civilian  technical  ex- 
perts in  the  nuclear  design  and  construction 
fields,  photographic  interpretation  analysts, 
cartographers,  naval  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  previously  served  In  the  Scorpion 
or  nuclear  submarines  of  the  same  class, 
naval  officers  from  various  submarine  staffs, 
and  many  other  individuals  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  USS  Scorpion  or  similar  sub- 
marines. Much  of  the  testimony  was  received 
in  open  sessions.  The  aggregate  record  to 
date  Includes  1334  pages  of  testimony,  find- 
ings of  fact,  opinion,  and  recommendation, 
and  232  numbered  exhibits.  Including  photo- 
graphs, charts,  graphs,  radio  messages,  dia- 
grams, letters,  and  other  pertinent  docu- 
ments. Some  of  the  numbered  exhibits  in- 
clude several  representative  photographs, 
diagrams,  or  other  documentary  Items. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  considered  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities  in  seeking  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  submarine.  The 
photographs  made  of  portions  of  the  wreck- 
age that  were  found  did  not  furnish  definite 
clues  to  the  cause  of  her  loss.  After  full  study 
of  the  available  evidence  the  Court  dismissed 
the  nuclear  reactor  plant  as  a  possible  cause 
of  the  loss.  The  Court  also  gave  the  opinion 
that  "the  loss  of  Scorpion  is  not  attributed 
to  the  delayed  completion  of  her  full  Subsafe 
(Submarine  Safety)  Program." 

The  Court  further  stated  that  "Scorpion's 
overall  material  condition  was  excellent  and 
none  of  the  outstanding  ship  alterations  .  .  . 
were  required  for  safe  operation  to  her  re- 
stricted depth."  In  addition,  none  of  the 
pending  work  requests  "were  of  a  nature 
that  would  affect  safe  operation  of  the  ship." 

From  the  testimony  of  officers  and  men  who 
had  previously  been  on  board  the  ship  for 
duty  or  who  had  observed  the  ship,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  crew  was  well 
trained.  Witnesses  were  also  In  agreement 
that  the  Scorpion  crew  could  be  expected  to 
take  proper  action  in  event  of  a  ship  control 
casualty  in  order  to  prevent  the  submarine 
from  descending  to  crush  depth.  A  flooding 
accident  would  normally  be  brought  quickly 
under  control  by  a  crew  as  well  trained  and 
experienced  as  Scorpion's. 

From  these  same  witnesses  and  experts  In 
submarine  torpedoes  it  was  developed  that 
Scorpion's  torpedomen  were  well  trained  and 
that  procedures  used  in  handling  ordnance 
on  board  were  consistent  with  established 
safety  precautions.  Testimony  also  estab- 
lished the  long  history  of  safety  In  sub- 
marine torpedoes. 

The  Court  found  no  evidence  that  collision 
with  another  submarine  or  ship  caused 
Scorpion's  loss.  No  U.S.  ships  or  submarines 
have  reported  such  a  collision,  nor  have  those 
of  any  other  nation.  Additionally,  no  wreck- 
age other  than  Scorpion's  has  appeared  in  the 
thousands  of  photographs  taken  by  Mizar. 
There  is  also  no  sea  mount  in  the  area  of 
the  Scorpion's  loss  with  which  the  submarine 
might  have  collided. 

No  evidence  of  any  kind  to  suggest  foul 
play  or  sabotage  was  found  by  the  Court. 

Testimony  before  the  court  established 
that  Scorpion's  crew  was  stable  and  mature 
with  no  Indication  that  anyone  was  other 
thankfully  reliable.  In  addressing  this  ques- 
tion, the  Court  stated  that  "the  evidence 
does  not  establish  that  the  loss  of  Scorpion 
and  deaths  of  those  embarked  were  caused 
by  the  intent,  fault,  negligence  or  Inefficiency 
of  any  person  or  persons  In  the  naval  service 
or  connected  therewith." 

Upon  fully  appraising  the  various  possible 
causes,  and  after  examining  the  Mizar  photo- 
graphs as  well  as  other  evidence  surrounding 
the  loss  of  the  Scorpion,  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
concluded:  "The  certain  cause  of  the  loss  of 
Scorpion  cannot  be  ascertained  from  any  evi- 
dence now  available." 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  Included  in  Its  re- 
port a  recommendation  for  further  examina- 
tion of  the  wreckage  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  tragedy  and  to  prevent 
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others.  In  pursuance  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, the  Navy's  deep  diving  submersible 
Trieste  II  will  be  moved  from  the  West  Coast 
to  the  Atlantic  early  this  year  to  take  addi- 
tional photographs  and  afford  on-the-spot 
observation  of  portions  of  the  Scorpion's  hull. 
Trieste's  crewmen  will  be  able  to  conduct  vis- 
ual inspection  of  Scorpion's  hull  through  the 
use  of  powerful  spotlights,  and  will  be  able 
to  make  photographs  from  different  angles 
than  was  possible  with  the  Mizar's  towed 
underwater  camera. 

The  comment  of  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
upon  considering  all  data  relating  to  the  loss 
of  Scorpion  wa« : 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  concepts,  pro- 
cedures, and  operating  practices  employed  by 
the  United  States  Navy  In  submarine  opera- 
tions are  sound  and  effective.  Nevertheless, 
such  practices  will  continue  to  be  reviewed 
in  the  future  as  they  have  been  In  the 
past.  The  long  history  of  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful submarine  operations;  the  current 
state  of  our  advanced  submarine  technology; 
and  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  training 
of  our  submarine  personnel  warrant  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  the  public  In  this  naval 
capability  which  Is  of  such  paramount  Im- 
portance to  our  nation's  future  security." 


A   SALUTE   TO   ITALY   BY   CITY   OP 
BIRAaNGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  each  year  has 
a  great  spring  festival  and  fair,  at  which 
some  friendly  nation  is  honored. 

This  year  the  festival  is  to  be  held  on 
March  14  through  30,  and  it  Is  to  be 
called  A  Salute  to  Italy.  I  have  had  some 
small  part  in  preparing  for  this  affair, 
and  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  great  event. 
The  Italian  Ambassador,  the  Honorable 
Edlgio  Ortona,  and  His  Excellency  Arch- 
bishop Ralmondi,  the  apostolic  delegate, 
are  coming  for  the  event.  I  invite  my 
congressional  colleagues  and  all  other 
Americans  to  visit  Birmingham  and  Ala- 
bama at  this  beautiful  spring  season,  and 
to  join  in  Birmingham's  "Salute  to  Italy." 

In  keeping  with  the  festival  plans, 
Birmingham's  19th  and  20th  Streets  will 
be  renamed  Via  Veneto  and  Via  Condottl. 
Important  Italian  art,  much  of  it  from 
Italy,  will  be  displayed.  There  will  be 
Italian  food,  Italian  dancing,  and  Italian 
costumes. 

Signor  Franco  Corelll  will  appear  in 
concert.  There  will  be  special  showing  of 
Italian  films.  The  Vatican  is  sending  the 
Pope's  tiara  to  be  exhibited.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  will  show  centuries-old 
anatomical  drawings. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  attractions 
which  will  bring  thousands  to  Birming- 
ham during  the  second  half  of  March. 
The  city  of  Birmingham  and  the  oflQcials 
of  the  city  and  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
join  me  in  this  invitation  to  come  to 
Alabama  at  that  time. 


STABILITY    FOR   DOMESTIC   STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  very 
shortly  there  will  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  measure  designed  to  provide 
some  stability  for  our  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. Originally  I  had  not  Intended  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  that  measure  and  had 
so  notified  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  who  will  introduce  it. 
However,  information  that  was  available 


only  yesterday  caused  me  to  reconsider 
my  position.  As  a  Senator  from  Illinois, 
one  of  the  principal  steel-producing 
States  in  the  Nation.  I  cannot  stand  aside 
and  permit  imports  to  capture  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  our  domestic  market 
to  the  further  injury  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. I  will  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  steel 
quota  bill. 

Preliminary  figures  given  me  yesterday 
show  that  steel  imports  for  1968  were  far 
higher  than  anyone  had  expected — they 
total  17,959,886  tons,  an  increase  of  over 
56  percent  from  1967.  In  fact,  for  the 
month  of  August,  imports  were  rurming 
at  an  annual  rate  of  30  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  Imports  in  1967  rep- 
resented 12.2  percent  of  consumption,  in 
1968  even  with  the  dock  strike  they 
jumped  to  16.7  percent  of  consumption. 
Unquestionably  a  situation  such  as  this 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  The 
measure  that  will  soon  be  introduced  will 
restore  some  stability  while  permitting 
imports  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  mar- 
ket. 

We  do  have  a  recognition  by  foreign 
producers  of  the  injury  they  have  in- 
fiicted  upon  our  domestic  industry.  In 
letters  directed  to  our  Government  last 
month  they  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  voluntarily  curtail  their  exports 
to  our  market.  But  I  question  whether 
this  unilateral  offer  will  sufficiently  re- 
duce imports  to  the  level  needed  to  as- 
sure our  domestic  producers  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  market.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  administration  will 
quickly  undertake  to  negotiate  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  the  Japanese,  E.E.C. 
and  other  steel  producing  nations,  one 
that  will  be  meaningful,  one  that  will 
preserve,  for  our  domestic  producers  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  domestic 
market.  Such  a  voluntary  agreement  is 
a  far  more  preferable  way  of  solving  this 
problem  than  legislative  quotas.  But,  if 
they  cannot  obtain  such  an  agreement, 
then  legislation  is  the  only  solution. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY— IT  WILL  NOT  WAIT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  under- 
lying the  nonproliferation  treaty  is  the 
premise  that  the  larger  the  number  of 
coimtries  that  possess  nuclear  weapons, 
the  greater  becomes  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war.  The  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
beginning  by  accident  or  miscalculation 
will  multiply  with  each  addition  to  the 
current  number  of  nuclear  powers,  pro- 
ponents of  the  treaty  contend,  particu- 
larly since  few  other  nations  will  have 
the  resources  to  devote  to  safety  precau- 
tions such  as  those  devised  by  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  they  fear,  with  pro- 
liferation the  danger  increases  that  nu- 
clear weapons  will  fall  under  the  control 
of  irresponsible  persons  or  governments 
who  will  deliberately  initiate  a  nuclear 
war  without  regard  to  the  consequences. 

More  than  40  non-nuclear  nations  al- 
ready possess  operating  nuclear  reactors, 
proponents  point  out,  and  power  reac- 
tors fueled  with  natural  uranium  pro- 
duce Plutonium,  which  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  bombs,  as  a  by- 
product. In  his  message  transmitting  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate.  President  Johnson 
said  that  "by  1985  the  world's  peaceful 


nuclear  power  stations  will  probably  be 
turning  out  enough  byproduct  plutonium 
for  the  production  of  tens  of  nuclear 
bombs  every  day." 

A  growing  number  of  countries  are  de- 
veloping the  nuclear  technology  indus- 
trial capacity,  wealth,  and  access  to  fis- 
sionable material  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
nuclear-weapons  powers  within  a  few 
years  If  they  chose.  A  memorandum  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
stated: 

The  resources  necessary  for  the  man<i- 
facture  of  a  few  rudimentary  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  within  the  means  of  many  nations. 
The  essentials  are  a  cadre  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, uranium,  and  an  industrial  b.ise  ade- 
quate to  permit  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear reactor  and  auxiliary  facilities  large 
enough  to  provide  the  necessary  quantities 
of  Plutonium.  Thus  many  nations  possess  re- 
sources sufficient  to  undertake,  without  spe- 
cial outside  assistance,  to  manufacture  a  few 
rudimentary  nuclear  weapons,  given  the  na- 
tional will  to  do  so  and  the  readiness,  In  some 
cases,  to  forego  the  benefits  from  the  en- 
deavors to  which  those  resources  might 
otherwise  be  applied.  The  time  required 
would  vary  among  the  group  of  countries, 
and  for  those  which  have  only  the  minimum 
resources,  the  time  might  be  ten  years  or 
more. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  highly  In- 
dustrialized nations,  with  substantial  na- 
tional Income,  large  numbers  of  trained 
scientific,  technical  and  managerial  person- 
nel and  a  reasonable  available  source  of 
uranium  could  become  capable  of  manufac- 
turing a  few  rudimentary  nuclear  weapons 
within  a  few  years  or  less. 

Among  those  non-nuclear-weapon  coun- 
tries whose  Industrial  economies  are  prob- 
ably adequate  to  support  a  program  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  sizable  number  of  reason- 
ably sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  and  sys- 
tems for  their  delivery,  within  five  to  ten 
years  from  a  national  decision  to  do  so,  .)re 
those  such  as  Australia,  Canada,  the  Feder.il 
Republic  of  Germany.  India.  Italy,  Japan  and 
Sweden.  Those  states  whose  resources  are 
somewhat  more  limited,  and  might  therefore 
take  somewhat  longer  to  reach  that  level  of 
numbers  or  types  of  weapons  systems,  could 
include  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Br.izU, 
Chile.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Israel. 
Netherlands,  Pakistan.  Poland,  South  Africa. 
Spain.  Switzerland,  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  Yugoslavia.' 

Proponents  point  out  that  the  preven- 
tion of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  been  a  major  objection  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  for  several  years.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  February  23,  1966, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said : 

The  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
Increases  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and 
diminishes  the  security  of  all  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  This  Is  true  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  It  may  be  useful  to 
spell  out  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  led 
the  executive  branch  to  make  nonprolifera- 
tion a  major  objective  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Nuclear  proliferation  could  add  a  new  and 
dangerous  dimension  to  historical  ethnic  and 
territorial  disputes  existing  between  nations. 
A  decision  by  one  party  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  could  generate  pressures  on  others 
to  "go  nuclear" — or  to  destroy  the  nuclear 
facilities  of  the  acquiring  state  before  the 
program  reaches  completion.  In  other  word.";, 
it  stimulates  the  threat  of  preventive  war. 

Nuclear   weanons   in   the   hands  of  more 
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consequences  for  world 
one  can  foresee.  Every 
additional  country  iavlng  nuclear  weapons, 
no  matter  how  responsibly  governed — and 
may  I  Inject  that  no  ,  all  countries  are  always 
responsibly  governec  — Is  an  additional  cen- 
ter of  Independent  decision-making  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  International  rela- 
tions are  thereby  niade  more  complex  and 
more  dangerous,  anil  the  risk  that  one  of 
such  centers  could  fall  Into  Irresponsible 
hands  Is  Increased,  lideed.  the  United  States 
believed — and  this  Id  something  that  Is  easy 
for  everyone  In  th<  world  to  forget — that 
even  one  nuclear  pqwer  was  too  many,  and 
Immediately  after  wbrld  War  II  we  sought  to 
remove  nuclear  energy  from  the  military 
field.  It  Is  a  great  tr$gedy  that  our  proposals 
were  not  accepted  ajt  that  time. 

Efforts  of  the  present  nuclear  powers  to 
negotiate  mutually]  advantageous  nuclear 
arms  control  agreements  will  be  more  com- 
plex and  hence  mor^  dlfBcult  as  the  number 
of  such  powers  Increases,  and,  of  course,  the 
overall  chance  of  accident  or  unauthorized 
use  would  Increase  ^  more  nations  acquired 
nuclear  weapons. 

Our  ellarts  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  as  ,msny  cour  tries  as  possible  would 
become  more  difficult  by  virtue  of  nuclear 
weapons  spread.  ThU  Is  because  we  are  serl- 
commltted  to  nonpro- 
Uferatlon.  If  one  of  two  parties  to  a  continu- 
ing dispute  should  leclde  to  produce  a  nu- 
clear arsenal,  the  U  ilted  States  might  have 
to  decide  whether  xh  assist  the  other  party, 
either  through  direct  military  assistance  or 
whether  to  continue 
for  the  acquiring  coun- 
try;  or  whether  to  alJtempt  to  disengage  com- 
pletely from  the  area,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences that  that  ^ould  enUll.  The  Impact 
of  any  of  these  decisions  would  be  far-reach- 
ing and  complex. 

The  spread  of  national  nuclear  capabilities 
vitally  needed  economic 
growth  In  the  less  developed  countries.  Some 
potential  nth  countries  are  attempting  to 
promote  their  econamlc  development  with 
the  support  of  the  United  States.  The  cost 
of  developing  nuclei  ir  weapons  and  delivery 
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curtailment  of  that  ef- 
fort and  tend  to  ca)icel  out  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States.' 
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atlon treaty,  suspicion  between  the  two 
sides  could  be  replaced  by  assurance  that 
each  was  pledged  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  and  would  submit  its  peaceful 
nuclear  facilities  to  international  inspec- 
tion. 

Pressures  to  enhance  status  and  pres- 
tige through  obtaining  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  also  be  reduced  by  the  nonprolif- 
eration  treaty.  Without  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  till  some 
additional  nation  manufactures  nuclear 
weapons.  Then  other  nations  will  feel 
they  too  must  have  nuclear  weapons  to 
maintain  equal  status.  The  five  current 
nuclear  powers  already  have  special 
status  because,  except  for  the  special 
problem  of  China,  they  coincide  with  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  Achievement 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  a  sixth  power 
might  generate  a  nuclear  arms  race 
among  other  nations  to  become  the 
strongest  of  the  middle  powers.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  this  race  is  through  con- 
vincing non-nuclear  powers  of  greater 
advantages  of  remaining  non-nuclear 
and  obtaining  their  adherence  to  the 
nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

A  representative  of  Mexico  at  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion has  said : 

We  believe  that  no  treaty  on  the  non- 
prolifieration  of  nuclear  weapons  that  could 
be  signed,  or  even  conceived,  would  satisfy 
everybody.  .  .  . 

But  It  Is  equally  certain,  or  even  more  so. 
that,  unless  a  radical  change  comes  about  in 
the  International  situation,  either  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  will  be  concluded  with  all 
its  limitations  and  inevitable  shortcomings, 
or  all  reasonable  possibility  of  stopping  the 
arms  race  and  making  progress  towards  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  will  be  re- 
moved forever.  The  non-proliferation  treaty 
is  only  one  step  on  the  long  road  to  disarma- 
ment. But  It  Is  a  necessary  step.  If  It  is  not 
taken,  this  road  will  not  be  travelled.  And  If 
It  is  not  taken  soon,  within  a  short  time  this 
road  will  be  closed.' 


SENATOR  COOPER'S  VIEWS  ON 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
always  speaks  with  great  authority  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  attention  to  two  of  his 
recent  statements:  An  article  entitled 
"Foreign  Affairs,"  published  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  and  a  paper  on  "U.S. 
Policy  in  Asia, "  prepared  for  the  Japa- 
nese-American Conference  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  Because  of  the  wide  interest 
that  his  views  enjoy,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Foreign   Affairs 

(By  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee) 

In  suggesting  the  Immediate  tasks  and 
future  trends  of  American  foreign  policy, 
one  must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
President-elect  Richard  Nixon  will  make  the 
decisions  upon  Issues  as  they  arise — at  times 
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in  consultation  with  the  Congress^ — and  that 
he  will  set  out  long-term  policies  and  goals 
for  our  country. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  Important  that  private 
citizens  and  members  of  Congress  give  their 
views,  for  our  foreign  policy  must  express 
the  will  and  have  the  support  of  the  people. 
Although  my  views  cannot  be  comprehen- 
sive, I  would  like  to  emphasize  three  urgent 
tasks: 

First,  and  of  critical  lmpK>rtance,  Is  the 
settlement  of  several  dangerous  situations  In 
the  world  which  continuously  threaten  war, 
with  the  possibility  of  an  American  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  nu- 
clear catastrophe. 

The  second  task  Is  to  examine  means  to 
avoid  future  military  engagements  through- 
out the  world,  unless  It  is  determined  by 
both  branches  of  our  government  to  be  clear- 
ly In  our  national  Interest  and  within  the 
scope  of  our  national  resources. 

Third  Is  the  Imperative  task  of  reducing 
the  arms  race,  and  of  fostering  peaceful  as- 
sociations throughout  the  world.  If  we  are 
to  have  any  reasonable  and  positive  hope  of 
a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
grappled  with  situations  of  danger  all  around 
the  world.  They  remain  unsettled — the  war 
in  divided  Vietnam,  the  potentially  explosive 
situation  m  the  Middle  East,  the  problems 
of  a  divided  Korea  and  China,  and  the  se- 
curity of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  under  the  NATO  shield.  It  may  be 
argued  that  as  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  constant  and  fairly  successful  policy 
toward  these  problems,  no  radical  changes 
are  required.  But  new  developments  have  oc- 
curred In  all  of  these  situations  In  the  past 
year.  There  are  new  necessities,  and  new  op- 
portunities to  deal  with  them  now  In  a  more 
radical  and  effective  way  than  In  the  past. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  remains  the  most 
troubling  Issue.  Great  credit  Is  due  President 
Johnson  for  his  unselfish  Initiative,  in  ceas- 
ing the  bombing,  as  many  of  vis  advocated 
in  order  to  bring  about  talks  in  Paris,  and 
we  hope  that  progress  will  be  made  during 
the  remainder  of  his  term.  Advances  have 
been  made,  and  If  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  will  discuss  with 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  mat- 
ters of  substance,  and  If  the  level  of  fighting 
is  reduced  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  true  ne- 
gotiations and  a  settlement  may  be  reached. 

If  progress  Is  not  made  in  Paris  and  the 
heavy  fighting  continues,  I  would  urge,  as  I 
have  m  the  past,  that  the  United  States 
take  the  Initiative  In  proposing  that  the 
Vietnam  question  be  referred  to  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference. 

Such  an  Initiative  would  determine 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  genuinely  in- 
terested in  a  settlement,  and  whether  Com- 
munist China's  recent  statement  about  co- 
existence has  any  substance.  A  reconvened 
conference  should  Include  all  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  and  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  settlement  of  the  problems  of  the  entire 
area  as  well  as  Vietnam.  The  participation  of 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China  and,  I  would  hope,  France, 
would  give  authority  for  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  International  body,  backed  by 
these  powers,  to  supervise  and  to  assist  In 
Implementing  the  terms  of  any  settlement. 

But  whether  from  the  Paris  meetings,  or  a 
reconvened  Geneva  Conference,  a  final  agree- 
ment emerges  for  free  and  adequately  super- 
vised elections  In  South  Vietnam,  I  would 
consider  that  the  United  States  had  per- 
formed Its  full  duty,  that  the  securing  for 
South  Vietnam  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  Its  form  of  government  and  Institu- 
tions, and  that  our  country  could  then  hon- 
orably withdraw  Its  forces. 

We  know  that  President-elect  Nixon  will 
support  strongly  negotiations  for  an  honor- 
able political  settlement.  As  he  Is  not  com- 
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mltted  to  any  particular  formulation  for  a 
settlement,  or  to  the  support  of  any  per- 
sonality In  South  Vietnam,  he  enjoys  the 
freedom  to  lead  in  the  formulation  of  a  set- 
tlement through  which  the  processes  of  self- 
determination  may  be  commenced. 

The  second  obvious  area  of  danger  Is  in 
Europe.  The  deployment  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  ten  divisions  In  Eastern  Europe  dur- 
ing and  before  Its  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
increasing  Its  forces  to  32  divisions,  up- 
set any  assumed  balance  of  power  between 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

Implications  of  the  Invasion  were  made 
more  ominous  by  the  statements  of  Soviet 
leaders  and  Pravda,  claiming  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  nations  within 
the  "socialist  commonwealth"  In  the  name 
of  the  "class  struggle,"  whenever  the  Soviet 
Union  determines  to  do  so.  It  Is  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  unknown  in  any  concept  of 
International  law.  It  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  stability  of  Soviet  leadership,  and 
their  Intentions  toward  the  areas  protected 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  the  nearby  states  of  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  purpose  of  NATO  is  essentially  defen- 
sive. Its  objectives  are  to  maintain  forces 
sufficient  to  deter  military  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  meet  and  restrain  an  at- 
tack if  it  comes.  But  its  purpose  also  Is  to 
provide  the  security  necessary  to  seek  detente 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  eventual  settle- 
ment of  the  Issues  left  from  World  War  II. 

The  immediate  and  urgent  task  of  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  partners  is  to 
restore  the  credibility  of  the  NATO  mission. 

I  have  obtained  an  estimate  from  our  De- 
fense Department,  and  I  believe  It  is  the  first 
made  public  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
forces  in  Europe,  including  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
and  backup  forces  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12  billion  annuaUy. 

Despite  this  vast  expenditure  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  its  ground  forces,  but  the  test  of  NATO's 
future  lies  with  our  allies  who  have  never 
met  their  military  requirements.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  Indicated  that  he  will  insist  strongly 
that  our  NATO  allies,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  quite  prosperous,  take  the  required  steps 
to  Increase  their  strength,  manpower,  train- 
ing, equipment,  and  reserve  forces.  Unless 
ovu*  NATO  allies  take  these  steps.  I  foresee 
opposition  in  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

To  prevent  future  Involvements  such  as 
Vietnam,  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
should  examine  critically  the  multi-lateral 
and  bilateral  security  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  has  become  a  party  since 
World  War  II — the  essential  party,  since  Its 
major  allies.  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  are 
disengaging  themselves  from  many  burdens 
of  responsibility. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  U.S.  abandon 
constitutional  agreements  essential  to  our 
security,  but  I  do  propose  that  we  find  out  to 
what  degree — whether  by  treaty  or  executive 
agreement — the  United  States  has  committed 
itself  to  provide  assistance,  and  particularly 
troops,  to  the  defense  of  other  countries.  We 
should  know  If  these  agreements  are  consti- 
tutional, are  In  the  Interest  of  our  national 
security,  and  within  the  capabilities  of  our 
resources. 

Generally,  the  agreements  require  that  In 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  a  party  to 
the  treaty,  the  other  signatories  will  assist  In 
meeting  the  danger  "In  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes."  The  term  "consti- 
tutional processes"  is  not  defined,  but  It 
should  mean  congressional  approval. 

The  deployment  of  large  American  forces 
on  the  territory  of  another  country,  even  in 
peacetime.  Increases  the  danger  of  an  Ameri- 
can engagement,  for  If  they  are  fired  upon 
they  must  be  defended  and  our  national 
honor  becomes  an  Issue.  This  Is  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam.  The  manpower  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  committed  to  the  territory  of 


another   country    without   the   approval    of 
the  Congress. 

These  suggestions  do  not  restrict  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President — his  au- 
thority to  dispatch  forces  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property,  to  defend  our  troops, 
and  to  defend  our  country.  But  my  proposal 
would  provide  to  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine. In  advance,  under  what  conditions 
we  should  commit  our  military  forces. 

I  believe  that  my  suggestions  are  in  accord 
with  the  statements  of  the  President-elect. 
For  if  one  reads  Mr.  Nixon's  statements 
closely  and  In  connection  with  his  plans  to 
"review  our  commitments,"  he  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  defense  of  a  region,  such  as 
the  NATO  area  and  the  western  hemisphere, 
on  one  hand,  and  becoming  Involved  mili- 
tarily In  other  areas  which  are  not  in  the 
scope  of  our  security  interests  or  within  the 
capability  of  our  resources. 

A  further  step  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
tensions  and  the  chance  of  war  between  the 
divided  countries.  The  time  is  near  when  we 
should  support  the  admittance  of  North  and 
South  Korea,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  and 
of  Communist  China  to  the  umted  Nations, 
while  continuing  our  support  of  the  member- 
ship of  Nationalist  China. 

The  United  States  has  discharged  faith- 
fully Its  obligations  to  South  Korea  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Nations,  and  its  obliga- 
tions to  Nationalist  China  and  to  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  time  to  transfer  at  least  part  of 
our  vast  responsibilities  to  the  world  com- 
munity represented  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  could  bring  to  bear  on 
these  divided  states  a  considerable  Influence 
toward  the  settlement  of  their  problems,  the 
protection  of  their  Integrity  as  states,  and 
without  prejudice  to  their  ultimate  reunifi- 
cation. 

These  Immediate  tasks  and  long-range 
policies  which  our  country  must  examine  and 
undertake  do  not  suggest  any  return  to  Isola- 
tionism. The  United  States  will  look  more 
closely  at  Its  capabilities  and  the  purpose 
of  its  foreign  policy  and  this,  I  believe,  will 
bring  a  larger  Involvement  and  appreciation 
of  our  people  in  the  development  of  a  more 
realistic  and  constructive  foreign  policy. 

They  Include  oiu  commitment  to  assist  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  through  the  Alli- 
ance For  Progress;  the  strengthening  of  our 
ties  with  Western  Europe  through  support  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  establishment 
of  a  workable  International  monetary  sys- 
tem; the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  and  the 
strengthening  of  otir  naval  and  merchant 
marine  fleets  to  deter  hostile  pressures  In 
Asia  as  well  as  Europe. 

U.S.  Policy  in  Asia 
(By  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper) 

(Note. — A  paper  prepared  for  the  Japa- 
nese-American Conference  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 
January  24-25.  1969.) 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  to  consider  whether  a  mod- 
ification of  existing  policy,  particularly  to- 
ward Communist  China,  would  be  in  the 
Interest  of  our  country  and  of  the  countries 
of  Asia. 

This  Is  a  field  In  which  I  do  not  have  spe- 
cial knowledge  or  experience,  and  I  think  It 
better  that  I  stay  on  familiar  ground.  Per- 
haps, as  a  member  of  the  Senate.  I  can  sug- 
gest an  inquiry  Into  the  attitudes  which  the 
Congress  holds  toward  present  policy,  and 
more  particularly,  whether  there  are  any  In- 
dications that  the  Congress  would  support 
a  modification  of  our  policy  toward  Commu- 
nist China.  While  the  Executive  Branch  has 
Jurisdiction  to  take  initiatives,  the  Influence 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  It  represents, 


either  to  resist  or  to  support  change,  could 
be  a  determining  factor.  This  Influence,  as 
we  know  so  well,  has  been  demonstrated  with 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

Great  bitterness  remains  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country  over  the  Communist 
takeover  of  China.  This  bitterness  derives  in 
part  from  a  widely  held  opinion,  sentimental 
and  exaggerated,  that  the  United  States  had 
a  special  relationship  with  China  prior  to 
World  War  II,  because  of  trade  and  the  self- 
less service  of  our  churches  and  missionaries. 

It  was  fostered,  and  I  believe  correctly  so, 
by  admiration  for  the  Chlne.se  during  World 
War  II  for  their  long  struggle  against  the 
Japanese  under  very  critical  conditions,  and 
their  refusal  to  surrender.  The  reality  of 
Communist  expansion  In  Eastern  Europe 
after  World  War  II  and  the  threat  of  its 
vast  extension  over  Asia  was  felt  very 
strongly.  It  was  not  lessened  by  our  experi- 
ence in  the  Korean  War.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  the  Issues  between  Communist  China,  In- 
dia and  Tibet,  China's  action  toward  them, 
and  its  training  and  support  of  anti-govern- 
ment forces  in  Laos.  Thailand,  and  South 
Vietnam  have  strengthened  the  view  that 
Communist  China  is  set  on  an  aggressive  and 
expansionist  course. 

This  view  of  Communist  China  has  been 
expressed  clearly  by  a  series  o'  treaties  and 
resolutions  which  were  approved  over- 
whelmingly. Security  treaties  were  entered 
Into  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Japan  and  the  SEATO  countries  including 
the  protocol  states  of  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  Each  of  these  treaties  com- 
mits the  United  States  in  case  of  "an  armed 
attack"  on  a  specified  geographical  area  to 
"act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes.'  al- 
though "constitutional  processes"  is  nowhere 
defined. 

The  Formosa  Resolution  of  1955  granted  to 
the  President  broad  powers  to  employ  the 
armed  forces  to  defend  Formosa,  the  Pesca- 
dores. Quemoy  and  Matsu.  and  the  Tonkin 
Bay  Resolution  of  1964  gave  the  President 
much  broader  authority  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  not  only  to  repel  an  armed  attack  but 
also  to  "prevent  further  aggression." 

There  is  no  need  to  review  the  history  of 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  but  I  am  sure 
we  would  agree  that  a  very  strong  factor 
was  the  official  position  that  without  our  In- 
tervention, South  Vietnam  and  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  be  subject,  if  not  now, 
certainly  later,  to  the  pressvire  and  power  of 
Communist  China. 

A  ring  of  military  bases,  our  Seventh  Fleet 
and  1,200,000  men  in  our  military  forces  have 
been  ranged  around  China  to  Isolate  and 
contain  the  Communist  threat. 

Year  after  year  the  Congress  expresses  Its 
view  upon  another  aspect  of  containment — 
that  of  China's  participation  In  world  trade — 
by  amendments  offered  to  many  bills  to  bar 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  third  coun- 
tries, which  trade  with  North  Vietnam  and 
with  China.  Only  last  year,  the  Administra- 
tion recommended  and  the  Congress  author- 
ized and  appropriated  funds  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  so-called  "thin"  ABM  system  for 
protection  against  the  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility of  Communist  China.  It  represented 
the  position  of  many  in  the  Executive  Branch 
and  in  the  Congress  that  Communist  China's 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  threat 
to  the  countries  of  Asia  and  to  the  United 
States,  from  considered  purpose  or  irrational 
action. 

Communist  China's  public  statements.  Its 
propaganda  and  behavior  toward  the  United 
States  suoport  the  dominant  belief  that  it 
is  Implacably  hostile  and  that  It  would  not 
respond  to  our  initiatives  for  better 
relationships. 

Nevertheless  the  Judgment  of  many  schol- 
ars and  of  those  who  know  China  and  Asia 
better  than  the  vast  majority  of  our  peo- 
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pie,  that  the  Unlteq  States  should  seek  better 
relationships,  and  fcven  the  modification  of 
present  policy,  has  tmade  an  educational  Im- 
pact upon  the  Congress.  And  the  bearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee under  the  Itadershlp  of  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  In  1966,  1$  which  many  eminent 
scholars  testified,  iras  of  great  educational 
value.  I 

Perhaps  greater  ^an  any  other  factor,  the 
experience  of  the  yietnam  War  has  brought 
Into  question  and  debate  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment. We  have  ilearned  that  our  country, 
possessing  the  grea^st  military  power  In  the 
world,  could  not  i^e  Its  full  power  and,  in 
fact,  did  not  want]  to  use  it.  Prom  a  moral 
viewpoint,  it  could  [not  destroy  the  countries 
of  North  and  Soutjh  Vietnam  and,  as  a  re- 
sponsible nation,  in  had  to  take  into  account 
the  possible  intervention  of  Conununlst 
China  and  perhapa  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
military  engagement  which  could  lead  to 
nuclear  war.  We  have  also  learned  much 
about  the  appeal  and  strength  of  national- 
ism, and  that  It  can  be  directed  against  the 
United  States  by  friend  or  foe,  however  good 
our  motives  may  b*. 

These  issues  holq  particular  Importance  at 
the  beginning  of  a  4ew  Administration  under 
Presideiir"Nlxon.  "Ihe  Vietnam  War.  nego- 
tiations, and  our  problems  and  policy  in 
Asia  have  fallen  Into  the  lap  of  the  new 
Administration.  It  has  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  past '  Administrations.  It  has 
the  freedom  and  flexibility  to  consider  alter- 
natives and  to  t&k4  InlUatlves  to  determine 
If  improvements  Inl  policy  can  be  made. 

The  statement  of  the  spokesman  for  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  November  26, 
1968.  that  "the  two]  sides  might  as  well  meet 
on  February  20,  neit  year.  By  that  time,  the 
new  United  States  President  will  have  been 
In  office  for  a  monlii,  and  the  United  States 
side  will  probably  Tje  able  to  make  up  Its 
mind",  provides  an  opportunity  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, whlca  I  am  sure  it  will  use, 
to  search  out  the  p<i6Slbilltles  for  substantive 
talks  with  the  Communist  Chinese. 

President  Nixon  was  criticized  dxirlng  the 
recent  campaign  foi  not  discussing  In  depth 
and  detail  his  positl  an  upon  major  aspects  of 
our  foreign  pwlicy.  Hut  from  hindsight  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  It  was  an  advantage  that  he 
did  not  do  so.  For  \hthout  commitments,  he 
has  freedom  to  review  ovir  policies  and  to 
determine  what  shfcrt-term  and  long-range 
improvements  shoul  d  be  made. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  quote  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  President  Nixon 
during  the  campalgi  i : 

'Any  American  jiollcy  toward  Asia  must 
come  urgently  to  jrlps  with  the  reality  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would 
slmpllstlcally  have  It.  rushing  to  grant  recog- 
nition to  Peking,  to  admit  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  ply  It  with  offers  of  trade — all 
of  which  would  ser^e  to  confirm  Its  rulers  In 
their  present  cours* .  It  does  mean  recogniz- 
ing the  present  anl  potential  danger  from 
Communist  China,  iind  taking  measures  de- 
signed to  meet  th^  danger.  It  also  means 
distinguishing  carelUlly  between  long-range 
and  short-range  jioUcies,  and  fashioning 
short-range  prograiis  so  as  to  advance  our 
long-range  goals. 

"Taking  the  long  view,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  leave  Ctlna  forever  outside  the 
family  of  nations,  ihere  to  nurture  its  fan- 
tasies, cherish  Its  hates  and  threaten  Its 
neighbors.  There  la  no  place  on  this  small 
planet  for  a  blllloi  of  Its  potentially  most 
able  people  to  live  IQ  angry  Isolation.  But  we 
could  go  disastrously  wrong  If,  in  pursuing 
this  long-range  goal,  we  failed  In  the  short 
range  to  read  the  liissons  of  history. 

"For  the  short  lun,  then,  this  means  a 
policy  of  firm  restraint,  of  no  reward,  of  a 
creative  counterpres  sure  designed  to  persuade 
Peking  that  Its  Intdrests  can  be  served  only 
by  accepting  the  basic  rules  of  International 
civility.  For  the  loiig  run.  It  means  pulling 


China  back  Into  the  world  community — but 
as  a  great  and  progressing  nation,  not  as  the 
epicenter  of  world  revolution. 

"The  dialogue  with  Conununlst  China 
must  come,  I  think,  during  the  two  terms 
of  the  next  President.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  recognize  Communist  China  now 
or  admit  it  to  the  United  Nations,  because 
that  would  be  in  effect  putting  the  seal  of 
approval  on  Conununlst  China's  present  very 
aggressive  course  against  India  and  against 
our  forces  of  course  In  Vietnam  and  against 
all  of  its  neighbors."  I  call  attention  to  the 
sentence,  "The  dialogue  with  Conununlst 
China  must  come,  I  think,  during  the  two 
terms  of  the  next  President". 

It  has  been  stressed  by  scholars  that 
China's  foreign  policy  has  been  basically  de- 
fensive; that  Its  Invasion  of  India  was  to 
assert  Its  legitimate  boundary  claim  and  to 
discredit  a  rival  power  in  Asia;  that  Tibet 
Is  a  part  of  greater  China  (and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve these  claims  are  questioned  by  the  Re- 
public of  China) ;  that  its  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam  is  directed  against  the  United  States 
presence;  that  its  activities  in  neighboring 
countries  are  in  reaction  to  the  threat  of 
encirclement  by  America  and  hostile  pro- 
American  coxintries,  and  Indeed  the  USSR.  If 
these  claims  are  Justifiable  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  nevertheless  their  activities  are 
militant  expressions  of  policy  that  clash  and 
offend  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  They  make  change  In 
American  policy  toward  Communist  China, 
or  support  by  the  Congress  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Taiwan  Is  the  major  source  of  difficulty. 
Matsu  and  Quemoy  remain  a  potential  ir- 
ritant and  danger  to  Conmiunlst  Chinese- 
American  relations.  It  can  be  expected  that 
from  time  to  time  military  action  centering 
on  these  offshore  Islands  will  be  used  by 
both  mainland  and  Nationalist  China  to  se- 
cure the  militant  support  of  their  peoples. 
We  can  expect  also  that  Peking  vrtth  Its 
view  of  Its  "socialist"  mission  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Including  the  strength- 
ening of  its  Internal  controls,  will  continue 
to  support  wars  of  liberation,  and  subver- 
sion of  the  goverimients  of  the  countries 
on  Its  borders. 

The  proposals  for  a  new  China  policy  that 
have  been  made  In  past  years  by  experts  on 
China,  Including  some  of  the  distinguished 
scholars  attending  this  conference,  generally 
suggest  the  same  changes.  They  Include  the 
relaxation  of  the  United  States  embargo  on 
trade  with  China,  except  for  strategic  Items, 
and  that  trade  between  other  countries  and 
China  should  be  expanded;  the  free  move- 
ment of  Journalists,  scholars  and  scientists, 
and  ctUtural  exchanges,  would  ftirther  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries.  Some 
urge  the  offer  of  recognition  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  at  present 
no  workable  suggestion  as  to  how  the  ques- 
tion of  Taiwan  can  be  resolved  unless  by 
agreement  between  the  two  countries.  And  I 
am  not  so  certain  that  Communist  China 
would  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  If 
the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  Is  required,  even 
If  the  United  States  should  reduce  Its  oppo- 
sition and  pressure  against  its  admission. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  which  I  was  a  delegate.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  an  Increasing  number  of  coun- 
tries look  up>on  Taiwan  as  an  Independent 
country,  without  reference  to  the  mainland 
of  China,  peopled  by  a  new  generation,  and 
would  support  Its  continuing  membership  In 
the  United  Nations. 

Many  experts  have  stated  their  doubts  that 
Communist  China  would  accept  an  Ameri- 
can initiative  toward  mutual  trade,  the  ex- 
change of  newspapermen  and  scholars,  recog- 
nition, and  I  Incline  to  their  views.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  correct  that  in  the  long  series  of 
talks  held  with  Communist  Chinese  repre- 


sentatives at  Warsaw,  they  have  refused  to 
discuss  any  "small  steps"  until  the  ques- 
tion of  Taiwan  Is  settled. 

It  Is  natural  that  China  wishes  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  its  national  Identity,  and  be- 
cause of  Its  geographical  position,  size,  popu- 
lation, and  cultural  and  political  history,  to 
be  considered  a  great  power  with  influence 
among  the  nations  of  Asia.  We  must  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  that  Communist  China 
fears  a  bipolar  world  dominated  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  With 
this  In  view,  I  believe  there  are  changes  in 
policy  which  the  United  States  can  appro- 
priately consider  and  make. 

First,  as  to  trade.  While  I  doubt  that  a 
change  in  our  trade  policy  toward  China 
would  result  In  any  Immediate  American 
trade  with  China,  and  if  so,  only  minimal,  it 
would  encourage  the  expansion  of  China's 
trade  with  other  countries.  We  should  not 
resist  such  an  expansion  of  trade,  and  simi- 
larly we  should  not  discourage  recognition  of 
Communist  China,  and  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  by  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly Asian  countries  If  they  so  desire. 
I  believe  this  action  on  our  part  would  have 
the  positive  effect  on  improving  our  relations 
with  allies  and  neutrals  and  of  promoting 
their  economic  well-being. 

The  very  complexities  of  commercial,  diplo- 
matic and  cultural  associations  that  Com- 
munist China  would  be  required  to  under- 
stand and  undertake  with  other  countries 
would  cause  it  to  be  more  aware  of  the  In- 
terests of  such  countries,  of  the  nature  of 
world  problems,  and  as  some  believe,  would 
tend  to  make  It  more  conservative  and  less 
hostile  In  the  conduct  of  Its  foreign  affairs. 

If  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  be  settled,  the 
experiment  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  from  the  Quemoy  Straits  could  be  tried 
to  flnd  out  If  it  would  be  followed  by  any 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Conununlst 
Chinese  towards  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan.  It  would  represent  a  lessening  of  the 
containment  policy  of  our  country. 

A  most  Important  Indication  of  our  future 
policy  toward  Communist  China  may  be 
found  in  the  natiue  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  substance  of  a  Vietnam  settlement.  I  do 
not  urge  any  change  In  the  parties  to  the 
negotiations  If  It  would  obstruct  or  delay  a 
settlement  of  this  tragic  war. 

But  the  beginning  of  a  new  approach  In 
the  Far  East  and  with  Communist  China 
could  be  the  Vietnam  settlement.  I  had 
urged,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Paris  negotiations,  that  efforts  toward  re- 
convening the  Qeneva  Conference  be  pressed, 
believing  that  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China  partic- 
ularly, would  provide  a  framework  for  the 
settlement  of  the  problems  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  area  as  well  as  Vietnam.  If  Commu- 
nist China  should  Insist  on  participation, 
supported  by  North  Vietnam,  these  Issues 
might  be  considered  In  two  stages.  The  first 
would  Involve  the  end  of  the  fighting  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
and  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 
The  second  stage  would  concern  a  peace  set- 
tlement for  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  doubt 
that  a  lasting  settlement  can  be  secured 
without  the  participation,  or  at  least  the 
acceptance  of  Communist  China.  But  as  I 
have  said  above,  our  first  goal  Is  the  end  of 
the  fighting. 

A  settlement  leading  to  an  Independent 
Vietnam,  determined  by  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, and  to  the  security  of  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Thailand — Independent  of  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China  and  with  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  relations  with  both — 
would  provide  evidence  of  the  understanding 
of  both  the  United  States  and  China  of  their 
interests  and  could  lead  to  a  betterment  of 
relations. 

We  do  have  Important  secxirlty  Interests, 
economic  ties  and  diplomatic  relations  In 
Asia    which    we    want    to    maintain — with 
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Japan,  a  major  economic  power  In  the  world, 
and  with  the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Leaders  of  these  countries  such  as 
P>resldent  Marcos  and  Foreign  Minister  Ro- 
mulo  of  the  Philippines,  and  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
of  Singapore,  have  begun  to  suggest  the  bet- 
terment of  relationships  with  Communist 
China,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  In  their  In- 
terest and  our  long-term  Interest. 

While  there  are  few  positive  evidences,  the 
need  for  an  examination  of  our  policy  toward 
Communist  China  and  In  Asia  and  for  neces- 
sary change  Is  recognized  by  an  Increasing 
number  In  the  Congress  and  by  some  of  Its 
most  infiuentlal  members. 

Senator  Fulbright  has  spoken  for  himself 
In  this  conference  In  his  well-reasoned 
paper. 

The  Majority  Leader,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, has  long  been  a  student  of  Asian  af- 
fairs. I  quote  one  paragraph  from  a  speech 
be  made  last  yetir  that  I  believe  describes 
the  growing  sense  that  a  change  In  policy 
must  be  considered. 

"I  urge  you  to  think  for  yourselves  about 
China.  I  urge  you  to  approach,  with  a  new 
objectivity,  that  vast  nation,  with  Its  great 
population  of  industrious  and  intelligent 
people.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  peace  of  Asia 
and  the  world  will  depend  on  China  as  much 
as  it  does  on  this  nation,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other,  not  because  China  Is  Com- 
munist but  because  China  Is  China — among 
the  largest  countries  In  the  world  and  the 
most  populous." 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  now  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  said  on  December  31,  1968, 
that  the  United  States  should  have  diplo- 
matic contacts  with  Communist  China.  He 
stated: 

"But  I  think  it  would  be  a  step  lor  the 
wellare  of  this  country  and  the  world  If  we 
could  have  some  kind  of  Intercourse  or  ex- 
change with  them  on  some  kind  of  level, 
even  If  It  was  Just  a  minister  to  China  and 
they  had  one  here." 

Senator  Russell's  Important  statement  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  bringing  before  the 
Congress  and  the  people  the  full  nature  of 
the  Issues  that  face  us  concerning  China. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  In  the  way 
of  education  and  discussion  about  China 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  elected  representatives  vri\l  support 
policies  which  should  be  put  Into  effect. 
The  Congress  through  hearings  can  do  much 
to  educate  Itself  and  the  public.  Much  valu- 
able work  has  been  done  by  Individual  schol- 
ars. These  efforts  are,  however,  only  a  be- 
ginning. I  hope  very  much  that  the  dialogue 
suggested  by  President  Nixon  will  begin  In 
the  first  four  years  of  his  administration. 
But  In  the  meantime,  the  cautious  and  ten- 
tative, almost  imperceptible  efforts  that  have 
been  made  toward  a  better  relationship  must 
be  continued.  I  hope  very  much  that  this 
meeting  of  Interested  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
cans will  be  a  helpful  step. 


CUT  IN  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY GRANTS  DEPLORED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  $16  mU- 
lion  cut  in  funds  for  the  educational  op- 
portunity grants  program  is  one  that 
concerns  me  very  deeply.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram under  which  students  from  low- 
income  families  can  be  helped  to  acquire 
a  college  education. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  In 
Michigan  have  written  to  me,  deploring 
this  cut  which  will  hit  the  freshman  class 
of  this  coming  September  and  reduce  it 
from  the  current  year's  145,000  to  some 
31,000. 1  intend  to  seek  an  opportunity  to 
restore  this  $16  million  cut  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 


The  Michigan  Daily,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
the  always  exciting  daily  edited  by  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Michigan,  car- 
ries an  excellent  article  on  this  subject 
in  its  January  26,  1969,  issue.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Am  Cut  To  Hrr  Class  of  1973 
(By  Nadine  Cohodas) 
A  year  ago  an  in-state  student  from  a  low 
Income  family  would  have  had  a  good 
chance  to  attend  the  University,  even  if  his 
parents  could  not  pay  the  entire  cost  of  his 
education. 

Through  the  three-year-old  program  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (EOG),  the 
University  was  able  to  use  federal  funds  to 
assist  some  400  first-year  students  last  year. 
However,  Congressional  cutbacks  In  appro- 
priations may  force  the  University  to  limit 
aid  to  help  only  one-fourth  as  many  incom- 
ing students  with  federal  money  in  1969-70. 
The  EOG  program  is  designed  to  assist 
students  from  low-income  families.  Any 
recipient  Is  automatically  entitled  to  renew 
his  grant  at  the  end  of  his  freshman,  sopho- 
more and  Junior  years.  Thus,  the  decrease  In 
available  funds  lilts  the  Incoming  freshmen 
hardest. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Congressional  ses- 
sion a  Senate-House  conference  committee 
slashed  $16  million  from  President  Johnson's 
$140.6  million  1969-70  appropriation  for  the 
program. 

Last  year's  appropriation  was  about  $145 
million,  of  which  only  $136.7  million  was 
spent,  leaving  a  59  million  carryover  for  next 
year. 

Consequently,  even  with  the  carryover,  the 
total  amount  available  for  the  grants  next 
year  will  be  $3  million  less  than  last  year's 
expenditture. 

"At  a  time  when  we  have  the  greatest 
demand  we  have  less  money,"  says  University 
Financial  Aids  Director  Ronald  Brown.  Be- 
cause much  of  the  federal  money  will  be  used 
to  renew  scholarships  of  sophomores  and 
Juniors,  Brown  says  freshmen  will  get  the 
"short  end  of  the  stick." 

"If  Congress  falls  to  restore  the  cuts,"  he 
says,  "the  University  vrtU  flnd  Itself  making 
Initial  awards  to  something  between  86-115 
students  where  last  year  412  received  Ini- 
tial aid." 

Last  year  the  University  was  allotted 
$389,425  from  the  program,  which  was  di- 
vided among  903  students.  Almost  half  of 
those  were  freshmen.  Some  190  were  also 
part  of  the  Michigan  Opportunity  Award 
Program  (MOA),  designed  to  aid  black  stu- 
dents. Most  MOA  students  are  freshmen. 

Because  MOA  students  are  given  priority 
in  the  federal  grants,  no  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  Initial  grants  to  non-MOA  students 
next  year.  In  addition.  Brown  explains,  there 
win  be  no  funds  to  Increase  the  number  of 
MOA  students. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  to 
cut  back  at  the  very  time  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  push  forward."  Brown  admits.  "Insti- 
tutions finally  are  realizing  the  promise  in 
programs  geared  to  recruiting  students  from 
low-income  families." 

Not  only  will  there  be  less  money  allotted 
next  year,  but  1969-70  is  the  first  year  col- 
leges "and  universities  In  the  program  can 
use  three  per  cent  of  their  allotment  for 
administrative  costs. 

"It  Is  a  rare  university  Indeed  that  could 
not  use  the  money,"  Brown  says.  This  prob- 
ably means  another  reduction  In  the  amount 
available  for  scholarships. 

On  the  national  level,  the  effect  of  the  cut- 
back Is  devastating.  Where  grants  were  given 
to    144,600   freshmen   last   year,   there   may 


only  be  enough  money  to  assist  from  31.000- 
44.000  next  year. 

There  may  be  a  solution,  however. 

Brown  says  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  informed  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  cutback.  He  also  Indicates  that  finan- 
cial aid  officers  from  several  universities  hope 
to  persuade  Congress  to  make  a  "deficiency 
appropriation"  which  would  restore  the  cuts. 


CONGESTION  AT  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Washington  National  Airport  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate  4  million  pas- 
sengers a  year,  but  more  than  10  mil- 
lion will  use  it  this  year.  And  if  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  Philadelphia  con- 
sulting firm  are  carried  out,  that  number 
could  double  by  1980. 

Those  recommendations  are  part  of  a 
new  master  plan  report  prepared  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  by  Vin- 
cent G.  Kling  and  Associates. 

For  their  fee  of  $297,000,  the  authors 
have  come  up  with  four  alternative  plans 
for  doubling  National's  capacity.  They 
range  in  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  $97  million  to  $152  million,  with 
the  authors  strongly  favoring  the  more 
expensive  version. 

No  one  who  has  used  National  Airport 
needs  to  be  told  that  its  present  terminal 
facilities  could  stand  improvement.  But 
facelifting  is  one  thing;  rebuilding  and 
expanding  the  facility  as  the  Kling  re- 
port recommends  is  quite  another. 

Still,  it  is  clear  that  something  must  be 
done  to  relieve  congestion  at  National. 
Air  traffic  tliere  already  constitutes  a 
serious  potential  safety  hazard  and,  as 
airline  business  triples  in  the  next  5 
years,  this  will  increase.  So  will  the  noise 
and  pollution  caused  by  jet  tafiQc  over 
northern  Virginia  and  the  District. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Congress  long  ago 
acted  to  meet  this  growing  crisis  when 
it  appropriated  $110  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. That  facility  was  built  with  one 
purpose  in  mind — to  provide  for  the  day 
when  National  could  no  longer  safely 
and  conveniently  accommodate  tlie  bulk 
of  Washington's  airport  traffic.  That  day 
is  clearly  upon  us. 

For  no  matter  what  amount  is  spent 
in  modernizing  National's  terminal  fa- 
cilities, there  is  no  way  to  expand  its  air 
space  and  that  is  already  alarmingly  full. 

The  solution  is  not  to  expand  National 
but  to  stimulate  the  better  use  of  Dulles 
Airport,  and  I  call  upon  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  in  this  direction. 


ADDITIONS    TO    NATIONAL    PARKS 
IN   UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  last 
day  that  he  held  office.  President  John- 
son issued  an  Executive  proclamation 
adding  49,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Arches 
National  Monument,  just  north  of  Moab, 
Utah;  and  some  215,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument, 
which  lies  between  Richfield  and  Hanks- 
ville.  Utah.  At  the  same  time.  President 
Johnson  recommended  that  these  two 
expanded  national  monuments  be  con- 
sidered for  the  status  of  national  parks. 
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Consequently,  I  have  Introduced  two  bills 
to  convert  these  tx^'o  great  national  mon- 
uments into  national  parks,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  o^  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (M|.  Bible)  ,  has  agreed  to 
early  hearings  on  my  bills.  In  my  State 
of  Utah  there  haa  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed because  of  the  addition  of  large 
amounts  of  public  domain  land  to  the 
national  parks  and  the  impact  that  this 
would  have  upon  grazing  and  mining  in 
these  areas.  On  tl^e  other  hand,  many  of 
our  citizens  havei  welcomed  these  addi- 
tions to  the  national  monuments  because 
of  the  beautiful  icenic  areas  which  are 
added  and  will  now  be  preserved  as  part 
of  our  national  ^erltage.  The  hearings 
win  bring  out  all  of  the  arguments — pro 
and  con — on  this  tuition. 

The  Ogden  3tandard-Examiner,  a 
great  daily  newspaper  published  in  Og- 
den, Utah,  has  pjrinted  an  editorial  on 
tWs  subject  entlltled  "Utah's  National 
Parks  Mfty  Grow  *'  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  thoughtful  and  'veil  reasoned  editorial; 
therefore,  I  ask  u  lanimous  consent  that 
Record. 
I  objection,  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record, 
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asm was  found  among  prlviate  enterprises 
who  might  attempt  the  production  of  petro- 
leum from  them. 

Uranium?  The  government  recently  asked 
producers  to  slow  down  In  their  mining  ac- 
tivities, so  much  uranium  is  already  avail- 
able that  the  market  is  glutted. 

There  are  possibilities  of  oil  being  trapped 
m  the  Waterpocket  Fold  area  of  Capitol  Reef 
Monument.  However,  Its  production — should 
the  oil  actually  be  there^ — would  be  so  expen- 
sive and  so  ruinous  to  the  natural  terrain 
that  we  doubt  commercial  development 
would  ever  prove  feasible. 

There  Is  some  sheep  grazing  land  in  the 
expansion  area  at  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment. But  it  is  poor  grazing  country  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  It  should  not  even 
be  a  fraction  of  what  an  expanded  monu- 
ment— or  an  Arches  National  Park — would 
produce  in  the  form  of  new  profits  from  an 
expanded  tourist  Industry. 

It  is  uniquely  attractive  country  that  la 
involved.  Its  maximum  benefit  to  the  j)eople 
of  Utah — and  the  nation — Is  In  Its  recrea- 
tional benefits,  not  In  the  exploitation  of  its 
questionable  mineral  resources  or  meager 
grazing  use. 


TRUTH  AND  CONFUSION  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1969  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "Truth  and  Confu- 
sion in  Lending,"  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  E. 
Butler.  Mr.  Butler  is  the  educational  di- 
rector of  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
His  article  is  a  comprehensive  and  most 
interesting  paper  on  the  Federal  Truth- 
In-Lending  Act  and  the  proposed  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  Code.  The  article 
will  be  a  helpful  reference  to  anyone  hav- 
ing need  for  information  about  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  or  the  proposed 
Consumer  Credit  Code.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRtTTH  AND  Confusion  ts  Lending 
(By  Nathaniel  E.  Butler) 

(Note. — On  July  1,  when  the  Federal  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  goes  Into  force,  there  will  be 
a  bewildering  and  divergent  array  of  federal 
and  state  law  governing  consumer  credit 
transactions.  The  new  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  is  designed  to  secure  for  any 
state  enacting  it  exemption  from  the  federal 
act.  and  It  provides  a  modern,  comprehensive 
and  fair  plan  for  regulating  consumer  credit 
in  the  Interests  of  both  consumers  and  credi- 
tors.) 

On  May  29,  1968,  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  Federal  Consumer  Protection 
Act  (Public  Law  90-321) .  The  first  of  the  five 
titles '  of  this  act.  Title  I,  which  is  formally 
entitled  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  substan- 
tially revolutionizes  the  way  creditors  are 
required  to  disclose  the  terms  of  a  consumer 
transaction  and  the  costs  the  consumer  must 
pay.  It  takes  effect  on  July  1,  1969,  and  marks 
the  first  step  by  the  Federal  Government  Into 
the  consumer  credit  field. 

There  is  today  no  void  In  consumer  credit 


'Title  I  (Truth  in  Lending  Act)  requires 
disclosure  of  the  terms  of  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  and  regxilates  credit  advertising; 
Title  II  makes  extortionate  extensions  of 
credit  Illegal;  Title  HI  regulates  garnishment; 
Title  IV  establishes  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance;  and  Title  V  con- 
tains general  provisions. 


laws  In  the  states,  but  rather  there  are  many 
laws  In  each  state  regulating  consumer  credit. 
Many  of  these  require  disclosure  of  the  terms 
of  the  transaction,  and  the  disclosures  re- 
quired by  them  are  different  from  the  dis- 
closures required  by  the  new  federal  act.  As 
a  consequence,  each  of  these  state  laws 
must  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  Federal 
Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

This  article  will  point  out  the  highlights 
of  the  federal  law  and  its  effect  on  existing 
state  law.  The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code,  which  was  drafted  and  promulgated 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  was  approved 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  last  August, 
is  recommended  as  a  vehicle  for  remedying 
some  of  the  substantive  shortcomings  of 
existing  state  law.  At  the  same  time  the  code 
will  solve  the  problems  brought  about  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  and  preserve  the  realm  of  consumer  credit 
regulation  for  the  states. 

WHAT  THE  FEDERAL  TRUTH-IN-LENDINC  ACT 
DOES 

The  Federal  Truth  in  Lending  Act  requires 
dlscloeure  of  the  terms  of  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  and  regulates  advertising.  Con- 
sumer credit  Includes  all  credit  extended  to 
an  individual  for  personal,  family,  house- 
hold or  agricultural  purp>ose6.  Although 
treating  them  slightly  differently,  the  act 
covers  loan  credit  and  credit  extended  by 
sellers,  real  estate  credit  and  chattel  credit, 
retail  revolving  credit,  and  bank  and  other 
credit  card  arrangements.  Virtually  everyone 
who  extends  consumer  credit  is  subject  to 
the  disclosure  requirements,  although  gov- 
ernmental bodies  are  exempt  from  the  penal- 
ties contained  in  the  act. 

Basically,  in  a  credit  sale  of  a  chattel  the 
seller  Is  required  to  set  forth:  (1)  the  cash 
price;  (2)  the  down  payment  Itemized  as  to 
cash  and  trade-In;  (3)  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  cash  price;  (4)  other  charges  that  may 
be  Included  in  the  cash  price  and  are  not 
part  of  the  finance  charge,  such  as  official 
fees,  taxes  Imposed  on  the  customer,  etc.;  (5) 
the  unpaid  balance;  (6)  any  prepaid  finance 
charge  or  required  deposit  balances:  (7)  the 
amount  financed;  (8)  the  total  finance 
charge;  (9)  the  time  sale  price;  (10)  the 
time  balance:  and  (11)  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  of  finance  charge.  In  addition,  bal- 
loon final  payments.  If  any,  must  be  dis- 
closed, default  or  delinquency  charges  pay- 
able in  the  event  of  late  payment  must  be 
disclosed,  a  description  of  any  security  in- 
terest held  or  acquired  by  the  seller  must  be 
given  and  a  description  of  any  penalty 
charges  for  prepayment  and  the  method  of 
computing  the  prepayment  rebate  must  be 
disclosed.  The  dollar  amount  of  the  finance 
charge  Is  not  required  to  be  disclosed  If  the 
credit  Is  secured  by  an  Interest  In  a  dwelling. 

Similar  disclosure  is  required  In  the  case 
of  loans  and,  under  somewhat  different  me- 
chanical requirements.  In  the  case  of  revolv- 
ing sale  and  loan  accounts. 

The  percentage  rate  disclosed  must  be  com- 
puted according  to  what  is  known  as  the 
actuarial  method.  This  is  the  method  tradi- 
tionally employed  in  first  mortgage  real  estate 
financing,  in  which  payments  are  applied 
flrst  to  accrued  Interest  and  then  to  the  re- 
duction of  principal.  Although  common  In 
real  estate  transactions,  the  annual  actuarial 
rate  represents  a  departure  from  existing 
practice  in  most  chattel  financing,  In  which 
per  cent  per  month,  add-on,  discount  or  the 
like  has  been  used. 

The  finance  charge,  which  must  be  dis- 
closed as  a  rate  and  In  most  cases  as  a  dollar 
amount,  of  course.  Includes  interest  in  the 
case  of  a  loan  and  the  time  price  differential 
in  the  case  of  a  sale.  In  addition,  the  finance 
charge  Includes  fees  and  cliarges  sometimes 
thought  to  be  distinct  from  interest  and 
time  price  differential,  e.g.,  points,  loan  fees, 
finder's  fees,  carrying  charges,  and  credit  In- 
vestigation fees  are  all  within  the  finance 
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charge.  Charges  for  credit  life,  health  and 
accident  Insurance  may  be  excluded  from  the 
finance  charge  only  if  (1)  the  Insurance  Is 
not  a  factor  In  the  granting  of  the  credit  and 
the  debtor  Is  so  told  and  (2)  the  debtor  gives 
affirmative  written  Indication  of  his  desire 
to  have  the  insurance  after  the  cost  of  it 
has  been  disclosed  to  him.  Casualty  and  lia- 
bility Insurance  may  be  excluded  from  the 
finance  charge  only  If  the  debtor  is  told  in 
writing  the  cost  of  the  Insurance  and  that 
he  may  choose  the  agent  through  which  the 
insurance  Is  to  be  obtained. 

The  Items  that  may  be  excluded  from  the 
finance  charge  are  very  limited.  Certain  in- 
surance charges  as  explained  above,  official 
fees,  taxes  imposed  upon  the  customer,  and 
license,  certificate  of  title  and  registration 
fees  may  be  excluded.  Other  charges  "not  for 
credit"  may  be  excluded  If  approval  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  obtained.  In  the 
case  of  credit  secured  by  real  property,  fees 
for  title  examination  or  Insurance,  prepara- 
tion of  a  deed,  escrows,  notaries,  appraisals 
and  credit  reports  may  be  excluded  from  the 
finance  charge  if  they  are  bona  fide  and  rea- 
sonable In  amount. 

The  disclosure  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  are  designed  to  facili- 
tate comparing  the  costs  of  alternative  credit 
sources.  The  theory  of  the  disclosure  require- 
ments Is  that  the  buyer  or  borrower  will  be 
able  to  shop  for  credit  Just  as  he  shops  for 
other  commodities.  The  dollar  cost  of  having 
goods  or  money  Immediately  rather  than 
waiting  will  be  clear  to  him.  The  require- 
ment that  all  creditors  state  a  rate  In  the 
same  manner  (in  terms  of  an  annual  per- 
centage) will  permit  the  consumer  to  make 
meaningful  comparisons,  choose  between  al- 
ternative sources  of  credit  and  get  the  best 
deal.  Looking  at  the  dollar  cost  and  the  rate, 
the  consumer  might  decide  to  use  savings 
rather  than  to  incur  new  debt. 

COEXISTENCE   WITH    STATE   CREDIT   LAWS 

The  Federal  Truth  in  Lending  Act  has  two 
sections  directly  relevant  to  its  effect  on 
state  disclosure  laws.  Section  111(a)  pro- 
vides that  the  act  does  not  "annul,  alter,  or 
affect,  or  exempt  any  creditor  from  comply- 
ing with,  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to 
the  dtsclosvire  of  Information  in  connection 
with  credit  transactions,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  or  regulations  there- 
under, and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
Inconsistency". 

Whether  a  particular  state  disclosure  re- 
quirement is  "inconsistent"  with  the  federal 
requirement,  within  the  mesmlng  of  Section 
111(a),  Is  extremely  difficult  to  determine. 
Although  most  state  credit  laws  require  that 
the  Interest,  time  price  differential  or  credit 
service  charge  be  disclosed,  few,  if  any,  define 
it  in  the  encompassing  way  that  the  federal 
law  does.  Hence,  one  could  come  up  with  a 
different  dollar  amount  of  finance  charge 
under  the  federal  law  from  that  under  the 
state  statute.  A  few  states  have  enacted  an- 
nual percentage  rate  disclosure  laws  that  re- 
quire a  different  mathematical  formula  for 
computing  the  rate.  Hence,  one  gets  a  dif- 
ferent rate  under  each  law.  Some  state  laws  go 
beyond  the  federal  disclosure  requirements, 
for  Instance,  to  require  that  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  be  disclosed  In 
some  or  all  transactions  secured  by  real  estate. 
Would  this  be  Inconsistent? 

Looked  at  one  by  one,  these  problems  ap- 
p>ear  simpler  than  they  may  be.  State  dis- 
closure laws  also  have  a  scheme,  and  that 
scheme  may  be  broader  or  narrower,  better  or 
worse  than  the  disclosure  scheme  of  the  fed- 
eral law.  Nevertheless,  It  is  a  scheme.  Selec- 
tively extracting  one  element  or  another  from 
a  state  disclosure  law  throws  the  state 
scheme  out  of  queue  and  frustrates  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  state  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  wholesale  elimination 
of  state  disclosure  provisions  may  not  be  the 
solution,   since   under  Section   111(a)    they 


are    affected    "only    to    the    extent    of    the 
inconsistency". 

Clearly,  the  existing  situation — with  both 
state  credit  disclosure  laws  and  the  Federal 
Truth  In  Lending  Act — Is  unsatisfactory. 
Under  the  "inconsistency"  test  of  Section 
111  (a),  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  a 
creditor's  having  to  disclose  under  two  laws, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  this  being 
clarified  substantially  by  cases  in  the  near 
future.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  may  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  situation  by  regulation. 
but  the  extent  to  which  It  can  be  done  by 
regulation  Is  doubtful.  Both  the  creditor  and 
debtor  are  disadvantaged.  The  creditor  Is 
burdened  with  complying  with  two  laws  re- 
quiring similar  but  divergent  disclosures,  and 
the  debtor  is  confused. 

The  other  section  dealing  with  the  Inter- 
relationship of  state  and  federal  law.  Section 
123,  gives  the  states  an  opportunity  to  solve 
the  double  disclosure  problem  and  keep  Juris- 
diction In  this  area.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Is  directed  to  exempt  from  the  disclo- 
sure requirements  of  the  federal  act  "any 
class  of  credit  transactions  within  any  State 
if  it  determines  that  under  the  law  of  that 
State  that  class  of  transactions  is  subject  to 
requirements  substantially  similar  to  those 
Imposed  by  |the  federal  act],  and  that  there 
is  adequate  provision  for  enforcement." 

Few  If  any  existing  state  laws  are  adequate 
to  support  an  exemption  ruling  under  this 
statute.  Certainly,  the  common  small  loan  or 
Installment  Eales  laws  are  not. 

UNIFORM  CONSUMERS  CREDIT  CODE'S  PROVISIONS 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  is  de- 
signed and  intended  to  have  disclosure  re- 
quirements which  meet  the  "substantially 
similar"  test  of  Section  123  of  the  Federal 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  so  that  any  state  en- 
acting the  code  will  be  exempt  from  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  federal  law  as  to 
the  transaw:tions  covered  by  the  code.  Since 
the  code  requires  substantially  similar  or 
more  stringent  disclosure,  all  of  the  con- 
sumer protection  aspects  of  disclosure  con- 
tained in  the  federal  law  are  embodied  In  It 
as  well.  Therefore,  the  major  difference  be- 
tween being  under  the  federal  act  or  the 
code,  so  far  as  disclosure  goes,  is  that  the 
administrator  will  be  a  state  official  rather 
than  one  of  the  nine  federal  agencies  that 
will  administer  the  Federal  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act. 

The  code  addresses  the  hodge-podge  of 
laws  regulating  consumer  credit  In  each  state 
today  and  replaces  them  with  one  compre- 
hensive code.  It  supplants  existing  usury 
laws  and  the  multitude  of  exceptions  to 
them  that  has  been  created  by  the  courts 
and  legislatures — small  loans  laws.  Install- 
ment loan  laws,  industrial  loan  laws,  install- 
ment sales  laws,  insurance  premium  financ- 
ing laws,  etc.  Generally,  these  existing  laws 
are  limited  to  consumer  transactions,  but 
occasionally  they  have  broader  application. 
Not  infrequently  they  provide  different  ceil- 
ings on  rates  that  can  be  charged  and  express 
the  rate  ceilings  differently  (add-on.  dis- 
count, per  cent  per  month,  etc. ) .  Often  these 
laws  treat  substantially  similar  aspects  of 
different  credit  transactions  differently,  al- 
though no  reason  for  the  difference  In  treat- 
ment exists. 

While  the  Federal  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act,  which  Includes  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  as  Title  I,  does  not  purport  to  be 
a  comprehensive  consumer  credit  law,  the 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  is.  It  restruc- 
tures aU  laws  limiting  maximum  charges  on 
the  cost  of  money  or  credit,  regulates  the 
substance  of  consumer  credit  transactions 
and  brings  substantially  aU  consumer  credit 
under  one  comprehensive  code.  In  the  area 
of  maximum  charges  and  rate  ceilings,  it 
imposes  a  single  and  standard  set  of  maxi- 
mum charges  on  substantially  all  types  of 
consumer  credit  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
extortionate  charges,  frees  substantially  all 
types  of  business  credit  from  any  maximum 


charge  or  rate  celling.  It  puts  all  creditors 
extending  consumer  credit  on  a  substantially 
equal  looting  so  far  as  maximum  charges 
and  control  of  practices  are  concerned.  It 
stimulates  competition  by  eliminating  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  entry  Into  the  credit  grant- 
ing business  and  by  requiring  disclosure  of 
the  cost  of  credit.  While  the  code  sets  max- 
imum ceilings  on  rates  that  may  be  charged 
In  consumer  transactions,  it  relies  on  com- 
petition to  fix  actual  effective  rates.  It  re- 
stricts certain  practices  of  creditors  that  have 
been  shown  to  be  particularly  subject  to 
abuse,  and  it  has  broad  provisions  to  elim- 
inate unconscionable  conduct. 

TO  WHAT  TRANSACTIONS  DOES  THE  CODE  APPLY? 

Generally,  the  code  applies  to  consumer 
credit  transactions  and  excludes  business 
transactions.  The  basic  test  is  the  kind  of 
debtor  involved.  If  the  debtor  is  an  individ- 
ual, some  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  code 
apply.  If  the  debtor  is  an  organization  (a 
corporation,  partnership,  trust,  governmental 
body  or  the  like),  with  one  minor  exception, 
regulatory  and  maximum  rate  provisions  of 
the  code  do  not  apply.  The  nonappUcatlon  of 
the  code  to  organizations  eliminates  the 
major  portion  of  all  business  credit  from  reg- 
ulatory coverage. 

If  an  individual  debtor  (sometimes  called  a 
sole  proprietor)  seeks  not  In  excess  of  $25,000 
of  credit  lor  a  business  purpose,  the  trans- 
action win  be  covered  only  by  the  provisions 
of  the  code  relating  to  maximimi  rates  and 
charges  that  can  be  made.  In  other  words, 
the  sole  proprietor  of  a  corner  grocery  la  given 
maximum  rate  protection  under  the  code  in 
transactions  up  to  825,000,  but  otherwise  the 
transaction  is  not  covered  by  the  code. 

The  major  concern  of  the  code  is  with  con- 
sumer credit,  and  except  for  the  provisions 
on  rates  and  maximum  charges  having  limit- 
ed applicability  to  nonconsumer  transactions, 
all  of  the  code's  provisions  apply  only  to  con- 
svuner  credit.  Consumer  credit  Includes  and 
is  limited  to  credit  extended  for  the  personal, 
family,  household  or  agrictUtural  purpose  of 
the  debtor. 

Credit  extended  for  agricultural  purposes 
Is  included  In  consumer  credit,  but  it  is  ex- 
cluded from  a  nvmiber  of  the  substantive  pro- 
visions found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  particu- 
lar characteristics  of  farm  financing.  Of 
course.  If  the  debtor  is  not  an  indlvldxial, 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  code  do  not 
apply. 

Credit  sales  of  homes  and  home  mortgages 
entered  into  for  a  consumer  purpose  are 
covered  by  the  maximum  rate  and  charge 
limitations  as  well  as  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  code.  Transactions  in  which  the 
rate  of  credit  service  or  loan  finance  charge 
exceeds  10  per  cent,  calculated  as  prescribed 
in  the  code,  are  subject  to  all  of  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  code. 

HELPING    THE    CONSUMER    DEAL    WITH    THE 
CREDITOB 

The  code  takes  three  basic  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  better  enabling  the  consumer 
to  deal  with  the  professional  creditor.  First, 
it  requires  full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit 
to  the  consumer  prior  to  or  at  the  time  the 
transaction  is  entered  Into.  Second,  It  makes 
iUegal  or  severely  limits  certain  specific  prac- 
tices of  creditors  that  have  been  shown  to 
be  subject  to  abuse.  Finally,  It  has  broad  pro- 
visions for  attacking  and  eliminating  uncon- 
scionable conduct. 

The  first  approach  is  the  requirement  of 
complete  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  the  credit 
transaction,  Including  disclosure  of  the  cost 
to  the  debtor  both  in  dollar  amounts  and  In 
terms  of  an  annual  percentage  rate.  The  dis- 
closure provisions  are  substantially  identical 
to  the  federal  law's  provisions  discussed 
above. 

The  second  approach  Is  to  prohibit  or 
greatly  limit  certain  kinds  of  agreements  and 
practices.  In  deciding  what  practices  to  pro- 
hibit or  limit,  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
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State  Laws  recognised  that  unless  there  were 
very  real  and  corresponding  benefits  to  the 
consumer,  restrlctltins  on  the  rights  of  cred- 
itors could.  In  fact  hurt  consumers  because 
the  restrictions  mli^t  result  In  higher  costs 
and  consequently  higher  rat«8  throughout 
the  consumer  credJjt  market.  With  this  proc- 
ess of  evaluating  a^  balancing  In  mind,  the 
commissioners  sought  only  to  restrict  rights 
and  practices  In  ^hlch  evidence  of  serious 
abuse  of  consumers!  was  strong. 

Among  the  sptec^flc  restrictions  the  code 
Imposes  Is  the  prohibition  of  negotiable 
promissory  notes  in  sales  credit  transactions. 
Closely  related  to  tf  Is  is  the  treatment  of  tbe 
buyer's  waiving  as  to  an  assignee  of  the  con- 
sumer's contract  any  defenses  be  might  have 
against  the  seller.  The  code  oSers  alternative 
sections,  either  of  Which  might  be  enacted. 
The  first  prohibits  and  renders  noneffective 
the  buyer's  waivln^^  of  his  defenses.  The  sec- 
ond requires  the  bluyer  promptly  to  inform 
the  assignee  of  any  defenses  that  arise  within 
three  months  of  the  notice  of  assignment, 
and  If  he  falls  to  do  so,  the  assignee  Is  freed 
from  defenses  arlsinig  during  the  tiiree-month 
period.  Under  the  present  law  of  most  states, 
once  the  contract  ls|  assigned,  the  buyer  must 
pay  the 'finance  coilipany  and  try  to  seek  his 
"■  Her.  The   theory  of   the 

hat  the  financing  insti- 
tution is  In  a  better]  poelUon  to  guard  against 
the  seller's  pu&hlngj  shoddy  and  substandard 
Is  tlie  buyer,  who  very 
gle  isolated  transaction 


goods  or  services  t 
likely  has  only  a  s: 
with  the  seller 

Another  practice  the  code  prohibits  in  sales 
credit  transactions  [is  the  seeldng  of  a  defl- 
ciency  Judgment  a^ter  goods  have  been  re- 
glnal  cash  price  of  the 
$1,000.  In  effect,  when 
tlian  91,000.  the  code 
editor  must  either  elect 
t  or  repo^eae  the  goods; 
The  theory  of  this  sec- 
actions  in  which  the 
1,000,  the  right  to  seek  a 
isslon  is  worth  little 
tor,  but  it  can  be  used 
;crupulous  creditor, 
tes  In  sales  credit  the 
s  taking  a  security  in- 
.1  of  furniture  to  secure 
rice  of  a  single  refrigera- 
tor or  television  set]  Although  the  code  does 
permit  taking  a  security  interest  Ln  more  than 
the  goods  sold  when!  debts  arising  from  other 
sales  are  consolidated.  It  requires  payments 
at  the  goods  are  freed 
rest  on  a  flrst-in,  first- 


possessed  U  the 
goods  was  less  thai 
the  cash  price  is  1^ 
provides  that  the 
to  sue  on  the  contra 
he  m.ay  not  do  bot 
tion  IS  that  in 
cash  price  is  under  i 
deficiency  after  ref 
to  the  legitimate 
abusively  by  the 

The  code  el 
practice  of  the  sell^ 
terest  in  a  house  Iv 
the  payment  of  the  ; 


to  be  allocated  so 
from  the  security 
out  basis. 

The  code  regulates 
mittlng  the  debtor 
on  the  original  te: 
prise  that  might  t 


galloon  paj-ments  by  per- 
to  refinance  the  balloon 
thus  avoiding  a  sur- 
rce  the  debtor  Into  de- 
fault. It  also  prohibits  Irrevocable  assign- 
ments of  earnings,  garnishment  proceedings 
prior  to  Judgment,!  and  authorizations  to 
third  persons  to  confess  Judgment  in  con- 
sumer credit  transactions.  It  sets  limits  on 
charges  which  can  b^  made  on  default,  attor- 
ney's fees  which  carl  be  collected  from  debt- 
ors, and  the  amount;  of  a  debtor's  earnings 
subject  to  garnlshmtnt.  It  limits  small  loans 
to  twenty-five  minths.  or  thirty-seven 
months  when  the  anfiual  rate  of  loan  finance 
charge  exceeds  10  der  cent.  It  gives  buyers 
three  days  to  cancel  home  solicitation  sales 
and  prohibits  referril  sales.  It  Includes  pro- 
visions on  credit  ll|e  Insurance  and  credit 
accident  and  health  insurance  similar  to 
those  now  in  force  In  states  that  effectively 
regulate  this  type  of  ^isvirance. 

The  third  approach  of  the  code  toward 
eliminating  harmful  practices  and  enabling 
consumers  to  deal  mpre  effectively  with  cred- 
itors Is  contained  In  the  provisions  that 
permit  courts  In  proceedings  commenced  by 
the  state  administrator  to  declare  any  agree- 
ment or  a  part  of  ari  ap^ement  unconscion- 
able and  unenforceable,  either  In  whole  or  In 


part.  The  court  Is  empowered  to  order  the 
enforcement  of  the  agreement  In  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  any  unconscionable  result.  Debt- 
ors themselves  and  the  administrator  may 
bring  proceedings  to  recover  excess  charges, 
the  administrator  himself  may  order  creditors 
to  cease  violating  the  code,  and  the  adminis- 
trator may  bring  court  proceedings  to  obtain 
injunctions  against  violations  of  the  code 
and  against  unconscionable  conduct.  Varying 
special  civil  and  criminal  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  different  kinds  of  violations. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  major  part  of 
overreaching  and  abuse  stems  from  a  rela- 
tively smaU  percentage  of  creditors.  In  total 
effect,  the  code  sets  standards  of  conduct  for 
all  creditors  participating  In  consumer  credit 
and  provides  strong  and  effective  remedies 
against  creditors'  committing  serious  abuses 
without  impairing  the  rights  of  legitimate 
creditors  and  without  seriously  arising  the 
general  cost  of  credit  to  consumers. 

RATE    PROVISIONS    FAVOR    PRINCIPLE    OF 
COMPETITION 

The  rates  in  the  code  are  based  on  the 
underlying  principle  that  legislation  should 
not  attempt  to  fix  rates  In  the  sense  that 
public  utility  commissions  fix  rates  for  public 
utilities,  but  rather  that  the  economic  forces 
of  free  enterprise  and  supply  and  demand 
should  set  rates  through  Improved  compe- 
tition within  maximum  ceilings  prescribed 
for  consumer  credit.  In  consumer  credit, 
ceilings  are  Imposed  In  part  because  they 
have  been  used  frequently  in  the  past  and 
In  part  because  consumers  generally  are  con- 
sidered not  to  have  equal  bargaining  power 
with  creditors.  On  the  other  hand,  with  two 
narrow  exceptions,  no  celllni;s  are  Imposed 
for  business  credit,  and  any  residual  ceilings 
still  applicable  to  business  credit  under  gen- 
eral Ufiuary  statutes  are  removed. 

In  deciding  what  the  rate  maximums 
should  be,  the  commlsaloners  took  Into  ac- 
coimt  that  raising  or  lowering  maxlmiun 
rates  has  the  Inevitable  effect  of  Increasing  or 
decreasing  the  size  of  the  consumer  credit 
market.  High  maximums  permit  more  per- 
sons to  obtain  credit  from  legitimate  sources: 
low  maximums  decrease  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  may  obtain  credit.  The  maximum 
ceilings  provided  in  the  code  are  designed 
to  permit  most  credit-worthy  consumers  to 
have  access  to  the  consumer  credit  market. 

The  basic  maximum  rate  In  the  code  is  18 
per  cent  per  annum.  There  are  higher  gradu- 
ated rates  where  the  amount  of  the  credit 
is  small.  Thirty-six  per  cent  per  i^nniiTn  la 
permitted  on  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance up  to  $300.  21  percent  on  the  amount 
from  8300  to  $1,000  and  15  per  cent  on  the 
amount  over  $1,000.  with  the  composite  ac- 
tual rate  under  these  graduated  rates  leveling 
off  at  18  percent.  In  order  to  charge  rates 
m  excess  of  18  per  cent,  a  lender  (but  not  a 
seller)  must  either  be  licensed  or  a  super- 
vised financial  organization,  e.g.,  a  bank, 
credit  union  or  the  like. 

On  revolving  charge  accounts  In  sale  credit, 
the  maximum  permitted  rate  is  2  per  cent 
per  month  (24  per  cent  per  year)  on  the 
amount  outstanding  up  to  $600.  and  1 V4  per 
cent  per  month  (18  per  cent  per  year)  on 
the  amount  In  excess  of  $500. 

LICENSING.  FEES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
PROVISIONS 

Each  creditor  who  is  regularly  In  the  busi- 
ness of  granting  consumer  credit  Is  required 
to  notify  the  state  administrator  that  he  Is 
so  engaged.  In  addition,  he  Is  required  to 
pay  an  annual  fee  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
consumer  credit  obligations  owed  to  him. 
This  fee  is  designed  to  defray  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  administering  the  act. 

In  order  to  make  loans  at  rates  in  excess  of 
18  per  cent,  a  lender  must  first  obtain  a 
license  from  the  administrator.  The  adminis- 
trator is  directed  to  Investigate  the  applicant 
and  grant  the  license  only  if  he  finds  that  the 
financial  responsibility,  character  and  fitness 


of  the  applicant  are  such  as  to  warrant  belief 
that  the  business  will  be  conducted  fairly. 

Banks  and  other  institutions  supervised 
by  other  governmental  agencies  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  licensing  requirement. 

The  administrator  has  broad  powers  to 
Investigate,  issue  orders  and  go  to  court  to 
obtain  compliance  by  creditors  v^th  the  act. 
His  actions,  however,  are  subject  to  notice, 
fair  hearing  and  other  due  process  require- 
ments. Among  his  other  powers,  the  admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  seek  an  Injunction 
against  unconscionable  agreements  or  con- 
duct. 

EFFECT   OF  CODE   ON    POWERS   OF   OROANTZATION8 

The  code  prescribes  maximum  charges  for 
all  sredltors  extending  consumer  credit  and 
displaces  existing  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  creditors  based  on  maximum  charges. 

In  the  case  of  sellers  of  goods  or  services, 
small  loan  companies,  licensed  lenders,  con- 
sumer and  sales  finance  companies,  indus- 
trial banks  and  loan  companies  and  com- 
merlcal  banks  and  trust  companies,  the  code 
displaces  existing  limitations  on  their  powers 
based  solely  on  amount  or  duration  of  credit. 

Except  as  to  maximum  charges,  the  code 
does  not  displace  limitations  on  powers  of 
credit  unions,  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  or  other  thrift  Institutions. 
Except  as  to  maximum  charges,  the  code  does 
not  displace  limitations  on  powers  either  of 
commercial  banks  or  thrift  Institutions  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  a  loan  to  a  single 
borrower,  the  ratio  of  a  loan  to  the  value  of 
collateral,  the  duration  of  a  loan  secured 
by  an  Interest  in  land  or  other  similar  re- 
strictions designed  to  protect  deposits. 

HOW    THE    CODE    FTTS   WITH    THE   UNIFORM 
COMMERCIAL    CODE 

The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  provides 
that  the  rules  it  sets  forth  are  subject  to 
regulatory  legislation,  particularly  In  con- 
sumer transactions.  Thus,  the  Consumer 
Credit  Code  will  supplement  the  Commercial 
Code.  The  Commercial  Code  sets  the  back- 
ground, and  Its  rules  will  continue  to  apply 
to  consumer  transactions,  except  where  the 
Consumer  Credit  Code  provides  different 
rules  for  consumer  credit  transactions. 

CODE    OFFERS    SOLUTION    TO    STATE-FEDERAL 
PUZZLE 

Next  July  1  creditors  will  be  complying 
with  the  disclosure  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Truth  in  Lending  Act.  If  state  legisla- 
tures do  nothing,  creditors  and  consumers 
may  be  faced  with  the  perplexing  and  diver- 
gent provisions  of  two  disclosure  laws,  one 
state  and  one  federal.  The  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  Is  designed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  divergent  state  and  federal  dis- 
closure laws.  By  requiring  disclosure  sub- 
stantially similar  to  or  more  stringent  than 
the  federal  law.  It  Is  intended  to  secure  for 
any  state  enacting  it  exemption  from  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  federal  act. 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  goes 
far  beyond  disclosure.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
and  well-balanced  consvimer  protection  law. 
It  offers  substantial  safeguards  to  consumers 
through  its  provisions  regulating  practices 
and  agreements  and  its  provisions  on  admin- 
istration and  unconscionablllty.  The  disclo- 
sure provisions  and  the  elimination  of  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  entry  into  the  credit  grant- 
ing business  will  stimulate  competition.  The 
code  frees  substantially  all  business  credit 
from  archaic  xisury  laws  and  sets  rate  ceil- 
ings for  consumer  credit  under  which  cred- 
itors can  compete  for  the  consumers' 
business. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  HEARING 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  crew  of 
the  Pueblo  has  been  In  the  minds  and 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  the  American 
people  for  the  last  year. 

An    editorial    entitled    "The    Pueblo 
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Hearing,"  published  in  the  January  27, 
1969,  issue  of  the  Birmingham  News, 
raises  some  of  the  questions  and  suggests 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  are  in  the 
mind  of  the  American  people  with  regard 
to  Commander  Bucher  and  the  crew  of 
the  Pueblo- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Pueblo"  Hearing 
The  ordeal  Cmdr.  Lloyd  Bucher  is  under- 
going at  San  Diego  must  be  in  some  respects 
even  more  trying  than  the  one  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Pueblo  crew  under- 
went during  11  months  of  North  Korean  im- 
prisonment and  torture. 

Then  his  tormentors  were  the  enemy.  Now 
he  faces  the  torment  of  doubt.  Not  only  the 
naval  ofBcers  conducting  the  inquiry  and  his 
fellow  countrymen,  but  Cmdr.  Bucher  him- 
self, we  are  certain,  have  asked  themselves 
over  and  over  whether  the  Pueblo's  skipper 
carried  out  his  command  properly.  They  have 
asked  themselves  what  he  might  have  done 
differently — and,  those  who  are  honest,  have 
asked  what  they  might  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances. 

We  daresay  neither  the  commander  nor  his 
countrjrmen  have  come  up  with  totally  sat- 
isfactory answers. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  human  reaction 
of  Americans  to  Cmdr.  Bucher's  testimony. 
It  is  equally  divided  between  great  sympathy 
for  the  captain  and  his  men,  and  seething 
outrage  at  their  treatment  by  the  animals 
who  held  them  captive. 

But  equally  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  Americans  are  deeply  disturbed  by  many 
aspects  of  this  whole  affair. 

The  actions  and  decisions  of  Cmdr.  Bucher 
are  Immediately  at  Issue  In  the  San  Diego 
inquiry.  But  the  questions  raised  go  far 
beyond  him.  They  reach  to  the  highest  levels 
of  government  and  of  military  command. 

Why  was  the  Pueblo  not  equipped  with 
devices  to  destroy  secret,  sensitive  material — 
or.  If  that  failed,  to  scuttle  the  ship  as  a  last 
resort  before  an  enemy  could  board  and  cap- 
ture her? 

Why  was  no  provision  made  for  air  or  sea 
protection  for  the  ship  In  the  event  It  en- 
countered hostile  action?  Certainly  no  one 
could  have  been  completely  surprised  when 
the  North  Koreans  made  their  bold  gamble. 
They  had  been  more  and  more  aggressive  In 
the  preceding  months,  stepping  up  their 
Incursions  into  South  Korea  (even  including 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  its  president)  and 
engaging  In  other  provocations. 

Neither  can  It  be  said  that  there  was  no 
precedent.  The  communications  ship  Liberty, 
engaged  in  a  similar  mission  off  the  coast 
of  Africa  during  the  Six  Day  War  in  June, 
1967,  was  attacked  and  heavily  damaged  by 
Israeli  Jets.  It,  too,  got  no  assistance,  al- 
though U.S.  carrier-based  Interceptors  were 
only  minutes  away. 

Although  the  Israelis  apologized  that  the 
attack  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  and 
although  the  Liberty  eventually  made  port 
safely,  the  lesson  should  have  been  clear  that 
no  ship  engaged  In  Intelligence  operations  in 
sensitive  areas  can  be  assumed  to  be  safe 
from  potential  danger.  Apparently  that  never 
occurred  to  the  Navy  when  the  Pueblo  em- 
barked on  Its  mission  off  the  coast  of  North 
Korea. 

Questions  remain  to  be  answered  In  the 
case  of  Cmdr.  Bucher.  They  are  agonizing 
questions,  and  answers  will  not  come  easily 
or  unanimously. 

But  let  the  Navy  be  on  notice  that  the 
American  public  Is  not  going  to  i>ermlt  use 
of  Capt.  Bucher  as  a  scapegoat  to  get  the 
blgher-ups  In  the  defense  establishment — 


military  and  civilian  alike — off  an  uncom- 
fortable hook. 

The  commander  has  Indicated  that  he  is 
prepared  to  state  his  case  and  accept  his 
country's  verdict  on  his  performance.  Let 
that  performance  be  Judged  fairly  and 
honestly. 

But  there  are  other  feet  which  must  be 
held  to  the  fire  before  this  case  is  closed.  Let 
their  owners,  too,  be  prepared  to  answer 
searching  questions. 


COMMUNIST  TERROR  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
American  press  has  focused  on  events 
like  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  and  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  President  Park,  of 
South  Korea,  by  a  group  of  North 
Korean  commandos,  it  has  said  very 
little  about  the  murderous  terror  prac- 
tices by  the  Communist  marauders  from 
the  north  against  the  South  Korean 
civilian  population. 

Atrocity  stories  are  always  unpleasant. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  full 
facts  be  made  available  to  the  American 
public  so  that  they  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  en- 
emy we  are  up  against. 

For  this  reason  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  an  article  and  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Korea  Herald  of  Sun- 
day, December  15,  1968.  The  article  de- 
scribes some  of  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated against  South  Korean  civilians  by 
terrorists  who  had  infiltrated  from  North 
Korea.  Among  other  things,  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  coldblooded  murder  of  a 
mother  and  three  yoimg  children,  aged 
10,  7,  and  4,  whom  the  Communists  con- 
sidered uncooperative.  After  compelling 
the  mother  to  cook  food  for  them,  the 
Communists  took  the  family  to  a  rubbish 
heap  and  brutally  murdered  them. 
When  the  oldest  child,  a  10-year-old  boy. 
said  that  he  did  not  like  Communists, 
they  tore  his  mouth  apart. 

The  paper  reproduces  a  photograph 
of  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  South 
Korean  mother  and  her  three  children. 
The  incredible  savagery  which  the 
North  Korean  Commxmlsts  have  prac- 
ticed against  South  Korean  civilians 
and  prisoners  was  recently  attested  to 
by  Comdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  naval  court  of  inquiry. 
Commander  Bucher  told  the  court  that, 
in  their  efforts  to  break  his  resistance, 
his  North  Korean  captors  showed  him 
a  South  Korean  prisoner  who  was 
strapped  to  the  wall  after  having  been 
mercilessly  tortured.  Let  me  quote  one 
paragraph  from  Commander  Bucher's 
testimony: 

He  was  alive.  But  he  had  been  through 
a  terrible  ordeal.  He  had  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  arm  and  the  bone  was  sticking 
out.  He  had  completely  bitten  through  his 
lower  lip.  ...  It  was  hanging  down.  His 
right  eye  had  been  put  out.  His  head  was 
hanging  down  and  a  black  substance  from 
the  put-out  eye  was  dripping  down. 

The  barbarism  of  the  North  Koresm 
Communists  is  no  isolated  phenomenon. 
The  pattern,  indeed.  Is  identical  in  Viet- 
nam and  In  China  and  In  every  other 
country  where  the  Communists  have 
either  seized  power  or  sought  to  seize 
power.  This  is  something  which  we  must 


keep  in  mind  in  the  current  negotia- 
tions in  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Red  Atrocities 
Red  atrocities  are  assuming  more  and  more 
heinous  aspects  these  days.  It  was  something 
more  than  a  month  ago  that  a  big  group  of 
armed  north  Korean  Communist  intruders 
were  guilty  of  the  cold-blooded  killing  of 
innocent  villagers,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  at  Uljln.  At  first  it  was  estimated 
that  the  Red  infiltrators  numbered  30  or  so. 
Later  the  estimate  doubled  and  then  tripled. 
Thanks  to  timely  and  efficient  mopplng-up 
operations  by  the  military,  the  police  and 
the  Homeland  Reserve  Forces,  most  of  the 
Communist  bandits  have  been  shot  and  five 
have  been  captured  alive.  A  handful  of  flee- 
ing murderers  are  still  hiding  in  mountains, 
trying  to  grab  every  chance  to  murder  in- 
nocent villagers  Indiscriminately  in  their 
futile  attempts  to  sow  seeds  of  insectirlty 
among  the  people. 

Uljln  citizens  have  proved  brave  and  thor- 
oughly anti-Communist  by  tipping  off  the 
police  and  other  authorities  concerned  on 
the  Red  infiltration  at  the  right  times.  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  their  positive  and 
timely  cooperation  was  extended  in  very 
dangerous  circumstances.  Citizens  elsewhere 
have  proven  as  brave  and  as  antl-Commu- 
nlst.  Even  a  little  tot  risked  his  life  to  de- 
nounce Red  atrocities.  The  Red  Intruders 
tore  the  boy's  mouth  apart  when  they  heard 
him  pledge  his  loyalty  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  saying  he  would  In  no  circumstances 
be  cheated  by  the  Communists.  The  \'lllagers' 
resistance  cost  them  many  lives.  Close  to  a 
score  of  them  were  shot,  stoned  and  stabbed 
to  death  with  bayonets.  Only  last  Monday, 
a  band  of  escaping  Red  infiltrators  broke 
into  a  farm  house  near  Kangnung,  Kangwon- 
do,  and  killed  four  of  seven-member  family. 
The  56-year-old  mother  of  the  head  of  the 
family  was  lucky  enough  to  be  away  from 
home  on  a  visit. 

Since  the  abortive  Jan.  21  Communist 
commando  foray  into  Seoul,  our  counterln- 
flltratlon  posture  has  been  much  Improved. 
It  is  encouraging,  that  a  modern  helicopter 
unit  has  recently  been  activated  to  make  the 
antl-Communlst  mopplng-up  operations 
more  effective.  Helicopters  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  rounding  up  fieeing  Red 
agents  since  last  January.  It  is  with  this  fact 
in  mind  that  we  wholeheartedly  welcome 
the  birth  of  the  helicopter  unit. 

Equally  encouraging  to  learn  is  the  fact 
that  the  ROK-U.S.  Joint  defense  posture  Is  In 
far  better  shape  than  ever,  with  still  better 
prospects  for  the  months  and  years  to  come. 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  U.S.  military  assistance  has  been 
extended  to  our  armed  forces  since  the  visit 
last  April  by  presidential  envoy  Cyrus  Vance 
to  Korea  and  the  subsequent  summit  talks 
between  President  Chung  Hee  Park  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  U.S.  assist- 
ance, needless  to  say.  plays  a  decisive  part 
not  only  in  the  overall  national  defense 
against  the  north  Korean  Communists  but 
also  in  antlguerrllla  operations.  The  United 
States  never  once  failed  to  prove  itself  equal 
to  the  commitments  It  solemnly  made  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  military  partnership  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  will 
continue  to  improve  as  time  goes  on. 

Red   Maraitders  Slaughter   Tots 
A  group  of  north  Korean  armed  intruders 
tore  apart  the  mouth  of  a  10-year-old  boy 
when   he   said,   "I   don't   like   the   Commu- 
nists." 
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The  cold-bloodeq  Communists  then  killed 
with  rocks  and  bayonets  the  boy,  his  moth- 
er, younger  brother"  and  sister. 

The  murdered  w^re  Identified  as  Mrs.  Dae- 
hwa  Cbu.  33,  her  satis,  Sung-bok,  10,  Song-su, 
7,  and  daughter  Sulig-nyo,  4. 

The  Innocent  victims  were  about  to  go 
to  bed  when  about  five  north  Korean  armed 
marauders  broke  Into  their  house  in  Pyong- 
changgun,  Kangw^n-do,  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  9. 

Pointing  their  ilfles  at  the  forehead  of 
Mrs.  Chu,  the  Intruders  ordered  her  to  cook 
rice  for  them. 

When  Mrs.  Chu  replied  that  she  did  not 
have  rice  to  cook  they  told  her  to  cook 
com,  according  to  m  eyewitness  story  given 
by  Sung-won,  15,  the  eldest  son  of  Mrs. 
Chu.  The  eldest  so  i  was  also  stoned  but  es- 
caped death.  Mrs.  Chu's  husband  was  away 
from  home  when  Ms  family  was  massacred. 
After  the  Intruders  ate  com  cooked  by 
Mrs.  Chu,  the  Communists  then  began 
propagandizing  ab<iut  north  Korea.  At  this 
point,  Mrs.  Chu's  second  son  told  the  In- 
truders, "I  don't  lite  the  Communists." 

Then,  the  Comriunlsts  took  Mrs.  Chu's 
fvnlly  to  a  rubblah  heap  about  10m  from 
their  house  and  killed  them  with  rocks  and 
bayonets'. 

The  Communists  dumped  the  mutilated 
bodies  on  the  hea]i  and  made  away  with  a 
few  chickens  and  some  rice  and  com. 

This  was  one  of  :he  many  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  north  Korean  intruders  against 
Innocent  and  peaceful  villagers  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Korea. 

It  was  on  Nov.  i  that  a  large  group  of 
north  Korean  marauders,  estimated  at 
around  90,  landed  on  the  East  Coast  In 
Kangwon-do  to  sow  the  seeds  of  terror 
among  the  p>eople  3f  free  Korea  as  part  of 
north  Korea's  schsme  to  communlze  the 
whole  Korean  penln  sula  by  force. 

Thanks  to  tlmel /•  and  efficient  sweeping 
operations  by  the  n  llltary,  police  and  Home- 
land Reserve  Forces ,  most  of  the  Communist 
bandits  have  been  s  lot  and  several  have  been 
captured  alive. 

A  handful  of  fleeing  murderers  are  stUl 
hiding  in  mountaliis,  trying  to  grab  every 
chance  to  murder  Innocent  villagers  Indis- 
criminately In  ther  futile  attempt  to  set 
up  bases  for  guerrl  la  warfare. 

The  Infiltration  3f  about  90  North  Ko- 
rean armed  bandits  Into  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea was  the  second  ittempt  this  year  to  send 
large  groups  of  tl  oroughly  trained  North 
Korean  regular  anny  officers  for  dreadful 
missions  in  the  sout  tt. 

As  confessed  by  the  captured  North  Ko- 
rean Intruders,  tbiilr  goals  Included  such 
vicious  missions  at  assassination,  destruc- 
tion of  government  offices  and  other  Im- 
portant facilities,  i,nd  the  organization  of 
the  local  populace  to  work  for  them  once 
guerrilla  bases  had  been  set  up. 

All  of  these  are  la  clear  and  evident  vio- 
lation of  the  Armistice  Agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  Command. 

In  the  first  attempt  this  year,  a  command 
unit  of  31  men  in  January  came  across  the 
Demilitarized  Zon(  through  the  section 
guarded  by  the  Second  U.S.  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. 

The  group  managed  to  get  Into  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Seoul,  and  was  only  500m  from 
the  presidential  rejiidence  at  10  p.m.  Jan. 
21,  when  they  werf  intercepted  by  police. 
One  of  the  31,  Sin- jo  Kim.  was  captured 
during  the  ensuing  manhunt  by  combined 
forces  of  the  military  and  i>ollce.  Kim  told 
the  press  that  the  assassination  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  RepultUc  of  Korea  was  their 
prime  mission. 

The  two  cases  of  infiltration  of  groups  of 
regular  army  officers  trained  in  guerrlla  war- 
fare proved  that  tiie  northern  puppet  re- 
gime's policy  towaris  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea has  become  even  more  belligerent  than 
before. 
The    Communist    north    Korean    premier. 


Il-sung  Kim,  Is  deliberately  calculating  that 
such  a  series  of  maneuvers  his  regime  will 
upset  and  obstruct  the  political  stability 
and  economic  progress  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  will  apply  braking  pressure  on 
Korea  in  her  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by 
North  Korean  armed  Intruders  who  came 
ashore  on  the  East  Coast  of  Korea  on  Nov. 
2  will  be  described  here. 

VILLAGER  SLAIN 

On  Nov.  2,  an  estimated  30  armed  north 
Korean  Intruders,  who  entered  a  village  in 
Puk-myon,  Kyongsang  Pukto,  killed  a  visitor 
to  the  village  by  smashing  in  his  head  with 
stones  and  bayonettlag  him  in  the  chest,  ab- 
domen and  neck — at  five  different  points. 

The  savage  act  was  committed  In  the  pres- 
ence of  all  villagers  apparently  as  a  means  of 
threatening  them  into  supporting  the  Com- 
munist cause.  Immediately  after  the  murder, 
the  Communist  agents  forced  the  villagers, 
which  they  brought  together  in  a  house  at 
gun  point,  to  sign  up  for  membership  In  the 
Communist  Labor  Party. 

The  murdered  civilian.  Identified  as  Byong- 
du  Chon,  was  a  visitor  to  the  village.  During 
the  seven  hours  of  atrocities,  the  Infiltrators 
distributed  a  four-page  pamphlet  entitled 
the  "Revolutionary  Pledge"  and  ordered  the 
villagers  to  recite  It. 

They  also  distributed  counterfeit  100  won 
Bank  of  Korea  notes,  ordering  them  to  use 
the  money  in  places  far  from  the  village.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  distribution  of  the 
bogiis  money  was  apparently  aimed  not  only 
at  soliciting  cooperation  from  the  villagers 
but  also  at  disrupting  the  economic  order  In 
this  coxmtry. 

But  the  death-defying  villagers,  as  it  was 
discovered  later,  reported  the  barbarous  acts 
by  the  north  Koreans  to  a  nearby  police  box 
as  promptly  as  they  could.  The  report 
prompted  ROK  task  forces  to  stage  a  giant 
manhunt  for  the  escaping  marauders. 

The  villagers,  in  reporting  the  incident  to 
the  police,  used  a  secret  message,  written  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper.  They  delivered  the 
message  by  a  three-man  relay  to  the  police 
box  which  was  almost  10km  away.  In  so  do- 
ing, the  brave  villagers  had  to  hide  the  mes- 
sage in  their  socks  and  In  a  bundle  of  rice 
straw. 

MAILMAN 

In  their  attack  on  the  mountainous  vil- 
lage, the  Communist  marauders  took  a  mall- 
man  named  Tae-hl  Kang  away  with  them. 
Later  the  mailman  was  found  stabbed  to 
death  in  a  nearby  valley  on  Nov.  14. 

The  mutilated  body  of  the  39-year-old 
mailman  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  rocks. 
The  Communists  apparently  used  "bayonets 
and  stones"  in  killing  him,  said  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  discovered  the  body. 

Kang's  body  was  found  close  to  his  mall 
bag  and  cap.  But  the  bag,  supposed  to  con- 
tain 40  pieces  of  undelivered  mall,  was  empty. 
Investigators  presumed  that  the  Communist 
took  the  letters  away. 

The  scene  of  the  atrocity  was  about  100 
km  away  from  the  spot  where  another  civil- 
ian from  the  village  of  Pukmyon  was  mur- 
dered by  the  armed  agents. 

FARMEB 

Also  on  Nov.  14,  ROK  task  forces  sweep- 
ing the  eastern  coastal  mountains  stumbled 
upon  the  three  bodies  of  a  farmer  and  his 
family  in  the  operation  area  near  Samchok, 
Kangwon-do. 

The  dead  were  identified  as  Chan-sok 
Choe,  a  80-year-old  flre-farmer;  his  daughter- 
in-law  Myong-sul  Sim,  52;  and  his  grandson 
Dong-hak,  15. 

They  were  stabbed  and  beaten  with  stones 
by  a  band  of  escaping  Commimlst  north 
Korean  agents  who  were  intercepted  along 
the  East  Coast. 

The  bodies  were  found  near  their  home  In 
the  mountain  area. 


TWO   LITTLE  GIRLS 


A  group  of  some  20  Communist  agents 
broke  Into  an  isolated  farmer's  house  in 
Pyongchang-gun,  Dec.  20.  The  farmer  was 
Identified  as  Won-sik  Ko,  36. 

The  bandits  bayonetted  and  clubbed  to 
death  Ko's  family  of  six.  Ko,  who  was  away 
from  home,  at  the  time  escaped  the  massacre. 

Slaughtered  by  the  marauders  were  Ko's 
father  Yong-nln  Ko,  62,  mother  Hak-yo,  60, 
wife,  Ae-gl,  21;  daughters,  Sang-ok,  5,  and 
Sang-gum,  3. 

The  Communist  bandits  diunped  the 
bodies  of  two  daughters  into  a  nearby  ditch, 
stripping  them  of  clothes. 

FAMILY    MASSACRED 

Five  days  later,  on  Nov.  25  another  group 
of  seven  armed  Communist  agents  entered 
the  farm  house  of  Pong-tae  U,  26,  in  Yong- 
»t>l-gun,  killing  four  members  of  the  farm- 
er-family and  Injuring  two  others. 

The  bandits  strafed  with  their  submachine 
guns  U's  mother,  Mrs.  Ok-sun  U,  50,  his 
brother,  Sang-gyu,  14,  and  his  daughter, 
Yong-a,  3. 

The  Marauders  kicked  and  trampled  his 
wife  Pun-nam,  22,  and  a  baby  she  was  hold- 
ing In  her  arms,  critically  Injuring  them. 
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A     REMEMBRANCE     OF     FRANKLIN 
DELANO    ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  his- 
tory rushes  past  us,  we  are  often  too  in- 
volved in  daily  rigors  to  reflect  upon  the 
past.  Yet  It  is  that  past  that  shapes  our 
present  and  influences  our  future.  Yes- 
terday was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  was  born 
on  January  30,  1882,  and  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  rush  to  a  victory  he  was 
instrumental  in  shaping.  He  was  a  war 
casualty,  who,  after  triumphing  in  peace, 
sought  to  insure  that  peace  after  deadly 
conflict  at  last  ended. 

I  remember  vividly  the  state  of  our  Re- 
public when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
shot  a  thrill  of  hope  through  a  despair- 
ing nation.  Millions  were  hungry.  Tens 
of  millions  were  unemployed.  Those  palls 
of  smoke  over  America's  industrial  cities 
were  almost  completely  dissipated. 
Himger  stalked  our  American  land.  Fear 
stood  beside  the  head  of  every  house- 
hold. Want  was  an  ever-present  com- 
panion. Violence  then,  as  now,  reared  its 
head  as  an  increasingly  desperate  coun- 
try thrashed  about  for  solutions. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  provided 
them.  Men  went  to  work.  Experiments, 
not  all  successful,  were  tried.  Public 
works  projects  came  to  the  fore.  The 
land  revived.  Chimneys  smoked.  The  wolf 
was  driven  from  our  national  door. 
America  had  room  to  breathe  again. 

Unions  had  the  right  to  organize.  Men 
had  the  right  assured  them  to  go  on 
strike.  Social  security,  real  in  E^urope,  op- 
posed at  home,  became  tangible  Instead 
of  a  hoped-for  dream.  Unemployment  in- 
suitmce  and  a  hundred  other  reforms 
were  Institutionalized  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Compare  it  with  the  solution  evolved 
by  another  national  leader  in  another 
stricken  nation.  F.  D.  R.  built  for  peace 
while  Hitler  prepared  for  war.  F.  D.  R. 
led  toward  tomorrow  as  Hitler  looked  to 
yesterday.  P.  D.  R.  advanced  human  dig- 
nity as  Hitler  advocated  human  slavery. 

Memories  are  short  and  pain  fades 
under  the  mind's  desire  to  suppress  harsh 


times.  But  the  reforms  that  remade 
American  society  today  are  the  comer- 
stones  of  our  strength.  They  provided 
foundations  upon  which  we  have  built. 

When  I  studied  here  in  this  city  for 
a  law  degree,  I  had  the  opportunity  once 
to  go  to  the  White  House  as  an  em- 
ployee. There  for  a  moment  I  met  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  memory 
Is  as  green  in  my  mind  as  the  small  plot 
In  front  of  the  National  Archives  is  in 
spring. 

It  warms  my  heart  to  know  that  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  those  Americans 
he  loved  so  dearly  live  in  greater  dignity 
and  freedom  because  of  what  he  accom- 
plished. Small  men  have  sought  to  dimin- 
ish his  stature.  Their  failure  is  as  great 
as  their  motives  were  small.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  grows  in  America's 
memories  as  our  historical  perspective 
deepens.  He  is  remembered  and  revered. 
He  shall  never  be  forgotten  or  lessened 
in  the  esteem  of  those  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen who  love  his  memory  so  much. 


"ODE  TO  ALABAMA"— POEM  IN 
HONOR  OF  ALABAMA'S  SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL  YEAR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  State  of-Alabama's  Sesqulcenten- 
nial  Year,  and  a  great  many  special 
events  are  planned.  In  honor  of  the 
State,  the  Alabama  Sunday  magazine 
recently  published  a  poem  honoring  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  its  people.  The 
poem  was  written  by  my  friend,  J. 
Mitchell  Pilcher,  of  Montgomery.  Ala. 
The  poem  follows: 

Ode  to  Alabama 

When  Alabama  called  her  own. 
Were  our  staunch  patriots  dismayed? 

For  Freedom,  when  they  stood  as  one. 
Were  ever  nobler  ranks  arrayed? 

It  was  small  wonder  that  the  foe. 
Broken,  fell  back  before  her  might. 

Against  God's  will  what  storms  can  blow. 
What  tyrant's  power  can  conquer  right? 

Henceforth,  Alabamlans  inspire 
Nations  and  people  to  be  free — 

For  Freedom's  longing  is  the  fire. 
That  lights  our  land  with  Loyalty  I 


TV  STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON 
CRIME,  SURTAX,  AND  "PUEBLO" 
INQUIRY,  JANUARY  29.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  29,  1969.  I  made  state- 
ments for  television  regarding  the  Nixon 
administration  and  crime,  the  surtax, 
and  the  Pueblo  inquiry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  these  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nixon  Administration 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  read  the  mood 
of  the  people  correctly.  The  country  has  had 
enough  radical  social  programs  to  last  It  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  people  are  tired  of 
having  every  aspect  of  their  lives  directed 
from  Washington.  They  are  tired  of  paying 
more  and  more  taxes  and  seeing  more  and 
more  government  waste.  And  they  are  com- 
pletely fed  up  with  crime,  demonstrations, 
violence,  and  college  Insurrections.  It  is  time 


to  let  the  militant  types,  the  black  power 
revolutionaries,  and  the  hoodlums  and  punks 
know  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  away 
with  destroying  the  country.  I  think  Mr. 
Nixon  feels  about  the  same  way,  and  It  Is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  he  Intends 
to  crack  down  on  the  criminals.  And,  If  he 
does,  I  am  all  for  It,  because  that  Is  what 
I  have  been  advocating  for  a  long  time. 

Btrd  Favors  Dboppino  Surtax 
For  the  average  American  family  Inflation 
Is  of  growing  concern.  The  average  famUy  Is 
caught  In  a  squeeze  between  rising  prices, 
high  interest  rates,  high  federal,  state,  and 
local  taxes,  and  a  resultant  decrease  In  pur- 
chasing power.  The  10  percent  surtax,  which 
I  voted  against,  has  not  had  the  effect  it 
should  have  had  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  It  was  raising  taxes, 
has  continued  to  fund  huge  new  programs 
and  projects,  some  of  which  are  of  doubtful 
value.  The  new  administration  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  all  spending  programs, 
and  hopefully  It  will  recommend  reductions 
In  some  outlays.  I  think  some  reductions 
could  be  made  in  the  new  budget  and,  as  of 
now,  I  definitely  favor  dropping  the  10  per- 
cent surtax  this  year. 

The  "PtiEBLo"  Case 
The  Pueblo  Incident  was  a  sorry  chapter  In 
our  naval  history.  But  whatever  one  may 
think  of  Commander  Bucher's  surrender  of 
his  ship,  and  his  admission  of  spying,  one 
can  hardly  escape  the  feeling  that  higher 
echelons  in  the  Defense  Department  should 
have  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  what  happened.  Of  course,  all  the  facts 
are  not  in.  But  certainly  the  Pueblo  was 
lU-equlpped  to  defend  itself,  and  there  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  mission  It  was  on.  I  think 
that  the  commanding  officers  for  such  mis- 
sions In  the  future  should  be  carefully 
screened  and  briefed,  a  destruct  capability 
should  be  provided  for  sensitive  equipment, 
and  air  defense  should  be  In  close  communi- 
cation and  certainly  near  enough  to  render 
effective  assistance.  And,  moreover,  I  believe 
that  we  should  try  to  develop  an  intelligence- 
gathering  technology  which  would  render 
unnecessary  dangerous  naval  missions  of  this 
type.  ^^^^^^^^^^_ 

HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  pub- 
lished a  dramatic  and  generally  excel- 
lent report  entitled  'Hunger,  U.S.A."  At 
about  the  same  time.  CBS  sponsored  a 
television  documentary  which  focused 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  on  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  this  country.  An- 
other excellent  report  by  several  women's 
groups  on  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram made  a  further  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  food  problems  affect- 
ing our  schoolchildren. 

Investigations  in  Mississippi  and  hear- 
ings in  Washington  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee under  the  direction  of  former 
Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in- 
cluding the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  served  to  alert 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
Nation  to  the  seriousness  of  himger  prob- 
lems in  this  country. 

These  reports,  of  course,  were  not 
without  challenge  from  other  groups,  and 
a  series  of  countercharges  quickly  de- 
veloped. 

Given  this  situation,  I  submitted  a 
resolution  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Related  Human  Needs. 
That  committee  was  unanimously  au- 


thorized by  the  Senate  on  July  30,  and 
hearings  are  now  going  forward. 

In  the  course  of  my  preparation  for 
these  hearings,  I  have  read  a  number  of 
articles,  studies,  and  rei>orts  on  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger.  No  one  item  has  been 
more  helpful  than  the  excellent  article  by 
Elizabeth  B.  Drew,  which  was  published 
in  the  Atlantic  for  December  1968.  Mrs. 
Drew  is  the  Atlantic's  Washington  editor 
and  one  of  the  really  fine  journalists  in 
America  today.  Her  article  is  a  superb 
summary  of  the  overall  problem  of  hun- 
ger in  the  United  States  and  some  of  its 
causes,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion we  should  move  to  put  an  end  to 
himger.  I  strongly  recommend  the  article 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  and  to 
interested  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Going  Huncrt  in  America:  Government's 
Paibure 
(By  Elizabeth  B.  Drew) 
("I  don't  know,  Orville,"  said  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, "I'd  just  get  the  food  down  there.  I 
can't  beheve  that  in  this  country  we  can't  get 
some  food  down  there."  Others  too  will  find 
It  difficult  to  believe  the  facts  revealed  here 
about  the  failure  of  the  Congress  and  the 
federal  government  to  assure  that  millions  of 
people  in  the  richest,  most  bounteous  land  in 
the  world  are  saved  from  malnutrition  or 
starvation.  This  Is  the  latest  in  a  continuing 
observation  of  how  government  works — or 
doesn't. — By  the  Atlantic's  Washington 
editor.) 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  come  to  public  attention 
the  jarring  news  that  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans do  not  get  enough  to  eat  because  they 
are  too  poor.  The  words  "starvation."  "hun- 
ger," and  "malnutrition"  have  all  been  used 
to  describe  the  phenomenon.  Each  ol  these 
conditions  Is  difficult  to  Isolate,  or  even  de- 
scribe, or  to  separate  from  related  diseases, 
because  there  has  been  little  scientific  or 
official  Interest  in  the  problem.  Yet  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  even  among  government  circles, 
that,  at  a  minimum,  ten  million  Americans 
are  malnourished,  and  some  of  these  are 
chronically  hungry,  even  starving,  because 
they  are  poor. 

In  1967.  a  group  of  doctors,  including 
Robert  Coles  of  Harvard  University,  Joseph 
Brenner  of  NUT,  Alan  Mermann  and  Milton 
J.  E.  Sean  of  Yale,  and  private  practitioners 
from  Yazoo  City.  Mississippi,  and  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  took  a  foundation-sponsored 
trip  to  Mississippi  to  Investigate  the  problem 
and  returned  to  tell  the  Senate  Subcoinmlt- 
tee  on  Poverty  what  they  had  seen : 

"In  Delta  counties  ...  we  saw  children 
whose  nutritional  and  medical  condition  we 
can  only  describe  as  shocking— even  to  a 
group  of  physicians  whose  work  involves 
dally  confrontation  with  disease  r.nd  suf- 
fering: In  child  after  child  we  saw:  evidence 
of  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiencies;  serious 
untreated  skin  infestation  and  ulcerations; 
eye  and  ear  diseases,  also  unattended  bone 
diseases  secondary  to  poor  food  Intake:  the 
prevalence  of  bacterial  and  parasitic  disease, 
as  well  as  severe  anemia  ...  in  boys  and 
girls  in  every  county  we  visited,  obvious  evi- 
dence of  severe  malnutrition,  with  injury  to 
the  body's  tissues — its  muscles,  bones,  and 
skin  as  well  as  an  associated  psychological 
state  of  fatigue,  llstlessness,  and  exhaus- 
tion. ...  We  saw  children  who  don't  get  to 
drink  milk,  Con't  get  to  eat  fruit,  green 
vegetables,  or  meat.  They  live  on  starches — 
grits,  bread,  Kool  Aid.  ...  In  simi.  we  saw 
children  who  are  hungry  and  who  are  bick— 
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children  for  whom  hunger  l»  a  dally  fact  of 
Ufa  and  slclcnesa,  la  many  fomu,  an  Inevi- 
tability. We  do  not  want  to  quibble  over 
words,  but  "malnutmtlon"  Is  not  quite  what 
we  found.  .  .  .  Thei^are  suffering  from  hun- 
ger and  disease  and  alrectly  or  Indirectly  they 
are  dyln«  from  them — which  Is  exactly  what 
"starvation"  means.  I 

There  Is  developing,  moreover,  a  disturb- 
ing body  of  scientific  Information  that  Indi- 
cates a  connection  between  malnutrition  In 
children,  In  partici^ar  Insufficient  protein, 
and  brain  damage.  iSeventy-flve  percent  of 
the  mental  retardation  in  this  country  Is 
estimated  to  occur  'in  areas  of  urban  and 
rural  poverty.  I 

The  situation  In  the  Mississippi  Delta  has 
been  particularly  aeute  because  of  unem- 
ployment as  a  resuli  of  mechanization,  and 
among  other  thlngsJ  other  government  pro- 
grams: controlled  planting,  and  a  new  one- 
doUar-an-hour  mlnsnum  wage,  which  led 
many  plantation  o^ers  to  lay  workers  off 
rather  than  pay  it.  Mississippi's  welfare  pro- 
gram pays  an  average  of  $50  a  month  to  a 
family  with  four  children,  but  payments  are 
made  only  If  the  wage  earner  Is  old  or  dis- 
abled or  blind  or  has  left  his  family.  Thus 
there  ar*  thousands  of  families  in  the  Delta 
wltti  no  jobs  and  no 'income. 

There  are  two  basic  government  programs 
which  are  Intended  jto  Improve  the  diet  of 
the  poor — the  sale  at  food  stamps  and  the 
distribution  of  food.  The  local  county  chooses 
one  or  the  other — dr  neither.  Government 
officials  point  out  tliat  for  some  time  every 
county  m  Mississippi  has  had  one  of  the 
programs.  In  respoi^e  to  the  reports  that 
people  still  were  noti  getting  enough  to  eat, 
the  Secretary  of  AgrletUture  said  to  the  same 
Senate  subcommittee:  "They  got  some  food 
because  they  were  obkrlously  walking  around. 
I  don't  know  where  they  got  It." 

For  some  time,  in  tact,  it  has  been  known 
within  the  government  that  the  food  pro- 
grams had  serious  shirtcomlngs,  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  being  rfeached  and  in  the  form 
of  the  assistance.  In 'addition,  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  or  sfc,  domestic  hunger  has 
been  the  subject  of  b1  great  deal  of  publicity. 
A  solution  would  noi  be  all  that  expensive: 
government  studies  nave  indicated  that  ade- 
quate food  distribution  for  everyone  who 
needed  it  would  cost  between  $1.5  billion  and 
92  billion  more  than  the  roughly  half  bil- 
lion being  spent  on  sf  Eimps  and  commodities 
now.  (No  one  has  calculated.  In  terms  of  Ill- 
ness and  wasted  and  dependent  lives,  what 
it  costs  not  to  provid^  everyone  with  an  ade- 
e  also  short-range  and 
that  could  have  been 
e  mot  severe  distress, 
accurate  to  say  that 
e  response  was  slow, 
en  seemed,  reluctant. 
More  thorough  resp<inses.  including  a  na- 
tional commitment  tp  see  that  no  one  was 
let  because  of  low  In- 
and  at  several  points 
e.  Because  of  the  im- 
day.  of  several  million 
hy  they  were  not  are 


quatedlet.)  There  wi 
less  expensive  action: 
taken   to  alleviate  t: 
While  it  would  be 
nothing  was  done, 
piecemeal,   and.   It  oi 


denied  an  adequate 
come,  were  considere 
they  were  almost  mai 
pact  on  the  lives,  eve; 
people,  the  reasons 
worth  exploring. 
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ment  of  Agriculture 
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to  the  poor  who  live 
pen  to  want  the  dist: 
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re  run  by  the  Depart- 
ecause  they  were  be- 
elp  the  poor  as  to  dis- 
pose of  embarrassing] agricultural  surpluses. 
Pood  packages  are  d^tributed  once  a  month 
counties  which  hap- 
butlon  and  are  willing 
recently,  the  federal 
pay  for  the  packages 
in  a  few  of  the  poorest  counties.)  "But," 
Orvllle  Freeman,  the]  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  testified  to  Congress,  "that  doesn't 
mean  that  every  person  gets  it,  because  a 
poor  person  who  Uvet  miles  away  from  the 
distributing  point  whtere  100  pounds  of  food 
Is  made  available  fci-  a  month  may  very 
well  (a)  not  even  kn*w  about  the  distribu- 
tion;  (b)  not  be  ablej  to  get  there;  and  (c) 


not  be  able  to  carry  it  away."  (One  congress- 
man replied:  "I  know  dead  soldiers  who 
didn't  miss  out  because  they  lived  10  miles 
from  a  recruiting  office.") 

The  commodity  packages  have  only  re- 
cently approximated  what  even  the  Agri- 
culture Department  considers  a  "minimum 
adequate"  diet,  but  the  cheerful  assumption 
Is  made  that  they  are  a  "supplement"  to  a 
family's  food  supply.  The  commodity  pack- 
age has  been  periodically  expanded,  to  the 
f>olnt  where  last  summer,  under  public  pres- 
sure, the  Department  announced  that  it 
would  now  contain  some  twenty-two  items. 
The  list  Is  theoretical,  however;  whether  the 
various  items  actually  end  up  in  the  pack- 
age depends  on  whether  they  are  in  sufficient 
supply  and  whether  the  local  community 
elects  to  include  them.  It  takes  tolerance  for 
tedium  and  some  culinary  ingenuity  to  make 
edible  meals  of  the  surplus  packages,  which 
until  last  summer  consisted  mainly  of  such 
things  as  fiour,  cornmeal,  rice,  dried  peas, 
dried  beans,  bulgur.  Formerly  they  contained 
thirty  ounces  of  meat  for  each  person  for 
an  entire  month;  now  the  packages  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  more  meat,  dried  eggs, 
evaporated  milk,  canned  chicken,  canned 
vegetables,  and  some  others.  The  wrapping 
is  to  be  prettier,  and  recipes  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, although  many  of  the  recipients  can't 
read. 

The  food  stamp  program.  In  which  par- 
ticipants buy  stamps  which  are  worth  more 
than  the  purchase  price  and  use  them  to  buy 
groceries.  Is  preferred  by  Just  about  every- 
one, including  the  local  grocers.  Long  part 
of  the  Democrats'  agenda,  food  stamps  were 
started  on  a  pilot  basis  in  1061,  and  were 
finally  authorized  by  Congress  three  years 
later.  The  stamps  are  actually  a  form  of  in- 
come supplement,  but  that  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  said  out  loud,  and  thus  a 
great  emphasis  is  always  placed  on  how 
this,  too,  is  to  supplement  a  family's  "nor- 
mal" expendittire  for  food.  It  is  difficult  to 
divine  Just  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
federal  officials  who  worked  out  the  details 
of  how  the  food  stamp  program  should  work. 
Each  month,  a  family  may  purchase  a  given 
amount's  worth  of  stamps,  depending  on 
their  income,  in  exchange  for  a  given  amount 
of  bonus.  Somehow,  although  people  in  gen- 
eral pay  about  18  percent  of  their  Income 
for  food,  the  poor,  under  the  food  stamp 
plan,  are  sometimes  required  to  pay  as  much 
as  35  to  50  percent  in  order  to  obtain  any 
stamps  at  all.  If  they  cannot  afford  that 
because  of  the  other  demands  on  their  in- 
come, or  if  they  do  not  happen  to  have 
enough  cash  on  hand  on  the  day  that  the 
stamps  are  sold,  they  get  no  help  at  all. 
For  example,  after  eight  counties  in  Missis- 
sippi switched  from  commodity  distribution 
to  food  stamps,  some  32,000  fewer  people 
were  receiving  food  aid  one  year  later.  In 
Arkansas,  of  the  54.531  households  on  wel- 
fare in  counties  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, only  9700  buy  the  stamps.  This  Is 
not  peculiar  to  these  states:  while  some  6 
million  people  are  estimated  to  be  receiving 
either  commodities  or  food  stamps  now — 
roughly  3  million  under  each  program — it  is 
seldom  mentioned  that  six  years  ago  even 
more  people  were  being  helped,  albeit  the 
great  part  by  the  inferior  commodities 
program. 

Another  quirk  Is  that  the  bonuses  go  up 
as  the  Income  goes  up,  so  that  the  higher- 
Income  poor  end  up  with  more  food  than 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  explains  that  this  Is  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  being  worst  off  too 
much  too  soon.  In  order  to  be  certified  as 
eligible  for  the  program,  families  must  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  welfare  agencies,  many 
of  which  are  not  known  for  their  sympathy 
toward  Negroes.  The  food  programs  are  some- 
times used  as  an  instrument  of  control: 
people  who  participate  in  civil  rights  activi- 


ties or  who  are  needed  when  It  is  time  for 
the  crops  to  be  picked  find  that  the  pro- 
grams are  suddenly  unavailable.  In  many 
areas,  food  prices  go  up  on  the  day  the 
stamps  are  Issued. 

When  the  uproar  over  these  failings  de- 
veloped in  1967,  the  Agriculture  Department 
made  a  study  of  the  situation  in  Washing- 
ton County  Mississippi.  It  found,  among 
other  things,  that  more  than  half  of  those 
qualified  to  receive  food  stamps  were  not 
doing  so.  The  Investigators  were  not.  how- 
ever, greatly  perturbed.  "In  general,"  they 
reported,  "the  study  indicates  that  low-in- 
come households  in  this  Mississippi  Delta 
county  accommodate  themselves  to  a  diet 
which  low-income  families  elsewhere  would 
reject.  ...  It  may  be  that  low-income  fami- 
lies place  less  value  on  food  than  we  think  " 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  not. 
In  all  fairness,  be  expected  to  demonstrate 
dazzling  expertise  In  the  needs  and  life- 
styles of  the  poor.  Its  essential  mission  is  to 
nurture  the  agricultural  economy;  the  poor 
are  somebody  else's  department.  The  typical 
employee  in  Agriculture  has  been  there  a 
long,  long  time.  He  may  have  come  In  with 
Henry  Wallace,  or  he  may  have  been  a  dirt 
farmer  who  was  down  and  out  diulng  the 
Depression,  got  a  government  Job  measur- 
ing acreage,  moved  up  through  the  ranks, 
and  was  promoted  to  Washington  when  ho 
was  in  his  fifties. 

Nobody  envies  Orvllle  Freeman  his  Job; 
frequently  described  as  "the  worst  one  in 
town."  Freeman's  own  official  biography  says 
it  all:  "He  htis  been  shot  at  not  only  by 
Congressmen,  rural  and  urban,  but  also  by 
consumers  protesting  food  prices,  farmers 
protesting  farm  prices,  and  dissidents  of  all 
Job  descriptions  and  all  colors  protesting 
food  programs  and  poverty."  Freeman  Is  a 
liberal  out  of  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
movement,  where  he  was  a  three-term  boy- 
wonder  governor.  From  the  time  that  John 
P.  Kennedy  appointed  him  in  1961,  Free- 
man has  probably  stirred  up  less  than  the 
traditional  amount  of  controversy  for  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture.  "ITie  Administration 
wanted  him  to  cultivate  the  farmers,  not  the 
poor  or  the  civil  rights  crowd,"  said  one  of 
his  associates.  "His  tendency.  In  the  earlier 
years,  when  the  subject  of  hungry  jieople 
came  up,  was  to  look  embarrassed  and  change 
the  subject."  When  It  could  no  longer  be 
Ignored.  Freeman  behaved  like  a  man  in  a 
trap.  Moreover,  he  could,  and  frequently  did, 
claim  with  Justification  that  during  his  ten- 
ure, through  initiating  food  stamps  and  ex- 
panding food  packages,  an  unprecedented 
amount  had  been  done  toward  feeding  the 
poor.  His  injured  pride  and  his  combative 
nature  served  to  deepen  his  troubles. 

Jamie  Whlttcn,  a  fifty-elght-year-old 
congressman  from  Charleston,  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  Agriculture  Department's 
programs  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  does 
not  believe  that  anybody  in  this  country  is 
unavoidably  himgry,  "except,"  he  says,  "when 
there  has  been  parental  neglect  through 
drunkenness  or  mental  Illness.  You're  deal- 
ing with  people  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  are  in  a  condition  of  poverty.  If  they 
had  the  training  and  foresight  of  other  peo- 
ple, they  wouldn't  be  In  poverty." 

Whitten  has  Installed  a  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  Agriculture  Department,  and 
there  Is  little  that  Orvllle  Freeman  does  that 
Jamie  Whitten  doesn't  know  about.  Whitten 
expects  Freeman  to  consult  him  before  he 
makes  any  policy  move,  and  Freeman  has  de- 
cided it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  do 
Just  that.  The  congressman  Is  a  skilled  legis- 
lator, however,  and  knows  better  than  to 
stand  mtranslgently  against  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  House.  He  hasn't  often,  in  fact, 
made  significant  cuts  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram's funds  once  the  House  has  approved 
the  program.  Neither,  If  he  doesn't  like  what 
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Freeman  Is  doing.  Is  he  likely  to  cut  into 
crop-support  funds  of  such  importance  to 
the  farm  bloc.  Whitten  had  denied  money  for 
work  in  the  general  area  of  rural  poverty; 
Freeman  is  also  anxious  not  to  annoy  Whit- 
ten to  the  point  where  he  might  cut  funds 
which  the  Department  lends  to  niral  areas 
to  build  ski  slides  and  golf  courses  that  Free- 
man feels  are  Important  community  pro- 
grams. After  a  whUe,  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  Cabinet  officer  and  his  House  appro- 
priations subconunlttee  chairman  blurs  be- 
yond a  rational  if-l-do-thls-he-wlll-do-that 
situation.  "He  simply  becomes  part  of  your 
thinking,"  says  one  former  Cabinet  officer. 
"He  Is  an  automatic  part  of  all  your  deci- 
sions." 

The  Hoxise  Agriculture  Committee,  which 
sets  the  policies  for  which  Whitten's  group 
then  provides  the  money.  Is,  to  state  it  gently, 
disinterested  in  the  poor.  The  committee's 
concerns  are  sheep  scrapie  and  hog  cholera 
and  agricultural  subsidies.  The  members  of 
most  committees  see  to  it  that  the  benefits 
of  progranM  they  preside  over  reach  theii 
constituents  In  full  measure,  but  it  is  no 
accident  that  the  home  districts  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee  members 
do  not  have  food  stamp  programs.  "These 
programs  are  not  desired  by  the  power  struc- 
tures back  home,"  says  one  close  observer, 
"and  that's  what  elects  them.  The  recipients 
of  these  programs  dont  vote." 

The  situation  is  similar  in  the  Senate.  In 
all  cases,  the  Agriculture  committees  are  al- 
most enUrely  populated  by  representatives  of 
Southern  and  Midwestern  farm  districts, 
with.  In  a  Democratic  Congress,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Southern  landholders  in  charge. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  for  example,  is 
the  third-ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  its  most  Impor- 
tant determiner  of  cotton  policy.  Last  year, 
the  Eastland  family  plantations  in  Sunfiower 
County,  Mississippi,  received  $211,364  in  sub- 
sidles.  Despite  the  slipping  popularity  of  the 
farm  programs,  and  the  Increasing  xu-ban  and 
suburban  orientation  of  Congress,  these  men 
have  enough  seniority,  and  serve  on  enough 
other  important  committees,  to  make  their 
Influence  felt.  To  the  extent  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  budget  Is  under  attack, 
they  try  to  keep  the  budget  down  by  curbing 
the  Department's  noncrop  programs.  "Free- 
man decided  as  a  matter  of  policy,"  says  one 
of  his  former  colleagues,  "that  he  waa  not 
going  to  antagonize  these  men.  He  checked 
out  appointments  with  them  and  went  to 
enormous  lengths  to  cultivate  them  socially. 
When  the  food  Issue  came  up  and  he  got 
caught  in  his  conspiracy  with  the  South- 
erners on  the  Hill,  his  Instinctive  reaction 
was  to  deny  that  anything  waa  wrong.  After 
all,  he  was  relying  on  memos  from  his  staff, 
and  they  were  defending  themselves,  too." 

In  April,  1967,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Conmilttee's  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty  went 
to  Mississippi.  The  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  making  a  nationwide  study  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  and  since  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  a  member  of  the  group,  wherever  it 
went,  the  press  went  too.  At  a  hearing  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  Marian  Wright,  an  at- 
tractive, soft-spoken  attorney  for  the 
NAACP's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Incorporated, 
who  had  been  working  in  Mississippi,  talked 
about  welfare,  poverty,  and  the  situation  In 
the  Delta.  "They  are  starving,"  she  con- 
cluded. "They  are  starving,  and  those  who 
can  get  the  bus  fare  to  go  north  are  trying 
to  go  north.  But  there  Is  absolutely  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  There  is  nowhere  to  go.  and 
somebody  must  begin  to  respond  to  them." 
Kennedy  and  Clark  said  they  would  take 
it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
they  returned  to  Washington.  Senator 
George  Murphy  went  them  one  better  and 
said  that  the  group  should  "notify  the  Pres- 
ident  of   the   United   States   that   there   Is 


an  emergency  situation,  and  send  investi- 
gators and  help  in  Immediately."  On  the 
following  day,  Clark  and  Kennedy  toured 
the  Delta.  The  cameras  were  not  there  when 
Robert  Kennedy  sat  on  the  floor  In  one  par- 
ticularly fetid  shack  watching  a  listless  child 
toy  with  a  plate  of  rice,  feeling  the  child's 
body,  trying  to  get  the  child  to  respond,  and 
trying  to  comprehend.  Until  then,  the  sen- 
ators really  had  not  known  how  bad,  it 
was. 

After   thev   returned    to   Washington,   all 
nine  members  of  the  subcommittee  signed 
a  letter  to  the  President  describing  the  sit- 
uation  as   "shocking"   and   constituting   an 
"emergency,"    and    calling    for   specific    Ad- 
ministration action.  The  White  House,  after 
trying  not  to  receive  it  at  all,  bucked  the 
letter  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  runs  the  poverty  program,  and  OEO 
responded  with  a  press  release.  Its  outlines 
dictated  by  the  White   House.  The  release 
said  there  was  poverty  in  each  of  the  sen- 
ators' home  states,  too;   that  the  crisis  of 
poverty    had    been    greater    before    Lyndon 
Johnson  took  office;  that  the  Administration 
had  started  a  lot  of  programs  in  Mississippi: 
that   the   Congress   had   cut   funds   for   the 
poverty  program;  that  "every  recommenda- 
tion in  the  letter  by  the  Senators  has  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  administration." 
but   there   were   some   legal   problems;    and 
"we  already  know  what  needs  *o  be  done." 
The  senators'  concern  and  the  attendant 
publicity  might,  of  course,  have  been  seen 
by  the  White   House   as  an  opportunity  to 
make  major  moves  to  correct  the  problem, 
Just  as  it  had  made  it  a  point  to  get  out  in 
front  on  anv  number  of  issues,  such  as  auto 
safety  or  home  ownership  for  the  poor,  raised 
in   Congress.    But    this    time    the    President 
was  In  no  mood  to  be  pushed.  Neither  he  nor 
Freeman  believed  that  the  problem  was  as 
serious  as  Clark  and  Kennedy  said,  and  both 
saw  "politics"  m  the  whole  affair.  (Depart- 
ment officials  say  that  Clark  and  Kennedy 
were    taken   on   a    "pre-arranged"   touy   by 
"professionals.")    The   President   knew   that 
neither  senator  had  Influence  with,  in  fact 
they   had   highly   angered,   the   Agriculture 
establishment  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  to  the 
White  House   these  were   Important  people 
not  to  anger.  When  he  did  move,  and  it  was 
not  doubted  that  he  would.  It  would  be  at 
a  time  and  In  a  manner  of  his  choosing. 

The  problem  of  malnutrition  had,  like  most 
conceivable  domestic  problems,  been  put  be- 
fore a  secret  Interagency  task  force  by  the 
White  House  the  year  before,  aa  part  of  the 
preparations  for  the  Administration's  1967 
legislative  program.  The  appointment  of  the 
task  force,  the  task  force  was  told,  reflected 
the  White  House's  deep  conviction  that  every 
American  should  have  an  adequate  nutri- 
tional diet.  The  task  force,  headed  by  Agri- 
culture Department  representatives,  did  not, 
m  the  view  of  the  White  House,  provide  suffi- 
cient Information  on  either  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  or  possible  new  approaches. 
Neither  presidential  aide  Joseph  Califano. 
who  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  propose  a  food 
program,  nor  his  new  assistant,  James 
Gaither.  was  familiar  enough  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  food  programs  to  ask  the 
right  questions.  Therefore  nothing  of  any 
consequence  was  proposed.  Following  the 
senator's  letter,  renewed  efforts  within  the 
Administration  to  work  something  out  de- 
volved into  angry  disputes  between  OEO, 
particularly  Director  Sargent  Shrlver.  who 
accused  Agriculture  of  incapacity  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  and  Agriculture,  particularly 
Freeman,  who  accused  OEO  of  trying  to 
damage  their  Department  and  take  away  the 
programs.  It  was  a  classic  bureaucratic  fight 
over  turf. 

There  were  two  basic  Issues  between  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Administration:  the 
price  of  the  food  stamps,  and  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  declare  an  emergency  in  the 
Delta  and  send  in  extra  food.  After  several 


months  of  subcommittee  pressure  and  after 
prodding  by  the  White  House  and  harass- 
ment by  Shrlver,  the  Agriculture  Department 
did  lower  the  price  of  food  stamps  for  those 
with  an  income  of  less  than  $20  a  month  to 
50  cents  per  person  a  month,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3  per  family.  (This  buys  $72  worth 
of  food  for  a  family  of  six,  about  half  what 
the  Department  estimates  such  a  family 
needs.)  It  also  decided  to  charge  all  families 
only  half  the  price  in  the  first  month.  Prices 
could  not  be  lowered  generally  until  there 
was  substantially  more  money  for  the  pro- 
gram, a  decision  the  President  would  have  to 
make. 

The  Department  resisted  the  argument 
that  there  were  people  with  no  Income  at 
all  who  should  be  charged  nothing  for  their 
food  stamps.  For  one  thing,  the  Department 
thought  that  this  was  a  problem  in  a  small 
number  of  cases,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of 
great  concern.  For  another,  the  Secretary  be- 
lieved, as  he  told  congressional  committees 
on  several  occasions,  that  the  poor  could  not 
be  trusted  with  free  stamps.  "If  you  proceed, 
then,  to  have  free  stamps."  he  said,  "and 
you  give  free  stamps  to  everybody  who  wants 
them,  what  will  happen  to  those  stamps? 
Those  stamps,  I  am  afraid.  In  many  cases  will 
be  bootlegged.  That  is  what  happened  back 
in  the  1940s  and  the  19308,  with  the  food 
stamp  program.  That  destroyed  the  program. 
The  food  stamp  program  was  discredited  be- 
cause those  stamps  became  common  cur- 
rency for  all  kinds  of  things,  from  a  wild 
party,  to  a  beer  party,  to  legitimate  uses,  to 
buy  "shoes."  Another  view  of  what  ended  the 
earlier  program  was  the  almost  full  employ- 
ment during  V/orld  War  n. 

The  senators  and  others  argued  that  ihe 
Secretary  should  have  invoked  his  emergency 
power  to  send  extra  food  to  the  Delta,  using 
money  from  a  special  multipurpose  fund 
(known  as  Section  32  for  its  place  in  an  agri- 
culture law),  as  he  had  used  it  to  begin 
the  food  stamp  programs  and  expand  the 
commodity  packages.  The  Department 
argued  that  it  didn't  really  have  the  power 
(despite  the  precedents),  that  the  money 
really  hadn't  been  budgeted,  that  it  would 
be  bad  precedent  and  administratively  in- 
efficient to  distribute  free  food  where  there 
were  already  food  stamps;  and  there  was  also 
that  danger  that  if  there  were  two  programs 
the  people  might  start  bootlegging.  There 
was  also  the  problem  that  the  Agriculture 
committees  frown  on  such  use  of  the  money. 
As  the  arguments  tumbled  forth  at  one  pri- 
vate meeting,  Kennedy  looked  at  Freeman 
and  shook  hU  head.  "I  don't  know.  Orvllle," 
he  said.  "I'd  Just  get  the  food  down  there.  I 
can't  believe  that  in  this  country  we  can't 
get  some  food  down  there." 

Oddly,  the  one  senator  who  took  matters 
in  his  own  hands  and  Introduced  a  bill  was 
John  Stennls  of  Mississippi.  The  Stennis  bill 
would  have  provided  money  for  emergency 
food  and  medical  programs,  and  required  a 
government  study  of  the  true  extent  of  mal- 
nutrition. (The  government  had  made  al- 
most no  studies  of  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States;  the  Public  Health  Service  had  not 
seen  that  to  be  its  concern.  The  Pentagon, 
wanting  to  know  about  the  connection  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  defense  preparedness 
of  foreign  countries,  had  sponsored  several 
studies  of  nutrition  overseas,  and  there  were 
minor  studies  of  the  eating  habits  of  Eski- 
moes  and  Indian  tribes  in  the  United 
States.)  ^     „       . 

The  Stennls  bill  went  through  the  Senate 
quickly.  But  his  shrewd  move  to  cut  off  talk 
about  "his  state  was  not  appreciated  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  which  let  the 
bUl  die.  Through  other  congressional  routes, 
OEO  was  given  $10  million  in  emergency  food 
money  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  ordered  to  study 
the  extent  of  malnutrition. 

In  September  of  1967,  In  the  only  public 
statement  on  the  Issue  he  was  to  make  for  a 
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long  time.  President  Johnson  said  tbat  "we 
want  no  American  |  in  this  country  to  go 
hungry.  We  believe  Ithat  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge, the  compasslan,  and  the  resources  to 
banish  hunger  and  jto  do  away  with  malnu- 
trition U  we  only  aJpply  those  resources  and 
those  energies."  He  jordered  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  sde  to  It  that,  one  way  or 
the  other,  every  onej  of  the  thousand  poorest 
counties  In  the  nation  had  a  food  program. 
The  Department  sal)d  that  there  were  331  of 
tboae  counties  that  idld  not,  and,  to  give  It  a 
little  of  the  old  dlzzazz.  It  embarked  on 
"Project  331."  As  It  .turned  out.  It  was  a  full 
year  before  each  of  Ihe  331  was  said  to  have 
a  program,  for  thk  Department  remained 
highly  reluctant  to  [fly  In  the  face  of  tradi- 
tion by  using  federal  money  and  federal  per- 
sonnel to  establish  ^  program  If  the  counties 
resisted.  It  was  also  concerned  about  what  it 
felt  was  a  bad  precedent  of  having  the  fed- 
eral government  pay  the  full  costs.  In  May  of 
the  following  year,  with  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  beating  9t  his  door.  Freeman  fi- 
nally anno\inced  thit  this  would  be  done. 

Extending  the  pri^grams  to  more  counties 
had  nothing  to  do  iwlth  Improving  matters 
for  recipients,  as  in  ^llssLsslppl.  Since  greater 
amounts,  of  money  were  not  committed.  It 
als«  meao«-that  oth<  r  less  poor  counties  that 
were  on  the  waiting  list  for  the  food  stamp 
program  would  ha\e  to  continue  to  wait. 
Finally,  sometime  alter  Project  331  was  un- 
der way  It  was  discovered  that  Agriculture 
defined  a  "poorest"  jountry  as  one  with  the 
lowest  average  Incor  le,  rather  than  one  with 
the  largest  number  of  poor  people.  There- 
fore, poor  people  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  ne^  too  many  rich  people  were  out  of 
luck.  This  covered  more  counties  at  less  ex- 
pense, and  fewer  p«ople  were  helped. 

The  President's  encouraging  statement 
may  have  been  prom  pted  by  the  fact  that  by 
the  faU  of  1967  the  White  House  had  set  up 
another  secret  task  force,  which  once  more 
reflected  their  deep  conviction,  they  said, 
that  every  America]  i  should  have  an  ade- 
quate nutritional  diet.  The  task  force,  now 
headed  by  representatives  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, reported  that  for  another  SI. 5  to  $2 
billion  and  in  relatively  short  time  the  gov- 
ernment could  provl  le  that  adequate  diet  to 
every  American.  Naw.  however,  and  for 
months  to  come,  the  Administration  was 
locked  In  its  fight  tc  secure  a  10  percent  In- 
come surtax  from  Co  Qgress  and  Congress'  de- 
mand that  there  be  sustantlal  cuts  in  gov- 
ernment spending  in  return.  "I  don't  think 
anyone  realizes  how  paralyzed  we  became  by 
that  fight."  says  on«  Administration  official. 
"I  don't  think  even  'ee  realized  it."  With  the 
White  House  feeling  under  particular  pres- 
sure to  do  somethlEg  about  the  cities  (the 
Detroit  riot  had  Just  taken  place) ,  and  with 
their  own  expertise  t  jnding  in  that  direction, 
Calif ano's  staff  that  fall  concerned  Itself 
with  devising  new  programs  for  Jobs  and 
housing.  Whatever  Ihe  limitations  of  these 
programs  in  terms  o:  delayed  spending,  they 
at  least  represented  a  commitment  and  an 
effort  at  new  apprc  aches,  which  were  not 
made  on  giving  the  poor  sufficient  food. 
Through  It  all,  Mr.  Jcihnson  remained  uncon- 
vinced that  the  pre  blem  was  as  serious  as 
the  critics  said,  reluc  tant  to  take  the  flght  to 
the  Hill,  where  he  hsd  enough  problems,  and 
annoyed  that  no  ond  could  tell  him  exactly 
how  many  people  weie  going  hungry.  (No  one 
knows  exactly  how  aany  unemployed  or  how 
much  substandard  housing  there  Is  either.) 

Moreover,  there  w  ks  now  no  great  public 
pressure  on  the  Whli  e  House  to  act  on  hun- 
ger, as  there  was  ca  behalf  of  the  cities. 
During  all  of  1967  ind  1968,  only  a  small 
coterie  made  the  Issue  a  continuing  preoc- 
cupaUon:  Miss  Wriifht;  Peter  Edelman  of 
Kennedy's  staff;  Wl.Uam  Smith  of  Clark's 
staff;  and  Robert  Choate,  a  young  business- 
man of  some  means  'irho  took  a  sabbatical  to 
become  a  freelance,  largely  behind  the 
scenes,  and  highly  elective  crusader  on  the 
Issue.    Of    the    enori)  lous   Washington    press 


corps,  only  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  saw  the  hunger  issue  as  worthy  of 
continuing  coverage,  whether  or  not  it  was 
"In  the  news." 

Of  all  the  lobby  organizations,  only  a  few 
of  the  more  liberal  labor  groups  found  the 
Issue  to  be  of  even  intermittent  concern. 

The  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty,  an 
orgarUzatlon  with  United  Auto  Workers  back- 
ing, was  the  closest  there  was  to  a  group 
with  a  fuUtlme  concern.  £arly  In  1968,  it  had 
established  a  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry,  which 
published  "Hunger,  U.S.A.,"  a  stinging  Indict- 
ment of  the  food  programs.  Aroimd  the  same 
time,  a  coalition  of  women's  organizations 
published  a  study  of  the  federal  school  lunch 
program  which  could  help  children  of  the 
poor  secure  a  better  meal  at  least  while  they 
were  in  school.  The  women's  groups  found 
that  of  the  18  million  children  receiving  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  under  the  program, 
only  2  million  were  poor;  another  4  million 
poor  children  were  not  being  helped.  The 
Johnson  Administration  had  tried  to  get 
Congress  to  restructure  this  so  that  less 
would  go  to  the  middle  class  and  more  to 
the  poor,  and  Congress  had  adamantly  re- 
fused. On  May  21.  CBS  broadcast  a  powerful 
documentary  called  Hunger  in  America. 

Several  members  of  Congress  reacted  to  all 
of  this  with  outrage  at  the  Idea  that  anyone 
would  charge  that  p>eople  In  their  areas  were 
going  himgry.  Representative  W.  R.  Poage  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  wrote  to  county  health  officials, 
the  very  ones  who  would  be  most  culpable, 
and  asked  If  they  personally  knew  of  anyone 
In  their  county  who  was  starving  or  seri- 
ously hungry.  No,  replied  most  of  the  health 
officers,  and  If  the  people  were  hungry  it  was 
mostly  because  they  were  lazy  or  ignorant. 
A  few  said  the  food  programs  were  Inade- 
quate, but  Poage  did  not  emphasize  that  In 
his  report  to  his  colleagues. 

The  response  of  the  politicians  was  under- 
standable. More  puzzling.  In  light  of  his  pro- 
fessed zeal  to  get  more  done,  were  Freeman's 
own  persistent  attacks  on  the  repMarts.  Find- 
ing factual  errors  In  the  small  (they  didn't 
mention  that  grandma  had  a  pension  of  $82- 
a-month ) ,  he  condemned  them  in  the  large. 
The  CBS  telecast,  he  said,  was  "a  biased,  one- 
sided dishonest  presentation  of  a  serious  na- 
tional problem." 

As  the  Pcxjr  People's  Campaign,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  prepared  for  Its  March  on 
Washington  In  the  spring  of  1968,  strategists 
for  both  the  SCLC  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment knew  that,  as  always  In  these  situa- 
tions, there  would  have  to  be  a  governmental 
response  which  would  enable  the  Campaign's 
leaders  to  make  an  honorable  withdrawal 
from  the  city.  First  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  then  the  President  himself  asked  the 
various  government  agencies  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  administrative  actions — which  would  not 
cost  money — which  could  alleviate  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  poor.  A  March  on  Wash- 
ington by  a  grand  coalition  of  white,  black, 
brown,  and  red  poor,  who  would  encamp  in 
the  federal  city,  bringing  their  plight  to  the 
attention  of  the  country,  had  been  the  Idea 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  After  Dr.  King  was 
assassinated,  the  leadership  of  the  SCLC 
under  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy  was  In  disarray. 
Goals  and  tactics  became  difficult  to  resolve. 
Miss  Wright,  who  had  moved  to  Washington, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Campaign's  deal- 
ings with  the  government  agencies,  and 
worked  exhaustingly  for  weeks  for  a  sem- 
blance of  order  and  progress  In  the  demands 
and  responses.  On  the  advice  of  Miss  Wright 
and  others,  the  Campaign  leaders  decided 
upon  hunger  as  the  central,  most  dramatic 
Issue. 

Now  the  Issue  was  at  Its  highest  point  of 
public  attention.  Most  of  the  government 
agencies  did  what  they  could  to  respond  to 
the  marchers'  demands.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, remained  defensive.  In  the  end,  the 
Agriculture  response  consisted  of  promising 


to  get  a  food  program  Into  each  of  the 
thousand  counties — which  the  President  had 
already  done  nine  months  earlier;  making 
more  commodities  available  for  surplus  dis- 
tribution; regulations  to  improve  the  school 
lunch  program;  and  Improved  food  packages 
for  Infants  and  expectant  mothers.  Some  Ad- 
ministration officials  think  the  poor  were  not 
grateful  enough. 

As  it  happened,  the  major  reason  this  re- 
sponse was  so  paltry  was  that  the  White 
House  was  preparing  one  on  a  grander  scale 
for  the  President  himself  to  present,  proba- 
bly In  the  form  of  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress. It  would  have  revised  the  entire  food 
stamp  schedule  suid  perhaps  lowered  the  cost 
to  the  very  poorest  to  either  nothing  or  a 
token  amount;  It  would  have  expanded  the 
size  of  the  food  programs  so  that  many  more 
areas  could  receive  them;  and  It  would  have 
carried  a  commitment  to  build  the  programs 
over  time,  to  the  point  where  every  Ameri- 
can had  an  adequate  diet.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau squirreled  away  some  money  to  go  with 
the  message.  The  thought  was  that  It  would 
be  delivered  around  the  time  of  "Solidarity 
Day,  "  on  June  19,  when  thousands  of  others 
were  to  come  to  Washington  to  Join  the  poor 
in  a  climactic  march. 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  offered  for 
why  the  President's  Solidarity  Day  Message 
was  never  delivered:  the  mall  In  the  White 
House  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign,  and  Resurrection  City 
was  out  of  control;  Abernathy's  final  speech 
was  likely  to  carry  a  stinging  denunciation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  going  to  vote  at  last  on 
the  tax  bill  the  following  day,  and  any  move 
at  that  point  by  the  President  to  Increase 
government  spending  might  Jeopardize  the 
long-negotiated  compromise.  The  most  im- 
portant reason,  however,  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent simply  did  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  "respond  to  pressure." 
More  startling  to  many  was  that  after  the 
poor  had  left  town  and  the  tax  bill  had 
passed,  he  still  declined  to  move.  He  was  fo- 
cusing on  the  budget  cuts  that  had  to  be 
made,  annoyed  at  Freeman  for  getting  out  In 
front  of  him  on  the  Issue,  still  concerned 
at  appearing  to  respond  to  pressure,  and  con- 
vinced that  now  that  some  legislation  was 
moving  on  the  Hill,  It  would  be  unseemly  for 
him,  the  President,  to  appear  to  be  running 
to  catch  up. 

By  this  time,  things  were  most  uncom- 
fortable for  Freeman,  and  he  began  to  press 
hard  at  the  White  House  for  help — belatedly. 
In  the  opinion  of  many.  His  friend  Vice 
President  Humphrey  tried  to  help.  First 
Humphrey  offered  his  services  as  a  mediator 
with  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  but  the 
offer  was  rejected  by  the  White  House.  Then 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  tried 
Indirect  means  of  communicating  with  the 
President.  Humphrey  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
Krlm,  wife  of  the  President's  chief  money 
raiser:  "It  Is  Just  Intolerable  to  me  that 
there  Is  such  a  problem  of  malnutrition  and 
undernourishment  In  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Through  it  all,  there  are  ways  the  President 
could  have  helped — In  approving  some  of  Or- 
vlUe  Freeman's  budget  requests,  In  support- 
ing legislation  on  the  Hill,  and  suggest- 
ing administrative  change — but  he  has  not. 
The  thought  came  that  you  might  be  the 
person  who  could  say  a  word  or  two  to  en- 
courage him." 

On  Capitol  HIII,  a  bill  to  expand  the  food 
stamp  program  was  moving  forward.  Orig- 
inally an  Administration  request  to  make  a 
minimal  expansion  of  $20  million  (over  the 
$225  million  already  authorized) ,  under  pres- 
sure from  urban  liberals,  who  threatened 
to  retaliate  against  a  farm  bill  that  was  also 
In  the  mill,  the  bill  ultimately  authorized 
the  program  to  grow  by  $90  million  In  the 
first  year  and  more  after  that.  After  en- 
dorsing a  substantial  increase  In  the  pro- 
gram.   Freeman    was    reprimanded    by    both 
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Poage  and  the  White  House,  but  when  an 
increase  seemed  probable,  the  White  House 
Joined  in.  More  spending  for  the  school  lunch 
program  was  approved,  and  a  special  Senate 
committee  was  established  to  "study"  the 
food  problem,  with  a  view  to  trying  to  ma- 
neuver the  food  programs  away  from  Agri- 
culture committees. 

In  the  very  last  days  of  the  congressional 
session,  with  the  President  about  to  make  a 
routine  request  for  additional  funds  for 
various  agencies  that  had  fallen  short  of 
funds,  the  machinery  around  the  govern- 
ment— In  the  Agriculture  Department,  In 
the  Budget  Bureau,  in  his  own  staff — geared 
up  once  more  for  a  presidential  request  for 
more  funds  for  food  stamps  and  a  major 
statement  on  the  issue.  Instead,  he  simply 
requested  the  $90  million  and  in  the  closing 
rush  Congress  gave  him  $55  million.  Walt,  It 
was  said,  for  his  farewell  messages  In  1969. 

The  failure  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
to  make  substantial  progress  toward  feeding 
the  pcK>r  Is  viewed  by  many  as  its  most 
serious  domestic  failure.  It  Is  the  cause  of 
disappointment  and  even  anguish  on  the 
part  of  many  people  within  the  government. 
Orvllle  Freeman,  for  one,  professes  himself 
satisfied:  "Everything  I  suggested  from  the 
beginning  that  should  be  in  Lyndon  John- 
son's program,  or  damn  near  It,  I  have  got- 
ten. If  he  had  gone  up  to  Congress  with  a 
big  feeding  program  like  a  bull  In  a  china 
shop  he'd  have  been  under  fire,  and  what 
would  he  have  gotten?  Some  newspaper  ac- 
colades and  plaudits  In  some  liberal  maga- 
zines and  trouble  with  Congress." 

The  food  Issue  Is  an  unhappy  example  of 
a  great  deal  that  can  go  wrong  In  Washing- 
ton. It  Is  also  an  example,  however,  of  the 
dangers  of  the  latest  fad  of  "local  control." 
The  food  programs  are  examples  of  programs 
that  are  subject  to  local  control — the  lo<:al 
governments  request,  pay  for.  and  run 
them — with  the  result  that  those  areas  which 
are  least  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
can  also  deny  them  federally  proffered  food. 

The  problem  is  not  nearly  so  Insoluble  as 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years  would  sug- 
gest. First  of  all,  given  enough  money  and 
flexibility,  It  Is  generally  agreed  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  not  at  all  a  bad  device. 
Choate,  for  one,  suggests  that  In  addition 
the  program  be  federalized  and  computerized, 
to  work  as  automatically  and  without  con- 
tinual harassment  for  the  recipient  as  social 
security.  He  and  a  number  of  others  believe 
that  ultimately  the  food  programs  ought  to 
be  recognized  as  Income  supplements  and  be- 
come part  of  an  Income  maintenance  system. 
That,  however,  seems  a  long  way  off.  When 
asked  by  the  space  agency,  the  fcxxl  compa- 
nies have  found  ingenious  ways  to  i>ack  meals 
for  astronauts  In  Tootsle-Roll -sized  bars  or 
toothpaste-sized  tubes.  The  Pentagon  seems 
to  have  no  trouble  keeping  the  troops  In  the 
field  well  nourished.  There  are  problems  of 
tastes  and  habits  to  meet,  but  If  the  food 
Industry  were  less  apprehensive  about 
change,  or  did  leee  cohabiting  with  the  farm 
bloc  in  that  great  combine  they  call  "agri- 
business," a  lot  more  could  be  done  to  feed 
the  poor  efficiently  and  Inexpensively.  The 
food  companies  have  lately  shown  more  In- 
terest In  exploring  this  field — with  govern- 
ment subsidies,  of  cxaurse. 

Yet  so  little  was  accomplished  not  because 
of  mechanical  or  Industrial  failures,  but  be- 
cause of  what  can  happen  to  men  In  policy- 
making pKMltlons  In  Washington.  When  they 
stay  In  a  difficult  Job  too  long,  they  can  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of  It  all.  and 
they  become  overly  defensive.  Man's  pride, 
particularly  the  pride  of  a  man  who  can  tell 
himself  he  has  done  some  good,  can  overtake 
his  Intellectual  honesty.  Thus,  not  Southern 
poUclans.  not  Orvllle  Freeman,  not  Lyndon 
Johnson  can  face  the  fact  when  It  was 
pointed  out  that  many  people  were  hungry, 
that  they  weren't  wearing  any  clothes.  In 
this  they  reflected  a  national  trait:   It  has 


been  easier  to  stir  sustained  national  con- 
cern over  hunger  in  Bihar  or  Blafra  than 
places  at  home  for  which  we  are  more  directly 
responsible.  The  problems  are  looked  at  In 
terms  of  the  workings  of  Washington,  not  In 
terms  of  the  problems.  Decent  men  could  sit 
and  discuss  statistical  reliability  and  admin- 
istrative neatness  and  the  Importance  of  good 
precedents  while  people  went  hungry. 

The  niceties  of  consensus  politics  were 
more  Important  than  the  needs  of  some  10 
million  people.  A  new  Congress  and  a  new 
Administration  ought  to  be  able  to  Improve 
on  that  kind  of  government. 


THE  raAQI  EXECUTIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Last  Wednesday,  Mr. 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Javits)  presented  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  13  other  Sena- 
tors, denouncing  the  Iraqi  executions 
which  have  so  stirred  public  indignation 
throughout  the  world. 

Through  inadvertence,  I  did  not  indi- 
cate to  the  Senator  my  desire  to  be  as- 
sociated with  his  remarks.  I  wish  to  do 
so  at  this  time  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senators  Denounce  Iraq  ExECtrriONS 

The  show  execution  before  a  half  minion 
spectators  In  Baghdad  today  is  not  a  single 
Incident  but  the  culmination  of  the  bitter 
persecution  of  some  2.500  Iraqi  Jews,  the  last 
small  remnant  of  a  once  thriving  community 
dating  back  to  Babylon  which  asks  now  but 
to  be  left  alone  and  live  In  peace  with  Its 
neighbors.  The  concern  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  U  Thant 
over  the  mass  public  executions  of  Jews  and 
others  In  Iraq  reflect,  I  believe,  the  abhor- 
rence felt  by  the  civilized  world  at  such  foul 
deeds.  Even  now  the  Iraqi  have  yet  another 
opportunity  to  show  some  human  compas- 
sion m  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  by  per- 
mitting the  relatively  few  remaining  Iraqi 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  freedom  rather  than  to 
remain  in  a  land  where  their  freedom  to 
work,  to  communicate  and  to  move  about  Is 
denied  and  where  the  very  lives  of  those  who 
remain  are  so  threatened.  The  people  of  Iraq 
must  know  that  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kind cannot  be  affronted  by  such  blcxjdy 
deeds  with  Impunity  for  very  long!  The 
voices  of  anguish  from  within  Iraq  will  be 
heard. 


NOT  DISCRIMINATING  BECOMES 
NOT  ENOUGH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  continuing  Interest  in  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  our  Federal  agencies 
in  the  field  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
during  the  last  week  he  was  in  oflQce  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wlrtz  signed  an  order 
barring  from  prime  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts a  company  which  was  found 
Innocent  by  the  OFCC  of  discriminating 
against  either  applicants  or  its  employ- 
ees, but  which  had  failed  to  "actively 
s:>ek"  minority  group  job  applicants. 
This  matter  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
entitled  "Not  Discriminating  Becomes 
Not  Enough,"  published  In  the  January 
11  Issue  of  Business  Week.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
and  several  related  items  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  became 
Interested  In  this  matter  last  summer 
when  a  notice  of  hearing  regarding 
breach  of  contracts  for  the  Allen-Brad- 
ley Co.  was  printed  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. The  notice  stated  that  "the  allega- 
tion on  which  the  Director's  proposed 
action  Is  based  are  as  follows"  and,  fol- 
lowing a  rundown  of  the  company's  place 
of  business  and  so  forth,  the  Director 
states: 

In  1960.  the  City  of  Milwaukee  had  a  popu- 
lation of  741.324.  of  whom  62,458  were  Negro. 
The  estimated  present  population  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  Is  776,000.  of  whom  87,000  are 
estimated  to  be  Negro.  Respondent's  present 
workforce  Is  approximately  6.800  of  whom  32 
(less  than  one-half  of  one  percent)  are 
Negro.  Respondent's  plant  Is  located  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  from  the  nearest  Negro  resi- 
dential community.  Public  transportation  Is 
available  to  the  door,  and  the  facility  is  lo- 
cated near  a  major  bus  transfer  point. 

Mr.  President,  title  VII,  section  703  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states: 

No  employer  shall  be  required  to  .  .  . 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  Indi- 
vidual or  to  any  group  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  of  such 
individual  or  group  on  account  of  an  im- 
balance which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of 
any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  ori- 
gin employed  by  any  employer,  referred  or 
classified  for  employment  by  any  employ- 
ment agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted 
to  membership  or  classified  by  any  labor  or- 
ganization, or  admitted  to,  or  employed  In, 
any  apprenticeship  or  other  training  program. 
In  comparison  with  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  such  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  In  any  com- 
munity. State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  In 
the  available  work  force  In  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area. 

Because  of  this  explicit  language  in 
the  statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  quotas 
or  percentages  in  the  determination  of 
employment  bias,  on  July  29  I  wTOte  to 
the  Director  of  the  OFCC  asking  for 
clarification.  The  Director  replied  in  his 
letter  dated  September  10,  approximately 
a  month  and  a  half  later,  that  the  pur- 
pose intended  in  using  population  ratios 
and  minority  utilization  figures  in  the 
notice  of  hearing  was  "to  provide  factual 
information  against  wliich  specific  vio- 
lations will  be  considered.  Admittedly, 
statistics  are  only  rough  f:uides  to  reality, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be 
dismissed  as  irrelevant  and  certainly  can 
be  used  to  raise  questions  which  require 
further  investigation." 

Mr.  President,  the  best  legal  minds  in 
this  coimtry  prohibited  by  law  the  use 
of  statistics  as  a  "guide  to  reality,"  as 
Mr.  McCready  poetically  calls  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

In  addition,  the  notice  included  as  a 
violation  the  utilization  of  hiring  stand- 
ards "including  preemploym.ent  tests 
which  have  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing"— and  I  repeat — "the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  Negro  applicants  for 
employment  because  of  their  race  or 
color." 

Again  I  must  refer  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  which  states  In  section  703: 
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an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  en  ployer  to  give  and  to  act 
upon  the  results  o%  any  professionally  devel- 
oped  ability  test  {>t'ovided  that  such  test,  its 
administration  or  action  upon  the  results  is 
not  designed,  Intetided  or  used  to  discrimi- 
nate because  of  racto,  color,  etc. 

I  am  familiar _wlth  the  "rule  of  thimib" 
used  by  the  OFCC  and  other  Federal 
agencies  In  the!  area  of  testing.  They 
reason  that  If  a  fnember  of  the  minority 
fails  an  ability  6r  preemployment  test, 
the  test  discriminates  by  virtue  of  its  ef- 
fect— regardless  of  the  employer's  Intent. 

I  have  not  se^n  Allen-Bradley's  pre- 
employment  test4,  and  I  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  commei^t  on  them.  I  have  seen, 
however,  the  rul«s  for  "validation  of  em- 
plosrment  tests  b^  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors subjict  to  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  11246,"  which  according 
to  the  OPCC  represents  policy  guidance 
for  Government  Agencies  and  contractors 
in  this  area.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
read  tWs  order  tio  my  colleagues  except 
to  offer.  JJils  simple  language  for  mini- 
mum validation: 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  this  order, 
empirical  evidence  in  support  of  a  test's 
validity  must  be  bised  on  studies  employing 
generally  accepted' procedures  for  determin- 
ing criterion-related  validity,  such  as  those 
described  in  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation's "Stanc^rds  for  Education  and 
Psychological  Testa  and  Manuals."  (Evidence 
of  content  or  construct  validity  may  also  be 
appropriate  where' criterion-related  validity 
is  not  technically  feasible,  but  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  siifflclent  information  from 
Job  analyses  to  deiionstrate  the  relevance  of 
the  content  In  thej  case  of  Job  knowledge  or 
proficiency  tests  on  the  construct  in  the  case 
of  trait  measures.) 

I  am  sure  that  aontractors  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Government  will  find  these 
guidelines  a  great  boon  in  determining 
whether  or  not  qheir  tests  discriminate. 
I  might  also  add.  that  the  OFCC  has 
promised  to  issui,  and  perhaps  already 
has.  specific  guidelines  concerning  test 
usage.  J 

As  a  result  or  the  hearings  in  Mil- 
waukee conductec  by  the  OFCC.  Allen- 
Bradley  was  cleared  of  the  charges  of 
discrimination  against  either  applicants 
or  employees,  acoording  to  the  article  In 
Business  Week.  TThe  panel  did  find,  how- 
ever, that  It  wap  not  actively  seeking 
minority  group  jcfj  applicants  and  there- 
"action  program"  de- 
Its  recruitment  base. 
vex,  the  company  must, 
panel,  "avoid  any  im- 
.  or  preferential  hiring 
lus,  the  OFCC  may  use 
lide  to  reality"  but  it 
ly  to  "avoid  any  im- 
j  or  preferential  hiring." 
A  question  alsd  arises  as  to  who  will 
finance  this  broadened  recruitment  pro- 
gram where  the  Employer  is  required  to 
seek  out  addltloiial  ways  of  entreating 
minority  groups  to  apply  for  employ- 
ment? I 

Despite  the  panel's  finding  that  the 
company  h&s  no^  discriminated  against 
applicants  or  en^ployees,  former  Labor 
Secretary  Wlllard  Wirtz  signed  an  order 
designed  to  bar  jthe  Allen-Bradley  Co. 
from  prime  coniracts  or  subcontracts 
with  the  Federal  Government  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  arficle,  will  run  about  $25 


upon  suggested 
signed  to  broade^ 
In  so  doing,  howe 
as  directed  by  thi 
plication  of  quot^ 
based  on  race." 
quotas  as  its  ' 
directs  the  comi 
plication  of  quota 


to  $30  million  a  year.  As  the  title  of  this 
article  indicates — not  discriminating  be- 
comes not  enough. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  OFCC  has  completely  ignored 
the  legislative  guidelines  established  by 
Congress  and  has,  in  fact,  flouted  the  law 
in  its  overzealous  attempts  to  fulfill  its 
mission.  It  is  my  feeling  that  this  agency 
should  be  made  to  follow  the  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  for  this  very  purpose 
or  be  abolished  and  its  functions  trans- 
ferred to  another  office  which  can.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  considering  proposed 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  Business  Week,  Jan.   11.  1969] 
Not  DiscKiMtifATtNa  Bkcoices  Not  Enouoh 

(Note. — Federal  panel  In  case  involving 
Allen-Bradley  Co.  rules  employer  with  gov- 
ernment contracts  must  actively  seek 
minority  workers.  Decision  should  cost  mil- 
lions of  doUars  in   contracts.) 

Employers  charged  with  discriminatory 
hiring  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  than 
agree  to  end  bias  in  employment;  they  also 
must  try  to  Increase  the  number  of  minority 
group  applicants — and  so  increase  nondis- 
criminatory hiring — by  recruitment  poli- 
cies   and   advertising   aimed   at   minorities. 

To  enforce  this  government  policy — first 
laid  down  in  an  executive  order  in  Septem- 
ber, 1967.  and  made  explicit  in  regulations 
adopted  last  year — the  govenunent  Is  on  the 
verge  of  ordering  federal  procurement  agen- 
cies to  cancel  purchase  contracts  with  the 
Allen-Bradley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  bar  addi- 
tional orders  to  the  company. 

Such  a  drastic  step  follows  formal  bear- 
ings held  in  Milwaukee  by  a  three-man  panel 
which  found  that  Allen-Bradley's  "failure 
to  take  some  affirmative  action  to  broaden 
its  recruitment  base  and  increase  the  fiow  of 
minority  applicants  was  ...  a  violation  of  the 
"equal  opportunity  clause." 

The  panel  warned,  in  effect,  that  employers 
can't  defend  their  hiring  practices  simply 
by  arguing  that  few  minority  workers  are 
employed  because  few  apply  for  Jobs. 

Allen-Bradley  has  filed  exceptions  to  the 
panel  findings  with  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  In  Washington.  The  company 
contends  that  the  panel  erred  in  concluding 
that  the  equal  opportunity  clause  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  requires  more  than  "ef- 
fective nondiscrimination."  The  company 
argues  that  the  panel's  conclusion  that  A- 
B  must  "take  some  action  designed  to  broad- 
en its  recruitment  base"  goes  beyond  the  in- 
tent and  legal  force  of  the  order  under  which 
the  panel  must  operate. 

BARS    PLANMZO 

Nevertheless.  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  had  before  him  at  midweek  an  order 
to  all  government  agencies  designed  to  bar 
A-B  from  prime  or  sub -contracts  said  to  run 
about  $25-million  to  $30-mllllon  a  year. 

If.  as  expected,  Wirtz  signs  the  order,  only 
products  "essential  to  the  national  secu- 
rity" could  be  bought  from  Allen-Bradley — 
items  for  which  the  company  is  the  only 
source,  on  which  another  source  would  be 
unable  to  get  into  production  fast  enough, 
or  which  are  protected  by  patents  held  by 
the  company. 

Labor  Dept.  aides  say  there's  no  thought 
of  leaving  the  decision  to  Incoming  Labor 
Secretary  George  P.  Shultz.  And  they  hint 
that  A-B  wouldn't  get  off  any  easier  If  the 
order  were  to  be  delayed. 

HEARINGS  END 

The  action  that  appeared  imminent  at 
midweek  followed  final  hearings  in  Milwau- 
kee to  determine  whether  the  company  is 
complying  with  the  "equal  opportunity" 
clause  which  must  bo  Included  In  all  govern- 
ment contracts. 


This  clause  says  that  "the  contractor  .  .  . 
will  take  affirmative  action  to  make  sure" 
that  Job  applicants  are  employed  and  treated 
diu-lng  employment  equally,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Among  its  concluBions,  the  three-man 
panel  headed  by  Professor  Bernard  J.  Melteer 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
found  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  com- 
pany "overtly  discriminated"  In  its  hiring. 

However,  the  panel  called  the  company's 
"failure  to  take  affirmative  action  to  broad- 
en the  recruitment  base  and  increase  the 
flow  of  minority  applicants"  a  violation  of 
the  equal  opportunity  clause  in  federal  con- 
tracts. 

The  decision  in  the  A-B  case,  if  it  stands, 
could  become  Important  precedent.  A  Labor 
Dept.  spokesman  called  the  case  a  "land- 
mark," and  Industry  generally  was  watching 
developments  In  it  closely — and  in  some  in- 
stances angrily,  as  an  encroachment  on  man- 
agement. 

One  major  employer.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
is  particularly  concerned;  it  is  involved  in  a 
case  that  is  about  to  enter  final  hearings. 

Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co..  B  &  P  Motor 
Express,  Inc..  and  Pullman.  Inc..  other  com- 
panies that  imtially  bucked  the  government's 
contract  compliance  program,  have  moved  to 
give  in  to  the  government's  enforcement 
pressures  Instead  of  fighting  to  the  end. 

OBJZCnONS 

Allen-Bradley  was  "pleased  with  the  find- 
ing which  clears  [It]  of  any  charges  of  dis- 
crimination against  either  applicants  or  em- 
ployees," according  to  George  Megow,  execu- 
tive vice-president.  But  the  manufacturer  of 
motor  controls  and  electronic  components 
filed  objections  to  the  finding  that  it  wasn't 
actively  seeking  minority  group  Job  ap- 
plicants. 

In  early  November,  said  Megow,  A-B  In- 
serted ads  in  two  local  Negro  newspapers  as 
well  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal  to  call  atten- 
tion to  general  factory  and  office  employ- 
ment openings.  The  display  ads  "were  among 
the  first  we  have  ever  scheduled  for  general 
emplo5nnent  puiposes,"  Megow  said.  Before 
A-B  got  entangled  in  charges  and  pressures 
based  on  its  hiring  poUcies  early  last  year, 
it  frequently  filled  Jobs  through  employee 
recommendations. 

Milwaukee  civil  rights  groups — Negro  and 
Latin  American — charged  that  through  the 
years  this  practice  perpetuated  what  was  vir- 
tually white-only  employment. 

practice  ended 

The  panel  found  that  prior  to  formal  hear- 
ings on  the  charges,  the  company  had  ended 
Its  frequent  reliance  on  employee  referrals 
to  fill  Job  openings. 

Further,  it  agreed  that  A-B  had  revised 
employment  standards  and  some  other  re- 
strictive hiring  policies.  For  instance,  it  re- 
laxed requirements  of  Wisconsin  residency 
and  a  high  school  diploma  and  opened  the 
gates  to  those  who  have  passed  vocational 
school  general  education  development  tests. 

But  the  panel  said  that  A-B  must  do  even 
more.  It  suggested  that  in  filling  Jobs  the 
company  make  use  of  such  agencies  as  the 
Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  the 
Milwaukee  Inner  City  Development  Project, 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the  Negro- 
American  Labor  Council  in  Milwaukee,  the 
Urban  League,  and  the  Youth  Council  of  the 
National  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  A-B  says  it  contacted  the  Urban 
League  but  that  it's  "not  certain"  that  the 
leag-ie  sent  any  Jobseekers. 

Further,  the  panel  said  that  while  It  didn't 
have  enough  information  to  develop  "an  ac- 
tion program"  for  A-B,  the  company  and  the 
federal  compliance  office  should  consider  as 
adequate  a  program  that  would  tend  to: 

Increase  the  flow  of  minority  group  Job 
applicants. 

Advise  minority  groups  of  Its  nondiscrimi- 
natory policies. 
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Remedy  A-B's  "Image  among  Negroes." 

Avoid  excessive  costs  for  A-B. 

Avoid  Increases  in  racial  tensions  by  not 
Implying  there  are  Job  openings  for  minority 
applicants  when  none  actually  exists. 

Avoid  any  Implication  of  quota  or  prefer- 
ential hiring  based  on  race. 

The  panel  urged  A-B  to  make  a  "clear  pub- 
lic announcement"  that  it  has  discontinued 
its  reliance  on  referrals  by  employees;  that 
it  place  recruitment  ads  in  general  media 
which  read  substantial  numbers  of  Negroes 
and  others,  and  that  It  also  place  ads  In  'pri- 
marily Negro  media,"  and  that  A-B  should 
utiUze  "schools  serving  substantial  numbers 
of  Negroes."  These  guidelines  could  be 
precedent. 

ENOUGH? 

Milwaukee  civil  rights  spokesmen  have 
mixed  feelings  about  the  panel's  decision. 
Some  are  encouraged;  others  say  they  still 
aren't  pleased — and  that  "action  against 
Allen-Bradley"  is  possible  in  the  spring. 

Civil  rights  actlvUt  Father  James  E.  Groppi 
of  St.  Boniface  Catholic  Church  in  the  city's 
inner  core  said,  "The  federal  report  says 
Allen-Bradley  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  con- 
tract but  not  of  overt  acts  of  discrimination. 
I  would  question  this  finding.  Negroes  make 
up  less  than  1%  of  A-B's  work  force. 

"We're  waiting  to  see  what  the  government 
will  do  now.  Wfe're  not  pleased  with  the  sit- 
uation at  Allen-Bradley,  and  we're  not  going 
to  put  up  with  it." 

But  Armando  Orellana,  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Latin-American  Union  for  Civil 
Rights,  which  demanded  preferential  hiring 
by  A-B  in  proportion  to  the  minority  ratio  in 
the  Milwaukee  population,  said:  "We  con- 
sider the  ruling  ...  a  victory  for  the  Latin 
American  people.  We  are  encouraged.  More 
Latin  Americans  are  working  for  Allen- 
Bradley.  Before  this  fall,  14  were  employed. 
Now  38  are." 

Orellana's  group  met  with  the  company  in 
October  to  ask  that  Spanish  Americans  (5rc 
of  Milwaukee's  population)  make  up  at  least 
5<:'r  of  the  A-B  work  force,  and  that  the  com- 
pany train  and  hire  100  Spanish  Americans 
a  year. 

Allen-Bradley  balked  at  "any  hiring  quotas 
or  training  programs"  but  agreed  to  give 
special  consideration  to  minority  applicants 
equally  qualified  for  Jobs. 


Exhibit  2A 


July  29,  1968. 


Edward  Sylvester, 

Director,  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sylvester:  Reference  is  made  to 
the  Federal  Register  of  Tuesday,  July  23, 
1968.  Vol.  23,  No.  142,  beginning  on  page 
10478.  relating  to  Notice  of  Hearing  Regard- 
ing Breach  of  Contracts  for  the  Tlmken 
Roller  Bearing  Company  and  the  Allen- 
Bradley  Company.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
established  under  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  offices,  bureaus,  and  agencies 
active  m  the  area  of  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

Although  I  know  that  your  office  exists 
and  operates  under  Executive  Order  No. 
11246,  I  feel  that  the  provisions  of  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  have  some  application 
to  your  operations.  FVar  this  reason,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  purpose  of  para- 
graph III  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Notice  and  I 
would  appreciate  yotir  clarifying  for  me  Just 
what  your  Office  has  in  mind  in  setting  forth 
these  ratios.  As  you  know,  section  703(1)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provides  that  no 
employer  shall  be  required  to:  ".  .  .  grant 
preferential  treatment  to  any  individual  or 
to  any  group  because  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  of  such  individ- 


ual or  group  on  account  of  an  imbalance 
which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  of  percentage  of  persons  of  any  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  em- 
ployed by  any  employer,  referred  or  classified 
for  employment  by  any  employment  agency 
or  labor  organization,  admitted  to  member- 
Ship  or  classified  by  any  labor  organization, 
or  admitted  to,  or  employed  in,  any  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  program,  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  or  percentage 
of  persons  of  such  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin  in  any  community,  State, 
section,  or  other  area,  or  in  the  available  work 
force  in  any  community.  State,  section,  or 
other  area." 

Specifically,  my  questions  are: 

1.  Was  this  ratio  listed  in  order  to  give 
the  Impression  that  the  low  ratio  of  Negroes 
was  Itself  contrary  to  law?  If  not.  was  refer- 
ence made  to  this  proportion  in  order  to 
establish  a  background  for  other  violations? 

2.  It  Is  the  position  of  the  Office  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  any  part 
thereof  applies  to  your  Office?  If  not.  do  you 
give  any  consideration  to  or  feel  bound  by 
the  expression  of  intent  by  the  Congress  in 
this  statute?  Do  you  feel  that  the  President's 
Executive  Order  supersedes  the  statute  by 
way  of  preemption  and  in  effect  gives  the 
Executive  broader  authority  than  Congress 
legislated? 

3.  Do  you  not  think  that  referring  to  racial 
ratios  or  Imbalances  in  effect  requires  an 
employer  subject  to  the  Act  to  violate  this 
statute? 

As  I  indicated,  I  am  aware  that  your  Office 
operates  in  a  number  of  areas  and  with 
many  of  the  agencies  in  this  field.  I  would 
appreciate  your  furnishing  me  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  programs  in  which  your 
office  is  involved  and  the  departments  or 
agencies  which  administer  these  programs. 

Your  early  attention  to  these  matters  will 
be  most  appreciated. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Fannin. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Exhibit  2B 
[Prom  the  Federal  Register.  July  23,   1968] 
Timken    Roller    Bearing    Co. — Notice    op 
Hearing  Regarding  Breach  of  Contracts 
(Department  of  Labor.  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance.  Docket  No,  100-68;   Ex- 
ecuUve  Order  11246) 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  the  Director),  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  contracts 
referred  to  herein  have  been  breached,  hav- 
ing given  Respyondent  notice  of  proposed  ter- 
mination of  existing  contracts  and  determi- 
nation of  contract  ineligibility  under  the 
authority  of  Executive  Order  11246,  30  F.R. 
12319  (1965)  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  41  CFR  Part  60-1,  and 
Respondent  having  requested  a  hearing  on 
said  proposed  actions,  hereby  sets  the  matter 
down  for  a  hearing  to  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  of  procedure  which  are 
available  at  Room  4136,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C,  and  which  specify 
the  terms  on  which  others  may  participate. 
The  allegations  on  which  the  Director's 
proposed  action  is  baaed  are  as  follows: 

I.  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  (hereinafter 
the  Respondent)  is  an  Ohio  corporation, 
maintaimng  its  principal  office  in  Canton, 
Ohio.  It  maintains  production  facilities  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
it  manufactures  tapered  roller  bearings,  steel 
and  steel  tubing,  and  engages  In  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  railroad  rolling  stock. 

n.  (A)  At  all  times  perUnent  hereto.  Re- 
spondent has  regularly  contracted  and  con- 
tinues  to   regularly   contract   with   depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
(B)  Pursuant  to  the  reqtilrements  of  sec- 


tion 202,  Executive  Order  lli46,  30  F.R. 
12320  (1965)  (and  the  corresponding  section 
of  preceding  Executive  orders) ,  the  contracts 
between  Respondent  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment contain  an  "equal  opportunity  clause" 
in  the  form  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  A. 
This  "equal  opportunity  clause"  provides  in 
part:  "(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take  af- 
firmative action  to  ensure  that  applicants  EU-e 
employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such  action 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Employment,  upgrading,  demotion, 
or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruitment  ad- 
vertising; layoff  or  termination;  rates  of  pay 
or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and  .selec- 
tion for  training,  including  apprenticeship." 

III.  (A)  In  1960,  Columbus,  Ohio,  had 
a  population  of  471,316,  of  which  approx- 
imately 77,140  were  Negro.  In  1960  Canton, 
Ohio,  had  a  population  of  113,631,  of  which 
approximately  11,055  were  Negroes. 

(B)  Respondent  employs  approximately 
14,646  persons  of  whom  approximately  1,123 
are  Negroes.  Of  approximately  1,857  persons 
employed  as  officials,  managers,  professionals, 
technicians,  and  sales  workers,  approximately 
10  are  Negroes.  Of  approximately  1,565  office 
and  clerical  workers  approximately  41  are 
Negroes.  Of  approximately  3300  skilled  work- 
ers, approximately  108  are  Negroes. 

Over  one- third  (446)  of  the  1,123  Negroes 
employed  by  the  Respondent  are  assigned  to 
unskilled  labor  or  service  Jobs.  Only  one-sixth 
of  the  white  workers  are  assigned  to  such 
Jobs. 

IV.  Since  March  6,  1961,  Respondent  has 
violated,  and  continues  to  violate  its  con- 
tracts with  agencies  and  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  These  violations  In- 
clude: 

(a)  Discriminating  against  Negroes  In  the 
recruitment,  selection,  and  employment  of 
officials  and  managers,  professionals,  tech- 
nicians, sales  workers,  and  office  and  clerical 
workers,  apprentices,  and  other  trainees, 

(b)  Engaging  in  employment  prnctices 
which  favor  white  applicants  and  dla- 
crlminate  against  Negroes  by  preferential 
hiring  and  assignment  of  whites  without  re- 
gard to  qualifications  while  placing  stringent 
requirements  upon  Negroes  who  apply  for 
employment  or  assignment  In  the  same  or 
similar  Jobs,  units,  or  departments,  such 
practices  have  resulted  In  the  concentration 
of  Negro  employees  in  less  desirable  Jobs. 

(c)  Employing  transfer  procedure.';  and 
seniority  regulatlonsj||rtiich  Umlt  the  ability 
of  Negro  employees  to^in  access  to  the  more 
desirable  Jobs,  units.^nd  departments  be- 
cause of  loss  of  seniority,  ind  loss\)f  pay  and 
other  benefits.  Such  procedures  arid  regula- 
tions perpetuate  the  effects  of  racially  dis- 
criminatory emplojrment  and  assignment 
practices. 

(d)  Failing  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
ensure  that  persons  are  recruited,  hired,  and 
treated  during  employment  without  regard 
to  their  race  or  color. 

V.  The  Government  has  made  reasonable 
efforts  to  secure  compliance  by  the  Respond- 
ent with  the  "equal  opportunity  clause"  by 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  persuasion.  These  reasonable  ef- 
forts include  numerous  conciliation  meet- 
ings between  Respondent  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  since  1964,  Including  an 
informal  hearing  on  February  27-28.  1968.  In 
Washington.  D.C.  attended  by  Respondent's 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  At  that  time,  as  In  the 
past.  Respondent  failed  and  refused  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  eliminate  the  conditions 
described  in  paragraph  rv  of  this  notice. 

Wherefore,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
designated  as  the  Panel  to  hear  and  deter- 
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mine   this   matter  In   accordance   with   the 
rules  of  procedurei  heretofore  referred  to, 

Mr.  Harold  Sumtoers,  Associate  Chief  Trial 
Examiner,  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Room  852,  Washlnfton,  DC.  20570,  Chairman- 
Mr.  Dallas  Younf,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, 332  Newton  Baker  Building.  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44106. 

Mr.  Jack  O.  DaM,  1748  Standard  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44ll3. 
and  to  recommend  [to  the  Director  whether, 

(a)  Pursuant  tol  section  209(a)(5)  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11248,  the  Director  shall  cause 
to  be  terminated  [all  existing  contracts  or 
any  portion  or  portions  thereof  which  the 
Respondent  holds  ^Ith  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Pedfcral  Government  and  all 
subcontracts  as  denned  In  41  CPR  60-1. 2 (k) 
and 

sections  202  and  209(a) 
rder  11246  and  41  CFR 
tor  shall  declare  the  Re- 
fer further  contracts, 
ixtenslons  of  existing  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  until  the  Respondent 
ha«  satisfied  the  Director  that  It  has  es- 
tablished and  will  carry  out  personnel  and 
emplo5W!»»nt  policies  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Execiitlve  Order  11246;  and 

(c)  Other  appropriate  action  authorized 
by  section  209  of  Executive  Order  11246  shall 
be  taken. 

The  Hearing  wllljbe  convened  at  9:30  a.m., 

on  August  27,  196^  at  Conference  Room  B, 

e  Commission  Building, 

Constitution  Aveniie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

This   notice   hasjbeen   signed   and   Issued 

60-1.2e(b)   and  60-1.27 

this  16th  day  of  July 


(b)   Pursuant 
(fl)    of  Executive 
60. 127(b),  the  Dlr^ 
spondent    ineliglblj 
subcontracts,  and 


pursuant  to  41 
at  Washington,  D 
1968 


Wakd  McCriedt, 
Acting  Directof,  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

thibit  A 
During  the  perfcirmance  of  thl«  contract, 
the  contractor  agre^  as  follows: 

(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  lof  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  Tpe  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  no  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are 
treated  during  emnloyment,  without  regard 
to  their  race,  creedj  color,  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following:  lEmployment,  upgrading, 
demotion,  or  transfer;  recruitment  or  re- 
cruitment advertising:  layoff  or  termina- 
tion; rates  of  pay  o-  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation; and  selection  for  training,  including 
apprenticeship.  The  contractor  agrees  to  post 
In  conspicuous  plac  ss.  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to 
be  provided  by  the  lontractlng  officer  setting 
forth  the  provision!  of  this  nondlscrlmatlon 
clause. 

(2)  The  contract* r  will,  in  all  solicitations 
or  advertisements  f ( ir  employees  placed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  cantractor.  state  that  all 
qualified  applicant!  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  natlc  nal  origin. 

(3)  The  contractifr  will  send  to  each  labor 
union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding,  a 
notice  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
tracting officer,  advising  the  labor  union  or 
workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
commitments  undei  section  202  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1965.  and 
shall  ijost  copies  of  the  notice  in  conspicuous 
places  available  to  Employees  and  applicants 
for  employment. 

(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
September  24,  1965,  and  of  the  niles,  regu- 
lations, and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  Infor- 


mation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24.  1965.  and 
by  the  rules,  reg^ulatlons.  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
will  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
accounts  by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules, 
regulations  and  orders. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  contract 
may  be  canceled,  terminated  or  suspended 
In  whole  or  In  part  and  the  contractor  may 
be  declared  ineligible  for  further  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures authorized  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  September  24,  1965.  and  such  other 
sanctions  may  be  imposed  and  remedies  In- 
voked as  provided  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  September  24,  1965,  or  by  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

(7)  The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  In 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exempted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  Executive  Order  No.  11248  of 
September  24,  1966.  so  that  such  provisions 
will  be  binding  upon  each  subcontractor  or 
vendor.  The  contractor  will  take  such  action 
with  respect  to  any  subcontract  or  purchase 
order  as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  such  provisions  in- 
cluding sanctions  for  noncompliance:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  In  the  event  the  con- 
tractor becomes  Involved  In.  or  Is  threatened 
with,  litigation  with  a  subcontractor  or 
vendor  as  a  result  of  such  direction  by  the 
contracting  agency,  the  contractor  may  re- 
quest the  United  States  to  enter  Into  such 
litigation  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Executive  Order  11246,  S  202 
(30P.R.  12319  (1965)). 

[P.R.    Doc.    68-8725;    Filed,    July   22,    1968; 
8:46  a.m.) 

Allen-Bradley  Co. — Notice  op  Hearing 

RcGAROiNO  Breach  of  Contracts 

(Docket  No.  101-68;  Executive  Order  11246) 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
( hereinafter  the  Director ) .  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  contracts 
referred  to  herein  have  been  breached,  hav- 
ing given  Resf)ondent  notice  of  proposed 
termination  of  existing  contracts  and  deter- 
mination of  contract  ineligibility  under  the 
authority  of  Executive  Order  11246.  30  P.R. 

12319  (1965),  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  thereto.  41  CFR  Part  60-1,  and 
Respondent  having  requested  a  hearing  on 
said  proposed  actions,  hereby  sets  the  mat- 
ter down  for  a  hearing  to  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  rules  of  procedure  which  are 
available  at  Room  4136.  14th  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  and  which 
specify  the  terms  on  which  others  may  par- 
ticipate. 

The  allegations  on  which  the  Director's 
proposed  action  is  based  are  as  follows: 

I.  Allen-Bradley  Co.  (hereinafter  the  Re- 
spondent) Is  a  Wisconsin  corporation,  main- 
taining Its  principal  office  and  principal 
facility  at  1201  South  Second  Street  In  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  it  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  motor  controls,  elec- 
tronic components,  ferrlte  products,  and 
ceramics. 

II.  (A)  At  all  times  pertinent  hereto.  Re- 
spondent has  regularly  contracted  and  con- 
tinues to  regularly  contract  with  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

(B)  Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion   202.    Executive    Order    11246,    30    P.R. 

12320  (1965)  (and  the  corresponding  section 
of  preceding  Executive  orders  i .  the  contracts 
between  Respondent  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment contain  an  "equal  opportunity  clause" 


In  the  form  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  A. 
This  "equal  opportunity  clause"  provides  In 
part:  "(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take  af- 
firmative action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  I'.atlonal  origin.  Such  action 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Employment,  upgrading,  demotion, 
or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruitment  ad- 
vertising; layoff  or  termination;  rates  of  pay 
or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and  selec- 
tion for  training.  Including  apprenticeship." 

nr.  In  1960.  the  city  of  Milwaukee  had  a 
population  of  741,324,  of  whom  62.458  were 
Negro.  The  estimated  present  population  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  776.000,  of  whom 
87.000  are  estimated  to  be  Negro.  Respond- 
ent's present  work-force  is  approximately 
6,800,  of  whom  32  (less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent)  are  Negro.  Respondent's  plant  is 
located  approximately  2  miles  from  the  near- 
est Negro  residential  community.  Public 
transportation  Is  available  to  the  door,  and 
the  facility  Is  located  near  a  major  bus 
transfer  point. 

IV.  Since  March  6,  1961,  Respondent  has 
violated,  and  continues  to  violate  its  con- 
tracts with  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  discriminating 
against  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment because  of  their  race  or  color, 
and  by  failing  or  refusing  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  ensure  that  persons  are  recruited, 
hired,  and  treated  during  employment  with- 
out regard  to  their  race  or  color.  These  vio- 
lations include: 

(a)  Respondent,  as  its  primary  source  of 
employees,  relies  and  for  many  years  has  re- 
lied upon  the  referral  by  Its  employees  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  and  upon  Its  repu- 
tation as  a  desirable  employer.  Respondent 
disseminates  and  for  many  years  has  dissem- 
inated Information  about  job  opportunities 
almost  entirely  through  its  employees.  Since 
Respondent's  workforce  Is  and  for  many 
years  has  been  over  99  percent  white,  knowl- 
edge of  new  Job  opjxortunltles  Is  and  has 
been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  white 
commimlty,  giving  the  white  community  a 
preference  to  and  denying  Negro  persons 
equal  access  to  Jobs  at  Respondent's  facility; 

(b)  Respondent  gives,  and  for  many  years, 
has  given  preference  to  relatives  and  friends 
of  present  employees  in  the  filling  of  Job 
vacancies,  and  as  over  99  percent  of  its  work- 
force is  and  has  been  drawn  from  the  white 
community.  Respondent  thereby  engages  In 
a  hiring  practice  which  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  Negro  persons; 

(c)  Respondent  utilizes  hiring  standards, 
including  preemployment  tests,  which  have 
the  effect  of  discriminating  against  Negro 
applicants  for  employment  because  of  their 
race  or  color:  and 

(d)  Respondent  has  failed  or  has  refused 
to  utilize  employment  sources  which  pri- 
marily serve  the  Negro  community  and  to 
take  other  action  to  dispel  Its  Image  In  the 
Negro  community  as  an  employer  which  dis- 
criminates against  Negro  persons  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  color,  which  Image  discourages 
the  referral  of  Negro  applicants  to  and  dis- 
courages Negro  persons  from  applying  for 
employment  with  Respondent  and  thereby 
denies  to  them  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity with  Respondent. 

V.  The  Government  has  made  reasonable 
efforiis  to  sectire  compliance  by  the  Respond- 
ent with  the  "equal  opportunity  clause"  by 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  persuasion.  These  reasonable  efforts 
included  numerous  conciliation  meetings  be- 
tween Respondent  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  since  1964.  including  a  conference 
on  April  4.  1968,  In  Washington,  D.C.  at- 
tended by  Respondent  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
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Compliance  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
At  that  time,  as  In  the  past.  Respondent 
failed  and  refused  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  described  In  para- 
graph IV  of  this  notice. 

Wherefore,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  des- 
ignated as  the  Panel  to  hear  and  determine 
this  matter  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
procedure  heretofore  referred  to. 

Professor  Bernard  Meltzer,  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School,  1121  East  flOth  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  60637.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Boyd  Leedom,  Trial  Examiner.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Room  419,  1717  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20570. 

Mr.  Philip  G.  Marshall,  Attorney  at  Law. 
110  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53203. 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Director  whether, 

(a)  Pursuant  to  section  209(a)  (5)  of  Exec- 
utive Order  11246,  the  Director  shall  cause  to 
be  terminated  all  existing  contracts  or  any 
portion  or  portions  thereof  which  the  Re- 
spondent holds  with  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  and  all 
subcontracts  as  defined  in  41  CFR  60-1.2(k); 
and 

(b)  Pursuant  to  sections  202  and  209  (a)  (6) 
of  Executive  Order  11246  and  41  CFR  60-1.27 
(b).  the  Director  shall  declare  the  Respond- 
ent ineligible  for  further  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, and  extensions  of  existing  contracts  or 
subcontracts  until  the  Respondent  has  satis- 
fied the  Director  that  it  has  established  and 
will  carry  out  personnel  and  employment 
policies  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  11246;  and 

(c)  Other  appropriate  action  authorized 
by  section  209  of  Executive  Order  11246  shall 
be  taken. 

The  Hearing  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m..  on 
August  20,  1968.  In  Room  498.  the  U.S.  Court- 
house and  Federal  Building.  517  East  Wis- 
consin Avenue.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

This  notice  has  been  signed  and  Issued 
pursuant  to  41  CFR  60-1.26(b)  and  60-1.27 
at  Washington,  D.C,  this  16th  day  of  July 
1968. 

Ward  McCreedy, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Exhibit  A 
During  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
the  contractor  agrees  as  follows: 

(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
pl05rment  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following:  Employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising;  layoff  or  termination;  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training.  Including  apprentice- 
ship. The  contractor  agrees  to  poBt  in  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

(2)  The  contractor  will,  in  all  solicitations 
or  advertisements  for  employees  placed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that  all 
qualified  applicants  will  receive  consideration 
for  employment  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  labor 
union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding,  a 
notice  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  contract- 
ing officer,  advising  the  labor  union  or 
workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
commitments  under  section  202  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1966,  and 
shall  post  copies  of  the  notice  In  conspicuous 


places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment. 

(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
September  24.  1965.  and  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  Infor- 
mation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1965,  and 
by  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
win  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
accounts  by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  Investi- 
gation to  ascertain  compliance  with  such 
rules,  regulations  and  orders. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  contract 
may  be  canceled,  terminated,  or  suspended 
In  whole  or  in  part  and  the  contractor  may 
be  declared  Ineligible  for  further  Govern- 
ment contracts  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures authorized  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  September  24,  1965,  and  such  other 
sanctions  may  be  imposed  and  remedies 
invoked  as  provided  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  September  24.  1965.  or  by  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

(7)  The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  In 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exempted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
September  24.  1965.  so  that  such  provisions 
win  be  binding  upon  each  subcontractor 
or  vendor.  The  contractor  will  take  such 
action  with  respect  to  any  subcontract  or 
purchase  order  as  the  contracting  agency 
may  direct  as  a  means  of  enforcing  such 
provisions  including  sanctions  for  noncom- 
pliance: Provided,  however.  That  In  the 
event  the  contractor  becomes  involved  in,  or 
is  threatened  with,  litigation  with  a  subcon- 
tractor or  vendor  as  a  result  of  such  direction 
by  the  contracting  agency,  the  contractor 
may  request  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
such  litigation  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Executive  Order  11246,  I  202 
(30F.R.  12319  (1966)). 

IF.R.  Doc.  68-8726;  Filed,  January  22,  1968; 
8:46  a.m.] 

Exhibit  2C 
U.S.  Department  op  Labor.  Office 
OF   Federal    Contract   Compli- 
ance. 

Washington,  D.C,  September  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  recent  letter  In  which  you  raised 
certain  questions  legardlng  the  relationship 
of  Executive  Order  11246  and  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  inquire 
about  certain  practices  In  the  administration 
of  the  contract  compliance  program. 

With  regard  to  your  general  Inquiry  on 
the  relationship  between  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  Executive  Order,  it  Is  our  view  that 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  these 
two  programs  complement  each  other.  As  you 
know,  the  design  of  Title  VII,  and  to  some 
extent  of  Title  VI  as  it  relates  to  employ- 
ment, anticipates  the  operation  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  in 
areas  supplemented  by  the  Federal  contract 
compliance  program  as  well  as  by  State  fair 
employment  practices  laws  and  commissions. 
Section  709(d)  of  Title  Vn  specifically  rec- 
ognizes the  Executive  Order  program.  The 
full  resolution  of  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  depends  upon  vigorous 
and  effective  action  by  all  of  these  entitles. 
We  believe  this  view  Is  supported  by  the 
language  and  the  legislative  history  of  Title 


VI  and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
We  believe  that  Congress  recognized  In  the 
enactment  of  the  basi6  fair  employment  law 
that  the  programs  of  the  two  Federal  entitles 
differed  in  approach  and  were  designed  to 
reach  different  aspects  of  the  same  problem, 
and  we  are  aware  of  no  inconsistency  in  the 
operations  of  this  Office  and  the  mandates 
of  Title  VII. 

With  regard  to  your  specific  inquiry  as 
to  the  purpose  Intended  In  using  population 
ratios  and  minority  utilization  figures  In  the 
notices  of  hearings  in  the  Tlmken  Roller 
Bearing  Company  and  Allen-Bradley  Com- 
pany cases,  the  primary  purpose  of  such 
references  is  to  provide  factual  information 
against  which  specific  violations  will  be  con- 
sidered. We  see  no  basis  for  an  inference 
that  mere  referral  to  "racial  ratios  or  imbal- 
ances" requires  an  employer  subject  to  Title 

VII  to  violate  that  Act.  As  you  can  appre- 
ciate. I  am  sure,  the  very  nature  of  quanti- 
tative measurement  ultimately  requires  some 
resort  to  numbers.  The  Congress  Itself  resorts 
to  numbers  to  give  precision  to  many  fiexible 
standards  which  It  enacts.  Such  Is  the  case 
in  Title  VII  with  regard  to  the  size  of  em- 
ployers and  unions  covered,  so  too  In  our 
basic  labor  relations  statute  in  those  provi- 
sions which  establish  the  level  at  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  exercise 
Jurisdiction.  Admittedly,  statistics  are  only 
rough  guides  to  reality,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  can  be  dismissed  as  Irrele- 
vant and  certainly  can  be  used  to  raise  ques- 
tions which  require  further  Investigation. 

Obviously  the  Executive  Order  does  not 
supersede  the  statute.  However.  It  is  also 
clear  that  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  did  not  Intend  to  restrict 
existing  authority  with  regard  to  an  area 
In  which  both  co-equal  branches  of  the 
Government  recognize  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  both  the  Congress 
and  the  courts,  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch,  are  continuing  to  address  them- 
selves to  this  very  difficult  problem  of  secur- 
ing to  minorities  the  equal  enjoyments  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  law  to  all  citizens.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  all  branches  of 
Government  mtist  become  ever  more  vigorous 
In  enforcement  activities  In  order  to  trans- 
late its  promise  into  reality.  You  may  be 
assured  we  are  bending  every  effort  to  co- 
ordinate Its  administration  In  a  fair,  lawful, 
and  effective  manner. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  list  of 
programs  and  departments  involved,  we  are 
enclosing  a  summary  for  your  convenience. 
I  hope  this  Information  wlil  be  useful  to  you 
and,  If  we  can  be  of  further  help,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ward  McCreedt, 

Acting  Director. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Federal  Register.  Sept.  24.  1968) 
Validation  op  Employment  Tests  by  Con- 
tractors AND  Subcontractors  Subject  to 
THE  Provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246 — 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  the 
Secretary 

Validation  of  employment  tests  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246. 

1.  General,  (a)  The  following  order  regard- 
ing the  use  of  employment  tests  by  con- 
tractors subject  to  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  Is  being  Issued  in  response 
to  numerous  requests  for  policy  guidance  by 
Government  agencies  and  by  contractors. 

(b)  Two  matters  regarding  selection  pro- 
cedures are  of  foremoet  concern  to  the  Gov- 
ernment: (1)  Recognizing  the  Importance 
of  proper  procedures  In  the  utilization  and 
conservation  of  human  resources  generally, 
and  (2)  pointing  out  the  possible  adverse 
effects  of  Improper  procedures  on  the  utili- 
zation of  minority  group  personnel. 
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(c)  The  order  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
properly  validated  tind  standardized  tests,  by 
virtue  of  their  relative  objectivity  and  free- 
dom from  the  blaaes  that  are  apt  to  charac- 
terize more  rubjecilve  evaluation  techniques 
can  contribute  substantially  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  equlltable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory personnel  policies.  Moreover,  profession- 
ally developed  tesw,  carefully  used  In  con- 
Junction  with  other  tools  of  personnel  assess- 
ment and  complemented  by  sound  programs 
of  training  and  Job  design  can  significantly 
aid  In  the  developtnent  and  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  work  force. 

(d)  An  examination  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compllai  ce  of  compliance  reviews 
of  contractors  hAt  affirmed  the  Increasing 
reliance  on  tests  In  the  conduct  of  personnel 
activities.  In  mangr  cases  contractors  have 
come  to  rely  almc^t  exclusively  on  tests  as 
the  basis  for  makli^  employment  and  promo- 
tion decisions,  with  candidates  sometimes 
selected  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
test  score.  The  e:^aminatlon  also  disclosed 
that  where  employment  tests  are  so  used, 
minority  c&ndidatM  frequently  experience 
disproportionately  high  rates  of  rejection 
through  falling  to  attain  score  levels  that 
have  b^n  eatabllstied  as  minimum  standards 
for  qu^flcatlon. 

(a)  The  ezamlnajtion  further  suggests  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  Increase  since  1963 
in  total  teat  usage  and  a  particularly  notable 
Increase  In  the  ln(;ldence  of  doubtful  test- 
ing practices  whllch,  experience  indicates, 
tend  to  have  racially  discriminatory  effects. 
These  findings  ar^  particularly  evident  in 
testing  programs  ilelated  to  blue-collar  and 
clerical  Job  categories. 

(f)  It  has  beconie  clear  that  in  many  in- 
stances contractora  are  using  tests  to  deter- 
mine qualification  ifor  hire,  transfer,  or  pro- 
motion without  ev^ence  that  they  are  valid 
indices  of  performance  potential.  Where  evi- 
dence In  support  qf  presumed  relationships 
between  test  performance  and  Job  behavior 
Is  Ucking,  the  po^lbillty  of  discrimination 
In  the  application  of  test  results  must  be 
recognized.  A  teat  ^cklng  validity  (I.e..  hav- 
ing no  significant  qelatlonshlp  to  Job  behav- 
ior) and  yielding  Jower  scores  for  minority 
candidates  may  resuitantly  reject  many  who 
have  probabilities  j  of  successful  work  per- 
formance equal  to  ^ose  of  nonmlnority  can- 
didates. 

(g)  The  order  tt 
basic  Issues  of  valid 
selection  programs] 
clerical  Job  categor 
was  developed  onli 
slons  of  the  man] 
technical  consldera^ 


pat  follows,  dealing  with 
Ity  and  fairness  in  those 
Jn  which  blue-collar  and 
es  are  primarily  Involved, 
after  extensive  discus- 
complex  problems  and 
Ions  with  test  experts  and 
personnel  managenjent  specialists  from  both 
academla  and  Industry.  The  provisions  of 
the  order  are  deslgijed  to  serve  as  a  workable 
set  of  criteria  for  agencies  and  contractors 
In  determining  w^iether  or  not  selection 
practices  are  In  cafrnpUance  with  Executive 
Order  11246. 

It  Is  recognized  tiat  the  tests  lued  by  the 
State  Employment  Agencies  should  be  simi- 
larly validated,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
V.3.  Employment  S<  rvlce  will  expand,  as  nec- 
essary. Its  test  vallilatlon  program  for  State 
Agencies. 

It  is  also  recognlz  sd  that  test  usage,  as  well 
as  test  validity,  miist  be  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine its  effect  on  the  employment  of  mi- 
norities. For  example,  a  test  may  be  suspect 
when  It  is  given  li.  a  language  In  which  a 
significant  number  of  minority  applicants 
are  not  proficient  md  where  language  pro- 
ficiency itself  Is  not  a  bona  fide  requirement 
for  the  Job.  Similarly,  a  test  or  other  quali- 
fication standard  s  lould  not  be  used  in  a 
situation  involving  he  transfer  or  promotion 
of  minority  employi  les  when  such  employees 
would  already  have  i  >ccupled  the  posltion.s  In- 
volved without  such  qualifications  were  it 
not  for  past  discriminatory  practices. 

Specific   directive)   concerning  test   usage 


will  be  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  within  a  short  time. 

2.  Evidence  of  validity,  (a)  It  is  directed 
that  each  agency  require  each  contractor 
regularly  using  tests  to  select  from  among 
candidates  for  hire,  transfer  or  promotion 
to  Jobs  other  than  professional,  technical 
and  managerial  occupations  (defined  as  oc- 
cupational groups  "O"  and  "1"  In  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles,"  Third  Ed.)  to 
have  available  for  inspection,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  evidence  that  the  tests  are 
valid  for  their  intended  purposes.  Such  evi- 
dence shall  be  examined  in  compliance  re- 
views for  indications  of  possible  discrimina- 
tion, such  as  Instances  of  higher  rejection 
rates  for  minority  candidates  than  non- 
minority  candidates. 

fb)  Evidence  of  a  test's  validity  should 
consist  of  empirical  data  demonstrating  that 
the  test  Is  predictive  of  or  significantly  cor- 
related with  important  elements  of  work 
behavior  comprising  or  relevant  to  the  Job(s) 
for  which  candidates  are  being  evaluated. 

(1)  If  Job  progression  structures  and 
seniority  provisions  are  so  established  that  a 
new  employee  will  probably,  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  progress  to  a  higher  level, 
It  may  be  considered  that  candidates  are 
being  evaluated  for  Jobs  at  that  higher  level. 
However,  where  Job  progression  is  not  so 
nearly  automatic,  or  the  time  span  is  such 
that  higher  level  Jobs  may  be  expected  to 
change  In  significant  ways,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered that  candidates  are  being  evaluated 
for  a  job  at  or  near  the  entry  level.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  a 
contractor  to  Institute  performance  or  other 
tests  as  a  condition  of  promotion  provided 
such  tests  also  have  been  validated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

(2)  Where  a  test  is  to  be  used  in  different 
units  of  a  multiunit  organization  and  no 
significant  differences  exist  between  units. 
Jobs,  and  applicant  populations,  evidence  ob- 
tained In  one  unit  may  also  suffice  for  the 
other.  Similarly,  where  the  validation  process 
requires  the  collection  of  data  throughout 
a  multiunit  organization,  evidence  of  valid- 
ity specific  to  each  unit  may  not  be  re- 
quired. 

3.  Minimum,  standards  for  validation.  For 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  this  order,  empir- 
ical evidence  In  support  of  a  test's  validity 
must  be  based  on  studies  employing  gen- 
erally accepted  procedures  for  determining 
criterion-related  validity,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation's "Standards  for  Education  and 
Psychological  Tests  and  Manuals."  (Evidence 
of  content  or  construct  validity  may  also  be 
appropriate  where  criterion-related  validity 
is  not  technically  feasible,  but  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  sufficient  information  from 
Job  analyses  to  demonstrate  the  relevance  of 
the  content  in  the  case  of  Job  knowledge  or 
proficiency  tests  or  the  construct  in  the  case 
of  trait  measures.)  Although  any  appropriate 
validation  strategy  may  be  used  to  develop 
such  empirical  evidence,  the  following  mini- 
mum standards  must  be  met  by  any  ap- 
proach used  so  far  as  applicable : 

( 1 )  Where  a  predictive  validity  study  is 
conducted,  the  sample  of  subjects  must  be 
representative  of  the  normal  or  typical  can- 
didate group  for  the  Job(8)  in  question. 
Where  a  concurrent  validity  study  is  con- 
ducted, the  sample  should  be,  so  far  as 
technically  feasible,  representative  of  the 
minority  groups  currently  included  in  the 
candidate  population. 

(2)  Tests  must  be  administered  and 
scored  under  controlled  and  standardized 
conditions,  with  proper  safeguards  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  security  of  test 
scores  and  Insure  that  scores  do  not  enter 
Into  any  judgments  of  individual  adequacy 
that  are  to  be  used  as  criterion  measures. 

(3)  The  work  behaviors  or  other  criteria 
of  employee  adequacy  which  the  test  is  in- 
tended to  predict  or  identify  must  be  fully 


described.  Such  criteria  may  include  meas- 
ures other  than  actual  work  proficiency, 
such  as  training  time,  supervisory  ratings, 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  tenure.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  of  bias  inherent  In  subjec- 
tive evaluations,  supervisory  rating  tech- 
niques should  be  developed  carefully  and 
the  ratings  themselves  examined  closely  for 
evidence  of  bias.  Whatever  criteria  are  used, 
however,  they  should  represent  major  or  crit- 
ical work  behaviors  as  revealed  by  careful 
Job  analyses. 

(4)  Presentations  of  the  results  of  a  vali- 
dation study  must  include  graphical  and 
statistical  representations  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  test  and  the  criteria,  per- 
mitting Judgments  of  the  test's  utility  in 
making  predictions  of  future  work  behavior. 

(5)  Data  must  be  generated  and  results 
reported  separately  for  minority  and  non- 
minority  groups  wherever  technlcallv  feasi- 
ble. 

4.  U.S.  employment  service  validation. 
Compliance  with  this  order  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  contractor;  however, 
where  testing  services  of  a  State  Employ- 
ment Agency  are  used,  the  following  rules 
shall  apply: 

(1)  In  cases  where  a  contractor  uses  the 
testing  services  of  a  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice Office,  and  the  tests  used  by  the  State 
Office  have  been  validated  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  order,  the  employer 
shall  have  on  file  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  certification  of  this  fact,  which  shall 
be  accepted  as  compliance  with  this  order. 
(If  further  tests  are  required  by  the  con- 
tractor, he  remains  responsible  for  deter- 
mination of  the  validity  of  such  further 
tests.) 

(2)  In  cases  where  a  contractor  uses  the 
testing  services  of  a  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice Office  and  the  tests  used  by  the  State 
Office  have  not  been  validated  for  particular 
jobs  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
order,  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition  for 
future  use,  cooperate  with  the  State  Office 
to  effect  validation  of  tests  as  they  relate 
to  Job  requirements  of  the  contractor. 

5.  Use  of  validity  studies.  In  cases  where 
the  validity  of  a  test  cannot  be  determined 
pursuant  to  section  3  above  (e.g.,  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  is  less  than  that  required  for 
a  technically  adequate  validation  study,  or 
an  appropriate  criterion  measure  cannot  be 
developed),  evidence  from  validity  studies 
conducted  In  other  organizations,  such  as 
that  reported  In  test  manuals  and  profes- 
sional literature,  may  be  considered  accept- 
able when:  (a)  The  studies  pertain  to  jobs 
which  are  comparable  (I.e.,  have  basically 
the  same  task  elements),  and  (b)  there  are 
no  major  differences  in  contextual  variables 
or  sample  composition  which  are  likely  to 
significantly  affect  validity. 

6.  Assumptions  of  validity,  (a)  Under  no 
circumstances  will  the  general  reputation  of 
a  test,  its  author  or  its  publisher,  or  casual 
reports  of  test  utility  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
evidence  of  validity.  Specifically  ruled  out 
are:  assumptions  of  validity  based  on  test 
names  or  descriptive  labels,  all  forms  of  pro- 
motional literature,  data  bearing  on  the  fre- 
quency of  a  test's  usage,  testimonial  state- 
ments of  sellers  or  users,  and  other  non- 
emplrlcally  based  and  anecdotal  accounts 
of  testing  practices  or  testing  outcomes. 

(b)  Although  professional  supervision  of 
testing  activities  may  help  greatly  to  Insure 
technically  sound  and  nondiscriminatory 
test  usage,  such  Involvement  alone  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  constituting  satisfactory  evl- 
denc»  of  test  validity. 

7.  Continued  itse  of  tests.  Under  certain 
conditions,  a  contractor  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  the  use  of  a  test  which  Is  not 
at  the  moment  fully  supported  by  the  re- 
quired evidence  of  validity.  If,  for  example, 
evidence  of  criterion-related  validity  in  a 
specific  setting  is  technically  feasible  and 
required  but  not  yet  obtained,  the  use  of  the 
test  may  continue  Provided:   (a)    The  con- 
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tractor  can  cite  substantial  evidence  of  va- 
lidity as  described  in  section  5  above,  and 
(b)  he  hats  in  progress,  validation  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  produce,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  additional  data  required. 
It  Is  expected  also  that  the  contractor  will 
use  cut-off  scores  which  jrield  score  ranges 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  identification  of 
criterion-related  validity. 

8.  Affirmative  action.  Nothing  in  this  or- 
der shall  be  interpreted  as  diminishing  a 
contractor's  obligation  to  undertake  affirma- 
tive action  to  ensure  that  applicants  and 
current  employees  are  treated  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
Specifically,  the  use  of  tests  which  have  been 
validated  pursuant  to  thU  order  does  not 
relieve  the  contractor  of  his  obligation  to 
take  positive  and  affirmative  action  in  afford- 
ing employment  and  training  to  minority 
group  personnel. 

9.  Definition  of  "test."  For  the  purpose  of 
this  order,  "test"  is  defined  as  any  paper- 
and-pencll  or  performance  measxire  used  to 
Judge  qualifications  for  hire,  transfer  or  pro- 
motion. This  definition  Includes,  but  Is  not 
restricted  to,  measures  of  general  intelli- 
gence, mental  ability,  and  learning  ability; 
specific  Intellectual  abilities;  mechanical, 
clerical  and  other  aptitudes;  knowledge  and 
proficiency;  occupational  and  other  inter- 
ests; and  personality  or  temperament. 

10.  Other  selection  techniques.  Selection 
techniques  other  than  tests  may  also  be  Im- 
properly used  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  minority  groups.  Such 
techniques  Include,  but  are  not  restricted  to, 
unscored  Interviews,  unscored  application 
forms,  and  records  of  educational  and  work 
history.  Where  there  are  data  suggesting  that 
such  unfair  discrimination  exists  (e.g..  differ- 
ential rates  of  rejecting  applicants  from  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups  or  disproportionate  rep- 
resentation of  some  ethnic  groups  In  employ- 
ment in  certain  classes  of  jobs) .  then  the 
contractor  may  be  called  upon  to  present  evi- 
dence concerning  the  validity  of  his  unscored 
procedures  as  well  as  of  any  tests  which  may 
be  used,  the  evidence  of  validity  being  of  the 
same  types  referred  to  In  sections  2  and  3.  If 
the  contractor  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
form such  validation  studies,  he  has  the 
option  of  adjusting  employment  procedures 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  conditions  suggestive 
of  unfair  discrimination. 

11.  Compliance  review,  (a)  Contractor 
practices  In  the  use  of  employment  tests  and 
other  selection  techniques  as  qualification 
standards  should  be  examined  carefully  for 
possible  noncompliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  11246  when: 

( 1 )  There  is  a  lack  of  evidence  of  test  valid- 
ity, but  the  contractor  continues  to  use  test 
scores  as  a  basis  for  personnel  decisions;  or, 

(2)  The  contractor  is  unwilling  to  con- 
duct test  validation  studies,  where  such 
studies  are  technically  feasible,  or  other- 
wise provide  evidence  of  validity  as  a  require- 
ment for  continued  test  visage;  or. 

(3)  When  other  selection  techniques  are 
used  as  identified  in  section  10  above,  and 
there  is  information  suggesting  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  employment  of  minority 
groups,  and  the  contractor  refuses  to  validate 
these  techniques  or  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions suggestive  of  unfair  discrimination. 

(b)  A  determination  on  noncompliance 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  order  shall 
be  grotinds  for  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
under  Executive  Order  11246. 

(c)  The  use  by  a  contractor  of  tests  or  other 
selection  techniques  for  which  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  unfair  discrimination  or  differential 
validity  patterns  for  minority  and  nonml- 
nority groups,  and  no  adjustment  has  been 
made  for  this  finding,  shall  be  grounds  for  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  under  Executive 
Order  11246. 

12.  Exemptions,  (a)  Requests  for  exemp- 
tions from  this  order  or  any  part  thereof 
must  be  made  In  writing,  with  justification, 


to  the  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  shall  be 
forwarded  through  and  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  agency  head. 

(b)  The  provisions  set  forth  above  shall 
not  apply  to  any  contract  when  the  head  of 
the  contracting  agency  determines  that 
such  contract  Is  essential  to  the  national 
security.  Upon  making  such  a  determination, 
the  agency  head  will  notify  the  Director,  In 
writing,  within  30  days. 

13.  Agency  implementation  program,  (a) 
Each  agency  shall,  within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  this  order  submit  a  program  to  imple- 
ment this  order.  The  program  shall  include 
the  establishment  of  priorities  for  enforce- 
ment that  meet  the  following  criteria:  Re- 
views of  the  selection  programs  of — 

(1)  Contractors  employing  2,500  or  more 
beginning  6  months  from  the  date  of  this 
order; 

(2)  Contractors  employing  1,000  or  more 
beginning  1  year  from  the  date  of  this  order; 

(3)  All  other  contractors  beginning  18 
months  from  the  date  of  this  order. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  each  agency  shall  identify  from 
agency  files  of  compliance  reviews  or  com- 
plaints those  files  which  indicate  a  proba- 
bility of  the  use  of  tests  and  other  selection 
techniques  not  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order. 

(c)  The  agency  shall  after  such  identifica- 
tion and  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  Inform  the 
contractor  of  the  possible  violation  of  the 
order  and  ask  for  a  written  program  to  be 
submitted  within  30  days  that  will  conform 
to  the  order. 

(d)  Each  agency  shall  assign  responsibil- 
ity for  compliance  with  this  order  at  Head- 
quarters level  and  furnish  the  name  of  the 
assigned  officer  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

(e)  Each  contracting  and  administering 
agency  shall  issue  the  following  instructions 
to  field  personnel  concerning  procedures  to 
be  adopted  on  investigations  under  this 
order : 

(1)  The  investigator  will  make  only  a  de- 
termlnatloB  of  facts  from  the  company  rec- 
ords and  appropriate  interviews  with 
management. 

(2)  He  will  carefully  document  the  effect 
of  the  current  selection  program  on  minority 
applicants  and  employees. 

(3)  He  will  Inquire  as  to  whether  valida- 
tion studies  have  been  completed  for  any 
tests  being  used.  If  the  contractor's  answer 
Is  affirmative,  the  Investigator  will  obtain 
copies  of  the  validation  studies  to  Include 
in  the  report. 

(4)  With  respect  to  other  selection  tech- 
niques as  discussed  In  section  10.  if  informa- 
tion suggests  the  existence  of  unfair  discrim- 
ination against  minority  groups,  we  will 
inquire  as  to  whether  validation  studies  have 
been  completed  for  these  techniques.  If  the 
contractor's  answer  is  affirmative,  the  inves- 
tigator will  obtain  copies  of  the  validation 
studies  to  include  in  the  report.  If  the  answer 
Is  negative,  he  will  Inquire  as  to  whether  such 
validation  studies  are  being  undertaken  or.  If 
not,  what  me«isures  the  contractor  contem- 
plates to  eliminate  the  conditions  suggestive 
of  unfair  discrimination. 

14.  Effect  of  this  order  on  other  rules 
and  regulations,  (a)  All  orders,  instructions, 
regulations,  and  memoranda  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  other  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  contracting  agencies  are 
superseded  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent herewith. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  order  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  diminish  the  present  contract  com- 
pliance review  and  complaint  Investigation 
programs. 

16.  Authority,  (a)  General:  Executive  Order 
11246,  dated  September  24,  1965.  and  Secre- 
tary's Order  No.  26-65,  dated  October  5,  1965 
(31  PJl.  6921). 

(b)  Specific: 


(1)  Part  n.  Subpart  C,  section  205  of 
Executive  Order  11246. 

(2)  Part  n.  Subpart  C,  section  206(a)  and 
(b)  of  Executive  Order  11246. 

(3)  Part  in,  section  301  of  Executive 
Order  11246. 

(4)  Part  ni,  section  303(a)  and  (b)  of 
Executive  Order  11246. 

(5)  Part  rV,  section  403(b)  of  Executive 
Order  11246. 

16.  Effective  date.  This  order  shall  be  ef- 
fective immediately. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  this  9th  day 
of  September  1968. 

WlLLARD  WlKTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

[P.R.   Doc.   68-11467;    FUed,  Sept.   23,    1968; 
8:45  a.m.] 


THE  LATEST  CRISIS  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  long  been  my  hope  that 
an  honorable  Arab-Israeli  peace  would 
be  sought  and  reached.  This  goal  would 
benefit  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States,  and  the  entire  world.  There  is 
great  danger  of  a  new  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  must,  therefore,  express  my  deep 
concern  over  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  respecting  peace  in  this  vital 
area. 

I  have  always  been  deeply  impressed 
by  Israel.  Common  historic  experience, 
common  devotion  to  democracy  are  rein- 
forced in  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries;  reinforced  by  strong  links 
which  are  of  the  spirit.  They  are  no 
ordinary  people — these  people  of  Israel — 
whom  the  American  people  have  so  long 
admired  and  respected.  They  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  with  their  small  piece 
of  land.  The  Israelis  have  watered  the 
strip  of  desert  allocated  to  them  by  the 
family  of  nations — the  U.N. — made  it 
blossom — defended  it — raised  their  chil- 
dren there,  and  turned  it  in  20  short 
years,  into  almost  an  oasis. 

For  instance,  a  recent  survey  stated : 

In  general,  Israel  standards  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  nutrition  approach  or  even  sur- 
pass United  States  norms. 

If  given  the  chance.  Israel  could  share 
her  knowledge — agricultural,  medical, 
and  educational — with  her  neighbors. 
This  is  the  desire  and  should  be  the  aim. 

Certainly  the  maintenance  of  the 
democratic  State  of  Israel  is  paramount 
in  importance.  Our  commitment  to  the 
presentation  of  the  national  integrity  of 
Israel  dates  back  to  President  Truman's 
recognition  of  this  nation  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  on  May  14,  1948.  It  took 
President  Truman  only  4  minutes  to 
make  that  decision.  This  Nation  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  independent  status 
of  Israel.  Explicitly,  our  commitment 
dates  to  the  Tripartite  Declaration  issued 
by  England,  Prance,  and  the  United 
States.  We,  the  United  States,  and  Israel, 
must  maintain  our  historical  friendship 
as  we  move  toward  the  unfulfilled  objec- 
tives which  we  hold  in  common. 

In  the  great  peril  of  war  which  now 
confronts  the  world,  a  shadow  is  cast 
over  every  peaceful  home.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  man  devote  himself  in  every 
way  possible  to  the  attainment  of  peace. 
For  peace  must  be  the  No.  1  priority. 

On  January  6  of  this  year  I  joined  with 
a  number  of  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
condemning  the  United  Nations'  censure 
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of  Israel.  I  feel  ;hat  this  type  of  one- 
sided decision  to  censure  Israel  and  ig- 
nore Arab  terrorlan  is  hardly  helpful  to 
the  attainment  ol  a  genuine  peace.  Arab 
violence,  terrorism,  and  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  agreeuients  have  htirassed 
Israel  continuously  and  without  reprieve. 
President  Nasapr  announced  on  May 
26,  1967: 


We  have  been  bl4ing  our  time  until  we  are 
perfectly  ready  an4  prepared  •  •  •  we  now 
feel  that  we  are  su  jclently  ready  and  that,  in 
engaging  In  war  \ilth  Israel,  we  can,  with 
God's  help,  be  victorious. 

If  that  statement  was  not  clear 
enough,  the  one  utter  that  day  heard  on 
Radio  Cairo  was.  It  stated : 

The  Arab  people Jls  firmly  resolved  to  wipe 
Israel  off  the  face  olTthe  globe. 

The  6-day  wai|  which  ensued  proved 
that  the  vast  Arab  countries  were  no 
match  for  the  small,  yet  wholly  deter- 
mined. State  of  Israel.  The  Israelis  are 
still  fighting  for  tnelr  lives  as  their  Arab 
neighbiors,  bolstered  by  Soviet  military 
and  diplomatic  $upport,  again  openly 
threaten  to  obliterate  them. 

Three  days  atfo.  one  more  heinous 
atrocity  was  committed  in  an  Arab  state. 
Fourteen  men,  nine  of  whom  were  Jews, 
were  hanged  in  front  of  a  cheering  mob. 
To  further  excite  this  blood-hungry  mob, 
news  was  released  that  more  trials  wOl 
follow.  The  trial  was  not  only  a  mockery, 
but  a  travesty  of  [justice.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  Jew  even  to  lead  a  normal  life  in 
Iraq.  The  Iraqi  Jew  is  constantly  under 
surveillance  by  tlie  government.  A  large 
number  of  them  have  been  removed  from 
their  jobs.  They  also  suffer  the  loss  of 
their  basic  freedops.  Yet  social  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation  is  not  enough — the 
government  now  lappears  to  be  engaged 
in  a  delll)erate  ppllcy  of  extermination. 
The  saddest  part  is  that  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  2,51)0  Jews  who  remain  of 
a  Jewish  community  once  totaling 
150,000.  They  ar^  virtual  hostages  in  a 
state  which  will  riot  allow  them  freedom 
and  peace  in  other  lands.  Their  only  ob- 
vious "crime"  is  jthat  they  and  the  Is- 
raelis share  the  s^e  faith. 

But  how  are  w^  to  stop  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  persecution  of  these  Jews? 
What  impedimenis  can  we  throw  in  front 
of  a  nation  apparently  bent  on  genocide? 
If  words  can  be  i^ur  only  answer  at  the 
present  time,  letl  us  at  least  use  them 
vigorously.  I  applaud  the  statements  of 
Ambassador  Yost.  Secretary  Rogers,  and 
Secretary-General  U  Thant.  For  cer- 
tainly no  rational  nor  compassionate  man 
can  help  but  be  fepulsed  by  the  actions 
of  the  Iraqi  Govehiment.  It  remains  the 
collective  duty  of  mankind  to  exhaust 
every  possible  awnue  to  stop  this  out- 
rageous, deploratjle  situation  from  con- 
tinuing. 1 

It  seems  that  If  we  are  to  approach 
a  time  of  talk,  we  must  stand  firmly  by 
the  side  of  Israel.  jOur  "even-handed"  in- 
action will  shortly  give  the  Arab  States 
an  advantage.  The  Soviets  have  greatly 
bolstered  the  Araps  militarily.  I  was  very 
pleased  that  our  iale  of  the  50  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  wasiflnally  consummated.  I 
was  disturbed  to  leam,  recently,  that 
Jordanians,  Sauqi  Arabians,  and  Leba- 
nese are  presently  being  trained  by  the 
U.S.  military  under  the  AID  program. 
They  are  then  sent  back  to  their  coun- 


tries where  they  participate  in  vicious 
terrorist  atrocities  on  women  and  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time,  we  are  supplying 
weapons  to  Arab  countries.  There  has  to 
be  a  limit  somewhere.  I  believe  that  ac- 
tions of  this  nature  by  our  Government 
must  stop. 

There  is  already  evidence  that  the 
Arab  States  regard  the  VN.  as  a  shelter 
against  the  necessity  of  peace.  This  is 
the  precise  antithesis  of  the  meaning  of 
this  organization.  The  U.N.  must  be  an 
Instrument  for  ending  conflicts,  not  an 
arena  for  waging  them.  The  Security 
Coimcll  must  esi>eclally  not  be  an  ob- 
stacle and  alibi  to  prevent  the  attain- 
ment of  peace. 

The  time  for  settlement  must  be  Im- 
minent. Never  before  in  our  history  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  all  forces 
interested  In  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
bring  the  full  force  of  reason  Into  our 
commitment  for  mutual  imderstanding. 
Abba  Eban,  Israel's  eloquent  Foreign 
Minister,  in  his  speech  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
October  8,  1968,  stated  to  the  Arab 
States: 

For  you  and  us  alone  the  Middle  East  is 
not  a  distant  concern,  or  a  strategic  Interest, 
or  a  problem  of  conflict,  but  the  cherished 
home  In  which  our  cultures  were  born.  In 
which  our  nationhood  was  fashioned  and  In 
which  we  and  you  and  all  our  posterity  must 
henceforth  live  together  In  mutuality  of  in- 
terest and  respect.  The  hour  Is  ripe  for  the 
creative  adventure  of  peace. 

I  pray  that  Mr.  Eban  is  right. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— indeed  the  concerned  nations  of  the 
entire  world — must  encoiutige  peace 
talks  to  begin  and.  most  importantly,  to 
begin  between  the  two  sides — the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs.  The  consequences  of  the 
alternative  are  too  great  for  the  Middle 
East  and  the  world. 


LAND  GRAB  REACTION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
reaction  in  Utah  has  been  almost  imanl- 
mously  critical  of  President  Johnson's 
last-minute  action  enlarging  Arches  and 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monuments. 

I  have  received  protests  from  repre- 
sentatives of  Utah  mining,  livestock,  and 
petroleimi  industries  as  well  as  from 
elected  officials  and  individual  citizens. 
The  town  board  of  the  ranching  com- 
mimity  of  Boulder,  Utah,  has  even 
adopted  a  resolution  changing  Its  name 
to  "Johnson's  Folly." 

Senators  will  recall  that  I  filed  a 
strong  protest  to  this  action  In  a  Senate 
speech  on  Januarj'  21.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  Executive  order  which 
would  summarily  withdraw  about  264,000 
acres  in  my  State  of  Utah,  where  some 
70  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  be  aware 
of  the  widespread  resentment  this  ac- 
tion has  engendered.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  number  of  editorials  from 
Utah  newspapers  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Jan.  26,  1969] 
Utahans   Respond   Speedu-y,   Criticallt   to 
Enlargement  or  Two  Monuments 
(By  F^nk  Brunsman) 

Utah's  red  rock  country  is  in  a  state  of  tur- 
moil since  President  Johnson  signed  procla- 
mations enlarging  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef 
national  monuments  during  the  last  90  min- 
utes of  his  presidency  Monday. 

The  presidential  proclamations  added  48,- 
943  acres  to  Arches,  increasing  Its  size  to 
82,953  acres.  Capitol  Reef  was  enlarged  six 
times.  The  President  added  215,056  acres,  In- 
creasing the  monument  to  245,229  acres. 

Involved  In  the  action  in  addition  to  fed- 
eral land  were  5,920  acres  of  state  land  and 
2,400  acres  of  private  holdings  at  Arches  and 
25,280  acres  of  state  land  and  1,080  acres  of 
private  land  at  Capitol  Reef. 

UTAHANS   REACT    SHARPLT 

Reaction  during  the  week  Included: 

Adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Town 
Board  at  the  ranching  community  of  Boul- 
der, Garfield  County,  changing  its  name  to 
'•Johnson's  Polly." 

Announcement  by  Rep.  Laurence  J.  Bur- 
ton, R-Utah,  that  would  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  President's  authority  to  set 
aside  national  monuments  under  the  Antiq- 
uities Act. 

Protests  from  representatives  of  Utah  min- 
ing, livestock  and  petroleum  industries  and 
state  officials  because  mining  and  oil  pros- 
pecting will  be  barred  in  the  affected  areas 
and  grazing  will  be  phased  out. 

A  Senate  speech  by  Sen.  Wallace  P.  Ben- 
nett. R-Utah,  In  which  he  said,  "To  see  the 
Interior  Department  in  one  final  gesture, 
sweep  Into  Utah  and  withdraw  some  264.000 
acres  of  land  without  any  concern  for  any- 
body except  a  few  sightseers,  to  me  Is  the 
most  blatant  type  of  greed  that  I  can 
Imagine." 

MOSS  DEMANDS  HEARINGS 

Demands  from  Sen.  FVank  E.  Moes,  D-Utah, 
that  Congress  hold  hearings  In  Utah  on  pro- 
posals to  convert  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef 
national  monuments  Into  national  parks  and 
a  statement  that  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  had  conceded  that 
Congress  may  either  ratify  or  modify  any 
executive  order  enlarging  monuments. 

The  proclamations  signed  by  the  outgoing 
President  noted,  ".  .  .  It  wo\Ud  be  In  the 
public  Interest  to  add  to  the  Arches  National 
Monument  certain  adjoining  lands  which  en- 
compass a  variety  of  additional  features 
which  constitute  objects  of  geological  and 
scientific  Interest  to  complete  the  geologic 
story  presented  at  the  monument  .  .  ."  and 
".  .  .  It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest  to 
add  to  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument 
certain  adjoining  lands  which  encompass  the 
outstanding  geological  featvires  known  as 
Waterpocket  Fold  and  other  complementing 
geological  features  which  constitute  objects 
of  scientific  Interest.  .  ." 

Nearly  90  natural  stone  arches  have  been 
discovered  along  the  anticline  formed  by  the 
earth's  crust  warping  upward  to  comprise 
Arches  Natlonaa  Monument. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Interior, 
"As  now  enlarged.  Its  82,953  acres  encompass 
the  two  central  valleys  (Salt  Valley  and 
Cache  Valley)  as  well  as  such  striking  forma- 
tions as  the  Marching  Men  and  the  huge  fins 
In  Herdlna  Park. 

"Two  Important  ecosystems — the  deeply 
entrenched  stream  valley  of  Courthouse  Wash 
and  Dry  Mesa,  1.200  feet  higher  than  the 
stuTOundlng  area — are  protected  for  study 
and  public  understanding.  In  addition,  the 
enlarged  national  monument  stretches  now 
to  the  Colorado  River  Canyon  where  more 
than  a  third  of  Us  1,500-foot  walls  Is  a  sheer 
precipice  of  red  sandstone." 

Along  Waterpocket  Fold,  so  named  for  pot- 
holes eroded   In  canyon  rock<,  the  earth's 
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crust  tilted  sharply  downward  to  form  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  and  readily  under- 
stood monoclines  In  the  UrUted  States. 

In  1937,  a  scenic  spur  of  this  huge  mono- 
cline, Capitol  Reef,  the  only  part  accessible 
at  the  time,  was  proclaimed  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument. 

■Now  with  the  addition  of  215,056  acres. " 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  notes,  'the 
entire  Waterpocket  Fold  running  north  to 
south  and  striking  downward  west  to  east, 
is  brought  within  the  National  Park  System 
in  order  to  present  a  complete  geologic  story 
and  to  preserve  In  Its  entirety  this  classic 
monocline. 

"Seventy  miles  of  It  are  now  in  the  na- 
tional monument  In  Wayne,  Emery  and  Gar- 
field counties  and  the  other  30  miles  will  be 
in  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  to  the  south." 

I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribune. 

Jan.  22,   19691 

Mr.  Johnson's  Arbitrary  Land  Grab 

President  Johnson's  action  In  issuing  proc- 
lamations adding  264,000  acres  to  two  na- 
tional monuments  in  Utah  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  The  action  was  taken  with- 
out consulting  any  Interested  parties.  In- 
cluding the  state  of  Utah,  and  without  hold- 
ing public  hearings  to  determine  the  advis- 
ability of  the  proclamations.  It  was  arbitrary 
in  the  extreme  and,  even  worse,  it  was  taken 
Just  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  office. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  Mr. 
Johnson  did  not  do  as  much  as  he  once 
intended.  But  he  pulled  back  only  because 
of  violent  protests  from  Chairman  Wayne  N. 
Asplnall  of  the  House  Interior  Committee  and 
limited  the  expansion  to  the  Capitol  Reef 
and  Arches  National  Monuments  in  Utah. 
the  Katmal  National  Monument  in  Alaska 
and  the  creation,  by  executive  order,  of  the 
Marble  Arch  National  Monument  in  Arizona. 
Otherwise,  7.2  million  acres  would  have  been 
taken  over  for  national  monuments  in  Alaska 
and  Arizona. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  the  largest 
proposals  were  dropped  because  of  the  fear 
he  might  be  straining  his  legal  authority  by 
issuing  the  proclamations  during  the  last 
hours  of  his  administration.  However,  since 
a  legal  point  is  Involved,  what  difference  does 
the  number  of  acres  make?  A  land  grab  Is 
still  a  land  grab  despite  the  size. 

It  Is  true  all  the  land  Involved  already 
belongs  to  the  federal  government.  But  once 
included  In  a  national  monument,  it  is  effec- 
tively locked  up  as  far  as  most  ether  beneficial 
uses  are  concerned.  Grazing  will  be  phased 
out.  mineral  and  oil  prospecting  barred,  tim- 
bering strictly  limited  and  hunting  forbidden. 

For  cattle  and  sheep  raisers  this  means  the 
immediate  loss  of  some  grazing  land.  For  Utah 
and  other  Western  states,  it  may  meem  a 
potential  loss  of  incalculable  size.  In  the 
Capitol  Reef  area,  for  example,  rich  hydro- 
carbon deposits  are  not  likely  to  be  developed 
commercially  since  the  federal  government, 
though  it  has  the  authority,  seldom  grants 
oil  and  mineral  leases  at  national  monu- 
ments. 

Utah  mining  men  and  stock  raisers  are 
outraged  by  Mr.  Johnson's  decision.  If  he 
had  called  public  hearings  before  he  acted, 
he  would  have  known  what  to  expect.  More 
important.  If  hearings  had  been  held,  the 
economic  meaning  of  the  monument  expan- 
sion could  have  been  thoroughly  explored. 

Mr.  Johnson  apparently  wasn't  Interested. 
We  hope  Congress  will  be.  Indeed  we  call 
on  Congress  to  consider  legislation  rescinding 
the  proclamation.  Although  President  Nixon 
has  the  authority  to  do  this,  we  believe  It 
would  be  better  for  Congress  to  examine  the 
whole  affair.  When  economic  Issues  of  such 
vital  importance  In  this  area  are  involved, 
arbitrary  executive  action  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. 
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(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 

News,  Jan.  23.  1969) 

Hold  Park  Hearings 

Just  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  basking 
in  the  glow  of  an  America  inclined  to  re- 
member only  his  accomplishments  as  he 
bowed  out  of  office  and  forget  his  mistakes, 
he  blew  it. 

At  least  he  did  as  far  as  Utah  is  concerned 
when,  in  the  last  minutes  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  signed  proclamations  adding 
266,000  acres  to  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef 
national  monuments. 

He  did  so  without  consulting  Utah's 
elected  representatives  or  the  people  to  be 
affected.  Whether  the  park  additions  turn 
out  to  be  good  or  bad,  certainly  such  arbi- 
trariness is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

We  say  this  more  In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Pew  administrations  have  done  as  much  for 
conservation  as  has  that  of  Lyndon  Johnson; 
his  reputation  In  this  regard  was  secure 
without  this  final  gesture.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Johnson's  mind, 
what  he  did  was  in  the  nation's  best  Inter- 
ests— and  that  very  well  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  case. 

Before  anything  is  done  about  the  national 
monument  additions,  Congress  should  hold 
hearings  in  the  areas  Involved.  Even  In  the 
best  of  causes,  government  action  should 
avoid  being  so  arbitrary. 

(Prom  the  University  of  Utah  Chronicle, 

Jan.  23,  1969] 

Three  Professors  Oppose  Utah  Monument 

Addition 

(By  Frank  Erickson) 

Three  members  of  the  Utah  Geological  and 
Mlneralogical  Survey  (UGMS)  have  voiced 
opposition  to  President  Johnson's  with- 
drawal of  264,000  acres  of  southern  Utah 
land  for  addition  to  two  National  Monu- 
ments. 

Dr.  William  P.  Hewitt,  UGMS  director,  Dr. 
Hellmut  Doelling.  economic  geologist,  and 
Howard  R.  Ritzma,  petroleum  geologist,  said 
they  were  "shocked,  to  say  the  least,"  by  the 
action. 

The  President  signed  proclamations  Mon- 
day that  added  49,000  acres  to  Arches  Na- 
tional Monument  and  215,000  acres  to  Capitol 
Reef  National  Monument. 

-'  OPPOSE    WrrHDRAWAL 

The  men  oppose  the  withdrawal  because. 
they  said: 

The  land  was  withdrawn  before  any  public 
hearing  on  the  proposal  was  held. 

Under  National  Monument  status,  mineral 
development  on  the  land  will  be  curtailed, 
and 

The  locking  up  of  the  land  takes  both 
revenue  and  land  away  from  the  state  of 
Utah. 

Dr.  Hewitt  said  the  proposal  to  withdraw 
the  land  was  pushed  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  by  a  powerful  preservation 
group,  without  a  public  hearing  being  held. 

Mr.  Ritzma  added  a  proposal  for  such  a 
withdrawal  had  been  rumored  two  months 
ago,  "but  It  was  such  a  ridiculous  proposal 
it  was  passed  off  as  impossible." 

"It  is  unfortunate  when  any  area  Is  with- 
drawn at  the  command  of  a  single  group, 
without  regard  for  the  thoughts,  needs  or 
wants  of  other  groups,"  Dr.  Hewitt  said. 
"Our  concern  is  that  the  land  was  withdrawn 
before  the  people  of  the  state  had  a  chance 
to  know  what  they  were  losing." 

Tar  sand  deposits  In  the  Circle  Cliffs  area 
to  be  added  to  Capitol  Reef  have  been  under 
study  for  two  years  by  the  UGMS.  according 
to  Mr.  Ritzma.  Tar  sands  is  sandstone  sat- 
urated with  crude  oil,  and  the  deposits  In 
this  area  are  very  large.  "There  are  also 
several  working  uranium  mines  and  thou- 
sands of  uranium  claims  on  the  land  to  be 
added  to  Capitol  Reef,"  he  said. 

i 


Mr.  Ritzma  added  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  spent  two  years  working  out  a 
multiple  use  plan  for  the  areas  now  with- 
drawn. "The  plan  was  made  with  mining  and 
grazing  Interests  In  mind,  but  also  contained 
provisions  for  primitive  areas  and  recreation 
development.  A  hearing  on  this  proposal  was 
to  be  held  within  90  days. 

BOUNDARIES   NOT   KNOWN 

The  boundaries  of  the  expanded  Arches 
Monument  are  not  yet  known,  but  near  the 
present  boundaries  are  deposits  of  magne- 
sium, potash,  oil,  gas  and  uranium  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hewitt. 

National  Monument  status  does  not  close 
the  land  to  study  of  surface  geology,  but  "no 
one  Is  ever  going  to  study  the  minerals  in 
these  areas  again  when  they  know  they  can 
never  be  developed,"  Dr.  Doelling  said. 

The  men  feel  that  the  state  of  Utah  and 
citizens  of  southern  Utah  are  the  losers  in 
this  withdrawal 

WILL    LOSE    REVENUE 

"37.5  per  cent  of  money  collected  in  rents, 
royalties  and  leases  for  use  of  federal  land 
is  returned  to  the  state  and  by  law  is  put 
into  education  funds."  Dr.  Hewitt  explained. 
"With  the  locklng-up  of  this  land,  the  state 
will  lose  this  revenue  forever.  Some  people 
think  this  can  be  replaced  by  revenue  from 
tourists,  but  not  one  cent  of  the  money 
taken  in  by  the  Park  Ser^'ice  for  these  Na- 
■  tlonal  Monuments  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  state." 

Mr.  Ritzma  said,  also,  that  the  state  owns 
four  square  miles  in  each  township  in  Utah. 
"The  Capitol  Reef  expansion  takes  in  nine 
townships,  which  means  the  state  will  give 
up  36  square  miles  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  land  Isn't  actually  lost,  because  it 
can  be  traded  for  federal  land  elsewhere. 
However,  these  trades  take  about  10  years 
to  enact,  and  when  they  are  made,  the  state 
usually  ends  up  with  poorer  land." 

PROVIDE   INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Doelling  added  that  the  mineral  po- 
tential of  the  withdrawn  areas  could  have 
provided  Industrial  development  In  southern 
Utah  where  Industry  is  severely  needed. 
"There  are  a  surplus  of  people  in  southern 
Utah  who  need  jobs.  Besides  limiting  min- 
eral development,  the  locking  up  of  the  Cir- 
cle Cliffs  calls  for  grazing  to  be  phased  out. 
which  will  place  a  hardship  on  some  cattle- 
men. As  one  rancher  put.  'that  scenery  Is 
nice,  but  you  can't  eat  It.'  " 

"Conservationists  Justify  these  withdrawals 
by  saying  that  the  minerals  locked  up  are 
still  there,  and  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency they  can  be  utilized  if  necessary," 
Dr.  Hewitt  said,  "but  there  are  two  fallacies 
In  this  argument. 

CAN  USE  RESOURCES 

He  continued,  "It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
stroy an  area  to  utilize  its  resources.  Nobody 
In  their  right  mind  would  go  In  and  destroy 
Capitol  Reed  or  the  Arches." 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  min- 
ing industry  used  some  practices  that  would 
be  scorned  by  today's  standards,  Dr.  Hewitt 
said,  "But  the  mining  Industry  has  shown 
every  effort  to  become  a  good  citizen  and 
not  destroy." 

[  From  the  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Jan.  25,  1969] 
(By  Gordon  Eliot  White) 
Washington. — The    inside    story    of    how 
7.5  million  acres  of  public  domain.   State, 
and    private    land     were    almost — but    not 
quite — put   into   the   National   Park  system 
by  a  stroke  of  President  Johnson's  pen  Is 
one  of  a  Cabinet-Member's  intrigue.  Jealousy 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, and  an  attempted  squeeze  play  on 
the  President  that  didn't  work. 
The  tale  began  last  spring.  Interior  Secre- 
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tary  Stewart  L.  Uqall  wanted  to  go  out  of 
office  with  a  record  aa  the  man  who  added 
the  greatest  nuin(ber  of  new  parka  and 
monumenta  to  tbej  National  Park  system  In 
a  half-century.  H«  asked  the  park  service 
for  its  suggestions^  to  be  presented  In  time 
for  President  Johnion  to  sign  the  necessary 
proclamations   before   he   left   office. 

President  Johnson  was  aware  of  the  his- 
tory of  laat-mlnuti  actions  by  previous  ad- 
ministrations durljig  their  final  hours.  In 
August,  1968,  he  a^ked  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  for  their  Ideas  on  executive  acta 
that  might  be  unc^ertaken  before  Inaugura- 
tion day.  He  also  Issued  strict  orders:  Any 
laiit-mlnute  moves;  to  be  made  during  the 
transition  period  l^tween  election  day  and 
January  20  would  i  have  to  be  non-contro- 
versial. He  wanted  no  contretemps  to  mar 
the  orderly  transfler  of  power  to  the  new 
administration,  be  It  Hubert  Humphrey's  or 
Richard  Nixon's.      , 

Secretary  Udall  'Suggested  his  plan  that 
the  President  create  new  major  national 
monuments,  using  his  powers  to  withdraw 
federal  land  from  the  public  domain  under 
several  acts  of  Congress.  Apparently  the 
President  seemed  Javorably  disposed  toward 
the  propoeal 

Mr.  Udall  quietly  Issued  feelers  to  the 
major  conservatlonj  groups — the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Izaac  Walton  liettgue,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  and  others  for  suggestions 
of  areas  suitable  n>r  protection  aa  national 
monimients.  At  leist  17  were  named,  from 
which   he  chose   fciur  new  monuments  and 


of  264,000  acres 
and  capltol  reef 
94.500  acres  to  Kai 
In   Alaska.    New 


decided  on  additions  to  three  others.  A  total 


3uld  be  added  to  arches 
aonumenta  In  Utah  and 
National  Monument 
snuments  covering  more 
than  7.2  million  ai:res  would  be  created  at 
Marble  Canyon,  in  jthe  Sonora  Desert  of  Ari- 
zona: on  land  adjacent  to  Mount  McKlnley 
National  Park  In  Alaska;  and  In  the  Brooka 
mountain  range  of  {Uaska. 

The  Sonoran  Desert  monument  would 
have  taken  In  several  thoiisand  acres  of  Aii 
Force  alr-to-alr  gunnery  range,  so  the  with- 
drawal had  to  be  bleared  with  the  Defense 
Department  It  w^nt  straight  to  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford,  wha  on  Investigating,  found 
that  any  restriction  on  hunting  in  the 
Sonoran  area  would  be  hotly  opposed  and 
that  the  Air  Force!  refused  to  be  pushed  off 
Its  range.  I 

In  a  session  wlt^  President  Johnson  and 
Udall,  late  In  the  fummer,  Clifford  brought 
propoeal.  which  he  now 
the  White  Houae  strlc- 


up  the  monument 
knew  would  vlolat 


ture    on    last-mlniJte    controversy. 


"If  the  Secret 
allowed  to  set  up 
addition  to  hla  nal 
ford  Is  reported 
"I  have  some  proJ( 
effect  after   the  elj 
other   members   of| 


of  Interior  Is  going  to  be 
his  kind  of  controversial 
onal  park  system."  Cllf- 
have  told  the  President, 
ta  I'd  like  to  see  put  Into 
tlon  and  I  know  some 
the  cabinet  have,   too." 


The  President  repfated  his  order  that  con- 
troversial projects  be  dropped.  He  demanded 
that  Udall  get  clearance  from  the  Congres- 
sional delegations  |of  the  affected  states  as 
well  as  from  the  I|ous€  and  Senate  Interior 
and  Approprlatigns  Committees  before 
asking  the  White  Bouse  to  act. 

Here  some  background  Is  necessary.  Rep. 
Wayne  N.  AsplnalU  D-Colo.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Cobimlttee  since  1959,  Is  a 
the  public  lands  should 
Congress  through  the 
not  by  the  President  act- 
ing by  executive  fl^t.  The  President,  however, 
does  possess  limited  legal  authority  over 
the  public  lands. 

Early  In  Rep.  Aiplnall's  tenure  aa  House 
committee  chalrm  in.  President  Elsenhower 
set  aside  the  C  Sc  0  Canal  near  Washington 
as  a  national  monument  without  consulting 
Congress.  In  retaliation,  Mr.  Asplnall  has 
blocked  authorlzatl  >na  for  development  funds 
for  It  ever  since. 

President  Kenneiy,  acting  at  Mr.  Udall's 
request,   created   a  mall   monuments   In   the 


man  who  believes 
be  controlled  by 
legislative  process. 


Virgin  Islands  and  In  Alabama,  to  Mr.  As- 
plnall's  annoyance.  In  the  aftermath  of  that 
disagreement.  Mr.  Udall  agreed  for  the  ad- 
ministration that  no  major  withdrawals 
would  be  made  by  the  White  House  without 
clearance  from  the  congressional  committees. 
This  was  known  as  the  "Gentleman's  agree- 
ment." 

With  this  agreement  regarding  land  with- 
drawals In  the  background.  Mr.  Udall  went 
ahead  with  his  plans.  During  the  late  fall, 
Interior  Department  teams  mapped  precise 
boundaries  for  the  new  monuments,  covering 
their  activities  with  the  explanation  that 
they  were  Just  outlining  grazing  areas.  Legal 
descriptions  were  drawn  up  and  proclama- 
tions prepared  for  Mr.  Johnson's  signature. 
Precedents  for  Presidential  action  were  listed 
that  went  back  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration. Elaborate  maps  were  drawn  and 
a  press  release  an  Inch  thick  was  mimeo- 
graphed. 

During  the  second  week  In  December,  Mr. 
Udall  presented  his  detailed  plans  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  showing  him  how,  in  a  grand  final 
gesture,  he  could  become  the  President  who 
had  added  the  most  acreage  to  the  National 
Park  System.  Mr.  Udall  reinforced  his  argu- 
ments— particularly  for  the  vast  six  million 
acre  tract  In  Alaska — by  noting  that  Alaska 
Governor  Walter  J.  Hlckel  had  Just  been 
named  Interior  Secretary  In  the  Nixon  Cab- 
inet and  presumably  would  be  unlikely  to 
support  the  same  kind  of  huge  withdrawal 
later.  Mr.  Johnson,  still  favorable  toward  the 
plan,  asked  again  for  the  congressional  clear- 
ances. Secretary  Udall  told  him  In  his  "opin- 
ion" there  would  be  no  trouble.  He  either  did 
not  mention  the  gentleman's  agreement  or 
glossed  over  It.  The  President  told  him  to  get 
a  firmer  picture  of  Hill  reaction. 

Secretary  Udall  answered  the  White  House 
insistence  for  congressional  clearance  with 
general  reports  that  "there  Is  not  opposition" 
There  wasn't  any.  No  one  knew  any  such 
proposal  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Johnson,  not  satisfied,  refused  to  act 
until  he  had  a  "head  count"  from  the  com- 
mittees and  the  interested  State  delegations 
In  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Alaska. 

After  Christmas,  Mr.  Udall  was  still  under 
pressure  from  Mr.  Johnson  to  get  full  clear- 
ance from  the  Hill.  Finally,  in  January,  he 
went  to  three  men  In  Congress  who,  In  all 
likelihood,  would  approve  of  the  plan.  He 
told  Rep.  John  Saylor,  R-Pa.,  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Interior  Committee,  a 
dedicated  conservationist.  Saylor  has  long 
wished  to  create  more  monuments  and  parks 
and  had  himself  proposed  that  Marble  Can- 
yon be  added  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Sketchy  details  were  given  to  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  a  man  who  Is 
tisually  neutral  or  favorably  disposed  to  new 
monuments.  He  "cleared"  the  plan  with  Utah 
by  telling  Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss,  D-Utah.  that 
he  had  plans  for  arches  and  Capitol  reef,  but 
did  not  give  the  Utahan  details  of  the  plan. 
He  mentioned  that  the  President  would  act 
on  Monday,  the  final  day  of  his  administra- 
tion. Objections  then  would  come  too  late  to 
stop  the  withdrawals.  He  told  Sen.  Moss  the 
plan  was  secret.  "Don't  even  tell  your  wife," 
he  admonished  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Udall  did  not  brief  Rep.  Wayne  N. 
Asplnall.  D-Colo..  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee;  Sen.  Alan  Bible,  D-Nev., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee;  any  of  the  other  Utah  mem- 
bers; any  of  the  Arizona  members  except, 
possibly,  his  brother.  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall;  or 
any  Alaskan  member  unless  he  told  Sen  Bob 
Bartlett,  now  dead. 

The  Secretary  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  Sen.  Moss  was  not  overjoyed  at  the 
plan.  Moss  did  keep  his  promise  to  keep  It 
secret,  however. 

It  was  a  dangerous  game.  Secretary  Udall 
knew  two  things:  To  act  without  consulta- 
tions was  a  violation  of  the  gentleman's 
agreement  between  the  administration  and 
the   congressional   leaders.   The  Antiquities 


Act,  under  which  he  proposed  to  move,  car- 
ried no  acreage  limits  but  had  already  been 
under  threat  of  congressional  repeal  If  the 
"agreement"  was  violated.  Under  the  two 
other  land-withdrawal  laws  there  Is  a  5,000 
acre  limit  on  the  Executive. 

Until  January  14th,  six  days  before  the 
administration  left  office,  things  went  ac- 
cording to  plan.  The  congressional  leaders 
who  knew  about  it  had  no  complaints,  as 
Udall  told  the  President,  adding,  under  Mr. 
Johnson's  questioning,  that,  in  "his  opin- 
ion", there  would  be  no  controversy. 

Then  on  January  14  Mr.  Johnson  delivered 
his  last  State  of  the  Union  message  before  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress.  He  described  his 
accomplishments  during  five  years  In  office, 
ticking  off  new  parks  created:  At  Canyon- 
lands,  the  Redwoods  Park  In  California,  and 
others.  The  President  looked  up  from  his 
prepared  speech  and  added,  "and  there's  go- 
ing to  be  more  set  aside  before  this  admin- 
istration ends." 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  Sen.  Moss 
knew  at  once  what  was  up.  This  reporter  left 
the  House  gallery  and  began  asking  people 
who  should  have  known,  what  did  the  Presi- 
dent mean?  Was  Utah  Involved?  No  one 
knew. 

Watching  from  Colorado,  Chairman  Aspl- 
nall heard  the  President's  words  on  tele- 
vision and  was  puzzled.  The  Washington 
Poet,  however,  did  not  Include  those  words  in 
Its  version  of  the  Johnson  speech,  taken  from 
the  prepared  remarlcs  Issued  earlier  by  the 
White  House. 

This  reporter  pressed  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  details,  but  none  were  forthcoming. 
Sources  In  the  Department  said  yes,  some- 
thing was  up,  but  they  couldn't  talk  about  It. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Udall,  worried  that  the 
ad  lib  by  the  President  might  alert  possible 
opponents,  decided  to  try  to  box  in  Mr. 
Johnson.  He  asked  Sen.  Jackson  to  mention 
the  plan  in  general  terms,  alluding  to  "a 
couple  of  million  acres  in  Alaska,  Utah,  and 
Arizona,"  as  though  the  President  had  al- 
ready made  his  decision,  thus  making  It  em- 
barrassing for  him  to  back  down.  Sen.  Jack- 
son brought  up  the  idea  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's hearing  on  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
the  controversial  Interior  Secretary-desig- 
nate. 

Sen.  Jackson  observed  at  the  hearing, 
"I  might  mention  that  which  I  listened  to 
and  observed  last  night  at  the  Joint  Session 
of  the  Congress.  The  President  Indicated 
that  he  has  under  consideration  a  proposal 
to  create  a  number  of  national  monuments 
by  Executive  order.  This  would  remove  these 
lands  from  multiple-use  development  and 
add  them  to  the  national  park  system. 
Some  of  the  land  Is  In  Alaska  and  some 
of  It  In  the  Southwest. 

"Now  I  gather  that  the  Presidential  ac- 
tion would  be  accompanied  by  a  request 
to  the  Congress  to  create  National  parks 
on  these  lands. 

"I  understand  Informally,  he  has  In  mind 
some  additions  to  Mount  McKlnley  National 
Park,  and  I  believe  the  setting  aside  of  a 
certain  amount  of  acreage  In  the  Arctic 
Slope  area. 

"I  do  not  know  the  exact  details.  Some 
of  It  Is  In  Arizona  .  .  .  and  some.  I  believe, 
m  Utah.  But  It  Is  a  question  of  the  action 
that  the  President  will  take.  I  gather,  be- 
fore January  20." 

Sen.  Jackson  had  mentioned  the  proposal 
before  the  conservationist  witnesses  ar- 
rived at  the  Hlckel  hearing,  and  most  of 
the  reporters  at  the  session  were  more 
interested  In  Hlckel  than  in  monuments. 
Only  the  Deseret  News  reported  the  story 
and  the  fact  that  Sen.  Bible  hadnt  been 
told  about  the  plan.  When  questioned,  Sen. 
Moss  had  said  he  knew  about  It  but  none 
of  his  previous  proposals  were  Involved.  He 
couldn't  say  more,  and  Sen.  Jackson  "may 
have  spoken  out  of  turn,"  he  added. 

The  Interior  Department  was  still  non- 
commital  under  questioning  by  this  reporter, 
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but  a  new  player  entered  the  game  at  this 
point. 

Rep.  Asplnall,  alterted  by  the  press,  called 
the  department.  He  got  the  details  and 
promptly  went  through  the  celling.  His 
committee  was  being  bypassed,  he  wasn't 
being  consulted,  and  a  long-standing  agree- 
ment was  being  dishonored.  The  chairman 
won't  say  he  called  Mr.  Johnson,  but  the 
President  got  the  word,  probably  through 
Assistant  White  House  Counsel  W.  Devler 
Plerson.  The  President  called  Udall  and  In- 
sisted that  all  the  Interested  Members  of 
Congress  be  briefed  or  the  plan  was  off. 

Thursday  night  the  Arizona  delegation 
went  downtown  to  hear  about  the  plan  to 
create  Sonoran  Desert  and  Marble  Canyon 
Monuments.  Marble  Canyon  was  bad;  So- 
noran Desert,  a  planned  911,000  acre  tract, 
was  unacceptable.  Some  of  the  best  hunting 
m  the  State  was  In  the  land  along  the 
Mexican  Border,  and  oil  and  gas  and  other 
minerals  were  suspected  there. 

The  Utah  and  Alaskan  delegations  were 
notified  late  Thursday  of  briefings  to  be 
held  early  Friday.  Both  groups  were  stunned 
by  the  plans,  which  could  hardly  be  evalu- 
ated in  a  few  minutes.  They  felt  that  some  of 
the  area  probably  belonged  In  parks.  In- 
deed. Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  R-Utah,  had 
Introduced  bills  to  make  arches  and  Capitol 
Reef  Into  parks,  but  on  a  smaller  basis. 
Initial  reactions  were  blank,  but  by  the 
time  they  got  back  to  the  Capitol,  anger  had 
set  In  over  the  manner  of  making  the  with- 
drawals. 

All  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy,  but  bits 
and  pieces  leaked  out.  Sources  at  Interior 
by  now  were  giving  a  general  description  of 
the  area  Involved  and  members  of  the  Utah 
delegation  added  enough  to  the  puzzle  that 
the  outline  could  be  seen  In  some  detail. 
Friday  morning  Rep.  Burton,  Sen.  Bennett, 
and  Sen.  Moss  were  all  calling  for  hearings  on 
the  plan  to  give  Utahans  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

The  story  of  the  proposed  withdrawals  was 
broken  by  the  Deseret  News  In  its  Friday 
afternoon  editions. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Udall  took  his  proclama- 
tions to  the  President  at  a  final  Cabinet 
meeting  Friday  noon.  His  department  pre- 
pared to  put  out  Its  press  release  under  an 
embairgo  for  Sunday  use,  but  at  2:00  p.m. 
Mr.  Udall  was  back;  the  President  had  not 
acted.  "The  release  Is  Just  wastebasket  ma- 
terial until  the  President  acts."  Interior 
said.  "Maybe  we  will  get  it  by  10  a.m.  Sat- 
urday." 

Friday  night  Mr.  Udall  called  the  Presi- 
dent again.  The  proclamations  were  not 
signed.  Rep.  Asplnall  had  threatened  to 
block  any  development  funds  for  the  monu- 
ments If  they  were  rammed  through  over 
his  objetclons.  Mr.  Johnson  was  furious  that 
he  had  been  misled. 

On  Saturday,  the  10  a.m.  deadline  passed. 
At  2:00  p.m.  nothing  had  happened.  The 
President  knew  that  the  C  &  O  Canal  Na- 
tional Monument  had  received  no  funds, 
that  Rep.  Asplnall  did  not  bluff. 

Late  Saturday  afternoon  the  Secretary,  ap- 
parentlv  thinking  the  proclamations  had  been 
signed,  released  the  announcement.  "Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  signed  proclamations  add- 
ing more  than  7.5  million  acres.  .  .  ."  Also,  In 
another  release.  Interior  noted  that  Mr. 
Udall  had  named  D.C.  Stadium  the  Robert  P. 
Keimedy  Memorial  Stadium.  Mr.  Johnson 
might  have  looked  upon  that  Idea  with  little 
enthusiasm,  though  his  argviment  with 
Udall  was  based  on  far  more  than  a  name. 

By  6  p.m.  Saturday,  Interior  was  calling 
back  its  release.  Mr.  Johnson  had  not  signed 
the  proclamations.  Saturday  night  Mr.  Udall 
and  the  President  again  quarreled  on  the 
phone.  Mr.  Udall  offered  his  resignation.  At 
one  time,  Mr.  Udall  simply  made  himself  un- 
available for  the  Johnson  wrath.  He  went  to 
the  Justice  Department  to  discuss  the  plan 
with  Government  lawyers  there.  Nothing  was 
done. 


Representative  Asplnall  was  Uvld.  People 
who  saw  him  described  his  anger  as  "violent." 
Mr.  Johnson  was  only  slightly  less  angry. 

All  day  Sunday  the  proclamations  sim- 
mered, unsigned,  on  Mr.  Johnson's  desk.  Mr. 
Udall  waited,  fretting,  at  his  office,  amid 
boxes  of  books  and  paintings  awaiting  the 
movers. 

Monday  morning  the  President  was  still 
undecided.  He  wanted  to  make  his  mark  on 
the  park  system  as  had  his  predecessors  for 
half  a  centurj'.  In  5  years  he  had  used  his 
executive  authority  to  create  only  one  monu- 
ment: tiny  27.5  acre  Ellis  Island  in  New  York 
Harbor  was  added  to  Liberty  Island  National 
Monument. 

As  Lyndon  Johnson  prepared  to  leave  the 
White  House  for  the  last  time  as  President, 
he  signed  withdrawals  of  384,500  acres  in 
Utah,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  but  rejected  7.2 
million  acres  of  Mr.  Udall's  proposal.  Devler 
Plerson  said  at  10:30  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
acted.  The  Johnson  administration  expired 
90  minutes  later. 

In  a  final  press  release  the  President  said; 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  dedicate  this 
portion  of  the  public  domain  to  the  purposes 
of  conservation.  The  areas  I  have  chosen  are 
not  large — but  they  are  superb  landmarks  of 
major  historic  and  scientific  interest,  and  ac- 
tion is  needed  now  to  insiire  that  this  land 
Is  put  to  Its  finest  use. 

"A  number  of  additional  national  monu- 
ment proposals  were  presented  to  me  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  They 
Include  the  Sonoran  Desert  area  In  Arizona, 
an  enlargement  of  the  Mount  McKlnley  Na- 
tional Park  In  Alaska,  and  the  creation  of  a 
vast  new  park  area  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
In  Alaska.  Each  would  be  an  exciting  addi- 
tion to  our  park  system. 

"After  a  careful  review  of  these  proposals, 
I  have  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  take  executive  action  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  land  in  the  last  few  days  of  my 
term.  The  proposals  Include  over  7  mil- 
lion acres — an  enormous  Increase  In  our  total 
park  holdings.  I  believe  the  taking  of  this 
land — without  any  opportunity  for  congres- 
sional study — would  strain  the  antiquities 
act  far  beyond  Its  intent  and  would  be  poor 
public  policy.  Understandably,  such  action,  I 
am  Informed,  would  be  opposed  by  leading 
Members  of  Congress  having  authority  In  this 
field  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  or  pass  Judgment  on  the  desirability 
of  the  taking. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  submit 
these  additional  proposals  to  the  Interior 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  their  consideration  as 
new  national  parks.  I  hope  the  committees 
vrtll  see  fit  to  give  the  proposed  areas  careful 
study  at  the  earliest  possible  time." 


RESTRICTIONS  PROPOSED  ON  TAX- 
LOSS  FARMING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  was  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf)  and  22  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
limit  the  use  of  financial  losses  from 
farming  to  offset  taxes  on  nonfarm 
income. 

Our  present  farm  tax  system  is  being 
greatly  abused  by  corporations  and 
wealthy  persons  who  are  farming  at  a 
loss  in  order  to  reduce  the  taxes  they 
pay  on  income  from  their  other  non- 
farm  enterprises. 

If  these  tax  loopholes  are  allowed  to 
continue,  the  future  of  family  farming 
in  America  will  be  jeopardized.  Tax-loss 
farming  disrupts  normal  market  prices 
and  creates  ruthless  and  unfair  price 
competition  for  legitimate  family  farm- 


ers who  are  simply  trying  to  earn  a 
living. 

In  1966,  108  individuals  with  annual 
incomes  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
were  involved  in  some  phase  of  farming 
and  93  of  them  reported  losses  for  income 
tax  purpKJses. 

This  legislation  will  restrict  the 
amount  of  excess  farm  losses  that  a  cor- 
poration or  individual  can  use  to  offset 
taxes  against  their  nonfarm  Income.  It 
also  includes  safeguards  to  exempt  bona 
fide  family  farmers  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  supplement  their  regular  farm 
incomes  by  other  means. 

Under  our  proposal,  nonfarm  Income 
up  to  $15,000  could  be  completely  offset 
by  farming  losses  in  paying  income  taxes. 
This  provision  is  aimed  at  protecting  the 
person  who  is  primarily  a  farmer  but  has 
a  part-time  job  or  other  additional 
income. 

Each  $1  of  nonfarm  income  between 
$15,001  and  $30,000  would  reduce  the 
original  tax  deductions  allowed  by  $1. 
Therefore,  individuals  with  more  than 
$30,000  nonfarm  income  could  not  de- 
duct losses  from  farming. 

This  legislation  will  not  stop  city  peo- 
ple from  owning  farms.  But  it  will  pre- 
vent any  corporation  or  individual  from 
misusing  tax  provisions  that  have  been 
developed  primarily  to  help  the  bona  fide 
farmer.  

URBAN  LEAGUE'S  ENDORSEMENT 
OF  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  ADVISERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 20  the  National  Urban  League  pre- 
sented President  Nixon  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
new  administration  in  order  to  "solve 
our  most  pervasive  and  corrosive  prob- 
lems." 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  League 
has  endorsed  my  own  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  In  the 
OfBce  of  the  President.  The  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  S.  5,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  15,  declares  full  social  oppor- 
tunity a  new  national  goal  and  estab- 
lishes a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  to 
monitor  our  success  in  achieving  that 
objective.  It  would  also  require  the  prep- 
aration of  an  annual  social  report  and 
creates  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  review  the  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  League's  rec- 
ommendations, and  its  support  for  the 
creation  of  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
in  particular,  will  receive  President  Nix- 
on's personal  attention  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  New  York  Times  article  discussing  the 
League's  recommendations  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Urban    League    Urges    Guaranteed    Annual 

Income  To  Replace  Welfare  System 

(By  John  Leo) 

The  National  Urban  League  has  urged  that 
the  welfare  system  be  abolished  and  replaced 
with  a  program  guaranteeing  a  minimum  In- 
come for  all  American  families. 

This  was  the  major  recommendation  in  a 
51-page  memoranduum  presented  by  the 
league  to  President  Nixon  on  Monday  and  re- 
leased yesterday. 

The  document  also  urged  a  82^1nlmum 
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wage,  with  autom)  Uc  Increases  tied  to  the 
Consumer  Price  In  lex;  a  White  Hoiise  con- 
ference to  deal  w  th  friction  between  the 
police  and  Negro  communities,  and  an  im- 
mediate Investigation  of  reports  of  "a  rap- 
Idly  deteriorating  riiclal  climate  in  the  armed 
services."  i 

Attacking  the  wdlfare  system  as  "obsolete, 
punitive,  Ineffectlte  and  bankrupt,"  the 
league  said  It  wo\|ld  give  the  details  of  a 
plan  to  replace  it  jsometlme  after  Its  mid- 
February  board  meeting. 

Whitney  M.  Touag  Jr..  the  league's  execu- 
tive director,  salq  the  plan  would  look 
"something  like"  p^poeals  for  a  negative  In- 
come tax  recommended  by  various  Govern- 
ment and  business  committees.  A  minimum 
Income  proposal  \tas  studied  by  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  but  was  never 
espoused  as  Admliilstratlon  policy. 

"THIS     IS     »N     HIVBSTMKNT" 

Mr.  Young  called  on  President  Nixon  to 
"convince  the  American  people  that  this  is 
an  investment.  llk«  the  G.  I.  BUI,  that  will 
ultimately  bring  In]  far  more  money  In  taxes 
than  It  costs." 

Current  estimates  are  that  a  workable 
minimum  Income  j  program  could  cost  as 
much  a»- OO-billloii  a  year,  as  against  the 
present  welfare  bllljto  Federal,  state  and  city 
governments  of  $5.»-billlon  a  year. 

"The  one  prompt^  effective  solution  to  the 
In  an  affluent  society." 
Id.  "is  to  provide  every- 

Income." 
Jned  no  dramatic  new 
proposals,  arguing  liiat  action  must  be  taken 
along  the  lines  sketched  out  by  the  Johnson 
Administration,  tha  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  disorders,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Urb^  Housing  and  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Automation,  Tech- 
nology and  Economic  Progress. 

"The  National  |7rban  League  believes," 
said  the  report,  "tiat  the  new  Administra- 
tion has  entered  o^ce  at  a  time  when  the 
foundations  for  a  (nasslve  crusade  to  solve 
our  most  pervaslvoi  and  corrosive  problems 
have  been  well  established." 

The  report  called  lor  a  sweeping  eight-year 
program  to  eradicate  slums  and  solve  the 
urban  crisis  by  tha  nation's  200th  anniver- 
sary in  1976. 

Mr.  Young  said  hje  believed  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  "anxious  Ito  deny,  through  his  ac- 
tions, the  suspicioi^  many  Negroes  have  of 
him." 

Urging  Mr.  Nlxoi^ 
said: 

"The  President 
honeymoon  period, 
the  conservatives  st 
these  programs  Into 

The  memorandut 


problem  of  poverty 
the  memorandum 
one  with  a  minimi 
The    report    cent 


to  act  Immediately,  he 


now   going   through   a 
efore  his  detractors  and 
acting,  he  should  put 
action." 

called  for  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  Ooiemment  and  Industry, 
working  in  partnership,  to  develop  the  slums. 
It  rejected  proposals  to  curb  inflation  by 
permitting  an  increase  In  unemployment. 

■'Such  a  policy  would  wreak  havoc  In  black 
communities  where  the  unemployment  rate 


rxins   as   high    as 
said. 

The   league   aske 
of  a  Council  of 
lines  of  the  Counc 
to  warn  of  danger  sl| 
and  requested  a  s; 
the    100.000   Negroei 


per  cent,"   the   memo 


for   the   establishment 

cial   Advisers,  along  the 

il  of  Economic  Advisers, 

1  on  the  racial  front, 

|:lal  program  to  Integrate 

In  the  armed  services 

who  are  to  return  toj civilian  society  this  year. 

President  Nixon  aiked  the  league  to  put  its 

proposals    into    a    Memorandum    when    he 

talked  with  Mr.  YouUg  last  Nov.  15. 
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THE  SAFE   STRIETS   ACT— HOW  IT 
WORKS 


Mr.  HART.  Mr 
mous  consent   to 
Record  an  article 
Act:    How   It   Wdrks 


President,  I  ask  unanl- 

have  printed  in  the 

entitled  "Safe  Streets 

written  by   W. 


Carey  Parker,  and  published  In  the  De- 
cember 1968  issue  of  Public  Management. 
In  his  well-reasoned  article,  Mr. 
Parker  lucidly  explains  the  workings  of 
title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
an  act  which  Inaugurates  a  major  new 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Parker  brings  no  little  expertise 
to  his  topic.  During  the  15-month  jour- 
ney of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  through  Con- 
gress. Carey  Parker,  as  speical  assistant 
to  the  head  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Criminal  Division,  played  a  key  role  in 
passage  of  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sahs  Streets  Act:  How  It  Works 
I  By  W.  Carey  Parker) 

(  Note. — The  opinions  expressed  In  this  ar- 
ticle are  the  author's,  and  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.) 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  June,  Inaugurates  a  major 
new  program  of  federal  assistance  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  In  the  United 
States.  The  Safe  Streets  program  Is  designed 
to  provide  massive  federal  aid  to  help  our 
states  and  cities  Improve  and  strengthen 
all  aspects  of  their  law  enforcement  systems. 
It  promises  to  become  the  most  Important 
contribution  ever  made  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  war  against  crime. 

The  new  Act  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
comprehensive  studies  carried  out  by  the 
President's  National  Crime  Commission.  The 
Commission's  report.  The  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society,  emphasized  that  crime  In 
America  Is  primarily  a  state  and  local  re- 
sponsibility. The  Commission  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  many  urgent  problems 
that  state  and  local  governments  could  not 
solve  on  their  own.  To  help  these  govern- 
ments carry  out  their  law  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility, the  Commission  recommended 
a  program  of  sustained  and  substantial  fed- 
eral flnanclal  assistance  in  all  areas  related 
to  law  enforcement. 

Acting  on  the  Commission's  recomrqenda- 
tlon,  President  Johnson  proposed  the  Sale 
Streets  bill  to  Congress  In  February.  1967.  In 
the  course  of  Its  15-month  Journey  through 
the  Senate,  the  bill  took  on  lt£  "omnibus" 
quality  with  the  addition  of  a  series  of  titles 
dealing  with  controversial  law  enforcement 
problems  such  as  police  Interrogation,  wire- 
tapping, and  gun  control.  The  essence  of  the 
law  enforcement  assistance  program  re- 
mained unchanged,  however,  and  became 
TiUe  I  of  the  Act. 

The  phrase  "law  enforcement"  in  Title  I  is 
a  comprehensive  term  covering  all  aspects  of 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
system.  It  encompasses  each  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  system — police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rections— as  well  as  general  programs  for 
crime  prevention  and  public  safety.  More 
speclflcally.  the  phrase  covers  detection  and 
investigation  of  crime  and  apprehension  of 
offenders;  pretrial  procedures;  prosecution 
and  defense  of  criminal  cases;  conviction  and 
sentencing  of  offenders;  poet-conviction  pro- 
cedures; and  Imprisonment,  probation,  pa- 
role, and  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

No  part  of  the  system  Is  beyond  the  scopie 
of  the  Act.  In  every  area  of  law  enforcement, 
federal  funds  will  be  available  to  support  a 
variety  of  programs  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches, equipment,  and  techniques  for 
better  law  enforcement. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Title  I,  the 
Act  creates  a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  located  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  the  general  authority 


of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Administration 
will  be  headed  by  three  high-level  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Together,  they  will  have  the  responsibility 
for  administering  four  principal  categories 
of  federal  grants  under  Title  I: 

Planning  grants,  to  enable  state  and  local 
governments  to  prepare  and  develop  com- 
prehensive plans  covering  their  entire  law 
enforcement  systems.  Federal  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
such  planning  programs. 

Action  grants,  to  enable  state  and  local 
governments  to  carry  out  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  implement  their  law  enforcement 
plans.  In  most  cases,  federal  action  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  program.  Grants  for  riot  con- 
trol or  control  of  organized  crime  may  be 
used  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
program,  and  grants  for  salaries  or  construc- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  a  program. 

Research,  development,  and  special  project 
grants,  to  encourage  the  application  of  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  to  law  enforce- 
ment. Grants  In  this  category  may  be  used 
to  pay  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project,  and  may  be  made  not  only  to  state 
and  local  governments,  but  also  to  other 
public  agencies,  and  to  private  organizations 
as  well. 

Education  grants,  consisting  of  student 
loans  up  to  $1,800  per  year  and  tuition  aid 
up  to  $200  per  quarter  or  $300  per  semester 
for  law  enforcement  personnel  and  students 
planning  careers  in  law  enforcement. 

In  addition  to  these  grants,  the  Act  con- 
tains a  significant  provision  authorizing  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  expand 
its  training  programs  for  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel,  both  in  the  field  and 
at  the  FBI  National  Academy  at  Quantico, 
Va. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress  has 
appropriated  a  total  of  $63  million  for  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  Of  this  amount  $19  million 
will  be  available  for  planning  grants  and  $29 
million  for  action  grants.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Act,  both  planning  and  action  funds 
must  be  allocated  among  the  states  accord- 
ing to  population.  In  addition,  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  $3  million  will  be  available 
for  research  grants.  $6.5  million  for  education 
grants.  $3  million  for  FBI  training  programs, 
and  $2.5  million  for  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. In  future  years,  appropriations 
under  the  Act  are  expected  to  increase  sub- 
stantially with  expenditures  eventually 
reaching  approximately  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  draws  no  distinction 
between  state  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  eligibility  for  research  grants,  edu- 
cation grants,  and  FBI  training.  Under  th« 
education  grant  program,  for  example,  stu- 
dent loans  will  be  available  to  local  law 
enforcement  officers  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
basis  In  college  degree  programs  related  to 
law  enforcement.  Similarly,  local  officers  en- 
rolled full-time  or  part-time  In  college-level 
courses  will  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  tuition  aid  aspect  of  the  grant  program. 

The  Act  requires  that  special  consideration 
must  be  given  to  student  loans  for  police  or 
correctional  personnel  on  academic  leave  to 
iearn  degrees.  Repayment  of  the  loans  will  be 
cancelled  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  per  year 
for  each  subsequent  year  of  service  in  law 
enforcement. 

With  respect  to  eligibility  for  planning 
grants  and  action  grants,  the  Act  does  draw 
a  distinction  between  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, since  essentially  all  such  grants  must 
be  made  in  the  first  Instance  to  state  govern- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Act 
places  strict  controls  on  state  governments 
to  Insure  full  and  adequate  participation  by 
local  governments  In  the  planning  and  action 
programs,  including  specific  requirements  as 
to  the  amount  of  federal  funds  that  must  be 
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made  available  by  the  states  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  case  Oi  planning  grants,  federal 
funds  awarded  to  a  state  must  be  used  to 
establish  and  operate  a  state-level  law  en- 
forcement planning  agency,  whose  principal 
responsibility  Is  the  preparation  of  the  state's 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan.  The 
Act  specifically  requires  that  local  govern- 
ments and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
must  be  given  reasonable  representation  on 
the  state  agency.  Moreover,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act.  40  per  cent  of  the  federal  planning 
funds  granted  to  a  state  must  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  state  to  local  governments  within 
the  state,  to  enable  the  local  governments  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  state 
plan. 

In  the  case  of  action  grants,  an  even  larger 
share — 76  per  cent — of  the  total  funds  grant- 
ed to  a  state  must  be  made  available  by  the 
state  to  local  governments.  The  Act  lists 
seven  major  examples  of  law  enforcement 
programs  for  which  action  grants  may  be 
used;  public  protection,  recruiting  and  train- 
ing of  personnel,  public  education,  construc- 
tion, control  of  organized  crime,  riot  control, 
and  conmiunlty  service  officer  programs.  In 
each  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  many  others, 
the  success  of  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
program  will  depend  on  extensive  participa- 
tion by  local  governments. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the 
action  grant  program  for  local  governments 
Is  the  provision  authorizing  federal  funds  to 
be  used  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  law  enforce- 
ment {jersonnel.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
up  to  one-third  of  any  action  grant  may  be 
used  for  the  compensation  of  personnel,  sub- 
ject only  to  two  requirements — federal  funds 
may  be  used  only  to  Increase  salaries,  and 
any  increase  must  be  matched  by  an  equal 
Increase  paid  out  of  state  or  local  funds. 
Even  these  limitations,  however,  do  not  ap- 
ply to  salaries  of  personnel  engaged  in  train- 
ing programs. 

To  insure  that  local  governments  are  not 
disadvantaged  by  undue  delay  in  applica- 
tions by  states  for  grants  under  the  Act, 
Title  I  sets  strict  time  limits  for  state  com- 
pliance. A  state  must  apply  for  Its  planning 
grant  within  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  statute — that  Is,  by  Dec.  19,  1968.  Fur- 
thermore, the  state  must  file  its  comprehen- 
sive law  enforcement  plan  within  six  months 
after  the  approval  of  its  planning  grant  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. If  a  state  falls  to  meet  these  deadlines, 
the  Act  authorizes  the  administration  to 
make  planning  grants  and  action  grants  di- 
rectly to  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of 
local  government  within  the  state. 

Implementation  of  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram is  well  under  way  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Shortly  before  the  statute  was  en- 
acted, Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  desig- 
nated a  special  task  force  within  the  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  a  blueprint  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration.  On 
June  20,  1968,  the  day  after  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law,  the  Attorney  General  an- 
nounced preliminary  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Administration  Into  three  sepa- 
rate divisions: 

An  Office  of  Planning  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Grants  will  administer  the  planning 
grant  and  action  grant  programs  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  help  state  and  local 
governments  formulate  their  law  enforce- 
ment plans  and  action  programs. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  created  by  the 
Act  Itself,  will  administer  the  research  grant 
program.  The  Institute  will  also  develop  its 
own  in-house  research  capability,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, win  establish  a  crime  statistics 
center  for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  data  on  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  United  States. 

An  Office  of  Academic  Assistance  wlU  ad- 
minister the  program  of  student  loans  and 
tuition  aid. 


In  July  and  August.  1968,  the  Department 
of  Justice  arranged  a  series  of  conferences 
around  the  country  with  representatives  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  numerous 
citizens'  groups,  to  discuss  a  variety  of  pro- 
posals for  launching  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  program. 

In  late  August,  acting  under  a  special  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
awarded  riot  control  grants  totaling  $4,350,- 
000  to  40  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  75  per  cent  of  these  funds 
will  be  made  available  by  the  states  to  local 
governments. 

In  September,  tentative  guidelines  for  the 
planning  grant  program  were  distributed  to 
the  50  state  governors,  mayors  of  the  135 
largest  cities,  and  400  other  key  figures  in 
state  and  local  law  enforcement.  To  facili- 
tate the  rapid  distribution  of  planning 
funds,  the  administration  adopted  a  two- 
page  grant  procedure  under  which  a  state 
may  apply  for  an  immediate  grant  of  "initial" 
planning  funds  to  establish  and  staff  Its  law 
enforcement  planning  agency  Subsequently, 
the  state  may  obtain  the  remainder  of  Its 
planning  funds  by  submitting  an  applica- 
tion demonstrating  that  Its  planning  opera- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  in- 
cluding adequate  representation  by  local 
governments  on  the  state  agency,  and  ade- 
quate state  procedures  for  distributing  fed- 
eral funds  to  local  governments. 

In  October,  detailed  plans  were  an- 
nounced for  the  education  program,  offering 
student  loans  and  tuition  aid  for  study  in 
areas  such  as  police  science,  police  admin- 
istration, corrections,  public  safety,  crim- 
inology, criminalistics,  and  law  enforcement 
technology,  as  well  as  in  related  aertis  such 
as  sociology,  psychology,  and  computer  tech- 
nology. Loans  and  grants  will  be  made  di- 
rectly by  the  1.800  colleges  and  universities 
expected  to  participate  In  the  program.  • 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  holds  immense  prom- 
ise for  local  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States,  not  least  because  it  establishes  a  cre- 
ative new  federal-state-local  partnership  that 
gives  the  federal  government  its  first  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  nationwide  struggle  to 
upgrade  law  enforcement.  The  range  of  in- 
novations and  Improvements  to  be  funded 
under  the  Act  is  as  vast  as  the  imagination 
of  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  The 
means  are  at  hand.  As  the  eloquent  closing 
passage  of  the  Crime  Commission's  Report 
declares.  "Controlling  crime  in  America  is 
an  endeavor  that  will  be  slow  and  hard  and 
costly.  But  America  can  control  crime  If  It 
will." 


PROJECT  REHAB 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  5  years  the  Central  Labor  Council 
of  New  York  City  has  been  conducting  a 
project  to  provide  physical,  emotional, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
workers  and  workers'  families.  Project 
Rehab,  under  three  distinguished  trade 
union  leaders,  Michael  Sampson  of  the 
Utility  Workers,  chairman  of  the  proj- 
ect, Harry  Van  Arsdale  of  the  Electrical 
Workers,  overall  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  Gerald  R.  Waters,  Sr.,  director 
of  the  project,  was  originally  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  supplemented  by 
matching  funds  from  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council.  It  utilized  the 
skills  of  both  a  professional  staff  and,  of 
volunteer  counselors  from  local  unions 
throughout  New  York  City.  Nearly  4,000 
workers  have  been  reached  through  this 
program,  and  its  success  in  helping 
otherwise  unemployable  persons  find  and 
hold  jobs  led  to  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil to  continue  the  project  through  union 


contributions  when  the  Federal  demon- 
stration funds  run  out.  The  oflRcials  of 
the  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil and  the  local  union  volunteers  who 
have  made  Project  Rehab  such  a  tre- 
mendous achievement  are  examples  of 
the  great  public  spirit  of  the  trade  union 
movement  in  New  York  City.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  articles 
describing  Project  Rehab  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec    27,   1968] 
Ukion  Pioneering 

All  but  obliterated  in  the  grim  tide  of 
strike  news  that  has  enveloped  the  city  In 
recent  weeks  Is  organized  labor's  assumption 
of  direct  responsibility  for  underwriting  a 
pioneering  project  In  physical,  mental  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  The  project  was 
Initiated  five  years  ago  by  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council,  with  the  aid  of  $580- 
000  In  grants  from  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Unions  here 
have  put  in  another  $280,000  of  their  own 
funds  to  provide  coxinsellng  and  treatment 
for  workers  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  hold  a  Job. 

The  results  have  been  hailed  by  distin- 
guished medical  authorities  as  a  significant 
contribution  to  community  well-being.  Now 
that  the  Federal  demonstration  funds  have 
run  out.  labor  Itself  Is  paying  the  bill  and 
seeking  to  Integrate  the  program  Into  the 
regular  operation  of  established  union-man- 
agement health  and  welfare  funds.  The  local 
AP.L.-C.I.O.  has  thus  taken  a  long  forward 
step  in  social  Involvement. 

IProm  the  Labor  Chronicle,  December  19681 
Project  Rehab  Issues  5-Year  Report  as 
Program  for  Council  Continues 
"Project  Rehab"  of  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council  has  reached  the  stage 
of  its  "final  report"  on  a  five-year  program 
of  worker  rehabilitation  counseling  aided  by 
government  grants.  Council  President  Harry 
Van  Arsdale.  Jr.,  notes  in  a  foreward  to  the 
report,  that  the  affiliated  unions  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  on  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

PRESIDENT    MEANT    HAS    REPORT 

The  first  copy  of  the  report  was  presented 
to  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  by 
Michael  Sampson,  chairman  of  the  project 
and  of  the  Community  Services  Committee 
of  the  Council.  The  report  analyzes  the  cases 
of  3,261  workers  or  members  of  workers' 
families  who  were  guided  to  rehabilitative 
services  for  physical,  emotional  or  vocational 
impairments.  In  many  of  the  cases,  the  coun- 
seling and  treatment  meant  the  difference 
between  holding  a  Job  or  being  unemployed. 

START    IN    1963 

The  project  was  initiated  in  1963  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  what  labor  could  do  In  liaison 
and  counseling  services  to  help  members  In 
need  of  rehabilitation.  At  the  start.  It  re- 
ceived a  three-year  grant  of  S270.000  from 
the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health.  Education  &  Wel- 
fare's Social  Rehabilitation  Service  with  the 
labor  council  to  supply  matching  funds  over 
the  period.  It  was  the  first  such  grant  ever 
given  to  a  central  labor  council.  Six  months 
before  the  grant  expired,  the  project  had 
proved  so  productive  that  the  government 
provided  funds  to  extend  It  for  two  more 
years. 

In  all,  $580,000  In  federal  funds  have  gone 
into  the  demonstration  project,  with  the  city 
AFL-CIO  supplying  an  additional  $280,000 
The  funds  enabled  the  Community  Services 
Committee  to  launch  the  project  with  a  pro- 
fessional staff  and  to  recruit  and  train  vol- 
unteer counselors  In  local  unions  throughout 
the  city. 
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R.  Waters,  Sr.,  Margaret 


Barry  Is  assistant  dliector  and  John  J.  Oehan 
associate  director.  Vedlcal  Advisers  are  Dr. 
Quy  P   Robbtns  and  Dr   Howard  A.  Rusk. 

President  Van  Ar^ale  expressed  apprecia- 
tion to  them  and  to  Chairman  Sampson  who 
h*d  assumed  responBlblUty  for  the  program. 
He  also  gave  credit  to  Administrator  Mary 
Swltzer  of  HEW  Social  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice who  encouraged  the  city  AFL-CIO  to 
undertake  the  project. 

rtrrOR*  plans 
Chairman  Sampsoti  reported  that  180  local 
and  International  unions  already  have  con- 
tributed 930.000  to|  continue  the  program. 
But  the  real  answef,  he  suggested,  may  be 
in  efforts  to  establish  It  as  a  tax-exempt, 
non-profit  organization. 

Nrw  ToRK  Locals  Pian  To  Keep  Up  Worker 

REHABILiriTTON    PROGRAM 


Central  Labor  Council's 

reached  the  stage  of  Its 

flve-year    program    of 

counseling    aided    by 


The  New  York  Clt: 
"Project  Rehab' 
"final    report"    on 
worker    rehabllltatu 
government  grants 

But  the  project  hias  proved  so  successful. 
Council 'Pfes.  Harry  1  Van  Arsdale.  Jr..  notes 
In  a  foreword  to  t^ie  report,  that  the  500 
the  central  body  are 
determined  to  carry  |lt  on  through  voluntary 
contributions. 

First  copy  of  the  ireport  was  presented  to 
AFL-CIO  Pres.  Gecrge  Meany  by  Michael 
Sampson,  chairman  of  the  project  and  of 
the  labor  councU'i  Community  Services 
Committee. 

It  analyzes  the  cAses  of  3.261  workers  or 
members  of  workers'  families  who  were 
guided  to  rehabllltailve  services  for  physical, 
emotional  or  vocailonal  Impairments.  In 
many  of  the  cases,  the  counseling  and  treat- 
ment meant  the  difference  between  holding 
a  Job  or  being  unemaloyed. 

Actually.  Sampeon  pointed  out.  for  pur- 
poses of  the  rep>ort  the  analysis  was  limited 
to  cases  referred  prlcjr  to  Nov.  15,  1967.  In  the 
past  year,  he  noted.l  additional  hundreds  of 
workers  were  helpe<|,  bringing  the  total  to 
nearly  4.000. 

The  project  was  Initiated  In  1963  as  a 
demonstration  of  ^  hat  labor  could  do  In 
liaison  and  counsel  ng  services  to  help  Its 
own  members  In  ne«d  of  rehabilitation. 

At  the  start.  It  received  a  three-year  grant 
of  $270,000  from  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health. 
Education  &  Welfarii's  Social  Rehabilitation 
Service  with  the  liibor  council  to  supply 
matching  funds  ove:'  the  period.  It  was  the 
first  such  grant  ever  given  to  a  central  labor 
body.  Six  months  b  (fore  the  grant  expired, 
the  project  had  pwovid  so  productive  that  the 
government  provide  1  funds  for  two  more 
years. 

In  all,  some  $580,0  }0  In  federal  funds  have 
gone  Into  the  dem(instratlon  project,  with 
the  city  AFL-CIO  supplying  an  additional 
$280,000. 

The  funds  enabled  the  Community  Services 
Committee  to  launct  the  project  with  a  pro- 
fessional staff  and  to  recruit  and  train 
hundreds  of  volunteer  counselors  in  local 
unions  throughout  tlie  city. 

First  director  of  "F  roject  Rehab"  was  Louis 
L.  Levlne.  who  continues  as  a  consultant.  His 
successor  and  current  director  Is  Gerald  R. 
Waters.  Sr.  Margaret  Barry  Is  assistant  direc- 
tor and  John  J.  Gehdn  associate  director. 

Medical  advisers  to  the  project  are  Dr. 
Guy  F.  Robbins  and  Or.  Howard  A.  Rusk. 

Van  Arsdale  paid  tribute  to  all  of  them, 
and  to  Sampson  who  had  assumed  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program.  He  also  gave 
spteclal  credit  to  Administrator  Mary  Swltzer 
of  HEW's  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  who 
encouraged  the  city  AFL-CIO  to  undertake 
the  project  and  carrr  It  through. 

But  the  key  to  the  project's  success,  the 
report  makes  clear,  have  been  the  local  union 
volunteers. 

"The  union  representative  became  an  im- 


portant member  of  the  team,"  the  report 
observes. 

"For  all  practical  purposes  he  was  an  ef- 
fective vocational  counselor  to  the  profes- 
sionals Involved  In  treatment.  He  knew  the 
Job  duties  on  which  Job  recommendations 
could  be  based.  He  could  negotiate  with  an 
employer  In  a  way  that  no  professional  coun- 
selor could  approximate. 

"Because  of  his  special  relationship  to  the 
patient  and  coworkers,  he  could  make  the 
member's  return  to  work  a  relatively  smooth 
process.  The  project  made  a  beginning  In  de- 
veloping this  particular  aspect  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  It  Is  worth  further  considera- 
tion." 

Sampson  noted  that  throughout  the  five- 
year  period,  the  project  had  the  strong  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  voluntary  and  gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  medical  profession, 
medical  centers  and  schools. 

As  for  the  future,  he  reported  that  180  local 
and  International  unions  already  have  con- 
tributed some  $30,000  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram. But  the  real  answer,  he  suggested,  may 
He  In  efforts  now  being  explored  to  establish 
It  as  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit  organization 
that  will  be  able  to  attract  large  contribu- 
tions and  establish  working  relationships 
with  labor-management  health  and  welfare 
funds. 


THE    NIXON    RESPONSIBILITY   FOR 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
at  an  important  junction  in  the  battle 
to  Insure  that  all  Americans  enjoy  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  justice  under  law. 
The  issue,  quite  simply,  is  whether  and 
when  basic  civil  rights  will  be  extended 
to,  and  enforced  for,  all  the  citizens  of 
our  country.  Unprecedented  and  impor- 
tant civil  rights  laws  have  been  passed 
during  the  past  decade,  and  the  Nixon 
administration  is  now  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  implementing  them  fully 
and  effectively. 

An  article  in  last  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  indicated  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  confronting  Its  first 
test  in  civil  rights  enforcement.  This 
article,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
suggested  that  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  might  grant  60-day 
extensions  to  five  southern  school  dis- 
tricts for  which  funds  were  scheduled  to 
be  terminated  on  January  29,  1969,  for 
failure  to  comply  with  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Need  for  Review  Halts  School  Funds 
Cutoffs 

In  Its  first  move  on  the  ticklish  topic  of 
school  desegregation,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  decided  to  keep  Federal  funds  flow- 
ing, at  least  temporarily  to  several  embattled 
Southern  school  districts. 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Pinch  has  concluded  that  reprieves 
should  be  granted  to  districts  where  fund 
cutoffs  had  been  imminent. 

The  extra  time  will  be  used  to  permit  Pinch 
and  his  staff  to  conduct  the  case-by-case 
reviews  they  have  promised  In  dealing  with 
districts  whose  desegregation  pace  has  been 
challenged  by  HEW. 

Pinch's  decision  represents  at  least  a  small 
victory  for  Southern  Republicans,  Including 
Sen.  Strom  Thxirmond  of  South  Carolina, 
who  have  been  urging  a  fresh  look  at  pend- 
ing desegregation  disputes. 

One  White  House  source  said  that  the  new 


HEW  Secretary  felt  the  impending  cutoff 
deadlines  had  been  set  by  departing  Demo- 
crats "Just  to  embarrass  the  new  Administra- 
tion." 

At  least  six  Southern  school  systems,  and 
perhaps  more,  are  believed  Included  In 
Pinch's  decision  to  defer  final  cutoffs. 

Rep.  Charles  Raper  Jonas  (R.-N.C.)  re- 
ported on  Friday  that  the  White  House  con- 
gressional liaison  office  bad  Informed  him 
Thursday  that  Martin  County,  N.C.,  would 
be  granted  a  60-day  stay.  The  cutoff  of  funds 
was  scheduled  next  Wednesday. 

The  Martin  County  case  has  taken  on 
considerable  symbolic  significance,  because 
despite  four  years  of  noisy  controversy,  not 
a  single  school  district  In  North  Carolina  has 
yet  had  Its  Federal  funds  terminated  for  In- 
sufficient desegregation. 

In  the  cases  of  five  other  Southern  dis- 
tricts, notification  of  final  funds  cutoffs  has 
been  sent  to  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Conunlttee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  The  cutoffs  take  effect 
30  days  after  notification  of  the  Committees. 

FHnch  aides  were  busy  Friday  checking  out 
the  details  on  Martin  County  and  the  flv» 
others.  They  are  Abbeville  County  School 
District  No.  60.  Anderson  County  District  Nn 
4  and  Barnwell  County  District  No.  45,  all  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Water  Valley  acn 
South   Panola  Districts   In   Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  to  read  this  article.  I 
was  deeply  concerned  to  learn  of  the 
possibility  that  fair  and  firm  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  land  might  be 
imduly  delayed  or  postponed,  and  I 
wrote  Secretary  Finch  urging  him  to  per- 
mit these  termination  orders  to  take 
place  as  scheduled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pinch, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  am 
Welfare.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretart  Finch:  Since  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  an  Important 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  dual  racially  segregated  school 
system.  Recently  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
in  your  Department  reported  a  significant 
Increase  during  the  past  year  In  the  de- 
segregation of  formerly  dual  school  systems 
in  eleven  Southern  states.  This  progress  must 
continue. 

I  was  very  concerned,  therefore,  to  read 
the  enclosed  article  indicating  that  you  may 
grant  60-day  extensions  to  the  five  Southern 
school  districts  for  which  federal  funds  are 
scheduled  to  be  terminated  today  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  permit 
these  termination  actions  to  take  place  as 
scheduled,  and  that  the  Department  will 
continue  Its  practice  of  enforcing  Title  VI 
fairly  and  firmly. 

I  am  deeply  conunltted  to  the  Intent  and 
the  Implementation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
passed  in  this  leist  decade,  and  to  the  goals 
of  equal  Justice  and  equal  opportunity. 

I  would  appreciate  being  informed  of  your 
decision  In  these  cases. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walteb  F.  Monoale. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary Finch  has  now  acted.  Although  he 
has  permitted  the  termination  of  funds  to 
take  place  on  the  day  originally  sched- 
uled, he  added  a  potentially  dangerous 
new  amendment  to  the  termination  or- 
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der.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  Secretary's  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

US.  Department  of  Health,  Edxt- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
the  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Statement  by  Robert  H.  Finch.  Skcretabt 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfar* 

(Regarding  Disposition  of  the  Following 
Title  VI  Compliance  Cases:  Martin  County 
Board  of  Education,  North  Carolina;  Abbe- 
ville School  District  No.  60,  South  CaroHTto; 
Barnwell  School  District  No.  45,  South  Caro- 
lina; Water  Valley  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict, Mississippi;  and  South  Panola  Consoli- 
dated School  District,  Mississippi.) 

One  of  my  sensitive  responsibilities  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
concerns  the  enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  President  set  forth 
on  several  occasions  during  the  campaign 
what  I  believe  is  the  proper  construction  of 
this  provision  of  the  law.  It  Is  my  intention 
to  adopt  procedures  which  are  consistent  with 
that  interpretation  in  my  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

The  spirit  and  even  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity and  the  short  and  long  term  well- 
being  of  its  citizens,  both  black  and  white, 
are  at  stake  In  every  decision  in  this  area. 
Misunderstandings  respecting  the  law,  con- 
fusion as  to  Its  enforcement  and  the  en- 
couragement of  false  hopee  can  pit  man 
against  man.  student  tigalnst  student,  and 
government  against  government.  The  total 
effort  in  this  area  must  be  such  as  will  re- 
open lines  of  communication  that  have  been 
closed  by  past  controversy;  to  develop  new 
Incentives  to  encourage  a  continuing  dia- 
logue between  all  the  jjortles  concerned;  and 
provide  as  much  flexibility  and  as  many  op- 
tions as  possible  to  ensure  that  the  law  Is 
objectively  enforced  with  understanding, 
compassion  and  fairness  to  every  American. 

It  was  my  initial  hope  that  sufficient  time 
would  be  available  to  my  Department  to  de- 
velop a  broad  policy  encouraging  negotia- 
tion. I  am,  however,  today  faced  with  an 
immediate  decision  in  this  area  affecting  five 
school  districts  which  well  before  my  tentire 
were  adjudged  to  be  In  violation  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  each  of 
these  difficult  cases,  the  administrative  proce- 
dures provided  under  the  law  have  been  ex- 
hausted. On  December  29,  1968.  the  former 
Secretary  of  HEW,  Wilbur  Cohen,  before  he 
left  office,  transmitted  the  findings  of  the 
Reviewing  Authority  vrlthholding  federal 
assistance  to  these  districts  to  the  appro- 
priate Committee  Chairmen  in  the  Congress. 
Thirty  days  having  now  elapsed,  that  decision 
becomes  effective  today. 

When  all  of  the  alternatives  have  been 
exhausted  as  they  have  been  In  these  In- 
stances, the  law  must  In  the  end  be  enforced. 

However,  because  of  the  urgency  of  this 
immediate  situation  and  also  because  of  my 
hope  that  federal  funds  can  be  restored  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  immediately  dis- 
patching forthwith  negotiation  teams  from 
Washington  to  each  of  those  five  districts 
involved  In  order  for  them  to  sit  down  with 
the  local  school  officials,  fairly  and  fully  es- 
tablish the  facts,  and  develop  workable  and 
effective  alternatives  within  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion I  am  amending  the  termination  order 
for  each  of  the  flve  districts  to  allow  for  the 
retroactive  restoration  of  federal  funds  within 
60  days  once  the  teams  and  local  officials 
agree  on  an  acceptable  plan.  Also  I  am  re- 
questing the  several  state  school  authorities 
Involved  to  hold  the  federal  funds  in  trust 
during  the  period  of  negotiation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  because  of  the 
urgency  of  this  situation,  the  use  of  these 
negotiation  teams  and  the  possible  retro- 
active restoration  of  funds  will  apply  only  to 


these  flve  districts  and  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  establishing  a  permanent  policy 
approach  In  this  area.  This  emergency  action 
Is  being  taken  because  obviously  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  establish 
and  review  the  facts  In  these  particular  cases 
and  because  I  believe  every  avenue  must  be 
explored  to  reopen  lines  of  communication 
to  these  school  districts  and  re-Instate  fed- 
eral funding  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not  an 
enjoyable  responsibility  to  withhold  funds 
from  any  school  district,  particularly  when 
dire  consequences  will  ensue  for  all  students 
Involved. 

In  the  future.  It  Is  my  Intent  to  reassess 
all  of  the  Department's  procedures  to  de- 
velop policies  which  will  encoiirage  negotia- 
tions, provide  flexibility  and  fairness,  and  as- 
siu"e  enforcement  of  the  law  consistent  with 
the  interpretation  the  President  repeatedly 
expressed  in  the  campaign  and  in  these  ways 
assist  in  providing  Just  and  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  every  school  child  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
essence,  this  termination  order,  as 
amended,  represents  a  serious  procedural 
departure  from  the  established  method 
for  implementing  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  establishes  a  vir- 
tual trust  fund — of  Federal  funds — for 
these  school  districts  which  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  law.  And  it  provides 
an  additional  60-day  period  for  these 
districts  to  submit  acceptable  desegre- 
gation plans  and  thereby  qualify  for 
their  trust  fund  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  this  additional  60-day  extension, 
and  this  trust  fund  arrangement,  are 
justified  in  these  cases.  None  of  these  dis- 
tricts has  made  significant  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  their  dual, 
racially  segregated  school  systems  since 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  them  unconsti- 
tutional back  in  1954.  Mr.  Roy  Wilklns, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  stated : 

The  districts  In  question  do  not  need 
another  60  days  since  they  have  been  dodg- 
ing compliance  with  the  law  for  more  than 
14  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
negotiating  with  each  of  these  districts 
for  over  a  year.  Each  one  has  failed  to 
even  submit  alternative  desegregation 
plans  to  replace  the  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans  which  have  not  resulted  in 
progress. 

The  implications  of  this  decision  to 
the  Nation  in  general,  and  to  southern 
school  superintendents  in  particular, 
were  clearly  stated  in  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1969,  which  I  submit  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Costly  Nixon  Retreat 

President  Nixon  has  done  law  enforcement 
and  Constitutional  process  a  great  disservice 
in  beglnlng  his  Administration  with  encour- 
agement of  those  who  defy  the  law  on  school 
desegregation  in  the  South. 

This  was  exactly  what  was  done  Wednes- 
day when  Mr.  Nixon's  Secretary  of  HEW. 
Robert  H.  Finch  announced  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  grant  a  60-day  reprieve  to 
flve  Southern  school  districts  scheduled  to 
lose  Federal  funds  for  refusal  to  abolish  seg- 
regation. 

Mr.  Finch,  a  Callfomlan  unacquainted  with 


the  ramifications  of  such  actions,  thiis  slajw 
the  face  of  every  Southern  school  board  and 
every  Southern  school  superintendent  who 
has  moved  with  great  difficulty  to  obey  the 
law.  He  strengthens  the  forces  of  defiance, 
threatens  the  political  futures  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  do  the  right  thing  and  offers 
subtle  promise  that  the  law  really  is  not  the 
law. 

No  official  words  about  careful  review  or 
finding  "effective  alternatives"  can  remedy 
the  damage  done  by  an  act  of  this  kind,  at 
this  moment,  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency 
charged  with  enforcement  of  the  law.  Al- 
ready there  have  been  long  delays  for  re- 
views and  finding  alternatives.  A  school  sys- 
tem does  not  reach  the  fund  cut-off  point 
until  It  has  persistently  evaded  the  law. 

Officials  of  700  to  800  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts are  in  various  stages  of  negotiations 
with  the  Federal  government  over  how  or 
whether  they  will  comply  with  the  law.  We 
believe  most  of  these  officials  are  conscien- 
tious men  trying  to  respect  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  their  civics  classes  teach  children 
about.  But  they  are  human.  They  need  sup- 
port in  doing  a  difficult  Job.  not  discourage- 
ment to  skip  out  on  It  and  to  yield  to  forces 
of  lawlessness  which  have  been  powerful 
throughout  the  South. 

A  firm  hand  at  HEW  and  in  the  White 
House  Is  needed.  Mr.  Nixon  has  begun  his 
Administration  with  a  very  shaky  hand,  In- 
deed, on  this  matter.  To  him  and  to  Mr. 
Pinch  this  may  seem  to  be  merely  a  matter 
of  being  cautious  but  anyone  who  really 
knows  the  South  Is  aware  of  the  damage 
that  that  can  be  done  by  such  hesitation  and 
evidence  of  vacillation.  It  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  hoodlums  on  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum of  "respectability"  and  of  the  Strom 
Thurmond's  on  the  other.  The  law  is  the 
loser  In  either  case. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  today  what  the 
law  is.  Some  Southern  politicians  who  now 
look  hopefully  to  the  Nixon  Administration 
for  vacillation,  were  arguing  heretofore  that 
HEW  guidelines  were  Illegal,  going  beyond 
the  law.  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
composed  of  Southern  Federal  Judges  re- 
soundingly repudiated  that  notion  and  af- 
firmed the  validity  of  the  guidelines  and  the 
way  In  which  they  were  being  applied  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  law.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  later  affirmed  this  position 
by  the  court  that  has  handled  these  matters 
in  this  region. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  law  but  there 
is  doubt  now  about  the  law's  enforcement — 
Just  enough  doubt  to  subtly  undermine  the 
best  elements  In  the  South.  Hope  springs 
anew  In  the  hearts  of  those  high  and  low 
who  are  essentially  contemptuous  of  Consti- 
tutional process;  and  those  who  have  tried 
to  do  their  duty,  have  good  cause  for  dis- 
couragement. In  this  field  of  supreme  Im- 
portance to  the  South,  Its  stability  and  its 
continued  orderly  progress,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  off  to  the  worst  possible  start. 
Shortly  we  shall  see  If  this  is  to  be  the 
pattern. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
main seriously  concerned  about  the  re- 
cent decision  in  these  cases,  and  I  Intend 
to  follow  very  closely  the  future  actions 
in  this  area.  I  am  deeply  committed  to 
the  intent  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  I  believe  the 
ultimate  decisions  rendered  In  these  five 
cases  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
civil  rights  and  educational  progress  In 
this  country. 


PROPOSED  DISAPPROVAL  OF  EX- 
ECUTIVE. LEGISLATIVE,  AND  JU- 
DICIAL PAY  RATES 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  imder  the  rules,  if  there  Is 
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no  further  monang  business  is  it  In  or- 
der to  call  up  Senate  Resolution  82? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  cjbject,  if  that  is  in  order, 
I  thought  our  Understanding  was  that 
this  resolution  ^ould  not  be  made  the 
pending  buslnes^  until  the  end  of  the 
day.  I 

Mr.  WILLIAJ^S  of  Delaware.  That 
was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  we  would  then 
take  it  up  on  Tuisday  next  at  the  end  of 
the  policy  committee  session,  about  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  3  of  Delaware.  That  was 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSENl  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection,  el^er.  It  was  my  under- 
standing in  acoepting  the  agreement, 
that  it  would  not  be  discussed  or  acted 
on  today  but  that  Senate  Resolution  82 
would' be  the  unfinished  business  when 
the  Senate  conflicted  its  business  to- 
night and  that  on  Tuesday  next,  upon 
the  completion  6f  morning  business,  it 
would  still  be  tfie  unfinished  business. 
On  Tuesday  we  would  then  proceed  to 
consider  the  resaiution  as  the  unfinished 
business  until  it  was  disposed  of.  In  or- 
der to  do  that  it  would  take  imanimous 
time  for  Resolution  82 
unfinished  business.  I 
reached  an  agreement. 
However,  I  have  1  )een  told  witliln  the  last 
couple  of  minutes  that  there  may  be  a 
misunderstanding  about  that  agreement 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
thought  we  had— — 

Mr.  DIRKSEH.  I  know  nothing  about 
a  misimderstand^g. 

Mr.  WILLIAMB  of  Delaware.  If  there 
is  a  misunderstanding.  It  leaves  us  no 
choice  under  thej  rules  of  the  Senate  ex- 
cept to  do  what  I  we  can  at  this  time.  I 
hope  that  the  feting  majority  leader, 
who  I  thought  -was  familiar  with  the 
agreement,  can  fettle  this,  but  if  not,  I 
have  no  choice- 


consent  at  this 
to  be  made  the 
thought  we  had 


The   assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the 


Mr.  DIRKSE^  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDrclrG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

legislative   clerk   pro- 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDV.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consjnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  I  e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDE'Ja  OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 82  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and 
that  the  Senate  jiroceed  to  its  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  continue  to  be  the  pend- 
ing business  beyofid  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  sti  ted. 

The  assistant  egislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


Resolved,  That 
reconunendations 
spect    to    rates    of 
Congress   In  the  btidget 
pursuant   to  sectlqn 
Salary  Act  of  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM$  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  


tae  Senate  disapproves  the 
)f  the  President  with  re- 
pay   transmitted    to    the 
for  fiscal  year  1970 
225(h)    of  the  Federal 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
on  this  resolution  today,  and  that  this 
matter  will  be  brought  up,  in  accordance 
with  the  motion,  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  interject  here,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent would  automatically  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Well,  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  have  any  objection — it  is 
my  understanding,  however,  that  unani- 
mous consent  on  Senate  Resolution  82 
will  automatically  make  it  the  pending 
business  now  in  the  Senate,  and  will  re- 
main the  pending  business  beyond  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  today.  When  we  adjourn 
today  it  will  automatically  be  the  im- 
finished  business  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes the  morning  hour  on  Tuesday  next. 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
will  be  no  discussion  or  action  today; 
I  agree  on  that,  unless 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless  It 
is  displaced  by  any  other  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Unless 
disposed  of  in  some  manner. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Also,  the  leadership 
has  stated  that  there  will  be  no  Senate 
votes  on  that  matter  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Resolution 
82. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  spite  of  the 
provisions  of  germaneness  imder  rule 
Vin.  I  be  permitted  to  speak  on  a  matter 
not  pertaining  to  the  pending  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


S.      823— INTRODUCTION      OF      THE 
FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  and  ask  for  its  appropriate 
referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  823)  to  enable  consumers 
to  protect  themselves  against  arbitrary, 
erroneous,  and  malicious  credit  informa- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  <for 
himself,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Javits),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 


title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Truth-in-Lending 
Act  which  passed  the  Congress  last  year. 
The  bill  would  establish  certain  Federal 
safeguards  over  the  activities  of  credit 
reporting  agencies  in  order  to  protect 
consumers  against  arbitrary,  erroneous, 
and  malicious  credit  information.  I  am 
delighted  that  nine  Senators  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  much-needed  re- 
form, including  Senators  McGee,  Nelson, 
Moss,  Yarborough,  Young  of  Ohio,  Jav- 
ITS,  Magnttson,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mondale. 

Although  a  number  of  congressional 
committees  have  recently  begim  to  in- 
vestigate the  activities  of  credit  report- 
ing agencies,  most  Americans  still  do  not 
realize  the  vast  size  and  scope  of  today's 
credit  reporting  industry  or  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  information  which 
these  agencies  maintain  and  distribute. 
For  example,  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus of  America  have  over  2,200  mem- 
bers serving  400,000  creditors  in  36,000 
communities.  These  credit  bureaus  main- 
tain credit  flies  on  more  than  110  mil- 
lion Individuals  and  in  1967  they  Issued 
over  97  million  credit  reports.  Credit  bu- 
reaus typically  supply  information  on  a 
person's  financial  status,  bill  paying  rec- 
ord, and  items  of  public  record  such  as 
arrests,  suits,  judgments  and  the  like. 
The  information  is  furnished  to  creditors 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit. 

One  firm  based  in  Atlanta,  Ga. — the 
Retail  Credit  Co. — has  1,800  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  a  recent 
story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  put  it: 

You  may  not  have  heard  of  retail  credit, 
but  there  Is  a  good  chance  It  has  heard  of 
you. 

The  Retail  Credit  Co.  investigates  in- 
dividuals who  apply  for  insurance  or  em- 
ployment and  supplies  35  million  reports 
a  year  to  their  40,000  customers.  Their 
files  include  dossiers  on  45  million  indi- 
viduals and  contain  information  on 
diinking,  marital  discords,  adulterous 
behavor,  as  well  as  a  person's  general 
reputation,  habits  and  morals.  A  typical 
investigation  takes  30  minutes,  with 
much  of  the  information  coming  from 
neighbors. 

Another  nationwide  firm,  Hooper- 
Holmes  of  Morristown,  N.J.,  specializes  in 
maintaining  derogatory  information  on 
"deadbeats  "  and  providing  investigative 
reports  to  insurance  companies.  They 
have  files  on  9  million  persons. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  credit  re- 
porting firms  is  the  Credit  Data  Corp.  of 
California  which  has  20  million  credit 
files  on  computer  tape.  During  recent 
hearings,  the  firm's  president  testified 
they  were  adding  50,000  new  files  a  week 
and  estimated  that  within  5  years  in- 
formation on  every  American  who  has 
applied  for  credit  could  be  in  their  com- 
puter data  bank. 

While  the  growth  of  this  information 
network  is  somewhat  alarming,  what  is 
even  more  alarming  is  the  fact  the  sys- 
tem has  been  built  up  with  virtually  no 
public  regulation  or  supervision.  A  few 
years  ago.  the  executive  branch  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  national  data  bank 
with  personal  information  on  every  U.S. 
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citizen.  The  "big-brother  is  watching" 
overtones  of  this  project  plus  congres- 
sional opposition  led  to  its  quick  aban- 
donment. Yet  we  are  building  roughly 
the  same  type  of  data  bank  under  pri- 
vate auspices  but  with  none  of  the  public 
safeguards. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  credit 
reporting  agencies  perform  no  worth- 
while function  or  that  we  should  arbi- 
trarily curb  their  growth.  Credit  report- 
ing agencies  are  absolutely  essential  in 
today's  credit  economy  where  consumer 
debt  has  passed  the  $100  billion  mark. 
The  credit  reporting  industry  has  come 
into  being  and  has  grown  in  response 
to  the  demand  by  retailers,  banks,  and 
other  financial  institutions  for  sound  in- 
formation about  the  credit  worthiness  of 
consumers.  Creditors  need  this  infor- 
mation, and  they  need  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  sound  credit 
decisions.  And  consumers  need  an  effi- 
cient credit  reporting  industry  in  order 
to  obtain  credit  promptly  with  a  mini- 
mum of  redtape. 

Therefore,  my  objective  in  introduc- 
ing the  fair  credit  reporting  bill  is  to 
correct  certain  abuses  which  have  oc- 
curred within  the  industry  and  to  insure 
that  the  credit  information  system  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  consimiers  as 
well  as  creditors.  During  the  last  few 
years,  the  Congress  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  passing  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation including  truth  in  packaging, 
auto  safety,  cigarette  labeling,  truth  in 
lending,  and  meat  inspection.  I  believe 
the  fair  credit  reporting  bill  carries  on 
this  fine  tradition. 

CREDIT    REPORTING    ABUSES 

Mr.  President,  before  describing  the 
details  of  the  fair  credit  reporting  bill, 
I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  within  the  exist- 
ing credit  reporting  system.  The  main 
problems  can  be  classified  under  three 
main  headings:  First,  the  problem  of  in- 
accurate or  misleading  information; 
second,  the  problem  of  Irrelevant  infor- 
mation: and,  third,  the  problem  of  con- 
fidentiality. 

INACCURATE    INTORMATION 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in 
the  credit  reporting  industry  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  inaccurate  or  misleading  informa- 
tion There  have  been  no  definitive 
studies  made  of  just  how  accurate  is  the 
information  In  the  files  of  credit  report- 
ing agencies.  But  even  if  it  is  99  percent 
accurate — and  I  doubt  it  is  that  good— 
the  1  percent  inaccuracy  represents  over 
a  million  people.  While  the  credit  indus- 
try might  be  satisfied  with  a  1 -percent 
error,  this  is  small  comfort  to  the  1  mil- 
lion citizens  whose  reputations  are  im- 
justly  maligned.  Moreover  the  composi- 
tion of  the  1  million  persons  is  constantly 
shifting.  Everyone  is  a  potential  victim  of 
an  Inaccurate  credit  report.  If  not  today, 
then  perhaps  tomorrow. 

Given  the  inherent  difficulties  involved 
in  collecting,  storing,  and  distributing 
information,  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
100  percent  accuracy.  Errors  can  crop  up 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

First.  Confusion  with  other  persons: 
Each  year,  millions  of  Americans  get 
married,  get  divorced,  change  their  nsune, 
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their  job  or  their  residence.  Millions  of 
people  liave  the  same  or  similar  name. 
Therefore,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  credit 
bureaus  frequently  confuse  one  individ- 
ual with  another,  sometimes  with  tragic 
results.  Recently,  a  New  York  assembly- 
man was  denied  credit  for  no  apparent 
reason.  Only  after  repeated  calls  to  the 
credit  bureau  did  he  learn  that  the  credit 
bureau  had  confused  him  with  someone 
else.  A  person  less  persistent  might  still 
have  a  falsely  blemished  record,  particu- 
larly if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  an 
assemblyman. 

Second.  Biased  information:  A  record 
of  slow  or  nonpayment  in  a  person's 
credit  file  loes  not  necessarily  mean  he 
is  a  poor  risk.  Perhaps  he  had  a  legiti- 
mate dispute  with  a  merchant  and  with- 
held payment  until  the  merchant  lived 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  While 
merchants  have  a  wide  variety  of  collec- 
tion weapons,  about  the  only  bargaining 
power  consumers  have  is  the  threat  to 
hold  up  payment.  Unfortunately,  the 
consumer's  side  of  the  story  does  not 
find  its  way  as  easily  into  the  files  of  the 
credit  bureau  as  does  the  merchant's 
version. 

Third.  Malicious  gossip  and  hearsay: 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  misinforma- 
tion in  credit  reporting  agency  files  is 
malicious  gossip  and  hearsay.  This  type 
of  information  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
files  of  credit  reporting  agencies  which 
specialize  in  investigating  people  who 
apply  for  insurance  or  employment.  The 
information  is  often  obtained  from 
neighbors  or  coworkers  where  the  op- 
portunity is  ripe  for  anonymous  char- 
acter assassination.  These  kinds  of  in- 
vestigations usually  include  detailed  in- 
formation on  highly  personal  items  such 
as  drinking  habits,  marital  strife,  private 
morals,  and  the  like.  Many  people  have 
written  to  me  citing  specific  examples  of 
this  kind  of  abuse.  Some  of  these  cases 
are  as  follows: 

A  Maine  housewife  has  lost  virtually 
all  her  credit  and  her  life,  hospital,  and 
car  insurance  due  to  'bad  morals"  cited 
in  a  credit  report.  The  reason?  For  12 
years  she  has  been  a  common  law  wife 
to  a  man  whose  wife  will  not  divorce  him. 

A  college  student  from  Ohio  lost  his 
car  insurance  on  the  strength  of  a  neigh- 
bor's secret  testimony. 

A  Pennsylvania  woman  was  turned 
down  for  major  medical  coverage  by  an 
insurance  company.  After  repeated  in- 
terviews with  company  officials  and  the 
Pennsylvania  insurance  commissioner, 
the  woman's  husband  finally  learned  the 
reason.  A  credit  report  indicated  she  was 
an  alcoholic.  In  actual  fact,  the  woman 
had  never  consumed  more  than  a  dozen 
drinks  in  20  years  of  married  life. 

A  Florida  insurance  man  with  20  years 
of  experience  writes  that  credit  investi- 
gations are  frequently  characterized  by 
hearsay  evidence,  inaccuracies,  incom- 
petent investigators,  and  snide  insinua- 
tions. 

The  attitude  of  credit  reporting  in- 
dustry officials  on  hearsay  evidence  is 
not  exactly  reassuring.  For  example,  the 
general  counsel  of  Retail  Credit  testified 
at  a  recent  hearing.  "What's  wrong  with 
hearsay?  We  all  operate  on  hearsay 
everyday.  We  couldn't  have  a  civilized 
society  without  hearsay." 


Fourth.  Computer  errors:  With  the 
growing  trend  toward  computerization, 
the  Incidence  of  computer  errors  Is  on 
the  Increase.  Such  errors  are  particular- 
ly prevalent  during  periods  of  conversion 
when  all  of  the  "bugs"  in  the  new  com- 
puter system  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out.  For  example,  a  California  credit  re- 
porting agency  mistakenly  labeled  a 
whole  file  drawer  of  good  credit  risks  as 
bad  credit  risks.  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  people  badgered  by  com- 
puter-written letters  hounding  them  to 
pay  for  goods  never  received. 

A  young  Wisconsin  housewife  has  writ- 
ten me  about  her  experience  with  a 
major  oil  company  which  for  some  rea- 
son failed  to  send  a  bill  for  2  months. 
To  quote  from  her  letter: 

In  September,  my  husband  and  I  received 
an  overdue  bill  notice.  We  paid  the  amount 
at  once  and  sent  with  it  a  covering  letter  ex- 
plaining that  my  change  of  name  and  ad- 
dress probably  confused  their  billing  depart- 
ment. In  reply,  we  received  a  letter  demand- 
ing payment  of  the  same  overdue  bill  and 
return  of  our  credit  cards.  At  this  point,  we 
were  only  too  happy  to  get  rid  of  the  cards, 
but  we  still  owed  the  .  .  .  Corporation  more 
than  they  had  attempted  to  collect  .  .  .  We 
have  sent  two  letter  requesting  to  be  billed 
Eventually,  the  .  .  .  Corporation  will  tell  us 
the  amount  we  still  owe,  and  we  will  pay.  But 
their  computer  will  have  recorded  us  as  de- 
linquent, and  a  poor  credit  rating  will  be 
foisted  on  us  as  a  result  of  their  mistake.  As 
young  marrieds,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  need 
a  good  credit  rating.  This  company's  mis- 
takes can  cause  us  grief. 

A  highly  knowledgeable  aerospace 
engineer  has  written: 

I  am  especially  concerned  by  the  possibil- 
ities of  error  afforded  by  computer  systems, 
which  spew  forth  incorrect  data  and  half- 
truths  due  to  the  dogmatic  nature  of  com- 
puter programming  and  the  limitations  of 
human  operations.  We  desperately  need  leg- 
islation to  protect  all  of  us. 

Recently,  the  "Judd  for  the  Defense" 
TV  program  dramatized  the  case  of  a 
man  who  lost  his  job  and  ultimately  his 
sanity  as  a  result  of  a  credit  bureau  com- 
puter error.  The  transcript  of  this  pro- 
gram appears  on  page  1424  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  January  22. 

Fifth.  Incomplete  information:  Be- 
cause of  the  increased  computerization 
and  standardization  of  credit  bureau 
files,  all  of  the  relevant  information  is 
not  always  reflected  in  a  person's  file. 
For  example,  one  housewife  had  diffi- 
culty obtaining  credit.  She  finally  dis- 
covered the  credit  bureau  had  cate- 
gorized her  as  a  "slow  payer"  despite  the 
fact  that  the  credit  manager  at  the  store 
involved  was  fully  aware  of  and  had 
agreed  to  the  extenuating  circumstances 
causing  the  late  payment.  Howevcff^  un- 
der the  credit  bureau's  file  system,  these 
additional  facts  were  not  recorded.  The 
trend  toward  standard  computerized  re- 
porting should  increase  this  type  of 
inaccuracy. 

Recently  the  Consumer  Finance  News 
reported  the  csise  of  a  man  repeatedly 
rejected  for  bank  loans  for  no  apparent 
reason.  It  turned  out  the  banks  were 
relying  on  an  unfavorable  credit  report 
from  a  computerized  credit  bureau.  Some 
years  earlier,  the  man  had  missed  sev- 
eral payments  on  his  auto  loan  due  to 
a  severe  injury.  Although  the  man  ob- 
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tained  the  specific  permission  of  the 
lending  ofBces  to  delay  the  pajnnents, 
the  computer  shoWed  only  that  the  pay- 
ments were  late. 

Another  type  erf  incomplete  Informa- 
tion Is  concerned!  with  adverse  items  of 
public  records,  l^ost  credit  reporting 
agencies  asslduoUsly  cull  adverse  infor- 
mation on  people  from  newspapers, 
court  records,  aid  other  public  docu- 
ments. These  items  Include  records  of 
arrests,  judgments.  Hens,  bankruptcies, 
suits,  and  the  likQ.  However,  most  agen- 
cies are  not  anywhere  nearly  as  diligent 
In  following  up  0n  the  case  to  record 
Information  favorable  to  the  consumer. 
Action  following  ^rrest  is  often  dropped 
because  of  a  lack!  of  evidence.  Suits  are 
dismissed  or  settled  out  of  court.  Judg- 
ments are  reversed.  However,  these  facts 
are  seldom  recorded  by  the  credit  report- 
ing agencies  with  the  result  that  their 
records  are  systeniatically  biased  against 
the  consumers. 

example  of  this  type 
ount  the  experience 
n  who  recently  wrote 
ly  arrested  and  con- 
in  1962  on  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity]  In  1963  the  real  crimi- 
nal confessed.  Despite  his  Innocence,  the 
man  has  never  b«en  able  to  obtain  any 
credit  since  even  though  he  is  a  success- 
ful real  estate  broker. 

coRascnNG  .u^exse  intormation 


To  c4te  but  on 
of  abuse,  let  me 
of  a  California 
to  me.  He  was  f 
vlcted  of  a  felon 


The  problem  of  Inaccurate  informa- 
tion is  compounded  by  the  dlflQculty  con- 
sumers have  in  getting  their  adverse  rec- 
ords corrected.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  credit  reporting  agencies  to  be 
absolutely  acciu-ate  on  every  single  case. 
But  it  seems  to  i^e  that  consumers  af- 
fected by  an  advferse  rating  do  have  a 
right  to  present  their  side  of  the  story 
and  to  have  inac(jurate  information  ex- 
punged from  theij-  file.  Considering  the 
growing  importance  of  credit  in  our 
economy,  the  right  to  fair  credit  report- 
ing is  becoming  i>iore  and  more  essen- 
tial. We  certainly!  would  not  tolerate  a 
Government  agency  depriving  a  citizen 
of  his  livelihood  or  freedom  on  the  basis 
of  unsubstantiated  gossip  without  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  case.  And  yet 
this  is  entirely  possible  on  the  part  of  a 
credit  reporting  aiency. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it 
is  dlflBcult  for  consumers  to  correct  in- 
accurate information. 

First,  many  coriEumers  simply  are  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  credit  reporting 
agencies  or  of  the  fact  that  their  file  con- 
tains inaccurate  information.  A  person 
who  applied  for  en  dit  and  is  turned  down 
is  not  always  told  the  reason.  In  the 
absence  of  such  disclosure  he  may  not 
connect  the  rejeqtion  with  an  adverse 
credit  rating,  particularly  if  he  has  a 
limited  education  and  is  less  sophisticated 
about  financial  matters. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  practice  of 
many  retailers  of  not  even  informing  a 
person  he  has  b«(n  rejected  for  credit. 
His  application  is  limply  pigeonholed.  In 
such  a  case,  the  individual  does  not  know 
whether  his  appli<  ation  is  rejected,  lost, 
or  merely  pending .  He  would  thus  have 
no  way  of  knowlig  a  credit  reporting 
agency  is  sending  out  adverse  informa- 


tion on  him  which  may  be  entirely  In- 
accurate. 

But  the  most  disturbing  fact  of  all  Is 
that  the  service  agreement  between  some 
credit  reporting  agencies  and  its  busi- 
ness customers  prohibits  the  customer 
from  disclosing  the  identity  of  the  credit 
reporting  agency  to  any  consumer.  For 
example,  until  recently  a  standard  service 
contract  of  the  Retail  Credit  Agency  re- 
quired its  clients  to  agree  that  "all  re- 
ports, whether  oral  or  written,  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential;  except  as  re- 
quired by  law,  no  information  from  re- 
ports nor  your  identity  as  the  reporting 
agency  will  be  revealed  to  the  persons 
reported  on." 

To  illustrate  the  workings  of  this 
clause,  let  us  assume  Retail  Credit  in- 
vestigated an  applicant  for  an  insurance 
policy.  Let  us  further  assume  the  report 
included  a  completely  baseless  charge 
that  the  person  was  an  alcoholic.  As  a 
result  of  the  report,  the  insurance  com- 
pany rejects  the  person  for  insurance. 
However,  the  company  is  precluded  by 
the  service  agreement  from  revealing  the 
reason  why  or  from  identifying  the  Re- 
tail Credit  Co.  as  the  purveyor  of  the 
charge.  Thus  the  individual  has  no  op- 
portunity whatsoever  of  correcting  the 
falsehood.  Moreover,  such  a  lie  could  even 
affect  his  future  employment.  Surely  this 
kind  of  protected  character  assassina- 
tion has  no  place  in  a  democracy  where 
the  right  of  procedural  due  process  is 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen. 

Following  House  hearings  chaired  by 
Congressman  Gallagher,  Retail  Credit 
deleted  the  no-dlsclosure  clause  from  its 
contract.  However,  it  is  not  known  how 
many  other  credit  reporting  agencies  im- 
pose a  similar  requirement. 

A  second  reason  why  consumers  have 
diflBculty  in  correcting  inaccurate  infor- 
mation is  that  such  procedures  are  cost- 
ly to  credit  reporting  agencies.  Most 
credit  reporting  agencies  operate  on  a 
high-volume  basis.  The  typical  investiga- 
tion by  the  Retail  Credit  Co.  takes  30 
minutes.  Since  a  credit  reporting  agency 
earns  its  income  from  creditors  or  Its 
other  business  customers,  time  spent 
with  consumers  going  over  individual  re- 
ports reduces  the  agency's  profits. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  in- 
dividual credit  reporting  agency  man- 
agers feel  a  moral  obligation  to  help 
consumers  correct  their  files,  it  is  also 
true  that  no  single  agency  can  spend 
too  much  time  on  such  consvuner  serv- 
ices without  driving  up  the  cost  of  their 
reports.  If  the  cost  goes  too  high,  the 
agency  could  lose  business  to  a  rival 
credit  reporting  agency  with  a  more  lim- 
ited consumer  service  program.  The 
Credit  Bureau  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia probably  has  one  of  the  best  con- 
sumer service  programs  in  the  country, 
yet  only  2  percent  of  its  total  budget  is 
allocated  to  this  function. 

Some  credit  reporting  agencies  set  up 
artificial  roadblocks  to  discourage  con- 
sumer attempts  to  correct  their  files.  For 
example,  the  manager  of  the  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  credit  bureau  has  written  in  a  credit 
bureau  trade  publication  that — 

If  the  decUned  applicant  is  Interested 
enough   In   bis  or  her  record   to  visit  the 


bureau,  and  feels  strongly  enough  that  an 
error  has  been  made,  we  should  take  the  time 
to  Investigate.  In  checking  with  other  bu- 
reau managers,  I  find  most  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  investigate.  However,  some  bureaus 
discourage  this  by  placing  a  nuisance  charge 
on  the  investigation,  or  merely  placing  the 
date  of  the  interview  as  much  as  two  weeks 
away. 

When  such  practices  are  openly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  industry's  own  trade 
magazine,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  they 
exist. 

Many  credit  reporting  agencies  refuse 
to  show  consimiers  their  files  possibly 
out  of  fear  of  litigation  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect its  information  sources.  Retail 
Credit  will  neither  confirm  nor  deny  that 
it  made  a  report  on  an  individual  on  the 
grounds  that  if  it  did  so,  its  information 
would  dry  up,  litigation  would  increase, 
and  its  reporting  activities  would  be 
slowed  down.  This  argument  is  but  an- 
other example  of  the  needs  of  business 
taking  precedence  over  consumer  rights. 

A  third  reason  why  consumers  have 
trouble  correcting  their  credit  records  is 
that  many  credit  bureaus  also  serve  as 
debt  collection  agencies.  Thus  when  a 
particular  bill  is  in  dispute,  the  credit 
bureau  acting  as  a  collector  has  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  upholding  the  mer- 
chant's version  of  the  dispute.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  consumer  has  trouble  getting  his  side 
refiected  in  the  credit  bureau  files. 

If  the  problem  were  confined  to  that 
one  particular  case,  the  problem  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  the  adverse  credit 
information  can  jeopardize  an  individ- 
ual's credit  standing  with  all  of  his  other 
creditors.  He  could  wind  up  losing  all  his 
credit,  his  insurance,  perhaps  even  his 
job,  all  because  of  a  dispute  on  a  single 
unjust  bill.  When  credit  bureaus  become 
collection  agencies,  the  opportunities  for 
vindictive  action  against  a  recalcitrant 
debtor  become  enormous.  In  such  a  case 
the  individual  is  helpless  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  I  have 
received  mail  from  numerous  individuals 
who  have  been  harassed  and  hounded 
unmercifully  by  credit  bureaus  acting 
as  bill  collectors.  One  Wisconsin  couple 
was  even  forced  to  move  to  California 
because  of  the  unconscionable  collection 
tactics  employed  by  a  credit  bureau. 

IRRIXEVANT    INFORMATION 

In  addition  to  supplying  inaccurate 
information,  a  second  major  abuse  of 
credit  reporting  agencies  is  the  dissemi- 
nation of  irrelevant  information — that 
is.  the  information  may  be  technically 
accurate  but  it  may  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose. 

One  of  the  most  common  Irrelevancies 
perpetuated  by  credit  reporting  agencies 
is  furnishing  information  on  minor  of- 
fenses committed  many  years  ago.  Al- 
though our  legal  system  recognizes  a 
statute  of  limitations  on  even  the  most 
serious  offenses,  this  concept  does  not 
appear  to  have  Invaded  the  thinking  of 
some  credit  reporting  agencies.  The  fact 
that  a  man  was  arrested  as  a  youth  10 
or  15  years  ago  has  little  bearing  on  his 
credit  worthiness  today.  But  some  credit 
reporting  agencies  seem  to  think  It  does. 
To  illustrate: 
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A  Washington  attorney  was  recently 
denied  employment  because  his  credit 
report  included  information  about  two 
cases  of  intoxication  that  occurred  20 
years  ago. 

An  Oregon  businessman,  having  diffi- 
culty obtaining  credit,  finally  managed 
to  see  his  credit  report.  He  discovered  a 
false  charge  of  bankruptcy  which  had  al- 
legedly occurred  16  years  ago.  The  credit 
bureau  refused  to  make  the  correction. 

A  New  Orleans  photographer,  testify- 
ing before  Senator  Hart's  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, indicated  he  is  still  being 
damaged  by  derogatory  credit  reports 
concerning  a  suit  filed  10  years  ago  and 
subsequently  dismissed. 

A  second  kind  of  Irrelevant  Informa- 
tion goes  beyond  the  immediate  purpose 
for  acquiring  the  information  and  In- 
cludes all  kinds  of  extraneous  details, 
frequently  of  a  highly  personal  nature. 
For  example,  standard  credit  reports 
used  to  judge  an  applicant  for  credit 
sometimes  Include  Information  on  the 
person's  "character,"  "habits,"  and  "mor- 
als." First,  it  is  difficult  to  define  what 
these  terms  mean.  Second,  It  is  doubtful 
a  credit  bureau  can  come  up  with  any 
definitive  judgment  on  a  person's  morals 
given  the  time  taken  to  investigate — 
about  30  minutes.  Third,  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  what  business  it  is  of  the  creditors 
anyway  unless  they  are  just  downright 
nosey.  A  creditor  does  not  have  an  abso- 
lute right  to  obtain  details  on  any  and 
all  aspects  of  a  person's  private  life 
merely  because  he  has  applied  for  credit, 
even  if  the  creditor  can  demonstrate 
some  vague  and  tenuous  relationship  be- 
tween the  information  and  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  grant  credit.  At 
some  point  the  Individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy takes  precedent  over  the  creditor's 
right  to  obtain  information. 

The  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of 
America — ACB  of  A — Inc.  has  indicated 
this  item  has  been  deleted  from  ACB  of  A 
standard  reporting  forms.  However,  it  is 
unclear  to  what  extent  information  is 
still  reported  by  Individual  members  or 
nonmembers.  According  to  ACB  of  A  offi- 
cials, only  two-thirds  of  all  credit  bu- 
reaus belong  to  ACB  of  A. 

HOW    CONFIDENTIAL    ARE    CREDIT    BUREAUS? 

The  fact  that  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies maintain  files  on  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, including  their  employment,  in- 
come, billpaying  record,  marital  status, 
habits,  character  and  morals  is  not  in 
and  of  Itself  so  disturbing.  What  is  dis- 
turbing is  that  this  practice  will  continue, 
and  will  have  to  continue,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  have  an  insurance  system  and 
a  consumer  credit  system  of  the  kind  we 
have.  What  Is  disturbing  Is  the  lack  of 
any  public  standards  to  insure  that  the 
Information  is  kept  confidential  and 
used  only  for  its  intended  purpose.  The 
growing  accessibility  of  this  Information 
through  computer-  and  data-transmis- 
sion techniques  makes  the  problem  of 
confidentiality  even  more  Important. 

One  aspect  of  the  confidentiality  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  some  credit  report- 
ing agencies  have  only  a  vague  policy 
as  to  whom  they  will  furnish  the  infor- 
mation. This  point  was  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated by  a  Columbia  law  professor, 
who  wrote  a  credit  bureau  to  see  whether 


the  agency  would  supply  Information 
about  a  research  assistant  on  the  groimds 
that  she  was  being  considered  for  a  pro- 
motion. The  credit  bureau  quickly  re- 
sponded, supplying  information  on  her 
marital  and  financial  status,  previous 
employment  record,  police  record,  char- 
acter, habits,  and  morals.  All  this  was 
freely  given  despite  the  fact  that  Colum- 
bia was  not  a  credit  granter  and  was  not 
a  member  of  the  local  bureau. 

The  testimony  of  the  president  of  Re- 
tail Credit  before  the  Gallagher  subcom- 
mittee is  instructive  on  the  problem  of 
confidentiality : 

Prom  its  beginning,  our  Company  has  fol- 
lowed a  positive  philosophy  in  helping  our 
customers  to  market  their  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Our  aim  has  been  to  develop,  and  pre- 
sent objectively,  the  facts,  favorable  or  other- 
wise, which  our  customers  need  for  making 
valid  business  decisions.  .  .  .  The  users  of 
our  services  must  be  reputable,  responsible, 
financially  sound  firms  with  a  legitimate 
need  for  business  Information. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
statement  of  basic  philosophy,  nowhere 
is  the  need  of  business  counterbalanced 
by  the  individual's  right  to  privacy.  Just 
what  is  a  "legitimate  business  need"  Is 
not  very  clear.  Would  the  information  in 
the  files  of  Retail  Credit  be  given  to  a 
private  detective  agency  on  the  grounds 
that  It  had  a  "legitimate  business  need"? 
Could  the  information  be  used  by  a  mar- 
ket research  firm  plsmning  a  sales  cam- 
paign? This  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
a  legitimate  need  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  business.  Would  Information  on  a 
person's  sex  habits  developed  in  an  in- 
surance report  be  given  to  a  business 
firm  on  the  grounds  that  the  firm  was 
considering  the  person  for  employment? 
Must  the  person  have  applied  for  em- 
ployment or  can  a  business  firm  obtain 
the  information  on  its  own,  claiming 
"legitimate  business  need"? 

Going  beyond  the  field  of  business 
needs,  other  writers  have  given  examples 
of  a  labor  union  obtaining  credit  reports 
on  prospective  jurors  In  a  Federal  prose- 
cution, and  of  credit  reports  being  ob- 
tained to  check  on  prospective  husbands 
or  sons-in-law. 

A  second  aspect  to  the  problem  of  con- 
fidentiality is  the  use  of  information 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  indicated 
when  the  information  was  collected. 
When  an  individual  seeks  to  buy  an  in- 
surance policy.  It  might  be  argued  that 
he  has  given  his  Implied  consent  to  be 
investigated.  Likewise,  when  he  applies 
for  employment.  But  surely  the  doctrine 
of  implied  consent  cannot  be  stretched 
to  infer  that  the  individual  has  agreed 
that  information  acquired  In  an  Insur- 
ance Investigation  or  filled  out  on  a  credit 
application  can  be  furnished  to  prospec- 
tive employers.  Considering  the  gossipy 
personal  information  Included  In  Retail 
Credit's  Insurance  investigations  it  is 
frightening  to  think  such  Information 
could  affect  a  person's  entire  career.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  turned  down  for  insur- 
ance. It  Is  much  worse  to  lose  a  job  on 
the  basis  of  an  erroneous  piece  of  gossip 
in  a  credit  file. 

A  third  aspect  to  the  confidentiality 
problem  is  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
Internal  security  procedures.  The  pay  of 
credit  bureau  employees  Is  extremely  low 


and  the  turnover  is  very  high.  Under 
these  conditions  a  large  and  constantly 
changing  group  of  people  have  access 
to  the  files.  Just  how  many  are  able 
to  fulfill  their  proclivities  for  snooping 
and  gossip  is  hard  to  tell.  What  is  cer- 
tain, however,  is  that  tight  security 
standards  are  expensive.  Since  credit 
bureaus  are  almost  entirely  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  business  and  have  little 
responsibility  to  consumers,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  major  expenditures  on  security  sys- 
tems in  the  absence  of  public  standards. 

A  fourth  aspect  to  the  problem  of  con- 
fidentiality is  whether  or  not  the  infor- 
mation in  the  files  of  credit  reporting 
agencies  should  be  made  available  to 
governmental  agencies.  On  this  question, 
the  industry  appears  divided.  Harry  C. 
Jordan,  president  of  the  Credit  Data 
Corp.,  refuses  to  give  any  information 
to  a  governmental  law-enforcement 
agency  unless  pursuant  to  a  legal  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Retail  Credit 
Co.  makes  such  information  freely  avail- 
able to  governmental  agencies  Including 
the  FBI  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. The  president  of  the  firm.  W.  Lee 
Burge,  has  testified  that  "we  liave  con- 
sidered our  voluntary  cooperation  with 
these  agencies  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est." 

One  can  certainly  be  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  FBI  and  IRS  in 
meeting  their  heavy  responsibilities.  But, 
nonetheless,  their  right  to  investigate  is 
not  absolute  and  Is  subject  to  various 
constitutional  restraints  including  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  fourth  amend- 
ment on  unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  Individual  has 
any  legal  control  over  the  information 
on  him  In  a  credit  reporting  agency's  file. 
I  certainly  feel  he  has  a  moral  claim  to 
controlling  its  use.  He  should  not  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  policies  of  the 
particular  credit  reporting  agencies  to 
protect  his  basic  rights. 

BIAS  TOWARD  GHETTO  RESIDENTS 

One  consequence  of  the  present  credit 
reporting  system  is  to  systematically  ex- 
clude ghetto  residents  from  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  credit  economy. 
There  is  a  vicious  cycle  element  to  the 
problem.  Ghetto  residents  cannot  get 
credit  with  the  reputable  downtown  re- 
tailers because  they  have  bad  credit  lec- 
ords.  Therefore,  they  deal  with  the  ghet- 
to merchants  who  charge  exorbitant 
prices  for  inferior  and  often  defective 
merchandise.  An  FTC  sur\'ey  of  retail- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  showed 
prices  in  ghetto  stores  averaged  60  per- 
cent more. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  riots 
we  have  suffered  in  ghetto  areas  has 
been  the  distress  and  the  indignation 
of  people  who  live  in  the  ghettos  that 
they  are  being  overcharged.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  can  see  it  documented 
when  the  stores  that  are  broken  into  and 
burned  and  looted  are  the  stores  where 
merchants  who  allegedly  have  over- 
charged them  are  in  business.  The  FTC 
survey,  in  showing  that  they  are  charged 
60  percent  more,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the 
clearest  kind  of  documentation. 

As  a  result  of  being  bilked,  many  of 
these  ghetto  residents  discontinue  pay- 
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mente,  thereby  incurring  an  even  worse 
credit  record,  this  making  it  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  credit  at  the  lower 
cost  stores. 

What  we  nee^  is  a  credit  reporting 
system  that  is  ifiore  socially  oriented — 
one  that  serves  the  needs  of  consumers 
and  particularly;  low-income  consumers 
as  well  as  creditors.  We  need  to  develop 
more  precise  methods  of  credit  evalua- 
tion in  order  t|o  establish  the  credit 
worthiness  of  thf  many  ghetto  residents 
capable  of  meetihg  their  obligations. 

That  study  Indicated,  incidentally, 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ghet- 
to residents  do  meet  their  obligations 
and  are  concerned  about  their  credit  and 
have  a  good  credit  record. 

Such  methods,  should  not  be  passive 
and  rely  upon  Iconsumer  initiative  to 
bring  corrections  to  the  attention  of  the 
credit  bureau.  Initead,  a  more  active  ap- 
proach is  called  (for  in  which  the  credit 
bureau  itself  taloes  the  initiative.  How- 
ever, such  a  systqm  would  be  more  costly 
than  the- existingi system.  Prom  the  cred- 
itor's point  of  view,  the  added  cost  of 
such  ■social  frilli "  may  not  be  commen- 
surate with  the  added  revenue,  although 
from  a  broader  social  point  of  view  the 
added  benefits  substantially  exceed  the 
cost.  Since  the  ci  editor  pays  the  bill  for 
services,  he  calls  the 
the   absence  of  public 


credit   reporting 
tune.   Thus,   in 


standards,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  socially 
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agency  releases  the  report  to  the  gen- 
eral public  or  to  distinterested  parties 
or  with  malice.  A  few  courts  hold  that 
the  privilege  is  lost  if  the  credit  re- 
porting agency  failed  to  exercise  "due 
care"  or  meet  similar  standards,  but  this 
is  a  minority  view.  The  majority  of 
courts  hold  that  negligence  does  not 
destroy  the  credit  reporting  agency  im- 
munity from  libel  actions. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  a  credit  re- 
porting system  operating  as  a  quasi-pub- 
lic utility  with  virtually  no  public  regu- 
lation. Almost  every  segment  of  the 
credit  industry  is  subjected  to  detailed 
regulation,  both  State  and  Federal,  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  consumer.  And 
yet  the  credit  reporting  industry,  one 
of  the  most  vital  links  in  our  credit  sys- 
tem, has  gone  unregulated  despite  the 
existence  of  serious  abuses.  Under  what 
theory  of  public  policy  can  this  anomaly 
be  justified? 

One  theory  advanced  by  credit  report- 
ing industry  spokesman  to  justify  inac- 
tion is  that  there  are  no  basic  rights  at 
stake.  According  to  this  argument,  "credit 
is  a  privilege,  not  a  right."  It  is  the  in- 
dividual who  submits  the  application  for 
the  credit;  therefore,  he  must  expect  to 
be  investigated.  The  creditor  has  the 
right  to  ascertain  whatever  information 
he  feels  he  needs  to  make  a  decision. 
Since  the  creditor  is  paying  for  the  in- 
formation, the  credit  bureau  must  nat- 
urally follow  the  wishes  of  the  creditor. 
The  basic  fallacy  in  this  argument  is 
that  because  the  creditor  pays  the  bill 
his  needs  are  paramount.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  consumer  pays  the  bill, 
either  as  a  separate  charge  added  to  the 
finance  charge,  or  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  the  merchandise.  If  a  merchant 
rejects  an  applicant  for  a  30-day  charge 
account  and  the  applicant  pays  cash  in- 
stead, he  is  indirectly  subsidizing  the 
credit  reporting  system  but  with  no  col- 
lateral benefits.  Since  the  consumer  pays 
the  bill  in  the  end,  he  has  a  right  to  have 
his  interests  represented  and  protected. 
The  credit  reporting  system  can  only  be 
justified  if  it  serves  the  consumer  as  well 
as  business.  But  nowhere  in  the  system 
are  consumer  interests  represented  or 
articulated.  Whatever  reform  has  oc- 
curred has  been  in  response  to  critical 
newspaper  or  magazine  articles  or  con- 
gressional hearings. 

A  second  argument  advanced  by  the 
industry  to  head  off  public  safeguards  is 
the  notion  of  voluntary  regulation.  Since 
the  Gallagher  hearings  early  last  year, 
the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  Amer- 
ica and  various  creditor  organizations 
have  been  working  to  develop  a  code  of 
voluntary  guidelines.  On  January  13,  an 
advisory  committee  on  protection  of 
privacy  consisting  of  ACB  of  A  and  eight 
creditor  organizations  recommended  a 
set  of  guidelines  to  protect  consumer 
privacy.  While  these  guidelines  are  an 
encouraging  step,  certain  points  about 
the  guidelines  should  be  noted : 

First.  Not  one  single  consumer  organi- 
zation participated  In  the  development 
of  the  guidelines  although  eight  creditor 
groups  were  represented.  This  fact  alone 
reveals  the  basic  orientation  of  the 
credit  reporting  industry. 
Second.  The  guidelines  are  only  rec- 


ommendations. There  is  no  assurance 
they  will  be  followed  by  individual  credit 
reporting  agencies.  In  fact  there  is  con- 
siderable opposition  to  any  consumer 
protection  guidelines  by  some  credit  re- 
porting agencies  as  evidenced  by  a  rather 
stormy  meeting  held  on  the  subject  last 
December. 

Third.  No  adequate  means  exists  for 
the  national  trade  association  to  enforce 
the  guidelines.  If  adoption  of  the  guide- 
lines become  a  condition  of  membership, 
member  agencies  could  simply  withdraw 
from  the  association  if  they  disagreed 
with  the  guidelines.  Little  would  be  lost 
since  a  Supreme  Court  antitrust  decree 
requires  member  agencies  to  make  in- 
formation available  to  nomnembers  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  such  In- 
formation is  furnished  to  members. 

Fourth.  Voluntary  guidelines  are  in- 
herently unstable  and  to  a  large  extent, 
unfair.  If  they  have  any  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness, they  impose  extra  costs  on  those 
who  comply.  Thus,  noncompllers  are  re- 
warded and  are  given  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  over  those  who  com- 
ply. 

Fifth.  Even  If  the  guidelines  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  ACB  of  A  members,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  credit  bureaus  do 
not  belong  to  the  association. 

Sixth.  The  guidelines  do  not  cover 
firms  engaged  in  insurance  or  personnel 
investigations  where  some  of  the  most 
serious  invasions  of  privacy  have  oc- 
curred. 

Seventh.  The  guidelines  impose  no  re- 
quirements on  creditors  or  other  users  of 
information  to  disclose  to  consumers  that 
they  are  being  rejected  because  of  an 
adverse  credit  report.  That  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  bill  I  have  offered.  Thus  the 
individual  has  no  sure  way  of  knowing  he 
is  the  victim  of  an  inaccurate  credit 
report. 

WHAT     THE     FAIR    CREDIT    REPORTING    BILL     DOES 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  these 
abuses,  I  have  drafted  a  fair  credit  re- 
porting bill  designed  to  provide  consum- 
ers with  more  protection  than  they  are 
now  getting.  I  believe  the  bill  is  a  sensi- 
ble and  moderate  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem and  reflects  what  many  of  the  best 
credit  reporting  agencies  are  already 
doing.  The  bill  does  not  seek  to  curb  the 
growth  of  credit  reporting  agencies  but 
rather  to  make  uniform  throughout  the 
industry  procedures  designed  to  insure 
the  consumer's  right  to  a  reporting  sys- 
tem that  is  accurate  and  relevant  and 
which  safeguards  confidentiality. 

The  guidelines  apply  to  all  credit  re- 
porting agencies  using  the  facilities  of 
interstate  commerce  and  who  provide 
information  on  an  individual's  credit 
worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit  ca- 
pacity, character,  or  general  reputation. 
The  act  would  cover  all  agencies  report- 
ing such  information  to  business  firms 
and  others  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
credit,  providing  insurance,  or  for  em- 
ployment or  personnel  purposes  or  for 
other  business  purposes. 

In  order  to  protect  consumer  interests, 
the  following  requirements  would  apply: 

A.    ACCURACY    OF    INFORMATION 

First.  Credit  reporting  agencies  would 
have  to  provide,  upon  request,  a  reason- 
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able  opportunity  for  an  individual  to 
correct  inaccurate  or  misleading  infor- 
mation in  his  file; 

Second.  In  order  to  make  the  first  pro- 
vision effective,  creditors  and  other  firms 
using  credit  reports  would  have  to  dis- 
close to  individuals  that  they  are  being 
rejected  for  credit,  insurance,  employ- 
ment, and  so  forth,  wholly  or  partly  on 
the  basis  of  a  credit  report  when  such  is 
the  case  and  to  disclose  the  name  and 
address  of  the  credit  reporting  agency. 
In  this  way  the  individual  is  alerted  to 
the  existence  of  possible  inaccuracies  in 
his  credit  file  and  has  an  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action. 

Third.  Whenever  credit  reporting 
agencies  enter  a  derogatory  item  in  a 
person's  credit  file  based  upon  public 
records  such  as  notices  of  judgments, 
suits,  arrests,  and  so  forth,  they  would  be 
required  to  notify  the  individual.  This 
alerts  the  individual  to  the  fact  the 
credit  bureau  has  recorded  the  adverse 
item.  If  the  matter  is  subsequently  set- 
tled in  favor  of  the  individual  he  then 
has  an  opportunity  to  contact  the  agency 
to  seek  a  record.  In  the  absence  of  such 
notification  to  the  individual,  the  adverse 
information  could  remain  in  the  file 
indefinitely. 

B.     RELEVANCE     OF    INFORMATION 

First.  Credit  reporting  agencies  would 
be  required  to  keep  Information  current 
and  to  destroy  such  information  after 
it  has  become  obsolete  or  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Second.  Credit  reporting  agencies 
would  be  required  to  limit  their  informa- 
tion to  those  items  essential  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  information  is  used. 
Likewise,  they  would  be  precluded  from 
handling  information  only  remotely  re- 
lated to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used 
or  which  represents  an  undue  invasion 
of  the  individual's  right  to  privacy.  For 
example,  a  credit  report  furnished  to  a 
retail  merchant  on  a  person  seeking  to 
open  a  charge  account  could  properly 
include  information  on  the  person's  bill- 
pajring  record,  but  not  information  on 
the  person's  private  habits  or  morals. 

C.   CONriDENTIALITT   OF   INFORMATION 

First.  Credit  reporting  agencies  would 
be  required  to  maintain  general  pro- 
cedures to  insure  the  confidentiality  of 
information  obtained  by  the  agency.  This 
would  extend  to  internal  security  pro- 
cedures to  safeguard  information  as  well 
as  appropriate  checks  on  prospective 
customers  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
confidentiality. 

Second.  Credit  reporting  agencies  could 
furnish  information  on  individuals  only 
to  persons  with  a  legitimate  business 
need  for  the  information  and  who  intend 
to  use  the  Information  in  cormection  with 
a  prospective  consumer  credit  or  other 
transaction — such  as  the  sale  of  in- 
surance— with  the  individual,  unless  the 
individual  consents  otherwise  in  writing. 
This  would  preclude  the  furnishing  of 
information  to  Government  agencies  or 
to  market  research  firms  or  to  other 
business  firms  who  are  simply  on  fishing 
expeditions. 

Third.  Credit  reporting  agencies  could 
not  furnish  information  for  purposes 
different  from  the  purposes  disclosed  in 
the  collection  of  the  information  unless 


agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  individual 
concerned.  This  provision  would  preclude 
an  agency  from  giving  Information  it 
collects  pursuant  to  a  credit  or  insurance 
investigation  to  current  or  prospective 
employers. 

The  act  would  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  also  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  Truth-in-Lending 
Act.  The  Board  is  given  the  authority  to 
write  more  detailed  regulations  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Indi- 
viduals are  given  the  right  to  bring  civil 
actions  against  credit  reporting  agencies 
which  willfully  violate  the  act  or  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder  and  collect  actu- 
al damages,  court  costs,  and  attorney 
fees,  and  punitive  damages  of  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  fair  credit 
reporting  bill  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problem.  It  gives  consumers  the 
protection  they  need  against  unfounded 
or  malicious  credit  reports,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  permits  the  credit  reporting 
industry  to  fulfill  its  important  function 
in  our  economy.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  can  take  early  action  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled — 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

•CHAPTER  4 — CREDIT  REPORTING 
AOE^JCIES 
"Sec. 

"161.  Short  title. 
"162.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"163.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction. 
"164.  Requirements      on      credit      reporting 

agencies. 
"165.  Requirements  on  users  of  credit  reports. 
"166.  CMl  liability. 
"§  161.  Short  title 

"This  chapter  may   be  cited   as   the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 
"§  162.  Findings  and  purpose. 

"(a)  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings : 

"(1)  An  elaborate  Interstate  mechanism 
has  been  developed  for  Investigating  and 
evaluating  the  credit  worthiness,  credit 
standing,  credit  capacity,  character  and  gen- 
eral reputation  of  Individuals. 

"(2)  In  an  economy  which  depends  In- 
creasingly upon  information  on  individuals 
for  the  extension  of  credit  and  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  services  there  is  a  need 
that  such  Information  be  accurate  and  read- 
ily ascertainable. 

"(3)  Credit  reporting  agencies  have  as- 
sumed a  vital  role  In  assembling  and  evalu- 
ating consumer  credit  and  other  information 
on  consumers  and  Individuals. 

"(4)  There  Is  a  need  to  Insure  that  credit 
reporting  agencies  exercise  their  grave  re- 
sponsibilities with  fairness,  impartiality,  and 
a  respect  for  the  individual  right  to  privacy. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
require  that  all  credit  reporting  agencies, 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce, adopt  reasonable  procedures,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  for  meeting  the  needs  of  commerce 
for  credit  and  other  Information  In  a  manner 
which  Is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  individual. 


"§  163.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 

"(a)  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 
set  forth  In  this  section  are  applicable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

'(b)  The  term  credit  rating'  means  any 
evaluation  or  representation  as  to  ihe  credit 
worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit  capacity, 
character,  or  general  reputation  of  any 
individual. 

"(c)  The  term  'credit  report'  means  any 
written,  oral,  or  other  communication  of 
any  credit  rating,  or  of  any  inlormatlon 
which  Is  sought  or  given  lor  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  basis  (or  a  credit  rating. 

"(d)  The  term  credit  reporting  agency' 
means  any  person  which  regularly  engages 
in  whole  or  In  part  in  the  business  of  fur- 
nishing credit  reports,  and  for  the  purp>06e 
of  preparing  or  furnishing  them  uses  any 
means  or  facility  of  interstate  commerce. 
"§  164.  Requirements  on  credit  reporting 
agencies 

"Every  credit  reporting  agency  shall  follow 
procedures.  In  conformity  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing objectives; 

"(a)  To  insure  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  agency  which 
bears  upon  the  credit  rating  of  any  Indi- 
vidual. 

"(b)  To  provide  any  Individual,  upon  re- 
quest, a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct 
Information  obtained  by  the  agency  which 
may  bear  adversely  upon  his  credit  rating. 

"(c)  To  limit  the  collection,  retention,  or 
furnishing  of  Information  bearing  upon  the 
credit  rating  of  any  Individual  to  those  Items 
essential  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  In- 
formation is  sought  and  to  preclude  the  col- 
lection, retention,  or  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion which  only  marginally  benefits  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Information  is  sought  or 
which  represents  an  undue  invasion  of  the 
Individual's  right  to  privacy. 

"(d)  To  keep  current  Information  bearing 
on  the  credit  rating  of  any  individual  and  to 
destroy  such  information  after  it  has  become 
obsolete  or  after  the  expiration  of  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

"(e)  To  notify  promptly  any  individual 
whenever  Information  which  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  Is  obtained  by  the  agency  and 
which  Is.  or  Is  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
agency  or  its  clients  as,  adverse  to  the  credit 
rating  of  the  Individual,  and  to  provide  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  the  individual  to 
submit  an  explanatory  statement  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

"(f)  To  .nsure  that,  unless  the  individual 
on  whom  the  Information  is  being  furnished 
agrees  otherwise  in  writing,  the  information 
obtained  by  the  agency  Is  furnished  only — 

"(1)  to  persons  with  a  legitimate  business 
need  for  the  Information  and  who  Intend  to 
use  the  information  In  connection  with  a 
prospective  consumer  credit  or  other  trans- 
action with  the  Individual  on  whom  the  in- 
formation is  furnished;  and 

"(2)  for  the  purposes  disclosed  In  the 
collection  of  the  Information. 

"5  165.  Requirements  on  users  of  credit  re- 
ports 
"Whenever  credit  pursuant  to  a  consumer 
credit  transaction  is  denied  or  other  prospec- 
tive transaction  with  an  Individual  Is  can- 
celled wholly  or  partly  because  a  report  from 
a  credit  reporting  agency,  the  person  In- 
volved shall  so  notify  the  individual  to  whom 
the  credit  Is  denied  or  with  whom  the  pro- 
spective transaction  Is  cancelled  and  shall 
supply  the  name  and  address  of  The  credit 
reporting  agency  making   the  report. 

"?  166.C1V11  liability 

"(a)  Any  credit  reporting  agency  cr  user 
of  information  which  willfully  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  imposed  tinder 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  any  individual 
Is  liable  to  that  individual  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 
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"(1)  any  actual 
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the  violation." 

Chapters  at  the  beginning 

Act  is  amended  by 

thereof  the  following: 

agencies 161" 

at  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  is  amended   to  read 


'TITLE  I — TF  UTH  IN  LENDING" 


Louisiana. 


f)r 


all 


Firance. 


Mr.    LONG. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRf: 
ator  from 

Mr  LONG.  Mr 
late  the  Senator 
and  able 
this  area.  It  is 
marks  that  this 
a  great  amount  of 
to  the  Senator's 
my   interest  and 
should  be  directejd 
every   Senator 
portant  problem 
fully  into  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRl: 
from  Louisiana, 
Senator.   He   has 
problems  from 
who  understands 
all  know  he  is  th< 
Committee  on 
tered  and  gratifiec 
interest  in  the  bill 
ter  should  be 
all  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  aif 
discussed  his  bill 
tarian.  Is  the  bill 
on  Banking  and 

Mr.  PROXMIRl  \ 
Ing  the  bill  will 
It  is  an 
lending  bill.  It 
There  is  no  tax 
the  Committee  on 
an  interest,  but 
matter  for  the 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  LONG.  It 
the  Committee  on 
would  be  the 
ter,  although,  as 
would  be  of  interest 
committees 
the  Committee  on 
would  be  the 
the  matter. 

Mr.   PROXMLRE 
formed  me  that 
cussed  with  the 
their  judgment 
the  Committee 


Mr.   President,   will  the 


i:o 
amendn  ent 


the 


Logicfilly 


th> 

pui 

the 

oil 
rency. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now 
lending  law,  and  we 
area.  It  is  very  apjropriate 
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I  yield  to  the  Sen- 


President,  I  congratu- 
the  very  interesting 
presentation  he  has  made  in 
clear  from  his  re- 
mitter certainly  deserves 
study.  Having  listened 
r^arks.  I  assure  him  of 
I  believe  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of 
bdcause  this  is  an  im- 
aiid  we  should  look  care- 

I  thank  the  Senator 
^ho  is  an  outstanding 
studied  all  kinds  of 
sorts  of  angles  and 
1  he  credit  industry.  We 
fine  chairman  of  the 
I  am  most  flat- 
that  he  has  expressed 
I  agree  that  the  mat- 
called  to  the  attention  of 

sure  the  Senator  has 
with  the  parliamen- 
4o  go  to  the  Committee 
Currency? 


It  is  my  understand- 
to  that  committee, 
to  the  truth-in- 
affects  primarily  credit, 
involved.  Possibly 
Commerce  would  have 
1  undamentally  it  is  a 
CDmmittee  on  Banking 


would  occur  to  me  that 
:  Banking  and  Currency 
comn^ttee  to  study  the  mat- 
Senator  indicated  It 
to  some  of  the  other 
however,  I  think 
Banking  and  Currency 
proper  committee  to  study 


The   staff  has  in- 

matter  has  been  dis- 

p4rliamen  tarian  and  in 

matter  would  go  to 

Banking   and   Cur- 


we  have  a  truth-in- 

are  getting  into  that 

to  try  to  see 


to  It  that  persons  are  not  victimized  by 
falsehoods  that  get  into  credit  reports. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  Senator  outline 
what  the  bill  would  do.  I  know  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  facets,  and  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  the  Senator  became 
interested  in  these  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  received  quite  a 
bit  of  mail  on  this  Subject,  the  news- 
papers have  been  aware  of  this  problem, 
and  we  have  a  very  diligent  staff  man, 
Mr.  Kenneth  McLean,  who  has  gone  into 
this  matter  and  discussed  it  with  people 
in  the  industry.  He  has  done  a  marvelous 
job  of  research.  Obviously,  he  had  much 
to  do  with  the  speech  I  have  just  de- 
livered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the 
Senator's  speech.  Did  the  Senator  speak 
of  Individuals  stealing  a  large  number  of 
credit  cards,  in  some  instances  from  post 
offices? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  Recently  I  did 
introduce  a  bill  dealing  with  unsolicited 
distribution  of  credit  cards.  I  think  that 
matter  also  deserves  the  attention  of 
Congress.  This  is  an  industry  which  has 
grown  fantastically  in  the  last  few  years. 
I  imderstand  the  Mafia  was  selling  credit 
cards  at  $200  apiece. 

This  is  an  area  that  hats  not  been  given 
enough  attention  by  Congress,  and  we 
should  study  this  new  industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  per- 
haps we  should  have  a  Federal  law  in 
this  area,  similar  to  obtaining  by  false 
pretense  laws,  in  a  situation  where 
someone  steals,  buys,  or  fraudulently  ob- 
tains a  credit  card  other  than  his  own 
and  proceeds  to  use  that  credit  card  to 
rim  up  large  amounts  of  credit.  That  is 
becoming  an  increasing  problem  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  credit  cards 
outstanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
That  is  why  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill 
I  introduced  on  that  matter  is  to  pro- 
vide that  credit  card  issuers  are  required 
to  meet  certain  safeguards  and  if  they 
do  not  meet  those  safeguards  then  they, 
rather  than  the  recipient  of  credit  cards, 
will  be  responsible  and  liable. 

The  difficulty  is  that  if,  say,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  or  I,  were  to  receive 
a  credit  card  and  we  did  not  use  it  or 
want  to  use  it,  and  someone  should  steal 
it,  we  are  likely  to  be  liable  for  thousands 
of  dollars  that  could  be  nm  up  against 
us.  It  is  one  purpose  of  that  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  consiuner  so  that  he  will  not  be 
placed  in  that  vulnerable  position. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
very  much. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  now  at  the  desk,  and 
which  were  reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  retid  the  nomina- 
tions of  Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  of  Ari- 
zona, to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General  vice 
Warren    Christopher,    resigned;    Jerris 


Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  vice  Stephen  J.  Pollak; 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Edwin 
M.  Zimmerman,  resigned;  William  H. 
Rehnqulst,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  vice  Frank  M.  Wozen- 
craft;  William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  of  Indi- 
ana, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
vice  Edwin  L.  Welsl,  Jr.;  Johnnie  M. 
Walters,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  vice  Mitchell 
Rogovin;  and  Will  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice 
Fred  M.  Vinson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Walter  E.  Washington,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
term  expiring  February  1,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  2,  the  calendar  be  called 
in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  these 
items  have  all  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 


ELEANOR  S.  WHELAN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  72),  to  pay  a 
grat'iity  to  Eleanor  S.  Whelan,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eleanor  S.  Whelan,  sister  of  Joseph  M. 
Whelan,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 


rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


LOUIS  C.  STREETS 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Louis  C.  Streets,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Louis  C.  Streets,  widower  of  Clementine  E. 
Streets,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate 
she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


LULU  M.  TOWLES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70),  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lulu  M.  Towles,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  70 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lulu  M.  Towles,  widow  of  George  A.  Towles, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


SENATE  MANUAL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  75),  authoriz- 
ing the  revision  and  printing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Manual  for  use  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Hules 
and  Administration  be,  and  it  Is  hereby,  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Ninety-flrst  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  five  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be 
bound  in  full  morocco  and  tagged  as  to  con- 
tents and  delivered  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  committee. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 
AND  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
LIBRARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  74) ,  providing 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress : 

Joint  CoMMmxE  on  I»rintinc:  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ala- 
bama; and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Libeabt:  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina;  Mr. 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Cannon,  of 
Nevada;  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mr. 
Thurmond,   of    South   Carolina. 


THE  69TH  ANNUAL  REPORT.  NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY  OF  THE  DAUGH- 
TERS OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  73),  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  69th  annual  report 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  Senate 
document,  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.   Res.   73 

Resolved,  That  the  sixty-ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1966,  be  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-5 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  Congress  on  February  20.  1896  (29  Stat. 
8-9),  which  act  included  the  provision  "that 
said  society  shall  report  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  con- 
cerning Its  proceedings,  and  said  Secretary 
shall  communicate  to  Congress  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  he  may  deem  of  national 
Interest  and  Importance,"  but  did  not  provide 
that  such  report  be  printed.  When,  in  1889, 
during  the  55th  Congress,  the  first  report  of 
the  society  was  transmitted,  as  required  by 
law,  it  was  printed  as  a  Senate  document  pur- 
suant to  a  simple  resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  All  subsequent  DAR  repwjrts,  to  date, 
have  been  printed  as  Senate  documents  un- 
der the  same  procedtire. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows : 

To  print  as   a   Senate  document 

(1,500  copies)    $3,933.41 


COMSAT    BOARD    OP    DIRECTORS 

The  bill  (S.  17),  to  amend  the  Com- 
munication Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  re- 
spect to  election  of  the  board  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  1969,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore)  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  17)  which  would 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  to  provide  for  a  more  equi- 
table representation  of  stockholders  on 
the  board  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  sale  of  stock  by  the  carriers 
during  1967  and  1968,  the  total  number 
of  shares  held  by  stockholders  who  are 
communications  common  carriers  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  total  common  Comsat  shares  out- 
standing. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  is  urgently 
needed  to  correct  an  inequity  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation  of  the  public 
stockholders  on  the  board  of  the  Com- 
sat Corp.  I  believe  that  the  formula  set 


out  in  S.  17  will  provide  for  an  equitable 
representation  of  both  public  and  com- 
mon carrier  stockholders. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  provision  as 
provided  for  by  S.  17  should  have  been 
a  part  of  the  act  so  that  in  the  event 
that  communications  carriers  did  not 
purchase  substantially  50  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  which  was  to  be  held  for 
them,  their  right  to  elect  six  of  the  12 
members  of  the  board  elected  by  stock- 
holders should  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately. 

When  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  held  hearings  in 
March  1963  on  the  nominations  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.,  I  addressed  myself  to 
this  very  problem  and  was  assured  that 
should  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  com- 
munications carriers  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially below  50  percent  of  the  total 
Comsat  shares  outstanding,  the  corpora- 
tion would  request  that  an  amendment 
be  enacted  which  would  adjust  the  car- 
riers' representation  and  public  share- 
holders' representation  on  the  Comsat 
board.  This  now  being  the  case,  the  Com- 
sat Corp.  has  now  suggested  that  this 
amendment  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  this  record 
complete,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  dated  March  30, 
1963,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Sam  Harris,  vice 
chairman  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Commimlcations  Satellite  Corp.,  and  my 
response  to  him  dated  April  1,  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  let  me  say  again  that  the  formula 
for  stockholders'  representation  on  the 
corporate  board  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  as  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  S.  17,  provides  for  an 
equitable  representation  of  both  the  pub- 
lic and  common  carriers. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
this  bill  at  an  early  date  to  correct  the 
existing  inequitable  formula. 

ExHiarr  1 
Letter  Prom  Vice  Chairman  of  Incorpora- 
tors to  Chairman  of  Senate  Space  Com- 
MrrTEE,   March  30,   1963 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  We  are  pleased  to 
confirm  the  statement  made  to  you  during 
the  course  of  the  conference  In  your  office 
on  March  29.  1963 — attended  by  you.  Senator 
Symington.  Senator  Smith,  Mr.  Leo  D.  Welch, 
Dr.  Joseph  V.  Charyk,  Mr.  Bruce  G.  Sundlun 
and  the  undersigned — concerning  the  num- 
ber of  Directors  the  carriers  are  entitled  to 
elect  to  the  Board  of  the  Communlcatlona 
Satellite  Corporation, 

If  the  carriers  do  not  purchase  substan- 
tially 50 'v  of  the  voting  stock  offered  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  public  offering,  the  In- 
corporators will  request  the  Congress  to  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  Act  so  as  to  reduce 
propyortionately  the  number  of  Directors  the 
carrier  stockholders  may  elect. 

As  mentioned  to  you  during  the  course  of 
our  conference.  It  Is  the  considered  view  of 
counsel  to  the  Incorporators  that  the  number 
of  carrier-elected  Directors  can  be  reduced 
In  this  manner  only  by  an  amendment  to 
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the  Act,  and  that 
Act  would  lawfully 
provision   of    the 
We  are  advised  tha^ 
t\ce  la  submitting 
same  effect. 

We    are    moet    gilateful 
shown  to  US  by  you 
wish    to   thank   eacti 
opp>ortunUy  to  exch  ange 
the  benefit  of  youi 
Yours  sincere  ly 


stch  an  amendment  of  the 

supersede  any  contrary 

.^tlcles   of   Incorporation. 

the  Department  of  Jus- 

a  you  an  opinion  to  the 


Letter    Phom 
CoMMnrcE  TO 
PORATOBs.  April  1 


Chairman    or    Senate    Space 
V|CE   Chairman   of  Incor- 
1963 


th! 


pi:  rchase 


Mr.  Sam  Harris, 
Vice  Chairman. 
Communicationa 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Harris 
of  March  30,  with 
be    acquired    by 
municatlons  Satellite 

I    appreciate   youi ' 
carriers    do    not 
percent  'of  the   vo 
time  ofQie  Initial 
corporators    will 
adopt  aja  amendmekit 
reduce  propwrtlonati  sly 
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Sttellite  Corp.. 


I  appreciate  your  letter 

Reference  to  the  stock  to 

carriers   in   the   Com- 

Corporatlon. 
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stock   offered   at   the 

public  offering,  the  In- 

the    Congress    to 

to   the   Act  so   as  to 
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help  very  materially  in 
take  place  before  the 
glad  that  we  had  this 
e  views. 


ting 


request 
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tange 


[XiNTON    P.    ANDERSON. 

The  PRESIDIN13  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
(S.  17>  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  x  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  ei^grossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bil 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

!!.    17 


A  bill  to  amend  the 
lite  Act  of  1962  wll  h 
of  the  board  of  th« 
lite  Corporation 
Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 
America  in  Congress 
303(a)  of  the  Co; 
of  1962  (47  U.S.C.  735 
as  follows: 

■Sec.  303.   (a)   Th« 
a  board  of  directors 
dlvlduals    who    are 
States,  of  whom  one 
by  the  board  to 
members  of  the 
the  President  of  th« 
with  the  advice  and 
effective  the  date  on 
bers  are  elected,  and 
or  until  their 
and  qualified,  and 
to  fill  a  vacancy 
the  unexpired  term 
succeeds.  The 
the  board  shall  be 
stockholders.  Six  of 
elected  by  those 
communications 
remaining  six  such 
by  the  stockholders 
common  carriers, 
of  shares  of  the  vo 
corporation    issued 
owned  either  directly 
munlcatlons  common 
date  for  the  annual 
Is  less  than  45  per 
ber  of  shares  of  the 
the  coiporation 


boaid 


•  success  ars 
aiiy 
shal 
(tf 
remaining 


issued 


Communications  Satel- 

respect  to  the  election 

Communications  Satel- 


tfie  Senate  and  House  of 

the    United    States    of 

assembled.  That  section 

mnyinl cations  Satellite  Act 

(a) )  is  amended  to  read 

corporation  shall  have 
consisting  of  fifteen  in- 
:itlzens   of    the   United 
I  ihall  be  elected  annually 
se|ve   as   chairman.   Three 
shall  be  appointed  by 
United  States,  by  and 
consent  of  the  Senate, 
which  the  other  mem- 
for  terms  of  three  years 
have  been  appointed 
member  so  appointed 
be  appointed  only  for 
the  director  whom  he 
twelve  members  of 
fleeted  annually  by  the 
such  members  shall  be 
stockholders  who  are  not 
carriers,   and   the 
D^embers  shall  be  elected 
o  are  communications 
t  that  If  the  number 
capital  stock  of  the 
and    outstanding    and 
or  indirectly  by  corn- 
carriers  as  of  the  record 
neeting  of  stockholders 
ceptum  of  the  total  num- 
votlng  capital  stock  of 
and  outstanding,  the 


number  of  members  to  be  elected  at  such 
meeting  by  each  group  of  stockholders  shall 


be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


for    the    courtesy 

and  yotir  colleagues.  We 

of   you   again   for   the 

views  and  to  obtain 

advice. 

Sam  Harris. 
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exdep 

ting 


When  the  number  ol  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  corpo- 
ration issued  and  outstanding  and  owned  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  communications  common  carriers  is  less  than — 


But  not  less  than- 


The  number  ot 
members  which 
stockholders  who 
are  communica- 
tioiis  common  car- 
riers are  entitled 
to  elect  shall  be— 


And  the  number  of 
members  which 

other  stockholders 

are  entitled  to 

elect  shall  be— 


45  per  centum 40  per  centum 

40  per  centum 35  per  centum 

35  per  centum 25  per  centum 

25  per  centum 15  pei  centum 

15  per  centum g  per  centum 

8  per  centum 


5 
4 

3 
2 

1 

0 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 


No    stockholder    who    is    a    communications 
common  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  such  a 
stockholder  shall  vote,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly,   through   the    votes   of  subsidiaries 
or  affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sons subject  to  his  direction  or  control,  for 
more  than  three  candidates  for  membership 
on  the  board,  except  that  in  the  event  the 
number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of   the   corporation   issued   and   outstanding 
and   owned   either  directly  or   indirectly  by 
communications  common  carriers  as  of  the 
record  date  for  the  annual  meeting  is  less 
than  8  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration issued  and  outstanding,  any  stock- 
holder   who    is   a    communications   common 
carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  meet- 
ing for  candidates   for  membership  on  the 
board  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  stock- 
holders. Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations, 
the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  provide  for  cumulative  voting  un- 
der section  27(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business   Corporation   Act    (DC.   Code,   sec. 
29-9ll(d)).  The  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the   corporation   may   be   amended,   altered, 
changed,  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of  not  less 
than  66^   per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration owned  by  stockholders  who  are  com- 
munications common  carriers  and  by  stock- 
holders who  are  not  communications  com- 
mon carriers,  voting  together,  provided  that 
such   vote  complies  with  all  other  require- 
ments  of    this   Act   and   of    the   articles    of 
incorporation    of    the    corporation    with    re- 
spect to  the  amendment,  alteration,  change 
or  repeal  of  such  articles.  The  corporation 
may   adopt  such   bylaws   as  shall,   notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  36  of  the 
District  of   Columbia   Business   Corporation 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  29-916d),  provide  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  for  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  the  board  to  transact  busi- 
ness." 

Sec.  2.  As  promptly  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration shall  determine  to  be  practical  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corpKiration  shall  be  called 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  twelve  members 
of  the  board  in  accordance  with  section  1  of 
this  Act.  The  members  of  the  board  elected 
at  such  meeting  shall  serve  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  The  status  and  authority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  CorfK>ratlon  who  were  elected 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  prior 
to  amendment  by  this  Act  and  who  are  serv- 
ing when  this  Act  takes  effect  shall  not  be 
in  any  way  impaired  or  affected  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected  and  qualified 
in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this  Act 

Mr.  KE>fNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-6),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  principal  purpose  of  S.  17  is  to  amend 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
(the  act),  so  that  the  composition  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  will  more  nearly  reflect  the 
relative  holdings  of  stock  by  stockholders 
who  are  communications  common  carriers 
and  stockholders  who  are  not  communica- 
tions common  carriers. 

PURPOSE  OF   LEeiSLATION 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  was 
Incorporated  under  District  of  Columbia  law 
on  February  1.  1963,  as  authorized  by  the 
act.  The  act  authorized  the  corporation  to 
issue  and  have  outstanding  no  par  value 
voting  capital  stock  In  such  amounts  as  It 
should  determine.  The  act  required  that  50 
percent  of  such  stock  be  reserved  for  pur- 
chase by  authorized  communications  com- 
mon carriers.  In  June  1964.  the  corporation 
offered  for  sale  10  million  shares  of  no  par 
value  common  stock  at  an  offering  price  of 
$20  {jer  share.  As  was  anticipated  by  the  Con- 
gress, 50  percent  of  that  stock  (5  million 
shares)  was  subscribed  to  by  communica- 
tions common  carriers  and  the  remaining  50 
percent  was  subscribed  to  by  members  of  the 
general  public. 

Common  stock  subscribed  to  and  held  by 
stockholders  who  are  not  communications 
common  carriers  has,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, been  designated  by  the  corporation  as 
series  I  stock  and  the  holders  of  such  shares 
have  been  designated  as  series  I  stockholders. 
Similarly,  common  stock  subscribed  to  and 
held  by  stockholders  who  are  communica- 
tions common  carriers  has  been  designated 
as  series  II  stock  and  the  holders  of  such 
shares  have  been  designated  as  series  II 
stockholders.  All  stock  is,  however,  a  single 
class  of  common  stock,  and.  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  act  on  total  amount  of 
ownership,  series  II  stockholders  may  sell 
their  stock  to  the  general  public,  and  series 
I  stockholders  may  sell  their  shares  to  au- 
thorized  communications  common  carriers. 

Pursuant  to  section  303(a)  of  the  act,  the 
corporation  is  managed  by  a  15-meml}er 
board  of  directors.  Three  members  of  the 
board  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  3  years 
and  the  remaining  12  members  of  the  board 
are  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  anticipated 
that  50  percent  of  the  corporation's  stock 
would  initially  be  owned  by  the  communica- 
tions common  carriers,  section  303(a)  of  the 
act  provided  specifically  that  six  of  the 
elected  members  of  the  board  should  be 
elected  annually  by  those  stockholders  who 
are  communications  common  carriers  and 
that  six  should  be  elected  annually  by  other 
stockholders  of  the  corporation.  Thus,  the 
initial  board  of  directors  and  all  subsequent 
boards  of  directors,  including  the  present 
one,  have,  in  addition  to  the  three  directors 
appointed  by  the  President,  been  composed 
of  six  directors  elected  by  the  series  I  stock- 
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holders  and  six  directors  elected  by  the  series 
II  stockholders. 

The  question  of  whether  carrier  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  should  be  reduced  as 
carrier  stockholdings  were  substantially  di- 
minished was  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
1962.  but  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  act  as 
finally  passed.  The  House  version  of  the  act  i 
contained  a  provision  which,  if  it  had  been 
enacted  into  law  would  have  made  the  car- 
riers' representation  on  the  board  dependent 
upon  the  percentage  of  common  stock  of  the 
corporation  that  they  owned  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Both  the  incorporators  of  the  corporation 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  problem  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  during  the  process  of  organizing  the 
corporation.  On  March  30,  1963.  Mr.  Sam  Har- 
ris, vice  chairman  of  the  incorporators,  ad- 
vised the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Anderson,  by  letter,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"If  the  carriers  do  not  purchase  substan- 
tially 50  percent  of  the  voting  stock  offered 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  public  offering,  the 
incorporators  will  request  the  Congress  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  act  so  as  to  re- 
duce proportionately  the  ntimber  of  direc- 
tors carrier  stockholders  may  elect." 

On  April  1.  1963,  the  Department  of  Justice 
advised  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  by  letter  that,  upon  a  showing  at 
any  time  that  the  carriers  have  elected  six 
directors  without  retaining  substantially  half 
of  the  voting  stock,  it  would  be  appropriate, 
and  the  Department  would  recommend,  that 
Congress  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962  which 
would  relate  the  number  of  directors  which 
the  carrier  stockholders  are  entitled  to  elect 
to  the  percentage  of  the  corporation's  com- 
mon stock  owned  by  the  carriers. 

On  May  3.  1967,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  (ITT),  a  communications 
common  carrier,  disposed  of  235,000  shares  of 
the  corporation's  common  stock  by  a  sale  to 
a  g:roup  of  underwriters  and  other  securities 
dealers  for  resale  to  the  public.  As  a  result  of 
such  distribution  and  previous  sales  by  other 
communications  common  carriers  of  lesser 
numbers  of  shares,  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  communications  common  carriers  was  re- 
duced to  45.25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  Issued  and  outstand- 
ing. Shortly  thereafter,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  unanimously  determined 
that  carrier  representation  on  the  board 
should  be  reasonably  proportionate  to  that 
percentage  which  the  series  11  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  outstanding  bears  to  the  total  of 
shares  of  common  stock  outstanding.  The 
board  authorized  the  management  of  the 
corporation  to  take  appropriate  action  in  or- 
der to  give  effect  to  such  policy.  If  the  number 
of  series  n  shares  fell  below  45  percent  of  the 
total   number  of  shares  outstanding. 

On  June  4,  1968,  ITT  sold  to  a  group  of 
underwriters  and  securities  dealers  for  re- 
sale to  the  public  an  additional  316,250  shares 
of  the  corporation's  common  stock.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  sale,  the  series  II  shares  out- 
standing were  reduced  to  42.06  percent  of  the 
total  shares  of  common  stock  outstanding. 
Thereafter,  the  t)oard  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration, after  again  reviewing  the  matter, 
unanimously  reaffirmed  the  policy  enunci- 
ated at  its  meeting  of  May  9,  1967,  and  the 
corporation  management  recommended  to 
the  Congress  an  amendment  to  the  act  which 
would  permit  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
carrier  directors  elected  to  the  board  and  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  the  number  of 
noncarrler  directors.  That  amendment  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Pastore  on  July  25, 
1968  as  S.  3884  (90th  Cong.).  The  committee 
was  advised  that  the  directors  of  the  corpo- 


1  H.R.  11040,  87th  Cong.,  second  sess.  sec. 
303(a) (1962). 


ration.  Including  the  carrier  directors,  unan- 
imously endorsed  the  bill. 

Following  the  June  sale  of  stock,  one  of 
two  ITT  directors  on  the  corporation  board, 
Mr.  Eugene  Black,  resigned  from  the  corpo- 
ration's board. 

On  December  5,  1968,  ITT  again  sold  to  a 
group  of  underwriters  and  securities  dealers 
400,000  additional  shares  of  its  stock  of  the 
corporation.  That  sale  left  ITT  holding 
100,000  shares  of  the  corporation's  stock,  and 
reduced  the  total  number  of  shares  held  by 
communications  common  carriers  to  38.06 
percent  of  the  total  common  stock  outstand- 
ing. Following  that  sale,  the  remaining  ITT 
director,  Mr.  Ted  B.  Westfall,  resigned  from 
the  corporation's  board. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Section  1  of  this  bill  amends  section  303(a) 
of  the  act  to  provide  a  formula  for  electing 
12  membsrs  of  the  board  in  such  a  manner 
that  representation  on  the  board  will  be 
reasonably  proportionate  to  the  relative 
shareholdings  of  stockholders  who  are  com- 
munications common  carriers  and  stockhold- 
ers who  are  not  communications  common 
carriers.  The  first  adjustment  in  relative  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  between  series  I 
and  series  II  stockholders  would  be  made  as 


promptly  as  the  board  shall  determine  to  be 
practical  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (sec. 
2)  and  thereafter  once  each  year  by  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation.  Although  it  is  recognized 
that  it  is  possible  that  substantial  changes 
in  shareholdings  could  occur  during  the  year, 
so  that  the  composition  of  the  board  might 
not  at  any  particular  time  precisely  reflect 
the  relative  holdings  of  the  two  series  of 
stock,  the  committee  feels  that  the  probable 
Infrequency  of  this,  and  the  expense  and 
other  practical  problems  incident  to  special 
meetings  of  stockholders,  militate  against  a 
statutory  requirement  of  interim  adjust- 
ments. 

The  formula  set  forth  in  the  bill  provides 
that  If  the  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  issued  and  outstanding 
and  owned  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
communications  common  carriers  on  the 
record  date  for  the  anilual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders is  less  than  45  percent  ol  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  Issued  and  outstanding 
on  such  date,  then  the  number  ol  members 
to  be  elected  at  such  meeting  by  each  group 
of  stockholders  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


When  the  number  ot  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  ot  the  corpo- 
ration issued  and  outstanding  and  owned  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  communications  common  carriers  is  less  than— 


The  number  ol 
members  which 
slockholilers  who 
are  communica- 
tions common  car- 
riers are  entitled 
But  not  less  than—  to  elect  shall  be— 


45  per  centum 40  per  centum 

40  per  centum 35  per  centum 

35  per  centum 25  per  centum 

25  per  centum 15  per  centum 

15  per  centum 8  per  centum 

8  per  centum - --- 


And  the  number  of 
members  which 

other  stockholders 

are  entitled  to 

elect  shall  be— 


7 
S 
9 

10 
It 
12 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  board  always 
would  remain  at  15.  The  only  adjustment 
would  be  in  the  relative  number  of  carrier 
and  noncarrler  directors  to  be  elected  an- 
nually. When  carrier  shareholdings  are  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  shares 
outstanding,  the  carriers  no  longer  would  be 
entitled  by  law  to  elect  any  reserved  number 
of  directors,  but  would  be  entitled  to  cast 
their  votes  for  directors  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  other  stockholders  and  may  apply  the 
rules  of  cumulative  voting. 

This  legislation  retains  the  limitation  of 
the  original  act  that  no  carrier  shall  vote, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the 
votes  of  subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies, 
nominees,  or  any  jjersons  subject  to  his  di- 
rection or  control,  for  more  than  three  can- 
didates for  membership  on  the  board. 

The  bill  declares  that  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation of  the  corporation  may  be 
amended,  altered,  changed,  or  repealed  by 
a  vote  of  not  less  than  662,3  percent  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  the  voting  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic and  carrier  stockholders,  voting  together. 
This  makes  clear  that  series  I  and  series  II 
stock  are  not  to  be  treated  as  separate  classes 
of  stock  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  or  any  other  law.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  stockholders  will  be 
asked  to  approve  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  incorporation  which  will  implement  the 
changes  provided  for  by  this  legislation. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
authorizes  the  corporation  to  adopt  such  by- 
laws a4>  ohall.  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  36  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  (District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  sec.  29-916d).  provide  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  for  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  the  board  to  transact  busi- 
ness. Section  36  of  the  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  provides  that  a  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors of  a  corporation  must  be  present  in 


order  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trntis- 
action  of  business.  The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  permits  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  to  adopt  more  flexible 
bylaws  which  would  help  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  decisionmaking  process  of  this 
important  international  communications 
corporation  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. As  to  the  term  national  emergency, 
the  committee  accepts  the  observations 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Rosel  H.  Hyde,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp..  James  McCormack.  that  this  pro- 
vision will  be  applicable  only  in  those  situ- 
ations specified  in  section  606  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  initial 
adjustment  of  the  relative  number  of  series  I 
and  series  II  directors  in  accordance  with  the 
table  set  forth  In  section  1  at  a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  to  be  called  as  promptly  as 
the  board  deems  practical.  The  exact  time  of 
the  meeting  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board.  This  Is  a  desirable  discretion  in  the 
event  this  legislation  is  not  enacted  in  time 
to  become  effective  for  the  May  1969  meeting 
of  Comsat. 

Finally,  section  3  provides  that,  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
impair  or  affect  the  status  or  authority  of 
any  member  of  the  board  who  was  elected 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  corporation 
and  its  public  stockholders,  there  is  a  degree 
of  urgency  to  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Similar  legislation  was  sought  in 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  but 
time  did  not  permit  committee  action.  Since 
that  time,  the  sales  of  stock  by  communica- 
tions common  carriers  have  increased  the 
imbalance  between  the  representation  of  the 
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public  and  such  cairlera  on  the  corporation's 
board.  In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  cor- 
poration's sollcltatUon  of  proxies  and  other 
arrangements  for  tl^e  election  of  directors  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  May  1969  must  now 
go  forward  on  the  Basis  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act's!  present  provision  for  six 
carrier  directors  an<l  six  public  directors,  an 
arrangement  whlcli  will  leave  the  public 
(series  I)  stoclchol^ers  substantially  under- 
represented.  Hence,  itlme  Is  of  the  essence. 

The  Department  I  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Management,  and  the 
Communications  Sktellite  Corp.,  and  the 
common  carrier  re]  )resentatlves  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Comsat  all  support 
the  legislation. 


! 
APPOINTMEirr  BY  THE  VICE 
PRBSIDENT 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Chair,  on  behalf  W  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant    to    Pub^c    Law    90-448,    ap- 
from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Senator  from  South 
XNGS)  as  members  of 
ory   Commission   on 
g- 


points  the  Senatoi 
Sbarkman)  and 
Carolina.  (Mr.  Ho 
the  National   Ad 
Low-Income  Hous 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consenjt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  cindered. 


I  oitie 


SEIZURE  OF  lAMERICAN  OIL 
PROI^ERTTES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  an  ad- 
vertisement was  pi^blished  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  looming  regarding  the 
seiz\ire  by  Peru  pf  the  assets  of  the 
International  Petrioleum  Co..  Ltd.,  by 
means  of  less  thai  direct  confiscation. 
This  advertisemtiit  Illustrates  the  im- 
certainty  of  foreign  oil  supplies  and  the 
complete  and  arbitrary  way  in  which 
certain  nations  ca4  act  when  those  na- 
tions feel,  for  onq  reason  or  another, 
because  of  a  militiry  overthrow  of  the 
elected  goverrunenjt  or  because  of  an 
imreasonable  attitiide  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  tHat  they  wish  to  de- 
mand a  higher  prifce  for  oil  or  wish  to 
confiscate  or,  in  fict,  to  seize  the  oil 
company. 

Some  time  ago,  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  tommittee,  I  fought 
successfully  for  a|i  amendment  that 
would  remove  any  discretion  whatsoever 
with  respect  to  a  President's  right  to  con- 
tinue foreign  aid  to  a  country  that  had 
confiscated  Ameri<an  investments.  A 
somewhat  similar  effort  had  been  made 
previously,  but  discretion  had  been  left 
to  the  President.  W)  len  the  time  came  to 
SMJt,  somehow,  this  Goverrunent,  at  the 
executive  level,  determined  that  It  was  in 
the  national  interest  to  avoid  applying 
the  provisions  of  the  antinationallzation 
or  auiticonfiscatlon  apaendment.  When  we 


removed  all  the  discretion  from  the  Pres- 
ident, we  then  began  to  have  an  effective 
amendment. 

Senator  Hlckenlooper,  of  Iowa,  at  that 
time  suggested  that  that  amendment 
touched  only  a  part  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  the  nationaliza- 
tions or  confiscations  actually  occurred 
through  discriminatory  taxation,  Import 
or  export  quotas,  and  by  various  and 
sundry  methods,  achieved  the  same  re- 
sult, but  not  by  a  direct  confiscation  of 
someone's  assets. 

The  position  stated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Co.  In  its  advertisement 
today  is  very  clearly  Illustrative  of  the 
kind  of  thing  some  nations  can  resort  to. 
It  also  illustrates  that,  while  it  is  one 
thing  to  save  the  consumers  money  by 
having-  this  country  rely  on  foreign  oil, 
those  who  advocate  that  overlook  the 
fact  that  just  because  the  world  price 
may  be  below  the  price  of  domestic  oil, 
the  oil  could  not  be  bought  by  us  that 
cheaply  If  those  other  countries  are  in  a 
position  to  engage  in  international  black- 
mail or  extortion  against  the  United 
States  or  our  allies. 

I  have  in  mind  the  kind  of  things  that 
occurred  when  Nasser  closed  the  Suez 
Canal  or  when  war  broke  out  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions decided  they  would  boycott  virtually 
the  whole  free  world  with  regard  to  oil, 
until  they  were  satisfied  with  the  way 
that  dispute  was  settled. 

I  also  have  in  mind  the  arbitrary  way 
in  which  countries  which  had  signed 
agreements  with  companies  in  this  coun- 
try suddenly  decided  they  were  not  satis - 
fled  with  contracts  previously  negotiated 
and  that  they  were  going  to  insist  that 
the  price  be  doubled,  or  their  share  of 
the  profits  be  doubled,  or  perhaps  tripled, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

In  a  case  of  that  sort,  the  oil  companies 
have  had  right  on  their  side  time  and 
again,  but  they  have  had  no  court  on 
which  they  could  rely.  The  traditional 
story  is  told  that  the  oil  company  lawyer 
goes  before  the  man  who  signed  the  con- 
fiscation order  and  explains  how  the 
company  had  been  forcibly  seized,  at 
which  time  the  man  who  signed  the 
order  turned  his  three-cornered  hat  to 
the  other  side,  where,  instead  of  "Presi- 
dent," it  said  "Chief  Judge,"  and  then 
proceeded  to  nfie  that  he  had  not  seized 
anything. 

In  this  particular  case  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  court  in  Peru,  recognizing  that 
the  seizure  order  violated  the  Peruvian 
constitution,  proceeded  to  rule  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  one  In  Peru  do 
not  exist  if  they  would  violate  or  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  order  of  the  mili- 
tary junta  that  had  taken  over  down 
there — a  very  arbitrary  and  difiQcult 
thing  for  a  company  to  contend  with. 

I  think  Senators  and  others  will  read 
this  advertisement  with  interest.  It  is 
obviously  restrained,  because  the  com- 
pany would  like  to  negotiate  for  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  of  Its  grievance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  advertise- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Peru's   Bigcest   Taxpayek   Seized   by   Jitntj» 

International  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd, 
in  Peru,  an  affiliate  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (New  Jersey),  has  now  been  seized 
by  a  Military  Junta — less  than  six  months 
alter  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
the   Constitutional    Government   of   Peru. 

In  recent  weeks,  many  statements  have 
been  made  regarding  the  confiscation  of  the 
producing,  refining  and  related  properties 
of  International  Petroleum  (IPC)  in  Peru 
These  facilities  served  the  local  market  and 
were  the  country's  principal  source  of  pe- 
troleum products.  In  view  of  developments. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  present  a  few  facts 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  dispute  originated  with  the  La  Brea  y 
Parlflas  oil  fields  in  northern  Peru.  In  1826, 
the  mineral  rights  were  acquired  by  a  Peru- 
vian. Sixty-three  years  later,  the  fields  were 
sold  to  a  British  company. 

In  1911.  a  disagreement  arose  regarding 
the  tax  status  of  the  properties.  This  dis- 
pute was  submitted  to  international  arbi- 
tration in  1922  as  agreed  to  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween Peru  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  course 
of  Its  award  settling  the  tax  dispute,  the 
arbitral  tribunal  confirmed  the  title  which 
the  British  company  held. 

SUCCESSIVE     PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENTS      RESPECT 
TITLE 

This  title  to  the  La  Brea  y  Parlflas  fields 
was  acquired  by  International  Petroleum  In 
1924.  For  more  than  40  years,  successive 
Peruvian  governments  further  recognized, 
through  numerous  actions,  the  validity  of 
International  Petroleum's  property  rights. 
Such  actions  included  Inscription  of  the 
title  In  the  Public  Register;  purchase  of 
land  by  the  government  through  contracts 
which  preserved  the  company's  subsoil 
rights:  and  acceptance  of  tax  and  other 
payments  derived  from  the  properties.  In 
view  of  this,  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
Military  Junta  mean  that  past  govern- 
ments— over  more  than  40  years — failed  to 
defend  the  Nation's  sovereignty  and  dig- 
nity. 

EJTORTS  TO  ACCOMMODATE 

During  this  time.  International  Petroleum 
offered  on  several  occasions  to  cede  its  sub- 
soil titles  to  the  government  and  operate 
under  Peru's  general  petroleum  legislation. 
The  government  rejected  these  offers  on 
the  grounds  that  IPC  would  then  pay  lower 
taxes.  So  the  company  then  agreed  to  pay 
at  least  as  high  taxes  as  it  was  currently 
paying.  The  proposal  was  never  accepted. 
Nevertheless,  the  company  continued  nego- 
tiations with  successive  regimes  In  the  hope 
of  reaching  a  settlement. 

In  1963.  Peru  declared  the  international 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  titles  to  the 
La  Brea  y  Parlflas  oil  fields  to  be  null  ipso 
jure  {which  means  in  effect  that  they  never 
existed).  Based  on  this  retroactive  legisla- 
tion, a  concept  was  advanced  by  some  politi- 
cal sectors  that  the  profits  of  IPC  for  many 
years  from  Its  operations  in  La  Brea  y 
Parlflas  constituted  a  company  "debt"  to  the 
State. 

DEFINITE  SFFTLEMENT  AGREED  TO 

Despite  these  actions  and  allegations 
against  the  company,  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Constitutional  Government 
of  Peru  on  August  12,  1968. 

The  company  accepted  the  basic  demand 
of  President  Fernando  Belaunde  and  the 
Peruvian  government  to  turn  over  the  La 
Brea  y  Parlflas  oil  fields  to  the  Nation.  In 
addition,  the  company  ceded  compressor 
plants,  plpyellnee.  tankage  and  other  produc- 
ing facilities  connected  with  the  fields. 

For  Its  part,  the  government  renounced 
any  and  all  claims  against  International  Pe- 
troleum arising  from  this  controversy. 

Under  powers  granted  by  the  Peruvian 
Congress,  this  agreement  was  Incorporated  In 
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an  Executive  Order,  signed  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  all  Cabinet  members,  in- 
cluding the  three  representatives  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

With  the  controversy  eliminated,  the  g;ov- 
emment  granted  International  Petroleum's 
marketing  and  refining  sictlvltles  the  same 
status  accorded  other  private  oil  companies 
under  Peru's  general  petroleum  law. 

Although  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
very  onerous  to  IPC,  the  company  regarded 
is  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  workable  rela- 
tions with  the  Peruvian  government  and  one 
which  would  permit  It  to  plan  future  invest- 
ments. The  agreement  was  widely  publicized 
In  the  Peruvian  press  and  hailed  by  prac- 
tically all  sectors  of  public  opinion. 

JUNTA     ABROGATES     AGREEMENT 

But  this  solution  was  to  last  only  briefly. 
On  October  3,  1968,  a  Military  Junta  deposed 
the  President  and  took  over  the  government. 
The  following  day,  the  Military  Junta  iseued 
a  Decree  Law  decltirlng  the  contracts  with 
the  constitutional  regime  of  President 
Belaunde  null  and  void.  It  also  charged  gov- 
ernment officials  with  corruption  in  conclud- 
ing the  agreement.  This  charge  has  no 
foundation. 

On  October  9,  military  forces  seized  the 
La  Brea  y  Parlflas  oil  fields  and  also  took 
over  the  Talara  refinery,  Industrial  complex 
and  other  surface  installations.  Moreover, 
the  Military  Junta  made  it  clear  that  any 
compensation  for  the  seized  assets  of  In- 
ternational Petroleum  would  have  to  take 
Into  account  the  company's  alleged  "debts." 

These  were  reported  to  be  very  large  as  a 
result  of  the  latest  adopted  line  of  reason- 
ing. It  goes  like  this.  International  Petroleum 
has  been  a  trespasser  in  La  Brea  y  Pariilas 
since  1924. 

This  reasoning  Is  clearly  absurd. 

DUE     PROCESS     DENIED 

The  company  requested  relief  from  the 
Peruvian  courts  on  the  basis  that  it  had 
been  deprived  of  Its  property  and  other 
rights  without  due  process  of  law.  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Peruvian  Constitution.  Its 
petition  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
laws  and  Decree  Laws  must  be  applied  even 
if  In  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  Since 
the  Military  Junta  has  assumed  all  legis- 
lative as  well  as  executive  functions,  the 
decrees  It  issued  In  seizing  International 
Petroleum's  properties  have  prevailed  over 
constitutional  guarantees. 

COMPANY     CONTINUES     SUPPLY 

Since  the  seizure  of  the  refinery  was  il- 
legal and  the  Government  refused  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement,  the  company  could  not 
establish  a  normal  business  relationship  with 
Empresa  Petrolera  Fiscal  (EPF).  However, 
to  avoid  a  shortage  of  vital  petroleum  prod- 
ucts throughout  Peru,  It  agreed  to  take  supn 
plles  from  the  refinery.  It  was  prepared  to 
make  payments  covering  cash  costs  which  it 
would  normally  have  inctirred  had  the  seiz- 
ure not  take  place,  pending  a  settlement  of 
the  overall  issue.  On  this  basis,  payments 
were  made  and  were  accepted  by  the  gov- 
ernment oil  company  which  now  operates 
the  refinery. 

ANOTHER    "DEBT"    TURNS    UP 

More  recently,  yet  another  claim  of  a  com- 
pany debt  has  been  raised  and  has  been  used 
as  a  pretext  to  take  over  the  financial  and 
operating  management  of  International  Pe- 
troleum. On  January  8  of  this  year  the  gov- 
ernment oil  company,  EPF,  presented  Inter- 
national Petroleum  with  a  bill  for  $14  mil- 
lion. This  Is  claimed  to  represent  the  value 
of  products  delivered  to  the  company  since 
the  takeover  of  its  oil  producing  properties 
and  refinery.  The  sum  is  based  on  an  un- 
reallstlcally  high  price  structure  which 
would  cause  the  company  to  operate  at  a 
loss. 


On  January  16,  EPF  attached  Interna- 
tional Petroleum's  assets  and  bank  accounts 
In  Lima  to  collect  this  claim,  pursuant  to  a 
Decree  Law  which  had  been  enacted  two 
weeks  before.  The  same  day  the  company 
was  Intervened  and  agents  of  the  Empresa 
moved  Into  its  offices  and  Installations  to 
control  financial  operations. 

On  January  28,  company  officials  were  re- 
moved and  EPF  took  over  total  operational 
management  of  International  Petroleum  in 
Peru. 

A     PUZZLING     STATEMENT     BY     EPF 

In  view  of  all  that  has  transpired,  it  Is 
strange  that  EPF  placed  an  advertisement  in 
the  U.S.  press  on  January  20  to  assure  the 
American  public  that  the  "solution"  to  In- 
ternational Petroleum's  problem  "will  open 
the  path  to  greater  confidence  .  .  .  between 
our  two  countries." 

To  call  this  assertion  puzzling  is  an  under- 
statement. 

International  I>etroleum  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN 
GRlECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  October  3 
and  12,  1968,  while  addressing  the  Senate 
on  the  question  of  the  political  situation 
in  Greece,  I  referred  to  reports  of  brutal 
beatings  inflicted  upon  persons  arrested 
as  enemies  of  the  military  regime.  I 
mentioned  the  investigation  being  made 
into  this  matter  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  of  the  Council  of  Europe, 
of  which  Greece  is  a  member.  This  exam- 
ination, still  going  on,  includes  testimony 
from  Greek  citizens  who  have  knowledge 
of  some  of  these  disgraceful  incidents.  A 
public  report  will  be  issued  later  this 
year.  In  the  meantime,  observers  of  the 
hearings  in  Strasbourg,  France,  are 
aware  of  some  of  the  details  of  these  tor- 
tures which  flagrantly  violate  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human  Rights;  a 
convention  to  which  Greece  is  a  party. 

Two  articles  have  recently  appeared 
on  this  subject  which  I  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  Senators.  Without  objection, 
I  wish  to  place  the  articles,  "The  Man 
Who  Told  the  Truth"  by  Terence  Prittie 
in  the  Guardian  Weekly  of  January  2, 
1969,  and  "Greek  Junta  on  Trial,"  by 
James  Becket  in  the  Nation  magazine  of 
January  6,  1969,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Guardian  Weekly,  Jan.  2,  1969] 

The  Man  Who  Told  the  Truth 

(By  Terence  Prlttle) 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  the  past 
month  about  Pantelis  Marketakls — the 
"missing  witness"  who  was  brought  to  Stras- 
bourg by  the  Greek  military  regime  to  testify 
before  the  Council  of  Europe's  Human  Rights 
Commission,  who  escaped  Into  the  arms  of 
Greeks  In  exile,  who  took  him  to  Oslo  with 
the  collaboration  of  Scandinavian  diplomats. 


and  who  handed  himself  over  to  the  Greek 
Embassy  in  Stockholm  and  returned  to  his 
home  In  Crete  under  the  protection  of  the 
regime.  One  Incident  In  this  confused  yet 
quite  explicable  story  has  not  yet  been  de- 
scribed In  any  detail.  It  Is  the  most  reveal- 
ing incident,  since  it  has  to  do  with  what 
happened  to  Marketakls  In  Strasbourg. 

Marketakls  was  In  effect  a  prisoner  in 
Strasbourg.  Just  as  long  as  he  was  being  held 
by  the  military  regime  as  a  witness  who 
would  "disprove"  accusations  of  the  torture 
of  political  prisoners  In  Greece.  In  the  early 
afternoon  of  November  24  he  and  the  three 
other  key  witnesses  were  In  the  Diligence  res- 
taurant close  to  the  cathedral  for  a  meal. 
The  four  witnesses  were  accompanied  by  half 
a  dozen  trusties  who  were  Instructed  to  feed 
them  but  never  let  them  out  of  their  sight. 
They  sat  down  at  a  table  to  order  food. 

They  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  exile 
Greek  leader,  Professor  Andreas  Papandreou, 
came  Into  the  restaurant  with  several  of  his 
friends.  Ostensibly,  this  was  a  fortuitous 
meeting;  in  all  probability  Papandreou  had 
learnt  where  the  party  was  going  and  had 
followed.  For  his  immediate  action  was  to 
walk  past  the  table  where  the  witnesses  and 
their  guards  were  sitting  and  to  say  loudly, 
not  to  them  but  at  them,  that  anyone  who 
gave  false  testimony  belore  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

Having  caused  some  confusion  among  the 
Ill-assorted  party  of  prisoners  and  thugs, 
Papandreou  rejoined  his  friends.  But  another 
Greek  exile,  a  former  diplomat,  entered  the 
restaurant  almost  at  once  and  sat  down  at 
the  table  next  to  the  prisoners.  He  was  travel- 
ling Incognito,  as  a  business  man,  but  evi- 
dently had  his  instructions  beforehand  from 
Papandreou.  He  found  an  easy  pretext  for 
engaging  his  compatriots  at  the  next  table 
In  conversation,  as  they  were  having  some 
difficulty  with  the  menu. 

Mr.  X  became  so  popular  that  he  returned 
with  the  party  to  their  hotel,  the  Malson 
Rouge.  He  waited  for  an  oppwrtunlty  to  take 
Marketakls  aside,  duly  did  so,  and  explained 
to  him  that  his  testimony  could  only  result 
In  more  Greeks  being  tortured  by  the  regime. 
Probably  he  picked  on  Marketakls  because 
he  was  so  obviously  a  simple  man^ — in  fact  he 
is  a  Cretan  peasant — and  was  also  so  ob- 
viously In  a  state  of  mental  torment. 

Marketakls  asked  Mr.  X  what  he  should 
do.  The  answer — tell  the  truth,  encourage 
other  Government-primed  witnesses  to  do 
the  same,  and  come  and  talk  to  Papandreou 
about  it  all.  Marketakls  sought  out  one  of 
the  other  witnesses.  Constantln  Meletls.  and 
talked  to  him.  Meletls  agreed  that  they 
should  escape,  with  Mr.  X's  help.  Marketakls 
accordingly  took  the  two  Greek  Government 
guards  who  were  on  duty  on  their  floor  of 
the  Hotel  Maison  Rouge  out  on  to  the  Place 
Kleber  to  make  a  small  purchase.  Meletls 
went,  on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  X.  to  the 
Hotel  Union,  on  the  Quai  Kellermann,  about 
half  a  mile  away.  From  the  Union  he  was  es- 
corted to  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  Place  de 
la  Gare,  Papandreou 'e  headquarters. . 

Marketakls  returned  to  the  Malson  Rouge 
with  his  guards,  and  Mr.  X  at  once  engaged 
them  in  conversation.  While  he  was  doing  so, 
Marketakls  made  his  way  out  of  the  hotel 
and  Into  a  white  Citroen  car  which  was  wait- 
ing for  him  outside  and  was  piloted  by  a 
Greek  exile.  Dr.  Dlmitrios  Papamentellos. 
Papamentellos  drove  him  to  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  escape  of  Marketakls  and  Meletls,  both 
simple  but  brave  men,  reflected  much  credit 
on  them.  Subsequently,  they  gave  a  great 
deal  of  information  both  to  Papandreou  and 
his  friends,  and  to  representatives  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conmilsslon.  The  Greeks  in 
exile  collected  plenty  of  other  Information 
while  they  were  In  Strasbourg,  some  of  it 
tape-recorded,   which   will   be   added   to  the 
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growing   dossier  on 
F>ers\iaBlon    used    bj 
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the  metboda  of  police 
the  present  Greek  re- 
gime. The  return  ol  MarketakU  to  Greece 
will  make  no  difference  to  that,  and  the  full 
«tory  of  how  it  occurred  wUl  become  known 
in  due  course.  It  4eems  probable  that  the 
Junta's  agents  threBtened  reprisals  against 
his  family.  That  he;  himself  suffered  torture 
and  other  Indlgnltla^  seems  beyond  doubt;  it 
was  reported  In  the  'Guardian"  as  long  ago 
as  last  May.  and  bdth  his  confirmation  and 
denial  were  superfluous 
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(By  Jai^es  Becket) 
Strasbourg.     Prai^ce.— In     September     of 
1967  the  govemmeiits  of  Norway,  Sweden 
Denmark  and  Holland  filed  an  application 
with  the  European  tuman  Rights  Commis- 
sion charging  the  Greek  Junta  with  violating 
nearly  all  the  basic  irtlcles  of  the  European 
Convention    for    the   Protection   of   Human 
Rights  and  Pundamebtal  Freedoms.  The  case 
dragged  on  for  morfc  than  a  year  through 
purely    legal     and    procedural    stages,     but 
last  month  when  a  slibcommisslon  convened 
In  Strasbourg  to  hea  r  testimony  on  torture. 
th»-  humwv  element  of  human  rights  burst 
upon  the  commission .  The  French  provincial 
city  was  the  scene  of  a  drama  reminiscent  of 
both   James  Bond   and   the   Keystone  Cops 
Two  witnesses  brouglit  by  the  junta  escaped 
their  guards.  Rushing  about  Strasbourg  all 
week    were    officers    (if    the    French    S\Tete 
armed    Junta    thugs.    International    lawyers. 
Greek  ejdlea  and  hoides  of  Journalists.  Not 
only  Is  the  case  on  |ts  way  to  becoming  a 
landmark  In  the  history  of  the  International 
protection  of  humam  rights,  but  It  has  as- 
sumed an  Immediate  JwUtlcal  Importance. 

The  Biiropean  Cctoimlsslon  on  Human 
Rights  came  into  existence  after  World  War 
n.  Empowered  to  heai  cases  brought  by  Indi- 
viduals or  member  staftes,  the  basic  functions 
of  the  commission  ari  to  find  the  facts  of  a 
dispute  and  to  atterApt  a  "friendly  settle- 
ment." It  has  not  bden  easy  for  the  Scan- 
dinavians to  press  tie  case.  Not  only  has 
pressure  from  many  quarters  been  exerted  on 
them  to  abandon  their  efforts,  but  It  has 
been  dlfflciilt  to  find  witnesses  outside  Greece, 
who  were  willing  to  ^tlfy.  especially  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  tortured.  The  Junta 
does  not  permit  anyaae  who  has  been  tor- 
tured to  leave  Gree<e.  and  recently  they 
have  been  forcing  torti  u-e  victims  to  sign  dec- 
larations that  they  we-e  well  treated. 

The  delegaUon  of  the  Greek  regime  flew 
from  Athens  to  Paris  en  Saturday.  November 
23.  In  this  delegatloE  of  forty-nine  which 
took  the  train  to  Stnsbourg  were  not  only 
lawyers  and  witnesses  but  members  of  the 
Greek  secarlty  police  the  military  police 
(ESA).  the  Greek  CIA  (KYP),  and  pistoleroa 
attached  to  the  Prime  itlnlster's  ofllce.  Three 
of  the  witnesses  were  spon  to  And  themselves 
on  the  front  pages  of  [the  world  press — two 
because  they  appeared  pefore  the  commission 
and  one  because  she  4ldn't. 

On  Sunday  Constant  ne  Melltls.  33,  a  grocer 
from  Salonika,  and  Pandells  Marketakls.  38. 
a  car  mechanic  from  Crete,  sat  with  their 
guards  In  the  hotel  dining  room  puzaUing 
over  the  menu.  A  Greeic  came  up  and  offered 
to  help.  This  man  belo  nged  to  Andreas  Pap- 
andreous  Panhellenic  Liberation  Movement 
(PAK).  Through  hlnc  the  two  witnesses 
found  the  chance  they  were  looking  for;  they 
managed  to  elude  thdlr  guards  and  arrive 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  tk>  ask  the  Norwegian 
delegation  for  protectldn.  The  story  had  still 
not  broken  on  Monday  when  an  emissary  of 
the  Junta  came  to  the  Grand  Hotel  "on  his 
own"  to  ask  that  the  "kidnapped"  witnesses 
be  handed  over  for  "hiimanltarian  reasons." 
The  two  witnesses  turned  out  to  have  quite 
a  story  to  tell.  Melitis  1;  ad  been  the  driver  of 


the  car  in  which   a  leftist  deputy  named 
Tsarouchas   was  arrested  last  May   between 
Salonika  and   Athens.   Melltls   was  savagely 
beaten,  his  cheekbone  shattered,  but  at  least 
he  arrived  alive  In  Salonika.  Tsarouchas  died 
of  a   'heart  attack."  Melltls  broke  under  the 
KYP  tortures  of  Jalanga  (bastinado),  mock 
execution,  and  worst  of  all  electric  tortiu-e 
when  electrodes  were  attached  to  his  genitals. 
MarkeUkls,   who   lost   an   eye   flghtlng   the 
Communists  in  1948.  was  arrested  In  Crete 
after   an   explosion   In   a   factory.   He   went 
through  seventy-flve  days  of  systematic  tor- 
ture, nearly  dying  of  internal  bleeding.  When 
both    men   were   finally   released    the   police 
spread  the  story  that  they  had  betrayed  their 
comrades.  Isolated  and  without  work,  they 
were  cultivated  by  the  police,  who  planned  to 
use  them  as  prosecution  witnesses  whenever 
needed.  Given  the  ever-present  threat  to  their 
families,  the  police  believed  they  could  count 
on  them.  They  were  brought  to  Prance  as 
"tame"  witnesses. 

The  subcommlsslon  began  hearing  evidence 
on  Monday  morning  in  a  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere.  Proceedings  before  the  commis- 
sion  are    absolutely   secret.    (It   Is   doubtful 
that  any  sovereign  state  would  sign  the  Con- 
vention if  they  were  public.)    However,  the 
witnesses  themselves.  If  unable  to  tell  what 
happened  Inside  the  commission,  were  able 
to  relate  their  experiences  In  Greece.  Lieu- 
tenant   (Jg.)    Marotls-Lanas    of    the    Greek 
Navy's  South  Aegean  Command,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Junta's  security  office  for  Pi- 
raeus and  the  Aegean  islands   (he  defected 
after    the    King's    coup)    told    of    watching 
Greeks  being  tortured,  told  of  picking  bodies 
up  on  the  beaches  around  Athens,  and  told 
of  a  secret  Interrogation  center  in  Agios  Par- 
askevas.  near  the  American  College,  where  the 
camp  commander  proudly  showed   him  his 
latest  torture  equipment.  (The  Greek  delega- 
tion admitted  the  existence  of  this  hitherto 
secret  camp,  but  claimed  It  was  a  NATO  camp 
for  "interrogating"  Eastern  Europeans.)  The 
witness  also  told  of  a  police  list  of  nearly 
1 ,0(X)  names  of  those  in  hiding  who  were  to  be 
killed  on  capture.  (Tsarouchas  had  been  on 
the  list.)   Most  important  as  to  direct  Junta 
responsibility  was  Ueutenant  Marotls-Lanas' 
testimony  that  In  his  presence  Minister  of 
the  Interior  Pattakos  gave  orders  to  torture 
and   kill  specific  persons.   Miss   Kltl   Arsenl. 
30,  told  of  her  nightmarish  torture  a  year 
ago  on  the  notorious  "terraza  "  of  the  Bou- 
bouUnaa  Street  Security  Police  Station.  Ar- 
rested for  passing  along  a    "freedom  poem" 
of  Theodorakls,  she  suffered  falanga  as  well 
as  t>elng  beaten  all  over  her  naked  body  with 
a  plaited  steel  wire.  The  climax  was  when  her 
brother,  an  army  draftee,  was  brought  In  and 
forced  to  beat  her  himself.  Even  those  ob- 
servers who   knew   about   torture   In   Greece 
were  shocked  by  the  picture  that  emerged. 
Rather  than  the  work  of  an  occasional  Bal- 
kan sadist,  it  is  a  highly  progranMned  modern 
enterprise. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  two  Greek 
transfugea  left  the  Grand  Hotel  under  heavy 
police  escort,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  television 
and  press  to  enter  the  modem  conmUsslon 
building  where  armed  Greek  heavies  and 
Council  of  Europe  police  mUled  about  the 
corridors.  The  French,  aware  that  the  Greeks 
were  armed,  were  under  orders  from  Paris 
to  avoid  any  incidents  on  the  premises.  After 
the  witnesses  had  testified,  they  were 
whisked  back  by  the  Stiret^  to  their  original 
hotel  to  retrieve  their  luggage.  In  a  dramatic 
confrontation,  the  head  of  the  Greek  delega- 
tion, Mr.  Koutoupls.  told  Marketakls:  "For 
what  you  have  done  today  your  children  will 
pay."  1 


The  drama  then  shifted  to  the  fate  of  a 
third  Greek  witness.  Miss  Zaira  Peta,  who 
never  appeared  before  the  commission.  (She 
had  been  in  Bouboullnas  at  the  same  time 
as  Miss  Arsenl.)  Sunday  she  was  In  tears  at 
dinner  and  each  time  she  left  her  room  she 
was  flanked  by  two  Greek  guards.  At  least 
one  Journalist  was  roughed  up  for  inquiring 
about  her  Wednesday  Miss  Peta  disappeared. 
The  Greek  delegation  gave  out  three  differ- 
ent stories  as  to  why  she  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear: she  was  sick,  her  sister  was  sick,  and 
business  commitments  necessitated  her  im- 
mediate return  to  Athens.  Miss  Peta  Is  a 
seamstress. 

Meanwhile  the  case  gradually  proceeds. 
More  evidence  on  torture  Is  being  heard  In 
mid-December,  then  the  commission  plans 
to  hear  witnesses  in  Greece.  If  a  "friendly 
settlement"  is  not  reached  (and  it  Is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  wholesale  torture  and  mur- 
der can  be  subject  to  this  formula) ,  the  com- 
mission will  submit  a  report  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  which  is  made  up  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
countries.  After  a  three-month  walUng  peri- 
od, they  win  seek  a  solution. 

For  International  law  and  the  developing 
international    protection   of    human    rights 
this  case  is  an  important  test.  Here  the  con- 
cepts  of   national   sovereignty    and    human 
rights  clash.  Before  leaving  Greece.  Marke- 
takls  and   Melitis   had   been   told   that   for- 
eigners were  attacking  Greece  and  that  they 
would  go  to  the  Greek  consulate  In  Stras- 
bourg   to    give    testimony.    True,    they    had 
been  beaten  some  themselves,  but  that  was 
between  Greeks  and  abroad  they  would  be 
patriots.    The    exciting    aspect    of    this    case 
from   the  standpoint  of   human   rights   law 
(as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vic- 
tims)   is   that   it   is  a  Norwegian's   business 
when  a  fellow  European's  human  rights  are 
violated.  The  question  remains  whether  the 
rather  fragile  international  mechanism  can 
bear  the  strain  of  this  case,  the  most  Im- 
portant it  has  ever  faced.  The  Greek  inves- 
tigation will  make  or  break  the  commission. 
If  it  Is  unable  to  protect  such  basic  human 
rights  as  the  right  to  be  free  from  torture 
it  win  be  exposed  as  an  institution  able  to 
handle  only  procedural  issues  which  provide 
articles  in  learned  legal  periodicals.  The  case 
Is  dynamite  for  its  political  implications— 
not  only  in  Greece,  where  heads  are  siu-e  to 
roll  as  a  result  of  last  month's  fiasco  but 
also  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Even  though  this  is  supposedly  a  Euro- 
pean matter,  the  proceedings  were  held  un- 
der the  long  shadow  of  the  United  States 
American  diplomats  at  such  institutions  as 
the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Common  Market 
and  NATO  have  put  considerable  pressure  on 
the  Europeans  to  ease  up  on  the  Colonels 
The  United  States  argues  that  "communi- 
cations must  be  kept  open''  with  the  Papa- 
dopoulos  regime.  If  the  allies  were  to  push 
too  hard,  dangerous  hard-liners  might  take 
over.  But  given  the  situation  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, stablUty  not  democracy  has  top 
priority.  Observers  at  the  Council  of  Europe 
believing  that  NATO  calls  the  tune,  are  pes- 
simistic that  the  Council  of  Ministers  would 
act  even  on  a  finding  of  genocide  by  the 
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'  A  Reuters  story  of  December  18  reported 
that  Mr.  Marketakls  was  In  London,  accom- 
panied by  Greek  Government  officials,  en 
route  from  Stockholm  to  Athens.  His  official 


■Interpreter"  said  that  Marketakls  retracted 
allegations  of  torture,  alleged  that  he  had 
been  kidnapped  by  "Communists  In  Stras- 
bourg," and  had  been  forced  to  say  what  he 
did  under  the  threat  of  "twenty  revolvers." 
The  Greek  Embassy  in  Stockholm  also  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  held  earlier  In 
Norway  by  ""twenty  anarchists"  (a  number 
apparently  favored  by  Junta  spokesmen).  Be- 
fore turning  him  over  to  his  countrymen,  the 
Swedish  police  questioned  Mr.  Marketakls, 
who  however,  maintained  that  he  was  re- 
turning home  of  his  own  volition. 


commission  If  It  opposed  what  the  United 
States  conceived  Its  NATO  Interests  to  be. 
But  pressure  is  building  up  on  the  Colonels 
and  the  Americans.  After  the  drama  of 
Strasbourg,  the  one  newspaper  In  Norway 
which  has  been  sympathetic  to  the  Colonels, 
the  conservative  Morgenblatt,  wrote: 
"NATO  must  choose — Greece  or  Norway." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  articles 
offer  clear  evidence  that  the  military  re- 
gime continues  to  deny  Greek  citizens 
their  right  to  human  dignity  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  1967,  shortly 
after  the  military  regime  had  come  to 
power  in  Greece,  I  said  in  a  speech  to  this 
body  that  I  deplored  the  illegal  military 
seizure  and  that  I  deplored,  moreover, 
the  lack  of  any  kind  of  strong,  public 
reaction  or  expression  of  disapproval 
from  the  United  States.  I  pointed  out 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  come  to  hold  a 
rather  benign  attitude  toward  military 
coups  and  forced  right-wing  political 
settlements,  while  at  the  same  time  reg- 
istering great  alarm  over  similar  as- 
saults from  the  left  wing;  I  pointed  out 
that  we  have  given  at  least  tacit  approval 
to  seven  regimes  resulting  from  right- 
wing  coups  since  1960,  while  supporting 
only  one  left-wing  coup  during  that  same 
period.  And  I  expressed  the  view  that, 
even  if  elections  in  Greece  led  to  a  left- 
wing  government  that  necessitated 
Greece's  withdrawal  from  NATO,  we 
would  be  better  off  dealing  with  a  neutral 
government  that  represented  popular 
choice  than  we  would  be  with  an  allied 
government  that  had  no  support  from 
its  people.  I  hold  to  that  view  now  more 
strongly  than  ever,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  it  deep  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  inescapable  conclusion  can 
only  be  that  the  revitalization  of  democ- 
racy in  Greece  is  as  much  in  our  own 
interest  as  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Greece.  We  should,  therefore, 
do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  its 
prompt  evolution. 


POLICY  PAPER  ON  EAST- WEST 
TRADE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  February 
1966,  a  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
East -West  Trade  was  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  New  York  Re- 
gional Export  Expansion  Council.  The 
memljers  of  the  committee  are  promi- 
nent business  executives. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  policy 
paper  on  East-West  trade  which  contains 
a  number  of  recommendations  for  ex- 
panding peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  paper  notes  that  present  U.S.  re- 
strictive trade  policies  have  forfeited  our 
expxjrt  sales  to  the  advantage  of  Western 
Europjean  and  Japanese  firms.  The  paper 
also  notes  that  these  restrictive  policies 
have  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  U.S. 
Government  and  U.S.  business  to  re- 
spond to  the  general  movement  in  East- 
ern Europe  toward  nationalism,  economic 
decentralization,  and  the  establishment 
of  closer  ties  with  the  Western  World. 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  policy  paper  are  sound  and  are  in  the 


national  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  report  be 
placed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  East-West  Trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Policy    Paper  on   East-West   Trade 
(Prepared  by  Committee  for  the  Promotion 

of   East-West   Trade.   New   York   Regional 

Export  Expansion  Council) 

During  the  early  1950's.  United  States 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  com- 
munist countries  almost  disappeared.  With 
the  emergence  of  the  Geneva  spirit  fostered 
by  President  Elsenhower.  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  began  to  Improve  and  trade 
followed. 

In  July,  1955,  President  Elsenhower  at  the 
Heads  of  Government  Meeting  at  Geneva 
urged  the  creation  of  "conditions  which  will 
encourage  nations  to  Increase  the  exchange 
of  peaceful  goods  throughout  the  world." 
Later,  at  the  Pour  Power  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  In  October.  1955,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  committed  the  United  States 
to  '"progressively  simplifying  certain  of  our 
operating  procedures  concerning  exports  to 
the  Soviet-bloc  countries  so  that  the  path- 
way to  commercial  enterprise  might  become 
smoother." 

When  Premier  Khrushchev  took  the  Initi- 
ative in  proposing  a  considerable  increase  In 
U.S.  Soviet  trade  in  1958.  President  Eisen- 
hower made  it  clear  In  a  letter  to  him  that 
the  U.S.  favored  expansion  of  peaceful  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  pointing  out  that  ""It^ 
could  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  serve  to  ii  ' 
prove  our  relations  in  general,  especially' if 
it  were  accompanied  by  broad  contacts  be- 
tween our  peoples  .  .  ."  The  policies  inrti- 
ated  by  President  Eisenhower  to  Improve 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe  were  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

The  economic  and  political  changes  which 
have  taken  place  In  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
last  few  years  are  significant  and  far-reach- 
ing. The  general  movement  in  Eastern  Europe 
towards  nationalism,  economic  decentraliza- 
tion and  their  attempt  to  establish  closer 
ties  with  the  Western  World  should  be  en- 
couraged by  our  policies  and  actions.  How- 
ever, our  existing  policies,  particularly  on 
export  and  credit  restrictions,  have  made  it 
more  difficult  for  the  U.S.  Government,  U.S. 
business  and  the  public  to  respond  to  these 
changes  and  to  improve  relations. 

The  restrictive  policies  of  the  U.S.  towards 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  have  not  achieved 
the  intended  objective  of  preventing  goods 
from  going  to  the  East  European  communist 
countries.  The  main  result  has  been  the  for- 
feiture of  U.S.  export  sales  to  our  West  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  competitors  and  the  for- 
feiture of  political  and  economic  leverage  in 
an  area  of  the  world  where  normalization  of 
relations  would  be  a  true  benefit  to  mankind. 

Trade  between  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
non-communist  world  in  1967  was  S15  bil- 
lion. Western  Europe  and  Japan  claimed  $9.4 
billion  of  this  trade.  The  U.S.  share  of  this 
trade  was  only  $372.5  million,  or  2.5"^  .  This 
miniscule  figure  Is  even  more  striking  when 
compared  to  our  world  trade  which  in  1957 
was  $57  billion,  making  our  trade  with  East- 
ern Europe  an  insignificant  0.15';:^  of  our 
world  trade.' 

The  small  share  of  U.S.  trade  to  Eastern 
Europe  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  our 


one-sided,  self-imposed  limitations.  Mr.  Har- 
old Llnder.  former  president  of  the  ExpKjrt- 
Import  Bank.  Mr.  Robert  Roosa.  partner  of 
Brown  Brothers  Harriman  and  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  number  of 
other  leaders  of  American  Industry  and  fi- 
nance have  stated  that  If  these  barriers  were 
removed,  we  could  expect  at  least  to  double 
or  triple  our  trade  with  Eastern  Europe.* 

A  substantial  number  of  American  com- 
mercial and  industrial  firms  would  like  to 
participate  In  the  East  European  market 
which  is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  15-17'i 
per  year.  Because  of  advanced  technology, 
and  in  many  cases  because  of  pricing  and 
servicing,  the  East  European  Trading  Orga- 
nizations have  often  affirmed  their  preference 
for  American  products  and  plants.  Some 
American  firms  are  working  in  the  market, 
but  most  hesitate  partially  because  of  the 
psychological  barrier  and  partially  because 
of  U.S.  Government  restrictions. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  in- 
creasing official  and  unofficial  overtures  from 
the  East  European  governments  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  U.S.  We  believe  that  the 
New  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  explore  these  overtures 
with  the  objective  of  Improving  overall  rela- 
tions, increasing  contacts  between  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and,  in  general,  lessening  East-West  ten- 
sions. Towards  this  end.  this  Committee  sub- 
mits the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  New  Administration  should  make  an 
early  policy  statement  setting  forth  Its  posi- 
tion on  East-West  relations  and  indicating  Its 
support  for  all  efforts  to  Improve  relations, 
including  the  expansion  of  trade  in  nonmlll- 
Itary    goods.    This    policy    statement    should 

'point  out  that  such  trade  is  in  the  national 
interest.  Such  a  policy  statement  will  open 
up  channels  of  communication  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  also  help  to  clear  the  air  and 
remove  the  stigma  attached  to  East-West 
trade  In  the  American  business  community 
and  In  the  public. 

2.  The  President  should  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress  to  grant,  at  his  discretion.  Most 
Favored  Nation  treatment  to  any  or  all  of  the 
communist  countries.  Existing  tariff  barriers 
prevent  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  from 
exporting  many  of  their  products  to  the  U.S. 
market  which,  in  effect,  also  prevents  them 
from  earning  dollars  for  U.S.  purchases.  The 
lack  of  Most  Favored  Nation  status  is  also 
looked  upon  by  the  East  European  countries 
as  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  treat  them  as 
"second-class  citizens  of  the  world."  We 
should  note  that  our  allies  in  Europe  and 
Asia  do  not  raise  these  arbitrary  barriers  to 
their  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 

In  exchange  for  granting  Most  Favored 
Nation  status,  the  Administration  can  nego- 
tiate for  reciprocal  trade  concessions  on  an 
Individual  basis  regarding  such  matters  as 
settlement  of  lend-lease  loans,  property 
claims  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  treatment  of 
U.S.  exports.   - 

3.  The  Export-Import  Bank  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  make  guarantees 
available  to  U.S.  exporters  for  normal,  me- 
dium and  long-term  credit  to  the  East  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  governments  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  not  engage  In 
substantial  trade  with  the  U.S.  unless  we 
offer  credit  terms  which  are  competitive  with 
those  they  are  receiving  from  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  The  granting  of  credit  Is  a  recog- 
nized and  established  means  of  doing  Inter- 
national business.  Our  Government  should 


>  Source:  International  Trade  Analysis  Di- 
vision. Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


-East  European  trade  referred  to  In  this 
paper  is  defined  as  trade  between  the  non- 
communist  world  and  the  U.S.S.R..  Poland. 
Chechoslovakia.  Roumania.  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia and  East  Germany. 
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recognize  It  u  siicta  and.  accordingly,  au- 
thorlz«  the  Export- Import  Bank  to  provide 
guarantees  permitting  U.S.  corporation*  to 
obtain  commercial  financing  for  Eaatem 
Europe. 

4.  The  Presldenlj  should  recommend  to  the 
Congrees  that  the  Export  Control  Act  be 
amended  to  encourage  trade  rather  than  to 
restrict  It.  Specifically,  the  Export  Control 
Act  should  be  modified: 

a.  so  that  It  resilcts  exports  only  of  goods 
which  have  "direct  military  applicability." 
The  present  langi^ge  of  the  Act  restricting 
exports  which  maf  have  "potenUal  military 
and  economic  significance"  Is  too  broad  and 
the  emphasis  Is  u^on  the  prevention  rather 
than  the  encouragement  of  trade.  The  Office 
of  Export  Control  has  frequently  used  this 
wording  to  prohibit  the  export  of  such  Items 
as  wigs  and  artlflclal  beards,  the  military 
significance  of  which  Is  somewhat  difficult 
to  comprehend.       I 

b.  so  that  many  Items  on  the  restricted  list 
are  removed  to  make  It  conform  essentially 
to  the  COCOM  llit  being  applied  by  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Many  of  the  present  U.S.  restricted  categories 
of  items  have  no  strategic  or  military  Im- 
pertana*-and  the  1st  only  penalizes  Amer- 
ican business  since  these  Items  are  avail- 
able from  our  alllei .  Adjusting  the  American 
restricted  list  of  cf  tegorles  to  conform  with 
the  COCOM  list  W3uld  have  the  Immediate 
effect  of  permitting  U.S.  firms  to  export  Items 
now  being  export*  d  from  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  It  wojld  have  the  additional 
benefit  of  avoiding  the  Issue  of  extra  ter- 
ritoriality which  his  been  a  serious  irritant 
to  foreign  governAients  who  regard  it  as 
Interference  with  (heir  sovereign  rights. 

c.  so  that  no  financial  or  credit  restric- 
tion is  placed  upon  export  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  are  authorized  under  the  Act. 
This  would  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  grant  guarantees  for  financing  of  Items 
authorized  by  the  Act. 

d.  so  that  special  carrier  and  port  re- 
strictions are  remcved.  thereby  permitting 
Increased  shipment^  of  U.S.  grain  and  other 
commodities  to  Ea^ern  E^urope.  For  making 
such  concessions,  t]ie  U.S.  should  seek  simi- 
lar concessions  from  the  East  European  gov- 
ernments. 

e.  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  ex- 
porter to  apply  for  a  special  license  unless 
It  is  likely  that  aq  Item  may  be  used  for 
military  purposes. 

5.  The  President  should  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  establish  a  new  di- 
vision of  trade  expansion  under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Domestic  and  International 
Business  to  permit  trading  in  peaceful  goods 
with  communist  countries.  This  division 
would  have  the  task  of  encouraging  U.S. 
companies  to  export  their  products  to  East- 
ern Europe  and  to  establish  joint  ventures 
in  the  East  Europeat  countries. 

6.  The  President  iihould  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  t<  establish  industry  wide 
committees,  compriied  of  representatives  of 
a  cross  section  of  Ar  lerican  business  for  reg- 
ular consultations  concerning  policy  and 
administration  of  eiiport  controls  and  ways 
of  expanding  East- West  trade. 

We  believe  the  above  recommendations  on 
In  the  national  interest 
by  the  New  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congreia,  would  have  a  positive 
effect  on  trade  wltl;  these  countries  and  a 
on  U.S.  relations  with 
Df  the  world.  This  com- 
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East-West  Trade)  at  Its  meeting  held  In  New 
York  on  January  8. 1960. 


long-range    Impact 
this  Important  area 


the  decisions  taken 


adjourned   until  Tuesday,  February  4, 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


N«w    York    Rkoionai.    Export     Expansion 
Council,    CoMMmxe    for    Promotion    of 
East- West  Trade:    Members 
Chairman:   Tino  Perutz.  Managing  Direc- 
tor, OMNI  Division,  C.  Tennant,  Sons  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  100  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Vice  Chairman:  William  E.  Knox,  Presi- 
dent, William  E.  Knox  Associates,  Inc.,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

Executive  Secretary,  New  York  REEC: 
Arthur  C.  Rutzen,  Director,  New  York  Field 
Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  36  Fed- 
eral Plaza,  New  York,  New  York. 

Theodore  C.  Barreaux,  Program  Director, 
American  Management  Association,  135  West 
50th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

George  H.  Bookbinder,  President,  Rand  De- 
velopment Corporation,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

William  Bynum,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Carrier  Corporation,  Carrier  Parkway,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 

Dudley  T.  Colton.  Vice  President  &  General 
Banager,  Johns-Manvllle  International  Corp., 
22  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Joseph  P.  Condon,  Vice  President,  Parsons 
&  Whittemore,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York. 

G.  M.  Garbarlno,  Director  of  Foreign  Op- 
erations, Westlnghouse  Electric  International 
Co.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York, 
Colllngwood  J.  Harris,  Executive  Director, 
Institute  of  Airline  Marketing,  109  East  36th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Richard  F.  Kelly,  President,  Richard  P. 
Kelly  Company,  117  Ldberty  Street.  New 
York,  New  York. 

William  S.  Klngson,  President,  Durham- 
Himtlngdon  Ltd.,  866  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  New  York. 

George  R.  Moore,  Manager.  Cargo  Sales 
Service,  Pan-American  World  Airways,  Pan- 
American  Building,  New  York.  New  York. 
Clifford  B.  O'Hara.  Director  of  Port  Com- 
merce. The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  111 
Eighth  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York. 

Maurice  Sonnenberg.  Investment  Consult- 
ant. 580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York. 
John  O.  Teeter.  Vice  President.  Pfizer  In- 
ternational. Inc..  235  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York.  New  York. 

George  C.  Wells.  Vice  President,  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  New  York. 

WUliam  H.  Winfleld.  Consultant,  21  Owen- 
oke  Way,  Riverside,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


mlttee  wishes  to  sti.te  that  It  will  support 


by  the  Administration 


and  Congress  and  employ  its  efforts  to  fur 
ther  these  policies  und   actions. 

This  paper  and  lt«  recommendations  were 
unanimously  approved  by  members  of  the 
New  York  Commltt>e  on  East- West  Trade 
(Regional   Commltte  i  for  the  Promotion  of 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  4,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate  today,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
tliat  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  January  31, 1969: 

Post  Office  Department 

Elmer  T.  Klassen,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

James  W.  Hargrove,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Kenneth  A.  Housman,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

David  A.  Nelson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  general 
counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

U.S.  ARMS  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Richard  A.  Dler.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Theodore  L.  Richling. 
resigned. 

Allen  L.  Donlelson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  j-ears  vice  James  P.  Rlelly, 
resigned. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Albert  W.  Shorer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  new  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Togo,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
tradordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea,  to  which  offices  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Navy 

John  W.  Warner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Frank  Sanders,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  31,  1969: 

Department  or  Commerce 

Rocco  C.  SlclUano.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

Capt.  Joseph  J.  McClelland. 

Capt.  Helmer  S.  Pearson. 

Capt.  Chester  A.  Richmond,  Jr. 

Department  of  Justice 

Richard  G.  Klelndlenst,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Jerrls  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Richard  W.  McLaren,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

William  H.  Rehnqulst,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Johnnie  M.  Walters,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Will  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 
Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ELECTION  REFORM 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  31,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1969,  I  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  provide  for  the  allocation  of 
electoral  votes  by  congressional  district. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Harris- 
burg  Patriot  of  January  24,  1969,  further 
exemplifies  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Election  Reform:   Scott's  Proposal  Makes 
Sense 

The  bolting  last  month  by  Dr.  Lloyd  W. 
Bailey,  the  North  Carolina  maverick  who 
voted  for  George  C.  Wallace  in  the  Electoral 
College  even  though  the  Republicans  carried 
his  state,  reinforced  the  popular  notion  that 
the  nation's  18th-century  election  system 
requires  some  careful  tinkering  to  accom- 
modate It  to  20th-century  demands. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  entire 
system  should  be  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap. 
What  Is  needed  Is  cautious  reform,  not  revo- 
lution. 

The  "district  plan" — proposed  In  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  by  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
yesterday  as  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
opened  hearings  on  election  reform — would 
seem  to  fill  the  bill.  It  promises  to  preserve 
the  best  In  the  Electoral  College  system  while 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  a  direct  popular  vote. 

Under  the  Scott  approach,  which  would 
continue  the  Electoral  College  In  the  federal 
tradition,  each  state  would  continue  to  have 
a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  Its  rep- 
resentation In  Congress.  A  candidate  would 
win  one  vote  for  every  congressional  district 
he  carried,  plus  two  for  every  state  he  carried. 
Each  vote  would  tally  in  the  national  count. 

The  plan  would  thereby  help  to  underwrite 
the  two-party  system  by  encouraging  politi- 
cal efforts  in  all  districts  and  states,  es- 
pecially perhaps  in  those  tireas  where  minor- 
ity parties  now  tend  to  have  a  defeatist  atti- 
tude. Republicans  In  Mississippi  are  a  case 
In  point;  It  is  conceivable  they  could  muster 
enough  popular  votes  in  some  districts  to 
earn  an  Electoral  College  vote  under  the  Scott 
proposal. 

Thus  the  plan  would  also  overcome  the 
unfairness  of  the  present  scheme  of  win- 
ner-take-all. And  since  It  would  block  dele- 
gates to  the  Electoral  College  from  defecting 
as  Bailey  did.  it  would  assure  the  "little  man" 
of  a  more  direct  voice. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  proposal  Is  that 
If  no  candidate  were  to  receive  a  clear  ma- 
jority, the  House  and  Senate  In  Joint  session 
would  choose  a  President  from  the  top  three 
tickets. 

But  even  so,  unlike  a  direct  popular  vote. 
It  would  safeguard  the  fimdamental  Ameri- 
can concept  of  a  federal  republic  whereby  the 
people  are  "citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  state  wherein  they  reside." 

This  concept  Is  too  Intimately  associated 
with  the  American  idea  of  states'  rights  and 
citizens'  rights  to  be  abandoned  In  a  stam- 
pede brought  on  by  the  Bailey  defection  or 
the  recent  fear  that  Congress  might  have  had 
to  break  a  presidential  vote  deadlock  because 
of  Wallace's  candidacy. 


MOTTO   OF  "FATS"   EVERETT  WAS 
WORK 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Bill  King,  staff  writer  for  the  Daily 
Messenger.  Union  City,  Tenn.,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  memorable  tribute  to  our  late 
colleague,  Congressman  "Pats"  Everett. 
As  you  all  know,  "Fats"  served  on  my 
Committee  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  he 
was  a  real  worker.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
the  press  has  recognized  this  great  at- 
tribute of  "Fats." 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
His  Motto  Was  "Work" 
(By  Bill  King) 

There  were  many  thousands  of  friends  he 
called  by  name — there  were  countless  other 
thousands  who  called  him  "Pats"  and  who 
considered  him  their  friend. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  best  way  to  remember 
that  unusual  and  gifted  man  whose  love 
for  people  turned  him  Into  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  dedicated  civil  servants  that  Ten- 
nessee— and  perhaps  the  country — has  ever 
known. 

Robert  Ashton  "Pats"  Everett  was  a  man 
of  simple  yet  great  heritage.  He  sprang  from 
the  fertile  soli  of  Obion  County,  a  soil  he 
carried  proudly  on  his  massive  shoes  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

His  booming  and  Infectious  laugh,  the 
voice  that  could  be  heard  for  blocks  and  his 
native  and  homey  wit  enhanced  the  "country 
boy"  role  he  enjoyed  and  never  sought  to 
abandon. 

But  beneath  the  sometimes  brash  exterior 
was  an  astute  and  canny  politician.  A 
man  who  got  things  done,  red  tape  was  no 
match  for  the  scissors  he  wielded  when  he 
sought  the  core  and  the  cure  of  a  problem. 

The  secret  of  his  success  was  simple  and 
direct — Just  like  the  man. 

"Let's  Just  go  to  the  head  of  the  stream." 
he  was  fond  of  sajrlng  when  confronted  by  a 
problem  Involving  one  of  his  constituents. 
This  meant  going  directly  to  the  man.  no 
matter  who  he  was.  who  would  most  likely 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem.  And  he  knew 
p>ersonally  hundreds  of  such  persons. 

Those  who  worked  with  him  soon  learned 
he  was  no  prey  for  the  "city  slickers"  despite 
his  country  boy  exterior. 

Mr.  Everett.  If  he  was  anything,  was  a 
realist,  an  earthy  but  lovable  man  who  saw 
things  like  they  were.  It  was  this  quality  that 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  during 
his  relatively  short  life. 

He  grew  up  In  a  county  which  suffered 
annually  from  the  ravages  of  fioods  and  he. 
like  other  Obion  Countlans.  heard  the  oft- 
repeated  promises  that  something  would  be 
done.  But  it  wasn't  until  he  reached  the  halls 
of  Congress  that  the  red  tape  surrounding 
the  flood  control  work  was  snipped  away  and 
the  project  undertaken. 

Because  of  his  membership  on  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  he  was  able  to 
make  sure  his  people  In  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  were  not  left  out  when  It 
came  to  projects  for  their  benefit. 

In  addition  to  his  flood  control  projects 
and  the  vital  role  he  played  In  making  the 
Reelfoot-Indlan  Creek  Watershed  District 
project  a  reality.  Mr.  Everett  helped  Indus- 
tries In  his  district  obtain  federal  contracts, 
used  his  Influence  to  help  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin  to  become  a  four-year 


Institution,  aided  farmers  In  obtaining  per- 
mission for  them  to  hay  and  graze  restricted 
land  during  periods  of  drought,  and  ob- 
tained federal  appropriations  lor  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  libraries  throughout  the 
district. 

Because  he  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  federal  government  to  transfer  owner- 
ship of  the  airport  to  Obion  County.  Its 
name — Everett-Stewart  Airport — has  become 
a  monument  to  his  labors  And  in  Dyer 
County,  a  lake  created  by  a  drainage  project 
he  promoted  Is  called  Everett  Lake. 

These  will  help  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Congressman  Everett  but  the  individual 
things  he  did  for  individual  persons  make 
It  certain  he  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long 
as  these  people  live. 

He  was  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  anyone 
and  It  didn't  matter  If  his  visitor  was  dressed 
In  overalls  or  a  business  suit.  A  letter  to 
him  often  was  answered  in  less  than  a  week. 
It  was  a  rare  occurrence  when  he  couldn't 
be  reached  by  telephone. 

"I  will  always  be  as  near  to  you  as  your 
telephone  or  mailbox. "  he  said  thousands  of 
times  while  addressing  civic  or  service  clubs 
and  other  special  groups  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. And  he  meant  every  word. 

Asked  by  a  reporter  a  few  years  ago  how 
he  managed  to  handle  so  many  different 
problems  for  so  many  different  people,  he 
laughed  and  said:  "If  a  man  don't  want  to 
work,   he   hadn't   ought   to   hire   out." 

Working  for  his  people  was  his  philosophy 
m  life.  Truly,  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 


THE   MILITANT  VISION 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  31.  1969 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Francis  Merchant,  of  Demorest,  Ga..  has 
forwarded  to  me  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Larkee  entitled  "The  Militant  Vision." 

Although  written  in  satire,  many  of  the 
very  good  points  made  by  Mr.  Larkee  are 
more  truth  than  fiction.  There  is  no  need 
to  comment  further  on  this  article,  which 
speaks  eloquently  by  itself. 

I  wish  to  bring  the  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Militant  Vision 
(By  M.  A.  Larkee) 

The  militant  spirit  abroad  In  the  land  la 
transforming  society  under  our  very  eyes.  The 
full  implications  are  as  yet  not  clear,  but 
already  It  has  done  much.  Our  educational 
system  Is  in  turmoil,  and  our  cities  are  torn 
by  dissension  and  demonstrations.  All  this 
Is  but  a  foretaste,  however,  of  what  Is  to 
come.  The  drift  of  the  times  will  produce 
even  more  radical  changes  than  any  we  have 
seen — and  it  behooves  us  to  be  prepared  for 
coming  upheavals. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  radi- 
calism Is  that  all  rules,  laws,  and  regulations 
are  man-made,  and  hence,  ought  to  be  chal- 
lenged. Society  has  been  created  by  men.  and 
therefore  It  Is  right  and  proper  for  those  who 
find  Its  demands  oppressive  to  change  Its  very 
structure.  This  principle  may  be  called  the 
Inversion  of  values. 
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For  example,  we  Uave  long  held  that  stu- 
dents go  to  school  to  be  taught  by  teachers. 
Inyertlng  this  relationship,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  teachers  should  go  to  school 
to  be  taught  by  students.  The  consequences 
may,  of  course,  be  unorthodox,  but  tliat  Is 
surely  to  be  expected- 

Again,  the  police  have  traditionally  been 
considered  the  guardians  of  law  and  order. 
The  result  of  theli  endeavors  has  been  a 
static  society  In  wilch  human  beings  are 
restricted  and  Inhibited.  The  militant  rebels 
against  the  drabnes^  and  oppression  of  such 
a  society.  He  prefer^  a  more  creative  atmos- 
phere of  disorder,  riet,  and  excitement.  Nat- 
urally, he  resents  tile  fact  that  policemen 
wish  to  impKsse  laws  {upon  him  that  prescribe 
forms  of  behavior  unicongenlal  to  him.  Hence, 
he  would  like  to  be  free  of  the  law's  heavy 
and  restrictive  hani.  All  action,  he  holds, 
should  be  the  result  of  free  choice,  not  of 
coercive  prescrlptlonk.  If  the  mlUtants  have 
their  way.  the  poUcej  of  the  future,  far  from 
enforcing  repressive  I  laws,  will  become  the 
promoters  of  disorder-  and  encourage  the 
average  citizen  to  e:^ress  his  pent-up  emo- 
tions and  dislikes.  In  this  way  a  freer,  richer 
society,  unflawed  by  present  stereotyped  and 
repfesserf  Urges,  will  :ome  Into  being. 

Ifi  the  past,  those  who  govern  made  laws, 
and  those  who  are  jovemed  obeyed  them. 
ThU  simple  relations  ilp  has  been  Impugned. 
Why  shouldn't  thosd  ^ho  are  governed — a 
majority,  to  be  sur«— make  the  laws,  and 
those  selected  to  gove-n  merely  enforce  them? 
Were  this  principle  ;enerally  accepted,  the 
Supreme  Court  mlgl  t  have  no  function  to 
fulflli.  The  people  would  Interpret  the  law. 
not  nine  elderly  gentlemen  who  have  little 
sympathy  for  the  Innovative  tendencies  of 
youth. 

The  militants  have  taken  seriously  the  be- 
lief that  all  men  ars  created  equal.  Prom 
this  basic  assumption  it  follows  logically  that 
no  one  Is  Inferior  an<  no  one  U  superior.  In 
other  generations  this  conclusion  was  not 
drawn.  Today.  howev(  r.  the  mlUtants  teU  us 
that  the  assumed  sup  erlorlty  of  any  particu- 
lar group  Is  a  myth.  The  Ignorant  need  no 
longer  bend  the  kn<e  to  those  who  have 
knowledge,  and  the  dishonest  no  longer  feel 
guilty  before  those  wlo  obey  moral  prescrip- 
tions. The  worst  crlriinal  In  prison  Is  the 
equal  of  the  president  of  the  country,  and 
were  the  mores  different  their  roles  might  be 
reversed.  Criminals.  1  elons.  homicides,  and 
sadists  will  take  new  heart  from  this  modern 
view  of  the  world  and  will  understand  that 
there  is  a  respectable  place  for  them  in  our 
society  They  are  no  Icnger  the  alienated  and 
excluded.  Pornograj:  hers— formerly  con- 
demned as  moral  per' arts— are  now  coming 
into  their  own.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  is 
acknowledging  their  right  to  thrive  and  grow 
rich. 

The  new  militants  are  altering  our  atti- 
tudes to  words  that  have  become  stereotyped. 
For  example,  violena  has  been  a  middle- 
class,  bourgeois  expreiision  with  unpleasant 
connotations.  Recently  the  significance  of 
this  term  has  been  n  ore  carefully  studied 
The  newly  liberated  ir  dividual  asks  himself 
Whafs  so  wrong  abou  ;  violence?  Wasn't  the 
American  RevoluUon  an  example  of  direct 
action'  Does  not  the  government  rule  by 
force?  Are  not  labor  ualons  effective  only  to 
the  degree  that  they  ;an  Impose  their  will 
on  employers?  Nature  herself  expresses  vlo- 
lence  in  tornadoes  and  thunderstorms.  Why, 
then,  should  we  have  s  jch  an  abhorrence  for 
the  coercive  method?  Violence  has  created 
our  society,  violence  su  stains  It.  and  violence 
produces  new  values  ;or  the  future.  Those 
who  destroy  our  cities  ind  engage  in  unlaw- 
ful action  are.  by  this  reasoning,  our  bene- 
factors, that  is.  the  foigers  of  new  attitudes 
and  a  new  vision  of  life. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


There  are  some  persons,  it  is  true,  who 
may  feel  that  the  destruction  of  our  society 
and  the  harm  done  to  a  few  Individuals  are 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  developing  a 
truly  free  and  truly  Inclusive  society.  To 
such  persons,  who  haven't  caught  up  with 
the  twentieth  century,  the  militants  reply 
that  every  great  revolution  required  sacrifices. 
How  can  we  expect  to  bring  the  new  order 
into  being  if  we  are  timorous  and  anxious? 
In  a  time  of  ferment,  we  must  expect  a  few 
contretemps  every  now  and  then. 

Even  ministers  are  beginning  to  see  the 
light.  Not  so  long  ago  they  were  talking 
about  man's  relation  to  God  and  the  need 
to  cleanse  the  soul  from  sin.  Now,  however. 
they  declare  that  true  Christianity  Involves 
partlcipaUon  In  social  and  political  violence. 
In  the  disruption  of  society,  in  direct  action 
to  produce  creative  anarchy.  It  is  most  re- 
freshing that  these  men  of  the  cloth  have 
been  so  quickly  converted  to  a  view  that 
their  predecessors  considered  wholly  un- 
christian. Of  course,  the  change  Is  not  so 
remarkable  when  they  explain  that  they 
have  simply  shifted  their  emphasis  from 
the  sinning  individual  to  the  sinning  so- 
ciety. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  only  per- 
sons with  good  minds  and  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge should  attend  college.  This  theory  was 
upheld  by  tmstees  and  administrators,  but 
it  is  now  considered  old-fashioned  and  obso- 
lete. Colleges  are  not  for  the  special  few,  but 
for  the  sociable  many.  A  diploma  should  be 
regarded  as  a  status  symbol,  not  a  mark  of 
Intellectual  achievement.  Admission  require- 
ments are  wholly  irrelevant.  The  issue  should 
not  be  whether  colleges  are  willing  to  accept 
prospective  students,  but  whether  those  who 
apply  for  admission  are  willing  to  endure 
what  the  college  offers. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  subjects  taught  at 
college  have  little  life  value  and  ought  to 
be  stricken  from  the  curriculum.  Higher  edu- 
cation should  teach  students  about  life,  not 
about  such  abstract  subjects  as  mathematics, 
grammar,  anthropology,  history,  and  lan- 
gU£ige  Teachers  should  be  chosen  by  students 
and  the  chief  criterion  should  be  the  Instruc- 
tor's willingness  to  re-shape  society  along  the 
lines  that  the  pupils  recommend.  There  Is 
no  real  reason  why  the  teacher  should  have 
a  degree  or  why  he  should  have  been  ex- 
posed to  deadening  academic  discipline.  If 
criminals  and  pickpockets  know  more  about 
life,  why  should  they  not  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  share  their  knowledge  with  stu- 
dents? 

How  invigorating  It  is  to  live  In  a  time 
when  the  world  is  exchanging  old  lamps  for 
new.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  witness  the 
substitution  of  creative  violence  for  passive 
obedience,  the  inversion  of  values  at  our  uni- 
versities so  that  teachers  and  administra- 
tors are  becoming  pupils  of  those  they  for- 
merly taught,  and  the  development  of  new 
rights  that  make  it  possible  for  the  most 
case-hardened  criminal  to  live  at  ease  with 
his  conscience  in  a  society  that  honors  rather 
than  rejects  him.  It  Is  a  time  when  youth, 
with  its  idealistic  candor  and  refreshing  ig- 
norance, moves  Into  the  center  of  the  stage, 
brushing  aside  old  and  archaic  customs,  and 
blows  the  trumpet  of  a  new  day. 

What  the  future  will  bring,  no  one  knows. 
The  brave  hope  of  the  hour  is  that  anarchy 
and  disruption  will  succeed  where  order  and 
reason  have  failed,  and  that  those  who  are 
fundamentally  Ignorant  may  achieve  what 
the  wise  and  experienced  could  not. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  confusion  bordering 
on  chaos,  let  us  always  remember  that  the 
worse  the  social  strife  becomes,  the  closer  we 
are  to  the  brotherhood  of  uninhibited  free 
men.  Therein  lies  hope.  Let  no  one  count 
the  cost  when  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  ap- 
pears on  the  far  horizon. 
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WILLIAM  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALtFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  of  us  were  surprised  when 
President  Johnson  asked  W.  Averell  Har- 
rlman  to  represent  our  country  In  the 
delicate  peace  negotiations  to  be  under- 
taken in  Paris.  It  is  the  kind  of  critical 
assignment  he  has  been  asked  to  assume 
time  and  again  by  Presidents  of  the  last 
three  decades,  for  no  American  is  so 
highly  respected  by  heads  of  st&te  and 
the  diplomats  of  the  world  than  W. 
Averell  Harriman. 

That  trust  and  respect  which  he  enjoys 
throughout  the  world  is  only  a  limited 
reflection  of  our  own  pride  and  affection. 
It  Is  as  though  we  could  all  take  some 
credit  for  his  being  what  he  is — the  best 
public  servant  this  country  has  produced 
in  our  time.  Although  he  has  had  a  va- 
riety of  titles,  from  Governor  of  New 
York  to  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Europe,  the  title  has 
not  always  indicated  the  importance  of 
his  mission.  Indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that 
much  of  his  highest  service  to  his  coun- 
try was  done  without  benefit  of  title.  In 
the    dark    days    immediately    following 
Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  plain  Mr.  Harriman 
who  met  repeatedly  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  his  aides.  There  were  two 
men    with    whom    President    Roosevelt 
shared   an   extraordinary   rapport   and 
confidence  during   that  difficult  period 
and  one  of  them  was  Averell  Harriman. 
He  made  repeated  trips  for  the  Presi- 
dent, sometimes  in  response  to  a  terse 
cable    from   Winston   Churchill,    "Send 
Harriman." 

Averell  Harrlman's  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  its  foreign  relations  has  been  so 
outstanding  that  we  tend  to  forget  that 
he  entered  government  to  fight  depres- 
sion and  poverty  in  the  1930's,  leaving  a 
substantial  career  in  private  business. 
Never  wedded  to  old  dogma,  he  became 
a  Democrat  and  worked  in  various  ca- 
pacities for  New  Deal  programs  that  are 
now  part  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 
He  served  in  President  Truman's  Cabi- 
net as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  There- 
after his  gifts  for  international  diplo- 
macy were  always  in  competition  with 
his  keenness  for  national  and  local 
politics. 

After  the  Marshall  plan  days  and  the 
setting  up  of  NATO,  he  ran  and  was 
elected  Governor  of  New  York.  Although 
he  competed  for  the  highest  elective  of- 
fice in  our  country,  that  defeat  was 
quickly  shaken  off  and  he  made  himself 
available  for  any  job  where  he  vr&s 
needed.  In  his  own  words,  "I  started  as 
a  private  with  Roosevelt  and  worked  to 
the  top.  And  then  I  had  to  start  as  a 
private  all  over  again  with  Truman  and 
work  to  the  top.  This  is  what  I  intend  to 
do  again,"  and  this  is  what  he  did  do. 
Although  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  a  Governor  of  our  largest 
State,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
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job  he  was  offered  by  President  Keimedy 
that  some  thought  too  lowly,  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  But  he  soon  became 
indispensable  to  President  Kennedy  and 
was  named  Ambassador  at  Large  so  that 
he  could  go  where  needed — whether  It 
was  Geneva  to  head  the  negotiations  on 
a  cease-fire  in  Laos,  or  Moscow  to  get  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Although  Ave  Harriman  has  already 
lived  at  least  a  half-dozen  careers,  it  Is 
a  relief  to  all  of  us  that  he  will  be  here 
where  he  can  be  called,  as  he  has  been 
called  so  many  times  before  when  his 
country  needed  him.  He  has  our  highest 
gratitude  and  thanks. 


ROCKET  PLANE  PIONEER  PUSHING 
STOL  IDEA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  31,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing here  yesterday,  I  called  attention  to 
the  favorable  report  on  short  take-off 
and  landing  aircraft  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Eastern  Airlines  and  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas. The  report  to  which  I 
referred  was  made  by  A.  Scott  Crossfleld, 
a  vice  president  of  Eastern  Airlines,  in 
addressing  the  Aero  Club  of  Washing- 
ton at  a  Tuesday  luncheon  meeting. 

I  noted  with  gratification  that  the 
Washington  Post  report  on  Mr.  Cross - 
field's  discussion  of  the  STOL  trials 
quoted  the  Eastern  vice  president  for 
flight  research  and  development  as  hav- 
ing termed  those  trials  an  unqualified 
success. 

Last  night,  I  read  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  the  article  written  by  the 
Star's  aviation  editor,  Charles  Yar- 
brough,  and  I  noted  that  Charley  had 
emphasized  some  significant  points 
which  are  worthy  of  sp>ecial  attention  as 
we  study  this  vital  subject  of  aviation, 
airport/airways  development  to  over- 
come air  traffic  and  airport  congestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Yarbrough's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rocket  Plane  Pioneer  Pushing  STOL  Idea 
(By   Charles   Yarbrough) 

A  test  pUot-englneer  who  literally  rocketed 
to  speed  records,  has  proposed  a  tantalizing 
lower  and  slower  solution  to  airline  conges- 
tion in  what  he  terms  "that  combat  zone 
known  as  the  Northeast  corridor." 

A.  Scott  Crossfleld.  a  pioneer  of  the  spec- 
tacular X15  rocket  plane,  yesterday  told  an 
Aero  Club  audience  of  the  '(■ast  potential  of 
the  airline-type  STOL  (short-takeoff-and- 
landlng)  airplane  which  could  double  the 
capacity  of  National  Airport. 

Crossfleld.  now  division  vice  president  of 
flight  research  and  development  for  Eastern 
Airlines,  summarized  the  test  program  on  a 
STOL-iype  aircraft  which  the  airline  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  operated  out  of  National 
late  last  summer. 

The  aircraft,  a  modlfled  version  of  the 
French  Breguet.  also  piled  Eastern's  routes 
in  the  busy  Northeast  corridor  using  New 
York's  LaGuardla  and  Boston's  Logan  air- 
ports. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT    CITED 

He  acknowledged  the  "great  encourage- 
ment" the  program  received  from  the  Ped- 
eral  Aviation  Administration  and,  by  infer- 
ence, admitted  that  the  ultimate  STOL  air- 
craft which  would  truly  answer  the  conges- 
tion and  delay  problems  is  a  long  way  off. 

But  considering  the  time  envisioned  for 
complete  modernization  of  the  airways  and 
airports  system,  the  STOL  concept  he  so 
hopefully  described  from  the  test  experience 
might  arrive  first. 

Quick  "endorsement"  of  the  proposal  by 
the  Aero  Club  was  seen  In  presentation  of 
the  club  award  to  Eastern  President  Floyd 
D.  Hall. 

Crossfield,  In  lauding  the  capability  of  the 
STOL  operation,  pointed  out  that  it  "uses 
unused  concrete  on  the  airports  and  un- 
used space  In  the  air."  Its  rapid  cUmb-out 
and  quick  descent  reduces  noise  and  would 
eliminate  some  of  today's  noise-abatement 
turns,  which  he  described  as  the  "most  dan- 
gerous maneuver." 

Loaded  with  its  own  electronic  navigation 
gear,  the  STOL  needs  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion from  air  traflBc  control;  can  fly  on  and 
off  the  established  airways. 

MINIMUM     ATTENTION 

The  late  summer  tests  with  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Model  188  also  demonstrated, 
Crossfleld  said,  an  ability  to  "operate  with- 
out precision  approach  radar"  and  to  give 
air  traffic  controllers  confidence  that  the 
STOL  "can  do  what  we  promised  it  would 
do." 

The  ultimate  in  STOL  aircraft,  he  said, 
might  be  large  enough  for  200  passengers 
("the  bigger  the  better  for  Eastern,"  he 
grinned)  and  as  small  as  50  to  60  for  smaller 
airlines. 

The  United  States  aircraft  Industry  has 
no  such  plane,  but  Crossfleld  says  a  number 
of  proposals  have  been  received  since  the 
STOL  tests  started  last  year. 

American  Airlines  is  preparing  a  STOL  test 
program,  largely  In  the  Midwest,  using  a 
similar  McDonnell  Douglas  plane. 

Retired  Air  Force  MaJ.  Gen.  Clifton  von 
Kann.  vice  president  of  th**  Air  Transport 
Association,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Aero  Club  and  Edward  Llghtfoot,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Lockheed,  named  club  Vice  president 
at  the  Hotel  Washington  luncheon. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JESSE  P. 
WOLCOTT 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
third  of  my  19  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  it  was 
my  high  privilege  to  serve  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  late  Jesse  P.  Wol- 
cott.  As  ranking  minority  member,  then 
as  chairman,  and  again  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  he  enjoyed  the  love,  trust, 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  not  alone  in  committee 
but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Although  short  and  rotund  in  stature, 
the  "Little  General"  was  a  commanding 
leader.  His  warm  personality  eased  ten- 
sions in  acrimonious  floor  debate  and  his 
incisive  analysis  of  complex  problems 
pointed  the  way  for  the  House  to  achieve 
sound  legislative  accomplishments.  He 
was  a  master  of  the  art  of  constructive 
compromise. 

Jesse  Wolcott  was  a  foe  of  the  blight 
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of  bureaucracy.  He  was  a  vigorous 
champion  of  the  constructive  force  of  our 
private  enterprise  system.  He  had  the 
courage  to  insist  that  it  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  work.  He  believed  in  the 
abundant  life  for  our  citizens.  All  of  us 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  wisdom  and  work 
of  this  great  American. 

After  his  voluntary  retirement  at  the 
end  of  the  84th  Congress,  Jesse  Wolcott 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

In  this  hour  of  bereavement,  his  lovely 
wife,  Grace,  their  children  and  grand- 
children can  take  comfort  in  the  rich 
heritage  left  by  their  departed  loved  one. 
Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  all. 


'PATS "   EVERETT   GRIEVED   B\ 
MANY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  press  of  Union  City.  Tenn.,  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  people  of  that  State 
in  reporting  to  them  the  greatness  and 
character  of  our  late  colleague.  Fats  " 
Everett.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  carried  by 
the  Daily  Messenger  of  Union  City  in 
which  appear  the  comments  of  many  of 
"Fats"  closest  friends  made  about  this 
truly  wonderful  man: 

Nation  GarEVES  Over  Everett 

The  death  of  Rep.  Robert  A.  Everett  Sun- 
day has  drawn  many  expressions  of  sadness, 
ranging  from  the  poor  of  Obion  County  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

One  local  official  burst  Into  tears  while 
talking  to  a  Messenger  reporter  about  Mr. 
Everett. 

Obion  County  Judge  Dan  McKlnnls  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  Obion  Countlans 
when  he  said.  "Our  people  are  heartbroken, 
our  state  is  stunned  and  from  the  sidewalks 
of  the  nation  a  great  voice  has  been  hushed — 
our  voice." 

Similar  comments  were  heard  today  from 
State  Senator  Milton  Hamilton  Jr..  Mayor 
Charles  "Red"  Adams,  former  Mayor  James 
L.  Rippy  and  Circuit  Court  Judge  Phil  Harris. 

Judge  McKlnnls  went  on  to  say: 

"From  the  ranks  of  the  common  people, 
the  Eighth  District  has  suffered  its  greatest 
loss. 

"The  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  could 
'walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch' 
is  gone. 

"From  the  depths  of  our  sympathy  and  de- 
pression, we  pause  in  respect  and  tribute  to 
one  of  our  own. 

"Our  greatest  honor  to  him  would  be  to 
resolve  to  serve  every  man.  every  woman  and 
every  child  faithfully,  honestly,  and  diligent- 
ly as  he  has  done. 

"His  great  mind  could  open  the  gates  to 
the  lowly  as  well  as  the  nation's  great. 

"But  nature  has  ordained  that  we  must 
suffer  and  submit. 

"In  our  sadness,  let  us  carry  on  as  he  would 
have  us  to  do." 

Of  Mr.  Everett,  a  man  who  at  the  age  of 
23  was  elected  Obion  County  Circuit  Court 
Clerk,  the  youngest  man  in  the  nation  to 
hold  such  a  position.  Senator  Hamilton  had 
this  to  say : 

"Fats  was  truly  a  representative  of  the 
people.  He  knew  and  loved  people  from  all 
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wallu  of  life,  froHi  the  coon  hunter  to  the 
banker,  from  the  f  U'mer  to  the  businessman 
and  from  the  poori  to  the  very  wealthy. 

"Anyone  who  wtote  him  always  received 
an  answer.  He  hadi  an  approach  to  problems 
which  c^n  best  be  Illustrated  by  quoting  him. 
He  often  said.  'If  you  want  to  get  things 
done,  go  to  the  ^ead  of  the  stream.'  His 
heart  was  as  big  as  )ie  was  big. 

"In  his  years  In  congress  he  accomplished 
the  drainage  of  tHe  Obton  River,  a  project 
that  was  much  talked  about  but  very  little 
done  about  until  |he  came  along.  Through 
bis  efTorts  on  bot^  the  state  and  national 
levels,  the  Reelfoott-Indlan  Creek  Watershed 
was  formed  and  n^w  Is  becoming  reality. 

"The  greatest  tribute  I  could  pay  Fats  Is 
to  change  a  song  title  and  say  'Fats  Everett 
was  a  big.  big  man'. 

"Fats  will  be  mlksed  by  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District.  ]We  In  Obion  County  will 
miss  him  more  than  most  because  we  knew 
him  better  and  we]  loved  him  more.  May  he 
rest  In  peace  for  a  jab  well  done." 

A  close  friend  of  the  congressman,  Blayor 
Adams  said:  I 

"All  of  his  frlen<^  suffered  with  him  dur- 
ing his,  several  we4ks  of  Illness  but  I  don't 
think  the  Jhock  Sufiday  morning  could  have 
been  greater.  Peracnally.  I  didn't  have  a 
dearer  friend  and  lidon't  suppose  I  ever  will. 
He  couldn't  have  Ueen  closer  to  me  had  he 
been  my  own  brother. 

"He  was  the  mo  it  dedicated  man  I  ever 
met.  And  he  did  nore  personally  for  Indi- 
viduals In  Union  City,  Obion  County  and 
the  Eighth  District  than  any  other  man  has 
ever  done  or  probably  ever  will  do. 

"He  was  Importait  to  everybody.  He  was 
a  friend  to  everyboly.  As  sick  as  he  was.  he 
was  still  Interested  in  helping  people.  He  sat 
In  that  office  and  worked  when  we  knew  he 
had  no  business  working. 

"Grief  has  alwayt  been  difficult  for  me  to 
express.  At  a  time  like  this,  the  right  words 
Just  won't  come." 

Former  Mayor  Jimes  L.  Rlppy  recalled 
some  of  the  many  jrojects  upon  which  Rep 
Everett  had  lent  his  help. 

"The  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  Obion  County  and  Union 
City  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  dynamic 
congressman. 

"Despite  his  size.  '.  knew  few  such  untiring 
workers  as  "Fats'  Eirerett.  He  was  ready  at 
any  hour  of  the  daj  or  night  to  help  anyone 
who  called  on  him  for  assistance. 

"As  former  mayor  of  Union  City.  I  am 
thankful  for  his  a^lstance  to  our  city  In 
securing  federal  aid  for  expansion  of  our 
water  and  sewer  sysl  ems  and  on  a  nvmiber  of 
other  programs. 

"The  Houser  Creel:,  Grove  Creek,  and  Reel- 
foot-Indlan  Creek  witersheds,  plus  his  drain- 
age work  on  the  Obion  River,  will  affect  the 
lives  of  many  people  for  years  to  come. 

"Although  we  cai  not  forget  the  material 
benefits,  his  boomin  p  voice,  welcoming  smile, 
friendly  greetings  aid  love  of  life  also  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  x:  s.  Our  thanks  and  pray- 
ers go  out  to  the  moiher  of  a  tireless  worker." 
And  Circuit  Court  Judge  Phil  Harris  of 
Greenfield  said: 

"Fats  was  a  representative  who  has  meant 
more  to  the  individuals  of  this  district  than 
any  other  congressman  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  able  to  be  a  representative  of  his 
district  and.  at  the  lame  time,  he  was  close 
to  his  people. 

"Whether  you  wee  rich  or  whether  you 
were  poor  you  still  had  equal  access  to  htm 
and  he  took  each  person's  problem  to  heart. 
"I  think  this  was  an  attribute  few  people 
possess  and  this  was  what  made  him  a  great 
congressman  and  a  t  ue  representative  of  the 
people. 

The  President's  message  to  Mrs.  Leila  Ash- 
ton  Everett,  expressed  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon's  sadness  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Congressman's  "public  contribution  came  In 
many  ways,  in  both  c  ounty  and  state  govern- 
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ment.  the  military  service  and — most  recent- 
ly— in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"He  win  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him." 

Tennessee  political  leaders  referred  to 
Everett,  a  6-foot-4  and  300-pound  "gtlant." 
as  a  "provider  of  good  humor"  an  able  repre- 
sentative, and  a  "wheelhorse"  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn..  said: 

"The  nation  has  lost  a  patriot.  Tennessee 
has  lost  a  dedicated  and  distinguished  son, 
and  the  Democratic  Party  has  lost  a  wheel- 
horse. 

""One  of  the  most  colorful  political  leaders, 
he  was  warm,  Jovial,  earthy,  beloved  by  the 
people.  His  personality  was  a  strange  mixture; 
he  mUced  humor  and  reality,  hiuniUty  and 
energy,  the  common  touch  and  a  doggedness 
to  achieve. 

"These  characteristics  made  of  him  an  ef- 
fective representative  of  the  people." 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  congressman,  said  he  cherished 
Everett's  friendship  and  "respected  him  as  a 
man  who  had  sp>ent  a  lifetime  doing  some- 
thing for  others  ...  he  was  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  possessed  a  great  under- 
standing of  people." 

Expressions  of  sympathy  also  came  from 
Tennessee  Reps.  Joe  L.  Evlns.  James  QuUIen. 
Ray  Blanton.  William  Brock,  William  R. 
Anderson  and  Dan  Kuykendall  and  from  Sen. 
Howard  Baker. 

Rep.  Kuykendall  of  Memphis,  a  Republi- 
can, said : 

Congressman  Everett's  greatness  as  a  per- 
son and  as  a  public  servant  has  been  best 
demonstrated  to  me  by  the  way  he  helped  me, 
a  freshman  congressman  from  the  opposite 
party,  with  problems  far  beyond  all  formal 
courtesy.  I  shall  miss  him  as  a  true  friend, 
as  our  community  will  miss  him." 


AUSTIN'S  REAGAN  RAIDERS  MAKE 
IT  TWO  IN  A  ROW 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  this 
time  last  year  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  fact 
that  Austin.  Tex.,  Reagan  High  School 
had  won  the  1967  Texas  AAAA  State 
Football  Championship. 

Now  I  have  the  pride  and  pleasure  to 
announce  again  that  the  Raiders  per- 
formed the  same  feat  for  1968.  Topping 
off  a  tough  season  by  an  encounter  with 
the  Odessa  Permian  High  School  team, 
the  Raiders  again  seized  the  champion- 
ship title  for  the  4-A  division — the  top 
high  school  sports  category  in  the  State. 
This  is  only  the  fourth  time  in  the  sports 
history  of  our  State  that  a  high  school 
has  won  State  championships,  back  to 
back,  in  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
how  proud  we  are  of  the  Raiders.  Their 
kind  of  success  reflects  hours  of  hard 
work  and  training  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
teamwork  so  essential  in  this  sport. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  youths 
are  engaging  in  some  form  of  riots  or  dis- 
turbance, when  a  few  of  the  hippies  get 
the  headlines,  and  when  even  educational 
processes  are  interrupted  because  of  the 
improper  antics  of  a  few  misguided 
youths,  it  is  heartwarming  to  see  the 
young  men  of  Reagan  High  School  band 
themselves  together  in  such  a  splendid 
unit  and  win  the  State  championship. 

These  young  men  have  almost  done 
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the  impossible.  Last  year  few  gave  them 
much  of  a  chance  when  the  season 
started,  and  few  gave  them  much  of  a 
chance  when  the  State  championship 
game  was  played.  But  they  came  through 
to  win  that  victory  which  showed  they 
wanted  to  win  that  much. 

Again  this  season  not  too  many 
thought  they  would  go  all  the  way  to 
the  State  championship  a  second  time. 
But  the  boys  did,  and  that  was  what 
mattered.  This  proves  they  are  made 
of  the  stuff  that  champions  are  made 
of  and  I  am  proud  to  know  that  they  live 
in  the  10th  District  of  Texas — Austin— 
where  we  have  splendid  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities,  and  where 
young  men  are  taught  to  become  young 
leaders.  And,  when  this  happens,  you 
know  that  each  boy  comes  from  a  good 
home  where  parents  love  them  and  en- 
courage them  to  do  their  best. 

I  believe  that  their  coach,  Travis 
Raven,  deserves  a  special  word  of  credit 
for  maintaining  the  high  standards  he 
has  demanded  in  the  past.  Also,  each 
member  of  the  squad  is  due  our  admira- 
tion for  reflecting  so  well  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  American  youth. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  full  roster  of  the  team. 
RosTEB  OF  John  H.  Reagan  High  School 

RAmERS 

Billy  Schott,  Emory  Bellard,  Robert  Miller, 
Chuck  Lipscomb,  Steve  Phillips,  Howard 
Shaw,  Pete  Huffman,  Alan  Moore,  Jackie 
Llnam,  Steve  Grant,  Jerry  Johnson,  Donald 
Ealey,  Lester  Ealey,  Gene  Sanders.  James 
Hendricks,  Morris  Hoover,  Mickey  Vann. 
Bobby  Bacon,  Preston  Matthews.  Hap  Feur- 
bacher.  Stan  McElrath,  Tom  Kelly.  Tobln 
Haynes. 

Tommy  Moorman,  Curt  Swenson,  Jerry 
Carpenter,  Cary  Klpp,  Donald  Nichols,  Doyle 
Brtdgefarmer,  Troy  Schulz,  Jimmy  Williams. 
Bill  Bluntzer.  Tim  Harklns,  Bobby  Reynolds. 
Rusty  Campbell,  Larry  Arrants,  Mike  Bayer. 
Rickey  Smith,  Gary  Morrison.  Stan  Manley. 
James  Cawthon.  Leven  Deputy,  Roger 
Roeglin,  Mike  Ray. 
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APOLLO  STATUS  SUMMARY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  as  well  as  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  Flight,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  the  most  recent 
status  report  of  the  Apollo  program  to 
place  an  American  astronaut  on  the 
moon  this  year.  We  In  Congress  have 
applauded  the  flight  of  Apollo  8,  mark- 
ing the  flrst  time  that  man  has  escaped 
the  gravitational  pull  of  the  earth  and 
the  flrst  time  man  has  orbited  the  moon. 
With  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  watch 
anxiously  as  the  preparations  proceed 
for  the  flight  of  Apollo  9.  scheduled  for 
launch  on  the  28th  of  February. 

The  status  report  follows: 

Apollo  Status  St7mmart 

The  Apollo  9  flight  readliness  test  was  suc- 
cessfully completed  last  week  with  the  prime 
and  back-up  crews  participating  In  the  mis- 
sion  simulations.    On   Saturday,    a   sucx^ess- 


ful  manned  test  of  the  launch  Complex 
39A  slide  wire  was  completed.  The  slide  wire 
is  an  emergency  egress  system  to  evacuate 
up  to  nine  men  from  the  spacecraft  level 
of  the  mobile  launcher  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  launch  pad.  Astronaut  Stuart  Roosa  of 
the  Apollo  9  support  crew,  Arthur  Porcher 
of  Kennedy  Space  Center  Design  Engineer- 
ing, and  Charles  Billings,  a  Kennedy  Space 
Center  Safety  Officer  rode  the  2,200-foot-long 
wire   In  the  test. 

Leak  checks  are  now  being  conducted  on 
the  ground  support  equipment  for  loading 
hypergollc  fuels  aboard  the  Apollo  9  space 
vehicle.  Hypergollc  fueling  Is  scheduled  to 
get  underway  late  this  week. 

Guidance  and  control  checks  are  underway 
on  the  Apollo  10  launch  vehicle  assembled 
on  Its  mobile  launcher  In  the  Vehicle  As- 
sembly Building.  The  Apollo  10  spacecraft  Is 
m  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Operations  Build- 
ing undergoing  final  tests  and  preparations 
before  being  mated  with  the  launch  vehicle 
In  early  February.  The  service  module  SPS 
engine  nozzle  was  Installed  and  leak  checks 
were  conducted  this  week.  The  high  gain 
antenna  has  been  Installed  and  Is  being 
checked  out.  The  command /service  module 
will  be  mated  to  the  lunar  module  adapter 
later  this  week. 

Apollo  11  command/service  module  arrived 
at  Kennedy  Space  Center  last  week  where 
it  underwent  receiving  Inspection  prior  to 
being  placed  in  the  altitude  chamber.  The 
lunar  module  leak  and  functional  checks 
are  expected  to  be  completed  later  this  week. 

The  launch  vehicle  third  stage  Is  In  the 
Vehicle  Assembly  Building  low  bay  under- 
going checkout.  The  second  stage  is  sched- 
uled to  arrive  at  Kennedy  Space  Center  the 
end  of  this  week  and  the  booster  is  due  In 
mid-February. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
various  proposals  for  reforming  the  elec- 
toral college  is  the  congressional  district 
plan.  Mr.  H.  L.  Hunt,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who 
has  been  active  in  many  civic  causes  and 
helpful  in  the  continuing  quest  for  soimd 
government,  has  stated  his  view  of  123 
reasons  why  the  congressional  district 
plan  is  the  best. 

These  reasons  were  presented  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments in  August  1967.  Because  of  con- 
tinuing interest  in  this  important  sub- 
ject, I  believe  they  ought  now  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  for  general  review: 

Some  Reasons  Why  the  Congressional 

District  Plan  Is  the  Best 

(By  H.  L.  Hunt) 

We  who  favor  a  Congressional  District  Plan 
Introduced  as  SJR  86  and  HJR  584  say  and 
give  the  following  reasons  why  the  district 
plan  is  best. 

1.  The  Direct  Vote  could  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  a  minority  vote  President  only  by 
employing  run-off  elections.  A  run-off  na- 
tion-wide election  Is  not  practical. 

2.  The  reduction  In  the  excessive  power  of 
the  big  city  machines  by  the  direct  vote 
would  be  no  more  than  2Q'"c  and  the  Con- 
gressional District  Plan  would  reduce  the  ex- 
cessive voting  power  of  big  city  machines 
80%  or  four  times  as  much. 

3.  During  the  past  97  years  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  in  1860  with  39.79%  of  the 
popular  vote;  Grover  Cleveland  with  a  mi- 
nority of  the  popular  vote  In  both  his  terms; 
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and  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912  with  41.85% 
and  In  1916  with  49.26%  of  the  popular  vote. 
With  these  two  lonesome  arguments  for 
the  direct  vote  plan  thoroughly  dlsproven 
we  may  proceed  to  give  the  reasons  why  the 
direct  vote  plan  Is  wrong  and  why  the  Con- 
gressional District  Plan  Is  right: 

4.  The  infant  nation  that  fashioned  the 
political  miracle  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment at  Philadelphia  In  1787  has  become  the 
20th  century  colossus  of  the  world.  The  con- 
stitutional fabric  woven  by  those  patriots 
through  eloquence,  persuasion,  a  strong  sense 
of  Justice,  logic,  and  love  of  liberty  has  held 
firm  through  the  ages. 

5.  The  reform  in  an  orderly  manner  of  our 
historic  Electoral  College  system  would  win  a 
great  testimonial  from  free  world  and  from 
Communist  nations  abroad  to  the  workabil- 
ity of  government  to  meet  problems  within 
the  framework  of  our  Republic,  which  has 
built  the  greatest  nation  in  history. 

6.  There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  direct 
voting.  Whether  or  not  there  is,  dictators 
sanctimoniously  claim  to  have  been  "elected" 
through  the  direct  vote. 

7.  The  direct  vote  cannot  Impress  the  en- 
slaved subjects  In  dictatorships  that  Repub- 
lic USA  affords  the  participation  of  the  gov- 
erned. Their  masters  have  pretended  to  give 
them  a  direct  voting  privilege  which  they 
found  to  be  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  al- 
though a  direct  vote. 

8.  With  the  direct  vote  the  prestige  of  Re- 
public USA  would  be  further  decimated.  It 
would  be  considered  little  If  any  better  than 
the  "direct  vote"  their  dictators  enforce  on 
them  with  an  ultimatum  of  "vote  or  else." 
the  penalty  being  "get  out  of  the  party"  and 
sometimes  worse. 

9.  James  Madison  said  that  the  district 
system  of  choosing  electors  was  "mostly.  If 
not  exclusively,  in  view  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  and  adopted."  The  electoral 
system  was  foremost  In  the  minds  of  the 
delegates. 

10.  On  July  26.  1787.  George  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia told  the  Convention  that  at  least  7  pro- 
posals had  been  considered  for  the  selection 
of  a  President.  It  had  been  open  to  full  de- 
bate and  study  for  nearly  two  months. 

11.  He  said  It  was  proposed  that  the  Chief 
Executive  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote 
and  this  proposal  for  the  '"direct  vote"  had 
always  failed. 

12.  The  direct  vote  was  most  criticized. 
Mason  said  of  It,  "It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  election  should  be  made  by  the  people 
themselves;  that  Is,  that  an  act  which  ought 
to  be  performed  by  those  who  know  most 
of  eminent  characters  and  qualifications 
should  be  performed  by  those  who  know 
least. "  The  popularizing  of  universal  suf- 
frage should  not  replace  wisdom. 

13.  Later  on  August  24,  a  motion  In  the 
Convention  that  the  President  be  elected 
by  direct  vote  was  rejected,  seven  states  to 
three. 

14.  The  Congressional  District  Plan  In- 
stead of  a  direct  vote  would  cause  presiden- 
tial electors  to  be  chosen  by  people  who 
know  them  best  and  they  would  be  citizens 
of  stature  Instead  of  nonentities. 

15.  Under  the  Congressional  District  Plan 
the  qualifications  and  attributes  of  the  nom- 
inees for  the  two  electors  representing  the 
State  and  the  elector  from  the  District  would 
be  well  known  to  the  electorate  of  their  State 
or  District. 

16.  The  prominence  and  reputation  of  elec- 
tors would  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  can- 
didates for  whom  they  are  pledged  to  vote 
and  all  other  candidates  and  officials  of  their 
political  party. 

17.  Nominees  to  the  Electoral  College 
would  be  expected  to  campaign  for  the  can- 
didate for  whom  they  are  pledged  to  vote 
and  In  the  event  of  his  election  to  become 
Presidential  advisors.  Cabinet  Members,  Am- 
bassadors and  occupy  other  positions  vital 
to  the  nation's  Interest. 

18.  Nominees  for  Presidential  electors 
would  campaign  for  other  candidates  of  their 
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party.  Its  pledges  and  principles  and  popu- 
larize the  party's  officials  already  serving  In 
office,  making  their  party  greater  and  more 
responsible  and  responsive. 

19.  On  September  6,  1787,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton declared,  "Let  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident be  confined  to  electors."  Hamilton  had 
been  leading  the  fight  for  a  highly  central- 
ized government. 

20.  The  electoral  method  of  selecting  a 
President  was  decided  upon  after  long  weeks 
of  debate,  deliberation  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

21.  At  the  end  of  many  weeks  of  study  and 
debate  at  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  asked  by  Interested 
parties  outside  the  convention,  "What  do 
we  have?"  His  reply  was,  "A  Republic  if  you 
can  keep  It."  Congress,  In  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment,  should  feel  a  responsibility 
to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

22.  The  present  system  which  needs  re- 
forming makes  of  the  electors  straw  men. 
and  the  direct  vote  would  dispense  com- 
pletely with  electors  destroying  their  tre- 
mendous potential  as  public  servants. 

23.  Former  nominees  could  constitute  an 
unofficial  committee  influential  in  rendering 
services  such  as  the  Hoover  Commission  per- 
formed. 

24.  A  committee  of  former  nominees  for 
presidential  elector  (FNPEC)  would  have  a 
wide  range  of  activities  open  to  It.  giving 
significance  to  everything  they  did. 

25.  Members  of  such  a  committee  could 
grant  press  interviews  on  subjects  of  public 
Interest,  write  articles,  appear  on  public  af- 
fairs programs  on  network  television,  and 
make  reports  to  the  President  that  would  be 
more  objective  and  helpful  than  those  he 
receives  from  his  advisors. 

26.  The  committee  could  name  a  spokes- 
man for  Its  membership  in  such  fields  as 
foreign  affairs,  agriculture,  defense  and  other 
vital  areas. 

27.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  less 
supreme  when  wrong,  such  as  in  event  of  a 
series  of  decisions  favorable  to  communists 
and  other  subversives  which  such  committee 
may  find  not  In  the  public  Interest  or  unfav- 
orable to  continued  survival  of  the  Republic. 

28.  A  committee  of  Former  Nominees  for 
Presidential  Elector  would  be  a  great  force 
for  good  and  a  source  of  strength  lor  the 
country's  future. 

29.  Early  In  the  Convention  It  was  apparent 
that  the  least  populous  states  were  fearful 
of  the  power  that  might  be  wielded  by  the 
more  populous  states.  This  fear  was  a  factor 
in  the  rejection  of  the  direct  vote  as  a 
manner  of  electing  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Their  fears  were  well-founded. 
Of  the  flrst  six  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
four  were  from  Virginia  and  two  from  Mass. 

30.  If  Members  of  Congress  and  State  Legis- 
latures abolish  the  Electoral  College  with 
the  direct  vote  plan  as  a  result  of  a  catch 
phrase  or  a  whim,  they  will  show  little  venera- 
tion for  the  Pounders  of  Freedom,  who  after 
many  weeks  of  deliberation,  debate  and  bal- 
loting wrote  a  Constitution  which  nurtured 
Republic  USA.  the  greatest  nation  ever  on 
earth. 

31.  The  contest  between  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton who  advocated  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment and  Thomas  Jefferson  who  was 
dedicated  to  a  democracy  fortunately  gave 
birth  to  our  Republic. 

32.  The  need  of  the  Immortals  for  the 
smaller  of  the  States  In  founding  our  Repub- 
lic was  imperative.  The  States  with  less  pop- 
ulation were  granted  a  bonus  of  Electoral  Col- 
lege votes  with  an  elector  for  each  of  the  two 
U.S.  Senators  and  one  elector  for  each  of  their 
Representatives  in  the  House.  The  direct  vote 
plan  would  destroy  this  bonus  system  which 
has  been  wisely  followed  for  them  and  for 
new  states  when  admitted. 

33.  The  generous  assignment  of  presidential 
electors  to  the  scantly  populated  states  was  to 
compensate  for  the  failure  In  their  being 
given  Cabinet  posts.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  other  high  positions  In  government. 
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84.  Many  of  tbi  best  Informed  people  In 
the  nation  today  who  deplore  the  present 
electoral  college  system  say  that  a  direct  vote 
would  be  far  wors^  than  the  present  system 
by  advancing  thje  centralization  of  our 
government. 

35.  It  would  ca(use  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  come  Into  the  States  to  conduct  each 
Presidential  electlofi. 

36.  The  direct  vote  would  nullify  the 
present  system  of  absentee  voting  formulated 
for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  of  each 
state.  I 

37.  The  Federal  povernment  would  estab- 
lish nUes  for  absentee  voting  If  direct  vote 
prevails. 

38.  In  two  states  suffrage  begins  at  age  18: 
In  one  state  at  ag4  19;  In  four  states  at  age 
20.  The  zealous  F^eral  Government  would 
Impose  age  11ml  t6  for  voting  to  apply  to  all 
states. 

39  The  direct  votfe  necessitating  the  Federal 
Government  condi^ctlng  elections  will  bring 
highly  centralized  government  Into  the  states 
to  prescribe  the  required  residence  In  the 
state  for  suffrage.     1 

40.  The  centralized  government's  necessity 
to  con;>iu:t  presldeiitlal  elections  within  the 
states  under  the  direct  vote  plan  would  be 
the  forerunner  of  it*  conducting  the  elections 
for  U.S.  Senators.  'Governors.  Congressmen, 
State  Legislators.  County  Officials.  Mayors 
and  School  EMrectoit. 

41.  It  would  Incroase  the  size  and  central- 
ization of  the  big  federal  system  and  add  to 
the  power  of  the  Mg  city  bosses. 

42.  The  Constitutional  Convention  at  which 
this  miracle  was  fiishloned  opened  May  14. 
1787.  A  quorum  of  7  states  was  attained  on 
May  25.  1787. 

43.  On  July  19.  J  imes  Madison  of  Virginia 
declared  that  the  si  ibstltutlon  of  electors  for 
the  direct  vote  In  e  ectlng  a  President  of  the 
United  States  seemed  likely  to  encounter  few- 
est objections. 

44.  Madison  continued.  "It  Is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  government  that  the 
Legislative.  Executive  and  Judicial  powers 
shall  be  separately  Exercised:  It  Is  equally  so 
that  they  be  Independently  exercised." 

45.  James  MonroeJ  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States  and  famous  for  originating  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  wlilch  protected  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  f roi  i  foreign  aggression  up  to 
a  few  years  ago.  was  one  of  the  Immortal 
founders  who  decided  for  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  o  '  America  to  use  an  Elec- 
toral College  system  and  not  a  direct  vote  in 
the  election  of  Preildents.  To  abandon  the 
Electoral  College  sys  lem  Instead  of  reforming 
it  would  be  to  abmdon  the  principles  of 
James  Monroe  tod  ly,  Just  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  abandoned  in  permitting  the 
setting  up  of  the  Communist  dictator  Fidel 
Castro. 

46.  The  election  jf  a  President  by  direct 
vote  would  be  tantamount  to  electing  Sena- 
tors and  Representaltlves  on  a  national  basis 
rather  than  each  Stjate  and  District  electing 
its  own.  and  probat  ly  will  eventually  result 
in  a  nationwide  election  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  without  r  sgard  for  their  place  of 
residence. 

47  Any  delegate  voting  system  Is  better 
than  direct  voting. 

48.  Members  of  C<  ngress  are  delegates  ajid 
electors  for  the  people.  The  laws  which  mem- 
bers of  Congress  eniict  are  far  superior  than 
if  the  people  convened  to  enact  them. 

49.  The  direct  vot ;  in  abolishing  the  Elec- 
toral College  would  tlect  the  President  with- 
out the  states  par  ;lclpatlng  as  individual 
entities. 

50.  It  would  resul ;  In  a  government  with- 
out "maintaining  o  ir  nation  as  a  union  of 
states"  as  requested  in  President  Johnson  s 
message  to  Congress   January  28.  1965. 

51  In  the  currer  t  debate  for  reform,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  direct  vote 
system  of  elections  1 3  far  inferior  to  delegate 
voting. 

52.  None  would  feel  safe  in  the  choice  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  an  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  by  direct  vote. 

53.  In  spite  of  the  deep  disappointment 
with  the  present  Supreme  Court,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  In  the  life  of  our  Republic 
that  the  people  would  have  tolerated  choice 
of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  by  the  direct 
vote. 

54.  Members  of  the  Catholic  faith  venerate 
their  Pope  who  is  elected  by  Cardinals  serv- 
ing as  electors  as  effectively  as  presidential 
electors  serve.  The  laity  would  never  venerate 
a  Pope  who  was  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
laity. 

55.  When  the  heads  of  Protestant  denomi- 
nations are  selected,  it  would  be  Impractical 
to  try  to  elect  them  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
laity;  and  few  of  the  members  of  any 
denomination  would  have  confidence  In  a 
head  of  their  denomination  elected  by  direct 
vote. 

56.  Donors  of  great  universities  and  the 
students  attending  them  would  have  little 
confidence  In  a  Chancellor  or  University 
President  who  was  elected  by  their  direct 
vote. 

57.  Nominating  committees  are  nearly  al- 
ways employed  in  the  selection  of  a  President 
of  large  corporations  and  associations.  These 
officers  are  no  doubt  better  officials  than  If 
elected  by  the  stockholders  through  "one 
man-one  vote"  suffrage. 

58.  Vermont,  Delaware,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, all  of  which  participated  In  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution,  and  a  fourth 
state,  Rhode  Island,  were  never  given  an 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
until  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
appointed  in  1846.  This  one  appointment 
from  these  four  States  was  the  first  and  only 
one  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

59.  In  transmitting  the  Constitution  to 
the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
George  Washington  wrote  In  a  letter  of 
September  17.  1787:  "It  Is  obviously  Imprac- 
tical m  the  Federal  Government  of  these 
States,  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the 
Interest  and  safety  of  all :  Individuals  enter- 
ing Into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of 
liberty  to  preserve  the  rest."  In  making  this 
sacrifice,  everyone,  regardless  of  where  they 
live,  should  be  treated  as  fairly  as  possible. 

60.  Direct  vote  would  lead  to  big  govern- 
ment. George  Washington  said,  "Government, 
like  fire,  is  a  dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful 
master." 

61.  More  and  more,  students  of  govern- 
ment are  realizing  that  the  district  electoral 
plan  presented  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention by  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Jime  2,  1787,  Is  the  best  method  by  which 
the  Intentions  of  our  forefathers  to  create  a 
republic  form  of  government  In  the  United 
States  can  be  realized  and  perpetuated.  Now 
antiquated,  the  Electoral  College  system 
needs  only  to  be  wisely  reformed,  never 
abolished. 

62.  The  Congressional  District  Plan.  SJR 
86  and  HJR  584.  for  reform  of  the  Electoral 
College  system  will  help  guarantee  and  per- 
petuate what  our  Founding  Fathers  sought 
to  achieve. 

63.  The  direct  vote  plan  popularized  with 
catch  phrases  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
destroying  their  creation  when  they  appear 
to  the  greatest  students  of  government  to 
have  been  "guided  by  Divine  Providence." 
It  was  appraised  by  Gladstone  a  hundred 
years  later  as  the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man. 

64.  Nearly  without  exception  the  Potinders 
feared  the  creation  of  a  democracy,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  direct  vote  now  would  confirm 
their  fears. 

65.  To  substitute  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem with  the  direct  vote  would  be  to  aban- 
don an  Important  provision  the  Founding 
Fathers  relied  upon  to  establish  our  nation 
as  a  Republic. 

66.  The  proportional  Plan,  which  does  have 
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merit,  unfortunately  abolishes  the  Electoral 
College  system,  a  vital  part  of  our  republic 
form  of  government  which  has  nurtured  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  The  abolishment  of 
the  Electoral  College  system  should  not  be 
toyed  with  In  any  way  which  Is  not  needed 
in  effecting  a  reform. 

67.  The  Mundt  Plan  for  dUtrlcts  to  be 
formed  to  elect  presidential  electors  equal  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  In  the  Lower 
House  from  a  Senate  and  2  for  each  Senator, 
and  the  Lodge-Gossett  Proportionate  Reso- 
lution, both  vrtth  good  merit,  have  differed 
enough  to  nullify  each  other  for  many  years, 
blocking  much  needed  reform  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  system.  Their  supporters  may 
now  center  on  the  Congressional  District 
Plan  (SJR  88  and  HJR  584)  for  a  needed 
victory. 

68.  The  direct  vote  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient merit  for  it  to  win  a  replacement  of  the 
present  antiquated  Electoral  College  system, 
however  much  It  needs  reforming. 

69.  A  great  storm  reduces  materially  the 
voter  turnout  in  one  or  several  states.  Under 
direct  voting,  the  weather  could  become  more 
decisive  In  a  Presidential  election. 

70.  A  iMwer  failure  in  one  section  of  the 
country  could  likewise  alter  the  outcome  of 
a  national  election. 

71.  Under  the  Congressional  District  Plan 
nearly  every  stete  with  10  or  more  electors 
would  give  a  part  of  Its  electoral  vote  to  each 
of  the  major  party  candidates  and  break  the 
blg-populatlon-state  monopoly. 

72.  Members  of  State  LegUlatures  are  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  people  to  make  laws  for 
their  state.  They  will  be  Influential  in  elec- 
tions for  Congressmen  and  presidential 
electors. 

73.  With  the  District  Plan,  a  Congressman 
would  be  Influential  in  the  election  of  a 
presidential  elector  from  his  district. 

74.  Since  the  time  element  now  precludes 
a  ratification  by  the  State  Legislatures  In 
time  for  the  reform  amendment  to  affect  the 
1968  presidential  elections  It  has  become  a 
truly  non-partisan  Issue,  for  none  can  say 
which  of  the  major  political  parties  might 
benefit  most  In  1972  from  Its  enactment. 

76.  In  a  recent  poll  only  10%  favored  con- 
tinuation of  the  Electoral  College  system  in 
Its  present  form.  The  time  for  action  Is  now. 

76.  The  direct  popular  vote  proposals  are 
co-sponsored  by  Senators  from  Vermont. 
North  Dakota.  Nev.,  Mont..  Maine  and  Idaho, 
lessemng  the  voting  pwwer  of  their  constitu- 
ents drastically. 

77.  Bight  of  the  original  13  states  and  28 
other  states,  41  In  all.  have  never  had  any 
of  their  citizens  elected  President. 

78.  The  direct  vote  would  result  In  the 
people  of  35  States  losing  voting  power,  and 
16  States  gaining  from  both  the  Present 
Electoral  College  system  and  from  the  Con- 
gressional District  Plan  If  in  effect. 

79.  It  would  take  away  much  of  the  voting 
power  from  the  states  whose  citizens  suffer 
near  dlsenfranchisement  In  presidential 
elections. 

80.  Judging  from  the  population  trend 
since  the  1960  census  the  population  Increase 
in  large  population  states  is  growing  faster 
than  the  other  states,  and  a  projection  to  the 
1970  census  is  even  more  awesome. 

81.  Highly  populated  States  have  predomli 
nated  in  having  their  citizens  become  U.S. 
Presidents.  Twenty-two  of  the  32  Presidents 
who  have  been  elected  to  office  were  from 
only    four    States. 

82.  The  direct  vote  would  result  In  a  gain 
of  voting  power  for  California  of  18%.  for 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  a  gain  of 
17''r.  for  Illinois  a  gain  of  16% .  for  Ohio  and 
Michigan  each  a  gain  of  12%  . 

83.  The  direct  vote  plan  would  reduce  the 
voting  power  of  the  iieople  of  Alaska  down 
to  23%  of  their  present  voting  strength:  Ne- 
vada to  29%;  Wyoming  to  32%;  Vermont  to 
39%;  Delaware  to  45%;  and  Hawaii  and 
North  Dakota  each  to  47%. 
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84.  Under  the  Electoral  College  system  a 
combination  of  many  small  states  where  calm 
thinking  prevails  could  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  a  candidate  being  elected  President 

85.  Under  the  direct  vote  plan  small  states 
would  lose  even  this  possibility.  For  example, 
in  1966  the  combined  plurality  obtained  by 
the  Governors  of  New  York  and  California 
exceeded  the  population  of  24  of  the  Indi- 
vidual states  of  the  Union. 

86.  Reforming  the  Electoral  College  system 
of  allocating  votes  protects  small  states  and 
small  groups  and  minorities. 

87  The  direct  vote  would  utterly  destroy 
the  Electoral  College  system,  an  important 
tenet  of  the  Pounders  of  Freedom  to  make 
our  government  a  Republic  protecting  mi- 
norities, and  not  a  democracy,  often  ruled 
by  the  uncertain  whims  of  a  majority, 

88.  The  election  of  electors  by  popular  vote 
within  Congressional  Districts  would  enable 
every  American  to  have  a  fair  voice  In  the 
selection  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  whether  he  lived  in  the 
municipality  of  a  city,  a  suburb,  town  or 
rural  area. 

89.  Under  the  direct  vote  plan,  the  premi- 
um for  fraud  would  be  greatly  Increased. 

90.  In  times  past  Kansas  City.  Mo.  and 
recently  Chicago,  III.  have  been  noted  regard- 
ing their  questionable  tallying  of  votes  which 
decide  the  election  of  officials  .n  those  states. 
Greater  harm  would  come  from  this  practice 
t>eing  extended  to  the  election  of  President 
through  a  direct  vote. 

91.  When  suspicions  arise  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  poll  watchers  or  the  vote  count 
in  some  states  In  a  close  national  election, 
if  the  election  was  a  direct  vote  there  would 
be  less  assurance  of  its  fairness  and  less 
chance  of  a  correction  of  a  fraudulent  return 
of  a  vote  than  there  would  be  in  the  election 
of  the  two  presidential  electors  from  each 
state. 

92.  There  would  be  far  more  assurance  of 
the  Integrity  of  an  election  for  a  presidential 
elector  In  a  Congressional  District,  for  the 
voters  would  be  choosing  from  among  candi- 
dates of  their  own  or  their  neighbor's  ac- 
quaintance and  in  many  Instances  whom 
they  know  well. 

93.  With  a  direct  nationwide  vote,  a  ques- 
tion could  arise,  as  sometimes  It  has  in  past 
State  elections,  regarding  any  ballot  box 
among  thousands  in  any  country  In  the 
USA. 

94.  In  some  cases  the  validity  of  the  total 
election  returns  have  been  questioned  be- 
cause of  the  votes  for  presidential  electors 
in  one  or  two  States.  In  a  direct  vote  this 
suspicion  could  arise  as  to  any  or  all  of  the 
50  States  of  the  Union. 

95  In  the  past  97  years,  two  other  Presi- 
dents were  elected  with  a  minority  of  the 
popular  vote — Benjamin  Harrison  and  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

96.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  might  have  been 
forced  Into  a  run-off  election  under  some 
of  the  direct  vote  plans  which  are  proposed. 

97.  The  Congressional  District  Plan  could 
truly  be  the  application  of  the  "one  man- 
one  vote"  principle.  When  these  districts 
become  Electoral  College  Districts  as  well 
as  Congressional  Districts,  the  necessity  for 
proper  proportlonment  of  districts  to  the 
total  population  of  the  Nation  and  the  best 
delineation  of  boundaries  of  these  districts 
becomes  two  times  more  Imperative  than 
before. 

98.  The  Importance  of  the  Districts  for 
dual  purposes  would  be  cumulative,  and  as 
dual  purpose  districts  they  could  become 
four  times  more  Important.  Any  artifice  or 
misconstruction  of  these  districts  such  as 
gerrymandering  would  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated by  an  aroused  public. 

99.  The  philosophies  In  dual  purpose  dis- 
tricts woud  be  more  bi-partisan  and  the 
residents  would  take  Increased  pride  In  their 
Congressman  as  well  as  great  pride  in  the 
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presidential  electors  they  had  nominated  and 
the  presidential  elector  which  they  elect. 

100.  An  Ideal  delegate  (presidential  elec- 
tor) plan  would  be  for  voters  in  the  pre- 
cinct where  they  would  be  voting  on  elector 
candidates  within  their  acquaintance,  to 
elect  a  delegate  elector  from  those  in  the 
precinct  most  familiar  with  and  Interested 
in  the  Executive  Department.  The  elector 
from  this  precinct  would  meet  In  a  con- 
vention with  other  Executive  Department 
electors  from  other  precincts  within  their 
Congressional  Districts.  This  convention  of 
electors  would  In  turn  elect  an  elector  to 
the  National  Convention  which  would  elect 
the  President.  In  addition  to  this  delegate 
there  would  be  a  duplicate  delegate  who 
would  attend  only  to  the  choice  of  officials 
at  each  respective  level.  The  same  system 
could  be  employed  in  the  Legislative  De- 
partment and  In  the  Judicial  Department 

101.  The  Congressional  District  Plan,  SJR 
86  and  HJR  584  Is  of  highest  merit.  If  an 
election  ever  resulted  in  a  tie,  which  might 
be  once  In  a  thousand  years,  the  election 
would  be  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  secret  ballot. 

102.  The  most  populous  states  are  con- 
tinuing to  increase  in  population  rapidly. 
Unless  the  Electoral  College  system  is  re- 
formed and  the  direct  vote  Is  not  a  re- 
form, within  a  few  years.  9,  8,  or  7  states  can 
completely  dominate  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  voters 
from  the  other  states  are  practically  dis- 
enfranchised. Without  reform,  the  manipu- 
lated vote  prevalent  in  the  mid-city  section 
of  large  metropolises  would  be  Increasingly 
difficult  to  control.  Suburbs  where  calmer 
views  may  prevail  would  often  comprise  a 
large  part  of  an  Electoral  College  district  and 
their  peoples  voice  would  be  heard  In  the 
presidential  race  through  their  District  Plan 
presidential  elector. 

103.  A  provision  for  a  presidential  elector 
from  a  Congressional  District  would  add  to 
the  stature  of  presidential  electors.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  outstanding  theologian,  ed- 
ucator, community  leader,  could  be  nom- 
inated and  campaign  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dential elector  from  his  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

104.  The  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  studied  in  vain  if  they  send  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  the  state  leg- 
islatures which  the  state  legislatures  will  not 
confirm. 

105.  If  the  Congressional  District  Plan  Is 
not  right.  It  should  not  be  transmitted  to 
the  state  legislatures  nor  confirmed.  If  it 
is  right  and  the  best  solution  for  the  reform 
of  the  Electoral  College,  every  member  of 
the  Congress  who  supported  It  In  sending 
It  to  the  State  legislatures  can  aspire  to  a 
higher  office  or  more  prestige  in  exercising 
the  prerogatives  of  the  office  which  he  now 
occupies. 

106.  Of  the  portraits  of  the  five  Senate 
"immortals"  on  the  wall  of  the  Senate  visit- 
ing room,  only  one,  Taft,  was  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  method. 

107.  Only  a  select  few  of  the  public  would 
have  confidence  In  and  feel  comfortable  with 
a  Chief  of  Police  who  was  elected  by  a  direct 
vote. 

108.  It  Is  agreed  that  Mayors  elected  by 
a  City  Council  deliver  a  better  administra- 
tion than  Mayors  elected  by  a  direct  vote. 

109.  Appointed  officials,  if  not  bureaucrats, 
serve  better  than  those  elected  by  the  direct 
vote. 

110.  The  President  elected  with  a  minority 
vote  may  be  much  better  than  a  President 
who  commanded  a  landslide  majority  In  his 
election  with  friends  delighting  In  telling 
him   he    received    a    "mandate." 

111.  A  President  can  be  elected  over  the 
oppKWItion  of  41  States.  The  direct  vote  would 
further  penalize  these  41  states  in  an 
election. 
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112.  These  states  under  the  present  system 
can  be  overridden  by  the  9  states  contalnig 
very  large  cities  and  this  Is  true  under  a 
direct  vote,  but  could  hardly  be  possible  with 
the  District  Plan.  Any  few  subiirbs  or  small 
cities  could  break  the  pattern. 

113  The  Congressional  District  Plan  (SJR 
86  and  HJR  584),  different  from  any  other 
proposal,  provides  that  In  the  event  of  death, 
disability  or  Inability  to  act  of  any  elector 
prior  to  completing  his  duties  of  office,  a 
substitute  who  shall  honor  his  pledge  shall 
be  designated  by  a  standing  committee  of 
seven  established  for  that  purpose  by  the 
State  Legislature 

114.  SJR  86  and  HJR  584  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress wisely  originates  the  provision  that 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  candidate  for 
President  and  Vice  President  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  substitutions  shall  promptly 
be  made  by  a  committee  of  seven  established 
for  that  purpose  by  the  convention  at  which 
they  were  nominated. 

115.  It  provides  that  in  addition  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  areas  (with 
Puerto  Rico  the  first  area  Involved)  to  which 
suffrage  may  be  extended,  suffrage  shall  be 
treated  In  such  manner  as  Congress  may 
direct. 

116.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  many 
Communist  countries,  the  ruling  elite  Is 
now  wavering.  Khrushchev's  total  loss  of 
power  overnight  has  disturbed  them.  The 
defection  of  Stalin's  daughter  to  the  free 
world  seeking  religious  freedom  makes  their 
"liberation"  system  questionable. 

117.  Dictator  Mao's  resort  to  dependence 
on  the  Red  Guard,  many  of  whom  are  mere 
children,  in  order  to  maintain  his  domina- 
tion indicates  they  are  considering  other 
types  of  government. 

118.  The  extreme  bitterness  between  So- 
viets and  Chinese  Reds  was  unexpected  and 
a  departure  from  the  amicable  meetings  they 
have  convened  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing 
freedom  as  "imperialism."  They  may  have 
been  reading  a  model  Constitution  which  has 
been  translated  into  Mandarin  and  made 
available  to  them  in  quantity,  printed  and 
on  radio. 

119.  Riots  started  by  students  In  Indo- 
nesia and  continued  by  long  suffering  antl- 
Communlsts  where  there  was  supposed  to 
be  none,  have  dethroned  Sukarno  who  was 
supported  for  years  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indonesia  Is  another  one  of  the 
series  of  unsual  problems  of  the  Communist 
world.  Indonesia  is  another  Communist  mis- 
hap which  establishes  a  fertile  field  wherein 
Republic  USA.  with  the  best  handling  of  its 
Electoral  College  system  could  win  a  blood- 
less victory. 

120.  The  direct  vote  plan  has  too  little 
merit  and  too  many  serious  faults  to  win 
in  the  campaign  to  change  the  present  Elec- 
toral College  system.  A  poll  would  have  shown 
a  few  months  ago  that  7  to  1  of  the  electorate 
wanted  a  change,  but  there  has  been  a  dlrth 
of  publicity,  and  members  of  Congress  are 
becoming  confused  with  the  different  changes 
under  consideration.  Time  is  of  the  essence, 
and  action  will  be  appreciated  by  the  public. 

121.  A  sensible  and  logical  Improvement  In 
the  Electoral  (College  system  will  be  a  fine 
testimonial  in  favor  of  Individual  Initiative 
and  the  Republic  form  of  government  as 
compared  with  dictatorship.  Communists  or 
otherwise  directed. 

122.  SJR  86  and  HJR  584  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress win  build  a  strong  two-party  system  In 
U.S-A.  Commumst  countries  take  pride  in 
their  one-party  system  and  the  penalty  for 
trying  and  falling  to  start  a  second  party 
in  their  country  would  be  a  ghastly  death. 
The  desirability  of  the  two-party  system  In 
the  U.S.A.  Is  recognized  by  90%  of  Its  citizens, 
but  is  being  lost  by  Ineptness  such  as  the 
failure  to  reform  the  Electoral  College  system 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution. 
The  Electoral  College  system  must  be  re- 
formed. 
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123.  The  memtBTs  of  our  Armed  Forces  In 
South  Vietnam  dfserve  no  less  than  Uie  be&t 
we  can  do  at  hoitie  In  maintaining  our  Re- 
public against  th^  onslaught  of  Communism 
directed  at  our  tlepubllc  from  throughout 
the  world.  Our  Heroes  are  giving  their  all. 
They  suffer,  bleed  knd  die.  We  at  home,  whom 
they  protect,  muat.  In  ttucn,  give  our  best. 


HON.  ROBERt  ASHTON  EVERETT 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


OF    TEXAS 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday}  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  I  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Daily  Messenger,  Union  City,  Tenn., 
carried  a  front  page  editorial  on  the  late 
Congressman  Riobert  Everett.  "Fats,"  as 
he  was  popularly  known  to  us  all,  was  a 
most  remarkably  man  as  the  following 
editorial  sets  foitth: 
"Pats''  JiyrKtm  Dtcs — Services  Set  Ttjesdat 

Robert  Ashton  i:verett,  regarded  by  thou- 
sands of  his  frleikds  as  the  best  congress- 
man In  the  United  States,  died  In  his  sleep 
about  5:15  Sundjay  morning  In  Veterans 
Hospital  at  NashVUle  following  an  Illness 
which  dated  from  early  last  October  when  he 
entered  Bethesda  Hospital  In  Maryland. 

Services  will  be ;  held  at  2  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Union  jcity  with  the  Rev.  Scott 
Johnson,  church  pastor.  oflBclatlng,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rav.  Dr.  Morris  Pepper  of 
Scottsboro.  Ala.,  former  pastor  of  the  local 
church.  I 

The  body  Is  ax  Whlte-Ranson  Funeral 
Home  and  will  beltaken  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Chunch  at  10  Tuesday  morn- 
ing where  It  will  lie  In  state  until  the  hour 
of  the  service.      J 

Though  Mr.  Everett  accomplished  the 
passage  of  major  legislation  and  served  bis 
area  most  effectlv^y,  he  will  be  remembered 
too  for  the  servlc^  which  he  Just  as  ener- 
getically gave  to  persons  In  all  walks  of  life. 
No  individual  was  fver  slighted  by  Congress- 
man Everett  and  le  was  as  pleased  to  get  a 
mail  box  moved  :'or  an  elderly  person  In 
obtain  thousands  of  dol- 
lars both  from  th4  federal  government  and 
the  state  for  the  rr  ajor  Improvements  of  the 
Obion  and  F\)rlced  Deer  Rivers,  Improvements 
which  are  still  In  progress,  which  have  halted 
flooding  of  the  two  rivers  and  which  have  re- 
claimed thousands  of  acres  of  good  farm 
land 

As  a  congressmin,  Mr.  Everett  also  at- 
tained many  objectives  for  the  good  of  the 
people  as  a  memlier  of  the  Public  Worlts 
Committee  and  of  ihe  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee 

One  of  his  most  notable  achievements  In 
Obion  County  wa<  the  attainment  of  ap- 
proval, both  by  thii  federal  government  and 
the  state,  of  the  R  selfoot-Indlan  Creek  Wa- 
tershed project  w  lich  will  see  numerous 
with  the  plan  aimed  at 
saving  Reelfoot  Lake,  by  stopping  the  flow 
of  silt  into  that  b<dy  of  water. 

Over  the  years,  (Congressman  Everett  was 

one  of  the  leaders  la  the  campaign  In  which 

a^d    Missouri    participated 

a  bridge  across  the  Mls- 


both    Tennessee 
for  the  erection  of 


cess  came  when  the 


Bids  are  soon  to 


sissippl  River  to  s<rve  this  wide  area.  Suc- 


project  was  given  a  final 


approval  by  ex-Pres:dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


be  received  for  the  first 


actual   work   on  tqts  structvire,   the  build- 
ing of  piers. 

A  large  delegatlo^  of  congressmen,  headed 
by  Rep.  Richard  I'ulton  of  Nashville,  one 
of  Mr.  Everett's  cloi  est  friends,  will  be  flown 
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in  n.S.  Air  Force  planes  to  Union  City  for  the 
funeral.  Heading  a  delegation  of  state  offi- 
cials who  will  attend  the  services  will  b« 
Oov.  Buford  Ellington,  who  will  fly  home 
from  Florida. 

With  Mr.  Everett  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 
In  addition  to  doctors,  was  his  assistant,  W. 
C.  Tate  of  Union  City.  Mr.  Tate  said  that  Mr. 
Everett  was  awake  and  talked  with  him  a 
number  of  times  through  the  night  and  that 
he  appeared  drowsy  and  lapsed  into  sleep 
about  4:30. 

Cause  of  death  was  given  as  heart  failure 
which  followed  a  kidney  ailment,  which  was 
discovered  last  October,  and  a  lung  infection 
which  sent  him  back  to  the  Nashville  hos- 
pital in  January. 

Mr.  Everett  was  born  on  the  Everett  farm 
on  the  Troy  highway  (now  the  Johnny 
Semones  farm)  on  Feb.  24,  1915,  son  of  the 
late  Charles  E^verett,  farmer  and  livestock 
dealer,  who  died  in  1964,  and  Leila  Ashton 
Everett,  who  has  been  the  congressman's 
home  companion  during  the  period  he  served 
In  Congress.  Mrs.  Everett  was  at  her  home  at 
519  Washington  Ave.  when  death  came  to  the 
congressman. 

Mr.  Everett  first  attended  Westover  School, 
attended  a  school  at  Jordan  when  the  family 
moved  to  their  farm  on  the  State  Line  Road, 
and  returned  to  Union  City  to  finish  high 
school  in  1932. 

The  following  fall,  Mr.  Everett  entered  Mur- 
ray State  College,  graduating  in  1936.  And 
in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Obion  County  Court.  He  taught  school 
at  Cloverdale  for  two  years  and  was  elected 
Circuit  Court  Clerk  in  1938. 

Mr.  Everett  entered  the  Army  at  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe in  1942  and,  at  the  time,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  widespread  publicity  and  photographs 
because  there  was  not  a  uniform  in  stock 
that  would  fit  him.  The  government  made  his 
to  measure. 

On  his  release  from  the  service  after  31 
months,  he  became  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Tom  Stewart,  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  January  1949.  He  served  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Gov.  Gordon  Brown- 
ing of  Tennessee  in  1950-52.  He  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Covmty  Services 
Association  from  Jan.  1,  1954  until  Feb.  1, 
1958.  He  also  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Cotton  Growers 
Association. 

For  years,  Mr.  Everett  was  a  leader  in  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  he  served 
a  year  as  state  president  of  this  organization. 
Mr.  Everett  was  elected  to  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary 1958  In  a  special  election  called  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Congressman  Jere  Cooper 
of  Dyersburg.  Mr.  Everett  won,  defeating  E. 
T.  "Rocky"  Palmer  of  Dyersburg  and  Z.  D. 
Atkins  of  Trenton. 

Since  that  election  Mr.  Everett  had  been 
re-elected,  most  of  the  time  without  opposi- 
tion, every  two  years  and  he  had  no  opposi- 
tion at  the  polls  last  November. 

Mr.  Everett  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the 
Shrine  and  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Union  City  Rotary  Club. 

Upon  taking  office,  Mr.  Everett  realized  that 
one  of  the  greatest  tasks  he  faced  was  the 
obtaining  of  a  cooperative  move  on  both  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  and  the  state 
to  eliminate  the  annual  fioodlng  of  the  Obion 
and  Forked  Deer  Rivers.  This  was  a  project 
which  long  had  been  worked  on  and  for 
which  funds  were  appropriated  but  which 
was  never  activated  because  of  failure  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  state  to  main- 
tain the  river  work  once  It  was  done. 

Mr.  Everett  did  succeed  in  this  great  project 
where  all  others  had  failed. 

Mr.  Everett,  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans 
Committee,  visited  many  of  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals in  the  U.S.  and  served  veterans  well  by 
obtaining  passage  of  a  bill  four  years  ago 
which    re-opened    veterans    Insurance    after 
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the  original  time  limit  had  expired.  H>  also 
sponsored  a  measure  which  has  opened  in- 
surance for  servicemen  who  are  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

His  mother  spent  much  of  her  time  with 
the  congressman  in  their  apartment  in  the 
Congressional  Hotel  in  Washington.  Mrs. 
Everett  accompanied  the  congressman  back 
to  Washington  after  Christmas  but  then  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Union  City  after  Mr. 
Everett  entered  the  Veterans  Hospital  in 
Nashville  on  Jan.  8. 

Mr.  Everett's  Illness  sent  him  to  Bethesda 
Hospital  in  Maryland  last  Oct.  3,  where  he 
was  a  patient  until  Oct.  16  when  he  was 
flown  to  Nashville  Veterans  Hospital  where 
be  was  a  patient  until  the  last  week  in  No- 
vember. He  suffered  a  kidney  ailment  which 
necessitated  treatment  regularly  by  a  kidney 
machine. 

Leaving  the  hospital  Mr.  Everett  returned 
to  Union  City  and  opened  his  office  here  lu 
the  old  Union  City  Clinic  Building.  He  was 
active  during  the  Christmas  season,  ad- 
dressed  a  number  of  groups  and  made  calls 
on  many  of  bis  friends. 

Although  he  bad  been  out  of  the  hospital 
but  a  short  time,  and  although  he  was  so 
weak  he  had  to  have  assistance  to  stand  and 
walk,  Mr.  Everett  went  to  New  Orleans  on 
Dec.  3  to  a  meeting  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  Flood  Control  Association  and  was 
elected  president  of  that  body. 

He  ascended  to  the  presidency  from  the 
office  of  flrst  vice-president.  He  was  accom- 
panied on  this  trip  by  P.  T.  English  and  Aaron 
Prather  and  both  said  that  his  speech  of 
acceptance  was  one  of  the  best  he  ever  de- 
livered. On  Dec.  27,  he  and  his  mother  re- 
turned to  Washington. 

Members  of  Congressman  Everett's  staff 
who  win  be  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his 
office  are:  Woodfln  McLean  of  Alamo,  admin- 
istrative assistant;  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Rowe  of 
Washington.  Miss  Katie  Bailey  of  Murray, 
Mrs.  Linda  Perry  of  Union  City,  Miss  Andrea 
May  of  Trenton  and  Miss  Jane  Myers  of 
Medina. 

Mr.  Everett  Is  survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Leila  Ashton  Everett;  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Effle  Havs 
of  Union  City;  flrst  cousins,  Edwin  Stone  and 
Mrs.  Jess  Rose,  both  of  Union  City,  Mrs.  L. 
D.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Hall,  both  of  Martin, 
Mrs.  Abe  Burchard  of  Knoxvllle,  Frank  Hays 
of  Union  City,  Mrs.  Martha  Hall  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Clay  Barnes  of  Clarks- 
vllle  and  Charles  Nolan  of  Paris. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lt.  Billy  Moore,  Barry 
White,  Aaron  Prather,  David  Wells,  Dr.  M. 
A.  Blanton.  W.  C.  Tate,  Mayor  Charles  Adams 
and  Allen  Pierce  of  Michigan. 

Among  the  honorary  pallbecirers  will  be 
members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Oov.  El- 
lington, Lewis  H.  Allen,  former  vice-president 
of  the  L&N  Railroad,  and  V.  T.  Moss. 

Accompanying  members  of  Congress  to 
Union  City  will  be  one  of  Mr.  Everett's  close 
friends,  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  House. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22  of  this  year,  Ukraine  patriots  in 
the  United  States  and  In  free  nations 
around  the  world  celebrated  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukrainism  National  Re- 
public, declared  in  1918.  This  small  Re- 
public of  less  than  45,000,000  people  has 
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been  &n  involimtary  part  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia for  almost  50  years,  yet  their  valiant 
fight  for  independence  and  freedom  in 
1918,  continuing  in  exile  even  today,  can 
certainly  be  an  example  to  us  all  in  these 
troubled  times. 

In  commemorating  this  independence 
day,  we  £ire  forced  to  remember  the  con- 
tinuing acts  of  Soviet  oppression  still 
existing  in  the  so-called  Soviet  republics 


and  in  the  Eastern  E\iropean  countries, 
which  make  up  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
jailing  of  intellectuals  who  dare  to  devi- 
ate from  the  Soviet  line,  the  suppression 
of  all  the  basic  freedoms  which  Ameri- 
cans hold  dear,  and  finally,  the  ruthless 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968,  are 
all  F>art  of  Soviet  policy,  both  past  and 
present,  and  an  indication  that  attitudes 
and  methods  have  not  changed  in  the 


Soviet  Union  since  the  Ukraine  was  in- 
vaded in  1919. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  commemorating  this 
51st  anniversary,  and  I  want  to  extend 
my  special  regards  to  the  Ukrainian 
Americans  for  keeping  up  a  fight  involv- 
ing incredible  odds,  for  a  country  an 
ocean  away,  which  some  of  them  have 
never  seen. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  sufficiency  is  from  God. — 2  Corin- 
thians 3:  5. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  whose 
grace  makes  us  sufQclent  for  every  task 
and  whose  strength  holds  us  steady  as  we 
live  through  troubled  times,  speak  Thou 
Thy  word  to  us  this  day  and  m£ike  known 
Thy  will  that  we  may  now  and  always 
walk  along  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  justice  and  love. 

Unite  us  as  a  nation  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  release  of  the  captives, 
give  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness, 
bridge  the  gulf  which  separates  our 
people,  and  support  every  endeavor 
which  creates  and  maintains  imder- 
standing  and  good  will  in  our  national 
life. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  this  our 
morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  17.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-448,  appointed  Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Low  Income  Housing. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  2251,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  and 

Mr,  McCULLOCH. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  6,  Public  Law 
250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon.sln;  and  the 
following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations :  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Kirwan, 
and  Mr.  Bow. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2501,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  . 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  ON  AND 
RECONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  177 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  the  House  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  177  on  January  29, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  reconsidera- 
tion with  an  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
resolution  and  what  is  sought  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  resolution  was  the 
regular  resolution  assigning  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  to  vari- 
ous committees  and  there  was  merely 
a  technical  error  contained  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  177 
Resolved,  That  Jorge  Luis  C6rdova-Diaz, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico,  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, elected  an  additional  member  of  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  ALBERT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Albert:  Strike 
out  all  of  line  1,  after  the  word  "Resolved," 
and  insert:  "That  Jorge  L.  C6rdova,  the 
Resident". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  ON  AND 
RECONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  176 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  the  House  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  176  on  January  29,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  with 
an  amendment  wliich  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  176 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  AcRicuLTtmE :  Page  Belcher, 
Oklahoma;  Charles  M.  Teague.  California; 
Catherine  May,  Washington;  William  C. 
Wampler,  Virginia;  George  A.  Goodllng, 
Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Ohio; 
Robert  B.  Mathlas,  Oallfornla:  Wiley  Mayne. 
Iowa;  John  Zwach,  Minnesota;  Thomas  S. 
Kleppe,  North  Dakota;  Robert  D.  Price. 
Texas;  John  T.  Myers,  Indiana;  Keith  G. 
Sebellus,  Kansas;  Martin  B.  McKneally,  New 
York;  Wilmer  D.  Mlzell,  North  Carolina. 

CoMMnTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS:  Jack 
Edwards.  Alabama. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  William 
H.  Bates,  Massachusettr;  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Illinois;  Alvin  E.  OKonski,  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam G.  Bray,  Indiana;  Bob  Wilson.  Cali- 
fornia; Charles  S.  Gubser,  California: 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Michigan;  Alex- 
ander Plrnie,  New  York;  Durward  G.  Hall. 
Missouri;  Donald  D.  Clancy,  Ohio:  Robert 
T.  Stafford,  Vermont;  Carleton  J.  King,  New 
York;  William  I.  Dickinson.  Alabama; 
Charles  W.  Wbalen,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Ed  Foreman. 
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New  Mexico;  John  f.  Hunt,  New  Jersey:  O. 
WlUUm  Whltehuretj  Virginia. 

CoMMrrrxB  on  Bmnkino  and  Cuwixnct  : 
William  B.  WldnalLiNew  Jersey;  Florence  P. 
Dwyer.  New  Jersey;  Seymour  Halpem,  New 
York;  W.  E.  (BUDi  Broclc,  Tenneaaee;  I>1 
Clawson,  California;  Albert  W.  Johnson, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  William  Stanton.  Ohio; 
Chester  L.  Mize.  |  Kansas:  Benjamin  B. 
Blackburn.  Georgia; jGarry  E.  Brown.  Michi- 
gan; Lawrence  O.  wUUams,  Pennsylvania; 
Chalmers  P.  Wylli.  Ohio:  Margaret  M. 
Heckler.  Massachusetts;  William  O.  Cowger, 
Kentucky;  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr..  Maryland. 

CoMMriTEE  ON   TH»  DlBTKICT   OF   COLUMBIA: 

Ancher  Nelsen.  Mlnrisoto;  William  L.  Spring- 
er. Illinois;  Alvln  t-  OTConski.  Wisconsin; 
William  H.  Harsha.  ^hio;  Frank  Horton.  New 
Tork:  Joel  T.  BroyhLl.  Virginia;  Larry  Winn. 
Jr..  Kansas:  Gilbert  Gude,  Maryland;  Sam 
Stelger.  Arizona;  Catherine  May.  Washing- 
ton; Lawrence  J.  Hodan.  Maryland. 

CoMMmxE  ON  Education  and  Labor:  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres,  Ohid;  Albert  H.  Qule.  Min- 
nesota: John  M.  As^brook.  Ohio;  Alphonzo 
Bell.  California;  Og«en  R.  Reld.  New  York; 
John  N.  Erlenborn.  Illinois;  WilUam  J. 
Scherle. 'iDwa;  JohnlR.  Dellenbach,  Oregon; 
Marvin  Lr-Esch.  Ml<fliigan;  Edwin  D.  Eshle- 
man,  Pennsylvania;  Iwilllam  A.  Stelger.  Wis- 
consin; James  M.  Collins.  Texas;  Earl  P. 
Landgrebe.  Indlanaj^  Orval  Hansen.  Idaho; 
Earl  B.  Ruth.  North  Carolina. 

COMMrTTEK    ON     FdREICN     AfTADlS:     E.     ROSS 

Adair.  Indiana:  Wlllttim  S.  Mallllard.  Califor- 
nia: Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghuysen.  New  Jersey: 
William  S.  Broomfltfd,  Michigan;  J.  Irving 
Whalley.  Pennsylva4la:  H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa; 
E.  Y.  Berry.  South  Dakota;  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski.  Illinois;  F.  feradford  Morse.  Massa- 
chusetts; Vernon  w.  Thomson.  Wisconsin; 
James  O.  Pulton.  Pennsylvania;  Paul  Find- 
ley.  Illinois:  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  Ala- 
bama; Robert  Taft.ljr..  Ohio;  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd.  Utah;  J.  Herbjert  Bxirke,  Florida;  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth.  Jr..  Delaware. 

COMMnTEE    ON     GdVEHNMENT     OPERATIONS: 

Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Now  Jersey;  Ogden  R.  Reld, 
New  York;  Frank  Horton,  New  York;  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Illinois;  John  N.  Erlenborn,  11- 
Unols;  John  W.  Wydler,  New  York;  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  Jr..  Ohio;  juy  Vander  Jagt.  Mich- 
igan: John  T.  Myeis.  Indiana;  William  O. 
Cowger.  Kentucky;  (filbert  Gude,  Maryland; 
Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr..  California;  Paul  Find- 
ley.  Illinois:  John  i.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Ala- 
bama: Lowell  P.  Wei:ker.  Jr..  Connecticut. 

COMMrTTEE       ON       I  [OUSE      ADMINISTRATION: 

James  Harvey.  Michij  an. 

Committee  on  In'"erior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: John  P.  Sayljr,  Pennsylvania;  E.  Y. 
Berrj-,  South  Dakota  Craig  Hosmer,  Califor- 
nia; Joe  Skubltz.  Kf  nsas;  Laurence  J  Bur- 
ton. Utah:  John  Kyi,  Iowa;  Sam  Stelger,  Ari- 
zona; Howard  W.  Pcllock,  Alaska;  James  A. 
McClure.  Idaho;  Don  H.  Clausen.  California; 
Philip  E.  Ruppe.  Ldlchlgan;  John  Wold, 
Wyoming:  John  N.  tappy  Camp.  Oklahoma; 
Manuel  Lujan,  New  it  exico. 

COMMITTXE      ON      IltTERSTATE      AND      FOREIGN 

Commerce:  William  L.  Springer,  niinols; 
Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Oh  io;  Ancher  Nelsen,  Min- 
nesota; Hastings  Kelt  n,  Massachusetts;  Glenn 
Cunningham,  NebraJka:  James  T  BroyhiU, 
North  Carolina;  Jaines  Harvey,  Michigan: 
Albert  W.  Watson.  &>uth  Carolina;  Tim  Lee 
Carter.  Kentucky:  G.  Robert  Watklns,  Penn- 
sylvania; Donald  G.  Brotzman.  Colorado; 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  .  r..  Ohio;  Dan  Kuyken- 
dall.  Tennessee:  Joe  iikubltz,  Kansas:  Fletch- 
er Thompson.  Georgia;  James  F.  Hastings, 
New  York, 

CoMMrrrxE  on  thi  Judiciary:  William  M. 
McCuUoch.  Ohio;  Rl  ;hard  H.  Poff.  Virginia; 
William  T.  Cahlll.  ^ew  Jersey;  Clark  Mac- 
Oregor,  Minnesota;  Edward  Hutchinson, 
Michigan;  Robert  MoClory,  Illinois;  Henry  P, 
Smith  m.  New  Yoik:  Thomas  J.  Mesklll, 
Connecticut;  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr..  New 
Jersey;  Thomas  F.  Rallsback,  nilnolB;  Edward 
O.  Blester.  Jr.,  Peiinsylvanla;  Charles  E. 
Wiggins,   California;  |E>svld  W.  Dennis,  In- 


diana; Hamilton  FlBh,  Jr.,  New  York;  R. 
Lawrence  Coughlln,  Pennsylvania. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:  William  S.  Mallllard,  California; 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Washington;  Charles  A. 
Mosher.  Ohio;  Jamee  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Hastings  Keith.  Massachusetts;  G. 
Robert  Watklns.  Pennsylvania;  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg.  Wisconsin;  John  R.  Dellenback, 
Oregon:  Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska;  Philip 
E.  Ruppe,  Michigan;  Daniel  E.  Button,  New 
York:  George  A.  Goodling,  Pennsylvania; 
William  C.  Bray,  Indiana;  Paul  N.  McCloskey, 
Jr..  California;   Louis  Prey.  Jr.,  Florida. 

Committee  on  Post  Oftice  and  Civil 
Service:  Robert  J.  Corbett,  Pennaylvanla; 
H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa;  Glenn  Cunningham,  Ne- 
braska: Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Illinois;  Albert 
W.  Johnson,  Pennsylvania;  Daniel  E.  Button, 
New  York;  William  L.  Scott,  Virginia;  James 

A.  McClure,  Idaho;  Thomas  J.  Mesklll,  Con- 
necticut: Donald  E.  Lukens,  Ohio;  Lawrence 
J.  Hogan,  Maryland. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Public  Works;  William  C. 
Cramer.  Florida;  William  H,  Harsha,  Ohio: 
James  R,  Grover.  Jr..  New  York;  James  C. 
Cleveland.  New  Hampshire:  Don  H.  Clausen, 
California;  Robert  C.  McEwen.  New  York; 
John  J.  Duncan.  Tennessee;  Fred  Schwengel, 
Iowa;  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  Wisconsin;  M.  G. 
( Gene )  Snyder,  Kentucky;  Robert  V.  Denney, 
Nebraska;  Roger  H.  Zlon,  Indiana;  Jack  H. 
McDonald.  Michigan;  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Arkansas:  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
James  G.  Fulton,  Pennsylvania:  Charles  A. 
Mosher.  Ohio;  Richard  L,  Roudebush,  In- 
diana; Alphonzo  Bell,  California;  Thomas  M. 
Pelly,  Washington;  Donald  Rvunsfeld,  Illi- 
nois; John  W.  Wydler,  New  York;  Guy  Van- 
der Jagt.  Michigan;  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas; 
Jerry  L.  Pettis,  California;  Donald  E.  Lukens, 
Ohio;  Robert  Price,  Texas;  Lowell  P.  Welcker. 
Jr.,  Connecticut;  Louis  Prey.  Jr..  Florida. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Leslie  C.  Arends,  Dllnole;  Jackson  B. 
Betts,  Ohio;  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vermont; 
James  H.  Quillen,  Tennessee;  Lawrence  G. 
WUllama.  Pennsylvania;  Edward  Hutchinson, 
iSlchlg&n. 

Committbe  on  Un-American  Activities: 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Del  Clawson,  Cali- 
fornia; Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Indiana;  Al- 
bert W.  Watson.  South  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Charles 
M.  Teague,  California;  E.  Ross  Adair,  In- 
diana; William  H.  Ayres.  Ohio:  John  P.  Say- 
lor,  Pennsylvania;  Sejmaour  Halpem,  New 
York;  John  J.  Duncan.  Tennessee;  John  Paul 
Hammerschmldt,  Arkansas;  William  L.  Scott, 
Virginia;  Marg^aret  M.  Heckler,  Massachu- 
setts; John  M.  Zwach,  Minnesota;  Robert  V. 
Denney,  Nebraska. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Rogers  C. 

B.  Morton,  Maryland. 

amendment    offered     by     MR.     GERALD     R.    FORD 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Gerald  R.  Ford: 
On  page  7,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "E.  Roes 
Adair,  Indiana;  William  H.  Ayree,  Ohio;"  and 
insert:  "William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  E.  Ross 
Adair.  Indiana;" 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  amendment,  which  has  just  been 
read  by  the  Clerk,  will  correct  the  senior- 
ity standing  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ayres)  on  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MIDDLE  EAST  REPORT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  another  in  the 
series  of  articles  which  Carol  Stevens 
Kovner,  managing  editor  of  Kovner  Pub- 
lications in  Los  Angeles,  has  written  on 
the  Middle  East  situation. 

In  this  article.  Miss  Kovner  points  up 
the  determination  of  Israel  to  defend  her 
borders  from  aggression  and  the  lone- 
liness which  the  Jews  feel  in  this  battle. 
The  article  follows: 

Abba  Eban  Deplores  Stereotype  of  Passive 
Victims  op  Violence 

(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

In  an  interview  with  Time  Magazine  in 
their  January  10  issue,  Abba  Eban,  articulate 
Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  said  there  is  a 
stereotype  of  Jews  as  the  passive  victims  of 
others  violence. 

In  Israel  the  Jews  resist.  They  do  not 
suffer  passively.  But  the  world,  personified  by 
the  government  leaders  and  news  media  who 
speak  for  the  world  community,  has  not  fully 
absorbed  this  change  In  the  Jewish  picture, 

Mr.  Eban  said,  "I  have  no  other  explana- 
tion for  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
Invaded  Czechoslovakia,  can  condemn  alleged 
Israeli  "aggression"  at  the  UN  .  .  .  without 
the  public  gallery  bursting  Into  laughter." 

"If  someone  could  prove  that  we  could 
survive  by  giving  Arab  violence  a  free  rein, 
then  we  would  do  so.  But  nobody  has  proved 
this." 

The  Pope's  sympathetic  message  to 
Lebanon's  president  "deploring  violent  acts" 
and  asking  Lebanon  to  refrain  from  taking 
countermeasues  was  astonishing,  because 
this  was  in  the  context  of  not  uttering  a 
single  word  of  protest  when  13  Jewish  and 
Arab  shoppers  were  killed  by  a  terrorist  bomb 
in  a  Jerusalem  marketplace,  in  the  same 
geographical  area. 

Was  the  Pope's  message  to  Lebanon,  where 
there  was  no  loss  of  life  involved,  an  act  of 
unbiased  Justice  at  a  delicate  moment  in 
history?  With  his  deep  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Holy  Land,  why  not  speak  when 
Jewish  children  were  being  terrorized  in 
Israeli  northern  villages  with  unrelenting 
bombardment  in  December  by  Iraqi  trained 
army  regulars.  Or  even  when  the  Israeli  engi- 
neer, ironically  on  his  way  to  a  UN  help  mis- 
sion, was  shot  to  death  in  Athens  by  tralned- 
In-Lebanon  terrorists. 

But  when  Israel,  defending  her  small 
population  from  guerrilla  bands,  even  even- 
tually from  Lebanon,  finally  after  some 
months  of  terrorism,  struck  In  warning  to  the 
Arab  nations  that  they  must  control  the  ter- 
rorists or  suffer  the  consequences  and  destroy 
13  aircraft  In  Beirut — not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  spilled. 

Yet  this  "metal  and  wire  and  upholstery" 
as  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Yosef  Tek- 
oah  called  it,  this  is  what  brought  the  Pope 
to  speak  out.  Not  in  protest  to  the  copious 
blood  spilled  by  Israeli  civilians  In  Jerti- 
salem,  not  the  innocent  life  of  a  Jew  on  a 
mercy  mission  for  the  UN,  but  the  mere 
destruction  of  material  objects. 

"Are  we  to  hear  that  the  scrap  Iron  of  air- 
planes is  worth  more  than  Jewish  blood?" 
Tekoah  asked  in  the  UN.  his  voice  angry  and 
heartsore,  as  he  stood  before  the  UN  Security 
Council  after  a  decision  which  never  men- 
tioned In  the  unanimous  condemnation  a 
single  act  of  the  terrorists  from  Arab  coun- 
tries, but  only  Israeli  response  to  the  acts  of 
the  terrorists. 

Abba  Eban  deplored,  "Those  who  were 
silent  In  the  face  of  13  mangled  bodies  In 
Mahane  Yehuda  market  now  cry  with  chok- 
ing voices  over  13  steel  skeletons  that  never 
breathed  life  .  .  .  there  was  an  angry  outcry 
only  over  property  that  was  destroyed — and 
is  Insured." 
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There  are  six  countries  sitting  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  which  have  no  diplomatic  ties 
with  Israel. 

There  Is  the  Soviet  Union  with  Czechoslo- 
vakian  hopes  for  a  freer  life  crushed  under 
Soviet  invading  tanks.  Continuous  anti- 
Semitic  campaigns  ricochet  to  other  coun- 
tries from  her  shores  and  the  Soviet  Union 
presumes  to  Judge  a  Jewl.sh  country. 

There  is  Britain,  still  enamoured  of  her 
personal  romantic  myth  of  the  Arab  riding 
in  the  clean  open  desert  (with  an  English- 
man by  his  side),  holding  a  grudge  against 
Israel  for  not  strangling  during  the  years 
alter  World  War  II,  when  she  did  her  level 
best  to  throttle  the  emerging   country. 

There  is  France,  in  the  grip  of  an  ancient 
autocrat  who  suddenly  announced  a  com- 
plete arms  embargo  after  the  Beirut  raid 
on  Israel  with  no  return  of  $160  million  paid 
In  advance  by  Israel.  Israelis  met  his  an- 
tibuncement  with  resigned  dismay,  realizing 
this  was  the  logical  conclusion  to  the  court- 
ship of  de  Gaulle  and  the  Arabs,  with  the 
Russians  providing  much  of  his  wooing 
words. 

And  there  Is  the  United  States,  too,  who 
joined  this  frivolous  and  Irresponsible  farce 
at  the  UN,  condemning  a  small  country  for 
what  we  have  done  ourselves  unscathed  and 
uncensured  by  the  UN  ...  In  the  effort  to 
be  more  "evenhanded." 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  an  imposed  settlement  by  the  Big 
Four,  France,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Given  their  present  at- 
titudes, the  Russian  and  French  newly  sealed 
trade  agreement  and  support  of  every  Arab 
move  politically,  the  British  psychological 
antipathy  of  Israel,  and  the  US's  new, 
weighted  evenhandedness,  what  kind  of 
Great  Power  Intervention  would  be  pro- 
posed? 

The  new  Soviet  formula  going  the  rounds 
of  diplomatic  circles  looks  similar  to  the 
Arab  demands  for  a  return  to  the  May  1967 
situation.  Prance  has  proposed  putting 
Great  Power  troops  into  all  countries  In- 
volved, but  de  Gaulle's"  arms  embargo  has 
ruled  France  out  as  a  future  mediator  in 
the  Middle  East  because  of  his  one-sided 
stand. 

Like  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 
once  the  Big  Four  got  rolling  together,  could 
they  stop  short  of  erasing  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people  off  the  gloBe,  as  their  self- 
imposed  silence  nearly  did  In  World  War  11? 


ALEXANDER  PIRNIE'S  TERM  AS  IPU 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie)  completed 
his  term  as  President  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  he  did  this  without 
fanfare  or  celebration,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  this  occasion  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  the  House  without 
some  notice  of  the  achievement  of  Alex- 
ander Pirnie  and  some  expression  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  House 
for  his  work  on  that  august  body  which 
was  performed  essentially  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Alexander  Pirnie  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  1968  and  served  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  As  a  member  of  that 
group,  I  am  familiar  with  his  work  and 
with  the  outstanding  contribution  that 
he  made  not  only  to  the  successful  func- 
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tioning  of  that  historic  international  or- 
ganization but  also  in  fostering  the  im- 
age of  the  United  States  and  improving 
relations  between  the  people  of  our 
country  and  the  people  of  innumerable 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Representative  Pirnie  capped  his 
service  with  his  election  as  chairman  of 
a  committee  composed  of  members  from 
five  countries  to  study  the  question  of 
universaUty  and  he  served  in  this  capac- 
ity at  the  next  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  union  at  Dakar,  Senegal. 

Mr.  Pirnie  performed  magnificently  at 
the  formal  sessions  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Union's  most 
active  committee,  as  well  as  in  its  rul- 
ing council,  and  in  these  areas  he 
stanchly  defended  the  record  and  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a  worthy  foeman  of  those 
who  attacked  our  country.  In  addition 
to  his  formal  activities  and  in  some  ways 
more  importantly,  Mr.  Pirnie  devoted 
himself  tirelessly  to  the  extraofRcial  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  conferences.  It  Is 
an  accepted  fact  that  in  these  extracur- 
ricular contacts  parliamentarians  are 
able  to  achieve  more  for  their  countries 
than  in  the  formal  exchanges  of  the 
scheduled  sessions  and  Alexander  Pirnie 
performed  superbly  in  this  department. 
I  am  confident  that  he  was  responsible 
for  greatly  improving  the  imderstandlng 
of  many  of  our  policies  on  the  part  of 
delegates  to  the  conference  who  would 
otherwise  have  based  their  judgment  of 
policy  on  insuflScient  information. 

In  addition  to  this  performance,  I  must 
also  pay  tribute  to  Representative  Pirnie 
personally  as  I  praise  his  qualities  as  a 
delegation  leader.  His  tact,  his  courtesy, 
his  thoughtfulness,  and  his  gentle  but 
firm  scheduling  and  performance  of  del- 
egation responsibilities  made  it  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  brief  report 
to  the  House  today  and  I  am  confident 
that  all  Members  will  agree  that  Repre- 
sentative Pirnie's  service  should  be  a 
source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
this  body.  In  the  name  of  my  colleagues, 
I  thank  Mr.  Pirnie  for  his  outstanding 
service. 


LT.    COL.    WILLIAM    ST.    JOHN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Connecticut's  most  distinguished  mili- 
tary ofiBcers  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  National  Guard  after  42 
years  of  service.  He  is  Lt.  Col.  William 
St.  John,  who  for  this  period  approach- 
ing half  a  ccnturj'  has  contributed  his 
efforts  to  the  successful  operation  of  our 
Military  Establishment.  I  have  known 
Colonel  St.  John  for  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  and  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
he  outstanding  record  that  he  has  com- 
piled. 

He  has  not  only  been  interested  in 
military  affairs,  but  he  has  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  political  party  activities 
and  civic  affairs  in  our  hometown  in 
Waterbury  where  he  was  at  one  time  a 


formidable   and   popular  candidate   for 
mayor. 

Not  only  has  he  been  a  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years,  but  he  acted  as  my  cam- 
paign manager  in  my  first  successful 
campaign  for  Congress  in  1958. 

Colonel  St.  John  is  not  the  only  mili- 
tary member  of  his  family.  His  son,  Capt. 
Richard  L.  St.  John,  whom  I  was  proud 
to  designate  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  a  soldier  with  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  Vietnam  and  at 
present  a  professor  of  military  science 
at  Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa, 

The  Hartford  Courant  recently  car- 
ried a  complete  and  interesting  accoimt 
of  Colonel  St.  John's  career  and  I  think 
it  only  fitting  at  this  juncture  in  the  life 
of  one  who  has  served  the  United  States 
so  well  to  make  this  account  a  part  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Officer  Ends  Colorfi'L  Career 
(By  Theodore  DrlscoUi 

It  was  July  6.  1944.  and  the  Chinese  36th 
Division  had  been  thrown  back  by  a  surprise 
Japanese  counter-attack  that  drove  them  to 
the  Solween  River.  The  river  was  wrlde  and 
swift.  There  could  be  no  retreating  across  it. 

Lt,  Col.  William  St,  John,  then  commander 
of  the  American  combat  section  with  the 
Chinese  unit,  listened  with  his  men  to  the 
nightly  BBC  news  broadcast. 

There  had  been  a  tragic  circus  fire  In  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  168  were  dead,  500  others  In- 
jured. For  St,  John  it  was  one  of  the  saddest 
days  he  would  ever  know. 

It  would  be  several  weeks  before  he  could 
be  sure  that  his  wife  and  his  five-year-old 
son  In  Waterbiu-y,  his  life-long  home,  had  not 
been  at  the  circus  that  day. 

Half  a  world  away  In  the  jungles  of  South- 
west China  this  gnawed  at  St,  John,  a  con- 
stant worry,  until  he  got  a  letter  from  his 
wife  five  weeks  after  she  sent  It.  They  were 
safe. 

NOW  retiring 

St.  John  sat  in  his  office  at  the  State 
Armory  on  Broad  Street  one  day  last  week 
reminiscing  about  this  and  other  things.  He 
had  just  announced  that  he  was  retiring  from 
the  National  Guard  after  42  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

On  his  desk  was  a  letter  to  Gov.  Dempsey 
with  the  latest  accounting  of  the  $25,156,592 
worth  of  state-owned  property  used  by  the 
Connecticut  National  Guard. 

St.  John  Is  a  kind  of  overseer  for  this 
property.  He  is  the  state  military  property 
and  procurement  officer  and  will  continue  in 
this  position  after  his  retirement  from  the 
National  Guard. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  In  Waterbury,  at 
St.  Thomas  School  and  Crosby  High  School 
and  later  Brooklyn  Polytechnlcal  Institute 
In  New  York.  He  Joined  the  National  Guard 
when  he  was  In  high  school.  That  was  1926. 

St.  John  tried  and  almost  got  Into  West 
Point.  He  was  very  proud  when  his  son.  Rich- 
ard, tried  and  made  It.  Capt.  Richard  L.  St. 
John  just  returned  from  Vietnam  vrtth  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Silver  Star.  Now.  he  is 
a  professor  of  military  science  at  Lafayette 
College  In  Easton.  Pa. 

St.  John  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  three 
other  sons,  William  St,  John  Jr.,  who  Is  with 
Travelers  Insurance  Cos..  and  a  student  at 
Suffolk  Law  School  In  Boston;  Mark  J.  St. 
John,  a  senior  at  Sacred  Heart  College  In 
Bridgeport,  and  Gregory  O.  St.  John,  a  sopho- 
more at  Boston  College. 

The  Connecticut  National  Guard  was  ac- 
tivated shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  St,  John 
went  to  the  South  Pacific  where  he  spent  37 
months  of  the  war. 

INTELLIGENCS   OFFICER 

He  was  an  Intelligence  ofiScer  with  the 
Bobcat  Task  Force  and  was  later  assigned  to 
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. — Army  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Army.  Th(in  he  wm  with  the  Chinese 
36th  Dlvlalon  wfclch  fought  Its  way  through 
•outhwert  Chln^.  over  "the  Hump"  and 
finally  opened  th^  Burma  Road. 

Chinese  soldle^  could  classify  anything 
growing  as  edlbld  or  Inedible,  9t.  John  said. 
and  they  ate  things  no  one  else  would. 

"The  36th  wa4  the  damndest  dog-loving 
outfit  you  ever  ^w."  When  St.  John  Joined 
tbam.  at  least  h<if  the  Chinese  soldiers  had 
dogs. 

"Ever  had  dog  stew.  It's  good— tastes  like 
rabbit,"  that's  wliat  the  dogs  were  for  and  in 
those  clrcxunstan  ces.  St.  John  said  It  made 
an  "elegant  stew. ' 

Memories  came  to  St  John  In  spurts,  as 
they  do  after  2(  years.  Some  came  alone, 
some  were  tied  o  other  memories  with  no 
apparent  design  or  reason.  Pood  kept  p)op- 
plng  up. 

"Once  we  went  21  days  without  food — real 
lood — we  ate  bla<le8  of  grass  and  things  like 
that.  And  when  finally  there  was  an  air  drop. 
Everyone  stuffed  himself  and  got  sick." 

This  was  St.  John's  rag-tag  army.  Army 
Issue  clothes  80<in  rotted  away  and  after 
that  they  took  wH  at  they  could  get.  For  most 
that  meant  Indian  Army  overalls,  size  48  to 
60,  80k  tUe  sleeves  bad  to  be  rolled  up  and  the 
erolch-tell  to  tha  knees,  St.  John  said. 

St.  John  comx  landed  about  900  Ameri- 
cana attached  to  the  36th  Division.  He  was 
a  combination  soldier  and  horsetrader. 

When  he  wanted  the  Chlneses  to  carry  out 
a  particular  op>era  tlon  he  would  bargain  with 
them.  "You  warn;  rifles  .  .  .  then  we'll  do 
things  this  way."  The  rifles  were  coming  any- 
way but  the  Chinese  didn't  know  that.  Only 
St.  John  did. 

A    HORSETRADER 

The  35-year -old  commander  of  the  Chi- 
nese understood  t  orsetradlng  and  he  under- 
stood St.  John,  wt  o  said  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  gener  il  In  any  army. 

Some  things  «  nf  used  the  Chinese  com- 
mander. Why,  fo-  Instance,  did  the  presi- 
dent of  the  UnltW  States  get  only  $75,000 
whUe  some  Industrialists  got  $100,000. 

St.  John  said  'he  commander  asked  the 
question,  then  an  iwered  it  himself.  His  eyes 
lit  up  and  he  said   "Ah,  but  the  kun-cha." 

Kim-cha  mean4  graft.  And  St.  John  said 
it  might  not  be  silled  like  that  but  that  is 
the  way  It  Is  proncdmced. 

The  commandei  understood  horsetradlng. 
So  did  the  Japanese. 

For  several  weeKs  the  36th  and  the  Japa- 
nese each  occupied  half  a  small  city  In  south- 
west China.  Wedn^day  was  market  day  and 
there  was  tactic  agreement  that  the  men  of 
the  36th  could  ipo  to  the  Japanese-held 
marketplace  safely. 

Orders  were  put  In  for  the  following  week. 
St.  John  remembers  bargaining  for  tanger- 
ines and  paying  ej  tra  because  the  merchant 
had  to  bribe  the  ,:apane8e  to  get  tangerines 
through  their  Unei . 

You  ever  hear  my  famous  pigeon  story?" 
St.  John  asked,  littlng  It  become  known 
that  Just  about  evi  tryone  around  the  armory 
had.  ^ 

One  of  the  thing  9  St.  John's  underfed  and 
under-equipped  army  didn't  need  was  carrier 
pigeons.  At  least  that's  what  his  men  were 
saying  as  they  carted  eight  of  the  big 
breasted  birds  alon?.  feeding  them  every  day 
while  they   themselves   went  hungry. 

"Those  pigeons  Served  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose," St.  John  said.  They  ate  them. 

Not  all  St.  Johi 's  food  stories  were  like 
that.  Some  of  them  were  gruesome. 

Py>r  Instance,  th«re  was  a  Canadian  priest 
who  was  freed  when  the  36th  liberated  a 
prisoner-of-war  carip  who  explained  how  he. 
a  thin  man,  had  su  rvlved  while  a  fatter  col- 
league starved  to  death. 

"He   was   squeamish"   the   priest   told    St 
John. 

•  I  would  turn  o\er  a  rock  and  eat  what- 


ever I  found.  He  wouldn't."  St.  John  recaUed 
the  priest  saying. 

And  there  was  the  Impressment  of  women 
and  children  to  carry  supplies  over  the 
hump".  It  was  a  brutal  system,  St.  John 
said — 'It  was  theirs  not  ours." 

The  Impressed  citizens  carried  equipment, 
as  did  mules,  to  heights  of  16.000  feet  over 
the  Himalayas.  "The  bones  of  most  of  them, 
people  and  mules,  are  still  up  there."  St. 
John  said. 

St.  John  remembered  the  POW  camps  and 
how,  toward  the  end  of  things,  they  liberated 
one  after  another  In  Burma.  Sometimes  there 
were  Just  a  dozen  men.  sometimes  there 
were  a  thousand. 

Some  were  only  starving.  Others  had  com- 
pletely lost  their  minds  and  St.  John  said 
that  was  the  saddest  thing  of  all.  He  remem- 
bered one  POW.  eyes  sunken,  gaunt  and 
filthy,  who  stumbled  up  to  him  and  said 
"Hey  Saint". 

He  could  not  recognize  the  man  by  his 
looks.  He  remembered  the  name.  The  man 
had  come  to  the  South  Pacific  with  St. 
John  three  years  before. 

Not  all  the  memories  of  war  were  pleasant. 

St.  John  said  it  was  good  to  have  such 
things  behind  him,  but  he  would  not  like 
to  go  through  them  again. 

The  36th  Division  secured  the  Burma  Road 
and  the  supplies  that  had  been  flown  over 
the  "hump"  from  India  to  China  could  then 
go  by  land. 

In  the  spring  of  1045  St.  John  went  to 
eastern  China  where  he  and  others  plotted 
an  attack  on  Canton,  still  held  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

But  In  July  the  plotting  ended.  The  word 
was  out,  but  only  In  rumors,  that  the  end 
was  near.  St.  John  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  was  at 
Ft.   Gordon,  Ga..  on  V-J  Day,  Aug.   14. 

For  most  of  America's  12-mllllon  fighting 
men  that  was  the  end.  For  St.  John  It  was 
really  only  the  middle.  He  would  spend 
another  24  years  In  the  National  Guard. 
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MORE  ON  LEGALIZED  USURY  AND 
PROPOSED  UNIFORM  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  CODE 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1969.  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  concerning 
the  dangers  of  the  proposed  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code,  which  was  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  and  financed  in  major 
part  by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  other  segments  of  the  credit  in- 
dustry. This  code,  calling  as  it  does  for 
interest  rates  as  high  as  36  percent  on 
installment  sales  and  loans,  would  be  a 
great  travesty  on  the  American  public  if 
enacted.  It  has  many  other  anticonsumer 
and  public  provisions  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  subsequent  analysis.  What  few 
beneficial  provisions  it  contains  simply 
are  not  worth  the  great  detriment  to  be 
suffered  by  consumers  if  the  code  is  en- 
acted in  the  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  sponsors  of  the 
code  have  ordered  full  speed  ahead  and 
are  mounting  a  heavy  pressure  campaign 
to  secure  its  earliest  possible  adoption 
in  the  State  legislatures.  The  bill  is  now 
before  the  State  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  State  legislatures 
Apparently  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
first  States   to  adopt  strong  truth-in- 


lendlng  and  other  consumer  protection 
laws,  Is  a  prime  target  for  adoption  of 
the  code.  Fortunately,  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  has  an  experi- 
enced and  effective  Consumers  Council 
The  council  appeared  before  the  judici- 
ary  committee  of  the  State  senate,  rec- 
ommending against  hasty  action  on  the 
code  and  its  referral  to  the  Consumers 
Council  for  detailed  analysis. 

Prof.  WiUiam  F.  Wlllier  of  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  presented  the  coun- 
cil's position.  His  statement  is  an  elo- 
quent argument  against  the  code,  point- 
ing out  the  great  harm  it  threatens  to 
progressive  consumer  legislation  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Willier's  statement  and  the 

accompanying   press   release   from   the 

Consumers  Council  follow: 

Statement  bt  Prof.  William  P.  Willier.  on- 

Behalf  or  the  Massachcsetts  CoNSUMtRs' 

Council  Concerning  House  Bill  778,  the 

Uniform   Consumer   Credit   Code.   Before 

THE  CoMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICURT.  JaNPARt 

29,  1969 

The  Massachusetts  Consumers'  Council,  af- 
ter study  and  consultation,  opposes  the  en- 
actment of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code  in  Massachusetts  at  this  time. 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  would 
change  many  laws  and  regulations  In  Massa- 
chusetts which  were  designed  and  enacted  to 
protect  the  consumer.  Many  problems  and 
conflicting  viewpoints  have  been  brought  to 
the  Council's  attention,  some  obvious  and 
some  not  so  obvious.  The  General  Court 
should  not  hastily  enact  a  statute  beset  with 
so  little  understanding  and  so  much  con- 
troversy. Instead,  thorough  study  by  a  com- 
petent body  should  be  given  to  the  changes, 
problems  and  conflicts  which  enactment  of 
the  Code  would  create.  What  may  be  good 
enough  for  Colorado  consumers  may  not  be 
good  enough  for  consumers  in  Massachusetts. 

THE     FALLACY     OF    UNIFORMITT 

There  Is  serious  fallacy  In  one  of  the  major 
premises  upon  which  the  UnUorm  Consumer 
Credit  Code  was  promulgated:  that  regula- 
tion of  consumer  credit  can  or  ever  will  be 
uniform  among  the  fifty  states  and  terri- 
tories. Population  patterns  and  composition 
standards  of  living,  levels  of  employment 
size  of  communities  and  the  extent  and  kinds 
of  business  enterprises  all  affect  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  consumer  credit  and  the 
nature  of  its  regulation,  and  these  factors 
differ  from  state  to  state  and  region  to  re- 
gion. The  Massachusetts  General  Court  must 
deal  with  the  problems  as  they  exist  in 
Massachusetts;  It  must  be  concerned  with 
the  consumers  in  this  state  and  not  with 
those  In  other  states. 

RATE    CEILINGS COST    TO    MASSACHUSETTS 

CONSUMERS 

In  all  cases  the  rate  ceilings  for  consumer 
credit  in  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
exceed  those  in  Massachusetts,  even  though 
they  may  equal  or  be  lower  than  those  In 
other  states.  The  Commissioners  argue  that 
high  ceilings  will  allow  compeUtlon  to  flour- 
ish in  the  consumer  credit  market  resulting 
in  actual  rates  below  the  ceilings.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  for  many  debtors  the 
celling  becomes  the  floor,  that  high  cost 
creditors  always  charge  the  maximum  rates. 
The  Council  reqiUres  much  more  evidence  to 
the  contrary  before  it  could  endorse  any  In- 
crease In  the  rate  ceilings  In  Massachusetts. 

The  Council  concedes  that  the  pattern  of 
rate  ceilings  in  Massachusetts  has  little  con- 
sistency, but  it  has  been  functioning  so  far 
as  anyone  knows  with  little  hardship  on 
creditors  or  consumers.  The  data  supplied  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Department  of  Banks. 
prepared  so  ably  by  Mr.  Ledbetter,  indicates 
the    potential    cost    to    Massachusetts    con- 
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gumers  by  the  Credit  Code's  rate  ceilings.  At     price  In  a  credit  sale  to  be  more  than  In  a  avoid  the  penalty  If  the  violation  was  ac- 

maxlmum  rates,  the  first  $200  of  Indebted-      cash    sale,    he    can    recover    penalties.    The  cldental    or    the    result    of    bona    fide    error 

ness  (which  Is  the  lowest  breaking  point  for     Credit  Code  vreaumes  that  the   cash  price  in  only  three  limited  situations   The  Credit 

present  rates)  payable  over  one  year  In  twelve      quoted  by  the  seller  is  a  cash  price,  creating  Code  allows   this  escape   from  all   penalties 

installments   would   cost   the   consumer  the      an   almost  impossible   legal   burden  for  the  without  limit.  Mere  vIolaUon  of  our  Retail 

following  additional  amounts  if  the  Credit      buyer  to  overcome  in  court.  Installment  Sales  Act  is  a   crime    (the  At- 

Code  were  enacted:                                                                        ^^^^  soLicrrAxiON  sales  torney   General   is  currently   In   the  process 

A  small  loan... $7.14          The  Massachusetts  law  gives  a  buyer  one  fJ..P'°^^''""''^/  violator).  Only  a  few  vlo- 

A  new  car 25.10      day  in  which  to  cancel  a  credit  sale  made  i^^Th. rn^f^t^l'.'   '".m",   ^^«   <^«l't   Cod* 

Home  appliance. 21.   0     a^ay  from  the  seller's  place  of  business;  the  ^^t^ZJ^Tr.^  '  ^^"^  '^  ^'"'^' 

Insurance  premiums 7.  14  uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  gives  three  "^^P*^"'^*  *«  P^o^e. 

Consumers  are  frequently  shocked  when  days,  which  is  better.  But  the  Credit  Code  conclusion 
they  learn  how  high  the  rate  ceilings  already  applies  only  to  sales  made  at  the  buyer's  resl-  There  are  many  other  weaknesses  and 
are  In  Massachusetts.  For  example,  on  the  dence  (not  even  at  his  neighbor's),  and  then  problems  in  the  Consumer  Credit  Code  too 
first  $200  of  debt,  they  are  30%  for  small  penalizes  him  the  lesser  of  his  downpayment  complex  or  subtle  to  chronical  in  this  state- 
loans;  14',4':''o  for  new  cars;  17^,4  t'o  for  goods  or  5%  of  the  price  for  exercising  his  right  to  ment.  There  are  some  good  points  and  In- 
and  services;  30%  for  insurance  premlim:is.  cancel.  Massachusetts  has  no  such  llmlta-  novations  in  the  Credit  Code  which  would 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  Uniform  Consumer  tions  or  penalties.  benefit  Massachusetts  consumers  and  the 
Credit  Code  would  raise  the  celling  to  36%.  balloon  payments  concept  of  one  tightly  knit  consumer  credit 
OTHER  PROBLEMS  AND  WEAKNESSES                  Some  Creditors  induce  debtors  to  enter  In-  "^^^t  ^m.i^'ifi'  ^°  [*^°'"'^^«'^'l  '^^^ut  if  a 

Nothing  prevents  the  legislature  from  low-  to  a  credit  transaction  by  scheduling  early  '^^^  l^ftf^,  and  t^'^''^  Ma^achusetu 

erlng  the  rate  ceilings  In  the  Credit  Code  so  low  installment  payments  and  then  hitting  co^umers      the    Cou^^  ^    c3nced     U 

that  they  approximate  present  ceilings,  al-  the  debtor  with  a  final  payment  many  times  wouirt'^ln  favof  o" ToLs  if  the  umform 

though   the   Commissioners   Insist   that   the  the  amount  of  the  others.  When  the  debtor  consumer  Prill tP<^P^rp  In^nLi^  t.^ 

high  ceilings  are  necessarv  If  competition  Is  cannot  pay  the  final  amount,  the  creditor  wm^  Ho^s?Bin^7a 

to  work  to  lower  rates.  Were  this  the  Con-  takes  possession  of  collateral  or,  usually,  of- 

sumer  Council's  only  difficulty  with  the  Code,  ^^rs  to  refinance  that  amount  often  with  ad- 

It  might  recommend  passage  with  lower  cell-  ditlonal  credit  on  terms  similar  to  the  orlgl-  [Prom  the  Consumers'  Council  News, 

ings.  But  there  are  other  problems  and  weak-  ^^^  a^d,  of  course,  with  additional  finance  Jan.  29,  19691 

nesses.  At  a  casual  glance,  the  Credit  Code  charge.  Debtors  seldom  get  off  the  hook  in  The  Position   of  the  Massachusetts   Con- 

appears  to  offer  protections  and  benefits  to  ^"<^h  cases.  Massachusetts  requires  that  in-  bCMERs'  Council  on  House  Bill  778.  the 

the  consumer  very  much  like  the  ones  we  stallment  payments  be  substantially  equal  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code,  as  stated 

have  In  Massachusetts  and  to  ndd  some  new  unless  the  debtor  is  given  the  right  to  spread  by  Prof.  William  F.  Willier.  State  House, 

benefits  to  those.  However,  a  careful  look  re-  the   balloon   payment  rut  in   amounts   and  Boston,  Mass..  January  29.  1969 

veals  that  In  a  number  of  instances  the  Credit  Periods  equivalent  to  the  other  payments  or  qj,    Edward   R    WlUett    Chairman   of   the 

Code   actually   weakens   protections   already  ""^less  the  balloon  payment  refiects  the  Ir-  consumers'    Council,    designated    Professor 

law  In   Massachusetts.  A  few  examples  will  regular  Income  of  the  debtor  and  that  fact  wiUlam   F    Wlllier   of   Boston    Colleee    Law 

make  the  point.  Is    stated.    The    Uniform    Consumer    Credit  School  to  speak  for  thrc^uncnpfofes^^^ 

N.0OTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS  bl^ ^h^^Tvei^^^o?  ^^^rs^^^f  ^r^'te^  ^Zn  ^""^^  ^^  *^^^-^"  ^^  O^^StT. 

under  ordinary  rules  of  law,  a  buyer  who  thlt^the'd'eTtlr  is Urery'given^^tlUTtS  ^^^"Cfd  ^'T -^  l.^T'^'  ''''  ^' 

gives  a  negotiable  promissory  note  to  a  seller  refinance  the  payment,  which  is  exactly  the  fpHpT„,^' r„°  t,J^h                    '""^ 

kUcTSmp^:  rwrnch'thelelS  L?ls  Ss'  '''"'  "^'^^  '='"'"  '"'  ^""'"-  Th?io^owm  if aTexcerpt  from  Prof.  Wi:- 
StTfor3TvLVough  the  "l^rdo^n^  insurance  and  insurance  financxno  Uer's  testimony:  '•TT.e  State  Consumers' 
deliver  all  or  part  of  the  goods  or  services  or  ^  number  of  sections  of  the  Uniform  Con-  Oouncil.  after  study  and  consultation,  op- 
the  goods  prove  to  be  defective  Massachu-  ^"™^''  Credit  Code  Indicate  that  financing  of  Poses  the  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Con- 
setts  forbids  the  use  of  negotiable  Instru-  Insurance  premiums  is  not  regulated  at  all  sumer  Credit  Code  In  Massachusetts  at  this 
ments  in  such  cases.  So  does  the  UnUorm  ^°*^  ^*  clearly  is  not  If  the  financing  Is  by  tlrne^ 

Consumer   Credit   Code.    But   Massachusetts  *^®  insurer.  In  c.  255C  Massachusetts  regu-  The  CouncU  s  position  Is  as  follows:  The 

also  requires  that  the  note  be  labeled  "Con-  ^^^^  ^"<=^  financing.  Further,  there  seems  to  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  would  change 

sumer  Note"   so   that  no   finance   company  ^  ^°  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  Insurance  many  laws  and  regulations  In  Massachusetts 

can  force  payment  of  it  If  the  seller  defaults  ^  creditor  can  require  In  connection  v?lth  a  which  were  designed  and  enacted  to  protect 

Such   enforcement   remains   possible    under  consumer  credit  transaction  and  for  which  the  consumer   Many  problems  and  confilct- 

the  Credit  Code.  A  violation  in  Massachusetts  *^^  creditor  makes  a  separate  charge,  while  ^^^   viewpoints    have    been    brought    to    the 

subjects  the  seller  to  a  possible  fine  and  the  "^  Massachusetts  the  kinds  of  Insurance  are  Council  s  attenWon,  some  obvious  and  some 

debtor  can  recover  the  entire  finance  charge  "'«^^-  S^pnlT-  ^t  ?T'^  ''.°"'.'  t*"""'*?  "?' 

as  a  penalty.  The  Credit  Code  does  not  make                              acknowledgments  hastily  enact  a  statute  beset  with  so  little 

the  violation  a  crime  and  allows  the  buyer         Buyers   of   goods   and   services    frequently  ^,^^'^%*!°?^^!,f''?, '°  'S""^  controversy^ in- 

a  penalty  only  at  the  discretion  of  a  court,  are  asked   to  sign   acknowledgments   at  the  !^o„,U  T,^^^  „    .^   ^.v,^  a  competent  body 

Further,  the  seller  can  weasel  out  entirely  by  time    they   enter   into    a   credit   transacUon  ^„h   .  „«!  .^     k.  ■?   the   changes    problems 

Showing  the  Violation  to  be  unintentional  or  stating   that   all   goods  had   been   delivered  !f„tiH^«.l  ^,^\^^^''h"^''^°^  '^^  2°,^'' 

the  result  of  bona  fide  error.  and  services  performed  even  though  this  was  nn,^l»H           ;                 ^     "  ^^'^  enough  for 

wATwp  n.  «,.«•,.«.=  °ot  so.  ThU  has  been  used  in  home  Improve-  f  °1°'^^'»<'  consumers  may  not  be  good  enough 

waiver  of  deft:nses  „^^^    transactions    more    than    any    othera.  ^°'  "I'^iJf?,?'"  '"^  Massachusetts." 

To  avoid  the  negotiable  instrument  prob-  when  third  parties  to  -vhom  the  seller  sold  ^°^-  ^^^^er  made  the  following  additional 

lems,  creditors  often  Insert  clauses  in  the  the  credit  agreement  sought  to  enforce  pay-  P°'?5?-  _ 

credit  agreement  which  state  that  debtors  ment,  courts  held  debtors  to  these  acknowl-  '^'  There  is  serious  fallacy  In  one  of 
agree  not  to  assert  their  claims  and  defenses  edgments  even  though  the  debtor  had  obvl-  ^^^  major  premises  upon  which  the  Uniform 
(such  as  nondelivery  or  defective  goods)  ously  been  defrauded.  Massachusetts  gives  Consumer  Credit  Code  was  promulgated: 
against  third  parties  (usually  finance  com-  such  acknowledgments  no  evidentiary  ef-  ^^^^  regulation  of  consumer  credit  can  or 
panles  or  banks)  who  buy  the  agreements  feet  against  a  debtor  The  Uniform  "con-  ^^^'  ''^^^  ^^  uniform  among  the  fifty  states 
from  the  creditors.  In  Massachusetts,  such  sumer  Credit  Code  Ignores  the  problem  How-  ^^^  territories.  .  .  The  Massachusetts  Gen- 
clauses  are  unenforceable  by  decision  of  the  ever,  as  to  disclosure,  such  an  acknowledg-  ^'"**  Court  must  deal  with  the  problems  as 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  by  statute.  The  ment  creates  a  presumtplon  against  the  deb-  "^^^  ^^^^  '"  Massachusetts:  it  must  be  con- 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  as  Intro-  tor  even  as  to  the  original  creditor  that  he  cerned  with  the  consumers  in  this  State  and 
duced  in  Massachusetts  would  give  third  has  complied  with  the  statute;  as  to  third  not  \^-ith  those  in  other  states, 
parties  some  benefit  from  such  clauses:  the  parties,  the  presumption  is  conclusive.  There  '^'  ^'^  ^^^  cases  the  rate  ceilings  for  con- 
third  party  would  never  be  liable  for  more  are  no  such  presumptions  In  Massachusetts,  sumer  credit  In  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
than  the  amount  owing  to  him  at  the  time  PFMrnTr  Code  exceed  those  in  Massachusetts,  even 
and  the  debtor  would  be  Umlted  to  set-off  remedies  though  they  may  equal  or  be  lower  than 
against  that  amovmt.  Presently,  the  debtor  Massachusetts  allows  a  debtor  as  a  mat-  those  in  other  states.  There  is  ample  evidence 
can  brtng  action  on  his  own  initiative  and  **''  "^  "*''"  **'  recover  a  penalty  of  all  credit  that  for  many  debtors  the  celling  becomes 
does  not  have  to  rely  upon  set-off.  charges  for  most  violations,  and  even  more  the  floor,  that  high  cost  creditors  always 
cash  pRirr  '°'  ^™^  violations.  The  Uniform  Consumer  charge  the  maximum  rates 
n  *v,  w  ».  !^  J^^^  „  Credit  Code  leaves  award  of  a  penalty  to  The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  would 
Both  Massachusetts  and  the  Uniform  Con-  the  discretion  of  a  court.  Massachusetts  al-  raise  the  celling  to  36%  interest  at  maximum 
sumer  Credit  Code  require  a  credit  seller  to  lovre  a  debtor  to  take  affirmative  action  In  rates  of  this  new  proposed  Code  The  first 
reveal  as  the  cash  price  the  price  the  goods  court  to  have  a  violation  declared  void.  The  S200  of  indebtedness  i  which  Is  the  lowest 
and  services  are  offered  to  cash  buyers.  II  a  Credit  Code  does  not  provide  for  such  a  breaking  point  for  present  rates)  payable 
buyer  In  Massachusetts  can  show  the  cash  right.    Massachusetts    allows    a    creditor    to  over  one  year  In  twelve  Installments  would 
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cost  the  consumer 
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CONGRESS  SHOuId  WORK  ITS  WILL 
ON  SALARY!  INCREASES 

<  Mr.  FLYNT  aske  i  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addresii  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  c  peaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  178  calling  for 
the  disapproval  of  the  salary  increase 
proposal  for  certain  oflBcials  in  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government.  This  resolution  was  refer- 
red to  the  House  Cqmniittee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Since  it  is  clear  tllat  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  will  not  take 
this  subject  up  prior  to  the  deadline  at 


which  time  the  pi 
automatically  becoi 
simultaneously  Lnti 
lution   179  which 
House  Committee  o^ 
tion,  if  favorably 
the  eflfect  of  bringii 


iposed  increase  will 
e  law  by  nonaction,  I 

uced  House  Reso- 
as  referred  to  the 

Rules.  This  resolu- 
(ported,  would  have 

the  question  of  the 


pending  salary  incijease  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  vot6 
The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 


has   scheduled   a 
other    identical    He 
10:30  a.m.  on  Wee 


;aring  on  this  and 
ise  resolutions  for 
lesday,  February  5, 


1969.  I  expect  to  apdear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  to  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  report  such  a  resolution  to  the 
floor.  The  House  caii  vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  do  not  think  thajt  a  salary  increase — 
amounting  in  one  cise  to  an  increase  of 
171  percent  of  present  salary — should  be- 
come effective  by  congressional  non- 
action, and  such  ar  increase  at  a  time 
when  efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce 
instead  of  increase  Federal  spending  is 
outrageous. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  salary  in- 
creases for  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  ip  $34,700,000.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  relatively  little  flex- 
ibility in  our  budget  and  when  conflict- 
ing pressures  are  b^ing  exerted  to  both 
reduced  Federal  si^nding  and  to  in- 
crease spending  on  (Jertain  programs,  we 
cannot  by  nonaction  authorize  a  salary 
increase  of  this  mafnitude  with  a  clear 
conscience.  i 

When  this  methdd  of  salary  adjust- 


ment was  considered  and  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1967,  I  opposed  the  legis- 
lation. I  think  that  the  creation  of  the 
Commission  of  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries  was  unfortunate 
and  constitutes  a  great  mistake.  To  per- 
petuate the  mistake  instead  of  correct- 
ing it  constitutes  an  unwillingness  to 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities. 

We  have  delegated  our  legislative  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  an  Execu- 
tive Commission,  and  by  doing  so,  have 
disclaimed  ourselves  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  legislate  Important  matters  deal- 
ing with  Federal  expenditures.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  wants  to  ap- 
prove the  provisions  of  the  Commission's 
report,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
House  can  and  should  work  its  will.  The 
enactment  of  a  salary  increase  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $35  million  annually, 
however,  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  done  by  nonaction.  It  should 
be  done  only  by  a  rollcall  vote. 


RECONSIDERATION  URGED  ON 
WHITE  HOUSE  USE  OF  FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS 

I  Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  customary 
for  the  Congress  to  give  a  new  adminis- 
tration a  reasonable  amoimt  of  time  to 
get  itself  oriented,  to  reappraise  past 
policies,  to  review  its  options,  and  then 
chart  its  course.  I  intend  to  follow  this 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

Nevertheless,  I  intend  also  to  speak  out 
on  issues  of  importance  when  the  circum- 
stances indicate  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  receiving  bad  advice. 

One  such  circumstance  apparently  has 
developed  already.  I  refer  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Saturday,  February  1,  which  contained 
a  report  of  a  formal  reception  of  the 
diplomatic  corps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  blundered  badly  already  by 
deciding  to  serve  French  champagne  at 
the  White  House.  I  hope  that  this  does 
not  represent  an  abandonment  of  the 
policies  of  the  two  previous  administra- 
tions, which  not  only  were  proud  to 
serve  American  wines,  brandies,  and 
champagnes  at  the  White  House,  but 
also  insisted  that  American  products  be 
served  at  American  posts  overseas. 

The  first  Saturday  after  assuming  of- 
fice President  Nixon  devoted  to  a  review 
of  our  Southeast  Asia  policies.  The  sec- 
ond Saturday  he  devoted  to  Mideast  poli- 
cies. I  hope  that  the  President  will  set 
aside  an  early  Saturday  for  a  discussion 
of  White  House  beverage  policies. 

I  am  confident  that  an  unbiased  review 
of  this  matter  would  show  that  un- 
questionably the  best  policy  would  be  to 
serve  good  California  beverages  or,  in  a 
pinch,  those  produced  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  in  no  event  those  products 
which  come  from  the  vineyards  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Because  of  my  grave  concern  over  this 
matter  I  am  directing  a  letter  to  Presi- 


dent Nixon  asking  that  henceforth, 
where  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  concerned, 
only  American  products  be  used  at  o£Bclal 
American  functions. 


PRIZEWINNING  ESSAY  BY  MIKE 
BUNN 

I  Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  when 
the  subject  of  crime  is  discussed  so  much, 
individually  and  through  our  news  media, 
I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  fol- 
lowing essay  written  by  one  of  my  young 
constituents,  Mike  Bunn,  a  high  school 
senior  from  Bartow,  Fla.  Mike  won  first 
place  in  the  impromptu  essay  competi- 
tion at  the  Key  Club  International  Con- 
vention held  in  Montreal  this  past  sum- 
mer on  the  subject  of  "How  We  as  Youth 
Can  Prevent  the  Growth  of  Crime  and 
Violence  in  Our  Societies."  I  think  that 
you  will  join  me  in  applauding  this  young 
man's  efforts  to  summarize  how  best 
youth— and  I  might  add — adults  might 
help  in  combating  crime  and  violence  in 
our  society  today.  The  essay  appeared  in 
the  December  30,  1968.  edition  of  one  of 
our  fine  Florida  newspapers,  the  Polk 
County  Democrat,  Bartow,  Fla. 

The  essay  follows : 

PRIZEWINNING    ESSAV:     B.\RTOW    KEY    CLUBBER 

RErLECTS  ON  Youth  Law  and  Ordeb  Rolk 

Mike  Bunn,  a  senior  at  Bartow  high  school, 
won  first  place  in  the  Impromptu  essay  com- 
petition at  the  Key  Club  International  con- 
vention held  in  Montreal  this  past  July. 

In  the  contest,  participants  were  given  no 
advance  warning  concerning  the  topic.  Mike's 
essay,  which  follows,  was  on  the  topic,  "How 
we  as  youth  can  prevent  the  growth  of  crime 
and  violence  in  our  societies": 

"Since  history  was  first  recorded,  man  has 
a  record  of  crime  and  violence.  When  civiliza- 
tions progressed  to  high  levels,  they  made 
laws  to  protect  their  citizens  by  suppressing 
the  animal  character  of  man. 

•But  laws  are  not  always  obeyed  nor  Is  the 
animal  nature  of  man  tamed.  Men  strike  out 
against  each  other  in  wrath  and  in  Jealousy. 
Men  steal  to  live  or  for  'kicks'.  They  fail  to  see 
the  obligation  they  have  toward  others. 

"Today  society  tolerates  crime  or  excuses 
criminals  because  they  are  underprivileged. 
Society  first  must  change  its  attitudes  be- 
fore crime  can  be  successfully  combatted. 

"Youth  will  play  an  Important  role  in  the 
flght  against  crime.  Men  are  not  born  thieves 
or  murderers,  but  learn  to  steal  or  kill. 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  the  youth  of  a  country 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  Violence  in 
modem  society  Is  Inexcusable  and  should  be 
dealt  with  promptly.  The  'problem'  children, 
the  unreachables,  must  be  brought  back  into 
society  before  they  become  threats  to  society. 

"Only  at  a  young  age  can  the  future  crimi- 
nals be  reformed.  Thus  it  will  be  their  peers 
who  must  reach  them.  Example  is  the  best  of 
teachers;  therefore  youth  must  set  a  good 
example  for  the  generation  that  follows. 
Friendship,  too.  must  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem child;  lack  of  social  contact  or  lasting 
relationships  with  their  fellow  men  can  be 
seen  in  the  depraved  assassins  of  the  last  few 
years.  Communication  between  individuals 
and  between  generations  In  society  must  be 
strengthened. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  weapon  against  crime 
is  respect.  For  If  men  respect  the  rights  of 
each  other  how  can  they  deny  a  man  those 
rights  or  infringe  on  his  personal  freedom? 
A  campaign  among  the  youth  of  all  nations 
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upholding  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual would  do  much  to  fight  crime. 

"Criminals  should  be  Justly  punished  on 
conviction,  but  when  their  debt  Is  paid  to 
society,  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  as 
free  of  stigma  as  one  who  has  never  com- 
mitted a  crime. 

■By  making  contacts  with  children  In  un- 
derprivileged areas,  by  setting  a  suitable  ex- 
ample for  our  peers  and  the  generations  to 
come,  by  establishing  better  communications 
between  Individuals,  and  by  campaigning  for 
the  dignity  of  all  men,  crime  can  be  success- 
fully fought.  It  is  the  young  leaders  of  to- 
day who  must  fight  for  a  better  tomorrow.  It 
is  the  work  of  today  that  assures  the  success 
of  tomorrow." 


RACIAL  JUSTICE.  NOT  SEPARATISM 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
demands  by  Negroes  for  separatism  are 
very  disturbing.  I  have  devoted  much 
energy  during  my  tenure  in  Congress, 
as  have  a  great  number  of  my  colleagues, 
to  assure  the  Negro  a  position  of  true 
equality  in  our  society.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  the  following  editorial  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  of  January  27,  1969. 
dealing  with  this  timely  subject. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  noteworthy  editorial: 

If  the  Negro  wants  to  Improve  his  lot,  he 
should  be  concentrating  on  developing  unity 
and  racial  dignity,  not  separatism.  And 
whites  could  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  equality  by  working  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  are  prejudiced. 

This  is  the  advice  of  two  leaders  here — 
Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clement  of  the  Urban 
League  and  William  Plckard  of  the  NAACP — 
and  it  bears  repeating. 

Dr.  Clement  has  Joined  civil  rights  leader 
Roy  Wllklns  and  others  in  condemning  ra- 
cial separatism. 

In  view  of  the  years  of  frustration  and 
oppression,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  some 
Negroes  today  are  urging  black  separation 
with  perhaps  even  the  setting  aside  of  entire 
states  for  Negroes. 

But  separatism  is  not  the  answer.  Now, 
when  the  national  conscience  is  awakening, 
is  a  time  to  strive  for  racial  Justice  and  a 
truly  harmonious  American  society  in  which 
a  man  Is  not  Judged  on  the  color  of  his  skin. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  cultivation  of 
racial  pride  in  the  Negro  and  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  about  his  heritage.  These 
are  laudable  goals  and  they  should  and  can 
be  attained  within  a  single  society,  without 
whites  and  blacks  going  separate  ways. 

The  Negro,  however,  is  not  the  only  one 
responsible  for  bringing  about  the  transi- 
tion. Whites  hold  the  balance  of  power  In 
this  country  and  their  commitment  to  racial 
equality  is  essential. 

Plckard  suggests  that  whites  can  help  by 
changing  the  attitudes  of  fellow  whites  who 
are  not  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
Negro.  He  is  correct. 

Prejudice  must  be  actively  combatted.  As 
fast  as  the  walls  of  bigotry  topple,  the  Negro 
will  progress  In  his  struggle.  Every  white 
who  realizes  this  Should  be  reasoning  with 
his  less  enlightened  neighbors. 


POST  APPROVES  OF  DISCIPLINING 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission    to    address   the    House    for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  now  editorializes  that  free 
speech  is  rightfully  subject  to  party  pun- 
ishment if  essential  to  preservation  of 
morale  in  the  party. 

I  do  not  recall  the  Post  editorializing 
against  those  free-speech  dissenters  who 
tore  up  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Chicago. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  eulogized 
Castro  and  even  defended  the  Supreme 
Court  in  deciding  that  a  Communist  has 
a  right  lo  freedom  of  association  and 
can  work  in  a  defense  factory. 

One  wonders  why  the  editors  find  no 
concern  for  the  morale  of  the  people. 
Should  not  the  people — not  the  parcy — 
have  the  right  to  punish? 

Who  would  the  Post's  editors  suggest 
should  pass  on  the  morale  of  the  party — 
news  editors?  Other  politicians?  My  peo- 
ple's morale  is  low — but  never  beaten. 

How  would  the  Post  define  representa- 
tive government?  Of  the  people?  Or  of 
the  party? 

The  editor  of  the  paper  who  has  been 
so  prodigiously  outspoken  for  fiee  speech, 
dissent,  and  an  alphabet  of  other  rights 
suddenly  finds  more  concern  about  party 
discipline  than  he  does  about  the  right 
of  our  people  to  vote — free  from  perse- 
cution, intimidation,  or  pimishment. 

Does  the  Washington  Post  now  re- 
pudiate the  one-man,  one- vote  theory? 

Noteworthy,  no  suggestion  was  made  of 
any  constitutional  provision,  law.  or 
statute  as  authority  for  the  party  action. 
The  Post  would  seem  to  approve  of  mak- 
ing laws  to  fit  the  occasion  and  with  ret- 
roactive effect. 

In  fact,  the  action  the  Post  seeks  to  de- 
fend is  at  most  unwritten  political  tradi- 
tion or  custom — which  the  same  paper 
bitterly  opposed  when  they  moralized 
against  racial  segregation  in  the  South 
as  an  evil  institution  of  tradition  or  cus- 
tom, which  denied  basic  human  rights. 

A  contradictory  position  from  an  oracle 
of  the  communication  media.  It  even  sug- 
gests additional  punishment  of  my  people 
by  banishing  them  from  the  party  alto- 
gether. Makes  one  wonder,  would  the 
Post  extend  its  extremistic  logic  to  refuse 
the  people  of  my  district  any  representa- 
tion in  Congress  because  their  philosophy 
of  life  and  country  may  differ  from  the 
feelings  of  others,  including  the  editorial 
policies  of  the  Post? 

But  then,  the  Post  is  in  the  business  of 
selling  newspapers.  And  everj'one  knows 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  you  can  sell  venom 
by  turning  your  pen  against  the  people  of 
the  South. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Party  Discipline 

The  disciplined  Congressman  from  Loui- 
siana, John  R.  Rarick,  missed  the  point  when 
he  said  that  he  is  a  free  American  who  has 
a  right  to  support  George  Wallace  if  he  wants 
to.  Of  course  he  has.  But  he  can't  claim  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  insists  on 
knifing  his  party  In  the  back. 

We  think  the  action  of  the  House  Demo- 
crats In  stripping  Mr.  Rarick  of  his  seniority 
was  not  only  fair  but  also  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  morale  In  that  party.  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  party  members 


who  stand  on  the  sidelines  during  a  presi- 
dential contest  because  they  cannot  conscien- 
tiously go  along  with  the  nominee  of  their 
party.  But  open  support  of  a  ri\al  is  a  breach 
of  party  discipline  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
tolerated.  The  Congressman  from  Louisiana 
will  be  fortunate  if  he  loses  only  his  seniority 
and  not  the  right  to  masquerade  under  the 
Democratic  label. 


PATRIOTISM  IS  NOT  DEAD 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  !?iven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilep;e  to  attend  a  magnificent  pro- 
gram, "Salute  to  the  Armed  Forces."  on 
November  1, 1968,  conducted  by  the  Aiken 
High  School  Band,  faculty,  and  students. 
Tills  was  a  half-time  .show  dedicated  to 
our  Armed  Forces  at  the  Greenwood 
High-Aiken  High  football  game.  The 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review  of  November  6, 
1968.  and  is  a  tribute  to  this  splendid 
occasion : 

Aiken— U.S_A. 

Though  the  prophets  of  gloom  depict  this 
era  as  one  of  darkness,  hippies,  ylpples,  draft 
card  burners  and  chaos,  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 1.  at  Aiken  High  School's  Hagood  Sta- 
dium, a  light  as  strong  as  a  Inser  beam 
appeared  and  proved  that  waving  Old  Glory 
Is  not  as  old  fashioned  as  some  would  have 
us  believe. 

The  Aiken  High  School  band,  faculty  and 
students'  "Salute  To  The  Armed  Forces" 
moved  thousands  of  fans  with  a  program  as 
stirring  as  the  Spirit  of  '76.  I.-naglne,  If  you 
will,  the  theme  songs  of  the  United  St.ites 
Army.  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  United  States  Navy 
and  United  States  Air  Force  being  played  by 
the  spirited  Aiken  High  School  band  as  each 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Color  Guards  marched 
to  take  their  positions  on  the  center  of  the 
gridiron.  What  a  magnificent  display  of  the 
national  colors.  The  stirring  music  of  the 
Aiken  High  band  brought  everyone  to  their 
feet  and  as  a  welcome  was  thundered  out  by 
the  students  and  fans,  the  roar  became  deaf- 
ening and  shattering.  The  tumultous  wel- 
come for  the  color  guards,  the  visiting  Major 
General  John  C.  T.  Tillson  III — Commanding 
General  of  Ft.  Gordon — Mrs.  J.  C.  T.  Tillson, 
the  861st  Radar  Squadron,  and  the  soldiers 
who  are  now  In  recuperation  at  Ft.  Gordon 
Hospital  certslnly  proved  that  Americans  do 
care. 

Following  the  very  warm  ,-nd  dramatic 
welcome,  5000  fans  came  to  a  dead  silence  as 
a  U.S.  Army  firing  squad  from  Ft.  Gordon 
echoed  the  volleys  of  a  21  gun  salute.  The 
silence  as  Old  Glory  was  placed  at  half  mast 
as  the  Bugler  and  echo  sounded  Taps  made 
the  night  take  on  a  reverence  never  to  be 
forgotten.  With  this  tribute  to  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the  Aiken  Band 
then  marched  forming  a  huge  letter  "A"  to 
signify  America,  our  wonderful  country, 
under  God.  while  the  entire  audience  joined 
in  singing  "God  Bless  America"  as  1000  and 
more  American  Flags  waved. 

Indeed,  this  is  America  and  .\ikcn  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  dedication  of  its  youth,  city 
offlcials  and  fraternal  organizations  who 
united  as  a  community  to  pay  homage  to 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  Old  Glory, 
long  may  it  wave. 


POLICE  REPORTER 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point    in    the    REtoRo    and    to   include 
extraneous  matter  J 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  appeared  In  the  Charlotte 
Observer  on  November  29,  1968.  Mr. 
York,  author  of  |his  article,  until  re- 
cently was  a  reporter  for  the  Charlotte 
Observer  for  15  y^ars.  I  commend  this 
superb  article  to  I  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  American  people: 

POLICX  RXPORTING ;    IliUCKD  LlTX  AND  THX  OOOB 

or  Buxw 
(By  J^hn  York) 

PoUce  reporter. 

On  television  and  In  the  movies  be's  the 
faat-talklng.  well  dressed  cat  with  a  secre- 
tary and  a  camera  and  he's  always  one  step 
ahead  of  the  fuzz. 

Grabbing  off  the  chmlnals  to  get  his  story 
before  the  law  movesfln. 

Oh. baby 

I've  been  a  police  Reporter  for  12  years  and 
I  think  I've  seen  It  al 

My  secretary  Is  th< 
telephone  calls,  anc 
camera  around  when 


love  to  try  to  slug  people  who  carry  cameras. 


tell  you  what  12  years 

like. 
page  after  page  of  gray 
qomes  out  one  way  .  .  . 


They  asked  me  to 
of  police  reporting  is 

I  have  tried  on 
copy  paper  and  it 

Bitter  and  bloody. 

Bitter  because  I  hbve  been  there  a  thou 
sand  times  and  I  hav^  seen  the  victims,  min- 
utes after  the  crlm^.  and  after  awhile  you 
wonder  at  the  sort  cf  subhuman  who  could 
do  this  sort  of  thin;  and  at  the  Intelligent 
people  who  Ignore  ^e  victims  In  favor  of 
the  criminal. 

Bloody  because  thajt's  the  way  It  Is. 

There's  an  odor  to  Mood.  There's  something 

about  the  smell  of    )lood  mixed  with  gun- 

a  small,  cluttered  room 

body    temperatizre    10 


powder  In  the  air  of 
that  can  drop  youi 
degrees. 

There's  something 
shouts,  "This  man  Is 
you   see   him   you 


about  a  dead  body  that 

dead"  and  the  moment 

k^ow,   even   though   the 

establishing  death  are 


time   for   rape   and 
and  a  host  of  other 
not  to  be  good  cltlzer 
How  about   the  msm 


Three    notches    on 
learned  anything? 
Or  the  man  who  talked 


me,  "Is  she  dead?  1' 
God  kill  her  when  I 


copy  boy  who  loses  my 
I  gave  up  carting  a 
I  learned  that  people 


formalities  of  legally 
yet  to  come. 

The  people? 

Con  men  with  sil^lery  tong^ues  who  suck- 
ered  me  a  time  or  tfi?o  until  I  learned  two 
basic  facts. 

Anyone  in  trouble 
a    reporter    Is 


who  will  talk  freely  to 

selling    something,    and  .  .  . 

you  to  come  to  Jail  to 

out,  and  he  Is  going  to 

get  out. 


The  man  who  asks 
talk  with  him  wants 
say  or  do  anything  to 

The  people? 

How  about  the  flrit  kid  to  walk  through 
the  doors  of  the  Juvsnlle  Diagnostic  Center 
years  ago.  He  merltel  an  Interview  because 


he  said  the  things  he 
He  just  wanted  to  get 
learn  a  trade  and  make 


he  was  the  first,  and 
was  supposed  to  say. 
straightened  out  and 
something  of  himself, 

He  was   up   then   lor  housebreaking.   He's 
not  even  out  of  his  :!0s  now  and  he's  doing 


kidnaping,   and   escape 
little  exercises  In  how 

I  talked  with  who 


was  being  sent  up  fo^  his  third  prison  term 
for  murder. 


his    gun.    Think   he's 

Into  a  local  hos- 
pital, shot  his  wife  t^  death  and  then  asked 
she  ain't  I'll  sure  as 
get  out  of  here." 
Or  the  countless  ki  Is  I've  talked  with  who 
steal  and  apologize  and  beg  forgiveness  and 
then  go  out  to  steal  adaln. 

Or  the  professlona; 
the   merchant's   dally 


shoplifters  who  clean 
operating   In   gangs, 
some  of  whom  divert  the  salespeople  while 
the    others    load    u]  >,    and    the    fantastic 


amounts  of  money  they  make.  Crime  doesn't 
pay?  Try  to  teU  them  that. 

Or  the  pimp,  a  flim-flam  man  who  drives 
the  new  alr-condltloned  luxury  car  with  a 
pair  of  well-dressed  gals  In  the  front  seat. 
Two  hundred  dollar  suits  and  nobody  can 
touch  him  because  you  have  to  have  evi- 
dence. 

He  walks  In  and  out  of  the  police  depart- 
ment and  grins  at  the  policemen,  and  their 
stomachs  hurt. 

Or  the  child  molesters  and  the  countless 
men  who  expose  themselves  to  women  and 
children  and  roar  away  In  their  cars  before 
the  shocked  victims  think  to  get  a  tag 
number. 

Or  the  flre-blackened  bodies  carried  out 
of  the  stUl  smoking  building  and  the  limp, 
wet  kids  pxUled  from  the  river  and  the  lakes 
and  the  bloody,  torn  messes  taken  out  of  de- 
molished automobiles. 

This  is  what  police  reporting  Is. 
This  and  being  there  when  the  man  tells 
everyone  who  will  listen  that  he  did  It  and 
how  he  did  It  and  all  he  wants  Is  to  get  It 
off  his  chest — and  then  he  gets  a  lawyer  and 
two  months  later  In  court  you  hear  him  say 
the  confession  was  beaten  out  of  him  by 
vicious,  mad-dog  officers  who  laughed  at  his 
screams. 

Or  standing  beside  the  car  and  watching 
the  drunk  driver  fall  down  when  he  tries  to 
take  a  step  and  then  seeing  him  In  court 
later,  clean  and  sober,  with  a  retinue  of 
friends  who  are  prepared  to  swear  that  they 
were  with  old  Joe  that  night  and  he  never 
took  a  drinJt. 

Or  watching  the  sullen  youth  stand  poker 
faced  while  they  book  him  at  headquarters 
after  a  90-mlle-an-hour  chase  which  could 
have  killed  a  half  dozen  Innocent  people  and 
then  learning  that  his  mother  called  head- 
quarters the  next  day  to  complain  that  the 
officers  stole  his  watch,  which  he  probably 
lost  In  the  foot  race  across  dark  back  yards 
after  he  had  wrecked  the  car. 

Or  listening  on  the  telephone  extension 
while  the  snooty  resident  of  a  snooty  section 
bawls  the  duty  captain  out  because  a  police 
car  drove  down  his  street  and  he  wants  police 
to  know,  "This  Is  not  a  street  where  police 
are  needed." 

And  wishing  that  some  night  he  would  need 
them  badly,  and  that  they  would  refuse  to 
come  down  his  street. 

Or  watching  the  furious  citizens  who  don't 
believe  they  can  be  arrested  as  they  raise  pure 
hell  with  the  officer  who  stopped  them  for 
running  a  red  light  or  running  through  a  stop 
sign,  or  doing  60  in  a  school  zone  at  3  p.m. 
And  watching  the  officer  stand  there  white- 
faced  and  silent,  taking  It  because  he  has 
been  told  he  must  not  argue. 

Or  seeing  the  blind  man  whose  throat  was 
cut  over  a  couple  of  beers  by  a  couple  of 
animals. 

Or  seeing  the  bleeding  women  limp  Into 
headquarters  on  Saturday  night. 
This  Is  what  It  is  all  about. 
This  is  police  reporting. 
You  cannot  tell  much  of  It  when  It  happens 
because  the  lawyers  claim  that  you  prejudice 
juries. 

You  cannot  tell  much  of  it  anyway  because 
the  nice  little  ladles  are  offended  and  they 
write  to  the  newspaper  to  complain  about 
such  "trash"  and  such  horrible  things  being 
printed. 

You  will  never  forget  the  one  who  called 
in  to  complain  and  then  topped  things  off 
beautifully  by  adding,  "People  might  think 
those  stories  are  true." 
Good  Lord. 

You  think  about  these  things  and  you 
analyze  public  reaction  and  you  decide,  after 
12  years,  that  only  the  victims  are  truly 
offended  by  crime  and  that  the  solution  lies 
only  In  enough  of  us  becoming  victims. 

You  tell  this  to  people  and  they  smile  at 
the  pure  Idiocy  of  It  and  then  being  quoting 
from  social  studies  and  the  assorted  texts  of 


people  who  have  never  known  a  real  honest 
to  Ood  hood. 

It's  ugly. 

It  will  drive  you  to  your  knees  and  tear  out 
your  heart  and  mold  you  Into  a  man  who 
can  stand  over  the  bodies  and  study  them 
with  the  impartiality  of  a  doctor  signing  the 
death  certificate  of  someone  he  does  not 
know. 

That's  the  way  it  is. 

But  if  a  reporter  wants  to  be  a  well- 
rounded  reporter,  and  if  he  is  curious  about 
people,  he  cannot  help  but  be  attracted  to 
the  police  beat,  where  life  is  stripped  of  Its 
pretenses  and  he  sees  people  without  their 
guard  up.  In  this  atmosphere  the  phonies 
are  so  obvious  they  are  comical. 

There  Is  a  world  of  difference  between 
covering  the  police  beat  and,  for  aixample, 
the  business  beat.  On  one,  the  reporter  is 
xisually  welcome  because  he  represents  free 
publicity  and  the  world  he  sees  is  mostly 
rosy. 

The  police  reporter  is  often — make  that 
almost  always — unwelcome  wherever  he  goes. 
Even  some  of  the  pwlicemen  he  works  with 
are  wary  of  him  and  some  of  them  try  In 
devious  ways  to  block  him  from  getting  In- 
formation— without  being  so  obvious  about 
it  that  they  attract  the  attention  of  their 
more  realistic,  better-educated  sujjeriors. 

But  violence  is  a  sudden  thing,  and  when 
it  comes  It  strips  away  the  veneer  everyone 
hides  behind,  and  the  things  you  see  under 
those  circumstances  are  real. 

The  people  ar«>  real.  They  say  what  they 
feel.  Later  they  may  regret  it  and  deny  It, 
but  for  this  single  moment  you  have  been 
privileged  to  see  people  as  God  created  them, 
tormented  by  their  weaknesses  and  vanities, 
plagued  by  their  selfishness,  or  sometimes 
able  to  endure  almost  unbelievable  pressure 
without  yielding.  The  ugly  and  the  good. 

The  tigers  who  stalk  the  mght  and  their 
soft  victims. 

There  are  three  things  that  make  the  po- 
lice  beat   worthwhile   for   a  reporter: 

The  friendship  of  the  men  with  whom  you 
have  sometimes  shared  danger,  brave  men 
who,  100  years  ago,  would  have  opened  up 
the  wilderness. 

The  unforgettable  lessons  In  hiunan  na- 
ture from  observing  people  under  these  clr- 
cvunstances. 

And  the  tearful  smile  on  the  face  of  the 
young  mother  when  an  officer  returns  her 
lost  child. 


MEMBER  OP  AUSTRALIAN  PARLIA- 
MENT FLIES  IN  P-111,  CALLS  IT 
"THE  GREATEST" 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  F-111  aircraft  are  the  pilots 
who  fly  it.  Time  and  again  these  veteran 
fliers  have  paid  tribute  to  this  remark- 
ably advanced  aircraft. 

Now  come  words  of  praise  from  an  en- 
tirely different  quarter.  During  debate  on 
the  defense  bill  in  the  Australian  Parlia- 
ment some  weeks  ago.  Member  B.  W. 
Graham  described  a  flight  he  made  in 
the  F-111  and  called  it  "the  greatest 
flying  machine  of  its  type  In  the  world 
today." 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  Mr. 
Graham's  assessment  of  this  aircraft  and 
its  capabilities,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  his  speech : 

On  24th  October  last  I  had  the  privilege 
of  flying  in  an  Fill  aircraft  at  speeds  ranging 
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from  450  knots  at  about  250  feet  to  mach 
1.56  at  36,000  feet  over  TexM,  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas. 

I  admit  that  there  was  some  difficulty  In 
knowing  over  what  States  of  the  United 
States  one  was  flying.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
remarkable  experience,  and  I  personally  say 
to  the  Parliament  that  I  believe  this  aircraft 
to  be  the  greatest  flying  machine  of  its  type 
in  the  world  today. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Acting  upon  the  best  advice  they  could  get 
from  the  senior  officers  of  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
the  colleagues  of  honourable  members  oppo- 
site in  London,  the  Right  Honourable  Harold 
Wilson,  Mr.  Callaghan  and  Mr.  Brown — all 
solid  Labour  men — made  the  decision  to  buy 
(the  F-111)  from  the  United  States.  They 
said  to  their  own  Air  Force  leaders:  "What 
sort  of  aircraft  will  we  need  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  UrUted  Kingdom?"  They  were  told 
that  the  TSR2  would  be  suitable  and  that,  if 
they  decided  not  to  choose  the  aircraft  built 
in  Britain,  without  doubt  the  TPX  (Fill) 
should  be  chosen.  They  ordered  fifty  TFX 
(Fill)  aircraft  from  the  United  States.  The 
Royal  Air  Force  leaders  today  are  crying  be- 
cause their  Government  lost  the  courage  to 
try  to  find  the  money  to  buy  this  aeroplane. 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
came  with  great  ease  to  the  decision  not  to 
buy  the  TFX  once  It  realised  that  It  would 
no  longer  have  a  strategic  need  for  the  air- 
craft. The  reason  why  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  does  not  want  an  aircraft  with 
the  range,  bomb  load  and  other  capabilities 
of  the  Fill  is  that  Britain  is  now  withdraw- 
ing Into  Europe,  where  it  can  rely  on  the 
Luftwaffe,  which  Is  the  most  powerful  air 
force  in  the  whole  or  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation.  Let  us  be  clear  about 
the  situation:  The  United  Kingdom  does 
not  need  a  strategic  weapon  of  this  sort. 
For  this  reason,  added  to  the  salient  fact 
that  It  was  short  of  money,  It  cancelled  Its 
order  for  the  aeroplane. 

•  •  «  •  • 

I  would  like  to  discuss  capability  briefly. 
It  will  not  benefit  Australians  generally  or 
the  people  in  this  Parliament  If  we  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  targets  and  look  Into  a  crys- 
tal ball  in  an  attempt  to  find  some  strategic 
target  that  might  be  worthy  of  an  atomic 
weapon.  There  Is  no  merit  In  this.  We  seek  to 
base  our  common  defence  on  regional  pacts 
In  South  East  Asia.  We  seek  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  otir  friends  In  Malajrsla.  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Vietnam  and  Sing- 
apore. We  win  co-operate  with  them  In  the 
future  in  the  creation  of  the  defence  forces 
necessary  to  protect  the  area  In  which  we  live. 
We  will  be  able  to  do  this  more  effectively 
with  a  force  of  Pill  aircraft  under  the  con- 
trol of  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  pilots  who 
have  confidence  and  high  morale  and  who 
have  been  trained  to  a  high  standard  than 
we  would  be  able  to  with  any  other  aircraft 
that  is  operating  in  the  world  today.  This 
aircraft  is  a  fighter  bomber  which  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  a  multiplicity  of  operations. 


MARINE  SANCTUARY  LEGISLATION 

I  Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekend 
papers  have  been  filled  with  reports  and 
comments  on  the  10-mile  oil  slick  which 
floats  off  the  coast  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. Unfortunately,  this  is  a  story  which 
many  of  us  knew  we  would  read  about 
sooner  or  later. 

In  July  1967,  I  filed  legislation  which, 
if  enacted,  might  have  prevented  such  a 
tragedy.  I  urged  then  that  ocean  areas  of 
vital  economic  and  public  concern,  such 


as  Georges  Bank — and,  if  the  Secretary 
should  so  determine,  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel — be  set  aside  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  a  marine  sanctuary. 
Under  this  concept,  the  Congress  could 
indicate  its  concern  and  would  accord- 
ingly protect  wildlife,  public  recreation 
areas,  and  the  fishing  and  beach  resort 
industries.  Unfortunately,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  opposed  the  bill,  al- 
though it  did  indicate  its  Interest  in 
working  out  an  acceptable  redraft.  Re- 
grettably, they  have  not  yet  submitted 
anything  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  in  1967— 
H.R.  16559 — which  would  have  given  the 
President  the  authority  to  devise  methods 
and  provide  resources  to  act  quickly  and 
effectively  to  combat  oil  spills  and  leaks 
whenever  and  wherever  they  endangered 
our  seas  and  shores.  Instead,  the  Nation 
had  to  settle  for  an  Executive  order  that 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  need. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  Honorable 
Charles  M.  Teague,  recently  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  protection  against  oil 
pollution.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  .shore- 
line of  his  district  that  may  soon  be  lit- 
tered with  oil.  Passage  of  my  bill  might 
have  forestalled  this  tragedy. 

This*problem  Is  not  an  Isolated  one. 
The  threat  of  oil  pollution  faces  other 
areas.  In  the  waters  off  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  oil  companies  are  to- 
day conducting  research  looking  for  fu- 
ture oil  rig  sites.  The  oil  industry  has 
stated,  that  the  possibility  of  polluting  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  and  its  adjacent 
waters  is  remote;  it  has  claimed  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  contamination  will 
take  place  when  oil  drilling  sites  are  lo- 
cated near  shore.  Well,  it  has  happened, 
and  the  proof  that  the  oil  industry  is 
looking  for  is  now  all  too  evident  along 
the  Santa  Barbara  coast. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
filing a  bill  to  provide  for  marine  sanc- 
tuaries. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  cope  with  problems  of  this  kind. 
We  must  find  ways  to  deal  with  oil  slicks 
of  this  magnitude.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned, also,  with  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  residents  and  workers  who  use 
these  offshore  areas.  And  we  must,  above 
all,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  make  cer- 
tain that  we  balance  the  use  of  our  Na- 
tion's resources. 

I  hope  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee will  take  up  this  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  And  I  trust  that 
Secretary  Hickel  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration wrlU  take  a  positive  and  balanced 
approach  to  the  whole  subject. 


approved  have  been  referred,  indicate  to 
me  that  this  opportunity  is  an  uncer- 
tain one  and  that  our  time  to  act  may 
nm  out  unless  we  move  quickly. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  no  vote  were 
taken.  Apparently  the  Senate  expects  to 
vote,  judging  from  weekend  news  re- 
ports, and  that  distinguished  body's  in- 
volvement in  money  matters  is  or  should 
be  less  direct  than  ours.  Pride  in  our 
own  institution  should  lead  us  to  do  no 
less  than  the  Senate  in  this  respect,  re- 
gardless of  how  justified  we  may  feel  the 
pay  raise  is.  We  made  a  mistake  in  giving 
control  over  the  top  level  of  Government 
pay  to  an  executive  commission;  we 
should  not  compound  that  mistake  now 
by  putting  our  reliance  in  the  other  legis- 
lative body. 

I  understand  there  are  those  in  the 
Rules  Committee  who  are  considering 
taking  action  to  permit  the  House  to 
work  its  will  on  this  issue.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  by  these  remarks  to  encourage 
them,  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  like- 
wise to  urge  the  procedural  steps  which 
could  bring  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
to  the  floor. 

I  oppose  the  proposed  pay  increase  pri- 
marily on  economic  grounds.  Those  of 
us  who  feel  strongly  that  Government 
expenditures  must  be  kept  under  strict 
control  at  this  time  if  we  are  to  slow  in- 
flation and  hold  the  line  on  taxes,  can- 
not help  but  view  with  misgiving  the 
raising  of  the  only  effective  ceiling  on 
executive  branch  pay.  This  proposal,  and 
the  manner  of  its  implementation,  weak- 
en the  lever  of  congressional  restraint 
when  we  should  be  strengthening  it. 

But  even  those  who  favor  the  pay  in- 
crease owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
public  respect  for  our  institution  to  ask 
for  a  specific  opportunity  to  vote,  rather 
than  backing  into  an  increase  by  in- 
action. 


PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  assuming  that  the  House  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  raise  proposal  recommended  by 
President  Johnson.  Delay  in  organizing 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, to  which  the  resolutions  of  dis- 


"  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  enter  into  the  Record  my  position  on 
President  Johnson's  recommendations  to 
increase  congressional  pay. 

I  have  previously  taken  a  stand 
against  overinflatlon  caused  directly  by 
overspending.  By  remaining  silent,  I 
would  make  myself  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem itself. 

I  join  with  the  Member  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Dennis,  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
disapproving  President  Jolinson's  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  salary. 

As  a  new  Congressman,  I  am  put  in  a 
position  of  having  to  automatically  ask 
for  a  pay  raise  for  myself  before  I  draw 
my  first  paycheck.  In  all  good  conscience 
I  cannot  do  this.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
increase. 

PROTESTING  HANGING  OF  JEWS  IN 
IRAQ 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  name 
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of  humanity,  I  vAsh.  to  register  my  pro- 


test against  the 
the  nine  Jews  in 

This  is  a  stei 
tlon — a  step  awa; 
the  Middle  Easi 
Ages. 

I    extend    my 
friends,  and  klnsi 
Iraq,  and  join  wi 
over   the    world 
actively  against 
mane  actions,  wi 
they  occur. 


cent  public  hanging  of 

:raq. 

backward  in  clvlllza- 
from  eventual  peace  in 

■a  step  back  in  the  Dark 

sympathy    to    family, 

len  of  these  citizens  of 
;h  men  of  good  will  all 

in  pledging  to  work 
;hese  hasty  and  inhu- 

lerever  and  whenever 


The  amendme 
electoral  college 
less"  elector.  It 
Ushed  concept  o: 
continuing  to 
electoral  vote  fo 


PROPOSED  A\<ENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTTTUnON  RELATING  TO  THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adjdress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  ^d  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extjraneous  matter.; 

.Mr.  feLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Urited  States  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  J 

It  would  combine  apportionment  of 
electoral  votes  to' States  on  the  basis  of 
their  representation  in  Congress  with  a 
direct  election  pfocess  which  would  be 
invoked  if  no  presidential  candidacy  re- 
ceived a  majority  jof  electoral  votes. 

t  would  eliminate  the 
d  with  this  the  "falth- 
talns  the  long-estab- 
a  federal  system  by 
gn  to  each  State  one 
each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  Housel  It  continues  the  award 
of  all  electoral  ^^tes  apportioned  to  a 
State  to  candidates  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  populkr  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

It  provides.  ho\f  ever,  that  in  the  event 
no  candidacy  receives  a  majority  of  elec- 
goes  to  persons  re- 
st number  of  popular 
t  and  Vice  President, 
appeal  to  proponents 
n  system  who  object 
quite  rightly  to  thfe  present  process  under 
which  the  House  could  elect  as  President 
any  one  of  the  thriee  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  numbers  of  electoral  votes,  in 
the  event  of  an  ele  ctoral  college  deadlock. 
History  suggestjs  this  provision  would 
invoked.  Not  since  the 
Adams-Jackson  Election  of  1824  has  a 
presidential  cand  date  failed  to  receive 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  although 
there  have  been  close  calls. 

would  remove  any  im- 
could  arise  under  the 
present  system  it/  directing  that  Con- 
gress shall  "pro'ide  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  conseiuence  of  the  death  or 
withdrawal  of  a  candidate  on  or  before 
the  date  of  an  election,"  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tie. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
present  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  Presideiit  needs  reform.  There 


toral  votes,  victo 
ceiving  the  grea 
votes  for  Preside 
This  provision  m: 
of  a  direct  elect: 


My  amendment 
certainties  which 


seems  to  be  no  so 


ternative  proposa 
forward. 
There  may  be 


id  consensus,  however, 


concerning  any  cme  of  the  several  al- 


s  which  have  been  put 
so  much  debate  over 


the  size  and  shap<  (  of  the  table  that  pro- 


ponents of  a  change  will  never  get 
aroimd  to  agreeing  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment  Congress  would  approve  or 
the  States  would  ratify.  This  possibility 
is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  attempts,  over  the  past  165 
years,  to  reform  the  electoral  college 
system,  most  got  nowhere  at  all  and  only 
a  handful  moved  through  even  a  single 
branch  of  the  Congress. 

Unless  there  can  be  devised  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  will  meet  the 
test  of  acceptance,  this  newest  quest  for 
electoral  reform  will  be  nothing  more 
than  another  exercise  in  futility. 

I  believe  the  smaller  States  would 
ratify  an  amendment  preserving  the 
electoral  strength  they  now  have  imder 
the  federal  system,  even  though  it  con- 
tained this  provision  for  a  decision  on  a 
popular  vote  basis  in  the  event  of  an  elec- 
toral vote  deadlock.  As  the  attached 
table  shows,  36  of  the  50  States  now  have 
electoral  vote  representation  which  ex- 
ceeds— from  slightly  to  greatly — the 
weight  their  respective  populations 
would  give  them  under  the  direct  elec- 
tion process. 

Based  on  the  1960  census.  Alaska,  for 
example,  has  a  ratio  of  1  electoral  vote 
to  75,380  people.  My  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  a  ratio  of  1  to  158,112.  For 
California,  the  ratio  is  1  to  392.930. 
Abandonment  of  the  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem in  favor  of  the  direct  election  process 
would  diminish  by  more  than  one-half 
North  Dakota's  present  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  President. 

I  do  not  believe  the  smaller  States 
would  wUlingly  surrender  the  protection 
they  have  imder  the  Federal  system  any 
more  quickly  than  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  their  present  basis  of 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

During  Senate  debate  on  proposed 
electoral  system  reform  in  March  1956, 
the  then  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  spoke  specifically  on 
the  question  of  direct  elections: 

On  theoretical  grounds  It  seems  to  me  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  agreement  made 
with  the  States  when  they  came  Into  the 
Union.  At  that  time  It  was  understood  that 
they  would  have  the  same  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  as  they  had  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Expanding  on  this,  he  said: 

After  all,  the  States  came  Into  the  Union 
as  units.  Electoral  votes  are  not  given  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  voting  numbers,  but  on  the 
basis  of  population.  The  electoral  votes  be- 
long to  each  State.  The  way  the  system  works 
now  is  that  we  carry  on  a  campaign  In  48 
States,  and  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State 
belong  to  that  party  which  carries  each  State. 
If  we  are  going  to  change  that  system.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  strike  a  blow  at  States 
rights  In  major  proportions.  It  would  prob- 
ably end  States  rights  and  make  this  country 
one  great  unit. 

Had  my  proposed  amendment  been  in 
force  through  the  years,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  changed  only  one  election. 
The  election  of  1824  would  have  gone  to 
Jackson.  It  probably  would  have  reversed 
the  outcome  of  the  Tllden-Hayes  elec- 
tion, because  there  would  have  been  no 
disputed  electors.  It  would  not  have 
changed  the  outcome  of  the  1888  Harri- 
son-Cleveland election,  in  which  Cleve- 
land polled  about  100,000  more  popular 


votes  but  lost  to  Harrison  by  65  electoral 
votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  shows 
the  ratio  of  electoral  votes  to  population 
in  each  State  for  1964  and  1968  presiden- 
tial elections — based  on  1960  census: 

Rank  and  State;  Ratio 

1.  Alaska    75.380 

2.  Nevada  95,093 

3.  Wyoming 110,022 

4.  Vermont 129,960 

5.  Delaware   148.784 

6.  New  Hampshire 151,  73o 

7.  North  Dakota 168.112 

8.  Hawaii   158,193 

9.  Idaho    166,798 

10.  Montana    168,693 

11.  South    Dakota 170,129 

12.  Rhode  Island 214,872 

13.  Utah   222,667 

14.  New    Mexico 237,756 

15.  Maine 242.316 

16.  District  of  Columbia 254.  652 

17.  Arizona    260.452 

18.  West  Virginia 265,774 

19.  Nebraska   282,266 

20.  Oklahoma   291,036 

21.  Colorado    292,325 

22.  Oregon   294,781 

23.  Arkansas    297.712 

24.  South   Carolina 297,824 

25.  Iowa    306.369 

26.  Maryland 310,069 

27.  Mississippi 311,163 

28.  Kansas  311,230 

29.  Connecticut    316,904 

30.  Washington    317,024 

31.  Tennessee    324,281 

32.  Louisiana 326.702 

33.  Alabama    326.674 

34.  Georgia    328.593 

35.  Wisconsin    329.315 

36.  Virginia   330.579 

36.  National    average 333.314 

37.  Kentucky  _-- 337,573 

38.  Minnasota  341,386 

39.  North    Carolina 350,473 

40.  Florida 353.682 

41.  New  Jersey 356.870 

42.  Indiana    358.654 

43.  Missouri 359.984 

44.  Massachusetts    359.984 

45.  Michigan 372.533 

46.  Ohio    . 373,325 

47.  Texas    383.187 

48.  niinols   387,736 

49.  New   York 390.286 

50.  Pennsylvania    390,323 

51.  California   392.930 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  I  am 
offering  follows : 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer^ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-foiirths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
final  passage  of  this  joint  resolution: 

"ARTICLE 

"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vest<id  In  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  President  chosen  for  the  same  term. 
be  elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution. 
No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice  President. 

"Sec.  2.  An  election  shall  be  held  In  each 
State  and  in  the  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States  ( re- 
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f erred  to  In  this  article  as  the  District")  to 
determine  which  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President  are  entitled 
to  the  electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  the 
District.  An  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  held  on  a  day  which  Is 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  de- 
termined in  such  manner  as  the  Congress 
shall  by  law  prescribe.  The  Congress  shall 
prescribe  by  law  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
in  which  the  results  of  an  election  held  pur- 
suant to  this  article  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared. 

"Sec.  3.  The  law  of  each  State  shall  govern 
within  such  State  as  to  any  matter  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Congress  is  granted  legisla- 
tive power  under  the  next  sentence,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  State  law  is  not  In- 
consistent with  any  Act  of  Congress  in  effect 
pursuant  to  that  sentence.  In  the  case  of 
any  election  In  a  State  under  this  eirtlcle,  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  places  at  which  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  election  shall  be  held. 
The  Congress  shaU  by  law  prescribe  the 
places  at  which  and  the  manner  In  which  an 
election  required  by  this  article  shall  be 
held  In  the  District. 

"SBC.  4.  The  qualifications  for  voters  In 
any  State  in  an  election  held  pursuant  to 
this  article  shall  be  the  same  as  apply  In 
the  case  of  voters  In  such  State  in  elections 
of  Senators  under  the  Constitution,  except 
that  any  State  may  prescribe  a  residence 
qualification  less  restrictive  than  that  which 
applies  In  such  State  with  respect  to  voters 
In  elections  of  Senators.  The  Congress  shall 
by  law  prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voters 
In  the  District  In  an  election  held  pursuant 
to  this  article. 

"Sec.  5.  In  each  election  held  pursuant  to 
this  article  a  vote  may  be  cast  only  as  a 
Joint  vote  for  the  election  of  two  persons 
(referred  to  In  this  article  as  a  'presidential 
candidacy')  one  of  whom  has  consented  that 
Ills  name  appear  as  candidate  for  President 
on  the  ballot  with  the  name  of  the  other 
as  candidate  for  Vice  President,  and  the  other 
of  whom  has  consented  that  his  name  appear 
as  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  bal- 
lot with  the  name  of  the  other  as  candidate 
for  President.  No  person  may  consent  to  have 
his  name  appear  on  the  ballot  with  more 
than  one  other  person.  The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  section  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec  6.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 
The  District  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  It 
were  a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State.  In  the  case  of  each 
State  and  the  District,  the  presidential  can- 
didacy receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  Dis- 
trict. If  a  presidential  candidacy  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  persons 
comprising  such  candidacy  shall  be  the  Pres- 
ident-elect and  the  Vice  President-elect.  If 
no  presidential  candidacy  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes,  the  persons  com- 
prising the  presidential  candidacy  which  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
In  the  election  held  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  article  shall  become  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice  President-elect. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  by  law  provide 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  consequence 
of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  candidate 
on  or  before  the  date  of  an  election  under 
this  article,  or  In  the  case  of  a  tie. 

"Sec  8.  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  11  of  the  Constitution,  the 
twelfth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, section  4  of  the  twentieth  article 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution    and  the 


twenty-third   article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  are  repealed. 

"Sec.  9.  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any 
election  of  the  President  or  Vice  President 
for  a  term  of  office  beginning  earlier  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification  of 
this  article."' 

This  constitutdonsil  amendment  would : 

First.  Preserve  the  long-established 
concept  of  the  federal  system  by  con- 
tinuing to  assign  each  State  one  elec- 
toral vote  for  each  of  its  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  one  vote  for  each  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  For 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  nimiber  of 
electoral  votes  would  be  equal  to  the 
number  it  would  be  allocated  if  it  were 
represented  in  Congress  in  the  same  way 
as  the  50  States,  "but  in  no  event  more 
than  the  least  populous  State." 

Second.  Abolish  the  electoral  college 
but  retain  the  present  system  of  awardmg 
all  electoral  votes  apportioned  to  each 
State  to  the  candidates  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  popular  votes  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.  Under  my 
amendment,  Congress  would  "prescribe 
by  law  the  time,  place  and  manner  in 
which  the  results  of  an  election  held 
pursuant  to  this  article  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  declared."  This  would  remove 
a  basic  objection  to  the  present  system 
under  which  the  "faithless"  elector  can 
cast  his  vote  for  candidates  other  than 
those  on  whose  slate  he  ran.  It  would 
also  eliminate  the  present  possibility 
that  a  President  and  Vice  President  of 
different  poUtical  parties  could  be  elected 
at  the  same  time. 

Third.  Prevent  any  possible  deadlock 
by  providing  that  if  no  presidential  can- 
didacy receives  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  the  "persons  comprising  the  pres- 
idential candidacy  which  received  the 
greatest  number  of  popular  votes  in 
the  election,  shall  become  the  President- 
elect and  the  Vice-President-elect."  This 
would  eliminate  the  present  provision 
under  which  selection  of  the  Nation's 
Chief  Executive  would  then  fall  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate — 
through  election  of  a  Vice  President. 
This  provision  should  calm  the  fears  of 
proponents  of  a  direct  election  system 
who  are  rightly  apprehensive  of  the 
present  method  which  makes  it  possible 
for  any  one  of  the  three  presidential 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  num- 
bers of  electoral  votes  to  be  elected  by 
the  House. 

Fourth.  Remove  the  uncertainties 
which  could  arise  under  the  present  sys- 
tem by  directing  that  Congress  shall 
"provide  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
consequence  of  the  death  or  withdrawal 
of  a  candidate  on  or  before  the  date  of 
an  election  under  this  article,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  tie." 

Fifth.  Offer  an  alternative  which 
stands  a  strong  chance  of  being  ratified 
by  the  required  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  It  seems  unlikely  the  smaller 
States  are  prepared  to  accept  a  dimi- 
nished voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  as  they  clearly 
would  under  either  the  direct  or  propor- 
tional election  systems  which  are  being 
proposed.  My  amendment  preserves  the 
principle  of  federalism  in  the  selection  of 
the  Nation's  two  top  officials.  The  smaller 
States  are  no  more  ready  to  surrender 


this  principle  than  they  are  to  surrender 
their  constitutional  right  to  elect  two 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Despite  its  obvious  imperfections,  the 
electoral  college  system  has  functioned 
remarkably  well.  It  clearly  misfired  144 
years  ago  when  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
elected  President  over  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  had  received  more  electoral  votes, 
as  well  as  more  popular  votes,  than  his 
opp>onents. 

During  the  next  144  years  there  were 
two  cases  in  which  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  electoral  college 
votes  won  fewer  popular  votes  than  his 
opponent.  In  1876  Samuel  J.  Tilden  re- 
ceived about  250.000  more  popular  votes 
than  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  but  lost  by 
one  electoral  vote.  In  1888  Grover  Cleve- 
land polled  about  100,000  more  popular 
votes  than  Benjamin  Harrison,  but  Har- 
rison received  65  more  electoral  votes. 
In  all  other  presidential  elections,  includ- 
ing the  close  ones  of  1960  and  1968,  the 
candidate  with  the  largest  niunber  of 
popular  votes  received  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college. 

Under  my  amendment  the  1824  elec- 
tion would  have  gone  to  Jackson.  Tilden 
probably  would  have  been  elected  in  1876, 
because  there  would  have  been  no  dis- 
puted electoral  votes.  Result  of  the  Har- 
rison-Cleveland contest  would  not  have 
been  changed.  Had  a  direct  election  sys- 
tem been  in  effect,  Jackson,  Tilden,  and 
Cleveland  would  have  won. 

The  proportional  system  would  also 
have  changed  the  results  of  at  least  two 
past  presidential  elections.  "Pi-oposals  To 
Reform  Our  Electoral  System,"  a  study 
published  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  says: 

In  at  least  two  elections  since  1860,  pro- 
portionate distribution  would  have  given  the 
Presidency  to  a  minority  candidate  who  was 
defeated  under  the  present  system.  In  1880 
Wlnfield  S.  Hancock  had  over  7,000  fewer 
votes  than  James  A.  Garfield,  but  he  wovUd 
have  won  by  a  margin  of  6  to  8  electoral  votes 
if  proportionate  distribution  had  been  in  ef- 
fect. In  1896  William  Jennings  Bryan  won 
less  than  47  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  to 
William  McKlnley"s  nearly  51  per  cent,  but 
profxjrtlonate  distribution  would  have  given 
him  an  electoral  vote  margin  of  6.  Although 
Bryan  carried  only  17  States,  11  of  them  were 
in  the  South.  McKlnley  carried  28  States  In 
other  sections  of  the  country,  but  under  the 
proportional  system  he  would  have  lost  many 
more  electoral  votes  outside  the  South  be- 
cause of  Democratic  minority  votes  than  he 
would  have  gained  from  Republican  minority 
votes  in  the  solidly  Democratic  South,  and  he 
would  have  lost  the  election. 

The  same  publication  notes  that  under 
the  "district"  system,  which  allocates 
most  of  the  electoral  votes  on  a  congres- 
sional district  basis,  results  of  presiden- 
tial elections  from  1916  through  1964 
would  not  have  been  changed,  except  in 
one  case — 1960.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem John  F.  Kennedy  won  303  electoral 
votes  to  Richard  M.  Nixon's  219.  Under 
the  district  system  Nixon  would  have  re- 
ceived 280  electoral  votes  to  Kennedy's 
254. 

^Several  of  the  proposals  put  forward 

Jp*connection  with  both  direct  and  pro- 

Jrebrtional  elections  call  for  a  runoff  elec- 

^tton  if  the  caiididate  fails  to  receive  at 

least  40  percent  of  the  popular  or  pro- 

Dortional  vote.  The  amendment  I  have 
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proposed  contains 
off  in  the  event 
ceives  a  majority 


candidate   under 
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no  provision  for  a  nin- 
bhat  no  candidate  re- 
of  electoral  votes  and 
final  determination  of  the  winner  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  thfe  popular  vote. 

There  are  two   reasons  for  this  omis- 
sion. First,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  leading 


any   of   the  proposed 


amendments  would  have  less  than  40 
percent  of  either  the  popular  or  elec- 
toral votes.  The  electoral  college  method 
of  electing  a  Preident  has  governed  46 
elections,  including  1968.  In  only  one 
case — Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860 — did  the 
top  vote-getter  receive  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  Lincoln's  per- 
but  he  was  not  on  the 
ballot  in  10  States.  Second,  in  the  un- 
likely event  of  a  runoff  under  the  40- 
percent  provision,  there  woiild  be  a  pe- 
riod of  prolonged  uncertainty — weeks,  if 
not  months — over  who  the  new  President 
would  be.  Such  a  transition  gap  would  be 
extremely  dangeniis  in  this  age.  More- 
over, io..ii  nmoff  election  which  might 
come  in- midwintt  r.  weather  conditions 
could  well  disfranchise  large  numbers  of 
voters. 

The  amendmen;  I  am  introducing  Is 
quite  similar,  with  one  exception,  to  the 
proposal  drafted  ty  the  Honorable  Hale 
BoGcs,  assistant  ipajority  leader  of  the 
House.  My  amendment  additionally  pro- 
vides for  what  amounts  to  a  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
in  the  event  that  'no  candidacy  receives 
an  electoral  vote  majority.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  this  has  happened  only  once  in 
144  years.  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana makes  what  I  believe  is  a  convincing 
case  for  retention  of  our  electoral  sys- 
tem. He  says: 

This  proposal  wllL  remove  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  while  maintaining  our  Fed- 
eralism. Of  coiirse.  iny  role  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  wlllj  be  removed  once  and 
for  all.  I 

I  see  no  other  logical  approach.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  candidates  of  our  two  ma- 
jor parties  are  nominated  by  conventions 
with  delegates  elected  either  In  primaries  or 
In  conventions  In  Ohe  respective  50  States 
and  the  District  of  qolumbla.  Thus.  Federal- 
Ism  Is  still  basic  li  the  nomination  of  a 
Presidential  candidate.  It  should  be  so  In 
the  election.  I  doubt  that  the  system  could 
be  maintained  with  la  direct  popular  vote. 

In  March  1956,  when  several  proposed 
electoral  reform  aijiendments  were  being 
debated.  John  F.  ^ennedy,  then  a  U.S. 
Senator,  strongly  opposed  any  changes 
which  would  scrap  the  allocation  of  elec- 
toral votes  to  the  i  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  congressions  1  representation.  He 
spoke  against  boti  the  direct  election 
and  proportional  representation  systems, 
as  well  as  against  tjhe  district  system.  He 
said: 


I  think  we  would 
the  present  system, 
the  effect  that  one 
fence  until  he  Icnow^ 
my  case.  I  would  be 
a  fence  which  has 
the  past. 


do  well  not  to  abandon 

'  "here  Ls  an  old  saying  to 

^hould  not  take  down  a 

why  It  was  put  up.  In 

reluctant  to  take  down 
^rved  us  pretty  well  In 


Speaking   specll^cally   on   the    direct 

election  proposal.  3enator  Kennedy  said: 

On  theoretical  groiunds  It  seems  to  me  It 

would  be  a  breach  fcf  the  agreement  made 

with  the  States  wh^n  they  came  Into  the 

It  was  understood  that 

same  number  of  elec- 


tJnlon.  At  that  time 
they  would  have  th< 


toral    votes    aa    tt>ey    had     Senators     and 
Representatives. 

Expanding  on  this,  he  said : 

After  all,  the  States  came  Into  the  Union 
as  units.  Electoral  votes  are  not  given  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  voting  numbers,  but  on  the 
basis  of  population.  The  electoral  votes  be- 
long to  each  State.  The  way  the  system 
works  now  Is  that  we  carry  on  a  campaign  In 
48  States,  and  the  electoral  votes  of  that 
State  belong  to  that  party  which  carries  each 
State.  If  we  are  going  to  change  that  system. 
It  seems  to  me  It  would  strike  a  blow  at  States 
rights  In  major  proportions.  It  would  prob- 
ably end  States  rights  and  make  this  country 
one  great  unit. 

Senator  Kennedy  feared,  and  I  believe 
rightly,  that  "under  the  proportional  sys- 
tem, splinter  parties  would  be  greatly 
encouraged."  I  think  the  same  argument 
is  valid  in  connection  with  the  direct 
election  system.  It  was  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's contention  that  under  the  elec- 
toral vote  system  "various  minority 
pressure  groups  are  discouraged  from 
forming  their  own  party."  He  added: 

Thus  they  find  it  necessary  to  work  within 
the  two  major  parties,  moderating  their  own 
narrow  policies  to  lit  the  party  structure. 
Thus  the  American  preference  for  moderation 
Instead  of  extremities  Is  continued.  But  the 
proportional  voting  system  would  enable  any 
number  of  parties  able  to  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  Its  own  adherents  within  a  single 
State  to  obtain  official  electoral  vote  recogni- 
tion never  before  possible;  and  by  awarding 
them  electoral  votes  it  will  give  to  such 
splinter  groups  a  new  power  they  may  use  to 
coerce  one  of  the  major  parties  to  accede  to 
their  demands. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  this  comment  on 
the  contention  that  the  electoral  vote 
system  "disfranchises"  voters: 

The  report  alleges  that  millions  of  voters 
are  disenfranchised  under  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  winner  take  all.  inasmuch  as  all  those 
who  cast  votes  for  the  presidential  nominee 
Senator  on  this  floor  "might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  home.  In  a  sense,  that  Is  true,  al- 
though It  is  hardly  a  deterrent  on  voters  hop- 
ing to  win  the  State  for  their  candidate — 
but  it  Is  also  true  of  every  election  for  every 
office  under  any  system  other  than  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  proportional  representation. 
Those  who  voted  for  the  opponent  of  any 
Senator  on  this  floor  "might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  home,"  too — for.  of  course,  the  winner 
takes  all,  and  those  votes  are  to  no  avail. 
Even  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  the 
winner  of  the  presidential  race  Is  going  to 
take  all — and  all  the  votes  cast  for  his  op- 
ponent, in  that  sense,  will  have  been  wasted. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  dangers  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  Is  that  It  may  undermine  the 
winner-take-all  idea  in  other  spheres — and 
we  will  then  have  a  plural  executive  and  a 
proportionately  represented  Congress.  In 
which  no  one's  vote  Is  lost  but  in  which  no 
one  has  any  confidence. 

Confronted  with  the  fact  that  winner  take 
all  within  each  State  Is  the  accepted  system 
In  practically  all  American  elections,  pro- 
ponents then  reply  that  they  mean  to  abolish 
State  lines  for  purposes  of  presidential  elec- 
tions, so  that  each  pocket  of  minority  votes 
within  each  State  can  be  counted  in  electoral 
votes  to  be  added  to  those  from  pockets  of 
votes  within  other  States.  This  is  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  our  Federal  system,  and 
it  violates  the  basic  premise  that  each  State 
acts  as  a  unit  in  its  relations  with  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  That  is  the  way  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified;  that  is  the  way  con- 
stitutional amendments  are  approved — not 
by  pooling  the  negative  votes  cast  in  the 
legislatures  of  each  State.  That  is  the  way 
the  Senate  is  constituted — even   when   the 


party  with  the  fewer  Senators  elected  re- 
ceived, in  all  senatorial  elections  combined, 
the  most  votes  cast.  And  that  is  the  way  our 
Presidents  have  been,  and  should  continue 
to  be,  elected. 


HON.   GUY   GILLETTE   CELEBRATES 
90TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  birthday  of  a  truly  outstanding 
American  statesman,  the  Honorable  Guy 
Gillette,  former  U.S.  Congressman  and 
Senator.  Senator  Gillette  is  celebrating 
his  90th  birthday  in  Cherokee,  Iowa,  the 
place  of  his  birth  on  February  3,  1879. 
and  the  place  which  he  has  called  home 
ever  since. 

Guy  Gillette  began  a  distinguished 
career  serving  the  people  of  northwest 
Iowa  as  a  lawyer  and  county  attorney 
in  Cherokee  County  and  then  as  a  State 
senator.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1932.  At  that 
time  he  represented  the  13  counties  of 
the  then  Ninth  District  of  Iowa  in  the 
73d  Congress.  Twelve  of  those  counties 
are  in  the  present  Sixth  District  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

After  representing  his  district  with 
great  distinction  for  two  terms  in  the 
House,  Guy  Gillette  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1936.  With  the  exception 
of  one  4 -year  period,  he  served  in  the 
Senate  until  January  1955,  when  he  re- 
tired from   Government  service. 

While  he  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  many  areas.  Senator  Gillette  was 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  work  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  His  elo- 
quent voice  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial in  the  discussions  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  after 
the  Second  World  War.  During  a  4-year 
absence  from  the  Senate  from  1945-49 
he  remained  actively  involved  in  public 
affairs  carrying  out  a  series  of  highly  im- 
portant special  assignments  for  Pres- 
idents Roosevelt  and  Truman.  When  he 
again  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1948,  he  won 
with  the  highest  majority  which  had  ever 
been  received  by  a  senatorial  candidate 
in  the  history  of  Iowa. 

In  and  out  of  public  service  Guy  Gil- 
lette has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
title  "Citizen  of  the  Republic"  and  a 
true  humanitarian.  One  of  his  outstand- 
ing characteristics  has  been  a  command- 
ing appearance,  dignified  and  quietly 
impressive,  earning  him  the  respect  and 
attention  of  all  who  heard  him. 

I  well  remember  what  I  believe  was 
his  last  public  appearance  before  he  was 
stricken  by  illness  in  the  fall  of  1966. 
Guy  Gillette  very  fittingly  was  invited  to 
give  the  principal  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Cherokee  Coimty  Court- 
house on  October  16.  As  he  spoke  all  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  knew 
that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  greatness. 
Not  only  all  lowans  but  all  Americans 
should  be  grateful  for  his  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  our  State  and 
Nation.  But  we  in  northwest  Iowa  have 
a  special  claim  on  Guy  Gillette,  as  he 
has  on  us.  I  know  that  the  Senator  will 
be  receiving  many  tributes  and  greetings 
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on  this  his  90th  birthday,  and  I  am  proud 
to  add  mine  as  a  former  constituent 
and  longtime  admirer  and  friend.  And  I 
cordially  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  wishing  our  distinguished  former 
Member.  Senator  Guy  Gillette,  a  very 
happy  90th  birthday. 


EFFECT  OF  PROPOSED  ACTIONS  OP 
THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MUNITY ON  THE  SOYBEAN  IN- 
DUSTRY 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
consider  it  of  great  importance  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  very  real  concern  of  the  soybean 
industry  over  the  proposed  actions  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

On  December  10.  1968,  Mr.  Sicco 
Mansholt,  vice  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community's  Commis- 
sion for  Agriculture,  made  several  pro- 
posals for  restructuring  the  agriculture  of 
the  Common  Market.  One  of  these  pro- 
posals sent  shock  waves  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  not  only  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  but 
throughout  the  30  soybean  States  of  the 
Nation. 

All  segments  of  the  soybean  industry 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed actions  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  they  affect  soybean  oil 
and  soybean  meal. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
now  has  under  very  serious  considera- 
tion an  internal  tax  on  soybean  oil  of 
$60  per  metric  ton,  and  one  on  soybean 
meal  of  $30  per  metric  ton.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  internal  taxes  is  to  raise 
the  price  and  thereby  deliberately  reduce 
the  import  demand  for  high  protein 
feeds  in  the  EEC.  The  net  effect  of  these 
proposed  taxes,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  soybean  meal  will  be  to  reduce  the 
importation  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal  from  the  United  States  by  the 
European  Economic   Community. 

During  the  last  marketing  year,  the 
European  Economic  Community  pur- 
chased about  93  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans and  2.063,000  short  tons  of  soy- 
bean meal  from  the  United  States.  All  of 
these  sales  were  for  dollars,  and  re- 
turned approximately  $500  milhon  in 
hard  currency  to  the  U.S.  economy.  A 
loss  of  a  major  share  of  this  market 
would  adversely  affect  our  balance  of 
payments. 

During  the  1967-68  marketing  year 
these  exports  to  the  EEC  amoimted  to 
about  31  percent  of  the  soybeans  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  and  70 
percent  of  the  soybean  meal  exported. 

Competent  economists  advise  me  that 
the  proposed  internal  taxes,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  soybean  meal,  will  reduce 
consumption  within  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  by  the  equivalent  of 
about  60  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 
This  is  the  production  from  over  2  million 
acres  of  soybeans.  Such  a  loss  of  market 
would  have  deleterious  effects  upon  the 
U.S.   soybean  producer,  processor   and 


distributor.  The  futures  markets  would 
be  adversely  affected. 

This  is  especially  catastrophic  in  view 
of  the  increasing  carryover  of  soybeans 
which  by  the  end  of  the  current  market- 
ing year  will  amount  to  315  million  bush- 
els— over  10  times  the  level  at  the  end  of 
the  1964  marketing  year. 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  this  market 
would  result  in  a  further  sharp  increase 
in  the  budgetary  outlays  for  soybean 
price  support  by  some  $150  million.  By 
the  end  of  this  marketing  year.  CCC  will 
have  invested  some  $700  million  in  soy- 
beans— under  current  conditions. 

Reduced  processing  and  transportation 
will  sharply  curtail  labor  requirements. 
I  know  that  my  friends  in  the  labor  group 
are  conscious  of  this. 

I  know  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  protested,  and 
will  continue  its  protest  against  this  pro- 
posal in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
There  is  unanimity  on  this  issue  between 
the  various  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  Every  objective  student  of  this 
matter  knows  that  this  proposal  would 
seriously  impair  present  conditions  of  ac- 
cess negotiated  between  the  EEC  and  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  would  urge  the  executive  branch  to 
take  the  position  that  such  action  would 
result  in  a  swift  reprisal  in  restoring  the 
balance  of  trade;  for  the  proposed  tax  is 
a  violation  of  the  recently  concluded 
GATT  negotiations.  The  proposed  items 
for  increased  duty  have  been  bound 
against  Increase  in  these  negotiations. 
Soybeans,  cottonseed,  rapeseed.  and  all 
oilcake  and  meal  are  boimd  at  zero  to 
the  United  States.  The  edible  oils  are 
dutiable  at  rates  ranging  from  8  to  15 
percent. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  abundantly 
clear.  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  Idly  by 
while  this  effort  is  being  made  to  shift 
the  costs  of  helping  EEC  agriculture  to 
the  backs  of  the  American  farmer.  U.S. 
agri-business.  American  labor,  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

This  whole  matter  is  of  such  serious 
consequence  that  I  believe  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  should  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  subject.  Such  a  hearing 
would  be  of  value  not  only  to  acquaint 
all  the  members  of  that  committee  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  proposed  taxes, 
but  would  also  give  impetus  to  repre- 
sentations being  made  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  the  EEC 
countries.  After  looking  into  this  matter 
the  Agriculture  Committee  may  have  a 
recommendation  of  action  that  could  be 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  as  well  as 
the  Congress. 


WHY   REAPPOINT   FAUNTROY? 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
consideration  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  the  reappointment  of  the  Rever- 
end Walter  Faiintroy  to  the  Wsishing- 
ton.  D.C..  City  Coimcil  Is  "incredible." 

As  a  member  of  the  Black  United 
Front,  a  group  organized  and  headed  by 


Stokely  Carmlchael.  and  while  serving 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  City  Council. 
Pauntroy  attempted  to  wear  "two  hats" 
which  frequently  embarrassed  and  han- 
dicapped the  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  history  of  Reverend  Fauntroy's  In- 
effectiveness as  a  mediator  between  black 
militants  and  the  law-abiding  citizens  is 
well  documented.  In  fact,  the  record  in- 
dicates that  he  was  more  often  a  "con- 
venient tool"  of  the  militants  than  a  pub- 
lic ofiBcial  who  could  effectively  bridge 
the  various  segments  in  the  city. 

During  the  riots  last  spring.  Reverend 
Pauntroy  was  ignored  and  laughed  off 
the  television  screen  when  he  pleaded 
with  the  rioters  and  looters  to  "cool  it." 

Fauntroy  was  a  key  figure  in  the  for- 
mation and  establishment  of  the  in- 
famous Resurrection  City,  an  adminis- 
trative debacle,  which  eventually  degen- 
erated into  a  disgraceful  "island  of  law- 
lessness." 

The  reappointment  of  Reverend  Faimt- 
roy  to  the  City  Council  would  sabotage 
and  submarine  President  Nixon's  District 
of  Columbia  anticrime  program. 

The  present  low  morale  of  law-en- 
forcement officers  in  the  District  could 
not  be  expected  to  change  if  Fauntroy,  a 
top  official  in  the  Black  United  Front,  an 
organization  guilty  of  calling  a  murdered 
local  police  officer  "justifiable  homicide," 
continues  in  office. 

There  are  many  qualified  citizens  of 
every  race,  color,  and  creed  who  could 
serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Coimcil  with  the  complete  dedication  and 
responsibility  the  position  demands. 
What  reason  can  there  be  to  turn  again 
to  one  who  has  been  more  often  a  source 
of  embarrassment  than  of  leadership? 

All  evidence  surrounding  the  reap- 
pointment of  Fauntroy  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  proves  that  the  citizens  of 
the  District  do  not  approve  of  his  actions 
and  that  his  continued  sei-vice  in  this 
capacity  will  only  undermine  and  weaken 
the  city  government. 


HORTON  BILL  EXCLUDES  SPORTS 
AWARDS  FROM  TAXABLE  IN- 
COME 

I  Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
when  the  winners  of  the  Nobel  Prizes 
are  announced,  these  cash  awards  and 
other  prizes  for  high  achievement  in  sci- 
ence, art,  music,  literature,  and  civic 
affairs  will  be  excludable  from  gross  in- 
come under  section  74(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

However,  in  a  Nation  which  places 
great  importance  on  physical  fitness. 
teamwork,  and  sportsmanlike  competi- 
tion, awards  for  athletic  achievement  are 
taxed  as  ordinary  income.  This  is  true 
even  when  the  award,  unlike  the  cash 
Nobel  Prize,   has  no  utilitarian  value. 

Today  I  am  proposing  a  measure  to 
add  "sports"  to  the  categories  of  awards 
excludable  under  section  74(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  will  in- 
clude athletic  awards  given  for  overall 
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Hickok  belt.  To  require  the  winning  ath- 
lete whoever  he  will  be,  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  retaining  his  trophy  is,  in 
effect,  discrimination  in  our  tax  laws. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
shortly  be  holding  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form. I  feel  this  is  a  particularly  fitting 
occasion  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  bill  to  extend  to 
our  outstanding  athletes  the  same  privi- 
leges, honors,  and  tax  benefits,  that  we 
extend  to  those  who  achieve  national 
recognition  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 


CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD    MAKES 
INTERESTING  READING 

I  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  a  most  historic  and 
interesting  document.  As  Representative 
to  Congress,  I  am  confident  that  all  of 
us  realize  the  Record's  importance  in 
performing  our  daily  tasks. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  January  16,  1969,  the 
Upper  Arlington  News,  published  in  a 
progressive  municipality  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Congressional  Rec- 
ord Makes  Interesting  Reading." 

The  author  is  Dr.  Ruth  Browning  of 
the  Upper  Arlington  Library  Reference 
Department. 

Demonstrating  how  the  Record  is  put 
to  good  use  in  one  community  library, 
I  am  confident  that  republication  here 
of  Dr.   Browning's   article   will   suggest 
greater  and  better  use  in  libraries  else- 
where : 
Congressional  Record  Makes  Interesting 
Reading 
(By  Dr.  Ruth  Browning) 

Anyone  not  actually  acquainted  with  the 
Congressional  Record  might  be  Inclined  to 
assume  that  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
our  national  legisl.iture  would  make  dull 
reading.  However,  when  one  digs  Into  these 
daily  reports  from  Congress  (Upper  Arlington 
Public  Library  receives  the  Congressional 
Record  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Honor- 
able Chalmers  P.  Wylle;  our  thanks  to  Con- 
gressman Wylie!),  one  discovers  some  very 
interesting  reading  material. 

Even  a  quick  glance  at  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  Vol.  115.  No.  1,  the  Record  for  Jan. 
3,  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  our  national  life. 
This  Is  revealed  both  through  the  phrase- 
ology used  and  through  the  activity  reported: 
"The  3d  of  January  being  the  day  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  Congress,  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  commenced  this 
day."  The  present  concern  of  our  country  for 
"togetherness"  comes  through  In  the  prayer 
of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Rev.  Pred 
Brown  Harris,  as  reported  in  the  Record:  "In 
this  high  hour,  may  there  be  lifted  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  session  the  fervent  pe- 
tition whose  melody  makes  us  one — God  bless 
America." 

The  wide  range  of  congressional  concerns, 
and  hence,  also,  of  reading  matter  in  the 
Congressional  Record  can  be  seen  in  these 
"random"  selections  of  some  of  the  speeches 
printed  in  the  Jan,  3  issue:  "Recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Libraries"  ("required  reading"  for  everyone 
interested  in  libraries) :  "Tax  Relief  for  Amer- 
ica's Hard-Pressed  Middle-Income  Taxpay- 
ers" (Of  interest  to  quite  a  few  people); 
"Apollo  8:  Fantastic  Voyage"  (of  interest  to 
all  Americans) . 


Presumably,  the  Congressional  Record  Is  a 
complete,  verbatim  account  of  the  words 
spoken  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  at 
Representatives,  but  actually  the  remarks  are 
revised  and  edited  before  printing.  The  Rec- 
ord also  contains  many  speeches  not  deliv- 
ered before  the  legislative  body,  but  Inserted 
In  the  Record  under  the  congressman's  "leave 
to  print"  privilege.  Included  also  are  the 
president's  messages  and  records  of  votes  on 
bills  (though  not  the  text  of  the  bills). 

Library  patrons  who  wish  to  have  other 
current  information  on  Congressional  activ- 
ity can  find  this  In  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Weekly  Report  and  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  Almanac.  The  Almanac,  pub- 
lished annually,  sums  up  the  year  in  politics, 
in  Congress,  and  In  the  presidency.  It  pro- 
vides a  permanent  record  of  the  United 
States  governmental  and  political  action. 
The  Weekly  Reports,  on  which  the  Almanac 
is  later  based,  keep  the  reader  up-to-date  on 
political  affairs.  Evaluating  these  reports. 
Dean  Louis  Shores  in  Basic  Reference 
Sources  says,  "All  of  the  reporting,  although 
detailed.  Is  free  from  bias  and  is  readable." 

Two  other  significant  sources  of  Informa- 
tion on  congressional  matters  are  available 
in  the  Reference  Room  at  the  Tremont 
Library:  the  Congressional  Index,  published 
by  Commerce  Clearing  House,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Directory.  The  latter  is  an  official 
directory  of  the  Congress,  giving  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  congressmen.  Infor- 
mation about  the  organization  and  person- 
nel of  the  executive  and  judiciary  branches 
of  the  government  also,  maps  of  the  Congres- 
sional Districts,  and  other  useful  informa- 
tion. 

The  Congressional  Index  contains  weekly 
reports  in  loose-leaf  format  which  provides 
an  Index  to  all  congressional  bills  and  reso- 
lutions of  general  interest.  The  Index  makes 
possible  quick  research  on  the  status  of 
pending  legislation  and  provides  the  re- 
searcher with  information  on  individual 
voting  records. 

Students  who  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  "pros"  and  ''cons"  of  legislative 
activity  are  finding  the  Congressional  Digest 
a  helpful  resource.  This  independent  month- 
ly (really  10  times  a  year)  features  con- 
troversies In  Congress.  Among  the  1968  top- 
ics dealt  with  by  the  Digest  were  the  fol- 
lowing controversies:  "Community  Action 
Programs";  "Federal  Antl-Rlot  Legislation"; 
•'Public  Welfare  Revision";  and  "Revision  of 
the  Military  Draft."  The  Congressional  Di- 
gest is  not  an  o£Bclal  organ  of  the  Congress 
and  as  an  Independent  publication  It  dis- 
claims control  "by  any  party,  Interest,  class 
or  sect." 

In  the  Reading  Room  at  Tremont  Library 
in  addition  to  the  Congressional  Digest  is  the 
Kiplinger  Washington  Letter  which  discusses 
current  events  and  the  future  "outlook"  in 
the  area  of  business,  labor,  legislation,  and 
politics. 

Among  the  books  now  being  added  to  the 
Reference  Room  collection  is  a  14- volume  set 
of  the  United  States  Code,  1964  Edition, 
which  contains  the  general  and  permanent 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  force  Jan.  3. 
1965.  Two  Supplements  contain  the  laws  en- 
acted  during  the  89th   and   90th   Congress. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It — through  the  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  In  the  past,  or 
through  the  debating  and  legislating  by 
Congress  in  the  present — the  "Congressional 
record"  does  make  Interesting,  and  Impor- 
tant, reading  for  all  Americans. 


ALL-VOLUNTEER  MILITARY  FORCE 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker. 
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since  1940,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brief  period  from  March  1947  to  June 
1948.  this  Nation  has  had  a  military  con- 
scription policy.  As  we  have  come  to 
realize,  the  1940  peacetime  draft,  which 
was  viewed  as  a  temporary  conscription, 
has  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in- 
stitutionalized as  a  permanent  fixture  in 
American  life.  An  entire  generation  of 
yoimg  men  have  almost  reached  maturity 
without  knowing  a  time  when  the  draft 
did  not  exist. 

By  the  early  1960's  however,  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  our  military  conscrip- 
tion policy,  stemming  from  the  expe- 
riences derived  from  World  War  II.  were 
no  longer  applicable.  In  1940.  the  need 
for  an  enormous  expansion  of  our  Armed 
Forces  was  readily  apparent;  the  300,000 
men  then  under  arms  were  clearly  inade- 
quate to  insure  even  neutrality.  The 
country,  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
a  10-year  depression,  did  not  have  the 
wealth  to  bid  competitively  in  the  labor 
market  for  the  military  manpower  that 
was  necessary  to  secure  our  defenses. 
Because  of  the  imminent  danger  of  war. 
the  overriding  need  of  national  security 
demanded  that  our  citizens  be  deprived 
of  some  liberty  in  the  interests  of  van- 
quishing a  greater  evil.  Thus,  in  view  of 
the  probability  that  the  demand  for  this 
military  buildup  would  utilize  all  avail- 
able human  resources  and  the  inability 
to  meet  it  by  other  than  summary  means, 
some  form  of  draft  was  the  only  plausible 
step  at  that  time.  Under  such  conditions, 
a  peacetime  conscription,  which  inher- 
ently deprives  men  of  freedom  and  the 
direction  and  control  of  their  own  lives, 
can  be  justified  by  what  James  Madison 
spoke  of  as  "the  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion." 

In  the  absence  of  such  overriding  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  draft  becomes 
intolerable.  A  peacetime  draft,  an  alien 
institution  in  American  life,  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  principles  which  have  al- 
ways been  considered  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Compulsory  military 
service  not  only  results  in  a  severe  dep- 
rivation of  civil  liberties,  it  is  also  a 
wrenching  departure  f  rcMn  the  traditional 
American  ideal  of  liberty  and  this  Na- 
tion's most  cherished  heritage,  that  of 
personal  freedom. 

Furthermore,  any  system  of  compul- 
sory military  service  that  selects  some 
and  not  others  cannot  be  justified  under 
the  American  concept  of  justice  and 
equality  under  law.  Approximately  1.8 
million  young  men  are  being  added  to 
the  181^  to  26  draft-age  pool.  This  figure 
will  climb  to  2.1  million  by  1974.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  growing  population, 
the  percentage  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
In  the  draft  ages  who  have  entered  the 
service,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  has 
steadily  declined,  from  57.7  percent  in 
1962  to  46.4  percent  in  1966.  By  1974,  this 
figure  will  decrease  to  34  percent  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Defense  projec- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  system  which 
selects  the  few  who  are  required  to  serve 
when  many  are  available  has  become 
notoriously  inequitable,  and  perpetuates 
the  discrimination  resulting  from  eco- 
nomic and  educational  disadvantages 
within  our  society  for  it  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  Negroes,  the  poor,  and 
the  imeducated  who  are  conscripted. 


Another  disturbing  factor  associated 
with  the  draft  is  that  a  number  of  local 
draft  bop.rds  have  unlawfully  suppressed 
criticism  of  the  Government's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  by  reclassifying  those 
who  protest  this  policy.  Of  all  our  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  freedoms  of  speech 
and  of  assembly  are  the  most  perishable, 
yet  the  most  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
American  democracj'.  Once  the  erosion 
of  these  rights  is  permitted  to  begin,  it  is 
exceedingly  difflcult  to  halt,  and  the  in- 
tervening damage  may  be  irreparable. 
The  free  expression  of  views  on  Issues 
of  national  importance  must  never  be 
jeopardized  and  the  reclassification  of 
college  students  was  nothing  more  than 
blatantly  using  the  threat  of  the  draft  to 
stifle  the  first  amendment  rights  of  free 
speech. 

The  draft,  also,  is  inefficient,  both  eco- 
nomically and  militarily.  Military  strat- 
egy and  tactics  are  continually  under- 
going radical  changes  in  anticipation  of 
future  developments.  America's  defenses 
now  are  so  complex,  the  demands  for 
highly  skilled  and  specialized  manpower 
so  great,  that  the  old-fashioned  con- 
script army  in  which  men  serve  short 
terms  of  duty,  is  less  and  less  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  modern  age  and  it  is 
more  and  more  expensive  to  maintain. 
Two  years  service  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  malting  of  a  competent  sol- 
dier in  a  highly  technological  age.  Yet. 
young  men  are  drafted  and  sent  through 
costly  military  training,  with  the  end  re- 
sult being  that  93  percent  of  the  con- 
scripts, many  employed  in  distinctly  non- 
military  tasks,  leave  after  their  2  years. 

The  mission  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  to  make  the  National  Defense 
Establishment  as  efficient  as  possible. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  principles  and 
practices  which  guide  the  recruitment, 
motivation,  compensation,  and  develop- 
ment of  men  have  not  changed  substan- 
tially or  kept  pace  with  other  changes 
over  the  years. 

The  present  American  involvement  in 
the  armed  confiict  makes  it  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  the  draft  can  be  abolished 
at  this  time.  However,  once  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnam  war  is  over, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  a  draft  and  it 
should  be  phased  out  of  American  life. 

Thus.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day that  would  establish  an  all -volunteer 
military  force,  to  become  effective  6 
months  following  the  end  of  direct  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  volimtary  army  is  consist- 
ent with  our  American  heritage,  and  with 
proper  salary  and  career  incentives,  we 
can  secure  the  military  msmpower  we 
need  without  social  or  economic  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  introducing  an- 
other biU  which  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  draftees  in  undeclared  wars  without 
first  obtaining  their  consent.  Conscripts 
should  not  be  forced  to  serve  in  any 
hostility  in  which  Congress  has  not 
declared  a  state  of  war. 


PROSECUTION  OF  PLANE 
HIJACKERS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his   re- 


marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  since  January  of  this 
year,  including  an  Eastern  Airlines  plane 
this  morning,  12  planes,  usually  bound 
for  Florida,  have  been  hijacked  and  di- 
verted to  Cuba.  So  far.  by  good  fort'one, 
there  have  been  no  injuries  or  losses  of 
life  or  losses  of  planes.  But  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  if  this  practice  con- 
tinues— and  it  is  growing  in  frequencj' — 
sometimes  there  have  been  two  in  1  day 
lately — there  will  be  a  tragic  loss  of  life 
of  many  of  our  citizens  who  are  pas- 
sengers on  commercial  planes  bound  lor 
Florida  or  some  other  destination  in  the 
United  States.  So  today  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  providing  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  House — 

First,  that  the  President  make  the 
strongest  demand  upon  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment through  the  proper  channels 
for  the  return,  for  appropriate  prosecu- 
tion, of  the  hijackers: 

Second,  that  our  Government  bring 
the  matter  directly  to  the  urgent  atten- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  because 
eventually  we  are  going  to  liave  to  do 
something  about  it  and  it  therefore 
threatens  the  peace  that  presently  sort 
of  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba; 

Third,  that  the  Congress  make  avail- 
able, or  the  President  should  provide  for, 
an  immediate  funding  of  a  reward  of 
$100,000  to  any  person  or  persons  caus- 
ing the  return  of  a  hijacker  to  the 
United  States  if  that  p>erson  is  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  of  the  grievous 
offense  of  hijacking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  I  have  referred  to: 

Whereas  the  many  instances  of  the  hijack- 
ing, sometimes  as  many  as  two  in  one  day, 
of  United  States  airlines  enroute  to  Miami  or 
other  Florida  i>olnts.  endangers  the  lives  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  planes  lil- 
jacked,  causes  great  delay  to  the  passengers 
on  such  planes  and  forces  the  airlines  whose 
planes  are  hijacked  to  spend  large  sums  at 
the  Cuban  airport  where  such  planes  are 
forced  to  land; 

Whereas  such  practices  are  growing  In  fre- 
quency and  in  all  probability  will  on  some 
occasion  lead  to  the  death  or  injury  of  all 
or  many  of  the  passengers  on  such  airplEmes; 

Whereas  the  Castro  government  in  Cuba 
has  given  sanctuary  to  those  hijacking  such 
planes  and  has  refused  to  return  them  for 
prosecution  for  the  grievous  offense  such  hi- 
jacking constitutes; 

Whereas  such  sanctuary  to  such  hijackers 
by  the  Castro  government  encourages  the 
vicious  practice  of  hijacking  and  jeopardizes 
the  lives  of  United  States  citizens  and  is  an 
affront  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  and. 

Whereas  such  practices  have  become  In- 
tolerable to  the  Oovemment  and  i>eople  of 
the  United  States  and  must  be  stopped :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  That  It 
Is  the  sense  of  the  House : 

1.  That  the  President  immediately  make 
the  strongest  demand  through  proper  chan- 
nels upon  the  Castro  government  in  Cuba  to 
return  promptly  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  hijacking  of  planes  In  the  United  States 
and  diverting  them  to  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  for  proper  prosecution  for  their  felo- 
nious acts  endangering  th«  lives  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States; 
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2.  That  the  President  urgently  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  to  exercise  Its  offices  and 

Induce  the  Castro  gov- 
retum  promptly  to  the 
United  States  all  persons  guilty  of  or  charged 
with  the  hljacUng  t>f  United  States  planes 
In  the  United  State$  or  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion and  diverting  tiiem  to  Cuba;  and 

3.  That  the  Congrass  or  the  President  from 
bis  contingent  funq  make  available  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  sufficient 
funds  to  authorize  tlie  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  la  reward  of  $100,000  to 
the  person  or  persons  returning  any  person 
hljaclcing  any  cominerclal  airline  in  the 
United  States  or  within  lt«  Jurisdiction  and 
diverting  such  plane  to  Cuba,  upon  the  con- 
viction of  such  hijacker  for  such  oSense. 


VALENTINE'S    JDAY     MASSACRE 

(Mr.  HALL  askejd  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mb.  Speaker,  although 
Vaientines  Day  1^  traditionally  a  time 
for  expressing  lov^  and  affection,  there 
are  ominous  signs  that  this  year  will  be 
the  occasion  for  !  another  "Valentine's 
Day  massacre,"  thlls  time  the  victims  will 
be  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  with  the  Congress 
wielding  the  ax  by  dereliction. 

I  refer  to  the  maissive  pay  raise  for  top 
officials  of  the  le^slative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branchep.  Under  the  unique 
"reverse  veto."  a  clever  little  mechanism 
that  was  written  into  the  last  pay  bill 
commission,  the  taxpayer  is  confronted 
by  the  old  "shell  Igame"  when  he  tries 
to  fix  responsibilitir  for  this  raid  on  the 
Treasury.  All  finders  point  back  to  a 
Presidental  pay  corjimission,  whose  mem- 
bers few  people  kijow,  and  who  bear  no 
responsibility  to  anyone  for  their  recom- 
mendations. The  President  who,  with 
only  minor  changes,  formally  submitted 
their  recommendations,  is  now  back  on 
the  ranch  In  Texafi,  and  he,  too,  cannot 
be  held  liable  by  anyone  since  he  no 
longer  holds  elective  office. 

The  Congress  li  the  only  remaining 
obstacle  as  the  41 -percent  pay  raise  rolls 
irresistibly  along  like  lava  from  an  erupt- 
ing volcano.  But  tl^e  House  seems  frozen, 
overwhelmed  by  ihe  ease  with  which 
their  salaries  are  to  be  hiked,  and  ob- 
viously content  to  isay  "que  sera  sera" — 
what  wiU  be,  will  he. 

It  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
and  this  body,  one  of  two  coequal  parts 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
should  not  hide  beiind  the  skirts  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  other.  I  understand 
there  will  be  debate  and  a  vote  taken  In 
that  body  this  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
Fine,  If  Congress  Is  to  strip  itself  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion and  settle  for  the  power  to  veto  what 
someone  else  has  iecreed,  at  least  they 
are  carrying  out  e^en  this  limited  func- 
tion. But  has  this  body  of  the  people's 
personal  representatives  become  so  timid, 
that  it  shies  away  f  -om  allowing  its  Mem- 
bers to  say  "yea"  (ir  "nay,"  on  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  who  will  hj  ve  to  foot  the  bill  for 
our  own  excesses?  Can  we  then,  In  good 
conscience,  ask  the  people  to  stop  the 
spiral  of  inflation  md  truly  balance  the 
budget?  I  think  not? 

Why  do  we  ren(fge  and  let  the  other 


body  carry  the  entire  burden  of  decision? 
The  people  will  not  look  kindly  on  men 
who  were  chosen  to  accept  responsibility 
for  their  actions,  and  who  fall  to  do  so 
when  their  own  interests  are  at  stake. 
This  is  constitutionally  and  historically  a 
prerogative  of  this  body.  The  timing  as 
to  our  recess  and  the  reverse  veto 
stratagem  are  abominable. 

If  the  increases  are  allowed  to  happen 
without  a  vote,  I  at  least  will  be  certain 
that  my  own  decision  as  to  Its  allocation 
for  charities  and  other  purposes  are 
sounder  than  the  Government  which  is 
bestowing  them  has  demonstrated. 


W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN— CITIZEN 
OF    OUTSTANDING  MERIT 

( Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  observe 
from  the  Record  of  January  29  that 
favorable  references  have  been  made  in 
the  House  to  the  services  of  Gov.  Averell 
Harriman  who  recently  completed  his 
responsibility  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  taking 
note  of  the  great  record — and  I  use  the 
word  "great"  advisedly — of  Governor 
Harriman.  He  has  served  his  Nation  in 
many  capacities  and  has  always  brought 
credit  upon  the  United  States  in  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered. 

We  are  fortimate  to  live  In  a  coimtry 
which  produces  men  of  the  stature  and 
dedication  of  W.  Averell  Harriman. 


HIJACKING  IS  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  PUCmSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sug- 
gestion was  made  yesterday  by  a  respon- 
sible Member  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  enter  into  some  sort  of  bilateral 
discussions  with  Castro  regarding  the 
problem  of  hijacked  aircraft  taken  to 
Cuba.  I  could  not  think  of  any  greater 
mistake  this  coimtry  could  make. 

Obviously  this  Is  exactly  what  Castro 
wants.  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
some  of  the  hijackings  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Castro  regime  precisely  to  put  the 
United  States  into  that  posture,  because 
after  10  years  the  Castro  regime  does 
want  some  sort  of  recognition  from  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  the  wise  approach  to  this 
problem  would  be  to  strengthen  existing 
international  treaties  by  proposing  an  In- 
ternational extradition  treaty  on  hijack- 
ing of  aircraft,  limited  to  hijackers  of 
commercial  aircraft  so  that  we  would  not 
disturb  the  traditional  and  historic  prec- 
edents of  our  own  and  other  countries  in 
giving  political  asylum  to  political  refu- 
gees. 

Such  treaties  must  be  limited  to  a 
precise  definition  of  a  hijacker,  otherwise 
Castro  could  demand  of  us  the  return  of 
political  refugees  who  have  been  given 
asylum  in  this  coimtry  for  other  reasons. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  any 
bilateral  discussions  with  Castro  alone. 


This  Is  an  international  problem  and  It 
should  be  so  treated.  We  should  not  do 
anything  alone  that  would  constitute  a 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  a 
Communist  regime  90  miles  off  our  shore. 


VIEWPOINT  FROM  MID-AMERICA 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  known  Dave  Broder  over  the 
years  and  have  watched  him  move 
steadily  up  the  ladder  of  recognition  In 
the  field  of  political  reporting  have  come 
to  respect  him  more  and  more  for  his 
straightforward  and  candid  style  of  re- 
porting. Mr.  Broder's  article,  appearing 
in  volume  1,  No.  1,  of  the  Washington 
Monthly,  is  still  another  example  of  his 
candor  and  integrity  as  he  discusses  the 
attitudes,  prejudices,  and  Influence  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  field  of  political 
commentary. 

A  column,  "Viewpoint  From  Mid- 
America,"  by  William  H.  Rentschler, 
quotes  at  length  from  Mr.  Broder's  arti- 
cle and  also  provides  some  significant 
commentai-y  from  Mr.  Rentschler.  I  In- 
clude the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point; 

ViEWPOiirr  From  Mid-America 
(By  William  H.  Rentschler) 

Imagine  the  flap  that  would  erupt  If  It 
were  disclosed  tomorrow  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  highly-visible 
Senator  Is  a  member  of  a  very  small  and  ex- 
clusive private  club  with  no  Negro  members. 

Thvmder  would  rumble  all  across  the 
land — as  It  did  during  the  1968  campaign 
when  such  a  charge  was  made — and  there 
would  be  righteous  demands  In  the  press 
that  the  President  resign  his  membership 
forthwith. 

Yet  perhaps  the  moet  exclusive  "club"  In 
the  nation,  with  only  "a  couple  of  dozen 
members,"  Is  restricted  entirely  to  white 
newsmen. 

Such  Is  the  confession  of  a  member  of 
that  small,  select  group,  able,  scrupulous, 
refreshingly  candid  Davis  S.  Broder  of  the 
Washington  Poet,  whose  fascinating  revela- 
tions are  carried  In  Volume  One,  Number 
One,  of  "The  Washington  Monthly,"  a  brand- 
new  political  Journal  published  In  the  na- 
tion's capltol. 

Broder  describes  this  potent  handful  of 
political  reporters  as  a  sort  of  "screening 
committee"  which  has  almost  llfe-or-death 
power  over  the  yearnings  of  potential  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  other  lofty 
elective  posts. 

The  political  writer,  says  Broder,  performs 
"a  positive  service"  in  his  role  as  "talent 
scout."  After  all,  he  notes,  "the  reporter's 
Job  makes  him  a  constant  traveler  In  the 
political  community;  he  is  uniquely  well 
positioned  to  detect  the  early  Intimations  of 
greatness,  and  to  discover  these  statesmen 
in  embryo  and  bring  their  rare  qualities  to 
the  attention  of  a  wider  public. 

"But,  alas."  Broder  admits,  "It  is  not  quite 
that  simple — or  noncontroverslal.  In  his 
function  as  a  talent  scout,  the  political  re- 
porter not  only  puts  some  men  forward,  he 
rather  ruthlessly  bars  the  door  to  advance- 
ment for  other  meiL  .  .  .  It's  a  formidable 
power,  and  one  that  the  screening  committee 
of  reporters  Is  thoroughly  conscious  of 
possessing." 

Now  about  the  makeup  of  that  little  coterie 
of  reporters  who  comprise  the  screening  com- 
mittee. Let  David  Broder  describe  it: 

"It  Is  small.  ...  Its  characteristics  make 
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It  a  highly  typical  group  of  Americans.  Its 
members  are  all  Easterners,  by  residence  If 
not  by  birth.  They  are  all  college  graduates. 
They  all  enjoy  .  .  .  Incomes  well  over  the  na- 
tional median.  Not  one  of  them  is  a  Negro. 
Ony  two  are  women.  Most  of  them  vote 
I>emocratlc.  .  .  They — or  we,  I  should 
say — represent  a  narrow  and  rather  peculiar 
slice  of  society." 

•I  often  thought,"  writes  Broder,  "as  I  saw 
(George)  Romney  during  his  Presidential 
campaign,  surrounded  by  our  circle — men  a 
generation  younger  than  he,  many  of  us  with 
(.Igarettes  In  our  mouths,  drinks  In  our  hands, 
and  cynicism  In  our  hearts — that  he  must 
have  felt  as  helpless  with  us  as  I  would  feel 
if  my  fate  or  future  as  a  Journalist  were  being 
decided  by  a  committee  of  Romney's  col- 
leagues among  the  elders  of  vhe  Mormon 
Church." 

Closely  related  to  the  political  reporter's 
function  as  talent  scout  Is  his  role  as  oracle, 
or,  us  Broder  puts  it  "race  caller  or  handlcap- 
per".  He  Is  supposed  to  tell  his  public,  every 
day,  how  the  Presidential  (or  gubernatorial  or 
senatorial )  sweepstakes  stands. 

What  the  public  wants  to  know  Is  not  what 
went  on  yesterday,  but  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen tomorrow,  and  who's  going  to  win  or  lose. 

And  that,  says  Broder — "If  the  reporter  has 
even  a  vestige  of  conscience — Is  the  one  ques- 
tion he  can  never  answer  with  any  oonfldence. 

■Yet  much  of  political  Journalism  Is  an  art- 
ful effort  to  disguise  prediction  as  reporting. 
Look  at  the  use  of  public  opinion  pwUs  by 
newspapers.  A  public  opinion  poll,  when  prop- 
erly conducted  and  presented,  Is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  tool  for  measuring  opinion  at  a 
point  In  the  past,  that  is,  the  period  of  several 
days  when  the  questions  were  actually  being 
asked.  But  If  the  significance  of  the  polls  were 
nccepted  in  those  limited  terms,  few  newspa- 
pers would  give  the  polls  the  prominence  they 
now  accord  them.  .  .  .  Newspapers  print  and 
give  prominence  to  the  pwlls  because  they 
know  their  readers  will  take  the  i>oll  to  be  ex- 
actly what  it  Is  not — a  predictive  device  for 
guessing  how  the  actual  vote  will  come 
out.  .  .  ." 

"There  are  literally  dozens  of  examples  of 
inaccurate  private  polls,"  writes  Broder,  "dis- 
torting the  Journalists'  and  the  public's  Judg- 
ment of  a  political  race.  Do  such  misjudg- 
raents  have  an  effect  on  the  outcome?  Ob- 
viously, in  many  cases  they  do.  The  candi- 
date reported  trailing  In  these  polls  has  a 
substantially  harder  time  raising  money, 
building  an  organizatldn,  or  attracting  pub- 
licity than  the  presumed  front-runner." 

Broder's  Indictment  Is  harsh  yet  accurate 
and  telling,  and  he  rightly  challenges  both 
his  fellow  reporters  and  the  nation's  publish- 
ers to  lift  their  sights  and  meet  their  ob- 
ligations to  a  reliant  public. 

In  still  another  role,  Broder  says,  the  polit- 
ical reporter  "tends  to  carve  out  for  him- 
self a  function  Just  a  bit  more  glorious  than 
any  that  his  employer  or  his  readers  ever  en- 
visaged for  him.  He  becomes,  In  his  own  eyes, 
the  Public  Defender." 

"Reporters,"  according  to  Broder.  "really 
don't  start  the  campaign  with  this  role  In 
mind.  They  couldn't  care  less  who  wins,  they 
assure  each  other.  .  .  .  But  for  months  on 
end,  they  are  locked  up  covering  one  of  these 
mortals.  .  .  .  Eventually,  some  of  them,  at 
least,  will  discover  that  the  Candidate  Is  Try- 
ing to  Pull  Something  We  Don't  Like.  The 
candidate  and  his  men  are  artful  manipula- 
tors, propagandists,  slick  Madison  Avenue 
operators.  The  reporter  is  the  truth- 
seeker.  ...  A  wave  of  moral  outrage  sweeps 
over  the  reporters.  It  Is  expressed  In  the  dec- 
larations, "We're  not  going  to  let  him  get 
away  with  this."  Demands  are  sounded  for 
press  conferences.  Questions  are  plotted  that 
will  cut  off  every  avenue  of  escape  or  evasion 
for  the  candidate.  The  trap  Is  carefully  set 
and,  unless  he  Is  very  wary,  the  candidate 
sooner  or  later  walks  into  It. 


".  .  .  Once  the  reporter  appoints  himself 
Public  Defender,  he  abandons  almost  all  pre- 
tense of  being  anything  less  than  an  arbiter 
of  the  outcome  of  the  election.  There  Is  no 
consistency  and  no  predictability  as  to  when 
or  whether  he  will  adopt  the  role  of  Public 
Defender.  Usually,  he  is  provoked  Into  it  by 
the  candidate's  repeated  use  of  an  argument 
that  Is  offensive  to  the  rep)orter's  own  prej- 
udices." 

Reporters  covering  Richard  Nixon  pounced 
on  him  one  day  late  In  the  campaign  for 
what  they  felt  was  his  over-emphasis  on 
the  upsurge  of  crime  under  "the  uncon- 
cerned Democrats." 

"That  night,"  Broder  reports,  "a  wave 
of  'we-can't-let-hlm-get-away-wlth-lt'  talk 
swept  the  Nixon  press  corjw,  and  the  tough- 
est stories  of  the  campaign  went  whizzing 
out  over  the  wires.  Nixon  averted  a  new 
press  crisis  by  softening  his  tone  on  that 
issue  in  succeeding  days,  a  response  that 
was  In  Itself  a  measure  of  the  power  of 
the  press  when  it  goes  on  the  warpath." 

"But,"  pointedly  notes  Broder,  "It  doesn't 
always  go  on  the  warpath.  Often  it  Is 
strangely  passive.  In  1960,  for  example, 
when  John  P.  Kennedy  promised  day  after 
day  to  get  the  country  moving  again,  no 
petitions  were  passed  In  the  press  car  de- 
manding that  he  spell  out  how.  When  he 
spoke  of  a  missile  gap.  no  proof  of  evidence 
was  demanded.  When  he  spoke  of  Amer- 
ica's falling  prestige,  no  one  pressed  him  on 
the  definition  and  relevance  of  that  word." 

"By  contrast,  Humphrey  last  year  was 
hounded  at  almost  every  press  conference 
to  spell  out  his  difference  on  Vietnam  pwllcy 
vrith  the  Johnson  Administration.  First 
Romney  and  then  Nixon  were  pressed  un- 
ceasingly to  specify  their  program  for 
ending    the   war." 

This  Is  strong  stuff.  David  Broder,  at  the 
risk  of  alienating  his  clubmates,  raises  hard 
questions.  He  rates  plaudits  for  raising 
them. 

And  many  Americans.  I  am  sure,  would 
welcome  straight  answers  from  the  fellows 
who   usually   ask   the   hard   questions. 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rodney)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
an  unashamed  sadness,  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  this,  or  any 
other,  century  is  likely  to  know — Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Part  of  the  pride  I  feel  is  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. For,  with  his  prodding,  leader- 
ship and  help,  America  has  seen  enacted 
into  law  more  social  improvements  than 
even  seen  in  any  prior  administration. 
In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  nation 
whose  people  have  so  benefited  by  the 
services  of  one  man.  Civil  rights  and  jus- 
tice, medicare,  the  war  on  poverty  and 
joblessness,  urban  rebirth,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, consumer  protection,  and  conserva- 
tion— these  are  just  a  few  of  the  areas  in 
which  President  Johnson  brought  the 
country  to  accept  heretofore  Impossible 
and  unbelievable  horizons.  His  goals  were 
formed  in  the  crucible  of  more  than  three 
decades  of  service  to  his  coimtry.  His 
progress  toward  those  goals  In  5  short 
years  was  nothing  less  than  amazing. 
Thank  God,  we  could  all  share  in  those 
dreams. 


It  is  often  said  that  the  Presidency  Is 
the  world's  loneliest  job.  And  there  were 
many  times  in  the  last  5  years  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  lonely  and  beset 
man.  As  cities  burned  he  could  have 
whined  and  said  the  ghetto  was  not  of 
his  creation,  as  most  assuredly  it  waa 
not.  He  did  not.  He  asked  for  reason, 
for  calm,  and  set  about  the  herculean 
job  of  removing  the  ills  of  the  past  200 
years  that  have  so  manifested  them- 
selves in  our  cities  today.  No  man  has 
ever  done  more  for  the  oppressed — be 
they  oppressed  by  poverty  or  by  color. 
He  could  have  answered  those  who  crit- 
icize the  war  In  Vietnam  that  the  war, 
too,  was  not  of  his  creation — as  Indeed 
it  was  not.  But  he  did  not;  instead  he 
sought  peace  at  every  possibility  or  op- 
portunity. The  glimmer  of  hope  that 
appears  now  in  Paris  is  certainly  a  mon- 
ument to  his  efforts  in  the  face  of  what 
at  times  seemed  like  hopeless  adversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  that  I  have  been  afforded 
the  privilege  of  ser\1ng  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  of  knowing  and  working  with 
him  as  he  became  a  U.S.  Senator,  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President  of  these  United 
States.  I  feel  very  privileged  that  I  have 
also  had  the  honor  of  knowing  the  gra- 
cious and  wonderful  Lady  Bird  and  her 
daughters.  No  man  could  ever  have 
asked  for  more  loyalty  and  support  than 
the  President  received  from  those  lovely 
ladles. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  borrow  a  phrase  that  our  friends  In 
the  Press  Gallery  use  from  time  to  time, 
I  think  it  sums  up  the  feelings  of  all  of 
us  about  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson.  It  is,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
President." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert >,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoRTON'  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClvre'  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  AsHBROCK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Cle\'eland  In  two  instances. 
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Rve 


Mr.  QuiLLEN  in 
Mr.  Del  Clawsh^n 
Mr.  Skubitz. 
Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Pulton  of 

instances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  i^i 
Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH 
Mr.  Morse. 
(The  following 

quest  oi  Mr.  Albert 

traneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  William  D. 
Mr.  Feichan  in 
Mr.  CORMAN  in 
Mr.  Edwards  of 

stances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga 
Mrs.  Griffiths 
Mr.  BoGGS  in 
Mr.  Charles  H 
Mr.  Farbstein 
Mrs.  Hansen  of 

stances'  ' 
Xir.  Mills  in  tw^ 
Mrs.  Green  of 
Mr.  Brown  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan  ih 
Mr.  Marsh  in  tv^o 
Mr.  Cohelan  in 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in 
Mr.  Rarick  in 
Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Helstoski  i^ 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Bevill  in  twt) 
Mr.  Lennon. 
Mr.  Taylor  in  t^o 
Mr.  Patten  in 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in 


Pennsylvania  in  five 
four  instances. 


Members  tat  the  re- 
)  and  to  include  ex- 

PORD. 

:  0  instances, 
instances. 
California  in  five  in- 
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four  instances. 


n  two  instances. 


instances. 
Wilson. 

four  Instances. 
'  Vashington  in  two  in- 


instances. 
Otegon  in  six  instances. 
California. 

two  instances, 
instances, 
ve  instances, 
three  instances, 
instances. 


ftur 


two  instances, 
instances. 


instances. 
Instances, 
six  Instances. 


two 


SENATE  B: 

A  bill  of  the  Sel 
title  was  taken  fn 
and,  under  the  rul( 

S.  17.  An  act  to 
tlons  Satellite  Act 
the  election  of  the 
cations  Satellite  Co: 
Interstate  and  Foreli 


REFERRED 

ate  of  the  following 

the  Speaker's  table 

referred  as  follows: 

end  the  Communlca- 

if   1862  with  respect  to 

loard  of  the  Com  muni  - 

;  to  the  Committee  on 

n  Conunerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  M: 
the  House  do  now 

The  motion  was 
(at  12  o'clock  and 
House  adjourned 
day,  February  4,  19< 


Speaker,  I  move  that 

journ. 

greed  to;  accordingly 
5  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 

til  tomorrow,  Tues- 
9,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CQMMUNICA'nONS. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  wjere  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  anc,  referred  as  follows: 

461.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Adminlstratloi  i,  transmitting  the  35th 
annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnla- 
tratlon  on  the  work  fif  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  system  (InclutUng  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board)  for  flscal  year 
1968.  pursuant  to  law  (H.  Dec.  No.  91-18) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agi  iculture  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Ulus'  rations. 

462.  A  letter  from  Jtte  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Offlcen'  Training  Corps  flight 
Instruction  program  lor  flscal  year  1968,  pur- 


suant to  the  provtslons  of  10  U.S.C.  2110(b) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  as  of  December  31,  1968,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  14  of  section  8  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  979) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

464.  A  letter  from  the.  Assistant  Secretary, 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Institute 
for  1968,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Its  charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

465.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  cer- 
tain revisions  In  the  12th  annual  report  on 
the  status  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  participating  projects,  trans- 
mitted December  27,  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Int«rlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  Anally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  332-A,  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe,  Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1055  (25  tJ.S.C.  70t) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

467.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  flscal  year  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

468.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general, 
military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  annual  audit  of  the  order 
for  the  flscal  period  ending  July  31,  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
Public  Law  85-761;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclEiry. 

469.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  agency 
on  positions  In  grade  GS-17  under  section 
5108(c)  (3)  of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
5114(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  positions  in  grades  GS-16  and  GS-17 
under  section  5108(c)  (7)  and  (8)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

471.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  repwrt  on  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  (or  per- 
centage of  costs)  Incurred  by  the  postal  serv- 
ice In  the  performance  of  public  services 
during  the  current  flscal  year,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law 
87-793;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

472.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Conunlsslon  on  positions  In 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  under  sec- 
tion 5108(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
5114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
(31vll  Service. 

473.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
cochairman.  Four  Corners  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  commission,  for  flscal  year  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  509  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

474.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
cochalrmen,  Ozark  Regional  Conunlsslon, 
transmitting  the  annual  rep>ort  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  commission  for  the  calendar 
year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  grants  approved  by  that  office  which 
are  flnanced  wholly  with  Federal  funds,  for 
the  period  October  31,  1968,  to  December  31, 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
U20b  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

476.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Com- 
missioners, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  the  1968  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Joint 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  5804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brotz- 
MAN.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado)  : 

HR.    5805.    A    bill    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore.  Iron,  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 

H.R,  5806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
rental  value  of  parsonages;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R.  5807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  5808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  5809,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  at  West- 
field,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  5810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJt.  5811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of   1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans   community   service   program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJl.  5812.  A  bin  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  exptenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5813.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FAIJ..ON: 

H.R.    5814.    A    bin    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Conurittee    on   Wajrs   and   Means. 
By  Mr.  PLYNT: 

BS,.  5815.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon 
of  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUTSEN : 

HJl.  5816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
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immigrant    visas    avaUable    for    immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  5817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr,  GUBSER: 

H.R.  5818.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  mailing  list  dealers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  5819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain awards  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  In  the  field  of  sports  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  5820.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5821.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Conmaerce  CJommlsslon  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  5822.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
draftees  in  undeclared  wars  without  their 
consent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  meeting 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  through  a  completely 
voluntary  system  of  enlistments,  and  to  fur- 
ther Improve,  upgrade,  and  strengthen  such 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  5824.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  establishing  certain 
portions  of  the  tldelands,  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  5825.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  shall  be  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral or  rear  admiral,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  5827.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
ai  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  In- 
ceuiives  for  certain  professionally  trained 
officeic  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5829.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment for  a  period  of  1  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McCULLO(3H: 

H.R.  5830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 


of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Servlct. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  6831.  A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purpose!-;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  5832.  A  bill  to  extend  from  30  to  60 
days  the  minimum  period  of  time  which 
must  elapse  between  the  required  publica- 
tion or  service  of  a  proposed  Federal  regula- 
tion and  Its  effective  date;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  5833.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5834.  A  bHl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  articles  In  part  of  reprocessed  or  reused 
wool;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  5835.  A    bin    for    the    elimination    of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  Inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  5836.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have 
never  been  married  or  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  for  1  year  or  more,  who 
maintain  their  own  hotiseholds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  5837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NICHOLS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bevhx,   and  Mr.   Hechler  of  West 

Virginia) : 

H.R.   5838.   A  bin  to  amend  title  XVH  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 

for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 

of  supplementary  medical  Insiuance  benefits 

for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  5839.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  to  strengthen  our  competitive 
enterprise  system  by  providing  for  competi- 
tive acts,  practices,  and  methods  of  competi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5840.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  affecting  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJi.  5841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  faclUtate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric  util- 
ity systems  and  encouraging  the  Installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
nology with  due  regard  for  the  proper  con- 
servation of  scenic  and  other  nat\iral  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
In  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection  cen- 
ters for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  provid- 
ing assistance  for  the  training  of  personnel 
to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing  as- 
sistance In  the  conduct  of  certain  research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  operation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


H.R.  5843.  A  bill  to  prohiDit  any  State  from 
levying  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPE21: 

H.R.  5844.  A  bni  appropriating  funds  for 
10  additional  mediators  to  be  employed  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  5845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  declare  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  Americans  to  em- 
ployment without  regard  to  sex  or  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  6846.  A  bUl  to  provide  addlOonal 
mediators  for  the  National  Mediation  Board; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
chiropractor,  naturopath,  podiatrist,  or  other 
licensed  practitioner  of  the  healing  arts  shall 
be  considered  a  physician  for  purposes  of 
health  insurance  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5849  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  remove  the  limitation  up)on  the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits  un- 
der title  II  of  such  act,  and  to  add  thereto 
a  new  title  under  which  aged  Individuals  are 
guaranteed  a  minimum  annual  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.R.  5850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  a  fiexlble  Inter- 
est rate  on  loans  to  associations  for  water 
and  waste  disposal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  5851  A  bill  to  repeal  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  8,  1906,  authorizing  the  President 
by  proclamation  to  establish  national  monu- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H  R.  5852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  5853.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  multilevel  parking 
facility  In  connection  with  the  Federal  build- 
ing, 300  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.R.  5854.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican -American  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR.  5855.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include, 
among  the  health  Insurance  benefits  covered 
under  part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  5857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Bttkke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Don  H.  C3I.AT7SFN,  Mr.  Corman.  Mr. 
GuBSER.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McPall,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Talcott,  Mr.  Teague  of  California, 
Mr.  TrxNEY,  and  Mr.  Utt)  : 
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H  Jt.  5858.  A  bUl  to  ai  oend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
\iJea  of  the  United  Stales  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  In  certain  air- 
tight containers;  to  tt^  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  i 

By  Mr.  TALOOrr: 

HR.  5859.  A  bUl  to  authorize  pay  and 
benefits  for  members  ind  survivors  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Phlllpplni  Scouts  on  the  same 
baola  as  such  pay  anc  benefits  are  author- 
ized for  other  member  i  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  siu'vlvors;  lo  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  5860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  no  urban 
renewal  project  in  a  cUy  of  less  than  1  mil- 
lion population  shall  'ecelve  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  thereunder  unless  It  Is  ap- 
proved In  a  referendum  by  the  residents  of 
the  city,  If  5  percent  )r  more  of  the  voters 
In  such  city  have  reqi:  ested  such  a  referen- 
dum; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  5861.  A  bill  to  iimend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Includu  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retlr  jment  purposes  cer- 
tain periods  of  service  ;  n  the  armed  forces  of 
a  government-ln-exlle  allied  or  associated 
with  the  UpiJed  States  In  World  War  II,  and 
for  olher  jj^irposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  S«rvlce. 

H.R.  5862  A  bUl  to  iimend  Utie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  )ermltted  each  year 
without  any  deduction ;  from  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Comnlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GUBSEBI  : 

H.R.  5863.  A  bill  to  diislgnate  certain  landB 
In    the    Pinnacles    Malional    Monument    in 
California  as  wilderness;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insult  r  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

HR.  5864.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  3146  of 
title  18.  United  States  :;ode,  to  provide  that 
a  person  who  poses  a  danger  to  any  other 
{>erson  or  to  the  comnunity  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  ball;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  5885.   A    bill   to   amend   the   Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act    to    remove    certain 
Import    prohibitions    oa    tomatoes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agrlculi  ;ure. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLE^: 

H.R.  5866.  A  bill  toi  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  jrovlde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Lung  Institute;  to 
the  Committee  on  Inierstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES iH.  WILSON: 

H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  grovlde  Increased  aU' 
nultles  under  the  Clvl    Service  Retirement 
Act;    to   the   Committed  on  Post   Office   and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  ainend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  -epeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  cf  children  with  re- 
spect to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be 
made  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  chlldre^;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5869.  A  bill  to  prdvlde  for  orderly  trade 
In  Iron  and  steel  mill  p:  oducts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mqans. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H  R.  5870.  A  bill  to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tfc  Increase  from  8600 
to  51,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exenptlons  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  \ 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.J.  Res.  342.     Resolu 
amendment     to    the 


United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 


Etmend   the  Internal 


Committee  on  Ways 


Ion     proposing     an 
(Jonstitutlon    of    the 


vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persona  who  are  18  years  ol  age  or  older: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
revision   of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  345.     Resolution     proposing     an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States   relating   to    the   election   of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE : 
H.J.  Res.  346.      Resolution     proposing     an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    relating    to    the    election    of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.J.  Res.  347.      Resolution      proposing     an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    relating   to    the   manner   of 
electing  President  and  Vice   President  and 
granting  the  right  to  vote  in  certain  elec- 
tions  to  citizens  who  are   18  or  more  years 
of  age;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN; 
H.J.  Res.  348.  Resolution  creating  a  Federal 
Committee  on   Nuclear  Development   to  re- 
view   and    reevaluate    the    existing    civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.J.  Res.  349.  Resolution       proposing       an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  age  In  the  case  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  ol 
18  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  350.      Resolution     proposing     an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States  providing  that   the  right   to 
vote   shall    not    be    denied   or   abridged   on 
accoimt  of  age  In  the  case  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  years:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Resolution   to  authorize  the 
President   to   proclaim  October   15   of  each 
years  as  "National  Poetry  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  352.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  26th  day  of  March 
of  each  year  as  "Robert  Frost  Memorial  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RIVERS: 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  pay  awards  for  the  delivery  Into 
American  hands  of  North  Korean  officials  and 
military  personnel  who  tortured  the  person- 
nel of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  354.  Resolution      proposing      an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  355.  Resolution       proposing       an 
amendment    to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  356.  Resolution  creating  a  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Nuclear  Development,  to 
review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  Congress  to  the  proposed 
consumption    taxes   of   the    £:uroi>ean    Eco- 
nomic  Community  on   oilseed   products;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Resolution    creating    the 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  an  Inter- 
national   convention    on    aircraft    hijacking; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  aggression 
in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Resolution  to  require  the 
collection  of  the  French  World  War  I  debt 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RIVERS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  those  North  Koreans 
responsible  for  the  capture  of  the  U.S.  ship 
Pueblo  and  the  atrocities  committed  against 
the  captured  Americans  shall  be  branded  as 
international  criminals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.  Res.  195.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  lo  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.  Res.  196.  Resolution     disapproving     the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted   to  the  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.  Res.  197.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  vrtth 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MILLS    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Byrnes   of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.  Res.  198.    Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for    necessary    expenses    of    the    Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  199.  Resolution  relative  to  the  hi- 
jacking of  U.S.  aircraft;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.  Res.  200.    Resolution    authorizing    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certeiln  studies  and  Investigations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H  R.  5871.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlco 
and  Vlncenza  Amato  and  minor  children, 
Qulseppe  and  Coslmo  Amato;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Armandlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FeUciUa 
C.  Busog,  MJD.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5874.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchele 
CafarelU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Beatrice  Candela  and  minor  child,  Qlo- 
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vannl   Candela;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5876.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Calogero 
Candella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Chla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Co- 
lomba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5879.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Clro 
D'Amlco;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
DiMagglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5881.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Elaa 

Dowden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konsten- 

tlnos  Ekonomldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  5883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elef- 
therloe  Ekonomou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 
E.  and  Dalva  Lazldls  and  minor  children, 
Elena  and  Trlantafyllia  Lazldls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls  Leontarltls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5886.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Marazano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diego  and 
Maria  Melodla  and  their  minor  son,  Ignazlo 
Melodla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Panepinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Papalconstantopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5890.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rlcardo 
D.  Sambat,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scallce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6892.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Calogera 
Tranchlna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5893.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Chris- 
topher Sellmls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Trola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5895.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Valentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  5896.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zamblanchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BARING: 
HJl.  5897.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of  Elena 
Salvo  Areno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJl.  5898.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.  Parr; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  5899.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Juana  V. 
Then-Rodriguez;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  5900.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Glo- 
acchlno,   Glovanna,   and   Antonio   Giuseppe 
Oancltano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5901.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Ingrao;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5902.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Glo- 
vanna Maria  Lunetta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5903.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo, 
Antonlna,  and  Nunzla  Brlglda  Zuzze;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
HJl.  5904.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carl  C. 
Strauss  and  Mary  Ann  Strauss;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
HJl.  5906.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Badolamenti;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  6906.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gioac- 
chlno  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5907.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Leslie  Ger- 
ard Paul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6908.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Claudio 
Salerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Sears  Carroll,  nee  Barbara  Sears;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  5910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
BasUe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  5911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrudes 
Cabagungan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Capionong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Pelace;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6914.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
La  Porta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
C,  Delco  G.,  and  Marlvl  Macias;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plorentlno 
Meo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  5917.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Amante 
and  Rlzalina  Cabalda;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  6918.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Taeko 
(Natale   Anthony)    Lauritano;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JOELSON; 
H.R.  5919.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Andollna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6920.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Battlsta  Asaro;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Bona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5922.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lucia 
Tommasl  and  Maria  Carbonaro;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consolata 

Monti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheung 

Wun    Yung;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  5925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Boxer:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5926.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chan- 
dra Prabha  Lai;  her  husband,  Daya  N.  Lai; 
and  two  minor  children,  Padma  Lai  and  Ashls 
K.  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
T.     Mouzas;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5928.  Abin  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia  Z. 

Slson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5929.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 

C.  Smith,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5930.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Chan 

Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5931.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
of  certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  sinking 
of  U.S.  fishing  vessel  Srioopy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5932.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the 
vessel  Cap'n  Frank,  owned  by  Ernest  R.  Dar- 
ling, of  South  Portland,  Maine,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
full  coastwise  privileges;  to  .he  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  6933.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  vessels 


to  be  docvunented  lor  use  in  the  fisheries  and 
coastwise  trade;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  6934.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jullta 
Funtanllla  and  her  minor  children,  Wllhel- 
mlna  Funtanllla.  Sylvia  FuntanUla,  and  Jose- 
phine Funtanllla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  6935.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Henry  F.  Baker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 

HR.  5936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kong 
Wan  Nor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5937.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Agrlplno 
Erano  Tenchavez,  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  5938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Accursla 
Blllera;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  5939.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Lajos 
Heredy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  5940.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Rosalia 
Manta  Marchese;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  MrTRDSENTHAL: 

H.R.  5941.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Mvisso;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5942.  A  bUl  lor  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paskor:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6943.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Stanley,  and  the  successor  partnership, 
Roger  Stanley  &  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business 
as  the  Roger  Stanley  Orchestra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  5944.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Vernell  Burrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  5945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masakatsu 
Kawano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  5946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thalia 
Slmos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

8.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  absorption  of  the  cost 
of  public  welfare  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

9.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  provid- 
ing educational  opportunity  to  students  seek- 
ing careers  in  the  health  professions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

10.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  restoring  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  public  domain;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  circula- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

47.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Coimcll, 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  relative  to  making  Inaugura- 
tion Day  a  national  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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DAY  SPEECH 


HON.  ALtON  LENNON 

or    NOB^    CASOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O*  REPRE3E>rrATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mt.  Speaker,  Capt.  G.  E. 
Lockee,  a  constituent  and  naval  ofBcer 
who  Is  rendering  Outstanding  service  to 
our  country,  addrised  his  townsmen  in 
Pembroke,  N.C.,  atTspecial  Veterans'  Day 
ceremonies.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  at- 
tention his  excellent  remarks  honoring 
our  veterans  and  depicting  the  Navy's 
role  in  national  defense. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Capt.  G.  E.  Lockee.  U.S.N.,  Vet- 
erans'  Day   Ceremonies,   Pembroke,   N.C, 

November  11.  1968 

Jiayor  "Maynor.  Re''erend  Cummlngs,  Doc- 
tor "CourMer,  Post  C(  mmander  Locfclear,  fel- 
low Veterans,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen. 

First.  I  wish  to  think  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  come  home  again  to  Pembroke.  I  have 
many  friends  here  and  am  rather  senti- 
mental about  this  p  art  of  the  country.  As 
many  of  you  know,  ]  was  bom  about  a  half 
mile  from  where  I  nc  w  stand.  I  have  hunted 
many  quail  In  the  surrounding  countryside. 
I  also  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  my 
Grammar  School  and  High  School  days  here. 

Joining  with  you  here  today,  to  honor 
our  Veterans,  is  inc  eed  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  for  me.  Tea  often,  and  too  soon 
the  world  and  even  our  own  Countrymen 
forget  the  very  men  to  whom  they  owe  the 
most.  Aa  Americans,  we  are  all  Indebted  to 
our  Veterans,  becausii  It  is  they  who  proved 
to  the  world  that  Americans  have  Integrity, 
that  we  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  very 
same  principles,  the  n  lal  values  for  which  our 
first  veterans  fought  so  valiantly  200  years 
ago.  As  we  pay  tnbuts  to  the  many  men  and 
women  who  served  as  well  In  the  cause  of 
freedom,  it  is  well  tha  t  we  not  overlook  these 
values  for  which  so  many  have  laid  down 
their  lives. 

Foremost  among  these  are  such  basic 
things  as  the  severa  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  liberty,  the  dignity  of 
man  and  our  nationa  1  and  personal  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  I  hem.  Each  generation 
must  for  Itself  preseive  or  lose  them.  They 
are  the  very  founda  ;ions  upon  which  the 
security  of  our  country  rests.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  these  freedoms  and  rights, 
which  most  of  us  tal  e  for  granted,  did  not 
come  without  cost,  livery  right  and  privi- 
lege comes  with  a  res  )onslbility.  A  responsi- 
bility to  our  creator,  a  responsibility  to  our 
country  and  a  respor  slbllity  to  our  fellow- 
man.  Increased  respc  nslbllity  often  is  ac- 
companied by  increastd  authority  and  recog- 
nition. I  am  sure  that  you  can  conclude 
that  increased  reepon  elbillty  and  authority 
is  accompanied  by  i;reater  accountability. 
Our  veterans  have  assumed  these  responsl- 
bUltles  well. 

I  don't  know  the  names  of  all  our  Vet- 
erans here  today,  but  I  believe  that  It  Is 
most  fitting  at  a  tlm«  like  this  that  I  name 
a  few  of  them.  Mila  S.  Jones,  my  Uncle, 
Jack  Sampson.  Willie  Dial,  Bunion  Locklear, 
John  L.  Locklear,  ^ .  P.  Godwin,  Martin 
Luther  Lowry;  served    n  World  War  I. 

Two  other  World  War  I  Veterans,  Mr. 
James  R.  Lowry  and  Ai.  L.  W.  Jacobs,  now 
deceased,  were  dear  fi  lends  of  mine  as  they 
were  of  many  of  you  Mr.  James  R.  Lowry 
was  one  of  my  high  school  teachers.  He 
was  my  school  princi;  lal.  He  was  my  coun- 


selor and  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  many 
ways. 

Likewise,  World  War  II  brings  to  my  mind 
many  veterans,  who  were  my  schoolmates 
and  friends,  as  well  as  a  host  of  others.  The 
following  names  immediately  come  to  mind: 
Howard  Oxendlne,  Simeon  Oxendlne  (Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross),  James  Arnold 
Jacobs,  Rudolph  Carter,  Edison  Carter,  Cleo 
Maynor,  Jimmy  Maynor,  Col.  Earl  Lowry, 
Rudolph  Godwin,  Willie  Von  Lowry.  Bracey 
Sampson,  my  uncle,  my  brothers:  Otto  and 
Col.  Archie  Stanton  Lockee;  Wade  Lowry 
who  was  killed  in  action  at  Midway,  Dr. 
Telford  Lowry. 

I  Join  you  in  saluting  all  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  veterans  as  well  as  those 
who  participated  in  the  Korean  War  and 
the  current  War  in  Vietnam. 

In  case  you  don't  know  it,  Commander 
Thomas  Oxendlne  and  I  have  crossed  paths 
many  times  over  the  past  25  years  as  we 
have  served  in  our  wonderful  Navy.  In  talk- 
ing with  Tom  before  coming  down  here  from 
Washington,  he  requested  that  I  pass  along 
to  you  his  personal  greetings.  Until  recently 
Tom  and  I  worked  near  each  other  in  the 
Pentagon.  He  has  Just  moved  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  the  Pentagon  Into  Wash- 
ington and  now  works  for  the  Commander, 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  In  the  Public 
Affairs  OfBce. 

Although  to  my  knowledge,  they  are  not 
War  Veterans,  there  are  a  few  men  to  whom 
I  would  like  to  now  pay  special  recognition 
and  thanks  because  they  have  had  such  a 
great  Influence  on  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
our  Countrymen,  and  especially  me.  They 
are: 

Mr.  Lonnle  Oxendlne,  Mr.  Clifton  Oxen- 
dlne, Mr.  Marvin  Lowry,  Mr.  Ira  Pate  Lowry, 
Mr.  Zeb  Lowry,  Mr.  Paul  Sampson,  Mr. 
EUmer  Lowry. 

These  gentlemen  were  my  teachers  while 
attending  school  here,  I'm  sure  they  have 
taught  many  of  you.  They  have  been  the 
reflection  of  education.  They  have  Instilled 
in  so  many  the  real  desire  to  excel.  The 
desire  to  move  higher.  The  desire  to  reach 
the  sky.  I  want  to  thank  them  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  noble  contribution  to  their 
country  in  the  field  of  education. 

Education  has  Increased  Importance  today. 
It  Is  Important  because  many  •  of  you  here  . 
today  are  engaged  In  It.  Many  students  look 
at  their  education  wltb  mixed  emotions  be- 
cause it  Is  easy  to  look  at  it  that  way. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow In  all  walks  of  life  are  on  the  college 
campus  today.  Some  of  them  are  here  In  this 
audience  today. 

While  preparation  for  positions  of  respon- 
sibility generally  is  accomplished  in  the  col- 
lege classroom,  many  of  the  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  men  who  become  our  leaders  are 
acquired  by  practical  experience  and  training 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  normal  college 
curriculum.  Many  of  these  qualities  are  de- 
veloped on  the  athletic  field  or  thru  extra- 
curricular activities. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  that  this  Im- 
portant aspect  of  growing  up  could  be  more 
emphatically  Impressed  upon  our  young  peo- 
ple. Our  complex  world  needs  more  highly 
educated  and  trained  men  and  women.  I 
recommend  that  you  who  are  engaged  In  at- 
taining an  education  give  this  part  of  your 
preparation  yoiu-  best  effort.  If  you  do.  It  will 
stand  you  well  In  the  future. 

In  addition  to  honoring  our  Veterans  to- 
day, I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  one  of 
my  favorite  subjects. 

Being  a  Naval  Officer,  I  would  not  want  to 
disappoint  any  of  you  by  not  saying  some- 
thing about  my  own  Service — the  United 
States  Navy.  Today,  I  will  assume  this  privi- 


lege with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  I  think 
that  I  have  a  reputation,  regardless  of  the 
occasion,  for  sprinkling  a  bit  of  salt  water  on 
any  Inland  audience  at  every  opportunity. 

I  have  been  told  that  after  my  Air  Force 
brother  was  here  last  year  he  made  a  low 
level  pass  over  town  with  his  big  Boeing 
707  airplane.  I  have  been  here  a  time  or  two 
when  Tom  Oxendlne  has  made  a  low-level 
navigation  flight  over  town  In  his  Jet  fighter. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  after  I  leave  here 
today  you  will  not  find  a  big  guided  missile 
ship  steaming  up  Lumber  River  heckling 
with  great  noises  all  the  citizens  of  Robeson 
County. 

We  should  all  be  aware  of  the  importance 
of  sea  power,  and  the  Influence  of  sea  power 
as  a  deterrent  of  war.  The  Navy  has  been  the 
country's  first  line  of  defense  and  has  usually 
been  the  first  to  strike  an  enemy  when  all 
other  peaceful  efforts  failed. 

Deterrence  of  nuclear  war  by  U.S.  Naval 
power  Is  an  important  aspect  of  modern  sea- 
power.  Our  sea-based  Polaris  ballistic  missile 
forces  and  the  carrier-based  nuclear  strike 
forces  with  their  characteristics  of  mobility 
and  concealment  have  been  an  Important 
part  of  our  Country's  strike  capability. 

Seapower  is  more  than  Jtist  war  ships.  Sea- 
power  embraces  total  naval  power,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  the  fishing  industry  and 
knowledge  of  the  vast  oceans. 

Now  for  a  few  examples  and  some  facts. 
As  long  as  three  quarters  of  the  World's 
surface  is  covered  by  water,  any  war  must 
necessarily  include  a  wet  water  war  waged 
in  support  of  our  Army,  our  Air  Force,  and 
our  Marine  Corps.  Did  you  know  that  it 
takes  a  ton  of  supplies  per  month  to  support 
a  foot  soldier  in  Vietnam? 

There  are  over  500,000  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam, Did  you  know  that  our  supply  line  to 
Vietnam  Is  nearly  10(000  miles  long?  Did 
you  know  that  98%  of  all  supplies  and 
equipment  going  to  Vietnam  to  support  our 
troops  there  make  that  10,000  mile  trip  by 
ship?  Did  you  know  that  It  was  the  Navy 
planes  from  mobile  ocean  airfields,  our  car- 
riers In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  that  made  the 
first  Air  Strikes  on  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam In  February  1965?  This  Is  true  because 
they  were  there,  they  were  ready.  They  were 
operating  on  the  free  oceans  when  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  made  the  decision  to  strike. 
Did  you  know  that  It  was  the  Navy  that 
fan4ed  15.000  Marines  and  Soldiers  at  Santo 
Domingo  when  help  was  requested  there 
In  April  1965?  I  could  name  many  other 
occasions  when  the  Navy  was  the  first  to 
strike  a  blow  in  defense  of  our  country.  My 
point  is  simply  this;  the  Fleet,  tlirough  Its 
unique  ability  to  gain  immediate  proximi- 
ty to  areas  of  tension,  has  always  been  ready 
to  apply,  If  necessary,  Its  strength.  Its  mo- 
bility and  Its  flexibility  to  protect  our  Na- 
tlons  Interest,  If  so  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  spite  of  all  my  pride  In  the  Navy.  I 
would  In  no  way  Infer  that  the  Navy  can  do 
the  total  Job  of  defending  our  country  alone. 
Far  from  it.  The  Navy  believes  that  the  co- 
ordinated combat  power  of  all  the  United 
States  Armed  Service  must  be  projected 
overseas — away  from  our  own  shores — in  any 
type  of  conflict.  We  In  the  Navy  fully  rec- 
ognize the  Navy's  role  In  the  support  of  the 
other  Services  In  this  matter. 

We  also  believe  that  the  roles  of  all  the 
Armed  Forces  are  played  best  If  they  are 
coordinated,  and  that  the  combined  strengths 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  forces  engaged  In  concert  Is  far  great- 
er than  the  sum  of  their  sep>arate  strengths. 
We  In  the  Navy  believe  that  no  matter  how 
complex  or  how  awesome  you  build  the 
weapons  of  war  that  the  man — the  Individ- 
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ual — is  still  the  most  vital  element  of  our 
defense  team.  Men  make  decisions — men 
fight  battles — men  win  wars. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  It  haa  been  the 
Individual  man — each  accomplishing  his 
task — that  haa  enabled  the  Navy  to  excel  both 
in  time  of  war  and  peace.  It  was  the  Indi- 
vidual sailor  who  manned  the  topsails  and 
guns  that  brought  the  first  victories  to  our 
fledgling  Navy  during  the  Revoluntlonary 
War,  and  It's  the  talented  and  educated 
Navyman  of  1968  that  keeps  nuclear  powered 
ships  roaming  the  high  seaa  and  the  super- 
sonic aircraft  battle  ready  throughout  the 
year. 

We  have  made  tremendous  advances  In 
electronics,  propulsion,  guided  missiles, 
nuclear  physics,  and  push  button  computer 
systems  which  coordinate  our  Command  and 
Control  evolutions.  This  sophistication  Is 
good  and  Is  necessary  but  It  Is  still  the  man 
who  must  make  the  decision  as  to  which 
button  Is  pushed,  and  when  It  Is  pushed. 

Surely  we  cannot  say  too  much  about  the 
Individual,  since  he  Is  the  key  to  success  in 
any  endeavor. 

While  most  of  our  people  live  in  an  en- 
vironment of  plenty  and  only  a  few  of  our 
people  feel  a  personal  Impact  from  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  I  cannot  say  enough  about  the 
devotion  to  duty — the  high  degree  of  skill 
and  training — the  courage  and  sacrifice  that 
Is  demonstrated  dally  by  the  men  and  women 
m  all  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces.  They 
are  giving  their  best  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
And,  in  so  doing,  they  do  honor  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  you — the  American  Veteran — 
who  has  gone  before  them. 

This  Is  also  a  most  appropriate  time  to 
salute  our  families  for  their  understanding 
and  support  as  we  carry  ovit  the  many  duties 
required  of  the  man  and  woman  In  uniform. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  share  this  day  with  you.  Your 
Countrsrmen  are  Indebted  to  you,  her  Vet- 
erans, for  your  sacrifices  and  your  service 
which  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
our  nation  great  In  a  rapidly  changing  and 
troubled  world  We  would  also  not  forget  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  died  in  battle. 
I  pray  God's  richest  blessings  on  all  of  you. 


AMBASSADOR  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  New  York,  a  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  an  adviser  to  four  American  Presi- 
dents. 

We  come  closer  if  we  recall  that  he 
successfully  negotiated  a  difficult  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  which,  at  this  moment, 
is  preventing  the  pollution  by  radiation 
of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  food  we 
eat.     . 

Perhaps  the  measure  of  this  man  is 
best  summed  up  by  simply  noting  that 
he  returns  now  to  his  native  land  hav- 
ing brought  a  war  to  the  beginning  of 
real  peace  negotiations. 

Averell  Harriman  is  home  now  for  a 
well-deserved  rest.  But  I  know  that  he 
will  not  be  inactive  for  long,  for  he  is 
too  energetic,  too  concerned,  too  dedi- 
cated not  to  continue  his  service. 

I  am  honored  to  call  Averell  Harriman 
my  friend,  and  I  am  happy  that  he  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Marie,  are  home  again. 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
grpat  deal  of  humility  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
dedicated  leaders  in  modem  American 
liistory — a  man  who  embodies  the  spirit 
and  the  ideals  of  our  people — Ambassa- 
dor W.  Averell  Harriman. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  men  hallow 
a  people  and  lift  up  all  who  live  in  their 
time.  I  know  of  no  one  of  whom  this  is 
ir.ore  true  than  Averell  Harriman. 

When  I  consider  the  founders  of  this 
Republic — Washington.  Madison,  Frank- 
lin. Hamilton,  and  others — I  often  won- 
der who  among  my  contemporaries  might 
measure  up  to  their  greatness.  Inevita- 
bly, W.  Averell  Harriman  comes  to  mind, 
for  he  alone  seems  to  combine  their  wis- 
dom and  intellect,  their  compassion  and 
courage. 

It  hardly  approaches  the  measure  of 
the  man  to  say  that  Averell  Harriman 
has  been  a  dedicated  public  servant,  a 
distinguished  Ambassador,  a  Governor 
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Immediately  proceeded  to  the  perimeter  and 
deployed  the  reactionary  force.  As  he  was  de- 
ploying hla  men.  Captain  Querrlert,  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  personal  safety, 
threw  a  grenade  and  killed  two  enemy  sol- 
diers who  were  about  to  fire  an  RPG  at  the 
command  bunker.  Although  seriously 
wounded.  Captain  Ouerriert  continued  to 
lead  his  men  untU  he  was  evacuated.  His 
valorous  actions  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  the  success  of  the  mission  and  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  force.  Captain  Guerrleri's  per- 
sonal bravery,  aggressiveness,  and  devotion 
to  duty  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit,  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  and  the  United  States 
Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  9  July  1918.  and  USARV  message 
16696,  1  July  1966. 


PITTSBURGH  SOLDIER  AWARDED 
SILVER  STAR 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  honor- 
ing young  Capt.  David  F.  Guerrieri,  U.S. 
Army,  who  today  was  decorated  with  the 
Silver  Star  for  heroism  in  Vietnam.  In 
a  special  ceremony  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  Brig.  Gen.  Fred- 
eric J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  pinned  our  Nations 
third  highest  military  award  on  Cap- 
tain Guerrieri  for  "gallantry  in  action" 
during  an  enemy  attack  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1968. 

Captain  Guerrieri's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Guerrieri,  of  305  Parkway 
Drive,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  his  brother 
Daniel  Guerrieri  came  to  Washington 
to  witness  proudly  the  presentation  cere- 
mony. ~ 

As  Congressman  for  the  Guerrieri 
family  I  wish  to  congratulate  them  on 
his  line  heroism  under  the  pressure  of 
enemy  fire,  and  commend  David  F.  Guer- 
rieri as  an  excellent  example  of  courage 
and  patriotism  in  our  coimtry's  young 
people. 

We  Americans  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
men  like  Captain  Guerrieri  who  have 
served  our  Nation  well  in  our  armed 
services.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  include 
the  citation  of  the  award  of  the  Silver 
Star  to  Capt.  David  F.  Guerrieri  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Award  of  the  Silver  Star.  September  23. 
1968 

The  following  award  Is  announced: 

Guerrieri.  David  F..  Captain,  Artillery,  U.S. 
Army,  HHB,  2d  Bn.  77th  Arty,  25th  Inf  Dlv. 

Awarded:  Silver  Star. 

Date  action:  4  July  1968. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Reason:  For  gallantry  in  action:  Captain 
Ouerriert  distinguished  himself  by  heroic 
actions  on  4  July  1968,  while  serving  with 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  2d 
Battalion,  77th  ArtUlery  in  the  .Republic  of 
Vietnam.  A  numerically  superior  enemy 
force  launched  a  massive  rocket,  mortar,  and 
ground  attack  against  a  friendly  base  camp. 
During  the  ensuing  action.  Captain  Guerrieri 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  waged  a  difficult  but 
successful  fight  to  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  continue  to  en- 
force title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  In  defeating  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment to  the  HEW  appropriation,  we  re- 
affirmed our  instruction  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  to  enforce 
southern  school  desegregation  by  with- 
holding Federal  funds  from  unconstitu- 
tionally segregated  school  districts. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issued 
its  report  on  progress  under  the  school 
desec;regation  guidelines.  The  report 
showed  progress— albeit  much  too  slow 
progress — in  achieving  a  system  of  inte- 
grated and  equal  schools  for  white  and 
black  alike. 

But  last  week,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  refused  to  cut  olT  Federal  school 
aid  funds  from  five  unconstitutionally 
segregated  southern  school  districts.  In- 
stead, the  new  Secretarj'  granted  an  ad- 
ditional 60  days  to  the  schools  to  nego- 
tiate a  satisfactoiT  desegregation  pro- 
gram. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  60-day 
delay  might  seem  unobjectionable,  espe- 
cially where  a  new  administration  had  so 
recently  come  to  power.  However,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1954, 15  years  ago, 
better  than  half  a  generation  ago,  de- 
clared that  the  law  of  the  land  absolute- 
ly forbade  State-compelled  racial  segre- 
gation. Sixty  days'  delay  added  to  15 
years'  delay  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter. 

In  the  strongest  possible  terms.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  make  known 
to  the  new  administration  the  fact  that 
we,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  not  tolerate  the  flaunt- 
ing of  our  will.  We  voted  just  last  year 
to  continue  the  "nforcement  of  school 
desegregation  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 
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Our  will  Is  clear 
Oiir  expectation 

tration  in  the  vigjorous 

the  civil  rights 


laMs 


for  the  new  adminls- 
enforcement  of 
is  no  less  clear. 


FIRST  PICAYUNS  ISSUE  RECALLED 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  uaxnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3.  1969 


Speaker,  Isist  Jan- 
most  active  leaders  in 
untry  Interrupted  a 
to  celebrate  a  132d 

arrles  her  years  well 

of  slowing  down.  If 

ore  alive  and  more 

ver  before.  I  speak  of 

mes-Picayune,  one  of 

and  greatest  news- 


Mr.  BOGGS. 

uary  25,  one  of  thi 
my  part  of  the 
very  busy  schedul 
birthday. 

This  individual 
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When  the  Picaytme  was  born,  Andrew 
Jackson  was  Presi^lent  and  this  Repub- 
lic was  barely  a  generation  old.  In  the 
years  that  have  f(>llowed,  her  reporters 
have  covered  war  tnd  peace,  depression 
and  prosperity,  yellow  fever  epidemics, 
and  in  general,  th;  trials  and  successes 
of  America's  most  interesting  city.  The 
ranks  of  her  contilbutors  include  Mark 
Twain — the  origir  al  one,  from  whom 
Samuel  Clemens  di  ew  his  name — Laf ca- 
dlo  Heame,  and  'W^illiam  Faulkner,  to 
name  just  a  few.      i 

The  Times-Plcaj^une  Is  a  grand  old 
newspaper,  steepe4  in  Americana,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  saljute  it  on  this,  its  132d 
birthday. 
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John  Walker  advertised  that  he  had 
opened  an  office  for  real  e«tate  and  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  slaves. 

So  went  the  arrival  issue  of  The  Picayune, 
named  because  It  sold  for  the  price  of  the 
small  Spanish  coin,  the  plcaytine.  Since  the 
picayune  was  worth  6!4  cents,  the  newspa- 
per later  dropped  Its  price  to  a  nickel,  and 
until  recent  years,  was  unique  In  that  It 
sold  for  leas  than  it  did  when  first  founded. 

The  first  editors,  George  Wllklns  Kendall 
and  Francis  A.  Lumsderi.  were  printers  op- 
erating on  borrowed  capital,  but  apparently, 
they  deserved  and  got  patronage.  The  Pica- 
yune was  only  10  years  old  when  It  organized 
a  pony  express  system  to  cover  the  Mexican 
War  and  Kendall  was  American  Journalism's 
first  full-fledged  war  correspondent.  His  dis- 
patching service  was  so  fast  that  other  news- 
papers clipjjed  The  Picayune's  correspond- 
ence. 

The  transition  that  necessarily  accom- 
panies time  occurred,  of  course,  and  through- 
out the  years,  there  were  merger  transac- 
tions involving  other  newspapers.  Eventual- 
ly, The  Times  Picayune  emerged.  That  was  in 
1914. 

But  the  granddaddy  of  them  all.  The  Pic- 
ayune, remained  as  steadfast  to  the  cause  of 
journalism  as  it  did  back  In  1837,  when  the 
population  of  New  Orleans  was  about  46.000. 

With  the  city  going  Into  Its  251st  vear, 
and  The  Times-Picayune  Its  133rd,  the' two 
seem  to  be  progressing  together  after  adopt- 
ing the  words  of  Robert  Browning:  "Grow 
old  along  with  me?  The  best  Is  yet  to  be." 


"PUEBLO"  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
daily  reading  in  the  newspapers  of  clam- 
ors for  further  investigations  of  the 
Pueblo  crisis — investigations  which  pro- 
pose to  study  not  only  this  incident  but 
the  very  nature  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Amid  all  this  controversy  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  men 
who  manned  this  ship  in  her  hour  of 
peril,  and  who  endured  the  hardships  of 
confinement  by  the  North  Koreans. 
Every  day  from  our  college  campuses 
come  the  shouts  of  our  youth  for  peace. 
The  men  of  the  Pueblo  also  want  peace, 
and  they  were  willing  to  die  for  that 
cause — one  young  sailor  actually  did  give 
his  life.  The  moral  strength  of  these  men 
to  survive  the  hardships  following  their 
seizure  should  remain  as  a  living  tribute 
to  patriotism  and  freedom. 

"The  National  Committee  for  Respon- 
sible Patriotism  remembered  as  the 
sponsor  in  1967  of  the  "Support  Our  Men 
in  Vietnam"  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York  worked  long  and  hard  for 
the  past  year  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
Pueblo  crew.  Now  this  organization  Is 
encouraging  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  issue  a  Pueblo  commemorative  stamp 
as  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  bravery  of 
these  men  and  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  outside  forces  which  would  destroy 
the  freedom  which  we  often  take  for 
granted. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tion headed  by  its  able,  dedicated,  and 
dynamic  executive  director,  Charles  W. 


February  3,  1969 

Wiley,  of  Sayrevllle.  N.J..  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  Pueblo  commemorative  stamp. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  American 
citizens  on  the  Pueblo  serve  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  Government  to  protect  this 
free  Nation — for  that  alone  we  should 
honor  them.  That  they  endured  so  much 
with  such  courage  should  make  us  ever 
proud  that  these  men  are  willing  to  de- 
fend our  freedom,  and  it  should  encour- 
age us  all  to  work  even  harder  to  secure 
peace  in  our  world  in  their  time. 


ONE  OF  THE  GIANTS  IS  NOW  GONE 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NOETH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
museum  and  cradle  of  forestry  were  au- 
thorized by  the  90th  Congress  and  are 
being  established  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  of  western  North  Carolina  on  the 
site  where  the  first  field  school  of  for- 
estry in  America  was  operated  some  71 
years  ago,  and  near  the  site  where  the 
first  national  forest  tract  of  land  was 
purchased  under  the  Weeks  law. 

We  are  proud  of  North  Carolina's  his- 
toric role  as  a  pioneer  in  preserving,  de- 
veloping, and  conserving  forests  and 
other  natural  resources.  We  are  proud 
that  much  of  the  sentiment  toward 
establishment  and  proper  management 
of  national  forests  and  national  parks  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
originated  and  developed  in  western 
North  Carolina. 

We  are  proud  that  much  of  the  land 
comprising  the  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  was  purchased  by  interested 
citizens  and  by  the  States  of  North  Car- 
olina and  Tennessee  and  given  to  the 
Federal  Government  some  40  years  ago, 
making  it  the  first  national  park  in  east- 
ern America. 

Verne  Rhoades  was  one  of  the  grad- 
uates of  this  first  field  school  of  forestry. 
Later  he  became  the  first  supervisor  of 
the  Pisgah  National  Forest  and  later  was 
in  charge  of  the  acquisition  of  much  of 
the  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
lands,  and  in  recent  years  he  raised 
funds  to  restore  the  original  forestry 
schoolhouse  and  was  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  behind  the  creation  of  the  Cradle 
of  Forestry.  This  great  pioneer  in  con- 
servation and  forestry  died  about  10  days 
ago,  and  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
two  editorials,  the  first  appearing  in  the 
Asheville  Citizen  of  January  24,  1969,  and 
the  second  appearing  in  the  Asheville 
Times  of  January  25,  1969. 

[From  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen,  Jan.  24, 

19691 

ONE  OF  THE  Giants  Is  Now  Gone 

Verne  Rhoades,  who  died  in  Florida  this 
week,  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  who 
has  lived  In  Asheville. 

He  had  a  quality  of  gentleness  that  belled 
his  strength  of  purpose,  and  a  quiet  gener- 
osity that  masked  his  essential  firmness. 

A  graduate  of  the  Forestry  School  on  the 
BUtmore  Forest  Estate,  he  became  the  first 
supervisor  of  Pisgah  National  Forest  and 
later   was  In   charge  of  the   acquisition   of 
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much  of  the  land  for  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park. 

His  business  and  civic  Interests  were  ex- 
tensive and  varied;  his  contributions  in  time 
and  money  to  all  manner  of  worthy  causes 
were  substantial.  He  sought  no  public  ac- 
claim; he  often  sought  anonymity.  But  his 
good  works  were  recognized  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low — 
who  revered  him. 

One  of  his  major  Interests  In  recent  years 
was  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  project  In  Pisgah 
National  Forest  and  restoration  of  Dr. 
Schenck's  original  schoolhouse,  for  which  he 
raised  the  necessary  funds. 

Verne  Rhoades  was  86  and  thus  had  lived 
a  long  and  useful  life.  His  death  still  comes 
as  a  shock. 

Here,  truly,  was  a  Christian  gentleman — 
always,  courteous,  always  kind,  always 
thoughtful  of  others.  Asheville  and  Western 
North  Carolina  have  lost  a  pioneer  who  will 
be  long  remembered.  He  walked  In  grace. 
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mission  during  the  commission's  annual  In- 
stallation and  awards  dinner  at  Hotel  Sher- 
aton-Cleveland. 

The  award,  for  "his  great  contribution  In 
the  field  of  Public  Relations  to  the  Veterans 
and  Civic  Organizations,"  Is  only  the  fourth 
such  citation  the  commission  has  given  In 
31  years. 

Mausser,  a  public  relations  counselor  here, 
has  received  national  recognition  for  his 
work.  Including  twice  being  commended  in 
congressional  speeches — on  M.iy  3,  1967,  and 
May  10,  1968. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  Bishop  Clar- 
ence G.  Issenmann  of  the  Cleveland  Catholic 
Diocese  cited  him  for  his  "commended  lead- 
ership in  the  ecumenical  and  Interfalth  de- 
velopments" In  Greater  Cleveland. 


[From  the  Asheville  (N.C.)    Times,  Jan.  25, 

1969] 

A   Pioneer   Passes 

Asheville  has  lost  one  of  Its  worthiest  citi- 
zens In  the  death  at  86  of  Verne  Rhoades. 
His  services  extended  far  beyond  this  city, 
and  he  was  in  truth  a  citizen  of  all  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina. 

Forester,  naturalist,  conservationist — Verne 
Rhoades  was  all  of  these  things,  beginning 
as  a  potent  pioneer  In  a  day  when  scientific 
forestry  and  conservation  were  at  the  very 
beginnings.  He  was,  it  could  be  said,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  He  worked  tirelessly  for  the 
park's  establishment,  and  supervised  much 
of  the  land  acquisition. 

Verne  Rhoades'  handiwork  is  all  around  us. 
It  exists  In  the  vast  woodlands  which  are  one 
of  Western  North  Carolina's  most  precious 
possessions.  It  lives  In  Scouting  and  wood- 
lands recreation.  It  continues  In  the  well- 
being  of  his  adopted  city.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered with  honor  and  affection. 


CUYAHOGA     COUNTY     JOINT    VET- 
ERANS  TO   SALUTE   MAUSSER 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

07   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, February  3,  1969,  Daniel  Mausser. 
a  prominent  Cleveland  community 
leader,  will  be  honored  by  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Joint  Veterans'  Commission. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  singular 
honor  which  has  been  bestowed  only  four 
times  In  the  past  31  years  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Mausser  in  recognition  of  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  public 
relations.  Mr.  Mausser  has  worked  for. 
and  with,  veterans,  ethnic,  and  minority 
groups  for  many  years  In  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere.  His  tireless  efforts  to  help 
bring  mankind  together  in  harmony  to 
solve  problems  should  be  an  example  for 
all  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  good 
Americans. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer: 

Joint  Vets  To  Sahtte  Mausser 

A  "citation  of  appreciation  and  merit"  will 
be  presented  Monday  to  Daniel  L.  Mausser, 
16337  Brewster  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  by 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Joint  Veterans'  Com- 


SOCIALISM  EXEMPLIFIED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtrlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
provoking  paper  on  our  slipshod  age  may 
well  acquaint  our  people  with  life  in  our 
Socialist  future. 

Time  was  when  a  craftsman  was  just 
that.  He  was  proud  of  his  work  and  even 
affixed  his  name  to  his  product.  But  then, 
time  was  when  work  was  honorable  and 
a  way  of  life.  But,  alas,  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  job  has  been  replaced  by  a 
right  to  put  in  time  for  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones'  column  of  February  1,  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

Slipshod  Age  Deserves  Warning 

The  Other  day  I  walked  Into  a  hotel  room 
In  the  Bahamas.  As  the  bellman  set  down  my 
bags  the  headboard  fell  off  the  bed.  The  new 
dresser  had  a  split  that  extended  across  two 
drawers.  The  bathtub  fixtures,  punched 
crudely  through  the  wall,  hadn't  even  been 
anchored.  An  hour  later  the  marbled  grand 
foyer  was  blocked  while  workmen  tried  to 
stanch  rain  pouring  through  the  roof. 

All  this  for  only  $40  a  day. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  to  an  old  friend 
in  his  auto  showroom. 

"I  used  to  be  a  car  dealer,"  he  said.  "Now 
I  seem  to  spend  most  of  my  time  running  the 
final  assembly  line.  You  have  no  Idea  of  the 
condition  In  which  some  of  our  new  cars 
arrive.  Knobs  falling  off,  floating  chrome 
strips,  sloppy  painting,  even  Important  link- 
ages involving  the  safety  of  the  vehicle  that 
just  seem  to  have  been  hurled  together. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  natural  fallout  of  "full 
employment."  In  spite  of  joblessness  among 
the  hard  core  It  has  been  a  fact  that  almost 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  show  up  and  not 
walk  off  before  quitting  time  can  command 
a  wage. 

If  a  man  is  fired  it  Is  usually  a  short  stroll 
down  the  street  to  another  wage.  And  In 
shops  where  unions  are  both  strong  and 
militant  the  firing  of  even  the  laziest  or  most 
incompetent  employe  has  never  been  so  haz- 
ardous to  the  boss,  for  the  local  can  "fine" 
him  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  pulling 
a  wildcat  strike. 

But  you  can't  point  fingers  at  labor  only. 
The  fault  goes  right  on  up  to  the  paneled 
executive  suites,  vice  presidents,  engineers, 
chemists,  accountants,  college  professors — 
every  educated  skill  or  management  experi- 
ence that  Is  m  short  supply  has  bred  its 
quota  of  prima  donnas,  job-jumpers,  go-to- 
hell  hounds  and  stock-option  hawks.  Most  of 
us  are  getting  pretty  greedy. 

We've  been  cheating  each  other. 
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The  careless  man  on  the  auto  assembly  line 
is  robbed  when  his  sly  TV  repairman  re- 
places perfectly  good  tubes. 

The  TV  man  cusses  when  buttons  fall  off 
his  new  shirt. 

The  lazy  foreman  in  the  shirt  factory  Is 
outraged  that  the  walls  of  his  new  apartment 
seem  to  be  made  out  of  drum  skins. 

And  the  corner-cutting  contractor  on  the 
apartment  job  is  killed  by  a  sticking  accele- 
rator on  the  car  whammed  together  by  the 
auto  assemblyman. 

What  has  happened  to  us  Is  a  lack  of 
discipline.  We  all  need  to  be  kicked  a  little. 
Very  few  of  us  will  do  very  good  work  unless 
we  are  a  little  fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
doing  bad  work.  We're  not  bad  people.  We're 
just  people. 

Our  ancestors  found  this  out  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  militia  started  out  by  elect- 
ing their  officers  and  noncoms  on  the  basis  of 
their  easygoing  popularity.  Most  of  this 
mllltla  fled  at  the  first  volley. 

It  wasn't  until  tough  and  sometimes  pretty 
unpopular  officers  took  over  that  Americans 
began  to  win  battles.  The  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  bugging  out  and  to  at  least  equal 
the  distaste  for  standing  firm. 

Those  of  us  who  wear  the  campaign  rib- 
bons of  the  Great  Depression  remember  when 
there  was  too  much  job  discipline  In 
America.  There  seemed  to  be  10  hungry  guys 
standing  behind  every  worker  and  fouling  up 
was  rough.  Men  of  skill  and  Integrity  peddled 
from  door  to  door.  The  lecherous  boss  of  the 
dime  store  often,  as  the  Victorians  put  It,  had 
his  wnil  with  the  poor  little  girl  clerk,  for  It 
was  sometimes  either  that  or  starve. 

Today  the  girl  can  tell  him  to  fly  his  kite. 
The  classified  sections  are  stuffed  with  ads 
for  men  of  skill  and  the  employer  who  wants 
to  exploit  Is  having  heavy  going.  This  Is  a 
lot  better. 

But  In  the  meantime,  we  have  heated  the 
economy  up  until  the  dollar  Is  In  real  danger. 
Prices  and  wages  have  been  leaping  far  ahead 
of  any  Improvements  in  quality  or  produc- 
tivity. There  Is  no  system  of  Job  security  or 
relief  that  could  survive  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  runaway  Infiatlon,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  a  busted  dollar  would  be 
catastrophic  to  the  whole  Free  World. 

So  we've  got  to  cool  It.  Even  our  most 
profilgate  of  governments  has  been  driven  to 
Impose  a  surtax.  It  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  the  building  boom  can  be  sustained 
with  a  7  percent  prime  rate  and  $9-an-hour 
plumbers. 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  strategic 
moment  to  get  a  reputation  for  being  an 
Honest  John  and  a  Willing  Willie.  When  cus- 
tomers get  picky — as  they  will — and  when 
the  frantic  Help  Wanted  signs  come  down, 
reputation  will  become  Important  once  again. 
The  wind  vrtU  blow  most  gently  on  the 
manufacturer  who  has  pushed  quality  con- 
trol, the  merchant  swift  to  act  upon  com- 
plaints, the  reliable  repairman  and  the  em- 
ploye who  Is  cherished  by  the  boss. 


GOV.  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Bingham, 
of  New  York,  in  giving  a  personal  word 
of  appreciation  to  Gov.  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman  for  his  outstanding  work  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow  men  in  his  State,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world. 
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his  talents  for  the 
than  has  Governor 


No  one  has  giver   more  unselfishly  of 


benefit  of  mankind 
Harriman  and  Eill  of 


us  are  his  debtors  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  his  outstancjng  capabilities  and 
his  dedication  to  public  service. 

I  am  privileged  tq  say  thank  you.  Gov- 
ernor Harriman. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OPJ  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3.  1969 
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Fourth.  Eliminate  the  $?.00  dividend 
exclusion,  by  which  taxpayers  with  stock 
holdings  get  their  first  $100  of  dividends 
tax  free.  This  benefit  is  not  available  to 
the  average  person,  whose  savings  are 
in  bank  accounts  or  savings  bonds.  Tax 
loss  to  the  Government  through  this 
loophole  has  been  estimated  at  $150,000,- 
000. 

Rfth.  Eliminate  the  multiple-corpora- 
tion gimmick,  which  permits  Ifirge  cor- 
porations to  be  split  into  a  number  of 
smaller  corporations,  for  the  puipose  of 
evading  full  taxation.  This  loophole  cost 
the  Treasury  8200,000,000  annually. 

Sixth.  Remove  the  tax  exemption  on 
municipal  industrial  development  bonds, 
which  subsidize  plant  construction  for 
large  corporations  that  are  fully  capable 
of  financing  the  costs  themselves.  Clos- 
ing this  loophole  would  bring  in  at  least 
$50  million  a  year. 

Seventh.  Establish  a  municipal  bond 
guarantee  corporation  to  guarantee 
State  and  local  bonds  against  default, 
and  pay  an  interest  subsidy  suflQcient 
to  reduce  interest  payments  by  one-third. 
This  would  discourage  the  issuance  of 
tax-exempt  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
which  are  purchased  primarily  by  high- 
income  persons  as  a  tax-savings  device. 
Estimated  savings — $900  million. 

Eighth.  Reduce  the  oU  depletion  al- 
lowance from  271/2  percent  to  15  percent, 
and  the  mineral  depletion  allowance 
from  23  percent  to  15  percent.  These  de- 
pletion allowances  permit  big  oil  corpo- 
rations to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  of 
only  4  and  5  percent,  and  some  oil  com- 
panies with  multi-million-dollar  incomes 
have  used  this  loophole  to  avoid  payment 
of  any  Federal  income  tax.  Reduction  of 
the  depletion  allowances  to  15  percent 
would  mean  a  revenue  gain  of  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Ninth.  Establish  similar  rates  for  gift 
and  estate  taxes.  The  present  law  sets  a 
gift  tax  rate  25  percent  lower  than  estate 
taxes,  which  permits  wealthy  persons  to 
give  away  some  of  their  holdings  during 
their  lifetime  and  thus  reduce  their  es- 
tate taxes.  This  reform  would  mean  $150 
million  in  additional  Federal  revenues. 

Tenth.  Eliminate  payment  of  estate 
taxes  by  redemption  of  Government 
bonds  at  face  value.  The  treasury  loses 
$50  million  a  year  through  this  little- 
known  gimmick,  which  is  used  only  by 
wealthy  families  with  large  estates. 

Eleventh.  Limit  the  use  of  farm  losses 
to  offset  other  income.  Wealthy  persons 
use  "hobby  farms"  with  no  intention  of 
making  money  from  them,  and  then  use 
their  loss  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  on  their 
regular  income.  This  is  not  only  a  $400 
million  annual  drain  on  the  Treasury, 
but  it  provides  unfair  competition  for 
genuine  farmers  who  depend  on  farming 
for  their  livelihood. 

Twelfth.  Eliminate  the  accelerated 
depreciation  on  speculative  real  estate, 
a  loophole  that  permits  real  estate  spec- 
ulators to  reduce  their  income  tax  pay- 
ments by  surprisingly  large  amounts. 
Repeal  of  this  gimmick  would  bring  in 
an  estimated  $150  million  annually. 

Thirteenth.  Repeal  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  which  permits  busi- 
ness firms  to  subtract,  from  their  tax 
bills,  7  percent  of  the  value  of  certain 
new  equipment  installed  during  the  year. 
Originally    intended    to    stimulate    the 
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economy,  it  is  now  helping  to  overheat 
an  already  infiated  economy,  as  well  as 
costing  some  $3  billion  annually  in  tax 
income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  so  long  as  these  loop- 
holes stay  in  our  income  tax  law  as  ave- 
nues for  tax  escape  for  the  very-large- 
income  group  at  the  expense  of  tlie  ordi- 
nary middle-class  workman,  I  will  op- 
pose the  continuance  of  the  10-percent 
surtax  and  any  tax  increase  that  falls 
unfairly  and  most  heavily  upon  wage 
earners.  We  should  take  note  of  the 
statement  of  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Joseph  W.  Barr,  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  January 
17  that  we  face  an  incipient  "taxpayers 
revolt"  unless  we  take  care  of  these  loop- 
holes. 


Mcculloch  urges  census 

REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
1970  census  will  contain  over  120  ques- 
tions, all  compulsory,  many  infringing 
on  personal  privacy,  unless  action  is 
taken  to  change  present  law.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  crim- 
inal penalties  attached  to  all  but  subjects 
essential  to  counting  the  population. 

The  American  people  should  not  be 
faced  with  a  $100  fine  or  60  days  in  jail 
if  they  decline  to  reveal  some  overly  per- 
sonal information  about  themselves  and 
their  households.  I  see  no  justification 
for  the  mandatory  requirement  that 
forces  all  citizens  to  provide  such  infor- 
mation as  first,  income,  dollar  by  dollar, 
from  all  sources  including  public  assist- 
ance, alimony,  unemployment  and  dis- 
ability insurance,  pensions  and  invest- 
ments: second,  the  value  of  property  or 
the  amount  of  rent  paid;  third,  educa- 
tional, marital,  employment,  and  military 
history;  fourth,  with  whom  bathroom 
and  kitchen  facilities  are  shared;  fifth, 
a  long  list  of  household  items  Including 
dishwasher,  television,  radios,  automo- 
biles, and  second  home;  and  sixth,  where 
each  person  and  his  parents  were  bom. 

The  constitutional  purpose  of  the  de- 
cennial census  is  to  count  the  people  re- 
sisting in  the  equitable  apportionment 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  but 
the  planned  1970  census  extends  far  be- 
yond this  objective.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  over  100  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
all  questions  on  a  voluntary  basis  except 
name,  address,  age,  sex,  head  of  house- 
hold and  persons  in  the  home  at  the 
time  of  the  census,  which  are  essential  to 
the  enumeration  of  population.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  get  better  public  coopera- 
tion if  it  asks  rather  than  demands 
answers  from  our  citizens.  The  Census 
Bureau  missed  some  5.7  million  people 
in  1960  which  must  not  be  repeated  if  we 
are  to  properly  redlstrict  congressional 
seats,  apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures and  in  distribution  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
based  on  a  population  formula.  I  believe 
a  largely  voluntary  and  hopefully  more 
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simplified  census  will  lend  to  a  more 
complete  count  of  our  people. 


DATELINE  WASHINGTON:  REPORT 
FROM  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN.  ED 
ESHLEMAN 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or  pe:*nsyi,vania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  90th  Congress,  I  foimd  it  worthwhile 
to  poll  periodically  the  opinions  of  my 
constituents  on  a  variety  of  national 
issues.  I  Intend  to  use  questiormaires 
throughout  the  91st  Congress  as  a  means 
of  sampling  the  views  of  the  people  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  The  text  of  the 
first  of  those  questionnaires  is  £is  fol- 
lows: 

Dateline  Washington:   Repobt  Pkom  Vour 
Congressman,  e:o  Eshleman 

( 1 )  Vietnam  continues  to  be  our  most  seri- 
ous foreign  problem.  Consider  each  of  the 
following  statements  and  check  the  one  that 
most  closely  resembles  your  own  opinion 
about  U.S.  policy. 

(a)  The  United  States  should  withdraw  all 
of  Its  troops  from  Vietnam  and  let  South 
and  North  Vietnam  settle  the  whole  Issue  by 
themselves.    Agree  (   ) 

(b)  The  United  States  should  resume  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  try  to  get  a 
military  settlement  of  the  conflict.  Agree  (   ) 

(c)  The  United  States  should  pursue  a 
policy  similar  to  the  present  one  of  limited 
fighting  while  negotiating.  Agree  (    ) 

(d)  The  United  States  should  assume  a 
more  forceful  role  in  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
but  begin  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Vietnam.     Agree  (   ) 

(e)  The  United  States  should  let  South 
Vietnam  do  most  of  the  talking  In  Paris,  and 
also  turn  most  of  the  fighting  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Agree  (    ) 

(f)  The  United  States  should  negotiate 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  strictly  about 
questions  Involving  troop  withdrawals  and 
let  the  South  Vietnamese  work  out  a  po- 
litical settlement  with  the  Viet  Cong. 
Agree   (    ) 

(g)  None  of  the  above,  but  my  own 
thoughts  as  follows : 

(2)  Some  changes  In  Social  Security  are 
likely  to  be  considered  In  the  91st  Congress. 
Which  one  of  the  following  proposals  might 
you  favor? 

(a)  Provide  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  Social  Security  benefits. 
Agree   (   ) 

(b)  Increase  benefits  overall  by  13  percent 
and  raise  the  minimum  amount  received 
from  $55  a  month  to  $80.  Agree  (   ) 

(c)  Both  of  the  above.     Agree  (    ) 

(d)  None  of  the  above.  Agree  (   ) 

(3)  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  Congress  allow- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Salary  Commission  to  take  effect?  Those  rec- 
ommendations would  raise  Congressional  sal- 
aries from  $30,000  to  $42,500  per  year.  Su- 
preme Court  salaries  from  $39,500  to  $60,000 
and  Cabinet  salaries  from  $35,000  to  $60,000. 

Yes  (     )     No.  (     ) 

(4)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice should  be  reorganized  and  converted  into 
a  Government-owned,  nonprofit  corporation? 

Yes  (     )     No.  {     ) 

( 5 )  Our  economic  experts  seem  to  feel  that 
the  Income  tax  surcharge  must  be  extended 
at  least  until  the  Vietnam  War  expenses  be- 
come less.  Would  you  favor  such  an  exten- 
sion based  upon  Vietnam  needs? 

Yes  (     )     No.  (    ) 

(6)  Should  the  first  class  postage  rate  be 
raised  to  7c  with  a  guarantee  of  air-mail  de- 
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livery  and  the  alr-mall  rate  of  10«  eliminated 
completely? 

Yes  (     )     No.  (     ) 

(7)  Do  you  favor  a  partial  dismantling  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  a 
transfer  of  the  more  successful  antlpoverty 
programs  Into  the  regular  Cabinet-level  De- 
partments? 

Yes  (     )     No.  (    ) 

(8)  Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  tax 
credits  as  an  Incentive  for  private  Industry 
to  help  In  solving  social  problems  Is  prefer- 
able to  expanding  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams in  the  social  field.  The  use  of  tax 
credits  would  allow  private  Industry  a  tax 
break  on  money  It  expends  for  social  better- 
ment. 

Yes  (    )     No.  (    ) 

(9)  Do  you  favor  reforming  the  Electoral 
College  system  which  we  now  use  to  select 
our  Presidents? 

Yes  (     )     No.  (     ) 

(10^  Regardless  of  the  type  cf  electoral 
reform  that  may  be  enacted,  would  you  favor 
a  second  runoff  election  process  Instead  of 
the  House  choosing  the  President? 

Yes  (     )     No.  (     ) 

(11)  Should  the  United  States  adopt  a 
more  "evenhanded"  approach  to  tlie  prob- 
lems m  the  Middle  East  which  would  con- 
tinue support  of  Israel  but  also  would  at- 
tempt to  better  our  relations  with  various 
receptive  Arab  nations? 

Yes  (     )     No.  (     ) 

Please  return  to: 

Hon.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 

1009  Longworth  Building, 

Washington,  DC.  20515. 
Name  and  address  not  required. 

Name 

Address 

Zip  Code 
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I  RISE  IN  DEFENSE  OP  MY 
COUNTRY'S   WEALTH 


JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present 
in  the  Chamber  last  week  when  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  led  in  the 
tributes  which  were  expressed  to  the  life 
and  service  of  the  late  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  from  the 
State  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  record  my  appreciation 
for  the  record  of  public  service  which 
Mr.  Wolcott  compiled  during  his  life- 
time and  to  express  my  condolences  to 
the  members  of  his  family. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  important 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cui-- 
rency,  Mr.  Wolcott  left  his  creative  im- 
print on  some  of  the  major  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  housing.  It  was  obvious  from 
the  many  tributes  paid  to  him  the  other 
day  by  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  serving  with  him  that  he  was  not  only 
respected  as  a  legislator  but  beloved  for 
his  personal  qualities  of  steadfastness 
and  courage.  He  was  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable about  those  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  committee,  and  en- 
joyed the  respect  and  high  regard  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Al- 
though the  record  of  his  life  has  now 
been  closed,  his  accomplishments  as  a 
dedicated  American  and  a  distinguished 
legislator  survive  as  an  integral  and  liv- 
ing part  of  the  history  of  our  times. 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  defense  of  my  country's 
wealth. 

After  a  study  of  the  1970  budget,  I  find 
we  are  failing  to  make  the  proper  in- 
vestment in  our  natural  resources;  we 
are  creating  a  "national  natural  re- 
sources debt"  and  calling  it  economy. 
Savings,  in  this  disguise,  are  a  loss. 

Tlie  point  of  my  statement  today  is 
this:  We  must  increase  the  budget  for 
natural  resources  development  and  pro- 
tection; and  we  must  remove  all  ceilings, 
except  that  of  commonsense,  on  person- 
nel in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  challenge  I  am 
issuing,  for  I  am  one  who  fights  only  to 
build  the  Nation,  and  I  fear  our  country 
is  in  jeopardy.  No  aggressor  would  have 
to  use  armed  might  to  destroy  us:  we 
could  do  it  to  ourselves  by  depleting  our 
natural  resources. 

As  an  example,  the  budget  we  have 
received  does  not  adequately  provide  for 
good  forest  management  and  replenish- 
ment of  our  fish  resources. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reports  we  are 
importing  13  percent  of  the  lumber  we 
use.  Future  prospects  are  even  more 
bleak,  for  tree  planting  and  forest  man- 
agement practices  are  limited  by  budget- 
ing restrictions.  In  order  to  have  suflB- 
cient  lumber  by  the  year  2000,  the  trees 
must  be  in  the  ground  now.  The  critical 
lumber  shortage  in  America  today  is 
linked  directly  to  poor  forest  manage- 
ment and  lack  of  visionary  planting  dur- 
ing the  1920's. 

We  are  importing  71  jiercent  of  the 
fish  products  we  consume.  Salmon 
hatched  this  year  will  be  ready  for  eat- 
ing in  4  years.  Yet  our  hatcheries  are  not 
being  fully  funded. 

These  are  perilous  and  unnecessary 
steps  down  the  road  of  unbalanced  pay- 
ments. 

While  we  are  skimping  in  investments 
in  natural  resources,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  increasing  its  emphasis  on  natural  re- 
sources. 

These  economies  are  going  to  cost  us 
bitterly.  Our  savings,  based  on  these 
premises,  are  false.  Less  than  1  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  an  inadequate 
amount,  goes  toward  natural  resources. 
Let  there  be  no  mystery;  the  only  place 
meaningful  savings  are  possible  is  in  de- 
fense. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
fighting  a  war  and  I  want  it  to  be  abun- 
dantly clear;  everj'  American  in  combat 
has  my  unqualified  support.  Th€te 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  support  of 
them. 

But  when  those  servicemen  return 
home,  they  must  find  preserved  land  and 
enriched  environment. 

According:  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
from  1965  through  next  fiscal  year,  this 
Nation  will  have  spent  $419.5  billion  for 
defense.  Of  that  amount,  during  these 
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6  years,  $108.5  billioh  was  for  special  sup- 
port of  Southeast  Mia. 

During  the  same  period,  according  to 
the  Budget  Bureau,,  the  gross  outlays  for 
natural  resources  «as  $19.9  billion.  Be- 
cause of  some  $8.4  biUlon  in  revenues 
from  the  sale  or  leasing  of  resources 
owned  by  the  Pedetal  Government,  the 


net  outlay  was  $11 


I  bilUon. 


Following  are  some  Interesting  figures 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to- 
gether with  my  questions : 


Q.  How  much  have 


slnc«  the  conilict  theie  escalated? 

A.  Outlays  for  "spe:lal'  support  of  South- 
east Asia"  began  In  fliical  1965.  The  record  Is 
as  follows: 

IDollar  amoiiits  in  billionsl 


Fixal  yMr 


1964 

1965.^ „ 

1966... !' 

1967 

1968 

1969'(sstimVli)" 

1970(estimat«). 


Total.  1965-70.  .. 
Annual  increase  between  1964 
1970: 
Billions  oldollan... 
Percent 


and 


>  Includes  a  small  amount  ol 
"international  aflairs  and  rinancl. 
'  Not  available. 


iconomic  assistance  classitied  in 


Tncal  year 


1964. 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969  (estimate). 
1970(estimate). 


Total,  1965-70 

Total  increase  between  1964-70 

Dollars 

Percent 


>  Mostly  medicare  and  mad!  laid. 


deer  tase 


Q.  How  much  have 
for  natural  resources 
escalated? 

A.  There  was  a 
natural  resources  progi 
1970  because  of  a  shaip 
from  the  sale  or  leasing 
by  the  Federal 
continued  to  increase 
Both  net  and  gross  ou 


IDollar  amouo  i.  in  blillons| 


Fiscal  year 


1964. 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969  "(estimate).' 

1970  (estimate). 


Total.      1965-70 _ 

Annual  increase  between  1964  i  id 
1970: 

Billions  of  dollars 

Percent 


we  spent  for  Vietnam 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  How  much  have  we  increased  outlays 
for  housing  activities  since  the  Vietnam  war 
escalated? 

A.  In  many  community  development  and 
bousing  programs,  outlays  are  not  a  good 
measure  of  Federal  activity.  Housing  con- 
struction Is  begun,  or  projects  to  better  the 
urban  environment  are  started,  on  the  basis 
of  commitments — which  include  contracts 
for  loan  insurance,  grants,  loans,  or  annual 
payments  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  Moreover,  In  some  years  sales  of 
Government- held  mortgages  (or  participa- 
tion certificates  involving  them)  have  pro- 
duced the  anomaly  of  negative  outlays.  Out- 
lays for  community  development  and  hous- 
ing are  shown  below,  as  requested,  along 
with  data  on  publicly  assisted  housing  starts, 
which  are  a  better  measure  of  Federal  activi- 
ties In  housing. 
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Q.  How  much  have  we  increased  outlays 
for  education  since  the  Vietnam  war  esca- 
lated? 

A.  Federal  education  programs  serve  two 
main  purposes:  to  support  education  per  se, 
and  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  educa- 
tional institutions  as  a  means  of  advancing 
knowledge  and  achieving  other  national  ob- 
jectives. Outlays  for  the  first  are  included 
in  the  "education  and  manpower"  function  of 
the  budget;  outlays  for  the  second  are  in- 
cluded in  other  functions,  including  national 
defense.  Outlays  for  each  are  as  follows: 

(Dollar  amounts  In  billionsl 


Fiscal  year 


Other 

Aids  to    educational 

education       activities 


Total 


Outlays  for— 


Special 

support  ot  Total, 

Southeast  national 

Asia '  defense 


Fiscal  year 


Outlays  for 

community 

development 

and  housing 

(billions  of 

dollars) 


Publicly 

assisted 

housing 

starts 

(thousands) 


J0.1 
6.1 

20.6 
26.8 
29.2 
25.7 


$53. 6 
49.6 
56.3 
70.1 
80.5 
81.0 
81.5 


108.5 


25.7 


(») 


419.5 


27.9 
52.2 


1964 _o  2 

1965 3 

1966 2.6 

1967 tl 

1968 4  1 

1969  (estimate) 2.'3 

1970  (estimate) 2.8 

Total.  1965-70 u  7 

Annual  increase  between  1964 
and  1970: 
Billions  of  dollars  or 

thousands  ot  starts 3.0 

Percent (i) 


43 

59 

49 

51 

159 

225 

500 

1,043 


1964 

$1.6 

$1.8 

J3.1 

1965 

1.6 

2.1 

3.6 

1966 

2.9 

2.8 

5.7 

1967 

4.4 

3.1 

7.5 

1968 

5.0 

3.8 

8.8 

1969  (estimate) 

4.8 

4  2 

9  0 

1970  (estimate) 

5.3 

4.5 

9  8 

Total,  1965-70.... 

24.0 

20.5 

44.4 

Annual  increase  be- 

tween 1964  and  1970: 

Billions  of  dollars... 

4.0 

2.7 

6.7 

Percent 

307.7 

150.0 

216.1 

457 
1,062.8 


■  Not  available. 


Q.  How  much  have  we  Increased  outlays 
for  health  activities  since  the  Vietnam  War 
escalated? 

A.  Federal  outlays  for  health  cover  a  wide 
range  of  activities.  They  are  summarized 
below : 


(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


Development  of  health  resources 


Provision  of  services 


Research, 

training,  and 

education 


Facilities 

construction 

and  other 


Total 


Direct 
services 


Indirect ' 


Total 


Prevention 

and  control 

ot  health 

problems 


Total 


$1.4 


$0.4 


$1.8 


$2.0 


$0.9 


$2.9 


$0.4 


$5.1 


1.4 
1.6 
2.0 
2.2 
2.3 
2.6 


.4 
.4 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.9 


1.8 
^0 
2.4 
2.8 

3.1 

3.5 


2.0 
1.Z 
2.6 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 


.9 
1.3 
5.3 
8.0 
9.6 
11.0 


2.9 

3.5 

7.8 

10.8 

12.5 

14.0 


.4 
.5 
.5 

.6 
.7 
.8 


5.2 
5.9 
10.8 
14.1 
16.3 
18.3 


12.0 

1.2 
88.1 


3.5 

.5 
111.2 


15.5 

1.7 
93.6 


15.4 

1.0 
52.0 


36.1 

10.0 
1,077.0 


51.5 

U.l 
381.3 


3.5 

.4 

104.6 


70.6 
13.2 

258.2 


we  Increased  outlays 
!  Lnce  the  Vietnam  War 


in  net  outlays  for 

ams  between  1964  and 

Increase  in  receipts 

of  resources  owned 

Gross   outlays 

1  hroughout  the  period. 

I  lays  are  shown  below : 


Q.  How  much  have  we  Increased  outlays 
for  public  works  since  the  Vietnam  War  es- 
calated? 


A.  Federal  outlays  for  public  works  activi- 
ties during  the  period  1964-70  (fiscal  years) 
were  as  follows : 


(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


Government 


Fiscal  year 


Net 
outlays 


Gross 
outlays 


$^0 


$2.6 


2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 


2.8 
3.1 
3.3 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969  (estimate) 

1970  (estimate) 

Total,  l%5-70 

Annual  Increase  between  1964  and  1970: 

Billions  of  dollars 

Percent 


Direct  Federal  construction 

Grants    Net  lending 

Civil         Defense              Total 

Total 

J2  7              *i  1              an 

$4.2              $0.1 

$8.3 

2.8 
3.0 
2.8 
2.5 
2.4 
2.6 


1.4 
1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
1.9 
1.8 


4.2 
4.7 
4.5 
4.0 
4.3 
4.3 


4.6 
4.4 
4.7 
5.3 

5.4 
6.5 


.2 
.3 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 


8.9 
9.4 
9.6 
9.5 

10.0 
U.l 


16.0 

-.1 
-5.1 


9.9 

.5 
34.5 


25.9 

.3 
8.2 


30.9 

2.3 
54.3 


1.7 

.2 
126.8 


58.5 

2.8 
33.3 


11.4 


-$.1 
-4.1 


19.9 


$1.1 
42.4 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  limited  employ- 
ment in  the  Park  Service.  Yet,  according 
to  page  33  of  the  Budget  in  Brief,  fiscal 
1970,  56  million  more  Americans  and 


foreign  visitors  will  visit  our  parks  this 
year  than  were  present  last  year.  We  are 
placing  more  land  into  public  protec- 
tion— but  are  providing  inadequate  per- 
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sonnel  to  see  that  the  trust  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  kept  through  soimd  public 
land  protection  and  service. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  what  it  means  to 
limit  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  It  means  that  trees — 
that  is,  lumber  for  homes  in  the  year 
2000 — will  not  be  planted.  Instead,  har- 
vested timberland  will  lie  bare. 

We  have  seen  in  California  the  havoc 
caused  by  unsound  geological  practices 
and  limited  consideration  of  the  forces 
of  weather  and  nature.  It  has  cost  lives, 
untold  millions  of  dollars,  besides  grief 
and  suffering. 

Yet,  in  our  budget  we  are  thinking  of 
less  than  $100  million  for  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  do  its  job — studying  the 
crust  of  the  planet. 

Last  year,  during  my  subcommittee 
hearings,  I  warned  what  budget  cuts 
would  do  to  our  national  resources.  These 
slim  investments,  by  order  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  are  exerting  unhealthy 
pressures  on  our  resources  and  our  econ- 
omy of  tomorrow.  We  are  not  keeping 
a  sacred  trust  that  we  owe  posterity. 

So-called  economies  of  last  year  set 
the  stage  for  this  weak  1970  budget.  As  I 
understand  things,  the  new  administra- 
tion is  studying  the  budget  and  may  be 
suggesting  changes.  I  urge  sharp  in- 
creases in  these  investments  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  resources.  The  limitation  on 
personnel  for  our  parks,  forests,  and  oth- 
er essential  functions  concerning  ovur 
resources  must  be  lifted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  put  the  neces- 
sary money  back  into  our  budget  and 
be  prepared  to  defend  these  increases. 
It  is  our  Nation  which  is  at  stake.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  all  Americans  to  assist 
us  in  this  vital  effort. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  S.  I. 
HAYAKAWA,  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO 
STATE  COLLEGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  relating  to  legis- 
lation which  comes  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee.  Testifying 
before  the  subcomittee  today  was  Dr.  S. 
I.  Hayakawa.  the  third  president  of  San 
Francisco  State  College  in  less  than  12 
months  and  the  eighth  president  of  that 
beleaguered  institution  in  the  last  10 
years.  The  disruptive  antics  of  various 
radical  groups  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  State  college  in  the  headlines 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  with 
the  help  of  police  protection  Dr.  Haya- 
kawa has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  school 
open  to  complete  the  first  semester.  The 
hard-nosed  handling  of  the  dispute  by 
the  president  has  won  the  support  and 
admiration  of  many  citizens  throughout 
the  coimtry  who  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  attacks  upon  our  centers  of 
learning  by  extremist  elements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Indicative  of  Dr.  Hayakawa's  approach 
to  the  problem  Is  this  excerpt  from  his 
prepared  statement  before  the  subcom- 
mittee : 

I  believe  that  I  have  introduced  something 
new  to  this  business  of  preserving  order  on 
campuses.  At  most  institutions  the  use  of 
police  is  delayed  as  long  as  p>osBlble  and  when 
assistance  is  finally  requested,  the  force  is 
usually  too  small  to  handle  the  situation  and 
new  troubles  develop.  I  went  the  other  way. 
I  had  ample  force  available  and  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  lise  it  quickly  to  pro- 
tect people  and  property  from  attack.  The 
opposition  has  received  my  message.  I  think 
I  have  communicated  successfully. 

On  February  17  San  Francisco  State 
College  is  scheduled  to  begin  its  spring 
semester.  Dr.  Hayakawa  stated  in  a  TV 
appearance  yesterday  that  there  is  a 
"reasonable  chance"  that  the  school 
would  open  and  that  It  would  complete 
its  academic  year. 

The  recent  experience  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  in  dealing  with  the  militants' 
program  of  disruption  provides  an  object 
lesson  for  educators  and  administrators 
in  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  for 
that  reason  I  place  Dr.  Hayakawa's  pre- 
pared statement  before  the  House  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 

PREsmENT,  San  Francisco  State  College 

INTRODUCTION 

San  Francisco  State  College,  earlier  known 
as  San  FYanclsco  State  Teachers'  College,  be- 
gan as  a  teacher's  training  institution  Just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  began  to 
offer  bachelor's  degrees  in  primary,  elemen- 
tary and  Junior  high  school  teaching  In  the 
1920s.  Since  1935,  the  institution  has  been 
called  San  Francisco  State  College,  with 
broad  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  to  supplement  the  professional  work 
in  education.  In  1945,  the  state  authorized 
a  five-year  program  for  the  general  second- 
ary credential  and  by  1949,  the  graduate  pro- 
gram was  extended  to  grant  the  Master's  de- 
gree. 

The  majority  of  our  liberal  arts  students 
come  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Our 
creative  arts  school,  with  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion in  drama,  film,  television  and  music, 
draws  from  the  entire  country  and  abroad. 
Our  education  school  draws  from  a  wide  area 
of  the  state. 

Our  students  are  not  rich.  Seventy-five 
percent  or  more  work  full  or  part  time  to  pay 
their  way  through  college.  The  average  age 
is  between  24  and  25  years,  with  a  substan- 
tial number  of  married  students  who  carry 
full  loads  and  work  at  outside  Jobs.  Of  our 
18,000  undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
only  800  live  in  the  two  campus  dormitories. 
An  additional  800  will  be  housed  when  the 
third  dormitory  is  available  later  this  year. 

About  3,500  students  received  money  under 
federal  aid  programs.  Dr.  Helen  Bedesem,  the 
college  financial  aids  officer,  has  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  entire  aid  picture.  Tills  is 
one  area  I  cannot  discuss  with  any  great 
degree  of  competence  since  my  major  effort 
In  eight  weeks  as  president  has  been  to  re- 
store order  and  to  keep  classrooms  open  for 
those  who  wish  to  teach  and  to  study. 

The  ethnic  composition,  unfortunately, 
does  not  reflect  either  the  statewide  or  the 
area  figure.  It  includes  something  in  the  area 
of  3.6'^r  Negro  and  a  total  of  15-17^;:  non- 
white.  The  Negro  percentage  is  down  from  an 
estimated  11%  a  decade  ago,  in  part  because 
of  the  growth  of  the  Junior  colleges  and  in 
part  because  the  college  entrance  standards 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  many  non- 
white  young  people  whose  earlier  education 
suffered  deficiencies.  I  do  not  believe  there 
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is  any  social  or  educational  Justification  for 
trying  to  maintain  a  student  ethnic  com- 
position In  direct  proportion  to  that  of  the 
area  or  the  state,  but  I  do  believe  that  we 
must  do  more  to  Increase  opportunities  for 
minority  and  disadvantaged  groups,  even  at 
the  expense  of  additional  teachers  and  coun- 
selors  to  assist   these   young  people. 

A  PORTRAIT  or  THE  FACULTY 

San  Francisco  State  College  has  long  been 
known  for  Its  liberal  and  interesting  faculty. 
It  is  a  college  that  operated  successfully  for 
years  with  fewer  rules  and  regulations  than 
most  any  Institution  of  higher  education. 
Academic  freedom  has  been  a  way  of  life 
and  an  Incentive  to  attract  exciting  stu- 
dents and  professors.  This  atmosphere  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  rise  of 
faculty  militancy  and  the  close  relationship 
between  some  extremely  liberal  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  who  became  leaders  of 
militant    or    ultra-liberal    groups. 

The  faculty  Is  represented  in  many  ways 
through  professional  groupings  and  by  a 
senate  which  sets  academic  policy  for  the 
Institution.  Our  senate  Is  only  about  five 
years  old  and  still  experiencing  growing 
pains. 

Generally,  administrative  control  over  the 
faculty  cannot  be  described  as  dictatorial 
In  the  least,  despite  the  present  clamor  over 
the  state  law  which  says  that  anyone  who 
absents  himself  without  leave  for  five  con- 
secutive days  is  considered  to  have  resigned. 
The  faculty  has  autonomy  In  essential  mat- 
ters, such  as  hiring,  retention,  tenure  and 
promotion.  The  president  cannot  even  flre  a 
faculty  member.  He  can  only  recommend  ac- 
tion to  the  Chancellor. 

Basically,  the  turnover  rate  is  low.  For  the 
last  few  years,  our  faculty  turnover  rate  has 
been  below  the  rate  of  the  state  college 
system  as  a  whole. 

A  relatively  small  segment  of  the  faculty 
is  close  to  the  small  segment  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  the  militant  or  dissident 
leadership.  This  is  a  strange  alliance.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  faculty  may  be  radicals  and 
may  develop  close  association  with  radical 
students  because  of  professional  Inade- 
quacies. For  example,  a  faculty  member  who 
Is  not  considered  to  be  a  strong  scholar 
among  his  peers  may  seek  recognition  from 
students.  Then  there  are  at  least  a  few,  I 
am  sure,  who  are  dedicated  revolutionaries. 
We  do  know  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  coaching  of  radical  students  by  radical 
faculty  but  I  think  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  students  have  much  to 
teach  their  tutors.  The  relationship  of  the 
faculty  to  the  administration  is  one  of  those 
strange  bureaucratic  arrangements.  Some 
teachers  are  professional  politicians  within 
the  institution,  very  close  to  administrators 
at  all  levels.  Influencing  decisions,  carrying 
messages  and  frequently  contributing 
worthwhile  feedback  of  general  faculty  opin- 
ion. Then  there  are  some  on  our  campus — 
and  every  other  campus — who  Ignore  the 
administration  completely  as  they  come  and 
go  from  home  to  the  classroom,  laboratory 
and  library.  Our  strongest  ties  between  the 
administration  and  the  faculty  stem  from 
the  Council  of  Academic  Deans,  which  In- 
cludes all  school  deans  and  administrative 
deans  working  under  the  academic  vice  pres- 
ident. This  is  the  body  of  experience,  rea- 
son, intelligence  and  total  college  concern 
that  any  president  will  rely  on  for  sound 
advice  and  good  counsel.  The  deans  are  close 
to  their  department  chairmen  who.  in  most 
cases,  are  close  to  their  departmental  faculty 
members. 

Our  administration  Is  one  of  the  problems 
In  the  sense  that  it  needs  additional  man- 
power.  We  have  excellent  men  in  every  key 
position,  but  the  budget  does  not  allow  for 
assistance  of  equal  calibre.  Thus,  when  a 
crisis  develops,  our  tirst  line  men  are  com- 
pletely occupied.  Their  routine  work  suffers 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  prolonged  episode  like 
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our  recent  13  week| 
Its  toll.  I  Imagine 
other  urban  colleges 
look  for  the  day  w|ien 
aider     some     basic 
strength  in  nam 
latratlve  turnover 
erlng  what  the  college 
cent  years — low  ex 
dent.    As    you    ma; 
president  in  less 
In  ten  years.  This 
that  probably  has 
istration  functions 
analy2e  the  effects 
changes. 


,  fatigue  eventually  takes 

the  same  is  true  in  most 

and  universities  and  I 
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facts.  It  Is  clear  that  tbe  majority  of  the 
ethnic  minority  population  is  more  Interested 
In  education  as  conducted  or  proposed  by  the 
college  than  in  the  wild  plans  for  educa- 
tion by  mob  rule  as  proposed  by  our  dissi- 
dent students. 

Some  militants  are  genuine  in  their  de- 
sire to  Improve  the  educational  system.  But 
it  is  also  clear  that  some  militants,  especial- 
ly In  the  Black  Students  Union,  are  more 
concerned  with  personal  power  than  with 
education.  We  saw  evidence  of  this  in  the 
very  first  press  conference  the  BSU  con- 
ducted on  November  6.  the  first  day  of  the 
strike.  The  leaders  said  boldly  that  their 
real  objective  was  to  seize  power.  They  have 
never  wavered  from  this  plan.  They  have 
never  attlmpted  to  hide  their  real  purposes. 
What  is  unfortunate  is  that  some  many  well- 
meaning  supporters  of  increased  opportunity 
for  black  students  have  attached  different 
meanings  to  the  struggle.  The  people  on  the 
fringes  are  the  ones  saying  the  noble  things 
about  opportunity  and  progress.  The  BSU 
leaders  keep  saying  they  want  absolute  con- 
trol, with  no  accountability  to  anyone  ex- 
cept their  constituents,  constituents  ruled 
by  force,  intimidation,  and  gangster  tactics. 
The  white  militants  are  as  explicit  as  the 
blacks.  Their  story  Is  now  familiar  on  every 
major  campus.  They  believe  our  society  is 
so  corrupt  that  there  is  no  hope  except  to 
destroy  the  entire  structure  and  rebuild  from 
the  ground  up.  But  their  idea  of  rebuilding 
along  the  lines  of  a  participatory  democ- 
racy is  to  deny  the  very  freedoms  they  claim 
are  sacred.  We  have  seen  them  in  action.  In 
their  system,  there  Is  no  more  room  for  de- 
bate than  at  a  Nazi  rally  In  the  days  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  defend- 
ing the  American  commitment  In  Vietnam  at 
an  S.D.S.  meeting. 

We  are  asked  frequently  whether  channels 
of  communications  are  open  to  students.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  college  or  university  In 
this  country  where  the  channels  are  more 
open.  Many  imaginative  proposals  for  changes 
in  education  and  administration  have  re- 
sulted from  the  ability  of  our  students  to 
present  new  ideas  to  their  professors,  de- 
partments, schools  and  presidents.  We  have 
supported  a  large  experimental  program  for 
years,  allowing  for  experimental  courses 
within  the  regular  structure  of  the  depart- 
ments and  additionally  through  the  Experi- 
mental College  operated  on  the  campus, 
usually  in  the  evenings,  with  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  either  students  or  faculty 
to  try  new  modes  of  teaching  or  to  experi- 
ments with  new  subject  matter.  Most  of  the 
courses  now  Included  in  the  black  studies 
program  were  first  tested  through  the  co- 
operation of  willing  faculty  and  administra- 
tors. 

The  people  we  are  forced  to  deal  with  In 
the  present  crisis — people  trying  to  seize 
power  or  to  destroy  the  institution — have 
used  every  device  to  corrupt  the  channels  of 
communication.  Their  style  of  confrontation 
to  achieve  ends  does  not  allow  for  free  and 
open  communication  because  communica- 
tion in  that  sense  might  lead  to  reason  and 
negotiation. 

Our  present  difficulties  were  not  triggered 
by  a  specific  event,  even  though  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  Black  Panther  George 
Murray,  a  part-time  instructor  and  graduate 
student.  Is  often  cited  as  the  reason  for  the 
BSU  action.  The  crisis  was  not  triggered  at 
all.  It  was  planned  very  carefully  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  To  Illustrate,  the  .strike 
started  on  the  anniversary  of  the  date  in 
1967 — November  6 — when  nine  black  students 
attacked  the  campus  newspaper  editor  and 
his  staff  in  their  offices.  Many  of  those  nine 
are  the  present  student  strike  leaders. 

F^om  the  very  first  day.  our  present  strike 
has  been  characterized  by  planned  violence. 
The  objective  was  to  cripple  instruction. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  seize  buildings  or 
to  disrupt  the  administration.  The  first  ac- 
tions were  directed  toward  the  classroom.  At 
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first,  bands  of  black  students  entered  aca- 
demic buildings  to  terrorize  instructors  and 
students  by  shouting,  overturning  fiirnlture 
and  Just  pushing  people  around.  Then  we 
had  a  rash  of  minor  bombing  attempts  and 
arson  intended  to  frighten  rather  than  to 
damage.  For  example,  on  one  day,  we  had 
fifty  fires,  all  in  waste  baskets,  on  desk  tops 
or  in  rest  rooms,  so  the  results  would  disrupt 
classes  rather  than  to  destroy  buildings. 

After  the  white  and  Third  World  militants 
joined  the  BSU,  which  was  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  days,  the  action  took  on  more  massive 
proportions  and  for  a  time,  we  had  a  com- 
bination of  guerilla  tactics  and  mob  action. 
Every  midday  in  December,  there  was  an  out- 
door rally,  usually  resulting  in  attacks  on 
one  or  more  of  the  classroom  buildings. 

The  people  who  deplore  the  use  of  police 
on  campus  seem  to  forget  that  the  first  days 
of  this  strike  saw  violence  Introduced  by  the 
students  themselves  as  essential  to  their 
plan.  The  college  use  of  police  was  a  response 
to  violence,  not  the  cause.  What  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  is  to  move  the  action  from  the 
classroom  to  the  space  between  buildings  and 
from  there  to  the  streets  surrounding  the 
campus.  For  weeks  now,  the  classrooms  and 
the  inner  campus  have  been  quiet  and  safe. 

I  believe  that  I  have  introduced  some- 
thing new  to  this  business  of  preserving 
order  on  campuses.  At  most  institutions  the 
use  of  police  is  delayed  as  long  as  possible 
and  when  assistance  is  finally  requested,  the 
force  is  usually  too  small  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation and  new  troubles  develop.*  I  v/ent  the 
other  way.  I  had  ample  force  available  and 
demonstrated  a  wlllingnpss  to  use  it  quickly 
to  protect  people  and  property  from  attack. 
The  opposition  has  received  my  message.  I 
think  I  have  communicated  successfully. 

During  my  eight  weeks  in  office,  my  prin- 
cipal  action  has  been  to  restore  order.  Bui  I 
would  not  want  anyone  to  believe  that  I 
think  this  is  the  solution  for  campus  unrest. 
It  is  merely  a  first  step.  This  is  where  my 
beliefs  vary  from  those  of  many  of  the  con- 
servative supporters  who  have  communicated 
with  me.  Several  things  must  be  accom- 
plished if  we  are  to  end  the  present  trend 
toward  confrontation  and  violence.  First,  we 
must  reassess  many  of  our  educational  ob- 
jectives and  administrative  systems.  We  must 
modernize  quickly  and  on  a  vast  scale  to 
make  the  entire  system  more  responsive  lo 
the  times  and  to  the  needs  of  our  young 
people.  Second,  we  must  look  realistically  at 
problems  of  discipline  and  devise  systems 
that  will  work  without  resorting  to  outside 
help.  We  must  eventually  put  campus  dis- 
cipline in  the  hands  of  responsible  faculty 
and  student  groups  who  will  work  coopera- 
tively with  administrations  for  the  greater 
good  of  institutions.  Our  faculty  and 
student  disciplinary  systems  are  not  geared 
for  today's  problems. 

In  a  sense,  the  Issues  behind  most  present 
troubles  are  valid.  As  a  nation,  we  have  said 
that  education  is  vital  for  success  for  every 
citizen.  Yet  we  still  have  an  overwhelming 
number  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  that  are  crippling  the  poor  and  the 
minorities  educationally.  What  we  see  now 
is  a  body  of  Negro.  Spanish-speaking  and 
other  youth  hammering  on  the  door  for  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  education  we  have 
told  them  is  so  important  to  their  future. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  hunger  instead  of 
education,  you  can  imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  had  a  walled  city  in  which  the 
citizens  had  all  the  food  they  needed  while 
outside  there  were  hordes  of  starving  people. 
We  could  not  open  the  gates  just  a  little  to 
admit  handfuls  of  the  starving  and  expect 
the  rest  to  remain  patient  outside.  No.  We 
would  have  to  be  prepared  to  open  the  gates 
wide  and  admit  everyone,  or  be  prepared  for 
a  riot.  That  Is  the  situation  now  with  hlsher 
education.  We  have  opened  the  doors  just  a 
little  with  special  programs  that  serve  hun- 
dreds while  thousands  are  clamoring  for  edu- 
cation. I  believe  we  should  open  the  gates 
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fully,  even  at  enormous  expense,  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  at  every  level — in 
high  schools,  adult  schools,  junior  colleges, 
state  colleges,  and  the  universities — for  our 
entire  minority  and  poor  populations.  We 
should  mobilize  the  best  brains  available, 
just  as  we  did  when  the  nation  attacked  our 
problems  of  modern  science,  lo  solve  an  edu- 
cational crisis  that  means  as  much  to  our 
national  welfare  as  our  efforts  in  outer  space. 

THE    RELATIONSHIP    OF    UNREST    TO    FEDERAL   AID 
PROGRAMS 

Generally,  students  under  aid  programs  are 
not  the  ones  who  have  caused  the  troubles. 
Dr.  Bedesem  is  better  qualified  to  discuss 
this  matter  than  I.  But  from  what  I  under- 
stand after  a  preliminary  study  of  records 
sOll  being  assembled,  there  may  be  upward 
of  100  students  receiving  aid  under  one  of  the 
many  federal  programs  among  those  500  or 
600  arrested  for  all  causes  during  the  past 
thirteen  weeks.  All  people  arrested  are  not 
necessarily  trouble-makers.  Some.  a,s  in  the 
large  group  arrested  .at  the  recent  Illegal 
rally,  were  just  too  cldse  and  failed  to  leave 
when  ordered  to  do  so.  They  are  violators 
of  the  law.  but  their  crime  Is  far  different 
than  being  plotters,  planners,  attackers,  or 
arsonists. 

Of  the  hundreds  arrested  since  November 
6,  only  one  has  so  far  been  tried  by  civil 
authorities.  He  was  not  an  aid  recipient.  Our 
college  disciplinary  system  proved  inadequate 
for  the  situation  and  is  being  revised  to  pro- 
vide better  procedures.  During  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  will  begin  hearings  on  the  people 
who  have  been  arrested  as  well  as  on  others 
who  have  been  involved  or  cited  by  college 
officials.  I  can  assure  this  Committee  that 
the  provisions  of  Federal  law  applying  to  stu- 
dents receiving  financial  aid  will  be  observed 
faithfully. 

PROGNOSIS 

It  Is  not  easy  at  this  point  to  predict  the 
course  of  events  on  our  campus  or  elsewhere. 
I  feel  that  the  danger  to  the  nation  and  to 
higher  education  has  been  vastly  underesti- 
mated by  a  majority  of  people.  Most  of  the 
news  and  much  of  the  commentary  deals 
with  the  action  rather  than  the  underlying 
causes  of  dissent  and  the  methods  to  correct 
obvious  Ills. 

If  we  are  to  end  campus  rebellion  without 
destroying  the  educational  institutions  we 
must  redirect  our  energies.  We  must  look  be- 
yond the  day-to-day  combat  to  the  reasons 
underlying  this  deadly  attack  on  higher  edu- 
cation. We  must  learn  to  deal  both  with  the 
dedicated  revolutionary  leaders  and  the  un- 
solved problems  that  enable  those  leaders  to 
enlist  followers.  The  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems will  take  time,  brains  and  money.  This 
nation  is  amply  endowed  with  those  re- 
sources. But  we  must  act  promptly  and  de- 
cisively. 


A  REMARKABLE  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  a  remarkable  program 
which  has  recently  been  initiated  by  the 
New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
in  Portland,  Maine. 

The  telephone  company  has  under- 
taken to  provide  needy  children  at  the 
Jackson  School,  Portland,  with  a  hearty 
breakfast  before  the  school  day  begins.  I 
attended  the  Jackson  School,  and  I  can 
testify  from  personal  experience  how  im- 
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portant  it  is  for  children  there  to  begin 
the  day  with  sufQcient  energy  for  their 
demanding  school  activities. 

This  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  time 
that  a  utility  company  has  imdertaken 
such  a  breakfast  program.  Up  to  80  chil- 
dren will  be  served  breakfast  in  the 
cafeteria  in  the  phone  company  head- 
quarters. Menus  will  include  cereal, 
scrambled  eggs,  bacon,  sausage,  dough- 
nuts and  muffins,  with  milk.  Federal  and 
city  funds  will  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
telephone  company  22  V2  cents  for  each 
meal  served. 

This  is  a  heartwarming  example  of 
what  can  be  done  when  the  business  sec- 
tor seeks  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  local  community.  I  would  like  to 
especially  commend  Mr.  Raymond  H. 
Frost,  general  manager  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  for 
Maine;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Adams,  operations 
staff  supervisor  for  the  telephone  com- 
pany; and  Mr.  William  Eckerson.  former 
commercial  manager  for  the  telephone 
company.  The  idea  for  this  imaginative 
program  originated  with  Mr.  Eckerson.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Peter  Con- 
Ion,  director  of  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone Co.  dining  service  office  in  Boston, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Armstrong,  dining  serv- 
ice supervisor  in  Portland,  who  have  to- 
gether worked  hard  to  make  this  program 
a  success.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the 
members  of  the  Portland  Council,  Jasper 
C.  Keller  Chapter,  of  the  Telephone  Pi- 
oneers of  America  and  especially  to  their 
president,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Walsh,  for  as- 
sistance in  providing  the  breakfast  serv- 
ices to  the  children.  I  would  like  to  close 
by  thanking  my  good  friends  Miss  Peggy- 
Lee  Ragan  of  the  Jackson  School  and  the 
many  other  persons  of  the  Jackson 
School  and  the  Portland  School  Board 
who  have  worked  hard  to  see  that  stu- 
dents can  begin  the  day  with  sufficient 
nutrition  and  energy.  I  am  proud  of 
my  school,  the  Jackson  School,  and 
grateful  to  the  New  England  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  for  their  cooperation  in 
this  wonderful  effort. 


HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  friend,  Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 

Jesse  Wolcott  served  in  the  House  for 
nearly  30  years  as  the  representative  of 
the  district  I  was  elected  to  represent  in 
1958.  His  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  outstanding.  As  the  chairman  and  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  he 
won  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a 
leading  authority  on  the  matters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  legislators  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jesse  Wolcott  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew  liim  and  by  all  who  respect  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  dedication  in  our 
country's  public  service. 
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TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  SERVICE 
OP  MANKIND 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  North  American  Rockwell  pre- 
sented an  outstanding  television  pro- 
gram. "CosmopoUs."  meaning  "world 
city,"  and  showing  how  today's  urban 
problems  can  be  transformed,  via  tech- 
nology, into  an  urban  Utopia  of  tomor- 
row. 

Certainly,  there  is  little  argimient 
that  we  must  do  something  to  relieve 
urban  congestion  and  its  associated  ills 
before  man  is  completely  engulfed  by 
the  labyrinthine  metropolis  he  has 
created.  There  is  argument,  however.  In 
just  how  best  to  solve  these  manifold 
problems. 

In  "Cosmopolis."  ABC  and  North 
American  Rockwell  presented  a  dazzling 
visual  and  verbal  view  of  the  future  of 
the  city — a  hopeful  future  If  the  won- 
ders of  modern  technology  coupled  with 
broad-scale  regional  planning  are 
allowed  to  operate  unfettered.  Certainly, 
despite  the  problems  of  today,  it  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that,  if  this  Nation  has 
the  will,  we  can  find  the  way  to  solve 
the  urban  dilemma.  For,  indeed,  "the 
center  of  man's  life  should  be  the  source 
of  his  inspiration." 

I  am  proud  that  North  American  Rock- 
well, an  industrial  leader  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  chose  to  sponsor  this 
excellent  program.  This  outstanding 
aerospace  corporation  does  not  custom- 
arily sponsor  commercial  television  pro- 
grams; indeed,  their  product  cannot  ue 
bought,  like  a  bar  of  soap,  by  the  aver- 
age consumer-viewer.  North  American 
is  consistently  in  the  vanguard  of  pub- 
lic service;  it  has  won  wide  civic  recogni- 
tion for  its  laudable  efforts  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations  and  it 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
development  of  space-age  technology 
and  research.  Its  115,000  employees  are 
all  dedicated  to  harnessing  the  miracles 
of  science  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  concern 
North  American  Rockwell,  for  it  is  a 
company  with  a  crystal  ball :  it  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  future  of  America  and 
it  is  channeling  its  considerable  re- 
sources toward  meeting  the  demands 
of  that  future. 


AIM  TO  SWAT  INFLATION 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  figures  just  released  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  cost-of-living 
index  has  agaiii  Increased.  Needless  to 
say,  we  all  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
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lem  of  inflation.  The  housewife  knows  all 
too  well  how  the  cost  of  groceries  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years. 
Parents  throughout  the  Nation  are  faced 
with  the  alarming  cost  Increase  of  pro- 
viding for  thel^  families.  Without  a 
doubt  the  persons  living  on  social  secu- 
rity and  fixed  incomes  are  finding  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  are  un- 
able to  escape  from  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. I 

The  El  Dorado  Times,  a  widely 
respected  newspaper  in  Kansas,  recently 
submitted  an  editorial  which  I  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  tttis  time.  As  the  article 
states,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
abate  the  Inflationary  evil,  regardless 
of  political  affllialion. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Aim  To  Swat  Inixation 
Best  news  as  yet  to  come  out  of  the  fledg- 
ling Nixon  administration  Involves  a  positive 
action  against  Infliction. 

These  Udlngs  ca»ne  from  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, secretary  of  t)je  Treasury,  who  said  the 
administration  woi^ld  seek  to  contain  Infla- 
tlgn  wljUout  bringing  about  any  "unneces- 
sary unexoploymenl." 

Oovemment  officials  have  always  said  that 
Inflation,  when  It  gets  out  of  hand,  can  al- 
ways be  stopped.  We  have  been  doubtful 
about  this  statement  In  recent  months  since 
about  the  only  mo»e  to  that  end  has  been  a 
hike  In  the  interestj  rates  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  I 

Secretary  Kennedy  gave  relief  to  many 
deeply  concerned  o^jservers  when  he  volun- 
teered the  promise  that  "we  will  not  seek  an 
answer  to  our  prolilem  by  a  change  In  the 
monetary  price  of  gold."  When  he  was  flrst 
Interviewed  after  ms  appointment  was  an- 
noimced,  many  financiers  had  believed  he 
might  tinker  with  the  gold  price — causing 
wide  speculation.     | 

Asked  what  measiires  he  would  employ  to 
flght  Inflation.  Mr.  Kennedy  mentioned  "tax 
proposals"  and  control  of  expenditures.  The 
tax  proposals,  he  Indicated,  have  to  do  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  10  per  cent  In- 
come tax  surcharge  will  be  maintained  or 
not.  "We  are  going  to  try  to  take  the  steam 
out  of  the  boiler,"  hi  said. 

Everybody  who  -ead  these  words  must 
have  felt  a  sense  o;  relief.  The  rule  in  the 
past  has  been  for  the  government  to  continue 
Its  over-spending  nrhlle  the  economy  ran 
wild.  That  a  sincere  effort  Is  to  be  made  to 
abate  the  Inflation!  ry  evil  should  give  the 
public  cause  for  Cheer — no  matter  what 
party  Is  or  what  br*nd  of  politics  any  per- 
son prefers. 

The  two  biggest  broblems  up  for  settle- 
ment lust  now  are  liow  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  how  to  remove  the  sting  of  Infla- 
a  successful  solution  In  those 


tlon.   Given 
particulars, 


other    linotty   problems   should 


help  to  solve  themse  ves 

Congress,  which  is  Democratic,  should 
forget  its  partisan  beliefs  in  helping  to  swat 
Inflation  hard. 


UKRAINIAN   IN]  )EPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  henrIy  helstoski 

JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0#  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSK:.  Mr  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 22  is  a  memori  ible  day  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all  Ukrain  ans  of  America  and 
the  entire  world.  F  )r  it  was  on  that  day, 
51  years  ago,  that  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  have  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence. 
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The  people  of  Ukraine  have  long  suf- 
fered from  the  oppression  of  the  Ro- 
manoffs, the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  Hohen- 
zollems  who  made  every  effort  to  destroy 
the  national  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  However,  these  val- 
iant people  have  steadfastly  repulsed 
every  such  effort  and  have  sought  to 
preserve  their  national  identity. 

On  January  22,  1918,  they  were  able 
to  announce  that  their  efforts  have  been 
successful  and  that  they  were  establish- 
ing a  free  and  independent  republic. 

The  history  of  the  Ukraine  is  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  our  century. 
Shortly  after  declaring  its  independence, 
Ukraine  became  one  of  the  flrst  victims 
of  Soviet  Russian  conquest.  The  freedom 
which  the  Ukrainian  people  so  desired 
and  flnally  attained  was  only  3  years  in 
duration.  Since  then  they  have  been  a 
puppet  state  of  the  Soviets,  the  largest 
captive  non-Russian  nation  in  all  of 
eastern  Europe. 

The  plight  of  over  45  million  people 
is  well  known  to  all  the  Americans.  The 
freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  the  Soviet  Russian  domina- 
tion and  have  been  fighting  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  independence  by 
all  the  means  accessible  to  them  for  the 
past  50  years. 

Prom  all  the  available  evidence  which 
could  be  obtained  by  Western  observers 
we  can  readily  see  that  the  ever  increas- 
ing tempo  of  repression  has  failed  to  in- 
timidate the  Ukrainian  people. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  what  may  be 
the  final  blow  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
men  and  women  of  central  Europe  who 
sought  national  identity  and  independ- 
ence in  1918. 

We  are  faced  with  the  startling  truth 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  tolerate 
freedom  was  confirmed  during  the  past 
year  with  the  military  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  forces. 
Czechoslovakia  has  been  able  to  sustain 
an  appearance  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence since  World  War  n.  but  events  of 
recent  days  indicate  that  Czechoslovakia 
may  shortly  bring  to  this  small  nation 
the  same  fate  suffered  by  the  Ukrainians 
nearly  50  years  ago. 

These  events  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  everyone  that  the  Communist 
Soviet  Union  is  and  always  has  been  a 
prison  for  the  people  of  many  nations 
who  aspire  to  be  free. 

It  Is  quite  fitting  that  we  In  this  coun- 
try, regardless  of  our  ethnic  or  cultural 
backgroimd.  pause  for  a  few  moments 
in  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
their  never-ending  quest  for  national 
sovereignty  and  individual  freedom. 

As  Americans,  let  us  never  forget  that 
freedom  was  the  objective  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  so  hard  to  achieve  for 
us.  May  we  in  this  country  be  blessed 
with  the  many  freedoms  we  enjoy  and 
may  we  in  the  near  future  be  joined  in 
those  blessings  with  the  peoples  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  again  that  it  has 
never  been  in  the  minds  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians to  accept  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  they  will  continue  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  and  independence 
as  long  as  there  remains  any  semblance 
of  hope  for  these  objectives. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents: 

Memo 

Tax  System — Speaking  In  New  York  last 
week.  I  called  for  Immediate  action  to  begin 
the  long,  hard  Job  of  reforming  and  revising 
the  federal  tax  laws.  I  suggested  this  task 
proceed  along  two  paths:  first,  as  a  long- 
range  program,  the  Initiation  of' staff  studies 
leading  to  a  review  and  revision  of  the  en- 
tire Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  second,  the 
Immediate  undertaking  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  a  reform  of  those 
aspects  of  the  tax  law  which  are  being  used 
to  produce  results  not  Intended  by  Congress, 
or  results  Inconsistent  with  fairness.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  begin  this  latter,  short- 
range  task  this  session. 

Need — One  of  the  results  not  intended  by 
Congress,  for  example.  Is  that  some  155  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  Incomes  over  $200,000 
(21  over  $1,000,000)  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  This 
Is  done  perfectly  legally  by  using  well-in- 
tended tax  law  provisions  both  to  reduce  tax- 
able Income  and  to  reduce  the  rates  at  which 
Income  Is  taxed.  These  provisions  must  be 
examined  and  revised.  If  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion Is  allowed  to  persist,  the  whole  tax  sys- 
tem will  become  victim  to  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence and  abuse. 

Simplify — I  also  suggested  we  could  take 
steps  at  once  to  simplify  the  Job  of  filing 
returns  for  the  average  taxpayer.  One  thing 
that  can  be  done  at  once  is  to  bring  the 
standard  deduction  up-to-date.  It  Is  now 
set  at  10 "o  of  adjusted  gross  Income  and  it 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  itemized 
deduction  claimed  by  the  average  taxpayer — 
probably  to  around  18-20%,  with  the  cut-off 
at  $10,000  nilsed  to  $20,000,  perhaps  by  a 
graduated  method.  57%  of  the  taxpayers  use 
the  standard  deduction;  our  target  should  be 
90% — with  a  greatly  simplified  return  thus 
made  iK>ssible  for  all  but  the  most  unusual 
taxpayer. 

BtTDCET — President  Johnson,  before  leaving 
office,  submitted  to  Congress  a  budget  which 
shows  a  surplus  of  $2.4  billion  for  Fiscal 
1969  and  $3.4  billion  for  Fiscal  1970.  It  is 
Important  that  we  not  be  misled  by  this 
optimistic  estimate.  The  "surpluses"  are 
made  possible  only  by  including  in  the  total 
budget  the  operation  of  the  various  federal 
trust  funds.  Including  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  These  funds,  of  course,  are  seg- 
regated funds  having  no  bearing  upon  actual 
government  operations  which  determine 
whether  the  government  operates  in  the  red 
or  not.  and  how  much  It  will  have  to  bor- 
row. Excluding  the  trust  funds,  the  actual 
federal  deficits,  which  must  be  borrowed,  are 
estimated  to  be  $6.9  billion  In  Fiscal  1969  and 
the  same  amount  In  Fiscal  1970. 

Postmasters — In  line  with  my  November 
announcement  that  I  would  not  recommend 
postmaster  and  rviral  carrier  appointments 
on  a  political  basis,  I  have  written  to  the 
Postmaster  General  Informing  him  that, 
should  my  advice  be  sought,  I  will  request 
that  the  appointment  be  given  to  the  high- 
est raiiklng  competitor  In  an  open  Civil  Serv- 
ice examination. 

OmcE  HouES — I  win  hold  district  office 
hours  In  my  Green  Bay  office,  207  Federal 
Building,  on  Wednesday,  February  12.  On 
Thursday.  February  13.  I  will  be  at  the 
Manitowoc  County  Court  House,  and  on 
Friday,  February  14,  I  will  be  at  the  Outa- 
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gamle  County  Court  House.  Hours  each  day 
will  be  from  9:00  ajn.  to  12  Noon.  I  hope 
you  win  stop  by  If  you  would  like  to  discuss 
a  federal  matter. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  LEONOR  K.  SUL- 
LIVAN CHALLENGES  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  INDUSTRY  TO  UNDERTAKE 
LEADERSHIP  ROLE  IN  SOLVING 
THE  URBAN  HOUSING  CRISIS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  since  the  start  of  my  second 
term  in  Congress  beginning  in  1955,  I 
have  learned  over  the  years  that  the 
housing  goals  of  this  country  are  nothing 
more  than  pious  words  and  meaningless 
objectives  unless  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  is  able  to  accumulate  the  funds 
through  the  savings  of  its  member- 
shareholders  to  finance  the  mortgages  of 
individual  home  buyers  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest.  There  is  a  clear-cut  and 
direct  relationship  between  availability 
of  mortgage  funds  through  the  savings 
and  loans  and  our  ability  to  bring  home- 
ownership  to  more  American  families. 

The  insured  savings  and  loans  are 
strictly  regulated  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  must  conform  to 
high  standards  of  responsibility  in  the 
use  of  their  members'  savings,  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Government  up 
to  $15,000.  Sometimes,  as  noted  recently 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Washington 
Post,  abuses  have  been  uncovered,  in- 
volving a  small  fraction  of  this  large  in- 
dustry, and  these  abuses  have  properly 
led  to  demands  for  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  savings  and  loans  by 
the  regulatory  agency,  and  the  full  use 
of  powers  voted  by  Congress  in  1966  to 
permit  the  Board  to  step  in  and  stop 
these  abuses  promptly,  through  the  is- 
suance of  cease-and-desist  orders. 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
designated  me  as  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  which  he  intends  to  ap- 
point to  make  a  full  investigation  into  the 
adequacy  of  regulatory  policies  in  light  of 
the  Washington  Post  series.  But  this  Is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  picture  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  and  its 
role  in  the  financing  of  American  home- 
ownership. 

HOW  SAVINGS  AND  LOANS  CAN  IMPLEMENT  1968 
HOtrsiNG    ACT 

Consequently,  when  I  met  at  noon  to- 
day with  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League  to  discuss 
current  problems  and  concerns  in  the 
home  finance  field,  I  devoted  only  a  small 
part  of  my  talk  to  the  pending  investiga- 
tion of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee ;  instead 
I  talked  about  the  challenges  to  and  op- 
portimities  for  this  great  industry  In 
providing  intelligent  leadership  In  the 
drive  in  every  city  in  this  country  to  solve 
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our  urban  housing  crisis  and  bring 
homeownershlp — and  the  civic  responsi- 
bility which  goes  with  it — to  more  of  our 
low-income  families. 

This  Is  a  terribly  complex  problem.  The 
Congress  last  year,  in  the  monumental 
1968  Housing  Act,  provided  many  new 
and  far-reaching  tools  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  But  no  one  savings  and  loan 
institution  in  any  city  can  undertake 
the  burden  by  Itself  of  meeting  and  solv- 
ing the  home-financing  needs  of  the  ur- 
ban poor.  The  entire  industry,  however, 
working  together  with  definite  goals  and 
an  assigned  share  of  the  responsibility, 
can  do  wonders.  This  was  the  theme  of 
my  talk  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  my  remarks 
today  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  U.S.  Savings  & 
Loan  League.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  luncheon,  was  Mr.  C. 
R.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
one  of  the  outstanding  national  leaders 
of  the  savings  and  loan  industry  and  a 
man  who  has  served  his  country  in  a 
most  important  role  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company. 

The  speech  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  StiL- 
LivAN,  Democrat,  Missouri,  at  Luncheon 
Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
VS.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1969,  at  the  Statler-Hilton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

When  Bob  Mitchell  Invited  me  to  speak  at 
this  luncheon  today,  I  could  think  of  a  lot 
of  reasons  why  It  would  be  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  for  me  to  be  here,  because  of  all 
my  responsibilities  up  on  the  Hill,  the  legisla- 
tion on  which  I  am  working,  the  committee 
assignments  I  hold,  and  so  on.  Instead,  I 
said  I  would  be  glad  to  accept,  not  only  be- 
cause I  recognize  the  great  Importance  of 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  to  so  many  of 
the  causes  to  which  I  am  dedicated  In  the 
Congress — particularly  the  task  of  housing 
the  American  people — but  also  because  Bob 
Mitchell  asked  me  to  come,  and  because  he 
Is  the  head  of  your  Committee. 

We  are  both  from  Missouri,  but  we  come 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  State,  and  there  Is 
not  too  much  community  of  interest  or  of 
action  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 
except  In  fighting  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  policies  and  programs  which  will  help 
both  our  major  cities.  I  came  to  know  Bob 
Mitchell,  and  to  respect  him  deeply,  as  a 
result  of  his  service  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  which  Is  a 
government  corporation  which  operates  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  United  States.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  of  the  House  Committee  of  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  vitally  In- 
terested In  this  waterway  and  in  the  activi- 
ties of  our  government  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  I  was  Impressed  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  grasp 
of  our  problems  there  and  his  willingness  to 
devote  time  and  effort  and  thought — to  give 
of  himself — to  this  public  service  assign- 
ment. 

As  we  became  friends  through  discussion 
of  Panama  Canal  issues,  we  found  we  had  a 
great  many  other  Interests  in  common  as  a 
result  of  his  work  In  the  savings  and  loan 
field  and  mine  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on  which 
I   have  served   since   1955.   So   I   am   indeed 
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happy  to  be  Bob  Mitchell's  guest,   and  to 
speak  to  his  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League, 
wz  have  enough  housing  laws  roB  the  time 

BEING 

Usually  when  I  appear  at  a  meeting  of 
this  kind  to  talk  to  people  whose  Interest 
Is  primarily  in  the  housing  field,  I  try  to 
bring  with  me  a  catalogue  of  Issues  and 
proposals  pending  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, and  to  talk  about  the  prospects 
for  further  improvements  in  the  Housing 
Laws,  and  go  Into  some  of  the  specifics  about 
the  amendments  I  have  introduced  or  the 
bills  I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  and  the 
prospects  for  their  passage.  But  I  did  not 
bring  such  a  catalogue  with  me  today,  and 
for  a  good  reason.  Tou  see,  I  am  not.  at  the 
moment,  proposing  any  changes  or  Improve- 
ments in  the  Housing  Laws.  Speaking  for 
myself,  at  least,  and  I  suspect  for  the  other 
Members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  too, 
I  think  that  when  we  finished  our  labors  on 
housing  legislation  In  the  90th  Congress  last 
August,  we  did  enough  for  awhile! 

We  don't  need  any  new  housing  laws  right 
now.  We  have  the  most  comprehensive  hous- 
ing law  ever  enacted.  It  Is  going  to  take  all 
of  you,  and  all  of  the  other  groups  In  fields 
directly  related  to  housing,  a  long  time  to 
learn  about  all  of  the  things  which  we  put 
into  that  law,  and  about  the  manner  In 
which  you  can  take  advantage  of  them  and 
put  them  to  good  u.se.  So  If  any  of  you  have 
a  suggestion  for  a  change  In  the  law,  or  are 
promoting  any  new  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  housing  field,  I  would  Just  as  soon  not 
have  you  take  it  up  with  me  right  now. 
Maybe  I  will  be  Interested  In  looking  at  a 
housing  bill  later  In  this  session,  but  frank- 
ly I  doubt  it. 

appropriations  and  private  financing  both 

NEEDED 

Does  that  mean  I  have  lost  Interest  in 
this  type  of  legislation?  Not  at  all.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  where  the  bottlenecks  are 
right  now  In  the  effort  to  provide  more  and 
better  housing  for  the  American  people,  and 
the  bottlenecks  are  not  in  the  housing  laws. 
There  is  very  little  WTong  with  the  housing 
picture  today  that  couldn't  be  corrected,  or 
vastly  improved,  by  a  much  more  plentlfvjl 
supply  of  a  single  commodity,  and  I  don't 
mean  cement  or  bricks  or  steel  or  copper 
wiring  or  that  kind  of  commodity — I  mean 
m-o-n-e-y.  The  money  I  am  talking  about, 
of  course.  Is  the  kind  which  goes  into  your 
share  accounts,  where  It  Is  earmarked  al- 
most entirely  for  housing  loans,  but  this 
same  commodity  Is  in  great  demand  and  goes 
Into  a  great  many  other  Investment  avenues 
and  not  enough  of  It  is  available,  at  reason- 
able rates  of  Interest,  for  the  socially  desir- 
able and  economically  vital  housing  func- 
tion. 

While  we  are  talking  about  money  as  the 
missing  ingredient  in  making  our  housing 
laws  more  effective,  we  shouldn't  forget  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  new  housing  programs 
are  almost  completely  dependent  upon  the 
appropriation  process  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  programs,  like 
rent  supplements  and  the  new  home  owner- 
ship mortgage  subsidy  program,  did  not  fare 
very  well  last  year. 

Considering  the  enthusiastic  .support  we 
received  In  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  and 
in  the  House,  for  many  of  the  innovative 
programs  Included  In  the  1968  Act.  there 
must  have  been  some  surprise  throuchout 
the  country  last  fall  when  the  Congress  failed 
to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  put  the 
new  programs  into  effective  operation.  But 
anyone  who  has  followed  housing  leelslatlon 
over  the  years  should  not  be  too  surprised, 
because  for  years  we  have  had  this  .same 
funding  problem  on  almost  every  new  Federal 
housing  aid  program — imless  we  solved  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eral  Government  In  all  of  your  activities, 
including  the  dividend  rate  that  you  can  pay 
on  your  share  accoxints  and  the  reserves  you 
must  maintain  and  so  on,  you  have  to  trans- 
late national  goals  into  terms  of  specific 
goals  for  individual  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations. The  target  has  to  be  one  which  is 
meaningful  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
■X'  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  or  the  Y' 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  and  be  based  on 
some  sort  of  fairness  doctrine  which  is  gen- 
eral in  the  Industry. 

WHAT    IS    A    FAIR    SHARE    Of    THE    BURDEN? 

Whenever  a  charitable  organization  sets 
out  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
establishes  a  goal,  and  then  says  to  Its  poten- 
tial contributors  "Give  whatever  you  feel 
you  can."  a  lot  of  people  give  much  less  than 
their  fair  share  because  they  have  no  way 
of  Judging  what  their  fair  share  is  of  the  pro- 
jected g^oal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
are  running  for  election  to  Congress,  or  to 
other  office,  our  Party  organizations  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  a  candidate's  "fair 
share"  is  of  the  Party's  campaign  war  chest, 
and  we  always  have  to  come  through  with 
our  share  in  order  to  be  included  in  the 
Party's  campaign  Uteratiure  or  advertising  of 
any  kind.  If  each  savings  and  loan  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League  had  to  figiu'e  out  for  Itself 
what  It  thought  it  could  afford,  or  wished,  to 
pay  in  dues  to  the  League,  I  am  sure  at 
least  some  of  the  member-associations  would 
pay  far  less  than  they  should. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  Is.  that  in  this 
mammoth  housing  challenge  which  faces 
the  American  people — and  particularly  In 
our  low-income  areas  in  our  cities — the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry,  as  an  Industry,  has 
to  provide  not  only  much  of  the  funds,  but 
a  lot  more  of  the  leadership.  No  one  savings 
and  loan  association  can  afford  to  undertake, 
by  Itself,  the  major  burden  of  rehabilitating 
the  slum  areas  of  any  city.  But  if  all  of  the 
savings  and  loans  in  a  particular  area — all  of 
those  belonging  to  your  Association,  say — 
were  to  figure  out  how  much  of  their  total 
resources  could  be  devoted  to  the  central 
city  housing  problem,  and  set  a  guideline 
to  which  all  of  the  associations  were  com- 
mitted, I  think  you  could  undertake  a  larger 
share  of  this  challenge  without  risk  to  your 
own  financial  structure  or  to  your  share- 
holders. 

LOTS  OF  REASONS  WHY  YOU  CANNOT  HELP  SOLVE 
THE    PROBLEM 

I  mentioned  the  outstanding  assistance 
provided  by  the  PiUaskl  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  in  St.  Louis  in  financing  the  first 
efforts  of  the  organization  which  later  became 
known  as  the  St.  Louis  BlcenteiuUal  Civic 
Improvement  Corporation.  But  since  a  single 
savings  and  loan  could  only  do  so  much,  a 
point  was  soon  reached  where  It  could  not — 
It  dared  not — Invest  a  higher  percentage  of 
its  resources  in  this  kind  of  effort.  Help  from 
other  sources  was  also  needed.  That  is  why  I 
say  that  If  you  really  want  to  help  in  this 
program — as  I  know  you  do — then  each  sav- 
ings and  loan  has  to  have  a  "fair-share '  ob- 
ligation laid  out  for  it.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
5%  of  Its  total  portfolio,  or  10%  or  20%  of 
new  financing.  Maybe  some  other  figure 
would  be  better.  But  all  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  members  of  a  savings  and 
loan  would  have  to  do  in  order  to  see  if  their 
own  association  was  meeting  its  obligations 
In  this  field,  would  be  to  compare  its  efforts 
to  the  percentage  objectives  set  by  the  U.S. 
League,  or  by  State  or  local  leagues. 

I  have  heard  many  reasons  from  officials 
of  savings  and  loans  why  their  associations 
cannot  undertake  the  burden  of  financing 
home  ownership  for  low-income  families  In 
the  poor  areas  of  their  cities  which  so  desper- 
ately need  the  stabilizing  influence  of  home 
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ownership.  For  a  while,  it  was  the  Insurance 
problem — but  I  think  we  have  solved  that, 
are  on  the  way  to  solving  It,  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  1968  Act.  Then,  of  course, 
there  Is  the  lack  of  family  stability,  or  the 
lack  of  Income  stability,  or  the  other  social 
problems  of  the  slum  areas  which  might 
Jeopardize  the  investment.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem which  the  St.  Louis  Bicentennial  Civic 
Improvement  Corporation  has  been  remark- 
ably effective  in  dealing  with. 

It  has  worked  with  the  families  which  are 
participating  in  the  home  ownership  experi- 
ment in  St.  Louis  and  it  has  taught  them 
how  to  care  for  their  homes,  and  how  to 
budget  their  limited  Incomes  so  they  can 
meet  their  obligations  each  month  in  paying 
off  their  mortgages:  it  has  helped  to  instill 
pride  in  these  people  and  civic  and  commu- 
nity consciousness.  The  greatest  boast  made 
to  me  by  the  leaders  of  the  St.  Louis  Bicen- 
tennial Civic  Improvement  Corporation  was 
that  not  a  single  member  of  any  family  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  had  gone  to  Jail. 
They  were  so  proud  of  this  fact  because  many 
of  the  families  participating  in  this  program 
had  previously  experienced  the  periodic  ab- 
sence of  a  member  of  the  family  while  serv- 
ing a  Jail  term.  This  kind  of  caring  about  a 
borrowers  ability  to  cope  with  the  complex 
problems  he  faces  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  home- 
owner is  a  challenge  to  you.  If  you  do  expand 
your  loan  program  into  low-income  areas, 
you  have  to  become  Involved  toith  the  family. 

THB   GOVERNMENT   REGULATORY   AGENCY   MUST 
ALSO    RECOGNIZE    THE    PROBLEM 

If  a  savings  and  loan  association  Just 
doesn't  want  to  get  into  this  area  of  home 
ownership  financing  for  low-Income  families 
m  the  central  city  areas,  it  can  easily  find  a 
million  reasons  not  to  do  so.  But  even  those 
associations  which  do  want  to  make  greater 
contribution  to  their  communities  by  helping 
to  rehabilitate  and  restore  the  deteriorating 
areas  of  their  cities  have  real  problems  in 
doing  so,  and  I  think  these  problems  should 
be  recognized  by  all  concerned,  including  the 
regulatory  agency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  As  I  understand  it.  ther»  Is  ab- 
solutely no  special  recognition  given  by  the 
Board  to  this  category  of  loan.  The  Board 
will  make  allowances  for  occasional  delin- 
quency in  FHA-VA  loans  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  a  real  problem,  from 
a  reserves  standpoint,  growing  out  of  the 
cxscasional  delinquency  or  slow-pay  statiis  of 
conventional  loans,  even  when  they  Involve 
low-Income  families  whose  home  financing 
the  savings  and  loan  has  undertaken  more 
out  of  the  spirit  of  community  service  than 
of  "business  as  usual."  Many  of  the  special 
programs  contained  In  the  1968  Act  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  housing  for  low-income 
families,  and  for  the  sale  of  housing  to  low- 
Income  families,  do  Involve  FHA  Insurance 
and  special  subsidies,  so  presumably  these 
would  qualify  for  the  less  stringent  regu- 
latory restrictions  the  Board  now  maintains 
for  FHA  loans,  compared  to  conventional 
loans.  But  I  would  tirge  the  Board  to  examine 
Into  the  possibility  of  according  somewhat 
more  relaxed  regulatory  surveillance  over  the 
conventional  loan  made  to  a  family  which  Is 
buying  a  home  say  in  the  $10,000  range.  Is 
there  any  reason  this  cannot  be  done — if  this 
type  of  loan  represents  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  total  assets? 

THE    RISK     IS    GREATER    THAN    FINANCIAL 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Federal  Rome 
Loan  Bank  Board  Is  obliged  and  required  to 
maintain  the  highest  standards  of  business 
practice  and  depositor  safety  and  public  con- 
fidence m  the  savings  and  loans,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  savings  and  loan  insur- 
ance system,  or  the  industry  Itself,  would 
topple  if  there  were  allowances  made  for  the 
fact  that  certain  types  of  loans  which  we  are 
anxious  to  have  the  savings  and  loans  un- 
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dertake  for  social  reasons — for  the  good  of 
the  whole  community — are  not  necessarily 
gilt-edged,  top-drawer  Investments.  Sure, 
they  are  a  bit  riskier  than  loans  made  to 
middle-income,  educated  families  out  in  the 
suburbs.  But  if  we  can't  save  our  cities — 
if  we  cannot  restore  stability  and  a  sense  of 
ownership  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  live  in  our  cities — the  suburbs 
will  eventually  be  satellites  of  urban  vol- 
canoes spewing  ashes  and  destruction  over 
the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Through  urban  renewal  we  have  been  try- 
ing since  1949  to  make  the  central  city  areas 
more  attractive  to  higher-income  families, 
and  we  have  built  many  high-rise  luxury 
apartment  houses  and  provided  excellent  de- 
signs for  modern  living  In  the  downtown 
areas.  Undoubtedly  this  replacement  of  ur- 
ban blight  with  modern  delights  will  con- 
tinue. But  the  poor  people  who  are  dis- 
placed by  the  luxury  high-rises  can't  very 
well  go  out  to  the  suburbs  to  take  over  the 
housing  left  behind  by  the  family  which 
moved  to  the  city.  We  have  been  considering 
all  sorts  of  ideas  and  proposals  for  rehous- 
ing the  unhoused,  and  we  have  many  pro- 
grams for  that,  but  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  the  suburban  areas  form  a  solid 
ring  around  the  cities  and  say  "You  keep 
those  people  in  there — we  don't  want  them 
out  here."  I  am  afraid  we  have  come  to  the 
point  in  our  society  when  the  words  "low- 
income"  and  "undesirable"  seem  to  be  syn- 
onymous. It  certainly  wasn't  always  that 
way,  but  it  is  now. 

NEED    AREAWIDE    COUNCILS    OF    ALL    GROUPS 
CONCERNED    IN     HOUSING 

I  have  been  urging  you  gentlemen  to  take 
the  lead  in  your  associations  to  involve  all 
of  the  savings  and  loans  more  deeply  In  the 
problems  of  home  financing  for  the  low- 
income  families  now  living  in  the  cities.  But 
ijou  do  not  go  out  and  plan  housing  develop- 
ments, you  do  not  do  the  contracting.  You 
do  not  handle  the  problems  of  zoning  and 
building  codes  and  all  the  other  things  which 
go  hand  In  hand  with  the  solution  of  our 
housing  problems.  Yet  your  business  is  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  solution  of  housing 
problems.  If  you  don't  finance  the  housing, 
ilie  chances  are  it  is  not  going  to  get  fi- 
nanced. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  Includes 
in  its  leadership  men  with  a  wide  range  of 
skills  and  interests  and  abilities.  You  are 
respected  in  your  communities;  you  repre- 
sent thousands  of  members  of  your  associa- 
tions who  are  the  thrifty,  home-buying, 
savings-oriented  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. I  therefore  think  that  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  could  take  the  lead  in  your 
metropolitan  areas  in  organizing  commit- 
tees and  councils  of  all  of  the  people  in- 
volved In  housing — the  banks,  the  builders, 
the  engineers  and  architects,  the  public  of- 
ficials, including  the  planners  and  those  who 
write  the  zoning  ordinances  and  who  deter- 
mine the  geographic  development  of  a  com- 
munity— organize  them  into  a  task  force  to 
solve  housing  problems  on  a  community- 
loide  basis,  an  area-wide  basis,  not  Just  inside 
the  city  alone.  It  can't  be  done  just  In  the 
city  alone. 

If  you  people  don't  do  it,  I  am  afraid  no 
one  Is  doing  to  do  it.  Our  municipalities  are 
compartmentalized  and  unable  to  reach 
across  their  borders  or  to  take  positions  which 
Involve  any  really  effective  metropolitan 
planning  or  ccwperatlon.  But  you  people  can 
do  it.  Your  Interests  cross  dty  lines  and 
county  lines.  I  would  like  to  see  you  try. 

AD   HOC   SUBCOUMITTEK   INVESTIGATION  OF 
SPECUUITION  IN  SLUM  HOUSING 

And  now  I  would  like  to  touch  on  several 
Other  matters  in  which  I  know  you  are  deep- 
ly Interested — matters  involving  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  which 
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also  involve  your  Industry.  One  is  the  pro- 
posed investigation  by  an  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Into  the  kind  of  practices  in  ghetto 
area  mortgage  financing  by  some  savings  and 
loans  in  the  Washington  area,  uncovered  in 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Washington  Post. 
As  you  may  know.  Chairman  Patman  has 
asked  me  to  be  the  Chairman  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation and  I  have  bad  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  FDIC 
all  working  on  reports  to  me  on  the  Informa- 
tion they  have  about  the  prevalence  of  the 
kind  of  thing  the  Washington  Post  de- 
scribed. In  case  you  are  not  familiar  with 
that  series  of  articles,  it  documented  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  certain  savings 
and  loans  here  in  Washington  recklessly 
financed  big  speculators  in  slum  housing, 
extending  loans  at  what  appeared  to  be  vast- 
ly inflated  values,  and  the  speculators  in  turn 
then  disposed  of  the  properties  to  low-in- 
come families  whom  they  saddled  with  two 
and  three  mortgages  on  which  the  buyers 
could  not  afford  the  monthly  payments. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  I  am 
sure  you  are,  too.  Is  that  under  the  laws  re- 
lating to  savings  and  loans,  and  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  :ind  the  examination 
procedures  which  are  carried  out  by  the 
Board,  practices  of  this  kind  can  be  pre- 
vented. I  think  the  authority  we  provided 
In  1966  now  gives  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  all  of  the  power  it  needs  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  when  it  uncovers 
abuses  of  this  kind,  but  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  law  Is  adequate  and  that  the  regula- 
tions are  adequate  and  that  the  examina- 
tion into  the  individual  association's  actions 
is  thorough  enough. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  is  too  vital 
an  industry  to  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  permit  a  small  but  unprin- 
cipled element  within  the  Industry — IX  this 
element  Is  still  operating — to  undermine 
public  confidence  In  the  solidity  and  the  In- 
tegrity and  the  decency  of  this  great  Indus- 
try. We  cannot  tolerate  that. 

Regardless  of  what  you  might  have  heard 
or  might  have  read  about  the  plans  for  this 
investigation — and  they  are  still  only  tenta- 
tive because  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  not  as  yet  authorized  this  in- 
vestigation, nor  have  the  members  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  been  appointed  to  It, — 
but  regardless  of  what  you  might  have  heard 
or  read  about  plans  for  this  investigation,  I 
can  assure  you  that.  If  I  conduct  it,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  do  a  ccmstructive  Job  of  In- 
vestigation to  uncover  faults  in  the  lato  or  in 
the  regulations  which  need  correction  rather 
than  to  seek  out  morning  and  afternoon 
headlines  by  flndlng  that  some  fellow,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  misused  his  power  as  an 
executive  of  a  savings  and  loan  to  conspire 
with  shady  characters  In  violation  of  his 
trust  and  of  the  law  as  well.  I  am  a  Arm  be- 
liever in  the  punishment  of  wrongdoers,  but 
I  do  not  believe  a  Congpressional  Committee 
investigation  Is  a  Grand  Jury.  Our  utllmate 
Job  Is  to  write  necessary  legislation — the 
right  kind  of  legislation.  That  will  be  the 
purpose  of  any  Investigation  I  undertake  into 
the  operations  of  any  savings  and  loans  In 
flnanclng  big  speculators  in  ghetto  real 
estate. 

RECtTLATIONS      UNDER      TRUTH-IN-LENDINC      ACTT 

A  final  note  on  another  subject  of  close 
interest  to  this  audience — the  proposed  reg- 
ulations of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act.  I  under- 
stand that  there  Is  some  unhapplness  In  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  over  the  first  draft 
of  those  regulations,  which  treated  real  es- 
tate mortgages  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
any  other   type   of  consumer   credit   trans- 
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action.  As  you  know,  I  was  under  strong  pres- 
sure at  the  time  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  was  drafted  and  introduced,  and 
then  during  our  hearings  and  the  committee 
deliberations  afterwards,  to  exempt  all  first 
mortgages  from  the  bill.  This  I  refused  to 
do,  even  though  the  Senate  had  done  so. 
I  think  the  hearings  I  conducted  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  established 
clearly  that  a  first  mortgage  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  mortgage  Just  because  it's  a 
first  mortgage.  However,  there  was  agreement 
in  Conference  that  purchase -money  first 
mortgages  should  not  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  restrictions  and  requirements  of  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  bill  as  it  applied  to  small 
loans,  and  revolving  credit,  and  to  install- 
ment purchases,  and  modernization  loans, 
or  refinancing.  So  we  did  make  special  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  for  purchase-money  first 
mortgages.  To  the  largest  extent  possible  we 
allowed  for  the  customary  closing  costs.  Ahd 
we  recognized  that  the  mortgage  executed 
at  the  time  one  purchases  a  home  generally 
provides  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Information 
which  the  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act  is  Intended 
to  require.  Like  you,  however,  I  am  still 
awaiting  the  final  version  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's Truth-In-Lending  regulations,  so  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  they  will  look.  But  I 
can  say  that  it  is  my  Intention,  once  the 
regulations  are  Issued'  In  final  form  by  the 
Board,  to  arrange  for  hearings  on  the  reg- 
ulations by  my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs.  If  there  are  any  serious  technical 
problems  for  any  Industry  in  connection 
with  those  regulations,  I  think  we  want  to 
have  them  all  ironed  out  before  the  law  takes 
effect  on  July  1. 

I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  take  your 
side  in  any  controversy  with  the  Board  over 
any  specific  regulation  applying  to  real  es- 
tate mortgages,  but  I  do  promise  to  provide 
an  objective  forum  in  which  any  technical 
problems  can  be  reviewed  In  the  light  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  law, 
and  be  reviewed  by  those  who  wrote  the  law. 

It  there  are  any  questions  about  what 
Congress  intended  in  any  provision  in  this 
law,  I  think  we  are  the  people  who  would 
know  that.  So  probably  we  can  be  helpful 
both  to  the  Board  and  to  the  various  indus- 
try groups  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
Regulations,  and  also — and  of  course  this  is 
paramount — to  the  consumers  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  of  all  in  this  issue. 

And  now  let  me  conclude  by  thanking  you 
for  Inviting  me  and  for  listening  to  me  with 
such  courtesy.  I  have  enjoyed  our  many  as- 
sociations over  the  years  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  the  91st  Congrees. 
Thank  you. 


CHARLES  W.  YOST,  U.N. 
AMBASSADOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
hearings  on  Mr.  Yost  for  confirmation  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  may 
not  be  published,  I  include  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Ginzburg  to  various  newspapers  and 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ginzburg 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  the  Record  : 

Arlington,  Va., 
January  26,  1969. 
Re:  Charles  W.  Yost  to  the  U.N. 

Sir:  On  January  21,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  held  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Charles  W.  Yost  as  Ambassa- 
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dor  to  the  T7N.  The  Associated  Press  Report 
on  these  bearings  gave  the  mistaken  Im- 
pression ttaat  there  was  no  opposition  to  Mr. 
Yost.  The  fact  Is  that  two  witnesses  testi- 
fied against  him.  I  [was  one  of  them. 

I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Yost  had  published 
some  strange  views  about  foreign  p>ollcy  and 
national  security,  the  reason  these  views 
have  not  aroused  a|  storm  of  controversy  Is 
because  the  public  has  not  been  Informed 
of  them. 

For  example.  MrJ  Yost  has  said  that  the 
quest  for  military  pecurlty  Is  the  cause  of 
our  Insecurity.  He  Relieves  we  should  aban- 
don the  effort  to  rataln  military  superiority 
over  our  potential  enemies.  He  does  not  think 
our  security  Is  threatened  as  much  by  com- 
munist aggression  as  by  nuclear  arms  race. 

He  has  a  great  dial  of  difficulty  In  recog- 
nizing communist  Aggression  when  he  sees 
It.  He  has  publicly  Idescrlbed  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechosltivakla  as  "an  internally 
defensive  rather  than  an  externally  aggres- 
sive action".  He  would  appear  to  regard 
Czechoslovakia  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  not  ap  Independent,  sovereign 
state.  Not  even  thi  Kremlin  has  dared  go 
th*t  fa& .-  I 

Mr.  Yo*t  also  advjocates  dropping  our  op- 
position to  seating  iied  China  In  the  UN.  He 
apparently  disagrees  with  this  statement  by 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  this  Issue:  "The  govern- 
ment of  Pelplng  is  iiot  peace-loving;  It  does 
not  concur  In  the  I  obligations  the  charter 
Imposes:  and  it  is  clearly  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  carry  thei^  out." 

On  all  of  these  Issties,  Yost  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  President  Nixon.  President  Nixon 
has  said  that  It  is  [our  nuclear  superiority 
that  has  kept  the  |peace.  He  believes  that 
we  must  maintain  (|rms  superiority  in  order 
10  deter  agKresslon.j  He  denounced  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechosljavakia  as  an  "outrage 
against  the  conscience  of  the  world"  that 
Again  that  weakness  is 
ression.  He  has  opposed 
China  to  the  UN,  say- 
ing that  it  would  ofaly  encourage  the  hard- 
liners in  Red  China  |and  discourage  the  non- 
communists  all  over  Free  Asia. 

How  can  Amb.  'Sost  speak  for  President 
Nixon?  At  best,  he  svlU  be  an  insincere  ad- 
vocate of  the  American  position.  At  worst, 
he  may  undermine  it.  I  regrret  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committ'e  did  nothing  to  expose 
this  contradiction  ii  the  views  of  Mr.  Yost 
and  the  President  la  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings. 
Sincerely  yours, 
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the  sponsorship  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations — the  organization  that  publishes 
the  distinguished  periodical.  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  on  top  of  all  that  he  served  as  foreign 
policy  adviser  to  Vice  President  Humphrey 
in  his  presidential  campaign.  All  these  things 
seemed  to  make  Mr.  Yost  an  Ideal  choice  for 
a  position  for  which  President  Nixon  had 
decided  to  select  a  Democrat. 

But  anybody  who  reads,  as  I  have  done. 
Mr.  Yost's  statement  on  -foreign  policy  which 
he  presented  to  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form writers  (it  was  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Sept.  10,  1968  by  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York) 
and  then  reads  the  book,  the  Insecurity  of 
Nations,  which  endeavors  to  provide  a  pkhll- 
osophlc  basis  for  Mr.  Yost's  views,  will  see 
at  once  that  a  great  blunder  has  been  made. 
President  Nixon  has  nominated  a  dreamer 
who  rejects  all  realism  In  foreign  policy. 

Thus  President  Nixon  constantly  em- 
phasized during  his  campaign  that  in  ne- 
gotiating with  Russia  it  was  necessary  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength.  To  Mr. 
Yost  this  is  nonsense.  He  believes  that  the 
quest  for  national  strength,  for  military  se- 
curity. Is  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles.  It  Is 
the  quest  of  each  nation  for  national  se- 
curity that  creates  the  mounting  Insecurity 
of  nations.  That  Is  the  theme  and  title  of  his 
book.  He  Insists  that  there  can  be  no  real 
security  for  any  nation  without  security  for 
all  nations,  and  that  security  for  all  nations 
requires  International  organization  and  In- 
ternational control  and  limitation  of  na- 
tional armaments. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  eccentric 
views  of  Mr.  Yost  will  not  do  our  country  any 
harm  since  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  make 
United  States  policy  but  rather  to  expound 
the  policy  decisions  made  by  others. 

But  It  Is  elementary  wisdom  that  In  se- 
lecting a  spokesman  for  a  policy  it  is  best 
to  pick  a  man  who  believes  in  the  policy.  An 
insincere  advocate  Is  bound  to  be  an  ineSec- 
tlve  advocate. 

I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  much 
more  Is  involved  here  than  the  question  of 
Mr.  Yost's  fitness  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Yost  Is  not 
an  Isolated  figure.  He  represents  a  line  of 
doctrinaire  thought  which  Is  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  State  Department  and  in 
other  sections  of  our  government.  Thus  if 
you  vote  to  approve  Mr.  Yost's  nomination  as 
Ambassador,  you  will  be  simultaneously  vot- 
ing to  approve  a  line  of  doctrine  which  has 
greatly  handicapped  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  and  the  protection  of  the  West- 
ern way  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  vote  to  disap- 
prove Mr.  Yost's  nomination,  you  will  be  do- 
ing more  than  to  block  an  unfit  appoint- 
ment— you  will  be  attacking  a  dangerous 
delusion. 

The  delusion  Is  the  belief  than  mankind 
has  now  reached  the  international  or  world 
order  stage  of  human  behavior.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Yost  puts  It,  that  the  time  has  come  to  break 
away  from  the  "nation-state"  and  "Its  fatal 
charisma."  This  belief  has  arisen  because 
weak-minded  people  have  taken  too  literally 
the  glowing  rhetoric  which  accompanied  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  doc- 
trinaires posing  as  experts  have  contended 
that  national  pMSllcy  decisions  should  be  di- 
rected towards  strengthening  international 
controls  and  reaching  out  for  a  complete 
system  of  world  government  or  world  law. 
They  think  that  nations  should  behave  to- 
wards one  another  In  accordance  with  the 
same  tenets  of  morality  which  are  preached 
regarding  the  conduct  of  Individuals  in  a 
national  community — that  is  to  say.  that 
they  should  be  brotherly  and  generous  to 
the  point  of  turning  the  other  cheek,  and 
that  above  all  they  s.hould  abide  by  the  ar- 
bitrament of  law  when  disputes  break  out. 
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It  would  be  nice  if  the  nations  were  able 
to  act  that  way.  But  unfortunately  we  are 
not  yet  living  In  what  Jews  call  the  Messla- 
tlme  of  the  world  and  what  Christians  call 
the  era  of  the  Second  Coming.  We  are  living 
In  an  everyday  world  in  which  national  gov- 
ernments provide  shelter  and  security  for 
their  peoples'  way  of  life.  ETven  If  we  were 
not  confronted  with  the  ruthless  and  in- 
human drive  of  communist  imperialism — 
that  is  to  say,  even  If  the  world  of  nations 
comprised  only  p>eople8  adhering  broadly  to 
the  Western  way  of  life — we  would  still  have 
to  go  quite  slowly  In  abandoning  national 
interests  in  favor  or  as  yet  uncrystalllzed  in- 
ternational interests.  But  given  the  existence 
of  communist  imperialism.  It  is  positively 
Immoral  to  make  deals  with  Russia  or  China 
which  mitigate  against  the  protection  of  our 
way  of  life.  It  is  Just  as  immoral  as  to  preach 
the  beauties  of  pacifism  and  non-resistance 
to  evil  to  a  man  who  is  being  attacked  by  an 
armed  robber.  Instead  of  recognizing  today's 
realities,  people  like  Mr.  Yost  are  so  be- 
witched by  the  dream  of  internationalism 
that  they  are  constantly  minimizing  and  ex- 
cusing the  brutal  egoism  of  Soviet  actions 
while  attacking  American  actions  as  being 
Insufficiently  generous  and  trusting.  They 
are  compelled  to  do  so  because  In  no  other 
way  can  they  sustain  the  Illusion  of  man- 
kind progressing  in  our  time  to  a  world 
order. 

Thus  In  surveying  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
after  World  War  II,  Mr.  Yost  puts  the  onus  of 
blame  for  the  part  of  the  Cold  War  on  the 
American  abandonment  of  economic  aid  to 
Russia  "for  fear  it  would  strengthen  a  rival." 
In  other  words,  we  should  have  been  more 
trusting  to  Stalin.  We  should  have  overlooked 
the  vices  of  his  character,  even  as  Mr.  Yost 
overlooks  them  when  he  praises  Stalin  as  "a 
great  leader"  who  led  Russia  "successfully 
through  the  most  terrible  war  to  the  most 
brilliant  triumph  of  her  history."  (Nothing  is 
said  of  Stalin's  role  In  unleashing  World  War 
n  through  his  pact  with  Hitler  nor  of  the 
crucial  part  played  by  American  lend-lease 
In  saving  Russia  from  destruction) . 

When  he  discusses  United  States  dealings 
with  Khrushchev,  Mr.  Yost  again  harps  on 
our  lack  of  trust  and  generosity.  "It  is  not 
suggested,"  he  writes,  "that  the  West  could 
or  should  have  surrendered  Berlin  or  any 
other  essential  Western  position.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  more  flexible,  imaginative  and 
conciliatory  tactic  during  1959  and  early 
1960,  Including  cheerful  and  constructive 
participation  In  a  summit  meeting,  including 
dignified  but  ungrudging  cordiality  toward 
himself,  might  have  borne  fruit  in  some  par- 
tial accommodations  at  the  summit,  have 
preserved  much  longer  a  decent  semblance 
of  detent,  and  possibly  have  avoided  the  two 
fearsome  confrontations"  over  Berlin  and 
Cuba. 

So  anxious  is  Mr.  Yost  to  believe  In  pro- 
gress towards  internationalism  that  he  Is 
ready  to  settle  for  appearances  of  progress  as 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  attacks  Amer- 
ican leaders  for  demanding  stibstance  rather 
than  semblance  of  progress.  In  an  amazing 
passage  reminiscent  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  psychiatrist  Coue.  Mr.  Yost  tells  us 
that  "If  tension  seems  to  have  relaxed,  It  has 
relaxed,  and  the  new  psychological  climate 
arising  therefrom  makes  new  departures  pos- 
sible, whether  or  not  other  objective  condi- 
tions have  changed."  He  adds  that  this  Is  the 
reason  why  hlghlevel  or  summit  negotiations 
"are  almost  always  desirable,  whenever  they 
are  possible,  precisely  because  the  high  level 
of  the  participants  puts  a  premium  on  at 
least  partial  success."  This  was  written — or  at 
least  published — after  the  Kosygin -Johnson 
summit  at  Olassboro  and  Us  moonshine  of 
"the  spirit  of  Olassboro."  Presumably  Mr. 
Yost  would  attribute  the  collapse  of  the  spirit 
of  Olassboro  to  the  failure  on  our  part  to 
follow  up  the  summit  with  sufficient  give- 
aways of  American  positions. 
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Not  only  is  Mr.  Yost  satisfied  to  accept  a 
seeming  relaxation  of  tension  as  equivalent 
to  the  real  thing,  but  he  Is  ready  to  convert  all 
problems,  all  confilcts  of  Interest,  Into  states 
of  mind.  Thus  he  suggests  In  a  rhetorical 
question  that  today's  East- West  confronta- 
tion is  "a  refiectlon  not  so  much  of  clashing 
Interests  as  of  clashing  and  outdated  states 
of  mind."  In  his  summary  presentation  to 
the  Democratic  Party  platform  writers,  he 
declares  categorically  that  "the  chief  threat 
to  International  and  U.S.  security  Is  not,  at 
least  In  the  near  future,  communist  aggres- 
sion but  (a)  the  costly,  dangerous  and  need- 
less nuclear  arms  race  and  (b)  uncontrolled 
turbulence  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
sucking  in  and  contraposlng  great  powers." 

What  about  the  threat  of  war  created  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia? — the 
man  in  the  street  may  ask.  Is  that,  too,  a  fic- 
tion created  by  our  own  state  of  mind?  Yes, 
Indeed,  says  Mr.  Yost.  The  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia though  brutal,  was  "an  Internally 
defensive  rather  than  an  externally  aggressive 
action. "  For  this  reason  Mr.  Yost  recom- 
mends that  the  pursuit  of  detente  should  not 
be  abandoned  but  resumed  and  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  "U.S.  troops 
In  the  NATO  area  can  and  should  be  gradu- 
ally reduced." 

In  vain  will  the  realist  point  out  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  So- 
viet troops,  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  n,  are  poised  on  the  borders  of  West 
Germany,  and  that  the  excuse  of  Internal 
defense  has  been  the  standard  basis  used 
by  both  Czarlst  Russia  and  the  Soviet  em- 
pire for  launching  a  step-by-step  aggressive 
expansion.  Mr.  Yost  will  not  hear  of  these 
things  since  he  Is  out  to  prove  that  only 
mental,  not  real  obstacles,  stand  In  the  way 
of  achieving  and  International  world  order. 

The  constant  attempt  to  reassure  us,  by 
any  and  all  arguments,  that  there  is  no 
threat  to  the  free  world  from  communism 
makes  Mr.  Yost's  book  read  at  times  like  a 
political  satire.  Thus  Mr.  Yost  tells  us,  with 
a  straight  face,  that  since  the  faith  of  com- 
munism has  "mostly  material  goals.  Its  zeal 
tends  to  be  subdued  as  these  are  approached." 
The  last  time  we  heard  this  type  of  argument 
was  when  Hitler  and  his  apologists  told  us 
that  the  Nazi  appetite  for  "living  space" 
was  In  process  of  being  appeased,  and  that  all 
the  Nazis  wanted  was  this  piece  of  terri- 
tory and  no  more ! 

Not  satisfied  with  assuring  us  that  the 
zeal  of  the  communists  is  being  abated,  Mr. 
Yost  trots  out  the  hoary  argument  that  the 
communists  and  the  men  of  the  free  world 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  resemble  each 
other.  He  puts  a  scientific  gloss  on  the  argu- 
ment by  claiming  that  the  technological 
processes  which  we  and  they  use  "are  caus- 
ing the  various  systems  more  and  more  to 
converge  and  conform."  so  that  "capitalism 
is  tending  to  become  more  'collectlvlst', 
communism  more  'Individualist',  and  the 
differences  between  them  more  political  than 
structural."  Thank  God.  one  may  say,  that 
he  has  left  some  minor  dlfferenecs  between 
the  communist  regimes  and  our  own.  Other- 
wise we  would  be  really  stuck  In  explaining 
why  the  communist  rulers  have  to  build 
Berlin  walls  and  barbed  wire  fences  and  sta- 
tion soldiers  with  machine  guns  in  order  to 
prevent  their  ungrateful  subjects  from  es- 
caping from  the  communist  paradises. 

At  any  rate  for  Mr.  Yost  the  International 
prospect  is  objectively  quite  beautiful.  The 
only  flaw  on  the  horizon  is  the  addiction  of 
the  free  world  and  the  Communists  to  mod- 
em nuclear  weapons.  "Both  systems,"  he  tells 
us,  "have  become  so  caught  up  In  the  mo- 
mentum of  weapons-making.  In  the  'mili- 
tary-Industrial complex",  that  many  of  their 
managers  share  an  unhealthy  vested  Interest 
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in  the  continuation  of  International  con- 
frontation and  insecurity."  Mr.  Yost  con- 
cludes therefore  that  we  shall  have  to  con- 
trol and  eventually  limit  "these  preposterous 
and  seditious  arms." 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  By  turn- 
ing an  Intellectual  switch  which  will  trans- 
mute the  activity  of  weapons-making  Into 
the  activity  of  weapons-controlling.  "Once 
people  are  persuaded  generally  that  these 
weapons  are  not  a  protection  but  a  plague — 
a  plague  like  malaria,  cancer,  pollution,  over- 
population and  venereal  disease — then  the 
same  ingenuity  and  resources  that  cured  or 
are  curing  those  plagues,  indeed  the  same  In- 
genuity and  resources  that  created  these 
weapons,  can  no  doubt  be  as  successfully 
employed  to  control,  reduce,  and  eventually 
do  away  with  them." 

What  a  simple  solution  for  the  problem  of 
nuclear  weapons!  Set  up  a  new  Manhattan 
project  to  put  the  genie  back  Into  the  bottle 
by  devising  a  scientific  scheme  for  inter- 
national non-use  of  these  weapons  on  the 
theory  that  they  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  a  nation's  security.  Unfortunate- 
ly, while  the  Russians  are  quite  ready  to 
have  us  abandon  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
sophistical  ground  that  they  weaken  our 
security,  they  themselves  have  persistently 
clung  to  the  belief  that  weapons  are  weapons 
and  not  crazy  things  Invented  when  we  have 
nothing  to  fight  about.  Thus  Mr.  Yost's  solu- 
tion, for  all  its  International  dress,  amounts 
to  an  argument  for  unilateral  disarmament 
and  for  rendering  our  country  naken  In  the 
face  of  the  enemy. 

It  Is  part  of  the  sickness  of  our  time  that 
many  Americans  are  seduced  by  the  dream 
pictures  which  Mr.  Yost  and  others  draw 
about  the  world.  They  portray  a  world  In 
which  men  have  no  values  to  defend  but 
confront  one  another  and  fight  because  they 
have  Invented  arms  which  need  to  be 
exercised. 

But  is  this  the  world  we  live  In?  We  live  In 
a  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  sin  and  moral 
struggle.  We  live  In  a  world  where  we  have  to 
defend  our  moral  ideals,  our  civilization, 
against  an  upsurge  of  evil  forces,  against 
lunatics  like  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin. 
While  the  Invention  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
heightened  the  ordeal  of  human  life.  It  has 
by  no  means  abolished  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending moral  values.  Just  as  we  cannot  yield 
to  nuclear  blackmail  by  the  Communists — 
such  as  Khrushchev  attempted  when  he 
planted  Soviet  missiles  90  miles  from  our 
shore — so  we  carmot  yield  to  the  nuclear 
shell  game  preached  by  the  pacifists  and  in- 
ternationalists, who  would  have  us  surrender 
our  values  In  exchange  for  life  In  a  world 
government  animal  farm  run  by  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  much  more  Is 
Involved  than  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Yost 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  If  Mr. 
Yost's  nomination  is  confirmed,  even  though 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  not  to 
make  policy,  a  great  boost  will  be  given  to 
the  sttiltlfylng  doctrines  advocated  by  his 
school  of  thought.  I  therefore  pray  that  you 
recommend  against  his  nomination,  and  that 
President  Nixon  be  persuaded  to  withdraw 
his  nomination  without  bringing  It  to  a  vote 
In  the  Senate. 
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HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
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Include  the  following  address  delivered 

by    Dr.    George    S.    Benson,    president 

emeritus  of  Harding  College,  to  the  Ki- 

wanis  Club,  Searcy,  Ark.,  on  January  9. 

1969: 

Inflation 

(An  address  by  Dr.  George  S.  Benson,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Harding  College,  to  the 
Klwanls  Club,  Searcy,  Ark.  January  9, 
1969) 

In  talking  with  top  officials  In  major  na- 
tional corporations,  in  talking  with  leading 
government  officials  and  from  reading  lead- 
ing magSLZines,  I  find  they  now  very  gen- 
erally rate  Infiatlon  as  the  leading  problem 
facing  the  nation.  First,  let  me  attempt  the 
difficult  task  of  defining  inflation.  To  put  it 
simply,  Infiatlon  Is  a  situation  in  which  pur- 
chasing power  Is  Increasing  faster  than  de- 
sirable goods  to  be  purchased  are  increasing. 
For  example,  suppose  In  Searcy  all  salaries, 
wages,  relief  payments  and  all  other  sources 
of  Income  should  Increase  at  the  rate  of  T^'^ 
a  year  for  five  years,  making  a  total  increase 
of  35%,  while  at  the  same  time  Incoming 
goods  to  be  purchased  increased  at  only  2<~^ 
a  year,  making  a  total  of  10%  in  five  years. 
This  would  definitely  cause  the  prices  of 
goods  to  go  up. 

This  is  actually,  in  general,  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  entire  nation  at  this  time. 
There  are  numerous  pressures  contributing 
to  the  Increase  of  purchasing  power  at  a 
faster  rate  than  desirable  goods  are  becom- 
ing available  for  purchase.  In  fact,  anything 
that  Increases  the  flow  of  money  without 
increaising  the  flow  of  goods  correspondingly 
is  inflationary. 

An  easy  example  to  understand  Is  the  way 
the  wages  keep  going  up  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity. Personally.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested In  employees.  They  constitute  a  very 
big  segment  of  our  American  society  and  a 
very  Important  segment.  I  would  like  to  see 
wages  go  up  and  the  standard  of  living  for 
working  people  go  up.  Just  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  sustained  without  tending  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

But  wages  at  the  present  time  are  climb- 
ing at  what  Is  often  estimated  at  about  8% 
whereas  productivity  Is  Increasing  at  about 
2%  a  year.  This  mean.s  that  the  labor  which  Is 
producing  goods  Is  being  paid  8%  more  for 
producing  goods  but  is  only  producing  2% 
more  goods.  The  steel  Industry  Is  a  lair  ex- 
ample. It  is  estimated  that  the  new  wage 
package  in  steel  Is  equivalent  to  about  8% 
Increase  per  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract  but  the  rate  at  which  productivity 
Is  Increasing  in  the  steel  industry  Is  approx- 
imately 2%.  When  you  apply  this  to  the 
automobile  Industry  and  all  other  indus- 
tries, then  it  means  that  the  wages  which 
create  purchasing  power  were  Increasing 
about  four  times  as  fast  as  the  goods  being 
produced  as  a  result  of  those  waiges. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  danger 
and  several  years  ago  set  a  guideline  urging 
that  wages  not  go  up  faster  than  3.2%  but 
the  guideline  has  ceased  to  be  followed  and 
now  wages  are  going  up  at  two  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  of  guideline  recommendation. 
Productivity,  on  the  contrary.  Is  going  up 
scarcely  as  fast  as  was  projected  when  the 
guideline  was  set.  All  of  this  definitely  cre- 
ates an  inflationary  situation.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar  during  1968  alone  lost  about  4.6%  of 
Its  power.  A  savings  account  created  In  1940 
or  a  government  bond  purchased  In  1940  and 
sold  on  today's  market  would  purchase  only 
40%  of  Its  1940  purchasing  power.  That's  an 
Indication  of  what  Inflation  does  to  pen- 
sions, annuities,  and  all  other  fixed  dollar 
incomes. 

Another  Inflationary  pressure  results  from 
big  government  spending  and  extended  gov- 
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eroment  credits,  (til  of  which  U  partially 
financed  by  new|  money  printed  by  the 
Treasury  Departmient.  New  printed  money 
increases  purchasing  power  but  does  not  In- 
crease the  goods  to  be  purchased  and  there- 
fore, Is  distinctly  inflationary.  F>rlvate  bor- 
rowing tends  to  d^  the  same  thing.  For  in- 
stance, If  I  borrow*  from  the  banlc  in  Searcy 
tlOOO,  I  have  IncreMcd  my  purchasing  power 
by  tlOOO  but  I  haven't  increased  the  goods 
to  be  purchased  4t  all.  The  borrowings  of 
the  federal  goveniment,  the  state  govern- 
ments, the  cities  and  municipalities,  and 
private  individuals!  in  America  runs  far  be- 
yond 91  trillion. 

A  third  Inflatloilary  pressure  comes  from 
the  rapid  Increase  of  crime  and  lawlessness. 
Many  businesses  which  were  burned  out  In 
the  big  fires  in  certain  major  cities  have  in- 
dicated no  desire  to  build  baclc.  Many  other 
business  men  who  j  had  thought  of  exp>and- 
ing  their  businesses  and  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  o(Q  the  contrary  are  delay- 
ing action  because  of  the  fear  of  crime  and 
lawlessness.  They  3ut  their  money  out  on 
interest  instead  of  investing  it  to  produce 
goods.  This  creates  additional  inflationary 
pressures  and  also  pushes  up  the  Inflated 
prices  of  common   itoctcs. 

"Wheif  We  combine  the  fear  of  rapidly  ris- 
ing wa^' which  Slime  pieople  think  will  go 
to  the  10%  level  jy  the  end  of  1969  and 
when  we  recognize  the  encouragement  this 
gives  to  foreign  coripetltion  in  America  and 
accordingly,  the  squeeze  that  may  be  expected 
on  profits,  a  squeeze  made  still  more  serious 
by  rising  taxes;  anl  when  we  recognize  the 
tremendous  pressu'e  from  big  government 
spending  and  when  we  recognize  the  fears 
from  crime  and  law  essness,  we  can  see  much 
to  restrain  America  n  capital  from  investing 
in  the  production  ol  goods,  all  of  which  tends 
to  increase  purchas  ng  power  faster  than  de- 
sirable goods  are  bslng  produced. 

This  can  be  very,  i^ery  serious  for  America's 
future.  It  is  high  t  ime  the  entire  American 
public  take  note  o '  these  serious  problems 
and  move  for  their  correction. 

America  one  tlms  was  85%  agricultural. 
Today,  only  6%  of  the  American  people  live 
on  farms  and  less  *;han  6%  of  the  national 
income  is  from  agilculture.  We  are  an  In- 
dustrial nation.  Oxi  employers  and  the  70 
million  employees  ire  the  very  backbone  of 
the  nation.  This  Is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  an  eniployee  on  hourly  wages 
can  look  forward  to  owning  a  home,  an  auto- 
mobile, a  radio,  a  TV,  and  sending  his  son 
to  college.  Employees  fare  better  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  tie  world.  Personally,  I'd 
like  to  see  these  superior  wages  that  make 
possible  superior  Ui  ing  conditions  long  pre- 
vail in  our  countr]'  but  if  the  Inflationary 
pressures  mentioned  above  are  long  con- 
tinued, these  good  Jabs  will  be  destroyed  and 
America  will  be  reduced  to  mediocrity. 

As  the  results  of  these  problems  are  be- 
coming better  and  l«tter  recognized,  I  think 
we  may  feel  assured  that  attempts  will  be 
made  for  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  im- 
balance between  wa  jes  increases  and  produc- 
tivity, for  reductions  in  extensive  govern- 
ment spending,  and  for  reduction  of  crime 
and  lawlessness. 

Whether  these  effi  )rts  for  improvement  can 
succeed  or  not  will  lepend  upon  the  general 
atmosphere  In  the  iiation.  If  we  can  create  u 
general  atmosphere  la  which  these  problems 
are  properly  recogntzed  and  In  which  solu- 
tions are  really  desired,  then  improvements 
will  come.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  general 
public  has  no  realization  of  the  problems  and 
consequently,  the  problems  continue  to  grow 
Instead  of  being  solved,  then  the  efforts  for 
Improvement  will  tM  and  America  will  go 
on  moving  in  the  same  direction  In  all  three 
of  these  areas,  whicli  will  be  very,  very  detri- 
mental. I 
Therefore,  I  appesil  to  the  American  public 
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to  encourage  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  some  sound  method  for  obtain- 
ing a  better  balance  in  the  industrial  area, 
for  properly  reducing  big  goveriunent  spend- 
ing, and  for  effectively  curbing  lawlessness 
and  crime  in  America.  The  final  decisions  will 
be  determined  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
in  this  great  democratic  republic.  But  re- 
member that  sound  money  is  essential  to  the 
long  range  well-being  of  any  nation.  Infla- 
tion must  not  be  allowed  to  wreck  our  finan- 
cial structure,  and  with  it  our  industrial 
structure. 


February  3,  1969 

HONOLULU  YMCA  MARKS  ITS  CEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR:  CHARTING  A 
COURSE  FOR  TODAY  AND  TOMOR- 
ROW 


DEALERS  IN  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  postal  authorities  with  decisive 
powers  to  crack  down  on  dealers  In 
pornography  who  increasingly  are  using 
the  U.S.  mails  as  a  pipeline  for  the  un- 
conscionable flow  of  smut  and  obscenity 
to  minors. 

Last  year  alone  the  Post  Ofl3ce  Depart- 
ment received  over  165.000  formal  com- 
plaints from  recipients  of  unsolicited  of- 
fensive mailings  and  I  am  advised  that 
the  volume  of  complaints  is  growing  each 
month. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  is 
aimed  squarely  at  the  odious  creatures 
In  our  society  who  deal  In  pornography. 
First,  the  measure  would  prohibit  mall- 
order  sales  of  obscene  materials  to  chil- 
dren of  school  age;  second,  It  would 
make  the  unsolicited  mailing  of  "hard 
core"  pornography,  or  offers  to  sell 
"hard  core"  pornography,  to  any  family 
with  children  imder  the  age  of  16  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  fine  and  jail 
sentence. 

Unlike  previous  Federal  legislation  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  distribution  of  ob- 
jectionable sexual  materials,  the  measure 
being  Introduced  today  is  specifically 
directed  to  the  protection  of  children.  It 
therefore  does  not  attempt  to  employ 
the  typical  criteria  of  obscenity  set  forth 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Roth  decision  but 
instead  sets  forth  with  particularity  the 
materials  proscribed  for  mailing  to  chil- 
dren or  families  with  children;  namely, 
explicit  portrayals  of  sexual  intercourse, 
sodomy,  homosexuality  and  sadomaso- 
chistic abuse,  with  no  artistic  purpose 
other  than  appeal  to  prurient  Interests. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  bill  does 
not  seek  to  limit  freedom  of  speech  or 
expression  In  the  adult  world.  It  does, 
however,  place  responsibility  for  unso- 
licited offensive  mailings  to  children  and 
families  on  obscenity  racketeers  who  ob- 
viously are  little  concerned  by  artistic 
values.  By  requiring  smut  merchants  to 
determine  whether  their  mailing  lists  in- 
clude the  names  ol  lamllies  with  school- 
age  children,  traffic  in  obscenlty^spe- 
cially  through  the  mails — will  be 
substantially  reduced  and  perhaps  all 
but  eliminated. 

It  Is  high  time  for  Congress  to  take 
meaningful  action  of  this  kind. 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
known  the  world  over  for  its  work  In 
helping  boys  to  achieve  their  maximum 
potential,  physically  and  mentally,  with 
a  solid  Christian  foimdation,  as  they 
grow  into  manhood.  During  the  past  100 
years,  the  YMCA  of  Honolulu,  of  which 
several  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  board  member,  has  been  involved  in 
this  outstanding  and  laudatory  endeavor. 
While  its  main  concern  in  the  past  has 
been  the  development  of  the  spirit,  mind 
and  body  of  Island  youngsters  who 
sought  to  avail  themselves  of  its  facili- 
ties, the  Honolulu  YMCA,  according  to 
Henry  B.  Clarke.  Jr.,  its  president,  has 
now  pledged  to  "go  out  to  seek  those  who 
need  its  services." 

Projecting  an  exciting  new  role  for  the 
Y,  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  centennial  message 
promises  that  the  Honolulu  YMCA  work- 
ers in  the  future  will  become  "mobile 
vendors  of  a  Y  idea." 

The  work  of  the  YMCA  in  Honolulu 
began  100  years  ago  when  10  men  signed 
the  rolls  of  the  first  meeting.  The  work 
then  consisted  of  prayer  meetings,  help- 
ing with  Sunday  schools  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  reading  room  in  the  Seaman's 
Home  In  Honolulu.  The  association  later 
came  to  the  aid  of  immigrant  Chinese 
laborers  who  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  large 
numbers.  It  will  not  until  1883,  however, 
that  the  Honolulu  association  was  able 
to  erect  its  first  permanent  two-story 
brick  building.  Later,  after  a  gymnasium 
was  added,  classes  were  held  and  work 
with  boys  was  undertaken.  Since  those 
early  meager  years  the  YMCA  in  Hono- 
lulu has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  branches  in  the 
outlying  areas. 

On  April  30,  1969,  the  Honolulu  YMCA 
will  observe  its  first  100  years  of  prog- 
ress. Since  those  simple  beginnings  in 
1869,  the  Honolulu  association  has  con- 
tinually kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  Island  community.  As  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Kalmuki  branch,  YMCA,  I  commend 
all  who  have  played  a  part  In  the  growth 
of  the  Honolulu  YMCA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  will 
find  of  interest,  I  am  sure,  the  editorial 
on  the  Honolulu  YMCA  centeimlal  which 
appeared  in  the  January  24.  1969  edition 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 
"Y"  Centennial 

A  hundred  years  ago  next  April  30,  the 
Honolulu  YMCA  came  into  being  with  10 
members.  They  had  been  called  together  by 
Peter  Cushman  Jones,  Thomas  Rain  Walker 
and  Sanford  Ballard  Dole  who  became  the  as- 
sociation's first  president  and  was  later  to 
write  history  as  Hawaii's  chief  executive  in 
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the  turbulent  years  followring  tlie  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy. 

Around  the  triangle  that  is  its  sj-mbol  it 
built  a  program  of  physical,  mental  and  spir- 
itual development. 

One  of  Its  earliest  decisions  was  to  prove 
of  profound  importance  in  setting  the  tone 
for  Hawaii's  human  relations.  It  offered  help 
to  the  Chinese  who  were  coming  to  the  Is- 
lands in  large  numbers,  encouraging  them  to 
become  a  part  of  the  total  community. 

A  little  over  half  a  century  ago,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Nuuanu  YMCA  advanced  this 
program.  Its  mission  was  to  carry  on  work 
in  the  native  tongues  of  the  older  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Korean  generations  as  well  as  in 
English  for  their  Hawaii-born  children.  Here 
as  much  as  anywhere  was  rooted  the  strong 
tree  of  a  fully  integrated  Hawaii.  Indeed, 
Nuuanu  Y  leaders  were  prominently  Identi- 
fied with  the  resolute  stand  Hawaii  took 
when  efforts  were  made  to  organize  the  first 
Lions  club  here.  They  Insisted  that  the  Lions 
open  membership  to  all  races.  This  was  done 
and  the  Lions  bec£ime  the  worldwide  orga- 
nization it  now  is. 

Today,  the  YMCA  is  as  alert  to  contem- 
porary needs  as  it  was  100  or  50  years  ago. 
In  the  words  of  Henry  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  YMCA  of  Honolulu,  the  Y  "is  now 
caught  up  in  the  continuing  revolution  of 
our  time.  Even  as  we  attack  our  decaying 
environment,  and  encounter  problems  re- 
quiring vast  concentrations  of  power  to 
solve,  we  must  also  create  new  institutions 
and  energize  old  ones  like  the  Y. 

"The  basic  need  is  human  energy — the 
Liberation  of  Inventive  intelligent,  flexible 
energy  and  its  use  to  develop  new  processes 
to  meet  human  need.  Relevancy  is  the  mod- 
em word  and  this  may  be  what  we  are 
searching  for  .  .  ." 

Since  the  early  1950s,  the  Y  has  been  work- 
ing to  bridge  the  "generation  gap"  with  Its 
father-and-son  Y-Indlan  Guides  program.  It 
has  leaped  across  the  Pacific  to  share  a  stu- 
dent exchange  program  with  Hiroshima  in 
Japan.  It  provides  a  training  ground  for  citi- 
zenship in  its  Model  Legislature.  It  stimu- 
lates brotherhood  through  its  world  service 
program.  It  sends  workers  out  of  Its  build- 
ings to  bring  help  to  "disadvantaged"  youth 
in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

What  of  the  future?  Arthur  J.  Jackson,  the 
metropolitan  executive,  puts  it  this  way: 
"Our  future,  to  be  worthy  of  the  past,  can- 
not be  envisioned  In  buildings,  services, 
budgets,  public  image,  or  the  nimibers  of 
people  engaged  in  activities.  It  must  be 
sought  in  more  subtle  fashion — In  the  qual- 
ity ol  life  for  which  we  influence  youth — 
and  It  has  to  be  matched  by  knowledge  of 
program,  materials,  and  training  toward  con- 
crete objectives — goals  in  terms  of  what  we 
stand  and  work  for." 

The  YMCA  occupies  an  honored  place  In 
the  social  fabric  of  Hawaii.  It  has  earned 
high  rank  and  seems  Intent  upon  going  even 
higher  by  keeping  pace  with  the  changing 
needs  of  a  changing  community. 


PAY  INCREASES 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  pending  resolutions  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  pay  increases  of  the  members  of 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Government.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  wrong  to  seek  an  office  knowing 
the  salary  that  it  pays,  and  then,  after 
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election,  using  the  power  of  the  office  to 
get  one's  own  pay  increased. 

I  feel  that  if  any  pay  raise  is  made 
that  it  should  not  be  effective  during  the 
term  of  office  for  which  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  elected. 

Considering  the  economic  condition 
of  our  Government  at  this  time,  I  feel 
that  the  proposed  pay  raise  is  not  to  the 
best  interest  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  you  support  the 
resolutions  which  would  prohibit  the  in- 
crease in  salaries  for  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  members  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 


A  GRADUATE  PROSECUTOR  FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM  PROPOSED 
BY  PROFESSOR  STARRS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  experiencing 
a  serious  crime  wave  and  many  public 
and  private  citizens  have  rallied  to  the 
call  and  submitted  suggested  solutions 
to  meet  the  problem  now,  and  to  prevent 
Its  recurrence. 

One  such  Individual  is  Mr.  James  E. 
Starrs,  professor  of  law,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  the  National  Law 
Center,  who  has  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  graduate  prosecutor  fellow- 
ship program  to  expand  the  expertise  of 
those  who  must  prosecute  the  criminal 
defendant. 

I  insert  Professor  Starrs'  proposal  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

A  PROPOSAL  OF  THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNI- 
VERSITY National  Law  Center  fob  a 
Graduate  Prosecutor  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram 
(Presented  by  James  E.  Starrs,  professor  of 
law,  George  Washington  University,  the 
National  Law  Center) 

1.  brief  description 
It  Is  proposed  that  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  National  Law  Center  inaugu- 
rate a  graduate  course  of  training  for  per- 
sons interested  in  a  career  as  public  prose- 
cutors. This  training  program  shall  involve 
a  two  year  program  involving  evening  at- 
tendance at  classes  at  the  National  Law 
Center  and  daily  assignment  for  in-service 
training  to  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Colvimbla.  Qualified  persons 
shall,  upon  acceptance  into  this  program,  be 
designated  Prosecutor  Fellows  and  shall  be 
awarded  a  stipend  for  tuition  and  expenses 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
devote  their  full-time  efforts  to  the  in-serv- 
ice  and  academic  phases  of  the  program. 

BACKGROUND    AND    PURPOSE   OF   THE   PROGRAM 

As  early  as  1931,  the  Wickersham  Com- 
mission referred  to  the  prosecutor  as  "the 
pivot  on  which  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  .  .  .  turns."  (National  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement, 
Report  on  Prosecution  11).  But  the  paucity 
of  available  programs  for  intensive  training 
of  persons  who  are  interested  in  a  career  as 
public  prosecutors,  either  on  the  state,  local 
or  federal  level,  has  been  glaringly  apparent 
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in  recent  days.  The  Task  Force  Report  on  the 
Courts  Issued  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  problem.  In  the  words  of  that 
Report: 

"It  is  clear  that  existing  programs  do  not 
meet  the  need  for  prosecutor  training  tech- 
niques in  the  investigative,  administrative, 
and  broader  law  enforcement  policy  roles 
played  by  the  prosecutor.  These  matters  have 
not  been  seen  as  suitable  subjects  for  the 
attention  of  law  schools  and  the  legal 
scholarly  community  .  .  .  the  problems  posed 
are  challenging,  and  their  resolution  should 
be  the  object  of  federal,  local  and  profes- 
sional projects."  (p.  74) . 

The  number  of  existing,  formalized  law 
school-afflllated  programs  to  train  potential 
career  prosecutors  is  Indeed  spare.  Northwest- 
ern University  has  a  short  one-week  course 
for  those  who  are  already  prosecutors.  Har- 
vard Law  School  encourages  its  undergrad- 
uate law  students  to  engage  in  service  in 
the  local  prosecutor's  offices  under  a  unique 
Massachusetts  rule  allowing  law  students  to 
practice  as  prosecutors  in  limited  situations 
without  formal  bar  admission.  But  there  is 
not  yet  In  existence  any  graduate  law  pro- 
gram designed  for  career  prosecutors  which 
will  enable  them  to  obtain  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  conjunction  with  regular  attendance 
at  law  school  classes,  all  of  which  will  lead 
towards  a  master  of  laws  degree.  The  pro- 
posed Prosecutor  Fellowship  Program  is  in- 
tended as  one  effort  to  remedy  the  Inade- 
quacies In  the  professional  training  of  prose- 
cutors which  are  described  in  the  Task  Force 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Crime  Commission. 

The  dearth  of  programs  designed  to  train 
prosecutors  is  all  the  more  disturbing  in 
light  of  the  development  of  numerous  pro- 
grams geared  to  train  lawyers  on  the  defense 
side  of  a  criminal  case  or  to  prepare  lawyers 
to  undertake  the  representation  of  the  in- 
digent in  civil  and  criminal  litigations  in  gen- 
eral. This  proposal  In  no  way  challenges  the 
legitimacy  or  necessity  of  those  programs. 
But  if  effective  Justice  is  to  be  achieved  a 
balanced  perspective  mxist  be  sought  so  that 
both  sides  in  any  adversary  proceeding  are 
at  their  optimum  with  respect  to  competence 
and  responsibility.  As  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
once  put  It: 

"Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused,  is 
due  to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fair- 
ness must  not  be  strained  till  It  is  narrowed 
to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep  the  balance 
true.  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts,  291  U.S.  97, 
122  (1934)." 

In  short.  Justice  will  not  be  served  by 
training  defense  counsel  to  the  exclusion  of 
prosecutor  training  programs.  ThU  proposal 
is  intended  to  be  a  medium  for  keeping  the 
balance  true  between  prosecution  and  de- 
fense in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

The  necessity  for  righting  the  imbalance 
which  presently  exists  in  the  training  of 
prosecutors  vls-a-vls  defense  attorneys  was 
recently  alluded  to  In  the  Report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  (DC.  Crime  Commission  Re- 
port) .  That  report  states: 

"The  Improved  training  for  defense  coun- 
sel through  criminal  law  seminars,  law 
school  programs,  and  coordinated  planning 
by  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  offers  a  challenge  to 
prosecution  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  must  be  met."  (329)  (emphasis  sup- 
plied) 

As  an  incidental  matter,  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  District  of  Columbia  now  hosts 
one  of  the  most  seasoned  and  well-recognized 
training  programs  for  defense  coxinsel  in  the 
nation.  Reference  is  made,  of  course,  to  the 
Georgetown  University  Prettyman  Fellows. 
To  have  a  Prosecutor  Fellowship  Program 
functioning  in  the  same  community  might 
provide  an  ideal  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
long-range  Impact  of  such  training  programs 
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of  the  criminal  Justice 


upon  the  operation 
system. 

It  Is.  of  course,  an  Essential,  although  some- 
what collateral,  objfctlve  of  this  proposal  to 
encourage  pro8ecut<Jrs  to  engage  In  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  training  In  new  develop- 
ments of  law,  sclen(}e  and  practice  related  to 
their  functions.  Thf  Implicit  expectation  Is 
that  the  Prosecutor  Fellows  who  complete 
thl«  program's  couise  of  study  will  depart 
with  a  recognition  (jf  "the  Importance  of  su- 
perior training  programs"  (D.C.  Crime  Com- 
328)  In  the  futiire  on  a 
parallel  to  that  whl^h  they  have  Just  under- 
taken. 

This  proposal  Is  submitted,  furthermore.  In 
the  recognition  thai  the  training  of  a  skilled 
and  competent  prDsecutor  requires  more 
than  In-claasroom  time  "book  learning") 
but  must  Involve  simultaneous  activities  In 
service  In  the  prcsecutor's  oflBce.  Indeed, 
these  duties  outside  the  classroom  must  be  a 
concrete  and  exacting  effort  to  learn  while 
on  the  Job.  And  the  work  experience,  we  be- 
lieve, should  lnclud(  exposure  to  police  prac- 
tices and  procedures  by  tours  of  police  pre- 
cincts and  the  like,  'vhere  feasible.  The  bene- 
fit In  this  su«;gestlo^  Is  obvious.  The  poUce- 
wlll  be  Improved  and 
strengthened  by  thi  Increased  Insights  each 
will  gain  of  the  operations  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  other. 

In  addition,  we 
Prosecutor  Fellows 
Federal   Bureau  of 


charge.  This  feature 
elude  a  tour  of  thi 


In   the  future.   We 
ready  access  to   thi 


(If 


a.  The  number  cf 

Eleven  qualified 
for    the    program, 
diversity  among  th« 
shall  be  made  to 
each  of  the  Judlcla|l 
primary   standard 
competence  and 
Since  the  total 
tended  to  exceed 
and  since  the 
duration,  five 
the  first  year  and 
ing  years,  assuming 
beyond  the  propose  1 
on  a  five-six 


si;  I 


b.  Qualifications 

Each  applicant  In 

ceptance  as  a  fellow 

following  minimum 

1.  The  award  of  a 
or  J.D.)    from  an 
and  accredited  law 

2.  A  'aw  school 
20  %  of  their  class 

3.  The  receipt  ol 
police   clearances 
tlonal  acceptance 


hope  to  familiarize  the 
with  the  services  of  the 
Investigation  which  are 
available  to  quallfieil  State,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal law  enforcement  agencies  without 
of  the  program  will  In- 
F.B.I.  facilities  and  an 
explanation  of  the  functions  of  that  agency 
and  the  ways  In  whl:h  the  PB.I.  can  be  most 
useful  to  these  f ellc  ws  as  career  prosecutors 
>re  fortunate  in  having 
national  offices  of  the 
P.B.I.  In  downtown  Washington,  D.C. 

We  will  also  attenipt  to  develop  closer  ties 
with  the  P.B.I,  by  establishing  a  continuing 
working  relatlonshl{i  between  the  F.B.I.  Lab- 
oratory and  our  Pr<isecutor  Fellows.  Such  a 
relationship  could  te  of  great  benefit  to  the 
fellows  by  Integrating  the  most  advanced 
scientific  Investlgatl  m  techniques  and  mate- 
rials with  their  acalemlc  work  and  making 
them  familiar  with  the  most  advantageous 
methods  of  presenting  this  type  of  evidence 
to  the  Judge  or  Jury  In  a  trial  court.  The  fact 
that  the  P.B.I.  Laboratory  Is  located  In  close 
proximity  to  the  Na  aonal  Law  Center  makes 
It  very  feasible  to  vjndertake  such  a  coordi- 
nated program. 

a.    sPEcmcs 


OF   THE    PBOCKAU 

prosecutoT  fellows: 

afopllcants  will  be  selected 

To    Insure    geographical 

applicants,  an  attempt 

accept  an  applicant  from 

Circuits.  However,  the 

acceptability   will    be 

enthusiasm  not  geography. 

nun  ber  of  fellows  Is  not  In- 

eleven  during  any  one  year 

progr^  Is  to  have  a  two  year 

appllqants  will  be  accepted  for 

the  following.  Succeed- 

the  program  continues 

two  year  term,  will  be 

applicant  rotation  basis. 


of  prosecutor  fellows: 
order  to  qualify  for  ac- 
must  fulfill  at  least  the 
qualifications: 

basic  degree  (either  LL.B. 

ABX  and  AALS  approved 
school. 

class  standing  In  the  top 


In 
wll 


any  required  P.B.I,  or 
certain  cases,  condl- 
be  extended  to  an  ap- 
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pUcant  conditioned  on  his  later  completing 
this  requirement. 

4.  Acceptance  for  the  program  approved  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
both. 

5.  Admission  to  practice  before  the  highest 
court  of  any  state  or  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  requirement 
can  be  satisfied  by  admission  to  practice 
shortly  after  acceptan«e  as  a  Prosecutor 
Fellow. 

6.  A  demonstrated  Interest  in  such  a  pro- 
gram or  In  a  career  of  public  service  as  evi- 
denced by  the  successful  completion  of  spe- 
cialized courses  In  undergraduate  law  school 
In  related  areas,  such  as  advanced  courses 
In  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure, 
participation  In  Legal  Aid  or  public  prosecu- 
tor activities  at  the  law  student  level,  etc. 

c.  Duration  of  the  program 
Each  Prosecutor  Fellow  shall  be  expected 
to  be  In  full-time  residence  In  the  program 
for  two  years  commencing  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  in  which  selec»ed  and  terminating  two 
years  later.  This  full-time  residence  require- 
ment shall  Include  assignment  to  the  Office 
of  the  United  States  Attorney  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  the  Prosecutor  Fel- 
low will  be  employed,  on  a  full  working  day's 
basis.  In  those  tasks  or  divisions  to  which 
he  shall  be  directed  by  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

d.  Fellowship  stipend 
Each  Prosecutor  Fellow  shall  be  awarded 
an  annual  stipend  In  an  amount  not  less 
than  $5000  nor  more  than  $7000,  the  exact 
amount  of  which  to  be  determined  by  his 
prior  experience  and  present  circumstances 
of  financial  necessity.  This  amount  is  ex- 
pected to  cover  the  fellow's  living  expenses 
for  the  year  for  which  awarded.  In  addition 
to  this  stipend,  each  fellow  shall  be  allowed 
to  complete  the  In-classroom  phase  of  the 
program  without  the  payment  of  tuition  or 
fees. 

3.     THE     PROGRAM     OP     TRAINING 

1.  In-classroom  phase. 

a.  In  general 

Each  fellow  will  be  required  to  complete 
24  semester  hours  of  courses  listed  In  the 
George  Washington  University  Bulletin  for 
the  National  Law  Center  as  300  or  400  series 
(advanced  courses)  or  when  special  permis- 
sion Is  received.  200  series  elective  courses 
with  a  minimum  average  of  75(B) .  Ordinarily, 
each  fellow  will  be  In  attendance  at  classes 
commencing  at  5:50  P.M.  and  ending  at 
7:40  P.M.  Attendance  at  three  such  sessions 
per  week  will  fulfill  the  classroom  require- 
ments for  six  semester  hours.  In  exceptional 
circumstances,  a  fellow  may  be  permitted  to 
undertake  more  than  six  semester  hours  but 
normally  six  semester  hours  will  be  the  max- 
imum allowable. 

Assuming  that  a  fellow  undertakes  a 
course  of  study  Involving  six  semester  hours 
of  training  per  semester  for  the  required  two 
year  fellowship  period,  he  will  be  able  to 
complete  his  course-study  requirements  for 
his  LL.M.  (master  of  laws  degree)  In  two 
years.  Variations  from  this  procedure  will  be 
permitted  where  the  fellow  wishes  to  reduce 
his  Individual  course  selections  in  any  one 
or  more  semester  If  he  Intends  to  take  other 
courses  during  the  summer  school  sessions  at 
the  National  Law  Center. 

In  addition,  the  fellow  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  the  Director  of 
this  program  at  the  National  Law  Center,  re- 
ceive credit  towards  his  masters  degree  for 
substantial  research  projects  undertaken  for 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney or  his  assistants.  A  maximum  of  four 
credit  hours  will  be  allowed  for  this  type  of 
endeavor.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
encourage  the  fellows  to  make  a  positive  and 
constructive  contribution  of  a  significant 
nature  within  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney 
as  well  as  to  enable  the  fellows  to  devote 
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themselves  to  projects  which  have  a  realistic 
and  meaningful  relation  to  the  real  world  of 
the  prosecutor's  office. 

(b)    Specific   courses   of  study 

The  course  offerings  available  to  the  Prose- 
cutor Fellows  will  Include  seminar  courses, 
courses  In  Inter-dlsclpllnary  matters  and  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  established  curriculum 
of  the  National  Law  Center.  It  will  also  in- 
clude the  development  of  new  courses  for  the 
National  Law  Center  which  shall  be  open  to 
Prosecutor  Fellows  as  well  as  other  graduate 
students  or,  when  permitted  by  the  Law  Cen- 
ter's applicable  rules,  under-graduate  law 
students. 

The  existing  courses  in  the  National  Law 
Center  for  which  the  Prosecutor  Fellows  shall 
be  eligible,  including  a  brief  description  of 
their  contents  (as  abstracted  from  our  cur- 
rent bulletin)  are: 

"1.  Appellate  Practice  and  Procedure  (2 
credits) . 

"Students  participate  in  preparing  an  ac- 
tual criminal  case  on  appeal,  starting  with 
review  of  trial  transcript  and  culminating 
with  preparation  of  brief  and  oral  argument 
before  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  or  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Appellate  practice  and  procedure 
studied  through  texts;  consultation  with  ap- 
pellate Judges,  law  clerks,  and  attorneys  with 
cases  pending  on  appeal;  observation  of  argu- 
ments In  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

"2.  Forensic  Medicine  (2  credits) . 

"Examples  drawn  from  the  range  of  prob- 
lems arising  when  the  professional  Interests 
of  lawyers  and  physicians  overlap.  Problem 
contexts  Include  malpractice,  personal  In- 
Jury  litigation,  licensure  and  discipline, 
ethics  and  economics,  hospitals  and  other 
Institutions  of  practice,  and  compelled  treat- 
ment. Open  to  third-year  medical  students. 

"3.  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  (2 
credits) . 

"Consideration  and  analysis  of  selected  ad- 
vanced problems  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice.  The  subject  matter  cov- 
ered will  vary  from  year  to  year,  with  con- 
centration In  areas  of  current  Interest  and 
dynamic  change  (e.g.,  right  to  counsel,  arrest 
and  Interrogation,  search  and  seizure, 
prejudicial  publicity,  discovery,  electronic  In- 
terception, mental  impairment).  Emphasis 
win  be  placed  on  the  role  and  professional 
responsibilities  of  prosecutor  and  defense 
counsel  and  on  developmental  trends  In  the 
law. 

"4.  Seminar:  Constitutional  Law  (2 
credits) . 

"Group  study  of  contemporary  problems  in 
constitutional  law;  process  of  constitutional 
litigation;  problems  of  effectuating  constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

"5.  Post-convlctlon  Dispositions — Dynam- 
ics of  the  Law  of  Criminal  Corrections  (2 
credits) . 

"Study  of  the  statutes,  practice,  problems, 
and  potentials  of  the  alternatives  facing  a 
defendant  Including:  mental  fitness  to 
proceed  to  trial,  probation,  sentencing,  pa- 
role, correctional  Institutions,  rights  of 
prisoners. 

"6.  Law  and  Criminology  I:  Search  for 
the  Causes  of  Criminal  Behavior  (2  credits). 

"Role  which  criminological  knowledge  of 
crime  causation  may  play  in  assisting  law- 
yers to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  varloTis 
alternative  social  and  legal  devices  In  con- 
trolling deviant  behavior.  The  search  for  fac- 
tors related  to  criminal  behavior  will  be  de- 
veloped historically,  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent causal  theories  developed  by  various 
disciplines.  Model  as  well  as  operational 
penal  codes,  sentencing  and  probation  prac- 
tices, and  specialized  facilities  will  be  ana- 
lyzed In  terms  of  their  relationship  to  such 
causal  theories. 

"7.  Law  and  Criminology  II:  Society's  Re- 
sponses to  the  Criminal  Offender  (2  credits). 
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"Study  of  the  development  and  current 
use  of  society's  three  major  approaches  to 
the  handling  of  offenders:  punitive,  mechan- 
ical, and  correctional.  Emphasis  on  society's 
changing  responses  to  criminal  and  delin- 
quent behavior,  and  research  findings  con- 
cerning effectiveness  of  these  responses.  An- 
alysis of  treatment  strategies  to  facilitate 
communication  between  members  of  the 
legal  profession  and  behavior  scientists 
charged  with  effectuating  these  strategies. 

"8  The  Police  and  the  Community  (2 
credits). 

"Analysis  of  the  variety,  prevalence  and 
causes  of  urban  crime  forces  and  proposals 
for  improvement;  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
abuse  or  "brutality"  at  the  time  of  arrest; 
problems  of  police-community  relations  and 
the  role  of  review  boards;  crimes  of  the  ur- 
ban poor  (such  as  vagrancy,  "failure  to  move 
on."  and  public  drunkenness  and  their  re- 
lationship to  more  serious  criminal  activity; 
the  poor  as  victims  as  crime  and  efforts  to 
protect  them  other  than  by  police  activity 
(e.g.,  compensation  for  victims  of  crime  and 
crime  prevention  through  minimization  of 
opportunity) . 

"9.  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  the  Ju- 
venile Court  (2  credits) . 

"Lectures  and  reading  materials  include 
sociological,  psychological,  and  psychiatric 
views  on  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment in  addition  to  analysis  of  statutes, 
court  rules,  and  reported  cases  pertaining 
to  delinquency,  dependency,  custody,  and 
child  abuse.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
lawyer  In  this  court. 

"10.  Seminar:  Law  and  Psychiatry  (2 
credits) 

"This  seminar  Is  designed  ( 1 )  to  expose  the 
lawyer  to  some  of  the  constructs  of  dynamic 
psychiatry  dealing  with  human  personality 
and  behavior,  and  to  relate  them  to  prob- 
lems encountered  In  legal  practice;  (2)  to 
provide  Information — both  psychiatric  and 
legal — bearing  upon  such  topics  as  mental 
illness  and  tort  liability  ("traumatic  neu- 
rosis." malpractice,  commission  of  torts  by 
mentally  111  persons);  hospitalization  of  the 
mentally  111  and  mentally  retarded:  guardian- 
ship; ad  hoc  determinations  of  Incompetency 
(testamentary,  contractual,  and  donative 
capacity;  capacity  to  marry,  have  ctistody  of 
children;  mental  Illness  as  a  ground  for  di- 
vorce; eugenic  sterilization);  mental  Illness 
and  the  criminal  law  (psychiatric  evalua- 
tions In  criminal  cases,  determinations  of 
competency  to  stand  trial,  criminal  respon- 
sibility); and  (3)  to  examine  the  role  of 
psychiatry  In  legal  settings.  Including  the 
effective  use  of  the  psychiatrist  and  psychol- 
ogist as  expert  witness." 

Other  courses  which  would  be  specially 
designed  and  offered  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  this  program  would  include  at  least  the 
following  subjects  as  described: 
"1.  Advanced  Evidence  (2). 
"The  examination  of  expert  witnesses  on 
scientific  matters  would  be  the  pre-eminent, 
although  not  the  exclusive,  concern  of  this 
course.  (It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  experts  from 
the  P  B.I.  Laboratory  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  structuring  and  presenting  this 
course.  If  this  possibility  materializes,  it  Is 
expected  that  experts  from  the  P.B.I,  would 
be  available  to  discuss  docvmaent  examina- 
tion, serology,  petrography,  show  tind  tire  ex- 
aminations, etc.) 

"2.  Prohlems  in  Professional  ResponMbility 
(2). 

"This  co\irse  will  Include  an  evaluation  of 
the  prosecutor's  discretion  in  charging  and 
dismissing  offenses  as  well  as  the  methods 
used  In  the  presentation  of  his  case.  Mat- 
ters of  current  concern  and  controversy  such 
as  the  discovery  of  evidence  or  Information  in 
the  possession  of  the  prosecutor  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  Canons  of  Ethics  and  other 
sources  will  be  employed. 

"3.  Criminal  Trial  Tactics  {2). 
"Although    there    is    bound    to    be    some 
duplication   between   this   course    and   the 
materials  offered  in  Advanced  Evidence  and 
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Problems  in  Professional  Responsibility,  it  is 
our  conviction  that  this  overlap  will  not  de- 
tract from  the  indepiendent  value  of  this 
course.  This  course  shall  cover  matters  of 
strategy  In  the  presentation  of  the  govern- 
ment's case  and  in  cross-examining  wit- 
nesses. Coverage  shall  extend  from  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  to  the  sentencing  phase  and 
shall  Include  situations  as  basic  as  prepar- 
ing witnesses  for  trial  to  somewhat  more 
complex  matters,  such  as  the  prosecutor's 
opening  and  closing  statements." 

2.  Field  work  phase: 

Each  fellow  will  be  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  will  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  that  office  for  his  two  year  fellow- 
ship period.  Each  fellow  will  be  expected 
to  give  his  full-time  attention  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  fellows  will  be 
assigned  for  varying  periods,  according  to  a 
system  of  rotation  designed  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  to  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  to  which  the  U.S. 
Attorney  may  find  It  desirable  and  timely  to 
appoint  them.  The  presently  existing  divi- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  are  the 
Grand  Jury,  Criminal  Trial,  Appellate,  Gen- 
eral Sessions  and  Special  Proceedings  Divi- 
sions. The  listing  of  these  divisions  Is  not 
intended  In  any  way  to  bind  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney to  assign  any  or  all  of  the  fellows  at 
any  time  to  any  one  or  more  of  these  divi- 
sions. However,  it  does  now  seem  necessary 
for  these  Prosecutor  Fellows  to  receive  in- 
terim appointments  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  spe- 
cial assistant  U.S.  Attorneys.  This  would 
seem  to  be  both  a  legal  and  practical  pre- 
requisite to  their  performing  their  tasks  In 
that  office.  Discussions  are  now  underway 
with  members  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  on  this  matter. 

More  complete  and  specific  details  on  this 
phase  of  the  program  will,  It  Is  anticipated, 
be  proposed  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  At- 
torney and  made  a  part  of  this  proposal. 

Estimated  budget 
1st  year: 

Fellowship  stipends:  at  an  average 
of  86.(X)0  per  annum  for  6 
persons    $36,  (XX) 

Tuition  and  fees:  at  $750  per  stu- 
dent          4,600 

Faculty    support    of    program    at 

ij    salary 7.000 

Preparation  of  course  materials 3,  000 

Printing  and  mailing 1,000 

Miscellaneous    expenses 2,500 

Total    64,000 

2d  year:                                                    =^== 
Fellowship  stipends :  at  an  average 
of  $6,000  per  annum  for  11  per- 
sons    66.000 

Tuition  and  fees :  at  $800  per  stu- 
dent   —       8.800 

Faculty    support    of    program    at 

'i  salary 11.000 

Printing  and  mailing 1,000 

Miscellaneous    expenses 2,600 

Total    89,300 

2-year    total 143.300 
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I  will  leave  It  to  others  to  recount  the 
remarkable  involvement  and  prodigious 
contributions  of  Mr.  Harriman  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  domestic 
progress. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Harriman 
was  at  the  arm  of  every  Democratic 
President  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  offering  sage  counsel, 
boundless  energy,  incisive  wit,  and  total 
dedication. 

Whether  at  Yalta,  Teheran,  or  Pots- 
dam; in  Geneva  on  a  Laos  cease-fire:  or 
in  Paris  on  a  Vietnam  peace,  Averell  Har- 
riman was  an  elegant,  effective  states- 
man. He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  few  men  in 
history  who  in  achievement  and  in  abil- 
ity, and  not  merely  in  title,  deserved  the 
"rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary." 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
Ambassador  Harriman  on  problems  of 
East-West  trade  during  and  subsequent 
to  an  American  Assembly  at  Harriman 
House  and  to  consult  with  him  frequent- 
ly while  he  served  at  the  Department  of 
State. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Harriman's  enthusiasm 
and  Intelligence  will  be  missed  in  public 
life.  But  he  will  not  be  able  to  retire  en- 
tirely from  public  life.  His  ideas  and  ad- 
vice will  be  of  large  value  to  the  Nation. 

I  think,  from  past  experience,  that  we 
can  expect  that  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
last  of  Averell  Harriman's  contributions 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  the^ 
people  of  the  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AVERELL  W. 
HARRIMAN 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CATXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  an  extraordinary 
man,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman. 


CHICAGO   SUN-TIMES   MAKES  TWO 
EXCELLENT  PROMOTIONS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  announced  over  the 
weekend  two  promotions  which  I  believe 
will  bring  to  Midwest  journalism  two 
outstanding  journalists  in  management 
positions. 

The  Sun-Times  has  promoted  its  city 
editor.  Kermeth  D.  Towers,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  administration  and  its  as- 
sistant city  editor.  James  Peneff,  to  the 
position  of  city  editor. 

The  announcements  made  by  James  F. 
Hoge,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Sun-Times,  are 
particularly  welcome  to  me  since  it  has 
been  my  great  pleasure  to  know  both 
Mr.  Towers  and  Mr.  Peneff  for  many, 
many  years  and  consider  both  of  them 
newspapermen's  newspapermen. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  both  Mr. 
Towers  and  Mr.  Peneff  promoted  and  I 
believe  this  is  in  keeping  with  a  policy 
started  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  some 
years  back  in  attracting  to  its  manage- 
ment team  working  newspapermen  who 
know  from  their  own  experience  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  running  a  mod- 
ern newspaper. 

This  policy  of  promoting  from  within 
has  raised  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  news- 
papers in  American  journalism  and  it  is 
not  by  accident  that  this  fine  publica- 
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tlon  Is  today  calletl — with  a  considerable 
de^ee  of  pride — (be  bright  one. 

Mr.  Towers  and  Mr.  Peneff  join  an 
excellent  management  team  at  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  and  I  am  sure  their 
promotion  will  adfi  to  the  paper's  stat- 
ure and  growth.     ; 

It  Is  my  privilege  today  to  place  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Hoge'a  official  announcement 
as  published  in  the  Sunday  editions  of 
the  Chicago  Sim-t'imes.  I  wish  both  Mr. 
Towers  and  Mr.  peneff  the  very  best  of 
success  in  their  1  difficult  assignment. 
American  journalism  benefits  when  men 
of  their  caliber  are  promoted  to  respon- 
sible management  positions. 

The  Sun-Times  article  follows: 
TowxRS  Named  an  Assistant  Managing  Edi- 
tor— Penift  Is  4-ppointe)  Citt  Editor 


The  promotion  of  Kenneth  D.  Towers  to 
assistant  managing  edltor-admlnlstratlon 
was  announced  Sutiday  by  James  F.  Hoge 
Jr..  editor  of  The  Siinday  Times. 

Hoge  also  annou]iced  that  James  Peneff 
to  city  editor,  succeed- 
ing Towers  in  that  ]K>st.  Peneff  formerly  was 
Sr^  asslsw^t  city  editor. 

"These  appointments  reflect  the  continued 
growth  of  The  Sur -Times  and  the  conse- 
quent need  of  an  expanded  executive  struc- 
ture." Hoge  said. 

"In  addition  to  Ills  wide-ranging  admin- 
istrative duties.  Keii  Towers  will  participate 
In  editorial  plannli  g  and  supervise  special 
take  advantage  of  his 
Icnowledge  of  Chicago  and  of  the  newspaper 
business. 


AW/  RO  WINNER 
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GUNNAR  MYRDAL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAIJFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gunnar  Myrdal  is  probably  the 
best  known  sociologist  in  the  world.  The 
Swedes  are  known  for  excellence  in  many 
fields  and  Gunnar  Myrdal  year  after  year 
has  added  to  that  reputation.  His  work 
on  the  Negro  in  America  which  deline- 
ated problems  few  of  our  social  scientists 
recognized  at  the  time,  established  his 
reputation  in  this  country  many  years 
ago.  Last  year,  social  scientists  and  stu- 
dents of  world  problems  anxiously  re- 
ceived his  great  new  three-volume  work, 
"Asian  Drama:  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Pov- 
erty of  Nations."  It  was  the  product  of 
many  years  of  study  and  observation  in 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  this  brilliant  and  charming 
man,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  re- 
cent trenchant  and  down-to-earth  state- 
ment made  to  the  second  Asian  Regional 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
work  force  in  the  so-called  underdevel- 
oped countries.  I  trust  that  not  only  my 
colleagues  will  read  Mr.  Myrdal's  analy- 
sis, but  that  our  AID  and  State  Depart- 
ment people  will  do  likewise: 
The    Role     op    the    Public    Services     in 

Underdeveloped  Countries 
(Lecture  at  the  Second  Asian  Regional  Con- 
ference of  Public  Services  International  in 
Singapore,  November  14,  1968,  by  Gunnar 
Myrdal) 

I 
I  would  first  like  to  express  my  great  ap- 
preciation for  having  been  invited  to  appear 
before  this  important  assembly  to  express 
my  views  on  the  role  of  the  Public  Services 
in  the  efforts  to  spur  and  direct  development 
m  underdeveloped  countries  through  plan- 
ning. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  Report 
of  Proceedings  of  the  First  Asian  Confer- 
ence of  the  Public  Services  International  held 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  in  September  1965.  That 
RepKDrt  has  increased  my  Insight  into  the 
practical  problems  in  the  several  countries  of 
the  region  that  are  meeting  the  drive  to 
organize  the  public  employees:  in  regard  to 
freedom  of  association,  methods  of  fixing 
conditions  of  employment  and  settling  dis- 
putes, unifying  the  organizations  by  counter- 
acting splits  along  ethnic  and  religious  lines, 
making  the  unions  Instruments  for  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  of  the  members  and 
their  families,  and  bringing  about  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  unions  and  their  members 
In  planning,  and  so  on.  I  have  also  noted 
the  Importance  to  them  of  being  afBliated 
with  the  Public  Services  International  and 
of  their  bringing  to  use  the  activity  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  The  de- 
liberations of  this  conference,  like  the  one 
three  years  ago,  have  been  focussed  upon 
these  practical  problems,  and  to  listen  in 
today  and  yesterday  nas  contributed  to  my 
continuing  strivings  to  Inform  myself  of  the 
development  problems  of  the  region. 

I  have  not  understood  my  function  at  this 
conference  to  be  to  discuss  those  specific 
problems  that  for  natural  reasons  have  pri- 
ority when  you  meet  for  a  regional  confer- 
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ence.  Prom  me  you  must  expect  rather  an 
attempt  to  sketch  In  broad  outlines  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  development  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  region  and,  more 
particularly,  the  role  the  public  services  play, 
and  could  play.  In  planning.  In  my  opinion 
that  role  is  important. 

Although  the  title  of  my  lecture  is  more 
encompassing  and  although  underdeveloped 
countries  In  the  whole  world  have  problems 
in  common,  I  will  be  speaking  primarily 
about  the  region  I  call  South  Asia — including 
Southeast  Asia — stretching  from  Pakistan  In 
the  West  to  the  Philippines  in  the  East.  That 
delimitation  includes  the  majority  of  the 
countries  actually  represented  here  and  of 
those  whose  presence  should  have  been  de- 
sirable and  appropriate.  About  the  problems 
in  West  Asia — what  is  commonly  called  the 
"Middle  East"  or  "Near  East" — Northern  Asia, 
including  Russian  Siberia  and  China,  or  East 
Asia  with  Japan,  Korea  and  Formosa,  my 
knowledge  is  more  scanty. 

For  substantiation  of  what  I  have  to  say, 
I  refer  to  a  work  of  mine  published  this 
spring  under  the  title  Asian  Drama.  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Poverty  of  Nations  (Twentieth 
Century  Fund  and  Pantheon  Books,  New 
York;  Penguin  Books,  London) . 


Except  for  Thailand,  the  countries  in  the 
region  were  not  countries  at  all  until  after 
the  Second  World  War  but  were  colonial  de- 
pendencies of  one  appellation  or  another,  and 
they  were  commonly  referred  to  as  "back- 
ward areas."  After  their  gaining  independ- 
ence, a  political  revolution  that  went  forward 
as  an  avalanche  in  the  wake  of  the  war,  this 
static  term  became  changed  Into  a  dynamic 
one:  they  characterized  themselves,  and 
were  generally  recognized,  as  "underdevel- 
oped countries."  The  later  terminological 
change  to  "developing  countries "  represents 
in  my  view  confusion  of  thought.  Their 
problem  is  not  that  they  are  "developing" — 
some  are  actually  not,  others  are  not  devel- 
oping very  rapidly  or  In  the  right  direction— 
but  that  they  are  underdeveloped  and  have 
set  as  their  goals  to  develop  by  means  of 
state  planning.' 

This  matter  of  terminology  Is  not  alto- 
gether unimportant.  The  term  "developing 
countries"  signifies  a  deeper  tendency  to 
severely  biased  thinking  about  their  devel- 
opment problems.  In  both  the  highly  devel- 
oped and  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
problems  we  are  facing  together  would  b«i 
very  much  less  serious  If  this  "diplomacy  in 
terminology,"  as  I  have  called  it,  actually 
represented  a  realistic  view.* 

This  opportunistic — and  generally  over- 
optlmistlc — bias  in  appraising  the  situation 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  strength- 
ened by  the  tendency  to  use  the  concepts, 
models  and  theories  we  have  forged  for  the 
analysis  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
highly  developed  countries,  without  ques- 
tioning whether  they  are  adequate  to  reality 
in  South  Asia.  Most  of  these  conceptual  tools 
are  meaningless,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  economic  life  In  this  region. 
When  in  the  entire  economic  discussion  and 
in  all  plans  we  reason  in  terms  of  national 
product  or  Income,  savings.  Investment,  em- 
ployment and  underemployment,  markets, 
prices,  and  technical  coefficients,  and  so  on, 
what  we  are  abstracting  from  is  attitudes, 
institutions,  and  the  productivity-depressing 
effects  of  substandard  levels  of  living.  We 
have  the  right  to  make  this  simpliflcatlon 
in  highly  developed  countries — although  In 
my  opinion  less  completely  than  most  of  my 
colleagues  believe — but  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  this  abstraction  Is  closing  our 
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eyes  to  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  that  raise 
difficulties  for  development. 

A  realistic  analysis  must  be  In  terms  of 
institutional  economics  and  must  account 
also  for  levels  of  living,  attitudes  and  insti- 
tutions. And  planning  for  development  must 
include  policies  directed  upon  changing  these 
elements  of  reality  that  are  excluded  in  the 
conventional  economic  analysis. 

Let  me  add  here  that  If  I  thus  insist  that 
the  analysis  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
In  the  region,  in  order  to  be  realistic,  must 
take  into  account  factors  that  are  irrational 
from  a  modernization  point  of  view,  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  value  premises 
should  not  be  the  modernization  ideals."  As 
we  all  know,  these  ideals — and  among  them, 
in  the  first  hand,  the  gradual  breaking  down 
of  the  inegalltarlsoi  social  and  economic 
stratification  Inherited  from  colonialism  and 
before  that  from  the  traditional  society — have 
become  a  sort  of  modem  state  religion  and 
have  determined  the  conceptual  frame  and 
the  vocabulary  of  all  present  discussion  of 
public  issues  in  countries  of  the  region. 
Moreover,  all  these  countries  have  in  one 
sense  passed  the  point  of  no  return.  With 
the  present  and  for  decades  foreseeable  de- 
velopment of  the  population  and  the  labor 
force,  a  rather  rapid  modernization  of  these 
societies  is  necessary  not  only  to  speed  devel- 
opment but  to  prevent  a  ttirn  towards  in- 
creased misery. 

m 

There  are  several  reasons  why  conditions 
In  the  underdeveloi>ed  countries  In  South 
Asia  tire  very  much  less  favorable  to  devel- 
opment than  they  once  were  In  the  now 
highly  developed  countries.* 

The  climate  In  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
zones  Implies  on  the  whole  for  many  rea- 
sons greater  Inhibitions  for  development. 
Generally  speaking,  the  resource  basis  In  the 
region  Is  poorer.  The  trading  position  of 
these  countries  has  on  the  whole  been  dete- 
riorating almost  since  the  First  World  War. 
The  population  Increase  Is  two  or  three  times 
faster  than  It  ever  was  In  Europe. 

Although  there  Is  a  very  much  Improved 
technology  that  can  be  borrowed — which  by 
Itself  should  Imply  a  comparative  advan- 
tage— its  adjustment  to  local  conditions  In 
South  Asia  meets  various  difficulties.  More 
Important  Is,  however,  the  dynamic  effect 
of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  science 
and  technology  to  the  very  largest  extent  is 
directed  upon  the  further  development  of 
the  highly  developed  countries,  whose  gov- 
ernments, universities  and  industries  are 
paying  for  It.  When  for  natural  reasons  It  Is 
steered  by  Interests  In  those  countries.  It 
often  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  The  continuous  sub- 
stitution of  synthetic  products  for  tradi- 
tional exports  from  the  region  Is  one  ex- 
ample. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  thus  hinted  at, 
the  presently  underdeveloped  countries  in 
South  Asia  cannot  expect  to  develop  rapidly 
and  continuously  by  leaving  their  economies 
to  the  free  evolution  of  economic  forces,  as 
was  largely  true  in  the  now  highly  developed 
countries  during  the  liberal  era.  They  need 
state  planning,  which  means  the  instigation 
of  coordinated  state  policies  aimed  at  spur- 
ring and  directing  developments,  and  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  these  policies  must 
Include  systematic  efforts  to  change  atti- 
tudes and  Institutions  in  the  direction  of 
modernization.^' 

Planning  in  this  sense  of  coordinated  poli- 
cies will  imply  the  state  Itself  going  Into 
enterprises  and  Investment  In  public  utili- 
ties of  all  sorts,  banking,  sometimes  trading, 
and  even  In  manufacturing  Industry.  Some 
countries  In  the  region  prefer  to  call  their 
policies  "socialistic",  whUe  others  charac- 
terize themselves  as   "free  enterprise  socle- 
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ties";  but  a  study  of  what  actually  is  taking 
place  in  the  two  types  of  countries  does  not 
show  too  g^eat  differences."  All  countries, 
though  to  a  different  degree,  must  control 
private  enterprise  In  various  respects.' 

The  state  both  as  entrepreneur  and  when 
controlling  private  enterprise  has  to  rely  on 
public  services  as  the  Instrument  of  carry- 
ing out  Its  policies.  The  very  fact  of  planning, 
therefore,  enhances  very  decisively  the  role 
of  the  public  services  for  development.  These 
countries  will  have  little  chance  of  rapid 
and  continuing  development.  If  they  do  not 
succeed  to  build  up  an  efficient  cadre  of 
public  servants,  reaching  from  the  highest 
positions  in  the  state  civil  service  down  to 
the  local  men  In  the  police  forces,  the 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  all  the  others 
employed  by  public  authorities. 

IV 

The  role  of  public  services  In  development 
Is  thus  to  be  the  executors  of  public  policies, 
and  this  role  Is  becoming  ever  more  Impor- 
tant as  these  countries  find  themselves  under 
the  desirability  and.  Indeed,  necessity  of 
planning  for  development.  Let  me  on  this 
point  first  stress  that  the  organization  of  the 
public  services  In  unions  should  from  a 
planning  point  of  view  be  viewed  as  a  mighty 
vehicle  for  progress. 

It  Is  an  experience  from  all  over  the  world 
that  when  workers  In  a  particular  profession 
or  trade  organize  themselves  In  an  associa- 
tion, this  has  regularly  led  to  ouUdlng  up 
pride  In  their  responsibility  and  thslr  work, 
the  demand  for  proper  education  and  train- 
ing, and  generally  the  raising  by  collective 
efforts  of  standards  of  work  being  done  and 
the  status  In  society  of  the  workers.  As  I  will 
come  to  develop  later,  even  the  raising  of 
levels  of  remuneration  in  the  public  services 
in  the  region.  If  that  becomes  an  effect  of 
organization,  will  in  the  ordinary  case  imply 
greater  efficiency  and  even  higher  economy  in 
the  longer  run. 

When  the  political  authorities  In  some  of 
the  countries  In  South  Asia  have  not  under- 
stood this,  but  tried  to  restrict  freedom  of 
association  of  public  employees,  to  evade 
the  settlement  of  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  by  collective  bargaining,  and 
to  counteract  the  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
centralize  the  unions,  they  have  acted  against 
the  true  national  Interest  In  development. 
They  have  then  not  understood  that,  by  It- 
self, the  organization  of  the  public  servants 
m  unions  represents  a  change  towards  the 
realization  of  the  modernization  Ideals  that 
are  the  basic  value  premises  for  planning  for 
development,  a  change  that  should  be  the 
more  Important  because  of  the  crucial  role  in 
the  development  process  of  the  public 
services. 

v 

The  student  can  detect  several  serious  and 
systematic  deficiencies  in  the  functioning 
of  the  public  services  present  to  a  varying 
degree  in  all  South  Asian  countries.  These 
deficiencies  are  all  interrelated  and  they  are 
all  signs  of,  or  rather  elements  in,  these 
countries'  state  of  underdevelopment.  With 
the  crucial  role  of  the  public  services  in  the 
development  process,  the  overcoming  of  these 
deficiencies  becomes  a  particularly  impor- 
tant part  In  the  policies  to  spur  and  direct 
development  by  planning. 

One  common  deficiency  of  the  public  serv- 
ices is  overstaffing,  particularly  at  the  lower 
levels.*  They  are  overstaffed  at  the  present. 
Irrationally  extensive  and  complicated  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  regulations  (see  below)  and 
would  be  still  more  so  In  a  more  rational 
system  of  administration.  The  tremendously 
rapid  increase  of  persons  employed  in  public 
services  since  liberation  Is  generally  known. 
The  great  numbers  of  "hangers  around",  who 
do  little  useful  work.  In  offices  and  the  low 
efficiency  generally  In  work  performance  Is 
apparent  at  even  a  superficial  Inspection. 

The  low  wages  paid  public  employees  is 
related  to  overstaffing.  Exceedingly  low  wages 
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are  the  rule  almost  everywhere  at  the  lower 
levels  of  public  services  and  often  also  at 
the  highest  levels,  particularly  In  those 
countries  of  the  region  which  have  not  been 
British  dependencies  r.nd  which  after  lib- 
eration adhered  to  the  British  tradition  of 
paying  higher  officials  generously.  At  the 
lower  levels  the  low  wages  fnd  also  the  over- 
staffing  In  the  public  services  are  related 
to  the  underutllization  of  labor  generally 
in  these  economies  and  the  cheapness  of 
labor  that  is  a  main  characteristic  of  under- 
development in  all  the  countries  of  the  re- 
gion." 

Related  to  both  overstaffing  and  low  wages 
is  inferior  competence  for  fulfilling  their 
duties,  due  to  deficient  education  and  train- 
ing. Better  trained  personnel  in  public  serv- 
ices would  decrease  the  need— and  the  ex- 
cuse— for  having  the  overgrown  staffs  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  motivate  higher 
wages. 

Having  better  trained  but  fewer  employees 
even  at  higher  wages  would  not  only  raise 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  services  in  the 
interest  of  development  but  would  in  the 
normal  case  actually  Imply  an  economy  In 
the  total  costs  for  public  services.  Reforms 
In  these  directions  would  be  easier  to  carry 
out  If  there  was  not  that  tremendous  pres- 
sure of  unused,  or  underutilized,  cheap  labor 
in  the  whole  economy  that  now  characterizes 
these  countries.  It  Is  a  main  goal  of  plan- 
ning for  development  to  reach  a  higher  level 
of  the  utilization  of  the  labor  force,  but  a 
main  policy  Instrument  in  the  planning  for 
that  development  is  an  improvement  of  the 
public  services. 

This  Is  the  type  of  circular  causation  that 
is  sometimes  characterized  as  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, holding  down  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try in  continued  relative  stagnation.  But  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  circle  can 
be  changed  into  becoming  a  virtuous  one. 
This  is  actually  what  we  mean  by  develop- 
ment. In  this  case  implying  an  Improvement 
of  the  public  services  pari  passu  with  a  bet- 
ter utilization  of  the  labor  force  all  around." 
Conditions  vary,  of  course,  as  between  dif- 
ferent countries.  And  there  are  also  p>artlal 
exceptions  to  the  above  broad  generaliza- 
tions. The  schools,  for  Instance,  are  not  over- 
staffed by  teachers,  and  certainly  not  If  we 
count  only  the  qualified  ones."  Particularly 
In  the  largest  and  poorest  countries  of  the 
region,  Pakistan  and  India,  a  main  deterrent 
for  choosing  the  teaching  profession  and  also 
a  hindrance  for  the  teachers  to  win  the  social 
status  in  their  communities  necessary  for 
having  the  beneficient  Infiuence  that  from  a 
development  jwlnt  of  view  they  should  have. 
Is  the  exceedingly  low  wages.  Also  when  tax 
assessment  and  tax  payment  Is  deplorably 
Inefficient  in  the  countries  of  the  region,  part 
of  the  explanation  is  that  both  the  number 
and  the  competence  of  officials  engaged  for 
this  purpose  have  been  kept  down  by  the 
vested  Interests  of  people  who  want  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  paying  taxes:  keeping 
the  salaries  low  also  has  made  the  officials 
more  amenable  to  corruption  (see  below) ." 

One  Important  cause  of  deficiencies  In  pub- 
lic services  is  the  extended  and  complicated 
system  of  rules  and  regulatioTis  In  these 
countries  and  generally  their  excessive  bu- 
reaucracy. Part  of  this  characteristic  Is  an 
Inheritance  from  the  paternalistic  colonial 
regimes  that  preceded  the  present  politically 
Independent  governments.  To  most  of  those 
newly  independent  governments,  and  of  all 
Individual  persons  stepping  Into  responsibil- 
ity, doing  the  things  the  foreign  rulers  had 
been  doing,  and  exerting  the  controls  they 
had  exerted,  was  seen  to  be  the  essence  of 
their  countries'  Independence.  Generally,  the 
proliferation  of  regulations  in  every  section 
of  national  life  and  on  every  level  became 
their  ambition,  as  again  can  be  observed  even 
In  a  superficial  contact  with  these  countries. 
Meanwhile  the  administrative  services  on  the 
higher  level  had  been  severely  depleted  by 
the  expatriation  of  the  colonial  officials,  par- 
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tlcoilarly  In  countrlba  like  Burma  and  In- 
donesia where  In  c4ilonlal  time  few  of  the 
Indigenous  peoples  pad  been  permitted  to 
aspire  to  entrance  io  the  services  on  that 
level,  but  even  in  Palclstan  where  the  great 
majority  of  them  op^ed  for  India. 
In  regard  to  ecoi^omic  planning,  all  the 
Dn — although  to  a  vary- 
eferred  what  I  call  dis- 
ial  controls  over  prl- 
^fore  non -discretionary 
agh  price  policy  meaa- 
llscretlonary  measures." 
They  usually  Institute  all  sorts  of  what  I 
call  positive  controls  in  order  to  promote 
private  enterprise  arid  investment,  such  as 
Unpwrt  controls  and  other  protective  meas- 
ures, low  interest  jrates,  tax  holidays,  et 
cetera,  and  they  da  It  so  much  that  they 
then  have  to  counteoact  their  effects  by  nega- 
tive controls. 

This  is  like  drlvlnr  a  car  with  the  acceler- 
ator to  the  floor  and  ail  brakes  on,  which  Is 
not  an  economic  w4y  of  getting  it  to  move 
at  the  desired  speed  and  in  the  desired  di- 
rection. In  the  present  context,  the  impor- 
thl3  type  of  planning 
It  is  severely  overtaxing 
sources,  which  are  weak 


states,  again  to  a 
term  I  want  to  chan 
social  discipline,  si 
their   legislation   an< 
observance  and  enf 
ence  to  rules  and 
public  ofllclals  on  v 


tant  thing  Is  that| 
economic  developmt 
the  admlBlstrative  r^ 
to  begin,  with. 
All  the  countries]  in  the  region  are  soft 
rylng  degree."  By  that 
terlze  a  general  lack  of 
Ifled  by  deficiencies  in 
in  particular,  in  law 
rcement,  lack  of  obedl- 
ectlves  handed  down  to 
lous  levels,  often  their 
collusion  with  powerful  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  whose  conduct  they  should  reg- 
ulate, and,  at  the  bottom,  a  general  Inclina- 
tion of  people  In  all  strata  to  resist  public 
controls  and  their  liiplementatlon.  This  sit- 
uation Is  to  a  largk  extent  an  Inheritance 
from  colonial  and  piecolonlal  time  and  from 
the  struggle  for  independence.  The  prolifer- 
ation of  regulation^  and  controls  and  the 
ubllc  services,  partlcu- 
ate.  have  not  improved 
at  without  much  more 
evelopment  will  meet 
in  any  case,  be  ham- 


overstafflng  of  the 
larly  at  the  lower  s 
It.  It  is  my  opinion 
social     discipline 
great  difficulties  am 
pered  and  delayed. 

To  the  concept  oi 
also  corruption,  wh 
tory."  It  seems  gen^ 
In  the  countries  of 
fluence  of  almost 


the  soft  state  belongs 
ch  also  has  a  long  hls- 
lly  to  be  on  the  Increase 
le  region  under  the  in- 
k'erythlng  that  happens 
and  particularly  the  Increase  of  discretionary 
controls.  There  are|  too  many  permissions 
worth  money,  depenjding  upon  the  decisions 
of  officials  and  somjtlmes  politicians.  There 
has  been  a  tendenci  In  the  sclenUflc  litera- 
ture to  play  down Ithe  detrimental  effects 
of  corruption  on  deflelopment.  The  situation 
Is  sometimes  ration&lized  in  the  Idea  that 
corruption  Is  natural  In  a  "developing"  coun- 
try. The  effect  of  tais  is  to  spread  cynicism 
and  to  lower  furtheI^  the  resistance  to  giving 
or  taking  bribes. 

Corruption  Is,  howjver.  endangering  stabil- 
ity of  governments,  as  any  analysis  of  the 
political  coups  m  th  B  region  will  testify.  Be- 
sides this.  It  count  sracts  the  strivings  for 
greater  integration  of  these  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  ai  id  for  building  up  loyal- 
ties of  their  peoples  to  the  state  and  to  all 
communities  in  the  Infrastructure.  It  Intro- 
duces an  element  of  irrationality  In  all 
planning  and  plan  f  ilfiUment.  As  a  coimnon 
method  of  exploltinf  a  position  of  public  re- 
sponsibility for  private  gain  Is  by  obstruc- 
tion and  delay,  it  impedes  the  processes  of 
decision-making  anc  execution  on  all  levels. 
It  Increases  the  nee  Is  for  controls  to  check 
the  dishonest  official,  at  the  same  time  as  it 
makes  the  honest  o  Bclal  reluctant  to  make 
decisions  on  his  owi,.  In  both  ways  It  tends 
to  make  administr  ition  cumbersome  and 
slow  and  contribute  3  to  the  bureaucratiza- 
tion of  the  public  s<irvlce8  and  the  trend  to 
overstafflng. 
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VI 

The  deficiencies  in  the  public  services  rep- 
resent serious  impediments  blocking  and 
slowing  down  development  In  the  South 
Asian  countries.  As  they  are  rooted  In  the 
present  state  of  underdevelopment  and  have 
become  fastened  upon  society  by  a  long  his- 
tory, they  are  not  easily  remedied. 

The  general  underutlllzatlon  of  labor  in 
these  countries  and,  of  course,  the  misdirec- 
tion of  education  resulting  Ir  the  phenome- 
non known  as  the  "educated  unemployed" 
raise  hindrances  against  overcoming  the  gen- 
eral overstafflng  in  the  public  services.  With- 
out a  radical  reform  of  the  direction  and 
content  of  education  it  is  also  difficult  to 
raise  competence  levels  in  the  public  services. 
Higher  v/age  levels  are  difficult  to  press 
through  in  countries  with  severely  strained 
public  finances  and  with  cheap  labor  avail- 
able all  around.  The  rationalization  of  the 
overextended  system  of  rules  and  procedures 
and  of  bureaucracy  assumes  a  rather  funda- 
mental change  In  people's  Ideas  about  poli- 
cies and  administration  and,  what  Is  even 
more  difficult  to  bring  about,  the  gradual 
overcoming  of  the  "soft  state".  Part  of  this 
huge  pr.-ictlcal  problem  is  the  eradication  of 
corruption  as  a  widespread  pattern  of  life 
and  work. 

I  am  then  in  condensed  form  formulating 
some  Important  tasks  for  planning  for  de- 
velopment which  are  generally  overlooked  in 
most  economic  literature,  which  Is  focused 
on  investment,  including  the  most  recent 
contributions  that  are  also  stressing  "Invest- 
ment In  man".  The  Important  problem  I  fi- 
nally want  to  raise  with  this  assembly  of 
representatives  for  the  organizations  of  pub- 
lic em.ployees  is  the  following:  what  role  can 
they  play  in  the  gradual  overcoming  of  the 
deficiencies  In  the  functioning  of  the  public 
services  which  social  and  economic  studies  of 
these  countries  reveal,  and  thus  for  further- 
ing development  which  Is  now  hindered,  and 
inhibited  by  those  deficiencies?  I  feel  no  hes- 
itation to  answer  this  question  very  defi- 
nitely that  they  can  play  an  Important  and 
positive  role 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  by  Itself 
the  organization  of  workers  implies  a  change 
towards  modernization.  When  workers  be- 
come organized  this  will  tend  to  lift  them 
from  the  apathy  and  almlessness  which  Is  so 
much  at  the  root  of  underdevelopment.  Be- 
coming organized  Implies  to  the  public  em- 
ployees their  becoming  conscious  of  their 
problems.  The  leaders  of  the  organizations. 
In  particular,  will  be  brought  to  become 
aware  of  the  wider  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  provide  the  setting  of  the  work- 
ers' own  personal  and  group  interests.  An 
p.lmost  necessary  condition  for  organizing 
workers  is  to  appeal  to,  and  build  up.  pride 
in  performance.  All  experiences  in  all  coun- 
tries testify  to  this  truth.  As  one  of  the  more 
hopeful  things  in  this  region  may  actually 
be  reckoned  the  fact  that  public  employees 
are  becoming  organized  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
development  than  usually  was  the  case  In 
the  now  highly  developed  countries. 

Another  general  experience  Is  that  with 
organization  follows  an  interest  in  raising 
and  standardizing  the  level  of  competence 
set  for  entrahce  into  a  particular  type  of 
public  employment.  It  Is  incredible  that  a 
strong  organization  of  the  several  groups  of 
teachers  will  not  Insist  on  improved  teach- 
ers' training  and  on  progressive  strivings  to 
All  the  jobs  only  with  qualified  teachers,  as 
on  a  higher  level  medical  personnel  and 
engineers  have  already  done  in  most  South 
Asian  countries. 

The  Immediate  natural  efforts  of  the 
unions  to  raise  wage  levels  are  in  harmony 
with  these  attempts  to  raise  and  standardize 
levels  of  competence.  To  the  extent  the  or- 
ganizations succeeded  In  raising  wage  levels, 
the  authorities  will  be  pressed  to  enforce  the 
competence  requirements  and  also  to  de- 
crease overstafflng.  What  I  am  here  sketch- 
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ing  la  nothing  but  the  general  theory  of  the 
effects  of  unionization  which  has  been  tested 
In  many  countries  for  long  times. 

In  such  a  development  the  organizations 
and  their  leaders  will  undoubtedly  encounter 
conflicts  of  Interest.  One  obvious  case  is  to 
what  extent  they  shall  defend  those  em- 
ployees who  should  lose  their  jobs  In  any 
effort  to  counteract  overstafflng  or  the  en- 
forcement of  stricter  competence  require- 
ments. Such  efforts  conflict,  of  course,  with 
the  interests  to  press  up  wage  levels.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  latter  Interests  should  be 
given  precedence  although  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  often  union  policy  will  have  to 
strike  a  compromise  and  move  by  gradual 
steps. 

Generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  the 
policies  of  the  public  employees  unions,  in 
order  to  be  maximally  successful  over  the 
longer  stretch  of  time,  need  to  keep  them- 
selves aware  of  the  broader  problems  of  plan- 
ning for  development  and  the  need  to  fashion 
their  own  policies  to  fit  the  wider  goals  of 
development.  I  can  see  few  conflicts  between 
the  true  Interests  of  public  employees  and 
the  development  interests  of  the  wider  so- 
ciety, if  both  types  of  Interests  are  viewed  In 
the  broader  and  longer  perspective  and  con- 
ceived In  the  light  of  a  more  accomplished 
theory  of  underdevelopment,  development 
and  planning  for  development  than  the  con- 
ventional one. 

When  In  this  as  In  the  first  Asian  Con- 
ference of  the  Public  Ser\'lces  International 
the  demand  has  been  raised  for  participa- 
tion of  the  organizations  In  planning,  I  see 
in  this  a  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
interdependence  and  congruity  between  your 
strivings  as  labor  unions  and  the  wider  goals 
for  Induced  change  of  your  society  to  higher 
rationality  and  productive  efficiency. 
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LAST  WEEK  CULVER  BLACK  HORSE 
TROOP  PARTICIPANTS  IN  PRESI- 
DENTIAL INAUGURAL  PARADE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  a  unique 
anniversary  this  month.  Culver  Military 
Academy,  Culver,  Ind.,  an  international- 
ly famous  college  preparatory  school  in 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, made  its  sixth  appearance  in  a 
Presidential  Inaugural  Parade  on  Janu- 
ary 20. 

In  keeping  with  President  Nixon's 
theme  of  "Forward  Together,"  the 
alumni,  staff,  and  students  of  the  Black 
Horse  Ti-oop  organized  a  presentation  of 
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the  flags  of  all  States  and  territories  in 
America. 

The  flags  are  gifts  of  alumni  and 
friends  of  Culver  throughout  the  coim- 
try  and  will  remain  for  years  to  come  as 
tangible  evidence  of  the  affection  and  es- 
teem in  which  they  regard  the  Culver 
Military  Academy. 


U.N.  ASSOCIATION  SUGGESTS  NATO 
IMPROVEMENTS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  policy 
panel  headed  by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen, 
counsel  to  former  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  yesterday  announced  a 
series  of  recommendations  intended  to 
elevate  the  prestige  and  utility  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

This  was  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  Association.  The  pro- 
posals come  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and 
show  that  President  Nixon  can  expect 
broad  public  support  if,  as  expected,  he 
acts  to  end  the  stagnation  that  has  set  in 
concerning  Atlantic  community  de- 
velopment. 

Several  of  the  proposals — upgrading 
the  prestige  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO;  inviting  other  NATO  nations  to 
join  in  space  exploration  in  order  to  give 
it  an  Atlantic  character;  calling  for  a 
NATO  summit  meeting;  the  selection  of  a 
European  SACEUR,  the  exploration  of 
the  Atlantic  free-trade  association  idea; 
the  use  of  NATO  for  broader  consultation 
at  the  highest  possible  level— have  been 
previously  proposed  by  the  House  Re- 
publican task  forces  on  NATO  and  the 
Atlantic  community.  This  makes  the 
recommendations  of  the  UNA  group 
doubly  welcome. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  panel  under  the  caption, 
"New  MeasiU'es  for  Strengthening  the 
Unity  of  the  West": 

New  Measures  for  Strengthening  the 
UNrrr  of  the  West 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  lour  of  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
and  the  subsequent  stationing  of  Soviet 
forces  on  the  Czech-West  German  border 
have  set  back  progress  in  relaxing  East-West 
tensions  and  In  resolving  the  problem  of  Ger- 
many. 

What  should  be  the  Western  response? 
How  can  that  response  be  handled  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  fuel  a  mutual  escalation — 
only  adding  to  the  dangers  of  military  con- 
frontation? What  should  United  States  policy 
now  be? 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  answers  He  In 
a  dual  approach :  new  measures  to  strengthen 
the  West  and,  at  the  same  time,  new  efforts 
to  reduce  both  the  dangers  and  ultimately 
the  division  in  present  day  Germany  and 
Europe. 

We  turn  first  to  the  measures  we  believe  to 
be  required  to  strengthen  the  West. 

THE  character  AND  QUALITY   OF  CONSULTATION 
IN    THE    ALLIANCE 

As  the  United  States  has  become  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  Vietnam  and  South_; 
east  Asia,  major  new  strains  have  develop>ed 
In  the  Alliance.  Our  aUles  believe  that  they 
were   not   adequately   consulted    about   our 
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growing  Vietnam  Involvement.  Some  were 
fearful  that  Asia  had  replaced  Europe  In 
our  scale  of  priorities. 

But  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  has  not  been  the 
only  European  anxiety.  Their  growing  aware- 
ness of  a  major  technological  gap.  new  anx- 
ieties over  the  Inroads  of  American  business 
in  Europe  and  over  financial  and  monetary 
Instability  In  the  Atlantic  area,  and  uncer- 
talnltles  over  future  nuclear  secxirlty  poli- 
cies— based  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
and  on  the  anticipated  U.S.-Sovlet  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  weapons — have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  malaise  in  U.S.-West  European 
relationships. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, as  one  of  its  first  moves,  stress 
the  importance  which  the  United  States  at- 
taches to  its  relationships  to  Western  Europe, 
and  stress  likewise  Its  belief  that  those  rela- 
tionships can  become  the  foundation  for  a 
more  stable  and  more  lasting  security  system 
for  all  E^urope. 

Cohesion  and  unity  of  the  West  will  be  re- 
quired If  negotiations  for  such  a  system  are 
to  be  successful  and  not  be  endangered  by 
the  unpredictabilities  of  East-West  bilateral 
relationships. 

Mechanisms  for  consultation  can  be  im- 
portant to  strengthen  the  Alliance.  But  the 
real  key  is  the  frequency  and  character  of 
consultation.  Our  North  Atlsmtlc  partners 
must  feel  that  on  the  Issues  which  touch 
their  vital  Interests,  the  U.S.  will  consult 
them  promptly,  at  the  most  senior  level,  and 
In  whatever  forum  is  most  appropriate,  and 
with  a  deep  perception  as  to  their  options 
and  dilemmas.  Of  equal  importance  Is  their 
understanding  of  our  options  and  dilem- 
mas— and  their  vrtlUngness  to  engage  in  close 
consultation  on  matters  of  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  the  United 
States  make  clear  to  our  European  allies  our 
intention  to  engage  in  close  and  continuing 
consultations  with  them,  covering,  inter  alia, 
any  principal  new  political  or  military  com- 
mitments to  be  undertaken  outside  the 
Treaty  area,  and  any  basic  developments  in 
weapons  technology  which  could  significant- 
ly change  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  na- 
tional defense  programs  within  the  Alliance 
and  the  defensive  posture  of  the  Alliance. 

As  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  move 
Into  bilateral  negotiations  In  an  effort  to 
bring  the  strategic  arms  race  under  control, 
our  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
should  be  kept  Informed.  Of  equal  if  not 
grater  Importance,  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  assist  In  formulating  overall 
nuclear  doctrine  and  policy  as  that  applies 
to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  The  sen- 
sitive manner  in  which  these  new  bilateral 
consultations  are  handled  could  either  fa- 
cilitate or  complicate  the  necessary  Euro- 
pean adherence  to  the  Nuclear  Non-ProUfera- 
tlcn  Treaty. 

The  Panel  believes  that  according  our 
Permanent  Representative  on  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  membership  on  the  President's 
National  Security  Council  would  give  both 
symbol  and  reality  to  a  higher  priority  in 
our  Alliance  relationships. 

April  1969  will  mark  the  20th  Anniversary 
of  NATO.  The  NATO  Council  meeting  Is 
presently  scheduled  to  be  In  the  United 
States  at  that  time. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  the  occasion 
be  used  for  a  NATO  summit  meeting — de- 
signed both  to  develop  and  to  reinforce  a 
new  sense  of  solidarity  in  the  Alliance. 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
already  given  a  new  sense  of  purpose  to 
NATO. 

The  apparent  arrangement  for  the  Indefi- 
nite stationing  of  Soviet  forces  on  the  Czech- 
West  German  frontier  is  only  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  recent  crisis  which  has  altered 
the  outlook  in  Central  Europe.  We  face  In- 
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creased  uncertainty  concerning  Soviet  Inten- 
tions and  grave  misgivings  about  stability  in 
Soviet  decision-making. 

Taken  together,  the  new  stationing  of 
forces  and  the  new  uncertainties  In  decision- 
making have  made  necessary,  the  Panel  be- 
lieves, both  the  retention  of  present  United 
States  forces  In  Europe  and  enlargement  of 
present  military  contingents  of  other  NATO 
partners  much  nearer  to  previously  agreed 
force  levels. 

Questions  of  force  levels  In  NATO  have 
been  accompanied  in  the  past,  and  continue 
to  be  beset,  by  problems  of  how  the  forces 
are  to  be  financed.  The  principle  that  foreign 
exchange  consequences  of  deployments  in 
the  common  defense  are  a  common  problem 
seems  unexceptionable.  In  view  of  the  re- 
c\irrlng  serious  balance  of  payment  prob- 
lems, the  Panel  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  approach.  It  proposes  that 
troop  unit  costs  be  projected  on  a  four-year 
basis  with  the  understanding  that.  If  balance 
of  payment  problems  prevent  the  payment  of 
obligated  costs  in  any  one  year,  payment  can 
be  deferred  for  one  year.  No  country  would 
be  permitted  to  fall  more  than  two  years  be- 
hind in  its  payments. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  cumulative  effects 
of  continued  bUateral  borrowing  from  those 
countries  in  a  surplus  position,  the  Panel  be- 
lieves that  NATO  should  establish  a  NATO 
Payments  Settlements  Authority  (NPSA) 
whose  membership  would  inchide  all  NATO 
countries  (except  Prance).  NPSA  would 
"buy"  medium-term  bonds,  paying  normal 
commercial  Interest,  from  deficit  countries  in 
the  amount  of  their  deficit.  It  would,  in  turn. 
Issue  to  surplus  countries  bonds  of  Its  own 
for  the  same  total  face  value  and  period. 

If  a  country  wished,  for  balance  of  pay- 
ment reasons,  to  pay  In  advance  for  more 
than  one  year,  for  costs  arising  from  deploy- 
ments in  the  common  defense,  it  would  be 
free  to  do  so. 

The  Panel  believes  that  moves  such  as 
those  above  to  reinforce  NATO's  military 
capabilities  should  be  accompanied  by  as- 
surances to  the  East,  either  In  public  or  In 
private  that  the  North  Atlantic  Council  will 
be  used  actively  for  consultation  on  measures 
designed  to  decrease  tension  over  Germany 
and  work  toward  a  new  pattern  of  all-Euro- 
pean security.  The  "message  to  the  Ea=f 
communicated  following  the  NATO  meeting 
In  June  1968,  Indicating  a  continued  Interest 
in  mutual  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  force  reduc- 
tions, should  be  re-emphaslzed  as  official  and 
continuing  NATO  policy. 

A   GREATER   EUROPEAN    ROLE   IN   NATO 

Another  divisive  factor  has  been  the  domi- 
nant United  States  role  in  NATO.  This  role 
has  been  based,  of  course,  on  the  predomi- 
nant power  of  the  United  States,  especially 
In  strategic  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence. 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  should 
not  and  will  not  give  up  its  statutory  con- 
trol over  nuclear  weapons.  With  the  rapid 
continuing  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems such  as  Multiple  Independently-tar- 
geted Re-entry  Vehicles  (MIRVs),  that  pre- 
dominant power  position  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. For  that  very  reason  it  would  behoove 
the  United  States  to  seek  actively  ways  of 
helping  to  promote  the  sense  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility of  European  NATO  members. 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  United  States 
should  encourage  the  development  of  a  Euro- 
pean caucus  In  NATO.  The  Europeans  them- 
selves should  determine  those  Issues  on 
which  they  would  attempt  to  reach  a  con- 
census. The  United  States  should  continue 
to  be  available  for  discussions  on  any  issue 
and  indeed,  as  we  shall  point  out  later,  will 
need  on  certain  issues  such  as  arms  control 
to  take  more  leadership  than  It  has  hereto- 
fore. However,  for  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  Europeans  to  develop  more  of 
their  own  initiative  in  the  NATO  framework 
would  be  one  way  to  remove  some  of  the 
ambiguity  which  has  characterized  United 
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We  have  referrec  earlier  to  the  strains  In 
Atlantic  relationships  based  on  financial  and 
monetary  InstablUt  f  and  balance  of  payment 
problems.  While  these  seta  of  problems  are 
not  the  primary  concern  of  this  repKDrt.  they 
tn  our  considerations. 
Strengthened  international  cooperation  in 
the  financial  field  vlU  be  essential  to  assure 
the  continued  grosah  and  stability  of  the 
economies  of  the  North  Atlantic  nations  and 
of  the  less-develof  ed  countries  as  well.  To 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  liquidity  to 
irolume  of  trade.  It  Is  es- 
aew  facility  for  Special 
the  International  Mone- 


tary Fund  be  qulcl:ly  activated,  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  assure  an  orderly  growth  in  the 
total  reserves  over  t  Qe  years. 

Even  If  the  problems  of  liquidity  are  dealt 
with  successfully,  there  will  still  remain  the 
difficult  problems  of  confidence  and  of  im- 
proving the  balance  of  payments  adjust- 
ing nslfied  efforts  8ho\Ud  be 
made  through  th(  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic      Cooperation       and       Development 

and  the  Group  of  Ten. 
supplemented  by  central  bank  cooperailon. 
to  encourage  surpl  is  and  deficit  nations  to 
assume  their  fair  *iare  of  responsibility  for 
adjustment.  Surplus  countries  like  Ge'-many 
can  do  more  by  ac:eleratlng  their  economic 
growth  and  enlarging  their  contributions  to 
cooperative  aid  anl  military  programs,  but 

do  a  better  Job  than  it 
has  in  the  past  In  managing  Its  domestic 
economy  in  the  direction  of  non-inflationary 
economic  growth  in  order  to  reduce  Its  pay- 
ments deficit  and  maintain  confidence  In 
the  dollar. 
One   of   the  destkbllzlng  elements   In   the 
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initially  of  the  tinted  States.  United  King- 
dom and  Canada.  Hut  this  would  not  be  an 
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adequate  substitute  for  British  entry  Into 
the  Common  Market. 

The  Panel  urges,  therefore,  that  the  new 
Administration  shape  Its  new  European  pol- 
icy in  ways  which  would  favor  and  not  Im- 
pede British  entry — although  Europe  Itself 
must  take  the  Initiative  In  this  field.  This 
may  mean  Interim  steps  prior  to  full  British 
membership. 

One  of  the  unexpected  developments  In 
Atlantic  relationships  was  the  speed  with 
which  United  States  business  Interests 
Jumped  the  tariff  walls  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  established  operations  In  Europe — 
at  times  aided  by  the  new  Instrument  of  the 
multinational  corporation.  A  substantial 
number  of  national  barriers  still  exist  which 
Inhibit  West  Europeans  from  doing  more 
effleient  business  In  neighboring  Common 
Market  countries.  One  approach  to  stimulate 
more  U.S.-West  European  business  competi- 
tion within  the  Atlantic  area  would  be  the 
development  of  multinational  corporations 
whose  stock  ownership  as  well  as  whose  man- 
agement are  more  equally  distributed  among 
Atlantic  Alliance  countries.  This  will  require 
a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  changes  In 
domestic  legislation  In  the  U.S.  and  West- 
ern Europe  are  needed  to  permit  the  lowering 
of  a  wide  variety  of  national  barriers  In  such 
areas  as  taxes,  patents,  payments  restraints 
and  corporation  charter  restrictions. 

A  concerted  new  effort  Is  required  to  free 
trade  from  present  nontarlff  restrictions,  such 
as  Import  surcharges,  export  rebates,  and 
border  taxes.  Governmental  price  support 
policies  are  In  many  cases  In  need  of  review. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration propose  at  the  earliest  date  a 
"Nixon  Round"  of  negotiation  on  non-tariff 
barriers  to  trade. 

COMMON     APPROACHES    TO    COMMON 
PBOBLXMS 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  countries  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  to  join  together  In  the  de- 
fense of  their  countries,  of  their  currencies, 
or  of  their  balance  of  payments. 

If  such  defenses  are  to  mean  something 
beyond  a  shelter  against  the  future,  the 
Western  Alliance  must  Join  together  In  more 
far-reaching  approaches  to  the  common 
problems  we  share  In  national  life.  It  is  im- 
perative that  our  technology  and  our  afflu- 
ence become  invested  with  more  meaning  to 
people.  A  more  humanistic  approach,  the 
Panel  believes.  Is  required  by  the  contem- 
porary setting. 

Current  ratios  comparing  our  national  ef- 
fort on  measures  of  national  security  to  our 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  our  ur- 
ban ghettos  and  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment are  causing  increasing  uneasiness  and 
concern. 

Urban  Life:  We  might  best  begin  by  say- 
ing to  Europeans  that  they  have  made  their 
cities  more  habitable,  more  human,  than 
ours.  We  might  find  them  saying  their  cities 
are  not  habitable  enough. 

The  Panel  believes  the  United  States 
should  encourage  the  Europeans  to  set  up 
an  International  Urban  Institute  either  In 
Europe,  or  wherever  our  allies  would  prefer, 
m  which  the  U.S.  would  participate.' 

Such  an  Institute  would  bring  together 
the  leading  urban  practitioners,  scholars, 
builders,  and  most  certainly  students  to  look 
at  our  urban  crisis,  and  to  consider  and  pro- 
pose new  and  more  adequate  approaches. 
These  approaches  need  not  only  the  discipline 
of  scholars,  and  the  rules  of  pragiT>atlsm.  but 
the  Utopian  Impulse  of  our  youth — endowed 
with  a  new  sense  of  common  International 
purpose. 

The  Institute  would  coalesce  the  piece- 
meal efforts  of  Individual  disciplines.  It 
could  mount  a  concerted  attack  on  the  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  the  Irony  of  poverty 
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and  joblessness  In  the  midst  of  affluence,  the 
paradox  of  supersonic  speeds  In  the  air  and 
slow  crowded  commuting  on  the  ground,  and 
congested  housing  for  the  poor. 

Some  important  work  in  these  areas  la 
currently  underway  within  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  In  UNESCO  and  the  UN  re- 
gional Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  The 
International  Urban  Institute  would  need  to 
draw  on  the  work  of  appropriate  UN  bodies 
and  commissions.  At  Its  most  recent  session, 
the  23rd.  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  Ini- 
tiative of  Sweden,  decided  to  convene  in 
1972  a  UN  Conference  on  Human  Environ- 
ment. Atlantic  Alliance  countries,  whose 
technologies  are  responsible  for  so  much  of 
the  changes  In  the  planet's  environment, 
should  make  every  effort  to  assist  the  UN 
Conference  In  Identifying  those  aspects  of 
the  problem  that  can  best  be  handled 
through  international  cooperation  and  agree- 
ment. 

The  urban  crisis,  however,  Is  more  than  a 
physical  disarrangement  In  our  societies — on 
both  side  of  all  "curtains".  Our  young  people 
believe  that  at  the  same  time  as  we  proclaim 
the  morals  of  personal  welfare  and  Individ- 
ual liberty,  our  political  and  social  systems 
tend  to  become  more  massive,  more  rigid, 
more  Insensitive,  more  monolithic  and  Im- 
personal, and  less  human.  In  an  era  of  con- 
staint  technological  Innovation  we  continue 
to  rely  on  unchanged  political  processes  and 
establishments.  Thus  the  International 
Urban  Institute  needs  to  do  more  than  de- 
velop systems  for  coping  with  the  physical 
disarrangements  of  our  time;  It  needs  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  this  wider  set  of  social  re- 
lationships. 

Technological  Partnership:  Technological 
exploration  sho\ild  not  remain  another  area 
of  U.S.  domination  and  superiority.  Upset- 
ting the  "balance  of  science",  like  upsetting 
the  balance  of  payments,  can  be  divisive  and 
destructive  As  we  have  pointed  out,  tech- 
nological development  knows  no  national 
boundaries.  To  make  It  a  national  pursuit  is 
not  consistent  with  the  goal  of  making  the 
Western  Alliance  a  contemporary  and  com- 
mon adventure.  For  example,  the  Panel 
strongly  supports  action  now  going  forward 
In  the  NATO  Science  Council  to  create  a  Eu- 
ropean institute  for  computer  programming. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration take  Immediate  steps  to  Invite 
our  allies  to  join  In  a  space  program,  to  Join 
us  on  the  moon  and  beyond.  Our  allies  need 
to  see  and  feel  a  new  spirit  of  common  adven- 
t\ire  and  an  Atlantic  astronaut  could  do 
much  to  symbolize  this  to  the  man  on  the 
street. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  If  It  would  join  In  a  more 
cooperative  International  space  program.' 

Education:  We  have  moved.  In  the  Atlantic 
area,  toward  freer  trade  In  commodities  by 
tariff  reduction  and  a  common  market.  We 
have  moved  to  internationalize  money 
through  convertible  currencies. 

The  time  Is  now  at  hand  to  explore  ways 
In  which  the  ultimate  "commodity"  In  the 
modern  world — education — can  be  more 
firmly  established  on  an  International  base. 

An  "educational  common  market"  should 
be  devised — a  program  of  "free  trade"  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  between  countries — be- 
ginning In  the  Atlantic  area.  Multi-national 
educational  Institutions,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents should  become  commonplace  in  a  con- 
temporary world.  We  again  need  to  call  upon 
our  humility  to  recognize  and  admit  that  we 
know  little  about  some  of  the  seminal  edu- 
cational questions  we  should  be  asking. 

What  are  the  best  ways  to  educate  the  very 
young?  How  can  we  reach  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged, to  remotivate  their  flagging 
aspirations?  How  can  we  develop  the  innova- 
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tlveness  that  the  modem  world  demands? 
How  do  we  train  the  skilled  workers  and  the 
scarce  but  vital  entrepreneurs  and  managers 
that  a  modern  technological  world  demands? 

The  Panel  recommends  the  creation  of  an 
International  Foundation  for  Education  sup- 
ported by  private  and  governmental  funds 
and  directed  multl-nationally.  This  project 
could  lead  the  way  In  setting  up  mutually 
agreeable  trans-national  standards  that 
would  allow  students  and  faculty  to  move 
more  freely  from  country  to  country;  In 
sponsoring  both  educational  research  and 
the  development  and  assessment  of  Inter- 
national educational  levels;  In  pooling  the 
knowledge  of  the  educational  process  Into  a 
"World  Bank"  of  knowledge;  and  by  ener- 
getically supporting  a  greatly  expanded  In- 
ternational scholarship  program — one  which 
might  Indeed  emphasize  environmental 
studies.' 

If  we  are  to  build  a  meaningful  Atlantic 
Community  In  the  modem  context,  It  must 
be  rooted  firmly  In  a  genuine  community  of 
objectives — not  Just  military  and  economic 
objectives — but  one  based  on  common  aspira- 
tions to  Improve  the  quality  of  human  life 
In  a  world  where  things  tend  to  become  more 
Important  than  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  panel  consisted  of 
the  following : 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  chairman,  part- 
ner, Paxil,  Weiss.  Goldberg,  Rifidnd, 
Wharton  &  Garrison. 

Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Oscar  A.  de  Lima,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Roger  Smith  Hotels,  Inc. 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  partner,  Coudert 
Bros. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  Henry  L.  Moses 
professor  of  law  and  international  or- 
ganization. Columbia  University. 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  partner,  Curtis,  Mal- 
let-Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle. 

Edwin  Huddleson,  Jr.,  partner,  Cooley, 
Crowley,  Gaither,  Godward,  Castro  & 
Huddleson. 

James  N.  Hyde,  lawyer,  consultant  to 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  vice  chairman, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Bell  &  Howell 
Co. 

Joseph  D.  Keenan,  International  sec- 
retary. International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment. Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs, Harvard  University.  Dr.  Kissinger 
served  as  a  member  of  the  panel  imtU 
his  selection  by  the  President-elect  as 
his  special  assistant  for  National  Secur- 
ity Affairs.  He  did  not  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  the  final  report. 

Robert  Kleiman,  editorial  board  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick,  senior  partner. 
Urban  Investment  &  Development  Co. 

Col.  Laurence  J.  Legere,  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses. 

John  J.  McCloy,  Mllbank,  Tweed,  Had- 
ley  &  McCloy. 

James  S.  McDonnell,  chairman  of  the 
board,  McDonnell-Douglas  Corp. 

G.  William  Miller,  president,  Textron, 
Inc. 

Emanuel  R.  Plore.  vice  president  and 
chief  scientist.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

Thomas  C.  SchelUng,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Center  for  International  Affairs, 
Harvard  University. 
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Gen.  Cortland  V.  R.  Schuyler,  com- 
missioner of  general  services,  executive 
department,  State  of  New  York. 

Marshall  D.  Shulman,  director,  Rus- 
sian Institute,  Columbia  University. 

Joseph  E.  Slater,  president,  Salk  In- 
stitute for  Biological  Studies. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  former  presi- 
dent. League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
U.SJI. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recently 
completed  survey  of  current  research  and 
development  on  roads  and  road  transport 
in  40  countries  outside  the  United  States 
discloses  the  fact  that  over  5,000  re- 
search projects  in  those  countries  are 
currently  active,  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted, or  are  planned  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  results  of  this  survey  liave 
just  been  released  in  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Road  Federation  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  a  cost  sharing,  cooperative 
contract  entered  into  between  FHWA 
and  IRF. 

The  report  contains  brief  information 
on  each  of  the  5,000-plus  projects  which 
comprise  the  broadest  possible  coverage 
of  specific  areas  of  concern  from  high- 
way planning  and  design  to  the  psychol- 
ogy of  drivers  and  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents. The  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
of  such  research,  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects directly  or  indirectly  affecting  roads 
and  road  transport  and  the  utilization  of 
modern  technology  therein,  especially 
during  recent  years,  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  an  individual  involved  in  re- 
search to  maintain,  from  his  own  pe- 
rusal of  recearch  reports  and  technical 
publications,  an  awareness  of  the  re- 
search activity  going  on  even  in  his  own 
specialized  field  of  competence.  The  re- 
port itself  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
research  projects  have  been  undertaken 
on  the  same  subject  in  m*(iy  different 
countries  and  even  by  numero\is  research 
organizations  in  some  individual  coim- 
trles. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  prime  con- 
cern and  immediate  urgency  that  a  sys- 
tem be  developed  through  which  infor- 
mation on  specific  research  projects  can 
be  collected  from  research  organizations 
wherever  they  are,  stored  in  a  comput- 
erized or  other  type  type  of  storage  and 
retrieval  system,  and  made  available  to 
researchers  on  request  as  "file  searches" 
by  manual  or  computer  retrieval,  print- 
outs of  information  stored  on  single 
projects,  or  as  lists  of  references  on  par- 
ticular subjects.  A  computerized  storage 
and  retrieval  system  has  been  developed 
by  the  Highway  Research  Information 
Service  of  the  Highway  Research  Board 
here  in  the  United  States  and  a  partially 
computerized  system  by  the  Road  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  the  United  King- 
dom. A  somewhat  different  system  has 
been  developed  and  is  being  used  by  the 
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International  Road  Research  Documen- 
tation Scheme  of  the  OECD  in  Paris. 
Utilization  of  these  storage  and  retrieval 
services  permits  a  researcher  to  deter- 
mine, with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort, 
what  is  going  on  in  a  chosen  field  of  in- 
terest. He  can  determine  the  ground  al- 
ready covered  by  research,  which  may 
make  unnece.ssary,  or  restrict  the  scope 
of,  a  project  which  is  being  considered 
or  planned,  with  a  resultant  .saving  of 
funds.  The  information  can  be  of  great 
help  to  organizations  in  the  planning  of 
their  own  research  programs,  and  it  can 
also  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  further  re- 
search efforts. 

Research  budgets  and  research  per- 
sonnel are  both  too  limited  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  du- 
plication and  overlapping  of  effort.  Both 
funds  and  personnel  must  be  used  in 
such  a  way  that  optimum  utilization  of 
t)oth  will  be  achieved. 

It  was  recently  discovered  that  in  Ger- 
many and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  countries,  studies  were  being  made 
of  the  visual  comprehension  of  motor 
vehicle  drivers.  Studies  have  been  made 
in  many  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  to  determine  the  relation  between 
alcohol  and/or  drug  consumption  by 
drivers  and  the  rate  of  involvement  in 
accidents.  In  certain  countries  this  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  stringent  regula- 
tions affecting  drivers  and  their  use  of 
alcohol  or  drugs.  High  mast  lighting  of 
road  intersections  and  interchanges,  the 
IRF  reports,  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
search in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Holland  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  survey  report  by  IRF.  the  infor- 
mation facilities  of  HRIS  and  the  similar 
facilities  of  IRRD  are  sources  of  infor- 
mation available  to  researchers  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world.  Some  2,000  copies  of  the  report 
prepared  by  IRF  will  be  distributed  free 
of  charge  to  research  organizations  and 
researchers  in  all  of  the  countries  con- 
tributing to  it  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  himdreds,  probably  thousands, 
of  highway  administrators  and  research- 
ers In  the  countries  surveyed  have  coop- 
erated with  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration by  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
professional  surveyors  sent  out  by  IRF 
and  by  supplying  the  information  re- 
quested. Their  knowledge  of  and  interest 
In  the  current  research  activities  re- 
ported will  be  augmented  as  a  result.  The 
survey  will  be  continued  on  an  annual 
basis  by  IRF  under  its  contract  with 
BPR,  thus  keeping  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  current  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  as  nearly  current  as  pos- 
sible. 


IRAQI  HANGINGS:  A  BRUTAL 
SPECTACLE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1969,  It  appeared  the  world  was 
swept  back  to  the  dark  ages  by  the  In- 
human and  Intemperate  acts  that  tran- 


pie  on  this  earth 
off  the  savagery 
since  Hitler  has 
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spired  in  the  malii  square  of  the  city  of 
Baghdad.  Civilizea  man.  for  all  his  prog- 
ress and  sensitivtjty  to  the  well-being  of 
ven  a  rude  view  of  just 
how  far  we  may  Have  come,  and  a  shock- 
ing realization  thpt  there  were  still  peo- 
who  had  not  yet  cast 
of  primitive  man.  Not 
the  world  of  civilized 
men  witnessed  sui:h  Insane  behavior,  and 
the  parallel  is  an  Appropriate  one.  for  the 
reasons  that  dr(>ve  the  Iraqi  generals 
were  the  same  rieasons  spouted  by  the 
murderer  of  Europe  three  decades  ago. 

It  Is  inconceitable  that  today  men 
should  die  becaiise  of  their  religious 
faith,  but  that  was  the  case  in  Iraq.  It 
Is  inconceivable  that  the  world  should 
again  see  the  retnrn  of  Nazi  racism,  but 
it  lives  in  Iraq.  '^  is  inconceivable  that 
law  should  be  corrupted  by  the  forced 
lending  of  its  nsupe  to  the  so-called  trial 
that  condemned  to  death  nine  Jews  in 
Iraq,  but  the  kangaroo  court  did  just 
that.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  screams 
of  angUfih  from  respectable  people  in  na- 
tions around  the  I  globe  should  not  shat- 
ter the  night,  biit  too  few  have  raised 
the  voice  of  protest  against  the  hangings 
In  Baghdad.  Allj  humanity  stood  with 
those  nine  men  on  the  scaffolds  of 
tyranny,  and  al|  humanity  suffers  for 


their  loss. 

The  Immediat 
mass  execution 
In  the  already  el 


repercussions  of  the 
Iraq  will  be  an  increase 
trie  atmosphere  of  the 
Middle  East,  wh^re  an  embattled  Israel 
awaits  another  thrust  at  Its  borders. 
Israel's  defensive  measures  in  the  past 
have  drawn  strcaig  protest  from  many 
governments  anq  world  leaders,  but  as 
IsraeU  officials  ha(ve  noted,  not  to  answer 
could  only  be  conlsidered  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  the  Arab  jcapitals.  So  long  as  the 
United  Nations  And  he  diplomats  can 
find  no  solution  and  can  gain  no  coopera- 
tion from  the  inlransigent  few,  the  only 
course  open  to  Israel  Is  to  maintain  its 
strength  and  fiiit  fire  with  fire.  The 
thousands  of  appeals  for  peace  that  have 
come  from  Israel  have  been  met  with 
thousands  of  acts  of  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  possibilltlas  of  another  war  In  the 
Middle  East  are]  great  and  the  chance 
that  another  war  could  entangle  the 
United  States  an|l  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
;ation  is  particularly 
dent  Johnson  referred 
ostility"  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Presideht  Nixon  has  said  those 
fires  could  set  ofl)  the  "powder  keg."  The 
g  those  fires  and  de- 
r  keg  was  made  all  the 
the  Iraqis  and  their 
the  14  supposed  spies, 
tesmen  to  dissuade  the 
Iraqis  from  puisuing  their  course  of 
political  folly  and  inhumanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  recall  the 
many  times  I  hate  stood  In  this  House  to 
reaffirm  my  support  for  Israel,  the  rec- 
am  proud  of  that  rec- 
ord. It  was  satfefying  to  me  that  the 
United  States  anjd  Israel  have  concluded 
cussions  for  the  sale 
m  jet  aircraft  so  vitally 
e  defense  of  Israel.  It 
ore  satisfying  if  the 


nuclear  confror 
frightening.  Pre 
to  the  "fires  of 


task  of  extinguisf 
fusing  that  pow< 
more  difficult  bj 
death  penalty 
It  is  up  to  the  st 
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a  firm  commitment  of  support  were  also 
enacted.  It  is  saddening,  however,  to  hear 
the  rebukes  cast  at  the  Israelis  for  the 
defensive  measiu-es  they  have  taken  to 
protect  themselves.  After  the  public  exe- 
cution of  14  men  in  Baghdad,  nine  of 
whom  were  apparently  killed  because  of 
their  religious  faith,  I  wonder  if  perhaps 
some  of  those  who  castigated  Israel  can 
now  see  the  necessity  for  self-preserva- 
tion that  motivates  the  Israeli  defense 
p>olicy. 


SOVIET  ECONOMIC  BLOC  STALLED 
BY  TWO  KEY  PROBLEMS 


February  3,  1969 


the  preliminary 
of  the  P-4  Phant 
necessary  for 
would  be  even 


other  suggestions  for  mutual  defense  and 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  continually 
there  is  a  barrage  of  Soviet  propaganda 
boasting  of  the  tremendous  economic 
progress  that  they  are  making.  Appar- 
ently, these  boasts  are  aimed  principally 
at  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world 
to  convince  them  that  the  commimistic 
economic  system  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, £is  well  as  to  indict  our  own  eco- 
nomic system. 

Because  these  Soviet  claims  are  really 
their  own  Alice  in  Wonderland  edition 
of  economics,  I  thought  the  following 
news  story,  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, February  2.  1969,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  describes  the  true  state  of 
affairs  In  their  economy,  and  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members.  In  all  events. 
I  think  the  news  story  shows  that  they 
are  not  telling  it  like  It  Is. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  2,  1969] 

Soviet  Economic  Bloc  Stalled  by  Two  Kxt 

Problems 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Vienna,  January  31. — After  20  years  of  ex- 
istence. Comecon,  the  Sovlet-bloc  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  finds  Itself  at 
a  crossroads  and  bogged  down  in  con- 
troversies and  disagreements. 

Public  speeches  and  articles  in  Commu- 
nist capitals  as  Comecon  was  celebrating  Its 
twentieth  anniversary  on  Jan.  26  In  East 
Berlin  reflected  the  organization's  shortcom- 
ings. 

Trade  statistics  show  that  most  of  Come- 
cons  eight  members — the  Soviet  Union.  East 
Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rxima- 
nla.  Czechoslovakia  and  Mongolia — run  def- 
icits with  the  West  and  even  with  under- 
developed nations  because  of  their  Inability 
to  gain  solid  export  markets  and  compete 
with  Western  producers. 

Within  the  bloc,  Poland,  for  example,  buys 
from  East  Germany  almost  twice  as  much  as 
she  Is  capable  of  selling  the  Germans. 
Czechoslovakia  is  owed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
perhaps  as  much  as  $1 -billion  for  credits  and 
the  delivery  of  industrial  goods,  although  pre- 
cise amounts  cannot  be  calculated  because 
of  the  complexity  of  artificial  exchange  rates 
within  Comecon. 

DEVELOPMENT  GAP  WIDENS 

Open  criticism  In  the  European  Commu- 
nist countries  shows  concern  not  only  that 
Comecon  is  lagging  In  foreign  trade,  but  also 
that  the  gap  In  economic  development  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Europe  is  stead- 
ily widening. 

The  Comecon  countries  recognize  that  they 
have  not  come  to  grips  with  the  modern  tech- 


nical-scientific revolution,  ranging  from  ade- 
quate use  of  computers  to  quality  control  In 
production. 

When  Individual  countries  have  attempted 
to  remedy  these  problems,  Communist  Ideo- 
logical considerations  dictated  from  Moscow 
and  the  weight  of  tradition  and  bureaucracy 
have  Interfered. 

Czechoslovakia's  plans  to  reform  and  mod- 
ernize the  economy  to  make  It  competitive 
were  halted  by  the  Soviet-led  invasion  last 
Aug.  20-21.  Hungary  is  proceeding  slowly  and 
cautiously  with  her  economical  reform.  Bul- 
garia. In  grave  economic  trouble,  has  mapped 
but  not  yet  begun  a  "new  economic  mode." 

RUMANIA    TESTS    RETORMS 

Rumania,  still  something  of  a  maverick  in 
the  Communist  system  despite  the  Soviet 
example  In  Czechoslovakia,  has  been  experi- 
menting for  a  year  with  an  economic  re- 
form. This  emphasizes  decentralization,  self- 
management  In  Industry  and  "intensive," 
rather  than  "extensive"  industrialization. 

Rumania  has  broken  with  Soviet  dogma  In 
de-emphaslzlng  "extensive"  development, 
spreading  all  through  a  country's  Industries 
in  favor  of  "intensive"  development  of  spe- 
cific industries  in  selected  areas. 

The  two  key  problems  facing  Comecon  are 
possible  economic  integration — advocated 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  launched  Come- 
con in  1949 — and  appeals  for  the  creation  of 
a  multUateral  convertible  currency  to  make 
trade  more  realistic. 

The  Comecon  council  session  In  East  Ber- 
lin pointed  up  the  disagreements  within  the 
bloc  on  these  two  points.  Aside  from  Poland, 
Bulgaria  and  Mongolia,  the  other  Comecon 
countries  oppose  integration  because  they 
think  It  will  damage  their  economies. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  against  a  "hard"  bloc 
currency  presumably  because  this  would  de- 
prive It  of  control  over  Comecon  trade 
through  the  manipulation  of  the  others' 
artificial  currency  rates. 

EARLT    MEETING    WAS    FORESEEN 

Since  late  last  year,  the  expectation  was 
that  the  top  Communist  party  and  Govern- 
ment leaders  of  the  eight  countries  would 
convene  early  this  spring  to  debate  the  prob- 
lems of  both  economic  integration  within 
Comecon  and  greater  military  integration 
under  the  Warsaw  Pact  military  alliance. 

Indications  that  the  economic  Integration 
problem  had  not  been  resolved  in  East  Berlin 
were  given  by  Horst  Maurer.  writing  last 
Sunday  In  Neuer  Weg,  a  German-language 
dally  published  In  Rumania.  Because  the 
Rumanians  stanchly  oppose  economic  Inte- 
gration in  Comecon  and  all  other  forms  of 
communist  "supra-national"  arrangements? 
Mr.  Maurer  remarked,  integration  would 
have  to  be  discussed  at  a  "fuller  meeting"  of 
Comecon  members  and  Government  leaders. 

Sentiments  on  Integration  vary  sharply 
from  country  to  country,  according  to  Indi- 
vidual economic  positions. 

SOVIET     WANTS    INTEGRATION 

The  Soviet  Union  advocates  integration, 
with  a  meshing  of  national  economic  plans. 
Joint  investment  policies  and  a  controlled 
division  of  industrial  production.  The  So- 
viet stand  reflects  annoyance  over  the  coun- 
try's position  as  a  supplier  of  raw  materials 
to  Comecon  partners. 

Soviet  statistics  published  last  month  show 
that  in  the  last  16  years  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  only  Comecon  country  where  the  per- 
centage share  of  national  Income  derived 
from  Industry  had  fallen. 

Eoonomists  attribute  this  situation  to  new 
Soviet  concentration  on  agriculture  and  to 
trade  patterns  In  Comecon. 

To  combat  this  trend.  Soviet  publications 
Indicate.  Moscow  would  like  to  raise  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  sold  to  Comecon 
partners  In  the  1970-75  period  and  to  en- 
courage industrial  investments  by  them  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Neither  possibility  appears 
to  have  produced  mueh  enthusiasm  In  Com- 
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econ,  many  of  whose  members  are  heavy 
exporters  of  industrial  goods  to  the  Russians. 

Poland  strongly  favors  integration  because 
of  concern  that  without  it  East  Germany's 
trade  links  with  the  West  will  be  further 
strengthened,  Poland  has  a  deficit  In  trade 
with  the  East  Germans. 

The  East  Germans  are  perhaps  the  clos- 
est to  Moscow  in  Ideology,  but  they  none- 
theless oppose  Comecon  integration  because 
of  advantages  of  their  mounting  trade  with 
West  Germany.  The  East  Germans'  relatively 
high  living  standards  likewise  make  the 
thought  of  integration  with  less-developed 
Communist  countries  unattractive. 

For  this  reason,  presumably,  a  member  of 
the  Polish  Communist  leadership.  Zenon 
Kllszko  emphasized  In  a  speech  last  week 
that  political  as  well  as  economic  considera- 
tions must  be  weighed  in  Comecon  integra- 
tion. 

Rumania  opposes  integration  for  political 
reasons,  contending  that  under  Integration 
smaller  nations  would  be  penalized. 

COMPtJLSORT    INTEGRATION    BARRED 

The  East  Berlin  communique  stressed  this 
point,  too.  recognizing  in  effect  that  Integra- 
tion could  not  be  compulsory.  Under  Come- 
con statutes,  all  decisions  must  be  unanimous 
and  this  gives  opponents  of  Soviet  policies 
a  veto  right. 

Hungary,  to  Judge  from  recent  public 
comments,  pays  lip  service  to  integration. 
But  as  the  country's  economic  reform  pro- 
gresses, Hungary's  Interest  Is  In  practical 
measures  such  as  the  agreement,  resisted  by 
Moscow,  on  convertible  currency. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  have  not 
taken  public  positions  on  integration.  Mon- 
golia favors  It. 


COLUMN  BY  JOSEPH  ALSOP  AP- 
PEARS TO  SUPPORT  POSITION 
TAKEN  BY  THE  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALirORKlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1969 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  days  It  has  been  encouraging  to 
note  the  editorial  recognition  granted  by 
the  Washington  Post  to  the  festering 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  dawning  realization  by 
the  Post  that  the  problem  may  even  be 
of  the  exact  proportions  outlined  by  the 
President  during  the  campaign.  Perhaps 
similar  sanguine  emotions  are  also  to 
be  invoked  by  a  column  In  this  morning's 
Post  by  Joseph  Alsop  which  would  ap- 
pear to  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  that  there  are  subversive 
forces  at  work  in  much  of  the  strife  In 
our  educational  system.  Mr.  Alsop 
should  be  warned  that  such  a  point  of 
view  automatically  makes  him  eligible 
for  dismissal  as  a  mere  "red-baiter"  and 
"alarmist"  in  some  quarters,  as  commit- 
tee members  Individually  and  as  groups 
have  discovered.  Whether  Mr.  Alsop  is 
wining  to  assume  the  titles  which  go  to 
those  who  furnish  reports  like  his,  or 
whether  those  of  us  who  have  been  so 
labelled  are  now  to  be  publicly  absolved 
Is  still  not  clear.  Hopefully,  as  in  the 
fight  against  District  of  Columbia  crime 
we  will  go  "forward  together"  to  cope 
with  the  problem,  with  the  editorial  pol- 
icy of  the  Post  lagging  only  slightly  be- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hind.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  column 
by  Joseph  Alsop  is  Included: 
FBI  Sees  New  York  School  Crisis  as  Sign  of 
National  Subversion 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
New  Tork. — Anyone  who  wants  to  meas- 
ure the  real  depth  and  danger  of  the  race 
problem   In  America,  has  only  to  come  to 
this   worried    city,   endlessly   strife-torn   by 
an   endless   school    crisis.   The   FBI   reached 
the  same  conclusion  as  early  as  mid-October, 
and  has  been  on  the  job  ever  since. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  shrewd  enough,  ap- 
parently, to  spot  something  that  almost 
everyone  else  has  rather  unaccountably 
missed.  The  New  York  school  crisis,  which  Is 
really  a  horrendous  racial  confrontation,  has 
been  generally  treated  as  a  dire  but  strictly 
local  mess.  Instead,  it  is  a  national  portent. 
Obviously,  the  school  crisis.  In  and  of 
Itself,  has  no  interest  for  the  FBI.  But  If 
one  may  Judge  by  the  questions  FBI  agents 
have  been  asking  large  numbers  of  persons, 
notably  including  the  able  city  school  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  the  FBI 
has  developed  a  lively  Interest  In  a  good 
many  Individuals  and  organizations  with 
major  roles  In  the  school  crisis. 

Nor  is  this  so  very  surprising.  If  you  think 
about  It.  It  Is  normal,  to  begin  with,  for  the 
FBI  to  interest  Itself  in  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement.  RAM.  as  it  Is  better  known, 
openly  professes  allegiance  to  Robert  Wil- 
liams, Mao  Tse-Tung's  Peking-based  ^ouse 
Negro;  and  RAM  has  equally  openly  sought 
to  recruit  "black  guards"— Junior  guerrillas 
modelled  on  China's  Red  Guards. 

The  RAM  leader,  Herman  Ferguson,  re- 
cently convicted  of  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
two  black  moderates.  Roy  Wllklns  and  Whit- 
ney Young,  has  played  a  considerable  role 
In  both  the  "demonstration  school  districts" 
where  the  present  devil's  brew  first  boiled  up 
In  the  New  York  schools.  But  Ferguson  Is  an 
old  story.  What  Is  new  Is  the  suggestion,  now 
rather  widely  heard,  that  Ferguson's  pecu- 
liar affiliations  are  far  from  unique  among 
the  black  extremists. 

If  that  were  all.  however,  the  whole  mat- 
ter could  be  left  to  the  FBI.  Unfortunately, 
it  Is  by  no  means  all.  Consider,  for  Instance, 
the  Just  published,  truly  despairing  report 
on  student  dissent  In  New  York's  High 
schools  by  the  city's  High  School  Principals 
Association.  The  report  remarks  pointedly: 
"Evidence  strongly  suggest  that  outside 
groups  and  individuals  are  providing  en- 
couragement, leadership  and  legal  advice  to 
students  involved  in  these  campaigns  (of 
disruption) ." 

Abraham  Lass,  of  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School.  Brooklyn,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  wrote  the  report,  was  asked  the  real 
meaning  of  the  foregoing  fairly  ominous 
statement.  He  replied  that  "kids  all  over 
the  city  don't  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way  at  the  same  time  without  some  organi- 
zation somewhere;  and  that  organization 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  a  highly  professional 
character." 

He  had  some  details  to  add.  such  as  the 
existence  of  the  well  printed,  widely  cir- 
culated High  School  Free  Press,  bristling 
with  Incitements  to  violence.  "Somebody's 
paying  for  It,  and  the  kids  certainly  aren't," 
he  said. 

He  would  name  no  names,  but  It  Is  com- 
monly believed  that  elements  In  the  Stu- 
dents for  Democratic  Action  and  the 
African-American  Teachers  Association  are 
among  the  "outside  groups"  mentioned  in 
the  nrinclpals"  report.  The  African-American 
teachers,  incidentally,  are  headed  by  Albert 
Vann.  now  under  charges  for  vicious  antl- 
semltlsm. 

A  week  hardly  passes  In  New  York  with- 
out bringing  news  that  violent  student  dis- 
sent and  outbursts  of  race  hatred  have 
forced  the  closing  of  this  or  that  high  school. 
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or  have  required  police  action  to  keep  the 
school  open.  Here  again.  Is  something  very 
new. 

In  former,  happier  times,  the  Board  of 
Education  would  not  permit  plain  clothes 
policemen  to  enter  any  New  York  school, 
even  in  cases  of  suspected  dope-peddling  to 
the  school's  pupils.  Today,  uniformed  po- 
licemen are  on  regular  duty  at  166  of  the 
city's  900  schools,  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's own  request. 

What  is  going  on,  in  plain  truth.  Is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  take 
over  the  New  York  schools  by  very  far  out 
extremists,  both  black  and  white.  Their  tools 
are  hot-headed  kids — In  most  schools,  a 
small  minority — and  those  people  in  "the 
black  community,"  again  a  small  minority, 
whom  the  black  extremists  can  lead  by  the 
nose. 

"Community  control"  is  the  slogan.  Ex- 
tremists' control  is  the  aim.  and  behind  this 
aim  is  the  larger  purpose  of  using  the  schools 
for  propaganda  and  indoctrination.  Including 
black  racist  propaganda  that  might  embarrass 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  And  if  all  this  goes  on 
and  gets  worse,  as  seems  likely,  some  very 
hard  choices  will  unavoidably  have  to  be 
made. 


WHAT  A  LAYMAN  EXPECTS  OP  HIS 
MINISTER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  In 
Davidson  County  In  my  district  in  North 
Carolina  this  past  week,  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Sim  DeLapp  before  the  Civitan  Club  on 
Monday  came  to  my  attention.  Mr.  De- 
Lapp  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Davidson 
County,  and  is  an  outstanding  leader  and 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  his  church. 

A  copy  of  his  lay  speech  was  handed 
to  me  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
It.  How  we  could  all  benefit  from  the 
challenges  offered  by  Mr.  DeLapp.  I  feel 
that  his  message  could  not  only  apply 
to  the  ministers  of  our  coimtry.  but  to  all 
laymen  of  our  churches  as  well. 

One  generation's  Christian  experi- 
ences will  not  suffice  for  another,  but 
each  generation  must  have  its  own  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  Person  of 
Christ.  What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  the 
ministers  of  today  should  fall  this  gen- 
eration. Or  will  they  respond  to  the  com- 
mandmant  the  Lord  gave  to  Peter: 
"Peed  my  sheep!" 

With  permission  given.  I  place  Mr.  De- 
Lapp's  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, thinking  that  my  colleagues  would 
like  the  opportunity  of  reading  it: 

What  a  Latman  Expects  of  His  Minister 

Please  be  assured  that  only  the  specific 
request  of  the  members  of  this  Clvltan  Club 
that  I  speak  briefly  to  the  ministers  of  David- 
son County  was  sufficient  to  persuade  me  to 
brave  the  dangers  Incident  to  my  speaking 
here  today  on  the  subject.  "What  A  Layman 
Expects  of  the  Minister".  It  was  only  when 
your  president  promised  me  the  security  of 
a  rear,  escape  door  that  I  finally  came. 

One  of  the  simple,  but  essential  things 
that  the  layman  expects  of  his  minister  is 
that  he  be  a  devout,  godly  man.  Of  course, 
he  does  not  expect  perfection,  but  he  expects 
the  minister  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  Is. 
The  minister  must  have  a  clearer,  more  direct 
line  to  the  Almighty.  He  must  be  more  like 
Him.  more  like  11' s  Son.  Jesus  Christ.  The 
blind  can  never  lead  the  blind. 
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a.  The  Bsrlous  layiian  expects  bis  minister 
to  keep  tbe  rellgloft  he  preaches  EUid  prac- 
tices pure  and  unadulterated.  There  must  be 
no  dilution  of  religion,  no  getting  down  In 
tbe  gutter,  no  stret;hlng  of  the  moral  code, 
no  happy-go-lucky  drinking,  no  profanity 
spreading  or  dirty  j)oke  telling  In  order  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  goodness  and  evil.  I 
have  never  yet  met  a  worldly  man  who  ad- 
mired or  even  resp;cted  a  loose  living.  In- 
sincere preacher. 

3.  None  of  us  sele  cts  for  our  family  physi- 
cian or  for  our  surgeon.  In  case  of  an  opera- 
tion, a  man  who  does  not  know  more  about 
medicine  or  surgery  than  we.  He  must  be  a 
specialist  In  his  flell.  The  layman  feels  that 
way  about  bis  preacher — If  the  minister  Is 
not  a  man  of  God.  l^e  should  not  pose  as  one. 
He  must  have  love  and  forgiveness,  tolerance 
and  goodness.  The  godliness  of  his  profession 
must  show  on  his  f  ice  and  in  his  life. 

4.  Since  God  mads  an  orderly  world,  since 
tbe  quadrillion  of  solar  systems  and  the 
satellites  surrounding  them  are  never  a  sec- 
ond late  or  an  inch  oS  course  in  this  vast 
universe.  It  Is  apparent  that  God  Is  a  being 
who  believes  in  law  i  ind  order.  Thus,  His  serv- 
ants should  be.  No  serious  minded  layman 
wants  bfs 'minister  «  encourage  or  to  coun- 
tenance tlie  breakln  ;  of  federal,  state  or  local 
laws,  regardless  of  the  cause  being  espoused 
or  of  his  own  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the 
law.  The  savior  of  mankind  favored  render- 
ing to  "Caesar  the  Things  That  Are  Cae- 
sar's." He  was  no  nsurrectionist.  St.  Paul, 
the  greatest  preache  r  since  Christ,  and  living 
at  a  time  when  the  tyranny  of  Rome  was 
most  brutal,  and  when  slavery  was  a  well- 
established  institution,  was  never  an  insur- 
rectionist. Yet  therj  two,  Jesus  Christ  and 
St.  Paul,  by  their  preaching  of  Christianity, 
without  tbe  pressures  of  lobbying,  rioting, 
and  without  sponsoring  or  introducing  a 
single  bill  or  the  ei  actment  of  a  single  law, 
so  moved  and  chanf  :ecl  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  that  the  leaven  of  their  religious 
philosophy  brought  freedom  and  true  civili- 
zation to  a  dark  world  in  a  few  short  cen- 
turies. The  present  ministry  must  have  no 
place  for  InsurrectU  nlsts. 

5.  The  Mighty  R  iler  of  oui  universe  be- 
lieves in  work.  The  tree  in  the  forest  grows 
night  and  day.  Tbe  sun  pours  out  its  warm 
rays  every  second,  flven  if  part  of  our  world 
Is  tiirned  away  frdm  It  a  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hour  p(  rlod.  Tbe  rivers  roll  end- 
lessly and  constantly  toward  the  sea.  Nature 
works  tirelessly  In  ite  manufactiire  of  oxygen 
for  us  to  breathe  ax)d  carbon  dioxide  for  tbe 
plant,  and  tbrougl|out  tbe  day  and  night. 
It  pulls  up  molsturd  out  of  the  seas  to  form 
clouds,  out  of  whlct  the  rain  falls  to  prevent 
tbe  burning  and  the  parching  of  the  blessed 
earth.  God  means  f^r  man  to  work  and  save, 
to  earn  for  himself.  Christianity  has  no  place 
for  louts  and  loafeis.  Thus,  the  layman  ex- 
pects his  minister  to  work  and  to  preach  the 
sacredness  and  the  aecessity  for  work  for  all 
able-bodied  people.  Thus,  tbe  minister  must 
not  be  afraid  to  saj  with  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen 
the  weak  by  weaker  Ing  the  strong.  You  can- 
not help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
tbe  wage  payer.  Tou  cannot  further  the 
brotherhood  of  nun  by  encouraging  class 
hatred.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroy- 
ing the  rich.  You  csnnot  keep  out  of  trouble 
by  spending  more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  initiative  anc  lndep)endence.  You  can- 
not help  men  permanently  by  doing  for  them 
what  they  could  aid  should  do  for  them- 
selves." 

6.  One  simple  but  fimdamental  truth  must 
prevail  in  every  minister's  mind  and  heart 
If  be  Is  to  satisfy  th0  expectations  of  the  lay- 
man. Mf"  has  the  power  to  destroy  himself. 
But  great  as  he  14,  he  does  not  have  tbe 
power  to  save  hli^elf.  Somebody  greater 
than    he,   sometbiqg   more    powerful,   more 
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saving,  more  everlasting  than  he  must  com- 
plete the  job.  A  layman  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect his  minister  to  point  the  way  to  that 
saving  power. 

7.  The  layman  expects  his  minister  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  a  forgiving  God  and 
of  a  redeeming  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  That  is 
his  job.  The  doctor  attends  to  the  problems 
of  health.  The  lawyer  looks  after  the  mat- 
ters of  justice  and  the  courts.  The  educa- 
tor strives  to  master  the  task  of  teaching 
children.  Tbe  statesmen  and  the  political 
leaders  study  the  affairs  of  government.  Of 
course,  they  all  blend  into  each  other,  but 
each  should  know  his  field  better  than  the 
other.  The  preacher  cannot  properly  operate 
a  gallstone,  or  try  a  lawsuit  or  run  the  gov- 
ernment any  better  than  a  lawyer  can  lead 
a  flock  of  church  people  to  the  gates  of 
heaven.  Each  must  stick  to  his  field.  The  bird 
dog  that  starts  running  rabbits  is  always 
discarded. 

After  all.  why  should  a  minister  want  to 
veer  away  from  his  profession?  He  works  for 
the  greatest  employer  in  all  the  universe.  The 
one  who  hires  him  runs  a  billion  worlds.  He 
makes  our  sun  and  billions  of  other  suns  to 
rise  and  set.  All  tbe  oxygen,  all  the  rocks  and 
trees,  all  the  stars  and  moons,  all  the  dia- 
monds, the  uranium,  the  food,  the  soil,  the 
silver  and  gold,  all  the  lives  of  all  the  people 
belong  to  Him.  Why  should  the  minister  ever 
want  to  leave  His  employment  and  go  else- 
where? His  profession  is  the  most  honored 
of  any  In  the  world.  The  products  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  handle  are  more  powerful  than 
those  of  U.S.  Steel,  General  Motors,  and  all 
the  rest;  they  are  love,  kindness,  humility, 
goodness,  cleanliness,  morality,  and  everlast- 
ing life. 

You  represent  the  grandest  profession  of 
them  all.  Stay  with  your  job.  Preach  sin- 
cerely about  the  love  of  God,  the  Father  of 
mankind.  Close  within  your  heart,  fix  your 
aim  upon  making  the  IndU'idual  man  better. 
Forget  the  Idea  of  mass  production  of  Chris- 
tians by  legislative  fiat  and  save  each  in- 
dividual soul  by  pointing  him  to  the  match- 
less one,  tbe  one  altogether  lovely,  spread  a 
ring  of  goodness  around  tbe  world.  Turn  loose 
the  love  of  God  and  let  it  permeate  educa- 
tion, medicine,  law,  business,  justice,  politics, 
race,  science,  morality,  men,  women  and 
children.  That  is  your  honored  calling.  Do 
not  expect  government  to  make  the  world 
better.  That  Is  your  work,  and  It  is  the 
greatest,  the  most  challenging  task  In  all 
this  confused  world. 

Maybe  this  sounds  old  fashioned,  and  con- 
tains nothing  new  and  spectacular,  certain- 
ly it  will  not  please  the  hippies  and  the 
anarchists  and  the  troublemakers,  but  these 
are  the  things  the  layman,  young  and  old 
expects  of  his  minister  and  the  things  for 
which  his  heart  hungers.  Feed  him. 
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APOLLO  9:  NEXT  STEP  TOWARD 
THE  MOON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  28,  1969,  the 
United  States  of  America  will  launch  the 
mission  of  Apollo  9.  Designed  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  lunar  excursion  module, 
this  mission  is  an  important  step  In  our 
progress  toward  a  lunar  landing  later 
this  very  year. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  an  excellent  description 
of  the  Apollo  9  flight  appearing  In  the 


February  3  edition  of  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology.  Without  becoming 
too  technical,  this  article  provides  us 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  Intricate  and 
precise  maneuvers  planned  for  our  next 
venture  Into  space. 
The  article  follows: 

Apollo  9  Readied  To  Test  Lunar  Modttle 

Houston. — Most  complex  and  critical  U.S. 
manned  space  flight  to  date  will  concentrate 
on  a  complete  evaluation  of  tbe  lunar  mod- 
ule, without  which  astronauts  cannot  land 
on  the  moon  and  return  to  earth. 

Flight  plan  for  the  Apollo  9  mission  is 
divided  into  two  primary  portions: 

Full  exercise  of  the  lunar  module  as  both 
an  Integral  and  Independent  member  of  the 
Apollo  system — a  period  lasting  for  about 
half  of  the  9-day  22-hr.  mission. 

Subsequent  evaluation  by  the  crew  of  the 
command  module  as  a  final  man-rating  of  the 
vehicle  for  a  lunar  landing  mission. 

Plight  readiness  review  for  the  Ap>ollo  9 
flight  was  completed  without  major  problem 
areas  here  last  week.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Headquarters 
Office  of  Manned  Space  Plight  will  be  briefed 
on  the  operational  readiness  of  the  AptoUo  9 
systems  Feb.  6. 

There  is  a  list  of  about  a  half  dozen  items 
still  outstanding  on  the  pre-fllght  check  list. 
These  are  being  resolved,  according  to  pro- 
gram officials  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  here. 

They  Include  items  which  were  found  to 
be  behind  schedule  or  lacking  in  complete 
qualification  some  time  ago,  and  which  are 
being  routinely  brought  into  the  flight  sys- 
tem loop. 

Pending  flnal  approval,  the  Apollo  9  flight 
Is  to  be  launched  at  11  a.m.  EST  Feb.  28 
from  Complex  39A  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  into  a  nearly  circular,  103-naut.  ml. 
orbit  on  a  Saturn  5. 

It  is  to  be  the  second  manned  flight  of 
the  Saturn  5.  The  flrst  was  so  successful  that 
it  placed  the  three-man  Apollo  8  crew  onto 
an  almost-precise  lunar  trajectory. 

The  Apollo  9  Boeing  S-IC  flrst  stage,  the 
North  American  Rockwell  S-2  second  stage 
and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  S-4B  third  and 
Injection  stage  are  programed  to  achieve  in- 
sertion at  11  min.  35  sec.  of  flight  with  the 
payload  still  mated  to  the  S-4B. 

It  will  be  the  flrst  time  In  which  the  North 
American  Rockwell  command  and  service 
modules  will  be  orbited  manned  with  an  op- 
erational Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering 
lunar  module. 

NASA  has  programed  tbe  specific  flight 
time  into  six  periods  of  activity.  Five  of 
them  are  concerned  directly  with  a  demon- 
stration of  crew/space  vehicle  Interface  cov- 
ering half  of  tbe  overall  mission. 

The  ApKJllo  9  crew  throughout  the  mission 
will.  In  effect,  be  simulating  an  actual  lunar 
landing  and  return. 

The  crew  Includes  Air  Force  Cols.  James 
M.  McDlvltt  and  David  R.  Scott,  both  of 
whom  fiew  in  Gemini  missions,  and  a  space 
rookie,  Russell  L.  Schweickart,  one  of  the 
first  civilian  astronauts  selected. 

McDlvltt,  as  spacecraft  commander,  will 
initiate  separation  of  the  command  and  serv- 
ice module  from  the  S-4B  and  lunar  module. 
Separation,  at  about  2  hr.  43  mln.  ground- 
elapsed  time,  will  be  effected  with  a  7-sec. 
burn  of  tbe  service  module's  reaction  control 
system  for  a  1-fps.  velocity  increase. 

Planners  expect  that  the  command  and 
service  modules  will  be  maintained  at  about 
10-50  ft.  from  the  S-4B  stage  and  the  lunar 
module  during  a  1  hr.  25  mln.  coast  period 
for  continued  systems  evaluation. 

At  about  4  hr.  8  min.  ground-elapsed  time, 
McDlvltt  and  his  crew  will  turn  tbe  com- 
mand and  service  module  around  to  face  tbe 
lunar  module  and  begin  the  docking  and 
ejection  sequence. 
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NASA  has  completed  a  relatively  major 
change  in  that  sequence.  It  Involves  explo- 
sive separation  of  the  four  panels  of  the 
spacecraft/lunar  module  adapter,  blowing 
tbe  panels  physically  away  from  the  S-4B 
and  leaving  the  lunar  module  exposed. 

There  was  some  fear  that  the  exhaust 
plume  of  the  command  module's  reaction 
control  system  might  impinge  on  thermal 
protective  areas  of  the  lunar  module  if  the 
panels  were  left  open  at  45  deg.  as  it  had  been 
originally  planned. 

The  command  and  service  module  will  be 
docked  to  tbe  upper  hatch  of  the  lunar 
module,  and  the  mated  system  will  be  sep- 
arated from  the  S-4B  at  about  3  fps.  to  a 
distance  of  500  ft.  The  S-4B  itself  will  be 
fired  out  of  plane  to  a  solar  trajectory  in 
the  same  method  used  during  the  Apollo  8 
mission.  _.„ 

In  a  docked  mode,  the  Apollo  9  crew  wlU 
Initiate  a  series  of  firings  of  the  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral service  module  engine,  the  Rocketdyne 
attitude  control  system  and  the  TRW  lunar 
module  descent  engine. 

The  Bell  lunar  module  ascent  engine, 
critical  to  the  lunar  landing  in  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  launch  the  upper  stage  of  the 
module  from  the  moon's  surface,  will  be  fired 
on  the  flight  only  briefly  while  the  system  Is 
docked. 

First  docked  burn  of  the  service  propul- 
sion system's  20,500-lb.-thrust  engine  will 
be  at  6  hr.  1  min.  ground-elapsed  time  to 
change  orbit  to  131  x  113  naut.  ml.  The  5- 
sec.  burn  will  effect  a  36.8-fps.  velocity  In- 
crease. 

After  that,  tbe  crew  will  be  permitted  to 
rest— starting  at  about  8  p.m.  EST— lasting 
to  the  second  activity  period  beginning  at 
22  hr.  ground-elapsed  time. 

The  second  period  will  make  extensive  iise 
of  the  service  propulsion  system,  which  is 
necessary  on  a  lunar-oriented  flight  to 
achieve  lunar-orbital  insertion  and  a  trans- 
fer to  an  earth-return  trajectory. 

THREE  BURNS  SET 

Three  burns  are  scheduled,  resulting  In  a 
115  X  271  naut.  ml.  orbit  over  a  6-hr.  dura- 
tion. The  burns  range  from  28  sec.  to  277.6 
sec.  the  last  Imparting  a  2,548-fps.  velocity 
Increase. 

Key  period  of  evaluation  of  the  lunar 
module  systems  is  to  start  at  40  hr.  ground- 
elapsed  time. 

A  major  concern  dviring  lunar  module 
systems  evaluation  is  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  probe  and  drogue  connecting  the 
two  spacecraft  through  a  combined  docking 
hatch  and  tunnel. 

Schweickart  is  to  open  the  command  mod- 
ule hatch  and  remove  the  probe  and  drogue. 
He  win  store  them  Inside  tbe  command 
module,  crawl  through  the  tunnel  and  at- 
tach his  environmental  control  system  to  the 
lunar  module  hookups. 

Schweickart  will  be  joined  by  McDlvltt, 
and  the  two  will  activate  the  lunar  module 
systems  while  Scott,  remaining  in  the  com- 
mand module,  will  monitor  command  module 
systems. 

McDlvltt  and  Schweickart  will  fire  the 
descent  propulsion  engine  of  the  lunar  mod- 
ule for  364  sec.  at  about  49  hr.  43  mln. 
ground-elapsed  time. 

The  total  velocity  Increase  of  1.698  fps. 
win  be  exercised  under  full  use  of  tbe  lunar 
module's  primary  guldance/navlgatlon/com- 
munlcatlons  system  but  will  have  little  effect 
upon  orbital  parameters. 

On  that  maneuver,  the  crew  will  throttle 
the  descent  engine  over  Its  full  range,  from 
about  10%  of  thrust  to  lOO-^-^. 

If  they  are  satisfied  that  the  lunar  module 
systems  are  operative,  the  crew  will  return 
to  the  command  module  for  a  fifth  bum  of 
the  service  propulsion  system. 

The  burn  will  circularize  the  orbit  at  133 
naut.  ml.  to  prepare  for  the  fourth  period  of 
activity. 
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After  a  period  of  rest  ending  at  about  69 
hr.  into  tbe  flight,  Schweickart  and  McDlvltt 
again  will  transfer  into  the  lunar  module. 
Schweickart  will  don  his  Hamilton  Standard 
portable  life-support  system  and  will  exit  the 
lunar  module  through  the  forward  hatch. 

Schwelckart's  extra-vehicular  activity  first 
for  the  U.S.  manned  space  fUght  program 
since  the  end  of  the  Gemini  series  in  No- 
vember. 1966,  will  last  about  2  hr. 

Schweickart  vrtll  leave  the  lunar  module 
at  about  71  hr.  40  mln.  ground-elapsed  time 
and  win  flrst  stand  on  the  small  ledge  out- 
side the  hatch  to  evaluate  the  so-called 
"golden  slippers"  placed  there  to  enhance 
stability  while  he  takes  photographs. 

Schwelckart's  main  task  during  initial  ex- 
tra-vehicular activity  will  be  to  examine 
whatever  pluming  of  the  reaction  control  sys- 
tem has  Impinged  on  the  lunar  module's 
thermal  skin  and  to  retrieve  some  samples  of 
affected  areas. 

HAND    RAILS 

His  primary  task  will  be  to  work  his  way. 
using  small  hand  rails,  over  the  top  of  the 
lunar  module  to  the  command  module  and 
to  enter  it.  He  will  deposit  his  camera  and 
samples  there,  and  then  will  exit  the  com- 
mand module  and  return  to  the  lunar  module 
along  the  same  route. 

NASA  wants  to  Insure  that  It  Is  possible 
for  crew  members  to  transfer  from  the  lunar 
module  through  a  separate  hatch  to  the 
command  module  If.  for  some  reason,  the 
docking  tunnel  Is  blocked. 

McDlvltt  Is  not  scheduled  to  perform  any 
extra-vehicular  activities  during  the  mis- 
sion, although  he  will  have  a  portable  life- 
support   system   in   case   Schweickart   needs 

Schweickart  need  be  attached  only  by 
tether,  since  his  backpack  will  supply  both 
environmental  controls  and  communica- 
tions to  the  lunar  module. 

The  two  crewmen  will  transfer  back  to 
the  command  module  for  a  rest  period. 

The  next  critical  phase  of  the  mission 
will  be  to  have  the  two  crewmen  return 
to  tbe  lunar  module  and  separate  it  from 
the  command  and  service  modules. 

The  service  module's  reaction  control  sys- 
tem will  be  fired  at  about  93  hr.  ground- 
elapsed  time  to  effect  separation  at  a  rate 
of  5  fps.  for  10.9  sec.  The  maneuver  will 
phase  the  two  spacecraft  over  a  period  of  5 
hr.  to  simulate  the  descent  and  ascent  por- 
tions of  the  lunar  landing  mission. 

The  flrst  lunair  module  descent  stage  burn 
in  the  rendezvous  profile  for  5  fps.  wlU  be 
radlaUy  down.  In  gross  perspective,  the  path 
will  resemble  a  football,  in  that  the  lunar 
module's  motion  follows  such  an  outline. 

The  command  modvUe  will  be  relatively 
passive,  but  can  maneuver  In  mirror  Image  of 
tbe  lunar  module's  profile  if  the  smaller  ve- 
hicle does  not  perform  as  well  as  expected. 

McDlvltt  and  Schweickart  will  fire  the  de- 
scent propulsion  system  flrst  for  -7  sec.  to 
settle  propellant  ullage,  then  at  10%  thrust 
for  15  sec.  and  again  at  40%  throttle  for  10.2 

&6C. 

That  win  initiate  an  85-f  ps.  velocity  change 
radially  upward  and  backward  from  the  com- 
mand module  to  sUrt  the  trace  of  the  foot- 
ball. 

Tbe  equlperlod  trajectory  will  have  an 
apogee  and  perigee  about  11.2  naut.  ml.  above 
and  below  that  of  the  command  module. 
Maximum  range  between  tbe  two  at  the  hor- 
izontal crossing  of  the  football  will  be  47.9 
naut.  ml. 

The  maneuver  to  simulate  Insertion  Into 
lunar  orbit  after  ascent  from  tbe  surface 
is  designed  to  fire  tbe  descent  engine  for  24.8 
sec.  at  10%  thrust  level. 

Resulting  coast  period  of  40.82  min.  will  be 
Interrupted  by  manual  staging  of  the  lunar 
module,  firing  the  reaction  control  Jets  on 
It  for  about  30  sec.  to  achieve  a  downward 
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thrust  that  vrtU  bring  the  spacecraft  curving 
forward  again  along  the  football  profile.  The 
descent  stage  will  remain  In  orbit. 

Alone  in  the  ascent  stage,  McDlvltt  and 
Schweickart  will  once  figaln  thrust,  this  time 
firing  the  Bell  engine  for  3.1  sec.  to  provide 
forward  and  Increasing  upward  motion  to 
reach  the  command  module. 

Final  maneuvering  along  that  trajectory 
will  use  the  lunar  module's  reaction  controls 
to  complete  the  terminal  phase  and  permit 
docking. 

The  crew  will  transfer  to  the  command 
module  and  win  jettison  the  lunar  module 
ascent  stage  alter  setting  up  the  program  to 
fire  the  ascent  engine  in  an  unmanned  mode. 

That  bum,  of  360  sec.  Is  designed  in 
length  to  simulate  the  lunar  ascent  from  the 
surface  of  the  moon  to  the  orbit  of  the 
command  module. 

NASA  has  dehberately  scheduled  the  pe- 
riod between  121  hr.  ground-elapsed  time  to 
the  re-entry  and  landing  at  238  hr.  after  lift- 
off for  the  three-man  crew  to  have  time  to 
evaluate  the  command  module  and  to  rest. 

They  will  fire  the  service  propulsion  sys- 
tem at  least  three  more  times  and  will  pre- 
pare the  reaction  control  system  as  a  backup 
re-entry  propulsion  In  case  the  main  engine 
becomes  inoperable. 

But  major  objectives  will  have  been  ac- 
complished during  the  maneuvers  with  the 
lunar  module.  In  addition  to  firing  of  the 
various  engines  and  docking  of  the 
spacecraft,  the  rendezvous  radar  will  have 
been  exercised  along  with  the  abort  guidance 
system. 

The  abort  guidance  system  is  only  sched- 
uled to  be  used  once.  The  TRW  system  will 
be  used  in  place  of  the  AC  Electronics  pri- 
mary guidance  and  navigation  as  a  test  dur- 
ing the  phasing  maneuver  while  the  descent 
propulsion  engine  Is  being  fired. 


TAX  REVOLT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  good  loyal  citzens  and 
comply  voluntarily  with  the  laws — in- 
cluding the  payment  of  their  taxes  to  in- 
sure proper  operation  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

But  taxes  continue  to  rise,  seemingly 
commensurate  with  inflation,  and  there 
is  a  growing  discontent — a  revolt — by 
the  taxpayers  of  America,  who  have 
grown  tired  of  a  continued  barrage  of 
tax  increases  with  a  showing  of  less  re- 
turn from  Government  for  their  volun- 
tary contribution. 

In  the  payment  of  taxes  most  Ameri- 
cans feel  in  fairness  that  every  producer 
or  owner  should  pay  his  just  share  and 
that  no  one  should  be  given  preferential 
treatments  or  loopholes  to  avoid  his 
share  of  the  debt  obligation. 

I  Include  an  interesting  report  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for 
February  10  on  the  tax  revolt  and  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Evening  Star  for  Jsinuary 
31,  1969,  following  my  comments: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  31,  1969] 
What  Ever  Happened  to  Pierre  Salingeh? 

Pierre  Salinger  Is  alive — and  living  In  Paris. 
His  former  neighbors  In  Lake  Barcroft.  Va.. 
will  be  happy  to  hear  that  he's  doing  quite 
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well  on  more  than  ^50,000  a  year  from  a  new 
endeavor. 

He  and  several  other  former  Kennedy  men 
have  gone  Into  real  estate.  And  they've  done 
It  In  a  whooping,  f»r-fl\mg,  Jet-set  way  typi- 
cal of  that  Indomitable  cigar  chewer  and  hla 
fellow  knights  of  C^melot. 

Salinger,  who  wbs  President  Kennedy's 
preM  secretary,  Is  b^ard  chairman  of  ORAM- 
CO  International,  a(  holding  company  head- 
quartered In  Paris. '  It  operates  a  Bahamas- 
based  real  estate  nlutual  fund  that  bought 
$185  million  wortb  of  Income-producing 
property  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

The  fund's  first  ijiveetment  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  was  announced  last  week — the 
six-story  Wilson  Platea  office  building  at  2425 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  bought  for  91.6 
million. 

But  a  spokesman!  said  the  fund,  favoring 
New  York,  Washington,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles 
and  Detroit  for  Its  Investments,  Is  studying 
the  purchase  of  another  $50  million  worth  of 
property  In  the  Washington  area. 

Known  as  the  Imlted  States  Investment 
Fund.  It  seeks  to  se^  foreigners  on  the  profit 
potential  of  owning]  a  bit  of  America.  It  has 
been  successful  in  (^entral  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  Is  catching  dn  in  the  Middle  £:ast  and 
Europe. '  _'  1 

fnvestinent  in  tha  fund  Is  barred  to  Amer- 
ican citizens,  however,  because  It  offers 
secret,  numbered  accounts  and  Is  based  In 
the  Bahamas — wbefe  there  are  no  Income, 
sales  or  Inheritance]  taxes,  and  where  Amer- 
ican taxes  cannot  asply. 

With  Salinger,  orerseelng  the  ambitious 
two-year-old  fund,  ila  Richard  K.  Donahue, 
one  of  Kennedy's  st&a  assistants  and  close 
friends.  He  Is  boarq  chairman  of  the  Great 
America  Management  Sc  Research  Co.,  Ltd., 
which  manages  the]  Investment  fund. 

And  among  the  l^oard  members  are  Wil- 
liam P.  Mahoney  Jr.,  Kennedy's  ambassador 
Nestlgen.  who  served  as 
undersecretary  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare, and  other  Keni  edy  men. 

But  the  real  eslate  expert  behind  the 
whole  organization  Is  Incredibly  young  Keith 
Barlsh,  a  25-year-old  Miami  investor  who 
started  his  first  banl:  at  age  19.  He  originated 
the  International  rsal  estate  mutual  fund 
concept  and  brought  In  the  other  well-known 
figures  as  stockholders. 

"Our  acquisition  iirogram  In  the  past  year 
the  world's  largest  pur- 
chasers of  U.S.  Income  property,"  said  Barlsh. 
"By  the  end  of  this  year,  our  real  estate 
holdings  should  approach  the  half-bllllon- 
doUar  mark." 


Feb. 


[Prom  U.S.  Neurs  &  World  Report, 


10,  1969] 


Tax  Revolt  BREvtrNc  in  Untted  States 

(Note. — People  lire  starting  to  rebel 
against  the  tax  cnin;h.  In  local  elections,  the 
lid  la  being  8lamme<  on  spending.  Politicians 
are  getting  the  meisage.  But  many  States, 
even  so,  are  forceq  to  propose  additional 
levies. ) 

All  over  the  U.S|  taxpayers  are  showing 
signs  of  revolt. 

More  and  more  bond  Issues  are  being 
turned  down.  Schoql  districts  are  having  to 
pare  budgets  as  votefs  get  tough. 

One  city — Youngs^wn,  Ohio — had  to  close 
all  schools  for  four  Weeks  at  the  end  of  1968 
when  money  ran  ova.  Similar  shutdowns  are 
threatened  In  some  other  places.  Many 
schools  have  had  tjo  cut  out  "frills,"  pull 
back  on  plans  to  adp  to  teaching  staffs. 

In  the  State  of  Naiw  York.  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  seeks  to  hold  down  tax  boosts 
by  cutting  spending  bn  education,  health  and 
welfare  programs. 

An  outcry  against  the  constant  rise  In 
proijerty  taxes  Is  heard  almost  everywhere. 
In  California,  more  than  2  million  voters  are 
on  record  as  favoring  a  fixed  limit  on  these 
levies. 
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cities  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  on  taxation.  Voters  are  not  In  a  mood  to 
put  up  with  heavier  burdens.  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  City  leads  a  nationwide 
chorus  of  mayors  In  calls  for  more  help  from 
Washington  and  State  capitals. 

Pressure  on  Congress:  President  Nixon 
seeks  sharp  cuts  In  federal  spending  and 
promises  to  get  rid  of  the  10  per  cent  Income 
surtax  as  soon  as  practicable.  Congress  Is 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  end  that  tax. 

Politicians  on  all  levels  are  having  to  pay 
attention  to  the  clamor  against  tax  Increases. 
This  points  toward  limitations  on  pay  boosts 
for  such  public  employes  as  teachers  and 
policemen,  and  lees  spending  by  local  gov- 
ernments on  welfare  programs. 

Also,  It  adds  to  demands  that  the  Federal 
Ooveiiiment  find  ways  to  siphon  more  of  Its 
tax  revenue  to  States  and  localities. 

Intensifying  the  reluctance  to  submit  to 
heavier  taxes  Is  the  purchasing-power 
shrinkage  that  goes  along  with  the  rise  In 
prices. 

What  taxpayers  are  doing:  Surveys  by  staff 
members  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report" 
show  how  resistance  to  higher  taxes  Is  being 
expressed. 

In  the  Midwest,  particularly,  this  resist- 
ance Is  having  a  marked  effect  on  school 
operations. 

A  large  number  of  school  districts  have 
had  to  eliminate  some  teaching  positions 
and  cut  out  extracurricular  activities  after 
voters  turned  down  proposals  for  school-tax 
rises. 

A  case  in  point:  At  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  the 
board  of  education  was  forced  to  slash  the 
school  budget  by  10  percent — $707,000.  The 
cutback  eliminated  Interscholastlc  athletics, 
killed  plans  to  hire  43  new  teachers,  wiped  out 
23  specialist  jobs  in  the  school  system,  did 
away  with  after-school  Intramural  sports  In- 
volving faculty  supervision,  ended  free  bus 
transportation  for  students  who  live  Inside 
the  city  limits,  and  spiked  proposed  pur- 
chases of  new  textbooks. 

In  Champaign,  HI.,  where  tax  boosts  for 
education  were  defeated  last  year,  the  school 
district  has  started  paying  Its  teachers  with 
"teacher  orders"  that  can  be  cashed  only  at 
a  local  bank  which  Is  helping  to  ball  the 
school  district  out  of  Its  financial  mess. 

A  taxpayers'  group  In  Champaign  which 
fought  the  tax  boost  charged  that  there  was 
"too  much  fat"  In  the  school  budgets. 

In  Danville,  111.,  taxpayer  refusal  to  vote 
more  funds  for  schools  has  necessitated 
budget  reductions  which  have  resulted  In 
half-day  sessions  for  elementary  schools  and 
Junior  high  schools  and  drastic  curtailment 
of  extracurricular  activities  at  the  senior- 
high  level. 

In  Decatur,  111.,  schools,  officials  cut  out  84 
teaching  positions  and  trimmed  1  million  dol- 
lars off  a  13-mlllion-dollar  budget  when 
voters  rejected  tax-increase  proposals.  The 
school  day  has  been  reduced  by  one  hour. 

Three  times  during  1968.  voters  in  St.  Louis 
defeated  a  bond  issue  of  30  million  dollars 
for  schools. 

Rising  burden  of  State  and  local  taxes — tax 

collections.  1957 

fin  billions  of  dollars] 

Property  taxes 12  .9 

Sales  tax 9.5 

Personal  income  taxes 1.8 

Corporate  Income  taxes 1.0 

Other   taxes 3.8 

Total    28.8 

"All  they  can  pay  .  .  .":  Why  are  people 
voting  against  school  taxes? 

Said  Maurice  W.  Scott,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Taxpayers  Federation  of  Illinois:  "I 
think  people  feel  they're  paying  all  they  can 
pay,  that  they  should  have  a  few  dollars  left 
for  themselves.  School  spending  is  one  thing 
they  can  control,  so  they  vote  'No'  " 
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Mr.  Scott  added  that  opposition  to  taxes 
generally  "is  the  worst  I've  seen  In  22  years." 
He  said  he  feared  that  when  the  State  legisla- 
ture considers  new  tax  bills  this  spring 
"there'll  be  strikes  or  marches  on  the  State- 
house  for  property  tax  relief." 

Farmers  in  Du  Page  Coimty.  111.,  staged  a 
tax-protest  march  on  the  courthouse  last 
August.  An  organizer  of  the  march  said  that 
"farmers'  taxes  have  risen,  In  various  In- 
stances, between  33  and  160  per  cent  In  one 
year — and  this  Is  Just  too  big  a  hike." 

In  Detroit — where  voters  rejected  a  school- 
levy  rise  last  November — an  extended  shut- 
down may  occur  later  this  year,  officials  warn. 
The  school  system  will  show  an  8-mllllon- 
dollar  deficit  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Detroit's  school  district  Is  suing  the  State 
for  more  aid,  contending  that  costs  of  "equal 
education"  are  greater  In  city  slums  than  In 
affluent  suburbs. 

A  month-long  closing  of  the  schools  in 
Youngstown  came  after  voters,  over  a  two- 
year  period,  had  turned  down  six  consecutive 
requests  for  more  money. 

On  another  front  In  the  tax  rebellion,  op- 
position to  higher  property  taxes  Is  growing 
rapidly.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  Howard  Jarvls,  the  chair- 
man of  United  Organizations,  which  Includes 
300  affiliated  groups  of  taxpayers  In  the  State. 
Mr.  Jarvls  said : 

"If  the  legislature  does  not  make  a  very 
substantial  move  this  year  toward  total  tax 
reform,  they're  going  to  have  a  real  revolt  on 
taxes."  Property  owners,  Mr.  Jarvls  contends, 
pay  an  Inordinate  share  of  State  taxes. 

Tax  collections.  1967 
[In  billions  of  dollars;  latest  available] 

Property   taxes 26.3 

Sales    taxes 20.6 

Personal  income  taxes 5.8 

Corporate  Income  taxes 2.2 

Other  taxes 6.3 

Total  .- --  61.2 

Thus:  State  and  local  taxes  more  than 
doubled  from  1957  to  1967.  In  1968.  State 
levies  of  one  kind  or  another  were  raised  in 
14  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
13  States  and  D.C.  already  have  announced 
plans  for  boosts  in  1960.  Thousands  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns  and  special  tax  districts 
also  are  increasing  taxes,  through  higher 
property  assessments  or  tax-rate  increases, 
or  both. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Tripled  taxes  ahead?  Current  property  tax 
rates  In  Los  Angeles  County  average  about 
$10.35  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  Mr. 
Javlts  said  that  the  rate  may  triple  In  five 
years  "unless  something  Is  done  to  create  a 
new  system."  He  added: 

"It's  pretty  well  conceded  among  our  mem- 
bers that  some  will  be  forced  out  of  their 
homes.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  were  get- 
ting 80  telephone  calls  a  day  from  people 
asking  such  questions  as,  'What  in  the  world 
can  I  do  to  save  my  home?'  I  tell  you,  there 
is  a  revolt  In  the  making,  no  question  about 
It." 

Prom  Melvln  Horton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Property  Owners  Tax  Association 
of  California:  "I  don't  see  any  organized  re- 
fusal to  pay  taxes.  Any  revolt  is  likely  to  be 
the  denial  by  the  voters  of  various  public- 
financing  proix>sals,  such  as  bond  Issues  and 
school  taxes,  where  the  voting  public  has 
the  opportunity  to  express  directly  its  feel- 
ing that,  as  taxpayers,  they've  had  it." 

An  Indication  of  taxpayer  dissatisfaction  in 
California  was  seen  In  last  November's  elec- 
tion: 

Although  defeated,  a  proposition  to  limit 
property  taxes  to  1  per  cent  of  market  value 
and  to  remove  property  taxes  as  a  source  of 
revenue  for  welfare  and  schools  was  backed 
by  more  than  2  million  voters. 

Also  defeated  on  the  November  ballot  was 
a  2.5-bUlion-dollar  bond  Issue  to  finance  con- 
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structlon  of  a  rapid-transit  system  for  Los 
Angeles  County.  It  would  have  been  paid  for 
by  an  increase  In  the  sales  tax.  The  proposed 
tax  rise  was  considered  a  major  reason  for 
rejection  of  the  bond  issue. 

WHY  YOUR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  ARE  CLIMBING: 
SPENDING    BY    GOVERNMENT    GOES    UP  ...  UP  ...  UP 

lOollar  amounts  in  billions) 


State-local  expenditures 


1957 


Increase 

(in  per- 

1967  cent) 


Social  programs: 

Education Jl'l 

Welfare 3.5 

Health... - 3.1 

Housing,  urban  renewal 5 

Public  services: 

Police  1.5 

Fire  protection 8 

Sanitation !■* 

Recreation,  natural  resources.  1.  5 
Transportation: 

Highways '.8 

Airports,  water  transporta- 
tion  , .4 

General  administration >. ' 

Interest  on  debt 1- 1 

Other  programs 3.0 

Total «.* 


$38.2 

171 

8.2 

13* 

6.6 

113 

l.b 

200 

3.0 

100 

1.5 

88 

2.6 

86 

3.6 

140 

14.0 

79 

.8 

100 

3.3 

94 

3.0 

172 

7.5 

150 

93.8 
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Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Potential  trouble:  In  northern  California, 
trouble  Is  brewing  over  a  proposed  sales-tax 
boost  in  San  Francisco,  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties  to  finance  the  half-completed 
1.2-blllion-dollar  bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  sys- 
tem, which  needs  another  146  million  dollars 
before  It  can  be  operable. 

Opponents  of  the  sales-tax  rise  claim  that 
the  levy  would  "soak  the  poor"  who  would 
not  use  the  system.  One  group  is  demanding 
that  the  money  be  raised  through  special  as- 
sessments on  property  whose  value  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  system.  Affected  property 
owners  oppose  that  Idea. 

If  some  way  Isn't  found  to  raise  the  money, 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  residents  will  wind 
up  with  a  billion-dollar  system  of  holes  in 
the  ground  and  no  rapid  transit. 

Property  taxes  in  San  Francisco  were 
hoisted  In  December  from  $8.60  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  to  $10.23.  This  has  led  to 
higher  rents  and  bitter  complaints  from 
tenants.  Taxes  elsewhere  In  the  area  also  are 
skyrocketing. 

Says  a  "San  Francisco  Chronicle"  reporter, 
about  to  retire,  whose  home  In  Berkeley  now 
costs  him  $120  a  month  in  property  taxes: 
"I've  heard  of  people  being  taxed  out  of  their 
homes,  but  now  It  looks  like  It's  happening 
to  me.  It's  unbelievable." 

Discontent  In  Southwest:  Signs  of  taxpayer 
unrest  are  seen  even  In  the  Southwest,  where 
the  total  Ux  load  generally  Is  lighter  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  Take 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  instance: 

In  January,  1968,  Houston  voters  refused 
to  sanction  pay  boosts  for  the  mayor  and  city 
council,  and  approved  only  4  million  dollars 
out  of  public-works  proposals  totaling  70 
million.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  win 
approval  of  the  remaining  66  million  dollars 
In  public-works  outlays.  Again,  the  voters' 
answer  was,  "No." 

In  the  same  area.  In  July,  1968,  voters  cold- 
shouldered  a  61-mllllon-dollar  county  pro- 
posal for  fiood-control  and  road  bonds.  Two 
months  later,  a  75-mlllion-dollar  proposal  for 
a  community-college  system  was  voted  down. 
In  Louisiana,  Governor  John  J.  McKelthen 
asked  his  State  legislature  for  123.5  million 
dollars  In  a  broadly  based  program  of  new 
taxes  late  last  year.  The  legislators  balked  at 
adding  taxes  on  anything  but  gasoline  and 
special  fuels. 

One  strong  Indication  of  how  politicians 
are  reacting  to  an  "austerity"  mood  among 
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taxpayers  came  in  New  York  on  January  21. 
when  Governor  Rockefeller  sent  the  legisla- 
ture a  6.7-blllion-dollar  budget,  but  asked 
the  legislators  to  trim  that  request  "across 
the  board"  to  6.4  billion. 

The  Governor  said  that  such  a  cutback, 
combined  with  a  1-cent  rise  in  the  State  sales 
tax,  would  bring  the  budget  Into  balance. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  said  that  to  raise  State  Uxes 
any  higher  than  the  proposed  sales-tax  boost 
would  harm  New  York's  competitive  position 
with  other  States  and,  furthermore,  would 
"wreck  our  economy."  One  budget  official 
commented; 

"The  basic  thing  was  that  we  decided 
we'd  had  It  on  taxes." 

Governor  Rockefeller  called  for  cuts  in 
State  aid  to  education.  In  welfare  spending, 
and  in  the  State's  medicaid  program.  The 
Governor  said;  "To  put  the  brakes  on  ac- 
celerating expenditures  will  require  courage, 
but  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility  makes 
the  task  Inescapable." 

For  the  past  10  years.  New  Yorkers  have 
been  asked,  year  after  year,  to  accept  big  tax 
increases  to  pay  for  Increases  In  State  aid  for 
social  programs. 

Here  are  comments  from  several  authori- 
ties on  tax  matters,  sizing  up  the  new  atti- 
tudes of  taxpayers — 

"Groundswell  op  Revolt":  James  E. 
Plnke,  executive  vice  president  of  Citizens 
Public  Expenditure  Survey,  a  taxpayers'  or- 
ganization based  In  New  York  City: 

"The  groundswell  of  revolt  against  the 
continued  upward  leaps  of  taxes  is  very 
strong.  But  as  yet  It  Is  unorganized." 

C.  Lowell  Harrlss,  professor  of  economics, 
Columbia  University:  "Where  increases  in 
local  expenditures  are  for  welfare  and  schools, 
the  retired  person  who  has  worked  and  saved 
may  have  little  sympathy  for  giving  addi- 
tional pay  to  teachers  or  for  welfare  pay- 
ments to  persons  who  are  aUeged  to  be  on 
welfare  because  of  unwillingness  to  work." 

Elsie  M.  Watters,  director  of  State  and 
local. tax  research  for  the  Tax  Foundation, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City:  "Re- 
ports from  taxpayers'  associations  across  the 
country  show  that  there  Is  more  feeling  on 
the  part  of  businessmen  and  other  voters 
that  property  taxes  are  as  high  as  they  should 

go." 

Hubert  W.  Stone,  executive  director,  Con- 
necticut Public  Expenditure  Council : 

"The  biggest  opposition  Is  to  additional 
taxes  to  provide  additional  government 
spending  in  the  whole  area  of  welfare.  Gen- 
erally the  feeling  in  Connecticut  is  that  this 
Is  an  area  which  has  gotten  out  of  hand." 

A  Nationwide  Trend:  Frank  J.  Zeo,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  Massachusetts  Taxpayers 
Foundation : 

"We  have  noticed  In  recent  months  an  In- 
creased resistance  to  the  whole  tax  situation, 
which  encompasses  federal  as  well  as  State 
and  local  taxes.  I  view  It  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide trend." 

Sentiments  that  appear  to  be  widely  held 
were  expressed  this  way  In  an  editorial- 
headed  "RebelUon  by  Taxpayers"— In  a  Wis- 
consin newspaper,  "The  Wausau  Dally 
Record-Herald": 

".  .  .  [There  are)  a  number  of  indications 
that  taxpayers  everywhere  are  Insisting  that 
government  services  be  curtailed  to  check 
the  splrallng  taxes.  .  .  .  Economy  In  budg- 
ets ..  .  wlU  be  insisted  upon.  AttempUng 
to  find  new  sources  of  revenue,  or  new  taxes, 
or  substantial  increase  In  aid  from  either  the 
State  or  Federal  Government,  is  not  the  an- 
swer, because  taxes  at  all  levels  are  pinching 
the  purse  of  the  average  American." 

STATES    PLANNING   TO    RAISE   TAXES   IN    1969 

Proposals  by  Governors  and  official  groups 
Arkansas:  Raise  Income  taxes,  boost  sales 

tax  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  cigarette  tax  by  a 

nickel  a  pack. 

Colorado:    Increase  gasoline  tax  a  peimy 

a  gallon,  raise  Income  taxes. 
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District  of  Columbia:  Sweeping  Increases 
In  sales  taxes — 3<  a  pack  on  cigarettes;  autos 
from  3  to  4  per  cent;  liquor,  restaurant  meals 
from  4  to  5  per  cent;  new  tax  on  movies, 
repairs. 

Indiana:  Plans  to  close  tax  "loopholes," 
raising  tax  collections. 

Maine:  New  personal  income  tax  equal  to 
25  per  cent  of  individual's  federal  tax  bill; 
new  corporate  Income  tax;  penny-a-gallon- 
Increase  in  gasoline  taxes. 

New  Mexico:  A  50  per  cent  boost  in  per- 
sonal Income  tax. 

Nevada:  Liquor  and  cigarette  taxes  head- 
ing higher. 

New  York:  Sales  tax  to  go  from  2  to  3  per 
cent. 

Oregon:  A  new  3  per  cent  sales  tax,  along 
with  higher  income  taxes. 

Pennsylvania:  New  tax  on  personal  in- 
comes. 

Vermont:  New  sales  tax  of  4  per  cent; 
higher  liquor,  tobacco,  corporate  taxes. 

These  are  just  samples  of  proposals  made 
in  the  opening  weeks  of  1969.  Plana  for  tax 
boosts  in  other  States  are  expected  as  the 
year  goes  on. 


UNITED  NA-nONS  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  the  United  States  embarked  on  the 
noble  adventure  of  providing  economic 
assistance  to  nations  less  well  off  than 
ourselves. 

With  diminishing  vigor  we  have  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  our  enthusiasm  has 
slackened,  the  prospects  of  a  world  food 
shortage  or  overpopulation,  or  poverty- 
induced  political  instability  have  not 
slackened. 

Today,  the  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  who  exist  on  per  capita  in- 
comes of  around  $100  a  year  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  and  the  developed 
coimtrles  for  help.  With  the  new  admin- 
istration in  Washington,  these  people's 
governments  are  searching  for  an  indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue, with  Increased  determination,  the 
effort  to  help  the  development  of  their 
nations. 

One  of  the  most  effective,  and  under- 
appreciated programs  of  assistance  to 
this  development  effort  is  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  headed 
by  the  extraordinarily  able  Mr.  Paul  G. 
Hoffman.  The  UNDP  efforts  have  been 
quite  successful.  Their  success  serves  to 
kindle  the  optimism  of  Mr.  Hoffman  that 
the  developed  nations  can  be  convinced 
to  provide  adequate  and  timely  aid  to 
the  less  developed. 

A  recent  article  In  the  San  Juan  Star 
reports  on  the  Interest  of  representatives 
of  developing  nations  in  the  U.S.  attitude 
toward  foreign  aid  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  U  2^.  Development  Program 
under  Mr.  Hoffman. 

1  commend  this  article  to  the  readers 
of  this  Record  and  Include  it  at  this 
point: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  per  capita  American  growth  rate  is  about 
S  per  cent. 

Public  dissatisfaction  with  foreign  aid,  es- 
pecially In  leading  donor  countries.  Is  a  drag 
on  development  and  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  second  Development  Decade  (1971-1981) . 

The  United  States  no  longer  is  the  world's 
principal  donor  country.  In  proportion  to 
GNP,  It  ranks  seventh. 

The  American  contribution  has  slipped 
to  0.7  per  cent  of  the  GNP  (1967  figures)  as 
against  1.24  per  cent  for  France  and  1.01 
per  cent  for  the  Netherlands.  Germany,  Brit- 
ain, Belgium  and  Australia  also  devote  more 
of  their  GNP  to  development  aid  than  the 
United  States  does,  though  in  several  cases 
"aid"  Is  broadly  defined.  The  figure  for  the 
Soviet  Union  is  roughly  0.1  per  cent. 

Roughly  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment has  been  paid,  and  must  be  paid,  Hoff- 
man says,  by  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries  themselves.  The  remaining  IS  per 
cent,  while  relatively  small.  Is  Indlspenslble 
"if  we  are  to  compress  within  30-40  years  the 
process  of  development  which  took  the  west- 
em  world  200  years." 

Growing  recognition  that  this  goal  must  be 
reached,  he  says.  Is  "one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant developments  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." If  so,  he  Ls  having  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  making  history. 


STRIKES  AGAINST  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OJ-    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
experiences  in  the  area  of  strikes  by 
public  employees  Illustrate  that  not 
only  is  there  required  adequate  laws  to 
discourage  this  disruption  of  public  serv- 
ice but  firm  authorities  fully  prepared 
to  punish  violators.  As  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une noted  in  one  of  Its  editorials  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  State  of  New  York  has  had 
its  share  of  difficulties  in  trying  to  cope 
with  strikes  of  public  employees.  The 
Condon-Wadlin  law  of  1947  was  con- 
sidered too  harsh  and  was  replaced  in 
New  York  by  the  Taylor  law.  Since  this 
law  went  into  effect  in  1966  there  have 
been  nine  illegal  strikes  to  date,  the  stat- 
ute has  been  described  as  too  lenient, 
and  at  the  present  time  corrective  legis- 
lation is  again  being  considered. 

As  the  controversy  continues  in  New 
York  as  to  best  protect  the  public  welfare 
against  strikes  by  those  on  public  pay- 
rolls, it  would  behoove  other  States 
throughout  the  Nation  to  review  their 
legislative  machinery  for  coping  with 
similar  eventualities.  New  York's  recent 
history  regarding  public  employee  strikes 
should  be  a  warning  that  this  issue  is 
fraught  with  potential  strife  in  which,  it 
seems,  the  public  has  suffered  the  most. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  edi- 
torial, "New  York's  Quest  for  Labor 
Peace."  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
February  3,  1969,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

New  York's  Quest  for  Labor  Peace 

Nothing  that  New  York  state  does,  as  It 
thrashes  about  In  search  of  a  law  which  will 
stop  a  crippling  series  of  strikes  by  public 
employes,  seems  to  work. 

The  Condon-Wadlln  law,  passed  in  1947 
when  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  governor,  was 
never  wholeheartedly  enforced.  Its  failure 
was  blamed  on  Its  severity.  It  required  that 
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any  public  employe  engaging  in  a  strike  be 
summarily  fired. 

After  the  particularly  frustrating  transit 
strike  of  early  1966,  Gov.  Rockefeller  urged 
revision  of  the  law,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee beaded  by  Prof.  George  W.  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  suggest 
changes.  The  committee  recommended  doing 
away  with  the  mandatory  provision  for  dis- 
missal but  proposed  that  courts  be  able  to 
Impose  unlimited  fines  against  unions  and 
deprive  them  of  their  dues  checkoff  privilege 
(whereby  the  employer  deducts  union  dues 
from  paychecks  and  turns  the  money  over  to 
the  union  I  for  an  unlimited  period. 

The  unions  denounced  these  proposals  and 
demanded  a  law,  if  it  can  be  called  that, 
without  any  penalties  at  all.  The  haggling 
went  on  for  two  months,  until  the  threat  of 
a  police  and  fire  strike  In  New  York  City 
brought  passage  of  a  compromise  bill  backed 
by  Gov.  Rockefeller.  The  Taylor  law,  as  it  is 
called,  limits  the  maximum  fine  against  a 
union  to  $10,000  a  day  and  limits  the  dues 
checkoff  suspension  to  18  months. 

The  strikes  against  the  public  have  gone 
on  as  usual.  The  garbage  collectors  are  ap- 
pealing a  fine  of  $80,000  against  the  union 
and  $250  against  their  president,  but  even  If 
they  lose,  the  amount  Involved  Is  too  small  to 
be  an  adequate  deterrent.  Teachers,  transit 
workers,  and  hospital  workers,  too,  have 
walked  off  their  Jobs.  In  all,  there  have  been 
nine  illegal  strikes  since  the  Taylor  law  was 
enacted.  Dr.  Taylor  lamented  that  New  York 
was  setting  a  bad  example  for  other  states 
which  face  the  same  problem. 

What  is  wrong?  Gov.  Rockefeller  asked  the 
committee  to  study  the  matter  again,  and  the 
committee  reported  that  the  Taylor  law  Is 
too  weak.  It  repeated  its  original  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  fines  and  dues 
checkoffs.  Gov.  Rockefeller  says  that  the  rec- 
ommendations win  be  put  before  the  legis- 
lature, and  we  can  expect  another  long  verbal 
battle  in  Albany, 

New  York's  trouble  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  Illinois  legislature,  which  Is 
going  to  have  to  face  the  problems  of  strikes 
against  the  public  here.  Already  there  have 
been  strikes  by  teachers  and  bus  drivers.  The 
Supreme  court  has  ruled  such  strikes  illegal, 
but  a  law  Is  still  needed  to  provide  for  pro- 
cedures and  penalties  to  avert  them. 

New  York's  experiences  should  help  our 
legislature  to  draft  the  best  law  possible.  But 
they  should  also  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the 
best  law  possible  is  not  going  to  stop  strikes 
by  public  employes  unless  local  authorities 
are  determined  to  enforce  It.  The  unions  in 
New  York  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  are  going  to  strike  when  they  want,  no 
matter  who  Is  hurt  or  what  the  law  says, 
and  neither  Gov.  Rockefeller  nor  Mayor  Lind- 
say has  done  very  much  to  cure  them  of  their 
arrogance. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  LEADING 
CLEVELAND  CITIZEN 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago,  an  old  and  dear  friend.  Judge 
Felix  T.  Matia.  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  celebrated  his 
78th  birthday.  This  festive  occasion 
served  to  remind  us  in  Cleveland  how 
fortimate  we  are  that  our  city  can  claim 
a  man  of  Judge  Matia's  talent. 

Since  Judge  Matia  has  over  50  years 
of  dedicated  public  service  to  his  credit, 
together  with  a  host  of  other  laudable 
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endeavors.  I  thought  my  colleagues  would 
certainly  want  to  share  in  a  most  deserv- 
ing tribute  to  a  man  of  great  stature  and 
intergrity. 

Judge  Matia  has  been  a  longtime  lead- 
er of  the  Polish  community  and  Greater 
Cleveland.  When  city  parks  director,  he 
vigorously  championed  thoughtful  and 
innovative  programs  to  benefit  Cleve- 
land's residents.  Judge  Matia  made  an 
enviable  record  as  city  prosecutor.  He 
performed  ably  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  elections  and  his  chairmanship  of  the 
executive  and  central  committee  was 
noteworthy. 

Judge  Matia  participated  actively  In 
our  military  efforts  during  World  War  I 
as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Cavalry  and  has 
unceasingly  continued  to  work  for  the 
ideas  and  alms  that  have  helped  to  make 
this  coimtry  great. 

Cleveland  Is  proud  of  him  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  him  as  my  friend. 
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student  stations  In  towns  such  as  Albuquer- 
que; Portland,  Oreg.:  St.  Louis,  East  Orange, 
N.J.;  and  Buffalo,  Mo.  But  these  are  FM  sta- 
tions, which  limit  student  participation. 
WRHS  Is  an  AM  station,  whose  signal  is  fed 
Into  power  lines,  which  act  as  antenna.  Un- 
der Federal  Communications  Commission 
rules,  students  can  handle  any  Job  on  such 
a  station  with  limited  range. 

WRHS'  key  Is  student  Involvement.  They 
write  many  of  the  programs,  do  all  the  an- 
nouncing, and  learn  the  electronics  skills 
needed  to  run  a  radio  station.  For  the  par- 
ents, of  course,  there  is  news,  cultural  en- 
richment, and  a  chance  to  catch  up  on  some 
of  their  own  missing  education, 

WRHS'  success  has  brought  Inquiries  from 
scores  of  towns  in  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Colorado,  all  of  which 
see  campus  radio  as  a  useful  educational 
tool. 


STUDENT    STATION    V^^HS    OPENS 
EDUCATIONAL  DOORS 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF  NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  National  Ob- 
server of  January  20,  1969,  tells  an  in- 
teresting story  of  a  unique  radio  sta- 
tion serving  the  town  of  Robbinsville, 
N.C.,  located  near  the  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park. 

This  radio  station  is  unique  because 
it  was  built  and  is  operated  by  students 
of  Robbinsville  High  School,  assisted  by 
two  faculty  members.  The  students  pre- 
pare educational  and  community  inter- 
est programs,  do  the  announcing,  and 
operate  the  technical  equipment.  On  two 
occasions  I  was  interviewed  on  this  sta- 
tion by  student  announcers,  and  I  was 
impressed  by  their  dedication  and  skills 
and  knowledge  of  government.  I  know 
of  no  better  example  of  the  energy  and 
creativity  of  youth  being  channeled  into 
a  worthwhile  operation. 

The  article  follows: 

Village  Voice:  Student  Station  WRHS 
Opens  Educational  Doors 

Among  the  giants  of  broadcasting,  radio 
station  WRHS  speaks  with  a  whisper,  but 
Its  voice  Is  having  an  unmistakable  impact 
in  its  community.  Through  the  Interest  the 
station  has  aroused.  Its  voice  is  echoing  too 
in  dozens  of  other  communities  in  other 
states. 

WRHS  Is  a  year-old  campus  radio  station 
designed  and  built  by  two  teachers  and 
staffed  by  students  at  Robbinsville,  N.C., 
High  School.  WRHS  Is  on  the  air  six  days  a 
week,  providing  educational  programs  to 
schools  and  news  and  features  to  3,000  of 
Graham  County's  residents  who  can  tune  In 
within  Its  seven-mile  range.  It  Is  the  county's 
only  radio  station. 

By  Itself,  WRHS  would  be  only  an  inter- 
esting and  minor  exercise  in  ingenuity  in 
the  village  of  587  Isolated  In  the  Smoky 
Mountains.  But  speech  teacher  Henry  W. 
Lamb,  Jr..  hit  upon  the  radio  station  as  a 
way  to  motivate  the  students  to  learn  better 
speech.  He  and  electronics-teacher  Walter 
Denton  wangled  $2,000  from  the  Graham 
County  school  system,  and  built  the  station. 

The  idea,  of  course,  isn't  new.  There  are 


DR.  BETTELHEIM  CALLS  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CHICAGO  REBELS  PARA- 
NOIC 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  the  very  distinguished 
psychologist  and  educator  who  teaches 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  said  during 
a  press  conference  in  Chicago  this  week- 
end that  student  demonstrators  are 
"sick  and  In  need  of  psychiatric  treat- 
ment." 

Professor  Bettelheim,  who  was  in  Ger- 
many during  the  1930's  and  saw  the  rise 
of  Adolf  Hitler  and  fascism,  said  the 
demonstrators  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago remind  him  of  student  unrest  in 
that  country. 

Dr.  Bettelheim  personally  endured  in- 
describable brutality  and  terror  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis  and  he  speaks  today 
of  their  brutal  tactics  with  a  voice  of 
bitter  experience. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  the 
interview  with  Dr.  Bettelheim  as  printed 
in  Sunday's  Chicago  Tribune. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  par- 
ticularly to  that  statement  by  Dr.  Bettel- 
heim In  which  he  points  out  that  the 
leaders  of  the  demonstrations  are  "very 
rational  people"  who  use  the  mass  of 
"Irrational  students"  to  gain  their  ends. 
Dr.  Bettelheim 's  obser\'ations  follow: 
Dr.  BriTELHEiM  Calls  UNivERsmr  of  Chicago 
Rebels  Paranoic 
Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim,  widely  known  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  educator  and  psychologist, 
said  yesterday  that  student  demonstrators 
are  "sick  and  In  need  of  psychiatric  treat- 
ment." 

Prof.  Bettelheim.  who  was  In  Germany 
during  the  1930s  and  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler 
and  facism.  said  the  demonstrations  at  the 
U.  of  C.  remind  him  of  the  student  unrests  in 
that  country. 

"I  saw  the  same  thing  In  German  univer- 
sities which  spearheaded  the  faclst  govern- 
ment which  led  to  the  rule  of  Hitler."  he  said. 
"More  disturbing  than  the  minorities  who 
are  trying  to  take  over  the  universities  Is  the 
attitude  of  the  nation  which  promotes  it." 

SPEAKS    FOR    HIMSELT 

Bettelheim,  who  called  a  press  conference 
to  give  his  views  on  the  student  sit-in  which 
has  halted  the  activities  of  the  school's  ad- 
ministration offices,  emphasized  that  he  was 
speaking  only  for  himself. 
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He  said  some  of  the  demonstrators  are 
"paranoics,"  but  that  "there  are  no  more 
paranoics  around  than  before,  but  now  the 
mass  media  give  them  more  attention." 

Bettelheim,  professor  of  education,  psy- 
chology, and  psychiatry  at  the  university,  is 
a  well  known  authority  on  child  psychology. 

He  said  the  leaders  of  the  demonstrators 
are  "very  rational  people  who  are  trying  to 
foment  a  revolution." 

"They  use  the  mass  of  irrational  students 
to  gain  this  end,"  he  said.  "What  they  want 
Is  Maoism,  nihilism,  and  anarchy." 

He  said  he  hoped  that  the  university  ad- 
ministration win  not  try  to  use  force  to 
clear  the  six-story  administration  building 
of  the  protestors  who  have  taken  it  over  and 
held  it  since  Thursday  noon. 

"I  don't  believe  In  violence  and  I  don't  want 
to  make  martyrs  out  of  anyone,"  he  said. 

SYMPATHT    REACTION    NOTED 

He  said  universities  In  all  countries  are 
"soft  spots"  in  society  because  students  get 
public  sympathy  when  they  are  involved  in 
a  "confrontation"  with  police. 

He  said  the  ringleaders  of  anarchy  often 
go  to  imlversltles  to  breed  revolt  because 
"one,  there  are  lots  of  young  people  who  are 
excitable,  two,  universities  won't  call  In  po- 
lice, and  three.  If  police  are  called  they  won't 
shoot." 

Students  attending  the  university  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  the  school,  he  said,  and 
"If  a  student  disrupts  this  university,  then, 
in  my  opinion,  he  Is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
contract." 


HON  WILBUR  J.  COHEN  RETURNS 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHI- 
GAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tremendous  contributions  of  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen  to  this  Nation  for  the  past  35 
years  were  climaxed  by  his  appointment 
last  year  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  His  9  months  as  Sec- 
cretary  served  to  emphasize  Mr.  Cohen's 
great  insight  into  the  problems  of  our 
country,  and  his  amazing  ability  to  find 
ways  of  solving  them. 

Mr,  Cohen  has  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  faculty  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  but  he  has  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

Judith  Randal,  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Star,  commented: 

Cohen  has  so  long  been  the  workhorse  of 
HEW  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  he  Is  gone. 

We  in  Michigan  are  exceedingly  proud 
of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Miss  Randal's  arti- 
cle, reprinted  January  26  by  the  Detroit 
News,  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  his 
many  contributions,  and  I  insert  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
CAprrAL  APPLAUSE  Speeds  Cohen  to  Univer- 
siTT  OF  Michigan 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

Washington.— Probably  no  top-ranking 
official  involved  In  the  Democratic  exodus 
from  Washington  evoked  so  much  affection- 
ate respect  from  his  staff  as  the  nation's 
eighth  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen  came  to  Washington  in 
1934  as  a  $l,500-a-year  aide  to  help  draft  the 
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original  social  seciirlty  legislation.  He  re- 
m&lned  bere  aimosf  continuously  for  a  third 
of  a  centiiry,  in  the  last  eight  years  guiding 
HEW  as  a  top  echelon  adviser  to  a  succession 
of  politically  appolnfted  superiors. 

(Cohen,  on  the  { University  of  Michigan 
faculty  since  1956  but  on  leave  since  1961, 
is  returning  to  Anft  Arbor  as  the  new  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education.) 

"It's  too  bad."  one  young  Washington 
aaaoclate  m\ised  recently,  "that  Wilbur 
couldn't  have  been  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of 
tbls  department.  No  one  knows  social  Issues 
aa  he  does  or  can  present  them  as  palatably 
to  Congress.  And  njo  one  knows  the  temper 
of  the  country  so  well  either — Its  regional 
and  professional  pressure  groups.  Its  leaders, 
Its  rank  and  flle."     | 

Cohen  has  so  lodg  been  the  workhorse  of 
HEW  that  It  Is  hai'd  to  realize  he  Is  gone. 
Por  example,  wheq  Anthony  J.  Celebre^e, 
the  former  mayor  bf  Cleveland,  was  secre- 
tary during  the  Keimedy  administration,  he 
eallng  with  the  multl- 
that  It  was  Cohen  who 
the  department  on  an 


was    so    inept    at 
billion  dollar  agen< 
kept  a  large  part 
even  keel. 

He  also  could  be 
ego.  When  John 
Mr.  JohASon's  tim< 
assistance   as   und< 


loyal  and  effective  alter 
rdner  was  secretary  In 
Cohen's  knowledgeable 
-secretary  was  of  ines- 
timable help  to  th^  Great  Society  programs 
that  concerned  HHW,  most  of  which — In- 
cluding medicare — bore  a  strong  Cohen  Im- 
primatur, j 

The  ardor  of  many  a  lesser  man  than 
Cohen  might  have  ijeen  dampened  by  a  lame 
duck  appointment  I  as  secretary  made  J  list 
before  Mr.  Johnsqn  announced  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection.  But  that  was  not 
Cohen's  style.  [ 

Hla  record  in  nine  months  as  secretary 
reflected  a  vigorous^  ongoing  concern  with 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  rather 
than  what  must  hive  been  his  disappoint- 
ment at  being  several  times  a  bridesmaid  and 
only  belatedly  and  prtefly  the  bride. 

As  recently  as  his  last  week  In  ofllce,  Cohen 
was  still  holding  ne'v^s  briefings  to  explain  the 
1 1  Vi  pounds  of  recommendations  and  reports 
he  submitted  after 'congress  reconvened  on 
January  3  | 

The  90-page  annilal  report  of  HEW  alone 
contains  106  recomriendatlons — a  measure  of 
Cohen's  breadth  of  interest  and  grasp  of  bis 
department's  functions  and  limitations. 

They  range  from  the  suggested  enactment 
of  legislation  which  ;would  pump  money  Into 
education  by  using  federal  revenues  from  oil 
shale  and  other  mineral  deposits,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  medicare  to  the  disabled,  higher 
social  security  benpflts  for  the  aged  and 
stepped  up  efforts  fcgalnst  hunger,  poverty, 
disease  and  environmental  pollution. 

What  Is  perhaps  more  Important  than  the 
details  of  these  proposals  Is  a  warning  found 
In  the  report :  ] 

"We  are,"  said  (Jo^^h.  "Increasingly  re- 
quired to  make  ver^  important  and  very  ex- 
Ijenslve  long-range  qeclslons  which,  while  not 
Irreversible,  are  vert  hard  to  change.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  inaction — or  doing  nothing — 
will  become  our  chief  strategic  device,  oiir 
policy  tool."  I 

To  lessen  this  dabger  Cohen  would  have 
the  federal  govemrrjent  become  more  active 
m  gathurlng  and  dl^emlnatlng  the  kind  of 
Information  which  |the  public  can  use  In 
formulating  Its  thiiklng  about  social  plan- 
ning. He  is  ever  a  pippuUst  at  heart. 

Cohen  Is  also  a  visionary,  who  sees  need  of 
a  new  approach  to  top-level  public  service,  at 
least  In  the  department  he  once  headed.  The 
secretary  of  healthj  education  and  welfare 
should  not,  he  believes,  be  a  man  or  woman 
who  Intends  to  seek  election  to  public  ofllce, 
or  a  professional  specialist  In  one  of  the  fields 
of  the  department's  ^ork. 

"The  declslon-m^klng  responsibility  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  .  .  .  should  not 
be  based  even  In  part  upon  possible  Impact 
on  the  secretary's  pplltlcal  future  .  .  .  (nor 
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should     be)     lean     toward     any    Individual 
specialty  or  group,"  he  has  written. 

Wilbur  Cohen  obviously  believes  that  the 
stewardship  of  the  nation's  largest  agency 
concerned  with  domestic  matters  should  be 
an  end  in  Itself.  As  he  remarked  rather  wist- 
fully to  an  acquaintance  Just  before  leaving 
office:  "Had  It  been  possible,  I  would  have 
paid  government  for  the  privilege  of  having 
this  Job.' 
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Soybeans:  Baldwin  $5.0;  Morgan  91.9;  Es- 
cambia 1.5;  Marengo  $1.5;  Jackson  $1.4. 

Timber:  Monroe  $6.5;  Covington  $5.4; 
Clarke  $5.3;  Mobile  $3.9;  Tallapoosa  $3.7. 


CULLMAN.  DE  KALB  TOP  COUNTIES 
IN    FARM    INCOME 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ala- 
bama counties  of  Cullman  and  De  Kalb 
In  my  congressional  district,  placed  one- 
two  among  all  Alabama  counties  in  farm 
income  last  year  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive time. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  we  are  very 
proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  at  this  time  I 
place  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  re- 
cent news  story  covering  farm  income  in 
Alabama.  The  story  follows : 

Cullman,   De  Kalb   Top  Two   Counties   in 

Farm   Income 

(By  Bob  Chesnutt) 

Auburn. — Cullman  and  DeKalb  placed  one- 
two  among  Alabama  counties  In  farm  income 
last  year  for  the  fifth  consecutive  time. 

The  gross  was  $36  million  in  Cullman  and 
$32.5  million  In  DeKalb,  according  to  Auburn 
University  estimates. 

Idadlson  County's  $25.2  million  was  enough 
to  rank  It  third,  the  spot  Baldwin  had  held 
for  several  years.  Monroe  was  the  only  new- 
comer on  the  list  of  10  counties  with  highest 
gross  farm  Income  in  1968.  It  placed  seventh 
with  $19.3  million,  and  Dallas  dropped  from 
the  list. 

The  other  seven  counties  ranking  highest 
and  the  Income  of  each  (In  millions  of  dol- 
lars) were  Marshall  $25;  Mobile  $23.4;  Bald- 
win $23.2;  Blount  $20.1;  Houston  $18.1;  and 
Walker  17.7. 

Figures  were  compiled  from  preliminary 
estimates  in  annual  reports  of  county  Exten- 
sion chairmen,  explained  Allen  Brown,  Exten- 
sion Service  marketing  specialist  with  gov- 
ernment farm  payments  Included. 

Overal),  the  state's  1968  gross  farm  income 
has  been  estimated  at  165  million.  That's 
$82  million  more  than  In  1967  and  $37  mil- 
lion above  1966.  the  previous  high  year. 

Livestock  accounted  for  $444  million  and 
crops  $321  million  of  the  1968  gross. 

Brown's  report  also  ranked  counties  ac- 
cording to  gross  Income  by  commodities.  The 
high  five  in  each  of  the  state's  major  com- 
modities, with  Income  listed  in  millions  of 
dollars,  were: 

Beef  cattle:  Dallas  $5.3:  Marengo  $5.3;  Mad- 
ison $6.2;  Sumter  $5.0;  Montgomery  $4.5. 

Broilers:  Cullman  17.5;  Walker  $13.5;  Win- 
ston $11.9;  DeKalb  11.0;  Marshall  $10.0. 

Cash  grain  (including  corn)  :  DeKalb  $3.4; 
Marshall  $2.6;  Jackson  $2.4;  Cullman  $2.2; 
Monroe  $2.1. 

Cotton :  Madison  8.3;  Limestone  $7.7;  Law- 
rence 6  3;  Marshall  $4  6;  Cherokee  $4.3. 

Dairying:  Montgomery  $4.0;  Hale  $3.1; 
Shelby  S3.0;   Baldwin  $3.0;  Perry  $2.5. 

Eggs:  DeKalb  6.9;  Cullman  $5.4;  St.  Clair 
$4.3;  Shelby  3.6;  Marshall  $3.4. 

Fniits  and  Vegetables:  Chilton  $3.0;  Bald- 
win $2.7;  Jackson  $2.4;  Houston  2.3. 

Hogs:  Madison  $2.6;  Houston  S2.6;  Geneva 
$2.4;  Covington  2.2;  Pike  $2.2;  Cullman  $2.1. 

Peanuts:  Houston  5.9;  Henry  3.8;  Coffee 
$3.0;  Geneva  $2.8;  Pike  $2.8. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  ITS 
WEIRD  DECISIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  being  jolted  into 
the  realization  that  a  revolution  is  being 
forced  on  our  people  under  the  smoke- 
screen of  "social  justice." 

The  average  American  is  quiet  and  law- 
abiding,  and  may  never  come  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  his  society  which  were 
tempered  by  his  ancestors  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  society  with  mutual  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights. 

Now  many  of  these  same  quiet  Ameri- 
cans are  being  rudely  awakened  by  the 
enforcement  of  court  decisions  which  are 
destructive  In  nature  and  are  not  law 
In  the  historic  sense  that  they  represent 
the  direction  or  the  feelings  of  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  average 
American  today  can  readily  be  traced 
back  to  the  weird  and  warped  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

These  awakened  citizens  are  demand- 
ing action  to  regain  control  of  our  coun- 
try imder  the  constitutional  system  of 
limited  powers  always  responsible  to  the 
people. 

Two  Interesting  editorials  by  Eugene 
Butler,  the  editor-ln-chlef,  appeared  in 
the  Progressive  Parmer  for  November 
1968.  entitled,  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
Its  Weird  Decisions,"  and  for  December 
1968  entitled  "The  Constitution  and  the 
Court." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
editorials  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Progressive  Parmer, 
November  1968] 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Its  Weird  Decisions 

(By  Eugene  Butler,  editor-ln-chlef) 

There  are  several  clauses  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution which  the  legal  gymnasts  and  men- 
tal contortionists  on  the  Supreme  Court  have 
misconstrued  time  and  time  again  in  such  a 
way  as  to  riddle  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Constitution. 

One  of  these  is  the  general  welfare  clause 
In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  which 
says:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  ." 

This  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean  that 
Congress  can  do  anything  that  contributes 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  included  among  the 
powers  specifically  delegated  to  Congress. 
Such  an  interpretation  Ignores  the  lOtb 
amendment  which  reserves  to  the  individual 
states  all  powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Moreover,  It  destroys  the  major 
parts  and  purpose  of  the  entire  Constitution. 
Under  such  an  Interpretation,  the  Federal 
Government  can  go  into  any  field  of  activity 
on  the  ground  that  It  is  promoting  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  If  this  had  been  Intended,  there 
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would  have  been  no  need  for  the  founding 
fathers  to  specify  the  fields  into  which  the 
Federal  Government  could  enter. 

Another  gadget  the  Supreme  Court  has 
used  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  Judicial 
Interpretation  Is  the  interstate  commerce 
clause.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  But 
where  does  interstate  conunerce  begin  and 
where  does  it  end?  For  instance,  the  trade  of 
a  restaurant  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  lim- 
ited to  local  people;  but  it  was  ruled  in  in- 
terstate commerce  because  some  of  the  food 
it  serves  was  produced  outside  the  state. 

Certainly  Congress  has  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce.  But  if  the  phrase 
"interstate  commerce"  is  to  be  applied  arbi- 
trarily to  regulate  the  entire  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  nation,  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  goes  far  beyond  the  in- 
tentions of  the  founding  fathers. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson 
raised  the  question  and  gave  the  answer  as 
to  what  part  of  commerce  Congress  can  reg- 
ulate under  the  Constitution.  "Clearly,"  he 
said,  "any  part  of  the  active  movement  of 
merchandise  and  persons  from  state  to  state. 
"May  it  also  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  merchandise  is  produced?  May  it 
regulate  the  conditions  of  labor  in  field  and 
factory? 

"Clearly  not — for  that  would  be  to  destroy 
all  lines  of  division  between  the  field  of  state 
legislation  and  the  field  of  federal  legislation. 
Back  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  field  and 
factory  lie  all  the  intimate  matters  of  morals 
and  of  domestic  and  business  relations, 
which  have  always  been  recognized  as  the 
undisputed  field  of  state  law." 

A  third  gadget  the  Court  has  used  time 
and  time  again  to  sanction  its  Interference 
in  local  affairs  Is  that  part  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  states:  "No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  siny  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

It  was  this  part  of  the  amendment  that 
the  Court  used  to  force  integration  of  the 
races  and  practically  take  schools  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  people.  Yet  the  original  Con- 
stitution does  not  mention  education  and 
neither  does  the  14th  nor  any  other  amend- 
ment. The  debates  in  Congress  when  the 
amendment  was  passed  and  In  the  States 
when  It  was  submitted  clearly  show  there 
was  no  intention  by  its  supporters  that  it 
should  affect  the  systems  of  education  main- 
tained by  the  states.  In  fact,  of  the  37  states 
In  the  Union  at  that  time,  24  had  legally 
sanctioned  segregation  In  their  schools. 
None  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  segregation  in  any  way.  At  the 
time,  it  simply  was  not  an  Issue.  And  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  had  such  an 
interpretation  been  placed  upon  It,  the 
amendment  would  have  been  rejected. 

In  its  historic  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion in  1954,  the  Court  was  unable  to  point 
to  a  single  law  or  legal  precedent  to  support 
Its  position.  It  refused  to  consider  what  the 
framers  of  the  14th  amendment  had  In  mind 
or  the  soundness  of  previous  court  decisions. 
Basing  its  decisions  on  the  unsworn  writings 
of  psychologists  of  questionable  background, 
the  Court  excused  Itself  by  saying  "we  can- 
not ttirn  the  clock  back"  to  1868  when  the 
amendment  was  adopted  or  to  1891  when 
a  former  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  state  con- 
trol of  education.  What  It  meant  to  say  was 
that  the  Constitution  changes  with  the 
times  and  that  It  is  the  prerogative  of  nine 
men  appointed  for  life  to  modify  and  amend 
the  Constitution  by  Judicial  interpretation 
rather  than  allow  these  changes  to  be 
made  by  the  people  through  Constitutional 
amendments. 

Laws  must  be  reasonably  stable  so  that 
people  may  know  what  to  expect.  If  they 
come  to  believe  that  constitutional  law  is 
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nothing  more  than  what  the  Supreme  Court 
thinks  It  Is  on  a  particular  day,  there  is 
danger  that  acceptance  of  and  respect  for 
the  Court  will  decline,  and  public  support 
for  law  and  order  will  suffer. 

The  present  Court  has  made  a  fetish  of 
overturning  decisions  of  previous  Courts 
composed  of  men  with  far  greater  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution. For  example,  the  Supreme  Court 
on  which  sat  such  eminent  Judges  aa  Taft, 
Holmes,  Brandels,  and  Stone  unanimously 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  right  of  states  to  decide 
the  issue  of  segregation  without  Interference 
of  federal  courts  under  the  Constitution. 
How  could  a  Court  composed  of  Taft.  Holmes, 
Brandels,  and  Stone  be  wrong,  and  one  domi- 
nated by  Warren,  Black,  and  Douglas  be 
right? 

As  a  result  of  its  usurpation  of  legislative 
power,  some  weird  decisions  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  Warren  Court  during 
the  past  10  or  15  years.  In  a  series  of  deci- 
sions, the  Coiut  has  produced  these  changes 
in  our  lives: 

1.  Barred  all  religious  exercises  in  schools. 

2.  Given  the  green  light  to  obscenity. 

3.  Made  the  task  of  law  enforcement  more 
difBcult. 

4.  Weakened  our  Internal  security 

5.  Ordered  a  drastic  and  unprecedented  re- 
apportionment of  state  legislatures  and  other 
government  bodies.  (By  forcing  government 
bodies  to  base  representation  on  the  one 
man-one  vote  principle,  the  Court  destroyed 
a  practice  of  two  centuries  and  did  serious 
damage  to  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
To  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
a  i>ower-mad  Court,  we  have  been  forced  to 
alter  our  whole  political  structure.) 

6.  Invalidated  state  trespass  law. 

7.  Ruled  that  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
hibits a  state  from  denying  aid  to  mothers 
living  with  men  other  than  their  husbands. 

8.  Forced  schools  to  move  their  students 
Into  particxilar  buUdlngs. 

9.  Ordered  states  to  allow  Illiterates  to 
vote. 

10.  Ordered  states  to  ask  a  federal  court  to 
approve  the  vaUdlty  of  a  law  before  it  Is 
enforced. 

11.  Acted  to  wipe  out  local  self-govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  people  and  states. 

12.  Upheld  the  right  of  demonstrators  to 
invade  a  privately  owned  supermarket  In  a 
privately  owned  shopping  center.  (Ironically, 
nine  days  later  the  Court's  own  building  was 
overrun  by  a  group  of  demonstrators  who 
were  quickly  evicted.  The  Court  had  ruled 
that  under  the  Constitution's  free  speech 
guarantee,  peaceful  demonstrators  may  in- 
vade any  location  "generaUy  open  to  the  pub- 
He"  because  it  is  the  "functional  equivalent 
of  public  property."  But  the  Court  locked 
demonstrators  out  of  Its  own  building,  which 
Is  not  only  the  functional  equivalent  of  pub- 
lic property,  but  Is  public  property.) 

13.  Practically  forced  the  abolishment  of 
the  death  penalty  by  abrogating  the  right 
to  exclude  from  Juries  those  with  scruples 
against  the  death  penalty. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  respon- 
sible to  no  one  but  themselves.  They  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  so  that  they  may  be  above 
and  beyond  political  strife.  Far  too  often  now, 
appointment  to  the  Court  is  not  based  on 
Judicial  wisdom  and  experience.  The  Court 
Is  often  used  as  a  sop  to  Labor,  to  reward 
political  favors,  to  give  balance  to  racial  and 
religious  groups,  or  to  balance  off  one  section 
of  the  country  agsiinst  another.  Many  of  the 
reasons  for  life  tenure  Feem  to  have  vanished. 
So  maybe  we  shotUd  recognize  the  political 
nature  of  the  Court  and  subject  its  members 
to  the  same  controls  imposed  on  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  Perhaps  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  limiting  Supreme 
Court  members  to  12  years'  service  Is  in  order. 
Certainly  if  the  Court  is  to  continue  to  revise 
the  Constitution  to  achieve  its  ideals,  it 
should  be  made  accountable  to  the  people. 
But  how  much  better  It  would  be  if  its 
members  Imposed  on  themselves  that  Judl- 
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clal  restraint  so  important  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  Government  of  balanced 
powers. 

(Prom  the  Progressive  Parmer, 
December  19681 
The  Constitution  and  the  Court 
(By  Eugene  Butler,  editor-ln-chlef) 
The  great  majority  of  people  In  this  coun- 
try couldn't  care  less  alwut  appointments  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Even  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  Is  specifically  charged  In  the  Con- 
stitution  with   passing  Judgment  on   Presi- 
dential  nominations  to   the  Court,   seldom 
shows  much  more  than  perfunctory  Interest. 
It  has  been  30  years  since  the  Senate  blocked 
a  President's  nomination  to  the  Court.  But 
If  five  men  (court  majority)  appointed  to  the 
office  for  life  are  to  decide  for  us  such  Inti- 
mate and   cloee-to-home   matters   as   where 
and  how  our  children  go  to  school  and  how 
we  are  represented  In  the  state  legislature,  it 
Is  high  time  all  of  us  took  more  Interest  In 
such  appointments. 

Time  was  when  the  Supreme  Court  Inter- 
preted the  Constitution  as  It  was  written  and 
m  the  light  of  the  mtentlons  of  the  wise  men 
who  framed  It. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Court  has 
embraced  the  philosophy  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  not  a  declaration  of  fixed  or  definite 
principles.  The  Court's  majority  now  oelieves 
that  as  social  and  economic  conditions 
change,  the  Constitution  also  changes.  In 
fact,  the  Court  has  acted  as  though  anything 
It  considers  good  for  the  nation  is  possible 
under  the  Constitution.  And  so  it  Is  if  the 
Constitution  Is  amended  by  the  people.  But 
certainly  our  founding  fathers  never  intended 
to  place  so  great  powers  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  the  people  In  the  hands  of 
nine  men  appointed  for  life. 

No  matter  how  clearly  a  docimient  Is  writ- 
ten, it  Is  likely  to  be  interpreted  differently 
by  different  people  at  different  times.  So  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  some  disagreement  be- 
tween Supreme  Courts  of  different  periods  of 
our  history.  But  today's  Court  has  gone  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  Interpretation  as  to 
what  the  Constitution  meant  to  say.  It  baa 
so  twisted,  tortured,  and  strained  Its  mean- 
ing that  It  would  not  be  recognized  by  Its 
framers. 

Some  say  that  each  age  Is  better  than  the 
preceding  one  and  that  the  spirit  of  our 
times  Is  more  Important  than  adherence  to  a 
written  constitution.  Therefore,  they  Insist, 
the  Constitution  must  be  a  living  document 
that  changes  with  the  times.  They  argue 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  having 
never  seen  an  airplane  nor  having  lived  under 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  bomb,  couldn't  pos- 
sibly know  the  demands  of  modem  morality 
and  equity. 

Except  for  relatively  few  amendments,  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  has  remained  un- 
changed. The  old  symbols  are  still  there.  But 
the  present  Court  keeps  dragging  new  mean- 
ings from  the  same  old  text.  It  reinterprets 
the  text  according  to  what  it  regards  as  the 
felt  needs  of  our  contemporary  society.  It 
seeks  to  find  In  the  Constitution  an  "ideal." 
Then  when  It  thinks  the  country  Is  ready 
to  accept  that  "ideal."  it  acts  to  give  it  effect. 
What  this  means  Is  that  the  Court  Is  revising 
the  Constitution  by  Judicial  interpretation. 

In  fact,  the  Court  has  come  to  consider 
itself  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  It  says 
In  effect:  "The  President  has  failed  to  urge 
and  Congress  has  failed  to  act  In  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done.  Therefore,  we  will  do  the 
Job  thev  failed  to  do." 

But  there  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
that  gives  the  Supreme  Court  this  right,  and 
to  the  degree  to  which  it  has  usurped  the 
legislative  function,  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  leglsla- 
live  branches  has  been  destroyed. 

The  Courts'  use  of  Judicial  power  to  force 
social  and  political  reform  on  the  nation  Is 
endorsed  by  many  because  they  approve  of 
the  reforms.  And  we  are  certain  that  the 
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majority  of  our  pec  pie  fully  recognize  that 
many  of  the  governmental  changes  made 
during  the  pEist  30  Co  40  years,  although  of 
dubious  constitutionality,  were  badly  need- 
ed. But  everything  good  for  the  nation  Is 
not  necessarily  constitutional.  And  many 
such  changes,  badl; '  needed  as  they  were, 
would  cause  the  ci  institutional  fathers  to 
writhe  In  their  grav  js.  Such  changes  should 
have  been  made  liy  the  people  through 
amendments  to  tlie  Constitution  rather 
than  by  nine  falllbl!  men  sitting  on  a  high 
court.  This  Is  Impwrl  ant  because  If  the  Court 
Is  allowed  to  an  end  the  Constitution 
through  judicial  Ir  terpretatlon  to  accom- 
plish good  results.  In  time  the  use  of  such 
power  by  the  Court  i  rtll  be  firmly  established 
and  In  the  hands  of  those  who  will  abuse  It. 
George  Washington  recognized  this  dan- 
ger, and  In  his  faiewell  address,  be  cau- 
tioned; 

"If.  In  the  oplnlot  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modlfli  atlon  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  corrected  b  r  an  amendment  In  the 
way  in  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this  in  one  instance  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  gooc ,  It  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  Iree  government  Is  de- 
strtSyed.'*  ■" 

Our  forefathers  cime  to  this  country  to 
escape  an  oppressive  government.  They  had 
had  a  belly  full  of  ai  arbitrary  central  gov- 
ernment far  removec  from  local  affairs.  And 
they  were  in  no  frime  of  mind  to  allow 
members  of  a  court  s  ppolnted  for  life  to  rule 
the  country  through  Judicial  interpretation. 
The  39  men  who  slgied  the  document  real- 
ized they  could  no;  draft  a  Constitution 
that  would  be  right  for  all  time  to  come. 
So  they  provided  a  manner  and  means  of 
adapting  it  to  cha|iglng  conditions.  This 
method — amendment  by  the  people — has 
been  used  24  times  a  id  is  the  only  legal  way 
to  change  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
from  that  intended  by  its  framers. 


THE  MILITARY  SPENDING  SPONGE 


HON.  JEFFBRY  COHEUN 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Increas- 
ingly Congress,  the  press,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
tremendous  drain  on  our  economy  and 
on  the  quality  of  A^nerlcan  life  that  our 
defense  expenditures  now  exert.  The  In- 
tricacy of  complex  defense  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  lack  ol|  competition  which 
would  insure  efficient  production,  and  the 
tenuous  nature  ot  checking  defense 
profits — all  these  make  even  more  urgent 
the  need  for  carefully  scrutinizing  de- 
fense budget  requests  and  for  auditing 
defense  expenditures. 

The  United  Stat^  was  rightfully  Im- 
pressed in  1960  whfen  President  Dwlght 
Elsenhower,  in  a  speech  that  promises  to 
have  historical  significance,  warned  us 
about  the  dangers  of  the  Industrial- 
military  complex.  At  that  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  awarding  ap- 
proximately $29  biljion  a  year  in  prime 
contracts.  Now  the  figure  has  grown  to 
more  than  $43  billidn.  The  so-called  thin 
antibamstlc-mlssilel  deployment  alone 
will  cost  over  $5  billion. 

Recently,  in  its  lid  editorial  for  Jan- 
uary 30,  the  Washtigton  Post  sounded 
a  timely  warning  to  Congress  about  the 
disproportionate  demands  which  the  mil- 
itary makes  In  comparison  with  funds 
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spent  on  domestic  programs,  so  crucial  to 
the  well-being  of  our  citizens.  It  warns 
that  somewhere.  In  the  maze  of  Increas- 
ingly fantastic  demands,  "Congress  must 
begin  to  face  the  realities.  Military  needs 
seem  to  be  like  a  sponge  that  is  never 
filled." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  full  text  of 
the  editorial  at  this  time  and  urge  Its 
careful  consideration  by  Congress,  as 
follows: 

The  MiLrTAET  Spending  Sponge 
Any  survey  of  Federal  spending  these  days 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
needs  of  national  defense  outrank,  in  our 
priorities,  the  urgent  domestic  programs 
which  may  make  the  difference  between  a 
bearable  and  an  unbearable  life  In  the  Na- 
tion's cities  or  farms.  There  is  some  logic  in 
this,  of  course,  for  we  cannot  deal  effectively 
with  our  domestic  Ills  unless  we  are,  first  of 
all,  free  from  external  threat.  So,  on  Its  face, 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  fact  that  It 
is  easier  to  sell  Congress  a  shiny  hew  missile 
than  a  slum  clearance  project,  or  that  the 
Defense  Department  gets  almost  40  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  or  that  Just  one  part 
of  the  Pentagon's  activities — research,  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  new  weapons — gets 
more  money  than  all  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Development.  There  is 
some  logic  in  this,  however,  only  If  this 
massive  grant  of  money  to  the  military  is 
wisely  spent.  And  that  is  what  is  so  disquiet- 
ing about  the  recent  report  by  Bernard  D. 
Nossiter  in  this  newspaper  about  the  per- 
formance of  our  defense  planners  and  our 
mlUtary  contractors — because  what  It  says, 
quite  starkly,  is  that  new  weapons  systems 
consistently  cost  far  more  than  originally 
estimated  and  consistently  fall  to  perform 
up  to  the  specifications  set  for  them. 

A  report  by  a  Government  analyst  involved 
In  military  programs  says  that  weapons  sys- 
tems with  sophisticated  electronic  compo- 
nents encounter  delays  averaging  two  years 
in  their  completion,  run  up  costs  of  200  to 
300  per  cent  more  than  anticipated,  and 
have  reliability,  when  they  are  completed,  of 
less  than  half  of  that  promised.  It  Is  hard 
to  keep  from  wondering  whether  military  dol- 
lars are  being  well  spent  and  whether  Con- 
gress would  authorize  the  new  systems  In 
the  first  place  if  it  knew  what  the  ultimate 
results  would  be.  It  is  even  harder  to  keep 
from  wondering  about  these  questions  when 
It  Is  clear  that  the  failure  of  some  aerospace 
contractors  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts they  win  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
profits  they  make. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  Pentagon  is 
sure  to  tell  us  soon,  that  modern  weapons 
systems  are  fantastically  complex  and  that 
a  high  degree  of  risk  Is  Involved  in  their  de- 
velopment. It  may  also  be  true  that  a  new 
weapons  system,  developed  at  three  times  Its 
anticipated  cost  and  reliable  at  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  its  contract  specifications,  pro- 
vides, nevertheless,  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  Nation's  defenses.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  needs  to  be  answered  is  whether 
the  aerospace  contractors  and  the  military 
promise  far  more  than  they  can  deliver  in 
order  to  win  funds  from  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress approves  a  new  system  that  is  claimed 
to  improve  our  defenses  by  a  factor  of  4 
three  years  from  now  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion. 
it  ought  not  to  wind  up  buying  a  system  that 
takes  5  years  to  Install  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion 
and  improves  defenses  by  a  factor  of  2.  It 
may  be  that  the  latter  would  be  worth  the 
additional  cost  and  time  but  it  may  also  be 
that  Congress  wouldn't  have  approved  the 
program  if  It  had  known  what  It  was  really 
buying. 

On  this  kind  of  issue,  of  course.  It  is  almost 
Impossible  for  laymen  to  oppose  the  Judgment 
of  military  experts  and  systems  analysts.  Yet, 
the  questions  persist.  Why  does  the  Govern- 
ment accounting  Office  have  more  men  pok- 
ing Into  the  affairs  of  Pride,  Inc.,  the  local 
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antlpoverty  agency,  than  It  does  poUng  Into 
the  affairs  of  the  aerospace  contractors  who 
spend  more  money  before  lunch  than  Pride 
will  ever  spend?  Would  Congress  tolerate  for 
a  second  the  kind  of  performance  on  the  de- 
velopment of  antlpoverty  and  anticrime  pro- 
grams that  It  tolerates  on  the  development 
of  military  weapons  systems?  Why  does  a 
company  that  consistently  promises  more 
than  It  delivers  continue  to  make  substantial 
profits?  Do  the  vest  outlays  for  weapons  de- 
velopment and  procurement  really  bolster 
national  defense  as  much  as  they  appear  to? 
These  questions  are  particularly  pertinent 
this  year.  The  military  wants  to  embark  on  a 
vast,  new  antlbalUstlc  missile  system  that 
will,  before  It  is  completed,  eat  up  billions  of 
dollars.  Yet  every  proposal  to  Congress  for 
mundane  things  from  funds  for  the  Wash- 
ington areas  rapid  transit  system  to  new  out- 
lays  for  housing  or  education — encounters 
the  argument  that  the  money  simply  isn't 
there.  Even  the  hope  of  many  that  an  end  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  would  free  great  sums  of 
money  for  domestic  programs — programs,  we 
are  now  told,  which  may  be  Illusory.  Pen- 
tagon officials  now  warn  that  lower  expendl- 
tures  in  Vietnam  will  simply  break  the  dam 
that  has  been  Imposed  on  requests  for  all 
three  military  services  for  substantial  Invest- 
ments m  new  weapons  systems. 

Somewhere  In  this  maze.  Congress  must 
begin  to  face  the  realities.  Military  needs 
seem  to  be  like  a  sponge  that  Is  never  filled. 
If  the  money  soaked  up  frequently  buys  less 
than  Is  bargained  for,  the  question  Is  how 
much  more  should  be  poured  in  before  the 
methods  of  development  and  procurement 
are  radically  changed.  Just  as  there  Is  a 
minimum  level  of  national  security  that  must 
be  maintained,  so  there  Is  a  minimum  level  of 
domestic  programs  that  must  be  sustained- 
the  Government  ought  not  to  have  lower 
standards  of  performance  In  one  field  than  In 
the  other:  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  the  greatest  care  should  be  given  to 
that  category  of  spending  which  has  been 
granted,  of  necessltv,  the  highest  priority;  It 
Is  the  ease  with  which  Congress  will  contem- 
plate an  outpouring  of  billions  In  the  name 
of  defense  that  makes  It  so  easy  for  this  sort 
of  spending  to  get  out  of  hand. 


mV  KUPCTNET— DEAN  OP  AMERI- 
CA'S CONVERSATTONALISTS— OB- 
SERVES IITH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
KUP'S  SHOW 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKF 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  11th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  innovative,  enterpris- 
ing. Informative,  and  intelligent  televi- 
sion shows  in  America. 

It  marks  the  anniversary  of  Kup's 
Show,  which  is  telecast  every  Saturday 
evening  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
afBllate  In  Chicago,  WMAQ— Channel  5. 

The  originator  of  this  very  exciting 
program  is  Sun-Times  columnist,  Trv 
Kupcinet,  who  today  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  eloquent  columnists 
and  whose  reputation  as  a  perceptive 
conversationalist  is  recognized  all  over 
the  -world. 

Kup  Is  today  the  dean  of  American 
conversationalists.  During  the  past  11 
years,  Kup  has  brought  to  the  people  of 
the  Midwest  conversations  with  prac- 
tically every  Individual  of  consequence  In 
every  sector  of  social  achievement. 

Kup's  Show  is  an  institution  and  one 
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in  which  every  American  can  take  pride. 
Through  his  Saturday  evening  talk  ses- 
sions, Kup  has  given  television  a  whole 
new  dimension  of  meaning. 

Because  of  his  own  personal  sense  of 
fair  play,  he  has  been  able  to  bring  into 
the  living  rooms  of  millions  of  American 
families  discussions  and  conversations 
with  people  from  all  over  the  world 
whom  Americans  otherwise  would  never 
have  an  opportimlty  to  meet  or  hear. 

The  fact  that  this  program  has  sur- 
vived 11  years  In  the  highly  competi- 
tive marketplace  of  American  television 
is  perhaps  the  highest  singular  tribute 
that  anyone  can  pay  to  Kup  and  all  those 
who  assist  him  In  putting  his  program 
together  every  week. 

Kup's  "secret  weapon"  is  his  lovely 
wife,  Essee,  who  does  a  great  deal  of  the 
research  for  his  programs  and  who  In 
her  own  right  stands  today  as  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  ladles  of  tele- 
vision In  America. 

Working  together,  the  Kupcinets  have 
made  a  tremendous  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  fully  measure 
the  enormous  contribution  Kup  has 
made  for  American  televiewers  to  ob- 
serve first  hand  the  lively  art  of  dis- 
cussion on  major  Issues  and  problems 
confronting  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Kup's  own  uncanny  ability  to  lead  a 
discussion  Into  never-ending  facets  of 
excitement  has  helped  build  and  keep 
an  audience  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Television  Station  WMAQ  in  Chicago 
perform  an  outstanding  service  to  the 
American  community  by  carrying  Kup's 
show. 

The  distinguished  television  critic  Paul 
MoUoy  paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Irv 
Kupcinet  in  last  Sunday's  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  reprint  Mr. 
Molloy's  article  in  the  Record  today. 

Irv  Kupcinet  belongs  among  those 
meaningful  Americans  who  through 
hard    work,    zeal,    dedication,    and    £in 


imdaunted  search  for  the  truth,  has 
given  television  an  imposing  dimension 
of  service  to  the  Nation. 

Kup  Is  no  ordinary  reporter.  His  11 
years  on  television  and  his  many  years 
as  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sim- 
Times  raise  him  to  enviable  heights  in 
American  journalism. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  join  today  in  the 
tribute  to  Irv  Kupcinet,  and  his  wife 
Essee,  on  their  11th  anniversary  as  mod- 
erators of  Kup's  Show. 

Mr.  Paul  Molloy's  article  follows: 
Hardiest  Talk  Show 
(By  Paul  Molloy) 

The  cover  picture  of  Sun-Times  columnist 
Irv  Kupcinet  in  this  Issue  of  TV  Prevue  shows 
him  in  possession  of  a  very  ordinary-looking 
left  ear.  This  is  extraordinary  because  the 
app>endage  should  bear  some  resemblance  to 
a  cauliflower. 

That  it  appears  normal  is  remarkable  for 
Kupcinet,  as  part  of  the  hazards  of  being  a 
newspaper-televlslon-radlo  celebrity,  receives 
or  makes  at  least  100  telephone  calls  each 
day. 

"There  are  many  days,"  says  his  secretary, 
Raeona  Jordan,  "when  the  calls  go  as  high 
as  135." 

This  week,  Kupclnet's  vldeoaudlence-grab- 
ber.  Kup's  Show,  now  on  Ch.  5,  goes  into  its 
11th  year — the  longest-running  conversation 
program  on  American  television.  For  most 
of  its  video  run  Kup's  Show  was  seen,  on 
other  stations,  at  the  post-midnight  hour  on 
Saturdays  and,  for  various  reasons,  a  good 
many  viewers  found  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  sit  through  3  a.m.  (or  sometimes  later)  to 
hear  all  of  his  guests. 

Kup's  show  started  as  At  Random  on  Ch.  2 
during  the  first  week  of  February  in  1958. 
Four  years  later  it  moved  to  Ch.  7  and,  last 
November,  found  a  more  comfortable  berth 
at  Ch.  5.  the  NBC  outlet.  It  now  airs  after 
Ch.  5's  10  p.m.  newscast,  a  welcome  change 
of  niche  for  viewers  who  must  be  out-of-bed- 
and-about  on  Sunday  mornings. 

One  of  the  things  that  are  little  known 
about  Kupcinet  is  that  his  wife,  Essee,  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time  doing  research  for  him. 

Kupclnet's  format,  whose  guests  have 
ranged  from  heads  of  state  to  hopeful  Holly- 
wood starlets.  Is  now  syndicated  in  Rockford, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  San 


Francisco.  This  year  there  will  be  an  Increase 
In  out-of-town  originations,  such  as  New 
York  and  Washington,  and,  in  April,  Kupcinet 
win  emanate  a  show-business  discussion 
from  Hollywood  during  the  Oscar  Awards 
hoopla. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  Kupcinet  can 
squeeze  so  many  activities  within  his  al- 
lotted working  time  which  takes  in  most  of 
the  day  and  a  good  part  of  the  night.  Besides 
his  widely -quoted  six-a-week  column  in  The 
Sun-Times  and  his  Kup's  Show  on  television, 
he  Is  also  Jack  Brlckhouse's  WGN-Radlo 
partner  during  the  Chicago  Bears  broadcasts 
and  does  numerous  radio  and  television  ap- 
pearances here  and  In  many  other  cities. 

His  other  public  appearances  are  simply 
too  numerous  to  mention.  They  include 
benefits  and  charity  functions  for  Individuals 
as  well  as  civic,  business,  church  and  school 
groups  and  being  master  of  ceremonies  or 
guest  speaker  at  countless  public  affairs. 
Often,  when  he  shows  up  late  at  a  luncheon, 
it  is  because  he  is  on  his  third  or  fourth  in- 
and-out  Etop-ln  since  noon. 

Kupcinet  Is  both  too  busy  and  modest  to 
talk  about  his  activities.  But  Paul  Prumkin, 
who  has  been  his  TV  producer  since  the  video 
program  started  in  1958,  puts  It  this  way: 

"Despite  all  of  the  things  that  Kup  does, 
he  has  always  considered  himself  (and  still 
does)  a  newspaperman  who  happens  to  do 
television  and  radio  and  other  chores. 

"A  couple  of  days  before  the  taping  of  his 
show  he  does  his  homework,  preparing  for  the 
program,  reading  up  on  his  guests  and  their 
accomplishments.  He  gets  to  the  studio  a 
couple  of  hours  before  taping  begins,  still 
making  notes.  When  taping  Is  to  begin  and  he 
walks  to  the  set  he  looks  completely  relaxed. 
But  he  does  admit  having  butterflies  in  the 
stomach.  After  all,  even  Bob  Hope,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  relaxed  person  on 
television,  concedes  to  a  certain  ner\-ousness 
before  the  show  begins. 

"With  him,  it's  a  matter  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, an  excellent  memory,  lots  of  preparation 
and  very  little  sleep." 

Quite  often  readers  will  ask  me,  or  ask 
"Mr.  Chicago"  himself,  the  recipe  for  break- 
ing into  television  and  making  a  go  of  it. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  response  than  to 
repeat  Frumkln's  words:  "...  a  good  con- 
stitution, an  excellent  memory,  lots  of  prep- 
aration and  very  little  sleep." 

And  the  key  phrase  is:  "Lots  of  prepara- 
Uon." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  I  command  you,  that  you  love  one 
another. — John  15:  17. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  our 
spirit's  unseen  friend,  we  pray  for  every 
effort  which  is  being  made  for  peace  and 
justice,  for  brotherhood  and  good  will  In 
our  Nation,  and  throughout  the  world. 

Breathe  Thy  spirit  into  every  human 
heart  that  men  may  brothers  be,  and 
learn  to  live  together  in  love,  with  under- 
standing, and  for  the  benefit  of  all  Thy 
creatures. 

Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  all  who  labor  under  the  glow- 
ing dome  of  this  glorious  Capitol.  Pre- 
serve their  health,  give  them  wisdom, 
broaden  their  vision,  and  guide  their  as- 
pirations that  together  we  may  seek  the 
good  of  all  mankind.  / 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Patman,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Halpern. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUIION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(b),  Public  Law  89- 
491,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
DONOHTTE,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Saylor,  and 
Mr.  Whttehurst. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  NA-nONAL  FOREST  RESER- 
VATION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  16.  United  States  Code, 
section  513,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Colmer  ana 
Mr.  Saylor. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
CONSUMER  FINANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  402(a),  Public  Law  90- 
321,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 

TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3 (a),  Public  Law  86-380, 
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the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Coininl^lon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
PouwTAiK,  Mr.  nL4MAM,  and  Mrs.  Dwter. 


AS     MEMBERS     OF 
MADISON  MEMORIAL 


APPOINTMENT 
THE  JAMES 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-417. 
the  Chair  appolnis  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  SLack,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Oeorbla,  and  Mr.  Wampler. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  STADIUM 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  I  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  li.  Public  Law  523,  78th 
Congress,  the  ChalJ*  appoints  as  members 
of  the  National  Memorial  Stadium  Com- 
mission the  follo^ring  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Mizill. 


APPOINTMENT  AJB  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  VlferrOR  FACIUTIES 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION 


The  SPEAKER.  I  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2b2i  a) .  Public  Law  90- 
264,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Visitor  Facilities  Advisory 
Commission  the  fallowing  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  llouse:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabamk,  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr. 
Cramer,      Mr.      RfcEwBN,      and      Mr. 

SCHWENGEL. 


OFFSHORE  OIL  POLLUTION  TRAG- 
EDY MUST  NOT  REOCCUR 

fMr.  BROWN  of]  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  poinn  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  [of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  tragic  episode  resulting  from 
thoughtless  resourlce  planning  now  Is 
taking  place  offshdre  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.  FYanilc  efforts  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  Govamment  officials  along 
with  oil  Industry  representatives  con- 
tinue to  attempt  ph  igglng  a  week-old  im- 
dersea  oilwell  leai  which  has  spread 
up  to  100.000  gallo^is  of  crude  oil  into  a 
200-mile-square  oc^an  area.  Thousands 
of  birds  and  marine  animals  have  been 
affected,  and  it  is  probably  too  early  yet 
to  estimate  the  tdtal  damage  done  to 
beaches  by  the  oil  flow  which  washed 
ashore.  ] 

The  tragedy  of  Santa  Barbara  comes 
not  only  from  the  immediate  effects,  but 
from  the  fact  thajt  prudent  Executive 
and  congressional  action  could  have 
been  taken  last  year  which  would  have 
prevented  the  situation  altogether. 

Had  Congress  aii>roved  bills  that  I— 
along  with  many  otiier  Members — Intro- 
duced dealing  with  establishing  a  series 
of  marine  sanctuarijes,  not  only  along  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  but  along  our  en- 
tire national  coastline,  the  oil  industry 
would  have  been  ha  ted  in  exploiting  off- 
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had  been  drawn  up  equating  commercial 
interests  with  other  factors  such  as  con- 
servation, recreation,  and  esthetic  values. 
But,  not  surprisingly,  oil  interests  over- 
whelmed other  views.  The  Johnson 
administration  disapproved  of  the  marine 
sanctuary  bills.  Let  me  quote  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment given  In  hearings  on  the  bills  last 
year: 

We  believe  that  this  prohibition  Is  undesir- 
able because  It  would  restrict  the  recovery  of 
valuable  and  needed  minerals  and  would  also 
curb  a  substantial  Income  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  bonus  bids  and  royalty  pay- 
ments. It  Is  unnecessary,  because  to  coordi- 
nate the  utilization  of  the  mineral  resources 
along  with  the  aquatic  resources  of  the  Shelf, 
the  Department  has  recently  developed  more 
adequate  administrative  procedures  for  the 
management  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  aquatic  re- 
sources of  the  Shelf. 

Actions  are  tajien  to  coordinate  exploration 
activities  by  Industry  In  order  to  minimize 
effects  on  Osb  and  fishing  activities.  In  many 
areas  this  Is  done  through  cooperation  with 
State  agencies:  In  others  by  Interior  Bureaus 
and  the  industry.  The  technology  used  for 
seismic  measurements  in  the  exploration  for 
oil  is  advancing  rapidly  so  there  is  now  very 
little  use  of  explosives  which  have  been 
harmful  to  fish  in  the  past.  Explorations  can 
also  be  controlled  and  timed  to  avoid  con- 
centrations of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 

The  Department  will  take  every  step  possi- 
ble to  regulate  operations  and  placement  of 
oil  drilling  platforms  to  avoid  pollution  and 
Interference  with  navigation.  When  test  holes 
are  abandoned,  the  bottom  must  be  left  free 
of  obstructions.  Where  necessary,  pipelines 
are  buried  to  avoid  Interference  with  other 
sea  bottom  activities. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  manage  the 
resource  development  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  so  that  the  many  values  such  as  living 
and  mineral  resources  and  esthetic  consid- 
erations can  be  utilized  and  protected.  This 
will  achieve  multiple  use  for  the  greatest  na- 
tional advantage  and  there  is  no  need  for 
special  Interests  to  be  harmed. 

That  very  careful  language  is  both 
vague  and  misleading.  Although  the  In- 
terior Department  said  It  would  "take 
every  step  possible  to  regulate  operations 
and  placement  of  oil  drilling  platforms 
to  avoid  pollution,"  judging  by  last 
week's  eruption,  that  statement  Is  just  a 
sham.  Neither  the  Industry  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  proper  guidelines 
for  offshore  drilling. 

Nor  are  there  viable  plans  for  combat- 
ing leakages.  Union  Oil  has  been  unable 
to  control  the  eruption  and  the  resulting 
oil  slick.  The  company  admits  it  knew  It 
was  drilling  In  an  area  where  fissure 
faults  abound,  but  It  took  no  fall-safe 
procedures  to  prevent  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  Federal  Government  has 
committed  Itself  to  an  Interagency  task 
force  approach,  but  coordination  appears 
weak,  and  some  of  the  methods  tried 
have  serious  repercussions  on  all  marine 
life  in  the  affected  area. 

Even  though  Secretary  Hickel  yester- 
day put  Into  effect  a  volimtary  temporary 
restriction  on  drilling  operations,  that 
move  Is  no  more  than  just  that — tem- 
porary and  voluntary.  Stronger  action  Is 
Imperative.  I  suggest  that  the  1-year 
moratorium,  as  proposed  in  the  marine 
sanctuary  bills  that  were  vetoed  by  the 
Interior  Department  last  year,  be  insti- 
tuted Immediately  and  continued  until 
rigid  Federal.  State,  and  industry  stand- 
ards can  be  drawn  up. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  Into  the  Record  two  articles 
from  the  February  4,  1969,  Washington 
Post  and  one  article  from  the  February  2, 
1969,  New  York  Times,  and  one  from  the 
January  31, 1969,  Los  Angeles  Times: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1969) 
Slick  Off  Califobnia  Coast  Revives  Oil 
Deal  DisptrrEs 
(ByOladwlnHUl) 

Santa  Bakbara,  Calif..  February  1. — Just  a 
year  ago,  in  one  of  the  biggest  Federal 
oil  transactions  on  record,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  auctioned  oil-drilling  rights 
on  nearly  1,000  square  miles  of  ocean  floor 
off  Santa  Barbara  to  a  dozen  of  the  country's 
major  oil  companies  for  t603-million. 

At  the  time,  many  Santa  Barbara  residents 
and  conservationists  expressed  great  con- 
cern that  the  Continental  shelf  exploita- 
tion— of  little  local  economic  value — would 
besmirch  the  renowned  beauty  of  the  af- 
fluent beach  community,  with  Its  stucco 
and  red-tiled  modern-Spanish  architecture 
and  the  palm  trees  gleaming  in  smog-free 
sunshine. 

Today  their  fears  seem  to  be  coming  true. 
There  was  talk,  among  the  staid  citizens,  of 
staging  a  protest  demonstration  in  which 
oil  company  credit  cards  would  be  burned 
in  a  city  park. 

Offshore,  a  runaway  drilling  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company  has  been  seeping  for  five  days 
thousands  of  gallons  of  crude  oil,  forming 
a  slick  that  spread  over  about  40  per  cent 
of  a  200-square-mlle  ocean  area  and  was 
dispersing  occasional  black,  viscous  stream- 
ers into  the  green  surf  pounding  on  some 
nearby  beaches. 

The  big  questions  are  whether  the  exist- 
ing slick  can  be  largely  neutralized  and  dis- 
persed and  whether  the  ocean-floor  hole 
from  which  the  oil  is  coming  can  be  effec- 
tively plugged. 

Beyond  that  loomed  the  larger  questions 
of  governmental  policies  regarding  oil  ex- 
ploitation; chiefly  the  question,  as  one  vexed 
conservationist  put  it.  of  "how  far  do  we 
go  in  sacriflcing  the  pleasantness  of  every- 
one's surroundings  for  short-term  economic 
gains  for  a  relative  few?"  * 

The  emergency  presented  the  first  full- 
fledged  test  of  the  Federal  "contingency  plan" 
for  interagency  coordination  in  such  p>ollu- 
tlon  situations.  The  plan  was  drawn  up  at 
President  Johnson's  Instance  last  Septem- 
ber, as  bills  to  minimize  marine  oil  spills 
were  bogging  down  in  Congress. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  Coast  Quard  to  take 
Immediate  operational  charge  of  such  emer- 
gencies. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel  dispatched  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration's  director  of  technical 
support.  Kenneth  Biglane.  to  the  scene  to 
oversee  remedial  and  clean-up  measures  and. 
If  ultimately  necessary,  enforcement  proce- 
dures. 

On  Union  Oil's  "Platform  A,"  a  150-foot- 
hlgh  steel  structtire  130  feet  by  115  feet, 
anchored  six  miles  off  shore,  30  men  have 
been  toiling  around  the  clock  to  plug  the 
leak,  pumping  down  various  types  of  "mud." 
a  gooey  drilling  compound,  into  a  shaft  that 
runs  3.486  feet  deep. 

What  had  happened  was  that  last  Tuesday 
morning,  a  drill  had  cut  a  hole  Into  a  high- 
pressure  deposit  of  oU  and  gas.  Withdrawing 
the  drill  to  renew  the  worn  bit  was  like  pull- 
ing a  cork  out  of  a  bottle. 

The  underground  pressure  forced  the  oU 
and  gas  sideways,  below  the  500-foot-deep 
drilling  pipe.  Into  natural  fissures.  Oil  and  gas 
burbled  up  through  the  ocean  at  flve  "boll" 
points. 

LEAKAGE    DIMINISRINC 

Four  of  these  were  stopped  by  tapping  into 
their  area  of  origin  and  relieving  pressure 
with  a  previously  constructed  horizontal 
pipeline  leading  ashore  to  the  oil  company's 
"separation    facility"    at    nearby    Ventura 
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where  oil  and  gas  go  Into  different  distribu- 
tion lines. 

A  widely  publicized  21.000-gallon-a-day 
leakage  figure  has  been  entirely  speculative, 
based  on  the  yield  of  an  average  well  In  the 
area. 

The  outlook  regarding  the  remaining 
"boll,"  right  under  the  platform,  was  uncer- 
tain today,  but  all  Involved  drew  encourage- 
ment from  the  fact  that  the  flow  seemed  to 
be  dlmlnUhlng  rather  than  Increasing. 

In  addition  to  a  contract  drilling  team  of 
24  men  on  the  platform,  there  were  six  men 
from  Red  Adair,  Inc.,  of  Houston.  Tex.,  a  con- 
cern that  specializes  In  coping  with  oil  well 
emergencies. 

Meanwhile  two  Coast  Guard  cutters,  the 
95-foot  Cape  Hatteras  and  the  82-foot  Point 
Evans,  were  circling  the  10-mlle-long  slick, 
extending  from  Santa  Barbara  to  the  Ventura 
area,  spraying  the  edges  with  "dlspersant,"  a 
chemical  emulsifler  that  tends  to  turn  the  oU 
Into  soap. 

BARKIERS    AT    HAKBOSS 

Miles  of  "booms" — chain-like  floating  bar- 
riers of  logs,  foam  plastic  or  Inflated  bags — 
had  been  stretched  across  all  threatened  har- 
bors and  marinas. 

Crop-dusting  planes  engaged  by  the  oil 
company  were  dousing  the  slick  with  dls- 
persant and  with  talc  in  an  effort  to  coagulate 
the  oil  so  that  It  could  be  scooped  up  11  It 
drifted  ashore. 

This  morning  Federal  officials  ordered  the 
chemical  applications  conflned  to  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  tower,  lest  the  large 
amount  of  floating  compounds  create  as 
much  of  a  problem  as  the  oil. 

The  restriction  came  shortly  after  two  lo- 
cal conservation  leaders  sent  telegrams  to 
Interior  Secretary  Hickel  saying  that  the  at- 
tempted chemical  remedies  threatened  to 
compwund  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  wildlife. 

The  two  were  Frederick  Elssler,  a  national 
director  of  the  Sierra  Club;  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Parkinson,  local  chapter  president  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society. 

Union  OU  took  several  new  corrective  steps 
today.  A  drilling  barge  arrived  from  Los  An- 
geles to  start  boring  a  "relief  hole"  Monday 
obliquely  to  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  as  a  new  channel  for  "mud"  to  plug 
the  eruption  at  its  source. 

A  work  boat  was  equipped  with  a  pump 
to  begin  sucking  up  the  oil.  and  preparations 
were  made  to  deploy  barge-borne  trucks  with 
similar  "vacuum  cleaning"  equipment.  In  ad- 
dition a  1,000-foot  "boom"  was  floated  out  to 
surround  the  tower  and  confine  the  emerging 
oil. 

Spokesmen  for  the  state  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  Administration  reported  that  In- 
Jury  to  birds  and  fish  had  been  minimal  so 
far,  and  that  at  the  moment  no  extensive 
damage  was  foreseen. 

Conservationists  said,  however,  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  and  other  chemicals,  even 
If  dispersed  or  sunk,  could  work  severe  long- 
term  Injury  to  the  ecology  of  the  area. 

Some  oil  has  been  observed  along  about 
10  miles  of  beaches — where  land  is  worth 
up  to  $2,000  a  front  foot — but  no  severe 
pollution  has  been  reported  yet. 

Smatterings  of  oil  on  beaches  In  the  vi- 
cinity have  occurred  for  centuries,  because 
of  natural  fissures  over  vast  oil  deposits. 

There  has  been  extensive  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing in  California  for  at  least  75  years,  with 
thousands  of  wells  all  the  way  from  Santa 
Barbara.  125  miles  south  to  Huntington 
Beach  below  Los  Angeles. 

The  troublesome  well  was  the  fourth 
drilled  from  Union's  Platform  A  which  had  a 
projected  capacity  of  56  wells. 

Platform  A  is  the  first  of  four  projected 
platforms  In  a  8.2-square-mile  lease  desig- 
nated "Block  402,"  toward  which  Union  paid 
$61 -million  in  a  combination  with  the  Gulf, 
Mobile  and  Texaco  Companies. 

This  was  a  "bonus"  payment  on  top  of  the 
usual   12.5  percent  royalty  to  the  Govern- 


ment on  oil  extracted.  Altogether  110  leases 
on  540.600  acres  were  let  last  Feb.  6. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3.  19691 
Hickel  Views  Leak — On,  Drilling  Halted 

(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  February  3. — Evi- 
dently surprised  by  the  sprawling  oU  slick  he 
had  just  seen,  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hickel  today  brought  a  temporary  halt  to 
drilling  in  Federal  waters  off  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  coastline. 

"The  pollution  is  much  more  severe  than  I 
anticipated."  Hickel  said  moments  after  step- 
ping off  a  Coast  Guard  amphibian. 

The  plane  had  Just  flown  him  over  the 
Union  Oil  Co.'s  leaking  oil  well  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 

It  has  already  tossed  close  to  150,000  gal- 
lons of  oil  into  the  ocean  waters  here  since 
last  week  when  It  spurted  out  of  control. 

Hiokel  quickly  met  with  executives  of  six 
oil  companies  and  a  spokesman  for  Califor- 
nia Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
BUtmore.  The  hotel,  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  observed  this  morning,  affords  "a 
fine  view  of  the  catastrophe." 

Announcement  of  the  drilling  halt  came 
after  that,  in  a  release  handed  out  while  the 
Secretary  and  two  aides  boarded  an  Air 
Force  Jet  to  return  to  Washington.  They  had 
no  comment  on  the  announcement,  and  no 
one  from  the  meeting  was  left  behind  to 
explain  it. 

The  one-page  release  appeared  to  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  what  the  new  chief  at  In- 
terior indicated  he  had  in  mind  after  his 
aerial  inspection. 

In  the  announcement  Hickel  said  that  all 
actual  drilling  in  Federal  waters  off  the  coast- 
line here  was  being  "temporarily  placed  in 
a  standby  condition."  The  oil  companies 
agreed  to  it  voluntarily,  he  said. 

"Our  first  concern  at  this  time  must  be  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  incident  I  have  just  seen,"  the  Secre- 
tary said.  He  said  the  temporary  drilling  halt 
"will  afford  a  breathing  spell  until  it  can  be 
determined  whether  corrective  measures  are 
necessary." 

Hickel  had  said  earlier,  before  meeting 
with  the  oil  men,  that  he  felt  "stricter  regu- 
lations" were  plainly  needed  for  offshore  oil 
operations  under  Federal  leases. 

united  states  shares  blame 
"It's  as  much  the  fault  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  anything  else,"  he  had  said  of  the 
oil  leakage  here.  The  Government's  regula- 
tions, he  said,  haven't  been  overhauled  in  15 
years. 

In  a  noontime  press  conference  after  the 
flight  over  the  oil  slick,  Hickel  also  gave  the 
impression  that  the  moratorium  he  wanted 
should  last  until  more  stringent  rules  could 
be  adopted. 

The  official  announcement,  however,  said 
each  drilling  operation  would  be  given 
"prompt  clearance  to  resume"  If  it  passed 
individual  Federal  reviews  that  have  already 
been  started.  Any  that  fall  to  pass  muster 
would  wait  "until  collective  measures  can  be 
put  into  effect,"  It  said. 

Nothing  was  said  of  tougher  rules  that 
would  apply  to  off-shore  oil  drilling  around 
the  Nation. 

Union  Oil  has  already  suspended  its  oper- 
ations here  under  a  $61.4-mlllion  Federal 
lease,  but  three  other  big  oil  companies  have 
been  keeping  "wildcat"  barges  at  work  drlU- 
Ing  In  the  huge  ocean  channel. 

Federal  officials  said  Humble  Oil  has  had 
two  barges  hunting  for  petroleum  about  30 
miles  west  of  Santa  Barbara.  Texaco  has  an- 
other some  nine  miles  from  Union's  oil  rigs, 
and  Mobil  Oil  has  one  drilling  a  well  30 
miles  from  here. 

SEC  firms  represented 
Officials  of  these  three  companies  together 
with  executives  from  Union,  Gulf  Oil  and 
PhllUps  Petroleum,  met  with  Hickel  at  the 
BUtmore. 


Gulf  Is  one  of  Union's  partners  In  the 
elght-square-mlle  leasehold  where  the  "blow- 
out" occurred. 

Phillips  is  the  only  company  with  an  oil 
rig  on  Federal  waters  off  Santa  Barbara 
whose  wells  are  in  production.  These  are  not 
covered  by  the  moratorium. 

Although  Hickel  had  said  at  noon  that  he 
would  ask  the  companies  operating  here  to 
•"cease  operations,"  he  told  newsmen  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  the  oil  men  flrst  before 
deciding  about  producing  wells.  Most  are 
within  the  three-mile  limit,  under  Califor- 
nia's Jurisdiction. 

"There's  nothing  that  can  go  wrong  with 
a  producing  well,"  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  offi- 
cial said  later,  "unless  a  boat  hits  It." 

The  Secretary's  press  relations  on  the  whirl- 
wind trip,  apparently  commissioned  by  the 
White  House,  were  nothing  short  of  breath- 
taking. 

He  arrived  Sunday  night  saying  that  he 
had  no  plans  to  halt  any  drilling.  Then  he 
impUed  that  he  might  halt  everything  untU 
stricter  controls  were  adopted.  Then  he 
halted  the  drilling,  but  not  bo  flrmly  in  the 
afternoon  as  he  had  indicated  in  the  morn- 
ing- 
Conservationists  here  had  been  hoping  to 
"get  oil  out"  of  the  Channel  altogether, 
charging,  among  other  things,  that  the  area's 
unpredictable  geology  and  earth  faults  make 
it  unfit  for  oil  production. 

In  Washington,  Rep.  John  V.  Tunney  (D- 
Calif.)  called  for  appointment  of  a  Federal 
"board  of  Inquiry"  to  look  into  the  oil  leak. 
He  said  it  would  appear  "the  conserva- 
tionists were  correct"  in  protesting  about 
geological  faults  since  before  the  Federal 
leases  were  granted. 

pulling  pipe 
The  oil  leak  far  below  the  Union  Oil  plat- 
form began  when  its  crews  were  pulling  up 
pipe  from  the  3500-foot  well-shaft  to  get  at 
a  clogged  drilling  bit  at  the  bottom. 

Unexpectedly,  oil  started  to  gush  up 
through  the  pipe.  "We  weren't  ready  for  it." 
said  Union  spokesman  Jerry  L.  Lubovlskl. 
"We  weren't  quite  at  what  we  expected  to  be 
the  producing  depth,  so  we  capped  It  Blow- 
out preventers  went  on  automatically  to  keep 
it  from  gushing  up."  .     „        ^       « 

The  oil,  however,  apparently  found  a  As- 
sure or  "fault"  beneath  the  ocean  bottom 
for  an  outlet.  With  the  six-inch  pipe  capped, 
the  oil  apparently  raced  up  the  earthen  sides 
of  the  larger  12-lnch  well-shaft.  There. 
Union  officials  theorized.  It  found  the  fis- 
sure and  burst  along  that  toward  the  ocean 
floor.  On  the  way.  the  company  suspects, 
the  gushing  oil  and  gas  sped  into  another 
oil  ix>ol.  added  that  to  its  flow,  and  roared 
up  through  the  same  or  other  fissures  Into 
the  ocean. 

Oil  company  troubleshooters  are  now  try- 
ing  to  send  heavy  mud  down  the  six-Inch 
pipe,  then  blast  an  outlet  for  it  at  the  hot- 
torn  so  the  mud  will  go  up  the  shaft  until  it 
finds  and  plugs  the  flssyre. 

A  metal  valve  about  700  feet  down  the 
pipe  however,  has  been  holding  them  up. 
As  the  result,  the  company  has  also  started 
drilling  an  emergency  shaft,  on  a  slant  aimed 
at  the  old  shaft. 

If  It  simply  comes  close,  oil  men  say.  mud 
forced  down  the  emergency  shaft  will  then 
make  its  way  over  to  the  old  shaft  and  flow 
up  to  plug  the  fissure. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
On.  INDUSTRT  To  OrvE  Its  Endorsement  to 
Legislation   on   Offshore  Pollution 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
The  American  Petroleum  Institute  will  en- 
dorse  legislation   to   clean   up   oil   pollution 
from  offshore  drilling  rigs. 

The  API's  testimony  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee W«Klne8day  Is  scheduled  to  follow 
an  appearance  oy  George  Clyde,  a  supervisor 
of  California's  Santa  Barbara  County,  whose 
shorelines  are  threatened  by  oil  escaping 
from  an  offshore  oil  drilling  operation. 
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The  details  of  thii  API's  position  are  not 
known,  but  a  rellahle  source  said  the  orga- 
nization, which  spetks  for  the  Nation's  oil 
industry,  will  endorse  the  cleanup  require- 
ment* "In  principle'!  for  the  first  time. 

The  BUbcommlttep,  headed  by  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle  (p. -Maine I.  opened  hear- 
ings yesterday  on  an  omnibus  water  pollu- 
tion control  bill  sponsored  by  Muskle,  rank- 
ing Republican  J.  Icaleb  Boggs  (R.-Del.). 
several  other  Republicans  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Democrats. 

The  Interior  Dep^ment  last  week  asked 
of  Its  testimony  until 
to  give  It  time  to  work 
d  late  yesterday  the 
Ission  and  the  Coast 
Ouard  also  asked  to  jdelay  their  appearances. 
They  had  been  sch^uled  to  appear  Thurs- 
day. 

Yesterday's  testlr 
mal    pollution" — th« 
used   to  cool   nuclei 
damage  marine  life 
rivers  and  lakes. 

MiLskle's  bill  requires  Federal  agencies,  be- 
fore Issuing  licenses  for  the  construction  of 
nuclear  plants,  docking  facilities  and  hydro- 
electric plants,  to  obtain  certification  from 
the'statesThat  the  p^roposed  Installation  will 
not  violate  state  wjater  quality  standards, 
including  those  on  ihermal  pollution. 

Joseph  E.  Moody,  iiresident  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  testified  yesterday 
that  a  study  done  fo  r  his  group  by  the  Trav- 
elers Research  Cor]),  showed  adoption  of 
cooling  devices  to  avDld  thermal  pollution  of 
rivers  and  lakes  by  nuclear  and  coal-electric 
plants  would  add  l.i  to  2  per  cent  to  power 
costs  for  the  consumer.  But  he  said  too  little 
was  known  about  th»rmal  pollution  to  move 
ahead  on  legislation  ^et. 

Robert  Gerdes,  p-esldent  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  sad  there  was  no  need  for 
any  special  leglslatic  n  like  Muskle's,  requir- 
ing advance  design  (  f  power  plants  to  avoid 
thermal  pollution.  I;  any  power  installation 
discharged  too  muca  heat  Into  the  water, 
the  states  could  brl;ig  an  abatement  action 
under  the  existing  Water  Quality  Act.  he 
said. 
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(From    the    N!w    York    Times] 
Slick    Spreadihg     Toward     Beaches — 
WiLDLn  E  Periled 
(By  Dai  id  Larsen) 
A  vast  and  steadl  y  growing  oil  slick  be- 
the    beaches   of   Santa 
Barbara  and  Venturfe  counties  Thursday  as 
workmen  on  an  offihore   drilling  platform 
sought  to  seal  a  bul  bllng  leak  beneath  the 


Oil  was  said  to  b(  flowing  unchecked  to 


of  21,000  gallons  a  day. 


Late  In  the  afternoon,  Ventura  County 
firemen  reported  oil  In  the  surf  at  Rlncon 
Point,  which  is  neai'  the  boundary  line  of 
the  two  counties. 

Conservation  offlclils  are  concerned  about 
the  threat  the  oil  poi«8  to  wildlife. 

gray  whales  is  at  Its 
height  now,  a  spokesman  for  the  State  Pish 
and  Game  Departn  ent  pointed  out.  The 
route  they  generally  iake  is  through  the  slick 
and  whales  are  manuals  which  must  come 
to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

BIRDS     TRAPPED      ON      BEACHES 

Already  the  effect  pt  the  seepage  on  birds 
has  been  seen. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Parrisi,  director  of  the  Ven- 
tura County  Humano  Society,  said  her  office 
had  received  about  6<  calls  from  residents  re- 


porting birds  struggling  on  the  beaches  with 
their  feathers  fouled  by  the  oil. 

Clifford  Matthews,  patrol  captain  for  the 
Ventura-Santa  Barbara  area  of  the  State  Di- 
vision of  P^sh  and  Game,  said  most  of  the 
reports  of  stricken  birds  Involved  either  sea- 
gulls or  grebes. 

Matthews  explained  that  the  birds  pick  at 
their  feathers,  thereby  Ingesting  the  oil.  This 
Is  often  fatal  to  them,  he  said 

Lt.  Tom  Omrl  of  tha  Coast  Guard  said 
that  as  of  Thursday  night  the  slick  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  reverse  "J" — about  4  miles 
wide  at  the  hook  and  10  miles  long.  The 
northernmost  point  of  the  slick  was  off  Car- 
plnterla  and  the  southernmost  near  Pitas 
Joint,  which  is  about  6  nUles  northwest  of 
Ventura. 

The  Coast  Guard  warned  that  oil  might 
wash  ashore  at  Carpinterla  and  in  the  strip 
from  Pitas  Point  to  Port  Hueneme. 

During  the  morning  the  concentration  was 
being  blown  seaward,  but  in  the  afternoon 
the  wind  shifted  and  pushed  it  toward  shore. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  the  drilling 
concern,  transported  logs  on  barges  from 
Long  Beach,  and  shortly  before  nightfall 
lashed  booms  off  the  Ventura  Marina  at  Ven- 
tura, the  Channel  Islands  Small  Craft  Harbor 
at  Oxnard,  at  Port  Hueneme,  and  at  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  plant  at  Ox- 
nard. It  was  hop>ed  the  floating  barricades 
might  trap  the  oil. 

An  oil  company  spokesman  said  a  drilling 
bit  was  being  retrieved  from  3,000  feet  below 
the  ocean  floor  when  oil  and  gas  erupted 
through  the  pipe  Tuesday. 

Thursday  night,  oil  was  surging  to  the 
surface  in  two  major  bubbles  about  800  feet 
from  the  drilling  platform.  There  were  prob- 
ably other  smaller  flows,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  oil  company. 

Natural  gas  was  leaking  In  the  vldnlty  of 
the  drilling  rig  six  miles  off  Santa  Barbara. 

Workmen  were  trying  to  "kill  the  well" 
by  forcing  mud  into  it,  thereby  alleviating 
pressures. 

A  crew  from  the  Red  Adair  Fire  Fighting 
Co. — which  battled  a  stubborn  blaze  last 
month  at  an  oil  company  fleld  in  Granada 
Hills — arrived  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

In  Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  dispatched  a  team  of  experts 
to  the  scene.  He  said  he  is  considering  tight- 
ening the  regulations  on  offshore  drlUlng. 

In  Sacramento,  Gov.  Reagan  said:  "We 
must  move  Imedlately  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  prevent  major  pollution  of  our  coast." 
He  asked  that  the  federal  government  give 
the  state  permission  to  Inspect  all  offshore 
oil  platforms  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 

When  the  Interior  Department  was 
asked  to  evaluate  merits  of  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  marine  sanctuary  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  the  Department  said: 

In  reference  to  HJl.  11460.  which  concerns 
the  study  for  establishment  of  all  or  part  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  as  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary, I  am  sure  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know  that  there  was  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  sale  in  February  of  this  year  in  certain 
parts  of  this  area.  Our  formulation  of  this 
particular  program  took  into  account  the 
wide  variety  of  marine  Interests  for  this  area. 
Activities  of  military,  shipping.  Ashing, 
recreational,  and  Industrial  users  were  al- 
ready blended  into  the  channel.  Onshore  was 
located  one  of  the  largest  oilfields  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  petroleum  resource  had  every 
indication  of  extending  out  tmder  the  waters 
of  the  channel.  The  willingness  of  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry  to  bid  $603  mllUon  for  drllUng 
and  production  rights  indicates  the  poten- 
tially large  oil  deposits  that  underlie  the 
channel  area.  Proper  multiple  resource  man- 
agement dictated  that  we  utilize  this  re- 
source. 

Again,  this  is  a  misleading  statement. 
Even  before  the  oil  leases  were  granted 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  area,  there  was 


great  controversy  over  the  need  for  such 
drilling  operations.  In  December  1967, 
prior  to  the  action  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
oil  rights,  the  County  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  passed  this  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Santa  Barbara  County  shore- 
line and  channel  are  possessed  of  unique 
natural  beauty,  recognized  by  residents  and 
visitors  from  the  world  over,  and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  administration 
has  proclaimed  its  support  of  conservation 
and  beautiflcatlon,  and 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  recognizing  that  this  soenlc 
beauty  is  of  greater  Importance  than  oil,  in 
1958  established  a  sanctuary  from  Summer- 
land  to  Isla  Vista,  and 

Whereas  the  prospect  of  Federal  leases  in 
offshore  submerged  lands  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  esthetic  values  as  well  ae  pollution 
of  beaches  and  oceans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
declare  a  moratorium  on  leasing  in  this  area 
until  It  can  be  demonstrated  Incontrovertlbly 
that  oil  operations  will  not  damage  or  destroy 
one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  and  recrea- 
tional shorelines  and  that  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  each  of  the  following: 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Congressman  Philip  Burton,  Congressman 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  National  Committee- 
man Eugene  L.  Wyman,  National  Committee- 
woman  Ann  Alanson. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee,  De- 
cember 7,  1967. 

Nevertheless,  the  oil  interests  prevailed 
again.  There  were  solid  reasons  for  Gov- 
ernment support.  Both  the  industry  and 
the  Government  would  gain,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers  and  conservationists 
in  particular,  from  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion expansion  as  compared  to  expan- 
sion from  foreign  sources — the  industry 
from  its  favorable  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances, and  the  Government  from  its 
royalty  intakes. 

So  it  Is  understandable  that  certain 
other  discrepancies  also  may  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  auction  process.  For 
example,  over  half  of  the  75  parcels  bid 
on  were  essentially  noncompetitive;  39 
had  only  one  bidder,  11  had  differences 
between  high  and  low  bid  which 
amounted  to  no  competition,  and  only 
10  had  any  real  margin.  And  the  final 
price  paid,  $603  million,  amounted  to 
what  the  oil  industry  had  Itself  sug- 
gested 6  months  earlier. 

Even  after  the  auction  was  completed, 
there  were  significant  cautions  raised  In 
the  State.  In  March  and  in  June,  the 
California  State  Assembly  and  Senate 
adopted  the  following  two  resolutions : 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  3 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  establishment  of 

an  Insurance  fund  for  offshore  oil  leasing 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  leased  certain  lands  situate 
offshore  of  the  State  of  California  outside  of 
the  three-mile  limit  for  offshore  oil  opera- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  The  shoreline  along  the  Califor- 
nia coast  is  one  of  the  state's  magnificent 
heritages,  a  scene  of  unrivaled  natural 
beauty;  and 

Whereas,  Any  leakage,  contamination,  or 
beach  pollution  emanating  from  such  oil 
operations,  whether  caused  by  negligence  of 
man  or  forces  of  nature,  or  any  other  cause, 
could  cause  great  damage  to  the  valuable 
shoreline  areas:  and 

Whereas,  The  public  interest  would  be  well 
served  through  creation  of  an  insurance  fund 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
California  shoreline;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved   by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
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the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  an 
Insurance  fund  from  revenue  produced 
through  offshore  oil  development  and  pro- 
duction, to  be  used  for  removal  of  pollution, 
contamination,  or  debris  resulting  from  such 
development  and  operations  which  affect  the 
California  shoreline  and  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  landowners,  including  public  agen- 
cies, for  private  or  public  property  damage; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Senate  Joint  Resoltjtion  4 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  establishment  of 
insurance  fund  for  protection  of  shorelines 
from   offshore   oil   development 
Whereas,  The  government  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  letting  oil  leases  outside  of  the  three-mile 
limit  offshore  of  the  coastline  of  the  State  of 
California;  and 

Whereas,  The  California  shoreline  is  of 
unique  scenic  beauty  and  Is  highly  devel- 
oped for  residential,  commercial,  and  tour- 
ism uses;  and 

Whereas,  Any  leakage,  contamination,  sub- 
sidence, or  beach  pollution  emanating  from 
such  oil  operations,  whether  caused  by  negli- 
gence of  man  or  forces  of  nature,  or  any 
other  cause,  could  cause  great  damage  to 
the  valuable  California  shoreline  areas;  and 
Whereas,  Recent  events  have  demonstrated 
that  there  Is  a  potential  danger  to  shore 
properties  resulting  from  shipwrecks  occur- 
ring beyond  the  three-mile  limit;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  that 
an  insurance  fund  be  established  to  protect 
the  shoreline  against  such  eventualities;  and 
Whereas,  There  exists  a  precedent  for  es- 
tablishing such  a  fund  in  that  the  State  of 
California  has  required  that  a  reserve  fund 
for  subsidence  contingencies,  in  an  annual 
amount  of  two  million  dollars  <$2,000,000) , 
be  provided  for  In  contracts  between  the  City 
of  Long  Beach  and  oil  developers  with  respect 
to  oil  and  gas  extraction  from  tidelands 
granted  in  trust  to  the  City  of  Long  Beach; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  an  Insurance 
fund  from  moneys  derived  from  the  offshore 
oil  leasing  and  oil  production,  and  require 
that  In  Instances  when  the  person  respon- 
sible for  debris,  contamination,  pollution,  or 
subsidence  cannot  be  determined,  such  fund 
be  available  to  remove  and  clean  up  an> 
debris,  contamination,  or  pollution,  and 
mitigate  the  effects  of  subsidence,  which  may 
occur  by  reason  of  oil  leasing,  oil  operations, 
or  shipwreck  and  to  compensate  landowners, 
Including  public  agencies,  for  any  less  or 
damage  occasioned  thereby  to  private  or  pub- 
lic property;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Of  course,  by  Jime,  it  was  too  late  to 
affect  the  Federal  Government's  deci- 
sion. The  negative  response  from  the 
Interior  Department  came  in  early  April, 
and  no  action  was  taken  on  all  the  bills 
dealing  with  marine  sanctuary  develop- 
ment. 


Last  week's  accidental  leakage  came 
as  no  huge  surprise  to  many  residents  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  area.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Oceanography  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  Frederick  Eissler.  a  na- 
tional director  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
Santa  Barbara  high  school  teacher, 
presented  a  very  revealing  analysis  of 
the  problem: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  director  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  Sierra  Club  a  conserva- 
tion group  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  chapters  throughout  the  nation. 
As  a  resident  of  Santa  Barbara  in  Southern 
California.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Channel 
Islands  region  that  some  of  the  bills  before 
you  today  indicate  should  be  evaluated  for 
sanctuary  status. 

The  marine  sanctuaries  proposal  adapts 
the  principles  of  the  historic  Wilderness  .■\ct 
of  1964  to  ocean  areas.  Our  organization  en- 
dorses this  far  sighted  application  of  these 
principles.  Now  that  Industry  at  an  ever 
increasing  pace  competes  for  use  of  the  sea, 
particularly  for  the  mineral  resources,  sec- 
tions of  offshore  areas  should  be  preserved 
as  nearly  as  possible  In  a  natural  state  for 
scientific  study,  wilderness  recreation,  sport 
and  commercial  fishing,  enjoyment  of  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  similar  compatible  uses. 
We  wish  to  support  the  recommendations 
in  this  matter  of  the  Panel  on  Oceanography 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (Sec.  3.0,  "Modification  of  the  Ocean 
Environment"  in  Effective  Use  of  the  Sea, 
June  1966).  The  Panel  concluded:  "Estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  marine  wilderness 
preserves  (would  be)  an  extension  to  marine 
environments  of  the  basic  principles  estab- 
lished in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  .  .  .  In 
the  present  context,  specific  reasons  for  such 
preserves  include:  (a)  provision  of  ecologi- 
cal baselines  against  which  to  compare  modi- 
fied areas;  (b)  preservation  of  major  types  of 
unmodified  habitats  for  research  and  educa- 
tion in  marine  sciences;  (c)  provision  of  con- 
tinuing opportunities  for  marine  wilderness 
recreation". 

There  is  enthusiastic  nationwide  support 
for  this  dramatic  and  appealing  concept. 
When  we  circulated  our  views  on  these  bills 
several  months  ago,  we  invariably  received  a 
favorable  response,  a  reaction  from  editorials, 
letters  and  other  comments  more  positive 
than  we  have  received  on  any  other  issue  re- 
cently endorsed  by  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Providence  Journal  (Rhode  Island, 
8-18-67)  observed:  "The  Sierra  Club  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  the  move  Is  not 
prompted  by  any  desire  to  keep  oil  companies 
from  developing  potential  resources."  The 
editorial  stated  that  the  earlier  American 
experience  of  unchecked  waste  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  "demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
planning  now  to  save  the  best  underwater 
areas  .  .  .  not  least  along  New  England's  rocky 
shore". 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (8-25-67) 
continued  in  the  same  vein:  "Man  has  only 
begun  to  learn  about  the  potential  benefi- 
cence of  the  sea,  and  he  will  not  learn  as 
much  as  he  should  unless  some  areas  of  un- 
dersea wilderness  are  protected  from  min- 
eral exploitation  and  shore  pollution". 

"Most  disinterested  persons  would  agree 
that  undersea  areas  of  wilderness  quality 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  damaged,"  said 
the  Baltimore  Sun  (8-21-67).  "It  won't  be 
long  before  man  starts  re-creating  his  land 
environment  under  the  sea  and  the  Job  of 
Congress  Is  to  see  that  he  doesn't  re-create 
his  problems  as  well." 

Here  is  but  a  sample  of  the  editorial  reac- 
tion. There  was  no  disagreement  in  principle 
with  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries;  there 
was  unanimity  that  studies  be  conducted,  as 
the  bills  propose,  in  order  to  determine  how 
these  sanctuaries  should  be  dedicated. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  accident,  and  similar 
pollution  disasters  at  Puerto  Rico  and   the 


Bahamas,  have  no  doubt  focused  public  at- 
tention upon  the  future  of  our  ocean  re- 
sources and  heightened  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  the  sanctuaries  bills.  It  is  dramati- 
cally evident  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  region  that  we  need  wise 
planning  for  protection  of  our  offshore  en- 
vironment from  the  many  conflicts  arising 
because  of  the  oil  development  programs  in 
the  outer  shelf. 

The  communities  here  for  over  forty  years 
have  protected  their  hillside  and  ocean  set- 
ting by  a  combination  of  architectural  and 
zoning  measures,  and  prohibition  against 
smoke  and  fumes.  In  the  near-oceap  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel  lie  the  Channel 
Islands,  described  by  the  Park  Service  as  'the 
greatest  remaining  opportunity  for  preserva- 
tion of  representative  seashore  values"  and 
designated  as  a  prospective  national  park  In 
several  bills  now  before  Congress — H.R.  911 
(Moss),  H.R.  5457  (Miller),  and  H.R.  6108 
(Burton)  all  introduced  In  1967.  The  com- 
munities in  this  Mediterranean-type  climatic 
and  scenic  areas,  with  an  international  repu- 
tation as  the  "Riviera  of  the  West",  discover 
virtually  overnight  that  their  birthright  is  in 
Jeopardy.  Their  renowned  attractions  are 
being  threatened  by  a  forest  of  twenty-two- 
story-hlgh  drilling  derricks  offshore  and  the 
pollution  from  oil  activity  as  fabulotis  oil 
reserves  are  being  developed  almost  at  the 
community's  front  door. 

Santa  Barbara  community  leaders,  civic 
groups,  conservationists  and  the  citizenry 
in  general  have  been  dismayed  by  the  ^'■.'.iare 
of  the  oil  interests  and  the  fedi?:al  govern- 
ment to  consider  adequately  the  ma^terplan- 
nlng  of  the  Channel  so  that  all  values  can  be 
given  proper  weight  in  a  balanced  use  of  the 
various  channel  re-^ourrcs.  The  oil  companies 
are  the  first  pioneers  of  the  shelf  and  frankly 
they  are  pursuing  their  single  purpose  objec- 
tives at  the  expense  of  practically  every  other 
resource  In  the  Channel.  The  people  locally 
are  seeing  more  clearly  every  day  as  new 
drilling  barges  and  platforms  move  in  that 
this  unilateral  development  is  going  to  wreck 
one  of  the  nation's  most  beautiful  tourist 
centers.  This  is  needless  destruction  when 
the  technology  Is  available  to  obtain  the  oil 
without  wholesale  damage  to  the  scene  and 
the  ecology.  Oil  rights  must  not  be  permitted 
to  obliterate  the  rights  of  Americans  to  en- 
Joy  uncluttered  ocean  views,  unpolluted  sea- 
scapes and  beaches,  and  unimpaired  fisheries. 
A  series  of  residential  communities  that  have 
been  conscientious  about  zoning  on  shore 
are  shocked  to  find  themselves  powerless  to 
Insist  on  zoning  and  other  orderly  balanced 
development  principles  of  planning  alloca- 
tion of  uses  offshore.  They  have  been  com- 
pletely dominated  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
power  politics  of  the  oil  companies. 

And  the  question  they  ask  themselves  as 
good  Americans  and  as  stewards  of  their 
shoreline  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  citizens 
in  the  nation  that  do  not  live  near  an  ocean 
Is  simply  this — if  we  cannot  save  our  coast- 
line in  view  of  our  devotion  to  conservation 
traditions  how  can  other  communities  be 
effective  either  in  saving  theirs.  In  a  sense 
the  channel  then  offers  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant opportunities  In  the  nation  to  estab- 
lish a  model  or  test  area  for  the  protection  of 
shoreline  resources. 

Portions  of  the  extensive  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  are  listed  In  some  of  the  sanctuary 
bills  for  study  as  potential  marine  reserves. 
Certainly  here  Is  a  region  in  which  an  "eco- 
logical baseline"  is  necessary,  to  quote  the 
Science  Advisory  Committee  report,  "against 
which  to  compare  modified  areas".  The  Chan- 
nel as  the  meeting  place  of  colder  northern 
and  warmer  southern  currents  Is  especially 
conspicuous  for  the  richness  and  variety  of 
Its  biota. 

The  Park  Service  observes  that  the  five 
Channel  Islands  "exhibit  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  Islands,  bsashore.  and  related  marine 
values,  including  plant  and  animal  life  re- 
sulting from  a  million-year  isolation  from 
the   mainland,   extraordinary   marine   fauna 
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(Ma  elepbanta,  ftir  seals,  sea  lions,  sea  ot- 
ters), great  rookeries  of  nesting  sea  birds. 
and  significant  geological  structures  and 
processes  .  .  .  Dr.  ^homas  C.  Poulter,  Senior 
Scientific  Advisor  |  and  Director,  Blologlc&l 
Sonar  Laboratory, ;  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, states  that  ^he  elephant  seal  rookery 
on  San  Miguel  Islabd  (Point  Bennett)  Is  the 
moet  Important  si^h  rookery  along  the  en- 
tire coastline  of  tl*  United  States  and  every 
effort  should  be  miwle  to  protect  It." 

These  waters  at  Ban  Miguel  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  sliudled  cooperatively  by  the 
State  of  California  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  terms  of  Section  3(b)  and 
Section  4(b)  of  tl^  Sanctuary  bills,  provid- 
ing for  such  cooperation  as  a  basis  for  eval- 
uating the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  pro- 
tective zone.  I 

The  Sierra  Club  and  Its  members  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  are  troubled  by  the  con- 
flict arising  betwean  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment at  such  important  fishing  grounds 
as  the  Oeorgee  B«nk.  The  fish  kills  from 
undersea  seismic  testing;  the  pollution  dan- 
gers from  tanker  ^cldents;  the  fiushlng  of 
Ing  areas;  the  constant 
J  mess  from  an  oil  well 
blow-ofit;  all  of  tftese  hazards  that  can  be 
antlclpSited  when  pll  activity  Is  Intensified 
are  a  major  concern  to  us. 

We  believe  that]  both  the  Georges  Bank 
and  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  should  be 
given  priority  consideration  as  model  study 
areas  In  which  to  pioneer  the  sanctuary  con- 
cept where  answer!  to  the  complicated  con- 
flicts between  ml  leral-lndustrlal  develop- 
ment and  the  neel  to  protect  the  natural 
environment  for  ncenlc.  scientific,  recrea- 
tional, fishery  and  other  purposes  can  be 
weighed  and  balanced. 

The  Sierra  Club  Is  Impressed  with  the  Sec- 
tion 3  provisions  :  n  the  bills  that  require 
consultation  In  th«  study  program  with  In- 
terested agencies,  aubllc  and  private  orga- 
nizations; the  coordination  of  federal  studies 
to  the  extent  feasible,  with  applicable  plan- 
ning activities;  anc,  the  scheduling  of  hear- 
ings In  areas  con  Iguous  to  the  proposed 
sanctuary  sues.  Tt  e  provision  In  Section  4 
on  the  moratorluns  upon  mineral  explora- 
tion and  developtr  ent  In  study  areas  also, 
we  believe.  Is  essent  al. 

The  requirement  under  Section  5  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Iiterlor  shall  submit  the 
results  of  his  stuc  les  to  Congfress  through 
the  President  wlthli  two  years  after  the  date 
of  this  act  should,  we  believe,  be  revised  to 
allow  the  Secretar]  to  submit  through  the 
President  annually,  on  a  two  year  basis,  the 
result  of  any  studle  s  that  are  completed  pur- 
suant to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
During  the  lengthy  two  year  period  between 
passage  of  the  bli:  and  the  submission  of 
study  recommend!  tlons  certain  potential 
marine  sanctuaries  might  be  presented  for 
other   uses. 

We  know  that  du  ring  the  westward  migra- 
tion along  the  Amc  rlcan  frontier  vast  wild- 
life and  land  reso  irces  were  unnecessarily 
destroyed.  The  resources  of  the  ocean  fron- 
tier must  not  be  slrillarly  wasted.  The  Sierra 
Club  firmly  supper  a  the  principles  of  these 
bills  designed  to  si  ve  some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  our  ocean  environment  In  a  system 
of  wilderness  ecological  reserves. 

Despite  all  the  c  jntroversy  the  oil  com- 
panies never  hesi;ated  in  starting  their 
drilling  operations.  Perhaps,  If  the  oil 
industry  were  facing  a  declining  market 
and  had  fears  (^f  available  resources 
petering  out,  th^r  helter-skelter   rush 
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FoTTR  MoRK  OrL  PniMS  Rbport  Higher  Profits 
(By  Joe  R.  Nevarez) 

Pour  more  oil  companies  Monday  reported 
Increased  profits  and  revenues  for  1968,  fol- 
lowing the  trend  set  by  other  industry  giants 
last  week.  Two  major  oil  firms,  reporting 
Monday,  however,  said  their  e«mlngs 
declined. 

Oetty  Oil  Co.,  Loe  Angeles,  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  of  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  were  the  two 
which  showed  lower  earnings. 

Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
world's  largest,  led  Monday's  group  of  oil 
companies  reporting  profit  gains.  The  others 
were  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  Los  Angeles; 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh;  and  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  Chicago.  Previously  Texaco, 
Mobil,  Shell  and  Sun  OH  had  reported  record 
profits. 

Record  earnings  of  $1,275,000,000  for  1968 
equal  to  $6.93  a  share  were  reported  by 
Standard  of  New  Jersey,  up  10.4rc  over 
1967's  net  of  $1,156,000,000  or  $5.36  a  share. 
"The  earnings  improvement,"  noted  M.  L. 
Haider,  chairman,  "was  attributed  in  large 
part  to  record  operations,  particularly  in 
crude  oil  production. 

Jersey  Standard  said  changes  in  accounting 
principles  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $30  mil- 
lion or  14  cents  a  share  for  1968.  Earnings 
for  1967.  restated  on  a  comparable  basis,  have 
been  adjusted  downward  by  $37  million  or  17 
cents  a  share  from  the  $1,192,000,000  previ- 
ously reported. 

Getty  Oil  Co.'s  decrease  In  earnings  to  $98 
million  from  $118,166,000  In  1967  resulte 
from  Increased  exploratory  expenditures  for 
petroleum,  uranium  and  other  minerals; 
from  accelerated  depreciation  on  interna- 
tional tankers  of  subsidiary  companies;  from 
write-offs  of  costs  and  expenses  applicable  to 
prior  years;  and  lesser  gains  from  nonreciir- 
rlng  sales  of  properties.  Per  share  net  for 
1968  was  $4.75  vs.  $5.72  per  share  In  1967. 

EARNINGS    STEADY 

Union  Oil's  fourth  quarter  earnings  were 
steady  and  its  preliminary  1968  earnings  were 
the  best  In  the  company's  79-year  history. 
The  1968  net  rose  4%  to  $151.2  million  or 
$4.53  from  $145  million  or  $4.33  per  share 
in  1967.  Assuming  conversion  of  preferred 
stock  and  debentures,  net  would  have  been 
$3.69  in  1968  and  $3.54  In  1967.  Revenues  also 
hit  a  new  high  for  1968,  up  9%  to  $1.9  billion 
from  $1.7  billion  in  1967. 

Operating  Income  for  Union  Oil  in  the 
fourth  quarter  was  $37.2  million  or  $1.11 
a  share  vs.  $36.2  million  or  $1.08  a  share 
In  the  same  1967  period.  This  was  before 
a  gain  on  sale  of  assets  of  $500,000  equal 
to  2  cents  a  share  vs.  $1,300,000  or  5  cents  a 
share  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967.  Foiurth 
quarter  net  earnings  were  $37.7  million  vs. 
$37.5  million  a  year  earlier.  Per  share  earn- 
ings were  $1.13  each  year.  Revenues  totaled 
$480.0  million  In  the  1968  fourth  quarter  vs. 
$445.0  million  In  the  same  1967  period. 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.  1968  earnings  increased 
10.2%  to  $626  million,  compared  with  $568 
million  In  1967,  before  extraordinary  items. 
Earnings  are  equal  to  $3.02  a  share,  or  28 
cents  more  than  the  comparable  $2.74  earn- 
ings per  share  for  1967,  adjusted  to  reflect  a 
2-for-l   stock  split  in  September,   1968. 

Final  revenues  fig\ires  are  not  available 
but  are  estimated  to  be  over  $5.5  billion. 

Standard  OH  Co.  of  Indiana  1968  earnings 
were  $309.4  million  or  $4.37  a  share  vs.  $282.2 
million  or  $3.98  a  share  a  year  earlier.  Reve- 
nues were  $3.99  billion  vs.  $3.58  billion  In 
1967. 

Phillips  Petroleum  1968  earnings  were 
$136.8  million  vs.  $164.0  million  in  1967.  The 
1968  earnings  Included  $6.8  million  from  the 
sale  of  securities.  Earnings  per  share  were 
$3.75  In  1968  based  on  5.5%  greater  average 
number  of  shares  outstanding  than  In  1967, 
when  net  was  equal  to  $4.74  or  $4.49  based 
on  1968  average  shares  outstanding. 

Gross  income  for  the  year  rose  6%  to  $2.1 
bllUon. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara tragedy  is  disheartening  because  it 
easily  could  have  been  avoided.  At  the 
least,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
again.  Today  I  am  reintroducing  three 
bills  which  can  be  a  first  step  toward  pre- 
venting further  incidents.  These  three 
bills,  first,  authorize  a  feasibility  study  of 
establishing  a  marine  sanctuary  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  while  setting  a  1 
year  moratorium  on  commercial  devel- 
opment; second,  established  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park;  and  third,  asks 
for  a  broad  study  which  would  result  in 
an  expanded  national  system  of  marine 
sanctuaries. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  now  working 
on  draft  legislation  to  directly  affect  off- 
shore oil  drilling  operations.  This  new 
legislation  will  aim  at  setting  standard- 
ized drilling  procedures,  establish  strin- 
gent building  codes  for  drilling  platforms, 
and  require  fail-safe  systems  to  prevent 
major  leakages. 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    THE    PROB- 
LEMS OP  OUR  TIMES— PART  I 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  a  new  session  of  Congress,  and  a 
new  administration.  It  is  appropriate 
that  all  of  us  give  renewed  thought  to 
the  problems  which  confront  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  courses  of  action  which 
we  can  take.  Each  of  us  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  understanding.  Each  of  us 
has  the  responsibility  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  our 
leaders  that  our  coimtry  has  enjoyed 
great  economic  gains  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Incomes  are  higher.  More 
people  are  working.  Despite  the  demands 
of  war,  we  are  also  spending  large  sums 
on  education,  health,  housing  and  many 
other  social  programs.  We  have  made 
great  strides  also  In  removing  the  last 
vestiges  of  legalized  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination and  in  developing  positive 
guarantees  of  equal  treatment  under  law 
to  all  people.  We  are  asked  to  look  to 
these  and  many  other  signs  with  pride, 
as  marks  of  progress. 

Yet  despite  these  signs,  we  find  our- 
selves a  troubled  Nation.  The  elections  of 
last  year  revealed  the  depths  of  discon- 
tent. Those  leaders  promising  change 
were  the  ones  who  generated  enthusiasm. 
The  final  choices  presented  in  Novem- 
ber made  few  happy,  and  the  leader 
finally  chosen  has  the  mandate,  not  of 
Heaven,  but  of  only  a  precarious, 
earthly  plurality,  far  from  a  majority  of 
the  voters,  or  the  people. 

The  new  administration  must  seek  to 
quell  the  discontent  of  the  Nation  as  a 
matter  of  political  survival  if  for  no 
other  reason.  But  discontent  can  some- 
times be  tempered,  or  at  least  made 
manageable,  without  attacking  basic 
problems.  It  Is  my  thesis  that  such  will 
be  the  course  of  this  administration.  And 
it  is  my  purpose  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  basic  problems  confronting  us. 
not  on  making  the  discontent  of  our 
times  manageable  through  the  illusion 
of  progress  or  change. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  the  forefront 
of  the  causes  of  our  discontent  is  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  makes  very  few  people 
happy.  Even  those  who  see  it  as  a  holy 
crusade  against  the  forces  of  evil  bitterly 
resent  our  failure  to  unleash  maximimi 
force  in  support  of  it.  Those  who  see  the 
war  in  a  different  light,  as  a  mistaken 
and  immoral  action  in  support  of  out- 
moded policies,  are  equally  resentful. 
And  the  large  majority,  who  normally 
accept  with  little  question  any  military 
involvement,  are  restless  and  unhappy 
that  our  great  effort  is  so  difficult  to 
rationalize  and  so  indefinite  in  its  out- 
come. 

Those  most  directly  concerned  by  the 
war — the  youth  whose  lives  are  man- 
aged by  the  draft  and  may  be  forfeit  to 
the  war — have  been  motivated  to  attain 
a  degree  of  activism  to  which  our  society 
is  unaccustomed.  This  activism  hsis 
spread,  of  its  own  dynamic,  to  question- 
ing many  other  Institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety which  they  see  with  increasing 
clearness  £is  part  of  a  system  which  en- 
courages and  supports  war.  Not  the  least 
of  these  institutions  which  they  question 
is  the  one  with  which  they  are  most 
involved,  the  institutions  of  learning. 

Activists  from  the  black  and  brown 
communities,  both  young  and  old.  have 
likewise  seized  upon  the  war  as  a  con- 
venient target.  For  a  few  it  has  been  a 
target  because  of  the  policies  it  rep- 
resents— for  most  because  it  represents 
a  diversion  of  interest  and  resources  from 
the  cause  which  they  consider  greater, 
creating  a  just  society  within  our  own 
land. 

Aside  from  those  direct  impingements 
on  segments  of  the  population,  the  war 
is  also  a  major  factor  in  stimulating  in- 
flation, creating  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade,  accelerating  our  gold  outflow, 
alienating  many  of  our  allies,  and  reduc- 
ing our  capacity  to  deal  with  other  po- 
tential trouble  spots  around  the  world. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  President  ol 
reasonable  political  acumen,  if  he  can  do 
so,  will  at  a  minimum  reduce  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  to  "acceptable" 
levels. 

This  in  itself  would  do  much  to  reduce 
our  national  discontent,  and  might  even 
be  sufliclent  to  insure  the  political  survi- 
val of  the  President  for  a  second  term. 
But  it  would  not  solve  the  imderlylng 
problems. 

The  basic  situation  represented  by 
Vietnam  is  nothing  less  than  how  well 
we  see  the  reality  of  those  forces  moving 
humanity  today  and  how  these  forces  can 
be  influenced.  If  this  Nation  persists  in 
seeing  reality  as  the  inevitability  of  con- 
flict between  "good"  and  "evil."  with 
"good"  residing  in  the  so-called  free  capi- 
talist—or semi-capitalist — nations  and 
"evil"  residing  in  the  so-called  slave  Com- 
munist— or  semi-Communist — nations, 
then  we  have  solved  no  problems.  If  we 
see  our  role  in  the  world  as  the  knight 
in  shining  armor  riding  to  the  rescue  of 
every  fair  damsel  threatened  by  the 
dragon  of  communism,  we  have  solved  no 
problems.  Or,  in  more  modern  terms,  if 
we  see  ourselves  as  the  powerful  and 
paternalistic  policeman  of  the  world,  ob- 
ligated by  our  strength  and  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  to  intervene  on  the  side  of 
righteousness  in  every  conflict,  then  we 
have  solved  no  problems.  We  have  merely 


postponed  for  a  day  the  results  of  our 
folly. 

To  solve  the  problem  represented  by 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  requires 
that  we  adopt,  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
a  different  world  view,  and  with  that 
view  a  correspondingly  different  set  of 
policies  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  new  view  must  encom- 
pass a  large  and  unaccustomed  measure 
of  national  humility,  restraint,  and  real- 
ism in  seeking  to  enforce  our  will  around 
the  world.  As  a  nation  we  are  6  percent 
of  humanity.  That  is  the  true  and  lasting 
measures  of  the  influence  we  have  and 
should  seek.  The  fact  that  we  have  the 
highest  per  capita  GNP  in  the  world,  or 
produce  half  the  world's  hardware,  or 
can  wipe  out  the  remainder  of  the  human 
race  with  our  H-bombs,  is  basically  im- 
material in  the  long  light  of  history.  All 
of  these  measures  can  and  will  change 
within  a  hundred  years,  or  sooner.  We 
have  only  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  would 
feel  about  our  role  when,  say,  Japan,  or 
Brazil,  or  Nigeria  have  achieved  a  degree 
of  parity  with  us  on  these  measures,  to 
know  that  our  present  course  is  presump- 
tuous, to  say  the  least.  Or,  if  our  hindsight 
is  better  than  our  foresight,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  we  need  look  only  at  the  history 
of  empires  from  prehistoric  times  to  that 
of  Britain  and  most  modern  European 
countries  to  see  how  the  mighty  have 
fallen. 

For  us  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
reality  of  the  world  does  not  mean  ab- 
dication from  any  world  role.  We  need 
not  even  bare  our  national  breast  and 
confess  our  sins  to  the  world,  salutary  as 
that  might  be.  We  are  in  truth  not  much 
worse,  and  not  much  better,  than  most 
other  countries.  We  have  merely  suc- 
cumbed to  illusions  generated  by  mate- 
rial power  in  much  the  same  way  that  all 
past  and  present  nations  have.  The  issue 
is  how  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  reduce, 
the  effect  of  these  illusions  on  our  na- 
tional policies.  The  power  we  have  is  real. 
It  can  be  used  meaningfully  for  our  bene- 
flt  and  the  world's,  if  used  without  illu- 
sions. If  we  can  come  to  see  ourselves 
in  a  different  light  on  the  world's  stage, 
then  the  changes  of  policy  required  will 
not  appear  too  difficult  to  achieve.  I 
would  suggest,  without  undue  elabora- 
tion, a  few  of  the  more  obvious. 

We  have  no  fundamental  national  in- 
terest, security  or  otherwise,  in  Vietnam, 
and  should  seek  total  military  disengage- 
ment there  as  promptly  as  possible.  Our 
concern  should  be  primarily  for  an  or- 
derly transition  to  a  stable  and  repre- 
sentative government,  over  which  our  in- 
fluence should  be  minimal.  Our  future 
involvement  with  Vietnam  should  be  one 
of  seeking  to  repair  the  damages  of  war 
throughout  the  country,  participating  in 
international  efforts  to  accelerate  the 
economic  development  of  the  country, 
and  encouraging  the  solution  of  regional 
political  problems,  of  which  there  are 
many,  within  the  framework  of  a  re- 
gional security  arrangement  in  which  all 
or  most  of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries 
participate.  If  we  follow  this  course  there 
is  a  possibility  that  we  might  regain  some 
measure  of  the  capital  we  have  lost — the 
capital  of  international  prestige,  respect 
for  our  judgment,  and  even  goodwill,  in 
Asia  and  around  the  world — over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  is  also  possible  that  we 


might  accomplish  our  only  legitimate 
aims  in  this  area  of  the  world — estab- 
lishment of  reasonably  friendly  relations 
with  the  various  governments,  and  the 
opportunity  for  U.S.  investment  and 
trade  xmder  mutually  agreeable  condi- 
tions. 

The  tragic  and  costly  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam  has  been  from  the  beginning 
merely  an  incident  in  a  far  more  signifi- 
cant conflict.  This  is  our  blind  and  stupid 
confrontation   with   Commimist   China. 
Having  sided  with  the  loser  in  China's 
revolutionary  civil  war.  we  have  persisted 
in  the  fiction  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Communist  China  do  not  exist,  and  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  exiled  country- 
men on  Formosa  are  the  true  government 
of  a  quarter  of  the  world's  people.  To  per- 
sist in  such  a  delusion  for  more  than  20 
years  is  an  indication  of  how  deeprooted 
are  the  irrational  drives  behind  our  for- 
eign policy  role  in  the  world.  China  has 
never  In  the  past,  nor  is  likely  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  to  pose  a  credible  military 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Yet,  in  our 
arrogance,  we  have  followed  precisely  the 
course  that  makes  most  probable  a  mili- 
tary conflict  with  China.  We  have  sup- 
ported, protected  and  encouraged  a  rump 
government  on  Formosa.  We  have  de- 
ployed our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air 
Force  around  China's  borders,  and  par- 
ticipated in  clandestine  violations  of  her 
sovereignty  in  the  air,  the  sea,  and  on 
the  ground.  We  have  sought  to  influence 
the  coimtries  on  her  borders  against  her 
with  massive  infusions  of  U.S.  dollars, 
w^hlch  we  describe  as  "foreign  aid."  We 
have  used  our  power,  political,  economic 
and  military,  to  deny  her  the  role  in  the 
United  Nations  provided  by  its  Charter, 
and  to  prevent  economic  or  diplomatic 
relations  between  her  and  other  coim- 
tries  imder   our   influence   around    the 
world.  This  policy  has  cost  us  billions  of 
dollars  every  year  for  a  generation.  Be- 
cause the  only  fruit  of  this  policy  is  a 
continual  worsening  of  our  relations  with 
China,  it  will  eventually  cost  us  himdreds 
of  billions  more.  For  the  ultimate  hypoc- 
risy will  occur  one  day  when  our  leaders, 
having   committed   our   military   forces 
against  China,  tell  us  that  we  were  forced 
into  the  confrontation  by  China's  imrea- 
sonable  and  aggressive  actions. 

Obviously,  our  policy  toward  China 
must  change.  Bom  out  of  our  obsession 
that  the  victory  of  Mao  Tse-tung  repre- 
sented an  extension  of  monolithic  Com- 
mimist power  over  Asia,  and  directed 
from  Moscow,  the  policy  has  sur\1ved 
while  the  facts  proved  themselves 
ephemeral.  Today  the  policy  survives  on 
Inertia,  fueled  by  an  arrogant  power  that 
insists  on  its  own  interpretation  of  real- 
ity merely  because  of  its  power.  The  na- 
ture of  the  changes  required  are  clear. 
A  satisfactory  conclusion  to  our  adven- 
ture in  Vietnam  Is  the  flrst  step.  A  Presi- 
dential announcement  of  a  desire  to 
change  our  posture  would  be  desirable. 
Concrete  steps  evidencing  this  desire 
would  include  a  reduction  in  our  mili- 
tary deployment  around  China,  a  dis- 
continuance of  our  efforts  to  deny  China 
her  seat  in  the  U.N..  a  willingness  to  begin 
the  exchange  of  visitors,  particularly 
writers,  scholars  and  businessmen,  and 
most  important,  ending  our  obstruction 
to  a  resolution  of  the  status  of  Formosa. 
The  probability  that  we  will  imdertake 
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these  policy  chanies  toward  China  In  the 
near  future  is  remote.  It  hinges  on  our 
ability  as  a  natlob  to  act  In  accordance 
with  the  reality  ot  the  world,  to  see  our- 
selves In  a  different  light  on  the  world's 
stage,  as  I  said  iarller.  Important  ele- 
ments in  the  pqwer  structure  of  our 
country — economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary— see  the  col4  war  as  ultimate  real- 
ity. To  these  elemjents  the  Communist — 
and  Socialist — system  of  organizing  so- 
ciety Is  so  evil,  $0  monolithic,  so  un- 
changing, and  so  I  set  on  controlling  the 
world;  and  our  system  Is  so  good,  and  so 
determined  to  re^st,  that  one  must  de- 
stroy the  other.  Inj  acting  on  this  percep- 
tion of  reality  th*  power  structure  does 
that  which  will  dreate  the  reality — the 
model  of  the  salf-fulfilllng  prophecy. 
This  has  tended  to  be  the  pattern  of  our 
relations  with  tlje  U.S.S.R.  and  even 
more  so  with  China. 

Beneficial  polimr  changes  in  critical 
areas  of  the  world,  and  even  in  our  do- 
mestic, affairs,  cap  only  be  achieved  as 
this  fake  perception  of  reality  Is  de- 
stroyed or  drastically  weakened.  The 
rulers  In  the  Krfemlin  have  no  magic 
power  over  Communist  China.  The 
dogma  of  communism  means  different 
things  to  each  of  [them,  and  even  If  Its 
meaning  were  similarly  interpreted  the 
force  of  dogma  c^uld  not  and  does  not 
cts  of  vital  national 
unism  of  China  does 
commimism  of  North 
Korea  or  North  Vietnam,  nor  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Czecnoslovakia  or  Poland 
when  there  is  a  conflict  of  national  inter- 
est, as  there  appears  to  be  on  a  growing 
scale.  So  the  case  for  a  monolithic  com- 
munism can  no  longer  stand. 

Just  as  communism  is  not  monolithic, 
neither  Is  It  unchanging.  Obviously,  the 
relationships  amoig  the  Communist  na- 
tions and  parties  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 
More  so  since  the  August  1968  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  than  ever  before.  Not 
so  apparent  are  thje  changes  taking  place 
unlst  country  In  the 
ic  organization  and 
of  political  control, 
are  nonetheless  real 
sumer  choice  operat- 
ing in  the  marketplace  is  of  growing  im- 
portance; decentralized  management 
governed  by  the  profit  mechanism  is  ex- 
panding in  the  U.E.S.R.  and  other  Com- 
munist Industrial:  establishments;  and 
freedom  to  criticise  and  to  deviate  from 
the  Party  line  Is  becoming  less  danger- 
ous. We  should  oe  under  no  Illusions, 
however,  that  th^se  changes  mark  the 
beginning  of  our  style  of  capitalist  de- 
mocracy in  the  U.S.S.R.  They  do  not,  but 
they  are  changes  ^oward  a  system  more 
compatible  with  o^i  concepts  of  freedom. 
When  we  can  soe  the  Communist  sys- 
tem in  a  perspective  more  approaching 
reality — as  pluralistic,  nationalistic,  com- 
petitive, changing,  under  the  constant 
pressure  of  demarids  for  Individual  and 
national  autonomji — the  Imminent  possi- 
bility of  either  the  ideology  or  any  of  its 
varied  national  i^ractltloners  seriously 
threatening  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the 
world  bec(»nes  highly  questionable.  If 
overwhelming  Conimunlst  military  power 
cannot  hold  Czechoslovakia  within  the 
orbit  of  Cwnmunlsjt  orthodoxy  In  Europe; 
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if  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  on 
the  borders  of  the  world's  largest  and 
most  paranoid  Commimlst  country,  can 
still  make  clear  with  Impunity  their  com- 
mitment to  their  own  nationalist  goals 
Independently  of  Chinese  approval,  what 
real  prospect  is  there  of  any  foreign 
Communist  nation  absorbing  England  or 
CJermany,  much  less  the  United  States? 

That  there  is  evil  In  the  dogma  and 
practices  of  communism  cannot  and 
should  not  be  denied.  That  we  should  re- 
sist the  imposition  of  this  evil  on  our- 
selves is  Indisputable.  That  we  should 
assist  any  other  nation  to  achieve  the 
form  of  political  and  economic  organiza- 
tion It  desires  without  external  coercion 
seems  most  reasonable.  But  for  us  to  as- 
sume a  world  view  that  has  us  absolutely 
committed  to  slaying  the  dragon  of  com- 
munism with  the  sword  of  Galahad  is 
Insanity.  And  for  us  to  see  every  move  to- 
ward the  overthrow  of  domestic  dicta- 
torial elites  in  the  underdeveloped  world 
as  an  externally  controlled  Communist 
conspiracy  Is  equally  Insane. 

The  corollary  to  seeing  communism  in 
its  true  persepctlve  is,  of  course,  seeing 
our  own  system  as  It  is.  Obsession  with 
the  evils  of  communism  Is  all  too  fre- 
quently a  cover  for  complete  refusal  to 
see  evil  and  to  consider  changes  in  our 
system,  particularly  changes  which  oper- 
ate adversely  to  the  presiuned  Interests 
of  the  current  holders  of  power.  While 
we  talk  in  the  language  of  our  revolu- 
tionary forefathers  about  Individual  free- 
dom, our  Nation  today  has  become  a  vast 
corporate  state  ruled  by  varied  bureauc- 
racies, of  which  the  most  powerful  are 
the  least  susceptible  to  or  concerned 
about  individual  freedom.  This  is  another 
reality  we  must  face.  If  we  hope  to  create 
national  harmony,  not  Just  "manage" 
discontent.  I  shall  speak  more  on  this 
later. 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  the  U.S. 
role  In  the  world,  if  we  can  disengage 
from  Vietnam,  change  our  policy  toward 
China,  and  cease  living  by  the  shibboleths 
of  cold  war  anti-communism,  have  we 
not  then  solved  most  of  our  foreign  policy 
problems?  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
case.  These  delusions  of  the  past  have 
served  to  screen  from  us  the  ugly  face  of 
humanity's  real  and  more  complicated 
problems,  and  have  taken  most  of  the  re- 
sources desperately  needed  for  them. 

Of  these  the  most  pressing  and  most 
intractable  is  population  control  in  the 
third  world.  At  current  rates  of  increase 
among  the  poor  three  quarters  of  the 
human  race,  their  numbers  will  double 
about  every  30  years.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable way  that  food  production  can 
keep  up  with  this  flood  of  himian  beings. 
Even  less  are  the  chances  for  progress 
toward  a  humane  life  at  some  minimum 
level  of  education  and  technological  de- 
velopment. In  the  developed  countries 
population  growth  Is  manageable  because 
they  have  both  the  technological  re- 
sources for  nearly  universal  distribution 
of  contraceptive  Information  and  devices, 
£md  the  motivations  of  Individual  eco- 
nomic self-interest  to  limit  family  size. 
Both  of  these  are  lacking  In  the  under- 
developed world.  The  only  methods  of 
population  control  open  to  them  are  war, 
disease  and  starvation.  All  will  take  their 
toll,  at  ever  Increasing  rates  and  with 


ever  greater  threats  to  the  complacent 
well-being  of  the  rich  countries. 

Food  production  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  third  world  would  be 
massive  problems  even  with  a  stable 
population.  As  a  nation  we  have  sought 
to  add  to  our  moral  luster  by  pointing  to 
our  foreign  aid  program  as  proof  of  our 
unselfish  concern  for  a  suffering  human- 
ity. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  any 
good  we  have  done  for  suffering  human- 
ity has  been  an  accidental  bonus  from, 
not  the  primary  intended  result  of,  our 
foreign  aid  dollars.  The  reconstruction  of 
Europe  through  the  post  World  War  II 
Marshall  plan  was  part  of  our  cold  war 
program  to  inhibit  the  potential  expan- 
sion of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  involved  neither 
the  underdeveloped  world  or  morality, 
but  a  calculation,  now  seen  by  some  as  in 
error,  that  it  was  a  necessary  action  to 
prevent  Russian  armies  from  marching 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

After  the  Marshall  plan,  the  larger 
part  of  our  generosity  went  to  the  circle 
of  countries  surrounding  China.  Those 
great  friends  of  freedom,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  Syngman  Rhee,  and  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  were  the  favored  recipients  in  re- 
turn for  commitments  to  serve  as  out- 
posts of  the  U.S.  containment  policy  in 
Asia.  Pakistan  and  India  received  a 
modest  portion,  again  tied  to  support  of 
United  States-China  policy.  Tlie  military 
component  of  this  assistance  is  the  larg- 
est, and  is  invariably  used  to  suppress 
indigenous  unrest,  or,  as  with  Pakistan 
and  India,  to  attempt  to  settle  old 
gnidges  against  each  other. 

Africa  and  Latin  America,  being  pe- 
ripheral to  the  cold  war  containment  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  received  corre- 
spondingly less  assistance.  Even  their 
meager  share  was  doled  out  with  the  at- 
tached strings  of  adherence  to  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  political  policies. 

Today,  most  nations  of  the  third  world 
are  losing  ground,  relatively  speaking,  to 
the  rich  industrial  nations,  both  Com- 
munist and  non-Communists,  in  the 
drive  for  economic  well-being.  Foreign 
economic  assistance  to  them  is  increas- 
ingly being  offset  by  demands  for  pay- 
ment of  Interest  and  principal  on  former 
loans.  Tiie  rich  nations  manipulate  the 
prices  for  third  world  products,  largely 
raw  materials,  while  keeping  the  prices 
of  their  products,  largely  the  sophisti- 
cated products  of  technology,  as  high  as 
possible.  The  trained  and  educated  per- 
sonnel of  many  parts  of  the  third  world 
are  being  drained  off  to  the  rich  nations 
by  the  attraction  of  higher  economic 
rewards. 

Instead  of  the  old-style  political  Im- 
perialism of  the  19th  Century,  the  United 
States — and  most  rich  Western  coun- 
tries— today  practices  a  more  sophisti- 
cated form  of  economic  imperialism.  Its 
goal  is  to  maintain  the  largest  possible 
area  into  which  the  products  and  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  can  flow 
freely  and  safely.  This  is  apparently  the 
real  meaning  of  the  "freedom"  which  we 
have  armed  ourselves  to  the  teeth  to 
protect  around  the  world. 

Imperialism,  whether  old-style  coloni- 
alism or  new  style  economic  domina- 
tion— and  whether  practiced  by  nations 
calling  themselves  capitalist  or  socialist 
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or  Communist — represents  denial  of  a 
peoples'  most  fundamental  aspirations. 

The  United  States  should  not  persist 
in  deluding  itself  into  thinking  that  it  is 
expanding  freedom  around  the  world, 
by  taking  up  the  "white  man's  burden" 
passed  on  by  the  aged  and  weakening 
powers  of  Western  Europ3.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  the  direction  of  our  present 
policies. 

The  greatest  good  that  the  United 
States  can  do  for  itself  in  today's  world 
is  to  speed  the  day  when  hunger,  poverty, 
and  ignorance  no  longer  afflict  three 
quarters  of  mankind.  Action  to  accom- 
plish this  is  at  once  selfish,  in  the  sense 
of  serving  our  own  interests,  and  unsel- 
fish, in  the  highest  sense  of  helping 
others.  But  the  actions  we  take  must  be 
radically  different  from  our  present 
course. 

There  must  be  a  massive  increase  in 
the  net   flow   of   capital,   technological 
know-how,  and  trained  manpower  to  the 
underdeveloped  world.  This  flow  of  re- 
sources must  be  divorced  from  allegiance 
to  the  economic  or  political  policies  of 
any  one  country.  This  should  be  accom- 
plished preferably  by  pooling  aid  from 
all  developed  countries  and  administer- 
ing the  resultant  resources  through  in- 
ternational or  regional  bodies.  The  pri- 
mary focus  of  this  program  should  be 
on  population  control,  food  production, 
and  education.  Maximum  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  the  development  of  local 
and  national  leadership,  enhancing  local 
and  national  culture,  and  solving  local 
and  national  problems  by  more  effective 
use  of  their  own  resources.  Where  this 
requires  revolutionary  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  power,  such  change  should 
be  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  instead 
of  inhibited  as  is  the  case  today.  The 
delusion  held  by  the  United  States,  and 
most  rich  countries,  that  the  underde- 
veloped world  must  inevitably  follow  our 
path  to  "technology  land,"  a  world  in 
which    progress    is    measured    by    the 
amount   of   resources  consumed,   hard- 
ware created,  and  waste  produced,  must 
be  exorcised. 

Today,  most  developed  nations  pay  for 
a  precarious  security  an  amount  which 
runs  between  5  and  10  percent  of  their 
GNP.  Instead  of  security,  this  payment 
for  military  purposes  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  world  insecurity.  Properly 
administered.  1  or  2  percent  of  the  GNP 
of  the  rich  nations  used  for  the  programs 
necessary  to  control  population,  hunger, 
and  ignorance  would  provide  the  only 
real  security  for  the  human  race.  The 
problem  is  compounded  because  of  our 
insistence  that  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
all  causes  must  be  national  force.  This  is 
probably  the  flrst  and  most  easily  ab- 
sorbed lesson  mastered  by  the  new  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Hence,  following  our 
example,  and  frequently  with  our  en- 
couragement, they  waste  the  precious 
resources  available  to  them  in  a  show  of 
spurious  nationhood,  rather  than  in  at- 
tacking the  more  complicated  problems 
of  achieving  human  progress. 

It  follows  from  this  that  our  lipservice 
to  the  goal  of  world  law  and  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  must  be  replaced  by 
the  real  article.  The  $150  billion  per  year 
or  more  now  spent  on  armaments,  large- 
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ly  by  the  rich  nations,  must  be  drastically 
reduced.  The  efficacy  of  this  step  alone 
in  promoting  economic  development  is 
demonstrated  by  the  near-miraculous 
rates  of  growth  shown  by  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  in  the  post- World  War 
II  period  when  they  were  prohibited  from 
military  expenditures.  International  ten- 
sions, such  as  in  the  Middle  East,  India - 
Pakistan,  and  numerous  other  areas  of 
the  world,  must  be  alleviated.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  should  be  re- 
vised to  whatever  extent  necessary  to 
make  it  an  instrument  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and 
the  force  necessary  to  make  its  mandate 
credible  must  be  provided.  Competing 
national  military  forces  must  be  grad- 
ually subordinated  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  world  body. 

Tliere  is  little  room  for  optimism  that 
the  United  States  will  imdertake  the 
changes  in  its  own  perception  of  its  role 
in  the  world  necessary  to  make  a  be- 
ginning toward  the  conditions  of  world 
peace  and  security.  Today,  our  course  is 
set  in  the  opposite  direction.  No  great 
wisdom  is  needed  to  foresee  that  this 
country  will,  as  did  every  other  great 
country  of  history,  play  out  its  fantasy 
of  being  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord. 
But  the  fruits  of  this  fantasy  will  bring 
immeasurably  greater  tragedy  to  the 
human  race  today  than  ever  before. 

I  have  made  these  brief  remarks  about 
America's  role  in  the  world  from  a  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
I  conceive  of  that  welfare  as  now  in- 
extricably tied  to  that  of  the  entire 
human  family,  in  a  measure  unique  in 
history.  If  such  is  the  reality  of  the  world, 
and  all  signs  now  so  indicate,  then  old 
ways  of  thought  no  longer  suffice  to  meet 
the  crisis  of  these  times.  I  have  no  illu- 
sions, however,  that  the  course  I  am  sug- 
gesting will  bring  instant  Utopia.  Even 
if  we  follow  this  course,  the  human  race 
faces  imknown  generations  of  war,  revo- 
lution and  suffering.  But  we  can  and 
should  be  on  the  course  which  gives  some 
hope  for  our  survival,  and  for  the  emerg- 
ence of  a  more  desirable  life  for  all 
humanity  on  this  planet.  This  is  the  least 
we  should  expect  in  an  era  which  marks 
man's  flrst  departure  from  his  age-long 
earth-bound  role. 

In  a  second  part  of  these  remarks,  I 
shall  deal  with  some  of  the  sources  of 
discontent  and  division  within  our  own 
society.  

SENATOR  KENNEDY  PUTS  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEM  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

<Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  has  urged  the  Nixon 
administration  to  put  a  freeze  on  the 
construction  of  sites  for  the  planned 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
Senator  Kennedy's  plea —  made  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense — deserves 
spirited  support  from  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  at  large. 

The  deployment  of  a  "thin"  Sentinel 
ABM  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  might  reach 


the  staggering  total  cost  of  $7  to  $10  bil- 
lion. Yet  this  sum — a  sum   that  could 
help  meet  this  Nation's  pressing  social 
needs — would  buy  a  defensive  system  of 
only  the  most  trivial  value.  Last  July,  in 
supporting  a   proposed   amendment  to 
strike  $263  million  in  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  a  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem, I  pointed  out  that  this  system  is 
plainly  and  demonstrably  unnecessary  to 
shield  the  United  States  against  a  nu- 
clear attack  from  Red  China.  Only  now 
recovering  from  years  of  domestic  tu- 
mult, China  has  fallen  more  than   12 
months  behind  in  her  timetable  to  de- 
velop an  effective  ICBM  force  by  the 
middle     1970s.    Does    any    reasonable 
man — indeed,    any    sane    man — believe 
that  China  would  flirt  with  certain  disas- 
ter by  launching  a  nuclear  attack  at  this 
time.  China,  in  any  case,  is  capable  of 
making   a   "thin"   ABM  system   w-holly 
ob.solete  by  the  time  it  is  constructed. 
Military  and  scientiflc  evidence  makes 
clear     that     sophisticated     penetration 
aid.s — aids  that  Red  China  has  already 
incorporated  into  its  ICBM  development 
program — would   make   a   "thin"   ABM 
system  next  to  useless.  And  the  system, 
of  course,  would  be  clearly  worthless  as  a 
defense  against  the  Soviet  Union's  nu- 
clear might. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  this  sys- 
tem could  even  achieve  the  quite  limited 
objectives  its  proponents  have  cited.  Sen- 
tinel missiles  have  never  been  tested  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  fact  that  makes  their 
potential  military  value  highly  dubious. 
The  Sentinel  ABM  system,  in  short, 
would  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  waste 
billions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  and  ac- 
celerate the  arms  race  to  a  far  more 
dangerous  level. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  pointed  out, 
moreover,  that  the  American  cities 
chosen  as  Sentinel  ABM  sites  would  be- 
come primary  targets  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack  and  their  populaces 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ac- 
cidental Sentinel  explosions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  Senator 
Kennedys  letter  to  the  Secretarj'  of  De- 
fense and  a  Washington  Post  article  out- 
lining the  letter's  major  points: 

Kennedy  Urges  Freeze  on  Sites  for 

ANTI  MISSILES 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.»  has 
urged  the  Nixon  Administration  to  freeze 
construction  of  sites  for  the  "thin"  Sentinel 
antl-balUstlc  missile  system — the  contro- 
versial project  proposed  as  a  deterrent 
against  China. 

The  Assistant  Senator  Majority  Leader  said 
that  a  freeze  would  "make  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  world  peace."  re- 
assure the  Nation  that  its  defense  programs 
are  "sound  and  rational"  and  expand  the 
possibility  of  dealing  "more  effectively  with 
our  domestic  needs." 

Kennedy's  plea  was  voiced  in  a  letter 
mailed  Friday  to  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  who  has  said  the  ABM  system  is 
needed  as  a  bargaining  tool  for  possible  dis- 
armament talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  meantime.  Laird  has  ordered  a  re- 
view of  the  system  and  of  the  decisions  to 
proceed  with  deployment.  I'he  review  pro- 
vides, Kennedy  said,  "yet  another  reason" 
for  freezing  site  construction. 

Kennedy's  letter  holds  to  his  previously  ex- 
pressed   position — against    construction    of 
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Prom  Senator  Edward  M. 
$ECRrrART    Laird    on    Con- 
BALLisnc-MisstLB  Srrxs 
Jantjart   31,   1969. 
SicRETART :  There  has  been  a 
of  opposition  in  Massa- 
^onstructlon  of  the  Missile 
at  Camp  Curtis  Guild  in 
just   outside    Bos- 
Is  one  component  of  the 
sentinel  antl-balllstlc  sys- 
p  anned    for    fourteen    sites 
United  States, 
opffositlon  In  Massachusetts  Is 
opposition  elsewhere  In 
ition  based  on  an  increas- 
a  major  financial  com- 
Jnlted  States  at  this  time 
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viction that  the  Soviets  stand  ready  to  seek 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  on 
avoiding  yet  another  lap  in  the  arms  race. 
Our  government  has  been  striving  for  more 
than  three  years  to  seek  such  an  understand- 
ing, an  effort  we  should  not  permit  to  lapse. 
At  a  time  when  we  seek  to  lessen  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  it  appears  folly  to  step 
forward  towards  a  commitment  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars,  which  would  force  the 
Soviets  to  do  likewise  and  in  all  probability 
force  both  countries  to  push  development  of 
newer,  more  sophisticated  and  more  expen- 
sive offensive  delivery  sysitems.  In  short — a 
major  United  States  commitment  to  deploy- 
ment of  a  major  ABM  system  should  vitiate 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  lessen  world 
tensions. 

Third,  site  location.  Testimony  from  this 
country's  most  knowledgeable  scientists  in- 
dicates that  the  effectiveness  of  an  ABM 
system — assuming  its  deployment — does  not 
require  the  placement  of  sites  in  populated 
areas.  Let  me  use  the  Reading,  Massachu- 
setts, site  as  an  example.  Although  the  pre- 
cise figures  are  classified,  the  best  estimates 
indicate  that  accidental  explosion  on  the 
ground  of  a  Sentinel  warhead  would  cause 
total  destruction  In  an  area  five  miles  in  di- 
ameter, and  serious  damage  over  a  far  greater 
area.  Even  though  accidental  explosions  are 
only  a  remote  possibility.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  why  the  Missile  Site  Radar  facili- 
ties are  not  placed  as  distant  from  p>opulous 
areas  as  possible — as  are  our  offensive  mis- 
siles. In  the  case  of  Reading,  there  are  many 
isolated  areas  within  a  radius  of  100  miles: 
since  with  a  theoretical  enemy  attack,  we 
are  dealing  in  distances  of  many  thousands  of 
miles  over  which  the  ICBMs  must  come,  100 
miles  distance  from  Reading  could  hardly 
make  any  major  difference.  Then,  of  course, 
there  Is  the  corollary  issue:  in  an  enemy  at- 
tack, the  ABM  sites  would  of  necessity  be  a 
prime  target — why  should  they  be  located  In 
populated  areas? 

Fourth,  costs.  The  cost  estimate  for  the 
"thin"  Sentinel  system  Is  presently  $5  bil- 
lion. Yet  all  of  us  with  experience  in  esti- 
mates for  military  systems  of  this  sort  expect 
this  $5  billion  figure  to  be  low;  the  C-5A  is  a 
notable  example.  There  is  the  further  ques- 
tion of  expanding  the  "thin"  system  to  a 
more  extensive  one.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  "thin"  Sentinel  system  run 
anywhere  up  to  $60  billion — a  figure  which 
must  give  us  all  pause.  I  do  think,  conse- 
quently, that  we  need  some  further  examina- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  costs  involved  m 
the  Sentinel  project  before  we  proceed  too 
much  further  along. 

Fifth,  distortion  of  Federal  funding  priori- 
ties. The  budget  squeeze  caused  by  the  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  forced  us  to  neglect  our 
domestic  program  needs,  forced  us  to  turn 
our  attention  away  from  the  problems  of  the 
world  outside  of  Vietnam,  and  forced  our 
economy  into  a  state  of  imbalance.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  the  Congress 
of  the  "peace  dividend."  those  funds  which 
would  be  freed  up  for  purposes  other  than 
Vietnam  when  the  war  there  is  scaled  down. 
It  is  my  own  opinion  that  we  would  do  more 
to  divide  the  country  than  unite  It,  should 
we  apply  this  dividend — whatever  It  may 
be — to  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  rather 
than  to  our  domestic  housing  employment, 
health,  education,  conservation  and  other 
needs. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  against 
going  forward  with  construction  of  the  Sen- 
tinel system,  and  I  know  that  you  are  aware 
of  them  from  your  participation  in  the  House 
debates  on  the  Sentinel  system  last  year. 
But  the  five  I  have  Just  summarized  appear 
the  most  persuasive. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  request  for  funds  to  continue  the 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system  comes 
before  the  Senate,  there  will  be  an  extensive 
examination  of  the  wisdom  of  authorizing 
and  appropriating  the  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars projected  as  needed  for  the  system. 


Pending  this  examination,  and  {lending  its 
resolution,  may  I  urge  you  to  place  a  freeze 
on  any  Department  of  Defense  activities  in- 
volved with  the  construction  of  Sentinel 
sites.  This  would,  of  course,  not  preclude 
continued  research  and  development  work  on 
an  antl-mlsslle  system,  work  which  I  have 
in  the  past  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  as  essential  to  our  national  pre- 
paredness. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  and  your 
associates  are  presently  carrying  out  an  In- 
tensive review  of  the  Sentinel  system,  and  on 
the  bases  for  the  decision  to  go  forward 
with  deployment.  This  review  gives  us  as  a 
nation  a  unique  opportunity  and  Is,  I  think, 
yet  another  reason  for  freezing  activity  re- 
lated to  the  construction  of  Sentinel  sites. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  freeze  would 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace,  and  would  reassure  the  nation 
that  our  national  defense  programs  are  sound 
and  rational,  and  would  heighten  the  possi- 
bility that  we  will  be  able  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  our  domestic  needs. 

There  does,  too,  appear  to  be  an  analogy 
to  the  Administration's  decisions  regarding 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  determined  that  the  National 
Security  Council  should  recommend  an  ap- 
propriate national  policy  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  treaty;  it  might  well  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Administration  to  treat  the 
Sentinel  system  similarly. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


CREATE  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

<Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce today,  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
87  colleagues,  a  bill  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs.  I  am  also 
joined  by  my  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  will  introduce  the  same  bill. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  10  years  since  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  first  introduced  It  in  1959. 

I  include  below  the  text  of  the  bill,  and 
its  cosponsors,  a  descriptive  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summaiy,  a  statement 
explaining  the  legislation  which  I  read 
at  today's  meeting,  and  a  list  of  the  33 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  which 
have  programs  affecting  the  consumer. 

Seventy-nine  colleagues  also  join  me 
today  in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  grants  to  local  and  State  con- 
sumer programs.  Similar  explanatory 
material  is  included  below  concerning 
this  bill  also. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Cosponsors  of  Bills  To  Establish  a  Depart- 
ment  OF   Consumer    Affairs,   Introduced 

BY  Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

Democrat  of  New  York,  February  4,  1969 

•Adams,  Brock  (Washington). 

Addabbo,  Joseph  (New  York) . 

Annunzlo,  Prank  (Illinois). 

Ashley,  Thomas  (Ohio) . 

Blaggi,  Mario  (New  York) . 

Bingham,  Jonathan  (New  York). 

Blatnik,  John  (Minnesota) . 

Brasco,  Prank  (New  York) . 

Brown,  George  (California). 

Burton,  Phillip  (California). 

Carey.  Hugh  (New  York) . 

Chisholm,  Shirley  (New  York) . 
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Clark.  Frank  (Pennsylvania) . 

Cohelan,  Jeffery  (California). 

Conyers,  John  (Michigan) . 

Coughlln,  R.  Lawrence  ( Pennsylvania) . 

Daniels,  Domlnick  (New  Jersey) . 

Dent.  John  (Pennsylvania). 

Dlggs,  Charles  (Michigan). 

Dulskl.  Thaddeus  (New  York) . 

Edwards,  Don  (California) . 

Eilberg,  Joshua  (Pennsylvania) . 

Parbsteln,  Leonard  ( New  York) . 

•Foley,  Thomas  (Washington). 

Praser,  Donald  (Minnesota). 

Prledel,  Samuel  (Maryland). 

Pulton,  James  (Pennsylvania). 

Gallagher,  Cornelius  (New  Jersey) . 

Gilbert,  Jacob  (New  York) . 

Gonzalez.  Henry  (Texas) . 

Halpern,  Seymour  ( New  York) . 

Hansen.  Julia  (Washington). 

•Hathaway.  William  (Maine). 

Hawkins.  Augustus  (California). 
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HJi.  

A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Consimier 
Affairs  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   effective   representation 
of  the  interests  of  consumers;   to  coordi- 
nate the  administration  of  consumer  serv- 
ices by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce;  Labor;  Agriculture;  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:   and  other  agen- 
cies;   and  for  other  purfxsses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Act  of   1969". 


DEPARTMENT    OF    CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 
ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established,  as 
an  executive  department  of  the  Government, 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Department"). 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"The    Department    of    Consumer   Affairs," 

(c)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3,  United 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  therein,  im- 
mediately after  "Secretary  of  Transpwrtatlon" 
the  following:  ",  Secretary  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs'*. 

officers    of    the    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Department  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Consimier  Affairs 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Secretary"), 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  Section  5312  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(13)   Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs." 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  'Under  Secre- 
tary") who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  During  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Secretary,  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Under  Secretary  shall  act  as  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(46)  Under  Secretary  of  Consumer 
Affairs." 

(c)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs (each  referred  to  hereinafter  as  an 
"Assistant  Secretary")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  follovrtng: 

"(84)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Consumer 
Affairs  (3)." 

(d)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
a  General  Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Consumer  Counsel")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
sumer Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  Department,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  During 
the  absence  or  disability,  or  In  the  event  of 
vacancies  in  the  offices,  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, the  Consumer  Counsel  shall  act  as 
Secretary. 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

'■(118)  Consumer  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs." 

(e)  No  officer  of  the  Department  may  en- 
gage In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment while  serving  as  such.  No  Indi- 
vidual may  be  appointed  or  serve  as  an  officer 
of  the  Department — 

(1)  while  he  holds  legal  title  to,  or  bene- 
ficial equitable  Interest  in,  share  capital  (A) 
exceeding  in  market  value  $ In  any  cor- 
poration engaged  In  the  production,  distri- 
bution, or  sale  of  goods  or  services  affecting 
consumers,  or  (B)  exceeding  In  market  value 

$ In  more  than  one  such  corporation: 

or 

(2)  If  within  years  he  has  served  as 
an  officer  or  director  of  any  such  corporation. 


POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Department, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  direct  and  super- 
vise all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  f>erEonnel  as 
may  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Dep>artment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  In  him  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  he  may  delegate  authority  for  the 
performance  of  any  such  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision. 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of  such 
design  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and 
judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall  Include  a  cc«nprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States.  A  separate  report  shall  be  prepared 
and  submitted  by  the  National  Consumers 
Information  Foundation  established  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  to 
protect  and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  consumers  of 
goods  and  services  made  available  to  them 
through  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Department  in- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  To  present  the  viewpoint  of  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  within  the  United 
States  in  the  formulation  of  policies  of  the 
Government: 

(2)  To  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  in  proceedings 
before  courts  and  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  to  which  authori- 
zation therefor  is  provided  by  section  7  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  To  develop  and  disseminate  system- 
atically, information  from  Federal  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  sources,  help- 
ful to  consumers  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding test  results  and  analyses  of  con- 
sumer products  and  services  and  Informa- 
tion concerning  commercial  and  trade  prac- 
tices adversely  affecting  their  interests,  as 
provided  by  section  8  of  this  Act; 

(4)  To  serve  as  a  center  for  the  collection, 
study,  and.  if  necessary,  referral  of  com- 
plaints from  consumers  of  the  United  States: 

(5)  To  conduct  annually  a  National  Con- 
sumers' Conference,  to  be  attended  by  ex- 
perts on  consumer  affairs  and  by  representa- 
tives of  organizations  engaged  In  fostering 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  consumers  of 
goods  and  services  within  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
recommendations,  and  suggestions  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  effective  jjerformance  of 
other  functions  of  the  Department: 

(6)  To  discharge  In  the  public  Interest  the 
powers  and  duties  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  section  6  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  To  perform  such  other  functions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

TRANSFER    OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec  6  (a)  All  functions,  powers,  duties,  and 
obligations;  all  officers,  employees,  property, 
and  records:  and  all  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
(available  or  to  be  made  available),  of  the 
following  agencies  oi  parts  of  agencies  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary : 

( 1 )  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
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(1)  an  order  or  determination  made  by 
any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or 

(2)  any  judgment,  decree,  or  order  entered 
by  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  In 
any  civil  action  Involving  the  trade  or  com- 
merce of  the  United  States, 

and  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  appellate  court  upon  such  review  may 
affect  substantially  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  of  such  appellate  court,  may  make 
application  to  that  court  for  leave  to  file  In 
such  matter  or  proceeding  a  brief  a8  amicus 
curiae,  or  to  present  to  the  court  oral  argu- 
ment therein,  or  both,  except  that  no  such 
application  may  be  filed  by  the  Department 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General 
In  any  matter  or  proceeding  (A)  to  which 
the  UrUted  States  or  any  regulatory  agancy 
of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  (B)  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  been  granted 
leave  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  the  filing  by  the  De- 
partment of  such  application,  supported  by 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  findings  so  made 
by  the  Secretary  and  such  other  showing  as 
the  court  may  require  to  demonstrate  that 
the  action  taken  upon  such  review  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  Interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States,  the  appellate  court 
In  Its  discretion  may  grant  such  application. 

(d)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
department  or  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States  which  does  not  Involve  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  violation,  by  any 
Individual  or  corporation  named  as  a  de- 
fendant or  respondent  therein,  of  any  statute 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  rule  promul- 
gated thereunder,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  determination  of  such  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding may  affect  substantially  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  within  the  United  States, 
the  Department  shall  be  entitled  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  to  Intervene  In  such  matter  or 
proceeding  as  a  party  to  represent  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  by  filing  with  such  agency 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  finding  so  made 
by  the  Secretary.  Upon  any  such  Interven- 
tion, the  Department  shall  present  to  such 
agency.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedures  thereof,  all  evidence  and 
Information  In  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment relevant  to  that  matter  or  proceeding. 

(e)  The  Consumer  Counsel,  or  any  other 
attorney  of  the  Department  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose,  shall 
be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  before  any  court  (except 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court)  or  regu- 
latory agency  of  the  United  States,  without 
other  compliance  with  any  requirement  for 
admission  to  practice  before  such  court  or 
agency,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  appli- 
cation or  taking  any  action  which  is  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (d) 
of  this  section. 

CONSUMER   COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment to  receive  from  consumers  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  evaluate,  complaints 
concerning  commercial  and  trade  practices 
employed  In  the  production,  distribution,  and 
furnishing  of  goods  and  services  to  or  for 
the  use  of  such  consumers  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  their  interests. 

(b)  Up)on  receipt  of  any  complaint  disclos- 
ing the  use  of  any  commercial  or  trade  prac- 
tice detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States  by  any  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  or  supplier  of  goods  or 
services,  the  Department  may  transmit  to 
such  producer,  distributor,  or  supplier  writ- 
ten notice  as  to  the  nature  of  the  practice 
concerning  which  complaint  has  been  made, 
and  shall  take  such  other  action  within  the 
authority  of  the  Department  as  may  be  ap- 


propriate to  secure  for  the  complainant  relief 
from  such  practice.  If  effective  action  to  se- 
cure such  relief  for  the  complainant  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  Department  under  au- 
thority conferred  upon  it,  such  complaint 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Department  to 
the  dejjartment  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  whose  regulatory  or  other  authority 
provides  the  most  effective  .Tvallable  means 
to  secure  such  relief  for  the  complainant.  The 
department  or  agency  shall  then  consider 
the  complaint  so  transmitted,  take  such 
action  thereon  as  that  department  or  agency 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  trans- 
mit to  the  complainant  a  written  reply  de- 
scribing the  action  so  taken  or,  if  no  action 
is  taken  upon  such  complaint,  the  reason  for 
its  inaction.  A  copy  of  each  such  reply  shall 
be  transmitted   to  the  Department. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Department  receives 
from  any  source  any  information  disclosing 
a  probable  violation  of  (1)  any  law  of  the 
United  States.  (2)  any  rule  or  order  of  any 
administrative  officer  or  regulatory  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  (3)  any  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  Department  shall 
transmit  promptly,  to  the  officer  or  agency 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  law. 
rule,  order.  Judgment,  or  decree,  for  appro- 
priate action,  such  evidence  and  information 
as  the  Department  may  have  concerning 
such  probable  violation.  It  shall  be  the  con- 
tinuing duty  of  the  Department  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  action  taken  with 
regard  to  probable  violations  so  reported. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Department  receives  or 
develops  on  Its  own  initiative  Information 
disclosing  the  existence  of  an  act  or  prac- 
tice In  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  Is  Inimical  to  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  the  Department  shall  take  such 
action  within  its  authority  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  cause  a  cessation  of  such  act 
or  practice.  If  effective  action  cannot  be 
taken  by  the  Department  under  authority 
conferred  upon  it,  notice  of  the  existence 
of  such  act  or  practice  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Department  to  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  whose  regulatory 
or  other  authority  provides  the  most  effective 
available  means  to  cause  a  cessation  of  such 
act  or  practice  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  constmiers.  That  department  or  agency 
shall  then  consider  the  act  or  practice,  notice 
of  which  has  been  transmitted,  take  such 
action  thereon  as  that  department  or  agency 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  keep 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  advised 
as  to  any  action  taken. 

CONSUMER  information;  office  of  consumer 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  develop  on  Its  own  Initiative, 
gather  from  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  non-Federal  sources,  and  to  dis- 
seminate to  the  public  In  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  most  effective,  infor- 
mation, statistics,  and  other  data  concern- 
ing— 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  De- 
partment; 

(2)  the  problems  encountered  by  consum- 
ers generally  within  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding particular  commercial  and  trade 
practices  which  are  detrimental  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  such  consumers; 

(3)  test  results,  analyses,  and  studies  of 
consumer  products  and  services  In  the  pos- 
session of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Department,  would  be  useful  to  consumers, 
and  to  this  end,  each  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Information  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 
The  head  of  the  Office  shall  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs  designated  by 
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the  Secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  administer  the  fxmc- 
tlons  prescribed  by  this  section  and  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Consumer  Information  Foundation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  as  a  part 
of  his  annual  report  specific  Information  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Office  and  Its 
success  In  obtaining  and  disseminating  In- 
formation with  respect  to  Information  avail- 
able from  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

NATIONAL     CONSUMER     INFORMATION     FOUNDA- 
TION;   INFO-TAG   SYSTEM 

Sec  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment a  foundation  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  National  Consumer  Information  Foun- 
dation (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Foundation"). 

(b)  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  four  Di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Office  of  Consumer  Information 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairman,  A  vacancy 
among  appointive  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection.  Directors  of  the 
Foundation  other  than  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary who  is  Chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three 
years. 

(3)  Of  the  Directors  first  appointed,  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(4)  Any  Director  of  the  Foundation  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  Director 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

( 5 )  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  the  Foundation  shall  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  and  other  offices  and 
officers  of  the  Department;  except  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Information  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(78)  Directors,  National  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Foundation." 

(d)  Three  Directors  of  the  Foundation 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)(1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  an  Ad^ 
mlnlstrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Administrator  shall 
administer  v.the  Foundation  in  accordance 
with  directives  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

INFO-TAC    SYSTEM 

(f )  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  system  under  which  it  may  grant 
authority  to  a  person  who  manufactures  for 
sale  at  retail  a  nonperlshable  manufactured 
consumer  product  to  affix  to  such  product  a 
label  to  be  called  an  info-tag. 

(2)  The  Foundation  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  develop  and  approve  a  standard 
info-tag  which  specifies  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion to  be  provided  for  each  type  of  product 
for  which  info-tags  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able. A  standard  Info-tag  shall  bear  (A)  the 
name.  seal,  or  other  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Foundation  and  (B)  such  Information  with 
respect  to  performance,  content,  safety,  dur- 
ability, care,  and  other  characteristics  as  the 
Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  permit  a  reasonably  prudent  con- 
sumer to  evaluate  a  particular  product  for 
purposes  of  purchase. 


(3)  The  standard  info-tag  for  any  type  of 
product  shall  be  developed  by  the  Founda- 
tion after  consultation  with  Interested  man- 
ufacturers, distributors,  and  users,  and 
shall  be  prescribed  In  rules  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  Foundation  may,  if  it  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  prescribe  data 
formulated  by  reputable  standard-m.iking 
bodies,  including  trade  associations  and 
similar   groups. 

(4)  At  least  ninety  days  before  any  such 
rules  are  prescribed  by  the  Foundation  for 
any  product,  such  rules  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(5)  Any  person  may  file  written  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  any  such  rules  until  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  proposed  rules  In  the  Federal  Register. 
After  reviewing  iBuch  objections  and  other 
pertinent  information,  the  Foundation  may. 
by  order,  adopt  and  promulgate  such  rules, 
amend  such  rules,  or  refuse  to  adopt  such 
rules.  Such  an  order  of  the  Foundation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

(6)  The  Foundation  shall  by  rule  establish 
schedules  of  fees  and  charges  which  shall  be 
paid  by  persons  participating  or  seeking  par- 
tlclpatlon  in  the  info-tag  system.  Such  fees 
and  charges  shall  be  related  to  the  cost  to  the 
Foundation  of  carrying  out  the  functions 
and  providing  the  materials  and  services  for 
which  they  are  paid,  but  shall  include  such 
surcharge  as  the  Foundation  determines  to 
be  equitable  but  necessary  In  order  to  place 
the  Foundation  on  a  self-sustaining  financial 
basis. 

(7)  Before  authority  Is  granted  to  any 
applicant  to  affix  info-tags  to  any  product, 
the  Foundation  must  ( 1 )  have  on  file  a.  re- 
port from  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Re- 
search (established  by  section  11)  or  an  In- 
dependent testing  laboratory  determined  by 
It  to  be  reliable  setting  forth  the  informa- 
tion which  should  be  on  the  info-tag  to  be 
affixed  to  such  product,  and  (2)  have  re- 
ceived payment  of  all  fees  and  charges  fixed 
by  it  and  due  in  connection  with  the  grant- 
ing of  such  authority. 

(8)  The  Foundation  shall  not  declare  one 
product  to  be  better,  or  a  better  buy,  than 
any  other  product. 

(9)  The  Foundation  shall  maintain  con- 
stant surveillance  over  products  to  which 
info-tags  are  affixed  to  assure  that  such  prod- 
ucts conform  to  information  on  the  info-tag 
affixed  to  them  and  may  require  additional 
testing  to  assure  that  specimens  of  the  prod- 
uct to  which  an  info-tag  hM  been  affixed  con- 
form in  every  respect  with  Information  on 
such  Info-tag. 

(10)  The  Foundation  may  revoke  or  sus- 
pend authority  granted  under  this  section 
for  willful  or  repeated  violations  of  rules 
Issued  by  the  Fcrundatlon  in  connection 
with  the  info-tag  system  under  this  section. 

(11)  The  Foundation  may  by  rule  exclude 
any  nonp>erlshable  manufactured  consumer 
product  or  class  of  such  products  from  the 
Info-tag  system  under  this  section  If  it  de- 
termines that  Inclusion  of  such  product  or 
class  of  products  would  not  be  beneficial  to 
a  substantial  number  of  the  consumers  of 
such  product  or  class  of  products,  or  would 
not  lend  Itself  to  such  a  system. 

(g)  Whoever  counterfeits  an  Info-tag.  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  affixes  an  Info-tag 
to  any  product  other  than  a  product  with  re- 
spect to  which  authority  granted  by  the 
Foundation  Is  In  effect  therefor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  such  product  to  another  per- 
son, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  section,  the  Foundation 

mav — 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  a  reference 
library  and  related  facilities  and  utilize  the 
facilities  of  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Re- 
search; 

(2)  Make  such  Investigations  as  it  deems 
necessary  (A)  to  determine  if  any  person 
has  violated  or  Is  about  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  order  of  the 


Foundation  or  (B)    to  aid  In  enforcing  this 
section  or  in  formulating  rules  or  orders; 

(3)  Use.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  supplies,  and  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and,  on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis,  other 
public  or  nonprofit  persons,  institutions,  or 
organizations; 

(4)  Enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leaiies.  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  it  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary on  such  terms  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate; 

(5)  Appoint  such  advisory  committees 
and  consultants  for  such  periods  of  time  as 
it  determines: 

(6)  Make,  issue,  rescind,  or  amend  rules 
governing  the  manner  of  its  operation  and 
the  exercise  of  its  functions; 

(7)  Publish  and  disseminate  reports  and 
publications; 

(8)  Establish  an  official  seal  which  shall 
be  judicially  noticed; 

(9)  E^stablish  and  maintain  such  field  of- 
fices In  the  United  States  and  abroad  as  it 
may  determine  to  be  necessary;  and 

(10)  Engage  In.  and  svipport,  by  grant  or 
contract,  research  with  respect  to.  and  de- 
velopment of,  objective  or  quantitative 
standards  for  nonperlshable  manufactured 
consumer  products. 

(I)  The  Foundation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  In  January  of 
each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tlcns  for  additional  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  useful  or  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
until  the  Foundation  Is  operating  on  a  finan- 
cially self-sustaining  basis. 

OFFICE   OF    CONSUMER    SAFETY 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment an  Office  of  Consumer  Safety  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Office"). 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Office  shall  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary. 

ic)   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office — 

(1)  To  conduct  a  continuing  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  scope  .ind  adequacy  of 
measures  now  employed  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injuries 
which  may  be  caused  by  hazardous  house- 
hold products.  Such  study  and  investigation 
shall  include  consideration  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  identity  of  household  products, 
except  such  products  excluded  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  which  are  determined  to 
present  an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  consuming  public; 

(B>  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
industry  affords  such  protection: 

(C)  the  protection  against  such  hazardous 
products  afforded  at  common  law  In  the 
States.  Including  the  relationship  of  product 
warranty  to  such  protection;  and 

(D)  a  review  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  such  hazardous  products,  including 
the  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  investgatory  pow- 
ers, the  uniformity  of  application,  and  the 
quality  of  enforcement. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  rules  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  protecting  the  right  of  all  In- 
terested parties  to  be  heard,  to  identify  and 
publish  information  concerning  consumer 
products  determined  to  present  an  unreason- 
able hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
consuming  public:  except  that  the  Office  shall 
avoid  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  pub- 
lishing such  information  in  a  form  which 
would  give  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 

Ao  any  person.  Information  which  would  sep- 

"  arately  disclose  the  business  transactions  of 

any  person,  trade  secrets,  or  names  of  cus- 
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tomera  shall  be  hfld  oonfldentlal  and  shall 
not  b«  disclosed. 

(d)  There  shall  l>e  excluded  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  8ectl(^,  products  regulated  un- 
der the  National  Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
15  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.) ,  the 


Safety  Act  of  1966  i 


Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.  ,  the  Federal  Hazardoi« 
Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  tJ.S.C.  1261  et 
seq.) .  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
S.C.  1331  et  seq.) .  and  the 
Federal  Insectlcld4  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  Ip5  et  seq.) . 

CONSirMKR    RESEARCH 

shall  be  In  the  Depart- 


INSTITOTE   roR 
Sec.  12.  (a)  The^e 
ment   an   Institut< 
( hereinafter  In  thli  i 
"Institute") 

( b )  The  Institute  i 

(1)  develop 
mechanisms,  and 
er  products: 

(2)  test  articles 
by  consumers  and 
the   National 
datlon; 

(3)  compile, 
cal  data  and  other 
benefit-  and  Intereit 
raeultlmg-from 
or  other  departmei^ts 
eral  Government 

(4)  make 
partments  and 
ernment  as  to 
other  Information 
carrying  out  their 
ties  which  would 
consumers. 

( c )  Insofar  as 
available   therefor, 
out  studies  and 
ments  and  agencle^ 
ment. 


for  Consumer   Research 
section  referred  to  as  the 

shaU— 
methods  for  testing  materials, 
siructures  used  In  consum- 

used  or  intended  for  use 

make  tests  requested  by 

Conajumer  Information  Poun- 

ana^yze,  and  publish  statlsti- 
Informatlon  and  data  of 
to  consumers,  whether 
activities  of  the  Department 
or  agencies  of  the  Ped- 
from  other  sources;  and 
to  other  de- 
es of  the  Federal  Grov- 
studles.  analyses,  and 
which  could  result  from 
functions,  powers,  or  du- 
useful  and  beneficial  to 


o- 
recom  mendatlons 
age  ad 
resea  rch 


be 


peijsonnel  and  equipment  are 

the  Institute  may  carry 

r^earch   for  other  depart- 

of  the  Federal  Govem- 
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Sec.   13.    (a).  It 
Department.  In  th« 

(1)  to  conduct 
vestlgatlons  with 

(A)  the  product 
production    of 
within  the  United 

(B)  the  systems 
for  the  distribution 
effects  thereof: 

(C)  the    levels 
services     affecting 
entering  Into  their 
reasonableness : 

(D)  the  quality 
affecting    consume; « 
fluenclng  the  qualify 
goods:  and 

(E)  the   degree 
commerce  of  the 
satisfying    consum(  r 
services:  and 

( 2 )  to    analyze 
public  Information 
Investigations   and 

(b)   In  the 
Investigations,    the 
power — 

( 1 )  to    gather 
concerning,   and 
vestlgate.    the 
of  production 
ductlon   and 
assets,    and 
any   other 
engaged  In 
ceedlng  $5,000,000 
slon  or  subsidiary 

(2)  to   require 
any   division   or 
with  the  Departm 
prescribe  annual  oi 
and  special,  rep>ort3 
to  specific  questions 
partment  such 


fr>m 
proc  uctl 
sell  ng 
distribution 
earnings: 
corpora^on 
commence 
la 
tt  ereof : 
any 


lent 


AND     INVESnOATIONS 

ihall  be  the  duty  of  the 

public  Interest — 
•  conomlc  surveys  and  In- 
rfspect  to — 

ve  capacity  for,  and  the 

gobds    affecting    consumers 

gtatee; 

and  mechanisms  in  use 

of  such  goods,  and  the 


<Jf  prices  for  goods  tmd 
consumers,  the  factors 
establishment,  and  their 

and  suitability  of  goods 

and    the    factors    In- 

and  suitability  of  such 

o  which  the  trade  and 

tjnlted  States  succeeds  In 

needs    for    goods    and 

tnd    disseminate    to    the 

obtained   through  such 

surveys. 

condtict  of  such  surveys  and 

Department   shall    have 


a  ad 


compile    Information 
time  to  time  to  in- 
ve   capacity:    volume 
prices:    costs  of  pro- 
volume   of   sales, 
and    relationship    to 
,   of   any   corporation 
which  has  assets  ex- 
value,  and  of  any  dlvl- 


such   corporation,   or 

si^bsldlary   thereof,   to   file 

In  such  form  as  It  may 

special,  or  both  annual 

or  answers  In  writing 

,  furnishing  to  the  De- 

Inf^rmatlon  as  it  may  re- 


quire with  regard  to  the  factors  described 
In  clause  ( 1 ) ,  which  reports  and  answers 
shall  be  made  under  oath  If  so  prescribed 
by  the  Department,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Department  within  such  reasonable 
period  as  It  may  prescribe; 

( 3 )  to  investigate  from  time  to  time  trade 
conditions  in  and  with  foreign  countries 
affecting  the  foreign  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  infiuence  upon 
domestic  price  levels:  and 

(4)  except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c), 
to  make  public  from  time  to  time  such 
portions  of  the  Information  obtained  by  it 
hereunder  as  it  deems  expedient  in  the 
public  Interest,  and  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lication of  its  reports  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  may  be  best  adapted  for  public 
information  and  use. 

(c)  Information  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  cost  of  production  or 
distribution  of  any  product  by  any  such 
corporation,  or  any  division  or  subsidiary 
thereof,  may  be  made  public  only  in  a  form 
which  does  not  disclose  such  information 
with  respect  to  any  particular  corporation, 
or  any  division  or  subsidiary  thereof. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  surveys 
and  Investigations  under  this  Act,  the  De- 
partment shall  have  all  powers  which  are 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
investigations  made  by  that  Commission 
under  that  Act,  except  that  the  Department 
may  not  grant  to  any  person  any  immunity 
from  prosecution,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion without  first  obtaining  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General  and  serving 
upon  such  person  a  duly  certified  copy  of  any 
consent  therefor  granted  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  act  or  omission  of  any  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  with  regard  to  any  sub- 
pena,  order,  requirement,  or  Information  of 
the  Department  to  the  same  extent,  and  with 
the  same  effect,  as  If  such  act  or  omission 
had  occurred  with  regard  to  a  like  subpena. 
order,  or  requirement,  or  with   reference  to 

like  Information,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

(e)  Prior  to  conducting  major  economic 
surveys  and  Investigations  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  all  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  any  such  economic  survey  and  in- 
vestigation would  duplicate  in  significant 
degree  recent  economic  surveys  and  Investi- 
gations by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  If,  In  the  determination  of  tb" 
Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs,  such  a  dupli- 
cation would  occur,  the  Secretary  shall  iiv 
undertake  such  proposed  economic  survey  or 
investigation,  unless  he  determines  that  said 
economic  survey  or  Investigation  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  ojt 
the  Department. 

CONStTLTING    SERVICES    AND    COOPERATITE 

AcrrvrriES 
Sec.    14.    (a)    In   the   performance  of   its 
functions,   the  Department  is   authorized — 

(1)  to  procure  by  contract  services  as  pro- 
vided by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  of  compensation  not  exceeding 
SlOO  per  diem  for  the  personal  services  of 
individuals; 

(2)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
It  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective   performance   of   its   functions: 

( 3 )  to  designate  representatives  to  serve  on 
such  conunlttees  as  the  Department  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instriimentalltles  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  and  with  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations,  engaged  in  activities  re- 
lated to  the  functions  of  the  Department: 
and 


(4)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agencies  and  Instrumentalities, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Secretary, 
each  department,  agency,  and  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  within  Its  capability  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  its  functions: 
and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law,  Executive 
orders,  and  rules  relating  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  Information  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  to  furnish  to  the  Department 
such  information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec  15.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  im- 
pair the  statutory  responsibility  and  author- 
ity contained  In  section  201(a)(4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  481(a) 
(4)),  or  of  any  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  prevent  or  impair  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  any  such  provi- 
sion of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  of  any 
authority  or  responsibility,  not  transferred 
to  or  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  performed 
by  the  Department,  to  protect  and  promote 
the  economic  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  16.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  terms  "commerce"  and  "corpora- 
tion" have  the  meaning  given  to  such  terms 
by  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  44); 

(b)  The  term  "regulatory  agency  of  the 
United  States"  includes  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and 
any  other  board,  commission,  or  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  hereafter  established 
which  Is  charged  with  administrative  or 
regulatory  duties  with  respect  to  the  trade  or 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "antitrust  law"  includes — 

(1)  each  provision  of  law  defined  as  one 
of  the  antitrust  laws  by  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  exist- 
ing laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914  (38  Stat.  730,  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  12) ,  commonly  known  as 
the  Clayton  Act; 

(2)  the  Federal  Trade  Commiaslon  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  and  the  following) ; 

(3)  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  October  15,  1914, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  13),  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  19,  1936  (15  U.S.C. 
13a)  commonly  known  as  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act;  and 

(4)  any  statute  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congreae  which  prohibits,  or  makes  available 
to  the  United  States  any  remedy  with  respect 
to,  any  restraint  upon  or  monopolization  of 
commerce,  or  any  unfair  trade  practice  or 
unfair  method  of  competition  in  or  affecting 
commerce. 
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(d)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Department  or  Consumer  Attairs  Bill 

During  the  last  several  years,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  a  large  number  of  Important 
consumer  laws  but  without  any  considera- 
tion of  how  these  laws,  in  toto,  should  be 
administered  or  by  whom.  Thirty-three  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  In  Govern- 
ment are  now  administering  some  260  con- 
sumer protection  programs.  These  programs, 
proliferated  as  they  are  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment and  almost  always  administered  by 
agencies  having  overriding  Interests  to  pro- 
tect, providff  the  American  consumer  with 
uneven  and  weak  protection. 

The  steadily  Increasing  body  of  consumer 
laws  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  beyond  the  efficient  reach  of 
any  haphazard  combination  of  agency  ap- 
pendages. This  was  true  of  urban  problems 
in  1965  when  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  was  established:  it 
was  true  of  transportation  problems  in  1966 
when  the  Department  of  Transporution  was 
created:  it  is  true  today  of  consumer  prob- 
lems. 

Two  recent  examples  of  the  organizational 
weaknesses  in  the  Federal  consumer  pro- 
tection apparatus  can  be  found  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  and  in  Title  I  of  the  Credit 
Protection  Act  (Truth-In-Lending).  Admin- 
istration of  the  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
is  divided  among  three  agencies — the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Act  is  vested  in  nine 
separate  Federal  agencies. 

The  lesson  of  public  administration  in  the 
United  States  is  that  inefficient  organiza- 
tion inhibits  effective  policy.  If  consumer 
protection  at  the  Federal  level  is  to  be  truly 
effective,  If  gaps  and  duplications  In  consum- 
er programs  are  to  be  eliminated,  then  a 
.single  Institutional  framework  for  action 
must  be  created — a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment devoted  exclusively  to  representing  and 
protecting  the  consumer  Interest. 


-.  To     Establish     a 


Summary     or     H.R. 

Department    of    Consumer    Affairs 

Sections  1-4:  Title,  Establishment,  Officers 
and  their  duties. 

Section  5 :  Sets  forth  the  broad  functions  of 
the  Department: 

To  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  consumers  of 
goods  and  services; 

To  present  the  consumer  viewpoint  before 
federal  departments  and  agencies  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; 

To  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers  of 
the  United  States  in  proceedings  before  courts 
and  regulatory  agencies: 

To  assemble,  evaluate  and  disseminate  In- 
formation helpful  to  consumers. 

Section  6:  Transfers  all  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  certain  agencies  or  parts  of 
agencies  with  major  consumer  responsibilities 
to  the  Department  as  follows:  (1)  All  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  by  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labelling  Act  (PL  89-755:  80  Stat  1296)  and 
(2)  All  functions,  powers  and  duties  under 
Title  I  (Truth-in-Lending  Act)  of  the  Credit 
Protection  Act  (PL  90-321);  (3)  Those  ele- 
ments of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 


ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  which  relate 
to  the  standardization,  grading,  or  classing 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  consumer 
consumption;  (4)  All  functions,  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  relate 
to  establishing  for  any  food  a  reasonable 
definition  and  standard  of  identity,  standard 
of  quality,  and/or  standards  of  fill  of  con- 
tainer and  the  misbranding  of  food;  (5)  The 
division  of  prices  and  cost  of  living  at  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor;  (6)  The  Home  Economics  Research 
Branch  and  the  Human  Nutrition  Research 
Branch  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Section  7:  Authorizes  the  Department  to 
appear  before  any  regulatory  agency  and 
most  courts  of  the  United  States  on  matters 
or  proceedings  affecting  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States. 

Authorizes  the^  Department  to  appear  be- 
fore any  department  or  Independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  whenever  there  is  pend- 
ing any  matter  the  determination  of  which 
affects  substantially  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumer within  the  United  States. 

Section  8:  Requires  the  Department  to  re- 
ceive, evaluate  and  take  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  complaints  concerning  com- 
mercial and  trade  practices  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers.  Action  to  secure 
relief  for  a  complainant  would  be  taken  by 
the  Department  in  those  instances  when  the 
subject  matter  of  the  complaint  falls  within 
the  Department's  Jurisdiction.  Complaints 
Involving  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  would  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  agency. 

Similar  action  would  be  taken  or  requested 
by  the  Department  whenever  the  Department 
received  information  disclosing  a  probable 
violation  of  ( 1)  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  any  rule  or  order  of  any  administrative 
officer  or  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  any  Judgments,  decree,  or  order 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers. 

Section  9:  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment an  office  of  consumer  Information  pre- 
sided over  by  an  Assistant  Secretary.  This 
office  would  be  responsible  for  providing 
consumers  with  information  and  data  con- 
cerning ( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Department,  and  (2)  problems  encountered 
by  consumers  generally  within  the  United 
States,  including  particular  practices  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  consumers 

(3)  information  within  the  possession  of  the 
federal  government  relating  to  consumer 
products. 

Section  10:  Establishes  as  a  semi-autono- 
mous unit  within  the  Department  a  National 
Consumer  Information  Foundation.  The 
Foundation,  would  administer  a  voluntary 
program  under  which  manufacturers  would 
submit  their  products  for  testing  against 
specified  performance  characteristics.  The 
comparative  results  of  these  tests  would  be 
indicated  on  information  tags  affixed  to  the 
product  in  order  that  the  consumer  might  be 
better  able  to  Judge  the  relative  merits  of 
comp>eting  products. 

Section  1 1 :  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment an  Office  of  Consumer  Safety  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary.  This  office  shall 
conduct  a  continuing  study  of  the  safety  of 
household  products  and  shall  identify  and 
publish  information  concerning  these  prod- 
ucts determined  to  present  an  unreasonable 
hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

Section  12:  Establishes  an  Institute  for 
Consumer  Research,  the  major  responsibili- 
ties of  which  are  to  test  products  for  the 
Consumer  Information  Foundation  and 
make  recommendations  to  other  agencies  of 
the  government  as  to  the  need  for  consumer 
research  of  various  iclnds. 


Section  13;  Requires  the  Department  to 
conduct  economic  surveys  and  Investigations 
with  respect  to  a  wide  range  of  consumer 
Interests. 

Sections  14-17:  Administrative  services, 
saving  provision,  definitions  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Cosponsors    of    Bill    To    Provide    Federal 
Grants    to    State    and    Local    Consumer 
Programs  To  Be  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man   Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal,    or    New 
York.  February  4,  1969 
Addabbo,  Joseph  (New  York) . 
Annunzio.  Prank  (Illinois) . 
Ashley. Thomas  (Ohio). 
Biaggi,  Mario  (New  York) . 
Bingham.  Jonathan  (New  York) . 
Blatnlk.  John  (Minnesota). 
Brasco.  Frank  (New  York) . 
Brown.  George  (California) . 
Burton,  Phillip  ( California) . 
Carey.  Hugh  (New  York) . 
Chlsholm.  Shirley  (New  York). 
Clark.  FYank  (Pennsylvania). 
Cohelan.  Jeffery  (California). 
Conyers.  John  (Michigan) . 
Coughlln,  R.  Lawrence  (Pennsylvania). 
Daniels.  Dominlck  (New  Jersey). 
Dent.  John  (Pennsylvania) . 
Diggs.  Charles  (Michigan). 
Dulskl.  Thaddeus  ( New  York) . 
Eckhardt.  Bob  (Texas). 
Edwards.  Don  (California) . 
Ellberg.  Joshua  (Pennsylvania). 
Parbstein,  Leonard  ( New  York) . 
Praser.  Donald  (Minnesota) . 
Priedel.  Samuel  (Maryland). 
Pulton.  James  (Pennsylvania). 
Gallagher.  Cornelius  (New  Jersey) . 
Gilbert.  Jacob  (New  York) . 
Gonzalez.  Henry  (Texas). 
Halpern.  Seymour  (New  York) . 
Hansen.  Julia  (Washington). 
Hawkins,  Augustus  (California). 
Hechler.  Ken  (West  Virginia) . 
Helstoskl.  Henry  (New  Jersey). 
Hicks.  Floyd  (Washington). 
Howard.  James  (  New  Jersey) . 
Jacobs.  Andrew  (Indiana) . 
Joelson.  Charles  ( New  Jersey) . 
Kastenmeler.  Robert  (Wisconsin). 
Koch.  Edward  (New  York) . 
Leggett,  Robert  (California). 
Long.  Clarence  (Maryland) . 
McCarthy.  Richard  (New  York) . 
Madden.  Ray  ( Indiana) . 
Matsunaga.  Spark  (Hawaii). 
Meeds.  Llovd  (Washington). 
Mikva.  Abner  (Illinois) . 
Minish.  Joseph  (New  Jersey). 
Mink.  Patsy  (Hawaii). 
Moorhead,  William  (Pennsylvania). 
Murphy.  John  (New  York) . 
Nedzl.Lucien  (Michigan). 
Nix.  Robert.  Pennsylvania) . 
Olsen.  Arnold  (Montana) . 
Ottlnger.  Richard  (New  York) . 
Patten.  Edward  ( New  Jersey) . 
Pepper.  Claude  (Florida) . 
Podell.  Bertram  (New  York) . 
Pollock.  Howard  (Alaska) . 
Price,  Melvin  (Illinois). 
Puclnski,  Roman  (Illinois) . 
Rees.  Thomas  (California) . 
Rodino. Peter  (New  Jersey) . 
Rogers.  Byron  (Colorado). 
Rooney.  Fred  (Pennsylvania). 
Rovbai. Edward  (California). 
St.  Onge.  William  (Connecticut). 
Stokes.  Louis  (Ohio) . 
Tlernan.  Robert  (Rhode  Island) . 
Vanik.  Charles  (Ohio) . 
Waldle.  Jerome  (California). 
Wilson.  Charles  (California). 
Wolff,  Lester  (New  York) . 
Wright.  Jim  (Texas) . 
Wydler,  John  ( >7ew  York) . 
Yatron.  Gus  (Pennsylvania). 
Zablockl,  Clement  (Wisconsin). 
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the    Intergovernmental 
of  1968  to  Improve  Inter- 
relationships   between    the 
and  the  States  and  munlcl- 
e  economy  and  efficiency  of 
providing  Federal  coopera- 
In  the  establishment 
of  State  and  local  offl- 
protectlon 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of    the    United    States    of 
assembled. 


A:t 


th 
assl4tance 


DTTESGOVEaNMENTAI.    COOPER- 


ATION   ACT    OP    1968 


The  Intergovernmental  Co- 

1968  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  therfeof  the  following  new  title: 

■•TITLE  VII— INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CO- 
OPERATION SVITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
SUMER ASSISTANCE  AND  PROTECTION 

"STATEMENT    Or    PURPOSE    AND    AtTTHORIZATION 
or  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  ;i)  The  Congress  finds  that 
protection  of  copsumers'  Interests  in  Amer- 
ica rpi^iutres  coo]  eratlon  and  coordination  of, 
and  a.  Joint  efifjrt  by.  government  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels;  that  a  well- 
represented,  pnitected,  and  knowledgeable 
consumer  Is  essential  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  our  free  market  economy,  that 
protection  of  consumers  Is  as  legitimate  and 
vital  a  function  of  government  at  all  levels 
as  protection  of  other  special  Interest  groups 
In  our  society  such  as  workers,  farmers,  and 
businessmen  an  1  Is  essential  In  the  public 
Interest. 

"(2)  It  Is  the  purpKJse  of  this  title,  there- 
fore, to  encourage  and  Improve  cooperation 
and  coordlnatlo  i  between  Federal  agencies 
having  consumer  protection  responsibilities 
and  agencies  of  States  and  local  governments 
concerned  with  consumer  protection  mat- 
ters, and  to  prDvlde  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  S  tates  and  local  governments 
for  the  establlst  iinent  and  strengthening  of 
consumer  protection  offices  of  States  and  of 
local  government. 

"(b)  There  la  herewith  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  foi  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  sum  of  $5  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970:  the  sum  of  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  yeix  ending  June  30.  1971;  and 
the  sum  of  $9  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  Sums  so  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  ;  'ear  shall  not  be  available 
for  expenditure  after  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

'DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  702.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States  Df  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Colunbla,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  any  possession. 

"(2)  The  teri:i  'possession'  means  Guam. 
American  Samaa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

"(3)  The  tnrm  'consumer  proteotlon' 
means  any  proj  ram  or  activity  designed  to 
assist  consumer  I  and  reasonably  to  protect, 
represent,  educite.  or  inform  consumers 
against  unlawful,  deceptive,  ipjsleadlng,  un- 
fair or  sharp  prictlces.  or  against  any  other 
practices  in  the  marketplace  which  are  In- 
imical to  or  ten( !  to  disadvantage  consumers. 

"(4>  The  tenn  "consumer  plan'  means  a 
plan  described  li  i  section  707  ( a ) . 

"(5)  The  t;rm  "consumer  protection 
office'  means  ar  agency  of  a  State  or  of  a 
unit  of  general  lx;al  government  (or  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  ogranlzatlon 
established  or  designated  by  a  State  or  a 
unit  of  general  local  government)  the  pur- 
pKJse  of  which  I  s  to  provide  consumer  pro- 
tection services  I  o  the  public. 

■"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  E  lucatlon,  and  Welfare. 


"INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PROGRAM  OP  COOPERA- 
TION AND  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing greater  cooperation  among  the  States, 
local  government*,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  advancing  the  consumer  Interest  In 
America  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  and  local  governments  In  developing, 
establishing,  and  strengthening  consumer 
protection  offices,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  In  him  by  this  title. 

"FUNCTIONS    OF    ADVISORY    COMMISSION    ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL    RELATIONS 

'"Sec  704.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  shall  assist  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  by 
performing  the  following  functions: 

'"(1)  developing  and  compiling  Informa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  the  organization  and 
activities  of  consumer  protection  offices  and 
making  that  Information  available  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  Interested  States  and  local 
governments; 

"  1 2 )  studying  and  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization,  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  such  consumer  protection  offices 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  how  such  offices  can  be  made  more 
efficient  and  successful; 

"(3)  studying  and  reporting  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  how  State  consximer  protection  of- 
fices and  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  consumer  protection  responsibilities 
can  more  effectively  cooperate  one  with  the 
other  in  their  mutual  effort  to  promote  the 
interests  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

"ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec  705.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  section  701(b).  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  possession  $10,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  shall 
allot  to  each  State  (other  than  a  possession) 
$50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  $75,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  $90,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972. 

•■(2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to 
the  States  and  possessions  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  (other 
than  a  possession)  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year, 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  population  of  the  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States 
(excluding  the  possessions).  The  population 
of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  (excluding 
the  possessions)  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Census  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

"'(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  not  expended  In  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  available  within  that  same  fiscal 
year  for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lation, to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  that  such  State  needs  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 

"ELIGIBILrrY  FOE  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  706.  Subject  to  section  708(a)  (2),  the 
allotment  of  a  State  under  section  705  shall 
be  available  to  any  consumer  protection  office 
of  such  State  or  of  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  within  such  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  consumer  plan  sub- 


mitted by  such  consumer  protection  office. 
If— 

'"(1)  the  consumer  protection  office  has 
been  established  or  designated  by  such  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  consumer  plan  in 
such  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  the  consumer  protection  office  has 
prepared  and  submitted  a  consumer  plan  for 
such  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  the  Secretary  has  determined 
meets  the  requirements  for  a  consumer  plan 
under  section  707(a)  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  which  has  an. oper- 
ating consumer  protection  office  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Federal  funds  will 
not  supplant  State  and  local  funds  but  will 
supplement  and  expand  activities  and  ,^orts 
of  existing  consumer  protection  offices: 

"CONSUMER  PLANS 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  consumer  plan  shall  be 
submitted  by  a  consumer  protection  office  for 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government, 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  in  such  detail  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive consumer  protection  program,  which 
may  include  but  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

"(A)  providing  consumer  information  and 
education  programs; 

"(B)  conducting  research,  studies,  and 
analyses  of  consumer  matters; 

"(C)  representing  consumer  interests  be- 
fore administrative  and  regulatory  agencies 
and  leglslaUve  groups; 

•'(D)  studying  the  problems  of  the  low- 
income  consumer; 

••(E)  serving  as  consumer  complaint  cen- 
ters; 

••(F)  providing  counseling  including  legal 
services  to  the  Individual  consumer  on  his 
particular  problem; 

••(G)  mediating  disputes  between  com- 
plaining consumers  and  producers  or  re- 
tailers; 

'•(H)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
consumer  protection  office  which  Is  a  law- 
enforcement  agency  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, receiving  and  investigating  com- 
plaints and  initiating  investigations  of  frauds 
and  unfair  practices  against  consumers. 

"(2)  provide  for  cooperation  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  with  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  major  consumer  protection 
responsibilities  and  with  other  State  and 
local  consumer  protection  offices  and  oi- 
ficlals  concerned  with  consumer  matters; 

••(3)  set  forth  such  fiscal  controls,  account- 
ing procedures  and  recordkeeping  practices, 
and  promise  access  thereto,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  such 
consumer  protection  office; 

'•(4)  provide  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
plan; 

•'(5)  prescribe  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan,  which  shall  not 
be  exceed  75  percent; 

"(6)  provide  for  compliance  with  other 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  designed  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  title. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  con- 
sumer plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority,  in 
accordance  with  section  709  of  this  Act.  to 
withhold  payment  of  Federal  funds  from  con- 
sumer protection  offices  which  do  not  sub- 
stantially comply  with  the  approved  con- 
sumer plan  or  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

"payment;     FUNDING    PRIORITIES 

••Sec  708.  (a)  (1)  Payment  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  to  consumer  protection  offices 
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which  are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  un- 
der section  706. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  in  a  fiscal  year 
all  of  the  consumer  plans  which  have  been 
submitted  by  consumer  protection  offices  in  a 
State  and  approved  under  section  707  exceed 
the  allotment  for  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  705,  then  he  shall  make 
payments  from  such  State's  allotment  to  con- 
sumer protection  offices  In  such  State  In 
accordance  with  priorities  which  he  shall 
establish  by  regulation. 

"(b)  Payments  from  a  State's  allotment 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  effectuating  any 
consumer  plan  submitted  by  a  consumer 
protection  office  in  such  State  shall  not 
exceed  the  Federal  share  (determined  under 
section  707(a)  (5)  of  such  cost  for  the  fiscal 
vear. 

"(c)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
consumer  protection  office  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  office  will 
have  available  during  that  fiscal  year  for 
expenditure  from  non-Federal  sources,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  effectuating  the  consumer  plan 
submitted  by  such  office. 

•'(d)  Payments  to  an  office  of  consumer 
protection  may  be  made  In  installments  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

"ADMINISTRATION    OF    CONSUMER    PLANS 

"Sec  709.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  any  final  determination  that  an  office 
of  consumer  protection  is  not  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  under  this  title  without 
first  affording  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  submission  of  oral  or  written 
data,  views,  or  argument  under  procedures  to 
be  established  by  him. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds — 

"  ( 1 )  that  a  consumer  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  prop- 
erty Implement  and  administer  a  consumer 
plan  approved  under  section  707(b)  or  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
any  regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  consumer  pro- 
tection office  which  submitted  such  plan  that 
It  is  no  longer  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  established  by  this  title  until  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure. 

••annual  report 

•'Sec  710.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  as  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  detailed  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  title,  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  Federal  financial  assistance  upon 
the  Improvement  of  consumer  protection 
programs  In  the  United  States  and  Its  effect 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  localities  in  the  consumer  protec- 
tion field." 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec.  102.  The"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  102.  Except  for  purposes  of  title 
VII,  the". 

short  title 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
governmental Consumer  Assistance  and 
Protection  Act". 

Bill  To  Provide  Grants-in-Ato  for  the  Es- 
tablishment AND  Strengthening  op  State 
AND  Local  Consumer  Protection  Offices 
It  has  long  been  evident  to  me  that  con- 
sumer protection,  like  so  many  other  areas 
of  great  public  concern,  requires  a  Joint  and 
cooperative  effort  by  Government  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  tmd  local  levels.  Because  com- 
merce Is  frequently  interstate  In  character, 
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It  Is  inevitable  that  the  fortunes  of  consum- 
ers will  be  affected,  for  good  or  for  ill,  by 
Federal  consumer  programs,  practices  and 
procedures. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  essential  that  consumer 
problems  of  a  state  and  local  nature  must  be 
handled  effectively  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  con- 
sumer protection  efforts  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  are  being  hampered  by  weaknesses 
and  inefficiencies  in  the  Federal  consumer 
protection  apparatus,  and  that  consumer 
protection  at  the  Federal  level  Is  being  ham- 
pered by  the  absence  of  effective  consumer 
at  state  and  local  levels.  As  as  result  Federal 
and  local  agencies  assigned  with  consumer 
responsibilities  are  deprived  of  valuable  op- 
portunities to  exchange  Information  and 
ideas  relative  to  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  un- 
fair practices  that  disadvantage  consumers. 

The  concept  of  providing  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  the  states  and  localities  for 
the  establishment  or  strengthening  of  con- 
sumer protection  offices  is  not  new.  However, 
the  legislation  which  I  propose  avoids.  I  be- 
lieve, many  of  the  weaknesses  of  prior  bills 
on  this  subject. 

For  example,  prior  bills: 

(1)  have  vested  authority  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  consumer  grant  program  in 
either  the  Department  of  Commerce  (an 
agency  devoted  to  the  cause  of  producers )  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (an  agency 
which  can  barely  administer  existing  con- 
sumer protection  laws ) .  My  bill  veste  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  his  new  Office  of  Consumer  Services, 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the  grant 
program; 

(2)  have  provided  for  a  single  state- wide 
consumer  office  only  and,  thereby,  would 
have  effectively  blocked  progressive  local 
governments  from  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. My  bill  authorizes  the  participation  of 
both  state  and  local  governments. 

(3)  have  authorized  Federal  funds  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  only  thereby  raising  the 
possibility  that  the  more  aggressive  States 
would  monopolize  all  or  most  of  the  funds. 
My  bin  sets  aside  Federal  dollars  for  each 
of  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  on  an 
equitable  basis  until  such  time  as  a  State 
or  local  government  within  a  State  chooses 
not  to  participate  in  the  plan.  This,  I  believe, 
vrtll  encourage  the  establishment  or  strength- 
ening of  consumer  offices  throughout  the 
country  In  all  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico; 

(4)  have  attempted  to  define  each  and 
every  tjTJe  of  action  that  would  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  consumers  in  the 
marketplace.  My  bill,  within  certain  guide- 
lines to  be  enforced  by  DHEW,  provides  the 
States  and  localities  with  maximum  latitude 
in  deciding  what  tjTJe  of  act  violates  the 
rights  of  consumers  and  what  type  of  con- 
sumer program  is  most  likely  to  effectively 
combat  such  violations. 

(5)  have  excluded  worthy  non-profit  pri- 
vate organizations  from  participation  In  the 
grant  program.  My  bill  authorizes  their  par- 
ticipation when  they  are  approved  by  the 
State  or  local  government. 

SUMMARY  OP  Legislation  To  Provtoe  Federal 
Block  Grants  to   States  and   Localities 
for  the  Establishment  and  Strengthen- 
ing    OF     Consumer     Protection     Offices 
(This  Bill  Amends  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1968) 
Section  701(a)    (1)   and  (2):  ThU  section 
finds  that  protection  of   the  consumer  in- 
terest in  America  requires  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  and  a  Joint  effort  by  govern- 
ment at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels; 
and  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to 
strengthen  cooperation  and  coordination  in 
consumer  protection  by  funding  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  and  localities 
for  consumer  offices. 

(b)  :   Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the 


sum  of  $6  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970;  and  $7.5  million  and  $9  million 
for  the  two  successive  fiscal  years. 

Section  702:  Definitions. 

Section  703:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  through  his 
Office  of  Consumer  Services,  to  make  grants 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  704:  Directs  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  perform  certain 
studies  and  develop  information  relative  to 
the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  consumer 
protection  offices  and  the  adequacy  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperation  in  the  consumer 
protection  field. 

Section  705(a)(1):  Allots  to  each  of  the 
50  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
strengthening  consumer  offices.  $50,000  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  and  $75.- 
000  and  $90,000  respectively  for  the  2  succes- 
sive fiscal  years.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  al- 
lotted to  each  possession  for  each  of  the 
three  related  fiscal  years. 

(2)  :  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  three  stated  fiscal 
years,  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
is  authorized  to  receive  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the 
population  of  the  State  and  Puerto  Rico 
^ears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

( b }  :  Provides  that  within  each  of  the  three 
named  fiscal  years,  the  unused  portion  of 
any  State's  allotment  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  to  the  other  States. 

Section  706:  Provides  that  a  State  or  local 
government  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  Its 
Federal  allotment  If — 

( 1 )  the  consumer  protection  office  has  been 
established  or  designated; 

( 2 )  the  consumer  protection  office  has  sub- 
mitted a  Consumer  Plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  Sec.  707; 

( 3 )  Federal  funds  will  not  supplant  State 
or  local  funds  in  those  Instances  when  an 
operating  consumer  protection  office  is  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Section  707(a):  Requires  that  the  Con- 
sumer Plan,  pursuant  to  which  the  consumer 
office  shall  operate, 

( 1 )  be  in  such  form  and  in  such  detail  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  but 
affords  the  States  and  localities  wide  latitude 
In  establishing  consumer  programs  and  ac- 
tivities; 

(2)  provides  for  detailed  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  consumer  protection  agencies 
and  States  and  local  consumer  protection 
offices; 

(3)  sets  fonh  appropriate  fiscal  controls 
and  accounting  procedures; 

( 4 )  prescribes  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  consumer  office,  which  shall  not  exceed 
75';-, . 

( c )  :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  withdraw  or  with- 
hold funds  from  consumer  offices  which  do 
not  substantially  comply  with  the  approved 
Consumer  Plan. 

Section  708:  When  the  total  dollar  amount 
necessary  to  fund  the  Consumer  Plans  of 
more  than  one  applicant  within  a  State  ex- 
ceeds the  allotment  available  to  that  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  select  which  plan(s)  shall  be 
funded  In  accordance  with  priorities  which 
he  shall  establish  by  regulation. 

Section  709:  Establishes  "due  process" 
procedures  in  those  Instances  in  which  a  pro- 
posed Consumer  Plan  Is  rejected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
funds  are  withdrawn  from  a  Plan  previously 
approved. 

Section  710-  Requirement  for  annual  re- 
port from  Secret vy  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  administration  of  the  Act. 
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liferated beyond  the  ability  of  present  gov- 
ernment to  handle  them.  The  same  was  true 
of  housing  problems  in  1965  when  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
was  established:  of  tran8p>ortatlon  problems 
in  1966  when  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion became  a  reality;  and  It  is  true  today  of 
consumer  problems. 

Let's  look  at  the  consumer  record  of  our 
federal  government : 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  performance  of 
our  regulator  agencies-  In  advancing  the  con- 
sumer interest  in  America? 

Has  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  been  a 
vigorous  champion  of  the  consumer  cause? 
Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
effectively  represented  the  consimiers'  in- 
terest in  matters  relating  to  household  mov- 
ing problems  and  rallrofid  passenger  service? 
Has  the  Federal  Communication  Commis- 
sion been  an  effective  advocate  for  the  public 
in  policing  the  airwaves? 

Has  the  Department  of  Commerce  moved 
with  dispatch  in  approving  flammablllty 
standards  for  clothing  or  In  administering 
its  portion  of  the  Pair  Packaging  Act? 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  activities  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  FDA  In  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  against  unwholesome 
fish  and  flsh  products? 

Can  we  boast  that  the  federal  government 
Is  doing  all  it  should  to  assist  and  protect 
America's  28  million  low  Income  consumers? 
Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  strlved 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  far-reach- 
ing consumer  food  grading  programs,  as  Con- 
gress directed  it  to  do? 

Is  the  welfare  of  consumers  a  prime  con- 
sideration of  the  Interior  Department  when 
Its  Oil  Import  Administration  establishes 
quotas  for  cheap  foreign  petroleum  products? 
Are  we  satisfied  with  Interior's  efforts  at 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement? 

Do  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
In  the  field  of  auto  safety  match  the  grim 
reality  of  52,000  deaths  last  year  on  our  high- 
ways? 

Is  it  In  the  long-range  best  Interests  of 
consumers  that  solutions  to  many  of  their 
most  important  problems  are  entrusted  to 
temporary  commissions  like  the  Food  Market 
and  Product  Safety  Commission,  whose  rec- 
ommendations are  largely  Ignored  because  of 
the  absence  of  an  institutional  framework 
for  continuing  action? 

Has  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other 
federal  product  testing  agencies,  moved  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  those  tests  by  re- 
leasing valuable  product  information  to 
consumers? 

A  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  these  activities 
either  by  assuming  some  of  them  or  by 
influencing  their  direction  through  appear- 
ance by  Its  consumer  counsel.  Until  the 
consumer  interest  Is  the  primary,  exclu- 
sive motivation  of  a  statutory  agency  of 
government,  instead  of  an  afterthought  as 
it  is  in  so  many  agencies  today  the  con- 
sumer will  remain  a  second-class  citizen  in 
the  marketplace. 

Let  me  mention  the  second  consumer  bill 
I  Introduce  today — to  provide  federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  the  establishment  and  strengthen- 
ing of  state  and  local  consumer  protection 
offices. 

Consumer  protection  requires  a  Joint  and 
cooperative  effort  by  government  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Weaknesses 
at  one  level  of  government  paralyze  the 
other  two.  Consumer  protection  efforts  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  are  being  hampered 
by  weaknesses  and  Inefficiencies  In  the  fed- 
eral consumer  protection  apparatus.  But 
federal  protection  is  hampered  by  poor  con- 
sumer protection  at  state  and  local  levels. 
The  result:  federal  and  local  agencies  as- 
signed with  consumer  responsibilities  are 
deprived  of  valuable  opportunities  to  ex- 
change   Information   and    ideas    relative   to 


fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  unfair  practices 
that  disadvantage  consumers. 

The  concept  of  federal  help  for  state  and 
local  consumer  protection  offices  is  not  new. 
However,  the  legislation  which  I  propose 
avoids,  I  believe,  many  of  the  weaknesses  of 
prior  bills  on  this  subject.  Under  my  bill 
HEW  administers  the  grants,  not  the  Com- 
merce Department  or  FTC  as  proposed  ear- 
lier. This  bill  also  gives  HEW  maximum 
flexibility  in  helping  local  as  well  as  state 
agencies  and  in  letting  local  groups  decide 
what  kind  of  consumer  protection  is  needed. 

The  consumer  interest  and  its  proper  rep- 
resentation by  government  at  all  levels  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly.  To  do 
so  is  to  ignore  the  tragedy  of  unsafe  auto- 
mobiles and  tires,  dangerous  drugs,  hazard- 
ous household  products,  and  unwholesome 
meat,  flsh  and  poultry.  It  is  also  to  ignore 
the  frustration,  anger  and  economic  waste 
associated  with  a  marketplace  where  decep- 
tion, misinformation  and  confusion  prevail. 

My  hope  and  aim  Is  to  see  Justice  In  the 
American  marketplace. 

Major  Consumer   Activities  and   Programs 

OF  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies 

agriculture  department 

1  Inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. 

2.  Inspection,  grading,  standardization  of 
meat  and  poultry  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, conducting  a  plentiful  foods  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Distribution  to  school  lunch  programs, 
institutions,  welfare  agencies,  and  needy 
persons. 

4.  Testing  of  food  products  and  lumber 
products. 

5.  Regulation  of  milk  supply  and  sugar 
supply. 

6.  Exports  of  agricultural  commodities. 

atomic  energy  commission 
1.  Control  of  operation  of  AEC  facilities  to 
protect  public  from  harmful  radiation. 

CIVn,    AERONAtmCS    BOARD 

1.  Licensing,  regulation  of  common  carriers 
and  air  carrier  rates. 

2.  Prevention  of  unfair  deceptive  practices 
and  unfair  methods  of  competition  among 
airlines. 

civil    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

1.  Screening  of  insurance  plans  for  fed- 
eral employees. 

COMMERCE    DEPARTMENT 

1.  Development  of  flammablllty  standards. 

2.  Development  cf  commodity  standards. 

3.  Packaging  laws. 

4.  Standardization  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, development  of  standard  specs  and  test- 
ing method,  calibration  services. 

5.  Testing  of  consumer  products  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  federal  use 
and  for  Industry. 

6.  Regulation  of  Intercoastal  and  terri- 
torial shipping  rates  and  fares. 

7.  Flood  warnings,  weather  information 
for  forest  fire  prevention  and  control. 

8.  Weather  forecasts. 

DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT 

1.  Regulation  of:  general  commercial  solici- 
tations, insurance  plans  and  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  for  military  personnel. 

2.  Testing  of  food  products  and  other  con- 
sumer-related research  for  Department  of 
Defense  use. 

3.  Flood  prevention  and  control. 

4.  Control  of  beach  erosion. 

5.  Prevention  and  abatement  of  oil  pollu- 
tion In  navigable  waters. 

TRANSPORTATION    DEPARTMENT 

1.  Auto  and  highway  safety. 

2.  Automobile  Insurance  study. 

3.  Gas  pipeline  safety. 

4.  Airline  safety. 

5.  Administration  of  flight  standards  and 
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medical  standards  for  civil  aviation  person- 
nel. 
6.  Operation  of  national  capital  airports. 

FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

1.  Regulation  of  broadcast  licenses  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  rates  and  services. 

2.  Licensing  of  police,  fire,  and  other  radio 
equipment. 

FEDERAL    DEPOSFT    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

1.  Truth-in-Lending  enforcement   powers. 

2.  Surveillance  of  advertising  practices  by 
banks. 

3.  Insurance  of  bank  deposits. 

FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK   BOARD 

1.  Truth-in-Lendlng  enforcement  powers. 

2.  Insuring  through  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  of  withdrawable 
accounts  in  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
similar  institutions. 

FEDERAL    MEDIATION    AND   CONCILIATION    SERVICE 

1.  Avoidance  or  minimization  of  labor  dis- 
putes by  providing  mediation  services. 

FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

1.  Regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and 
electric  power  and  utilities  concerned. 

2.  Issuance  of  licenses  and  regulation  of 
rates  for  transportation  and  sale  of  natural 
gas  in  Interstate  commerce. 

3.  Investigation  of  need  for  natural  gas 
service. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD 

1.  Truth-m-Lendlng  authority. 

2.  Examination  of  member  banks  to  main- 
tain flscal  soundness. 

3.  Establishment  of  maximum  interest 
rates  payable  on  savings  accounts. 

4.  Establishment  of  margin  requirements 
on  security  loans  by  brokers  and  dealers. 

5.  Influencing  flow  of  money  and  credit  In 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

FEDERAL   TRADE    COMMISSION 

1.  Prevention  of  false  advertising  and 
other  unfair  and  deceptive  practices  In 
commerce. 

2.  Enforcement  of  labeling  requirements 
for  food,  wool,  fur,  and  textile  products. 

3.  Control  of  shipment  and  marketing  of 
flammable  fabrics. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Representation  of  federal  government 
in  transportation  and  public  utilities  rate 
negotiations. 

2.  Procurement  and  testing  of  consumer 
products  for  federal  use. 

3.  Regulation  of  disposal  of  excess  mate- 
rial to  prevent  disruption  of  normal  markets. 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

1  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  pyowers, 
Including  drug  safety  and  labeling  of  food 
and   drug  products  and  advertising, 

2.  Radiation  control. 

3.  Prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

4.  Licensing  of  clinical  laboratories. 

5.  Consumer  education  through  home  eco- 
nomics programs  in  secondary  schools. 

HOUSING    AND   tJHBAN    DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

1.  Federal  Housing  Administration  activi- 
ties. Including  testing  and  approval  of  hous- 
ing materials;    housing  safety. 

2.  Home  loan  guarantee  activities. 

3.  Consumer  components  of  Model  Cities 
Program. 

4.  Interstate  land  sales. 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT 

1.  Voluntary  Inspection  of  flshery  prod- 
ucts. 

2.  Establishes  oil  import  quotas. 

3.  Preservation  and  enhancement  of  scenic 
wildlife,   and   recreational   resources, 

4.  Water  pollution  control  and  abatement. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

1.  Regrulatlon  of  Interstate  carrier  rates 
and  practices,  operating  rights,  railway  and 
motor  carrier  assurance  and  safety  activities, 


and   service   of   water   carriers   and   freight 
forwarders  in  interstate  commerce. 

2.  Establishment  of  traffic  preferences  and 
priorities  In  times  of  emergency. 

JUSTICE   DEPARTMENT 

1.  Prosecution  of  cases  Involving  violations 
of  consumer  protection  statute,  mall  fraud 
violations,  security  frauds,  home  building 
frauds,  and  violations  of  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  directly  affecting  consumers. 

LABOR    DEPARTMENT 

1.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gathers  and 
publishes  Information  on  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  Consumer  IMce  Index. 

2.  Publishes  budget  studies  for  low-Income 
families. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Aeronautical  and  space  research  affecting 
consumer  safety. 

NATIONAL   LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

1.  Minimization  or  prevention  of  disrup- 
tion to  interstate  commerce  resulting  from 
labor  disputes. 

NATIONAL    MEDIATION    BOARD 

1.  Achievement  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  in  the  airline  and  railroad  in- 
dustries. 

OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

1.  Consumer  Action  Programs. 

OFFICE    OF    EMERGENCY    PLANNING 

1.  Supervision  of  the  development  of 
standards  for  home  shelters  and  food  for 
long-term  storage  in  shelters. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Prevention  of  fraudulent  enterprises  In- 
volving use  of  mails  and  protection  against 
theft  of  property  in  the  mails. 

SECtmrriES  and  exchange  commission 

1.  Administration  of  federal  securities  laws 
to  protect  investors. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Referral  of  complaints  concerning  unfair 
trade  practices  to  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies. 

STATE   DEPARTMENT 

1.  Import  and  export  control  activities. 

TARIFF    COMMISSION 

1.  Investigates  and  advises  President  as  to 
economic  effect  of  Import  and  trade  prac- 
tices. 

TENNESSEE     VALLEY     AUTHORITY 

1.  Providing  of  electric  power  at  lowest  pos- 
sible rates. 

2.  Conservation  activities.  ' 

TREAStTRY    DEPARTMENT 

1.  Boating  safety. 

2.  Regulation  of  narcotics. 

3.  Regulation  of  alcoholic  beverages  with 
beverage  labeling  and  advertisement  to  pre- 
vent consumer  deception. 

VETERANS    ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Loan  guarantee  activities. 

2.  Examination  of  property  for  reasonable 
value  and  suitability  for  dwelling. 

3.  Testing  of  hearing  aids  and  other  con- 
sumer products. 


forced  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  duty  to  pay 
their  tax — accepting  the  explanation 
that  it  was  temporarily  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  combat 
inflation  at  home. 

Now  they  learn  interest  rates  have 
been  increased  on  private  construction, 
the  President  has  had  a  pay  raise,  and 
that  while  a  surplus  might  be  possible. 
Congress  and  Federal  judges  are  antici- 
pating a  sizable  pay  raise. 

To  the  folks  at  home  looking  to  this 
body  for  stability  and  leadership,  this  is 
dirty  pool.  They  do  not  follow  the  "shell 
game"  which  found  this  House — against 
my  vote — delegating  or  hiding  the  Fed- 
eral salaries-fixing  in  a  commission  so 
that  Congress  need  take  no  action  to  get 
our  pay  increased.  Our  people  want  to 
know  what  has  Congress  done  to  earn  a 
pay  raise,  when  we  have  even  surren- 
dered our  duty  and  right  to  control  sal- 
aries? 

Sure,  I  am  like  ever>-  American — I 
would  like  more  money — but  I  am  here  to 
voice  my  constituents'  feelings  not  to  ap- 
prove of  more  unnecessary  spending  un- 
til the  folks  at  home  get  a  chance  to 
catch  up. 

Some  even  suggest  that  if  we  ran  our 
financial  affairs  in  a  businesslike  manner 
and  curbed  inflation — we  would  have  a 
salary  raise  through  increased  buying 
power  at  our  present  income. 

I  was  sent  here  to  lobby  for  my  peo- 
ple. They  oppose  continuing  the  sur- 
tax— and  they  oppose  the  Federal  sal- 
ary increases.  They  and  people  just  like 
them,  paying  the  highest  taxes  in  the 
histoo"  of  our  Republic,  feel  they  are  en- 
titled to  some  consideration  in  the  run- 
ning of  this  country. 

I  hold  but  the  stewardship  of  their 
one  vote — and  if  I  get  a  chance  to  vote 
it  will  be  cast  "no"  to  any  salary  raise. 
I  am  today  filing  a  bill  to  disapprove  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  respecting  salary  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  have 
notified  Members  that  they  can  refuse 
any  salarj'  increase.  Let  me  say  that  I 
will  be  more  than  willing  to  forgo  any 
salary  raise,  if  my  people  are  freed  from 
the  burden  of  the  surtax. 
The  text  of  the  proposal  follows: 

H.  Res.  — 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  disapproves  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
section  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (81  Stat.  643;  Public  Law  90-206) .  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970. 


OUR  SALARY  INCREASES 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  tax- 
payers back  home  complain  that  they 
are  being  subjected  to  a  new  form  of 
mental  gymnastics  over  the  pay  Increase. 
They  cannot  understand  why  there  may 
be  no  record  vote. 

All  they  know  is  that  they  are  being 


REAPPRAISAL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  time.  I  suppose  when  we  aid  an  In- 
fant industry  In  development  without 
real  regard  to  Its  usefulness  or  its  costs 
as  a  functional  part  of  our  industrial 
plant.  But,  when  that  Industry  begins  to 
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compete  with  otlers  for  the  markets  in 
our  economy,  it  is  time  for  an  appraisal. 

This  is  the  situation  that  we  find  ex- 
isting in  the  pover  industry  today.  We 
have  been  very  concerned  about  the  de- 
velopment of  atonic  energy  as  a  source 
of  peaceful  power  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  to  that  end  we 
have  invested  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Now,  as  atomic  energy  is  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  domestic  power  markets,  it  is 
time  that  the  Congress  consider  and 
reassess  the  role  of  atomic  energy  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  will  accomplish  this  end.  The 
legislation  calls  Upon  the  Congress  to 
establish  an  impartial  committee  to  study 
the  entire  civilian  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. The  commi  ;tee  would  consider  and 
assess  the  impac  ,  of  subsidized  atomic 
energy  industry  u  jon  competitive  indus- 
tries not  subsidize  i.  It  would  consider  the 
cost  of  the  nuclejT  program  not  only  in 
expended  human  and  material  resources 
but  also-  in  lost  opi>ortunties  in  non- 
nuclear,  fields. 

The  committee  kould  also  study  meth- 
ods for  effectively  integrating  atomic  en- 
ergy into  the  general  energy  complex  of 
the  United  States  |so  that  reasonable  pri- 
orities may  be  dettrmined;  and  the  study 
would  also  conceri  i  itself  with  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  rapd  atomic  development 
upon  the  health  a  id  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  includ  ing  the  effects  of  waste 
disposal,  radioactive  air,  and  water  pol- 
lution, the  location  of  plants  in  urban 
areas,  and  possible  losses  caused  by  mal- 
function of  nuclear  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  would 
consist  of  12  members:  two  members 
from  the  House  o'  Representatives,  two 
members  from  tie  Senate,  the  Secre- 
Commerce.  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  six  members  chosen  from  the  public, 
this  reappraisal  is 
imiquely  within  tl  e  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  for  it  his  been  the  Congress 
which  has  created  and  sustained  the 
atomic  power  indistry. 
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glad  to  verify  this  fact  upon  request.  I 
am  sure  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  in- 
dicate or  imply  that  I  purposely  avoided 
this  particular  Democratic  caucus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  unfore- 
seen circumstances  made  it  necessary 
for  this  particular  Democratic  caucus  to 
be  scheduled  the  third  time  before  it  was 
finally  held. 


AMERICA  DOES  NOT  NEED  THIS 
EXAMPLE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many 
people  who  were  asked  to  tighten  their 
belts  last  summer  and  pay  a  10-percent 
surtax  will  recall  that  they  were  assured 
this  would  be  accompanied  by  economies 
in  Government.  It  is  natural  that  they 
would  anticipate  that  the  Congress  would 
set  an  example  for  economy  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  own  fiscal  policies.  It  is  not 
going  to  set  very  well  with  those  same 
people,  some  of  whom  also  have  been  ex- 
horted to  limit  their  own  wage  increase 
requests  to  cost-of-living  increases,  to 
see  the  example  of  a  40-percent  salary 
increase  for  Congressmen.  The  312,500 
annual  pay  increase  which  is  about  to  go 
into  effect  through  administrative  order 
is,  in  itself,  considerably  more  than  most 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  earn. 
The  Congress,  which  the  country  looks 
to  as  its  own  voice  in  Government,  will  be 
a  long  time  living  down  this  poor  exer- 
cise in  responsibility.  At  the  very  least, 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  vote  on  the  question.  This  ap- 
parently, is  going  to  be  denied.  The  con- 
gressional pay  raise  will  spur  the  forces 
of  inflation  at  a  time  when  we  must  seek 
to  curb  inflation.  It  creates  a  bad  prec- 
edent for  future  actions  of  Congress. 
We  have  been  in  session  for  a  month  and 
in  that  time  the  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing except  double  the  President's  pay  and 
prepare  to  accept  a  40-percent  increase 
for  ourselves  without  even  allowing  a 
record  vote.  If  ever  there  was  a  need  for 
a  sounder  example  in  leadership,  it  is 
now.  America  does  not  need  the  kind  of 
example  Congress  is  setting. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  FRANK  SAND- 
ERS, FORMERLY  OF  THE  STAFF 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND  NOW  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  DES- 
IGNEE 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
House  will  be  very  pleased  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  staff  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  been  designated  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Frank  Sanders, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  staff  members  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  during  my 
tenure  in  Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
through  the  years  can  attest  to  the  ex- 


cellence of  his  services  and  counsel  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  will  be  difQcult  to  replace 
a  man  of  his  ability  on  the  congressional 
staff,  but  we  are  pleased,  indeed  at  the 
recognition  given  him  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration. He  carries  with  him  into 
his  new  work  years  of  valuable  experi- 
ence which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
joins  me  in  warm  congratulations  and 
cordial  good  wishes  to  Secretary  Sand- 
ers and  to  his  family  in  his  new  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  born  in  Tarboro,  N.C., 
July  30,  1919.  His  wife  is  the  former  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Gilbert.  They  were  married 
in  September  1948  and  have  two  sons, 
ages  16  and  13.  Mr.  Sanders  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Armstrong  Junior  College  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  and  George  Washington 
University  Law  School.  He  is  doing  mas- 
ter's work  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  the  fields  of  government  and  politics. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
since  1949  and  previously  was  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Kerr,  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Sanders  served  in  World  War  n, 
entering  the  Army  as  a  private  in  1941 
and  was  discharged  as  a  captain  in  1945. 
He  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  His  decorations  include  the 
Bronze  Star  and  European  Theater  rib- 
bon with  three  battle  stars.  He  is  an  as- 
sociate member  of  the  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  London,  of  the  Christian 
Businessmen's  Committee  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Bethesda,  Md. 


REGULATING  TELEVISION 
NETWORKS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
posite picture  of  today's  television  net- 
works is  one  of  large  corporate  interests 
that  wield  vast  amounts  of  influence  on 
the  daily  lives  of  television  viewers.  It 
is  not  an  image  that  is  tarnished  or  In 
question,  but  it  is  an  image  that  appears 
vague  by  its  complexity. 

Because  of  several  issues  which  I  feel 
are  appropriate  to  the  public  interest, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  direct  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission  to  promulgate  niles  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  major  broadcast  net- 
works. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  measure. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  to  learn  that 
now  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
FCC  in  the  regulation  of  networks  is 
found  only  in  a  relative  general  provision 
of  the  law  which  affords  only  general  en- 
forcement provisions. 

The  growing  power  and  influence  of 
our  broadcast  networks  cannot  be  denied. 
Already,  it  is  shown  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  acquire  many 
of  their  opinion-forming  information 
through  networks  and  their  broadcasts. 
The  recent  presidential  election  demon- 
strated that  more  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  there  should  be 
some  means  of  assuring  that  the  opera- 
tion of  networks  is  in  the  public  interest. 
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There  should  be  some  effective  method 
of  reaching  this  goal,  other  than  the 
existing  method  mentioned  above,  and 
the  other  alternative  of  applying  sanc- 
tions to  networks  indirectly  through  their 
wholly  owned  and  operated  stations. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
reach  toward  this  goal.  It  will  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that 
networks  are  operated  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  will  require  that  these  rules 
include  provisions  to  assure  that  a  net- 
work deals  fairly  with  its  aflOliates;  that 
the  programing  offered  by  a  network  is 
balanced;  and  that  the  programing  is 
objective  as  to  the  presentation  of  views 
on  controversial  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. Finally,  it  will  require  that  more 
competition  be  engendered  in  network 
operations  by  prohibiting  any  network 
from  making  available  to  an  afiailate  any 
programs  of  a  non-news  nature  when 
such  programs  consume  an  excessively 
large  portion  of  the  affiliates  broadcast 
time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  final  as- 
pect of  this  bill,  and  that  is  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  regulation  of  networks,  but 
does  not  contain  provision  for  licensing 
of  them.  In  my  view,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  licensing,  and  I  probably  would 
have  included  such  a  provision  in  this  bill 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  raises  problems 
of  a  constitutional  nature.  To  invoke 
provisions  constituting  a  prior  restraint 
on  a  communications  medium  for  which 
there  is  no  technical  or  engineering  rea- 
son for  such  limitations,  raises  first 
amendment  challenges.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  not  included  such  a 
provision,  but  I  would  note  that  this 
approach  might  be  the  best  way,  by  far, 
of  putting  teeth  into  this  bill.  As  now 
draftea,  the  bill  merely  calls  for  signifi- 
cant fines  imposed  on  the  networks  for 
violations,  together  with  other  implied 
penalties,  but  I  realize  that  a  licensing 
provision  could  be  a  much  more  effective 
means  of  enforcement  if  it  can  be  so 
drafted. 

Too  often  programs  are  top  heavy,  and 
not  balanced.  And  too  often  the  news  is 
slanted,  whether  intentional  or  not.  Ad- 
mittedly there  should  never  be  any  sup- 
pression of  free  speech,  but  there  should 
be  objectivity.  The  proper  issuance  of 
positive  rules  and  regulations  can  be  a 
healthy  influence  for  the  public  good. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  not 
anticipated  in  1935  that  the  newly  en- 
acted aid  to  dependent  children  program 
would  experience  such  tremendous 
growth  in  our  country  but  the  projected 
1969  figure  of  over  6  million  AFDC  re- 
cipients forces  us  to  acknowledge  that 
the  program  has  siUT)assed  all  forecasts 
in  terms  of  cost  and  coverage.  In  1937, 
the  first  full  operative  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, approximately  550,000  persons 
participated  with  a  combined  Federal, 
State,  and  local  expenditure  of  $58,501,- 
000.  At  that  time,  the  Federal  share  was 


a  mere  20.5  percent.  Coverage  of  an  esti- 
mated 6  million  people  in  1969  is  expected 
to  cost  close  to  $3  billion  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  at  52  percent. 

Since  its  inception  in  1935,  the  AFDC 
program  has  been  continually  revised 
and  improved  upon  to  accommodate  the 
rising  number  of  poor  people.  Eligibility 
requirements  have  been  liberalized  and 
in  1967,  a  new  work  incentive  program 
was  initiated  and  the  creation  of  day- 
care centers  v.as  authorized  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers. 

The  1967  amendments  also  contained  a 
most  controversial  provision:  the  AFDC 
freeze,  which  limited  Federal  matching 
to  the  amount  of  money  allotted  for  the 
number  of  all  children  under  18  years 
of  age  who  were  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  a  parent's  absence 
from  the  home  in  each  State  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  provision 
was  to  force  States  to  reduce  or  to  limit 
their  caseloads.  Under  the  Federal  law, 
States  are  not  allowed  to  limit  arbitrar- 
ily their  caseload  and  they  must  accept 
and  promptly  act  on  all  applications.  As 
a  result,  those  States  which  have  an  ex- 
cess number  of  recipients  for  which  there 
can  be  no  Federal  sharing  and  Ohio  is 
only  one  of  several  States  in  this  cate- 
gory, must  decide  on  another  financial 
arrangement. 

Essentially  two  courses  are  open  to  the 
States.  A  State  could  provide  assistance 
in  accordance  with  the  current  State 
plan,  with  the  State  paying  the  total  as- 
sistance cost  for  the  excess  children.  In 
Ohio  this  would  mean  that  the  State 
would  be  responsible  for  an  additional 
46,500  cases  with  no  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. Certainly,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
places  a  great  financial  strain  on  Ohio's 
State  budget;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  States  to  meet 
this  demand. 

Another  alternative  measure  available 
to  the  States  is  the  reduction  of  the  level 
of  assistance  for  all  AFDC  children.  In 
Ohio  this  would  require  a  reduction  in 
the  average  payment  of  about  S4  a 
month,  a  most  undesirable  option. 

Since  the  AFDC  payments  cover  the 
basic  necessities  of  a  child's  health  and 
well-being,  to  lessen  these  allotments 
could  work  serious  hardship  on  thou- 
sands of  deserving  families.  Parents  rely 
on  this  assistance  and  to  deny  them 
their  full  benefits  by  initiating  a  "freeze" 
on  payments  is  a  most  inadequate  solu- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  last  year 
enacted  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
"freeze"  but  if  no  action  is  taken,  this 
provision  will  become  effective  on  July 
1  of  this  year. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  justifiably 
evade  the  real  problem  any  longer.  I  have 
therefore,  introduced  H.R.  4577,  which 
would  repeal  this  harmful  restriction.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  it  deserves  their 
favorable  consideration. 

The  opportunities  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  AFDC  program  are  vital  to 
the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  ad- 
vancement of  our  children.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  offer  them  every  opportunity 
to  become  responsible  citizens. 


Our  society  cannot  afford  to  be  plagued 
by  the  enormous  growth  in  the  welfare 
rolls  witnessed  in  recent  years,  but  until 
a  comprehensive  and  workable  restruc- 
turing of  our  public  assistance  programs 
can  be  devised,  we  must  not  penalize  our 
innocent  youngsters  in  need  of  financial 
assistance. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
SESSIONS  OP  THE  HOUSE  ON 
FEBRUARY  5  AND  6 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  wliile 
the  House  is  in  session  on  Wednesday, 
February  5.  and  Tliursday,  February  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY :  THE  TOLL  OF 
NEGLECT 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Time  magazine,  there  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "Industrial 
Safety:   The  Toll  of  Neglect. " 

This  article  spells  out  in  great  detail 
the  cost  to  the  economy  in  dollars,  and 
to  American  working  people  in  deaths 
and  disabilities  of  our  failure  to  act  on 
a  nationwide,  concerted  drive  against 
occupational  accident  and  diseases.  It 
catalogs  the  14,200  deaths,  the  2,200.000 
disabling  injuries,  the  $5  billion  in  loss 
to  the  economy,  that  annually  character- 
ize this  problem  in  the  United  States. 
Tne  article  points  out.  also,  how  much 
improvement  has  been  achieved  by  other 
industrial  countries  which  have  made  the 
effort  we  have  neglected  to  undertake. 

Tiie  Time  article  goes  on  to  discuss 
some  of  the  Jess  well-known  occupation- 
al hazards  which  plague  our  working 
people — the  threat  to  health  and  even  to 
life  from  the  handling  of  asbestos,  beryl- 
lium, and  other  toxic  substances.  The 
article  is  pessimistic  about  the  chances 
of  passage  of  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  here  alone  I  would  take 
some  issue  with  the  writer  of  the  article. 
I  cannot  believe,  even  in  the  light  of  the 
ferocious  opposition  similar  legislation 
received  last  year,  even  in  the  light  of 
the  failure  of  the  House  to  act  on  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  last  year — I  cannot  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress  will 
much  longer  refuse  to  act.  I  find  it  par- 
ticularly hard  to  be  this  pessimistic  about 
our  action  on  this  legislation  because  I 
beheve  firmly  that  this  Congress  will  not 
long  remain  unconcerned  when.  In  the 
concluding  words  of  the  Time  article: 

Every  month  that  the  acrimonious  debate 
drags  on  over  how  best  to  reach  it,  another 
1,100  U.S.  workers  vvill  die. 

Under  permission  granted.  I  include 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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Thx  Toll  or  Neglkct 
For  tbe  3,000  co^  mlnera  who  assembled 
last  week  In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  It  was  an 
occasion  Tor  passing  collection  plates,  sing- 
lug  protest  songs  ai|d  heaping  scorn  on  mine 
operators.  The  miners,  some  of  whom  wore 
black  arm  bands  inscribed  with  skull  and 
crossbones,  were  demonstrating  for  protec- 
tion against  "blackl  lung,"  a  disease  caused 
by  Inhaling  coal  dui  it  that  can  lead  to  Illness 
or  death.  A  form  of  pneumoconiosis  esti- 
mated to  affect  thrte- fourths  of  the  nation's 
13C.0O0  coal  worker;,  black  lung  has  become 
an  Increasingly  strlous  problem  because 
modern  power-ope -ated  mining  machines 
churn  up  far  more  diist  than  old-fashioned 
picks  and  shovels.  Says  one  United  Mine- 
workers  official:  ■•!(  used  to  take  a  lifetime 
to  get  black  lung,  ^ow  it  takes  only  a  few 
years.  That's  progress." 

Public  Apathy:  Coal  mining  Is  by  far  the 
most  hazardous  occupation  In  the  U.S.,  hav- 
ing killed  one  out  of  every  550  miners  in 
1968  alone.  Lumbering,  shipping  and  steve- 
doring, constructlor  and  quarrying  also  pro- 
duce a  disproportionate  share  of  Industrial 
deaths  and  injuries.  The  overall  safety  rec- 
ord of  yjS.  Industry  la  far  better  than  that 
of  jniniQS.  Yet  on-ti  te-Job  accidents  last  year 
killed  14,000  and  clsabled  2,200,000  of  the 
nation's  82  million  workers.  Another  5.000.- 
000  suffered  lesser  ■s'ork  injuries  or  illnesses. 
Beyond  the  Incalcvlable  toll  they  took  in 
pain  and  suffering.  ,  ob-related  accidents  and 
ailments  cost  worliers  $1.5  billion  in  lost 
wages  and  deprived  Industry  of  $5  billion  In 
production,  an  amc  unt  larger  than  the  an- 
nual output  of  all  t  ut  the  eight  biggest  U.S. 
manufacturers. 

That  record  Is  c<  rtalnly  an  improvement 
over  50  years  ago,  ^  hen  industrial  accidents 
killed  nearly  twice  a  s  many  people  in  a  work 
force  half  the  size  cf  today's.  Still,  the  push 
for  occupational  saf i  ity  appears  to  have  weak- 
ened in  recent  yean.  The  number  of  deaths 
has  stayed  nearly  tl  e  same  since  1963,  while 
disabling  injuries  h  tve  actually  been  on  the 
Increase.  A  number  of  other  industrial  na- 
tions pay  more  atte  itlon  to  safety  and  have 
better  records  to  shaw  for  It.  British  fatali- 
ties In  manufacturing  run  only  half  as  high 
per  man-hour  as  tl  ose  In  the  U.S.  In  con- 
struction, the  U.S.  d  fath  rate  is  30  times  that 
in  Belgium  and  The  Netherlands,  50  times 
that  In  Poland.  Japan,  undergoing  break- 
neck economic  expansion,  has  adopted  a 
comprehensive  set  cf  Job-safety  regulations, 
which  are  enforced  Oy  2,000  government  In- 
spectors. As  a  resiJt,  IndustrlEil  fatalities 
have  declined  by  11  %   In  two  years. 

The  U.S.  has  marihaled  no  such  effort,  in 
part  because  of  pi;  blic  apathy.  Indeed,  it 
usually  takes  a  dlsaiiter  of  the  magnitude  of 
last  November's  underground  explosion  near 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  78  coal  n:  iners,  to  attract  serious 
attention  to  the  pro  )lem  of  Job  safety  at  all. 
The  g^eat  majority  3f  on-the-job  casualties 
occur  In  mundane  fi  shlon;  and  they  usually 
happen  one  at  a  tim(  i. 

The  leading  causes  of  Injuries  are  falls  and 
falling  objects.  Motor  vehicles — whether 
tractors  on  the  farm  or  forkllft  trucks  with- 
in plant  gates — accoi  int  for  the  largest  single 
category  of  fatalities .  The  number  of  deaths 
and  disabilities  caused  by  work-related  Ill- 
ness Is  harder  to  gt  uge  because  the  effects 
may  not  appear  for  years.  Lamp-industry 
workers  of  the  '40s  ai  e  still  dying  from  beryl- 
liosis, a  lung  disease  brought  on  by  exposure 
to  beryllium,  a  lightweight  metal  used  for 
coating  fluorescent  1  ghttng  tubes.  Similarly, 
workers  who  Inhale  tiny,  indestructible  fibers 
of  asbestos  as  they  i.re  blown  into  place  for 
Insulation  can  cont  ract  lung  cancer  more 
than  two  decades  later.  Dr.  Irving  J.  Selikoff 
of  Manhattan's  Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  an  ex- 
pert in  asbestos-relai  ed  Illness,  predicts  that 
40%  of  today's  36,0  00  insulation  installers 
could  eventually  die  of  cancer  as  a  result  of 
their  work. 


Goats'  Bladders:  The  industrial  safety 
problem  goes  back  to  prehistoric  man,  who 
not  only  cut  himself  with  axes  while  skin- 
ning bison  but  developed  fatal  anthrax  from 
contact  with  the  animal's  hide.  Roman  metal 
workers  wore  face  masks  made  from  goats' 
bladders  to  protect  themselves  from  dust  and 
lead  fumes.  Recent  technological  advances 
have  brought  new  hazards  faster  than  old 
ones  have  been  controlled.  Manufacturers 
have  long  since  stopped  using  mercury  In 
tbe  production  of  men's  hats,  thus  ellmlnat- 
ing  the  "hatter's  shakes"  disease  that  may 
well  have  accounted  for  the  peculiar  behavior 
of  the  Mad  Hatter  in  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Until  the  problem  was  brought  under  control 
recently,  other  garment  workers  faced  a 
potential  health  danger  from  inhaling  fumes 
from  the  formaldehyde  contained  in  per- 
manent-press fabrics.  According  to  an  offi- 
cial government  compilation,  U.S.  workers  are 
exposed  to  no  fewer  than  182  "hazardous 
agents, "  ranging  from  acetaldehyde  (used  In 
making  mirrors)  to  zirconium  compounds 
(used  in  manufacturing  deodorants).  Even 
secretaries  who  handle  office  duplicating  ma- 
chines may  contract  dermatitis,  a  skin  in- 
flammation caused  by  sensitivity  to  sol- 
vents and  vapors,  which  has  become  the 
leading  source  of  medical  complaint  In  in- 
dustry. 

The  unimpressive  U.S.  record  of  industrial 
safety  arises  mainly  from  neglect.  The  sub- 
ject enjoys  a  low  priority  in  a  nation  more 
concerned  with  war  and  peace,  civil  strife 
and  inflation.  Management  and  union  indif- 
ference, split  Jurisdiction  and  bickering 
among  enforcement  agencies  and  gaps  In  pro- 
tective laws  all  contribute  to  the  problem. 
When  it  comes  to  establishing  and  enforcing 
safety  standards,  the  Federal  Government  is 
largely  limited  to  Jobs  under  public  contracts. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  handles 
railroad  safety.  Conditions  in  the  coal  fields 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Mines.  Occupational  safety 
researchers  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  test  hearing  losses 
suffered  on  the  Job,  but  can  do  nothing  about 
muffling  the  excessive  noise  that  can  cause 
such  losses.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
is  empowered  to  inspect  toilets,  but  not  ma- 
chinery that  may  caiise  workers  to  become 
sick. 

Accent  on  Game  Wardens:  That  leaves 
regulation  largely  up  to  the  states,  whicn 
sometimes  do  little  more  than  inspect  indus- 
trial boilers  and  elevators.  Oklahoma,  Ala- 
bama and  Missouri  each  employ  at  least  eight 
game  wardens  for  every  safety  Inspector. 
State  laxity  in  safety  enforcement  proce- 
dures is  often  blatantly  political.  Admits  tbe 
chief  safety  inspector  of  one  large  Industrial 
state:  "Everybody  who  works  for  me  has  two 
bosses,  myself  and  the  politician  who  got  him 
appointed." 

The  weakness  of  existing  regulations  shows 
clearly  in  the  case  of  coal  mining.  Though 
covered  by  more  safety  laws  than  almost  any 
other  Industry,  the  mines  continue  to  be 
plagued  by  accidents  because  of  legal  loop- 
holes. Federal  laws  empower  the  govern- 
ment to  close  down  a  mine  when  enough 
methane  gas  or  coal-dust  particles  accumu- 
late to  threaten  an  explosion.  But  the  laws 
give  the  U.S.  no  authority  to  move  against 
the  health  hazard  Inherent  in  excessive  coal 
dust.  Under  Pennsylvania's  exemplary  occu- 
pational-disease benefits  program,  retired 
coal  miners  suffering  from  black  lung  re- 
ceive S50  weekly  up  to  a  maximum  of  $12,500 
and  $75  a  month  thereafter  for  life.  West 
Virginia,  by  contrast,  makes  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  payments  to  black  lung  victims. 

States  and  industries  that  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  at  accident  prevention  can  point 
to  impressive  results.  One  Du  Pont  plant,  for 
example,  ran  for  45  million  man-hours  with- 
out a  disabling  injury.  U.S.  Steel,  the  leader 
in  an  Industry  that  nas  reduced  accidents  by 
90%  since  the  1920s,  shows  workers  In  a  film 


that  depicts  the  many  ways  that  they  can 
lose  fingers  through  carelessness.  Johns- 
ManviUe  Corp..  the  nation's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  building  products,  has  teamed 
with  the  Asbestos  Workers  union  to  finance 
efforts  to  reduce  worker  exposure  to  asbestos 
fibers.  The  automobile  industry  pushes 
hard  for  safety,  with  the  result  that  It  may 
be  safer  to  work  In  an  auto  factory  than  to 
drive  the  finished  product.  General  Motors 
Instructs  foremen  to  "talk  about  safety  to 
two  employees  dally  for  at  least  five  minutes 
each."  To  protect  the  fingers  of  stamping- 
press  operators.  Ford  has  designed  the  ma- 
chines with  twin  controls  widely  spaced  so 
that  both  hands  are  needed  to  operate  them. 

Something  Slsslfied:  Progressive  companies 
often  seem  more  Interested  in  worker  safety 
than  many  labor  unions.  Reflecting  the 
preferences  of  their  rank  and  file,  imions 
have  traditionally  fought  for  extra  pay  for 
hazardous  Jobs  rather  than  for  safer  work 
conditions.  Often,  unions  intervene  when 
companies  try  to  discipline  workers  for  safety 
violations.  Whether  out  of  ignorance,  negli- 
gence or  the  feeling  that  there  Is  something 
sissifled  about  taking  safety  precautions,  a 
surprising  number  of  workers  refuse  to  wear 
safety  helmets  and  dust  masks.  The  National 
Safety  Council,  composed  of  some  5,000  of 
the  nation's  largest  companies,  proudly  notes 
that  Its  members  have  three  times  as  good 
a  worker  safety  record  as  have  non-members. 
The  trouble  is  that  only  0.1%  of  all  U.S. 
manufacturers  participate  In  Its  programs. 
Still,  argues  Roy  G.  Benson,  manager  of  the 
council's  industrial  safety  department: 
"This  Is  a  management  rather  than  a  regula- 
tory problem.  The  biggest  difficulty  Is  worker 
education." 

Many  legislators  and  officials  disagree.  "We 
are  all  at  fault — the  employee,  the  employer 
and  ourselves  in  government,"  says  Esther 
Peterson,  the  Johnson  Administration's  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Standards. 
"I'm  tired  of  this  buck  passing.  It's  time  we 
did  something  together  about  all  this."  Con- 
gress may  well  enact  new  coal-mining  legis- 
lation at  this  session,  but  passage  of  a  more 
general  industrial-safety  law  looks  less  likely. 
Last  year  the  Johnson  Administration  pushed 
for  legislation  that  would  have  empowered 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Issue  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  and  to  enforce 
them — to  the  point  of  closing  down  facto- 
ries— if  "imminent  harm"  was  found  to  exist. 
The  legislation  died.  In  no  small  part  because 
of  vigorous  Industry  objections.  But  similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  this  year.  Includ- 
ing one  cosponsored  by  34  members  of  the 
House.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  yet  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  issue.  Whatever  its 
decision,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  U.S. 
Industry  needs  some  sort  of  spur — economic, 
moral  or  legislative — to  overcome  its  lethargy 
toward  the  physical  dangers  Americans  face 
In  the  course  of  earning  a  living.  The  goal  of 
Improving  individual  safety  Is  beyond  dis- 
pute. Every  month  that  the  acrimonious 
debate  drags  on  over  how  best  to  reach  It, 
another  1.100  U.S.  workers  will  die. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  THE  DIRECT  ELECTION 
OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  based  on  the  premise  that  na- 
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tional  elections  should  be  truly  popular 
elections  decided  by  all  the  people. 

Like  previous  joint  resolutions  spon- 
sored by  the  dean  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Hon. 
Emanuel  Celler,  and  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  my  proposal  would  abolish  the 
electoral  college  and  prevent  political 
bargaining  over  the  Presidency. 

Direct  national  election  will  also  as- 
sure application  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  concept  to  presidential  elections. 
More  than  once  in  our  history  the  presi- 
dential candidate  with  the  most  votes 
nationwide  has  lost  the  election.  This 
year  we  came  very  close  to  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  because  of  a  third  party 
challenge. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have 
sponsored  today  will  replace  the  present 
electoral  college  system  with  a  simple 
popular  vote  system.  The  candidate  with 
the  most  votes  will  win  provided  he  re- 
ceives a  plurality  of  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  votes  cast. 

In  the  event  no  candidate  receives  40 
percent,  my  proposal  changes  the  present 
rules  for  election  by  the  House  to  require 
each  Congressman  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  greater  number  of 
votes  in  that  congressional  district.  The 
House  election  would  be  limited  to  the 
top  two  presidential  candidates. 

One  hundred  additional  electoral  votes 
would  then  be  added  to  the  total  appor- 
tioned in  the  same  manner  as  the  na- 
tional popular  vote.  No  tie  will  be  possible 
with  this  additional  niunber  of  votes. 

The  new  proposal  for  election  by  the 
House  is  also  based  on  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  applied  by  congressional 
district.  The  present  system,  which  allo- 
cates one  vote  per  State  congressional 
delegation,  can  in  cases  of  an  equally 
divided  delegation  cause  a  State  to  be 
denied  a  voice  in  selecting  a  President 
contrary  to  democratic  principles  and 
could  lead  to  a  constitutional  crisis. 

A  run-off  election  would  be  costly  and 
the  delay  would  itself  create  a  crisis  and 
uncertainty  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
By  assigning  each  congressional  district 
a  vote  for  the  candidate  favored  by  the 
people  of  that  rdistrict,  we  can  immedi- 
ately predict  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent free  from  backroom  political  deals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  91st  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly  to  change  our  elec- 
toral system  and  place  the  most  impor- 
tant decision  of  selecting  the  President 
and  Vice  President  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  I  believe  the  most  effective  way  to 
insure  election  of  the  President  by  the 
people  is  to  approve  a  direct  election  con- 
stitutional amendment. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE HUNGATE 

fMr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fifth 
annual  legislative  questionnaire  is  be- 
ing mailed  to  citizens  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mi.?sourl. 

While  I  must  vote  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  and  district  as  m.y  con- 
science, my  judgment  and  the  facts  dic- 


tate, the  opinions  of  my  constituents 
are  invaluable  when  matters  are  dis- 
cussed in  committee  or  on  the  floor.  I 
have  found,  as  have  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  a  useful  tool  for  measuring 
the  views  of  a  large  and  diverse  con- 
gressional district. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  George  Gallup,  Jr.,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Gallup  poll,  about  sampling 
techniques,  public  opinions,  polls  and 
their  effective  use.  The  Gallup  organiza- 
tion uses  a  scientifically  selected  sample 
of  some  1.600  persons  to  measure  opinions 
of  some  200  million  Americans.  I  believe 
the  26.000  replies  usually  received  provide 
a  fair  barometer  of  the  views  of  the  500.- 
000  people  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District. 

The  questions  follow : 

1.  Should  the  Electoral  College  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  President  chosen  by  direct 
popular  vote? 

2.  Should  election  contributions  of  $50  or 
less  be  made  tax  deductible? 

3.  Do  you  favor  making  the  Post  Office  a 
nonprofit,  public  corporation? 

4.  Should  Industries  receive  tax  deductions 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  reducing  air  and 
water  i>ollutlon? 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  all-out  national  program 
to  train  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  put 
them  In  Jobs? 

6.  Should  the  surtax  be  extended  beyond 
its  June  30th  expiration? 

7.  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to 
lower  the  voting  age? 

The  results  will  be  announced  to  my 
constituents,  my  colleagues  and  the  news 
media  as  soon  as  received  and  tabulated, 
probably  sometime  in  March. 


NO  PAY   RAISE   NOW 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sense  a  rising  tide  of  resent- 
ment toward  the  proposed  pay  raise  for 
top  oflQcials  in  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  ample  justification  for 
this  attitude  among  our  people. 

These  public  servants  are  not  over- 
paid by  any  means.  Yet.  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  increase  should  not  be 
granted  now.  This  past  year  the  plague 
of  inflation  has  been  the  greatest  in 
many  years,  with  our  Nation  still  en- 
gaged in  deficit  spending.  This  is  a  time 
for  governmental  belt  tightening.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Government  salaries 
is  not  consistent  with  the  example  of 
fiscal  prudence  and  frugality  which  our 
legislators  should  display  at  this  crucial 
hour. 

Another  point  should  be  briefly  alluded 
to.  During  the  course  of  our  last  congres- 
sional campaign,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  that  the  increase  in 
salary  was  forthcoming.  For  example.  I 
did  not  know  about  it  until  after  the 
election  and  my  arrival  in  Washington. 
Without  this  knowledge  in  my  district 
there  were  14  candidates  for  Congress. 
Had  the  raise  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  there  may  have  been  many 
more,  and  with  even  better  qualifica- 
tions. 

With  these  manifold  factors  involved. 


the  least  that  our  constituents  should 
expect  Is  that  the  Congress  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  recorded  as  for  or  against 
the  boosts.  This  Representative  was  op- 
{X)sed  to  the  100  percent  increase  in  the 
President's  salary.  Stated  above  are  some 
reasons  for  opposition  for  increases  now 
under  consideration  as  well. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DENTAL 
HEALTH  WEEK 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Nation  is  once  more  celebrating  Na- 
tional Children's  Dental  Health  Week. 
This  is  the  21st  consecutive  year  for  such 
an  observance.  Dental  societies,  together 
with  civic  and  educational  groups 
throughout  the  country,  are  carrying  out 
special  programs  to  once  again  call  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  good  dental 
health  and  the  vital  relationship  it  bears 
to  overall  health.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  seventh  and  10th  district  dental 
societies  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  the 
dentists  in  my  district  belong,  are  play- 
ing a  substantial  role  in  this  massive 
educational  effort.  Youngsters  every- 
where are  having  an  opportunity,  both  in 
the  classroom  and  through  television,  to 
see  films  and  hear  talks  designed  to  en- 
hance their  understanding  of  dentistry 
and  dental  health. 

In  keeping  with  the  custom  established 
by  his  predecessors.  President  Nixon  has 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  says: 

This  Is  a  time  during  which  we  focus  on 
the  admirable  achievement  of  America's 
modern  dental  research,  and  rejoice  in  the 
progress  we  have  made  to  prevent  tooth  de- 
cay and  arrest  other  destructive  dental  dis- 
orders. Water  fluoridation  .  .  today  reaches 
more  than  82  million  Americans.  Those  chil- 
dren fortunate  enough  to  have  fluoride  pro- 
tection suffer  less  than  half  as  much  tooth 
decay  as  those  who  are  denied  it.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  Is  well  that  we  now  reaffirm  our 
goal  of  opening  for  all  our  children  a  ready 
access  both  to  preventive  measures  such  as 
fluoridation  and  to  a  full  regimen  of  personal 
dental  care. 

As  we  all  know,  dental  disease  has 
long  been  at  epidemic  proportions  in  this 
country,  nine  out  of  every  10  of  us  suf- 
fers from  one  or  more  manifestations  of 
it.  Yet,  dental  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
preventable  of  diseases  given  reasonable 
attention  to  personal  hygiene  habits,  a 
good  diet  and  regular  visits  to  the  family 
dentist. 

The  Federal  Government  today  allo- 
cates more  than  S300  million  a  year  to 
dental  activities.  A  great  portion  of  that 
money  goes  to  repair  the  ravages  of  un- 
checked dental  disease ;  almost  none  goes 
toward  preventive  activities  such  as 
fluoridation  that  maintain  sound  oral 
health  and  keep  dental  disease  under 
control.  For  many  years,  the  American 
Dental  Association  has  been  saying  that 
this  proportion  should  be  better  bal- 
anced, with  more  substantial  attention 
being  given  to  preventive  measures. 

This  is  particularly  so.  in  dentists' 
opinion,  with  regard  to  children.  If  we 
can  bring  one  generation  of  children  to 
maturity  while  enjoying  consistently 
good  dental  health,  we  will  have  broken 
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dental  disease  epidemic 
of  so  much  discomfort 
observance  of  National 
Health  Week  is  an  ex- 
all  of  us  to  resolve  to 
attekition  to  this  matter  and 
on  it  in  a  more  reason- 
t^ie  accent  on  prevention. 


CONSERVATIONISTS  OP 
DI3TINCTION 

(Mr.  SAYIiOa  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.;' 

Mr.  SAYLORJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  win- 
ners of  the  19i8  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
Conservation  Pnize  have  recently  been 
announced.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  winners — Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  and  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson — and  rny  appreciation  to  the 
Belle  W.  Baruch]  Foundation  for  Its  help 
In  creating  an  awareness  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  conserviation  through  the  pres- 
entation of  this  jdlstingulshed  award. 

The  Conservation  Catalyst,  publication 
of  the  Poundatio  i  stated : 

The  Baruch  Prizes,  In  the  tradition  of 
Nobel  Prizes,  will  encourage  others  to  emu- 
late the  reclplentj  i;  the  founder,  Miss  Belle 
W.  Baruch;  and  Blr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  in 
whose  honor  the  I  tiundatlon  was  created. 

By  commending  work  of  distinction  In  con- 
servation, the  prlz  !s  will  not  only  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  jresent  achievements  but 
will  stimulate  anq  encourage  research,  edu- 
cation and  leadetphlp  in  the  Foundation's 
field  of  Interest.  It  is  hoped  they  will  also 
have  a  catalytic  effect  In  furthering  the 
awakening  of  con(  ern  about  conservation. 
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the  land  there  is  a  full  measure  of  ap- 
preciation among  conservationists  for  his 
efforts. 

Senator  Jackson  has  served  for  5  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  during  which 
time  some  43  new  areas  of  scenic,  natural, 
historic,  and  recreational  value  have 
been  added  to  the  national  park  system 
and  we  have  achieved  the  passage  of 
additional  landmark  conservation  legis- 
lation as  well.  In  all  of  this,  Senator 
Jackson's  diligent  efforts  and  broad  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  resources 
domain  have  been  keystones. 

With  no  sense  of  detraction  to  the 
abilities  of  our  former  colleague,  Melvin 
Laird,  I  can  honestly  say  that  many  con- 
servationists were  extremely  hopeful  that 
Senator  Jackson  would  accept  the  re- 
cently proffered  Defense  Secretaryship. 
Their  thought  was  not  to  get  a  better 
man  in  his  place  as  committee  chairman, 
which  would  be  difficult,  but  rather  to 
have  a  man  with  such  outstanding  re- 
source credentials  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  great 
pleasure  to  extend  my  congratulations, 
and  I  am  sure  those  of  this  body,  to  these 
two  outstanding  American  conservation- 
ists Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 


HUSH-HUSH  DEAL 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  two 
newspaper  articles. ) 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hush- 
hush  deal  by  which  ex -President  John- 
son, in  one  of  his  last  acts  in  office,  set 
in  motion  a  project  to  build  an  elaborate, 
million-dollar  memorial  to  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  must  be  given  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  re- 
jecting it. 

Some  3  years  ago  servicemen  and  their 
families  were  put  on  notice  that  space 
for  burial  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery was  becoming  acutely  short  and  re- 
strictive orders  were  put  into  effect.  To 
now  dedicate  approximately  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  ground  and  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money  to  a 
memorial  for  Robert  Kennedy  Is  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  member 
of  the  Kennedy  family  was  but  one  of  a 
long  line  of  U.S.  Attorneys  General  and 
U.S.  Senators.  He  was  but  one  of  millions 
of  men  who  have  served  their  country  In 
the  military. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the 
remains  of  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  William  Howard 
Taft,  also  rests  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 
No  part  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  that 
hallowed  ground  is  dedicated  to  his  re- 
mains or  to  those  of  General  of  the 
Armies,  John  J.  Pershing. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  two  interesting  articles  on  this 
subject  of  the  dates  of  January  31.  1969, 
and  February  1, 1969,  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McGaffin.  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 


L.B.J. 's  Plan  for  Bobbt's  Grave  Told 
(By  William  McGaffin) 

Washington. — Five  days  before  he  left 
the  Presidency.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  secretly 
set  In  motion  a  project  to  build  an  elaborate, 
minion-dollar  memorial  to  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Ketuiedy  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  provision  In  the  budget 
he  sent  Congress  on  Jtin.  15  for  the  govern- 
ment to  contribute  $431,000  toward  the  cost 
of  a  monument  and  new  grave  for  Kennedy, 
who  was  burled  in  a  plot  adjoining  the  grave 
of  his  brother.  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  project,  is  so  secret  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  even  President  Nixon  knows  about  it. 
although  either  he  or  a  member  of  his  ad- 
ministration must  act  on  it  before  it  can  be 
carried  out. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  White  House  director  of 
communications,  said  he  doubts  that  Mr. 
Nixon  knows  of  the  plan.  "It's  the  first  I've 
heard  about  It,"  said  Klein,  who  indicated 
he  would  give  the  Information  to  the  Chief 
Executive. 

"But  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  reaction 
(from  Mr.  Nixon)  until  we've  had  a  chance 
to  study  this,"  Klein  added. 

A  few  Johnson  administration  officials  who 
were  involved  In  the  project  are  still  in  the 
government  and  they  have  provided  the  facts 
in  this  account. 

The  project  Involves  moving  the  body  of 
Robert  Kennedy  to  a  hillside  overlooking 
Washington  and  the  grave  of  his  brother.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  up  to  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  ground  would  be  required  for  the 
memorial. 

Paul  H.  Nltze,  then  the  deputy  secretary 
of  defense,  said  in  a  Dec.  18,  1968,  letter  to 
Charles  J.  Zwlck,  director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  at  the  time  that  "the  best  current 
estimate"  of  the  cost  was  $1,016,000. 

Nltze  said  the  Kennedy  family  would  pay 
$585,000  not  contributed  by  the  government. 

The  officials  who  participated  In  the  proj- 
ect said  there  was  considerable  debate  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  made  public  when  the 
budget  was  sent  to  Congress. 

They  said  the  decision  was  reached  to  keep 
the  project  secret  because  It  was  regarded  as 
controversial   and   "highly  sensitive." 

What  bothered  some  of  the  participants, 
apparently,  was  whether  Robert  Kennedy, 
who  had  been  a  senator,  merited  a  memorial 
in  Arlington  as  massive  as  that  erected  to  his 
brother,  who  had  been  President. 

"No  one  wanted  to  take  a  position  against 
it,  however,  because  of  the  tragedy  that  he 
had  suffered,"  said  one  official  who  was  in- 
volved. 

He  said  Mr.  Johnson  made  certain  that  a 
considerable  number  of  officials  were  on 
record  as  favoring  the  project. 

Instead  of  spelling  out  to  Congress  what 
the  $431,000  Item  was  for,  said  this  official, 
Mr.  Johnson  burled  the  sum  in  his  request 
for  $150,000,000  for  unspecified  "contingen- 
cies." 

Mr.  Johnson  left  Mr.  Nixon  with  the 
resfjonslbUlty  of  deciding  whether  the  project 
will  be  carried  out  and.  If  it  Is,  of  disclosing 
the  details  to  Congreee. 

Because  of  the  way  funds  for  the  me- 
morial were  included  in  the  budget,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  put  up  its  share  until  Con- 
gress appropriates  it.  And  Congress  will  not 
act  until  the  Nixon  administration  asks  It 
to. 

In  his  letter  to  Zwlck,  Nltze  said  the  sched- 
ule for  the  project  calls  for  "starting  actual 
construction"  early  In  the  summer  of  1969 
ana  completion  within  a  year.  "Therefore,  It 
Is  necessary  to  award  a  design  contract 
promptly  to  allow  time  for  quarrying  and 
cutting  stone  In  advance  of  actual  construc- 
tion." 


L.  B.  J.  Snxtb  on  Bobby's  Grave  Told 

(By  William  McGaffin) 
Washington. — President    Johnson    disre- 
garded the  wishes  of  the  Kennedy  family  in 
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the  way  he  handled  the  proposed  Arlington 
Cemetery  memorial  to  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy shortly  laefore  leaving  office. 

He  also  overruled  recommendations  of 
high  Pentagon  officials,  It  was  learned. 

The  family  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Johnson 
himself  would  take  the  initiative  in  getting 
congressional  action  started  on  the  $1,000,000 
project  Instead  of  leaving  It  to  President 
Nixon. 

It  also  had  hoped  he  would  list  the  project 
openly  in  the  budget  he  sent  Congress  five 
days  before  he  left  office.  Instead,  he  hid  It 
as  an  Item  In  the  presidential  contingency 
fund. 

A  source  close  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
said  that  he  was  "surprised"  that  the  retir- 
ing President  had  not  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pentagon  officials. 

The  project,  as  outlined  by  Paul  H.  Nltze 
m  a  letter  to  Charles  J.  Zwlck  on  Dec.  18.  will 
cost  an  estimated  $1,016,000.  Nltze  at  the 
time  was  deputy  secretary  of  defense.  Zwlck 
was  budget  bureau  director. 

Nltze  said  the  government's  share  of  the 
$1,016,000  would  come  to  $431,000  and  the 
Kennedy  family  would  pay  $585,000.  He  re- 
quested that  the  $431,000  be  listed  as  an  ap- 
propriation Item  In  the  President's  revised 
estimate  of  the  requirements  of  his  fiscal 
1969  budget. 

Nltze  also  asked  that  the  budget  spell  out 
openly  what  the  money  was  to  be  spent  for. 
He  even  Included  proposed  language. 

The  project  was  not  Mr.  Johnson's  Idea. 
It  was  conceived  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
and  arrangements  were  worked  out,  at  his 
request,  by  Robert  S.  McNamara,  former  de; 
fense  secretary. 

Although  no  one  will  say  so  publicly,  it 
Is  obvious  that  the  persons  who  bandied  the 
details  and  sent  the  recommendation  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  are  disappointed  that  Mr. 
Johnson  chose  to  dispose  of  the  matter  In 
a  hush-hush  manner. 

By  making  provision  for  the  $431,000  item 
In  his  $150,000,000  contingency  fund,  Mr. 
Johnson  can  not  be  charged  with  having 
blocked  It.  Yet.  by  doing  It  this  way,  he  has 
passed  the  buck  to  President  NUon. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  said  through  his  press 
secretary,  Ronald  Zlegler,  that  there  would 
be  no  problem  and  that  he  would  cooperate 
in  the  project. 

But  the  project  will  be  stalled  until  Mr. 
Nixon  asks  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
$431,000.  One  person  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails said  he  thought  It  would  be  necessary 
for  Sen.  Kennedy  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Nixon  asking  him  to  take  this  action.  He 
said  it  was  hoped  that  the  President  would 
Include  this  In  his  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  scheduled  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress sometime  this  spring. 

Senator  Kennedy.  It  was  learned,  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  handled  the 
project  secretly  until  the  budget  was  on  Its 
way  to  Capitol  Hill.  Sen.  Kennedy  was  In- 
formed by  a  telephone  call  from  the  Penta- 
gon. The  senator  had  never  engaged  In  any 
communication  with  Mr.  Johnson  about  the 
matter  but  had  hoped  It  could  be  carried 
out.  as  planned,  by  going  through  the 
Pentagon  channels. 

An  official  who  participated  In  the  project 
told  how  Mr.  Johnson  let  the  Pentagon  know 
the  action  he  had  taken.  This  executive- 
branch  official  was  Instructed  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  key  official  in  the  Pentagon  stat- 
ing that  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
$431,000  Item  In  the  contingency  fund. 


the  outlandish  proposed  pay  increases  of 
28  to  71  percent  for  top  level  officials  and 
employees  in  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Is  it  possible  the  leadership  of  the 
House  will  permit  these  pay  increases, 
costing  millions  of  dollars,  to  go  into  ef- 
fect without  any  consideration  or  justi- 
fication on  the  part  of  the  proper  legis- 
lative committee  and  without  a  record 
vote? 

Are  these  unconscionable  increases  to 
go  into  effect  automatically  next  week 
while  Members  of  Congress  are  on  a  va- 
cation and  thereby  become  a  Valentine 
greeting  financed  by  the  taxpayers? 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
American  public  staged  a  so-called  bun- 
dles for  Congress.  It  could  happen  again. 


BUNDLES  FOR  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  run- 
ning out  fast  on  the  ability  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  properly  consider 
and  vote  on  a  resolution  disapproving 


KAPPEL  COMMISSION  RECOMMEN- 
DATION SHOULD  BE  DECIDED  BY 
ENTIRE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all 
Members  of  this  body  may  have  the 
chance  to  veto  the  unreasonable  and  un- 
timely salary  increases  as  recommended 
by  the  President  from  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission report.  I  ask  the  leadership  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  full  consideration  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  membership. 

To  allow  this  matter  to  remain  in  com- 
mittee and  to  be  determined  by  a  small 
minority  of  this  body  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  great  tradition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  definite  avenue  of  review  was  pro- 
vided in  the  act  and  we  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  that  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  for  a  chance 
to  cast  my  vote  against  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act.  Let  the  outcome  of  the  Kappel 
Commission  recommendation  be  decided 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  House. 


I  am  not  necessarily  opposing  any  In- 
crease in  congressional  pay  or  allow- 
ances. Reasonable  increases  are  clearly 
in  order.  I  feel  strongly,  however,  that 
there  should  be  a  record  vote  on  the 
matter.  The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
know  where  their  Congressmen,  as  indi- 
viduals, stand  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. As  one  who  is  especially  interested 
in  congressional  reform,  I  would  regret 
to  see  another  example  of  its  apparent 
need  added  to  our  annals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  level 
of  congressional  pay  sets  tiie  general 
standard  for  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  all  but  the  verj'  highest  po- 
sitions. Beyond  that,  there  is  the  ex- 
ample which  Congress  sets  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  It  strikes  me  forcibly 
that  this  is  a  very  bad  time  to  present 
the  country  with  an  example  of  sub- 
stantial increases  in  our  salaries.  No 
matter  what  the  justification  for  them 
may  be,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  inflation- 
ary effect  on  wage  demands  in  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

The  Senate  has  decided  to  have  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  this  matter,  for  which  I 
commend  the  Senators. 

It  would  be  very  wrong,  in  my  opinion, 
for  this  body  not  to  do  the  same;  to  per- 
mit this  Increase  to  go  into  effect  through 
default  on  our  part. 

Let  us  not  fear  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  one,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let 
us  make  our  decision  on  the  record. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLEVELAND  CALLS 
FOR  RECORD  VOTE  ON  PAY-IN- 
CREASE PLAN 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  the  proposed  pay  increase 
for  Congressmen. 

Two  years  ago,  on  October  11.  1967, 
I  voted  against  the  plan — adopted  by  a 
vote  of  210  to  199 — whereby  a  commis- 
sion, reporting  to  the  President,  sends 
up  pay  recommendations  which  go  Into 
effect  automatically  unless  Congress 
vetoes  them  in  30  days.  I  feared  then 
thai  the  recommendations  would  be  un- 
realistic and  I  did  not  think  that  such 
a  back-door  method  was  right.  Although 
popular  opinion  caused  President  John- 
son to  reduce  the  Commission's  recom- 
mended congressional  pay  from  $50,000 
to  $42,500,  I  do  not  think,  considering 
these  times,  that  the  President  reduced 
it  enough. 


GERALD  WHEELER:   A  GREAT 
CONSERVATIONIST  RETIRES 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  acknowledge  the  re- 
tirement of  a  distinguished  American 
who  served  his  country  well  for  41  years. 
I  speak  of  Gerald  S.  Wheeler  who  has 
just  retired  from  Federal  service  with  a 
remarkable  record  in  the  Forest  Service. 
I  came  to  know  Mr.  Wheeler  well  while 
he  held  his  last  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment as  supervisor  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  post  he  held  for  14  years.  Several  times 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  tour  the  forest  with 
him;  warm  memories  I  will  always 
cherish. 

In  his  14-year  tenure  as  head  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  Mr. 
Wheeler  accomplished  a  great  deal  not 
only  for  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
but  also  for  the  thousands  who  visit  the 
forest  each  year  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  undertook  with  success  such 
projects  as  the  construction  of  the 
famous  Kancamagus  Highway  which  Is 
recognized  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  ma- 
jestic atmosphere.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  also 
responsible  for  the  establishment,  under 
lease  arrangements,  of  many  popular  ski 
resorts  in  the  White  Mountain  Range. 
For  those  of  us  who  love  the  freedom  of 
outdoor  life,  we  must  thank  Gerald 
Wheeler  for  making  pKDSslble  the  creation 
of  many  new  recreation  areas  for  camp- 
ing and  picnicking. 

One  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  last  acts  as  su- 
pervisor was  to  approve  the  creation  of 
the  Lincoln  Woods  Scenic  Area.  This  re- 
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boundary  follows  several  well-known  land- 
marks Including  Ave  of  the  peaks  In  the 
White  Mountains  over  4,000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion— Bond,  Carrlgaln,  Field,  Willey,  and 
Zealand.  Boundary  landmarks  also  Include 
four  lesser  summits — Whitehall,  Bemls, 
Nancy,  and  Anderson.  The  lowest  point  in 
the  Scenic  Area  is  about  1,800  feet  above  see 
level  near  North  Pork  Junction.  The  highest 
is  4,714  feet  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Bond.  The 
scenic  attractions  include  two  well-known 
Notches.  On  the  north  lies  the  Zealand  Notch, 
with  the  great  cliffs  of  Whltewall  Mountain 
rising  alxjve  it;  and  on  the  south,  Carrlgaln 
Notch,  a  narrow  defile  between  the  ledges  of 
Mt.  Lowell  and  Vose  Spur. 

Since  1936  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
managed  this  area  to  protect  its  scenic  splen- 
dor. Scenic  area  designation  places  emphasis 
on  special  management  practices  in  this 
area  of  steep  mountains,  sharp  notches,  crys- 
tal-clear ponds  and  streams. 

The  objective  of  management  is  to  provide 
for  optimum  human  use  consistent  with, 
and  without  appreciable  loss  of,  basic  near- 
natural  values.  Management  decisions  have 
considered  the  protection  of  all  resources  and, 
particularly,  the  enhancement  of  the  scenic 
values. 

Some  of  these  decisions  provide  that  no 
permanent  roads  will  be  built  within  the 
scenic  area.  Mechanized  travel  by  the  public 
will  be  permitted  during  the  period  Decem- 
ber 1  through  March  31  only  on  the  Wilder- 
ness Trail,  Carrlgaln  Notch  Trail,  and  the 
Shoal  Pond  Trail  to  its  Junction  with  the 
Ethan  Pond  Trail.  No  timber  cutting  will  be 
permitted  except  where  needed  to  prevent 
spread  of  disease  or  insect  infestation  or  for 
salvage  from  forest  fire  damage.  As  on  all 
National  Forest  lands,  fishing  and  hunting  is 
permitted  subject  to  the  appropriate  New 
Hampshire  laws. 

The  Lincoln  Woods  Scenic  Area  was  first 
explored  in  the  middle  1700's  by  trappers. 
Commercial  exploitation  started  in  1884  with 
construction  of  a  logging  railroad  through 
the  Zealand  Valley.  During  the  subsequent 
60  years,  a  fifty-mile  steam  railroad  system 
was  developed.  The  entire  valley  is  rich  in  the 
lore  of  railroad  logging.  In  1903,  over  5,000 
acres  of  timber  in  the  scenic  area  were  con- 
sumed by  an  extensive  forest  fire. 

The  Scenic  Area  supports  a  variety  of 
plant  life,  ranging  from  rich  growths  of 
hardwood  in  the  valley  to  alpine  flowers  on 
the  heights.  The  most  unusual  plants  found 
are  Pursh  Goldenrod  and  Pickering  Bent- 
grass.  Mountain  Avens,  a  rare  New  Hamp- 
shire alpine  fiower,  is  found  at  Thoreau  Palls 
and  Zealand  Falls.  Willow-wort  occurs  on 
the  ledges  of  Whltewall  Mountain.  Bird  life 
is  heavy  with  its  active  center  around  the 
high  Stillwater  and  Shoal  Pond-Ethan  Pond 
bog  country.  Over  136  different  species  of 
birds  have  been  recorded,  including  many  of 
boreal  nesting  species.  Mammal  life  Includes 
extensive  beaver  activity  with  varied  popu- 
lations of  deer,  bear,  moose,  pine  marten, 
fisher,  weasel,  otter,  and  lynx. 

The  Lincoln  Woods  Scenic  Area  Is  the 
tenth  area  on  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  to  receive  special  classification.  Other 
scenic  areas  Include  Plnkham  Notch,  Greeley 
Ponds.  Lafayette  Brook.  Snyder  Brook,  Nancy 
Brook,  Rocky  Gorge,  Gibbs  Brook,  and  the 
Sawyer  Ponds  Scenic  Area.  The  Great  Gulf 
Wilderness  established  in  1959  is  the  only 
designated  wilderness  on  the  Forest. 


BROTZMAN  REINTRODUCES  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  PERMIT  ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS  TO  WHEAT  PRODUC- 
ERS 

'Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 


the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  to  permit 
the  advance  payment  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent to  wheat  producers  who  participate 
In  the  current  wheat  program.  I  spon- 
sored similar  legislation  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  was  pleased  to  see  it  pass  the 
House  of  December  4,  1967.  Subsequent- 
ly, it  was  referred  to  the  other  body 
where  no  action  was  taken. 

On  February  1,  1967,  Mr.  Roald  Harbo, 
president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Farm- 
ers Union,  wrote  to  me  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  wheat  producers  be  given  the 
privilege  of  drawing  one-half  of  their 
wheat  certificate  payments  in  advance. 
Mr.  Harbo  explained  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

I  think  in  most  cases  it  could  be  deter- 
mined right  now,  and  most  of  our  producers 
will  soon  be  needing  additional  operating 
capital  which  because  of  the  tight  money 
policy  may  not  be  available  in  the  amounts 
they  need.  If  available,  interest  rates,  as  you 
know,  on  farm  loans  are  the  highest  In  40 
years. 

After  discussing  this  matter  at  some 
length  with  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
who  served  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  we  introduced  this  measure 
on  March  1,  1967.  Subsequently,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  and  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill.  The  Brotzman-Dole  bill 
passed  by  the  House  on  December  4, 1967, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation has  in  no  way  diminished  since  its 
first  introduction  back  in  1967.  Interest 
rates  have  continued  to  climb  and  credit, 
particularly  for  the  farmer,  is  still  tight. 
Similar  legislation  already  is  on  the  books 
to  allow  advance  payments  to  cotton  and 
feed  grain  producers  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  principle  cannot  be 
applied  to  our  wheat  producers. 

In  Colorado  we  produce  both  spring 
and  winter  wheat.  Under  this  bill,  winter 
wheat  producers  would  receive  the  first 
half  of  their  payments  in  the  fall,  and 
spring  wheat  producers  would  receive 
theirs  in  the  spring.  It  Is  true  that  spring 
wheat  producers  could  conceivably  re- 
ceive a  payment  before  the  crop  is  actu- 
ally in  the  ground.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  feed  grains  program,  a  participat- 
ing farmer  receives  payment  before  the 
crop  is  planted  or  shortly  thereafter.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  formula 
cannot  be  applied  to  wheat  farmers. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would  not 
only  relieve  the  Nation's  wheat  farmers 
of  the  financial  burden  of  high  interest- 
bearing  loans  to  finance  his  crop  invest- 
ment and  to  purchase  additional  ma- 
chinery, but  it  also  would  assist  In  stimu- 
lating the  national  economy  as  a  whole. 
I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 


BROTZMAN  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CREATE  FLORISSANT 
FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

'Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  set  aside 
approximately  6,000  acres  located  in  the 
ancient  Florissant  Lake  beds  in  Teller 
County.  Colo.,  as  a  national  monument. 
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These  ancient  lake  beds,  dating  to  the 
Oligocene  period,  contain  some  60,000 
specimens  of  over  1,000  different  species 
of  insect  and  leaf  fossils.  The  Florissant 
fossil  beds  are  recognized  as  the  most 
famous  and  unique  fossil  deposits  of 
their  kind  in  the  Nation  and  have  been 
studied  by  geologists,  botanists,  and  en- 
tomologists the  world  over.  The  deposits 
are  located  about  35  miles  from  Colorado 
Springs,  just  west  of  Pikes  Peak.  These 
beds  should  be  preserved  as  a  national 
monument  not  only  because  of  their 
great  scientific  and  academic  value,  but 
also  for  their  beauty  and  scenic  value. 

Legislation  similar  to  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  was  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  90th  Congress,  but  was 
not  considered  in  the  other  body.  This 
was  perhaps  fortunate,  because  had  this 
earlier  legislation  been  enacted  the  plan- 
ning at  the  time  would  have  provided 
considerably  less  than  the  6,000  acres 
which  is  needed  to  preserve  this  scientific 
treasure  trove  for  posterity. 

I  believe  that  we  can  expect  enthusi- 
astic support  for  this  comprehensive  pro- 
posal from  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
urge  its  favorable  consideration  by  the 
91st  Congress. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MEET  THE  CRIME 
CRISIS  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permiosion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, two  merchants  were  murdered  yes- 
terday in  Washington  and  one  16-year- 
old  would-be  robber  was  also  killed.  The 
crime  crisis  continues  and  the  Congress 
is  moving  too  slowly.  We  must  act  quick- 
ly to  stop  this  wave  of  crime,  or  crime 
will  stop  business  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
complement  the  bills  I  Introduced  on 
January  23  calling  for  more  manpower 
In  judges,  prosecutors,  and  bail  agency 
OGrsonn&l. 

One  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
prescribe  a  mandatory  jail  sentence  of 
at  least  1  year  for  anyone  who  com- 
mits a  felony  while  free  on  bond.  This 
sentence  could  not  be  suspended  nor 
could  probation  or  parole  be  granted. 

Moreover,  this  minimum  sentence  of 
1  year  would  be  in  addition  to  whatever 
penalty  is  Imposed  for  the  commission 
of  the  felony  itself,  and  this  1-year  mini- 
mum sentence  would  be  served  consecu- 
tively. The  court  would  not  be  able  to 
permit  the  defendant  to  serve  this  1- 
year  mlnimimi.  or  more  years,  concur- 
rently with  the  sentence  received  for 
the  felony  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  practice  of 
sentencing  a  defendant  to  concurrent 
sentences  for  crimes  committed  while  on 
bail,  or  in  some  Instances,  dropping  the 
later  charges,  only  encourages  the  de- 
fendant to  commit  a  crime  while  on  bail. 
Criminals  should  pay  the  full  price 
for  crime.  We  should  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing bargain  basement  variety  of  justice 
that  gives  the  criminal  two  crimes  for 
the  price  of  one. 


I  might  add  that  much  discussion  has 
been  centered  about  the  question  of  pre- 
ventive detention  as  a  possible  solution 
to  the  problem  of  recidivism. 

Statistics  show  that  34  percent  of  the 
robbery  defendants  released  under  bail 
conunit  an  additional  crime. 

Certainly  one  question  that  should  be 
asked  is  whether  it  is  desirable  to  jail 
nine  defendants  who  probably  would  not 
commit  a  subsequent  crime  while  on  bail 
in  order  to  prevent  one  defendant  from 
committing  a  crime. 

I  do  believe  that  we  should  make  it 
clear  to  any  defendant  who  would  be 
prone  to  commit  a  subsequent  offense 
that  he  will  spend  some  mandatory  time 
in  jail.  This  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  make  such  a  provision. 

The  other  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  permit  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
share  some  of  the  jurisdiction  now  held 
exclusively  by  the  U.S.  district  court. 

At  the  present  time,  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  tries  only  misdemeanors 
committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  acts  as  the  principal  committing 
magistrate  for  the  U.S.  district  court. 

On  January  23, 1  introduced  H.R.  4304, 
which  would  authorize  the  addition  of 
10  judges  for  the  U.S.  district  court. 

However,  this  alone,  would  not  fully 
bring  the  criminal  docket  of  that  court 
up  to  date.  As  of  July  1,  1968,  there  were 
1,374  criminal  cases  pending  in  the  U.S. 
district  court.  As  of  January  1,  1969, 
there  were  1,719  criminal  cases  pending, 
some  going  back  into  1967.  We  must  al- 
leviate this  burden. 

I  believe  that  by  permitting  the  court 
of  general  sessions  to  share  some  of  the 
felony  jurisdiction  now  resting  solely 
with  the  U.S.  district  court,  some  of  this 
backlog  can  be  relieved. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  the  U.S. 
district  court  would  retain  its  present 
jurisdiction  over  all  felonies,  but  would 
permit  the  court  of  general  sessions  to 
share  jurisdiction  over  the  commonly 
called  nonviolent  lesser  felonies  such 
as  housebreaking,  embezzlement,  gam- 
bling, abortion,  bribery,  and  forgery. 

I  believe  that  this  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  jurisdiction  will  move  us  forward 
toward  the  realization  of  speedy  trials 
and  swift  justice  to  which  every  accused 
is  entitled. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  was  pleased  with  the 
announcement  that  the  President  made 
last  Friday  to  meet  the  crime  crisis.  Mo- 
mentum is  beginning  to  build  to  obtain 
the  remedies  that  are  urgently  needed. 
We  cannot  afiford  to  lose  this  momentum. 


FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 


(Mr.  ZABLOCTKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
interest  of  extending  much-needed  pro- 
tection to  the  American  consumer.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce-  today  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act.  It  Is  doubly  reas- 
suring to  know  that  I  am  joined  in  this 
effort  by  33  other  Members  of  the  House 
as  cosponsors:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 


Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Parbstein,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER,     Mr.     MATSUNAGA,     Mr.     MiKVA, 

Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
RUPPE,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr. 
Koch. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  establish  cer- 
tain Federal  safeguards  over  the  activi- 
ties of  credit  rating  and  reporting  agen- 
cies in  order  to  protect  consumers  against 
arbitrary,     erroneous,     and     malicious 
credit  information.  It  is  being  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Truth-in-Lending 
Act  which  passed  the  Congress  last  year. 
As  a  reflection  of  the  growing  concern 
with   this   problem   congressional   com- 
mittees have  recently  begun  to  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  the  credit  reporting 
industry.  Our  sincere  hope  is  that  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  which  this  bill  is  being  referred  will 
conduct  early  hearings  on  this  measure 
and  favorably  report  it  for  floor  action. 
Out  of  such  hearings  I  am  sure  will 
come   a   clearer   understanding   of    the 
credit   industry's   vast  scope   of   opera- 
tions.  For   example.   Associated   Credit 
Bureaus    of    America    have    over    2,200 
member  agencies  serving  400.000  credi- 
tors  in    36,000    communities.    However, 
they   actually   maintain   credit   files  on 
more  than  110  million  Americans. 

Into  such  a  vast  system  have  crept 
many  problems  and  some  abuses.  The 
basic  objective  of  this  measure  is  to  cor- 
rect those  deficiencies  by  applying  the 
principle  of  "due  process"  in  the  credit 
reporting  business.  One  of  the  most 
valued  aspects  of  the  American  legal 
system  has  always  been  the  individual's 
right  to  meet  and  answer  his  accusers. 
This  bill  would  extend  this  right  to  the 
credit  area  by  allowing  persons  to  see 
a  report  prepared  on  themselves  and  to 
correct  any  false  information. 

I  realize  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  information  maintained  and 
collected  by  the  credit  reporting  industry 
is  accurate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  consid- 
ering the  volume  of  business  done  by 
the  Industry,  the  number  of  complaints 
might  seem  minor. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  each  time  there  is  an  error  by  an 
agency,  an  individual  suffers  not  only 
embarrassment  and  inconvenience  but 
financial  loss  and  possibly  even  the 
loss  of  his  job.  his  insurance,  and  even 
his  mortgage,  then  we  have  put  the  dan- 
ger of  incorrect  reports  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

If,  for  example,  the  credit  reporting 
industry  Is  right  99  percent  of  the  time, 
that  still  means  that  over  1  million  per- 
sons are  in  danger  of  suffering  all  the 
consequences  that  a  false  credit  report 
can  bring  about. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American  econ- 
omy today  Is  largely  a  credit  economy. 
Americans  are  acquiring  houses,  cars, 
television  sets,  furniture,  and  other  Items 
on  a  buy-now.  pay-later  basis  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate.  It  has  been  estimated 
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THE  PRESIDENT 
I -YEAR  COST  ESTI- 
HIS  PROGRAMS 


<  Mr. -BENNET  :■  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re  4se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Nixon  urging  that  the 
5-year  cost  estimates 
with  his  legislation  recommendations  to 
the  Congress. 

{enacted  in  1956  during 
the  Eisenhower  alministration,  required 
the  executive  branch  to  give  the  Con- 
gress an  estimate'  for  the  first  5  fiscal 
years  of  specific  c  osts  of  a  proposed  pro- 
gram which  will  <  ntall  an  estimated  an- 
nual expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
in  excess  of  $1  m  llion. 

Unfortunately,  this  requirement  has 
received  little  recognition  in  the  past,  and 
because  of  this  th »  Congress  has  not  had 
the  cost  estimatei  it  needed  in  assessing 
the  long-range  iinpact  of  programs  on 
the  economy  and  the  budget. 

Under  legislation  I  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  the  91st  Congress,  a  Member 
of  the  House  coild  object  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an(r  legislative  proposal 
which  did  not  conply  with  Public  Law 
801.  At  the  presert  time  there  is  no  way 
this  requirement  Tor  cost  estimates  can 
be  enforced  unless  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  required  the  executive  branch 
to  submit  such  esl  imates  during  its  con- 
sideration of  a  legislative  proposal. 

My  bill.  House  I  tesolutlon  22.  will  help 
give  Members  of  t  le  House  a  better  per- 
spective on  overall  costs  of  programs  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  stop 
House  conslderati3n  of  a  bill  unless  it 
met  the  requirem€nts  of  Public  Law  801. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  the  Nixon 
administration  wlljl  comply  with  this  law, 
my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
him  to  this  law  and 
urge  that  he  comjply  with  it.  If  this  is 
done  my  bill,  Hoifse  Resolution  22,  will 
A   copy   of   the   bill 
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H.  tlES.  22 

Resolved,  That  rul  s  Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Represents  tlves  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  there  5f  the  following : 

"7.  Whenever  a  conmlttee  reports  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  whlqh,  as  reported,  will  entail 
an  estimated  annuajl  expenditure  of  appro- 


priated funds  In  excess  of  $1,000,000  and 
which  proposes  the  creation  or  expansion  of 
any  function,  activity,  or  authority  of  any 
department,  agency.  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  Judicial  branch,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, m  addition  to  those  functions,  activi- 
ties, and  authorities  existing  at  the  time  such 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  Is  reported.  It  shall 
Include  In  its  report  or  In  an  accompanying 
document  a  statement-,  for  each  of  the  first 
five  fiscal  years  during  which  such  additional 
or  expanded  function,  activity,  or  authority 
Is  proposed  to  be  in  effect,  disclosing  the  es- 
timated maximum  additional — 

"  ( 1 )  man-years  of  civilian  employment,  by 
general  categories  of  positions, 
"(2)  expenditures  for  personal  services,  and 
"(3)    expenditures  for  all  purposes  other 
than  personal  services, 

which  are  attributable  to  such  function,  ac- 
tivity, or  authority  and  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  effected  by  such  department, 
agency.  Independent  establishment,  or  In- 
strumentality In  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  such  function,  activity  or  au- 
thority." 


CRISIS  IN  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  import  crisis 
in  steel  products  that  has  developed  in 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  crisis  In  which 
we  have  seen  imports  rise  from  2  percent 
of  the  domestic  production  in  1958  to 
17  percent  of  domestic  production  In 
1968.  In  the  last  year,  domestic  produc- 
tion actually  dropped  20  million  tons 
while  foreign  imports  of  steel  rose  by  8 
million  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  which 
could  rapidly  cripple  the  economies  of 
more  than  20  congressional  districts 
which  depend  upon  a  healthy  steel  in- 
dustry as  a  foimdation  for  the  well-being 
of  the  community. 

This  is  not  a  situation  which  arises  out 
of  an  inefficient  domestic  steel  industry 
at  home.  It  still  takes  about  25  percent 
more  man-hours  per  ton  to  produce  steel 
overseas.  The  problem  lies  primarily  in 
the  overexpanslon  of  the  plant  capacity 
of  the  foreign  steel  Industries,  and  the 
concern  ted  efforts  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  make  steel  their  export  com- 
modity so  that  they  might  afford  to  im- 
port other  commodities.  These  efforts 
have  resulted  in  a  variety  of  trade  bar- 
riers like  border  taxes,  special  warehous- 
ing charges  and  pervasive  domestic  pref- 
erence buying.  These  efforts  have  in- 
volved export  subsidies  from  the  govern- 
ments involved. 

This  coupled  with  wage  scales  that 
vary  between  one-fourth  In  Japan  to 
one-third  in  Europe  of  the  American 
wage  scale  have  brought  pressures  to 
bear  in  the  steel  Industry  that  must  be 
corrected.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  most  sincere  wish 
that  the  House  will  give  most  urgent  at- 
tention to  the  legislation  which  I  am  to- 
day introducing.  This  bill  would  restrict 
the  amounts  of  steel  importation  to  in- 
telligent levels  and  prevent  the  kind  of 
massive  disruption  which  threatens  our 
steel  industry  today. 


LEGISLATION  TO  LESSEN  CON- 
FLICTS OF  INTEREST  AT  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple were  shocked  by  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  place  three  leaders  of  the 
commercial  banking  industry  in  the  top 
policy  positions  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

With  the  Treasury's  day-to-day  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  banking  area,  it  is 
extremely  poor  public  policy  to  turn  these 
jobs  over  to  commercial  bankers.  This  is 
the  kind  of  conflict  interest  situation 
that  seriously  diminishes  the  public's 
confidence  in  our  Government. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  lessen  the  potential  for  con- 
flicts in  these  Treasury  positions.  My  bill 
would  also  tighten  the  requirements  for 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  It  is  Included  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
news  release  which  I  Issued  today  con- 
cerning this  legislation  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill.  I  also  place  in  the  Record  a  column 
by  financial  writer  Joseph  R.  Slevln 
which  appeared  in  the  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  edition  of  the  American  Banker, 
entitled  "Background  in  Banking  Leaves 
Treasury  Team  Open  to  Criticism": 
News  Release 
Washington.  DC.  February  4.— Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  today  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  conflicts  of  Interest 
among  the  top  policymaking  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  bin  would  also  tighten  the  conflict  of 
interest  provisions  affecting  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary and  the  two  under-Secretarles  from 
owning  stock  in  a  commercial  bank.  The  bill 
would  also  prohibit  the  officials  from  hold- 
ing "any  office,  position,  or  employment"  in 
commercial  banks  while  they  are  in  office  and 
for  two  years  thereafter. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  seven  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  two  directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion would  be  prohibited  "from  holding  any 
office,  position,  or  employment"  in  a  com- 
mercial bank  for  two  years  after  they  leave 
their  position  In  Government. 

Previously,  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller,  .ind  the 
F.D.I.C.  officials  had  been  allowed  to  take 
employment  with  a  commercial  bank  upon 
leaving  government  service  providing  they 
had  served  their  full  term  in  those  positions. 
The  Patman  bill  would  close  this  loophole. 
The  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  officials  from 
owning  stock  or  holding  employment  in  com- 
mercial banks  while  they  are  in  office. 

In  introducing  the  bill.  Mr.  Patman  said 
that  a  virtual  "underground  railroad"  has 
existed  between  the  commercial  banking  in- 
dustry and  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  various  bank  supervisory  agencies. 

"This  trading  of  employees  between  the 
banks  and  the  agencies  that  regulate  banks 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  has  seri- 
ously affected  public  policy  in  these  areas 
for  many  years."  Mr.  Patman  said. 
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Mr.  Patman  said  that  President  Nixon's 
appointments  to  the  Treasury  Department 
had  highlighted  In  dramatic  terms  the  "po- 
tential for  conflicts  of  Interest  in  the  bank- 
ing area."  He  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  two  under-Secretarles  were 
appointed  directly  from  the  commercial 
banking  Industry. 

[From  the  American  Banker,  Feb.  3,  1969) 

Background   in   Banking   Leaves  Treasurt 

Team  Open  to  Criticism 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  has  chosen 

a  top-notch  but  vulnerable  team  to  run  the 

Treasury  Department. 

The  three  key  officials  have  close  ties  to 
commercial  banking.  Their  experience  en- 
hances their  ability  to  deal  with  the  complex 
questions  they  will  face  but  It  leaves  them 
open  to  conflict-of-interest  charges  that  cer- 
tainly win  be  whispered  if  net  publicly 
pressed  over  the  months  ahead. 

Secretary  David  Kennedy  came  to  the 
Treasury  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  pres- 
tigious Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  Chicago.  His  No.  2,  Under 
Secretary  Charles  E.  Walker  was  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Influential  American 
Bankers  Association  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Paul  Volcker.  the  towering  Under  Secretary 
for  Monetary  Affairs,  resigned  a  vice  presi- 
dency at  New  York's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
NA  to  take  the  third  spot  In  the  hierarchy. 
The  62-year-old  Mr.  Kennedy  is  the  first 
commercial  banker  to  hold  the  top  Treasury 
post  since  President  Truman  tapped  John 
Snyder,  an  unknown  St.  Louis  banker  and 
personal  friend.  President  Elsenhower's  two 
choices  were  lawyers  who  became  business- 
men— first  George  Humphrey,  then  Robert 
Anderson. 

President  Kennedy  gave  his  Administra- 
tion a  touch  of  the  conservative  bipartisan 
tone  he  w.mted  by  choosing  Douglas  DUlon. 
an  Elsenhower  Under  Secretary  of  State,  one 
of  the  world's  wealthiest  men  and  an  esrt- 
whlle  investment  banker.  When  Mr.  Dillon 
left,  President  Johnson  turned  to  Washing- 
ton lawyer  Henry  Fowler. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  lucky  he  has  been  able  to 
land  the  Kennedy-Walker-Volcker  trio.  The 
Treasury  Is  up  against  excruciatingly  difficult 
financial  problems  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  are  skilled  men  and  there  Is  no  time 
to  train  amateurs. 

But  that  is  not  quite  good  enough  for  the 
critics.  The  Treasury  officials  will  be  watched 
as  closely  in  their  spheres  as  controversial 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  will 
be  watched  in  his.  In  confirming  Mr.  Pack- 
ard despite  his  ownership  of  $300  million  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  stock,  many  Senators 
voted  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Packard's  abil- 
ity and  ingenuity  despite  a  clear-cut  defense 
industry  confiict  of  interest. 

Messrs.  Kennedy,  Walker  and  Volcker  re- 
ceived much  the  same  vote  of  personal  con- 
fidence, though  the  only  direct  financial 
conflict  arises  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  owner- 
ship of  a  block  of  Continental  Illinois  stock. 
The  Senate  confirmed  them  In  belief  they 
will  not  favor  commercial  banks  against 
other  financial  institutions  or  the  public. 

Representatives  of  the  Intensely  competi- 
tive mutual  savings  banks  and  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  will  be  wary.  While  an  ABA- 
opposed  bill  to  grant  Federal  charters  to  the 
savings  Institutions  is  not  likely  to  be  resur- 
rected, the  tax  reform  hearings  will  be  the 
target  of  a  commercial  bank  attempt  to  In- 
crease the  relatively  insignificant  tax  burden 
of  mutual  savings  banks. 

If  the  money  crunch  bites  harder,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy will  be  expected  to  take  a  stand  on 
whether  commercial  bank  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ings should  be  raised  so  the  banks  can  com- 
pete more  effectively  for  savings  deposits. 

The  white-haired  Chlcagoan  has  the  prime 
responsibility  for  running  the  balance-of- 
payments  program.  Both  he  and  the  Interna- 
tional   expert,    Mr.    Volcker,    will   be   deeply 


Involved  In  an  Inevitable  Administration  dis- 
cussion of  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  change  the  Investment  controls  that 
can  Influence  the  flow  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  and  out  of  U.S.  bank  deposits.  The 
Treasury  watchers  will  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  Continental  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Volcker's  Chase  Manhattan  are  two  of  a  very 
small  group  of  banks  that  do  most  of  this 
country's  International  banking  business. 

There  will  be  many  other  equally  sensitive 
Issues.  The  Treasury  will  have  a  view  of 
whether  the  Fed  should  move  toward  tighter 
or  easier  money  and  toward  higher  or  lower 
Interest  rates.  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  Mr.  Volck- 
er's advice,  will  set  the  Interest  rates  that 
the  Treasury  will  pay  on  billions  of  dollars 
of  new  government  securities  it  will  sell  to 
the  public  in  general,  and  to  banks  in  par- 
ticular. If  the  banks'  drive  to  expand  Into 
data  processing  and  other  electronic  busi- 
ness operations  Is  limited  by  rulings  in  cases 
now  before  the  courts,  the  Treasury  will 
have  to  tell  Congress  whether  it  thinks  the 
decisions  should  be  overturned  by  legisla- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Kennedy.  Walker  and  Volcker  have 
served  previously  In  both  the  Fed  and  the 
Treasury.  All  were  public  officials  before  they 
accepted  their  first  private  poets.  All  have 
that  special  quality  that  makes  some  men 
initially  choose  public  service  rather  than 
private  Industry  as  a  career. 

The  new  Treasury  men  will  work  under 
a  continuing  spotlight.  Perhaps  the  best  as- 
sessment of  how  well  the  public  Interest  will 
be  protected  came  the  other  day  from  a 
commercial  banking  official  who  knows  the 
trio  well.  "They're  the  kind  who  will  lean 
over  backwards  to  make  sure  they  don't  favor 
the  banks,"  he  said  a  trifle  glumly.  But  the 
critics  will  be  waiting,  watchfully. 

H.R. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  banking  and  monetary  system 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  243  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  1003)  Is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  243.", 
.md  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
Ineligible  during  the  time  they  are  In  office 
and  for  two  years  thereafter  to  hold  any  of- 
fice, position,  or  employment  in  any  bank 
whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Neither  the 
Secretary  nor  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  an  officer  or  director  of 
any  such  bank  or  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or 
hold  stock  m  any  such  bank;  and  before  en- 
tering upon  their  duties  they  shall  certify 
under  oath  that  they  have  complied  with 
this  requirement." 

Sec.  2.  Section  329  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  11)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  329.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Comptroller  or  any  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
be  Interested  in  any  bank  whose  deposits  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  nor  may  they  hold  any  office 
position,  or  employment  in  any  such  bank 
during  the  time  they  are  In  office  or  for  two 
years  thereafter." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  242)  is  amended  by 
changing  "member  bank,  except  that  this 
restriction  shall  not  apply  to  a  member  who 
has  served  the  full  term  for  which  he  was 
appointed"  to  read  "bank  whose  deposits  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  nor  may  any  such  member  hold 
stock  In  any  such  bank." 


Sec.  4.  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  ",  except  that  this  re- 
striction shall  not  apply  to  any  member  who 
has  served  the  fuU  term  for  which  he  was 
appointed". 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OUTRAGED  AT 
FHA  AND  VA  INTEREST  RATE 
INCREASES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  the  Nixon  administration  raised 
interest  rates  on  mortgages  insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

These  were  unnecessary  Increases 
which  will  hurt  an  already  sagging  hous- 
ing industry.  More  Importantly  these 
interest  rate  increases  wUl  have  the 
effect  of  pricing  thousands  of  deserving 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  out 
of  the  housing  market. 

Since  those  increases  were  announced 
by  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, George  Romney,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  mall  expressing  the 
public's  outrage  at  this  latest  grab  at 
their  pocketbooks. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
sampling  of  these  letters  and  telegrams 
opposing  the  Nixon  administration's  in- 
terest rate  increase : 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
January  26.  1969. 
DEAR  MR.  Patman:  The  New  York  Times  of 
January  26.  1969  has  quoted  you  as  saying, 
that  the  increase  In  the  Interest  rate,  "would 
price  low-income  and  middle-income  fam- 
nies  right  out  of  the  liouslng  market'.  I 
could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  am  at 
present  in  the  process  of  buying  a  home  here 
in  Brooklyn  and  the  Increase  is  causing  me 
to  reconsider  such  a  move. 

How  an  Administration  can  so  blatantly 
disregard  the  "little"  man  Is  beyond  me.  Who 
are  thev  looking  to  help?  Certainly  not  the 
builders  or  the  bankers  because,  with  this 
increase,  fewer  people  will  be  able  to  go  Into 
the  housing  market.  Certainly  not  people 
like  me  who  can  111  afford  any  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  money.  And  what  of  those  who  make  a 
living  laving  bricks,  and  electricians,  and  real 
estate  agents,  and  the  clerks  in  the  banks 
who  do  the  paper  work  in  connection  with 
mortgages?  Where  will  be  The  work  to  keep 
these  people  making  money?  I  dare  say  the 
present  Administration  Is  poorly  prepared  to 
consider  the  needs  of  those  of  us  who  have 
to  toil  n  the  vineyards  as  witnessed  by  the 
collective  affliience  of  Mr.  Nlxons  cabinet. 
Not  a  laborer  In  the  lot ! 

I  have  written  to  the  President  as  well  as 
to  Senator  Javlts  and  yourself  Mr.  Patman 
in  an  effort  to  halt  this  outrageous  maneu- 
ver against  the  "little"  man.  In  your  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  I  urge  you  to  do  whatever  you 
can  to  :.3ep  the  Administration  from  going 
ahead  with  this  Increase. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  remain. 
Yours  truly. 


Waco.  Tex. 
January  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee,  U.S. 
Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Patman;  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  criticism  of  the  increase  In  FHA 
and  VA  interest  rates.  I  heartily  concur  with 
your  sentiments. 
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FHA  Appraiser. 
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people  could  buy  homes,  this  kind  of  help 
most  of  us  can  do  without. 

With  most  of  the  people  not  understand- 
ing the  full  effect  of  this  Interest  increase, 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  give  the  Banking 
Interests  a  free  hand,  and  not  much  action 
by  the  individual.  All  he  will  do  is  quit 
spending,  as  he  may  not  know  how  much 
longer  he  will  work.  Is  this  another  repeat  of 
1958? 


Real  Estate  Consultant. 

Canoga  Pabk,  Calv. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sra:  It  Is  ridiculous  that 
George  Romney  should  Increase  the  VA  & 
FHA  interest  rates,  less  than  a  week  after 
taking  over  the  new  administration.  I  am 
quite  sure  this  will  bring  on  a  slump  In  the 
building  industry  and  thereby  cause  a  de- 
pression. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  now  forced  to  cancel 
out  a  new  home  conunltment  that  I  recently 
undertook. 

Please  use  your  good  ofiBce  to  secure  can- 
cellation of  this  order,  through  an  urgent 
consideration  of  the  senate. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Denver.  Colo.,  January  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  fight 
against  those  who  would  have  the  "little 
people"  carry  more  than  their  share  in  cool- 
ing off  the  economy.  Now  that  George  Rom- 
ney has  added  %  %  more  to  the  already  usuri- 
ous GI  and  FHA  rate,  we  need  your  help 
even  more.  Where  a  veteran  used  to  pay 
"only"  two  times  the  price  of  his  house  at 
the  5 14  '^o  of  ten  years  ago,  now  he  has  to 
pay  for  his  house  two  and  a  half  times  over. 
For  the  richest  country  in  the  world  to  do 
this  to  their  own,  seems  incredible  to  me. 
Sincerely, 


North  Bergen,  N.J., 

January  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman  :  I  want  you  to 
know  of  my  reservation  about  the  action  of 
the  Nixon  administration  stated  by  Secretary 
Romney  in  raising  the  maximum  interest  rate 
on  mortgages  insured  by  the  government 
f^om63^%  toT'^rc. 

This  increase  will  effect  the  low  and  middle 
income  families  and  possibly  prevent  them 
from  purchlslng  their  own  home. 

I  feel  too  that  the  federal  government 
programs  to  subsidize  housing  will  be  greatly 
effected  by  this  Interest  rate  Increase. 

I  urge  you  to  review  the  matter  because  I 
know  that  you  have  always  demonstrated  a 
keen  interest  in  the  constmier  and  private 
citizen. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 


Granoeville,  Idaho, 

January  28,  1969. 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  REPRESENTAxrvE  Patman:    Regarding 
the   recent  raise   in   the   maximum   interest 
rate  of  FHA  mortgages,   we  certainly  agree 
with  your  views,  this  will  not  help  most  fam- 
ilies. Perhaps  this  was  increased  to  help  the 
builders,  and  lower  the  discount  charges  to 
the  builder,  however,  we  find  that  In  our 
area  the  raise  in  material  costs  in  the  last 


three  months  will  offset  any  lowering  of  the 
discount  charged  the  builder. 

The  cost  of  some  material  has  risen  as 
much  as  100%  during  these  few  months.  The 
government  should  look  into  these  increases 
as  it  does  with  the  steel  industry  when  they 
increase  their  prices.  Wages  have  not  gone 
up  accordingly,  and  the  demand  should  not 
have  increased,  as  home  building  has  slowed 
down  so  much  because  of  the  increased  ma- 
terial costs. 

To  increase  the  FHA  appraisals,  because  of 
higher  material  costs,  would  only  hurt  the 
home  buyers  more.  We  have  a  situation  here 
that  Is  out  of  line  with  the  larger  cities,  our 
only  industry  is  logging  and  saw-mlUs,  the 
average  pay  is  under  $5,000  per  year,  and 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mill  owners  here 
are  now  paying  lees  for  their  logs,  and 
charging  so  much  more  for  their  finished 
lumber,  the  workers  are  still  only  making 
these  low  wages.  Costs  for  food,  clothing,  rent, 
etc.,  are  higher  here  than  they  are  In  say 
California,  where  the  wages  are  double.  Every 
one  can't  move  to  California. 

Mr.  Patman,  we've  watched  your  record  in 
Congress  with  interest  and  respect  for  many 
years,  we  write  to  you.  because  we  feel  that 
perhaps  you  can  answer  some  questions  for 
us,  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  housing  sit- 
uation. 

Profit  Is  not  the  only  reason  we  are  in 
this  business,  we  build  homes  so  people  can 
have  a  decent  place  to  live.  We've  been  read- 
ing about  the  1968  housing  bill,  and  have 
sent  for  same.  As  we  understand  It,  if  a  fam- 
ily didn't  earn  $7,800.00  per  year,  that  they 
could  be  eligible  for  a  subsidy  from  the 
government  in  order  to  purchase  a  home.  We 
talked  to  the  Farm  Home  Administration  here 
in  GrangevUle  about  it,  they  didn't  know 
too  much  about  the  bill,  however,  they  didn't 
think  the  bill  would  apply  to  this  area.  Can 
you  tell  us  if  this  is  true?  i  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve, to  me  a  man  is  a  man  wherever  he 
lives,  anyone  who  has  to  live  In  a  shack  be- 
cause of  low  wages  needs  the  same  help  as 
anyone  else,  no  matter  what  area  he  lives  In. 
or  what  color  he  is. 

The  Farm  Home  Administration  does  make 
occasional  loans  in  this  area,  because  the 
population  Is  under  5,000.  but  it  takes  months 
and  months  to  get  a  sale  completed  through 
them,  and  most  contractors  canno>t  afford 
to  use  this  method  of  sale,  as  they  are  pay- 
ing Interest  on  their  interim  financing  costs. 

We  have  two  banks  in  GrangevUle,  only  one 
will  make  FHA  loans,  and  they  are  very  par- 
ticular about  who  they  will  loan  to,  people 
virlth  certain  occupations  don't  appeal  to 
them.  We  have  also  sold  through  direct  Vet- 
eran loans,  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

Is  there  any  way  be  can  help  these  people 
who  want  to  buy  a  home,  who  are  not  Vet- 
erans, and  cannot  get  an  FHA  loan  through  a 
bank? 

Yotu^  truly, 


February  U,  1969 
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Sanger,  Tex.,  January  27, 1969. 
Mr.  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee. 
The  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Patman  :  Having  read  your 
criticism  of  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Romney's  decision  to  raise  the 
Interest  rates  on  FHA  and  VA  up  to  8%,  (In- 
cluding the  V2  %  mandatory  Insurance  charge, 
(in  Times  Herald,  Jan.  26),  I  definitely  agree 
with  you. 

I  hope  many  people  will  write  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Sec.  Romney,  in  hope  that  he 
will  reverse  his  decision  and  also  Pres.  Nixon 
will  see  the  effect.  Is  only  to  force  more  people 
to  rent. 

I  am  a  young  parent,  under  30.  and  a  house 
is  usually  a  person's  biggest  investment — 
lasts  many  years:  it  forces  a  wife  to  work, 
when  she'd  rather  be  home  with  young  pre- 
school children. 


Surely,  inflation  is  not  controlled  by  caus- 
ing more  inflation!  Also,  most  housing  con- 
struction for  the  lower  or  moderate  income 
Is  of  very  poor  quality  and  too  small  and 
only  the  richer  can  buy  better  quality. 
Sincerely, 


Waco,   Tex., 
January  27,  1969. 
Hon.   Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  I  have  for 
years  followed  public  statements  attributed 
to  you  about  the  level  of  interest  rates.  On 
most  occasions  I  disagreed  with  your  con- 
cept. However,  the  recent  increase  In  the 
prime  rate  prompted  us  to  take  the  action 
locally  of  clarifying  our  positions  and  views. 

Your  comment  this  week-end  concerning 
Mr.  Romneys  authorization  for  higher  mort- 
gage rates  was  certainly  refreshing.  A  stand 
needs  to  be  made.  You  have  again  led  the 
way. 

Respectfully, 


Banker. 

Panorama    Citt,    Calif. 
Hon.   Wright   Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir  :  I  am  very  distressed  at  the 
George  Romney  announcement  of  Interest 
rate  increases  to  71/2  and  8%  for  VA  &  FHA 
mortgages.  Rate  increases  at  this  time  are 
not  justified  and  I  fear  depression  will  set  In. 

If  these  rates  remain,  I  will  probably  have 
to  cancel  a  committment  that  I  have  and 
which  is  to  be  completed  shortly.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  existing  rates  to  take  effect  at 
the  time  of  p>ossee8ion. 

Please  use  your  Influence  and  good  office 
to  get  cancellation  of  this  order,  by  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  senate  for  urgent 
action. 

Very  truly  yours, 


what  you  said  about  the  new  rise  In  Interest 
on  VA.  home  mortgage  loans.  This  does  not 
affect  me,  but  I  Just  recently  was  hurt  by 
the  New  Jersey  boost  In  Interest  rates.  We 
bought  a  new  home  two  years  ago  and  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  problems  we  still  have 
not  moved  into  this  home.  When  we  bought 
the  home  the  Interest  rates  were  6%.  They 
are  now  7V2To  and  I  suspect  will  be  up  to 
8%  by  the  time  I  move  into  my  home  this 
spring.  My  husband  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  his  raises  In  no  way  meet  all  the 
raises  that  we  have  had  to  pay.  We  will  strug- 
gle when  we  move  into  our  home.  On  a  $23,000 
mortgage  we  will  be  paying  an  additional 
$30  to  $40  a  month  for  our  home. 

I've  Just  about  given  up  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  I  feel  that  It  had  become  a 
party  for  the  poor,  and  I  still  feel  (especially 
since  Pres.  Nixon  is  not  in  office  a  month,  and 
already  he  is  raising  prices)  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  for  the  rich  man.  Your  remark 
mentioning  middle  Income  families  In  the 
housing  market  makes  me  think  that  there 
are  still  some  people  In  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty that  are  for  the  people  in  the  middle. 
Please  continue  thinking  of  us  and  maybe 
convince  your  fellow  Democrats  not  to  desert 
the  faithful  middle  class  of  the  party. 
Resi>ectfully, 


soon    as    Nixon 
wrote  our   local 


IjONg  Beach,  Calif., 

January  26, 1969. 
Wright  Patman. 
House  Banking  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  As 
had  named  his  cabinet,  I 
paper  and  stated:  that  Inflation  would  be 
inflicted  upon  the  people  by  men  who  rep- 
resented big  business,  it  did. 

I  am  the  widow  of  a  veteran  who  died 
from  service  connected  disability  and  as  such, 
I  receive  a  small  monthly  pension.  I  am  63 
years  old  and  have  been  trying  to  survive 
on  the  pension,  and  small  social  security, 
and  still  keep  my  small  20  year  old  home 
bought  under  the  100%   Veterans  Loan. 

Until  this  month  my  mortgage  payments 
was  $75  per  month.  I  have  been  notified  that 
these  payments  have  Jumped  to  $92.00  per 
month  and  I  will  be  charged  for  Hazzard  In- 
surance Payments. 

I  cannot  sell  my  home  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  Interest  plus  point  cost  and  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  keep  my  home  and  maintain  Body 
and  Soul  when  Yj  of  my  income  is  going  to 
pay  my  mortgage,  and  part  of  another  third 
going  for  continuous  tax  Increases  on  the 
property.  As  I  see  It  our  Legislation  and  Ex- 
ecutive Branches  are  out  to  profit  while  mak- 
ing paupers  of  the  American  people.  Its  bad 
and  dangerous  Government. 


Veteran's  Widow. 


Lake  Hiawatha,  N.J.. 

January  29  1969. 
Dear  Representative  Patman:  As  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Democratic  Party  I  feel 
that  I  should  write  to  you  to  thank  you  for 


Wilmington,  Ohio, 

Janxtary  30,  1969. 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Patman:   Homes  of  Wilmington, 
Inc.  is  a  non-profit  corporation  who's  pur- 
pose   Is    to    build    homes    for    low-income 
families. 

In  reading  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  27th  we  note  that  you  protest  the 
Increase  in  FHA  interest  rates  implemented 
by  Secretary  George  Romney  of  HUD.  We 
agree  and  urge  you  on  in  your  protests.  If 
anti-infiationary  action  is  necessary  why  not 
in  the  military  appropriations  and  not  in  the 
basic  needs  of  our  citizens. 
Thank  you. 


Arlington.  Va.. 
February  1,  1969. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Because  of  your  long 
fight  against  unfair  interest  rates  I  thought 
I  would  pass  along  to  you  this  comment  in 
the  Washington  Post  today_  about  the  in- 
crease In  VA-FHA  interest  rates.  The  state- 
ment was  made  by  Thomas  A.  Cary,  and.  as 
the  article  states,  he  said.  "That  interest  rate 
is  without  cause  or  reason.  Money  sources  are 
beating  the  country  to  death.  High  interest 
rates  cause   infiatlon.  rather  than   ease   it." 

I'm  enclosing  the  article  with  the  section 
quoted  marked. 


Van  Ntnrs,  Calif., 

January  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  feel  that  both  my  wife 
and  I  have  to  release  our  feelings  concerning 
the  administrations  recent  decision  to  in- 
crease VA  and  FHA  interest  rates  to  7%. 

We  purchased  a  new  home,  our  first,  about 
six  months  ago.  At  that  time  VA  loans  were 
6%%  and  we  qualified  after  quite  some  time 
of  worrying  that  we  would  not.  Now  with 
less  than  a  month  to  go.  we  once  again  will 
have  to  begin  our  worrying.  But  now.  we  have 
more  to  worry  about  since  my  wife  and  I 
have  spent  so  much  time  planning  and  buy- 
ing Just  for  that  particular  house. 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel 
It  Is  unfair  that  people  who  were  already 
approved  for  their  loans  at  the  old  rate  have 
to  be  forced  to  pay  the  new  rate  of  Interest. 
If  we  are  not  approved  under  the  new  rates 
we  wUl  have  lost  the  house  of  our  dreams 
plus  all  of  the  money  that  we  spent  in  fur- 
nishing this  new  home. 

Also,  is  there  no  reprieve  for  the  service 
man?  I.  of  course  as  most  ex-GI's  did  not 
serve  my  country  to  reap  the  benefits  there- 
of, but  I  also  do  not  feel  that  I  should  have 
to  pay  as  much  interest  as  the  deserters,  so- 
called  conscientious  objectors  or  any  person 
with  a  dishonorable  discharge  or  not  willing 
to  serve  their  country.  Is  it  fair  that  we  who 
served  our  country  or  those  because  of  Illness 
or  for  some  other  reason  could  not  serve,  be 
made  to  pay  the  same? 
Sincerely, 


Homebuilder. 

Decatur.  Ala.. 
January  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  As  one  of  America's 
many  million  "little  people,"  let  me  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  in  standing  up  for  us 
after  the  recent  mortgage  loan  increase  an- 
nouncement. It's  nice  to  know  there  are  some 
folks  in  Washington  who  seem  to  really  want 
to  represent  the  hard-working,  middle-class 
which  supplies  most  of  the  money  to  run  the 
nation  but  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  voice 
in  how  it's  spent. 

My  case,  typical  of  thousands  across  the 
country  on  Black  Friday.  Jan.  24.  1969.  is 
found  in  the  attached  article  in  Sunday's 
Decatur  Daily,  where  I  am  employed.  My  wife 
and  I  had  figured  our  monthly  payments  at 
the  very  maximum  we  could  afford  when  Mr. 
Romney's  announcement  tacked  on  another 
$8  to  $10.  You  certainly  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  when  you  said  the  increase  would  price 
low-  and  middle-income  families  out  of  the 
housing  market.  Despite  the  setback,  how- 
ever, my  wife  and  I  are  still  determined  to 
move  into  that  house,  even  if  it  means  an 
outside  Job.  This  will  be  our  first  home  after 
four  years  in  apartments  and  we're  looking 
forward  to  moving  in.  It's  got  my  dander 
up  now. 

I'm  sure  I'm  not  alone  and  can  Just  im- 
agine how  those  many  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  other  breadwinners  must  have 
felt — esi)ecially  those  who  had  only  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line.  In  our  case  we  had  Just 
begun  processing  forms  for  a  VA  loan. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
am  also  writing  Mr.  Lon  Worth  Crow,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association, 
voicing  my  displeasure  at  his  pleasure  in  the 
announcement  by  Mr.  Romney. 

Once  again,  thanks  for  trying  to  help.  It's 
good  to  know  there  are  friends  in  Washing- 
ton— even  if  they  are  making  $30.000-plu8 
a  year.  Come  see  us  If  you're  ever  in  the 
beautiful  Tennessee  Valley  region  of  Alabama. 
Best  regards. 


Camarillo.  Calif. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washingtnn,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  It  Is  ridiculous  that 
George  Romney  can  set  this  outrageous  rate 
on  VA  and  FHA  mortgages. 

I  am  having  to  cancel  a  new  home  pur- 
chase because  of  the  increase  in  rates. 

Please  use  your  good  office  and  name  to 
secure  cancellation  of  this  order  and  to  bring 
It  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  urgent  con- 
sideration. 

Further  I  feel  this  will  throw  the  country 
into  a  tall  spin  by  a  complete  reversal  In 
building  new  homes. 
Sincerely, 
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9ACERSTOWN,   Md., 

January  27,  1969. 


Hon.  Wright  Patman 
Housing  Committee 
resentatives'  Bui^ 

DKAit  Congressman 
the  Interest  rate  on 
homes  to8'"r  P  H  A 
7',/i%   for  Veterans' 
poslte  effect  on  homii 
downpayment  requiring 
teed  loans.  In  most 
ments  will  be  prohlb|tl 
eliminate  the   low 
market. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  u 
ernment    on    one 
curing  new  homes 
brackets,    then   pass 
crease  Interest  rates 
ago  the  home  loan 
foreclosure  on 
f»osslble  to  create  a  bl 
er  can  secure  direct 
ment,   the  same  as 
of  the  VA  loan  when 
creased  Interest  rate 
only  to  those  In  low 
all  those  who  desire 

I  do  nofrsee  anything 
eliminate  the  point 

I  trust  that  you  wll 
and  rectify  the  grave 
financial   Institutions 
Sincerely, 


'  Cfiairman.  House  of  Rep- 
ing,  Washington,  DC. 
Patman:  By  increasing 
Go\*ernment   loans  for 
ibcludlng  insurance  and 
Ipans  win  have  the  op- 
buyers  with  minimal 
government  guaran- 
4ase8  the  monthly  pay- 
ve.  It  will  practically 
Income  buyer  from  the 


qderstand  why  the  Gov- 
ts   desirous    in    se- 
those  in  low  income 
punitive   bill    to  In- 
you  know  some  years 
i^ortgage  act  prevented 
hence,   Is   It   not 
I  whereby  the  purchas- 
Dans  from  the  Govem- 
e  Intent  and  purpose 
arst  conceived.  The  In- 
a  grave  injustice,  not 
ncome  brackets  but  to 
build  or  buy. 
in  the  bill  that  will 
system. 

I  delve  into  this  matter 
injustice  that  only  the 
would  derive  benefits. 


ha  Id 

fcr 


JLS 


mortf  ages 


ti 


10 


World  War  I  Veteran. 


Hon.  Wright  Patman 
House  Office  Buildin  i 
Washington.  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  It 
will  have  to  cancel 
home     due  to  the 
mortgage     rates     as 
Romney.  This  is  an 
this  time  when  a 
predicted. 

Sir,  please  use 
cancellation  of  this 
the  floor  of  the 
tlon. 

Tours  very  truljr 


ne  ir 


yot  r 


Sena(  e 


Rec  drd 


^:r. 

a;  id 


•  Mr.  HORTON 
permission  to 
point    in    the 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HORTON. 
vei'sion  of  waters 
logical  deserts  throigh 
a  seemingly  endles; 
agents  has  been  foqcefully 
lie  attention. 

Right  now  thousands 
are  surging  up  through 
thwarting  all  effors 
rigs  to  contain  it.  A  juatic 
in  massive  numbers 
porpoises  are  beinf 
shore  daily. 

Less  obvious,  Mr 
tinuing  deaths  froin 
oil  and  contaminants 
and   rivers   daily 
charged  by  sewers 

What  is  being  dohe 
the  air  we  breathp 
drink?  The  public 
few  years  begun  to 
pact  and  extent  of 
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Santa  StrsANA,  Calif. 


is  my  intention  that  I 

•;he  purchase  of  a  new 

irjcrease  in  VA  and  FHA 

disclosed     by     George 

outrageous  decision  at 

slump  in  building  Is 


good  ofBce  to  secure 

4rder.  by  bringing  it  to 

for  urgent  considera- 


THE  AIR  WE  BREATHE,  THE  WATER 
WE  DRINK 


lisked  and  was  given 

exterid  his  remarks  at  this 

and    to   include 


Speaker,  the  con- 
wetlands  into  bio- 
contamination  by 
variety  of  polluting 
called  to  pub- 

of  gallons  of  oil 

the  ocean  floor, 

of  the  offshore  oil 

birds  are  dying 

and  dead  seals  and 

washed  up  on  the 


Speaker,  are  the  con- 
lesser  amounts  of 
flushed  into  lakes 
by   rainfall   and   dis- 
ind  industrial  outlets, 
to  call  attention  to 
and  the  water  we 
has  only  in  the  past 
be  aware  of  the  im- 
poUution  in  our  land. 


In  spite  of  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  matching  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  pollution  control  measures, 
the  overall  pollution  picture  has  become 
more  serious. 

We  have  only  partially  been  able  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  private  indus- 
try in  helping  to  eliminate  pollution 
caused  by  industrial  wastes. 

Like  the  goldfish  at  Eastman  Kodak 
that  tests  the  water  purification  system 
to  insure  its  pureness  before  it  leaves  the 
plant,  the  Federal  Government  must  en- 
courage more  cooperation  from  private 
industry  and  local  government  in  the 
fight  against  water  and  air  pollution. 

Two  measures  I  am  introducing  today 
offer  the  stimuli  to  span  "the  pollution 
control  gap"  in  industry  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

These  bills  complement  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  and,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
courage private  and  public  institutions 
to  install  pollution  abatement  equipment. 

A  TAX  INCENTIVE 

The  first  measure  provides  a  tax  credit 
to  industries  that  construct  or  otherwise 
provide  water  and  air  pollution  control 
facilities  and  an  accelerated  writeoff  of 
the  cost  of  facility. 

Any  firm  installing  a  qualifying  pollu- 
tion abatement  facility  will  be  allowed  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  facility.  If  the  firm  builds  a 
pollution  control  facility  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  for  example,  it  would  be  allowed 
to  subtract  $2,000  from  its  tax  liability 
for  that  year. 

The  tax  credit  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  amount  that  could  be  depreciated,  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  asset  can  be  written 
off  under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

However,  if  a  taxpayer  takes  the  20- 
percent  tax  credit,  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  take  the  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit  presently  allowed  by  law  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

The  tax  credit  offered  under  these  pro- 
visions operates  largely  like  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  but  where  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  limited  to  machinery 
and  equipment,  the  tax  credit  under  my 
proposal  would  also  apply  to  structures 
and  any  land  necessary  for  the  pollution 
control  facility. 

DEPRECHTINC    THE    FAdLITT 

Also,  instead  of  depreciating  the  fa- 
cility over  its  ordinary  useful  life,  un- 
der these  provisions  the  taxpayer  may 
choose,  at  his  discretion,  a  shorter  time 
period. 

Therefore,  if  a  taxpayer  installs  a  fa- 
cility that  has  an  estimated  useful  life 
of  20  years  and  he  chooses  to  write  off 
the  asset  in  the  first  5  years  under  these 
provisions,  he  would  receive  no  depreci- 
ation deductions  for  the  remaining  15 
years  of  the  life  of  the  facility. 

The  incentive  aspect  of  this  acceler- 
ated l-to-5-year  writeoff  is  not  a  larger 
writeoff  over  the  life  of  the  asset,  but  a 
larger  writeoff  during  the  early  years  of 
the  facility's  operation. 

Present  law  requires  a  taxpayer  to  wait 
20  years  for  full  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
the  facility. 


HIGH    COST    OF    ABATEMENT 


Primarily,  the  unsatisfactory  rate  of 
progress  of  pollution  abatement  facility 
installation  by  private  industry  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  firms  are  simply  not  in  a 
position  to  incur  such  vast  nonproductive 
expenditures  without  assistance  or  finan- 
cial incentive. 

This  legislation  would  make  installa- 
tion of  equipment  economically  feasible 
and  worthwhile.  The  smaller  firms  which 
cannot  meet  the  cost  of  installation 
under  present  tax  laws  could  afford  to  do 
so  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  tax  credit  system  and  accelerated 
writeoff  I  have  described  are  among  the 
most  fruitful  ways  to  encourage  indus- 
try to  install  antipollution  equipment. 

Without  industry's  complete  coopera- 
tion I  fail  to  see  how  we  will  ever  coim- 
teract  the  adverse  effect  of  manmade 
pollution. 

RESEARCH    GRANTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  antipollution 
measure  I  am  introducing  today  is  di- 
vided into  two  important  sections.  The 
first  part  of  this  legislation  amends  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  grants  to  persons  who  demon- 
strate, develop,  or  improve  pollution- 
abatement  methods  for  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario. 

Research  grants  in  the  amount  of  $5,- 
500,000  are  authorized  for  the  preven- 
tion, removal,  and  control  of  natural  or 
manmade  pollution  in  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  under  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Acid  mine  water  and  untreated 
waste  from  vessels  are  also  given  special 
attention. 

LAKES    IN    TROtTBLE 

Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  present  a 
particular  area  of  concern. 

Like  all  lakes,  the  waters  flowing  into 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  are  slow 
moving.  The  larger  the  lake,  the  slower 
the  inflow  and  outflow  of  water.  When 
the  rate  of  pollution  into  lake  waters 
flows  at  a  steady  or  increased  rate,  a  lake 
slowly  loses  the  power  to  renew  itself. 

Lake  Erie,  a  shallow  lake,  is  almost 
biologically  dead  and  Lake  Ontario  is  fast 
approaching  that  state.  The  new  tech- 
nology that  could  be  developed  with  the 
aid  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  bill 
could  be  instrumental  in  returning  these 
Great  Lakes  to  their  original  state  of 
beauty  and  usefulness  to  man. 

MUNICIPAL     WASTE     TREATMENT     CONSTRUCTION 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  provides 
further  funds  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment construction  started  under  the 
Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1965. 

To  help  complete  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  serving  munici- 
palities, adequate  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  fiscal  year  1971  are  authorized 
under  my  bill. 

COOPERATION    IS   NEEDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  government,  the 
Stat.-»s  and  finally  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  work  hand-in-hand  to  fight 
air  and  water  pollution.  But  without  the 
cooperation  of  private  industry  we  can- 
not succeed. 

It  is  of  national  concern  that  we  in 
Congress,  provide  the  financial  assist- 
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ance  necessary  to  counteract  the  adverse        To  insure  that  smaller  localities  main-  continues  to  6^°^;  .a"^.  f '"o^;.^"'*,^"f""' 

eSectfof  water  and^ir  pollution.  Both     tain  the  highest  water  quality  standards,  rates  keep  °",  ««"/"f .^^f  ^I,f "^^^^^^^^ 

tSen  to  upset  the  delfcate  ecological     ^^l^X^^To^c^T^T^l^^'  '"'"  ^^^''^^Lf^S^tn^l^'ZlZlTL 

'rprte?e?virm:nt  is  a  dying  en-     ^^^^'^tZ'^lr^X.s^  of  our  bill  for  fiscal  1970  would  come  to  $15,958 

vironment.  It  produces  less  and  less  as     ^^er^^-.-J  T'lXllO^.Z'-  This  will  be  over  twice  what  it  was 

a  tax  base,  contributes  to  public  dissatis-     <^"^"7  i^^JfJ^J^^^^f.^^^^^  for   fiscal    1959,   when   it   amounted   to 

faction,  and  worst  of  all  deteriorates  the     ^^^^^^^^  JJing  S  f^f  d  S.sal  of  $7,070  million, 

health  of  our  people.                                       ™^  «nH  nthPr  nolhltente  Let  us  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for 

These  proposals  wiU  strengthen  the  at-     "7,!,f!,f,^°^^f '  P°^Sl  c"«es  and  towns  the  next  dozen  Congresses,  a  period  of 

tack  on  air  and  water  pollution.                   ,nS2f  w«t^r  ^ualTv  m^nagemen^^^  24  years  through  which  many  of  us  will 

A  tax  credit  to  encourage  private  m-  injan  '^^^^^^^..^^''^^^^  ^""^  nve.  our  receipts  and  expenditures  will 
dustry,  research  grante  to  clean  our  ^^7/^°""^  Snag^^^^^^^  be  exactly  in  balance  and  that  our  inter- 
Great  Lakes,  and  more  funds  for  mumc-  ^.^^^g'SecontSly  King  streams  est  rates  v^ill  remain  constant.  Our  in- 
ipal  waste  treatment  centers  would  ,7"i?;"jJ^%'Sal  S^  terest  bill  for  that  period  would  amount 
greatly  accelerate  a  united,  national  pro-  f°  ^'T  ^^f^rJ,^  Iwav  waSe  th^t  is  not  to  ju.st  a  shade  under  $383  billion,  which 
gram  designed  to  eliminate  contamina-  "'?„f;"lw^urifled  bv  tSrtment  Res-  would  be  more  than  the  present  total  of 
tion  from  our  air  and  water.                          eTofrs'^f^reaf  Jate?  S^^^^  the  debt-and  we  would  still  owe  the 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the  „2,fraVoH  TvTiinfnntq  from  flowing  into  debt, 
center  of  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  f,""Jlf /iJerTan^lake J  d^^^^  These  figures  are  truly  frightening,  but 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  at  ^^^'l^fJht  they  will  turn  out  to  be  conservative  if 
the  1968  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri-  °™"vi..r  imnnrtant  factor  to  consider  we  do  not  promptly  reverse  the  trend, 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  tJaT^o^S^oulS  be  saved  b^as^^^^^^  When  referring  to  the  public  debt  in  his 
science  at  the  Statler-Hilton  set  the  f^fwS^es  ^^install  water  qualitv  recent  budget  message  to  the  Congress, 
theme  for  the  future  if  we  fail  to  act  '^l^^^^^^^'  proiams  at  the  initial  Mr.  Johnson  used  the  words  "i-elatively 
"unless  we  begin  to  match  our  technolog-  "^l^lfJ^^^t^I^S^lorreservoircon-  uncontrollable,"  "relatively  fixed,"  and 
ical  power  with  a  deeper  understanding  'fjjl^n  program  D^^^  con-  "unavoidable."  Of  course  the  interest  bill 
of  the  environment  we  run  the  risk  of  ^,..„.tjon  the  cost  of  including  water  must  be  paid  as  it  falls  due.  ^,^  ^.„. 
destroying  this  planet  as  a  suitable  place  J^ty  manlgement  facilities  are  only  The  best  way  to  reduce  the  $16  billion 
for  human  habitation."  about  $25  000  However,  when  installed  that  we  must  pay  for  interest  is  to  eliml- 
ra^laSX  .he,  CO..  more  than  twice  ^^^^ZfTT.'ST^^L'^t 

''^rSZ%^^..Sk^n^^''l^    "™„a  part  o,  th,s  .e|.3.a..on  P--  t^^'VeVlSrif  i.r.Sl.-'S 

STREAMS                                                     vides  assistance  funds  for  a  more  com-  "^   "^" 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given    ^^S.^^^^^'lr^L^lS^'^^i  SJTrl  .   .^^e  Jollo.ing   table  shows  how  the 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this    fStrialJnd  municipal  growth.  Ade-  interest  bill  has  gone  up  since  fiscal  1959 . 

point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-     qy^te  pure  water  reserves  are  vital  to  an  Year:                                                   Afi;/ion 

traneous  matter.)  economy  balanced  between  the  country-        i959  87,07o 

Mr.   HORTON.   Mr.  Speaker    smce  I     side  and  metropolis.  ^^o  -—    8,299 

first  came  to  Congress  in   1963  one  of        projected   cost   studies   in    1966   esti-        ^61  -— -    »■  iu« 

my  primary  concerns  has  been  air  and     j^^ted  that  the  annual  costs  necessary  to        jggg  11"""""" 9. 215 

water  pollution.  meet  anticipated  municipal  or  industrial        1964. -- -- 9810 

Now,  in  the  91st  Congress,  I  am  once    ^.^(.gj.  supply  storage  needs  was  approxi-        1965  .- — --  10.357 

again  submitting  a  legislative  proposal     jj^^tely  $10  million  with  a  Federal  con-        1966  11.285 

which  I  feel  can  prevent  even  graver     ^j-ibution  of  50  percent,  or  $5  million.  1967  12.588 

threats  of  pollution  in  our  smaller  rivers        j^^.  gpeaker,  the  assistance  planned  by        1968  -  13. 744 

and  streams,  the  bill  I  am  proposing  today  would  be        J^^g  (estimate  i5,i7i 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood     f^J^^l  through    new    programs    op-        J^''"  ^estimate) 15.958 

Prevention  Act  is  a  proposal  to  provide    grated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul-  -^—^^-^-^ 

Federal  assistance  to  water  quality  con-     .  »;r#-.r.TrT  r^w  qttt  -p  mttt  p 

trol  projects  on  smaller  bodies  of  water.     ^"^^^^                  A  MODEL  OF  SELF-HELP 

Congressional  support  for  this  measure                         ^— ^^^^-^^  (Mr.   SCHADEBERG  asked  and   was 

would  mean  we  would  have  a  planned     jntEREST  AND  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  given  permission  to  extend  Ws  remarks 

and     balanced,     comprehensive     pure                                           ,        .             •  ,on  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 

waters  program  for  our  smaller  rivens         (Mr.   MICHEL  asked  and  was  given  ^lude  extraneous  matter.  1 

and  streams;   and  we  would  have  ade-     permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tnis  ^^    SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 

quate  pure  water  reserves  to  enable  in-    point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  ^^^^   ^^^  community  of  Racine,  Wis.,  in 

dustry  to  locate  future  plants  in  rural     traneous  matter.)        _       ^       ..         __  my  district  formed  the  Racine  Environ- 

areas  where  job  opportunities  are  so  des-         Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker   the  econ-  ^^^^^  committee.  Inc.,  to  initiate  and  to 

perately  needed.                                               omists  who  were  m  power  during  tne  ^^^^  ^^..^^^  ^^^  problems  of  the  innercity 

At  present  Federal  contributions  can     days  of  the  New  Deal,  the  fair  ueai.  ine  ^^^  .^^  residents.  A  unique  feature  of  this 

only  be  made  to  localities  for  dam  and     New  Frontier,  and  the  Great  bocieiy  as-  organization  was  that  it  represented  a 

reservoir  construction,  for  flood  preven-     sured  us  over  and  over  again  mat  mere  ^.q^jj^j^j^  ^^  industry,  government,  and 

tion,  recreation,  and /or  wildlife  conser-     was  no  need  to  worry  about  the  nauonai  j,.^jjjyj^uai  citizens  working  together  to 

vation.                                                             debt    as  "we  "^'^  1^  t^o  ourselves_No  ^j,^  ^^mtions  to  local  problems. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to    matter  how  much  /"O"^,,^']^.  ^^^*="j;y^  since  that  time,  46  Racine  businesses 

enable  a  municipality  to  get  a  50-percent     branch  requestea    no  "T^""  J^^^^Xt-  have  given  over  $33,000  to  support  the 

Federal  contribution  for  storing  water  to     the  legislative  branch  provided  no  mat-  ^           ^    ^^^     organization,    have 

use  during  critical  periods  of  low  stream-     t^^  ^ow  much  the  taxpayer^^^  cSbSted   $62,000   to   an   educational 

flow  so  that  highly  concentrated  pollu-     it  was  nev^r  1"°"^^  for  the  pohtician^  ^^^  ^^^^  snpx^Me^  substantial 

rhoTheCrtSSa^ctt'tlSa^S    -f  ^^^i^  ^^^  'SS^i^^^i^^^  P™='  '""^^ 

projects.  Each  of  these  two  sections  pro-     ity.  just  so  we  kept  up  «he  interest  oi™  for  .he"  omlng  vear  I  believe  every 

S'SlSlS."""""  '"  '"'  '"""  °'  "■'"''    oua  t'o  keep  T&  Kest,'a??"e  de"-t  SS,Ur'orco^.reishould  becon,e  ,c- 
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qualnted  with  this  splendid  effort  which 
I  am  making  available  to  them  with  con- 
siderable pride. 
Racint  Environ  m|nt  Committee  Akntjai. 

1  lEPORT 

The  Racine  Envljonment  Committee,  Inc. 
(REC)  was  established  In  the  fall  of  1967 
to  study  and  recommend  action  on  commu- 
nity problems  which  affect  the  Industrial, 
economic  and  social  climate  of  the  Racine 
metropolitan  area.  IMmary  areas  of  concern 
are  housing,  education,  employment  and 
business  opportunities  for  minority  citizens. 
Other  areas  of  Interest  Include  local  govern- 
ment structure,  and  air  and  water  pollution. 

REC  was  formed  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
now  dissolved  HUl-JKldd  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  by  tte  mayor  In  August,  1966 
to  Investigate  and  recommend  action  in  areas 
where  dlscrlmlnatii  m  existed.  In  August, 
1967.  the  HlU-Kldd  ::omnilttee  submitted  its 
report,  pointing  out  that  discrimination 
existed  and  recommi  sndlng  that  a  permanent 
group  be  organized  to  find  solutions  to  the 
social  problems  fac  ng  Racine.  As  a  result, 
the  Racine  Envlror  ment  Committee,  Inc. 
was  formed. 

Because  of  the  Innportance  of  this  pro- 
gram, the- manufac;urers  of  Racine  agreed 
to  financially  supp<  rt  REC  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  mimbership  of  REC,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  businessmen:  it  also 
includes  people  from  all  other  areas  of  com- 
munity life. 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  the  Racine 
Environment  Comm  ttee.  Inc.  has  completed 
a  very  successful  flist  year.  During  this  pe- 
riod, we  sponsored  Important  and  meaningful 
programs  of  emploj  ment,  education,  hous- 
ing and  business  oj  portunltles  for  Racine's 
minority  citizens. 

The  proof  of  our  success  Is  shown  by  the 
support  given  our  piograms  by  the  minority 
communities  and  b  ?  their  participation  In 
the  activities  of  the  Racine  Environment 
Committee. 

The  following  re  )ort  gives  you  a  brief 
description  of  the  ac  Ivlties  of  each  operating 
committee  during  lli68.  Plans  for  1969  have 
also  been  outlined. 

Our  plans  during  1968,  though  significant, 
were  small  in  proper  Ion  to  the  Job  that  must 
be  done.  If  we  are  tc  effectively  move  toward 
our  goal  of  improvi:  ig  the  environment  for 
all  of  Racine's  citizens  and  businesses,  we 
need  your  continue  1  support  during  1969, 
as  both  contributors  and  members. 

Samuel  C.  Johnson. 

President. 

IttPORT 

During  the  past  15  months,  the  Racine 
Environment  COmmi  ;tee.  Inc.  has  grown  from 
an  idea  to  a  functio  ilng,  effective  organiza- 
tion. Major  organizational  accomplishments 
during  this  period  1  iclude  the  following: 

Hired  an  executive  director 

Incorporated  the  Racine  Environment 
Committee,  Inc..  RISC  Non-Proflt  Housing 
Corporation  and  REC  Educational  Trust 
Fund 

Received  tax  exempt  status  for  the  above 
organization  from  tie  U.S.  Department  of 
Internal  Revenue 

Incorporated  REC  1  ndustrles 

Opened  offices  at  22  2  Fifth  Street 

Elected  the  first  Dl  rectors  and  Officers 

Established  Operat  ng  Committees  and  ap- 
pointed chairmen 

Appointed  trustee;  for  the  REC  Educa- 
tional Trust  Fund 

Forty-seven  businesses  contributed  a  total 
of  $33,311  to  suppoit  the  operation  of  the 
Racine  Environment  Committee,  Inc.  during 
1968.  In  most  cases,  c  ontrlbutlons  were  made 
on  the  "fair  share  bksls"  of  two  dollars  per 
person  employed  In  Ricine. 

Expenses  shown  en  the  financial  state- 
ment are  for  the  fifteen  month  period 
through  December  31,  1968.  Future  annual 
Onanclal  statements  vlll  cover  the  REC  fiscal 


year   which  runs  from   January   1    through 
December  31. 

For  the  15  month  period  expenses  exceeded 
contributions  by  $2,123.49  because  of  non- 
recurring expenses  of  $7,243.08  for  hiring 
an  executive  director,  renovating  and  equip- 
ping an  office  and  providing  working  capital 
for  REC  Non-profit  Housing  Corporation. 
Major  operating  expenses  for  this  period  were 
salaries  and  consulting  fees.  As  of  December, 
1968.  consulting  fees  were  discontinued. 

Statement  of  income  and  expenses,   Oct  1, 

1967,  through  Dec.  31. 1969* 
Income:  Dues  received  for  1968.  $33.  311.  00 


Operating  expenses : 

Salaries  and  wages 

Payroll   taxes  and  health  In- 
surance  

Office  supplies,   printing  and 

postage  miscellaneous 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Travel  and  entertainment 

UtUltles _ 

Office  equipment  and  lease 

Janitorial  services 

Office — rent 

Consulting  fees 

Insurance — property,  liability, 
workmen's  compensation 


18 

612 

81 

1 

647 

73 

1 

775. 

15 

700 

03 

494. 

60 

224 

14 

442. 

16 

240. 

00 

1 

100. 

00 

2 

531. 

80 

423.00 


Total  operating  expenses.     28, 141.  41 


Nonrecurring  expenses: 

Interview  and  moving  ex- 
penses   

Office  renovation  and  equip- 
ment     

REC  nonprofit  housing 

REC  educational  fund 


Total     nonrecurring 
penses   


ex- 


1.437.94 

3,  255.  14 

2.  500.  00 

50.00 


7,  243.  08 


Total    expenses 35,434.49 


Balance  of  expenses  over  Income 

(deficit)    (2,123.49) 

•Estimated  expenses  from  Dec.  19  through 
Dec.  31,  1968. 

The  business  opportunities  committee  was 
established  In  May  of  1968  to  help  develop 
new  businesses  or  assist  In  the  up-grading 
of  existing  businesses  which  were  within 
and  of  benefit  to  the  Innerclty  of  Racine. 
As  a  first  step,  local  Industry  provided  a 
total  of  $100,000  to  Initiate  a  loan  guarantee 
program  for  inner-city  businessmen.  Local 
banks  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion agreed  to  cooperate  in  this  effort. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  operation, 
three  loan  guarantees  totaling  $25,700  were 
made  to  help  start  a  service  station,  to  assist 
a  used  car  dealer  and  provide  the  down  pay- 
ment to  purchase  a  "trucking  rig"  for  over- 
the-road  hauling.  In  addition.  REC  assisted 
two  applicants  In  obtaining  loans  directly 
from  local  banks  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  without  REC  loan  guarantee. 

To  qualify  for  assistance,  an  applicant  must 
be  a  resident  of  Racine  County  and  must  be 
requesting  a  loan  for  a  business  which  pro- 
vides a  needed  and  worthy  service  or  prod- 
uct. Normally,  loan  guarantees  will  be  from 
$500  to  $5,000  and  will  apply  only  to  the  high 
risk  portion  of  the  loan.  Loans  from  cooper- 
ating banks  are  made  at  prevailing  commer- 
cial Interest  rates. 

During  the  coming  year,  this  committee 
win  continue  to  screen  applicants  for  the 
loan  guarantee  program  and  will  explore 
franchising  as  another  method  of  helping 
minority  citizens  to  establish  their  own  busi- 
nesses. 

The  committee  will  also  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  a  Local  Development 
Corporation.  This  type  of  corporation  will 
make  It  possible  to  obtain  funds  from  the 
Snmll  Business  Administration  to  assist  any 


new  business  In  purchasing  land,  buildings 
and  equipment. 

The  summer  employment  committee  un- 
dertook a  program  to  provide  summer  Jobs 
In  the  local  business  for  innerclty  youths. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  program  was 
to  offer  these  youths  an  opportunity  to  earn 
wages  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful work  expterlence. 

A  total  of  189  youths  were  employed  by  32 
Racine  businesses,  and  In  conjunction  with 
the  Unified  School  District  and  the  commu- 
nity action  program,  a  total  of  548  inner-city 
youths  were  employed  during  the  summer 
of  1968. 

An  evaluation  of  the  REC  program  by 
both  the  employees  and  employers  Indicated 
It  was  very  successfiil.  Only  11  youths  out 
of  189  were  terminated  or  quit  during  the 
program.  Performance  ratings  completed  by 
the  employers  showed  that  they  would  con- 
sider re- hiring  amost  70%  of  the  summer  em- 
ployees for  permanent  positions. 

Key  elements  in  the  success  of  this  program 
were: 

1.  Pre-employment  orientation  programs 
for  Ijoth  the  employees  and  first  line  super- 
visors to  explain  the  program  and  Its  objec- 
tives. 

2.  The  Initial  screening  and  strong  follow- 
up  conducted  by  the  REC  Summer  Employ- 
ment Coordinator,  Rev.  Mack  C.  Davis,  a  long- 
time resident  of  Racine  and  a  21  year  em- 
ployee of  J.  I.  Case  Company,  was  granted  a 
six  month  leave  of  absence  to  work  on  this 
program. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  youth  council  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  summer  em- 
ployees. This  council  met  each  week  with 
the  REC  Summer  Employment  Coordinator 
to  discuss  matters  of  personal  policy  and 
supervision. 

A  few  of  the  participating  companies  added 
enrichment  programs  on  their  own  In  an 
effort  to  expose  the  Inner-clty  youth  to  the 
opportunities  available  in  business  If  they 
have  the  necessary  qualifications.  These  pro- 
grams Included  personnel  testing  and  coun- 
seling and  an  opportunity  for  the  youths  to 
work  at  a  Job  of  their  choice  for  one  week 
during  the  summer. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service 
cooperated  In  this  industry  spwansored  pro- 
gram by  placing  the  REC  Summer  Employ- 
ment Coordinator  on  their  payroll  and  by 
providing  him  with  office  space,  supervisory 
guidance  and  clerical  help. 

Formed  in  March  of  1968.  the  Education 
Assistance  Committee  is  geared  to  evaluate 
the  plans  and  needs  of  minority  students 
graduating  from  Racine  high  schools  In  June 
of  1968.  Data  collected  showed  that  only  15% 
of  minority  students  planned  to  attend  col- 
leges or  technical  training  schools  after  grad- 
uation compared  to  55 '"o  of  white  students. 
Personal  interviews  with  minority  students 
showed  that  lack  of  funds  was  a  major  reason 
for  not  continuing  their  education. 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  stu- 
dents, the  following  steps  were  taken: 

1.  In  July  of  1968.  the  REC  Educational 
Trust  F^ind  was  established,  and,  based  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  needs  for  the  1968  mi- 
nority graduate,  local  Industry  contributed 
$62,000  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

2.  23  students  attended  special  courses  In 
language  arts  and  arithmetic  at  Dominican 
college  during  the  summer  to  correct  high 
school  deficiencies. 

3.  Through  a  grant  received  from  the  John- 
son Foundation,  Mr.  Robert  Matson,  a  Unified 
School  District  Counselor,  was  hired  to  serve 
as  a  coordinator  between  the  colleges  and 
the  students  applying  for  admission. 

In  late  spring,  the  entire  proeram  was  ex- 
plained to  college  administrators  who  re- 
ceived It  enthusiastically  and  pledged  their 
support  wherever  possible. 

As  a  result  of  this  program.  87  minority 
students  from  Racine  enrolled  at  28  col- 
leges and  technical  training  schools  this  fall 
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at  a  total  cost  of  $136,000.  In  addition  to  the 
$62,000  from  Industry,  $73,000  was  raised  by 
grants  from  other  Institutions,  parental  as- 
sistance, loans  and  student  savings. 

The  aim  of  the  general  employment  com- 
mittee Is  to  develop  the  employment  poten- 
tial of  the  unskilled,  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed  and  to  retrain  workers  dis- 
placed by  automation  or  transfer  of  manu- 
facturing operations  out  of  the  city.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective,  REC  Industries  was 
Incorporated  and  currently  Is  located  In  a 
building  supplied  by  J.  I.  Case  Company. 

REC  Industries  started  production  of  sim- 
ple machined  Items  for  local  industry  In  Oc- 
tober of  1968.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
training  program  is  accomplished  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  "going  concern"  and  the 
trainees  work  on  an  actual  product.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  trainee  can  identify  himself  with 
the  business  and  see  the  part  he  plays  in  the 
success  of  the  business.  At  the  same  time, 
the  trainee  is  exposed  to  normal  business 
operations  and  can  adjust  to  them  as  part 
of  his  training  and  development. 

As  the  trainee's  skills  reach  the  desired 
level,  he  will  be  placed  in  permanent  employ- 
ment with  one  of  Racine's  industries. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  program  is  the 
availability  of  a  comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram based  on  the  needs  of  each  trainee.  All 
employees  are  Individually  evaluated  to  de- 
termine the  areas  in  which  skills  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  Individual  training  programs 
are  then  designed. 

Before  coming  to  REC  Industries,  all 
trainees  should  attend  the  two-week  CITE 
program  at  the  Racine  Adult  and  Vocational 
School.  The  program  deals  with  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  employee  toward  work,  his  super- 
visor and  fellow  employees. 

The  development  cycle  will  vary  with  place- 
ment opportunities,  individual  ability  and 
Job  levels,  but  plans  at  the  present  time  call 
for  an  average  cycle  of  about  ten  months. 

REC  Industries  have  applied  for  training 
funds  and  expects  $55,000  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  Housing  Committee  Is  concerned  with 
the  availability  of  adequate  housing  for  In- 
nerclty residents  and  with  the  overall  plan- 
ning for  the  housing  needs  of  the  entire 
community.  During  1968  the  REC  Non-Proflt 
Housing  Corporation  purchased  seven  dilapi- 
dated houses,  remodeled  them  and  sold  to 
qualified  low  income  families. 

This  committee  was  also  instrumental  In 
getting  the  Racine  City  Council  to  consider 
a  housing  conservation  code.  This  code  would 
help  to  preserve  inner-neighborhoods  and 
would  protect  the  tax  base  that  currently 
exists.  Passage  would  also  enable  Racine  to 
participate  In  additional  important  federally 
sponsored  housing  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently closed  to  Racine. 

During  1969.  this  committee  will  continue 
to  purchase  and  remodel  dilapidated  houses 
and  will  nush  for  early  passage  of  a  housing 
conservation  code.  A  small  housing  project 
In  the  Inner-city  of  Racine  Is  also  being 
planned. 

The  public  school  committee  efitabllshed 
In  November  1968.  will  advise  the  REC  on 
the  education  needs  of  the  community.  Areas 
of  investigation  will  Include  physical  struc- 
tures, curriculum,  school  administration  and 
teaching  staff;   budgets  and  financing. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  government 
committee  are  to  study  the  governmental 
needs  of  the  community  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  local  government  structure, 
the  relationship  between  local  government 
and  to  advise  the  REC  on  the  need  for  local 
ordinances. 

During  1968.  the  committee  worked  with 
other  citizens  and  civic  groups  in  supporting 
and  obtaining  passage  of  a  fair  housing  ordi- 
nance. In  drafting  the  "Moratorium  Agree- 
ment" between  Mt.  Pleasant  and  the  City  of 
Racine  and  In  working  with  local  govern- 
ments and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 


Urban   Development  on   Housing   Conserva- 
tion Codes. 

During  1969.  this  committee  will  place 
spteclal  emphasis  on  the  passage  of  housing 
conservation  codes  by  local  government. 

The  Public  Relations  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  counsel  and  assist  the  Racine  En- 
vironment Committee,  Inc.  In  making  its  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  known  throughout  the 
community  and  to  help  prepare  public  rela- 
tions releases  on  its  activities. 

During  1968,  the  REC  received  substantial 
news  coverage  from  local  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  A  particularly  comprehensive 
series  of  articles  entitled  "A  Helping  Hand" 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  six  consecu- 
tive Issues  of  The  Racine  Journal  Times. 

In  August,  the  REC  sponsored  an  appear- 
ance at  the  Golden  Roudelle  by  Mr.  P.  Eu- 
gene Smith,  a  nationally  known  Industrial 
designer,  who  presented  a  program  on  the 
urban  ugliness  surrounding  us.  Mr.  Smith 
had  previously  presented  this  program  to 
the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
to  his  ranking  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Two  projects  will  be  presented  to  the  com- 
munity In  early  1969.  The  REC  has  a  copy  of 
a  slide  and  audio  tape  presentation  on  Ne- 
gro history,  which  will  be  available  to  inter- 
ested civic  groups  and  to  schools.  A  second 
slide  presentation  on  Racine,  its  past,  present 
and  future,  Is  also  being  prepared  and  will 
be  available  for  similar  use. 

The  full  time  staff  of  the  Racine  Environ- 
ment Committee,  Inc.  consists  of  an  execu- 
tive director.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Nelson.  Jr.  and 
his  secretary.  Mrs.  Rosemarle  Nelson. 

In  addition,  two  other  employees  have 
worked  in  staff  positions  during  1968.  Rev. 
Mack  C.  Davis  served  as  the  REC  Summer 
Employment  Coordinator  from  May  1 
through  October  31,  1968.  Rev.  Davis  Is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  J.  I.  Case  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  Matson,  a  counselor  with  the 
Unified  School  District,  served  as  the  REC 
Education  Assistance  Coordinator  during  the 
summer  of  1968  through  a  grant  from  the 
Johnson  Foundation.  Mr.  Matson  will  con- 
tinue to  fill  this  position  on  a  part  time 
basis  during  the  1968-69  school  year. 

The  directors  are:  Dr.  John  Bryant,  Roger 
G.  DeLong,  Rev.  Dale  W.  Hallberg,  Theodore 
W.  Harris.  Samuel  C.  Johnson.  James  L. 
Ketelsen,  William  C.  Kldd.  Wesley  J.  Mooney, 
Sam  Rlzzo,  E.  G.  Rutherford,  Julian  Thomas, 
Gordon  R.  Walker,  Harold  C.  Weiss,  Thomas 
E.  White,  and  LeRoy  Wooley. 

The  officers  are:  William  C.  Kldd,  Chair- 
man; Samuel  C.  Johnson,  President;  Dr.  John 
Bryant.  Vice-President;  Julian  Thomas.  Vice- 
President;  Theodore  W.  Harris.  Secretary; 
and  Gordon  R.  Walker.  Treasurer. 

The  committee  chairmen  are:   Warren  T. 
Boggs,  Government  Committee;  Dr.  Harland 
N.  Cisney  &  Leland   E.   Johnson,   Co-Chair- 
men.     Educational     Assistance     Committee; 
Paul   J.    Cody,   Housing   Committee;    Robert 
Dugger,    General    Employment    Committee; 
William  K.  Eastham,   Summer  Employment 
Committee;   Edward  E.  Hales,  Business  Op- 
portunities  Committee;    Thomas   B.   Martin, 
Public  Relations  Committee;  and  Ruth  Wey- 
land.  Public  School  Committee. 
The  contributors  are : 
Ace  Stamping  &  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
Acme  Die  Casting  Corporation. 
American  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 
Andis  Clipper  Company. 
Bank  of  Eimwood. 
Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Company. 
J.  I.  Case  Company. 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 
The  Dumore  Company. 
Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank. 
First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 
Gold  Medal  Folding  Furniture  Company. 
Gorton  Machine  Corporation. 
The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany. 


Greene  Manufacturing 

Harris  Metals,  Inc. 

Hartmann  Hydraulics  (Division  of  Koeh- 
ring  Mfg.  Co.). 

In-Slnk-Erator  Manvifacturlng  Company. 

Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Company. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 

Kohl's 

Korndoerfer  Construction  Company. 

Massey-Ferguson,  Inc. 

Modlne  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mohr-Jones. 

North  Side  Bank. 

J.  C.  Penney's. 

Plggly  Wlggly. 

Porter  Furniture. 

Printing  Developments,  Inc. 

Racine  Hydraulics,  Inc. 

Racine  Journal  Times. 

Rainfalr,  Inc. 

Sentry. 

Sterling  Tool  Company. 

E.  C.  Styberg  Engineering  Company. 

The  Triple  E  Corporation. 

Twin  Disc,  Inc. 

Walker  Forge,  Inc. 

Walker  Manufacturing  Company. 

Webster  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Western  PrtnOng  and  Uthographlng  Com- 
pany. 

Wisconsin  Natural  Gas  &  Electric  Power 
Company. 

Wisconsin  Metal  Product  Company. 

Wisconsin  Telephone  Company. 

Young  Radiator  Company. 

Zahn's. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  ordet 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Montgomery)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  had  the  great  opportunity  of 
making  my  second  visit  to  South  Viet- 
nam within  a  2-year  period.  During 
Christmas  of  1967  I  was  in  Vietnam  for 
a  week,  and  this  last  Christmas  season 
I  spent  another  week  in  Vietnam,  start- 
ing in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  working  my 
way  up  to  the  DMZ.  I  visited  all  four 
corps  areas,  talking  to  American  soldiers, 
American  civilians.  South  Vietnamese 
military  men,  and  South  Vietnamese 
civilians. 

After  7  days  of  travel  in  Vietnam,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
have  been  many  definite  changes  for  the 
better  in  this  country  since  my  visit  there 
1  year  ago. 

Of  course,  the  big  question  is.  When 
will  this  war  come  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion? A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

American  officials  in  the  Far  East  feel 
that  North  Vietnam  has  been  severely 
hurt  by  this  war,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  they  are  willing  to  talk  in  Paris. 
Of  the  enemy  prisoners  captured  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong  seem  to 
be  more  dedicated  to  the  Communist 
cause  than  are  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  more  easily 
captured  and  are  more  willing  to  give 
valuable  Information  to  our  troops  than 
the  Vietcong. 

TET    OFFENSIVE 

The  Tet  offensive  dealt  us  a  staggering 
blow  at  first:  however,  it  ended  in  a 
military  faUure  for  the  enemy.  The  Tet 
offensive  cost  the  enemy  its  squad,  pla- 
toon, and  company  leadership  as  these 
key  people  were  either  killed  or  captured. 
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though  there  are  North  Vietnamese  di- 
visions on  the  Cambodian  border  re- 
grouping and  resupplying,  our  forces  are 
not  too  worried.  Some  of  our  military 
leaders  have  told  us,  off  the  record,  that 
they  wish  the  enemy  would  attack  in  di- 
vision or  regimental  strength:  they  feel 
our  forces  could  soundly  defeat  the  en- 
emy and  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  I  spent  one  nig'ht  during  my  trip  to 
Vietnam  in  the  Mekong  Delta  about  15 
kilometers  from  the  Cambodian  border. 
American  intelligence  reported  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  watching  a  movie 
that  same  night  in  Cambodia  about  30 
kilometers  from  our  location. 

I  have  always  questioned  our  policy  of 
not  striking  the  enemy  as  they  regroup 
and  resupply  near  the  border  on  the 
Cambodian  side.  The  area  in  Cambodia 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  is  sparsely 
populated. 

.\MERICAN   LEADERSHIP 

I  talked  with  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  in  Saigon  duiing  both  my  trips 
to  Vietnam.  I  found  him  more  optimistic 
about  the  war  this  year.  After  being 
briefed  by  the  militai-y  a  year  ago,  I 
told  the  Ambassador  of  their  optimism. 
He  did  not  share  their  opinion  at  that 
time — and  he  was  right,  for  soon  after- 
ward came  the  Tet  offensive.  This  year 
Ambassador  Bunker  was  of  the  opinion 
that  conditions  have  improved  and  that 
there  was  hope  for  settling  the  war  in 
Paris.  The  Ambassador  stated  that  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  withdraw  divi- 
sions from  Cambodia  and  Laos,  he  saw- 
no  reason  why  we  could  not  start  sending 
American  divisions  home  also. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  person- 
ally with  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams,  our 
overall  commander,  for  about  50  minutes. 
I  knew  the  general  during  World  War  n 
and  knew  of  his  great  ability  then.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  is  a  great  military 
leader,  and  in  my  opinion,  General 
Abrams  has  ably  filled  the  role  West- 
moreland left. 

General  Abrams  stated  that  what 
makes  these  Americans  the  best  troops 
in  the  world  is  that  the  individual  has 
the  ability  to  adjust  to  get  the  particular 
mission  done. 

NATIONAL    GUARD     AND    RESERVE    UNITS 

I  was  especially  interested  in  visiting 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units  that  had  been  called  to  active  duty 
in  early  1968  and  are  now  serving  in 
Vietnam  for  1  year.  One  of  the  units  I 
visited  was  the  116th  Combat  Engineer- 
ing Battalion  from  Idaho,  now  stationed 
in  Lam  Dong  Province  in  the  2d  Corps. 
This  unit,  which  includes  802  officers 
and  men  from  Idaho,  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam in  late  September,  and  is  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Col.  Donald  R.  Goremerj'. 
This  recent  callup  marks  the  third  time 
that  Colonel  Goremerj'  has  been  called 
to  active  duty  through  the  National 
Guard.  Colonel  Goremery  is  a  forceful, 
straight-talking  commander.  He  wants 
to  get  the  job  done  and  bring  his  civilian 
soldiers  back  to  Idaho. 

The  battalion  is  located  in  a  heavily 
infested  Viet  Cong  area,  and  there  have 
been  casualties  in  the  battalion.  This 
unit  is  performing  its  mission  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  and  wants  to  be  treated  like 


any  other  engineering  battalion  in  Viet- 
nam. I  got  the  impression  that  too  many 
visitors  could  get  in  the  way. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  observation  he  has 
made  in  regard  to  the  men  of  the  116th 
Combat  Engineer  Battalion  who  are 
from  my  State.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  made  remarks  concern- 
ing the  desires  and  abilities  of  these 
civilian  soldiers  who  are  now  serving 
their  coimtiT  as  required  by  their  enlist- 
ment and  as  they  had  expected  to  do. 

Certainly  the  people  of  Idaho  are 
proud  of  this  imit  and  the  contributions 
it  is  making.  We  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for 
his  comments. 

I  was  certainly  impressed  with  the 
officers  and  men  whom  I  met  from  the 
State  of  Idaho.  They  are  doing  a  good 
job.  Certainly  they  want  to  come  home, 
but  they  know  they  have  a  mission,  and 
they  signed  up  in  this  unit,  and  they  are 
fulfilling  that  mission. 

I  also  visited  the  197th  Artillery  Bat- 
talion of  the  New  Hampshire  National 
Guard.  The  battalion  commander  is  Lt. 
Col.  H.  R.  McCrone,  Jr.,  and  he  brought 
to  active  duty  506  officers  and  men  from 
New  Hampshire.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mc- 
Crone is  well  qualified,  and  his  superiors 
were  highly  complimentary  of  his  of- 
ficers and  men.  This  battalion  is  located 
about  25  miles  north  of  Saigon,  with 
the  batteries  located  in  different  strategic 
areas.  I  visited  the  battalion  head- 
quarters and  two  firing  batteries  located 
nearPhuLoi. 

All  of  the  batteries  in  this  battalion 
have  been  firing  combat  missions  for 
well  over  4  months.  The  corps  artillery 
officer  and  the  commander  of  the  artil- 
lery group  told  me  this  unit  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job.  The  firing  of  the  155 
artillerj'  pieces  must  be  exact  and  pin- 
pointed. Many  civilians  live  in  the  area, 
and  the  firing  has  to  be  on  target  or 
civilians  will  be  killed.  This  National 
Guard  battalion  is  as  proficient  as  any 
Regular  Army  artillery  battalion  in  Viet- 
nam. In  fact.  General  Abrams  told  me 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  imits  in  Vietnam 
are  doing  a  splendid  job.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  visit  any 
Air  Guard  units,  or  additional  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  \1eld? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  yielding.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter we  are  discussing.  I  particularly  thank 
him  for  his  words  of  praise  for  the  truly 
excellent  job  which  the  National  Guard 
units  from  New  Hampshire  are  doing. 
All  of  us  in  New  Hampshire  are  proud  of 
them. 

This  has  come  as  no  surprise,  however, 
because  New  Hampshire's  motto  is,  "Live 
Free  or  Die."  We  have  a  proud  tradition 
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of  backing  up  those  words  with  action, 
when  it  really  counts.  At  Bunker  Hill  and 
Bennington,  the  gentleman  may  be  in- 
terested to  know,  more  New  Hampshire 
men  fought  than  from  any  other  State 
in  our  then-small  Union. 

In  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  ratio  of 
New  Hampshire  men  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  has  been' greater  than 
that  of  any  other  State. 

Thus,  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  from  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  once 
again  New  Hampshire  men  are  writing 
a  proud  chapter  of  valor  in  defending 
freedom  acainst  aggression. 

The  adjutant  general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maj.  Gen.  Francis  McSwiney,  just 
returned  froni  Vietnam,  where  he  spent 
upward  of  a  week  with  units  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Guard.  He  found  them 
doing  a  great  job.  their  morale  and  sense 
of  purpose  being  excellent. 

One  problem  has  caused  some  doubt 
and  misunderstanding,  however.  General 
McSwiney  knows  about  it  and  many  men 
have  written  to  me  about  it.  This  is  the 
policy  of  "infusion."  Under  this  policy, 
new  men  will  be  rotated  into  the  Guard 
units.  Of  course,  that  means  some  mem- 
bers in  turn  will  have  to  be  rotated  out 
of  those  units.  They  will  retain  their 
MOS  designations,  of  course,  and  thus 
be  rotated  out  to  other  units  that  can 
use  their  special  skills. 

This  raises  a  question  of  why  this  pol- 
icy of  "infusion,"  particularly  when  the 
National  Guard  units  were  recruited  on 
the  basis  that  they  would  go  into  action 
together  and  stay  together  as  a  home- 
town team. 

The  reason  for  "infusion,"  as  ex- 
plained to  me,  is  simple.  It  is  because 
of  the  1-year  rotation  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Generally  speaking,  this  policy  means  no 
man  serves  in  Vietnam  for  more  than  1 
year. 

This  has  been  a  wise  policy  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  morale.  Having 
served  myself,  for  more  than  40  straight 
months  in  the  Pacific  diulng  World  War 
II.  I  can  per.sonally  attest  how  devastat- 
ing to  morale,  long,  uninterrupted,  end- 
less foreign  tours  of  duty  in  combat  areas 
can  become. 

Because  all  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Guard  went  to  Vietnam  at 
the  same  time,  that  means  they  are  go- 
ing to  come  home  at  the  same  time  under 
the  1-year  rotation  policy.  But  the  fire- 
power of  their  mighty  batteries  may  still 
be  needed  at  that  happy  time  when  they 
all  come  home.  Thus  the  policy  of  "in- 
fusion." Their  guns,  if  still  needed,  will 
still  be  firing  against  the  aggressor.  There 
will  be  no  interruption  in  the  mission 
which  the  New  Hampshire  Guard  has  so 
proudly  and  successfully  undertaken. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  means  that 
gradually  friends  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Guard  units  will  have  to  be  separated 
for  short  periods  of  time.  However.  I  am 
confident  that  the  "infusion"  policy, 
when  fully  explained  and  fully  under- 
stood by  those  men.  will  be  met  with  the 
same  fine  spirit  as  were  the  original 
orders  that  called  up  the  New  Hampshire 
units  and  sent  them  on  their  historic  mis- 
sion to  resist  aggression  in  a  faraway 
coimtry.  a  mission  which  they  have  done 
so  much  to  perform,  and  so  well. 


I  am  also  confident  that  the  com- 
manders in  tiie  field  will  apply  the  de- 
tails of  this  policy  of  "infusion"  widely, 
so  as  to  cause  a  minimum  of  individual 
hardship  and  loss  of  efficiency  and  mo- 
rale. If  not.  that  policy  should  be  re- 
viewed. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
observe  that  we  in  New  Hampshire  are 
tremendously  proud  of  the  3d  Battalion 
of  the  197th  Artillery  Unit.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  I  am  profoundly  regretful 
that  I  was  not  able  to  be  with  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi  during  his 
visit  with  this  New  Hampshire  unit  in 
Vietnam. 

The  3d  Battalion  of  this  great  outfit 
is  composed  principally  of  New  Hamp- 
shire men.  It  was  called  from  National 
Guard  status  in  May  of  1968  and  from 
the  moment  of  its  orders  to  active  duty 
the  men  of  this  unit  have  courageously 
and  patriotically  accepted  their  mission 
and  purpose.  In  October  of  1968  the 
3d  became  the  first  fully  combat  opera- 
tional National  Guard  unit  in  Vietnam. 
The  men  of  the  3d  are  carrying  on 
in  the  honorable  and  proud  tradition  of 
their  predecessors.  They  have  contrib- 
uted in  substantial  measure  to  the  Amer- 
ican effort  in  faraway  Vietnam  and  they 
make  all  of  us  justly  proud  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  too  long  ago  the  Army 
procedures  for  infusion  of  the  3d  Battal- 
ion caused  considerable  concern  among 
those  who  felt  this  unit  has  been  and 
should  remain  New  Hampshire  through 
and  through.  I  received  many  requests  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  retain  the 
battalion's  identity  and  sought  support 
from  Congressman  William  Bates,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Congressman  Bates  received  a  response 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
cerning necessities  and  rationale  of  the 
infusion  policy,  which  was  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Armt, 

Washington.  DC.  January  14, 1969. 
Hon.  William  H.  Bates, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Bates:  This  Is  In  reply  to  roar 
Inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  3d  Battalion,  197th 
Field  Artillery,  concerning  the  Infusion  Pro- 
gram being  followed  In  Vietnam. 

When  a  unit  deploys  to  Vietnam  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  certain  actions  to 
preclude  the  loss  of  that  unit  to  the  combat 
effort  a  year  hence  when  unit  personnel 
become  eligible  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  One  such  action  is  the  infusion  proc- 
ess, whereby  some  members  are  transferred 
out  of  the  unit  and  replaced  by  Individuals 
already  in-country.  In  this  manner,  the  unit 
gains  personnel  already  experienced  In  op- 
erations in-country  as  well  as  insuring  a 
relatively  level  personnel  turnover  during 
each  month  of  its  service  in  Vietnam. 

Planning  for  implementation  of  the  in- 
fusion program  starts  shortly  after  arrival 
in  Vietnam  when  the  unit  is  briefed  on 
the  program.  Within  75  days  of  arriving  in 
Vietnam,  each  unit  must  have  developed 
and  submitted  to  Headquarters  USARV  its 
plan  for  minimizing  personnel  turnover. 
Basically,  these  plans  provide  for  the  reas- 
signment of  unit  personnel   to  other  units 


and  for  their  replacement  by  personnel  with 
varied  rotation  dates  so  that  no  more  than 
25 'r  of  the  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
who  remain  in  the  unit  will  depart  In  any 
month  during  the  first  year  the  unit  Is  in 
Vietnam.  The  infusion  program  may  com- 
mence anytime  within  the  first  six  months 
that  the  unit  is  in  Vietnam:  however,  few 
reassignments  are  usually  made  In  the  early 
part  of  the  period. 

The  infusion  program  is  applicable  to  all 
assigned  or  attached  units  of  the  command 
regardless  of  size.  Infusion  has  been  applied 
for  some  time  to  all  units  deploying  to 
Vietnam  and  applies  equally  to  the  deployed 
mobilized  Reserve  Component  units. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Lt.  Col.  William  E.  Whelan. 
(For  Ravmond  T.  Reld. 

"  Colonel.  OS  Office. 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison ) . 

The  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
3d  Battalion  of  the  197th  is  of  the  high- 
est. I  feel  it  is  vitally  important  that  it 
remain  at  this  level  and  joining  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Cleveland,  I  sin- 
cerely urge  those  responsible  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  infusion  policy  to 
handle  it  in  the  field  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seek  to  maintain  these  vital  intangible 
qualities  that  contribute  greatly  to  the 
continued  high  performance  level  of  this 
outstanding  group  of  brave  men.  I  am 
advised  that  the  policy  does  not  destroy 
the  integrity  of  units  but  strengthens 
them  by  maintaining  them  at  full  com- 
plement in  the  face  of  attrition  from 
combat  and  other  sources.  It  is  a  matter 
of  profound  concern  that  attrition  in 
respect  to  New  Hampshire  casualties  in 
Vietnam  has  been  one  of  the  highest  of 
any  State  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
combat  participants  from  that  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d  Battalion  has  a 
unique  identity  that  is  rich  in  history 
and  tradition.  In  1780  it  was  organized 
as  the  New  Hampshire  Militia  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  War  of  1812.  the  <:ivil 
War  and  the  Spanish-American  War,  as 
well  as  World  War  II.  when  it  was  orga- 
nized into  the  197th  Coast  Artillery  and 
was  deployed  to  Australia.  Its  battle 
streamers  carry  the  names  of  Bull  Run. 
and  Gettysburg  and  the  Coral  Sea. 

Those  who  are,  for  whatever  reason, 
safely  at  home  in  continental  United 
States  appreciate  the  tremendous  courage 
and  sacrifice  of  these  men  for  their  coun- 
tr>'.  We  salute  them  and  gratefully  an- 
ticipate their  return  during  the  coming 
fall  at  which  time  they  will  receive  a 
justly  deserved  heroes  welcome  and  for- 
ever carry  with  each  of  them  the  ap- 
preciation and  respect  of  all  Americans 
and  in  particular  the  pride  of  all  New 
Hampshire  citizens. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ver>-  fine 
remarks.  I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  up  the  situation  pertaining  to 
"infusion."  which  means  taking  men  out 
of  one  unit  and  putting  them  into  an- 
other unit.  I  believe  he  has  ably  explained 
what  is  happening. 

As  to  the  New  Hampshire  battalion 
which  was  sent  to  Vietnam,  they  have 
decided  to  keep  this  battalion  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Therefore,  after  being  there  for  1  year, 
if  they  did  not  start  bringing  new  men 
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into  the  battalion  and  moving  out  ofBcers 
and  men,  we  would  find  that  next  Sep- 
tember when  tfcese  men  are  sent  home 
there  would  be  nobody  left  to  run  the 
battalion.  That  Is  the  reason  why  some 
of  these  men  who  joined  up  to  stay  in  the 
units  are  being  moved  out  of  this  unit  and 
put  Into  other  uiilts. 

Mr.  Speaker]  I  certainly  think  the 
gentleman's  explanation  is  worthwhile. 
There  have  beeti  some  complaints  from 
the  National  GHard&men  and  reservists, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
brought  this  poLit  up. 

I  had  the  ( ppwrtunity  to  visit  on 
Christmas  Day  an  Army  Reserve  unit 
from  my  home  State.  This  unit  is  the 
173d  Petroleum  Quartermaster  Company 
called  to  active  duty  in  March  1968  and 
sent  to  Vietnam  in  October  1968. 

This  was  the  pnly  unit  called  to  active 
duty  from  my  Btate  during  the  callup. 
Most  of  the  m«n  are  from  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  area.  I  had  Christmas  dinner 
with  the  ofBcers  and  men  of  the  173d. 
This  eompany  is  futfllling  its  mission  in  a 
capable  manner 

Mr.  ABERNEFHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yjeld? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  for;  his  fine,  interesting,  and 
most  informative  report.  In  making  his 
journey  to  Vletiam,  he  has  rendered  a 
fine  service  to  ^s  Nation  and  brought 
back  valuable  and  encouraging  informa- 
tion. 1 

I  was  partic^ilarly  interested  in  my 
colleague's  remarks  regarding  the  173d 
ermaster   Company,   a 
our  State  of  Missis- 


Petroleum  Qua 
reserve  luiit  fn 
slppi. 

This  unit  Is  v^ry  largely  from  my  own 
trict,  with  most  of  its 
men  coming  frotn,  in,  and  near  Green- 
wood. Miss.  Fro^  time  to  time  we  have 
received  many  Javorable  reports  of  the 
fine  job  the  men  jof  this  unit  are  doing  In 
fulfilling  their  iliission.  I  am  glad  that 
my  colleague  hai  the  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting with  thesejmen,  of  having  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  them,  and  to  discuss 
with  them  firsthand  their  various  prob- 
lems. 

Again,  I  comiaend  the  gentleman  for 
his  making  this  long  journey  to  Vietnam 
and  for  taking  this  time  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  a  full] report  on  what  he  saw 
and  learned  therfc. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  tthe  Reserve  units  and 
National  Guard  iiould  be  called  to  active 
duty  if  needed  because  they  can  do  the 
job.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  call- 
up,  these  units  kdjust  to  the  situation 
and  do  just  as  wfll  and  sometimes  better 
than  the  regular  junits. 

There  are  somfe  rough  spots  in  calling 
up  certain  Guam  and  Reserve  units.  I 
have  discussed  these  problems  with  the 
Pentagon. 

The  agricultur( 
Improved  since  I 
ago.  I  found  mai 


situation  certainly  has 
I  was  in  Vietnam  a  year 
ly  conscientious,  hard- 
working Americiin  agriculture  special- 
ists performing  iij  the  different  provinces. 
Large  crops  of  ^R-8  and  IR-5  rice  have 
and  harvested — espe- 


now  been  growr 


daily  In  the  delta.  This  miracle  rice  has 
given  the  farmer  more  yield  per  hectare 
and,  therefore,  more  profit.  I  was  quite 
frankly  surprised  that  the  farmers  could 
convert  so  easily  to  this  new  rice. 

More  Vietnamese  are  raising  poultry 
now.  In  Saigon  many  families  raise  as 
many  as  1,000  birds  at  a  time.  When  food 
became  scarce  during  the  Tet  offensive, 
the  residents  of  Saigon  had  this  food 
supply  to  eat  and  share  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Vegetables  are  also  being  grown  in 
a  more  plentiful  supply  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  Improve- 
ments, most  of  the  Inhabitants  of  South 
Vietnam  now  have  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

Programs  in  animal  husbandry,  such 
as  the  vaccination  program,  certainly  are 
paying  dividends.  Forestry  service  is  idle 
in  some  areas  of  Vietnam  where  the 
fighting  is  heaviest.  However,  seedlings 
are  being  planted  in  some  provinces. 

The  Agricultural  Development  Bank  is 
being  used  throughout  Vietnam.  This 
gives  the  farmer  and  agricultural  busi- 
nessman the  opportunity  to  borrow 
money  on  improvements  for  agriculture. 

Agriculture  has  grown  and  prospered 
since  my  trip  last  year.  However,  I  feel 
that  It  is  somewhat  like  the  military 
situation — how  long  do  we  stay  to  help? 

In  some  cases  we  are  doing  more  for 
these  people  than  we  have  done  for  the 
people  in  my  district  and  in  yours. 

As  a  result  of  my  trip  to  Vietnam,  I 
have  come  to  these  general  conclusions: 

First.  The  United  States  is  doing  what 
we  originally  set  out  to  do — to  keep  the 
Communists  from  taking  over  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese time  and  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  democratic  government. 

Second.  President  Thieu  has  grown 
with  the  job  and  in  my  opinion  is  bring- 
ing the  people  together. 

Third.  The  ARVN  units,  the  regional 
and  populist  forces,  have  improved 
enough  in  my  estimation  to  take  over  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
war. 

Fourth.  I  feel  we  can  now  reduce  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  without  affecting 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Americans. 
There  are  some  units  we  could  start  send- 
ing home  without  weakening  our  posi- 
tion. Not  only  do  we  need  to  save  Amer- 
ican lives,  but  also  we  need  to  cut  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  American  people. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  that  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mel  Laird  go  to  Vietnam  for  a 
firsthand  look.  I  have  the  names  of  some 
of  the  people  I  think  he  should  talk  with 
when  he  goes.  I  have  passed  those  names 
on  to  him. 

Sixth.  Our  military  people  in  South 
Vietnam  have  told  me  that  they  cannot 
foresee  the  enemy  launching  a  full-scale 
offensive  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the 
Tet.  However,  the  enemy  can  continue 
to  harass  and  kill  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  through  guerrilla-type 
tactics. 

Seventh.  If  the  Paris  peace  talks  are  not 
successful,  this  guerrilla-type  war  could 
go  on  for  many  years.  However,  I  think 
we  do  not  need  as  many  troops  as  we 
have  in  Vietnam  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war, 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  can  take  over 


much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  light- 
ing. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  upon  his  two  separate 
trips  to  Vietnam.  However,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  if  there  has  been  any 
change  In  the  morale  of  the  American 
fighting  man  between  the  gentleman's 
1967  trip  and  his  1968  trip? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  for  his  first  com- 
ments and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  saw 
no  change  from  the  generally  high  morale 
of  our  troops  during  the  time  period  of 
the  1967  trip  and  the  1968  Christmas  trip. 
Morale  was  still  high  if  not  higher  than 
it  was  before.  Our  soldiers  who  are  seiT- 
ing  over  there  have  a  terrifically  high 
morale.  We  have  no  problems  with  the 
Americans.  When  they  arrive  the  troops 
need  no  orientation.  In  other  words,  they 
are  so  trained  that  they  do  the  job  with- 
out further  orientation.  However,  I 
might  observe  that  they  have  to  stay 
only  1  year  and  in  my  opinion  that  Is 
the  biggest  morale  factor  involved. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  agree  that  the  1-year  tour  of 
duty  must  have  some  bearing  on  the 
morale  factor.  However,  I  am  contin- 
ually made  proud  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans serving  in  Vietnam,  who  maintain 
their  high  spirits  and  morale  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  long  years  of  conflict  over 
there. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  think  we  are 
witnessing  an  amazing  display  of  morale 
on  the  part  of  the  American  fighting 
men  in  view  of  the  type  of  war  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  fight.  The  morale 
of  our  fighting  men  is  as  high  or  higher 
than  it  was  during  the  Korean  war  and 
during  World  Wars  I  and  II.  In  fact, 
these  young  Americans  are  much  better 
soldiers  than  we  were  and  much  better 
troops  than  their  dads  were.  One  Im- 
portant fact  Is  that  these  young  Amer- 
icans are  much  larger.  They  weigh  any- 
where from  20  pounds  to  25  pounds  more 
than  their  predecessor  comrades,  those 
who  fought  in  World  War  II  and  during 
the  Korean  war.  They  are,  in  fact,  our 
best-educated  troops.  They  are  good  sol- 
diers. They  are  probably  the  best-edu- 
cated soldiers  we  have  ever  produced. 

In  closing.  I  do  not  want  to  sound 
overly  optimistic,  but  I  definitely  do  be- 
lieve the  allied  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  Improved  greatly  over  the  past 
year. 

Quite  frankly,  I  feel  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  now  In  a  position  to  carry 
more  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  war, 
and  I  believe  we  can  and  should  begin 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

We  have  given  South  Vietnam  the  op- 
portunity to  get  up  off  their  knees  and 
stand  erect.  It  is  up  to  them. 

KOREAN    COMMENTS 

My  first  visit  to  Korea  was  brief,  but 
informative.  I  was  able  to  see  a  great 
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deal.  I  arrived  in  Seoul  about  4  days 
after  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  had  been 
released.  I  talked  with  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert 
Woodward,  the  chief  American  negoti- 
ator who  secured  the  release  of  the 
crewmen. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  up  to  the 
38th  parallel  and  to  visit  the  2d  Infantry 
Division.  I  was  impressed  by  our  strong, 
effective,  defense  effort  there.  American 
forces  seem  to  be  doing  a  superior  job 
along  the  border.  We  have  blocked  the 
North  Korean  soldiers  from  infiltrating 
through  the  DMZ,  but  the  North  Koreans 
have  applied  new  harassing  tactics.  They 
are  now  employing  swift  boats  which 
land  guerrilla  forces  at  scattered  points 
along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  exposed 
seashore  In  South  Korea.  These  teams 
come  ashore  to  kill  and  harass  South 
Koreans. 

The  people  of  South  Korea,  from  the 
largest  city  to  the  smallest  hamlet,  hate 
communism.  When  the  South  Koreans 
learn  of  the  shore  Invasions  they  quickly 
notify  the  military  or  attempt  to  stop  the 
invaders  themselves. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  South  Korean  people.  They  love 
their  country  and  are  willing  to  work  and 
die  for  it. 

In  1968  a  total  of  355  firefights  were 
reported  along  the  38th  Parallel.  The 
number  during  1967  was  219. 

We  now  have  about  50,000  American 
airmen  and  soldiers  in  Korea.  I  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  we  can  begin  the  re- 
duction of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea. 
If  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  then  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea  can  withdraw 
their  splendid  troops  which  number 
about  50,000  now  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
The  return  of  these  troops  to  South 
Korea  would  mean  that  they  can  assume 
more  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
border  area. 

North  Korea  has  well  over  500  milltai-y 
aircraft,  a  total  which  far  outnumbers 
the  aircraft  of  South  Korea.  Our  troops 
in  Korea  are.  In  effect,  keeping  these  two 
coimtries  from  fighting  again.  The  South 
Koreans  are  fiercely  proud,  and  believe 
they  can  whip  the  North  Koreans  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  of  the  House  for  the  ob- 
servations he  has  made  on  his  trip  to 
Vietnam.  Certainly  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  most  burning  and  most  im- 
portant question  before  the  Congress  and 
our  country  today.  I  know  that  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  as  they  leg- 
islate throughout  the  year  upon  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT  ON  HI- 
JACKING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Patton).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMO)  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. Januarj'  30,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  113,  recommend- 
ing that  the  Tokyo  Convention  be 
strengthened  in  an  attempt  to  curb  the 
rapidly  Increasing  number  of  plane  hi- 
jackings. 

I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  the  in- 
cidents of  hijacking  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  Last  year  a  total  of 
25  planes  were  hijacked  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  fiown  to  Cuba.  Of  this 
total,  17  of  the  aircraft  were  operated 
by  U.S.  carriers. 

Just  yesterday  four  Cubans  hijacked  a 
Newark-to-Miaml  airliner  with  93  per- 
sons aboard  and  forced  It  to  fiy  to  Ha- 
vana. Less  than  3  hours  later,  a  young 
college  student  was  foiled  in  an  attempted 
hijacking  of  a  plane  bound  from  New 
York  to  Miami. 

The  latest  successful  hijacking  marks 
the  12th  time  this  year  a  commercial  air- 
liner has  been  diverted  from  its  sched- 
uled destination  and  forced  to  fiy  to  Ha- 
vana. 

Not  all  of  the  hijackers  have  been 
Cubans  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
wish  to  return  to  their  coimtry.  The  ma- 
jority have  been  non-Cubans,  many  with 
criminal  or  mental  records.  At  any  time 
one  of  these  deranged  or  desperate  in- 
dividuals may  kill  the  pilot  or  a  member 
of  the  crew  or  perform  some  other  tragic 
act.  So  far.  through  luck  and  the  calm 
professional  manner  of  captain  and  crew, 
there  have  been  no  tragic  accidents  or 
loss  of  lives.  Planes,  crew,  and  passengers 
have  all  been  returned  to  the  United 
States  unharmed.  But  how  long  can  we 
trust  to  luck  the  safety  of  our  citizens 
who  are  passengers  on  commercial  air- 
liners. If  we  allow  this  practice  to  con- 
tinue, we  are  Inviting  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediate  and  positive 
action  Is  needed  to  effectively  put  an  end 
to  this  growing  international  problem. 
There  have  been  numerous  proposals  to 
solve  this  problem.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  solution  is  a  strong  interna- 
tional agreement  designed  to  end  hijack- 
ing. 

In  1963.  a  convention  on  hijacking  was 
concluded  In  Tokyo.  The  signatory  states 
are  obligated  to  release  hijacked  air- 
craft, together  with  passengers  and  crew. 
The  Tokyo  Convention  represents  a  first 


step  toward  controlling  the  problem  but, 
unfortunately,  falls  short  of  the  mark. 
To  date  only  23  nations  have  signed  the 
convention  and  only  eight  ratified  it.  The 
United  States  is  a  signatorj-.  but  has  not 
as  yet  ratified  it. 

The  Tokyo  Convention,  as  written,  is 
Inadequate.  The  purpose  of  my  resolution 
is  to  strengthen  the  convention  by  adding 
clauses  that  would — 

First,  call  for  the  extradition  of  all 
hijackers  to  the  flag  country  of  the  hi- 
jacked aircraft; 

Second,  call  for  the  immediate  release 
of  hijacked  aircraft,  together  with  their 
crews  and  passengers;  and 

Third,  make  it  mandatory  for  the  sig- 
natory nations  to  terminate  bilateral  air 
transport  arrangements  with  any  coun- 
try that  refuses  to  become  a  party  to  the 
new  international  convention  on  hijack- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  copy  of  my 
resolution  to  which  I  have  referred: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  an  effective  In- 
ternational agreement  on  hijacking 
Whereas  the  past  two  years  have  witnessed 
a  growing  International  epidemic  of  the  hi- 
jacking of  commercial  airplanes,  which  has 
endangered   the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of 
passengers  and  resulted  in  serious  inconven- 
ience to  both  passengers  and  airlines;  and 

Whereas  the  epidemic  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  no  passenger  on  a  commercial  flight  In 
the  Caribbean  area  can  be  certain  that  his 
flight  will  not  terminate  in  Havana;  and 

Whereas  the  Tokyo  Convention  on  Hijack- 
ing, although  It  represents  a  first  step  In 
the  direction  of  controlling  the  problem.  Is, 
by  common  consent.  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  situation  that  exists  today:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{ the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  that  the  administration  should  move 
Immediately  to  strengthen  the  Tokyo  Con- 
vention by  adding  clauses  tc  it  which  (A) 
call  for  the  automatic  extradition  of  all  hi- 
jackers to  the  flag  country  of  the  hijacked 
aircraft,  and  the  immediate  release  of  hi- 
jacked aircraft,  together  with  their  crews  and 
passengers,  and  (B)  make  It  mandatory  for 
the  signatory  nations  to  terminate  bilateral 
air  transport  arrangements  with  any  country 
that  refuses  to  become  a  party  to  the  new 
International  convention  on  hijacking;   and 

(2)  that  if  the  machinery  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  proves  in- 
adequate or  too  slow  moving  to  bring  the 
epidemic  of  hijacking  under  control  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  deal  with  the 
problem  through  a  special  international  con- 
ference, convened  on  an  emergency  basis  no 
later  than  March  31.  1969. 


TWENTY-FIRST    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
CEYLON'S    INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Folet)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  21st  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Ceylon.  After  more  then  four  cen- 
turies as  a  colony  of  European  powers, 
Ceylon  became  a  sovereign  state  within 
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Ceylon  has  had  a 
political   stability 
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the  British  Commonwealth  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1948.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  corgratulate  the  people  of 
Ceylon  on  this  joyous  occasion  in  their 
lives. 

The  Ceylonese  beople  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  proud  0f  their  independence, 
remarkable  record  of 
within  a  democratic 
framework  of  government  and  has  made 
significant  econondc  and  social  progress. 
General  elections  have  been  held  four 
times  since  1948  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  siiffrage.  Governmental  leadership 
has  changed  on  two  occasions,  both  times 
peacefully.  ^ 

Under  Ceylon's  p  resent  Constitution  the 
rule  of  law  is  firitily  entrenched  in  the 
country  and  Parliament  is  supreme.  At 
the  same  time  Cej  Ion  has  an  active  par- 
liamentary opposition  and, 4  free  press 
which  are  further  estimOny  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  also  hj,s  a  good  record  of 
achievements  und;r  the  democratic  sys- 
tem of  governmer  t.  Education  has  been 
brought  within  th;  reach  of  all  and  as  a 
result  the  literacy  rate  of  the  population 
is  higher  than  mdst  of  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region  with  the  exception  of 
Japan.  Medical  s(rvices  have  also  been 
greatly  expanded  i  md  the  death  rate  has 
been  slashed  while  life  expectancy  has 
been  increased  to  62  years.  Ceylon  also 
enjoys  higher  leve  5  of  living  than  many 
other  Asian  countries  and  malnutrition 
is  far  less  commo;i. 

The  present  Gavemment  has  given 
the  highest  prioritt'  to  economic  develop- 
ment. The  main  er  iphasis  in  the  Govern- 
ment's development  program  in  the  last 
3  years  has  been  on  food  production,  par- 
ticularly in  growirg  more  rice,  the  staple 
food  of  the  peopl;.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  Governn  ent  has  increased  the 
areas  under  food  i)roduction,  introduced 
new  high-yielding  varieties  of  rice  and 
extended  the  use  df  fertilizers  and  other 
agricultural  input  i.  Incentives  were  also 
given  to  the  priva:  e  sector  to  participate 
in  the  country's  fxjd  production  efforts 
and  spectacular  results  have  been 
achieved.  The  rice  crops  in  1968  have  ex- 
ceeded the  Goveriment's  target  and  if 
present  trends  continue  it  is  expected 
that  by  1972  Ceylon  will  be  self-support- 
ing in  her  rice  requirements.  This  would 
mean  a  substantial  saving  in  foreign  ex- 
change which  novr  goes  out  on  rice  im- 
ports. In  order  to  stop  this  drain  of  for- 
eign exchange  on  :  bod  imports,  the  Gov- 
ernment also  took  the  bold  step.  2 
years  ago,  of  cut  ing  down  the  weekly 
rice  ration  given  ,o  the  people  by  one- 
half. 

Another  very  sig  nificant  trend  in  Cey- 
lon in  recent  years  is  the  decline  in  the 
rate  of  their  popul  ition  growth.  The  rate 
was  as  high  as  2.  (  percent  in  1960,  but 
it  declined  to  2.2  percent  in  1967.  The 
Government  has  adopted  a  population 
control  policy  sine?  1965,  and  the  official 
target  is  to  reduc!  the  crude  birth  rate 
further  to  25  per  thousand  by  1975  at 
which  level  the  amual  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  would  be  reduced  to  1.7  per- 
cent. 

The  Government  has  also  stepped  up 
Industrial  developknent  and  directed  it 


toward  the  manufacture  of  Import-sub- 
stituting goods.  Here  too  incentives  were 
given  to  the  private  sector  to  participate 
In  the  nation's  development  effort.  These 
incentives  have  been  extended  to  foreign 
investors  as  well,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  the  Government  signed  an 
Investment  Guarantee  Agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
1966.  There  has  been  encouraging  re- 
sponse from  the  United  States  to  this  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  the  economic 
development  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Cey- 
lonese Government  looks  forward  in  1969 
to  even  greater  interest  and  participa- 
tion by  private  American  capital. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  foreign  ex- 
change needed  for  this  development  ef- 
fort. World  Bank  assistance  was  sought 
in  1965  and  an  economic  development 
program  was  formulated  under  its  gen- 
eral guidance.  Since  1965,  Ceylon  has 
been  receiving  economic  assistance  from 
a  group  of  friendly  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  to  implement  this 
program.  After  3  years  of  this  operation 
the  World  Bank  reported  to  the  aid-to- 
Ceylon  group  in  March  1968  that  Cey- 
lon's economy  has  now  "moved  from  a 
holding  operation  to  a  growth  process." 
The  rate  of  economic  growth  in  1968  was 
7  percent.  The  increasing  confidence  of 
the  World  Bank  in  Ceylon's  economic 
progress  is  reflected  in  the  credits  that 
the  World  Bank  has  given  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ceylon  in  the  past  2  years.  Last 
year  they  received  credits  amounting  to 
S9.8  million  to  help  the  Government  to 
improve  the  highways  of  Ceylon  so  that 
export  products  like  tea,  rubber,  and 
coconut  can  be  moved  more  rapidly  from 
the  plantations  to  the  ports  for  export 
and  to  accelerate  other  sectors  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Last  year  they  also 
received  a  World  Bank  credit  of  $2  mil- 
lion for  a  lift  irrigation  project  to  help 
their  food  pi-oduction  efforts,  and  the 
year  before  the  World  Bank  gave  them 
a  loan  of  $4  million  to  finance  private 
industrial  development  in  Ceylon.  In  the 
last  2  years,  therefore,  they  received 
$15.8  million  from  the  World  Bank  for 
development  purposes.  This  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  confidence  that  the  World 
Bank  has  in  the  progress  that  Ceylon 
is  making  in  the  economic  development. 

The  development  of  tourism  in  Ceylon 
is  another  area  that  is  being  given  high 
priority.  During  1968,  several  measures 
were  taken  to  build  new  tourist  facilities 
in  the  country  and  to  promote  toiu-ism 
to  Ceylon  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Already  they  are  beginning  to 
see  the  first  results  of  these  promotional 
efforts.  The  beauty  of  Ceylon  has  not 
been  adequately  publicized  but  this  Is 
now  being  done.  International  airlines 
are  now  flying  to  Ceylon  and  includes 
the  TWA  which  inaugurated  a  weekly 
flight  to  Ceylon  from  New  York. 

In  foreign  affairs  Ceylon  has  chosen  to 
follow  a  policy  of  nonallnement.  On 
account  of  Ceylon's  pressing  economic 
problems  the  Government  has  primarily 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  these  prob- 
lems, but  they  have  continued  to  main- 
tain friendly  and  close  cooperation  with 
other  countries  including  the  United 
States.   United   States-Ceylon   relations 


have  been  strengthened  In  recent  years 
through  cultural  programs  and  a  better 
understanding  of  Ceylon,  its  people,  and 
its  democratic  form  of  Government. 
These  include  a  program  of  eight  scien- 
tific research  projects  which  are  being 
carried  out  in  association  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  a  program  under  the  American 
Field  Service  which  has  enabled  36 
Ceylonese  high  school  students  to  visit 
this  country  in  the  last  3  years. 

Private  foundations  have  also  taken 
an  interest  in  Ceylon.  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation commenced  a  program  in  1965 
for  the  development  of  new  strains  of 
rice  and  a  project  in  family  planning. 
Encouiaging  results  have  been  achieved 
in  both  these  areas. 

In  April  last  year  the  People-to-People 
Foundation  sent  the  hospital  ship  S.S. 
Hope  to  Ceylon  which  was  very  warmly 
received.  In  1967  the  Peace  Corps  was  in- 
vited to  Ceylon  and  a  group  of  volunteers 
is  still  serving  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  recently  privileged 
to  visit  this  dynamic,  young  country :  and 
I  was  very  impressed  with  the  vigor  as 
well  as  the  cordiality  of  its  people.  We 
wish  them  every  success  and  full  pros- 
perity for  the  future. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bush  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas>,  for  1  hour,  on  February  24, 
1969;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stafford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas) ,  for  1  hour,  on  February 
6,  1969;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  in  three 
instances  and  to  include  editorials  and 
other  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Texas)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks : ) 
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Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bevill  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Eilberg  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fallon. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  February  5,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

jANrrARY21,  1969. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    ACRlCtTLTTrRE 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  conamlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubMc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.\ugust  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
June  30.  1968,  to  December  31.  1968.  Inclu- 
sive, together  with  total  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

e-month 

Profession  period 


Standing  committee: 

Christines.  Gallagher..  Clerk. $12,943.38 

Hyde  H.  Murray Assistant  counsel 12.943.38 

George  F.  Misslbeck Printing  editor 7,498.44 

LydiaVacin Staff  assistant 6.921.18 

Marthas  Hannah do 6.921. 18 

Betty  M.  Prezkjso do 6,921.18 

Marjorie  B.  Johnson do 6.921. 18 

Fowler  C.  West Assistant  staff  con-  6.921.18 

sultant. 

LouisT  Easley Staff  consultant 10,239.00 

William  C.  Black General  counsel 12,943.38 

Investigative  staff: 

Mildred  P.  Baxley Staff  assistant 6,921.18 

Catherine  L.  Bernhardt do 6,738.36 

Mickey  L.  Holmes do 1.676.92 

Lucile  Doris  Farmarco do 4.981.  38 

Mary  P.Shaw do 4,684.44 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J140.000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 81,459.72 

Amount  expended  from  June  30  to  Dec.  31, 1968. .  25, 484. 38 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  1967, 

to  Dec.  31, 1968 106.944.10 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1968..     33, 055. 90 

W.   R.    POAGK, 

Chairman. 
CXV 160— Part  2 


JANT7ARY  15,  1969. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Kenneth Sprankle Clerk  and  staff  113,999.98 

director. 
Paul  M.  Wilson Assistant  clerk  and 

staff  director. 

Jay  B.  Howe Staff  assistant 13, 

Robert  L.  Michaels do 13. 

Robert  M.  Moyer do 13, 

Ross  P.  Pope do 13, 

Frank  Sanders do 13, 

G.  HomorSkarin do 13, 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm do 13, 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels... do 13, 

Francis  G  Merrill do 12, 

Samuel  R.  Preston do 12, 

George  E.  Evans do 11, 

Earl  C.  Sllsby do 11, 

Keith  F.  Mainland do 11. 

Peter  J.  Murphy do 10. 

John  M  Garrity do 8, 

George  A.  Urian do 6, 

Dempsey  B.  Mizelie do 6. 

Mdton  B.  Meredith do 6, 

Roberto.  Nicholas  III do 6, 

Thomas  KingfieW do 6, 

Donald  E.  Richbourg do 6, 

Gary  C.  Michalak do 4, 

Samuel  W.  Crosby do 13, 

Ijwrence  C.  Miller Editor 9. 

Paul  V.  Farmer Assistant  editor 6, 

Howard  E.  Knox.. Administrative  as-  5, 

sistant. 

Austin  G.  Smith Clerical  assistant 5. 

Naomi  A.  Rich do 5, 

Francis  W.  Sady do 5, 

Gerard  J.  Choumard do 4, 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 4, 

Rudy  G.  Martin do 3, 

Harold  D.  Easlridge ...do 

Daniel  V.  Gun  Shows do 2. 

Randolph  Thomas Messenger 4. 

Robert  C.  Gresham Clerk  to  minority 13. 

Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to  7, 

minority.  .^ 

Patrick  M.  Hayes Clerk-stenographer?...  5, 

Mary  L  Moore do 4, 

William  J.  Neary do 5, 

Mary  H.  Smallwood do »..  5, 

Jerome  B.  Walker do !..  1, 

Catherine  M.  Voytko do 5, 

Lorraine  G.  Inman do 5, 

John  F.Walsh do 5, 

T.  Robert  Garretson do 5, 

Joanne  Mitchell do 1. 

Armistead  I.  Selden.  Ill do 1, 

Peggy  C  Cooke  .  do 5, 

Jimmy  Ray  Fairchild do 5. 

Judith  H  Quattlebaum do 5, 

Patricia  Hutchinson do 5. 

Neta  C.  Messersmith do 5. 

Ann  L.  Obrokta do 5, 

John  A.  Lindley do 3, 

Winifred  A.  Pirzano do 5, 

William  T.  Reece do 5. 

Susie  D.  Ellwein do 3, 

Michael  A.  Forgash do 5. 

James  R.  Adams do 1, 

Mark  M.  Haller do 1. 

Adrienne  Olson do 


13,999.98 


999.98 
999.98 
999.98 
999.98 
999.98 
999.98 
999.98 
137.78 
147.12 
147.12 
449.  32 
449.  32 
449.  3? 
900.  02 
794.  98 
690.90 
690.90 
690. 90 
194. 64 
194.64 
067.73 
208.82 
999.98 
834. 96 
546.90 
433. 18 

433. 18 
150. 76 
150.  76 
684.44 
264.74 
619.49 
237.06 
526.  58 
124.88 
728. 90 
247.  76 

433.18 
647.86 
433. 18 
433. 18 
811.06 
433.18 
433. 18 
433. 18 
433. 18 
421.58 
358.16 
433. 18 
433. 18 
433. 18 
433. 18 
433. 18 
292.00 
546.54 
312.44 
094.30 
553. 95 
433. 18 
358.29 
811.06 
724.78 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1968, 
$458,760.26. 

George  Mahon. 

ChaiTjnan. 

COMMITTEK   ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

jANtJART  15,  1969. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hottse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 


sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclxislve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  exi>ended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Robert  G.  Kunkel Director,  surveys  and      $12,537.78 

investigations  staff. 

PaulJ.Mohr Assistant  director.  11,070.54 

surveys  and  invest!- 


Cornelius  R  Anderson... 

Lillian  M.  Mackie 

Mary  Alice  Sauer 


gallons  staff. 

do 11.232,84 

Stenographer 5.973.84 

do.  5,646.18 


Reimbursements  to  Government  agencies 


Agriculture,  Department 
ot: 

Canada,  T.  C Investigator $2,311.14 

Sicola,  M.  J Editorial  assistant 3.912.11 

WerKman,  K.  S Investigator 4,170.80 

Air  Force,  Department  ot: 

Hayes,  J.J  ,Jr do 7,768.11 

Civil  Service  (iommls- 

sion:  Beane.  J.  C do „.  3,211.27 

Federal  Bureau  of  " 

Investigation: 

Bennett,  C.  L...  do 10,395.04 

Brummitt,  D.  A do 9,428.32 

Cummings,  J.  J do 3,473.92 

Gurrall,  W,  G do 7,882.56 

Davis.  W.  L do 7.537.92 

Franklin,  R.  M do 9,554.24 

Funkhouser,  P.  K ..do 4.797.76 

Goedtel,  J.  G do 7,694.88 

Groover,  L.  C,  Jf do 7,948. 16 

Hanson,  J.  F .-.do 5,431.68 

Keblusek,  E.  R do 9,911.68 

Kirkpatrick,  L.  R do 10.593.28 

Linnert,  F.  C do 5.649.92 

McGahey,  H.  B do 3,323,04 

Michalski,  J,  E do 6.940,48 

Nolan,  J,  E„  Jr do 5,063,68 

Scully,  J.  E do 9,729,28 

Shannon,  A  J do 6,741.76 

Szoka,  C.  E do 9,670.40 

Waller,  D.  E do 9,911.68 

Welch,  W.  H.,  Jr do 8,257,92 

West,S.  W do 9,911.68 

Wood,  H.  B do 10,395,04 

Wultich,  N do 9,766.08 

Health  benefits 1,027,19 

Life  insurance  fund. 697,64 

Retirement  fund 10,820.65 

Federal  Highway  Admin-     Investigator 4.751.87 

istration:  Marikle.  H.  J. 

General  Services  Admin-    do 7.935.1 

istration:  Fishburn,  R,  T 

National  Aeronautics  and  do 4,762.7.5 

Space  Administration: 
Carey,  B.  F. 

Small  Business  Admin-      do 2,804.15 

istration:  Harbour,  S.L. 

Veterans'  Administration: do 4,904.25 

Austm,  W.  C. 

Travel  expenses 71,004.  53 

Miscellaneous  expenses 799.88 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures $890, 000.  00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported    

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1968  .  367,353.05 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1   to 

Dec  31,  1968 367.353.05 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Dec.  31.  1968...  522.646.95 

George  Mahon, 

Chairman. 


January  10, 1969. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursviant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  196ft,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


2532 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  ^,  1969 


N«m«  at  tfflployM 


Protassion 


Jotin  R.  Blandford... 
Ptiilip  W  KtlWier... 
Fnnk  M.  Slatinjhek. 
Eirl  J   Morgan 


William  H.  Cook. 
Ralph  Marshall.. 


John  J.  Ford 

G«or(a  Norris 

Mary  JoSottiie 

Ofwta  L.  Stockstill... 
B«rni«c«  Kallnowski. 

L  Louisa  Ellis 

Edna  L Johnson 

Dorothy  R.  Britton... 

Dons  L.Scott 

Innis  E.  McDonald 

Ann  R.  Willett 

Brsnda  J.  Graves 

Constance  £.  Hobart.. 

Emma  A.  Brown 

James  A.  Oeaklns 

Isaiah  Hardy. ._ 


SUBCOMMITTEE  (OH  SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
(Pursuant  to  H.  Rw .  124, 125,  and  842,  90th  Cong.) 


iohnT.  ILiieddan. 

L  R  Garcia 

Richard  Ransom 


Walton  Woods. 


Phyllis  Seymour 

Rose  C.  Beck 

William  B.  Short, 

Santord  T.  Saunders.. 
Adeline  Tolerton 


Funds  authorized  or  applop 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  1|5 


Amount  at  expenditures 

Amount  expended  from 

1969 


p  revious.y  reported 208,813.56 

uly  1,  1968.  to  Jan.  2, 

73,740.66 


Total  amount  expanded  from  Jan.  1,  1967, 

to  Jan.  2.  1969. 


Balance  unexpended  as  0  Jan.  2.  1969. 17,445.78 

L.  MZMSKL  RiVXRS, 

Chairman. 


CoMMmxz  ON 


To  the  Clerk  or 

The   above 
committee,   pursui  i 
the  Legislative 
Public    Law    601 
Augiist    2.    1946. 
following  report 
slon,  and  total 
ployed  by  It  durln( ; 
July  1,  1968,  to 
together    with 
appropriated  and 


Name  of  employee 


Standing  committee 
staff: 
Paul  Nelson 


Orman  S.  Fink. 


DanielJ.  Edwards.. 
Charles  B.  Holstein. 

Benet  0.  Gellman... 

Curtis  A.  Prins 

Jane  M.  Deem 


Mary  W.  Layton... 
Donald  G.  Vaughn. 


Total 

Investigetive  staff  (H.  Rsi . 
379  and  959): 

Jeanne  M.  Abrams. 
Linda  M.  Barnes.. 
Timothy  A.  Colcord.. 

Richard  K.  Cook.     .. 


do 

Counsel 

do 

EMCutive  sacntary. 

Soeiotary 

do 

.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


.do 
do 


Secretary  (ts  Nov.  8)... 
Clerical  staff  assistant. 
Messenger 


Counsel  13,999.98 

Assistant  counsel 11,719.92 

10,098.54 


Professional  staff 

member. 
Investigator  (to 

SepL30> 

Secretary 7,373.10 

do 4,981.38 

Clerical  staff  assistinL.      6, 052. 14 

Security  officer 5,299.02 

Clerk 4,488.60 


5,859.96 


iriated  for  committee 

and  842). MOO,  000. 00 


282, 554. 22 


Jaitdabt  2,  1969. 
Banking  and  Ctjbrenct 


TtHE  House: 

meniloned  committee  or  sub- 

nt    to   section    134(b)    of 

R^rganizatlon  Act  of   1946, 

79th    Congress,    approved 

amended,   submits   the 

showing  the  name,  profes- 

s4lary  of  each  person  em- 

the  6-month  period  from 

31.  1968,  inclusive. 

funds    authorized    or 

sxpended  by  it: 


is 


De  ;ember 


to;al 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Clerk  and  staff 

director. 
Minority  professional 

staff  member. 

Chief  economist 

Professional  staff 

member. 
I  nvestigatlve  counsel. . 

Chief  investigator 

Administrative 

assistant. 
Secretary  to  minority. . 
Assistant  clerk 


Secretary 
do. 


Professional  staff 

member. 
Minority  staff  myesti- 

gator. 


$13,999.98 

13.999.98 

13.221.06 
13.999.98 

12,804.54 
12,825.36 
8,327.79 

8,327.79 
7,037.89 

104,544.37 


4,  242.  62 

4. 197.  02 

12.776.82 

13,879.42 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

penod 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


CMof  counsel $13,999.98 

Couns«l(toOecl4)...  12,755.54 

Counsel 13,999.98 

Pro(o(si«n«l  sUfI  13, 999. 98 
MOMbor. 

Cotinsol 13,999.98 

PrafessioMl  stair  11,719.92 


11,719.92 
10,773.18 
5.824.26 
9,061.62 
7,373.10 
7, 373. 10 
7.373.10 
7,373.10 
7,373.10 
5, 532. 18 
4,600.50 
3.998.94 
3,851.52 
3,201.83 
5,574.90 
3. 754.  a 


Investigative  staff  (H.  Res 
379  and  959) — Con. 

Jane  N.  D'Aiista 

James  F  Ooherty        . . 

Dolores  Dougherty 

Helen  C.  Hitz 

Linda  L  Hoff 

Francis  P.  Jackman 


Research  assistant 

Counsel 

Assistant  clerk 

do 


Joseph  J.  Jaslnski 

Mary  E.  Kirk 

Mildreds.  Mitchell  ... 
Margaret  L  Rayhawk. 
Alicia  F  Shoemaker  . 

Robert  E.  Torrance 

Robert  E  Weintraub.  . 
Richard  W  Wilson... 


Secretary 

Professional  staff 
member, 
do. 


Assistant  clerk 

do 

Secretary 

Minority  staff  secretary 

Assistant  clerk..   

Economist. 

Professional  staff 
member. 


Total 141.409.16 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H   Res.  379  and  959) $550,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 364, 949.  51 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1968...     151,497.82 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1967,  to 
Dec.  31.  1968 516,447.33 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1968.. .      33, 552. 67 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


January  2, 1969. 
sttbcommittee    on    housing,    banking    and 

CuRRENCT  Committee 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mdntioned  committae  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montt) 

Name  ot  employee  Profession  perwd 


Anita  F.  Allison Secretary 

Terrence  Boyle Minority  research 

assistant. 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows Deputy  staff  director... 

Michael  Corbett Assistant  clerk 

Patricia  A.  Eley do 

David  Glick Counsel 

Casey  Ireland Minority  staff  member. 

Barbara  C.  Kling Minority  secretary 

Margaret  J.  Leary Secretary 

John  J.  McEwan.  jr Staff  director 

Gerald  R.  McMurray Research  associate 

Margaret  J.  Seeley Minority  research 

assistanL 

Ellen  M.  Stamper Secretary 

Dons  M.  Young Assistant  clerk 


$5,654.88 
2, 538. 39 

13,999.98 
3. 080. 05 
3.607.77 

12,284.22 

13.999.98 
4, 208.  82 
7,  456. 68 

13,999.98 
6,421.70 
1,846.62 

3, 524.  56 
6,046.21 


Total 98,669.84 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H  Res.  378  and  975) $375,000.00 


Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 255,513.30 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31.  1968...     103,288.  85 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to 
Dec.  31.  1%8 358,800.15 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Dec.  31.  1968...      16,199.85 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

CoMMrm:E  on   the  District  of  Columbia 

January  15,  1969. 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
-August    2,    1946,    as   amended,    submits    the 


following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  January  1,  1969,  inclu- 
sive, together  with  total  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


$2,898.60 

13,151.64 

6,633.60 

7, 014. 99 

3,944.26 

12,016.92 

10,492.14 

3. 803.  m 

7, 456. 68 
6.102.00 
8.101.15 
3, 073.'K 
11.017.S5 
10.606.80 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

penod 


Hayden  S.  Garber Counsel 

Clayton  D.  Gasque Staff  director 

Donald  J.  Tubridy Minority  clerk 

Leonardo.  Hilder... Investigator 

James  T.  Clark Clerk 

Othello  Steinkuller Secretary 

Ellen  M.  Coxeter Secretary  (terminated 

Jan  10,  1969). 

Peggy  L  Thornton Secretary 

Sara  Anna  Watson Assistant  counsel 

Leslies.  Arldil Stenographer 

Frances  E.  Crowson Secretary  (terminated 

Dec.  31, 1968.) 

Betty  C.  Alexander Secretary  .  

CamileG.  Butler ...do 

Susan  E.  Spitler Stenographer 

Victor  Christgau Investigator 

Temporary  (July-  Clerk-typist  and 

September).  stenographer. 

clericaL 


$12,558.36 
9.834.96 
9,315.18 
8,794.98 
13.999.98 
6. 633. 30 
6, 978.  72 

5,624.76 
6.194.64 
4.180.80 
4. 516.  56 

5.881.20 
3. 726.  72 
1,475.34 
2.241.08 
9. 100. 77 


Total 111,057.35 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $100,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 54. 148. 43 

Amount  expended  from  July  1.  1968  Jan  1,  1968.  26,960. 79 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967 

to  Jan.  1,1969.... 81.109.22 


Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Jan.  1.  1969 18.890.78 

John  L.  McMillan. 

Chairman. 

January  15,  1969. 

(Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — 
Standing  Committee 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946", 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  dunng 

6-month 

Profession  period 


Standing  committee: 
Robert  L  McCord. 


Hartwell  D.  Reed.  Jr.. 

William  F.  Gaul 

Louise  M.  Dargans... 
Benjamin  F.  Reeves.. 

Marian  R.  Wyman 

Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Louise  M.  Wright 


Minority: 
MKhael  J.  Bernstein.. 


Charles  W.  Radclifte 


Chief  clerk  and  senior 
specialist  (from  July 
1  to  Dec.  31.  1968). 

General  counsel  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
1968). 

Associate  general  coun- 
sel (Irom  July  1  to 
Dec.  31.  1968) 

Research  directordrom 
July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
1968). 

Editor  ot  committee 
pubiicalions  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
1968) 

Special  assistant  to 
chairman  (Irom  July 
1  to  Dec.  31   1968). 

Leitislstive  specialist 
(from  luiy  1  to  Dec. 
31.  !968) 

Administraiive  assist- 
an'  to  chief  clerk 
<fro'"  I:jIv  1  to  Dec 
31   !968). 

Minority  counsel  lor 
education  and  labor 
(from  July  1  to  Dec. 
31.  1968). 

Minority  counsel  lor 
education  (from  July 
1  to  Dec  31.  1968). 


$13,999,98 
13.999.98 
13.999.93 
13.999.98 
13,346.00 

8. 925.  06 
8, 299.  74 
7. 999.  85 

13.999.98 
13.999.98 


February  I^  1969 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  commlttet 

expenditures (O 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported $324,476.81 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1968...    122,570.53 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 

toDec.31,  1968 447,047.34 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec.  31,  1968...        (>) 
■  Contingent  fund. 

Carl  D.  Perkins,  Chairman. 

January  15, 1969. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — Full 

Committee 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134 (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Name  ot  employee  Profession  period 
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Jeannine  M.  Anderson. 
Goldie  A.  Baldwin 


Donald  F.  Berens. 
William  H.  Cable.. 


EydieGaskins 

Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Hart 

Arlene  Horowitz 

Janet  R.  Inscore 

Richard  G.  Lim 


Lewis  F.  McLaren. 


Winston  E.  Miller. 


Shirley  R.  Mills 

Mary  L.  Shuler 

Jeanne  £.  Thomson. 

Leila  W.  Troup 


John  E.  Warren. 


E.  Pamela  Williams. 


Minority: 
Dixie  A.  Barger. 


David  Baumhart  III. 
John  R.  Buckley 


Sue  Ann  Clark 
(Grimes). 


.  Secretary  (from  July  1       $3,949.  59 

to  Dec.  31,  1968). 
.  Legislative  assistant  5,341.38 

(from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31.  1968). 
.  Administrative  assist-         7,451.74 

ant  (from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31.  1968). 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from  2, 809. 47 

July  1  to  Sept.  30, 

1%8).  juni3r  re- 
searcher (from 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
.  Administrative  assist-         5,129.64 

ant  (from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1968). 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from  61.30 

Dec.  11  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from  865.15 

July  1  to  Sept.  10, 

1968). 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from  1, 101. 30 

Nov  1  to  Dec.  31. 

1968). 
.  Secretary  (from  Nov.  680. 20 

25  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from  2,621,19 

July  1  to  Sept  30, 

1968);  junior  re- 
searcher (from  OcL 

1  to  Dec.  31.  1968). 
.  Compensatory  educa-         1,423.94 

tion  specialist  (from 

July  15  to  Sept  15, 

1%8) 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from  741. 56 

July  1  to  Aug.  31, 

1968). 
.  Secretary  (from  July  5, 703. 12 

1  to  Dec.  31.  1968). 
.  Secretary  (from  July  5, 129. 64 

1  to  Dec.  31.  1968). 
.  Legislative  assistant  7, 443. 23 

(from  July  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1968). 
.  Administrative 

assistant  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
Office  clerk  (from  3,456.42 

July  1  to  Sept.  30, 

1968)   lunior  re- 
searcher (from 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968) 
Assistant  clerk  (from  1 ,  272. 39 

July  1  to  Sept.  30, 

1968). 

Research  assistant  1, 0^2, 35 

(from  July  1  to  31, 

1968). 
Clerical  assistant  84^.26 

(from  July  1  to 

Aug.  31.  1968).   *, 
Chief  nvestigator  11,503.44 

(from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31.1%8). 
Clerical  assistant  2,928.34 

(from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31. 1968). 


Name  ot  emptoyte 


Profession 


Total  gron 

salary  during 

6-montn 

perkxl 


Minority — 0>ntlnuad 
Mary  Jane  Fiske 


Louise  W.  Finka 

Thaddeaus  A.  Garrett, 
Jr. 

Crawford  C.  Heerlein.. 

Will  Henderson 

Margaret  Jo  Humbert. 
Peter  Kobrak 


Anita  Kreke 

Martin  L.  UVor. 


Dorothy  I.  Livingston. 

RuthG.  Macknet 

Stephanie  Pappas 


Patricia  R.  Porter. 


Warren  Phillips  Rocke- 
feller 

Walter  J.  Sears  III 


Research  analyst  $1, 594.  08 

(from  Nov  9  to 

Dec.  31,  1968). 
Secretary  (from  July  1        5,603. 40 

to  Dec.  31,  1968). 
Clerical  assistant  (from       1,272.39 

July  1  to  Sept.  30, 

1968). 
Minority  clerk  (from         10, 239. 00 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
Assistant  clerk  (from         3, 816. 84 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
.  ClerKal  assistant  (from     '7^224.68 

July  1  to  Dec.  31. 

1968V 
Clerical  assistant  (from       2,544.78 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 

1968). 
Secretary  (from  July  1        4, 033. 92 

to  Dec.  31,  1968). 
Research  consultant  8, 545. 40 

(from  July  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1968). 
Secretary  (from  July  1        3, 532. 68 

to  Dec.  31,  1968). 

....do - 5,603.40 

Clerical  assistant  848.  26 

(from  July  I  to  Aug. 

31,  1968) 
Clerk:al  assistant  458.  97 

(from  Oct.  1  to  Oct 

31,  1%8). 
Research  specialist  7, 240.  80 

(from  July  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1968). 
Clerical  assistant  848. 26 

(from  July  1  to  Aug. 

31,  1968). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (1967-68) $482,400.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 264.741.  20 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1%8-.    142,827.  23 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1967, 
to  Dec.  31,  1968 407,  568.  43 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1968...      74,831.  57 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

January  15, 1969. 
Special  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on  Education,  No.  1, 

Represent attvz  Edith  Green,  Chairman 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoitsk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
^propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


5  084  35         fiiny*  ot  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  dunng 

6- month 

penod 


Rena  M.  Boyce Secretary  (from  July  1      $1,468  22 

to  Aug.  31,  1968). 
Truman  B.  Cross Director  of  staff  (from         8.415.45 

Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
Richard  H.  Fay Counsel  (from  July  1  1,338.43 

to  July  31,  1968). 
Carol  E.  Friedman Research  assistant  3.671.31 

(from  July  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1968). 
Elizabeth  K.  Hahn Staff  assistant  (from  6, 248, 70 

Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

1968). 
Cynthia  Lang Assistant  clerk  (from  1 ,  032. 05 

July  1  to  Sept  13, 

1%8). 
Marilyn  R.  Staplefon Staff  assistant  (from  1,044.37 

Dec.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (1967-68) $96,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported $63. 906.  39 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1968     ..  23.654.38 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967,  to 

Dec.31,1968 87,560.77 


Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Dec.  31, 1968.. 


8,439.23 


Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

January  15,  1969. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  No.  2, 
Representative  Prank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Chairman 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  dunng 

6-month 

Profession  perk)d 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont. 

Carol  Linda 
Berkelhammer 


Dorrie  L  Bosley. 
Carol  Elliott 


James  D.  Ferrucci. 
Blanca  L  lovine... 


Patricia  L.  McAdams... 

Daniel  H.  Pollitt 

Daniel  Rutledge  Pollitt.. 
George  R.  Steffener 

Peter  W.  Tredick 


.  Clerk  (Irom  July  1  to 

Dec  31,  1968) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Aug.  12 

and  Sept  6  to  Dec. 

31.  1968). 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Nov.  30, 

1968) 
.  Consulting  counsel 

(from  Dec.  1  to  31, 

1968) 
.  Assistant  derk  (from 

Aug.  1  to  31,  1968) 
.  Assistant  clerk  ( rom 

July  1  to  Aug.  12, 

1968) 
.  Assistant  clerk  (from 

Sept  4  to  Dec  23. 

1968) 
.  Special  counsel  (from 

Sept.  1  to  Nov  30, 

1968) 
.  Assistant  clerk  (Irom 

July  1  to  Aug  12. 

1968) 
.  Assistant  c.erk  (from 

July  1  to  Aug.  31. 

1968  and  from 

Oct  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 
.  Counsel  (Irom  July  1 

to  Dec.  31.  1968). 


$5,463.62 
761.92 

2,242.80 

100.43 

293. 93 
445. 93 

1,468.94 

1,502.82 

259.78 

927. 84 

12,187.84 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $96,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 68.948.85 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31   1968 26.446.40 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1967.  to 
Dec  31   1%8 95,395.25 


Balance  unexpended  as  o!  Dec.  31.  1968 604. 75 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

January  15, 1969. 

Select  Subcommittte  on  Labor.  No.  3.  Repre- 
sentative John  Brademas.  Chairman 
(From  August  5  to  December  31.  1968); 
THE  Late  Representative  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land. Chairman  (Prom  Julv  1  to  August  5. 
1968) 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
F»ubllc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968.  to  December  31,  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 
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Name  ot  employee 


f  rolesslon 


Rutti  Roumond  Bates. 
Walter  J.  Graham  Jr.. 


James  B  Harrison. 
Arlene  Horowitz... 


Nancy  A.  Neilen 

Marilyn  M.  Treztse. 
Ninqr  J.  Tyler 


Sbacial  assistant 

(trom  Aug.  28  to 

Oct  19,  1968). 
/  ssistant  clerk,  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  10, 

1968). 
C  irector  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1968). 
/  ssistant  clerk  (from 

Sept.  1  to  SepL  23, 

1968)  and  (from 

Oct.  12  to  Oct  31. 

1968). 
C  lerk  (from  Aug.  30  to 

Dec.  31,  1968). 
C  lerk  (from  July  1  to 

Aug.  31.  1968) 
.  f  ssistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1968). 


Funds  autliorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (1967-68). 


Amount  of  expenditures 
Amount  expended  from  July 


pre^ously  reported 72,477.83 

to  Dec.  31  ■"" 


Total  fpiount  eipeni 
to  Dec.  31,  r 


d»d 


Balance  unexpended  as 


i»  Dec.  31,  1968. 


StTBCOMMBrrEK 


Generai. 

Representative 
To  the  Clerk  or  nifc 

The   above-mentK  ined 
committee,   pursuai^t 
the  "Legislative 
Public    Law    601, 
Auglist    2.    1946,    as 
following  report  shiiwlng 
slon,  and  total  salary 
ployed  by  It  during 
July  1.  1968,  to 
together  with  total 
proprlated  and  expended 


January  15,  1969. 

ON    Labor,    No.    4, 
Jc^HN  H.  Dent,  Chairman 


Name  ol  employee 


Anna  Marie  D'Amlco. 

Adrienne  Fields 

James  F.  Gallagher... 
Hugh  J.  McMenamin. 

Robert  E.  Vagley 

Beverly  A.  Villella... 

Paul  L  Warren 


Funds  authoriied  or  appra)>riated  for  committee 
expenditures  (l%7-68). 


Amount  ot  expenditures  pre'  i 
Amount  expended  from  July 


StTBCOMMIITEE 


General 
Representative 

MAN 

To  the  Clzsk  of  th^ 

The  above-men  tl6ned 
committee,  pursuait 
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Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


$868.29 


2,986.10 


11,232.84 
934. 45 


2,253.58 
1.41^26 
2, 064. 98 


$96,000.00 


1968....    22,976.44 
from  Jan.  3,  1967 


95,454.27 
545.37 


Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 


House: 

committee  or  sub- 
to   section    134(b)    of 
.Act  of  1946," 
Congress,    approved 
amended,   submits   the 
the  name,  profes- 
of  each   person   em- 
;he  6-month  period  from 
31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
funds  authorized  or  ap- 
bylt: 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 


Reorganization 
7}th 


Dec(  mber 


F  rotession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


/  ssistant  clerk  (from 

Sept.  1  to  Sept  30, 
.1968). 
C  lerk  (from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1968). 
f  esearcher  (from  July 

1  to  Aug.  31.  1968). 
f  Bsearch  analyst  (from 

Sept  1  to  Oct  6, 

1968). 
C  irector  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1968). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Sept  1  to  Sept  30, 
J  1968). 
/  ssistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept  15, 

1968). 


$300.93 


801.  41 


12,630.75 
300.93 


926. 95 


$96,000.00 


iously  reported 64, 395. 40 

1,  to  Dec.  31,  1968...    26,659.51 


Total  amount  expend  ad  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  Dec.  31,  1968 91,054.91 

Balance  unexpended   s  of  Dec.  31.  1968.     .      4.945.09 


January  15,  1969. 
ON  Education,  No.  5. 

R^MAN  C.  PUCINSKI,  ChAIB- 


HousE : 

committee  or  sub- 
to  section   134(b)    of 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79tb  (Tongrese,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclu- 
sive, together  with  total  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated   and   expended   by   it: 


• 

Total  gross 

- 

salary  during 
6-month 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

period 

Thomas  J.  Gerber 

.  Assistant  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1968). 

$2,965.37 

John  F.  Jennings 

.  Counsel  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1968). 

8,689.14 

Mattle  L  Maynard 

.  Clerk  (from  July  1  to 
Aug.  31,  1%8). 

1,632.22 

Sharlene  A.  Pearlman.. 

.  Education  specialist 
(from  July  1  to  Dec. 
31, 1968). 

5, 560. 68 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (1967-68) $96,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 75,609. 55 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1968 19,916.25 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
toOec.31, 1%8 95,525.80 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1968 474. 20 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 


January  15,  1969. 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  No.  6, 
Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Chairman 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Profession  period 


Loretta  A.  Bowen Secretary  (July  1  to 

Dec  31, 1968). 

7  318  59      Daniel  H.  Kriyit. Counsel  (July  1  to 

'  Dec.  31, 1968). 

1.620.46      


$5, 109. 74 
9, 209.  05 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures (1967-68) $96,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 51,081.93 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1968 15,345.40 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  Dec.  31,1968 66,427.33 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1968 29.572.67 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 

January  10,  1969. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclu- 
sive, together  with  total  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  grots 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Boyd  Crayyford Staff  administrator $13, 

Roy  J.  Bullock Senior  staff  13, 

consultant 

Albert  C.  F.  Westphal Staff  consultant 13, 

Franklin  J.  Schupp do 13, 

Robert  F.  Brandt do 13, 

Harry  C.  Cromer do 13, 

Philip  B.  Billings do 10, 


Marian  A.  Czarnecki do 13, 

Melvin  0.  Benson do 12, 

Everett  E.  Bierman do 9, 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr .do 7. 

June  Nigh Senior  staff  assistant...  10, 

Helen  C.  Mattas Staff  assistant 9, 

Helen  L  Hashagen do 8, 

Louise  O'Brien do 8, 

Mary  M.  Lalos do 5, 

Dora  B.  McCracken do 6, 

Jean  E  Smith ..do 5, 

Mary  Burns do 7, 

Robert  J.  Bowen Clerical  assistant 5, 


999.98 
999.98 

999.98 
999.98 
999.98 
999.98 
900.02 
999.98 
030.66 
610. 92 
987.  88 
639.62 
465. 90 
697. 48 
447.28 
703. 12 
978. 72 
115.48 
938.  78 
539.  32 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $235,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported +152,489.90 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1968  to  Dec.  31, 
1968 68,918.87 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1968  to 
Dec.  31, 1968 221,408.77 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1968 13,591.23 

Tromas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

January  29,  1969. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  January  2,  1969.  inclu- 
sive, together  with  total  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  and  expanded  by  it: 


Expenses,  July  1, 1968,  to  Jan.  2, 1969: 

Full  committee $4,524.48 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee.. 35, 149.  42 

Kflilitary  Operations  Subcommittee 50,245.85 

Government  Activities  Subcommittee 33,604.04 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 44,  593.  01 

Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee   30,619.67 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee 36,437.01 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information 

Subcommittee 54,590.21 

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 34,969.99 

Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee.  23, 210. 97 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property 21,802.41 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  I'rivacy 6, 798. 07 

Total 376,545.13 


Name  of  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Profession  period 


Salaries,  full  committee, 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1968: 

Christine  Ray  Davis... 

James  A.  Lanigan 

Miles  Q.  Romney 


Dolores  L  Fel'Dotto... . 

Ann  E.  McLachlan 

Charlotte  C  Bickett.... 

Mabel  C  Baker 

John  Philip  Carlson 

William  H   Copenhaver. 
Expenses,  lull  committee: 
travel,  publications, 
telephone,  stationery 
supplies,  etc.  July  1 
to  Jan.  2. 1%9. 
Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
William  L.  Dawson, 
chairman: 

Louis  I.  Freed 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman... 


Staff  director 

General  counsel 

Associate  general 
counsel. 

Staff  member 

do 

do 

do 

Minority  counsel 

Minority  staff  member. 


Staff  administrator. 
Counsel 


$13,999.98 
13,999.98 
12,957.30 

7,081.26 
6, 863.  58 
6. 316. 62 
6, 087. 78 
12,957.30 
9,815.16 


4, 524, 48 


12,697.88 
11,172.98 
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Name  ot  employee 


Profession     - 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  William 
L.  Dawson,  chairman — 
Continued 

Marilyn  F.  Jarvis. Stenographer... 

John  L  Dodson Clerical  staff 

Expenses 


Total 

Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
Chet  Holifield, 
chairman: 

Herbert  Roback. 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin 

John  Paul  Ridgely 

Joseph  C.  Luman 

Catherine  L  Koeberlein. 

Mollie  Jo  Hughes 

Expenses 


Staff  administrator.. 

Staff  attorney 

Investigator. 

Research  analyst... 
Research  assistant. 
Clerk-stenographer. 


$6,155.42 

4, 198.  98 

924. 16 

35,149.42 


14,155.52 
8,879.52 
8,515.22 
6,852.54 
6,090.56 
5,687.24 
65.25 


Total.... 50,245.85 


Government  Activities 

Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Jack  Brooks,  chair- 
man: 

Ernest  C.  Baynard Staff  administrator.. 

William  Mark  Jones Counsel 

Lynne  Higginbotham...  Cleri<-stenographer. 

Irma  ReeT. Clerk 

Expenses - - 


12,697.88 

8,767.78 

5,687.24 

5,687.24 

763.90 


Total - 33,604.04 


Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 
chairman: 

James  R.  Naughton Counsel 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg Professional  staff 

member. 

William  Donald  Gray ...  Research  analyst... 

Bebe  B.  Terry Clerk-stenographer. 

Lexine  Rollins do 

Expenses 


Total. 


Executive  and  Legislative 
Reorganization  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
chairman: 

Elmer  W.  Henderson... 

I.  Warren  Harrison 

Veronica  B.  Johnson... 

Janet  A  Hurtack 


Stuart  E.  Bossom.. 


Expenses.. 
Total. 


Counsel 

Legal  assistant 

Clerk 

Secretary  (July  1  to 
July  31. 1%8). 

Legal  assistant  (trans- 
ferred to  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  Sept 
30.  1968). 


Natural  Resources  and 
Pov»er  Subcommit- 
tee. Hon.  Robert  E. 
Jones,  chairman: 

Phineas  Indritz 

Laurence  A  Davis 

Josephine  Scheiber... 

Catherine  L.  Hartke... 

Expenses 


Counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Research  analyst 

Stenographer 


Total 

Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommit- 
tee: Hon.  John  E. 
Moss,  chairman: 

Vincent  J.  Augliere Staff  administrator. 

Norman  G.  Cornish Professional  staff 

member. 

Jack  Matteson do 

James  L.  Nelligan do 

Elizabeth  Jayne  Secretary 

Bodecker. 

Mario  E.  Bryan CounseKJuly  1  to 

July  15, 1968). 

Expenses ■ 


12,697.88 
12,697.88 

8,787.50 

5,350.80 

4.566.74 

492.21 

44,593.01 


13,262.70 

6,580.89 

6.386.80 

519.25 

2.766.09 


1,103.94 
30,619.67 


12,697.88 

10,406.82 

6.539.62 

5,687.24 

1.105.45 

36.437.01 


12.697.88 
12.697.88 

11.439.72 

10,184.04 

5,010.74 

669. 21 

1,890.74 


Total 54.590.21 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


July  1.  1968,  to  December  31.  1968.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  chairman:  ..  ,,,  „_ 

M.  Joseph  Matan Chief  counsel $12,697.88 

ChariesA.  Intriago Legal  assistant 5,350.80 

Stuart  E.  Bossom Legal  assisUnt  (trans- 
ferred from  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative 
Reorganization  Sub- 
committee on  Sept 
30,1968). 

Millicent  Y.  Myers Stenographer 5.687.24 

Peart  H.  Sigel Stenographer  (July  1  4,222.80 

to  Dec.  31,  1968). 
ChariesRothenberg....  Counsel  (July  1  to  3,816.44 

Aug.  31,  1968). 
Expanses 367.28 

Total 34,969.99 


Research  and  Technical 
Programs  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  chairman; 

EdnaGass Staff  administrator 

Gerald  S.  Schatz Professional  staff 

member. 

Catherines.  Cash Secretary  (transferred 

to  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Donable 
Property  on  Nov. 
30,1968). 
Expenses 


12,697.88 
6, 191. 44 

4,154.20 


167.45 


Total 23,210.97 


Special  Subcommittee  on 
Donable  Property.  Hon 
John  S  Monagan, 
chairman: 

Peter  S.  Barash. 

Clara  Katherine 
Armstrong. 

Catherine  S.  Cash 


Marcia  Bresee 

Thomas.A.  Smith. 


Legal  analyst. 
Clerical  staff.. 


Secretaiv  (transferred 
from  Research  and 
Technical  Programs 
Subcommittee  on 
Nov.  30,  1968). 

Clerk -. 

Research  analyst 
?JulyltoJuly31, 


8,091.22 
6,386.80 

999.94 


4.714.11 
1.314.90 


Expenses - - ^^^•** 

Total... 2\.m.i\ 


Special  Subcommittee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacy, 
Hon.  Cornelius  t. 
Gallagher,  chairman: 

Charles  P.  Witter Staff  member. 

Expenses - — 


6,699.72 
98.35 


Total - 6,798.07 


Name  of  employe*         PiofMsion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Julian  P.  Langston Chief  clerk $13,999.98 

David  S.  Wolman Personnel  analyst 11.719.92 

Roberto.  Gray Chief  auditor 10.900.02 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  clerk 7,776.96 

Irene  D.  Stolman do 5,009.58 

Gurney  S.  Jaynes do 4,685.04 

Judith  Kay  Holes do 3,746.35 

Ava  S.Jacobs do 3,501.50 

Rita  A.  Stewart do 3.177.36 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $50, 000. 00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 19, 186. 44 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1968  to  Dec.  31. 1968.  1, 735. 96 
Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1%7  to 

Dec.  31,  1968 20,922.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Dec.  31, 1968 29, 077. 60 

Samuel  N.  Friedel, 

Chairman. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  109,  1027,  1160,  90th 
Cong.)- — -- $1.500.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...    1.089,841.85 
Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1968,  to  Jan.  2. 

J959         _ 376.54b.  IJ 

Total  amount  expended   from  Jan.  3, 
1967,  to  Jan.  2,  1969.... 1.466.386.98 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  2. 1969-       33.,  613. 02 

William  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman. 

Decemeber  31,  1968. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  House  Administration 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 


January  14. 1969. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1968.  to  December  31.  1968.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee  Profession  ^  period 


Sidney  L.  McFarland Professional  staff 

director  and  engi- 
neering consultant 
T.  Richard  Wifmer Counsel  and  consult- 
ant on  national 
parks  and  recreation. 

William  LShafer Consultant  on  mining, 

minerals,  and  public 
lands. 

Lewis  A.  Sigler Consultant  on  Indian 

affairs. 

Nancy  J.  Arnold Chief  clerk  (retired  as 

of  Dec.  31.1  %8). 

Dixie  S.  Barton Clerk 

Patricia  Ann  Murray do 

Virginia  E.  Bedsole do 

Patricia  B.  Freeman do 

Susan  W.  Gardner do 

Salaries  paid  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  114. 90th 
Cong. : 

Charles  Leppert,  Jr Assistant  counsel  and 

consultant  on  terri- 
torial and  insular 
affairs 

LeeMcElvain Assistant  counsel 

Kathleen  Vance Clerk 

Edward  Gaddis Messenger 


$13,999.98 

13.999.98 

13,953.90 

13,359.90 

13,999.98 

6, 575.  70 
6, 575.  70 
6.066.42 
5. 966.  70 
5.624.75 

11.719.92 


8. 344. 62 
5,201.97 
3,643.56 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $180,  OOP.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 127.630.99 

Amount  expended  from  July  1 .  to  Dec.  31 .  1968 36. 162. 63 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1967, 
to  Dec.  31, 1968 163.793.62 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 .  1968. . .      16. 206. 38 

Wayne  N.  Aspivall. 

Chairman. 
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JANT7AKT  a,  1969. 
COMMlrnx   ON    iNrilSTATS   AND   FORKICN 
COMIKESCX 

To  the  (Xerk  of  th«  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Beortanlzatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  TOfch  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salafy  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  t|ie  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968.  to  Deceijiber  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  ex^nded  by  It: 


Nam*  of  amployM 


Pr(  Passion 


Clerical  stjff: 
W  L  Williamson  .. 
K»fln«th  J  Painter. 
Mjrcella  Johnson.. 
Glenn  L  Johnson... 


Pri  iti 


Mary  Ryan Cle 

Mildred  H  Ung... 
Haw!  J  CoKie-.... 
EIsM  M.  Ka(QB«(ich 
Edwin  Earl  Thomas 
Marion  M.  Burson.. 

Professional  staff: 
Andrew  Stevenson. 


CIck 

Fir  t  assistant  clerk. 

Assistant  clerk 

ing  editor  (to 
Dt  30.  1968). 

ical  assistant 

do 

assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

assistant    

assistant  (mi- 
rfcrity). 


Star 


Staf 
Stal 


Pro  Sessional  staff  co- 
( rdinator. 

William  J.  Dixon Pre  [essional  staff 

r  lember. 


James  M.  Menger 

Robert  F  Guthrie 

Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H   Res  168  and  354: 

Lewis  E.  Berry,  Jr 

Helen  M.  Oubino 


-do 


Barbara  L  Bollard... 

Dolores  D.  Jones 

Sarah  L.  Court 


(i  111 

- . . . 
Stall 


John  I.  Burton Star 

Edward  J.  Miller Star 


Eleanor  A.  Dinkins. 
Oave  Nuttall 


Mir^rity  counsel 

assistant 

inority) 
Clerical  assistant 

inority). 

do 

assistant 

inority)  (from 
15.  1968). 

assistant 

assistant  (to 

_  31    1968). 

Cle#cal  assistant 

assistant 
1  to  Sept  30, 


(n 


A)ug. 


Clei  k:al 


(<  >ug. 


Special  Subcommittee  on 
investigations: 

Robert*  Lishman Chii 

Oaniel  J.  Manelh Atta 

James  R.  Connor Staf 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola 
George  T.  Turner. 

Russell  D.  Mosher Staf 

S.  Arnold  Smith.. 

William  T.  Druhan Staf 

Dorothy  K.  Cavanaugh 


1168). 


James  P.  Kelly 

William  D.  Kane 

Martha  J.San  Felllpo... 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropr la tef  for  committee  ex- 
penditures  


Amount  of  expenditures  previously 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to 


Total  amount  expended  fi  Dm  Jan.  3. 1967  to 
Dec.  31.  1968 


Balance  unexpended  as 
(approximate) 


Habl  e: 


COMMrrTEE    ON 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  do 

The  above-mentioned 
committee,    pursuant 
the   Legislative 
Public    Law    601. 
August    2.    1946.    as 
following  report  showing 
sion.  and  total  salary 
ployed  by  It  during  th( 


Reorga  nlzati< 
79tli 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-nK)ntR 

period 


do 


counsel 

ney 

assistant 

Cleiical  assistant. 

Special  assistant, 
assistant 

Attiney. 


assistant.  

assistant  (to 
6.  1968) 

investigator 

nvestigator 

Clei(cal  assistant 
n  Nov.  25, 
19M)- 


Clerca 
0;l 
Chid 
Staf 


113,999.98 

12, 160. 86 

7,219.92 

4, 592.  58 

5,710.26 
5,710.26 
7,183.44 
5,710.26 
5.376. 66 
12,160.86 


13,999.98 

13,999.98 

13,999.98 
13,999.98 


13.999.98 

10, 900. 02 

4. 264. 74 

3.809.94 
2, 296. 74 


5, 362. 56 
1.108.24 

5.710.26 
878.40 


13,999.98 

10,312.44 
9, 834.  96 
5,710.26 

10, 492. 74 
4,236.78 
9.597.72 

10, 539. 48 
2,634.14 

11.395.20 

10.239.00 

820.98 


J720, 000.  00 


reported 415.543.86 

)9C.31,I968 174,976.54 


590. 520.  40 


of  Jan.   1.  1969 


129,479.60 


;y  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman. 


Januart  15,  1969. 
THE  Judiciary 

use: 


committee  or  sub- 
to   section    134(b)    of 
on  Act  of   1946. 
Congress,    approved 
ajnended.    submits    the 
the  name,  profes- 
of  each  person  em- 
6-month  period  from 


July  1.  1968.  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Empk>yee 


Position 


Salary 


Brightman,  Harold  W Assistant  counsel 

(through  Nov.  30, 

1968). 

Chellman.  Pearl Clerical 

Fogt,  Howard  W.,  Jr Assistant  counsel  (as 

of  July  10.  1968). 

Fragomen.  Austin  T..  Jr...  Assistant  counsel 

Haardt.  Alma  B      Clerical 

Jett.  R.  Frederick Counsel 

Jordan.  Mary  Clerical 

Kelemonick.  Michael do 

Lokos.  John  J Assistant  counsel 

McGrady,  Florence  T Clerical 

Mooney,  Thomas  E Assistant  counsel  (as 

of  Aug.  5,  1968). 

Polk.  Franklin  J Associate  counsel 

Resweber,  Harold  J.,  Jr...  Clerical 

Santarelli,  Donald  E Associate  counsel 

Sourwine  Mary  G Clerical 

Vance,  LouisS Messenger 

Zeitman,  Jerome  M Counsel 


(4,616.10 


3, 442.  56 
4,993.83 

5, 539. 32 
5,009.58 
11,449.32 
3.851.52 
5. 292.  OO 
7.125.06 
5, 433. 18 
3.095.34 

6.755.64 

4.  734, 30 
6.755.64 
4.811.94 
3.816.84 
9.993.06 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $500. 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 301.890.98 

Amount  expended  from  July  30  through  Dec.  31. 
1968 98.888.93 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
through  Dec.  31.  1968 400,779.91 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1968. 


99,220.09 


Emanuel  Celler. 

Chairman. 

FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE.  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
UWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United  States  Code 

(no  year): 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1968 $65,147.43 

Expended  July  1-Dec.  31.  1968 27.201.62 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1968 37,945.81 

B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of  Colum- 

bia Code: 

Unexpended  balance  June  30.  1968 14,574. 18 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1969 75,000.00 

89. 574. 18 
Expended  July  1-Dac  31, 1968 27.273.92 

Balance  Dec.  31.  1968 62.300.26 

C.  Revision  of  the  laws  1969: 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act.  1969 29,260.00 

Expended  July  1-Dec.  31.  1968 14,011.86 

Balance  Dec.  31.  1968 15,248.14 

December  31, 1968. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August    2,    1946,   as   amended,   submits   the 


following  repiort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Bess  Effrat  Dek..   Staff  director $13,999.98 

HerberlFuchs Counsel.,  13,999.98 

Benjamin  L.  Zelenko General  counsel...  .  13,255.80 

DonaldG.  Benn Associate  counsel 10,006.26 

Garner  J.  Cline Counsel 10,239.00 

Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr Legislative  assistant  3, 476. 93 

(through  Sept.  15, 

1968). 

Frances  Christy Clerical 8,023.50 

Jane  C  Caldwell do 7  359  18 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak do 6,546.90 

Carrie  Lou  Allen do 6  194  64 

Lorraine  W.  Beland do 6,194.64 

Elizabeth  G.  Meekins do 6  194  64 

Roberta  E.  Eisenberg. do 5.767.26 


SALARIES  PAID  JULY  1  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1968,  PURSUANT 
TO  H.  RES,  40,  132,  AND  1018,  90TH  CONG. 


Name  o(  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standinicommittae: 

JohnM.  Drewry Chief  counsel $13,999.98 

Bernard  J.  Zincke Counsel 13.999.98 

Ned  P.  Everett do 12,201.% 

Arthur  Pankopf,  Jr Minority  counsel 12,530.94 

Robert  J.  McEJroy Chief  clerk 13,077.92 

William  B.Winfietd....  Clerk.... 9.597.72 

Frances  P.  Still Assistant elerfc 7,414.86 

Ruth  A.  Brookshire do 6,052. 14 

Vera  A.  Barker.. Secretary 7,095.90 

Virginia  L  Noah do 6,719.64 

Investigating  staff: 

GusBakas Counsel 8,671.44 

Donald  A.  Watt Editor 7,749.12 

Albert  J.  Dennis Investigator 7,544.16 

Norman  M.  Barnes do 3,560.40 

Lucyo  L  Summers Secretary 4,432.62 

Diane  G.Kirchenbauer do 3,580.51 

JaneC.  Wojcik do 5,539.32 

Ronald  L.  Schwartz Assistant  clerk 1,207.29 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $270,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevnusly  reported 157, 997. 82 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1968 50, 513.  79 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  Dec.  31. 1968 208,511.61 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1968 61,488.39 

Edward  A.  Oarmatz, 

Chairman. 

January  16, 1969. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augiist  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Profession  period 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Johnson,  Charles  E 

Chief  counsel  and 
staff  director. 

$13,999.98 

Bray,  B.  Benton 

Associate  staff  director. 

13.999.98 

Martiny.  John  H 

Counsel 

13.999.98 

Irvine.  William  A 

Assistant  staff  director. 

13.999.98 

Kazy,  Theodore  James. 

Senior  stalt  assistant... 

13.999.98 

Fortune.  Francis  C 

Coordinator 

U.  178.  72 

Thornton.  Elsie  E 

Executive  secretary 

8.184.  74 

Wells.  Barbara  M 

Secretary '.... 

6.593.69 

Simons.  Blanche  M 

do 

6  385.  01 

Snipes.  Jjstine  P 

do 

5.  767.  26 

Investigative  staff,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  209,  210.  and  1053. 
90th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


Arvizu,  Rafael,  Jr Staff  intern  (to  Aug.  \ 

31.  1968).  J 

Bates  Kafhryn  E Secretaty .^^^.^^.^-i-^. 

Barton,  Richard Staff  asslStatirrTm..  7. 

Bebick,  Joan  E Secretary 3. 

Berner,  Joan  H do .  3. 

Bingaman.  Oeanne  L .do 4. 

Carroll,  Patricia  G Stall  assistant  (to 

July  31.  1968). 

Davis.  Stewart  A Staff  assistant 6, 

Devlin.  Ralph  J Staff  member 10. 

Flanagan,  Carol  A Secretary 4, 

Green.  Thelma  R do 5. 

Johnson,  Margaret  Ann...  Clerk-stenographer 
;Aug.  1-31.  1968). 

Karoly,  Edmund  R Staff  member 8, 

Keating,  Michael  M Staff  assistant 5, 

Kennedy.  Thomas  R do 7, 


i>76.  32 

847.22 
324.  32 
283. 14 
809.94 
23";.  79 
K3€.  14 

842.04 
332. 48 
306.74 
433. 18 
486.06 


030.  58 
136.66 
742.  16 


February  Jt,  1969 

Invntlgatiy*  staff,  pursuant  to  H.  Ret.  209.  210, 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.— Continued 

Kirsch.  Nancy  G Research  assistant 

(July  1-31, 1968). 

Matchett,  Francis  T Investigator 

Napier.  Margaret  G Clerk-stenographer 

Pendleton,  f^aria  R Dxument  clerk 

Peters,  Dorothy  L Staff  assistant 

Powell,  John  W do 

Tansill.  Helen  C Stenographer 

Vaughn,  Evelyn  F Clerk-typist 

Ward,  Ella  R Staff  assistant 

Ward,  Sara  L Secretary -;;^i: 

Wenchel,  Anne  E Typist  (to  Aug.  9,  1968) 

Williss,  Donna  Linn Secretary 

Woolever,  James  J Staff  intern  (to  Aug. 

31, 1968). 
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and  10S3, 


$636.14 

6,484.02 
3, 742.  88 
6.050.21 
5.525.04 
7,081.26 
3.615.78 
3.872.28 
7,183.44 
5,898.66 
550.20 
3,872.28 
1,101.30 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM — Continued 


Name  of  employe* 


Pfofession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Contract  consultant,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  209,  210,  and  1053, 
90th  Cong  ,  2d  sess. 

Winslow,  Joseph  E Position  classification        1 2, 500. 00 

consultant. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  $595.  OOP.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 377, 180. 02 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1%8.        147,153.83 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1967 

toDec.31,1968 -   .     ^?1?H?5 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1968.  .      70, 666. 15 

TRADDEUS    J.    DULSKI, 

Chairman. 

December  31,  1968. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

To  the  CJlerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Name  of  employee  Profession  period 


Richard  J.  Sullivan Chief  counsel 

Lester  Edelman Counsel 

Clifton  W.  Enfield Minority  counsel 

Stephen  V.  Feeley Subcommittee  clerk.... 

Dorothy  A.  Beam Executive  staff 

assistant 

Meriam  R.  Buckley Staff  assistant 

Sterlyn  B.  Carroll do 

Anne  C.  Kennedy do 

Investigating  staff  (H.  Res. 

248):  ,    , 

Maurice  B.  Tobin Subcommittee  clerk.... 

Audrey  G.  Warren do 

Robert  F.  Spence do 

Augusta  P.  Peterson do 

Eria  S  Youmans Minority  staff  assistant. 

Sheldon  S.  Gilbert do 

Joseph  A.  Italiano Editorial  assistant  (as 

ot  Oct  15. 1968). 

leannine  A.  Marcoux...  Staff  assistant 

Ftorence  S.  Spaulding. .  Minority  staff  assistant. 

Sara  B  Hilber do 

Joan  L.  Pasquali Staff  assistant... 

Julie  E.  Wood do 

Harvey  C.  Simms  Jr...  Clerical  assistant 
(through  Aug.  31 
1968) 


WalterR  May Chief  counsel 

John  P.  Constandy Assistant  chief  counsel. 

Robert  L.  May Minority  counsel 

SalvatoreJ.  D'Amico Associate  counsel 

John  P.  O'Hara do 

Carl  J.  Lorenz  Jr do 

Robert  G.  Lawrence do 

George  M  Kopecky Chief  investigator 

Sherman  S.  Willse Professional  staff 

member. 


Name  of  emptoyee 


Prafassion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Paui  R.  S.  Yates. 


Kathryn  M.  Keeney.. 
Stuart  M.  Harrison.. 
Mildred  E.  Rupert... 
Agnes  M  GaNun.... 
Shirley  B.  Knighten. 
Martha  A.  Downie.. 


$13,999.98 

12,051.24 

13,999.98 

9,315.18 

8, 344. 62 

6,273.42 
5,221.38 
5,150.76 


10,446.00 
8,944.56 
6,978.72 
6. 978. 72 
6.647.70 
7.721.28 
2,825.38 

4,981.38 
4,439.64 
4,425.66 
3.872.28 
2.967.00 
754.22 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 


Minority  professional  $10, 285. 74 
staff  member. 

Chief  clerti 5-5H?2 

Staff  assistant Mill? 

do               5.404.92 

do""''        5,235.48 

do'.r. 4,509.60 

!  Minority  staff  assistant.  4, 889. 58 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
"?h"r«T48)  $460,000.00 

[h:  r";  ^S?!)::::::::::::::::::: 550,000.00 

lo„l 1,010,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. ...      640. 831. 24 
Amount  expended  Irom  July  1, 1968.  to  Dec  31.  ^^^  ^^ 

19do.  --.- — ,._....,....- -  - ' 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  Dec.  31.  1968 M3.058.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Doc.  31. 1968..      126,941.60 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 

January  13, 1969. 

CoMMirrEE  on  Rules 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  aa  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


$13,999.98 
13.953.90 
13.869.54 
10.526  10 
10. 526. 10 
10.686.36 
9,575.76 
13,110.00 
10.526.10 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Laurie  C  Battle Counsel,  standing  $13,999.98 

committee  (P). 

Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr Minority  counsel  (P)..    11*J6  |f 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest. . . .  Assistant  counsel  (P). .      8. 344. 62 

Winifred  L.  Watts Secretary  (C) 5'  IsS'  m 

Jonna  Lynne  Cullen do 4.502.58 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


John  A.Carstarphen.Jr  ..  Chief  clerkandMOnsel. 

Philip  B.  Yeager Counsel 

Frank  R.  Hammill,  Jr do 

W  H  Boone     Technical  consultant 

(July  1  to  SepL  10, 

Mary  Ann  Robert Secretary 

Carol  F.  Rodgers do 

June  C  Stafford do i 

Emily  Oodson do 

Virginia  Robison do ,-■-:--- 

James  E.  Wilson Technical  consultant 

(Oct  1  to  Dec  31, 
1938) 
Investigating  staff:  ,      , 

Richard  P.  Mines Stafl  consultant 

Peter  A  Gerardi Technical  consulunt... 

HaroW  A.  GouW do 

Philip  P.  Dkkinson do 

Joseph  M.  Felton Counsel 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


$5, 000. 00 


penditures. 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  .        .    2.  M8. 49 
Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1968,  to  Dec.  31, 1968.    1.465.00 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  10. 1967  to  Dec.  31,     ^  ^^^  ^^ 
1968. .  — • ...-.-----------  ' 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1968 1. 236. 51 

William  M.  Colmer. 

Chairman. 

January  10.  1969. 
committee    on    Science    and    Astronautics 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Minority  staff 

Printing  clerk . 

Scientific  research 

assistant 

Publications  clerk 

Secretary 

do 

Assistant  publications 

clerti  Aug.  1  to  Nov. 

7.1968. 
Clerical  assistant  (July 

1  to  Aug  31.  1968). 
James  E.  Wilson Technical  consultant 

(July  1  to  SepL  30 


Richard  E.  Beeman 

Frank  J.  Giroux 

Elizabeths.  Kernan. 

Denis  C.Quigley... 
Kieran  U  Cashman. 

Martha  N.  Rees 

Rk;hard  K.  Shullaw. 


George  B.  Hartzog  III. 


July 
968). 


Donalds.  Hershman...  Minority  staff  (Nov.  8 
to  Nov.  30,  1968). 


$13,999  98 
13,999.98 
13,904.70 
4,899.99 


5.809.98 
5.433.18 
5.433.18 
5.567.82 
5,433.18 
6.638.31 


13,276.62 

13,276.62 

13,276.62 

11.5ia22 

8.143.90 

12.044.34 

6.762.84 

6, 532. 50 

4.953.12 

4.495.62 

3.115.50 

939.21 


635. 10 
6,638.31 

766.96 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures $550.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . .   .    366. 360. 76 
Amount  expended  from  July  1.  1968,  to  Dec.  31. 

1QCO  l/O.  OJl.D* 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  Dec.  31,  1968 ^44,992.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1968...       5.007.60 

George  P.  Miller. 

Chairman. 

January  2, 1969. 

Committee  on  Standards  op  Official 
Conduct 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  D»me,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  dunng 

6-month 

period 


John  M.  Swanner staff  director  ..  J  3.999.98 

Bennett  Wolfe Assistant  staff  director.    1 1. 774. 61 

Mariann  R.  Mackenzie  ...  Secretary        l-yAtt 

TempieW.Whittington..  Assistant  clerk iJlHl 

Ute  Debus --do 4,904,79 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  871.  Sept.  21.  1967) ^O-POOM 


Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported       ...      3. 138. 24 
Amount  expended  trom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1968  '^"'  '" 


■  602'.  20 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Charles  F  Ducander Executive  director  and    $13,999.98 

chief  counsel. 


Total  amount  expended  fiom  SepL  21,  1967,      ,,,„., 
to  Dec.  31.  1%8 ^3.740  44 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1968  .         6.259  56 

Melvin  Price. 

Chairman. 

January  16, 1969. 

COMMrTTEE    ON    UN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,   pursuant  to   section    134(b)    of 
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Public    Law    601 
Aiigust    2,    1946, 
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the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
79th  Congresa,  approved 
amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  totjal  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  Expended  by  It: 


Nam*  of  employM 


Profession 


Standing  commtttM: 

Donald  T.  Appell 

Anniel  Cunningham,., 


Helen  M.Gittings _. 

Juliette  P.  Joray ._. 

Francis  J.  McNamara... 
Jojephine  Randolph 
Chester  D.Smith... 
Mary  M.  Valente. . 


Investigator $11,564.28 

Chief  of  files  and  refer-  6, 928. 38 
ence. 

Research  analyst 6,906.78 

Recording  clerk 8,925.06 

Staff  director 13,999.98 

^lerh-stenographer 4,376.70 

iBneral  counsel 13,869.54 


Lorraine  N  Veley.. 


William  A.  Wheeler. 
Investigating  committee: 
Bette  MaeAyers 


Administrative  secre- 
tary. 

Secretary  to  investi- 
gators. 

nvestigator 


1- 


;ierk-fypist   (Oct 
Dec.  31). 
Robert  Lee  Blackburn..  Assistant  document  1,772  52 

clerk  (Sept.  3-Dec. 

Daniel  Butler kssistant  document 

^     „     .                  clerk 3,890.73 

Susan  Kay  Daniels nformation  analyst..  3  197  94 

Mary  Jo  Chapman i  :lerk-stenographer  .  2i691  36 

S.  Janice  Coil ;  ecretary  to  counsel  648  85 

(Dec.  1-31). 

Jean  W.  Curll ;  ecretary  to  staff  4,734.30 

director. 

Florence  B.  Doyle i  lerk-stenographer 3,428  70 

David  J.  Duross i  lerk-typist  (July  8-  844  56 

Aug.  31). 

Eliiabeth  L.  Edinger....  I  ditor 6  2S&22 

Rochelle  E.  Epstein I  lerk-typisL 2,579  64 

Kalhryn  Fogle J.. .do... 2,766  30 

956.10 


James  W.  Freeman ( lerk-typist  (July  1 

r     ,    o  r  Aug.3l). 

Emily  R.  Francis I  iformation  analyst 

James  L.  Gallagher (esearch  analyst 

Christine  Haynes I  iformation  classifier 

(Oct.  21-Oec.  31). 

Paul  C.  Higgins.- I  iformation  classifier 

(Oct.  1-15;  Nov.  6- 
Oec.  31). 
Dons  R.  Jaeck I  iformation  analyst. 


Mildred  V.  James Clerk-typist ""      2i804!56 


Eve  B.  Jarvis S  scretary  fo  counsel 

(July  1-SepL  30). 

B.  R.  McConnon.  Jr ' 

William  I.  McMahon.... 
Kathleen  C.  Marche  . 
Robert  H.  Mehaffey 


Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3, 1967,  to 
Jan.  2,  1969 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


7.387.02 

5,433.18 

10,766.46 

1.228.98 


3,  747.  54 
6,647.70 
1,120.79 

2,561.81 


3.407.88 


1.946.55 


Investigator 7,125.06 

^    do 6,892.38 

1 1  formation  classifier..  2  882  04 

fl  ssearch  consultant  1, 724  52 

(July  1-19;  Aug. 

15-31). 

E.  Anne  Meiselman 1 1  formation  classifier  1  104  78 

(July  1-Sept  9). 

Artie  Moreland S  cretary  to  general  5,256  66 

counsel. 

Jefferson  J.  Moss,  Jr...  C  Brk-typist  (July  302  77 

1-19). 

David  E.  Mutfley,  Jr —  D  cumentsclerk 3  948  54 

Alfred  M.  Nittle C  unsel U  13816 

Maureen  P.  OntrKh li  lormalion  analyst..  3  595  02 

Steve  Otterstatter C  irk-typist  (July  812'  69 

lO-Aug.  31). 

Alma  T.  Pfaff Ri  search  analyst  .  4  131  84 

Katharine  Phillips Switchboard  operator  3*498  00 

Peggy  F  Puley E(  itorial  assistant 3.'595'02 

•Viiliam  T.  Poole Ri  search  assistant..     .  3  560  40 

RoseliaA  Purdy CI  srk-typist 899  82 

Herbert  Romerstein In  (estigator 6,892.38 

Freda  J.  Sheppard S<  :retary  in  chair-  6,'332!82 

■nan's  office. 

Linda  LSpirt CI  irk-stenographer.  ..  3,816  84 

Donald  I.  Sweany,  Jr...  R(  learch  analyst..  6  402  96 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny CI  irk-stenographer.     .  3,539  58 

Sylvia  J.  Webre CI  rk-typist(July  1-  956  10 

^ug.31). 

Neil  E.  Wetterman In  estigator..  5  958  12 

Billie  Wheeler Ct  rk-stenographer.].I  2] 691^36 

Katherine  L  White In  ormation  classifier  1  441  02 

Oct.  1-Dec.  31.) 


Jakdakt  15,  1969. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Veterans'  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the- 6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31.  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Natne  ot  employee 


Profession 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Oliver  E.  Meadows Staff  director J13  999  98 

Edwin  B.  Patterson Counsel 13  999  98 

John  R:  Holden Professional  staff  12.530  94 

Billy  E.  Kirby Professional  aide 10  285  74 

George  W.  Fisher Cleric 13  999  gg 

Helen  A.  Biondi Assistant  clerk 8  023  50 

Alice  V.  Matthews Clerk-stenographer..  6,052  14 

George  J.  Turner Assistant  clerk  ...  6  052  14 

Wilma  Jean  Johnson....  Clerk-stenographer  3  273  45 

Morvie  Ann  Colby do 5  881  20 

Investigative  staff: 

Mariorie  J.  Kidd do 4,811  94 

Audrey  A.  Powelson do '.  4432  62 

Patricia  J.  Wilton do 4,432  62 

Thomas  R.  Link Clerk-messenger.."     '  2!ll5  09 

William  L.  Sweet,  Jr....  Clerk-intern. 903  36 

MarcL  Black Clerk-messenger 903  36 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J175,000.00 


Amountof  expenditures  previously  reported...  .  102,548  52 

Amount  expended  from  July  I  to  Dec.  31, 1968 32,530.33 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1967 

to  Dec.  31, 1%8 135,078.85 


jT 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1968...      39,921. 15 

OuN  E.  Teaotte. 

Chairman. 


January  10,  1969. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means 
To  the  (Tlerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1968,  to  December  31.  1968.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Funds  authorized  or  appropr  ated  lor  committee 
expenditures $725,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  prevt  usiy  reported...        509  041  28 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1968,  to  Jan  2  '      " 

•*9 - .'    171,704.41 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr Chief  counsel  (C) 

William  H.  Quealy Minority  counsel  (P) 

John  Patrick  Baker Assistant  chief  counsel 

(P) 
Raymond  Driscoll Professional  staff  (to 

Oct.  20, 1968), 
Robert  B.  Hill Professional  staff 

(from  Aug.  26,  1968) 

James  W.  Kelley Professional  staff  (P) 

Harold  Lamar do 

Florence  Burkett Staff  aMistanT(C)  ,  .,, 

Virginia  Butler  .....do ."."      6," 683:  64 

William  C.  Byrd do 3  991  92 

Shirley  Furnier io...'.'..'.'.....'.,.      4i684!44 


S13.999.98 
13.999.98 
13,595.28 

7,899.84 

5, 552. 29 

12.448.68 

11,719.92 

4,924.86 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $50,000.00 

Amountof  expenditures  previously  reported 7, 165.29 

Amountexpendedfrom  July  l.toOec.  31, 1968 3,300.37 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1967,  to 

Dec.  31,  1968 10.465.66 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


6, 683. 64 
7,282.56 
3, 872. 88 
4,  523.  58 
3.310.86 
445.  44 


680.745.69 

Balance  unexpended  as|of  Jan.  2, 1969....      44,254.31 

E.  E.  Wnxis. 

Chairman. 


Grace  Kagan do. 

June  Kendall do. 

Jerry  Knebel ']do^ 

Elizabeth  Pric«.... do  '"  

Jean  Ratliff do 

Susan  Saylor Staff  asi5"istanY(C)  to 

-,       o,.  Jx'V^l.  1968. 

GloriaShaver Staff  assistant  (C)...  .     6.109  14 

Eileen  Sonnett do 5  596  26 

Susan  Taylor do I^ 7' 282  56 

Richard  Wilbur.. do. 12  503  52 

Hughlon  Greene Document  clerk...... '      s!  150  76 

W»Tter  Little do i.^.ll 


Balanceunexpendedasof  Dec.31, 1968 39,534.34 

WII.3UB  D.  Mills. 
Chairman. 

January  8. 1969. 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee  Profession  period 


Harold  J.  Warren. 
George  T.  Ault 


Cary  H.  Copeland.. 
James  T.  Entrekin. 
Richard  W.  Wilson. 
Mattiel.  Echols.... 


Clerk  and  counsel $12,558.36 

Professional  staff  8, 549. 94 

member. 
.     ..do... 
.do. 
.do- 


6,774.84 

...„.  5,348.46 

1.979.98 

Secretary 4.425.66 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $100, 000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported None 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec. 
31,  1968 39.637.24 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1968 60, 362  76 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 

January  6,  1969. 

Joint  Comjuttee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1968,  to  January  1,  1969,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


L.  N.  Woodworth Chief  of  staff $14  749  98 

Lincoln  Arnold Assistant  chief  of  staff.  13,999.98 

Nicholas  A.  Tomasulo Legislation  counsel.  ..  13,318.26 

Robert  R. Smyers Refund  counsel 13,234.98 

James  H.Symons Statistical  analyst. 12,728. 16 

Alan  P.  Murray Economist..   .  4  541  14 

Grace  T.Gunn.. Statistical  analyst 9,048.69 

James  M.LaMarche Administrative  assist-  9,881.04 

ant. 

Harrison  B.  McCawley Refund  attorney 9,729.48 

Herbert  L.  Chabot Legislation  attorney....  8,977.02 

Joseph  P.  Spellman do...  8  549  94 

Joseph  E.  Fink Statistical  clerk 5.254.80 

Anastasia  Connaughton do 8,254.80 

Michael  E.Fox Legislation  attorney....  6,412.45 

Dennis  P.  Bedell Assistant  legislation  8,459.94 

counsel. 

William  B.  Forti Economic  assistant 5,824.26 

Joanne  B.  McOermott Secretary  5.710.26 

James  L.  Boring Refund  attorney 5,225.10 

Blanche  F.  Nagro Secretary 4,748.28 

Linda  R.  Savage do 4.544.58 

Elizabeth  L.  Ruth do 4,755.48 

Mary  W.Gattie do 4,236.78 

Linda  Buckley do 1,482.24 

Richard  P.  Trotter Legislation  attorney...  3.414.84 

Leon  W.  Klud Economist 4.359.42 

Marcia  Rowzie Secretary 3,643.56 


Fehruanj  h,  1969 
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Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Sheila  L.  Johnson Secretary $3,491.10 

John  Broadbent.. Legislation  attorney....  9,139.62 

Sharon  M.Feinsilber Secretary 3.177.36 

Jamie  L.  Daley do 4,047.90 

Mfchael  D.  Bird Economist 5,485.61 

F.  Morse  Hubbard Attorney 1,667.60 

John  J.  Germanis Statistical  analyst 4.752.72 

June  M.Matthews Secretary 3,865.38 

Bernard  M.Shapiro Legislation  attorney....  4,769.58 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $531,905.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported,  Jan. 

1  toJune30,  1968 234,889.39 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1968  to  Jan.  1, 1969.    238, 572. 33 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  Dec. 

31,1968 473,461.72 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1968...      58, 443. 28 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 

January  23,  1969. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 

To  the  (Tlerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  December  31,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee  Profession  period 


Gregg  R.  Potvin.... Counsel $13,869.54 

Patricia  Anne  Bishop Secretary 3,802.15 

Worth  Crowley Counsel 5.433.18 

Henry  A.  Robinson do 12.790.68 

Bryan  H.  Jacques Staff  director  and  13,999.98 

general  counsel. 

Harry  A.  Olsher Consultant. 13,283.52 

Carol  Ann  Polk... Secretary.... 3,802.15 

Justinus Gould Counsel 12,790.68 

Marjorie  Ann  Male.. Secretary 3,726.72 

Evelyn  M.  Blomquist do 3.705.96 

Charies  E.  O'Connor Counsel... 13,742.94 

Donna  M.  Santoro Secretary 2,916.36 

William  A.  Keel,  Jr Research  analyst 13,999.98 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch Clerk 6,665.69 

Duane  G.  Derrick,  Jr Research  analyst 4,018.74 

Marlyn  Wilkinson Secretary.. ._ 2,049.32 

Sharon  H.  Davis do.. 1.292.42 

Gertrude  Maxine  Dean do 2,768.56 

Barbara  R.  McLane ..do 1.663.30 

Olga  Kay  Greene do 804.75 

James  P.  Quails,  Jr Staff  assistant 550.65 

Beth  Suzanne  Schultheis..  Secretary.. 368.81 

Theresa  A.  OXonnell do 299.58 

John  J.  Williams Minority  counsel 9.630.66 

Maxine  M.  Porter Secretary,  minority 3,324.72 

Norman  L.  Yost Staff  assistant,  2,629.80 

minority. 

Susan  R.  Rodocker Secretary,  minority 2. 216. 48 

Nancy  R.  Painter do 960.68 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures — $715, 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 457,659. 15 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1968..  169, 575. 97 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967,  to 

Dec.  31, 1968 627, 235. 12 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1968 87, 764. 88 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
CXV 161— Part  2 


477.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Oince  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting his  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  28  U.S.C. 
604(a)(4),  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
annual  and  special  meetings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  held  in  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

478.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

479.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together . 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

480.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

481.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  lists 
containing  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
employees  and  officers,  pursuant  to  section 
3(c)  of  the  act  of  1947;  cases  heard  and/or 
decided  by  the  Board  and  the  flscal  state- 
ment showing  total  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  review 
of  policies  and  practices  for  acquiring  land 
for  reservoir  projects.  Corps  of  Engineers 
(Civil  Functions),  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  improvements  needed  In  procedures  lor 
determining  supplementary  grant  assistance 
for  public  works  and  development  faujillty 
projects.  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  4622.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  110  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  to 
insure  preservation  of  all  disability  compen- 
sation evaluations  in  effect  for  20  or  more 
years;  (Report  No.  91-12).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  3689.  A  bill  to  cede  to 
the  State  of  Montana  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  United  States  over  the  real 
property  comprising  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Center,  Port  Harrison,  Mont.  (Report 
No.  91-13) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  684.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
make  certain  technical  corrections  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes.  With  amendments 
(Report  No.  91-14) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-HONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  R.  5947.  A    bill    to    regulate   Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  5948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  of  400  beds  at  Clark  County,  Nev.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  5949.  A    bill    to   revise   eligibility   re- 
quirements for  burial  In  national  cemeteries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grover)  : 
H.R.  5950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  5951.  A     bill     to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  5952.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5953.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Colorado; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  5954.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5955.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  establishing  certain 
portions  of  the  tidelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5©56.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasible  and  de- 
sirable means  of  establishing  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5957.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Sho- 
shone Tribe  and  others  in  Indian  Claims 
Commlsison  dockets  326-D,  326-E,  326-F, 
326-G,  326-H,  366,  and  367,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5958.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiclEwy. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  5959.  A  bill  that  section  481(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  be  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.R.  5960.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  penalty 
applicable  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  of 
violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  a  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  5961.  A  bUl  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 
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HR  5963.  A  lilli  to  amend  the  Internal 
R«venue  Code  of  [1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  •1,300  the  perspnal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  ( Iniludlng  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  eiemptlons  for  old  age  and 
'""""'"         "  Committee  on  Ways  and 


blindness);   to 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CO 
HR.   5983.   A 
Labor  Relations 


LAN: 
(in   to  amend  the  National 
Act,   as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 
to  the  Commute^  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  5984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Ait  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Lung  Institute;  to  the 
Committee  on  Injterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  5965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Afct  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  bayments  may  be  made  un- 
pf  aid  to  families  with  de- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


der  the  program 
pendent  children; 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Dl 
HR.  5966.  A  bj 
title  18,  United 


lENBACK: 

11  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
ites  Code,  with  respect  to 
to  the 


tile  sal«  or  delivery  of  ammunition 
Committee   on   tie   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H  R.  5967.  A  bljl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  an  additional  congressional  tag 
to  Senators  anc|  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  thfc  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R.  5888.  A  blli  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Frederick  Dc^glasfi  home  as  a  part  of 
the  park  system  Ip  the  National  Capital,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September  5. 
1962;  to  the  Comknittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEtGELL: 

H.R.  5969.  A  bUl  to  limit  agrlcultviral  sub- 
sidy payments  to]  an  aggregate  of  $20,000  to 
any  one  farmer  In  any  1  calendar  year-  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5970.  A  bill  to  consolidate  water  qual- 
ity management  knd  pollution  control  au- 
thorities and  funitlons  In  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Controk  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Gdvernment  Operations. 

HR.  5971.  A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fall 
dlscloaure  of  the  |nature  of  Interests  in  real 
estate  subdlvlaloils  sold  through  the  maUs 
and  Instruments  jof  transportation  or  com- 
munication In  Injterstate  commerce  and  to 
prevent  frauds  In  the  sale  thereof, 'and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  5972.  A  bjll  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissloit  Act  by  providing  for  tem- 
porary injunctions  or  restraining  orders  for 
certain  violations  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5973.  A  bll :  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1931  in  order  to  impose  certain 
safegiiards  on  editorializing  by  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  station  licensees-  to 
the  Committee  da  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

wftft^o'^n  ^  "'"  ^°  '™^°'*  *he  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
certain  grants  f or  jasslsting  In  Improved  oper- 
ation of  waste  treatment  plants;  to  the 
committee  on  Pi  blic  Works. 

HR.  5975.  A  bl  1  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Pederi  il  income  tax  for  State  and 
local  income  taxss  paid  by  an  individual 
during  the  taxab  e  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meiois,- 

By   Mr.   DULSKI; 

HR.  5976.  A  bll [  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Socal  Security  Aitt  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  ths  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PAU  ,ON : 

H.R. 597^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal  bearing  ores"  In  the  Tariff  Sched- 


ules of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HR.  6978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 

H.R.  5979.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H  R  5980.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  5981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  County, 
Fla.,  shall  be  Included  in  the  northern  Ju- 
dicial district  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  5982.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5983.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  5984.  A  bill  to  permit  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  uniformed  services  before 
October  1,  1949,  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  100  percent,  to  apply  for  and.  if 
qualified,  be  awarded  retired  pay  under  chap- 
ter 61  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  the 
scope  of  the  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  5986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  5987.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  for  the  supervision  of  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  5988.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  5989.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment Program  Evaluation  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R,  5990.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  Information  relating  to  cer- 
tain public-opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H_R,  5991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
deflnlUon  of  "food  supplements."  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HM.  5992.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totaUy  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  5993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  and  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966.  in  order  to  provide 
financing  for  programs  under  such  acts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  5994.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  letters 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  mall  by  conmion  or 
contract  carriers  subject  to  regulation  of  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  pub- 
lic utilities  commission  of  any  State  when 
carriage  Is  wholly  within  the  State  between 
certain  plants,  divisions,  branches,  depart- 
ments, and  offices  of  business  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HR.  5995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  classification  of 
civilian  positions  of  security  guard  at  sta- 
tions and  installations  of  the  military  de- 
partments under  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Hit.  5996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
period  of  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from  7 
to  20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ,  and  provide  job 
training  for,  members  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5998.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  5999.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National    Recreation   Area    in   the   State   of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H  R.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  6001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1935,  to  permit  the  relmposltion  of 
tolls  on  a  bridge  across  the  Saint  Clair  River 
between  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  Sarnia, 
Ontario,  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  6003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  benefits  which  is  presently 
required  in  the  case  of  an  individual  receiv- 
ing workmen's  compensation  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

HR.  6004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Investigation 
by  a  military  department  of  certain  aircraft 
accidents  and  for  the  use  of  reports  result- 
ing from  those  investigations  in  actions  for 
damages;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR.  6005.  A  bill  to  provide  pecuniary  lia- 
bility by  the  States  or  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  If  loss  or  damage  to  Federal 
property  resulted  from  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6006.  A  bill  to  permit  National  Guard 
officers  to  act  as  Inspecting  officers  under 
section  710(f)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  In  order  to  make  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training  for  periods 
of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters  allow- 
ances and  to  make  allotments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJi.  6008.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1333(3) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
retirement  credit  for  attendance  at  each  pre- 
scribed training  assembly  or  period  of  equiv- 
alent instruction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR.  6009.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  payment  of  proficiency  pay  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
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Armed  Forces;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6010.  A  bin  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  system  of 
courts- martial  for  the  National  Guard  not 
In  Federal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6011.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port for  defense  forces  established  under 
section  109(c)  of  title  32;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HH.  6012.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10.  14,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
remission  or  cancellation  of  Indebtedness  of 
members  or  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6013.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  uniform  and  the  presentation  of  a 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  Ready 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  6014.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for 
participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6015.  A  bni  to  amend  section  8901(8) 
of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  persons  employed  under  I»ubllc  Law  90- 
486;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6016.  A  bin  to  extend  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  to  Reserves  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  members  of  the  National  Guard 
when  engaged  in  federaUy  prescribed  full- 
time  training  or  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  6017.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  In  crder 
to  clarify  the  provisions  of  that  act  with  re- 
spect to  certain  persons  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
training  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  6018.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6019.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  assistance  In  research  and  devel- 
opment of  methods  to  abate  pollution  of 
Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  6020.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  anow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  of  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  6021.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  Increases 
based  on  rises  In  the  cost  of  living;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

HJi.  6022.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  certain  Imported  dress  gloves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6023.  A  bni  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
baseball  and  sof  tball  gloves  and  mitts  which 
may  be  Imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

H.R.  6024.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H  R.  6025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  6026.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  methods  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

HM.  6027.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
HJt.  6028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  do- 
pendent,  and  the  addltloncU  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  6029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  designate  the  home  of  a 
State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJR.  6030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  broadcasting  networks  to  assure  that 
their  operations  are  in  the  pubUc  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  6031.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  6032.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  6033.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  for  establishing  and  strength- 
ening consumer  protection  programs:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  6034.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  criminal 
Oourt  of  General  Sessions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  6035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory Imprisonment  of  persons  who  commit 
felonies  while  released  under  section  3146  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  6036.  A  bin  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;    to  the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anntjnzio, 
Mr.  Ashley,   Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,    Mr.    Carey,    Mrs.    Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cokelan,  Mr. 
CONYERS,  Mr.  CoucHLiN,  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    CaUfornia,    Mr.    Eilberg, 
and  Mr.  Parbstein  )  : 
HJl.  6037.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consimier  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers;  to  coordi- 
nate the  administration  of  consumer  services 
by  transferring  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  Agriculture,   and   Health,  Eklucatlon, 
and   v/elfare,   and   other   agencies,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Phaser.  Mr.  Friedel.  Mp. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 


Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Joelson,   Mr.   Kas- 
tenmeier,   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.    Leggett, 
Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy,  Mr.   Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Madden  )  : 
H.R.  6038.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers;  to  coordi- 
nate the  administration  of  consumer  services 
by  transfeiring  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Health,   Education, 
and   Welfare,    and    other   agencies,   and    lor 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.   Pollock,  Mr.   Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr  Pucinski,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Reuss,  and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado )  : 
HH.  6039.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  within 
the  F'ederal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers;  to  coordi- 
nate the  administration  of  consumer  services 
by  transferring  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare,    and   other   agencies,    and    for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RoNAN,  Mr.  RooNEY  Of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main,  Mr.   St.   Onge,   Mr.   Scheuer, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Vanik, 
Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wydler, 
Mr.     Yatson,     Mr.     Zablocki,     Mr. 
LowENSTEiN,   and   Mr.  Rodino): 
H.R.  6040.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers;  to  coordi- 
nate the  administration  of  consumer  serrtces 
by  transferring  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare,    and    other   agencies,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr,  Ashley. 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blat- 
nik, Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Burton    of    California, 
Mr.    Carey,     Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Couohlin,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Diggs,    Mr. 
Dulski,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilbero,  and  Mr. 
Farbstein  ) : 
Hit.  6041.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Intergov- 
ernmental  Cooperation  Act  of   1968   to  im- 
prove   intergovernmental    relationships    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,   and   the   economy   and    effi- 
ciency of  government,  by  pro\'ldlng  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthemng  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fraser.  Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Fulton  op 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  HALprRN. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Joelson.  Mr. 
Kastenmcier.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett.  Mr  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr  Madden,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga, Mr.  Meeds,  and  Mr.  Mikva  )  : 
H.R.  6042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental  Cooperation  Act  of   1968  to  Im- 
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prove  Intergovernmental  relatlonahlpe  be- 
tween the  United  states  and  the  States  and 
the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  governindnt.  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  asi  Istance  In  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSElNTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiNiSH,  Mi's.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhkad, 
Mr.  MtmPH-  r  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.   Nn.  U't.  Olsen,   Mr.  OrrrNGES, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podeix, 
Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Price  of  nilnola, 
Mr.    PuciNiiKi,    Mr.    Rees,    and    Mr. 
Rogers   of   Colorado) : 
HJl.  8043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
enunental   CooperaUon  Act  of   1968  to  Im- 
prove   Intergovernmental    relationships    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,   and    the  economy   and   effi- 
ciency of  government,  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  as!  Istance  In  the  establish- 
ment and  strength' itUng  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSI>rrHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RooNET  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rot- 
•BAL,  Mr.  Si .  Once,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
•  TiERNAN,  Idr.  Vantk,  Mr.  Waldb, 
Mr.  Charlis  H  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolft, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wtdler,  Mr.  Ya- 
TRON.    Mr.    Zablocki,    and    Mr.    Ro- 

DINO)  : 

H.R.  6044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperadon  Act  of  1968  to  Im- 
prove Intergovemn  ental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  governmeat,  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  In  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROUOEBUSH: 

H.R.  6045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  extend  Its  p;-otectlon  to  workers  em- 
ployed In  the  demalltlon,  dismantling,  re- 
moval, and  or  salvaging  of  public  buildings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1)54  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent who  la  a  ftUl-tlme  undergraduate 
student  at  a  collej;e  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUIlEBUSH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abernetht)  : 
H  R.  6047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  pro;  Ide  that  service  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Armed  F  srces  of  the  United  States 
involving  armed  conflict  shall  be  considered 
wartime  service  for  the  purposes  of  granting 
benefits  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
under  that  title;  ta  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R.  8048.  A  bill  XIp  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  water  by  oil,  and  to  establish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  the  removal  of  oil  discharged 
Into  or  upon  the  lavlgable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  ad.  olnlng  shorelines;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubU  :  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  6049.  A  bin  t)  amend  the  definition  of 
"metal  bearing  ores  '  In  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  Stat«s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULIIVAN: 

H.R.  6050.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  proilblt  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  mliors,  ajid  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comi4lttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMlKGTON: 

njR.  6051.  A  bin  t)  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  16  years  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  pefsons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  6052.  A  bill  to  foster  the  exploration 
of  outer  space  by  providing  for  the  award  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
name  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Congressional 
Space  Medal  to  astronauts  who  contribute 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  provide  for  xmlform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  6054.  A  bUl  to  provide  uniform,  fair, 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fascell)  : 

H.R.  6055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of    medals    In    honor   of    Virgil    I.    Grissom, 
Edward  H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

KR.  6056.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6057.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers 
on  the  basis  of  merit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

HJl.  6058.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  eind  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6059.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasi- 
ble and  desirable  means  of  establishing  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  tldelands.  bays  and  estu- 
aries. Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States 
as  marine  sanctuaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  6060.  A  bin  to  amend  section  48  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  $50,000  limitation  on  the  used 
property  which  may  be  used  for  investment 
credit  purposes  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  machine  tools;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HR.  6061.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States  In  a  national  presidential  primary 
election,  and  for  the  election  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6062.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  national 
wlldUfe  refuge  In  the  south  San  Francisco 
Bay  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mairine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJi.  6063.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6064.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penditures incurred  In  constructing  such  fa- 
cilities and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years. 


of  such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  6067.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amoimts  expended  by  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  are  required  to  eat  at  their  post 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  6068.  A  bni  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  brokerage  licenses  to  certain  per- 
sons authorizing  them  to  arrange  for  the 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of  groujjs  of 
passengers  and  their  baggage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  6069.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  Is  missing  in 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6070.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
nations  allied  with  the  United  States  In 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see,  Mr.    Annunzio.    Mr.    Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton   of    Callfomla,    Mr.    Btrne   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Caret.  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Eileerg.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Farbstein,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Kastxnmeier,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
MiKVA,    Mrs.    Mink,   Mr.   Mooshead, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Olsen,  and 
Mr.  F*EPPER)  : 
HJl.  6071.  A   bin   to  enable  consumers   to 
protect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  erron- 
eous  and   malicious   credit   Information;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rees.    Mr.    Reitss.    Mr.    Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RiTPPE.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Williams.     Mr.     Wolff,     Mr.     Bu- 
chanan, and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  6072.  A   bUl   to  enable  consumers  to 
protect   themselves   against   arbitrary,   erro- 
neous, and  malicious  credit  information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  • 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  6073.  A   bUl   to   amend  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress,  to  make  funds 
available  for  loans  and  grants  to  assist  cities 
and  vUlages  In  the  Installation  of  public  and 
municipal  services  necessary  to  support  in- 
dustrial development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6074.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
'  H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vhglnia: 
H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.J.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  lor 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHXra:: 
H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
"amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer  In  public 
schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PREY: 
H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
the  right  of  persons  lawfully  assembled  to 
participate  In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  In 
prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
the  right  of  persons  lawfully  assembled  to 
participate  in  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shaU 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  regarding  the  election  of  the  President 

and  Vice  President  and  the  nomination  of 


candidates  for  the  Presidency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    UTT    (lor    himself,   Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  June  29 
through  July  5,  1969,  as  "God  Bless  America 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT : 
H.J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.J.  Res.  377.  .Toint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or.  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  -i 

H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.J.  Res.  379.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April  21 
through  April  26,  1969,  as  "School  Bus 
Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  the  Nigerian  civil  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  201.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to   conduct   an   Investigation  and  study   of 
Federal   regulation   of   community   antenna 
television    systems;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ. 
H.    Res.    202.    Resolution    establishing    a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.   Res.   203.   Resolution   relative  to  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  133;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Hllnols: 
H.  Res.  204.  Resolution  authorizing  funds 
for    the    operation    of    the    Committee    on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.  Res.  205.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.  Res.  206.  Resolution  relative  to  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  133;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.   Res.   207.   Resolution  relative  to  con- 
sideration of  H.  Res.  133;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  208.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.  Res.  209.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  6075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamean 
Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cinelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6077.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Corl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6078.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
DiPalo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Duca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  6080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Florlo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6081.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Florlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Francesco  Posco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
and  liCtlzla  Genna  and  minor,  child  Pletro 
Genna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6084.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Glola;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6085.  A  bin  for  the  relief  Horn  Wal 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
and  Caterlna  lannitelll  and  minor  son,  Rl- 
cardo  Jose  lannitelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeefa 
Kucek;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Llcatlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6089.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Erasmo 
and  Caterlna  LoPlparo  and  minor  child, 
Guisepplno  LoPiparo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6090.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ignzlo 
LoPlparo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Mazza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6092.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  Luca  Mlsl- 
letto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aniello 
Napolitano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6094.  A  biU  lor  the  relief  of  Geuseppe 
and  VlrglUa  Pappalardo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6095.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Maria  Puleo  and  minor  child,  Claudia 
Puleo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6096.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carlo 
Schillro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6097.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Maria  Sferrazza  and  minor  child.  Glo- 
vanna  Sferrazza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6098.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Sorce;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6099.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Vltale;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

HR.  6100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hershel 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Lindsay,  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  6101.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Martlnangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  6102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
White  Eyes  Garreau;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BEVHX: 

HR.  6103.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Col. 
James  A.  Branyon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  6104.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Plllppo 
Ardizzone;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6105.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
Ardizzone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6106.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  AUonso 
luliano;  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 
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for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
the    Committee   on   the 


for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Lopane;  to  the  Coiomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6106.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Aurora 
Madonna;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6109.  A  blU 
Ponte-AffronU;  to 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRA]>EMAS: 
H.R.  6110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlna  Christina  Paiiagopuolou;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judl(ttary. 

By  Mr.   BRGWN   of  California: 
HR.6111.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Gallldoro;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R  6112.  A    bill   for   the    reUef   of   Hlsao 
Iwasa:   to  the  Conmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest I  : 
HR.  6113.  A  bin  tor  the  relief  of  Doris  M. 
Brlnlcman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  6114.  A  bill  :or  the  relief  of  Elmer  M. 
Grade;   to  the  Con  mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    6115.   A  bUJ   for  the  relief  of  Zoran 
Mljlc;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  6116.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  P. 
Nepl;  td  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  «n7.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pa«quallno 
La  Penna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H  R  6118.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Vlsltaclon 
Daa  BBtarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  6119.  A  bill  ror  the  reUef  of  Alda  G. 
Yuzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.R.  6130.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Reginald 
Laksham   Rajapaksd  and   Mrs.   Nancy  Ra]a- 
pakse;   to  the  Comnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs.   CHlfeHOLM: 
HR.  6121.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Pattl.  Flllppa  Scatiiro  Pattl.  and  Benedetto 
Pattl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CaroUna 
Rlzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  6123.  A  bUl  1  or  the  relief  of  loulla  A. 
Argyrldou;   to  the  pommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclo 
Fazio;  to  the  Comn  Ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Reale  Pletrandrea;  \o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8126.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Zocco;  to  the  Comi4lttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELA^fEY: 

H.R.  6127.  A  bUl  ftor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 

Arias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNcivN: 

H  R.  6128.  A  blU  fur  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Tom- 

rls    Zellha   Ozdll    aid    her   minor   daughter. 

Umlt  Sxikrlye  BallB|;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


The  Senate  met 
and  was  called 
President. 

The  Chaplain, 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D. 
prayer : 


Eternal  Father, 
this  forum  of  freedom 
and  each  heart  a 
out  all  lesser  voices 
small  voice  may  be 
of  us  according  to 
us  to  know  that  w< 
ment,  that  what 
know,  what  we 
what  we  do  Thou 
beacons  which 


shne 


By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  6129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  K, 
Mafee  and  Reza  P.  Mafee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
HR.  6130.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Myma  G. 
Tayag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  6131.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pong 
Chao   Sin   Hwa;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6132.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ja- 
cinto Pellx  de  la  Presllla-Ellas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  6133.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Ladogana;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLAIMO: 
H.R.  6134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renate 
Evelln   Sayfrled:    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6135.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antolne 
Salem  Shubash  and  wife,  Georgette  Tubban 
Shubash;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  6136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Rlverla  de  Velasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE: 
H.R.  6137.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Tung  Ming  Hall;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.  6138.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Lenny 
T.  Allkpala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6139.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Beulah  V. 
Hughes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORT: 
H.R.  6140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Radlsa 
Ratkovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  6141.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Andrea 
Montano;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.R.  6142.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Agoetlno 
Magglore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6143.  A   bill    for   the  relief   of   Isaac 
Perlmutter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prancesca 
Blccherl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovan- 
nlna  Cefalo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anglollna 
Chloccarlello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oll-Garlo 
Lobo  Deplna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

DeRosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6149.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  M. 


Montelro  Pontes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6150.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pul  Yuen 
Lee  (also  known  as  Darlo  Chin) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6161.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Llse,  Mar- 
tine,  Plorence  Marie,  and  Fritz,  Junior,  Mom- 
plalslr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6152.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Cabrera  Yap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Campos  Zlta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasser  Sha- 
houllan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rose  and 
Glullo  Clccone;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R,  6156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Conchlng  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6157.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet 
Stores,  Inc.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6158.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlzallno 
D.   Manuel;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6159.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Amelia  C. 
Dlzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  6160.  A   bUl   for  the   relief  of   Simon 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  St.  ONGE: 
H.R.  6161.  A   bUl  for  the   relief  of   Chris- 
topher Sloane  (Boamoe);  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  6162.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Mario 
Prenda,  his  wife,  Enza  Romano  Prenda,  and 
their  children,  Muurlzlo  and  Antonio  Frenda; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6163.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Javier  De  La  Paz  O'Mara  (also  known  as 
Pancho  O'Mara) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  6164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlanlto 
D.  Alaan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ns..  6165.  A   bUl   for   the   renef   of   Abdul 
Rashld  Khan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES : 
H.R.  6166.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Kam 
Yoong  Lau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
48.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Benjamin 
L.  Erllch,  Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  redress  of 
erlevances;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
*ciary. 


SENATE— rMcsrfai/,  February  4,  1969 


at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
tjo  order  by  the  Vice 

he  Reverend  Edward 
offered  the  following 


wUt 


and  goodness  in  a  nation  whose  God  Is 
the  Lord. 
In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


tlons  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


Thou  now  make 

a  holy  of  holies 

4Uent  sanctuary.  Drive 

that  only  Thy  still 

heard.  Deal  with  each 

our  necessities.  Make 

live  under  Thy  judg- 

we   think  Thou  dost 

Thou  dost  hear, 

see.  Make  our  lives 

for  justice,  truth, 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, January  31,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<Por  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


si«ak 
dost ; 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomlna- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  42  U.S.C. 
2251,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  As- 
piNALL,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr. 
HosMER.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  McCulloch  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
601,  title  6,  Public  Law  250,  77th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Boggs,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
KiRWAN,  and  Mr.  Bow,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  To  Investigate 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
are  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  section 
2501,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Miller, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Histor- 
ical Publications  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86--417,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Celler, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Wampler  as  members  of  the  James  Mad- 
ison Memorial  Commission,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  202(a),  Public  Law  90-264,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  McEwen.  and  Mr.  Schwen- 
gel  as  members  of  the  National  Visitor 
Facilities  Advisory  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1,  Public  Law  523,  78th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
MizELL  as  members  of  the  National  Me- 
morial Stadium  Commission,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3(a).  Public  Law  86-380,  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16 
United  States  Code  513,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Colmer  and  Mr.  Saylor 
as  members  of  the  National  Forest  Res- 
ervation Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  402(a),  Public  Law  90-321,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Pat  man,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Halpern  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2(b).  Public  Law  89-491,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Saylor, 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst  as  members  of  the 


American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, on  the  part  of  the  House. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Overobligation  of  Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  overobligation 
of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Cl,aim  of  Yankton  Siotnc  Tribe 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  Commission  has  concluded  proceeding 
with  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to   the   Committee   on   Appropriations. 

Report  on  Working  Capitai.  Fvttds  of  the 
Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
p)ort  on  the  financial  condition  and  operat- 
ing results  of  working  capital  funds  of  the 
Department  as  of  June  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  ROTC  Flight  Instruction  Pro- 
gram, Department  of  the  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  NROTC  flight  instruction  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed   Legislation   To   Unify   and   Con- 
solidate THE  Rules  for  Navigation  on  the 
Waters  of  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  unify  and  consolidate  the  rules  for 
navigation  on  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Secrctary  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Pebmittino  Secre- 
tary op  Transportation  To  Arm  His 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  arm  his  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  Grants  Approved  by  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  grants  approved  by  this 
Department  which  are  financed  wholly  with 
Federal  funds  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improvements  needed  In 
procedures  for  determining  supplementary 
grant  assistance  for  public  works  and  de- 
velopment facility  projects.  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  dated  February  4,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op>eratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  policies  and 
practices  for  acquiring  land  for  reservoir 
projects.  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Func- 
tions), Department  of  the  Army  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  10th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission,  dated  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on   Status  of  Colorado   RrvER 
Storage  F>roject 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  12th  annual  report  on  the  status 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report  and  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Negotiated  Sales  Contracts  fob 
Disposal  of  Materials 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
negotiated  sales  contracts  for  disposal  of 
materials  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Act  Establishing 
THE  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1966  (80  Stat.  259), 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  December  12.  1967 
(81  Stat.  567)  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  Untted 
States  op  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  granting  temporary  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  pai>ers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
during  fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Cochairmen,  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Pwblic  Works. 

Report  on  Nature  and  Control  of  Aircraft 
Engine  Exhaust  Emissions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  control  of  aircraft 
engine  emissions  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  on  Air  Pollution  Abatement  by 
Federal  Facilities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  air  pollution  abate- 
ment by  Federal  facilities,  dated  January 
1989  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  op  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Commission  for  1968,  dated  January  1969 
(With  an  accompanjrlng  report) ;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Report  op  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  containing  the  names,  salaries, 
and  duties  of  all  employees  and  officers  In 
the  employ  or  under  tho  supervision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  cases  heard 
and /or  decided  by  the  Board,  and  the  fiscal 
statement  showing  total  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
in(iicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
"House  resolution  to  memorialize  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  in 
existence  the  Tobacco  Insects  Investigation 
Branch   at   Pee   Dee   Station   in   Florence 
County 

"Whereas,  the  Tobacco  Insects  Investiga- 
tion Department,  an  agricultural  research 
service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrrlculture,  has  for  many  years  performed  a 
most  valuable  service  to  the  tobacco  farmers 
of  South  Carolina  and  other  states;  and 

"Whereas,  tobacco  Is  the  leading  money 
crop  in  South  Carolina  and  the  controversies 
and  problems  concerning  tobacco  would  seem 
to  require  more,  rather  than  less,  research 
activity;  and 

"Whereas,  the  contemplated  closing  of  the 
Tobacco  Insects  Investigation  Branch  at  Pee 
Dee  Station  would  effect  a  negligible  saving 
of  funds  in  relation  to  the  services  performed. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  is 
memorialized  to  reconsider  the  closing  of  the 
Tobacco  Insects  Investigation  Department 
Branch  located  at  Pee  Dee  Station,  in  Flor- 
ence County,  South  Carolina  In  view  of  the 
valuable  and  necessary  services  this  organiza- 
tion has  performed  for  the  area  of  Its  present 
location  in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco-growing 
country  and  in  further  recognition  that  the 
location  of   the  Department  now  easily  ac- 


cessible to  the  farmers  and  tobacco-growing 
lands  with  which  its  work  is  connected  Is  of 
major  Importance  to  its  continued  effective 
contributions  to  agricultural  research.  Be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate.  Congress- 
man John  L.  McMillan,  Senator  Ernest  P. 
HolUngs  and  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

•'I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Inez  Watson, 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Carplnterla 
City  Council,  Carplnterla,  Calif.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  a 
watershed  work  plan  for  the  Carplnterla 
Valley  watershed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Prank  Palumbo,  Jr.,  of  Barrlngton,  R.I., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
raise  the  limit  of  earnings  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Labor    and    Public   Welfare: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  501 
"Concurrent  resolution  Memorallzing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  needs  of  medical 
education  as  they  relate  to  the  national 
short.ige  of  medical  doctors  and  other 
health  professions 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  national  shortage  of 
medical  doctors  and  other  health  practition- 
ers to  tend  to  the  health  needs  of  our  grow- 
ing population;  and 

"Whereas,  numerous  clinics  and  hospitals 
in  the  rural  areas  of  our  nation  are  forced 
to  close  for  lack  of  staff  to  adequately  man 
these  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  funds  are  currently  pro- 
vided for  research  grants  with  matching  re- 
quirements that  utilize  large  sums  of  state 
and  local  funds  necessary  to  provide  teach- 
ing and  educational  facilities  to  train  addi- 
tional medical  doctors  and  other  health 
professions;  and 

"Whereas,  qualified  students  are  often  de- 
nied admittance  to  study  medicine  or  other 
health  related  subjects  because  of  lack  of 
facilities  and  inadequate  financial  resoiu-ces; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  health  needs  of  our  nation 
are  Indeed  a  problem  that  is  national  in 
scope  and  deserving  of  Immediate  attention 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-foiirth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concvu-rlng  therein,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to  take 
whatever  action  it  deems  appropriate  to  as- 
sure that  additional  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  increased  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  students  seeking  ca- 
reers as  medical  doctors  or  other  health  pro- 
fessions; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  ways  and 
means  be  provided  to  assure  that  such  studies 
and  funding  be  designed  to  encourage  stu- 
dents of  medical  and  other  health  professions 
to  practice  their  professions  in  the  rviral  areas 
of  our  nation  where  the  need  Is  the  most  crit- 
ical; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
cor.current  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  to  the  Offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Members 
of  the  Congressional  delegation  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 


February  i,  1969 
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"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  24,  1969. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  January  28, 
1969. 

"Dexter  H.  Gunderson, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 


"Attest: 


"Attest: 


"Paul  Inman, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"James  Abdnor, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 


"Niels  P.  Jensen, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Howard  Hilller,  of  Dafter,  Mich.,  praying  for 
a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


OF 
OP 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    HOUSE 
REPRESENTATIVES,      STATE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
House   resolution   to   memorialize   the   Cpn- 

gress  of  the  United  States  to  continue  In 

existence  the  tobacco  insects  investigation 

branch   at   Pee   Dee   Station   in  Florence 

County 

Whereas,  the  Tobacco  Insects  Investigation 
Department,  an  agricultural  research  service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  for  many  years  performed  a  most 
valuable  service  to  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
South  Carolina  and  other  states;  and 

Whereas,  tobacco  is  the  leading  money  crop 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  controversies  and 
problems  concerning  tobacco  would  seem  to 
require  more,  rather  than  less,  research  ac- 
tivity; and 

Whereas,  the  contemplated  closing  of  the 
Tobacco  Insects  Investigation  Branch  at  Pee 
Dee  Station  would  effect  a  negligible  saving 
of  funds  in  relation  to  the  services  per- 
formed. Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby 
is  memorialized  to  reconsider  the  closing  of 
the  Tobacco  Insects  Investigation  Depart- 
ment Branch  located  at  Pee  Dee  Station,  In 
Florence  County,  South  Carolina  in  view  of 
the  valuable  and  necessary  services  this  or- 
ganization has  performed  for  the  area  of  its 
present  location  in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco- 
growing  country  and  in  further  recognition 
that  the  location  of  the  Department  now 
easily  accessible  to  the  farmers  and  tobacco- 
growing  lands  with  which  its  work  is  con- 
nected Is  of  major  importance  to  its  con- 
tinued effective  contributions  to  agricultural 
research.  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  F*re8ldent  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  Congressman  John 
L.  McMillan,  Senator  Ernest  F.  Holllngs  and 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


budget  of  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  burden  of  these  payments  is  increas- 
ingly cutting  into  the  ability  of  the  State 
to  meet  its  other  commitments  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  pertaining  to  this 
matter,  which  was  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutions   memorializing  the  Congress   of 

the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  absorption  by  the  Federal 

Government  of  the  total   cost  of  public 

welfare 

Whereas,  Public  welfare  currently  com- 
prises over  40%  of  Massachusetts'  annual 
budget;   and 

Whereas,  The  present  state  budget  for  pub- 
lic welfare  In  the  current  fiscal  year  amounts 
to  over  five  hundred  million  dollars,  and  Is 
expected  to  increase  greatly;   and 

Whereas,  The  increasing  costs  of  Medicaid 
under  present  conditions  wlU  appreciably 
add  to  state  budgets  in  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  Medicaid  is  a  valuable  program 
for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  should 
be  continued;  and 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  welfare  programs  Is 
basically  a  federal  responsibility;  and 

Whereas,  Absorption  of  welfare  costs  by 
the  federal  government  would  release  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  b"th  property 
tax  reduction  at  the  local  level  and  needed 
new  progressive  programs  for  the  under- 
privileged at  the  state  level;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts strongly  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  early  favorable  ac- 
tion on  absorption  of  costs  of  public  welfare 
by  the  federal  government  so  that  appropri- 
ate planning  for  property  tax  reduction  and 
needed  new  programs  for  the  underprivileged 
can  be  initiated  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  January  15,  1969. 
Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

Clerk. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, January  20,  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


WELFARE  COSTS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  welfare 
represents   a   very   large   share   of   the 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Richard  C.  Van  Dusen,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; 

Floyd  H.  Hyde,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development; 

Samuel  J.  Simmons,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and 

Sherman  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  Irom  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Russell  E.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from"  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambas- 
sador, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs; 

Frank  J.  Shakespeare,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency;  and 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic   of   Equatorial   Guinea. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  769.  A  bill  to  name  the  bridge  to  be  con- 
structed across  the  Mississippi  River  linking 
the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri  in 
honor  of  a  former  Member  of  the  House, 
Robert  A.  "Pats"  Everett  (Rept.  No.  7). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 


EXTENSION   OF   TIME    FOR   FILING 

REPORT      OF      COMMITTEE      ON 

AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  filing  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  be 
extended  from  January  31,  1969,  as  au- 
thorized by  Senate  Resolution  223,  until 
March  15,  1969,  in  order  to  provide  time 
for  study  of  hearings  conducted  late  in 
1968  and  early  1969,  and  also  to  provide 
adequate  time  for  minority  members  to 
consider  the  draft  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  837.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  the 
Local  738,  I.B.T.-Natlonal  Tea  Co.  Employees' 
Retirement  Fund; 

S.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  certain  State  and  local  utility 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  839.  A  bill  making  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  a  legal  holiday; 

S.  840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  incorporate  the  Nation.il  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  M. 
Danley;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  842.  A  bill  to  limit  to  $20,000  the  amount 
that  may  be  paid  to  any  producer  in  any 
year  under  certain  agricultural  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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(Se«  the  remarks  bf  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  undir  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDJT: 
S.  843.  A  bill  to  gljve  fanners  an  additional 
month  In  which  to  ^eet  the  requirement  of 
filing  a  declaration  6t  estimated  tax  by  filing 
an  Income  tax  return  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  declaration  Is  required;  to  the 
Committee  on  Plnanfce. 

By    Mr.     MUl^DT     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Boccs,  Mr.   Casx.   Mr.   Mxtcalf,   Mr. 
Sparkman,     Mr.     Pbrct,     and     Mr. 
Stevens  I  : 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  brand  i  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  for  othei   purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmeut  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttwdt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    BENK TTTT    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Allott.    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Cotton, 

Mr.  Curtis,   Mi.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick, 

Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin, 

Mr.     GoLDwiTER.    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr. 

Hansen,  Mr   Hrttska,  Mr.  Jordan  of 

Idaho.  Mr.  IIcGke,  Mr.  MfrcALr,  Mr. 

M06S,     Mr.     MtTNDT,    Mr.     Pbasson, 

Mr.  Sparxmj|n,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tal- 

MADCB,     Mr.'   Trttrmond,    and    Mr. 

ToTTNo  of  North  Dakota)  : 

3.  845.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition  of 

ammunition  for  pui  poses  of   chapter  44  of 

title   18  of  the  United  States   Code;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Ju  llclary. 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  BENNITT: 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  p  rovlde  compensation  to 
certain  silver-dealer  claimants  by  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  silver  julUon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr     MILIER     (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 
Bakes,    Mr.    Bocos,    Mr.    Cook,    Mr. 
Cotton,    Mr    Dole,    Mr.    Pong,    Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr    jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,     Mr.     Packwooo,     and     Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  847.  A  bill  to  ammd  title  U  of  the  Social 
Security    Act    to    pre  vide   co6t-of -living    In- 
creases   In    the    Insurance    beneflta    payable 
thereunder:   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 
S.  848.  A  bill  to  ami  nd  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  coet-of-llvlng 
Increases  In  the  bene:  Its  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading,  i 

By  Mr.  MANSltaXD: 
S.  849.  A   bill   to   strengthen    the   penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansitelo  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BROO^: 
S.  850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Kuen 
(Kwen)  Np;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   GOODIELL: 
S.  851.  A  bill  for  thd  relief  of  Mlla  Sabarre; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.  852.  A  bill  to  pr>vlde  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  eight  addltloial,  permanent  district 
Judgeships  for  certUn  Judicial  districts 
within  California;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr.  Murphy  when  he 
introduced  the  aboDJe  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHURC|I  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Id4ho) : 
3.  853.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Aret,  In  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purpose  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gumer- 
slnco  Vicente  Garay;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan)  : 
3.  855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FUL3RIGHT: 
S.  866.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  In 
International  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F^jlbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  857.  A  bill  to  designate  the  High  Ulntas 
Wilderness,  Ashley  and  Wasatch  National 
Forests,  In  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Cranston  )  : 

S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment    Act    of    1938    with    respect    to 

wheat:    to    the   Committee   on    Agfrlculture 

and  Foresty. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muspht  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
S.  859.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter 
F.  X.  O'Neill:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NEU30N    (for    himself.    Mr. 
RiBlcoFF,   Mr.   Moss.   Mr.   Touno   of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.      Gravel,      Mr.      Burdick,      Mr. 
TTDrNcs.  and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  : 
S.  860.  A  bin  to  estobllsh  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  representa- 
tion  of  the  Interests  of  consimaers;    to  co- 
ordinate   the    administration    of    consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain    functions    of    the    Departments    of 
Commerce;  Labor;  Agriculture;  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  other  agencies;  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Good- 
ELL,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
Hatfield.      Mr.      Schwetker,      Mr. 
MoNDALE.    Mr.    Ttdings.    and    Mr. 
Yarborouch  )  : 
S.  861.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  States  for  establishing  and  strengthening 
consiimer  protection  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
3.882.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  PasquaUna 
D'Aguanno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  863.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lorenzo 
de  la  Puente  Trajano,  his  wife,  Leonora  A. 
Trajano,  and  their  child.  Cesar  A.  Trajano; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  864.   A   bill   to  provide   for   the   orderly 
expansion  of  trade  In  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 


Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  865    A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Jafar  Ha- 
daegh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MOSS : 
S.  866.   A  bni  to  authorize  for  a  limited 
period  the  issuance  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  certain  totally  disabled  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  867.  A  bill  providing  an  equitable  basis 
for  the  sale  to  collectors  of  standard  silver 
dollars  now  held  In  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Storage  Warehouse  Co.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Yarborouch)  : 
S.  869.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establUh- 
ment  of  an  Institute  on  Retirement  Income 
which  shall  conduct  studies  and  make  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  enable  retired  in- 
dividuals  to   enjoy  an   adequate   retirement 
Income;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3.  870.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  biological  research  In  aging  through  a 
comprehensive  and  Intensive  5-year  program 
for  the  systematic  study  of  the  basic  origins 
of  the  aging  process  In  humtm  beings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.  871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  laonnls  D. 
Iliopouloe  (John  Pouloe) ; 

S.872.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shu  Ling 
Lee; 

3.  873.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Klng-Pa  Yu; 
and 

S.  874.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ah  Gee  Yue 
(also  known  as  Ah  Kin  Yu);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  876.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Esther  Tsui 
Ai  Ho  Chau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  876.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Marie   M. 
Rldgely: 

S.  877.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  S.  At- 
tlnello; 

3.878.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  James  E. 
Miller; 

3.  879.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Albert  W.  Small; 

S.  880.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Glsela 
Hanke; 

S.  881.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Comdr.  Ed- 
ward White  Rawlins.  U.S.  Navy  (retired); 
and 

3.882.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Capt.  Wn- 
liam  O.  Hanle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  Senate  bUl  881,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

3. 883.  A  bin  to  revise  the  pay  structure 
of  the  poUce  force  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

3.  864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disposition  of 
estates  of  interstate  members  of  the  Cher- 
okee. Chickasaw,  Choctaw  and  Seminole  Na- 
tions of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs; 

S.  885.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Plankashaws.  Peorias,  and  Kaskasklas. 
merged  under  the  treaty  of  May  30.  1854 
(10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position   of   fimds    appropriated    to    pay    a 
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Judgment  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  314,  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  land  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Intertribal  Council. 
Inc..  Miami.  Okla.;  and 

S.  887.  A  bill  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians. Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate   headings.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  888.   A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Tsui   Yan 
Wa:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ERVIN    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) : 
S  889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yoshlakl 
Kltanl;  and 

S.  890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Pine 
Hall  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
S.  891.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Lugarda 
Losova  Damlan-Ruiz; 

3.892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Yut 
Ma  (Mar); 

S.  893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edlltro- 
dlto  Quianzon; 

S  894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Stapleton; 

S.  895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Paul  3. 
Franco:  and 

S  896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Ol  Tal 

Wong;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Eacleton)  : 

S.  897.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction 

of  certain  Improvements  on  the  Blue  River, 

vicinity  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.   and  Kans.,  In 

the  Interest  of  flood  control,  water  quality 

control,    recreation,    and    fish    and    wildlife 

enhancement;    to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hohokam  Pima  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  vicinity  of  the  Snaketown 
archeologlcal  site,  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnlbtis  Act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wniiam  D. 
Pender;  and 

S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1162  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  State 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  in  the  Indian  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  903.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hao  Chin 
Sun; 

S.  904.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sik  Uung 
Eel; 

S.  905.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  ShvU  Wong; 
S.  906.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tak  On  Ll; 
S.  907.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Slu  Hung  Ng; 
3.  908.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hok  Kwong 
Lam;  and 

3.909.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Choi  Hlng 
Yuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  910.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  In  raising 
revenues  by  making  more  uniform  the  in- 
cidence and  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  States  on 
the  severance  of  minerals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mktcau  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  biU. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  911.  A  bni  to  assist  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  to  meet  their  needs  for 
Increased  revenues  by  sharing  with  them  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
Federal  Individual  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  : 
3.  912.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
3.  913.  A  bill  relating  to  the  commission  of 
a  crime  of  violence  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia when  armed  with  any  firearm  or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  914.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preservation 
and  development  of  a  modem  and  efficient 
passenger  rail  transportation  service  In  the 
northeastern  seaboard  area  by  granting  the 
consent    and    approval    of    Congress    to    the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut,   and    New  York   to   negotiate   and 
enter  Into  a   compact  to  create  their  own 
northeast  rail  authority,  and  by  guarantee- 
ing certain  loans  and  other  credit  to  such 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  (^mmerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.     JAVITS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  915.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  small  business  concerns 
suffering   substantial   economic   Injury   as   a 
result  of  the  current  work  stoppages  at  east 
and  gulf  coast  ports;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  916.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoft  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
3.  917.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  C.  Cad- 
well;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (by  request)  : 
S.  918.  A  bill   to   be  cited   as   the   "Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1969"; 

S.  919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Indian  corpwrate  entitles  for  the 
economic  development  of  Indian  tribes  and 
other  organizations  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resolution 
of  the  Indian  fractionated  ownership  prob- 
lem, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  three  bUls,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 
S.  921.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  922.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlklaus  Mor- 
genthaler,  his  wife,  NeUy  Morgenthaler,  and 
their  three  children,  Caroline  Morgenthaler, 
Michael  Morgenthaler,  and  David  Morgen- 
thaler: and 


S.  923.  A    bill    for   the   relief    of   Zumrata 
Sallhbegovlc  de  Kulenovlc;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  924.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  a  modern  and  ef- 
ficient intercity  passenger  rail  transporta- 
tion service  in  the  United  States  by  granting 
the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
States  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  compacts 
lo  create  their  own  regional  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  authorities,  and  by  guar- 
anteeing certain  loans  and  other  credit  to 
such  authorities;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  American  marigold  (Tagetes  erecta)  as 
the  national  fioral  emblem  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  DIRKSEN: 

3.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  full  calendar  week  In  July  of 
each  year  as  "National  Legal  Secretaries 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  Issue  an  annual  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  7-day  period  which  includes 
February  12  and  February  14  as  Negro  His- 
tory Week;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  842— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954  LIMITING 
PAYMENTS  UNDER  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROGRAMS  TO   $20,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  842)  to  limit  to  $20,000 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  to  any  pro- 
ducer in  any  year  under  certain  agricul- 
tural programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  first  section  of  the  proposed 
bill  is  to  limit  to  $20,000  the  aggregate 
amount  of  money  which  may  be  paid  to 
any  producer  under  certain  agricultural 
programs  in  any  one  year.  The  limitation 
would  be  applicable  beginning  with  the 
1970  crop  years  and  would  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  payments  made  under 
programs  provided  for  or  extended  under 
titles  II  through  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965.  Those  programs  include:  First. 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  extended 
and  amended  by  title  II:  second,  the  feed 
grains  program  provided  for  under  title 
ni;  third,  the  cotton  program  provided 
for  under  title  IV:  and,  fourth,  the  wheat 
program  provided  for  under  title  V. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  determining 
the  $20,000  limit  the  following  type  of 
paments  are  to  be  included:  First,  wool 
incentive  payments;  second,  wheat  mar- 
keting certificates;  third,  price  support 
and  diversion  payments;  and,  fourth,  the 
dollar  value  of  any  payment-in-klnd 
made  to  a  producer.  The  dollar  value  of 
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President,  I  intro- 
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Senators, 


will  be  happy  to  extend  the  same  courtesy 
to  any  other  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
join  now  or  at  some  later  date. 

It  was,  naturally,  a  disappointment 
not  to  see  Congress  complete  action  on 
this  vitally  needed  housekeeping  meas- 
ure. We  must  not,  however,  accept  the 
result  as  final.  What  was  necessary  in 
the  last  Congress  is  even  more  necessary 
in  the  91st  Congress.  In  addition,  there 
are  new  indications  of  interest  from 
across  the  Capitol  in  giving  serious  House 
consideration  this  year  to  congressional 
reform. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
was  the  result  of  a  17 -month  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress.  It  was  further  refined 
by  floor  amendments  prior  to  passage  in 
1967. 

I  would  like  to  add,  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
for  steering  the  bill  through  the  Senate 
in  the  90th  Congress  belonged  to  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  of  Oklahoma.  As  the  ranking  Sen- 
ate majority  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, he  labored  long  and  skillfully  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  yet  one 
which  still  contained  the  necessary  re- 
organizational  features  to  allow  Congress 
to  function  more  effectively.  As  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  it  was  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  serve  by  his  side,  and  his 
counsel  and  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed  as  we  start  down  the  legislative 
road  again. 

I  am  happy  that  all  of  the  Senate 
members  from  the  now  expired  Special 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress have  joined  me  in  introducing  this 
legislation.  They  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we 
must  go  on.  Congress  faces  an  organiza- 
tional crisis.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
adopt  the  changes  making  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  stay  on  top  of  the  increas- 
ingly complex  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  problems  facing  all  branches  of 
Government. 

It  has  been  over  20  years  since  any 
major  revisions  have  occurred  in  Con- 
gress. The  last  major  legislative  reorga- 
nization was  in  1946,  when  I  also  had  a 
modest  hand  in  shaping  the  results.  Com- 
pared to  the  executive  branch  which  has 
undergone  comprehensive  organizational 
changes  on  more  or  less  a  regular  basis 
during  the  last  50  years,  this  is  only  the 
second  time  in  this  century  that  Congress 
has  stopped  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
its  own  organizational  framework. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  sev- 
eral significant  features.  It  makes  sub- 
stantial modifications  in  the  procediu^s 
of  the  standing  committees.  Included  in 
this  category  is  the  very  important  "com- 
mittee bill  of  rights"  which  would  give  a 
majority  of  each  standing  committee  the 
right  to  call  meetings  and  report  legisla- 
tion if  the  chairman  failed  to  do  so.  It 
makes  changes  in  hearing  procedures  to 
provide  for  more  advance  notice  to  the 
public  and  encourages  open  hearings  and 
more  public  access  to  committee  infor- 
mation. 

One  crucial  reform  is  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  I  say  this  as  a 
member  of  the  present  minority  but  it 


should  be  pointed  out  that  the  last  elec- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  we  are  once  again 
approaching  that  equality  of  strength 
under  which  the  minority  in  November 
could  easily  become  the  majority  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Regardless  of  party  and  present 
strength,  these  protections  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  Senators.  They  include  ad- 
ditional committee  staff  for  the  minority, 
the  right  to  present  minority  views  £ind 
reports,  the  right  of  equal  time  in  debate 
on  conference  reports  and  the  right  to 
schedule  witnesses  during  at  least  one 
day  of  committee  hearings. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide  for 
the  possible  employment  of  an  additional 
committee  staff  member  to  act  as  a  leg- 
islative review  specialist  of  the  admin- 
istration of  existing  legislation.  In  my 
estimation,  this  "oversight."  or  review, 
function  is  essential  to  the  continued 
eificient  operation  of  our  legislative  oper- 
ations and  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
current  feeling  in  Congress  and  around 
the  country  to  consolidate  and  build 
upon  existing  programs  rather  than 
striking  out  in  new  and  uncharted  direc- 
tions. 

If  adopted,  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  would  create  a  new  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This 
goal,  long  sought  by  several  Members  of 
this  body,  including  myself,  is  desper- 
ately needed  to  provide  expert  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  veterans. 

Membership  on  the  various  committees 
in  the  Senate  would  also  be  changed. 
There  would  be  a  general  reduction  in 
the  size  of  some  committees  and  prohibi- 
tion against  any  one  Senator  serving  on 
more  than  one  of  cei-tain  selected  major 
committees. 

The  bUl  authorizes  greater  congres- 
sional fiscal  controls,  with  emphasis  on 
the  budget  and  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. This  would  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  a  standardized  information 
and  data  processing  system  for  all  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  for  budgetary 
and  fiscal  data,  through  a  greater  staff 
capability  in  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  provide  current  and  complete 
budget  information  to  Members,  through 
hearings  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
permitting  a  more  coordinated  look  at 
the  entire  budget,  greater  attention  to 
the  cost-effectiveness  studies  currently 
conducted  by  the  Executive,  and  by  bet- 
ter liaison  between  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. Appropriations  Committees,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
through  increased  committee  staff  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  worthwhile 
objectives  would  be  obtained  by  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation.  They  include 
strengthening  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
full-time  legislative  assistants  for  Sen- 
ators, an  automatic  August  recess,  elim- 
ination of  patronage  appointments  of 
postmasters,  professionalizing  the  Capi- 
tol Police  force,  and  increasing  the  age 
requirements  for  Senate  and  House 
pages. 

Some  of  these  provisions  have  been 
partially  adopted  by  other  means,  but 
they  are  more  by  informal  agreement 
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than  anything  else.  Others  could  be 
adopted  by  the  same  method.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  satisfactorj'.  The  reforms 
are  needed  and  should  be  made  per- 
manent by  force  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  eliminated  one 
title  from  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
in  1967.  "ntle  V  amended  the  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  This  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1969. 

I  have  taken  this  action,  not  because  I 
feel  we  no  longer  need  corrective  action 
in  this  area — we  do — but  because  I  be- 
lieve further  study  of  this  problem  is 
necessary.  This  is  a  section  of  the  act 
which  is  far  different  than  the  others, 
which  are  primarily  internal  housekeep- 
ing matters.  Because  it  involves  individ- 
uals whose  connection  with  Congress  is 
other  than  a  Member  or  an  employee,  I 
believe  legislative  hearings  should  be  held 
on  the  language.  This  has  never  been 
done.  I  would  hope  a  separate  bill  \vill 
be  introduced  on  this  subject  and  en- 
acted into  law  by  this  Congress  after  ade- 
quate hearings  are  held  on  its  provisions. 
The  outgoing  Johnson  administration 
sent  to  Congress  on  January  15  of  this 
year  its  recommendations  to  amend  the 
present  lobbying  law.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  Nixon  administration  will 
want  to  do  likewise. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  sections  of  the  1969  bill  which 
differ  from  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
the  90th  Congress.  All  these  changes 
were  made  to  accommodate  separate  leg- 
islative actions  adopted  following  the 
passage  of  our  bill  in  1967. 

The  text  relating  exclusively  to  the 
Senate  has  been  adjusted  to  reflect  sub- 
sequent action  by  the  Senate  except  that 
the  table  showing  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  each  standing  committee  has  not 
been  changed  in  consequence  of  adoption 
of  Senate  Resolution  13  on  January  14 
of  this  year.  Senate  Resolution  13  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  If  the  Senate,  in  its  wis- 
dom wants  to  incorporate  this  latest 
change  in  this  reorganization  act,  it  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Provisions  of  the  1967  bill  which  have 
been  taken  care  of  administratively  or  in 
other  legislation  have  been  omitted. 
These  include  sections  relating  to  tele- 
commimications,  conversion  of  Senate 
pay  rates  to  gross  rate  basis,  and  sta- 
tionery allowances.  The  section  relating 
to  legislative  assistants  for  Senators  has 
been  included  and  that  provision  of  the 
so-called  Tydings  amendment  added  to 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  would 
be  rescinded.  The  amendment  increased 
the  clerk  hire  allowance  for  Senators  and 
was  intended  as  a  stopgap  measure  until 
Congress  adopted  the  legislative  assistant 
provision  of  the  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

Provisions  relating  to  salary  rates  have 
been  updated  to  conform  to  existing 
levels. 

As  a  matter  of  comity,  the  text  relating 
exclusively  to  the  House  has  not  been 
altered  to  reflect  any  action  taken  by 
that  body  since  the  passage  of  S.  355  by 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  up  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future  and  send  it  to  the  House  so  that 
body    may    continue   its   consideration. 
There  is  nothing  more  powerful  than  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  and  certainly 
the  time  for  legislative  reorganization 
has  not  only  come  but  is  in  fact  overdue. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
ExHiBrr  1 
S.  844 
A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islative   branch    of    the    Federal    Gkjvern- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  titles,  parts,  and  sections 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "LegUlatlve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969". 
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rulemaking  power  of  senate  and  house 
Sec   101.   The   following   sections   of   this 

title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
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such  Hoiise)  at  ark  time,  In  the  same  man 
ner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Pakt  1 — PxovisiqNs  Appucabls  to  Both 

lOUSES 
COMMITtrEE    PBOCEDURE 

Sxc.  102.  (a)  Secilon  133(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganlzatloji  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followliig  new  sentences:  "If  the 
chairman  of  any  such  committee,  after  three 
days'  consideration!  refuses  or  falls,  upon  the 
•ee  members  of  the  com- 
iclal  meeting  of  the  corn- 
calendar  days  from  the 
It,  then  upon  the  Sling 
e  committee  of  the  wrlt- 
lest  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  for  a  called  special  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  con^mlttee  shall  meet  on  the 
day  and  hour  speaifled  In  said  written  re- 
quest. It  shall  be  tqe  duty  of  the  cleric  of  the 
all  members  of  the  com- 
'ay  of  such  called  special 
irman  of  the  committee 
committee  meeting,  the 
e  majority  party  who  Is 
le  at  that  meeting.", 
of  that  Act  la  amended 


request  of  at  least 
mlttee.  to  call  a  sf 
mlttee  within  sevei 
date  of  said  requ« 
with  the  clerk  of  tj 
ten  and  signed  re 


committee  to  notlf; 

mlttee  In  the  usual 

meeting.  If  the  ch 

Is  not  present  at  a 

senior  member  of 

present  shall  presl . 
(b)  Section  133 (li) 

thread  ai  ToUows  : 

"(b)  Meetings  foi  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  each  such  committee,  other  than 
the  conduct  of  heurlngs.  shall  be  open  to 
the  pubUc  except  (  urlng  executive  sessions 
for  marking  up  bll  s  or  for  voting  or  when 
the  committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an 
executive  session.  Each  such  committee  shall 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  committee  ac- 
tion. Such  record  atjall  Include  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
vote  Is  demanded.  T^ie  results  of  roUcall  votes 
taken  in  any  meetlrig  of  any  such  committee 
upon  any  measure.  <ir  any  amendment  there- 
to, shall  be  announ  ;ed  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  that  measure  unless  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  committee,  and  such  an- 
nouncement shall  nclude  a  tabulation  of 
the  votes  cast  In  Tavor  of  and  the  votes 
cast  In  opposition  t^i  each  such  measure  and 
amendment  by  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  was  present  at  that  meeting" 

(c)  Section  133 (c  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "In  any  event,  the  report 
of  any  such  commltt  Be  upon  a  measure  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee  shall 
be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive 
of  days  on  which  the  Senar.e  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  is  not  In 
session)  after  the  cay  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  (ilerk  of  the  committee  a 
written  and  signed  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee  for  the  reporting  of  that 
measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  trans- 
mit immediately  to  t  be  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee notice  of  the  1  lllng  thereof.". 

(d)  Section  133 (d  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  ei  d  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "This  vote  of  the  committee 
to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  i  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commltlee  who  are  present.  No 
vote  of  any  member  of  any  such  committee 
to  report  a  measure  ( r  matter  may  be  cast  by 
proxy  If  rules  adopted  by  such  committee 
forbid  the  casting  o:'  votes  for  that  purpose 
by  proxy,  however,  p  oxies  shall  not  be  voted 
for  such  purpose  e;[cept  when  the  absent 
committee  member  t  as  been  Informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  li  being  recorded  and  has 
affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. AcUon  by  ^ny  such  committee  In 
reporting  any  measiire  or  matter  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  consUtute  the  -atlflcatlon  by  the  com- 
mittee of  all  action  theretofore  taken  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter,    including    lotes    taken    upon    the 


measure  or  matter  or  any  amendment  there- 
to, and  no  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter  on  the  ground  that 
such  previous  action  with  respect  thereto  by 
such  committee  was  not  taken  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements.  Whenever  any  such 
committee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any  meas- 
ure or  matter,  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall  Include  a 
tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In  favor  of  and 
the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  such  measure 
or  matter  by  each  memt>er  of  the  committee. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
abrogate  the  power  of  any  committee  of 
either  House  to  adopt  rules  ( 1 )  providing  for 
proxy  voting  on  all  matters  other  than  the 
reporting  of  a  measure  or  matter,  or  (2)  pro- 
viding in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  that 
House  for  a  lesser  number  as  a  quortmi  for 
any  action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  or  matter.". 

(e)  Section  133  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  such  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental  or  minority 
views;  each  such  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  no  less  than  one  day  In  which  to  file  such 
views  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  In 
writing.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  Included 
within  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter.  The  report  of  such  committee 
upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed 
m  a  single  volume  which  shall  Include  all 
supplemental  or  minority  views  which  have 
been  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
the  committee  report,  and  shall  bear  upon 
Its  cover  a  recital  that  supplemental  or 
minority  views  are  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
report. 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
preclude — 

"(A)  The  Immediate  filing  and  printing  of 
a  committee  report  unless  a  timely  request 
for  the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental  or 
minority  views  has  been  made  as  provided 
by    this   subsection;    or 

"(B)  The  filing  by  any  standing  conunlt- 
tee  of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any 
measure  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  In  a  prevloiis 
report  made  by  such  committee  upon  such 
measiire. 

"(f)  The  report  of  any  such  committee  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  upon  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  be  filed  in  that  House  at 
least  three  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  Sat- 
urdays. Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  before 
any  vote  is  taken  uf>on  that  measure  or  mat- 
ter in  that  House.  If  there  have  been  hearings 
held  upon  any  such  measure  or  matter  so 
reported  In  either  such  House,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  Members  of  that  House  prior 
to  consideration  of  the  measure.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  measure  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war  or  the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency  by  the  Congress.  In  any  event,  this 
section  may  be  waived  by  Joint  agreement 
of  the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
finding  that  In  their  opinion  such  waiver 
is  required  because  of  the  imminence  of  sine 
die  adjournment,  the  expiration  of  the  Act 
sought  to  be  amended,  or  to  meet  the  Im- 
mediate financial  needs  of  the  Government. 
"(g)  Each  such  committee  which.  In  any 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1970, 
requires  authorization  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  In  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
by  section  134(a)  of  this  Act  shall  offer  one 
annual  authorization  resolution  to  procure 
such  authorization.  Each  such  annual  au- 
thorization resolution  shall  Include  a  spec- 


ification of  the  amount  of  all  such  funds 
sought  by  such  committee  for  expenditure 
by    all    subcommittees   thereof   during    that 
year  and  the  amount  so  sought  for  each  such 
subcommittee.    The    annual    authorization 
resolution  of  any  such  committee  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  for  each  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January   1.   1970.  shall  be 
offered  not   later   than   January   31    of   that 
year,  except  that,  whenever  the  designation 
of  members  of  standing  committees  of  that 
House  occurs  during  the  first  session  of  any 
Congress  at  a  date   later   than  January  20 
such  resolution  may  be  offered  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of   that  House   at  any   time 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  commit- 
tee have   been   designated   during  that  ses- 
sion.  After   the   date   on   which   an   annual 
authorization    resolution    has    been    offered 
by  any  such  committee  in  any  year,  or  the 
last  date  on  which  such  committee  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  may  offer  such  a 
resolution,  whichever  date  occurs  earlier,  such 
committee  In  any  year  may  procure  author- 
ization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  specified  by  section   134 
(a)   of  this  Act  only  by  offering  a  supple- 
mental authorization  resolution.  Each  such 
supplemental  authorization  resolution  shall 
specify   with   particularity   the   purpose   for 
which  such  authorization  Is  sought,  and  shall 
contain  an  explicit  statement  of  the  reason 
why  authorization  for  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed therein  could  not  have  been  sought 
at  the  time  of,  or  within  the  period  provided 
for.  the  submission  by  such  committee  of  an 
annual  authorization  resolution  for  that  year. 
The   minority   shall   receive   fair   considera- 
tion In  the  appointment  of  staff  personnel 
pursuant  to  such  resolution." 

"(h)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.". 

COMMrrTEE    HEARING    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Part  3  of  title  I  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 133  thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

"COMMITTEK    HEARING    PROCEDURE 

"Sec.  133 A.  (a)  Each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
heswlng  to  be  conducted  by  the  committee 
upon  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that  hear- 
ing unless  the  committee  determines  that 
there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

"(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  such 
committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee  determines  that  the 
testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hearing  may 
relate  to  a  matter  of  national  security,  may 
tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  the  witness  or  any  other  in- 
dividual, or  may  divulge  matters  deemed  con- 
fidential under  other  provisions  of  law  or 
Government  regulation.  Whenever  any  such 
hearing  Is  open  to  the  public,  that  hearing 
may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or 
both,  under  such  rules  that  the  committee 
may  adopt. 

"(c)  Each  such  committee  shall  require 
each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before  the 
committee  In  any  hearing  to  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  one  day 
before  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  that 
witness,  a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  unless  the  committee  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  determine  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  the  failure  of  the 
witness  to  file  such  a  statement  in  com- 
pliance with  this  subsection.  If  so  requested 
by   any  such   committee,   the   staff   of    the 
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committee  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  before  each  day  of 
hearing  before  the  committee  a  digest  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  so  filed  by 
witnesses  who  are  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee on  that  day. 

"(d)  After  the  conclusion  of  each  day  of 
hearing.  If  so  requested  by  any  such  commit- 
tee, the  staff  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  committee  a  summary  of  the 
testimony  given  before  the  committee  on 
that  day.  After  approval  by  the  chairman  and 
the  raxiklng  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, each  such  summary  may  be  printed 
as  a  i>art  of  the  committee  hearings  if  such 
hearings  are  ordered  by  the  committee  to 
be  printed. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  Is  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  upon  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  minority  of  the  committee  shall 
be  entitled,  upon  request  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  minority  members  to  the  chairman 
before  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  resp>ect  to  that  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  such  committee  has  re- 
ported any  measure,  by  action  taken  In  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  section 
133(d)  of  this  Act,  no  point  of  order  shall 
lie  with  respect  to  that  measure  on  the 
ground  that  hearings  upon  that  measure  by 
that  committee  were  not  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"(g)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act  of   1946    (60 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  inserting — 
"Sec.  133A.  Committee  hearing  procedure." 
Immediately  below — 
"Sec.  133.  Committee  procedure.". 

COMMrrTEE    POWERS 

Sec.  104.  Section  134(c)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.B.C.  190b 
(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    Except  as   hereinafter  provided,  no 
standing   committee    of    the    Senate   or    the 
House  shall  sit.  without  special  leave,  while 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  in  session.  The  prohibition  contained 
in   the   preceding  sentence   shall   not   apply 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate   or   to  the   following   committees   of 
the    Hoxise    of    Representatives:    the    Com- 
mittee   on    Appropriations,    the    Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules,  and  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  Any  other  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  may  sit  for  any  purpose 
while   the   Senate   Is   in   session   If   consent 
therefor  has   been  obtained   from  the  ma- 
jority   leader    and    the    minority    leader    of 
the  Senate.  Any  other  standing  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  may   con- 
duct a  hearing  while  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion if  consent  therefor  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House.  In  the  event  of  the  absence 
of  any  such  officer  or  leader,  the  consent  of 
such   officer   or   leader   may    be   given    by   a 
Member  of  that  House  of  which  such  officer 
or  leader  Is  a  Member  designated  by  him  for 
that    purpose.    Notwithstanding    the    provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  may  sit  without  spe- 
cial leave  for  any  purpose  as  authorized  by 
paragraph    7    (paragraph    5    as    redesignated 
by  section  122(b)    of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1969)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.". 

LEGISLATIVE    REVIEW    BY    STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  136  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190d)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  BT  STANDING 
COKMl'l'lUS 


"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in — 

"(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  operation,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  and 

"(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  In  such  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  It  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application, 
operation,  administration,  and  execuUon  of 
those  laws,  or  parU  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee. 

"(b)     Each    standing    committee    of    the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall — 
"(1)   conduct  the  reviews  and  studies  re- 
quired generally  by  subsection   (a)    of  thU 
section; 

•(2)  analyze,  appraise,  and  evaluate  re- 
ports and  other  data  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  of  any 
other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Government, 
which  are  pertinent  to  reviews,  studies,  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  other  matters  within 
the  purview  of  thU  section  and  may  request 
the  Comptroller  General  to  investigate  any 
report  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds  under  such  laws; 

"(3)  keep  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices, 
and  policies  of  the  Government  pertaining 
to  the  application,  operation,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee; 

"(4)  conduct  such  activities  as  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral review  and  study  policies  of  the  com- 
mittee under  this  section.  Including  reviews 
of  programs  of  grants-in-aid  referred  to  In 
section  252(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969;  and 

"(6)  obtain  current  Information  regard- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  progress,  status,  and  results  of 
reviews,  studies,  programs,  and  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section, 

"(B)  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices, 

and  policies  of  the  Government  referred  to 

In  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(C)  all  other  matters  within  the  purview 

of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  Is  entitled 
to  employ  a  Review  Specialist  as  a  member 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  members  of  such 
professional  staff  to  which  such  committee 
otherwise  is  entitled.  Such  Review  Specialist 
shaU  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  ranking  minority  member,  on  a 
permanent  basis,  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  poslUon.  Such  Re- 
view Specialist  shaU.  under  the  Joint  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  assist  the  com- 
mittee In  the  performance  of  Its  review  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

"(d)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  shall  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, a  report  on  its  activities  under  this 
section  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  Include — 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  the  reviews,  studies, 
programs,  and  projects  of  the  committee 
under  this  section; 


"(2)  an  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
application,  operation,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee;  and 

"(3)  such  other  matters  within  the  pxir- 
vlew  of  this  section  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Each  such  committee  shall  omit  In  such  re- 
port all  matters  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  should  not  be  made  public 
m  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 

"(e)  Within  ten  days  after  the  submission 
of  all  such  reports  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  the  reports 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  re- 
spect to  the  reports  submitted  to  the  House, 
shall  transmit  such  reports  to — 

"(1)  the  President,  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  executive  branch; 

"(2t  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  matters  concerning  the  Judicial 
branch; 

"(3)  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  matters 
concerning  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(4>  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies, corporations,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Government. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  •Gov- 
ernment' includes  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(g)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ".  ..,.»,. 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act  of    1946    (60 
Stat.  813)   is  amended  by  striking  out— 
•Sec.  136.  Legislative  oversight  by   standing 

committees." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  136.  Legislative     review     by     standing 
committees". 


conference    REPORTS 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190c)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'CONFERENCE    REPORTS" 

(b)  Section  135  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections; 

"(c)  Each  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference shall  be  printed  as  a  report  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress.  As  printed  In  each 
House,  each  such  report  shall  be  accompanied 
bv  an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  that  House. 
Each  such  statement  shall  be  sufficiently 
detailed  and  explicit  to  inform  the  House 
for  which  it  is  prepared  as  to  the  effect 
which  amendments  or  propositions  contained 
in  such  report  will  have  upon  the  measure 
to  which  It  relates.  If  any  conferee  on  the 
part  of  either  House  desires  to  submit  to 
the  House  of  which  he  is  a  member  an  addi- 
tional individual  explanatory  statement  wltn 
respect  to  any  such  report,  such  individual 
statement  may  be  filed  as  an  appendix  to. 
and  may  be  printed  together  with,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  made  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  whicli  he  is  a 
Member  If  such  individual  statement  is  avail- 
able at  'the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  to  that  House. 

"(d)  If  time  for  debate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  report  of  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence upon  the  floor  of  either  House  of  the 
C^jngress  Is  limited,  the  time  allotted  for 
debate  thereon  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
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tween  Members  at 
agreement  to  such 
that  House  who  dc 
such  repwrt.". 

(c)   The  Item  reliting 
talned  In  the  table! 
U  amended  to  read 
"Sec.  135.  Conference 
Pabt  2 — Provisions 


reports.". 
Applicable  to  the  Senate 


JITRISDICnON  or  STAl  roiNo 


Sec.  121.  Paragraph 
Standing  RiUes  of 

( 1 )    by  striking  o 

"Committee  on 

and  Inserting  in  lieu 

"Committee  on 
Affairs,"; 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE 

^NATE 

1  Of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
^e  Senate  Is  amended — 
t  in  subparagraph  (e)  — 

and  Currency," 
thereof — 

.  Hoixslng  and  Urban 


Ban]  ^ng 


Ban  dng, 


(2)   by  adding  at 
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that  House  who  favor 
report  and  Members  of 
not  favor  agreement  to 

to  section  13S  con- 
of  contents  of  that  Act 


the  end  of  subparagraph 


of  servicemen  to  civil 


(e)  the  following  iti  im : 

"10.  Urbsui  affairs  generally. 

(3)  by  striking  ant  in  subparagraph  (h) 
(relating  to  the  Coi^imlttee  on  Finance)  the 
items — 

10.  Veterans'  mefcsiires  generally. 

1 1 .  Pensions  of  a  11  the  wars  of  the  United 
special. 

12.  Life  insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  'account  qf  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

"13.  Compensatlod  of  veterans.' 

(4)  by  striking  otit  In  subparagraph  (m) 
(relating  to  the  Cc^nmlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare )  — 

'16.  Vocational  re^iablUtatlon  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"17.  Veterans'  hoi)itals,  medica  care  and 
treatment  of  veteran  i. 

"18.  Soldiers'  and  s  allors'  civil  relief. 

"19.  Readjustment 
me."; 

(6)  by  adding  at  ^he  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph — 

"(q)  Committee  i^n  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
which  committee  shjall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"1.  Veterans' measlires  generally. 

"3.  Pensions  of  all,  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  si^lal. 

issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  o|  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehjabllitatlon  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

'6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterars. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sillors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

"9.  National  cemetjeries.";  and 


(6)   by  striking  out  In  subparagraph   (k) 
(relating  to  the  Conmlttee  on  Interior  and 
following  Item — 
and    battlefields,    and 


Insular  Affairs)    the 
"5.  Military    parks 
National  cemeteries."' 


and  Inserting  in  lieu 
"5.  Military  parks 


COMMITTEE 


thereof — 
^nd  battlefields.' 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sbc.  122.   (a)    Paragraph 
the  Standing  Rules 
paragraph  existed  on 
date  of  enactment  of 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  cult 
the  words  "to  consist 

(2)  by  striking  o 
the  words  "to  consist 

(3)  by  striking 
the  words  "to  consls ; 
tore,"; 

(4)  by  striking  ou^ 
the  words  "to  consist 

(5)  by  striking  out 
words  "to  consist  of 


ut 


1  of  rule  XXV  of 

3f  the  Senate,  as  such 

the  day  preceding  the 

section  121  of  this  Act, 


in  subparagraph    (a) 

of  fifteen  Senators,"; 

in  subparagraph  (b) 
of  thirteen  Senators,": 
;  in  subparagraph   (c) 

of  twenty-four  Sena- 


In  subparagraph  (d) 
of  eighteen  Senators,"; 

8ub{>aragraph  (e)  the 
fifteen  Senators,"; 


in 


(6)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (f) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  nineteen  Senators,"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (g) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  seven  Senators."; 

(8)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (h) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators."; 

(9)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (1) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (J)(l) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (k) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  Seventeen  Senators,"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (1) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators,"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (m) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators,"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (n) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  twelve  Senators,"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (o) 
the  words  "to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,"; 
and 

(16)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph 
(p)(l)  the  words  "to  consist  of  nine  Sena- 
tors,". 

(b)  Paragraphs  2.  3.  4,  and  5  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  re- 
designated as  paragraphs  4,  5,  6,  and  7  thereof, 
respectively. 

(c)  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
after  paragraph  1,  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 6  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 
number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  following 
table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of  that 
committee  appears: 

"Committee  Members 

"Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 14 

"Agriculture  and  Forestry 13 

'"Appropriations    26 

""Armed  Services 15 

"Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs..  15 

'"Commerce    15 

"'Finance 15 

"Foreign    Relations 15 

"Government    Operations 14 

"Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 14 

"Judiciary    15 

"Labor  and  Public  Welfare 15 

"Public    Works 14 

"3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 6  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 
number  of  Senators  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of 
that  committee  appears: 

Members 

7 

9 

9 

9." 


"Committee 

""District  of  Columbia 

""Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

'"Rules  and  Administration 

"Veterans'    Affairs 


(d)  Paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  redesignated)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"6.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  paragraph,  each  Senator  shall  serve  on 
two  and  no  more  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees named  in  paragraph  2.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  paragraph,  no  Senator 
shall  serve  on  more  than  one  committee  in- 
cluded within  the  following  classes:  stand- 
ing committees  named  in  paragraph  3;  select 
and  special  committees  of  the  Senate;  and 
joint  committees  of  the  Congress. 

"(b)  Each  Senator  who  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1969  was 
serving  as  a  member  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to  serve 
on  each  such  committee  of  which  he  was  a 
member  on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  such  committee  remains 
continuous  after  that  day.  Each  Senator  who 
(1)  on  that  day  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  or  the  Committee  on  Government 


Operations.  (2)  on  that  date  was  entitled, 
under  the  proviso  contained  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  4  of  this  rule  as  such  rule 
existed  on  that  day,  to  serve  on  three  com- 
mittees named  In  that  sentence,  and  (3)  on 
June  30,  1971,  Is  serving  on  three  such  com- 
mittees, of  which  at  least  one  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
or  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Opera- 
tions, shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to  serve 
on  each  of  the  committees  of  which  he  is  a 
member  on  June  30.  1971,  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
remains  continuous  thereafter.  Each  Sen- 
ator who  on  the  day  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  title  I  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1969  was  a  member 
of  more  than  one  committee  of  the  classes 
described  in  the  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (a)  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  on  each 
such  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member 
on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  remains  continuous 
after  that  day.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  2  and  3.  each  committee 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  temporarily  increased 
in  membership  by  such  number  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph. 

"'(c)  By  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
membership  of  one  or  more  of  the  standing 
committees  named  in  paragraph  2  or  para- 
graph 3  of  this  rule  may  be  increased  tem- 
porarily from  time  to  time  by  such  number 
or  numbers  as  may  be  required  to  accord  to 
the  majority  party  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bershlp  of  all  standing  committees.  When 
any  such  temporary  increase  is  necessary 
to  accord  to  the  majority  party  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  all  standing  commit- 
tees, members  of  the  majority  party  in  such 
number  as  may  be  required  for  that  purpose 
may  serve  as  members  of  three  standing 
committees  named  In  paragraph  2.  No  such 
temporary  Increase  in  the  membership  of 
one  or  more  standing  committees  under  this 
subparagraph  or  subparagraph  (a)  shall  be 
continued  in  effect  after  the  need  therefor 
has  ended.  No  standing  committee  may  be 
Increased  in  membership  under  this  sub- 
paragraph or  subparagraph  (a)  by  more 
than  four  members  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber prescribed  for  that  committee  by  para- 
graph 2  or  paragraph  3  of  this  rule. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (a),  a  Senator  may 
serve  at  any  time  on  one  additional  com- 
mittee included  within  the  following  classes: 
a  temporary  committee  of  the  Senate  or  a 
temporary  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  measure  by  which 
It  was  established  as  initially  agreed  to,  will 
not  continue  in  existence  for  more  than  one 
Congress;  or  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  a 
subject  matter  which  is  directly  related  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  committee  named  In 
paragraph  3  of  which  that  Senator  Is  a 
member. 

"(e)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time  on 
more  than  one  of  the  following  committees: 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee.  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Notwith- 
standing the  limitation  contained  In  this 
paragraph,  a  Senator  who  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1969  was 
a  member  of  more  than  one  such  committee 
may  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member 
on  that  day  as  long  as  hla  service  on  that 
committee  remains  continuous  after  that 
day. 

"(f)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time 
as  chairman  of  more  than  one  committee 
Included  within  the  following  classes :  stand- 
ing, select,  and  special   commltteee  of  the 
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Senate;  and  Joint  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, except  that — 

"(1)  A  Senator  may  serve  as  chairman 
of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  a  subject 
matter  which  is  directly  related  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  committee  named  in  paragraph 
2  or  paragraph  3  of  which  that  Senator  Is  the 
chairman; 

"(2)  A  Senator  who  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1969  was  serving  as 
chairman  of  more  than  one  committee  In- 
cluded within  the  classes  described  In  this 
subparagraph  may  continue  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  of  which 
he  was  chairman  on  that  day  as  long  as  his 
service  as  chairman  of  that  committee  re- 
mains continuous  after  that  day;  and 

""(3)  A  Senator  who  Is  serving  at  any  time 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  Included  within 
the  classes  described  in  this  subparagraph 
may  at  the  same  time  serve  also  as  chairman 
of  one  temporary  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  temporary  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress which,  by  the  terms  of  the  meastire  by 
which  It  was  established  as  originally  agreed 
to,  will  not  continue  in  existence  for  more 
than  one  Congress. 

•"(g)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time  as 
chairman  of  more  than  one  subcommittee 
of  the  same  committee  If  that  committee  Is 
named  In  paragraph  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
limitation  contained  in  this  subparagraph,  a 
Senator  who  on  the  day  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  title  I  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1969  was  serving  as  chair- 
man of  more  than  one  such  subcommittee 
may  continue  to  serve  as  chairman  of  each 
such  subcommittee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  remains  con- 
tinuous after  that  day.". 

Part  3 — Provisions  Applicable  to  the  Hottse 
OF  Representatives 

JURISDICTION    or    STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF 
THE    HOITSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Clause  1  of  nUe  X  of  the  Rules 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out — 

"(d)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  twenty-seven  Members." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

""(d)  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  consist  of  twenty-seven 
Members."; 

(2)  by  striking  out — 

"(f)   Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(f)  Committee  on  Education,  to  consist 
of  twenty-five  Members."; 

(3)  by  Inserting — 

"(m)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members." 
Immediately  below — 

"(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  consist 
of  twenty-seven  Members."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (m),  (n), 
(o),  (p),and  (q)  as  paragraphs  (n).  (o),  (p). 
(q) ,  and  (r) .  respectively; 

(5)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (q)  thereof  (relating  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics),  redesignated 
as  paragraph  (r)  by  subparagraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  following  new  paragraph  (s) : 

"(s)  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct,  to  consist   of  twelve   Members.";    and 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (r),  (s), 
and  (t)  as  paragraphs  (t),  (u),  and  (T), 
respectively. 

(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  clause  1  thereof  (re- 
lating to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture — 

"(d)  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

"(e)  Agricultural  economics  and  research. 


"(f)      Agricultural     education     extension 
services." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

""(d)  Agricultural  economics  and  re- 
search."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g),  (h), 
(1),  (J),  (k),  (1).  (m).  (n).  (o).  (p),  and 
(q)  of  such  clause  1  as  paragraphs  (e),  (f), 
(g),  (h).  (1),  (J),  (k).  (1).  (m).  (n).  and 
(o),  respectively; 

( 3 )  by  striking  out — 

"4.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"'4.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs."; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  4  thereof 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs)  — 

'"(J)   Urban  Eiffairs  generally."; 

(5)  by  striking  out — 

"6.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  education  or 
labor  generally. 

"(b)   child  labor. 

"(c)  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Preed- 
men's  Hospital;  and  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. 

"(d)  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

"(e)   Labor  standards. 

"(f)   Labor  statistics. 

"(g)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(h)  Regulation  or  prevention  of  impor- 
tation of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

"(i)    School-lunch  program. 

"'(J)  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

""(k)  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

"'  (1)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"'  (m)  Welfare  of  miners." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"6.  Committee  on  Education. 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  education  gen- 
erally. 

"'(b)  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

"(c)  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

■"(d)  Mining  schools. 

"(e)  Gallaudet  College. 

■"(f)  Howard  University  (including  Preed- 
men's  Hospital) . 

"(g)  Library  services  and  construction. 

"(h)  School  construction. 

"(1)  Arts  and  humanities. 

"(J)  Vocational  education  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

"(k)  Scholarships  and  intercultural  activi- 
ties. 

""(1)  Special  educational  programs. 

"(m)  Measures  relating  to  economic  op- 
portunity and  alleviation  of  poverty. 

"(n)  Public  health  and  quarantine.  Includ- 
ing the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  In  clause  10  thereof 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs )  — 

"(1)  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"(1)    Mining   experimental   stations."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  in  clause  11  thereof 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce)  — 

"(e)  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

"(f)  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  measures 
relating  thereto." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(e)  Railroad  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment, except  revenue  measures  relating 
thereto."; 

(8)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g),  (h), 
(1),  and  (J)  of  such  clause  11  as  paragraphs 
(f ) .  (g) ,  (h) ,  and  (1) .  respectively; 

(9)  by  striking  out  in  such  clause  11 — 


""(k)  Weather  Bureau."; 

(10)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
clause  12  thereof  the  following  new  clause  13: 

"13.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  labor  or  public 
welfare  generally. 

"'(b)  Child  labor. 

"(c)  Labor  standards. 

"(d)  Labor  statistics. 

"(e)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(f)  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  into  Interstate  commerce. 

"(g)  Maritime  unions. 

"'(h)  Railroad  labor. 

"(1)  Regulation  or  prevention  of  importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

"(j)  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation. 

"(k)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"(1)  Welfare  of  miners. 

"(m)  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

"(n)  School-lunch  program. 

"(o)  Industrial  safety. 

"(p)  Equal  employment  opportunities  and 
fair  employment  practices. 

'■(q)  Manpower  development  and  training 
generally."; 

(11)  by  redesignating  clauses  13,  14,  16, 
16.  and  17  thereof  as  clauses  14.  15,  16,  17, 
and  18  thereof,  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  in  clause  13  thereof  re- 
designated as  clause  14  by  subparagraph  (11) 
of  this  subsection  (relating  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries)  — 

"(f)  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(f)  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen 
(except  maritime  unions) ."; 

(13)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  clause 
17  thereof  redesignated  as  clause  18  by  sub- 
paragraph (11)  of  this  subsection  (relating 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics)— 

■"(h)  Scientific  research  and  development." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(h)  Research  and  development  in  en- 
vironmental science.  Including  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

■'(I)  Scientific  research  and  development 
generally."; 

(14)  by  inserting  Immediately  following 
clause  17  thereof,  redesignated  as  clause  18 
by  subparagraph  (11)  of  this  subsection, 
the  following  new  clause  19 : 

■■19.  CJommlttee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

■■(a)  Ethical  standards  and  conduct  of 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  shall  consist  at  all  times  of  an  even 
number  of  Members  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  party  and  the  minority  party. 
The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 
The  chairman  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
majority  party.  The  vice  chairman  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  minority  party. 

"(c)  The  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  shall — 

"(1)  recommend  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  report  or  resolution,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  committee  determines 
necessary  or  desirable  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  House,  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities:  and 

"(2)  report,  by  majority  vote  of  Its  entire 
membership,  violations  of  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  its  recommenda- 
tions as  to  any  legislative  measures  which  the 
committee  determines  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective discharge  of  its  duties  whenever  the 
committee,  by  majority  vote  of  Its  entire 
membership,  orders  such  action. 

"(e)   The  committee  Is  authorized  to— 

•'(1)   hold  such  hearings. 
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"(2)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  Including  any 
Commonwealth  ^r  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  }a  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  adjourned,  and 

"(3)  require,  by  ^ubpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  ( orally  or  by  depo- 
sition )  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  pa- 
pers, and  document!, 

as  the  coDunlttee  d^ms  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  by  suiy  mem- 
ber of  the  commlttae  designated  by  the  chair- 
man, and  may  be  aarved  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chalnnan  or  committee  mem- 
ber so  designated.  "The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  meaber  thereof,  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses. 

"(f)  Any  hearing  held  by  the  committee 
shall  not  be  open  t»  the  public  unless  and 
until  the  commltteie,  by  majority  vote  of  Its 
entire  membershlpj  orders  such  hearing  to 
be  open  to  the  public. 

"(g>  As  used  1^  this  clause,  the  term 
'officers  and  empl(iyees  of  the  House'  In- 
cludes—  i 

"(1)  fka  elected  officer  of  the  Ho»ise  who 
isjjot  ajtfcmber  of  tibe  House: 

"(2)  an  employee  of  the  House,  of  any 
committee  or  subdommlttee  of  the  House, 
or  of  any  Member  ot  the  House; 

"(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House 
and  any  employee  ot  his  office; 

"(4)  an  Official  I^eporter  of  Debates  of  the 
House,  an  Official  ^porter  to  Committees, 
and  any  person  employed  by  the  Official  Re- 
porters In  connectlpn  with  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties; 

"(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House:  | 

'■(6)  telephone  operators  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

"(7)  an  employee  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  assigned  to  duty  In  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Houfee;  and 

"(8)  an  employe*  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  who^  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  lof  the  House."; 

(15)  by  redeslgnsjtlng  clauses  18,  19.  20,  21, 
22,  23.  24.  25.  26.  27  28.  29.  and  30  thereof  as 
clauses  20.  21,  22,  2S,  24,  25.  26,  37,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  and  32  thereof,  respectively;  and 

( 16)  by  striking  lout  In  clause  24  thereof 
redesignated  as  claiuse  26  by  subparagraph 
(15)  of  this  subseotlon  (relating  to  reports 
of  the  Committee  en  House  Administration 
In  contested-election  cases  i  — 

"except  In  a  content  from  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  In  which  caise  the  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed nine  months".  1 

ic)  Rule  XII  of  tije  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  lunended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: J 

"irjLE  xn 

"RESroxm     COMMISSIONER 

"The  Resident  Co  mmlssloner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  as  an  additional  member  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agrlculliure.  Armed  Services,  and 
Interior  and  Insulai*  Affairs,  shall  pKiesess  in 
such  committees  ttie  same  powers  and  privi- 
leges as  In  the  House,  and  may  make  any 
motion  except  a  motion  to  reconsider.". 
TITLE  n— I-isCAL  CONTROLS 
RTTLEMAXXNG  POW^  OF  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 

Sec.  201.  Part  3  aid  part  5  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise!  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  ^nd  as  such  they  shall  be 

the  rules  of  each  House. 

sat  Hoxise  to  which  they 

Id  such  rules  shall  su- 

only  to  the  extent  that 

It  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recbgnltlon  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 


considered  as  part  i 
respectively,  or  of 
si>eclflcally  apply: 
persede  other  rules 
they  are  Inconslst 


rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
In  such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

PaBT    1 BtrDGETA«Y    AND   PiSCAL    iNrORMATION 

AND  Data 

DATA  PROCK8SIN0  STSTXM 

Sec  202.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bvireau  of  the  Budget 
shall  develop,  establish,  and  maintain,  for 
use  by  all  Federal  agencies,  a  standardized 
Information  and  data  processing  system  for 
budgetary  and  flscal  data. 

STANDARD  CLASSITICATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  develop, 
establish,  and  maintain  standard  classifi- 
cations of  programs,  activities,  receipts,  and 
expenditures  of  Federal  agencies  in  order — 

(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government;  and 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  the  data  proc- 
essing system  under  section  202  through  the 
utilization  of  modem  automatic  data  proc- 
essing techniques. 

The  Initial  classifications  tinder  this  sub- 
section shall  be  established  on  or  before 
December  31, 1971. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasiU7.  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  perform  their 
functions  under  section  202  and  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  part  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram established  pursuant  to  section  111(f) 
of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 

(c)  The  CXsmptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  or  before  September  1  of  each  year, 
commencing  with  1970,  with  respect  to  the 
performance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
of  the  functions  and  duties  Imposed  on  them 
by  section  202  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  reports  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  1970  and  1971  shall  set  forth  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  development  of 
classifications  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  the  reports  made  In  years  there- 
after shall  include  information  with  respect 
to  changes  in,  and  additions  to,  classifications 
previously  established. 

AVAILABILITT    OF    DATA 

Sec  204.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
provide  Information  to  the  Congress,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  on  the  location  and 
nature  of  data  available  in  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  programs,  activi- 
ties, receipts,  and  expenditures  of  such  agen- 
cies. Upwn  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  of  any  committee  of  either 
House,  or  of  any  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Comptroller  General  shall — 

(1)  furnish  to  such  Member,  committee, 
or  Joint  committee  information  as  to  the 
location  and  nature  of  such  data,  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible,  prepare  for  such 
Member,  committee,  or  Joint  committee 
summary  tables  of  such  data. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS  STUDIES 

Sec  205.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
have  available  in  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  employees  who  are  expert  In  ana- 
lyzing and  conducting  cost  effectiveness 
studies  of  Government  programs.  Upon  re- 
quest of  any  committee  of  either  House  or 
of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  assign,  on 
a  temporary  basis,  employees  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  to  assist  such  committee 
or  Joint  committee,  or  the  staff  of  such 
committee  or  joint  committee — 

(1)  in  analyzing  cost  effectiveness  studies 
furnished  by  any  Federal  agency  to  such 
committee  or  joint  committee,  or 


(2)  In  conducting  cost  effectiveness  stud- 
ies of  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  committee  or  joint  committee. 

CURRENT  budget  INFORMATION 

Skc.  206  (a)  After  the  submission  of  the 
budget  for  any  flscal  year  by  the  President, 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  collect  in- 
formation and  data  available  in  the  various 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  changes  in 
the  figures  shown  in  such  budget  as  sub- 
mitted, including  changes  caused  by — 

(1)  new  or  supplemental  requests  for  ap- 
propriations; 

(2)  the  enactment  of  appropriation  Acts,  or 
the  action  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  on 
appropriation  bills,  or  of  the  (Committee  on 
Appropriations,  or  any  subcommittees  there- 
of, of  the  House  or  Senate  on  appropriation 
bills  or  requests  for  appropriations; 

(3)  increases  or  decreases  in  expenditures 
of  prior  appropriations; 

(4)  Increases  or  decreases  in  revenue  re- 
ceipts or  estimated  revenue  receipts;  and 

(6)  Increases  or  decreases  in  expenditures 
or  estimated  expenditures  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  laws  (other  than  appropria- 
tion Acts) . 

(b)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  fiimlsh  a  report  showing  re- 
vised budget  Information  and  totals  to  reflect 
the  information  and  data  collected  by  him 
under  subsection  (a)  to  each  Kdember  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  each  conunittee  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  each  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses.  All  such  reports  shall 
identify,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the  sources 
of  the  Information  and  data  reflected  in  the 
revised  budget  information  and  totals. 

(c)  Up>on  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  any  committee  of  either 
House,  or  any  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Ck>mptroller  General  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  prepare  and  furnish  to 
such  Member,  committee,  or  joint  committee 
tabulations  of  such  budget  information  and 
data  as  collected  pursuant  to  this  section. 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF   COMPTROLLER   GENERAL 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  establish  within  the  General  Accotmt- 
Ing  Office  such  office  or  division,  or  such 
offices  or  divisions,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  the  provisions  of  this  Part. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  obtain,  during  the  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  the  services  of  individual  ex- 
perts and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $200  per  diem. 
Not  more  than  fifteen  such  experts  and  con- 
sultants may  be  so  employed  at  any  one 
time  and  no  expert  or  consultant  may  be  so 
employed  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  any  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  Include 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  report 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions and  duties  imposed  on  him  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Part. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  208.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"Federal  agency"  means  any  department, 
agency,  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, establishment,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Part  2 — The  Budget 
supplemental  budget  information 

Sec  221.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) ,  (c) , 
(d) ,  (e) ,  and  (f ) ,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(b)  On  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  1970,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  supplemental  simimary  of  the 
Budget  transmitted  in  January  of  such  year 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Such  supplemen- 
tal summary  shall  reflect  all  changes  relat- 
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mg  to  that  flscal  year  which  have  occurred 
since  the  transmittal  of  the  Budget,  includ- 
ing changes  caused  by — 

"(1)  revisions  in  estimates  of  expenditures 
and  receipts, 

"(2)  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  which  were  not  included  In 
the  Budget  as  transmitted, 

"(3)  appropriations  enacted  after  trans- 
mittal of  the  Budget,  and 

"(4)  the  enactment  of  laws  (other  than 
appropriation  Acts)  after  the  transmittal  of 
the  Budget. 

"(c)  On  or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  (Congress,  in 
such  form  and  detail  as  he  may  determine — 

"( 1 )  summaries  of  estimated  expendltxiree, 
for  the  four  flscal  years  following  the  ensu- 
ing flscal  year  for  which  the  Budget  was 
transmitted  in  January  of  such  year,  which 
will  be  required  under  continuing  programs 
which  have  a  legal  commitment  for  futvire 
years  or  are  considered  mandatory  under  ex- 
isting law,  and 

"(2)  summaries  of  estimated  expkendltures 
In  flscal  years  following  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year  of  balances  carried  over  from  such  en- 
suing fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  Budget  shall  Include  information 
showing  the  gross  amount  of  expenditures 
and  estimated  expenditures  of  all  programs  of 
the  Oovernment.". 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  )  shall  apply 
onl:'  with  respect  to  the  Budget  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Part  3 — The  Appropriation  Process 
committee  hearings 

Sec  231.  (a)  Each  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  that  hearing  may  relate  to  a  mat- 
ter of  national  security,  may  tend  to  reflect 
adversely  on  the  character  or  reputation  of 
the  witness  or  any  other  Individual,  or  may 
divulge  matters  deemed  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  law  or  Government  regu- 
lation. Whenever  any  such  hearing  is  open 
to  the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such 
rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  transmittal  of  the  Budget  to  the 
Congress  each  year,  hold  hearings  on  the 
Budget  as  a  whole  with  particular  reference 
to— 

( 1 )  the  basic  recommendations  and  budg- 
etary poUclee  of  the  President  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Budget,  and 

(2)  the  fiscal,  financial,  and  economic  as- 
sumptions, used  as  bases  in  arriving  at  total 
estimated  expenditures  and  receipts. 

(c)  In  holding  hearings  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  committees  shall  receive 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  such  other  persons  as  the  com- 
mittee may  desire. 

(d)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  held  in  open  session.  A  transcript  of 
all  such  hearings  shall  be  printed  and  a 
copy  thereof  furnished  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  held  before  joint 
meetings  of  the  two  committees. 

(f)(1)  Section  138  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190e)  Is 
repealed. 

(2)   Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act   of    1946    (60 
Stet.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  138.  Legislative  Budget.". 


BUDGET    REVIEW 

Sec  232.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House,  or  a  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  or  a  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  shall  review  the 
Budget  transmitted  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  examining  and  review- 
ing those  programs  for  which  estimated 
expenditures  or  proposed  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  would  be  made  by,  or 
be  under  the  control  of,  two  or  more  Federal 
agencies. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Sec  233.  (a)  The  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  present.  No  vote  of  any  member  of 
such  committee  to  report  a  measure  or  mat- 
ter may  be  cast  by  proxy  If  rules  adopted  by 
such  committee  forbid  the  casting  of  votes 
for  that  purpose  by  proxy;  however,  proxies 
shall  not  be  voted  for  such  purpose  except 
when  the  absent  committee  member  has 
been  Informed  on  the  matter  on  which  he  Is 
being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded.  Action  by  any 
such  committee  in  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  shall  constitute  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  committee  of  all  action  there- 
tofore taken  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter,  including  votes 
taken  upon  the  measure  or  matter  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  and  no  point  of  order 
shall  lie  with  respect  to  that  measure  or  mat- 
ter on  the  ground  that  such  previous  action 
with  respect  thereto  by  such  committee  was 
not  taken  in  compliance  with  such  reqiilre- 
ments.  Whenever  any  such  committee  by 
roUcall  vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  report  of  the  committee  upon  such 
measure  or  matter  shaU  Include  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  votes  cast  In  favor  of  and  the 
votes  cast  In  opposition  to  such  measure  or 
matter  by  each  member  of  the  committee. 
Nothing  contained  in  thU  subsection  shall 
abrogate  the  power  of  any  committee  of 
either  House  to  adopt  rules  ( 1 )  providing  for 
proxy  voting  on  all  matters  other  than  the 
reporting  at  a  measure  or  matter,  or  (2)  pro- 
viding in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  that 
House  for  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for 
any  action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  or  matter. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  accompanying  each  ap- 
propriation bill  shaU  include  an  analysis 
of  the  major  factors  taken  Into  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  in  reporting  the  bill 
and  recommending  the  appropriations  con- 
tained therein.  In  any  case  in  which  any  cost 
effectiveness  analysis  or  study  of  any  pro- 
gram for  which  funds  are  appropriated  in  the 
bill  has  been  furnished  by  any  Federal  agen- 
cy to  any  committee  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
or  has  been  made  by  any  such  committee  or 
joint  conmilttee,  such  report  shall  also  state 
the  consideration  given  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  such  analysis  or  study 
and  shall  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  they 
may  obtain  copies  of  such  soialysis  or  study. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  which  makes  supplemental  or 
deficiency  appropriations  for  any  flscal  year, 
the  report  accompanying  such  bill  shall  In- 
clude a  complete  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  request  for  such  appropriation  and 
the  reason  such  request  was  not  made  or 
could  not  have  been  made  for  inclusion  In 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  such  flscal 
year,  or  could  not  be  withheld  for  Inclusion 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing flscal  year. 


PASSAGE   OF   BILLS 

Sec  234.  The  question  of  the  final  passage 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  any  ap- 
propriation bill  shall  be  decided  by  a  yea 
and  nay  vote.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  conference  on  any  such  bill. 

ROLLCALL  VOTE  REQUIRID  ON  MXA8URX8  CKANO- 
ING  COMPENSATION  OF  MKMBZB8  OF  CON- 
ORSSS 

SEC  235.  (a)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution 
containing  a  provision  Increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  rate  of  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  unless  (1)  such 
Increase  or  decrease  in  compensation  Is  set 
forth  as  a  separate  proposition  from  any 
other  provision  in  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution, 
and  (2)  such  proposition  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  "Member  of 
Congress"  means  a  Senator.  Representative  In 
Congress,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Part  4 — Utilization  of  Reports  or  General 

Accounting  Office 

assistance  to  committees 

Sec  241.  At  the  request  of  any  committee 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  shall  designate  employees  of  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  explain  to,  tmd 
discuss  with,  the  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee making  the  request,  or  the  staff  of 
such  committee  or  Joint  committee,  any  re- 
port made  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
which  would  assist  such  committee  in  con- 
nection with — 

(1)  its  consideration  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, including  requests  for  appropriations, 
or 

(2)  Its  review  of  any  program,  or  of  any 
activities  of  any  Federal  agency,  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  committee 
or  joint  committee. 

REPORTS   TO    COMMITTEES 

Sec  242.  (a)  Whenever  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  submits  any  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
liver copies  of  such  report  to — 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Approprlatloios  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

(2)  the  Committees  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 

(3)  any  other  committee  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  any 
program  or  part  thereof,  or  any  Federal 
agency,  which  is  the  subject  of  such  report. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  any  committee  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  make  available  to  such  committee 
or  Joint  committee  a  copy  of  any  report 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
was  not  delivered  to  such  committee  or  Joint 
committee  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

AGENCY    REPORTS 

Sec.  243.  Whenever  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  made  a  report  which  contains 
recommendations  to  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  such  agency  .shall.  In  connection 
with  the  first  request  for  appropriations  for 
that  agency  submitted  to  the  Congress  more 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  such  report, 
submit  a  written  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  action  taken  by  such  agency 
with  respect  to  such  recommendations. 
Part  5 — Legislative  Committees 
COST  estimates 

Sec  251.  (a)  The  report  accompanying  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate  which  has  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  shall  contain — 
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( 1 )  an  estimate 


carrying  out  such 
the  fiscal  year  In 
In  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  year  (or  for 
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made  by  such  committee, 


of   the   costs   whl:h   would   be   Incurred   In 


bill  or  Joint  resolution  In 
which  It  is  reported  and 
fiscal  years  following  such 
'  the  authorized  duration  of 
any  program  auth  srlzed  by  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution,  If  less  tuan  five  years) ,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  measures  affecting  the  rev- 
enues, such  repoits  shall  require  only  an 
estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  in  revenues  for 
a  one-year  period,  and 

(3)  a  comparisqn  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  made  by  such 
committee  with  s^iy  estimate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  age|icy  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Governmeaii,  or 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  com- 
pliance by  the  committee  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragrappis  (1)  and  (2)  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

( b )  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either  House 
to  consider  a  bill  ar  Joint  resolution  if  such 
bill  or  Joint  resohition  was  reported  In  that 
House  after  the  ef'ective  date  of  this  section 
and  the  rep>ort  of  the  committee  of  that 
House  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions 
ol  subjection  (a) . 

AFROPBIATldNS    ON    ANNTTAI,   BASIS 

Sai'.h 
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over  any  program 
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Sec.  253.  (a)  Foi 
of  this  Part,  a 
or  a  Joint  committee 
be  considered  to 
over  any  matter 
the  respective 
such  matter  is 
and  such  committee 
and  recommend 
lation,  except  thajt 
proprlatlons  of 
considered  to  be 

{ b )   For  purpos^ 
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Joint  Committee 
Members  of  the 
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COMMTTTEZ:    STAFTIfG    AND    OELATED    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Su^ection  (a)  of  section  202 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2)  t  .S.C.  72a(a)),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Ilepresentatives  (other  than 
the  Committee  oil  Appropriations  of  each 
House)  is  authorised  to  appoint  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  not  more  than  six 
professional  staff  i  lembers  in  addition  to  the 


clerical  staffs.  Such  professional  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman  and 
the  ranJclng  minority  member  of  such  com- 
mittee as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable, 
except  that  whenever  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  such  committee  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives)  so  re- 
quest, two  of  such  professional  staff  members 
may  be  selected  for  appointment  by  majority 
vote  of  the  minority  members  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  appKJint  any  staff  members  so 
selected.  A  staff  member  or  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  shall  be  as- 
signed to  such  committee  business  as  such 
minority  members  deem  advisable.  Services 
of  professional  staff  members  appointed  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  may  be  ter- 
minated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
and  services  of  professional  staff  members 
appointed  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  committee  when  a  major- 
ity of  such  minority  members  so  request.  Pro- 
fessional staff  members  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  appointed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office.  Such  profes- 
sional staff  m«nbers  shall  not  engage  in  any 
work  other  than  committee  business  and  no 
other  dutlea  may  be  assigned  to  them.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  202  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(c) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (other  than  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  each  House),  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
six  clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  as  the  commit- 
tee may  deem  advisable,  except  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  committee  (other  than  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  so  requests,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  clerical  staff  may  be  selected 
for  appointment  by  majority  vote  of  such 
minority  members  and  the  committee  shall 
appoint  any  staff  member  so  selected.  The 
clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee  corre- 
spondence and  stenographic  work,  both  for 
the  committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  on  matters 
related  to  committee  work,  except  that  if  a 
member  of  the  clerical  staff  is  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  such  clerical  staff 
member  shall  handle  committee  correspond- 
ence and  stenographic  work  for  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  and  for  any  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)  pursuant  to  request  by  such 
minority  members,  on  matters  related  to 
conunittee  work.  Services  of  clerical  staff 
members  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  may  be  terminated  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  and  services  of  clerical 
staff  members  appointed  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  terminated  by  the  committee 
when  a  majority  of  such  minority  members 
so  request.". 

(c)  Such  section  202  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (h),  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (f)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(g)  In  any  case  In  which  a  request  for 
the  appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  is 
made  at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exists  to 
which  the  appointment  requested  may  be 
made,  the  person  appointed  pursuant  to  such 
request  may  serve  In  addition  to  any  other 
staff  members  authorized  by  such  subsec- 
tions and  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  until  such  time 


as  such  a  vacancy  occurs,  at  which  time  such 
person  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  such  vacancy. 

"(h)  Staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  a  request  by  minority  members  of  a 
committee  under  subsection  (a)  or  subsec- 
tion (c) ,  and  staff  members  appointed  to 
assist  minority  members  of  subcommittees 
pursuant  to  authority  of  Senate  or  House 
resolution,  shall  be  accorded  equitable  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  salary 
rates,  the  assignment  of  facilities,  and  the 
accessibility  of  committee  records. 

"(1)(1)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adrninlstration  in  the  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
naade  available  from  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions, which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, approved  by  such  respective  Houses, 
to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not  in 
excess  of  one  yean  or  intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  to  make  studies  or  advise  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  any  matter  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  Such  services  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals or  organizations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  independent  contractors,  or  in 
the  case  of  individuals  by  employment  at 
daily  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
a  regular  employee  of  the  committee,  includ- 
ing payments  of  such  rates  for  necessary 
travel  time.  Such  contracts  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 

"(3)  Any  such  consultant  or  organization 
shall  be  selected  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee,  act- 
ing Jointly.  The  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration In  the  case  of  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  information 
bearing  on  the  qualifications  of  each  con- 
sultant whose  services  are  procured  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  Including  organizations, 
and  such  information  shall  be  retained  by 
that  committee  and  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  upon  request. 

"(J)(l)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  In 
the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  within  the  limits  of 
funds  made  available  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to 
resolutions,  which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, approved  by  such  respective  Houses, 
to  provide  assistance  for  members  of  its 
professional  staff  in  obtaining  specialized 
training,  whenever  it  determines  that  such 
training  will  aid  it  in  the  discharge  of  Its 
responsibilities. 

"(2)  Such  assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of 
continuance  of  pay  during  periods  of  train- 
ing or  grants  of  funds  to  pay  tuition,  fees, 
or  such  other  expenses  of  training,  or  both, 
as  naay  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(3)  A  committee  providing  assistance  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  obtain  from  any 
employee  receiving  such  assistance  such 
agreement  with  respect  to  continued  em- 
ployment as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure 
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that  it  will  receive  the  benefits  of  such  em- 
ployee's services  upon  completion  of  his 
training. 

"(4)  During  any  period  for  which  an  em- 
ployee is  separated  from  employment  with 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
training  under  this  subsection,  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  considered  to  have  performed 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  committee 
at  the  rate  of  compensation  received  imme- 
diately prior  to  commencing  such  training 
(including  any  increases  in  compensation 
provided  by  law  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing) for  the  purposes  of — 

"(A)  subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code, 

■(B)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  insurance)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and 

■■(C)  chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  health  insurance)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

(d)(1)  Stibsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section 
105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act.  1968,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(e)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  professional  staff  members  of 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall 
receive  gross  annual  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  ranging  from  $15,721  to 
$25,671. 

"(2)  The  rates  of  gross  compensation  of 
the  clerical  staff  of  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
as  follows : 

"(A)  for  each  committee  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  one  chief 
clerk  and  one  assistant  chief  clerk  at  $6,766 
to  $25,671,  and  not  to  exceed  four  other 
clerical  assistants  at  $6,766  to  $11,741;  and 
"(B)  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
one  chief  clerk  and  one  assistant  chief  clerk 
and  two  assistant  clerks  at  $17,512  to  $25,671; 
such  assistant  clerks  as  may  be  necessary  at 
$11,940  to  $17,313;  and  such  other  clerical 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  at  $6,766  to 
$11,741. 

"(3)  No  employee  of  any  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  (including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy  committees  and  the 
conference  majority  and  conference  minority 
of  the  Senate),  or  of  any  joint  committee 
the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  at 
a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $25,671  per  annvim, 
except  that — 

"  ( A)  foxir  employees  of  any  such  committee 
(other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions), who  are  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid  at  gross  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $26,865  per  annum,  and  two 
such  employees  may  be  paid  at  gross  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $28,000  per  annum;  and 

"(B)  sixteen  employees  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  who  are  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid  at 
gross  rates  not  in  excess  of  $26,865  per  annum, 
and  two  such  employees  may  be  paid  at  gross 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $28,000  per  annum. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  full  committee. 
"(f)  No  officer  or  employee  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  paid  gross  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  less  than  $1,194  or  in  excess 
of  $28,000,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
law." 

(2)  If  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  in  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  increased  effective  on  or  before  May 
31,  1969,  to  $30,000  or  more,  subsections  (e) 
and  (f)  of  section  105  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  are 
further  amended,  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  effective  date  of 
such  Increase  in  the  rate  for  poeitlons  In  level 


V,  by  striking  out  "$26,671",  "$26,865",  and 
•$28,000"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$27,860",  "$29,054",  and 
"$30,248",  respectively. 

(e)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  construed — 

( 1 )  to  require  a  reduction  in — 

(A)  the  number  of  staff  members  author- 
ized, prior  to  January  1,  1970,  to  be  employed 
by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives,  by  statute  or  by  annual 
or  permanent  resolution,  or 

(B)  the  number  of  such  staff  members 
on  such  date  assigned  to,  or  authorized  to 
be  selected  for  appointment  by  or  with  the 
approval  of,  the  minority  members  of  any 
such  committee;  or 

(2)  to  authorize  the  selection  for  appoint- 
ment of  staff  members  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  In  any  case  in  which 
two  or  more  professional  staff  members  or 
one  or  more  clerical  staff  members,  as  the 
case  may  be,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  ma- 
jority of  such  minority  members,  are  other- 
wise assigned  to  assist  such  minority 
members. 

(f)  The  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
bers authorized  to  be  employed  by  a  commit- 
tee by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  additional  staff  members  author- 
ized, prior  to  January  1,  1970,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  any  such  committee. 

PART  2 — Office  Staffs  and  Allowances  of 
Members  or  Congress 

legislative    ASSISTANTS    FOR    SENATORS 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Each  Senator  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  legislative  assistant  whose  primary 
function  shall  be  to  assist  the  Senator  In  per- 
forming duties  related  to  legislation.  The 
basic  compensation  of  the  legislative  assist- 
ant shall  be  fixed,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 105(d)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1968,  at  a  gross  rate  not 
in  excess  of  $25,870  per  annum  (or,  if  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
increased  effective  on  or  before  May  31,  1969, 
to  $30,000  or  more,  not  in  excess  of  $27,263 
per  annum  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  effective  date  of  such 
increase) ,  said  stun  to  be  available  to  each 
Senator  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  compensation  authorized  to  be  paid 
to  employees  in  the  office  of  such  Senator. 
No  part  of  such  additional  sum  shall  be 
available  for  the  salary  of  any  employee 
other  than  the  legislative  assistant  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Section  105(d)(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  is 
amended  by  reducing  each  of  the  amounts 
in  the  table  therein  relating  to  Senator's 
clerk  hire  allowances  by  $25,870. 

(2)  Section  105(d)  (2)  (ill)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  employees" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  employee 
(in  addition  to  the  legislative  assistant  au- 
thorized by  section  321(a)  of  the  LegUlatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1969)". 

ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL  ALLOWANCES 

Sec  322.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Senate  in  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1959.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  43b) .  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seven". 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  "four"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "seven". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Administrative  Provisions"  in  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1962,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  127) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "four"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"five". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 


to  amend  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1959,  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  transportation  expenses  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for-  other  purposes",  approved  August  28, 
1965  (2  U.S.C.  127a),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  to  exceed  two  employees  in  the 
office  of  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Including  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico)  for  one  round  trip 
each,  or  incurred  by  not  to  exceed  one  em- 
ployee for  two  round  trips"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "employees  in  the  office  of 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Including  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico)  for  not  to  exceed  four  round 
trips". 

Paht  3 — Legislative  Research  Service 

improvement    of    legislative    researcb 
facilities  of  congress 

Sec.  331,  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  166),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LEGISLATIVE    RESEARCH    SERVICE 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  In  the  Library  of  Congress  is  hereby 
continued  as  a  separate  department  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  is  redesignated  the 
"Legislative  Research  Service'. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that — 

"(1)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall,  in 
every  possible  way,  encourage,  a.ssist.  and 
promote  the  Legislative  Research  Service  in  - 

'■(A)  rendering  to  Congress  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  service. 

"(B)  responding  most  cxpedlilously.  effec- 
tively, and  efficiently  to  the  special  needs  of 
Congress,  and 

■■(C)    discharging    its    responsibilities    to 
Congress; 
and  > 

"(2)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  srant 
and  accord  to  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice the  maximum  practicable  administra- 
tive Independence  consistent  with  these 
objectives. 

"(c)(1)  After  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  shall  appoint  the  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service.  The  compensa- 
tion of  the  Director  shall  be  at  a  per  annum 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  provided  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Tlie  Librarian  of  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director,  shall  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  and  all  other  necessary  per- 
sonnel thereof.  The  compensation  of  the  Dep- 
uty Director  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  (relating  to  classificatloni  and 
subchapter  III  (relating  to  General  Schedule 
pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  vrtthout  regard  to  section 
5108(a)  of  such  title.  The  compensation  of 
all  other  necessary  p)ersonnel  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Research  Service  shall  be  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance vrtth  chapter  51  (relating  to  classi- 
fication) and  subchapter  III  (relating  to 
General  Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that — 
"(A)  the  grade  of  Senior  Specialist  In  each 
field  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
highest  grade  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  which  research  analysts  and 
consultants  without  supervisory  responsibil- 
ity are  ctirrently  assigned;  and 

"(B)  the  positions  of  Specialist  and  Senior 
Specialist  In  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice may  be  placed  In  OS-16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 5108(a)  of  such  title,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library,  by  record  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, of  the  placement  of  each  such  posi- 
tion In  any  of  such  grades. 
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"(3)  Eacb  appoKitment  made  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  ($)  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (e)  of  tills  section  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  iclvll  serrlce  laws,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fltnes^  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position.  { 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service,  irithout  partisan  bias — 

"(1)  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
committee  or  Memiber  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatlvea  and  any  joint  committee 
of  Congress  in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  proposals,  or  of  rec- 
ommendations sulimltted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  or  any  executive  agency,  and  other- 
wise to  assist  In  ))rovldlng  a  basis  for  the 
proper  evaluation  and  determination  of  legis- 
lative proposals  a(id  recommendations  gen- 
erally: 

"(3)  upon  requast,  or  upon  Its  own  Initia- 
tive in  anticipation  of  requests,  to  collect, 
classify,  and  analytee  In  the  form  of  transla- 
tions. Indexes,  digests,  compilations,  bulle- 
tins, reports,  and  otherwise,  data  having  a 
bearing  on  legislation,  and  to  make  such  data 
available  and  serviceable  to  committees  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
aentatkm  and  Jolqt  committees  of  Congress; 
"(3)  to  prepare  isummariea  and  digests  of 
bills  and  resolutions  of  a  public  general 
nature  Introduced  In  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives:   a^d 

"(4)  upon  requ^t  made  by  any  commit- 
tee or  Member  of  i  the  Congress,  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  sitcb  committee  or  Member 
a  concise  memorandum  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  legislative  measures  upon  which 
hearings  by  any  committee  of  the  Congress 
have  been  annouoiced,  which  memorandum 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  each  such  measure,  a  descrip- 
tion of  other  relevant  measvires  of  similar 
purpose  or  effect  previously  Introduced  in 
the  Congress,  and  a  recitation  of  all  action 
taken  theretofore  iy  or  within  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  each  such  other  measure. 

"(e)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  In  the  Legislative  Research 
Service,  upon  the  recommendation  of-  the 
Director.  Speclalisfs  and  Senior  Specialists 
In  the  following  bra  ad  fields : 

"(1)  agriculture: 

"(2)  American  government  and  public  ad- 
ministration: 

"(3)  American p\: blic  law; 

"(4)  conservatior ; 

"(5)  education; 

"(6)  employment; 

"(7)  engineering  uid  public  works; 

"(8)  bousing; 

"(9)  industrial  organization  and  corpora- 
tion finance: 

"(10)  internation  Ed  affairs; 

"(11)  Intematlo:  lal  trade  and  economic 
geography; 

"(12)  labor: 

"  ( 13 )  mineral  eco  aomlcs; 

"(14)  money  and  banking; 

"(15)  national  de  lease; 

"(16)  price  econo;nics; 

"(17)  science; 

"(18)  social  welfare: 

"  ( 19 )  taxation  an  i  fiscal  policy: 

"(20)  technology; 

"(21)  transportation  and  communications; 

"(22)  veterans' af  airs;  and 

"(23)  such  other  broad  fields  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  deem  appropriate. 

Such  Specialists  az  d  Senior  Specialists,  to- 
gether with  such  other  employees  of  the 
Ijegislative  Researcli  Service  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, shall  be  available  for  special  work 
with  the  committees  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  o  t  Representatives  and  the 
Joint  committees  ol  Congress  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
"(f)  The  Dlrectoi'  is  authorized — 
"(1)  to  classify,  organize,  arrange,  group, 
and  divide,  from  tloie  to  time,  as  be  deems 


advisable,  the  requests  for  eidvlce,  assistance, 
and  other  services  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Research  Service  by  committees  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Joint  committees  of  Congress, 
into  such  classes  and  categories  as  be  deems 
necessary  to — 

"(A)  expedite  and  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  Individual  requests  submitted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

"(B)  promote  efficiency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  Joint 
committees  of  Congress,  and 

"(C)  provide  a  basis  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance by  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice of  its  legislative  research  and  related 
functions  generally; 

and 

"(2)  to  establish  and  change,  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  deems  advisable,  within  the 
Legislative  Research  Service,  such  research 
and  reference  divisions  or  other  organiza- 
tional units,  or  both,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(g)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study,  con- 
sideration, evaluation,  and  determination  by 
the  Congress  of  the  budget  requirements  of 
the  Legislative  Research  Service  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall 
receive  from  the  Director  and  submit,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  prepared  sepa- 
rately by  the  Director  in  detail  for  each  fiscal 
year,  as  a  separate  item  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  Is  authorized  to  procure  the 
temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
experts  or  consultants  (including  steno- 
graphic reporters)  and  persons  learned  in 
particular  fields  of  knowledge — 

"(A)  by  contract  as  independent  con- 
tractors without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  law  requiring  advertising,  or 

"(B)  by  employment  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  position  classification  laws,  at 
rates  of  compensation  not  In  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  compensation  set  forth  in  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  including  payment  of  such  rates 
for  necessary  travel  time. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  is  authorized  to  procure  by 
contract,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  law  requiring  advertising,  the  tem- 
porary services  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or 
intermittent  services  of  educational,  research, 
or  other  organizations  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants (including  stenographic  reporters) 
and  persons  learned  in  particular  fields  of 
knowledge. 

"(1)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  shall  file  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  regular  session  of  Congress 
a  separate  and  si>ecial  report  covering.  In 
summary  and  in  detail,  all  phases  of  activity 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  order 
to  facilitate  its  performance  of  any  function 
specified  in  this  section,  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  may — 

"(1)  prepare  information  for  machine 
processing, 

"(2)  process  Information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval.  Integration, 
or  other  machine  operations,  and 

"(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other  use 
information  processed  by  machine. 


The  Service  may  acquire  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  rettUn  personnel 
needed  for  any  tictivity  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

"(j)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Legislative  Research 
Service  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Service.". 

(b)   Title  II  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946 
(60  Stat.  813)   is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  203.  Legislative    Reference    Service, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  203.  Legislative  Research  Service". 

JOINT    COMMITTTE    ON    THE    UBRABT 

Sec.  332.  Section  223  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  132b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    LIBRARY 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library  shall  consist  of  the 
chairman  and  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  and  four  members 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  expeditious 
and  efficient  consideration  of  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee,  in- 
cluding review  of  the  operations  of  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Service,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  employ  one  professional 
staff  member  and  not  to  exceeid  two  em- 
ployees as  members  of  the  clerical  staff  of 
the  Committee.  Such  professional  and  cler- 
ical staff  members  shall  be  appointed  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  without  regard  to  political  affili- 
ation, and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  position.  The 
staff,  under  the  Joint  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chair- 
man, shall  assist  the  Committee  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  review  functions  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  the  general  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Committee.  The  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man shall  fix  their  compensation  at  rates 
authorized  by  section  202(e)  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  may  terminate  the  employment 
of  the  members  of  the  professional  and  cler- 
ical staff  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
current  Information  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  and  re- 
garding other  matters  within  the  general  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  an  annual  report 
with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  activities  of  the  Leg- 
islative Research  Service  and  (2)  such  other 
matters  within  its  general  Jurisdiction  as  it 
deems  appropriate.". 

ABOLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  COORDINATOR  OF 
INFORMATION 

Sec  333.  The  Office  and  position  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Information  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  hereby  abolished.  The 
personnel  (Including  the  former  incumbent 
of  the  position  of  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion), records,  functions,  property,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  of  the 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Legislative  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec.  334.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  Part,  the  changes  in  existing  law  made 
by,  and  other  provisions  of,  this  Part  shall 
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not  affect  any  office  or  position  existing  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Part,  the  comi)ensation  attached  to  such 
office  or  position,  and  any  incumbent  thereof, 
his  appointment  thereto,  and  his  entitlement 
to  receive  the  compensation  attached  thereto, 
until  appropriate  action  is  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Part  or  other  law. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Part,  the  rate  of  compensation  received  by 
any  officer  or  employee  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Part  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this 
Part. 

SENATE  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM 

Sec.  336.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  that  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  In  the  galleries 
thereof,  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
are  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  Installation  and  oper- 
ation within  the  Senate  Chamber  of  a  suit- 
able electrical  public  address  system  ap- 
proved by  them. 

(b)  The  expenses  Incurred  for  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  such  public  ad- 
dress system  shall  be  considered  In  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill. 

TITLE  IV— CONGRESS  AS  AN  INSTITUTION 

Part  1 — Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 

Operations 

establishment  of  joint  coMMrrTEE  on 
congressional  operations 

Sec  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions (hereafter  in  this  Part  referred  to  as  the 
"Joint  Committee") . 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  members  as  follows: 

(1)  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  appwlnted 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
two  from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  from  among  the  remain- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  members  of  the  committees 
referred  to  In  this  paragraph) ;  and 

(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Ojjerations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  one  from  among  the 
remaining  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (including  but  not  limited  to 
members  of  the  committees  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph). 

(c)  Of  each  class  of  two  members  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b),  one  shall  be  from  the 
political  party  having  the  greatest  number, 
and  one  shall  be  from  the  political  party  hav- 
ing the  second  greatest  number,  of  Members 
of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  pK)wer 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members  at  the  t)eglnnlng  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chair- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from 


among  their  number.  The  vice  chairman  dur- 
ing each  Congress  shall  b«  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  from  that  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  is  a  Member. 

DUTiKS  OF  joint  committee 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall — 

( 1 )  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  recommend  im- 
provements in  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening  Con- 
gress, simplifying  its  operations.  Improving 
its  ralatlonshlps  with  other  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  enabling  it 
better  to  meet  It  respyonsibiUties  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  make  a  continuing  study  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  retrieval 
systems  with  a  view  to  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  use  of  such  systems  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  both,  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
systems  as  the  Joint  Committee  may  deem 
appropriate;  and 

(3)  identify  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  any  coxirt  proceeding  or  action 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Congress,  or  to 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  as  a  constitu- 
tionally established  institution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  PreBl-lent  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate representation  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress or  either  House  thereof  in  any  pro- 
ceeding or  action  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  exercise  all 
functions  vested  in  It  by  sections  406  and 
407  of  this  Part. 

(c)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  report, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  their  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Joint  Conamittee  to 
make  any  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  practices, 
or  precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  consid- 
eration of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
House. 

POWERS   OF   joint   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  403.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  Congress,  to  require  bv 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
p>apers,  and  docximents,  to  administer  such 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  Joint  Committee  may  make 
such  rules  respecting  its  organization  and 
procedures  as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that 
no  recommendation  shall  be  repjorted  from 
the  Joint  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Joint  Committee  assent.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  or  of  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  "or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

STAFF    OF    joint    COMMITTEE 

Sec  404.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (o  of  section  402 
of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee  is  author- 


ized,  by   record   vote   of   a   majority   of   the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

( 1 )  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their  du- 
ties, not  more  than  six  professional  staff 
members  and  not  more  than  six  clerical  staff 
members; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities: 

(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
section  406  of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee is  authorized,  by  record  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee— 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  p>olitlcal  affiliation,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  fjerform  the 
duties  concerned,  such  additional  personnel 
as  the  Joint  Committee  deems  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946:  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions 
•inder  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  de- 
partments and  establishments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  procure  the  temporary  (not 
to  exceed  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  by  contract  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$100  per  diem. 

records    OF    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec  405.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  Joint  Committee  ac- 
tions, including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded. 
All  records,  data,  charts,  and  files  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  Joint  Committee  and  shall  be  kept  in  the 
offices  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  Joint  Committee  may  direct. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  406.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  all  of  the  functions,  records,  and 
property  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  created  by  the  Act 
approved  July  7.  1943  (57  Stat.  380),  and 
such  Joint  Committee  is  hereby  abolished. 

OFFICE  OF  placement  AND  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 

Sec  407.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
for  the  Congress  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

( 1 )  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  his  duties, 
a  Director  of  the  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  to  serve  as  the  head  of 
the  staff  of  the  Office; 

(2)  to  prescribe  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities: 

(3)  to  fix  his  compensation  at  a  rate  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  (1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  his  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 
Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  Director  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Office  under  this  section. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office,  upon 
request,  to  assist  Members,  committees,  and 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
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I  ompetent  personnel  wltli 
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In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
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central  clearinghouse  for 
inployment  with  the  Con- 
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gress; 
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submitting   such 
ment; 

(3)  furnish 
Members,  committed 
ate  and  House  of 
with    respect    to 
practices    and 
equipment;   and 

(4)  maintain,  for 
bers,  committees 
tailed  office  studies 
of  their  operations 
ment    concerns    ca 
service  on  request 

(c)  Nothing  In 
or  considered  to 
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qualifications  of  Individuals 
i  ppllcatlons    for    employ- 
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and  officers  of  the  Sen- 

R^bresentatlves,  on  request, 
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efficient  utilization  of  office 

the  benefit  of  such  Mem- 

I  ind  officers  desiring  de- 

to  Improve  the  efficiency 

a  list  of  private  manage- 

pable   of   rendering   such 

this  section  shall  be  held 
require  the  use  of  the  facll- 
any  Member,  committee, 
or  House  of  Repre- 
oplnlon  of  such  Mem- 
officer,  the  use  of  such 
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officer  of  the  Congress 

for  the  supervision  of 
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means  an  elected 
or  the  House  of  Repre- 
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CAprroi.  POLICE 


Capitol  Police  Board  is 


authorized  and  dlre<  ted  to  formulate  a  plan 


Capitol  Police  force  to  a 
wlilch  shall  operate  under 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Capitol  Police  Board.  In  the  formulation  of 
such  plan,  conslden  itlon  shall  be  given  to 
the  feaslbiUty  of  pro  sliding  for  the  operation 
of  such  force  on  thd  basis  of  standards  for 
personnel  which  are  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ards for  personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  plan 
shall  Include  provisions  for  giving  members 
of  the  existing  Capital  Police  force  such  ad- 
ditional Instruction  ind  training  as  the  Cap- 
itol Police  Board  slkall  deem  necessary  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  performance, 
and  for  replacing  such  members  with  per- 
sons recruited  on  thcisame  basis  that  recruits 
are  selected  by  the  J^etropoUtan  PoUce  force 
as  vacancies  occur. 

(b)   The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metropoll- 
Un  PoUce  force  of  tie  District  of  Columbia 


shall  provide  the  Capitol  Police  Board  with 
such  Information  and  assistance  as  It  may 
require  In  carrying  out  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  make 
a  reF>ort  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
setting  forth  the  plan  formulated  pursuant 
to  this  section,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  any  legislation  necessary  to 
effectuate  such  plan. 

SENATE   AND    HOUSE    PAGES 

Sec.  423.  (a)  No  person  shall  serve  as  a 
page  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  he  has  completed  the  twelfth 
grade  of  his  secondary  school  education,  or 
(except  In  the  case  of  a  chief  page,  telephone 
page,  or  riding  page)  during  any  session  of 
the  Congress  which  begins  after  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  a  page 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
unless  he  agrees  that  In  the  absence  of  un- 
foreseen circumstances  preventing  such  serv- 
ice he  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  page  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

(c)(1)  Section  243  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  88a).  and 
the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the  bead- 
ing "Education  of  Senate  and  House  Pages" 
m  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1947  (2  U.S.C.  88b),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(2)   Title  n  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act   of    1946    (60 
Stat.  813)   is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  243.  Senate  and  House  pages.". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  3,  1970,  but  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  limiting  service  as  a  page  to  per- 
sons who  have  completed  the  twelfth  grade 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  con- 
tinued service  of  any  page  appointed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sub- 
section (c)  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
1969-1970  school  year. 

(e)  The  proviso  under  the  heading  "Office 
of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper"  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  in  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1952  (2 
U.S.C.  88c)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Provided.  That  hereafter  the  pay  of  pages 
shall  begin  not  more  than  five  days  before 
the  convening  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
or  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  month  during  which  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses,  or 
the  fourteenth  day  after  such  adjournment 
or  recess,  whichever  is  the  later  date,  except 
that  in  any  case  In  which  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  July  for  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty  but  not  more  than  forty-five  days 
such  pay  shall  continue  until  the  end  of 
such  adjournment  or  recess.". 

CAPITOL    GUIDE    SERVICE 

SEC.  424.  (a)  When  used  in  this  section, 
unless  the  context   Indicates  otherwise — 

(1)  the  term  "Service"  means  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service  created  by  subsection  (b); 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board 
created  by  subsection   (b); 

(3)  the  term  "guide"  means  any  member 
of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service:  and 

(4)  the  term  "building"  means  the  United 
States   Capitol  Building. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  created  an  organiza- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  Capitol  Guide  Serv- 
ice, which  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Service, 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board, 
to  furnish  free  guide  services  to  any  jjerson 
desiring  to  view  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  Service  shall  consist  of  a  chief  guide 
who  shall  receive  gross  compensation  at  the 


rate  of  S9,800  per  annum,  and  not  less  than 
ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  guides  who  shall 
each  receive  gross  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $7,200  per  annum.  Appointments  to  and 
removals  from  the  Service  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  Appointees  to  the  Service  shall 
be  chosen  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  sjje- 
cial  qualifications  which  fit  them  for  the 
duties  to  be  performed. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  make  and  promulgate 
the  regulations  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Service.  Such  regulations  shall  cover 
the  schedules  and  routings  of  tours  through 
the  building,  the  oral  informative  data  to  be 
supplied  to  the  public,  the  personal  conduct 
of  members  of  the  Service  when  on  duty,  the 
uniforms  and  insignia  for  the  Service,  and 
such  other  phases  of  the  work  as  In  Its  judg- 
ment may  be  necessary. 

(e)  No  guide  shall  make  any  charge  for 
his  official  services,  nor  accept  any  gratuity, 
nor  shall  he,  in  the  course  of  official  duty, 
speak  in  praise  or  censure  of  any  person. 
Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  punished  by  Immediate 
dismissal. 

(f)  The  headquarters  of  the  Service  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  rotunda  of  the  building, 
and  a  guide  shall  be  on  duty  there  at  all 
times  during  the  hours  the  building  is  open 
to  the  public. 

(g)  The  necessary  expenses  Incident  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Serv- 
ice. Including  uniforms  and  insignia  for  each 
guide,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Board. 

(h)  The  Board  may  detail  any  guide  to 
supplement  the  Capitol  Police  when  special 
occasions  in  the  building  or  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  require  additional  police  and  the 
performance  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
Service  are  temporarily  suspended  by  such 
occasion. 

Part  3 — Congressional  Adjournment 
congressional  adjournment 

Sec  433.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

(1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  mlemaklng  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively:  and  such  rule  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Section  132  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  198)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"CONGRESSIONAL    ADJOURNMENT 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  last  day 
in  the  month  of  July  in  each  year,  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn — 

"(1)   sine  die,  or 

"(2)  to  a  day  certain  subsequent  to  Au- 
gust 31  of  such  year,  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  in  each  House 
by  roUcall   vote. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  any  year  if  on  the  last  day  of  July  of  such 
year  a  state  of  war  exists  pursuant  to  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress.". 

Part  4 — Appointment  of  Postmasters 
appointment  of  postmasters  by  postmaster 

GENERAL 

Sec.  441.  Section  3311  (relating  to  method 
of  appointment  of  postmasters)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"53311.  Method  of  appointment 

"(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and   third   classes   In   the  competitive   civil 
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service  without  term.  He  shall  make  the  ap- 
pointments in  accordance  with  the  civil 
serv  ice  laws  and  rules  by — 

"  ( 1 )    competitive  examinations:  and 

"(2)  promotions  from  within  the  postal 
service. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  ap- 
point postmasters  at  post,  offices  of  the  fourth 
class  without  term. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
each  appointment  to  a  position  of  post- 
master at  a  post  office  of  any  class  without 
regard  to  any  recommendation  or  statement, 
with  respect  to  any  applicant  for  such  ap- 
pointment, made  by — 

"(1)  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  (Including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico) :  or 

"(2)  any  official  of  a  partisan  National, 
State,  county,  or  municipal  or  other  local 
political  party. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  person  within  the  pvu-view  of  sub- 
paragraph (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  Is  hereby  prohibited  from  making  or 
transmitting  to  the  Postmaster  General,  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  any  recommendation  or 
statement  with  respect  to  any  applicant  for 
appointment  to  a  position  of  postmaster  of 
any  class.  The  Postmaster  General  and  any 
other  officer  or  emplojree  of  the  PederaJ 
Government — 

"(1)  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider,  or 
accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment; and 

"(2)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement  received  by  him,  appro- 
priately marked  as  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  the  p>erson  making  or  transmitting 
the  same. 

"(e)  An  applicant  for  appointment  to  a 
position  of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any 
class  is  hereby  prohibited  from  requesting  or 
soliciting  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment from  any  person  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  An  applicant  making  such 
solicitation  or  request,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  in  violation  of  this  subsection,  is  disquali- 
fied for  appointment  to  the  position  of  post- 
master concerned. 

"(f)  Each  application  form  of  the  Federal 
Government  used  in  connection  with  an  ap- 
plication for  appointment  to  a  position  of 
postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any  class  shall 
contain  appropriate  language  in  boldface 
type  informing  the  applicant  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.". 

VACANCIES   IN   POSITIONS   OF   POSTMASTER 

Sec.  442.  Section  3315  (relating  to  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  In  positions  of  postmaster) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

'•(d)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this  title 
governing  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terim appointment,  assignment,  or  designa- 
tion of  any  person  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  to  (4) ,  inclusive,  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

VACANCIES    ON    RURAL    ROUTES 

Sec.  443.  Section  3338  (relating  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  on  rural  routes)  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this  title 
governing  the  appointment  of  j>ostmasters 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  a  p>ositlon  of  rural 
carrier  and  the  application  and  assignment 
of  any  rural  carrier  with  respect  to  any  rural 
route.". 


SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  444.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Part  shall  not  affect  the  status  or  tenure, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Part,  of — 

( 1 )  postmasters  in  office; 

(2)  persons  appointed,  assigned,  or  desig- 
nated In  accordance  with  subparagraphs  ( 1 ) 
to  (4),  inclusive,  of  section  3316(a)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  persons  holding  positions  of  rural 
carrier. 

Part  5 — Revision  of  House  Employees  Posi- 
tion Classification  Act 
application  of  house  employees  position 
classification  act 

Sec.  451.  Section  3  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  292)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "( 2 )  the  position  of  mi- 
nority pair  clerk  in  the  House;";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  such  section  as  subparagraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  thereof,  resj)ectively. 

AtrrHOBiTY  TO  recommend  compensation 
revisions 

Sec  452.  Section  4  of  the  House  Etoployees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  293)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
(C)  thereof,  "the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(c)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  authorized  to  trans- 
mit to  the  committee  their  joint  recommen- 
dations for  revision  of  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  House  Employees  Schedule 
pr  the  House  Wage  Schedule,  or  both  such 
schedules,  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  together  with 
their  justification  for  such  recommended  re- 
vision, whenever  In  their  Judgment  such 
revision  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  or  retention  of 
competent  personnel,  to  facilitate  the  main- 
tenance of  equitable  compensation  relation- 
ships, or  to  promote  the  orderly  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  House  of  Representatives.". 

REVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  POSITION  STAND- 
ARDS AND  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  POSITION  PLACE- 
MENT  IN    COMPENSATION   SCHEDtTLES 

SEC  453.  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1080-1081;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  294 
and  295)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"position    standards    and    DESCRIPTIONS 

"Sec  5.  (a)  (1)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jointly  shall 
prescribe,  revise,  and  (on  a  current  basis) 
maintain  position  standards  which  shall  ap- 
ply to  positions  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  this  Act  applies. 

"  ( 2 )  The  position  standards  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  the  separation  of  such 
positions  into  appropriate  classes  for  pay  and 
personnel  purposes  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
similarity  with  respect  to  types  of  positions, 
qualification  requirements  of  positions,  and 
levels  of  difficulty  toid  responsibility  of  work, 
and 

"(B)  govern  the  placement  of  such  posi- 
tions in  their  respective  appropriate  com- 
pensation levels  at  the  appropriate  compen- 
sation schedule. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  severally  shall  pre- 
pare, revise,  and  (on  a  current  basis)  main- 
tain, in  such  forms  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
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carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  position  de- 
scriptions of  the  resjjectlve  positions  under 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  which  this 
Act  applies  which  are  under  their  respective 
Jurlsdiotlons,  including — 

"(A)  vrtth  respect  to  the  Clerk,  positions 
under  the  House  Recording  Studio,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  Doorkeeper,  posi- 
tions under  the  House  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Gallery  and  the  House  Peri- 
odical Press  Gallery. 

"(2)   Tlie  position  descriptions  shall — 

"(A)  describe  in  detail  the  actual  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  qualification  require- 
ments of  the  work  of  each  of  such  positions. 

"(B)  provide  a  p>osltlon  title  for  each  of 
such  positions  which  accurately  reflects  such 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and 

"(C)  govern  the  placement  of  such  posi- 
tion in  its  appropriate  class. 

"(c)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  keep  in  their 
respective  offices  copies  of  the  position  stand- 
ards Jointly  prepared  by  them  together  with 
copies  of  the  pKJsitlon  descriptions  of  those 
positions  under  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  which  this  Act  applies  which  are  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  committee  at 
any  time,  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  transmit  to  the  committee  copies  of  the 
position  standards  and  position  descriptions 
required  by  this  section  to  be  prepared,  re- 
vised, and  currently  maintained  by  them, 
and  such  other  related  information  as  the 
committee  may  require.  In  order  that  the 
committee  may  have,  whenever  the  commit- 
tee deems  it  adrisable,  current  Information 
with  respect  to  {wsition  standards,  position 
descriptions,  the  p>osltions  to  which  such 
descriptions  apply,  and  related  personnel 
matters   within   the   purview  of   this  Act. 

"placement     of     positions     IN     COMPENSATION 
SCHEDtTLES 

"Sec  6.  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  shall  place 
each  position  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  this  Act  applies,  which 
is  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  its  appropriate 
class  and  in  its  appropriate  compensation 
level  of  the  appropriate  compensation  sched- 
ule. In  accordance  with  the  position  stand- 
ards and  position  descriptions  provided  for 
m  section  5  of  this  Act.  Each  such  House 
officer  is  authorized,  when  in  his  opinion  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant,  to  change  any  such 
position  under  his  jurisdiction  from  any  class 
in  which  such  position  is  then  currently 
placed  to  any  other  class  which  he  deems 
appropriate,  and  from  any  compensation 
level  of  the  schedule  In  which  such  position 
is  then  currently  placed  to  any  other  com- 
pensation level  of  either  the  House  Em- 
ployees Schedule  (HS)  or  the  House  Wage 
Schedule  (HWS)  as  such  House  officer  deenas 
appropriate.  All  actions  under  this  section 
shall  be  the  basis  for  payment  of  compensa- 
tion and  for  other  personnel  benefits  and 
transactions  until  otherwise  changed  in  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  authority.". 

STEP    INCREASES 

Sec  454.  Section  7  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1081- 
1082;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  296)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"STEP    INCREASES 

"Sec  7.  (a)  Each  employee  in  a  compensa- 
tion level  of  the  House  Employees  Schedule, 
who  has  not  attained  the  highest  scheduled 
rate  of  compensation  for  the  compensation 
level  (HS  level)  in  which  his  position  is 
placed,  shall  be  advanced  successively  to  the 
next  higher  step  of  such  HS  level,  as  follows: 

"(1)    to   steps   2.  3,  4.   5,   6,   7,   8,   and   9, 
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respectively — at  |he  beglzmlng  of  the  first 
pay  period  foUo^tlng  the  completion,  with- 
out break  In  sefvloe  of  more  than  thirty 
months,  of  one  jear  of  satisfactory  service 
in  the  next  lower  itep;  and 

"(2)  to  steps  1^,  11,  and  12,  respectively — 
at  the  beginning  ot  the  first  pay  period  fol- 
lowing the  completion,  without  break  in 
service  of  more  t|ian  thirty  months,  of  two 
years  of  satlsfaqtory  service  in  the  next 
lower  step. 

"(b)  The  receitt  of  an  Increase  in  com- 
pensation during]any  of  the  waiting  periods 
of  service  speciflefl  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  caus0  a  new  full  waiting  period 
of  service  to  cominence  for  further  step  In- 
creases under  sucti  subsection. 

"(c)  Any  Increase  In  compensation  granted 
by  law.  or  grantel  by  reason  of  an  Increase 
made  by  the  committee  In  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  House  Employees  Schedule, 
to  employees  wlttin  the  purview  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  ssctlon  shall  not  be  held  or 
considered  to  be  a  i  Increase  In  compensation 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  bene; It  of  successive  step  in- 
creases under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  b«- preserved,  under  regulations  jointly 
^e6crll»«d  by  th;  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  em- 
ployees- whose  CO  itlnuous  service  Is  inter- 
rupted by  service  n  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Jointly  shall  establish  and 
maintain,  and.  fiom  time  to  time,  Jointly 
may  revise,  a  system  of  automatic  advance- 
ment, by  successive  step  Increases  In  com- 
pensation, on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice performed,  without  breek  In  service  of 
more  than  thirty  months,  for  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  House  Wage  Schedule.  In  the 
operation  of  such  system  of  step  Incresisee, 
such  House  officer^  Jointly  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  the  effact  that — 

of  an  increase  In  compen- 
of  the  waiting  periods  of 
service  required  fct  advancement  by  step  in- 
creases under  suct^  system  shall  cause  a  new 
full  waiting  period  of  service  to  commence 
for  further  step  Increases  luider  such  sys- 
tem; 

"(2)  any  Increa^  In  compensation  granted 
by  law.  or  grantee,  by  reason  of  an  Increase 
made  by  the  comrilttee  In  the  rates  of  com- 
House  Wage  Schedule,  to 
the  purview  of  such  sys- 
tem of  step  IncreiLses.  shall  not  be  held  or 
considered  to  be  ^n  Increase  In  compensa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (1) 
;  and 
"(3)  the  benef  t  of  successive  step  in- 
creases under  such  system  of  step  increases 
under  regulations  Jointly 
prescribed  by  such  House  officers,  for  em- 
ployees whose  continuous  service  is  inter- 
rupted by  service  Ip  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.". 
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REDtrCnONB  IK  COICFKNSATION  LIVEL 

Sec.  456.  Section  9  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1083; 
public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  298)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"REDUCTIONS  IN  COMPENSATION  L£VEI. 

"Sec.  9.  Each  employee  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  a  position  In  a  compensation  level  of  the 
House  Employees  Schedule  or  the  House  Wage 
Schedule  whose  employment  In  such  position 
and  level  Is  terminated  and  who  Is  reem- 
ployed, with  or  without  break  in  service,  In 
a  position  in  a  lower  compensation  level  (HS 
level  or  HWS  level)  of  such  schedule,  or 
whose  position  is  placed  In  a  lower  compen- 
sation level  of  such  schedule  pursuant  to  a 
reclassification  of  such  position,  shall  be 
placed  by  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  such  step  of  such  lower  com- 
pensation level  as  the  House  officer  concerned 
deems  appropriate.". 

INrrlAL    APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  457.  Section  10  of  the  House  Employ- 
ees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1083; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  299)  is 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  inserting  "(a)  "  immediately  follow- 
ing "Sec.  10.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  each  Is  authorized  to 
make  the  Initial  appointment  of  any  Indi- 
vidual to  a  position  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  House  officer,  which  Is  subject  to  the 
House  Employees  SchedvUe  or  the  House 
Wage  Schedule,  at  any  compensation  step 
above  the  minimum  comp>ensation  step  of 
the  appropriate  compensation  level  (HS 
level  or  HWS  level)  of  such  schedule,  when- 
ever such  House  officer  deems  such  action  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  acquire  com- 
petent personnel  or  to  promote  the  orderly 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.". 

establishment  of  positions 
Sec.    458.    Section    11    of   the   House    Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1083;    Public   Law   88-652;    2   U.S.C.   300)    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"establishment  of  positions 
"Sec.  11.  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  authorize  the  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional positions  of  the  kind  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  on  a  permanent  basis  or  on  a 
temporary  basis  of  not  to  exceed  six  months' 
duration,  whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  such 
action  Is  warranted  in  the  Interests  of  the 
orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.". 

ATTTHoarrT  generally 

Sec.  459.  Section  13  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1084; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  302)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  committee  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions,  duties,  and 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  committee  by 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  Joint  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions,  duties,  and 
obligations  Imposed  upon  such  House  officers 
by  this  Act. 

"(c)   Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  held  or 


considered  to  curtail,  diminish,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  all  matters  within  the  purview  of 
this  Act.". 

confohmino  amendment 

Sec.  460.  Section  105(f)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  371,  78  Stat.  1084;  Public  Law  624. 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  Public  Law  88-652;  2 
U.S.C.  123b(f)),  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  fix  the  compensation  of"  Immediately 
following  "to  appoint". 

SAVING   PROVISION 

Sec.  461.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Part  shall  not  be  construed  to  eliminate, 
change,  or  otherwise  affect — 

(1)  the  compensation  schedules  prescribed 
under  authority  of  the  House  Employees  Posi- 
tion Classification  Act, 

(2)  the  poeition  standards  and  position  de- 
scriptions preiiared  under  authority  of  such 
Act, 

(3)  the  application  of  such  position  stand- 
ards and  position  descriptions, 

(4)  the  placement  of  positions  In  com- 
pensation schedules  under  such  Act. 

(5)  the  compensation  paid  to  employees 
under  such  Act, 

(6)  the  regulations  prescribed  under  such 
Act,  or 

(7)  any  other  action  taken  under  such 
Act. 

as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Part,  until  appropriate  action 
Is  taken  by  appropriate  authority  In  accord- 
ance virith  the  House  Einployees  Position 
Claisslfication  Act  as  amended  by  this  Part, 
or  In  accordance  with  section  105(f)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957, 
as  amended  by  this  Part. 

HOUSE    PUBLICATIONS    DISTRIBUTION    SERVICE 

Sec.  462.  (a)  The  organization  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  engaged  In  folding,  pack- 
aging, and  related  activities  with  respect  to 
papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "House  Folding  Room")  is 
hereby  designated  the  "House  Publications 
Distribution  Service". 

(b)  The  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  authorized  to  establish  for 
employees  under  the  House  Publications 
Distributions  Service  a  system  of  compensa- 
tion for  extra  services  performed  by  such 
employees. 

Part    6 — Payroll    Administration    in    the 

House  of  Representatives 
conversion  of  pay  to  agcreg.\te  rate  basis 
in  house  cf  representatives 
Sec.  471.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  aggregate  compen- 
sation of  each  employee  (except  a  telephone 
operator  on  the  United  States  Capitol  tele- 
phone exchange  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police)  — 

( 1 )  who  Is  on  the  employment  rolls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  such  date, 

(2)  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  fixed  or  adjusted  prior  to  such  date, 
and 

(3)  whose  comp>ensatlon  is  not  fixed  at  a 
single  per  annum  (gross)  rate, 

shall  be  a  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate, 
constituting  his  total  rate  of  compensation. 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  rate  of  the  per  annum  basic  com- 
pensation of  such  employee  in  effect  im- 
meaiately  prior  to  such  date,  adjusted  to 
the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which  produces 
a  rate  of  per  annum  basic  compensation  for 
such  employee  which  Is  not  less  than  his 
rate  of  per  annum  basic  compensation  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  date,  and 

(B)  the  rate  of  his  total  per  annum  addl- 
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tlonal  compensation,  computed  on  such  ad- 
Justed  basic  rate. 

Such  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  higher  dollar. 

(b)  Beginning  with  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  aggregate  compensation  of 
each  officer  or  employee  (except  a  telephone 
operator  on  the  United  States  Oapitol  tele- 
phone exchange  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police)  — 

( 1 )  who  Is  on  the  employment  rolls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  or  after  such 
date, 

(2)  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and 

(3)  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  or  ad- 
Justed  on  or  after  such  date, 

shall  be  a  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate,  in 
a  whole  dollar  amount,  constituting  his  total 
rate  of  compensation. 

(c)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  prepare  and  establish  a  compen- 
sation schedule  of  single  per  annum  rates  for 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  except — 

(1)  employees  subject  to  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
291  and  following), 

(2)  telephone  operators  on  the  United 
States  Capitol  telephone  exchange, 

(3)  members  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Police,  and 

(4)  officers  and  employees  of  the  House 
whose  compensation  consisted  of  a  single  per 
annum  ( gross )  rate  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

Such  compensation  schedule  shall — 

(A)  contain  each  of  the  single  per  annum 
(gross)  rates  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and 

(B)  be  designated  the  "House  General 
Schedule"  and  have  the  symbol  "HGS". 

(d)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
60g-l ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  clerk  hire  of  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  at  a 
single  per  annum  (gross)  rate  determined  In 
accordance  with  section  471(e)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1969.  No  person 
shall  be  paid  from  such  clerk  hire  at  a  single 
per  annum  (gross)  rate  in  excess  of  $23,482.". 

(e)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  authorized  and  directed  to— 

(1)  adjust  to  a  single  per  annum  (gross) 
rate  the  basic  rate  of  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  by  section  11(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Appropriation  Act,  1956.  as  In  effect  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Part  (2  US.C.  60g-l) .  and 

(2)  adjust  to  a  single  per  annum  (gross) 
rate  each  other  basic  rate  allowance  provided 
by  law  for  the  compensation  of  employees 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  (except  telephone  opera- 
tors on  the  United  States  Capitol  telephone 
exchange  and  members  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Police), 

in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  most  favor- 
able projection  of  basic  rates  to  aggregate 
rates,  as  determined  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
visionB  of  this  section  and  other  applicable 
law. 

(f)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(e) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Each  employee  of  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  of  the  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  receive  a  per  an- 
num (gross)  rate  of  compensation,  constitut- 
ing his  total  rate  of  compensation,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman,  which  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  of  compensation  set  forth 
in  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code." 


(g)(1)  This  subsection  is  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  change  the  rule  amended 
by  this  subsection  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(2)  Clause  28(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee  shall  receive  a 
per  annum  (gross)  rate  of  compensation, 
constituting  his  total  rate  of  compensation, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  compensation  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.". 

(h)  Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  shall  certify  in  writing,  on 
or  before,  the  tenth  day  of  any  month  in 
which  rearrangements  or  changes  of  salary 
schedules  of  employees  In  his  office  are  to 
become  effective,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
such  rearrangements  or  changes  of  salary 
schedules.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  dis- 
burse the  compensation  of  such  employees 
In  accordance  with  such  rearrangements  or 
changes  of  salary  schedules. 

(1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Increase  clerk  hire,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  20,  1944  (58 
Stat.  831;  Public  Law  512,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress;   2  U.S.C.  60g) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(J)  For  the  purposes  of  applicable  law  re- 
lating to  the  payment  to  any  person  of  com- 
pensation from  more  than  one  civilian  office 
or  position,  each  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  whom  this  Part  applies 
who.  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Part — 

( 1 )  Is  receiving  compensation  from  more 
than  one  civilian  office  or  position,  and 

(2)  Is  In  compliance  with  such  law, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  such  law  on  and  after  such 
effective  date,  notwithstanding  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Part,  so  long  as  such  person 
does  not  receive  any  new  appointment  to  a 
position  on  the  employment  rolls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(k)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
section,  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to — 

( 1 )  limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  authority 
for  the  making  of  any  appointment  to,  or  for 
fixing  or  adjusting  the  compensation  for. 
any  position  for  which  the  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(2)  affect  the  continuity  of  emploj-ment 
of,  or  reduce  the  compensation  of.  any  em- 
ployee whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House;  or 

(3)  affect  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
(including  longevity  compensation),  plus 
Increaaed  pnd  additional  compensation,  of 
telephone  operators  on  the  United  States 
Capitol  telephone  exchange,  or  of  members  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Police,  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

(1)  All  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with 
this  section  are  hereby  superseded  to  the 
extent  of  such  inconsistency. 

TITLE   V— EFFECTIVE   DATES 


301(d)  thereof),  and  Part  4  of  title  IV  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1 ,  1970. 

(3)  Parts  5  and  6  of  tlUe  IV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that,  until  such  first  day  of 
such  third  month,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 223(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  section  333 
of  this  Act.  and  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
404  and  407  of  this  Act,  references  to  section 
202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  enacted  by  section  471(f)  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to 
section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  as  applicable 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  501.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Title  I,  section  201  of  title  11.  Parts  1, 
4.  and  5  of  title  11,  Parts  2  and  3  of  title 
m.  Parts  1.  2.  and  3  of  title  IV,  section  235. 
section  301(d),  and  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Parts  2  and  3  of  title  11  (except  section 
235) .    Part    1    of    title    III    (except    section 
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S.  845— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  BACKDOOR  GUN  REGIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
change  the  definition  of  "ammunition" 
for  purposes  of  chapter  44  under  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Joining  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  are  the  following 
Senators:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  EtoLE,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

Our  purpose  for  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  remove  an  ineffectual  and  burdensome 
set  of  regulations  imposed  upon  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  by  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  The  present  definition  reads: 

The  term  "ammunition"  means  ammuni- 
tion or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or 
propellant  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm 

This  bill  would  eliminate  that  language 
and  substitute  the  definition  of  ammuni- 
tion reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  its  report  No.  1501,  dated 
September  6,  1968.  That  language  reads 
as  follows : 

The  term  "ammunition"  shall  include  only 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  m  rifles,  or  any  .22 
caliber  rlmfire  ammunition. 

Under  the  present  law  and  regulations 
the  Congress  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment have  Imposed  upon  all  buyers  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  a  clear-cut 
case  of  registration.  I  am  aware  that 
some  people  will  argue  that  this  is  not 
registration  in  fact.  I  am  prepared  to 
argue  to  the  contrary.  In  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  under  section  922(b)  '5> , 
it  states: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  de- 
liver— (5)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  unless  the  licensee  notes  in  his  record, 
required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  section  923 
of  this  chapter,  the  name.  age.  and  place  cf 
residence  of  such  person  if  the  person  Is  an 
Individual,  or  the  Identity  and  principal  and 
local  place  of  business  of  such  person  if  the 
person  is  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity. 

Under  seetion  923(g)   the  law  reads: 
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Each  licensed 
turer,  licensed  dea 
shall  maintain 
production,  shlpm 
disposition,  of 
such   place,    for 
form    as   the 
prescribe. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress has  been  misconstrued  by  the 
Treasury  Departrient  under  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary call  for  the  following:  First,  date; 
second,  manufacturer;  third,  caliber, 
gage  or  type  of  component;  fourth, 
quantity;  fifth,  name;  sixth,  address; 
seventh,  date  of  birth;  eighth,  mode  of 
identification,  c  river's  license — other 
specify. 

One  might  arjue  that  under  section 
923ig),  the  Secie;ary  has  this  authority, 
however,  the  Secretary  under  section 
922ib)  <5i  is  told  precisely  what  shall  be 
required  in  the  sale  of  ammunition. 
These  THclude  on  y  name,  age,  and  place 
of  resfdence.  I  cj  nnot  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  if  a  Derson  gives  the  date, 
manufacturer,  caliber,  gage  or  type  of 
component,  qua  itity,  name,  address, 
date  of  birth,  and  his  driver's  license, 
that  he  is  not  in  1  act  registering  himself, 
his  ammunition,  and  his  firearm.  Fur- 
thermore. I  fail  U  see  the  need  and  justi- 
fication for  regis  ering  to  buy  ammuni- 
tion components. 

The  runaway  interpretation  by  the 
former  Treasury  Department  regulation 
writer  is  grounds  enough  to  go  back  to 
the  original  Judi(  iary  Committee  defini- 
tion of  ammunition.  However  there  are 
other  reasons  as  veil  and  they  are  more 
compielling.  To  fc  rce  this  kind  of  regis- 
tration upon  persons  who  buy  rifle,  shot- 
gun, and  .22  calilier  rimflre  ammunition 
is  not  going  to  iiffect  the  incidence  of 
crime.  The  citizens  of  Utah  and  from 
many  other  areiis  of  this  Nation  are 
deeply  disturbec .  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  have  imposed  upon  law-abid- 
ing citizens  an  uimecessary  and  ineflfec- 
tual  set  of  backddor  registration  regula- 
tions. Consequen  ;ly,  I  believe  that  my 
bill  is  not  only  f  lir,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  an  uni  ecessary  burden,  a  de- 
ceptive form  of  ri  igistration,  and  to  curb 
the  bureaucratic  excesses  which  have 
arisen  under  the  regulations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  845)  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  ammunition  for  purposes  of 
chapter  44  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett  (for 
himself  and  oth^r  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  847  AND  S.  8484-INTRODUCTION  OF 
TtTT.T.q  TO  FROVTDE  COST- OP- 
LIVING  INOREASES  PAY.\BLE 
UNDER  THE  I  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  RAILRIdAD  RETIREMENT 
ACTS 

Mr.  MILLER, 
half    of    myself 
BoGGS,     Cook, 
Hruska,  Javits, 
WOOD,  and  Stevei^ 
ing  and 


Mr.  President,  on  be- 
and    Senators    Baker, 
toTTON,    Dole,    Fong, 
jfoRDAN  of  Idaho,  Pack- 
I  introduce  for  print- 
approprikte  reference  two  bills. 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  these  bills  has  to 
do  with  Social  Security  Act  pension  in- 
creases and  the  other  has  to  do  with 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  pension  in- 
creases. They  would  provide  for  auto- 
matic increases,  based  upon  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  in  benefits  under  the 
respective  acts. 

Both  bills  provide  for  initial  increases 
in  the  benefits  payable  to  individuals 
under  the  respective  acts  equal  to  the  rise 
in  the  consumer  price  index,  as  of  the 
first  month  after  enactment,  over  the 
price  index  for  the  month  of  February 
1968,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent.  These  initial  increases  would 
actually  commence  with  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  after  date  of  enactment 
in  order  to  give  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  time  to  reprogram  their  com- 
puters. 

After  the  initial  increases,  both  bills 
provide  for  automatic  increases  in  the 
respective  benefits  payable  imder  the 
two  acts.  These  automatic  increases 
would  be  effective  with  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  beginning  after  the  price 
index  has  risen  at  least  3  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months  over  the  price  index 
for  the  last  base  month.  These  increases 
would  equal  this  percentum  rise  in  the 
price  index,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  concerned 
over  this  problem.  The  social  tragedy  of 
inflation — and  this  is  what  my  proposed 
bills  are  designed  to  counteract — is  that 
those  who  are  hurt  most  are  the  ones 
least  able  to  bear  it.  Inflation  strikes  most 
deeply  at  older  people  who  are  living  on 
their  savings,  insurance,  and  pensions. 
Most  of  these  older  Americans  are  rela- 
tively defenseless  against  higher  living 
costs  produced  by  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Another  reason  for  these  bills,  how- 
ever, is  that  such  automatic  provisions 
would  tend  to  reassure  the  worker,  whose 
taxes  now  support  the  programs,  that  he 
will  not  be  short  changed  when  he 
reaches  retirement  age. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  continue  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Inflation  in  the  cost  of 
living  is  best  measured  by  the  amount  of 
increase  in  the  consumer — retail — price 
index.  During  1968  this  price  index  rose 
from  118.6  to  123.7. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  gone 
down.  Based  upon  a  1939  dollar  worth 
100  cents,  the  dollar  had  fallen  to  46.6 
cents  by  December  1960.  By  December 
1968,  it  was  down  to  39  cents.  Preliminary 
estimates  show  that  cost  of  living  infla- 
tion for  1968  amounted  to  over  $37  bil- 
lion; and  erosion  in  the  value  of  bank 
deposits,  savings,  pension  and  life  insur- 
ance reserves,  and  Federal  and  corporate 
bonds  amounted  to  another  $38  billion. 
In  short,  inflation  for  1968  took  away 
more  purchasing  power  from  the  people 
than  the  individual  income  tax  collected 
during  1968. 


Congress  has  not  been  entirely  un- 
mindful of  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
social  security  pensions  and  has  period- 
ically increased  them.  But,  there  has 
usually  been  a  timelag  of  several  years 
during  which  the  pensioners  have  suf- 
fered from  a  drop  in  their  purchasing 
power.  Since  the  last  increases  were  ef- 
fective under  both  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  in 
February  1968,  the  consumer  price 
index  rose  4  percent  through  December 
1968.  Prompt  help  should  be  available 
to  pensioners  under  these  acts  when  they 
are  hit  by  the  loss  in  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  They  should  not  have  to 
wait  1,  2,  or  5  years  for  such  relief 
through  general  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  and  Railroad  Retirement 
Acts.  This  is  especially  so  when  such 
increases  often  fall  to  comjiensate  fully 
for  changes  in  living  costs. 

Our  older  people  on  social  security 
have  had  $3  billion  in  purchasing  power 
taken  away  by  inflation  from  their  pen- 
sions alone  since  1965.  Even  with  the 
7  percent  increase  in  social  security 
pensions  in  1965  and  the  13 -percent  in- 
crease of  last  February,  most  social  secu- 
rity pensions  today  are  worth  less  than 
they  were  in  1958. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  and  an  explanatory 
note  which  Illustrates  the  problem  of  the 
loss  of  purchasing  power  of  social  secu- 
rity pensions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  note  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Table  1. — Showing  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity pensions  legislated  by  Congress  in  order 
to  enable  pensioners  to  maintain  their  pur- 
chasing power  In  view  of  decline  in  value  of 
the  dollar. 

(The  example  Is  a  worker  having  a  $3,000 
annual  Income  base,  single  at  retirement  and 
"fully  covered."  The  1940  year  figure  is  for 
a  worker  retired  under  the  1935  act.  Other 
figures  are  for  a  worker  retired  under  suc- 
cessive acts  for  years  indicated.) 


Year 

Annual 
pension 

Purchasing 
power  of 
dollar  com- 
pared to  1939 
dollar  worth 
100  cents  (in 
cents) 

Real  value  ot 
pension 

1940  

$499. 20 
870. 00 
930. 00 
.      1,062.00 
.      1,140.00 
.      1,220.00 
.      1,220.00 
.      1,220.00 
.      1,367.00 

99.2 
57.8 
52.3 
51.7 
48.1 
44.0 
42.7 
41.6 
39.9 

$495. 20 

1950 

1952 

1954 

502.86 
486.39 
549.05 

1958 

1965 _.. 

1966 

548.34 
537.00 
510.94 

1967 

1968 

507.52 
545.43 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  doing  what  the  two 
bills  I  am  Introducing  today  call  for.  In 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962 
Congress  did  something  about  the  situa- 
tion insofar  as  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees are  concerned.  As  now  contained 
in  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8340,  there  is  provision  for  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  civil  service  retirement 
annuities  when  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  3  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  3  consecutive  months  over  the 
price  index  for  the  base  month.  Because 
of  this  provision,  civil  service  retirees  will 
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receive  a  3.9  percent  annuity  increase  ef- 
fective March  1.  The  annuity  increase 
was  triggered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  released  on  January  29 
showing  that  living  costs  had  risen  3.9 
percent  since  the  last  Federal  retiree  hike 
in  May  of  1968.  Furthermore,  imder  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1401a,  military  retirees  receive  auto- 
matic adjustments  in  their  retired  pay 
based  upon  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  provision  is  very  similar  to  the  civil 
service  provision,  and  under  it  military 
retirees  have  been  guaranteed  a  4-per- 
cent increase,  to  be  reflected  in  their 
March  1  checks.  The  two  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  follow  the  format  of  the 
civil  service  provision. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  fair- 
ness of  such  a  change  In  the  law.  After 
all.  if  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress persist  in  deficit  spending,  why 
should  not  the  Congress  provide  for  an 
automatic  offset  against  the  hardship  the 
resulting  inflation  brings  on? 

The  measures  I  am  introducing  today, 
if  passed,  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
helping  the  elderly  of  America  obtain 
the  independence,  dignity,  and  opportu- 
nity for  continued  useful  participation 
which  they  both  desire  and  deserve. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  (S.  847)  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  the  insurance  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder,  and  iS.  848)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Finance  juid 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, respectively,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  847 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 

Act  to  provide  cost-of-living  increases  In 

the  Insurance  benefits  payable  thereunder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"COST-OF-LIVING   INCREASES   IN    BENEFITS 

"(w)  (1)  The  first  month  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  per  centum  change  in  the  price 
Index  from  Febriiary  1968  to  such  first  month, 
and  such  month  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  the  first  'base  month'.  Com- 
mencing with  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  following  such  first  base  month,  each 
monthly  insurance  benefit  payable  to  any 
individual  for  or  after  such  third  month 
under  this  title  shall  be  increased  by  the  per 
centum  rise  in  the  price  Index,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum,  over 
the  price  index  for  the  month  of  February 
1968. 

"(2)  Each  month  after  the  first  increase 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  change  in  the 
price  index.  Effective  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  which  begins  after  the  price  In- 
dex shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3 
per   centum   for   three   consecutive   months 


over  the  price  index  for  the  last  preceding 
base  month,  each  monthly  insurance  benefit 
payable  for  or  after  such  third  month  to  any 
individual  under  this  title  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  per  centum  rise  in  the  price  index 
(calculated  on  the  highest  level  of  the  price 
index  diu'lng  the  three  consecutive  months) 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(3)  The  monthly  Insurance  benefit  of  an 
individual  under  this  title,  after  adjustment 
under  this  subsection,  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
nearest  dollar,  except  that  such  benefit  shall 
after  adjustment  reflect  an  Increase  of  at 
least  $1. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  (A) 
the  term  'price  index'  means  the  Cionsumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  (B)  the  term  'base 
month'  shaU  mean  the  base  month  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1),  or  if  later,  any  other 
month  for  which  the  price  Index  showed  a 
per  centum  rise  forming  the  basis  for  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  in  benefits. 

"(5)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Individual's  monthly  Insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  max- 
imum benefits  from  being  exceeded), 
amounts  payable  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
monthly  benefit  of  such  individual. 

"(6)  Any  Increase  under  this  subsection 
to  be  made  In  the  monthly  benefits  payable 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  individual  shall  be 
applied  after  all  other  provisions  of  this  title 
relating  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit  have 
been  applied."  ^ 

S.  848 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of   1937   to  provide  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  the  benefits  payable  thereunder 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  21  the  following  new 
section : 

"COST-OF-LIVrNG   INCREASES  IN   BENEFITS 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  first  month  after  the  en- 
Eictment  of  this  subsection  the  Board  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  Increase  in  the 
price  index  from  February  1968  to  such  first 
month,  and  such  month  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  the  first  'base  month'. 
Commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  following  such  first  base  month,  each 
annuity,  pension,  and  other  benefit  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per 
centum  rise  In  the  price  index,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum,  over 
the  price  Index  for  the  month  of  February 
1968. 

"(b)(1)  Each  month  after  the  first  in- 
crease under  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  change  in  the 
price  index.  Effective  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  which  begins  alter  the  price 
index  shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least 
3  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months 
over  the  price  index  for  the  last  preceding 
base  month,  each  annuity,  pension,  and  other 
benefit  payable  under  this  Act  for  or  after 
such  third  month  shall  be  increased  by  the 
per  centum  rise  in  the  price  Index  (calcu- 
lated on  the  highest  level  of  the  price  index 
during  the  three  consecutive  months)  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(2)  The  monthly  amovmt  of  any  annuity, 
pension,  or  other  benefit  payable  under  this 
Act.  after  adjustment  under  this  section, 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except 
that  such  benefit  shall  after  adjustment  re- 
flect an  increase  of  at  least  $1. 

"(c)   Any   increase    under   subsection    (a) 


shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  Act  after  such  Increase  be- 
comes effective  regardless  of  the  provisions 
under  which  such  benefits  are  payable  or 
the  manner  in  which  the  amounts  payable 
are  determined,  but  shall  be  applied  with  re- 
spect to  the  benefit  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  particular  Individual  only  after  all  of 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act  which  relate 
to  eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  such 
benefit  have  been  applied:  except  that  (1) 
the  provisions  of  section  5(1)  shall  not  be 
applied  until  after  such  Increase  is  applied, 
and  (2)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
individual's  annuity  for  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  first  sentence  of  section  5(h).  any 
amount  payable  by  reason  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  such 
annuity. 

"(d)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)   the    term     price    Index'    means    the 
Consumer    Price    Index    (all    Items^Unlted 
States  city  average)    published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 

"(2)  the  term  "base  month'  means  the 
base  month  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) ,  or, 
if  later,  any  other  month  for  which  the  price 
l.-^dex  showed  a  per  centum  rise  forming  the 
basis  for  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  benefits." 


S.    849— INTRODUCTION    OP    BILL- 
GUNS  AND  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  like 
so  many  others,  I  am  alarmed  with  the 
increasing  use  of  firearms  by  criminals 
in  our  society;  I  am  appalled  by  the 
criminal's  quick  resort  to  a  ^^im  when 
deciding  to  commit  his  insidious  acts.  In 
this  respect,  the  Congress  saw  fit  last 
fall  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  law- 
less and  untrained  to  obtain  weapons.  It 
is  my  belief  that  in  its  implementation 
this  law— the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968— 
win  serve  more  effectively  as  time  passes 
to  cut  down  on  the  inordinate  flow  of 
firearms  into  the  hands  of  the  criminal 
and  the  incompetent,  the  drug  addict, 
and  the  alcoholic.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  ease  with  which  any  element  of 
our  society  has  been  able  to  obtain  weap- 
ons precludes  the  dramatic  effects  this 
legislation  can  expect  to  bring  in  the 
future. 

But  there  remains  another  approach 
to  curtailing  gun  crimes — an  approach 
that  says  to  the  criminal  in  terms  that 
are  clear  and  simple  that  the  use  of  a 
gun  will  be  met  with  punishment  that  fits 
such  an  act  of  violence.  This  approach 
is  contained  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  which  would 
provide  a  mandatory  additional  prison 
sentence  for  criminals  who  choose  to  re- 
sort to  firearms. 

For  a  first  offender  the  penalty  would 
be  1  to  10  years  in  prison.  For  a  sub- 
sequent offense — 25  years.  This  proposal 
varies  from  the  present  law  in  two  major 
respects.  Under  no  circumstances  can 
the  sentence  imposed  against  the  crimi- 
nal gun  user  be  suspended  or  assessed 
concurrently  with  the  sentence  applied 
for  the  commission  of  the  crime.  In  other 
words,  the  criminal  will  be  compelled 
to  ser\-e  additional  time  in  prison  solely 
for  deciding  to  use  a  firearm.  Second, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  proposal,  a 
subsequent  offender  wiU  be  compelled  to 
sen'-e  25  years  for  his  choosing  to  use  a 
gun  It  seems  to  me  no  leeway  or  discre- 
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tlon  Is  needed  In  the  case  of  a  criminal 
giin  user  who  employs  this  weapon  of 
violence  a  second  time. 

I  agree  that  to  providing  mandatory 
sentences  on  t^e  congressional  level, 
questions  will  bei  raised.  But  Just  as  the 
ease  of  gun  accessibility  by  the  lawless 
reached  national  proportions  justifying 
congressional  action  with  the  1968  gun 
law  so  does  the  penalty  for  the  criminal 
use  of  guns  warrant  equally  close  atten- 
tion and  careful  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  To  put  It  frankly,  gun  crimes 
have  become  a  Rational  disgrace. 

It  is  In  this  light  that  I  offer  this  pro- 
posal for  a  mandatory  prison  sentence 
against  perpetrators  of  violent  gun 
crimes.  It  will  s^rve,  I  hope,  as  a  focal 
point.  For  ultirtately  It  Is  up  to  the 
criminal.  In  the  first  Instance,  it  is  he 
who  decides  to  resort  to  a  gim.  If  he 
finds  the  penalty  so  severe  as  to  deter 
its  use,  only  thin  can  society  be  pro- 
tected from  the  violence  It  produces. 

AMSVDICXNT  OF  C  UN  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1968 


Mr.  Pl-esldent, 
priate  reference, 


be  received  and 
and,  without  ob 


I  introduce,  for  appro- 

1  bill  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  ll>68  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRfiSIDENT.  The  bill  will 

appropriately  referred; 

ectlon,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rtcono. 

The  bill  (S.  849)  to  strengthen  the 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  was  1  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  849 

Be  tt  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
secUon  (c)  of  section  924  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever —  1 

'■  ( 1 )  uses  a  flreaim  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  xailawfully  during 
the  commission  o:  any  felony  which  may 
be  prosecuted  In  a  ( ourt  of  the  United  States, 
"shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  tern  i  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
lees  than  one  year  nor  more  than  10  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this!  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  fc>  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  2a\  years  and.  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  projvlslon  of  law.  the  court 
shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such  per- 
son or  give  him  a  Probationary  sentence  nor 
shall  the  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  un- 
der this  subsectloii  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  of  Imprtionment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  sucli  felony." 


S.  852— INTROD  JCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  AI>DITIONAL  JUDGE- 
SHIPS  IN    CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  MURPHY 
ator  Cranston 
bill  to  carry  out 
the  U.S.  Judicial 
to  the  additional 
District  Courts  in 


and 
tie 


Mr.  President,  for  Sen- 

myself .  I  introduce  a 

recommendations  of 

<fonf erence  with  respect 

judgeships  for  the  U.S. 

California.  The  bill,  as 


the  Judicial  Conference  recommends, 
provides  eight  additional  judgeships  for 
the  U.S.  District  Courts  in  California. 
Specifically,  the  measure  would  authorize 
two  additional  Federal  district  judges 
for  the  northern  district  of  California 
and  three  additional  judges  for  both  the 
central  district  and  southern  district  in 
California. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  if  our 
courts  are  to  conduct  their  important 
business  efficiently,  expeditiously,  and 
equitably,  we  must  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  resources  and  manpower. 
While  this  is  true  for  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  the  rising  crime  rate 
across  the  country  makes  it  imperative 
that  this  Nation  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  promised  to  give  the  highest  priority 
to  a  war  on  crime. 

While  there  are  many  facets  to  the 
overall  crime  problem,  one  part  of  the 
total  picture  is  the  need  to  make  certain 
that  justice  is  sure  and  swift.  In  fact,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  an  accused  person  be  given 
a  "speedy  and  public  trial."  If  the  word 
goes  out  that  violation  of  criminal  law 
will  result  in  sure  and  swift  Justice,  It  is 
bound  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  po- 
tential criminals.  Yet,  too  many  of  our 
court  dockets  are  hopelessly  over- 
crowded. The  backlog  of  cases,  both 
criminal  and  civil,  grows.  Judge  Fred 
Kunzel  advises  me  that  not  only  has 
there  been  a  heavy  Increase  in  criminal 
cases  filed  in  his  district  over  the  past 
5  years,  but  "the  seriousness  of  of- 
fenses also  seems  to  be  increasing."  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  act  early  and  favorably  on  this 
measure  which  is  so  badly  needed  in 
California.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  Judge 
Kunzel  and  a  copy  of  his  letter  sent  to 
Congressman  Cbller  be  printed  In  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letters  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  852)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  eight  additional,  permanent 
district  judgeships  for  certain  judicial 
districts  within  California,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
are  as  follows : 

vs.     DiSTEICT     COUBT,     SOUTHE&N 

District  of  California, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  January  10, 1969. 
Re  Additional  Judgeships  for  the  southern 

district  of  California. 
Hon.  George  MtmPHT. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  copy  of  letter  to 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  which  portrays 
our  dire  need  for  additional  Judges. 

Would  you  please  Join  with  Senator  Cran- 
ston in  the  introduction  of  a  counterpart 
blU  In  the  Senate. 

Very  sincerely. 

Fred  Kttnzh,, 

Chief  Judge. 


U.S.  District  Court. 
Southbrn  District  of  California, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  January  10, 1969. 
Re  Additional  judgeships  for  the  southern 

district  of  California. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Ceixeb, 

Chairman,   Committee  on   the  Judiciary  of 

the    House    of    Representatives,    House 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:    There  has  been  Introduced  by 

Congressmen  Wilson,  Utt,  Van  Deerlln  and 

Tunney,   a  bill   which   would   provide   three 

additional  Judgeships  for  our  district.  I  do 

not  as  yet  have  the  number  of  the  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  at  their  September  1968 
meeting,  approved  three  additional  Judge- 
ships for  this  district.  The  approval  came 
after  extensive  studies  over  a  two-year  period 
by  both  the  Statistics  and  Court  Adminis- 
trative Committees. 

Supplementing  my  letter  to  you  of  August 
28,  1968,  our  records  reflect  a  very  heavy  In- 
crease In  criminal  filings  over  the  past  five 
years.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  seriousness  of  the  offenses 
also  seems  to  be  Increasing. 

Our  records  indicate  the  following  com- 
parative statistics: 


Number 

Cases  commenced 

of  defend- 

Cases pending 

Calendar 

ants  dis- 

year 

Civil 

Criminal 

posed  o( 

Civil 

Criminal 

1963 

165 

1,130 

161 

246 

1964 

229 

1,407 

159 

315 

1965 

228 

2,070 

2,352 

194 

475 

1966 

318 

1,799 

2,124 

310 

579 

1967 

274 

2,094 

2,298 

299 

803 

1968 

297 

2.580 

2,735 

304 

1.242 

As  of  now  we  have  approximately  240  de- 
fendants In  Jail  despite  our  very  Uberal  ball 
policy.  We  are  unable  to  reach  custody  cases, 
to  which  we  give  high  priority,  in  less  than 
Ave  months. 

Despite  having  at  least  one  vlslUng  Judge 
at  all  times  during  1968,  and  sometimes  two, 
we  have  been  steadily  losing  ground  In  the 
processing  of  cases. 

We  have  two  active  Judges  and  a  senior 
judge.  Our  senior  Judge,  without  whom  we 
would  be  In  deeper  trouble.  Is  87  years  of 
age  and  now  handles  all  the  "wet-back" 
cases  and  naturalization  proceedings.  I  am 
afraid  he  wUl  not  be  able  to  continue  much 
longer. 

The  visiting  Judges  have  carried  substan- 
tial burdens.  However,  they  are  unable  to 
handle  the  very  heavy  day-to-day  matters 
such  as  ball  reviews,  arraignments  and  pleas, 
pre-trials,  pre-trial  motions,  trial  setting  caU- 
endars,  sentencing,  and  poet  sentencing  and 
trial  motions.  Nor  can  they  handle  the  rou- 
tine administrative  fxmctlons  such  as  jury 
Impanelment.  grand  Jury  supervision,  and 
the  processing  of  appointments  and  claims 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

Handling  of  the  dally  calendars  and  ad- 
ministrative matters  takes  almost  the  full 
time  of  the  resident  judges,  leaving  virtually 
no  time  for  the  trial  of  cases.  Additionally, 
the  resident  Judges  must  spend  many  hours 
reading  the  volumnious  pre-sentence  reports. 
Each  of  us  sentence  an  average  of  25 
defendants  every  Monday. 

We  have  some  very  Important  civil  liti- 
gation pending,  the  trials  of  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  reach  and  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  in  the  foreseeable  future — this,  by 
reason  of  having  to  give  priority  to  the  crim- 
inal cases. 

Enclosed  a  copy  of  page  11-37  of  the  1968 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office,  which  Indicates  that  t.hiR  district  has, 
by  far,  the  largest  weighted  caseload  of  any 
district  In  the  United  States. 
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It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  If  the 
bin  for  additional  judgeships  be  given  early 
consideration  by  your  committee.  The  situ- 
ation here  Is  chaotic  and  requires  emergency 
legislation  to  correct  it.  Copies  of  this  letter 
are  being  sent  to  various  Interested  parties. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fbxd  Kunzel, 

Chief  Judge. 

20.U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  HAVING  THE  LARGEST  WEIGHTED 
CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


District 


Number 

ot 

iudge- 

ships. 

June  3D. 

1968      Total 


Weighted  caseload  per 
judgeship 


Civil   Criminal 


89  districts 323  265  207  1»58 

California,  southern 2  1,025  123  902 

Georgia,  southern 1  455  333  122 

Georgia,  northern 3  445  344  101 

Puerto  l?ico 2  432  358  74 

Texas,  eastern 2  397  360  37 

Kentucky,  eastern m  390  272  118 

Tennessee,  eastern 3  375  331  44 

Alabama  northern 3  372  305  67 

Virginia,  eastern 5  354  279  75 

West  Virginia,  southern....  \M  354  270  84 

New  Mexico 2  348  230  118 

Missouri,  eastern 3  339  262  77 

Kentucky,  western 2H  330  267  63 

Texas,  northern 5  325  249  76 

South  Carolina 4  322  267  55 

Alabama,  southern VA  318  275  43 

North  Carolina,  eastern....  2  318  176  142 

Louisiana,  eastern 8  317  285  32 

Illinois,  northern 11  314  267  47 

Colorado 3  314  257  57 


S.  853— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  SAWTOOTH  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Idaho.  The  measure  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress,  but 
did  not  receive  House  consideration. 

I  am  most  hopeful  of  early  action  on 
this  bill,  because  it  Is  designed  to  preserve 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  and 
valley  settings  in  the  West.  Some  un- 
desirable development  Is  now  encroach- 
ing, and  the  need  for  protection  Is 
urgent. 

There  has  been  a  lively  argument  for 
many  years  over  how  to  best  preserve  this 
rugged  and  scenic  section  of  central 
Idaho.  Early  sessions  of  the  Idaho  Leg- 
islature memorialized  Congress  for  a 
national  park  in  the  Sawtooths.  Bills 
proposing  such  a  park  were  introduced 
in  Congress  by  the  late  Senators  James 
P.  Pope  and  William  E.  Borah.  In  the 
88th  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  establishment  of  such  a  park,  my 
major  purpose  being  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  a  thorough  feasibility  study  of  the 
area  by  both  the  Forest  and  the  National 
Park  Services.  The  study  revealed  that 
the  then  comparatively  new  concept  of  a 
national  recreation  area  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  alternative  to  a  park.  In 
the  following  Congress,  the  89th,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  for  a  park  and  Senator 
Jordan  joined  me  in  sponsoring  one  for 
a  national  recreation  area.  In  June  of 
1966  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  conducted  2  days  of 
hearings  on  both  measures,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region,  gathered  at  Sun  VaJley, 


Idaho,  gave  overwhelming  support  to  a 
national  recreation  area.  Senator  Jordan 
and  I  have  also  believe  that  the  recrea- 
tion area  provides  the  best  plan  for  the 
highest  public  use  and  management  of 
this  magnificent  moimtain  chain  and  its 
adjoining  lowlands. 

Mr.  President,  this  area  is  so  spec- 
tacular as  to  almost  beggar  description. 
Forty- two  snowcapped  peaks  rise  to 
more  than  10,000  feet,  an  escarpment 
which  towers  over  blue  alpine  lakes, 
iiishing  white  water  and  vast  evergreen 
forests.  Plush  against  this  dramatic 
backdrop  are  two  grass  and  sagebrush 
covered  valleys  where  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  graze  behind  log-fenced  pastures 
near  the  banks  of  the  winding  Salmon 
River.  Scattered  ranch  houses  accentu- 
ate this  authentic  western  panorama. 
The  bill  we  introduce  today  would  save 
this  scenic  foreground  to  the  mountains 
by  preventing,  through  the  procurement 
of  scenic  easements,  unsightly  commer- 
cial development  of  the  vaUey  lands.  It 
also  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  expedite  studies  which  we  hope 
will  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  the  high 
mountain  country,  now  the  Sawtooth 
primitive  area — in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.  The  Forest 
Service  would  administer  the  approxi- 
mately 350,000  acres  in  the  proposed  na- 
tional recreation  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  will  also 
assure  the  additional  facilities  needed  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  thousands 
of  visitors  to  this  unique  area.  It  will 
cater  to  the  type  of  family  vacation  so 
many  Americans  wish  to  enjoy.  It  will 
protect  part  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
streams  which  constitute  the  last  remain- 
ing nursery  for  the  anadromous  fish 
which  fight  their  way  all  the  way  from 
the  ocean  to  spawn  in  the  mountain 
shallows.  It  will  encourage  new  winter 
sports  facilities  leading  to  year  round 
recreation  opportunities.  It  will  allow  for 
the  preservation,  and  open  the  way,  per- 
haps, for  the  restoration  of  the  old  min- 
ing town  of  Atlanta  and  the  frontier 
ranch -type  town  of  Stanley. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly  it  will 
help  guarantee  the  upland  wilderness, 
not  only  because  of  its  primeval  beauty 
and  recreation  potential,  but  also  be- 
cause this  is  the  fountainhead  of  three 
great  rivers,  the  Salmon,  Payette  and 
Boise — rivers  which  pour  down  from  the 
snowfields  to  irrigate  our  rich  Idaho  agri- 
cultural lands. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  distilla- 
tion of  years  of  study  and  effort  by  the 
people  of  Idaho,  their  elected  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  hope  it  soon  can  be  re- 
ported out  of  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  *S.  853)  to  establish  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Church,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  or  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


SAVirroOTH  national  recreation  area  in 

THE    STATE    OF    IDAHO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague  Senator  Church  and  I  as 
joint  sponsors,  introduce  today  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  bill.  In 
this  bill  we  present  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  coordinated  programs  for 
diversified  outdoor  enjoyment  that  has 
ever  been  proposed  in  Congress. 

Sawtooth  is  a  magnificent  area  com- 
prising some  350,000  acres  of  rugged 
mountains,  beautiful  lakes  and  streams, 
the  scenic  Stanley  Basin  Valley  and  the 
historic  mining  town  of  Atlanta.  Of  this 
total  area  about  200,000  acres  are  now  in 
the  national  forest  primitive  area  which 
will  be  studied  for  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming wilderness;  117.000  acres  are  of 
national  forest  lands,  mostly  forest  and 
range  between  the  valley  and  the  high 
mountain  area;  23,000  acres  are  privately 
owned  valley  lands  on  which  ranching, 
timber  harvest,  and  mining  operations 
will  be  continued;  10,000  acres  of  Federal 
unreserved  public  domain  lands  which 
may  be  classified  for  its  highest  use  com- 
patible with  the  overall  management 
program.  The  State  of  Idaho  also  owns 
1,600  acres  of  endowment  fund  lands 
within  these  boundaries. 

The  Forest  Service,  with  its  major  re- 
sponsibility already  there,  will  admin- 
ister the  recreation  area.  Incentive  for 
private  landowners  to  cooperate  will  be 
through  scenic  easements  rather  than 
in  the  purchase  of  fee  title  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  privately  owned  land.  Land- 
owners will  be  compensated  for  keeping 
their  operations  compatible  with  the  na- 
tional recreation  environment  concept. 
In  this  way  the  authentic  ranching  at- 
mosphere of  the  Sawtooth  Valley  will  be 
maintained  and  enhanced. 

Certain  Federal,  private,  and  State 
lands  may  be  developed  and  improved  so 
the  optlmimi  capacity  for  camping, 
swimming,  fishing,  hunting,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  pleasure  driving,  and 
winter  sports  may  be  enjoyed. 

Private  investments  for  visitor  accom- 
modations, winter  sports  sites,  and  for 
visitor  services  on  either  private.  State, 
or  Federal  lands  will  be  encouraged. 

It  is  planned  to  safeguard  and  enhance 
the  outstanding  natural  beauty  of  the 
Sawtooth  Range  and  to  protect  fragile 
areas  from  overuse.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  watershed  areas  which 
feeds  streams  necessary  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  nationally  famous  Salmon 
and  Steelhead  fish.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  in  this  program  to  maintain 
high  water  quality  for  the  protection  of 
this  valuable  fishing  resource. 

This  beautiful  scenic  and  historic  area 
is  accessible  from  Sun  Valley  from  the 
east,  which  is  only  60  miles  away  and 
from  all  points  to  the  west  coast  through 
Boise,  our  State  capital.  It  may  well  be- 
come a  year-round  recreation  site. 

By  retaining  the  natural  frontier  char- 
acter of  the  valley  and  towns  such  as 
Stanley  and  Atlanta  and  the  magnificent 
views  of  the  snow-covered  rugged  peaks 
of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  the  visitor 
will  enjoy  breathtaking  scenic  grandeur 
which  is  un.surpasseu.  Hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  proposed  bill  in  Idaho 
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and  In  Washington,  D.C.  It  has  received 
nearly  unanimous  approval.  The  cost  of 
acquisition,  development,  and  manage- 
ment will  be  reasonable  because  most  of 
the  lands  are  now  in  Federal  ownership. 
Mr.  President,  I  Itope  Congress  will  agree 
that  this  is  an  (pportunity  to  properly 
manage  Federal,  State,  and  private 
lands,  in  balance,  for  its  highest  sind  best 
use  now  and  for  the  future. 


S.  855 — INTROEfUCnON  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOP  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THS  BUFFALO  NATIONAL 
RIVER,  STAT]  ]  OP  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  i  .nd  my  senior  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  A[r.  McClellan,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Bul'alo  River  In  Arkansas 
as  the  Buffalo  National  River. 

The  Senate  wi:i  recall  that  a  similar 
bill — S.  704 — was  Introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Cong -ess,  but  final  action 
could  hftt  be  taken  before  adjournment. 

This  bill  woulc  enable  the  preserva- 
tion, in  its  free-flowing,  natural  state,  of 
an  important  segment  of  this  beautiful 
river  in  an  area  R^hlch  contains  unique 
scenic  and  scientific  features. 

Mr.  President,  tie  Buffalo  River  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  in  the 
world.  An  editoriil  in  the  Baxter  Bul- 
letin, Baxter  County.  Ark.,  recently  re- 
ferred to  the  rivei  as  "a  natural  prize  of 
national  significance."  The  editorial  con- 
tinued : 

It  should  be  preserved  as  a  national  park- 
type  area  for  the  sai  ne  reasons  that  the  giant 
redwoods  should  noi  be  mowed  down  to  make 
boards  and  the  Graj  id  Canyon  should  not  be 
dammed  to  carry  ou  t  local  economic  designs. 
The  national  river  would.  In  fact,  aid  the 
economy  of  the  area  by  providing  a  new  kind 
of  outdoor  preserve  md  recreational  area. 

I  would  also  llki!  to  refer  to  a  passage 
from  a  report  pre  sared  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1963.  which  I  think 
makes  apparent  sc  tne  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Buffalo  should  be  a  national  river: 

Although  man-muie  Impoundments  are 
causing  the  rapid  disappearance  of  free- 
Qowlng  streams  In  nUd-Amertca.  the  Buffalo 
River  remains  one  oi  the  few  rivers  still  pos- 
sessing exceptional  uniderness  value. 

The  Buffalo  River  deeply  entrenched  in  a 
meandering  course,  flows  eastward  across 
Newton  and  Searcy  (bounties,  entering  briefly 
Marlon  and  Baxter  Counties  before  Joining 
the  White  River  In  northwest  Arkansas.  In 
places  the  Buffalo  U»s  650  feet  almost  sheer 
below  Its  canyon  rim  Towering  multi-colored 
cliffs  sharply  accer  t  the  mild  mountain 
beauty  into  which  rature  has  set  the  blue- 
green  waters  of  this  spring-fed  stream.  Bern 
on  summits  almost  5  400  feet  above  sea  level, 
this  river  flows  down  m  elevations  of  less  than 
400  feet  before  Jolnlig  the  White  River 

The  scenic  grandei  r  of  unimpeded  rivers — 
surging  over  rapids,  moving  lazily  through 
long  shaded  eddies,  iind  sweeping  gracefully 
against  streaked  canron  walls  that  proclaim 
the  handiwork  of  a  free-flowing  stream — 1« 
fast  disappearing.  Urbanization  has  altered 
and  Impoundments  tiave  tamed  river  after 
river  until  little  Is  left  to  represent  the  wil- 
derness waters  knowr  by  first  comers  to  these 
hills. 

Flora  of  the  study  t  rea  Is  perhaps  the  most 
diverse  of  any  other  irea  of  equal  extent  In 
Arkansas  and  ranks  roteworthy  on  a  nation- 
al basis.  The  wild  llf(  constitutes  one  of  the 


area's  chief  attractions.  Practically  every 
wild  animal  common  to  an  oak-hickory  type 
forest  Is  found  In  great  numbers.  The  red 
wolf,  not  known  to  be  residing  within  any 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  Is  found 
here.  In  colder  latitudes  black  bears  and 
woodchucks  hibernate  during  part  or  all  of 
the  winter  season;  In  this  locale  they  are 
active  throughout  the  year. 

Known  archeologlcal  sites  within  the  Im- 
mediate area  of  the  river  number  at  least 
twenty,  and  It  Is  likely  that  others  are 
present. 

The  study  area  Includes  an  expansive 
climax  of  wUdness.  ruggedness,  and  eleva- 
tion contrasts  In  two  sections  of  the  Ozark 
Plateaus  Province  of  the  Interior  Highlands 
Division  of  American  Landscape  Forms.  The 
upper  course  of  the  Buffalo  River  Is  etched 
Into  the  Boston  Mountains  Section,  while 
the  lower  course  with  its  tortuous  canyons 
typifies  the  Sprlngfleld-Salem  Plateaus  Sec- 
tions. No  other  feasible  management  unit  In 
the  entire  Ozarks  portion  of  the  Interior 
Highlands  Division  can  likely  siirpass  the 
combined  resources  of  the  area  studied. 

Geologically  the  area  Is  outstanding  and 
typifies  the  Arkansas  Ozarks  with  their  nu- 
merous caves,  waterfalls,  persistent  springs. 
Interesting  side  canyons,  and  Impressive 
bluffs. 

Being  the  last  of  the  choice  remaining 
major  free-flowing  streams  In  the  Arkansas 
07,arks.  the  Buffalo  River  offers  an  outstand- 
ing opportunity  for  preservation  of  a  unique 
segment  of  outdoor  America. 

The  area  is  centrally  located  with  respect 
to  large  urban  populations  and  is  well  suited 
to  provide  increasing  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  nation. 

In  combination,  the  scenic,  scientific,  and 
archeologlcal  values  and  the  recreation  po- 
tential of  the  area  clearly  indicate  that  con- 
sideration for  preservation  and  administra- 
tion at  the  national  level  is  warranted. 
Therefore,  the  study  area  is  recommended 
for  establishment  as  a  National  River,  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Buffalo  River 
will  be  a  credit  to  our  national  park  sys- 
tem and  offer  great  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Buffalo  as 
a  national  river  will  be  done  with  the 
minimum  possible  disruption  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  Where  land  is  not 
specifically  needed  for  park  facilities, 
property  owners  will  be  able  to  continue 
in  their  present  residences,  and  where- 
ever  possible  only  scenic  easements  will 
be  taken. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  their  assistance  In  pre- 
paring this  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  subsequently  by  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  different 
in  some  respects  from  S.  704.  and  these 
differences  are  identified  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  Office  of  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  letter  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
analyze  thoroughly  the  details  of  the  bill 
drafted  by  the  Department,  and  there 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  concerning 


the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  provisions.  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  all  opinions  will 
be  considered  carefully  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  desirable  modifications 
may  be  made  by  the  committee  during 
such  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  855)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Buffalo  National 
River  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PVlbright  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McClel- 
lan), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  865 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving  and  Interpreting  an 
area  containing  unique  scenic  and  scientific 
features,  and  preserving  as  a  free-flowing 
stream  an  Important  segment  of  the  Buffalo 
River  In  Arkansas  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  establish 
and  administer  the  Buffalo  National  River. 
The  boundaries  of  the  national  river  shall  be 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled. 
"Proposed  Buffalo  National  River",  numbered 
NRr-BUF-7103  and  dated  December  1967, 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  Offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  The 
Secretary  may  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  river  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
total  acreage  within  such  boundaries  shall 
not  exceed  95,730  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange,  except  that 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  a 
political  sulxllvislon  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  When  an  Individual  tract 
of  land  is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  river,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire all  of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  In  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may 
be  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non-Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  national  river  bound- 
aries, and  any  portion  of  the  land  not  uti- 
lized for  such  exchanges  may  be  disposed  of 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377;  40  U.S.C.  471 
et  seq.),  as  amended.  With  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  any 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  river  may  be  transferred  with- 
out consideration  to  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  for  administration 
as  part  of  the  national  river. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  property  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 
puiposes  of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use.  any  owner  or  owners  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  improved  property  on  the  date  of  Its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  may  retain  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses, for  a  term,  as  the  owner  may  elect, 
ending  either  (1)  upon  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
or  (2)  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  from 
the  date  of  acquisition.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition. 
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less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 
the  term  retained  by  the  owner.  Such  right 
( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
to  assure  that  the  property  Is  used  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  (2)  may 
be  transferred  or  assigned  and  (3)  may  be 
terminated  with  respect  to  the  entire  prop- 
erty by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determina- 
tion that  the  property  or  any  portion  thereof 
has  ceased  to  be  used  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes,  and  upon  tender  to  the 
holder  of  the  right  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
tender,  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which 
remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1.  1967,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  exclude  from  any  improved  prop- 
erty any  waters  or  land  fronting  thereon, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoin- 
ing such  waters  or  land  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  In  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  except  that 
he  may  designate  zones  where  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emer- 
gencies, any  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
put  Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Arkansas  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any 
dam.  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line,  or  other  project  works 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063). 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.).  on  or 
directly  affecting  the  Buffalo  National  River 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  In  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  river  was  established,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Nothing  contained  In  the  fore- 
going sentence,  however,  shall  preclude  li- 
censing of.  or  assistance  to.  developments 
below  or  above  the  Buffalo  National  River  or 
on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which  will 
not  Invade  the  area  or  unreasonably  dimin- 
ish the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  values  present  In  the  area  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act.  No  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  recom- 
mend authorization  of  any  water  resources 
project  that  would  have  a  direct  and  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  values  for  which  such 
river  was  established,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  or  request  appropriations  to  begin 
construction  of  any  such  project,  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized,  without 
advising  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  Its  in- 
tention so  to  do  at  least  sixty  days  In  ad- 
vance, and  without  specifically  reporting  to 
the  (Congress  In  writing  at  the  time  it  makes 
Its  recommendation  or  request  In  what  re- 
spect construction  of  such  project  would  be 
In  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
would  affect  the  component  and  the  values 
to  be  protected  by  It  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  the  Buffalo  National  River 


in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C,  1  et  seq),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented; except  that  any  otjher  statutory  au- 
thority available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  6.  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  enforce  any  Federal  laws  or  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  Buffalo  National  River 
may,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any 
person  who  violates  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions In  his  presence  or  view,  and  may  exe- 
cute any  warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by 
an  officer  or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
and  may  with  a  search  warrant  or  as  an  In- 
cident to  a  lawful  arrest,  search  for  and 
seize  property  taken,  used  or  possessed  In 
violation  of  said  laws  and  regulations.  Any- 
thing so  seized  shall  be  held  by  such  person 
or  by  the  United  SUtes  Marshall  pending 
disposition  of  the  case  by  the  court,  magis- 
trate, or  commissioner.  Upon  conviction,  any 
fish,  bird,  mammal,  or  other  wild  vertebrate 
or  invertebrate  animal,  or  part  or  nest  or  egg 
thereof  seized  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  court, 
magistrate,  or  commissioner  Upon  convic- 
tion, any  other  property,  except  property  of 
the  United  States,  used  or  possessed  in  viola- 
tion of  taid  laws  or  regulations,  including 
but  not  limited  to  any  gun.  net.  or  trap,  may 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  the  court,  magistrate,  or 
commissioner,  except  that  this  discretionary 
authority  to  forfeit  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  other  property  shall  apply  only  In  the 
case  of  a  conviction  for  an  offense  Involving 
the  taking  or  possession  of  property  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  taking,  possession,  cap- 
turing, hunting,  or  killing,  or  attempt  there- 
of, of  any  fish,  bird,  mammal,  or  other  wild 
vertebrate  or  Invertebrate  animal,  or  part  or 
nest  or  egg  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbrxght 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  SoLicrrom, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  27, 1969. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fctlbright:  Mr.  James  Cash 
of  your  office  orally  requested  this  office  to  set 
out  the  differences  between  S.  704.  which  you 
Introduced  In  the  90th  Congress,  and  the 
draft  bill  on  the  Buffalo  National  River  which 
we  forwarded  to  your  office  on  January  17. 
1969,  as  a  drafting  service. 

The  differences  between  the  two  versions 
of  the  Buffalo  National  River  bills  are : 

1.  The  acreage  has  been  reduced  from 
103,000  to  95,730  acres.  A  new  map  reference 
has  been  Inserted.  The  new  map  shows  the 
new  boundaries. 

2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the 
draft  bin  has  been  changed  to  require  the 
concurrence  of  the  agency  having  adminis- 
tration over  Federal  lands  within  the  pro- 
posed national  river  before  such  lands  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  purposes  of  the  proposed  national  river. 

3.  Section  2(b)  of  S.  704  has  been  deleted, 
and  all  subsequent  subparagraphs  have  been 
relettered.  Paragraph  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  July 
15.  1968  (82  Stat.  354.  356),  amended  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897) .  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  authority  to  exchange  non-Ped- 
eral  lands  within  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System  or  miscellaneous  area  for  other  Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  same  state.  This  ex- 
change authority  would  apply  to  the  pro- 
posed national  river. 

4.  There  are  some  changes  In  section  2(c) 


of  S.  704  which  appear  in  section  2(b)  of 
the  draft  bill.  The  first  change  allows  the 
Secretary  to  take  improved  noncommercial 
residential  property.  If  the  Secrettwy  deter- 
mines that  such  property  is  needed  'for  pur- 
poses of  administration,  preservation,  or  pub- 
lic use.  .  .  ."  Section  2(b)  of  the  draft  pro- 
vides that  the  right  retained  by  the  owner,  if 
the  Secretary  does  not  take  the  land  under 
the  above  provision.  Is  subject  to  the  three 
enumerated  conditions  in  the  last  sentence 
of  section  2(b)  of  the  draft  and  also  provides 
for  the  termination  of  the  owner's  Interest. 
If  the  property  ceases  to  be  used  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes.  These 
enumerated  conditions  and  the  termination 
of  the  owner's  interest  are  new  provisions 
in  the  draft. 

5.  There  are  some  minor  changes  made  to 
section  2(d)  of  S.  704  which  may  be  found 
in  section  2(c)  of  the  draft.  Most  of  the 
changes  are  intended  to  clarify  section  2(d) 
in  S.  704.  One  substantive  change  has  been 
made  in  section  2(c)  of  the  draft.  The  pro- 
vision in  S.  704  which  would  allow  agri- 
cultural use  of  the  private  lands  within  the 
proposed  national  river  has  been  deleted 
from  the  draft  bill. 

6.  Section  4  of  S.  704  has  been  entirely  re- 
WTltten.  Section  4  of  the  draft  bill,  with 
minor  changes  in  language,  l.s  Identical  to 
section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  2,  1968 
(82  Stat.  906). 

7.  Section  6  of  the  draft  bill  gives  the 
Secretary  arrest  authority  in  the  proposed 
national  river.  There  was  no  such  provision 
in  S.  704. 

None  of  the  statements  made  above  should 
be  construed  as  stating  the  Department's 
position  with  respect  to  any  provision  in  the 
draft  bill,  since  this  letter  is  only  Intended 
to  point  up  the  differences  between  the  draft 
bin  and  S.  704. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  in  this  mattor.  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact this  office. 

Sincerely  youM, 

DAVro  B    FiNNECAN, 

Acting  Legislative  Counsel. 


S.  856— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT RECOGNITION  OF  AND 
PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITIONS  TO  BE  HELD 
IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognition of  and  participation  in  interna- 
tional expositions  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  identical  bill  was  introduced  in 
my  absence  in  1968  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield)  as  S.  3737.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
majority  leader  for  the  tribute  he  paid 
me  at  that  time  for  having  stimulated 
the  drafting  of  this  bill,  a  fact  which  is 
noted  this  time  by  the  Secretarj*  of  Com- 
merce in  his  letter  submitting  the  draft, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter, together  with  the  bill,  and  a  state- 
ment of  purposes  and  needs,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

As  customarj'.  I  reserve  my  right  with 
respect  to  any  amendments  that  might 
be  suggested  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
material  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


cxv- 
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The  bill  (8.  85^)  to  provide  for  Federal 
Government  recognition  of  and  partici- 
pation in  internj  tional  expositions  pro- 
posed to  be  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  \^as  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  856 
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(c)  The  President  shall  report  his  actions 
under  this  section  promptly  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  3  Federal  Participation.  The  Federal 
Oovernment  may  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional exposition  proposed  to  be  held  In  the 
United  States  only  upon  the  authorization 
of  the  Congress.  If  the  President  finds  that 
Federal  participation  is  In  the  national  inter- 
est, he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  pro- 
posal for  such  participation,  which  proposal 
shall  include: 

(a)  evidence  that  the  International  expo- 
sition has  met  the  criteria  for  Federal  recog- 
nition and,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act, 
It  has  been  so  recognized; 

(b)  a  statement  that  the  International  ex- 
position has  been  registered  by  the  BIE;  and 

(c)  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretai7  of 
Conmierce  in  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
ested departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  exposition.  In  developing  such  a  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
whether  or  not  the  plan  should  include  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  pavilion  and.  If  so, 
whether  or  not  the  Government  would  have 
need  for  a  permanent  structure  in  the  area 
of  the  exf>06ition.  In  the  event  such  need  is 
established,  the  Secretary  may  Include  In 
his  plan  a  recommendation  that,  as  a  con- 
dition of  participation,  the  Government 
should  be  deeded  a  satisfactory  site  for  the 
Federal  pavilion,  in  fee  simple  and  free  of 
liens  or  other  encumbrances.  The  Secretary 
shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
the  extent  necessary  in  carrjrlng  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  Establishment  and  Publication  of 
Standards  and  Criteria. 

(a)  The  Secertary  of  Commerce  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards,  defintions,  and  criteria 
which  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  Sec.  2(a)  d)  and  Sec.  3(c)  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  Standards,  definitions,  and  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  and  such  revisions 
In  them  as  he  may  make  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  withdraw  Fed- 
eral recognition  or  partlclpaUon  whenever 
he  finds  that  continuing  recognition  or  par- 
ticipation would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
national  Interest  and  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
limit  the  authority  of  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies  to  participate  In  International 
expositions  or  events  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

Sec  7.  SecUon  8  of  Public  Law  89-685  Is 
hereby  repealed 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  bxuos  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretaby  op  Commkbce, 
Washington,  DC.  January  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  Federal 
Government  recognition  of  and  participation 
In  international  expositions  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
four  copies  of  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  in  support  thereof. 

An  Identical  draft  bill  was  transmitted  to 
the  90th  Congress  on  June  24,  1968,  and  was 
Introduced  as  S.  3737  and  H.R.   18881. 

International  expositions  have  tradition- 
ally played  a  role  In  commoratlng  major  hu- 
man achievements  or  In  celebrating  out- 
standing national  events — current  and  his- 
torical. However,  during  the  last  several 
years  there  have  been  proposals  for  holding 
many  such  expositions  In  the  United  States 


and  a  concomitant  Increase  In  the  frequency 
of  requests  by  local  sponsors  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition and  participation. 

The  bill  submitted  to  you  today  reflects 
the  conclusion  of  the  Executive  Branch  that 
a  more  orderly  approach  toward  Internation- 
al expositions  Is  necessary.  Enactment  of  the 
bin  will  provide  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  a  meaningful  framework 
by  which  a  rational  assessment  can  be  made 
of  exposition  proposals,  whether  Federal  in- 
volvement wouldl  be  In  the  national  Interest, 
and  the  extent  and  nature  of  such  Involve- 
ment. 

The  benefits  of  the  bill  would  not,  how- 
ever, accrue  solely  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Local  sponsors  would  have  available 
clear  guidelines  to  be  followed  before  their 
plans  would  be  eligible  for  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  go  hand  In  hand 
with,  and  are  a  necessary  supplement  to,  the 
recent  Senate-approved  accession  to  the 
Paris  Convention  which  provides  for  United 
States  membership  In  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Expositions  (BIE).  While  member- 
ship in  this  organization  will  subject  the 
United  States  to  regulations  dealing  with  the 
organization,  operation  and  frequency  of 
international  expositions,  the  BIE  rules  are 
not  concerned  with  purely  Internal  exposi- 
tion procedures  of  member  nations.  The  bill 
is  directed  towards  establishing  such  In- 
ternal procedures  for  the  United  States. 

We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
interest  and  contribution  of  Senator  Ful- 
brlght.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  In  the  formulation  of 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  urges  en- 
actment of  the  draft  bill. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  January  2,  1969  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  R.  Smpth, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  PuRPasE  and  Need 
Over  the  past  several  yeaxs  there  have  been 
an  Increasing  number  of  proposals  by  local 
sponsors  for  international  expositions  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States.  These  proposals, 
for  the  most  part,  have  Included  efforts  by 
sponsoring  authorities  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition and  participation  of  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  foreign  governments.  It  Is 
in  the  national  interest  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize,  endorse  and/or  par- 
ticipate In  only  the  most  worthy  and  viable 
of  these  projects.  However,  It  has  become 
apparent  that  some  form  of  Federal  action 
would  become  necessary  so  that  proposals 
might  be  evaluated  In  the  light  of  general 
criteria  bearing  on  the  national  Interest.  To 
this  end,  the  Executive  Branch  has  concluded 
that  (a)  the  United  States  should  accede  to 
the  Parts  Convention  of  1928,  which  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions (B.I.E.),  and  (b)  permanent  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  which  would  estab- 
lish basic  criteria  for  Federal  Government 
recognition  and  participation  in  future  do- 
mestic expositions. 

On  April  30,  1968,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Paris  Convention.  The  Senate  Committee  rec- 
ognized during  its  hearings  on  this  matter 
that  United  States  membership  In  the  B.I.E. 
was  a  necessary  first  step,  but  that  accession 
should  be  supplemented  by  permanent  leg- 
islation that  would  establish  complementary 
standards  and  criteria  governing  recognition 
and  participation  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  exposition  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  Federal  as- 
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sistance  to,  and  participation  In,  Interna- 
tional expositions  held  within  the  United 
States,  and  we  urge  enactment  of  the  draft 
blU. 

While  the  BIE.  provides  discipline  In 
the  organization,  operation  and  frequency 
of  international  expositions.  It  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  Internal  exposition  procedures 
of  a  member  nation.  The  bill  Is  directed  to- 
ward establishing  Internal  procedures  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  bin  would  provide  specific  guidelines 
to  prospective  sponsors  In  the  United  States 
as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  (a)  recognize  a 
given  exposition,  and  (b)  be  an  official  par- 
ticipant In  it.  With  resp>ect  to  recognition, 
the  bill  would  establish  criteria  under  which 
the  President  could  determine  the  national 
Interest  of  an  exposition  before  granting 
official  recognition.  The  bill  would  provide 
that  recognition  take  the  form  of  an  official 
request  by  the  President  to  the  B.I.E.  for 
International  registration  and  an  Invitation 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign 
governments  to  take  part  In  the  event. 

The  bill  also  would  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  consider  becoming  a  participant  In  the 
proposed  event.  Basically,  these  procedures 
would  provide  that  the  President,  after  find- 
ing that  Federal  participation  In  an  Inter- 
national exposition  Is  In  the  national  interest, 
transmit  a  proposal  for  such  participation 
to  the  Congress  for  approval.  The  bill  would 
require  evidence  that  the  event  meets  the 
criteria  for,  and  has  received.  Federal  recog- 
nition, a  statement  that  the  proposed  event 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  B.I.E.,  and 
an  approved  plan  for  the  Federal  participa- 
tion prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  President  is  empowered  by  the  bill  to 
withdraw  Federal  recognition  or  participa- 
tion In  cases  where  subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  continued  Federal  Interest  In  the 
exposition  would  no  longer  be  In  the  national 
Interest. 

The  bill  would  leave  the  ultimate  authority 
to  approve  Federal  participation  In  Congress 
while  providing  a  better  basis  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  give  orderly  preliminary  con- 
sideration to  proposed  events. 


S.  857— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
DESIGNATE  THE  HIGH  UINTAS 
WILDERNESS,  ASHLEY  AND 

WASATCH     NATIONAL     FORESTS, 
STATE  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  desig- 
nate a  region  of  supreme  beauty  and 
great  natural  value  as  the  High  Uintas 
Wilderness.  Located  in  northeastern 
Utah,  this  portion  of  the  Wasatch  and 
Ashley  National  Forests  has  long  been 
regarded  as  worthy  of  preservation  in  its 
wild  natural  state.  Having  been  one  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
seek  congressional  approval  to  place  this 
natural  treasure  under  the  protection  of 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. This  land  would  be  the  first  in  the 
State  of  Utah  to  receive  such  designa- 
tion. 

The  measure  which  I  now  introduce  Is 
structured  to  respond  both  to  the  need 
of  this  coimtry  to  preserve  Its  remain- 
ing regions  of  wilderness,  and  to  Utah's 
particular  need  to  provide  for  full  de- 
velopment of  its  scarce  water  resources. 
The  boundaries  of  the  wilderness  areas 
as  defined  in  my  bill  omit  a  single  unit 
of  102,011  Eicres,  or  slightly  less  than  one- 


third  of  the  total  acreage  that  the  Forest 
Service  recommended  to  the  President 
for  inclusion.  I  have  made  this  reduc- 
tion not  out  of  a  disregard  for  the  pris- 
tine values  of  the  region,  but  because 
that  portion,  generally  referred  to  as 
area  D  or  the  Uintas  River  drainage,  is 
imder  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  complete  planning  for  the  ulti- 
mate phase  of  the  central  Utah  project. 
The  Bureau's  investigation  may  show 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  locate  a  water 
storage  facility  within  that  region,  or 
that  water  from  a  facility  would  be 
backed  up  into  it.  This  would  violate  the 
wilderness  standards  and  such  area 
would  have  to  be  excluded.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  progress  of  the  study  will  per- 
mit a  decision  on  this  matter  later  this 
year.  Perhaps  no  such  inconsistent  usage 
will  be  required,  in  which  event  area  D 
could  be  added  to  the  wilderness  area. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  dependent  upon 
the  full  development  of  all  available 
water  resources  if  it  is  to  meet  today's 
and  tomorrow's  water  requirements. 
Completion  of  the  ultimate  phase  of  the 
central  Utah  project  is  vital  to  this  effort. 
I  could  not  consciously  inhibit  progress 
toward  that  objective  by  allowing  an 
area  of  land  which  may  be  needed  for 
the  project  to  be  hastily  designated  as 
wilderness. 

Omission  of  this  one  portion  from  the 
Uintas  Wilderness  proposal  at  this  time 
will  not  detract  from  the  physical  and 
spiritual  attractiveness  of  the  region. 
Furthermore,  I  will  introduce  legislation 
to  add  all  or  such  part  of  this  land  to 
the  wilderness  to  the  extent  that  the  ul- 
timate phase  permits. 

The  Governor  of  Utah  has  advocated 
the  establishment  of  the  High  Uintas 
Wilderness,  with  the  proviso  that  action 
on  the  Uintas  River  drainage  be  delayed. 
Hearings  in  Utah  have  also  revealed 
broad  popular  support  for  the  designa- 
tion of  these  lands  as  wilderness. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  Congress  declared  a  policy  "to 
secure  for  the  American  people  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness." 

A  wilderness — 

The  Congress  stated — 

Is  an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  commu- 
nity of  life  are  untrammeled  by  taaji,  where 
man  himself  Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 

The  land  of  the  High  Uintas  is  that 
kind  of  area,  and  its  preservation  is  dis- 
tinctly in  keeping  with  the  spirit  that  led 
to  the  realization  of  a  national  wilder- 
ness system.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  give  this  resource  that  unique  form  of 
protection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
text  of  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  857)  to  designate  the  High 
Uintas  Wilderness,  Ashley  and  Wasatch 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wllder- 
.icss  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  891) 
the  area  classified  as  the  High  tllntas  Primi- 
tive Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto,  other  than  Area  D,  and  deletions 
therefrom,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "High  Uintas  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed," dated  August  21.  1967,  which  Is  on 
file  and  aveillable  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  hereby  designated  as 
the  High  Uintas  Wilderness  within  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Ashley  and  Wasatch  National 
Forests,  comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
220,989  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
High  Uintas  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included -in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  TQ^t  correction  of 
clerical  and  t3?pographlcaf  ert-ors  in  such 
legal  description  and  maps  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  High  Uintas  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
High  Uintas  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby  abol- 
ished. 


S.  858— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OF  1938  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  WHEAT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
in  behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Cranston,  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  regard  to 
wheat. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  increase  to  12,000  acres 
the  acreage  allotments  for  the  1969  and 
subsequent  crops  of  wheat  for  privately 
owned  farms  in  the  irrigable  portion  of 
the  Tulelake  area  in  Modoc  and  Siskiyou 
Counties  of  California. 

The  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotment shall  be  for  the  production  of 
Durum  wheat  only  on  both  the  original 
allotment  and  on  the  increased  acreage. 

The  producers  on  a  farm  receiving  an 
increased  allotment  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  eligible  for  diversion 
payments. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress,  but  because  of  ad- 
verse reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  no  action  was  taken. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  po- 
sition was  based  on  a  contention  that  it 
would  give  preferential  treatment  to 
producers  in  the  Tulelake  area  and  that 
Durum  wheat  was  not  in  short  supply. 

While  it  is  true  that  Durum  wheat  is 
not  in  short  supply  nationally.  It  is  short 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  U.S.  Durum 
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Wheat    Growers 
this  legislation. 

Durum  wheat  grown  In  the  Tulelake 
area  is  the  only  vheat  available  for  Pa- 
cific coast  manufacture  of  pasta  prod- 
ucts, and  if  the  entire  Tulelake  basin 
were  planted  in  Durum  wheat,  it  could 
not,  even  then,  pieet  the  needs  of  the 
west  coast. 

I  would  like  t^  point  out.  in  conclu- 
sion, that  this  Is  the  only  place  that 
Dunun  is  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  andjapproprlately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  85J8>  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustnient  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  wheat,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Murphy  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston ) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  forestry. 
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S.  860— INTRODpCTION  OP  BILL  ES- 
TABLISHING  A  FEDERAL  DEPART- 
MEfTT  OP  COKSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  NELSON,  klr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
establishing  a  FJederal  Department  of 
Consimier  Aflairsj 

Almost  every  economic,  political,  so- 
cial, professional,!  and  religious  group  in 
America  is  orgarjized  to  make  its  voice 
heard  in  some  fashion  or  another.  If  an 
issue  is  raised  that  touches  their  special 
concern  they  have  a  voice  that  is  heard 
and  weighed.  Thisy  have  political  power 
that  is  listened  to  and  respected.  The 
consumer  does  net.  He  spends  his  dollar 
in  an  incredibly  sophisticated  and  de- 
ceitful marketplalce  where  his  lone  wit 
and  native  intelligence  count  for  very 
little. 

No  matter  hov  intelligent  the  shop- 
per, he  is  unable  to  judge  the  quality  or 
reliability  of  innimerable  items  in  the 
marketplace.  He  can  look  at  a  tire  all  day 
long  and  still  not  figure  out  what  weight 
it  will  safely  beai,  how  well  it  will  wear 
or  whether  it  is  worth  $10  or  $50.  Fur- 
thermore, the  tirj  dealer  can  sit  there 
all  day  with  him  and  he  cannot  do  any 
better. 

The  consumer  i  >  the  forgotten  man  in 
this  overorganizet  and  overplanned  eco- 
nomic system.  It  is  time  his  voice  was 
heard  and  his  interests  fairly  repre- 
sented. To  achif  ve  some  measure  of 
equity  for  the  consumer  we  propose  the 
creation  of  a  Cat  inet-level  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

demand  for  new  and 
protect  the  consumer 
Congress  has  enacted 
some  useful  legislition  designed  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  misleading  interest 
rates,  poorly  constructed  automobiles 
and  tires,  flammaijle  clothing,  unwhole- 
some meat  and  poultry,  deceptive  pack- 
aging, hazardous  toys,  and  loanshark- 
ing. 

The  job  tliat  now  lies  ahead  for  the 
Congress  is  correcting  the  lack  of  coor- 
dination in  the  a  Iministration  of  these 
laws.  It  is  folly  to  lull  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  coisumers  are,  at  long 
last,  really  gettirg  the  full  protection 
they  so  badly  nee< ,  when  there  are  some 


The  legitimate 
stronger  laws  to 
has  been  heard 


33  departments  and  agencies  making 
only  a  fragmented  and  halfhearted  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  consumer.  The  laws 
are  there,  but  the  spirit  and  drive  to  ad- 
minister these  laws  are  lacking. 

If  this  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs is  established,  it  would  be  the 
watchdog  over  those  agencies  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  consumer.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  this  bill  would  not 
only  protect  consiuners  from  fraudulent 
practices  in  the  private  sector,  but  also 
would  prod  those  Government  agencies 
which  are  slow  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  consumer. 

This  biU  would  establish  a  Consimier 
Counsel.  It  would  provide  a  place  to  reg- 
ister complaints  and  create  an  agency 
to  speak  and  fight  for  the  consumer's 
interest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  860)  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to 
secure  within  the  Federal  Government 
effective  representation  of  the  interests 
of  consumers ;  to  coordinate  the  adminis- 
tration of  consumer  services  by  trans- 
ferring to  such  Department  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Departments  of  Commerce; 
Labor;  Agriculture;  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  other  agencies;  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson  (for  himself  and  Senators 
RiBicoFF,  Moss,  Young  of  Ohio,  Eagle- 
ton,  Randolph,  Gravel,  Burdick,  Tyd- 
iNGS,  and  Yarborouch  > ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


S.  861— INTRODUCTION  OF  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  ASSISTANCE 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Yarborouch,  I  introduce  a  bill,  the  Con- 
simier Protection  Assistance  Act.  This  is 
a  companion  bill  to  one  which  will  be 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Repre- 
sentative Reid  of  New  York. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Assistance 
Act  is  based  upon  my  expenence  as  at- 
torney general  of  New  York  in  1955  and 
1956  and  the  subsequent  experience  of 
my  successor  in  that  office,  Judge  Louis 
Lefkowitz. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Assistance 
Act  would  provide  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  to  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  State's  consumer  protection 
plan.  To  be  eligible,  the  State  plan  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  must  include ; 

First.  A  consumer  protection  office 
within  the  State  to  deal  with  dishonest 
practices ; 

Second.  Programs  to  license  or  other- 
wise regulate  business  activities  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  household  appli- 
ance repairmen,  motor  vehicle  repair- 
men, home  movers,  and  home  improve- 
ment contractors,  in  order  to  provide 
consumer  protection.  State  regulation 
may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  pro- 


tection against  false  advertising,  failure 
to  perform  the  work  or  service  as  adver- 
tised, performing  unnecessary  and  un- 
requested  work  or  services,  failure  to 
perform  work  or  services  as  represented 
to  the  consumer  and  for  which  the  con- 
sumer was  billed: 

Third.  Programs  to  require  credit  re- 
porting agencies  to  adopt  reasonable 
procedures  for  meeting  the  needs  of  com- 
merce for  credit  information  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
individual  person.  State  regulation  would 
seek  to  insure  that  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies exercise  their  grave  responsibilities 
with  fairness,  impartiality,  and  a  respect 
for  the  individual  right  of  privacy  and 
provide  the  individual  an  opportunity  to 
correct  erroneous  information;  and 

Fourth.  Consumer  education  programs 
to  assist  consumers  residing  in  urban 
areas  with  high  concentration  of  low- 
income  individuals,  and  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  consumer  education 
courses  in  public  school  curriculums. 

All  of  us  are — without  exception — 
consumers. 

Our  concerns  as  consumers  start  in 
the  marketplace  where  we  live.  In  Metro- 
politan New  York  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  received  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  complaints  from  consumers 
about  various  problems  which  they  met 
in  their  local  marketplace — consumer 
complaints  about  seller  behavior  and  de- 
mands for  corrective  action. 

Appropriate  action  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  unethical 
practices  of  the  unenlightened  and  un- 
progressive  segment  of  our  business  com- 
munity, the  unscrupulous  few  preying  on 
the  unwary  buyer. 

The  intent  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Assistance  Act  is  to  identify  those 
relatively  few  in  the  business  community 
who  practice  deception  and  intimidation 
and  to  provide  such  regulation  as  will 
allow  the  consumer  to  deal  on  an  even 
basis  in  the  marketplace. 

The  advance  technology  and  increased 
sophistication  of  modem  consumer  goods 
have  often  turned  the  once  fair  exchange 
between  the  parties  into  a  one-way 
street.  There  is  an  impressive  selection 
of  new  products  and  new  versions  of  old 
products.  Our  urbanized  consumer  has 
a  houseful  of  intricate  gadgets.  The  con- 
sumer marketplace  has  grown  exceed- 
ingly complex.  Technological  progress 
and  modem  marketing  methods  have 
contributed  to  an  unparalleled  standard 
of  living.  But  technology,  with  a  language 
of  its  own.  and  modern  marketing,  with 
its  emphasis  on  "mass"  have  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  individual 
consumer  to  make  his  selection  with  com- 
plete and  accurate  information. 

Yesterday's  rather  unsophisticated 
hand-operated  can  opener  is  today's  all- 
electric  machine  which  not  only  opens 
the  can  and  removes  the  top,  but  also 
sharpens  knives  and  crushes  ice.  Ad- 
vances are  not  confined  to  the  consum- 
er's home. 

With  the  refining  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  repairs  can  only  be  made 
by  highly  specialized  mechanics.  Again 
the  reliance  must  be  placed  on  those 
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who  sell  and  service  today's  automobiles, 
television  sets,  and  other  home  electri- 
cal appliances. 

The  home-moving  field  is  another 
area  in  which  the  homeowner  finds  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage.  The  estimated 
2-hour  move  often  turns  into  a  full-day 
and  even  a  week's  affair. 

The  increase  in  home  improvement 
frauds  is  another  area  of  concern.  The 
home-improvement  industry  is  a  $15  bil- 
lion annual  enterprise.  The  services  it 
performs  and  the  raw  materials  and 
techniques  it  has  introduced  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  material  well-being 
of  millions  of  American  families.  Yet, 
the  industry's  performance  and  reputa- 
tion have  been  scarred  by  those  operat- 
ing on  the  fringe.  The  products  and 
services  these  unscrupulous  sellers  offer 
are  numerous — siding,  fire  alarm  sys- 
tems, furnace  repairs,  to  name  a  few. 
Many  an  unwary  customer  has  found 
himself  victim  of  the  home-improvement 
shark.  Lured  with  false  and  deceptive 
offers  of  attractive  home  repairs,  the 
victim  finds  he  has  paid  too  much,  re- 
ceived inferior  work  and  material,  and 
worst  of  all  has  sometimes  unknowingly 
mortgaged  his  home  in  the  bargain. 

We  are  all  aware  of  consumer  tales  of 
woe — the  anguish  awaiting  the  repair- 
man who  cannot  repair  the  dishwasher; 
the  television  set  that  will  never  read- 
just itself;  a  refrigerator  with  missing 
ice  cube  trays;  appliance  and  auto  war- 
ranty service  that  conclusively  establish 
that  the  warranties  that  many  consumer 
products  come  with  are  not  worth  the 
computer  cards  they  are  printed  on. 

I  believe  most  advertising  is  honest 
but  some  of  it  is  not.  and  this  is  wasteful 
of  the  consumer's  dollar.  However,  for 
the  American  consumer,  today's  sales 
pitch  and  full-blown  advertising  cam- 
paigns can  be  all  too  convincing. 

The  problems  the  consumer  is  faced 
with  are  quite  diverse  and  complex.  Ac- 
tion has  been  taken  within  past  years  to 
come  to  grips  with  consumer  concerns. 
At  the  Federal  level — Esther  Peterson 
and  Betty  Furness,  each  a  former  Presi- 
dential Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs — stimulated  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  We  have  had  recognition 
of  consumer  interest — auto  safety  stand- 
ards; meat  inspection;  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act:  truth-in-lending;  and  truth- 
in-packaging — and  there  are  at  least  33 
separate  Government  agencies  engaged 
in  some  form  of  consumer  protection 
activity. 

There  is  a  real  problem,  however,  at 
the  grassroots  level — our  concerns  as 
consumers  start  in  the  local  marketplace. 
It  is  there  that  immediate  and  forceful 
action  is  most  needed  and  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  my  proposttl  provides  for  the 
channeling  of  funds  to  the  individual 
States.  The  recently  enacted  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act — the  so-called 
truth-in-lending  bill — ^Is  a  major  devel- 
opment In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
installment  sales  financing.  However,  the 
problem  goes  much  further,  and  the  pro- 
tection must  begin  before  the  goods  have 
been  contracted  for  and  continue  after 
the  price  has  been  paid. 


My  bill,  therefore,  seeks  to  tap  the 
most  effective  resources  by  placing  pri- 
mary reliance  on  State  action,  with  Fed- 
eral funds  being  used  essentially  as  a 
lever  to  move  the  State  into  consumer 
protection  programs.  For  when  Federal 
funds  are  used  in  conjunction  with,  and 
to  stimulate  State  efforts,  the  Federal 
funds  can  have  a  multiplier  effect  and 
hence  a  far  greater  impact. 

The  State  consumer  protection  office 
as  conceived  by  this  bill  may  be  in  such 
department  or  agency  as  the  individual 
State  may  determine.  The  office  would 
take  such  steps  as  consultation,  media- 
tion, and  where  necessary,  litigation,  in 
order  to  provide  the  consumer  with  an 
effective  remedy. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  such  offices,  it  is  hoped 
that  States  will  look  to  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York  under  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz. 

The  consumer  protection  office  within 
the  New  York  Attorney  General's  office, 
the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Pro- 
tection, has  made  great  strides  in  bring- 
ing about  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
unscrupulous  practices.  The  focusing  on 
the  problem  by  one  office  allows  for  more 
immediate  and  direct  action  and  it  gives 
the  public  a  central  agency  to  which  to 
bring  its  complaints.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  attor- 
ney general,  through  mediation  and 
court  action,  $766,486.02  was  returned  to 
the  public  in  money,  goods,  and /or  serv- 
ices in  1  year.  This  is  an  example  of  what 
the  States  can  do  if  given  the  chance. 

It  is  the  express  Intent  of  this  bill  that 
all  tactics  to  bilk  the  public  including 
bogus  contests,  fictitious  bargains,  in- 
accurate and  biased  credit  reporting,  and 
misrepresentations  of  guarantees  will  be 
subject  to  its  penalties. 

Protection  for  the  consumer  after  the 
fact  is  an  important  and  effective  step. 
A  far  better  solution,  however,  is  in  the 
education  of  the  consumer.  My  proposal 
gives  authorization  to  the  States  to  estab- 
lish consumer  education  programs  and 
also  recommends  that  courses  be  estab- 
lished within  the  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic schcKjls  to  give  today's  consumer  an 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  tomorrow's 
consumer  the  understanding  to  deal  in 
the  marketplace  intelligently.  Consumer 
education  programs  have  as  their  pur- 
pose not  the  elimination  of  product  dif- 
ference but  to  help  the  consumer's 
evaluation  in  product  selection.  It  is 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  a  meaningful 
dialog  at  the  marketplace  that  the  con- 
sumer be  able  to  efficiently  determine 
product  cost  differential  considering 
price,  quantity,  quality,  and  subjective 
consumer  preference. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Assistance  Act  into 
law  and  specific  regulations  under  it  will 
provide  the  public  with  the  safeguards 
which  will  allow  the  public  to  deal  with 
greater  confidence  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that 
Senators  give  consideration  to  similar 
programs  in  their  States  which  would  be 
enormously  encouraged  by  Federal  legis- 
lation such  as  I  am  introducing  today. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
that  its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  861)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  establishing  and 
strengthening  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators  > ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  861 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Pro- 
tection Assistance  Act". 

authorization 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  to  develop,  establish,  and  strengthen 
State  consumer  protection  programs,  the 
Secretary  of  CJommerce  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  grants 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
810.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970. 

ALLOTMl:^fTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  section  for  each 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  the  term  "State" 
shall  not  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion  to 
the  original  allotments  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  preceding  section 
shall  be  deemed  p€a-t  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

USES    OF   ALLOTTTD    FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  used. 
In  accordance  with  State  plans  approved 
under  section  6,  for — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  strengthening  of 
a  consumer  protection  office  which,  In  the 
case  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  office, 
shall  be  located  in  such  department  or  agency 
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of  the  State  aa  tD«  chief  executive  or  the 
legislature  of  the  State  deteroUnes; 

(3)  the  eatabllohment,  operation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs  to  Ucenae,  or  other- 
wise regulate,  household  appliance  repair- 
men, motor  vehicle  repairmen,  and  home 
Improvement  contt-actors  In  order  to  provide 
Improved  coasuntu  protection.  Including 
protection  ag&lnst->— 

( A )  false  advertising: 

(B)  failure  to  perform  the  vfork  or  serv- 
ice as  advertised:    I 

(C)  performing!  unnecessary  and  unre- 
quasted  work  or  services: 

(D)  failure  to  derform  work  or  services  as 
represented  to  th^  consumer  and  for  which 

;  filled; 

(3)  the  establla timent,  0{>eratlan  and  ex- 
pansion of  prograins  requiring  credit  report- 
ing agencies  to  ac  opt  reasonable  procedures 
for  meeting  the  n«eds  of  commerce  for  credit 

manner  which  Is  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  Individual  person;  and 

(4)  the  establiihment  and  expansion  of 
consumer  educatl(  n  programs,  with  partlcu- 

projects  which  give  prom- 
ise of  assisting  persons  who  reside  In  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-tncome  ind  vlduals  and  the  encourag- 
ing of  the  Introdv  ctlon  of  consumer  educa- 
tion courses  In  pu  )llc  school  currlculums. 

STJITZ    PLANS 

state  desiring  to  partlci- 

program   under  this  Act 

iireate  an  appropriate  State 

purpoee  of  this  section,  and 

auch  State  agency,  a  State 


stratljon 
' other 


ai.d 


Sec.  5.   (a)    Any 
pite  In  the  grant 
shall  designate  or 
agency  for  the 
submit,  through 
plan  which  shall— 

( 1 )  set  forth  a 
paid  to  the  State 
section  3  will  be 
poees  described  In 

( 2 )  provide  for 
ministration   of 
agency,  and  Ln  th( 
out  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding 
clent  adminls 
agency  or  any 
designated  In  such 

(3)  provide  for 
tlon  with  State 
grajns  and  other 
carried  out   by  ci 
under  the  Econom 

i4i  provide 
I>ay  from  non 
cost  of  such  plan 

(5)  set  forth 
signed   to   assure 
available  under 
not  to  supplant 
the  amounts  of 
the  absence  of 
available  for  the 
preceding  section 

(6)  provide   thaJt 
maike  such  reports 
taining  such 
may  reasonably 

( 7 )  provide 
accounting 
to   assure   proper 
counting  of  fund! 

(b)  The 
plan   and   any 
comply    with    the 
(a). 


proced  ures 


Secreta  rv 


Pedi  Tal 


Sec.  6   (a)    Proni 
each  State  under 
shall  pay  to  each 
approved    under 
equal  to  the 
needed  for  the 
plan. 

(b)    For  the 
the  Federal  share 
I>er  centum  for 


p^rogram  under  which  funds 

from  its  allotment  under 

expended  solely  for  the  pur- 

the  preceding  section: 

1  ;he  proper  and  efficient  ad- 

^ch    plan    by    such    State 

case  of  programs  to  carry 

described  in  paragraph  (2) 

section,  the  proper  and  effl- 

of  such  plan  by  such 

appropriate  State  agency 

plan: 

xxjperatlon  and  coordlna- 

local  legal  services  pro- 

cdnsumer  oriented  programs 

cmmunity   action   agencies 

c  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

assu  ranees  that  the  State  will 

Federal  sources  the  remaining 

p>dllcles  and  procedures  de- 

tbat  Federal   funds   made 

tills  Act  will  be  so  used  as 

Slate  funds,  but  to  Increase 

such  fiinds  that  would  in 

suoh  Federal  funds  be  made 

purposes  set  forth  In  the 

such   State   agency   will 
in  such  form  and  con- 
as  the  Secretary 
require:  and 

fiscal  control  and  fund 

as  may  be  neceesary 

disbursement   of   and   ac- 

recelved  xinder  this  Act. 

y  shall  approve  any  State 

modifications  thereof  which 

provisions   of   subsection 


Inia  rmatlon 


sue  a 


PAYMENTS 

the  amotints  allotted  to 

section  3.   the  Secretary 

State  which  has  a  plan 

section    5(b)    an    amount 

share  of  the  amount 

purposes  set  forth  in  such 


piirposes  of  subsection   (a), 
for  each  State  shall  be  50 
eqch  fiscal  year. 


(c)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overp>ayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

OPEAATION      OF     STATK     PLANS;      HEARINGS     AND 

jtrsidAi,  RKvncw 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  Act,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5.  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
la  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
sueh  State  agency  that  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  un- 
der this  Act  (or  in  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  longer  be 
any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
State  under  this  Act  (or  payment  shall  be 
limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  section  5  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located,  by 
filing  a  i>etitlon  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  covirt  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
secUon  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  covirt 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  aa  a 
stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

BEPOBT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  as  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act,  Including  an  eval- 
uation of  the  Impact  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance upon  the  Improvement  of  consumer 
protection   programs   In   the   United   States. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  every  feeling,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  measure  deserves 
and  will  receive  very  early  consideration 
by  Congress.  It  follows  the  very  finest 
examples  in  Federal-State  relation,  with 
the  Federal  Government  giving  help  and 
establishing  criteria,  but  with  the  States 
actually  administering  the  plan  of  regu- 
lation which  the  public  need  requires. 


Mr.  PROUry.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTs)  and  others  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  States 
for  establisiilng  and  strengthening  con- 
sumer protection  programs.  I  do  have 
reservations  concerning  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  allotting  funds  to 
particular  States.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  this  matter  can  be  worked  out  in 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  President,  consumer  protection 
has  become  recognized  as  essential  In 
our  sophisticated,  highly  technological 
society.  Many  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Vermont,  have  taken  the  initial 
steps  toward  creating  State-run  con- 
sumer protection  agencies.  However,  in 
most  cases  they  are  hampered  by  the 
budget  squeeze  effecting  States  because 
their  tax  sources  have  been  siphoned  off 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
enable  those  States  who  have  established 
consumer  protection  bureaus  to  ade- 
quately fund  them  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  those  States  who  have 
not  established  such  bureaus  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  bill  is  the  encouragement  of  con- 
sumer education.  In  our  highly  special- 
ized educational  system  we  often  fail  to 
provide  any  consumer  education  at  all. 
For  example,  young  women  who  used  to 
received  some  consumer  education  in 
home  economics  classes  often  find  that 
their  particular  course  of  study  does  not 
permit  the  time  for  such  courses.  Others 
find  the  courses  themselves  fail  to  con- 
tain subject  matter  geared  to  our  sophis- 
ticated credit  system,  mass  advertising  or 
money  management. 

Young  men  in  our  secondary  schools 
usually  have  even  a  lesser  chance  of  con- 
sumer education  than  young  women.  A 
young  man  may  become  a  medical  doctor 
or  a  Ph.  D.  and  never  learn  how  to 
manage  his  family  budget  sufficiently 
well  to  provide  for  adequate  insurance 
and  retirement. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned with  the  inadequacy  of  social 
security  and  other  retirement  benefits. 
In  that  area  of  interest  I  have  often 
argued  that  the  social  security  system 
Itself  had  lulled  people  into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  I  cannot  help  but  to  believe 
that  greater  consumer  education  and 
money  management  education  would 
have  encouraged  thousands  of  individ- 
uals to  have  better  prepared  for  economic 
security  in  retirement.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  will  encourage  States 
to  introduce  such  course  study  into  the 
public  school  curriculum.  Hopefully  the 
retirees  of  tomorrow  will  learn  that  it  is 
unwise  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  social 
security  system  for  income  after  retire- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  consumer  educa- 
tion will  exist  in  the  future,  others  will 
be  ripe  as  soon  as  State  consumer  bu- 
reaus begin.  For  example,  older  Ameri- 
cans will  have  recourse  even  if  they  buy 
quack  medical  cures.  Americans,  regard- 
less of  age  will  become  aware  of  guide- 
lines everyone  should  consider  in  buying 
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a  product  for  cash  or  on  credit.  Our 
economy  depends  on  consumers  and  for 
consumers  to  hest  help  our  economy  they 
should  be  wise  consumers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  know  this  bill  will  be  given 
serious  consideration.  I  for  one  am  con- 
vinced that  with  slight  modification  of 
the  formula  for  allotting  money  to  the 
States  this  bill  will  be  a  big  step  forward 
in  the  Federal-State  partnership  for 
consumer  protection. 


S.  864— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ORDERLY  EX- 
PANSION OF  TRADE  IN  MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  provide  the 
President  with  a  new,  important,  and 
very  flexible  set  of  tools  with  which  he 
will  be  able  to  deal  smoothly  and  with- 
out international  repercussions  with  the 
widespread  problem  of  the  disruption  of 
U.S.  markets  for  the  products  of  import- 
sensitive  manufacturing  industries. 

This  is  not  import-quota  commodity 
legislation  of  the  type  which  found  the 
support  of  90  Members  of  this  body  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress.  It  is  a  somewhat 
different  approach  which  attempts  to 
avoid  the  major  problems  that  were  be- 
lieved by  many  to  exist  in  the  simple 
import-quota  legislation  which  was  typi- 
fied by  most  of  the  bills  introduced  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

My  present  bill  identifies  the  major 
import-sensitive  industries  whose  mar- 
kets have  been  so  seriously  disrupted  by 
excessive  amoimts  and  rates  of  increases 
in  imports  as  to  require  prompt  atten- 
tion. Very  importantly,  it  also  contains 
a  general  procedure  under  which  any 
other  industry  as  seriously  affected  by 
imports  could  secure  comparable  atten- 
tion to  its  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  impose 
import  quotas  on  basic  steel  mill,  includ- 
ing rolling  mill,  products;  consimier  elec- 
tronic products  and  components;  foot- 
wear; flat  glass;  manmade  fiber  textiles; 
and  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat.  In 
each  of  these  industiy  sectors  there  is 
a  rapidly  rising  volume  of  imports  dis- 
rupting the  domestic  market. 

In  the  case  of  steel  mill  products,  im- 
ports in  1968  amounted  to  nearly  18  mil- 
lion tons,  equivalent  to  17  percent  of  the 
domestic  market  In  the  past  4  years  im- 
ports increased  70  percent. 

In  the  case  of  consumer  electronic 
products,  imports  in  dollar  terms  in  1968 
reached  S718  million,  equivalent  to  16 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  in  value 
and  several  times  that  level  of  market 
penetration  in  terms  of  units.  In  the  case 
of  electronic  components,  imports  con- 
sisted both  of  the  articles  imported  in 
the  form  of  components  and  those  im- 
ported as  part  of  finished  consumer 
products.  Together  these  imports  ac- 
counted for  29  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  for  electronic  components.  Since 
1965.  electronic  imports  have  increased 
by  96  percent  for  consumer  products  and 
109  percent  for  components. 

Footwear  imports  reached  the  value  of 
S286  million  in  1968,  equivalent  to  9  per- 


cent of  the  domestic  mai^et  in  value 

terms.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
nearly  80  percent  since  1965.  The  Tariff 
Commission's  recent  repwrt  on  footwear 
indicated  that  in  terms  of  units,  non- 
rubber  footwear  imports  in  1968  ac- 
counted for  22  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Imports  of  flat  glass  in  its  various 
forms  totaled  730  million  square  feet  in 
1968,  equivalent  to  30  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  up  64  percent  since  1965. 

Manmade  fiber  textile  imports  in  1968 
totaled  nearly  500  million  fiber  equiva- 
lent pounds,  equal  to  13  percent  of  the 
domestic  consumption  of  manmade  fiber. 
Since  1965,  manmade  fiber  textile  im- 
ports have  increased  by  98  percent. 

Imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
meat  exceeded  1  billion  pounds  in  1968 
for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  5  percent  of 
the  domestic  market  and  represents  an 
increase  of  67  percent  since  1965. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  establishments  of  these  indus- 
tries in  their  States  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  distress  that  these  excessive  and 
rising  levels  of  imports  have  caused  to 
the  workers  in  these  industries  and  the 
communities  in  which  tiie  plants  and 
manufacturing  establishments  are  lo- 
cated. The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  taken  limited  action 
in  tlie  field  of  textiles  where  imports  of 
cotton  textiles  subject  to  the  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement  are  presently 
equivalent  to  about  13  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  Action  has  been 
promised  by  the  President  on  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles.  While  the  au- 
thority to  hmit  imports  of  cotton  and 
wool  textiles  is  clearly  conferred  on  the 
President  by  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  this 
provision  may  well  cover  manmade  fiber 
textiles,  as  I  assume  it  does,  my  bill  in- 
cludes manmade  fiber  textiles  within  its 
scope  to  emphasize  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  in  regard  to  this  sector  of  the 
textile  import  problem  in  which  imports 
and  market  penetration  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  other  sectors 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  lesson  of  the  last 
2  years  in  cormection  with  import-quota 
legislation  is  that  it  is  neither  just  nor 
feasible  for  the  committees  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  address  themselves 
to  the  import  problem  on  a  piecemeal 
or  commodity-by-commodity  basis.  Any 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problem 
must  include  every  major  sector  of  the 
problem  and  contain,  as  well,  a  general 
provision  which  would  make  relief  avail- 
able to  any  other  sector  of  our  Nation's 
economy  which  is  distressed  by  excessive 
import  competition  in  the  future.  This  is 
the  genesis  of  my  bill. 

This  bill  is  drawn  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  if  Congress  merely  imposed 
mandatory  quotas  without  giving  the 
President  authority  to  negotiate  with  the 
affected  countries,  the  international  re- 
percussions could  be  quite  serious.  Our 
obligations  imder  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  require  us  to  con- 
sult and  negotiate  with  countries  affected 


by  our  actions  In  the  trade  area.  We  have 
learned  from  the  textile  and  steel  ex- 
perience that  it  is  more  feasible  to  secure 
corrective  action  on  serious  import  prob- 
lems through  negotiation  than  through 
unilateral  action.  Accordingly,  my  bill 
contains  a  broad  grant  of  authority  to 
the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  with  countries  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  quotas  provided 
for  in  the  bill.  The  President  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  any  such  trade  agreement 
without  regard  to  the  quota  limits  set 
forth  in  the  bill. 

The  simple  essence  of  my  bill  is  that 
its  enactment  and  the  machinery  which 
it  provides  would  create  a  negotiating 
position  for  the  President  in  which  he 
would  find  that  he  had  real  bargaining 
power  to  conclude  effective  agreements 
with  the  countries  that  are  the  source  of 
the  damaging  volumes  of  imports  which 
are  affecting  so  many  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries. Since  the  bill  contemplates  ne- 
gotiation of  agreements  by  the  President 
with  the  affected  countries,  it  would  not 
leave  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
violating  our  undertakings  under  GATT, 
since  the  fact  of  the  agreements  with  the 
affected  countries  would  eliminate  any 
technical  violation  which  might  exist  if 
it  were  not  possible  for  the  President  to 
reach  an  amicable  settlement  with  .such 
countries  which  is  in  the  mutual  Interest 
of  those  countries  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

The  principle  of  my  bill  is,  therefore, 
quite  simple.  If  the  countries  whose  ex- 
cessive volumes  and  rates  of  increase  in 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  caus- 
ing such  serious  problems  for  our  domes- 
tic industries,  are  willing  to  negotiate, 
amicable  solutions  to  our  difficult  trade 
problems  can  be  achieved  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  bill.  If  they  are  unwilling 
to  negotiate,  the  Congress  will  impose  its 
own  solution  through  the  quota  formula 
set  out  in  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  864)  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly expansion  of  trade  in  manufac- 
tured products,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


S.  866— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  FOR  A  LIMITED  PE- 
RIOD THE  ISSUANCE  OF  NATION- 
AL SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  TOTALLY  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
open national  service  life  insurance  for 
totally  disabled  veterans  who  were  dis- 
charged after  June  27,  1950. 

I  am  doing  this  in  an  attempt  to  help 
a  Utah  veteran  who  has  become  totally 
disabled  since  he  left  the  service  and 
who  so  far  has  been  unable  to  get  any 
private  life  insurance  to  provide  any 
measure  of  security  for  his  family.  The 
veteran  was  in  excellent  health  when  he 
left  the  service,  and  neglected  to  con- 
tinue  his  life  ins'jrance.   Now   that   ill 
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health  has  struck  lim  he  has  no  way  to 
provide  for  the  fi  ture  of  his  wife  and 
family. 

The  veteran  reilizes  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  extrdnely  high  premiums 
for  any  type  of  iisurance  he  might  be 
able  to  get  but  he  s  willing  to  do  so. 

I  realize  that  th(  re  are  many  problems 
inherent  in  the  ty?e  of  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  We  faced  some  of 
these  problems  se/eral  years  ago  when 
we  reopened  natioi  lal  life  insurance  for  1 
year— Public  Law  88-664 — and  included 
in  the  categories  ojf  those  eligible  to  ap- 
ply the  totally  disabled  veteran  whose 
Qisability  was  noniervice  connected,  and 
who  was  uninsurable  by  private  insur- 
ance companies.  Ih  order  to  make  this 
category  of  life  insurance  self-support- 
able, the  premium;^  had  to  be  so  high  that 
many  veterans  who  qualified  for  the  in- 
surance could  not  ^nance  It. 

This  bill  raises  tpe  same  problem.  But 
surely  we  can  find  time  to  bring  this 
problem  under  sc^-utiny  again  and  see 
if  there  i&  anything  we  can  do  about  it 
at  this  time.  Ouri  objective,  of  course, 
must  be  to  protect  jthe  veteran  who  kept 
his  national  life  ilisurance  poUcy  when 
he  left  military  service,  and  who  now 
has  low  premiums,!  and  at  the  same  time 
to  try  to  help  his  less  fortunate  brothers 
in  arms  who  did  nit  have  that  foresight, 
but  who  is  now  in  financial  trouble  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  aippropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  86<)  to  authorize  for  a 
limited  period  the!  Issuance  of  national 
service  life  insurahce  to  certain  totally 
disabled  veterans]  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  receiv^,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  j  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


INTROE  UCnON 


OP     BILL 
DISPOSAL  OF  SIL- 


S.      867—: 

RELATING  TO 
VER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  jPresident,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale 
to  collectors  of  th^  2.9  million  rare  silver 
dollars    being    held    by    the    Treasury 


Department. 

The  bill  would 
disposal  of  these 
lions    of    America 
profits  to  coin  sp 


or  their 

same — at  $30  a  c<] 

Under  the  bill, 
lars  would  be  pis 
velope,  and  order^ 
first-come,    first- 


irovide  for  the  orderly 
Jollars,  sought  by  mil- 
is.    without   windfall 
culators.  It  would  set 
up  a  random  selection  system,  with  all 
dollars  regardless  cif  their  market  value — 
"red  book"  value,  priced  the 
Jin. 

iach  of  the  silver  dol- 
ed in  a  numbered  en- 
would  be  filled  on  a 
jrved    basis    by    the 
Treasury  Department,  with  no  more  than 
one  coin  sold  to  any  one  buyer. 

Most  of  the  2.9lmlllion  coins  now  be- 
ing held  by  the  [Treasury  Department 
are  Carson  City  silver  dollars.  Their 
categories  by  dat«s  range  from  1878  to 
1891:  their  prices  range  on  today's  mar- 
ket from  $12  to  $185  a  coin,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  ituch  better  condition 
than  others. 

The  60.000  not-i)-rare  coins  are  worth 
about  $12  each,  but  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  there  ai  e  131.000  coins  worth 


$60  and  150,000  coins  worth  $65  and 
147.000  coins  worth  $80  and  5,105  coins 
worth  S185  each.  All  the  remainder  are 
in  the  S30  to  $35  category.  So  at  $30  a 
coin  the  vast  majority  of  the  collectors 
who  sent  an  order  would  get  a  bargain. 

What  I  am  seeking  is  an  equitable 
method  of  making  these  rare  dollars 
available  to  all  Americans  who  want 
them.  I  think  this  is  the  fairest  way  to 
do  it. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Coinage  has 
recommended  a  system  whereby  the  rare 
silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  would 
be  sold  by  the  GSA  at  minimum  fixed 
prices  with  an  option  to  the  buyer  to 
include  an  alternate  bid  price  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  event  the  number  of  coins 
ordered  exceeded  the  number  of  coins 
available. 

This  would  have  the  same  effect  of 
spreading  out  the  coins  to  all  collectors. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  its  administra- 
tion would  be  more  costly  because  the 
applications  would  have  to  be  separated 
as  to  which  coin  was  desired,  and  then 
separated  as  to  the  level  of  the  alternate 
bid,  and  then  considered  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  in  case  there  were  too 
many  alternate  bids  for  the  coins.  This 
would  require  a  tremendous  amount  of 
staff  work.  The  advance  work  to  prepare 
for  the  sale  would  take  far  more  time, 
also,  because  not  only  would  the  coins 
have  to  be  cataloged  as  to  value,  but  as 
to  condition. 

My  system  of  random  selection  would 
be  much  simpler,  take  less  money  to 
prepare  and  administer,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  Federal  Government  would  prob- 
ably realize  almost  as  much  money.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  full  value 
of  all  of  the  coins  now  being  held  runs 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
million  if  they  were  all  sold  for  their  full 
retail  price.  If  sold  at  $30  a  coin,  the 
Treasury  Department  would  realize 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90 
million.  And  administrative  costs  would 
be  less. 

Since  no  legislation  is  required  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  proceed  with 
the  silver  dollar  distribution  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Coinage,  I  am  introducing  my  bill  in 
order  to  get  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Congress.  I  am  aware  that  my  plan  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  and  that  amendments 
may  be  desirable  after  hearings.  But  I 
do  think  the  whole  procedure  should  be 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  Congress, 
with  individual  collectors  given  ample 
opportunity  to  testify,  before  any  action 
is  ^diksn 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  867)  providing  an  equitable 
basis  for  the  sale  to  collectors  of  standard 
silver  dollars  now  held  In  the  Treasury, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S.  869— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  AN  INSTITUTE  ON 
RETIREMENT  INCOME 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  income  maintenance  is  the  No. 


1  problem  facing  older  Americans.  This 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been 
brought  inescapably  as  a  result  of  studies 
by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, on  which  I  now  serve  as  chairman. 

I  speak  not  only  of  those  Americans 
who,  after  a  lifetime  of  poverty,  endure 
an  even  more  impoverished  old  age.  I  also 
have  in  mind  those  who  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  living  in  relatively  com- 
fortable circumstances  but  who,  all  too 
often  as  things  now  stand,  find  that  their 
standard  of  living  becomes  marginal 
when  they  retire. 

Because  income  maintenance  domi- 
nates our  concerns  regarding  America's 
elderly,  and  because  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  income  maintenance  for  the 
elderly  are  so  complex,  I  introduced  on 
October  1,  1968,  a  bill,  S.  4115,  to  estab- 
lish an  Institute  on  Retirement  Income — 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
planning  and  implementing  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  retirement.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  that  bill,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  considered  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

The  Institute  would  be  a  think  tank 
agency,  designed  to  carry  out  intensive 
study  and  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions. It  would  touch  on  all  aspects  of 
retirement  income — private  pensions,  so- 
cial security,  and  other  systems  of  retire- 
ment assistance — and  would  plan  action 
to  improve  these  plans.  Finally,  the  In- 
stitute would  propose  new  ways  to  meet 
the  demand  for  adequate  retirement  in- 
come, ways  not  necessarily  limited  to  ex- 
isting plans  or  programs.  A  model  and  a 
precedent  for  this  Institute  already  ex- 
ists— in  the  Institute  on  Urban  Affairs, 
already  at  work. 

These  new  approaches  are  needed  be- 
cause the  traditional  means  of  providing 
retirement  income  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  problem.  Increases  in  social  security, 
while  welcome,  will  require  new  funding 
mechanisms  possibly  out  of  general  reve- 
nue funds,  if  they  are  to  have  major 
effect.  Pension  plans  cover  some  27  mil- 
lion workers,  but  this  is  only  about  45 
percent  of  the  work  force;  moreover, 
workers  in  the  higher  income  brackets 
have  far  greater  participation  in  pension 
plans  than  those  in  the  lower  brackets — 
those  who  need  it  more.  Pensions,  in 
fact,  are  based  on  income  levels  which 
were  adequate  during  the  working 
years,  but  which  fail  to  provide  for  suffi- 
cient income  during  retirement.  These 
statements  are  documented  in  the  an- 
nual report  for  1967  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  One  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations in  that  report  called  for 
the  creation  of  this  institute. 

When  I  introduced  this  measure  late 
in  the  1968  session,  I  realized  that  action 
on  it  could  not  be  expected  during  1968. 
Nevertheless,  I  thought  that  the  matter 
was  important  enough  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  Senators,  and  I  stated  my 
intention  when  I  introduced  it  last  year 
to  press  for  prompt  and  thorough  con- 
sideration during  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  older  Amer- 
icans are  waiting  for  a  solution  to  their 
serious  economic  problems.  The  longer 
we  make  them  wait,  the  wider  will  grow 
the  gap  between  the  income  levels  of 
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workers  and  retirees.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  this  proposal  its  early  and  active 
attention. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  869)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income  which  shall  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  designed  to 
enable  retired  individuals  to  enjoy  an 
adequate  retirement  income,  introdu^ 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  869 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled,  That,   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income  Act".  »   h,„ 
Sec    2.    (a)    In  order  to  conduct  studies, 
demonstrations,  and  research  of  the  income 
needs  of  retired  Individuals  with  a  view  to 
devumg    and    recommending    methods    by 
which  such  income  needs  may  be  met  by 
such   individuals,   the   Secretary  of   Health. 
Education,  and  WeUare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  (either 
existing  or  organized  expressly  to  enter  Into 
the  agreement  authorized  by  this  Act)    for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment  and 
operation.  Including  equipment  but  not  con- 
struction,   of    an    Institute    on    Retirement 
Income.  _. 
(b)    Before  entering  Into  the  agreement 
provided  for  In  subsection    (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with   the  Secretaries   of 
Defense  and  Labor,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Chairman  oi 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
with    such    other    ofBcers    of    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrunent  as  he  may  choose 
who  have  a  responslblUty  for  retirement  in- 
comes, with  reference  to  the  terms  to  be  in- 
cluded m  such  agreement  and  the  effective- 
ness  of   the   plan  to   establish   and   operate 
an  Institute  on  Retirement  Income. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  enter  Into  such  an  agreement  shall  sub- 
mit a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sidering such  proposals,  the  Secretary  shall 
Elve  preference  to  those  proposals  which  give 
pronOse  of  ablUty  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  with  minimum  expense  and  max- 
Imvmi  effectiveness.  Including  ablUty  to  at- 
tract and  retain  personnel  who  are  well  qual- 
ified to  study  problems  and  opportunities 
relating  to  retirement  Income  and  ability  to 
find  and  recommend  appropriate  solutions 
to  such  problems  Independent  of  coercion 
from  Individuals  outside  the  Institute, 
(d)   The  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
agency  or  organization  for  the  Institute  will 
be  used  only  for  purposes  lor  which  paid 
and  m  accordance  with  the  appUcable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion making  the  agreement  wlU  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  which  the 


Secretary  In  turn  shall  trajismlt  to  the  Con- 
gress with  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  he  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

(3)  Include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Institute  to  study  all  asi>ectB  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  relating  to  the 
attainment  of  adequate  retirement  Income, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(a)  possible  methods  whereby  Uicreased 
retirement  benefits  may  be  paid  on  a  fiscally 
sound  basis  by  Federal  reUrement  programs 
such  as  the  social  security  retirement  pro- 
gram, the  railroad  retirement  program,  the 
civil  service  retirement  program,  and  the 
military  retirement  programs; 

(b)  means  whereby  the  coverage  of  work- 
ers by  private  pension  programs  can  be  in- 
creased and  means  whereby  such  programs 
can  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  provide 
more  adequately  retirement  Incomes  for 
aged  individuals; 

(c)  actions  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  paying  Increased  retirement 
benefits  to  their  employees,  or  In  making 
Buch  employees  eligible  for  retirement  and 
health  insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

(d)  actions  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  and  assist 
young  and  middle-aged  wage  earners  mcwe 
adequately  to  meet  their  retirement  needs 
through  systematic  savings; 

(e)  actions  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  encoxirage  and  assist  young 
and  middle-aged  persons  to  contribute  to 
needy  elderly  relatives; 

(f)  acUons  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  Increase  opportunities  for  fuU- 
tlme  or  part-time  emplownent  for  elderly 
individuals  who  desire  to  fupplement  Inade- 
quate retirement  income  by  working; 

(B)  actions  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  cause  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams combating  poverty! more  adequately 
to  meet  the  needs  of  aged  persons  for  ade- 
quate retirement  Income;  and 

(h)  actions  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  assist  elderiy  Individuals  in 
establishing  and  operating  small  businesses 
to  provide  services  In  locations  where  such 
services  otherwise  would  not  be  provided. 

Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provlslona  of  this  Act. 


S. 


870— INTRODUCTION   OP 
SEARCH  ON  AGING  ACT 


RE- 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  foi  appropriate 
reference,  the  Research  in  Aging  Act,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive.  Inten- 
sive, and  coordinated  study  into  the  bl- 
oloffical  aspects  of  aging. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Research 
Commission  on  Aging  to  gather,  analyze. 
and  evaluate  all  information  related  to 
the  biological  aspects  of  aging,  and 
through  a  Bioloeical  Research  Board 
within  the  Commission,  prepare  a  plan 
of  research  for  a  5-year  period. 

Social  scientists,  physicians,  and  ge- 
rontological experts  agree  that  basic 
research  into  the  process  of  aging  could 
possibly  lead  to  mastery  over  the  process 
which  makes  men  old . 

Present  efforts  in  aging  research  are 
simply  not  going  to  get  this  important 
job  done.  What  we  need  Is  a  body  of  ac- 


curate information  about  the  basic 
physical  changes  which  accompany  the 
afeing  process.  We  need  exploration  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  cell  and  the  gene. 

What  we  need,  too,  is  a  truly  compre- 
hensive effort  to  conduct  such  explora- 
tion. At  the  moment,  our  effort  is  insuf- 
ficient and  without  specific  goals. 

Our  present  level  of  funding  is  un- 
realistically  low.  Current  total  Federal 
expenditures  for  basic  aging  research 
come  to  about  $7.4  million  annually,  or 
less  than  5  cents  per  person.  In  addition, 
aging  research  has  never  been  given  ade- 
quate visability  as  a  researQh  area. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  at  work  to  provide  facilities  in 
aging  research.  The  new  Gerontology 
Research  Center  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  will  house  more  than  300 
scientists  and  supporting  personnel.  It 
should  provide  a  start  for  the  effort 
needed  to  carry  out  biological  research 
into  the  process  of  aging. 

But  we  need  to  match  this  new  physical 
facility  with  an  equally  innovative  ap- 
proach in  overall  research  planning. 

New  findings  in  molecular  biology  have 
important  applications  in  genetics,  basic 
cell  biologj',  and  immunology;  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  aging 
awaits  coordinated  attention  by  the  in- 
vestigators. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
program  of  research  in  aging  to  discover 
the  processes  which  inhibit  aging,  thus 
making  older  people  less  susceptible  to 
the  many  diseases  associated  with  the 
later  part  of  the  life  span. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide the  strong  leadership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  required  to 
bring  to  fruition  the  dramatic  potential 
of  such  a  program  of  research. 

I  introduced  a  similar  proposal  last 
July  as  S.  3784.  and  I  am  reintroducing 
it  today  with  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  it  early  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  870)  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  biological  research  in 
aging  through  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
tensive 5-year  program  for  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  basic  origins  of  the 
aging  process  in  human  beings,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Research  on  Aging 
Act". 

TINDINOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
(a)   that,  despite  the  effects  of  the  aging 
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procoM  on  vlrtuallj  every  aspect  of  life,  there 
Is  not  yet  In  the  united  States  any  compre- 
hensive program  \4  study  this  process  at  Its 
fundamental  blolo|lcal  level  In  a  systematic 
and  Intensive  manner; 

(b)  that  there  1|  a  need  to  develop  a  co- 
approach  to  research  on 

the  biological  aspec^ts  of  aging: 

(c)  that  there  Ls  a  need  to  establish  re- 
search priorities  and  to  expand  suppwrt  allo- 
cated to  studies  or  the  aging  processes  by 
basic  biological  sole  atlsts;  and 

a  need  for  an  organized 
the  Involvement  of  addi- 
tional scientists  anjd  students  In  research  on 
the  biological  aspects  of  aging. 


(d)   that  there  li 
effort  to  encourage 


ESTABLISH  MI  NT    OF    COMMISSION 


Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby 
pendent  commission 
search    Conunlsslon 
called  the 
shall   be   located 
Health.  Education, 
tratlve  purposes  on^y 


established  an  Inde- 

to  be  known  as  the  Re- 

on    Aging    (hereinafter 

Commission").  The  Commission 

within  the  Department  of 

and  Welfare  for  admlnls- 


ruNcnoNs  cr  the  commission 


The 


prepa  ring 


SBC.  4.    (a) 
sponsible  for 
to  be  k'hown  as  the 
nial  research  plan, 
tensive  coordinated 
origins   of   aging 
mltted   to   the 
within  one  year 
of  this  Act. 

(b)    The   Commission 
following  preliminary 

(1)  The 
tlon,  and  evaluatlofa 
tlstlca^  data  relate<  i 
of  aging; 

(2)  the  appraisal 
related  to  the  bloldglcal 

(3)  the  developi^ent 
programs  designed 
the  biologlc&l 

(4)  the  developi^ent 
and  proposals  for 
greater  insight  lnt<i 
aging. 


Commission  shall  be  re- 

a  flve-year  program. 

gerontological  qulnquen- 

deslgned  to  promote  In- 

research  In  the  biological 

I  iuch   plan  shall   be  sub- 

»nt   and    the   Congress 

after  the  date  of  enactment 


aspe<ts 


of  programs  and  activities 

aspects  of  aging; 

of  priorities  for  new 

to  increase  knowledge  of 

of  aging;  and 

of  legislative  reports 

aew  programs  to  provide 

the  biological  aspects  of 


ORGANIZATION 


(lor 


mem  bers 


SenEite 


^ 


nomjlnated 
o:' 


ths 


Sec.  5.  (a)   The 
posed  of  Ave 
the  President,  by 
consent  of  the 
Commission  shall 
shall  be  a  behavior 
admlnlstrater.  and 
Each    person 
shall,  as  a  result 
and  attainments 
to  formulate  and 
tlvltles  related  to 
aging. 

(b)  The  President 
the  members  of 
Chairman  and  one 
The  Chairman  shall 
the  rate  prescribed 
tlve  Schedule  undir 
United  States  Cod( 
members  shall 
rate  prescribed  for 
Schedule  under 

(c)  Vacancies 
manner  In  which 
were  made.  Any  v 
shall  not  affect  Us 
bers  of   the 
quorum. 

(d)  The 
eighteen  months 
of  this  Act,  except 
acted  on  or  before 
the     gerontological 
plan,  the  Commission 
ence  and  be  res 
plan. 


shall  carry  out  the 
studies : 
n.    analysis,    Interpreta- 
of  Information  and  sta- 
te the  biological  aspects 


or   THE   COMMISSION 


immlsslon  shall  be  com- 

to  be  appointed  by 

ind  with  the  advice  and 

Two  members  of  the 

biological  scientists,  one 

scientist,  one  shall  be  an 

one  shall  be  a  physician. 

for    appwintment 

his  training,  experience, 

exceptionally  qualified 

abpralse  programs  and  ac- 

the  biological  aspects  of 


shall  designate  one  of 

Commission  to  serve  as 

'  o  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 

receive  compensation  at 

for  level  II  of  the  Execu- 

sectlon  5313  of  title  5, 

Each  of  the  other  four 

receive  compensation  at  the 

level  IV  of  the  Executive 

5315  of  such  title. 

st^all  be  filled  In  the  same 

original  appointments 

a^ancy  In  the  Commission 

powers,  and  three  mem- 

Commlsslon  shall  constitute  a 


sec  tlon 


after 


Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
the  date  of  enactment 
that  If  legislation  Is  en- 
such  date  to  implement 
quinquennial     research 
shall  continue  in  exlst- 
pon4ible  for  carrying  out  such 


BIOLOCICAL  RESEARCH  BOARS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Commission  a  Biological  Research 
Board  (hereinafter  called  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission,  prepare  the  gerontologi- 
cal quinquennial  research  plan. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  eight  members,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  are  highly  recognized  scientists 
who  have  been  engaged  In  fundamental  bio- 
logical aging  research  within  the  preceding 
decade.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appK>lntments  In  the  com- 
petitive service.  The  Commission  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  members  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  no  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  in  excess  of  the  rate  pay- 
able for  positions  In  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

COMMISSION  sTArr 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  employ  such  oflBcers  and  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain services  of  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

POWERS    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  To  carry  out  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  authority — 

(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations  and  Its  organization  and 
fjersonnel; 

(b)  to  obtain  from  any  department,  agencv. 
or  instrimientallty  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  serv- 
ices, advice,  and  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  determine  to  be  required  by  it 
to  carry  out  Its  duties; 

(c)  to  acquire  by  lease,  loan,  or  gift,  and 
to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan, 
real  and  personal  property  of  all  kinds  neces- 
sary for,  or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of 
authority  under  this  Act; 

(d)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  wltli 
State  and  local  governments,  and  InstitutionB 
and  Individuals  In  the  United  States,  to  con- 
duct programs  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
?:ary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
such  contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or 
modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered  into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5),  or  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  competitive  bidding; 

(e)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(f)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the  Com- 
mission, without  condition  or  restriction 
other  than  that  it  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission; 

(g)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(h)  to  make  any  other  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

AXTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


S.  881— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  COMDR.  EDWARD 
WHITE  RAWLINS.  U.S.  NAVY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  first  introduction  of  a  bill  to  promote 
Comdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  in- 
troduced a  measure  on  his  behalf  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  believe  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  then  merit  your  reconsid- 
eration on  this  occasion. 

It  was  in  1949,  during  the  81st  Con- 
gress, that  a  measure  was  first  Introduced 
on  behalf  of  Commander  Rawlins.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  bill.  The 
basic  justification  of  that  bill  was  that 
the  wartime  promotion  panels  consider- 
ing Rawlins'  promotion  acted  hastily  and 
without  consideration  of  all  relevant  doc- 
umentation. Moreover,  the  one  appar- 
ently unfavorable  item  in  Rawlins'  rec- 
ord at  the  time  he  was  beiner  considered 
for  promotion — an  unenthuslastlc  fitness 
report  from  an  immediate  superior — 
was  later  withdrawn  by  the  superior. 

The  Navy  Department  stated,  at  the 
1949  hearings,  that  it  agreed  Commander 
Rawlins'  record  has  no  blemish.  The 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  concluded 
that  there  was  considerable  merit  to  the 
claim  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to 
Commander  Rawlins  by  his  promotion 
denial — Senate  Report  No.  562,  81st  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

A  House  committee  considering  this 
matter  in  1950  found  that: 

There  Is  ample  evidence  In  the  record  that 
Commander  Rawlins  may  have  stiffered  due 
to  an  administrative  error.  It  appears  that  a 
letter  was  missing  from  his  file  which  would 
h.^ve  refuted  a  detrimental  statement  con- 
cerning him  (H.  Rept.  No.  3012.  81st  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.). 

Commander  Rawlins'  claim  for  promo- 
tion has  been  supported  by  an  impres- 
sive number  of  Navy  flag  officers,  includ- 
ing Adm.  Robert  B.  Carney,  and  Adm. 
Louis  Denfeld,  both  former  Chiefs  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  Rawlins'  promotion  bill  was  not 
passed  by  the  Congress  during  the  81st 
Congress,  though  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  would  have  required  the  Navy 
to  reopen  his  case,  among  others.  In  the 
83d  Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
promoting  Commander  Rawlins  to  cap- 
tain, but  the  House  refused  to  accept  it. 
In  1955,  during  the  84th  Congress,  hear- 
ings were  again  held  on  this  issue,  and 
at  that  time  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
cluded that  whatever  injustice  may  have 
been  caused  Commander  Rawlins  by  his 
promotion  denial  was  no  greater  than 
the  possible  injustice  to  other  officers 
denied  promotion  by  the  wartime  pro- 
motion panels.  Specifically,  this  subcom- 
mittee found  that  whatever  documents 
were  absent  from  Rawlins'  file  when  his 
promotion  was  being  considered  would 
have  had  no  material  impact  on  his  pro- 
motion request.  The  Senate  took  no  ac- 
tion on  Rawlins'  relief  bill. 

This  matter  did  not  end  here.  In  1961, 
another  private  bill  was  introduced  on 
Rawlins'    behalf,    and    the    Navy    then 
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agreed  to  set  up  a  special  board  to  re- 
consider Rawlins'  claim.  That  board  re- 
fused to  give  Rawlins  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Rawlins  claims,  however,  that  this 
board  failed  to  take  into  accoimt  that 
his  early  unenthusiastic  fitness  report 
had  been  retracted  by  the  reporting  offi- 
cer and  that  the  board  did  not  have 
available  other  evidence  of  Rawlins'  fit- 
ness for  promotion.  Moreover,  Rawlins 
was  not  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
board,  with  or  without  representation  by 
counsel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  Navy 
had  not  convened  a  special  panel  to  con- 
sider Rawlins'  claim,  but  rather  per- 
mitted his  claim  to  go  before  the  Board 
for  Correction  of  Naval  Records — as  it 
has  done  in  cases  similar  to  Rawlins' — 
then  Rawlins  would  have  had  the  right  to 
testify  in  person,  to  be  accompanied  by 
counsel,  to  introduce  witnesses,  and  to 
present  all  available  new  evidence  in  his 
behalf. 

Mr.  President,  this  case  has  a  long  his- 
tory. It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  Raw- 
lins should  be  given  a  "day  in  court"  so 
that  the  conflicting  factual  allegations 
and  conflicting  views  of  the  equities  of 
the  situation  can  be  sorted  out.  During 
the  89th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  did  considerable  work 
on  a  bill  to  provide  for  reference  of  pri- 
vate bills  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

My  subcommittee  believed  that  Con- 
gress could  benefit  greatly  by  receiving 
the  impartial  judgment  of  these  Commis- 
sioners regarding  private  bills  to  remedy 
apparent  inequities,  particularly  where 
conflicting  factual  allegations  are  in- 
volved. I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress 
enacted  this  legislation.  I  believe  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  by  that  legislation  for  ref- 
erence of  private  bills  is  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  bill  I  introduced  today,  on  be- 
half of  Commander  Rawlins. 

Accordingly,  I  am  also  submitting  a 
Senate  resolution,  referring  the  Rawlins 
bill  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  for  findings  regarding 
the  equities  of  that  bill  and  a  report  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriated  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  881)  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
any  commitment  in  conflict  with  this  Act, 
Commander  Edward  White  Rawlins,  United 
States  Navy  (retired),  shall  for  all  purposes, 
nunc  pro  tunc,  be  deemed  to  have  been  pro- 


moted to  the  grade  of  captain  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Navy  on  July  1,  1947,  to 
have  served  continuously  In  such  grade  until 
June  30,  1955,  and  on  this  latter  date  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  such  grade. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  shall  reimburse 
Edward  White  Rawlins  In  full  for  all  ex- 
penses, Including  attorneys  fees,  incurred  by 
him  In  his  efforts  to  secure  the  relief  which 
this  Act  grants  to  him. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  currently  available 
for  the  pay  of  personnel  of  the  Navy  shall  be 
avaUable  to  pay  such  sums  as  are  hereby 
authorized  by  this  Act. 


S  884— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  ESTATES  OF  INTESTATE 
MEMBERS  OF  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
TRIBES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  estates  of 
intestate    members    of    the    Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole  Na- 
tions of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Edmondson, 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  escheat  to  the  tribe  from  which 
title  was  derived  all  restricted  or  trust 
lands  or  interests  therein  and  rents  or 
profits  therefrom  owned  by  members  of 
the  tribe  or  the  blood  thereof  who  die 
without  heirs.  The  escheated  property 
would  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for   the  tribe  involved.   The  bill 
would  eliminate  confusion  in  those  in- 
stances where  nonenroUed  persons  are  of 
the  blood  of  more  than  one  tribe  by  hav- 
ing the  property  escheat  to  the  tribe 
which   originally   o\\Tied   the  land.   Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  884)  to  provide  for  dis- 
position of  estates  of  intestate  members 
of  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
and  Seminole  Nations  of  Oklahoma  dy- 
ing without  heirs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harris,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  884 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon 
the   final   determination  of   a  court  having 
Jurisdiction  or  by  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  after  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  death  of  the  decedent,  it  is  de- 
termined  that  a  member  of  the  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw  or  Seminole  Nations  or 
tribes  of  Oklahoma  or  a  person  of  the  blood 
of   said    tribes   has   died   Intestate   without 
heirs,  owning  trust  or  restricted  Indian  lands 
or   an   Interest   therein    In   Oklahoma,   such 
lands  or  Interests  owned,  together  with  aU 
rents  and  profits  occurring  therefrom,  shall 
escheat  to  the  Nation  or  tribe  from  which 
title  to  the  trust  or  restricted  Indian  land 
or  Interest  therein  was  derived  and  shall  be 
held  thereafter  In  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  said  Nation  or  tribe. 


S.  885— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
PREPARATION  OF  ROLL  OF  CER- 
TAIN INDIANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  now 
collectively  known  as  the  Peorlas.  This 
legislation  will  also  provide  the  prep- 
aration of  a  roll  of  persons  entitled  to 
their  proportionate  share  under  the 
judgment,  the  cost  of  the  entire  matter 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  now  on 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Peorias  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  judg- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  885)  to  authorize  the 
preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  whose 
lineal  ancestors  were  members  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas,  Pianka- 
shaws,  Peorias,  and  Kaskaskias,  merged 
under  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1854  '10 
Stat.  1082).  and  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  314.  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  885 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of   all   persons   who   meet   the   following  re- 
quirements:  (1)   they  were  born  on  or  prior 
to  and  were  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act; 
(2)   their  names  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  an- 
cestor from  whom  they  claim  eligibility  ap- 
pears  on    (a)    the   final   roll   of   the   Peoria 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  2.  1956  (70  Stat.  937),  or 
(b)  the  January  1,  1937.  census  of  the  Peoria 
Tribe,  or  (c)    the  1920  census  of  the  Peoria 
Tribe,   or    (d)    the   Indian    or   Citizen    Class 
lUts  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  February  23, 
1867  (15  Stat.  520),  or  (e)   the  Schedule  of 
Persons   or   Families   composing   the   United 
Tribes   of   Weas,    Plankashaws,   Peorias,    and 
Kaskaskias,  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  May  30, 
1854. 

(b)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  with  the  area  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  In 
the  manner  and  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scriljed  for  that  purpoee  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  eligiblUty  of  an  appli- 
cant shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  withdraw  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  on  be- 
half of  the  Wea  Nation  that  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  May  13,  1966  (80  Stat.  141, 
150),  in  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  that  was 
obtained  by  the  Peoria  Tribe  on  behalf  of  the 
Wea  Nation,  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  314,  amended,  together 
with  the  Interest  accrued  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  and  all 
other  expenses,  and  to  distribute  such  funds 
In  equal  shares  to  those  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 
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S«c.  3.  (a)  Excepi  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  sball 
distribute  a  share  payable  to  a  living  enroUee 
directly  to  such  en»ollee  and  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  a  pir  capita  share  ol  a  de- 
ceased enrollee  dlredtly  to  his  heirs  or  lega- 
tees upon  proof  of!  death  and  Inheritance 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary .  whose  findings 
upon  such  proof  shkll  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive. 

(b)  A  share  payible  to  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  kge  or  to  a  person  under 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  such  procedxirefe  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  adequately  protect  the  best  in- 
terest of  such  perso^.  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  th4t  may  hereafter  be  de- 
posited In  the  Unltefa  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  PeorlJ  Tribe  on  behalf  of  the 
Wea.  Kaskasltia,  Pl4nltashaw,  or  Peoria  Na- 
tion, to  pay  any  Judgment  arising  out  of  pro- 
ceedings presently  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  In  dockets  numbered 
1-A,  B.  C,  D,  and  E.  and 
accrued  thereon,  after 
fees  and  expenses  and 
lall  be  distributed  on  a 
ccordance  with  section 
Dns  whose  names  appear 

r--.  under  section  1,  after 

the  roll  has  been  brought  current  to  the  date 
the  funds  are  appropriated  by  adding  names 
of  persons  to  the  rill  who  were  bom  after 
the  date  of  this  Ac«  and  by  deleting  names 
of  deceased  enroUeea. 

Sec.  5.  All  costs  licurred  by  the  Secretary 
In  the  preparation  of  the  roll  and  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  paymer^t  of  shares  shall  be  paid 
by  appropriate  wltUdrawals  from  the  Judg- 
ment fund.  Any  cosis  Inciirred  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  jwlth  the  distribution  of 
future  awards  shalL  be  paid  by  appropriate 
withdrawals  from  such  Judgment  funds. 

Sec.  6.  The  fundi  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Aot  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescrloe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  this  Act. 


65,  99.  289.  313,  31<i 
338  and  the  Intere 
payment  of  attomej 
all.  other  expenses,  s 
pec  caplt§  basis  in 
3  of  this  Act  to  per 
on  the  roll  prepare 


S.      886— INTROr)UCnON  OF     BILL 

CONVEYING    (tERTAIN  LAND    TO 

THE       INTER^FRIBAL  COUNCIL. 
INC.,  MIAMI,  q)KLA. 


Mr.  HARRIS, 
duce  for  appropr 
convey  certain  l£ 
to  the  Inter-Tril 
Okla.  At  a  meetli 
the  Inter-Tribal 
Okla.,  organized 
tribes      in      noi 


_    President,  I  intro- 

ite  reference  a  bill  to 

is  in  the  United  States 

Council.  Inc..  Miami. 

•  on  September  7.  1968, 

joimcil.  Inc..  of  Miami, 

^y  the  leaders  of  eight 

_      ^leastem      Oklahoma, 

adopted  a  resoluttion  pertaining  to  the 
acquisition  of  approximately  114  acres 
of  Government  land  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Seneca  Indian  School. 

The  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Miamd. 
Okla..  intends  to  idevelop  this  114  acres 
which  has  becom^  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Seneca  Indfan  School  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  for  industrializa- 
tion. Industrial  development  on  the  land 
would  create  job  opportunities  for  over 
3,600  Indians  in  Ottawa  and  surrounding 
counties,  and  th^re  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  location  would  be  at- 
tractive to  industry.  Jobs  are  a  pressing 
need  in  rursd  jOklahoma,  especially 
among  the  underp  rivileged  Indian  popu- 
lation. Therefore,  [  urge  expeditious  con- 
sideration and  eni  ctment  of  this  legisla- 
tion.  Mr.   President,   I  ask  imanimous 


consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  following  my  remarks,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  E>avid  L.  Olds,  secretary -treasurer 
of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Miami  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
Trtbal  Council  on  September  7, 1968,  also 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter 
and  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  886  >  to  convey  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
tribal Council,  Inc..  Miami.  Okla.,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Harris,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  886 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey, 
without  monetary  consideration,  to  the  In- 
ter-Tribal Council.  Inc..  Miami.  Oltlahoma. 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  land  more  particularly 
described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
consisting  of  114  acres  more  or  less. 

(b)  The  land  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
is  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

South  half  of  the  Northwest  Quarter 
(S'^NWVi )  and  that  part  of  the  North  Half 
of  the  Southwest  Quarter  (NV4SW',4)  of 
Section  Twenty-One  (21).  of  the  centerllne 
of  Highway  No.  60,  I.B.M..  containing  114 
acres,  more  or  less,  in  Ottawa  County,  Ok- 
lahoma. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  conveyance  to  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Council.  Inc.,  Miami.  Oklahoma,  of 
the  land  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  such  land  shall  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  real 
property  In  private  ownership  In  Ottawa 
County.  Oklahoma,  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  freed  of 
all  restrictions  which  might  otherwise  at- 
tach to  such  real  property  by  reason  of  In- 
dian ownership,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  restrictions  on  use,  management,  and  dis- 
position. 

The  letter  and  resolution,  presented  by 
Mr.  Harris,  is  as  follows: 

The  Intee-Tribal  Cotmcii,  of  the 
Seneca.  Qdapaw.  Peoeia.  Modoc. 
Ottawa.  Shawnee,  Miami  and 
Wyandotte  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa       INTEE-TRIBAL        COtTNCIL. 

Inc. 

Miami.  Okla.,  October  2, 1968. 
Hon.  F^ED  R.  Habbis. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  BUI  and  a  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Inter-Tribal  Council.  Inc.  on  September 
7  of  this  year  whereas,  the  Council  is  propos- 
ing to  acquire  some  100  acres  of  land,  now 
owned  by  the  government,  for  development 
to  benefit  the  Indian  population  of  our  area. 

Any  E«slstance  you  are  able  to  give  us  in 
getting  this  Bill  Introduced  and  passed  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  We  consider  this  to 
be  a  very  worthwhile  project  and  are  sure 
you  will  think  the  same. 

If  you  need  to  discuss  this  with  us,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us  at  any  time.  Also,  we 
would  consider  It  an  honor,  to  have  you  at- 
tend any  of  our  monthly  meetings  when  you 


are  In  Oklahoma.  Thanking  you  In  advance, 
we  are 

The  Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc.,  Miami, 
Oklahoma. 

David  L.  Old, 
Secretary  Treasurer. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Government  land  described  as  the 
S1/2  NW'4  and  that  part  of  the  NyjSWVi  of 
Section  21,  Township  27  North,  Range  24 
East,  lying  North  of  the  centerllne  of  High- 
way No.  60,  I.B.M.,  containing  114  acres, 
more  or  less,  in  Ottawa  County.  Oklahoma: 
has  become  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Seneca  Indian  School  and  the  Bureau  of  In  • 
dlan  Affairs. 

Whereas,  the  Inter-Tribal  Council.  Inc.. 
Miami.  Oklahoma,  Is  desirous  of  acquiring 
the  above  land  for  development  as  an  in- 
dustrial tract,  for  a  community  building,  and 
other  purposes  to  promote  the  common  wel- 
fare of  Indians  in  northeastern  Oklahoma, 
as  well  as  all  residents  of  this  northeast 
community. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  this 
Corporation  seek  legislation  transferring  title 
to  the  above  described  land  to  the  Corpora- 
tion m  furtherance  of  our  alms  and  plans 
to  bring  about  development  in  this  area  for 
the  welfare  of  all  people  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

Adopted  this  7th  day  of  September,  1968. 
at  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Robert  A.  WHrrEBiRD,  Sr. 

I  certify  this  Resolution   was  adopted  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  at  Miami,  Oklahoma,  on  September 
7,  1968,  by  a  vote  of  15  for  and  0  against. 
David  L.  Olds, 

Secretary. 

Date:  September  14, 1968. 
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S.  887— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  EX- 
TENDING RESTRICTIONS  ON  CER- 
TAIN INDIAN  LANDS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
further  extend  the  period  of  restrictions 
on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  Indians, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
legislation  is  identical  to  legislation  I  in- 
troduced during  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  chairman  of  the 
tribe,  Robert  Whitebird  and  the  vice 
chairmaji.  Henry  E.  Hoffman.  Jr.,  en- 
dorse the  bill.  I  ask  that  a  letter  dated 
April  29.  1968,  from  these  two  tribal  of- 
ficials be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  887)  to  further  extend  the 
period  of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the 
Quapaw  Indians.  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  887 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repi  "sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
existing  restrictions,  tax  exemptions,  and 
limitations  affecting  lands  of  Quapaw  In- 
dians In  Oklahoma  that  were  extended  to 
March  3.  1971,  by  the  Act  of  July  27,  1939 
(63  Stat.  1127),  are  hereby  extended  for  a 
further  period  of  twenty-flve  years  from  the 


date  on  which  such  restrictions,  tax  exemp- 
tions, and  limitations  would  otherwise  expire. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Harris. 

follows:  ^ 

Quapaw,  Okla.. 

ApHl29,1968. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  HARRIS:  In  regard  to  your 
letter  of  March  25.  1968  to  Mr.  Robert  White- 
bird  concerning  the  extension  of  restrictions 
on  the  Quapaw  Tribe.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
the  bin  should  Include  the  wording  suggested 
by  you,  Senator  Harris. 

This  would  be  "The  extension  provided  for 
by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  proviso 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the^  Act  oX 
July  27.  1939,  and  section  2  thereof". 

This  section  concerns  the  leasing  of  re- 
stricted lands  for  business,  mining  or  other 
purposes  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe,  and  not  otherwise:  Provided, 
however,  that  no  lease,  modlflcaUon,  or  as- 
signment thereof  shall  be  made  over  the 
written  protest  of  adult  Indians  owning  a 
majority  Interest  therein. 

This  section  is  in  the  original  Act  of  July 
27,  1939  (53  Stat.  1127)  and  we  feel  It  should 
be  Included  In  this. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  Quapaw  Indian  Tribe. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  E.  Hoffman,  Jr., 
Vice  Chairman,  Quapaw 

Tribal  Business 

Committee. 
Robert  WHrxEBniD, 
Chairman,  Quapaw 

Tribal  Business 

Committee. 


that  occurs  during  flooding  in  these  in- 
dustrial areas  places  a  hardship  on  the 
entire  citizenry  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
of  health. 

An  additional  need  for  prompt  au- 
thorization exists  because  of  rising  land 
costs  in  the  Metropolitan  Kansas  City 
area.  The  longer  authorization  of  the 
Big  Blue  project  is  delayed,  the  longer 
land  acquisition  is  delayed,  the  higher 
the  land  costs. 

This  bill  is  introduced  for  the  above 
purposes  and  I  urge  its  consideration  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  897)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  Improvements  on 
the  Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  and  Kans.,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  water  quality  control,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildUfe  enhancement, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Symington,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Eacleton.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


S  910— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ASSIST  THE  STATES  IN  RAISING 
REVENUES 


S  897— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  BIG  BLUE 
RIVER  PROJECT,  MISSOURI  AND 
KANSAS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Eagleton  and  myself, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  improvements  on 
the  Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  and  Kans. 

Last  October  I  introduced  this  meas- 
ure which  would  provide  much-needed 
flood  control,  water  quality  control,  rec- 
reation, and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment for  the  Metropolitan  Kansas  City 

QT*PQ 

Resolutions  in  1961  and  1962  by  Sen- 
ate and  House  Public  Works  Committees 
requested  a  study  of  the  proposed  project. 
The  plan  was  recommended  for  approval 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  on  August  15,  1968. 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect including  four  multiple-purpose  res- 
ervoirs and  channel  work,  is  3101,269,000 
of  which  a  part  is  reimbursable. 

This  project  continues  to  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Honorable  Richard 
BoLLiNG,  Congressman  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Missouri,  and  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Randall,  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Missouri,  in  whose 
congressional  districts  the  improvements 
will  be  located. 

State  and  local  officials  have  supported 
the  plan  and  have  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  furnish  the  necessary  assurances. 

The  need  for  authorization  of  this 
project  is  pressing.  The  heavy  damage 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  only  too  well  aware  of  the  need  of 
the  States  and  localities  for  more  reve- 
nues to  finance  necessary  expenditures. 
Within  recent  years  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  school-age  population,  steady  de- 
mands for  improving  public  services, 
and,  more  recently,  rising  prices,  have 
placed  severe  strains  on  the  traditional 
revenue  sources  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Tax  rates  under  existing  State 
sales,  local  property,  and  State  and  local 
income  taxes  have  been  raised  k)  such 
high  levels  that  many  are  beginning  to 
wonder  if  the  limit  has  not  been  reached. 
Those  who  seek  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem have  naturally  turned  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  solutions  usually  sug- 
gested involve  the  transfer  of  funds  col- 
lected through  Federal  taxes  to  the  other 
jurisdictions.  However,  the  various  grant 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
already  quite  large.  The  budget  just  out 
estimates  that  Federal  aid  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  will  total  $25  bil- 
lion in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  difQ- 
cult  to  see  how  this  total  can  be  enlarged 
.significantly  under  present  budgetary 
circumstances. 

The  bill  I  reintroduce  today  offers  an 
alternative  approach.  Under  this  bilLthe 
Federal  Government  would  assist  the 
States  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  en- 
abling them  to  utilize  a  tax  source  which 
cannot  now  be  fully  exploited  by  the 
States.  The  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2934 
which  I  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress. 
In  addition,  a  companion  bill,  H.R.  1364. 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
Representative  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Snyder). 

The  bill  imposes  a  Federal  severance 
tax  of  5  percent  of  the  gross  income 
from  all  domestic  mineral  properties. 
Pull  credit  is  to  be  allowed  against  the 
Federal  tax,  however,  for  any  State  or 
local  severance  taxes  paid  with  respect 
to  these  properties. 

Once  again,  the  credit  for  State  and 


local  severance  taxes  is  the  heart  of  this 
bill.  If  it  becomes  law,  the  States  that  do 
not  now  have  severance  taxes  will  speed- 
Uy  impose  them.  Furthermore.  States 
that  have  severance  taxes  on  only  se- 
lected minerals  will  broaden  the  cover- 
age of  existing  taxes  and  States  that  tax 
at  lower  rates  than  5  percent  will  in- 
crease their  tax  rates.  Thus,  once  the 
States  adjust  to  the  new  tax,  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  derive  no  revenue  from  it. 
But  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  tax  receipts 
of  most  States  will  be  increased  signifl- 

CflLlltlV. 

states  find  it  difficult  to  impose  sever- 
ance taxes  today  because  a  State  acting 
alone  runs  the  risk  of  placing  some  min- 
ing companies  operating  within  the 
State  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  rel- 
ative to  companies  operating  where 
there  are  no  severance  taxes.  They  are 
afraid  the  enactment  of  such  a  Ux  would 
reduce  mining  activities  in  the  State. 
Interstate  competition,  in  other  words, 
acts  to  keep  severance  taxes  low.  The 
problem  was  Ulustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  in 
1953  Governor  Marland.  Tlie  severance 
tax  he  proposed  was  defeated  In  the 
State  legislature  despite  the  fact  that  it 
had  won  the  support  of  many  interested 

parties.  ,  . 

A  severance  tax  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent as  proposed  in  this  bill  would  not 
place  a  severe  burden  on  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Some  States  already  impose  sev- 
erance taxes  of  this  size  on  certain 
mineral  product.s.  In  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, for  example,  the  petrole'om  indus- 
try continues  to  flourish  despite  the  fact 
that  the  State's  severance  tax  amoimts 
to  more  than  the  5  percent  recommended 

in  tills  bUl.  . 

The  principle  behmd  this  bill  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  thi  Congress  43 
vears  ago.  At  that  time,  an  80-percent 
credit  was  allowed  against  the  Federal 
estate  tax  for  any  State  death  taxes  paid. 
The  credit  was  granted  in  an  effort  to 
neutralize  the  interstate  competition  for 
wealthy  residents  that  was  preventing 
the  States  from  utilizing  estate  and  in- 
heritance taxes. 

The  remedy  supplied  then  is  needed 
now  Once  this  bill  is  enacted.  States 
need  have  no  fear  that  a  .severance  tax 
they  enact  will  place  mineral  producers 
in  their  State  at  a  disadvantage  relative 
to  producers  in  other  States. 

This  bill  would  be  a  benefit  to  aU  the 
States.  At  my  request,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  has  estimated  the  severance 
tax  collections  which  would  result  from 
this  bill.  Tlie  table  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  general  magnitude  of  the  revenue 
the  States  could  derive  by  imposing  simi- 

The  table  indicates  that  over  575  mil- 
lion in  increased  severance  tax  receipts 
could  be  raised  under  this  bill.  aU  of 
which  could  be  absorbed  by  the  States  if 
they  enact  complementary  statutes.  The 
table  shows  that  only  two  States  are  col- 
lecting more  severance  taxes  today  than 
would  be  collected  under  this  bill.  Those 
States  are  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
Even  in  those  SUtes.  however,  this  bill 
would  faciUtate  an  increase  in  State  tax 
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receipts.  As  I  understand  It,  neither  of 
those  States  imposes  severance  taxes  on 
all  the  mineral!  mined  in  the  State 
which  woxxld  be  covered  imder  this  bill. 
Coverage  of  thase  additional  minerals 
Increase  in  tax  receipts. 
Increase  in  severance 


would  permit  an 
Furthermore,  an 


DATA  FOli 


Alabama 

Alaska , 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cotorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Oistrkt  of  Columbia. 

Fkirida 

Georgia 

HaiMii.....^ 

Idaho... .,^., 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


I  Rounded  to  nearest  milpon. 

Sources: 

Column  (1)  from 
Mineral  Yearbook. 


taxes  paid  in  other  States  would  place 
taxed  mineral  producers  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  on  more  nearly  the  same 
basis  as  producers  in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  entitled  "Data  for 
1967  on  Value  of  Mineral  Production  by 


States,  and  State  Collections  of  Sever- 
ance Taxes  on  Minerals — Fiscal  Year 
1968"  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1967  Of*  VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTIOf*  BY  STATES,  AND  STATE  COLLECTIONS  OF  SEVERANCE  TAXES  ON  MINERALS— FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

II  n  thousands  of  dollars) 


Value  of 

mineral 

production 

(1) 


Proposed 

5-percent  tax 

(2) 


State  collec- 
tions Qt 
severance 
taxes  on 
minerals 
(3) 


Proposed 

S- percent  tax 

minus  State 

collectnns 

(4) 


251,391 
143.066 
463,863 
179.453 
696,233 
346,235 
20,619 
2,383 


12, 570 
6,703 

23,193 
8,973 

84,812 

17,312 

1.031 

119 


1,283 
2.163 


3,348 

1,155 

967 


11,287 
4,540 

23,193 
5,625 

83,657 

16,345 

1,031 

119 


309.797 

153,458 

16.936 

109,408 

636,801 

244,921 

113,222 

574, 068 

535,705 

1,961,750 

14,882 

72, 819 

40.612 

610.204 

523, 326 

217,010 

236.659 

186. 524 


15,490 

7.673 

847 

5,470 

31.840 

12.246 

5.661 

28. 703 

26.785 

198.088 

744 

3,641 

2.031 

30. 510 

26.166 

10,850 

11.833 

9.326 


168 


144 
"281" 


717 

221 
238.460 


968 

17.661 

11.371 

1 

3,084 


15.322 

7.673 

847 

5.326 

31.840 

11.965 
5.661 

27.986 

26.564 

-40.372 

744 

3.641 

2.031 

29.542 
8.505 
-521 

11.832 
6.242 


Value  of 
mineral 

productkin 
(1) 


Proposed 

5-percent  tax 

(2) 


State  collec- 
tions ot 
severance 
taxes  on 
minerals 
(3) 


Proposed 

5-percenttax 

minus  State 

collections 

(4) 


Nebraska 70.868 

Nevada 90,883 

New  Hampshire 8.117 

New  Jersey 72,747 

New  Mexico 874, 106 

New  York 299.318 

North  Carolina 77,094 

North  Dakota 97. 538 

Ohio 498.888 

Oklahoma 1,032. 126 

Oregon 66.560 

Pennsylvania 898.398 

Rhode  Island 4,035 

South  Carolina 48,274 

South  Dakota 52,618 

Tennessee 189, 572 

Texas 5,406,371 

Utah 354.477 

VermonL. 27, 268 

Virginia 283,685 

Washington 82, 067 

West  Virginia 937,858 

Wisconsin 79,612 

Wyoming 530,696 

Total 1 23, 736, 000 


3. 543  763  2. 780 

4. 544  48  4. 496 
406  406 

3.637  3.637 

43,705      32.429  11,276 

14,966  14.966 

3.855  3,855 

4.877                3,403  1.474 

24,944  24,944 

51,606              45,857  5,749 

3,328  3,328 

44,920  44,920 

202  202 

2,414 2,414 

2, 631                     200  2. 431 

9.479 9.479 

270.319             243.601  26.718 

17,724                2,770  14.954 

1.363 .  1.363 

14,184  14,184 

4,103 4,103 

46,893  - 46.893 

3,981  3,981 

26,535                  107  26,428 

1,186,776            611,170  575,506 


St  tistical  summary  (table  4)  preprint  from  the  1967  Bureau  of  Mines 


Sources — Continued 

Column  (2)  computed  from  column  (1). 

Column  (3)  from  State  Tax  Collectkins  in  1968  (table  9),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Mr.  METCALFJ  Also  at  my  request,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  iCommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxatioii  has  prepared  a  table 
classifying  for  eacjh  State  1968  fiscal  year 
collections  from  the  severance  tax  in  two 
subcategories:  pttroleum  and  natural 
gas,  and  mineral^  other  than  petroleum 
and  natural  gas;  This  table,   together 


with  available  relevant  production  data, 
reveals  several  facts  about  the  current 
situation  as  to  severance  taxes.  Although 
the  production  data  are  for  calendar  year 
1967  while  the  tax  collection  figures  are 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  1968  fiscal  year 
collections  reflect  largely  1967  calendar 
year  production. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  table  and  the  com- 
parison of  production  data  to  tax  collec- 
tion figures  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  both  the 
table  and  the  comparison  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


STATE  COLLECTIOr^S  OF  SEVERANCE  TAXES  ON  MINERALS  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
|ln  U)ousandsat  dollars 

Total 

Petroleum 
and  gas 

Other 
minerals 

Total 

Petroleum 
and  gas 

Other 
minerals 

Alabama 

1  283 

1.238 
2.163  .... 

""V3;666 

1.155  .... 
929 

45 
38 

Nebraska 763 

Nevada 48  . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

763 

Alaska 

2  163 

48 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

3,348 

California 

: :.:.       \m 

New  Mexico                                                                     32.429 

31,541 

888 

Colorado 

967 

New  York           .                         

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota                                                .  .              3,403 

i'idj'IIIII! 

Delaware 

Florida 

168 

168  .... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 45,857 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

I'ii'ooo 

Georgia.... 

•1.857 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

■."i.'.'i"!";""." 144":: 

144 

Indiana . 

281 

281  .... 

Iowa 

South  Dakota                                                                    200 

239,912 

1.233 

200 

Kansas 

717 

717  .... 
221  .... 
233.071 

"5,389 

Tennessee 

Texas 243,601 

Utah 2,770 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

221 

3.689 
1  537 

Louisiana 

238  460 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusatts 

Michigan 

96S 

968  .... 

17.661 

129 

1 

643 

Minnesota 

17,661 

Mississippi 

U  371 

11.242 
2.'44i" 

Wyoming 107 

107  

1 

Montana 

3,084 

All  States                                                         611  170 

578,553 

32,617 

>  Estimated  from  product 

in  figures. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  State  Tax  Collections  in 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1968. 
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Value  ot  mineral  production 
in  United  States.  1967 


Severance  tax  collected  from 
minerals  fiscal  year  1968 


Amounts  in 
millions 


Percent  of 
total 


Amounts  in 
millions 


Percent  ot 
total 


Total  mineral  production... 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Other  minerals,  total 


$23. 736 
12.276 
11.460 


100.0 
51.7 
48.3 


)611.2 

578.6 

32.6 


100.0 

94.7 

5.3 


Mr.  METCALF.  This  statistical  data 
reveals  that  severance  taxes  on  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  production  account  for 
about  95  percent  of  total  severance  taxes 
collected  from  mineral  production,  al- 
though the  value  of  these  minerals  rep- 
resents only  52  percent  of  the  U.S. 
mineral  production. 

It  also  reveals  that  production  of  $11.5 
billion  in  minerals  other  than  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  yields  about  $33  million 
in  severance  taxes.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of 
this  revenue  in  this  subcategory  is  col- 


lected in  just  a  few  States,  the  top  three — 
Minnesota,  Louisiana,  Texas — account 
for  82  percent  of  the  collections  on  min- 
erals other  than  petroleum  and  natural 
gas. 

It  is  ob\ious  that  many  abundant  min- 
erals are  subject  to  little  or  no  severance 
tax.  A  preprint  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Mineral  Yearbook  contains  in  one  of  its 
tables  a  statistical  summary  of  mineral 
production  in  the  United  States,  by 
States.  Minerals  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of   the   Census   as   being   covered   by   a 


severance  tax  In  each  State  are  indicated 
by  a  "T"  which  I  have  placed  in  the  ap- 
propriate line  entries.  This  statistical 
data  serves  to  identify  many  abundant 
minerals  which  are  subject  to  little  or  no 
severance  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  table  desig- 
nated as  table  5  in  the  preprint  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  The  portion 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  available  figures 
for  the  year  1967.  I  also  ask  that  the 
notations  made  by  me  on  the  table  which 
reflect  reported  severance  taxes  on  indi- 
vidual minerals  in  each  State  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  table  which  relates  to  the  year 
1967,  together  with  the  notations,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  5.-MINERAL  PRODUCTION'  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES 


1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


ALABAMA 


Cement;  *  .,,,.,  ^       . 

Portland thousand  376-pound  barrels.. 

Masonry"! thousand  280-pound  barrels. 


Clays. 


thousand  short  tons.. 


Coal  (bituminous) .      -  .  . do 

(T)lron  ore  (usable) ...thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight.. 

Ljme  thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)Na'turaigas".".'--'."." ^nnillioii  cubic  feet.. 

(T)Petroleum  (crude) thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

Sand  and  gravel - .thousand  short  tons.. 

Stone  ''''  — 

Value'of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Native  asphalt,  bauxite,  slag 
cement,  clays  (kaolin  1964-*5,  bentonite  1964-66),  scrap  mica,  salt, 
stone  (dimension  limestone,  dimension  marble  1964-66,  shell  1964- 
65.  crushed  sandstone  1965-66),  talc,  and  tripoli  (1965) 


15.364 
2.377 
2,724 

15,486 

1,472 

624 

248 

7,348 

7,229 

18,371 


XX 


$46,510 
6,938 
7,422 

110.696 

8.286 

7,719 

31 

19,500 

7,969 

33.346 


2.974 


1%7 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantty     (thousands) 


ARKANSAS 


Total. 


XX 


251,391 


ALASKA 


Antimony  ore  and  concentrate short  tons,  antimony  content- 
Coal  (bituminous) thousand  short  ons.. 

Copper  (recoverable  content  ol  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

Gold  (recoverable  content  ot  ores,  etc.) ....troy  ounces.. 

Lead  (recoverable  content  ol  ores,  etc.) i;-*"?'!,"'!!*"- 

I^gfjufy  .76-pound  flasks.. 

(T)  NaturaTgas".:::::"'." - million  cubic  leet.. 


10 

925 

W 

22.948 


W 

J7,296 

W 

803 


Peat. 


short  tons. 


(T)  Petroleum  (crude) ....thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

Sand  and  gravel .-- - thousarjd  short  tons.. 

Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) "iS."S»"^,  ^'°1  ounces. . 

Value  ol  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Barite  (1966-67),  gem  stones 
platinum-group  metals,  stone,  tin.  uranium  ore  (1964-65)  and 
values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


W 

14,438 

1.528 

29,126 

22. 370 

6 


XX 


W 

3.610 

12 

91.164 

26. 248 

9 


4,924 


(T)  Barite  thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Bauxite  "".'.'...........-thousand  long  tons,  dried  equivalent.. 

(T)  Bromine  and  bromine  in  compounds thousand  pounds.. 

(T)  Clays  thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Coal ("b'it'utii'irious).' I ".'.'. "lo---- 

(T)  Gem  stones - •r-L-s: 

(T)  Lime  thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Natur'a'rg'a's'.'.'.".'.'.'.'."'.'.". million  cubic  leet.. 

(T)  Natural  gas  liquids:  ,^  .      „ 

Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  products thousand  gallons.. 


LP  gases. 


do. 


(T)  Petroleum  (crude)!.'..'.-- thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

(T)  Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons.. 

Value  of"ifems  that  ca'nno't'be  discro'sed':  Abrasive  stones,  cement,  clays 
(Kaolin  and  fire  clay  1966).  gypsum,  iron  ore  <1964-6,5>;, JJIV'"'" 
(1966-67),  phosphate  rock  (1964-66),  soapstone.  tripoli  (1955-67). 
and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


229 

1,571 
64.450 
941 
189 
NA 
187 
116.622 

27, 533 
53.730 
21,075 
14.239 
17.454 


XX 


$2,266 

18.269 

14,885 

1,740 

1,427 

35 

2,723 

17, 828 

1,780 

3,009 

66.902 

15,531 

23,236 


19.822 


Total. 


XX 


179,453 


CALIFORNIA 


Total- 


XX 


134,066 


ARIZONA 


Asbestos  short  tons.. 

Clays »..'.'.".".'.'.'-'.'.'-'- thousand  short  tons. . 

Coal  (bituminous) .-- i.-u'J!;;'" 

Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

Diatomite °'---- 

Fluorspar "''--- 

Gem  stones .'■■'.:";;i;'" 

Gold  (recoverable  content  ot  ores,  etc.) troy  ounces.. 

g„Dsum  thousand  short  tons.. 

Helium,'grad'e"A':;:'.::": thousand  cubic  leet-. 

Iron  ore  (usable)    thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight- 
Lead  (recoverable  content  ol  ores,  etc.) :^^°'l  1°"'- 

1  j_B  thousand  short  tons.. 

Uetcuri "" "-'.'.'.'.."- 76- pound  flasks.. 

Molybdenum  (cont'ent  of  concentrate) thousand  Pounds 

Natural  gas                            - million  cubic  feet- 
Petroleum  (c'r'u'de) - thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

Pumice - thousand  short  tons.. 

Sand  and  gravel'- -— - **?""■ 

Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) thousand  trov  ounces.. 

Sfjpj  thousand  short  tons.. 

Tungs'ten  o're'a'nd'co'n'c'e'n'tra'te short  tons.  60-percent  WOj  basis.. 

Uranium  (recoverable  content  UjOO thousand  pounds.. 

Vanadium  (recoverable  in  ore  and  concentrate) short  tons.. 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  ol  ores,  etc  ).     .-----------..---  -  -^O- -  - - 

Value  ot  Items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Cement,  clays  (bentonite.  rire 
clay  1964).  feldspar,  scrap  mica,  perlite  pyrites,  vermiculite  (196/), 
and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


W 

67 

1 

501,741 

W 

10.000 

NA 

80, 844 

W 

73. 800 

W 

4.771 

186 

W 

9.261 

1.265 

2.924 

1.064 

16.  680 

4.588 

1.910 

W 

83 

W 

14. 330 


XX 


W 

$37 

6 

383. 591 

W 

280 

160 

2.830 

W 

2.066 

W 

1,336 

3.142 

W 

15.385 

193 

8.188 

904 

17.017 

7.112 

3.491 

W 

666 

W 

3.967 


13.503 


Total. 


XX 


463,863 


Antimony  ore  and  concentrate short  tons,  antimony  content... 

Asbestos  short  tons.. 

Barite.  .'-'-'..--'--- thousand  short  tons.. 

Boron  minerals ™'!?i;'" 

Calcite (optical  grade) - v^      '^f"- 

rpmpnt  thousand  376-pound  barrels.. 

Clays    '-'.'.'- ...thousand  short  tons-. 

Copperirecover'abTe'content  of" ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

Feldspar long  tons.. 

Gold  (recoverable"  content  of 'o're's"'e'tc") - troy  ounces. . 

Gypsum  --- - thousand  short  tons.. 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) ..-- ■,^*}°'\  j""^- 

ljn,g  .  thousand  short  tons.. 

Magnesium  compounds'from  sea  water  and  bitterns  (partly  estimated) 

short  tons.  MgO  equivalent Vc-'-WhV.i.,:" 

Mercurv  76-pound  flasks. - 

(T)  Natural  "gas:.".'.-'-. - million  cubic  teet- 

Natural  gas  liquids:  ..  ^      ..      ' 

Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  products .thousand  gailons.. 

p„,L'"«"'' ---"""--"""shortens:: 

(T)  Petroleum  ("crude') thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

Pumice    ...thousand  short  tons.. 

Salt °l-  - 

sflvei  (recoverabl"e"c'o'n'te"n't'of"or'e"s.  etc.) thousand  troy  ounces.. 

Stone .- '""""""MI^.S^- 

Sulfur  ore. - 'k°"5  ""I" 

Talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite ',1  „  ,„2^' 
Ti^  (content  ol  concentrate) 'u"v,«"!  • 

Wollastonite -■  - - short  tons.. 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc) -;. oo 

Value  ol  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Bromine,  calcium-magnesium 
chloride,  carbon  dioxide,  coal  (lignite),  diatomite,  odine  (1964-«>). 
iron  ore  lithium  minerals,  scrap  mica,  molybdenum,  perlite.  plati- 
num group  metals  (crude)  potassium  salts,  rare-earth  metal  con- 
centrates sodium  carbonates  and  sulfates,  tungsten  concentrate, 
uranium  (1964-66).  and  values  indicateo  by  symbol  W 


77.091 

10 

955 

"42.034  " 

2.609 

788 

94. 769 

NA 

40. 570 

1.241 

1.736 

539 

76, 592 

16.  385 

681,080 

643,984 

366, 643 

30,014 

359.219 

866 

1.732 

116.125 

145 

37, 186 

568 

143,466 

W 

W 

441 


XX 


$6,726 
71 

74. 130 

■$i37."96i 

6.037 

602 

W 

200 

1.420 

3.150 

486 

8.696 

6.882 

8.018 
202. 290 

49. 122 

19.065 

396 

829,133 

1.357 

W 

139.212 

224 

65,263 

3 

1,945 

W 

W 

122 


143. 722 


Total. 


XX       1,696,233 


Se€  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2586 


Mineral 


5 


Carbon  djoxida,  natural. 

Clays - 

(T)  Coal  (bituminous) 

Copper  (recoverable 

Feldspar . . 

Gem  stones 

Gold  (recoverable  conteni 

Gypsum 

Iron  ore  (usable) 

Lead  (recoverable  conteni 

Lime 

Manganrferous  ore  (5  to 

Molybdenum  (content  of 

(T)  Natural  gas 

Natural  gas  liquids: 

Natural  gasoline 

LP  gases : 

Peat 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude).. 

Pumice 

Pyrites 

Sand  and  gravel 

Silver  (recoverable  cont*i|t 

Stone...'. .  ',-. 

Tw  (cenlaatot  concentra^) 

Tungsten  concentrate 

Uranium  (recoverable  coi*ent 

Vanadium  (recoverable  ir 

Vermiculite 

Zinc  (recoverable  content! 

Value  of  items  that  car  not 
cement,  fluorspar,  sera ) 
rare-earth  metal  concentrates 
by  symbol  W 


thousand  cubic  feet. 

thousand  short  tons 

do... 

content  ot  ores,  etc) short  tons. 

long  tons . 


of  ores,  etc.) troy  ounces. 

thousand  short  tons. 

thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight 

of  ores,  etc.) short  tons. 

thousand  short  tons. 

percent  Mn). .  short  tons,  gross  weight. 

oncentrate) thousand  pounds 

million  cubic  feet. 


Total 


Clays 

Gem  stones 

Lime , 

Sand  and  gravel.. - 

Stone. - 

Value  of  items  that  cannot 
(1964-66),  and  values 


Total. 


Clays... - 

Gem  stones 

Sand  and  gravel 

Stone -- 

Value  of  items  that  cannc 
indicated  by  symbol  W 


Total. 


Clays 

Lime ...  

(T)  Natural  gas 

Peat... 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude) 

Phosphate  rock 

Sand  and  gravel 

Stone - 

Value  of  items  that  can 
pounds,  natural  gas,  lit 
lite,  stone  (dimensio 
zirconium  concentrate, 


Total. 


Barite 

Clays 

Coal  (bituminous).. 

Iron  ore  (usable)... 

Mica: 

Scrap 

Sheet 

Sand  and  gravel... 

Stone 

Talc 

Value  of  items  that  cannot 
kyanite,  peat,  rare-ea 
concentrate  (1965-67), 
indicated  by  symbol  W 


Total. 


See  footnotes  at 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

TABLE  5.— MINERAL  PRODUCTION  '  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES— Continued 


Febnmry  i,  1969 


1967 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


COLORADO 


thousand  gallons,. 

do... 

short  tons.. 

tiKHisand  42-gallon  barrels . . 

thousand  short  tons.. 

thousand  long  tons.. 

thousand  short  tons  . 

of  ores,  etc) thousand  troy  ounces.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

long  tons.. 

short  tons,  60  percent  WOi  basis  . 

U)00 thousand  pounds. . 

ore  and  concentrate) short  tons.. 

.   thousand  short  tons.. 

of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

be  disclosed:   Beryllium  concentrate, 

mk:a  (1967),  molybdenum  (1965)  perlite, 

(1966-67),  salt,  and  values  indicated 


182, 701 

596 

5,439 

3,993 

300 

NA 

21,181 

77 

W 

21,923 

118 

321 

52,040 

116,857 

51.845 

71,544 

21,988 

33.905 

18 

W 

21.810 

1.818 

2.992 

31 

1.276 

2,537 

3,317 


52,442 


XX 


XX 


CONNECTICUT 


.thousand  short  tons.. 


.thousand  short  tons. 
do... 


.do. 


be  disclosed:  Feldspar,  scrap  mica,  peat 
ndicated  by  symbol  w 


191 

NA 

W 

8,320 

5,097 

XX 


XX 


DELAWARE 


.thousand  short  tons. 


thousand  short  tons.. 

...do... 

be  disclosed :  Other  nonmetals  and  values 


n 

NA 

1,966 

210 

XX 


XX 


FLORIDA 


thousand  short  tons. 

.do... 

million  cubic  feet. 

short  tons. 

.thousand  42-gallon  barrels. 

thousand  short  tons. 

..do... 


.do. 


nit 


be  disclosed:  Cement  magnesium  com- 

ids,  rare-earth  metal  concentrates,  stauro- 

limestone    1%7)    titanium    concentrate, 

ind  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


756 

155 

123 

22. 180 

1.568 

W 

6,912 

33.971 


XX 


XX 


GEORGIA 


thousand  short  tons.. 

do.... 

-do.  .. 

.thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight. 


W 
4,953 


short  tons. . 

pounds.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

do.... 

short  tons.. 

be  disclosed:  Bauxite,  cement  feldspar, 

metal  concentrates  (1966-67).  titanium 

Irconium  concentrate  (1965-67),  and  values 


267 
17. 158 


th 


3,787 
23,418 
46,150 


XX 


XX 


$31 

1.274 

25.920 

3,053 

2 

118 

741 

265 

W 

6,138 

2,028 

3 

84,728 

15,542 


3,215 

3,649 

204 

99,003 

105 

W 

22.904 

2.817 

5.485 

59 

3,039 

20.299 

14, 260 


14.519 


16,834 


346.235 


$334 

8 

W 

8,710 

10. 141 

1,426 


20,619 


$11 

1 

1,846 

525 


2.383 


$11,574 

2,425 

18 

155 

W 

W 

6,479 

38. 723 


250. 423 


809.797 


W 
$77,314 


1,450 
291 


4.206 

49,953 

292 


19,952 


153, 458 


1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


HAWAII 


Cement thousand  376-pound  barrels. 

Clays thousand  short  tons. 

Lime _..do... 

Pumice do... 

Sand  and  gravel do... 

Stone do... 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Other  nonmetals  and  values 
indicated  by  symbol  W 

Total - - 


1,395 

$7,360 

W 

W 

8 

265 

290 

562 

469 

1,467 

4,100 

7,207 

XX 

75 

XX 


IDAHO 


(T)  Antimony  ore  and  concentrate short  tons,  antimony  content.. 

Clays' - thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Cobalt thousand  pounds... 

(T)  Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

(T)  Gem  stones 

(T)  Gold  (recoverable  content  of  ores.  etc.).. troy  ounces.. 

(T)  Iron  ore(usable) thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight.. 

(T)  Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

Mercury 76-pound  flasks.. 

Peat .short  tons.. 

Pumice thousand  short  tons.. 

Sand  and  gravel do 

(T)  Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.).. thousand  troy  ounces.. 

Stone     thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Tungsten  concentrate short  tons,  60-percent  WOj  basis.. 

(T)  Zinc  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Barite  (1964),  cement  clays 
(Fire  clay,  bentonite  1964-66.  kaolin),  abrasive  garnet  lime,  scrap 
mica  (1964),  pertite.  phosphate  rock,  titanium  concentrate  (1964- 
66),  vanadium,  and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


823 
19 


4,210 

NA 

4,838 

W 

61,387 

898 

2.040 

W 

11.246 

17,033 

1,986 

68 

56,  528 


XX 


Total. 


XX 


ILLINOIS 


Cement: 

Portland thousand  376-pound  barrels.. 

Masonry thousand  280-pound  barrels.. 

Clays* thousand  short  tons.. 

Coal  (bituminous) do 

Fluospar short  tons.. 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) do 

Natural  gas... million  cubic  feet.. 

Natural  gas  liquids: 

Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  products thousand  gallons.. 

LP  gases do 

Peat short  tons.. 

Petroleum  (crude) thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons.. 

Stone do 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  of  ores  etc.) short  tons.. 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Clay  (fuller's  earth)  gem 
stones  lime,  tripoii,  and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W.. 


9. 0690 

•591 

1.881 

65. 133 

210.207 

2.384 

5.144 

W 
W 
49.716 
•  60.115 
38. 801 
48. 458 
20.416 

XX 


Total. 


XX 


INDIANA 


KWA 


Cement: 

Portland      thousand  376-pound  barrels. 

Masonry thousand  280-pound  barrels. 

Clays thousand  short  tons. 

Coal  (bituminous) do... 

Gypsum do... 

Sand  and  gravel do... 

Stone do... 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  b«  disclosed:  Gem  stones,  lime,  peat,  and 
petroleum  (1964) 

Total 


XX 


md  ot  table. 


16.936 


W 
$16 


3.219 

180 

169 

W 

17.188 

439 

16 

W 

11,490 

26.  402 

4.833 

175 

15.650'- 


29,631 


109. 408 


$30. 186 

1.851 

3,799 

252.975 

9.859 

668 

602 

W 

W 

697 

181.581 

44. 175 

66,757 

5.652 

37,999 


636. 801 


Abrasive  stones short  tons..  5  $16 

Cement! thousand  376-pound  barrels..  15,924  53,  izj 

Clays      thousand  short  tons..  1,489  2,126 

Coat  (bituminous) thousand  shorMons..  18.772  73.419 

(T)  Natural  gas                              million  cubic  teet..  198  46 

Peat                  ""       short  tons..  «.%2  441 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude). thousand  42-gallon  barrels..  10.081  30.041 

Sand  and  gravel                           thousand  3hort  tons..  26.265  25.588 

Stone               ..." ..do....  26.977  46.725 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Cement  (masonry),  gypsum, 

and  lime  (1968-67) XX  13.396 

Total 5(;X  244,921 


13.712 

$45. 394 

612 

1.853 

1.208 

1.643 

883 

3.227 

1.219 

5.188 

17. 734 

16.564 

26. 133 

37.912 

XX 

1.443 

113.222 


February  ^,  1969 
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1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity    (thousands) 


KANSAS 


Portland                              thousand  376-pound  barrels..  8.833 

Masonry thousand  280-pound  barrels..  350 

riavs            .  ...thousand  short  tons..  935 

Coal  (bituminous) •- y-u;-  ,■","■  ■>  710  7  fin 

Helium:  Crude thousand  cubic  feet..  2. 719.™ 

Grads  A - - i"-Zt I'n^i 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons  .us 

(T)  Natural  gas million  cubic  feet..  871.971 

Natural  gas  liquids:  iqa  17^ 

Natural  gasoline thousand  gaMons..  194. 173 

LP  eases                                                           do tjos.ua' 

(T)  Petroleum'  (crudii.'.V.V.T.'.'-'.'.'.'.'-'-'.'thousand  42-gallon  barrels. .  99. 200 

Salt  I                                                thousand  short  tons..  1.069 

i?^''^*'"''-'---"-E::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"dS::::  nisli 

Zinc  ("recoverabfe'conte'nte  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons. .  4. 765 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Natural  cement,  gypsum, 
muice.  and  salt  (brine) ^* 

Total ^^ 


KENTUCKY 


Bjfjjg  thousand  short  tons.. 

Clays>.V.".V.".'.V.'.V.V.V.".".V. do.... 

Coal  (bituminous) "hVri.^;;" 

Fluorspar short  tons.. 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) ..- r.-d?--,-- 

Natural  gas  million  cubic  feet.. 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude').'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.". thousand  42-gallon  barrels 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons.. 

Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) thousand  troy  ounces. . 

Stone  thousand  short  tons.. 

Zinc  (rec'o'v'erabfe"  content  of  ores,  etc.).  .    . - -s''o^"V  - 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Native  asphalt  (1966-67), 
cement,  ball  clay,  natural  gas  liquids,  and  stone  (dimension  sand- 
stone 1964) 


1, 195 

100,294 

32,952 

845 

89,168 

15,535 

7.981 

1 

24.812 

6,317 


XX 


Total. 


XX 


LOUISIANA 


Qljy,                            thousand  short  tons..  995 

1 1  '                                                                              do 758 

(T? N"itu"r"a"rgis'.'::::::::::.":.'.".'.'-'-"-"-"--'-.'------n'"''on  wtic  feet. .  5. 716, 857 

"''"N^a'tSfll  g«oline  and  cycle  products thousand  gallons..  1, 754. 603 

LP  eases                                              - "" —  1,844.  bos 

(T)  Petr5leum"(cradi):.".'::."."."-"-' thousand  42-gallon  barrels..  774. 527 

(T)Salt                                               thousand  short  tons..  9,585 

(T)Sand"and"gfa"v'e"r."-".-V.".V. do....  20.312 

(TiStone*                                                     /.  3" 

(T)  Sulfur  (F"r'a'sch'proc'e"s"s")'.".V.'-"V.V. thousand  long  tons..  4,233 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Cament  gypsum,  and  stone 
(crushed  miscellaneous) ^^ 

ToUl - ^^ 


MAINE 


Qljyj  _ ...thousand  short  tons.. 

Gem  stones \:^^\l.\.'," 

p'(  ..short  tons.. 

Sand"and'gra've"|'.'.:::::V.'.V." thousand  short  tons.. 

Stone  - 

V8lue'o"f"ft"e'msVh"at"c"an'n"6t""b"e'di"sc'losed:  Cement,  feldspar,  and  values 

indicated  by  symbol  W 


Total. 


XX 


MARYLAND 


Qljyj  thousand  short  tons.. 

Coal  (bi'tiiniinous) - '''' 

ff,!",''"'"*' ."::.'::.':t"ho'u's"and'sh'o"rt"ton"s:: 

Natur'aTeas"" ■.'.'."."."."."- million  cubic  feet. 

Kndgrawl-V::: thousand  short  tons.. 

Value'o"f'i't"e"ms"t"h'a"t"can"not"be"dis«)ise"d":  Cement,  bail  clay  (1964-66), 
greensand  marl,  peat,  potassium  salts,  talc  and  soapstone,  and 
values  indicated  by  symbol  W — _ 

Total - 


1, 


998 

,305 

NA 

W 

621 

12,868 

14.479 


XX 


$25, 545 

1,000 

1,339 

5.294 

82,554 

5,364 

289 

116,844 

10.703 

31,923 

297. 600 

14.686 

8,650 
17,806 

1.319 

3,152 


574,068 


$2,066 

3%,  883 

1.686 

237 

21.400 

45. 052 

7.859 

1 

35, 481 

1.749 


23.291 


535.705 


$1,260 

9.891 

1.057,619 

130,212 
92,234 
2,419,823 
48,483 
27,442 
11,174 
139,739 

23,873 


3,961,750 


42 

$54 

NA 

35 

W 

W 

11,627 

5,368 

1,159 

2,999 

1 

XX 

6,426 

14, 882 


XX 


1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Qlayj  thousand  short  tons..  W 

fre''°"" V.'.".".'.'.'.'.":--V.':.'th"ou"sand" short  tons:."  195 

Id"'*"'" ::;::::::::::::::::::"::::":  dS::      mm 

Valueof  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Nonmetals  and  value  indicated 
by  symbol  W -     - ^ 

Total '"' 


MICHIGAN 


^'Tortland                         thousand  376-pound  barrels..  29,645 

Masonry.'::::::::::: thousand  280-pound  barrels..  1,995 

Clayj                                           thousand  short  tons..  J'^tl 

Copper  OKOve'ra'ble'conlent  of  ores,  etc.) -  .short  tons. .  58, 458 

Gvosum                                             thousand  short  tons..  '•:?? 

Iron  ore(usibie).'.'.".'.'.'. thousand  long  Ions,  gross  weight..  14.130 

Lime                           thousand  short  tons..  i.'b/ 

Magn'e'sium"  "co'mpoun'd's' f fo'iii' 's'ea  water  and  brine  (except  lor  metal) 

*                                                         short  tons  MgO  equivalent..  309,446 

(T)  Natural  gas million  cubic  leet..  33,589 

Natural  gas  liquids:                                              „^          .     „ 17017 

NatSral  gasoline thousand  gallons..  47,817 

p„,^''8"'« •.'.".".".". s"ho"r^  ton;::  237]  107 

(T)  Pet'role"um"("c"r'ud"e")'.'-'.'."V. thousand  42-gallon  barrels..  13.664 

Salt    thousand  short  tons..  4.789 

Sand  and  gravel.. - -;  -  -  '^°--  "'^i; 

Silver  (recoverable  content  ot  ores,  etc.) thousand  troy  ounces..  30Z 

Stjng thousand  short  tons..  3b.«3^ 

Value  of' ite'nis"  that"  cannot  "be  disclosed:  Bromine,  calcium-magne- 
sium chloride,  gem  stones,  iodine,  potassium  salts,  and  values 
indicated  by  sumbol  W ^ 

Total ^■^ 


MINNESOTA 


QIgyjj  thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)lro'n'6r"e"(uMbfe")'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'."t"hou'sand  long  tons,  gross  weight.. 
Manganiferous  ore  (5  to  35  percent  Mn)...  short  tons,  grow  weight.. 

pg,{  shortlons.. 

Sand' a nd'gravel : :  I".".'.'.'.".'.'.".".'.'. thousand  short  tons . . 

Value"of'i"tems' "th"a"t"ca'finot""b"e"d'i"sc"k)s"ed':'  Abrasive  stones,  cement, 
fire  clay,  gem  stones,  lime,  and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


228 

49, 457 

236.753 

13.968 

41.212 

4,160 

XX 


Total. 


XX 


MISSISSIPPI 


$1,462 

4,548 

3 

W 

159 

17,724 

28.  581 


20,342 


riav^                                      thousand  short  tons..  ,  1654 

(T)  N'a"t"u"r'ai"g'a's'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. "lillion   cubic  feet..  139.497 

Natural  gas  liquids:                                             ..           .    .,.„,  17  qm 

Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  products thousand  ga^ons--  l^-^ll 

(T)Pe^rS"("c'r'u"d'e)'.::::::::::::::::th'ou^nd'4"2"-gaii"on'barre_is:^  57:147 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons..  14.039 

Va'lue"o'f"i"t'e'ms"'that'c3"n'not"b'e'di$closed:  Cement,  iron  ore  (1965-67) 
lime    magnesium  compounds,  and  stone  (dimension  sandstone 

196M6) ** 

Total ^^ 


MISSOURI 


72,819 


Asphalt  native ■- v'tlS^!""!-- 

ggfjfg      thousand  short  tons.. 

'^^"'portland  thousand  376-pound  barrels.. 

ujsonrv thousand  280-pound  barrels.. 

Clays  !^".' '.'-'."-'.'.■.".".'.. thousand  short  tons.. 

Coal  (bituminous") -- --- "kV^IS;." 

Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

I ron  ore  (usable) thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight. . 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) .- .short  ons.. 

1 ;_.  thousand  short  tons.. 

Natur'aTca's' '.'--'.'. million  cubic  feet.. 

Per  "eum  (cr"u"d"e')'.'.'.'.': thousand  42-?allor.  barrels  . 

Sand  and  gravel  thousand  short  tons.. 

Silver  (recoverab'le'cbntent  of  ores,  etc) thousand  troy  ounces.. 

IJq"^  thousand  short  tons.. 

Zinc (rec6ier'abre"c"o'nt'e"n"t  of" ores,  ete)-^.  -  v>ioii;---i  \*'i"'l*?nHV" 
Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Tripoli  (1965),  and  values  indi- 
cated by  symbol  W 


W 
332 

15.044 

372 

2.305 

3,696 

3,215 

1,871 

152,649 

1.434 

121 

75 

9.716 


36.585 
7,430 

XX 


Totol. 


XX 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


W 
$2 

3.044 
19.504 
17.724 

338 


40,612 


$94,515 

5,296 

2,636 

44.692 

5.085 

162,610 

21,582 

26.388 
8.296 

3,491 

3.444 
2,292 
39.455 
42.389 
49.616 
468 
39,910 


58. 039 


610.204 


$342 

468.623 

W 

257 

33, 132 

11,442 

9.530 


523.326 


$7, 852 
24, 133 

1,167 

1.085 

155.726 

i5.485 

'2.055 


9. 507 


217-010 


W 
$4,444 

52.119 

1.172 

6,220 

15.573 

2,458 

26,673 

42.742 

16.371 

30 

W 

12.556 


53.953 
2.057 

291 


236.659 


2588 


Mineral 


Clayj' 

Coal  (bituminous  and  ligmts) 


(T)  Iron  ore  (usable) 

(T)  Lead  (recoverable  conteni 

Lime 

"Spera 
(T)  Manganiferous  ore  (5  to 

(T)  Natural  gas 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude) 

Pumice..         

Sand  and  gravel 


Stone 

(T)  Zinc  (recoverable  content 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  5.— MINERAL  PRODUCTION  '  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  STATES— Continued 


February  ^,  1969 


1967 


Value 
Quantity     (Uiousends) 


MONTANA 


thousand  short  tons. . 

do.... 

Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc) short  tons. 

Gem  stones. 

Gold  (recoverable  contentjof  ores,  etc.) troy  ounces. 

thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight.. 

of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

thousand  short  tons. . 


3i  percent  Mn)... 


do. 
million  cubic  feet, 
thousand  42-gallon  barrels. 
thousand  short  tons. 

do. 


46 

371 

65,483 

NA 

9,786 

10 

898 

143 

W 

2,763 

25,866 

34,959 


(T)Silver(recoverablecontef  lof  ores,  etc.).. thousand  troy  ounces. 


thousand  short  tons., 
jf  ores,  etc.) short  tons. 


(T)  Value  ot  items  that  cannot  i»  disclosed  Antimony  (1966-67),  barite 
(1964-66).  cement,  clays  (fire  clay  1964,  bentonite),  fluorspar  gyp- 
sum, natural  gas  liquids,  peat  phosphate  rock,  talc,  tungsten  (196fr- 
67),  uranium  ore  (1964, 136C),  vermiculite,  and  values  indicated  by 
symbol* 

Total..;- 


Clays  -   - 

Gem  stones 

(T)  Natural  gas 

Na.ural  gas  liquids: 

Natural  gasoline 

LP  gases 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude) 

Sand  and  gravel.. 

ione 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be 


Total. 


Antimony  ore  and  concentrati 

Barite.  - 

Copper  (recoverable  content 

Gem  stones 

Gold  (recoverable  content  of 

GypsuTi  .   .  

Iron  ore  (usable) 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of 

Mercury 

Perlite 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude) 

Pumice 

Sand  and  gravel 

Silver  (recoverable  content  of 

Stone 

Sulfur  ore 

Talc  and  soapstone... 

Zinz  (recoverable  content  of 

Value  ot  Items  that  cannot 
1965-67),  clays,  diatomite 
67),  magnesite,  molybdenu 
66),  and  values  indicated  b: 


( res, 


( res, 
be 


Total. 


Total. 


Clays 

Gem  stones..- 

Peat...        

Sand  and  gravel 

Stone . 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  of 

Value  ot  items  that  cannot 
compounds,  manganiferou 
concentrate,  and  values  in(tcated 


:bi 


Total. 


See  footnotes  at  end 


12,339 

2,066 
4,782 
3,341 


XX 


XX 


NEBRASKA 


.thousand  short  tons. 


.million  cubic  feet. 


thousand  gallons. 

do... 

thousand  42-gallon  barrels. 

thousand  short  tons. 

do... 

disclosed:  Cement,  lime,  and  pumice.. 


126 

NA 

8,453 

7,805 
20,738 
13,373 
11,739 

4,846 
XX 


XX 


NEVADA 


short  tons,  antimony  content. 

thousand  short  tons. 

ores,  etc.) short  tons. 


etc.) troy  ounces.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight.. 

res,  etc.) short  tons. . 

76-pound  flasks.. 

short  tons. . 

thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

do. 


ores,  etc.) thousand  troy  ounces.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

long  tons... 

_- short  tons.. 

,  etc.) —  -  -do 

disclosed:  Brucite  (1965-67),  cement 
fluorspar,  lime,  lithium  minerals  (1966- 
1.  peaL  saU,  tungsten,  uranium  (1964- 
symbolW 


53 

154 

50,771 

NA 

434,993 

409 

641 

1,500 

4,703 

10,712 

279 

105 

10,166 

566 

1,375 


2.096 
3,035 


XX 


XX 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Clays - 1 - ...thousand  short  tons. 

Mica,  sheet pounds. 

Peat short  tons. 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons. 

Stone do. 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  beldisclosed:  Other  nonmetals. 


42 

16,000 

50 

8,449 

473 

XX 


XX 


NEW  JERSEY 


.thousand  short  tons.. 


short  tons.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

-  do... 

»s.  etc)* short  tons.. 

disclosed:  Iron  ore,  lime,  magnesium 
residuum,  greensand  magi,  titanium 
by  symbol  W 


437 

NA 
43,045 
18, 626 
12,611 
26,041 


XX 


XX 


of  table. 


»0 

996 

50,063 

109 

343 

81 

251 

1.765 

W 

16 

2,173 

87,543 


10, 655 

3,203 

6,037 

925 


22,314 


186, 524 


SI  42 

5 

1,454 

578 

1.223 

36. 775 

10.878 

7.483 

12.330 


70.868 


{35 

923 
38.815 

100 

15.225 

1.412 

2.858 

420 

2.301 

94 

W 

236 
8.644 

877 
2.145 


17 
840 


15.941 


90.883 


(•). 


J42 
W 


5.137 
2.887 
51 


8. 117 


$1,189 

10 

542 

29.975 

28. 253 

7.031 


5,747 


72, 747 


1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity    (thousands) 


NEW  MEXICO 


Barite thousand  short  tons.. 

Carbon  dioxide,  natural thousand  cubic  feet.. 

(T)  Clays thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Coal  (bituminous) do 

(T)  Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  ate) short  tons.. 

Fluorspar do 

Gem  stones 

(T)  Gold  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) troy  ounces. . 

Gypsum thousand  short  tons.. 

Helium,  grade  A thousand  cubic  feet. . 

(T)  Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

Lime thousand  short  tons. . 

(T)  Manganese  ore  (35  percent  or  more  Mn) 

short  tons,  gross  weight.. 

Maganlferous  ore  (5  to  35  percent  Mn) do 

Mica:  Scrap short  tons.. 

(T)  Natural  gas million  cubic  feet.. 

Natural  gas  liquids: 

Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  products thousand  gallons.. 

LP  gases do 

Perlite short  tons.. 

(T)Petroleum  (crude) thousand  42-gallon   barrels.. 

(T)Potassium  salts thousand  short  tons,  KiO  equivalent.. 

Pumice thousand  short  tons . . 

Salt do... 


(T)$and  and  gravel      do 

(T)Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) thousand  troy  ounces. . 

Stone - thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)Uranium  (recoverable  content  UiOi) thousand  pounds. . 

Vanadium  (recoverable  in  ore  and  concentrate) short  tons.. 

(T)Zinc (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) do 

(T)Value  ot  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Cement,  fire  clay  (1964), 
iron  ore,  molybdenum,  tin  (1964-66),  and  values  indicated  by 
symbol  W 


771,516 

46 

3,463 

75.008 

W 

NA 

5,188 

155 

71,200 

1,827 

17 

W 

49,323 

w 

1,067,510 

338,114 

909,168 

346.586 

126. 144 

2.883 

220 

82 

14,672 

157 

1,391 

11,202 

W 

21,380 


XX 


Total. 


XX 


NEW  YORK 


XX 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Barite            thousand  short  tons..  1 

Clays"              do....  2,977 

Feldspar long  tons..  265,690 

Gem  stones NA 

MiCA ' 

Scrap short  tons..  69,639 

Sheet pounds..  4,500 

Phosphate  rock thousand  short  tons..  W 

Sand  and  gravel do 10,014 

Stone                      do....  24,507 

Talc  and  pyrophyelite shorttons..  109,393 

Value  ot  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Asbestos,  cement,  clay 
(kaolin),  lithium  minerals,  olivine,  stone  (crushed  and  dimension 
marble  and  dimension  slate)  1964-66).  tungsten  concentrate  (1964), 

and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W XX 

Total XX 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


XX 


J57 

74 

12,641 

57,345 

W 

60 

182 

588 

2,492 

512 

243 

W 

348 

W 

138, 775 

20,730 

40, 003 

3.424 

368.340 

91.098 

639 

1.036 

14.336 

244 

2.403 

89.615 

W 

5.919 


23,001 


874, 106 


Clays thousand  shorttons 

Emery shorttons. 

Gem  stones - - 

Gypsum thousand  shorttons. 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) —  short  tons. 

Lime thousand  short  tons. 

Natural  gas million  cubic  feet. 

Peat short  tons. 

Petroleum  (crude) thousand  42-gallon  barrels. 

Salt thousand  shorttons. 

Sand  and  gravel do... 

Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) thousand  troy  ounces. 

Stone thousand  shorttons. 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) shorttons. 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Cement,  abrasive  garnet, 
iron  ore,  talc,  titanium  concentate,  wollastonite,  and  values  in- 
dicated by  symbol  W 

Total 


1,506 

$1,814 

W 

W 

NA 

10 

570 

3.118 

1,653 

463 

1,139 

10.570 

3.837 

1.201 

23.053 

232 

1.972 

9.026 

5.320 

41.568 

43.500 

44.499 

31 

48 

33.389 

56.615 

70. 555 

19. 534 

XX 

110.620 

299.318 


$6 

2.012 

3.113 

25 

1.751 

W 

w 

9.962 

41.488 

513 


18,224 


77,094 


Clays thousand  shorttons. 

Coal  (lignite) do... 

Gem  stones 

(T)  Natural  gas million  cubic  feet. 

Natural  gas  liquids: 

Natural  gasoline thousand  gallons. 

LP  gases - do... 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude) thousand  42-gallon  barrels. 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  shorttons. 

Stone do... 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disctosed :  Lime  (1965-67),  molybdenum, 
peat,  salt,  uranium,  vanadium  (1965),  and  values  indicated  by 
symbol  W 

Total 


w 

4,156 

NA 

40,462 

W 

J7,967 

1 

6,636 

23,284 

88,665 

25,315 

8,822 

596 

1,443 
3,901 
65, 818 
9,118 
1,092 

XX 

1,562 

97, 538 


February  i,  1969 
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1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


OHIO 


Portland                   thousand  376-pound  barrels..  14,726 

IMasonry            thousand  280-pound  barrels..  946 

Ciayj                   thousand  short  tons..  4^670 

Coal  (bYtuminouV)!'.'.'-" do....  46;  014 

Gem  stones .u  ■  ■     j  ■  l  u ". i  c« 

Ljme                                                   thousand  short  tons..  3,636 

NahirargaV.V.".'.'.'.-'.-'.".". million  cubic  feet..  41,315 

p,jt                                                              shorttons..  7,301 

Petroleum  (crude)."! thousand  42-gallon  barrels..  9,924 

Salt                      thousand  short  tons..  .5,407 

Sand  and  gravel.'.".'.'.'.'.'.".". do....  43,196 

Stone do....  45,458 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Abrasive  stone,  gypsum, 
stone  (calcareous  marl  1964) ^" 

Totol ^^ 


OKLAHOMA 


Cljysj                    thousand  shorttons..  744 

Coal  (bitumTnous")!".".'."'.'.'-'. do....  8M 

Gypsum                                        do —  oo» 

Helium,  grade  A.'.' thousand  cubic  feet. .  309,100 

(T)  Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) shorttons  .,i''i' 

(T)  Natural  gas - million  cubic  feet..  1,412,952 

Natural  gas  liquids:                                             .^          .     „  „.  .„ 

Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  products thousand  gallons..  i^'fii 

LP  gases                                   do 1,005,633 

(T)  Petroleum" (crude)'."-.' thousand  42-gallon  barrels..  230,749 

Salt                             thousand  short  tons..  10 

Sand 'a'nd  gravel.'." ....do....  4.540 

Stone                   do —  16,3ab 

(T)  Zinc  (recoverabie  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons..  10,670 

(T)  Value  ot  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Clay  (bentonite),  cement, 
copper  (1965-67),  line  pumice,  silver  (l%5-67),  tripoli,  and  values 
indicated  by  symbol  W - 2__ 

Total ^^ 


OREGON 


Clays thousand  short  tons.. 

Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons.. 

Diatomite.. - — O' 

Gem  stones - 

Gold  (recoverable  content  of  ores.  etc.)... troy  ounces.. 

Ljme  thousand  short  tons.. 

Mercu'ry.".".".' - 76- pound  flasks.. 

Nfckel  (content  of  ore  and  concentrate) short  tons.. 

Peat - 2"     - 

Perlite - dc... 

Sand  and  gravel — - --- do — 

Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) thousand  troy  ounces.. 

Stone  -  -  thousand  short  tons. . 

Tungsten  concentrate".'.'. short  tons.  60- percent  W0«  basis 

Value  ot  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Cement,  clay  (fire  clay  1967), 
iron  ore  (pigment  material  1965-66).  lead  (1964-65).  talc  (1967). 
uranium  (1964).  vanadium  (1964).  zinc  (1964-65).  and  values  In- 
dkated  by  symbol  W - 


'295 


108 

NA 

186 

99 

943 

15.287 

W 

8 

834 

19,630 

(») 

13,201 


XX 


Total. 


XX 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Portland  thousand  376-pound  barrels.. 

Masonry thousand  280-pound  barrels.. 

Clays  • thousand  short  tons.. 

Coal:  ,,„ 

Anthracite do.... 

Bituminous ir'^i 

Copper(recoverablecontentot  ores,  etc.) shorttons.. 

Gem  stones -- :;-■.•":;"»"  — 

Lime thousand  shorttons.. 

Natur'a'l "gas.. .......". million  cubic  feet. . 

Natural  gas  liquids:  ^     ,,    . 

Natural  gasoline thousand  gallons.. 


LP  gases. 


-do. 


Peat  '". shorttons.. 

Petroleum  (crude)..-..! thousand  42-gallon  barrels. 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons.. 

Stone - v-A°---- 

Zinc  (recoverable  conteni  of  ores,  etc.)  •.    ....-.--.--.-short  tons 
Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Clays  (kaolin),  cobalt,  gold, 
iron  ore,  scrap  mica,  pyrites,  pyrophyllite,  silver,  and  tripoli 


40, 197 
2,929 
2,994 

12,256 
79,412 

4,401 
NA 

1,719 
89,966 

1,167 
1,757 
39, 505 
4,387 
17,479 
60,155 
35,067 

XX 


$46,860 

2,730 

15.185 

176.921 

3 

48,817 

9,957 

100 

31,427 

39,549 

52,888 

72,534 

1,917 


498,888 


$869 

4,703 

2,266 

9.835 

764 

202, 052 

35.846 

49.276 

676.095 

76 

5  280 

18.932 

2.954 


23, 178 


1,032,126 


3  $295 


2 

750 

7 

2,059 

461 

W 

W 

(•) 

1,195 
25,250 

20,256 


16, 285 


66,560 


1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


RHODE  ISLAND 


do. 


Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons. . 

Stone ;-- 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Other  nonmetals. 

Total 


2,334 
481 
XX 


ToUl. 


XX 


XX 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Clays thousand  short  tons.. 

Sand  and  gravel do  — 

Value'ot""it"ein"s" that"  cannot' be" disclosed;  Barite  (1964^),  cernent, 
feldspar  kyanite,  scrap  mica,  peat,  pyrites,  stone  (crushed  lime- 
stone 1964-65  and  dimension  granite  1965. 1967)  and  vermiculite.. 


1.733 

5.248 

'8.310 

XX 


ToUI. 


XX 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


(T)  Beryllium  concentrate short  tons,  gross  weight.. 

""portland  thousand  376-pound  barrels.. 

Masonry         thousand  280-pound  barrels.. 

(T)  Clays  thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Coal  ("lignite).".".'.'."-".".'.". i„„;tani  " 

(T)  Feldspar.  long  tons.. 

(T)  Gem  stones..  •- .- :"";"" 

(T)  Gold  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) .troy  ounces.. 

W  Gypsum thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Lithium  minerals short  tons.. 

(T)  Peuolernn^^cr'u'd'e')!."."."." .".".".".".'-"." ."."."-thouMnd  "42-gailon  barrels . . 

(T)  Sand  and  gravel - ...thousand  shorttons.. 

(T)  Silver  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  eto.)  thousand  troy  ounces  ... 

(T)  Stone  - thousand  short  tons.. 

(T)  Value  of  items  thaVcannot  be  disclosed:  Columbium-tantalum 
concentrates  (1967),  lime,  molybdenum,  tin  (1966),  uranium, 
vanadium,  and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


XX 


Total - 


XX 


TENNESSEE 


gjfjte         thousand  short  tons.. 

^^"'poVtland  thousand  376-pound  barrels.. 

Masonrv thousand  280-pound  barrels.. 

Clays  .'."-'.".'.".'."."-"-".--"-"- thousand  short  tons- - 

Coal  (bituminous) - --- lUrf^™"' 

Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) shorttons.. 

Gold  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) troy  ounces. 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons. 


Natural  gas. 


.million  cubic  feet.. 


$114,592 

7,948 

16, 703 

96,160 

419,345 

3,365 

4 

24,715 

25,280 

77 

114 

437 

19,701 

29,614 

103,157 

9,468 

27,718 


(T)  Petroleum  (crudi).".".".".".".".".".".".'."-"."."-"t"housand  ^'K'"""  ^.^'e'!-- 
Phosphate  rock thousand  short  tons.. 

sflver  Oewverable"  "content"  "of  "o'litt!  "e"tc)"."-"-"."-"-'tt'0"""d  troy  ounces. . 

Stone'  thousand  short  tons.. 

Zinc  (recoierable  content"  "of  ores,  etc.)    .      .  -  - . . .  -  .■-s^H.l'^nSh ' 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Clay  (fuller  s  earth)  (1964, 
1966-67)  lime,  pyrites,  stone  (crushed  sandstone,  dimension  sand- 
stone 1967).  aiid  values  indicated  by  sumbol  W 


15 

8.062 
1.092 
1.574 
6.832 
14.600 
181 

58" 

7 

2.992 

7.975 

130 

31.463 

113.065 


XX 


ToUI. 


XX 


TEXAS 


898. 398 


Portfand                           thousand  376-pound  barrels..  31.914 

Masonry thousand  280-pound  barrels..  888 

Clays           -'-"."."-"-"."-"-'— - thousand  shorttons..  4.497 

^iz^^""^ — ■ ".:"-:"-".".".".::thousandshorttons::  ^  gw 

^:c,u^:::::::::::::::. thousand cub.c^et.-  977.600 

,.„^           thousand  short  tons..  1,564 

(IT  NaturargaV. '.".'-■.".".'.'.":."::::::.":-"-"-"-" miinoncubicteet..  7,188.900 

'''"Sl'gTilme  and  cycle  products thousand  gallons..  4.031.589 

p  LPe^^^^ .■::shon"'tons:."  '    '  w 

^l^;^ro.um•(crude):;::::::::::::tiKK^^d^-|^gauon^_J.  i.nM62 

Sand'and  gravel - --^J ;;-  ll'^\ 

(^sulfur  (Frasch  process)".".".".'."."."."-"-"."-"-"-"-"."-"  "thou'si'nd  long'  tons  -  3. 448 

Talc  and  soapstone                  shorttons..  so.Bib 

Values  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Native  asphalt,  barite 
(l%4-66).  bromine,  clays  (fuller's  earth  l%4-65  kaolin  1964  , 
coal  (lignite),  graphite,  iron  ore.  magnesium  chloride  Oo'  "^etal). 
magnesium  compounds  (except  for  metal),  mercury  (1965-67) 

pumice,  sodium  sulfate,  uranium,  vermiculite  (i367).  and  values  ^^ 

indicated  by  symbol  W 

Total ^*^ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$2,416 

1.618 

1 


4.035 


$8,048 

7.178 

•12.366 


20.682 


48.274 


1.406 

$4, 815 

54 

178 

199 

799 

5 

27 

61.411 

420 

NA 

30 

601.785 

21,062 

12 

49 

W 

W 

W 

W 

211 

502 

13,463 

13, 737 

121 

188 

1,866 

9,694 

1,117 


52,618 


$235 

25,  548 

2,992 

5,152 

26,974 

11,162 

6 

ii 

w 

22,571 
10, 679 
202 
41,958 
31,303 


10, 779 


189, 572 


$99.  329 

2.847 

8.081 

153 

3.419 

10.246 

9.900 

20.713 

948.935 

277.105 

320. 326 

W 

1. 375. 565 

36.435 

39.170 

61.577 

111.931 

356 


80.286 


5. 406. 371 
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Mineral 


Carbon  dioiide,  natural. 

Clays' 

Coal  (bituminous).    . 

(T)  Copper  (recoverable 

Gem  stones     

(T)  Gold  (recoverable  conlen 

(T)  Iron  ore  (usable) 

(T)  Lead  (recoverable  conten 

Lime 

(T)  Natural  gas 

Perlfte 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude). 

Salt 

Sand  and  gravel 

(T)  Silver  (recoverable  conlei  t 

Stone 

Sulfur  ore 

(T)  Uranium  (recoverable 

Vanadium  (recoverable  in  ori 

(T)  Zinc  (recoverable  content 

Value  ol  Items  that  cannot  b« 
clays  (fire  clav,   kaolin   I 
compounds  (l566-€7),  mol 
roek,  potaejiom  salts, 
ceotrata  (L967X  and  values 


coni  into!  ores,  etc.) ..short  tons 


of  ores,  etc.)  troy  ounces.. 

.  thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight.. 

ol  ores,  etc.) stiorttons  . 

- thousand  short  tons.. 

million  cubic  feet.. 

short  tons.. 

thousand  42-g8llon  barrels.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

do... 

of  ores,  etc.).. .thousand  troy  ounces. . 

thousand  short  tons.. 

long  tons,  gross  weight.. 

coifent  (UiOO) thousand  pounds. . 

and  concentrate) short  tons.. 

ol  ores,  etc.) do 

disclosed:  Asphalt  (gilsonife).  cement, 
9^5-67),  fluorspar,  gypsum,  magnesium 
enum,  natural  gas  liquids,  phosphate 
ice,   pyrites  (1966-67),  tungsten  con- 
indicated  by  symbol  W 


pun 


lllbde 


Total. 


Peat 

Sand  and  gravel 

Stone. 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be|disclosed: 
lime,  and  talc 


Total. 


( res, 


Clays 

Coal  (bituminous).. 

Gem  stones 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of 

Lime 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum  (crude) 

Sand  and  gravel 

Soapstone.. 

Stone 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  of  oi 

Value  of  Items  that  cannot  t 
gypsum,  iron  ore  (oigment 
centrate,  and  values  indicated 


Total. 


Barite 

Carbon  dioxide , 

Cement; 

Portland 

Masonry 

Clay> 

Coal  (bituminous) 

Copper  (recoverable  content  o 


y 


•  Estimate.        '  Revised, 
company  conhdential  data. 

'  Production  as   measured 
consumption  by  producers). 
-'  Excludes  certain  cement,  li 
'  Excludes  certain  clays,  inci 

•  Excludes  certain  stone,  inckjded 
'  Less  than  H  unit 


Mr.  METCALP. 
tax  receipts  which 
under  this  bill  is  relatively 
parison  with  the 
taxes,   in   some 
strategic  importance 
mineral  rich  Stateii 
example,  interstate 
vented  the  States 
nues  from  mineral 
been  true  even  though 
these  operations 


have 
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1967 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


UTAH 


-thousand  cubic  feet, 
-thousand  short  tons, 
.do. 


65.664 

114 

4,175 

168.609 

NA 

288, 350 

1.708 

53.813 

169 

48,965 

W 

24,048 

403 

9.412 

4,875 

1,831 


J5 

288 

24.281 

128.905 

80 

10.092 

11.916 

15.068 

3,182 

6,463 

W 

63,221 

3.525 

8.631 

7,556 

4,108 


1967 


Mineral 


Value 
Quantity     (thousands) 


Gem  stones 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  ete  )...'.... short  tons ' 

Peat do 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons.. 

Stone do 

Talc  and  soapstone .1" '.".'. short  tons.. 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc) do 

Value  ol  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Clays  (fire  clay,  bentonife 
1965).  diatomite,  gold,  gypsum  (1966-67),  lime,  pumice  magnesite, 
mercury  (1%5).  olivine,  silver,  tungsten  (1965,  1967),  uranium 
(1964-66),  vanadium  (1966),  and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W  .. 


Total. 


NA 

I7S 

2,762 

773 

40,608 

181 

28, 164 

27.  520 

14,454 

19,099 

4,916 

26 

21,540 

5,964 

XX 

6.911 

XX 

82,067- 

1, 


,287 
471 
34,251 


XX 


10,300 
2,024 
9.483 


45,349 


XX 


354.477 


VERMONT 


short  tons.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

...do.... 

Asbestos,  clays,  gem  stones. 


280 
3,718 
2,761 

XX 


S4 

2,178 
20. 520 

4.566 


XX 


27, 268 


VIRGINIA 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Clays*     thousand  short  tons.. 

Coal  (bituminous) do 

Lime do  '" 

Natural  gas     million  cubic  feet.. 

Petroleum  (crude) thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

Salt - thousand  short  tons.. 

Sand  and  gravel do  ... 

Stone  V __ do 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Calcium-magnesium  chloride, 
cement,  clay  (lire  clay),  gem  stones,  natural  gas  liquids,  stone  (dimen 
sion  sandstone)  and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


245 

«54 

153.749 

800.683 

217 

3.099 

211,460 

50,962 

3,561 

14. 244 

1.127 

5.137 

5,827 

12,167 

9,445 

16, 447 

XX 

34,865 

Total 


XX 


937,858 


WISCONSIN 


.thousand  short  tons. 
- do..- 


etc.) short  tons.. 

thousand  short  tons. 

million  cubic  leet.. 

thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

short  tons.. 

thousand  short  tons.. 

.etc.)' short  tons. . 

disclosed:  Aplite,  cement,  feldspar, 

naterials),  kyanite,  salt,  titanium  con- 

■  by  symbol  W 


1.382 

36, 721 

NA 

3.430 

829 

3.818 

3 

9,863 

W 

31.324 

18,846 


XX 


SI.  623 

171.183 

7 

960 

10.345 

1.149 

W 

12.494 

W 

52. 470 

5,088 


28,366 


XX 


283. 685 


WASHINGTON 


.thousand  short  tons, 
.thousand  cubic  feet. 


« 


W 


thousand  376-pound  barrels. 

thousand  280-pound  barrels. 

thousand  short  tons. 

do... 

ores,  etc.) short  tons. 


5.614 

65 

139 

59 

21 


SI 

W 

20.581 

20O 

203 

517 

16 


Clays thousand  short  tons.. 

Iron  ore  (usable) thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight.. 

Lead  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons. . 

Lime thousand  short  tons.. 

Peat short  tons.. 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons.. 

Stone thousand  short  tons.. 

Zinc  (recoverable  content  o(  ores,  etc.) short  tons. . 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed :  Abrasive  stones,  cement,  gem 
stores,  and  values  indicated  by  symbol  W 


sua 


1,596 
212 

1,823 
42.  542 
17,122 
28. 953 

XX 


447 

3,414 

W 

32.955 

24,863 

8,016 

9,805 


Total. 


XX 


79.612 


WYOMING 


Clays thousand  short  tons. . 

Coal  (bituminous) _ do 

Copper  (recoverable  content  of  ores,  etc.) short  tons  . 

Gem  stones 

Gold  (recoverable  content  ol  ores,  etc.) troy  ounces.. 

Iron  ore  (usable) thousand  long  tons,  gross  weight  . 

(T)  Natural  gas million  cubic  feet. . 

Natural  gas  liquids: 

Natural  gasoline thousand  gallons.. 

LPgases..   do  ... 

(T)  Petroleum  (crude) thousand  42-gallon  barrels.. 

Sand  and  gravel thousand  short  tons.. 

Stone do 

Uranium  (recoverable  content  UiOi) thousand  pounds.. 

Vanadium  (recoverable  in  ore  and  concentrate)     short  tons.. 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed:  Beryllium  concentrate 
(1964-65).  cement,  feldspar  (1965-67).  gypsum,  lime,  phosphate 
rock,  pumice  (1%4.  1%7)  silver  (1964-65),  sodium  carbonates 
and  sulfates,  vermiculite  (1967    -ind  values  indicated  by  symbol  W. 

Total 


1,495 
3,588 


S14,313 
11.876 


NA 


125 


1,854 

240,074 

99, 180 

173.821 

136.312 

8.181 

1.246 

4.655 

W 


XX 


19, 186 
35. 051 

6.447 

7.648 

351,685 

8,253 

2,375 

37.243 

W 


36.494 


XX 


530.696 


NA  Not  available.       W  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
XX  Not  applicable. 

mine  shipments,  sales,   or   marketable  production  (including 

luded  with    Value  ol  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed." 
ided  with    Value  ol  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed", 
with  "Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed." 


*  Final  figure,  supersedes  figure  given  in  commodity  section  volume  l-ll. 

'  Excludes  shipments  from  Nye  Metals,  Inc..  included  with  Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  dis- 
closed." 

•  Excludes  salt  in  brine,  included  with  "Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  disclosed." 

>  Recoverable  zinc  valued  at  the  yearly  average  price  of  Prime  Western  slab  zinc.  East  St.  Louis 
market  Represents  value  established  after  transportation,  smelting  and  manufacturing  charges 
have  been  added  to  the  value  of  ore  at  mine. 


f/^hile  the  increase  in 

would  be  permitted 

minor  in  com- 

of  existing  State 

it  might  be   of 

In  the  poor  but 

of  Appalachia,  for 

competition  has  pre- 

deriving  tax  reve- 

operatlons.  This  has 

the  profits  from 

often  been  a  prin- 


yield 
States 


from 


cipal  benefit  to  the  residents  of  other 
States.  Under  this  bill  these  States  would 
be  able  to  derive  greater  benefit  from  the 
mineral  weaJth  within  their  borders. 

I  would  not  expect  all  the  States  to 
take  immediate  action  to  impose  their 
own  severance  tax  once  this  bill  became 
law.  In  some  cases  their  reaction  would 
be  delayed  a  few  years,  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  derive  some 
revenue  from  the  tax.  These  amoimts 
would  be  enough.  I  believe,  to  defray 


any  administrative  costs.  For  this  reason 
it  is  reasonable  to  permit  the  entire 
amoimt  of  the  tax  to  be  offset  by  a  credit 
for  State  tax.  Under  the  bill,  a  mineral 
property  would  be  defined  to  include  the 
same  properties  as  those  eligible  for  per- 
centage depletion  deductions  under  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

The  5-percent  severance  tax  would 
apply  to  the  gross  income  received  by 
the  owner  of  the  working  interest  in  a 
mineral  property.  That  is,  gross  income 
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would  be  the  same  for  the  purposes  of 
this  tax  as  the  figure  which  forms  the 
basis  for  computing  Federal  percentage 
depletion  deductions  in  cases  in  which 
there  were  no  royalty  payments  or  pro- 
duction payments.  Gross  income  would 
be  defined  differently  when  there  was  a 
royalty  or  a  production  payment:  There 
would  be  no  exclusion  for  rent  or  royal- 
ties or  bonuses  paid  with  respect  to  the 
proE>erty;  any  amount  paid  to  the  hold- 
er of  a  production  payment  would  be  in- 
cluded in  computing  the  gross  income  of 
the  owner  of  the  working  interest;  final- 
ly, any  amoLmt  received  from  the  sale 
of  a  production  payment  would  be  ex- 
cluded in  computing  gross  income. 

The  State  severance  taxes  which  could 
be  credited  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  bill  woixld  have  to  be  based  on  the 
gross  income  derived  from  the  property 
located  within  the  State.  The  credit  could 
not  be  taken  for  taxes  paid  with  respect 
to  crops  or  timber  grown  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  mineral  property  and  no  credit 
could  be  taken  for  taxes  paid  with  re- 
spect to  minerals  that  are  not  eligible 
for  a  Federal  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance. Finally,  the  tax  would  have 
to  be  a  severance  tax,  it  could  not  be  a 
general  sales  tax  or  an  Income  tax  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  income  from  most 
sources.  Any  severance  tax  paid  by  a 
holder  of  a  royalty  or  other  nonoper- 
ating  interest  would  be  treated  as  if  it 
had  been  paid  by  the  holder  of  the  work- 
ing interest. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  information  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  That  Is.  upon 
request,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  inform  a  State  of  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  gross 
income  from  a  mineral  property  located 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  permit 
the  States  to  utilize  an  important  source 
of  tax  revenue  which  they  now  are  in- 
hibited from  using  because  of  inter- 
state competition.  The  bill,  at  little  or 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
would  provide  much  needed  assistance 
to  the  States.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  give  it  their  support.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed   at  this  point  in  the   Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  910)  to  assist  the  States 
in  raising  revenues  by  making  more  uni- 
form the  incidence  and  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  States  on  the  severance  of  min- 
erals; introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subtitle 
D  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  42 — SEVERANCE  TAX 
"Sec.  4941.  Imposition  of  severance  tax  on 
minerals, 
"(a)  iMPOsmoN. — There  is  hereby  Imposed 
on  the  severance  of  minerals  from  a  mineral 


property  located  within  the  United  States  an 
excise  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  gross  In- 
come from  the  property  during  the  taxable 
period. 

"(b)  LiABiLrrY  FOR  Tax. — The  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
who  holds  the  working  Interest  In  the  mineral 
property. 

•  Sec.  4942.  Definition  and  rules. 
"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(a)  Mineral  Property. — The  term  min- 
eral property"  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
term  "property"  ha.s  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 613  (relating  to  the  allowance  for  per- 
centage depletion),  and  any  election  made 
under  section  614  to  treat  several  mineral 
properties  as  a  single  property,  or  to  divide 
one  mineral  property  Into  separate  proper- 
ties, shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Gross  Income  Prom  the  Property. — 
The  term  "gross  Income  from  the  property' 
means  the  gross  Income  from  the  property 
derived  by  the  holder  of  the  working  Interest 
during  his  taxable  period,  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  613 
subject  to  the  following  modifications: 

"(1)  "There  shall  not  be  excluded  any 
amount  on  account  of  rent  or  royalties  or 
bonxues  paid  In  respect  of  the  property. 

'"(2)  There  shall  be  Included  In  computing 
such  gross  income  from  the  property  an 
amotmt  equal  to  any  amount  paid  to  the 
holder  of  a  production  payment  in  satisfac- 
tion or  reduction  of  the  production  payment. 
"(3)  There  shall  be  excluded  in  computing 
such  gross  income  from  the  property  any 
amount  received  from  the  sale  of  a  produc- 
tion payment. 

The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  amount 
paid  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(c)  Working  Interest. — The  term  "work- 
ing Interest'  in  a  mineral  property  includes 
only  an  Interest  which  Is  an  operating 
mineral  Interest  as  defined  In  section  614(d) . 
""(d)  Taxable  Period. — The  term  taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  mineral 
property,  the  taxable  year  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (23))  of  the  person  who  holds 
the  working  interest  in  such  property. 

"(e)  Person. — The  term  "person'  Includes  a 
trust,  an  estate,  and  a  partnership  (includ- 
ing a  Joint  venture  whose  members  have 
made  the  election  provided  for  in  section 
761(a)). 

"(f)  State.— The  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
"Sec.  4943.  Credit  against  tax. 

""(a)  Severance  Taxes  Paid  to  a  State  or 
Political  Subdivision. — 

"(1)  The  taxpayer  may,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4941  with  respect  to  any 
mineral  property  the  amount  of  severance 
taxes  paid  by  him  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  as  severance  taxes  with  respect  to 
such  mineral  property. 

"'(2)  The  credit  shall  be  permitted  against 
the  tax  for  the  taxable  period  only  for  the 
amount  of  severance  taxes  paid  with  respect 
to  such  period.  The  tax  fftiposed  by  section 
4941  on  the  gross  Income  from  one  mineral 
property  shall  In  no  case  be  credited  with 
severance  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  another 
mineral  property. 

'"(3)  The  credit  against  the  tax  for  any 
taxable  period  shall  be  permitted  only  for 
severance  taxes  paid  on  or  before  the  last 
day  upon  which  the  taxpayer  is  required 
under  section  6071  to  file  a  return  for  such 
periofl;  except  that  credits  shall  be  permitted 
for  severance  taxes  paid  after  such  last  day, 
but  such  credit  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  allow- 
able as  a  credit  on  account  of  such  severance 
taxes  had  they  been  paid  on  or  before  such 
last  day. 

"'(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'severance  tax'  Includes  a  tax  based  on  the 


gross  Income  from  the  property  (as  defined  In 
section  4942(b) )  derived  by  the  holder  of  the 
working  Interest  In  such  property,  but  such 
term  does  not  Include — 

"(A)  any  tax  based  on  the  severance  of 
minerals  from  a  mineral  property  located 
outside  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  Imposing  the 
tax, 

"'(B)  any  tax  Imposed  on  the  severance  of 
timber,  or  of  any  crop  grown  on  the  surface 
of  the  mineral  property,  or  of  any  mineral 
with  respect  to  which  an  allowance  for  per- 
centage depletion  Is  not  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 613, 

"(C)  any  tax  Imposed  generally  on  gross 
sales  or  gross  receipts,  or 

""(D)  an  Income  tax  applied  generally  to 
Income  from  all  or  most  sources. 

""(5)  Any  severance  tax  paid  by  the  holder 
of  a  royalty  or  other  nonoperatlng  mineral 
Interest  with  respect  to  production  from  a 
mineral  property  shall  be  treated,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  as  having  been 
paid  by  the  holder  of  the  working  interest. 
"Sec.  4944.  Information  to  states. 

"The  Secretary  of  his  delegate  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  any  official  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  lawfully  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  severance  tax 
Imposed  by  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, furnish  to  such  official  a  copy  of  any 
schedule  or  statement  filed  by  any  taxpayer, 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1.  which  discloses  the  amount  claimed  by 
the  taxpayer  under  section  613  as  his  gross 
income  from  a  mineral  property  located  with- 
in such  State.  The  Information  so  obtained 
may  be  xised  only  for  the  administration  of 
the  severance  tax  imposed  by  such  State  or 
political  subdivision." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  the  severance  of  minerals 
after  December  31.  1968. 


S.  911— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  SHARING  OF  REVE- 
NUES FROM  THE  FEDERAL  INDI- 
VIDUAL INCOME  TAX  WITH  THE 
STATES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  that  I  presented 
before  this  body  was  the  tax  sharing 
measure  of  1967.  The  events  of  the  past 
year  have  shown  us  that  the  tax  sharing 
principle  has  become  one  of  the  most 
vital  areas  for  immediate  legislative  ac- 
tion. I  do  not  overstate  the  problem  when 
I  say  that  time  is  fast  running  out.  I 
speak  now  not  only  as  a  South  Carolinian 
who  has  dealt  with  the  plight  of  the 
States  as  Governor  of  my  own  State  but 
also  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  As  Senator,  I  have 
seen  the  dilemma  of  two  entire  school 
districts  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which  had 
been  closed  for  several  months  last  year 
because  there  were  no  funds  available  to 
continue  the  educational  program. 

In  1959  as  a  legislator,  I  chaired  the 
committee  that  proposed  the  existing 
sales  tax  program  for  my  State.  And  as 
Governor  I  recommended  an  additional 
revenue  plan  that  took  South  Carolina 
out  of  the  red  and  put  It  in  the  black. 

In  1968,  as  U.S.  Senators  each  of  you 
must  have  been  moved  and  perhaps  even 
shocked  by  one  simple  but  awesome  fact ; 
police  protection  and  law  enforcement, 
sanitation,  street  maintenance,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  together  with  hous- 
ing and  schooling  spell  the  difiference  be- 
tween a  decent  and  squalid  environment, 
between  safe  neighborhcxjds  and  explo- 
sive ghettos — these  are  specifically  the 
things  wliich  will  either  make  or  destroy 
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America.  These  are  the  things  that  must 
be  handled  at  the  local  level  and  if  we 
neglect  them  we  jdo  so  at  our  own  peril. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Fed- 
eral revenue  shaiing  is  so  crucially  im- 
portant today.      I 

People  seem  to  quite  conveniently  for- 
get that  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
monplace service^  provided  by  State  and 
local  government*  on  their  own  account 
with  little  or  no  Federal  help  and  these 
services  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
healthy  environi^ient  in  which  we  all 
seek  to  live.  [ 

The  substantive  point  in  all  of  this  be- 
ing that  State  problems  can  and  must 
be  solved  at  the  i^tate  level.  To  say  that 
State  efforts  haVe  not  been  enough  is 
meaningless  in  thUt  the  reason  they  have 
not  been  sufflcietit  has  been  the  lack 
of  adequate  resources,  not  the  lack  of 
talent  or  desire.  iThis  problem  we  can 
begin  to  solve  today.  No  one  can  right- 
fully say  that  the  States  have  not  tried. 
In  the.  pest  10  years  alone  they  have 
inereasecL  their  budgets  by  well  over  $46 
billion.  And  yet  totfay,  as  I  have  said,  they 
find  themselves  V'ith  too  little  in  the 
way  of  available!  resources.  When  we 
take  up  this  chjillenge,  then  we  C8Ui 
build  up  the  eflQciency,  vitality,  and  in- 
dependence of  th^se  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. We  car  begin  Immediately  to 
relieve  some  of  the  pressures  on  State 
and  local  treasuries,  and  even  more  im- 
portant we  can  make  revenues  more  re- 
sponsive to  econoE  lie  growth. 

My  plan  is  noi  the  first  of  its  kind 
nor  will  be  the  la  t  of  the  revenue  shar- 


state 
(1) 


stats  an  I 
locil 

revenj  • 

trom  ow  I 

sou  rce  > 

fiscal  yea ' 

196 ; 

(2 


million 

Alabama J864.  ■ 

Alaska 127 

Arizona 597.: 

Arkansas 456. 

Calilofnia 9,010.i 

Colorado 828. 

Connecticut 1,066.: 

Delaware 225. 

DistfKt  of  Co- 
lumbia   299. 

Florida 1,957. 

Georgia 1,208.: 

Hawaii 327.1 

Idaho 2A8. 

Illinois 3.767.1 

Indiana 1,735.: 

Iowa 1.064. 

Kansas 832. 

Kentucky 795. 

Louisuna 1,206.1 

Maine 290.i 

Maryland 1.264. 

Massachusetts..  2.067. 

Michigan 3.252, 

Minnesota- 1.495. 

Mississippi 569 

Missouri 1,347.1 

Montana 261.  i 

Nebraska 467, 

Nevada 202, 

New  Hampshire.  195. ! 

New  Jersey 2,365, 

New  Meiico 388. 

New  York 8,814.1 

North  Carolina..  1,281 

North  Dakota...  253.6 

Ohio      .  3,145, 

Oklahoma 793, 

Oregon 760.5 

Pennsylvania...  3,603. 

Rhode  Island...  294.2 


ing  measures.  But  I  welcome  them  all 
because  we  must  do  something  to  pro- 
vide an  open  grant,  broadly  based  and 
free  of  onerous  strings.  The  particular 
form  is  not  important  but  the  principle 
is  vital. 

I  can  remember  from  my  own  personal 
experience  as  far  back  as  the  mid-1950's, 
recommending  a  similar  plan  to  the 
South  Carolina  delegates  during  their 
annual  hearings.  And  even  then  the  idea 
was  not  a  completely  new  one.  The  rea- 
son that  the  idea  has  persisted  so  stub- 
bornly is  that  the  Federal  approach 
simply  has  not  worked.  I  do  not  deny 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done 
under  the  present  system  but  we  are  now 
racing  toward  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

The  Federal  bureaucratic  monolith  has 
grown  too  large.  The  principle  of  help- 
ing those,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
cannot  help  themselves,  has  been  lost  in 
the  maze  of  building  corridors  and  the 
nameless,  faceless  legions  that  are  our 
Federal  structure.  And  so  it  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  must  realize  that  the  States 
must  be  given  a  chance  if  our  federal 
system  is  to  survive  at  all.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  as  the  States  have  developed 
so  have  their  financial  burdens.  Today 
these  problems,  multiplied  by  50  States 
are  far  too  large  for  any  one  central 
entity  to  solve — no  matter  how  magnani- 
mous, well  disposed,  or  well  financed. 

And,  Mr.  President,  there  is  ample 
proof  that  the  States  are  better  able  to 
administer  the  programs  of  this  Con- 
gress than  is  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 


In  my  own  State,  for  example,  we  have 
instituted  a  program  of  technical  train- 
ing. That  program  has  been  praised  by 
State  and  Federal  authorities  all  over 
this  Nation  for  its  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. With  State-managed  programs 
such  as  these  we  can  begin  to  arrest 
the  trend  toward  slowly  but  constantly 
growing  centralized  government  by  re- 
ducing its  Involvement  at  every  local 
level.  And  perhaps  most  importantly,  by 
working  together,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Grovemment  can  revive  the  role 
of  American  federalism  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  conceived. 

And  so  today  I  am  again  introducing 
for  appropriate  reference  the  Federal 
Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1969.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  hearings  will  begin  in  the  im- 
mediate future  on  this  proposition  of  tax 
sharing  so  that  we  may  take  the  first 
step  toward  true  financial  independence 
for  our  State  and  local  governments. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  chart, 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  chart  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  911)  to  assist  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  to  meet 
their  needs  for  increased  revenues  by 
sharing  with  them  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  Federal  individual 
income  tax  introduced  by  Mr.  Hollings, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  chart  presented  by  Mr.  Hollings 
is  as  follows: 
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272  .14  2.560  3,629    . 
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South  Carolina.. 
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S.  912— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  FLORISSANT  FOSSIL 
BEDS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  £ind  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Dominick), 
legislation  to  establish  the  Florissant 
Fossil  Becis  National  Monument  in  Colo- 
rado. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3524  which 
Senator  Dominick  and  I  introduced  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  It  is  designed  to 
set  aside  6,000  acres  of  the  distinctively 
preserved  insect  and  leaf  fossils  located 
within  the  ancient  Florissant  Lake  beds 
in  Teller  County,  Colo.,  for  the  future 
enjoyment  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
during  these  first  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress dramatizes  the  deep  commitment 
and  sense  of  urgency  which  is  felt  regard- 
ing the  creation  of  this  national  monu- 
ment. The  Florissant  fossil  beds  are  with- 
out question  the  most  famous  fossil  de- 
posits of  their  kind  in  the  Nation.  They 
have  been  more  thoroughly  studied,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  single  deposit  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and,  for  that 
matter,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Located 
just  west  of  Pike's  Peak  and  35  miles 
from  Colorado  Springs,  these  fossil  beds 
offer  a  kaleidoscopic  display  of  paleon- 
tologic  interest.  This  area  has  for  decades 
provided  a  classical  classroom  of  geologic 
study  the  world  over  for  geologists,  bota- 
nists, and  entomologists,  as  well  as  the 
everpresent  and  enthusiastic  amateur 
rockhoimds.  The  60,000  specimens  of  over 
1^00  different  species  of  life  which  have 
been  extracted  here  have  been  acclaimed 
as  a  benchmark  of  the  Oligocene  period 
of  geologic  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  an  on-site  investigation  of 
this  area  on  May  10,  1968,  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  scientific  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions in  our  State.  This  on-site  investiga- 
tion reinforced  my  conviction  that  the 
6,000  acres  which  this  legislation  would 
set  aside  are  absolutely  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  best  preserved  and  most  famous 
fossil-bearing  lake  shales  in  the  area. 
This  investigation  also  increased  my 
awareness  that  there  is  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


Presently  there  are  at  least  two  housing 
developments  which  are  beginning  to 
threaten  the  area  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
creation  of  this  national  monument.  In 
this  instance,  time  is  of  the  essence.  We 
must  act  now  to  be  certain  that  the 
Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment which  will  be  authorized  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  preserve  intact 
the  best  fossils  for  the  scientific  and  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  have  received  assurance  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Bible) 
that  we  may  anticipate  early  field  hear- 
ings in  Colorado  on  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  at  that  time  the 
views  of  all  those  who  have  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  creation  of  this  national  monu- 
ment might  appear  and  testify  before  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  These 
field  hearings  will  certainly  enable  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  local  opinions  re- 
garding concepts  on  the  maximum  use  of 
the  6,000  acres  in  question.  My  personal 
hope  is  that  the  ultimate  preservation  of 
this  area  will  be  accompanied  by  imagi- 
native planning  appropriate  to  the 
uniqueness  of  this  area.  I  can  well 
visualize  that  this  approach  would  lead 
to  the  possibility  of  creating  a  living 
museum  out  of  the  Florissant  fossil  beds 
dramatizing  new  ways  of  displaying  these 
fossils  without  necessarily  incurring  pro- 
hibitive expense  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  roads.  The  entire  effort 
should  be  one  of  developing  an  overall 
concept  of  interpretative  interest  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  unique  scientific 
treasure  house  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Florissant  fossil  beds. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  most  en- 
couraged with  the  cooperation  which  has 
been  displayed  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  working  with  me 
and  the  members  of  my  staff  during  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation.  I  have  also 
received  expressions  of  support  from  the 
locally  elected  representatives  of  Teller 
County  concerning  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  national  monument  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today.  I  have  also  received  a  good  deal 
of  constructive  assistance  and  encour- 
agement from  Mr.  Roger  Hansen,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Colorado  Open 


Space  Foundation,  as  well  as  Dr.  Beatrice 
E.  Willard,  the  vice  president  of  the 
Thome  Ecological  Foundation,  during 
the  initial  planning  stages  leading  to  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  also  been  a 
good  deal  of  comment  from  those  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  community  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  paleontologic  matters. 
These  scientists  have  enthusiastically 
supported  the  concept  that  is  embodied 
in  the  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  and  have  actively  encouraged  the 
preservation  of  the  national  paleonto- 
logic heritage  which  exists  in  the  form 
of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds.  This  sup- 
port is  exemplified  in  the  following  para- 
graph of  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  members  of  the  Department  of  En- 
tomology of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  which  reads  as  follows: 

Florissant  is  a  magic  word  known  to  sci- 
entists thro\ighout  the  world  for  one  of 
America's  treasures.  It  Identifies  a  site  with 
unparalleled  fossil  wealth  from  which  has 
come  almost  all  knowledge  of  fauna  and  flora 
for  a  great  period  In  our  past  history,  the 
Oligocene  epoch.  In  this  small  area  are  pre- 
served in  readily  available  form  more  sp>ecle8 
of  terrestrial  fossils  than  are  known  from 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  The  Florissant 
Insects  are  classical  fossils  that  give  us  deep 
Insight  into  the  evolution  of  these  dominant 
invertebrates.  The  area,  as  a  reserve  avail- 
able to  a  mature  scientific  community, 
would  continue  to  bring  to  light  a  wealth 
of  new  Information. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  after 
the  local  hearings  have  been  completed 
on  this  legislation  that  this  Congress  will 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  this  national  monument. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  my  intention  to  do 
all  I  can  to  assist  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  tl-^e  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Bible,  and  the  other 
members  of  our  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  enable  the  passage  of 
this  bill  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
during  the  present  session  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  912J  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  th4  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  In  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  iXtwiNicK).  was  received, 
read  twice  by  itsi  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  orderec^  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follow^: 

s.  912 

Be  it  eiiacted  bw  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  provide  for  ihe  protection,  controlled 
collection,  and  scientific  interpretation  of  the 
iinlque  Insect  and  lefef  fossils  and  related  ob- 
jects of  scientific  va^ue  which  have  been  pre- 
served In  the  anclei^t  Florissant  lakebeds  In 
Teller  County,  Colorlado,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change such  land  £lnd  interests  in  land  In 
Teller  County.  Colorado,  as  he  may  designate 
from  the  lands  shown  on  the  map  entitled 
"proposed  Flortssanjt  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument",  numbered  NM-PFB-7100,  and 
dated  Mftrch  1967,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by- metes  and  bounds  In  an  attach- 
ment to  that  map,  not  exceeding,  however. 
six  thousand  acres  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  thej  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Moniimentl 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange,  t^ie  Secretary  may  accept 
eral  property  within  the 
I  in  exchange  therefor  he 
mtor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  broperty  under  his  Juris- 
diction in  the  Stati  of  Colorado  which  he 
classifies  as  suitabla  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 


tltle  to  any  non-Fed 
area  designated,  anc 
may  convey  to  the 


changed  either  st 
or,  if  they  are  not 
values  shall  be  eqt. 
cash  to  the  grantor  i 
circumstances  requl 
Sec.  2.  The  Secret 
administer  the  prop 


be  approximately  equal 

ipproxlmately  equal  the 

:ed  by  the  payment  of 

to  the  Secretary  as  the 


^ry  of  the  Interior  shall 

ty  acquired  pursuant  to 

section  1  of  this  Acti  as  the  Florissant  FoesU 

Beds  National  Monuinent  in  accordance  with 

Act  to  establish  a  Na- 

id  for  other  purposes," 

1916   (39  Stat.  536;    16 

amended  and  supple- 


the  Act  entitled 
tlonal  Park  Service, 
approved  August  25j 
U.S.C.   1   et  seq.), 
mented. 

Ssc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  but  act  more  than  $3,200,000, 
as  may  be  necessarj  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  in  land  for  the  Florissant 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  and  for  nec- 
essary development  jezpenses  in  connection 
therewith. 

Mr.  DOMINICKl  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  m  sponsoring  the  bill 
to  authorize  the  Blorissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monumeat.  The  importance  of 
this  area  goes  f  arj  beyond  any  local  or 
State  interests.  It  is  of  great  scientific 
and  historical  slgniflcance. 

Florissant,  Colo.j  is  a  small  community 
about  35  miles  weat  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  flanks  Pikes  Peak.  The  beds  them- 
selves lie  in  a  broad  grassy  valley  at  an 
elevation  of  8,200  fleet.  After  the  birth  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  60  million  years 
ago,  erosion  took  place  to  the  extent 
that,  20  million  y^ars  later,  the  moun- 
tains In  this  regiori  were  reduced  to  roll- 
ing hill  country.}  Volcanic  eruptions 
covered  the  regiod  with  ash  and  other 
material,  blocking  the  drainage  and 
forming  a  large  lake,  Florissant  Lake. 

The  shores  were  covered  with  trees 
and  vegetation  and  habited  by  numerous 


varieties  of  birds,  insects  and,  in  the  lake 
itself,  fish  and  mollusks. 

Great  volcanic  eruptions,  most  prob- 
ably from  the  GufTey  Volcano  15  miles 
southwest,  covered  the  lake  and  sur- 
rounding countryside  with  ash  and  mud. 
The  mud  buried  the  lakeshore  trees 
which  gradually  petrified.  Leaves,  In- 
sects, fish  and  other  forms  of  life  were 
carried  to  the  bottom.  There  was  thus 
preserved  between  layer  upon  layer  of 
volcanic  ash,  in  delicate  detail,  an  im- 
pressive record  of  the  life  of  the  area. 

The  beds  were  discovered  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Peale  of  the  Hayden  Surveys  in  1877 
and  were  investigated  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Scud- 
der,  the  world's  leading  authority  on  fos- 
silized insects  of  his  time.  Since  that 
time,  the  site  has  been  visited  and  col- 
lections taken  by  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Denver  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Princeton  University,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
British  Museum  to  name  only  a  few. 
Over  60,000  specimens  of  insect  and  plant 
fossils  have  been  collected  here.  The  beds 
are  known  by  paleontologists,  historical 
geologists  and  entomologists  the  world 
over. 

This  site,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  fos- 
sils collected,  ranks  second  only  to  the 
Baltic  Amber  site.  Almost  all  fossil  but- 
terflies have  come  from  this  site.  There  is 
no  other  locality  in  all  the  world  where 
so  many  species  of  one  time  have  been 
preserved. 

I  wish  to  stress,  the  rare  value  of  these 
beds  lies  in  the  delicacy  and  detail  of 
preservation  of  fragile  insects,  foliage 
and  other  forms  of  life  which  occur  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  Florissant  depicts 
in  an  extremely  accessible  locality,  the 
environmental  conditions,  geologic  his- 
tory, the  life  forms — the  whole  story  of  a 
period  in  the  evolution  of  our  planet 
which  occurred  over  40  million  years  ago. 

Encroaching  civilization  and  real  es- 
tate development  threaten  to  destroy  this 
area  forever. 

Only  Congress  can  now  preserve  the 
Florissant  Fossil  Reds. 

The  bill  proposes  to  preserve  6,000 
acres  which  contains  a  sample  of  each 
significant  area  of  fossillzation  in  its  en- 
vironmental setting.  It  covers  only  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Florissant  Lake 
which  is  relatively  imdamaged  by  erosion 
and  curio  seekers.  It  covers  only  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  necessary  develop- 
ment expenses.  It  will  aUow  continued 
scientific  study  yet  preserve  the  history 
of  this  area  for  generations  to  come. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  conservation  of 
our  country's  natural  resources.  The 
preservation  of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
is  conservation  of  the  highest  order. 
These  beds  are  imique  In  all  the  world 
yet  readily  accessible  by  major  high- 
ways to  any  visitor  to  the  Rocky  Moiui- 
tain  region.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year  pass  this  area  In  Colo- 
rado. 

This  project  was  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  1962  and  again  In 
1965. 

This  bill.  In  a  revised  form,  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
on  coming  to  the  Senate  was  referred 
to  the  Interior  Committee.  Hearings  were 


not  possible  because  of  the  rush  of  ad- 
journment and  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  my  posi- 
tion very  clear  at  this  point.  The  major 
revision  of  the  bill  by  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress  cut  back  the  acreage  from 
6,000  to  1,000  acres.  This  move  was 
prompted  by  economy  but,  in  my  opinion, 
from  the  studies  and  reports  made  of  this 
site,  this  type  of  economy  would  destroy 
tbe  importance  of  this  monument.  If 
necessary,  I  would  urge  that  we  first  and 
foremost  preserve  the  total  proposed  site; 
purchase  the  6,000  acres  and  develop  the 
museum,  service  buildings,  and  roads  at 
a  later  date.  We  must  act  now,  afSrma- 
tively  and  effectively,  or  the  opportunity 
may  well  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the  ccxn- 
mlttee  not  only  hold  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, but  also  recommend  that  field 
hearings  be  held  in  Colorado. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  preser- 
vation of  this  unique  and  historical  site. 
It  is  a  priority  of  the  first  order  in  the 
conservation  and  scientific  community. 
It  should  be  preserved  and  protected  for 
all  the  people  of  this  great  country. 


S.  914— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NORTHEAST  RAIL  AUTHORITY 
ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  few 
short  months  since  the  90th  Congress 
adjourned,  there  have  been  noteworthy 
developments  In  rail  passenger  service  In 
the  northeast  corridor — that  string  of 
seaboard  cities  rapidly  melding  Into  a 
true  megalopolis. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  these 
developments  was  the  final  and  long- 
awaited  inclusion  of  the  bankrupt  New 
Haven  Railroad  into  the  merged  Penn 
Central  system. 

In  addition,  we  have  seen  substantial 
progress  in  the  demonstration  rail  pas- 
senger programs  planned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  under  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  of 
1965. 1  had  the  great  pleasure  In  October 
of  attending  the  ceremony  at  which  the 
Department  of  Transportation  accepted 
the  United  Aircraft  turbotralns  to  be 
used  in  the  New  York-Boston  passenger 
service  demonstration,  and  la«t  month  I 
rode  the  Penn  Central's  Metroliner  on 
its  inaugural  trip  from  Washington  to 
New  York. 

All  of  these  developments  are  hearten- 
ing, particularly  when  we  consider  the 
rather  precarious  position  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  In  recent  years,  particu- 
larly on  the  New  Haven  lines.  The  very 
existence  of  rail  service,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
stant concern  and  anxiety  for  years  to 
the  four  States  served  by  the  New  Haven 
lines. 

The  joining  of  the  mordant  remains  of 
the  New  Haven  to  the  strong  and  viable 
Penn  Central  system  guarantees  at  least 
that  the  wheels  shall  continue  to  roll 
over  the  rails  in  southern  New  England. 
Considering  the  almost  monthly  crises — 
the  Perils  of  Pauline  existence — of  this 
rail  service  in  recent  years,  that  measure 
of  security  is  welcome  Indeed. 

I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,    the   governments   of   the 
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four  States  served  by  the  New  Haven, 
and  indeed,  all  of  those  who  have 
patiently  and  persistently  worked  for 
the  inclusion  are  to  be  commended  and 
congratulated. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  express 
admiration  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  my  senior  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island.  As  always,  Senator  Pastore's 
ability  to  determine  what  is  both  desir- 
able, just  and  possible  and  his  vigorous 
pursuit  of  these  goals  has  been  a  source 
of  strength  to  all  of  us  concerned  with 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  problem. 

Despite  these  heartening  developments 
I  have  mentioned,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  delusion  to  believe  that  rail 
passenger  service  problems  have  been  re- 
solved completely  by  the  Penn  Central 
takeover  of  the  New  Haven. 

There  remains  a  wide  gap  between 
existing  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
area  and  what  this  service  should  be  to 
meet  reasonable  standards.  An  even 
wider  gap  exists  between  current  service 
and  the  true  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation service  that,  I  am  convinced, 
will  be  required  to  meet  passenger  trans- 
portation needs  In  the  coming  decades. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  passenger  demonstration 
programs  will  show  the  way  to  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  longer  run,  we  know  that  there 
must  be  very  large  investments  in  public 
transportation  facilities  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  In 
travel  demands. 

Whether  this  growing  demand  is  met 
with  additional  air  facilities,  highways 
or  new  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion systems,  or  a  blend  of  all  of  these, 
the  investments  required  will  be  large, 
and  inevitably  will  involve  some  form  of 
Grovernment  financial  participation. 

Mechanisms  have  already  been  estab- 
lished for  Government  financial  partici- 
pation to  provide  facilities  for  passenger 
transportation  via  air  and  highways.  But 
there  is  no  existing  means  of  Govern- 
ment participation  in  providing  facilities 
for  intercity  high-speed  groxmd  trans- 
portation. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  designed  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  such  assistance,  specifically  for 
passenger  rail  transportation  service 
in  the  four  States  served  by  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad's  New  Haven 
lines.  The  bill  is  a  revised  version  of  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  in  each  of  the 
last  two  Congresses.  Basically,  it  gives 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  to  establish  by 
compact  a  Northeast  Rail  Authority, 
with  power  to  own,  lease  or  otherwise 
acquire  the  right  to  operate  a  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

The  Federal  Government  participation 
in  the  authority  would  be  limited  to  guar- 
anteeing a  portion  of  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  authority,  up  to  a  limit  of  $1  billion. 
To  protect  the  Federal  Government's 
interest,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  be  represented  on  the  authority, 
with  veto  power  over  issuance  of  any 
bonds  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  several  years,  these  four  States 
have  contributed  regularly  and  substan- 


tially to  the  passenger  service  deficit  in- 
curred by  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
through  agreements  with  the  New  Haven. 
The  authority  would  provide  a  formal 
and  regular  basis  for  participation  of 
State  governments  in  the  provision  of 
this  vital  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  heartened 
by  increased  interest  shown  in  recent 
years  in  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, both  generally  and  by  the  New 
England  states  specifically. 

In  November,  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  adopted  as  a  priority 
legislative  recommendation  a  proposal 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  be 
authorized  to  guarantee  obligations  of 
private  investors  for  development  of  a 
high  speed  rail  service  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Commission  recom- 
mendation be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  recom- 
mendation is  backed  up  by  a  comprehen- 
sive study  conducted  for  the  Commission 
by  Systems  Analysis  &  Research  Corp. 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  study  concluded 
that  high  speed  rail  passenger  service 
between  Boston  and  New  York  is  the 
most  urgent  transportation  need  for  the 
region.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
report  of  the  study  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  18  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Report    Sttpports    Fast    Rail    Trains — Sats 

Service  Is  Primary  Need  of  New  Enclanb 
(By  Farnsworth  Fowle) 

A  massive  report  on  transportation  needs 
of  the  six  New  England  states  has  singled 
out  high-speed  passenger  train  service  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York  as  the  area's 
most  urgent  requirement. 

This  would  relieve  pressure  on  air  and 
highway  services  between  the  two  cities,  the 
report  said. 

It  would  also  make  possible  a  new  inter- 
national jetport  approximately  midway  on 
the  raU  line — somewhere  around  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. — to  relieve  the  long-range  strain 
on  airports  serving  New  York,  Boston  and 
Hartford. 

"Trans-Atlantic  SST's  would  be  over  water 
almost  immediately  upon  take-off,  probably 
before  reaching  supersonic  sp>eed  and  creat- 
ing sonic  boom,"  the  report  contended. 

Also  cited  as  a  "matter  of  urgent  Govern- 
ment concern"  was  the  stimulation  of  "the 
essential  rail  commuting  service  to  Boston 
and  that  portion  of  New  York  which  serves 
Connecticut." 

A   LENOTHT    REPORT 

The  340-page  report  to  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission,  released  yesterday,  was 
prepared  by  Systems  Analysis  and  Research 
Corporation  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  com- 
mission Is  a  Federal-state  entity  created 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  regional  and  Social  develop- 
ment. 

A  foreword  signed  by  John  J.  Llnnehan, 
Federal  co-chairman  of  the  commission,  and 
Gov.  John  W.  King  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
co-chairman  for  the  governors  of  six  states, 
cautioned  that  the  recommendations,  dated 
November  1968,  "do  not  represent  commis- 
sion policy."  The  report  Is  released,  they  said. 


"to  make  available  for  public  discussion 
much  useful  information  and  data." 

The  consultants'  report  urged  a  feasibility 
study  of  a  highway  link  that  would  also 
carry  high-speed  rail  vehicles  between  Orient 
Point  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and 
Graves  Neck  in  Rhode  Island,  by  way  of 
Plum  and  Fisher  Islands. 

Noting  that  reports  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Works  had  found  that 
this  route  would  not  sustain  Itself  as  a  high- 
way toll  facility,  it  said  that  an  Integrated 
rail  system  would  have  "potential  funding 
advantages." 

SPAN    OVER    SOUND    LINKED 

Such  a  Long  Island-New  England  bridge 
could  be.  It  said,  "an  entirely  new  link  in 
the  ground  transportation  network  of  the 
northeast  corridor  and  would  effect  substan- 
tial change  in  travel  patterns." 

For  the  Boston-New  York  high-speed  rail 
services,  the  consultants  called  for  at  least  10 
trains  dally  on  a  two-and-a-half-hour  sched- 
ule or  faster. 

They  suggested  electric  operation  with 
equipment  similar  to  the  Metrollners  already 
running  In  the  lower  section  of  the  North- 
east Corridor,  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. But  they  said  incorporation  of  the 
new  susp>en8lon  device  that  lets  the  new 
Turbo-Train  hit  greater  speed  around  the 
curves  of  New  England  might  prove  advan- 
tageous. 

If  the  Jet-powered  Turbo-Trains,  sched- 
uled for  testing  on  the  New  York-Boston 
run,  are  selected  for  the  route  rather  than 
electrification,  "It  will  not  negate  the  re- 
sults" of  this  recommendation,  the  consult- 
ants added. 

Northern  New  England,  according  to  the 
report,  needs  an  "East- West  Highway"  from 
Maine  across  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
to  the  Albany  area  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  highway  system.  It  suggested  three 
possible  corridors,  northern,  central  and 
southern,  without  expressing  any  preference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  914  >  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  development  of  a  mod- 
ern and  eflScient  passenpor  rail  transpor- 
tation service  in  the  northeastern  sea- 
board area  by  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  to  negotiate  and  en- 
ter into  a  compact  to  create  their  own 
Northeast  Rail  Authoilty,  and  by  guar- 
anteeing certain  loans  and  other  credit 
to  such  authority,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Exhibit   1 

new  england  regional  commission  legisla- 
tive recommendation 
( 1 )  Guarantees  for  Financing  the  Boston- 
New  York  High  Speed  Train:  The  Commis- 
sion recommcnda  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  guarantee 
obligations  Issued  by  private  Investors,  In 
order  to  help  finance  the  development  and 
initiation  of  high-speed  rail  service  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  Prior  to  making  any 
commitment  to  guarantee  obligations,  the 
maximum  extent  of  which  would  be  on  the 
order  of  S400  million,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  determine  If  ( 1 )  the  proposed 
Boston-New  York  high  speed  rail  service  was 
economically  and  technologically  feasible, 
(2)  the  proposed  plan  for  the  service  Is  a 
practicable  one  and  can  be  carried  out  ex- 
peditiously, and  (3)  the  States  involved  In 
carrying  out  the  pub'lc  actions  required  by 
the  plan  have  approved  the  plan  and  certi- 
fied that  It  Is  consistent  with  existing  com- 
prehensive transportation  policies. 
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S.  915— INTROlDUCnON  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  PIBIANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  CERTAIJJ  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CONCERNS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  iMr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  approbriate  reference,  a  bill 
sponsored  by  mef  together  with  Senators 

GOODELL,    BR00H£.    RANDOLPH,    KENNEDY, 

Pell,  Scott,  ScIiwbixer,  and  Mathias, 
which  would  ppovide  emergency  loans, 
at  low  Interest  rtites.  to  small  businesses 
facing  severe  economic  injury  from  the 
longshoremen's  $trlke,  but  which  are  not 
actually  parties  ito  the  dispute. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  my  ofiBce 
has  received  mkny  letters,  wires,  and 
phone  calls  fron^  small  businessmen  who 
have  been  advfcrsely  affected  by  the 
labor-managem^t  dispute  in  the  long- 
shoremen's industry,  now  in  its  46th  day. 
Many  of  the  peifeons  affected  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  telephoning  my  ofiQce  to 
explain  in  detail  that  the  continuance 
of  the  strike  miant  economic  ruin  for 
them.'  The  concerns  most  drastically  af- 
fected ~have  beoi  small  trucking  com- 
panies and  warenouses  dependent  on  the 
flow  of  goods  tc  and  from  the  docks: 
manufacturers  whose  business  depends 
on  imports  of  riw  materials  or  exports 
of  finished  prociicts;  and  those  in  the 
export-import  business.  Newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  strike  have  also  reported 
that  numerous  businesses  were  faced 
with  ruin  because  of  the  strike,  although 
they  were  not  parties  to  the  underlying 
labor  dispute.      | 

The  bill  I  havw  introduced  today  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  b^  the  parties  to  it.  In- 
deed. I  have  received  assurances  from 
both  the  labor  ahd  management  parties 
to  the  dispute  thkt  they  support  the  bill. 
As  I  stated  on  nhe  floor  last  week,  the 
parties  to  this  dispute  have  a  heavy  obli- 
gation to  the  Naiion  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment promptly.  Happily,  some  progress 
has  been  reported  in  the  negotiations, 
but  at  last  report  there  remained  issues 
upon  which  the  qarties  were  deadlocked, 
particularly  in  tie  port  of  Philadelphia. 

The  bill  I  am  ifitroducing  today  would 
specifically  exclude  actual  parties  to  the 
dispute  from  those  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. It  would  ((xtend  emergency  eco- 
nomic aid  only  to  the  innocent  victims. 
These  small  business  concerns  faced 
with  economic  ru  In  as  a  result  of  a  labor 
dispute  not  of  their  own  making,  are  In 
precisely  the  same  position  as  small 
business  concern!  i  that  suffer  severe  eco- 
nomic injury  because  of  natural  dis- 
asters over  which  they  likewise  have  no 
control.  Thus,  it  is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  existing 
disaster  loan  piovision  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  loans  to  be 
made  available,  inder  the  same  author- 
ity, to  small  busiJ  less  concerns  that  have 
suffered  severe  e^ionomic  injury  because 
of  the  longshorei  len's  strike. 

I  trust  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  this  legislation,  will  give 
it  prompt  considi  [ration. 

I  ask  unanimo\  s  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  prini  ed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  my  remarks. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  915)  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  certain  small  busi- 
ness concerns  suffering  substantlsd  eco- 
nomic injury  as  a  result  of  the  current 
work  stoppage  at  6ast  and  gulf  coast 
ports,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  ( for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  Inmiedlate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
It  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  small  business  concerns  suffering 
substantial  economic  injury  as  a  result  of 
the  work  stoppages  which  have  occurred  on 
and  after  December  20.  1968  at  ports  along 
the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  In  connection  with 
a  labor  dispute  between  certain  members  of 
the  International  Long  Shoremen's  Associa- 
tion and  their  employers:  except  that  no 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  such  concern  which  Is  a  party 
to  such  dispute. 

(b)  The  disaster  loan  fund,  established 
under  section  4  (c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
shall  be  available  for  providing  the  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act,  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses  In  connection  therewith,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  assistance  was  provided  under  section 
7(b)  (2)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  date  of  its  enactment;  except 
that  such  termination  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying 
out  of.  any  contract,  commitment,  or  other 
obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  termination. 


S.  916— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  INTERSTATE 
TAXATION  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act,  a  bill  to  simplify 
the  present  chaotic  system  of  State  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  seen  an  unprecedented  trend 
of  growth  In  our  economy.  This  growth 
is,  in  large  part,  due  to  the  development 
of  a  great  national  market  within  the 
United  States.  Modem  communication 
and  transportation  systems  have  bound 
this  Nation  into  a  dynamic  economic 
unit.  Postered  by  the  unimpeded  flow  of 
trade  among  the  States,  this  internal 
growth  has  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
present  position  of  unrivaled  worldwide 
economic  strength. 

Our  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
It  was  recognized  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  Congress,  with  its  over- 
view of  the  national  economy,  could  best 
protect  the  national  welfare.  We  have,  in 
essence,     created     a    common    market 


among  our  50  States  where  manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers,  and  retailers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  free  access  to 
every  State. 

Others  have  learned  from  us.  In  Eu- 
rope the  European  Economic  Community 
has  created  a  common  market  in  an  ef- 
fort to  compete  with  our  great  economic 
strength. 

Recent  developments,  however,  have 
threatened  this  free  market  within  the 
United  States.  The  wide  proliferation  of 
State  taxation  programs  has  increased 
manifold  the  difficulties  of  conducting  an 
interstate  business — particularly  when 
the  business  is  smaU  or  middle  sized. 

The  growth  of  our  society  has  placed 
increasing  demand  on  our  States  and 
local  governments.  Population  growth, 
particularly  in  our  cities  and  towns,  has 
burdened  local  jurisdictions  with  de- 
mands for  increased  public  services — in 
the  form  of  schools  roads,  sewers,  fire, 
and  police  protection.  State  and  local 
governments,  in  meeting  these  demands, 
have  had  to  open  new  sources  of  revenues. 

Various  tax  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  these  rising  costs.  These 
include  income  taxes,  and  sales  and  com- 
plementary use  taxes.  The  multitude  of 
various  tax  and  collection  procedures  in 
each  State  is  overwhelming. 

The  sales  tax  is  collected  for  the  State 
by  the  seller.  However,  when  a  seller  sells 
in  40  States  he  is  faced  with  an  array 
of  conflicting  rules,  regulations,  forms 
and  procedures  Imposing  an  almost  in- 
superable barrier  to  compliance.  Indeed, 
compliance  miay  be  impossible.  Often  the 
work  to  comply  costs  far  more  than  the 
actual  tax  itself.  For  instance,  a  tool- 
maker  in  Connecticut  reports  spending 
several  hundred  dollars  to  meet  a  $53 
tax  bill. 

State  income  taxes  require  a  business 
to  apportion  its  Income  among  the 
States  where  It  must  file  returns.  The 
apportionment  is  based  on  many  factors 
such  as  the  amount  of  payroll,  property 
or  sales  in  the  State.  Compliance  with 
these  many  formulas  again  requires  in- 
numerable accounting  techniques.  The 
small  businesses  are  particularly  bur- 
dened by  these  costs. 

These  chaotic  conditions  unfortunate- 
ly foster  noncompliance  with  State  tax 
laws.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
law  and  actual  practice.  The  State  suf- 
fers, business  suffers,  our  tax  morality 
suffers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  this 
problem  is  reaching  critical  proportions. 
I  have  received  pleas  for  action  from 
businesses  of  all  sizes.  Products  manu- 
factured by  Connecticut  concerns — 
many  numbering  less  than  25  em- 
ployees— travel  all  over  the  coimtry.  But 
the  present  system  of  State  taxation  Is 
so  unwieldly,  so  cumbersome,  that  many 
companies,  particularly  smaller  ones, 
simply  do  not  have  the  ability  to  meet 
the  taxing  requirements  of  all  the  juris- 
dictions in  which  their  goods  are  sold.  I 
might  also  add  that  individuals  face 
many  of  the  same  problems.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  these  companies  and  private 
citizens  be  given  relief  and  allowed  free 
access  to  the  single  national  market 
which  we  have  developed. 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  essentially  the  same  as  the  one 
I  Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  S. 
968.  Last  year,  a  companion  bill,  H.R. 
2158  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Sev- 
eral constructive  amendments  were 
added  during  consideration  by  the 
House  which  I  have  incorporated  into 
this  blU. 

In  addition.  I  have  added  three 
changes  to  the  House-passed  bill  which 
will  strengthen  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation and  provide  for  greater  equity. 

This  new  bill,  like  the  original,  would 
establish  uniform  jurisdictional  rules  for 
State  and  local  taxes  of  all  types.  For  in- 
come tax  purposes,  companies  would  be 
subject  to  tax  only  in  those  States  in 
which  they  have  a  business  location,  that 
Is.  States  In  which  they  own  or  lease 
property,  or  have  one  or  more  employees, 
or  regularly  maintain  a  stock  of  goods 
for  sale  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness. It  would  also  continue  the  jurisdic- 
tional protection  of  Public  Law  86-272, 
which  provides  that  mere  sales  solicita- 
tion Is  not  a  sufficient  factor  to  give  the 
State  or  locality  jurisdiction  to  tax. 

It  also  provides  guidelines  for  State 
sales  and  use  taxes.  No  State  or  local 
government  could  require  collection  of 
sales  or  use  taxes  unless  the  seller  has  a 
business  location  in  that  State,  or  regu- 
larly makes  household  deliveries  in  the 
State. 

In  any  event,  the  seller  would  be  re- 
lieved from  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes 
on  sales  to  business  purchasers  who  are 
already  registered  with  the  State  to  col- 
lect sales  and  use  taxes  themselves. 

A  gross  receipts  tax  could  be  levied  only 
on  those  sellers  having  a  business  in  the 
State. 

Out-of-state  audit  charges  would  be 
prohibited  and  there  would  be  an  am- 
nesty of  unassessed  back  liability  where 
no  business  location  was  maintained  in 
the  state. 

F\irther,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a 
continuing  evaluation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  States  in 
resolving  any  remaining  difficulties. 

The  first  new  amendment  I  have  in- 
cluded would  eliminate  a  discrimination 
in  the  previous  bill  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  these  jurisdictional  rules  by 
making  a  distinction  between  large  and 
small  corporations.  The  old  bill  would 
have  applied  the  new  income  tax  juris- 
dictional provisions  only  to  corporations 
with  $1  million  of  average  annual  income 
or  less.  This  distinction  between  large 
and  small  corporations  was  made  partly 
in  light  of  the  suggestion  of  tax  admin- 
istrators who,  during  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce,  said 
they  wanted  more  time  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  large  corporations.  How- 
ever, considerable  time  having  elapsed 
since  then  without  action  having  been 
taken  by  the  States  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem of  double  taxation,  it  now  seems 
appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate the  distinction  between  large  and 
small  corporations  and  to  treat  them  with 
the  same  jurisdictional  rules.  It  makes 
increasing  sense  as  time  goes  on  to  in- 
clude the  large  corporations  as  well  as 


smaller  ones  in  the  jurisdictional  sweep 
of  Federal  legislation.  It  is  relevant  to 
note  that  the  proposed  multi-State  tax 
compact  suggested  initially  by  many 
State  tax  administrators  does  not  include 
provisions  on  income  tax  Jiulsdlction  for 
large  or  small  corporations.  Although  the 
proposed  contract  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  Congress,  it  illustrates  how  un- 
realistic it  is  at  present  to  expect  the 
State  tax  administrators  to  agree  on 
jurisdictional  limitations  that  will  apply 
to  all  taxpayers. 

The  present  bill,  however,  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  substantial  relief  for 
smaller  businesses,  those  whose  average 
annual  income  is  $1  million  or  less,  by 
providing  the  option  of  using  a  standard 
two-factor  formula  based  on  property 
and  payroll  for  apportioning  their  in- 
come among  the  States  in  which  they  are 
subject  to  tax. 

The  second  amendment  contained  in 
the  bill  relates  to  what  is  called  the  uni- 
tary business  concept  of  applying  State 
Income  taxes.  This  practice  requires  a 
company  within  the  taxing  jurisdiction 
of  a  State  to  include  in  the  measure  of 
its  tax  income  from  an  affiliate  which  is 
not  itself  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  taxing  State.  The  unitary  business 
concept  has  been  used  extensively  by  the 
State  of  California  and.  in  fact,  has  be- 
come commonly  known  as  the  California 
practice.  In  my  opinion,  the  imitary  con- 
cept Is  open  to  many  questions — eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  legal  and  constitutional. 

A  major  objection  to  the  unitary  con- 
cept Is  that  the  California  practice  re- 
quires the  inclusion  in  unapportloned  tax 
base  of  "foreign  source  income"  which  is 
earned  in  countries  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  which  is  not  even  included  In 
the  measure  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
imposed  by  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  California  practice,  a 
Connecticut  corporation — with  an  affil- 
iate in  California  and  other  affiliates  In 
such  coiuitries  as  Holland.  France,  Ja- 
pan, and  so  forth — is  required  to  in- 
clude in  the  measure  of  the  California 
tax  the  income  of  the  foreign  affiliates 
as  well  as  the  Income  of  the  California 
affiliate  and  the  Connecticut  corpora- 
tion. Besides  being  highly  Inequitable, 
this  practice  conflicts  directly  with  In- 
ternational tax  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and.  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, can  result  in  a  situation  in  which 
various  States  of  the  United  States  are 
formulating  their  own  international  tax 
policies  without  taking  into  account  the 
international  trade  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Still  another  objection  to  the  Cali- 
fornia practice  is  that  it  clearly  departs 
from  the  present  practice  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  other  States 
of  the  United  States.  As  was  brought 
out  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  Cali- 
fornia tax  administrator  at  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce— pages  132  and  136  of  volume  1 
of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  17798— the  State 
of  California  clearly  intends  to  continue 
the  practice  despite  the  fact  that  the 
State  legislature  has  enacted  the  Uni- 
form Division  of  Income  and  Tax  Pur- 
poses Act,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 


multi-State  tax  compact.  Since  the  other 
States  which  have  enacted  this  act  do 
not  apply  the  unitary  rule,  there  is.  in 
fact,  an  extraordinarily  high  degree  of 
nonuniformlty  between  the  California 
practice  and  the  records  required  by  It 
and  the  practice  of  the  other  States.  At 
the  same  time,  if  each  of  the  other  States 
were  conceivably  to  adopt  the  unitary 
practice,  the  result  would  be  complete 
chaos,  since  each  tax  administrator  of 
each  State  would  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  individual  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
unitary  rule  would  be  applied,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  applying  the  rule  to  the 
complex  relationship  that  exists  among 
multicorporate  enterprises.  Indeed,  the 
only  practical  way  in  which  the  unitary 
concept  could  be  applied  in  a  manner 
that  is  uniform  among  all  of  the  States 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  a  single  Federal  authority 
for  making  administrative  determina- 
tions regarding  the  taxation  of  multi- 
corporate  enterprises.  The  establishment 
of  such  an  authority  is  strongly  opposed 
by  both  the  State  tax  administrators  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  amend- 
ments added  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  was  the  provision  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  this  legislation  to 
the  individual.  Some  individuals  are 
presently  subject  to  double  taxation  on 
the  same  income.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
purpose  of  this  provision  and  have  in- 
cluded  it   in   the   bill   I  present   today. 

A  third  amendment  alters  title  HI  of 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year 
to  make  clear  that  the  jurisdictional 
standards  set  out  in  section  101  are  not 
undercut  by  interstate  tax  collection 
agreements  which  require  a  seller  to  pay 
or  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  in  any  case 
where  section  101  would  forbid  subject- 
ing the  seller  to  such  responsibilities. 
Additionally,  in  section  305  language  has 
been  added  to  clarify  the  purpose  of  the 
section  as  laid  out  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  report,  pages  9-10.  Section  305 
is  intended  to  prevent  a  seller  from  being 
forced  to  collect  local  sales  and  use  taxes 
in  the  situations  described  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  dealing 
with  the  wide  and  increasing  variety  of 
State  and  local  taxes  are  reaching  criti- 
cal proportions.  This  bill  answers  a  cry- 
ing need  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
Each  State  and  locality  will  be  able  to 
legitimately  tax  those  Interstate  busi- 
nesses within  their  borders  but  only  un- 
der reasonable  and  commonsense  rules 
which  will  drastically  reduce  the  for- 
midable and  nonsensical  paperwork  and 
redtape  presently  needed  to  comply  with 
the  laws. 

This  bill  will  increase  taxpayer  com- 
pliance, and  reduce  the  cost  of  such  com- 
pliance. 

Public  expenses  have  risen  rapidly  in 
recent  years  and  so  necessarily  has  the 
tax  burden.  But  in  addition  to  the  fi- 
nancial levy  of  the  various  tax  programs, 
there  has  developed  an  unnecessar>'  and 
highly  Inefficient  barrier  of  administra- 
tive detail  coupled  with  the  payment  of 
the  many  taxes.  Congress  can  perform  a 
great  public  service  by  acting  quickly  to 
eliminate  this  additional  and  unneces- 
sary biu-den  on  the  economy. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  bp  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  'S.  916) 


to  regulate  and  foster 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 


commerce  among  tl  le  States  by  providing 
a  system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Comn  ittee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

916 
tke  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Taxation  Act". 
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Tttle   VI.  Taxation   of   Individuals 
TITLE  I— JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 
Sec  101.  Uniform  Jurisdictional  Standard. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  impose  a  net  income  tax  or  capital 
stock  tax  on  a  corporation  other  than  an  ex- 
cluded corporation  unless  the  corporation 
has  a  business  location  In  the  State  during 
the  taxable  year; 

(2)  to  require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales 
or  use  tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  unless  the  person  has  a 
business  location  In  the  State  or  regularly 
makes  household  deliveries  in  the  State;  or 

(3)  to  impose  a  gross  receipts  tax  with 
respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
unless  the  seller  has  a  business  location  In 
the  State. 

A  State  or  pKilitlcal  subdivision  shall  have 
power  to  Impose  a  corporate  net  income  tax 
or  capital  stock  tax,  or  a  gross  receipts  tax 
with  respect  to  a  sale  oT  tangible  personal 
property,  or  to  require  seller  collection  of  a 
sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property,  if  it  Is  not  denied 
power  to  do  so  under  ti  e  preceding  sentence. 


TITLE     II— MAXIMUM     PERCENTAOE     OF 
INCOME    OR    CAPITAL    ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO  TAXING  JURISDICTION 
Sec.  201.  Optional  Two-Factor  Formula. 

A  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  not  impose  on  a  corporation  with  a  busi- 
ness location  In  more  than  one  State,  other 
than  an  excluded  corporation  or  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  an  average  annual  Income 
In  excess  of  $1,000,000.  a  net  Income  tax  (or 
capital  stock  tax)  measured  by  an  amount 
of  net  Income  (or  capital)  In  excess  of  the 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  cor- 
pKJratlon's  base  by  an  apportionment  frac- 
tion which  is  the  average  of  the  corporation's 
property  factor  and  the  corporation's  pay- 
roll factor  for  the  State  for  the  taxable  year. 
For  this  purpose  the  base  to  which  the  ap- 
portionment fraction  is  applied  shall  be  the 
corporation's  entire  taxable  Income  as  de- 
termined under  State  law  for  that  taxable 
year  (or  its  entire  capital  as  determined  un- 
der State  law  for  the  valuation  date  at  or 
after  the  close  of  that  taxable  year). 
Sec.  202.  Property  Factor. 

(a)  In  General. — A  corporation's  property 
factor  for  any  State  is  a  fraction,  the  numer- 
ator of  which  Is  the  average  value  of  the 
corporation's  property  located  in  that  State 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  aver- 
age value  of  all  of  the  corporation's  property 
located  in  any  State. 

(b)  Property  Included. — The  corpora- 
tion's property  factor  shall  Include  all  the 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  which  is 
owned  by  or  leased  to  the  corporation  during 
the  taxable  year,  except — 

(1)  property  which  has  been  permanently 
retired  from  use.  and 

(2)  tangible  personal  property  rented  out 
by  the  corporation  to  another  person  for  a 
term   of  one   year   or   more. 

(c)  Exclusion  of  Personality  Prom  De- 
nominator.— The  denominator  of  the  corpo- 
ration's property  factor  for  all  States  and 
political  subdivisions  shall  not  Include  the 
value  of  any  property  located  in  a  State  In 
which  the  corporation  has  no  business  lo- 
cation. 

(d)  Standards  fob  Valuing  Property  in 
Property  Factor. — 

( 1 )  Owned  property. — Property  owned  by 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  Its  orig- 
inal cost. 

(2)  Leased  property. — Property  leased  to 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  eight  times 
the  gross  rents  payable  by  the  corporation 
during  the  taxable  year  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion from  subrentals. 

(e)  Averaging  or  Property  Values. — The 
average  value  of  the  corporation's  property 
shall  be  determined  by  averaging  values  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  taxable 
year;  except  that  values  shall  be  averaged 
on  a  semi-annual,  quarterly,  or  monthly  basis 
if  reasonably  required  to  reflect  properly  the 
location  of  the  corporation's  property  during 
the  taxable  year. 

Sec  203.  Payroll  Factor. 

(a)  In  General. — A  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  any  State  is  a  fraction,  the  numer- 
ator of  which  is  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  to  employees  located  In 
that  State  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  all  employees  located  In  any  State. 

(b)  Payroll  Included. — The  corporation's 
payroll  factor  shall  include  all  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  during  the  taxable  year 
to  its  employees,  except  that  there  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  factor  any  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  a  retired  employee. 

(c)  Employees  Not  Located  in  Any 
State. — If  an  employee  Is  not  located  in  any 
State,  the  wages  paid  to  the  employee  shall 
not  be  Included  in  either  the  numerator  or 
the  denominator  of  the  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  any  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(d)  Definition  of  Wages. — The  term 
"wages"  means  wages  as  defined  for  purposes 
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of  Federal  income  tax  withholding   In  sec- 
tion 3401(a)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954,   but   without   regard   to    paragraph 
(2)  thereof. 
Sec.  204.  Zero  Denominators. 

If  the  denominator  of  either  the  property 
factor  or  the  payroll  factor  is  zero,  then  the 
other  factor  shall  be  used  as  the  apportion- 
ment fraction  for  each  State  and  political 
subdivision.  If  the  denominators  of  both  the 
property  factor  and  the  payroll  factor  are 
zero,  then  the  apportionment  fraction  for 
the  State  where  the  corporation  has  Its  busi- 
ness   location    shall    be    100    percent. 

Sec  205.  Capital  Account  Taxes  on  Domes- 
tic Corporations. 

The  State  in  which  a  corporation  Is  Incor- 
porated may  Impose  a  capital  account  tax  on 
that  corporation  without  division  of  capital, 
notwithstanding  the  Jurisdictional  standard 
and  limitation  on  attribution  otherwise  im- 
posed by  this  Act. 
Sec  206.  Local  Taxes. 

The  maximum  percentage  of  net  income 
(or  capkital)  of  a  corporation  attributable  to 
a  political  subdivision  for  tax  purposes  shall 
be  determined  under  this  title  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  political  subdivision 
were  a  State;  except  that  the  denominators 
of  the  corporation's  property  factor  and  pay- 
roll factor  shall  be  the  denominators  appli- 
cable to  all  States  and  political  subdivisions. 
For  this  purpose  the  numerators  of  the  cor- 
poration's property  factor  and  payroll  factor 
shall  be  determined  by  treating  every  refer- 
ence to  location  In  a  State,  except  the  refer- 
ences In  sections  202(c)  and  203(c) ,  as  a  ref- 
erence to  location  In  the  political  subdivision. 

TITLE  III— SALES  AND  USE  TAXES 
Sec  301.  Reduction  of  Multiple  Taxation. 

(a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  a  sales 
tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or 
use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  only  if  the  des- 
tination of  the  sale  Is — 

(1 )  In  that  State,  or 

(2)  In  a  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
which  the  tax  is  required  to  be  collected. 

(b)  Imposition  of  Use  Tax. — A  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  not  impose 
a  use  tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  of  a  person  without  a  business  loca- 
tion in  the  State  or  an  Individual  without  a 
dwelling  place  In  the  State;  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  affect  the  power  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  Impose  a 
use  tax  If  the  destination  of  the  sale  is  In 
the  State  and  the  seller  has  a  business  loca- 
tion In  the  State  or  regularly  makes  house- 
hold deliveries  in  the  State. 

(c)  CREorr  FOR  Prior  Taxes. — The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  the 
property  on  account  of  liability  to  another 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(d)  Refund. — A  person  who  pays  a  use  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  Im- 
posing the  tax,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  tax 
so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  subsequently 
paid  to  the  seller  with  respect  to  the  property 
on  account  of  liability  to  another  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  Motor  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels. — 

(1)  Vehicles. — Nothing  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (bl  shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  Impose  or  re- 
quire the  collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with 
respect  to  motor  vehicles  that  are  registered 
in  the  State. 

(2)  Fuels. — Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  impose  or  require  the  col- 
lection of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
motor  fuels  consumed  in  the  State. 


"Sec  302.  Exemption  for  Household  Goods. 
Including   Motor  Vehicles,   in 
THE  Case  of  Persons  Who  Es- 
tablish Residence 
No  State  or  political  subdivision   thereof 
may  Impose  a  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  other  non- 
recurring tax  measured  by  cost  or  value  with 
respect  to  household  goods,  including  motor 
vehicles,  brought  Into  the  State  by  a  person 
who  establishes  residence  in  that  State  if 
the  goods  were  acquired  by  that  person  thirty 
days  or  more  before  he  establishes  such  resi- 
dence. 

Sec    303.  Treatment    of    Freight    Charges 
With    Respect    to    Interstate 
Sales 
Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charges 
for  transporting  tangible  personal  property  to 
the  purchaser  incidental  to  an  interstate  sale 
are  not  Included  In  the  price  but  are  separ- 
ately stated  by  the  seller,  no  State  or  political 
subdivision  may  Include  such  charges  In  the 
measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  Imposed  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of   the  property. 
Sec  304.  Liabiuty  of  Sellers  on  Sales  to 
Business  Buyers 
No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to    an   interstate   sale   of    tangible    personal 
property  If  the  purchaser  of  such   property 
furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the  seller— 

( 1 )  a  registration  number  or  other  form 
of  Identification  Indicating  that  the  pur- 
chaser Is  registered  with  the  jurisdiction  Im- 
posing the  tax  to  collect  or  pay  a  sales  or 
use  tax  Imposed  by   that  Jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  a  certificate  or  other  written  form  of 
evidence  indicating  the  basis  for  exemption 
or  the  reason  the  seller  is  not  required  to 
pay  or  collect  the  tax. 

Sec  305.  Local  Sales  Taxes. 

No  seller  shall  be  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  classify  In- 
terstate sales  for  sales  tax  accounting  pur- 
poses according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  in  any  manner  other  than  to  account 
for  interstate  sales  with  destinations  in  polit- 
ical subdivisions  In  which  the  seller  has  a 
business  location  or  regularly  makes  house- 
hold deliveries.  Where  in  all  geographic  areas 
of  a  State  sales  taxes  are  imposed  at  the  same 
rate  on  the  same  transactions,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  State,  and  are  otherwise  applied 
uniformly  so  that  a  seller  is  not  required  to 
classify  interstate  sales  according  to  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  such  sales  taxes  whether  im- 
posed by  the  State  or  by  political  subdivi- 
sions shall  be  treated  as  State  taxes  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV— EVALUATION    OF    STATE 
PROGRESS 
Sec  401.  Congressional  Committees. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate,  act- 
ing separately  or  Jointly,  or  both,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittees  thereof,  shall 
for  four  years  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  evaluate  the  progress  which  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions are  making  in  resolving  the  problems 
arising  from  State  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce  and  if,  after  four  years  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  States  and  their 
political  sutxllvisions  have  not  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  resolving  any  such  prob- 
lem, shall  propose  such  measures  as  are  de- 
termined to  be  In  the  national  Interest. 
TITLE  VI— DEPINITTONS  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Part  A — Definitions 

Sec.  501.  Net  Income  Tax. 

A  "net  income  tax"  Is  a  tax  which  Is  im- 
f>osed  on  or  measured  by  net  income,  in- 
cluding any  tax  which  l.s  Imposed  on  or  meas- 
ured by  an  amount  arrived  at  by  deducting 
from   gross   Income   expenses   one   or   more 


forms  of  which  are  not  specifically  and  di- 
rectly related  to  partclular  transactions. 
Sec  502.  Capftal    Stock    Tax;     Capftal    Ac- 
count Tax. 

(a)  CAPriAL  Stock  Tax. — A  "capital  stock 
tax"  Is  any  tax  measured  In  any  way  by  the 
caplt.ll  of  a  corporation  considered  In  Its  en- 
tirety. _ 

(b)  Capftal  Account  Tax. — A  "capital  ac- 
count tax"  Is  any  capital  stock  tax  measured 
by  number  of  shares,  par  or  nominal  values 
of  shares,  paid-in  capital,  or  the  like,  not 
including  any  tax  the  measure  of  which  in- 
cludes any  element  of  earned  surplus. 

Sec  503.  Sales  Tax. 

A  "sales  tax"  is  any  tax  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  retail  sales,  and  measured  by  the 
sales  price  of  goods  or  services  sold,  which 
Is  required  by  State  law  to  be  stated  sepa- 
rately from  the  sales  price  by  the  seller,  or 
which  Is  customarily  stated  separately  Irom 
the  sales  price. 
Sec  504.  Use  Tax. 

A  "use  tax"  is  any  nonrecurring  lax,  other 
than  a  sales  tax,  which  is  Imposed  on  or 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  power  over  tangible  personal 
properly  incident  lo  the  ownership  of  that 
property  or  the  leasing  of  that  property  from 
another,  including  any  consumption,  keep- 
ing, retention,  or  other  use  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property. 
Sec  505    Gross  Receipts  Tax. 

A  "gross  receipts  tax"  is  any  tax.  other  than 
a  sales  tax,  which  is  imposed  on  or  measured 
by  the  gross  volume  of  business.  In  terms  of 
gross  receipts  or  In  other  terms,  and  in  the 
determination  of  which  no  deduction  is  al- 
lowed which  would  constitute  the  tax  a  net 
Income  tax. 
Sec  506.  Excluded  Corporation. 

(a)  In  General. — An  "excluded  corpora- 
tion" is  any  corporation — 

( 1 )   more  than  50  percent  of  ihe  ordinary 

gross  Income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year — 

(A)   Is  derived  from  regularly  carrying  on 

any  one  or  more   of  the  following  business 

activities: 

(I)  the  transportation  for  hire  of  property 
or  passengers.  Including  the  rendering  by  the 
transporter  of  services  incidental  to  such 
transportation; 

(II)  the  furnishing  of — 

(I)  telephone  service  or  public  telegraph 
service,  or 

(II)  other  communications  service  if  the 
corporation  is  substantially  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing   a   service   described   in    subdivision 

(I): 

(III)  the  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas,  or 

water; 

(iv)  the  issuing  of  Insurance  or  annuity 
contracts  or  reinsurance:  or 

(v)  banking,  the  lending  of  money,  or  the 
extending  of  credit; 

(B)  is  received  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

(1)  dividends; 

(II)  Interest;  or 

(III)  royalties  from  patents,  copyrights, 
trademarks,  or  other  Intangible  property  and 
mineral,  oil.  or  gas  royalties  (but  not  pay- 
ments of  the  type  described  in  section  543 
(a)(5)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or 

(C)  consists  of  ordinary  gross  Income  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  and  other  ordi- 
nary gross  Income  described  In  subparagraph 
(B): 

(2)  which  Is  a  "personal  holding  company  " 
as  defined  in  section  542  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  or  a  "foreign  personal 
holding  company"  as  defined  In  section  552 
of  such  Code: 

(b)  Ordinary  Gross  Income. — The  term 
"ordinary  gross  Income"  means  gross  Income 
as  determined  for  the  taxable  year  under  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  except  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom — 
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(1)  all  gains  anq  losses  from  the  sale  or 
otber  disposition  of  capital  assets,  and 

(2)  all  gains  &ni  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  of  a  character 
described  In  sectloi^  1331(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  16M  (determined  without 
regard  to  holding  ^rlod). 

Sec.  507.  Avgexage  Ankual  Income. 

(a)  A  corporatloti's  "average  annual  In* 
come"  with  respect)  to  any  taxable  year  (in 
this  subsection  refetred  to  as  the  "computa- 
tion year")   shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

(1)  The  period  t^  be  used  In  making  the 
determination  (In  jthls  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  "averaging  period")  shall  first  be 
established.  Such  period  shall  consist  of  the 
6  consecutive  taxaqle  years  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  compxitatlon  year;  except  that 
If  the  corporation  ^as  not  required  to  file  a 
Federal  Income  taxlretiirn  for  5  consecutive 
taxable  years  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
computation  year,  its  averaging  period  shall 
consist  of  the  1  or  more  consecutive  taxable 
years,  ending  with  I  the  close  of  that  year, 
for  which  It  was  raqulred  to  file  such  a  re- 
turn. I 

(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  corporation's 
Federal  taxable  Income  for  each  of  the  tax- 
able years  In  Its  averaging  period  shall  then 
be"  determined.  Suah  amount  for  any  year 
shall  be  the  corp<iratlon's  taxable  Income 
for  such  year  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  net  joperatlng  loss  carryback 
from  a  taxable  year  after  the  computation 
year),  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
paragraphs ( B )  and|(  C ) . 

(B)  If  for  any  portion  of  Its  averaging  pe- 
riod the  corporation's  Income  was  Included 
In  a  consolidated  return  filed  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Coie  of  1954,  the  corpora- 
tion's Federal  taxable  Income  for  that  por- 
tion of  such  period  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  total  consolidate  Federal  taxable  Income 
Included  In  such  return  (and  the  corpora- 
tion's Federal  taxable  Income  for  any  por- 
tions of  Its  averaging  period  to  which  this 
subparagraph  does  tiot  apply  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  Other  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  as  though  the  corporation  had  no 
Income  for  any  portion  of  such  period  to 
which  this  subparafraph  applies). 

(C)  If  any  taxable  year  in  the  corpora- 
tion's averaging  p>e^od  is  a  period  of  less 
than  12  calendar  dionths  (and  Its  taxable 
Income  for  such  y«ar  IS  not  otherwise  an- 
nualized for  purpose  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  ,|the  corporation's  Federal 
taxable  income  for  I  such  taxable  year  shall 
be  placed  on  an  annual  basis  for  prnpoees  of 
this  subsection  by  multiplying  such  Income 
by  12  and  dividing  ^he  result  by  the  number 
of  months  In  such  ytar. 

(3)  The  amounta  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  iaxable  years  In  the  cor- 
poratlon'%  averaging  period  shall  be  added 
together,  and  the  l^tal  shall  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  such;  years.  The  resulting  sum 
Is  the  corporation'^  average  annual  Income 
with  respect  to  the  computation  year,  unless 
paragraph  (4)  applies - 

(4)  (A)  If  the  coi-poratlon  is  affiliated  at 
any  time  during  th»  computation  year  with 
one  or  more  other  corporations.  Its  average 
annual  Income  with  respect  to  the  computa- 
tion year  shall  be  th  e  total  of  Its  own  average 
annual  Income  and  the  average  annual  In- 
come of  each  of  the  corporations  with  which 
It  Is  BO  affiliated,  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  (with  respect  to  such  year)  sub- 
ject to  subparagrap:  1   (B)   of  this  paragraph. 

(B)  If  two  or  more  of  the  corporations  to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  with  respect 
to  any  computation  year  Included  their  In- 
come In  the  same  consolidated  return  filed 
iinder  the  Internal  llevenue  Code  of  1954  for 
any  portion  of  the  applicable  averaging  pe- 
riod, the  total  consolidated  Federal  taxable 
Income  Included  It  such  return  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  their  aggregate  Federal  taxable 
income  for  that  poftlon  of  such  period  for 
purposes  of  subpaitagraph  (A),  and  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  khall  \>e  disregarded  to  the  ex- 


tent that  its  application  would  result  In  a 
larger  aggregate  Federal  taxable  Income. 

(b)  AiTiLiATED  Corporations. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  two  or  more  cor- 
porations are  "afOllated"  If  they  are  members 
of  the  same  group  comprised  of  one  or  more 
corporate  members  coruiected  through  stock 
ownership  with  a  common  owner,  which  may 
be  either  corporate  or  noncorporate,  In  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  each  member  other  than  the  com- 
mon owner  is  owned  directly  by  one  or  more 
of  the  other  members;  and 

(2)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  at  least  one  of  the  members  other 
than  the  common  owner  Is  owned  directly 
by  the  common  owner. 

The  fact  that  a  corporation  Is  an  "excluded 
corporation"  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
In  determining  whether  two  or  more  other 
corporations  are  "afllllated". 
Sec  508.  Sale;  Sales  Price. 

The  terms  "sale"  and  "sales  price"  shall  be 
deemed   to   Include   leases   and   rental   pay- 
ments under  leases. 
Sec.  509.  Interstate  Sale. 

An  "Interstate  sale"  Is  a  sale  with  either 
its  origin  or  Its  destination  in  a  State,  but 
not  both  in  the  same  State. 
Sec  510.  Origin. 

The  origin  of  a  sale  is — 

(1)  In  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
In  which  the  seller  owns  or  leases  premises 
at  which  the  property  was  last  located  prior 
to  delivery  or  shipment  of  the  property  by 
the  seller  to  the  purchaser  or  to  a  designee 
of  the  purchaser,  or 

(2)  if  the  property  was  never  located  at 
premises  owned  or  leased  by  the  seller.  In 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  in  which  a 
business  location  of  the  seller  Is  located  and 
In  or  from  which  the  sale  was  chiefly 
negotiated. 

Sec  511.  Destination 

The  destination  of  a  sale  is  In  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  where  the  property  is 
delivered  or  shipped  to  the  purchaser,  re- 
gardless of  the  f.o.b.  point  or  other  condi- 
tions of  the  sale. 
Sec  512.  Business  Location. 

(a)  General  Rttle. — A  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  business  location  within 
a  State  only  if  that  person — 

(1)  owns  or  leases  real  property  within 
the  State, 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  In 
the  State,  or 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  In  the  State  for  sale 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3),  property 
which  Is  on  consignment  in  the  hands  of  a 
consignee,  and  which  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the 
consignor;  and  property  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser  under  a  sale  or  return 
arrangement  shall  not  be  considered  as  stock 
maintained  by  the  seller. 

(b)  Exception. — If  a  corporation's  only 
activities  within  a  State  consists  of  the 
maintenance  of  an  office  for  gathering  news 
the  corporation  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  a  business  location  in  that  State  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  101,  to 
own  or  lease  real  property  within  that  State 
for  purposes  of  section  202,  or  to  have  an  em- 
ployee located  in  the  State  for  purposes  of 
section  203. 

(c)  Business  Location  in  Special  Cases. — 
If  a  person  does  not  own  or  lease  real  prop- 
erty within  any  State  or  have  an  employee 
located  In  any  State  or  regularly  maintain 
a  stock  of  tangible  p>ersonal  property  in  any 
State  for  sale  In  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
business  (or  In  a  case  described  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  204) ,  that  person  shall  be 
considered  to  have  a  business  location  only — 

(1)  in  the  State  In  which  the  principal 
place  from  which  Its  trade  or  business  Is 
conducted  is  located,  or 


(2)   If  the  principal  place  from  which  Its 
trade  or  business  Is  conducted  is  not  located 
In  any  State,  In  the  State  of  its  legal  do- 
micile. 
Sec.  513.  Location  of  Property. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  if  It  is 
physically  present  In  that  State. 

(b)  Rented-Out  Personalty. — Personal 
property  which  Is  rented  out  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  another  person  shall  be  considered  to 
be  located  in  a  State  if  the  last  bfise  of  op- 
erations at  or  from  which  the  property  was 
delivered  to  a  lessee  is  in  that  State.  If  there 
Is  no  base  of  op>eratlons  In  any  State  at 
which  the  corporation  regularly  maintains 
property  of  the  same  general  kind  for  rental 
purposes,  such  personal  property  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  located  in  any  State. 

(c)  Moving  Property  Which  Is  Not 
Rented  Out. — Personal  property  which  Is 
not  rented  out  and  which  Is  character- 
istically moving  property,  such  as  motor 
vehicles,  rolling  stock,  aircraft,  vessels,  mo- 
bile equipment,  and  the  like,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  located  in  a  State  if — 

(1)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  lo- 
calized in  that  State,  or 

(2)  the  operation  of  the  property  Is  not 
localized  in  any  State  but  the  principal  base 
of  operations  from  which  the  property  is 
regularly  sent  out  is  in  that  State. 

If  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not  local- 
ized in  any  State  and  there  is  no  principal 
base  of  operations  In  any  State  from  which 
the  property  Is  regularly  sent  out,  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located  In 
any  State. 

(d)  Combination  or  Consolidation  of  In- 
come.— A  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  not  require  a  corporation  with  a 
business  location  in  the  State  to  combine  or 
consolidate  its  Income  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses with  any  other  corporation  which  does 
not  have  a  business  location  within  that 
State.  However,  if  a  corporation  with  a  busi- 
ness location  in  the  State  has  entered  into 
any  non-arms  length  transactions  with  a 
corporation  which  does  not  have  a  business 
location  in  that  State,  nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  prohibit  the  taxing  State 
from  requiring  that  adjustments  be  made 
with  respect  to  such  transactions  so  as 
clearly  to  reflect  the  Income  which  would 
have  been  earned  by  the  corporation  with  a 
business  location  in  the  taxing  State  had 
such  transactions  been  conducted  at  arms 
length. 

(e)  Meaning  OF  Terms. — 

(1)  Localization  op  operation. — The  op- 
eration of  property  shall  be  considered  to  be 
localized  in  a  State  if  during  the  taxable 
year  it  Is  operated  entirely  within  that  State, 
or  it  is  ofMrated  both  within  and  without 
that  State  but  the  operation  without  the 
State  is— 

(A)  occasional,  or 

(B)  incidental  to  Its  use  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  or  passengers  from 
points  within  the  State  to  other  points 
within  the  State,  or 

(C)  Incidental  to  its  use  in  the  production, 
construction,  or  maintenance  of  other  prop- 
erty located  within  the  State. 

(2)  Base  or  operations. — The  term  "base 
of  operations",  with  respect  to  a  corpora- 
tion's rented-out  property  or  moving  prop- 
erty which  is  not  rented  out,  means  the 
premises  at  which  any  such  property  Is 
regularly  maintained  by  the  corporation 
when — 

(A,  In  the  case  of  rented-out  property,  it 
Is  not  in  the  possession  of  a  lessee,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  moving  property  which 
Is  not  rented  out.  It  Is  not  In  operation, 
regardless  of  whether  such  premises  are 
maintained  by  the  corporation  or  by  some 
other  person;  except  that  if  the  premises 
are  maintained  by  an  employee  of  the  cor- 
poration primarily  as  a  dwelling  place  they 
shall  not  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base 
of  operations. 
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Sec.  514.  Location  of  Employhc. 

(a)  General  Rule.— An  employee  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  If — 

(1)  the  employee's  service  Is  localized  In 
that  State,  or 

(2)  the  employee's  service  Is  not  localized 
In  any  State  but  some  of  the  service  is  per- 
formed in  that  State  and  the  employee's 
base  of  operations  is  In  that  State. 

(b)  Localization  of  Employee's  Service. — 
Service  of  any  employee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  localized  in  a  State  if — 

(1)  the  service  Is  performed  entirely  with- 
in that  State,  or 

(2)  the  service  is  performed  both  within 
and  without  that  State,  but  the  service  per- 
formed without  the  State  is  Incidental  to 
service  performed  within  the  State. 

(c)  Employee's  Base  of  Operations. — The 
term  "base  of  operations",  with  respect  to 
an  employee,  means  a  single  place  of  busi- 
ness with  a  permanent  location  which  Is 
maintained  by  the  employer  and  from  which 
the  employee  regularly  commences  his  ac- 
tivities and  to  which  he  regularly  returns 
in  order  to  perform  the  functions  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  his  trade  or  profession. 

(d)  Continuation  op  Minimum  Jurisdic- 
tional Standard. — An  employee  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  If  his 
only  business  activities  within  such  State  on 
behalf  of  his  employer  are  either  or  both  of 
the  following: 

(1)  The  solicitation  of  orders,  for  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property,  which  are  sent 
outside  the  Stete  for  approval  or  rejection 
and  (If  approved)  are  fllled  by  shipment  or 
delivery  from  a  point  outside  the  State. 

(2)  The  solicitation  of  orders  in  the  name 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer of  his  employer,  if  orders  by  such 
customer  to  such  employer  to  enable  such 
customer  to  flU  orders  resulting  from  such 
solicitation  are  orders  described  in  paragraph 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  business  activities  carried  on  by  one  or 
more  employees  within  a  State  if  the  em- 
ployer (without  regard  to  those  employees) 
has  a  business  location  in  such  State. 

(e)  Employees  of  Contractors  and  Ex- 
tractors.— If  the  employer  Is  engtiged  in  the 
performance  of  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  improvements  on  or  to  real  property 
In  the  State  or  of  a  contract  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  natural  resources  located  in  the 
State,  an  employee  whose  services  in  the 
State  are  related  primarily  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  located  In  the  State.  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  services  performed 
In  installing  or  repairing  tangible  property 
which  Is  the  subject  of  interstate  sale  by  the 
employer,  if  such  Installing  or  repairing  is 
Incidental  to  the  sale. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"   has  the  same 
meaning  as  It  has  for  purposes  of  Federal 
Income  tax  withholding  under  chapter  24  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  515.  Household  Deliveries. 

A  seller  makes  household  deliveries  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  if  he  delivers 
goods,  otherwise  than  by  mall  or  by  a  com- 
mon carrier,  to  the  dwelling  places  of  his 
purchasers  located  in  that  State  or  subdivi- 
sion. 
Sec  516.  State. 

The  term  "State"  means  the  several  States 
of   the   United   States   and   the  District   of 
Columbia. 
Sec.  517.  State  Law. 

References  in  this  Act  to  "State  law",  "the 
laws  of  the  State",  and  the  like  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  Include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acts,  judicial  decisions,  and  administrative 
regxilatlons  and  rulings  of  a  State  and  of  any 
political  subdivision. 
Sec.  518.  Taxable  Yeah. 

A  corporation's  "taxable  year"  is  the  cal- 
ender year,  fiscal  year,  or  other  period  upon 


the  basis  of  which  Its  taxable  Income  Is  com- 
puted  for  purposes   of   the  Federal   Income 
tax. 
Sec.  510.  Valuation  Date. 

The  "valuation  date",  with  respect  to  a 
capital  stock  tax,  Is  the  date  as  of  which 
capital  is  measured. 

Part  B — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  521.  Permissible  Franchise  Taxes. 

The  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies Is  Imposed  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  the  form  of  a  franchise, 
privilege,  or  license  tax  shall  not  prevent  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person  engaged 
exclusively  In  Interstate  commerce  within 
the  State;  but  such  a  tax  may  be  enforced 
against  a  person  engaged  exclusively  in  Inter- 
state commerce  within  the  State  solely  as  a 
revenue  measure  and  not  by  ouster  from 
the  State  or  by  criminal  or  other  penalty  for 
engaging  in  commerce  within  the  State  with- 
out permission  from  the  State. 
Sec.  522.  Prohibition  Against  Geographical 
Discrimination. 

(a)  In  General. — No  provision  of  State 
law  shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property,  or  gross  receipts 
tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, by  virtue  of  the  location  of  any  oc- 
currence In  a  State  outside  the  taxing  State, 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  which  such 
person  would  otherwise  be  liable  If  such  oc- 
currence were  within  the  State  (subject  to 
section  523) .  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "occurrence"  includes  incorpora- 
tion, qualification  *o  do  business,  and  the 
making  of  a  tax  payment,  and  includes  an 
activity  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a  person  (in- 
cluding an  agency  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment) receiving  payments  from  or  making 
payments  to  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  Computation  op  Tax  Liability  Under 
Discriminatory  Laws.— When  any  State  law 
is  in  conflict  with  subsection  (a) ,  tax  liability 
may  be  discharged  In  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  if  the 
occurrence  in  question  were  within  the  tax- 
ing State. 
Sec.    523.    Applicability    of    Act. 

Nothing  in  section  101  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  considered — 

(1)  to  repeal  Public  Law  86-272  with  re- 
spect to  any  person; 

(2)  to  Increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise  af- 
fect the  pjower  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  Impose  or  assess  a  net  income  or 
capital  stock  tax  with  respect  to  an  excluded 
corporation;  or 

(3)  to  give  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion the  power  to  impose  a  gross  receipts  tax 
with  resp>ect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  If  the  seller  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  imposition  of  such  a  gross  receipts  tax 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Sec  524.  PnoHiBmoN  Against  Out-of-State 

Audit  Charges. 
No  charge  may  be  imposed  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that 
State  an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act 
applies,  including  a  net  Income  or  capital 
stock  tax  imposed  on  an  excluded  corpora- 
tion. 

Sec  525.  Liability  Wrrn  Respect  to  Un- 
assessed  Taxes. 
(a)  Periods  Ending  Prior  to  Enactment 
Date. — No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  have  the  power,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  assess 
against  any  person  for  any  period  ending  on 
or  before  such  date  In  or  for  which  that  per- 
son became  liable  for  the  tax  involved — 

(1)  a  corporate  net  Income  tax,  capital 
stock  tax  (Other  than  a  capital  account  tax 
Imposed  on  corporations  incorporated  in  the 
State),  or  gross  receipts  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  pjersonal  propjerty.  If  during  such 
period  that  p)erson  did  not  have  a  business 
location  in  the  State;  or 


(2)  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property,  if  during  such  period 
that  pjerson  was  not  registered  in  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tax.  had  no 
business  location  in  the  State,  and  did  not 
regularly  make  household  deliveries  in  the 

State.  _ 

(b)  Certain  Prior  Assessments  and  col- 
lections.— The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  construed — 

(1)  to  invalidate  the  collection  of  a  tax 
prior  to  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  (a) ,  or 

(2)  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  tax  at  or 
after   the    time   assessment   became   barred 
under  subsection  (a),  if  the  tax  was  assessed 
prior  to  such  time. 
Sec.  526.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Corporate  Net  Income  Taxes  and 
Capttal  Stock  Taxes.— "Htle  II  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  101  and  this 
title  (except  section  525)  Insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  corporate  net  Income  taxes  or  capital 
stock  taxes,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  cor- 
porate net  Income  taxes  only  with  re6p)ect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  In  the  case  of 
capital  stock  taxes  only  with  respect  to  taxes 
for  which  the  valuation  date  is  later  than 
the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Any  corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  adjust 
its  reporting  period  for  net  Income  tax  pur- 
poses to  the  extent  necessarj'  to  comply  with 
this  Act,  effective  for  the  first  taxable  year  to 
which  title  II  applies. 

(b)  Other  Provisions. — The  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— TAXATION  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
Sec.  601. 

(a)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  an  income  tax  on  the 
income  or  to  establish  the  rate  of  taxation 
on  the  income  of  any  individual — 

(1)  which  was  earned  or  derived  during 
any  period  while  the  individual  was  not 
domiciled  in  the  State  except  to  the  extent 
the  Income  was  earned  from  sources  within 
the  State,  or 

(2)  which  was  earned  or  derived  from 
sources  without  the  State  during  any  period 
while  the  individual  was  domiciled  in  the 
State  except  to  the  extent  the  tax  exceeds 
any  income  tax  paid  on  such  Income  to  the 
State  (or  political  subdivision)  in  which  the 
Income  was  earned  or  derived. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  shall  Include  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and 

(2)  "earned"  means  to  acquire  by  labor, 
service,  or  performance  and  does  not  Include 
the  mere  receipt  of  interest  or  dividend  pay- 
ments which  are  merely  a  return  upon  an 
investment  and  are  not  paid  as  a  result  of 
labor,  service,  or  performance  rendered. 


S  918.  S.  919,  AND  S.  920— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  DEPARTMENTAL  PRO- 
POSALS OF  INDIAN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  three  separate  bills  designed 
to  facilitate  increased  economic  develop- 
ment of  Indian  reservations.  If  the  In- 
dian tribes  and  the  Indian  people  are  to 
benefit  from  the  many  general  and  spe- 
cific programs  now  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  they  must  have  the  funds 
and  means  available  to  take  advantage 
of  these  programs.  Many  of  the  legal 
mechanics  which  have  correctly  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
Indian  people  and  tribes  from  their  own 
Improvidence  and  from  the  avarice  ol 
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outside  Interest*  have,  unwittingly,  be- 
come roadblock  I  In  the  path  of  deter- 
mined tribal  enterprise  for  economic  de- 
mistakes  in  Indian  pol- 
concept  of  allotment  of 
Indian  land,  have  come  back  to  haunt 
efforts  of  the  tri  Des  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  tl  eir  pjeople.  The  pivotal 
question  is  how  can  we  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  Indian  people  and 
yet  permit  them  to  use  what  wealth  and 
resources  they  have  in  a  competitive 
world 

Two  of  the  three  bUls  I  am  introducing 
were  formerly  a  part  of  omnibus  Indian 
legislation,  the  proposed  Indian  Resource 
Development  Aqt,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  90th  Conferess.  That  bill  failed  of 
enactment  primarily  because  of  consid- 
erable Indian  opposition  to  certain  parts 
of  it  that  they  felt  impaired  statutory 
safeguards. 

The  first  bill  vould  expand  sources  of 
credit  available  to  Indian  tribes  and  in- 
dividuals by.  first,  increasing  the  level 
of  authorization  of  fiinds  for  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund;  second,  by  provid- 
ing for  Federal  insurance  and  guaranty 
of  loans  made  lo  Indian  tribes  and  in- 
dividuals by  pri^rate  lenders:  and  third, 
by  authorizing  the  issuance  of  tribal 
bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  tax  ex- 
empt, for  purpos  es  related  to  tlie  govern- 
mental affairs  oi  operations  of  the  tribes. 

The  second  wc  uld  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intfrior  to  issue  corporate 
charters  to  Ind:an  tribes,  other  Indian 
organizations,  aid  groups  of  Indian  in- 
dividuals acting  with  the  approval  of  the 
governing  body  )f  the  tribe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promotir  g  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  reservation.  The  activities  of 
such  corporatior  s  would  be  limited  to  the 
reservation  and  to  areas  nearby. 

The  third  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the 
challenge  inherifnt  in  the  fractionated 
ownership  of  Irdian  lands.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  Ihe  trust  allotments  of 
Indian  individuils,  the  inheritance  of 
undivided  interests  in  such  land  has  re- 
sulted in  frsujtic  nation  of  ownership  to 
the  point  that  si^ch  interests  are  of  little 
This  bill  attempts  to 
consolidation  of  these 
interests  into  economically  viable  imits 
while,  at  the  same  time,  safe-guarding 
the  land  base  ol  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  I  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  by  request,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  ti  ;les,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  I^iterior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  follows 
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RESOLUTION  41— IN- 

OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 

DE$IGNATE  NEGRO  HIS- 


President,  I  intro- 

reference,  a  joint 

the  President  to 


proclaim  that  each  year  the  7-day  pe- 
riod, from  Sunday  to  Saturday  during 
which  February  12  and  February  14  fall, 
be  designated  Negro  History  Week. 

Negro  History  Week  has  been  observed 
in  many  commvmities  throughout  our 
Nation  since  1926.  A  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  together 
with  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History  sponsor  Negro 
History  Week  in  February  during  the 
period  embracing  Lincoln's  Birthday  and 
Frederick  Douglass'  Birthday,  February 
12  and  14  respectively.  This  year,  Negro 
History  Week  begins  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 9  and  will  be  the  43d  observance. 

Racial  prejudice  is  the  product  of  ig- 
norance. Now  the  task  before  America 
is  of  reeducation.  The  difficulty  lies  In 
the  unlearning  of  traditional  myths  in 
order  to  leam  truth.  On  January  15, 
which  is  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
birth  date,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Afro-American 
History  and  Culture  (S.  14).  Negro  His- 
tory Week  and  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Afro-American  History  and  Cul- 
ture can  lead  to  better  interracial  under- 
standing in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  Negro 
History  Week,  and  some  background  in- 
formation from  The  National  Education 
Association's  PR&R  Committee  on  Civil 
and  Human  Rights  of  Educators  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  background  in- 
formation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  an  annual 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  7-day 
period  which  includes  February  12  and 
February  14  as  Negro  History  Week,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  41 

Whereas  Negroes  have  made  outstanding 
but  little  known  contributions  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  an  appreciation  of  this  heritage 
and  contribution  Is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  worth  and  pride  In  any 
group; 

Whereas  an  understanding  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  all  peoples  Is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  better  Intergroup  relations  on  the 
part  of  Americans; 

Whereas  Negro  History  Week  has  been  ob- 
served throughout  the  United  States  since 
1926  during  the  period  which  includes  the 
birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Frederick 
Douglass,  February  12  and  February  14  re- 
spectively: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven-day 
period  from  Sunday  to  Satiirday  during 
which  February  12  and  February  14  fall,  be 
designated  "Negro  History  Week". 

The  President  is  authorised  and  requested 
to  issue  an  annual  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  activities. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scott  is 
as  follows : 

Wht  Negro  History  Week? 

Periodically  we  pause  and  specifically  turn 
our  attention  to  activities  which  will  enrich 


our  appreciation  of  various  segments  of  our 
dally  life  which  are  taken  for  granted  or  little 
understood.  We  recognize  achievement,  we 
renew  our  dedication  to  certain  guiding  prin- 
ciples, we  pay  homage  to  our  leaders,  we  re- 
assess our  values,  we  acquire  new  insights, 
understanding,  and  appreciations. 

Some  evidences  of  this  are  shown  In  the 
observance  of  American  Education  Week  and 
National  Brotherhood  Week.  The  Implication 
Is  not  that  we  concentrate  on  education, 
brotherhood  and  the  library  only  during  this 
time:  rather  we  develop  broader  concepts  of 
the  Importance  of  these  things  in  insuring 
democratic  freedom. 

We  must  be  committed  to  a  belief  in  the 
true  brotherhood  of  man  if  we  are  to  live  up 
to  our  democratic  ideals.  The  most  effective 
way  to  develop  this  commitment  In  our 
multi-ethnic  country  Is  through  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  individual 
worth  and  racial  contributions.  These  under- 
standings and  appreciations  tend  to  Increase 
aa  we  discover  our  similarities,  our  differ- 
ences, and  our  Interdependence. 

Negro  History  Week  is  observed  each  year 
during  the  week  in  February  which  Includes 
the  birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  every  local  asso- 
ciation Is  to  attract  and  hold  members.  It 
should  also,  in  the  interest  of  self  preserva- 
tion, seek  to  give  each  member  a  sense  of 
"belonging."  This  recognition  of  personal 
dignity  should  permeate  its  educational  ac- 
tivities and  encompass  every  member. 

Significant  progress  can  be  made  in  build- 
ing good  human  relations  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Inter-group  understanding  through 
actl\'lties  centered  around  contributions  of 
Negro  Americans.  The  substitution  of  facts 
for  myths  can  set  the  stage  for  wholesome 
grrowth  and  development  in  racial  under- 
standing and  appreciation. 

The  local  association  is  In  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  enhance  the  development  of  this  ap- 
preciation of  the  diversity  of  our  citlzenr>' 
through  creative  approaches  to  the  observ- 
ance of  Negro  History  Week. 

Through  the  years  the  American  Teachers 
Association  and  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History  have  cooperated 
in  the  sponsorship  of  Negro  History  Week. 

Since  the  historic  merger  of  the  American 
Teachers  Association  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  in  Miami  during  July 
1966.  the  NEA-PR&R  Committee  on  Civil  and 
Human  Rights  of  Educators  has  assumed  the 
ATA's  role  In  helping  ASNLH  promote  the 
observance. 

Educationally.  Negro  history  Is  or  should 
be  taught  in  its  proper  historical  sequence 
yearly,  but  the  week  which  Includes  the 
birthdays  of  Frederick  Douglass  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  an  Ideal  time  for  schools, 
churches  and  communities  to  develop  cre- 
ative approaches  to  the  problem  of  building 
racial  unity  through  understanding. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History  selects  this  week  each  year 
to  commemorate  the  democratic  ideals  of 
Frederick  Douglase  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  contributions  of 
Negroes.  This  week  should  be  a  selective  cele- 
bration dedicated  to  publicizing  these  con- 
tributions at  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels. 
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ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  201)  to  make 
Indian  reservations  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  Section  117  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  tMr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill  <S.  413) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  other 
public  bodies  and  organizations  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural 
areas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MagnusonI,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  740)  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  (S.  421)  to  provide 
Increased  annuities  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act;  and  the  bill  (S.  422) 
to  provide  that  the  first  $5,000  received 
as  civil  service  retirement  annuity  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  for  tax  pur- 
poses: and  the  bill  (S.  423)  to  provide 
minimum  armuities  for  civil  service 
retirees 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
DoDD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8,  calling 
for  a  cease-fire  In  Blafra. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore »  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1),  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Act 
of  1969,  and  the  bill  (S.  11)  known  as 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  jimlor  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  11)  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act  of  1969. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  ( S.  1  > 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  7)  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Burdick  )  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
773)  to  exempt  certain  private  aircraft 
entering  or  departing  the  United  States 
on  flights  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  night,  Sundays,  or  holidays 
from  paying  overtime  services  of  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  726)  to  establish 
the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monument, 
and  I  inadvertently  placed  the  name  of 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen )  on  the  bill  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  £usk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hansen's  name  be  removed  from  spon- 
sorship of  S.  726. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  85— RESOLU- 
TION CONCERNING  NATIONAL 
COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
submit today  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution which  came  to  be  known  In  the 
last  Congress  as  the  "national  commit- 
ments" resolution. 

This  resolution  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  the  summer 
of  1967  and  was  then  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee.  I  sub- 
mit it  today  not  in  the  rather  complex 
form  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee but  In  the  simple  and  concise 
language  preferred  by  constitutional  his- 
torians who  commented  on  the  resolution 
both  in  the  hearings  and  by  other  infor- 
mal means.  In  its  slmpled  and,  in  my 
opinion,  better  form,  ihe  resolution  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate: 

That  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and 
exclusively  results  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  Instrumentality  speciflcaUy 
Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment. 

This  resolution  is  concerned  particu- 
larly but  not  exclusively  with  the  com- 


mitment of  American  Armed  Forces  to 
hostilities  abroad.  In  this  respect,  it 
deals  with  the  war  power,  which,  of  all 
foreign  policy  powers,  is  the  one  vested 
most  explicitly  In  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  Is  also  concerned,  however, 
with  the  variety  of  arrangements — be 
they  treaties,  laws,  executive  agreements, 
or  simple  executive  declarations — by 
which  In  current  practice  the  United 
States  commits  Itself  to  the  defense,  mili- 
tary support  or  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  foreign  nations. 

Lacking  the  force  of  law.  this  resolu- 
tion would  express  a  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that,  with  full  allow- 
ance for  the  right — indeed  the  duty — of 
the  President  to  repel  an  attack  on  the 
United  States,  all  significant  foreign 
commitments,  military  or  nonmilltary. 
immediate,  prospective  or  conditional, 
ought  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional procedures,  these  requiring 
explicit  authorization  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

It  would  not  affect  our  current  military 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Nor  would  it 
prevent  or  In  any  way  hinder  the  Presi- 
dent from  responding  immediately  and 
appropriately  to  an  attack  on  the  United 
States,  it  being  universally  understood 
that  the  President  has  not  only  tlie  right 
but  the  duty  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  repel  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 
What  the  resolution  would  do.  if  hon- 
ored, would  be  to  inhibit  the  President 
from  making  politically  significant  for- 
eign conmiitments  solely  on  his  Execu- 
tive authority,  and  initiating  hostilities, 
limited  or  unlimited,  with  any  foreign 
country  or  organized  force  without  the 
prior  and  explicit  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  no  sense  would  this  resolution  alter 
the  language  or  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  purports  indeed  to  bring  prac- 
tices which  have  strayed  far  from  that 
Intent  back  Into  compliance  with  it.  It 
was  the  clear  Intent  of  the  framers.  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  au- 
thority to  initiate  war  would  be  exercised 
by  Congress,  which  was  empowered  not 
only  to  "declare  war."  but  also  to  ■raise 
and  support  armies."  "provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy."  and  "make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces."  It  was  also  the  clear 
intent  of  the  framers.  sanctioned  by 
usage  until  recent  years,  that  all  slsnifi- 
cant  foreign  engagements  be  contracted 
by  treaty  or  legislation  and  that  only 
routine,  essentially  nonpolitlcal  engage- 
ments be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Executive. 

In  recent  years,  more  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstance than  by  deliberate  design, 
these  powers  have  passed  largely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Executive.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  restore  a  proper  balance  is  for 
Congress  to  reassert  its  own  constitu- 
tional authority. 

Napoleon  is  credited  with  the  maxim 
that  "the  tools  belong  to  the  man  that 
can  use  them."  No  Executive  can  be  ex- 
pected to  restore  as  a  free  gift  powers 
which  Congress  has  lost  by  its  own  de- 
fault. Nor  is  that  necessary.  It  is  entirely 
within  our  comoetence  to  recover  con- 
gressional authority  In  foreign  relations, 
first  and  foremost  by  asserting  our  intent 
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to  exercise  It.  Tl^at  is  the  purpose — in- 
deed the  sole  pi^rpose — of  the  present 
resolution.  i 

The  VICE  PRfSIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  unier  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution!  «S.  Res.  85 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  followsc 

S.  Ris.  85 


Whereas  accurate 
"national  conunitn 
become  obscured: 

Resolved,  That  It 
that  a  national 
States  to  a  foreign 
cluslvely    results 
taken     by     the 
branches  of  the 
through   means  of 
other  legislative 
Intended  to  give 
ment. 


definition  of  the  term 

It"  In  recent  years  has 

Now,   therefore,   be  It 

Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

coiamltment  by  the  United 

jower  necessarily  and  ex- 

'rom     affirmative     action 

ve     and     legislative 

UAlted  States  Government 

a   treaty,  convention,  or 

ini  itrumentallty  specifically 

elfect  to  such  a  commlt- 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  88 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled  "Air  Pollution  Abatement  by 
Federal  Facilities,"  submitted  to  the  Congress 
In  accordance  with  section  306,  Public  Law 
90-148,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  and  that 
there  be  printed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
uae  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  86— RESOLU- 
TION-TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  <^F  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE,  ON  "NA- 
TURE AND  <t:ONTROL  OP  AIR- 
CRAFT ENGIHE  exhaust  EMIS- 
SIONS" AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  RAl^DOLPHJ  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  isJ  Res.  86);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  RES.  86 
Resolved.  That  tliere  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  entitled  "Nature  and  Control  of  Air- 
craft Engine  Exhaust  Emissions",  submitted 
to  the  Congress  In  jaccordance  with  section 
306,  Public  Law  90-048,  the  Air  QuaUty  Act 
of  1967,  and  that  th^re  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  89— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  "THE  NEW  LEFT" 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution  <S.  Res.  89) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  89 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  a  study  entitled  "The  New  Left," 
prepared  at  the  request,  of  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security;  and  that  there  be  printed 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE  RESOLTfnON  87— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  ON 
"PROGRESS  Ii{  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  OF  AIR  POLLU- 
TION"  AS   A   SfeNATE   DOCUMENT 


submitted  the  foUow- 
Res.  87) ;  which  was 
on  Riiles  and 


Mr.  RANDOLPH 
ing  resolution  (S. 
referred  to  the  Coitimitte. 
Administration: 

S.  I;es.  87 

Resolved.  That  thsre  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  the  second 
report  of  the  Secreta  7  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  entitled  "Progress  In  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Air  Pollution",  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congiess  In  accordance  with 
section  306.  F^ibUc  U,w  90-148,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967.  and  that  there  be  printed 
two  thousand  five  hiindred  additional  copies 
of  such  document  fdr  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs. 


SENATE  RESOLUmON  88— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINTl  A  REPORT  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  O^  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WEIii'ARE  ON  "AIR  POL- 
LUTION ABATEMENT  BY  FEDERAL 
A3  A  SENATE  DOCU- 


FACILITIES" 
MENT 


Mr.  RANDOLPH 
Ing  resolution  (S. 


submitted  the  foUow- 
iles.  88) ;  which  was 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  90— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  AN- 
NUAL APPOINTMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE    CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  am  submitting  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  annual  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senate  Chaplain  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  idea  of  Congress  electing 
chaplains  to  open  the  daily  sessions  with 
prayer  no  doubt  raised  a  few  brows  when 
it  was  first  proposed.  The  reasons  most 
generally  urged  for  this  wave  of  opposi- 
tion were  the  danger  of  a  union  of  church 
and  state  and  the  diversity  of  religious 
views  prevalent  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  In  his  later  years,  and  subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
James  Madison  opposed  the  system  of 
Chaplains  saying  that  it  violated  the  "no 
establishment"  principle  forbidden  by 
the  first  amendment.  Madison  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  system  of  elect- 
ing chaplains  by  majority  vote  was  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  civil  rights  and  unfair 
to  minorities  since  some  groups  like 
Catholics  and  Quakers  could  hardly  be 
elected  to  the  office. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  office  of  Chaplain  in  each 
House  on  April  15,  1789,  when  it  enacted 
a  law  providing  each  Chaplain  with  a 
$500  annual  salary.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve the  First  Congress  was  cognizant  of 
the  diverse  religious  views  prevalent  in 
the  country  and  made  an  attempt  to  in- 
sure fair  representation  in  the  office. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
committee  report  required  that  the  two 
Chaplains  be  of  different  denominations 
and  alternate  weekly  between  the  two 
Houses. 
The  promise  that  all  denominations 


would  have  a  representative  serve  as 
chaplain  has  not  been  kept  and  Madison 
was  aware  of  this  at  an  early  date  in  our 
history.  In  fact  only  eight  denominations 
have  been  represented  in  the  office  In 
the  Senate.  The  total  number  to  date  by 
denomination  Is: 

Methodist    ig 

Episcopalian    15 

Presbyterian    12 

Baptist    s 

Unitarian  2 

Lutheran    1 

Roman  Catholic 1 

Congregatlonallst 1 

The  religious  complexion  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  Congress  In  particiilar,  has 
imdergone  considerable  change  over  the 
years,  however.  The  strongest  repre- 
sented religious  group  in  both  Houses  of 
today's  Congress,  for  example,  is  Roman 
Catholic  with  a  plurality  of  111.  The  larg- 
est Protestant  grouping  In  Congress  Is 
the  Methodist  with  a  total  of  90.  In  the 
Senate  no  less  than  16  various  religious 
denominations  are  represented.  The  dif- 
ferent denominations  are  as  follows : 

1.  Methodist    23 

2.  Episcopal   "  15 

3.  Roman    Catholic 13 

4.  Presbyterian    13 

5.  Baptist  10 

6.  United  Church  of  Christ IIIIII  6 

7.  Latter-Day    Saints 4 

8.  Unltarlan-Unlversallst    "  4 

9.  Lutheran  3 

10.  Jewish    "Ill  2 

11.  Protestant  "  2 

12.  Church  of  Christ 11.111  1 

13.  Christian  Science I  1 

14.  Christian  Church  Disciples I  1 

15.  Reformed  Church  In  America. 1 

16.  Schwenkfelder   1 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe 
for  us  to  reflect  the  religious  changes 
that  have  occurred  over  the  years  and 
particularly  those  that  have  taken  place 
In  our  own  Senate  body.  The  resolution 
I  am  submitting  today  is  directed  to  that 
end.  I  would  continue  the  services  of  the 
Senate  Chaplain.  However,  a  new  Chap- 
lain would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each 
armual  session  of  the  Congress.  In  mak- 
ing the  appointments,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  would  determine  the  three 
major  faiths  and  denominations— that 
is.  Catholic,  Jewish.  Protestant — repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  its  elected  Mem- 
bers and  rotate  the  chaplaincy  accord- 
ingly on  an  annual  basis. 

Floating  the  office  of  Chaplain  among 
the  various  religious  denominations  in 
my  opinion,  would  further  the  cause  of 
the  "no  preference"  doctrine  that  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  religion.  By  passing  this  reso- 
lution, we  in  the  Senate  would  also  foster 
an  attitude  that  shows  no  partiality  to 
any  one  group  and  one  that  would  let 
each  flourish  in  the  best  of  our  traditions. 
I  enlist  the  support  of  all  Senators  to 
ensure  early  passage  of  this  resolution  so 
that  its  provisions  might  go  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  90 

Resolved,  that  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  rule  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  of  office  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
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Senate  shall  be  for  one  year  and  shall  rotate 
among  the  three  major  faiths  represented  In 
the  Senate  by  its  elected  members.  Effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
thereafter,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  rule." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  91— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  "LOST 
BATTALION"  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
submit  a  resolution  that  would  result  in 
the  creation  of  a  battle  moniunent,  hon- 
oring the  "Lost  Battalion"  of  World 
WarL 

The  September  to  November  1918 
Meuse-Argorme  campaign  constituted 
the  greatest  battle  in  American  history 
up  to  that  time.  More  than  1,200,000 
Americans  took  part  in  this  47 -day  cam- 
paign along  a  front  that  extended  from 
southeast  of  Verdun  at  the  Argonne  For- 
est. Out  of  this  battle  action  emerged  the 
legend  of  the  "Lost  Battalion."  For  5 
days,  a  valiant  detachment  of  American 
soldiers,  under  constant  enemy  fire  and 
lacking  food,  water,  and  medical  sup- 
plies, held  fast  even  though  completely 
surrounded  by  German  forces. 

On  October  2.  1918,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert 
Alexander,  conmiander  of  the  77th  Divi- 
sion, ordered  the  understrength  1st  and 
2d  Battalions  of  the  308th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment to  the  attack.  Maj.  Charles  Wittle- 
sey,  commanding  the  1st  Battalion,  led 
the  assault.  The  offensive,  of  which  this 
attack  was  a  part,  failed  everywhere,  but 
Major  Whittlesey  and  his  men  reached 
a  ravine  just  south  of  their  objective. 

Thus  began  the  legend  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion."  Cut  off  from  the  other  U.S. 
forces — sewed  up  in  a  pocket  approxi- 
mately 300  yards  long  and  60  yards 
wide — Major  Whittlesey's  men  dug  into 
the  thickets  of  the  Argorme  Forest  to  se- 
cure their  positions. 

Attempts  made  to  reach  the  "Lost  Bat- 
talion" were  repulsed  by  the  Germans. 
By  October  5.  Major  Whittlesey  and  his 
men  were  suffering  severely,  having  been 
Isolated  for  3  nights  and  lacking  suffi- 
cient food,  water,  and  medical  supplies, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  fresh 
German  division,  the  mortars,  machine- 
guns,  flamethrowers,  and  rifles  of  which 
lashed  at  them  relentlessly. 

On  October  7,  Major  Whittlesey  re- 
ceived a  surrender  message  from  his  Ger- 
man counterpart.  He  sent  no  reply.  The 
Germans  launched  a  fierce  attack  with 
flamethrowers,  and  were  repulsed.  Paral- 
leling this  action,  a  major  American  at- 
tack was  launched,  and  the  "Lost  Bat- 
talion" was  reached. 

The  "Lost  BattaUon,"  in  reaUty,  con- 
sisted of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  308th 
Regiment  and  elements  of  the  307th  and 
the  306th  Machinegim  Company.  It 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  save 
for  the  heroism  and  tenacity  of  the 
American  fighting  men  Involved.  Pub- 
lished figures  vary,  but  of  the  550  men 
sealed  off  in  the  pocket,  one  source  lists 
252  survivors.  107  dead,  190  wounded, 
and  63  missing.  Major  Whittlesey,  Cap- 
tain McMurty.  and  Captain  Holderman 
ea«h  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  the  survivors  of  the  "Lost  Bat- 
taUon" volunteered  to  remain  on  the 
front  line. 


The  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  constitute  a  legend  and  a  sym- 
bol, equaling  such  other  moments  in 
American  history  as  the  Alamo,  when 
Americans  have  done  that  which  has 
been  necessary  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
themselves.  It  is  only  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  Nation  should  honor  the  men 
of  the  "Lost  Battalion"  in  like  manner. 
I  request  that  this  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  their 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and, 
vmder  the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  91)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  91 
Whereas  the  Lost  Battalion,  portions  of 
two  battalions  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Army,  fought  heroically 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  In 
October  1918,  for  approximately  five  to  six 
days  whUe  being  without  food,  water,  and 
medical  supplies,  and  being  completely  s\ir- 
rounded  by  a  German  division;  and 

Whereas  the  Lost  Battalion  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  suffered  great  losses,  including 
one  hundred  and  seven  killed,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  wounded,  and  sixty-three  miss- 
ing; and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  honor  the 
members  of  the  Lost  Battalion  following  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  acts  of  bravery: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Battle  Monu. 
ments  Commission,  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
is  urged  to  erect  an  appropriate  memorial  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Virginia,  to 
honor  the  Lost  Battalion  for  its  heroism  and 
bravery  in  October  1918,  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Argonne  Forest. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  92— RESOLU- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  OCEAN  SPACE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  92)  relative  to  Ocean  Space  Treaty, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pell,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


amendment  will  be  on  the  ballot  at  that 
time  so  that  the  younger  citizens  of  our 
State  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1972. 

I  am  indeed  happy,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  long  last  my  own  State  has  seen 
fit  to  accept  the  realities  of  our  times, 
and  has  expressed  its  approval  in  such  a 
convincing  manner.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  is  an  augury  of  its  final  success  when 
it  comes  before  the  electorate  of  Mon- 
tana. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  I  hope  will 
receive  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
other  States  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
so  that  these  younger  citizens  will  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  making  of 
decisions  as  well  as  the  responsibility, 
which  is  theirs,  to  carry  out  these  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Montana  Standard  of  January  28,  1969, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legislature    Passes    Amendment — 19-Year- 
Old  Vote  Issxte  Seems  Headed  to  Polls 

(By  Hugh  Van   Swearlngen) 
Helena. — Montana  voters  who  beheve  the 
voting  age  should  be  lowered  apparently  will 
get  the  chance  to  make  their  feelings  known 
at  the  polls. 

The  Montana  Senate  approved  by  a  46-7 
vote  Monday  a  bill  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  19. 
The  measure  previously  received  eoi  84-17 
approval  In  the  House. 

If  Gov.  Forrest  H.  Anderson,  who  called 
for  such  legislation  In  his  state-of-the-state 
mesage,  signs  the  bill  as  expected,  the  pro- 
posal will  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 

A  similar  bill  was  approved  in  the  Senate 
during  the  1967  session  but  met  death  In  the 
House. 

Since  only  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  allowed  on  general  election  bal- 
lots, It  is  not  certain  that  the  measure  will 
appear  on  the  1970  general  election  ballot. 
About  a  dozen  amendment  proposals  are 
being  studied  by  the  legislature. 

Among  seven  bills  receiving  final  senate 
approval  was  a  measure  requiring  that  the 
highest  treatment  facilities  technically  avail- 
able be  used  on  new  sources  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  waste  introduced  In  certain  waters. 
Another  Increases  hospitalization  and 
other  medical  benefits  to  $5,000  from  $2,500 
for   workers    covered    by   the   Workmen's. 


MONTANA  LEGISLATURE  PASSES  19- 
YEAR-OLD  VOTE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  Mon- 
tana is  the  first  State  this  year  to  pass  a 
measure  in  its  legislature  lowering  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  19.  The  Montana 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  84  to  17.  The  Mon- 
tana State  Senate  approved  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  7  on  Monday  a  week  ago. 
On  Friday  last.  Gov.  Forrest  Anderson 
signed  the  measure  in  Helena. 

I  should  like  to  extend  congratulations 
to  the  Montana  Legislature  and  to  the 
Governor  of  our  State  for  the  steps  they 
have  taken  which  will  bring  th^  long- 
sought  goal  closer  to  reality.  Although 
only  three  constitutional  amendments 
will  be  allowed  on  the  general  election 
ballots  in  1970,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 


POLLUTION  IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  every 
city  and  town  seeks  national  publicity.  It 
is  most  desirable  in  developing  new  busi- 
nesses, tourism,  and  general  good  will. 
Occasionally,  however,  national  publicity 
can  be  an  embarrassment,  but  an  em- 
barrassment with  a  purpose. 

Yesterday  I  picked  up  the  latest  issue 
of  Life  magazine  and  read  their  feature 
on  pollution,  a  problem  which  has 
plagued  this  country  for  many  years,  the 
problem  we  have  ignored  and  quietly 
hoped  would  disappear.  Unfortunately, 
polluted  air  and  water  are  becoming  far 
more  serious  and  yet  very  little  is  being 
done  to  stop  it.  Life  magazine  features 
color  photographs  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  cities,  each  covered  with  a 
thick  smog  and  contaminated  horizon. 
Among  those  photographed  Is  Missoula, 
Mont.  Missoula  on  a  bright,  clear  day, 
which  is  not  often,  Is  one  of  the  most 
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ghost  Images  on  the  film.  But  their  fumes 
are  most  certainly  present,  on  film  and  In 
the  atmosphere,  gasslly  helping  Washington 
maintain  its  reputation  for  some  of  the  dirt- 
iest air  in  the  nation. 

Missoula,  Mont.  (Photo  caption) :  A  sun- 
lit grain  field  almost  makes  the  Hoerner 
Waldorf  pulp  mill  look  beautiful.  Some 
Missoula  residents  call  the  mill  "Little  Hiro- 
shima"; it  is  the  biggest  single  contributor 
to  their  polluted  air. 

But  Missoula  is  a  lumber  town,  the  larg- 
est In  the  state.  Plfty-slx  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple depend,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the 
lumber  business.  As  big  as  Missoula's  big 
sky  is.  the  smoke  from  the  pulp  mill — and 
the  waste  burners  of  the  six  sawmills  inside 
the  city  limits — often  blacks  it  out.  For  at 
least  a  third  of  the  year  the  town — cradled 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bltterroot  Mountains — Is 
covered  by  a  lid  of  warm  air  that  traps  fumes 
and  people  In  a  valley  of  smog.  As  they  drive 
to  work  through  it — sometimes  with  their 
car  lights  turned  on  in  broad  daylight — 
Mlssoullans  complain  a  lot. 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  (Photo  caption) :  No 
housewife  would  be  well  advised  to  leave  the 
washing  on  the  line  for  a  month  and  a  half, 
especially  in  East  Chicago,  Ind.  East  Chicago 
Is  a  typical  U.S.  steel  town,  no  worse  than 
many  others.  The  bedraggled  laundry  at 
right — brand-new  to  start  with — was  hung 
on  the  roof  of  the  Baltimore  Hotel  (at  left 
above)  for  48  days.  Just  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  it.  It  faded,  became  coated  with 
grit,  lost  its  elasticity,  deteriorated  and  tore 
in  the  wind.  Surely  much  of  the  destruction 
was  caused  by  the  fiunes  which  spew  out  of 
the  great  stacks  of  works  like  that  of  the  In- 
land Steel  Company  (above  right)  and  sift 
slowly  down  In  the  form  of  dull-red  dust 
over  the  houses,  the  trees,  the  parks  where 
children  play.  Everything  in  East  Chicago  Is 
slightly  red.  The  mills  in  Chicago,  111.,  a  few 
miles  away,  are  under  orders  to  clean  up  their 
pollution  by  1970;  very  little  is  being  done  In 
East  Chicago. 

Los  Angeles  (Photo  caption) :  Viewed  from 
a  Hollywood  hillside,  a  layer  of  the  world's 
most  celebrated  smog  loiters  at  1  a.m.  During 
the  preceding  day  it  had  made  Its  regular  trip 
northeast  Into  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  blown 
by  prevailing  winds,  and  then  crept  back 
over  the  city  at  nightfall.  Thanks  to  strin- 
gent control  efforts,  the  average  Los  Angeles 
smog  siege — considered  as  the  time  smog  ex- 
ceeds the  eye- Irritation  level — has  been  re- 
duced from  eight  hours  to  four.  This  may  be 
comforting. 

Polk  County,  Fla.  (Photo  caption)  :  Across 
a  man-made  lake,  a  fertilizer-producing 
phosphate  plant  lights  up  the  night  sky 
burning  olf  wastes,  including  fiuorlde  com- 
pounds. When  the  fluorides  hit  the  ground 
they  contaminate  it,  stunting  and  killing 
citrus  trees  and  softening  the  bones  of  graz- 
ing cattle.  In  the  last  20  years,  pollution 
from  phosphate  plants  in  Polk  and  Hills- 
borough counties  has  cost  citrus  growers  and 
cattlemen  about  $14  million  in  damages.  Peo- 
ple living  there  are  reluctant  to  grow  vege- 
tables because  of  this  rain  of  chemicals.  Many 
of  them  go  around  all  day  with  sore  throats. 
New  York  City  (photo  caption):  Central 
Park  goes  dim  under  a  clammy  cloak  of 
polluted  air  as,  at  left,  skaters  at  Wollman 
Memorial  Rink  try  bravely  for  a  pleasant 
afternoon  on  the  ice.  Such  noxious  accumu- 
lations are  often  locked  in  place  over  the 
city  during  autumn  warm  spells;  on  Thanks- 
giving weekend  in  1966  one  stayed  four 
days;  the  death  rate  went  up  almost  10% 
on  account  of  pollution. 

ALL  AROUND  US  AND  SO  EASILY  OVERLOOKED 

(Photo  caption:  Surgical  masks  and  a 
sign  plead  for  clean  air  in  Sewaren.  N.J.) 

Compared  to  constant  annoyances  like 
taxes  and  commuter  traffic,  or  apocalyptic 
horrors  like  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  air 
pollution  Is  relatively  easy  to  take  for 
granted — and  consequently  overlooked.  This 
may  explain  why  we  are  not  doing  more  to 


put  an  end  to  it.  If  the  photographs  on  the 
preceding  pages  fail  to  point  up  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  consider  the  following: 
Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colorless,  odorless 
gas — and  a  deadly  poison.  Air  containing  80 
parts  per  million  of  CO  breathed  over  an 
eight-hour  period  Is  enough  to  render  \5% 
at  the  body's  hemoglobin  temporarily  use- 
less. Hemoglobin  is  the  oxygen-transporting 
agent  In  the  body,  and  the  loss  of  15%  of  It 
Is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  over  a  pint  of 
blood.  In  severe  traffic  Jams  the  carbon 
monoxide  level  from  automobile  exhausts 
sometimes  reaches  370  ppm  Inside  waiting 
cars. 

On  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  p>eople  are  sub- 
jected to  a  prevailing  westerly  wind  that 
blows  smoke  from  the  Bayonne-Ellzabeth 
industrial  complex  in  New  Jersey  over  the 
northern  portion  of  their  Island.  A  study 
has  shown  that  In  northern  Staten  Island 
respiratory  cancer  kills  55  men  per  100.000 
over  45.  Just  a  few  miles  south,  where  the 
air  Is  cleaner,  the  rate  is  only  40  per  100,000. 
The  death  rate  among  women  from  respira- 
tory cancer  In  the  northern  area  Is  exactly 
double  that  of  women  in  other  sections. 

A  Public  Health  Service  study  showed  that 
polution  is  actually  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  of  sunlight  reaching  us  on  earth. 
New  York,  for  example,  loses  almost  26%  of 
its  light  to  smoke  and  smog,  while  Chicago 
loses  about  40%. 

Air  pollution  comes  from  two  major 
sources — stationary  emitters,  such  as  fac- 
tories, power  plants  and  home  heating  units; 
and  automobiles.  So  far  most  of  our  efforts 
to  clean  up  U.S.  air  have  been  aimed  at  the 
stationary  offenders.  In  1968,  for  example, 
American  industries  spent  no  less  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  control  pollution.  The 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association  alone 
claims  that  125  of  Its  180  members  have  in- 
vested collectively  $500  million  in  control 
programs  since  World  War  II,  and  are  cur- 
rently spending  $35  million  a  year  to  operate 
them.  Impressive  amounts — yet  the  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  in  Washington,  D.C. 
estimates  that  even  If  every  Industry  In  the 
country  agreed  to  cooperate,  it  would  still 
take  10  years  and  $2.5  billion  more  than  is 
now  being  spent  to  do  the  Job  adequately. 

Cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
have  shown  that  stationary  sources  can  be 
controlled  by  stringently  enforcing  existing 
air  pollution  laws.  In  Los  Angeles,  pollution 
officials  got  tough  with  Industry  and  forced 
it  to  clean  up  virtually  overnight.  Forty 
since  1954;  they  Include  steel  mills,  oil  re- 
fineries— not  to  mention  the  1.5  million 
smoky  backyard  incinerators  that  were  shut 
down.  L.A.  County  got  convictions  In  96% 
of  the  cases.  Today,  Industry  in  Los  Angeles 
Is  the  cleanest  anywhere  In  the  country  (per- 
haps In  the  world) . 

But  there  is  a  catch.  In  Los  Angeles,  in- 
dustry accounts  for  only  lO'c  of  the  bad  air 
The  other  90%  comes  from  L.A.'s  four  mil- 
lion automobiles.  Even  If  stationary  sources 
across  the  U.S.  were  to  stop  polluting  Imme- 
diately, our  air  would  still  contain  some  86 
million  tons  of  contaminants  by  the  end  of 
1969 — all  from  tailpipes,  crankcases,  carbure- 
tors and  fuel  tank  evaporation.  There  are  over 
90  million  motor  vehicles  on  the  road  today 
and  every  year  2.8  million  are  added,  a 
growth  rate  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  nation's  annual  population  increase. 

Especially  In  the  last  three  years,  Detroit 
has  been  struggling  sincerely  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  contaminants  in  automo- 
bile exhaust.  Manufacturers  claim  that  their 
'68  ana  '69  engines  are  meeting  the  recently 
adopted  federal  emission  standard  of  275 
ppm  of  hydrocarbons.  But  the  increasing 
numbers  of  cars  threaten  to  cancel  out  the 
reduction. 

California's  example  is  Instructive.  Begin- 
ning with  1966  models,  state  laws  set  ex- 
haust emission  standards  at  275  ppm  hydro- 
carbons and  1.5%  carbon  monoxide  and,  at 
least  in  theory,  ptermltted  no  cars  to  be  sold 
In   the   state   which   exceeded   these   limits. 
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Test  facilities  were  set  up  to  check  sample 
lots  of  new  cars  and  highway  patrolmen 
were  empowered  to  stop  smoke-belchlng  ve- 
hicles and  give  their  drivers  $26  summonses. 
Despite  these  stringent  measures,  the  soar- 
ing car  population  In  Los  Angeles  has  all 
but  nullified  their  effectiveness.  Automo- 
biles still  spew  12,000  tons  of  wastes  Into 
the  LJV.  air  each  day,  as  against  13.000  tons 
a  day  when  the  program  began.  "If  It  weren't 
for  the  automobiles,"  says  Louis  J.  Puller, 
head  of  LA.  County's  air  pollution  agency, 
"we'd  have  the  finest  air  quality  of  any  ma- 
jor metropolitan  area  In  the  world."  Right 
now,  Los  Angeles  has  the  fourth  dirtiest  air 
m  the  nation  behind  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 

In  Washington,  D.C. — where  the  number 
of  cars  per  square  mile  is  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  In  metropolitan  LA.— auto- 
mobiles account  for  more  than  50 '7  of  the 
bad  air.  And  in  New  York  the  figure  Is  about 
33%.  Every  city  in  the  U.S.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  50,000  has — or  is  about  to  have — 
a  photochemical  smog  problem  due  to  Its 
automobiles. 

Thus  the  pollution  problem  could  even- 
tually come  to  be  synonymous  with  the  au- 
tomobile. To  expect  American  society  to  give 
up  Its  automobiles  is  absurd,  and  it  tends  to 
divert  attention  from  what  really  can  be 
done. 

The  first  hope  Is  that  Detroit  will  be  able 
to  develop  a  truly  pollution-free  automobile 
engine.  Electric,  gas,  turbine,  steam  or  some 
as  yet  unknown  system — the  choice  will  be 
determined  by  many  factors,  not  the  least 
of  them  economic.  But  laws,  public  demand 
and  government  encouragement  all  can  help 
speed  the  day  when  cars  aro  clean. 

In  the  meantime,  as  city  planners  have 
been  telling  us  for  years,  private  automobiles 
have  no  place  In  the  center  of  most  cities. 
Rail  transportation  Is  cheaper,  less  congest- 
ing and  far  cleaner.  The  trouble  is  that  there 
Isn't  enough  of  it  and  what  there  Is  has  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  But  so  long  as  pollu- 
tion follows  the  automobile — which  will 
probably  be  quite  a  while — we  should  be 
doing  all  we  can  to  keep  cars  out  of  urban 
areas  that  are  already  overcrowded  with 
people  and  bad  air. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39— IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION DESIGNATING  THE  MARI- 
GOLD AS  THE  NATIONAL  FLORAL 
EMBLEM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  been  carrying  the  flag  in  a 
cause,  and  that  cause  is  to  have  the 
American  marigold  ofiBcially  designated 
by  the  Congress  as  the  national  floral 
emblem  of  the  United  States. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  marigold  is  so  rugged  that  it 
can  resist  almost  any  insect,  and  it  defies 
air  pollution. 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  fact  that  all 
persons,  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
rich  and  poor,  have  their  own  prefer- 
ences when  it  comes  to  a  flower.  But  mine 
goes  for  the  marigold  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  It  is  actually  an  American  na- 
tive and  really  not  native  to  any  other 
place  on  earth.  It  is  grown  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  every  one  of  the  50  States  and 
strangely  enough  it  is  not  the  official 
flower  of  any  State.  Long  ago  it  was 
acknowledged  as  a  symbol  of  religious 
faith  and  graced  the  altars  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  marigold  is  its  robustness  and 
rugged  character.  If  there  is  any  flower 
that  can  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  in- 
sect world  better  than  the  marigold,  I 


would  not  know  what  it  was.  I  grow 
thousands  of  them  every  year  for  my 
own  delight  and  the  delight  of  my  neigh- 
bors, and  I  know  what  this  flower  will  do. 

I  class  it,  therefore,  with  the  American 
eagle  when  it  comes  to  a  symbol  of  our 
country  that  manifests  stamina:  and 
when  it  comes  to  beauty,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  greater  or  more  inspiring  than 
a  field  of  blooming  marigolds  tossing 
their  heads  in  the  sunshine  and  giving 
a  glow  to  the  entire  landscape. 

Today,  therefore,  I  again  introduce 
this  joint  resolution,  stating  very  sim- 
ply that  the  American  marigold  shall 
be  designated  and  shall  be  adopted  as 
the  national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  declare  that  fact  by  procla- 
mation. 

Mr.  President,  doubtless  to  flower 
growers  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
national  flowers  of  different  countries. 
I  believe  there  are  32  or  33  countries  on 
the  appended  list  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  In  addition  every 
State  has  a  State  flower  and  that  list  I 
also  append  with  the  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  the  lists  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  39) 
designating  the  American  marigold — 
Tagetes  crecta — as  the  national  floral 
emblem  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows^ 
S.J.  Res.  39 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
from  time  immemorial  adopted  emblems — 
flags,  birds,  flowers — for  their  countries,  rep- 
resentative of  their  national  virtues;  .ind 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  similarly  adopted  emblems — the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  the  American  eagle — to  rep- 
resent the  virtues  of  this  country;   and 

Whereas  each  of  the  fifty  sovereign  States 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  Its  State 
flag  has  a  floral  emblem  which  it  cherishes 
as  its  own;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  country  in  the  world  without  a  floral 
emblem;  and 

Whereas  the  American  marigold  represents 
the  character  of  the  United  States  more  ap- 
propriately as  an  emblem  than  does  any  other 
flower  in  that  it  is  an  American  native  and 
native  of  nowhere  else  in  the  world;  grown 
in  abundance  in  the  home  gardens  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  yet  not  the  floral  emblem 
of  any  State  in  the  Union;  grown  easily  and 
quickly  from  seed;  already  acknowledged  as 
a  symbol  of  religious  faith;  a  flower  in  its 
very  appearance  representing  not  just  beauty 
but  a  rugged  humility  of  character:  and.  like 
the  American  eagle  and  the  American  flag, 
an  exclusively  American  emblem,  unclaimed 
by  any  foreign  nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  oTid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  flower  commonly  known 
as  the  American  marigold  is  hereby  desig- 
nated and  adopted  as  the  national  floral 
emblem  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  declare  such  fact  by 
proclamation. 

The  lists  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  are  as  follows : 


National  Flowers  or  Other  Countries 

Argentina:  Celba  (By  presidential  decree 
in  1942). 

Australia:  Wattle.  Acacia. 

Canada:  Sugar  Maple  Leaf. 

Chile:  Chllean-bellflower. 

China:  Narcissus;  often  Tea  Is  listed. 

Costa  Rica:  Cattleya  Orchid. 

Ecuador:  Chlnohona  tree  (source  of 
quinine) . 

Egypt:  Egyptian  Lotus  (water  lily). 

England:  Red  Rose. 

Prance:  Pleur-de-Lis  (Iris). 

Germany:  Cornflower,  Kaiserblume.  Cen- 
laurea  cyanus. 

Greece:  Violet;  listed  also  is  the  Olive 
which  was  sacred  to  Athena. 

Guatemala:  Lycaste  (Epiphytic  and  ter- 
restrial orchids) . 

Holland:  Tulip. 

Honduras:  Rose.- 

India:  Lotus. 

Ireland:  Shamrock. 

Italy:  Lily.  Violet,  Daisy. 

Japan:  Chrysanthemum  is  the  Imperial 
emblem  but  Cherry  is  the  favorite  of  the 
people. 

Lithuania:  Rue. 

Luxembourg:  ^To.^^e. 

Mexico:  Prickly  pear. 

Newfoundland:  Pltcherplant  (Sarracenia) . 

Norway:  Heather  (Calluna). 

Nova  Scotia:  Trailing  Arbutus. 

Panama:  Dove  Orchid. 

Persia:  Rose. 

Peru:  Sunflower. 

Salvador:  Yucca  elephantipes. 

Scotland:  Thistle 

Spain:  Pomegranate. 

Sweden:  Twinflower,  Linnaea. 

Wales:  Iieek. 

State  Flowers 

The  different  states  In  the  Union  have 
chosen  floral  emblems,  sometimes  by  the 
legislature,  sometimes  by  vote  of  the  school 
children,  or  by  suggestions  from  garden 
clubs : 

Alabama:    Goldenrod    (Solidago). 

Alaska:   Forget-me-not    (Myosotls). 

Arizona:  Giant  Cactus  (Cameglea-glgan- 
tea)  Saguaro. 

Arkansas:  Apple  Blossom  ( Malus  pumlla). 

California:  California  Poppy  (Eschscholt- 
zia  Callfornlca ) . 

Colorado:  Blue  Columbine  (Aqullegla 
coerulea). 

Connecticut:  Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmla 
latifolia). 

Delaware:  Peach  Blossom  (Prunus  Per- 
sica) . 

District  of  Columbia:  American  Beauty 
Rose  (Rosa  var.) . 

Florida:  Orange  Blossom  (Citrus  sinensis). 

Georgia:  Cherokee  Rose   (Rosa  laevlgrata). 

Hawaii:    Hibiscus   (Hibiscus  Amottianus). 

Idaho:  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphia  lewlsl). 

Illinois:  Native  Violet  (Viola). 

Indiana:  Zinnia  (Zinnia  elegans)  &  Tulip- 
tree.  Carnation. 

Iowa:  Wild  Rose  (Rosa). 

Kansas:    Sunflower    (Helianthus). 

Kentucky:  Bluegrass  and  Trumpetcreeper 
(Campsis  radlcans). 

Louisiana:  Magnolia  grandlSora. 

Maine:   White  Pine   (Plnus  strobus). 

Maryland:  Black-Eyed  Susan  (Rudbeckla 
hirta). 

Massachusetts:  Trailing  Arbutus.  Mayflow- 
er (Eplgaea) . 

Michigan:  Apple  Blossom  (Malus  pumlla). 

Minnesota;  Pink  Moccasin  Flower  (Lady 
supper)   Cyprlpedlum  acaula. 

Mississippi :  Magnolia  grandiflora. 

Missouri;  Hawthorn  (Crataegus). 

Montana:  Bitter-root  (Lewlsla  redlvlva) . 

Nebraska:  Goldenrod  (Solidago). 

Nevada;  Sagebrush  ( Artemisia  trldentata ) . 

New  Hampshire .  Purple  Lilac  (Syrlnga). 

New  Jersey:  Violet  (Viola). 

New  Mexico:  Spanish  Bayonet — Yucca 
aloifolla  &  fllamentosa. 

New  York:  Wild  Rose  (Rosa) . 
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North  Carolina:  Common  Wlilt«  or  Oxeye 
Daisy  ( Chrysantheitium  leucantbemum) . 

North  Dakota:  Wild  Rom  (Ho«a) . 

Ohio:  Red  Cariiation  (Dlanthus  cary- 
ophyllua ) .  | 

Oklahoma:  Mistletoe  ( Phoradendron 
flavescens).  | 

Oregon:  Oregoii|  Hollygrape  (Mahonla 
aqulfolium  Sc  nervosa) . 

Pennsylvania:  SA>untaln  Laurel  (Kalmla 
latlfoUa). 

Rhode  Island:  Vldlet  (Viola). 

South  Carolina:  Carolina- Yellow  Jessa- 
mine (Celsemlum  8<  mpervlrens ) . 

South  Dakota:  ; Pasqueflower  (Anemone 
Pulsatilla) . 

Tennessee:  Pasilonflower  or  Maypop 
(Passlflora  Incamatk) . 

Texas:  Bluebonnat  ( Lupin  us  subcamoeiia). 

Utah:  Glove  Tullji  (Calochortus) . 

Vermont:  Red  Clc  ver  (Trlfollum  pratense) . 

Virginia:      Floweilng     Dogwood      (Comus 


florlda) 

Washington :    Rh^odendron 
dron  calif  ornicum) 

West   Virginia 
dron  ( R.  maximum  | 

Wisconsin:  Violet 

WyomtBg:  Indian 


(OastlUeJa  parvlflora  callXomlca) . 


leader  just  said, 


(Rhododen- 


()reat  Laurel,  Rhododen- 

( Viola). 

Paintbrush,  painted  cup 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  honor 
of    what    the    dstinguished    minority 


would  like  to  yield 
minutes   on   an- 


myself   3   "blooming 
other  matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvanii  is  recognized. 


DEMOCRACY    W 
BRAZILLiN 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr 
imous  consent  to 
Record  a  statement 
ator  from  New  York 

There  being  no 
ment  was  orderec 
Record,  as  follows 


Statement  bi 


On  December  15 
of  the  New  York  7 
sought  to  telephone 
paper. 

"In  a  weekend  of 
correspondent  begaii 
Costa  e  Sllva  re-es 
tatorshlp   in  Brazil 
tempting  a  transltl(^ 

'The  President 
armed   forces    ..." 
sentence  and  a  half 
abruptly,   apparentl; ' 
the  source. 

To   all    who   have 
with  sympathetic 
zU    to    master    its 
lems.  the  incident 
must    cause    anxletj 
disturbing  that  the 
and  responsible 
events    in    Brazil    as 
military  dlctatorshi; 
to  find  that  censors 
respondent,   as 
In  his  interpretat 

I  can  speak  abou^ 
political    system    of 
pert;  but  as  one 
Ing  of  the  problems 
mental  In  bringing 
that  country,  and  as 
lleved  that  a  close 
between  the  United 
sentlal   to   the 
hemisphere.   In 
of  Brazil. 


thoi  gh 


tioii 


WhD 


safely 
sbo  t, 


LATIN    AMERICA: 
RETREIAT 

President,  I  ask  unan- 

have  printed  in  the 

by  the  junior  Sen- 

(Mr.  GOODELL). 

objection,  the  state- 
to  be  printed  in  the 


Senator  Goooell 
1968,    a    correspondent 


imes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
a  despatch  to  his  news- 

perfervld  activity,"  the 
"F>resldent  Arthur  da 
i^blished  a  military  die- 
after  four   years   of  at- 
to  democracy, 
i^ith  the  backing  of  the 
At   this  point,   after   a 
the  transmission  ended 
cut  off   by   censors  at 

watched   from    abroad 

injterest  the  effort  of  Bra- 

;lgantlc    internal    prob- 

nrhich  I  have  described 

and   misgivings.    It    Is 

correspondent  of  a  great 

newspaper  interprets  recent 

a    re-establlshment    of 

.  It  is  equally  disturbing 
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Somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago,  after 
the  close  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  made  a 
study  tour  of  Brazil.  During  a  period  of  two 
weeks  in  November  and  December  1967,  I 
visited  that  great  nation  to  take  a  crash 
course  In  Brazil  in  order  to  understand  Its 
problems,  its  institutions,  its  customs  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  leading  public 
figures. 

My  tutors  in  this  crash  course  were  171 
Brazilian  and  American  citizens  with  whom 
I  held  discussions  In  depth  that  covered  the 
major  problems  that  confront  the  govern- 
ment and  the  pec^le  of  Brazil.  Among  those 
171  tutors  was  the  incumbent  president  of 
Brazil,  then  President-elect,  Arthur  da  Costa 
e  Sllva. 

My  discussions  with  President  Costa  e  Sll- 
va were  informative  and  encouraging.  They 
deepened  my  awareness  of  the  difficult  inter- 
nal problems  facing  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration. They  encouraged  me  to  believe  that 
the  new  President  would  meet  those  prob- 
lems effectively  and  humanely.  I  came  away 
from  that  conference  with  the  conviction 
that  democratizing  the  political  order  would 
be  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. 

When  I  reported  on  my  tour  of  Brazil  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  21, 
1967,  I  gave  my  impressions  of  the  present 
President  of  that  nation  and  my  expecta- 
tions about  his  administration  in  these 
words: 

"I  was  Impressed  at  the  then  President- 
elect's detailed  grasp  of  Brazilian  problems. 
The  Costa  e  Sllva  government  promises  to 
provide  a  fascinating  new  chapter  In  Brazil- 
ian development. 

"Mr.  Costa  e  Sllva  expresses  a  strong  belief 
In  free  government.  He  said  there  would  be 
no  further  limitation  of  political  rights  after 
his  inauguration.  He  flatly  assured  me  there 
would  be  political  freedom.  He  said,  'There 
will  be  no  return  to  the  old  ways.  There  will 
be  a  new  constitution.  We  will  have  democ- 
racy." 

"It  Is  my  impression  that  the  Marshal  is 
capable  of  providing  the  leaderslhp  needed 
by  Brazil.  .  .  ." 

I  remember  clearly  the  emphasis  which 
President  Costa  e  Sllva  placed  on  the  words 
"We  will  have  democracy"  as  he  spoke  them 
to  me.  And,  remembering  the  man  and  his 
words  and  his  air  of  earnestness  and  convic- 
tion, I  And  myself  bewildered  and  saddened 
as  I  read  press  repwrts  of  recent  events  In 
his  country. 

Let  me  review  the  events  in  Brazil  since 
December  13  which  led  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  to  conclude  that  a 
military  dictatorship  has  been  re-established 
there. 

On  December  13,  1968,  President  Costa  e 
Sllva  signed  the  Fifth  Institutional  Act,  con- 
ferring on  himself  broad  powers  to  govern 
without  regard  to  many  limitations  of  the 
Brazilian  Constitution.  As  the  title  of  the 
Acts  suggests,  assumption  of  such  power  by 
the  President  Is  not  unprecedented.  Similar 
enlargement  of  executive  authority  had  been 
provided  for  by  previous  Institutional  Acts 
since  1964. 

The  Fifth  InsUtutlonal  Act  Invests  In  the 
President  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  recess  the  National  Congress,  as  well 
as  state  and  local  legislative  bodies,  and  to 
exercise  all  powers  of  the  legislature  during 
a  recess. 

2.  To  replace  governing  officials  of  states 
and  municipalities. 

3.  To  suspend  the  political  rights  of  any 
citizen  for  ten  years. 

4.  To  confiscate  the  wealth  of  any  person 
who  has  Illicitly  enriched  himself  through 
public  office. 

5.  To  suspend  the  right  of  habeas  corptis 
for  crimes. 

6.  To  exclude  from  Judicial  review  any  ac- 
tions performed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Institutional  Act. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  powers.  President 
Coeta  e  Sllva  has  recessed  the  National  Con- 


gress, has  Issued  a  number  of  legislative  de- 
crees, and  has  taken  action  against  many 
whom  he  has  accused  of  participation  in  "an 
alliance  between  corruption  and  subversion." 
In  the  flrst  four  da3r8  after  the  Issuance 
of  the  Fifth  Institutional  Act.  a  government 
spokesman  announced  that  200  p>eople  had 
been  taken  Into  custody.  Many  were  re- 
leased within  a  few  days.  Those  placed  under 
arrest  have  been  prominent  critics  of  the  gov- 
ernment Including  former  President  Jusce- 
Ilno  Kubltschek,  Carlos  Lacerda  (former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Guanabara,  Includ- 
ing Rio  de  Janeiro) ,  and  Darcl  Rlbelro  (Chief 
of  Cabinet  under  former  President  Goulart). 
Several  Journalists  were  among  those  re- 
ported arrested,  including  three  top  officials 
of  the  newspaper  Jomal  do  Brasil — Jose  Sette 
Camara  (Its  director  and  former  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations),  Carlos  Castelo  Brance 
(chief  political  columnist),  and  Alberto 
Dines  (Its  editor). 

Censorship  was  clamped  on  the  press,  radio, 
and  television.  It  was  enforced  during  Its 
initial  stage  by  military  personnel  who  were 
stationed  In  the  offices  of  newspapers  and 
other  communications  media.  Apparently, 
censorship  of  dispatches  of  foreign  corre- 
spondents was  terminated  In  a  few  days. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  De- 
cember 21,  1968,  censorship  extends  to  the 
following  matters:  arrests  made  by  the  mili- 
tary following  the  suspension  of  Congress, 
dissension  and  differences  of  opinion  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  criticism  of  the  reglme"8  acts, 
and  the  existence  of  censorship  Itself. 

The  Breizlllan  goverrmient  has  released  two 
lists  of  citizens  whose  political  rights  have 
been  suspended  for  ten  years,  and  It  Is  re- 
liably reported  that  a  third  such  list  may 
be  published  at  any  time.  On  the  two  list* 
made  public  to  date  are  the  names  of  5 
people.  Including  two  Senators  and  46  Coi 
gressmen.  In  addition,  three  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  summarily  removed 
from  office — the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of 
Brazil  that  such  action  has  been  taken 
against  the  highest  court  In  the  land.  The 
penalty  of  deprivation  of  political  rights 
amounts  to  banishment  from  public  life, 
denying  those  on  whom  It  Is  Imposed  the 
right  to  speak  or  to  publish  as  well  as  to  run 
for  or  to  hold  political  office. 

The  restrictions  on  the  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  ix>lltlcal  opposition  Imposed  after 
December  13  were  occasioned  by  a  defeat 
which  the  government  suffered  In  the  Con- 
gress on  December  12.  The  government  asked 
the  Congress  to  suspend  the  immunity  of 
one  of  its  members.  Congressman  Marcio 
Morelra  Alves,  so  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  trial.  The  offense  which  led  to  the  gov- 
ernment's request  was  a  speech  delivered 
by  Congressman  Alves — a  persistent  critic  of 
the  Brazilian  military — three  months  earlier 
strongly  attacking  the  military  establish- 
ment and  urging  the  public  to  boycott  the 
military  parades  held  on  Independence  Day, 
September  7.  By  a  vote  of  216  to  141.  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected  the  govern- 
ment's motion  to  lift  the  parliamentary  Im- 
munity of  Congressman  Alves. 

This  incident  provoked  an  overreactlon  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  the  Issuance 
of  the  Fifth  Institutional  Act  and  the  repres- 
sion based  upon  It. 

In  justification  of  the  repressive  measures 
put  Into  effect,  the  government  has  sug- 
gested that  they  were  necessary  to  avert  dis- 
order and  civil  war.  No  convincing  case  has 
been  made  that  Brazil  was  In  fact  in  so 
desptrate  a  crisis.  No  convincing  case  has 
been  made  that  there  was  not  a  wiser  and 
more  lawful  way  to  deal  with  the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  government. 

It  Is  vmdoubtedly  true  that  the  situation 
which  Impelled  the  government's  action  was 
more  than  an  Isolated  speech  by  a  single 
Congressman  and  more  than  the  rebuff  which 
the  Congress  administered  to  the  govern- 
ment on  December  12.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, good  and  bad,  the  government  and  the 
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military  establishment  had  come  under  in- 
creasing criticism  in  1968  from  sources  such 
as  the  press,  the  schools,  and  some  religious 
leaders.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  government 
seemed  to  become  more  widespread.  Cer- 
tainly It  became  more  vocal. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Fifth  Institu- 
tional Act  has  precedents  In  recent  Brazilian 
history.  In  the  current  situation,  however, 
there  is  something  especially  dismaying  In 
the  vigorous  crackdown  on  the  press. 

One  of  the  Inconveniences  with  which 
democratic  government  must  learn  to  live  is 
criticism.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press  are 
essential  elements  of  democracy,  and  the  fact 
that  these  freedoms  are  used  to  condemn 
the  government  Is  not  a  valid  reason  for 
abolishing  them. 

One  advantage  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  Is  the  fact  that  It  provides  an  avenue 
for  constructive  change  and  nonviolent  out- 
let for  dissatisfaction.  Suppression  of  these 
rights  by  government  runs  the  risk  of  hard- 
ening dissatisfaction  and  turning  critics  into 
violent  revolutionaries.  As  one  of  the  critics 
of  the  Brazilian  regime — Alberto  Dines,  editor 
of  Journal  do  Brasil — said  In  a  speech  which 
led  to  his  arrest,  "The  engine  without  an 
escape  valve  that  they  are  building  in  Brazil 
is  ready  to  explode.  Violence  Is  a  lesson  easily 
learned.  And  once  learned.  It  Is  not 
forgotten." 

The  frequency  of  military  coups  through- 
out Latin  America  has  been  a  disturbing 
feature  of  the  history  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Since  1961,  there  have  been  16  coups 
In  Latin  America  resulting  either  In  replace- 
ment of  governments  or  suspension  of  con- 
stitutions. In  the  past  six  months,  Panama 
and  Peru  as  well  as  Brazil  have  experienced 
such  upheavals. 

The  United  States  must  give  all  the  en- 
couragement possible  to  the  development  of 
democratic  systems  In  Latin  America.  What 
the  United  States  can  do  to  Influence  Internal 
policy  In  these  nations  Is  always  limited.  But 
neither  the  United  States  nor  our  Latin 
American  partners  can  treat  as  empty  ver- 
biage the  goals  and  pledges  contained  in 
the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este  of  1961  estab- 
lishing the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  the  Dec- 
laration to  the  Peoples  of  America,  signed  by 
20  American  Republics  in  August  1961,  the 
pledge  was  made  "to  Improve  and  strengthen 
democratic  Institutions  through  application 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination  by  the 
people." 

This  Is  a  condition  on  which  the  aid  given 
by  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  is 
based.  When  regression  from  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  takes  place  In  any  nation,  as  has 
happened  In  Brazil,  a  careful  reassessment 
of  aid  Is  m  order  to  determine  whether  our 
aid  In  fact  supports  repression  and  whether 
termination  or  modification  of  aid  would  be 
efficacious  in  inducing  a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alliance. 

In  acting  on  forthcoming  proposals  for 
any  aid,  I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Congress 
will  carefully  evaluate  developments  In  Brazil 
In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  and  will 
scrutinize  closely  the  uses  proposed  for  such 
aid  funds. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  make  definite  recom- 
mendations at  this  time,  but  I  must  express 
skepticism  about  the  wisdom  of  providing 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  Latin 
American  country  to  acquire  military  hard- 
ware. 

Though  I  am  deeply  disappointed  about 
what  has  happened  In  Brazil,  I  am  not  yet 
sure  that  Brazil  Is  Irrevocably  committed 
to  Its  present  course.  There  are  some  hope- 
ful signs  that  the  door  Is  not  closed  to 
change. 

The  government  has  manifested  embar- 
rassment about  what  It  has  done  and  un- 
certainty about  what  it  will  do  next.  It  haa 
hinted  that  the  Congress  will  be  reconvened. 
It  has  relaxed  somewhat  the  censorship  of 
conununlcatlons  media  Imposed  after  De- 
cember 13.  It  has  so  far  moved  with  some 


caution  in  the  exercise  of  Ite  power  to  de- 
prive citizens  of  their  p>olitlcal  rights.  It 
appears  to  have  retreated  somewhat  from  the 
policy  of  arresting  people  merely  because 
they  were  opponents  of  the  regime. 

Brazil  Is  a  great  country  with  massive  re- 
sources, but  Its  patient  and  talented  people 
will  not  reach  their  true  destiny  under  a 
repressive  and  undemocratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  hope  that  President  Costa  e  Sllva  still 
cherishes  the  goal  he  expressed  when  he  said 
to  me,  "We  will  have  democracy."  I  trust 
that  progress  toward  this  goal  will  be  speed- 
ily resumed  and  that  such  progress  will  b« 
facilitated  by  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
new  administration  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  Nixon  administration,  Latin  Amer- 
ica presents  a  number  of  urgent  problems. 
It  is  essential  that  Latin  American  affairs 
not  be  put  on  the  back  burner  to  simmer 
while  the  administration's  attention  is  mo- 
nopolized by  problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  or  Europe.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration must  speedily  make  clear  Its  ix)llcy 
toward  Latin  America  and  must  assign  the 
best  talent  that  It  can  muster  to  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  this  policy. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  closest 
attention  be  given  to  Brazil  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration. An  ambassador  of  top  compe- 
tence, who  knows  the  country  and  its  lead- 
ers, should  be  designated  without  delay.  And 
he  should  go  to  his  post  with  clear  Instruc- 
tions to  convey  the  disappointment  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  about  Bra- 
zil's drift  away  from  the  basic  practices  of 
democracy  and  to  work  to  Influence  a  differ- 
ent direction  for  the  future. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  new  administration  faced  a  crucial 
policy  decision  in  the  area  of  civil  rights 
and  education.  It  responded  by  enforc- 
ing title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  cutting  off  Federal  funds  to  five 
school  districts  which  failed  to  comply 
with  the  act. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  imique 
action  was  taken  which  permitted  a 
school  district  to  meet  compliance  stand- 
ards within  60  days  and  receive  fimds 
retroactive  to  the  cutoff  date.  This  pro- 
vision, worked  out  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch  in 
order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  establish 
communications  with  these  five  districts, 
caused  some  concern  and  no  small 
amount  of  confusion  as  the  result  of 
varied  interpretations  in  the  press  at 
the  time. 

I  believe  the  basic  point  to  be  kept 
sight  of,  is  that  Secretary  Finch  did  sus- 
pend Federal  money  from  these  dis- 
tricts and  by  doing  so  indicated  that  a 
vigorous  enforcement  policy  would  con- 
tinue from  administration  to  admin- 
istration. To  communicate  our  support 
for  that  decision,  and  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary that  we  wanted  a  continuing 
strong  policy  made  clear  to  these  five 
and  other  districts  facing  action  under 
title  VI,  five  Senators  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Finch  last  Friday.  In  addition 
to  the  letter,  we  issued  a  public  state- 
ment of  essentially  the  same  wording, 
joined  in  its  introduction  by  the  five 
signers  of  the  letter  and  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  had  earlier 
sent  a  separate  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Secre- 


tary Finch  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

January  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  Senators  who 
deeply  believe  In  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  every  child  in  this  Nation,  we  be- 
lieve the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  took  the  only  appropriate  action 
available  to  It  by  suspending  Federal  funds 
to  five  school  districts  which  had  failed  to 
move  toward  school  desegregation. 

We  realize  that  the  compliance  deadline, 
set  by  the  previous  Administration,  thus 
forcing  an  Immediate  action  on  you,  pre- 
sented unique  problems.  Therefore,  we  view 
your  decision  to  permit  a  60-day  period  In 
which  these  five  school  districts — and  only 
these  five — may  submit  an  acceptable  de- 
segregation plan  to  receive  suspended  funds 
retroactively  to  the  date  of  suspension  to  be, 
as  you  indicated  in  your  order,  '"an  oppor- 
tunity to  open  communications  with  each  of 
these  school  districts." 

We  feel  it  Is  a  most  generous  approach — 
too  generous  In  any  other  situation  but  the 
one  which  faced  the  new  Administration. 

It  must  be  made  crystal  clear  to  all  school 
districts  presently  in  negotiation  under 
desegregation  orders,  that  standards  will  be 
strictly  enforced  by  this  Administration.  We 
expect  It  will  be  made  clear  that  if  standards 
and  deadlines  are  not  met  by  these  other 
school  districts,  the  districts  face  loss  of 
funds  with  no  retroactive  provision.  We  in- 
terpret the  document  you  issued  January  29. 
the  "Amendment  of  Order"  relating  to  the 
five  school  districts  due  to  lose  funds,  as  es- 
tablishing this  Administration's  Intention  to 
Insist  on  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  desegregaton  set  down  In  law. 

We  request  that  we  be  kept  advised  of  the 
action  taken  by  your  Department  at  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period. 

With  all  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

HtrcH  Scott, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Clotord  p.  Case, 
Charles  E.  Goodeix, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

US.  Senators. 


THAILAND 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  Jack  Anderson 
entitled  "Are  They  Robbing  Us  Blind  in 
Thailand?"  and  a  letter  from  the  office 
of  the  public  relations  attach^  of  the 
Royal  Thai  Embassy  commenting  on  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  Parade,  Dec.  29. 1968) 

Are  Thet  Robbing  Us  Blind  in  Thailand? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Bangkok  and  Washington.  D.C. — Almost 
next  door  to  Vietnam,  in  the  lush  kingdom 
of  Thailand,  we're  being  robbed  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Day  in  and  day  out.  through  ex- 
tortion and  waste,  vast  sums  go  down  the 
drain  and  we're  not  doing  much  to  stop  it. 
The  reason  Is  there  Isn't  much  we  can  do. 
Our  friends  in  Thailand — a  country  which  a 
century  ago  tried  to  give  Abraham  Lincoln 
elephants  to  usf-  In  the  Civil  War — have  us 
over  a  barrel. 

With  45.000  U.S.  troops  to  maintain  in 
Thailand,  most  of  them  manning  seven  air 
bases,  and  with  commitments  to  train  and 
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advise  the  Thai  mlitary  to  flght  Communist 
guerrillas  and  Invsders,  Washington  Is  stuck 
with  large  spending  In  the  Asian  kingdom. 
And  the  Thai  peoj  le.  from  lowly  dock  work- 
ers to  top  government  officials,  have  some 
pretty  looee  moralii  when  It  comes  to  Ameri- 
can dollars.  It  seen  is  that  almost  anyone  who 
can  get  his  hand  i  i  the  till  is  busy  doing  so. 
It's  vexing  but  It'ii  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
keeping  a  mlUtarjr  presence  In  a  country 
where  graft  Is  a  way  of  life.  And.  In  the  case 
of  Thailand,  It's  prsbably  cheaper  to  take  the 
loeses  rather  than  try  to  operate  from  a  dis- 
tant base  such  as  C  uam. 

At  times,  thougi,  it  seems  that  the  U.3. 
has  learned  Uttle  rom  Its  mistakes  in  Viet- 
nam. In  Thailand  American  spending  has 
been  conspicuous  and  poorly  planned.  Just 
as  In  Vietnam,  ou-  seven  air  bases  are  sur- 
rounded by  pockeis  of  Inflation.  American- 
built  roads  have  irumbled  because  of  bad 
eng^lneering.  Ami  rican-made  locomotives 
have  broken  down  inder  heavy  work  because, 
mistakenly,  smal  switch  engines  were 
brought  In. 

GI  spending  spiees  are  also  causing  the 
same  resentments  In  Bangkok  that  even- 
tually forced  the  Army  to  withdraw  all  but 
"essential"  troops  from  Saigon.  Indeed,  the 
XJ.S.  senSs  GI's  from  Vietnam  to  Bangkok  for 
rest  and  recreatloi.  The  requirement  that 
they  wear  civilian  clothes  makes  the  burly, 
blg-spendlng  soldiers  no  less  noticeable  as 
they  wander  the  streets  arm-in-arm  with 
pretty  Thai  girls. 

Although  the  seven  bases  were  constructed 
at  enormous  expense  to  the  U.S.,  the  title  to 
them  Is  held  by  tae  Thai  government.  Yet 
the  U.S.  not  only  erected  the  faculties  but 
also  purchased  tlie  land.  And  when  the 
Americans  pull  out.  Uncle  Sam  has  agreed 
to  turn  over  all  sarplus  equipment  to  the 
Thais.  The  accumulation  already  is  worth 
millions. 

The  U.S.  started  to  build  one  base  at  Nam 
Phong,  sank  $15.2  million  Into  two  magnifi- 
cent concrete  runways,  foxir  connecting 
rampe  and  an  aircraft  parking  area,  then 
abandoned  the  whole  project.  The  complex 
now  lies  deserted  among  the  scrub  brush  on 
a  lonely  flatland.  Yet  even  as  work  was 
stopped  on  this  bise,  other  contractors  be- 
gan constructing  an  enormous  airport  40 
miles  outside  Bangkok  as  a  training  academy 
for  the  Royal  Thai  jAir  Force.  The  Americana 
couldn't  persuade  iTial  officers  to  take  their 
flight  training  at  Nam  Phong  away  from  the 
bright  lights  of  Biingkok.  Cost  to  the  tax- 
payers: another  $li  million. 
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miles  between  the  Bangkok  docks  and  the 
Laotian  capital,  at  least  five  percent  of  the 
value  of  American  aid  Is  siphoned  off  by 
police,    laborers   and    government   officials. 

Even  Thailand's  swinging  King  Bhumlbol, 
a  figurehead  in  this  military  dictatorship, 
appears  to  have  prospered  from  American 
aid.  His  holdings  are  administered  by  a  semi- 
autonomous  government  group,  called  the 
Crown  Property  Bureau,  which  operates, 
among  other  things,  the  Slam  Cement  Corp. 

NO  COMPETITION 

Unlike  the  trucking  industry.  Slam  Ce- 
ment is  not  a  monopoly,  and  the  U.S.  is  free 
to  purchase  cement  from  any  supplier  will- 
ing to  bid.  But  other  businessmen  are  un- 
derstandably unwilling  to  compete  against 
the  royal  cement  works.  It  may  also  come 
as  no  surprise  that  Slam  Cement  has  man- 
aged to  squeeze  greater  profits  out  of  Uncle 
Sam  than  from  any  other  purchasers.  Cement 
shipments  recently  went  from  Slam  Cement 
to  both  Saigon  and  Singapore  for  $5  a  ton 
less  than  the  American  government  pays  for 
cement  inside  Thailand.  All  told,  the  over- 
charges are  figured  at  more  than  $200,000 
and  aid  officials  are  asking  for  a  refund. 

If  U.S.  shipments  to  Thailand  are  delivered 
In  a  very  leaky  bucket,  the  government  at 
least  Is  trying  to  plug  the  holes.  The  Thais, 
practitioners  of  a  permissive  form  of  Bud- 
dhism, don't  get  as  worked  up  as  Americans 
do  over  corruption.  If  the  enrichment  Isn't 
too  blatant,  they  don't  mind  that  public 
officials  use  their  political  power  for  personal 
gain. 

Out  of  concern  for  American  sensibilities, 
however,  some  Thai  officials  have  made  val- 
iant attempts  to  change  the  system.  The 
Prime  Minister,  for  example,  ordered  his 
son  to  give  up  his  directorship  of  a  major 
bank.  The  fact  that  the  son  refused  didn't 
diminish  the  Prime  Minister's  good  inten- 
tion. 

In  helping  Thailand  prepare  Itself  against 
a  possibly  impending  Communist  threat,  the 
U.S.  Is  acting  under  arrangement  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  Iron- 
ically, the  shoe  was  once  on  the  other  foot. 
During  the  American  Civil  War,  Thailand 
became  the  first  nation  ever  to  offer  foreign 
aid  to  the  U.S.  King  Rama  TV — the  monarch 
of  The  King  and  I — admired  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  sought  to  aid  the  Union  army  by 
sending  elephants  to  America.  Now  Washing- 
ton Is  finding  that  it's  quite  expensive  to 
help  the  onetime  would-be  helper. 
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Office  of  the  Public  Relations 
Attache,  the  Royal  Thai  Em- 
bassy. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Re:   Reply  to  Jack  Anderson's  Article    "Are 

They  Robbing  Us  Blind  in  Thailand"  In 

the   Parade  Magazine   of   December  29, 

1968. 
Mr.  Jess  Gorkin,  _ 

Editor,  Parade, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Sis  :  Jack  Anderson  in  his  article  en- 
titled "Are  They  Robbing  Us  Blind  in  Thai- 
land" published  on  December  29,  1968  In 
Parade  Magazine,  a  Svinday  supplement  of 
such  American  newspaper  as  the  Washing- 
ton Poet,  Joins  Louis  Lomax  and  a  few  un- 
worthy writers  and  Journalists  in  bringing 
discredit  and  dishonour  on  the  American 
press  and  Indeed  on  the  whole  American 
nation.  There  is  nothing  ethical  or  moral 
in  propagating  blatant  falsehoods  and  those 
in  the  United  States  who  come  across  them 
can  only  be  pained  and  perhaps  even  dis- 
gusted to  see  so  sad  a  specimen  of  humanity 
In  their  midst.  This  Is  undoubtedly  the  case 
of  so  much  good  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  so  many  brave  American  soldiers, 
many  competent  American  diplomats,  edu- 
cators and  technicians  being  undermined 
and  Jeopardized  by  only  a  few  lowly  and  des- 
picable elements  of  the  American  society. 

The  true  facts  are  that  Thailand  did  not 
ask  either   American   combat  troops  of  the 


American  rest  and  recreation  soldiers  to  come 
into  the  country.  They  can  also  leave  as  soon 
as  they  wish.  Nor  did  Thailand  ask  for  mili- 
tary Installations  to  be  constructed  on  Its 
soil.  Furthermore,  when  the  United  States 
Government  requested  for  the  permission  to 
build  them,  Thailand  acceded  to  the  request 
without  asking  for  substantial  compensations 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  European 
nations  which  granted  bases  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  United  States  save  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. The  spending  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary fund  is  controlled  entirely  by  American 
authorities.  If  there  are  Irregularities,  those 
responsible  can  be  easily  traced  and  they 
win  be  found  only  among  Americans. 

Thailand  has  preserved  her  own  cherished 
heritage  of  freedom  and  Independence 
throughout  the  centuries  by  relying  on  her 
own  efforts.  Thus  the  Thai  Government  and 
people  are  combating  communist  insurgency 
In  certain  remote  parts  of  the  country  with 
our  own  men  and  our  own  resources.  No 
American  life  has  been  risked  and  no  Ameri- 
can life  has  been  lost  In  the  defense  of  Thai- 
land. 

The  author  even  has  the  impertinence  to 
Impugn  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  our 
beloved  sovereign.  This  deliberate  and  de- 
grading act  serves  only  to  place  the  author 
In  utter  contempt  of  scores  of  millions  In 
Southeast  Asia  who  know  how  energetically 
and  selflessly  His  Majesty  has  performed  his 
tasks,  often  beyond  the  call  of  his  duty,  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Thai  people 
as  well  as  of  the  regional  community  of  which 
Thailand  Is  a  part.  Experience  of  the  past 
few  years  has  taught  the  Thai  people  to  be 
wary  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  friends  but 
abuse  our  hospitality  and  cowardly  disparage 
what  the  Thai  nation  holds  dear  and  In  deep 
respect.  Even  our  foes  have  not  committed 
such  dastardly  act. 

Under  the  false  pretense  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Jack  Anderson  has  been  abusing  and 
misusing  it  and  has  turned  It  Into  a  freedom 
to  mislead  and  Indeed  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  public.  In  fact,  he  may  well  have 
been  hired  by  certain  political  organizations. 
The  man  himself  must  be  a  sick  man,  physi- 
cally. Intellectually  and  morally,  who  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  sick  confreres  have 
been  spreading  this  kind  of  sickness  which 
has  affilcted  the  United  States  for  the  past 
year  or  so.  We  sympathize  with  the  American 
people  who  have  to  live  and  put  up  with  these 
sub-human  species.  We  also  commiserate 
with  the  newspaper  whose  standing  and 
prestige  must  have  been  lowered  by  the  pub- 
lication of  one  of  the  most  sickening  press 
materials  ever  produced. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pragma  Gunakasem, 
Information  Department, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bangkok,  Thailand. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m.  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  resolution  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Ml.  Mansfield),  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  sponsor  of  the  resolution; 
that  if  any  amendments  or  motions  are 
offered,  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes  thereon,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  or  motion  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  I  be  given  suf- 
ficient time  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware about  30  or  40  questions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will  be 
given  more  than  enough  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CEYLON'S    2 1ST    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
INDEPENDENCE,   FEBRUARY   4.    1969 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Ceylon  are  today 
celebrating  their  21st  anniversary  as  an 
Independent  nation,  and  I  think  it  is  fit- 
ting that  this  important  occasion  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  people  of  Ceylon  are  good  friends 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  two  governments  maintain  very 
cordial  and  mutually  helpful  relations. 
Ceylon  is  one  of  the  most  stable  par- 
liamentary democracies  in  Asia. 

Her  record  of  expanding  and  protect- 
ing the  political  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  of  her  people  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  countries  which  have 
enjoyed  independence  over  a  much 
longer  period  of  time. 

Under  her  constitution  the  rule  of  law 
is  firmly  established  and  the  will  of  the 
people's  representatives  in  Parliament  is 
controlling,  as  is  proper  in  a  democratic 
nation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment program  of  this  industrious  and 
enterprising  country  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

For  example,  our  two  governments 
signed  an  investment  guarantee  agree- 
ment in  1966. 

During  the  coming  year,  partly  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement,  we  look  forward 
to  an  expanded  participation  by  private 
American  capital  in  the  economic  growth 
of  Ceylon. 

The  World  Bank  has  also  demon- 
strated its  confidence  in  the  efforts  of 
the  people  of  Ceylon  to  further  acceler- 
ate the  growth  of  their  economy  and 
consequently  to  add  to  their  prosperity. 
During  the  past  2  years,  the  Bank  has 
granted  Ceylon  credits  of  $9.8  million  to 
help  the  Government  improve  highways 
so  that  the  coimtry's  important  exports 
of  tea,  rubber,  coconuts,  and  other  prod- 
ucts can  more  quickly  reach  the  ports. 
These  new  roads  will  also  accelerate 
other  economic  development  projects. 

In  addition,  the  Bank  last  year  granted 
credits  of  S2  million  for  a  new  irrigation 
system,  and  of  $4  million  to  finance 
private  industrial  development. 

In  all,  Ceylon  has  received  $15.8  mil- 
lion from  the  Bank  since  1967  for  devel- 
opment purposes,  and  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  was  7  percent  in  1968,  a 
figure  which  would  be  commendable 
even  for  a  much  longer  established  mem- 
ber of  the  commimity  of  free  nations. 
It  is  also  satisfying  to  be  able  to  note 
that  Ceylon  has  been  determined  to  link 
progress  in  the  material  sense  with  prog- 
ress in  meeting  human  needs  and  ful- 
filling the  personal  aspirations  of  her 
people. 
Education  has  been  brought  within  the 


reach  of  all,  and  as  a  result  the  literacy 
rate  of  the  population  is  higher  than  in 
many  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

Medical  services  have  also  been  greatly 
expanded  and  the  death  rate  has  been 
slashed  while  life  expectancy  has  been 
increased  to  62  years. 

Ceylon  en,joys  a  higher  living  standard 
than  many  other  Asian  countries,  and 
malnutrition  is  far  less  common. 

For  all  of  these  examples  of  patriot- 
ism, industry,  humane  government  and 
prudent  management,  we  congratulate 
our  friends  in  Ceylon  today,  and  wish 
them  well  in  the  years  to  come. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  ranking  Republican 
in  the  Senate,  in  what  he  has  had  to  say 
about  the  21st  anniversary  of  Ceylon's 
independence. 

Ceylon  is  a  small  coimtry,  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful country,  and  it  is  a  country  which 
has  remained  nonalined.  trying  to 
achieve  on  the  basis  of  what  it  can  itself 
do;  receiving  assistance  from  outside 
institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank,  but 
maintaining  respect  for  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  confronting  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  in  extending  best  wishes 
on  this  occasion,  to  this  fine  republic, 
this  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, this  coimtry  which  does  so  much 
under  such  adverse  conditions  to  make 
its  freedom  viable  and  to  keep  its  people 
hopeful    and    prosperous    in    the    days 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  the  words  he  has  just 
spoken. 

TEXTILE  TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  consider- 
able publicity  about  rising  textile  im- 
ports and  the  impact  they  are  having 
throughout  our  economy. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  me,  as  one 
who  has  long  labored  to  restore  orderly 
trade  in  textiles,  to  note  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  our  textile  trade  policies  are 
at  cross-purposes  with  efforts  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  employment  and  a  sound 
economy  here  at  home. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  flood  of 
low-wage  textile  imports  is  recognized  as 
a  major  national  problem,  our  outdated 
trade  policies  permit  them  to  enter  this 
country  in  greater  and  greater  volumes 
each  year. 

Import  statistics  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1968  indicate  that  last  year 
was  an  alltime  record  year  for  textile 
imports.  The  volume  was  in  excess  of  3 
billion  square  yards,  double  what  it  was 
5  years  ago,  and  more  than  five  times  the 
level  10  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  their  sheer  volume,  tex- 
tile imports  are  contributing  substantial- 
ly to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
The  United  States  has  not  had  a  favor- 
able textile  trade  balance  since  1957,  and 
the  1968  deficit  is  estimated  at  $990  mil- 
lion. In   1967,  the  textile  trade  deficit 


amounted  to  one-fourth  of  our  entire 
balance-of-payments  deficits. 

This  tremendous  volume  of  textile  im- 
ports is  particularly  devastating  when  it 
is  viewed  in  terras  of  employment.  In 
Georgia  110.000  people  depend  on  the 
textile  industry  for  a  livelihood.  An  ad- 
ditional 65,000  are  employed  by  the  ap- 
parel industry.  The  combined  payroll  is 
in  excess  of  $725  million. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cur- 
rent level  of  imports  is  displacing  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  200,000  jobs  in 
textile  and  apparel  mills  throughout  the 
countiT-  Cotton  textile  imports  are  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  a  million  bales 
of  cotton.  In  addition,  imports  of  textiles 
of  other  fibers  aie  equivalent  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  bales  of  cotton. 

While  the  direct  impact  of  imports  has 
hurt  textile  and  apparel  employment, 
the  continuing  rise  in  textile  imports  is 
foreboding  for  the  cotton  industry.  The 
1968  cotton  crop  was  just  under  11  mil- 
lion bales.  This  was  an  increase  of  46 
percent  over  the  1967  crop,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably below  the  1962-66  acreage. 

Foreign  production  of  cotton  is  in- 
creasing by  more  than  a  million  bales 
annually,  and  domestic  mill  consump- 
tion this  year  is  expected  to  be  the  small- 
est since  the  1963-64  crop  year. 

With  cotton  facing  these  severe  com- 
petitive pressures,  it  is  adding  insult  to 
injury  to  leave  the  floodgates  open  to 
more  and  more  textile  imports  which  sell 
in  the  countrj' — not  because  they  are  any 
better,  not  because  they  are  more  attrac- 
tive, not  because  they  are  more  efficiently 
produced,  but  simply  because  they  are 
made  at  wage  scales  and  under  working 
conditions  which  would  be  illegal  in  this 
country. 

At  a  time  like  this  when  we  see  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar  in  international 
trade  in  danger,  and  we  have  serious 
problems  of  underemployment  of  our 
low-skilled  workers  at  home,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  how  we  ever  got  into  such  a 
posture  where  trade  in  textiles  is  con- 
cerned. 

How  did  we  ever  permit  textile  imports 
to  triple  in  10  years?  How  did  we  permit 
a  textile  trade  deficit  year  after  year 
after  year,  until  it  has  reached  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  and  one-fourth  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit? 

The  answer  is  simply  that  we  have  not 
updated  our  textile  trade  policies  in  light 
of  the  realities  of  today.  We  are  still  re- 
lying on  a  basic  trade  policy  which  was 
developed  34  years  ago  to  help  us  out  of 
the  Great  Depression. 

The  wage  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  other  textile-producing  na- 
tions get  wider  everj-  year.  Other  nations 
subsidize  their  exports  in  order  to  obtain 
dollars.  At  the  same  time,  they  dis- 
courage our  exports  with  a  number  of 
nontariff  barriers  which  shelter  their 
markets. 

For  years,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
offset  these  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by 
other  nations.  Instead,  we  have  progres- 
sively lowered  our  tariffs  to  the  point 
where  in  many  cases  they  are  meaning- 
less as  a  device  to  restrain  trade,  and  we 
are  sacrificing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
potential  American  jobs  to  a  blind  com- 
mitment to  free  trade. 

Back  in  1961,  when  cotton  textile 
imports  were  getting  completely  out  of 
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hand,  the  Unlte<i  States  entered  into  an 
International  agreement  governing  cot- 
ton textile  imports.  This  multilateral 
agreement  is  the  Long  Term  Arrange- 
ment on  Cotton  tTextiles,  and  it  recently 
was  extended  thnough  1970. 

While  the  Lohg  Term  Arrangement 
has  not  operated  as  well  as  thoee  of  us 
who  supported  it  had  hoped,  it  has  had 
some  restraining  effect  on  the  flood  of 
cotton  textile  imports.  The  Long  Term 
Arrangement  hap  not  been  overly  re- 
strictive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
too  liberal. 

At  the  time  itl  was  negotiated,  It  was 
anticipated  that  tjhe  Long  Term  Arrange- 
ment would  provide  for  increases  of  im- 
ports of  about  5  bercent  per  year.  Actu- 
ally, the  increase  have  been  just  about 
double  that. 

When  the  Cotton  Arrangement  was  ne- 
gotiated, importspf  man-made  fiber  tex- 
tiles were  relatively  small.  But  the  situ- 
ation has  changed  dramatically.  The 
buildup  of  man-tnade  fiber  textile  im- 
ports has  been  paenomenal. 

In  19«8,  we  imported  only  149  million 
square  yards  of  manmade  fiber  textiles. 
In  the  first  11  months  of  1968,  man- 
made  fiber  textili  imports  were  a  stag- 
gering 1.3  billion]  square  yards.  For  the 
first  time  in  hls^ry,  imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  textilep  exceeded  cotton  tex- 
tile imports  in  Julir  of  last  year. 

The  situation  ii  equally  serious  where 
wool  textiles  are  concerned.  Today,  one 
out  of  every  4  yar  is  of  wool  textiles  used 
in  this  country  is  imported. 

It  can  be  reasonably  expected  that 
this  relentless  ri&;  of  imports  will  con- 
tinue unless  som(!  system  of  meaning- 
ful controls  is  de,feloped  for  textiles  of 
all  fibers. 

Diirlng  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
joined  with  67  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  sponsor  ng  a  biU  which  would 
have  brought  aboi;  t  orderly  trade  in  tex- 
tiles. This  measure  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  55  to  31.  The  House  faUed  to 
act  before  Congress  adjourned. 

Now  that  we  hafe  a  new  Congress  and 
a  new  administration,  this  effort  to  de- 
velop fair  and  realistic  controls  over  tex- 
tile imports  must  ie  renewed.  The  prob- 
lem can  only  get  Worse  unless  something 
is  done  and  done  npw. 

There  is  no  poinf  in  talking  about  "ad- 
justment assistance."  Many  industries 
have  had  long  andjbitter  experience  with 
the  adjustment  assistance  approach  to 
helping  an  industry  and  its  employees 
beseiged  by  impor^.  Adjustment  assist- 
ance is  a  "too  Utile  and  too  late"  ap- 
proach to  foreign  ^rade  problems. 

The  only  solution  to  the  problem  of 
textile  imports  lies]  in  a  series  of  quantl- 
textile  articles  of  all 
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imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Advancb  Over  Obstacles 
The  1968  record  of  the  tJ.S.  textile  Indu  - 
try — 90  per  cent  of  which  Is  In  the  South, 
and  exerting  an  economic  effect  vital  to  the 
Central  Savannah  River  Area — Is  one  of  slow 
advancement  over  a  tough  obstacle  of  cheap 
Imports. 

Sales  were  up  10  per  cent,  the  American 
Textile  Manufeicturers  Institute  said  Wednes- 
day, but  earnings  on  net  sales  were  only 
three  cents  on  the  dollar.  Profits  remained 
below  the  1966  level  In  the  textile  field,  and 
below  the  average  for  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Meanwhile,  employment  averaged 
934,000,  a  gain  from  last  year  of  32,500  of 
which  about  10,000  reflected  the  Industry  at- 
tention to  equal  employment  opportunities. 
The  average  hourly  earning  for  this  year  will 
be  about  $2.23  for  all  types  of  workers,  as 
compared  with  $2.14  in  December  1967. 

New  capital  Investment,  which  reached  a 
peak  of  $1.1  billion  in  1966  was  down  to  $820 
million — much  of  it  for  modern  equipment 
such  as  has  made  possible  the  price  stability 
of  the  past  decade.  Despite  six  rounds  of  pay 
increases  since  1962,  the  textile  wholesale 
price  Index  on  a  base  of  100  in  1957-59  now 
averages  only  100.1.  The  all-manufacturing 
Index,  In  contrast.  Is  108.6. 

The  obstacle  to  a  complete  recovery  from 
the  1967  decline  Is  a  flood  of  Imports,  esti- 
mated this  year  at  $1,646,000,000  worth,  as 
against  exports  of  $654,000,000.  Here  Is  a  trade 
deficit  for  the  U.S.  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 
For  the  first  time,  textile  Imports  this  year 
win  reach  three  billion  square  yards.  Only 
Increasing  efficiency  In  the  domestic  mills  has 
enabled  the  American  industry  to  compete 
against  the  much  cheaper  foreign  labor. 

This  Is  the  background  against  which  the 
trade  policies  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
win  assume  paramount  Importance  for  the 
South.  Government  policies  which  affect  Im- 
port controls,  consiuner  spending  and  infla- 
tion could  mean  the  difference  between  eco- 
nomic health,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  the  textile 
field. 


tee  to  hear  the  views  of  Interested  parties, 
including  the  livestock  industry,  conser- 
vation groups,  and  any  Senator  who 
would  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

Those  wishing  to  appear  and  testify 
should  contact  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  staff,  room 
3106,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  INFORMAL 
HEARING  ON  RECENTLY  AN- 
NOUNCED INCREASE  IN  GRAZING 
FEES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 


tative  limitations 
fibers. 

We  have  had 
this  approach  wit 


3me  experience  with 
1  regard  to  cotton  tex- 
tiles. A  similar  concept  must  be  applied 
to  textiles  of  all  fibars. 

Only  when  order  is  restored  to  world 
textile  trade  can] the  textile  industry 
realize  its  vast  potential  to  create  new 
Jobs  in  areas  of  the  country  where  em- 
ployment is  needed  rthe  most. 

Mr.  President,  tl^e  Augusta  Chronicle 
recently  carried  an  |editorial  commenting 
on  how  imports  are  Isapping  the  economic 
strength  of  the  tefctile  industry.  I  ask 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  I  would  like  to  announce  an 
informational  hearing  on  the  recently 
announced  increase  in  grazing  fees  on 
public  lands. 

The  hearings  will  be  conducted  Febru- 
ary 27  and  28  in  room  3110  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  starting  at  10 
a.m.  each  day.  They  will  be  open  and 
public. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  increases  were  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
new  administration.  The  scheduled  in- 
creases have  occasioned  extensive  pro- 
tests from  the  western  livestock  industry, 
which  alleges  they  would  eliminate  many 
operators. 

This  new  fee  schedule  was  promul- 
gated on  the  basis  of  a  study  undertaken 
at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Agriculture  and  Interior 
Departments.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
to  look  into  the  study  and  other  aspects 
involving  the  increase. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  subcommit- 


FLOOD  AVERTED  IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment  the  State  of  Idaho,  as  well  as 
most  States  in  the  Northwest,  is 
blanketed  by  the  heaviest  snowpack  in 
decades.  While  so  much  snow  can  well  be 
a  blessing  for  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
if  it  melts  slowly  down  off  the  mountain- 
tops,  it  can  also  be  tremendously  de- 
structive if  a  sudden  thaw  sends  it  flood- 
ing over  river  and  creek  banks.  We  had 
the  first  such  touch  of  disaster  10  days 
ago  in  eastern  Idaho  when  rains  coupled 
with  a  warming  trend  sent  the  waters  of 
Willow  Creek  at  Idaho  Falls  spilling  over 
into  residential  areas  near  Idaho  Falls. 
That  same  scene  might  have  been  re- 
peated at  Pocatello  where,  in  past  years, 
relatively  minor  rises  in  river  levels  in- 
undated portions  of  the  city. 

But  it  was  different  this  year  and  the 
difference  was  the  flood  control  channel 
on  the  Portneuf  River  just  completed  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  was  a 
job  well  done  and  is  deserving  of  note  and 
praise. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  an  editorial 
in  the  January  23,  1969  issue  of  the  Idaho 
State  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Flood  Project  Pays  Dividend 
Any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
$5  million  flood  control  project  on  the  Port- 
neuf   River    in    Pocatello    should    now    be 
dispelled. 

The  warm  weather  and  rains  which  con- 
tinued for  several  days  raised  the  level  of  the 
Portneuf  to  nearly  seven  feet  In  the  city.  In 
the  past,  that  would  have  been  enough  to 
inundate  flat  land  south  of  the  city,  and 
threaten  the  Riverside  golf  course. 

So  what  happened  this  time?  The  river 
Instead  slid  through  the  city  with  no  problem 
whatsoever,  comfortably  contained  In  the 
concrete  channel  constructed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  floods  of  1962  and  1963  here  saw  the 
river  reach  levels  of  more  than  11  feet  and 
nine  feet,  respectively,  and  havoc  resulted. 
Floods  of  that  proportion  still  would  create 
problems  above  Pocatello,  and  perhaps  down- 
stream from  us,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
danger  within  the  city. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam,  you 
might  say,  since  1963.  It  required  a  bond 
election,  months  of  paperwork,  and  years  of 
construction,  but  the  Portneuf  flood  project 
is  a  reality  that  this  week  paid  Its  first 
dividend. 


LET  THE  MISSILE  TALKS  BEGIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  the 
hope  and  intention  of  President  Nixon 
that  the  next  few  years  will  be  a  period 
of  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation. 
I  am  sure  we  all  share  this  hope. 

There  is  no  area  where  a  period  of  ne- 
gotiation rather  than  confrontation  is 
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more  important  than  in  arms  control.  I 
believe  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  coming  to  the  reali- 
zation that  ever- increasing  investment 
in  offensive  and  defensive  missiles  does 
not  bring  an  increase  in  security  but  only 
makes  us  poorer  and  thereby  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  domestic  needs  of  both 
countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  indi- 
cated that  it  wishes  to  begin  negotia- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  with  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles.  According  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Victor  Zorza,  this  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
came  after  considerable  debate  within 
the  Soviet  hierarchy.  Russia,  it  seems, 
also  has  its  hawks  and  doves.  Mr.  Zorza 
points  out  that  the  position  and  credibil- 
ity of  those  within  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment who  argue  for  missile  talks  will  be 
damaged,  perhaps  beyond  repair,  if  Pres- 
ident Nixon  listens  to  those  in  the  United 
States  who  argue  against  immediate 
talks  on  missile  limitation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  similar 
debate  over  immediate  missile  talks  is 
now  in  progress  within  the  new  admin- 
istration. I  urge  President  Nixon  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  idea  of  going 
ahead  immediately  with  technical  mis- 
sile discussions  with  the  Russiauis.  I  can 
fully  appreciate  that  a  new  administra- 
tion might  find  it  difficult  to  develop  a 
negotiating  position  within  the  first  few 
weeks  in  office.  In  my  view,  however, 
technical  discussions,  which  are  the  nec- 
essary prelude  to  full-scale  negotiations, 
could  begin  immediately.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles we  must  first  establish  a  technical 
and  factual  basis  for  negotiations.  This 
could  be  done  by  beginning  missile  talks 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  urge  the  President  to  open  the  way  to 
these  discussions.  I  would  hope  the  Pres- 
ident would  announce  such  a  decision  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  Mr.  Zorza  is  correct, 
we  run  the  risk  in  any  further  delay  of 
encouraging  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  oppose  any  discussions  at  all. 
The  time  to  act  is  now. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Victor  Zorza, 
"Nixon  Could  Aid  Soviet  Doves  by  Agree- 
ing to  Missile  Talks,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Coitld  Aid  Soviet  Doves  bt  Agreeing 
TO  Missile  Talks 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 
London. — The  Soviet  Invitation  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  enter  into  missile  limitation 
talks  might  have  been  designed  as  a  trap. 

Whether  it  was  so  designed  depends  on 
which  of  the  Kremlin  factions  inspired  it. 
For  m  addition  to  those  Soviet  leaders  who 
really  want  disarmament,  there  are  those 
who  believe,  as  Is  evident  from  the  Soviet 
press,  that  genuine  disarmament  Is  unattain- 
able in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

Until  the  middle  of  last  year,  this  second 
group  balked  the  repeated  efforts  of  Premier 
Kosygln,  refiected  In  his  public  and  private 
utterances,  to  accept  President  Johnson's 
longstanding  Invitation  to  Join  In  missile 
limitation  talks.  The  Kremlin  accepted  the 
Invitation  only  when  It  became  evident  that. 
In    the   absence   of    missile   limitation,   the 


United  States  would  proceed  rapidly  to  vast- 
ly increase  Its  strategic  forces. 

It  Is  thus  arguable  that  the  recent  Soviet 
agreement  to  Join  In  talks,  and  the  calcu- 
lated and  pressing  reminder  of  this  Issued  In 
Moscow  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Nixon's  lnaug\u-a- 
tlon,  were  Inspired  not  by  the  dlsarmers,  but 
by  their  opponents.  They  nUght  have  finally 
agreed  to  the  talks  In  the  hope  that  these 
might  lull  American  suspicions  and  delay  the 
American  arms  drive,  while  giving  the  So- 
viet Union  additional  time  to  develop  secret- 
ly Its  own  strategic  strength. 

Duplicity  of  this  kind  is  a  habitual  tool  of 
Soviet  diplomacy.  The  honeyed  words  and 
smiles  of  the  Soviet  leaders  after  the  Clerna 
and  Bratislava  meetings.  Just  before  the  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  are  only  the  most 
recent  example  of  this. 

An  even  closer  parallel  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
repeated  Soviet  assurances  to  President  Ken- 
nedy that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  intro- 
ducing offensive  missiles  to  Cuba — at  the 
very  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  secretly 
doing  Just  that. 

Less  obvious,  but  even  more  relevant  to  the 
prospect  of  missile  limitation  talks,  is  the 
Kremlin's  apparent  duplicity  during  the  first 
months  of  the  Kennedy  presidency,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were  ob- 
serving a  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  while 
their  delegates  were  trying  to  negotiate  a 
permanent  ban  In  Geneva. 

President  Kennedy  Insisted  that  the  mora- 
torium must  be  observed.  But  the  Kremlin 
used  the  cover  of  the  Geneva  talks  to  prepare 
Its  60-megaton  test  with  which  it  prefldlously 
breached  the  moratorium,  and  which  was 
later  claimed  to  have  given  the  Rxisslans  a 
100-megaton  bomb  and  a  vast  superiority 
over  the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy  vowed  that  he  would 
never  again  allow  himself  to  be  caught  "with 
his  trousers  down,"  and  President  Nixon  must 
now  consider  whether  he  ought  to  expose 
himself  to  a  similar  danger  while  the  missile 
limitation  talks  proceed  In  the  usual  slow 
and  leisurely  way. 

Certainly  the  two  situations  are  not  exactly 
similar,  but  there  are  enough  parallels  to  In- 
vite comparison,  and  to  draw  the  obvious 
lesson.  But  the  less  obvious  parallels  should 
also  be  considered.  For  there  was  consider- 
able evidence  at  the  time  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev was  engaged  In  a  tough  struggle  with 
his  opponents  In  the  Kremlin  over  the  re- 
sources to  be  devoted  to  defense. 

Khrushchev's  power  position  was  chal- 
lenged, and  in  order  to  survive  he  had  to  give 
them  what  they  wanted  In  the  way  of  arms 
or  at  least  to  make  a  60-megaton  bang  to 
show  that  Russia  already  had  much  bigger 
and   better  weapons  than   America. 

There  was  evidence  of  the  challenge  to 
Khrushchev  between  the  lines  of  the  So- 
viet press,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
drop  private  hints  to  Western  leaders  that, 
unless  they  met  him  half-way  on  the  dis- 
armament questions  then  tuider  discussion, 
his  position  In  the  Kremlin  might  be  endan- 
gered. 

His  greatest  need  was  for  rapid  progress 
at  the  Geneva  talks  on  the  nuclear  test  ban. 
An  agreement  at  Geneva  which  he  could  pre- 
sent to  his  Kremlin  associates  as  reasonably 
satisfactory  would  have  eased  the  pressures 
on  him,  and  he  would  not  have  h£Ul  to  break 
the  moratorium  by  ordering  the  60-megaton 
test. 

But  President  Kennedy,  too,  was  under 
pressure  from  those  who  advised  against  any 
concessions  on  security  grounds,  and  from 
those  who  confidently  ridiculed  "the  notion 
that  Khrushchev's  power  is  far  from  abso- 
lute or  secure."  These  stories,  they  explained, 
were  being  spread  "to  pave  the  way  for  one- 
sided concessions  by  the  West." 

If  the  concessions  which  Khrushchev 
needed  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  In 
1961 — as  they  were  ultimately  made  In  1963 
When  the  President  overcame  the  opposition 
from   the  Joint  Chiefs   of   Staff   and  from 


others — the  test  ben  treaty  might  have  been 
signed  two  ye&rs  earlier.  Russia's  60-megaton 
test  woxild  have  been  averted,  the  whole 
course  of  International  affairs  might  have 
been  greatly  changed. 

Now  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  once  again 
locked  In  struggle,  and  powerful  voices  In  the 
West  advise  against  Immediate  talks  on  mis- 
sile llnUtatlon.  Melvln  Laird,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  would  like  to  wait  eight  or  nine 
months.  But  the  Kremlin  could  uae  this 
waiting  period  Just  as  effectively  to  build  up 
Its  strength  as  It  could  use  a  similar  period 
of  talks. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  listens  to  Laird,  and  to  those 
who  once  again  disregard  the  evidence  of 
the  struggle  In  the  Kremlin,  the  delay  might 
well  enable  the  Soviet  hawks  to  score  the  kind 
of  Irreversible  victory  that  they  won  when 
they  brought  about  the  fall  of  Khrushchev. 

The  Issues  In  the  present  struggle  (as 
described  in  my  weekly  newsletter)  are  much 
the  same  as  In  the  past.  Early  talks  could  give 
the  Kremlin  doves  the  chance  they  need. 
Further  delays  could  imdermlne  their  al- 
ready shaky  positions. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SPECIAL  MES- 
SAGE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, President  Nixon  presented  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  American  people  a  special  message 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  crime  and  law-enforce- 
ment problems.  This  message  was  not 
just  a  comprehensive  detailing  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us.  It  was  the 
first  installment  of  a  wide-ranging  plan 
of  action — and  a  personal  commitment — 
from  President  Nixon  to  do  something 
about  them. 

The  response  was  immediate  and  en- 
thusiastic. Mayor  Walter  Washington 
pledged  the  "full  support"  of  the  District 
government.  He  called  last  Friday  "an 
exceedingly  bright  day  for  the  District  of 
Columbia."  The  Washington  Evening 
Star  commented  editorially  that  the 
President  'is  off  to  an  excellent  start" 
in  his  efforts  to  curb  and  turn  back  the 
mounting  wave  of  crime  in  Washington. 
The  Washington  Post  said  that  the  pro- 
posals were  a  'comprehensive  attack" 
and  "offer  hope  and  a  checklist  against 
which  every  citizen  can  measure  in  the 
months  to  come  the  performance  of  Dis- 
trict and  Federal  officials." 

This  message  will  be  supplemented  by 
specific  legislative  and  budgetary  pro- 
posals to  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
But  the  principal  thrust  and  outline  of 
the  President's  response  is  now  recorded. 
It  appears  that  the  problems  which  have 
chronically  plagued  the  Nations  Capital 
will  receive  top  priority  and  sustained 
attention  at  the  White  House  level  as 
was  pledged  during  the  course  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign. 

It  is  clearly  and  forcefully  demon- 
strated by  this  message,  Mr.  President, 
that  President  Nixon  cares  about  the 
problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
is  willing  and  ready  not  only  to  bring 
the  full  resources  and  prestige  of  his 
office  to  bear  on  them,  but  to  work  with 
responsible  officials  and  concerned  citi- 
zens to  bring  about  meaningful  progress. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  equal  priority 
and  commitment  given  by  the  Congress, 
District  officials  and  citizens,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation.  As  a  member  of  the 
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Senate  Judiciary  and  Appropriations 
Committees  and  of  subcommittees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  areas 
covered  in  the  m  essage,  I  pledge  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  help.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  1 3  join  with  the  President 
to  get  this  essent  al  job  done. 

While  I  shall  not  today  comment  on 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  mes- 
sage— they  spea  c  for  themselves — I  do 
salute  the  President  on  his  wise  choice 
in  naming  Mr.  Eonald  Santarelli  as  spe- 
cial counsel  foi  District  of  Columbia 
matters.  Having  mown  Mr.  Santarelli  for 
2  years  and  havng  worked  closely  with 
him  on  a  varietsl  of  crime-related  issues 
during  his  service  as  Minority  Counsel  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  as 
Counsel  to  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommlittee,  I  can  attest  to  his 
intelligence,  competence,  and  broad  ex 
thorough,  scholarly,  yet 
practical  technician  who  knows  the  crime 
problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  first  hand,  liaving  also  served  in  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  qfflce  in  the  District  for 
2  years.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  dis- 

responsibilities  in  the 
same  efiQcient  and  effective  way  he  has 
during  his  tenuni  on  Capitol  Hill 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ful  text  of  the  President's 
message  be  printf  d  in  the  Record. 

objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
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imately should  have  In  the  public  policies 
that  affect  their  lives. 

Before  detailing  these  measures  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points,  both  of  which  may 
help  set  the  measures  themselves  In  per- 
spective. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  first,  that  Mayor 
Washington  and  I,  together  with  key  mem- 
bers of  our  respective  Administrations,  have 
established  the  basis  for  what  I  confidently 
expect  will  be  the  most  effective  cooperation 
yet  achieved  In  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  and  City  governments. 

The  basic  framework  within  which  we 
both  intend  to  operate  Is  one  of  local  ini- 
tiative and  responsibility,  and  the  fullest 
possible  Federal  support — not  only  In  terms 
of  the  necessary  money,  but  also  by  Involving 
the  vast  array  of  technical  assistance  avail- 
able from  within  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  headquartered  here. 

Second,  the  great  majority  of  these  ac- 
tions and  recommendations  are  in  the  fields 
of  crime  control  and  the  administration 
of  Justice.  I  recognize  full  well  that  crime 
and  violence  are  only  part  of  the  complex 
Interweave  of  problems  the  District  faces, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  crime  itself  also 
requires  much  more  far-reaching  and  subtle 
approaches.  But  the  rapidly  mounting  ur- 
gency of  the  crime  crisis  in  the  District  marks 
Immediate,  direct  antl-crlme  measures  as 
the  first-priority  task. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  early  and 
urgent  emphasis.  Crime  In  America  today 
Is  both  a  primary  local  responsibility  and  a 
primary  national  concern.  Here  In  the  Dis- 
trict, the  Federal  Government  bears  a  special 
responsibility  and  has  a  unique  opportunity. 
By  searching  for  new  ways  of  applying  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
war  against  crime  here,  we  may  discover 
new  ways  of  advancing  the  war  agtUnst 
crime  elsewhere. 

These  measures  are  by  no  means  a  com- 
prehensive list.  They  represent  things  that 
are  clearly  needed  and  can  be  done  now. 
Other  crime-control  measures  will  follow, 
and  also  additional  measures  to  meet  the 
vast  array  of  the  District's  other  needs. 

RESTORING  THE  DEVASTATED  AREAS 

Scarcely  any  of  the  shops  and  homes 
destroyed  during  the  riots  of  last  April 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  very  few  of  those 
damaged  have  been  made  habitable  or  usable 
again.  These  rotting,  boarded-up  structures 
are  a  rebuke  to  us  all.  and  an  oppressive, 
demoralizing  environment  for  those  who 
live  In  their  shadow.  They  remind  us  again 
of  the  basic  fact  that  the  principal  victims 
of  violence  are  those  In  whose  neighbor- 
hoods It  occurs. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  patch  up  what 
now  exists:  we  must  truly  rebuild. 

The  people  of  the  District — especially,  of 
course,  the  people  who  live  In  these  areas, 
and  those  who  own  the  land — must  decide 
the  purposes  for  which  these  blocks  will  be 
used.  The  Federal  Government  can,  how- 
ever, pledge  Its  full  support  for  those  Fed- 
eral programs  which  can  enable  such  re- 
development to  proceed,  and  can  further 
pledge  the  utmost  Executive  energy  In  re- 
sponding to  formal  applications  from  the 
District. 

We  have  already  begun. 

Specifically,  Secretary  Romney  Informed 
me  today  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  haa  approved  a 
29.7  million  dollar  neighborhood  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Shaw  area.  Including  the 
major  portion  of  the  7th  Street  neighbor- 
hood damaged  during  last  April's  riots.  This 
plan,  the  result  of  several  years  of  prepara- 
tion, Is  an  accomplishment  of  which  this 
city  can  be  proud. 

It  took  Secretary  Romney's  Department 
less  than  24  hours  to  approve  this  plan  for 
the  Shaw  area,  once  It  was  approved  by  the 
City  CouncU  last  Tuesday  and  submitted  for 
Federal  approval   Wednesday  evening.  This 


unprecedented  process  Illustrates  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Administration  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Capital  city. 

Mayor  Washington  has  Indicated  that  he 
intends  to  seek  similar  assistance  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  for  rehabilitation  of  the  two  major 
areas  of  riot  damage  not  covered  In  the 
Shaw  plan — the  areas  along  14th  Street  and 
H  Street.  I  can  assure  him  that  this  Admin- 
istration will  respond  with  the  same  sense  of 
urgency  to  his  request  for  help  In  these 
areas. 

He  has  promised  me  a  tight  but  serious 
timetable  under  which  the  first  construction 
in   these  areas  would  begin  next  fall. 

While  the  city  prepares  for  this  construc- 
tion— and  decides  what  to  do  with  the  14th 
and  H  Street  areas — the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  make 
available  $1  million  In  special  Interim  as- 
sistance for  Improvements  In  some  of  the 
blighted  areaa.  This  morning,  I  watched  the 
first  cranes  at  work  clearing  rubble  to  make 
way  for  a  temporary  playground.  The  Dis- 
trict has  plans  for  swings,  slides  and  swim- 
ming pools  where  now  there  Is  charred  rub- 
ble. Street  lighting  will  be  Improved,  roads 
and  sidewalks  repaired. 

Under  Section  514  of  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act,  Mayor  Washing- 
ton has  undertaken  to  provide  1  /3  matching 
funds  for  this  $1  million,  and  the  District 
Government  will  take  the  Initiative  In  de- 
ciding how  this  money  will  be  spent.  The 
limited  assistance  to  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government  under  this  Interim  pro- 
gram cannot  by  itself  remake  these  areas. 
But  It  Is  a  first  step  toward  making  them 
more  livable,  an  earnest  demonstration  of 
our  concern,  and  a  first  sign  of  hope. 

In  this  connection,  I  can  announce  that 
the  1969  Inaugural  Conunlttee.  through  Its 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  WlUard  Marriott,  has 
agreed  to  devote  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
Inaugural  to  the  cost  of  providing  play- 
ground equipment  and  other  Improvements 
for   these  parks   and   playground   areas. 

CRIME     AND     ADMINISTRATION     OP    JUSTICE 

A  meaningful  assault  on  crime  requires 
action  on  a  broad  array  of  fronts.  But  In  the 
midst  of  a  crime  crisis.  Immediate  steps  are 
needed  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
police  and  to  make  Justice  swifter  and  more 
certain. 

Toward  these  ends  and  as  a  beginning,  I 
have  taken  or  will  propose  action  in  twelve 
major  areas. 

1.   The  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  provide  10  more 
Judges  for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  win  ask  later  for  more  additional 
Judges  as  they  become  necessary  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  system. 

As  an  interim  measure,  I  would  hope  that 
the  existing  visiting  Judges  program  would 
be  expanded  In  the  District.  The  Chief  Judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  here  has 
diligently  sought  the  services  of  visiting 
Judges.  I  win  encourage  and  aid  him  In  his 
effort  to  obtain  the  services  of  more  Judges. 

To  Improve  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  District,  I  have  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  consult  with  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  the  various  Interested  groups,  to  assist 
In  the  drafting  of  appropriate  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  reorganization  and  restructuring 
of  our  present  court  system  toward  the  even- 
tual goal  of  creating  one  local  court  of  gen- 
eral, civil,  criminal  and  Juvenile  jurisdiction 
for  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia.  It  is  consistent 
with  my  support  for  home  rule  to  urge  the 
creation  of  a  local  court  system  similar  to 
that  of  the  States  and  other  large  munici- 
palities. 

To  perform  with  full  effectiveness,  a  mod- 
ern court  needs  modern  computer  and  man- 
agement techniques.  I  have  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  offer  his  department's 
assistance  to  the  study  groups  In  the  District 
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that    are    presently   seeking    to    apply    such 
techniques  In  the  court  system. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  sub- 
mit specific  recommendations  for  such  addi- 
tional court  house  personnel.  Including  Unit- 
ed States  Marshals,  court  clerks,  probation 
officers,  law  clerks  and  bailiffs,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  support  not  only  the  present  Judges 
but  the  additional  Judges  that  will  be 
requested. 

2.  U.S.  attorney's  office 

The  chronic  under  staffing  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's office  has  long  hampered  the  efficient 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  District.  It 
is  vrtdely  recognized  that  a  ratio  of  at  least 
two  prosecutors  for  each  Judge  Is  needed.  To 
achieve  that  goal,  20  new  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torneys are  required  Immediately.  With  the 
creation  of  10  additional  Judgeships  and  the 
contemplated  court  reorganization,  another 
20  prosecutors  will  be  required.  Consequently 
I  am  recommending  the  authorization  of  40 
more  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys. 

A  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Attorney  Is  Imperative.  This 
should  Include  a  restructuring  of  the  office  to 
provide  for  two-man  prosecutor  teams  In  Im- 
portant cases;  the  development  of  specialized 
fimctlons  for  technical  cases  such  as  frauds 
and  other  economic  crimes;  and  the  creation 
of  a  special  "violent  crimes  unit"  to  handle 
such  crimes  as  armed  bank  robberies  on  a 
priority  basis,  as  Is  presently  being  tried  ex- 
perimentally. In  addition,  greater  emphasis 
is  needed  on  developing  policy  guidelines  and 
training  programs.  On  January  14.  $120,000 
was  awarded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  for  a  spe- 
cial study  committee.  Included  In  Its  study 
is  an  examination  of  the  prosecutor's  office, 
with  a  view  toward  recommending  Improve- 
ments In  Its  operation.  I  strongly  support 
this  study  and  have  Instructed  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  available  the  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee and  to  facilitate  reorganization  found 
desirable. 

In  addition.  I  will  seek  authorization  for 
the  hiring  of  law  clerks  and  sufficient  other 
personnel  for  the  proper  staffing  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office — and  for  the  hiring  and  use 
of  trained  Investigators,  who  are  necessary 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's office. 

3.  Courthouse  facilities 

The  local  courts  already  are  overflowing 
the  existing  Court  of  General  Sessions  build- 
ings. Judges  are  sitting  In  three  different 
buildings,  and  some  in  temporary  court- 
rooms. With  the  creation  of  additional  Judges 
and  the  eventual  transfer  of  greatly  ex- 
panded Jurisdiction  to  the  local  courts,  a  new 
courthouse  complex  becomes  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity. $100,000  has  already  been  utilized  for 
planning  for  a  new  courthouse  and  S3 .5  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  for  site  selection. 
But  we  must  have  these  facilities  now.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  vigorously  endorsing  the  re- 
quests presently  pending  before  the  Congress 
for  $1,240,000  to  be  used  to  complete  ac- 
quisition and  for  additional  planning.  The 
Administration  will  fully  support  the  Mayor 
In  such  additional  requests  as  are  needed 
to  speed  the  building  program.  Meanwhile,  I 
have  instructed  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  in  providing  tem- 
porary facilities. 

4.    Bail  reform  and  the  bail  agency 

Problems  arising  out  of  the  operation  ol 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  But  substantial 
changes  In  this  area  are  needed  quickly. 
Increasing  numbers  of  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted by  persons  already  Indicted  for  earlier 
crimes,  but  free  on  pre-trial  release.  Many 
are  now  being  arrested  two,  three,  even  seven 
times  for  new  offenses  while  awaiting  trials. 
This  requires  that  a  new  provision  be  made 
In  the  law,  whereby  dangerous  hard  core 
recidivists  could  be  held  In  temporary  pre- 
trial detention  when  they  have  been  charged 


with  crimes  and  when  their  continued  pre- 
trial release  presents  a  clear  danger  to  the 
community. 

Additionally,  crimes  committed  by  persons 
on  pre-trial  release  should  be  made  subject 
to    Increased    penalties. 

Insufficient  staffing  of  the  Ball  Agency  is 
one  of  the  contributors  to  crime  by  those  on 
pre-trial  release.  I  support  immediate  lifting 
of  the  celling  that  now  constricts  the  Agen- 
cy's funding.  I  will  seek  appropriations  for 
an  Initial  expansion  of  the  agency  from  13 
to  35  permanent  positions.  If  the  pre-trial 
release  system  Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
community,  the  agency  must  have  the 
capacity  for  adequate  Investigation  and 
supervision. 

5.  The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections 
As  the  local  government  Is  painfully  aware, 
the  existing  facilities  and  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  are  woefully  in- 
adequate On  January  16,  1969.  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  submitted  a  com- 
prehensive report  to  Mayor  Washington 
identifying  the  deficiencies  and  making  a 
number  of  recommendations.  I  Join  with  the 
Mayor  In  urging  Immediate  Implementation 
of  those  recommendation,  and  I  will  offer 
whatever  Federal  assistance  Is  possible  In 
doing  so. 

All  who  have  studied  the  problem  agree 
that  far-reaching  changes  are  needed  In  the 
penal  facilities  and  programs  serving  the 
District.  I  will  press  vigorously  for  accom- 
plishment of  the  needed  reforms. 

6.  Office  of  Public  Defender 
The  recent  ball  reform  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  have  emphasized  the  Important 
contributions  skilled  defense  counsel  can 
make  toward  expediting  criminal  trials. 

Too  often.  Inexperienced  lawyers  who  are 
appointed  to  represent  Indigent  defendants 
complicate  and  delay  the  trial  process  by 
their  unfamlllarity  with  the  law  and  criminal 
practice.  Experience  has  shown  that  profes- 
sional public  defenders,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  better  safeguard  the  rights  of  de- 
fendants, but  also  speed  the  process  of  jus- 
tice. The  Legal  Aid  Agency  In  the  District  Is 
a  pilot  project  which  has  given  every  indica- 
tion of  great  success  If  properly  supported. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  convert  this 
project  Into  a  full-fledged  Public  Defender 
program.  To  make  this  project  possible,  I  will 
support  the  Legal  Aid  Agency's  1970  budget 
request  for  $700,000  to  allow  an  Increase  In 
its  staff  from  22  to  34  attorneys  and  to  assume 
responsibility  for  a  successful  project  In 
offender  rehabilitation.  This  would  allow  it 
to  become  a  full-fledged  Public  Defenders 
Office  with  the  capacity  to  represent  almost 
half  of  the  indigent  adult  and  Juvenile  de- 
fendants In  the  District. 

7.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
There  Is  no  deterrent  to  crime  quite  so 
effective  as  the  public  presence  of  policemen. 
Several  Immediate  steps  are  needed  to  bol- 
ster and  improve  the  local  police  force  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  step  Is  more  effective  recruitment. 
Despite  diligent  recruitment  efforts,  the  po- 
lice force  has  hundreds  of  unfilled  vacancies. 
I  have  pledged  to  the  Mayor  the  assistance 
and  full  support  of  this  Administration  to 
improve  the  recruitment  process.  I  will  spon- 
sor the  establishment  of  a  procedure  by 
which  the  District  can  draw  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  other  cities.  Imaginative  and  inno- 
vative approaches  may  be  necessary. 

But  even  bringing  the  department  up  to 
its  presently  authorized  strength  will  not 
secure  adequate  public  protection  in  these 
troubled  times.  Consequently,  I  am  recom- 
mending to  the  Mayor  that  he  request  au- 
thorization of  an  additional  1000  police  of- 
ficers for  the  District,  and  I  will  support  such 
a  request. 

1  endorse  the  Mayor's  efforts  and  thoee  of 
the    police    department    to    reorganize    the 


structure  of  the  department,  so  as  to  con- 
solidate functions,  reduce  duplication  and 
free  additional  police  officers  for  patrol  and 
enforcement  duties.  I  offer  the  assistance  of 
the    Federal     Government     In     this     effort. 

I  urge  our  local  police  officials  to  give  a 
high  priority  to  planning  and  development, 
making  use  of  the  Increased  Federal  funds 
now  available  for  the  introduction  of  new 
law  enforcement  techniques. 

The  police  department  also  needs  the  In- 
creased assistance  of  competent  legal  ad- 
visers in  this  era  of  evermore  complicated 
criminal  law  and  procedures  I  laud  the 
Mayor  for  his  recent  apjxjintment  to  the 
police  department  of  a  legal  adviser.  How- 
ever, with  the  increased  burdens  on  the  de- 
partment it  seems  advisable  to  Increase  the 
staff  and  capability  of  such  an  office  Not 
only  do  the  police  need  to  be  properly  ad- 
vised as  to  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
but  it  Is  also  necessary  lor  the  police  de- 
partment to  be  assured  of  the  Government's 
supjjort  of  an  interest  in  the  officer's  per- 
formance of  his  individual  duties. 

8.  Director  of  public  safety 
The  potential  of  this  office  Is  great.  It  Is 
presently  vacant.  The  Mayor  Informs  me  that 
he  is  diligently  searching  for  the  right  man 
to  fill  the  job.' I  have  offered  the  Mayor  this 
Administration's  resources  t«  assist  him  In 
selecting  the  best  possible  Director. 
9.  Citizen  participation 
Increased  citizen  Involvement  Is  essential 
to  any  program  of  crime  control  and  preven- 
tion: It  Is  also  In  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition.  I  strongly  support  the  Mayor  in 
his  plan  to  appoint  a  Criminal  Justice  Co- 
ordinating Committee  patterned  after  similar 
successful  programs  in  other  large  cities.  It 
is  Important  that  the  Council  be  properly 
staffed.  This  could  be  done  with  help  from 
the  recently  created  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Office  and  funded  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act,  which  provides 
financial  support  of  up  to  gC":  for  such  plan- 
ning activity  involving  citizen  participation. 
Policy  making  and  planning  must  have  citi- 
zen participation  and  coordination  If  they 
are  to  produce  programs  that  are  widely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  community.  I  pledge  the 
Mayor  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  this  area. 

10.  Narcotics 

Although  the  narcotics  traffic  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  apparently  not  domi- 
nated by  organized  crime  it  has  become  an 
acute  and  growing  problem.  It  is  a  direct 
cause  of  much  of  the  District's  crime,  by 
driving  the  narcotic  user  to  commit  crime 
to  support  his  "habit".  Many  armed  rob- 
beries, assaults  and  bank  holdups  are  directly 
related  to  narcotics  use. 

Consequently,  I  have  instructed  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to 
Increase  significantly  its  role  in  the  District 
of  Colvimbla  In  enforcing  the  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drug  laws.  The  Bureau  has  as- 
sured me  that  they  will  also  Increase  their 
cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment In  enforcement,  training  and  in 
making  available  additional  laboratory  facil- 
ities and  expert  and  technical  assistance. 

I  have  also  directed  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  seek  more  effective 
application  of  the  clvU  commitment  provi- 
sions of  the  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  which  has  not  yet  been  widely  used. 
11.  Juvenile  crime 

In  recent  years  the  median  age  of  those 
charged  with  crime  has  been  ominously  drop- 
ping. The  National  Commission  on  Violence 
warned  this  month:  "The  key  to  much  of  the 
violence  in  our  society  seems  to  He  with  the 
young.  Our  youth  account  for  an  ever-in- 
creasing percentage  of  crime,  greater  than 
their  increasing  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. ...  It  may  be  here,  with  tomorrow's 
generation,   that  much  of  the  emphasis  of 
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our  BtudlM  and  tte  national  reponse  abould 
Ue." 

I  strongly  support  the  city  government's 
effortB  to  dra/t  a  fcew  Juvenile  Code,  and  I 
am  malting  available  technical  assistance  by 
Federal  authorities.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  already  coa|>eratlng  with  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  add  other  local  officials  on 
the  project.  1 

Under  the  propqeed  court  reorganization, 
the  now  isolated  and  undernourished  Ju- 
venile Court  would  be  brought  Into  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
Jurisdiction.  Thuii  ijuvenlles  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  opmprehenslve  facilities  of 
the  new  court,  including  family  services  and 
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probation  assistant  :e 
The    pilot     Oroi  p 


Project,  m  which  luvenlles  enjoy  retention 
of  community  ties,  close  adult  supervision 
and  peer-group  controls,  gives  every  appear- 
ance of  success.  Ilxpanslon  of  the  project 
as  a  substitute  foi  Institutionalization  and 
as  a  possible  supplement  to  probation  Is  de- 
sirable. I  support  ihe  Mayor  in  his  request 
for  Increased  funding  and  authorization  for 
such  facilities. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  psychiatric  services 
for  th«  youthful  disturbed  Is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to.  crime  prevention.  Young  minds 
gone  astray  must  te  helped  while  still  mal- 
leable. I  will  assist  the  Mayor  in  his  forth- 
coming request  for  a  well-staffed  psychiatric 
care  residential  facility  for  adolescent  de- 
linquents 

I  also  urge  that  ixe  local  government,  to- 
gether with  local  ichool  officials,  prepare  a 
plan  to  provide  fo|  the  education  of  those 
school  children  whcse  disciplinary  and  tru- 
ant absence  from  schoolg  for  long  periods 
now  causes  them  o  reach  adulthood  edu- 
A  substitute  educational 
program  must  be  devised  for  them,  lest  they 
"  "  themselves  and  the  com- 
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12.  New  atteniion  to  the  District 
The  Attorney  Oeaeral  has  created  a  new 
post  within  the  J  istlce  Department,  that 
of  Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  with 
one  of  the  new  olUcial's  special  and  con- 
tinuing responsibilities  that  of  helping  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  has  named  to  the 
post  Mr.  Donald  sintarelli.  a  widely  expe- 
rienced expert  on  the  special  problems  of 
crime  control  In  the  District.  One  of  Mr. 
Santarelli's  functlois  will  be  to  evaluate  and 
help  Implement  ne^r  ideas  for  more  effective 
anti-crime  measuren  in  the  District. 
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government,  as  Improved  Federal  cooperation 
provides  the  support  so  desperately  needed, 
as  the  citizens  of  Washington  develop  a 
greater  awareness  of  ways  In  which  citizen 
action  can  make  their  city  safer  and  more 
livable,  as  progress  Is  made  in  tackling  the 
stubborn  social  problems  that  have  sapped 
the  spirit  of  so  many  of  the  District's  people, 
I  am  confident  that  together  we  can  make 
measurable  progress  toward  reviving  the 
spirit  and  restoring  the  safety  of  the  nation's 
capitol,  and  malting  it  once  again  what  it 
ought  to  be:  a  proud,  glorious  city,  cherished 
by  every  American  as  part  of  his  heritage 
and  cherished  by  those  who  live  here  a«  a 
place  of  beauty,  neighborllnees  and  decency. 


MRS.  RITA  HAUSER,  ADVOCATE  OF 
SENATE  RATIFICA'nON  OP  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  TRENDS.  APPOINTED 
TO  U.N.  BY  NIXON— XVI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days  I  have  been 
speaking  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  I  congratulate  President  Nixon 
on  his  excellent  nomination  just  made  of 
Mrs.  Rita  Hauser.  a  prominent  interna- 
tional lawyer,  to  the  post  of  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  This  is  the  third 
major  appointment  of  a  woman  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  In  this  post,  Mrs. 
Hauser  will  follow  such  great  and  dedi- 
cated women  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lord,  and  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree. 

Mrs.  Hauser  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention, and  Conventions  on  Genocide 
and  the  Status  of  Women.  She  has 
promptly  called  for  the  Senate,  this  body, 
to  ratify  them.  In  keeping  with  this,  one 
of  her  first  duties  will  be  to  attend  the 
5-week  meeUng  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  Geneva  beginning  on 
February  14.  If  some  people  mistakenly 
think  that  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  a  general  theoretical  group  of  do- 
gooders,  let  me  point  out  that  the  first 
subject  on  the  Commission's  agenda  will 
be  the  grave  event  of  the  Iraqi  hanging 
of  the  nine  Iraqi  Jews  and  five  others. 

Mrs.  Hauser  is  exceptionally  well  qual- 
ified for  this  post  both  for  her  admirable 
academic  background — she  has  four  col- 
lege degrees  Including  a  doctorate  in  po- 
litical economy  from  the  University  of 
Strasbourg — and  for  her  dedicated  and 
sincere  concern  for  human  rights.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  her  well  in  this  post. 


PUBLIC  HANGINGS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
civilized  world  has  reacted  with  revul- 
sion to  the  spectacle  of  the  public  hang- 
ings in  Baghdad. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on 
the  judicial  process  in  other  countries, 
but  it  is  patent  from  the  reports  from 
Iraq  that  the  executions  gave  expression 
to  violent  anti-Jewish  hatred,  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  3.000  Jews  who  still 
survive  in  Iraq  are  in  grave  danger. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  William  P.  Rogers,  has  filed  a 
strong  protest  with  the  United  Nations' 
Security  Council. 

All  of  us  share  his  view : 


The  manner  in  which  these  executions  and 
the  trials  which  proceeded  them  were  con- 
ducted scarcely  conform  to  normally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Rogers  noted: 

The  spectacular  way  in  which  they  were 
carried  out  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
arouse  emotions  and  to  Intensify  the  very 
explosive  atmosphere  of  the  suspicions  and 
hostlUty  in  the  Middle  East. 

And,  he  continued: 

Repetition  of  the  recent  tragic  event  would 
be  bound  to  maJce  more  difficult  efforts  with- 
in and  outside  the  United  Nations  toward 
the  goals  of  peace,  tolerance  and  human  un- 
derstanding among  nations  and  people  In  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation  calls 
for  more  than  protest. 

Our  existing  immigration  laws  will  per- 
mit the  immigration  of  Jews  from  Iraq 
into  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  many  other  coimtries 
would  open  their  doors  to  members  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Iraq. 

I  believe  that  our  Government,  in  con- 
cert with  other  Governments  of  the 
world,  should  do  all  it  can  to  facilitate 
the  exodus  of  these  people. 

If.  as  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the 
Government  of  Iraq,  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  are  distrusted,  it 
would  seem  that  Iraqi  officials  would 
have  no  objections  to  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation leaving  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  United  Nations  could  well  play  a 
role,  either  directly  or  through  utiliza- 
tion of  its  good  offices,  in  working  out  a 
feasible  departure  plan  for  those  Jews 
in  Iraq  who  wish  to  leave. 

From  the  actions  and  statements  of 
the  Government  of  Iraq,  the  immigra- 
tion of  these  3,000  people  should  not  be 
a  matter  of  opposition,  but  rather  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  a  source  of 
tension  and  disruption. 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  which 
I  made  earlier  today  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
reference  to  amendments  to  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  U.S.  Senator  Robekt  C.  Byrd 

Before  the  StrBCOMMrrrEE  on   Constitu- 

noNAL  Rights.  CoMMrrrEE  on  the  Jvtdi- 

ciART,  U.S.  Senate 

statement  relating  to  amendments  to  the 

1966  BAIL  reform  ACT 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  before  me,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1967  relating  to  the  costs  and  problems  of 
mounting  crime,  I  became  so  concerned 
about  the  need  for  doing  something  about  it 
that  I  prepared  two  amendments  to  the  1966 
Bail  Reform  Act  which  I  was  prepared  to 
submit  as  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets 
bill  when  it  was  under  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  fall.  However,  at  the 
last  moment,  I  agreed  to  hold  these  amend- 
ments and  submit  them  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
where  they  could  receive  more  deUberate  con- 


sideration. With  the  matter  of  ball  reform 
presently  before  the  Judiciary  Subconunlttee, 
I  feel  that  It  Is  Important  to  speak  out  on 
this  matter. 

I  had  proposed  these  amendments  because 
I  was  convinced  that  the  comparatively  new 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966 — particularly  as  it 
has  been  operating  In  conjunction  with  the 
also  relatively  new  Criminal  Justice  Act — 
gives  an  Insupportable  advantage  to  the 
criminal  who  makes  a  business  of  violent  and 
serious  crime.  It  places  the  victims  of  such 
crimes — and  the  public — unfairly  at  the 
mercy  of  such  criminals,  and  it  places  a 
tremendous  and  unnecessary  additional  bur- 
den on  already  over-burdened  courts  and 
related  law  enforcement  agencies  to  a  point 
which  threatens  a  breakdown  of  the  whole 
federal  law  enforcement  system. 

In  proposing  these  amendments,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that,  generally,  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act, 
particularly  Insofar  as  It  provides  a  means  for 
the  quick  and  equitable  release,  pending 
trial,  of  the  majority  of  persons,  charged 
with  a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous  offenses, 
who  are  not  really  a  part  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment— in  other  words,  those  who  are  not 
chronic  criminals  or  virtual  professionals  in 
the  art  of  violent  crime.  I  believe  that  If 
certain  changes  are  made  In  the  law,  and  if 
necessary  refinements  In  Its  administration 
can  be  accomplished,  it  could  result  In  a  very 
substantial  forward  step  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  I  am  also  quite  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
or  the  manner  In  which  it  has  been  operat- 
ing, is  certainly  not  the  sole  reason  for  the 
sharply  rising  crime  rate  and  the  Increase 
in  lawlessness.  But,  when  under  the  1966 
Ball  Reform  Act — regardless  of  the  gravity 
and  circumstances  of  the  crime,  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  or  the  past  history  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  accused — the 
arraigning  magistrate  is  forced  to  regularly 
release  back  to  the  streets,  on  nominal  or 
relatively  low  ball  or  on  personal  recogni- 
zance or  other  seemingly  ineffective  condi- 
tions, p)erpetrators  of  the  most  vicious  crimes, 
to  continue  preying  on  the  public  until 
trial — often  at  some  far  future  date — because 
the  prime  consideration  in  setting  the 
amount  of  ball  has  become  the  defendent's 
visible  ability  to  make  the  bond — then  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  time  to  amend  the  law  and  with- 
out further  delay.  I  submit  that  there  has 
now  been  sufficient  experience  under  the 
1966  law  to  demonstrate  certain  of  its  weak- 
nesses and  the  fact  that  It  is  proving  a  wind- 
fall to  the  chronic,  violent  criminal.  I  feel 
that  the  law,  as  It  now  stands,  may  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  habitual  criminal  than 
it  is  to  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit, 
and  that  it  Is  turning  into  something  of  a 
catastrophe  for  the  victims  of  this  crim- 
inal element  and  for  the  law-abiding  public. 

The  first  of  my  propKjsed  amendments 
would  amend  that  part  of  the  1966  Ball  Re- 
form Act  which  relates  to  "Release  in  non- 
capital cases  prior  to  trial"  (subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  3146,  Title  18,  United 
States  Code).  In  substance,  the  amendment 
would  give  the  court,  or  the  arraignment 
magistrate,  in  the  fixing  of  ball  or  other  con- 
ditions of  release  of  an  accused  in  this  class 
of  cases,  the  discretion  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  danger  which  the  accused  pxjses 
to  another  person  or  to  the  community.  In 
other  words,  in  addition  to  the  factor  of  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  defendant  will 
appear  in  court,  the  court,  in  exercising  its 
discretion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  ball  or 
other  conditions  of  release  pending  trial  or 
other  disposition  of  a  case,  could  also  con- 
sider facts  relating  to  the  danger  which  the 
accused  poses  to  society  or  to  other  persons. 
It  would  give  the  Judge,  or  magistrate.  In  a 
particular  case  where  the  evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  accused  in  a  non-capital 
offense  has  displayed  a  penchant  for  violence, 
greater  discretion  than  Is  presently  afforded 
In  the  fixing  of  ball  or  other  conditions  of 
release.   Apart  from  this  one   change,   this 


amendment  leaves  the  present  legislation  In- 
tact. Including  the  right  of  24-hour  review, 
appeal  to  a  higher  court,  etc. 

The  second  proposed  amendment  is  to  Sec- 
tion 3148(  1 ) .  Title  18.  U.S.  Code,  which  Is  the 
section  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  relating  to 
"Release  in  capital  cases  or  after  conviction." 
This  amendment  Is  confined  to  cases  involv- 
ing persons  accused  of  "crimes  of  violence" 
who  have  outstanding  convictions  for  crimes 
of  violence.  It  would  give  the  Judge,  the 
court,  or  the  arraignment  magistrate,  discre- 
tion In  such  a  case  to  detain  the  accused 
without  ball  pending  trial,  If.  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  no  one  or  more  conditions  of  re- 
lease under  present  law  would  adequately 
protect  the  Interests  and  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

This  amendment  defines  "crimes  of  vio- 
lence" to  mean  "voluntary  manslaughter, 
murder,  rape,  mayhem,  kidnapping,  robbery, 
burglary,  housebreaking,  extortion  accom- 
panied by  threats  of  violence,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  assault  with  Intent  to 
commit  any  felony,  arson  punishable  as  a 
felony,  or  an  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

Of  course,  Section  3148  of  the  present  Bail 
Reform  Act  already  provides  that  in  an  of- 
fense (1)  punishable  by  death  or  (2)  where 
there  has  been  a  conviction  in  the  lower 
court  and  the  defendant  Is  awaiting  sentence 
or  has  filed  an  appeal — the  Judge,  or  court, 
may  deny  ball  and  detain  the  defendant  if  he 
poses  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the 
community.  My  amendment  would  merely 
extend  this  discretion,  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case  warranting,  to  a  third  class  of 
cases  Involving  persons  accused  of  a  crime  of 
violence,  as  described  therein,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence. 

In  discussing  why  I  believe  It  is  not  only 
most  urgent  but  highly  appropriate  that  the 
present  law  be  amended,  I  make  no  pretense 
of  giving  an  erudite  exposition  of  the  history 
of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  ball  or  pretrial  or 
other  release  in  criminal  matters.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  do  so.  I 
simply  wish  to  point  out  some  facts  regard- 
ing the  background  and  evolution  of  federal 
criminal  law  in  this  area,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  been  lost  sight  of  and  which.  If  I 
am  correct,  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  change  the  ball  law  without 
delay. 

These  proposed  amendments  obviously 
bring  into  Issue  the  right  of  Congress,  by 
legislation  to  ( 1 )  enumerate  elements  which 
a  Judge  or  court  may  consider  in  the  exercise 
of  his  or  Its  discretion  in  fixing  ball  or  other 
conditions  of  release,  and  (2)  define  the 
classes  of  cases  in  which  ball  shall  be  al- 
lowed In  this  country.  They  also,  of  course, 
bring  Into  Issue  the  question  of  the  need  for 
a  change  In  the  present  law. 

Although  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation  seems  basic,  if  I  seem  overly 
obvious  at  times,  It  is  because  I  feel  there 
is  much  cloud  cover  | — If  not  fog — )  sur- 
rounding  many   of   the   Issues   involved. 

At  the  outset,  I  think  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution deals  solely  with  "excessive"  ball  and 
fines  and  with  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment," and  that  there  Is  no  prohibition  in 
the  Constitution  against  detaining  without 
ball  persons  charged  with  crimes  punishable 
by  death.  It  is  quite  Important,  it  would 
seem,  to  keep  this  in  mind.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  merely  states;  "Excessive  bail 
shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  Im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
Infilcteu." 

Now,  the  very  same  U.S.  Congress  which 
promulgated  the  Hghth  Amendment  in  1789, 
at  the  same  time  also  enacted  a  ball  statute. 
Congress  made  a  distinction  between  capital 
and  non-capital  federal  crimes  and  provided 
for  bail  at  some  level  in  all  but  capital  of- 
fenses. The  pertinent  portion  reads: 

And  upon  all  arrests  in  criminal  cases,  ball 
shall  be  admitted,  except  where  the  punish- 


ment may  be  death.  In  which  cases  it  shall 
not  be  admitted  but  by  the  supreme  or  a 
circuit  court,  or  by  a  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  a  Judge  of  a  district  court,  who 
shall  exercise  their  discretion  therein,  re- 
garding the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offence,  and  of  the  evidence,  and  the  usages 
of  law.   ...    (1   Stat.  91.  Sec.  33) 

It  was  this  act  of  Congress,  rather  than 
the  Constitution  Itself,  which  gave  the  right 
to  ball  in  non-capital  cases. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Eighth  Amendment 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  this  original  ball 
act  in  the  light  of  history  and  the  conditions 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  promulgated 
and  enacted. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  suffice  merely 
to  point  out  that  at  the  time  the  Eighth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
practically  all  of  the  more  serious  crimes 
carried  the  death  penalty,  and  there  was  an 
all  too  recent  history  of  instances  of  burn- 
ing people  at  the  stake,  breaking  them  on 
the  wheel,  and  all  sorts  of  other  inhuman 
treatment,  which  forms  of  punishment  were 
Inherited  from  English  law  although  prac- 
ticed to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  colonies. 

As  for  the  severity  of  the  old  English  law 
from  which  our  own  legal  system  was  de- 
rived, it  may  be  said  that  apparently  be- 
lieving a  reign  of  terror  was  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  keeping  the  criminal  ele- 
ments under  constraint,  legislators  in  those 
early  days  inflicted  the  death  penalty  in- 
discriminately upon  all  classes  of  offenders. 
Many  of  the  offenses  for  which  persons  were 
executed  were  little  more  than  what  we  know 
now  as  misdemeanors.  Execution  seemed  the 
solution  for  all  crimes. 

America  Inherited  this  attitude  of  severity, 
which  continued  long  after  the  United  States 
had  become  a  nation.  Harsh  repression  was 
the  primary  policy  toward  crime  in  the 
newly-created  States. 

The  same  Congress  which  enacted  the  orig- 
inal ball  law  in  1789  also  enacted  a  Crimes 
Act  and  prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  all 
the  more  serious  crimes  over  which  the  fed- 
eral government  had  Jurisdiction.  Accord- 
ingly, persons  accused  of  such  crimes  did 
not  have  the  right  to  ball.  These  crimes  un- 
der the  then  rather  limited  Jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  government  Included:  (1)  Mur- 
der, (2)  treason,  (3)  robbery.  (4)  stealing  a 
ship.  (5)  a  seaman  laying  violent  hands  on 
the  commander  of  a  ship,  (6)  revolt  on  a 
ship,  (7)  piracy  or  robbery  under  false  col- 
ors, (8)  accessory  before  the  fact  of  piracy 
or  robbery  assisting,  counseling,  aiding,  and 
advising,  and  even  (9»  forgery,  counterfeit- 
ing or  uttering  of  a  public  U.S.  security.  Lar- 
ceny did  not  carry  the  death  penalty,  but  It 
was  provided  that  those  found  guilty  should 
be  fined  not  more  than  four  times  the  value 
of  the  property  stolen  and  publicly  whipped 
not  more  than  39  stripes.  (The  Crimes  Act  of 
1790.  1  Stat.  112) 

At  about  the  time  the  original  U.S.  ball 
law  was  enacted,  the  English  law,  from  which 
our  ball  provision  and  Constitutional  BUI  of 
Rights  admittedly  stemmed,  listed  240-some 
offenses  which  were  subject  to  the  death 
F>enalty. 

Even  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1891.  ac- 
cording to  House  of  Representatives  Report 
No.  108.  54th  Congress.  1st  Session.  1896. 
there  were  60  crimes  punishable  under  U.S. 
federal  law  which  carried  the  death  penalty. 
Eighteen  of  these  offenses  for  which  the  pen- 
alty of  death  could  be  Inflicted  were  In  the 
civil  code  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  of  the  United  States  (as  distin- 
guished from  military  and  naval  codes ) . 

The  history  of  the  law  in  the  respective 
states  more  or  less  paralleled  the  federal  law 
in  the  severity  of  the  punishment  meted  out 
for  most  serious  criminal  offenses,  and  even 
well  into  the  present  century,  the  laws  of 
many  states  still  provided  for  the  death  pen- 
alty in  a  number  of  the  more  serious  crimes, 
such  as  murder,  robbery,  rape,  treason,  arson, 
burglary,  kidnaping,   etc.  The  point  is  that 
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of  course,  this  Is  my  basic  premise  in  pro- 
posing these  two  amendments. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  much  of  the 
harsh,  repressive  attitude  towards  crime, 
which  was  inherited  from  the  English  law 
but  continued  long  after  the  United  States 
became  a  nation,  fortunately  was  swept  away 
by  growing  humanitarian  sentiment,  and 
this  eventually  resulted  in  more  humane 
forms  of  punishment  and  more  compas- 
sionate prison  methods  find  the  use  of  such 
corrective  methods  as  probation,  parole,  etc. 
The  number  of  capital  offenses  was  gradual- 
ly reduced  by  legislative  changes  in  the  sta- 
tutes to  a  few  of  the  gravest  crimes.  How- 
ever, as  previously  indicated,  it  was  not  un- 
til 1892.  that  the  number  of  capital  offenses 
in  the  U.S.  Civil  Code  was  reduced  substan- 
tially. 

At  the  time  Congress  enacted  laws  reduc- 
ing the  penalties  for  many  of  the  more 
serious  crimes  from  death  to  imprisonment, 
there  was  no  change  made  in  the  law  with 
respect  to  ball  nor  would  It  appear  that 
any  legislative  consideration  was  given  to 
bail  aspects  at  the  time,  the  major  issue  being 
what  effect  the  removal  of  the  death  penalty 
would  have  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  At  least 
in  retrospect,  it  might  even  be  said  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  inadvertence.  It  followed,  of 
course,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
the  ball  statute,  that  as  soon  as  the  punish- 
ment for  an  offense  was  reduced  from  death 
to  a  lesser  penalty,  the  offense  became  ball- 
able  at  some  level. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because 
Congress  changed  the  penalty  for  crimes 
which  once  carried  the  death  penalty  to 
something  less,  it  could  not  have  changed  the 
ball  act  to  retain  the  provisions  with  respect 
to  discretionary  detention  pending  trial 
which  these  offenses  carried  when  they 
were  punishable  by  death.  Nor  would  It  seem 
to  follow  that  if  Congress  neglected  to 
change  the  bail  act  or  did  not  see  the  need 
at  that  time.  It  foreclosed  Itself  from  doing 
so  at  a  later  date  when  changed  condition 
might  warrant  it. 

Is  the  crime  of  rape  or  robbery,  or  arson, 
or  burglary,  any  less  serious  In  its  conse- 
quences to  the  victims  of  such  crimes  today 
than  it  was  when  the  penalty  was  death? 
Or  must  Congress  relmpose  the  death 
penalty  in  such  cases  in  order  to  permit  the 
courts  to  exercise  discretion,  where  the  facts 
warrant.  In  detaining  an  accused  In  a  vio- 
lent or  serious  criminal  offense  if  his  re- 
lease poses  a  danger  to  society?  Does  not  the 
public  have  the  same  right  of  protection 
today  from  the  violently  lawless  or  dangerous 
criminal  that  It.  in  fact,  had  when  our  first 
Bail  Act  was  enacted?  Or  has  the  protection 
afforded  under  those  old  laws  been  lost  be- 
cause Congress  removed  the  death  penalty 
for  these  serious  offenses?  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  Congress  changed  the  death 
penalty  to  imprisonment  in  certain  cases 
because  it  felt  that  those  crimes  were  not 
serious — or  did  it  do  so  for  humanitarian 
reasons?  When  Congress  reduced  this 
penalty,  was  It  acting  in  keeping  with  the 
times  in  imposing  more  humane  punishment 
for  the  particular  crimes  committed,  or  was 
it  doing  so  in  order  to  permit  the  accused 
to  go  free  on  ball?  It  would  seem  that  the 
answer  to  all  of  this  is  obvious. 

With  federal  Judges,  for  over  100  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  original  Ball  Act,  having 
clear  discretion  to  fix  or  deny  pretrial  ball  in 
practically  all  of  the  more  Serious  and  violent 
crimes  because  such  crimes  carried  the 
death  penalty.  It  becomes  somewhat  aca- 
demic as  to  whether  the  reasons  for  deten- 
tion were  to  prevent  flight  or  to  safeguard 
the  community.  Further,  because  the  yard- 
stick prescribed  in  the  1789  Ball  Act  was  that 
in  considering  whether  or  not  to  allow  ball 
or  detain  the  accused,  the  Judges  were  to 
look  at  "the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offence,  and  of  the  evidence,  and  the  usages 
of  law,"  it  is  not  surprising,  as  recent  studies 
have  found,  that,  for  177  years,  ball  was  set 


in  an  amount  based  largely  on  the  crime 
rather  than  In  an  amount  which  would  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  defend- 
ant In  court,  and  that  money  bail  has  also 
been  used  consistently  as  a  method  of  pre- 
ventive detention  of  persons  charged  with 
crimes  where  it  was  deemed  that  their  re- 
lease before  trial  would  pose  a  danger  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  community.' 

This  is  not  surprising;  first,  because  federal 
statutory  law  In  the  form  of  the  1789  Ball 
Act  specifically  gave  the  courts  this  discre- 
tion for  a  period  of  100  years  or  more,  or 
until  the  death  penalty  was  changed  to  im- 
prisonment In  many  of  the  more  serious 
crimes,  and,  secondly,  in  addition  to  this 
precedent.  It  seems  a  sound  rule  to  have  re- 
lated the  amount  of  ball  to  the  gravity  of 
the  crime,  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and, 
£unong  other  things,  the  danger  which  the 
accused  posed  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  community. 

Against  this  background,  to  now  say — in 
the  absence  of  specific  statutory  provision  to 
that  effect — that  the  only  reason  for  setting 
ball  In  the  case  of  a  chronic  violent  offender 
16  to  reasonably  assure  that  the  accused  will 
appear  in  court,  is  hardly  tenable;  or  to  say 
that  the  danger  of  an  accused  to  other  per- 
sons or  to  the  community  is  not  a  reason 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
fixing  ball  In  a  particular  case,  or  Is  a  lesser 
reason  than  the  possibility  of  flight  by  the 
accused,  also  seems  to  me  untenable. 

Historically,  of  course,  the  primary  reason 
for  ball.  In  that  class  of  cases  In  which  re- 
lease on  ball  at  some  level  was  called  for.  was 
the  danger  of  flight  from  prosecution.  In  that 
class  of  cases,  which,  in  times  past  and  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  1789  Bail 
Act,  included  only  the  less  serious  offenses, 
there  naturally  had  to  be  some  responsible 
relationship,  in  the  fixing  of  ball,  between 
the  gravity  of  the  crime,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  and  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,  and  the  amoimt  of 
ball  set  in  each  case. 

It  might  be  worthy  of  note  that  seemingly 
there  were  relatively  few  appeals  from  rul- 
ings of  lower  federal  courts  on  the  matter 
of  ball  in  the  first  century  and  a  quartei 
following  the  establishment  of  our  federskl 
Judicial  system,  and  this  would  appear  tc 
have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  federa; 
Judges  had  fairly  broad  discretion  in  tht 
matter  of  fixing  or  denying  bail  pending 
trial,  particularly  in  the  more  aggravated 
crimes. 

Further,  even  a  quick  examination  of  U.S. 
criminal  case  law  will  reflect  that  the  vari- 
ous reflnements  which  began  to  expand  more 
explicitly  the  rights  of  the  accused  with  re- 
spect to  ball  or  release,  for  the  most  part, 
resulted  from  fairly  clear  abuses  of  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  Judges  or  courts  in 
refusing  bail  or  in  Imposing  excessive  ball 
In  cases  where  an  accused  was  charged  with 
a  relatively  less  serious  offense  as  compared 
with  a  serious  crime  of  violence. 

Some  of  these  federal  decisions  dealt  with 
cases  where  ball  had  been  refused  outright 
in  a  minor  offense;  had  been  ImpHjsed  at  an 
obviously  excessive  level  In  relation  to  the 
offense;  had  been  Imposed  arbitrarily  with- 
out looking  at  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  defendant's  particular  situation;  etc. 


-  These  are  exact  quotes  from  page  2  of 
the  May  1968  'Report  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil Committee  to  Study  the  Operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia", 
excepc  the  report  said  that  for  177  years  the 
theory  and  meaning  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment and  the  1789  Judiciary  Act  were  ig- 
nored (by  the  courts)  by  setting  money  bail 
in  an  amount  based  largely  on  the  crime,  etc. 
Studies  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
made  similar  findings  regarding  the  prac- 
tice relating  to  pretrial  detention  and  the 
setting  of  bond  based  upon  the  gravity  of 
the  crime. 
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There  were  decisions  which  held  that  the 
purpose  of  ball  was  to  reasonably  assure  the 
defendant's  appearance  at  trial  and  therefore 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  ball  fixed  and  the  p>os- 
Blbllity  that  the  defendant  might  flee,  all 
based  on  the  clrciunstances  of  the  particular 
case.  However,  there  were  also  cases  which 
held  that  the  court,  in  determining  reason- 
able ball,  did  not  have  to  accommodate  It- 
self to  the  defendant's  pocketbook  and 
that  If  the  defendant  were  unable  to  make 
bail  set  in  a  reasonable  amount,  his  recourse 
was  to  move  for  trial. 

The  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Trial  Rules 
Act,  enacted  June  29,  1940.  empowered  the 
Supreme  Court  to  prescribe  rules  of  plead- 
ing and  practice,  which  rules  were  not  to 
take  effect  until  they  had  been  reported  to 
Congress  and  a  full  session  had  elapsed  so  as 
to  allow  Congress  to  approve  or  disapprove.  If 
Congress  approved,  or  made  no  changes, 
thereafter  all  laws  In  conflict  therewith  had 
no  further  force  and  effect. 

Pursuant  to  this  Act,  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Rules  was  appointed 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  to  revise,  bring 
up  to  date,  and  codify  such  rules.  In  1946. 
these  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
were  finalized  and  eventually  became  law 
under  the  Act.  With  respect  to  ball.  Rule  46 
(a),  "ntle  18,  U.S.  Code,  entitled  "Right  to 
ball"  and  dealing  with  ball  prior  to  con- 
viction, in  substance,  related  the  original 
Ball  Act;  that  Is,  It  provided  that  persons  ar- 
rested for  an  offense  not  punishable  by  death 
shall  be  admitted  to  ball,  and  that  persons 
arrested  for  an  offense  punishable  by  death 
may  be  admitted  to  ball,  by  any  court  or 
Judge  in  the  exercise  of  discretion,  giving  due 
weight  to  the  evidence  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  offense.  More  pertinently.  Rule  46  (c). 
dealing  with  the  "amount"  of  ball,  which 
subsection  was  included  for  the  first  time  as 
a  statutory  rule,  provided  that: 

"If  the  defendant  is  admitted  to  ball,  the 
amount  thereof  shall  be  such  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  commissioner,  or  court,  or  Judge, 
or  Justice,  vrtll  Insure  the  presence  of  the 
defendant,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  him,  the  fi- 
nancial ability  of  the  defendant  to  give  ball, 
and  the  character  of  the  defendant." 

Prom  this  time  on.  xintil  the  passage  of 
the  1966  Ball  Reform  Act,  this  was  federal 
statutory  law  and  it  clearly  stated  the  pur- 
pose of  bail  prior  to  trial  was  to  reasonably 
assure  the  presence  of  the  defendant  and 
that,  among  other  things.  In  fixing  ball  the 
financial  ability  of  the  defendant  to  give  bail 
was  to  be  considered.  In  other  words,  by  the 
enactment  of  Rule  46(c),  Congress,  in  pro- 
viding more  precise  standards  for  the  fixing 
of  pretrial  ball,  had  In  effect  confined  Its 
purpose  in  all  non-capital  cases  to  reasona- 
bly assuring  the  presence  of  the  accused  at 
trial.  The  1951  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Stack  V.  Bcyyle,  342  U.S.  1,  which  is  much 
cited,  or  course,  was  written  within  the  con- 
text of  this  statutory  law.  In  this  case,  the 
Court  held  that  a  person  arrested  for  a  non- 
capital offense  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  and 
cited  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  and  Rule 
46(a)(1)  as  authority.  In  accordance  with 
Federal  Rule  46(c).  it  also  held  that  "Ball 
set  at  higher  than  an  amount  reasonably 
calculated  to  fuflll  this  purpose  Is  'excessive' 
under  Eighth  Amendment." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  case 
was  actually  decided  on  the  fact  that  the 
lower  court  had  arbitrarily  set  very  high 
identical  ball  ($50,000)  for  each  of  a  group 
of  {jersons  accused  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Smith  Act  without  looking  Into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  of  each  accused,  and 
on  the  basis  that  other  commtmlsts  in  an 
entirely  unrelated  case  had  taken  flight  after 
conviction.  It  would  further  seem  significant 
that  in  a  separate  opinion  by  Justice  Jack- 
*  son.  m  which  Justice  Frankfurter  Joined,  It 
was  stated.  In  discussing  the  reasonableness 
of  ball  in  conformity  with  Rule  46(c) :  "This 


is  not  to  say  that  every  defendant  is  entitled 
to  such  ball  as  he  can  provide,  but  Is  entitled 
to  an  opportunity  to  make  it  in  a  reasonable 
amount." 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  appeal  cases  relating  to  ball  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  Rule  46(c) ,  particularly 
In  the  1950's  and  '60's.  Without  doing  in- 
justice to  the  large  number  of  well-written 
and  sound  decisions  based  upon  the  facts  of 
the  particular  case,  I  believe  that  it  might  be 
said  that  generally  as  the  number  of  appeals 
have  Increased,  confusion  has  Increased  with 
respect  to  the  priorities  to  be  given  the 
various  elements  to  be  considered  in  fixing 
ball  or  other  conditions  of  release  in  non- 
capital cases,  with  the  more  liberal  courts  or 
Judges  seemingly  placing  the  greater  accent 
upon  the  financial  ability  of  a  defendant  to 
make  bond,  his  family  ties,  his  appearance 
In  court  on  previous  charges,  etc..  rather  than 
upon  the  gravity  and  circumstances  of  the 
crime  charged,  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  character  of  the  defendant.  Some 
Judges  have  seemingly  gone  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  a  person  charged  with  a  serious  criminal 
offense  not  punishable  by  death,  who  cannot 
make  bond  in  any  amount,  must  be  released 
on  his  personal  recognizance  because,  in  his 
case,  any  bond  would  be  "excessive"  under 
the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  theory,  which  is  strictly  contra  to  the 
theory  of  "reasonable  ball",  as  expressed  In 
Stack  V.  Boyle  by  Justice  Jackson  (referred 
to  earlier)  and  in  a  number  of  other  cases, 
would  seem  to  be  carrying  the  matter  of  abso- 
lute logic  to  an  illogical  end. 

In  hearings  held  in  1967  before  me.  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia  as  to 
the  sharply  rising  cost  of  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement, information  was  developed  which 
would  make  It  appear  that  the  passage  of  the 
1966  Ball  Reform  Act,  while  providing  an 
equitable  format  for  quickly  releasing  the 
large  percentage  of  persons  charged  with 
various  types  of  lesser  federal  offenses,  had 
resulted  in  a  rapidly  worsening  situation  with 
respect  to  serious  crime  and  a  sharp  Increase 
in  lawlessness. 

In  enacting  the  1966  Ball  Reform  Act.  Con- 
gress took  cognizance  of  many  inequities  in 
the  federal  bail  system  and  particularly  of 
the  problem  of  the  indigent  who,  when  ac- 
cused, cannot  make  bail  in  the  usual  amount. 
In  essence,  it  made  the  same  distinction  with 
respect  to  capital  and  non-capital  offenses 
as  was  made  in  the  original  Bail  Act  of  1789 
and  Rule  46(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  It  did  not  include  any 
provision  which  would  permit  consideration 
of  danger  to  the  community  in  fixing  condi- 
tions of  pretrial  release  in  a  non-capital  case. 
However,  It  permitted  consideration  of  such 
danger  in  considering  pretrial  detention  in 
capital  cases  and  after  conviction  in  non- 
capital as  well  as  capital  cases.  In  non-capi- 
tal cases,  it  placed  the  accent  on  "release" 
rather  than  "ball"  and  provided  a  number 
of  alternatives  to  bail.  It  sanctioned  pretrial 
release  on  personal  recognizance  or  upon 
execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond, 
unless  the  Judge,  in  his  discretion,  deter- 
mined that  "such  release  would  not  reason- 
ably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as 
required,"  In  which  event,  he  might  impose 
one  of  five  additional  conditions,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof.  These  conditions  Included: 
(1)  Placing  the  accused  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  another  person  or  agency;  (2)  placing 
restrictions  on  travel,  associations,  or  place 
of  abode;  i3)  requiring  an  appearance  bond 
In  a  specified  amount  and  a  deposit  of  up  to 
10%  thereof  in  cash  or  other  securities;  (4) 
requiring  a  ball  bond  with  sufficient  solvent 
sureties  or  the  deposit  of  cash;  and  (5)  any 
other  condition  deemed  reasonably  necessary 
to  assure  the  appearance  as  required,  In- 
cluding a  requirement  that  the  accused  re- 
turn to  custody  after  specified  hours.  The 
law  requires  the  arraigning  Judge  or  commis- 
sioner to  issue  an  order  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  imposed  and  IX  the 


accused,  after  24  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
original  hearing,  is  still  unable  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  release,  he  is  entitled  to  have 
his  conditions  reviewed  by  the  Judicial  ofiB- 
cer  who  imposed  them  and.  unless  the  condi- 
tions are  amended  and  the  accused  released, 
the  Judicial  officer  shall  set  forth  in  writing 
his  reasons  for  continuing  the  conditions  of 
release,  whereupon  the  defendant  may  move 
to  have  the  order  amended,  which  motion 
shall  be  determined  promptly  and  if  the  per- 
son is  still  detained,  an  appeal  may  be  made 
to  a  court  having  appellate  Jurisdiction. 

I  will  not  lake  your  time  in  a  long  docu- 
mentation as  to  why  the  1966  Ball  Reform 
Act  needs  to  be  amended,  or  why.  as  it  Is 
operating  In  conjunction  with  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act.  It  is  contributing  to  the  sharp 
rise  in  violent  crime  and  an  unacceptable 
breakdown  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
There  are  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  in 
the  1967  hearings  of  the  Senate  D.C.  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  with  respect  to 
crime,  congestion  in  the  courts,  low  police 
morale  and  high  vacancies  on  the  force,  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  and  re- 
lated matters,  which  will  attest  to  this.  I 
shall  attempt,  however,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  more  significant  reasons  in  support  of 
the  need  for  a  change  in  the  law. 

As  a  general  proposition,  under  the  pres- 
ent 1966  Ball  Reform  Act,  a  person  who  Is 
engaged  in  serious  crime  can  be — and  gen- 
erally is — released  almost  Immediately  to  the 
street  after  being  caught  and  charged  with 
such  a  crime,  if  he  can  show  that  he  Is  with- 
out visible  assets,  has  family  ties,  or  ap- 
peared in  court  on  some  previous  occasion 
when  he  was  charged  with  a  crime,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  chronic  violent 
offender.  Under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  if 
there  is  evidence  that  the  accused  is  without 
sufficient  means  to  hire  a  lawyer,  he  is  fur- 
nished counsel  without  charge  and  other 
costs  of  his  defense  are  also  provided  free. 
Once  back  in  circulation  and  free  to  resume 
his  pursuit  of  crime,  he  has  little  desire  to 
face  the  consequences  of  a  trial,  so  it  fol- 
lows that  there  are  motions  for  this  and  mo- 
lions  lor  that — continuance  vipon  top  of  con- 
tinuance, on  one  ground  or  another — and 
there  are  always  reasons  why  the  accused 
could  not  be  in  court  on  the  day  set,  or  his 
rights  have  not  been  protected,  while  the 
police  involved  in  his  apprehension  and  the 
victims  of.  and  witnesses  to.  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  accused,  together  with  the  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney  charged  with  the  prose- 
cution, come  to  the  court  not  Just  one  day. 
but.  more  frequently,  time  after  time,  ready 
to  perform  their  various  responsibilities  un- 
der our  system,  only  to  find  that  the  case 
has  been  postponed.  The  results  have  been 
devastating. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  evidence  and  facts 
adduced  at  our  1967  hearings  on  specific  as- 
pects of  the  situation,  as  well  as  what  has 
been  happening  since. 

Testimony  was  received  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  37.9  "Tr  In  crime  in- 
dex offenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1966  and  fiscal  year  1967 
(Hearings,  p.  2838) .  This  is  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  one  year.  The  crime  index  offenses 
are:  Criminal  homicide,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny 
(over  $50),  and  auto  theft.  However,  the 
crime  of  robbery  Jumped  68.7 '"r  in  this  one 
year — from  2.905  to  4.903.  That  is  a  phe- 
nomenal Increase  in  violent  crime,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  It  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  This  was  not  Just  a 
one-year  phenomenon,  however  Robberies  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  according  to  Police  Depart- 
ment figures.  Jumped  another  34.3^;  over 
fiscal  year  1967.  Tn  this  two-year  period,  rob- 
beries went  from  2.905  to  6.584 — for  an  in- 
crease of  3.679  robberies.  In  other  words,  the 
jTicrease  in  robberies  during  this  two-year 
period  was  more  than  the  total  number  of 
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crease    of    38. e'"^    lii 
fiscal  year  1967  ove^ 


robberies  reported  '  n  fiscal  year  1968.  There 
were  8.921  robberle  s  In  calendar  year  1968. 
If  you  compare  thl4  with  the  2,905  robberies 
reported  In  fiscal  yiar  1966,  you  have  an  In- 
crease of  207%  In  fobberles  over  a  2l/j  year 
period,  or  more  thah  three  times  as  many  as 
were  reported  In  fiscal  1966.  This  Is  an  in- 
tolerable situation.  I 

Now,  let's  take  burglary.  There  was  an  In- 
burglarles  reported  In 
the  number  reported  In 
fiscal  year  1966  Th^re  were  9,221  reported  In 
1966  and  12.789  In  1967  (Hearings,  p.  2838). 
In  fiscal  year  19681  there  were  16,378  bur- 
glaries reported,  ai^ther  Increase  of  27.6%; 
so.  In  that  two-yeaq  period,  there  was  an  In- 
crease of  7,157  l^rglarles.  According  to 
Metropolitan  PoUc^  Department  figures.  In 
calendar  year  1968  there  were  17.874  bur- 
glaries reported,  an  Increase  of  22.3%  over 
calendar  year  1967.  If  you  compare  the  cal- 
endar year  1968  figures  with  the  fiscal  year 
1966  figures  for  bi  rglarles.  the  result  Is  a 
93.8%  Increase  In  Ihe  crime  of  burglary  In 
two  and  a  half  ye  its  I  don't  believe  that 
this  Just  happened.  Something  in  the  law 
enforcement  system  came  apart,  and  the  fin- 
ger points  to  the  Bull  Reform  Act. 

With' respect  to  the  sharp  Increase  in 
criminal Telony  cas«8  on  the  trial  calendar  of 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  testimony  was  received  from  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  .attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  aji  of  October  3,  1966,  there 
were  761  criminal  cises  pending,  being  han- 
dled by  15  Asslstan;  U.S.  Attorneys  with  an 
average  caseload  of  50  cases  per  trial  assist- 
ant. As  of  October  5 .  1967.  the  cases  pending 
had  Jumped  to  1.22),  and  while  19  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  were  worltlng  on  these  trials, 
the  average  caseload  had  risen  to  65  (Hear- 
ings, p.  3257) — an  increase  of  15  cases  per 
attorney,  even  with  40  more  attorneys  on 
the  Job. 

With  respect  to  tie  cause  of  the  Increase, 
a  District  Court  Julge  testified: 

"In  large  part,  tte  situation  which  exists 
with  respect  to  the  criminal  docket  has  de- 
veloped over  the  lai  t  year  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Bai  1  Reform  Act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  whereby 
anyone  charged  wltl  i  a  crime  can  be  released 
on  low  bond  or  on  p  ersonal  recognizance  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  will  be  pro- 
vided with  counsel.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
no  one  pleads  guilt; '  until  the  last  moment, 
or  until  he  is  facin  ;  trial,  or  that  every  de- 
vice that  can  be  li  vented  is  used  to  delay 
the  date  of  trial.  The  statute  says  the  de- 
fendant "shall  be  released,"  and  the  only 
time  I  can  refuse  1:  if  I  make  a  finding  he 
might  flee  the  Jui Isdlctlon.  (Hearings,  p. 
3269) 

It  was  further  test  Ifled : 

"We  would  feel  tetter  If  we  had  a  little 
more  discretion.  I  d  sn't  say  that  you  should 
deny  bail  or  keep  aim  locked  up,  becaiue 
a  man  is  entitled  tj  a  reasonable  ball,  but 
I  think  we  ought  U>  have  a  little  more  dis- 
cretion in  setting  ball  rather  than  releas- 
ing them  on  their  personal  recognizance." 
(Hearings,  pp.  3269-70) 

Another  District  JUdge  testified : 

"As  our  calendar !  backlog  builds  up.  the 
number  of  guilty  p^eas  decreases.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  guilty  pleas — 
one  is  the  chance  o:'  reversal  on  api>eal,  but 
more  importantly  bfr  far  Is  the  fact  that  if 
a  person  charged  with  a  crime  Is  free  on 
personal  bond  and  ^nows  that  he  Isn't  going 
to  be  tried  perhaps  for  a  year,  there  is  no 
percentage  whatever  in  his  pleading  guilty, 
so  this  continually  biiilds  up  the  backlog." 
(Hearings,  p.  2858) 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Coixrts  that  in 
fiscal  year  1966  thd  median  time  between 
Indictment  and  trl  il  of  criminal  cases  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  4.8  months  (Hearings,  p. 
2854).  but  that  by  AprU  1967,  the  median 
time  had  increased  t  d  11  months  between  in- 
dictment and  trial.  I  Hearings,  p.  2861)  Pxir- 


ther.  It  is  understood  that  although  the 
number  of  Judges  assigned  to  the  criminal 
docket  were  nearly  doubled  following  our 
1967  hearings,  neither  the  backlog  of  cases, 
nor  the  median  time  period  between  in- 
dictment and  trial,  has  been  materially  re- 
duced. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  sharp 
Increase  In  delaying  motions,  a  District 
Court  Judge  testified: 

"Another  thing,  the  number  of  motions 
that  are  filed  In  our  court  now  relative  to 
the  Ball  Act  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
have  reached  such  proportions  that  on  Fri- 
day, as  a  rule,  every  Judg^  sitting  in  crim- 
inal does  nothing  but  hear  motions."  (Hear- 
ings, p.  2860) 

When  asked  whether  more  trouble  was 
exjierlenced  with  delaying  motions  In  the 
District  Court  under  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
system  than  when  bond  was  set  under  the 
regular  system,  a  District  Court  Judge  tes- 
tified: "Oh,  several  thousand  percent."  (Hear- 
ings, p. 2895) 

In  confirming  testimony  of  District  Court 
Judges,  a  Circuit  Judge  testified  that  "An 
enormous  amount  of  this  delay  Is  due  to 
calculated,  dilatory  tactics  on  the  part  of 
counsel  for  the  very  purpose  of  postponing 
the  moment  of  trutii  when  they  must  go  to 
trial.  This,  I  think,  while  it  has  been  men- 
tioned, has  not  been  emphasized  enough, — " 
(Hearings,  p.  2864). 

With  respect  to  the  effect  which  quick  re- 
lease to  the  street  of  those  accused  of  seri- 
ous crimes  or  crimes  of  violence  has  on  the 
victims  of  the  crimes  and  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  tes- 
tified: 

"It  has  a  very  deleterious  effect,  especially 
on  not  only  the  victims  of  the  crimes  but 
on  the  witnesses  of  the  crimes  who  see  the 
victim  at  the  mercy  of  the  defendant  in  any 
given  case."  (Hearings,  p.  2870) . 

There  was  testimony  that  because  of  re- 
peated continuances,  many  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  Just  failed  to  show  up  or  washed 
their  hands  of  the  situation  after  repeated 
app>earance3  at  court,  necessitating  the  dis- 
missal of  the  case. 

There  was  also  testimony  Indicating  that 
as  the  result  oi  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
more  than  doubling  in  a  very  short  time 
(which,  in  turn.  Inundated  the  criminal  cal- 
endar of  the  U.S.  District  Court)  numerous 
felonies  were  reduced  to  misdemeanors  and 
were  disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

It  was  apparent  throughout  our  hearings, 
that  the  turning  back  upyon  the  streets  of 
chronic  offenders  and  perpetrators  of  the 
most  serious  crimes  on  little  or  no  bail  and 
without  regard  to  the  grravlty  of  the  crime  or 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  has  had  a  most 
damaging  effect  upon  respect  for  the  law 
and  has  resulted  in  confusing  the  distinction 
between  minor  offenses  and  aggravated  vio- 
lent crime  and  has  undermined  respect  f6r 
all  authority.  Also,  testimony  was  received 
indicating  that  the  very  fact,  that  great 
numbers  of  persons  charged  with  serious 
crimes  of  violence  were  released  to  the  streets 
on  their  personal  recognizance  or  on  very 
low  ball,  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  others 
to  commit  crime. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  produced  numer- 
ous cases  where  professional,  dangerous  crim- 
inals were  arrested  time  alter  time  for  the 
most  vicious  crimes  and  remained  on  the 
streets,  on  bond  pending  trial,  where  they 
continued  to  carry  on  their  usual  "profes- 
sion." Some  of  the  cases  which  were  outlined 
at  the  hearings  during  the  short  time  avail- 
able were : 

The  Connie  Wilkins  case  (p.  2871,  and  as 
follows) ,  In  which  the  defendant,  who  was 
on  parole  for  armed  robbery,  between  May  11, 
1965  and  September  23,  1966,  was  arrested 
13  times  on  charges  including  numerous 
armed  robberies,  kidnaping,  housebreaking 
and  shooting  it  out  with  the  police,  and,  of 
course,  repeated  parole  violations,  and  still 


made  bond  and  was  released  on  parole  each 
time  to  continue  his  work  on  the  streets. 

The  Theodore  Evans  case  (p.  3880,  and  as 
follows),  which  Involved  a  defendant  on 
parole  who,  on  November  29,  1966,  was  In- 
dicted for  armed  robbery  and  was  released 
on  $2500  bond  and  the  Parole  Board  notified. 
On  December  29,  1966,  he  was  arrested  for 
grand  larceny  and  carrying  a  gun.  The  Parole 
Board  was  notified  and  he  was  released  on 
personal  bond.  On  February  23,  1967,  he  was 
charged  with  shooting  a  boy  in  the  leg.  The 
Parole  Board  was  notified  and  he  was  re- 
leased on  $2500  bond.  On  June  6,  1967,  inci- 
dent to  the  armed  robbery  of  a  business  es- 
tablishment, he  was  shot  and  killed. 

Then,  there  is  the  case  of  the  McCulloch 
Brothers  (p.  3883,  et  seq.),  wanted  In  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Michigan,  for  armed  rob- 
bery. In  January  1966,  they  were  released  in 
Detroit  on  $5,000  bond  for  armed  robbery. 
On  November  33,  1966,  one  of  the  brothers 
was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Interstate  transporta- 
tion of  a  stolen  motor  vehicle  and  related  of- 
fenses, and  was  released  on  $3500  bond.  On 
November  30,  1966,  both  brothers  were  ar- 
rested m  Alexandria,  Virginia,  for  armed  rob- 
bery. They  were  Indicted  and  bond  set.  On 
the  same  date,  arrest  warrants  from  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  three  cases  of  armed 
robbery  were  received  by  Virginia  authorities 
and  lodged  as  detainers.  On  December  7, 1966, 
arrest  warrants  were  Issued  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  charging  the  brothers  with  armed 
robbery  of  a  Jewelry  store,  and  lodged  as  de- 
tainers with  the  authorities  in  Alexandria. 
On  January  26.  1967,  the  brothers  made  bond 
on  the  Virginia  charges  and  were  transported 
to  the  District,  where  bond  was  set  at  $2600 
and  the  defendants  were  released  upon  post- 
ing an  8%  deposit.  They  were  arrested  Febru- 
ary 3,  1967.  on  fugitive  warrants  and  re- 
turned to  Maryland  for  trial.  Each  deposited 
$6,000  security  bond  and  they  were  released. 
Three  weeks  later,  one  brother,  with  three 
others,  was  arrested  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
housebreaking,  robbery,  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  and  kidnaping.  He  was  in- 
dicted on  April  14,  1967,  and  on  the  same 
date,  his  brother  was  Indicted  for  armed 
robbery  and  assault  with  a  dangerous  weap- 
on. As  of  August  8,  1967,  one  of  the  brothers 
was  at  large  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  and 
the  other  was  in  custody  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  virtue  of  the  pending  Indict- 
ment. 

These  cases,  of  course  are  now  history — 
and  there  is  always  someone  who  will  say 
that  they  are  isolated  exceptions — but, 
actually,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  such  cases  are  happening  all  the  time. 
To  prove  this.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pick  up 
a  newspaper  any  day  to  find  that  at  least  one 
violent  offender  has  repeatedly  been  charged 
with  one  serious  offense  after  another  and 
has  continued  to  be  released  to  the  streets  to 
continue  his  "career." 

With  respect  to  releasing  dangerous  peo- 
ple to  the  streets  under  the  1966  Ball  Re- 
form Act.  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  testi- 
fied: 

"We  do  now  have  this  business  of  reporting 
to  police  precincts,  and  we  are  getting  re- 
ports in  promptly  on  them.  And  last  Friday 
we  terminated  13  that  had  failed  to  report 
on  the  10th  of  July  to  a  precinct.  But  every 
day  I  sit  in  motions  releasing  people  on  per- 
sonal bond  that  I  know  are  a  great  danger  to 
the  community." 

The  same  Judge,  in  commenting  on  the 
fact  ihat  an  accused  could  report  to  a  police 
precinct  at  7  o'clock  and  rob  a  grocery  store 
at  8  o'clock,  advised  that: 

".  .  .  reporting  doesn't  assure  anything,  but 
we  release  these  people  and  I  know  they  are  a 
great  danger  to  the  community."  (Hearings, 
p.  2894) 

According  to  information  furnished  by 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  calendar  year 
1968  there  were  103  bank  robberies  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington  (Star  artl- 
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cle  of  January  12,  1989),  and  according  to 
current  press  articles,  such  robberies  are 
now  averaging  two  per  day. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evidence  piling 
up  has  become  conclusive  that  the  social 
service  approach  to  handling  hardened  vio- 
lent criminal  offenders  will  not  work  and 
that  regardless  of  the  number  of  Judges 
appointed  and  other  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel employed,  rising  violent  crime  cannot 
be  controlled  without  amendment  of  the  law 
to  give  the  courts  discretion,  upon  arraign- 
ment, to  consider  the  danger  the  accused 
poses  to  the  community.  The  situation  has 
become  similar  to  a  contagion  which  has 
raged  out  of  control  with  no  preventive  serum 
as  yet  developed  to  check  it. 

During  our  1967  hearings  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  District,  in  commenting  upon 
the  purpose  of  a  system  of  criminal  Justice 
and  upon  the  degree  to  which  society  can 
afford  to  grant  refinements  of  procedure  In 
the  criminal  law  and  still  make  the  system 
work,  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  made  such 
an  excellent  statement  that  I  wish  to  quote 
an  excerpt  from  It.  He  testified,  in  part: 

"No  one  has  yet  demonstrated  a  fallacy 
in  the  ancient  concept  that  sure  and  swift 
Justice    is    the   most   effective    deterrent   to 
crime,  probably  exceeding  the  deterrent  effect 
of  Imprisonment  itself.  But  American  crim- 
inal Justice  at  present  can  lay  very  little  claim 
to  being  swift  or  sure  or  efficient.  As  a  citizen 
and  as  a  Judge,  I  find  this  frustrating  and 
discouraging  and  I  fear  that  It  is  seriously 
undermining  the  functioning  of  the  system 
and  impairing  the  deterrent  impact  of  con- 
victions  and   the   possibilities   for  rehabili- 
tating the  offenders.  A  system  which  encour- 
ages and  even  rewards  long  drawn  out  con- 
flict with  society  is  not  useful.  Prom  my  own 
study    and    observation    of    criminal    Justice 
In   other   societies,    I   know    that   many   of 
them  are  experiencing  new  and  difficult  prob- 
lems, but  I  know  of  none  which  has  reacted 
to  problems  as  we  have  In  the  sense  of  cast- 
ing virtually  all  the  choices  in  favor  of  one 
side  of  the  conflict — the  accused.  Certainly 
no  other  society  using  the  Common  Law  sys- 
tem of  justice  has  found  It  necessary  to  go 
to  the  lengths  we  have  gone  In  the  past  30 
years  but  more   markedly  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  England  and  other  Common  Law 
countries,  the  people  are  just  as  free  as  we 
are  and  Individual  rights   are   as  zealoxisly 
protested,  without  making  the  criminal  proc- 
ess so  complex  and  difficult  as  ours  that  a 
great  many  guilty  people  slip  through  the 
net.   And   when   we   look   at   the   fact   that 
Washington,  D.C.  with  fewer  than  one  million 
people  has  many  more  criminal  killings  each 
year  than  all  of  England  with  over  40  mil- 
lion, we  are  bound  to  wonder  If  there  Is  some 
connection  between  the  rules  and  the  re- 
sults. A  system  of  justice  which  does  not  pro- 
tect the  law  abiding  has  failed  In  the  basic 
reason  for  being  and  we  are  very  close  to 
failing."  (Hearings,  p.  2969) 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  1966  Ball  Reform  Act.  It  Is 
over  two  years  since  the  issuance  of  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which,  among 
other  things,  recommended  pretrial  deten- 
tion in  certain'  non-capital  offenses  where 
the  accused  poses  a  danger  to  society.  It  is 
going  on  two  years  since  our  appropriations 
hearings  on  the  costs  and  problems  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement  pointed  up  the  reasons 
why  the  situation  was  getting  entirely  out  of 
control  and  urgently  required  corrective 
measures.  Numerous  other  studies  have  been 
made  and  there  have  been  various  sets  of  In- 
adequate and  conflicting  statistics  issued,  as 
well  as  proposals  for  still  more  studies.  Also, 
of  course,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  is  presently  con- 
sidering, among  other  things,  the  proposition 
of  pretrial  detention  based  upon  the  danger 
which  an  accused  poses  to  the  commxmlty, 
and  apparently  you  are  receiving  all  sorts  of 
conflicting  suggestions. 


We  now  have  had  enough  experience  under 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  to  know  that  It  Isnt 
working  In  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
hoped,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  it  Is 
operating  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  sharp 
rise  in  crime  and  the  increase  in  lawlessness, 
and  there  is  now  ample  proof,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  it  needs  to  be  changed.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  principal  reason  it  isn't 
working  is  that  the  federal  statutory  law  re- 
quires that  chronic  violent  criminals  who 
have  shown  a  high  probability  of  danger  to 
society  must  be  released  on  low  bond  or  per- 
sonal recognizance  because  the  only  yard- 
stick the  statute  permits  in  setting  bail  or 
other  conditions  of  release  Is  the  danger  of 
flight. 

Yet,  when  it  Is  proposed  that  the  statutory 
law  be  amended  to  permit  consideration  of 
the  danger  which  such  violent  offenders  pose 
to  society,  a  confusion  of  voices  Is  raised  pro- 
testing that  to  consider  anything  other  than 
flight  of  the  accused  on  pretrial  release  Is 
unconstitutional;  that  it  violates  the  tradi- 
tional presumption  of  Innocence;  that  it  Is 
punishment  before  conviction;  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  that  an  accused  will  com- 
mit another  crime  if  released;  that  it  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  right  of  "due  proc- 
ess," and  so  forth. 

Such  claims.  If  they  have  substantial  merit, 
deserve  serious  consideration,  but  we  know 
that  the  law  with  respect  to  ball  in  non- 
capital cases  Is  not  a  constitutional  right,  but 
a  statutory  right.  The  strict  presumption  of 
innocence  is  merely  a  rule  of  evidence  that 
comes  into  operation  at  the  time  of  trial.  It 
does  not  require  all  defendants  to  be  treated 
as  though  they  were  Innocent  prior  to  trial. 
It  Is  the  existence  of  probable  cause,  based 
on  the  weight  of  the  evidence  that  a  person 
has  committed  an  offense,  which  Justlfles  his 
arrest  and  Indictment  and  the  denial  of  pre- 
trial liberty  in  certain  cases  where  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  requiring  pretrial  deten- 
tion. 

We  know  that  pretrial  detention  has  been 
accepted  in  capital  cases  since  the  Bail  Act 
of  1789,  and  that  such  discretion  in  capital 
cases  was  carried  over  into  the  1966  Ball  Re- 
form Act.  Further.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  for 
the  flrst  time,  explicitly  provides  that  the 
danger  which  the  accused  pKJses  to  society 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  1966 
Act  also  permits  consideration  of  such  a 
danger  in  non-capital  cases  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  defendant  may  be  detained 
p>endlng  appeal  after  conviction. 

In  the  matter  of  due  process,  the  Interests 
of  society  must  be  balanced  against  the  lib- 
erties of  the  individual,  and  restrictions  and 
conditions  imposed  must  be  matched  with 
the  need  to  impose  them.  Nor  can  a  ruling 
to  detain,  or  to  fix  other  conditions  of  re- 
lease of  an  accused  based  on  the  danger  he 
p>oses  to  society  be  arbitrary  or  not  based 
on  the  gravity  of  the  crime,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  Any  defendant  is  entitled  to 
all  of  the  legal  safeguards  constituting  due 
process,  including  a  hearing  at  the  time  of 
his  arraignment,  or  a  special  hearing,  so  that 
all  appropriate  facts  may  be  presented.  If, 
based  on  the  facts,  the  Judge  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion  determines  that  the  de- 
fendant should  be  detained,  or  sets  reason- 
able ball  which  the  defendant  is  unable  to 
make,  he  has  the  right  to  appeal  such  a 
ruling  and  certainly  he  has  a  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  The  constitutional  guarantee  of 
a  speedy  trial  has  become  almost  meaning- 
less imder  present  conditions,  with  most  of 
the  worst  offenders  taking  every  step  possi- 
ble to  delay  trial.  It  should  be  no  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  Judge  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
whether  a  defendant  poses  a  danger  to  so- 
ciety than  it  Is  for  him  to  make  a  determina- 
tion that  the  defendant  is  apt  to  flee  the 
Jurisdiction. 

It  would  seem  established  without  doubt 
that  the  situation  which  exists  today  with 


respect  to  the  chronic  violent  criminal  re- 
quires that  there  be  pretrial  detention  where 
the  facts  and  circumstances  warrant,  for,  as 
was  testified  in  my  1967  appropriations  hear- 
ings: "Of  what  value  is  a  system  of  criminal 
justice  which  assures  us  the  most  absolute 
protection  from  the  excesses  and  errors  of 
the  police  but  renders  us  more  vulnerable  to 
the  attacks  of  those  whom  the  police  are 
charged  with  restraining." 

The  two  amendments  to  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  which  I  am  proposing  are  amendments 
which,  as  previously  indicated,  were  prepared 
for  submission  in  the  Safe  Streets  bill.  They 
do  not  Include  the  appropriate  procedural 
legal  safeguards  or  provision  for  a  qxUck 
trial,  as  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  at  least  In  part, 
already  covers  some  of  these  safeguards,  and 
I  will  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
legal  safeguards  necessary  to  satisfy  consti- 
tutional or  other  rights  are  retained. 

Again,  basically,  the  first  of  my  amend- 
ments would  give  an  arraignment  Judge  or 
magistrate,  in  fixing  reasonable  pretrial  bail 
or  other  conditions  of  release,  the  discre- 
tion— based  upon  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors  and  proof,  in  an  appropriate 
hearing — to  consider  the  danger  which  the 
accused  poses  to  another  person  or  to 
socletv. 

The  second  amendment  would  give  the 
court.  Judge,  or  magistrate,  the  discretion 
to  detain,  pending  trial,  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  "crime  of  violence"  as  described  in 
the  amendment,  who  also  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  if 
the  facts  warranted  a  finding  that  he  posed 
a  danger  to  other  persons  or  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  arraigning  Judge  already  has  this 
authority  under  the  present  statute:  (1)  In 
capital  cases;  (2)  after  conviction  In  all 
cases  Involving  serious  crime;  (3)  In  the  case 
of  Insane  criminals;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of 
aliens  held  for  deportation. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  more  Judges, 
more  prosecutors,  and  more  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  of  all  kinds,  to  assure  quick 
trials.  There  may  be  as  great  a  need  for  better 
ways  to  rehabilitate  criminal  offenders  who 
are  capable  of  rehabilitation — and  In  my 
opinion  not  all  offenders  can  be.  or  want 
to  be,  rehabilitated.  But,  I  repeat:  If  we  are 
to  get  control  over  violent  crime,  the  most 
important  step — and  the  quickest  one — that 
can  be  taken  is  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  along  the  lines  suggested.  I  think  there 
Is  no  question  of  the  critical  need,  and  the 
responsibility   Is   that   of   Congress. 

Although  much  of  the  Information  In  sup- 
port of  a  change  In  the  Ball  Reform  Act  is 
based  upon  hearings  and  studies  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  I  feel,  to  limit  legis- 
lation In  this  field  to  Washington,  D.C.  If 
changes  are  needed  here,  they  are  undoubt- 
edly needed  throughout  the  federal  Juris- 
diction. The  FBI  statistics  on  "Careers  in 
Crime,"  reflecting  the  sharply  rising  rate  In 
violent  crime,  support  this  position.  If  the 
law  presently  isn't  working  properly  here, 
it  probably  isn't  working  properly  through- 
out the  VS.  Federal  System  elsewhere. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  January  1969  issue  of  City  East 
magazine,  published  in  New  York  City, 
contains  a  fine  and  deserved  article  salut- 
ing the  distinguished  and  highly  re- 
spected senior  Senator  from  Maine,  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith. 

The  article  praises  Senator  Smith  for 
her  unflagging  devotion  to  the  national 
defense  and  to  the  cause  of  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces. 

It  delves  into  the  various  aspects  of 
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This  characteristic  preparation  for  battle 
was  well  displayed  in  the  Jimmy  Stewart 
affair  when  the  Senator  objected  to  the  fa- 
mous actor's  nomination  for  promotion  to 
brigadier  general  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Her  grounds  for  opposition  were  partly  be- 
cause Stewart  had  not  taken  the  annual  Re- 
serve training;  largely,  however,  because  she 
did  not  believe  that  he  was  qualified  for  the 
important  post  scheduled  for  him  In  the 
event  of  mobilization;  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command's  Fifteenth  Air 
Force. 

The  Air  Force  sent  General  Emmett  O'Don- 
nell  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Jimmy  Stewart 
as  nominee.  The  General  did  poorly.  He  did 
not  have  his  facts  In  hand,  and  Senator 
Smith  did.  Adroit  in  handling  documented 
data.  Imperturbable  and  precise,  she  formu- 
lated questions  that  cut  through  to  the  very 
bone,  and  the  General  soon  was  caught  with 
his  feathers  down.  In  fact,  the  record  of  the 
heEUIng  looked  so  bad  when  It  got  back  to 
the  Air  Force  that  It  was  given  what  the 
White  House  called  "clarification"  for  the 
permanent  record.  Clarified  O'Donnell  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  confused  O'Donnell  of  the 
hearing. 

Altogether,  Mrs.  Smith  thought  the  nom- 
ination was  an  unconscionable  business,  and 
other  senators  agreed  with  her  when  It 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  Stewart's  promotion 
was  not  approved,  although  it  was  backed  by 
a  resounding  majority  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Stewart's  promotion  came  up  again  and 
this  time  he  had  done  his  training.  Senator 
Smith  voted  In  his  favor — but  only  after  the 
Pentagon  assured  her  that,  in  the  event  of 
active  duty.  Stewart  would  be  in  public  re- 
lations and  not  In  the  other  more  critical 
job. 

Senator  Smith  has  served  as  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  As  the 
acknowledged  Champion  of  Reserve  legisla- 
tion in  Congress,  she  has  been  cited  for  her 
service  by  the  Air  Reserve  Association,  the 
National  Guard  Association  and  the  Reserve 
Affairs  Association. 

MORALE  OF  THE  MILITARY 

According  to  the  Senator.  Pentagon  policies 
on  the  Reserve  since  mid-December  1964  have 
resulted  In  undermining  and  weakening  the 
Reserve.  The  attempt  to  push  the  illegal  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard — without  legislation — down  the  throat 
of  the  Congress  was  blocked. 

Senator  Smith  remarked. 

"Had  the  proposed  plan  gone  through,  the 
Army  Reserve  would  have  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  organization  having  any  units  since  all 
units  would  have  been  assigned  to  the  Army 
National  Guard.  Even  though  the  Congress 
fortunately  blocked  this  tragic  proposal,  the 
proposal  nevertheless  not  only  undermined 
the  morale  of  the  Reserve  but  put  the  Re- 
serve organization  and  training  in  disastrous 
Umbo  for  far  too  long.  The  harmful  results 
still  linger." 

Not  only  did  Congress  prevent  the  merger, 
but  permanent  legislation  was  enacted  into 
law  to  preclude  any  future  merger  since  the 
Army  Reserve  must  consist  in  part  of  units 
organized  to  serve  as  such. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
legislation  with  a  system  provided  for  by 
permanent  law  under  which  Congress 
through  the  authorizing  committees  will  an- 
nually review  and  authorize  the  strengths 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  of  our  Reserve 
components. 

One  important  piece  of  women's  legisla- 
tion Senator  Smith  originated  was  the  bill 
providing  Regular  status  for  nurses. 

In  1957,  the  Air  Force  asked  her  to  come 
on  active  duty  and  make  a  study  of  why 
technically  trained  men  were  leaving  the 
service.  The  Air  Force  felt,  quite  correctly 
It  turned  out,  that  men  would  talk  more 
freely  to  her  than  they  would  to  their  senior 
officers.  Mrs.  Smith  spent  a  month  on  active 
duty,  conducted  over  300  Interviews  with  all 


ranks  from  full  general  to  airman,  and  wrote 
a  101  page  rep)ort. 

"I  never  worked  so  hard  In  my  life,"  she 
said,   recalling   the   assignment  recently. 

She  found  that  lack  of  recognition,  what 
the  professionals  call  "psyche  Income."  was 
the  important  reason  for  people  leaving  the 
service,  even  more  Important   than  pay. 

The  Senator  was  Impressed  with  the  ma- 
ture thinking  of  service  people.  She  found 
that  present  Income  was  not  as  Important  to 
most  as  what  they  could  expect  in  the  future, 
the  income  and  attainment  they  could  as- 
pire to.  Interestingly  enough,  the  finding  of 
the  Cordlner  Committee  that  drafted  the 
1958  pay  act  confirmed  her  report. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CAPABILITY 

In  Senator  Smiths  judgment,  during  the 
Johnson  Administration,  there  has  been  a 
serious  deterioration  of  the  strength  of  our 
national  security  and  defense  resulting  from 
a  destructive  two-fold  policy  and  theory  of 
(a)  cost  effectiveness  and  (b)  scaling  down 
our  military  capability  toward  nothing  more 
than  parity  with  Russia  on  the  theory  that 
such  parity  would  result  in  stalemate  and 
that  stalemate  would  re.sult  In  peace.  The 
disastrous  results  of  this  policy  and  theory 
are  evident  from  our  weakened  position 
around  the  world. 

The  Senator  has  cautioned  against  any 
narrow  and  shortsighted  emphasis  on  any 
single  defense  system.  Instead  she  urged  em- 
phasis on  prlorlt"  for  research  and  develop- 
ment because  she  Is  convinced  that  the  fore- 
most power  and  leadership  will  be  achieved 
not  be  that  nation  which  possesses  the  great- 
est resources,  natural,  military  or  Industrial, 
but  rather  by  the  nation  which  possesses  the 
greatest  research  and  development  capa- 
bility. 

The  Senator  has  stressed  that  the  space 
program  is  not  merely  a  race  to  beat  Russia 
to  landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  It  is  not  only 
a  moon  program.  Instead,  it  is  designed  for 
the  security  of  our  country,  the  exploration 
of  our  universe,  and  the  various  spin-off 
benefits  that  now — not  Just  tomorrow — pro- 
vide for  improvement  in  our  health  and  en- 
joyment of  dally  living. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  daughter  of  George 
Emery  and  Carrie  (Murry)  Chase  was  born 
in  Skowhegan.  Maine.  December  14,  1897.  She 
attended  Skowhegan  public  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  Skowhegan  high  school  In  1916. 

WOMAN  AT  THE  HELM 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  school  teacher;  a  tele- 
phone and  woolen  company  executive,  and  a 
circulation  manager  of  the  hometown  weekly 
owned  by  Clyde  H.  Smith. 

The  pivotal  event  In  her  life  was  her  mar- 
riage to  Clyde  Smith,  May  14,  1930.  She  served 
on  the  Republican  State  Committee  from 
1930-36.  before  coming  to  Washington  with 
her  husband.  In  1937  when  her  husband  came 
to  Congress,  she  became  his  Congressional 
secretary  (he  didn't  like  the  Idea  but  she 
talked  him  Into  It ) .  As  such,  she  soon  learned 
her  way  around  and  was  drawn  rapidly  Into 
the  very  center  of  the  political  maelstrom. 
After  three  years  Clyde  Smith  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  Knowing  himself  to  be  dying — Indeed 
on  the  day  before  he  died — he  appealed  to 
the  electorate  to  put  his  vrtfe  into  his  office. 

Mrs.  Smith  embarked  on  her  successful 
political  career  In  June  1940.  when  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maine.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  served  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  from  1940-49. 

In  1948  she  went  for  broke.  Vision  and 
courage  being  substituted  for  wealth.  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  dropped  her  seat  in  the 
House  and  gambled  everjrthlng  on  the  Sen- 
ate. If  she  had  lost  she  would  have  been  just 
a  young  lady  back  in  Skowhegan  again. 

The  gamble  succeeded  so  well  that  Mrs. 
Smith  won  out  In  the  primaries  with  more 
votes  than  all  of  three  masculine  opponents 
combined. 
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Near  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  she 
slipped  on  ice  and  broke  her  arm.  She  was 
off  speaking  again  as  soon  as  the  bone  was 
set,  actually  making  two  speeches  on  the  very 
day  of  the  accident.  During  most  of  that 
campaign  she  carried  her  arm  In  a  sling. 

However,  her  alertness  of  mind  enabled 
Mrs.  Smith  to  break  ground  and  plant  her- 
self firmly  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1948,  she  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by 
the  highest  percentage  majority  and  the 
greatest  total  vote  majority  In  the  history  of 
Maine  In  1954.  when  she  was  re-elected  to  a 
second  full  six  year  term  In  the  Senate,  she 
was  the  top  vote-getter  of  all  candidates  for 
all  offices— and  In  the  primary  she  set  a  new 
record  for  the  total  number  of  votes  received 
in  a  contested  primary. 

In  1960,  when  she  was  re-elected  to  a  third 
full  six  year  term  In  the  Senate,  for  the  third 
successive  time  she  was  the  top  vote-getter. 
Senator  Smith  was  re-elected  in  1966  for  the 
term  ending  January  3.  1973. 

She  Is  the  only  woman  to  ever  have  been 
elected  to  four  full  terms  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  She  Is  the  first  woman  to  have 
been  placed  in  nomination  for  President  at 
a  national  convention  of  a  major  political 
party.  In  the  final  ballot  at  the  1964  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  she  received  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes. 

Senator  Smith  Is  the  only  woman  to  serve 
In  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  Insists  upon  the  normal  pre- 
rogatives of  seniority,  insists  upon  taking 
equal  responsibility  and  never  shirking  a  job. 
and  at  the  same  time  Insists  upon  not  taking 
any  prerogatives  that  would  not  be  due  a 
male  senator  of  equal  seniority.  All  politi- 
cians love  the  spotlight  and  there  are  oppor- 
tunities where  a  woman  could  take  the  spot- 
light away  from  more  senior  colleagues;  Mrs. 
Smith  avoids  any  hint  of  such  maneuvering. 
One  of  the  things  that  grew  out  of  this 
conscious  effort  at  balance  between  being  a 
lady  and  being  a  lawmaker  Is  the  wearing  of 
a  rose,  which  has  become  Senator  Smith's 
trademark.  She  wears  a  fresh  one  every  day. 
(In  summer  she  grows  her  own.  In  winter 
three  are  delivered  to  her  office  twice  a  week 
by  a  Capital  Hill  florist:  they  cost  her  35* 
each.)  For  years  Mrs.  Smith  wore  suits  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  so  as  not  to  overempha- 
size the  feminine  aspect.  To  soften  the  se- 
verity of  the  suits  she  began  to  wear  a  rose. 
Now,  she  wears  one  with  everything. 

DECLARATION    OF    CONSCIENCE 

Senator  Smith  never  calls  a  spade  a  garden 
implement.  She  says  what  she  thinks  in  plain 
English  and  if  she  thinks  someone  is  wrong 
she  tells  them  so  with  unforgettable  clarity. 

Some  remarks  she  made  one  time  on  U.S. 
military  power  In  relation  to  Russian  might 
have  caused  former  Soviet  Premier  Nlkita  S. 
Krushchev  to  call  her  "the  devil  in  the  guise 
of  a  woman." 

Senator  Smith  is  not  given  to  frequent 
orations,  knows  how  to  keep  her  own  counsel 
and  speaks  only  when  she  has  something  to 
say.  Bowdoln  College  noted  this  quality  In 
conferring  th  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  her  In  1952.  The  citation  reads, 
"She  Is  a  woman  of  common  sense,  good 
judgment  and  brevity  of  speech." 

One  of  her  rare  Senate  speeches  came  In 
1950  and  is  known  as  Margaret  Chase  Smith's 
Declaration  of  Conscience. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  was  making  headlines 
with  his  charges  that  the  government  was 
being  infiltrated  by  Communists.  Senator 
Smith  declared  that  It  was  high  time  to  stop 
character  assassination  behind  the  cloak  of 
Congressional  Immunity. 

"The  American  people,"  she  said,  "are  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  innocent  people  smeared 
and  guilty  people  whitewashed."  She  said 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  were 
"playing  directly  Into  the  Communist  design 
to  confuse,  divide  and  conquer."  She  wanted 
a  Republican  victory,  but  she  "didn't  want  to 
see  the  Republican  Party  ride  to  political 


victory  on  the  four  horsemen  of  calumny — 
fear.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  smear." 

She  made  no  mention  of  McCarthy,  al- 
though he  was  the  obvious  target  of  accusa- 
tion. This  Declaration  of  Conscience  made  a 
profound  stir  both  In  and  out  of  Congress. 

On  the  International  scene  the  Senator  has 
made  extensive  trips  throughout  the  world 
from  1944  through  1961.  Very  few  people 
have  conferred  with  as  many  leaders  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  as  has  Mrs. 
Smith. 

In  Senator  Smith's  judgment,  the  defense 
of  the  nation  Is  not  alone  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary force.  It  depends  also  upon  foreign 
policies  realistic  In  concept  and  unflinching 
In  spirit. 

THE  ROBERT  A.    "FATS"  EVERETT 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
S.  769,  reported  earlier  today  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  769> 
to  name  the  bridge  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Mississippi  River  linking  the 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri  in 
honor  of  a  former  Member  of  the  House, 
Robert  A.  "Fats"  Everett. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  has  this  matter  been  cleared 
with  the  majority  leader  or  the  majority 
whip? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  apologize  for  not 
having  communicated  that  information 
to  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  iS. 
769)   was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed  for  a   third   reading,   read   the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  769 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Tennessee-Missouri  Bridge  now  under  con- 
struction across  the  Mississippi  River  north- 
west of  Dyersburg.  Tennessee,  and  southeast 
of  CaruthersvUle,  Missouri,  be  named  the 
■Robert  A.  Everett  Memorial  Bridge"  in  honor 
of  the  late  Congressman  Robert  A.  "Fats" 
Everett. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  769. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OP  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  BONDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  several  proposals 
were  introduced  which,  had  they  been 
enacted,  would  have  had  a  serious  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  long-standing  im- 
munity of  activities  of  State  govern- 
ments and  their  local  entities  from  Fed- 


eral taxation.  On  numerous  occasions  I 
voiced  my  serious  opposition  to  these 
proposals,  and  I  rise  today  in  response 
to  the  introduction  in  this  the  91st  Con- 
gress of  several  similar  measures. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act — S.  544 — introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  on  January  22  on  behalf 
of  the  outgoing  administration.  This  bill 
contains  a  revised  method  for  financing 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment works.  Under  the  proposal  a  $50 
million  revolving  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasui-y  Department  fiom 
which  would  be  bought  municipal  waste 
treatment  bonds  sufficient  to  cover  both 
the  Federal  and  local  share  of  a  project's 
cost.  These  securities  would  then  be  re- 
sold by  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  interest  thereon  being  taxable,  but 
the  milnicipality  would  retire  its  share 
of  these  securities  on  an  annual  basis  at 
the  tax-exempt  rate.  The  Federal  share 
of  a  project's  cost  and  the  additional  in- 
terest costs  caused  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  taxable  rate  of  Federal  bonds 
and  the  tax-exempt  rate  of  municipal 
bonds  would  be  repaid  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

This  proposed  method  of  financing 
differs  somewhat  from  that  proposed  in 
water  pollution  control  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  session.  The  1967  bill  in- 
cluded a  financing  provision  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  have 
made  a  principal  and  interest  payment 
to  cover  the  Federal  share,  plus  an  in- 
terest subsidy.  In  return,  the  municipal- 
ity would  have  issued  a  taxable  bond. 

The  primary  difference  between  the 
new  proposal  and  the  1967  bill  is  that 
under  the  new  proposal  the  local  obliga- 
tions become  assets  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Federal  Government 
reselling  the  securities  as  taxable  obliga- 
tions. I  consider  this  proposal  a  subter- 
fuge for  the  avoidance  of  the  sale  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  by  local  governments, 
and  I  have  strong  reservation  concern- 
ing it. 

A  second  proposal  which  was  intro- 
troduced  on  January  21  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico <Mr.  MoNTOYA)  is  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act — S.  414.  Under  this  measure 
communities  would  apply  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  loans  to  build  water  and 
sewer  systems.  Loans  would  be  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  community  would 
have  to  pay  on  tax-exempt  bonds  sold 
to  private  lenders.  Interest  on  these  bonds 
would  be  taxable  to  the  private  lenders, 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  ab- 
sorb the  higher  interest  rate  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  the  taxable  bonds. 
The  Federal  Government  also  would  in- 
sure the  loans  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  bonds  more  marketable  and  decrease 
the  size  of  the  interest  differential. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  by  statute 
authorized  that  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  program  be  financed  not  only  with 
direct  Federal  loans  and  grants  but  also 
by  loans  to  private  lenders  whose  risk 
is  insured  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. However,  under  the  Johnson 
administration  the  Treasury  Department 
determined  as  a  matter  of  tax  policy  that 
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the  tax  exemptlcin  on  all  State  and  local 
bonds  should  be  revoked  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  this  policy,  that  insured  tax- 
exempt  loans  should  not  be  issued  by 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  to 
private  lenders.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration acoeded  to  the  Treasury 
policy  and  durint  the  term  of  Secretary 
Freeman  did  not  use  the  insured  loan 
authority  which  tongress  by  statute  has 
granted  it.  | 

Mr.  President,  the  FHA  insured  loan 
program  has  my  unqualified  and  enthu- 
siastic support.  1  recognize  the  need  in 
our  rural  areas  jfor  adequate  financing 
to  provide  a  clea^  and  dependable  water 
supply;  rural  conimunities  cannot  regain 
their  growth  without  these  improve- 
ments. 

The  crucial  pdint  is  that  we  do  not 
need  a  precedent!  setting  amendment  to 
accomplish  the  objective  which  both  the 
Senator  from  N^  Mexico  and  I  favor. 
As  I  have  pointed  out.  Congress  has 
granted  the  Farniers  Home  Administra- 
tion authority  to  make  and  insure  loans 
to  aid  rural  water  and  sewer  programs. 
No  statutory  mo(iiflcation  is  needed  in 
order  to  invoke  tihis  authority.  All  that 
is  needed  is  the  alteration  of  an  unwise 
tax  policy.  | 

The  most  sweeping  of  all  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  submitted  is  the 
municipal  capital  market  expansion 
bill — S.  398 — intrtJduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire*  ion  January  17.  The 
Proxmire  bill  would  encourage  State  and 
local  government^  to  waive  tax  exemp- 
tion on  all  bonds  [sold  to  finance  public 
projects.  As  a  regard  for  those  govern- 
ments who  do  make  the  waiver,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Kvould.  first,  guarantee 
bond  issues  againk  default  and,  second, 
pay  to  the  issuind  body  a  33-percent  in- 
terest subsidy  to  cpver  the  increased  cost 
to  the  issuer  of  selling  taxable  rather 
than  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Federal  guar- 
antee would  be  ijssued  by  the  Federal 
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local  governments  would  sell  taxable 
bonds  instead  of  the  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties they  now  offer  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  part  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds.  Mr.  Surrey  indicated  that  if 
the  method  of  financing  suggested  in  the 
1967  water  quaUty  bill  were  enacted,  then 
the  Federal  Government  would  use  this 
as  a  precedent  for  financing  such  local 
government  projects  as  low-income  hous- 
ing, urban  development,  and  mass  tran- 
sit. What  Mr.  Surrey  did  not  mention 
is  that  if  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  guarantee  and  subsidize  taxable  bonds, 
then  the  Federal  Government  would 
necessarily  want  to  "approve"  the  bonds, 
and  approve  is,  as  we  all  know,  merely 
a  nice  word  for  control. 

A  second  source  of  support  for  the 
guarantee-subsidy  approach  typically 
comes  from  the  centralists,  those  who 
advocate  the  continued  transfer  of  de- 
cisionmaking from  local  governments  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  those  who, 
while  concerned  about  the  ill  effects  of 
centralism,  are  not  so  especially  con- 
cerned that  they  rate  it  very  high  on 
their  list  of  priorities  when  other  con- 
siderations come  into  play. 

My  first  response  to  these  proposals 
is  a  constitutional  one.  To  begin  with,  I 
have  not  yet  been  convinced  that  the 
Constitution  permits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  securities  issued  for  public 
purposes  by  State  and  local  governments. 
Any  legislation  which  attempts  outright 
to  repeal  the  tax  exemption  on  State  and 
local  securities  assumes  that  Congress 
may,  without  constitutional  amendment, 
tax  the  interest  on  a  State  or  local  bond 
based  on  the  purpose  of  issuance  of  such 
bond.  My  understanding  has  always  been 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  precludes 
an  assumption  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  tax  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  The  immunity 
of  the  States  and  local  governments  in 
the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  functions 
from  Federal  taxation  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  our  constitutionally 
delineated  dual  sovereignty  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  I  seriously  question  the  con- 
tention that  removal  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion will  produce  more  Federal  revenues 
than  is  gained  by  the  States  and  munici- 
palities in  reduced  interest  cost.  A  study 
submitted  to  the  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  1968  suggested 
that  there  would  be  decreased  rather 
than  increased  Federal  revenues  if  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  State  and  local 
bonds  were  replaced  with  a  system  of 
guaranteed-subsldized  taxable  bonds. 

However,  even  if  one  were  to  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  the  constitutional 
and  economic  arguments,  there  still  re- 
mains what  Is  for  me  the  critical  policy 
question:  What  effect  would  replacing 
the  tax-exempt  bond  with  a  guaranteed- 
subsldized  taxable  bond  have  upon  the 
autonomy  and  financial  integrity  of 
State  governments  and  theh-  local  enti- 
tles? 

I  believe  that  the  very  clear  answer 
is  that  there  would  be  disastrous  effects 
if  Congress  exercises  statutory  power  to 
tax  State  and  local  bonds.  Clearly,  local 
governments  cannot  survive  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  arbitrarily  influ- 
ence local  policy  by  penalizing  certin  lo- 


cal activities  with  Federal  taxation  while 
rewarding  other  activities  with  tax  ex- 
emption. In  my  view,  the  independence 
of  local  governments  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  establishment  of  Federal 
guarantees.  Federal  subsidies.  Federal 
guidelines,  and  as  the  Inevitable  result, 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  one  other 
related  matter.  During  the  last  session 
a  proposal  was  enacted  revoking  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds.  This  measure  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  as  a  rider  to 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act.  As  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  this  proposal  revoked 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
The  $1  million  ceiling  on  tax  exempts 
was  amended  later  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sion to  $5  million  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Of  course,  everyone  recognizes  that 
there  has  been  abuse  in  some  aspects  of 
local  industrial  financing.  A  few  locali- 
ties issue  bonds  to  establish  facilities  for 
private  industry  in  amounts  beyond  the 
economic  needs  of  the  industry.  Other 
abuses  occur  when  the  firm  for  whom  the 
facility  is  constructed  has  access  to  ade- 
quate financing  through  conventional 
channels  and  when  tax-exempt  financing 
of  Industrial  faclhtles  enables  a  commu- 
nity to  pirate  a  going  concern  from  an 
established  location. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Ribicoff 
amendment,  in  revoking  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  industrial  bonds,  employed  a 
distorted  definition  of  the  term  "indus- 
trial development  bond"  and  thereby 
created  more  problems  than  it  solved. 
The  presently  enacted  definition  is  not 
limited  to  bonds  for  industrial  develop- 
ment but  rather  is  so  broad  as  to  include 
bonds  for  many  acknowledge  and  tra- 
ditional State  and  local  governmental 
functions.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
acknowledged  this  fact  on  the  fioor  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  the  act  and  in- 
vited corrective  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  present  definition,  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  an  amendment  redefining  the 
term  "industrial  development  bond." 
This  amendment  would  have  provided  a 
redefinition  of  the  term  in  accordance 
with  its  generally  accepted  meaning,  and 
would  have  provided  for  taxation  of  in- 
dustrial bonds  only  in  truly  industrial 
situations.  The  amendment  was  not 
brought  to  a  vote  prior  to  adjournment 
of  the  90th  Congress;  however.  Senator 
Russell  Long,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  did  give  an  as- 
surance on  the  Senate  fioor  that  his 
committee  will  study  the  problem  and 
will  hold  hearings  if  a  similar  bill  is 
introduced  during  the  next  session.  It  is 
my  intention  to  introduce  within  the  next 
few  weeks  a  modified  version  of  this 
proposed  redefinition. 

Without  doubt  the  basic  question  of 
exemption  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental activities  from  Federal  taxation 
will  be  raised  during  the  91st  Congress. 
I  am  hopeful  that  thorough  hearings 
will  be  held  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  continue 
to  oppose  strenuously  any  legislation 
which  would  repeal  outright  the  tax  ex- 
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emption  on  State  and  local  bonds;  which 
would  replace  the  tax  exemption  with  a 
system  of  Federal  guarantees  and  sub- 
sidies; or  which  would  penalize  or  re- 
ward a  State  by  taxation  or  exemption, 
depending  on  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment approves  or  disapproves  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  bond  is  issued. 


SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR 
WALTER   J.   HICKEL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  confirmation  of  Walter 
J.  Hickel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
I  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  action. 
He  has  already  proved  it.  It  is  very  heart- 
ening to  me  to  note  the  position  Secre- 
tary Hickel  has  taken  on  the  very  seri- 
ous problem  of  oil  leakage  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  The  Secretary  fiew  to 
the  site,  inspected  it,  and  reached  an 
agreement  with  oil  officials  to  halt  fur- 
ther drilling  until  the  reason  for  the 
leakage  was  discovered  and  steps  taken 
to  prevent  any  reoccurrences.  By  any 
standards  this  was  rapid  and  effective 
action. 

The  Federal  regulations  that  deal  with 
offshore  drilling  are  not  adequate — the 
State  of  Alaska  has  far  more  stringent 
regulation  in  this  regard  than  does  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Secretary  has 
stated  that  he  will  seek  more  effective 
safeguards  for  offshore  drilling  and  I 
hope  he  will  receive  full  cooperation  in 
this  effort,  from  all  parties.  Our  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  reserves  are  a  valuable 
economic  asset,  but  development  of  these 
reserves  must  be  balanced  against  the 
preservation  of  our  sesishores  and  marine 
life  adjacent  to  them.  Secretary  Hickel 
is  moving  toward  this  goal  which  when 
achieved,  will  be  a  blessing  for  both  the 
producers  of  oil  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  love  and  enjoy  the 
beaches  and  seashores  of  this  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  explanation 
furnished  me  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  the  causes  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  leakage,  and  the  press  re- 
leases of  Secretary  Hlckel's  reactions  to 
this  catastrophe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

Well  A-21  had  been  drilled  dlrectlonally  by 
Union  Oil  Company  from  Platform  "A"  on 
Federal  lease  P-0241  to  a  total  depth  of  3,479 
feet  with  ISYs  Inch  casing  set  and  cemented 
at  514  feet  (238  feet  below  sea  bottom)  and  a 
blow-out  preventer  Installed. 

While  pulUng  drill  pipe  the  well  started 
flowing  mud  and  then  mud  with  gas  which 
was  shut-In  by  dropping  the  drill  pipe  and 
closing  the  blow-out  preventer.  The  well  waa 
then  under  control  and  remained  so  for  a 
short  time  until  gas  and  oil  appeared  on  the 
water  around  the  platform,  having  bypassed 
the  upper  part  of  the  well. 

The  work  of  restoring  control  over  the  well 
then  proceeded  In  separate  ways  (1)  to  fish 
out  or  re-enter  the  dropped  drill  pipe  and  fill 
the  hole  with  mud  and  (2)  to  drill  a  relief 
well  which  would  intersect  well  A-21  at  bot- 
tom and  through  which  mud  would  be 
pumped.  Either  method  Is  designed  to  pump 
mud  Into  the  formation  at  bottom  which  will 
kill  the  fiow. 

Both  operations  have  gone  on  simultane- 
ously so  as  to  save  time  In  the  event  It  would 
be  found  to  be  Impossible  to  fish  out  or  re- 


enter the  drill  pipe.  We  understand  that  a 
check  valve  that  It  was  necessary  to  mill  out 
has  been  successfully  milled  so  that  It  should 
then  be  possible  to  re-enter  the  drill  pipe  and 
gun  perforate  above  the  drill  which  la 
plugged.  This  will  enable  mud  to  circulate 
down  through  the  drill  pipe  and  out  through 
the  perforations  Into  the  space  behind  the 
drill  pipe,  bringing  the  well  under  control. 
This  could  occvir  in  a  very  few  ho\irs. 

In  the  relief  well  a  string  of  20  Inch  casing 
Is  to  be  set  and  cemented  at  559  feet,  13% 
Inch  at  2,000  feet  and  9%  inch  at  2,800  feet, 
after  which  the  bottom  hole  location  of  A-20 
should  be  Intersected  at  about  3,100  feet.  At 
this  point,  mud  would  be  Injected  Into  the 
relief  well  bringing  A-20  under  control. 

Statement  of  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary 
OP  THE  Interior,  February  2,   1969 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  threat  to 
aquatic  life  and  to  the  shores  and  beaches 
posed  by  the  continued  leakage  of  oil  from 
the  union  well.  So  far,  fortunately,  the  dam- 
age has  been  small.  But  even  this  damage 
Is  too  much  If  more  rigorous  drilling  prac- 
tices can  avoid  It. 

All  possible  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring 
this  leakage  to  an  early  end. 

In  the  meantime,  close  and  continued  sur- 
veillance Is  being  kept  on  the  four  drilling 
operations  still  continuing  on  Federal  leases 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

At  my  direction  each  of  these  drilling  op- 
erations is  being  reviewed  by  the  responsible 
experts  of  the  geological  survey  on  the  scene. 
My  instructions  are  that  all  possible  steps 
be  undertaken  immediately  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  margin  of  safety  against 
any  further  well  blowups.  If  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these 
measures,  my  instructions  are  to  order  an 
immediate  cessation  of  drilling  until  neces- 
sary corrective  steps  can  be  taken. 

In  addition  to  this  immediate  review  of 
each  drilling  program  now  underway,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  under  my  direc- 
tion has  instituted  a  full  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  existing  regulations  and  prac- 
tices to  cope  with  situations  of  this  kind. 
The  outer  continental  shelf  leasing  regula- 
tions themselves  have  not  been  substantially 
reviewed  since  they  were  first  issued  over 
fifteen  years  ago.  While  the  geological  survey 
does  try  to  keep  its  operating  instructions 
to  lessees  up  to  date,  I  intend  to  make  sure 
that  both  the  regulations  and  the  policies 
of  the  geological  survey  receive  a  new  and 
careful  examination  to  make  sure  that  they 
embrace  the  most  modern  and  up  to  date 
safety  technology. 

I  realize  that  to  some  degree  it  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  reduce  the  possibility  of  accidental 
occurrences  to  zero.  I  realize  also  that  over 
200  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  area  without  accidental 
blowups  of  the  kind  that  we  have  Just  ex- 
perienced. Nevertheless,  and  because  of  the 
geologic  characteristics  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  area  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
drilling  and  casing  practices  now  being  fol- 
lowed are  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Cer- 
tainly the  nation  cannot  and  should  not 
tolerate  even  a  normal  risk  of  jwUution  and 
damage  to  aquatic  life,  beaches  and  other 
property  and  natural  resources. 


fornla  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board, 
who  represented  Governor  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  temporary  cessation  does  not  Include  the 
relief  well  being  drilled  by  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany as  an  alternative  measure  to  bring  to  a 
halt  the  oil  leakage  now  taking  place  at  Its 
well  A-21  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 

The  agreement  to  place  drilling  operations 
in  a  standby  basis  was  reached  as  a  tempo- 
rary and  voluntary  measure  while  technical 
experts  of  the  Federal  government  and  the 
oompmnles,  with  State  observers  present,  re- 
view the  drilling  and  casing  procedures  being 
used  for  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  drilling 
operations.  "This  procedure  will  afford  a 
breathing  spell  until  It  can  be  determined 
whether  corrective  measures  are  necessary." 
Secretary  Hickel  said.  "The  review  has  al- 
ready begun  as  I  ordered,  and  It  Is  being 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,"  Hickel 
added.  The  Secretary  stated  that  those  drill- 
ing operations  which  the  technical  experts 
find  to  be  satisfactory  will  be  given  prompt 
clearance  to  resume.  Others  will  be  deferred 
until  corrective  measures  can  be  placed  into 
effect. 

"Our  first  concern  at  this  time  must  be  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  incident  I  have  Just  seen.  I  want  to 
thank  all  companies  for  their  cooperation  In 
agreeing  to  take  this  first  essential  step  to- 
ward that  end." 


News  Release  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  February  3,  1969 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel 
announced  today  that  at  his  request  all  ac- 
tual drilling  operations  on  Federal  leases  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel  are  being  temporarily  placed 
in  a  stand-by  condition.  Participating  In  the 
voluntary  action  taken  at  the  Secretary's 
request  are:  Union  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia, Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company, 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration, Texaco,  Inc.,  and  Mobil  Oil  Com- 
pany. Also  participating  In  the  discussions 
was  Kerry  Mulligan,  Chairman,  of  the  Call- 


TEENAGERS  SUPPORT  COMMANDER 
BUCHER 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  a  young  resident 
of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  in  support  of 
Comdr.  Uoyd  M.  Bucher.  the  captain  of 
the  Pueblo.  Over  20  other  teenagers 
signed  a  petition  expressing  their  agree- 
ment with  the  writer's  position. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  group's  ex- 
hibited interest  in  national  affairs.  To 
those  who  are  convinced  that  our  youth 
is  apathetic  and  Indifferent  insofar  as 
the  issues  of  the  day  are  concerned,  I 
would  point  to  Lawrence  Schulte's  letter 
and  the  petition  containing  the  names  of 
the  young  people  who  support  his  posi- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  the  petition  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
quested items  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.. 

January  27. 1969. 
Senator  J.  M.  Montoya. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dearest  Senator  Montoya:  Listening  to 
the  news  from  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem January  26th,  a  newscast  came  to  my 
attention.  The  newscast  was  about  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  Lloyd  Bucher. 
The  newscast  stated  that  the  Navy  was  con- 
sidering a  courtmartlal  of  Commander 
Bucher  because  he  surrendered  the  Pueblo 
to  North  Korea. 

The  reason  I  am  writing  this  letter  Is  be- 
cause I  and  many  of  the  other  teenagers  of 
the  surrounding  areas  believe  Comdr.  Bucher 
did  the  right  thing.  It  has  come  to  our  minds 
that  Comdr.  Bucher  was  thinking  of  the  lives 
of  his  men  and  of  their  families  and  not  so 
much  as  the  danger  of  the  U.S.  losing  one 
battleship.  Comdr.  Bucher  requested  alrpraft 
assistance  and  he  received  none  at  all  whe.n 
being  seized  by  the  North  Koreans.  He  could 
not  fight  because  the  Navy  gave  him  very 
nonpowerful  guns  compared  to  the  ones  the 
North  Koreans  had.  Comdr.  Bucher  was  only 
thinking  of  the  lives  of  his  crew  and  their 
families.  If  the  United  States  is  afraid  of 
losing  one  small  ship,  then  the  youth  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  pay  for  the  damage 
and  loss  of  that  one  ship.  Enclosed  is  a  list 
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of  names  who  agre« 
in  this  letter. 

My  personal 
and  remembering 

God  bless  you, 


(And  the 
Uoyd  M 


thai^ka  to  you  for  listening 
youth  of  America, 
tor. 

^AWRXNCE  SCHtn-TX. 

who  respect  Comdr. 


the 
,  Sena 


teena  fers 
Bucl  ler) 


PsrrnoN 


The   following 
court-martial  of  Codndr 
Lawrence  Schul^e 
Martinez. 
Raymond 
Phil    Garcia. 
Lujan.    Anna 
Roseanne  N.. 
C.  Lorrle 
Patty  Holmbei-g 
Gonzales.     M  ir^aret 
Vigil.  Mike  Gajrcia. 


to  an  interview  w 
Smith,  the  son  ol 


Mr.  President,  1 
graphs  and  a  part 
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with  what  I  am  saying 


e  agree  for  the  non- 
Lloyd  Bucher: 
Henry  Anaya.,  Robert 
Garcia.  Tony  Schulte. 
Richard    Chavez. 
Paul    Arellano.   Jo    Ann 
Vasquez.    Liz    Sanchez, 
Bernadette  A..  Rosaline 
Debbie  Schutz, 
Patsy  Daranje.  Edith 
Baldwin,     John 


peipl 


John 
Ga  [legos 


LA'irrenson, 


NORTH  -KORI  'A  SOUGHT  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIEaX).  Mr.  President,  a 
very  int£resting  afticle  was  published  in 
the  Waebington  |)aily  News  of  Febru- 
ary 3.  1969.  entitled  'Top  Pueblo  Nego- 
tiator Reveals  North  Korea  Sought  War." 
The  article  was  wiitten  by  Jim  G.  Lucas, 
one  of  our  best-fa  lown  war  correspond- 
ents. If  not  the  b'st-known,  and  refers 
th  Vice  Adm.  John  B. 
Lt.  Gen.  Holland  M. 


Smith,  a  Marine  liero  in  World  War  n. 


shall  read  two  para- 
of  another  paragraph 


contained  in  this  irticle  because  I  think 
this  Is  a  most  important  interview. 

Admiral  Smith j  who  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of]  this  country  at  Pan- 
munjom.  said: 

I  believe  (North  Korean  prime  minister) 
Kim  Il-sung  intended  war  at  that  time 

That  refers  to  tjhe  time  of  the  Pueblo 
capture. 

The  admiral  sa 

He  did  not  want  a  war  which  obviously 
would  be  Instigated  by  North  Korea.  He  was 
trying  to  arrange  ore  which  he  could  blame 
on  the  United  Natlcns  command. 

He  was  hoping  foi  Republic  of  Korea  and/ 
or  United  States  re  dilation.  Had  either  oc- 
curred, he  would  ha"e  Invoked  the  North  Ko- 
rea-USSR or  North  Korea-Chinese  Commu- 
nist mutual  defense    treaties.  And  this  time 


he  would  not  have 


^^ ^„.„ had  a  United  Nations- 
sponsored  free  worll  defense  effort  such  as 
he  encountered  In  1950. 

The  U.S.  failure    ,0  retaliate  undoubtedly 
prevented  the  outbr  »ak  of  a  third  world  war. 


Mr.  President 
sent  to  have  printied 
Record  the  articli! 
which  I  have  ref ei  red 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


Top    "Ptjeblo" 

Korea 


(By  Jim 

CORONADO.   CaLIT 

Koreans  fully 
world  war"   when 
USS   Pueblo   on   th^ 
1968,  Vice  Adm 
exclusive     Interview 
Newspapers  today 

Adm.  Smith,  now 
lous   forces   In   the 
member  of  the  U.N, 
Armistice  Commlsslbn 
seized.  He  took  part 
slons  to  negotiate  r4l 
Its  crew.  He  Is  the 


ask  unanimous  con- 

at  this  point  in  the 

by  Jim  G.  Lucas,  to 


objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record, 


Neg<  iTIATOR 


North 


Reveals  ; 
JotrcHT   War 
G.  Lucas) 

February  3. — The  North 

Inteiided  to  "provoke  a  third 

tbey  seized  the  spy  ship 

high   seas   on   Jan   23, 

Jo^in  V.  Smith  said  In  an 

with     Scripps-Howard 


comxnander  of  amphlb- 
Paclflc  fleet,  was  senior 
Delegation  to  the  Korean 
when  the  Pueblo  was 
In  the  first  15  secret  ses- 
ease  of  the  spy  ship  and 
son  of  the  late  Lt.  Gen. 


Holland  M.  Smith,  a  Marine  hero  In  World 
War  II. 

"I  believe  (North  Korean  Prime  minister) 
Kim  Il-sung  intended  war  at  that  time,"  the 
admiral  said.  "He  did  not  want  a  war  which 
obviously  would  be  Instigated  by  North  Ko- 
rea. He  was  trying  to  arrange  one  which  he 
could  blame  on  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand. 

HOPED     FOR     RETALIATION 

"He  was  hoping  for  Republic  of  Korea  and/ 
or  United  States  retaliation.  Had  either 
occurred,  he  would  have  Invoked  the  North 
Korea-USSR  or  North  Korea-Chinese  Com- 
munist mutual  defense  treaties.  And  this 
time  he  would  not  have  had  a  United  Na- 
tions-sponsored free  world  defense  effort 
such  as  he  encountered  In  1950." 

Adm.  Smith  said  the  U.S.  failure  to  re- 
taliate "undoubtedly  prevented"  the  out- 
break of  a  third  world  war.  The  Pueblo's 
skipper.  Cmdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher  has  testi- 
fied before  the  court  of  Inquiry  investigat- 
ing the  seizure  that  It  was  obvious  to  him 
in  captivity  the  North  Koreans  expected  re- 
taliation and  were  "scared  to  death." 

Adm.  Smith  said  the  North  Koreans  were 
gambling  on  the  fact  the  U.S.  already  was 
heavily  committed  In  Vietnam  and  on  their 
"almost  total  air  supremacy"  In  Korea.  He 
said  Kim  n-sung  was  goaded  by  the  fact  he 
Is  nearlng  60,  and  "unless  he  did  something 
drastic  there  is  little  chance  of  unifying  his 
country  and  becoming  its  national  hero." 

Adm.  Smith  said  the  North  Koreans  had 
"hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  Jet  fighter 
planes  housed  In  underground  hangars,  and 
were  sure  they  could  wipe  us  out." 

FULLY     MOBILIZED 

He  said  they  were  fully  mobilized  at  the 
time.  Americans  and  South  Koreans  knew 
this,  he  said.  "We  tried  to  stay  calm,  but  we 
were  anything  but  calm  Inside."  the  Admiral 
said. 

Since  then,  he  said,  the  United  States, 
while  still  heavily  committed  In  Vietnam, 
"has  reinforced  the  United  Nations  command 
(In  Korea),  particularly  with  aircraft,  and 
this  holds  Kim  Il-sung  In  check  for  the  pres- 
ent." He  would  not  go  Into  detail,  altho  he 
said  the  number  of  planes  available  to  each 
side  represents  a  "much  more  respectable 
ratio." 

Adm.  Smith  linked  the  Pueblo  Incident  to 
an  abortive  attempt  a  few  days  earlier  by  31 
"trained  guerrillas,  all  regular  North  Korean 
army  officers."  to  assassinate  South  Korean 
President  Park  Chung-hee.  He  said  they  got 
within  1,000  meters  of  the  presidential  palace. 

■They  failed,  but  Just  barely,"  he  said. 

Had  Mr.  Park  been  assassinated,  he  said, 
he  believes  a  war  would  have  been  "Inevi- 
table." 

"No  one  could  have  held  the  ROKS  back," 
he  said. 

Adm.  Smith  said  negotiations  Involving  the 
Pueblo  were  held  in  the  Panmunjom  com- 
pound. In  a  building  next  to  the  one  in  which 
formal  U.N.  neg^otlatlng  sessions  were  held, 
but  that  he  attended  as  an  American,  not  a 
U.N.  representative.  "I  got  my  Instructions 
from  the  State  Department,  not  even  from 
the  embassy  In  Seoul,"  he  said. 

DETAILS   WITHHELD 

Adm.  Smith  said  he  still  was  not  author- 
ized to  talk  about  the  details  of  those  nego- 
tiations, but  agreed  to  "talk  around  them." 

Adm.  Smith  said  the  atmosphere  in  the  se- 
cret sessions  was  "altogether  different  from 
that  In  the  open  U.N.  hearings,  which  he  said 
the  North  Koreans  regarded  as  a  "propaganda 
device."  Pot  Instance,  he  said,  the  chief  North 
Korean  delegate.  MaJ.  Gen.  Park  Chung-kuk, 
"obviously  Is  not  a  military  man,  and  I  never 
referred  to  him  In  open  session  as  one."  In- 
stead, he  said.  "I  consistently  referred  to  him 
as  a  stooge,  a  propagandist,  and  asked  ques- 
tions which  revealed  his  appalling  ignorance 
of  military  matters." 

But  In  secret  sessions,  he  said,  "I  referred 
to  him  courteously  as  general."  He  said  the 


North  Koreans  "didn't  give  a  dam"  whether 
the  American  understood  what  was  said  in 
public  meetings.  In  private  sessions  "we 
would  ask,  for  Instance,  'would  you  repeat 
that'  and  they  would  reply  'certainly,'  "  he 
said. 

Adm.  Smith  said  he  thought  the  North  Ko- 
reans agreed  to  release  the  Pueblo  crew  "for 
a  variety  of  reasons." 

"One,  they  had  extracted  the  maximum 
propaganda  value  from  them,"  he  said.  "They 
were  becoming  a  financial  burden.  But  I 
think  the  principal  reason  was  that  they  now 
have  a  contract  with  The  Netherlands  gov- 
ernment to  build  a  number  of  fishing  ves- 
sels, and  they'll  have  to  operate  on  the  open 
seas." 

The  U.S.  State  and  Defense  Departments 
"leaked"  this  story  to  the  press,  then  had 
"no  comment"  on  suggestions  we  might  seize 
them. 

"I  doubt  very  much  we  would,"  Adm. 
Smith  said,  "But  they  didn't  know  that.  I 
think  this  was  conclusive  in  their  tortured 
reasoning." 

PRECEDENT   FOR    CONFESSION 

Adm.  Smith  said  there  was  precedent  for 
the  "confession"  his  successor,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Gilbert  H.  Woodward,  signed  to  obtain  re- 
lease of  the  Pueblo's  crew — altho  Gen.  Wood- 
ward at  the  same  time  repudiated  it. 

Six  years  ago,  he  said,  a  U.S.  helicopter  crew 
strayed  across  the  DMZ  and  was  shot  down. 
A  year  later,  they  were  released,  but  only 
after  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  Hamilton  Howze  signed 
a  "confession"  they  were  spies.  He  said  the 
North  Koreans  constantly  referred  to  this 
Incident. 

On  another  occasion,  he  said,  a  U.S.  filer 
was  shot  down,  and  the  American  represent- 
ative pleaded  for  information  about  his  con- 
dition to  relieve  the  anxieties  of  his  parents. 

Finally,  he  said,  the  North  Koreans  tossed 
a  "picture  of  his  broken,  crumpled  body  on 
the  table  before  us  and  said  'here  Is  your 
man.'  Then  they  burst  out  laughing.  Later, 
they  brought  his  body  in  and  kicked  it  off 
the  truck  at  ovii  feet." 

Adm.  Smith  said  he  usually  refers  to  North 
Koreans  eis  "mad  dogs." 

"People  think  this  Is  hyperbole,"  he  said. 
"It's  the  truth." 

He  said  the  North  Koreans  "employ  laugh- 
ter as  a  weapon." 

"They  have  a  'duty  hyena'  who  sits  In 
the  back  of  the  room  and  understands  Eng- 
lish," he  said.  "They  all  take  their  cue  from 
him.  He  starts  laughing,  and  the  others  take 
it  up.  Gen.  Park  Is  the  last  to  start  laugh- 
ing." 

RED    PRESS    JEALOtrS 

Adm.  Smith  paid  tribute  to  the  South 
Korean  press,  which  he  said  "drives  the  North 
Korean  reporters  crazy." 

"The  North  Korean  reporters  are  under 
instructions  to  circulate  among  us  and  learn 
what  they  can,"  he  said.  "The  South  Koreans 
will  talk  about  the  parties  they've  attended, 
the  new  homes  they've  built,  the  new  clothes 
they've  bought.  There  Is  no  Joy  in  North 
Korea.  They  have  none  of  these  things. 

"The  North  Koreans  need  48  hours  even  to 
assemble  a  press  crew,  brief  them  on  the 
questions  to  ask.  Their  press  is  highly  reg- 
imented, cruelly  disciplined.  They're  terribly 
frightened  of  defections." 

On  one  occasion,  he  said,  a  meeting  was 
postponed  suddenly  for  24  hours,  yet  the 
North  Korean  press  came  out  with  a  "full 
report  of  their  questions  and  our  answers" 
of  the  canceled  meeting. 

"When  we  finally  reconvened,"  he  said, 
"our  answers  weren't  quite  accurate,  but 
their  questions  certainly  were." 

Adm.  Smith  said  Gen.  Park  once  warned 
him: 

"You  be  careful,  sir,  we're  going  to  cut 
off  your  head." 

"I  was  honored,"  he  said.  "Guillotining  Is 
an  honor.  They  planned  to  cut  off  F>re8ldent 
Park's  head  and  machine-gun  every  one  else. 
I  felt  real  distinguished." 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDUARDO  MONDLANE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  distress  that  I  learned  yester- 
day of  the  tragic  and  untimely  death, 
by  assassination,  of  Eduardo  Mondlane, 
President  of  the  Mozambique  Liberation 
Front. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  with  Eduardo 
Mondlane  during  my  tour  of  Africa  last 
year.  I  talked  at  length  with  him  and 
with  other  leaders  of  the  Southern  Afri- 
can liberation  movements.  And  I  fully 
enjoyed  a  quiet  dinner  and  long  evening 
of  conversation  with  Eduardo  and  his 
American-bom  wife,  Janet.  To  her  and 
to  their  family  I  have  extended  my  deep- 
est condolences. 

Dr.  Mondlane  was  bom  in  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Mozambique.  He  was 
educated  in  Protestant  mission  schools, 
and  was  the  first  black  African  in  that 
colony  to  attain  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  and  a  college  degree.  He  studied 
at  Northwestern  University,  from  which 
he  earned  a  doctorate  in  sociology.  He 
taught  at  Syracuse  University,  N.Y.,  and 
was  known  to  many  Americans  as  an 
articulate  lecturer  and  a  dedicated  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

In  1962  he  was  summoned  back  to 
Africa  to  become  President  of  the  newly 
formed  Mozambique  Liberation  Front, 
more  commonly  known  as  Frelimo.  In 
this  capacity  Dr.  Mondlane  showed  re- 
markable organizational  skill  and  deep 
concern  for  the  needs  of  his  people. 
While  his  wife,  Janet,  administered  the 
Mozambique  Institute  in  Dar  es  Sa- 
laam— a  multipurpose  educational  and 
refugee  relief  center — Dr.  Mondlane  con- 
centrated on  building  a  politico-military 
organization  capable  of  governing  an  in- 
dependent nation.  At  the  time  of  his 
death.  Frelimo  controlled  most  of  the 
two  northern  provinces  of  Mozambique, 
and  was  active  in  several  other  areas. 
They  had  established  an  effective  system 
of  schools,  hospitals,  and  local  self-gov- 
erning units. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge 
the  nature  of  the  movement  which  was 
led  by  Eduardo  Mondlane.  One  of  the 
deepest  tragedies  of  the  colonial  system 
is  that  a  man  with  the  talents  and  abili- 
ties of  Dr.  Mondlane  found  no  legitimate 
outlet  for  his  leadership  in  his  own  coun- 
try. But  the  dream  of  Eduardo  Mondlane 
is  one  which  we  can  fully  share.  He 
fought  and  died  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  He  sought  freedom  and 
justice  for  his  people.  He  believed,  with 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  that 
none  are  truly  free  vmtil  all  are  free.  The 
world  will  be  a  greater  place  for  all  if 
the  dream  of  Eduardo  Mondlane  lives  on. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  VOLPE  RE- 
GARDING AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  On  Feb- 
i-uary  3,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  urging  him 
to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to 
forestall  the  growing  crisis  in  the  Na- 
tion's air  traffic  system. 

In  particular,  the  letter  cites  the  per- 
sonnel problems  in  the  air  traffic  field. 
It  calls  upon  the  Secretary  first,  to  in- 
crease the  niunber  of  air  traffic  control- 


lers; and,  second,  to  upgrade  standards 
and  conditions  of  employment  for  air 
traffic  controllers.  I  was  joined  in  this 
effort  by  21  of  my  colleagues:  Clinton 
P.  Andisson,  Birch  Bayh,  Henry  Bell- 
MON,  Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Quentin  N. 
BuRDicK,  Clifford  P.  Case,  Thomas  J. 
DoDD.  Peter  H.  Dominick,  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton,  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Daniel  L.  Inouye,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Len 
B.  Jordan,  Thomas  J.  McInt\-re,  Jack 
Miller,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Charles  H.  Percy,  Hugh  Scott, 
and  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
to  Secretary  Volpe  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  January  31,1969. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know, 
many  members  of  Congress  have  become  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  air  traffic  control,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  procedures  and  the  person- 
nel Involved  In  these  critical  operations. 
There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  more  energetic 
action  to  handle  the  growing  volume  of  air 
traffic  In  a  safer  and  more  efficient  manner. 

A  matter  of  central  importance  Is  the  per- 
sonnel policy  to  be  followed  In  this  field. 
As  aircraft  grow  larger  and  more  numerous, 
and  as  the  control  technologies  become  ever 
more  complex.  It  Is  imperative  that  person- 
nel standards  and  practices  be  raised  ac- 
cordingly. More  lives  are  at  stake  and  more 
complicated  tasks  must  be  performed.  These 
decisive  facts  compel  us  to  Improve  Incentives 
and  working  conditions  to  insure  that  fully 
qualified  personnel  are  available  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  Immense  demands  on  air  traffic 
controllers. 

We  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  and  should 
be  done  under  existing  authority  to  meet  the 
budding  personnel  crisis  in  air  traffic  control. 
We  urge  you  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  to  Insure  that  this  crisis  Is  fore- 
stalled, not  only  by  expanding  the  numbers 
of  air  traffic  controllers  but  also  by  upgrad- 
ing the  standards  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. These  Issues  have  received  much  dis- 
cussion but  little  action  In  recent  months 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that.  In  concert  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  operat- 
ing agencies,  you  will  now  take  swifter  and 
effective  action. 

Last  year  more  than  twenty  Senators  co- 
sponsored  a  bin  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Air  Traffic  Control,  specifying  that  the  Com- 
mission would  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  whole  range  of  operating 
and  personnel  problems  In  the  air  traffic 
field.  Although  subsequently  a  commission 
somewhat  similar  In  purjjose  was  appointed 
by  Secretary  Boyd,  It  appiears  to  have  made 
little,  if  any,  progress  toward  proposing  viable 
solutions.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has 
seemed  to  lack  either  the  desire  or  the  initia- 
tive to  deal  constructively  with  the  acute 
problems  of  the  air  traffic  controllers  who 
man  the  systems  Involved. 

We  are  considering  a  variety  of  legislative 
Ideas  bearing  on  these  problems  and  will  be 
In  touch  with  you  again  in  the  coming 
months.  But  at  the  outset  of  your  tenure  as 
Secretary,  we  wished  to  express  both  our  con- 
cern In  this  matter  and  our  strong  desire  to 
cooperate  with  you  In  designing  and  imple- 
menting an  effective  program  for  air  traffic 
control  operations  and  personnel. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  EQUAL  JOB  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 23  and  Januai-y  20  Barron's  pub- 
lished two  parts  of  a  three-part  series  of 
articles  written  by  Shirley  Scheibla  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government's  at- 
tempts to  provide  equal  job  opportunities 
in  private  industry.  These  articles  are 
most  revealing  and  lend  substance  to 
many  allegations  in  recent  months  that 
employers  are  being  forced  to  comply 
with  reckless  and  conflicting  orders  is- 
sued by  a  number  of  Government  depart- 
ments under  the  threat  that  their  Federal 
contracts  will  be  withdrawn  if  they  do 
not  knuckle  under.  The  primary  depart- 
ments responsible  are  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
These  administrators  appear  to  be  intent 
on  interpreting  and  administering  the 
law  according  to  their  own  notions  of 
what  it  should  be.  regardless  of  what  the 
Congress  intended. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress,  in  performing  its  oversight 
functions,  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  is 
administered  as  the  Congress  intended. 
In  this  regard,  I  believe  an  examination 
of  the  practices  of  the  EEOC  and  OFCC 
is  of  the  first  order.  A  similar  type  of 
examination  was  undertaken  last  year 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  independent 
agencies.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Board  in  interpreting  and 
administering  the  labor  law  had  adhered 
to  the  expressed  will  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  original  legislation.  The 
great  weight  of  opinion  was  that  the  will 
of  Congress  is  often  ignored  and  sub- 
verted by  those  charged  with  its  imple- 
mentation. In  the  light  of  these  conclu- 
sions and  the  articles  in  Barron's,  I  be- 
lieve the  subcommittee  should  give  the 
OFCC  and  the  EEOC  a  good  looking  over. 
It  is  my  strong  impression  that  the  or- 
ders and  requirements  flowing  out  of 
these  offices  exceed  the  authority  granted 
to  them  by  Congress  and  are  beyond 
any  reasonable  interpretation  which  can 
be  given  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
enabling  legislation.  An  additional  sep- 
aration-of -powers  problem  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  OFCC  since  it  was  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  this  entire  matter  should 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  are  indeed 
informative  and  worthy  of  attention,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Barron's,  Dec.  23,  1968) 
Gentlemen's   Agreement? — Government  Is 
Making  Business  Its  Unwilling  Partner 
IN  Bias 

(By  Shlriey  Scheibla) 
Washington. — "I'm  no  crusader."  the  wor- 
ried executive  told  a  reporter  recently,  "but 
I'm  no  blAOt  either.  All  I  am  Is  a  businessman 
trying  to'operate  my  company  the  best  way 
I  know  how — which  means  bidding  success- 
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doi^bt  that  the  government's 
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volves New  York's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa. 
As  long  ago  as  last  May,  several  agencies  were 
investigating  criminal  charges  against  this 
child  of  the  poverty  program.  Alleged  was  the 
theft  of  millions  of  dollars  which  had  been 
freely  parceled  out  by  the  Labor  Department. 
On  September  13,  with  the  charge  still  pend- 
ing, the  NYC  was  awarded  an  additional 
$367,000.  Michael  Aun,  information  specialist 
for  Labor,  explained  at  the  time  that  the 
purpose  was  to  keep  the  Corps  going,  "until 
matters  could  be  straightened  out."  (As  it 
happens,  they  still  haven't  been.) 

While  doling  out  money  to  those  facing 
criminal  charges,  in  short,  the  Department 
doesn't  flinch  from  Interfering  with  the 
money-making  ability  of  others  whose  only 
slit  Is  the  failure  to  comply  Instantly  with 
qnestlonable  regulations.  Mr.  McCreedy  goes 
soXar  as  to  say  that  OFK3C  can  (though  it 
hasr)<.^done  so  yet)  suspend  all  government 
business  with  a  company  while  a  "discrimi- 
nation" case  is  pending. 

CREATIVE   COMPUANCE 

The  businessman's  plaint,  quoted  at  the 
outset,  reflects  the  widespread  frustration 
and  anger  over  Washington's  imprecise  terms 
for  compliance.  Specifically,  each  contractor 
now  is  required  to  promise  In  writing  that 
he  will  hire  a  certain  number  of  Negro  work- 
ers for  each  of  the  major  Job  categories  on 
his  payroll.  To  begin  with,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  prohibits  racial  quotas  in  employment — 
a  coin  which,  presimiably,  has  two  sides.  But 
the  government  does  not  set  the  quotas;  it 
tells  private  industry  to  do  so,  in  effect,  by 
applying  a  curiously  vague  formula. 

Here's  how  that  formula  has  been  ex- 
pressed: an  employer  must  initiate  "affirma- 
tive action  programs"  designed  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination. The  programs,  businessmen  are 
advised  by  way  of  clarification,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  utilize  the  "creativity  and  In- 
genuity of  American  enterprise"  in  attain- 
ing this  social  goal.  But  If  such  a  program 
then  falls  to  win  official  approval,  the  com- 
pany submitting  it  becomes  subject  to  fed- 
eral sanctions.  That  probably  makes  this  the 
first  time  in  American  history  that  Washing- 
ton has  demanded  "creativity"  in  order  to 
comply  with  law;  the  concept  has  not  been 
spelled  out  in  plain  English,  much  less  tested 
In  court.  Indeed,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  after  reviewing  an  OPCC  reg- 
ulation which  attempted  a  broad  definition  of 
"afflrmative  action"  characterized  it  as  "diffi- 
cult to  summarize,  hard  to  understand,  be- 
yond Interpretation.  ..." 

NO    EAST    WAT 

It's  clear,  however,  that  the  government 
wants  detailed,  written  conunltments  for  the 
hiring  of  nonwhltes,  virtually  in  every  Job 
category.  Elmployers  who  don't  sign  such 
commitments  don't  get  approval  of  their 
"affirmative  action  programs."  Those  who  do 
sign,  meanwhile,  soon  find  that  life  isn't  all 
that  easy.  Nobody  can  be  sure  about  such 
projected  figures,  and  government  officials 
make  a  pwint  of  not  publicly  demanding  spe- 
cific quotas — which  would,  of  course,  bla- 
tantly violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  em- 
ployer, then,  must  come  up  with  numbers 
which  satisfy  the  federal  regulators.  How- 
ever, what  suits  one  agency  may  not  find 
favor  with  another;  even  the  bureaucrats 
within  a  g^iven  agency  are  likely  to  disagree. 
Not  least,  "quotas"  deemed  acceptable  today 
may  be  so  tomorrow,  since  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" is  expected  to  be  progressive. 

To  illustrate,  three  construction  compa- 
nies in  Philadelphia  all  were  low  bidders  on 
different  U.S. -aided  projects.  One.  Joseph  L. 
Parrell,  Inc..  got  approval  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  for  Its  "afflrmative  action"  program. 
The  other  two  each  submitted  essentially 
the  same  plan,  but  HEW  rejected  the  pro- 
gram of  Harold  E.  Irwin  Co..  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housiiig  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  the  one  submitted  by  Perry  J. 
Goldman  Construction  Co.  When  Irwin  re- 


vised its  plan,  and  won  HEW's  approval. 
Goldman  duplicated  it — but  again  was  turned 
down.  Alter  six  months  ol  post-bid  negotia- 
tions, the  Goldman  concern  finally  managed 
to  come  up  with  one  acceptable  to  HUD. 

NOT    BY    NDMDEHS? 

Adding  to  the  confusion,  public  statements 
by  government  officials,  even  In  the  same 
agency,  often  are  contradictory.  Thus,  OPCC's 
McCreedy  says  it's  impossible  to  deal  with 
people  without  de.iling  in  numbers,  but  that 
job  assignments  by  race  merely  are  "goals" — 
not  "quotas" — and  he  emphasizes  that  OPCC 
does  not  dictate  any  such  numbers.  Last  May, 
however,  Charles  Doneghy,  an  OPCC  area  co- 
ordinator, told  Columbus.  Ohio's  Carl  M. 
Geupel  Construction  Co.  that  before  it  could 
qualify  for  a  $6  million  road-bulIdlng  con- 
tract involving  federal  funds,  it  would  have 
to  hire  something  on  the  order  of  15  Negro 
operating  engineers.  13  JournesTiien  and  two 
apprentices. 

E.arlier  this  year  in  Philadelphia,  OPCC 
area  coordinator  Bennett  Stalvey  warned  the 
aforementioned  Irwin  Co.  that  a  contract 
would  be  awarded  to  the  second  bidder  unless 
Irwin  agreed  to  hire  a  representative  number 
of  minority-group  members.  "We  want  to 
see,"  declared  Mr.  Stalvey,  "a  manpower  table 
listing  the  trades,  total  workers  and  how 
many  will  be  minority.  Negroes.  .  .  ."  Last 
January,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  quoted 
Mr.  Stalvey  as  warning  contractors  that  "if 
they  fall  to  hire  a  'representative  number'  of 
Negro  workers,  they  face  the  possible  loss  of 
$100  million  in  federal  contracts  to  be 
awarded  in  six  months." 

That  Philadelphia  story  ran  about  a  month 
after  Labor  Secretary  W.  WiUard  Wirtz  told 
the  APL-CIO's  Building  &  Construction 
Trades  convention:  "I  think  it  is  an  error  to 
approach  this  problem  ...  in  terms  that  mean 
a  number  of  .  .  .  Negroes  or  whites  or  any- 
body else,  as  being  required  on  every  single 
situation.  .  .  .  (That)  involves  quotas  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned .  .  .  that  is  simply  the  wrong  approach 
to  that  problem,  and  we  have  got  to  find  a 
better  one." 

EEOC  QUOTAS 

Secretary  Wirtz"  OPCC  apparently  is  not 
alone  in  forcing  racial  quotas.  Last  May,  Sen- 
ator Paul  J.  Fannin  (R.,  Ariz.)  told  Con- 
gress about  a  letter  sent  to  an  employer  by 
EEOC  Chairman  Clifford  Alexander  Jr.,  ac- 
cusing the  businessman  of  committing  un- 
fair employment  practices,  based  on  a  sta- 
tistical disparity  between  the  minority 
composition  of  the  employer's  workforce  and 
that  of  his  community's  population.  "De- 
spite a  provision  in  the  (Civil  Rights)  Act 
against  using  ratios  or  racial  balance,"  Sen- 
ator Fannin  declared,  ""the  (EEOC)  does,  in 
fact,  use  such  ratios  as  one  of  its  preliminary 
tests  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  a 
violation." 

In  any  case,  as  more  and  more  companies 
sign  these  commitments,  finding  the  neces- 
sary Job  applicants  has  become  increasingly 
difficult.  Both  OFCC  and  EEOC  contend  it  is 
up  to  the  firms  to  recruit  and  train  black 
workers.  The  written  agreements  Include 
lists  of  the  sources  employers  are  advised  to 
use  for  such  recruitment.  (Sample  sources: 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  Workers  Defense 
League — all  active  in  militant  causes  but,  ac- 
cording to  several  employers,  not  much  help 
as  Job  recruiters — as  well  as  more  coopera- 
tive groups  like  the  Urban  League  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.)  At  best,  however,  produc- 
tivity is  bound  to  suffer  during  the  appren- 
ticeship period.  "Training  is  a  fine  idea," 
says  one  executive,  "but  how  am  I  supposed 
to  fill  my  written  commitment  In  the  mean- 
time?" 

BROTHERHOOD    DATS 

Making  matters  stlU  more  difficult  for  all 
concerned  is  the  obstinacy  within  much  of 
organized  labor.  Inevitably,  a  vast  amount  of 
government    contract    work    Involves    con- 
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structlon  projects,  and  the  construction  In- 
dustry is  burdened  with  the  tradition  of 
union  hiring  halls — through  which  the  union, 
not  the  employer,  selects  the  workforce.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  employer  may  find  himself 
signing  a  federal  commltnaent  which  he  may 
not  be  able  to  Implement  in  practice.  OPCC 
answers  that  hiring  halls  which  don't  supply 
an  adequate  personnel  mix  probably  are  dis- 
criminating and,  therefore,  are  Illegal.  Em- 
ployers, however,  feel  obliged  to  honor  their 
labor  contracts  (at  least  until  adjudged  il- 
legal)— especially  since  they  may  have  a 
strike  on  their  hands  if  they  don't. 

Hiring  halls  are  but  one  such  area  in 
which  OPCC  now  is  demanding  action  by 
contractors.  The  agency  also  wants  sweeping 
changes  in  that  bulwark  of  unionism,  the 
seniority  system.  To  make  up  for  past  dis- 
crimination, OPCC  has  advised  employers  to 
make  preferential  promotions  outside  the 
system,  allowing  minority-group  members  to 
take  their  seniority  along  with  them  in  any 
shift  from  one  department  to  another — a 
radical  departure  In  the  construction  broth- 
erhoods. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
collective  bargaining  on  seniority  Is  manda- 
tory where  the  NLRB  has  certified  a  union  to 
represent  workers.  But  how  can  an  employ- 
er bargain  when  he  has  been  ordered  to  make 
specific  changes  by  the  OFCC?  Asked  the 
question,  OPCC  replies  that  It  plans  to  use 
its  influence  to  help  but  that  "if  differences 
on  a  seniority  contract  cannot  be  resolved,  a 
contractor  may  have  to  decide  whether  to 
take  a  strike  or  lose  a  (federal)  contract." 

A  union  found  guilty  of  discrimination 
risks  losing  its  NLRB  certification,  but  the 
legality  of  certain  OFCC  and  EEOC  require- 
ments on  seniority  is  as  questionable  as  some 
of  the  others  affecting  management.  In  fact, 
EEOC  has  received  complaints  of  racial  dis- 
crimination from  whites — because  of  pref- 
erential treatment  given  blacks.  To  avoid 
charges  that  they  5tre  encouraging  com- 
panies to  violate  the  national  labor  law,  both 
agencies  claim  they  now  consult  unions,  al- 
lowing them  to  become  "Interested  parties" 
in  formal  proceedings.  On  at  least  one  occa- 
sion, however,  an  OPCC  official  refused  to 
make  this  concession.  At  a  meeting  in 
Cleveland  last  May.  Area  Coordinator  Do- 
neghy, after  cheeking  with  Washington,  re- 
fused to  discuss  an  "affirmative  action  pro- 
gram" of  Carl  M.  Geupel  Construction  Co 
while  representatives  of  the  Internationa' 
Union  of  Op>erating  Engineers  were  In  th*- 
room. 

Wliat's  more,  Donald  Slaiman,  AFL-CI«  < 
Civil  Rights  Director,  told  Barron's  that 
OFCC  recently  launched  proceedings  to  debar 
Bethlehem  Steel  from  federal  contracts  over 
the  issue  of  seniority)  without  even  consult- 
ing the  United  Steelworkers.  The  union,  after 
protesting,  was  allowed  to  become  an  In- 
terested party.  (Hearings  now  are  adjourned; 
a  subsequent  article  in  this  series  will  discuss 
the  case.)  "Making  a  union  an  Interested 
party  in  proceedings  to  work  out  something 
new  is  not  the  same  as  bargaining  collec- 
tively," says  Thomas  W.  Miller.  Jr.,  NLRB's 
Information  director.  But  It's  not  possible  to 
file  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  against 
the  government;  Uncle  Sam  is  exempt  from 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

EMPLOYERS'  BtJRDEN 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  make  govern- 
ment contracting  a  more  precarious  business 
than  ever,  but  the  agencies  increasingly  act  as 
though  determined  to  wreck  contractor  rela- 
tions through  sheer  harassment.  The  watch- 
word In  current  federal  enforcement  of  equal 
Job  opportunities.  Indeed,  seems  to  be  "guilty 
until  proven  innocent."  EEOC  habitually 
levels  charges  against  employers  without  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  beforehand  to  see 
the  evidence  and  respond  to  It.  Investigators 
frequently  arrive  at  a  plant  unannounced, 
demanding  a  look  at  the  records  without 
stating  any  specific  complaint.  Not  least  ob- 
jectionable to  employers,  flnaily,  is  an  OFCC 


tactic  of  requiring  them  to  ""validate"  all 
personnel  tests  by  proving  that  such  tests 
don't  result  in  discrimination. 

Good  intentions  aside,  Washington's  equal 
employment  oppwrtunlty  campaign  clearly  is 
being  administered  with  a  bias  all  of  Its  own. 
"The  government  couldn't  have  done  a  better 
Job  of  sabotaging  the  program,"  one  sorely 
beset  employer  said  recently,  "if  it  had  de- 
liberately set  out  to  do  so." 

(Prom  Barron's,  Jan.  20,  1969| 

Fairness    by    Fiat — Some    Employes    These 

Days  Are  More  Equal  Than  Others 

(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 
Washington. — Late  last  fall,  when  top  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (EEOC)  and  the  Labor 
Department's  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance (OPCC)  appeared  at  a  series  of  four 
seminars  around  the  country,  some  2,000 
bothered  and  bewildered  U.S.  businessmen 
showed  up.  The  regional  meetings,  sponsored 
Jointly  by  private  and  public  interests,  were 
held  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Houston  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  stated  purpose  was  to  provide 
forums  In  which  industrial  employers,  re- 
quired to  comply  with  federal  equal-oppor- 
tunity regulations  or  risk  the  loss  of  federal 
contracts  (Barron's,  December  23,  1968),  at 
last  could  confront  official  Washington  with 
their  questions  about  how  the  program  is 
supposed  to  work — and,  hopefully,  discover 
what  they  would  have  to  do  to  live  with  it. 

nothing  is  certain 

Unfortunately,  the  sessions  turned  into 
fiascos.  Far  from  Illuminating  regulatory 
policy  and  practices,  the  bureaucrats — alter- 
nately know-it-alls  and  know-nothings — 
managed  only  to  fog  the  issues  and  make 
matters  worse.  To  a  general  question  from 
the  floor  (In  New  York)  as  to  whether  a 
multi-divisional  corporation  should  decen- 
tralize its  compliance  reporting  procedures, 
Ward  McCreedy,  OPCC's  acting  director,  re- 
plied: ""If  anybody  has  any  suggestions,  we 
certainly  want  them.  .  .  ."  To  a  more  specific 
query,  on  whether  a  company  could  be  held 
liable  for  holding  to  "something  in  a  con- 
tract which  was  legal  when  (the  contract) 
was  signed."  Labor's  Deputy  Solicitor  Alfred 
G.  Albert  offered:  "I  don't  know  the  answer 
to  that  question." 

Shouldn't  a  company  be  informed  before- 
hand of  an  investigation,  someone  else 
wanted  to  know.  "I  don't  see,"  responded 
EEOC's  acting  director  of  compliance.  Rob- 
ert L.  Randolph,  ""where  notifying  some  busy 
corporate  executive  on  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York  Is  going  to  help  the  local  unit  manager 
in  Turkey  Square.  Ark."  Finally:  Does  a  re- 
gional director  have  authority  to  Implement 
an  agreement  resolving  complaints  of  racial 
bias?  "Yes,"  pronounced  Lewis  E.  Collins, 
special  assistant  to  the  general  counsel  of 
EEOC.  "No."  declared  EEOC  Commissioner 
Elizabeth  Kuck. 

UPMANSHIP    DOWN 

After  two  days  of  this,  understandably, 
busy  executives  went  home — to  Park  Avenue 
or  Turkey  Square — more  confused  than  ever. 
If  talking  and  reasoning  with  federal  admin- 
istrators doesn't  show  employers  how  to  live 
with  programs,  what  does?  So  far,  the  ex- 
periences of  various  companies  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  an  answer  have  demonstrated  chiefiy 
the  great  variety  of  tactics  which  can  mean 
trouble  for  employers. 

Take  the  experience  of  Philip  Morris.  Inc.. 
which  balked  when  EEOC  recommended  that 
the  firm  ccrap  its  seniority  system.  Employes 
of  the  tobacco  company  had  been  entitled  to 
acquire  tenure  as  long  as  they  remained  In 
their  own  department.  Without  regard  to  race 
or  color.  If  they  transferred  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  they  gave  up  seniority. 
EEOC  went  to  court  to  enforce  a  change. 
When  Philip  Morris  was  brought  before  the 
bar.  It  found  the  U.S.  District  Court  at  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  more  reasonable  than  the  Com- 
mission: the  court  declared  that  a  govern- 


ment agency  cannot  enforce  its  own  concept 
of  equality  without  a  hearing. 

Nevertheless,  the  company  lost  its  case. 
When  Negroes  move  to  a  new  department 
previously  "closed"  to  them,  said  the  court, 
they  must  be  allowed  seniority  dating  from 
their  initial  employment  at  the  plant.  No 
matter  that  this  meant  preferential  treat- 
ment for  one  class  of  employes  over  another. 
Otherwise,  the  court  ruled,  the  company's 
system  would  perpetuate  past  discrimina- 
tion. To  all  this,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  (one  of  the  sponsors  of  last 
fall's  forums)  commented: 

"The  practical  consequences  of  decisions 
like  Philip  Morris  will  doubtless  be  to  upset 
many  departmental  and  other  Job  progression 
systems  despite  what  the  court  ackuowleged 
are  legitimate  management  purposes  for  re- 
taining such  arrangements.  .  .  .  Negotiated 
seniority  arrangements,  based  on  compro- 
mise, seldom  provide  for  the  precise  func- 
tional relationships  among  jobs  which  the 
court  would  require  to  let  the  system  stand. 
Courts  would  become  increasingly  involved 
in  job  analysis  and  seniority  planning,  tasks 
for  which  they  are  technically  unsulted.  and 
would  unduly  disrupt  industrial  relation- 
ships." 

contrary  opinion 

As  It  happens,  however,  the  courts  ulti- 
mately may  decide  that  an  employer,  and 
not  one  of  the  federal  agencies,  also  can  be 
right  in  such  matters.  The  seniority  question 
particularly  seems  to  remain  up  in  the  air. 
Last  October,  in  a  case  involving  Duke  Power 
Co..  the  U.S.  District  Court  at  Greensboro. 
N.C..  declared:  "If  the  decision  in  (Philip 
Morris)  may  be  interpreted  to  hold  that 
present  consequences  of  past  discrimination 
are  covered  by  the  (Civil  Rights)  Act.  this 
court  holds  otherwise.  There  is  no  reference 
in  the  Act  to  'present  consequences. '  More- 
over, under  no  definition  of  the  words  therein 
can  the  terms  "present  consequences  of  past 
discrimination'  and  'unlawful  employment 
practice'    be   given    synonymous    meanings." 

The  court  ruled  specifically  in  the  Duke 
Power  case  that  requiring  a  high-school  edu- 
cation and  satisfactory  scores  on  general 
Intelligence  (IQ)  tests  does  not  constitute 
Illegal  racial  discrimination.  It  went  so  far 
as  to  add  that  pre-employment  tests  need 
not  be  limited  to  determining  an  applicant's 
ability  to  perform  a  certain  Job. 

XTP    FROM    WELFARE? 

The  hiring  and  advancement  of  minority- 
group  employees  can  be  especially  vexing  for 
personnel  directors  in  urban  centers.  One 
large  department  store  in  Washington,  for 
example,  has  attempted  to  bring  its  payroll 
more  in  line,  racially  and  ethnically,  with 
the  city's  population  mix — which  now.  of 
course,  is  predominantly  black.  Even  though 
the  retailing  firm  has  no  government  con- 
tracts (and  hence  is  not  threatened  with  the 
specific  enforcement  penalties  available  to 
OFCC).  its  management  has  been  trying  to 
conform  with  the  spirit  of  EEOC — but  not 
without  difficulty. 

"The  so-called  'hard-core  unemployed' 
show  little  interest  in  unskilled  Jobs  like 
.sales  clerks  and  porters."  the  store's  personnel 
director  complained  In  a  recent  interview. 
"For  such  work,  we  can  afford  to  pay  only 
the  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour.  Most 
people  seem  to  prefer  welfare  to  that.  On 
relief,  a  person  can  get  $50  a  week  or  more, 
depending  on  his  bracket.  Our  $1.60  an  hour 
works  out  to  $64  for  a  40-hour  week,  which 
means,  in  effect,  that  we're  asking  a  welfare 
recipient  to  put  in  40  hours  of  time  for  a 
net  gain  of  $14  or  less." 

The  department  store,  accordingly,  has 
gone  along  with  special -recruitment  and  per- 
sonnel-training schemes.  Since  both  involve 
additional  costs.  th<»  government  offered  to 
help.  Specifically,  at  a  ineetlng  arranged  for 
several  Washington  area  retailers,  representa- 
tive of  35  different  federal  and  local  agen- 
cies— each  with  its  own  programs,  each 
funded  separately,  and  all  apparently  over- 
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ment at  the  plant  Instead  of  experience  on 
the  particular  Job — thereby  opening  new 
areas  of  advancement  to  minority-group  em- 
ployes. OPCC  said  the  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance rested  with  management,  Irrespec- 
Uve  of  Its  obligation  (or  ability)  to  bargain 
collectively  with  employes  on  such  matters. 

With  the  seniority  question  still  hang- 
ing— dependent  only  on  "results" — OPCC  ap- 
plied pressure,  circulating  a  "consult  memo- 
randum" to  all  federal  agencies:  It  advised 
that  before  the  purchase  of  paper  products 
from  Crown  Zellerbach,  OPCC  should  be 
consulted.  Some  contracting  agencies  sim- 
ply took  the  company  off  their  bidders'  list, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  holding  up  a 
contract.  Others  took  the  memorandum  to 
mean  they  could  sign  no  new  contracts  with 
Crown  until  OPCC  advised  otherwise. 

The  effect  was  to  bar  the  company  from 
new  federal  contracts,  without  a  hearing, 
for  an  Indefinite  period.  Meanwhile.  Crown 
Zellerbach  vainly  tried  to  negotiate  a  labor- 
management  agreement  on  seniority  satis- 
factory to  OPCC.  The  agency  finally  ordered 
that  the  changes  be  made  unilaterally  by 
management,  threatening  "sanctions"  If  It 
did  not  comply.  The  Papermakers,  for  their 
part,  threatened  to  strike  if  the  system  were 
changed  without  their  consent. 

MARCHING  TOGETHER 

Caught  in  the  crossfire,  both  Crown  Zeller- 
bach and  the  union  went  to  court  in  cases 
that  were  later  consolidated.  They  obtained 
an  order  enjoining  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  withholding  federal  contracts  without 
a  hearing.  OPCC  then  agreed  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  determine  whether  It  had  wrongly 
required  the  firm  to  change  its  seniority 
arrangements.  The  company  then  said  it 
would  make  the  seniority  changes  and  prom- 
ised its  employes  that  If  the  new  system 
were  declared  invalid,  they  would  be  reim- 
bursed and  reinstated  according  to  provi- 
sions of  the  old  method. 

Unmolllfled,  the  union  independently 
sought  an  injunction  against  implementa- 
tion of  new  rules  before  a  hearing.  That 
case  was  dismissed,  whereupon  the  Paper- 
makers  again  announced  strike  plans.  At 
that  point  last  January,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, at  OFCC's  request,  asked  the  U.S. 
District  Court  at  New  Orleans  to  enjoin 
a  walkout.  The  purpose  of  a  strike,  said  the 
Justice  Department,  would  be  to  maintain 
a  seniority  system  which  was  Illegal  becatise 
it  was  discriminatory.  The  court  Issued  the 
order  banning  a  strike. 

In  the  wake  of  its  court-backed  victory — 
according  to  Acting  Director  McCreedy, 
seniority  at  the  Bogalusa  mill  (which  was 
revised  the  day  after  the  strike  was  blocked) 
now  Is  working  satisfactorily  to  the  OPCC, 
and  the  agency  seems  to  have  emerged 
stronger  than  ever.  FVir  one  thing,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  moved  immediately  against 
the  same  company's  tx>x  plant  at  Bogalusa, 
enjoining  enforcement  of  an  allegedly  dis- 
criminatory system  there;  the  court  ordered 
plant-wide  seniority  covering  all  employes 
hired  before  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  For 
another.  OPCC  retained  the  power  to  issue 
government-wide  "consult  memorandums," 
according  to  Mr.  McCreedy,  "despite  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  decision."  Finally,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  APL-CIO  spokesman,  the  de- 
cision will  enable  OPCC  to  move  more  ex- 
peditiously in  future  cases  of  similar  labor- 
management  conflict. 

OtJT   OP    COtTBT 

Indeed,  the  agency  already  had  proved 
that  it  can  effectively  harass  an  employer 
without  resort  to  the  courts.  Exhibit  A  Is 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  OPCC  probe  almost  since 
the  day  the  agency  was  created.  Like  Crown 
Zellerbach,  the  Ohio  manufacturer  was  able 
to  satisfy  all  of  OPCC's  demands  except  those 
involving  seniority.  These,  the  company  said, 
would  have  to  meet  agreement  by  the  United 
Steelworkers   (AFL-CIO),  under  a  contract 


calling  for  new  negotiations  to  begin  60  days 
prior  to  termination  last  August  25. 

Nevertheless.  In  November  1967,  Timken 
was  ordered  to  begin  immediate  negotiations 
with  the  Steelworkers  toward  a  revised  se- 
norlty  system.  In  that  event,  said  the  union, 
full-scale  labor-management  talks  should 
start  at  once,  despite  contract  terms.  After 
three  months,  however,  nothing  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  in  late  February,  OPCC 
held  an  informal  two-day  hearing  of  Its 
own — without  union  representation.  The 
agency  told  management  it  had  60  days  to 
reach  agreement  correcting  the  "entire  prob- 
lem" of  discrimination  In  seniority. 

Timken  and  the  Steelworkers  proceeded 
with  a  marathon  series  of  18  conferences. 
"Despite  the  substantial  changes  which  the 
company  has  offered  to  make  in  the  sen- 
iority provisions  of  the  1965  Basic  Labor 
Agreement,"  a  company  spokesman  finally 
reported,  "The  union  negotiators  were  stlU 
demanding  additional  changes  which.  In  the 
company's  opinion,  were  not  required  In  the 
Agreement  for  purposes  of  compliance  (with 
federal  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  regulations)." 

TIGHTENING    THE    SCREWS 

On  May  3,  Timken  told  OPCC  It  was  sty- 
mied. On  May  23,  OPCC  announced  initia- 
tion of  debarment  proceedings  and  also  told 
the  firm  it  would  "recommend  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings be  brought  to  enforce  your  con- 
tractual equal  employment  obligation.  .  .  ." 
The  company  was  given  10  days  to  request 
a  formal  OPCC  hearing — or  immediately  lose 
all  present  and  future  government  orders, 
as  well  as  those  from  any  other  firms  doing 
business  with  the  government.  Timken  was 
faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice.  It  decided  a 
lawsuit  would  take  too  long:  it  might  win 
the  point  eventually,  but  lose  its  shirt  in 
the  process.  An  injunction  also  seemed  out 
of  the  question  since,  unlike  Crown  Zeller- 
bach, Timken  now  had  been  offered  a  hear- 
ing by  OPCC. 

So  Timken  accepted  the  arrangement.  Two 
agonizing  months  went  by  before  Secretary 
Wlrtz  appointed  a  three-man  panel.  Hear- 
ings were  to  begin  August  27  (two  days  after 
the  union  contract  would  expire).  Mean- 
while, OPCC's  Mr.  McCreedy  told  the  com- 
pany that,  effective  July  22,  it  must  give 
"our  compliance  officers  .  .  .  free  and  full  ac- 
cess to  all  personnel  records,  all  test  records, 
the  employment  applications  of  the  last  100 
applicants  for  empl03rment  and  employment 
applications  for  the  last  100  unsuccessful 
applicants  for  employment." 

The  officers  arrived  at  Timken  headquar- 
ters in  Canton,  Ohio,  on  July  29  and  stayed 
until  August  2,  examining  material.  During 
that  time,  notices  appeared  in  bars  near  the 
Canton  plant  urging  all  Timken  employes 
to  meet  July  31  at  535  Cherry  Avenue  to 
"register  all  complaints  against  Timken  Rol- 
ler Bearing."  One  notice  said:  "Complaints: 
No.  1.  No  white-collar  Jobs.  No.  2.  No  promo- 
tions. No.  3,  Discriminating  practices." 

While  seniority  generally  is  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  unionism.  OFCC's  pressure  for 
seniority  changes  actually  strengthened  the 
Steelworkers'  position;  for  years  they  had 
wanted  a  less  restrictive  system.  Irrespec- 
tive of  racial  overtones.  In  any  case,  labor- 
management  relations  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  On  August  25  (when  the  contract  ex- 
pired) the  United  Steelworkers  walked  out, 
launching  a  bitter  seven-week  strike  against 
Timken  Roller  Bearing.  In  those  circum- 
st.'hces  and  with  management  now  com- 
pletely preoccupied,  the  August  27  OPCC 
hearing  postponed. 

But  on  October  7,  with  the  plant  still 
struck.  Timken  representatives  were  sum- 
moned to  Washington  anyway,  for  a  pre-trial 
hearing  by  the  three  panel  members.  Chair- 
man Harold  Summers  ( who  is  associate  chief 
trial  examiner  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board)  suggested  that  Timken  meet 
with  the  OPCC  that  very  day.  to  find  a  set- 
tlement and  eliminate  the  need  tor  a  bearing. 
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The  Timken  people  did  sit  down  with  agency 
officials  and  told  them  a  settlement  with  the 
union  was  imminent  but  refused  to  disclose 
bargaining  data. 

Pour  days  later,  the  Steelworkers  returned 
to  their  Jobs — under  a  new  contract  incor- 
porating complex  and  rather  drastic  seniority 
changes.  Previously,  Timken  had  212  seniority 
"units"  for  9,500  employes  and  transfers  of 
seniority  between  units  were  not  permitted. 
Now  there  were  only  four  such  units  cover- 
ing the  entire  plant,  and  transfer  from  one 
to  another  would  entail  no  loss  of  pay  or 
other  rights.  The  company  also  promised  to 
notify  all  employes  when  openings  occur, 
so  that  minorities  can  apply — and  can  file 
complaints  If  they  are  turned  down  for  rea- 
sons they  suspect  are  "discriminatory."  Every 
employe,  moreover,  would  get  a  45-day  trial 
period  on  any  new  Job,  to  show  whether  or 
not  he  can  handle  It. 

OPCC  then  discontinued  its  debarment 
proceedings — but  with  certain  conditions. 
Every  two  months  for  one  year.  Timken  must 
file  a  detailed  report  on  any  changes  (or  de- 
nial of  changes)  in  Job  classifications.  In- 
cluding this  data:  "In  the  case  of  Negro 
employes  who  are  denied  a  transfer  or  who 
fall  to  qualify,  the  reasons  for  such  denial 
or  failure  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port." In  addition,  by  mid-March  Timken 
must  submit  a  written  "affirmative  action" 
program  "with  respect  to  recruitment,  se- 
lection, employment  and  promotion  of  offi- 
cials, managers,  professionals,  technicians, 
sales  workers  and  office  and  clerical  workers 
and  apprentices  and  other  trainees.  .  .  ."  (The 
company,  meanwhile,  may  not  have  seen  the 
end  yet;  It  recently  was  visited  by  an  investi- 
gator from  another  agency,  EEOC.) 

WHAT  IT    PROVES 

What  has  it  all  proved?  OPCC  and  EEOC 
spokesmen  say  the  Timken  agreement  out- 
modes  the  highly  controversial  one  obtained 
nearly  two  years  ago  at  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  (Barron's,  July  17, 
1967),  which  called  for  preferential  promo- 
tions for  certain  Negroes  and  special  recruit- 
ment of  blacks.  It  appears  to  have  done  more 
than  that  by  establishing  the  precedent  that 
Washington— Independently  of  the  courts — 
can  wreak  havoc  in  already  troubled  labor- 
management  affairs,  over  the  Issue  of  equal 
opportunity. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY— SAFEGUARD  AGAINST 
WORLD   CATASTROPHE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
ponents of  the  treaty  contend  that  the 
nonproliferatlon  treaty  will  further  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  which  are  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  security.  They  agree  that 
the  NATO  allies  should  share  in  the 
setting  of  strategy  and  making  of  policy 
concerning  nuclear  weapons,  but  they 
deny  that  this  requires  relinquishing  con- 
trol over  nuclear  weapons  to  any  mem- 
ber. In  their  view  this  goal  and  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  are  not  incompatible. 

E^'en  before  the  agreement  on  the 
treaty,  U.S.  officials  said  that  there  were 
no  plans  to  give  up  the  U.S.  control,  or 
veto  right,  over  its  nuclear  weapons  dis- 
persed as  part  of  NATO's  collective  secu- 
rity effort,  "control"  being  defined  as 
the  "right  or  ability  to  fire  nuclear  weap- 
ons without  the  concurrent  decision  of 
an  existing  nuclear  weapon  state." 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
there  were  any  atomic  bombs  or  hydrogen 
bombs  in  the  world  "owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government  that  is  not  under  our  con- 
trol which  can  be  fired  without  the  direct 
consent  and  activity  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment." Secretary  McNamara  replied  on 
March  7, 1966: 

Every  weapon  we  currently  possess  is  so 
controlled  and  there  are  no  plans  under  dis- 
cussion that  would  in  any  way  change  that 
form  of  control  .  .  .  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  both  made  very 
clear  their  Instructions  to  Secretary  Rusk 
and  to  me  with  respect  to  the  participation 
by  otir  allies  In  nuclear  planning.  They  have 
not  suggested  or  instructed  us  to  propose  or 
push  or  seek  to  obtain  the  approval  of  a 
multi-lateral  force.  Quite  the  contrary,  they 
have  simply  said  that  it  Is  In  our  Interest 
that  our  allies  understand  the  strength  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent  which  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  security  of  the  West,  which  Is 
the  basis  on  which  the  West  Is  protected 
against  certain  forms  of  aggression,  large- 
scale  conventional  attacks  or  nuclear  at- 
tacks against  It. 

It  Is  very  much  in  our  interest  that  our 
allies  understand  the  strength  of  that  deter- 
rent and  participate  In  the  planrUng  of  it 
and  the  potential  use  of  it.  We  are  anxious 
to  have  that  participation  in  ways  that  they 
find  acceptable  to  them. 

Therefore,  our  instructions  from  both 
Presidents  have  been  to  discuss  with  our 
allies  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  meet  their 
desire  for  greater  participation.  Sometimes 
the  public  has  been  led  to  believe  by  reports^ 
out  of  various  capitals  that  we  are  promoting 
a  particular  form  of  participation,  a  "hard- 
ware" solution,  or  what  has  become  known 
as  a  "hardware"  solution. 

Such  Is  not  the  case.  We  are  simply  seeking 
to  reassure  our  allies  as  to  the  strength  of 
this  deterrent  by  providing  for  whatever 
participation  In  the  planning  they  choose 
to  have,  through  whatever  devices  they  prefer 
for  that  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  We  have  no  plan  to  dilute  our  veto 
in  any  way  and  our  allies  are  not  asking  us 
for  a  dilution  of  that  veto.' 

In  speaking  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  1966.  Mr.  Foster  stressed  that  it 
was  the  conviction  of  all  members  of 
NATO,  including  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  that  while  non-nuclear  mem- 
bers were  entitled  to  express  their  views 
on  collective  nuclear  defense  as  well  as 
on  collective  conventional  defense,  such 
an  arrangement  need  not  and  must  not 
lead  to  or  involve  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Proponents  contend  that  the  United 
States  would  not  relinquish  control  over 
its  nuclear  weapons  to  a  nonnuclear 
nation  anyway,  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  nonproliferatlon  treaty,  because  sec- 
tion 92  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  already 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  another  nation;  thus,  they  say,  the 
treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  United  States 
from  doing  anything  that  was  not  al- 
ready prohibited  by  its  own  legislation.— 
Senator  Pastore,  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113.  part  18,  pages  23885-23886. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty  also  believe  that  it  offers  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  future 
nuclear  status  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  On  the  one  hand,  they  say, 
Germany's  participation  in  the  treaty 
should  assure  those  who  express  fear 
of  Germany's  obtaining  nuclear  weapons 
through  nuclear  sharing  arrangements  or 
as  a  result  of  its  progress  in  civil  nuclear 
technology.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those 


'  Secretary  McNamara  in  testimony  before 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  March 
7, 1966.  pp.  77  and  82. 


who  object  to  singling  Germany  out  for  a 
prohibition  against  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons,  as  present  arrange- 
ments do,  the  treaty  seeks  to  obtain  from 
all  nonnuclear  powers  the  pledge  not  to 
manufactiwe  nuclear  weapons  which 
Germany  agreed  to  in  1954.  The  pledge 
not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
a  new  obligation  for  Germany  as  well  as 
other  nations. 

U.S.  officials  who  have  negotiated  the 
nonproliferatlon  treaty  look  upon  its  in- 
spection provisions  as  a  means  of  moving 
closer  toward  an  objective  for  which  it 
has  long  been  working,  the  international 
inspection  of  all  peaceful  nuclear  activi- 
ties. One  of  the  main  reasons  the  United 
States  has  furnished  nuclear  assistance 
to  help  other  countries  to  develop  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  was  to  get 
these  activities  under  a  safeguards  sys- 
tem from  the  beginning.  It  was  able  to 
do  this  by  insisting  upon  inspection  as  a 
condition  of  furnishing  the  nuclear  as- 
sistance. The  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  only  country  able  to  furnish  assist- 
ance with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  however,  and  as  an  increasing 
number  of  countries  begin  to  sell  reac- 
tors in  the  international  market,  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
assure  that  such  nuclear  materials  will 
be  under  some  kind  of  safeguards  system 
so  that  it  will  not  be  diverted  to  weapons 
purposes. 

Proponents  contend  that  the  treaty 
will  provide  a  method  of  getting  all  the 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  nonnuclear 
states  under  Inspection,  whether  or  not 
they  receive  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Under  the  nonprolifei-ation  treaty 
all  the  nonnuclear  countries  which  be- 
come parties  must  agree  to  inspection 
arrangements  under  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  already 
gained  considerable  experience  in  ap- 
plying safeguards  for  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  U.S. 
officials  believe  it  will  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  safeguards  envisioned  in  the 
treaty  although  its  staff  would  have  to 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  increased  work- 
load. Basically  these  safeguards  would 
consist  of  periodic  inspections  by  the 
IAEA  to  verify  a  nation's  accounting  of 
the  quantity  and  location  of  all  the  nu- 
clear material  being  used  or  stored  by  it. 
The  pui'pose  would  be  to  Insure  that  such 
material  was  being  used  in  the  manner 
stated  and  that  no  quantities  were  unac- 
countable for  and  thus  possibly  might  be 
being  diverted  to  weapons  use. 

Development  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  a  body  respon- 
sible for  and  capable  of  both  promoting 
and  safeguarding  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  has  long  been  an  objec- 
tive of  U.S.  policy.  The  agency  originated 
as  a  result  of  the  atoms  for  peace  pro- 
posal made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1953.  In  recent  years  the  United  States 
has  begun  to  designate  the  IAEA  to  carry 
out  the  inspection  of  the  nuclear  assist- 
ance it  provided  to  other  countries  under 
bilateral  agreements,  so  It  is  already  re- 
lying on  the  IAEA  safeguards  system. 
Tlie  treaty,  proponents  contend,  will  ex- 
tend these  safeguards  to  all  the  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  of  all  the  nonnuclear 
signatories,  and  this  will  be  what  the 
United  States  has  been  striving  for  In 
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WHAT  IS  A  SC'UND  FARM  POLICY? 
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goal.  I  hope  that  Congress  and  the  new 
administration  will  see  to  It  that  we 
bring  that  goal  back  into  focus  and  that 
we  work  diligently  toward  It. 

Because  of  the  keen  insight  into  farm 
problems  and  his  long  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Senator  Mundt's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  advice  and  counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

What  Is  a  Sound  Farm  Policy? 

(By  Karl  Mundt.  U.S.  Senator,  South 

Dakota) 

Over  the  past  30  years  many  articles — 
speeches,  radio  and  television  Interviews, 
newspaper  columns — have  all  been  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  "what  encompasses  farm  pol- 
icy?" Unfortunately,  most  of  these  state- 
ments m  behalf  of  or  related  to  agriculture 
have  dealt  only  with  a  very  small  segment  of 
what  encompasses  the  farm  problem  and 
what  farm  programs  should  accomplish  as  a 
part  of  farm  policy. 

When  we  talk  about  farm  policy  and  farm 
programs — what  are  we  really  talking  about? 
We  are  talking  about  those  programs  which 
assist  those  engaged  In  some  segment  of  agri- 
culture in  their  effort  to  achieve  full  parity 
of  Income  for  that  effort.  Parity  is  the  yard- 
stick by  which  the  farmers  Income  Is  meas- 
ured against  that  of  his  city  cousin  insofar 
as  purchasing  power  is  concerned. 

I  feel  it  Imperative,  moreover,  that  when 
we  discuss  farm  policy  we  insure  we  are 
talking  about  all  aspects  of  the  agriculture 
Industry.  In  the  past  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  placed  on  farm  programs  for 
wheat — or  for  feed  grains — or  for  cotton  or 
for  some  other  particular  crop  or  animal.  By 
emphasizing  our  problem  with  a  speclflc 
crop,  we  have  succeeded  in  failing  to  come  up 
with  an  overall  farm  policy  to  Insure  full 
parity  of  income  for  the  farmer,  but  rather 
we  have  relegated  him  to  74 '"r  of  parity 
which  he  receives  today  and  have  placed  him 
on  a  most  unfavorable  rung  on  the  economic 
ladder  today. 

Because  of  the  many  Intangibles  which  go 
Into  a  successful  farming  operation,  we  must 
formulate  a  policy  which  provides  answers 
and  assistance  to  the  farmer  as  the  problems 
confront  him.  We  cannot  attack  the  farm 
problem  with  a  single  shot  program,  but 
rather  it  must  be  done  with  a  proliferation 
of  programs,  all  designed  to  assist  the  farmer 
\n  reaching  parity  of  income 

DUAL     PROGRAMS    POLICY 

Our  farm  policy  administration  must  be 
divided  into  two  programs.  There  must  be 
one  program  devoted  to  the  problems  of  com- 
mercial agriculture  with  the  other  part  ad- 
ministered to  assist  the  low  Income  farm 
operator.  Both  should  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  but  both  shouici  be  recognized  as 
separate  problems  within  our  overall  farm 
policy  formulation  process. 

What  is  the  proliferation  of  programs 
which  should  be  evaluated  and  should  be 
Implemented  to  give  the  farmers  of  this 
country  a  sound  farm  policy? 

In  our  discussion  we  must  talk  not  only 
about  farm  programs  to  improve  the  farmer's 
economic  position,  but  also  the  problem 
which  has  the  effect  of  placing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer  In  a  deteri- 
orating position.  Every  effort  must  be  mnde 
to  eliminate  those  causes  of  Inflation,  for 
example,  which  destroy  the  farmers'  pur- 
chasing power  as  It  does  that  of  his  cfty 
cousins.  While  the  farmer  is  a  producer, 
he  is.  as  a  segment  of  society,  also  one  of 
the  largest  consumers — or  purchasers — in 
society.  Therefore,  it  is  most  important  that 
Inflation  be  curtailed  to  provide  a  successful 
agriculture  climate. 

As  we  discuss  programs  for  various  farm 


crops — that  Includes  programs  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  which  include  programs  of  pay- 
ment to  producers  for  established  and  sound 
soil  conservation  of  land  diversion  prac- 
tices— it  also  should  include  continual  ef- 
forts to  And  new  markets  for  the  grains 
produced.  It  should  include  new  uses  for 
those  grains  both  for  traditional  utilization 
and  for  industrial  usage. 

SEEK  NEW  MARKETS— NEW  USES 

If  we  devoted  the  talent  and  dollars  to 
research  for  "use"  that  we  devoted  to  re- 
search for  "growth,"  that  we  would  soon  find 
that  our  farmers  could  not  sow  enough  seeds 
or  harvest  enough  crops  to  meet  our  de- 
mands and  that  land  diversion  to  limit  crop 
production  would  become  historical.  Grain 
programs  ae  a  part  of  an  Integral  farm  pol- 
icy carry  with  them  responsibility  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  sale 
or  disposal  of  their  grain  holdings.  It  should 
not  be  permitted  to  dump  on  the  market 
during  the  harvest  season  In  competition 
with  the  farmers'  marketings  any  grains 
which  would  depress  the  market  for  those 
farmers  desiring  to  sell  their  grain  at  har- 
vest time. 

Meat  production  goes  hand  in  glove  with 
grain  production  because  many  producers 
feel  that  they  can  best  market  their  grain 
as  pounds  of  beef  or  pounds  of  pork  or  some 
other  meat  or  fluid  product.  To  assist  such 
producers  in  firming  up  this  market,  there 
must  be  better  regulation  of  competitive 
imports  of  those  products  which  depress  our 
American  markets.  Our  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service  should  continue  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets in  other  areas  of  the  world,  with  bet- 
ter distribution  systems,  so  that  prices  and 
need  for  our  farmers'  products  are  always 
expanding. 

A  successful  farm  policy  or  agriculture  cli- 
mate is  one  in  which  credit  for  farm  pur- 
chases or  assisting  young  farmers  Is  avail- 
able when  needed.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  working  with  all  credit 
institutions  to  meet  credit  needs  so  that 
farmers  will  know  where  credit  can  be  ob- 
tained without  delay. 

SPEEDY    ASSISTANCE 

We  must  continue  to  develop  the  Rural 
Electric  and  Rural  Telephone  programs. 
They  add  to  the  comfort  and  success  of  the 
farm  family.  They  provide  the  farmer  with 
the  helping  hand  which  is  needed  as  new 
technologies  are  advanced,  making  fEirmlng 
more  complex  but  also  more  in  keeping  with 
these  technical  times  In  which  we  live.  Elec- 
tricity has  become  the  "hired  hand"  of  most 
farms  In  America  today  and  a  good  farm 
policy  demands  we  Insure  that  loan  funds 
are  available  to  provide  the  energy  and  dis- 
tribution systems  to  meet  farmer  demands 
and,  of  course,  modern,  efficient  communi- 
cation Is  as  essential  to  farmers  as  to  all 
other  American  enterprisers. 

The  promulgators  of  our  farm  policies 
must  expand  our  crop  insurance  programs, 
either  through  better  private  Insurance  or 
through  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  pro- 
grams. The  farmer  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather.  Cold  or  heat,  hall  oi 
drought,  can  wipe  him  out  in  a  single  year. 
Certainly  with  all  our  talents  we  can  ex- 
pand and  perfect  a  farm  product  insurance 
program  which  will  help  stabilize  our  farm 
income  In  times  of  trouble. 

We  need  more  and  better  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  young  people  in  Rural 
America.  Farming  is  becoming  a  complex 
science  with  all  of  the  new  crops,  the  new 
conservation  practices  and  the  Improved 
methods  of  farming.  Federal  regulations  and 
tax  laws  demand  new  record  keeping  pro- 
cedures. Educational  facilities  must  be  im- 
proved In  the  areas  of  the  farm  so  that  our 
farm  youngsters  do  not  leave  the  environ- 
ment of  rural  America  and  become  an  ad- 
dition to  the  over-crowding  of  metropolitan 
America  which  creates  more  problems  for 
all.  There  should  be  adequate  opportunities 
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for   vocational   training   for   young   farmers 
who  desire  to  Implement  their  income. 

RURAL    INDUSTRY 

Finally,  we  should  devise  a  program  of  tax 
Incentives  to  Induce  Industry  and  business 
to  expand  their  rural  activities  In  America. 
Processing  plants  of  the  raw  material  of  agri- 
culture should  be  moved  closer  to  the  source 
of  supply.  New  Industry  means  more  Jobs  for 
young  men  and  women  in  rural  America  to 
assist  them  in  increasing  their  Income  op- 
portunities and  reach  for  the  parity  of  In- 
come they  seek.  New  Indtistry  brings  new  de- 
mands for  farm  products  without  adding  to 
the  cost  of  a  sizable  transjwrtatlon  cost 
from  farm  producer  to  market.  It  puts  money 
In  the  farmer's  pocket  where  It  rightfully 
belongs. 

In  a  few  words  I  have  tried  to  outline 
briefly  what  I  feel  encompasses  a  pertinent 
sound  farm  policy.  It  is  not  one  program  or 
a  single  shot  for  improvement  of  farm  in- 
come. Sound  farm  policy  means  soil  con- 
servation, new  Industrial  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, protection  and  expansion  of  ovir  Amer- 
ican markets  for  our  American  producers, 
searching  out  new  markets  overseas,  better 
distribution  and  packaging  of  the  products 
so  that  the  farmer  receives  more  for  his  prod- 
uct at  the  market  place,  better  programs  for 
REA  and  RTA,  better  credit,  more  education 
for  young  America,  tax  incentives  for  Indus- 
try in  Rural  America  so  that  farmer  and  In- 
dustrial worker  can  become  partners  in  the 
development  of  an  expanding  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  with  the  assurance  that 
parity  of  Income  accrues  to  those  actively  en- 
gaged in  farming  so  that  all  segments  of  our 
society  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  bounti- 
ful land  of  opportunity  we  call  the  "Great 
American  Dream." 


THE  VALUE  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL 
STRUCTURES  IN  THE  RECENT 
CALIFORNIA  FLOODS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Members  of  this  body  know,  I  vigorously 
support  Federal  water  resource  develop- 
ments. It  is  my  belief  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  is  respon- 
sible in  a  large  measure  for  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  participated  in  the  formulation  of 
numerous  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  measures,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  as 
Its  chairman.  It  Is  true  that  the  projects 
for  navigation,  for  flood  prevention,  and 
for  preservation  of  our  coastal  beaches 
require  very  large  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  But  I  look  upon  these  expend- 
itures not  as  a  drain  or  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury,  as  some  persons  would  have  us 
believe,  but  as  an  Investment  in  the 
growth  of  America. 

We  have  heard  the  term  "pork  barrel" 
in  reference  to  public  works  improve- 
ments. 

I  am  sure  those  who  have  known  the 
ravages  of  floods  and  the  attendant 
suffering,  and  who  are  now  safe  and  dry 
behind  levees  or  other  protective  works, 
would  not  agree  that  these  projects  are 
pork  barrel. 

I  am  also  sure  that  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  the  many  benefits  that  are  realized 
through  the  construction  of  multiple- 
purpose  projects,  including  such  uses  as 
water  supply,  low-cost  power,  reclama- 
tion, public  recreation,  and  the  many 
other  beneficial  uses  of  such  improve- 
ments, would  not  consider  these  projects 
pork  barrel. 

Flood  control  projects  constructed  to 


date  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
have  prevented  damages  totaling  $14 
billion. 

This  is  a  return  on  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment of  nearly  $2  for  every  SI  expended 
and  is  exclusive  of  damages  prevented  by 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
operation  during  the  recent  floods  in 
California. 

Navigation  improvements  throughout 
the  United  States  present  a  similar  pic- 
ture. 

Reclamation  projects,  as  we  know, 
have  been  major  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arid  sections  of  the  country. 

We  have  read  much  and  have  seen 
film  on  the  tragedy  which  recently  struck 
California.  Rains  which  lasted  9  days 
precipitated  one  of  the  worst  floods  in 
that  State  in  over  31  years.  The  deluge 
which  hit  Los  Angeles  county  was  great- 
er than  the  record  flood  of  1938  when 
more  than  5.600  homes  were  destroyed, 
86  people  perished  in  mud  and  water 
and  127  more  were  missing.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  January  flooding 
caused  damages  in  excess  of  SI 00  million 
and  that  at  least  88  persons  lost  their 
lives  as  a  direct  result  of  the  rains  and 
floods. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  Informs  me 
that  flood  controls  structures  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  built  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  have,  in  the  past  2  weeks, 
prevented  in  excess  of  Sl'A  billion  in 
damages  to  urban  and  suburban  areas 
over  the  State  of  California. 

The  great  portion  of  this  protection 
has  been  realized  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties,  hard  hit  by  mud  slides 
and  surplus  rainfall.  They  would  have 
suffered  another  estimated  SI, 200  million 
in  flood  water  damages  without  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  struc- 
tures. 

I  am  informed  that  the  volume  of  nat- 
ural water  runoff  into  the  five  Los  An- 
geles County  drainage  area  flood  control 
dams,  and  through  the  intricate  system 
of  mainstream  and  tributary  channels, 
was  greater  than  the  1938  disastrous 
flood.  If  the  completed  flood  control 
structures  had  not  been  in  operation, 
more  lives  would  have  been  lost,  thou- 
sands of  additional  homeowners  would 
have  been  displaced,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  all  transportation  and  com- 
munication services  would  have  been  out 
of  comrrfisslon. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  flood  control 
project  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$750  million  and  local  interests  contrib- 
uted about  $340  million;  thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  project  has  more  than  paid 
for  itself  in  just  this  one  protracted 
storm. 

In  other  portions  of  the  State,  where 
flood  control  projects  were  in  existence, 
prevented  damages  could  be  calculated 
at  many  millions  of  dollars. 

When  I  hear  of  the  benefits  that  pub- 
lic works  projects  produce  by  alleviating 
human  suffering  and  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  material  things,  I  know  that 
our  tax  dollars  have  been  wisely  spent. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy.  Chief  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  recently 
said: 

Control  of  Floods  Is  an  essential  and  sound 
Investment  for  the  American  People. 

I  agree  enthusiastically. 


PUBLICATION  OF  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  BOOK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  directed  the 
subcommittee  to  prepare  an  updated 
version  of  the  committee  print  listing  all 
recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that  the 
book.  "Medal  of  Honor,  1863-1968,"  has 
been  completed  and  is  now  available  for 
distribution. 

Over  1,000  pages  long,  the  publication 
lists  all  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
through  the  year  1968.  For  each  recipi- 
ent, it  gives  biographical  data  and  then 
the  full  citation  describing  the  heroic 
deed  or  deeds  for  which  the  medal  was 
awarded.  The  book  contains  a  history 
of  the  medal  and  of  its  evolution  into  the 
prestigious  award  it  is  today.  And  the 
book  includes  documentary  material  and 
a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction which  can  be  earned  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  awarded  by  the  President, 
in  the  name  of  Congress,  to  an  individual 
who  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
"distinguished  himself  conspicuously  by 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty." 

Of  36  million  Americans  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  the 
institution  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  1861. 
only  3.222  have  been  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  as  of  this  date. 

Many  Americans,  of  course,  have 
served  with  great  valor  and  bravery.  The 
few  Americans  who  have  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  have  been  most  out- 
standing in  this  respect,  performing 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
acts  of  extraordinary  heroism.  They  have 
met  the  standards  set  down  by  Congress 
in  authorizing  the  medal: 

The  President  may  award,  and  present 
in  the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal  of 
Honor  of  appropriate  design,  with  rib- 
bons and  appurtenances,  to  a  person  who, 
while  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  dis- 
tinguished himself  conspicuously  by 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty — first,  while  engaged  in  action 
against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States; 
second,  while  engaged  in  military  opera- 
tions involving  conflict  with  an  opposing 
foreign  force;  or,  third,  while  ser\'ing 
with  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  in 
an  armed  conflict  against  an  opposing 
armed  force  in  which  the  United  States 
is  not  a  belligerent  party. 

It  is  appropriate  indeed  that  the  Na- 
tion should  formally  recognize  these  acts 
and  these  men  with  the  award  of  a 
prestigious  medal.  Our  country-  has  a 
proud  heritage  of  individual  braver>-  and 
courage — from  frontier  settlers  and  pa- 
triots of  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
men  and  women  today  who  are  making 
frequent  sacrifices  to  further  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Countless 
acts  of  heroism — large  and  small,  public 
and  private,  in  all  walks  of  life — have 
made  our  Nation  strong. 

We  respect  our  heritage,  and  we  ad- 
mire these  individuals  who  have  earned 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  They  have  dra- 
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matically  demonstrated  the  point  which 
President  Kennedy  so  often  emphasized : 

One  man  can  ma^e  a  difference  and  every 
num  should  try.       I 

The  latest  publication,  "Medal  of 
Honor,  1863-1968,"  records  the  names 
and  the  deeds  of  all  recipients  through 
1968.  to  be  made  iavailable  to  a  grateful 
Nation  which  owe^  so  much  to  these  men 
of  highest  valor.   ' 

I  am  proud  td  have  worked  on  the 
book,  and  I  am  pleased  that  all  Ameri- 
cans may  have  tie  opportunity  to  read 
the  stories  of  the^e  brave  men  and  their 
heroic  deeds.  TheJ  are  an  inspiration  for 
us  all. 


tional  park  syster 
economy.  The  st 
Ernest  W.  Swans 


THE  IMPACT  dp  NATIONAL  PARK 
SYSTEM  TRAVEL  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  ju^t  come  to  my  attention  a  siim- 
mary  oL  a  study  |  of  the  impact  of  na- 
i  travel  on  the  national 
udy  prepared  by  Dr. 
an.  professor  emeritus 
of  economics.  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh  reveals  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  park  feystem,  not  only  in  the 
many  days  of  enjoyment  to  the  public 
but  in  cold  hard  dinars. 

Mr.  President,  %  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sumihary  that  accompanied 
the  study  be  incluped  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  nb  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be|printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMAKT  OF  A  STTTliT  OT  THE  IMPACT  OT  NA- 
TIONAL Park  Sts^km  Travel  on  the  Na- 
tional Economy 


t  W.  Swanson) 

ational  Park  System  to 
measurable  in  strictly 
t  It  can  be  shown  that 

parks,  monuments,  and 
system  contributes  far 
doUarwlse  than  general- 


both  qualitatively 
occupy  a  major  rolj 
nation  undergoing 
nomlc  changes.  Trlt 


(By  Dr.  Er: 

The  value  of  the 
Americans  is  not 
monetary  terms.  B 
travel  to  the  nation; 
other  areas  of  the 
more  to  the  econom 
ly  has  been  suppose^ 

The  park  system  |  is  of  such  significance 
Id  quantitatively  as  to 
In  the  daily  life  of  a 
larked  social  and  eco- 
to  the  National  Park 
System  In  1967  beniated  the  national  econ 
omy  to  the  followlkg  extent:  $6.35  billion 
In  travel  expenditures  which  resulted  in  $4.76 
billion  In  personal  li^ome,  $5.71  billion  added 
to  the  Gross  National  Product,  and  $952 
zulllion  In  Federal  ca^es. 

The  $4.76  billion  In  personal  Income  rep- 
resents more  than  $|3  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  the  Ublted  States.  This  figure 
Is  quite  a  sizeable  a$  a  matter  of  gain  to  the 
nation  from  assets  ^elng  preserved  for  pos- 
terity. UnUke  the  m|lnlng  and  the  oil  indus- 
tries, for  example,  wtilch  give  up  non-renew- 
able resources,  the  National  Park  System 
yields  Its  contribution  with  little  or  no  dimi- 
nution of  Its  resourte  values.  Wilderness  re- 
sources are  even  increasing  in  value,  material- 
ly as  well  as  in  lesa  tangible  ways. 

To  calculate  the  Economic  Impact  of  park 
system   visitors   we  take  these  steps: 

1.  Determine  thejnumber  of  visitors  who 
make  major  expenditures  by  staying  over- 
night at  or  near  alpark  system  area.  One- 
day  visitors  are  oniltted  because  we  can't 
make  any  valid  assuiaptlon  as  to  their  si>end- 
presumptlons  based  on 
studies  at  major  national  parks,  and  a  review 
this  past  summer  I  y  this  writer  of  dozens 
of  park  and  regionkl  spending  patterns,  a 


reasonable  "average"  figure  can  be  derived. 
To  adjust  for  day  visitors  we  reduce  the  to- 
tal visitations  by  25  percent.  Thus,  tran- 
sients and  double  counting  may  be  largely 
omitted.  The  truly  Income-generating  park 
visitors  &ie  those  who  stay  overnight  and 
who  travel  a  substantial  distance  to  reach 
the  park.  At  Yosemite.  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  national  parks,  the  income-generat- 
ing visitors  may  be  no.  more  than  55  per- 
cent of  the  total.  At  Grand  Canyon,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Grand  Teton,  Zlon,  Glacier  and 
other  parks  95  percent  may  be  Income-gen- 
erating, based  on  park  studies,  park  statistics 
and  my  review  In  the  summer  of  1968. 

2.  Establish  expenditures  per  person  for 
visitors  staying  more  than  a  day  in  the  state 
in  which  the  park  Is  located.  Prom  visitor 
expenditure  figures  taken  in  varying  years 
in  two  states,  five  national  parks  and  one 
national  seashore,  and  adjusting  them  for 
differences  in  price  levels,  we  found  this  aver- 
age visitor  spent  about  $15.12  per  day.  Prom 
several  recent  studies,  data  from  the  FYed 
Harvey  Company  and  my  own  interviews  with 
travel  group  members,  we  concluded  that  4.0 
days  is  the  average  length  of  stay. 

3.  Thus  75  percent  of  the  total  1967  park 
system  visitation  of  140  million  gives  us  105 
million  income-generating  visitors  who  spent 
$15.12  each  per  day  for  four  days,  or  a  total 
of  $6.35  billion. 

4.  This  figure,  however,  is  total  outlay 
whereas  the  best  measure  of  the  economic 
impact  of  visitations  is  personal  Income.  The 
$6  35  billion  includes  most  excise  and  sales 
taxes,  business  savings,  undistributed  profits 
and  expenditures  for  goods  brought  into  the 
area.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, direct  personal  income  runs  about  30 
percent  of  gross  outlay.  Thus,  we  find  $1,905 
billion  in  direct  personal  Income  resulting 
from  park  travel.  This  is  the  income  of  mer- 
chants, retailers,  service  station  operators, 
restaurant  owners  and  the  employees  of  ail 
the  travel-related  businesses. 

5.  There  Is  indirect  personal  income  as  well, 
however,  resulting  from  the  park  travelers' 
outlay.  Indirect  income  is  that  income  re- 
sulting from  the  effects  of  the  spending  of 
the  direct  Income  receivers.  The  service  sta- 
tion owner's  wife  buys  an  overcoat,  for  ex- 
ample. The  clothier  pays  his  clerks  who.  In 
turn,  buy  groceries.  The  chain  reaction  of 
spending  naturally  will  be  greater  in  a  di- 
versified economy  such  as  the  Northeast  than 
in  a  highly  specialized  area  as,  say,  around 
Glacier  National  Park.  Economists  measure 
this  effect  by  tracing  the  use  of  a  dollar  over 
and  over.  The  first  spending  contributes  $1.00 
to  the  money  flow  but  if  a  family  is  saving 
30  percent,  then  the  amount  returned  to  the 
flow  is  $.70.  The  next  time  around,  assuming 
the  same  withholding  of  30  percent,  70  per- 
cent of  the  $.70  is  returned,  or  $.49.  Next 
time  it's  70  percent  of  49  cents  or  34.3  cents 
and  so  on  until  nothing  is  returned  to  the 
money  flow. 

Now,  to  get  some  measure  of  this  indirect 
income,  we  resort  to  a  variation  of  the  In- 
vestment multiplier  technique  used  to  meas- 
ure the  probable  effects  of  investment.  If 
there  is  a  withholding  of  30  percent  from  the 
initial  dollar  spent,  we  compute  a  multiplier 
effect  of  3.333  (.30  into  1.0).  But  evidence 
from  a  variety  of  research  studies  shows  this 
figure  much  too  high  and  the  rate  of  with- 
holding as  applied  to  travel-derived  income 
is  really  about  40  cents  on  the  dollar  which 
produces  a  multiplier  of  2.5. 

Studies  show  that  the  multiplier  varies 
from  as  low  as  1.12  to  3  or  more,  depending 
on  the  economic  complexity  and  size  of  the 
region  being  studied.  The  2.5  figure  also  is  an 
"in-between"  value,  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  research 
groups  of  the  universities  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming  and  of  Memphis  State  and 
Colorado  State  universities.  This  figure  is  an 
approximation   which    reflects   a   balancing 


out  of  the  highly  developed,  populovis  areas 
with  the  poorly  develoi>ed  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas. 

In  a  strict  sense.  2.5  Is  not  an  average  but 
a  Judgment  based  on  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem locales.  Had  we  selected  a  multiplier  of 
3.0,  a  figure  supported  by  some  writers,  we 
would  have  obtained  a  figure  of  $5.7  billion 
as  the  total  contribution  to  direct  and  in- 
direct personal  income  of  National  Park  Sys- 
tem travelers.  Our  more  realistic  multiplier 
of  2.5,  deemed  more  representative  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  gives  us  a  personal  Income 
figure  of  $4.76  billion  contributed  by  National 
Park  System  travel. 

If  we  study  the  nature  of  formation  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  (the  best  meas- 
ure we  have  of  national  well-being)  we  find 
that  GNP  runs  approximately  1.2  times  the 
national  personal  income.  Thus,  the  Income 
contribution  of  National  Park  System  travel 
gives  a  figure  of  $5.71  billion  as  the  amount 
of  GNP  generated  by  National  Park  System 
travel. 

Another  remarkable  contribution  of  the 
National  Park  System  to  the  national  econ- 
omy lies  in  the  Federal  taxes  accruing  from 
park  visits.  The  Treasury  Department  makes 
a  rough  estimate  that  20  percent  of  total 
personal  income  goes  Into  Federal  taxes.  At 
this  rate,  travel  to  the  National  Park  System 
resulted  In  $952  million  In  taxes  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1967. 

Still  another  graphic  indication  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System's  economic  Impact  Is  its 
46-to-l  return  per  dollar  of  annual  appro- 
priation. The  total  personal  Income  of  $4.76 
billion  from  Park  System  travels  is  realized 
on  appropriations  of  only  $102  million,  a 
figure  far  inadequate  for  the  country's  needs. 

Although  the  National  Park  System  can- 
not be  evaluated  adequately  in  dollars  and 
cents,  we  can  compute  a  business-type  cap- 
italization based  on  the  personal  Income  con- 
tribution from  Park  System  travel.  To  derive 
a  "market  value"  of  the  Service's  assets,  we 
multiply  the  personal  income  contribution 
by  some  factor  that  reflects  the  going  market 
rate  of  interest.  We  select  a  4  percent  rate: 
business  firms,  facing  higher  risk  conditions, 
would  use  a  higher  rate.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  annual  income  here  Is  a  perpetual 
annuity,  we  divide  100  by  4  then  multiply 
this  factor  of  25  by  the  total  personal  Income 
contribution.  On  this  basis  the  value  of  the 
National  Park  System  assets  may  be  said  to 
be  $119  billion. 

Until  one  has  traveled  to  the  majority  of 
the  national  parks,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  realize 
how  much  money  is  spent  by  the  traveling 
public.  Califomians  spend  about  $2  billion 
a  year  on  vacations:  visitors  to  the  state  spent 
$900  million  in  1967. 

To  go  by  car  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  from  Washington.  D.C.,  with  reasonably 
priced  lodging  and  meals  and  as  much  as  40 
cents  or  more  for  a  gallon  of  gas,  will  cost 
two  people  $30  a  day  or  more.  With  a  week  or 
so  at  the  park,  the  vacation  will  cost  two 
people  at  least  $600.  Rental  of  campers  and 
travel  coaches  may  be  as  expensive  as  lodging 
at  a  high-class  motor  inn  at  $10  per  person. 

Residents  of  some  areas  derive  much  of 
their  livelihood  from  park  travel;  for  those  in 
the  Jackson  Hole  country  at  Grand  Teton 
National  Park,  the  park  is  the  source  of  half 
their  living. 

The  biggest  business  in  Cortez,  Colorado, 
and  surrounding  Montezuma  County  is  the 
servicing  of  travelers  to  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park.  Hovenweep  National  Monument,  and 
Aztec  Ruins  National  Monument.  There  are 
342  motel  units,  plus  a  hotel  of  50  units — a 
25  ijercent  increase  In  the  last  five  years.  Yet. 
more  acconunodations  are  needed.  Some  130 
to  150  travel  parties  have  been  turned  away 
each  night  during  the  peak  season.  About 
1,100  travelers  are  given  lodging,  leaving  some 
435  to  525  without  accommodations.  The 
daily  income  from  travelers  runs  as  high  as 


$15,000  during  the  peak  season,  lees  than  half 
that  in  the  off  season. 

The  demand  for  recreation  has  reached 
heights  which  a  decade  ago  could  only  be 
sketchlly  foretold.  Can  we  afford  a  burden  of 
visitations  so  Immense  as  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  our  parks  and  landmarks?  To 
this  question  there  is  an  answer:  Our  Na- 
tional Park  System  is  such  a  powerful  gener- 
ator of  a  sizeable  amount  of  national  income, 
that  there  is  no  convincing  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  not  provide  whatever  funds  are 
necessary  to  guard  against  such  a  threat  and 
to  maintain,  operate  and  perpetuate  these 
valuable  lands  and  waters. 

These  are.  Indeed,  irreplaceable  assets  that 
serve  us  In  the  understanding  of  nature,  our 
cultural  background,  and  the  beginnings  of 
this  nation  and  of  the  continent.  They  are 
the  sources  and  stores  of  history,  anthropol- 
ogy, archaeology,  zoology,  climatology  and 
geology.  Dollar  signs  cannot  be  attached  to 
knowledge  so  significant  that  it  can  never  be 
found  again  in  another  place  or  time. 

Dollar  signs  can  be  placed,  however,  on  the 
economic  activities  arising  from  their  pres- 
ence, the  values  to  the  nation  of  the  travel 
outlays  and  expenditures  arising  from  visits 
to  these  assets,  even  though  such  figures  pale 
in  significance  in  comparison  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  recreation  enjoyed  and  psycho- 
logical and  spiritual  enrichment  realized. 


EAST  GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  MIN- 
ISTER LAUDS  FRENCH  MIDEAST 
BOYCOTT— OR  DESERVED  PRAISE 
FROM  ONE  BROTHER  TO  AN- 
OTHER 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  UPI 
dispatch  out  of  Cairo  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  is  simply  wondrous.  The 
dispatch  reads  as  follows: 

East  German  Supports  Arabs 

Cairo.  February  2. — East  German  Foreign 
Minister  Otto  Wlnzer  ended  a  week's  visit 
here  Saturday  by  pledging  his  country's  sup- 
port for  the  Arab  countries. 

Wlnzer.  speaking  at  a  press  conference  be- 
fore leaving  for  Damascus,  said  his  govern- 
ment supports  the  views  of  Egypt — Including 
a  political  solution  to  Middle  East  unrest. 

He  said  E^ast  Germany  is  ready  to  provide 
financial  and  moral  support  for  the  Arabs, 
adding  it  approves  with  French  President  de 
Gaulle's  Israeli  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  the  dispatch  are  not  overly  note- 
worthy. Soviet  satellites  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  papier  mache  Hitler  of  the 
Nile  and  his  puppets  and  followers  in 
the  Arab  world  are  not  news. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  final  para- 
graph which  tickles  and  captivates  my 
fancy.  Take  a  long  look  at  that  last  para- 
graph. Ponder  it  for  a  moment.  Savor  it 
for  a  long  instant. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  East  Germany 
goes  to  Nasser's  Cairo  to  praise  France's 
arms  and  parts  embargo  against  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  heights  of  the  in- 
credible have  been  scaled.  All  limits  of 
credibility  have  been  attained. 

Have  the  people  of  France  been  ap- 
prised of  this  signal  honor?  Are  the 
newspapers  of  Paris  emblazoned  with 
joyous  headlines  proclaiming  this  act  of 
solidarity?  Would  the  people  of  France 
not  be  pleased  to  know  how  successful 
De  Gaulle's  policies  have  been?  Would 
they  not  delight  in  knowing  East  Ger- 
many supports  and  makes  common  cause 
with  them  in  their  mutual  effort  to  de- 
stroy this  tiny  state?  Is  it  not  in  the  noble 
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French  tradition  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity? 

Shall  such  an  act  not  go  down  in  his- 
tory? France  praised  by  East  Germany's 
Foreign  Minister  in  Nasser's  Cairo  be- 
cause of  her  boycott  against  Israel  of 
arms  and  parts.  Does  it  not  elevate 
French  policy  to  sublime  heights  of  mo- 
rality and  conscience?  Shall  France's  po- 
sition on  the  embargo  not  rank  with  the 
Tennis  Court  Oath,  "J'Accuse!"  and  the 
last  charge  of  the  cavalry  at  Sedan  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War? 

Surely,  France's  policies  toward  Israel 
are  so  noble  that  they  have  elicited  pub- 
lic praise  from  Ulbricht's  marionette; 
heir  to  the  tradition  of  the  Generalstab, 
the  selge  of  Paris  in  1870-71  and  horrors 
done  to  France  in  World  War  I.  France 
has  acted  so  nobly  that  East  Germany, 
embodiment  of  horrors  perpetrated  upon 
France  in  World  War  n.  sees  fit  to  praise 
De  Gaulle's  embargo  in  Cairo. 

Where  are  the  martyrs  of  the  Maquis, 
who  died  imder  Gestapo  torture?  Where 
are  the  victims  of  Drancy,  and  the  little 
town  of  Oradour-sur-Glane?  Would  they 
not  be  proud  of  French  policies  which 
elicit  praise  from  such  a  source?  Would 
they  not  be  delighted  over  what  their  be- 
loved Prance  has  been  committed  to? 
Surely  De  Gaulle's  name  will  go  down  in 
history  with  those  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Mi- 
chael Ney.  Jacques  Clemenceau,  Victor 
Hugo,  Emile  Zola,  and  the  heroic  resist- 
ance fighters  of  the  Maquis.  Surely  the 
old  men  who  perished  keeping  "4a  vole 
sacree"  open  at  Verdim  would  spring  to 
spiritual  attention  as  he  passed  them, 
trooping  their  line. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  many 
glowing  lines  will  appear  in  the  pages  of 
French  history  books  about  this  episode. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  separatists  in  Brit- 
tany should  depart  from  the  republic 
swiftly,  encouraged  in  their  actions  in 
order  to  be  free  of  identification  with 
such  farsighted  and  fairminded  policies. 
Perhaps  the  French  might  wish  to  have 
the  words  of  praise  of  the  East  German 
Foreign  Minister  for  their  country  chisled 
into  the  walls  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
Or  maybe  his  deathless  encomium  should 
be  presented  in  tablet  form,  gilded  with 
gold  and  mounted  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Or  it  might  be  placed  above  the 
Bourse,  testimonial  to  France's  devotion 
to  justice  over  injustice,  fair  play  over 
opportunism  and  Jewish  lives  over  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

Certainly  the  French  people  should  be 
told  of  the  well-earned  praise  directed 
toward  them.  Michael  Ney  and  the  poilus 
of  World  War  I  would  be  proud  to  em- 
brace De  Gaulle  as  one  of  theirs,  no? 
Mr.  President,  I  eagerly  look  forward 
to  further  proofs  of  French  democracy, 
and  world  reaction  to  them.  Perhaps 
next  the  Kremlin  will  decorate  De  Gaulle 
with  the  Order  of  Lenin.  Certainly  he 
deserves  it  for  his  services  to  their  aims. 
Or  perhaps  he  will  be  invited  to  Prague 
for  the  next  Czech  funeral.  Shall  not 
De  Gaulle  follow  in  the  august  footsteps 
of  Daladier  and  Laval?  For  certainly  his 
actions  rank  with  theirs  in  illustriousness 
and  memorability. 

Perhaps   the   morrow   will   bring   yet 
another  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  far- 
sightedness. 
Mr.  President,  I  weep  for  France. 


NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  FORMER  SENATOR  GUY 
M.  GILLETTE,  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  Monday, 
February  3,  was  the  90th  birthday  an- 
niversary of  a  distinguished  American 
public  servant,  former  U.S.  Representa- 
tive and  Senator,  Guy  M.  Gillette,  of 
Iowa.  Senator  Gillette,  who  was  stricken 
with  serious  illness  in  1966,  observed  his 
birthday  in  the  Sioux  County  Memorial 
Hospital  in  his  native  Cherokee,  Iowa, 
alert  and  in  good  spirits.  Bom  in  Chero- 
kee in  1879,  Guy  Gillette  served  as  coun- 
ty attorney  in  Cherokee  County  and  sub- 
sequently as  State  senator.  He  was 
elected  a  U.S.  Representative  in  1932. 
After  two  terms  of  outstanding  service 
in  the  House,  he  was  elected  U.S.  Sena- 
tor in  1936.  His  achievements  have  been 
outstanding,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
Many  present  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  remember  his  distinguished  work 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  living 
Senate  Member  who  signed  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  At  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica has  awakened  to  the  valued  contri- 
butions our  citizens  can  make  in  the 
later  years  of  their  lives,  we  are  partic- 
ularly proud  of  Senator  Gillette,  who  re- 
mains acute  of  mind  and  young  of  heart 
despite  his  confinement  in  the  hospital. 
My  own  affection  and  esteem  for  Senator 
Gillette,  feelings  shared  by  all  lowans, 
were  contained  in  the  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  him  on  his  birthday.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  you  on  the 
happy  occasion  of  your  ninetieth  birthday. 
Your  distinguished  career  of  public  service 
stands  as  an  inspiration  to  me  as  to  all  other 
lowans.  God  bless  you  and  your  fighting 
heart. 

I  know  that  this  distinguished  Ameri- 
can would  enjoy  hearing  from  his  friends 
and  colleagues  of  the  Senate. 


HELP  YOUR  POLICE  FIGHT  CRIME 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Week  of  February  9  to  15 
has  been  designated  as  National  Crime 
Prevention  Week. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  threat  to  our 
society  posed  by  the  escalating  crime 
rate.  City  streets  are  no  longer  safe,  citi- 
zens are  fearful  of  venturing  beyond 
their  homes  and  places  of  business,  and 
law-enforcement  agencies  find  the  bur- 
den of  combating  crime  continually 
growing. 

The  new  Nixon  administration  has  al- 
ready pledged  as  one  of  its  major  ac- 
tions an  unstinting  effort  to  curb  the 
crime  rate. 

But  other  actions  also  can  be  taken, 
actions  which  can  come  from  the  non- 
Govemment  or  private  sector  to  start  the 
p>endulum  swinging  back  to  a  society  of 
law  and  order. 

I  think  there  are  such  switions,  and 
writh  the  forthcoming  observance  of  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Week.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  work  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion, called  "Help  Your  Police  Fight 
Crime." 

The  president  of  this  organization  is 
W.  H.  M.  "Bill"  Stover,  who.  in  his  work 
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In  Klwanls  International,  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  citi- 
zen response  to  reaolution  of  social  prob- 
lems such  as  the  (iifP.culties  posed  by  in- 
creased crime,      j 

Mr.  President,  Hill  Stover  is  author  of 
a  recent  article  qutlining  some  of  the 
steps  he  believes  dan  be  taken  to  enlist 
citizen  cooperation^  in  the  important  task 
of  helping  our  policje  fight  crime. 

Because  I  believe  his  article  is  worthy 
of  public  attention,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  i  jrinted  in  the  Record. 
As  the  title  Implie  i,  Mr.  Stover  suggests 
how  we  can  mov;  "forward  together' 
with  unity  on  law  a  nd  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

With    Unity    on    Law 
Order 


Forward    Together 
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picks  on  the  weakling,  the  cripple,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  spineless.  There  Is  no  place 
to  hide.  Either  we  stand  up  together  as 
good  Americans,  or  we  get  knocked  off,  or 
our  business  knocked  over,  one  by  one. 

Crime  is  a  psychological  matter  of  wrong 
public  attitudes  which  deperately  need  to 
be  changed.  Properly  lead  In  the  right  direc- 
tion through  a  process  of  public  education, 
men  will  unite  and  rally  around  a  positive 
flag  of  good  citizenship. 

Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime  Is  such  a 
slogan  or  banner  to  which  no  intelligent 
person  could  logically  object.  Make  this  slo- 
gan the  unity  theme  for  law  and  order  until 
It  becomes  a  household  phrase  across  the 
Nation,  and  I  confidently  predict  crime  will 
recede. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Educate  and  lead 
enough  people  to  stand  up  against  crime  and 
in  support  of  the  police,  and  the  much  talked 
of  crime  statistics  will  drop. 

So  what  do  I  advocate?  I  challenge  each 
of  us  to  salute — not  one  policeman  only  one 
day  each  year,  as  we  do  In  Klwanls  Clube 
today — but  to  salute  all  policemen  every- 
where, every  day  of  the  year.  We  owe  it  to 
these  courageous  men — who  risk  their  lives 
dally  that  we  might  have  a  greater  measure 
of  safety.  These  men  are  sworn  to  enforce 
the  laws  which  we,  the  people,  make.  We 
must  get  personally  Involved  and  help  them 
carry  the  piano — not  Just  sit  on  the  stool. 

What  better  way  can  citizens  daily  salute 
every  policeman  than  by  displaying  a  Help 
Your  Police  Fight  Crime  banner  everywhere 
the  human  eye  can  see?  Visualize  such  a 
banner  on  every  car,  cab,  bus  or  truck  that 
passes  the  cop  on  the  corner.  Your  support 
will  do  wonders  for  his  morale.  It  will  in- 
spire and  encourage  others  to  stand  up  with 
you  in  support  of  their  police.  And — the 
unity  of  action  would  do  much  to  discourage 
would-be  disrupters  and  trouble  makers. 

Visualize  if  you  will  this  same  slogan 
stamped  on  every  envelope  going  through  the 
US.  malls.  What  better  way  can  appeal  be 
made  to  so  many,  so  smoothly?  Himdreds  of 
business  firms,  with  Pitney  Bowes  coopera- 
tion, disseminate  not  only  the  unity  slogan, 
but  have  taken  this  unprecedented  means  of 
telling  the  public  where  to  write  for  banners. 
Others  use  rubber  stamps.  In  London.  Cana- 
da, last  year  Her  Majesty's  government  used 
a  slogan  cancelling  die  for  30  days  on  all 
mall  being  cancelled  by  postal  authorities. 

Visualize  the  added  prestige  and  coverage 
possible  if  all  postal  vehicles  displayed  a 
banner  on  bumper,  door,  or  glass  window: 
and  If  700,000  postal  employees  each  wore 
one  on  his  personal  car,  filing  cabinet,  resi- 
dence window,  etc.  Multiply  the  large  possi- 
bility through  this  one  Federal  department 
by  the  larger  potential  of  cooperation  of  all 
departments  and  agencies — plus  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  community,  and  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  wldeflung  impact  an 
all-out  effort  could  make  on  our  people, 
nationally. 

The  time  is  ripe.  The  people  are  receptive 
and  willing.  The  new  Administration  was 
elected  largely  on  law  and  order  as  the  domi- 
nant issue,  and  the  Chief  has  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple through  his  bring  us  together — "For- 
ward Together"— theme,  and  through  the 
many  strong  statements  both  he  and  Vice 
President  Agnew  have  repeatedly  made  on 
law  enforcement. 

This  is  what  sales  psychologists  classify  as 
the  Indirect  or  soft-sell  approach.  Seventeen 
years  as  head  of  the  Dale  Carnegie  co-arses  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  nearby  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  in  the  study 
of  human  activations  leaves  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  only  realistic  way  to 
move  forward  together,  with  unity  on  law 
and  order,  is  through  the  psychological  ap- 
peal. Por  unquestionably,  the  only  way  to 
motivate  men,  for  good  or  evil,  is  through 
appeal  to  mind  and  heart. 


THE  CmZENS  PART  IN  CRIME 
PREVENTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  our  country  to- 
day is  the  appalling  increase  in  crime 
and  crimes  of  violence. 

In  the  Nations  Capital,  hardly  an  hour 
goes  by  without  an  armed  robbery.  Just 
yesterday,  two  businessmen  were  slain 
by  youthful  gunmen.  In  one  of  the  inci- 
dents, the  son  of  one  of  the  murdered 
men  shot  and  killed  his  father's  killer, 
a  boy  of  16.  Tragedies  such  as  these  have 
prompted  calls  for  action  from  the  high- 
est levels  of  our  Government. 

President  Nixon  recently  announced  a 
number  of  programs  designed  to  combat 
this  problem  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell, 
according  to  an  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  has  called  on  private 
groups  and  volunteers  to  form  local  anti- 
crime  councils  to  do  what  Government 
cannot  do  to  fight  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  many  of 
our  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
wondering  what  they  can  do  to  help  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  crime  and  violence  in 
our  country.  Therefore,  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  receive  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  Chief  Thomas  J.  Vaughan,  of  the 
Hartford  Police  Department.  Chief 
Vaughan  wrote  to  inform  me  of  a  new 
booklet  which  is  being  distributed  by  his 
department  to  the  citizens  of  Hartford. 
This  booklet,  entitled  "Guardians  of  your 
Life  and  Property, "  explains  in  simple 
language  what  the  private  citizen  can  do 
to  help  prevent  crime  and  what  he  can 
and  should  do  to  help  the  police  appre- 
hend a  suspect  after  a  crime  has  been 
committed. 

Police  Chief  Vaughan,  in  his  intro- 
duction of  the  booklet,  says: 

Much  can  be  done  in  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  through  good  co-operation 
between  citizens  and  the  Police  Department. 

In  the  hope  that  other  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country  will  consider 
issuing  similar  booklets  to  the  citizens  of 
their  communities,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  newspaper  article  concerning  the  At- 
torney General,  the  letter  from  Police 
Chief  Vaughan,  and  the  booklet  being 
distributed  by  the  Hartford,  Conn..  Po- 
lice Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,   1969) 

Mitchell  Asks  Am  Against  Crime 

( By  William  Chapman ) 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  yester- 
day called  on  private  groups  and  volunteers 
to  form  local  anti-crime  councils  to  do  what 
Government  can't  do  to  fight  crime. 

Mitchell  suggested  a  nationwide  money 
raising  campaign — what  he  called  a  "United 
Anti-Crime  Fund" — to  finance  local  projects. 

Mitchell,  in  his  first  major  public  addreee 
since  becoming  Attorney  General,  said  the 
Government  is  reaching  the  limits  of  what 
it  can  do  to  control  crime. 

"We  are  now  anxious  to  give  our  support 
to  anti-crime  activities  which  will  draw 
millions  of  volunteer  manhours  and  dollars 
to  the  tasks  of  criminal  Justice,"  he  said. 

Mitchell  did  not  spell  out  specifically  what 
the  local  councils  should  do. 
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But  he  mentioned  such  existing  privately 
sponsored  projects  as  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion, Juvenile  aid,  balling  plans  and  volunteer 
legal  counseling. 

Mitchell  said  the  local  councils  should 
be  guided  by  professional  advisers  to  be 
found  in  such  groups  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  International  AsSBciatlon 
of  Police  Chiefs,  and  the  Citizens  for  Justice 
With  Order.  He  warned  that  "the  amateur 
cure-all  program — no  matter  how  well  mo- 
tivated— could  prove  damaging  In  the  long 
run," 

The  Attorney  General  emphasized  that 
volunteer  antlcrime  efforts  were  in  line  with 
President  Nixon's  campaign  promises  to  use 
the  private  sector  in  solving  social  problems. 

He  said  Mr.  Nixon  now  is  considering  ways 
to  implement  three  prop>osals  made  during 
the  campaign — a  cabinet-level  council  on 
law  enforcement,  "town  hall"  meetings  on 
the  crime  problem,  and  a  national  crime 
Information  center. 

Mitchell  spoke  last  night  in  San  Francisco 
to  a  conference  on  crime  sponsored  by  the 
National  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  crime  Is  intimidat- 
ing us — is  forcing  us — to  change  the  fabric 
of  our  society,  and  our  inability  to  control 
crime  is  a  courtship  with  national  disaster," 
Mitchell  asserted. 


Hartford  Police  Department, 
Hartford,  Conn..  January  27, 1969. 
Hon,  Thomas  Dodd, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dodd:  In  about  a  week's  time 
the  Hartford  Police  Department  will  dis- 
tribute a  booklet  entitled  "Guardians  of  Your 
Life  and  Property".  This  booklet  is  specifically 
designed  to  promote  and  encourage  the  in- 
terests of  our  citizens  In  sound  crime  pre- 
vention, as  well  as  to  interpret  to  them  the 
practical  utilization  of  our  police  services. 

Since  no  department  funds  were  available 
for  this  worthy  project,  the  Hartford  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  published  over 
60.000  copies  of  this  booklet  as  a  community 
service  and  we  will  distribute  them  to  every 
home  in  Hartford. 

It  is  felt  that  prior  to  general  public  dis- 
tribution, certain  clvlc-mlnded  citizens  of 
high  repute  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  read  and  appraise  the  contents  of  the 
booklet.  A  copy  is  enclosed.  After  you  have 
perused  the  contents,  would  you  please  for- 
ward me  a  statement  of  your  personal  opinion 
concerning  the  value  of  this  booklet  to  our 
community.  Such  a  statement  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Vaughn, 

Chief  of  Police. 

[Booklet    distributed     by     Hartford     Police 

Department] 

Guardians  or  Your  Life  and  Property — the 

Hartford  Police 

The  Hartford  Police  Department  is  a  com- 
munity service  as  well  as  a  law  enforcement 
agency.  It  is  the  guardian  of  your  life  and 
property.  When  lawbreakers  infringe  upon 
your  security,  it  Is  the  department's  main 
function  to  provide  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  to  apprehend  the  criminal. 
Equally  important,  too,  is  the  obligation  and 
desire  of  the  Police  Department  to  continue 
Its  work  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Much  can  be  done  in  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  through  good  co-operation 
between  the  citizens  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  first  step  is  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  Police  Department  duties  and  the 
service  it  is  prepared  to  give.  The  second  step 
Is  to  overcome  public  apathy  wherever  it 
exists.  It  Is  desirable  that  every  resident  of 
our  community  know  what  he  can  do  to  help 
the  police,  and  himself,  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  or  in  a  general  program  of  crime 
prevention. 

This  publication  contains  important  infor- 


mation concerning  the  activities  of  your 
Police  Department  and  some  of  the  measures 
which  contribute  to  your  safety.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Hartford  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  for  its  generous  assistance 
in  publishing  this  booklet.  It  will  be  a  valu- 
able possession  in  every  Hartford  home. 
Thomas  J.  Vaughan, 

Chief  of  Police. 

THE   citizen's    PART    IN    CRIME    PSEVENTION 

How  you  can  cooperate 
You  can  aid  in  the  detection  and  sup- 
pression of  crime  and  thus  protect  your  prop- 
erty and  welfare  by  being  alert  and  telephon- 
ing the  police  whenever  you  observe 
suspicious  persons  or  happenings  or  hear 
unusual  noises,  either  at  your  home  or  in 
the  neighborhood.  Do  not  attempt  a  personal 
investigation,  nor  turn  on  additional  lights 
in  the  house  or  make  a  lot  of  noise.  That  will 
only  put  the  person  in  question  on  guard  and 
prevent  his  capture  if  he  is  a  criminal.  This 
Is  especially  true  if  you  return  home  and 
find  that  the  lighting  arrangement  has  been 
changed  during  your  absence. 

Don't  delay!  Don't  look  for  an  officer  in 
the  vicinity!  Go  to  a  telephone  and  quietly 
say  to  the  operator,  "Hartford  Police  Depart- 
ment, Emergency,"  or  call  552-0111,  When 
connected  with  your  police  department,  state 
clearly  and  quickly: 

1.  The  location  where  police  are  needed. 

2.  What  has  happened. 

3.  Your  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number   from  which  you   are  calling. 

Your  call  will  remain  anonymous  to  the 
public. 

If  possible,  obtain  description  of  the  per- 
son or  persons,  involved.  If  known,  give 
names,  sex,  color,  age,  height,  weight,  cloth- 
ing worn,  etc. 

If  an  automobile  has  been  used,  write  down 
registration  number,  make  and  type  of  car. 
color,  and  number  of  occupants. 

Cover  as  many  of  the  above  facts  as  you 
can.  Additional  ones  are  always  useful.  Be 
observant:  in  getting  a  description  always 
look  for  distinctive  marks  and  peculiarities 
of  physical  appearances,  manner,  voice  and 
dress. 

When  your  call  is  received  by  the  police, 
squad  cars  are  Immediately  directed  to  the 
scene  by  radio.  No  time  is  lost.  A  radio  car 
will  be  at  your  doorstep  shortly  after  you 
have  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver.  If  the 
information  has  been  received  in  time,  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  to  apprehend  the  per- 
son or  persons  sought.  Don't    waste  time. 

If  you  witness  an  accident  or  crime,  don't 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  police  have  been 
called.  Telephone  your  p>olice  headquarters  if 
no  officers  are  about.  Tell  number  of  persons 
injured.  No  harm  has  been  done  if  the  Inci- 
dent has  already  been  reported.  If  it  was 
unreported,  your  action  in  telephoning  may 
prevent  or  clear  a  crime,  or  even  save  a  life. 
Suspicions  are  always  valuable 

If  you  have  a  "hunch"  that  something  Is 
wrong,  call  the  police.  Whenever  persons 
loiter  about  your  house  or  neighborhood  and 
it  appears  to  you  that  they  should  be  in- 
vestigated, do  not  hesitate  to  telephone  the 
police  at  once.  When  something  looks  sus- 
picious, do  not  wait  until  the  damage  has 
been  done,  but  quickly  communicate  your 
suspicions  to  the  police.  Impress  upon  your 
family  the  necessity  for  co-operation  by  tele- 
phoning Immediately.  It's  for  your  protec- 
tion. 

Obscene  telephone  calls 

If  you  receive  a  suspicious  or  obscene  tele- 
phone call,  notify  the  police  and  Telephone 
Company  immediately.  As  the  result  of  such 
co-operation,  persons  with  criminal  intent 
may  be  apprehended  before  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  commit  the  crime.  In  some 
cases  persons  thus  apprehended  are  found  to 
have  been  responsible  for  other  crimes. 

Suggestions  to  householders 
It  you  return  home  and  find  evidence  that 
your  home   has  been  entered  during  your 


absence,  do  not  enter,  but  telephone  the 
police  at  once  from  a  neighbor's  phone.  Leave 
everything  exactly  as  you  find  it  because  you 
might  destroy  valuable  evidence,  such  as 
fingerprints,  before  the  police  arrive,  A  good 
rule  to  remember  is  "Keep  your  eyes  open 
and  your  hands  in  your  pocket,"  until  the 
arrival  of  the  jxjlice. 

When  leaving  for  the  evening 

1,  Leave  a  light  burning  in  the  house,  A 
second  light  upstairs  is  very  helpful, 

2,  Do  not  pull  down  window  shades, 

3,  Do  not  leave  notes  indicating  the  time 
you  will  return. 

4,  Do  not  leave  your  key  under  the  mat, 
over  the  door,  or  in  the  mailbox. 

5.  Be  sure  all  doors  and  windows  are  se- 
curely locked.  Get  in  the  habit  of  double- 
locking  the  doors. 

6.  Close  the  garage  doors.  Open  doors  re- 
veal your  absence. 

7.  Tell  your  neighbor  how  long  you  will  be 
gone.  Ask  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  your  house 
but  not  to  divulge  the  Information  to  any- 
one else. 

8.  Do  not  announce  your  Intended  absence. 

When  leai-ing  for  an  extended  period 

1.  Make  a  complete  survey  of  your  home 
and  other  property. 

2.  Have  the  milkman  and  newspaper  car- 
rier stop  making  deliveries  while  you  are 
away. 

3.  Tell  the  mailman  to  hold  or  forward 
your  mall  or  deliver  It  to  a  neighbor. 

4.  Arrange' with  a  nelghljor  to  remove  ad- 
vertising matter  and  other  articles  which 
may  be  left  on  your  porches.  Such  articles 
only  advertise  an  unoccupied  house  and  in- 
vite burglars. 

5.  Notify  the  police  when  you  are  leaving 
the  premises  and  the  approximate  date  of 
your  return  so  that  a  special  watch  may  be 
made  during  your  absence.  We  will  check 
your  residence  while  you  are  away. 

6.  Advise  the  police  where  you  may  be 
reached  in  an  emergency. 

7.  Remove  all  money,  valuable  Jewelry  and 
other  articles  that  can  be  taken  easily  by  a 
burglar.  Don't  hide  money  or  other  valuables 
under  rugs,  behind  pictures,  in  the  crockery, 
or  in  any  mattresses,  as  these  are  the  first 
places  a  thief  will  look.  Instead,  remove  them 
from  the  house  and  put  them  in  a  safe  place. 

8.  Inspect  all  doors  and  windows  before 
leaving  to  make  certain  they  are  securely 
locked. 

9.  Ask  a  neighbor  to  check  your  home  and 
report  any  suspicions  to  the  police. 

Precautionary  advice — Door  locks  and 
unndow  fastenings 

First  of  all,  consider  whether  there  are  any 
outstanding  door  keys  in  the  possession  of 
anyone.  They  could  easily  have  duplicate 
keys  and  return  at  any  time  to  commit  a 
crime. 

Carefully  examine  the  defenses  of  your 
home.  Close  inspection  may  show  that  they 
are  Inadequate. 

Doors  should  be  equipped  with  modern 
and  efficient  locks.  Cylinder  locks  with  the 
dead  lock  feature  are  recommended.  Avoid 
locks  of  the  old  bit-key  type  which  can  be 
opened  with  a  skeleton  key.  They  are  of  such 
simple  construction  that  they  are  easily 
opened.  All  doors  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  insert  a 
knife  blade  or  thin  strip  of  celluloid  behind 
the  door-stop  and  thus  push  back  the  nose 
of  lock  bolt.  This  can  be  remedied  by  using 
a  "safety  strike"  to  replace  the  strike  now 
employed,  or  by  driving  a  metal  wedge  or 
corrugated  wood  fasteners  between  the  door 
stop  and  the  strike  plate.  Always  make  it  a 
practice  to  double-lock  doors  when  leaving 
the  house. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  place  chain  or  bar 
guards  on  the  Inside  of  all  outside  doors. 
These  inexpensive  little  devices  are  excel- 
lent protection  for  a  woman,  yet  they  enable 
her  to  open  the  door  and  see  who  is  there 
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without  danger  of  thp  person  outside  forcing 
his  way  in. 

Catches  are  available 
which  allow  the  win  dow 
so    far.    They    are   ln» 
applied    easily.    If    ydu 
burglar  alarm,   notlf; ' 
of   the   name  of   the 
features. 

Solicitors 


Hat 


Th(y 


ICB 


Som  stlmes 


There  are  many 
resentatlves  are  of 
serve  the  communlt; 
ucts.  These  people 
fully  Identify  themsel 
they  represent. 

However,  many 
denUal  districts  are 
solicitors  who  enter 
are    unoccupied 
legitimate  excuse  for 
hood,  and  for  that 
difficult  for  the  poll 
act.    Large   companl 
persons  in  a  nelgborhjood 
It  thoroughly  and  moye 
th«  secoBtr  day 
Ucttors  ajv  ptersons 
who  do  not  hesitate 
treme    caution 
money  In  advance  u. 
fled  solicitor.  He  ma] 
you  ordered.  Ask  to 

Never    allow    an 
other  stranger  to  ent^r 
him   transact  his 
doorway,  preferably  i^lth 
the  door.  Don't  let 
doorway  while  you 
the  house  for  your 
then  go  for  your  moniy 

Buy   no  merchandl  5e 
give   the   impression 
are  a  great  bargain, 
found    to    be    faked 
this  case,  It  is  advlsa|}le 
once. 


ind  peddlers 
compctnles  whose  rep- 
sc^ind  character  and  who 
with  very  good  prod- 
proud  to  quickly  and 
ves  and  the  companleB 


daylight  burglaries  In  resl- 
iiommltted  by  unknown 
tiomes  which  they  And 
have   an    apparently 
being  in  the  neighbor- 
reason   it  is  extremely 
to  catch  them  in  the 
may   use   25   or  more 
on  one  day,  canvass 
on  to  another  locality 
among  their  so- 
Df  criminal    tendencies 
»  "prowl"  a  house.  Ex- 
be   used    In    paying 
an  improperly  identl- 
not  deliver  the  article 
his  solicitor's  p)ermlt. 
uhldentlfled    solicitor    or 
your  house,  but  make 
business  on   the  porch  or 
the  inside  chain  on 
!  ilm  stand  in  the  open 
into  another  part  of 
Shut  him  out  and 


shou  d 


ste 


go 


Beware  of  strariffers 
Demand  to  see  the 
known    man    who 
public   utility   employee 
enter  your  home.  If  1 
Remember  that  toda  r 
like  a  thug.  Don't  trpst 
you  come  in  contact 
perous  loolslng,  are  stiooth 
polished   manners, 
should  you  inform 
bor's  absence. 


Watch  y  jur 


te 


Eiay 


itofs 


getaw  ay 


i:all 


Your  purse   may 
down  on  counters  while 
dlse.  Hold  your  purs( 
on  the  street  or  it 
snatchers  before  you 
are  young  men  or 
the  wheel  of  a 
gets    out,    asks    you 
grabs    your    purse 
Scream! 

Pickpockets    are 
kinds.  Watch  your  vi 
or  Jostles  you,  or  pi 
your  face. 

Do  not  cash  a  checli 
If  a  person  offers  a 
ness  dealings,  do  not 
more    than    the    valu^ 
Identifications  of 
be  made  by  checklni ; 
or  city  directory.  Knofr 
ture  or  endorsements 
presence,  even  If  thi 
signed  or  re-endorsed. 

Questionable 
Beware    of    unscru 
solicit  you  by  teleph<^ne 
requesting    that    you 
charity  or  benefit 
organization.  Do  not 
telephone  soUcitatloiis 
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for  window  sashes 

to  be  opened  Just 

xpensive    and   may   be 

are   protected    by   a 

the  pwllce  in  writing 

alarm  and  Its   various 


pjirse. 

from  strangers  who 

that   the  goods   offered 

!  lany  times  they  will  be 

or   stolen   property.    In 

to  call  the  police  at 


with  pretexts 
credentials  of  any  un- 
r^resents    himself    as    a 
and   who   wants  to 
doubt,  call  the  police, 
s  crook  does  not  look 
persons  with  whom 
because  they  are  pros- 
talkers  and  have 
Uhder  no  circumstances 
strangers  of  your  nelgh- 


money 

stolen   If   you   lay   it 

examining  merchan- 

tlghtly  while  walking 

be  taken  by  purse 

•eallze  It.  Most  of  them 

One  may  remain  at 

car  while  the  other 

some    questions,    then 

for    help    loudly. 


a(  tlve    in    crowds    of    all 

al  jables  if  anyone  pushes 

laqes  a  newspaper  close  to 

If  you  have  any  doubt. 

personal  check  for  busl- 

accept  for  amounts  of 

of    goods   purchased. 

questionable  persons  may 

your  telephone   book 

your  endorser.  Slgna- 

staould  be  made  in  your 

check  has   to  be  re- 


char  table  organizations 

fulous    promoters   who 

mall,  or  in  person, 

contribute    toward    a 

sponsored  by  some  obscure 

•espond  with  money  to 

Ask  the  party  who 


telephones  you  for  a  reputable  local  reference 
and  satisfy  yourself  of  the  merit  of  the 
proposal  before  committing  yourself.  If  soli- 
citation is  made  in  person,  ask  for  an  Iden- 
tification card.  Otherwise,  check  with  the 
Police   Department. 

Don't  make  these  mistakes 

Many  overcoats  and  hats  are  stolen  from 
restaurants.  Watch  yours-.  Don't  leave  money 
or  other  valuables  in  pockets. 

Small  articles  should  not  be  carelessly  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  sidewalk,  lawn  or 
porch,  or  other  places  easily  accessible  to  the 
general  public.  Children  are  tempted  to  take 
such  articles  when  the  opportunity  presents 
Itself.  Lock  bicycles  and  put  away  at  night. 
Don't  tempt  anyone. 

Never  leave  valuable  clothing,  furs  or  rugs 
on  the  line  to  be  aired  when  you  are  going 
out.  Clothes  left  out  overnight  are  also  fre- 
quently stolen. 

When  you  are  having  parties  or  entertain- 
ing guests,  do  not  leave  p>ocketbooks,  coats 
or  other  valuables  lying  In  the  bedroom  or 
other  downstairs  rooms  unless  you  are  posi- 
tive that  the  windows  are  securely  locked 
and  that  no  Intruders  can  gain  unobserved 
entrance  Into  the  room. 

Don't  Invite  burglars  by  leaving  your  watch 
or  rings  where  they  may  be  seen  from  a  win- 
dow after  washing  your  hands  or  dishes. 
Keep  a  list  of  your  valuables 

Make  a  record  of  the  number,  monograms, 
initials  and  Jewelers'  scratch  marks  on  yoxor 
valuables.  Have  an  accurate  description  so 
that  If  stolen,  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
to  identify  and  recover  them.  Also,  keep 
records  of  the  numbers  on  automobiles,  fire- 
arms, watches,  bicycles,  and  electric  motors 
of  all  kinds  on  washers,  fans,  sweepers,  etc. 
A  record  of  your  stocks,  bonds,  and  travelers 
checks  should  be  kept  In  a  place  other  than 
with  them.  Do  not  tell  people  If  you  have  a 
"wall"  or  other  type  of  home  safe. 

you  and  your  automobile 

Lock  your  car  and  remove  Ignition  key 
when  parking  to  prevent  auto  thefts.  Stolen 
cars  are  used  in  most  major  crimes  today. 
Prevent  theft  of  packages  by  locking  them 
in  the  trunk.  When  putting  the  car  away,  lock 
the  car.  remove  the  keys  and  then  lock  the 
garage  doors. 

Motorists  should  frequently  check  on  their 
spare  tires,  license  plates,  and  other  acces- 
sories and  see  to  it  that  they  are  securely 
fastened.  Memorize  your  car  registration 
number   to  expedite  recovery  if  stolen. 

Motor  vehicle  laws  are  made  to  prevent 
loss  of  life,  limb  or  property.  Highways  are 
unsafe  if  the  public  falls  to  co-operate.  Every 
officer  has  co-operation  in  law  observance  as 
his  objective.  He  wants  your  co-operation  to 
prevent  violations.  By  giving  continuous  at- 
tention to  this  policy,  you  may  contribute  to 
the  saving  of  human  life.  Falling  to  do  so, 
you  may  share  a  tragic  respxanslbility. 
your  relationship  to  juvenile  delinquency 

Most  murderers  and  other  felons  have  a 
crime  record  from  small  offenses  during  child- 
hood. Setting  a  good  example  Is  a  great 
force  in  the  lives  of  young  people.  Every  cit- 
izen should  give  sp>ecial  heed  to  his  conduct 
when  in  the  company  of  young  people.  A  f)oor 
example  of  lack  of  restraint,  Indulgence  In 
petty  gambling.  Irresponsibility  or  intem- 
perance, sets  a  poor  standard  for  the  observ- 
ant youngster.  His  Imitation  of  his  elders  in 
that  respect  may  start  him  toward  the  career 
which  makes  It  necessary  for  the  community 
to  have  a  constant  armed  guard  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens.  Be  a  good 
p>al  to  youngsters.  Try  to  understand  their 
many  problems. 

your  child  and  the  baby-sitter 
Parents  are  naturally  concerned  when  leav- 
ing a  child  In  the  care  of  others,  and  some- 
times there  is  reason  to  be.  A  few  simple 
rules  can  Increase  competency  and '  family 
security.    Tou    should    have    an    agreement 


with     your    baby-sitter    on     the    following 
pmlnts: 

1.  Rules  as  to  what  children  may  or  may 
not  do,  use  of  radio,  T.V.,  studying,  time  for 
bed,  etc. 

2.  Company  for  the  sitter  should  be  agreed 
upon  or  forbidden. 

3.  Where  and  how  to  contact  parents,  doc- 
tors or  the  police. 

Police  are  usually  the  quickest  to  re- 
si>ond  and  should  be  called  first  If  condi- 
tions so  Indicate. 

We're  holding  your  son 
"We're  holding  yo\ir  son"  or  "Your  daugh- 
ter has  been  hurt"  are  Just  as  dreaded  calls 
for  the  pKJlice  to  make  as  for  you  to  receive. 
But,  unfortunately,  such  calls  are  on  the  In- 
crease and  teen-age  drinking  Is  primarily  to 
blame.  Youth,  automobiles  and  drinking  form 
an  unholy  trio  closely  aligned  with  shame, 
pain  and  death.  What  can  be  done  about  the 
curse  of  teen-age  drinking  and  driving?  It's 
hard  to  say.  Maybe  It's  closer  family  unity — 
warm  hearts,  fair  minds  and  understanding 
to  prevent  such  situations.  Plus  stem,  exact- 
ing discipline  when  this  "Illness  of  youth" 
starts. 

We  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  vicious 
increase  of  narcotics  now  filtering  into  our 
communities.  Your  sons  and  daughters  are 
the  targets.  When  "hit,"  happy  home-life  for 
these  innocent  victims  is  usually  over.  Please 
cooperate  by  revealing  any  p>osslble  knowledge 
which  will  enable  us  to  apprehend  persons 
who  sell  this  deadly  menace.  You  may  even 
save  your  own  child. 

Warn  against  sex  offenders 
Tell  your  children  not  to  be  friendly  to- 
ward strangers  and  to  shun  any  advances 
made  toward  them.  Children  should  be 
warned  not  to  accept  rides  from  strangers 
under  my  circumstances.  Report  license  plate 
numbers  of  those  who  try  "pick-ups."  Young 
people  who  have  to  walk  through  lonely  areas 
should  take  a  companion  along.  If  you  learn 
of  any  accosters,  notify  the  p>olice  at  once 
and  co-operate  with  them  fully.  Don't  wait  to 
repwrt  the  crime  of  an  "Exhibitionist."  Im- 
mediately report  type  of  person,  clothing 
worn,  car  used  and  other  Identifying  details. 
Your  duty  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
In  many  crimes,  particularly  sex  offenses, 
witnesses  or  complainants  are  sometimes 
reluctant  to  appear  when  trial  Is  necessary. 
Criminals  are  often  cowards  or  persons  of 
unbalanced  or  deficient  mentality.  These 
characteristics  make  them  particularly 
dangerous  if  they  are  not  checked  by  arrest 
and  conviction.  Failure  to  press  cases  and 
testify  when  necessary  may  result  In  future 
losses,  harm,  or  even  death  to  some  innocent 
person.  If  you  have  facts  concerning  any 
crime,  you  should  consider  it  your  duty  to 
testify.  We  will  respect  your  confidences  and 
It  Is  the  usual  practice  of  the  local  press  to 
withhold  names  of  witnesses  and  others 
innocently  involved. 

//  stopped  by  police 

Do  not  be  offended  If  questioned  as  to  your 
Identity  and  business  by  a  pKjlice  officer.  His 
assignments  and  routine  duty  often  require 
the  identification  of  persons.  Be  glad  that  he 
Is  on  the  Job.  Remember,  his  Job  requires 
that  he  risk  his  life  if  necessary  to  protect 
you.  Reputable  persons  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  police. 

Your  Police  Department  is  anxious  to  give 
you  the  maximum  protection  and  service 
possible  with  the  personnel  and  equipment 
available.  We  solicit  your  cooperation  In  as- 
sisting the  Police  Department  to  keep  Hart- 
ford a  respected  and  law-abiding  community. 

AT    YOUK    SERVICE 

Patrol  division 
Provides  round-the-clock  service  respond- 
ing to  all  calls  of  any  nature  from  any 
source.  There  are  28  cruisers  and  6  scooters 
equipped  with  two-way  radio  and  emergency 
equipment.  These  vehicles  are  manned 
around-the-clock  on  a  four-shift  basis.  The 
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mobUe  patrols  are  supplemented  by  numer- 
ous walking  beats  which  are  maintained  on 
a  24  hour  basis.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
Task  Force  Units  whose  function  is  to  com- 
bat any  sudden  crime  wave  In  any   given 

area. 

Detective  division 

Follows  up  investigations  of  extensive 
nature  and  handles  most  of  the  felonious 
crimes  which  occur  within  the  City.  It  also 
handles  police  department  activities  requir- 
ing Investigation  outside  the  City. 
Juvenile  division 

Investigates,  evaluates,  and  processes  com- 
plaints in  which  Juveniles  are  involved.  It 
also  mediates  In  domestic  problems  wherein 
child  neglect  situations  occur,  and  co-oper- 
ates with  the  various  social  agencies  in  the 

area. 

Traffic  division 

Respjonslble  for  the  control  and  flow  of 
traffic  and  the  investigation  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents.  It  maintains  all  traffic  records, 
makes  traffic  studies,  prepares  traffic  counts 
to  qualify  new  Installations,  and  Installs  and 
repairs  traffic  meters.  It  also  maintains  a 
safety   program   within   the   schools. 


NOT  DISCRIMINATING  IS  NOT 
ENOUGH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
I  called  attention  to  a  recent  panel  deci- 
sion approved  by  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract     Compliance,     barring     from 
prime  contracts  or  subcontracts  a  com- 
pany which  the  OFCC  itself  f  oimd  affirm- 
atively had  not  discriminated  in  em- 
ployment. But,  as  pointed  out,  it  was 
not  enough  merely  to  be  free  from  dis- 
crimination. The  company  was  found 
remiss  in  its  duty  and  culpable,  mlrablle 
dictu,  because  it  failed  to  seek  cut  minor- 
ity  group   applicants.   Specifically,   the 
company  was  ordered  to  discontinue  its 
long  and  highly  successful  policy  of  re- 
cruiting by  reliance  on  employee  refer- 
rals and  substitute  instead  a  recruit  pro- 
gram dictated  by  the  Labor  Department. 
Thus  we  have  this  picture :  a  company 
in  a  tight  competitive  situation  and  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  law  is  censured  and 
ordered  to  discard  a  long-established  re- 
cruitment policy  and  to  adopt  in  lieu  of 
this  a  new  and  untried  system,  dictated 
by  bureaucrats  having  no  interest  in  or 
knowledge  of  the  company  or  its  needs. 
Mr.  President,  this  action  constitutes  a 
major  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  company.  It  is  an  ill-advised  attempt 
to  accomplish  surreptitiously  a  so-called 
social  purpose  without  the  benefit  of  leg- 
islation. 

A  group  of  persons  in  the  OFCC  some- 
how have  never  been  able  to  grasp  that 
there  are  limits  on  executive  power.  This 
agency  apparently  feels  that  it  has 
carte  blanche  in  the  field  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Federally  Forced  Dis- 
crimination," published  in  the  Riclimond 
News  Leader  of  January  31,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federally  Forced  Discrimination 
Today's  tidbit  guaranteed  to  boll  your 
blood  lias  to  do  with  integration  and  labor. 
Two  weeks  ago,  a  three-man  Federal  panel 
handed  down  a  decision  dealing  with  hiring 
pracUces  at  the  Allen-Bradley  Company  of 


Milwaukee,  a  manufacturer  of  electronic 
components  and  motor  controls.  The  panel 
found  no  evidence  that  the  company  had 
"overtly  discriminated."  But  there  was  a 
hooker:  The  panel  declared  Allen-Bradley 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  equal  opportunity 
clause  in  Federal  contracts  because  of  "fail- 
ure to  take  affirmative  action  to  broaden  the 
recruitment  base  and  Increase  the  flow  of 
minority  applicants,"  The  effect  of  the  panel's 
decision — if  the  decision  stands — will  be  to 
prevent  employers  from  defending  their  hir- 
ing practices  simply  by  arguing  that  few 
minority  workers  are  employed  because  few 
apply  for  Jobs. 

Allen-Bradley  has  about  6,500  employees. 
Heretofore,  It  usually  has  filled  Jobs  through 
employee  recommendations.  Prior  to  the  for- 
mal hearings  on  charges  of  discrimination  In 
hiring,  Allen-Bradley  revised  its  employment 
standards  by  relaxing  requirements  of  Wis- 
consin residency  and  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  by  saying  that  persons  who  have  passed 
vocational  school  general  education  devel- 
opment tests  will  be  eligible  for  employment, 
and  contacted  the  Urban  League  for  any 
possible  Job-seekers.  But  the  panel  said  all 
that  is  not  satisfactory  because  the  company 
still  does  not  have  enough  minority  em- 
ployees— whatever  the  panel  means  by 
enough. 

According  to  Business  Week,  the  panel  said 
that  Allen-Bradley  ought  "to  make  a  'clear 
public  announcement'  that  it  has  discon- 
tinued Its  reliance  on  referrals  by  employees; 
that  it  place  recruitment  ads  in  general 
media  which  reach  substantial  numbers  of 
Negroes  and  others,  and  that  it  also  place  ads 
In  'primarily  Negro  media,'  and  that  |the 
company)  should  utilize  'schools  serving  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Negroes'."  And  If  the 
company  does  not?  Well,  then  the  Labor  De- 
partment will  order  Federal  procurement 
agencies  to  cancel  purchase  contracts  with 
Allen-Bradley — contracts  that  amount  to 
about  $30  million  for  the  company  each  year. 
In  fact,  some  Federal  contracts  have  been 
canceled  already. 

What  folly  this  Is.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment obviously  does  not  care  about  what 
these  edicts  may  do  to  Allen-Bradley  Itself. 
Through  the  years  Allen-Bradley  has  had  one 
of  the  highest  wage  scales  In  the  Industry.  Its 
policy  of  employee  referrals  has  meant  that 
the  company  has  been  able  to  save  money  on 
employee  recruitment — money  that  was 
spent  Instead  on  product  quality  and  em- 
ployee benefits.  Until  the  militant  Integra- 
tionlsts  took  out  after  the  company,  Allen- 
Bradley  had  remarkably  high  employee 
loyalty,  reflected  In  its  remarkably  low  rate  of 
employee  turnover.  Spokesmen  for  the  com- 
pany say  that  even  now  all  that  has  begun 
to  change. 

Allen-Bradley  has  filed  exceptions  to  the 
panel  findings  with  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  In  Washington.  But  the  way 
things  are  going  these  days,  chances  are  that 
Allen-Bradley  wUl  lose  Its  appeal.  If  so,  this 
company  that  does  not  discriminate,  will  be 
forced  to  start  discriminating  by  hiring  work- 
ers simply  for  the  color  of  their  skin.  Either 
Allen-Bradley  will  have  to  do  that  or  face 
the  prospect  of  having  its  revenue  cut  to  the 
jx)lnt  where  It  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hire 
anyone  at  all. 


PRESIDENT   AL-BAKR,    OF   IRAQ— A 
RECKLESS  BARBARIAN 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  in  Iraq  threw  much  of  the  world 
into  a  state  of  shock. 

Our  reaction  to  the  mass  execution 
which  was  turned  into  a  public  spectacle 
indicates  how  little  we  know  about  Pres- 
ident Al-Bakr,  of  Iraq,  and  his  well 
proven  capacity  for  barbaric  acts. 

On  January  30,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  published  an  article  that  re- 


covmts  many  appalling  episodes  In  the 
career  of  this  Iraqi  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Barbaric  Day  in  Iraq 

Monday's  executions  in  Iraq  were  barbaric. 
President  Al-Bakr  is  admittedly  the  most 
vicious  of  all  the  Arab  rulers.  But  on  Mon- 
day morning  he  surpassed  even  his  own  vil- 
lainous record.  The  people,  according  to 
Bagdad  Radio,  were  urged  officially  to  attend 
the  public  hanging  of  nine  Jews  and  five 
others  in  Bagdad  and  Basra,  Half  a  million 
Iraqis  turned  up  to  make  it  "an  eternal  day 
in  the  life  of  Iraq  and  the  Arab  nation."  It 
was  an  eternal  day  that  the  Arab  nation 
ought  to  remember  with  shame. 

President  Al-Bakr  is  a  ruthless  man.  In 
July,  a  fortnight  after  seizing  power,  he  dis- 
missed the  two  men  who  had  made  his  coup 
possible — his  Prime  Minister  Abdel  Razzak 
and  his  Defence  Minister  Abdel  Rahman 
Daoud.  In  October  the  President  arrested 
eighty  officers.  In  November  his  foreign  af- 
fairs adviser  Nasir  Al-Hanl  was  found  dead 
in  a  canal  "after  a  tragic  accident."  In  De- 
cember a  former  Prime  Minister,  Abdel  Ra- 
man Bazzaz,  was  arrested  as  a  spy.  Since  then 
the  secret  trials  have  continued,  resulting 
inevitably  In  this  week's  executions. 

This  medieval  spectacle  can  only  do  harm 
to  the  prospects  of  a  Middle  Eastern  settle- 
ment. There  is  an  obvious  danger  that  the 
Israelis,  outraged  by  the  executions  of  Jews, 
may  feel  moved  to  vengeance.  Iraqi  troops 
are  stationed  in  Jordan  close  at  hand.  The 
temptation  to  strike  back  must  be  great,  as 
President  Al-Bakr  probably  anticipated. 

He  must  have  known,  anyway,  that  what 
he  was  about  to  do  would  be  far  more  pro- 
vocative than  the  Arab  commandos'  inexpert 
attack  on  an  Israeli  air  liner.  President  Al- 
Bakr  put  Jews  to  death  and  boasted  of  what 
he  had  done.  The  Israelis'  reply  to  ihe  com- 
mando raid  was  to  destroy  Arab  aircraft  at 
Beirut  but  to  avoid  harming  any  person.  The 
risk  now  is  that  their  vengeance  will  be 
equally  efficient,  but  fiercer  That  is  the  price 
of  having  a  reckless  barbarian  governing 
Iraq.  ^^^^^^_^__      ^ 

REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  BARRY 
GOLDWATER  ON  THE  NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  critical  issues  which  the  Sen- 
ate must  face  this  session  is  the  question 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

I  opposed  this  treaty  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
last  summer  because  I  distrusted  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviets  to  fulfill  their 
international  agreement  and  because  the 
fulfillment  of  the  treaty's  goals  depends 
too  much  upon  trust  rather  than  upon 
effective  safeguards.  Furthermore,  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
upon  our  relations  witli  our  allies  had 
been  thoroughly  explored. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Soviets  once 
again  demonstrated  through  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  that  they  have  not 
lost  their  will  to  dominate  the  world. 
The  crucial  point  in  the  Soviet  invasion 
was  not  simply  that  they  demon.strated 
the  logistic  capability  for  such  an  opera- 
tion, but,  more  important,  the  fact  that 
it  demonstrated  their  will  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
nation.  The  simple  withdrawal  of  part 
of  those  troops  cannot  erase  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  actually  took  such  an  action. 
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I  have  got  to  say  that  this  absence  does  not 
make  my  heart  grow  fonder  of  McNamara 
and  his  policies.  Frankly,  I  am  delighted  that 
he  no  longer  has  the  right  to  dictate  our  na- 
tion's defense  policy.  I  only  wish  he  could 
have  taken  with  him  the  legacy  which  he 
left  behind. 

Perhaps  I  was  too  fast  in  assuming  that 
Mr.  McNamara  has  relinquished  his  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  this  nation  having  to  do  with 
defense.  I  noticed  in  the  papers  that  not 
long  ago  he  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  leaders  of  that  nation  the 
question  of  the  pending  treaty  on  non-pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my 
talk  here  today.  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the 
emotional,  oversimplified  arguments  that  are 
being  advanced  to  bring  about  a  speedy  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  this  treaty.  What  bothers 
me  Is  that  not  nearly  enough  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  technical  and  practical 
weaknesses  of  this  diplomatic  device,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  dangerous  psychological  im- 
plications. 

IjCt  me  take  you  back  for  a  moment  to  an- 
other treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
one.  negotiated  In  1963.  was  called  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  was  promoted  to  an 
almost  hysterical  degree  by  those  advocates 
of  accommodation  as  "a  great  forward  step" 
in  the  never  ceasing  struggle  for  world  peace. 
In  that  instance,  all  technical  and  factual 
considerations  were  swept  aside  in  a  wave 
of  optimism  generated  by  one  of  the  best 
public  relations  promotions  in  our  history.  I 
would  remind  you  that  I,  along  with  most 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subconmilttee,  voted  against  that  treaty.  At 
the  time  I  was  told  that  If  I  opposed  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty,  I  would  automatically 
forfeit  any  chance  of  receiving  the  Republi- 
can presidential  nomination.  And  at  that 
time  I  acknowledged  that  this  might  be  the 
case  and  that  I  still  felt  the  treaty  had  to  be 
opposed  In  the  best  interest  of  this  country. 
X  hope  I  shall  never  at  any  time  be  tempted  to 
place  political  consideration  ahead  of  what  I 
feel  is  right  and  proper  for  this  nation  and 
its  security. 

In  opposing  that  earlier  nuclear  treaty, 
I  was  swayed  by  the  testimony,  some  of  it 
still  secret.  I  might  add,  of  scientists  and 
military  experts  who  believed  sincerely  that 
the  Russians  had  an  ulterior  motive  in  ac- 
cepting that  treaty.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
unlike  the  United  States,  the  Russians  had 
already  conducted  a  series  of  high  magnitude 
and  high  altitude  nuclear  tests  and  had 
gained  valuable  Information  about  the  mys- 
terious problem  caUed  EMP  (electro-mag- 
netic pulse).  By  pushing  through  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  the  Russians  could  make  svure 
that  the  United  States  would  not  solve  the 
problems  of  EMP  In  the  near  future.  In  fact, 
there  are  military  experts  today  who  insist 
that  we  will  never  discover  how  to  solve  this 
problem  until  the  testing  ban  Is  abrogated. 
I  will  not  elaborate  here  on  the  dangers  of 
not  being  able  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
EMP,  but  I  think  most  of  you  know  that 
they  are  rather  frightening  In  their  Impli- 
cations. 

So  much  for  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  adopt  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations.  The  arguments  are  fa- 
miliar. They  are  all  lofty  and  noble.  They 
say  that  the  greatest  way  In  the  world  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  to  deter  the 
proliferation  of  the  most  horrible  weapons 
ever  devised.  I  ask  you  who,  on  the  surface, 
could  oppose  such  an  appeal?  If  we  want  to 
take  this  argument  at  its  superficial  face 
value,  then  the  answer  is — no  one  could 
oppose  it. 

But  I'm  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  most  of 
you  here  that  this  question,  no  more  than 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
quick  and  easy  answers. 

To  begin  with,  the  treaty  is  meaningless 
because  two  present  nuclear  powers,  France 
and   Red   China,   will    have   nothing   to   do 


with  It.  In  addition,  many  nations  who  pres- 
ently are  on  the  brink  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons  are  likewise  among  the  non-slgna- 
torles.  These  include  nations  such  as  India. 
West  Germany  and  Israel. 

Consequently,  we  see  that  the  most  prob- 
able sources  of  nuclear  proliferation  In  to- 
day's world  are  beyond  the  treaty's  reach. 

If  there  is  a  reason  for  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  It  has  to  be  nothing  but  a  token. 
In  other  words,  if  wc  are  interested  In  trying 
to  tell  the  world  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  engaging  In  meaning- 
less gestures  of  accommodation,  then  there 
might  be  some  excusable  reason  In  the  area 
of  hope,  humanltarianlsm  or  good  will.  This, 
of  course,  assumes  that  there  are  no  tech- 
nical disadvantages  to  the  United  States  In 
the  way  the  treaty  Is  presently  drawn.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  such  deficiencies,  and 
I  shall  mention  them  later. 

But  my  objection  to  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  at  this  time  has  to  do  more  with 
the  effect  it  might  have  on  foreign  affairs 
generally.  Look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  struggle  between  East  and  West  since 
we  ratified  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  pre- 
sumably took  a  giant  step  towards  resolving 
our  differences.  The  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that,  far  from  re- 
ducing or  being  Interested  in  a  reduction 
of  world  tensions.  It  has  actively  and  ag- 
gressively promoted  such  tensions  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Vietnam  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  couldn't  have  kept 
up  the  pace  at  which  they  are  killing  Amer- 
ican soldiers  for  six  months  without  the 
supplies  and  support  sent  to  them  by  our 
partner  in  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  Middle 
East  would  not  today  be  the  tinder  box 
threatening  the  peace  of  three  continents 
if  it  were  not  for  an  aggressive  pK>llcy  of  So- 
viet arming  of  the  Arab  nations.  The  Medi- 
terranean would  not  today  be  bristling  with 
Soviet  naval  power.  Czechoslovakia  would 
not  have  been  Invaded,  nor  would  Rumania 
and  West  Germany  be  threatened. 

No,  I  tell  you  there  can  be  no  case  made 
in  fact  for  the  argument  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  mellowing  and  that  we  must  fur- 
ther that  softening  process  through  the  rati- 
fication of  a  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  at  this  time  would 
in  effect  place  the  U.S.  stamp  of  approval 
on  an  aggressive  and  militant  move  made  by 
Russia  to  stamp  out  human  freedom.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  I  believe  will  have  to  ask 
themselves,  if  they  accept  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  good  conscience,  whether 
they  don't  also  ratify  Soviet  moves  in  oth- 
er areas.  Do  we  dignify  Soviet  policy.  In  ef- 
fect, saying  that  it  is  honorable  enough  to 
sign  a  treaty  with?  Do  we,  in  ratifying  this 
treaty,  announce  to  the  world  that  we  are 
ready  to  forget  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
long,  dishonorable  history  of  broken 
treaties? 

These  are  serious  questions  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  security  of  this  nation  and 
which  the  advocates  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  would  have  us  skip  over  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  word  they  love  to  use  called  "de- 
tente." They  don't  seem  to  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  accommodation,  there  can 
be  no  true  detente,  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  foment  aggression  and 
stir  up  war.  A  thousand  non-proliferation 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  wipe 
out  actions  such  as  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I  presume  by  this  time  you  understand  that 
I  am  unalterably  opftosed  to  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
at  this  time. 

Now  I  want  to  go  into  some  of  the  tech- 
nical and  practical  aspects  of  this  treaty.  A 
close  examination  of  the  possible  effect  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  definite  possibility 
exists  that  if  this  treaty  is  ratified,  some 
100  nonnuclear  nations  may  construe  It  as 
giving  rise  to  a  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  Immediate  mUitary  support 
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in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  or  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  attack  against  any  such  nation.  It 
win  be  remembered  that  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  McNamara  declared  in  1966 
that  nations  not  seeking  nuclear  weapons  can 
be  sure  of  our  strong  support  against  nuclear 
blackmail.  In  addition,  during  1968  the 
United  SUtes,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Rus- 
sia each  issued  similar  declarations  of  Intent 
to  act  Immediately  through  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Natlona  to  assist  any 
non-nuclear  party  to  the  treaty  that  becomes 
a  victim  of  nuclear  aggression  or  threat. 

Another  weakness  of  the  treaty  Is  that  it 
would  provide  no  safeguard  which  would  go 
into  effect  slmultaneovisly  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  safeguards  for  veri- 
fication of  compliance  would  not  be  nego- 
tiated nor  established  untU  after  the  treaty 
enters  into  force  and  need  not  be  concluded 
for  two  years  thereafter. 

The  inspection  phase  of  the  treaty  would 
be  entrusted  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  which  has  no  proven  Inspec- 
tion skill.  Even  if  adequate  safeguards  could 
be  developed,  the  agency  Is  limited  under  the 
treaty  to  declared  nuclear  facilities.  There  Is 
no  provision  for  searching  out  clandestine 
facilities.  Nor  does  the  treaty  impose  any 
penalty  or  sanction  on  any  nation  that  vio- 
lates the  treaty. 

Another  thing  the  treaty  would  do  would 
be  to  surrender  our  strategic  options  of  plac- 
ing strictly  defensive  nuclear  devices  In  the 
control  and  custody  of  our  allies.  Under  this 
option,  our  allies  both  in  Europe  and  Asia 
conceivably  would  be  able  to  secure  their 
local  defense  without  Immediately  triggering 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lated the  treaty  by  its  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia while  the  document  was  awaiting 
action  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  preamble  of 
the  treaty  declares  that  "states  must  refrain 
In  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  political  independence  of  any 
state." 

One  of  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  this 
faulty  treaty  was  prepared  by  Walter  B. 
Wentz  of  Claremont  Men's  College.  He  raised 
this  interesting  point  about  Article  IH  of  the 
treaty.  This  is  the  only  article  which  deals 
with  inspection  and  control  and  It  applies, 
Mr.  Wentz  emphasizes,  only  to  "fissionable" 
material.  He  points  out  that  the  day  Is  not 
far  off  when  nuclear  explosions  will  be 
achieved  by  direct  Tuslon  without  the  pre- 
liminary trigger  of  fissionable  uranium  or 
Plutonium. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  why  I  plan  to 
oppose  this  treaty  if  and  when  it  is  brought 
up  for  ratification  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve it  contains  absolutely  no  value  in  the 
field  of  deterring  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  believe  It  can  only  place  this  nation  In 
a  false  and  uncomplimentary  light  through- 
out the  world  If  It  is  adopted. 


PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  its  able  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  have  conducted  intensive  hear- 
ings and  investigations  into  numerous 
aspects  of  the  personnel  practices  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent.  The  committee's 
activities  have  revealed  extensive  and 
often  shocking  invasions  of  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  many  Federal  employees 
by  the  Government. 

The  use  of  interviews,  psychological 
testing,  and  lie  detectors  to  pry  Into  the 
religious  beliefs,  personal  relationships, 


and  sexual  attitudes  of  Government  em- 
ployees has  been  exposed  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  Nation's  press  as  a  result 
of  the  committee's  hearings.  Also,  pres- 
sures on  Government  employees  to  sup- 
port political  candidates  have  become 
well  known. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  has  documented  the 
demands  made  on  Federal  employees  to 
participate  in  outside  activities  un- 
related to  their  work,  to  make  charitable 
contributions,  to  buy  Government  bonds, 
to  disclose  personal  financial  affairs 
beyond  that  necessary  to  satisfy  the  con- 
flict of  interest  statutes,  and  to  submit 
to  political  indoctrination  by  their  super- 
visors. 

Investigations  by  the  committee  have 
revealed  the  failure  in  many  cases  to 
allow  Federal  employees  the  right  to 
have  legal  counsel  when  undergoing 
Interrogations  that  could  jeopardize 
their  employment  or  lead  to  disciplinary 
action. 

As  a  result  of  the  evidence  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pro- 
posed legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  which  would  offer 
protection  to  Federal  employees  in  their 
privacy  and  the  exercise  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  In  the  90th  Congress  this 
legislation  received  strong  support  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  and  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  In  September  of  1967.  It  was 
then  referred  to  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  but  took  no  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation which  would  offer  protection  to 
our  Federal  employees  in  their  dealings 
with  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  such  legislation  is  necessary,  but 
experience  and  the  evidence  show  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  allow  our  civil 
servants  the  free  exercise  of  their  rights 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  privacy. 

This  legislation  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  passed  by  the  Senate  In  the 
90th  Congress  and  would  prohibit  Indis- 
criminate requirements  that  employees 
and  applicants  for  Government  employ- 
ment disclose  their  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  attend  Government- 
sponsored  meetings  and  lectures  or  par- 
ticipate in  outside  activities  or  under- 
takings unrelated  to  their  work;  submit 
to  questioning  about  their  religion,  per- 
sonal relationships,  or  sexual  attitudes 
through  Interviews,  psychological  tests, 
or  polygraphs;  support  political  candi- 
dates, or  attend  politicsd  meetings. 

It  would  make  it  illegal  to  coerce  an 
employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make  charita- 
ble contributions;  or  to  require  him  to 
disclose  his  own  personal  assets,  liabili- 
ties, or  expenditures,  or  those  of  any 
member  of  his  family,  unless,  in  the  case 
of  certain  specified  employees,  such  items 
would  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
It  would  provide  a  right  to  have  a  coim- 
sel  or  other  person  present  If  the  em- 
ployee wishes,  at  an  Inteniew  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings. 

It  would  accord  the  right  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  a  Federal  court  for  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  the  act.  and  It 
would  establish  a  Board  of  Employees' 
Rights  to  receive  and  conduct  hearings 
on  complaints  of  violation  of  the  act,  and 


to  determine  and  administer  remedies 
and  penalties. 

There  is  no  need  for  Congress  to  delay 
in  enacting  this  vital  legislation.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  substantially  similar 
bill  overwhelmingly,  and  a  House  com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

Failure  or  delay  in  acting  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  unnecessary  and  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Federal  Government. 


MASS  HANGINGS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  recent  events 
in  the  tense  Middle  East  have  once 
again  brought  the  countries  in  that  area 
to  the  brink  of  a  hot  war.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  public  hanging  of  15  alleged 
spies  in  Iraq  before  several  himdred 
thousand  people  last  week.  That  primi- 
tive and  inhuman  display  of  "justice"  was 
shocking  and  regrettable. 

Mass  executions  are  deplorable  under 
any  circumstance.  But  the  barbaric  per- 
formance stagea  by  the  Iraq  Government 
was  not  only  deplorable,  it  was  down- 
right foolhardy.  Inflaming  the  emo- 
tions of  its  populace  with  such  a  display 
of  "justice"  will  not  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  mass  trials  and  public  executions 
now  taking  place  in  Iraq  will  only  serve 
to  worsen  an  already  dangerous  situa- 
tion. What  positive,  civilized  purpose  can 
be  gained  from  them  is  incomprehens- 
ible. Indeed,  they  do  nothing  but  inflame 
the  conscience  of  those  who  would  like 
to  see  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  Improve.  Provocative  and  in- 
human actions  of  this  kind  must  be 
avoided  if  peace  is  ever  to  be  found  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  despite  strong  domestic 
pressure  for  retaliation,  the  Government 
of  Israel  is  to  be  commended  for  the  de- 
gree of  physical  restraint  that  it  has 
demonstrated  to  date.  A  retaliation  by 
Israel  would  invite  the  most  serious 
consequences  for  all  concerned  since 
these  senseless  acts  of  terror  and  vio- 
lence usually  lead  to  more  incidents  that 
serve  only  to  exacerbate  the  difficulties 
and  passions  in  that  region. 

To  the  leaders  of  Iraq,  I  urge  you  to 
reconsider  and  terminate  the  trials  that 
are  now  taking  place.  What  you  are  do- 
ing is  not  contributing  to  man's  quest 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  oppor- 
timity  for  reconciliation  and  understand- 
ing must  be  nurtui-ed,  not  squelched:  the 
call  for  tolerance  and  restraint  must  be 
answered,  not  ignored;  and  the  pleas  for 
mercy  and  forgiveness  must  be  carried 
out.  not  repudiated. 

Mr.  President,  the  seriousness  of  the 
Middle  East  problem  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  person  or  country  to  remain 
silent  or  apathetic.  We  all  have  a  great 
moral  responsibility  to  show,  by  our  own 
deeds  and  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, that  we  are  truly  concerned;  that 
we  do  not  approve  of  mass  trials  and 
executions;  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
great  threat  that  exists  in  the  Middle 
East:  and  that  we  will  do  ever>-thlng 
within  our  power  to  arrive  at  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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light  penetration ) .  spurs  the  growth  of 
noxious  blue-green  algae  (the  stink  of  it 
literally  can  peel  the  paint  off  nearby 
bouses ) ,  increases  the  metabolic  rates  of  flsh 
and  other  organisms,  changes  their  be- 
havior or  interferes  with  their  reproductive 
cycles,  and  often  kills  them  outright. 

Every  species  has  Its  own  fatal  tempera- 
ture, and  flsh  which  are  virtually  unable  to 
regulate  their  body  heat,  live  within  rela- 
tively narrow  temperature  spans  as  com- 
pared to  man  or  other  mammals.  Even  if  a 
flsh  Is  able  to  survive  in  water  a  few  degrees 
below  the  lethal  temperature,  it  may  not  be 
able  to  thrive  because  Its  functions  are 
Impaired.  In  addition  to  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  hot-water  discharge,  there  are  other 
problems.  Small  flsh  or  eggs  or  other  orga- 
nisms can  be  sucked  up  the  Intake  pipe  and 
given  a  fast  trip  through  a  condenser,  where 
they  are  cooked  or  battered  to  death.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mlhurksy 
of  the  Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory,  up 
to  95  f>  of  the  organisms  that  passed  through 
a  power  plant  on  the  Patuxent  estuary  In 
Maryland  died.  A  plant  near  a  flsh  spawning 
or  nursery  ground  could  be  deadly.  More- 
over, in  order  to  keep  the  pipes  and  con- 
densers from  becoming  fouled  by  barnacles 
and  mussels,  plant  personnel  periodically 
clean  them  out  with  acids,  detergents  or 
chemicals  such  as  chlorine.  These  powerful 
biocldes  are  then  flushed  into  the  receiving 
waters.  In  salt  or  brackish  water,  heavy 
metals  corroded  from  the  condenser  are  a 
problem.  Copper  concentrations  can  turn 
shellfish  green  and  make  them  unfit  for 
consumption. 

Given  the  nature,  threat  and  extent  of 
thermal  pollution,  one  might  expect  that 
the  appropriate  state  or  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  water  quality  or  wildlife  would 
be  attempting  to  cope  with  the  problem  by 
insisting  that  all  nuclear  plants  be  provided 
with  cooling  devices  (to  simplify,  a  closed- 
circuit  system  similar  to  an  automobile 
radiator  would  suffice)  that  would  offer  no 
thermal,  physical  or  chemical  damage  to 
aquatic  life. 

But  for  the  most  part,  this  Is  not  the  case. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior cannot  even  attempt  to  take  any  action 
until  after  a  plant  has  been  built,  damage 
Inflicted  and  a  protest  moiuited.  In  an  eff  r- 
to  remedy  this,  the  FWPCA  Is  now  In  the 
midst  of  a  bureaucratic  wrangle  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comimsslon,  which  licenses 
all  nuclear  plants.  The  FWPCA  wants  the 
AEC  to  deal  with  thermal  pollution  during 
licensing  hearings,  but  the  AEC  absolutely 
refuses  to  do  this  on  the  groimds  that  It 
lacks  statutory  Jurisdiction.  The  AEC  main- 
tains that  it  has  Jurisdiction  over  radiologi- 
cal hazards  only,  and  If  flsh  are  dying  from 
thermal  pollution  or  if  a  river  or  bay  is  rank 
from  algal  blooms  caused  by  hot  water,  well, 
it  is  Just  too  bad,  but  there  is  nothing  the 
commission  can  do.  This  attitude  has  seemed 
unreasonable  to  many  persons,  including 
Senator  Edmund  Muskle.  whose  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  thermal  pollu- 
tion. But  the  AEC  Is  a  power  unto  Itself  and 
not  about  to  be  moved.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  although  Glenn  Seaborg,  the  chair- 
man of  the  AEC,  won  a  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry  for  finding  that  the  impact  of 
neutrons  on  uranium  produces  plutonlum, 
he  has  yet  to  discover  hot  water.  Alleged  lack 
of  Jurisdiction  aside,  the  AEC  apparently  is 
not  interested  in  preventing  thermal  pollu- 
tion because,  in  the  words  of  Harold  Price, 
its  director  of  regulations,  this  "would  im- 
pose a  burden  on  the  nuclear  that  Is  not  im- 
posed  on   the   conventional   power   plants." 

Since  Price's  statement,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  has  the  say-so  over  fossil- 
fueled  plants,  has  taken  thermal  pollution 
Into  account,  but  the  AEC  attitude  remains 
the  same.  If  the  AEC  zeems  strangely  solici- 
tous of  the  financial  investment  that  power 
companies  would  have  to  make   (about  57o 


to  10*"^  of  total  construction  cost)  to  stop 
nuclear  plants  from  frying  fish  or  cooking 
waterways  wholesale,  it  Is  worth  noting  that 
for  years  the  commission  has  served  as  a 
training  ground  for  utility  personnel. 

The  power  companies  themselves  usually 
refuse  to  recognize  that  thermal  pollution 
exists.  In  fact,  the  very  term  thermal  pol- 
lution is  avoided  these  days  by  power  offi- 
cials, who  use  Instead  more  benign  termi- 
nology, such  as  "thermal  addition"  or  "ther- 
mal enrichment"  As  McGregor  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  which  Is  planning  two  reactors  on 
Blscayne  Bay.  told  the  Muskle  subcommittee 
with  some  heat  (if  that  is  the  word)  :  "The 
term  'thermal  pollution'  Is  so  misleading  and 
so  injurious  to  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  that,  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  the  public.  It  should  be  discarded.  A 
better,  more  meaningful  and  fairer  term 
would  be  "thermal  effect." "' 

On  other  occasions,  power  officials  have 
denied  that  thermal  effect/addltlon/enrlch- 
ment/poUutlon  will  defile  waterways.  This 
was  the  case  with  Melvln  D.  Engle,  chief 
mechanical  engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Company,  who  wrote  an 
article.  Condensing  Water — How  Does  It  Af- 
fect the  River?,  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1961  Issue  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
The  gist  of  the  article,  which  dealt  with  the 
company's  Martins  Creek  plant,  a  large,  coal- 
flred  plant  on  the  Delaware  River,  was  that 
"power  plants  are  good  neighbors,"  because 
a  study  conducted  for  the  company  by  the 
Lehigh  University  Institute  of  Research  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Trembley  re- 
vealed "no  harmful  effects  to  flsh  or  plant 
life."  A  copy  of  this  article  was  submitted  to 
the  Muskle  subcommittee  last  year  by  Tor 
Kolflat,  a  partner  In  Sargent  &  Lundy,  a 
Chicago  engineering  firm  which  has  designed 
many  of  the  nation's  private  utility  plants, 
after  he  testified  to  substantiate  a  point 
about  the  Delaware.  What  Kolflat  did  not 
produce,  as  was  later  made  evident  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Parker  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
was  another  article  in  the  May  1961  Issue  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  by  the  Lehigh  sci- 
entists Involved  in  the  Martins  Creek  study. 
They  charged  Engle  with  misstatements  that 
"contradict  research  flndlngs  as  reported  to 
the  company,  or  which  present  'facts'  not 
established  by  the  research,  or  which  are 
misleading  because  of  omission  or  distortion 
of  parts  of  the  data."'  For  instance,  Engle 
wrote  there  were  "no  flsh  kills"  from  the  hot 
water  discharged,  but  the  Lehigh  scientists 
pointed  out,  "This  contradicts  the  research 
flndlngs  of  fi&h  kills  In  the  heated  water  of 
the  river  as  well  as  In  the  effluent  canal,  as 
given  in  three  different  progress  reports. 
These  reports  Included  direct  observations  of 
fish  In  the  river  actually  seen  dying  with 
symptoms  known  to  be  associated  with  heat 
death." 

Given  the  Intransigence  of  the  AEC  and 
the  utilities  which  the  commission  Is  sup- 
posed to  police  in  the  public  interest,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  opponents  of  thermal  pollution 
have  become  ang^.  One  of  the  fiercest  bat- 
tles has  been  fought  In  the  northwest, 
where  six  nuclear  plants  are  planned  for  the 
Coliunbia  River,  the  first  a  one-mlllion-kllo- 
watt  nuke  to  be  built  by  Portland  General 
Electric  Company  at  Rainier,  Greg.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  the  fishing  Is  still 
good.  Originally,  the  Columbia  was  a  surging 
cold-water  river,  but  in  the  past  30  years  It 
has  become  a  quiet  staircase  of  dammed 
warmwater  lagoons. 

To  many  fishermen,  the  nuclear  plant  at 
Rainier  promised  to  be  the  straw  that  would 
break  the  Columbia's  back.  The  Washington 
State  Sportsmen's  Council  immediately 
launched  a  program  of  resistance  to  the 
nuke.  Last  spring  when  E.  C.  Itschner,  a  vice- 
president  of  Portland  General  Electric,  said 
that  the  hot  water  discharged  from  the  nu- 
clear plant  would  raise  the  river  temperature 
only  three-tenths  of  1°,  L.  H.  Mabbott,  then 
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president  of  the  council,  branded  the  state- 
ment "a  fairy  tale."  Mabbott  pointed  out 
that  the  plant  would  be  on  a  tidal  stretch  of 
the  Columbia,  and  Instead  of  moving  down 
and  out  the  hot  water  would  slosh  back  and 
forth,  putting  a  thermal  plug  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

In  September.  Dr.  Richard  W.  Van  Drlel, 
the  new  president  of  the  Washington  State 
Sportsmen"s  Council,  denounced  Portland 
General  Electric  for  Issuing  bids  for  con- 
struction of  the  Rainier  plant  "without  per- 
mit or  license  of  any  kind  or  plans  for  the 
protection  of  aquatic  resources."  Dr.  Van 
Drlel  noted,  "The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  the  plans  are  for  disposition  of  the  heat 
from  these  huge  plants  before  licenses  are 
issued  and  before  financial  commitments  are 
made." 

Three  months  ago  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric announced  It  would  Install  a  cooling 
system  at  its  Rainier  plant.  Says  Dr.  Van 
Drlel:  ""We're  not  relaxing  one  bit.  We've  still 
got  to  be  on  guard.  We  won't  let  the  pressure 
off." 

Three  thousand  miles  to  the  east  a  savage 
flght  rages  over  nuclear  plants  not  far  from 
New  York  City.  Despite  localized  heavy  loads 
of  organic  pollution,  many  northeastern  riv- 
ers and  estuaries  still  support  immense  stocks 
of  flsh.  Knock  out  one  or  two  key  estuaries 
and  goodby  flsh.  For  Instance,  the  striped 
bass  spawned  m  the  Hudson  River  eventually 
spend  part  of  their  adult  lives  on  the  north 
Jersey  coast  down  to  Barnegat  Bay  and  lu 
Long  Island  Sound,  administered  by  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Thus, 
nuclear  plants  on  the  Hudson,  the  Jersey 
shore  or  on  either  side  of  the  Sound  may  im- 
peril bass,  the  most  sought-after  flsh  In  the 
region,  and  as  of  now  unchecked  nukes  are  In 
operation  or  under  consideration  in  all  three 
areas. 

The  Hudson,  the  basic  source  of  supply.  Is 
the  most  endangered,  and  it  offers  the  classic 
case  in  nuclear  flsh  kills  to  prove  the  point. 
In  the  fall  of  1962  a  relatively  tlnv  nuclear 
plant  (265,000  kilowatts)  began  opitatlon  at 
Indian  Point,  a  former  park,  on  the  river  40 
miles  above  the  Battery.  This  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  plant  fronts  on  Important 
grounds  for  both  young  stripers  hatched  up- 
river  and  for  mature  bass  that  migrate  from 
the  coast  to  spend  the  winter  before  spawn- 
ing In  the  spring.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  operation,  the  Indian  Point  plant  killed 
tons  upon  tons  of  flsh. 

Although  an  attorney  for  Con  Ed  later  ad- 
mitted to  a  congressional  committee  investi- 
gating the  kill  that  "the  Indian  Point  thing 
was  bad.  there  Is  no  question  about  It,"  the 
company  was  not  required  to  i»y  any  in- 
demnity— the  standard  fine  for  a  private  citi- 
zen is  $27.50  or  more  for  each  fish — and  soon 
applied  to  the  AEC  for  a  license  to  build  a 
larger  plant  next  door  to  the  first.  This  plant 
win  be  completed  next  year,  and  a  third  one 
next  to  the  others  Is  scheduled  for  operation 
in  1971.  When  all  three  units  are  in  opera- 
tion, they  will  shoot  back  2.1  mUlion  gallons 
of  water  a  minute  into  the  Hudson  at  a  tem- 
peratiore  16.4°  hotter  than  the  river.  Con  Ed 
also  has  plans  for  a  fourth  unit  near  Indian 
Point,  and  last  spring  the  company  an- 
notuiced  It  was  going  to  put  more  nukes  ut 
unspoiled  Montrose  Point  two  miles  south  of 
Indian  Point.  This  came  as  a  svirprlse  to  the 
Catholic  Kolplng  Society,  which  owns  a  52- 
acre  estate  there  and  had  no  Idea  of  selling, 
even  though  the  Con  Ed  blueprint  called  for 
this  land  to  serve  as  the  heart  of  the  project. 
It  probably  also  came  as  a  surprise  to  Chair- 
man Charles  Luce,  who,  only  a  month  earlier, 
had  written  a  stockholder  that  Con  Ed  could 
not  put  another  nuke  on  the  river,  because  it 
would  "heat  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  too 
much."  The  Kolplng  Society  has  since  refused 
offers  from  Con  Ed  to  pack  up  and  get  out, 
and  Con  Ed  has  threatened  to  Institute  con- 
demnation proceedings. 

Besides  Indian  and  Montrose  Points,  other 
nukes  are  rumored  for  this  stretch  of  the 
Hudson,  which  would  boost  the  total  number 


to  eight  or  nine,  easily  the  greatest  single 
concentration  of  plants  In  the  world. 

When  directors  of  the  Hudson  River  Fish- 
ermen's Association  met  with  Con  Ed  offi- 
cials last  May  to  point  out  that  hot-water 
discharges  from  proposed  nuclear  plants 
would  violate  state  standards  for  tidal  salt- 
water, Arthur  Pearson,  a  senior  engineer  for 
Con  Ed,  said  that  the  utility  was  going  to  get 
the  state  to  classify  the  lower  Hudson  as  a 
freshwater  stream.  This  was  apparently  too 
much  even  for  state  officials,  who  now  are 
simply  trying  to  rejlgger  temperature  stand- 
ards to  benefit  all  the  utilities. 

Long  Island  Sound  Is  also  in  for  a  rash  of 
plants.  The  United  niumlnatlng  Company 
of  Bridgeport  has  a  plant  at  Millstone  Point, 
Conn,  that  will  begin  operation  in  a  year, 
while  the  (Doiuiectlcut  Yankee  nuke  at  Had- 
dam  Neck,  20  miles  up  the  Connecticut  River 
from  the  Sound,  has  been  operating  since 
1967.  Last  Aug.  8,  The  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press  reported  that  a  party  of  canoeists  going 
down  the  Connecticut  had  taken  tempera- 
tures of  97°  near  the  plant  while  1.000  yards 
upstream  the  water  temperature  was  only 
72°. 

The  United  Illuminating  Company  plans  a 
huge  nuke  In  Westport,  Conn,  on  wild  Cock- 
enoe  Island,  a  short  distance  offshore  from 
the  Westport  town  beach  and  the  largest 
public  beach  In  Norwalk.  United  Illuminat- 
ing does  not  even  serve  the  Westport-Nor- 
walk  area,  and  the  company  was  not  very 
illuminating  about  purchasing  the  Island, 
keeping  Its  ownership  secret  for  more  than 
a  year.  Public  outcry  has  Induced  State 
Representative  Edwin  Green  of  Westport  to 
Introduce  a  bUl  in  the  state  assembly,  which, 
if  passed,  will  amend  the  present  law  and 
give  a  town's  power  of  condemnation  priority 
over  a  utility  company's  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sound,  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company  Is  planning  two  nukes  at 
Shoreham,  and  the  company  is  also  seeking 
to  acqiUre  a  site  on  Lloyd  Neck,  where  a 
local  organization,  the  Lloyd  Harbor  Study 
Group,  composed  largely  of  energetic  house- 
wives. Is  ready  to  do  battle.  On  the  western 
end  of  the  Sound,  Con  Edison  recently  ac- 
quired David's  Island  from  the  city  of  New 
Rochelle.  Four  one-million-kUowatt  reactors 
are  to  go  there  with  no  cooling  devices, 
because,  as  a  Con  Ed  executive  erroneously 
says,  "the  water  in  Long  Island  Sound  is 
changed  dally  by  tides."  The  city  fathers  are 
immensely  proud  of  the  deal  because  of  the 
tax  revenues  they  claim  New  Rochelle  will 
reap,  but  opposition  has  developed  In  the 
form  of  two  new  organizations.  Citizens  for 
a  Second  Look  and  the  Long  Island  Sound 
Association,  which  Dom  Plrone,  who  fishes 
for  striped  bass  in  both  the  Hudson  and  the 
Sound,  helped  to  organize.  The  Long  Island 
Sound  Association  is  not  only  attempting 
to  coordinate  all  nuclear  opposition  on  the 
Sound  but  has  Joined  forces  with  the  Hudson 
River  Fishermen's  Association  and  other 
groups  outside  the  area,  including  the  Citi- 
zens (Committee  to  Save  Cayuga  Lake  In  up- 
state New  York. 

The  Cayuga  Lake  flght  Is  Interesting  be- 
cause It  pits  a  utility,  the  New  York  State 
Electric  and  Gas  Corporation,  not  against 
housewives,  however  energetic  they  may  be, 
but  against  a  bristling  platoon  of  Cornell 
faculty.  The  controversy  started  last  winter 
when  a  local  paper  reported  that  the  utility 
company  was  planning  to  put  a  nuke  to  be 
called  the  Bell  Station  on  the  east  shore 
of  Cayuga.  16  miles  north  of  Ithaca.  The  Bell 
Station  was  to  be  an  830.000-kllowatt  plant, 
and  to  cool  the  condenser,  the  plant  would 
take  in  and  shoot  back  750  million  gallons 
of  water  a  day  25°  hotter  than  the  bottom 
temperature  of  the  lake.  Dean  Arnold,  a  re- 
search fellow  m  biology  at  Cornell,  called 
the  company  to  ask  for  more  information, 
and  he  was  told.  "We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  our  plans  with  the  public."  That 
was  enough  to  fuel  Indignation  at  Cornell. 


The  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  Cayuga 
was  formed  and  responded  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Most  Importantly  perhaps,  it  had  17 
Cornell  scientists,  led  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Elpper. 
prepare  a  paper  to  state  the  case  against 
the  plant.  The  paper,  "Thermal  Pollution 
of  Cayuga  Lake  by  a  Proposed  Power  Plant," 
points  out  that  Cayuga,  like  the  other  four 
Finger  Lakes,  Is  very  deep  and  cold.  F^om 
top  to  bottom.  It  Is  stratified  Into  warm  and 
cold  layers  during  the  summer  and  mixes 
throughout  the  winter  when  it  turns  over. 
During  the  turnover,  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  upper  layer  is  Imparted  to  the  colder 
bottom  layer,  and  the  bottom-dwelling  spe- 
cies, such  as  lake  trout,  are  able  to  live 
only  because  of  this  once-a-year  replenish- 
ment of  oxygen.  The  Bell  nuke,  however, 
would  draw  cold  water  from  100  feet  below 
lake  level,  heat  It  and  then  discharge  It  at 
the  surface.  This  would  be  ecologically  dis- 
astrous to  the  life  forms  naturally  acclimated 
to  Cayuga.  For  one,  It  would  upset  the  oxygen 
mixing  cycle  so  that  the  lake  trout  would 
be  hard  put  to  survive,  and  for  another  it 
probably  would  turn  Cayuga  into  a  floating 
salad  bowl  of  weeds  &nd  algae.  In  sucking  up 
water  from  near  the  bottom,  the  plant  would 
ingest  nutrients  that  are  inert  from  lack  of 
sunlight.  But  spewed  out  and  released  into 
the  upper  layers,  these  nutrients — nitrates 
and  phosphates — would  become  active  ferti- 
lizers for  plant  growth.  Four  towns  use  the 
lake  for  drinking  water,  and  blue-green  algae, 
which  Imparts  a  disgusting  taste  to  water, 
could  only  be  eliminated  at  great  cost.  If 
need  be.  the  committee  is  preparing  to  go 
to  court  to  stop  the  utility  from  fouling  the 
lake. 

Any  court  case  brought  in  New  York  State 
to  prevent  a  utility  from  thermally  pollut- 
ing waters  is  likely  to  prompt  the  state  itself 
to  appear  on  the  side  of  the  polluter.  The 
present     state     administration     is     nuclear 
happy,  more  so  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  A  resident  of  Washington  State  who 
objects  to  thermal  pollution  only  has  to  do 
battle  against  a  weak  state  water-pollution 
agency  and  the  AEC,  but  a  New  Yorker  Is 
forced  to  fight  both  the  AEC  and  the  State 
Atomic  and  Space  Development  Authority,  a 
newly  created  bureaucracy  that  has  so  much 
muscle  It  makes  the  AEC   look   like  a  97- 
pound  weakling.  This  authority  came   into 
powerful  existence  last  May  when  Governor 
Nelson    A.    Rockefeller,    a    firm    believer   in 
nukes  for  reasons  not  yet  clear,  pushed  a  bill 
through  the  closing  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature.   The    governor    Is    an    overwhelming 
figure  in  the  state,  not  only  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  but  because  he  is  the  major  con- 
tributor to  state  election  campaigns,  and  he 
underwrites   individual    candidates   as   well. 
When  Rockefeller  says  a  bill  is  a  must,  he 
gets   a  quick  response.   No   public   hearings 
were   held  on  the  bill;    indeed,  it  was  just 
about  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  find  a 
copy.  The  bill  went  through  in  record  time; 
some    legislators    have    since    privately    ad- 
mitted  that   they   did   not   even   bother   tx) 
read  its  provisions.  Briefly,  the  bill  gives  the 
atomic  authority  immense  powers  and  spe- 
cifically charges  it  with  "the  maximum  de- 
velopment and  use  of  atomic  energy.  .  .  ." 
It  is  to  have  enormous  sums  of  money  at 
its  command  to  subsidize  both  public  and 
private  plants.  It  has  the  power  to  condemn 
any  lands  in  the  state.  Moreover,   the   au- 
thority  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  state 
public  service  or  conservation  laws.  In  the 
language    of    the    bill,    all    such    laws    are 
"deemed  to  be  superseded."  and  should  any 
provision  of  these  laws  seem  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  authority  this  provision  shall 
be  "deemed   to   be   superseded,   modified  or 
repealed  as  the  case  may  require.'" 

As  a  result  of  the  power  industry's  refusal 
to  recognize  thermal  pollution,  a  number  of 
persons  who  were  originally  willing  to  live 
with  nuclear  power  uave  begun  to  raise  other 
questions.  And  with  good  reason.  For  in- 
stance, David  Llllenthal.  the  first  chairman 
of  the  AEC,  expressed  grave  reservations  in 
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support  from  merchants  and  others  who 
have  been  victims  of  these  crimes.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  bill  will  receive  early 
and  favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Hyman  R.  Posin  describing  his  ex- 
perience with  "yeggs"  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Silver  Spring,  Md., 

January  29,  1969. 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:   How  can  I  help  you  with  your 
proposed  "Mandatory  five  year  prison  term 
for  use  of  fire  arms  to  commit  a  crime"? 
Sincerely. 

Hyman  R.  Posin. 

The  Washington  Business  man  who  has 
been:  (1)  Held  up  and  robbed  by  four  gun- 
men, (2)  Held  up  and  robbed  by  one  gun- 
man. (3)  Again  held  up  and  robbed  by  four 
gunmen,  (4)  Again  held  up  and  robbed  by 
one  gunman.  (5)  Again  by  four  gunmen, 
kidnapped  In  Maryland.  Forced  into  the 
trunk  of  an  automobile.  Handcuffed  and 
beaten,  Transported  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Threatened  with  death.  And  then 
forced  to  open  the  store  safe. 

Silver  Spring,  Md., 

February  1,  1969. 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Only  last  Wednesday,  I  sent  you 
a  letter  asking  how  I  could  help  you  with 
your  proposed  "Mandatory  five  year  prison 
term  for  use  of  fire  arms  to  commit  a  crime"? 
Today  I  was  robbed  again  by  two  armed 
hold-up  men  who  were  immediately  cap- 
tured. 

As  a  fellow  Republican.  I  am  asking  if  you 
can  help  me  in  any  way  to  have  Just  pumsh- 
ment  dealt  to  these  two  men. 
Sincerely, 

Hyman  r.  Posin. 


BUGGING  UNLIMITED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress last  year  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  title 
in  of  which  dealt  with  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, otherwise  and  colloquially 
called  bugging. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  the  limited  and 
judicially  controlled  use  of  bugging  in 
national  security  cases.  If  we  could  agree 
on  just  what  is  or  Is  not  organized  crime, 
a  defensible  argument  might  be  espoused 
for  limited  and  judicially  controlled 
eavesdropping  even  in  organized  crime 
cases.  However,  title  m  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  went 
far  beyond  these  limits — dangerously  far 
beyond,  in  my  judgment.  The  48-hour 
roving  right  to  bug  is  to  me  especially 
disturbing. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  danger  of 
such  broad,  uncontrolled  eavesdropping 
power  may  not  become  apparent  for 
many  years.  I  simply  caution  that  in  en- 
acting the  broad  and  sweeping  provisions 
of  title  in.  Congress  may  have  created  a 
greater  potential  evil  than  it  expects  to 
cure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles,  one  published  in 
the  January  29,  1969,  edition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  Itself  was  a 
reprint  of  an  article  appearing  earlier  in 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  other  being 
a    January    17,    1969,   editorial    In    the 


Washington    Post,    be    printed    In    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Jan.  29.  1969) 
On  Toward  Snooping:  WrtH  New  Adminis- 
tration Leading,  States  May  Turn  More 
TO  Electronic  StnivEiLLANCE 
(By  Fred  P.  Graham  in  the  New  York  ■nmes) 
Sometime   within    the   next   few   weeks   a 
federal    agent    will    sUp    quietly    into    the 
chambers  of  a  federal  Judge,  show  him  a  few 
affidavits,   and   leave  with   a  historic   docu- 
ment in  his  possession. 

It  will  be  a  warrant  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tap  the  telephone  or  "bug"  the 
premises  of  a  United  States  citizen  suspected 
of  being  a  criminal,  and  It  will  be  the  first 
paper  ever  issued  by  a  federal  Judge  for  this 
purpose. 

This  prospect  became  a  reality  when  John 
N.  Mitchell,  President  Nixon's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at 
his  confirmation  hearing  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  use  court-approved  elec- 
tronic surveillance  In  its  efforta  to  curb 
crime. 

The  statement  was  hardly  a  surprise,  since 
Mr.  Nixon  during  the  presidential  campaign 
criticized  the  Johnson  Administrations  re- 
fusal to  make  full  use  of  the  wiretap  power 
voted  by  Congress  last  June.  Yet  when  the 
official  word  came  that  the  power  will  soon 
be  used,  it  suddenly  drove  home  the  realiza- 
tion that,  as  Senator  Hiram  Fong  put  it.  the 
nation  had  embarked  on  "a  new  road." 

For  President  Johnson's  refusal  to  use  the 
new  wiretap  power,  except  In  national  secu- 
rity cases— on  the  ground  that  it  could  pro- 
duce "a  nation  of  snoopers '—had  obscured 
the  sharp  turn  that  Congress  took  when  it 
passed  the  wiretap  law. 

First,  it  made  eavesdrop  evidence  admissi- 
ble in  federal  court  for  the  first  time,  after 
decades  in  which  wiretapping  had  been  a 
federal  crime  and  evidence  gathered  by  most 
types  of  electronic  surveillance  had  been 
barred  from  court. 

Second,  after  a  25-year  official  poUcy  that 
allowed  eavesdropping  only  in  national  secu- 
rity investigations  (which  was  not  always 
faithfully  observed),  the  new  law  authorizes 
federal  agents  to  use  it  to  gather  evidence  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  crimes,  ranging  down  to 
relatively  unimportant  gambling,  bribery  and 
embezzlement  cases. 

Before  a  listening  device  is  instaUed  an 
agent  is  required  to  obtain  from  a  Judge  a 
warrant  similar  to  a  search  warrant.  These 
will  be  valid  for  30  days,  renewable  in- 
definitely. 

But  the  warrant  requirement  may  prove  a 
flimsy  safeguard.  Agents  can  go  "Judge  shop- 
ping" to  find  the  most  amenable  Judge,  and 
the  law  contains  a  potential  loophole,  already 
tagged  "the  46-hour  fishing  expedition"  by 
some  lawyers.  This  permits  officials  to  eaves- 
drop without  a  warrant  In  "emergency"  situ- 
ations, so  long  as  a  warrant  is  applied  for 
within  48  hours. 

Judges  are  supposed  to  notify  the  subject 
of  the  eavesdropping  within  90  days  after 
the  device  is  disconnected,  but  again  there 
Is  a  potential  loophole— the  notice  can  be 
postponed  at  the  government's  behest. 

Congress  passed  the  wiretap  law  only  after 
the  Supreme  Court  dropped  a  pointed  hint 
In  a  1967  decision  that  court-approved  eaves- 
dropp.'ng  under  proper  safeguards  would  be 
constitutional.  In  view  of  the  freewheeling 
law  that  resulted,  some  lawyers  expect  it  to 
encounter  heavy  weather  In  the  courts. 

This  broad  new  grant  of  elbow  room  to 
governmental  eavesdroppers  could  generate 
a  "Big  Brother"  hysteria,  but  there  are  Indi- 
cations that  in  fact  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  use  the  power  sparingly.  At  the  hearing 
Mr.  Mitchell  came  across  as  a  deliberate, 
sure-footed  type  who  would  consider  modera- 
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tion  In  the  defense  of  liberty  no  vice,  and 
he  stressed  that  the  law  would  be  used  "care- 
fully and  effectively." 

Also.  Mr.  Nixon's  top  congressional  ad- 
visers on  crime  are  known  to  have  advised 
him  to  go  slow,  especially  with  the  use  of 
"bugs."  hidden  microphones  that  have 
turned  up  in  such  sensitive  spots  as  in  sus- 
pects' bedrooms. 

But  since  many  Mafia  types  have  long  since 
learned  to  avoid  telephones  when  planning 
mischief,  pressure  may  build  up  for  wider 
use  of  the  almost  undetectable  "bugs." 

Some  lawyers  believe,  though,  that  by  the 
time  that  the  public  realizes  that  "Big 
Brother"  in  Washington  is  Indeed  not  listen- 
ing, "Uttle  Brother"  at  the  local  police  sta- 
tion may  be  tuned  In  on  everything  in  town. 

They  feel  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
privacy  may  not  be  the  new  federal  eaves- 
dropping authority,  but  rather  the  fact  that 
the  law  also  gave  local  police  even  wider 
powers,  if  their  state  legislatures  adopt  laws 
patterned  after  the  U.S.  statute. 

Some  experts  think  a  wave  of  enactments 
will  occur  as  the  legislatures  meet  this 
spring — partially  as  an  unintended  result  of 
exertions  by  the  country's  two  most  dedi- 
cated opponents  of  police  wiretapping.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark. 

Dut  to  Mr.  Johnson's  crime  program,  local 
police  forces  are  receiving  federal  funds  that 
couLd  be  used  to  buy  expensive  electronic 
gear.  At  Mr.  Clark's  urging,  many  states 
have  formed  state  crime  commissions  that 
are  now  casting  about  for  antlcrime  Ideas 
to  recommend  to  their  legislatures. 

As  a  result,  police  across  the  country  may 
soon  be  offered  wiretapping  as  a  newly  legal- 
ized crime-fighting  device,  and  they  may  not 
use  it  as  responsibly  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  expected  to  do. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan.  17,  1969] 
Tap,  Tap.  Tap 

The  Attorney  General-elect  has  now  made 
it  plain  that  he  intends  to  protect  us  from 
crime  even  If  he  has  to  creep  electronically 
into  our  homes  and  offices  to  do  so.  He  has. 
of  course,  plenty  of  legislative  authorization 
for  this  assault  on  rights  of  privacy  long 
cherished  by  Americans;  the  omnibus,  or 
ominous,  crime  bill  says  that  he  may  tap  tele- 
phones or  bug  private  places  wherever  he 
thinks  crime  be  under  contemplation — and 
never  mind  what  the  Constitution  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  There  Is.  of  course,  nothing 
novel  or  surprising  in  this  approach  to  the 
crime  problem  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  President- 
elect Nixon  has  long  let  it  be  known  that 
he  warmly  approves  of  electronic  surveillance. 

A  few  words  of  caution  may  be  in  order 
for  those  who  assume  that  this  callousness 
about  privacy  will  bring  about  the  sudden 
death  of  crime  on  January  20.  Robbers, 
rapists,  purse  snatchers.  muggers,  footpads 
and  hoodlums  rarely  plot  their  assaults  by 
telephone  or  in  quarters  where  electronic 
bugs  can  be  concealed.  Consequently,  the 
conversations  monitored  by  the  eavesdroppers 
may  provide  a  certain  amount  of  wry  amuse- 
ment to  leaven  the  tedium  of  police  station 
life;  but  they  are  unlikely  to  diminish  the 
crime  In  the  streets  about  which  we  all  talk 
so  much  in  private  and  in  public. 

This  monitoring  may.  however,  diminish 
the  criticism  of  policemen  and  of  Attorneys 
General  which  is  so  common,  and  Indeed  so 
healthy,  a  part  of  American  conversation.  No 
one  knows,  of  course,  how  many  telephones 
Mr.  Mitchell  may  tap,  how  many  homes  he 
may  bug.  He  Intends,  he  says,  to  use  the 
new  power  'carefully  and  effectively."  There's 
the  beauty  of  it.  you  see.  No  one  will  know 
when  his  conversation  Is  being  overheard  by 
the  Attorney  General.  It's  like  a  random 
audit  of  Income  tax  returns;  it  keeps  every- 
body cautious.  Does  that  add  to  your  sense 
of  security? 


CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATIONS 
OF  JOHN  H.  CHAFEE  AS  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  NAVY  AND  OF 
ROBERT  C.  SEAMANS,  JR..  AS 
SECRETARY   OP  THE   AIR   FORCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  in  Illinois  and,  therefore,  not 
able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  when  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nominations  of  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Chafee  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Honorable  Robert  Seamans  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Nixon  administration  on  these  fine  nomi- 
nations and  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  on  their  appointments 
to  these  high  national  offices. 

Mr.  President,  John  Chafee's  splendid 
career  of  public  service  to  date  most  re- 
cently culminated  in  his  three-term  serv- 
ice as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  this  office,  he  has  been  a  great 
credit  to  the  Republican  Party,  but,  more 
important,  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people  in 
selecting  their  elected  leadership. 

Behind  this  impressive  public  service 
lies  a  career  which  has  aptly  trained  him 
for  his  present  post  and  uniquely  quali- 
fied him  for  service  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  As  the  hearing  record  indicates, 
he  served  in  the  Marines  as  an  officer — 
in  both  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  He  is  an  attorney,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Rhode  Island  prior  to  his  three  terms 
as  Governor. 

As  Governor.  John  Chafee's  adminis- 
tration was  a  progressive  one.  Advances 
in  the  areas  of  public  health,  education, 
conservation,  urban  transportation,  and 
fair  housing  reflect  his  sensitive  and 
energetic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
our  increasingly  complex  society. 

In  short  John  Chafee's  record  immi- 
nently qualifies  him  for  this  high 
Federal  post.  I  am  confident  that  all 
Senators  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  and  work  with  him  will  come  to 
appreciate  and  admire  him,  as  I  have. 
Robert  Seamans  is  no  stranger  to  Con- 
gress. As  part  of  the  management  team 
of  NASA  over  the  past  7  years,  he  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  technician,  as 
an  administrator,  and  as  an  effective  and 
candid  advisor  to  the  Congress  on  space 
matters.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  I  valued  his 
counsel  and  admired  his  dedication 
throughout  that  period. 

Those  of  us  who  regretted  his  de- 
parture from  Washington  last  year  to 
take  a  position  at  MIT  have  been  greatly 
cheered  by  his  rapid  return.  I  know  it 
is  at  some  personal  sacrifice  on  his  and 
his  family's  part  that  he  interrupts  an 
orderly  transition  to  the  private  sector 
to  serve  in  this  administration  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  I  know  a  great 
number  of  Senators  join  me  in  applaud- 
ing his  decision  to  return  and  in  wishing 
him  well  as  he  vmdertakes  his  new  duties. 
Mr.  President,  in  these  two  appoint- 
ments, and  in  the  continuation  of  Stan- 
ley Resor  as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  provided  a 
superb  balance  in  service  secretaries  to 
accompany  the  outstandtn?  appoint- 
ments of  Defense  Secretary  Laird  and 


Under  Secretary  Packard.  The  adminis- 
tration will  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
years  ahead  with  the  best  possible  men 
in  this  critical  sector  of  our  national  life. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION PUBLISHES  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY PROGRAM  PRE- 
QUALIFICATION   STATEMENTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  presented  in  this  forum  a  state- 
ment in  the  nature  of  an  interim  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  the  field  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs  in  Federal-aid 
highway  construction. 

Subsequently,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  published  FHWA  Notice 
No.  26-50,  January  29.  1969.  and  a  group 
of  representative  contractor  statements 
which  had  been  approved  as  prequalifl- 
cation  declarations. 

Deputy  FHWA  Administrator  John 
R  Jamleson  expressed  the  view  that 
those  alreadj'-approved  prequalification 
statements  should  help  other  contractors 
in  the  preparation  of  required  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  compliance  plans 
which  they  could  reasonably  expect 
would  meet  the  requirements  established 
by  Federal  Highway  Administration  In- 
terim Order  No.  7-2. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  samples  have 
been  made  available  for  distribution  and 
republication.  This  was  done  as  a  re- 
sure  of  a  request  made  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads.  The  FHWA  response  will  enable 
those  in  the  field  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  contractor  EEO 
submissions  to  determine  their  adequacy 
with  greater  ease  and  with  more  uni- 
formity. 

Publication  of  these  samples  will  help 
reduce  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
initial  agency  order  establishing  the 
EEO  program  obligation  of  individual 
contractors.  And  we  hope  this  will  facil- 
itate the  expeditious  development  of  a 
procedural  memorandvmi  which  might 
mitigate  the  administrative  complica- 
tions brought  to  light  during  our  hear- 
ings. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  meet  in 
executive  session  on  Tuesday.  February 
18,  to  discuss  and  begin  the  formulation 
of  its  report  and  recommendations  on 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram in  Federal-aid  highway  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
representative  samples  of  prequalifica- 
tion contractor  statements  which  have 
been  approved  by  FHWA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Subject:       Representative      prequalification 
statements. 

U.S.  Department  op  Transporta- 
tion. Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, 

January  28.  1969. 
Attached  hereto  for  the  guidance  of  FHWA 
field  personnel.  State  highway  departments. 
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and  necessary  and  therefore,  has  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  in  the  future,  to  promote 
and  undertake  a  program  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  make  known  that  equal  employment 
opportunities  are  available  on  the  basis  of 
individual  merit  and  to  encourage  all  per- 
sons who  seek  employment  with  the  Com- 
pany to  strive  for  advancement  on  this  basis. 

3.  Equal  employment  opportunity  officer 

Mr.  Doe,  President,  is  the  Company's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer.  He  will  co- 
ordinate and  promote  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program  through  the  efforts  of 
Department  Heads,  Supervisors,  Foremen 
and  top  management. 

He  shall  regularly  require  the  assistance 
of  top  management.  Department  Heads.  Su- 
pervisors and  Foremen  to  assist  him  in  cor- 
recting deficiencies  and  to  keep  the  Com- 
pany's affirmative  action  program  effective 
and  up-to-date. 

Mr.  Doe  will  be  the  central  point  of  con- 
tact within  the  Company  for  all  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  matters.  If  you  have 
questions,  problems,  or  complaints  regarding 
our  program,  Mr.  Doe  may  be  reached  during 
office  hours  at:  (Address  and  telephone 
number) . 
Qualifications  of  Equal  Opportunity  Officer 

Mr.  Doe's  qualifications  for  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity Officer  Include: 

1.  President  and  Director  of  Company  A, 
a  leading  highway  contractor  throughout  the 
southeast. 

2.  Served  as  Equal  Einploj-ment  Opportu- 
nity Officer  of  the  Asphalt  Division  of  Com- 
pany A.  since  (DATE) .  Has  an  active  interest 
in  and  development  of  policies  and  practices 
to  promote  Equal  ESnployment  Opportunities 
within  the  Company  over  the  past  several 
years. 

3.  An  active  member  of  the  State  Branch 
of  Associated  General  Contractors. 

4.  PBfit  National  Director  of  the  "X"  Asso- 
ciation. 

5.  President  of  the  "X"  Association. 

6.  Former  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Officer. 

7.  Former  principal  of  the  offshore  con- 
struction fixTn,  employing  foreign  nationals. 

8.  Committee  member  (2  years)  and  chair- 
man (2  years)  of  "X"  Association,  whose 
pur[>ose  is  the  training  and  upgrading  of 
construction  workers. 

9.  Chairman  of  the  top  management  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Industrial  Management 
Club  whose  purpose  is  to  educate  and  up- 
grade employees  of  member  organizations. 

10.  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors  ( 5  years ) . 

11.  Church  member  in  the  "X"  Church, 
(Address). 

4.  Company  Personnel  Staff 

The  Company  has  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  In  the  future,  to  take  appropriate 
step>s  to  insure  that  all  employees  are  ad- 
vised of  the  Company's  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  policy  through : 

a.  Distribution  of  the  Company's  policy 
statement  to  all  employees. 

b.  Employees  are  periodically  advised  of 
the  Company's  policy  through  company 
meetings  and  employee  meetings. 

c.  Utillztng  communication  media,  includ- 
ing dlscTissions,  bulletin  boards  and  employee 
handbooks  to  orient  new  employees.  ( See  Ex- 
hibit No.  2  for  bulletin  board  material  now 
In  use.) 

The  Company  has  In  the  past,  and  will 
continue  in  the  future,  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  educate  all  levels  of  management, 
Including  those  engaged  in  recruiting,  train- 
ing and  other  personnel  activities,  with  re- 
spect to  their  responsibilities  under  the  Com- 
pany's Equal  Employment  Opportunity  policy 
and  its  Affirmative  Action  Programs.  This 
will  be  done  by : 

d.  Establishing  policies  consistent  with 
and  procedures  to  implement  the  Company's 
Affirmative  Action  Program  with  respect  to 
Equal  Employment  Opportvinlty. 

e.  Requiring  that  these  policies  and  proce- 
dures be  followed  in  detail. 


f.  Educating  all  management,  supervisory 
and  clerical  personnel  concerned  with  these 
policies  and,  through  personal  attendance  at 
meetings  with  the  Equal  E:mployment  Op- 
{Hsrtunlty  Officer,  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  policies  and  procedures  governing  the 
Company's  Affirmative  Action  Program. 

5.  Employment  policy 

a.  We  agree  that  if  our  company  falls  within 
the  category  of  having  within  the  past  12 
months  performed  a  F'ederal-ald  construc- 
tion project  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
a  previously  approved  Prequallficatlon  State- 
ment in  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Executive  Order  11246  and  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  Interim  Order  7-2,  we  will 
maintain  and  submit,  as  required,  a  summary 
of  our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram during  this  period  based  on  our  records 
maintained  with  respect  to  Section  10(a)  of 
this  Prequallflcatlon  Statement. 

b.  We  attach,  as  a  supplement  to  our  Pre- 
quallficatlon  Statement,  a  breakdown  of  our 
current  work  force  showing  the  extent  ot 
minority  representation.  (See  Exhibit  Nos. 
3  &  4).  This  breakdown  shows  (1)  all  classifi- 
cations of  employees  on  the  contractor's  work 
force,  (2)  the  total  number  of  employees  In 
each  classification,  and  (3)  the  number  of 
minority  group  members  currently  employed 
In  each  classification.  Exhibit  No.  3  shows 
Office  Employment  Statistics.  Exhibit  No.  4 
shows  the  Construction  and  Plant  Site  Work 
Classification  Statistics  in  the  seven  south- 
eastern States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee. 

c.  We  give  assurance  that  all  advertisement 
(when  advertisement  Is  necessary)  for  em- 
ployees contains  the  notation.  "An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer",  and  that  all  such 
advertisements  will  be  Inserted  in  newspapers 
having  a  large  circulation  among  minority 
groups  In  the  area  from  which  the  project 
work  force  would  normally  be  hired.  This 
will  include  advertisement  in  all  newspapers 
listed  in  the  "Advertisement  for  Bids",  as 
well  as  other  newspapers  suggested  or  recom- 
mended to  the  Company  by  minority  group 
employees  of  the  Company  and/or  local 
minority  group  community  leaders. 

d.  We  have  and  will  continue  to  make  our 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Policy 
known  to  our  employees,  prospective  em- 
ployees, and  potential  sources  of  employees, 
i.e.  Schools,  Employment  Agencies.  Minority 
Community  Groups,  College  Placement  Offi- 
cers, etc. 

Tliese  people,  grroups  and  agencies  will  be 
contacted  by  responsible  management  mem- 
bers under  the  coordination  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer  in  person 
where  practicable,  or  by  telephone.  To  ensure 
a  record  of  the  Company's  policy,  these  con- 
tacts will  be  confirmed  by  letter  to  all 
schools,  employment  agencies,  college  place- 
ment agencies,  etc.,  contacted  to  further 
establish  this  Company's  intent  to  promote 
to  comply  with  our  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Policy.  (See  Exhibit  No.  1,  page  6; 
Exhibit  Nos.  5&6). 

e.  It  is  understood  that  we  will  conduct 
systematic  and  direct  recruitment  through 
public  and  private  employee  referral  sources 
likely  to  yield  qualified  minority  group  ap- 
plicants including  but  not  limited  to  Schools, 
Colleges,  and  minority  group  organizations. 
This  will  be  done  through  personal  contact 
by  officers,  management,  supervisory,  clerical 
employees  and  by  minority  group  hotirly  paid 
employees  as  well  as  through  the  tise  of 
letters,  notices,  etc..  to  sources  of  minority 
group  employees.  We  agree  that  we  will 
establish  and  utilize  methods  of  identifying 
those  sources  of  minority  group  employees  in 
any  given  area  of  construction  by  consulting 
with  minority  group  community  leaders  and 
appropriate   governmental  organizations. 

f.  We  state  that  we  have,  and  agree  we 
will  continue  through  personal  contact  by  all 
management  and  supervisory  personnel,  to 
encourage  our  present  employees  to  refer 
minority  group  applicants,  among  others,  to 
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us  for  interview.  Many  of  our  present  em- 
ployees have  been  recruited  by  this  method, 
As  partial  evidence  of  our  Intent  and  policy, 
we  submit  a  copy  of  our  policy  on  Temporary 
Summer  Jobs.   (See  Exhibit  No.  7). 

g.  We  assure  you  that  wages,  working  con- 
ditions and  employee  benefits  are  determined 
and  administered  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis.  This  is  done  through  our  previously 
established  policy  covering  Wage  and  Salary 
Administration.  In  addition,  copies  of  our 
policies  covering  Change  of  Rate  or  Classifi- 
cation, Informal  Leave.  Lay-off  Subsidy,  Sick 
Leave  and  Temporary  Summer  Jobs  are  at- 
tached. (See  Exhibit  Nos.  7,  8.  9,  10  11  &  12) . 
h.  We  assure  that  we  will  guard  against 
discrimination  with  regard  to  upgrading,  pro- 
motions, transfer,  demotions,  lay-offs  and 
termination  of  employment  by  requiring  ad- 
vance clearance  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer  on  all  forms  governing 
these  actions  with  the  exceptions  of  termina- 
tion for  work  rules  violations.  (See  Exhibit 
Nos.  8.  9.  13.  14.  &  15). 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employer 
Information  Report  EEO-1  (Standard  Form 
100)  has  been  prepared  by  this  Company  and 
filed  with  the  Joint  Reporting  Committee, 
Federal  Depot.  1201  East  10th  Street,  Jeffer- 
sonvUle.  Indiana  47130.  Date  Submit- 
ted:  

6.  We  agree  to  make  full  use  of  training 
programs,  particularly  on-the-job  training, 
as  appropriate,  to  assist  in  locating,  qualify- 
ing and  increasing  the  skills  of  minority  em- 
ployees, among  others. 

Our  present  program  is  an  Informal  on- 
the-job  training  program  under  the  direction 
of  a  long-time  minority  group  employee  of 
the  Company,  reporting  to  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's managers.  Results  of  this  program 
have  been  particularly  gratifying  in  that 
many  of  our  minority  group  employees  have 
attained  increased  skills  which  have  enabled 
them  to  achieve  promotions,  wage  and  salary 
Increases  and  Increased  responsibilities,  lead- 
ing in  some  cases  to  management  positions. 
A  summary  of  our  employment  records  show- 
ing promotions  and  wage  Increases  among  all 
minority  group  employees  is  shown  In  Ex- 
hibit No.  16. 

We  propose  to  formalize  our  On-the-Job 
program  by  reducing  Job  training  require- 
ments to  writing  and  educating  all  super- 
visory levels  In  the  use  of  the  formalized 
program.  This  project  Is  now  tinderway,  and 
we  expect  it  to  be  completed  by  the  start  of 
our  1969  construction  season.  Our  program 
will  be  compatible  with  and  we  intend  to 
participate  actively  in  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association  sponsored  Southeastern 
On-the-job  Training  Program  once  it  be- 
comes operational. 

7.  This  Company  is  non-union,  and  al- 
though some  of  our  employees  carry  union 
cards,  we  seek  to  bid  and  perform  only  non- 
union work. 

8.  Stibconfracfs 

a.  We  agree  to  solicit  the  employment  of 
qualified  and  bondable  minority  group  Sub- 
contractors and  qualified  bondable  Subcon- 
tractors with  minority  group  representation 
among  their  employees.  This  wlU  be  done  by 
soliciting  Subcontractor  bids  from  all  quali- 
fied Subcontractors,  but  with  emphasis  on 
those  In  the  minority  group  or  with  minority 
group  representation  among  their  employees. 
Bids  are  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  responsible  bid  received. 

b.  ( 1 )  We  agree  that  we  will  not  award  any 
Sub-contract  equal  to  or  in  the  excess  of 
$500,000  until  (a)  The  Sub-contractor  has 
submitted  a  Prequallflcatlon  Statement  pur- 
suant to  the  approved  GUIDELINES,  (b)  the 
Statement  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  and  concurred  in  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  and  (c)  the  Sub- 
contractors approved  Prequaliflcatlons  State- 
ment has  been  Incorporated  Into  the  Sub- 
contract (by  reference)  as  a  contractual  obli- 
gation of  the  Sub-contract. 


(2)  We  agree  that  we  will  offer  every  assist- 
ance to  prospective  Sub-contractors  to  be- 
come prequallfled  relative  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Program.  Provisions 
will  be  made  whereby  Sub-contractors  per- 
forming work  less  than  $500,000  may  adopt 
our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram. 

c.  We  agree  to  accept  the  responsibility  to 
assure  the  Sub-contractor's  compliance  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  provi- 
sions of  the  Subcontract.  Including  the  Sub- 
contractor's Prequallflcatlon  statement. 

All  Sub-contractors  performing  work  of 
$500,000  or  larger  vrtll  be  required  to  certify 
that  they  are  prequallfled  before  a  sub-con- 
tract U  awarded.  We  will  aid  them  In  be- 
coming prequallfled,  if  this  is  necessary. 

All  Sub-contractors  performing  work  un- 
der $500,000  are  and  have  been  required  to 
execute  and  return  a  letter  (see  Exhibit  No. 
17)  stating  their  concurrence  with  our  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Policy  before  the 
sub-contract  U  signed  by  our  Company.  It 
has  been  and  will  be  our  policy  that  no  sub- 
contracts are  entered  into  unless  this  letter 
Is  affirmatively  acknowledged  and  returned. 
All  Sub-contractors  may  be  requested  to 
submit  compliance  reports  to  this  Company 
and  to  permit  periodic  Inspection  and  re- 
views with  respect  to  compliance  to  this 
Company's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Program. 

9.  Program,  monitoring 

We  agree  that  we  will  monitor  our  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Program  and  that 
of  our  Sub-contractors,  to  assure  compliance 
therewith  and  to  effect  changes  therein,  with 
the  State  Highway  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  approval,  which  will  increase 
the  possibilities  of  achieving  practical 
results. 

This  monitoring  program  will  take  the 
form  of  periodic  overall  surveys  of  our  pro- 
gram and  our  Sub-contractor's  programs. 
These  surveys  will  be  performed  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer  or  his  ap- 
pointees from  responsible  members  of  man- 
agement. A  review  committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed. Including  employees  of  the  Com- 
pany or  members  of  outside  local  minority 
groups,  employment  agencies,  or  contractor 
associations,  to  assist  the  reviewing  officer 
with  his  compliance  review.  The  stu-vey  find- 
ings will  be  reviewed  at  periodic  progress 
meetings  conducted  by  the  project  manager. 
The  minutes  of  these  progress  meetings  will 
be  retained  In  the  permanent  records. 
10.  Records  and  reports 

a.  We  agree  to  keep  such  records  as  are 
necessary  to  determine  compliance  with,  and 
progress  under,  our  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Program. 

We  agree  to  keep  records  designed  to  in- 
dicate the  following: 

(1)  The  number  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers employed  in  each  work  classification 
during  every  payroll  period  of  contract  per- 
formance. 

(2)  To  the  extent  permissible  under  the 
State  law,  the  name  and  address  of  each 
minority  group  applicant  for  employment 
who  was  not  hired  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(3)  The  progress  being  made  in  locating, 
hiring,  training,  qualifying,  and  upgrading 
minority  group  employees,  among  others. 

(4)  The  progress  being  made  in  securing 
the  services  of  minority  group  Sub-contrac- 
tors. 

(5)  The  general  progress  being  made  by 
each  Subcontractor  regularly  used  by  the 
contractor,  under  such  Sub-contractor's 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program. 

We  agree  that  all  such  records  will  be  re- 
tained for  a  period  of  three  years  following 
completion  of  the  contract  work.  We  agree 
that  all  such  records  shall  be  available  at 
reasonable  times  for  inspection  by  authorized 
representatives  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 


b  We  agree  to  submit  to  the  State  High- 
way Department  a  monthly  report  for  the 
first  three  months  after  the  construction  be- 
gins, and  thereafter  upon  request  for  the 
duration  of  the  project,  said  report  Indicat- 
ing the  total  number  of  employees  engaged 
in  each  work  classification  required  by  the 
contract  work,  and  the  number  of  minority 
group  emplovees  currently  engaged  in  each 
work  classification  required  by  the  contract 

work. 

Submitted  by:  Company  A .  address 


Company  B — AmnMATivE  Action  Program 

SECTION     1.    GENERAL 

Company  B  recognizes  and  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  effecting  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  employment 
practices,  and  the  further  responsibilities  of 
correcting  any  or  all  discriminatory  practices 
and  conditions  presently  existing.  In  order  to 
augment  the  program,  we  will  provide  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  for  quail- 
fled  minority  group  members,  and  provide 
opportunities  for  minority  group  members 
to  become  quallfled  for  employment  and  for 
advancement  within  our  organization.  (At- 
tachment No.  1 ) 

SECTION   2.    EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITT 
OFFICER 

Mr.  Doe.  Vice  President-Administration, 
has  been  designated  as  our  Company  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer.  He  is  a 
graduate  engineer,  experienced  in  Construc- 
tion for  30  years,  of  which  approximately  40 
percent  has  been  spent  in  management  at 
varying  levels  of  responsibility  and  In  direct 
contact  with,  and  supervision  of.  hourly 
and  annual  personnel.  Presently  his  respon- 
sibilities include:  Company  administrative 
details;  recruitment  and  employment  of  tech- 
nical personnel:  chairing  the  Personnel  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Methods  and  Safety  Com- 
mittee. Attachments  Nos.  2  and  3) 

SECTION    3.    COMPANY    PERSONNEL    STAFF 

All  members  of  our  staff  who  are  author- 
ized to  hire,  promote,  or  discharge  employees 
are  fully  aware  of.  and  are  committed  to.  our 
Affirmative  Action  Program.  They  have  been 
fully  oriented  In  the  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram both  bv  reading  and  by  verbal  indoc- 
trination. As  seminars  and  workshops  on  the 
Affirmative  Action  Programs  become  avail- 
able from  either  public  or  private  sources, 
they  will  be  further  indoctrinated  by  their 
required  attendance  at  said  seminars  or 
workshops.  Scheduled  reviews  of  their  effec- 
tiveness will  be  made  by  the  EEO  Officer  In 
routine  visits  to  the  projects  under  con- 
struction. (Attachments  Nos.  4  and  5) 

SECTION    4.   EMPLOYMENT 

(a)  Upon  request,  we  will  summarize  and 
submit  the  results  of  our  Equal  Employment 
opportunity  Program  from  records  we  have 
kept  during  performance  of  a  previously  held 
Federal-Aid  highway  construction  contract 
during  the  past  12  months  (should  such  con- 
tract have  been  held) . 

(b)  We  agree  to  submit,  on  request,  a 
breakdown  of  our  current  work  force  to  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  minority  representation. 
The  breakdown  will  show  the  work  classifica- 
tions, total  employed  In  these  classifications, 
and  the  number  of  minority  group  members 
employed  in  each  classification.  This  report, 
when  submitted,  will  be  based  on  a  continu- 
ous 2-week  period  during  the  60-day  period 
preceding  filing. 

(c)  To  further  assist  in  securing  a  greater 
percentage  of  minority  group  employees  In 
the  construction  organization,  the  Program 
will  provide  advertisements  in  newspapers 
which  are  circulated  among  the  minority 
groups  in  the  area  from  which  the  project 
work  force  would  normally  be  derived.  Such 
ads  will  contain  the  notation  that  our  Com- 
pany is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  and 
will  be  placed  In  newspapers  Indicated  In  the 
advertisement  for  bids,  as  well  as  In  any  un- 
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Our  construction  project  payrolls  absorb  as 
many  Journeyman  helpers  as  the  construc- 
tion schedule  will  permit.  These  helpers  are 
assisted  and  trained  in  every  way  to  improve 
their  status  to  a  Jovurneyman's  rank. 

SECTION    6.  UNIONS 

We  request  of  unions  upon  whom  we  call 
for  employees  that  as  many  minority  group 
Individuals  on  their  work  lists  as  possible  be 
assigned  to  our  projects.  We  encourage  the 
unions  to  enroll  more  minority  group  per- 
sonnel into  their  apprenticeship  programs. 
Since  we  are  union  contractors,  we  have  con- 
tracts with  the  unions  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired personnel.  At  our  meetings  with  the 
union  representatives  on  the  Jobs,  we  ques- 
tion their  ability  to  furnish  us  with  the  ap- 
prenticeship program  people  and  work  close- 
ly with  them  to  assist  minority  group  em- 
ployees to  qualify  for  union  membership.  At 
our  preconstructlon  meetlnss  with  the 
unions,  we  assure  them  that  we  are  Equal 
Opportunity  Employers  and  require  that 
their  programs,  insofar  as  p>06sible,  permit 
us  to  hire  other  than  nonunion  members 
when  minority  group  members  are  not  avail- 
able.  (Attachment  No.  11) 

SECTION    7.    SUBCONTRACTS 

(a)  Our  Purchasing  Department  will  so- 
licit quotations  for  work  from  minority 
group  subcontractors,  or  from  subcontractors 
whom  we  are  aware  have  minority  group  rep- 
resentation among  their  employees.  In  order 
to  Insure  circulation  of  subcontracting  op- 
portunities to  minority  group  subcontrac- 
tors, we  will  establish  lists  of  minority  group 
subcontractors  and  of  subcontractors  with 
minority  representation  by  working  with 
ethnic  groups  and  minority  leadership  to 
establish  the  Identity  of  such  subcontractors. 
Once  these  Identities  are  learned,  they  are 
placed  on  our  regular  contact  lists  for  spe- 
cialty subcontracting  work,  and  are  circulated 
with  regularity  with  all  preblddlng  subcon- 
tract proposals.  We  will  work  with  ethnic 
and  minority  group  leaders  and  agencies  in 
an  effort  to  not  only  locate  such  subcon- 
tracts but  also  to  assist  these  subcontractors 
In  prequalifylng  for  emplojrment  as  a  sub- 
contractor on  Federal-aid  work.  Such  as- 
sistance will  consist  of  education  on  the 
methods  of  securing  leads  to  Federal-aid 
subcontracting  possibilities,  and  assistance 
in  preparation  of  bids  or  negotiation  to  re- 
ceive Federal-aid  subcontract  work. 

(b)  We  will  not  award  subcontracts  In  ex- 
cess of  *500.(X)0,  to  a  subcontractor  until  his 
prequallficatlon  has  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Highway  Department 
concerned,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  All  subcontracts 
written  by  us  for  performance  will  incorpo- 
rate the  approved  prequallficatlon  Into  the 
subcontractual  agreement.  If  the  subcon- 
tractor should  desire,  he  may  use  our  pre- 
quallficatlon agreement  with  any  adaptation 
required  to  formulate  his  own  prequallfica- 
tlon. In  order  to  assure  prequallficatlon  of 
the  minority  group  subcontractor,  we  will 
assist  him  in  presenting  and  processing  bis 
prequallficatlon  statement  with  the  High- 
way Department. 

(c)  It  will  be  our  responsibility  to  assure 
compliance  by  the  subcontractor  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  provisions 
in  the  subcontract,  as  included  in  his  pre- 
quallficatlon statement.  This  will  be  done  by 
periodic  reviews  and  inspections  of  his  pay- 
rolls and  his  work  areas  to  assure  compliance, 
and  by  Insistence  on  the  subcontractor's  re- 
sponsibility to  submit  compliance  repwrts. 
We  will  verify  the  qutilificatlon  of  the  sub- 
contractor's personnel  who  are  assigned  su- 
pervisory functions  In  connection  with  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  programs,  and  In 
his  hiring  and  firing  procedures. 

SECTION    a.    PROGRAM    MONITORINO 

In  order  to  assure  compliance  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  make  any  changes  required  to 
Increase  the  possibilities  of  achieving  practi- 
cal results,  a  committee  composed  of  the  EEO 


Officer  or  his  representative,  the  Project 
Manager  or  his  representative,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Contractors'  Association,  If 
available,  will  meet  at  monthly  Intervals  at 
the  start  of  the  project  for  a  period  of  up  to 
6  months.  After  the  start-up  period,  the 
committee  will  meet  at  periods  of  60  days  or 
90  days,  as  the  conditions  Indicate.  The  State 
Highway  and  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion are  invited  to  assist  in  the  committee 
reviews.  The  decision  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  efl'ectlveness  of  the  program  will  deter- 
mine revisions  or  Increased  efforts  to  achieve 
the  success  of  the  program  as  required. 

SECTION  g.  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

(a)  Records  will  be  kept  by  Job  personnel 
on  a  running  basis  to  indicate  the  number  of 
minority  group  members  employed  in  each 
classification  during  every  period.  They  will 
also  keep  a  running  record  of  the  name  and 
address  of  each  minority  group  applicant  for 
employment  who  was  not  hired,  and  why,  to 
the  extent  that  State  laws  will  permit.  Min- 
utes of  the  meetings  of  the  Program  Monitor- 
ing Committee  will  be  kept  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  Stale  Highway  and 
Federal  Highway  representatives  as  desired. 

(b)  Records  will  be  kept  of  all  minority 
group  personnel  undergoing  preapprentlce- 
ship,  or  on-the-job  training,  as  to  their  prog- 
ress in  qualifying  for  advances  in  types  of 
work,  responsibilities,  and  pay;  as  well  as 
records  which  will  indicate  the  cooperation 
of  the  unions  In  assisting  the  contractor  In 
securing  the  services  of  minority  group 
personnel. 

(c)  The  Purchasing  Department  will  keep 
a  progress  record  of  results  In  securing  the 
services  of  minority  group  subcontractors. 
These  records  will  Include  the  names  and 
addresses  of  subcontractors  contacted,  the 
results  of  the  contact,  and  reason  why  the 
subcontractor  was  not  qualified  to  perform 
on  the  contract  if  applicable.  These  records 
will  also  indicate  the  progress  made  by  sub- 
contractors who  are  awarded  subcontracts 
on  a  time  basis  similar  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Program  Monitoring  Committee  and  will 
record  the  progress  of  each  minority  group 
subcontractor  In  performance  of  employ- 
ment of  minority  groups  under  the  subcon- 
tractor's EEO  Program. 

(d)  All  records  will  be  retained  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years  following  the  completion  of 
the  contract,  and  such  records  will  be  made 
available  and  accessible  to  inspection  by 
representatives  of  the  State  or  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  A  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted monthly  for  the  first  3  months  after 
construction  begins,  and  thereafter  on  re- 
quest, Indicating  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  In  each  work  classification  required 
by  the  contract  work,  and  the  number  of 
minority  group  employees  currently  engaged 
In  each  work  classification,  to  the  extent 
permissible  under  State  law.  (Attachments 
Nos.  12  and  13) 
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Company  C — Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Prequalification  Statement  and  Af- 
firmative Action  Program 

2.  equal  opportunity  policy 
(a)    It  Is  the  policy   of  Company  C   not 
to  discriminate  against  any  employee  or  ap- 
plicant   for    employment    because    of    race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

In  addition.  Company  C  will  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  insure  that  all  employees, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin  are  treated  fairly  and  with  no 
discrimination  as  regards  Hiring,  Placement, 
Upgrading,  Transfer  or  Demotion,  Recruit- 
ment, Advertising.  Solicitation  for  Employ- 
ment, Training  during  Employment,  Rates 
of  Pay  or  other  Forms  of  Compensation. 
Selection  for  Training  including  Apprentice- 
ship, Lay  off.  Termination  and  any  and  all 
situations  that  may  arise  in  connection  with 
our  work. 

The  particular  steps  that  Company  C  will 
take   to  implement   and  achieve   the  above 


statement  of  policy  are  set  forth  in  sections 
3-10.  The  section  numbers  agree  with  the 
numbers  used  in  "Guidelines  for  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Prequallficatlon 
Statement  and  Affirmative  Action  Program" 
(FHWA  Order  Interim  7-2  Attachment  4) 

3.    equal    employment    OPPORTUNrlY     OFFICER 

(a)  Mr.  Doe  has  been  designated  as  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer  for 
Company  C.  Mr.  Doe  is  a  Civil  Engineer. 
He  attended  the  University  of  (State)  and 
has  been  active  in  the  construction  Industry 
for  the  past  27  years. 

Mr.  Doe  has  been  a  Company  C  Superin- 
tendent for  the  past  6  years,  and  as  such,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  labor  and  union 
problems  in  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  Doe  has  as  of  now  been  brought  Into 
the  head  office  of  Company  C  to  assume  the 
position  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Officer  and,  as  such,  will  report  directly  to 
Mr.  Roe.  the  Managing  Partner  for  Company 
C. 

4,    COMPANY  PERSONNELL  STAFF 

(a)  Job  workmen  are  In  all  cases  hired, 
promoted  and /or  discharged  by  the  Job 
Foreman  under  the  direction  of  the  Job 
Superintendents. 

To  Insure  that  Job  Foremen  and  Super- 
intendents are  fully  cognizant  of  and  com- 
mitted to  our  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Policy  we  will  hold  monthly  meetings 
on  all  projects.  These  meetings  will  be  con- 
ducted by  our  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Officer  who,  as  such,  reports  directly 
to  Mr.  Roe.  Minutes  will  be  kept  of  all  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Job  meetings. 
These  minutes  and  the  meetings  In  general 
win  be  reviewed  and  discussed  on  the  day 
following  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Roe  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer.  Cor- 
rective action  will  be  taken  as  required  by 
Mr.  Roe,  partner  in  conjunction  with,  and 
with  the  approval  of,  our  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer. 

Company  C  has  always  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  true  principles  of  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

Company  C  has  in  the  past  and  does  at  the 
present  time  use  minority  group  personnel  as 
foremen.  See  Exhibit  I  attached  at  the  end 
of  this  report. 

5.   EMPLOYMENT 

(a)  On  (Date),  Mr.  Smith,  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Regional  Officer  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  conducted  a  Job 
Inspection  on  our  Freeway  Project  at  (Loca- 
tion) .  Copies  of  the  reports  in  connection 
with  this  inspection  are  available  If  re- 
quested. 

In  addition,  on  (Date),  Company  C  sub- 
mitted a  copy  of  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Employee  Information  Report  EEO-1 
Standard  Form  100  (Revised)  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Regional  Officer, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Copies  of  this 
report  are  available  if  requested. 

This  contractor  agrees  to  furnish  upon 
request  a  summary  of  his  equal  employment 
opportunity  program  on  any  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  project  within  the  past 
12  months.  He  also  agrees  to  submit,  if  re- 
quested a  breakdown  of  his  current  work 
force,  showing  the  extent  of  minority 
representation . 

5(b)  Company  C  has,  at  present,  two  proj- 
ects under  construction.  On  both  of  these 
projects  we  have  had  an  affirmative  action 
program  which  has  Included  a  Reporting  of 
Section  5 — Employment — of  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Employee  Information 
Report  EEO-1  (Standard  Form  100,  Revised. 
January  1967.  This  report  has  covered  the 
Employment  of  Company  C  personnel  and 
the  personnel  of  major  subcontractors  for 
the  weekly  period  on  which  the  15th  of  any 
month  falls. 

In  keeping  with  Section  5(b)  Requirement 
of  "Guidelines  for  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Prequallficatlon  Statement  and 
Affirmative  Action  Program."  Company  C  will 
Immediately  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  report- 


ing to  include  a  two  week  continuous  period 
and  will  obtain  the  reporting  monthly. 

In  addition,  we  have  in  the  past  notified 
all  unions  involved  at  the  start  of  each  new 
Job  that  we  do  not  discriminate  in  employ- 
ment. Copies  of  these  notices  are  also  posted 
in  conspicuous  places  at  our  Job  offices  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  unions  to  whom 
they  have  been  sent.  We  also  have  sent  a  brief 
statement  of  Company  C's  policy  with  respect 
to  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  to  each 
Job  superintendent  at  the  start  of  each  new 
project. 

Copies  of  two  typical  copies  of  such  no- 
tices, and  of  our  statement  to  the  super- 
intendents, are  included  as  Exhibit  Number 
II  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Copies  of  the  present  Company  C  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Employee  Infor- 
mation Reports  for  our  two  current  projects 
are  Included  at  the  end  of  this  report  as 
Exhibit  Number  III. 

These  reports  have  been  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Roe  and  do  indicate  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  in  employment. 

5(c)  Company  C  Is  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Employer.  Included  as  Exhibit 
IV  are  copies  of  help  wanted  ads  placed  in 
the  (Local  Newspaper),  and  Daily  Construc- 
tion Service  In  .  The   (Name)    Is  the 

major  newspaper  In  this  area  and  Is  widely 
read  by  all  ethnic  groups. 

In  the  future.  Company  C  will  advertise 
in  newspapers  having  large  circulation  in 
the  Minority  Group  areas  of  (Locality). 
These  will  Include:  (List  of  Newspapers),  as 
well  as  particular  newspapers  that  may  be 
set  forth  In  the  advertisement  bids. 

5(d)  Company  C  has  made  our  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Policy  known  to  po- 
tential sources  of  employees.  In  connection 

with  the  inspection  by  Mr. In  (Date) . 

Mr.  Roe  had  talks  with  the  local  Carpenters 

Union,  Engineers  Union,  and  with  Mr. . 

who,  at  that  time,  was  Superintendent  of 
the  "X"  High  School  and  Junior  College 
District.  These  talks  are  summarized  briefly 

in  my  letter  dated  .  1966.  In  addition, 

notices  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
sent  to  all  unions  as  per  Section  5(b)  above, 
and  copies  of  these  notices  together  with  the 
list  of  unions  to  whom  sent  will  be  posted 
on  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Roe,  a  partner  in  Company  C,  was  the 
"X"  Contractors  Association  negotiator  dur- 
ing the  recent  negotiations  In  connection 
with  the  bargaining  agreements  for  the  Car- 
penters and  Cement  Mason's  Unions. 

Mr.  Roe,  at  these  meetings,  strongly  advo- 
cated the  inclusion  for  the  first  time  of  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  clause  In 
these  agreements  and  these  clauses  were  in- 
cluded in  the  final  agreements.  Copies  of 
these  clauses  are  included  as  Exhibit  Num- 
ber V  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

As  negotiations  resume  with  the  remain- 
ing union,  Mr.  Roe  will  bend  every  effort 
to  have  these  clauses  Included  In  the  flnal 
agreements  for  all  the  Building  Trades 
Unions. 

To  conform  to  the  Intent  of  Section  5(d) 
of  the  guidelines.  Company  C  will  immedi- 
ately  Institute   the   foUowing   program. 

(1)  On  the  day  following  the  monthly 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Policy 
meetings  held  as  per  Section  4(a)  above, 
each  Job  superintendent  will  personally  ad- 
vise each  crew  on  the  Job  of  the  Company 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Policy  and 
of  our  determination  to  achieve  true  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity. 

(2)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Officer  of  Company  C  will  arrange  personal 
meetings  with  the  following  Administrators 
who  have  been  designated  in  our  area  to 
assist  In  augmenting  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program. 

(a)  Mr.  Smith,  Director,  Special  Funded 
Programs,  County  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict. 

(b)  Mr.  Jones.  Placement  Director. 

(c)  Mr.  Brown,  State  Labor  Relations  De- 
partment. 


(d)  Mr.  Green,  Manager,  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Center. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  these  meetings 
to  inform  these  Administrators  of  the  op- 
portunities in  the  apprenticeship  programs 
and  of  our  policy  of  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. Minutes  will  be  kept  of  these 
meetings.  Subsequent  meetings  will  be  held 
at  not  to  exceed  12  month  Intervals  and 
progress  will  be  noted.  In  the  event  prob- 
lems develop,  steps  will  be  taken  to  achieve 
affirmative  action. 

(c)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Officer  will  arrange  personal  meetings  with 
the  Businesss  Agents  for  the  Carpenters, 
Laborers,  Cement  Finishers,  Elnglneers,  and 
Teamsters  Union  to  Insure  that  our  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Policies  are  under- 
stood. In  the  event  problem  areas  are  un- 
covered. Company  C  will  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  resolve  them. 

5(e)  Company  C  has  a  valid  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  Building  Trades  Unions 
and  Is  a  member  of  the  Engineering  and 
Grading  Contractors  Association,  Inc.  As 
noted  in  5(d)  above,  we  will  hold  personal 
meetings  with  the  Business  Agents  of  the 
trades  we  use.  This  will  result  In  complete 
awareness  by  the  Unions  that  we  do  in  fact 
want  to  hire  minority  group  personnel. 

For  those  employees  not  covered  by  valid 
bargaining  agreements.  Company  C  will, 
when  hiring,  recruit  through  public  and 
private  referral  sources  likely  to  yield  quali- 
fied minority  group  applicants. 

These  sources  will  Include  the  State  Em- 
ployment Ser\'lce.  schools,  colleges,  and  mi- 
nority group  organizations.  This  recruitment 
will  be  handled  on  a  personal  contact  basis 
by  our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Of- 
ficer. 

5(f)  Each  Company  C  Superintendent  will 
in  his  monthly  meeUngs  with  the  Job  crews 
(see  5(d)(1)  above),  personally  encourage 
each  employee  to  refer  minority  group  ap- 
plicants for  employment. 

5(g)  As  an  Enlgneerlng  &  Grading  Con- 
tractors Association  member.  Company  C  has 
valid  bargaining  agreements  with  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Unions  These  agreements  cover 
wages,  working  conditions  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. See  also  Exhibit  VI  and  Section  5(d)  pre- 
ceding. Copies  of  our  payrolls  are  on  file  to- 
gether with  the  payrolls  of  our  subcontrac- 
tors. 

As  discussed  in  connection  with  4(a)  above 
(see  also  Exhibit  V)  It  has  been  and  is  Com- 
pany C  Policy  to  promote  Job  personnel  with 
no  discrimination  with  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color  or  point  of  national  origin.  As  noted 
above,  we  currently  have  two  minority  group 
personnel  working  as  foremen.  This  situation 
will  be  rex-iewed  continuously  by  our  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer. 

5(h)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Officer  will  personally  review  all  employee 
terminations  and  will  determine  that  none 
are  due  to  discrimination.  Nearly  all  of  our 
terminations  result  from  lack  of  work  and 
for  no  other  reason. 

Company  C  has  never  terminated  nor  dis- 
criminated" against  any  employee  because  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

In  our  construction  industry,  crews  are 
often  built  up  in  number  for  a  day's  time 
only  and  on  such  occasions  the  additional 
personnel  are  paid  off  with  field  checks  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  work,  often  late  at  night 
on  completion  of  a  large  concrete  pour.  All 
terminations  of  whatever  nature  will  be  re- 
ported on  a  Company  C  form  and  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Officer  on  the  day  following. 

6.  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING 

(a)  Companv  C  has  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  make  full  use  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship Program.  We  will  obtain  copies  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Programs  for  each  of  the 
trades  and  will  advise  our  current  employees 
of  opportunities  In  these  programs  for  them 
to  upgrade  themselves.  This  information  will 
be  conferred  by  the  Job  superintendents  on 
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rx.  Exhibit  X  Is  a  copy  of  a  typical  Company 
C  subcontract  agreement. 

Company  C  uses  the  same  procedure  In 
connection  with  major  material  suppliers  and 
a  copy  of  such  a  material  order  is  included  at 
the  end  of  this  Request  and  Is  labeled 
Exhibit  XI. 

Starting  immediately,  Company  C  will  re- 
quire each  subcontractor  using  lower  tier 
subcontractors  to  submit  .copies  of  the  above 
mentioned  certificates  signed  by  their  lower 
tier  subcontractors.  In  addition,  all  major 
subcontractors  will  be  required  to  furnish  the 
Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunity  Officer  with 
the  names  and  qualifications  of  their  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  personnel  assigned 
to  our  projects. 

9.    PROGRAM    MONITORINC 

(a)  Company  C  will  monitor  its  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opporttmlty  Program  and  the  Pro- 
grams  of  its  subcontractors. 

The  minutes  of  all  meetings  referred  to 
herein  as  well  as  any  other  meetings  that  may 
arise  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Officer.  As  subsequent 
meetings  are  held,  the  previous  minutes  will 
be  reviewed. 

The  intent  of  this  monitoring  is  to  enable 
us  to  locate  problem  areas  and  to  take  af- 
firmative action  to  correct  them. 

The  Federal  EEO-1  Standard  Form  100 
(revised)  report  form  covering  Company  C 
Personnel  and  the  personnel  of  all  major 
subcontractors  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer  monthly. 
The  State  Highway  Department  will  be  in- 
vited to  assist  In  connection  with  these 
monthly  reviews. 

10.     RECORDS    AND     REPORTS 

(a)  Company  C  wUl  keep  records  of  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings  set  forth  herein. 
These  records  will  Include  ( 1 )  the  number 
of  minority  group  members  employed  In  each 
work  classification  during  every  period  of 
contract  performance,  (2)  to  the  extent  per- 
missible under  State  law,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  minority  group  applicant  for 
employment  who  was  not  hired  and  the  rea- 
son therefor,  (3)  the  progress  being  made  In 
cooperation  with  the  unions  to  increase  mi- 
nority group  employment  opportunities,  (4) 
the  progress  being  made  in  locating,  hiring, 
training,  qualifying,  and  upgrading  minority 
group  employees,  (5)  the  progress  being 
made  in  securing  the  services  of  minority 
group  subcontractors,  and  (6)  the  general 
progress  being  made  by  each  subcontractor 
regularly  used,  by  the  contractor,  under  such 
subcontractor's  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity program. 

These  records  will  be  available  for  3  years 
following  the  completion  of  the  project. 

10(b)  Company  C  will  submit  to  the  State 
Highway  Department  a  monthly  report  for 
the  first  3  months  after  construction  begins 
and  thereafter  upon  request  for  the  duration 
of  the  project,  indicating  the  total  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  each  work  classification 
required  by  the  contract  work,  and  the  num- 
ber of  minority  group  employees  currently 
engaged  in  each  work  classification  required 
by  the  contract  work. 

COMPANT      D PrEQUALIFICATTON      STATEMENT 

1.  In  accordance  with  FTTWA  order.  In- 
terim 7-2,  we  submit  herewith  the  Prequall- 
flcation  Statement  of  Company  D,  a  Cor- 
poration qualified  to  transact  business  In  the 

State  of  with  principal  place  of 

business  located  at  (address). 

2.     EQUAL     OPPORTtJNrrY     POUCT 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Policy  Statement 
of  Company  D  as  adopted  by  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  In  minutes  dated  Is 
shown  below: 

Equal  opportunity  policy  statement  and 

affirmative  action  plan 
The  policy  of  Company  D.   Is  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 


all  qualified  persons  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex. 
creed,  age  or  religion  In  hiring,  promotion, 
transfer,  treatment  during  employment,  and 
termination  of  employees.  Further,  any  such 
discriminatory  practices  and  conditions.  If 
existing,  or  if  subsequently  ascertained,  will 
be  promptly  corrected. 

Our  company  will  comply  fully  with  all 
applicable  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  fair  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  outlawing  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

The  company's  equal  opportunity  affirma- 
tive action  program  Includes  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  following  affirmative  actions: 

1.  Our  Equal  Opportunity  Officer  is  Mr. 
Doe  (Title).  He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
company's  affirmative  action  equal  oppor- 
tunity program  Including  documentation  of 
affirmative  action  accomplishments. 

2.  All  advertisements  for  employees  will 
contain  the  slogan,  "An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer." 

3.  All  applicants,  employees,  subcontrac- 
tors, vendors,  suppliers,  and  recruitment 
sources  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the 
company's  equal  opjjortunlty  policy.  Each 
nonexempt  subcontractor,  supplier,  and  ven- 
dor win  be  requested  to  advise  the  company 
In  writing  that  they  will  comply  with  Exec- 
utive Order  11246  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  will  take  affirmative  actions  to 
assure  equal  employment  opportunity  to  em- 
ployees and  applicants.  All  nonexempt  sub- 
contracts and  purchase  orders  will  include 
an  equal  opportunity  clause. 

4.  There  will  be  no  segregation  of  facilities 
or  of  employees  on  the  company's  premises 
or  projects.  All  employee  benefit  programs 
will  be  administered  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
creed,  age  or  religion. 

5.  All  required  Equal  Opportunity  material 
will  be  conspicuously  posted  at  Job  sites  and 
In  company's  office  where  applicants  and 
employees  may  have  unrestricted  access. 

6.  It  is  part  of  the  company's  policy  to  en- 
courage Increased  employment  opportunities 
and  advancement  opportunities  for  qualified 
minority  group  members  and  to  encourage 
minority  group  employees  to  solicit  or  en- 
deavor to  seek  employment  with  our  firm 
when  work  is  available  or  in  similar  construc- 
tion work. 

7.  All  supervisory  and  managerial  person- 
nel win  be  responsible  for  Implementation  of 
our  Equal  Opportunity  Policy.  They  will 
periodically  disciiss  the  affirmative  action 
requirements  with  the  employees  under  their 
supervision. 

3.    EQT7AL    OPPORTTrNrrT    OFFICER 

(a)  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  a 
meeting  held  (place)  (date),  Mr.  Doe,  was 
appointed  Equal  Opportunity  Officer  for  the 
company  and  was  given  complete  authority 
to  perform  his  duties.  Mr.  Doe's  selection  was 
made  because  of  his  27  years  experience  in 
the  construction  industry.  Mr.  Doe  worked 
in  the  industry  for  7  years  as  carpenter,  7 
years  as  foreman,  and  for  the  past  13  years 
has  been  a  partner  and  officer  of  the  company 
which  he  formed  and  has  been  general  man- 
ager and  administrative  officer.  In  order  to  be 
better  Informed  of  the  problem  and  duties 
of  the  equal  opportunity  officer.  Mr.  Doe  at- 
tended the  State  Contractors  Association, 
Inc.,  one-day  Seminar  on  (date)  for  training 
and  educating  equal  opportunity  officers  of 
contractors. 

(b)  The  duties  of  our  company's  equal 
opportunity  officer  Include,  among  other 
things,  the  following: 

(I)  Reviewing  the  qualification  and  work 
record  of  personnel  with  a  view  toward 
ultimate  advancement  in  position  Justified 
by  experience  or  quality  of  work  performance. 

(II)  Investigating  circumstances  under 
which  particular  employees  are  laid  off  or 
discharged  with  a  particular  view  to  ascer- 
taining that  such  layoff  or  discharge  is  not 
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based  upon  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  creed,  or  religion. 
(HI)  Interview  field  personnel  as  to  any 
complaints  they  may  have  because  of  alleged 
discrimination,  lack  of  promotion  opportu- 
nities or  other  personnel  problems;  and  in- 
cident thereto,  to  regularly  communicate 
with  superintendents  and  foremen  as  to  the 
work  qualification  and  progress  of  the  par- 
ticular field  personnel. 

(IV)  To  prepare  bulletins,  to  hold  meet- 
ings with  supervisory  personnel  and  with 
employees  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the 
company's  stated  equal  opportunity  policy 
and  the  encouragement  of  selecting  and  hir- 
ing and  promoting  personnel  in  minority 
groups. 

(V)  To  review  activities  of  subcontractors 
to  Insure  compUance  with  Equal  Opportu- 
nity policy  and  program. 

(VI)  To  conduct  or  establish  procedures 
for  periodic  review  of  wage  rates,  employee 
benefits  and  promotional  capabilities  for  all 
employees  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and 
to  provide  recommendations  for  adjustment, 
if  any  inequities  are  found. 

«.    COMPANY  PERSONNEL  STAFF 

(a)  The  company's  equal  opportunity  offi- 
cer and  all  members  of  the  company  who  are 
authorized  to  hire,  supervise,  promote  and 
discharge  employees,  or  to  recommend  such 
action,  or  who  are  substantially  Involved  In 
such  action,  have  been  made  fully  cognizant 
of,  and  are  committed  to,  our  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  policy.  Supervisory  per- 
sonnel were  made  aware  of  our  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  policy  by  verbal  discussion 
and  by  memorandum  (date) ,  to  superintend- 
ents and  foremen. 

(b)  The  company's  EEO  officer  was  directed 
to,  and  has  held  and  will  continue,  to  hold 
regular  meetings  with  personnel  assisting 
him  In  his  duties  with  regard  to  the  carrying 
out  of  our  equal  employment  opportunity 
policy,  and  with  regard  to  investigating  all 
discharges  and  all  complaints.  This  has  and 
will  Include  reviewing  with  supervisory  per- 
sonnel the  availability  of  recommendations 
for  advancement  with  our  organization. 

The  company's  EEO  officer  will  periodically 
talk  with  the  men  and  their  supervisors  and 
foremen  In  the  field  In  order  to  ascertain  that 
our  EEO  policy  is  being  carried  out.  He  will 
visit  each  project  at  least  once,  or  more  often 
If  required,  for  this  purpose. 

The  company  has  established  procedures 
to  inform  each  new  employee  of  our  equal 
employment  policy.  This  has  and  will  be  done 
by  posting  notices  setting  forth  the  nondis- 
crimination clause  and  the  company's  Equal 
Opportunity  Policy  Statement  and  Affirma- 
tive Action  Plan  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  company's  home  office  and  In  each  field 
office.  Our  company's  application  for  employ- 
ment has  the  slogan  "An  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Employer"  printed  thereon.  In 
addition,  we  will  furnish  each  employee  with 
his  first  paycheck  a  memorandum  which 
states  our  equal  employment  opportunity 
policy,  the  name  of  our  EEO  officer  where  he 
can  be  reached,  and  requests  that  he  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  company's  EEO  officer 
any  evidence  of  discrimination. 

S.    EMPLOYMENT 


(a)  We  agree  that.  If  requested  to  do  so,  we 
will  submit  to  the  Department  of  Highways  a 
summary  of  our  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity program  during  the  past  12  months 
based  upon  the  records  we  are  required  to 
maintain  pursuant  to  Section  10a  of  the 
Prequallficatlon  Guideline. 

(b)  We  agree  to  submit.  If  requested,  a 
breakdown  of  our  current  work  force  show- 
ing the  extent  of  minority  group  represen- 
tation. 

(c)  All  advertisements  for  employees  will 
contain  the  notation  "An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer."  All  such  advertisements  will  be 
Inserted  In  newspapers  having  a  large  circu- 
lation among  minority  groups  in  the  area 
from  which  the  project  work  force  would 
normally   be  derived.   Such   advertUements 


will  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  those 
newspapers  listed  by  the  Department  of 
Highways.  In  addition,  we  will  conduct  our 
recruitment  on  a  personal  contact  basis  with 
referral  sources  of  minority  groups  from, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  lUtlng  furnished  by 
the  State  Contractors  Association,  Inc..  dated 
and  as  updated  In  the  future.  We  will  also  on 
a  personal  contact  basis,  as  well  as  by  no- 
tices and  bulletins,  encourage  our  present 
employees  to  refer  minority  group  applicants 
for  employment  when  additional  workers  are 
needed. 

(d)  We  will  make  the  company's  equal  em- 
ployment opportutUty  policy  known  to  our 
employees,  prospective  employees  and  po- 
tential sources  of  employees.  We  will  make 
known  to  our  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees oiu-  Intent  to  hire  and  promote  quali- 
fied employees  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
by  stating  so  with  memorandum  attached  to 
first  paycheck,  personal  contact  as  stated  in 
5.b)  above  and  by  letter  to  employment 
agencies  and  college  placement  officers. 

(e)  Wages,  working  conditions  and  em- 
ployee benefits  have  been,  and  will  be  de- 
termined and  administered  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis.  Periodic  review  of  wage 
rates,  employee  benefits  and  promotional 
capabilities  have  been,  and  will  be  conducted 
tvrtce  each  year,  or  more  often  as  required, 
speclficaUy  with  regard  to  employees  group 
life  and  medical  insurance. 

(f)  There  will  be  no  discrimination  with 
regard  to  upgrading,  promotions,  transfer, 
demotions,  layoffs,  and  termination  of  em- 
ployment. To  assure  that  none  of  the  above 
actions  can  occur  in  a  manner  which  will  re- 
sult in  discrimination  against  minority  group 
employees,  the  company's  EEO  officer  will 
participate  In  any  such  actions. 

6.  APPRENTICESHIP    AND   TRAINING 

(a)  We  agree  to  make  full  use  of  training 
program,  including  preapprentlceshlp.  ap- 
prenticeship, and  to  assist  In  locating  and 
increasing  the  skills  of  minority  group  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment.  In 
this  regard,  we  believe  the  interest  of  the 
minority  group  can  best  be  served  by  en- 
couraging our  present  minority  group  em- 
ployees to  solicit  members  of  their  group  to 
come  to  us  for  assistance  and  referral  to 
training  programs  available  to  them  lor  con- 
struction work,  and  this  we  will  do. 

(b)  We  are  an  open-shop  contractor  with 
comparatively  few  permanent  employees. 
Our  on-the-job  training  program  has.  of  ne- 
cessity been  confined  to  individual  training 
and  instruction  of  employees  by  fellow 
workers  and  foremen.  In  this  manner,  and 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  we  have  been 
successfiU  in  promoting  laborers  to  carpen- 
ters and  equipment  operators  and  foremen. 
Included  In  this  group  were  two  minority 
group  members.  In  addition  to  our  Individual 
training  and  Instruction,  we  are  wllUng  to 
actively  participate  in  education,  safety  and 
training  programs  sponsored  by  the  State 
Contractors  Association  and  its  committees, 
and  in  the  employment  of  graduates  from 
such  training  programs  or  any  other  train- 
ing programs. 

7.    UNIONS 

(This  section  Is  not  applicable  to  our  com- 
pany as  we  are  an  open-shop  contractor) . 

8.    SUBCONTRACTS 

(a)  We  agree  to  establish  procedures  for 
seeking  out.  soliciting  the  employment  of. 
and  assisting  In  prequallficatlon  of.  qualified 
minority  group  subcontractors  and  subcon- 
tractors with  minority  group  representation 
among  their  employees.  We  have  In  the  past 
subcontracted,  and  wUl  encourage  the  sub- 
mission of  bids  to  us  m  the  future,  to  a 
subcontractor  whose  labor  force  U  predom- 
inantly minority  group.  We  will  also  seek 
out  other  qualified  minority  group  subcon- 
tractors through  the  assistance  of  the  SUte 
Contractors  Association  and  solicit  their  bids 
on  the  projects  and  offer  to  sfislst  in  their 
prequall  flcatlon . 


(b)  We  agree  not  to  award  any  subcontract 
of  $500,000  or  more  unless  the  subcontractor 
Is  prequallfied.  We  will  afford  assistance  to 
prospective  subcontractors  to  become  pre- 
quallfied relative  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program.  The  subcontractor 
will  be  invited  to  adopt  our  company's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Program  providing 
we  are  satisfied  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
meet  its   requirements. 

(c)  We  agree  to  accept  our  responsibility 
to    assure    the    subcontractors'    compliance 
with  equal  employment  opportunity  require- 
ments and  will  establish  procedures  for  do- 
ing so.   We  will   include   in   all   subcontract 
provisions   requiring   the   subcontractors   to 
comply  with  applicable  Equal   Emploj-ment 
Opportunity  requirements.  These  provisions 
vrtll  require  those  subcontractors  that  have 
approved     prequallflcaOon     statements     to 
comply  with  them;   allow  us  to  Investigate 
and    review    the   subcontractors'    operations 
and  activities   to   insure   such   compliance; 
require  subcontractors  to  keep  records  and 
reports  as  necessary  for  equal  employment 
opportunity    purposes;    and    make    subcon- 
tractors liable  to  us  for  any  delay  or  expense 
incurred  by  reason  of  any  failure  of  the  sub- 
contractor to  comply  with  equal  employment 
opportunity   requirements.   Our   project   su- 
perintendents win  be  instructed  to  assume 
the   responsibility   to  Insure  compUance   by 
subcontractors  on  specific  projects  by  inspec- 
tions and  reviews  In  the  field. 

9.  PROGRAM  MONITORING 

(a)  We  agree  to  monitor  our  equal  oppor- 
tunity employment  program  and  that  of  our 
subcontractors,  to  assure  compliance  there- 
with and  to  effect  changes  therein,  with  State 
Highway  Department  and  Federal  Highway 
Administration  approval,  which  will  Increase 
the  possibilities  of  achieving  practical  re- 
sults. 

(b)  We  will  undertake  periodic,  overall 
surveys  of  our  program  and  that  of  our  sub- 
contractors. This  will  be  done  by  means  of 
a  "compliance  check  list  and  audit"  with 
space  for  remarks  by  the  reviewer.  As  men- 
tioned previously  herein,  our  company  Is 
small,  and  therefore  these  reviews  will  be 
conducted  by  the  company's  EEO  officer  and/ 
or  a  member  of  his  staff  who  is  fully  informed 
of  the  companv's  equal  opportunity  program. 
If  necessarv.  we  will  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  State  Highway  Department  and /or  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  in  preparing 
the  "compliance  check  list  and  audit"  form 
and  how  to  conduct  our  surveys. 

10.  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

(a)  We  will  keep  adequate  records  to  moni- 
tor and  determine  compliance  with  our  com- 
pany's equal  opportunity  program.  Such 
records  will  be  designed  to  indicate: 

(I)  The  number  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers employed  in  each  classification  during 
every    period    of    contract    performance. 

(II)  The  name  and  address  of  each  appli- 
cant for  employment  who  was  not  hired  and 
the  reason  therefore. 

( III )  ( Not  applicable  because  our  company 
is  an  open-shop  contractor) , 

(IV)  The  progress  being  made  In  locating, 
hiring,  training,  qualifying,  and  upgrading 
minority  group  employees, 

(V)  The  progress  being  made  in  securing 
minority  group  contractors,  and 

(VI)  The  general  progress  being  made  by 
each  subcontractor  regularly  used  by  our 
company,  under  such  subcontractor's  equal 
opportunltv  program. 

All  such  records  will  be  retained  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  following  completion  of 
the  contract  work  and  shall  be  available  at 
reasonable  times  and  places  for  inspection 
of  authorized  representatives  of  the  State 
Highway  Department  and  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

We  agree  to  submit  to  the  State  Highway 
Department  a  monthly  report  for  the  first 
three  months  after  construction  begins,  and 
thereafter  upon  request,  for  the  duration  of 
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the  project,  Indicating 
employees  engaged 
tlon,  and  the  numljer 
ployees  currently  e 
slflcatlon  required 

Signed  and  dated 

Attest. 

Name 

Secretary- 


the  total  number  of 

In  each  work  classlflca- 

of  minority  group  em- 

^gaged  in  each  work  clas- 

by  the  contract  work. 

this  (date). 


By  (signed  by  Pre  ildent) . 
Company    E — Ajtibmative   Action    Program 


a.  The   following 
qulrementB  for  Coiipany 
tlon  Program  subniltted 
prequallflcatlon  as 
Interim  7-2. 


paragraphs   are   the   re- 

E  Affirmative  Ac- 

for  the  purpose  of 

required  by  PHWA  Order 


2.    EQUAL    OP"OBTDNrrT 


btt 


a.  It  Is  the  poller 
affirmative    action 
ployment 

sons  without  regard 
tlonal  origin,  or  age 

This  Includes, 
following :      hiring, 
transfer  or  demotlo^ 
Ing   or   soil  citation 
ment   dtirlng  em 
other  forms  of 
training  including 
termination. 

It  Is  further  poUc^ 
operate  to  the  fuUei  t 
cable  regulations  of 
1964.   and   Executlv 
policy  pertains,  so 
this  Company  is 
ment  under  which 
prentices   and 
ferred  for  work 

Listed    below   are 
pointed  Equal 
telephone  numbers 

Mr.  R.  Roe,  Office 

Mr.  H.  Doe,  Office 

The  above 
ployees'  Pamphlet 
all  employees  and 
time  of  hire. 


POLICY 

of  Company  E  to  take 

In    affording    equal    em- 

opportun^ty  to  all   qualified  per- 

to  race,  creed,  color,  na- 


la  not  limited  to  the 
placement,    upgrading, 
,  recruitment,  advertls- 
for   employment,    treat- 
rates   of   pay  or 
selection  for 
ipprenUceshlp,  layoff  or 


pic  yment, 
compensation. 


lEItT 


II. 


I'la 


mai  le 


3.    EQUAL     EMPLOYM 

a.  Mr.    R.    Roe. 
office  State,  and  Mr. 
Istrator,    field    office 
Equal     Employment 
They  are  charged 
securing    compllanc« 
"Affirmative  Action 
ment    Opportunity 
management  as  to 
appointment   Is 
listed  again  in  the 

Mr.  R.  Roe  is  the 
the  company  to  be 
the  company's  operakl 
EEO  Officer  will 
the  progress  of  the 
tlon   plan   and    v 
non-dlscrlmlnatlon . 
the  responsibility  ol 
tlons  to  managemexi  t 
to   noted   deficlencloi 
plication  of  the 
reports  and 
verbal  or  written  as 

Mr.  H.  Doe  will 
reporting    to    the 
in  charge  of  the 
state:   and  in 
pany's    EEO    Officer 
states  In  which  the 
R.  Roe  is  responsible 
president  reserves 
geographical   areas 
situation  may  direct 


ot 


4.    COMPANY 

a.  All  supervisory 
orized  to  hire 
transfer,  fire  or  to 
or  who  are 
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of  this  company  to  co- 
extent  with  the  appll- 
tt  •  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
Order   No.    11246.   This 
fa(r  as  the  responsibility  of 
concerned,  to  any  arrange- 
(mployees  including  ap- 
traln^es,   are  selected  or  re- 

the   two    company   ap- 
Oppoitunlty  Officers  and  their 

elephone  Number, 
.elephone  Number. 
statement  appears  in  the  "Em- 
hlch  has  been  given  to 
t4>  new  employees  at  the 


pi  ogress 


OPPORTUNITY     OFFICER 

Personnel   Director,   home 

Doe,  Contract  Admln- 

have    been    appointed 

Opportunity     Officers. 

w<th  the  resfKinslbility  of 

with    the    company's 

!an  for  Equal  Employ- 

and    reporting    to    top 

of  this  plan.  This 

in    stated    plan    and 

'Employees'  Pamphlet". 

appointed  EEO  Officer  for 

"by  Mr.  H.  Doe  for 

ons  In  the  state.  The 

to  the  President  on 

company's  affirmative  ac- 

of  the  company's 

policy.  He  Is  charged  with 

making  recommenda- 

for  corrective  action 

in   the   practical   ap- 

actlon  plan.  The 

will  be  either 

situation  may  direct. 

In  the  same  capacity 

executive    vice-president 

's  operation  in  the 

will  keep  the  com- 

advised.    In    all    other 

comi>any  is  active,  Mr. 

for  EEO  activities.  The 

right  to  change  the 

responsibility  as   the 


report 


affln  lative 
recomm«  ndations 
tie  I 
act 
e;;« 
com  pany'i 
addltl(  n 


the 


P  ERSONNEL    STAFP 

p  srsonnel  who  are  auth- 

supeivlse,  promote,  demote, 

r«  commend  such  action, 

substantially  Involved  in  such 


actions,  were  fully  Informed  and  committed 
to  the  company's  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity policy  at  the  company's  annual  meet- 
ing held  In  State  on  (Date).  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  all  supervisory  pyersonnel 
who  have  this  authority.  This  Item  Is  further 
emphasized  In  Item  10  of  the  Company's 
"Affirmative  Action  Plan  for  Equal  E^mploy- 
ment  Opportunity". 

All  sufwrviaory  personnel  who  have  this 
authority  have  a  copy  of  this  plan  as  well 
as  the  company's  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  state- 
ment found  in  the  "Employees'  Pamphlet". 
In  addition  a  copy  of  the  company's  affirm- 
ative action  plan  is  attached  to  the  bulletin 
board  at  every  construction  site,  regardless 
of  whether  the  construction  has  federal 
monies. 

All  personnel  on  the  company  payroll  of 
the  week  (Date),  were  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  "Employees'  Pamphlet"  with  their  pay 
check  which  was  handed  out  on  (Date) .  On 
(Date),  all  company  oflWlals,  superinten- 
dents, and  foremen,  who  have  authority  to 
hire  new  p)ersonnel,  were  furnished  copies  of 
the  "Employees'  Pamphlet"  with  the  written 
Instructions  to  give  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
to  all  personnel  employed  on  or  after  (Date). 
On  (Date),  copies  of  "Affirmative  Action 
Plan  for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity" 
were  mailed  to  all  major  subcontractors,  sup- 
pliers, and  employment  agencies  requesting 
that  they  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  plan 
and  understand  that  this  plan  Is  a  policy 
of  Company  E,  in  all  its  business  relation- 
ships both  public  and  private. 

The  (Date I  and  (Date)  Issues  of  "The 
Right-of-Way"  contained  articles  informing 
company  personnel  of  the  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon policy  and  affirmative  action  program. 
Upon  discovery  and  determination  of 
actual  violations  of  the  non-dlscrlmlnatlon 
policy.  It  win  be  reported  directly  to  the 
president  along  with  recommendations  if 
required.  The  president  will  determine  ap- 
propriate corrective  and /or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion to  be  taken.  In  the  event  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  corrective  or  disciplinary  action 
is  reduced  to  writing,  copies  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  office  of  the  EEO  Officer. 

5.    EMPLOYMENT 

a.  Company  E  has  not  within  the  past  12 
months  performed  any  Federal -aid  highway 
construction  requiring  an  approved  Pre- 
qualification  Statement.  However,  on  (Date), 
this  company  received  a  Contract  Compli- 
ance Review  by  (Name),  Representative  ot 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  A  copy  of  this  review  is 
attached.  Items  1  and  2  listed  in  paragraph 
two  of  this  report  have  been  initiated  as 
stated  in  our  letter  to  Region  Three.  Federal 
Highway  Administration  Office  dated  ( Date ) . 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  1968 
the  personnel  records  of  all  employees  were 
screened.  Where  the  actual  work  being  per- 
formed by  an  employee  and  the  listed  job 
description  on  personnel  records  justified  the 
upgrading  of  the  individual  from  unskilled 
to  semi-skilled  or  semi-skilled  to  skilled,  per- 
sonnel records  were  so  adjusted  and  pay 
scales  changed  if  required.  Close  attention 
was  paid  to  minority  groups.  During  this 
same  period  two  non-whites  were  promoted 
from  skilled  craftsmen  to  foremen.  On 
(Date),  the  company  met  with  Mr.  Smith, 
State  Road  Builders  Association,  to  finalize 
our  enrollment  in  the  "On-The-Job  Training 
Program"  being  conducted  In  that  state. 

b.  Requirement:  The  contractor  must 
agree  to  submit,  as  a  supplement  to  his  Pre- 
quallflcatlon Statement,  If  requested,  a 
breakdown  of  his  current  work  force  show- 
ing the  extent  of  minority  representation. 
(The  term  "current"  shall  mean  the  repre- 
sentative work  force  employed  during  any 
two-week  continuous  period  during  the  60 
day  period  preceding  the  filing  of  a  Prequall- 
flcatlon Statement.)  The  request  for  this  in- 
formation will  be  made,  if  at  all,  prior  to  ' 
the  approval  of  the  contractor's  Prequallflca- 
tlon Statement,  and  will  designate  the  geo- 


graphic area  relative  to  which  the  breakdown 
is  desired.  This  breakdown  must  show  (I)  all 
classifications  of  employees  on  the  contrac- 
tor's work  force,  (2)  the  toui  number  of 
employees  in  each  classification,  and  (3)  the 
number  of  minority  group  members  cur- 
rently employed  in  each  classification. 

Company  E  agrees  to  submit  a  breakdown 
of  his  current  work  force  showing  the  extent 
of  minority  representation,  if  requested  to  do 
so.  This  breakdown  will  be  submitted  as  re- 
quested above. 

c.  Company  E  will  Include  the  statement 
"An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer"  In  all  ad- 
vertisements for  employment.  This  Is  con- 
tained in  item  5  of  the  company's  "Affirma- 
tive Action  Plan  for  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity". Copies  of  such  advertisements 
are  on  file  at  the  home  office. 

d.  Copies  of  the  company's  "Affirmative 
Action  Plan  for  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity" have  been  sent  and  acknowledgments 
received  from  schools  and  employment  agen- 
cies with  which  this  company  has  dealings. 
Copies  of  the  acknowledgments  are  on  file 
in  the  home  office.  This  company  does  not 
have  a  labor  union  contract. 

Contact  will  be  made  vrith  schools  gradu- 
ating Individuals  qualified  to  perform  skills 
required  by  CJompany  E  In  the  geographical 
areas  that  the  company  has  active  work.  As 
a  minimum,  this  contact  will  be  made  to  co- 
incide as  close  to,  but  prior  to,  the  gradua- 
tion dates  of  the  schools.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  schools  whose  student  bodies  are 
of  predominantly  minority  groups,  and  spe- 
cializing In  the  skills  that  can  be  used  by 
the  company.  When  practical  to  do  so,  this 
contact  will  be  made  In  person  by  the  EEO 
Officer  or  an  official  of  the  company.  In  no 
event  will  this  contact  be  made  by  a  form 
letter  or  poster.  When  written  contact  Is 
made,  the  letter  will  contain  Information  as 
to  the  positions  to  be  filled,  requirements  or 
related  skills  to  fill  these  positions,  and  the 
physical  location  of  these  positions.  Such 
letters  requesting  applications  will  be  signed 
by  an  official  of  the  company. 

e.  Company  E  makes  use  of  private  em- 
ployee referrals,  state  Employment  Security 
Commissions  as  sources  likely  to  yield  quali- 
fied minority  group  applicants.  Supervisory 
personnel  who  have  the  authority  to  hire  new 
personnel  maintain  contact  with  local  "mi- 
nority group  leaders"  as  a  further  source 
likely  to  j-leld  qualified  apphcants  within 
the  geographical  area  in  which  the  construc- 
tion is  located.  These  instructions  have  been 
mentioned  at  the  company's  annual  meeting 
on  (Date) .  and  again  in  the  company's  hoxise 
organ. 

During  the  visits  of  the  company  division 
chiefs  to  the  construction  sites  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
will  stress  the  Importance  to  their  superin- 
tendents and  foremen,  who  have  authority 
to  employ  new  personnel,  of  maintaining  con- 
tact with  local  minority  group  leaders.  Di- 
vision chiefs  normally  visit  the  construction 
sites  for  which  they  are  responsible  at  least 
on  a  weekly  basis  and  sometimes  more  often. 

At  such  times  that  Company  E  begins  con- 
struction work  in  a  new  geographical  area,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  EEO  Officer  to 
establish  initial  contact  with  all  local  mi- 
nority group  leaders  and  any  other  such 
qualified  source  that  can  produce  qualified 
applicants  to  fill  the  work  force  required  in 
the  new  area.  The  EEO  Officer  wlU  Introduce 
the  superintendents  and  foremen  moving 
Into  the  new  geographical  area  to  their  source 
of  available  labor  in  the  area  with  particular 
emphasis  given  to  such  sources  that  can 
supply  qualified  minority  groups.  It  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  superintendents  and 
foremen  to  maintain  this  contact. 

f.  The  company  encourages  its  present 
employees  to  refer  minority  group  applicants 
for  employment  during  various  "safety 
meetings"  and  in  its  house  organ,  "The 
Right-of-Way." 

Company  safety  meetings  are  generally 
scheduled  on  a  weekly  basis.  These  meetings 
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conducted  as  a  "tall  gate"  or  "tool  box" 
meeting  by  the  superintendents  and  fore- 
men. When  practical,  the  meeting  is  con- 
ducted by  the  company  safety  officer  when 
he  is  present.  The  company  publication, 
"The  Right-of-Way."  Is  pubUshed  monthly, 
generally  distributed  during  the  latter  part 
of  each  month. 

g.  Payrolls  on  all  Federal-aid  contracts  are 
submitted  which  show  job  classification  and 
rate  of  pay  which  Insures  that  wages  are 
equal  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  This  is  further  stated  In 
Item  9  of  the  company's  "Affirmative  Action 
Plan  for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity." 
All  applications  for  employee  benefits  sub- 
mitted by  employees  meeting  the  require- 
ments do  not  have  any  statement  whereby 
the  applicant's  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  can  be  determined,  thereby  prevent- 
ing any  possible  discrimination. 

As  a  minimum,  the  EEO  Officer  will  review 
on  a  quarterly  basis  personnel  records  to 
Insure  that  job  classification  and  actual  work 
performed  are  correct.  At  the  same  time,  wage 
rates  will  be  reviewed  to  insure  that  there 
Is  no  discrimination  of  minority  group  em- 
ployees as  respect  to  wage  rates  paid  them 
and  other  employees  of  the  company. 

h.  Requirement:  The  contractor  must  as- 
sure against  discrimination  with  regard  to 
upgrading,  promotions,  transfer,  demotions, 
layoffs,  and  terminations  of  employment. 

This  type  of  discrimination  is  expressly 
forbidden  as  stated  In  the  company's  Non- 
Dlscrlmlnatlon  Statement  in  the  "Employee 
Pamphlet"  and  item  7  of  the  "Affirmative 
Action  Plan  for  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity." 

The  EEO  Officer  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  up-to-date  data 
cards  on  each  Individual  employee  to  show 
the  following  information:  name,  employee 
number,  date  of  birth,  race,  sex,  job  descrip- 
tion, skill  level,  and  I'ate  of  pay.  This  Infor- 
mation will  be  coded  Into  the  card  so  that 
the  card  vnn  be  processed  by  the  electronic 
data  processing  machines.  As  stated  In  para- 
graph 5G,  the  EEO  Officer  will  request  a  pe- 
riodic report  from  the  data  processing  de- 
partment of  this  company.  This  report  will 
be  designed  to  show,  by  individual  and 
groups,  the  present  work  force  employed  by 
the  company. 

6.    APPRENTICESHIP    AND    TRAINING 

a.  Company  E  participates  in  the  "On-the- 
Job"  training  program  in  (State)  which  is 
administered  by  the  State  Highway  Builders 
Association  and  in  the  State  Apprenticeship 
Council  as  evidence  in  making  full  use  of 
various  training  programs. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  EEO  officer 
to  determine  the  formal  "on-the-job  train- 
ing" or  "apprenticeship  program"  which  are 
being  conducted  In  the  states  of  which  Com- 
pany E  has  active  work.  He  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  management  of  the 
company  so  that  necessary  action  can  be 
Initiated  in  order  that  the  company  may 
participate  in  such  training  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
each  superintendent  and  foreman  to  conduct 
an  unofficial  on-the-job  training  program  for 
any  of  the  employees  which  show  an  apti- 
tude and  desire  for  further  advancement  In 
their  area  of  employment.  This  Is  to  be  done 
without  discrimination  by  race,  creed,  color, 
sex,  or  age. 

7.    UNIONS 

a.  Company  E  does  not  rely  In  whole  or  in 
part  upon  unions  as  a  source  of  their  work 
force.  The  company  Is  an  "Open  Shop"  or- 
ganization. 

8.    SUBCONTRACTS 

a.  Company  E  has  sent  and  received  ac- 
knowledgment for  its  "Affirmative  Action 
Plan"  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  (224) 
of  Its  major  subcontractors,  suppliers,  and 
employment  placement  agencies.  Copies  of 
these   acknowledgments   are  on  file   In   the 


home  office.  This  requirement  is  covered  in 
item  3  of  the  affirmative  action  plan. 

Where  work  is  to  be  performed  by  sub- 
contract. Company  E  will  make  every  effort 
possible,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  locate 
qualified  minority  group  subcontractors  to 
perform  such  work.  In  order  to  locate  de- 
serving and  qualified  minority  group  sub- 
contractors, the  company  will  use  its  list  of 
licensed  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
personal  contact  with  local  subcontractors 
and  the  normal  published  sources  of  subcon- 
tractors. 

The  Accounting  Department  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  made  available  to  any  such  de- 
serving subcontractors  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  their  financial  statements  in  a 
form  that  would  be  acceptable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bonding  for  subcontract  work  and/ 
or  arranging  bank  credit.  In  addition,  the 
management  of  this  company  will  recom- 
mend deserving  and  qualified  minority 
group  subcontractors  to  various  equipment 
leasing  agencies  and  financial  institutions  to 
assist  them  in  the  execution  of  subcontract 
work. 

b.  Company  E  agrees  not  to  award  any  sub- 
contract equal  to  or  In  excess  of  $500,000 
until  the  subcontractor  has  submitted  a 
Prequallfication  Statement  pursuant  to  these 
guidelines,  that  the  Statement  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  the  subcontractors's  ap- 
proved Prequallfication  Statement  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  subcontract  as  a  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  subcontractor. 

c.  Company  E  agrees  to  accept  its  respon- 
sibility to  assure  the  subcontractor's  com- 
pliance with  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity provisions  of  the  subcontract,  in- 
cluding the  subcontractor's  Prequallfication 
Statement. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  EEO  Officer 
of  this  company  to  request  that  subcon- 
tractors, when  contractually  required  to  do 
so,  furnish  an  "Affimative  Action  Program" 
for  review.  He  Is  also  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Informing  the  management 
of  the  compliance  posture  of  the  subcon- 
tractors and  to  make  recommendations  where 
corrective  action  should  be  taken  if  such  is 
required.  Personal  visits  by  the  EEO  Officer 
to  the  home  office  of  subcontractors  will  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  practical.  It  is  the 
further  responsibility  of  the  EEO  officer  to 
Insure  that  contracts  with  subcontractors 
contain  the  necessary  provisions  as  stated  in 
Executive  Order  No.  11246  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

9.  PROGRAM   MONrrORING 

a.  Company  E  does  monitor  its  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  as  specified  In 
appointment  of  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Officers  in  the  "Affirmative  Action 
Plan  for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity." 
Changes  to  the  progr.am  will  be  effected  to 
increase  the  possibilities  of  achieving  prac- 
tical results  after  such  changes  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  a  con- 
tract covered  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  the  EEO  Officer  will  assure  that  the 
equal  onportunity  program  is  completely  set 
up  as  stated  in  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan. 
This  win  be  done  by  a  personal  visit  to  the 
construction  site  and  the  monitoring  of  con- 
tract records  maintained.  Periodic  visits  and 
review  of  contract  records  will  be  conducted 
as  the  situation  may  direct.  Company  E  re- 
serves the  right  to  substitute  a  standard 
Affirmative  Action  Plan  If  such  Is  approved  at 
a  later  date. 

10.  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

a.  Company  E  will  keep  such  records  as  are 
necessary  to  determine  compliance  with,  and 
progress  under,  the  company's  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan. 

b.  Company  E  agrees  to  furnish  such  re- 


ports as  required  by  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  first 
three  months  after  construction  begins,  and 
thereafter  upon  request  for  the  duration  of 
the  project.  This  agreement  Is  further  stated 
in  the  company's  "Affirmative  Action  Plan 
for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity",  Item 
2. 

The  undersigned  hereby  declares:  that  he 
is  the  Corporate  Officer  of  Company  E  and 
that  the  attached  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Prequallfication  Statesment  and  Affir- 
mative Action  Program  is  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  approved  to  bid  on 
Federal-aid  Highway  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracU,  as  required  by  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrative Order  No.  7-2. 

Firm  Name :  Company  E. 

Signature:  President. 

Date;  . 

Company  P — Prequalification  Statement 
equal  opportunity  policy 
a.  Company  F  recognizes  that  all  persons 
are  entitled  to  equal  employment  opportunity 
regardless  of  their  sex,  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  It  is  committed  to  a  policy 
of  affirmative  action  to  Insure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  all  phases  of  advertising, 
recruiting,  employment,  transfer,  promotion, 
selection  for  training,  rates  of  pay.  layoff  or 
termination.  It  further  recognizes  and  accepts 
its  responsibility  to  effect  equal  employment 
opportunity  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  its 
employment  practices  and  to  correct  any 
and  all  discriminatory  practices  and  condi- 
tions which  presently  exist  as  a  condition  to 
being  permitted  to  bid  on  a  Federal-aid  con- 
struction project.  It  still  further  recognizes 
that  a  primary  element  in  evaluating  an 
equal  opportunity  program  is  the  results  that 
are  accomplished  thereunder  in  terms  of 
providing  Increased  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  qualified  minority  group  members 
and  providing  opportunities  for  minority 
group  workers  to  become  qualified  both  for 
employment  and  for  advancement  within  ite 
organization  after  employment  and  regard- 
less of  sex. 

For  a  more  detailed  description,  imple- 
mentation, and  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives,  please  see  the  following  attach- 
ments made  a  part  hereof : 

Attachment  No.  1-1  through  1-8,  Plans  for 
Progress,  published  9  May  1962. 

Attachment  No.  2-1  through  2-4.  Affirma- 
tive Action  Commitment,  published  in  1962 
as  a  supplement  to  Attachment  No.  1. 

Attachment  No.  3-1  through  3-8.  Affirma- 
tive Action  Compliance  Program,  published 
In  1968  to  meet  new  requirements. 

Attachment  No.  4-1.  Published  28  October 
1968  to  supplement  Attachment  No.  3.  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  feedback  and  control. 
Company  F  has  designated  Mr.  Doe  as  its 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer.  Mr. 
Doe  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Corporation,  also  a  member  of  its 
Operating  Committee,  and  is  a  Senior  Group 
Vice  President.  His  Jurisdiction  includes 
supervision  of  the  offices  of  Comptroller, 
Chief  Accountant,  C:hief  Internal  Auditor, 
Director  of  Purchasing.  AsslKtint  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  General  Man- 
ager of  Personnel  Services. 

He  has  participated  In  administration  and 
implementation  of  our  Plans  for  Progress 
Affirmative  Action  Program  since  its  Incep- 
tion in  1962.  and  has  previously  been,  and  Is 
now  in  a  top  management  supervisory  ca- 
pacity of  Personnel  Services,  which  have  been 
and  are  now  actively  engaged  In  a  continuing 
program  of  affirmative  action. 

His  authority  and  responsibility  are  out- 
lined In  Attachment  No.  3-1  through  3-8. 

COMPANY    PERSONNEL    STAFF 

Company  P  has  heretofore  made  all  its 
Officers,  division  and  department  heads,  and 
supervisory  personnel  (which  includes  those 
authorized  to  hire,  supervise,  transfer,  pro- 
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employees,  prospective  employees  and  poten- 
tial sources  of  employees  such  as  schools, 
employment  agencies,  and  college  placement 
officers.  Please  see  Attachment  No.  5-d-l  for 
notice  to  the  Texas  Employment  Commis- 
sion, Attachments  No.  5-d-2  and  5-d-3  for 
notices  to  private  employment  agencies.  At- 
tachments No.  5-d-4  and  5-d-5  for  notice 
to  employees  in  the  October  1965  issue  of  the 
•Scoreboard,"  the  company  magazine  dis- 
tributed to  all  employees. 

More  informal  means  are  also  utilized.  De- 
partment heads  make  frequent  checks  with 
field  supervisors,  also  safety  representatives 
from  the  home  office  (under  direction  of  the 
manager  of  Personnel  Services)  m  their  field 
meetings   and   make   reference   to   the   EEO 
policy.  These  field  meetings  include  attend- 
ance by  both  field  supervisors  and  employees. 
The  home  office  Personnel  Department  is 
in  dally  contact  with  employment  agencies, 
usually  by  telephone  contact.  During  these 
contacts  the  point  is  always  raised  that  we 
are  an  EEO  employer,  and  we  frequently  re- 
quest that  a  substantial  and  proportionate 
number  of  minority  group  applicants  be  re- 
ferred to  us.  These  contacts  include  agencies 
handling  substantial   numbers   of   minority 
group  applicants;   some  of  the  agencies  are 
specialists  in  such  minority  group  referrals, 
e.  The  company  conducts  systematic  and 
direct  recruitment  through  public  and  pri- 
vate employee  referral  sources  likely  to  yield 
qualified  minority  group  applicants,  such  as 
schools,  colleges  and  minority  group  organi- 
zations.  Please  see  Attachments  No.   5-e-l, 
5-©-2,  5-e-3,  5-e-4  for  recruiting  dates  in  the 
fall    1968.  and  spring,   !969.  The  schools  to 
be  visited  include  some  primarily  minority 
group   schools,   others   with   substantial   at- 
tendance  by   minority   group  students.  The 
recruitment    Is    achieved    through    personal 
contact   on   the   campus   by   representatives 
from  the  company's  Personnel  Department. 
In  addition,  personal  conferences  are  held 
with  minority  group  leaders  and  representa- 
tives.   Several    conferences    have   been    held 
with   University   officials  to   suggest   college 
courses  which  would  enable  students  to  enter 
or  employ  on  a  subprofesslonal  basis,  rather 
than  as  a  trainee.  We  employed  a  professor 
in  our  Drafting  Department  for  the  summer 
of   1968  so  he  could  give  his  students  the 
knowledge  of  Job  conditions  at  our  company. 
We  have  participated  in  the  (college)  Sum- 
mer Workshop,  in  the  annual  Job  Pair,  and 
in  several  othesr  programs  for  placement  and 
training  disadvantaged  youths.  For  example, 
our  recruiter  visited  with  Job  Corps  at  (Lo- 
cation) on  (Date)  and  hired  six  Negroes  and 
one  white. 

Cooperation  with  Latin-American  groups 
Is  indicated  by  Attachment  No.  5-e-5,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  LULAC  National  Presi- 
dent. 

f.  The  company  encourages  its  present 
employees  to  refer  minority  group  applicants 
for  employment.  For  many  years  we  have 
found  this  practice  to  be  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory method  of  recruitment.  The  present 
employee  can  explain  in  his  own  way  the 
working  conditions  and  other  related  matters. 
The  loyal  employee  is  our  best  salesman.  Ad- 
vantages of  this  practice  even  extend  to  car 
pool  arrangements. 

g.  Wages,  working  conditions  and  employee 
benefits  are  determined  and  administered  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Periodic  reviews 
are  conducted  to  discover  and  adjust  any 
inequities.  All  employees  are  advised  of  their 
right  to  participate  in  any  contractor-spon- 
sored or  authorized  recreational  activities. 

h.  The  company  has  a  practice  of  continu- 
ous analysis,  monitoring  and  personal  con- 
ferences with  Department  heads  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  against  discrimination 
with  regard  to  upgrading,  promotions,  trans- 
fers, demotions,  layoffs,  and  terminations 
of  employment.  The  Director  of  Personnel 
Services  analyzes  quarterly  field  labor  re- 
ports, also  quarterly  IBM  runs  both  on  a  de- 
partmental and  Job  level.  For  many  years  one 
of  the  company's  compliance  officers  (licensed 


to  practice  law)  has  participated  in  such  an- 
alysis, made  recommendations  and  given  ad- 
vance counsel  and  approval  of  such  actions. 
This  participation  and  advance  clearance  In- 
cludes both  group  action  (such  as  blanket 
raises)  and  individual  employee  approval 
forthcoming  from  the  management  level 
through  the  common  laborer. 

APPRENTICESHIP    AND    TRAINING 

a.  The  company  will  make  full  use  of  train- 
ing programs  including  preapprentlceship, 
apprenticeship,  and  on-the-job  training,  as 
appropriate,  to  assist  In  locating,  qualifying 
and  increasing  the  skills  of  minority  group 
employees  whose  skills  may  be  Increased 
through  company  training  at  no  cost  to  the 
employee.  The  company  participates  in  vari- 
ous trade  association  on-the-job  training 
programs,  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams and  also  continuing  programs.  Please 
refer  to  the  penultimate  paragraph  in  At- 
tachment No.  3-7,  wherein  identification  of  a 
person  shall  be  based  not  on  what  he  can 
do  today,  but  whether  he  has  the  apparent 
potential. 

For  an  Illustration  of  a  typical  company 
program,  please  see  attachment  No.  6-a-l, 
6-a-2  The  September-October.  1968,  issue  of 
the  "Brownbuilder,"  on  page  6.  in  the  lower 
picture  shows  five  students  of  a  company 
upgrading  school  for  secretarial  training.  A 
majority  of  the  five  are  minority  group 
employees. 

UNIONS 

The  company  considers  this  section  as 
not  applicable.  The  company  has  always 
been,  and  is  now  an  open-shop  organization. 
If  this  section  should  ever  become  applicable, 
the  company  would  comply  with  any  appli- 
cable requirements  of  this  section. 

SUBCONTRACTS 

a.  The  company  agrees  to  solicit  the  em- 
ployment of  qualified  minority  group  sub- 
contractors and  subcontractors  with  minority 
group  representation  among  their  employees. 
Its  subcontract  administrative  office  is  under 
the  direction  of  an  assistant  manager  of 
the  company's  Purchasing  Department,  and 
that  office  has  had  numerous  conferences 
with  regard  to.  and  is  quite  knowledgeable  as 
regards  EEO  requirements,  both  as  to  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  or  vendors.  The 
company  will  counsel  and  assist  minority 
group  subcontractors  relative  to  methods  and 
procedures  to  qualify  as  subcontractors  on 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  work  and 
any  related  matters  appropriate  or  Incidental 
thereto. 

b.  The  company  agrees  not  to  award  any 
subcontract  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  $500,000 
until  (1)  the  subcontractor  has  submitted  a 
Prequallflcation  Statement  pursuant  to  the 
guidelines  controlling  this  submission  by  the 
company,  (2)  the  Statement  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  and  (3)  the  subcontractor's 
approved  Prequallflcation  Statement  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  subcontract  as  a 
contractual  obligation  of  the  subcontractor. 

The  company  will  afford  every  assistance 
to  prospective  subcontractors  to  become  pre- 
quallfled  relative  to  the  EEO  Program.  It  will 
encourage  adoption  by  subcontractors  of  the 
EEO  Program  of  the  company.  It  will  take 
the  Initiative  in  processing  a  subcontractor's 
Prequallflcation  with  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment. 

c.  The  company  agrees  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  the  subcontractor's 
compliance  with  the  ESIO  provisions  of  the 
subcontract,  including  the  subcontractor's 
Prequallflcation  Statement. 

The  company  will  include  the  subcontrac- 
tor's work  in  the  company's  procedure  of 
surveillance,  analysis,  monitoring,  confer- 
ences and  self-inspection,  which  responsibil- 
ities are  already  speciflcally  assigned  within 
the  company  organization.  Periodic  inspec- 
tions and  reunions  will  be  made,  compliance 
reports  will  be  required  from  the  subcontrac- 
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tor.  Trained  company  EEO  compliance  repre- 
sentatives will  analyze  and  verify  the  quall- 
flcatlons  of  subcontractors  personnel  as- 
signed supervisory  functions  In  connection 
with  the  subcontractor's  EEO  Program. 

PROGRAM      MONITORING 

a.  The  company  will  monitor  its  EEO  Pro- 
gram and  that  of  its  subcontractors  to  as- 
sure compliance  therewith  and  to  affect 
changes  therein,  with  SHD  and  FHWA  ap- 
proval which  will  increase  the  possibilities 
of  achieving  practical  results.  The  company 
vrtll  continue  to  engage  in  reasonably  fre- 
quent overall  surveys  of  its  program  and  that 
of  its  subcontractors.  Attachment  No.  3-1 
through  3-8,  and  Attachment  No.  4-1,  pro- 
vide for  standards  in  this  connection,  and 
procedures  are  established  to  accomplish  this 
requirement.  Wherever  and  whenever  ap- 
propriate, representatives  from  local  minority 
groups,  contractor  organizations,  and  other 
organizations,  engaged  in  EEO  vrtll  be  in- 
cluded in  review  committees. 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

a.    The  company  will  maintain  such  rec- 
ords as  are  necessary  to  determine  compli- 
ance with,  and  progress  under  its  EEO  pro- 
gram.  These   records  will   Indicate    (1)    the 
number    of    minority    group    members    em- 
ployed   in   each    work    classification    during 
every  period  of  contract  performance,  (2)  to 
the  extent  permissible  under  State  law,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  minority  group  ap- 
plicant for  employment  who  was  not  hired 
and  the  reason  therefore,   (3)    the  progress 
being  made  in  cooperation  with  the  unions, 
if    any    are   Involved,   to   increase   minority 
group    employment    opportunities,    (4)    the 
progress    being    made    in    locating,    hiring, 
training,  qualifying,  and  upgrading  minority 
group    employees,    (5)     the    progress    being 
made  in  securing  the  services  of  minority 
group   subcontractors   and    (6)    the   general 
progress  being  made  by  each  subcontractor 
regularly  used  by  the  contractor,  under  such 
subcontractor's    equal    employment    oppor- 
tunity  program.    All   such   records    will   be 
retained  for  a  period  of  three  years  following 
completion  of  the  contract  work  and  shall  be 
available  at  reasonable  times  and  places  for 
inspection  of  authorized  representatives  of 
the  State  Highway  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eray   Highway   Administration. 

b.  The  company  agrees  to  submit  to  the 
State  Highway  Department  a  monthly  report 
for  the  first  three  months  after  construction 
begins,  and  thereafter  upon  request,  for  the 
duration  of  the  project.  Indicating  the  total 
number  of  employees  engaged  in  each  work 
classification  required  by  the  contract  work, 
and  the  number  of  minority  group  employees 
currently  engaged  in  each  work  classifica- 
tion required  by  the  contract  work. 

The  undersigned  hereby  declares:  that  he 
Is  the  (Owner,  Partner,  Corporate  Officer), 
of  (Firm  Name)  and  that  the  attached  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Prequallflcation 
Statement  and  Affirmative  Action  Program  Is 
submitted  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  ap- 
proved to  bid  on  Federal-aid  Highway  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts,  as  required  by  Federal 
Highway  Administrative  Order  No.  7-2. 

Firm  Name Signature ■ 

Title • 

Date • 


The  January  10,  1969,  issue  of  Time 
magazine  contained  this  comment  on 
ABC's  effort: 

Cosmopolia  Is  John  Secondarl's  attempt  to 
assay  the  urban  crisis,  and  it  is  so  successful 
that  it  manages  to  transform  TV  Journalism 
into  art.  Editing  shots  of  teeming  Tokyo  and 
sprawling  Los  Angeles  so  that  they  follow  one 
another  with  a  kind  of  rhythm,  the  pro- 
ducer-writer-narrator never  lets  his  visiting 
experts  stay  on  camera  too  long.  Instead,  Sec- 
ondarl  uses  the  visual  part  of  his  program  to 
show  what  the  architects'  voices  are  talking 
about.  Thereafter,  he  Juxtaposes  imaginative 
plans  for  cities  of  the  future  with  the  rot  now 
growing  at  the  cities'  hearts.  The  combina- 
tion is  disturbing,  although  Secondarl  has 
done  his  best  to  make  it  hopeful  as  well  as 
omnlous. 

The  insights  and  ideas  presented  in 
"Cosmopolis"  deserve  wide  attention.  I 
commend  ABC-TV  for  this  documentary 
effort,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  script  of  the  program  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ABC-TV'S  "COSMOPOLIS"  OUTLINES 
THE  URBAN  CRISIS 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
presented  a  very  interesting  hour-long 
documentary  on  the  problems  and  poten- 
tial of  urban  areas.  Titled  "Cosmopolis," 
this  program  surveyed  many  American 
cities,  and  ranged  abroad  to  cover  con- 
gestion in  Tokyo,  new  towns  in  Europe, 
and  other  elements  of  the  worldwide 
urban  challenge. 


"CosMOPOLis,"    January    13,    1969,    ABC 
Television 

George  C.  Scott.  First  there  were  the  hills 
and  the  valleys,  and  the  tribes,  and  then  there 
were  cities  and  communities,  and  it  all  began 
in  Greece. 

The  idea  of  the  city  is  a  Greek  creation.  It 
was  their  answer  to  man's  continuing  search 
for  a  better  life,  a  place  for  men  to  live  to- 
gether. To  be  built  as  beautifully  as  man 
could  conceive,  as  solidly  as  rock  could  be 
fashioned  so  that  it  would  last  for  eternity; 
not  so  large  that  it  should  dwarf  man,  yet 
not  so  small  as  to  be  inslgnlflcant  in  its 
surroundings.  A  place  to  symbolize  man's 
achievement  in  nature. 

And  the  Romans  spread  the  concept  until 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  was  filled 
with  cities,  and  the  cities  themselves  grew 
in  size  and  population  as  man  learned  the 
advantages  of  city  living.  Before  the  birth 
of  Christ  the  city  of  Rome  already  was 
grappling  with  the  problems  we  know  so 
well:  Traffic,  overcrowding,  noise,  pollu- 
tion. They  were  never  solved.  And  the 
Roman  Empire  strangled  in  the  decay  and 
chaos  of  its  glutted  and  Increasingly  ineffi- 
cient cities. 

Rome  fell,  but  the  concept  of  cities  sur- 
vived into  the  Renaissance.  In  fact,  it  be- 
came more  Important  because  only  in  cities 
were  men  safe.  And  still  cities  were  built, 
and  rebuilt,  on  the  principles  that  the  cen- 
ter of  man's  life  should  also  be  an  Inspira- 
tion for  man's  living. 

A  great  deal  of  the  wealth  of  the  times 
went  into  the  raising  and  adorning  of  cities, 
and  what  they  built  was  both  lovely  and 
substantial,  and  intended  to  last  and  be 
enjoyed  forever. 

These  were  the  ideas  which  we  brought 
into  our  own  new  world — permanence, 
grace,  space  for  the  eye  and  the  spirit,  and 
convenience  for  all  manner  of  people,  the 
spirit  of  community. 

And  then,  somehow,  somewhere,  we  lost 
our  way.  (Music] 

ScoTT.  Consider  our  modem  city.  It  is  not 
beautiful,  neither  is  it  convenient.  The  eye 
palls  at  the  sight  of  so  much  sameness.  One 
wonders  what  room  for  individuality  there 
can  De  in  such  a  mold  of  concrete  uniformity. 
How  can  there  be  any  sense  of  community 
in  the  face  of  so  huge  a  sprawl?  And  this 
may  account  for  some  of  the  rootless  feeling 
which  affects  most  of  urban  mankind. 

Urban  man  seems  to  live  In  a  world  out  of 
proportion  with  hla  human  frame.  He  com- 
petes for  essential  space  with  the  products 
of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  competes  vrtth  his 
fellowman  for  room  in  this  ever  larger,  ever 


insufficient  urban  area.  Surfeited  with  hu- 
manity, he  tends  to  withdraw,  and  loneli- 
ness, not  solitude,  is  the  price  of  our  urban 
living.  ,     ^. 

Entire  generations  grow  with  scarcely  tne 
experience  of  a  green  tree  naturally  grown, 
or  a  cluster  of  wlldflowers  in  a  field.  What 
dreams  can  we  expect  of  eyes  which  have 
known  only  sooty  concrete  and  steel? 

Our  cities  suffer  ever  greater  neglect,  ever 
greater  decay.  These  are  less  the  products  of 
economics  than  they  are  the  results  of  the 
general  surrender  to  bigness,  to  complexity, 
to  selfishness,  to  lack  of  pride.  Evermore, 
urban  man  feels  himself  a  particle  of  a 
metropolis.  But  part  of  no  community:  alone 
against  all  the  problems  and  nothingness 
a  world  beyond  his  ken  has  devised. 

And  yet  it  need  not  be  so.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  man  pos- 
sessed so  much  wealth  and  power,  been  mas- 
ter of  so  much  technique  and  knowledge.  It 
would  truly  be  ironic  if  he  could  not  bond 
all  that  experience  and  strength  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  preservation  of  his  chosen  home. 
For  man  is  today  an  urban  animal,  and  the 
city  Is  diseased,  as  architect  I.  M.  Pel  tells  us. 
Pei.  I  think  our  cities,  by  and  large,  are 
very  sick.  And  you  can't  point  to  it  and  say 
where  it  is  sick.  It's  sick  everywhere. 

So,  if  we  do  nothing  about  our  cities  they 
will  first  of  all  stop  growing  and  go  into  a 
decay,  a  much,  much  worse  decay  than  we 
have  experienced  to  date,  and  then  eventu- 
ally they  will  die. 

ScoTT.  This  is  a  program  about  what  cities 
will  be  like  In  the  year  2000.  It  is  largely  an 
examination  of  possible  solutions. 

We  call  it  "CosmopolU."  It  Is  a  Greek  word 
meaning  world  city.  It  seems  possible  that  as 
populations  grow  and  cities  spread,  the  world 
may  become  one  great  urban  area. 

It  is  a  call  for  action.  The  time  is  already 
late.  If  we  do  nothing,  the  buildings  we  erect 
today  might  be  our  cities'  Tombstones  for 
tomorrow. 

PART    I 

Narrator.  The  basic  natural  resource  avail- 
able to  man  is  land,  space.  For  growth,  for 
expansion,  for  refreshment.  There  is  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  land  available  in  the  world, 
ever  smaller  as  men  increase  In  numbers 
and  cities  spread. 

We're  living  in  the  midst  of  history's  great- 
est migration — away  from  the  land  and  into 
the  city.  By  the  year  2000.  rural  inhabitants 
will  be  few.  Most  of  the  earth's  mounting  bil- 
lions will  be  residents  of  some  urban  area. 
Already  in  some  places  we  can  see  what  that 
might  mean. 

Look  at  Tokyo.  Twenty  years  ago,  five  mil- 
lion. Today,  thirteen  million.  By  the  year 
2000  it  will  hold  forty  million.  Each  day  a 
tide  of  commuters  floods  the  center  of  the 
city  and  fills  it  almost  beyond  endurance. 
The  noise  level  of  downtown  Tokyo  Is  up  to 
the  Umit  of  human  tolerance.  So  is  the  air 
pollution.  Traffic  deaths  are  almost  five  times 
as  many  as  in  any  other  city. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  Tokyo  could  hold 
more  people.  The  population  is  already  84.000 
per  square  mile.  As  tightly  packed  as  the 
vegetables  and  the  fish  In  the  retail  market. 
And  yet  people  continue  to  come,  and  they 
all  need  living  space.  Each  month  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  holds  a  lottery  for  government- 
built  apartments  viithln  the  city— practically 
the  only  city  apartments  the  middle-class 
can  afford.  The  waiting  time  is  more  than 
two  vears. 

The  lottery  prize  is  an  apartment  In  a  new 
building  development.  It  Is  middle-income 
housing  and.  most  Important,  it  is  within 
reasonable  distance  from  downtown,  say 
forty- five  minutes.  In  Tokyo  that  is  like  be- 
ing next  door. 

After  a  two-year  wait,  the  Mlzujlrl  family 
are  lucky  \^inners. 

They  are  a  professional  family.  Both  hus- 
band and  wife  arc  college  graduates.  Mr. 
Mizujiri  owns  his  own  business.  Mrs.  Mlzu- 
Jlri  is  a  teacher.  In  Toyko  terms  they  are 
fl.nanclally  comfortable. 
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Their  prize  Is  this 
size,  as  the  Japanese 
guage  it  is  one  rooir 
room    the    family 
counts  Itself  fortunat« 
■  like  more  room.  Some 
ter  will  outgrow  the 
Is  there  more  room 
price? 

The   homes   of 
compact;  but  today 
tlon.  It  Is  a  necessity 
pressure  has  outrvtn 
The  city  of  Tokyo 
of  garbage  a  day.  In 
little  space  for  people, 
garbage. 

So  they  dump  It  lnt< 
filling    In     the 
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that  He  brings  to  every  life  that  offers  Him 
the  opportunity. 

Narrator.  The  city,  the  unplanned  city  in 
explosive  growth,  defies  easy  solutions.  How 
can  one  reverse  the  course  of  uncontrolled 
development? 

Moishe  Safdle,  town  planner  and  architect. 

Safdie.  The  one  aspect  that  makes  me  op- 
timistic about  the  prospects  of  the  city  is 
that  things  are  getting  so'  bad  that  change 
will  have  to  take  place.  Up  to  now,  things 
have  been  somehow  manageable,  but  they 
are  getting  so  bad,  our  transportation  sys- 
tems are  Just  disintegrating.  They  cannot 
deal  with  the  city.  The  availability  of  open 
space  Is  just  becoming  non-existent. 

Pollution  and  smog  are  Just  choking  us, 
and  so  things  are  bad  enough  that  It's  be- 
come a  first-rate  political  issue.  And  because 
It  has  become  a  thing  that  Is  in  the  public 
mind  and  the  public  conscious,  I  think  we 
have  reason  to  be  optimistic  that  we  will 
get  the  kinds  of  action  and  the  kinds  of 
program  that  will  bring  about  very  dramatic 
changes  in  the  next  few  years. 

Narrator.  In  Europe  almost  all  nations 
have  taken  steps  to  limit  and  control  the 
spread  of  their  cities;  the  plans  are  similar. 

London,  for  Instance,  it  Is  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  world — population  twelve  million. 

To  prevent  the  city's  uncontrolled  spread, 
the  British  government  enacted  legislation 
which  created  eight  new  towns  as  satellites 
of  the  city.  London's  expansion  would  take 
place  there.  The  key  to  success  was  the 
cooperation  of  Industry. 

Here  is  Professor  Peter  Hall,  London  Uni- 
versity. 

Haix.  If  an  industrialist  In  London  apply 
to  the  government — and  he  must  apply  to 
the  government  if  he  wants  to  establish  a 
new  factory  or  to  extend  even  his  existing 
factory — then  the  government  may  well  say 
to  him,  has  said  to  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  industrialists  in  London  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  "No,  you  have  not  got 
permission  to  build  your  factory  or  extend 
your  factory  here.  We  want  you  to  relocate 
your  factory  in  a  new  town  twenty-five,  thirty 
miles  outside  London." 

The  growth  of  the  city  Instead  of  Just 
being  allowed  to  proceed  outwards  In  the 
form  of  suburbs  is  stopped  by  means  of  a 
planned  green  belt  which  is  a  band  of  open 
country  which  is  maintained  as  open  coun- 
try by  the  planners,  prohibiting  develop- 
ment on  it. 

Beyond  the  green  belt  the  new  towns  are 
placed.  This  Is  the  arrangement  we  have 
around  London  where  there  are  eight  new 
towns  beyonc;  the  London  Green  Belt. 

Narrator.  This  Is  the  new  town  of  Steven- 
age, 20  miles  from  London.  It  Incorporates 
an  older  town  which  was  already  here,  but 
the  new  one  is  a  planned  community.  The 
British  concept  of  new  towns  Is  closely  tied 
to  slum  clearance.  Many  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Stevenage  are  former  slum  dwellers.  A 
shopping  and  community  center  Is  the 
town's  social  nucleus;  it  is  built  around  a 
central  square.  Factories  and  services  guar- 
antee Jobs.  The  key  to  the  success  of  these 
new  towns  Is  government  control  of  the  re- 
location of  Industry — homes  and  Jobs  to- 
gether. 

Most  houses  are  built  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, although  anyone  may  build  his 
own  home  if  he  wishes.  Each  home  has  Its 
own  Uttle  plot  of  gfreen,  but  there  Is  com- 
mon land  all  around  in  whose  enjoyment  all 
share.  Walking  paths  are  separated  from 
traflSc  arteries,  and  here  one  has  the  im- 
pression that  life  is  led.  on  a  human  scale. 

Like  many  residents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence came  from  the  slums  of  London.  This 
is  what  they  have  to  say  about  their  life 
in  Stevenage. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  best  things 
about  Stevenage  of  course  Is  that  It's  what 
I  term  to  be  an  open  town.  Lots  of  green 
open  space.  The  children  can  freely  run 
about  In  safety.  The  whole  town  is  a  com- 
plete network  of  footways  and  cycle  paths 


which  are  completely  away  from  the  main 
roads  themselves.  It's  possible  to  walk  from 
practically  anywhere  In  this  town  into  the 
industrial  area  without  ever  having  to  cross 
any  of  the  main  artery  roads  in  Steven- 
age. 

Whenever  I  get  out  of  the  train  again  at 
Stevenage  after  a  visit  to  London  I  take  a 
deep  breath  and  say  I'm  glad  I'm  back. 

Mrs.  Lawrence.  Well,  I  feel  quite  passion- 
ate about  living  towns,  and  the  good  way  of 
life  that  it's  created  for  people. 

My  roots  have  gone  down  so  very  firmly 
In  this  town  that  I  really  don't  remember 
what  it  was  like  to  live  in  London.  And  one 
h;is  become  Involved  in  so  many  activities  in 
which  one  takes  part  that  I  Just  don't  re- 
member ever  being  bored  or  depressed.  Which 
I  think  is  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for  In 
this  life. 

The  children  of  course  are  so  much  more 
free  and,  you  know,  happy  and  uninhibited 
than  those  sort  of  living  In  a  large,  over- 
crowded town.  And  one  particularly  notices 
that  when  you  go  back  and  visit. 

I  mean,  here  the  town  is  comparatively 
safe  and  they  know  what  it's  like  to  see 
things  growing  wild,  and  they  know  what  it's 
like  to  climb  trees  and  observe  birds  and 
things  living  in  a  natural  pond.  You  know, 
they  really  grow  up  knowing  even  though 
this  is  perhaps  an  urban  area  It's  planned  so 
carefully  to  preserve  the  trees  and  the  open 
way  of  life,  and  this  is  so  terribly  essential, 
I  think,  to  the  mental  well-being  of  anybody. 
You  know,  to  notice  all  the  different  color 
greens  there  are.  And  children  do  grow  up 
observing  this. 

Narrator.  All  this  did  not  happen  by  ac- 
cident. The  children  of  Stevenage  enjoy  the 
result  of  years  of  planning  and  decisive 
action. 

They  may  not  realize  it.  but  without  gov- 
ernment planning  on  a  broad  regional  scale 
they  would  now  be  living  amid  the  cement 
caverns  of  the  world's  third  largest  city. 

Regional  planning  has  permitted  Britain 
to  build  24  new  towns,  all  successful,  all 
different.  This  Is  Cumbernauld,  in  Scotland, 
a  satellite  of  Glasgow;  one  of  the  newest 
new  towns.  It  Is  more  urban  than  Stevenage. 
The  concept  of  new  towns  is  flexible. 

There  are  new  towns  in  Scandinavia,  In- 
cluding— In   Finland  this  one  of  Tapiola. 

Already  there  are  forty  new  towns  and 
cities  in  various  stages  of  existence  all  over 
Europe.  Their  appearance  is  different,  but 
their  basic  concept  is  similar,  built  with 
access  to  open  sptice,  conceived  to  offer  both 
homes  and  Jobs,  desirable  and  attractive 
place  to  live. 

They  are  all  the  result  of  a  continuing 
cooperation  between  government  and  in- 
dustry, and  of  a  form  of  comprehensive 
planning  which  in  America  never  has  been 
attempted    (Sof  Peter  Hall) 

Hall:  I  think  it's  quite  simple  to  see 
what's  going  to  happen  in  the  big  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  United  States  if  there 
isn't  any  regional  planning  of  the  type  we 
have  practiced  in  Britain  and  in  Europe  these 
last  twenty  years. 

What  will  happen  is  simply  an  extension 
on  a  much  bigger  scale  of  what's  been  hap- 
pening already  In  North  America  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  great  increasing  sprawl  of 
very  low-density  suburbs,  separated  by  in- 
creasing distances  from  the  places  where 
people  work,  with  no  open  space  between  one 
suburb  and  another.  The  resiilt  will  be  that 
people  will  spend  increasing  amounts  of  time 
and  increasing  amounts  of  money  in  getting 
to  and  from  work  each  day. 

I  can't  say  what  the  people  who  are  moving 
Into  the  suburbs  in  the  United  States  now 
really  want  or  really  would  want  If  offeretf 
the  choice.  This  Is  a  difficult  point.  But  1 
think  they  aren't  being  given  the  choice  of 
a  different  style  of  life. 

Narrator.  Some  Americans  are  being  of- 
fered a  choice.  There  are  a  dozen  new  towns 
being  built  and  planned  In  the  United  States. 
AU  of  them  are  private  incentives.  None  of 


them  are  government  aided.  None  are  the  re- 
sult of  overall  regional  planning. 

The  oldest  of  these  American  new  towns  Is 
Reston,  Virginia,  now  four  years  old.  It  Is 
twenty  miles  from  Washington,  D.C.  Uke  its 
European  counterpart.  It  is  an  effort  to  offer 
an  alternative  to  the  usual  suburban  sub- 
division. A  complete  conununlty  with  work 
and  homes  in  the  same  area. 

It  offers  a  variety  of  housing— apartments, 
town  hoxises,  detached  homes.  A  gamut  of 
recreational  facilities.  In  fact,  the  project 
was  30  ambitious  that  its  original  concept 
had  to  be  modified.  Now  they  are  buUdlng 
more  moderately-priced  homes. 

Today  Reston  has  5.000  inhabitants  and 
22  industries.  When  It  is  completed  it  win 
hold  some  75,000  people;  but  for  those  who 
live  there,  the  town  already  is  a  success. 
This  Is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Espino: 
Mrs  EspiNO.  We're  living  in  Reston  because 
It  gives  our  family  a  wonderful  way  of  life. 
Houses  all  clustered  together  enable  us  to 
have  large  areas  of  natural  woods,  of  green 
spaces  that  keep  us  all  the  time  close  to 
nature. 

I  think  that  beauty  is  around  every  corner 
in  Reston,  and  I  think  that  It's  something 
when  even  you're  not  conscious  of  it,  makes 
your  life  wonderful  here. 

Everyone  Just  doesn't  have  their  own  In- 
dividual backyard.  There  are  large  areas  that 
are  being  preserved  for  wilderness  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  children  have  a  wonderful  freedom 
here.  They  can  do  the  things  that  they 
would  be  doing  elsewhere,  but  they  can  do 
them  on  their  own.  They  can  walk,  without 
crossing  any  streets  in  total  safety. 

I  could  live  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I 
really   love   it   very,   very   much. 

Narrator.  Homes  in  Restor  range  from 
$22,000  to  $60,000.  It  is  exclusively  a  middle- 
income  community,  and  for  an  its  advan- 
tages it  is  not  a  solution  to  the  slum  condi- 
tions of  any  city. 

Here's  architect  Philip  Johnson: 
Johnson.  Reston  is  a  perfectly  beautiful 
little  town  center  with  the  waters  right  as 
you  go  shopping  within  the  little  squares, 
enclosed  to  catch  the  sun.  And  you  shop  in 
a  very  dense  shopping  area. 

The  car  has  been  conquered  In  Reston. 
The  pedestrian  has  been  given  a  chance. 
The  water  and  the  amenities  that  the  St. 
Marks  lovers,  and  the  people  who  love  to  go 
to  Venice  and  say  how  much  prettier  it  is 
there,  have  a  chance  In  Reston  to  have  a 
slmlUarity. 

Now,  the  reason  that  Reston  Is  not  more 
copied  Is  an  obvious  one — money,  you  fee. 
There's  another  new  town.  Coltimbla  much 
bigger,  but  again  there  the  architectural 
values  have  been  kept  as  near  the  current 
American  taste  as  possible. 

Narrator.  Columbia  lies  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  D.C.  It  is  Uttle  more 
than  one-year  old.  and  thriving.  It  is  planned 
that  eventually  it  will  hold  100.000  people, 
and  from  the  beginning  it  will  be  an  Inte- 
grated community.  Seventeen  industrial 
complexes  soon  will  offer  Jobs  to  the  citizens 
of  Colimabla.  There  are  plans  to  build  low- 
income  housing  with  Federal  funds. 

The  town  is  planned  as  a  series  of  neigh- 
borhoods. Each  neighborhood  is  built  around 
a  nucleus  which  holds  shopping  and  facil- 
ities for  community  activities.  Each  neigh- 
borhood has  its  own  swimming  pool  and 
child  care  centers  for  all  the  homes  in  its 
area.  There  win  be  at  least  50  elementary  and 
high  schools.  Columbia  is  definitely  oriented 
towards  the  young  fanuly.  But  then,  an  new 
towns  are  planned  to  serve  the  needs  of 
young  children. 

But  Columbia,  too,  is  basicany  a  middle- 
Income  community.  None  of  the  new  towns 
being  developed  In  this  country  today  are 
primarily  intended  to  offer  low-Income  hous- 
ing. 

As  such  they  can  only  hope  to  be  partlaUy 
successful.  A  healthy  new  town  must  be  an 
extension   of   the   society   out   of   which    it 


grows.  It  must  not  only  offer  homes  and  jobs, 
but  a  variety  of  homes  and  a  variety  of  Jobs 
for  a  variety  of  people,  and  all  ethnic  groups 

It  must  be  thoroughly  planned  architec- 
turally, economically,  socially.  It  must  make 
prudent  use  of  basic  resources,  such  as  land 
and  water. 

It  must  be  adequately  connected  to  the 
region's  systems  of  transportation. 

It  is  the  European  lesson  that  an  this  can 
be  achieved,  but  only  through  regional  plan- 
ning on  a  broad  scale,  and  through  the  con- 
stant cooperation  of  government,  private  in- 
dustry, and  other  groups. 

It  is  the  European  experience  that  it  is 
government   which   must  take   the   lead. 

In  this  country  we  have  until  now  at- 
tempted to  do  the  Job  with  private  capital 
alone,  and  only  in  a  few  experimental  com- 
munities. It  will  take  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands of  new  communities  to  accommodate 
the  natural  growth  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  time  this  essential  work  was  begun. 
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If  there  are  new  towns  and  new  cities  in 
our  future,  their  use  will  be  to  limit  the 
sprawl  of  the  city.  But  how  to  deal  with  the 
spreading  rot  at  the  city's  core? 

Increasingly  the  city  is  becoming  the  home 
of  the  poor  and  the  black.  The  affluent  are 
leaving  it  for  the  pleasanter,  if  l«ss  con- 
venient, suburbs.  Commerce  is  following  the 
affluent  in  their  flight 

The  squalid  disease  spreads  through  the 
city's  downtown. 

Here  is  architect  I.  M.  Pel: 
Pei.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  city 
that  are  more  seriously  in  trouble  than 
others,  and  those  are  the  parts  that  may 
have  to  require  surgery.  And  other  parts  may 
not  be  as  sick,  so  perhaps  medication  would 
do. 

So  the  solution  lor  the  Uls  of  the  city  de- 
pends on  the  seriousness  of  the  malaise  and 
I  think  If  it's  very  serious  we  have  to  oper- 
ate. If  it's  not  so  serious  we  can  probably 
do  it  by   less  drastic  means. 

Narrator.  The  problem  is  how  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  saved,  and  how. 

In  New  Yor'K  it  was  thought  that  this  old 
neighborhood  could  be  rehabilitated  through 
a  revolutionary  technique.  The  buildings 
were  hollowed,  "ana  then  a  new  prefabricated 
interior  was  lowered  into  place. 

Instant  rehabilitation.  The  tenants  were 
out  of  the  building  only  forty-eight  hours. 
What  they  returned  to  was  the  same,  famil- 
iar neighborhood;  but  to  modernized 
homes — fresh,  new,  convenient  Interiors. 

It  was  an  experiment,  and  it  proved  too 
expensive  for  wide  use. 

What  has  been  most  often  done  with  slum 
areas  Is  to  level  them  to  the  ground  and  sub- 
stitute new  housing  projects  on  the  site.  In 
the  last  thirty  years  we  have  spent  S7  billion 
and  built  more  than  700,000  dwelling  units 
through  federally-assisted  public  housing. 
This  is  a  form  of  slum  clearance  which  alters 
the  look  of  the  city,  but  does  not  truly 
change  the  circumstances  which  create  the 
ghetto.  The  poor  consort  exclusively  with  the 
poor  in  their  endless  competition  for  living. 
It  is  a  mutation  in  the  form  of  misery. 

Southwest  Washington,  D.C.  represents  an- 
other approach.  Here  were  some  of  the  worst 
slums  in  America.  They  were  substituted  with 
this  model  community,  one  of  the  happiest 
architectural  experiments  in  the  land.  The 
area  holds  more  than  six  thousand  dwelling 
units  of  various  size  and  architecture,  de- 
signed lor  a  wide  range  of  pocketbooks.  It 
is  an  integrated  community.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  space  is  beyond  the  eco- 
nomic reach  of  the  slum's  previous  dwellers. 
The  ever-present  problem  of  urban  re- 
newal Is  how  can  the  dwellers  of  the  old 
slums  afford  to  live  In  the  housing  which  is 
built  to  replace  them? 

Take  Philadelphia.  'When,  at  long  last,  it 
was  determined  to  do  something  about  its 


unsightly  center,  the  architectural  and  com- 
mercial needs  of  the  city  received  priority. 

Today  downtown  Philadelphia  offers  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  outlooks  of  any  of  our 
cities.  It  Is  lovely  to  look  upon.  It  is  func- 
tional; it  is  convenient  for  shopping,  busi- 
ness and  just  plain  urban  living  ol  a  graceful 
sort. 

All  this  has  made  the  center  of  Philadel- 
phia most  desirable  as  a  place  for  business, 
as  a  place  to  live.  But  with  all  the  safeguards 
and  prudence,  this  form  of  life  is  still  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  people  who  once  lived 
here. 

There  is  almost  nothing  we  cannot  do  about 
our  decaying  cities.  We  can  rehabilitate  what 
must  be  rehaWlltated:  we  can  discard  what  is 
wirthless;  we  can  replace  It  with  desirable, 
even  lovely  structures. 

Two  questions:  How  do  we  pay  for  it?  And 
what  do  we  do  with  the  poor  whom  we  dis- 
place? 

Here  is  architect  Moishe  Safdle ; 
Safdie.  The  most  immediate  challenge  to 
architecture  today  I  think  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  use  the  tools  of  industrial- 
ized housing  and  industrialized  construction 
to  create  a  decent  environment. 

When  it  comes  to  considering  construction 
Itself,  the  process  of  building,  the  most  dra- 
matic thing  about  the  present  state  of  the 
industry  is  that  it's  totally  archaic.  We  build 
today  pretty  well  the  same  way  that  we  built 
fifty  years  ago.  Technology,  the  whole  wealth 
of  technology  as  it  has  affected  every  other 
industry,  has  not  affected  the  construction 
industry.  It's  basically  a  craft  process.  The 
application  of  mass  production  and  assembly 
line  techniques  is  non-existent.  The  whole 
relationship  of  design  to  construction,  design 
construction  and  marketing,  is  stratified. 

Where  other  industries  are  able  to  design 
and  manufacture  the  product  and  market  it 
within  a  single  organizational  structure,  in 
construction  we  have  this  totally  divided. 
Architects  have  nothing  to  do  with  industry, 
and  Industry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contractor.  And  the  only  way  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  build  faster — which  is 
one  thing  we  have  to  do  to  deal  with  popu- 
lation growth  Itself — and  build  cheaper  so 
we  can  improve  the  quality  of  housing  that 
the  average  individual  gets,  is  to  apply  tech- 
nology through  Industrialization  and  mech- 
anization to  the  construction  industry. 

Narrator.  Already  there  have  been  ex- 
amples of  a  dramatic  potential  for  Indus- 
trialization, 

For  instance.  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  this 
hotel  was  built  In  record  time  by  using 
completely  prefabricated  elements  called 
modules.  Each  module  was  assembled  at  the 
factory:  Walls,  celling,  floor,  carpeting,  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  wiring,  plumbing.  A  com- 
plete Uvlng  unit  ready  to  be  raised  into 
place. 

The  building  of  this  hotel  took  only  nine 
months — one-half  the  usual  time.  This  in- 
dustrial experiment  is  a  success. 

Habitat  67,  in  Montreal,  was  built  to  show 
a  type  of  housing  for  the  future.  It  is  an- 
other aspect  of  the  use  of  the  prefabricated 
modular  construction  system. 

Here  the  modules  are  more  complex  in  de- 
sign, adaptable  to  various  combinations  for 
differently  sized  apartments.  Terraces  and 
garden  areas  can  be  designed  into  the  com- 
ponents. The  system  is  flexible.  It  can  be 
used  to  build  luxury  apartments  such  as 
these,  or  for  more  modest  housing.  The  basic 
principle  is  build  the  home  in  a  factory 
using  factory  methods,  and  then  erect  it  on 
The  building  site. 

Habitat's  designer.  Moishe  Safdle. 
Safdie.  One  of  the  problems  we  must  face 
is  that  on  one  hand  we  have  to  btiild  greater 
densities  and  on  the  other  the  quality  of 
life  that  the  single-family  house  offers  is 
something  that  we  don't  want  to  give  up. 
We  do  want  to  have  a  garden,  we  do  want 
to  have  greenery  around  our  house.  We  want 
to  have  the  privacy  that  permits  us  to  head 
our  family  life  without  hearing  our  netgb- 
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parcels  of  land  from  many  owners,  each  with 
varied  demands. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  architects  and 
planners  are  looking  to  areas  other  than  land 
as  probable  building  sites.  This  is  architect 
Buckmlnster  Puller's  project  for  a  floating 
city.  It  could  be  sited  wherever  there  Is  a 
waterfront.  Each  building  complex  would 
house  an  entire  neighborhood  of  five  thou- 
sand people  in  one  megastructure;  that  is, 
one  building  which  would  hold  housing, 
shopping,  schools,  services,  utilities,  all  under 
one  roof. 

Separate  megastructures  would  be  con- 
nected by  roadway  bridges.  The  whole  could 
be  prefabricated,  assembled  in  a  shipyard 
and  floated  into  place.  It  is  one  solution  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  create  more  living 
space  near  the  center  of  a  waterfront  city 
without  increasing  its  population  density. 
F^^rthermore,  architects  claim,  the  cost  of 
such  a  project  would  be  retisonable,  at  least 
competitive  with   other  building  plans. 

The  Japanese,  whose  search  for  space  is 
vital,  have  a  plan  for  a  series  of  floating  is- 
lands, with  a  roadway  network  running  along 
the  top.  and  terraced  homes  descending  to 
the  water  level.  Each  island  would  be  a 
megastructure  holding  an  entire  commu- 
nity, and  complete  in  itself. 

Also,  Japanese  is  the  project  for  free- 
form  megastructures  built  in  a  conventional 
city.  This  might  be  a  solution  for  cities, 
large  sections  of  which  are  blighted.  The 
condemned  areas  could  be  leveled  and  these 
huge  structures  built  to  accommodiate  en- 
tire communities,  together  with  schools, 
shops,  services,  all  self-contained.  The  free- 
form  is  adaptable  to  any  Size  or  shape  of 
land  available. 

But  perhaps  the  most  practical  of  these 
space-creating  Japanese  projects  is  Kenzo 
Tange's  plan  for  building  over  Tokyo  Bay. 
The  buildings  would  follow  an  arterial  high- 
way, which  would  also  be  a  bridge  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  The  settlement  would 
be  clearly  connected  to  the  land;  part  of  it 
would  actually  abut  on  the  land. 

The  megastructures  would  be  of  a  style  In 
tune  with  the  central  city  out  of  which  the 
communities  would  grow;  each  would  house 
thousands  of  the  people  who  each  year  in- 
crease the  population  and  density  of  Tokyo. 

All  of  these  projects  are  flexible.  All  of 
them  are  potential  solutions — at  least  partial 
solutions — to  some  of  the  problems  of  some 
of  our  cities. 

This  is  the  model  of  a  community  project 
proposed  for  the  mountains  overlooking 
Santa  Monica,  Callfomla.  The  top  of  the 
mountain  would  hotise  the  community  and 
shopping  center,  with  storage  space  for  cars. 
Housing  would  be  built  on  terraces  along  the 
mountainside  with  footpath  and  elevators 
leading  to  every  level. 

By  concentrating  the  housing  Into  well- 
defined  areas  the  maximum  natural  green 
and  trees  would  be  left  in  the  immediate 
reach  of  all.  It  is  an  idea  useable  wherever 
there  are  hills,  or  a  mountain. 

But  all  of  these  are  projects,  plans,  some 
lovelier  than  others. 

The  reality  is  still  the  sprawUng,  rotting 
city  which  threatens  to  engulf  us  all  if  we 
do  not  act.  For  we  can  act.  if  we  want  to.  If 
we  organize,  as  we  must. 

The  alternative  is  too  unpleasant  even  to 
consider. 

EPn-OGUE 

Narrator.  Many  are  the  projects  to  control 
the  spread  of  our  cities,  renew,  revitalize  and 
refurbish  their  centers;  many  more  will  be 
proposed.  Man  has  been  conscious  of  his  ur- 
ban crisis  only  a  relatively  short  time.  The 
means  to  correct  It  exist,  the  technique*  are 
available,  the  money  can  be  found.  Then  why 
have  we  not  yet  scored  a  greater  success? 

One  of  the  great  challenges  we  face  In  the 
renaissance  of  our  cities  is  basic  organization. 
Los  Angeles  is  a  collection  of  seventy-flve 
independent  communities. 


New  York  counts  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred separate  local  governments  within  fifty 
miles  of  Times  Square. 

Our  cities  are  no  longer  cities,  they  are  re- 
gions spilling  over  county,  eve'n  state  lines, 
and  there  is  no  adequate  regional  planning. 

I  SOP  Hall) 

Hall.  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  prob- 
lem which  the  United  States  faces  as  a  so- 
ciety in  trying  to  plan  its  major  metropoli- 
tan areas.  This  is  that  there  is  no  social  ac- 
ceptance of  regional  planning  as  we  under- 
stand it  in  Europe. 

In  Europe,  Western  Europe,  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  governments,  some  of  which 
are  conventionally  labeled  left  wing  and 
some  of  them  right  wing.  But  all  these  gov- 
ernments are  united  in  virtually  every  coun- 
try in  their  acceptance  of  positive  planning 
of  metropolitan  areas,  of  controls  over  met- 
ropolitan growth  in  a  way  which  Is  quite 
foreign  to  most  Americans.  This  I  think 
gives  us  much  greater  capacity  to  deal  with 
our  emerging  urban  problems  than  Amerl- 
can  metropolitan  areas  have. 

If  Americans  cannot  see  their  way  to  ac- 
cepting metropolitan  area  planning  covering 
a  wide  area  of  growth  around  the  major  cit- 
ies then  I  see  a  rather  bleak  future  for  urban 
America  and  for  urban  Americans. 

Narrator.  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas. 

DotJOLAS.  By  the  year  2000  we  will  prob- 
ably have  a  total  pwpulatlon  of  around  three 
hundred  million  people,  or  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  more  than  we  have  now.  Most 
of  this  growth  will  be  in  the  suburbs.  Some 
small  portion  of  It  will  be  in  the  central 
cities. 

Our  present  units  of  local  government  are 
altogether  too  minute.  For  example,  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago  have  over  a  thousand 
separate  units  of  government  and  It's  al- 
most Impossible  to  get  any  united  plan  from 
them  when  you  have  so  many  different  small 
units  to  deal  with. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  have  larger  units 
of  local  government,  not  merely  county 
units  taking  over  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  towns,  but  probably  metropolitan  areas 
which  win  operate  as  a  unit  under  the 
states. 

Chicago,  for  example,  could  have  six  or 
seven  units,  not  a  thousand.  Or  possibly  one 
unit  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  If  that 
could  be  achieved. 

This  Is  going  to  require  the  sweeping  away 
of  a  lot  of  local  barriers  and  the  adoption 
of   broader   systems  of   government. 

Now  people  differ  as  to  whether  they  think 
this  program  Is  possible.  Those  who  are 
pessimists  by  nature  say  that  it's  Impossible, 
that  the  conflicts  within  society  are  so  great 
as  to  prevent  action  of  this  type. 

I  suppose  I  am  an  optimist  by  nature.  And 
it's  my  belief  that  this  country  which  has 
come  through  many  crises  in  the  past  which 
have  threatened  it,  still  has  the  ability  to 
adapt,  to  move  forward  along  democratic 
lines.  But  this  Is  going  to  depend  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  issue  is  up 
to  them  and  is  in  a  sense  up  to  you. 

Narrator.  During  this  hour  we  have  shown 
you  some  of  the  proposed  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  cities.  We  can  control  the  spread 
of  metropolitan  areas.  We  can  build  new 
communities.  We  can  renew  our  cities.  We 
can  build  opportunity,  eliminate  squalor. 
The  challenge  is  great  but  our  means  to 
overcome  It  are  far  greater  than  the  chal- 
lenge. What  we  need  Is  the  will,  the  de- 
termination to  move,  to  act,  to  accomplish. 

The  city  Is  the  very  expression  of  man.  It 
was  born  out  of  his  need.  It  has  grown  and 
spread  in  answer  to  his  demand.  Very  little 
time,  thought  or  effort  has  gone  Into  the 
recent  development  of  our  cities.  But  the 
stifling  creation  which  today  threatens  us 
could  become  man's  greatest  achievement. 
Indeed,  it  mustl 
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MORRIS  SCHAPmO:  A  MAN  WHO 
MADE  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 
COME  TRUE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Baltl- 
moreans  are  often  puzzled  about  it.  but 
there  is  a  good  reason  v;hy  the  city  of 
Baltimore  is  the  home  of  the  Boston 
Metals  Co.  That  is  because  Morris  Scha- 
piro,  who  founded  the  company  and  is 
responsible  for  its  phenomenal  success, 
spent  his  first  night  as  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

He  had  come  here  from  Latvia  in  1902. 
Like  so  many  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, he  had  left  a  country  where  peo- 
ple of  his  faith  were  being  persecuted 
to  come  to  the  United  States  where  it 
was  said  that  an  enterprising  man  of 
any  faith  could  achieve  success. 

But  the  streets  of  Boston  were  not 
paved  in  gold  for  Morris  Schapiro;  his 
years  there  were  neither  happy  nor  re- 
warding. 

In  1904,  therefore,  he  came  to  Balti- 
more, which  had  just  been  devastated 
by  file.  Out  of  the  ruins  and  debris,  he 
began  a  career  in  the  metal  industry  by 
hauling  scrap.  Within  a  year,  with  two 
relatives  and  a  combined  capital  fund  of 
$200,  Morris  Schapiro  had  founded  the 
Boston  Meials  Co. 

Sixty-five  years  later  that  company  is 
the  biggest  exporter  of  American-built 
diesel  parts  and  the  biggest  firm  in  the 
world  involved  in  the  replacement  of 
machinery.  At  the  age  of  85,  its  founder 
and  now  chairman  of  the  board  is  one 
of  Baltimore's  most  beloved  figures  and 
one  of  her  most  ardent  boosters,  as  well 
as  providing  one  of  her  most  notable 
success  stories. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Schapiro's  85th  birthday 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Gives  Guts  on  His  Birthday 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
Morris  Schapiro,  Baltimore's  ship  scrapping 
and  race  track  tycoon  spent  Friday  distribut- 
ing $100  bills  to  each  employee  of  Boston 
Metals  Company,  a  custom  built  up  over  the 
past  decade  in  honor  of  bis  birthday. 

Yesterday  he  was  85.  But  because  his  birth- 
day fell  on  Saturday,  he  distributed  the 
money  on  the  last  working  day  for  the  full 
staff. 

However,  he  spent  his  birthday  wandering 
around  the  shlpbreaklng  yard  in  Fairfield 
Just  as  he  does  every  Saturday.  Even  now  he 
goes  up  and  down  ship  ladders,  perhaps  not 
as  agilely  as  he  did  years  ago,  but  he  still 
does  it. 

During  the  week,  Mr.  Schapiro  Is  on  the 
Job  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  at  Ms  313  East 
Baltimore  street  office  where  the  walls  are 
covered  with  photographs  of  ships  which 
have  helped  him  become  one  of  the  biggest 
men  in  the  business  and  photos  of  his  wife, 
two  sons,  two  daughters,  seven  grandchil- 
dren and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

CREDITS  LtrCK  FOR  RISE 

Despite  the  fact  that  today  he  moves  in  the 
circles  of  the  biggest  shipowners  In  the  world, 
D.  K.  Ludwlg,  with  whom  he  started  In  busi- 
ness and  who  always  writes  him  a  letter  on 
his  birthday,  and  Aristotle  Onassls  to  whom 
he  sold  the  Canadian  frigate  which  today  has 
become  the  celebrated  yacht  Christina  on  the 
Mediterranean,  Mr.  Schapiro  still  offers  a 
"thank  God  every  night  for  my  family." 
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The  smiling,  pink-cheeked  octogenarian  Is 
still  modest  enough  to  credit  his  rise  to  the 
top  in  his  field  internationally  to  luck,  but 
those  who  have  known  him  over  the  years 
are  well  aware  that  "lots  of  hard  work  and 
good  solid  management"  have  added  a  great 
deal  to  his  spectacular  achievement. 

Although  ship  breaking  is  still  the  main 
business  of  the  Boston  Metals  Schapiros,  the 
horse  racing  business  has  added  considerable 
glamour  and  romance  to  their  operation.  The 
initial  interest  began  about  1943  when  Morris 
Schapiro  bought  Gulfstream  with  a  partner 
and  ended  five  years  later  when  they  fell  out 
of  tune. 

In  1950,  he  upset  Maryland  racing  circles 
when  he  purchased  Laurel  Race  Track,  be- 
cause no  one  was  certain  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  Today  they  are  simply  envious  of 
the  tremendous  success  which  Is  Laurel,  and 
agree  that  It  has  been  good  lor  Maryland. 

STRONG  LOCAL,  ALLEGIANCE 

Although  the  Schapiros  have  Interests  all 
over  the  United  States  and  overseas,  Morris's 
strongest  allegiance  is  to  Baltimore  and 
Maryland.  A  few  years  ago  when  there  was 
a  possibility  that  Maryland  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  might  be  taken  over  by 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  crowd,  for  whom 
he  had  little  respect,  Morris  Schapiro  said 
he  would  put  up  $1  million  and  looked  for 
someone  with  another  $1  million  to  work 
with    him    to   save    the   company. 

The  stock  Involved  was  sold  to  him  and 
Thomas  Nichols,  the  late  head  of  Olln- 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corporation,  because 
they  were  recognized  for  being  "decent  men 
who  want  to  build  up  a  company  rather 
than  to  purge  or  liquidate  It." 

Throughout  his  life,  Morris  Schapiro  has 
faced  challenges  and  crises  which  would 
make  lesser  men  quail.  His  Horatio  Alger 
story  goes  back  to  1902  when  the  Imperial 
Russians  were  riding  high  and  Czar  Nicho- 
las II  had  little  time  or  sympathy  for  his 
Latvian  subjects,  particularly  the  Jewish 
ones. 

"It  was  the  old  story  of  persecution,"  he 
relates.  "I  was  19,  discouraged  and  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  English.  But  I  got  steerage 
passage  to  America  on  the  old  Pennsylvania 
and    landed    in    New   York   all    alone." 

Upon  landing  In  New  York,  he  took  a  train 
to  Boston  because  that  was  as  far  as  his 
money  would  carry  him.  He  describes  his 
stay  there  miserable  years,  during  which  he 
worked  as  a  butcher  boy,  grocery  clerk  and 
"half  heartedly  for  a  wholesale  grocer." 

Finally  he  fled  to  a  distant  cousin  In 
Georgia  who  set  him  up  as  an  Itinerant 
country  i>eddler  wtlh  a  mule,  a  stock  of  soap 
and  a  wad  of  dry  goods,  plus  an  earful  of 
good  advice. 

That  lasted  one  day  because  "I  couldn't  see 
myself  for  the  rest  of  my  life  pushing  that 
stuff  on  countrymen." 

With  $12.75  In  his  pocket,  he  headed  for 
the  coast  and  was  wandering  around  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  waterfront  where  he  saw  a 
seaman  with  a  sign  reading  "Passage  to 
Baltimore,  $12." 

When  he  landed  at  Block  street,  he  did  not 
realize  that  the  greatest  disaster  ever  to  hit 
the  Maryland  city  would  help  launch  him 
on  his  career. 

The  burned-down  city  of  Baltimore,  In 
February,  1904,  was  still  paralyzed.  He  found 
an  old  cart  amid  the  Junk,  saw  all  the  met- 
al, scouted  out  the  city's  Junk  yards  and  be- 
gan hauling  Junk  back  and  forth — earning 
the  magnificent  sum  of  two  cents  a  trip. 

By  the  end  of  1904,  he  had  $30  and  the  de- 
termination to  set  up  a  business.  With  two 
relatives  who  had  arrived  from  Latvia,  they 
pooled  $200  and  established  the  Boston  Met- 
als Company — named  after  the  city  where 
he  spent  his  first  night  In  the  United  States. 
Today,  Boston  Metals  Is  the  biggest  ex- 
porter of  Amerlcan-bullt  diesel  parts  and  Is 
the  biggest  firm  Involved  In  the  replacement 
of  machinery  In  the  world. 


GUN  CRIMES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  gun 
crimes  in  Washington,  D.C.,  continue  to 
be  a  matter  of  increasing  concern. 

On  Friday  last,  action  was  taken  by  a 
U.S.  District  Court  which  may  well  mark 
a  tui-ning  point  in  the  war  on  crime. 
Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  using  a  pro- 
vision of  the  1967  District  of  Columbia 
crime  law,  imposed  a  sentence  of  15  years 
to  life,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  for  the 
substantive  crime,  because  the  defendant 
carried  a  gun  at  the  time. 

The  story  was  reported  in  an  Evening 
Star  article  entitled  'Comes  Under  1967 
Law:  Robber  Gets  15  Years  to  Life." 
written  by  Donald  Hirzel,  and  published 
January  31,  1969,  and  in  a  Washington 
Post  article  entitled  "Stiff  New  Penalty 
Imposed  on  Thief,"  written  by  Thomas 
Lippman,  and  published  February  1, 
1969. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators will  note  that  court  officials  were  re- 
ported as  stating  most  cases  tried  up  to 
this  time  involved  offenses  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  enactment  of  the  new 
law.  I  am  delighted  to  learn  this  situation 
is  now  changing. 

Unfortunately,  one  reporter  is  for  the 
most  part  accurate  when  he  states  this 
has  been  a  "little-noticed"  provision  of 
the  law.  Those  in  the  communications 
me<iia  who  have  the  means  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  have  done 
little  to  do  so. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Senate. 
Four  times  during  1968  I  spoke  of  this 
provision  on  the  ficor  of  the  Senate: 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114.  part 
14,  page  18506;  Congressional  Record. 
volume  114,  part  15,  page  19288;  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  114,  part  16, 
page  21180;  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 114,  part  21,  page  27142. 

It  was  on  this  last  date  that  the  Senate 
added  almost  identical  language  to  the 
National  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  by 
adopting  my  floor  amendment.  That  pro- 
vision was  subsequently  modified  in  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

With  eligible  cases  only  now  coming 
befoi-e  the  courts,  it  is  obviously  too  early 
to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  this  added 
penalty. 

Yet,  the  cit  is  prevalent  that  Congress 
should  pass  still  another  law — this  time 
containing  mandatory  minimum  fixed 
terms. 

During  the  September  debate  I  said 
I  was  not  against  mandatory  minimum 
penalties,  but  that  two  Presidential 
Crime  Commissions  took  a  very  dim  view 
of  that  approach.  I  said  I  had  reason  to 
believe  my  amendment  would  result  in 
a  stronger  sentencing  structure  than 
mandatory  fixed  minimums  for  several 
reasons.  I  also  quoted  from  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  1958  national  act 
issued  when  Congress  first  began  to  enter 
the  field  of  indeterminate  sentencing. 
The  conference  report  reads: 

Testimony  Bubmltf^  at  the  hearing  on 
this  legislation  disclosed  that  terms  served 
under  indeterminate  sentences  average  longer 
than  do  terms  under  the  fixed  system. 
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For  those  wtio  advocate  rigid  fixed 
penalties  and  aigue  Indeterminate  sen- 
tencing is  wealc  let  them  consider  the 
fact  that  the  del  endant  in  this  case  will 
serve  "at  least  1  i  years  before  becoming 
eligible  for  parcle."  The  indeterminate 
formula  permits  this  flexibility  to  deal 
with  each  case  Individually.  The  judge 
determined  the  nature  of  the  attack  war- 
ranted the  heavier  sentence. 

As  this  law  bee  smes  operative,  the  Sen- 
ate District  Comnittee  should  keep  close 
tabs  on  its  impact.  Change  It.  if  neces- 
sary. 

To  be  effective  it  must  be  utilized,  and 
its  availability  nust  be  made  known  to 
every  potential  gun  criminal. 

Judge  Hart  hrs  begun  use  of  the  law 
we  enacted. 

Now  a  large  n  easure  of  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  news  media,  in  its 
many    reports    cf    crimes,    to    circxilate 
widely  the  noti<  e  that  the  gun  crime 
criminal  in  the  ^  ation's  Capital  runs  the 
rtsk  of  Imprisonment  for  life. 
Exhibit  1 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Janf  31.  1969! 
Comes    Under    1937    Law:    Robber    Gets    15 
Yejirs  to  Life 
(By  Donald  Hirzel) 

A  federal  Judge  today  tapped  a  section  of 
the  D.C.  Crime  Reduction  Act  of  1967  which 
permits  life  senterces  for  crimes  of  violence 
with  use  of  weapxjiis  to  Impose  a  15-year-to- 
Itfe  sentence  on  a  man  who  robbed  a  liquor 
store  of  t622. 

U.S.  District  Cout  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr 
gave  notice  that  "i  nyone  else  convicted  by  a 
Jury  before  me  on  an  armed  robbery  can 
expect  similar  treat  ment." 

The  law  became  effective  on  Dec.  27.  1967, 
and  Is  believed  to  have  been  xised  only  once 
before  In  the  court. 

The  reason  It  his  not,  according  to  court 
officials,  is  that  tb(  court  backlog  Is  so  great 
most  crimes  tried  within  the  last  year  were 
committed  prior  tc  Its  enactment. 

However,  from  t  ow  on  most  of  the  cases 
being  processed  w  11  Involve  offenses  whicli 
occurred  following  snactment. 

The  defendant  before  Hart  today  was 
James  McCoy.  25.  o  ;  the  1600  block  of  Kenyon 
St.  NW,  who  had  bsen  found  guilty  of  armed 
robbery,  assault  v<lth  a  dangerous  weapon 
and  possession  of  a  prohibited  weapon — a 
sawed-off  shotgun. 

He  received  15  y  (ars  to  life  for  the  armed 
robbery.  40  months  to  10  years  for  the  as- 
sault and  one  year  'or  the  prohibited  weapon. 
The  two  lesser  chirges  will  be  served  con- 
currently with  the  armed  robbery  sentence. 

McCoy  was  charged  with  the  $622  holdup 
of  the  Congressional  Liquor  Store.  406  First 
St.  SE.  last  June  2  2,  with  another  man. 

McCoy  was  armdd  with  the  shotgun  and 
his  partner  had  a  pistol.  The  store  owner 
resisted  the  robbt  ry  and  was  bit  with  a 
whiskey  bottle  and  the  pistol  butt  as  the  tv;o 
escaped. 

Witnesses  noted  the  tag  number  of  the 
escape  car  and  on  J  uly  11  McCoy  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  t  le  lobbery. 

He  was  released  on  bond  and  on  Sept.  9 
was  arrested  on  cl.arges  of  forgery  and  re- 
leased on  personal  I  >ond  until  his  trial  on  the 
robbery  charge. 

McCoy  denied  iny  Involvement  In  the 
holdup. 

Defense  attornej  James  Hughes  filed  an 
appeal  and  asked  that  McCoy  be  released 
pending  the  outcome. 

Hart  replied  that  "the  nature  of  the  attack 
Indicates  that  he  Li  a  walking  keg  of  dyna- 
mite on  the  street)'  and  refused  release. 


(Prom   the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.   1,   1969] 

Stift  New  Penalty   Imposed  on  Thief 
(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman) 

A  District  Court  Judge  Invoked  a  Ilttle-no- 
ticed  provision  of  the  1967  D.C.  Crime  Act 
yesterday  to  impose  a  prison  term  of  15  years 
to  life  on  a  convicted  liquor  store  robber. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart.  Jr.  also  "served  no- 
tice," he  said,  that  "anyone  else  convicted  by 
a  Jury  before  me  of  armed  robbery  may  ex- 
pect a  similar  sentence." 

The  crime  bill  provided  that  a  Judge  may 
Impose  life  imprisonment  for  any  crime  ol 
violence  in  which  a  dangerous  weapon  is 
used.  Court  officials  said  they  could  recall 
only  one  previous  case  in  which  such  action 
had  been  taken. 

Without  the  crime  act,  Judge  Hart  said, 
the  longest  sentence  he  could  have  given  to 
James  E.  McCoy  would  have  been  15  years. 

McCoy,  25.  of  1636  Kenyon  st.  nw.,  was  con- 
victed of  the  robbery  of  Congressional  Liq- 
uors, 406  1st.  se..  last  July.  The  Jury  also 
found  that  McCoy  used  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
to  threaten  the  store's  owner,  Bernard  Le- 
vine. 

"At  close  range,"  Judge  Hart  said,  "a 
sawed-off  shotgun  is  the  most  dangerous 
weapon  known  to  man." 

Judge  Hart  also  noted  that  McCoy  had 
been  charged  with  forgery  while  awaiting 
trial  In  the  robbery  case.  The  sentence  he 
Imposed  yesterday,  he  said,  will  be  consecu- 
tive to  any  sentence  given  to  McCoy  in  any 
other  case.  McCoy  will  have  to  serve  at  least 
15  years  before  becoming  eligible  for  parole. 


REFORM  OF  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  favors  reform  in  the  electoral 
college  system,  I  found  much  meat  in  an 
article  by  Tom  Wicker,  New  York  Times 
columnist,  which  was  published  in  the 
Times  of  January  30. 

Mr.  Wicker's  column  was  captioned 
"Case  for  Direct  Vote." 

I  have  been  inclined  to  the  propor- 
tional approach — namely  proportional 
division  of  a  State's  electoral  votes  ac- 
cording to  its  pxjpular  votes,  this  to  be 
done  automatically  and  without  the  use 
of  electors.  I  am  a  cosponsor  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  on  such  legislation. 

As  an  alternative,  I  look  with  favor  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  which  would  assign 
electoral  votes  according  to  the  popular 
vote  of  each  congressional  district. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  reform  the 
electoral  system  but  keep  its  framework, 
I  do  not  rule  out  the  approach  to  which 
Mr.   Wicker   directs  himself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Wicker's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Split  :  Case  fob  Direct  Vote 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

After  the  fears  aroused  by  the  1968  elec- 
tion, the  time  seemed  as  ripe  as  it  would 
ever  be  for  fundamental  reform  of  the  way  In 
which  we  elect  presidents.  But  the  time  Is 
never  really  ripe  for  fundamental  reform, 
and  the  election  effort  Is  In  danger  of  bogging 
down,  for  two  predictable  reasons. 

One  is  that  while  most  members  of  Con- 
gress and  officials  are  for  doing  something, 
not  enough  are  agreed  on  what  It  ought  to 
be.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  for  example,  now  lines 
up  about  as  follows: 


Senators  Bayh  of  Indiana  and  Tydlngs  of 
Maryland  for  direct  popular  election;  Sena- 
tors Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and  Dodd  of 
Connecticut  for  proportional  division  of  a 
state's  electoral  votes  according  to  its  popu- 
lar votes:  Sen.  Hruska  of  Nebraska  for  as- 
signing an  electoral  vote  to  each  congrfession- 
al  district;  Senators  Pong  of  Hawaii  and 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  for  either  the 
proportional  or  the  district  plan;  Senators 
Eastland  of  Mississippi  and  Dlrksen  of  Il- 
linois, fluid. 

The  other  major  problem  Is  the  Ironic  mis- 
conceptions many  politicians  hold,  almost  as 
articles  of  faith,  about  direct  popular  elec- 
tion— which  happens  to  be  the  only  reform 
plan  that  has  great  public  support  (79  per 
cent  in  the  latest  Harris  Poll  on  the  sub- 
ject) and  that  would  eliminate  all,  not  Just 
some,  of  the  dangers  of  the  electoral  college 
system. 

These  misconceptions,  nevertheless,  have 
produced  an  opposition  to  the  direct  voting 
plan  that  rests  largely  on  two  directly  con- 
tradictory propositions,  neither  of  which  is 
true — that  direct  popular  voting  would  dam- 
age the  Interests  of  the  small  states  or  else 
that  It  would  damage  the  Interests  of  large 
states.  (Neither  small  nor  large  states,  of 
course,  have  any  necessary  similarity  of  in- 
terests, not  even  rural  or  urban;  Texas  and 
Michigan  are  large  states  with  substantial 
rural  interests;  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut are  small  but  urban  states.) 

The  small-state  argument  holds  no  water 
at  all.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
matic assignment  of  at  least  two  electoral 
votes  to  every  state  gives  greater  proportional 
representation  in  the  Electoral  College  to  the 
voters  of  sparsely  populated  states.  Alaska, 
for  Instance,  gets  one  electoral  vote  for  only 
75.389  persons,  while  California  gets  one  for 
392.930  persons.  This  looks  good  on  paper; 
but  in  politics  Alaska's  "advantage"  is  worth 
less  than  Wally  Hlckel's  standing  with  the 
Sierra  Club.  California  still  casts  40  electoral 
votes  to  Alaska's  three,  and  anyone  who 
doesn't  understand  what  that  means  need 
only  count  how  many  presidential  candi- 
dates visited  Nome  or  Fairbanks  last  year. 

In  fact,  the  12  largest  states.  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  could  choose  a  president  with 
281  votes,  no  matter  what  the  other  38  states 
did.  And  the  power  of  Alaskans  and  other 
small-state  residents  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion would  be  substantially  enhanced,  not 
reduced,  by  direct  popular  voting.  That  is 
because,  under  the  system  in  which  a  state 
popular  vote  winner  takes  all  of  that  state's 
electoral  votes,  the  ballots  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  loser  are  completely  negated;  in 
popular  voting,  they  would  be  counted 
equally  with  the  votes  of  every  other  voter 
In  every  other  state. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
people  of  the  big  states  would  be  damaged 
by  popular  voting — although  it  is  true  that 
the  ability  of  those  states  to  dominate  the 
Electoral  College  (which  they  have  In  fact 
seldom  done:  witness  1968)  Would  be  re- 
duced. These  states  would  remain  tl^e  major 
population  centers,  and  presidential  candi- 
dates would  continue,  in  Barry  Ooldwater's 
phrase,  to  "hunt  ducks  where  the  ducks  are." 
Does  anyone  Imagine  that  New  York  and 
California  would  not  remain  the  prime 
hunting  grounds  of  presidential  candidates? 
Or  that  candidates  and  presidents  would  not 
conduct  themselves  generally  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  appeal  to  urban  voters? 

While  urban-based  minority  groups  might 
lose  some  of  their  power  over  big  blocs  of 
electoral  votes,  is  there  any  longer  a  Justifi- 
cation for  that  advantage  now  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rulings  are  putting  an  end  to 
rural-dominated  state  legislatures?  All  mi- 
nority-group votes  would  be  counted,  more- 
over, under  the  direct  election  plan;  those 
of  blacks  who  voted  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  were  negated  when 
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Richard  Nixon  took  all  that  state's  electoral 
votes  In  1968. 

Neither  the  small  states  nor  the  large 
states.  In  short,  would  suffer  from  direct 
voting.  The  people  of  one  would  only  become 
as  Important  as  the  people  of  the  other — 
no  more  and  no  less. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Senator  Hat- 
field and  eight  of  his  colleagues  are  already 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  boost  the  pay  and  privi- 
leges of  enlisted  men  with  the  object  of 
abolishing  the  draft.  One  of  the  attractive 
features  of  this  measure  is  that  it  would 
provide  special  training  for  men  who  now 


Vietnam  war  and  the  turn  of  events  in  other 
potpntial  danger  spots  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  vtrlth  the  answer  to  that  one. 


THE   VOLUNTARY    MILITARY   MAN- 
POWER PROCUREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  on  January  22 
of  the  Voluntary  Military  Manpower 
Procurement  Act  of  1969  (S.  503)  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  nine  other  Senators, 
there  has  been  pro  and  con  editorial  com- 
ment upon  the  bill.  In  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  other  Senators  to 
have  a  few  representative  editorials 
placed  in  the  Record  for  their  reference, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  and  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

Editorial  entitled  "Ending  the  Draft," 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  February  3, 
1969; 

Editorial  entitled  "Draft  To  End,  but 
Not  Soon,"  from  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
January  27,  1969; 

Editorial  entitled  "How  Not  To  Reform 
the  Draft,"  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  24, 1969; 

My  letter  response,  dated  January  28, 
1969,  to  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3.  1969] 
Ending  the  Draft 
It  would  be  premature  to  assume  that  the 
draft  Is  on  the  way  out  because  President 
Nixon  has  ordered  the  Defense  Department 
to  prepare  a  "detailed  plan"  to  replace  It  with 
a  voluntary  system.  The  White  House  is  not 
thinking  of  an  Immediate  shift  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army,  but  of  such  a  transition  after 
expenditures  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
been  substantially  reduced.  After  the  plan 
has  been  worked  out  at  the  Pentagon,  it  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  funds  to  put  it  into  operation 
will  have  to  be  found. 

The  length  of  the  road  to  be  traveled,  how- 
ever, does  not  minimize  the  Importance  of  a 
good  beginning.  The  drafting  of  young  men 
for  service  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  a 
source  of  widespread  unrest  In  the  country, 
and  that  unrest  Is  not  wholly  related  to 
pacifism  or  Isolationism.  In  part  it  reflects 
the  grave  injustice  that  Is  Inflicted  on  young 
men  drafted  to  fight  In  Vietnam  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  pay  received  by  other  young  men 
who  stay  home  and  pursue  their  civilian 
careers. 

This  Inequity  must  be  ended.  In  fixing  the 
pay  of  civilian  Government  workers  Congress 
has  accepted  the  principle  that  It  should  be 
comparable  to  the  salaries  paid  for  similar 
work  outside  the  public  service.  No  such 
comparison  can  be  made  for  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  that  Is  a  poor  excuse  for  keeping 
their  pay  far  below  what  they  would  earn  In 
civilian  life.  If  differentials  are  to  be  made, 
they  should  nin  in  favor  of  the  GIs  who  may 
be  on  duty  24  hours  a  day  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  move  with  dispatch  In  devising 
a  plan  for  the  kind  of  orderly  transition  that 
the  President  and  many  members  of  Con- 
gress want.  Meanwhile  the  problems  of  tran- 
sition would  be  eased  If  Congress  would  raise 
the  pay  of  soldiers  in  the  ranks  so  aa  to  en- 
courage volunteers  and  fairly  to  reward  those 
who  remain  In  the  service  after  their  required 
tour  of  duty  has  expired. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  24.   1969] 
How  Not  To  Reform  the  Draft 


.11.^  4      1,   .  „„  K„,_„^  V,,,  ..n^vst  Almost  every  analyst  agrees  that  something 

seek  mi  itary  service  but  are  barred  by  slight  ^^^^,^  >^  ^^>^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ineqiUtabll 

physical  or  educational  deflclencl^.  selective  Service   System,  a   major  cause  of 

We  surmise  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  •' 

legislative  steam  behind  this  bill.  It  will 
serve  to  remind  the  Pentagon  and  the  White 
House  that  Congress  may  move  without  wait- 
ing for  their  specific  advice  if  the  promised 
recommendations  should  be  too  long  delayed. 


[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Jan.  27.  1969] 
Draft  To  End,  But  Not  Soon 
Sen.  Mark  Hatfield's  proposal  to  replace 
the  draft  with  a  volunteer  army  will  be  con- 
troversial only  in  some  of  its  provisions, 
mainly  the  timetable  for  the  switch. 

The  Idea  has  the  broadest  possible  sup- 
port. The  seven  co-signers  with  Hatfield  in- 
clude conservative  and  mlUtary-mlnded  Bar- 
ry Goldwater,  along  with  liberal  Democrats 
and  Oregon's  freshman  Sen.  Robert  Pack- 
wood. 

In  his  campaign.  President  Nixon  advo- 
cated an  end  to  the  draft — after  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  settled.  The  principle  is  supported  na- 
tionally by  such  diverse  Individuals  as  Wil- 
liam Buckley,  arch-conservative  writer  and 
commentator,  and  the  leaders  of  student  pro- 
test movements.  The  Department  of  Defense 
sees  some  advantages  In  a  volunteer  army. 

Military  conscription  has  never  been  pop- 
ular In  this  country.  Earlier  periods  of  our 
history  recorded  far  greater  controversy  and 
more  violent  protest  over  this  issue  than  we 
have  seen  in  recent  years.  Civil  war  draft 
riots  took  hundreds  of  lives.  The  extension  of 
a  temporary  U.S.  draft  law  while  Britain  was 
fighting  for  its  life  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
World  War  II  was  controversial.  The  late  Sen. 
Robert  Taft.  a  conservative,  strongly  opposed 
the  extension  of  Selective  Service  not  long 
before  Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  replacement  of  the  draft  Is  desirable  for 
many  retisons,  including  the  fact  that  con- 
scription Is  not  and  cannot  ever  be  fair  and 
Impartial,  particularly  when  the  number  of 
men  needed  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  those 
available.  It  Is  a  major  source  of  discontent 
among  young  people  at  a  time  when  our  na- 
tion has  enough  other  Issues  which  divide 
our  people.  It  is  costly  to  train  men  who  serve 
only  short  periods  of  time. 

A  volunteer  army  will  be  costly  too.  The 
men  will  have  to  be  paid  substantially  more. 
There  Is  no  guarantee  even  then  that  the 
service  will  attract  the  kind  of  personnel  the 
military  desires.  Our  country  has  seen  pe- 
riods in  the  past  when  the  defense  posture 
was  weakened  by  total  reliance  on  volunteers. 
There  is  also  legitimate  concern  about  the 
wisdom  of  having  an  all-professional  army — 
made  clearer  If.  for  the  word  "professional" 
one  substitutes  the  less  friendly  term  "mer- 
cenary." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  problems  can- 
not be  overcome.  It  does  suggest  that  the 
transition  will  not  be  easy  and  cannot  be 
swift.  There  is  confidence,  even  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  that  a  workable  volunteer 
system  can  be  devised  and  that  In  the  long 
run  It  will  have  advartages  over  the  draft. 

Congress  is  likely  to  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  the  draft  cannot  be  ended  until 
the  Vietnam  war  is  settled  and  surely  will 
reject  the  rigid  provision  In  the  Hatfield 
bin  which  would  discontinue  conscription 
six  months  after  the  bill's  enactment.  Hat- 
field himself  recognizes  the  need  for  a  stand- 
by draft.  Under  his  proposal,  registration 
would  continue,  and  the  draft  could  be  rein- 
stated in  an  emergency  with  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  concurrence  of 
Congress. 

The  replacement  of  the  draft  with  a  vol- 
unteer system  Is  almost  certain  to  come.  The 
only  question  Is  when.  The   length  of  the 


unrest  among  the  nation's  youth,  who  are  Its 
chief  victims.  The  military  manpower  bill 
introduced  by  Mark  O.  HatSeld  of  Oregon 
and  eight  other  Senators  this  week,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  the  answer. 

The  Hatfield  bill  would  not  reform  the 
draft,  as  a  Presidential  commission  recom- 
mended two  years  ago.  Rather  it  would 
abolish  military  conscription  altogether,  sub- 
stituting iiu  army  of  volunteers  who  would  be 
attracted  by  higher  pay  and  other  incentives. 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  Hatfield  approach  Is 
that  it  Ignores  evidence  amassed  in  a  number 
of  studies  that  pay  raises  even  higher  than 
those  proposed  in  the  Senator's  bill  would 
fall  to  attract  sufficient  volunteers  to  meet 
the  nation's  military  manpower  needs  while 
the  Vietnam  war  goes  on.  Althoueh  the  Sen- 
ator has  crltlzed  Pentagon  estimates  that  an 
all-volunteer  Army  might  add  as  much  as 
$17  billion  to  the  defense  budget,  he  offers 
no  precise  figures  on  the  cost  of  his  program 
or  on  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  it  might 
be  expected  to  support. 

There  certainly  is  merit  In  the  Hatfield 
proposal  for  "upgrading  the  conditions  and 
status"  of  military  service.  But  any  warranted 
improvement  In  pay  or  other  standards  ought 
to  apply  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  serve 
their  country  involuntarily  for  a  limited 
period  as  well  as  those  who  voluteer  for 
careers  in  the  armed  forces.  Until  Vietnam 
needs  drop  substantially,  it  is  an  illusion  to 
believe  the  draft  can  be  abolished.  The 
urgent — and  long  overdue — requirement  is 
immediate  Congressional  action  to  revise  the 
Selective  Service  Act  along  the  sensible  lines 
proposed  by  President  Johnson's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission. 

Janitaet  28.  1969. 
To  the  EDITOR, 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Your  editorial  of  January  24 
opposing  the  bill  I  and  nine  other  Senators 
are  sponsoring  to  return  our  nation  to  a  vol- 
unteer military  contains  several  errors  in  fact 
that  should   be  corrected. 

You  stated  that  I  offered  "no  precise  fig- 
ures of  the  cost"  or  size  of  the  armed  forces 
under  a  volunteer  system.  However,  in  my 
introduction  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor 
I  did  precisely  state  that  the  pay  raise  I  pro- 
pose would  cost  an  additional  $3.7  billion  in 
salaries  at  current  force  levels  of  3.5  million 
men.  In  addition,  I  made  much  more  exten- 
sive cost  projections  in  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  1967.  Also.  I 
had  placed  in  the  CongrressJonal  Record  for 
January  23,  1969,  an  article  by  economist 
Walter  Oi  relating  to  these  costs.  Professor 
Ol  has  made  the  most  exhaustive  and  tech- 
nical analysis  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
a  volunteer  military  that  have  been  made 
public  and  he  has  projected  that  it  would 
cost  $4  billion  to  recruit  a  volunteer  army 
during  peace  time  and  about  $9  billion  dur- 
ing wartime. 

Your  editorial  commented  that  my  ap- 
proach "Hgnores  evidence  amassed  In  a  num- 
ber of  studies"  that  pay  raises  would  faU 
to  attract  sufficient  volunteers.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  far  as  I  know  this  "evidence"  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  unsupported  dec- 
larations by  the  Pentagon.  We  have  only  seen 
the  conclusions  of  these  so-called  studies  and 
not  the  working  papers  or  raw  statistics  on 
which  these  Judgments  were  based.  These 
"conclusions"  have  been  accepted  as  final  au- 
thority although  their  validity  has  never 
been  publlcally  proved  and,  unfortunately, 
too  rarely  questioned.  The  one  survey  I  have 
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THE  2 1ST  ANNWERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDETJCE  op  CEYLON 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Jlr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  tie  Senate  to  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Cey- 
lon and  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  that :  oung  nation. 

At  a  time  wher  the  stability  of  new 
nations  is  a  seriou:  i  question  mark  in  our 
world,  the  matuiity  that  Ceylon  has 
reached  in  21  short  years  is  heartening. 
This  country  has  survived  as  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy  in  a  part  of  the 
world  not  known  for  such  success. 

Mass  educations  ,1  efforts  have  sharply 
incretised  the  literacy  rate,  and  the 
standard  of  living  i  lontinues  to  grow. 

Industrial  develDpment  has  increased, 
and  the  birth  rat(  has  declined,  result- 
ing in  an  annual  growth  rate  for  the 
economy  of  7  perciint. 

Ceylon  has  net  accomplished  this 
stability  and  this  growth  without  sig- 
nificant international  assistance,  and  its 
Government  is  qui  :k  to  acknowledge  this 
help.  But  this  has  been  truly  interna- 
tional aid,  and  C^eylon  has  not  been 
forced  into  imilate  ral  dependence  on  one 
foreign  power.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  this 
nation's  growth.  Ceylon  has  demon- 
strated that  the  d«  veloped  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  World 
Bank  can  work  toi  tethei  on  behalf  of  an 
undeveloped  coun  ;ry — to  a  point  where 
that  country  can  achieve  a  significant 
level  of  self-sufiBclency. 

As  we  congratulate  Ceylon  today,  and 
as  we  look  forwarjd  to  many  more  years 
of  continued  freedom,  stability  and 
growth  for  her  people,  I  think  we  can 


also  note  with  pride  the  means  to  her 
success.  We  can  look  with  some  hope  to 
a  time  when  her  experience  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 


POSTAL    REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  I  introduced,  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Baker,  Fannin,  Goldwater.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  Cook,  a  bill  <S. 
492 )  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Postal 
Reorganization. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
critical  need  for  reorganization  and 
greatly  improved  service  within  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  believe  S.  492  rep- 
resents an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
streamline  and  make  more  dependable  a 
service  on  wlilch  nearly  every  citizen 
relies  every  day. 

For  several  months,  I  have  maintained 
in  my  office  a  file  containing  complaints 
from  constituents  about  postal  ineffi- 
ciency, and  documentation  of  many  ex- 
amples of  serious  breakdowns  in  the 
pi-esent  postal  system.  This  file  con- 
tinues to  grow  thicker.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  492,  several  more  examples 
have  come  to  my  attention  which  dem- 
onstrate most  graphically  the  urgent 
need  for  prompt  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Dismayingly  typical  of  the  examples  in 
this  "poor  service"  file  is  a  letter  received 
this  week  from  my  State  of  Wyoming, 
noting  that  correspondence  from  my 
office  to  Wyoming,  sent  via  air  mail,  had 
taken  5  days  to  reach  its  destination. 
Another  letter  from  a  Wyoming  citizen 
notes  that  it  took  31  days  for  an  impor- 
tant document  sent  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  be  finally  delivered. 

The  need  for  vastly  improved  service 
and  efficiency  within  a  system  on  which 
the  Nation's  businesses,  Government  and 
citizens  depend  so  heavily  has  reached 
the  critical  point. 

A  New  York  Times  columnist  recently 
appended  to  the  familiar  watchwords  of 
the  postal  sei-vice — 

Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds. 

The  further  comment: 

Where  snow,  rain,  heat  and  gloom  of  night 
have  failed,  bureaucracy  may  succeed; 
America's  postal  service  Is  in  desperate  shape. 

This,  unfortunately,  aptly  sums  up  the 
sad  state  of  our  postal  system.  Its  ills 
were  thoroughly  cataloged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion in  its  revealing  report,  "Toward 
Postal  Excellence, "  issued  in  June  of  last 
year. 

They  run  the  gamut  from  outdated 
plant  facilities,  to  poor  management,  to 
impossible  working  conditions,  to  impro- 
ductive  labor-management  relations,  to 
unnecessary  political  interference  in  the 
workings  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Let  me  oe  a  bit  more  specific  about 
these  problems  which  are  plaguing  the 
Nation's  postal  sei-vice. 

Outdated  plant  facilities :  A  contractor 
for  the  Kappel  Commission  estimated 
that  the  productivity  of  some  postal 
facilities  could  be  increased  by  as  much 
as  50  percent  through  systems-engineer- 
ing techniques  already  in  common  use  in 


private  Industry.  Much  of  the  work  in 
post  offices  is  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  labor- 
saving  automated  equipment  is  not  used 
nearly  to  the  extent  it  should  be.  The 
Commission  reported  noted : 

The  Commission  visited  one  major  post 
office  to  which  Ave  new  automatic  machines 
had  been  delivered  nine  months  previously. 
Only  one  machine  had  been  Installed,  and  it 
was  not  working  properly.  The  other  four 
were  still  in  packing  crates. 

Poor  management :  Although  the  Kap- 
pel Commission  was  impressed  with  the 
caliber  of  the  managers  of  the  postal 
service,  they  realized  that  because  they 
are  not  vested  with  the  authority  to  run 
the  postal  system,  they  were  powerless  to 
correct  its  faults  by  themselves.  The  in- 
volvement of  the  postal  service  in  the 
normal  budgetary  process  and  the  con- 
gressional restraints  this  entails,  the 
statutory  constraints  imposed  on  the 
service  over  the  years,  and  the  patronage 
method  of  selecting  postal  managers  all 
contribute  to  the  management  crisis 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Impossible  working  conditions:  Proce- 
dures for  hiring,  discipline,  promotion, 
and  grievances  have  remained  relatively 
unchanged  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
over  the  last  few  decades.  It  takes  at 
least  13  weeks  to  hire  an  employee,  and  a 
recent  Department  survey  showed  that 
67  percent  of  job  applicants  in  17  large 
metropolitan  areas  did  not  wait  around 
to  complete  the  process.  About  85  per- 
cent of  all  postal  employees  are  in  the 
five  lowest  grades,  and  over  80  percent 
finish  their  careers  at  the  same  grade 
level  at  which  they  start  them.  Com- 
ments the  Kapi>el  Commission: 

The  small  number  of  higher  positions  In 
the  personnel  structure,  the  patronage  and 
residency  requirements  for  postmaster  ap- 
pointments, the  practice  of  not  transferring 
supervisors  from  one  office  to  another  and 
the  extraordinary  emphasis  on  seniority  not 
only  hamper  management  but  seriously  limit 
postal  career  oppHDrtunltles. 

Unproductive  labor-management  rela- 
tions: The  Post  Office  Department  is  the 
most  highly  unionized  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency.  But  postal  unions  differ 
sharply  from  those  in  the  private  sector. 
They  represent  workers  who  are  by  law 
forbidden  to  strike,  and  they  exercise 
their  primary  influence  not  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  but  with  the  Congress. 
Executive  Order  10988.  promulgated  in 
1962,  marked  the  beginning  of  formal 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  whole.  It  has  been 
less  than  successful  in  the  postal  service, 
according  to  the  Kappel  Commission. 
Many  of  the  problems  stem  from  the  ex- 
clusion from  bargaining  of  most  items 
normally  bargainable  between  labor  and 
management.  In  addition,  union  officials 
complain  that  management's  national 
bargaining  team  fails  to  appreciate  dif- 
fering situations  among  local  post  offices, 
and  management  on  its  part  alleges  that 
grievance  and  dismissal  procedures  are 
unnecessarily  complex  and  time  consum- 
ing. 

Unnecessary  political  interference: 
We  all  know  that  the  political  process 
openly  determines  the  selection  of  postal 
officials  at  three  levels :  top  management, 
postmasters,  and  rural  carriers.  When 
efficiency  and  effective  service  should  be 
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the  hallmarks  of  our  postal  system,  what 
an  anomaly  it  is  to  continue  to  interject 
partisan  politics  into  the  Post  Office  ap- 
pointment process.  The  Kappel  Commis- 
sion's report  summed  this  up  very  well: 
The  mission  of  the  Post  Office  is  simpler 
and  narrower  than  that  of  most  other  Fed- 
eral activities.  It  Is  by  far  more  Important  as 
an  economic  activity  than  as  an  Instrument 
of  public  policy.  For  this  reason,  and  even 
laying  aside  management  considerations,  we 
cannot  help  raise  the  question  as  citizens 
whether  the  Congressional  and  Executive 
energy  devoted  to  the  details  of  postal  affairs 
represents  the  most  productive  use  of  the 
talents  of  our  national  political  leadership. 

S.  492  reflects  the  feeling  of  the  Kap- 
pel Commission  that  a  basic  restructur- 
ing of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  es- 
sential if  any  real  progress  toward  solu- 
tion of  its  many  problems  is  to  be  made. 
My  proposal  would  establish  a  Postal 
Corporation,  chartered  by  Congress,  to 
nm  the  postal  service  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  Full  management  responsibility 
and  authority  would  be  vested  in  a  nine- 
man  Board  of  Directors.  Six  of  the  Di- 
rectors would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  they  in  turn  would  choose  a 
Chief  Executive  Officer  for  the  Corpora- 
tion who  would  also  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  two  other  corporate  offi- 
cers. The  Presidential  appointees  would 
serve  on  a  part-time  basis,  while  the 
other  three  Directors  would  be  full-time 
managers  of  the  Corporation. 

The  postal  service  is  big  business;  82.3 
billion  pieces  of  mail  were  handled  in 
1968,  and  it  is  expected  that  volume  will 
increase  to  110.1  billion  pieces  by  1975. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  mail  origi- 
nates in  business  establishments,  while 
20  percent  comes  from  households  and 
6  percent  from  Government.  Except  for 
the  tradition  of  the  Post  Office  as  a  policy 
arm  of  the  Government,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  it  to  remain  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment. The  Kappel  Commission  spec- 
ulated that  the  Post  Office  probably 
would  have  developed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  utilities,  as  a  private  in- 
dustry regulated  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  Government,  had  it  begun  when  the 
country  had  reached  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  technological  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

In  his  1948  budget  message.  President 
Truman  commented  as  follows  on  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  corpora- 
tion: 

Experience  Indicates  that  the  corporate 
form  of  organization  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  administration  of  governmental  programs 
which  are  predominantly  of  a  commercial 
character — those  which  are  revenue  produc- 
ing are  at  least  potentially  self-sustaining, 
and  Involve  a  large  number  of  business-type 
transactions  with  the  public. 

In  their  business  operations  Euch  programs 
require  greater  flexibility  than  the  customary 
type  of  appropriation  budget  ordinarily  per- 
mits. As  a  rule  the  usefulness  of  a  corpora- 
tion lies  In  Its  ability  to  deal  with  the  public 
In  the  manner  employed  by  private  business 
for  similar  work. 

This  description  fits  the  postal  system 
perfectly. 

A  fundamental  management  objective 
of  the  Postal  Corporation  would  be  to 
get  the  Post  Office  on  a  sound  financial 
footing  through  operating  efficiencies  and 
increased  revenues.  And  this  can  be  done 
through     greater    mechanization     and 


modernization,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  top  management  officials  and  postal 
employees. 

Under  my  proposed  legislation,  postal 
rates  would  be  set  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Postal  Corporation  subject 
to  veto  by  the  Congress.  Changes  in  rates 
or  classes  of  postal  users  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  an  officer  of  the  Corpo- 
ration known  as  the  Rate  Manager.  A 
panel  of  three  expert  Rate  Commission- 
ers, independent  of  operating  manage- 
ment and  responsible  only  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  would  hold  hearings  on  the 
proposed  changes  and  render  an  initial 
decision  on  their  merits.  The  board  of  Di- 
rectors would  then  accept  or  modify  the 
Rate  Commissioners'   recommendations 
and  issue  a  formal  rate  change  notice,  to 
take  effect  within  60  days  unless  dis- 
approved by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress.  This  is  a  procedure  somewhat 
similar  to  that  used  to  disapprove  Presi- 
dential reorganization  plans  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  It  would  pro- 
tect the  public  against  abuse  of  rate- 
setting  authority  while  freeing  Congress 
of  involvement  in  technical  rate  details. 
No    political    tests    or    qualifications 
would  be  permitted  when  hiring  officials 
and  employees  for  the  proposed  Postal 
Corporation.  Collective  bargaining  would 
determine  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  nonmanagerial  and  nonprofessional 
employees,  and  disputes  that  carmot  be 
settled  otherwise  would  be  referred  to 
the  President  for  final  and  binding  set- 
tlement.    Nonprofessional     and     non- 
managerial  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  be  transferred  to  a 
new  career  service  within  the  Corpora- 
tion, without  losing  their  accrued  Civil 
Service  benefits. 

The  net  result  of  these  basic  changes 
in  the  structure  of  our  postal  system 
would  be,  in  time,  a  self-sustaining  postal 
service  which  offers  much  more  efficient 
and  greatly  improved  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. And  this,  after  all,  is  what  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  be  organized 
to  do.  I  disagree  with  those  who  say 
that  removing  the  Department  from  the 
Cabinet  will  "downgrade"  it.  In  whose 
eyes?  If  a  postal  corporation  initiates  the 
needed  improvements  in  operations;  if 
it  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  find  out 
what  the  public  wants  from  its  postal 
service  and  endeavors  to  meet  their 
needs;  if  it  improves  working  condi- 
tions for  postal  employees;  and  if  it  is 
able,  through  operating  efficiencies,  to 
relieve  the  current  drain  on  the  Treasury 
caused  by  the  continuing  deficit  in  postal 
operations,  the  postal  system  can  only 
be  upgraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  millions 
of  private  citizens  and  businesses  who 
must  depend  on  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  own  mind 
that  we  must  act,  and  act  quickly,  if 
the  postal  service  is  to  win  the  "race 
with  catastrophe"  that  former  Post- 
master General  Larry  O'Brien  described 
so  graphically.  Our  new  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  a  highly  respected  businessman, 
and  I  suspect  that  he,  too,  will  recognize 
the  need  for  change. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  creation  of 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
is  the  best  solution  to  our  postal  prob- 
lems,  and  that,   by  bringing    accepted 


business  techniques  to  bear,  it  will  mean 
improved  p>ostal  service  for  all  of  us. 


"DECISION  TIME  FOR  TACTICAL  AIR 
POWER"— ARTICLE  IN  FORTUNE 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  December  1968  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine  affirms  what  I  and 
many  other  have  been  saying  about  the 
alarming  decline  of  our  military  power. 
Many  experts  and  article  after  article  in 
our  press  the  past  year  have  expressed 
serious  doubts  about  our  system  of  de- 
veloping and  producing  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  our  lack  of  tactical  air- 
power  for  air  superiority  is  one  program 
that  has  suffered  from  the  so-called 
cost  effectiveness.  Instead,  billions 
have  been  wasted  with  little  return  on 
the  dollar  for  security.  This  country  has 
not  produced  a  new  tactical  aircraft  in 
the  last  8  years  except  the  F-111  which 
is  still  subject  to  proof  of  promised  capa- 
bility. To  quote  from  the  December  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine : 

The  F-lll  had  been  developed  for  common 
use  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  and  It 
stands.  In  fact,  as  the  only  truly  significant 
innovation  In  military  air  technology  that 
was  attempted  by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  In  their  eight  years  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  review  the  tragic  history 
of  the  F-lll.  Senators  are  well  aware  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  wasted  in  trying 
to  design  a  tactical  airplane  that  would 
serve  the  design  cliaracteristics  of  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  Nevertheless, 
the  F-lll  program  cannot  be  ignored  in 
the  critical  decisions  that  lie  ahead. 

Decisions  must  be  reached  without  de- 
lay to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  overtak- 
ing the  United  States  in  another  criti- 
cal weapons  area.  The  Soviets  fiew  seven 
new  models  of  aircraft  last  year.  They 
have  added  twice  as  many  types  of  op- 
erational aircraft  to  their  inventory  than 
has  the  United  States  over  the  past  10 
years.  This  includes  the  Soviet  Foxbat 
which  is  the  present  holder  of  the  world's 
speed  record. 

Last  October,  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigation  Subcommittee  Report  on 
the  U.S.  Tactical  Air  Power  Program 
made  11  recommendations  to  help  over- 
come the  tragic  errors  of  the  F-lll  pro- 
gram. Our  first  recommendation  was 
that  "the  United  States  initiate  and  pur- 
sue with  vigor  the  development  of  a  new 
air  superiority  weapons  system." 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  costly  les- 
sons learned  in  the  F-lll  program  and 
the  serious  state  of  our  tactical  airpower 
today  are  brought  to  our  attention  in  an 
article  entitled  "Decision  Time  for  Tac- 
tical Air  Power,"  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  "V.  Murphy,  and  published  in  the  De- 
cember 1968  issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Decision  T^me  fob  Tacticai.  Are  Power 
The  tactical  air  power  of  the  US.  stands 
today  In  a  critically  depleted  state.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  strategic  air  power  or  mis- 
sile power,  which  reaches  over  long  distances 
to  strike  at  the  enemy's  sources  of  strength 
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at  home,  tactical  air  power  consists  prl- 
mg.rlly  of  air  f or<  es  that  support  troops 
engaged  directly  with  the  enemy.  By  choice. 
American  air  action  In  Vietnam  has  been 
overwhelmingly  of  a  tactical  character.  In 
the  course  cf  three  ind  a  half  years  of  heavy 
use  there,  our  tact  cal  air  forces  have  been 
gradually  worn  do^rn.  The  program  for  the 
P-Ul.  the  1.600-mlle-an-hour  swlng-wlng 
fighter-bomber  thit  was  confidently  ex- 
pected to  give  American  fighting  forces  ca- 
pacity for  rapid  and  summary  Intervention 
In  the  most  dlstan;  Umlted-war  situations, 
has  foundered,  and  the  hope  that  the  P-111 
would  serve  the  ne«ds  of  both  Navy  and  Air 
Force  has  been  abimdoned. 

Meanwhile,  air  technologies  have  ad- 
vanced. The  experlsnce  In  Vietnam,  where 
the  battle  got  turned  around  at  the  cost  of 
over  $70  billion,  haj  stimulated  new  tactical 
concepts.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  laid 
before  the  Secreta-y  of  Defense  and  the 
military  committee  i  of  Congress  ambitious 
and  costly  plans  for  advanced  machines  that 
they  wish  to  be  able  to  deploy  not  later  than 
the  mld-1970's.  in  t,me  (presumably)  to  re- 
place their  run-down  aircraft  Inventories 
and  to  offset  the  Known  and  untiring  im- 
provement in  the  Soviet  tactical  air  forces. 
Those  ptans  const  tute  one  of  the  most 
serious  pieces  of  bu  slness  awaiting  the  new 
President  and  the  Ninety-first  Congress  in 
January, 

In  the  country  tf  the  Wright  brothers, 
making  the  technl  ;al  case  for  or  against 
military  investment  3  of  this  sort — the  pro- 
grams. If  authorized  will  run  Into  billions — 
should  be  by  now  «  fairly  familiar  proposi- 
tion. The  U.S.  has  b»en.  after  all.  the  world's 
foremost  air  power  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  alone  cf  the  great  powers  has 
exercised  military  ilr  power  In  all  of  its 
variety  across  all  tie  seas  and  continents. 
But  the  puzzling  f  ict  Is  that  our  govern- 
ment has  not  been  managing  Its  air  power 
very  well  lately.  It  Is  having  trouble  with 
the  planes  it  bullda.  In  Vietnam,  it  turned 
unsure  about  how  »?ldely  and  how  heavily 
air  power  should  be  employed.  Now.  with 
the  conflict  in  As  a  still  unfinished,  the 
government  stands  confused  over  the  kind 
and  amount  of  air  jower  that  it  should  be 
preparing  for  the  1970's  and  beyond.  Finally, 
of  course,  a  surging  demand  for  social  pro- 
grams of  unpreceddnted  size  In  a  nation 
turning  more  and  n  ore  in  upon  Itself  could 
well  drown  out  tie  military's  plea  for 
further  Immense  ;apltal  Investments  In 
tactical  air  power,  "specially  In  the  after- 
math of  the  collapsing  F-Ul   program. 

A  good  deal  of  the  current  confusion 
arises,  naturally  enough,  from  the  difficulty 
of  determining  wher  (  the  next  military  chal- 
lenge will  come  froii.  Who  the  next  enemy 
is.  how  the  fighting  utarts.  and  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  weapons  the  enemy  employs 
must  necessarily  hare  profound  bearing  on 
the  effectiveness  of  whatever  air  power  the 
U.S.  has  in  being. 

This  is  an  uncc  mfortable  Interval  for 
Americans  of  the  vl;tory-through-alr-power 
generation,  who  looted  to  the  airplane  to 
provide  the  nation- -a  high- technology  so- 
ciety with  an  abhorrence  of  using  ground 
troops — with  a  swift,  sure,  rational  technical 
advantage  in  war.  On  the  public  evidence, 
the  machine  Itself  a:)pears  to  have  been  less 
than  decisive  In  ths  nmlted-war  situation 
presented  In  Vletnari.  In  the  context  of  the 
Vietnam  experience,  the  effectiveness  of  air 
pow«r  remains  unpro  ?ed. 

In  the  midst  of  tlis  experience  in  disillu- 
sionment, the  strangt  breakdown  of  the  huge 
F-lll  fighter-bomber  program  has  thrown 
a  cloud  over  the  Air  ;''orce's  competence  even 
to  take  a  difficult  Resign  Into  satisfactory 
production.  The  P-iai  had  been  developed 
for  common  use  by  |  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy,  and  it  standi  In  fact,  as  the  only 
truly  significant  Innbvatlon  m  military  air 
technology  that  was  jSttempted  by  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administrations  In  their 
Now,  as  a  result  of  the 


eight  years  In  power 


utter  failure  of  the  Navy  version  to  satisfy 
the  stern  requirements  for  sustained  carrier 
operations,  the  Navy  has  ended  up  empty- 
handed.  The  Air  Force,  as  things  are  shaping 
up,  is  likely  to  buy  far  fewer  of  the  land- 
based  versions  than  was  anticipated.  The 
planes  that  it  is  receiving  are  costing,  more- 
over, at  least  twice  as  much  as  was  first 
gingerly  forecast;  and  their  versatility,  in 
consequence  of  a  combination  of  design  com- 
promises and  technical  miscarriages,  Is  a 
good  deal  less  than  wsw  hoped  for  when  the 
design  was  settled  upon  six  years  ago. 

Plainly,  the  government  Is  having  quite 
as  much  trouble  in  trying  to  fit  the  airplane 
into  a  dependable  strategy  as  it  is  experienc- 
ing elsewhere  in  fitting  the  airplane  as  a 
commercial  vehicle  into  an  overcrowded  en- 
vironment. Either  we  Americans  have  misused 
or  misunderstood  the  Wright  brothers'  legacy, 
or  their  Invention  Is  turning  out  to  be  less 
valuable  than  It  was  cracked  up  to  be.  The 
hearings  in  the  new  Congress  on  the  mili- 
tary appropriation  bills  currently  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  fiscal  1970  budget  would  be  an 
appropriate  place  to  start  finding  out.  But 
before  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  can  hope 
to  engender  broad  popular  support  for  their 
proposed  programs,  their  planners  will  have 
to  come  forward  with  convincing  answers 
to  at  least  three  highly  pertinent  questions: 

What  has  gone  wrong  with  the  P-Ill  pro- 
gram, and  why  was  the  trouble  so  long  In 
being  discovered? 

What  has  there  been  in  the  prolonged 
and  generally  unavailing  Vietnam  war  ex- 
perience to  justify  pouring  more  billions  of 
capital  Into  high-performance  aircraft  for 
limited  wars? 

What  is  there  on  the  horizon  to  Justify  the 
case  for  Inventing  and  building  planes  of  a 
different  character  than  those  that  have 
proved  to  be  of  only  limited  usefulness  In 
a  limited-war  test? 

The  answers  to  the  first  two  questions,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  slowly  coming  into 
view,  are  likely  to  be  rather  different  from 
those  that  crystallized  at  the  height  of  the 
fierce  controversies  surrounding  these  two 
altogether  separate  Issues.  Here  the  answers 
are  of  particular  and  perhaps  even  vital  Im- 
portance, for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
future  of  U.S.  tactical  aviation,  and  with  It 
a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced aeronautical  technologies,  will  be 
shaped  by  fiscal  1970  appropriations.  As  re- 
gards the  third  question,  the  evidence  takes 
on  an  added  dimension  because  the  U.S. 
remains  the  only  large  producer  and  user 
of  advanced  and  versatile  air  power  In  the 
non-Communist  world. 

EMPTY  SKIES  AFTER  THE  F-l  1 1 

According  to  an  old  saw,  between  wars  the 
generals  usually  prepare  to  fight  the  last  war 
all  over  again.  But  the  P-IU  Is  a  stupefying 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  the  civil- 
ians ignore  or  overrule  the  generals.  The 
plane  was  to  have  become  Robert  McNa- 
maras  masterpiece  In  the  civilian  manage- 
ment of  military  programs.  When  he  awarded 
the  contract  to  General  Dynamics  in 
November,  1962,  the  Job  was  expected  to 
evolve  Into  one  of  the  biggest  single  programs 
In  the  history  of  military  procurement — per- 
haps as  many  as  1.700  planes  to  cost  about 
$7  billion,  Including  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  money,  at  least,  the  undertaking 
has  turned  out  to  be  every  bit  as  big  as 
expected.  In  May,  at  the  start  of  the  special 
Inquiry  Into  the  F-lll  program  by  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  on  defense. 
Chairman  Mahon  of  Texas,  a  temperate  man, 
noted  mournfully  that  Congress  had  already 
appropriated  $5.2  billion  and,  with  the  end 
nowhere  In  sight,  was  being  asked  for  $2.6 
billion  more  In  the  fiscal  1969  budget. 

The  F-lll  was  also  to  have  supplied  a 
stunning  demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  oofit-effectlveness  technique — another 
aspect  of  the  McNamara  "revolution" — In 
choosing  wisely  among  contending  weapon 
systems.  When  McNamara  took  charge  at  the 


Pentagon,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  were 
both  In  the  mtirket  for  a  new  type  of  tactical 
aircraft,  each  Intended  for  a  quite  different 
mission.  The  Air  Force  wanted  a  supersonic 
fighter-bomber,  or  penetrator,  that  could 
sweep  undetected  through  enemy  radar  and 
missile  defenses  and  put  bombs.  Including 
tactlcal-slze  nuclear  weapons,  on  supply 
depots,  troop  concentrations,  marshaling 
yards,  bridges,  and  the  like,  scattered  about 
In  the  enemy's  rearward  logistical  system. 
Because  the  machine  was  Intended  chiefly 
to  support  a  ground  battle  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  controlling  military  requirement  was 
for  swift  deployment  from  the  U.S..  the  de- 
sign emphasized  long-range  and  prolonged 
endurance  combined  with  blinding  "dash" 
speed  and  deadeye  navigational  accuracy  re- 
gardless of  weather.  The  Navy,  by  contrast, 
was  interested  primarily  in  a  fleet-defense 
plane — one  that  would  maintain  a  high 
watch  at  some  distance  for  hours  at  a  time 
and  have  the  capability,  with  radar-  and 
computer-directed  missile  systems  of  its  own 
of  shooting  down  at  a  range  of  fifty  miles  or 
so  attacking  bombers  and  even  missiles 
aimed  at  the  fleet. 

It  was  McNamara 's  inspiration  to  insist  that 
these  two  different  missions  could  be  taken 
over  by  a  single  plane  designed  to  execute 
both.  He  predicted  that  the  savings  achieved 
by  such  "commonality" — a  word  he  popu- 
larized would  approach  $1  billion.  Another 
change  rung  In  by  him  was  to  shift  the  em- 
phasis In  the  Air  Force  version  from  essen- 
tially a  nuclear  delivery  system  to  one  that 
would  primarily  deliver  conventional  "Iron" 
bombs  in  the  function  of  Interdiction.  This 
change  became  a  kind  of  landmark  In  the 
emerging  Kennedy-McNamara  strategical 
concept  for  moving  the  U.S.  air  strike  forces 
from  a  nuclear  footing  to  one  adapted  pri- 
marily for  a  flexible  or  graduated  response  to 
a  conventional   military  challenge. 

THE  PLANE   OBAWS  FIRE 

Grand  concepts,  though,  often  run  aground 
on  hard  realities.  An  early  sign  of  disillusion- 
ment with  the  F-lll  came  when  the  British 
Government,  under  great  budgetary  pres- 
sures, canceled  outright  its  order  for  fifty 
F-lll's.  Now  the  Australians,  who  ordered 
twentf-four,  are  having  heated  parliamen- 
tary discussions  and  long  second  thoughts 
about  their  wisdom  in  rushing  into  the 
program.  And  the  U.S.  Navy's  version,  desig- 
nated the  M-lUB,  was  shot  down  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  In  the  face  of  the  Navy's 
wrathful  catalogue  of  the  plane's  shortcom- 
ings for  carrier  operations,  the  Senate  and 
House  decided  to  appropriate  no  more  funds 
for  the  seagoing  fraction  of  the  program, 
which  was  Itself  expected  to  number  upwards 
of  240  planes.  The  Air  Force  order,  calculated 
In  1966  to  aggregate  1.100  planes.  Is  likely 
to  be  reduced  greatly. 

Part  of  McNamara's  commonality  plan  In- 
cluded provision  for  a  somewhat  bigger, 
heavier  model  to  be  assigned  to  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  for  use  against  that  com- 
mand's near-ln  targets.  This  version,  called 
the  FB-111,  was  scheduled  for  a  production 
run  of  210  planes.  In  early  October,  however, 
a  shock  went  thixDugh  the  Pentagon  secre- 
tariat when  McNamara's  own  cost-effective- 
ness expert.  Dr.  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis, 
urged  that  the  bomber  fraction  of  the  pro- 
gram be  abandoned.  Enthoven  said  that  the 
plane  would  cost  too  much  for  the  limited 
bombing  Job  it  could  perform.  With  the  smell 
of  burning  bridges  now  rising  on  the  Capitol 
air.  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  a  Mlssoiirl 
Democrat,  who  Is  well  grounded  In  military 
aviation,  all  but  called  for  terminating  forth- 
with what  remains  of  even  the  Air  Force  part 
of  the  program. 

The  Initial  production  contract  In  the 
F-lll  program,  firmed  up  finally  In  May,  1967. 
called  for  493  planes  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
•1.82  billion.  By  the  end  of  October  this  year 
a  total  of  135  planes  had  come  off  General 
Dynamic's    assembly    line    at    Fort    Worth. 
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These  Included  twenty-four  R.  and  D.  or 
prototype  versions,  of  which  six  were  In  the 
now-defunct  Navy  program.  Eleven  have  been 
lost  In  accidents.  While  a  considerable  Incre- 
ment in  the  Air  Force  order  Is  tentatively  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  1970  budget,  the  soaring 
costs  and  the  damaged  reputation  of  the 
machine  have  made  the  incumbent  Adminis- 
tration reluctant  to  grasp  that  nettle.  The 
rate  of  output,  which  was  scheduled  to  rise 
next  year  to  twenty-eight  planes  a  month, 
has  In  the  meanUme  actually  leveled  off  at 
about  fourteen. 

In  the  final  McNamara  projections,  the  Air 
Force  was  to  have  absorbed  about  1,100 
planes,  on  one  model  or  another,  between 
now  and  the  mld-1970's.  Now  by  the  most 
optimistic  estimates  the  Air  Force  will  be 
lucky  to  get  as  many  as  800  or  900.  As 
matters  stand  the  Air  Force  feels  that  it  has 
been  hornswoggled,  short-changed,  and  made 
the  butt  of  bad  politics  and  bad  manage- 
ment. 

Not  so  much  as  a  principle,  but  In  grossly 
mistaken  application,  commonality  has  clear- 
ly failed.  Yet.  for  all  that,  the  F-lll  has  been 
made  to  look  a  lot  worse  than  it  really  Is. 
The  Navy  never  wanted  the  plane;  the  Air 
Force  was  unhappy  over  having  to  share  the 
design  with  the  Navy  and  in  the  hauling  and 
pulling  the  simple  revelation  that  the  plane  Is 
altogether  unequaled  in  the  world  for  one  Im- 
portant function,  the  mission  of  Interdiction, 
has  unfortunately  been  forgotten.  The  F-lll 
has  a  radius  of  action  (out  and  back,  with  a 
reserve  for  combat)  of  about  800  nautical 
miles,  a  top  chase  or  getaway  speed  of  mach 
2.5  (about  1,600  miles  per  hour)  at  30,000 
feet,  and  a  dash  attack  speed  of  about  mach 
1.2  (or  about  900  miles  per  hour)  at  near 
treetop  level  for  quite  some  minutes.  On  a 
strike  foray,  It  can  lift  eight  and  a  half  tons 
of  bombs.  It  Is  equipped  with  an  automatic 
terrain-following  radar,  tied  into  an  auto- 
matic computer-directed  inertlal  navigation 
system.  That  allows  the  pilot  to  chart  and 
hold  hands-off  a  mlUtary  profile  course  that 
hugs  the  contours  of  the  invisible  earth  at 
a  steady  500-foot  altitude  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  He  can  do  that  through  the  foulest 
weather,  at  night  as  by  day,  and  not  be  off 
target  by  more  than  a  mile  for  every  hour  of 
flying — which  Is  to  say  not  more  than  one 
mile  of  error  in  every  800  miles  or  so. 

Two  of  the  eleven  planes  lost  In  accidents 
during  the  past  two  years  disappeared  with- 
out a  trace  while  on  combat  missions  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Because  of  these  accidents, 
and  the  cracking  of  a  structural  steel  plate 
during  a  static  test  at  the  General  Dynamics 
factory,  F-lll's  have  been  grounded  briefly 
on  at  least  four  different  occasions  and  even 
now  are  operating  under  certain  flight  re- 
strictions. No  fundamental  design  or  struc- 
tural failure  caused  these  losses,  so  far  as 
the  Investigations  by  the  Air  Force  and  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  could  determine.  Air  Force 
pilots  rate  the  plane  an  honest  flying  ma- 
chine— solid,  competent,  easy  to  handle. 
During  the  few  weeks  it  was  tentatively  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  accuracy  of  the 
automatic  navigational  and  bombing  sys- 
tems m  bad  weather,  against  cave  redoubts 
and  Jungle  depots  Invisible  through  mon- 
soon rain  and  forest  canopy,  astonished  the 
pilots.  In  such  a  mission,  the  F-lllA  Is  su- 
perior to  any  flghter-bomber  In  the  world. 
And  some  of  its  features  are  being  copied: 
the  Russians  at  the  last  Moscow  air  show 
displayed  two  prototype  flghters  using  the 
swlng-wlng  principle,  and  D  assault's  latest 
French  fighter-bomber,  the  Mirage  O,  has 
also  gone  to  the  swing  wing.  But  neither  has 
the  advanced  avionics  of  the  American. 

A  SECOND-RATE  AIB  FORCE? 

The  trouble  Is  that  as  an  interdiction 
bomber,  charged  with  delivering  Iron  bombs 
against  fUttlng  light  infantry,  the  P-lllA 
costs  too  much — more  than  $6  million,  apart 
from  the  continuing  R.  and  D.  charges.  The 
Navy's  last  estimate  for  the  F-lllB  model, 
before  the  program  was  canceled,  stood  at 
$13  million,  about  four  times  the  original 


and  admittedly  tentative  projection.  Part  of 
the  general  rise  Is  attributable  to  an  Infla- 
tionary Increase  in  factory  costs  and  engi- 
neering and  research  costs,  which  have  risen 
at  an  average  rate  of  8  percent  annually, 
twice  as  much  as  was  allowed  for.  Further, 
the  authorizations  for  the  R.  and  D.  work, 
first  tentatively  flxed  at  about  $700  million, 
now  stand  at  $1.5  billion,  of  which  $1  billion 
has  already  been  spent.  Tooling  costs  per 
plane  will  also  be  higher  because  produc- 
tion runs  will  be  much  shorter  than  orig- 
inally planned.  So  the  P-lllA  unit  cost  could 
well  rise  by  $2  million  and  even  $3  million 
more. 


THE    BLACK    HORSE    TROOP 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
January  20  marked  the  sixth  appearance 
of  Culver  Military  Academy's  Black 
Horse  Troop  in  a  Presidential  inaugural 
parade. 

This  college  preparatory  school  in  In- 
diana has  gained  international  promi- 
nence with  its  Black  Horse  Troop,  the 
largest  equestrian  unit  in  the  country. 

For  President  Nixon's  inauguration, 
Col.  Floyd  W.  Townsley  and  his  horse- 
manship staff  organized  a  unique  display 
of  State  and  territorial  flags  and  pre- 
sented "The  United  States  on  Review." 

These  flags  are  gifts  of  alumni  and 
friends  of  Culver  Military  Academy 
which  will  be  displayed  for  years  to  come 
as  visible  symbols  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Culver  is  held. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Black  Horse  Troop  on  their  outstanding 
performance  in  this  and  in  earlier  in- 
augural parades. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  <Mr.  Mathias)  in  sponsoring 
the  bill — S.  818— to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  an 
additional  5  years. 

Unless  this  bill  is  adopted,  the  effect  of 
section  4(a)  of  the  law— 79  Stat.  438,  42 
U.S.C.  1973b(a)— is  that  the  law  will 
expire  on  August  6,  1970. 

MOST   FtTNDAMENTAL   OF   ALL   RIGHTS 

The  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  choose 
our  own  leaders,  is  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  rights  in  our  free,  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  is  a  right  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  described  as  the  "ark 
of  our  safety." 

It  is  a  right  which  indisputably  must 
be  extended  to  every  American  citizen. 
The  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that — 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

It  directs  that — 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  Aiilcle  by  appropriate  legislation. 

A  century  after  this  amendment  was 
adopted,  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  were 
still  being  imconstltutionally  disenfran- 
chised because  of  their  race  and  color. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1965,  the  Congress  passed 
"appropriate  legislation"   six  times   to 


eradicate  this  deep  and  very  unjust  flaw 
in  American  democracy. 

PRIOR    LAWS    INEFFECTIVE 

In  1948,  Congress  psissed  three  laws 
making  it  a  felony  to  deprive  a  citizen, 
or  to  conspire  to  deprive  him.  of  any 
constitutional  right,  or  to  intimidate  him 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  his 
right  to  vote.  These  laws  were  very  inef- 
fective, because  of  the  virtual  impossi- 
bility of  securing  convictions  f lom  south- 
ern juries  and  because  they  did  not  pro- 
vide a  way  to  register  Negroes. 

In  1957.  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. Congress  passed  a  civil 
statute  empowering  the  Attorney  General 
to  initiate  suits  for  injunctions  against 
discrimination  in  voting  and  intimida- 
tion. This  law  also  was  very  ineffective 
because  of  the  long  periods  of  delay  in- 
volved in  judicial  litigation. 

Suit  had  to  be  brought  to  get  regis- 
tration records,  which  were  often  de- 
.stroyed.  Again,  there  was  the  problem  of 
getting  Negroes  registered,  even  after  a 
suit  proving  discrimination  had  been 
won. 

In  1960,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion proposed,  and  Congress  passed,  a 
law  allowing  the  Attorney  General,  after 
winning  a  suit  under  the  1957  act,  to  ask 
the  court  in  another  proceeding  to  find 
a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  voting  dis- 
crimination in  the  area  involved  in  the 
suit. 

If  the  court  so  found,  any  Negro  in  the 
area  who  complained  that  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  vote  could  ask  the  court 
to  issue  an  order  declaring  him  quali- 
fied. The  court  could  appoint  a  referee 
to  take  evidence  and  make  a  finding. 
Then  either  the  court  or  the  referee 
could  issue  a  certificate  declaring  the 
Negro  qualified. 

The  process  of  assembling  proof  to 
convince  some  judges  of  a  pattern  or 
practice  was  extremely  difficult  and  time 
consuming. 

Further,  there  was  still  the  untouched 
problem  of  discriminatory  use  of  appli- 
cation forms  and  literacy,  or  interpreta- 
tion, tests  by  registrars. 

To  deal  with  this  problem.  Congress 
in  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibited  registrars  from  appljing  dif- 
ferent standards  to  Negroes  on  applica- 
tion forms  and  interpretation  tests.  Reg- 
istrars also  were  prohibited  from  dis- 
qualifying applicants  for  inconsequen- 
tial errors  or  omissions — such  as  crossing 
a  "t"  or  making  an  error  in  giving  their 
age  in  years,  months,  and  days. 

None  of  these  enactments  have  been 
effective 

Litigation  on  a  case-by-case,  county- 
by-county  basis  simply  did  not  work. 
Even  when  there  was  a  favorable  judg- 
ment, some  State  and  local  authorities 
unfairly  applied  voting  qualifications 
and  standards  of  eligibility  to  many  of 
our  Negro  citizens. 

In  addition,  some  Stete  legislatures 
were  quite  inventive  and  ingenious  in 
devising  new  voter  requirements — even 
after  decisions  had  been  won  striking 
down  old  ones  as  discriminatory. 

VOTINO  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1»«5 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons, 
the  Congress  in  1965  enacted  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Actr— a  good,  strong  law. 
which  gave  the  Federal  Government  the 
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requisite  power  t^  intervene  in  States, 
localities,  and  counties  where  voting 
rights  had  been  manifestly  denied  Amer- 
icans. 

The  law  was  designed  to  deal  with  the 
principal  means  State  and  local  govern- 
ments had  used  tjo  frustrate  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  core  of  ttie  act  which  has  been 
the  key  to  its  effectiveness  is  its  auto- 
matic trigger.  Thise  provisions  suspend 
the  use  of  literacy  jtests  suid  other  devices 
in  any  jurlsdictior^  in  which  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  re- 
siding therein  weire  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  such  persons  voted  in  the  1964 
presidential  electiqn. 

Such  tests  and  devices  were  to  be  sus- 
pended unless  it  icould  be  shown  in  a 
declaratory  judgment  proceeding  that, 
during  the  precee^ng  5  years  they  had 
not  been  lised  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  grounds  of  race  or 
color.  No  such  (Jeclaratory  judgment 
could  issue,  however,  with  respect  to  any 
plaintiff  for  5  yearts  after  the  final  judg- 
ment of  any  Fedeijal  court  had  been  en- 
tered— other  than  ^e  denial  of  a  declar- 
atory judgment — determining  that  de- 
nials or  abrldgmer  ts  of  the  right  to  vote 


state 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Virginia 

Tennessee 


Sources:  Civil  Rights  Comr  isslon;  Bureau  ot  the  Census;  Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 
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Mr.  President 
we  have  made 
effectuating  the 
amendment  since 
Rights  Act  in  1965, 

But  these  figures 
that  much  remains 
thousands  of  our 
been  enfranchised, 
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FIVE    YEARS 

When  we  passed 
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t^ese  figures  show  that 

idous  progress  in 

r^andate  of   the   15th 

.'e  enacted  the  Voting 


various 
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Alabama   

Georgia  

Louisiana   

Mississippi    

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 


on  account  of  race  or  color  through  the 
use  of  such  tests  or  devices  have  occurred 
anjrwhere  in  the  plaintiff's  jurisdiction. 

These  are  the  provisions  which  will 
render  the  law  Ineffective  as  of  August  6, 
1970,  unless  the  instant  bill  is  enacted. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  say  that  I  gave  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
my  strongest  support  when  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate.  Indeed,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  participated  in  the 
drafting  and  the  molding  of  the  law, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor;  and 
the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
56  to  25,  adopted  an  amendment  which  I 
proposed  to  require  the  assignment  of 
Federal  poll  watchers  in  areas  where 
Federal  registrars  had  been  appointed — 
the  only  amendment  the  Senate  adopted 
to  the  measure. 

My  satisfaction  in  having  supported 
the  act  stems  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
evidence  indicates  that  it  has  been  effec- 
tive and  that  it  does  work. 

In  each  of  nine  Southern  States,  com- 
parative statistics  clearly  reveal  that  the 
number  of  Negroes  registered  to  vote,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible,  has 
risen  by  approximately  50  percent,  when 
compared  with  figures  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  act,  as  follows : 


VOTING  STATISTICS  IN  9  STATES 


Percentage  of  voters  registered 


Prior  to  act 


Present 


White       Nonwhite 


White 


Percentage 

of  total 

voting 

population, 

Nonwhite         nonwhite 


69.2 
62.6 
80.5 
69.9 
96.8 
75.7 
65.5 
74.8 
61.1 
72.9 


19.3 
27.4 
31.6 
6.7 
46.8 
37.3 
40.4 
51.2 
38.3 
69.5 


82.5 
84.7 
87.9 
92.4 
78.7 
65.5 
75.2 
83.8 
67.0 
80.6 


56.7 
56.1 
59.3 
59.4 
55.3 
50.8 
67.5 
62.1 
58.4 
71.7 


26 
25 
29 
36 
22 
29 
19 
15 
19 
15 


show,  just  as  clearly, 
to  be  done.  Many 
citizens  have  not  yet 
More  time  is  required 
sal. 

N  3T  ENOUGH  TIME 

the  law  in  1965  it  was 

y  fars  would  be  enough 

erjfranchise  all  qualified 

then  elect  represent- 

choosing  to  speak  for 

State  legislatures. 

very   critical   statis- 

Negroes  who  have 

legislatures  of  the 

above — indicates 

accomplished  what 

number  of  Negroes 

th^se  State  legislatures 


the 
lis;ed 
y;t 
The 


Senate 

..  0 

-  2 

..  0 

.-  0 

.-  0 

..  0 

.-  0 


House 
0 
12 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


Senate  House 

Florida 0  1 

Tennessee 2  6 

Virginia 0  0 

Source:  Voter  Education  News  dated  No- 
vember 11,  1968;  figures  Inclusive  of  the  No- 
vember 1968  elections. 

INGENIOUS   ARSENAL   OF  BARRIERS 

Resistance  to  progress  in  enfranchise- 
ment of  qualified  Americans  has  been  far 
more  subtle  and  far  more  effective  than 
we  had  thought  possible.  An  amazingly 
ingenious  arsenal  of  barriers  to  circum- 
vent the  basic  right  to  vote  has  been 
created  and  perfected. 

Legislative  districts  have  been  racially 
gerrj'mandered. 

The  terms  of  oflBce  of  incumbent  white 
officers  have  been  extended. 

Elections  have  been  switched  to  an 
"at  large"  basis. 

Counties  have  been  consolidated. 

Full-slate  voting  has  been  instituted. 

Elective  oflBces  have  been  abolished 
where  Negroes  had  a  chance  to  win. 

The  appointment  process  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  elective  process. 

Negro  poll  watchers  have  been  excluded 
and  interfered  with. 

There  has  been  a  refusal  to  provide 
or  allow  adequate  assistance  for  illiterate 
Negro  voters. 

Election  officials  have  withheld  neces- 


sary information  for  voting  or  running 
for  office. 

Bonding  companies  have  been  re- 
luctant to  bond  Negroes  who  had  man- 
aged to  win  an  election. 

There  has  been  discriminatory  purging 
or  failure  to  purge  voter  lists. 

There  has  been  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  election  officials. 

There  has  been  disqualification  of 
Negro  ballots  on  technical  grounds. 

There  has  been  harassment  of  Negro 
voters,  poll  watchers,  and  campaign 
workers. 

There  has  been  a  host  of  physical  and 
economic  intimidations. 

POLL    WATCHERS 

One  concrete  example  of  the  way  in 
which  Negro  voting  rights  have  been 
frustrated  took  place  in  the  1966  State 
elections  in  Alabama.  Shortly  after  that 
election  was  held,  reports  reached  me 
that  Alabama  primary  Federal  poll 
watchers  were  not  permitted  in  some 
counties  to  observe  how  local  election  of- 
ficials instructed  or  assisted  poorly  edu- 
cated Negroes  in  marking  their  ballots. 

As  a  result  of  these  reports,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General,  pointing 
out  these  infractions  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  specifically  and  pub- 
licly instruct  poll  watchers  in  the  primary 
runoff  elections  that  they  were  author- 
ized to  observe  all  phases  of  the  voting 
procedure. 

In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  that  from 
a  study  of  both  the  statute  and  legisla- 
tive history  Congress  intended  to  allow 
poll  watchers  to  observe  every  phase  of 
the  voting  process:  the  poll  watcher  pro- 
vision was  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
the  examiner  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  law:  namely,  to  permit  the  assign- 
ment of  poll  watchers  to  deal  with  any 
and  all  methods  of  discrimination  or 
evasion  of  the  law — including  mislead- 
ing advice  or  instructions  at  the  polls: 
therefore,  poll  watchers  were  entitled  to 
enter  any  polling  place  "for  the  purpose 
of  observing  whether  the  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  are  being  permitted  to 
vote" — to  quote  the  law — and  I  added 
that  the  word  "vote"  is  specifically  de- 
signed by  the  act  to  include  "all  action 
necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective." 

Mr.  President,  these  and  many,  many 
more  ruses  and  techniques  have  been 
used  to  frustrate  and  slow  the  march  of 
political  equality. 

TIDE    OF    FREEDOM 

The  Nation  has  already  waited  far  too 
long  for  effective  legislation  guarantee- 
ing, once  and  for  all,  the  right  of  the 
franchise  to  all  Americans,  to  have  a 
proven  and  strong  law  washed  off  our 
statute  books  before  it  has  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  achieve  full  en- 
franchisement of  all  qualified  Americans. 

To  deny  the  many  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  not  yet  been  en- 
franchised the  blessings  of  liberty  is  to 
commit  grave  injustice,  and  deny  the 
noble  ideals  of  equality,  justice,  and 
hmnan  dignity  on  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  a  re- 
port dated  May  1968,  has  strongly  recom- 
mended an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Art  of  1965. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
commands  it. 
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The  outraged  conscience  of  our  Nation 
demands  it. 

The  harsh  judgment  of  history  again 
awaits  our  action. 

In  the  end,  I  believe  that  Congress  will 
extend  the  provisions  of  this  law,  for  the 
tide  of  freedom  will  not  be  stayed. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  M.  KAR- 
STEN  FROM  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
CONSERVATION     COMMISSION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Hon.  Frank  M.  Karsten. 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  Mr.  Karsten  has  re- 
tired from  Congress  and  consequently 
relinquishes  his  place  on  the  Commis- 
sion. We  are  reluctant  to  lose  his  wise 
counsel  but  we  remember  that  he  has 
showed  us  the  way  and  are  grateful. 

Congress  formed  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  in  1929.  Its 
seven  members  include  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Transportation  and  Agri- 
culture, two  Senators,  and  two  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Commission  passes  on 
recommendations  by  its  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  additions  to 
the  migratory  bird  refuges.  The  cost  of 
the  additions  is  paid  by  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  to  hunters. 

Mr.  Karsten  was  the  dean  of  the  Com- 
mission, having  served  longer  than  any 
other  man.  During  his  22  years  of  serv- 
ice, dating  back  to  1947,  purchases  total- 
ing 740,000  acres  of  land  have  been  ap- 
proved for  addition  to  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system.  This  included  lands 
for  the  establishment  of  59  new  refuges 
and  another  58,500  acres  were  approved 
for  leasing.  At  the  end  of  1968,  the  land 
for  refuges  to  help  preserve  our  migra- 
tory bird  population  totaled  7,571,126 
acres. 

Mr.  Karsten's  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  in  the  more  difficult  years, 
as  environmental  pollution  has  reached 
new  levels,  as  the  pressures  of  an  in- 
creased population  have  multiplied  and 
as  land  prices  have  soared. 

For  instance,  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Commission  has  been  devoted  to  the  re- 
consideration because  of  vastly  increased 
land  values  of  already  approved  acqui- 
sitions. At  a  meeting  last  July,  we  re- 
viewed eight  of  these — on  some  the  in- 
crease was  15  percent,  on  several  be- 
tween 30  and  90  percent  and  on  one,  over 
200  Dcrccnt. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hruska)  and  I,  the  two  Senate  members, 
have  relied  heavily  on  Frank  Karsten's 
prior  experience,  great  knowledge,  and 
good  sense.  Devoted  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation, his  yardstick  remained  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
decisions  made  by  the  Commission  in 
which  he  played  so  large  a  part. 


PIONEERING  WITH  WILD  FLOWERS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Dean 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
a  man  of  many  talents.  Perhaps  one  of 
his  lesser  known  talents  is  that  of  au- 
thor. If  he  is,  then  it  is  because  his  talent 
of  sta,tesman  is  so  great  and  because  of 
his  intense  modesty. 
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Before  our  Nation  benefited  from  his 
statesmanship  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
George  D.  Aiken  authored  the  book 
"Pioneering  With  Wildfiowers"  published 
in  1935.  5  years  prior  to  his  enti-y  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  1963  a  revised  edition 
of  that  book  was  published  and  now  a 
third  revision  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall. 

This  latest  edition  is  a  truly  remark- 
able book.  It  is  a  real  treasure  to  lovers 
of  nature.  I  am,  of  course,  prejudiced 
because  I  am  a  devoted  admirer  of 
George  Aiken,  whom  I  consider  to  be  a 
tremendous  person,  and  I  am  a  devotee 
of  wild  fiowers. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  gathering  wild 
flowers  back  home  in  Maine  at  both  of 
my  residences.  To  me  it  is  a  thrilling  ad- 
venture to  go  exploring  and  hunting  lor 
wild  flowers.  One  of  the  greatest  hurts  I 
ever  received  was  when  someone  during 
my  absence  from  my  Maine  residence  on 
the  coast  came  on  the  grounds  of  my 
place  and  dug  up  my  bed  of  precious 
ladyslippers  and  appropriated  them  and 
took  them  away. 

This  latest  edition  of  George  Aiken's 
remarkable  book  is  truly  a  beautiful  thing 
to  behold— not  only  because  of  its  fasci- 
nating and  intriguing  text  but  as  well 
because  of  its  beautiful  presentation  and 
photography.  Particularly  treasurable 
are  the  preface  and  the  introduction  of 
the  book  for  they  capture  and  reveal  the 
greatness  and  the  measure  of  the  man 
George  D.  Aiken. 

Yet,  I  think  what  captivated  me  the 
most  in  this  remarkable  book  is  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  book  for  it  literally  sparkles 
and  shines  and  reflects  that  rare  com- 
bination of  winsome  wisdom  and  gracious 
wit  that  personifies  George  Aiken.  The 
dedication  says: 

To  Peter  Rabbit  in  the  hope  that  flattery 
win  accomplish  what  traps  and  guns  have 
failed  to  do  and  that  the  little  rascal  will  let 
our  plants  alone  from  this  time  on. 

I  cannot  improve  upon  the  publisher's 
description  of  the  book  that  appears  on 
the  front  and  back  fiaps  of  the  cover  to 
the  book.  That  description  states: 

Everyone  appreciates  the  beauty  of  a  field 
or  woods  dotted  with  gay  and  colorful  wild- 
flowers,  yet  few  of  us  can  call  them  by  name 
or  recognize  their  distinguishing  character- 
istics, and  even  fewer  have  considered  raising 
them  Years  of  experience  as  a  nurseryman 
have  given  Senator  AlKen  an  abundant 
knowledge  of  wildfiowers.  Here,  in  a  warm 
and  chatty  style  he  opens  a  new  dimension 
in  home  gardening— cultivating  wildfiowers. 

Anyone — from  farmers  with  an  Idle  acre  to 
urban  dwellers  whose  gardening  is  restricted 
to  window  boxes— can  participate.  Home 
gardens  are  the  perfect  testing  grounds  for 
experimental  work  In  propagating  and  raising 
native  plants. 

Pioneering  With  Wildflowers  discusses  over 
250  species  found  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica—from Ladyslippers  to  Ferns— including 
physical  descriptions,  and  how,  when,  and 
where  each  grows  best.  In  addition,  it  ex- 
plains the  principal  methods  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  wildflowers  and  for  transplant- 
ing them.  For  the  novice  the  essential  re- 
quirements for  a  healthy  garden  are  also 
discussed:  soil  acidity,  drainage,  shade, 
fertilizer. 

Richly  illustrated  with  both  color  and 
black-and-white  photographs  by  Charles 
Johnson,  a  noted  wildlife  photographer. 
Pioneering  With  Wildflowers  Is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  any  home  library,  as  well  as  an 


ideal  gift.  Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  a 
pro,  here  Is  all  the  Information  you  will  need 
for  developing  a  healthy  and  successful  wild- 
flower  garden. 


MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
likely  that  Congress  will  soon  be  asked 
to  consider  the  question  of  replacing  our 
present  system  of  selective  service  for  a 
purely  voluntary  system  to  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

While  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  draft  law  must  be  amended  to 
reduce  existing  inequities,  I  foresee  grave 
danger  to  America  should  we  substitute 
our  citizen  Army  for  professionals. 

For  a  democracy  in  time  of  war.  there 
is  really  no  answer  except  universal  mili- 
tary service,  which  touches  all  men  over 
a  given  age,  or  a  random  system  of  selec- 
tion which  cannot  discriminate  by  situ- 
ation in  life,  degree  of  education,  or  other 
criteria  except  physical  or  mental  un- 
fitness. 

I  do  not  care  for  the  idea  of  a  volun- 
tary professional  Army.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  professional  military  cadre  simply 
because  it  is  professional,  does  violence 
to  our  traditions.  We  have  always  held 
it  essential  that  there  be  civilian  control 
over  the  military;  hence,  the  President 
serves  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  are  civilians,  and 
the  prerogative  of  appointments  to  the 
service  academies  Is  reserved  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

A  professional  Army  is  a  potentially 
lethal  weapon  that  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction,  instances  of  which  have  been 
woefully  numerous  in  nations  to  the 
south  of  us.  An  Army  composed  largely 
of  civilians  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 
I  think  the  constant  infusion  of  civilians 
into  and  out  of  service  is  an  invaluable 
deterrent  to  the  growth  of  a  powerful 
military  machine  that  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainstream  of  democratic 
traditions  and  thus  tend  to  be  elite. 
When  those  of  us  who  have  served  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  return  to  civilian  life, 
our  experiences  generally  reinforce  the 
wisdom  of  this  traditional  control  by 
civilians  of  the  military. 

The  f ramers  of  the  Constitution  feared 
a  standing  army.  Article  I.  section  8, 
lists  the  powers  of  Congress  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  so  forth,  and  "To  raise  and 
support  Armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
Term  than  2  years."  Some  of  the  State 
constitutions  which  preceded  it  were  even 
more  restrictive,  as  the  Federalist  Papers 
tell  us. 

Our  distinguished  first  citizens  knew 
their  history  and  feared  for  the  safety  of 
this  Nation  that  would  result  from  for- 
eign involvements.  They  knew  and  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  dangers  of 
armed  intervention  Increase  proportion- 
ately with  the  availability  of  such  force. 
A  standing,  professional  army,  fully 
equipped  and  trained,  always  ready, 
would  offer  a  tempting,  dangerous  means 
of  seeking  solutions  to  problems  that 
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to  war.  Their  valid- 

as  unreal  and  beyond 

our  ability   to  exercise 

further  that  the  decision 

this  way  was  not  a  true 
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national  decision  commanding  the  unques- 
tioning support  of  the  whole  nation. 

Congress  did  not  declare  war.  The  nation 
was  taken  into  what  proved  to  be  a  major 
war  by  presidential  decision  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  powers  that  had  been  granted  to 
him  by  Congress  in  a  resolution  which,  what- 
ever else  it  was,  was  not  a  declaration  of  war. 

These  wars  by  presidential  decision — the 
Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam  war — may  have 
been  essential  to  the  national  interest.  That 
point  is  not  argued  here.  The  point  is  that 
a  president  Is  freer  to  decide  for  war  if  he 
Is  able  to  carry  it  on  with  armed  forces  which 
have  volunteered  to  accept  the  orders  of  their 
commander-in-chief  to  go  into  battle. 

Once  the  obstacle  of  conscripting  men  has 
been  surmounted,  the  pressure  on  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  have  a  moral  cause  de- 
manding the  highest  patriotic  sacrifices  of 
the  whole  nation  tends  to  diminish. 

Nixon  has  dismissed  these  implications  by 
saying  that  the  threat  of  universal  military 
Influence  is  exaggerated.  If  it  ever  did  come, 
he  said,  it  would  come  from  top  officer  ranks, 
not  the  enlisted  ranks,  and  we  already  have 
a  career  officer  corps. 

Exactly.  And  if  the  top  officer  corps  were 
given  an  elite,  highly  trained,  highly  moti- 
vated volunteer  army  of  the  size  and  kind 
required  under  modern  conditions  it  would 
ieel  more  confidence  in  counselling  the  Presi- 
dent on  entering  wars  like  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. 

So,  the  question  of  ending  the  draft  Is  not 
simply  one  of  correcting  odious  inequalities 
or  restoring  the  traditions  of  American  de- 
mocracy. In  the  modern  world  it  Involves 
problems  taken  quite  seriously  In  Congress 
on  the  de  facto  powers  of  the  chief  executive 
to  Initiate  and  wage  war. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FARMING  AND 
RANCHING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 1968  issue  of  Western  Farm 
Life — an  excellent  agricultural  magazine 
published  in  Denver,  Colo. — aslied  its 
readers  to  respond  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions about  the  future  of  farming  and 
ranching. 

The  responses  were  then  divided  Into 
percentages  and  included  in  a  subsequent 
open  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  let  him  know  what  is  on  agricul- 
ture's mind,  and  wliat  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  expect  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary. 

Secretary  Hardin,  in  my  mind  a  man 
most  excellently  qualified  for  the  chal- 
lenging tasks  he  has  undertaken,  has 
indicated  his  desire  to  talk  with  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  leaders  of  agricul- 
tural organizations  to  receive  their  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  approach  to  finding  solutions 
for  the  many  and  complex  problems  the 
industry  faces  today. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  persons 
who  responded  to  Western  Farm  Life's 
opinion  poll  represent  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  rural  population  of  America, 
I  believe  the  overall  trend  of  the  answers 
very  likely  is  indicative  of  the  thinking 
of  a  majority  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter reflecting  these  answers,  entitled, 
"Who  Knows  What's  on  Your  Mind," 
written  by  Western  Farm  Life's  manag- 
ing editor,  Andy  Kurtz,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Who    Knows   What's    on    Your   Mind?   An 

Open    Letter   to   the   New   Secretary   or 

Agriculture,  Whoever  He  May  Be 

(Note. — Here  are  the  results  of  the  "who 
knows  what's  on  your  mind?"  grassroots 
opinion  poll  published  In  the  September 
Issue  of  Western  F.trm  Life.) 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Who  knows  what's  on 
agriculture's  mind  better  than  ranchers  and 
farmers?  No  one.  So  we,  the  editors  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life  magazine,  have  conducted  a 
grassroots  opinion  poll  to  find  out  just  what 
is  on  western  agriculture's  mind.  Here's  what 
you  should  know  about  western  ranchers  and 
farmers : 

Our  farm,  livestock  and  commodity  or- 
ganizations don't  speak  for  all  of  us.  In  fact, 
37  percent  of  \is  feel  these  organizations  are 
no  help  in  meeting  our  pressing  economic 
problems.  According  to  our  poll,  the  Farm 
Bureau  represents  46  percent  of  us;  the 
Farmers  Union  16  percent;  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  14  percent.  Our  poll 
shows  45  percent  of  us  belong  to  a  livestock 
organization  or  association. 

Farm,  livestock  and  commodity  organiza- 
tion leaders  do  a  much  more  effective  job  for 
agriculture  than  those  in  the  USDA,  state 
agriculture  departments,  cooperatives,  mar- 
keting orders,  trade  associations  or  exten- 
sion service. 

We  are  unsatisfied  with  the  prices  we  re- 
ceive for  our  products.  This  is  our  one  big 
hangup.  It  overshadows  all  else  at  this  ttme. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  us  feel  it  will  still 
be  our  biggest  problem  five  years  from  now. 
Curtailing  our  production  isn't  the  answer^ 
only  34  percent  think  it  is. 

Most  of  us — 75  percent  according  to  our 
poll — are  unhappy  with  the  present  method 
of  marketing  oxu  crops. 

Just  how  we  are  going  to  change  our  mar- 
keting programs  Is  unclear  as  only  28  percent 
of  us  belong  to  a  bargaining  association  or 
organization.  And,  naturally,  we  aren't  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  bargaining  that  we 
do. 

Two  things  will  affect  our  future  market- 
ing methods.  Right  now,  according  to  our 
poll,  only  33  percent  of  the  western  ranchers 
and  farmers  have  direct  personal  contacts 
with  the  processor  of  their  crops  and  live- 
stock. And  62  percent  want  more  marketing 
Information.  (Our  poll  shows  that  these  agri- 
businessmen  don't  want  more  of  the  same. 
Instead,  they  want  accurate  marketing  in- 
formation, no  matter  where  it  comes  from.) 

We  are  divided  upon  the  value  of  more  leg- 
islation to  help  us  in  our  marketing  future. 
We — 53  percent  of  the  western  ranchers  and 
farmers  participating  In  the  poll — are 
against  the  pending  legislation  to  permit  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  come  under  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  marketing  act  of  1937. 
This  bill,  as  you  know,  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  minimum  prices,  market 
quotas  and  negotiations  for  farm  prices 
under  collective  bargaining  procedures. 
These  actions.  If  approved  by  the  majority, 
would  then  be  binding  on  all  growers  of  that 
commodity. 

Here's  how  we  feel  about  this  legislation 
on  a  state-by-state  basis : 

(In  percent] 

Against        For 

Arizona    43 

Colorado   — --  58 

Idaho 73 

Kansas    57 

Montana 65 

Nebraska —  50 

New  Mexico ; 86 

Utah    —  63 

Wyoming    85 

Our  urban  cutomers,  friends,  relatives,  etc. 
are  Indifferent  to  our  farm  problems.  It's  up 
to  us  to  change  this  situation.  And  we  feel 
you  are  one  of  us.  We  want  your  help  in  get- 
ting our  story  across  to  today's  urban  ma- 
jority. You  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe  because 
your  predecessor  has  caused  many  of  us  to 
lose  faith. 
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Western  agriculture  does  have  faith  In  It- 
self Only  38  percent  of  the  ranchers  and 
farmers  responding  to  the  poll  would  sell  out 
today  if  a  fair  offer  were  made  on  their 
ranch. 

We  may  need  some  help  with  our  lahor, 
foreign  competition  and  synthetics  problems. 
But  our  big,  immediate  problem  Is  the  price 
we  receive  for  our  products.  Help  us  solve 
this  and  we  solve  many  of  our  other  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Secretary,  help  us  help  ourselves;  we're 
depending  upon  you. 
Sincerely. 

Andy  G.  Kurtz. 

(For  our  reader  poll  participants  and  west- 
ern agriculture.) 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  LET  GO  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  Uncle  Sam  to  thrust 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  out 
into  the  harsh  world  of  reality. 

It  is  time  for  the  GNV  to  begin  "go- 
ing it  alone." 

Through  expenditure  of  30,000  Ameri- 
can lives  and  uncounted  treasure  we  have 
earned  the  right  to  ask  our  friends  in 
Saigon  to  hurry  their  progress  toward 
assuming  the  major  burden  of  their  war. 
A  time  has  clearly  come,  after  a  dec- 
ade of  steadily  increasing  U.S.  military 
and  economic  support,  for  Saigon  to  be- 
gin justifying  the  faith  the  American 
people  have  been  asked  to  place  in  its 
sincerity  in  developing  a  government  re- 
sponsible to  the  people . 

We  have  been  working  toward  this 
objective  for  a  long,  long  time. 

U.S.  military  aid  in  the  war  against 
the  Communists  in  Indochina  goes  back 
to  December  1950.  when  Uncle  Sam 
agreed  to  begin  supplying  ammunition 
and  weapons  to  French  forces  then  in 
control.  By  1954— year  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu— the  U.S.  share  of  the  cost  of 
struggle  against  the  Viet-Minh  was 
close  to  80  percent  of  the  total  sum. 

American  military  and  economic  aid — 
foreign  economic  aid  was  also  first 
ext«»nded  to  Saigon  in  1950 — continued 
to  increase  sharply  during  the  fifties  and 
into  the  sixties.  So  did  Communist  ter- 
rorism which  began  even  before  the  De- 
cember 1960  annoimcement  by  Hanoi 
that  a  "National  Liberation  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam"  had 
been  formed.  ^,.,^ 

In  February  1962,  the  American  MUi- 
taxy  Assistance  Command  iMACV)  was 
established  to  help  in  planning  of  mUi- 
tary  operations  and  to  supervise  Amen- 
cari  military  persoimel  which  then  to- 
taled 12,000.  ^      ^   ^^ 

Economic  aid  was  increased  at  the 
same  time.  Early  in  1962,  Washington 
and  Saigon  jointly  announced  a  broad 
economic  and  social  program  aimed  at 
improving  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  The  expanded  eco- 
nomic effort  included  programs  in  com- 
munity development,  health,  education, 
communications,  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, flood  control,  and  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

On  October  2,  1963,  the  White  xlouse 
Issued  a  policy  statement  reaffirming  an 
intention  to  work  with  the  GVN  and 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  repel  Com- 
munist aggression  but  also  stated  that 
major  U.S.  assistance  was  needed  only 
until  the  "insurgency  has  been  sup- 
pressed or  until  the  national  security 


forces  of  the  GVN  are  capable  of  sup- 
pressing it."  .  ,  ♦!,„ 
Completion  of  the  major  part  of  the 
U.S.  military  task  was  foreseen  by  the 
end  of  1965.  .     ^^ 

Following  overthrow  of  Diem  in  No- 
vember 1963,  in  a  New  Year's  message 
to  the  new  military  junta.  President 
Johnson  assured  them  we  would  con- 
tinue to  furnish  support  and  maintain 
American  persormel  and  material  in  Viet- 
nam as  needed. 

American  policy  toward  Saigon  during 
the  early  1960's  was  to  match  increasing 
Communist  pressure  with  increased 
American  material  and  personnel  in  an 
advisory  role. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  episode,  in  which 
two  American  destroyers  were  reportedly 
attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam, 
was  a  point  of  no  return  for  American 
policy  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  resulted 
in  tlie  so-c.illed  Tonkin  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  August  1964, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  President. 
It  stated,  in  part: 

The  United  States  is  .  .  .  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  a.«;slstance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. 


This  resolution  became  the  albatross 
that  dragged  the  United  States  deeper 
into  the  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam. 

Hostilities  between  American  and  Com- 
munist forces  soon  intensified  with  U.S. 
air  and  naval  strikes  being  carried  out  in 
retaliation  for  attacks  against  allied  in- 
stallations in  South  Vietnam. 

A  February  1965  State  Department 
white  paper— entitled  "Aggression  From 
the  North."  described  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  as  a  totally  new  kind  of  war.  a 
struggle  in  which  a  Commimist  govern- 
ment has  "set  out  deliberately  to  con- 
quer a  sovereign  people  in  a  neighboring 
state"  using  every  resource  in  a  "care- 
fully planned  program  of  concealed  ag- 
gression." 

Along  with  intensified  air  .strikes 
against  North  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
began  introducing  combat  troops  in 
March  1965.  During  the  next  3  years.  U.S. 
particination  in  the  struggle  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

Except  for  brief  bombing  pauses,  an 
increasingly  widened  number  of  targets 
were  attacked  by  U.S.  bombers  through- 
out North  Vietnam. 

Objectives  of  this  stratetry  of  inten- 
sification were  to  show  that  so-called 
wars  of  liberation,  far  from  being  cheap 
and  safe,  are  costly  and  doomed  to  fail- 
ure if  met  with  determined  opposition. 
Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  v-'as  designed 
to  impose  a  direct  penalty  upon  the 
source  of  a^rrcssion.  to  impede  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  f  rora  the  north, 
and  to  remind  Hanoi  it  must  pay  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  price  for  continuation 
of  its  supoort  for  the  Vietcong. 

Total  numbers  of  U.S.  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  grew  from  23.000  in  1965  to 
180.000  in  1966  to  486.000  by  the  end  of 
1967  to  over  half  a  million  today. 

Communist  strength  grew  from  an  es- 
timated 100,000  at  the  beginning  of  1965 
to  close  to  250,000  at  the  end  of  1967. 
U.S.  casualties  soared  from  1,300  killed 


during  1965  to  a  total  of  over  30,000  killed 
by  the  end  of  1968. 

Most  sources  olace  cost  of  the  conflict 

to  our  taxpayers  at  $30  billion  per  year. 

Where  do  v;e  stand  today? 

What  is  the  net  result  of  this  massive 

outpouring  from  America  to  that  tiny 

country  so  far  av.ay? 

Have  we  achieved  our  objectives  m 
Vietnam '? 

Should  we  continue  the  present  level 
of  support  or  should  we  now  begin  a 
gradual,  orderly  transition  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  major  burden  of  the  effort 
to  the  Vietnamese? 

No  foreign  bombs  fall  here.  Yet  we 
have  explosive,  expensive  domestic  prob- 
lems, while  at  the  same  time  we  continue 
to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into  support 
for  the  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  the  war  at 
the  present  level  of  effort? 

Our  huge  expenditures  in  Vietnam  are 
depriving  our  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems—urban decay,  poverty,  racial  ten- 
sion— of  vital  Federal  money  and  effort. 
Our  preoccupation  with  the  war  has 
diverted  attention  from  far  more  impor- 
tant areas  of  foreign  policy,  causing  our 
international  prestige  to  .sink  to  an  un- 
precedented low. 

Vietnam  has  created  a  moral  crisis 
here,  dividing  our  national  conscience. 
Our  obsession  with  Vietnam  has  re- 
sulted in  neglect  of  Europe,  which  should 
be  the  real  pivot  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Vietnam's  demands  on  U.S.  funds  and 
fighting  men  has  directly  contributed  to 
reduction  of  our  troop  levels  in  Western 
Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  negative 
result  of  Vietnam  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  Soviet-American  relations — 
the  carefully  nurtured  thaw  of  the  early 
.^sixties   has   been    replaced    by    a    deep 

America  can  no  longer  afford  the  price 
of  Vietnam. 

We  have  coddled,  nurtured,  promoted, 
and  protected  the  Saigon  government 
for  years.  There  are  indications  that 
even  Saigon  is  realizing  American  lar- 
gesse cannot  go  on  forever. 

Our  essential  purpose  in  Vietnam  has 
been  to  provide  a  shield  behind  which 
a  government,  responsible  to  the  people, 
could  develop  and  flourish. 

Through  American  prodding,  local 
and  national  elections  have  been  held 
and  a  constitution  adopted. 

The  framework  is  there.  What  has 
been  lacking  is  the  will  by  the  Saigon 
government  and  ARVN  to  win  respect 
and  support  of  the  people  through  hon- 
est, diligent  effort  on  their  behalf. 

Corruption,  although  diminished,  con- 
tinues. 

"Saigon  cowboys."  youths  whose  par- 
ents are  aSucnt  enough  to  buy  them  de- 
ferment from  the  draft,  still  roar  around 
Saigon  on  new  Japanese  motorcycles, 
often  past  battle-wearj-  GI's. 

Some  ARVN  units  still  avoid  combat 
by  operating  in  areas  where  they  expect 
no  opposition. 

Social  justice,  adequate  health  care 
and  decent  educations  still  remain  only 
dream.s  for  the  average  Vietnamese. 

The  crucial  point  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  will  not  "shape  up"  un- 
til the  Americans  "ship  out." 
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Anyone  who  has  aerved  in  Vietnam  in 


that  a  Vietnamese 


official  will  not  do  or  himself  what  an 
American  will  do  for  him — and  he  will 
not  respect  the  Amarlcan  for  doing  it. 

0\U"  policy  in  Vietpam  has  wisely  been 
to  encourage  the  GfN  and  ARVN  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  Yet  it  is  perhaps 
inevitable  that  in  fmstration  and  to  get 
the  job  done  the  American  adviser  often 
winds  up  doing  it  hiiiself . 

This  could  go  on  forever,  but  I  say  a 
time  has  come  to  begin  to  csist  ourselves 


loose  from  our  ma; 
In  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  advoca 
such  as  the  French 

What  I  do  advocai 
tion,  division  by  divi 
sibility  from  Americi 
tary  advisers  to  thej 
terparts — and  make!  it  stick. 

At  the  provincial  level  the  USAID  ref- 
ugee adviser,  for  example,  should  begin 
to  shift  pesponsibiliny  to  his  Vietnamese 
counterpBTt,  where  It  belongs  anyway. 

In  the  field,  Vietnamese  Army  units. 


ifold  entanglements 

abrupt  withdrawal 
lullout  in  1954. 
is  a  section  by  sec- 
ion  shift  of  respon- 
civllian  and  mill- 
Vietnamese  coun- 


when  fully  equipped 


and  other  modem  ec  uipment,  should  be- 
gin receiving  combut  assignments  pre- 
viously borne  by  tpe  U.S.  Army  and 
Marines. 

In  Saigon  our  Highest  level  people 
should  begin  to  mai  e  it  clear  to  Messrs. 
Thieu  and  Ky  that  v  e  are  finally,  irrevo- 
cably, passing  the  bill  to  them. 

I  believe  this  transition  of  responsi- 
bility for  conduct  cf  their  war  can  be 
efTectively  and  productively  transferred 
to  our  Vietnamese  allies  if  properly 
handled. 

In  the  long  run,  this  is  the  only  way 


that  a  viable,  stable 


government  can  de- 


velop in  Saigon,  for  i  s  long  as  big  brother 
Uncle  Sam  is  watching  over  their  shoul- 


der, the  government 


will  not  have  respect 


or  support  from  ths  people.  The  Viet- 
namese people  have  peen  too  many  client 
rulers. 

Like  a  generous,  iiidulgent,  often  naive 
parent,  we  have  brought  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment from  the  p4ngs  of  birth  to  what 
should  be  maturity 

We  must  not  ke^p 
wing  too  long. 

We  cannot  afford 


the  people  of  Vietnai  n. 


FREE  TRADE 

PORT, 


zo^E 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr 
of  myself  and  my 
from  Maine  *Mr. 
mous  consent   to 
Record  a  resolution 
Pomona  Masters 
sociation     of     Yorl 
Grange,  relative  to 
a  free  trade  zone  for 

There  being  no 
tion  was  ordered 
Record,  as  follows: 


anl 


Resolution  Prom  the 

AXD  Past  Pomonas 

County  Pomona  GRiNOE 

Whereas,   The   Past 
Past  Pomonas   Association 
Pomona  Grange  (Malice 
zens  and  tax-payers 
and 

Whereas,   this  Assodlatlon   Is  vitally  con 


With  the  M-16  rifle 


them  under  our 


it,  and  neither  can 


FOR  MACHIAS- 
MAINE 


President,  on  behalf 
dii  tinguished  colleague 
IVJusKiE)  I  ask  unani- 
printed  in   the 
adopted  by  the  Past 
Past  Pomonas  As- 
County     Pomona 
he  establishment  of 
Machiasport,  Maine. 
0  jjection,  the  resolu- 
te be  printed  in  the 


Past  Pomona  Masters 

Association  of  York 

January  12,  1969 

Pomona  Masters   and 

of  York  County 

Is  made  up  of  citi- 

thtoughout  this  County, 


cemed  In  the  economy  of  this  Area,  as  well  as 
the  State  and  Nation. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the  Past 
F>omona  Masters  and  Past  Pomonas  Associa- 
tion of  York  County  Pomona  Grange  goes  on 
record  as  being  In  favor  of  a  "Free  Trade 
Zone"  for  MachiaspKirt,  Maine. 

And  be  it  further  resolved:  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  six  New  Eng- 
land Governors,  to  President-elect  Nixon,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  designate, 
and  also  to  Senators  Edmund  S.  Muskle  and 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  and  Representatives 
Pet«r  N.  Kyros  and  William  Hathaway. 

Patricm  N.  Higcins. 


NEED  FOR  A  NEW  MARITIME 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  mat- 
ter of  critical  importance  facing  Con- 
gress is  that  of  the  serious  decline  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  Surely  remedial 
action  on  a  large  scale  is  required,  and 
no  Senator  is  more  aware  of  that  need 
than  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson). 

Last  Thursday,  in  remarks  delivered 
before  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  Senator  Magnuson  dis- 
cussed the  prospects  for  a  meaningful 
revitalizatlon  program  for  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  His  remarks  are  a  con- 
cise and  accurate  statement  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  Congress  in  resolving  this 
most  important  issue  and  should  be  read 
by  every  Senator  concerned  about  the 
economic  and  defense  well-being  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Magnuson's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Before  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment, January  29,  1969 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department 
and  participate  In  your  seminar  on  prospects 
for  revitalizing  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind — and  I 
am  sure  that  that  is  the  situation  with 
others  familiar  with  your  excellent  pro- 
gram— that  these  seminar  sessions  and  the 
other  promotional  efforts  of  your  organiza- 
tion have  done  a  substantial  amount  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  well  as  those  in  Govern- 
ment about  the  decline  of  our  merchant  fleet 
and  the  great  necessity  of  remedial  action. 
I  believe  there  are  good  prospects  for  a 
meaningful  revitalizatlon  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine.  The  issue  is  whether  those 
prospects  will  be  realized — whether  we  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  present 
situation  and  move  forward  with  a  program 
the  nation  so  desperately  needs.  Whether  we 
are  able  to  grasp  the  opportunity  now  so 
clearly  before  us  depends  primarily  on  three 
factors:  (1)  the  attitude  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration (2)  the  attitude  of  the  Congress 
and  (3)  the  attitude  of  maritime  labor  and 
management. 

So  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration is  concerned,  about  the  most  I  can 
say  Is  that  I  am  "cautiously  optimistic" 
about  our  chances  for  a  meaningful  revital- 
izatlon program  in  the  91st  Congress.  As  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  the  political  persuasion 
of  the  new  Administration  and  my  own  polit- 
ical persuasion  are  not  the  same.  However, 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  share  a  determination 
to  see  the  United  States  regain  Its  rightful 
place  upon  the  seas. 

Let  me  explain  the  basis  for  my  "cautious 


optimism"  about  the  attitude  of  the  new 
Administration  toward  our  Merchant  Marine. 
I  am  "cautious"  because  the  fiscal  consider- 
ations which  face  the  new  Administration 
are  quite  similar  to  those  which  faced  the 
previous  Administration.  Our  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  still  in  large  measure  com- 
mitted to  our  effort  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  also  cautious  because  I  am  aware  of 
the  national  priorities  facing  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition  to  the  tremendous 
priority  which  must  be  placed  upon  resolving 
ovu'  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  there  are  in 
addition  profound  problems  facing  us  on  the 
domestic  scene  which  rightfully  demand  and 
should  receive  substantial  Federal  attention. 
Until  there  is  a  meaningful  solution  in  Viet- 
nam, with  the  resulting  lack  of  pressure  for 
defense  funds,  until  we  can  look  with  great 
confidence  on  our  military  posture  in  West- 
ern Europe,  until  we  can  institute  meaning- 
ful solutions  to  the  urban  area  problems 
Involving  housing,  job  opportunities  ana 
training,  and  special  educational  programs, 
It  seems  clear  that  the  expenditure  of  great 
sums  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  will  be  subject  to  severe  criti- 
cism in  some  quarters.  And  even  within  the 
field  of  transportation  there  is  the  Issue  of 
priorities,  for  many  believe  that  our  most 
urgent  transportation  problems  are  allevi- 
ating airport  congestion,  highway  congestion, 
and  unclogging  inner-city  traffic. 

As  you  know,  the  Merchant  Marine  re- 
ceives Government  support  in  large  part 
because  of  the  statutory  designation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  military  auxiliary.  The 
view  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  to 
the  merits  of  rebuilding  our  merchant  fleet 
cannot  be  under-estimated.  Unless  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  willing  to  state  that 
there  Is  a  bonaflde  national  security  need  for 
a  stronger  U.S.  flag  fleet,  then  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  be  hindered  In  any  attempt 
at  massive  rebuilding  of  our  fleet.  These  are 
all  factors  which  lead  to  a  degree  of  "caution" 
in  my  "optimism"  about  the  attitude  of  the 
new  Administration  toward  rebuilding  our 
Merchant  Marine. 

But  I  believe  that  there  is  also  room  for 
optimism  and  that  Is  why  I  have  said  I  am 
"cautiously  optimistic"  about  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  optimistic  because  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  possibly  have  any  sub- 
stantially lesser  degree  of  cooperation  from 
the  new  Administration  so  far  as  rebuilding 
the  Merchant  Marine  than  we  received  from 
the  previous  Administration.  The  previous 
Administration  refused  to  support  the  Con- 
gressional proposal  for  a  strong  domestic 
building  program,  and  then  finally  submitted 
a  program  which  was  so  deficient  that  It  was 
rejected  almost  unanimously  by  those  in 
Congress  and  soundly  criticized  by  nearly  all 
In  Industry.  And  the  previous  Administra- 
tion vetoed  the  Congressional  legislation  to 
establish  an  Independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. In  short,  we  have  nowhere  to  go 
except  up  in  our  relations  with  the  Adminis- 
tration so  far  as  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  flag  fleet. 

The  terrible  plight  of  our  fleet  Is  such  that 
it  cannot  long  be  ignored.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  new  Administration  sincerely  wants  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  United  States  and  if 
those  needs  are  to  be  served  there  must  be  a 
rebuilding  of  our  fleet.  And  if  the  campaign 
promises  of  the  President  prove  to  be  an  ac- 
curate guide  to  his  future  actions  in  the  area 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  then  we  should  re- 
ceive from  the  new  Administration  a  mean- 
ingful proposal  to  revitalize  the  fleet. 

So  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  is 
concerned  I  am  more  than  "cautiously  opti- 
mistic." I  believe  we  well  demonstrated  last 
year  that  many  in  Congress  are  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
sincerely  hope  to  remedy  that  plight.  And  I 
can  pledge  to  you  at  this  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  Chairman,  will  continue 
and  heighten  its  activity  in  this  area  toward 
the  end  of  insuring  that  the  Merchant  Ma- 
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rlne  receives  a  new  program  in  the  coming 
Congress.  We  must,  of  course,  reach  an  ac- 
cord with  the  Administration  and  others 
working  toward  strengthening  our  sea  power. 
I  shall  re-introduce  the  maritime  program 
that  Senator  Bartlett,  Congressman  Garmatz, 
Congressman  Downing,  Senator  Brewster, 
and  I  wrote  last  year.  As  you  will  recall,  that 
program  called  for  the  building  of  approxi- 
mately 40  ships  a  year,  a  nuclear  ship  pro- 
gram, construction  differential  subsidy  to  the 
tramp  fleet,  operating  subsidy  for  new  bulk 
carriers  and  additional  liner  operators,  tax 
deferred  reserve  funds  for  the  entire  fleet, 
and  a  greatly  expanded  effort  In  research  and 
development.  I  think  we  have  the  basis  of  a 
good  program  and  by  introducing  It  we  will 
be  able  to  start  moving  forward  and  encour- 
age the  new  Administration  to  formulate  its 
own  proposals.  I  will  also  Introduce  and  we 
shall  again  consider  the  independent  agency 
bin  which  we  passed  last  year,  but  was  sub- 
jected to  a  pocket  veto  by  President  Johnson. 
Thus  I  would  again  affirm  my  optimism  in 
the  attitude  of  Congress  In  the  development 
of  a  new  maritime  program.  We  shall  do  our 
part  both  as  to  the  development  of  specific 
proposals  and  in  working  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration to  come  to  an  accord  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Merchant  Marine. 

The  third  factor  to  be  weighed  In  analyzing 
the  prospects  for  a  meaningful  revitalizatlon 
for  the  Merchant  Marine  Is  that  of  the  atti- 
tude of  maritime  labor  and  management. 

I  believe  that  you  vrill  not  find  a  single 
person  who  has  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  Merchant  Marine,  its  relationship  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  history  of  ef- 
forts In  recent  years  to  develop  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  fleet  who  would  disagree  with 
the  following  statement:  It  will  be  virtually 
impossible  to  enact  a  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive revitalizatlon  program  for  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  in  the  absence  of  a 
unified  industry  effort  on  behalf  of  any  such 
program. 

Probably  the  most  critical  factor  affecting 
the  future  of  any  new  maritime  program  will 
be  the  action  of  the  Industry — and  In  using 
that  term  I  Include  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Only  the  Industry  can  give  Congres- 
sional maritime  leaders  the  support  required 
to  convince  a  majority  In  Congress  that  major 
maritime  legislation  Is  warranted  and  needed 
now.  As  you  know,  the  real  problem  comes 
once  you  get  beyond  the  relatively  few  men 
in  Congress  who  are  knowledgeable  and  in- 
timately concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Merchant  Marine.  Those  In  Congress  who 
have  no  great  concern  about  the  Merchant 
Marine  seem  to  outnumber  those  who  under- 
stand the  terrible  plight  of  our  fleet.  All  in 
Congress  are  aware  to  some  degree  that  the 
maritime  picture  Is  bleak,  but  not  all  share 
a  conviction  tbat  effective  remedial  action  is 
now  warranted.  Until  the  maritime  Industry 
can  present  a  united  political  front  In  sup- 
port of  a  maritime  proposal  that  situation 
may  well  continue. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  called  "the  big 
push  for  maritime  legislation"  by  maritime 
labor  and  management.  But  they  must  stop 
pushing  in  different  directions.  Now  is  the 
time.  If  ever  there  will  be  a  time,  that  marl- 
time  factors  must  come  together  for  the 
common  good  of  the  industry  and  the  nation. 
And  yet  there  are  already  signs  that  in  just 
the  last  few  months  divisions  within  the 
maritime  industry  have  deepened  and  that 
Issues  which  were  In  the  background  last 
year  have  been  brought  to  the  forefront  as 
a  further  basis  for  division. 

If  the  United  States,  North  Vietnam,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  South  Viet- 
nam can  move  from  the  battlefield  to  a 
negotiating  table  In  Paris,  then  surely  the 
various  factions  within  the  maritime  in- 
dustry can  move  together  in  support  of  a 
meaningful  revitalizatlon  program  for  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine.  If  we  have 
reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  black  and  the  white,  can  move 
forward  together  in  this  country  to  resolve 


our  domestic  problems,  then  there  Is  no 
reason  why  various  factions  of  the  maritime 
industry  cannot  move  forward  togctlier  in 
siipport  of  a  new  maritime  program.  But  that 
movement  forward  must  begin  with  a  first 
step  and  I  would  hope  that  that  first  step 
would  be  a  moratorium  upon  those  specific 
Issues   which   now  divide  the  industry. 

I  have  served  some  time  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  I  have  seen  this 
nation  deal  with  many  profound  problems. 
I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  deal  successfully 
with  our  maritime  problems  and  am  optimis- 
tic that  the  maritime  Industry  can  show  us 
the  way.  We  stand  ready  in  Congress  to  do  a!i 
we  can  to  see  that  the  United  States  regains 
its  rightful  place  upon  the  seas. 

There  is  one  further  note  that  I  must  add 
about  a  matter  which  is  of  special  Impor- 
tance to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  each  of  you. 
In  this  coming  session  In  our  efforts  to  re- 
build the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  we 
will  be  without  the  valued  skills  and  service 
of  our  great  and  dear  friend,  Bob  Bartlett. 
His  loss  has  saddened  me  greatly  for  the 
Congress  and  the  nation  have  lost  a  coura- 
geous and  admirable  Senator — and  I  have  lost 
my  friend.  The  major  portion  of  the  last  year 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  a  strenuous  effort 
to  revitalize  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
I  pledge  to  you  that  that  effort  will  continue. 


SENATOR      MONDALE      COMMENDS 
'TOWARD    A    SOCIAL    REPORT" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  I  introduced  S.  5,  the  Pull 
Opportunity  Act  of  1969.  This  measure 
calls  for  the  development  of  a  set  of 
social  indicators,  and  creation  of  a  struc- 
ture to  help  public  policymakers  and  the 
public  at  large,  see  the  distance  between 
where  we  now  are,  and  achievement  of 
the  goal  of  full  social  opportunity. 

I  firmly  believe  that  someday  we  will 
have  both  the  public  policy  tools  and 
the  structure  S.  5  seeks  to  create.  I  also 
believe  that  when  the  history  of  this 
measure  is  written,  the  date  January  19 
is  going  to  stand  out  as  a  kind  of  turning 
point. 

For  it  was  on  that  date  that  "Toward  a 
Social  Report"  was  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  report,  the  result  of  2  years  of  effort 
by  experts  from  many  disciplines,  rep- 
resents the  first  approximation  to  the 
social  report  discussed  in  S.  5.  "Toward 
a  Social  Report"  attempts  to  measure 
where  we  are  in  several  important 
areas — health,  social  mobility,  our  phys- 
ical environment;  income  and  poverty; 
public  order  and  safety;  learning,  science, 
and  art;  and  participation  and  aliena- 
tion. It  also  contains  a  suggestive  agenda 
for  future  efforts  at  social  measurement 
in  the  appendix  titled,  'How  Can  We  Do 
Better  Social  Reporting  in  the  Future?" 

The  drafters  of  "Toward  a  Social  Re- 
port" stress  very  wisely,  I  believe,  that 
their  work  is  by  no  means  offered  as  a 
definitive  model  upon  which  future  social 
reports  might  be  fashioned.  The  craft  of 
social  indicators  and  the  process  of  social 
reporting  which  those  indicators  facili- 
tate, are  both  in  their  infancy.  Clearly 
more  and  better  social  statistics,  not 
to  mention  conceptual  and  statistical 
syntheses,  will  be  needed  before  we  can 
amass  a  set  of  evidence  which  truly  re- 
ports on  the  social  state  of  the  Nation. 

But  "Toward  a  Social  Report"  is  a 
valuable  and  impressive  beginning.  We 
must  not  stop  now.  We  must  do  better  in 
planning  our  programs  for  people,  and 


we  simply  can  not  do  it  without  possess- 
ing more  reliable  and  revealing  tools  for 
public  policy  analysis.  The  preliminary 
HEW  social  report  has  already  initiated 
some  important  debate.  Examples  of  this 
discussion  are  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  another  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  discuss  the 
merits  and  deficiencies  of  the  substance 
and  timing  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
introduction  to  "Toward  a  Social  Re- 
port," and  an  article  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Tribune, 

Jan.  20.   19691 

Cohen  Expects  Broad  Social-Health  Report 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  social  first  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  nation's  social  health 
could  be  produced  within  two  years.  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  outgoing  secretary  of  Health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  (HEW),  said  Sunday. 

Cohen,  who  leaves  office  today,  issued  a 
198-page  report  to  President  Johnson,  who 
had  asked  HEW  to  develop  "yardsticks"  for 
measuring  the  nation's  social  progress — much 
as  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers measures  the  state  of  the  economy. 

In  the  preliminary  report,  which  Cohen 
called  "one  of  the  landmark  contributions  we 
have  been  able  to  make  in  this  department," 
the  known  means  of  measuring  progress  in 
seven  areas  are  discussed. 

The  fields  selected  for  Initial  study  Include 
health;  social  mobility  and  opportunity;  the 
physical  environment;  income  and  poverty; 
public  order  and  safety;  learning,  science  and 
art,  and  participation  and  alienation. 

Cohen  said  he  still  is  uncertain  as  to 
whether  the  best  method  of  developing  a 
social  report  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
council  of  social  advisers,  as  provided  in  a 
bill  reintroduced  last  week  by  Sen.  Walter  P. 
Mondale,  D-Minn.,  with  a  score  of  potent 
co-sponsors. 

"We  concentrated  first  on  whether  It  was 
possible  to  have  a  social  report,"  Cohen  said. 
"We  spent  two  years  of  work  to  produce  this 
preliminary  document  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion th.at,  with  two  more  years  of  work, 
there  could  be  a  social  report  issued." 

An  alternative  to  Mondale's  proposal,  the 
secretary  added,  might  be  a  combined  presi- 
dential council  of  economic  and  social  ad- 
visers of  perhaps  five  men — two  from  one 
discipline  and  three  from  the  other. 

The  document  issued  by  HEW,  titled  "To- 
ward a  Social  Report,"  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Mancur  Olson,  a  former 
Mlnnesotan  who  is  HEW  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  social  Indicators. 

Born  on  a  Red  River  Valley  farm  between 
Buxton,  N.D.,  and  Climax,  Minn.,  Olson  is  a 
former  Princeton  University  economics  pro- 
fessor who  joined  HEW  In  July  1967. 


Toward  a  Social  Report 

(U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary) 

introduction  and  summary 

The  nation  has  no  comprehensive  set  of 
statistics  reflecting  social  progress  or  retro- 
gression. There  Is  no  government  procedure 
for  periodic  stock  taking  of  the  social  health 
of  the  nation.  The  Govenment  makes  no  So- 
cial Report. 

We  do  have  an  Economic  Report,  required 
by  statute.  In  which  the  President  and  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  report  to  the 
nation  on  its  economic  health.  We  also  have 
a  comprehensive  set  of  economic  indicators 
widely  thought  to  be  sensitive  and  reliable. 
Statistics  on  national  income  and  its  com- 
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ponent  parts,  on  emi  loyment  and  unemploy- 
ment, on  retail  and  srholesale  prices,  and  on 
the  balance  of  payjaents  are  collected  an- 
nually, quarterly,  monthly,  sometimes  even 
weekly.  These  eccnomlc  Indicators  are 
watched  by  government  officials  and  private 
citizens  alike  as  clo&  ily  as  a  surgeon  watches 
a  fever  chart  for  Indications  of  a  change  In 
the  patient's  condition. 

Although  nations  got  along  without  eco- 
nomic indicators  for  centuries,  it  is  hard  to 
Imagine  doing  without  them  now.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  governmiints  and  businesses  op- 
erating without  ans'  vers  to  questions  which 
seem  as  ordinary  as:  what  is  happening  to 
retail  prices,  is  natlo  lal  income  rising.  Is  un- 
employment higher  In  Chlcapo  than  In  De- 
troit, Is  our  balanc!  of  payments  Improv- 
ing? 

Indeed,  economic  Indicators  have  become 
so  much  a  part  of  oi.  r  thinking  that  we  have 
tended  to  equate  a  rising  national  Income 
with  national  well-b  ling.  Many  are  surprised 
to  find  unrest  and  discontent  growing  at  a 
time  when  national  Income  is  rising  so  rap- 
idly. It  seems  parade  xlcal  that  the  economic 
indicators  are  genera  ly  registering  continued 
progress — rising  Ini  ome.  low  unemploy- 
ment— WHle  the  stri  ets  and  the  newspapers 
are' full  of  evidence  )f  growing  discontent — 
burning  and  looting  In  the  ghetto,  strife  on 
the  campus,  crime  In  the  streets,  alienation 
and  defiance  among  the  young. 

Why  have  Incom ;  and  disaffection  In- 
creased at  the  sam :  time?  One  reason  Is 
that  the  recent  Impr  ivement  in  standards  of 
living,  along  with  ne'  7  social  legislation,  have 
generated  new  es]  lectatlons — exi>ectatlon8 
that  have  risen  fast(  r  than  reality.  The  re- 
sult has  been  disapi  ointment  and  disaffec- 
tion among  a  slzeat  le  group  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

It  Is  not  misery,  b  it  advance,  that  fosters 
hope  and  raises  expectations.  The  conserva- 
tism of  the  destitute  is  as  profound  as  that 
of  the  privileged.  If  he  Negro  American  did 
not  protest  as  much  n  earlier  periods  of  his- 
tory as  today.  It  wai  not  for  lack  of  cause, 
but  for  lack  of  hope  If  in  earlier  periods  of 
history  we  had  few  pi  ograms  to  help  the  poor, 
it  was  not  because  hey  did  not  exist,  but 
because  society  did  not  care  and  was  not 
under  pressure  to  help  the  poor.  If  the  col- 
lege students  of  the  i  Ifties  did  not  protest  as 
often  as  those  of  tcK  :ay.  It  was  not  for  lack 
of  evils  to  condemn  but  probably  because 
expectations  and  Idealism  were  weaker  then. 

The  correlation  beiween  Improvement  and 
dlsaffeotlon  Is  not  new.  Alexis  de  TocquevUle 
observed  such  a  relutlonshlp  in  eighteenth 
century  Prance:  "Tlie  evil  which  was  suf- 
fered patiently  as  Inevitable,  seems  unen- 
durable as  soon  as  the  Idea  of  escaping  from 
it  is  conceived.  All  t:je  abuses  then  removed 
seem  to  throw  into  g  -eater  relief  those  which 
remain,  so  that  their  feeling  is  more  painful. 
The  evil,  it  Is  true  has  become  less,  but 
sensibility  to  It  has  become  more  acute." 

Another  part  of  ;he  explanation  of  the 
paradox  of  prosperlts?  and  rising  discontent 
is  clearly  that  "money  isn't  everything." 
Prosperity  itself  brings  its  own  problems. 
Congestion,  noise,  ind  pollution  are  by- 
products of  economic  growth  which  make 
the  world  less  lival^e.  The  large  organiza- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  harness  modern 
technology  make  the  individual  feel  small 
and  Impotent.  The  concentration  on  produc- 
tion and  profit  necesary  to  economic  growth 
breeds  tension,  venaflty,  and  neglect  of  "the 
finer  things." 

Why  a  social  re 
indi 


■t  or  a  set  of  social 
tutors? 


Curiosity  Itself  wauld  Justify  an  attempt 
to  assess  the  social  health  of  the  nation. 
Many  people  want  afiswers  to  questions  like 
these :  Do  children  l^n  more  now  than  they 
used  to?  Axe  we  getting  healthier  as  a  Na- 
tion? How  many  people  are  really  "alien- 
ated"? Do  people  have  more  satisfying  Jobs 
th&n  they  used  to? 'is  crime  Increasing?  Is 
the  American  dreaa  of  "rags  to  riches"  a 
reality? 


Satisfying  curiosity  and  giving  p>eople  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  world  around  them  would  be  reason 
enough  to  attempt  a  social  report,  but  there 
are  more  important  reasons.  A  social  report 
or  a  set  of  social  Indicators  can  Improve 
public  policy-making  In  at  Isast  two  ways. 
First,  it  gives  social  problems  more  visibility 
and  thus  makes  possible  more  Informed  Judg- 
ments about  national  priorities.  Second,  by 
providing  Insight  Into  how  different  meas- 
ures of  national  well-being  are  changing,  It 
may  ultimately  make  possible  a  better  eval- 
uation of  wliat  public  programs  are  accom- 
plishing. 

The  existing  situation  In  areas  with  which 
public  policy  must  deal  is  often  unclear,  not 
only  to  the  citizenry  in  general,  but  to  offi- 
cialdom as  well.  The  normal  processes  of 
Journalism  and  the  observations  of  dally 
life  do  not  allow  a  complete  or  balanced 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  society.  Dif- 
ferent problems  have  different  degrees  of 
visibility. 

The  visibility  of  a  social  problem  can  de- 
pend, for  example,  upon  its  "news  value"  or 
potential  drama.  The  nation's  progress  In 
the  space  race  and  the  need  for  space  re- 
search get  a  lot  of  publicity  because  of  the 
adventure  inherent  in  manned  space  explora- 
tion. Television  and  tabloid  remind  us  almost 
dally  of  the  problems  of  crime,  drugs,  riots, 
and  sexual  misadventure.  The  rate  of  infant 
mortality  may  be  a  good  measure  of  the 
condition  of  a  society,  but  this  rate  Is  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  public  press,  or  even  per- 
ceived as  a  public  problem.  The  experience 
of  parents  (or  infants)  does  not  insure  that 
the  problem  of  infant  mortality  is  perceived 
as  a  social  problem;  only  when  we  know 
that  more  than  a  dozen  nations  have  lower 
rates  of  infant  mortality  than  the  United 
States  can  we  begin  to  make  a  valid  Judg- 
ment about  the  condition  of  this  aspect  of 
American  society. 

Moreover,  some  groups  in  our  society  are 
well  organized,  but  others  are  not.  This 
means  that  the  problems  of  some  groups  are 
articulated  and  advertised,  wheresis  the  prob- 
lems of  others  are  not.  Public  problems  also 
differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately evident  to  the  "naked  eye."  A 
natural  disaster  or  overcrowding  of  the  high- 
ways will  be  Immediately  obvious.  But  In- 
effectiveness of  an  educational  system  or  the 
alienation  of  youth  and  minority  groups  Is 
often  evident  only  when  It  Is  too  late. 

Besides  developing  measures  of  the  so- 
cial conditions  we  care  about  we  also  need 
to  see  how  these  measures  are  changing  In 
response  to  public  programs.  If  we  mount  a 
major  program  to  provide  pre-natal  and  ma- 
ternity care  for  mothers,  does  Infant  mor- 
tality go  down?  If  we  channel  new  resources 
Into  special  programs  for  educating  poor 
children  does  their  performance  In  school 
eventually  Increase?  If  we  mount  a  "war  on 
poverty"  what  happens  to  the  number  of 
poor  people?  If  we  enact  new  regulations 
against  the  emission  of  pollutants,  does  pol- 
lution diminish? 

These  are  not  easy  questions,  since  all  ma- 
jor social  problems  are  Influenced  by  many 
things  besides  governmental  action,  and  It 
Is  hard  to  disentangle  the  different  ef- 
fects of  different  causal  factors.  But  at  least 
In  the  long  run  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  public  programs  will  be  improved  If 
statistics  are  available  on  how  Indicators  of 
social  problems  are  changing. 

The  present  volume  Is  not  a  social  report. 
It  Is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  a  social  re- 
port and  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive set  of  social  Indicators. 

The  report  represents  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  social  scientists,  to  look  at  several 
very  Important  areas  and  digest  what  Is 
known  about  progress  toward  generally  ac- 
cepted goals.  The  areas  treated  In  this  way 
are  health,  social  mobility,  the  condition 
of  the  physical  environment,  Income  and 
poverty,  public  order  and  safety,  and  learn- 
ing, science,  and  art. 


There  Is  also  a  chapter  on  participation 
In  social  Institutions,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  measures  of  Improvement  or  retro- 
gression In  this  area,  It  aspires  to  do  no  more 
than  pose  Important  questions. 

Even  the  chapters  Included  leave  many — 
perhaps  most- — questions  unanswered.  We 
have  measures  of  death  and  Illness,  but  no 
measures  of  physical  vigor  or  mental  health. 
We  have  measures  of  the  level  and  distribu- 
tion of  Income,  but  no  measures  of  the  sat- 
isfaction that  Income  brings.  We  have  meas- 
ures of  air  and  water  pollution,  but  no  way 
to  tell  whether  our  environment  Is,  on  bal- 
ance, becoming  uglier  or  more  beautiful.  We 
have  some  clues  about  the  test  performance 
of  children,  but  no  information  about  their 
creativity  or  attitude  toward  Intellectual  en- 
deavor. We  have  often  spoken  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Negro  Americans,  but  have  not  had 
the  data  needed  to  report  on  Hispanic  Amer- 
icans, American  Indians,  or  other  ethnic 
minorities. 

If  the  nation  Is  to  be  able  to  do  better 
social  reporting  In  the  future,  and  do  Jus- 
tice to  all  of  the  problems  that  have  not 
been  treated  here.  It  will  need  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Information  that  Is  not  available 
now.  It  will  need  not  only  statistics  on  ad- 
ditional aspects  of  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  but  also  Information  on 
different  groups  of  Americans.  It  will  need 
more  data  on  the  aged,  on  youth,  and  on 
women,  as  well  as  on  ethnic  minorities.  It 
will  need  Information  not  only  on  objective 
conditions,  but  also  on  how  different  groups 
of  Americans  perceive  the  conditions  in 
which   they   find   themselves. 

We  shall  now  summarize  each  of  these 
chapters  in  turn. 

Health  and  illness 

There  have  been  dramatic  Increases  In 
health  and  life  expectancy  In  the  twentieth 
century,  but  they  have  been  mainly  the  result 
of  developments  whose  Immediate  effect  has 
been  on  the  younger  age  groups.  The  ex- 
pectancy of  life  at  birth  In  the  United  States 
has  Increased  from  47.3  years  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  70.5  years  In  1967.  or  by  well 
over  20  years.  The  number  of  expected  years 
of  life  remaining  at  age  five  have  Increased 
by  about  twelve  years,  and  that  at  age  25 
about  nine  years,  but  that  at  age  65  not  even 
three  years.  Modern  medicine  and  standards 
of  living  have  evidently  been  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  young,  and  especially  the 
very  young,  but  not  so  much  for  the  old. 

This  dramatic  Improvement  had  slowed 
down  by  the  early  fifties.  Since  then  It  has 
been  difficult  to  say  whether  our  health  and 
life  status  have  been  Improving  or  not.  Some 
diseases  are  becoming  less  common  and  oth- 
ers are  becoming  more  common,  and  life  ex- 
pectancy has  changed  rather  little.  We  can 
get  some  idea  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
Improvement  on  balance  from  figures  on  the 
"expectancy  of  healthy  life"  (I.e..  the  life 
expectancy  free  of  bed-dlsablUty  and  insti- 
tutionalization). The  expectancy  of  healthy 
life  at  birth  seems  to  have  Improved  a  trifle 
since  1957.  the  flrst  year  for  which  the  needed 
data  are  available,  but  certainly  not  as  much 
as  the  Improvements  In  medical  knowledge 
and  standards  of  living  might  have  led  us  to 
hope. 

The  American  people  have  almost  certainly 
not  exploited  all  of  the  potential  for  better 
health  Inherent  In  existing  medical  knowl- 
edge and  standards  of  living.  This  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  Negro  Americans  have 
on  the  average  about  seven  years  lees  expec- 
tancy of  healthy  life  than  whites,  and  the 
fact  that  at  least  fifteen  nations  have  longer 
life  expectancy  at  birth  than  we  do. 

Why  are  we  not  as  healthy  as  we  could  be? 
There  Is  some  evidence  that  styles  of  life 
(smoking,  overeating,  etc.)  are  Important, 
and  other  evidence  which  suggests  that 
socioeconomic  deprivation  and  the  uneven 
distribution  of  medical  care  are  also  an 
Important  part  of  the  problem. 

Though  the  passage  of  Medicare  legislation 
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has  assured  many  older  Americans  that  they 
can  afford  the  medical  care  they  need,  the 
steps  to  Improve  the  accc-LS  to  medical  care 
for  the  young  have  been  much  less  extensive. 

The  nation's  system  of  financing  medical 
care  also  provides  an  incentive  for  the  rela- 
tive underuse  of  preventive,  as  opposed  to 
curative  and  ameliorative  care.  Medical  In- 
surance may  reimburse  a  patient  for  the  hos- 
pital care  he  gets,  but  not  always  for  the 
checkup  that  might  have  kept  him  well. 

The  emphasis  on  curative  care  means  that 
hospitals  are  sometimes  used  when  some  less 
intensive  form  of  care  would  do  as  well.  This 
overuse  of  hospitals  Is  one  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  Increases 
In  the  price  of  hospital  care. 

Between  June  1967  and  June  1968,  hos- 
pital dally  service  charges  increased  by  12 
percent,  and  in  the  previous  twelve  months 
they  Increased  by  almost  22  percent.  Physi- 
cians' fees  have  not  Increased  as  much — they 
roEe  by  5  "2  percent  between  June  1967  and 
June  1968— but  they  still  rose  more  than  the 
general  price  level.  Medical  care  prices  In  the 
aggregate  rose  by  about  6  percent  in  this 
period,  and  by  more  than  7  percent  in  the 
previous  year. 

Social  mobility 

The  belief  that  no  Individual  should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  better  his  condi- 
tion because  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
In  the  structure  of  American  values.  But  Is 
the  actual  degree  of  opportunity  and  social 
mobility  as  great  now  as  It  has  been? 

It  was  possible  to  get  a  partial  answer  to 
this  question  from  a  survey  which  asked  a 
sample  of  American  men  about  their  fathers- 
usual  occupations  as  well  as  about  their  own 
Job  characteristics.  Estimates  based  on  these 
data  suggest  that  opportunity  to  rise  to  an 
occupation  with  a  higher  relative  status  has 
not  been  declining  In  recent  years,  and  might 
even  have  Increased  slightly.  They  also  show 
that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  variation 
in  occupational  status  was  explained  by 
factors  other  than  the  occupation  of  the 
father. 

These  encouraging  findings.  In  the  face  of 
many  factors  that  everyday  observation  sug- 
gest must  limit  opportunity,  are  probably 
due  In  part  to  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities.  There  Is  some  tendency  for 
the  sons  of  those  of  high  education  and  status 
to  obtain  more  education  than  others  (an 
extra  year  of  schooling  for  the  father  means 
on  the  average  an  extra  .3  or  .4  of  a  year  of 
education  for  the  son),  and  this  additional 
education  brings  somewhat  higher  occupa- 
tional status  on  the  average.  However,  the 
variations  In  education  that  are  not  explained 
by  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  father, 
and  the  effects  that  these  variations  have  on 
occupational  status  are  much  larger.  Thus, 
on  balance.  Increased  education  seems  to 
have  Increased  opportunity  and  upward 
mobility. 

There  Is  one  dramatic  exception  to  the 
finding  that  opportunity  Is  generally  avail- 
able. The  opporttmlty  of  Negroes  appears  to 
be  restricted  to  a  very  great  extent  by  cur- 
rent race  discrimination  and  other  factors 
specifically  related  to  race.  Though  It  Is  true 
that  the  average  adult  Negro  comes  from  a 
family  with  a  lower  socioeconomic  status 
than  the  average  white,  and  has  had  fewer 
years  of  schooling,  and  that  these  and  other 
"background"  factors  reduce  his  Income,  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to  explain 
anything  like  all  of  the  difference  In  Income 
between  blacks  and  whites  In  terms  of  such 
background  factors.  After  a  variety  of  back- 
ground factors  that  Impair  the  qualifications 
of  the  average  Negro  are  taken  into  account, 
there  remains  a  difference  In  Income  of  over 
$1,400  that  is  difficult  to  explain  without 
reference  to  current  discrimination.  So  is  the 
fact  that  a  high  status  Negro  is  less  likely 
to  be  able  to  pass  his  status  on  to  his  son 
than  is  a  high  status  white.  A  number  of 
other  studies  tend  to  add  to  the  evidence 


that  there  Is  continuing  discrimination  In 
employment,  as  does  the  relationship  l)e- 
tween  Federal  employment  and  contracts 
(with  their  equal  opportunity  provisions) 
and  the  above- average  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  high  status  Jobs. 

The  implication  of  all  this  Is  that  the 
American  commitment  to  opportunity  Is 
within  sight  of  being  honored  In  the  case  of 
whites,  but  that  It  Is  very  far  Indeed  from 
being  honored  for  the  Negro.  In  addition  to 
the  handicaps  that  arise  out  of  history  and 
past  discrimination,  the  Negro  also  continues 
to  obtain  less  reward  for  his  qualifications 
than  he  would  If  he  were  white. 

T/ie  physical  environment 
This  chapter  deals  with  the  pollution  of 
the  natural  environment,  and  with  the  man- 
made  physical  environment  provided  by  our 
hcuslng  and  the  structure  of  our  cities. 

Pollution  seems  to  be  many  problems  In 
many  places — air  pollution  In  some  commu- 
nities, water  pollution  In  others,  automobile 
Junk  yards  and  other  solid  wastes  in  still 
other  places.  Tying  these  seemingly  disparate 
problems  together  Is  a  basic  principle  of  pol- 
lution and  waste  disposal. 

The  total  weight  of  materials  taken  Into 
the  economy  from  nature  must  equal  the 
total  weight  of  materials  discharged  as  wastes 
plus  any  addition  to  Inventories.  This  means 
that,  given  the  level  and  composition  of  the 
resources  used  by  the  economy,  the  degree 
of  recycling,  and  the  level  of  Inventories,  any 
reduction  in  one  form  of  waste  discharge 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  Increase  In  the 
discharge  of  some  other  kind  of  waste.  For 
example,  some  air  pollution  can  be  prevented 
by  washing  out  the  particles — but  this  can 
mean  water  pollution,  or  alternatively  solid 
wastes. 

Since  the  economy  does  not  destroy  the 
matter  it  absorbs  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
the  pollution  problem  to  Increase  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  economic  activity. 
In  1965  the  transportation  system  In  the 
United  States  produced  76  million  tons  of  five 
major  pollutants.  If  the  transportation  tech- 
nology used  does  not  greatly  change,  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  may  be  expected  to 
rise  with  the  grovrth  In  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles, airplanes,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  the 
Industrial  sector  of  the  economy  has  been 
growing  at  about  4V2  percent  per  year.  This 
suggests  that.  If  this  rate  of  growth  were  to 
continue.  Industrial  production  would  have 
Increased  ten-fold  by  the  year  2020,  and  that 
In  the  absence  of  new  methods  and  policies, 
industrial  wastes  would  have  risen  by  a  like 
proportion. 

The  chapter  presents  some  measures  of  air 
and  water  pollution  Indicating  that  unsatis- 
factorily high  levels  of  pollution  exist  In 
many  places.  There  <»n  be  little  doubt  that 
pollution  Is  a  significant  problem  already, 
and  that  this  Is  an  area  In  which,  at  least  In 
the  absence  of  timely  reporting  and  Intelli- 
gent policy,  the  condition  of  society  can  all 
too  easily  deteriorate. 

As  we  shift  perspective  from  the  natural 
environment  to  the  housing  that  shelters  us 
from  It,  we  see  a  more  encouraging  trend. 
The  physical  quality  of  the  housing  In  the 
country  Is  Improving  steadily.  In  city  center 
and  suburb  alike.  In  1960,  84  percent  of  the 
dwelling  units  In  the  country  were  described 
as  "structurally  sound,"  In  1966,  this  per- 
centage had  risen  to  90  percent.  In  center 
cities  the  percentage  had  risen  from  80  per- 
cent In  1960  to  93  percent  in  1966.  In  1960, 
12  percent  of  the  nation's  housing  supply  was 
"overcrowded,"  by  the  standard  of  1.01  or 
more  person  per  room.  In  1950,  16  percent 
of  the  nation's  housing  had  been  overcrowded 
by  the  same  standard. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  Improvement 
was  the  Increased  per  capita  Income  and 
demand  for  housing.  About  liy2  million  new 
hotislng  units  were  started  In  the  United 
States  between  1960  and  1967,  and  the  figures 
on  the  declining  proportions  of  structxirally 


unsound  and  overcrowded  dwellings,  even  In 
central  cities  (as  well  as  other  factors) 
suggest  that  this  new  construction  Increased 
the  supply  of  housing  available  to  people 
at  all  Income  levels. 

E\en  though  the  housing  stock  is  Improv- 
ing, racial  segregation  and  other  barriers 
keep  many  Americans  from  moving  Into  the 
housing  that  Is  being  built  or  vacated,  and 
deny  them  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
nation's  Improving  housing  supply. 
Income  and  poverty 
In  terms  of  Income  and  wealth,  the  United 
States  Is  unrivalled  In  the  world.  The  Grose 
National  Product  will  reach  nearly  $850 
billion  this  year.  The  United  States  outranks 
Its  nearest  competitor  (Sweden)  in  ONP 
by  about  $1,000  per  person. 

Personal  income  In  the  United  States  has 
Increased  to  on  extraordinary  extent  In  this 
century.  Even  after  allowing  for  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  changing  value  of 
money.  It  has  quadrupled. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  distribu- 
tion of  Income  In  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained practically  tmchanged  over  the  last 
20  years.  Although  the  distribution  of  In- 
come has  been  relatively  stable,  the  rise  In 
income  levels  has  meant  that  the  number  of 
persons  below  the  poverty  line  has  declined. 
The  poor  numbered  40  million  In  1960  and 
26  million  In  1967. 

A  continuation  of  present  trends,  how- 
ever, would  by  no  means  eliminate  poverty. 
The  prlnclpaf  cause  of  the  decline  has  been 
an  increase  in  earnings.  But  some  of  the 
poor  are  unable  to  work  bef»use  they  are  too 
young,  too  old,  disabled  or  otherwl.<'e  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  They  would  not  be 
directly  helped,  therefore,  by  Increased  levels 
of  wages  and  earnings  In  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  even  the  working  poor  will 
continue  to  account  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  persons  by  1974:  about  5  million  by 
most  recent  estimates.  This  latter  group  Is 
not  now  generally  eligible  for  Income  sup- 
plementation. 

The  nation's  present  system  of  Income 
maintenance  is  badly  in  need  of  reform. 
It  is  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
do  receive  aid  and  millions  of  persons  are 
omitted  altogether. 

This  chapter  concludes  with  an  analysis  of 
existing  programs  and  a  discussion  of  new 
proj>osals  which  have  been  put  forward  In 
recent  years  as  solutions  to  the  welfare 
crisis. 

Public  order  and  safety 

The  concern  about  public  order  and  safety 
in  the  United  States  Is  greater  now  than  It 
has  been  In  some  time. 

The  compilations  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  show  an  Increase  In  major 
crimes  of  13  percent  In  1964.  6  percent  in 
1965.  11  percent  In  1966,  and  17  percent  In 
1967.  And  studies  undertaken  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  In  1965  Indicate 
that  several  times  as  many  crimes  occur  as 
are  reported. 

Crimed  concentrated  among  the  poor. 
Both  Its  perpetrators  and  Its  victims  are  more 
likely  to  be  residents  of  the  poverty  areas  of 
central  cities  than  of  suburbs  and  rural 
areas.  Many  of  those  resident*  In  the  urban 
ghettoes  are  Negroes.  Negroes  have  much 
higher  arrest  rates  than  whites,  but  It  Is 
less  widely  known  that  Negroes  also  have 
higher  rates  of  victimization  than  wbltee  of 
any  Income  group. 

Young  people  commit  a  disproportionate 
share  of  crimes.  Part  of  the  recent  Increase 
In  crime  rates  can  be  attributed  to  the 
growing  proportion  of  young  people  In  the 
population.  At  the  same  time,  the  propen- 
sity of  youth  to  crime  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing. 

Fear  of  apprehension  and  punishment  un- 
doubtedly deters  some  crime.  The  crime  rate 
drops  with  much  more  intensive  policing.  But 
crime  and  dlsoraer  tend  to  center  among 
young  people  In  ghetto  areas,  where  the  pros- 
pects for  legitimate  and  socially  useful  ac- 
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formance of  our  political  and  social  Institu- 
tions Is  uniquely  scanty.  The  chapter  on 
"Participation  and  Alienation"  cannot  even 
hope  to  do  much  more  than  ask  the  right 
questions.  But  such  questioning  is  also  of  use, 
for  it  can  remind  us  of  the  range  of  con- 
siderations we  should  keep  In  mind  when 
setUng  public  policy,  and  encourages  the 
collection  of  the  needed  data  In  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  function  that  we 
expect  our  Institutions  to  perform  is  that  of 
protecting  our  individual  freedom.  Individ- 
ual liberty  Is  not  only  important  in  itself, 
but  also  necessary  to  the  viability  of  a 
democratic  political  system.  Freedom  can  be 
abridged  not  only  by  government  action,  but 
also  by  the  social  and  economic  ostracism 
and  discrimination  that  results  from  popu- 
lar Intolerance.  There  is  accordingly  a  need 
for  survey  data  that  can  discern  any  major 
changes  in  the  degree  of  tolerance  and  in 
the  wilUngness  to  state  unpopular  points  ol 
view  as  well  as  information  about  the  legal 
enforcement  of  constitutional  guarantees^ 

Though  liberty  gives  ua  the  scope  we  need 
to  achieve  our  individual  purposes.  It  does 
not  by  Itself  satUfy  the  need  for  congenial 
social  relationships  and  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing. The  chapter  presents  evidence  which 
suggests  (but  does  not  prove)  that  at  least 
many  people  not  only  enjoy,  but  also  need, 
a  clear  sense  of  belonging,  a  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to  some  social  group. 

There  Is  evidence  for  this  conjecture  in 
the  relationship  between  family  sUtus. 
health,  and  death  rates.  In  general,  married 
people  have  lower  age-adjusted  death  rates, 
lower  rates  of  usage  of  facilities  for  the 
mentally  ill,  lower  suicide  rates,  and  prob- 
ably also  lower  rates  of  alcoholism  than 
those  who  have  been  widowed,  divorced,  or 
remained  single.  It  Is,  of  course,  possible 
that  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
111  are  less  likely  to  find  marriage  partners, 
and  that  this  explains  part  of  the  correla- 
tion. But  the  pattern  of  results,  and  especial- 
ly the  partlciUarly  high  rates  of  those  who  are 
widowed,  strongly  suggest  that  this  could 
not  be  the  whole  story. 

There  are  also  fragments  of  evidence  which 
suggest  that  those  who  do  not  normally 
belong  to  volimtary  organizations,  cohesive 
neighborhoods,  families,  or  other  social 
groupings  probably  tend  to  have  somewhat 
higher  levels  of  "alienation"  than  other 
Americans. 

Some  surveys  suggest  that  Negroes,  and 
whites  with  high  degrees  of  racial  prejudice, 
are  more  likely  to  be  alienated  than  other 
Americans.  This,  in  turn,  suggests  that 
alienation  has  some  importance  for  the  co- 
hesion of  American  society,  and  that  the 
extent  of  group  participation  and  the  sense 
of  community  are  important  aspects  of  the 
condition  of  the  nation.  If  this  is  true.  It 
follows  that  we  need  much  more  Informa- 
tion about  these  aspects  of  the  life  of  our 
society. 

It  is  a  basic  precept  of  a  democratic  society 
that  citizens  should  have  equal  rights  in 
the  political  and  organizational  life  of  the 
society.  Thus  there  is  also  a  need  for  more 
and  better  information  about  the  extent  to 
which  all  Americans  enjoy  equality  before  the 
law.  equal  franchise,  and  fair  access  to  pub- 
lic services  and  utilities.  The  growth  of 
large  scale,  bureaucratic  organizations,  the 
difficulties  many  Americans  (especially  those 
with  the  least  education  and  confidence) 
have  in  dealing  with  such  organizations,  and 
the  resulting  demands  for  democratic  par- 
ticipation make  the  need  for  better  Informa- 
tion on  this  problem  particularly  urgent. 

Though  almost  all  Americans  want  prog- 
ress along  each  of  the  dimensions  of  well 
being  discussed  In  this  Report,  the  nation 
cannot  make  rapid  progress  along  all  of 
them  at  once.  That  would  take  more  re- 
sources than  we  have.  The  nation  must  decide 
which  objectives  should  have  the  higher 
priorities,  and  choose  the  most  efficient 
programs  for  attaining  these  objectives. 
Social    reporting    cannot    make    the    hard 


choices  the  nation  must  make  any  easier, 
but  ultimately  it  can  help  to  insure  that  they 
are  not  made  In  Ignorance  of  the  nation's 
needs. 


POWERPLANT  SITE  SELECTION 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  large  thermal 
powerplants,  whether  powered  by  nu- 
clear or  fossil  fuels.  Their  size,  increas- 
ing number  and  potential  influence  on 
Dur  environment  make  it  imperative  that 
we  select  the  sites  for  such  plants  with 
great  care  to  reduce  the  potential  dam- 
age from  such  plants  to  an  absolute  min- 
imum. 

The  Power  Plant  Site  Selection  Report 
from  the  OfiQce  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, released  on  January  5.  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  joint  rejjorts  on  en- 
vironmental problems  prepared  by  gov- 
ernment agencies.  It  provides  a  factual 
basis  for  evaluation  of  the  dimensions  of 
those  problems,  and  it  offers  a  sensible 
and  effective  series  of  recommendations 
for  meeting  them.  If  thjose  recommenda- 
tions are  followed,  we  need  not  "lock  the 
bam  door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen"  by  correcting  environmental 
damage  after  it  has  been  caused  by  large 
powerplants. 

The  agreement  by  the  several  agencies 
on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  should  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  enact  requirements  for  site  selection 
and  planning  procedures  for  those  plants 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  States  to  develop  sim- 
ilar procedures.  The  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  incorporated  such  pro- 
cedures with  reference  to  plants  licensed, 
authorized  or  assisted  by  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

These  procedures  are  again  included 
in  S.  7,  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1969,  and  I  intend  to  press  for  en- 
actment. I  also  intend  to  offer  legisla- 
tion later  in  this  session  which  will  fol- 
low the  guidelines  of  this  report  in  .set- 
ting comprehensive  standards  to  assist 
the  energy-producing  industries  of  our 
country  in  determining  the  sites  of  their 
new  installations. 

This  report  effectively  stresses  the 
broad  and  urgent  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
"Background  and  Highlights  of  the  Re- 
port" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Chapter  II.  Physical  Requirements  op  Site 
nrmoDUCTiON 

The  siting  of  thermal  electric  generation 
plants  has  grown  more  complex  with  each 
passing  decade.  As  the  sizes  of  generators, 
boilers,  and  associated  equipment  have  grown 
the  problems  of  site  location  have  Increased. 

The  future  requirements  for  electrical  en- 
ergy and  the  trends  In  recent  years  with 
regard  to  jwjwer  plant  sizes  places  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  plant  location.  The 
present-day  concepts  of  large  fossil-fired 
plants  will  be  met  with  greater  problems  of 
air  and  water  quality  control  as  an  increas- 
ing number  of  plants  are  constructed  across 
our  Nation.  The  increased  use  of  nuclear 
power  plants  will  help  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  control  of  air  quality 
but  win   tend  to  aggravate  the  control  of 
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thermal  releases  to  sources  of  cooling  water. 
The  present  emphasis  on  beautlficatlon  and 
aesthetics  of  the  power  plant,  transmission 
lines,  and  surrounding  area  will  be  continued 
and  will  present  additional  challenges  in  se- 
lecting and  developing  power  plant  sites. 

The  same  features  that  make  a  site  ideally 
suited  for  a  generating  plant  also  make  it 
well  suited  for  the  development  of  an  indus- 
trial plant.  Large  Industries  usually  require 
substanUal  land  areas  and  provisions  for  fu- 
ture expansion  are  frequently  taken  care  of 
In  the  Initial  site  acquisition.  Some  plants 
must  be  located  near  a  highway,  railroad, 
and/or  body  of  water  for  barge  transportation 
and  a  source  of  process  water.  Therefore, 
many  good  generating  plant  sites  are  being 
developed  by  industries  or  are  being  acquired 
by  them  for  future  development;  and  com- 
petition for  choice  waterfront  sites  often 
occurs. 

The  increasing  use  of  waterfront  sites  for 
recreation  purposes  has  led  to  competition 
between  Industrial  developers,  recreation 
project  developers,  and  power  plant  site  de- 
velopers for  the  better  waterfront  sites.  A 
prime  objective  in  ovsrall  planning  for  the 
Nation's  needs  must  be  to  see  that  the  rapidly 
dwindling  supply  of  good  waterfront  sites  is 
used  to  the  utmost  advantage.  It  is  evident 
that  as  time  progresses  the  Nation's  ever- 
expanding  population  Is  going  to  be  required 
to  live,  work,  and  play  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether and  that  generating  plants  will  be 
part  of  that  more  crowded  scene.  Generating 
plants  must  be  developed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  good  neighbors  In  all  re- 
spects— worthy  additions  to  the  landscape 
and  the  environment  as  they  produce  the 
power  so  essential  to  continued  economic 
growth  and  national  progress. 

SITE      LOCATION 

Proximity  to  load  centers 
The  economics  of  locating  thermal  electric 
generating  plants  near  load  centers  Is  under- 
going very  rapid  change.  The  requirements 
with  regard  to  air  quality  control  and 
aesthetics  of  the  plant  and  the  surrounding 
area  place  greater  restraints  on  the  develop- 
ment of  plant  sites  located  near  load  centers. 
Thus  far,  most  nuclear  plants  have  been  lo- 
cated some  distance  from  population  centers, 
but  it  is  expected  that  as  more  experience 
is  gained  In  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  plants  the  use  of  loca- 
tions nearer  population  centers  is  probable. 
Location  of  coal-  or  oil-fired  plants  near 
concentrations  of  population  is  being  met 
with  greater  opposition  as  people  are  becom- 
ing more  concerned  about  air  quality.  The 
future  use  of  coal-  and  oil-fired  plants  will 
require  greater  investments  for  electrostatic 
precipitators,  as  well  as  for  means  of  con- 
trolling sulfur  dioxide  and  other  gases  dis- 
charged from  the  stack. 

The  modern  power  plant  uses  large 
amounts  of  water  for  dissipation  of  the  heat 
rejected.  Large  fossll-flred  plants  normally 
require  condenser  flows  of  about  0.8  to  1.2 
cfs  per  mw  of  capacity  while  light  water  nu- 
clear plants  of  the  same  output  require  half 
again  as  much.  The  control  of  heat  rejected 
to  lakes  and  streams  by  power  plants  has  be- 
come a  problem  of  Increasing  magnitude  as 
power  plants  have  grown  in  size  and  other 
uses  of  our  lakes  and  streams  have  Increased. 
Lakes  and  streams  near  large  cities  are  used, 
among  other  things,  for  transportation,  in- 
dustrial processes,  recreation,  municipal 
water  supplies,  and  sewage  disposal.  As  our 
population  has  grown  and  the  water  oriented 
industries,  as  well  as  electric  power  plants, 
have  increased  in  number  and  In  size,  the 
varied  uses  of  the  lakes  and  streams  have 
Increased  as  have  the  demands  for  "clean- 
ing up"  the  bodies  of  water. 

Highway,  rail,  water  access 
Good    highway    access    is    mandatory    for 
large  modern  stations.  The  highway  will  pro- 
vide access  for  plant  construction  and  opera- 
tion, and  depending  on  development  of  rail 


and/or  water  access,  may  serve  for  delivery 
of  all  or  part  of  construction  and  operation 
materials  and  equipment  and  fuel.  The 
standards  for  the  highway  will  depend  on 
weight,  type,  and  volumes  of  traffic  to  be 
handled. 

Rail  or  water  access  Is  very  desirable  for 
delivery  of  heavy  equipment  and  for  fuel  (ex- 
cept at  some  nuclear  plants,  coal-flred  mine- 
mouth  plants  and  at  gas-  and  oil-fired  plants 
served  by  pipeline)  and  where  feasible,  use 
of  both  usually  Is  economical.  Water  access 
is  especially  desirable  for  delivery  of  large 
shop-fabricated  and  assembled  reactor  ves- 
sels, although  field  assembly  Is  becoming 
more  common.  The  standards  for  the  rail- 
road and  docking  facilities  will  depend  on 
the  volume  of  material  to  be  handled. 

If  coal  is  to  be  delivered  by  rail  or  water 
(or  both),  major  consideration  must  be 
given  to  waterfront  or  to  rail  facilities.  Dally 
coal  requirements  of  large  modern  stations 
demand  careful  coordination  of  the  design 
of  coal-receiving  facilities,  both  for  efficiency 
of  operation  and  effect  on  freight  charges 
resulting  from  delay  In  return  of  cars  or 
barges  to  the  carrier. 

The  cost  of  the  access  highway  and  rail- 
road and  the  distance  between  the  site  and 
a  principal  public  highway  or  railroad  must 
be  evaluated  In  site  selection  along  with 
other  factors. 

Foundations 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  in 
choosing  a  site  Is  to  determine  that  geologi- 
cal conditions  are  such  that  a  satisfactory 
foundation  for  the  plant  structures  is  avail- 
able. 

The  selection  of  a  site  should  consider  the 
presence  of  faulting  which  could  present 
foundation  problems,  such  as  instability  of 
rock  foundation  during  an  earthquake  or  the 
necessity  for  extensive  excavation  due  to 
crushed  and  broken  rock.  Preferably  a  site 
should  have  no  active  faults.  Possible  cost 
variations  due  to  differences  In  foundation 
conditions  must  be  carefully  evaluated. 
Meteorology 

The  relationship  of  meteorology  to  the 
physical  requirements  of  siting  an  electric 
generating  plant  is  an  Important  consid- 
eration, especially  In  designing  the  air  pol- 
lution control  features  of  the  plant.  Meteoro- 
logical parameters  should  be  identified  on  a 
seasonal  and  annual  basis  from  measure- 
ments made  at  the  site  or  from  representa- 
tive data  recorded  at  nearby  points.  The  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  such  phenomena  as 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  thunderstorms.  Ice 
storms,  and  sandstorms  should  be  estimated 
using  the  environmental  science  data  records 
for  the  area.  The  design  standards  for  the 
plant  and  its  associated  equipment  should  re- 
flect the  effects  of  this  meteorological  In- 
formation. The  problem  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chapter  IV  dealing  with  air  pollution. 
Hydrology 

Flooding. — Unless  the  site  area  is  diked 
for  protection,  plant  grade  for  all  plants 
should  be  set  above  the  elevation  of  the 
greatest  flood  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected b?.sed  on  actual  storm  and  flood  rec- 
ords and  observations. 

Security  of  cooling  water  source. — The 
cooling  water  source  for  all  types  of  thermal 
plants  should  be  made  dependable  for  all 
conditions  in  which  the  plant  is  expected  to 
continue  operation.  For  a  nuclear  plant  (see 
Ch.  Ill ) ,  a  dependable  source  of  cooling 
water  continues  to  be  needed  ( although  of  a 
lesser  amount)  while  the  plant  Is  not  in  op- 
eration to  remove  decay  heat  from  the  reac- 
tor. In  addition,  a  source  of  cooling  water 
for  emergency  reactor  shutdown  must  be 
assured. 

Thermal  quality  of  water  source. — Data 
on  stream  flows,  temperatures,  stratlflcation 
and  depths  must  be  obtained  and  evaluated 
with  an  economical  condenser  size  and  pump- 
ing facilities  to  ensure  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  of  water  receiving  the  cool- 
ing water  discharge  will  not  exceed  the  ther- 


mal criteria  adopted  by  the  governing  regu- 
latory authority  (State  and/or  Federal)  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  V. 

Fuel  supply 
An  essential  item  to  be  considered  In  se- 
lecting a  site  for  a  generating  plant  is  the 
uvailabillty  of  an  adequate  supply  of  com- 
petitively priced  fuel  for  the  life  of  the  plant. 
The  location  of  a  nuclear  plant  presents  no 
problems  In  this  respect  because  of  the  min- 
imal transportation  cost  of  nuclear  fuel.  Oll- 
and  gas-fired  plants  are  usually  located 
where  ample  supplies  are  available  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  for  the  life  of  the  plant.  A  new 
plant  relying  on  gas  will  need  long-term  con- 
tracts to  assure  competitive  fuel  costs. 

Coal-flred  plants  are  usually  located  so  that 
more  than  one  field  can  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  fuel  for  the  plant  site.  The  suc- 
cessful operation  of  unit  trains  on  fast 
schedules  and  In  some  cases  movements  of 
coal  by  barge  to  power  plants  over  long  dis- 
tances enables  coal  deposits  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  to  be  considered  as  alternate 
sources  for  the  plant.  The  present  and 
projected  future  availability  of  coal  and  Its 
cost  delivered  to  the  plant  will,  of  course,  be 
a  major  factor  In  the  final  measure  of  the 
attractiveness  of  a  site. 

The  location  of  a  power  plant  at  a  mine- 
mouth  site  or  at  a  location  where  the  trans- 
portation facilities  are  capable  of  delivering 
coal  from  only  one  coal  field  can  Jeopardize 
the  future  price  for  coal  delivered  to  the 
plant.  Under  such  conditions,  long-term  coa- 
tracts  fbr  the  coal  supply  which  are  entered 
into  while  alternate  sites  are  still  bein^  con- 
sidered, may  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
coal  supply  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Effect  of  plant  and  transmission  line  appear- 
ance on  surrounding  areas 
In  site  selection  it  is  essential  that  proper 
consideration  be  given  to  the  impact  of  the 
plant  on  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
area  as  well  as  the  Impact  of  the  transmission 
lines  that  mvist  radiate  from  the  plant. 

Technology  of  underground  transmission 
has  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
It  is  practical  for  transmitting  large  blocks 
of  power  over  long  distances.  Research  In 
underground  transmission  is  underway  but 
no  technological  breakthrough  Is  In  sight. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
Improving  the  appearance  of  overhead  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  results  are  encouraging. 
Examples  include  the  tower  design  produced 
by  Henry  Dreyfuss  &  Associates  for  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute.  These  designs,  as 
well  as  other  attractive  ones,  are  Judged  to 
be  more  applicable  to  distribution  and  sub- 
transmlsslon  voltages.  Economic  considera- 
tions and  the  large  size  of  EHV  towers  needed 
for  mechanical  strength  and  electrlctl  clear- 
ances handicap  the  designer  In  his  attempts 
to  Incorporate  pleasing  appearance. 
Amenities  for  employees 
Power  plant  personnel  have  Increased 
desires  for  comforts  and  conveniences  with 
each  passing  decade.  Increases  In  our  stand- 
ard of  living  have  made  It  possible  for  em- 
ployees to  have  better  housing  with  many 
comforts  and  conveniences.  Also,  the  em- 
ployees desire  modern  educational  facilities 
for  their  children  and  recreation  facilities  for 
families  and  employee  groups.  Shopping  cen- 
ters to  provide  for  the  family's  needs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  In  the  community 
where  the  family  resides.  When  selecting  a 
plant  site,  the  facilities  available  for  employ- 
ees within  commuting  distance  of  the  site 
should  be  considered.  The  rural  development 
opportunities  are  discussed  In  detail  In 
Chapter  VII. 

Taxes 

While  taxes  may  not  directly  affect  the 
"physical  requirements"  of  a  site,  the  taxing 
policies  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
have  considerable  Influence  on  the  economics 
of  building  a  generating  plant  in  one  location 
as  compared  to  another.  Also,  the  taxing 
policies  may  exert  different  levels  of  Influence 
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Mr.  President,  the  oil 
of  California  that  is 
aquatic  life  and  en- 
dangering other  resources,  graphically 
points  up  the  dangers  of  offshore  oil 
exploration  and  production. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  said 
during  the  hearing  before  the  Comnaittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the 
confirmation  of  h  s  nomination  that  he 
fully  realizes  the  dangers  inherent  in 
some  oil-drilling  c  perations.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Hickel  sad  he  would  not  allow 
opening  of  the  Ar;tic  National  Wildlife 
Range  to  oil  prodi  ction  without  express 
orders  to  do  so  by  <  longress  or  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  He  also  said  that  he 
had  vetoed  a  law  a^aiiist  building  of  off- 
shore oil-drtlling  platforms  in  Bristol 
Bay  because  he  could  provide  stronger 
enforcement  agaiist  pollution  of  Uiat 
bay  by  administra  ;ive  methods  than  he 
could  through  thii  State  law  that  he 
vetoed. 
Mr.  Hickel  said  i  t  the  hearing  that  he 
strongly"  about  the 
control  both  on  the 

the  water.  They  have 

had  that  problem  i  i  other  offshore  areas 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hiciel  said,  and  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  wai  it  to  see  it  happen  in 
Bristol  Bay. 

I  invite  the  att(  ntion  of  the  Senate 
to  the  wisdom  of  those  words,  and  I 
think  the  unfortunfite  consequences  that 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
offshore  well  drille<i  by  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
monstrate  problems 
other  areas,  such  as 
0.  is  involved  in  oil 
.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hick- 


Califomla  amply 
that  could  occur  i 
Alaska.  Union  Oil 

operations  in  AlasL 

el  may  know  someTof  the  executives  of 
Union  Oil  Co.,  stnae  it  is  a  coowner  of 
the  gas  fields  frojn  which  Anchorage 
Natural  Gas  Co.  objtained  its  gas  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  people  of  Anchorage.  Mr. 
Hickel  was  one  of  ti|ie  owners  of  Anchor- 
age Natural  Gas.  S^  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  as  our  Secretiry  of  the  Interior  a 
man  who  not  only  realizes  the  problems 
of  offshore  oil  drilling,  but  who  may 
know  some  of  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
pany involved  in  the  California  offshore 
problem. 

I  see  by  the  ne\^spapers  that  Union 
Oil  Co.  officials  blime  the  oil  slick  in 
California  on  the!  fact  that  there  is 
a  faultllne  along  that  area  which  al- 
lowed the  oil  to  escape.  There  also  are 
faultllnes  in  Alaskf^,  which  experienced 
an  earthquake  of  major  proportions  in 
1964.  Oil  drilling  in  JBrlstol  Bay,  or  other 
waters  off  Alaskaq  shores,  could  en- 
counter the  same  nisfortunes  that  have 
occurred  off  the  C4llfomla  coast. 

Mr.  Hickel's  nomination  hearing  rec- 
ord includes  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween the  Western  6il  &  Gas  Association 
and  former  Secretary  of   the  Interior, 


Stewart  L.  Udall.  In 


said  he  was  concerned  about  oil  pollu- 


his  letter  Mr.  Udall 


tion  in  Cook  Inlet,  along  the  Alaska 
shore,  and  about  the  possibilities  of  simi- 
lar pollution  in  planned  oil  exploration 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Bristol  Bay. 
He  pointed  out  that  those  areas  are  im- 
portant to  commercial  fisheries  and  to 
wildlife.  As  Mr.  Udall  said: 

Nowliere  else  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent does  the  prospect  of  pollution  from 
oil  development  f>ose  such  overwhelming 
threats  to  birds  and  other  wildlife  and  to 
fishery  resources. 

One  "gusher,"  one  wrecked  tanker,  one 
broken  pipeline,  or  one  large  spill — acci- 
dental or  not — could  cause  long  lasting 
damage — 

Mr.  UdaU  said. 

In  fact,  no  oil  exploratory  or  dsvelopmont 
work  should  start  In  that  area  until  the  in- 
diistrj-  can  assure  that  Us  operrtlons  *111  be 
carried  out  without  poJIutIng  the  environ- 
ment .ind  without  damaging  risa  .ind  other 
aquatic  resources. 

Mr.  Harry  Morrison,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Western  OH 
&  Gas  Association,  replied  that  Mr.  Udall 
should  not  be  concerned  about  such  pos- 
sibilities. Mr.  Morrison  wrote: 

You  mention  the  possibility  of  a  "gusher." 
You.  of  course,  know  our  operators  use  blow- 
out preventers  on  dr.Uing  wells  and  fall-safe 
shut-off  devices  on  producing  wells. 

I  think  the  experience  of  Union  Oil 
Co.,  a  member  of  the  Western  Oil  &  Gas 
Association,  and  the  experience  of  many 
citizens  of  California  and  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  experience  of 
many  birds  and  aquatic  animals,  demon- 
strates that  'fail  safe"  is  far  from  that 
as  far  as  offshore  oil  drilling  goes,  and 
that  former  Secretary  Udall's  concern 
about  offshore  oil  exploration  was  well 
founded. 

Every  duck  hunter  in  the  Pacific  fly- 
way,  and  every  beneficiary  of  the  major 
industry  that  migratory  bird  hunting  has 
become,  has  a  stake  in  this  matter.  Oil 
pollution  in  Bristol  Bay  will  endanger 
a  vast  natural  and  economic  resource. 
Commercial  and  sports  fishermen  also 
are  looking  at  the  California  situation 
and  visualizing  the  damage  that  it  could 
wreak  on  our  wildlife  resources  in  the 
Western  States  should  we  have  such  an 
occurence  in  Alaska.  The  hearing  record 
also  includes  a  description  of  the  vast 
part  that  Bristol  Bay  plays  in  our  wildlife 
resources. 

We  are  fortunate.  I  think,  to  have  as 
our  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  man 
who  Is  on  record  as  saying  that  he  shares 
the  attitude  that  surface  and  underwater 
pollution  should  not  be  permitted.  We 
are  fortunate  that  we  can  look  to  his 
leadership  in  seeing  that  our  wildlife  re- 
sources will  be  protected. 


FAIR  CREDIT   REPORTING   ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  most  happy  to  join  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  in  sponsoring  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  of  1969.  This  most  Impor- 
tant legislation  will  close  a  growing  gap 
in  our  Nation's  consumer  protection 
laws.  At  the  same  time  it  will  also  insure 
the  right  of  privacy  to  all  of  our  citizens 
in  the  field  of  credit  reporting. 


This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  place 
undue  burdens  on  legitimate  credit  bu- 
reaus. Its  only  purpose  is  to  insure  fair 
and  equitable  credit  reporting.  This  bill 
will  allow  credit  bureaus  to  continue  the 
gathering  and  supplying  of  data  which 
IS  essential  for  fair  and  just  credit  rat- 
ings. However,  such  information  may 
only  be  disseminated  where  there  is  a 
legitimate  business  purpose  involved — a 
practice  which  unfortunately  has  not 
be:ri  followed  by  some  credit  bureaus.  In 
addition,  this  proposed  legislation  would 
require  notification  to  individuals  re- 
ceiving adverse  credit  ratings.  Opportu- 
nity would  then  be  allowed  for  the  sub- 
mission of  explanatory  material  and  for 
the  correction  of  any  inaccuracies.  This 
right  of  rebuttal  is  an  inherent  one  under 
our  traditions  of  fair  play  and  juris- 
prudence. Presently,  there  are  far  too 
niany  cases  where  adverse  credit  reports 
cause  irreparable  harm  to  the  individual 
without  his  being  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  answer  the  charges,  correct  inac- 
curacies or  in  some  cases  to  even  know 
that  such  a  report  has  been  issued. 

The  growth  of  the  credit  bureau  in- 
dustry has  increased  at  a  spectacular 
rate  over  the  last  decade.  By  1967  Ciedit 
bureaus  maintained  files  on  more  than 
110  million  individuals— a  figure  which 
has  undoubtedly  increased  over  the  last 
2  years.  Obviously,  the  collecting  of 
credit  data  has  become  a  major  industry 
which  affects  all  segments  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

The  primary  function  of  a  credit  bu- 
reau is  to  collect  information  about  in- 
dividuals so  that  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, retail  merchants  and  other  po- 
tential creditors  can  decide  whether  to 
extend  or  withhold  credit.  In  performing 
this  function  credit  bureaus  imdoubtedly 
performs  a  much  needed  service.  How- 
ever, when  inaccurate  or  erroneous  data 
is  supplied,  great  harm  may  result.  In 
addition  to  the  use  made  of  this  infor- 
mation by  private  lenders,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  uses  private 
credit  bureau  reports  to  ascertain  eligi- 
bility of  mortgage  applicants.  Federal 
and  State  agencies  use  similar  sources  In 
order  to  make  preemployment  checks  on 
job  applicants.  The  accuracy  of  these 
reports  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  all  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem 
arising  from  the  use  of  credit  biu-eau  in- 
formation is  the  Individual's  basic  right 
to  privacy.  Credit  reports  often  contain 
highly  personal  and  sensitive  informa- 
tion. Credit  data  may  include  facts  as 
to  the  individual's  personal  history,  mar- 
riages and  divorces,  personal  sexual 
habits,  as  well  as  general  data  concern- 
ing family  and  friends.  The  results 
arising  from  inaccurate  reporting  or  the 
unauthorized  use  of  such  highly  sensitive 
information  is  obvious. 

While  most  credit  bureaus  have  been 
circimispect  in  the  dissemination  of  such 
Infonratlon,  a  small  minority  have  given 
out  this  highly  confidential  and  personal 
data  as  a  result  of  mere  random  tele- 
phone calls  or  letters.  A  study  made  last 
year  by  Dr.  Allen  Weston  of  Columbia 
University  showed  that  such  abuses  have 
occurred  without  any  opportunity  being 
given  to  the  individuals  involved  to  cor- 
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rect  inaccuracies:  even  though  the  re- 
ports contained  adverse  Information  of  a 
highly  personal  nature.  Dr.  Weston's 
study  showed  that  not  even  a  cursory 
check  was  made  on  the  individual  making 
the  request  for  the  data  or  its  ultimate 
use.  I  am  sure  that  all  will  agree  that 
basic  protections  are  needed  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  individuals  in  such  in- 
st&nc6s 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  sensible  approach  toward  al- 
leviating these  problem  areas.  Its  provi- 
sions will  not  hinder  credit  bureaus  in 
the  collection  of  legitimate  data.  The  bill 
will,  however,  preserve  the  basic  rights 
of  the  individual.  It  will  allow  the  sub- 
ject of  an  adverse  credit  report  to  be  fully 
informed  of  the  charges  levied  against 
him.  When  such  charges  are  inaccurate, 
the  right  to  explain  or  refute  is  also  pres- 
ent. These  rights  are  basic  to  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  must  not  be  infringed 
upon.  Finally,  this  legislation  will  help 
to  preserve  the  individuals  right  to  pri- 
vacy, especially  where  highly  personal  in- 
formation is  involved. 

These  are  the  rights  which  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  seeks  to  protect. 
Surely  no  one  would  deny  these  rights  to 
any  of  our  Nation's  citizens  or  quarrel 
with  the  purpose  of  this  most  important 
consumer  protection  legislation. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS—PROPOSED DISAPPROVAL 
OP  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE, 
AND  JUDICIAL  PAY  RATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  concluded;  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution  83, 
a  resolution  coming  over  under  the  rule, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  83)  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  83 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  S.  Res.  17,  to  disapprove 
certain  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  pay 
rates  recommended  by  the  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  82  is  now  the  pending 
business,  there  would  be  no  purpose  in 
discussing  this  resolution  <S.  Res.  83), 
and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
but  not  later  than  2  pjn. 


PROPOSED  DISAPPROVAL  OF  EX- 
ECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE,  AND  JU- 
DICIAL PAY  RATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Senate  Resolution  82,  which  the 
clerk  v.ill  report  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  t'.ie  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
pvu-suant  to  section  i25(h)  of  the  Federal 
Sa'.ary  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Out  of  whose 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ro'.l. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited,  not 
to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
olution is  to  reject  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  salary  increases.  Un- 
der this  proposal  congressional  salaries 
would  be  increased  by  40  percent,  sal- 
aries of  the  judicial  branch  by  50  per- 
cent, and  salaries  of  the  top  echelon  of 
the  executive  branch  would  be  Increased 
from  35  to  70  percent.  We  cannot  take 
action  on  the  increases  In  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress,  the  judicial 
branch,  and  the  executive  branch  with- 
out at  the  same  time  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  it  would  have  on 
later  action  dealing  with  increeised  sal- 
aries for  all  civil  service  employees,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  be  at  least  10  to  12 
percent. 

We  cannot  approve  this  proposal 
without  taking  into  consideration  what 
we  would  do  with  respect  to  the  request 


for  salary  Increases  for  these  other  em- 
ployees. To  Increase  those  salaries  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  would  C06t 
approximately  $4»'2  billion.  Therefore, 
the  argument  that  at  this  time  we  are 
voting  on  a  matter  dealing  only  with  $20 
to  $25  million  is  not  quite  true.  The  Sen- 
ate is  today  setting  the  pattern  for  sal- 
ary expenciitures  that  can  cost  at  least 
$4.5  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  are  to 
increase  their  own  salaries  by  40  percent 
and  the  salaries  of  the  executive  branch 
by  35  to  70  percent — that  is,  the  top 
echelon — how  can  we  in  good  conscience 
ask  industry  and  organized  labor  to  hold 
their  price  and  wage  increases  down  to 
approximately  5  jjercent  so  that  we  can 
combat  the  serious  threat  of  inflation? 
Likewise,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
later  Congress  will  have  to  ask  the  tax- 
payers to  accept  a  12-month  extension 
of  the  10-percent  surcharge.  If  these  sal- 
ary increases  which  we  are  considering 
today  are  approved,  followed  by  the  in- 
evitable salary  increases  for  civil  service 
employees,  it  will  mean  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  all  the  revenue  that 
will  be  derived  by  the  Government  from 
the  12-month  extension  of  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
them. 

The  Government  closed  its  books  in 
1968  with  a  deficit  of  over  S25  billion.  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day  that  instead 
of  having  a  projected  surplus  of  S2.4  bil- 
lion for  1969  and  S3.4  billion  for  1970, 
as  was  outlined  in  the  President's  budget 
message  of  January  15,  1969,  an  analysis 
of  the  budget  shows  that  we  actually  are 
confronted  with  a  deficit  of  S6.9  billion 
in  1969  and  a  deficit  of  S10.7  billion  In 
1970. 

We  are  operating  the  Government  to- 
day at  a  deficit  running  at  a  rate  of  over 
S500  million  per  month.  That  means 
that  if  we  increase  our  salaries  today  the 
increases  can  be  paid  only  by  borrowing 
the  money  and  charging  it  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  us  to  be  so  fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  understand  that  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  increase  the  celling  on  the  na- 
tional debt  within  the  next  few  months 
so  that  they  can  finance  the  deficits  now 
being  created.  Certainly  we  all  recognize 
that  Inflation  is  a  real  threat  in  this 
country.  The  Inflation  that  took  place  in 
the  last  12  months  was  about  5  percent, 
which  means  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  has 
been  reduced  approximately  5  percent  in 
the  last  12  months,  or  approximately 
51,500  less  purchasing  power.  I  recognize 
that.  But  that  statement  is  also  true  of 
every  wage  earner  m  America,  every 
housewife,  and  every  taxpayer.  They  are 
all  confronted  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  this  Instance  congressional 
salaries  would  be  raised,  not  to  take  care 
of  the  cost-of-llvlng  Increase,  but  rather 
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than  is  allowed  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mi-.  PULBRIGHT.  Do  judges  contrib- 
ute to  their  retirement  as  do  Members  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  do 
not. 

I  repeat.  Congress  is  also  putting  into 
effect  an  escalation  clause  to  protect 
them  against  any  further  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living.  This  is  a  one-way 
escalation  clause.  If  the  cost  of  living 
rises  five  consecutive  times  at  3  percent 
they  would  get  five  3-percent  increases. 
Then  suppose  we  enter  a  period  when 
the  cost  of  living  goes  down  In  that  event 
the  cost  of  living  increase  would  freeze 
at  the  top  level,  and  they  would  have 
that  much  additional  pension. 

We  should  stop  and  ask  ourselves  how 
much  the  taxpayers  can  afford.  In  my 
opinion  we  should  adopt  the  resolution, 
reject  the  salary  increase,  and  put  the 
financial  picture  of  this  Government  in 
order  before  we  proceed  further. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  bringing  this  issue  into  the  open 
so  that  every  Senator  can  vote  his  con- 
victions and  his  conscience  on  the  pro- 
posal before  us.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  reprehensible  than  deciding 
an  issue  of  this  kind  without  a  rollcall 
vote  and  without  an  open  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  both  those  who 
support  the  legislation  and  those  who 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  will  also  make  their  decision 
by  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  has  given  more 
thought,  time,  and  study  to  the  problems 
of  inflation  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  curb  these  inflationary 
fires,  who  was  the  author  of  the  proposal 
to  create  the  surtax,  tying  it  to  a  roll- 
back in  employment  and  Federal 
spending. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  what,  in  his  opinion,  on  the 
basis  of  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
would  be  the  impact  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  approving  this  40-percent  in- 
crease, so  far  as  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional salaries  are  concerned,  and  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
judiciary?  Does  the  Senator  feel  this 
would  have  an  impact  when  it  comes  to 
the  bargaining  table  between  employees 
and  employers  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  from  the  standpoint  of 
guidelines  which  are  to  be  part  of  the 
device  for  holding  down  the  fires  of 
inflation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  In  my  opinion,  the 
action  we  take  here  today  may  well  trig- 
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ger  another  round  of  inflation,  one 
from  which  the  American  dollar  would 
not  survive. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  do  not  reflect  much 
about  it  in  terms  of  our  legislative  activi- 
ties in  Congress,  but  we  are  still  in  a  war. 
I  can  recall  one  wartime  period  in  Amer- 
ican history  when  a  predecessor  Congress 
voted  a  rollback  in  its  salaries  in  an  ef- 
fort to  share  the  sacrifices  of  wartime.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  presently  run- 
ning far  afield  from  that  kind  of  motiva- 
tion, if  instead  of  rolling  salaries  back  or 
holding  them  where  they  are,  we  should 
go  to  a  40-percent  increase,  plus  the  fact 
that  we  are  operating  at  a  deficit  despite 
the  glowing  account  President  Johnson 
gave  in  his  farewell  address.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  analyzed  the 
budget  correctly  when  he  said  it  shows  we 
are  operating  at  a  deficit  of  $6  or  $7 
billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  have  a  different  attitude 
toward  this  pay  raise  increase  if  we  were 
at  peace  instead  of  at  war  and  if,  in  fact, 
we  had  done  our  homework  sufficiently 
to  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Certainly. 
The  arguHient  has  been  made  that  we 
have  many  highly  qualified  men  serving 
Government  today  in  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  branch,  men  who  could 
make  so  much  more  money  in  private 
industry  than  in  serving  the  Government. 
I  realize  that.  I  realize  we  have  men  mak- 
ing sacrifices.  It  has  always  been  thus. 
However.  I  point  out  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  v/ar  and  that  we  have  many 
men  in  the  service  serving  in  the  ranks 
and  as  officers  who  were  making  much 
more  money  in  private  industi-y  than  they 
are  today  t-  "''e  serving  their  country. 

There  is  .  jthing  wrong  with  a  man 
who  is  serving  in  Congress  making  some 
slight  sacrifice.  I  think  that  during  a 
period  of  war,  a  time  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  serious  threat  of  inflation,  a 
time  when  we  have  a  deficit  of  $500  mil- 
lion per  month  \vith  no  chance  of  even 
holding  it  at  that  and  the  next  fiscal 
year  1970  looks  like  it  will  be  worse, 
even  under  normal  circumstances,  it  is 
not  the  time  to  launch  another  wage 
spiral  and  thereby  touch  off  another 
round  of  inflation. 

We  cannot  just  figure  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  $22  to  $25  million.  We  are  setting 
a  pattern.  If  we  adopt  the  increase  here 
today  it  will  be  fed  through  all  branches 
of  Government  and  will  cost  a  minimum 
additional  of  $4'/2  billion  per  year.  This 
will  take  up  at  least  one-half  of  the  addi- 
tional revenue  which  \vill  be  derived  from 
extension  of  the  10 -percent  surcharge.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  will  want  to 

go  home  and  tell  our  constituents 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  expired. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  us  will  want  to  go  back 
home  and  tell  our  constituents  that  we 
are  extending  the  10 -percent  surcharge 
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another  year  when  we  have  already  ear- 
marked one-half  of  it  to  raise  our  own 
salaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  should  be 
agreed  to,  and  these  40-  to  75-percent 
salary  increases  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  intend  to  support  his 
position  in  the  rollcall  vote.  I  also  dis- 
approved of  the  Presidential  pay  increase 
recently  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  this  proposal  Is 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  bad  timing, 
to  vote  ourselves  this  kind  of  increase 
when  500,000  of  our  American  boys  in 
Vietnam  have  the  very  unattractive  job 
at  very  unattractive  salaries,  of  fighting 
a  war,  when  the  country  is  suffering  from 
inflationary  fires,  and  when  balancing 
our  national  budget  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief  but  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two 
statements  in  support  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

None  of  us  will  take  the  position  that 
we  are  not  worth  more  money  than  we 
are  presently  being  paid.  If  we  did  take 
such  a  position,  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
be  in  trouble  with  our  constituents  and 
with  everyone  else.  None  of  us  will  take 
the  position  that  Cabinet  oflBcers  are 
not  worth  more  money  than  they  are 
presently  being  paid. 

What  I  object  to  is  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  and  House  have  not  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  what  they 
can  do  in  this  very  troublesome  time  of 
Inflation.  When  we  come  in  here  and  try 
to  talk  to  our  constituents  and  the  coun- 
try about  the  need  for  controlling  infla- 
tion, and  someone  comes  back  and  says, 
"How  can  you  do  that  when  you  have 
just  voted  yourself  a  40-percent  increase 
in  salary?"  I  am  going  to  find  myself 
tonguetied. 

For  these  reasons,  plus  the  discrepan- 
cies among  salaries  of  Congressmen,  Cab- 
inet oflBcers,  and  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  courts,  I  find 
myself  totally  unable  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Johnson  which  he 
gave  to  this  Congress  in  the  budget  this 
year. 

I  shall,  therefore,  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
shall  support  the  resolution  with  real 
enthusiasm. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  commend  him  highly  for  bringing  this 
matter  squarely  before  the  Senate.  This 
Commission  comes  out  of  a  bill  which 
really  never  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
except  that  in  the  final  days  of  the  ses- 
sion in  1967,  it  became  law  through  ap- 
proval of  a  conference  report. 

I  am  not  going  to  use  much  of  my  time 
to  discuss  the  amounts  involved.  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  some  increase  in  salary 
for  the  legislative  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  passed  through  the  time 
when  my  children  were  in  college  and  I 
therefore  know  the  burdens  that  one  has 
to  carry  during  such  a  period.  I  am  will- 
ing to  vote  for  some  increase  to  meet 
those  conditions. 

However,  the  amount  is  not  the  issue 
today.  We  have  a  principle  involved  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  our 
form  of  government;  namely,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  have  followed 
for  180  years,  directly  places  upon  us  the 
responsibility  on  the  point  of  setting  our 
salaries. 

I  refer  to  page  531  of  the  Senate  Man- 
ual, section  6,  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  states: 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  phrase  "to  be  ascertained  by  law," 
means  passage  of  a  law,  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  agreed  to  by 
the  Members  of  this  body,  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "ascer- 
tained by  law."  It  cannot  mean  anything 
else.  It  has  been  so  interpreted  during  all 
the  years  of  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

Now  we  have  abandoned  that  concept 
and  are  going  over  to  the  idea  of  having 
a  Commission  to  do  this  unwelcome  chore 
for  us.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Only  Congress  can  pass  a  law,  but  in- 
stead of  passing  a  law  we  have  passed 
the  buck.  We  have  passed  this  problem 
over  to  a  Commission  to  consider  the 
problem.  Now  they  return  with  a  sug- 
gested salary  increase  for  us. 

True,  the  President  passed  on  it,  too, 
but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  legislative 
department.  If  it  is  not  vetoed  by  the 
House  or  by  the  Senate,  then  it  becomes 
law.  This  Is  no  way  to  discharge  our 
responsibility. 

Where  did  we  go  to  get  this  thing 
done?  We  often  accuse  other  branches 
of  Government  of  usurpation  of  power. 
Last  fall  we  had  a  splendid  debate  here 
with  both  sides  ably  represented— and 
I  refer  to  this  only  by  illustration — 
wherein  the  Supreme  Court  was  charged 
with  legislation,  with  usurpation  of  pow- 
er, as  well  as  encroaching  upon  this 
body  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Now  we  propose  to  compound  error  by 


avoiding  a  responsibility  that  is  clearly 
our  own. 

Here  we  have  gone  to  the  executive 
branch  and  in  effect  have  asked  the  ex- 
ecutive to  set  our  salary.  We  know  that 
the  budget  is  so  large  and  the  complica- 
tions so  many  that  the  executive  branch 
has  become  more  and  more  dominant  in 
this  Government. 

We  go  to  the  executive  branch  which 
we  have  also  criticized  so  liberally  for 
usurpation  of  power,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, in  all  administrations,  and  we  say 
to  them,  In  effect,  "You  fix  our  salaries." 
This  Is  the  branch  of  our  Government 
against  which  we  are  supposed  to  guard 
our  power  and  properly  restrict  the  other. 
How  can  we  face  that  fact? 

We  can  stand  here  and  argue  until 
the  dome  of  this  Capitol  falls  in,  but 
we  will  never  make  our  constituents — 
not  one  in  500— believe  anything  except 
that  this  Is  an  evasion,  an  abdication  of 
our  personal  and  official  responsibility. 
This  then  Is  too  thin.  It  will  not  stand 
up.  I  believe  we  will  pass  a  fateful  leg- 
islative mark  today  if  this  proposal  be- 
comes law.  I  believe  the  legislative 
branch  of  this  Government  will  have 
taken,  not  a  step  forward,  but  a  step 
downward,  an  abdication  of  a  primary 
responsibility.  This  will  limit  our  power, 
our  persuasiveness,  our  Influence  In  oth- 
er matters  that  we  are  expected  to  pass 
on. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  trying  to  fully  de- 
stroy all  Increases  In  salary.  I  will  sup- 
port some  reasonable  amount,  but  I  want 
It  to  come  from  this  body,  after  being 
weighed  by  the  appropriate  committee 
and  subjected  to  the  cros.sfire  and  ex- 
change of  ideas,  facts,  and  figures  before 
our  appropriate  groups  and  for  further 
debate  on  the  floor.  This  put  us  in  the 
hole  where  we  have  to  carry  a  negative 
and  carry  a  veto  power  by  a  majority 
vote.  I  hope  that  by  a  favorable  vote  to- 
day for  our  position  that  we  will  be  saved 
from  the  unhappy  consequences  that  I 
have  briefly  described. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
the  time  he  yielded  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  STENNIS.  If  I  have  time,  I  am  glad 

to  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  for  the  purpose  of 
questions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  en- 
lighten the  Senate  on  what  the  vote  was 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  In  establishing  the 
Kappel  Commission?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  remember,  or  can  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  enlighten  us  on 
that  matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know.  Is  that 
the  one  that  brought  out  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Senator  will  yield  I  will  yield 
mvself  1  minute  to  reply. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
House  included  in  a  bill  dealing  with 
salary  scalec  of  civil  service  employees 
generally,  a  section  which  established  the 
so-called  Kappel  Commission.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  ^Mr.  Byrd)   offered 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  spite 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
here  this  afternoon,  I  think  the  issue  is 
really  whether  we  are  going  to  turn  the 
opportimltles  of  service  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  over  to  those  who  have  the 
resources  of  a  private  income.  Is  the 
Congress  going  to  supply  its  Members 
with  the  kind  of  resources  which  are 
necessary  to  provide  themselves  with 
means  sufficient  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions? I  think  that  really  is  the  basic 
question. 

I  think  it  spurious  and  irresponsible 
to  compare  the  sacrifices  of  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  with 
the  economic  sacrifices  to  be  made  by 
those  in  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  never  in  the  Nation's 
history  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
to  attract  and  retain  in  the  Government 
service  competent  men  and  women.  The 
problems  which  face  our  country,  if  they 
are  to  be  solved,  require  the  creative  and 
administrative  talents  of  the  finest  minds 
available.  In  seeking  out  capable  officials, 
the  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
compete  with  the  private  economy  to  hire 
the  most  talented. 

Senators,  Congressmen,  and  other  pub- 
lic officers  serve  at  great  sacrifice  to  their 
families,  to  their  privacy,  and  to  their 
financial  resources.  Self-sacrifice  for  the 
public  good  is  a  part  of  the  American  tra- 
dition of  public  service.  But  great  finan- 
cial losses,  in  addition  to  other  personal 
costs,  should  not  be  required  of  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  serve  the  public.  It  is 
wrong  and  it  is  inefficient.  If  the  public 
asks  them  to  serve,  they  should  make 
certain  they  are  compensated. 

In  11  States.  Governors  are  paid  com- 
pensation equal  to  congressional  pay.  In 
19  States,  Governors  are  paid  $35,000  to 
$50,000,  and  in  seven  States.  Governors 
are  paid  in  excess  of  $60,000  in  total  com- 
pensation. If  congressional  pay  is  raised, 
at  least  10  Governors  will  still  be  paid  a 
great  deal  more  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress— over  $50,000  each.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  responsibilities  of  most 
Governors  do  not  approach  that  of  the 
Congress,  where  decisions  affect  appro- 
priations averaging  over  $1  billion  for 
each  day  we  meet;  where  we  are  charged 
with,  among  other  things,  obligations  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense  and  de- 
clare war,  and  other  matters  vitally  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  everyone. 

Some  2,136  State,  city,  county  officials, 
education  officials,  judges,  and  public 
corporate  officers  are  paid  at  a  rate  equal 
to  or  above  that  paid  to  Members  of 
Congress.  It  is  significant  that  in  the 
past  year,  the  number  of  those  officials 
pAid  $35,000  or  more  was  increased  by  70 
percent.  This  trend  is  a  continuing  one: 
Nevy  York  and  California  just  recently 
voted  significant  increases  to  top  offi- 
cials. 

More  troublesome,  and  more  difficult 
to  reconcile,  are  figures  from  the  private 
economy.  These  lead  to  my  concern,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  may  be  approaching  a 
situation  where  only  the  self-sufficient 
will  be  able  to  afford  public  service.  I 
have  known  men  in  Massachusetts  and 


from  other  places  around  tlie  country 
who.  from  time  to  time,  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  run  for  public  office.  Those 
to  whom  I  refer,  have  been  not  men  of 
means,  but  men  of  quality.  As  they  con- 
sider the  costs  and  the  compensation, 
many  have  found  the  costs  to  their  fam- 
ily too  great.  In  many  Instances,  it  has 
been  a  tragic  loss. 

In  an  article  entitled  "What's  A  Good 
Man  Worth?"  Business  Week  magazine 
on  June  1,  1968.  surveyed  salaries  and 
other  compensation  paid  top  American 
business  executives  in  1967.  The  article 
reveals  that  Members  of  Congress,  Cab- 
inet members,  and  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices are  recompensed  far  below  second - 
or  third-level  management  positions  in 
both  large  and  small  corporations.  Be- 
cause of  the  stark  contrast  presented,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  tables  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  the 
Kappel  Commission  found  that  4  years 
ago,  the  median  income  for  executives  in 
manufacturing  or  retail  trade  corpora- 
tions was  $100,000,  excluding  such  addi- 
tional benefits  as  expense  accounts  and 
other  compensation.  They  further  re- 
ported that  total  compensation  in  execu- 
tive salaries  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
4.6  percent  annually  since  1963,  so  that 
these  same  executives  are  probably  now 
recei^nng  approximately  $120,000  a  year, 
four  times  the  amount  paid  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

As  another  example,  Mr.  President, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  in  1967,  paid  fifth- 
level  or  management  total  compensation 
of  $447,500. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  we  are  sensi- 
tive about  voting  on  our  own  relatively 
modest  pay  raise,  almost  as  if  we  feel  we 
earn  less  than  what  is  proposed.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  intelligent  and 
honorable  men  and  women,  worthy  of 
public  confidence.  If  there  are  those  who 
abuse  this  trust,  or  who  will  not  earn 
this  additional  compensation,  let  the 
electorate  solve  this  problem  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  Senators  need  this  in- 
crease and  we  need  competent  officials. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  pay 
raises  are  inflationary,  and  that  Con- 
gress is  setting  a  bad  example  because 
Congress  and  administration  have  called 
on  others  to  keep  wages  and  costs  down. 

It  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  if 
Congress  were  to  provide  for  yearly  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  themselves  and 
other  top-level  Federal  officers,  after  first 
making  salaries  comparable  to  those 
holding  important  responsibilities  in  the 
private  economy.  But  we  have  chosen  not 
to  bring  the  subject  up  annually,  or  even 
every  3  or  4  years.  Only  three  times  .since 
1926  have  salaries  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, heads  of  departments,  or  Justices 
cf  the  Supreme  Court  been  raised — three 
times  in  over  40  years.  Over  the  last  15 
years,  we  have  increased  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  officers  90  to  135  per- 
cent, while  during  the  same  period  con- 
gressional salaries  have  been  raised  38.9 
percent.  These  increases  would  be  modest 
enough  if  they  were  averaged  over  the 
years  since  1926. 
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We  are  sensitive  about  voting  a  raise, 
as  if  we  felt  we  earn  less  than  what  is 
proposed,  taking  into  consideration  the 
capabilities  and  earning  ability  of  Mem- 
bers. If  they  worked  elsewhere,  $42,500  is 
very  low. 

Senators  should  not  be  timid  in  this 
regard,  but  should  speak  out.  We  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  obligation  to 
assure  that  men  and  women  capable  of 
solving  today's  problems  are  compen- 
sated adequately  to  permit  their  partici- 
pation in  public  service.  This  is  a  problem 
of  vital  national  concern  and  our  re- 
sponsibility is  clear. 

Someone  must  speak  for  the  pay  raise. 
I  strongly  favor  it. 

Exhibit  1 

What's  a  Good  Man  Worth?  Plenty,  Ac- 
cording TO  Survey  or  What  U.S.  Compa- 
nies Paid  Top  Executives  Last  Year 

Ask  any  executive  why  a  top  manager  gets 
raises,  and  he'll  give  you  a  two-part  answer: 
As  a  reward  for  outstanding  service:  and  as 
motivation  for  him  to  make  more  money  for 
the  company. 

This  would  apply  to  most  chief  execu- 
tives— and  that's  what  makes  President 
Samuel  Bronfman  of  Distillers  Corp.-Sea- 
grams,  Ltd..  such  an  exception.  His  salary 
has  remained  at  about  the  same  level  since 
Business  Week's  annual  compilation  of  top 
executive  salaries  was  started  in  1950.  But 
at  $331,470,  It  puts  him  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  top  executive  salaries. 

OTHER   REWARDS 

Bronfman's  nearest  competitors  for  top 
spot.  Procter  &  Gamble  Chairman  Nell  H. 
McElroy  and  President  Howard  J.  Morgens, 
each  got  $325,000  in  1067.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  these  three  are  highest  paid  man- 
agers in  U.S.  business.  Far  from  it,  as  the 
case  of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Chairman  Harold  Geneen  shows.  With  a 
1967  salary  of  $250,042.  Geneen  also  pulled 
down  $235,000  in  additional  compensation,  or 
$485,000  total  compensation.  This  put  him 
In  a  virtual  tie  with  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Chairman  P.  B.  Hoffmann,  whose  $277,000 
salary  and  $209,142  in  additional  compensa- 
tion totaled  $486,000. 

For  the  biggest  money  award — although 
not  all  paid  in  1967 — first  place  goes  to  Fred- 
eric G.  Donner,  who  retired  Nov.  1  as  chair- 
man of  General  Motors.  On  top  of  his  $169,617 
salary,  Donner  was  granted  a  bonus  of  $460,- 
000,  payable  In  equal  installments  over  five 
years.  He  now  Is  drawing  annual  Install- 
ments on  previous  bonuses;  in  1966,  the 
bonus  award  was  $590,000, 

As  has  been  the  case  for  many  years,  the 
total  compensation  package  of  the  top  man- 
agers of  U.S.  business  and  Industry  includes 
many  rewards  that  sweeten  the  pay  package. 
About  60 ':i  of  all  companles'tnow  have  some 
sort  of  Incentive  plan,  typically  a  cash  pro- 
gram related  to  profits  and  containing  a  cer- 
tain element  of  judgment.  In  some  of  these 
programs,  such  as  the  plan  at  General  Elec- 
tric, executives  can  take  their  incentive  pay 
In  stock  and  defer  it.  But  over  the  past  five 
years  or  so,  the  trend  has  been  away  from  the 
deferred  plan  toward  cash.  One  major  rea- 
son: Since  taxes  In  the  top  brackets  dropped 
from  92  T^  to  70 '"r,  executives  were  disen- 
chanted with  the  thought  of  deferred  com- 
pensation sitting  around  earning  nothing. 
By  taking  It  in  cash,  they  can  put  It  to  work 
on  a  capital  gains  basis  and  double  It  In 
20  years,  according  to  executive  compensation 
expert  Arch  Patton  of  McKlnsey  &  Co. 
comparison 

Another  form  of  executive  comp>ensatlon, 
the  stock  option.  Is  still  surprisingly  popular 
despite  tighter  rules  adopted  In  1964.  Execu- 


tives now  have  to  hold  their  stock  three  years 
lo  get  capital  gains  ireatment  if  they  sell  it, 
and  must  exercise  the  option  within  five 
years,  rather  than  10  as  the  previous  ruling 
held. 

"When  tliese  guys  gripe  to  me  about  the 
new  law."  observes  Patton,  "I  tell  them  that 
If  the  old  one  hadn't  been  around,  they'd 
be  doing  cartwheels  abovit  this  one.  The  1951 
law  was  so  lax  It  Just  makes  this  one  seem 
restrictive,  which  It  Isn't.  " 

Also,  there  is  a  practical  side  to  stock  op- 
tions. Says  Robert  D.  Hulme.  compensation 
expert  with  Philadelphia-based  management 
consulting  firm  Towers,  Perrlng,  Forster  & 
Crosby:  "With  the  tremendous  number  of 
tender  offers  being  made,  it's  always  nice  for 
the  company  that  wants  to  continue  its  own 
identity  to  have  stock  in  friendly  hands." 
ITT  plan 
One  option  plan  receiving  much  attention 
Is  the  self-restricted  stock  gift,  first  unveiled 
by  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  1967.  'Tnls  allows  the  executive  to  buy 
stock  at  about  one-half  market  value,"  ex- 
plains Jack  Lesher,  a  vice-president  with 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton.  Inc..  and  the  man- 
agement consulting  organization's  top  expert 
on  the  subject. 

The  tax  treatment  on  such  arrangements 
used  to  be  that  the  difference  between  what 
the  executive  paid  and  market  value  was 
considered  taxable  Income,  but  Geneen's 
plan — called  ITT's  "career  stock  plan" — 
cleverly  sidestepped  this  ruling.  Since  the 
plan  Imposes  Its  own  restrictions  (execu- 
tives cannot  sell  the  stock  for  10  years,  and 
then  only  S^o  a  year),  the  IRS  doesn't  view 
the  difference  in  price  as  taxable.  It  was  de- 
signed to  retain  the  recipient's  services  and 
wasn't  negotiable  anyway,  IBS  reasoned. 

TRAPPED 

These  plans,  along  with  such  other  reten- 
tion devices  as  bonuses  contingent  on  a 
man  remaining  until  retirement,  have  cer- 
tain limitations,  Lesher  observes.  "The  com- 
pany doesn't  want  to  force  the  retention 
of  someone  It  doesn't  want,  and  the  fact 
that  an  executive  who  wants  to  leave  feels 
locked  In  could  make  for  an  unhealthy  situa- 
tion. Someone  once  called  these  plans  'the 
golden  handcuffs.'  " 

Other  Ingredients  In  the  compensation 
package  often  Include  life  Insurance  and 
pension  plans  based  on  salary,  major  medi- 
cal and  disability  plans,  and  very  expen- 
sive holidays  and  vacations. 

When  all  these  fringes  are  added  together, 
and  combined  with  such  top  executive  per- 
quisites as  company-provided  transporta- 
tion, Intown  apartments,  and  the  like,  they 
can  make  a  package  that  unhesitatingly  can 
be  described  as  welcome.  Yet,  the  measure  of 
a  man's  esteem  In  the  eyes  of  his  associates 
(and  competitors)   remains  his  salary. 

yardstick 

Partly  because  It  provides  a  basis  of  inter- 
company comparison  uncluttered  with  in- 
tangibles, and  partly  because  a  man's  salary 
is  the  fabric  from  which  most  American 
dreams  are  made,  the  ones  revealed  to  the 
public  are  closely  followed  In  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  They  make  popular  reading  for  the 
same  reason  the  batting  averages  on  the 
sports  page  fascinate  many  people:  In  a 
world  composed  of  varying  shades  of  gray. 
they  provide  an  all-too-rare  opportunity  to 
deal  with  blacks  and  whites.  Samuel  Bronf- 
man's salary  Is  highest,  has  been  for  years, 
and  that's  that.  That's  $962.38  a  day. 

Others  at  the  top  of  the  salary  scale  In- 
clude— in  addition  to  P&Q's  McElroy  and 
Morgens  at  $325.000— U.S.  Steel's  Blough. 
$298,750;  R.C.A.'s  Sarnoff.  $290,000;  Kaiser's 
Ready.  $290,000;  Texaco's  Rambin,  $285,000; 
Union  Carbide's  Mason.  $285,000;  Eastman 
Kodak's  Vaughn,  $280,000;  Johnson  &  John- 


son's   Hofmann,    $277,000;    and    Firestone's 
Firestone,  $275,000. 

PRESSURE    FROM    BELOW 

In  such  a  rarlfled  salary  atmosphere.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  motivation  plays  as  much  of 
a  role  in  determining  salaries  as  the  neces- 
sity to  pay  handsomely  the  men  on  the  slopes 
Immediately  below  the  summit.  A  survey  of 
the  compensation  of  the  550  top  executives 
of  50  large  corporations  from  1940  to  1963 
was  conducted  by  Purdue  Professor  Wilbur 
G.  Lewellen  and  published  this  year  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  It 
reports  that  the  typical  second-  through 
fifth-ranking  executives  in  large  manufac- 
turing corporations  now  receive,  respectively. 
75'^,.  641,.  57^;.  and  53'!  as  much  before- 
tax  salary  and  bonus  as  their  firm's  senior 
oflicer.  In  1940-41,  the  figures  were  62  "Tc, 
50  "I, ,  44 ' ;  ,  and  39 '':, . 

The  study,  aided  by  grants  from  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Funrl  and  the  Life  In- 
surance Assn.  of  America,  finds:  "While  top 
executives'  sal.iry  and  bonus  income  has  In- 
creased by  83';  before  taxes  and  331.  after 
taxes  since  1940,  their  aggregate  after  tax 
remuneration  has  approximately  doubled. 
Deferred  and  contingent  rewards,  which  now 
comprise  about  half  the  compensation  pack- 
age, have  accoimted  for  the  major  portion  of 
this  increase." 

Lewellen  also  observes  that  "it  turns  out 
that  the  senior  executives  in  our  sample  v;ere 
no  better  off  in  1963  than  in  1940  in  terms 
of  real  after-tax  Income.  In  large  part,  these 
developments  can  be  attributed  to  a  sharp 
rise  in  personal  tax  rates," 

HOW   BIG? 

Another  facet  of  the  reasoning  behind  the 
heft  of  top  executive  salary  and  compensa- 
tion has  been  raised  recently  by  behavioral 
scientist  and  management  consultant  Saul 
W.  Gellerman  in  a  new  book  titled  Manage- 
ment by  Motivation, 

Gellerman's  basic  position  Is  that  "current 
Income  does  not  affect  job  performance  In 
any  lasting  or  significant  way."  It  can 
motivate  only  "when  the  Increment  in  pros- 
pect is  large'enough  relative  to  existing  in- 
come." 

Gellerman.  who  won  a  McKlnsey  award 
with  a  previous  book,  goes  on  to  conclude 
that  to  be  effective  as  a  motivator — rather 
than  as  a  satisfier — money  "must  be  used 
with  discrimination,  but  on  a  princely  scale. 
It  must  be  used  to  make  men  wealthy."  Gel- 
lerman's reasoning,  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  "most  of  the  great  produc- 
tivity increases  In  recent  memory  did  not 
happen  because  individuals  resolved  to  do 
more,"  accepts  the  notion  that  individual  ef- 
fort doesn't  always  count. 

"In  those  few  cases  where  large  incre- 
ments can  make  a  difference,  they  can  make 
an  enormous  difference,"  he  avers.  "Manage- 
ments should  therefore  continually  seek  out 
opportunities  for  benefiting  their  companies 
hugely  by  deliberately  making  certain  in- 
dividuals wealthy. 

IMPONDERABLES 

Another  rationale  for  the  size  of  top  execu- 
tive compensation — that  it  is  pegged  to  the 
assumption  by  that  individual  of  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  corporation's  assets- 
is  a  relative  thing.  The  chief  executive  of  the 
nation,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
shoulders  the  most  nweFOme  responslbiUties 
in  the  world  in  return  for  a  comparatively 
modest  SIOO.OOO  salary,  plus  a  $50,000  ex- 
pense allowance  and  $40,000  for  travel.  The 
difference,  of  course,  lies  in  the  Imponder- 
ables of  power,  prestige,  nnd  pride  that  drive 
men  to  seek  the  office  in  the  first  place. 

And  it  is  often  pride  that  sets  salaries  In 
business,  too.  Recalls  Patton:  "You  would  not 
believe  the  way  some  guys  getting  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  will  worry  about  sev- 
eral thousand  more." 
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Doyle  Dane  Bernbach.  Inc.: 
William  Bernbach.  presiAnt 
Ned  Doyle,  executive  vie 
Maxwell  Dane,  executive 
Other:  Amounts  set  asidi 
plan. 
Foote,  Cone  A  Belding,  Inc  : 
Holland  W.  Taylor,  chaii 
mittee  (retired  DecemI 
Richard  W.  Tully.  chairm 
Charles  S.  Winston.  Jr . 
Other  includes  amount  set 
ing  year  in  profit  stiaring  pi. 


$117,211 

president 117,211 

vice  president 103,940 

under  profit-sharing 


an,  executive  com- 

rl967) 100,000 

n 82,500 

li^esident 82. 500 

afide  or  accrued  dur- 


iide  It 


ce  president  retired 


V  ce  president  retired. 


ff  jn. 


ecutive  committee  . 
management 


Citefpillar  Tractor  Co. : 
W.  Blackie.  chairman. 
W  H   Franklin,  president 
Deere  &  Co. 

William  A.  Hewitt,  chain 
Ellwood  F  Curtis,  presii] 
C.  R  Carlspji.  Mr .  senior 

(Mar  51J957). 

GBorge  V.  fr»nch.  senior 
Grey  Advertising.  Inc.: 

Richard  S  Lessler.  chairn 
Samuel  Dalsimer.  vice  ch^rman 
Arthur  C.  Fatt.  chairman, 
Herbert   D    Strauss,  chairman. 

committee 

Edward  H  Meyer,  presid 
Beniamin  Alcock.  executii 
Other:  Amounts  set  aside 

plan. 
Ogiivy  &  Mather.  Inc.: 

David  Ojilvy.  chairman.. 
John  Elliott,  Jr..  chairman. 
James  R.  Heekin.  Jr.,  pre 

York 

Alan  H.  Sidnam,  vice  cha 

York 

Other:  Amounts  set  aside 

plan. 
Papert,  Koemg,  Lois.  Inc.: 
Frederic  Papert.  chairman 
Julian  Koenig.  chairman,  e  [ecutive  committee.. 
Norman  Grulich,  president  . 


•ide  It 


vice  president 

under  profit-sharing 


under  profit-sharing 


Avco  Corp  : 

Kendrick  R.  Wilson,  Jr..  cl^.rman 
James  R.  Kerr,  president 
Earl  H.  Blaik.  chairman 
Salary  includes  incentive 

Boeing  Co.: 

William  M.  Allen,  presider : 
T.  A.  Wilson,  execut  v«  vi 
H.  W.  Haynes.  vice  presi 
J.  0.  Yeasting.  vice  pres 
Edward  C  Wells,  wee  president 
Lowell  P.  Mickelwait  vice 
Salary  includes  incentive 
the  previous  vear  Other 
sation. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.: 

Roger  Lewis,  chairman  anc 
John  A.  Sargent,  vice  presi  lent 
Frank  W.  Davis,  vice  presii  ent 


tide  it 
sdi  nt 


:  Gr  iss, 
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1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


1967  Other 

salary  payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
paymente 


$17,250  $117,211 
17,250  117,211 
15,300      103,940 


8,925 
7,284 
7.284 


100,000 
60,000 
70.000 


$17,250 
17.250 
15,300 


8,925 
5.175 
6.112 


Burlington  Industries,  Inc.  (fiscal  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1%7): 
Henrv  E.  Rauch,  chairman $145,000 


160.000 
129, 167 


$8. 139 
9,248 
6,597 


$160, 000 
175,000 
130,000 


n. 


AGRICULTURAL  EQUIPMENT 


Charles  F.  Myers.  Jr.,  president 

Ely  R.  Callaway,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president.. 

Other:  Amounts  paid  to  profit-sharing  plan.  In 
addition,  employment  contracts  entered  into 
provide  for  deterred  payments  upon  expira- 
tion of  employment  as  follows:  Rauch, 
$25,451  for  10  years;  Myers.  $34,138  for  10 
years:  Callaway,  $30,000  for  1  year.  $20,000 
for  3  years,  and  $45,060  for  5  years. 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co..  Inc.: 

Barry  T.  Leithead.  chairman 150,000 

Henry  H.  Henley,  Jr..  president ' 90.000 

Robert  T.  Garrison,  vice  president! 65,000 


$11,939 
13.567 
8,683 


130,000      150,000 


130,000 

"'ee.'ooo 


1967 
salary 


Other 

pay-  1%6 

ments        salary 


Other 

pay- 
ments 


$176.666 $158,750 

133,333 117,500 

236.910 247,945 

192.330 200,100 

79.157 163,035  . 

157,198 163,035  . 


'  Employed  Apr.  3,  1%7. 
2  Retired  Mar.  31,  1967. 

Note:  Henley  receives  $10,000  deferred  compensation  lor  each  year  of  his  employment 

AUTOS  AND  PARTS 


1%7         Other 
salary   payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


)SM  New  York 

ident.  0  &  M  New 


rman,  0  &  M  New 


70,000 
70.000 
80.000 

80.000 
70,  009 
75. 000 


100,135 
85. 135 

85.135 

75.135 


47. 250 
47, 250 
47.250 


$1,573 

1,708 

573 

1,931 

1,400 

277 


15,218 
12,935 

12,935 

11,413 


70,000 
70,000 
80.000 

80.  000 
70,000 
75.000 


85,135 
75, 135 

75. 135 

70, 135 


37, 423 
37, 423 


$6,113 
6,113 
7,050 

7,050 
6.113 
6.581 


12,980 
11,453 

11.453 

10.690 


112,250     $83,250 

49,517 

91,333   60,000 


AIRCRAFT  AND  MISSILES 


1967  Other 

salary   payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


e:  ecutive  committee.. 
c  )mpensatlon. 


$265.000 $267,500 

265.000 267,500 

185,000 188.750 


111,540  $75,000       99,985 

president 109,620 82.571 

87.160 

85,000       31,000 

82.310       33.500 

resident 76,160 82.985 

cf  mpensation  earned 
deferred  compen- 


$74,989 


president 171,753        75.000      127.000 

102,266       50,000      102,500 

75,925       35.000       75,333 


75,000 
50,000 
35,000 


American  Motors  Corp.  (fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30): 

Roy  D.  Chapin.  Jr..  chairman $119,698 

William  V.  Luneburg,  president 94,191 

Roy  Abernethy.  former  president' 68,790 

Bernard  A.  Chapman,  executive  vk:e  president ' 

Bendix  Corp.  (fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1967): 

A  P.  Fontaine,  chairman 

M.  P.  Ferguson,  chairman,  finance  committee' 

G.  E.  Stoll.  president 

Other  payments  to  be  made  In  annual  install- 
ments. 
Borg- Warner  Corp: 

Robert  S.  Ingersoll.  chairman 168.882 

L.G.Porter  president* 173.500 

Albert  Steg.  senior  vice  president 130,500 

R.  W.  Murphy,  senior  vice  president 115.378 

Salary  includes  incentive  compensation.  Other: 
Shares  valued  at  $27,375  each  for  1967; 
$42.87  each  for  1966. 
Chrysler  Corp. : 

Lynn  A.  Townsend.  chairman 

V.  E.  Boyd,  president 

George  H.  Love,  chairman  executive  committee 

R.  S.  Bright,  vice  pres'dent 

Other  payments  to  be  made  in  nstallments 
through  1971.  Contributions  made  to  thrift- 
stock  ownership  program  for:  Love,  $1,458; 
Townsend.  $9,333:  Boyd,  $7  000;  Bright 
$5,833  in  1967— Love.  5.000;  Townsend, 
$7,000;  Boyd.  $5,000;  Bright  55.000  m  1966. 
Ford  Motor  Co.: 

Henry  Ford  II.  chairman 

Arjay  Miller,  president 

Charles  H.  Patterson  executive  vice  president  ■. 
General  Motors  Corp. : 

James  M.  Roche,  chairman 183,333 

George  Russell,  vice  chairman 163,333 

Edward  N.  Cole,  president 163,333 

Edward  D.  Rollert,  executive  vice  president 151,667 

Roger  M.  Keyes.  executive  vice  president 147,500 

Frederic  G.  Donner,  chairman  '. 169,617 

Semon  E.  Knudsen,  executive  vice  president 

Other  payments  to  be  made  In  five  annual  in- 
stallments. 
TRW,  Inc.: 

J.D.Wright,  chairman. 240,000 

S.  Ramo.  vice  chairman 190,000  . 

H.  A.  Shepard,  president 196,000  . 


1, 009  s 


699  s 


200,000   198,200 
150,000   1  2,700 

31,250 

125, 000   82, 900 


200,000 
175.000 
139,487 


393, 750 
341.250 
341,250 
333, 750 
330,000 
460,000 


$86,579 
65, 490 

144, 499 
92,468 

116,658 
104,625 
114,450 


173,758 
180,000 
127,500 
126, 250 


175,000 
125,000 
125,000 
125.000 


200,000 
175,000 
160, 000 

180,000 
160, 000 
160, 000 
148.750 
144. 167 
200,000 
144, 167 


215,000 
172,000 
178,000 


$547  s 


158,800 
108,800 

"i  08.' 800 


415,000 
415,000 
375, 000 

412,500 
356,250 
356, 250 
345,000 
330, 000 
590.000 
337, 500 


AIRCRAFT  AND  MISSILES 


'  Retired  Jan.  9,  1967. 

a  Retired  Oct  1.  1966.      f-      — 

>  Chairman  Finance  Committee  to  Feb.  23,  1967,  consultant  thereafter. 

<  Retired  Mar.  1,  1%8. 

!  Retired  Nov.  1,  1967. 


1%7  Other 

salary   payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


n 146,500 

126.250 
or  prior  years.  In 
ifider  salaried  em- 
$1,774;  Haugh- 
In  1967;  $2,800. 


3,600 
2,039 


140,000 
105.000 


Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.: 

CourtlandtS.  Gross,  chairnian  (to  May  2,1967).    $90,000     $26,000    $140,000 
Daniel  J.  Houghton,  chairn 
A.  Carl  Kotchian.  president 
OU)er:  Incentive  awards 

addition  contributions 

ployees  savings  plan:  ' 

ton.  K476:  Kotchian,' 

$4,200.  and  $3,150  in  19 
Martin-Marietta  Corp.: 

George  M.  Bunker,  presid 
Joseph  E.  Muckley.  executilie  vice  president... 
United  Aircraft  Corp.: 

H.  M.  Horner,  chairman. 
William  P.  Gwinn.  president. 
Leonard  C  Mallet  vice  pre  ident. 
Erie  Martin,  vice  president 
William  R.  Robbins.  vice  pr  isident. 
Salary  includes  incentive  c(  mpensation. 


$20,000 


1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


,  $3,  !54 
1916. 


iidei  t 


150,000 150,000 

124,000 125.000 

250,000 226,195 

185,000 171,394 

147,250 130.395 

127.500 122.500  , 

125,000 121,015 


Armstrong  Cork  Co.: 

C.  J.  Backstrand.  chairman 

M.  J.  Warnock,  president 

C.  N.  Painter,  executive  vice  president 

James  H  Binns.  senior  vice  president 

Johns-Manville  Corp.: 

C.  B.  Burnett,  president 

Roger  Hackney,  vice  president 

Other:  payments  into  profit-sharing  fund,  and 
additional  deferred  payments  at  $4,260  to 
Burnett,  and  $2,605  to  Hackney. 
National  Gypsum  Co.: 

Colon  Brown,  chairman,  and  president 

M.  H.  Baker,  honorary  chairman... 

L.  L.  Hank,  senior  vice  president 

F.  A.  Wagner,  vice  president 


$90,000 $105,000 

186,000  214,750 

130,000 150,250 

90,700 102.850 


150.000 
18.897 


$59,436 
38.810 


125,000 109.610 

75.000 

52.000         5,150       51.616 
62,333         8,350       50.869 


$4,102 
4,102 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS— Continued 


1967         Other 
salary    payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


United  States  Gypsum  Co.: 

C.  H.  Shaver,  chairman  (retired  May  10,  1%7).    $54. 032  $150. 000 

Graham  J.  Morgan,  president 150,000      $22,965      150,000 

Edward  Rembert.  executive  vice  president 90,000       12,675       90,000 

U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers,  Inc.: 

Karl  R.  Bendetsen,  chairman 

Gene  C.  Brewer,  president 

John  P.  Schlick,  executive  vice  president... 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.: 

Norton  Clapp.  chairman 

George  H.  Weyerhaeuser,  president 110,000 

Joseph  E.  Nolan,  executive  vice  president 80.000 


150.000 150.000 

150,000 135,000 

95.000 95,000 

50,000 107,292 

57,346  105,260 

36, 700  80, 000 


$30.  522 
86.841 
63, 040 


CHEMICALS 


1967         Other 
Salary   payments 


1%6 
Salary 


Other 
payments 


Allied  Chemical  Corp.: 

Chester  M.  Brown,  chairman. 

John  T.  Connor,  president  as  of  Feb.  15,  1967.. 

J.  Howard  Marshall,  executive  vice  president... 

I.  H.  Fooshee.  executive  vice  president 

Frederick  L.  Bissinger,  executive  vice  presidenL 

Other:  Incentive  compensation  awards.  Also 
dividend  units:  Brown— 2.712,  $5,700;  Foo- 
shee-1.847,  $5,126. 
American  Cyanamid  Co. 

J.  Allegaert.  chairman - 

C.  D.  Siverd,  president - 

A.  B.  Clow,  executive  vice  president 

R.  C.  Swain,  executive  vice  p'esident 

Other  includes  incentive  compensation  paid,  as 
well  as  contingent  awards  in  future  in  stock: 
Allegaert— 752  shares;  Clow— 1.137  shares; 
Swaii»— 1,137  shares;  in  1966;  Clow— 1,377 
shares;  Swain— 708  shares. 
Dow  Chemical  Co.: 

Carl  A.  Gerstacker.  chairman 

Herbert  D.  Ooan.  president 

C.  B.  Branch,  executive  vice  president 

E.  I.du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. : 

Lammot  du  P.  Copeland,  chairman  as  of  De- 
cember 1967,  formerly  president 

Crawford  H.  GreenewaU,  chairman,  finance 
committee,  resigned  as  board  chairman  De- 
cember 1967 

Charles  B.  McCoy,  president,  elected  president 
December  1%7,  formerly  vice  president 

Lester  S.  Sinness.  vice  president 

R.  Russell  Pippin,  vice  president -. 

David  H.  Dawson,  vice  president 

I  rSnSe  du  Pont.  J r..  vice  president 

George  E.  Holbrook.  vice  president _ . . 

Samuel  Lenher.  vice  president 

Wallace  E.  Gordon,  vice  president 

•  .  Other:  Bonus.  Also,  dividend  units  awarded  in 
1967  valued  at.  Copeland— $72,825.  Greene- 
wall— $53. 185;  McCoy— $55,075;  Sinness— 
$47,830;  Pippin— $49,990:  Dawson— $53,645 
du  Pont- $495;  Holbrook— $69,610;  Lenher 
—$52,185:  Gordon— $38,490  Dividend  units 
in  1966  valued  at:  Copeland— $63,273; 
Greenewalt— $61,163;  McCoy-$53.676;  Sin- 
ness—$45,345;  Dawson— $52,032:  Holbrook 
—$70,392:  Lenher— $50,353:  Gordon-$34.- 
490. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.: 

William  S,  Vaughn,  chairman 

Louis  K.  Eilers.  president 

M.  Wren  Gabel,  executive  vice  president 

Clarence  L.  A.  Wynd,  vice  president  retired 
Feb.  24,  1%7 

Other:  Set  aside  or  accrued  to  savings  and  in- 
vestment plan.  Also,  shares  contingently 
payable  annually  after  end  of  service  at 
$12262  per  share  in  1966:  Vaughn— 209; 
Gabel-147;  Eilers— 111;  Wynd-127. 
Monsanto  Co.: 

Edward  A.  O'Neal,  chariman 

Charles  H.  Sommer,  president 

John  L.  Christian,  senior  vice  president 

John  L.  Gillis.  vice  president 

Robert  K.  Mueller,  vice  president 

Other:  Cash  and  stock  awards  under  the  bonus 
plan. 
Union  Carbide  Corp.: 

Birny  Mason.  Jr..  chairman 

Kenneth  Rush,  president 

Kenneth  H.  Hannan.  executive  vice  president.. 

Other:  Payments  under  incentive  plan. 


$150,000 
113,750 
125.000 
100,000 
100.000 


79.471 
69, 200 
75,000 
75,000 


$150,000   $25,500 

$49,400 

40.300  125.000  81.250 
110.000 

40,300  100,000    65,000 


58, 882 
39,677 
37, 838 
37,838 


75. 000 
75.000 


46, 280 
67.  521 


206, 250 

194,247  . 
196,698  . 
161,434  . 

216  250 

186,892  . 

229, 481 

•98,000 

235,600 

n36,000 

147,429 

(■) 

151,100 

(•) 

131,505 
128,  300 
128  300 

;  85, 000 

■  83, 000 

:  83, 000  . 
;  83, 000 

■  83, 000 
'  83, 000 
'  83, 000 
'  83,  000 

126,200 
128.200 

•116,000 
'116,000 

126,  500 
126, 155 
125, 400 
125,  300 
125.200 

126,200 
60, 200 
125, 100 
125,300 
125,219 

'116,000 
55.  000 
'116.000 
'116,000 
'116,000 

280, 000 
220,000 
200.000 


47.520 
28,440 
30,960 


270, 000 
180,000 
180.000 


44,  516 
23, 877 
28,361 


63.0% 170,000        26.386 


135,000 
150.000 
120.000 
100,000 
100,000 


135,000  , 
150,000  , 
103,333 
100,000 
100,000 


COMMUNICATIONS— Continued 


1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


285.000 
195, 000 
160, 000 


66, 000  285, 000 
26,000  176,667 
36.000   160,000 


COMMUNICATIONS 


$148,000  $150,000 
148.000   150.000 

115.000 

54.000      111.769 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.: 

William  S.  Pdley.  chairman $200,000 

Frank  Stanton,  president 200,000 

Merle  S,  Jones,  vice  president 115,000  . 

John  A.  Schneider,  vice  president 115,000 

Deferred  compensation:  Paley— $12,000; 
Stanton— $12,000;  Jones— none;  Schneider— 
$18,000;  in  1%6.  Paley-$15.000;  Stanton— 
$15,000;  Jones-$22.500;  Schneider— $67,000. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  (k>rp.: 

Donald  C.  Power,  chairman 100,000 

Leslie  H.  Warner,  president 225,000 

Herbert  F  Leilo.  executive  vice  president 160,000 

James  J  Clerkin.  Jr.,  executive  vice  president.    110,000 
John  J.  Douglas,  executive  vice  president 110,000  . 

Radio  Corp.  of  America: 

David  Sarnoff,  chairman 290,000 

Elmer  W.  Engstrom,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee   - 250,000 

Robert  W.  Sarnoff.  president 225. 000 

Charles  M.  Odorizzi.  executive  vice  president. .     140.000 

W.  Walter  Watts,  executive  vice  president 140, 000 

Other:  Incentive  award  payable  in  5  annual 
installments.  Amounts  shown  paid  during 
year 


$185,000 
185.000 
67.500 
22. 500 


66,000 
26,000 
26,000 


1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.: 

H.  I.  Romnes.  chairman 

Ben  S.  Gilmer,  president  (from  Feb.  1,  1967) 


$246.133 $205,600 

198,683 153.000 


40.000 
35.000 
30,000 
30, 000 


169, 149 

206,250 

143.333 

99.583 

99,583 

290.000 


250,000 
225,000 
140.000 
140,000 


45,000 
40.000 
34.000 
34,000 


CONGLOMERATES 


1967  Other 

salary  payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


Bangor  Punta  Corp.: 

Nicolas  M.  Salgo.  chairman 

W.    Gordon    Robertson,   chairman,   executive 
commissioner  ...   

Robert  A  Levinson.  vice  president 

Indian  Head  Inc.: 

James  E  Robison.  chairman 

Robert  W.  Lear,  president , 

Andrew  Kalman.  executive  vice  president . 

Other  includes  an  ihcentive  compensation  plan 
and  stock  purchase  plan — contributions  lor 
Robison  of  $1,177  and  Kalman  of  51.444  in 
each  year 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.: 

Harold  S  Geneen.  chairman  and  president 

Ted  B,  Westfall,  executive  vice  president 

Ling-Temco-Vought,  Inc  : 

James  J   Ling,  chairman 

Clyde  Skeen.  president 

Robert  McCuMoch.  chairman,  executive  com- 
missioner  - 

Other  payment:  Incentive  compensation. 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Qorp: 

Howard  A.  Newman,  chairman  and  president.. 

Roger  M,  Kelly,  vice  chairman    

Daniel  I  Sargent,  vice  president 

Other:  amounts  accrued  lor  1967. 
Studebaker  Worthington: 

F.  J.  Nunlist.  president 

A.  G.  Mumma.  vice  president 

Textron: 

Rupert  C.  Thompson.  Jr .  chairman 

G.  William  Miller,  president.. 

Harvey  Gaylord.  executive  vice  president 

Other  includes  amounts  set  aside  or  accrued; 

in  addition,  following  amounts  were  paid 
under  employees  stock  savings  plan'  Thomp- 
son—$6,000:      Miller— $4,500:      Gaylord— 
$4,194  in  each  year. 
American  Can  Co.: 

William  F.  May.  chairman 

Elmer  T.  Klassen.  president 

Salary  includes  payments  under  incentive  plan. 
Container  Corp.: 

Leo  H.  Schoenhoten.  president 

Frederick  S.  Crysler.  executive  vwe  president.. 

Thomas  F.  Cass,  executive  vice  president 

Continental  Can  Co.: 

Thomas  C.  Fogarty.  chairman  

Reuben  L.  Perin.  vice  chairman 

Ellison  L.  Hazard,  president 


$75,000  

90,000  

60,000 

84,167      $51,569      $75,000       $68,468 

42.334        16.339  

75.000        18.338 


250.042 
121.500 

233, 536 
153,064 


235,000 
85.000 

150,000 
100,000 


242, 799 
122,000 

118,%2 
80, 163 


74,766 97,257 


100. 000  206. 847 
85.000  85.000 
63.333  


150.000 
107.875 

241. 050 
181.050 
162. 056 


185,515 
170. 170 


172.668  , 
110.350 
107. 050 

240, 000 
150,000 
180,000 


260  s. 


100,000 
65,000 
60. 000 


225. 000 
t5.000 

200,000 
50,000 


50,000 
7.500 


34. 440 
25,830 


245. 550 
185. 550 
156.870 


36.000 
27.000 


200. 300 
192.922 


168,154 
111.800 
108,350 

250,000 
156.250 
187. 500 


DISTILLERS 


1967  Other 

salary   payments 


1966 
salarv 


Distillers  Corp.-Seagrams.  Ltd.  (fiscal  year  ending 

Samuel  Bronfman,  president $331.475 ^??l-i!5 

Allan  Bronfman,  vice  president 190.738 190.738 

National  Distillers  &  Chemical  Corp.: 

John  E  Bierwirth.  chairman 215,120      1.550s.      222,410 

B.  C.  Ohlandt  vice  chairman' 162.411         868s.      154.934 

W.  P.  Marsh.  Jr.  president 162,411  868s       161.334 

Other:  Common  stock  contingently  allotted  at 
$40.31  per  share  in  1967  at  $37.73  per  share 
in  1966. 
Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Other 
payments 


1.853S. 
993  5. 
993  s. 
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chair  nai 


Schenley  Industries,  lnc.(fisca 
Lewis  S.  Rosenstei! 
John  Macltie.  president- 
Louis  B  Nichol',  executii^ 
Other:  deterred  compensi  tion 


1  Retired  Dec  31    1967 
'  In  1966.  chairman  ot 


Seag  r 


rr  lan. 


Allis-Chalmers  Manutacturing  U).: 
R  S.  Stevenson,  chairmar . 
W.  G  Scholl.  president 
Salary   includes   incentiv 
1967  Other  payments  i 
compensation. 
General  Electric  Co  : 

Gerald  L  Phillippe.  chai 
Fred  J   Borch,  president 
Herman  L  Weiss  vice  pr^ident 
Salary  includes  incentive 
,  includes  jncentive  com 

stock  on  a  deferred  t)asl ; 
-In  196J-«$109  50in  1 
Honeywell,  Inc  : 

James  H   Binger.  chairmat 
Stephen  f   Keating,  presii  ent 
Altred  M   Wilson,  executi'^ 
Salary   includes   mcentivi 
1967:    Binger— J22  000 
Wilson— J9,5O0;  for  1 
Keating— J20.000;  Wi 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 
0.  C   Burnham,  president 
George  L.  Wilcox,  executivi 
R.  E.  Kirby.  executive  vic( 
George  G.  Mam,  vice  presfjent 
Marshall  K.  Evans,  vice  pi 
H  S   Kaltenborn.  vice  pre 
Other:  deterred  portion 
tion  payable  in  4  annu: 
in  cash  or  m  shares  ot 
share  m  1967.  S49.25  pe 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.: 

Joseph  S.  Wright,  pre^i 
S.  Kaplan,  executive  vice 
Other:  payable  m  3  equal 


19(6 
'ils<  n 


lot  I 


Mdei  t 
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OISTIUERS — ContiniMd 


1967         Other 
salary    payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


year  ending  Aug.  31): 
n 


$250,000 

100,000 

vice  president 100, 000 


$100,000  $250,000 
25,000  44.875 
25,000      lOO.OOO 


,  Evans  &  Co..  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary. 
ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 


1967         Other 
salary  payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


compensation   tor 
1966  were  deterred 


$128,790 
107,750 


ompensation.  Other 
I  ensation  allotted  in 
I ;  at  $85.62  per  share 

!66, 


vice  president 

compensation   for 
Keating— $18,000; 
Binger-$24,000: 
i-$12.aOO. 


217,491  l,022s. 
249,990  1,168  s 
184,959         818  s 


ur.ooo 

128,000 
82,500 


vice  president, 
president 


ident 

ident 

ncentivecompensa- 

mstallments  either 
stock  at  $62.13  per 
share  in  1966. 


iresident 

innual  installments. 


209.288 
156.847 
142.300 
119.649 
110.497 
94.000 


110,000 
90.000 


2. 122  s. 
1.350  s. 
1.350  s. 
$52,000 
$52,000 
$36,000 


$129,621 
$129,621 


$126,450 
105.650 


234.989 
274.951 
176.242 


124,000 
105.000 
82.000 


217.500 
157.376 
140. 524 
120.339 
107.000 
lOO.OOO 


110.000 
90.000 


$20. 028 
$13,352 


959  s 

1.142  s 
685  s 


$122.  500 
1.563  s. 
1.563  s. 
923  s. 
$45,500 
$35,000 


$143,188 

$143. 188 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


cim 


cent 


Armour  &  Co.: 

William  Wood  Prince,  chaitman 
Edward  W  Wilson,  vice  ch  lirman 
Edward  J.  McAdams.  president 
Coca-Cola  Co. : 

Lee  Talley.  chairman  retfed 
includes  $35,000  paid 
conditional   deferred 

ment 

J.  Paul  Austin,  president. 
B.  H.  Oehlert.  Jr ,  senior 
signed  Aug.  1.  1967 
Corn  Products  Co  : 

A.  N.  McFarlane.  chairmai 
H.  C.  Harder,  president-. 
General  Mills.  Inc.  (fiscal  year 
Charles  H.  Bell,  chairman 
Edwin  W.  Rawlings.  presn 
Salary  includes  cash  incei^i 
National  Biscjit  Co.: 

Lee  S.  Bickmore.  presiden  t 
Nile  E.  Cave,  senior  vice- 
Robert  M.  Schaeberle,  exeiut 
In  addition,  following  sha|es 
at  $47  81  per  share 
203:  Schaeberle.  193,  a 
1966:  Bickmore.  526: 
National  Dairy  Products  Corp 
Gordon  Edwards,  presiden : 
William  0.  Beers,  vice  pr 
John  R.  Edwards,  vice  president 
Pepsico  Inc.: 

H.  W.  Lay,  chairman 

D.  M.  Kendall,  president. 
Switt  &  Co  (fiscal  year  endingjOcL  31): 

Porter  M.  Jarvis,  chairmai 
R.  W.  Reneker,  president 
Edward  F  Swift,  executiv< 

E.  D.  Flatchall,  executive 


inding  May  1967): 

»nt-- 

ive  awards. 


1967         Other 
salary    payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


July   1,    1966; 

nually  pursuant  to 

pensation  agree- 


vice  president  re- 


$125,000 
125.000 
125,000 


96.700 
150.000 


$50,000 


$125. 195 
125.195 
121.157 


114.800 
141,666 


82,916 95.000 


(president 

ive  vice  president, 
ot  stock  awarded 
Bickmore,  471;  Cave, 
$47  34  per  share  in 
C^ve,  227. 


ident. 


vice  president, 
ce  president. .. 


150.000 
120.000 

187. 442 
232.864 


175.000 
77.500 
78,000 


201,880 

125, 730 

81,680 

115,000 
130,000 

100,000 
90.000 
78,269 
70,000 


150.000 
120,000 

181. 4«5 
224,811 


22,238  175,000 
9,705  76.875 
9.182  


$21,005 
18.800 
12. 185 


35,000 
25.000 

12.000 

890$. 
713  s. 


24.867 
15.  765 


1.175s.    171,660 

671s.    110.984  

503s.      71,360 

26.000  115.000         30.000 

41.600  130.000         50,000 

65.400  100,000         59,923 

11.828  88.269         11.021 

70.000 

12.634  70.000    11,641 


GLASS 


1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.: 

Milton  Knight,  chairman 

R.  G.  Wingerter,  president' 

C.  W.  Davis,  president  ■ 

F.  E.  Cajayoux,  executive  vice  president. 
Owens-Illinois.  Inc  : 
■   J  P.  Levis,  chairman.    

R.  H.  Mulford,  president 

H.  C  Laughlin.  executive  vice  president.. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co  : 

David  G.  Hill,  chairman'. 

R.  F.  Barker,  chairman* 

J.  A.  Neubauer.  president ' 


$77,916 $61,150 

150.083 

64.403 160.368 

99.455 96.583 

140.000 140.000 

175.000 175.000 

100.000 112.312 

115.250 203,125 

137,500         229  s.  134.208 

126.250         306  s.  128.550 


$146,362 

160,445 
33,  023 

4,587 
2, 757 
2,651 


'  Executive  vice  president  and  president  since  Apr.  18.  1967. 

2  President  until  Apr  18.  1967. 

3  Chairman  of  the  board  to  July  1.  1967,  and  consultant  thereafter. 
'  President  prior  to  July  1.  1%7. 

'  Executive  vice  president  prior  to  July  1.  1967. 


Salary  includes  incentive  compensation. 

GROCERY  CHAINS 


1%7         Other 
salary    payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


Great  Atlantic  S  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (fiscal  year  ended 
Feb.  24. 1%8): 

Melvin  W.  Alldredge,  chairman $136,591       $2,025    $132,152 

Byron  Jay,  president 151,611  2,250      151.020 

Harold  D.  Hoag,  vice  president 80,836         1,156        76,596 

William  J.  Kane,  executive  vice  president 80,784         1,155       75,984 

Other:  company  contributions  to  thrift  plan. 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc.: 

Robert  A.  Magowan,  chairman  (waived  profit 

plan) 175,000 175,000 

Quentin  Reynolds,  president 116,923        10,113      115,000 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  executive  vice  president 115.769       10.013      115.000 

Other:  profit-sharing  plan. 


$1,936 
2.250 
1.125 
1,035 


17,250 
17,250 


NONFERROUS  METALS 


1967 
salary 


Other 
payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


51.000 
51,100 
20, 443 


190,940 
179,620 
124,660 


117,800 

102.400 
240,000 


177,000 
111.200 


Aluminum  Co.  of  America: 

Frederick  J.  Close,  chairman $177,000      $45,000    $168,000 

John  0.  Harper,  president 235, 000       65, 000      216, 000 

Leon  E.  Hickman,  executive  vice  president 156.000       36.000      158.000 

Salary  includes  additional  compensation  paid  In 

following  year. 
Other:    deferred    cash    payments.    Company 

contributions  to  savings  plan  in  1967:  Close, 

$4,080;  Harper,  $6,700;  Hickman,  $4,800;  in 

1966:       Close— $3,840;       Harper— $5,800; 

Hickman— $4,800. 
Anaconda  Ck). : 

Charles  M.  Brinckerhoff,  chairman 204,220 

C.  Jay  Parkinson,  president 177, 920 

Edward  S.  McClone,  executive  vice  president...    134,580 
Other:  incentive  award  payable  over  5  or  10 

years. 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.: 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chairman 135,700 

E.  t.  Trefethen,  Jr ,  vice  chairman 125,500 

T.  J.  Ready,  Jr.,  president 290.000 

Salary  includes  bonuses. 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. : 

Frank  R  Milliken,  president 200. 000 

Charles  D  Michaelson.  vice  president 125. 000 

Salary  includes  incentive  compensation  awards. 
National  Lead  Co. : 

Joseph  A.  Martino,  chairman 211.825 

Edward  R.   Rowley,  president  (president  of 
subsidiary  in  1%6) 140,000 

George  B.  Coale,  vice  president 120, 000 

Other:  profit-sharing  plan. 
Phelps  Dodge  Corp  : 

Robert  G.  Page,  chairman 107.735     37,5000 

George  B.  Munroe,  president 87.400        15,000 

Warren  E.  Fenzi,  execitive  vice  president 72,200       12,500 

Walter  C.  Lawson,  vice  president 61,395       15.000 

Other:  additional  compensation  also,  in  1967 
under  deferred  profit  sharing  plan:  Page— 
$10,710;  Munroe— $6,069;  Fenzi  $4,998; 
Lawson,  $6,133.  1966:  Page,  $15,000;  Mun- 
roe $5,688;  Lawson.  $8,340;  Fenzi.  $5,875. 
Reynolds  Metals  Co. : 

R.S.  Reynolds.  Jr.,  chairman 191.201  206.645 

Joseph  H.  McConnell,  president 173,900 188,455 

W.  G.  Reynolds,  executive  vice  president 147,420 160.225 

D.  P.  Reynolds,  executive  vice  president 147.150 159,095 

Other  are  deferred  payments  under  incentive 

compensation  plan.  Also,  contingent  stock 
allotments  payable  after  termination  of  em- 
ployment: R.  S.  Reynolds— 1,650;  McCon- 
nel-1,513;  W.  G.  Reynolds-1,428;  D.  P. 
Reynolds— 1,428. 


$48,000 
70,000 
38,000 


31,781   242,500 


21,000 
18,000 


110,000 


133,106 
57,875 
59.750 
60. 720 


36,375 

'  16,' 500 


50.000 
15.000 
12,500 
20.000 
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NONFERROUS  METALS— Continued 


PAPER 


1967         Other 
salary  payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


1967  Other 

salary    payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.: 

E.  McL.  Tittmann,  chairman 

R.  0.  Bradford,  president.. 

Charles  F.  Barber,  executive  vice  president      - 
Ralph  L.  Hennebach,  executive  vice  president.. 


$160, 000 

138,000 

85.020 

85,000 


$46,667 
39,667 
23, 800 
21,000 


$166. 667 

141.667 

85. 020 

75,000 


$39.  COO 

32.  500 
22,100 
13,000 


OFFICE  MACHINES 


1967         Other 
salary  payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


'"'''tr:.^TZn'!u'"TJ^t: $100,000  $295,604    $100,000 

'"co'mn-inee  """'"''•     '"''""'"■    ""'""''"'-  30,000  211.145  47,500 

ArirrTwaWn.vice  chairman:;:::::::...-  100,000  200.588  100.000 

T.  Vincent  Learson,  president 100,000  232,260  100.000 

National  Cash  Register  Co.:  ,.,c  nnn  i  Q«  ??5  non 

Robert  S.  Oelman,  chairman 225,000  3,933  225,000 

R.  Stanley  Laing.  president. 77.  MO  2.835  63  750 

Charles  L.  Keenoy,  vice  president 106.000  1.9  7  W.UUU 

Robert  G.  Choliar.  vice  president. 109.000  1,917  106,000 

Salary  includes  deterred  contingent  compen- 
sation award  tor  19S7  Other  are  dividends 
from  trust  established  by  4  stockholders. 

'^'""oseTh  C.Wilson,  chairman..     -.-  215,800  13,000  202,000 

John  H.  Dessauer'.  vice  chairman 20,000  6,000  120  000 

C.  Peter  McCullough,  president'.. -..-     167,400 IbO,  14» 


$280, 539 

198.027 
156,772 
181,525 

4,141 
2.733 
1.988 
1.988 


28. 000 
21,000 


Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.:  ,,o  ,nn 

R.  0.  Hunt,  chairman     *,,?'inn 

P.  T  Sinclair,  president olc« 

F  0.  Boylon,  senior  vice  president S,  om 

C  S.  Cullenbine,  senior  vice  president ilonn 

J   B.  Gilbert,  senior  vice  president 71,900 

Other  is  contribution  under  savings  and  stock 

purchase  plan. 
International  Paper  Co.: 

Rrchard  C  Doane,  chairman  and  consultant '.. 
Lamar  M.  Fearing,  vice  chairman  and  senwr 

vice  president .li  £« 

Edward  B  Hinman,  president '•"  *•'" 

Leonard  Oalsemer.executive  vice  president 
Salary  includes  any  cash  received  under  awards 

lor    1966.    Shares    of    stock    contingently 

awarded. 
Regis  Paper  Co.: 

Roy  K.  Ferguson,  chairman 

William  R.  Adams,  president - ■  • 

Shares  of  stock  under  management  incentive 

compensation  plan  wards. 


>  Deferred  compsnsation  ot  $20,100  i,T  1967;  $19,851  in  1%6.  Others  are  amounts  set  aside  or 
accrued  undv  manage-nent  unit  bonus  plan.  Additional  compensation  under  profit-sharing 
?ef»ement  plan:  Wil^n.  $31,075;  Dessauer,  $17,280,  McCullough,  $23,061  in  1967;  in  1966 
Wilson,  $28,179;  Dessauer.  $16,740;  McCullough,  $20,106. 

OIL 


1967 
salary 


Other 
payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


Gull  Oil  Corp:  .  ^  .„ 

ED  Brockett,  chairman *l2S'n2S 

B  R  Dorsey,  president iSrXsS 

I.  G.  Davis,  executive  vice  president.... 125. uuu 

Other:  Incentive  compensation  payable  in  cash 
in  5  equal  Installments. 
Mobil  Oil  Corp  :  7,1;  nnn 

Albert  L  Nk:kerson.  chairman ??rSS 

Rawleigh  Warner.  Jr.  president .-.-y    };2'Xm 

Herman  J.  Schmidt,  executive  vice  president...     120.000 
William  P.  Tavoulareas,  executive  vice  presi-  _ 

(jent  120,000 

Paul  v:  k'e'y'ser,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president. . .    110, 000 
Other  is  incentive  compensation  plan.  Amounts 
contributed  under  employees  savings  pian: 
Nickerson-$l  1.260;  Warner-$2.803; 

Schmidt— $4,800;         Tavoulareas— $5,900; 
Keyser— $5,500;     in      1%6,     Nrckerson— 
$11  250-  Warner-$2,433;  Schmidt-$4,800; 
Tavoulareas— $4,400;  and  Keyser— $5,500. 
Shell  Oil  Co.;  ,«  nnn 

R.  C.  McCurdy,  president ,------    i"-"™ 

n.  B.Kemball-Cook,  executive  vice  president...    150.000 
Other  is  incentive  compensation.   Also  pay- 
ments  under   provident  fund:   McCurdy— 
$22,500;  Kemball-Cook— $15,000;  in  1966, 
McCurdy— $20,000 :  Kemball-Cook— $14,000. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana):  ,nn  nnn 

John  E.  Swearingen,  chairman .jV'SS 

Robert  C.Gunness,  president ,.... \ii'X^ 

George  V,  Myers,  executive  vice  president 140, 000 

Other  includes  contribution  under  employee 
savings  plan. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey): 

M.  L.  Haider,  chairman.. ifi'lfi 

I.  K.  Jamieson,  president 214.584 

W.  R.  Stott,  executive  vice  president };„'S5i 

H.W,  Page,  executive  vice  president ilrt'^ 

E.  G.  Collado,  executive  vice  president 150, 000 

Other  payments  are  bonus  awards.  Also  annuity 
plan  and  incentive  stock  option  plan  not 
shown.  In  addition,  credited  to  thrift  plan  in 
1967:  Haider— $17,375;  Jamieson— $12,875; 
Stott— $10,200;  Page— $10,200;  Collado— 
$9,000;  in  1966,  Haider— $16,250;  Jamie- 
son-$l  1 ,800 ;  Stott-$10.200 ;  Page-$9,825 ; 
Collado— $8,375. 
Texaco,  Inc.:  ,„  ,„ 

J.  Howard  Rambin,  Jr.,  chairman ?5;'?SS 

Marion  J.  Epiey,  Jr.,  president }S,'?S 

Harvey  Cash,  executive  vice  president lii.sa 

Other:  Paid  under  employees  savings  plan.  In 
1%7,  incentive  compensation  plan  credited 
the  following  units:  Rambin.  2,025;  EpIey. 
900;  Cash,  600. 


$150,071 
107, 525 
80.000 


$200,  000 
145,000 
112,500 


150,000 
90,  000 
45, 000 

60,000 
25. 000 


225,000 
155.  000 
120. 000 

110.000 
110.000 


$275, 000 

200, 000 

75,  052 


125.000 
60.  000 
32,500 

45.000 
30.000 


100,000 
60, 000 


7,000 
5,425 
4.900 


135,000 

100,000 

65,000 

65,000 

60,000 


200. 000 
140.  000 


200, 000 
155,000 
140, 000 


270.833 
1%.667 
170.000 
163.750 
139, 583 


75,000 
50,000 


$4,950 
3,960 
2.750 
2.310 
2.310 


$151,100 

121.200 

71.000 

71.200 

71.000 


$4,500 
3.600 
2.100 
2.100 
2,100 


St. 


61,646 165,625 

97  650    900  s.  120. 000 

189.624  152.330 

106,099 105.000 


106,900 105.200  . 

136,900    627  s   132,766 


6,000 
4.650 
4,200 


125,000 
90,000 
60.000 
60, 000 
55,000 


7,056 
4,104 
3,204 


255,650 
135.250 
112,970 


iToJuly  11,  1967. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


1967 
salary 


Other 
payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


Johnson  &  Johnson:  ,  ,„ 

P.  6.  Holmann.  chairman H.L'Ui 

G.  0.  lienhard,  president -. ^,?'nm 

R  W  Johnson,  chairman,  finance  committee.. 
R  B  Sellars.  member,  executive  commttee    . 
Other:    certificates    ot     extra    compensation. 
Amount  expended  for  value  of  common  stock 
accrued  under  stock  compensation  agree- 
ments:     Holmann— $50,550;       Lienhard- 
$33  700;      in      1966,      Hofmann— $31,273; 
Lienhard-$31,273. 
Eli  Lilly  Co.:  .  ,,,  ,,- 

Eugene  N.  Beesley,  president foico 

Burton  E.  Beck,  executive  vice  president..   ...     15/,Jt)3 
Other:  company  contribution  to  savings  plan. 
Merck  &  Co..  Inc.:  ,     -^ 

Henry  W.  Gadsden,  president .-----     13U.i>uo 

Other-    executive   incentive    plan   award.    In 

addition   Gadsden   received   1.433  comrnon 

shares  at  $80.55  per  share  in  1967;  1  205 

common  shares  at  $76.62  per  share  in  1966. 

Parke.  Davis  &  Co.:  ,„  „„„ 

Austin  Smith,  chairman os'nnn 

Harold  W.  H.  Burrows,  president -..--      as.uw 

Other:  Incentive  compensation  payable  in  b 
annual  installments  if  earned  out. 
Charles  Pfizer  &  Co..  Inc.; 

John  E.  McKeen.  chairman - 

John  J.  Powers.  Jr.,  president ----• 

Salary  includes  profit  shares.  Other:  contribu- 
tions under  savings  plan. 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories: 

Walter  A.  Munns,  chairman.. 

F.  Markoe  Rivinus,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee, president  until  Sept  21.  1967 ... 

Thomas  M    Rauch.  president,  executive  vice 

president  until  Sept.  21,  1967 130.18/ 

Other:  company  savings  plan. 


$209,142  $286,523 

„„ 173,145  258,487 

172'000      147,000 

163,212      124.911  166.459 


$149,213 
122,836 


4.320 
3,222 


234, 047 
145,823 


34,572      133,333 


19, 600 
17.700 


85, 000 
85,000 


117  165 151.192 

210,101  375      200.875 


150.000.... 123.021 

134,252 143,200 

40  s      113.077 


92,064 


4.275 
2.988 


27,667 


30,600 
30,600 


687 


13s 

10s 


RETAILERS 


1%7 
salary 


Other 
payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


Federated  Departmenr^tores.  Inc.: 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  chairman 

Ralph  Lazarus,  president 

Maurice  Lazarus,  vice  chairman. 

J.  Paul  Sticht,  vice  chairman 

J  C.  Penney  Co.:  ...  ,~, 

William  M.  Batten,  chairman l",  /83 

Ray  H.  Jordan,  president ..--. i^'wil 

-     hi  PTPrutive  Vice  Dresident iw.sus 


112.586 


6.186 
3.600 
2.988 


Cecil  L.  Wright,  executive  vice  president 
William  L  Marshall,  vice  president....  .... 

Other:  credit  Irom  profit-sharing  fund  tor  last 
fiscal  year. 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.:  ,„  f^ 

Gordon  M   Metcalt.  chairman ;«'2S 

Crowdus  Baker,  vice  chairman firSS 

Arthur  M.  Wood,  president 45,000 

James  W  Button,  vice  president ---.-v-     '"•""" 

Other;  contribution  to  profit-sharing  fund_ 
Additional  deterred  salary  related  to  1966 
and  prior  years:  Metcalt-$3,000;  Baker- 
$15  000;  in  1966.  Metcalt-$5.000:  Baker- 
$45,000. 
S.  S.  Kresge  Co  :  ^        ..    , 

H.  B  Cunningham,  chairman  and  president — 

C.  M.  Booker,  vice  president 

F  K.  Nieman,  vice  president 

C.  L.  Yohe.  vice  president 


$200  080    $200,080  .. 

160.100 160,100  .. 

120  100    120.100  .. 

lOO'lOO 100,100  .. 


160,  343 
148.999 
133.339 
133.339 


$9. 160 
8.242 
7,434 
4.058 

1,220 
1,220 
1.220 
1,144 

$7,924 
7.362 
6.588 
6,588 


160.000 
180.000 
145.  000 
162.083 


180  800 180.800 

102  400    102.400 

102,400 102.400 

102  400        10.;.  ;0Q 


360 
360 
360 


1.360 
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Colgate-Palmoliv«  Co. 

G«orge  H.  Lesch,  chairnA 
Robert  W  Young,  Jr. 
Other:  incentive  com 
annual  installments 
$41.07  per  share;  Lescji 
800  shares:  in  1966. 
Lesch.  3,600  shares 
Procter  t  Gamble  Co.  (fiscal 
Neil  H   McElroy,  chairm 
Howard  J   Morgens  . 
W.  Rowell  Chase,  execu 
Walter  L.  Lingle,  Jr 
Other:  Set  aside  in  profi 


n  and  president. {185,979 

president 84,714 

p«^satlon  payable  in  4 

"Iso  allotted  in  stock  at 

I,  3.600  shares:  Young, 

at  J28  79  per  share: 

^  oung.  800  shares. 

year  ending  June  30): 

n ...     325,000 

pre  ident 325,000 

ve  vice  president 225. 000 

e^cutive  vice  president.     225,000 
sharing  trust. 


und ! 


Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp 
E.  J.  Hanley  chairman 
Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt 
Other:  contributions  ui 

Armco  Steel  Corp.: 

C.  William  verity,  Jr.,  pr^ident 

D.  E.  ReWlelderter,  exi 

E.  A.  Correa.  vice  president 
Other:  Thrift  plan.  In 

from  incentive  competition 

per  share. 
Inland  Steel  Co  : 

Joseph  L  Block,  chairma  i 
Philip  D.  Block,  Jr ,  chain 

before  Nov  1   1967) 
Frederick  G.  Jaicks,  president 
Other:  Incentive  compensation. 
National  Steel  Corp  : 

George  A.  Stinson.  president 
Albert  J   Berdls,  cliairmfn, 

division 

U.S.  Steel  Corp.: 

Roger  M.  Blough,  chairm  i 
Edwin   H.   Gott,   presidi 

president  until  July  1. 
Robert  C.  Tyson,  chairma  i 
Leslie  B.  Worthington,  di 

July  1,  1967) 

Other:  savings  fund  plan 


ac  itlve  vice  president. . 


t  (executive  vice 

967) 

.  finance  committee., 
ector  (president  until 


B 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone  Jr. 

Raymond  C.  Firestone. 

Eari  B.  Hathaway,  presii 
General   Tire   &  Rubber  Co. 
Nov.  30): 

T.  F.  O'Neil.  chairman.. 

M.  G.  O'Neil.  president, 
parted  year-end  bonu 
granted  in  prior  year ; 
ments   canceled    and 
Nov.  30,  1967 

Other:  Amount  accrued 
plan. 
F.  Goodrich  Co  : 

J.  W.  Keener,  chairman. 

H.  B.  Warner,  president 

A.  Kelly,  executive  vice 
31.  1967. 

Salary  includes  su,^  _. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Russell  DeYoung.  cha 

Victor  Holt.  Jr..  president 

Other:  Stock  allotted  as 
muneration  for  1967  a 
$45,125  for  1966. 
Uniroyal.  Inc.: 

George  R.  Vila,  chairman 

Walter  0,  Baldwin,  vice 

Other:  Payments  in   res 
units.  In  addition, 


paid  to  Vila,  $25,000 
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SOAP  AND  TOILETRIES 


TOBACCO 


1967  Other 

salary    payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


$40,000 
10,000 


47, 160 
47, 160 
35, 370 
35. 370 


$180, 000 
93.396 


325,000 
325,  000 
225,000 
225.000 


$51,000 


46,720 
46, 720 
35,040 
35,040 


STEEL 


1967 
salary 


Other  1966 

pay-        salary 
ments 


Other 
pay- 
ments 


tlve  vice  president, 
r  thrift  plan 


shares  awarded 
fund  at  $52.75 


$185,000 
135,333 


185,229 

123.506 
98,804 


$25,960    $200,000 
3, 300      105, 000 


6,500  213.766 
3,500  127,999 
3.020      106.306 


$5. 500 
2.000 


200  s. 
125  s. 
75  s. 


American  Tobacco  (^. ; 

Robert  B.  Walker,  chairman  and  president $246,778 

Virgil  D  Hager,  executive  vice  president 153,766 

Salary  Includes  undeterred  noncontingent  por- 
tion of  incentive  compensation. 
Other:  profit  share  for  1967.  Deferred  contin- 
gent portion  of  incentive  compensation 
accrued  during  1967 :  Walker,  $61,732;  Hager, 
$32,047. 
Liggett  A  Myers  Tobacco  Co  : 

Milton  E.  Harrington,  president _.     160,000 

J.  Bowling  Anderson,  senior  vice  president 86, 667 

Jonathan  W.  Old,  Jr.  executive  vice  president.      85,000 
Other:  credited  to  profit-sharing  trust. 
Philip  Morris,  Inc.: 

J.  F.  Cullman  III,  chairman  155,000 

George  Weissman.  president 112.500 

C.  H.  Kibbee,  executive  vice  president 107, 500 

Other:  deferred  profit-sharing  plan.  In  addition, 
under  a  new  Incentive  compensation  plan: 
Cullman,  $50,000;  Weissman,  $40,000;  Kib- 
bee, $18600. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.: 

Bowman  Gray,  chairman 190  000 

A.  H.Galloway,  president. 157,333 

H.  H.  Ramm.  vice  president  and  general  counsel.     100, 000 

Colin  Stokes,  executive  vice  president 95,000 

Other:  proht-shating  incentive  plan. 


$35,046 
21,718 


$239,351 
149, 640 


8,884  160,000 
4,812  85.000 
4, 720   80, 000 


6,  550  140, 000 
4, 754  92,  500 
4,543   95,000 


26,159  182.500 

23,038  150,000 

13,768  96,875 

13,080  90,833 


$32, 291 
20, 076 


8,023 
4,262 
4,011 


5,432 
3,589 
3,686 


23, 264 
19,121 
12,349 
11,579 


TRANSPORTATION 


1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


(retired  Nov.  1,1967) 
man  (Vice  chairman 


91,666      100,000      110,000        106,000 


.  Great  Lakes  Steel 


97.080 
82.080 


196.750 

135.350 

298.750 

216. 042 
248.958 


70,000 
60,000 


11,950 

8.642 
9,958 


95,000 
78,916 


215,833 

140,833 

285,000 

142, 500 
237, 500 


86,000 
65,000 


11.400 

5.700 
9.500 


142,604         5,454      261,250         10,450 


TIRE  AND  RUBBER 


1967         Other 
salary   payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


lonorary  chairman... 

cf  airman 

dint 

(fiscal  year  ending 


ejcludes  previously  re- 
aggregating  J75.667 
:  deferral  arrange- 
aonuses  paid  as  of 


jnder  profit-sharing 


p  esldent,  retired  Oct. 


ppleme  ital  compensation. 


$75.000 $127,500 

275.000 245,000 

166,667 150,000 


133,000       $1,250      137,000 


133,125         1,250      124,700 


215,000 227,500 

121,166 105,750 

155,333 163,333 


$9,900 


9,900 


American  Airlines,  Inc.: 

C.  R.Smith, chairman $100,000 

Marlon  Sadler,  president 85, 000 

William  J.   Hogan.  executive  vice  president, 

retired  Sept.  20,  1967 85,000 

George  A.  Spater.  vice  chairman,  elected  vice 

chairman  May  17,  1967 85,000 

Other:  deferred  compensation. 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.: 

Juan  T.  Trippe, chairman 130.734 

Harold  E.  Gray,  president 109,067 

Other:  contingent     incentive     compensation 

conditionally  allotted. 
Penn  Central  Co.: 

Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chairman 178, 250 

David  C.  Bevan.  chairman  finance  committee. .     122, 604 

Allen  J.  Greenough.  president 109.854 

Alfred  E.  Perlman,  president.  New  York  Central '..    142, 120 
Wayne  M.  Hoffman,  executive  vice  president. 

New  York  Central ' 85,135 

Other:  contingent  compensation  plan.   "B" 

units  Pennsylvania  valued  at  $95.36  in  1967; 

$45.41  in  1966.  Units  credited  Perlman  and 

Hoffman  by  New  York  Central  valued  at 

$17  54,  $16.61  in  1966. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.: 

D.  J.  Russell,  chairman 155,275 

B.  F.  Biaggmi.  president 151,133 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.: 

Charles  C.  Tillinghast.  Jr .  president,  does  not 
Include  $25,000  accrued  additional  deferred 

compensation  in  1967,  $23,434  in  1966 75,000 

R.  M.  Dunn,  senior  vice  president 65,000 

James  J.  Kerley,  senior  vice  president 60,000 

C.  Edwin  Smart,  senior  vice  president,  em- 
ployed Feb.  23,  1967 44.333 

E.  0.  Cocke,  senior  vice  president 36,875 

Other:  incentive  compensation  award. 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc.: 

G.  E.  Keck,  president 107,500 

Curtis  Barkes,  executive  vice  president 78,750 

C.  F.  McErlean,  executive  vice  president 78,705 


$86,875       $17,059 
76,250         21.250 

76,250        33,110 


$56,666 
53,333 


1783 

1394 

1394 

'1.314 


131.034 
104,367 


161,156 


56,666 
53,333 


1959 


100. 653 
142. 380 


'502      891.480 


1485 
'8.795 

13,876 


34.000 
16.425 
18,500 

14,150 
4,625 


155,275 
136,525 


71.296  47,850 
57, 235  25. 300 
52, 548    24, 200 


42,773 


94,037 
72,438 
72, 188 


8,800 


deferred  Incentive  re- 
$50  per  share;  at 


nd  president 

pesidenf 

( set  of  partkipation 

del  irred  compensation 

iff  1966,  Vila,  $25,000. 


244. 865 
206,968 


158,775 
100,788 


3,443  s.  228,407 
2,835  s.  186,744 


13, 739   227, 923 
3,623   111,065 


3, 925  s. 
3, 001  s. 


•  Units. 

'  Includes  New  York  Central  bonus  installments:  Perlman— $6,500,  Hoffman— $32,250  in  1967: 
in  1966,  Perlman— $6,500,  Hoffman— $9,000. 

UTILITIES 


11,110 
2,330 


1967  Other 

salary   payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


American  Electric  Power  Co..  Inc.: 

Donald  C.  Cook,  president $174. 130 

George  V.  Patterson,  executive  vice  president..      65.437 

Herbert  B.  Cohn.  executive  vice  president 63, 450 

W.  J   Rose,  vice  president 56,458 

Other:  Partial  interest  on  bank  loans  taken  in 
order  to  participate  in  stock  purchase  plans. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$8,107  $151,367 

2.638  52.143 

2,411  46,607 

2,649  53,370 


$8,638 
2.868 
2,581 
2,912 
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1%7         Other 
salary   payments 


1966 
salary 


Other 
payments 


Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.: 

Charles  F.  Luce,  chairman  i *??'^9? ,iii  nr«> 

Charles  E.  Eble,  chairman  2 150.000 *!7?'52S 

John  V.  Cleary,  president 137,500 111,667 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.: 

Howard  Boyd,  chairman '??'„92 

Hugh  F.Steen,  president.. ,    ^nS 

C.  L.  Perkins,  senior  vice  president 73. 700 

Fred  T.Wagner,  senior  vice  president 52,200 

Other:  Employees  savings  plan. 


$4. 836 
3,636 
2.868 
2,004 


113.667 
88, 667 
73.000 
51,500 


$4.  080 
3.312 
2,832 
1,968 


1967  Other 

salary    payments 


1966  Other 

salary     payments 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.: 

Robert  H.  Gerdes.  chairman $160,733 

Shermer  L.  Sibley,  president 117,317 

K.  C.  Christensen,  senior  vice  president. 64. 200 

Other:  contributions  to  savings  fund  plan. 
Tenneco  Inc.: 

Gardiner  Symonds.  chairman 177. 270 

Simon  Askin,  vice  chairman 101,010 

Cecil  C.  Johnson,  vice  chairman 95,360 

N.  W.  Freeman,  president 118.160 

Salary  Includes  incentive  compensation.  Other: 
deterred  compensation  lor  1968  to  be  made 
over  5-year  period  following  termination  ot 
employment 


$4,600 
3.313 
1,800 


$160. 200 

110.300 

60. 400 


$4,500 
3,000 
1,650 


90,000      172,000 
10. 000        89.  597 
89,313 
25.000     


1  Since  August  1967. 


:  Retired  May  1, 1968;  chairman  until  August  1967. 


President,    I 


to  the 
leader- 
to  the 
of  the 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  for  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made,  and  the  facts  which  he  has 
laid  out  for  all  to  see. 

I  believe  I  should  point  out 
Senate  that  last  December  the 
ship  on  both  sides  was  called 
White  House  by  the  President 
United  States,  and  at  that  time,  he  asked 
our  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
recommend  the  findings  of  the  Kappel 
Commission — a  Commission,  I  believe, 
which  was  created  by  Congress  and 
financed  by  Congress,  and  about  which 
nothing  was  said  until  its  report  was  re- 
turned to  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dential recommendations  were  made. 

The  President  wanted  to  send  up  the 
Kappel  Commission  salaries  in  toto, 
which  would  have  increased  to  $50,000 
a  year  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Some  of  us  felt  that  that  was  too 
much.  Some  of  us  felt  that  increases 
should  be  allowed  in  other  ways,  rather 
than  as  a  straight  salarj'  increase.  But 
finally,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  a 
concensus  was  reached  on  the  figure  of 
$42,500. 

As  the  leader  of  the  majority  party.  I 
told  the  President  that  I  would  go  along. 
I  can  get  along  on  my  salary  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana.  I  come  from 
a  small  State.  I  do  not  have  the  demands 
on  me  that  those  Senators  who  come 
from  the  more  populous  States,  or  who 
are  young  enough  to  have  growing  fam- 
ilies, have  on  them.  But  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  and  my  responsibility  to  think  of 
these  yoimger  Members  and  these  Mem- 
bers who  represent  large  population  cen- 
ters and  their  responsibilities,  and  the 
mood  of  the  time  in  which  we  happen 
to  live. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
leadership  from  both  sides,  at  that  White 
House  conference  with  President  John- 
son, told  him  that  they  would  support 
$42,500  for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  think  I  should  also  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  is  interested  in  this  bill  not  so 
much  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  because 
that  is  our  responsibility,  but  because  he 
wishes  to  attract  people  between  the  ages 
of  35  and  50  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  can  get  all  kinds  of  people  over 
50,  because  they  have  succeeded  already 
in  life,  but  those  in  the  bracket  of  35  to 
50  are  still  struggling  to  achieve  the 
financial  level  they  believe  their  families 
deserve.  Many  of  them  President  Nixon 


would  like  to  have  here  but  they  cannot 
give  their  services  to  their  Government, 
because  they  simply  cannot  afford  it. 

So  President  Nixon  has  a  stake  in  this 
bill,  too;  and  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
him  this  morning,  so  you  can  take  my 
word  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  we 
are  going  to  be  mice  or  men.  There  will 
be  Senators,  I  dare  say,  who  will  vote 
against  this  measure,  but  who  will  be 
delighted  if  it  passes.  I  think  we  ought  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  Senators 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  attempted  evasion  on  this 
measure.  May  I  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  did  not 
make  a  demand  on  the  joint  leadership 
that  this  matter  be  brought  up.  After  his 
resolution  was  introduced  the  leadership 
never  attempted  to  evade  the  issue  or 
prevent  the  vote  he  intended.  I  ask  him 
now  if  that  is  not  a  true  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  was  not  following  carefully.  As 

I  understand  it,  the  Senator  said 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  newspapers 
have  said  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Sen- 
ator's demand,  the  joint  leadership  was 
forced  to  bring  up  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no, 
not  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  the  record 
clear  on  that  point,  because  we  met  am- 
icably, in  a  friendly  fashion,  and  we 
agreed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  Not 
only  that,  but,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  majority  leader,  we  almost  had  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  worked 
out  whereby  we  could  have  proceeded 
with  the  matter  Friday,  to  lay  it  down 
for  limited  debate;  and  it  was  not  the 
majority  leadar's  objection  that  was  re- 
sponsible, but  we  could  not  get  it 
through.  I  linow  that  the  majority  leader 
worked  hard  toward  that  objective.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  objection  came  from. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  only  objection 
was  that  the  majority  leader  had  made 
a  promise,  unknowingly,  to  a  colleague 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  there  would  be  no  votes 
on  Friday  last.  I  felt  bound  by  that  state- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
understood. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  out  of  that  sit- 
uation, we  reached  an  agreement  for 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  We  got  the  same  agreement  for 


today;  so  the  majority  leader  has  co- 
operated excellently  on  this  matter.  I 
hope  if  the  erroneous  impression  of 
which  he  speaks  has  been  created,  it  will 
be  speedily  corrected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  reiterate  that  there  was  no 
evasive  action  contemplated  by  the  joint 
leadership.  There  was  no  desire  to  avoid 
the  issue,  and  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned,  lie  is  prepared,  at 
the  appropriate  time  this  afternoon,  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  pending 
proposal. 

I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  .should  be. 
It  is  a  matter  which  we  have  to  face  up 
to.  I  do  not  agree  with  everj'  feature  of 
this  bill.  I  do  not  think  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  a  Cabinet  member  is 
any  more  important,  or  should  be  paid 
any  more,  than  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  faced  up 
to  our  own  responsibility  that  we  quit 
being  influenced  by  this  criticism  in  the 
newspapers;  because,  gentlemen,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  Senate  and  a  Congress, 
newspapers,  in  many  instances,  are  going 
to  be  after  your  hide  and  my  hide.  We 
might  as  well  get  used  to  it.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  game.  It  is  the  way  politics  is 
played.  Tliey  will  continue  to  picture  us 
as  bloated  folks  with  big  bellies  and 
cigars  in  our  mouths,  and  a  bowler  on 
our  heads. 

It  is  not  a  true  picture.  We  know  it. 
We  will  not  argue  about  it,  because  we 
cannot  win;  but  at  least  we  can  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities.  We  can  act  as  U.S. 
Senators  and  do  what  each  of  us  deter- 
mines to  be  right  and  we  can  be  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences  of  this  or  any 
other  action  we  take,  regardless  of  what 
those  consequences  may  be. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  has  gumption 
enough,  today,  to  vote  for  this  increase 
in  its  salary  from  S30.000  to  S42,500. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  on  my  side. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ma- 
jority leader  said  on  his  side.  I  believe 
we  have  a  quorum  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ord«  red. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG). 

The  VICE  PREMIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  ;»resident,  the  pending 
resolution,  which  Would  kill  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  recommendations  for  top- 
level  Federal  executives,  for  Federal 
judges,  and  for  R  [embers  of  Congress, 
should  be  defeated, 

What  is  at  issu ;  is  not  just  pay  in- 
creases for  these  tiree  categories  alone. 
What  is  involved  is  the  pay  structure 
for  the  entire  Federal  Government,  for 
the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress  sets  the 
ceiling  below  whicfc  nearly  all  other  sal- 
aries must  fall. 

We  are  talking  aliout  justice  and  equity 
not  only  for  top  Federal  personnel, 
judges,  and  Memters  of  Congress.  We 
are  talking  about  ustice  and  equity  for 
3  millioTT  Federal  ;mployees  as  well. 
This  is  the  crux  )f  the  issue  before  us. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  present 
congressional  pay  lias  a  depressing  effect 
on  pay  for  all  Government  employees 
down  the  line  in  t  le  Federal  Establish- 
ment. The  only  pay  higher  than  Members 
of  Congress  is  that  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President.  Cabinet  members,  the 
Supreme  Court,  sid  Federal  appellate 
court  judges.  ' 

In  1962.  Congresi  wrote  Into  law  a  pay 
comparability  provision,  directing  that 
Federal  salaries  shiall  be  made  compar- 
able to  those  paid  tor  the  same  levels  of 
work  In  private  i^idustry.  This  year — 
1969 — was  to  be  tl^e  year  full  compara- 
bility was  allowed.  I 

Comparability  w<U  not  be  reached  this 
year — and  Congresi  will  break  faith  with 
Federal  employees-1-unless  Congress  per- 
mits the  pay  adjustments  recommended 
by  the  President  a^d  backed  up  by  the 
Commission  on  E^cecutive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salarlts  to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion very  clear.  I  am  not  arguing  for  a 
pay  raise  for  mysalf.  So  far  as  I,  per- 
sonally, am  concerned,  I  do  not  seek,  I 
do  not  need,  and  I  do  not  want  a  pay 
lncre£ise. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee]  on  Post  OfiQce  and 
Civil  Service,  howeyer,  I  would  be  dere- 
lict in  my  duty  if  Ij  evaluated  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  propokal  only  In  terms  of 
its  Impact  upon  me]  My  duty  is  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  op  the  entire  Federal 
salary  structure. 

Let  me  just  re' 
events  leading  up 
ation. 

On  December  1^,  1967,  the  Senate 
voted  72  to  0  to  ad(>pt  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  pay  lilll  establishing  the 
E»resldent's  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Juctcial  Salaries.  It  also 
provided  for  reguliir  reviews  of  these 
salaries  every  4  yea^  together  with  rec- 
ommendations to  Ctngress  for  any  nec- 
essary adjustments.  ] 

This  procedure  \^as  adopted  so  that 
Congress  thereafter  would  not  be  put 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  deter- 
mining its  own  compensation.  The  Com- 


ew  the  background 
the  present  situ- 


mission  procedure  offered  a  more  objec- 
tive and  orderly  method  ol  arriving  at 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress.  It  also  of- 
fered far  greater  assurance  that  there 
would  be  a  more  equitable  relationship 
between  pay  for  lower  echelon  employ- 
ees and  Congressional  pay. 

The  President's  salary  commission, 
composed  of  nine  eminent  citizens,  spent 
10  long  months  last  year  studying  this 
problem.  The  case  the  Commission  made 
for  its  recommendations  is  reasonable, 
logical,  and  based  on  undisputed  facts 
and  figures.  Its  report  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Commission  concluded 
after  its  study  that  the  compensation  for 
our  top  Government  leaders  in  each  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government  is 
far  below  the  compensation  of  those  in 
comparable  employment  in  industry  and 
in  many  State  positions.  According  to 
the  Commission,  this  has  severely  ham- 
pered the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
top  executives  in  Government. 

The  problem  is  especially  critical  now 
as  our  Nation  faces  tremendous  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad.  Men  and  wom- 
en of  great  talent  and  capacity  are  need- 
ed in  Government. 

The  Commission  said: 

The  abUlty  of  our  Nation  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  these  troubled  times  depends  on 
the  leadership  of  those  who  place  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  at  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. It  Is  with  the  maintenance  of  the  quality 
of  that  leadership  that  we  are  concerned 
here. 

Prestige,  challenge,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  solve  national  and  international 
problems  certainly  are  great  incentives  to 
enter  the  Federal  service.  But,  to  be  an 
inducement,  pay  must  meet  the  realities 
of  personal  and  family  obligations. 

As  the  Commission  pointed  out  In  re- 
ferring to  Government  service: 

There  are  many  examples  of  distinguished 
service  by  men  and  women  of  Independent 
wealth,  but  we  cannot  and  must  not  rely 
on  this  as  a  means  of  filling  the  top  ranks. 
Such  a  policy  would  deny  the  Nation  the 
service  of  many  other  great  and  gifted  lead- 
ers. Nor  Is  the  answer  to  rely  on  those  who 
can  devote  a  brief  absence  from  private  af- 
fairs. 

Because  the  actions  and  decisions  of  those 
who  occupy  the  positions  named  in  the  stat- 
ute so  deeply  affect  all  of  us,  every  factor 
that  can  contribute  to  securing  the  ablest 
and  best  qualified  people  must  be  carefully 
weighed. 

One  of  those  factors  Is  compensation. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  shows 
that  salaries  in  the  business  world,  in 
State  and  local  governments,  and  in 
State-supported  universities  are  all  mov- 
ing ahead  and.  In  many  instances,  far 
outstripping  those  paid  high-level  Fed- 
eral Government  oflQclals. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the 
American  public  should  "expect  the  com- 
pensation of  those  to  whom  we  entrust 
high   responsibilities   and   authority   in 


Government  to  bear  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  that  received  by  their 
peers  in  private  life." 

In  private  industry,  positions  with 
salaries  over  $30,000  number  in  the  thou- 
sands. In  the  last  5  years,  salaries  of 
executives  in  private  industry  increased 
on  an  average  of  3.5  percent  per  year.  In 
comparison,  since  1964  Federal  executive 
salaries  have  increased  much  less  than  1 
percent  each  year.  It  is  obvious  from  this 
study  that  an  executive  salary  increase  in 
the  Federal  Government  is  fully  justified. 

The  Commission  also  held  that  salaries 
should  reflect  to  some  appreciable  degree 
the  level  of  responsibility  involved  in  the 
office  held. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  paid  a  salary  of  $44,100.  of  New 
York  $50,000,  of  Georgia  $42,500,  and  of 
Pennsylvania  $45,000.  In  California  sal- 
aries are  as  high  as  those  of  Members  of 
Congress,  or  higher,  for  three  State  gov- 
ernment administrators;  the  mayors  and 
county  managers  of  18  cities  and  coun- 
ties; 43  school  superintendents  and  other 
public  school  oflQcers;  62  presidents,  ofiB- 
cers,  and  faculty  members  of  public 
higher  education  institutions;  11  public 
corporate  positions,  and  441  members  of 
the  State  judicial  system — a  total  of  642 
government  employees  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Paid  more  than  $30,000  annually  are 
ill  similar  positions  In  Michigan,  242 
in  New  Jersey,  522  In  New  York,  and  189 
in  Pennsylvania.  Coimty  executives  In 
three  of  the  States  are  paid  more  than 
$40,000.  Executives  of  public  universities 
in  nine  States  are  paid  $45,000  or  more, 
and  many  of  them  receive  housing  or 
other  allowances. 

Only  two  States  out  of  the  entire  50  in 
our  great  Union  have  no  public  positions 
paying  $30,000  or  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  the  direct  relationship  between 
Federal  executive  salaries  and  salaries 
for  Federal  career  service  employees.  The 
two  caimot  be  separated. 

Under  longstanding  policy,  career 
service  pay  shall  not  exceed  pay  at  the 
executive  levels.  Rates  of  pay  in  the 
career  levels  are  now  so  close  to  executive 
levels  that  there  can  be  no  career  level 
pay  Increases  unless  executive  pay  is 
increEised. 

Yet  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sur- 
veys comparing  Federal  salaries  with 
those  in  private  Industry — surveys  re- 
quired by  law — reveal  that  the  most  criti- 
cal lag  in  comparability  is  at  the  top- 
level  career  positions — GS-16,  GS-17. 
and  GS-18.  At  the  present  time  the  QS- 
18  rate  is  $2,239  less  than  that  required 
under  the  comparability  principle.  By 
July  this  year,  when  full  comparability 
is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect.  BLS  fig- 
ures show  the  lag  will  increase  to  $5,422 
for  GS-18  employees. 

If  Congress  disapproves  the  President's 
recommendations,  the  entire  Federal  pay 
structure  will  be  grossly  out  of  kilter. 
This  will  do  grave  injustice  to  millions 
of  Federal  employees,  particularly  those 
in  higher  grades. 

This  will  mean  Congress  is  now  ab- 
rogating the  comparability  principle  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1962,  a  promise 
Federal  employees  have  relied  U]3on  and 
so  patiently  waited  to  be  fumiled.  It 
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would  nullify  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  enacted  by  Congress  in  1967 
directing  that  full  comparability  be 
reached  this  year. 

Even  though  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries made  a  well-documented  case  for 
the  salary  increases  it  proposed,  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  President's 
recommendations,  which  are  at  issue  be- 
fore us  today,  are  lower  in  several  areas 
than  those  of  the  Commission.  In  his 
message  to  Congress,  the  President  ac- 
knowledged that  he  "found  it  necessary 
to  modify  some  of  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion's recommendations." 

Thus,  the  President  reduced  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  for  congres- 
sional pay  by  $7,500  and  he  made  lesser 
reductions  in  the  Commission's  judicial 
and  executive  pay  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  public  knowledge 
that  these  reductions  for  Congress  were 
made  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress.  Had  the  President  been 
free  of  such  requests,  he  admits  he  would 
have  adopted  the  Commission's  entire 
package  of  recommendations  as  his  own. 
In  explaining  its  pay  recommenda- 
tions, the  Commission  stated  in  its  re- 
port considerations  that  merit  em- 
phasis. On  page  11,  the  Commission 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

These  proposals  recognize  that  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  one's  country  and  the 
prestige  of  public  office  are  a  form  of  com- 
pensation. They  further  recognize  that  there 
is  not  the  freedom  to  tailor  compensation 
to  particular  Individuals  or  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposals  do  rec- 
ognize the  very  substantial  reBponsiblllty  of 
these  positions,  the  high  level  of  competence 
required,  and  the  importance  of  making  sure 
we  continue  to  secure  and  retain  men  and 
women  of  top  quality. 

To  hold  Federal  compensation  on  a  scale 
that  Is  substantially  lower  than  equivalent 
talent  can  command  in  other  fields,  public 
as  well  as  private,  is  the  road  to  mediocrity. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
siunmarize  why  I  believe  the  pending  res- 
olution should  be  voted  down,  thereby 
allowing  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  go  into  effect. 

First,  equity  and  fairness  to  3  million 
Federal  employees  requires  that  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  congressional  pay  be 
raised,  so  that  lower  echelon  employees 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  needed  and 
proper  salary  adjustments. 

Second,  pay  scales  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, judges,  and  Members  of  Congress 
must  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
positions  of  comparable  responsibility  In 
private  industry  and  State  government. 
Otherwise,  recruitment  and  retention  of 
qualified  personnel  will  be  severely  ham- 
pered. 

Third,  in  today's  troubled  times,  with 
our  Nation  facing  some  of  the  most  per- 
plexing and  complex  problems  in  our  his- 
tory, it  is  imperative  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  top-notch,  skilled,  highly 
qualified  persormel.  Frankly,  we  cannot 
solve  the  many  serious  problems  this 
country  faces  without  the  very  best  pos- 
sible personnel  we  can  obtain. 

Fourth,  Congress  must  keep  faith  with 
its  promise  of  comparability  In  pay  for 
Federal  workers  in  relation  to  their  coun- 
terparts In  private  industry  and  else- 
where. Congress  would  be  reneging  on 


its  promise  if  it  failed  to  make  the  pay 
adjustments  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Federal  executives.  Federal 
judges,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Fifth,  failure  to  adopt  the  President's 
recommendations  would  nullify  the  ef- 
forts of  Congress  for  the  past  7  years  to 
try  to  devise  reasonable,  equitable  pay 
scales  for  the  Federal  Government.  If 
the  pending  resolution  is  adopted.  Fed- 
eral pay  scales  will  be  grossly  out  of 
kilter. 

Sixth,  adoption  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion would  nullify  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
enacted  2  years  ago,  which  called  for  full 
comparability  for  Federal  employees  in 
July  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  Senate  Resolution  82,  in  all  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  Federal  employees 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  re- 
quest that  the  full  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, except  for  pages  19,  20.  and  21  con- 
taining text  of  the  enabling  legislation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  message  of  January  17,  1969, 
be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report   of  the   Commission   on   ExECtrrivE, 
Legislative,  and  Jtjdicial  Salaries,  Decem- 
ber 1968 
COMMISSION   on   EXECtn-rvE,  legislative,   and 

judicial    SALARIES 

Appointed  hy  the  President 

Frederick  R.  Kappel,  Chairman,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors  (retired)  American  Tele- 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

John  J.  Corson.  Consultant  and  Corporate 
Director. 

George  Meany.  President  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 

Stephen  K.  Bailey,  Educator,  Dean,  Max- 
well  Graduate  School.  Syracuse  University. 

Sidney   J.   Weinberg,    Investment   Banker, 
Senior   Partner,   Goldman,  Sach  &  Co. 
Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Edward  H.  Foley.  Lawyer,  Partner,  Corco- 
ran. Foley,  Youngman,  and  Rowe,  Former 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury. 

William  Spoelhof,  Educator,  President, 
Calvin  College. 


Appointed   by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  Lawyer,  Partner,  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell,  Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation, 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  and  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence. 

WllUam  T.  Grossett,  Lawyer,  Counsel, 
Dykema,  Wheat,  Spencer,  Goodnow,  and 
Trigg,  President,  American  Bar  Association. 

Executive  Director:  Frederick  J.  Lawton. 

FOREWORD 


A  year  ago  Congress  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  establish  a  system  for  the  reg- 
ular review  of  the  salaries  of  top  level  offi- 
cials of  the  three  branches  of  Government. 
In  implementing  Congressional  policy  on 
salary  rates  for  Career  Service  employees,  it 
had  been  necessary  to  make  compromises 
and  piecemeal  adjustments  In  salaries  for 
this  group  (who  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  all  Federal  employees)  In  order  to  avoid 
their  materially  overlapping  the  salary 
schedules  for  top  officials. 

To  meet  the  Immediate  problem  and  in- 
sure periodic  review  in  the  future,  the  Com- 
mission  on   Executive,   Legislative,   and  Ju- 


dicial Salaries  was  created.  Of  Its  nine  mem- 
bers, three  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  two  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  first  ap- 
pointees serve  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Every 
four  years  thereafter  others  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  review  and  recommend  the  rates 
of  pay  of  the  Congress,  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  principal  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  These  quadrennial  reviews  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  President,  who,  in  turn,  shall 
Include  in  his  next  budget  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  he  deems 
advisable. 

The  President's  recommendations  become 
effective  after  thirty  dajs  unless  in  that 
period  either  House  of^-Ccngress  specifically 
disapproves  any  or  all  of  ihem.  or  a  statute 
has  been  enacted  Into  law  establishing  dif- 
ferent rates  of  pay. 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 
The  PRESIDENT. 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  liave  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  the  first  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 

Our  review  convinces  us  that  the  compen- 
sation of  the  key  leadership  In  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government  is  seriously 
out  of  step  with  today's  standards.  We  should 
not  permit  this  to  continue  at  a  time  when 
the  problems  facing  our  country  demand 
that  we  attract  men  of  great  talent  and 
capacltv  to  public  office.  When  salaries  in 
the  business  world,  in  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  universities  have  moved 
and  continue  to  move  ahead  of  Federal 
Government  rates,  we  may  well  fear  an 
erosion  in  the  quality  of  leadership  through- 
out the  fabric  of  Government. 

We  believe  the  salary  rates  proposed  In 
this  report  will  improve  our  capacity  to  at- 
tract and  retain  men  of  ability  and  dedica- 
tion. We  believe  they  will  lessen  the  need 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  to  accept  and 
carry  the  burdens  of  public  office. 

In  this  report  we  have  pointed  out  other 
areas  that  do  not  fall  within  our  purview 
but  that  we  believe  require  further  atten- 
tion, one  is  the  proper  utilization  of  expense 
allowances  In  determining  total  compensa- 
tion. We  suggest  that  this  be  the  subject  of 
an  early  study.  The  second  Is  the  obvious 
need  to  adjust  promptly  the  salaries  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Major- 
ity and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  Finally,  in  our  view  there  should 
be  a  reassessment  of  the  compensation  of  the 
President. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Frederick  R.  Kappel,  Chairman;  Stephen 
K.  Bailey,  John  J.  Corson.  Arthur  H. 
Dean,  Edward  H.  Foley,  WlUlam  T. 
Gossett.  George  Meany.  William 
Spoelhof,  Sidney  J.  Weinberg. 

INTRODrCTION 

The  ability  of  our  nation  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  these  troubled  Umes  depends  on  the 
leadership  of  those  who  place  their  talents 
and  energies  at  the  service  of  their  country. 
It  Is  with  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of 
that  leadership  that  we  are  concerned  here. 

What  are  the  Incentives  for  able  men  and 
women  to  assume  positions  of  leadership? 
Among  them  are  prestige,  the  challenge  of 
public  service,  the  opportunity  to  help  solve 
problems  of  national  and  International  im- 
port, the  sense  of  mission  to  act  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  All  are  powerfully  attractive.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  salary  Inducements  must 
meet  the  realities  of  personal  and  famUy  obli- 
gations. They  should  also  reflect  In  some  ap- 
preciable degree  the  level  of  responsibility  in- 
volved in  the  office  held. 

The  action  of  Congress  In  providing  for  a 
review  of  the  pay  structure  of  the  top  levels 
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of  the  Executive   BiEmch,   the   Members   of 
Congress,  and  the  Judiciary  is  timely.  It  Is 
the  complexity  of  prob- 


lems at  home  and  abrt)ad  demands  the  service 
of  the  best,  most  cabable  men  and  women 
our  country  can  attrict  to  high  public  office. 
The  review  also  come^  at  a  time  of  Presiden- 
tial change,  with  lt4  attendant  reorganiza- 
tion In  positions  of  leadership.  And  It  comes 
at  a  propitious  momunt,  when  the  study  of 
salary  compensation  ;an  be  raised  above  po- 
litical Implications  md  Its  objectivity  be 
recognized. 

In  accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  the 


statute  creating  the 
reviewed  the  rates  ol 


offices  in  the  three  Bi  anches  of  Government. 


The  conclusion  to 
present  salary  levels 
with  the  importance 


They  are  not  sufflclen  b  to  support  a  standard 
of  living  that  individuals  qualified  for  such 
posts  can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy  and  In  many 
instances  have  establl  shed.  We  should  expect 
the  compensation  of  those  to  whom  we  en- 
trust high  responslbl  Ities  and  authority  In 
government   to   bear 


some  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  that  received  by  their  p>eers  in 
private  life:  This  expectation,  however.  Is  not 
now  met. 

In  this  report,  accoijdingly,  we  set  forth  our 
reasons  for  the  abo'  e  conclusion  and  our 
recommendations  as  1 3  appropriate  pay  levels 
and  relationships  amc  ng  top-level  positions — 
also  as  to  the  relation- 
positions  and  career 
the    General 


and  recommendations 
ships    between    these 
service    positions    subject    to 
Schedule  pay  scale. 

We  have  sought  td  propose  a  reasonable 
and  up-to-date  relatii  inship  within  the  Fed- 
eral structure,  as  well  as  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  other  sectors,  includ- 
ing private  Industry,  education,  and  State 
and  Local  Governme  it.  Those  sectors  need 
and  seek  the  same  talents  as  does  Govern- 
ment. 

Orderly  periodic  reviews  will  disclose  In- 

Into    the    pay   system. 

we  believe,  to  enable 


equities    that    creep 
They  will  be  essentia; 


Government 

market    the 


to    attr  let 


quality 


sures  built  up  to  the 


rized  below  represent 


lecel 
paii 
reaU  ties 
involved, 


Departments, 


ard 


Because  of  the  long 
adjustments  In  top 
that  salaries  now 
current  economic 
the    positions 
salaries  in  other  fields, 
salary  levels  are 
mend: 

1.  That  In  the 
nual  salary  levels  be  as 

Heads   of 

Agency  Heads' and 
S50.000. 

Under  Secretaries 
tions,  $46,000 

Assistant  Secretarie ; 
positions  $43,000 

Major   Bureau   Hea(^ 
positions  $40,000. 

2.  That  in  the 
nual  salary  levels  be 

Senators,   Kepresen 
dent  Commissioner 

The  Comptroller 

The  Assistant 

The  PubUc  Printer, 
Architect  of  the  Capitil 
sel  of  the  General  Accpu 

The   Deputy   Public 


Commission,  we   have 
pay  of  the  designated 


us  is  Inescapable  that 
are  not  commensurate 
of  the  positions  held. 


of 


in    a    competitive 
men    and    women 


needed  to  discharge  e:  fectlvely  the  functions 
of  Government.  The  nfcord  of  the  past  is  one 
of  piecemeal  adjustments,  varied  only  occa- 
sionally by  broadscal ;  revision  when  pres- 


breaking  point. 


We  believe  the  recc  mmendatlons  summa- 


an  appropriate  initial 


step  in  modernizing  t  le  top  pay  structure  of 
the  Executive,  Leglilatlve,  and  Judicial 
Branches  of  the  Government. 

SUMMARY  OP  REl  ;OMMENDATIONS 


intervals  between  past 

Federal  salaries,  so 

no   longer  relate  to 

the  Importance  of 

and    comparative 

we  find  that  present 

Inadequate,  and  we  recom- 


Executlve  Branch  the  an- 
follows: 

,    Level    I,    $60,000. 
o^her  Level  II  positions, 


other  Level  in  posl- 
and  other  Level  IV 
and   other  Level  V 


ai 

It  I 
fro;  n 
General 


Legl^atlve  Branch  the  an- 
foUows ; 

tlves,   and   the  Resi- 

Puerto  Rico,  $50,000. 

$50,000. 

Comptoller  General  $46,000, 

Librarian  of  Congress, 

and  General  Coun- 

nting  Office  $43,000. 

Printer,    Deputy    Li- 


brarian of  Congress,  and  Assistant  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  $40,000. 

3.  That  In  the  Judicial  Branch  the  annual 
salary  levels  be  as  follows: 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
$67,500. 

Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
$65,000. 

Judges,  Circuit  Courts,  Court  of  Claims, 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  $50,000. 

Judges,  District  Courts,  Customs  Court, 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Direc- 
tor, Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  $47,500. 

Commissioners,  Court  of  Claims  $40,000. 

Deputy  Director,  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  $40,000. 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy — full  time — a  max- 
imum of  $40,000. 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy — part  time — a 
maximum  of  $20,000. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  all  Increases  pro- 
posed for  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Ju- 
dlcl.^il  Branches  is  $34,700,000. 

THE    TASK    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

The  law  establishing  this  Commission  re- 
quires it  to  review  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
Members  of  Congress;  certain  offices  and  po- 
sitions in  the  Legislative  Branch;  the  Jus- 
tices, Judges  and  specific  other  personnel  in 
the  Judicial  Branch;  and  the  offices  and  po- 
sitions in  the  upper  levels  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  designated  as 
Levels   I   to   V   of   the   Executive   Schedule. 

One  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  determine 
appropriate  pay  levels  and  relationships 
among  the  respective  offices  and  positions 
covered,  and  between  those  positions  and  po- 
sitions in  the  General  Pay  Schedules  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  importantly,  our 
concern  is  to  establish  levels  of  compensation 
for  those  top  offices  that  will,  when  coupled 
with  the  prestige  they  give  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service  they  offer.  Induce  men  both 
to  accept  and  to  retain  them. 

The  Congress  has  established  a  regiUar  pro- 
cedure for  fixing  the  pay  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Federal  employees  on  the  basis  of  com- 
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parabllity  with  the  rates  paid  in  the  private 
sector  It  has  provided  for  an  annual  re- 
view and  reconamendation  as  to  necessary 
adjustments.  Experience  of  the  past  few 
years  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty standards  of  comparison  between  a 
great  number  of  jobs  in  Government  and 
private  industry. 

With  respect  to  the  top  offices  in  Govern- 
ment, however,  the  situation  Is  different,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  find  positions  in  the  private 
sector  that  are  directly  comparable.  For  ex- 
ample, no  direct  comparisons  are  possible 
between  our  Legislators  and  Judges  and  the 
Executives  In  business  and  Industry.  Nor  Is 
the  concept  of  service  and  prestige  that  ac- 
company high  Federal  office  measurable  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  value  In  the  salary.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  draw  comp>arlsons 
between  the  top  levels  of  the  Career  Service 
and  the  Executive  levels  in  Government.  We 
can  also  compare  trends  in  compensation  in 
government  with  trends  In  the  business 
world,  the  universities,  the  foundations,  and 
State  and  Local  Government. 

The  outdated  pay  structure 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  reg- 
ular review  and  revision  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  top  officials  in  the  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Branches  of  Govern- 
ment has  resulted  in  their  salaries  remain- 
ing almost  static  at  a  time  when  those  in 
private  business,  in  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  in  education,  as  well  as  salaries 
In  the  Career  Service  of  Federal  Government, 
were  moving  steadily  upward.  An  American 
Management  Association  study  published  In 
1967  (Appendix  P)  shows  that  In  the  last  five 
years  Executive  Salaries  in  the  business  com- 
munity have  risen  an  average  of  3.5%  per 
year.  The  Increase  in  the  salary  structure  for 
Federal  officials  since  1964,  however,  has  been 
far  less  than  1 '  i  per  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  four  adjust- 
ments in  salary  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  half  century  for  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  the  Cabinet  Officer,  the  Member  of 
Congress. 


1926 


1946 


1949 


1956 


1964 


Associate  Justices.  Supreme  Court. 

Heads  of  departments 

Members  ot  Congress .,, 


$20, 000 
15,000 
10,000 


$25,000 

■i5,'o66' 


$22,500 


$35,000 
25,000 
22,500 


$39,500 
35, 000 
30,000 


Though  each  group  that  has  studied  the 
subject  in  recent  years  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  material  Increases  are  necessary 
to  establish  a  reasonable  and  rational  pay 
structure,  action  has  been  neither  timely  nor 
realistic. 

We  have  the  task  of  evaluating  the  salaries 
of  positions  of  the  highest  Importance  not 
only  within  Government  but  in  the  nation 
and,  indeed,  the  world.  The  statute  (Public 
Law  90-206)  lists  them  as: 

(A)  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico. 

(B)  The  following  offices  and  positions  In 
the  Legislative  Branch:  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Public 
Printer,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
their  principal  assistants. 

(C)  Justices,  Judges,  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
United  States  Courts,  Commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  Referees  In  Bankruptcy. 

(D)  Offices  and  positions  in  the  Executive 
Schedule  (Levels  I  to  V)  set  forth  in  title  5 
of  the  United  States  code.  (This  includes  top 
Executive  officials  up  to  and  Including  De- 
partment Heads.) 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  advised  us  that  the  law 
does  nqt  cover  the  offices  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker,  and  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 


(See  Appendix  B).  We  believe  it  Is  essential 
that  traditional  relationships  between  these 
offices,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Cabinet 
be  preserved.  We  shall  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter later  in  this  report. 

Because  the  actions  and  decisions  of  those 
who  occupy  the  positions  named  In  the 
statute  so  deeply  affect  all  of  us,  every  factor 
that  can  contribute  to  securing  the  ablest 
and  best  qualified  people  must  be  carefully 
weighed. 

One  of  those  factors  is  compensation.  It  Is 
true,  of  course,  that  more  than  money  Is 
involved  in  attracting  and  retaining  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  competence.  Pres- 
tige, the  challenge  of  public  service,  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
pressing  national  and  international  prob- 
lems all  have  their  drawing  power.  But  they 
must  be  weighed,  even  by  the  dedicated, 
against  the  realities  of  personal  and  family 
responsibilities. 

There  are  many  examples  of  distinguished 
service  by  men  and  women  of  Independent 
wealth,  but  we  cannot  and  must  not  rely  on 
this  as  a  means  of  filling  the  top  ranks.  Such 
a  policy  would  deny  the  nation  the  service 
of  many  other  great  and  gifted  leaders.  Nor 
is  the  answer  to  rely  on  those  who  can  devote 
a  brief  absence  from  private  affairs.  This,  too, 
presents  obvious  disadvantages. 

To  repeat  here  the  conclusion  emphasized 
In  the  Introduction  to  this  report,  present 
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salary  levels  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  top  level  pKJSltlons  or  offices  In 
Government.  They  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  standard  of  living  that  Individuals 
qualified  for  such  posts  can  fairly  expect  to 
enjoy  and  In  many  Instances  have  estab- 
lished. We  should  expect  the  compensation 
given  to  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  powers 
of  government  to  bear  some  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  that  received  by  their  i>eers  In 
private  life. 

Relationships  between  top-level  and  career 
service  compensation 

Another  Important  consideration  Is  the 
relationship  of  the  salaries  for  top-level  posi- 
tions to  the  General  Pay  Schedule  for  career 
service  employees. 

The  pay  for  the  latter  group,  who  con- 
stitute the  vast  majority  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, is  fixed  annually  on  the  principle 
established  In  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962.  This  Is  that  "Federal  salary  ratee 
shall  be  comparable  with  private  enterprise 
salary  rates  for  the  same  levels  of  work." 

An  annual  survey  is  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  private  enterprise  rates. 
These  are  then  examined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  fitted  to  a  comp>arablllty  pay  line. 
The  pay  line  is  established  for  the  various 
levels  of  the  General  Schedule  salaries  and 
reported  annually  to  Congress. 

The  Salary  Act  of  1967  provided  that  the 
President,  by  Executive  Order,  would  estab- 
lish rates  for  the  Career  Service  that  would 
achieve  comparability  In  two  stages.  On 
July  1  of  this  year  rates  were  Increased  by 
the  amount  necessary  to  move  50%  of  the 
way  toward  comparability.  Next  July  1  they 
will  be  adjusted  to  achieve  full  comparability. 

However,  the  principle  of  comparability 
has  not  been  made  fully  effective  In  1968 
because  of  a  restriction  In  the  1967  Act  that 
no  level  In  the  General  Schedule  may  exceed 
the  rate  provided  for  the  Level  V  of  the 
Executive  pay  scale,  namely,  $28,000.  The  re- 
sult of  this  statutory  provision  Is  that  the 
top  two  rates  of  pay  In  Grade  GS-16,  the 
top  three  rates  In  GS-17,  and  the  single  rate 
for  GS-18  are  all  limited  to  the  $28,000  ceU- 
Ing.  For  GS-18  this  Is  $2,239  less  than  the 
comparability  principle  would  have  required 
for  1968,  and  $5,422  less  than  the  require- 
ment  for   July    1,    1969. 

Based  on  the  average  increase  In  wages  in 
this  decade  and  the  great  body  of  economic 
thought,  the  upward  trend  will  continue 
even  though  the  rate  of  Increase  may  be 
somewhat  slowed  down.  Looking  ahead  four 
years,  the  rate  for  the  lowest  Level  of  t^e 
Executive  pay  scale  would  have  to  be  at  least 
$40,000  to  permit  the  top  rates  of  the  Career 
Service  to  achieve  the  comparability  that 
Congress  has  declared  to  be  the  Federal  pay 
policy,  and  to  provide  an  appropriate  pay  re- 
lationship between  the  Executive  and  Career 
levels. 

Salary    levels    in    other    sectors 

We  turn  now   to  significant  information 
on  salary  levels  and  trends  In  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  both  public  and  private. 
1.  In  State  and  Local  Governments 

From  a  salary  point  of  view,  numerous 
positions  In  State  and  Local  Governments 
are  equally  or  more  attractive  to  Individuals 
of  the  calibre  sought  for  Federal  posts.  They 
offer  similar  professional  opportunities.  They 
offer  the  chance  to  render  a  public  service. 
They  offer  substantial  prestige  and  as  great 
or  greater  monetary  rewards.  Comprehensive 
studies  of  State  and  Local  Government  sal- 
aries made  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission In  March  1963,  January  1967,  and 
August  1968  show  In  detail  the  situation  In 
the  upper  salary  levels. 

It  Is  significant  that  In  the  prast  year  there 
has  been  a  70  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  officials  paid  $35,000  or  more.  This 
trend   Is   a   continuing   one.   In   September 
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Judicial  salaries  in  California  were  increased 
over  20%.  The  New  York  State  Legislature, 
a  few  months  ago,  voted  significant  increases 
to  the  Governor  and  other  top  State  officials. 
The  following  summary  shows  the  in- 
creases that  have  taken  place  In  the  last  five 
years  In  the  number  of  positions  paid  at 
$35,000  and  above. 


1963       1967 


1968 


23 

26 

12 

22 

43 

123 

29 

32 

212 

328 

Governors 8 

Mayors  and  city  managers 2 

Administrative  and  professional 15 

Public  corporations 13 

Judges 7 


The  details  of  the  1968  report  are  attached 
as  Appendix  D.  The  tabulations  therein  show 
the  positions  In  summary  and  In  detail  by 
occupation,  Jurisdiction,  and  salary. 

2.  In  Public  Education 

These  studies  also  reveal  a  rather  spec- 
tacular climb  In  the  number  of  positions  In 
the  field  of  public  education  for  which  an- 
nual compensation  of  $35,000  or  more  Is 
provided. 
School  superintendents: 

1963--- - 3 

1967 10 

1968 25 

Public   university   presidents,   officers, 
and  department  heads : 

1963 11 

1967 60 

1968 178 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  exercise  responsi- 
bilities that  sweep  across  the  whole  Bpectrum 
of  educational  problems,  are  compensated  at 
$28,750  and  $28,000  respectively. 

3.  In  Tax-Exempt  Foundations 
Tax-exempt  foundations  are  another  field 

which  competes  for  the  talent  required  by 
Government.  The  latest  data  available  on 
compensation  for  presidents  of  ten  of  the 
large  tax-exempt  foundations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965-66  show  a  salary  range  from  $30,000 
to  $100,000,  an  Increase  of  $4,000  over  the 
1964-65  average. 

4.  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
Another  field  of  employment  having  some 

of  the  aspects  of  public  service  and  some  of 
private  enterprise  is  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  A  recent  report  shows  that  the  salaries 
of  the  presidents  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
range  from  $35,000  to  $75,000.  (See  Appendix 
H) .  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  In  all  but 
two  cases  their  salaries  exceed  those  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  In  one  case 
the  bank  salary  more  than  doubles  them. 

5.  In  Private  Industry 
The  differences  between  public  service  and 
private  employment  make  direct  dollar-for- 
doUar  comparisons  between  salary  levels  pre- 
vailing in  private  business  and  those  at  the 
top  strata  of  government  difficult  and  Incon- 


clusive. There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
salaries  In  the  private  sector  offer  a  yardstick 
that  individuals  who  are  sought  for  top  Gov- 
ernment positions  may  use  in  measuring  al- 
ternative opportunities,  or  In  evaluating  the 
financial  aspect  against  the  satisfaction  of 
service  to  one's  country  and  the  challenge 
of  the  Job,  or  perhaps  the  future  benefits  to 
one's  career  in  business  or  in  a  profession. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  avail- 
able on  salaries  In  the  private  sector.  One 
source  is  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  study  on  annual  compensation  at  the 
highest-paid  corporation  Executive  levels  In 
1304  corporations  for  the  year  1965.  The  study 
shows  a  range  of  median  salaries,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  business,  from  $45,000  to 
$100,000.  (See  Appendix  G) 

Again,  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion study  of  November  1967  on  the  average 
compensation  rates  of  over  2,500  chief  execu- 
tive officers,  ranked  according  to  the  sales  In 
varying  Industry  groups,  shows  amounts 
ranging  well  into  six  figures.  (See  Appendix 
E)  Perhaps  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  Industry  groups  Included  In  the 
report  was  '•Utilities."  In  the  sales  category 
of  $200  to  S500  million,  the  average  com- 
pensation of  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  was 
$110,000.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had 
power  sales  of  $369  million  in  1968.  The 
compensation  of  its  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
in  contrast,  was  S28,750.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation fall  into  the  class  of  $100  million 
to  $200  million  In  sales,  for  which  the  aver- 
age industry  salary  is  $87,000  for  the  Chief 
Executive.  'The  salary  of  the  Government 
Executives  Is  828,000. 

In  June  of  this  i^ear  Business  Week  pub- 
lished its  annual  cbmputatlon  of  top  Execu- 
tive salaries  in  130'large  corporations  in  some 
25  different  fields.  It  shows  that  over  300  of 
those  Executives  are  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  $100,000  and  above.  The  salaries  of  the  top 
Executives  of  the  four  airlines  listed  were  at 
least  three  times  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  who  has  sub- 
stantial responsibilities  in  the  field  of  air 
transport. 

These  figures  are  not  cited  as  the  goal  or 
the  ideal  Federal  salary  but  are  given  to 
emphasize  the  problem  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  faced  In  seeking  men  of  the 
competence  and  quality  needed  to  insiwe 
success  in  vital  programs.  Some  men,  fortu- 
nately, are  in  a  position  to  make  the  change. 
Others,  however,  feel  they  cannot  afford  the 
financial  sacrifice  required. 

The  problem  of  compression 
One  of  the  most  serious  inequities  in  the 
present  salary  structure  is  the  narrow  differ- 
ential between  the  various  levels  of  pay, 
particularly  In  the  Executive  pay  scale.  There 
is  an  almost  total  failure  to  recognize  in 
terms  of  compensation  the  differences  in 
duties  and  responsibilities  between  the  levels 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

The  following  table  shows  the  levels  of  the 
Executive  pay  scale  as  established  in  1964 
and  at  present,  and  the  percentage  differen- 
tial as  compared  to  the  private  industry 
average  differential. 


Salary  as  percentage  ol  Chief  Executive  salary  > 


Federal  executive  salary  schedule 


Average  private  industry 


Percent 


1964 


Percent 


Present 


Percent 


Level  I— Chief  Executive... 
Level  II— 2d  highest  paid.. 
Level  III— 3d  highest  paid. 
Level  IV— 4th  highest  paid. 
Level  V— 5th  highest  paid.. 


100 

$35,000 

100.0 

$35,000 

100.0 

70 

30,000 

85.7 

30, 000 

85.7 

60 

28, 500 

81.4 

29,500 

84.3 

55 

27,000 

77.1 

28,750 

82.1 

SO 

26.000 

74.3 

28,000 

80.0 

>  Source:  "Executive  Compensation,"  Business  Management,  January  1968,  table  6. 


The  differential  between  Level  V  and  Level 
n  m  1964  was  about  11%,  or  roughly  half 
the  typical  differential  In  private  enterprise. 
It  Is  now  only  5.7%. 

The    Increasingly    small    differentials    be- 


tween LevelB  U  and  V  are  partly  due  to  up- 
ward adjustments  necessary  at  the  lower 
levels  to  permit  the  top  civil  service  grades 
to  make  some  progress  toward  comparability. 
Even  so.  It  Is  now  possible  for  the  head  of 
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Executive  Level  V  and 
thre«  upper  civil  service 
Identical  compensation 
even  though  they  aire  at  successive  steps  In 
a  direct  line  of  autliorlty  and  responsibility. 
Obviously.  It  Is  tlm^  for  a  change 

■aCXJMXXKDED   SjVLARIKS   rOR   TOP    IXVKL 
OmClALS   IN    THK   KXrCUTlVK   BRANCH 

We  have  striven  x>  meet  these  objectives 
In  formulating  our  recommendations: 

1.  To  establish  a  qompensatlon  plan  which 
will  be  logical  and  equitable  In  Its  internal 
and  external  reIatio|ishlpe. 

2.  To  establish  coknpensatlon  more  nearly 
commensurate  with!  the  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the^e  positions. 

3.  To  establish  levels  that  will  Increase  the 
ability  of  the  Pedera  1  Government  to  attract 
and^  retain  the  high  >st  possible  talent. 

e  sets  forth  the  present 
for  the  666  top  officials 


The  following  tab 
and  proposed  rates 


of  the  Executive  Bra  ich 


Levi)  I— Heads  of  depart- 
riMnts _^ 

Leve(  1 1— Heads  o(  major 
ajencjes.  etc.._ 

Level  III— Under  Secretaries, 
etc 

Level  IV— Assistant  Secre- 
taries. etC- 

Level  V— Heads  of  bureaus. 

I  etc 


Annual  cost  of  these 
increases 


Present         Proposed 

Num-        salary  salary 

iMr  rate  rate 


12  t35. 000  KO.  000 

64  30.000  50.000 

S8  29. 500  46, 000 

261  28, 750  43, 000 

240  28, 000  40. 000 

plo posed 


9,631,250 


These  proposals  recognize  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  one '4  country  and  the  pres- 
tige of  public  office  .are  a  form  of  compen- 
sation. They  fiirthep  recognize  that  there  Is 
not  the  freedom  to ;  tailor  compensation  to 
p)artlcular  Indlvlduata  or  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  the*  proposals  do  recognize 
ttie  very  substantial;  responsibility  of  these 
positions,  the  high  (evel  of  competence  re- 
quired, and  the  Importance  of  making  sure 
we  continue  to  secu|'e  and  retain  men  and 
women  of  top  quality.  To  hold  Federal  com- 
pensation on  a  scafe  that  is  substantially 
lower  than  equlvale&t  talent  can  command 
In  other  fields,  public  as  well  as  private,  is 
the  road  to  medlocrltV. 

SJCCOMMZNOEO    LEGISLATTVi:    tAJknnm 

In  addition  to  th*  Members  of  Congress, 
nine  other  offices  ana  positions  In  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  are  wftthin  the  scope  of  the 
Commission's  study  *nd  review.  These  offices 
can  be  directly  relate^  to  offices  and  pweitlons 
In  the  Executive  Branch,  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  comparison  w ;  have  included  them  in 
the  following  recomn^endatlons: 


Senators,  Representatives, 
and  tlie  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico 

Other  offices  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch: 

Comptroller  General 

Assistant  Comptroller 

General 

General  Counsel,  General 

Accounting  Office 

Librarian  of  Congress 

Public  Printer 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Deputy  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress  

Deputy  Public  Printer 

Assistant  Architect  of  the 

Capitol 

Annual  cost  of  these 
proposed  increases.. 


It  Is  difficult  to 
ably  be  used  as  a 


Num- 
ber 

Present 

salary 

rate 

Proposed 

salary 

rate 

531 

$30,000 

J50,  000 

1 

30.000 

50.000 

1 

29,500 

46.000 

1 
1 
1 
I 

28,750 
28,750 
28, 750 
28, 750 

43.000 
43.000 
43.000 
43.000 

1 
1 

27,500 
27,500 

40.000 
40,000 

1 

27,500 

40.000 

10.751 

000 

Congressional  salaries.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  I>uerto  Rico  are  in  a  class  not 
directly  comparable  with  any  other  group. 
State  Legislators  in  most  cases  play  a  vastly 
different  role  from  that  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  true  with  respect  to  the  time 
devoted  to  the  position,  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  covered,  and  the 
number  of  citizens  to  whom  they  are 
responsible. 

Unlike  the  circumstances  In  the  Executive 
area  of  government  and  In  private  industry, 
there  are  no  varying  levels  of  responsibility 
among  the  Members,  at  least  with  respect  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation — their  major 
task.  The  vote  of  the  newest  Congressman 
counts  exactly  t^he  same  as  that  of  a  long- 
time member.  Perhaps  the  experienced  legis- 
lator serving  as  a  conunlttee  chairman  has 
a  more  arduoiis  task  and  performs  at  a 
greater  level  of  effectiveness,  but  his  basic 
responMbilltles  to  his  constituents  are  the 
same.  There  may  be  material  differences  in 
service  rendered  but  these  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  compensation. 

Other  factors  bearing  on  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  include  the 
necessity  of  running  for  office  every  two  years 
or  six  years,  and  the  cost  of  living  In  Wash- 
ington for  most  of  the  year  while  maintaining 
a  residence  in  home  district  or  State. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  Members'  salaries 
should  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the 
substantial  and  unique  responsibilities  they 
bear,  to  meet  the  cost  peculiar  to  elective 
rather  than  appointive  office,  and  to  minimize 
the  need  to  rely  on  other  means  of  augment- 
ing income.  There  is  a  real  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  the  problem  of  adequately 
compensating  the  holder  of  elective  office 
can  be  solved  entirely  by  salary  adjusrtment. 
The  burdens  placed  on  the  Individual  legis- 
lator are  not  uniform.  The  type  of  his  con- 
stituency, its  geographical  location,  and  Its 
legislative  interests  affect  him  alone  Just  as 
do  his  housing  requirements  and  his  busi- 
ness or  professional  Interests.  Later  In  this 
report  we  discuss  some  further  steps  that 
should  be  considered. 

RECOMMENDED    JtrWCIAL    SALARIES 

The  table  following  sets  forth  the  recom- 
mended salaries  for  Justices,  Judges,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Judicial  Branch,  totaling 
842. 


Present         Proposed 

Num-        salary  salary 

ber  >  rate  rate 


obt  iln  data  that  may  sult- 
ba#ls  for  comparison  with 


Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

States 1      J40,000  J67, 500 

Associate  Justices,  Supreme 

Court 10       39,500  65,000 

Judges,  Circuit  Court  of 

Appeals 134       33.000  50,000 

Judges,  Court  of  Claims 9       33,000  50  000 

Judges,  Court  of  Militiry 

Appeals - 3       33.000  50,000 

Judges,  Court  of  Customs 

and  Patent  Appeals 6       33,000  50  000 

Judges,  district  courts 407     330,000  47^500 

Judges,  Customs  Court 13       30,000  47500 

Judges,  Tax  Court  of  the  ' 

United  States 22       30.000  47,500 

Director,  Administrative 

Officeof  the  U.S.  Courts...  1       30.000  47,500 

Deputy  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S. 

Courts.  .- 1       28,000  40,000 

Commissioners,  Court  of 

Claims 15       29,000  40,000 

Referees  in  bankruptcy 

(full-time  maximum)  3 180       22,500  40,000 

Referees  in  bankruptcy 

(part-time  maximum)^ 40       11.000  20,000 

Annual  cost  of  these 
proposed  increases 14,305,500 

■  Includes  senior  justices  and  judges. 
2 1  at  J30,50O. 

•Salary  for  referees  set  by  judicial  conference  within  the 
maximum. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be 


fixed  at  865,000,  a  rate  which  reflects  the  Im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  office.  As  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  expanded,  the 
burden  on  the  Judicial  system  has  grown  and 
its  sphere  of  influence  has  broadened  to  em- 
brace an  increasing  percentage  of  our  cit- 
izens. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Court, 
which  is  the  capstone  of  our  legal  system. 
Yet  In  the  past  forty  years  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  compensation  of  Its  members 
has  lagged  far  behind  that  of  the  other 
groups  we  have  reviewed. 

We  have  established  a  differential  of  32,500 
between  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Associate  Justices  that  more  truly  re- 
flects the  relative  responsibilities  than  does 
the  $600  which  was  first  set  in  1789. 

We  believe  the  rates  for  Judges  of  the 
other  courts  result  in  an  equitable  compen- 
sation for  their  responsibilities  and  are  In 
line  with  the  recommendations  for  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  salaries. 

In  determining  appropriate  salary  rates  for 
the  Judiciary,  we  must  rely  on  the  tradi- 
tional values  that  have  been  attached  to  the 
work  of  the  courts.  To  attempt  to  find  valid 
comparisons  on  the  basis  of  tasks  performed 
between  those  who  formulate  the  laws,  those 
who  interpret  them,  and  those  who  execute 
them  would  be  a  fruitless  task. 

Traditionally,  there  has  been  high  pres- 
tige value  attached  to  Federal  Judgeships, 
and,  particularly,  to  membership  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  There  is  the  factor  of  the  added 
value  of  lifetime  tenure.  These  may  be  suffi- 
cient Inducements  to  many  who  have  made 
their  mark  In  other  fields  of  legal  endeavor. 
But  will  they  remain  so  if  there  is  not  some 
recognition  of  present-day  trends  in  com- 
pensation? 

One  area  with  which  we  may  make  some 
comparison  comprises  the  State  and  Local 
Judicial  systems.  There  we  find  that  some 
1,150  Judges  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as 
Judges  in  Federal  District  Courts,  that  more 
than  300  are  paid  more  than  the  Judges  of 
the  Appellate  Courts,  and  that  35  are  paid  at 
rates  that  equal  or  slightly  exceed  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Act  creating  this  Commission  also  pro- 
vides for  review  and  reconunendations  as  to 
the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  Referees  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  the  Director  and  Deputv  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Covirts. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
act  as  trial  Judges  for  the  Court.  After  pro- 
ceedings before  them  are  completed,  the 
Commissioners  prepare  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  which  are  then  submitted 
to  the  parties  and  the  Court.  If  there  is  no 
appeal  by  the  parties  to  the  case,  the  Cottrt, 
after  review,  will  normally  adopt  the  Com- 
missioner's decision  as  its  own. 

The  Referees  in  Bankruptcy  recommend 
decisions  on  both  law  and  facts  to  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court,  who  then  renders  the 
Court's  decision.  Certain  aspects  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases  are,  by  statute,  reserved  to  the 
District  Judge.  At  present  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference sets  the  salary  rate  within  the  maxi- 
mum established  by  law. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    COMPENSATION 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  1967  Salary  Act, 
there  was  a  provision  that  the  Commission 
on  Salaries  should  also  study  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  expenses  and  allowances  for  Fed- 
eral Executives,  Judges,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. However,  this  was  eliminated  before 
final  passage.  Although  such  factors  are  not 
part  of  the  study,  they  cannot  be  Ignored  in 
arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
parative compensation  of  Executives  in  in- 
dustry and  in  government. 

A  salary  study  is  not  really  valid  if  com- 
pensation  in   addition  to  salary   is  ignored. 
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If  hotislng  is  ftimlshed,  or  an  expense  allow- 
ance provided,  or  bonuses  and  stock  options 
are  offered  In  lieu  of,  or  In  addition  to,  sal- 
ary, the  monetary  value  of  the  Job  may  be 
greatly  altered.  In  many  instances,  such  ben- 
efits provided  by  the  employer  might  greatly 
Influence  a  person  to  accept  or  to  reject  a 
position. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  supplementary 
benefits  may  vary  considerably  according  to 
the  characteristics  of  positions  held.  Thus  a 
Judge  retired  from  active  service  at  full 
salary  may  still  from  time  to  time  perform 
services  of  the  same  character  as  are  per- 
formed by  active  Judges.  Accordingly,  the 
Government's  contributions  to  his  retire- 
ment is  quite  different  from  the  contribution 
it  makes  toward  the  retirement  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  U  elected  for  a  term,  or  an 
official  of  the  Executive  Branch  whose  posi- 
tion Is  subject  to  change  as  political  control 
changes. 

The  opportunities  open  to  Government 
officials  to  acqxilre  supplementary  Income 
through  the  practice  of  a  profession  or  by 
engaging  in  private  business  vary  according 
to  the  Branch  in  which  they  serve.  Each 
Branch  makes  its  own  rules  and  applies  its 
own  standards. 

This  Commission  has  made  no  attempt  to 
evaluate  supplementary  payments  or  allow- 
ances to  determine  their  exact  effect  on  total 
compensation.  It  Is  aware  that  there  are  in- 
equities needing  correction,  but  it  is  not  part 
of  the  Commission's  task  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  them.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  adjustments  of  salaries  are  not  the 
appropriate  way  to  meet  the  expenses  at- 
tached to  public  office  any  more  than  they 
are  to  meet  business  expenses  in  private  en- 
terprise These  expenses,  while  Job-related, 
are  not  uniform  in  their  application  to  the 
holders  of  positions  in  the  same  class,  nor 
are  they  uniform  as  between  classes. 

The  Commission  feels  that  existing  laws 
and  regulations  should  be  reviewed  to  de- 
termine whether  present  supplementary 
compensation,  such  as  expenses,  allowances, 
retirement  income.  Insurance,  etc.,  are  ade- 
quate or  inadequate,  equitable  or  discrimi- 
natory, or  well-  or  ill-suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  If  there  are 
deficiencies,  they  should  be  remedied 
promptly  through  changes  In  legislation  or 
regulations. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

The  Commission  urges  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
to  establish  new  salary  rates  for  the  office  of 
Vice  President,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  both  Hotises  of  Congress. 

Had  these  offices  been  within  our  purview, 
we  would  have  recommended  no  less  than  a 
salary  eqiUvalent  to  that  of  the  Chief  Justice 
($67,500)  for  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker,  and  maintenance  of  the  present  dif- 
ferential ($5,000)  between  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Finally,  we  point  out  that  the  Presidential 
salary  has  remained  unchanged  since  1949, 
a  period  of  nearly  20  years.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  exempt  this  salary  from 
evaluation  and  revision  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent day  values  and  standards  of  compensa- 
tion other  than  that  the  position  is  unique 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  We  recognize 
that  evaluating  the  Presidential  reeponsiblll- 
ties  in  terms  of  remuneration  Just  cannot  be 
done.  Nevertheless,  we  urge  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
We  believe  that  to  preserve  equity  and  bal- 
ance in  the  pay  structure  of  Government  the 
salary  of  the  President  should  be  changed 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 


Appendix  A 
(Legislative  provisions  establishing  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries,  and  a  method  of  setting  the 
rates  of  such  salaries  (Public  Law  90-206, 
81  Stat.  842);  Approved  December  16,  1967) 

COMMISSION    ON    ExAcrUTIVE,    LEGISLATIVE,     AND 
JITDICIAL    SALARIES 

Sec.  225.  (a)  Establishment  of  Commis- 
sion.— There  is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

(b)  Membership. — 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
private  life,  as  follows: 

(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  CJhairman  by  the  President. 

(B)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate; 

(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(D)  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

Terms  of  office 

(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  persons  first  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  for  the  period  of  the  1969  fiscal  year  of 
the  Federal  Government,  except  that,  if  anv 
appointment  to  membership  on  the  Commis- 
sion is  made  after  the  beginning  and  before 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  term  of  office 
based  on  such  appointment  shall  he  for  the 
remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  After  the  close  of  the  1969  fiscal  year  of 
the  Federal  Government,  persons  shall  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  every  fourth  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  terms  of  office 
of  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  appointment  is  made,  except  that.  If  any 
appointment  Is  made  after  the  beginning 
and  before  the  close  of  any  such  fiscal  year, 
the  term  of  office  based  on  such  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year 

(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

{Compensation;  travel  expenses) 
(6)  E^ach  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  Is  engaged  upon  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  a  per  diem  allowance.  In 
accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission. 

(c)  Personnil  of  Commission. — 

(1)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  govermng  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  on  a  temporary  basis  for  i>erlods  cover- 
ing all  or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section — 

(A)  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxlmvmi  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code)  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  function  of  the  Commission. 

Personnel  detail 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  es- 


tablishment of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basU,  for  periods  covering  all  or 
part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  function. 

(d)  USB  or  United  States  Mails  by  Com- 
mission.— The  Commission  may  use  the  same 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Administrative  Support  Services. — 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(f)  Function. — The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct. In  each  of  the  respective  fiscal  years 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  oi 
this  section,  a  review  of  the  rates  of  pay  of— 

(A)  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(B)  offices  and  positions  in  the  legislative 
branch  referred  to  in  subsections  la).  (bt. 
(c),  and  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  PederpI 
Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415; 
Public  Law  88-426); 

(C)  Justices.  Judges,  and  other  personnel 
In  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  In  section.-! 
402(d)  and  403  of  the  Federal  Judlcinl 
Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  Public  Law 
88-426);  and 

(D)  offices  and  positions  under  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  in  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Such  review  by  the  Commission  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  provid- 
ing— 

(II  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  the  respective 
offices  and  positions  covered  by  such  review, 
and 

(11)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  be- 
tween such  offices  and  positions  and  ihp 
offices  and  positions  subject  to  the  provlFlon.s 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  t.. 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(g)  Report  by  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent.— The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  of  the  results  of  earh 
review  conducted  by  the  Commission  of  tlii» 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C).  and  iD)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  together  with 
its  recommendations.  Each  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  on  such  date  as  the  President 
may  designate  but  not  later  than  January 
1  next  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  review  is  conducted  by  thp 
Commission. 

(h)  Recommendations  of  the  President 
With  Respect  to  Pay. — The  President  shall 
include,  in  the  budget  next  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  which 
he  deems  advisable,  for  those  offices  and  posi- 
tions within  the  purview  of  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "budget"  means  the  budget  referred  to 
in  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  11>. 

(1)  Effective  Date  of  Recommendations 
OF  the  President. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  all  or  part  (as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  transmittal  of 
such  recommendations  in  the  budget;  but 
only  to  the  extent  that,  between  the  date  of 
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transmittal  of  such  recommendations  In  the 
budget  and  the  bei  [Inning  of  such  flrst  pay 
period — 

(A)  there  has  no;  been  enacted  Into  law  a 
statute  which  estalllshes  rates  of  pay  other 
than  those  propose  1  by  all  or  part  of  such 
recommendations, 

(B)  neither  Houss  of  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  -«'hlch  specifically  disap- 
proves all  or  part  o  I  such  recommendations, 
or 

(C)  both. 

(2)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  may.  In  accordance  with  ex- 
press provisions  of  such  recommendations, 
be  made  operative  on  a  date  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  recommendations  other- 
wise are  to  take  effect. 

(J)  EnxcT  or  Recommendations  or  the 
President  on  Existing  Law  and  Prior  Presi- 
dential Recommenoations. — The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Pres  dent  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  immedlatsly  following  a  review 
conducted  by  the  Commission  in  one  of  the 
fiscal  years  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  se:tlon  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  modUy,  supersede,  or  render 
inapplicable,  as  th;  case  may  be,  to  the 
extent  Inconsistent  ( herewith — 

(A)  all  provision!  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  oJT  such  recommendations 
(other  than  any  pr()vlsion  of  law  enacted  In 
the  period  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  recommendatlcns) ,  and 

(B)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  tal^e  effect  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


Publication  it 
(k)   Publication 


the  President. — Th« 
President  which  talfe 
In  the  Statutes  at 
as  public  laws  and 
Federal  Register  anil 
of  Federal  Regulatlo 


Federal  Register 

■iv  Recommendations  or 

recommendations  of  the 

effect  shall  be  printed 

I^rge  in  the  same  volume 

shall  be  printed  In  the 

Included  in  the  Code 

ns. 


Appendix  B 

Extent  of  Commissi Dn's  Jurisdiction  (Opin- 
ion furnished  by  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission) 
Question:    Does    :he    Jurisdiction   of   the 
Commission   on   Exitcutlve,   Legislative,    and 
Judicial  Salaries  (ClILJS)  extend  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Vl^e  President,  the  Si>eaker 
of   the   House   of  Hepresentatlvee.   and   the 
Majority    and     Mli^rity     leaders    of    both 
Houses? 
Answer:  No. 
Dlscv,ssion:  Then  review  authority  of  the 
CELJS  is  set  out  iq  5  225(f)   of  Public  Law 
90-206.     That     sub^tlon     authorizes     the 
CELJS  to  review  th0  rates  of  pay  of: 

(A)  Senators,  M^bers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  an^  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  ^co; 

(B)  offices  and  pc|6itlons  in  the  legislative 
branch,  referred  to  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salary  A:t  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415; 
Public  Law  88-426); 

(C)  Justices,  Judjee,  and  other  personnel 
In  the  Judicial  braneh  referred  to  in  sections 
402(d)  and  403  of  tlje  Federal  Judicial  Salary 
Act  of  1964  (78  St^t.  434;  Public  Law  88- 
426 ) ;  and  j 

(D)  offices  and  positions  under  the  Execu- 
tive Schediile  in  subchapter  n  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Subparagraphs  (CJ)  and  (D)  of  I  225(f)  are 
clearly  Inapplicable  I  as  (C)  relates  only  to 
the  Judicial  branch  and  as  (D)  relates  only 
to  the  Executive  Scqedule  which  contains  no 
reference  to  the  oflajces  under  consideration. 

Subparagraph  (A)i  which  refers  specifically 
to  the  rates  of  pay  dt  "Senators"  and  "Mem- 
bers of  the  House  <if  Representatives"  can- 
not be  considered  to  extend  to  the  rate  of 


pay  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders.  This  is  so  be- 
cause the  rate  of  pay  for  each  of  these  offices 
is  expressly  fixed  by  a  statutory  authority 
that  is  separate  from  the  statutory  authority 
that  fixes  the  rate  of  pay  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  $30,000  annual  rate  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  Cong-ess  is  fixed  by  the  flrst  sen- 
tence 3f  section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by 
§  11(e)  of  Public  Law  89-301,  2  U.8.C.  31.  The 
343,000  annual  rate  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  fixed  by  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  that  section  (2  U.S.C.  31). 
The  $35,000  annual  rate  for  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  is  fixed  by  the  last  sentence 
of  that  section  (2  U.S.C.  31).  The  $43,000 
annual  rate  for  the  Vice  President  Is  fixed 
by  section  104  of  title  3,  United  States  Code. 
Finally,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Vice  President  as  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate,  he  Is  not  nominated  nor 
elected  as,  nor  is  he  designated  to  be,  a 
Senator. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  express  mention  of  the  rates  of  pay  for 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paragraph  (A)  of  §  225(f) 
does  not  include  the  rates  of  pay  for  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  when  the 
Congress  created  a  former  Commission  on 
Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries  in  1953 
(Public  Law  83-220,  67  Stat.  485)  it  expressly 
directed  that  Commission  *^o  determine  ap- 
propriate rates  of  salaries  for,  among  others, 
"the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress". Also  In  that  legislation,  the  Congress 
referred  to  "the  presiding  officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress".  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
Congress,  from  Its  experience  with  the  earlier 
enactment,  was  aware  of  how  to  express  an 
intention  to  review  the  salaries  of  legislative 
branch  officers  other  than  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  omission  of  similar  language 
in  Public  Law  90-206  is  even  more  significant 
under  these  circumstances. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  subparagraph  (B) 
of  §  225(f)  (the  offices  and  positions  in  the 
legislative  branch  referred  to  in  §  203 (a) -(d) 
of  the  Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964) 
a  study  of  that  section  establishes  that  it 
does  not  refer  to  any  of  the  offices  with 
which  we  sire  concerned.  That  section  spe- 
cifically refers  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  General,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  Librarian  and  Deputy  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Public  Printer  and  his  Deputy, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  his  As- 
sistant. 

The  Importance  of  the  CETLJS  limiting  its 
review  to  the  offices  and  positions  referred  to 
in  §  225(f)  (A) -(D)  of  Public  Law  90-206  Is 
made  clear  by  §  225(h)  of  that  statute.  Sec- 
tion 225(h)  relates  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  after  his  receipt 
of  the  report  from  the  CELJS.  It  specifically 
states  that  the  President's  recommendations 
shall  relate  to  "those  officers  and  positions 
within  the  purview  of  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section." 


Appendix  C 

POSITIONS  IN  levels  I  THROUGH  V  OF  THE  EX- 
ECUTIVE SCHEDULE  '  OR  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE 
PAID  AT  COMPARABLE  SALARY  RATES  OCTOBER 
25,    1968 

Level  I,  $35,000—5  U.S.C.  5312: 
( I )   Secretary  of  State. 


■  Numbering  corresponds  to  that  In  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 


(2)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(4)  Attorney  General. 

(5)  Postmaster  General. 

(6)  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(7)  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(8)  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(9)  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(10)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(11)  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(12)  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Level  II,  $30,000—5  U.S.C.  5313: 

( 1 )  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

(4)  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

(5)  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(6)  (Repealed.) 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(8)  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(9)  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

(10)  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

(11)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(12)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technologry. 

(13)  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(14)  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

(15)  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(16)  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

( 17)  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(18)  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(19)  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

(19)  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Other  ix>5itlons  which  may  be  paid  at  rate 
for  level  n : 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Civilian  executive  secretary.  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing  Development. 

Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

17  Presidential  assistants  including  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council. 

2  specially  qualified  scientific,  professional, 
or  administrative  employees  in  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Chiefs  of  mission.  Class  l  (23). 
Level  ni.  $29,500 — 5  U.S.C.  5314: 

(1)  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

(2)  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

(4)  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
(6)   Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(6)  (Repealed.) 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(9)  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(10)  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs  or  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

(11)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(12)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs. 

(13)  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(14)  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

(.15)  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

(16)  Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

(17)  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

(18)  Chairman  of  the  United  States  01  vU 
Service  Commission. 

(19)  Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 
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(20)  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(21)  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

(22)  Chairman,  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mlsslon. 

(23)  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

(24)  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

(25)  Chairman,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

(26)  Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

(27)  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

(28)  Chairman,  National  Mediation  Board. 

(29)  Chairman,  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

(30)  Chairman,  Federal  Martlme  Commis- 
sion. 

^31)    Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(32)  Commissioner   of   Internal   Revenue. 

(33)  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering,  Department   of  Defense. 

(34)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(35)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

(36)  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

(37)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

(38)  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

(39)  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

(40)  Deputy  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation.. 

(41)  (Repealed.) 

(42)  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

(43)  Members,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

(4)- 

(44)  Members,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System  (6). 

(45)  (Superseded.) 

(48)  Administrator,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

(47)  Admlnstrator,  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. 

(48)  Chairman,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

(49)  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  the  Incumbent  of  which  also 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts. 

(50)  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

(51)  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

(52)  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

(53)  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istrator. 

Other  positions  which  may  be  paid  at  rate 
for  level  III: 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Chairman.  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

Director  of  Selective  Service  (present  in- 
cumbent) . 

Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (present  Incumbent). 

Chiefs  of  mission,  class  2  (28). 

Level  rv,  $28,750—5  U.S.C.  5315: 

( 1 )  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

(2)  (Repealed.) 

(3)  Deputy  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(4)  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(5)  Assistant  Administrators,  Agency  for 
International  Development  (6). 

(6)  Regional  Assistant  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development  (4). 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


(9)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(10)  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State  (2) . 

(11)  Assistant   Secretaries   of  Agriculture 

(3). 

(12)  Asslstsmt  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (5) . 

(13)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (7) . 

(14)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force 

(4). 

(15)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army  (4) . 

(16)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  (4) . 

(17)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (5) . 

(18)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 

(6). 

(19)  Assistant  Attorneys  General  (9). 

(20)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Labor  (4) . 

(21)  Assistant  Postmasters  General  (6). 

(22)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  (11) . 

(23)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 

(4). 

(24)  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission. 

(25)  (Repealed.) 

(26)  (Repealed.) 

(27)  (Repealed.) 

(28)  (Repealed.) 

(29)  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  Department 
of  the  Army. 

(30)  (Repealed.) 

(31)  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(32)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

(33)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

(34)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

(35)  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(36)  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

(37)  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  (3). 

(38)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(39)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

(40)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(41)  General  Cotinsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(42)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(43)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(44)  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

(45)  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

(46)  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

(47)  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

(48)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treastiry. 

(49)  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

(50)  General  Manager  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

(51)  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. 

(52)  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

(53)  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance. 

(54)  Members,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (4) . 

(55)  Members,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers (2). 

(56)  Members,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  (3). 

(57)  Members,  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (6). 

(58)  Member,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (1). 

(59)  Members,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (2). 

(60)  Members,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion (4). 

(61)  Members,  Federal  Trade  Commission 

(62)  Members,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (10). 


(63)  Members,    National   Labor   Relations 
Board  (4) . 

(64)  Members,    Securities    and    Exchange 
Commission  (4). 

(65)  Members,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (2) . 

(66)  Members,  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  ( 2 ) . 

(67)  Members,  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion (4). 

(68)  Members,  National  Mediation  Board 

(2). 

(69)  Members,  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

(2). 

(70)  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(71)  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

(72)  Chairman,    Equal    Employment    Op- 
portunity Commission. 

(73)  Chief    of    Protocol,    Department    of 
State. 

(74)  Director,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research,  Department  of  State. 

(75)  Director,  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice. 

(76)  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

( 77 )  United  States  Attorney  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York. 

(78)  Members,     National     Transportation 
Safety  Board  (4). 

(79)  General     Counsel,     Department     of 
Transportation. 

(80)  Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Avia- 
tion -Administration. 

(81)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Transporta- 
tion (4). 

( 82 )  Director  of  Public  Roads. 

(83)  Administrator,  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation. 

(84)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science, 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

(85)  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and 
Art,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(86)  Deputy  Administrator,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

(87)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (6). 

(88)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(89)  Commissioner  of  Interama,  Com- 
merce. 

(90)  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance.  Department  of  Justice. 

(91)  Federal  Insurance  Administrator,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Positions  placed  in  level  IV  by  Presidential 
action  under  5  U.S.C.  5317: 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (for  En- 
forcement), Treasury  Department. 

Principal  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Administrator.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Administrator,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Assistant  Director  for  Executive  Manage- 
ment, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Invest- 
ments, Department  of  Commerce. 

Administrator,  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Executive  Director,  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability. 

Other  positions  which  may  be  paid  at  rate 
for  level  IV : 

Assistant  Directors  (5),  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Federal  Cochalrman,  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 
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Each  regional  c(>chalrman  of  an  economic 
development  regional  commlsalon   (now  5). 
Chiefs  of  mlsslor,  class  3  (34). 
Career  ambassadDrs  (2) . 
Level  V.  $28,000—5  U.S.C.  6316: 

(1)  Administrator,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  Admlnlstrati)r,  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  1 

(4)  Administrator,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

(5)  Administrator,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  Administrator,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(7)  Administrator,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  ^Agriculture. 

(8)  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Interior. 

(9)  (Repealed.) 

(10)  (Repealed.)! 

(11 )  Associate  Administrators  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration    (3). 

(13)    (Repealed.)] 
(13)  .(Repealed.) 
-(14)    (Jlepealed.)l 

( 15 )  Associate  Administrator  for  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

(16)  Associate  Administrator  for  Space 
Science  and  Appliciitlons,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

(17)  Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  Plight,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

(18)  Associate  D*puty  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(19)  Deputy  Associate  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(20)  Associate  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

(21)  Archivist  of  the  United  States. 

(22)  (Repealed).! 

( 23 )  Assistant  SetreUry  of  Agriculture  for 
Administration. 

(24)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  tor  Administration. 

(25)  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Administration. 

(26)  Assistant  A  tomey  General  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

(27)  Assistant  Se:retary  of  Labor  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

(28)  Assistant  S«cretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Administration. 

(29)  Assistant  Gsneral  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

(30)  Assistant  anl  Science  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  IntBrior. 

(31)  Chairman.  Pi)relgn  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 

(32)  Chairman  pt  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Department  of!  Defense. 

( 33 )  Chairman  1  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  I 

(34)  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board. 

(35)  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Depajtment  of  the  Treasury. 

(36)  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agrteulture. 

(37)  Chief  Postal  Inspector.  Post  OfHce 
Department. 

(38)  (Repealed). 

(39)  Commlsslonir  of  Ctistoma,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasur^. 

(40)  Commlsslonar,  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice. General  Services  Administration. 

(41)  Commlsslonar  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Ediucatlon.  and  Welfare. 

(42)  Commission*:  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Department  of  the  Ititerlor. 

(43)  Commlsslonet  of  Food  and  Drugs,  De- 


partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(44)  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  Department  of  Justice. 

(45)  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(46)  (Repealed). 

(47  Commissioners,  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission (5). 

(48)  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

(49)  Commissioner.  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. General  Services  Administration. 

(50)  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(51)  Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(52)  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

( 53 )  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(54)  Director,  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  Department  of  Defense. 

(55)  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(56)  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(57)  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(58)  Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

(59)  Director,  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(60)  Director,  Research  and  Development, 
Post  Office  Department. 

(61)  Director,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Department  of  Commerce. 

(62)  Director  of  Regulation,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

(63)  Director  of  Science  and  Education, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(64)  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(66)  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(66)  Assistant  Directors,  National  Science 
Foundation  (4). 

(87)  Deputy  Director.  Policy  and  Plans. 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

(68)  Deputy  General  Counsel.  Department 
of  Defense. 

(69)  Deputy  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

(70)  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  ConclllaUon  Service. 

(71)  Associate  Director  for  Volunteers, 
Peace  Corps. 

( 72 )  Associate  Director  for  Program  Devel- 
opment and  Operations,  Peace  Corps. 

(73)  Assistants  to  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of 
Justice  ( 2 ) . 

(74)  Assistant  Directors,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  (3). 

(75)  Assistant  Directors,  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (4). 

(76)  (Repealed). 

(77)  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(78)  General  Counsel  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

(79)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

(80)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

(81 )  General  Counsel  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

(82)  (Repealed). 

(83)  (Repealed). 

(84)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

(85)  General  Counsel  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(86)  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(87)  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 


(88)  Manpower  Administrator.  Department 
of  Labor. 

(89)  Maritime  Administrator,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

(90)  Members.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  (2) . 

(91)  Members,  Renegotiation  Board    (4). 

(92)  Members,  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  (4) . 

(93)  Members,  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission (5). 

(94)  (Repealed). 
(96)  (Repealed). 

(96)  Deputy  Directors  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defense 
(4). 

(97)  Assistant  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(98)  Director,  United  SUtes  Travel  Serv- 
ice,  Department  of  Commerce. 

(99)  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
States  Civil   Service  Commission, 

(100)  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Division,  Department  of 
Labor. 

(101)  Assistant  Director  (Program  Plan- 
ning. Analysis  and  Research),  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

(102)  Assistant  General  Managers,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission   (2). 

(103)  Associate  Director  (Policy  and 
Plans),  United   States   Information  Agency. 

(104)  Chief  Benefits  Director,  Veterans' 
Administration. 

(105)  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor. 

(106)  Deputy  Director.  National  Security 
Agency. 

(107)  Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

(108)  Director.  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(109)  Director  of  International  Scientific 
Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

(110)  General  Coimsel  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

(111)  Members,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (4) . 

(112)  National  Etport  Expansion  Coordi- 
nator, Department  of  Commerce. 

(113)  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

(114)  Staff  Director.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

(115)  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

(116)  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California. 

(117)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  Administration. 

(118)  Director,  United  States  National 
Museimi.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(119)  Director.  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal 
Observatory.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(120)  Administrator  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

( 121 )  Admlnistxator  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Service  Administration. 

(122)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  Administration. 

(123)  Director.  Construction  Engineering, 
Post  Office  Department. 

(124)  Director,  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau. 

(125)  Director,  National  Traffic  Safety 
Bureau. 

(126)  Associate  Administrators  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance,  Department  of  Justice 
(2). 

(127)  Director,  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  Department  of  Justice. 

Positions  placed  in  level  V  by  Presidential 
action  under  5  U.S.C.  5317: 

Commissioner  on  Aging,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (International  Security  Affairs),  De- 
partment of  Defense. 
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of 
De- 


and 
Admin- 


Secret    Service, 
Economic 


Comptroller.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Leg- 
Ulative  Affairs) . 

Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Department  of   Defense. 

Principal    Deputy    Assistant   Secretary 
Defense   (Comptroller),  Department  of 

tense.  „  „    ^. 

Commissioner,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  AdmlnUtration,  Department  of 
Interior. 

Director.  Urban  Transportation  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Director,  Demonstration  Cities  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Deputy  ComnUssloner  of  Social  Security, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Commissioner,  Property  Management 
Disposal    Service,    General    Services 
Istration. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary,  Department  of 
Transportation . 

Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Mortgage 
Credit.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  ^  „  ».  w.. 

Deputy  Administrator,  Social  and  Rehabll- 
itetlon  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service,  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

Director,     United    States 
Treasury  Department. 

Special   Assistant   for   Regional 
Coordination.  Department  of  Conmierce. 

Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. „  , 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs. 

Other  positions  which  may  be  paid  at  rate 

for  level  V :  „       . 

7  positions  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

CommUsloner  for  a  Federal  exhibit  at 
Hemlsfair  1968. 

Executive  Director.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Executive  Director.  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

Chiefs  of  mission,  class  4  (36) . 

Career  ministers  (26) . 

Appendix  D 

pay  rates  or  $30,000  or  more  in  state  and 

locai,  government 

This  study  by  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conmilsslon  sets  forth  the  compensation 
rates  in  effect  September  1,  1968,  for  2.316 
positions  in  state  and  local  government. 

Tabulations  which  follow  do  not  include 
all  state  and  local  government  positions  pay- 
ing $30,000  or  more.  For  example,  only  a  few 
localities  of  less  than  350,000  populaUon  are 
covered  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  school  super- 
Intendente  and  city  managers  paid  $30,000  or 
more  in  other  localities  In  the  lower  popula- 
tion brackets.  Hence,  the  term  "Partial"  ap- 
pears on  each  tabulation. 

Table  I  summarizes  the  position  by  Occu- 
pation and  Pay  Bracket.  Table  n  siunmarlzes 
them  by  State  and  Occupation,  and  Table  III 
lists  them  In  detail  by  Occupation.  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  Salary  under  the  following  cate- 
gories : 

A.  Governors. 

B.  State  Administrative  and  Professional 
Positions. 

C.  Mayors.  City  and  County  Managers. 


D.  City   and   County 
Professional  Positions. 

E.  Superintendents 
School  Officers. 


Administrative   and 
and     Other     Public 


F.  Presidents.    Officers,   Faculty   Members, 
etc.,  of  Public  Educational  Institutions 

G.  Public  Corporation  Positions. 
H.  Judiciary. 


TABLE  I  -STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  WITH  PAY  OF  »0.000  OR  MORE"  SUMMARIZED  BY  OCCUPATION 

AND  PAY  BRACKETS 

(Partial  tabulation,  Sept.  I,  19681 


160,000 
and  above 


$50,000  to 
»59,999 


$40,000  to 
J49.999 


{35,000  to 
$39,999 


$30,000  to 
$34,999 


Totals 


Governors 

State  administrative  and  professional 

Mayors,  city  and  county  managers 

City  and  county  administrative  and  professional — 
Superintendents  and  other  public  school  officers... 
Presidents,  officers,  (acuity,  etc.,  of  educational 

institutions 

Public  corporations - 

Judges 


5 
4 
4 
12 
4 

31 
18 
35 


11 
45 

17 
54 
21 

140 

12 

293 


il 
66 
28 
124 
75 

409 

38 

830 


37 
121 

50 
192 
101 

587 

70 

1,158 


Total. 


10 


19 


113 


593 


1.581 


2,316 


1  Value  of  quarters  and/or  allowances,  as  reported  or  estimated,  has  been  added  to  salary  to  determine  total  pay.  (See  table  III 
""  Mew  positions  have  pay  ranges;  where  the  salary  is  reported  by  range  in  table  III,  the  position  Is  included  here  at  the  ceiling 
rate  of  the  range. 

TABLE  II  -STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  WITH  PAY  OF  $30,000  OR  MORE"  SUMMARIZED  BY  STATE  AND 

OCCUPATION 

IPartial  tabulation,  Sept.  1,  19681 


State 


Gov- 
ernors 


State  ad- 
ministrative 
and  profes- 
sional 

positions 


Mayors, 

city  and 

county 

managers 


county  admin- 
istrative and 
professional 
positions 


Sdiool 

superin- 
tendents 
and   other 
public 
school 
officers 


Presidents, 

officers, 
faculty  mem- 
bers; etc., 
of  public 
educational 
institutions 


Public 
corpora- 
tion 
positions 


Judi- 
ciary 


1 


1 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaMfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshirs..  I  -- 

New  Jersey 1  ^ 

New  MexKO 


18 
1 
3 


Total 


20 

2 
3 


IS 


63 


43 

1 


62 
2 

2 


U        441 


20 
5 
1 
1 

42 

30 

4 

2 

24 
41 


3 
2S 


1 
2 

15 
13 


1 
61 


1 


4 

4 

1 
10 


223 


642 
3 
5 
1 

38 

17 
3 
2 

83 

36 
5 
2 

25 

49 
1 
8 

12 
111 

25 
2 

10 
1 
5 
5 
2 

242 


New  York 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 


39 
1 
1 


74 


29 


85 
9 


51 


235 


13 


21 

3 

14 


161 


Wisconsin 1  3 

Wyoming 


1 
I 

33 
2 
2 

53 

27 
1 

22 


522 

12 
1 

30 
4 

16 
189 
2 
1 
2 
4 

49 
2 
2 

58, 

30 
2 

30 


ToUI. 


37 


121 


50 


192 


101 


587 


70      1.158       2.316 


I  value  of  quarters  and/or  allowances,  as  reported  or  estimated,  has  been  added  to  salar>  to  determine  total  pay.  (See  table  II  i 
for  details.)  -- 
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lll.-STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  WITH  PAY  OF  J30,000  OR  MORE.  BY  OCCUPATION,  JURISDICTION,  AND  SALARY 
Partial  Ubulatlon,  Sept.  1.  1968;  value  of  quarters  and/or  allowances,  as  reported  or  estimated,  has  been  added  to  salary  to  determine  total  pay| 

TABLE  lll-A.-GOVERNORS 


State 


Salary 


Alabama J25.000 

Alaska 27.500 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 44,100 

Colorado 

Connecticut 35,000 

Delaware 

Florida 36.000 

Georgia 42,500 

Hawaii 33,500 

Idaho 17,500 

Illinois 30,000 

Indiana 25,000 

Iowa 25.000 

Kansas . 

Kentucky 30.000 

Louisiana 30.000 

Maine 20.000 

Maryland 25,000 

Massachusetts 35.000 

Michigan 40,000 

Minnesota 22,500 

Mississippi...; 25,000 

Missouri .-. 25.000 


Mansion  fund  {29,820;  undetermined  travel  and  other  expenses 
Mansion  fund  $35,000;  travel  and  other  undetermined  expenses 
$20,000  estimated 

$11,162.50  mansion  fund;  car  and  miscellaneous  $1  500 
Mansion:  use  of  auto  and  airplane;  $45,000  salary  in  January  1969 
Housing,  personal  staff,  transportation,  and  $6,000  for  other  ex- 
penses. 
Housing,  travel  and  subsistence  estimated  at  $5,600;  salary  rounded 
to  nearest  dollar. 

Mansion,  maintenance,  car,  etc.,  $50,000  plus. 

$15,000  personal  expenses. 

Expenses  in  excess  of  $5,aOO-«eiling  not  available.) 

Personal  expense  allowance;  house  and  car  $17,500. 
Undetermined  allowances.' 

House,  utilities,  two  cars,  chauffeur  (aggregating  estimated  $5  000)- 
salary  of  $35,000  effective  January  1969. 


'  Executive  mansion  and/or  ither  expenses,  if  a  value  is  not  specifically  stated,  are  assumed  to  have  a  value  of  at  least  $5,000. 

TABLE  lll-B.-STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS 


State 


Positior 


Alabama. 
California 

Delaware. 

Florida... 


Georgia. 


Commi: 
Attorney 
Director 
Director 

Commis! 

Director, 

Superi 

Secretar] 

Secretar' 

Comptro 

Treasure 

Attorney 

Attorney 

Oepartm 


Illinois. 


Indiana... 
Louisiana. 


.  Secretary 
Auditor  ( 
Attorney 
Superint^ident 
State  Tre  isu 
State  Hig  iway  I 
CommIss  >ner 
Superinte  ident 
Anesthetft, 
Program 
Louisii 
Confede 
Radii 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


>  Quarters  furnished. 

-  Top  of  salary  range  which 

'  Plus  quarters  and  utilities. 

'  Salary  of  $30,000  effective 

'  Housing  and  subsistence. 

'Car. 

'  Plus  $2,000  additional. 

'  Plus  $20,000  for  expenses. 
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Other  compensation 


Mansion  fund  $35,000  and  other  allowances 

Mansion  $6,000:  staff  $13,000;  entertainment  $4,000;  car  $750 

Undetermined  ■ 


State 


Salary    Other  compensation 


Montana $22,000    $16,240  mansion  fund,  car  $700 

Nebraska ,     ■  .     .  ^ 

'***"<" 25,566    House,  host  fund,  plus  cook  and  houseboy,  car  and  maintenance 

service  i 

New  Hampshire 30,000 

New  Jersey 35,000 

New  Mexico 

New  York... 50.666' 

North  Carolina 25,000    Mansion,  servants,  unlimited  travel,  and  a  contingency  fund  for 

„    ..  -  ,   ,  expenses  of  State."' 

North  Dakota 

Ohio '46.'666' 

Oklahoma 25,000    House  and  utilities  $10  200. 

Oregon 25.080    $7,200— miscellaneous  expenses. 

Pennsylvania 45,000 

Rhode  Island $30,000  salary  effective  Jan.  1,  1969. 

bou  h  Carolina 25,000    Mansion,  etc.,  appropriation  $48  300 

bouth  Dakota . 

I*"""'** "l^M"  Mansion  fund  $18,500,  travel,  and  other  undetermined  expenses. 

,'f"** 40,000    Mansion  fund,  expenses  $20,000. 

Utah 

Vermont '.'.'...... 

Virsinia  30,666"  Use  of  home,  car.  airplane,  etc' 

Washington. 32, 500  Mansion  $16,000,  maintenance  $12,000. 

WestVirginia 30.000  Mansion.car' 

WiMonsin 25. 000  Use  of  home  and  car.' 

Wyoming 


Salary 


,  Department  of  Mental  Health 

General 

If  Finance  

Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education.' 
ner  of  Mental  Health,  _ 

Inter-American  Trade  Exposition '..'.'.'. 

ntfndent  of  Education 

of  State      Ill" 

of  Agriculture "I 

er 


general. 


Seneral 

nt  of  Public  Health: 

Director 

Depi  ty  Director  '"_ 

Supi  nntendent.  Mental  Health  Insfitute.llII" 

Direi  tor,  Mental  Health  Division 

Assii  tanf  Director,  Mental  Health  Division.".    'I 

Direi  tor.  Medical  Division.     

Sup(  rintendent.  Mental  Health  Hospital. .'!!!'""II 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Mental  Healfli  Hospital     " 

of  State 

Public  Accounts "'!'I""I 

General !.!!!"!!" 

of  Public  Instruction '.'.'... 

rer 

Engineer,  Dept.  of  Public  Wo'rk's'and'Bidgs. 

of  Mental  Health 

of  Muscatutuck  State  Hospital. 
Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans... 
Director,   Dept  of  Hospitals,    Baton   Rouge, 


rite  I 


Memorial  Center,  Shreveport: 

legist 

Assi^ant  Radiologist.. \, 

Commissi  )ner  of  Education.. ..., 

Executive  Director,  Massachusetts  i>oii  Authority 

Commissi  iner  of  Mental  Health 

Attorney  leneral... 

Secretary  of  State 

Director,  'sychiatrk:  Institute  (Lafayette  ciinic)'" 
Program   lirectors  (Mental  Health)  (2)  (each) 


'$30,000 
32.000 
31.835 
2 34. 000 
35,000 
50.000 
34.000 
34.000 
34,000 
34,000 
34.000 
34,000 
30,000 

33, 348 

24, 984-33. 348 

30.252 

24. 984-33, 348 

22, 668-30, 252 

22,668-30,252 

2  22,668-30,252 

•20,556-27,540 

^•) 
0) 

(0 

30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
35.000 
» 30. 3% 
•  27,  500 
35. 000 


35,000 
33.000 
30.000 
36.000 
32,  500 
30,000 
30.000 
39,004 
35, 350 


State 


Position 


Michigan — Con. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 


New  Jersey. 
New  York... 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 
Pennsylvania.. 


South  Dakota. 
Texas 


Washington. 
Wisconsin.. 


Superintendent.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Director.  Department  of  Mental  Health  

Director.  Department  of  Public  Health...      

Director,  State  Highway  Department.. 

Treasurer  of  Michigan  

Director  of  Budget  (Executive  Office"). 

Medical  Superintendents  (14)  (each) 

Director,  Research  and  Development  Center 

Superintendent,  Mental  Hospital .'."" 

Associate  Director,  Division  of  Mental  Diseaseir.' 

Commissioner  of  Community  Affairs '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Commissioner  of  Education 

Lieutenant  Governor '  "" 

Comptroller " 

Attorney  General 

Comptroller(Dept.  of  Audit  arid'Confrol)."..'! 

Director  of  Atomic  and  Space  Development 

Commissioners  and  equivalent  positions  (l6)(each)" 

Director  of  Veterans' Affairs 

Chairman,  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 

Attorney  General  (Dept.  of  Law) 

Commissioners  and  equivalent  positions  (20)  (each) 

Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene... 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 

Superintendent,  North  Dakota  State"  Hospitar.".!!"! 

Lieutenant  Governor 

Superintendent,  Public  Instruction... 

Executive  Director,  Port  Authority,  Allegheny  "Co'unfv' 

Auditor  General 

State  Treasurer 

Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 

Executive  Deputy  Secretary,  Departmen"t"o"f'p"u"bl"ic"Wei'far«" 
Superintendent,  Yankton  State  Hospital 
Manager,  Dallas  Transit  Authority... 
Commissioner,  Mental  Health  and  Retardation.. '.'.TI 

Commissioner.  Board  of  Higher  Education IH 

Director,  Texas  State  Department  of  Correction 

Director  Texas  Research  Institute  of  Mental  Sciences 

Director,  Department  of  Institutions 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services  .'." 

Administrator,  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene 

State  Health  Officer .WW 


egins  at  $29,664. 
anuary  1.  1969. 


«  Plus  $7,000  in  lieu  of  expenses. 

'»  Plus  $3,000  in  lieu  of  expenses. 

>i  House  furnished. 

•»  Plus  $5,000  maintenance. 

^  Plus  Hogg  Foundation  Supplement  of  $15,000. 

'«  Plus  $17,500  from  foundation. 

'•  Plus  house,  food,  yardman,  maid  service,  and  car. 

'«  Plus  $11,000  supplement  from  Baylor  University. 


Salary 


$33,500 

39.500 

33,500 

31,000 

31,000 

31,000 

30,985 

30,000 

'28.000 

31.000 

30.000 

30. 000 

•30,000 

M5.000 

•45,000 

•45,000 

33.500 

w  32. 000 

■029.500 

'0  29,500 

•45,000 

10  35,500 

■0  38,000 

30. 000 

"  32, 500 

32. 500 

30.000 

40, 000 

32, 500 

32,500 

30,000 

30,000 

u  26, 000 

31,000 

■•26.000 

■•26.000 

u  26, 000 

■•25,000 

31,000 

33.656 

32.600 

31,856 


February  Jf,  1969 
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State  and  jurisdiction 


Position 


Salary 


California: 

Oakland 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles. - - 

Riverside 

San  Diego -- 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco  (City  &  County) 

County  of  Alameda - 

Contra  Costa  County 

County  of  San  Bernardino 

County  of  Santa  Barbara 

County  of  Santa  Clara 

County  of  Ventura 

County  of  Los  Angeles 

County  of  San  Diego - 

County  of  San  Mateo 

Orange  County 

Riverside  County 

Florida:  *" 

Miami - 

Dade  County ^--^——,- 

Consolidated    Government    of    Duval 
County  and  City  of  Jacksonville. 

Georgia:  Atlanta.. 

Hawaii:  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 

Illinois:  Chicago 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans 

IWaryiand:  Baltimore 

Massachusetts:  Boston 


City  Manager 

City  Manager 

Mayor. — 

Manager 

City  Manager — 

City  Manager 30, 

Mayor 

Administrator 

Administrator. 

Administrative  Officer 

Administrative  OfTicer -     22, 

Ckiunty  Executive -      31 

County  Executive 

Chief  Admin.  Officer 31 

Chief  Admin.  Officer - 

County  Manager i: 

Administrative  Officer 

Administrative  Officer 

City  Manager 

County  Manager -- 

Mayor 

Mayor 

Mayor 

Mayor 

Mayor 

Mayor 

Mayor 


$35,000 

137,000 

135,000 

31.164 

35. 208 

048-36, 516 
38, 365 
36,000 
31,500 
31.942 

488-31,440 

200-37,934 
30,996 

104-38,520 
35, 208 
37, 128 
36.000 
31,164 

•  29,849 
32.500 

W 

•  30. 000 

•  30. 000 

•  35  000 
'  25, 000 

■  :  25, 000 
40.000 


State  and  jurisdiction 


Position 


Salary 


Mkihigan:  Detroit Mayor 

Missouri:  Kansas  City City  Manager 

New  Jersey:  .. 

Newark Mayor 

Jersey  City *«»1'>r 

New  York: 

New  York  City Mayor   ^ ;,\-;;;:k< 

Deputy  Mayors  (2)  (each) 

Rochester City  Manager 

Erie  County County  Execu  ive 

Monroe  County County  Execu  ive 

Nassau  County County  Execu  ive 

Westchester  County County  Executive 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte City  Manager 

'"Cincinnati City  Manager 

Columbus Mayor 

Pennsylvania:  Phitadelphia Mayor 

Tennessee:  Metro.  Nashville  (Davidson  Co.).  Mayor 

Texas:  „..   ., 

Austin Ciy  Manager 

Dallas       City  Manager 

San  Antonio City  Manager 

Virginia:  ...    ., 

Norfolk City  Manager 

Richmond City  Manager 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee  - Mayor.-- 

Milwaukee  Cb'u'n'ty'.'.r.'. County  Executive 


•  $35,000 
32,500 

35.000 
30.000 

50.000 
37,600 
33,000 
32.500 
33,200 
30. 000 
40,950 
30, 000 

40,000 

30.000 

40.000 

10  27. 50O 

"  29. 500 
i:  30. 000 
"  27. 500 

33,500 
30.500 

'« 30, 270 
30.000 


1  Expenses  and  car,  civil  service  benefits. 

•  Car  and  driver. 

•  Plus  $2,500  expense  allowance. 

« Salary  of  $30,000  effective  Oct.  1.  1968. 

•  Car  and  actual  travel  expenses. 

•  Plus  estimated  $7,000. 

'  Plus  $5,000  contingency  fund. 


•  Plus  $12,000  expense  account. 

•  Plus  quarters.  .     ._,.,,,„„ 
10  Plus  travel  and  other  allowances— estimated  at  J2,bOU. 

i"  Plus  car'and  parking;  budget  request  being  drafted,  satary  expected  to  increase. 

u  Plus  $5,000  expenses. 

n  Plus  expense  allowance — value  undetermined. 


TABLE  lll-D.-CITY  AND  COUNTY  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS 


State  and  jurisdiction       Position 


Salary 


California: 
Oakland. 


Long  Beach.. 
Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 

Alameda  County — 
Los  Angeles  County. 


Orange  County. 


San  Diego  County. 


San  Mateo  County.. 
Santa  Clara  County. 


Executive  Director,  Chief  Engineer.  Port  of 
Oakland. 

City  Attorney 

City  Attorney.- 

Administrative  Officer 

Chief  of  Police 

Chief  Engineer,  Fire  Department — 

City  Engineer 

Supt.  of  Building 

Director  of  Planning 

Department  of  Water  and  Power: 

General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer 

Asst.  General  Manager --... 

Asst.  Manager  and  Chief  Electrical  Engi- 
neer   - ,-..-  V  -  - 

Asst.  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer.  Water 

Works.- 

Chief  Engineer,  Water  Works 

Chief  Asst.  City  Attorney.- 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager 

Asst.  Chief  Engineer,  Water  Works 

Asst.  Chief,  Electrical  Engineer 

Auditor,  Water  and  Power 

Director  Industrial  Relations 

Airports  Department: 

General  Manager 

First  Deputy  General  Manager 

Harbor  Department: 

General  Manager 

First  Deputy  General  Manager. 

Second  Deputy  General  Manager 

Chief  Harbor  Engineer 

.  City  Attorney 

.  Medical  Director 

Director  of  Hospitals 

Chief  Medical  Examiner— Coroner 

County  Assessor 

District  Attorney 

Sheriff 

County  Counsel 

Probation  Officer 

Board  ot  Supervisors  (5) 

County  Counsel ■ 

Chief  Engineer.  Flood  Control 

Health  Officer 

Medical  Center  Administrator 

Medical  Director - 

Road  Commissioner  and  County  Surveyor 

Director  ot  Medkal  Institutions 

Director  of  Public  Health 

County  Engineer 

..  Director  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Director.  Public  Health 

Director.  Medical  Institutions 


$30. 600 

'34,051 

2  32,  000 

3  37,  500 
2  32, 820 
-•32.820 
231.104 
231.104 
231.104 

46.000 
43,000 

41,831 

41.000 
41.000 

41,000 
38.  500 
36.  000 
36.000 
36, 000 
36.000 

44,000 
37.500 

41,000 
33.000 
33.000 
33,000 
33,528 
31.018 
25,484-36.416 
25.008-30,104 
36.516 
36.516 
36. 516 
25,484-36.416 
25,704-31,944 
30, 572  each 
34, 000 
32,820 
33.696 
32. 820 
32. 820 
32.820 
33. 528 
33. 528 
30.408 
33.204 
30. 531 
33.651 


State  and  jurisdiction       Position 


Salary 


San  Francisco  (City  and 
County). 


Florida:  Dade  County. 
Illinois:  Chicago 


Louisiana: 

Orleans  Parish. 


New  Orleans 

Massachusetts:  Boston. 


Marytand:  Baltimore. 


General  Manager,  Public  Utilities 

Chief  Administrative  Officer 

Controller 

Deputy  for  Development -- 

Executive  Director  Redevelopment  Agency. . . 

Director  of  Public  Health... ---- 

Secretary  and  Asst    General  Manager,  Ad- 
ministrator, Public  Utilities. 

Chief  Assistant  Controller 

Director,  Systems  and  Data  Processing 

Assessor. :-;--.- ■-.,""."" 

General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer,  Water 
Department 
.  County  Attorney.  i:v- V 

General  Superintendent  Sanitary  District 

Commissioner  of  Planning  and  Development.. 

Chairman    and     Commissioner    of    Urban 
Renewal. 

Superintendent  of  Police 

Fire  Commissioner 

Corporation  Counsel - 

.  Attorney    to    assist    the    Inheritance    Tax 
Collector  (fees). 

Director,  Port  of  New  Orleans 

Commissioner  of  Health  and  Hospitals.. 

Director,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority — 
.  Director  of  Finance 

City  Solicitor - 

Director  of  Public  Works 


$30, 708-$37, 332 
30,708-37,332 
29.964-36,420 
29,964-36,420 
35,556 
26,532-32,244 
25,884-31.464 

25,884-31,464 

25.884-31,464 

31,821 

25,260-30.708 


Michigan: 

Wayne  County. 


Detroit 

Minnesota:  Hennepin  County. 


Missouri: 

SL  Louis  County. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

New  Jersey: 

Bergen  County.. 


Public  Health  Director,  City-County 

Community  Mental  Health  Director 

County  Medical  Examiner - 

General  Superintendent,  Wayne  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Managing  Director— Roads.... 

Health  Commissioner '- 

Police  Commissioner -- 

Budget  and  Purchasing  Director,  General 
Hospital.  ,,,    _         , 

Chiefs  of  Medical  Specialities  (7),  General 
Hospital  (each). 

Hospital  Director 


Hospital  Commissioner 

Director,  Health  Department. 
Hospital  Commissioner 


Jersey  City. 
Newark 


.  Superintendent  of  Bergen  Pines  County  Hos- 

Executive  Director,  Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 
.  Executive  Director,  Newark  Housing  Authority. 


32.500 
37,500 
30,000 
30,000 

30.000 
30.000 
30,000 

< 80, 000 

30,000 
35.000 
35.000 
30.750 
30,000 
30. 000 

33,170 
32, 100 
30.670 
30,670 

30,000 

31,000 

30.000 

23.712-33.360 

24.900-33,360 

22,584-31.176 

•  22,500-28.700 

30,000 

125,000 

38.000 

33,000 
35.629 


See  footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 
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StJt*  tnd  Jurisdiction 


NtwYork: 

Nassau  County. 


Westchester  County. 


New  York  City. 


>  Plus  expmses  and  car,  ciil  service  benefits. 

>  Car  and  driver. 
•Car. 

<  Plus  miscellaneous  expenCs. 
•  Plus  {10.000  maintenance. 
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February  4,  1960 


Position 


Salary 


State  and  jurisdiction 


Pd  ition 


Salary 


.  Commissioner  of  Health 

Superintendent.  Meadowbrooli  Hospital 

Director  of  Anesthesiology 

Director  of  Clinteal  Laboratory 

Director  of  Psychiatry 

Director  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Director  of  Radiology 

Director  of  Pediatrics 

Director  of  Internal  ftwikiat... '.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'...'. 

Chief  of  Surgery 

Consultant  for  Physical  Medklnea'ndRehabii- 
itation. 

-  Budget  Director 

County  Attorney [" 

District  Attorney.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Commissioner  of  Hospitals IIJIIII 

Commissioner  of  Health ""Ill" III' 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  """Ill 
Commissioner  of  Social  Services. 
Director,  Community  Mental  HealttiBoard 

.  Assistant  to  Mayor  (2)  (each) 

Director  of  Budget 

Comptroller IIIIII 

Deputy  Comptroller IIIIII 

Director  of  Finance 

President,  City  Council "IIIIII 

Human  Resources  Administrator 

First  Deputy  Human  Resources  Administrator' 
Deputy  Human  Resources  Administrators  (2) 
(each). 

Borough  Presidents  (5)  (each) 

Corporation  Counsel.. 

District  Attorneys  (4J  (each) IIII"""' 

Chairman,  Office  of  Collective  Bargainini."  " 
MefrODolltan  Transit  Authority: 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Executive  Officers  (4)  (each)IIIIIIII"" 

General  Counsel 

Chairman,  Housing  Authority IIII" 

Administrator,  Housing  and  Devetopment 

Deputy  Administrators  (2)  (each) II'I 

Commissioners  of: 

Manpower  and  Career  Development 
Parks 


$33,000 
34,000 
32,000 
32.000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32.000 
32,000 
32,000 

31,980 
31,980 
31,980 
31,980 
31,980 
31,980 
31,980 
31,980 
30,000 
40,000 
40,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
40,000 
35,000 
32,500 

35,000 
35,000 
37,000 
35,000 

70,000 
35,000 
32,500 
35,000 
35,000 
30,000 

35,000 

35,000 


New  York — Continued 

New  York  City— Continued 


Commltsioners  of — Continued 

Police 

Community  Development I 

Public  Works 

Welfare I III. .IIIIII 

Fire 

Investigation , IIIIII 

Sanitation 

Traffic ^ Ii;; 

Chairman.  City  Planning  Commission Ill 

Health  Services  Administrator 

Commissioners,  Health  Services  (2)  (each)"" 

Assistant  Commissioners  (2)  (each) 

Administrator,  Environmental  Protection 

Deputy  Administrator.. I 

Administrator,  Economic  Development 

Director,  Mental  Health  Board.... II 

Director,  Educational  Liaison 

Director,  Lower  Manhattan  Development 

-  .       .  Personnel  Director 

Ohio:  Cincinnati Administrative   Officer— Board  of   Hamilton 

.      .      _. .                          County  Commissioners. 
Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia Director  of  Finance 

City  Representative  and  Director  oVComiriercel 

City  Solicitor 

City  Controller III"I"I 

District  Attorney 

Managing  Director ...IIIIII 

Water  Commissioner " 

Deputy    Health    Commissioner    Community' 
Health  Service. 

Medical  Examiner 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital: 

Chief  Radiologist 

Radiation  Therapist... I 

Nuclear  Medicine  Radiologist I. IIII 

_       _  Chief  Anesthesiologist 

Dallas City  Attorney 

"""S'on Executive  Director,  r^avlgatlon  District 

Harris  County Chief  Medfcal  Examiner...  

San  Antonio General  Manager,  San  Antonio  Public  Servk:e 

Board. 
Wisconsin:  Milwaukee  County.  Director,  Milwaukee  County  Institutions 


$35,000 
32, 500 
32, 500 
32,500 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
32, 503 
37.500 
35,000 
30, 000 
35,000 
31,500 
35,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30, 000 
30,000 

34,000 
34,000 
34,000 
31,500 
31,500 
34,000 
31,500 
27,960-31,734 

29,218-31,734 

37,000 
33,000 
33,000 
34,000 

■  28,  500 

•  36,000 
» 30,  500 

•  40, 000 

•  30, 167 


<  Plus  $5,000  (includes  house,  utilities,  and  car). 

"  Plus  car  and  parking;  budget  request  being  drafted,  salary  expected  to  Increase 

'  rlus  expenses. 

'  Plus  use  of  home. 


State  and  jurisdictiaa 


California: 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles  County 

Los  Angeles 


Oakland 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Diego 


City  and  County  of  San  Fr  incisco 

San  Jose 

Colorado:  City  and  County  of  D  mver 
Florida: 

Brevard  County 

Dade  County 

Georgia:  Dekalb  County  (Metitpolitan 

Atlanta  area). 
Illinois:  Chicago 


Maryland:  Baltimore 

Massachusetts:  Boston    .. 
Michigan:  Detroit . 


'  Board  car— Los  Angeles 
months  to  maximum  step. 
'  Plus  car. 

»  Car,  travel,  and  other  expeni  es 
<  Car,  actual  travel  and  other   xpenses. 


TABLE  III-E.-SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 


Position 


Salary 


.  Superintendent  of  Schools 

do 

.  City  School  Board: 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Deputy  Superintendents  of  Schools  (2) 
(each). 

Associate  Superintendents  of  Schools 
(6)  (each). 

Assistant  Superintendents  of  Schools 
(20)  (each). 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
(colleges). 

Business  Manager 

Controller.- '_'_ 

Buildings  and  Grounds  ServKes  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Business  Services  Administrator.. 

Superintendent,  Oakland  City  Schools.. 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Diego 
Unlhed  School  District 

Associate  Superintendent  (Services  to 
Schools),  San  Diego  Unified  School 
District 

Superintendent    of    Schools,    Sweet- 
water Union  High  School  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools.. 

do ; 

Superintendent,  Denver  Public  Schools.. Ill 

Superintendent  Board  of  Public  Instruction 

do 

Superintendent  of  Schools '.'.'.'.'.'... 


.do. 


Attorney.  Chicago  Board  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Superintendent,  Board  of  Education..IIIIII 


$35,000 
30,560 

< 49, 000 
■38,000 

136,242 

'  30, 537 

'31,477 

>  36, 516 
'  32, 820 
'31,104 

'31,104 
30,000 
32,500 
45,000 

31,252 

30,500 

35,000 

30.000 

'32,500 

3  28.900 

33,000 

« 28, 752 

48,500 
30,000 
50,000 
'  35, 000 
35,000 


State  and  jurisdiction 


Position 


Salary 


Minnesota: 

Anoka...  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Minneapolis do 

Nebraska:  Omaha School  Sup'erintendent.'IIIIIIII 

New  Jersey :  Newark Superintendent  of  Schools 

New  York:  

Buffalo do 

New  York  City IdoIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH — 

Executive  Depfy  Superinte'n'd'en't'of'Schools.' 
Deputy  Superintendents   of   Schools  (5) 

(each). 
Assistant  Superintendents  of  Schools  or 
„    .     .  equivalent  (20)  (each). 

Rocfiester Superintendent  of  Schools 

Ohio: 

'-'"''""'" Superintendent.  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 

fi      I    J  System. 

):}«w\ini Superintendent  of  Schools 

Columbus (Jo 

Shaker  Heights "" do 

„     Toledo I-IIdoIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Oregon:  Portland Superintendent,  Portland  Pu'blic 'Schoofsl' 

Pennsylvania:  ^'"""'™''  '^"""'^  '''^''«'  *'■ 

?l!|?/'«IP^'i» Superintendent  of  Publk:  Schools 

Pittsburgh do  

Tennessee:  Davidson  County  and  City       M'e'tropoiitan'Direcfof 'of  SchooTs 

of  Nashville.  

Texas: 

"•"•' Superintendent  Dallas  Independent  School 

DistrKt 

"'"""'' Superintendent      Houston      Independent 

-      ,  .    .  School  District 

ban  Antonio Superintendent  San  Antonio  Independent 

...    .  .  School  District 

Virginia: 

S-'I?''""-: Superintendent  of  Schools 

Richmond ijo  

Washington:  Seattle IIIIIIirSo'perintend'o"n't'Seatiie>u'blic'schools'. 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee Superintendent.  Milwaukee  Public  Schools.. 


$32,000 
35,000 
30,500 
30,000 

32  000 
46,500 
35,250 
31,500 

30,000 

35, 000 

30,000 

39, 500 
30,900 
31,315 
30,300 
30.000 

36,000 

36, 720 

•30,000 

37, 500 

'  30,  000 

32,000 


'  32,  500 

•  35,000 

30.000 

31,000 


Cil  f  School  Board  salaries  are  listed  at  top  of  a  3-step  range— 18 


'-  Salary  of  $35,000  effective  Sept  1,  1968. 
'  Plus  actual  travel  expenses. 
'  Plus  $360  expenses. 
'  Plus  use  of  car. 
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State  and  jurisdiction 


Position 


Salary 


Arizona. 


Alabama. 


Alaska.... 
California. 


San  Bernardino. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 


Dade  County.. 
Georgia 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 


University  of  Arizona: 

President 

Dean  College  of  Medicine 

President  Arizona  State  University 

President  University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine  (Bir- 
mingham): 

Administrator 

Department  Chairmen  (15) (each) 

President  Auburn  University 

President  University  of  Alaska 

University  of  California: 

President 

Vice  President 

Vice  President  for  Administration 

Vice  President  Business  and  Finance 

General  Counsel  for  Regents 

Treasurer  of  the  Regents 

Chancellor  at  Berkeley 

Chancellor  at  Los  Angeles 

Chancellors  various  campuses  (3)  (each) 

Chancellors  various  campuses  (2)  (each) 

...do -  

Chancellor  San  Francisco  Campus 

Nobel  Laureates  (12)  (each) 

Professors  (4)  (each) 

Dean  Hastings  College  of  Law 

School  of  Medicine: 

Dean  Davis  Campus 

Dean  Los  Angeles  Campus 

Dean  San  Francisco  Campus 

Dean  San  Diego  Campus 

State  Colleges: 

Chancellor.. — 

Executive  Vfce  Chancellor 

Vk:e  Chancellor,  Business  Affairs 

Vk:e  Chancel  lor,  Academic  Affairs 

Assistant  Chancellor,  Faculty  and  Staff  Affairs. 

Presidents  (19)  (each) 

President,    San    Bernardino    Valley    Junior 

College 

President,  University  of  Colorado 

President,  Colorado  State  University 

, President,  University  of  Connectteut. 

Director.  Commission  for  Higher  Education 

President  Florida  State  University 

Professorships,  Florida  State  University  (9) 
(each). 

President  University  of  Florida 

Professorships,    University   of    Florida   (7) 
(each). 

President,  University  of  South  Florida 

President,  Miami-Dade  Junior  College 

I'll..         Chancellor,  Board  ot  Regents 

Vke  Chancellor,  Board  of  Regents 

President  University  of  Georgia. 

President  Medical  College  of  Georgia 

President  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

President  University  of  Hawaii 

President  University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois: 

President  (Urbana) 

Chancellor 

Provost 

Vke  President  (Comptroller) 

Legal  Counsel - - 

Vk»  President 

Director  ot  Physical  Plant 

Vice  Chancellor 

Deans  of  Colleges: 

(4) (each) 

(2) (each) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

Professors: 

(2) (each) 

University  of  riiino"is,'Ch"icago  IMedical  School: 

Chancellor 

Medical  Director 

Dean 

Professors: 

(1) 


(l). 
(1). 


(1) 

(2)  (each) 

(l) 


(l). 


University  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle  Campus: 

Chancellor. 
State  Universities: 

President  Northern  Illinois  University 

President  IllinoisState  University  at  Normal.. 

President  Western  Illinois  University 

President,  Eastern  Illinois  University — 

President  Illinois  Teachers  College  (North)... 

President,  Illinois  Teachers  College  (South)... 

President,  Southern  Illinois  University 


'$36,000 

30,000 

132,900 

•  35,000 


50,000 
30, 000-35, 000 

•  30,000 

•  29,700 

45,000 
42,500 
37,000 
32,500 
39,500 
39,000 
42,000 
37,500 
37,000 
35,000 

•  32,000 
32,500 
33,600 
31,100 
32,600 

37,500 
38,500 
32,000 
32,500 

42,098 
27,288-34,836 
27,288-34,836 
27,288-34,836 
27,288-34,836 
27, 288-33, 180 
n  28, 250 

»  31,500 

«  30,000 

'  34,  %0 

32, 730 

•  28,250 
30,000 

•  30,000 
30,000 

•  27,000 
32,500 

• »  39, 000 
•31,000 
«  27, 000 
10  33, 000 
'•31,000 
"32,905 
13  26,500 

050,000 
'<35,500 
39.500 
39,500 
31,500 
35,500 
32,500 
34,500 

30,000 
30,500 
31,000 
32.000 
32,500 

30,000 
31,250 
31,500 
34,000 

u  35, 500 
34,000 
34,000 

30,200 
30, 400 
30,600 
34,000 
35,000 
35,500 
36,000 
39.500 
'•35,500 


36.000 
33,600 
36,000 
36,000 
32,400 
32.400 
'<36.000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


State  and  jurisdktion 


Position 


Salary 


Indiana. 


Indiana  University: 

President 

Vrce  President... 

Chairman  ot  School 

Professor  and  Chairman. 

Dean 

Chairman  of  School 

Unclassified 

Professor 


.do. 


Iowa. 


Kansas.... 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


Dean. 

Ball  State  University:  President 

Indiana  State  University:  President 

Purdue  University: 

President 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

Staff  Administrators  (5)  (each) 

Distinguished  Prolessors  (2)  (each) 

Distinguished  Professor 

Vice  President  and  Dean  of  Graduate  School.. 

Staff  Administrator 

Prolessors  (2)  (each) 

Office  Staff  Administrators  (2)  (each) 

Head  Professor 

Distinguished  Professor 

President  lov»a  State  University,  Ames 

President.  State  University  ot  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Vice  President,  University  ot  Iowa 

Dean.  College  ot  Medicine,  University  ot  Iowa 

Chancellor,  University  ot  Kansas 

President,  Kansas  State  University 

President  Wichita  State  University 

University  of  Kentucky : 

President... 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Vice  President,  Medical  Center 

Vice  President,  Business  Affairs 

Assistant  Vice  President,  Medical  Center 

Dean,  College  ot  Medicine 

Medical  Prolessors  and  Department  Chairmen : 

(1)---- 

(4)(each) 

(2)(«»ch) 

(1) 

Medical  Prolessors : 

(1) 

(2)(eKh) 

(I) 

President  Murray  Stale  University 

President,  Morehead  State  University 

President,  Western  Kentucky  State  University.. 
President,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  University.. 
University  ot  Louisville  (Municipal): 

Professor,  Department  ot  Radiology 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Radiology.. 

Assistant  Professor  ol  Medicine 

Louisiana  State  University  System:  President 

Louisiana  State  University— Baton  Rouge: 

Chancellor 

Executive  Vice  President 

Vice  President  lor  Academic  Affairs 

Dean,  School  ot  Law  

Academic  Professors  (7)  (each) .   • 

Louisiana  State  University-  Shreveport:  Director, 

Medical  School. 
Medical  School— Louisiana  State  University  at  New 
Orleans: 

Director 

Assistant  to  the  Director  .  

Louisiana  State  University  Medical  School: 

Chancellor 

Dean...  

Head,  Pathological  Department  .  

Louisiana  State  University  at  New  Orleans:  Chan- 
cellor. , 
Medical  School— Louisiana   State   University  at    • 

New  Orleans ;  Academic  Professors  (1 3)  (each). 
Other  Colleges: 

President,  Francis  T.  Nichols  College.  Thi- 
bodaux. 

President,  Grambling  College,  Gtambling 

President,  Louisiana  Tech.     Rustin   . 
President,    McNeese    State    College,    Lake 
Charles.  ^  , 

President,  Northeastern  Louisiana  State  Col- 
lege, Monroe. 
President,  Northwestern  State  College,  Nctch- 

itoches. 
President.  Southeast  Louisiana  State  College, 

Hammon. 
President.  University  ol  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana, Lafayette. 
President,  Southern  University  System— Baton 

Rouge 

President  University  of  Maryland 

President,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Chancellor,  Board  of  Higher  Education 

..  Michigan  State  University: 

President -.■."^.i.V 

Vice  President  (Director  ol  Student  Health).. 

Vice  President  (Provost) 

Vice  President  (Business  Administration) 


'•$45,000 
32,000 
37,992 
33.250 
32,496 
32.000 
30. 996~ 
30. 290 
30,000 
30,000 
••36.000 
n  31.992 

'•43.500 
37,000 
32.000 
36.000 
34.  UK) 
32.000 
37.875 
30.000 
30.000 
30.000 
30,000 
w  31,250 
••  31,250 
32.500 
34.000 
35,000 
33.000 

w 
(•^ 

32. 500 
34,000 
32,500 
31,500 
36,500 

36,  iOO 
35,000 
34,000 
33. 000 

33,000 
32,000 
31,000 
32,000 
33,000 
30.000 
30,000 

36.000 

34.800 

35, 000 

"35,000 

M  28.  500 
0  29,175 
'■■  27. 500 
-27.800 
27. 000  25. 500 
3?.  C30 


-••  33.  J30 
•■:  27.  500 

'-i  28.  000 

-'<  30, 000 

39.000 

■32.000 

28,050-33.300 


■'  25.  OOO 

M  25. 000 

25.  OM 

.1 25.  rino 

■*  25.  COO 

25.000 

25.000 

■-  25.cr: 


-<  25. 000 
35,000 

»  30. 000 
30,000 

38,000 
50.000 
34,000 
37.000 


2702 


Slate  and  Jurisdiction 


Michipn — Contlnuad 


Minnesota. 


Missouri. 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York. 


North  Carolina. 


Ohk). 


Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma 


Se«  footnotes  at  end 
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Positwn 


Salary 


I  iniversity  of  Michigan: 

President. 

Vice  President  (Business  and  Finance) 

Vice  President  (Executive) 

Vice  President  (Academic) 

Vice  President  (Research) 

Vice  President  (Student  Affairs) 

Vice  President  (University  Relations) 

'  (ayne  State  University: 

President . 

Vice  President  (Executive) „ 

Vice  President  (f?esearch) 

Vice  President  (University  Relations) 

Chancellor,  State  College  Board.. 

Iniversity  of  Minnesota: 

President 

Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Administration.. 
Vice  President  for  Educational  Relationships 

and  Development 

Assistant  Vjce  President  for  Academic  Ad- 
ministratk>n. 

Dean  of  the  Lay»  School _ 

Dean  of  the  Medical  School 

Directors,  Medical  Specialties  (5)  (each).lIIII 
I  niversity  of  Missouri: 

President 

Chancellor __'... 

Dean,  Dental  School "I 

({niversity  of  Nebraska: 

Chancellor 

Vice  Chancellor I 

President  (Omaha) ." 

President  (Medical  Center) 

If  niversity  of  Nevada: 

Chancellor 

Vice  Chanceltor  and  Director  of  Desert  Re- 
search. 

President  (Reno  Campus) 

President,  Nevada  Southern  University 

P  resident,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Ciancellor  of  Higher  Education..     .  . 
Rjitgers  State  University: 

President 

Dean  of  Medical  School. "I"" 

Chairman,  Department  of  Psychiatry "I 

Pofessor  of  Pathology 

C  rector,  Psychiatric  Clinic ". 

O^n  of  Law  School  at  Newark.. ". 

Dean  of  Law  School  at  Camden '...'.'.'.'. 

Dean  of  Graduate  School  of  Education..!.. I 

Dean  of  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts 

S  ate  University: 

President  and  Commissioner  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Chancellor 

Vice  Chancellors  (4)  (each) 

Presidents  (10)  (each) 

Vice  Presidents  (15)  (each) 

Provosts  (7)  (each) 

Deans  (9)  (each)... 

Professors  (31)  (each) 

N  VM  Yorjt  City  Colleges  and  Universities: 

Chancellor. 

Provost 

Presidents  (3)  (each) 

Presidents  (7)  (each) 

Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina: 

President 

Vice  President,  Academic  Affairs "'Jill 

University  of  North  Carolina: 

Chancellor  (Chapel  Hill) 

Chancellor  (Raleigh) 

Chancellor  (Greensboro) 

Chancellor  (Charlotte) 

President,  East  Carolina  University 

President,  Western  Carolina  University 

President,  Appalachian  State  University 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Chancellor,  Ohio  Board  of  Regents 

Of  io  State  University: 

President „» 

Vice  President,  Business  and  Finance 

Academic  Vice  President  and  Provost 

Dean,  College  of  Medkine.. 

Dean,  Medical  School 

Associate  Dean,  Medical  School 

Director,  University  Hospital  and  Assistant 
Dean,  Medical  School. 

President,  Akron  State  University 

President,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

President,  Cleveland  State  University 

President,  Kent  State  University 

President.  Miami  University 

President,  Ohio  University .'. 

President,  University  of  Toledo 

President,  Wright  State  University.!. ..II"" 

President,  Youngstown  State  University 

President,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Vice  Presidents,  University  of  Cincinnati  "(2) 

(each) 

.Chancellor  (for  higher  educatwn)  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

President,  University  of  Oklahoma 

President,  Oklahoma  State  University 

>f  table. 


$49,000 
40,000 
39.500 
39,000 
33,000 
30,000 
31,000 

40,000 
33,000 
30,000 
30,000 
32,500 

«  42, 000 
33,250 
33,000 

33,000 
30,000 

30,000 
31,000 
30.000 

»  30, 000 

••28,000 

30.000 

n  35. 000 
30,000 
30,000 
36,000 

"26,700 
M  28. 000 

n  26, 700 

n 26, 700 

"30,000 

32,000 

32.000 
30.410 
30.801 
30.801 
30,801 
30,410 
30,410 
30, 410 
30,410 

«  45, 000 

45.000 

31.000 

30, 000-38.  500 

30.000 

30,000 

30. 000-36, 000 

30. 000-45. 000 

40,000 
32.000 
35.000 
30,000 

••34,000 
32,000 

••32,000 
"31,500 
••31.000 
"31.000 
n  28. 000 
"27.000 
•'27.000 
40,000 
40.000 

•  40,000 
33.888 
34.968 
33.069 
36,276 
33,132 
31,608 

••30,000 
»•  30, 000 
••30,000 
••30.000 
••30.000 
40.000 
••30,000 
••30,000 
••30,000 
"35,000 

30,000 
u 30, 000 

0  30.000 
"29,000 


State  and  jurisdKtwn 


Position 


Orefon.. 


Rhode  Island. 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee... 
Texas 


Utah 

VermonL. 

Virginia.. 


UnWersity  of  Oregon:  President 

University  of  Oregon  Medkral  School: 

Dean 

Dean  of  Faculties I.III"!""!! 

Chairman,  Department  of  Dermatology 

Chairman,  Department  of  Psychiatry 

Chairman,  Department  of  Surge^ 

Director.  Diviswn  of  Crippled  Children 

Chairman,  Department  of  Medrcine 

Chairman,  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyn- 
ecology. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Radlatk)n  and  Ther- 
apy. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Pediatrics    . 

Chancellor,  State  Colleges 

President,  Oregon  State  University 

President,  Portland  State  College 

President,  University  of  Rhode  Island  . 

Chancellor,  State  Colleges 

President,  South  Dakota  State  University 

President,  University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas  System ; 

Chancellor 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

University  of  Texas: 

Dean,  College  of  Education 

Dean,  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Dean,  School  of  Law 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration^" 

Dean,  School  of  Engineering 

Chairman    and     Professor    of    Linguistics 

Department 
Chairman     and      Professor     of     Zoology 

Department. 
Director,  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science.. 
Chairman  and  Professor  of  Psychology  De- 
partment 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Dean  of  Graduate 
School. 

Professor  of  Zoology 

Welch  Professor  of  Chemistry "II 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ashbel  Smith  Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

University  Professor  in  the  Arts 

Athletic  Director  and  Head  Football  Coach 

Dean  and  Director,  Medial  School  at  Galveston 

Dean,  Medical  School  at  Dallas 

Texas  Tech  University;  President 

University  of  Houston: 

President 

Office  of  Senior  Vice  President  and  Trea'surerl 
Tens  A.  &  M.  University: 

President 

Academk:  Vice  President  and  Dean  of  the 

Graduate  School. 
Dean  of  GeophysKS  and  Professor  of  Mete- 
orology. 

Dean  of  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Statistics  and  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Institute. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Dallas  County  Junior  College:  Chancellor 

San  Antonio  Junior  College  Tax  DistrKt,  Bexar 
County: 

President 

President,  Utah  State  University II 

President,  University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine: 

Dean 

Chairman,  Surgery  Department 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute: 

President 

Professor 

Medical  College  of  Virginia ; 

Professor  and  Dean  of  School  of  Medicine 

Professor,  Chairman,  Neurosurgery 

Professor,  Chairman.  Obstetrics 

Professor,  Chairman,  Pediatrics 

Professor,  Chairman,  Medicine 

University  of  Virginia: 

President 

Professor  and  Dean,  School  of  Law 

Professors:  ' 

(1) 

(2)  (each) 

(2) (each 

(2) (each) 

(1) 

(19) (each)... 

Associate  Professors  (5)  (each) 

University  of  Virginia  Medical  Center: 

Professor  and  Chancellor 

Professor  and  Dean  of  Medicine 

Professor  and    Dean   of    Faculty  Arts  and 
Science. 

Professor  and  Dean  of  School  of  Medicine 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Physiology 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  DermatoTogy 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Neurosurgery 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  Orthopedics 


Salary 


••$32,500 

«  35, 000 
32.500 
30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30.000 
30,000 

30,000 

30,000 
"35,256 
"  32, 500 
u  32, 500 
30, 000 
30, 000 
«  28,  500 
"25,000 

"30,000 
"26,000 

32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
33, 000 
33,000 
•0  27,000 

M  32,000 

30, 000 
30, 000 

••20,000 

«•  22,  500 

32,  000 

30,000 

30,000 

t*  27, 500 

«  22. 500 

30,000 

"  22, 500 

n  22,  500 

»•  24,  000 

M  24, 000 
32,800 

« 24, 000 
30,000 

36,000 

36,000 

•■28,638 

31.  500 

30. 000 
•2  38,600 


•-'  25.  000 
•3  27,  500 
••  28, 000 

34, 000 
30,500 

31.000 
32,000 

30,000 
31,406 
33,000 
33.000 
33,000 

31,000 
32,000 

36.000 
34. 000 
33. 000 
32.000 
31,500 
30. 000 
30.000 

36, 000 
36. 000 
30.000 

30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 

38.000 
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state  and  jurisdiction 


Position 


Salary 


Virginia — Continued 


West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


University  of  Virginia  Medical  Center — Contlnuad 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Preventive  Medicine J30. 000 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Surgery 40. 000 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Psychiatry 36, 000 

President,  West  Virginia  University ••35,000 

Executive  Director,  State  Coordinating  Committea 

for  Higher  Education 37, 500 

Director,  State  U  niversities  System —  35, 000 

University  of  Wisconsin: 

President "47,000 

Vice  President- 37, 250 

do    37,000 

Chancellor  (Madison) "  36. 000 

Chancellor(Milwaukee) •  32, 500 

Dean        35,000 

Deans  (4)  (each) 32,500 

Dean.. 30, 000 

Wisconsin  State  Universities: 

President,  Eau  Claire 30. 500 

President,  La  Crosse 30, 500 

President,  Oshkosh —  30. 500 

President,  Platteville 30, 50O 

President,  River  Falls 30, 500 

President,  Stevens  Point 30. 500 

President.  Stout ^2'59x 

President,  Superior „ 30, 000 

President,  Whitewater 30, 000 


State  and  Jurisdiction 


Positran 


Salary 


Washington University  of  Washington: 

President. JSO.OOO 

Vice  President 40,000 

Vice  President,  Business  and  Finance 37, 0<X) 

Vice  President,  Academk:  Affairs 34,500 

Vice  President,  Research 30,000 

Vice  President,  University  Relations 30,000 

Dean,  Arts  and  Sciences 30,000 

Dean,  Business  Administration 30,000 

Dean,  Engineering 30,000 

Dean,  Graduate  School 30,50'! 

Dean,  School  of  Medicine 40,000 

Dean,  School  of  Dentistry 33,500 

Chairman,  Department  of  English 30.500 

Chairman,  Department  of  Bio-Chemistry 32,500 

Chairman,  Department  of  Biological  Structure.  31, 600 

Chairman,  Department  of  Micro-Biology 31.600 

Chairman,  Department  of  Pathology 32.800 

Chairman, Departmentof  Physiologyand  Bio-  30,000 

Physics. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Preventive  Medl-  32,500 
cine. 

Chairman,  Departmentof  Surgery 30,500 

Director,  Primate  Center... 30,700 

Director,  King  County  Hospital  Medical  Center.  30, 000 

Director,  Applied  Physics  Laboratory 32,000 

Professor  Medicine 32,000 

do 31,000 

Professor,  Pediatrics 30,100 

President,  Washington  State  University 37.500 


1  Plus  estimated  (4,000  lor  housing  and  car  allowances. 
>  Plus  quarters  and  actual  travel  expenses. 

•  Plus  home  $3,600;  servants  $6,000.  ..^   .,  ,       ,...-,■,      • 

«  Exact  salaries  are  unknown;  the  minimum  salary  for  chanceltors  at  the  University  of  California 
is  $32,000. 

•  Plus  estimated  $2,500  for  quarters,  car,  and  entertainment  allowances. 

•  Plus  estimated  $2,500  for  quarters  and  car. 

'  Plus  housing  and  services,  value  undetermined. 

•  Pius  $3,200. 

•  Plus  $3,000  subsistence. 

I"  Plus  quarters  and  actual  travel  expenses. 

u  Plus  estimated  $25,000. 

'•  Plus  house  and  maintenance  $3,600. 

u  Plus  mansion,  car,  household  servants. 

i«  Plus  house. 

'•  Plus  car. 

>•  Plus  house  and  utilities. 

"  Plus  $342.15  for  travel  and  subsistence. 

'•  Plus  $2  018,88  for  travel  and  subsistence. 

i«  Salary  of  $31,000  effective  Sept.  3,  1968. 

2°  Plus  v,500  for  car.  house,  and  utilities. 

a  Plus  car  and  $3,000  living  allowance. 

2=  Plus  fringe  benefits  (insurance  and  annuities)  equal  to  10  percent  of  salary. 

23  Plus  house,  $6,000. 

2«  Plus  car  and  expense  account. 

»  Plus  car  a  nd  $3,000  living  expenses. 

2«  Plus  house,  car  and  $1,600  for  house  expenses. 

"  Plus  house. 

21  Plus  $7,000— includes  house,  car,  and  personal  expense  allowance. 

»»  Plus  house— estimated  at  $2,500. 

••  Plus  $3,000  house  and  expenses. 

nHouserentof  $5,700  paid  by  university.  .....  ..„.  „    ., 

••  Plus  $1,200  housing  allowance;  $2,400  entertainment  host  allowance;  children  may  attend 
university  free. 
o  Plus  house. 
»  Plus  $5,000  in  lieu  of  expenses. 


«  Majority  In  range  of  $30,000  to  $32,000;  1  at  $45,000. 

>«  Plus  car  and  home. 

•'  Quarters  furnished. 

••  Plus  on  campus  housing. 

»» Housing  furnished. 

«°  Pius  house  and  2  housekeeping  aids. 

•1  Plus  house  and  utilities. 

<2  Salary  rounded  to  nearest  dollar;  plus  housing  and  utilities. 

«  Plus  $4,800  for  quarters. 

«  Plus  $1,500  expense  account. 

u  Plus  house  $2,400;  and  $2,000  expense  account. 

«  Plus  $2,500  for  house  and  utilities. 

«'  Plus  quarters  $3,600;  car,  actual  travel  expenses  and  undetermined  entertainment  allowance. 

«•  Pius  $21,000  from  foundations 

"  Plus  $14,000  from  faculty  improvement  fund. 

M  Plus  $9,000  research  grant. 

»'  Plus  $10,660  research  grant. 

«2  Plus  $10  000  research  grant. 

»  Plus  $7,500  research  grant. 

"  Plus  $9,000  research  grant. 

"  Pius  $7,500, 

M  Plus  $15,000  from  foundation. 

"  Plus  $11,000  from  foundation. 

»'  Pius  $19,000  from  foundation. 

»•  Plus  $19,500  from  foundation. 

M  Plus  $11,000  from  foundation. 

•  Plus  $6,362. 

•2  Plus  $5,000  expenses. 

•3  Estimated  $3,900  for  quarters  and  car  furnished. 

••  Plus  estimated  $7,000  for  home  and  car. 

••  Plus  use  of  house  and  car. 

•  Plus  house  $2,400,  and  expense  account  $2,000. 

"  Quarters  furnished,  plus  $6,500  subsistence  allowance. 
"  Position  vacant,  this  position  was  paid  $35,000  in  1967. 
•'  Plus  $2,400  entertainment  host  allowance. 
'0  Plus  health  insurance  $160;  retirement  $861 ;  car  $1,500. 


TABLE  III-6.— PUBLIC  CORPORATION  POSITIONS 


Location 


Name  of  authority  and  positions 


Salary 


California. 


Indiana. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


New  York. 


East  Bay  Municipal  Utilities  District: 

General  Manager — 

Chief  Engineer,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr 

Attorney - 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District: 

General  Manager 

Director  of  Development  and  Operations 

Director  of  Finance,  Controller,  Treasurer 

Transit  Advisor  to  Gen.  Mgr 

Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California: 

General  Manager 

General  Counsel 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District: 

General  Manager - 

Acting  General  Manager 

San  Francisco  Port  Authority:  Director 

Citizens    Gas  &  Coke  Utility.   Indianapolis  (Quasi- 
public): 

General  Manager 

Assistant  Manager 

Executive  Director  Gas  Operations 

Maryland  Port  Authority:  Director 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority:  General 

Manager. 
Port  of  New  York  Authority: 

Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 

General  Counsel - 

Director  of  Finance 

Director,  Port  Development - 

Director,  Marine  Terminals 


$43,800 
33,996 
30,504 

35,196-42.792 
28,956-35,196 
26,268-31,932 
26,268-31,932 

33,000 
30,000 


(') 


30,000 
31,752 


56.000 
33,000 
30. 000 
35,000 
40,000 


70,000 
49, 500 
49, 500 
49,500 
45.000 
45,000 


Location 


Name  of  authority  and  positions 


SaUry 


New  York.. 


Port  of  New  York  Authority — Continued 

Director  of  Administration $45,000 

Chief  Engineer —  45,000 

Director,  World  Trade 45,000 

Director,  Aviation 45,000 

First  Deputy  Director,  Aviation 42,000 

Director,  Organization  &  Procedures 40,000 

Comptroller 39,000 

Personnel  Director 39,000 

Director  of  Public  Affairs 38,000 

Director,  Tunnels  &  Bridges 37,800 

Director,  Terminals 37.000 

Assistant  General  Counsel 36.010 

Treasurer 35.776 

Director,  Real  Estate 35,000 

Chief,  Contract  Division 34,190 

Chief,  Leases  &  Operations  Agreements  Divisk)n..  34, 190 

Chief,  Opinions  &  Appeals  Division 34, 190 

New  Jersey  Solicitor 34,190 

Asst.  Director  of  Aviation  Project  Development 34, 034 

Chief  Architect 34,008 

Deputy  Director,  Marine  Terminals 33,566 

Deputy  Chief  Engineer -  33,514 

Chief  of  Construction,  Newark  Airport  Redevelop-  33,306 
ment 

Deputy  Comptroller. 33,046 

.   Chief.  WTC  Planning  &  Constructwn 33,020 

Asst.  Chief  Engineer  tor  Design ^'^^ 

Director,  Rail  Transportation , ^^'PS 

Asst.  Director  of  Finance H'li^ 

Deputy  Director,  Port  Development 32,526 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  York — Continuad 
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Nan  s  ol  authority  and  positions 


Salary 


f  or!  of  New  York  Authority — Continued 

Chief.  Central  Planning 

jRadio  &  Television  Director ]] 

Deputy  Director,  Tunnels  S  Bridges..'."J 

^ngineer  of  Research  &  Developmen'tl""""!" 
Manager,  Construction  Division 
Director  of  Port  Commerce 
Proiect  Director,  Newark  Airport  R'ed'evelopmenf " 
f  ssf.  Director  of  Avia.  for  Business  Administration 
^hiet,  WTC  Rentals  A  Development 
Tril*  ro  Bridge  &  Tunnel  Authority; 
jecutive  Officer  &  Chief  Engineer 
)eputy  Chief  Engineer 


Position  vacant— salary  legotiable-it  was  $40,000  in  January  1967. 


State  and  jurisdiction       I  Ourt  and  position 


California Supreme  Court: 

Chief  Justice. 


^2. 526 
32,500 
33.072 
31,694 
31,096 
31.096 
31,096 
31,018 
31,018 

40,500 
35,000 


Location 


Name  of  authority  and  positions 


Salary 


Pennsylvania. 


Xtibom  Bridge  &  Tunnel  Authority— Continued 

Counsel  to  Triboro  Bridge  Authority 

Comptroller 

New  York  State  Thruway  Authority:  Executive  Director 
Niagara  Frontier  Port  Authority: 

Executive  Director 

Chairman  of  the  Board- ""II" 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportatnn  Authority" 

General  Manager. 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  ol  Pennsylvania  &  New 
Jersey: 

Executive  Director 

Director  of  Engineering  and  Planning '.'.'.'..'.'.'. 


{40,000 
32,000 
32,000 

33,000 
30,000 
45,000 


40, 000 
37.972 


TABLE  lll-H.-JUDICIARY 


Salary 


Associate  Justices  (6)  (each)... 

I  listrlet  Courts  of  Appeal:  Justices  (39) (each) 

'  uparkir  Courts: 

Judges  (394)  (each) 

.      .    -  Administrative  Director,  California  Courts... 

Connecticut...^ Supreme  Court: 

Chief  Justice 

Chief  Court  Administrator 

'""M I     Supreme  Court  Justices  (5)  (each) 

ll'ihOB Supreme  Court:  Justk:e$(7)  (each)... 

„         ,      „  Appellate  Court:  Judges  (21)  (each) " 

Massachusetb Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justee 

Michigan Supreme  Court:  JusticesOJ  (eacli)... 

<ourtof  Appeals:  Judges  (9)  (each) " 

Wayne  County (ircuit  Court:  Judges (27)  (each) 

Detroit fecorder's  Court:  

Presiding  Judge 

Judges  (12)  (each) 

1  raltic  Judge  (3)  (each) 

New  Jersey S  tate  Supreme  Court:  

Chief  Justice 

Associate  Justfces  (6)  (each) IIIIIII 

State  Supernr  Court:  Judjes  (76)  (each)... 
Qounty  Courts:  Judges  (85)  (each)...  . 

Histrict  Courts:  Judges  (30)  (each) 

Jlivenile  and  Oomestc  Relations  Courts:  Judges' 
I  (25)  (each). 


I  J4I,578 
'  39, 132 
> 36, 687 

•30.572 
31.500 

33.000 
33.000 
34,000 
37,500 
35,000 
30.800 
35,000 
32,500 
30.000 

32,000 

30.000 

'30,000 

37,000 
36,000 
32,000 
32,000 
30,000 
30.000 


State  and  jurisdiction       Court  and  position 


Salary 


>  Salaries  were  increased  o4  September  1, 1968. 
5  $10,000  Irom  city  and  J2OJ00O  from  county. 

>  $6,000  in  Ilea  of  axpensesj 


Sales  volume 


Under  $2,000,000 

$2,000,000  to  $5,000.000 

$5,000,000  to  $10.000,000... 
$10,000,000  to  $25,000,000. . 
$25,000,000  to  $50,000,000. . 
$50,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
$100,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 
$200,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 
$500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,00(1 
Over  $1,000,000,000.. 


>  Insufficient  data. 

Source:  Top  Management  (fcport,  November  1967,  American  Management  Association. 


Appufoiz  E 

AVERAGE  COMPENSATION-2,537  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

TYPE  OF  INDUSTRY 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollars) 


New  York Court  of  Appeals: 

Chief  Justk^ >  $42  000 

Associate  Judges  (6)  (each) I. IIIIIII  »  39' 500 

Supreme  Court: 

Justices  (148)  (each) 37  OOO 

Justk:es(24)  (each) 1  34  500 

Supreme  Court— Appellate  Division: 

Presiding  Justices  (4)  (each) 41  500 

Associate  Jusftees  (23)  (each) „  40'000 

Court  of  Claims:  Judges  (14)  (each) 1 31'  500 

Surrogates  Court:  ' 

Surrogates  (5)  (each) 37  000 

Suffogal* 35,500 

Surrogate 30  ooO 

Family  Court:  ' 

Judges  (4)  (each) 30.000 

County  (lourt: 30*000 

Pennsylvania Supreme  Court:  " 

Chief  Justice 38  000 

Justices  (6)  (each) IIIIIIII  37*500 

Superior  Court: 

President  Judge 36  000 

Judges  (6)  (each) HH  35'50o 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas: 

Judges  ^5)  (each)  32  500 

Judges  (115)  (each) 30.0OO 

Orphans  Courts: 

President  Judge 32  500 

Judges  (27)  (each)  I"  30io00 

<  $3,000  in  lieu  of  expenses. 

<  $4,500  in  lieu  of  expenses. 

Appendix  P 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  IN  EXECUTIVE  SALARIES, 
1953-67 


Durable 

Nondurable 

goods 

goods 

Petroleum 

31.8 

35.0 

34.2 

41.3 

41.6 

47.1 

4&2 

48.6 

(') 

61.3 

57.4 

49.8 

72.2 

70.9 

66.5 

87.4 

80.4 

82.0 

111.3 

96.8 

112.5 

144.3 

143.2 

127.5 

178.5 

174.2 

193.0 

269.5 

220.7 

250.1 

Utilities 


Wholesale  and 
retail  trade 


Year  of  survey 


Increase  in 

salary  over 

previous  year 


Total 
compensation  > 


24.3 

35.4 

40.2 

49.6 

59.0 

70.0 

87.1 

110.1 

122.7 

181.4 


C) 


33.6 

39.2 

50.4 

63.6 

73.5 

84.2 

116.5 

143.0 

186.8 


1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


3.9 
4.6 
2.7 
4.5 
4.4 
4.2 
2.9 
3.9 
1.6 
3.1 
3.0 
3.4 
3.S 
3.S 
4.0 


0.6 
5.2 
L8 
S.9 
S.1 
3.0 
1.2 
8.2 
.2 
2.6 
4.0 
3.9 
4.9 
5.3 
4.8 


•As  of  1966.  total  compensation  percentages  reflect  overall 
increases  in  salary  plus  bonus  only  Percentages  prkir  to  1966 
reflect  increases  In  retirement  contributions  as  well. 

Note;  Salary  increases  averaged  3.6  percent  a  year  for  the 
15-year  period  (1953-67)  or  3.5  percent  annually  for  the  5-year 
period  (l%3-67). 

Increases  In  total  compensation  average  3.7  percent  a  year 
tor  the  15-year  period  (1953-67)  or  4.6  percent  annually  for  the 
5-year  period  (1963-67). 

Source;  Top  Management  Report,  American  Management 
Association,  November  1967. 
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Appendix  G 
HIGHEST  PAID  EXECUTIVES  IN  1,304  CORPORATIONS  IN  1965 


Median 


Range  of 
Middle  Half 


Manufacturing $100,000  J75.000-$150,000 

Retail  trade                         100,000  74,000-154,500 

Ga   and  elKtVte'utilittos 80.000  65,000-100,000 

Commercial  banking 63,000  48-,500-    83  000 

Life  insurance 47.500  33,000-    65,000 

'"/uraTce.".':.'".'."!"'!''.'":.      45,000  33,000-   67.500 


ISource:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Study] 

Appendix  H 

SALARIES  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
DEC.  31, 1967 


Annual 
salary  of 
president 


Federal  Reserve  bank: 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Rkhmond 

Atlanta 

ChKago 

SI.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

Dallas 

San  Francisco 


$40,000 
75,000 
45,000 
45,000 
45,000 
35.000 
60,000 
35,000 
42,500 
42,500 
45. 000 
46,000 


Source:    54th  Annual  Report  o  I  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Salary  Reform  por  Top  Oiticials — Message 
Prom  the  President  or  the  United 
States 
(Transmitting  recommendations  for  salary 
reforms  for  the  top  officials  of  the  legisla- 
tive. Judicial  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  Federal  Judiciary  are  the  vital  nerve  cen- 
ters of  Government.  Whoever  mans  them  is 
involved  In  activities  so  momentous  and  far 
reaching  that  they  touch  the  lives  of  all  our 
citizens — and  Indeed  of  people  the  world  over. 
Our  national  Interest  demands — and  our  na- 
tional survival  requires — that  America  sum- 
mon Us  best  men  and  women  to  assume  the 
power  of  decision  and  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  for  government  In  action. 

Central  to  this  concern  Is  the  matter  of 
compensation  at  the  top  echelons  of  Govern- 
ment. Today,  the  salaries  we  pay  our  top  of- 
ficials are  clearly  intidequate. 

the  kappel  commission 
The  record  of  the  past  has  been  one  of  In- 
adequate and  fragmentary   adjustments  In 
top-level    compensation — always    too    little, 
often  too  late. 

I  believed  in  my  administration  that  the 
time  had  clearly  come  to  reexamine  the  en- 
tire top  Federal  salary  networls.  To  this  end. 
I  aslted  the  Congress  to  create  a  bipartisan 
commission  to — 

— Recommend  any  changes  Its  study  found 

necessary 
— Review  top-level  Federal  salaries  every  4 

years. 
The  Congress  responded.  In  December 
1967.  I  signed  Into  law  a  meastire  which  gave 
life  to  the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial  Salaries — the  first  such 
body  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  nine  dis- 
tinguished Americans: 
Three  were  appointed  by  the  President: 
— Fredericic  R.  Kappel,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
who  served  as  the  Commission's  Chair- 
man. 


— John  J.  Corson,  Consultant  and  Corpo- 
rate Director. 
— George  Meany,  President,  American  Fed- 
eration  of   Labor   and   Congress   of   In- 
dustrial Organizations. 
Two  were  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate: 
—Stephen  K.  Bailey,  Dean,  Maxwell  Grad- 
uate School,  Syracuse  University. 
— Sidney    J.     Weinberg,    Senior    Partner, 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Two  were  appointed  by  the  Spealcer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

— Edward  H.  Foley,  Attorney,  former  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Treasury. 
— William  Spoelhof.  President,  Calvin  Col- 
lege. Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Two  were  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  Slates : 
— Arthur   H.    Dean,    Attorney,    Chairman, 
U.S.  Delegation,  Nuclear  Test  Ban  and 
Disarmament  Conference. 
—William  T.  Gossett,  Attorney,  President, 

American  Bar  Association. 
After  a  comprehensive  study  of  top  Fed- 
eral   salaries,     the    Commission    concluded 
that — 
— Present    compensation    levels    are    not 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  positions  held; 
— These  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  support 
a    standard    of    living    that    individuals 
qualified   for  such  posts   can   fairly  ex- 
pect   to    enjoy   and   in   many   'nstances 
have  long  established;  Eind 
— Action   should   be   talcen   to   modernize, 
without  delay,  the  top  pay  structure  of 
the  Executive.  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Branches  of  government. 


the  recommended  reforms 
Any  recommendations  the  President 
might  make  for  salary  reform  must  be  in- 
cluded in  his  budget.  In  preparing  my 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970,  I  carefully  re- 
viewed the  full  report  of  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission. Their  proposals  served  as  a  valuable 
guide  as  I  weighed  the  recommendations  the 
law  requires  me  to  malce — recommendations 
which  will  become  efifectlve  30  days  after  they 
are  submitted  unless  the  Congress  disap- 
proves them  during  that  period. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kapple  Commission  Report.  If  I  alone  had 
the  power  to  put  its  recommendations  Into 
effect,  I  would  do  so.  But  in  our  proposal  to 
the  Congress  and  in  the  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  creating  the  Commission,  final  ac- 
tion on  the  report  was  to  be  a  Joint  enter- 
prise between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  I  have  therefore  found  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  some  of  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion recommendations — particularly  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  salaries,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  pay  of  certain  executive  posi- 
tions. 

I  do  recommend  that  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion proposals  be  put  into  effect  for  the  top 
officials  of  the  federal.  Judicial  and  executive 
branches.  For  them,  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing pav  scales : 

Chief  Justice:  $62,500. 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
$60,000. 

Cabinet  heads:  $60,000. 
Of  all  the  salaries,  congressional  compen- 
sation posed  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all 
and  was  the  hinge  on  which  my  recommen- 
dations turned.  As  the  Commission  pointed 
out: 

"Members'  salaries  should  be  adjusted  to 
compensate  for  the  substantial  and  unique 
responsibilities  they  bear,  to  meet  the  cost 
peculiar  to  elective  rather  than  appointive 
office,  and  to  minimize  the  need  to  rely  on 
other  means  of  augmenting  Income." 

The  Commission  then  recommended  that 
Congressional  pay  should  be  set  at  $60,000. 

Congressional  salaries  have  been  raised  in 
slow  and  piecemeal  fashion,  far  outpaced  by 
pay  Increases  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 


Over  the  past  three  decades.  Congressmen 
have  received  only  three  pay  Increases — an 
average  of  one  pay  raise  every  ten  years — to 
the  current  level  of  $30,000,  a  salary  which 
by  today's  standards  Is  woefully  Inadequate. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
want  to  see  their  elected  representatives— 
who  must  bear  the  awsesome  burdens  these 
critical  times  demand — sejve  their  Nation  at 
the  price  of  financial  hardship.  I  therefore 
believe  that  the  $50,000  Congressional  salary 
recommended  by  the  Kappel  Commission  can 
be  Justified. 

A  proper  concern  for  history  and  tradition, 
however,  suggests  that  the  President  should 
consult  the  leaders  of  Congress  before  he 
makes  any  recommendations  concerning  Con- 
gressional salaries. 
I  have  done  that. 

These  discussions  and  consultations  re- 
vealed that  Congress  would  be  reluctant  to 
approve  a  $60,000  salary.  When  it  comes  to 
a  pay  increase.  Congress  puts  its  own  mem- 
bers last  in  line.  Instead,  an  Increase  to 
$42,500  was  considered  preferable  and  more 
likely  to  receive  the  necessary  support.  I  re- 
spect the  desires  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  therefore  now  recommend  a  $42,500 
salary  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate. 

The  Congressional  salary  I  am  recommend- 
ing today  represents  an  89%  increase  over 
the  level  of  compensation  in  1965.  I  must 
point  out,  however,  that  during  this  same 
period  salaries  of  the  highest  Civil  Service 
career  grade  increased  by  well  over  100  per- 
cent. 

Civil  Service  salaries,  moreover,  will  be  ad- 
Justed  periodically  to  keep  them  comparable 
to  those  in  industry— while  Congressional 
salaries  must,  under  current  law,  remain  un- 
changed for  the  next  four  years. 

Projections  indicate  the  following  salary 
increases  between  1955  and  1972: 
— 88.9%     Congressional  salaries 
— 90%        Postal  workers 
— 94%        Average  Federal  worker 
— 94%        Factory  -vorkers 
— 101%      Government  Wage  Board 
employees 

109  %      GS-1 5  Career  Civil  Servant 

— 135%  GS-18  Career  Civil  Servant 
Thus,  even  with  the  recommended  pay  in- 
crease for  our  lawmakers,  the  Increase  in 
Congressional  salaries  will  lag  behind  those 
of  other  Government  workers  and  employees 
In  the  private  sector. 

Since  the  weight  of  custom  and  a  sense 
of  fairness  require  that  we  maintain  and 
preserve  proper  pay  relationships  at  the  up- 
per echelons  of  Government,  the  proposed 
$42,500  Congressional  salary  requires  that  I 
jnake  certain  adjustment  In  the  Kappel 
Commission's  proposals  for  other  top  level 
salaries.  Accordingly.  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing pay  scales: 

Level  II  (Heads  of  Major  Agencies:  $42,500. 
Level  m    (Including  Under  Secretaries)  : 
$40,000. 

Level  IV  (including  Ass't  Secretaries) : 
$38,000. 

Level    V    (including    Heads    of    Boards)  : 

$36,000. 

My  recommendations  for  the  other  top 
level  positions  covered  by  the  Kappel  Cwn- 
mlsslon  are  set  forth  in  my  budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  Public 
Law  90-206. 

The  salaries  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate 
were  not,  as  such,  covered  by  the  Kappel 
Commission's  charter.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
submitting  separate  pay  legislation  embody- 
ing my  recommendations,  as  follows: 

Vice'  President:  $62,500. 

Speaker  of  the  House:  $62,600. 

Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  President  Pro  Tem  of  the 
Senate:  $55,000. 
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CONGXESSldNAL  ALLOWANCES 

The  burdens  imposed  by  Congressional 
service  are  unique.  They  often  require  mem- 
bers to  bear  extra  expenses  In  connection 
with  their  official  tesponslbllitles. 

Most  lawmakers,  :for  example,  must  main- 
tain two  homes  Spr  themselves  and  their 
families — one  amodg  the  people  In  the  dis- 
trict or  state  they  ^erve;  the  other  In  or  near 
the  Nation's  capital. 

Recognizing  thei  facts,  the  Federal  tax 
laws  have  allowed  Reductions  of  up  to  $3,000 
a  year  for  living  e:ipenses  at  the  seat  of  our 
national  gtovernmexjit. 

That  maximum  'deduction  has  remained 
fixed  for  15  years  npw — while  sessions  of  the 
Congress  have  growji  longer  and  longer  under 
the  pressure  of  increasing  workloads  and 
crowded  legislative  calendars. 

I  believe  we  sboi^d  Increase  the  maximum 
deduction  so  that  llembers  of  Congress  will 
not  be  required  to  use  any  new  pay  Increase 
to  defray  some  of!  the  essential  living  ex- 
penses incurred  in  Ine  pursuit  of  their  official 
duties.  j 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  max- 
imum Federal  tax  {  deduction  for  Congres- 
sional llvtng  expenses  be  raised  by  $2.500 — 
from  $3.e00  to  $5,400  for  each  Member  of 
Congress.  I 

EXCXLLENCX  tNI  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  proposals  I  njake  today  are  long  over- 
due and  urgently  i^eeded  salary  reforms  at 
the  upper  levels  of  our  government.  But 
they  are  more  tha^  pay  recommendations, 
for  they  cut  to  thi  heart  of  what  modem 
government  Is  all  ibout — excellence  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  public's  business. 

This  moment  of  decision  provides  a  unique 
occasion  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  Amer- 
ican government.  '\^e  can  do  this  by  offer- 
ing to  our  best  and  iablest  citizens  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  Jo^  they  must  do  In  guid- 
ing America  forwaril  in  the  years  ahead. 

Just  as  these  pubic  servants — in  the  Con- 
gress, In  the  Cabinet  and  In  the  Judiciary — 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  Nation,  so  the 
Nation  has  a  reeponBlbillty  to  them. 

The  total  amount*  Involved  in  my  pay  pro- 
posals are  relatively  small.  But  they  will  be 
wise  investments  In;  our  future. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  It  and  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  the  recommendations  I  am  submit- 
ting today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hotrs^. 

Mr.  KENNEDY. 
2  minutes  to  the 
Island. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  pj-esident,  we  all  are  fa- 
miliar with  instani^es  when  people  have 
not  come  into  th{  executive  branch  of 
Government  becatse  of  lack  of  money. 
This  should  not  be  so,  but  it  is. 

Some  of  us  are  f  imiliar  with  instances 
when  people  have  not  run  for  Congress 
because  of  their  krowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  that  goes  with  election.  I 
know  that  I  know  of  such  an  instance. 
This,  too,  should  not  be  so,  but  it  is. 

All  of  us  know,  too,  of  colleagues  who, 
to  make  ends  meet ,  are  dissipating  their 
energies  and  activ  ties.  This  should  not 
be  so,  but  it  is. 

Some  of  us  have  more  personal  and 
family  responsibilil  ies,  some  less. 

Some  of  us  have  more  money  with 
which  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities,  some 
less. 

But  the  governing  factors  to  our  vote 
should  be  the  answ  ;rs  to  three  questions. 
One,  does  the  respotisibility  and  difficulty 
of  the  job  Justify  the  salary?  Two,  are  we 


Mr.  President,  I  3^eld 
Senator  from  Rhode 


losing  people  in  government  because  of 
financial  reasons?  Three,  can  the  United 
States  afford  the  salary? 

The  answer  to  all  three  of  these  ques- 
tions is  yes.  Therefore,  I  submit  we 
should  support  the  Government  pay 
raise. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tingxiished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  having  the  courage  to  precipi- 
tate the  parliamentary  situation  which 
now  confronts  the  Senate.  This  is  an 
issue  which  has  aroused  the  deep  con- 
cern of  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate. 
This  concern  was  first  manifested  by 
several  of  us,  as  far  back  as  last  sum- 
mer, when  we  tried  to  delete  the  appro- 
priation for  tills  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  the  record,  Mr. 
President,  with  respect  to  that  situation. 
The  Commission  was  not  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  as  it  was  sent  to  us  from 
the  House  because  they  had  not  had  tes- 
timony on  it.  In  the  subcommittee,  it 
voted  not  to  put  it  in  the  appropriation 
bill.  The  full  committee  put  it  in  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  14  to  8.  The  matter 
was  raised  again  on  the  fioor  and  was 
passed  and  kept  in  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  41. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  particularly  enjoy 
being  accused  of  engaging  in  demagogic 
practices  in  talking  about  this  matter 
now,  because  as  far  back  as  last  year 
some  of  us  who  were  tndng  to  delete 
this  proposal,  were  simply  trying  to  stop 
this  back-door  method  of  controlling 
the  salaries  of  Congress,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  executive  branch. 

I  hope  that  this  will  clarify  that  por- 
tion of  the  record  which  has  not  here- 
tofore been  made  clear.  We  were  simply 
trying  to  force  Congress  to  assert  its 
constitutional  prerogative  regarding  the 
question  of  adequate  compensation  for 
the  top  Federal  salary  network  in  the 
three  branches  of  Government. 

Among  other  Senators  who  asserted 
their  sensitivity  as  to  proper  legislative 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  were  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
who  has  spoken  alrea^,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  with 
whom  I  have  subsequently  been  working 
on  this  matter,  to  meet  the  issue  head  on 
and  in  a  forthright  manner. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  why  are  we  in  this 
legislative  squeeze  play  which  requires 
the  current  parliamentary  tactic?  The 
specific  sections  of  the  law  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned  are  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-206,  sec- 
tions 225  (h)  and  (i) .  In  essence,  these 
provisions  require  that  the  President 
shall  include  in  his  budget  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of 
pay  which  he  deems  advisable  for  Sen- 
ators, Members  of  the  House,  certain 
personnel  in  the  judicial  branch,  and 
certain  other  positions  in  the  executive 
branch.  These  recommendations  become 


effective  following  30  days  after  trans- 
mittal only  to  the  extent  that  first,  there 
has  not  been  enacted  into  law  a  statute 
which  otherwise  establishes  rates  of  pay, 
other  than  those  proposed;  or  second, 
that  neither  House  of  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which  specifically  dis- 
approves all  or  part  of  such  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kappel  Commission,  President  Johnson 
sent  his  recommendations  to  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  increases 
in  salary  on  January  15,  1969.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  Public 
Law  90-206,  a  regrettable  and  unfor- 
tunate creature  of  the  last  Congress, 
these  new  salaries  will  become  effective 
beginning  the  first  pay  period  after  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1969,  unless  this  Congress  acts 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  the 
record  perfectly  clear  that  I  have  al- 
ways considered  the  acceptance  of  this 
procedure  a  completely  irresponsible 
abrogation  of  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  a  Commission  which  was,  in  the  final 
analysis,  not  accountable  to  anyone  for 
its  reconj^endations. 

I  am  absolutely  unwilling  to  hide  be- 
hind this  legislative  curtain,  and  allow 
these  Increases  to  be  swept  into  law  by 
the  backdoor.  If  a  pay  raise  is  justified, 
I  am  certainly  willing  to  stand  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  vote  for  it; 
and  if  I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  It, 
God  knows  I  do  not  deserve  it. 

I  believe  that  the  scheme  of  increasing 
salaries  as  proposed  by  sections  225  (h) 
and  (i)  of  Public  Law  90-206  is  an  abso- 
lutely unwarranted  delegation  of  con- 
gressional power.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission,  as 
subsequently  adopted  in  President  John- 
son's budget,  provide  a  singularly  unfor- 
timate  opportunity  for  Congress  to  side- 
step its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  practical  side 
of  this  matter  which  is  also  being  over- 
looked at  this  time.  On  page  2  of  the 
message  transmitting  his  recommenda- 
tions for  salary  reforms  for  the  top  offi- 
cials of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, President  Johnson  stated,  in  part: 

(I)n  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  cre- 
ating the  Commission,  final  action  on  the 
report  was  to  be  a  joint  enterprise  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  good 
look  at  the  realities  and  practical  con- 
siderations of  the  nature  of  this  "joint 
enterprise"  to  establish  these  salaries. 

Obviously,  during  the  opening  days  of 
this  session,  we  have  been  consuming 
Members'  energies  and  attention  in  the 
usual  crush  of  organizational  and  legis- 
lative activity  which  always  accompanies 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress.  In  this 
body,  we  have  been  devoting  the  majority 
of  our  energies  to  the  question  of  amend- 
ing rule  22  and  the  confirmation  of  im- 
portant members  of  the  new  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. In  the  other  body,  legisla- 
tive activity  has  been  simmering  on  the 
back  burners  pending  the  organization 
of  new  committees.  "Joint  enterprise" 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  to  establish  adequate  compen- 
sation for  these  top  officials,  under  these 
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circumstances,  is  obviously  a  very  moot 
question.  Any  practical  regard  for  the 
realities  involved  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Congress  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
participate  to  any  degree  with  President 
Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
recommendations  of  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission which  were  adopted  by  President 
Johnson  and  recommended  in  his  budget 
message.  The  former  President  stated  In 
that  message  that  he  was  recommending 
a  $42,500  salary  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
instead  of  the  $50,000  salary  originally 
recommended  by  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion. The  former  President's  reason  for 
not  adopting  the  Kappel  recommen- 
dations for  congressional  salaries  is 
simimed  up  in  his  message  in  this  way: 

A  proper  concern  for  history  and  tradition, 
however,  suggests  that  the  President  should 
consult  the  leaders  of  Congress  before  he 
makes  any  recommendations  concerning 
Congressional  salaries. 

Accordingly,  President  Johnson  indi- 
cated that  he  had  contacted  the  leaders 
in  Congress  to  Advise  him  what  the  mar- 
ket would  bear,  so  to  speak,  so  far  as 
Increasing  congressional  salaries  was 
concerned.  Evidently,  the  former  Presi- 
dent felt  that  this  marginal  consultation 
with  Congress  was  enough  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  that  final  action  on  the 
Kappel  Report  was  to  be  a  "joint  enter- 
prise" between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  As  a  result  of  his  con- 
sultation with  the  leaders  of  Congress, 
President  Johnson  developed  his  recom- 
mendation of  $42,500  as  the  proper  sal- 
ary for  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  de- 
plore this  approach  with  regard  to  es- 
tablishing adequate  compensation  for 
the  Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  only  the  leaders  of  Congress 
should  be  contacted  with  regard  to  what 
they  may  or  may  not  believe  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  salary  increases.  I  believe  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Constitution 
intended,  and  the  people  expect,  is  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  provide  his 
own  recommendation  with  regard  to 
these  increases  by  casting  his  vote  for 
or  against  the  specific  recommendation. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress can  be  expected  to  speak  for  all  of 
us  in  this  regard,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
they  would  presume  to  do  so,  without 
giving  each  of  us  the  chance  to  express 
our  views  concerning  this  question. 

That  is  why  I  earnestly  support  the 
resolution  now  before  us,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  go  on  record  as  specifically 
disapproving  the  recommendations  of 
President  Johnson  with  respect  to  the 
raise  in  pay  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  pur- 
suant to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967.  Once  this  resolution 
has  been  adopted,  the  entire  matter  may 
be  the  subject  of  full  and  complete  hear- 
ings before  the  proper  congressional 
committees  and  returned  to  the  Congress 
in  the  usual  fashion  for  a  final  vote. 

That  is  the  only  proper  way  it  should 
be  done.  Any  other  way  would  be  an  ab- 
rogation of  our  power.  I  intend  to  be  as 


candid  and  as  forthright  as  I  possibly 
can  about  this  matter.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  some  form  of  congressional 
stilary  increase  is  justified.  I  am  not  com- 
mitted to  any  specific  amount,  but  I  am 
committed  to  the  concept  that  Congress 
itself  must  assert  its  sense  of  respon- 
sibility here.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
salary  question  is  unpopular  and  dis- 
tasteful among  the  Members  of  Congress. 
It  is  an  issue  which  brightens  our  mail 
with  thunderbolts  of  protest  from  honest, 
industrious  constituents  back  home.  I, 
for  one,  am  willing  to  stand  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  vote  for  a  raise 
in  salary  once  the  recommended  amount 
has  wended  its  way  through  the  rocky 
ground  of  committee  hearings  and  en- 
dured congressional  debate.  I  am  not 
willing,  however,  to  see  this  matter  slip 
by  with  a  wink  and  a  nod  so  the  folks  at 
home  will  not  become  too  upset. 

Mr.  President,  having  made  known  my 
views  concerning  the  wisdom  of  ap- 
proaching this  subject  of  congressional 
salaries  through  the  backdoor,  let  me  now 
turn  to  a  brief  examination  of  President 
Johnson's  recommendations  regarding 
judicial  salaries.  President  Johnson, 
without  an  additional  comment,  recom- 
mended the  following  pay  scales  for  these 
judicial  officials:  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  $62,500;  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  $60,000. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Government  Employees  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1964.  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  $38,000  rather  than  the  pro- 
posed $43,000,  and  the  salaries  of  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
$37,500  rather  than  the  proposed  $42,- 
500.  To  my  everlasting  dismay,  this 
amendment  was  lost  in  the  conference 
which  subsequently  ensued  on  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

As  I  tried  to  make  clear  at  that  time, 
and  will  earnestly  reiterate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  today,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  reduce  these  judicial  salaries 
because  of  any  particular  disagreement  I 
may  have  had  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Rather,  it  was  merely  an  attempt  to  try 
to  bring  into  existence  some  semblance  of 
equity  with  regard  to  the  salaries  which 
are  paid  to  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
think  one  only  has  to  look  to  the  present 
inequities  to  understand  what  I  mean. 
For  example,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  enjoying  life  tenure,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  uncertainties  and  vicis- 
situdes which  often  buffet  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  politics.  They  are 
not  called  upon,  for  example,  to  spend 
any  of  their  compensation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reelection.  Once  appointed,  they 
know  that  they  can  move  to  Washington 
and  not  worry  about  the  problems  of 
maintaining  another  household  in  their 
home  State.  Aside  from  the  security 
which  redounds  to  the  position  of  a  life- 
time appointment,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  not  called  upon  to  travel 
back  and  forth  to  their  home  State  in 
order  to  elicit  the  comments  and  criti- 
cisms of  their  constituents.  They  are  ef- 
fectively removed  from  the  poltical  arena 
which,  as  Members  in  this  body  well 


know,  is  oftentimes  filled  with  the  sound 
and  fury  of  unhappy  constituents.  This 
insulation  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
political  misfortune,  this  security  from 
increasingly  complex  problems  of  enter- 
taining constituents  as  well  as  campaign- 
ing for  their  votes,  places,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  a  much  more 
enviable  position,  from  a  salary  stand- 
point, than  a  Member  of  Congress. 

One  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  life  tenure,  do  not  con- 
tribute one  cent  to  any  pension  fund,  be- 
cause their  salaries  continue  until  they 
die.  Members  of  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  contribute  7^2  percent  of 
their  salaries  to  a  retirement  fund.  We 
get  what  we  have  earned  of  that  7.5  per- 
cent at  the  time  the  good  people  of  our 
State  retire  us  or  wc  retire  ourselves. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Today  the  Senate  is 
completely  walking  away  from  an  exam- 
ination of  these  inequities.  By  silent  ac- 
quiescence we  are  allowing  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  without  comment,  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kappel  Commission  report  concerning 
Supreme  Court  salaries.  Thus,  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  completely 
negating  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  HI,  section  1.  which  provides 
the  manner  in  which  Justices  shall  be 
compensated  for  their  services.  I  think 
it  is  clear,  from  an  examination  of  the 
debates  which  were  held  during  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  expected  the  legislative 
branch  to  maintain  a  certain  sense  of 
oversight  and  surveillance  over  the  judi- 
cial branch.  I  cannot  imderstand  how. 
under  the  present  situation,  we  are  al- 
lowing an  executive  recommendation, 
based  upon  findings  by  a  commission 
which  is  not  accountable  to  any  citizen 
in  this  country,  to  determine  these  judi- 
cial salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  if  there  is 
any  need  for  proof  that  ihi.s  is  the  wrong 
method,  and  that  we  should  not  go  at 
this  matter  through  the  back  door  as 
provided  by  this  ill-founded,  illegitimate 
law — and  I  use  the  word  "illegitimate"  in 
any  sense  anyone  wants  to  take  it — it  is 
found  in  examining  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  Supreme  Court  salaries  and 
the  emoluments  of  their  offices  and  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress.  I 
sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me,  and  then  we  can  bring  out  a  bill, 
as  we  ought  to  do.  to  govern  pay  raises 
for  the  Congress  and  the  members  of  the 
judicial  branch  and  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  jield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  niinola 

(Mr.  DiRKSEN). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 

rather    curious    arguments    have    been 

made  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  and. 
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of  course,  a  greal  many  of  them  are 
simply  untenable^  Strange  that  the 
method  by  which  this  pay  proE>osal  came 
up  here  should  be  attacked.  It  was  re- 
cited that  It  found  Its  ways  Into  a  confer- 
ence report,  and  a  conference  report 
could  not  be  approved  except  by  both 
bodies.  So  who  8h|ill  say  that  the  pay 
commission  was  nit  created  by  law  by 
the  exclusive  law-making  body  in  this 
Government?  | 

It  is  not  imusuali  to  put  something  in 
the  budget  and  theti  provide  that  it  can 
be  disavowed  by  a  resolution,  within  30 
days,  by  either  HoUse.  Why.  that  tech- 
nique is  almost  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Deal.  I  ivas  here  in  1933.  Mr. 
President,  when  w0  had  a  resolution  to 
reorganize  the  exe^tive  branch,  and  a 
format  was  workedl  out  jmder  which,  if 
the  Congress  did  nbt  disavow  what  the 
President  said  in  la  30-day  period.  It 
automatically  became  law.  Oh,  there  was 
a  lot  of  grousing  ^bout  It  at  the  time, 
but  sincp..  then  It;  has  been  adopted 
dozens  of  times.  So  {o  make  an  argument 
on  that  score  today,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made,  is  ex- 
tremely unusual,  I  njust  say. 

I  repeat  pretty  w^ll  what  I  said  to  our 
policy  group  today-j-that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  provide  I  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  compensated  as 
ascertained  by  law ;  [and  since  this  is  the 
only  body  that  can  ^et  any  money  out  of 
the  Treasury,  pursuiint  to  an  appropria- 
tion, and  since  this  is  the  exclusive  law- 
making body,  the  thjng  Is  very  definitely 
In  our  hands,  and  it  has  been  since  the 
Constitution  makeri  wrought  their  fa- 
mous document  In  Philadelphia  in  1787. 
The  first  pay  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives was  $6  a  iday — when  they  at- 
tended sessions.  Latf  r  on.  it  became  $8  a 
day. 

It  was  not  until  1855  that  congres- 
sional salaries  were  set  at  S3 .000  a  year. 
Just  bear  that  date  In  mind:  1855. 

Ten  years  later  the  salaries  were  raised 
to  $5,000.  Mr.  President,  how  long  do  you 
think  they  stayed  atj  $5,000?  A  year?  Or 
from  one  bargaining  contract  date  to 
another?  That  salary  stood  there,  Mr. 
President,  for  a  period  of  42  years.  For 
42  years  the  pay  of  Congress  was  not 


a  level  of  $5,000. 
I  gallery   thej-   write 
:rease.  Why  do  they 
up  the  stitches  as 


increased.  It  rode  all 

Up  in  the   press 
about  a  40-percent  i 
not  go  back  and  pict 
to  where  they  stopped  doing  justice  by 
congressional  salaried? 

So  for  42  years  w(e  were  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000.  That  salaifir  ran  until  1907.  It 
was  then  raised  to  $1,500.  Mr.  President, 
how  long  do  you  tpink  It  was  there. 


was  no  bargaining 
across  the  table 
the  form  of  our 

rs.  We  just  took  it 


le  salary  stood 
ears  at  $7,500. 


at 


18  years.  Well,  then 
committee  to  bar? 
with  management 
constituents  and  ot 
and  let  it  ride  at  th 

So  for  42  years 
$5,000  and  for  18 

In  1925.  the  salary  was  raised  to 
$10,000.  Mr.  Presldei^t.  how  long  do  you 
think  it  stood  at  $lp,000?  For  22  years 
there  was  no  modlflcttion  of  that  salary. 
Of  course,  the  covmtry  was  growing,  and 
there  was  always  som^  inflation.  But  that 
did  not  seem  to  concern  those  who  are 
always  rather  hostile  to  the  idea  that  the 
laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire— and  that 


goes  for  a  Senator  and  for  a  Representa- 
tive, as  well. 

Then  I  appeared  on  the  scene.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  have  been  here  before.  I  had  been 
here  for  13  years.  We  set  up  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Legislative  Branch.  We  worked  for  2 
years.  That  committee  comprised  six 
Senators  and  six  Members  of  the  House. 
Former  Senator  Monrbney  was  then  In 
the  House  and  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee.  The  late  Senator  LaPol- 
lette,  from  Wisconsin,  was  the  chairman. 
We  came  in  with,  among  other  things,  a 
Reorganization  Act.  We  streamlined  the 
committees  of  both  bodies.  We  did  many 
many  other  things. 

Then  I  fathered  a  pay  title.  We  raised 
the  pay  to  $15,000.  Oh,  I  remember  it 
so  well :  Senators  coming  over  and  plead- 
ing, "Please  don't  have  a  rollcall;  I 
would  like  to  get  that  pay  increase,  but  I 
don't  want  to  expose  myself." 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  show  that  kind 
of  attitude,  because  I  went  Into  congres- 
sional districts  all  over  the  Midwest  and 
defended  Members  of  Congress  against 
attacks  by  opponents  in  the  election.  And 
not  one  of  them  was  defeated  as  a  result 
of  a  vote  for  a  pay  increase. 

That  was  1946.  But  another  10  years 
had  to  go  by  before  the  salary  was 
raised  to  $22,500,  and  then  another  8 
years  went  by  before  It  got  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  President,  let  someone  stand  up  in 
this  Chamber  and  name  a  group  Identi- 
fied with  any  activity  in  the  country 
which  has  not  gotten  pay  raise  after  pay 
rsuse.  because  they  either  struck  or  got 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  some  kind. 

Look  at  the  dock  workers.  The  Port  of 
New  York  settled  with  them.  Other  ports 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  said, 
•'We  cannot  settle  on  that  basis.  It  will 
bust  us." 

But  they  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  the  public  debt,  and  about  the 
noises  about  inflation.  Those  Issues  have 
been  here  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  of  a  year  that  we 
have  taken  testimony  and  raised  the  pub- 
lic debt,  that  we  have  not  talked  ahout 
inflation.  In  31  of  the  34  or  35  years  that 
I  have  been  here,  we  have  had  a  Treas- 
ury deficit.  Well,  nobody  blows  his  stack 
or  suffers  a  paralytic  stroke  as  a  result. 
We  just  live  with  it — and  live  on  bor- 
rowed money.  Of  course,  we  lament  the 
fact,  I  know.  But  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  before,  on  this  floor  and 
in  the  other  body,  against  pay  increases, 
are  being  echoed  this  very  day:  For 
example,  that  It  is  a  back-door  approach. 
Well,  I  offered  resolutions  in  1964.  I 
think,  and  in  1956.  and  in  other  years,  to 
create  a  commission  and  make  a  finding. 
Somehow,  nobody  quarreled  about  it.  It 
was  just  accepted  as  such.  I  remember 
when  the  President  named  Judge 
Shapiro  of  Philadelphia  as  the  head  of 
one  of  those  commissions.  They  did  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work,  and  finally 
came  in  with  their  reconmiendations.  If 
it  had  been  left  with  me,  it  would  have 
been  more  than  we  provided  in  1964; 
but  I  let  some  others  talk  me  out  of  it, 
and  so  we  set  the  figure  at  $30,000. 

Now  here  comes  a  proposal  for  the 
couits,  for  the  Executive,  and  for  the 
Members   of   the  National   Legislature. 


Originally  the  commission  brought  in  a 
finding  of  $50,000.  I  discussed  it  with  the 
outgoing  President. 
He  said.  "That  looks  a  little  high." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  are  going  to  cut 
it,  you  ought  to  put  in  $5,000  for  expendi- 
tures related  to  the  conduct  of  a  sena- 
torial office,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
this  position,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
tax-free." 

I  pointed  out  to  those  gentlemen  up 
there  the  other  day  that  I  was  host  to 
the  President — and  to  you,  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident—and to  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  including  my  beloved  friend,  the 
majority  leader.  Later  that  afternoon, 
the  manager  of  the  restaurant  came  to 
my  office  and  I  signed  the  bill.  Then  I 
added  $10  out  of  the  goodness  of  my 
heart.  But  that  lunch  cost  me  $177  out 
of  my  own  pocket. 

That  is  not  the  first  time  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
lunches  I  have  bought  for  the  Illinois 
delegation,  because  nobody  ever  broke 
his  arm  reaching  for  a  check.  That  is  the 
way  It  Is;  and  I  do  not  mind.  All  I  need 
is  beans  and  bacon  to  get  by,  but  I  want 
to  perform  the  social  amenities  and  do 
my  job  as  well  as  I  can. 

So,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
President,  I  said.  "AU  right,  let  us  have  a 
$5,000  tax-free  fund,  and  spend  it  and 
voucher  It,  without  itemizing,  and  just 
declare  under  oath  'fully  expended'  for 
income  tax  purposes." 

We  did  that  before.  Then  we  vitiated 
that  action,  and  we  put  in  $3,000  for, 
ostensibly,  the  fact  that  the  Members 
had  to  maintain  two  dwelling  places,  one 
out  home  and  one  here. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  you  could 

rent  pretty  easily  for  $150 — could  you 

not,  Steve? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Try  now  to  rent  for 

$500,  and  see  how  far  you  get.  Go  down 

at  Watergate.  Go  to  the  Shoreham.  Go 

to  the  Wardman,  or  try  to  buy  a  house. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

came  here,  and  finally  bought  a  house  for 

$140,000. 1  read  the  real  estate  pages,  and 

I  see  it  is  now  on  the  market.  What  do 

you  think  the  price  Is?  $140,000?  They 

say  a  half  million  dollars.  That  is  what 

has  happened  to  property  values  here. 

So  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
to  put  in  out  of  their  pockets,  and  they 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  something  reason- 
ably decent. 

I  see  other  public  servants  have  had 
the  advantage  of  pay  increases.  Let  us 
look.  I  talked  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  last  night,  and 
here  is  what  I  got  from  him.  on  Federal 
employee  pay  raises  since  1946,  when  I 
authored  that  increase  to  $15,000: 
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In  1946. 
In  1948. 
In  1949. 
In  1951. 
In  1955. 
In  19£8. 
In  1960, 
In  1962, 
In  1964. 
In  1965. 
In  1966. 
In  1967, 
In  1968. 


14.2  percent. 
11  percent. 

4.1  percent. 
10  percent. 

7.5  percent. 
10  percent. 
7.7  percent. 

9.6  percent. 

4.2  percent. 
3.6  percent. 
2.9  percent. 
4.5  percent. 
4.9  percent. 


That  adds  up  to  94.2  percent.  But  If  we 
compound  it,  the  percentage  will  be  more 


than  that.  That  Is  only  half  the  story, 
Mr.  President.  Let  us  look  down  the  road 
to  the  first  of  July.  What  is  going  to  hap- 
pen? I  have  the  budget  here.  There  will 
be  an  automatic  pay  Increase  of  $2.8 
billion. 

If  somebody  is  Interested  In  Inflation, 
this  is  the  place  to  stop  It.  But  no  voice 
has  been  raised.  That  Is  a  pay  increase  for 
the  milltarj-  and  civilian.  And  even  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Wiluams)  ,  will  probably 
admit  that  it  is  going  to  be  more  than 
that. 

Here  we  have  an  item  of  $22  million 
for  increases  in  salaries  for  the  judiciary. 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Cabi- 
net, and  executive  heads.  We  cannot  buy 
the  engines  for  a  bomber  for  that 
amount  I  just  asked  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Member  of  the  Senate.  He  Is 
sitting  over  there.  He  has  flown  as  a 
pilot  all  over  the  country  for  years.  Gen- 
eral GoLDWATER — and  he  is  a  general — 
said,  when  I  mentioned  the  item  of  $22 
million:  "You  cannot  buy  the  engines 
in  a  bomber  for  that  amount."  That  is 
what  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  President,  talk  about  deficits  and 
about  public  debt  and  about  triggering 
something.  I  point  out  that  things  have 
been  triggered  around  here  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  And  somehow  or  other, 
we  have  not  come  to  grief.  And  we  will 
not  come  to  grief  if  the  Members  of  the 
National  Legislature  are  adequately 
compensated. 

That  is  the  burden  of  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  I  am  not  going  to  weary  the 
Senate  any  longer  with  further  discus- 
sion. I  am  not  insensible  to  infiatlon. 
Goodness,  I  have  been  fighting  it  and  I 
have  been  inveighing  against  it.  I  have 
been  hurling  imprecations  from  plat- 
forms in  every  State  of  the  Union  against 
it.  And  I  am  well  aware  of  what  It  means. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  is 
it  not  time  to  be  a  little  realistic  and  to 
remember  that  Senators  have  to  eat,  too, 
that  they  have  expenses,  and  that  there 
Is  a  certain  dignity  and  a  certain  de- 
corum that  has  got  to  be  maintained. 
Those  are  attributes  of  the  office,  not  of 
the  person  who  occupies  it.  And  If  the 
people  back  home,  in  whose  hands  rests 
the  power,  feel  that  a  Senator  or  a  Rep- 
resentative is  not  equal  to  that  duty  and 
responsibility  and  is  not  willing  to  com- 
port himself  with  that  kind  of  dignity, 
they  can  haul  him  out  of  office — and 
maybe  they  should. 

Of  course,  that  is  going  to  happen,  too, 
year  after  year — or  perhaps  I  had  better 
say  more  accurately  biennium  after  bi- 
ennium,  because  as  surely  as  the  stars 
travel  In  their  courses,  human  design 
and  human  destiny  will  be  subject  to 
the  mutations  and  to  the  fickleness  of 
the  voter. 

I  was  not  sure  I  was  going  to  be  here 
this  last  time  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  there  has  been  a  tradition  in  our 
State  against  a  fourth  term.  Once  I  had 
a  colleague  named  Paul  Douglas.  He 
tried  it,  and  they  left  him  at  the  church. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  him  since.  And 
that  is  quite  a  long  time  ago. 

My  supporters  began  to  wring  their 
hands  about  me.  They  said,  "Don't 
you  know  you  are  beginning  to  flirt  with 


destiny  and  danger?"  I  said,  "Well,  who 
isn't"? 

They  even  fiirt  with  danger  in  South 
Dakota.  That  is  why  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  hauled  me  out  there 
to  make  speeches.  I  am  glad  that  he  al- 
ways picked  out  a  church.  I  felt  at  home 
in  a  church  when  I  w£is  supplicating  the 
voters  because  I  felt  that  I  had  the  Lord 
close  by. 

In  my  ovm  case,  at  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  on  election  night  the  telephone 
rang.  A  friend  said:  "My  God,  you  are 
175,000  votes  behind."  I  thought  that 
was  potatoes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
HUnols. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  DERKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  that  was  potatoes.  Those  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  those  who  are 
among  the  uninitiated,  do  not  know  how 
elections  work  there.  There  are  10.5  mil- 
lion people.  There  are  voting  machines 
all  over  Chicago.  They  make  a  big  run 
through  the  cities  and  look  at  the  totals 
on  the  machines.  Those  totals  are  phoned 
in  to  the  city  news  bureau.  Then,  they 
do  a  little  extrapolation  and  say  that 
DiRKSEN  is  175.000  votes  behind. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  there  were 
101  other  counties  that  had  not  reported 
at  that  time. 

I  only  carried  99  counties.  Csm  the 
Senator  do  any  better  than  that?  I  did 
not  think  I  could  do  any  better — even  in 
South  Carolina. 

So,  I  courted  danger  and  challenged 
destiny.  I  guess  it  worked  out  all  right. 
I  just  figure  that  the  Lord  has  work  for 
me  to  do  right  here,  and  I  guess  He  will 
leave  me  here — I  hope — until  that  work 
Is  finished.  And,  incidentally,  at  the  first 
opportunity — and  it  will  not  be  long  from 
now — I  will  get  the  prayer  amendment 
in  here,  the  constitutional  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  have  prayer 
in  public  buildings,  in  schools.  If  ever  we 
needed  it,  it  is  now,  to  wash  out  all  of 
the  meanness  and  the  dirtiness  in  the 
human  minds  and  hearts  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  and  motivate  the  criminal- 
ity that  we  see  right  here  in  this  city. 
I  guess  the  time  is  appropriate  now  to 
go  back  to  prayer. 

I  dropped  into  the  haberdashery  this 
morning.  I  have  known  the  proprietor 
for  years. 

He  said:  "We  were  held  up  yesterday 
morning." 
I  said:  "When?" 

He  said:  "Eight  o'clock.  We  have  a  fel- 
low that  opens  up.  And  yesterday  morn- 
ing, when  he  turned  the  key  and  opened 
the  door,  four  fellows  were  behind  him. 
They  said:  'Open  the  safe.'  He  said:  'I 
do  not  have  the  combination.'  They  said: 
'Give  us  what  is  in  your  pocket.'  He  had 
a  fev  dollars  in  his  pockets.  Then,  for 
pood  measure,  they  banged  him  in  the 
head  with  a  pistol." 

And  he  is  in  the  hospital  this  after- 
noon. That  is  a  sample  of  what  is  going 
on  here.  What  they  need  here  is  a  spirit- 
ual awakening  such  as  they  have  never 
experienced  before. 


I  guess  there  is  a  little  work  that  I  have 
to  do  while  I  am  still  around.  I  want  to 
see  that  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  is 
maintained  and  that  It  is  adequately 
provided  for,  and  that  the  pay  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  it. 

They  talk  about  a  40-percent  increase 
and  a  50-percent  increase.  I  have  seen 
some  figures  that  our  worthy  friends  up- 
stairs have  used.  They  have  used  the 
figure  of  70  percent.  I  point  out  again 
the  slowness  of  the  legislators'  progress 
with  regard  to  pay.  I 

They  were  42  years  at  one  level,  18 
years  at  another  level,  22  years  at  an- 
other level  without  any  pay  increase. 

Look  at  the  citadels  of  labor  here. 
They  know  what  to  do.  Walter  Reuther 
knows  what  to  do.  So  does  George 
Meany.  They  decide  on  what  they  want, 
and  they  go  in  and  bargain,  and  they 
bargain  hard. 

We  have  no  way  to  bargain.  We  have 
to  be  decent  and  reasonable  about  it 
with  ourselves.  It  is  the  only  answer. 
It  is  our  responsibility,  and  we  ought  to 
discharge  it.  That  is  the  whole  duty. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts echoed  my  sentiments  pretty 
well  when  he  said,  "You  do  your  job  here 
in  proportion  as  you  can  command  the 
resources  to  discharge  those  responsi- 
bilities." And  the  Senator  is  so  eternally 
correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSE3^.  I  do  not  need  any 
more  time.  But  that  is  the  story. 

I  trust.  Mr.  President,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  disavowal  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
be  substantially  defeated.  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated  and  that  this  pay  increase, 
as  it  is  incorporated  in  the  budget,  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  a  great 
pay  commission,  with  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  A.T  &  T.  as  the 
chairman,  may  finally  find  its  way  into 
applicability  with  the  salaries  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 

I.IOND  I . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  eloquent  and  distin- 
guished arguments  of  my  colleagues  who 
favor  this  proposal,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  reasons  against  adopting  this 
pay  increase  are  overwhelming. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  have  expressed 
ourselves  clearly  and  imequlvocally  in 
favor  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy  by  our  Gov. 
errmient  and  in  favor  of  additional  econ- 
omies. This  has  been  particularly  true 
as  a  result  of  the  serious  financial  prob- 
lems our  Nation  has  encountered  as  evi- 
denced by  the  rising  cost  of  living,  the 
serious  gold  crisis  which  confronted  the 
90th  Congress,  and  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  still  plagues  our 
economy. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress — and 
that  Includes  the  Senate — for  helping  to 
bring  about  policies  which  will  correct 
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these  deficiencies  n  our  economy  is  not 
something  which  cen  be  delegated  to  the 
executive  branch.  Congress  must  make  it 
clear,  both  by  legislation  and  by  example, 
that  we  Intend  to  pursue  a  course  which 
will  insure  that  our  economy  is  sound 
and  that  the  Government  itself  will  not 
contribute  to  the  nflationary  pressures 
which  have  become  a  burden  to  Amer- 
icans. Even  assuml  ng  that  the  pay  raises 
in  and  of  themsel/es  would  not  signif- 
icantly affect  the  budget,  an  even  more 
important  considetatlon  Is  that  no  one 
in  this  Nation,  induding  other  Oovem- 
ment  employees,  tjade  unions,  members 
of  the  armed  serv^es,  leaders  of  indus- 
try, can  be  expected  to  exercise  restraint 
in  their  own  demands  for  increases  in 
wages  or  profits  if  we  choose  to  raise  our 
own  salaries  by  40  percent.  How  can  we 
tell  civil  service  fmployees  that  their 
desire  for  increased  pay  cannot  be  met 
when  our  salaries!  are  being  increased 
from  $30,000  a  yeaij  to  $42,500? 

Aside -from  serio  isly  undermining  any 
pefsuasIVfe"  influenc  e  the  Congress  might 
have  in  keeping  dawn  costs,  there  is  a 
distinct  possibility  that  this  wage  in- 
crease would  set  ol  r  a  series  of  demands 
that  would  inevital  ily  result  in  increased 
inflationary  pressures  on  the  economy. 
Perhaps  the  budg<  t  can  absorb  readily 
the  cost  of  the  increases  currently  under 
consideration.  I  think  we  all  know,  how- 
ever, that  if  this  in  crease  should  initiate 
other  increases.  c(  sts  which  could  not 
be  handled  within  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
could  easily  come  ai  )out. 

Mr.  President,  w('  are  all  familiar  with 
the  arguments  for  idditional  income  for 
Members  of  Congiess.  Most  of  us  are 
required  by  circumstances  to  keep  two 
homes  In  operation.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  travel  a  great  deal,  and  travel  costs 
are  high.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  pointed  out  i  nost  vividly  last  week 
the  costs  which  Senators  often  incur  for 
entertainment  whei  he  revealed  that  he 
personally  paid  the  $175  check  for  enter- 
taining the  President  and  the  Senate 
leadership.  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  few  (\jnericans  of  any  in- 
come level  who  could  not  make  a  most 
persuasive  case  fcr  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  their  income.  It  is  true  that 
Members  of  Congress  incur  great  ex- 
penses not  experieiced  by  most  Amer- 
icans. But  with  the  increase  in  the  costs 
of  housing,  in  the  costs  of  food,  in  the 
costs  of  medicine,  in  the  increases  in 
taxes,  and  in  many  other  areas,  I  am 
sure  many  Americans  feel  the  need  for 
higher  income. 

Mr.  President,  iiiflation  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  a  po.icy  of  financial  re- 
straint is  called  fo-.  We  cannot  escape 
our  responsibility  f(ir  meeting  this  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  accept  this  responsi- 
bility fully,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  disappDve  the  pending  pay 
raises  and  that  the  resolution  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  be  adoptep. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  miiutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  fMr.l  Allen). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  r^ognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  rtesldent,  I  appreciate 


being  accorded  time  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

The  fact  that  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  approximately  a 
month  ago  makes  me  hesitant  to  burden 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  with  my 
views.  But  that  fact  makes  it  mandatory 
that  I  speak  on  this  subject. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
November  of  last  year  at  one  salary,  it 
ill  behooves  me  to  vote  for  a  40-percent 
raise  for  the  same  p>osltlon  3  months 
later.  Economic  conditions  have  not 
changed  that  much  in  3  months.  So  I 
feel  compelled  to  speak  out  against  this 
salary  raise  and  in  favor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 82. 

Last  month,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  one  of  the  few  Senators 
who  spoke  out  against  the  presidential 
pay  raise,  and  I  believe  I  am  being  con- 
sistent in  speaking  out  against  the  con- 
gressional raise  at  this  time. 

This  administration,  the  last  adminis- 
tration, and  the  last  several  administra- 
tions for  that  matter  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  curbing  or  holding 
back  inflation.  So  we  have  one  rule  for 
ourselves,  for  top  people  in  the  Federal 
Establishment,  and  another  rule  for 
those  who  are  Involved  in  labor-manage- 
ment contracts,  where  we  speak  piously 
of  holding  back  inflation  by  holding 
wage  increases  to  3.6  percent,  4  percent, 
5  percent,  and  6  percent. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  set  the 
tone  for  proper  and  lofty  conduct  by  the 
people.  I  believe  we  should  have  a  lofty 
concept  of  our  duties,  of  this  matter  of 
compensation  for  our  services. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  on  hiding  behind 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  a 
commission,  and  I  share  their  belief  and 
their  feeUng  that  Congress  should  not 
have  abdicated  to  this  commission  its 
power  to  set  its  own  salaries. 

I  dislike  to  see  the  matter  of  congres- 
sional salaries  tied  in  with  the  salaries  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
top  Cabinet  ofBcials.  Compensation  of 
$60,000  per  year  for  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  $62,500  for  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  cer- 
tainly far  out  of  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  prefer  to  see  a  majority 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  retired  on  pensions  of  $160,000  a 
year  rather  than  to  see  them  compen- 
sated for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  $60,- 

000  a  year.  I  believe  we  could  better  em- 
ploy the  funds  of  the  Republic  in  paying 
them  for  retirement  than  by  paying  them 
to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
Senate  Resolution  82  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

1  oppose  the  congressional  and  judicial 
salary  program  decreed  by  President 
Johnson. 

I  oppose  this  program  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  reason  is  tliat  I  feel  the  method 
employed  is  very  imwise.  I  feel  Congress 


is  very  imwise  in  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  determine,  and  I  shall 
quote  from  the  law,  "the  exact  rates  of 
pay"  which  he  deems  advisable  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  Federal 
judges. 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  the  con- 
gressional and  judicial  salary  change  Is 
the  matter  of  timing. 

During  1968,  this  Nation  had  an  infla- 
tion of  4.7  percent.  Just  last  week  the 
Government  paid  as  Interest  on  bonds 
that  it  sold,  the  highest  rate  for  100 
years. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  an 
unwise  and  inappropriate  time  to  be  in- 
creasing congressional  salaries  by  41  per- 
cent, Supreme  Court  salaries  by  56  per- 
cent, and  Federal  judges  by  a  high 
percentage  also. 

The  first  action  this  Congress  took  was 
to  double  the  President's  salary  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000.  The  second  legis- 
lative action  it  is  taking  now  is  to  in- 
crease its  own  salaries  by  41  percent  and 
the  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  56  percent.  This  is  not  a  very 
good  example  to  set  in  seeking  to  curb 
the  fires  of  infiation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  the 
result  of  the  very  imwise  legislation 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  session, 
we  must  accept  what  President  Johnson 
decreed  or  we  must  reject  it  all  in  toto. 
We  are  not  permitted  and  cannot  parlia- 
mentarily  change  the  exact  rates  of  pay 
which  the  President  has  decreed  for 
Congress  and  for  the  Federal  judges. 

That  being  the  case,  and  regarding  the 
proposals  as  excessive,  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  against  the  congressional  and  judi- 
cial pay  increases.  I  shall  do  that  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done,  which  is  by  vot- 
ing for  the  resolution  ofifered  by  the  dis- 
tingxushed  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williabis),  which 
would  have  the  impact  of  rejecting  the 
salary  proposals  which  President  John- 
son has  sent  down  to  us  as  part  of  his 
budgetary  message. 

My  first  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  I 
deplore  the  procedure  by  which  we  are 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
salary  problem.  This  type  of  congres- 
sional approach  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  we  first  acted  on  it  when 
it  was  brought  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Finally,  by  a  series  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers,  it  worked  its  way 
into  conference,  became  attached  to  a 
salary  increase  bill  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees, which  most  of  us  had  promised 
to  support,  and  so  we  had  to  go  along 
with  the  procedure  at  that  time  without 
adequate  discussion.  We  were  given  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  legislative  procedure 
that  we  could  not  amend.  I  think  the 
process  of  passing  the  buck  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine salary  increases  is  in  itself  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.   It  certainly 
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and  clearly  is  an  unwise  procedure.  I 
think  we  should  reject  this  proposal  and 
act  courageously  as  legislators  to  make  a 
study  of  the  salary  situation,  to  find 
what  salary  relationships  we  desire, 
what  increases  are  necessary,  and  legis- 
late on  them  instead  of  passing  the  re- 
sponsibility to  a  nongovernmental  Com- 
mission to  become  a  matter  sent  down  to 
us  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis,  which 
cannot  be  amended.  That  is  a  dangerous 
precedent,  as  well  as  bad  fiscal  policy  at 
this  time. 

My  second  reason  for  supporting  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  rejecting  the  salary  increase  pro- 
posal is  the  arrangement  of  the  salary 
proposals  themselves.  We  have  heard  al- 
most every  speaker  condemn  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  salaries  of  Federal  judges. 
Cabinet  officers.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Senators.  This 
is  not  the  way  we  want  it,  but  in  order 
to  get  the  $42,500  salary  for  ourselves, 
we  are  supposed  to  take  all  of  the  bad 
features  written  into  the  bill  by  the 
Conmaission,  all  of  the  inequities,  injus- 
tices, and  inadequacies,  and  we  are  asked 
to  take  them  all  because  there  is  no  other 
way  we  can  get  the  $42,500  salary  for 
ourselves 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  carrot  in 
front  of  the  horse  is  big  enough  to  make 
us  reject  all  our  wisdom  and  determina- 
tion to  act  on  these  things,  the  way 
Senators  should.  The  upshot,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  downgrade  Congress.  We  hear 
about  the  dignity  and  posture  of  Con- 
gress. Certainly,  we  downgrade  Congress 
when  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  an  outside  commission 
proposing  to  legislate  our  salaries  for  us. 
We  are  asked  to  consider  ourselves  as 
being  worth  $42,500  per  annum.  We  are 
not  to  be  concerned  with  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  being  paid  $60,000,  or 
downgrading  the  Congress  still  further 
in  comparison  with  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  and  its  Cabinet  officers. 
How  can  we  maintain  our  triparty  sys- 
tem of  government  so  that  each  branch 
is  cciequal  with  the  others  if  we  increase 
the  salaries  of  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment to  get  something  for  ourselves  and 
in  so  doing  increase  the  disparity  in  sal- 
ary schedules? 

But  we  have  not  been  doing  so  badly 
on  the  matter  of  salaries.  I  heard  the 
minority  leader  say  we  had  increased  the 
salaries  of  Government  employees  92.4 
percent  in  the  last  20  years.  Do  Senators 
know  how  much  their  salaries  have  in- 
creased? We  are  really  ahead  of  civil 
service  employees.  It  is  not  so  bad.  In 
20  years  our  own  salaries  have  been 
doubled.  I  can  think  of  many  segments 
of  our  economy  which  have  not  been 
doubled  in  pay,  or  increased  very  much 
at  all. 

The  third  reason  I  shall  oppose  the 
increase  is  that  I  think  it  is  an  alltime 
masterpiece  of  bad  timing  insofar  as 
fiscal  policy  is  concerned.  Look  at  the 
environment  in  which  we  are  asking  to 
give  ourselves  a  40 -percent  pay  increase. 
It  is  during  a  war.  Nobody  denies  that. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  should  do  in 
time  of  war  is  to  share  the  sacrifices;  not 
single  out  those  who  are  to  sacrifice 
most.  We  will  be  providing  a  cyclone 
cellar  for  a  number  of  Government  em- 


ployees to  provide  protection  against  the 
pressures  of  inflation  at  Government  ex- 
pense— ourselves  included — if  we  do  not 
agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Second,  during  this  era 
of  unbalanced  budgets  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  certainly  do  not  work  toward  a 
balanced  budget  by  increasing  expendi- 
tures in  this  way,  which  in  themselves 
are  large  enough,  but  which  trigger  a 
series  of  chain  reactions  throughout  the 
public  and  private  sectors  which  will  per- 
haps cost  the  economy  $10  bUlion  in  the 
next  12  to  18  months.  If  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  balancing  the  budget,  now  is 
the  time  to  start  practicing  what  we 
preach.  The  way  to  start  practicing  what 
we  preach  is  to  accept  the  Williams  res- 
olution and  to  defeat  President  John- 
son's salary  increase  proposals. 

Third,  these  are  the  perilous  times  of 
inflation.  We  find  ourselves  concerned  in 
every  single  appropriation  and  tax  bill 
with  the  fact  that  the  American  dollar  is 
in  a  dangerous  situation.  The  bank  in- 
terest rates  go  up  and  up  and  up.  We 
are  concerned  about  inflation.  There  is 
not  a  person  voting  for  this  salary  in- 
crease who  does  not,  in  his  heart,  know— 
and  his  constituents  will  soon  find  out — 
that  he  is  feeding  the  flames  of  inflation 
and  making  the  economy  of  the  country 
more  perilous  by  the  kind  of  reckless  ac- 
tion represented  by  these  salary  in- 
creases. 

Fourth,  it  is  during  an  era  when  our 
constituents  are  faced  with  an  alltime 
high  interest  rate  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay.  We  cannot  blink  our  eyes 
at  that.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  If 
we  do  not  do  anything  to  help  that  sit- 
uation, we  will  make  it  even  worse  by 
voting  ourselves  this  salary  increase  now. 
It  is  during  an  era  when  we  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  vote  again  to  increase 
the  national  legal  debt  limit.  We  make 
it  more  imperative  and  more  necessary 
that  we  increase  the  legal  debt  limit  by 
reaching  in  and  picking  up  a  few  little 
"pieces  of  silver"  at  this  highly  undesir- 
able time.  If  salary  increases  are  neces- 
sary, but  they  are  not  provided  today,  no 
Senator  will  starve  to  death  this  year.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  first  things 
first.  Let  us  balance  the  budget  and  end 
the  war  and  then  let  us  resolve  any  salary 
problem  that  we  face. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired.  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  during  an  area  of 
high  disparity  of  income.  Many  of  you 
may  not  have  many  farmers  in  your 
States,  but  they  are  now  getting  72  per- 
cent of  parity  for  their  products.  They 


are  worse  off  now  than  they  were  in  1946. 
They  are  worse  off  since  we  doubled  our 
own  pay.  Seventy-two  percent  of  parity 
is  the  income  of  the  farmer. 

When  we  talk  about  comparability  of 
income  with  the  private  sector,  we  al- 
ways compare  ourselves  to  the  fellow  at 
the  top  of  the  stack,  the  $250,000  lawyer, 
the  $100,000  president  of  a  university.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  honest  compara- 
bility, let  us  think  about  the  farmer.  Let 
us  think  about  the  72  percent  of  parity 
on  which  he  is  living.  How  does  that 
income  compare  with  that  of  business- 
men? Comparability  should  be  con- 
sidered across  the  board,  not  just  with 
regard  to  what  the  favorite  few  in  the 
large  cities  receive,  the  six-figure  salaries 
they  get.  We  say.  "There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  an  election,  go  I."  Maybe  not. 

but  I  say  that 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  one- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  we  should  measure  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities, uphold  our  constitutional 
authority  and  obligations,  vote  down 
these  increases,  and  agree  to  the  Wil- 
liams resolution.  Then  later,  in  public 
hearings,  and  committee  sessions  we  can 
study  the  salary  problem  and  act  cor- 
rectly by  ourselves,  instead  of  delegating 
our  function  to  a  nongovernmental  com- 
mission. Control  of  the  purse  rests  with 
Congress.  That  cannot  be  delegated  to  a 
Presidential  Commission,  nor  even  to  the 
President  himself.  I  urge  your  support 
on  the  Williams  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Twenty-five 

minutes  remain  to  the   Senator   from 

Delaware.  ,     .  ,^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  just  answered  the  argument  made 
by  the  respected  minority  leader  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  thinks  congres- 
sional salaries  have  been  lagging.  Now 
what  is  the  record?  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1947.  My  predecessor,  who  served  in 
1946  was  then  drawing  810,000  a  year. 
It  was  raised  50  percent  the  year  I  came 
to  Congress,  or  ^o  $15,000;  it  was  raised 
another  50  percent  in  1956,  or  from 
$15,000  to  $22,500  per  year.  In  1964,  con- 
gressional salaries  were  raised  33 1 3  per- 
cent, or  from  $22,500  to  $30,000  a  year. 
T(3day  they  are  proposing  another  40- 
percent  increase  on  top  of  that.  Thus,  I 
think  we  can  well  say  that  congressional 
salaries  have  been  keeping  far  ahead  of 
incomes  in  general. 
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Certainly,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  If  we  raise 
congressional  and  executive  salaries  to- 
day by  40  percent  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  must  ask  tiimself,  "What  am  I 
going  to  do  later  on  about  the  question  of 
raising  the  salaries  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees and  our  Armed  Forces?" 

When  we  raise  tl^ose  about  9  to  10  per- 
cent, which  is  projected,  we  are  talking 
about  a  $4-  to  $5-Uilllon-a-year  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  Oovernment.  That  Is  what 
we  are  voting  upon  today.  We  are  set- 
ting the  pattern  |or  $4.5  billion  extra 
cost,  which  will  be  one-half  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  as  a  result  of  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surcharge  for  another  12 
months. 

How  many  of  u4  want  to  go  back  to 
our  constituents  aiid  say  that  we  are 
extending  the  lO-pbrcent  surcharge  be- 
cause we  need  onejhalf  of  it  to  pay  for 
those  salary  increases  which  have  been 
voted  at  this  sessloti  of  Congress? 

The  Ainerlcan  people  did  not  vote  for 
any  such  extravagance  when  they  went 
to  the  polls  last  November. 

Now  certainly,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point?  j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  W  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ias  I  understand  it, 
over  the  past  15  yeai-s,  we  have  increased 
the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  and 
officers  between  90  bercent  and  135  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period,  congres- 
sional salaries  hava  been  raised  88  per- 
cent. The  Senate  ^ost  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  Has  indicated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  pay  raises  we  are  speak- 
ing about  will  be  approximately  $22  mil- 
lion annually.  Thus,  I  have  some  trouble 
following  the  point  IJhe  Senator  has  made 
time  after  t:me  all  afternoon,  stating 
that  we  are  really  voting  for  a  $3  billion 
program.  j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  elf  Delaware.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  sit  down  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  'from  Massachusetts 
and  educate  him  a  lijttle  bit  on  the  math- 
ematics of  what  is  aoing  on  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it]  would  be  time  well 
spent.  The  $4  billioh  figure  represented 
the  cost  of  all  proposed  salary  increases 
for  Government  eniployees. 

As  to  the  matheiiatics,  in  1946  con- 
gressional salaries  ^'ere  $10,000  a  year. 
Today  they  are  $30,000  i  year,  which  is 
an  increase  of  200  pe^ent. 

Now,  so  far  as  a! 40-percent  increase 
in  salaries  for  Congress  if-  concerned,  I 
repeat,  we  are  operating  the  Government 
at  a  deficit  and  ha»e  been  operating  it 
at  a  deficit  for  the  past  .=i  years,  during 
which  period  the  deilcit  was  in  excess  of 
$70  billion.  J 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mt.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaivare  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  iDelaware.  I  yield  on 
the  Senator's  own  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  T^at  Ls  an  interesting 


commentary.  I  wish 


respond  to  the  specific  question.  Is  the 
Senator  trying  to  iniicate  to  the  Senate 
by  inflated  figures,  lather  dramatically, 
that  we  are  not  really  voting  on  the  sal- 
aries of  Senators,  but  what  we  are  talk- 


the  Senator  would 


ing  about  are  the  across-the-board  in- 
creases for  all  civil  service  employees 
and  officers?  Salaries  for  Federal  civil 
service  employees  have  been  increased 
from  90  percent  to  135  percent  in  the 
past  15  years.  Those  were  pay  raises 
which  I  supported,  generally,  but  I  do 
not  feel  because  I  support  this  raise  that 
I  have  to  support  every  other  kind  of 
pay  increase  that  comes  down  the  pike. 
So  I  was  trying  to  follow  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  care  to  continue  to  educate 
me  on  that  point.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
listen  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  do  so  because,  as  I  said 
before,  I  think  it  would  be  time  well 
spent.  After  all,  $70  billion  in  deficit 
spending  during  the  past  5  years  is  now 
costing  us  over  $2.5  billion  annually  to 
pay  the  interest  alone  on  these  deficits. 
I  think  that  it  is  time  we  asked  ourselves 
how  long  we  can  continue  down  the  road 
of  deficit  spending. 

During  the  past  12  months  we  had  two 
financial  crises  when  the  American  dol- 
lar almost  went  over  the  precipice.  It 
was  saved  only  because  someone  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  stepped  forward  and  in- 
troduced a  tax  increase  bill  when,  un- 
fortunately, no  one  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle  wanted  to  do  it.  We  passed 
that  tax  bill  along  with  certain  expendi- 
ture controls 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Delaware  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 

moment — just  a  moment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  a  question  of  fact? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can- 
not educate  the  Senator  while  he  is 
talking. 

Congress  passed  that  tax  bill.  We  had 
to  have  that  tax  bill,  and  we  also  had  to 
have  some  expenditure  controls:  other- 
wise I  think  the  dollar  would  have  been 
in  serious  trouble. 

I  agree  with  both  President  John- 
son and  President  Nixon  that  we  will 
have  to  extend  the  10-percent  surcharge 
for  another  12  months,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  see  us  extend  that  10-percent 
surcharge  for  another  12  months  and 
then  use  one-half  of  it  for  salary  in- 
creases. 

I  think  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness of  this  Congress  should  be  to  put 
our  financial  house  in  order.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  this  bill  not  only  incrcEises 
salaries  for  Members  of  Congress  by  40 
percent,  but  it  also  triggers  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  retirement  benefits  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  by  8  percent 
per  year  for  each  of  the  next  5  years,  or 
a  total  of  40  percent.  That  is  far  above 
the  cost-of-living  Increase. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  triggering 
a  staggering  pension  increase  for  the 
judges.  This  proposal  would  raise  the 
salaries  for  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  $60,000.  They  will  be 
able  to  retire  at  full  i>ension,  at  $60,000 
a  year,  which  is  nearly  2»^  times  the 
pension  we  allow  for  former  Presidents. 
There  are  many  other  inequities  in 
this  proposal  which  should  be  recog- 
nized. We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
on  January  15,  1969.  we  were  presented 
with  a  budget  which,  although  it  was 
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claimed  it  had  a  surplus  of  $2.4  billion 
for  fiscal  1969  and  a  $3.4  billion  surplus 
in  1970,  actually  confronts  us  with  a 
deficit  of  $6.9  billion  in  1969  and  a  deficit 
of  $10.5  billion  in  1970. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  rimning  $500 
million  a  month  in  the  red,  I  do  not 
think  Congress  can  afford  to  increase  its 
salaries.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  Many  peo- 
ple on  social  security  are  having  a  strug- 
gle. Many  good  programs  are  going  to 
be  considered  and  curtailed.  As  has  been 
pxjinted  out  before,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  we  are  also  obligated  to  finance 
a  full-scale  war. 

I  think  these  large  salary  increases  are 
entirely  unwarranted. 

I  concede  that  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
flation of  the  last  12  months  alone  5 
percent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  every 
Congressman's  salary  has  been  taken 
away.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true 
of  every  worklngman  in  America,  and 
many  of  them  are  living  on  much  less 
than  $30,000  a  year. 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  pinched  as  a 
result  of  the  inflation.  That  may  be  good 
since  then  we  may  be  a  little  more  aware 
of  the  problems  and  we  may  be  a  little 
more  cautious  when  we  vote  on  some  of 
the  spending  programs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  dislike  to  interrupt,  but 
I  have  listened  all  afternoon,  and  nobody 
has  yet  told  me  what  I  want  to  know. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  destitution  that 
is  sweeping  Capitol, Hill  and  the  urgent 
need  for  doing  something  about  it  with- 
out any  further  delay,  but  what  I  want 
to  know,  if  I  may  discard  all  heroics  and 
noble  motivations,  and  so  forth,  is.  What 
does  this  proposal  for  increased  salary  do 
for  me?  I  have  tried  to  figure  that  out.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure  it,  I  would  have 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,100 
to  $1,500  left  after  the  deductions  get 
through  with  it.  For  instance.  I  would 
have  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  tax  of 
roughly  7  percent  in  the  rate,  which 
amoimts  to  possibly  $6,000  or  $7,000. 
Then  there  is  the  10-percent  surtax  on 
the  new  tax,  which  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  have  to  keep,  which  makes  it  a 
lot  more.  Then  there  is  the  Vermont 
State  tax,  which  is  25  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax,  and  there  goes  another  S2,000 
or  so  down  the  fiue — or  into  the  State 
treasury,  I  mean.  That  is  a  good  place 
for  it.  Then  there  is  the  7' 2-percent  re- 
tirement deduction.  That  applies  to  the 
whole  $42,500.  So  the  retirement  deduc- 
tion is  increased  between  $900  and  SI, 000 
a  year. 

Who  wants  to  retire?  We  have  100 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Only  four  indi- 
cated a  desire  last  year  to  retire.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  percentage  will  increase  too 
much. 

What  I  want  to  know  is.  What  does  this 
do  for  me,  and  does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  expect  that  additional  costs 
will  use  up  the  additional  SI, 300  which 
otherwise  I  might  gain  from  the  increase 
in  pay?  Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
expect  rents  to  stay  stable? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  an- 
swer to  the  Senator,  I  do  not  think  there 
is   any   question   but   that   if  Congress 
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raises  its  own  salaries  by  40  percent  and 
raises  the  salaries  in  the  executive  branch 
60  to  75  percent,  landlords  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia  are  going  to  raise 
their  rents.  Other  prices  will  rise  propor- 
tionately. Certainly  that  has  been  the 
pattern.  We  may  well  be  touching  off  an- 
other round  of  inflation.  Each  time  we 
raise  salaries  we  automatically  trigger  an 
excuse  for  another  advance  in  prices. 

I  think  the  No.  1  job  of  Congress  should 
be  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  check 
the  infiationary  spiral.  I  think  the  nec- 
essary steps  should  be  started  right  here 
in  Congress.  Let  us  curtail  some  of  our 
spending.  I  do  not  think  we  can  halt  in- 
fiation  unless  we  set  an  example  and  take 
in  some  of  our  own  belt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  heard  from  postal 
employees  that  they  think  if  we  get  a 
40-percent  increase  in  pay  they  ought  to 
get  an  increase  which  is  comparable. 
Does  the  Senator  think  postal  employees 
and  other  Government  employees  ought 
to  get  a  comparable  increase? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
said  that  if  we  pass  this  proposal  they 
will  be  asking  for  an  increase.  Why  not? 
How  can  we  say,  "You  are  not  entitled 
to  a  sizable  raise  because  the  same  infla- 
tion does  not  apply  to  you"? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  heard  over  the  radio  that 
cab  drivers  are  asking  for  a  20-percent 
increase.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  some  increase? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  pattern. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  schoolteachers? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It  is 
all  part  of  the  pattern. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
inflation  induces  more  crime?  I  do  not 
say  it  is  responsible  for  anywhere  near 
half  of  it,  but  much  crime  hinges  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Crime 
certainly  has  increased  although  it  Is  not 
all  attributable  to  inflation;  if  people  are 
having  a  job  meeting  expenses  it  cer- 
tainly contributes  to  the  morale  of  the 

family. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  we  will  have  to  have 
more  and  better  paid  police. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
proposal  has  already  been  presented. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  about  people  living 
on  social  security  payments  of  $80  or  $90 
a  month?  Does  the  Senator  think  they 
will  be  affected? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  get  an  increase 
of  3  to  5  percent.  That  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  proposed  40  percent  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  my.  Is  the  Senator 
sure  it  is  not  300  or  500  percent?  It  should 
be  at  least  comparable  to  our  own  pay 

imClTCELSG 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wonder 
how  we  are  going  to  reconcile  their  prob- 
lem when  they  see  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves a  40-percent  incresise  in  both 
salaries  and  pensions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that 
the  costs  of  health,  education,  and  home 
construction  have  practically  doubled  In 
the  last  5  years?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 


price  of  plywood  has  about  doubled  in 
the  last  year?  That  is  a  major  component 
of  homes.  Does  the  Senator  see  any 
slackening  of  such  increases  if  we  in- 
crease our  salaries? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ap- 
proval of  these  salary  increases  will  just 
trigger  another  round  of  inflation. 

Ml-.  AIKEN.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  about  underpaid  news  reporters, 
radio  announcers,  and  television  people? 
Does  he  think  they  should  get  more? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  say  we 
would  have  a  job,  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  going  out  to 
private  industry  and  saying,  "You  should 
hold  the  line  on  a  reasonable  wage  in- 
crease in  order  to  combat  inflation" — 
something  we  are  not  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Someone  was  talking 
about  Walter  Reuther  and  George 
Meany.  Does  the  Senator  think  they  will 
accept  this  little  bit  of  arithmetic  without 
taking  any  action  whatever? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
they  had  their  tongue  in  cheek  when  they 
recommended  a  salary  increase  of  40 
percent  for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  figuring  that  that 
would  give  them  an  advantage  when  they 
sat  down  and  began  negotiations  with 
private  industry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  other  things, 
too,  which  are  very  important.  I  am  try- 
ing to  think  of  one  of  them,  but  we  will 
have  to  pass  that  up  for  now. 

I  will  say  that  I  was  not  sure  how  I 
would  vote  on  this  issue,  but  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  for  the  Williams  resolution, 
because  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  losing  If  I 
do  not,  and  If  the  Williams  resolution  is 
defeated,  I  will  have  to  take  the  extra 
salary,  because  it  will  be  needed  more 
thfln  6V6r. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  support. 

I  seriously  believe,  Mr.  President — 
and  I  conclude  with  this  point— or  did 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  have  another 
question?  . .  , . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  I  was  Just  thinking 
of  the  good  old  days  when  we  got  $10,000 
a  year  and  got  by  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
Senators  must  recognize  that  we  are  in 
a  period  of  dangerous  inflation.  We  are 
in  a  period  when  the  economy  is  not  as 
strong  as  we  could  wish.  The  strength  of 
the  American  dollar  in  the  last  few 
months  is  largely  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  comparing  it  with  weaker 
currencies  in  Europe. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  s 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  10  minutes.  ^  ,^  „ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  2 
minutes  of  it  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. .^  ^  _ 
Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  increase  in  pay  will  result  in 
an  increase  of  about  7  percent  in  my 
total  income  tax.  Assuming  I  had  an  in- 
come of  $200,000,  what  would  the  per- 
centage of  increase  be  on  my  tax? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
have  to  figure  that  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  here  it  is,  right  here. 
If  I  had  a  $200,000  income,  the  percent- 


age of  increase  on  my  tax  would  be 
nothing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  this  resolution  and  thereby  reject 
these  salary  increases.  We  could  then 
put  this  matter  behind  us  and  thus  be 
able  to  approach  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  inflation— the  No.  1  domestic 
problem  in  this  country.  Let  us  take  this 
necessary  step  to  try  to  bring  our  ex- 
penditures under  control.  Then  we  can 
face  our  constituents  who  come  here  rec- 
ommending their  various  programs.  If 
we  can  show  them  that  we  are  really 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  ourselves 
as  well  as  asking  them  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice by  curtailing  one  of  their  important 
programs  they  will  cooperate.  Certainly, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  financing  a  full- 
scale  war  the  No.  1  job  of  this  adminis- 
tration should  be  to  put  our  financial 
house  in  order  and  to  check  this  infla- 
tionary spiral.  I  hope  the  resolution  can 
be  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  in 
opposition  to  the  pay  increases.  The  in- 
crease is  excessive,  poorly  timed,  and 
would,  indeed,  feed  the  fires  of  inflation. 
My  mail  reflects  the  concern  of  people 
throughout  the  country — and  particu- 
larly in  Wyoming — and  I  am  convinced 
that  such  an  increase  would  be  bad  for 
national  morale.  It  would  encourage  our 
people  to  lose  confldence  in  the  Congress 
which  has  urged  that  the  line  be  held  on 
wages  and  prices. 

It  could  well  signal  the  go-ahead  for 
increased  demands  by  labor  for  signifi- 
cant wage  increases.  It  could  trigger 
price  increases. 

In  light  of  these  reasons — and  because 
I  think  we  would  be  taking  an  unfortu- 
nate step — I  will  support  the  Williams 
resolution.  I  am  against  the  pay  increase 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against 
such  an  increase. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  we  probably  have  more  facts 
on  this  bill  than  we  wanted  in  the  first 
place,  or  needed:  and  all  of  them  have 
been  mentioned  time  and  again  by  one  or 
another  of  us. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  felt  strongly 
enough  about  this  measure  that  I  inter- 
rupted a  luncheon  in  London  at  noon  to- 
day to  get  back  here  to  vote  in  support  cf 
the  President's  recommendation.  I  think 
it  is  that  important. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  way 
in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
ject, in  some  selfish  context,  the  interests 
of  an  individual  Senator,  is  twisting  the 
issue  in  a  rather  circumferential  way.  I 
think  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  act 
with  a  little  more  courage  than  some  of 
the  comments  I  have  heard  would  sug- 
gest, that  the  issue  is  a  little  bit  bigger 
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than  what  an  individual  Senator  may  be 
paid. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order!  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing a  very  importai  t  speech. 

The  VICE  PRESIIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thj  nk  it  is  a  matter,  very 
genuinely  and  very  seriously,  of  trying  to 
put  all  levels  of  dur  public  service  on 
a  level  commensurate,  not  only  with  the 
times  in  which  we  11  ve,  in  economic  terms 
and  other  terms,  but  also  on  a  level  that 
measures  the  kind  of  responsibility  that 
is  expected  from  us  when  we  make  our 
decisions.  This  is  no  time,  and  certainly 
not  the  place,  to  be  looking  for  a  bargain 
basement  deal.  I  ttink  we  kid  only  our- 
selves— we  are  nol  fooling  the  people 
back  home — when  We  play  a  little  fuzzy- 
wuzzy  game  with  tJiem  about  how  much 
"economy"  we  would  be  effecting  if  we 
were  to  support  tie  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  DelaM  are. 

This  question  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
It  will  be  worse  a  year  from  now,  and 
much  worse  5  years  from  now.  It  is  worse 
now  than  it  should  je.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  have  the  kind  of !  ense  of  responsibility 
that  I  think  this  bddy  owes  to  the  con- 
sideration at  stake  to  make  this  move 
now. 

Aware  men  have  always  known  that 
the  most  important  business  in  the 
United  States  is  thd  business  of  govern- 
ing ourselves.  If  we  are  to  do  this  well, 
we  must  make  eveiT  effort  to  bring  tal- 
ented men  and  women  into  Government 
service.  We  ought  :o  be  willing  to  pay 
for  that. 

At  the  present  tii  le  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  attract  the  best 
minds  and  the  best  men  and  women  to 
the  higher  level  administrative  jobs  in 
our  Government.  Tie  preceding  admin- 
istration had  already  run  into  this  diffi- 
culty. The  present  administration  has 
been  immeasurably  slowed  down  in  its 
manpower  requirements  because  of  it. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  People 
of  great  ability  ate  being  paid  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000  a  year  in  manage- 
ment and  administmtive  positions.  These 
positions  are  generiiUy  as  assistants  or 
second  level  to  the  bosses.  Unless  a  man 
is  independently  wealthy,  he  is  no  longer 
willing  to  serve  in  Washington  at  such 
a  great  sacrifice  as  rie  now  has  to  make 
incomewise.  This  is  ;ven  true  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Permit  me  to  interject  that  this  pres- 
ent salary  increase  i  proposal  is  not  de- 
signed to  save  Senator  Gale  McGee.  As 
a  former  professor  )f  history,  he  would 
not  have  been  makxig  as  much  money 
had  he  stayed  in  the  classroom  as  he  now 
receives  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  The  central 
question  is  not  whit  this  Senator  re- 
ceives but  what  th>  pressures  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  good  government  require. 
It  is  not  what  do  'ire  do  about  raising 
the  level  of  public  terformance  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  today  there  are  said 
to  be  27  millionaires.  This  is  up  from 
what  it  was  just  2  j^ears  ago,  and  that 
was  up  from  the  preceding  election,  and 
so  on.  My  point  is  we  are  gradually  for- 
feiting service  in  our  National  Congress 
to  the  millionaires.  :  do  not  believe  that 
to  be  desirable. 


For  the  past  2  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  campaign  commit- 
tee. I  can  testify  that,  again  and  again, 
as  we  sought  to  interest  responsible,  at- 
tractive, young  candidates  to  run  for  the 
Senate,  we  were  turned  down  because  the 
ablest  ones  could  make  so  much  more 
money  in  the  private  sector.  They  could 
not  afford  to  come  to  Washington. 

The  issue,  then,  is  n6t  a  pay  raise.  In- 
stead the  issue  Is  do  we  raise  the  level  of 
our  Government,  or  do  we  let  the  first 
duty  of  citizenship — governing  our- 
selves—become emasculated?  When  this 
happens,  talented  men  will  seek  the 
greater  rewards  which  industry  all  too 
frequently  provides  these  days. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  the  in- 
crease in  salaries  so  much  as  it  Is  the 
common  good.  If  those  who  are  in  Gov- 
ernment are  suitably  rewarded,  then  the 
opportunities  for  governing  ourselves  are 
increased.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  adds 
to  the  common  good. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  entitled  "Price  Tag  on  Talent," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  26,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Price  Tag  on  Talknt 

"The  ability  of  our  nation  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  these  troubled  times  depends  on 
the  leadership  of  those  who  place  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  at  the  service  of  their 
country."  says  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries  in  Its  re- 
port to  President  Johnson. 

The  report,  now  circulating  among  key 
officials  although  not  formally  released, 
recommends  large  salary  Increases  for  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  Cabinet  members.  Judges 
and  others.  Salaries  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  were  tech- 
nically outside  the  commission's  purview,  but 
it  suggests  boosts  for  them,  too. 

These  increases  for  Federal  officials  are 
long  overdue.  The  present,  grossly  Inadequate 
pay  scales  penalize  public-spirited  citizens 
seeking  to  serve  their  nation.  They  cause 
some  to  decline  to  serve.  They  drive  others 
out  of  Goverrunent  employment. 

The  commission  was  headed  by  Frederick 
R.  Kappel,  retired  head  of  the  giant  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  system.  The  Pres- 
ident is  expected  to  use  the  recommenda- 
tions In  framing  Federal  salary  scales  in  his 
budget  message;  unless  Congress  specifically 
acts  to  overtxirn  these  scales,  they  will  be- 
come law. 

"We  should  expect  the  compensation  of 
those  to  whom  we  entrust  high  responsibili- 
ties and  authority  in  government  to  bear 
some  reasonable  relationship  to  that  received 
by  their  peers  in  private  life."  says  the  com- 
mission. It  recommends  that  the  salaries  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  be  Increased  from 
S30.000  to  $50,000.  Cabinet  officers  from 
335.000  to  $60,000.  Noting  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  fix  a  value  on  the  Presi- 
dent's "unique"  services,  It  nonetheless  sug- 
gests that  equity  In  pay  structures  demands  a 
doubling  of  the  present  $100,000  salary. 

The  top  salaries  paid  executives  in  private 
industry  in  1967  were  listed  last  June  in  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  and  they  are  pertinent: 
Nell  H.  McElroy — once  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— and  Howard  J.  Morgens  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  each  made  $325,000;  Samuel  Bronf- 
man of  Distillers  Corp. -Seagrams,  Ltd.,  made 
$331,475;  Harold  Geneen  of  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  received  $250,000  in 
salary  and  $235,000  in  other  compensation; 
P.  B.  Hofmann  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  made 


8277.000  in  salary  and  $200,142  in  additional 
compensation. 

Government  need  not  match  these  strato- 
spheric rewards.  There  are  compensations  In 
public  service  that  private  employment  can- 
not duplicate,  but  the  financial  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  men  of  talent  and  dedication  should 
be  far  less  than  it  is. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  comments  this  afternoon,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  I  shall  not  offer  a 
motion  to  table.  In  the  light  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  transphed  and  the  ex- 
change that  has  taken  place,  I  believe  we 
ought  to  have  a  straight  up-and-down 
vote  on  this  measure ;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
draw the  offer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  man  who  campaigned  the 
50  States  of  this  country  and  became 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  un- 
aware of  every  fact  that  was  alluded  to 
or  used  as  an  argimient  here;  and  I  am 
at  liberty  to  say,  for  him,  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  Williams  resolution,  and 
he  favors  the  pay  bill  that  was  reported 
by  the  Presidential  Commission. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  support  the  Williams  of  Delaware 
resolution.  In  good  conscience  I  cannot 
support  the  pay  increase  recommended 
by  the  President's  Commission  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  I  knew  what  the  salary  was  when 
I  sought  this  Senate  seat.  I  did  not  pro- 
test the  salary  then,  and  now  that  I  have 
been  reelected,  I  do  not  feel  I  should  use 
the  power  of  my  owti  vote  to  increase  my 
own  salaiT- 

Second,  this  pay  increase  is  inflation- 
ary and  unwise  at  this  time.  Our  econ- 
omy is  caught  up  in  an  inflationary  spiral 
now  at  the  level  of  5  percent  per  year 
which  places  excessive  and  even  Insuf- 
ferable burdens  on  those  who  are  least 
able  to  pay — the  poor,  those  on  pensions 
or  social  security,  all  who  are  on  fixed 
incomes — no  one  can  escape  the  silent 
but  merciless  effects  of  inflation.  I  have 
done  everything  I  can  to  fight  infiation. 
The  timing  is  wrong,  with  our  Nation 
facing  further  deficit  spending  and  the 
prospect  of  a  surtax  continued  beyond 
its  expiration  date. 

Finally,  I  do  not  like  the  backdoor  ap- 
proach of  providing  for  excessive  pay 
raises  imless  Congress  takes  affirmative 
action  to  stop  it.  Why  do  we  depart,  in 
this  instance,  from  the  regular  procedure 
of  committee  hearings  and  orderly 
procedure? 

How  can  we  ask  the  working  people  to 
temper  their  demands  for  higher  wages? 
How  can  we  ask  the  businessman  to  hold 
the  line  on  prices? 

This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  us  in 
Congress  to  set  an  example  in  holding 
the  line.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  hope  to 
stop  inflation  and  keep  faith  with  those 
who  look  to  us  for  leadership. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
vote  for  the  salary  increases  recom- 
mended for  Members  of  the  Congress, 
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the  executive  departments,  and  the  judi- 
ciary. I  shall  speak  of  my  reasons  for  so 
doing  as  they  apply  to  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  for 
Members  of  Congress  without  independ- 
ent means  to  maintain  their  families  and 
to  perform  all  the  duties  expected  of 
them  under  the  special  conditions  of  dou- 
ble residence  at  the  present  salary  scale. 
Most,  if  not  all.  Members  are  required 
to  provide  for  two  residences,  to  con- 
stantly travel  from  Washington  to  their 
home  State  and  to  arrange  for  the  edu- 
cation and  transportation  of  children  of 
school  age.  Furthermore,  the  high  cost  of 
living — which  I  must  say  is  high  for  all 
our  citizens  wherever  they  live — is  un- 
usually high  in  a  metropolitan  city  such 
as  Washington. 

While  the  allowances  provided  to  me 
by  the  Senate  for  office  staff  and  for  the 
operations  of  my  office  are  adequate, 
there  are  many  other  expenditures  ex- 
pected of  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
expenses  required  for  which  we  are  not 
reimbursed.  In  this  cormection,  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  permitted  six  round- 
trips  per  year  to  their  State  in  addition 
to  the  roundtrlp  permitted  for  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  find  that  the  number  of  times 
I  travel  to  the  State  on  official  business 
and  for  ceremonial  occasions  far  exceed 
the  six  trips  for  which  I  am  reimbursed. 
The  costs  of  these  additional  trips  and 
the  expenses  are  very  substantial  each 
year.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  refuse 
honorarliuns  or  travel  expenses  for  my 
trips  to  Kentucky  in  representing  my 
State,  for  I  have  considered  these  trips 
as  part  of  my  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  my  own  individual  case,  the  in- 
crease will  be  helpful  while  I  do  not  have 
children  for  which  to  provide  residence 
in  two  places  or  to  educate,  I  point  out 
that  it  will  be  much  needed  by  the 
yoimger  Members  of  the  Senate  who, 
without  outside  means,  are  raising  fam- 
ilies and  maintaining  two  residences. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  democratic 
institutions  and  processes  of  government, 
I  do  not  think  that  this  country  should 
ever  ijermit  the  situation  in  which  the 
only  individuals  who  can  afford  to  run 
for  public  office  or  to  hold  public  office 
are  those  of  wealth  and  private  means. 
This  is  my  chief  reason  for  voting  for 
the  Increase. 

KAPPEL  COMMISSION  SALARY  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS   ILL    TIMED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
asked  to  approve  salary  increases  for  our- 
selves, for  Federal  judges,  for  Cabinet 
members,  and  other  high-ranking  offi- 
cers of  the  Government.  In  most  cases, 
including  those  affecting  Congress,  these 
are  the  largest  salary  increases  in  his- 
tory. I  shall  vote  against  them. 

I  base  my  decision  on  two  factors: 
First,  the  general  economic  condition  of 
the  country  which  makes  such  large  in- 
creases ill  timed  and  111  advised;  and, 
second,  my  customary  practice  of  voting 
against  any  increase  in  my  own  salary. 

It  is  now  clear,  owing  to  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  of  the  war,  that  our  coun- 
try faces  a  serious  financial  crisis.  Rather 
than  abating,  the  signs  point  to  a  worsen- 


ing of  the  situation  In  the  months  to 
come. 

Inflation  abounds.  The  cost  of  living 
rose  last  year  by  the  highest  margin  since 
1951.  The  Treasury  is  now  forced  to  pay 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  in  104  years 
on  its  borrowed  money.  More  and  more, 
young  married  couples  find  it  impossible 
to  arrange  financing  on  the  purchase  of 
homes  because  of  the  soaring  cost  of 
mortgages. 

We  continue  to  operate  on  a  huge  def- 
icit. The  10-percent  surtax,  brought  on 
by  the  confiict  in  Vietnam,  is  now  to  be 
extended.  Originally  proposed  as  a  1- 
year  "emergency  measure,"  the  new 
*Nlxon  administration  agrees  that  It  must 
be  retained  for  at  least  another  year. 

In  our  international  accounts,  exces- 
sive foreign  spending  has  heavily  drawn 
down  our  gold  reserves.  Even  our  trade 
surplus — once  so  healthy — has  sunk  to 
its  lowest  level  in  31  years. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fiscal  bedlam,  we 
are  now  asked  to  give  our  approval  to  a 
congressional  salary  increase  of  $12,- 
500 — or  nearly  42  percent.  Recommen- 
dations for  executive  and  judicial  pay 
raises  are  comparable  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  higher. 

The  lack  of  propriety  of  such  pay 
boosts,  under  present  circumstances,  is 
appalling.  While  millions  of  Americans 
must  tighten  their  belts  just  to  make 
ends  meet,  we  are  asked  to  fatten  our 
pocketbooks,  and  those  of  executive  and 
judicial  officials,  at  public  expense. 

And  it  will  not  stop  here.  Inevitably, 
approving  these  new  pay  schedules  will 
lead  to  further  salary  increases  at  the 
higher  levels  throughout  the  entire  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  The  ultimate  impact 
will  be  another  hefty  addition  to  the  in- 
flationary spiral  we  all  deplore. 

I  do  not  imply,  Mr.  President,  that 
members  of  the  Kappel  Commission,  or 
former  President  Johnson,  or  President 
Nixon  have  acted  with  anything  but 
good  faith  in  recommending  these  sub- 
stantial salary  adjustments.  But  Con- 
gress has  always  jealously  guarded  its 
power  over  the  public  purse  strings,  and 
if  we  permit,  under  existing  economic 
conditions,  pay  increases  of  such  mag- 
nitude to  take  effect,  I  can  only  regard 
it  as  a  dereliction  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  there  is 
another  reason  for  my  opposition  to  the 
congressional  salary  recommendations, 
one  that  is  purely  personal.  I  have  never 
voted  to  increase  my  own  salary,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  start  now. 

When  we  put  our  finances  in  sound 
shape  again;  when  the  war  is  over;  when 
inflation  has  been  brought  back  under 
control;  when  the  budget  is  balanced 
and  interest  no  longer  borders  on  the 
usurious;  then  the  time  will  be  appro- 
priate for  consideration  of  increased  pay 
for  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Federal 
judges,  and  other  high  officials  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Meanwhile,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can 
justify  the  approval  of  these  recom- 
mended leaps  in  salary  levels  in  the  face 
of  the  unsatisfactory,  if  not  precarious, 
economic  situation  in  which  the  country 
finds  Itself  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  Senators 
Yield  back  their  time? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  'when 
his  name  was  called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Tex- 
as 'Mr.  Tower  I.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  wovild  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Tlie  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 

•  Mr.  Church).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
l^ermitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

•  Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  '  Mr.  Hart  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadge).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  is  paired  mth  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  aniiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  Ybrk  fMr.  Goodell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  froi|i  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
Bire  absent  on  ofBdlal  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MuRPHT)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  California  ^Mr.  Murphy)  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
have  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodbll)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible).  If 
present  and  votlpg,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  woulcj  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Netada  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  smnounced — yeas  34, 
nays  47,  as  followsc 
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So  the  resolutlor  (S.  Res.  82)  was  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  fir.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vbte  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  reject*  d. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Nr 


Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
like  to  query  the 
respect    to    the 
mainder  of  the 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wekt 
ident,  may  we  havf 

The  VICE 
will  be  in  order 

Mr.  MANSFIELr* 


President.  I  should 

majority  leader  with 

schedule    for    the    re- 

duy  and  also  for  to- 


PRES  EDENT 


Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
order? 

The  Senate 


.  Mr.  President,  the 


calendar,  like  Mother  Hubbard's  cup- 
board, is  quite  bare.  There  are  some  nom- 
inations from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  that  we  should  like  to  take 
up  this  evening. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is  antici- 
pating some  action.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  prepared  to  engage  in  collo- 
quy— perhaps  a  round  robin  is  a  bet- 
ter term — on  the  question  of  the  ABM 
and  its  usefulness  or  lack  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjoui-nment  until  12  o'clock  noon  Fri- 
day next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  at  that  time  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  placing 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  adjourn- 
ment from  the  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
day next  until  noon,  February  17,  1969. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  fur- 
ther Inquiry:  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  nominations  have  been 
printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar  and 
whether  they  are  available  for  the 
Members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  they  have  not 
been  printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
I  understand  that  five  are  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency — HUD 
superintendents;  one  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  two 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. We  thought  we  would  be  doing 
a  favor  to  the  other  side  to  bring  them 
up.  We  have  no  desire  to  rush  them,  but 
if  the  Senator  desires  that  they  be 
brought  up,  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  A  very  serious  situation 
exists  in  the  country  today  which  I  do 
not  believe  is  contemplated  by  the  Sena- 
tor's request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
very  extensive  longshoremen's  strike  in 
the  country  which  is  causing  very  great 
difficulty,  and  which  has  been  very  slow 
in  getting  settled.  Although  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  agreed  on 
terms,  settlement  has  been  held  up  until 
all  agree. 

By  adjourning  or  going  over  until  Fri- 
day, and  then  for  another  10  days,  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  are  limiting  the  capability 
of  the  President,  if  he  should  so  desire, 
to  make  some  recommendation  to  the 
Congress,  as  has  been  done  before  in 
this  kind  of  matter. 

Therefore,  because  the  situation  is  so 
uncertain,  and  I  cannot  ask  that  any- 
thing specific  be  done,  I  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  the  possibility  of  our 
having  to  deal  with  this  question  and 
that  Senators  be  advised  it  jnay  be  nec- 
essary that  some  other  disposition  be 
made  as  to  our  time  if  this  matter  blos- 


soms or  if  there  is  some  kind  of  emer- 
gency, which  there  could  be  as  the  mat- 
ter is  getting  very  difDcult  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  wishes  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  or  any  other  Senator 
for  that  matter,  wUl  be  given  every  con- 
sideration. We  will  go  over  until  Friday 
and  from  Friday  to  February  17;  but  the 
President  at  any  time  Is  in  the  position 
that  he  can  call  us  back,  and  if  he  thinks 
the  economic  situation  relative  to  the 
longshoremen's  strike  warrants  it,  if  he 
issues  a  call,  we  would  remain. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  get  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Senate  go  over  until  Friday? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  It  had  been  planned  to  have 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  Thursday  for  some  civilian 
appointments  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, some  of  which  have  not  yet  come 
over.  Could  I  get  unanimous  consent  that 
they  wUl  be  automatically  referred  to  the 
committee  if  they  are  sent  up? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  that  effect. 
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AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  FILE  REPORTS  AND 
TO  MAKE  REFERRALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  following  the 
completion  of  business  today  until  noon 
on  Friday,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  and  refer  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  committees  be  authorized  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
request  Include  the  right  to  refer? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  leader. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALAN  BOYD.  FORMER 
SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned at  the  comments  and  criticisms 
that  have  arisen  concerning  former  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd. 

In  the  years  that  we  worked  together 
on  seeking  to  develop  a  high  speed  ground 
transportation  system  in  the  densely  pop- 
ulated northeast  corridor  between  here 
and  Boston.  I  foimd  Mr.  Boyd  a  man  of 
complete  probity  and  integrity. 

In  my  experience,  his  whole  concern 
was  always  with  the  public  weal  and  gen- 
eral good.  In  fact,  I  know  of  few  men 
whom  I  would  consider  more  public- 
service  minded  or  more  honorable  than 
Alan  Boyd,  and  wish  to  express  this  view 
at  this  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  column  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  by  Charles  Bartlett,  a  wise,  prob- 
ing and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

BOTO'S  INTWJRITT.  SkBVICS  TO  PtWUC  DETENDSD 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
The  suggestion  of  mxirky  dealings  In  the 
employment  of  the  first  secretary  of  trans- 
portation. Alan  S.  Boyd,  by  the  lUlnolB  Gen- 
ual Railroad  Is  a  cruel  dUtortlon  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Boyd  labored  to  Uuncb  his 
new  department. 

The  coincidence  between  Boyds  employ- 
ment as  president  of  the  railroad  and  hla 
department's  grant  of  a  $26  mlUlon  subsidy 
for  the  Illinois  Central's  commuter  opera- 
tions was  blatant  enough  to  stir  suspicions. 
But  the  very  blatancy  of  the  coincidence 
should  equally  attest  Its  innocence. 

Certainly  If  Boyd,  an  administrator  who 
suffered  many  wounds  for  his  lack  of  defer- 
ence to  commercial  pressures,  had  been  bent 
on  playing  a  cozy  game  with  his  prospective 
employer,  he  would  have  taken  pains  to 
avoid  the  Incriminating  sequence  between 
the  grant  and  his  employment.  No  connlver 
would  risk  anything  so  obvious. 

The  facts  are  that  the  grant  was  handled 
routinely  by  Paul  Sltton  the  administrator 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  program. 
Grants  totaling  872  million  had  already  been 
made  under  new  legislative  authority  to  five 
railroads  that  serve  New  York  City.  Illinois 
Central's  turn  came  up  In  December  because 
a  conmiuter  system  In  another  city,  for 
which  a  larger  grant  was  earmarked,  had  been 
hit  with  labor  trouble. 

Boyd's  personal  negotiations  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  are  said  to  have  begun  In  mid- 
December.  On  about  Dec.  20,  he  rettimed 
to  Washington  and  told  his  undersecretary, 
John  E.  Robson,  that  he  wanted  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Illinois  Central  ap- 
plication. 

He  would  have  protected  himself  better  if 
he  had  taken  more  formal  precautions.  But 
the  grant  process  was  so  routine  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  department  and  so  divorced 
from  the  secretary's  area  of  direct  Involve- 
ment that  he  presumably  felt  he  had  done 
all  that  was  necessary. 

Boyd's  attitude  was  conditioned  by  the 
quality  of  his  performance  In  many  Intricate 
areas  of  the  government's  relations  with  In- 
dustry. As  chairman  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  for  four  years,  undersecretary  of  com- 
merce for  18  months,  and  finally  secretary 
of  transportation,  he  established  himself 
with  the  public  as  well  as  with  his  close  as- 
sociates as  a  public  official  of  Instinctive  in- 
tegrity. 

The  scars  which  he  bears  from  his  Wash- 
ington experiences  are  scars  suffered  In 
battles  to  assert  the  public's  interest  over 
private  selfishness.  He  challenged  the  mari- 
time industry's  claim  upon  a  huge  annual 
subsidy.  He  fought  to  impose  a  user  tax  on 
private  aircraft  owners  v/ho  pay  less  than 
five  percent  of  what  their  operations  cost  to 
the  government.  He  struggled  to  impose  so- 
cial concerns  upon  the  highway  builders.  He 
pushed  an  unpopular  railroad  safety  bill. 

The  most  lamentable  consequence  of  this 
cloud  of  suspicion,  apart  from  its  personal 
damage  to  Boyd,  will  be  its  tendency  to  ob- 
scure the  charter  which  he  left  this  vital  new 
department.  His  mandate  was  that  trans- 
portation policies  should  be  considered  In 
the  broadest  terms  of  public  interest  instead 
of  in  the  parochial  terms  which  guide  com- 
peting segments  of  the  industry. 

This  concept  Is  important  in  a  secretary 
of  transportation  because  It  affects  his  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  like  noise,  disloca- 
tion, and  Inconvenience  which  are  Inevitable 
byproducts  of  extending  mobility  to  large 
and  crowded  populations.  Boyd  was  diligent 
to  consider  the  citizen  who  wants  to  stay  at 
home  In  peace  and  privacy  as  well  as  the 
traveler. 

The  obscuring  of  this  record  is  partlcuJarly 


serious  at  a  tUne  when  his  successor.  John 
Volpe,  may  be  less  wedded  to  this  broad  con- 
cept. Much  win  be  lost  If  the  new  admlnls- 
traUon  divert*  the  Influence  of  the  depart- 
ment to  a  narrow  concern  with  the  problems 
of  the  companies  which  supply  the  trans- 
portation and  biUld  the  highways. 

It  18  worth  noting  that  while  the  Illinois 
Central  grant  was  approved  during  Boyd's 
tenure,  the  contract  was  not  signed  and  the 
matter  was  left  open  to  review  by  Volpe.  He 
is  studying  the  papers  and  his  readiness  to 
clarify  or  compound  the  ambiguity  will  be  a 
clue  to  the  spirit  In  which  he  has  taken 
power. 


NOMINATION  OF  RUSSELL  TRAIN 
TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  en- 
thusiastically support  the  nomination  of 
Russell  Train  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

I  have  known,  liked,  and  admired  Rus- 
sell Train  for  many  years.  He  has  a  rare 
ability  of  being  able  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  integrity  with  political 
sagacity,  of  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  heat  of  people's  emotions,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  able  to  keep  his  own 
cool. 

His  whole  background  has  been  spent 
in  public  service  or  supporting  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  commimlty.  Ac- 
tually, he  has  served  in  all  three  branches 
of  our  Government.  In  the  legislative 
branch,  he  was  an  attorney  on  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  for  4  years;  then  clerk 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  the  83d  Congress,  and  its  minority 
adviser  in  the  84th  Congress.  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  he  was  a  Navy  officer  in 
World  War  n  and,  later,  an  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  195&-57. 
In  the  judicial  branch,  he  was  a  judge 
on  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  from  1957  to  1965. 
In  addition  to  his  public  service  he  has 
a  real  sense  of  private  business  and  the 
responsibUitles  and  the  workings  of  our 
economic  system. 

Chief  warden  of  his  church  and  en- 
joying the  respect  of  all  his  friends  and 
associates,  he  has  always  displayed  him- 
self as  a  man  of  the  utmost  character 
and  probity. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  man  for  this 
job  and  congratulate  President  Nixon  on 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PFT.T.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  hearing  was  held 
this  morning  and  the  matter  already  has 
been  recommended  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  He  is  a  fine  man. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 


ANTT-BALLISTIC -MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
subject,  and  briefly.  I  understand  that 
later  there  will  be  a  discussion  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  the  anti-ballistlc- 
misslle  system. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  own  voice  as 
being  one  of  those  who  question  whether 
we  should  go  ahead  with  this  system  at 
this  time. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  AND  THE  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  many  implications  and 
some  statements  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  had  something  to  do  with 
the  problems  incident  to  the  U.S.S.  Pueb- 
lo. Although  I  rememberec*  that  shortly 
after  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
stated  that  the  Agency  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  particular  situ- 
ation, I  decided  to  make  certain  of  that 
remembrance. 

Accordingly,  after  hearing  and  read- 
ing these  Implications  and  statements,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Director,  and  today 
received  the  following  reply: 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Office  of  the  Director 
Washington,  D.C..  February  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Symington:  Per  your  re- 
quest and  in  reply  to  your  question,  neither 
this  Agency  nor  I  personally  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  mission  of  the  USS 
Pueblo,  the  ship  Itself,  or  any  of  its  crew.  As 
you  vrtU  note,  in  the  sidelined  portion  of  the 
attachment,  the  Department  of  Defense  made 
a  statement  on  January  24.  1968  setting  forth 
the  facts  about  Commander  Bucher  and  the 
Pueblo.  They  are  accurately  presented.  May 
I  make  one  additional  point:  The  informa- 
tion  which  the  Pueblo  was  tasked  to  gather 
during  this  mission  was  of  tactical  and  de- 
partmental   interest    to    the    United    States 

Navy. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to 

vour  Inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Helms. 

Director. 

Mr  President,  the  Defense  Department 
statement  referred  to  in  the  Director's 
letter  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  25.  1968,  along  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  text  of  the  pur- 
ported confession  which  the  Pentagon 
refuted. 

In  connection  with  the  foregomg  I 
would  read  an  important  short  para- 
graph from  the  Pentagon  reply  to  the 
purported  confession  and  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment states : 

T\T)ical  of  this  propaganda  sham  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  promised  Commander  Bucher 
and  his  crew  "a  lot  of  dollars"  for  their  mis- 
sion Commander  Bucher  is  a  naval  officer 
commanding  a  naval  ship  and  performing  a 
naval  mission.  He  Is  not  employed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  was  prom- 
ised nothing  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Nor  were  any  members  of  his  crew. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Texts  of  Pitrported  Confession  and 
Pentagon's  Reply 
purporthj  confession 
I  am  Comdr.  Uoyd  Mark  Bucher.  captain 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  belonging  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet    US.   Navy,   who   was   captured   while 
carrying  out  espionage   activities  after  In- 
truding deep  Into  the  territorial  waters  Off 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea. 
My  serial  number  is  58215401.  I  was  bom 
m  Pocatello,  Idaho.  U.SA.  I  am  38  years  old. 
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The  crew  of  our  1  T.S.S.  Pueblo  are  83  In 
all,  Including  5  offlc(  rs  besides  me,  75  serv- 
icemen and  2  civilian  I. 

My  ship  bad  been  sent  to  Sasebo,  Japan, 
to  execute  assignments  given  by  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

On  Dec.  2,  last,  ne  received  assignments 
at  the  port  of  Sasebo  from  Rear  Adm.  PYanlc 
A.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navjr  commander  in  Japan, 
to  conduct  military  espionage  activities  on 
the  far  eastern  regie  n  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  then  on  the  oSi  hore  areas  and  coastal 
areas  of  the  Democi'atlc  People's  Republic 
of  Korea. 

My  ship  had  conducted  espionage  activities 
on  a  number  of  occai  Ions  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Social- 
ist countries. 
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another  heavily  woui.ded  and  two  others 
lightly  wounded. 

We  had  no  way  out,  land  were  capttired  by 
the  navy  patrol  crafts  jof  the  People's  Army. 

Having  been  capturid  now,  I  say  frankly 
that  our  act  was  a  criminal  act  which  fla- 
grantly violated  the  arqilstlce  agreement,  and 
It  was  a  sheer  act  of  aggression. 

I  have  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  my  crim- 
inal act  as  my  ship  Iqtruded  deep  Into  the 
territorial  waters  of  thje  Democratic  People's 


Republic  of  Korea  and  was  captured  by  the 
naval  patrol  crafts  of  the  Korean  People's 
Army  In  their  self-defense  action  while  con- 
ducting the  criminal  espionage  activities. 

My  crime  committed  by  me  and  my  men  is 
entirely  Indelible. 

I  and  my  crew  have  perpetrated  such  a 
grrave  criminal  act,  but  our  parents  and  wives 
and  children  at  home  are  anxiously  waiting 
for  us  to  return  home  In  safety. 

Therefore,  we  only  hope,  and  It  Is  the 
greatest  desire  of  mjrself  and  all  my  crew, 
that  we  will  be  forgiven  leniently  by  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

PENTAGON'S    REPLY 

The  statement  attributed  to  Cmdr.  Lloyd 
M.  Bucher  by  North  Korean  Communist 
propagandists  is  a  travesty  on  the  facts.  The 
style  and  wording  of  the  document  provide 
unmistakable  evidence  In  themselves  that 
this  was  not  written  or  prepared  by  any 
American. 

The  major  point  which  this  propaganda 
utterance  attempts  to  make  is  that  the 
Pueblo  had  violated  North  Korean  territorial 
waters  and  was  In  fact  violating  those  ter- 
ritorial waters  when  the  North  Korean  patrol 
craft  appeared.  This  Is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  Pueblo  reported  her  position  at  that 
time  to  be  39  degrees  25  minutes  north  and 
127  degrees  55  minutes  east.  The  Pueblo's 
position  as  determined  by  the  radar  track  of 
the  North  Koreans  themselves  was  39  degrees 
25  minutes  north  and  127  degrees  56  minutes 
east.  These  two  reported  positions  are  within 
a  mile  of  one  another,  and  both  show  con- 
clusively that  the  Pueblo  was  in  Interna- 
tional waters. 

The  Ptieblo  was  under  orders  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Its  mission  to  stay  at  least  13  miles 
from  North  Korean  territory.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  these  orders  were 
not  followed  and  there  Is  much  evidence 
both  from  her  own  radio  transmission  and 
from  the  Information  broadcast  from  the 
North  Koreans  themselves  In  their  own  In- 
ternal report  that  the  orders  were  obeyed. 

Typical  of  this  propaganda  sham  Is  the 
suggestion  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  promised  Commander  Bucher 
and  his  crew  "a  lot  of  dollars"  for  their  mis- 
sion. Commander  Bucher  is  a  naval  officer 
commanding  a  naval  ship  and  performing  a 
naval  mission.  He  is  not  employed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  was  prom- 
ised nothing  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Nor  were  any  members  of  his  crew. 
The  entire  world  learned  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  of  the  tactics  and  techniques  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  of  North  Korean 
exploitation  of  men  it  held  captive.  This 
Fabrication  is  but  another  example.  No 
credence  should  be  given  this  contrived 
statement. 


ECONOMIC  HARDSHIPS  OF  OUR 
OLDER  CITIZENS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  years  since  I  came  to  Congress,  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned  about 
the  economic  hardship  our  society  im- 
poses on  its  older  citizens. 

As  we  begin  the  91st  Congress,  I  know 
most  of  my  Senate  colleagues  agree  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  for  most  Amer- 
icans age  65  or  over. 

Today,  I  want  specifically  to  mention 
one  group  of  older  Americans  who  indi- 
vidually, during  their  working  years, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  millions  of  other  Americans  but  who 
often  face  economic  hardship  in  retire- 
ment. I  am  speaking  of  the  thousands 
of  dedicated  schoolteachers  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  presently  retired.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  all  of  us  will  give  their  retire- 


ment annuities  special  attention  both  at 
the  Federal  and  State  level. 

Recently,  Ernest  Giddings,  the  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association,  showed  me  a 
copy  of  a  State-by-state  report  on  re- 
tired teachers  pensions  prepared  by  his 
organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  copy  of  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  hope  that 
each  Member  will  find  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  report  as  in- 
formative as  I  did.  I  congratulate  that 
organization  on  its  excellent  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows* 

Cover  Letter  to  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion   Presidents,    State    Directors    and 

Legislative  Chairmen 

The  following  reports  were  submitted  to 
the  Washington  office  during  November  and 
December  1968  by  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion officers.  In  a  few  cases  we  edited  the 
original  report  slightly  in  the  interest  of 
brevity.  In  those  cases,  we  made  a  genuine 
effort  to  retain  all  facts  and  interpretations 
without  distortion. 

The  results  of  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion efforts  to  improve  benefits  vary  almost 
unbelievably.  In  one  state,  the  median  re- 
tirement allowance  for  the  8800  retirants  la 
now  above  $3300  a  year.  In  another  less  for- 
tunate state,  the  annual  pension  is  $332  for 
the  613  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls. 

One  of  the  great  essentials  to  success  In 
pension  legislation  is  cooperation  between 
all  groups  concerned.  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation officers  who  develop  good  working  re- 
lationships with  the  State  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  with  officials  of  the  State  Retire- 
ment System  seem  to  fare  best  before  their 
State  Legislatures. 

Unity  and  cooperation  within  Retired 
Teachers  Association  ranks  seems  an  abso- 
lute requisite  for  a  successful  legislative 
campaign.  Open  and  above-board  disclosure 
of  plans,  proposed  techniques  and  financial 
needs  seem  as  Important  as  good  leadership. 
Friction  between  the  groups  concerned  seems 
always  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  success. 

Ideas  which  have  been  especially  helpful 
In  several  states  include: 

(1)  A  year-roimd  continuing  legislative 
committee. 

(2)  An  efficient  routine  for  the  legislative 
committee  to  report  regularly  to  all  retirees. 

(3)  A  plan  by  which  each  retiree  may,  if 
he  wishes,  make  a  cash  contribution  no 
matter  how  small  to  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing on  the  legislative  work  in  his  state. 

(4)  An  efficient  continuing  membership 
campaign  carried  to  every  retired  teacher  in 
the  state  in  order  to  attain  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible 100%  membership  in  both  NRTA  and 
the  State  RTA. 

(5)  A  more  active  local  Retired  Teachers 
Association  in  every  community. 

Several  copies  of  "Pension  Reports"  are 
being  sent  to  RTA  officers.  They  are  invited 
to  request  as  many  copies  as  needed  for  other 
officers,  local  presidents  and  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  all  who  contributed  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  foregoing  summary. 

Ernest  Giddings, 
NRTA  Legislative  Representative. 

Nation.\l  Retired  Teachers  Association 
pension  reports  by  state  retired  teacher 

associations 1  968 

Many  state  Legislatures  enacted  substan- 
tial pension  adjustments  during  the  years 
1967  and  1968. 

Some  provided  percentage  improvements 
based  on  the  Increase  in  cost  of  living  since 
the  teacher  retired.  Other  states  refused  or 
neglected  to  make  Justifiable  adjustments. 
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However,  with  almost  no  exceptions  the  cam-      of  the  General  Assembly  permitted  the  Ax-      who  retire^  in  ^hf  y^ars  1963  to  1965  up  to 
r9'^t^T:eJ^r  r^tl^^beV rt^e     ^=  T^Zn^^'^^^^trT^^e      ^^"1  '^Z:^^'^tZ^  coet-of- 

Hi^rHr^Hprcirng-^;:;  ^-rt^T^^r^.^^  r^ei ^y^-r T9^67-arurr-^^^^^^^ 

tn^tZVnL^ZoT^mi^tTTe^  oTour      the  earnings  of  the  system's  Investments.  similar  ^|."  J°;^^"  ^^^/^  ^l\%'i,  ;^. 

~B^ri^zs^  rri^d%ridrcosi^n^CadU=^  iprnr-?--^-— - 

p  ans   technrqu^,'formulae  and  accomplish-  as  follows:   10%  to  all  retirees  of  1959  and  that  it  will  pass." 

ments  of  every  other  state.  earlier,  9%  for  those  who  retired  In  1960,  8%                                       Delaware 

December  1968.  for  those  who  retired  In  1961,  etc.  Then  it  h.  E.  Stahl,  State  Director,  Delaware 
proposes  an  addition  to  m-  annually  for  10  nrta:  "During  1968,  a  thorough  research 
Alaoama  years,  then  1  Vz  %  annually,  plus  an  Increase  study  of  state  pensions  In  Delaware  was 
W.  E.  Snuggs,  President  ARTA:  "Retired  ^^  retirement  payments  of  active  teachers  made  by  the  Martin  E.  Segal  Company,  Con- 
teachers  In  Alabama  number  more  than  5000  j^.^^  ^^^^jj.  gqi^j-ies  and  from  matching  state  sultants  and  Actuaries  of  New  York  City, 
with  an  average  pension  of  about  $150  per  juq^s.  This  study  was  made  under  the  supervision 
month.  Those  who  retired  before  1955  when  "Thus  our  efforts  are  now  Involved  in  of  a  statewide  commission.  The  Delaware 
salaries  were  low  are  the  ones  suffering  the  attempting  to  increase  retirement  pay  to  all  state  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for 
greatest  inequities.  persons  on  the  teacher  retlrant  rolls  and  ^jjig  study  project  and  the  report  of  the 
•A  spot  check  was  recently  made  of  such  ^^^^  hopefuUy  will  Include  cost-of-living  In-  commission  and  the  recommendations  made 
retirees'  pensions  In  three  separate  parts  of  p^gjigeg  ^y^j  a  period  of  years.  The  General  by  the  actuaries  will  very  probably  be  made 
the  state.  In  one  area  36  were  reported.  In  Assembly  will  convene  early  in  January  1969.  avaUable  to  the  legislature  and  the  public 
another,  38,  and  in  still  a  different  area  41.  -The  Arkansas  Education  Association  heads  early  in  1969.  A  member  of  the  Delaware 
Seventy-eight  of  these  were  receiving  less  ^^^  program  (ARTS  funds  are  Included  rta  is  on  the  state  commission.  ._, 
than  $90  per  month.  Some  were  living  In  ^^  ^^^  Public  School  Budget),  so  we  work  ..r^^^  average  pension  paid  to  all  members 
nursing  homes  or  being  cared  for  by  their  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  secure  Increases."  under  the  Delaware  Pension  Plan  was  $212 
children.  All  were  facing  the  same  spiral  ng  California  per  month  in  1967.  The  maximum  pension 
costs  of  living  on  meager  pensions  which  oaii/omia  y  month  under  pension  laws  In  Delaware 
have  fallen  farther  and  farther  behind  in-  Mrs.  Myrtle  Workman,  President  Callfor-  Pff^^f'^^^Bge"^^  $250  the  minimum  pen- 
dustrlal  wages,  the  salaries  of  active  teachers  nla  RTA:  "In  California,  during  the  period  P^or J'O  1S66  ^as  ^^^-^^^  minimum  pe 
and  our  expanding  State  economy  every  year  from  July  1,  1967  through  1968  to  date,  four-  ^'°^7^„;^^^  P^' ^°"„-  q,^,^  Legislature 
of  their  retirement  teen  measures  relating  to  teacher  retirement           In   1966,  the  Delaware  btaie  legislature 

°'"As  a  bilfsfor  recommendations  for  In-  were  ^n^ted  into  law.  Chief  among  these  -^^^^f /,„^°f ^^"^°7,  P^n  io'to  So 

creased  legislative  appropriations  for  educa-  were  the  following :  provided  for  a  monthly  Pension  ^,Pj°  .  JOO 

tlon  in  th?  state,  the  Governor  appointed  .  -.(i)   An  Increase,  ranging  from  2%  to  23%,  Per   month   for   active   ^^^^f ^^^^/^^ ^.^"J^^ 

commission  to  make  a  study  of  educational  m  retirement  benefits  for  teachers  who  re-  after  1966^  ^i^^^'^.tt^tLl^rv   between   S6  000 

needs.  The  Alabama  Retired  Teachers  Asso-  tired  in  1965  and  In  earlier  years,  applied  to  his   or   her  f  °"^!»ly  ,^^'f  ^  ^^^^^^^  J^J°°° 

elation  prepared  and  presented  to  the  com-  existing  allowances  up  to  $300  per  month.  and  $12,000  a  jear,  with  a  maximum  of  $300 

mission  a  position  paper  that  recommtnds  "(2)   improvements  in  regulations  govern-  annually.                     .     ^^  ,          „      v,„  ,„t.,^ 

automatic    cost-of-living     adjustments     for  mg  substitute  teaching  by  retired  teachers,  "State  employees  In  Delaware  ^v ho  retired 

Alabama   retired   teachers,   with   the   result  ^    qualified,    In    both    regular    and    special  from  active  service  prior  to    966  recei\e  oe- 

that  we  have  been  given  favorable  consldera-  schools,  permitting  annual  earnings  up  to  tween  $125  and  $250  monthly  pensions— an 

tlon  m  their  report.  Thus  the  situation  seems  $2500  per  year  without  loss   of  retirement  moneys  appropriated   by  the  btate  legisia- 

more  hopeful  as  we  look  to  the  regular  ses-  benefits.  ture  of  Delaware  in  a  non-contributory  plan, 

slon  of  the  State  Legislature  early  In  1969."  ..(3)  increase  in  the  retired  teacher's  death  "We  are  planning  to  ask  the  State  Legis- 

Ain^lca  benefit  from  $400  to  $500.  lature  when  It  meets  eariy  In  1969  to  legis- 

_         Technical    changes    to    Improve    ad-  late  to  provide  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
Lola  C.  Tilly,  President,  Alaska  RTA:     in  uj^gi^atlon  of  the  California  Teachers  Re-  justments  for  all  state  employees  who  re- 
1968,    IV'2%    was   added   to  pensions,   retro-  y-nt  System  and  in  eligibility  for  retire-  tired  prior  to  1966." 
active  to  July  1,1967.  This  is  a  cost-of-Uvlng  ^^^^^^^^Aoposed   legislation    which  fjorida 

'"""N^llaska  pension  for  retired  teachers  is  should  be  ^o^^l^""*  Jf^  in'acSi'nls't'ratron  M.  O.  Worthlngton,  President.  Florida 
less  than  $100^a  month.  The  lowest  pensions  l'°^^J''^^°^",'^^l^  are  m  in  auM^  RTA;  Grace  Adams  Stevens.  Chairman  Leg- 
are  received  by  the  group  of  about  17  retirees  °^^f,%'"  ^™U^ad1ust^^^^^  lsl*"^«  Committee,  Florida  RTA:  "House 
Who  retired  eariy.  Their  pensions  average  ^,^"Vt|a,he;rr^  Bill  961,  passed  In  1967  provided  pension  in- 
$150.  plus  the  aforementioned  l>/2%.  The  ""fff^^^ttonf  to  the  Shers  Ret^^^  ^^^eases  to  2447  of  Florida's  7400  retired 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  U  not  to  ^^^*^'^,^*i°^,  '°  ^'^l  funded"  as^;  (3?  An  teachers.  The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
exceed  IV,  %;  and  therefore  It  Is  not  neces-  ^«d  *«  Pl^<'«^«  °^  ^    benefits    for    active  ^Ibutlon  of  benefits. 

sarily  geared  to  adjustments  to  Increases  in  ^"^*®*     *       survivor     ocuc  Number  of 

salaries  Of  active  teachers."  '^:^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   „,   September   1968,  ..^onthly  increase  provided:              aZt!^ 

Arizona  toUl  benefits  amounting  to  $11,522,795  were        JM"""»y  i"^'          f                 ^25 

Wayne  R.  Gibson,  Director,  Arizona  State  paid  to  37,596  retired  teachers,  or  an  average         §2  to  10    "-              -.        V. 1.406 

Retirement  System:  "In  Arizona,  from.  July  of   slightly    over   $306   per   month.    Slightly          $iito2o"                   .  "Ill 301 

1967  through  1968,  prior  service  pensions  for  over  10,000  of  these  retired  teachers  currently          $21  to  30  -         "... 206 

employment  before  the  start  of  the  Retire-  receive  a  monthly  benefit  of  less  than  $200,          $3ito4o'                         ...'.'..- 82 

ment  System  were  Increased  by  25%  for  those  including  almost  3,000  who  receive  less  than         ^^^  ^  5oimi""lIIII"m 0 

teachers  who  continued  In  employment  after  5100  per  month."                                                          $51  to  57            ..'."'..'. 227 

1955.  These  teachers  also  have  received  the  Colorado                                                                                                   

benefit  of  liberalized  social  security  pensions.  t,     u  -♦      /-i^i^-oh^    uta-  TntAi                                                  2,447 

"■The  improvement  In  the  benefit  status  active   pension    Increase   of    14%    for   thc^  whether   or   not    the   social    security    came 

of  members  retired  since  1955  accelerates  an-  teachers  who  retired  10  years  or  more  ^  through  the  spouse  or  because  the  retiree  had 

^er  inequity   Teachers  retired  before  that  and  2%   for  those  who  "tired  2  years  ago.  ^^^  farslghted  enough  to  earn  social  secu- 

da^  receive,  typically,  $170  a  month.  Legls-  with  proportional  Increases  for  those  who  re-  ^^^y 

fatlon  to  be  proposed  In  1969  will  ask  that  tired  between  2  and  10  years  ago    and   (b)  ..^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  questionnaires  and  have 

benefits  be  Increased  to  $200  a  month.  an  Increase  of  1  'i  'V  each  year  that  the  cost  ^^  ^^39  returned.  Of  those  returaed.  regard. 

"Averaees  are  deceptive  and  some  Arizona  of  living  Increases  by  3   percent.  j^^^  ^j  ^.g^^s  taught  the  following  data  were 

teachers  retired  with  as  few  as  five  years  of  "The  Colorado  RTA  is  also  sponsoring  a  bill  collected : 

creditable  service.  Benefits  are  also  reduced  to  provide  a  $25  a  month  Increase  or  an^  •Those  receiving:  $100  or  less— 133.  or  12^  : 

by  the  payment  method  elected  or  payments  nuity  of  $175  a  month  for  qualified  retired  ^^^^  ^  $200—361,  or  33-%;  $201  to  $300— 

continued  to  a  beneficiary.  Nonetheless  the  teachers  under  the  Colorado  Emeritus  Fund.  3^5  ^^  27+'";  $301  to  $400—156.  or  13+%; 

'average'  pension  paid  those  teachers  retired  Connecticut  $400  or  over — 164,  or  144-%- 

before  1955  who  do  not  have  a  social  security  Thomas  J    Qulnn,   Chairman,   LegUlatlve  "Florida's  retired  teachers  are  the  'forgot- 

entltlement   from   teaching  employment   In  coj^j^ittee   Connecticut  RTA;  "No  teachers  ten  people  01  this  state,  with  many  barely 

Arizona  is  $140  a  month."  ^^   Connecticut   receive   pensions   less   than  able  to  exist  on  the  $75  to  $85  a  taonth  they 

Arkansas  $100  a  month.  In  the  legislative  session  of  receive  In  retirement  benefits.  'Considering 

T  «„i.  vr.rHii   Oriffln    President    Arkansas  1967   a  bill  was  passed  which  adjusted  pen-  the  present  high  cost  of  food,  clothing,  hous- 

RTA- ^y^  9^  t?e^y  TSspe^'lafSo^  slons  by  amount'^ranglng  from  2%  for  those  Ing  and  medical  care.  Its  a  miracle  some  of 
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ova  retired  teachers  iren't  on  county  welfare 
rolls,'  Bald  Dr.  Phil  Qonstans.  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Florid*  Education  Association. 
"  'According  to  recant  Teachers'  Retirement 
System  fl^ree.  thera  are  over  3.000  teachers 
p>aBt  the  age  of  69  whp  are  receiving  leas  than 
•180  a  month  In  reltlrement.  Some  receive 
monthly  allotments  ka  low  as  $70  or  $80  per 
month.  This  amounts  to  about  $2.50  a  day, 
hardly  enough  for  dally  meals,  let  alone  other 
necesaltles  such  aa  medlclnee,'  added  Con- 
st&ns. 

"  'All  teacher  retlr«es — there  were  6.709  as 
of  December  1967.  ana  now  there  are  7.400 — 
suffer  to  some  extent  from  the  effect  of  a 
shrinking  dollar,'  he  said,  but  the  greatest 
victims  are  the  3,00 »  teachers  who  retired 
years  ago  on  low  b>neflts  because  of  the 
lower  salarlea  received  when  they  were  active. 
"  'These  teachers  t  re  truly  the  forgotten 
people  of  this  state,  Constans  said.  'They 
have  seen  the  value  )f  the  very  solid  dollar 
contributed  toward  :helr  old  age  security 
diminish  until  now  It  will  buy  only  two- 
thirds  of  what  It  would  at  the  time  they 
retired. 

"  'They  are  Florida  'a  senior  teachers  who 
devoted  Ji)p  major  part  of  their  lives  to 
teaching  tfae  young  men  and  women  of  this 
state,  some  of  whom  are  now  outstanding 
businessmen  and  legislators.' 

"The  FEA  sponsor^  six  bills  In  the  last 
session  to  benefit  thii  retired  teachers,  but 
they  never  even  reached  the  legislative  floor. 
The  one  bill  that  paaed — House  Bill  961 — 
gave  badly  needed  licreasea  to  some  few 
teachers  but  exclude  1  those  teachers  who 
had  Social  Security  jeneflts  themselves  or 
through  their  spouses,  or  reduced  their 
benefits. 

"By  the  end  of  Dec«  mber  1968,  the  Florida 
RTA  wlU  have  had  meetings  In  16  strategic 
areas  around  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
alerting  members  and  local  officers  to  the 
legislative  needs  of  ti:  e  more  than  7,000  re- 
tired teachers  of  the  state.  These  would  go 
far  toward  correcting  <  xlstlng  Inequities.  The 
major  goals  Include: 

"1.  Elimination  of  the  social  security  offset. 
"2.  A  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  in  retired 
teacher  pensions  retrc  active  to  the  year  of 
retirement  to  restore  a  portion  of  the  buying 
power  lost  to  retirees  on  low.  fixed  Incomes 
during  our  years  of  iconomic  growth  and 
prosperity. 

"3.  A  raise  In  the  minimum  payment  for 
retired  teachers  65  years  of  age  or  over  from 
$4  to  $8  times  years  cf  service  for  monthly 
Income. 

"4.  A  retired  teach  :r  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Teache :  Retirement  System." 

Geoigia 

Hannah  S.  Flanlgen,  President,  Georgia 
RTA:  "No  legislation  concerning  teacher  pen- 
sions was  enacted  froa  July  1,  1967  to  Octo- 
ber 15,  1968. 

"The  rules  of  the  Pension  Department  of 
Georgia  do  not  permit  the  giving  out  to  the 
Retired  Teachers  Association  or  anyone,  tha 
list  of  retired  teachers  or  the  amount  they 
receive.  Teachers'  pens  ons  are  pro-rated  on 
the  number  of  years  taught,  so  those  teach- 
ing less  than  25  years  are  under  the  ones 
teaching  over  25  years.  This  leads  to  the  be- 
lief that  many  are  beloi  f  $100  per  month,  but 
definite  facts  are  una  rallable.  Pension  ad- 
justments have  been  Inadequate,  but  again 
no  definite  record  is  obtainable.  The  present 
law  does  not  provide  any  change  whatever. 
Pensions  are  conslderec  a  contract  with  the 
state  and  cannot  be  altered.  We  are  working 
to  change  this  part  of  the  law,  so  that  pen- 
sions may  be  changed.  However,  It  takes  a 
constitutional  amendnent.  which  probably 
will  take  3  years  to  ratify." 

Hawt  lii 
John   T.   Ferrelra,   Jr.,   President,   HawaU 
RTA:  "Inasmuch  as  ne^  pension  formula  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1965,  no  sig- 


nificant pension  legislation  has  t>een  enacted 
to  date,  in  spita  of  some  past  requests. 

"Requests  for  the  correction  of  the  follow- 
ing inequities  will  t>e  presented  to  the  1969 
legislature: 

"I.  The  elimination  of  a  social  security  off- 
set affecting  employees  who  retired  between 
1957  and  1964. 

"2.  Increase  of  poet-retirement  benefits 
from  l'/2%  to  not  less  than  2%. 

"3.  Granting  increases  to  retirees  whenever 
employees  in  active  service  receive  a  pay 
Increase. 

Idaho 

a.  A.  Robinson,  President  Idaho  RTA: 
"Our  legislature  convened  in  1968  only  to 
consider  an  agenda  of  legislation,  none  of 
which  had  anything  to  do  with  funds  for 
education  or  retirement  funds  for  teachers. 
The  1967  Legislature  passed  a  very  good 
State  Employees  Retirement  Plan,  which  in- 
cluded in  its  benefits  all  teachers  who  were 
teaching  at  the  time.  This  plan  made  no 
provision  at  all  for  increased  retirement  sums 
for  those  who  were  already  retired.  Their 
retirement  payments  remained  the  same,  but 
were  Issued  by  the  manager  of  the  State 
Employees  Retirement  Plan. 

"Now  we  have  three  groups  of  retirees 
in  Idaho :  (1)  those  who  retired  prior  to  the 
availability  of  Social  Security  benefits  to 
teachers  In  1956;  (2)  those  who  retired  be- 
tween 1956  and  1965;  and  (3)  those  who  are 
retiring  with  the  benefits  of  the  State  Em- 
ployees Retirement  Plan.  This  last  group  re- 
ceives very  considerably  more  comparative- 
ly than  those  In  the  other  groups. 

"There  has  been  one  modest  adjustment 
for  the  retirees  In  group  one,  the  oldest  re- 
tirees. We  are  very  thankful  for  the  passage 
of  that  bill,  but  the  benefits  were  far  too 

amg.ll 

"Our  IRTA  State  Legislative  Committee  is 
trying  to  get  a  bill  passed  to  help  all  teach- 
ers who  retired  prior  to  1965.  We  feel  that 
they  should  be  Included  in  the  State  Em- 
ployees Retirement  Plan,  but  if  that  is  im- 
poeslble,  they  should  certainly  receive  'cost- 
of-living*  adjustments. 

"Before  the  next  legislature  meets,  we  will 
try  to  contact  each  legislator  to  tell  him  of 
our  needs.  We  hope  to  get  good  results! 

"The  Public  Employee  Retirement  System 
of  Idaho  has  prepared  a  cost-of-Uvlng  plan 
to  be  proposed  In  the  1969  Session  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Mr.  T.  P.  Terrell,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  System,  has  developed  the  follow- 
ing table  to  show  proposed  adjustments.  As- 
suming the  pension  is  $100  a  month,  the 
table  shows  the  proposed  adjustment  for 
each  year  since  1946. 

•ESTIMATED  POSTRETIREMENT  ALLOWANCE  ADJUSTMENTS 
BASED  ON  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Year  ot 
retirement 


Cost-of-living 

ratio  for 

1969  > 


Retirement 

allowance 

ratio  for 

19693 


Adjusted  JlOO 

allowance 

Effective 

July  1, 1969 


946... 
947... 

948 

949  ... 

950... 

951.... 

952... 

953... 


954. 
955. 
956. 
957. 
958. 
959. 
960. 
961. 
962. 
963. 
964. 
965. 

7D0. 

%7. 
968. 


1.941 
1.684 
1.528 
1.441 
1.485 
1.424 
1.335 
1.309 
1.297 
1.307 
1.302 
1.271 
1.235 
1.209 
1.192 
1.176 
1.165 
1.150 
1.137 
1.124 
1.104 
1.065 
1.037 


1.921 
1.667 
1.511 
1.426 
1.470 
1.410 
1.320 
1.297 
1.282 
1.293 
1.288 
1.259 
1.224 
1.197 
1.178 
1.164 
1.154 
1.138 
1.126 
1.112 
1.093 
1.057 
1.030 


{192. 10 
166.70 
151.10 
142. 60 
147.00 
141.00 
132.00 
129.70 
128. 20 
129.30 
128.  80 
125.90 
122.40 
119.70 
117.80 
116.40 
115.40 
113.80 
112.60 
111.20 
!09.30 
105.70 
103.00 


Illinois 
Bess  Hale,  Chairman.  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, Illinois  RTA:  "Our  bill  of  1967  was 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  with  only 
four  negative  votes  in  the  Senate  and  one 
in  the  House.  In  our  interview  with  Governor 
Kemer  he  said  he  favored  our  bill  and  would 
sign  it  if  the  Legislature  provided  the  reve- 
nue. It  seems  that  they  did  not,  and  so  the 
Governor  vetoed  our  bill  along  with  many 
others  that  carried  revenue. 

"So  we  will  now  introduce  the  identical 
bill  in  the  1969  Legislature  The  bill  calls 
for  Supplementary  Payments  of  $76  per  year 
of  creditable  service  up  to  45  years  for  those 
who  retired  before  1961,  with  provision  for 
Increase  in  permanent  disability  from  $1000 
to  $1500.  Those  who  qualify  for  the  payments 
win  pay  Into  the  Supplementary  Fund  $5 
per  year  of  creditable  service  not  to  exceed 
45  years;  this  was  established  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  constitutionality  of  the  provision 
that  a  new  contract  be  consummated. 

"The  niinois  RTA  State  Legislative  Com- 
mittee has  appeared  betore  the  Illinois  State 
Pension  Laws  Commission  to  ask  for  their 
approval  of  the  bill.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
from  them.  We  have  asked  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  State  Budgetary  Commission;  and 
Senator  Everett  Peters,  Chairman  of  that 
Commission,  has  promised  to  give  us  a  date. 
The  Governor-Elect.  Richard  Ogil\-le,  has 
stated  in  a  letter  to  us  that  he  feels  strongly 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  a  responsibility 
to  Its  retired  public  school  teachers,  and  that, 
contingent  upon  the  total  revenue  picture  of 
the  state,  he  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  cost  of  our  proposal  in  planning 
his  budget.  This  statement  was  made  dur- 
ing his  campaign  before  he  was  successful 
in  the  recent  election." 

Indian:i 
Henry  L.  McHargue,  President,  Indiana 
RTA:  "The  Indiana  General  .Assembly  was 
not  in  session  in  1968.  We  are  campaigning 
to  urge  enactment  of  the  following  legisla- 
tion during  the  1969  session:  (1)  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  retired  teachers,  and 
(2)  a  benefit  at  state  expense  comparable  to 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  for  all  teachers  who  retired  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1956,  and  who  are  not  under  social 
security.  All  teachers  who  retired  in  Indiana 
since  1966  receive  social  security  benefits  as 
well  as  our  state  retirement  pension." 

Iowa 
Mabel  Iowa  Robbins,  President.  Iowa  RTA: 
"The  adjustment  for  Iowa  State  retirees  after 
1953  was  adequate.  These  retirees  also  receive 
social  security.  For  those  who  retired  before 
1953  and  have  no  social  security,  there  has 
been  no  pension  Increase  for  18  years.  No 
cost-of-living  adjustment  has  been  enacted. 
The  Iowa  Legislature  has  not  been  in  session 
since  July  1.  1967." 

Kansas 

Julian  Johnson,  Chairman,  Legislative 
Committee,  Kansas  RTA:  "No  Important  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  the  1968  Legislature 
affecting  retired  teachers.  Bills  to  provide  a 
Homestead  Exemption  were  introduced  with 
no  final  action. 

"The  Kansas  State  Teachers  Association 
has  prepared  a  revision  to  the  present  plan 
to  be  introduced  to  the  1969  legislature  that 
will  help  retired  teachers. 

"The  following  table  states  the  proposed 
upgrading : 


"Years  of  service 


Present  rate '     Proposed  rate 


"'  Estimate  based  upon  August  1968  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Actual  will  depend  upon  October  1968  Consumer  Price  Index. 

"-'Differs  from  cost-ot-living  ratio  due  to  3  percent  annual 
growtli  limitations." 


lto9H  years Jl.OO  J1.20 

10tol9Hyears 1.50  1.80 

20  to  24H  years 2.00  2.40 

25  to  35  years 3.50  4.00 

<  Amount  received  per  montli  for  eacli  year  of  service  In 
retirement.  An  effort  is  being  mide  to  remove  itie  35-year  limit 
and  include  all  years  above  25." 
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Kentucky 

W.  S.  Mllburn.  President,  Kentucky  RTA: 
"The  1968  Kentucky  General  Assembly 
made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  teacher 
retirement  statute.  Most  were  for  the  bene- 
fit of  teachers  retiring  in  the  future.  The 
single  exception  was  an  increase  in  the  min- 
imum annuity  of  retirees  from  $50  per 
month  to  $65. 

•KRTA  sponsored  two  bills  In  the  assembly. 
One,  proposed  to  increase  the  minimum  an- 
nual annuity  Irom  $45  per  servlce-credlt- 
year  to  $66.  The  other  proposed  to  place  a 
retired  teacher  on  the  retirement  Board  of 
Trustees. 

"The  first  easily  passed  both  houses,  but 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor  after  the  as- 
sembly adjourned.  The  second  passed  the 
Senate,  but  died  In  the  House  Education 
Committee. 

"The  greatest  need  in  Kentucky  is  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  annuities  of  the 
older  retirees,  most  of  whom  are  getting  piti- 
ably low  amounts — well  below  the  poverty 
level.  Increases  granted  in  the  past  have  been 
on  a  percentage  basis,  the  smallest  going  to 
those  most  in  need  and  vice  versa. 

"A  one  percent  cost-of-living  increase  was 
given  in  1966,  but  at  best  it  Is  only  a  placebo 
for  the  older  retirees.  Time  will  run  out  for 
them  before  it  can  be  of  any  significance. 

"KRTA  will  again  make  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  correct  these  inequities  when  the 
Kentucky  General  Assembly  next  meets — 
January  1970." 

Louisiana 

P.  G.  Rogers,  President,  Louisiana  RTA: 
"No  significant  i>enslon  legislation  was  en- 
acted from  July  1,  1967  to  November  1,  1968. 

"A  p>en8lon  adjustment  was  made  about 
July  1,  1965.  It  increased  the  original  bene- 
fit by  I'^r  for  each  year  of  retirement.  It 
was  Inadequate.  On  January  1,  1965,  the 
formula  for  computing  retirement  pay  was 
increased  33 1^3  ^^c,  but  it  was  not  applicable 
to  those  who  retired  prior  to  January  1, 
1965. 

'A  Special  Session  of  our  State  Legisla- 
ture was  convened,  beginning  November  10, 
1968.  Governor  John  McKeithen  agreed  to 
include  in  his  call  two  bills  which  we  spon- 
sored at  the  1968  Regular  Session.  At  that 
time,  both  of  our  bills  passed  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  with  only  one  'no'  vote, 
but  both  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  How- 
ever, they  were  both  passed  at  the  Special 
Session  and  have  now  been  signed  into  law. 
They  are : 

"H.B.  15.  In  1965,  the  Legislature  changed 
the  formula  for  recomputing  the  retirement 
benefit  from  IVi^f  to  2fo  of  average  salary 
for  the  best  five  consecutive  years  for  each 
year  of  accredit  service,  effective  July  1,  1965. 
H.B.  15  of  1968  provides  that  those  retired 
prior  to  July  1,  1965,  are  eligible  for  a  re- 
computatlon  of  their  benefits  under  the  new 
formula.  It  is  required,  however,  that  the 
retiree  pay  into  the  system  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  1%  of  the  total  of  the  5 
years  salary  on  which  his  present  benefit 
was  computed.  The  number  of  years  that 
can  be  used  in  making  the  computation  Is 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  37"^  years. 

"H.B.  14.  Act  208  of  1966  provided  a  coet- 
of-llvlng  Increase  computed  as  follows:  1% 
of  the  original  benefit  for  each  year  of  re- 
tirement. H.B.  34  of  1965  sought  to  Increase 
the  1%  to  2%  and  also  to  make  eligible  for 
the  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  members  who  retired  under  Option 
2,  3,  or  4.  The  blU  also  provided  for  biennial 
adjustments  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
simiers  Price  Index.  This  bill  was  enacted 
m  1968  as  H.B.  14." 

Maine 

Clyde  E.  Russell,  Executive  Secretary, 
Maine  Education  Association  (Retired) : 
"The  Maine  Legislature  met  only  In  a  Spe- 
cial Session  in  1968  and  the  agenda  was 
strictly  limited.  Nothing  related  to  pensions 
was  considered. 


"One  provision  of  our  law  Increases  retire- 
ment allotments  when  there  are  Increases  In 
the  salaries  of  state  employees.  It  Is  a  gross 
understatement  to  call  this  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
adjustment.  The  salaries  of  public  employees 
everywhere  have  increased  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living. 

"Our  pensions  are  not  very  generous  to 
start  with.  I.e.,  half  pay  after  35  years  and  If 
a  married  man  wants  to  provide  for  his 
widow  they  are  very  substantially  reduced. 
The  active  teachers  will  try  to  get  the  35 
years  reduced  to  30,  but  they  are  not  asking 
that  it  be  retroactive;  and  that  does  not 
augur  very  well  for  us  to  try  to  alter  that 
situation. 

"We  had  planned  to  introduce  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  substituting  a  retired 
teacher  could  do  without  reducing  his  pen- 
sion, but  the  attorney-general  may  have 
solved  our  problem.  Whereas  our  retirement 
allowance  plus  our  earnings  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  salary  our  retirement  allowance  was 
tMsed  on,  he  has  now  ruled  that  we  can  earn 
as  much  as  that  base  salary. 

"Formerly  If  a  retired  teacher  re-entered 
teaching,  he  became  IneUglble  for  the  'cost- 
of-living'  adjustments  until  after  he  retired 
a  second  time.  We  proposed  that  when  a  re- 
tiree returned  to  teaching  he  be  permitted  to 
revert  to  his  status  when  he  originally  re- 
tired. Perhaps  that  was  not  the  best  possible 
solution  to  his  problem;  but  we  hope  that  in 
view  of  the  attorney-general's  decision,  tlie 
Retirement  Board  will  be  able  to  invent  a 
ruUng  that  will  permit  retirees  to  return  to 
teaching  without  loss  of  pension. 

"A  great  many  retired  teachers  receive  less 
than  a  $75  a  month  pension.  Most  of  them 
retired  a  long  time  ago,  and  It  Is  hoped  they 
had  time  to  provide  for  their  future  in  other 
ways.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  them,  but  I  would  be  loath  to  stir 
things  up.  I  receive  a  pension  of  about  $60  a 
month,  myself. 

"The  Maine  RTA  seems  to  be  most  inter- 
ested in  an  increased  representation  on  the 
Retirement  Board.  There  Is  now  one  repre- 
sentative for  all  retirees.  Our  RTA  President. 
Leora  Prentiss,  and  our  NRTA  Area  I  Vice 
President.  Maud  Haines,  want  a  teacher  and 
a  member  from  the  retired  state  employees 
and  they  have  been  set  up  as  a  special  com- 
mittee to  work  toward  this  objective." 
Maryland 
Ruth  P.  Bason,  President,  Maryland  RTA: 
"During  1968,  in  Maryland,  we  have  been  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  passage  of  two 
bills  in  the  spring  assembly  of  1969. 

"House  Bill  703  deals  with  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  social  security  feature  from  the 
1967  legislation,  which  provided  a  supple- 
mentary allowance  for  retired  people  in  the 
lower  bracket. 

"House  Bill  1047  provides  for  adjustments 
of  Maryland  pensions  to  the  Cost-of-Llvlng 
Index. 

"Our  retired  teachers  have  been  working 
especially  hard  to  secure  the  passage  of 
these  bills.  Letters  to  the  Governor,  Senators, 
and  Delegates  have  been  effective  means  of 
getting  support.  Personal  contacts  have  been 
even  more  effective.  Attending  hearings  and 
expressing  the  great  needs  of  the  older  re- 
tirees have  helped  tremendously.  Letters  of 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  accomplish- 
ments always  work  wonders. 

"In  July  1968,  the  leaders  of  otir  group  at- 
tended a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion and  Fiscal  Matters  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  Many  made  talks  and  answered 
questions.  We  were  received  very  graciously, 
and  felt  that  the  committee  understood  our 
needs  better,  and  were  In  accord  with  our  re- 
quests. At  the  close,  the  chairman  explained 
that  his  committee  would  first  report  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  which  would  in  turn 
make  Its  recommendation  to  the  1969  Ses- 
sion of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly. 

"We  have  high  hopes  of  the  passage  of 
both  of  these  bills." 


Massachueetts 
Marie  M.  Gearon,  Second  Vice  President, 
Massachusetts  RTA:  "No  blU  proposed  by  our 
retired  teachers  passed  the  1968  Legislature. 
The  Legislative  Committee  for  Massachusetts 
retired  teachers  has  filed  Bill  1104  for  adjust- 
ment of  low  pensions." 

Michigan 
Forrest  G.  Averlll.  President,  Michigan 
RTA:  "The  Michigan  Legislature  approved 
only  two  of  the  bills  which  were  Introduced 
affecting  the  pensions  of  Retired  School  Em- 
ployees this  >ear.  One  of  these  bills  makes  it 
mandatory  that  one  member  of  the  Retire- 
ment Fund  Board  be  a  Retired  Public  School 
Employee.  The  other  increased  the  amount 
one  can  earn  after  retirement  if  employed 
by  a  Public  School  System  from  $1,500  an- 
nually to  $1,680  corresponding  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  Social  Security  Act.  This 
bill  also  removed  the  limit  on  eanUngs  for 
those  retirees  over  age  72. 

"The  Michigan  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion will  continue  to  v/ork  hard  in  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature  to  get  pensions 
keyed  to  increases  in  the  Cost-of-Llving  In- 
dex with  a  retroactive  feature  providing  ad- 
ditional amounts  to  retirees  on  a  sliding 
scale  increasing  In  amount  up  to  fourteen 
years. 

"The  bill  would  operate  as  follows: 

Percent  of 
' ' Effective  date  of  retirement :  increase 

July  1,  1967  tlirough  June  30,  1968-..  1 
July  1,  1966  through  June  30,  1967_--  2 
July  1,  1965  through  June  30,  1966...  3 
July  1,  1964  through  June  30.  1965..-  4 
July  1.  1963  through  June  30.  1964...  5 
July  1,  1962  through  June  30,  1963-..  6 
July  1,  1961  through  June  30.  1962..-  7 
July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1961.-.  3 
July  1,  1959  through  June  30,  1960...  9 
July  1,  1958  through  June  30,  1959...  10 
July  1,  1957  through  June  30,  1958...  11 
July  1,  1956  through  June  30,  1957.. .  12 
July  1.  1955  through  June  30,  1956...      13 


Any  time  prior  to  June  30,  1955 14 

"It  would  also  provide  that  after  July  1, 
1969  the  retirement  allowance  would  be  ad- 
justed annually  by  reference  to  the  Con- 
sumers Cost  Index  provided  it  has  increased 
2'"c  or  more  since  the  last  preceding  Eidjusi- 
ment.  Increa.ses  of  less  than  2%  would  be 
cumulative  with  increases  in  succeeding 
years.  It  also  provides  that  in  no  case  would 
a  retirement  allowance  be  reduced  below  the 
amount  payable  for  June  1969.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  act  would  apply  to  both  the 
Detroit  and  the  outstate  systems. 

"We  are  ai.so  working  hard  to  increase  the 
pensions  of  some  of  our  older  retirees  who  do 
not  receive  credit  for  experience  beyond 
thirty  years  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
their  p)enslon  by  removing  this  stipulation. 
This  bill  also  contains  the  provisions  that  all 
full  time  employees  would  receive  credit  at 
not  les«  than  $60  a  year  for  each  year  of 
service."  + 

Minnesota  \ 
Ellis  Schwelckhard.  President.  Minnesota 
RTA:  "We  have  had  no  new  legislation  since 
July  1,  1967.  However,  laws  passed  by  the 
1967  legislature  resulted  in  the  following: 
1628  retirees  in  Basic  System  received  in- 
crease of  15'^-^^  and  722  retirees  in  Coordinated 
System  had  Increases  of  10%.  Those  in  Co- 
ordinated System  also  have  scx:ial  security. 
One  hundred  and  three  older  retirees  under 
'1915  Law'  had  increases  of  $10  per  month. 

"We  are  urging  the  1969  legislature  to  pro- 
vide cost-of-living  adjustments  to  compen- 
sate for  rising  prices  and  a  fixed  minimum 
floor,  based  on  years  of  serrtce,  to  compen- 
sate for  low  salaries  in  areas  of  the  state 
where  salaries  were  especially  low. 

"More  than  1100  Minnesota  retired  teachers 
receive  less  than  $75  a  month  pension.  Of 
these,  1628  are  in  the  Basic  plan  and  722  are 
in  the  Coordinated  plan. 
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"Oiir  present  law  c  oes  not  provide  for  auto- 

Increases  and  pensions 

to    Increases    In    active 

teacher  salaries.  We  ;  ire  working  toward  these 

goals  In  the  1969  leglplature." 

Miaissip-pi 

The  1967  report  of  the  National  Council  on 
Teacher  Retirement  showed  there  were  6710 
retired  teachers  or  b^neflclarles  who  received 
pensions  and  that  tbelr  median  annual  re- 
tirement allowance  ^ras  $818.40  a  year.  There 
are  463  retirees  of  th  b  former  retirement  sys- 
tem with  a  median  retirement  allowance  of 
$513.12.  During  the  past  year.  949  members 


retired;  and  for  thU 


nual  retirement  allc  wance  was  $1398.81. 


Ava  M.   Everts, 
"We  are  working 
a  month  Increase  li, 
who  retired  before 
celve  the  full  $75  a 
would    place    their 
month.    We    do    not 
clause  In  Missouri 


Missouri 

Piesldent,  Missouri  RTA: 
diligently  to  secure  a  $75 
the  pensions  of  those 
965.  Some  will  not  re- 
month  If  that  Increase 
tensions    above    $150   a 
have    a    cost-of-Uvlng 


Russell     L.    Neal, 
Committee,   Montans 
teacher   pension 
prepared  in  coopera^l 
McKJnny.  Executive 
Teacher   Retirement 
poses  an  Increase  of 
the  year  of  retlremenjt 
a  9125  a  month 
would  produce  a 

"Thus  the  person 
$100  monthly  pension 
by  the  formula.  He 
to  $125. 

"The  teacher  who 
pension  would  be 

Netkaska 

Chai  :man. 


Mafitana 

Chairman.     Legislative 

RTA:    "The   Montana 

adj^istment   bill   has   been 

on  with  Mr.  J.  Hugh 

^creiary  of  the  Montana 

System.   The   bill   pro- 

2%  for  each  year  from 

to  1967.  It  guarantees 

mlnli^um  in  case  the  formula 

under  that  figure. 

ho  retired  In  1957  on  a 

would  be  raised  to  $120 

'could  in  fact  be  raised 


pec  Blon 


I  etlred  In  1952  on  a  $100 
raised  to  $130  a  month." 


RTA: 
retl  red 


amoui  It 


W.  A.  Rosene 
mittee.   Nebraska 
form  some  of  our 
a  month  which  Is  the 
timers  get  this 
to  $300  a  month  u 
who  retired  previous 
after  July  1.   1945, 
from  S17.55  to  $35  a 
will  get  a  maximum 
the  new  bill.  Since 
regular  retirement 
this  amount.  It  will 
$100  a  month 

"The  new  group 
Included  In  the 
will  In  most  cases 
additional  Income." 


addltlc  nal 


group 


g«t 


full  salary  was  taken 


though  I  And  that  4 


group,  the  median  an- 


Leglslatlve  Com- 

"Under  Its  present 

teachers  receive  $70 

maximum.  Just  60  old- 

We  have  raised  this 

nder  the  new  bill.  Those 

:o  January  1,  1958,  and 

al  lout  400  of  us,  receive 

nionth.  You  will  note  we 

)f  $250  a  month  under 

s  Dcial  security  and  the 

m  ist  be  subtracted  from 

Clean  only  about  $50  to 


wfilch  we  hope  to  have 
of  Reserve  Teachers 
just  $17.50  a  month 


Net  ada 

Earl  Wooeter.  Chaliman.  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. Nevada  RTA:  'No  pension  legislation 
was  passed  from  July  I,  1967,  to  July  1,  1968. 

"Nevada  does  not  1  ave  a  teacher  pension 
system — it  Is  a  state  pension  system  Includ- 
ing all  state,  city,  c<  unty  and  educational 
workers.  The  system  ■vras  started  in  1949  and 
paid  50  "^0  of  salary  ip  to  a  maximum  of 
$4800  per  year.  In  1  >59  this  was  changed 
and  It  paid  50%  of  sa.ary  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $7200  per  year  for  S  0  years  of  service  with 
an  additional  1.5%  increase  for  each  year 
of  additional  service  \ip  to  30  years.  In  1964 
this  was  changed  to  remove  limitations  and 


as  the  base  with  50*^ 


of  salary  for  20  yeari  of  service  and  1.5% 
for  each  additional  yjar  up  to  30  years  of 
service. 

•In  1964  a  1.5T 
basic   retirement    was 

plan.  This  then  makeii  retirement  figures  of 
less  than  $75  or  $10<    rather  academic,  al- 


anfiual  Increase  on  your 
Incorjwr^ted   In    the 


people  do  receive  less 


than  $75  and  42  peopl^  receive  less  than  $100 
all  prior  to  1964.  The  iijustices  in  the  system 
resolve  down   to   comparisons   between   the 


early  retirees  and  the 


present  retirees. 


"With  the  1.5%  Increase  each  year  for 
cost  of  living,  the  early  retiree  receives  a  very 
small  amount  while  the  late  retiree  gets  a 
rather  substantial  cost-of-Uvlng  increment 
each  month.  I  will  use  my  own  case  as  an 
illustration.  I  receive  about  $3  per  month 
increase  while  my  successor  who  retired  six 
years  later  gets  some  $16  cost-of-living  in- 
crease each  month.  My  retirement  income 
was  limited  on  the  $7200  salary  a  year  figure 
while  my  successor  received  the  benefits  of  a 
salary  adjusted  to  inflation  with  no  limita- 
tion. This  runs  through  the  whole  system  and 
Is  applicable  to  all  retirees  prior  to  1964.  We 
have  tried  to  get  this  adjusted  on  the  basis 
of  30%  Increase  for  retirees  prior  to  1959 
and  20%  for  those  reUrlng  between  1959  and 
1964,  but  without  success.  We  will  try  again 
but  I  am  not  optimistic." 

New  Hampshire 
Gertrude  OXeary,  President,  New  Hamp- 
shire RTA;  Elizabeth  Etonovan,  Director, 
New  Hampshire  NRTA:  "The  1967  Session  of 
the  General  Coxirt  (legislature)  of  New 
Hampshire  voted  a  supplementary  Increase  in 
retirement  benefits  for  teachers  retired  prior 
to  July  1,  1957.  The  appropriation,  payable  in 
one  calendar  year,  1968,  included  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase,  based  on  the  cost-of-living 
Index  of  October  1966,  and  a  minimum  floor 
of  $115  p)er  month  for  30  years  of  creditable 
service.  Disability  benefits  and  proportionate 
adjustments  for  fewer  years  of  service  were 
also  allowed.  Of  the  214  teachers  now  in  this 
group,  116  receive  less  than  $100  and  80  re- 
ceive less  than  $75  basic  retirement  income. 
The  average  of  the  group  Is  $95.45  per  month. 
"There  have  been  no  adjustments  In  basic 
retirement  benefits  of  teachers  retired  on  and 
after  July  1,  1957.  At  that  time  the  existing 
State  Retirement  System  was  modified  and 
the  State  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  whereby  social  security 
was  made  available  to  those  teachers  retiring 
on  and  after  July  1,  1957.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 851  teachers  in  this  group.  The  average 
basic  retirement  income  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Retirement  System  is  $130.82  per 
month.  This  does  not,  of  course.  Include 
social  security  benefits.  However,  the  total  re- 
tirement benefits  to  this  group  of  retirees  is 
not  geared  to  the  infiationary  cost-of-Uvlng 
trend  of  the  past  few  years,  nor  are  they 
commensurate  with  the  present  salaries  of 
active  teachers. 

"The  New  Hampshire  Teachers  Retirement 
System  is  a  contributory  one.  Since  no  em- 
ployee contributions  have  been  made  to  sup- 
plementary benefits,  such  benefits  have  been 
ruled  to  be  'pensions.'  The  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  limits  the  pay- 
ment of  'pensions'  to  a  single  calendar  year. 
However,  In  the  case  of  the  older  teachers 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
report,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ruled  that  the  retirees  in  question 
could  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  double  the 
annual  supplementary  benefit  In  a  single 
calendar  year.  It  Is  obvious  that  for  auto- 
matic supplementary  adjustments  to  be 
made  an  amendment  to  the  State  Consti- 
tution would  be  necessary. 

"A  new  retirement  system  is  now  operating 
In  New  Hampshire.  The  system  Includes 
State  employees,  public  poUcemen,  and  pub- 
lic firemen." 

New  Jersey 
May  C.  Smith,  President,  New  Jersey  REA; 
Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  State  Director,  New 
Jersey  REA:  "This  has  been  an  Important 
year  in  pension  legislation  In  New  Jersey.  The 
benefits  from  the  contributory  life  Insurance 
program  were  increased  and  the  contribution 
rate  decreased  to  Vi  of  1%  of  salary.  Enact- 
ment of  Senate  383  removed  most  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  money  retired 
teachers  may  earn  through  public  employ- 
ment without  pension  deductions. 

'In  1955,  pension  legislation  provided  at 
least  $1,200  annuaUy  to  all  retirees  who  had 
given  20  years  or  more  of  service  to  New 


Jersey  schools.  There  have  also  been  three 
modest  cost-of-living  adjustments  In  1958, 
1961,  and  1964  for  those  who  retired  before 
1965.  Therefore,  It  Is  dUBcult  to  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  retirees  In  New  Jersey 
who  are  receiving  less  than  $100  per  month. 
Assuredly,  there  are  some.  These,  however, 
have  had  very  limited  service,  have  retired 
on  disability,  or  have  failed  to  Join  the  State 
Pension  Fund  when  Joining  was  voluntary. 

"To  date  the  legislators  have  failed  to  act 
on  S.  278.  our  cost-of-living  pension  increase 
bill,  and  a  group  of  other  bills  designed  to 
permit  purchase  of  prior  service  either  under 
more  favorable  rates  or  for  service  not  now 
creditable. 

"The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and  the  New  Jersey  Retired  Educators  Asso- 
ciation have  assigned  top  priority  to  legis- 
lation that  will  grant  periodic,  automatic 
adjustments  to  retirement  allowances  geared 
to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  Living  costs 
are  now  rising  4>/2  %  over  a  12-month  period. 
This  is  on  top  of  an  approximately  3%  in- 
crease in  both  1966  and  1967.  With  no  end 
m  sight  of  the  present  Inflationary  spiral, 
many  of  our  retired  members  are  now,  or 
win  soon  be.  In  a  desperate  financial  situa- 
tion. It  is  Imperative  that  this  legislation 
(S.  278  or  a  similar  bill)  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible." 

New  Mexico 

Dr.  J.  Cloyd  Miller,  P>resldent,  New  Mexico 
RTA:  "No  retired  teacher  pension  legislation 
has  been  enacted  from  July  1,  1967  to  No- 
vember 1,  1968. 

"Because  of  other  crucial  educational  leg- 
islation needed  In  the  1969  Session  of  the 
New  Mexico  Legislature,  we  have  decided  not 
to  propose  any  retirement  legislation.  The 
1967  Session  did  very  well  for  teacher  retirees. 
We  anticipate  requesting  the  1971  Legisla- 
ture to  tie  our  retirement  benefits  to  cost-of- 
living  increases." 

New  York 

Raymond  J.  Ast,  President,  New  York 
RTA:  "A  cost-of-Uvlng  law  went  Into  effect 
October  1,  1968,  with  the  first  payment  in- 
cluded in  the  November  pension  check. 

"In  1969  we  have  hopes  of  passing  a  law 
giving  supplemental  aid  to  widows  of  re- 
tired teachers  who  are  now  receiving  an 
optional  pension  thru  their  husbands.  The 
Governor  vetoed  the  biU  in  1968,  due  to  some 
defects  in  the  blU,  and  requested  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Retirement  System  to  correct  the 
defects.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
approved  this  Constitutional  change  in  the 
1966  state-wide  election.  This  bill  wlU  give 
the  widows  a  total  of  $220  a  month. 

"All  our  retired  teachers  on  pension  now 
receive  $200  a  month  except  those  who  have 
earned  social  security  benefits  and  receive 
$175  monthly.  Pensions  are  not  adequate  for 
the  lower  pensioned  people. 

"Since  enactment  of  the  cost-of-living  law, 
anyone  receiving  a  supplement  greater  than 
his  or  her  cost-of-living  amotmt  will  not 
receive   the   cost-of-Uvlng   benefit. 

"The  new  law  Is  a  one-year  bill  and  wiU 
have  to  be  passed  again  for  two  years  before 
being  made  permanent." 

North  Carolina 
Lloyd    Isaacs,    Public    Relations   Director, 
North      Carolina      Education      Association: 
"Effective   July    1,    1967,    benefits    were    in- 
creased according  to  the  following  schedule: 

"Period  In  which 

benefits  commenced:  Percentage 

January  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1967 5 

Year  1965 6 

Year  1964 7 

Year  1963 8 

and  so  on  concluding  'with 

Year  1942 29 

"We  are  at  the  present  time  working  on  In- 
creasing the  minimum  benefit,  paying  bene- 
fits to  those  who  retired  prior  to  1941  with 
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less  than  20  years  service,  and  Increasing  pen- 
sions for  all  persons  who  retired  prior  to 
1956  and  received  no  social  security  as  a 
result  of  state  coordination.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  no  automatic  cost-of-Uvlng  ad- 
justment, but  this  Is  included  In  our  legis- 
lative packet  to  be  effective  July  1.  1969. 
Since  this  Is  being  funded  from  the  earnings 
of  the  System,  we  expect  no  difficulty  In 
legislative    enactment. 

"The  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
Program  for  1969  Is  as  follows: 

"A.  Approved  by  Teachers  and  State  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System  Board  of  Trustees: 
"1.  Pull  retirement  benefits  at  age  62  for 
members  with  30  years  of  service. 

"2.  A  reduction  of  S'",  per  year,  rather  than 
4'; ,  for  members  retiring  before  age  65. 

"3.  Disability  benefits  liberalized  by  com- 
puting service  to  age  65  rather  than  60. 

"4.  Establishment  of  a  cost-of-living  Index 

to  adjust  retirement  benefits  for  those  who 

have  retired  or  who  will  retire  in  the  future. 

"5.  Study  of  the  problem  of  repayment  of 

withdrawn  contributions. 

"B.  Items  not  approved  by  Trustees: 
"1.  Increased  pensions  for  those  retired  so 
as  to  help  make  benefits  more  equitable. 

"2.   Eligibility   to  select  early   option   for 
those  with  20  years  of  service. 

"3.  A  definite  program  to  strengthen  veter- 
ans' rights  and  benefits. 

"4.  Vesting  period  reduced  to  ten  years. 
"5.  Permission  for  a  member  to  be  out  of 
service  for  ten  years  before  being  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  Retirement  System. 
"C.  Accomplished  without  legislative  action: 
"Average  final  compensation  calculated  on 
either  fiscal  or  calendar  year  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  retiring  member." 
North  Dakota 
Walter  M.   Loomer,   President,   North   Da- 
kota RTA:  "The  excellent  working  relation- 
ships between  the  officers  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Retired  Teachers  Association.  Irving  L. 
Iverson.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Da- 
kota   Education    Association    and    Clara    D. 
Brown.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund,  are  expected 
to  ultimately  develop  major  improvement  in 
retirement  benefits  in  the  State.  Issues  in- 
volved  this  year  include  a  possible  merger 
with  the  State  Employees  Retirement  Sys- 
tem and  a  more  equitable  percentage  contri- 
bution by  the  State." 

Ohio 
James  V.  McDowell.  President,  Ohio  RTA: 
After  14  months  of  effort  In  the  State 
Legislature.  Senate  Bill  59  was  passed  by  both 
Houses.  February  27.  1968.  It  became  effec- 
tive July  1.  1968.  and  provided  percentage 
Increases  In  Pensions  as  follows: 

In  percent 

Pre-1955    24.3 

1956   22-^ 

15.2 

12.5 

"'■  10.  1 

7.3 

.       2.6 


1958 

1960   

1962    

1964    

1966  - 

First  half  of- 

1955    

1957 

1959    

1961    

1S,63    

1965    

1967    

1968    


24.3 

18.4 

14.3 

11.3 

8.7 

5.6 

2.0 

2.0 


"The  law  did  provide  a  $6  to  $10  a  month 
deduction  for  those  receiving  a  pension  in- 
crease In  1965  and  a  guaranteed  minimum 
increase  of  at  least  $3  a  month. 

"Inequities  to  be  corrected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible include:  (1)  a  minimum  annual  pen- 
sion to  care  for  lower  levels,  and  (2)  auto- 
matic pension  increases  geared  to  increases 
In  cost  of  living." 
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Oregon 
Part  I 

Paul  S.  Elliott.  Co-Chalrman,  Legislative 
Committee,  Oregon  RTA:  'The  1967  Legis- 
lature made  such  pronounced  changes  in  the 
Oregon  Public  Employees  Retirement  law 
that  now  the  State  Retirement  Service  has 
divided  Its  membership  Into  two  groups, 
those  retired  before  January  1,  1968.  total- 
ing 9300,  and  those  retiring  afterwards. 

"The  new  law  requires  employees  to  con- 
tribute on  a  fixed  rate  depending  on  the 
monthly  gross  salary  with  the  employer  to 
match  the  same.  The  benefits  are  from  50 ^ 
to  100"";  greater  than  under  the  old  law.  It 
jjermlts  the  employee  to  request  as  high  as 
50%  of  his  contribution  to  be  Invested  in 
common  stocks  for  a  variable  annuity.  He 
also  receives  a  guaranteed  pension.  The  op- 
tions for  settlement  are  approximately  the 
same  as  the  old  law. 

"No  Improvements  have  been  made  for 
the  prior  to  January  1st  retirees  in  the  law. 
Only  the  extra  dividends  from  a  higher  in- 
terest earning  are  available.  They  amounted 
to  a  25'^:  increase  in  1968.  New  legislation 
is  under  consideration  but  nothing  definite 
Is  formulated  to  date. 

"Part  II 
"Oregon  has  two  retirement  systems.  One 
is  in  the  Portland  School  District  estab- 
lished about  1912.  The  other  is  the  State  of 
Oregon  Public  Employees  Retirement  Service 
established  in  1946. 

"The  Portland  Teachers  Retirement  Fund 
Association  is  funded  by  the  employee  but 
not  by  the  Portland  school  district.  The  dis- 
trict only  matches  the  earnings  of  the  fund 
annually. 

•There  are  between  900  and  1000  retired 
teachers  under  this  plan.  Those  retiring 
since  1953  are  under  social  security.  Prior 
retirees  have  no  social  security  unless  ob- 
tained In  other  than  school  employment. 

"The  average  benefit  for  all  retlrants  Is 
S135  40  per  month.  The  funded  moneys 
through  increased  interest  earning  increased 
the  average  by  25';^  in  1968  for  those  qualify- 
ing. 

"Those  who  have  been  retired  15  years  or 
more  (about  24';  )  are  receiving  an  average 
of  $128.06.  Of  this  group  about  24'",  receive 
no  social  security,  42 'r  have  a  wife's  share 
and  a  25'";   a  widow's  or  full  share. 

■■Ths  Oregon  State  Public  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  includes  state,  school  and 
public  colleges,  as  well  as  city  and  county 
employees  If  the  employer  elects  to  belong. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  In- 
cludes between  two  and  three  thousand  re- 
tired teachers.  The  system  files  are  not  open 
to  our  committee  but  we  have  obtained  the 
names  of  approximately  1900  retired  teachers 
through  school  districts  and  retlrants 
themselves. 

"The  average  benefit  for  a  state  teacher 
is  $80.32.  All  of  the  9300  retlrants  and  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  old  law  received  a  25'- 
increase  in  1968  due  to  the  increase  In  earn- 
ing of  the  dedicated  funds.  It  appears  that 
the  extra  dividends  will  continue  annually. 
"A  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  the  two 
systems  follows: 

'  Portland  TR.F.A.i  Per  month 

3  parcent  average  $48.03 

2  percent  average       88.39 

61  percent  average        ..      135.47 

30  percent  average      167  25 

4  percent  average         218.90 

■  Oregon  State  PfRS.;- 

46  percent  average     - — - J'- '" 

16  percent  average       - -    '|- ^' 

33  percentage  average -- }i;  li 

4  percent  average       \,i,i 

1  percent  average.       - 219.4/ 


■  1  Figures  from  questionnaires  received  tiom  33  percent  ot 

the  Portland  T  R.F  A  retirees.  ,  „  .    , 

■-  Figures  tiom  questionnaires  received  (rem  25  percent  ol 
the  1.900  State  teacher  retirees. 

"One  reason  for  the  smaller  benefits  for 
the  up-state  teachers  was  the  low  maximum 


amount  the  employer  had  to  match.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  averaged  less  than  7% 
on  $1800  annually." 

Oklahoma 
G.  T.  Stubbs,  President,  Oklahoma  RTA: 
■The  Oklahoma  Teachers  Retirement  Sys- 
tem is  facing  a  real  crisis  as  we  look  for 
action  in  the  1969  Session,  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. During  the  1968  Session,  both  Houses 
approved  a  bill  promoted  by  both  the  Okla- 
homa Education  Association  and  the  Okla- 
homa Retired  Teachers  Association.  The  bill 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  and  an  attempt 
to  override  the  veto  failed.  During  the  last 
hours  of  the  session,  a  quickly  drawn  and 
patched-up  substitute  bill  initiated  by  the 
Governor  was  adopted.  It  Is  now  generally 
agreed,  even  by  the  sponsors,  that  this  bill 
is  wholly  inadequate  lind  must  he  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible. 

•Recognizing  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
adopted  bill,  the  Legislature  with  approval  of 
the  Governor  set  up  an  Interim  study  of 
the  Oklahoma  Teachers  Retirement  System. 
A  special  committee  composed  of  members 
from  both  Houses  was  created  and  charged 
with  re-sponslblUty  for  the  study  and  for 
recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the 
1969  Session.  The  committee  employed  un 
out-of-state  actuarial  firm  to  make  an 
evaluation  and  to  present  proposals  for 
changes.  A  progress  report  has  been  made 
and  the  final  report  will  be  presented  early 
In  January  1969.  From  the  report  and  pro- 
posals bv  the  actuaries  the  Special  Study 
Committee  will  make  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  improve  the  Retirement 
System. 

"All  active  and  retired  teachers  are  await- 
ing these  final  recommendations  with  great 
hope.  The  efforts  of  ORTA  In  cooperation 
with  OEA  over  a  period  of  years  to  Inform 
and  to  alert  teachers,  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Governor,  and  lay  people  as  to 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  State  Teachers  Re- 
tirement System  seem  to  be  paying  dividends. 
Public  statements  from  those  responsible  for 
state  government  Indicate  that  legislation 
for  teacher  retirement  will  receive  priority 
during  the  1989  Session.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  Okla- 
homa Education  Association,  which  In- 
cludes the  President  of  the  Oklahoma  Retired 
Teachers  Association  as  a  member,  is  de- 
veloping proposals  for  legislation  on  teacher 
retirement  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  legislation  for  public  education.  Also 
the  ORTA,  through  Its  Legislative  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
of  the  twelve  districts  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion. Is  preparing  for  activities  designed  to 
win  support  from  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  for  proposals  that  are  In  the 
process  of  development. 

"The  ORTA  Legislative  Committee  Is  giv- 
ing Its  attention  to  the  following  Items  of 
planning:  (1)  Developing  strength  at  the 
grass-root  level  by  forming  local  units  of 
retired  teachers  In  each  county  and  In  metro- 
politan centers:  (2)  FoUowlng  closely  the 
work  of  the  Special  Legislative  Study  Com- 
mittee to  be  ready  to  take  a  position  on  Issues 
after  the  final  recommendations  are  made; 
(3)  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  Office  of  the 
Oklahoma  Teachers  Retirement  System  as 
a  means  of  having  information  about  the 
system  and  needs  for  Improvement;  (4i  Cul- 
tivating an  acquaintance  with  members  of 
the  1969  State  Legislature  for  more  effective 
cooperation. 

"Finally  ORTA  Is  cooperating  with  NRTA 
In  an  Intensive  campaign  to  Increase  mem- 
bership In  both  organizations  and  thereby 
to  become  more  representative  as  well  as 
to  mobilize  the  potential  political  Influence 
of  all  retired  teachers  In  the  state." 
Penn!:ylvania 
Burns  F.  Best,  Chairman,  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania  RTA:  •The  RTA  Legis- 
lative Committee  Is  considering  future  legls- 
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latlon  to  Improve 
for  teachers  who 

"Teachers  who 
have  been  changed 
vanla  Legislature  1 
she  may  receive  a 
or  at  the  end  of  35 
1/60  ol  final  salary 
taught. 

"Since  teachers 
did  not  benefit  by 
presented  early  In 
4^^^:   and  1 
based  on  the 
Act  34. 

"Next  we  want  to 
crease  In  retirement 
sylvanla  teachers  w 
1967,  as  Act  34  was 
Price  Index  entirely 
salaries  In   the 
much  below  the  cos ; 
In  low  retirement 
ccrned  with  the  cost 
It  was  In  the  1940's 

"We  want  to  adop: 
to    Increase 
eqijltablp  jknd  fair 
m^  be  b^ed  on  the 

"It  has  been  su 
be  a  minimum 
each  year  of  credited 
to  40  years.  This 
poverty  level  set  up 
meat.  An  actuarial 
we    will    proceed 
tlons." 


t  "te  retirement  allowances 

retire  prior  to  1967. 

r'tlre   after  July    1.    1967, 

3y  Act  34  of  the  Pennsyl- 

a  class,  by  which  he  or 

^perannuatlon  at  age  62 

3  of  credited  service  of 

times  the  number  of  years 


to 


194«'s 


r  "tiring  In  1965  and  1966 

J.ct  34.  legislation  wUl  be 

1J69  to  grant  Increases  of 

respec  ;lvely,  for  them.  This  Is 

Consuiiter  Price  Index  as  used  In 

work  for  additional  In- 

allowances  for  all  Penn- 

retired  before  January 

based  on  the  Consumer 

and  did  not  consider  the 

when  they  were  very 

of  living;   this  resulted 

^lowances.   We  are  con- 

of  living  today,  not  what 

early  1950's. 

a  logically  correct  plan 

to    a    plan    that    Is 

lo  that  future  increases 

cost  of  living. 

that  as  a  base  there 

of  $80  a  year  for 

service  to  be  granted  up 

would  be  below  the 

by  our  Federal  Govern- 

tudy  will  be  made  and 

frt)m    their    recommenda- 


and 


retlrem  »nt 


gge  5t€d 
guai  antee 


$3  200 


passed 


C(  st- 


Tie 


his 


teac  hers  ' 


Kathleen  V.  Boyd 
RTA:  "A  law  was 
of   the   General 
which  provided  a 
all    state    employees 
December  31,  1967 
of   the   present  penal 
year  the  pensioner 
continue  to  Increase 
of  8500.  The  only 
this  legislation  were 
In  state  supported 
ported   schools.    The^ 
bonus  of  $300 

"The  law  passed  in 
slon   of  Nine   Membi  rs 
recommendations    fqr 
creases.  One  member 
be  a  retired  teacher. 

"Since  we  regard 
employees,  we  feel 
above  Is  dlscrlmina 
average  annual  penstpn 
$3,472.   About   95 
Island  receive  an 
which  Is  Che  minimutn 
law  does  not  provide 
adjustments   or   a' 
crease  In  salaries  of 


I  ting 


South 


for 


pr  "sent 
lor 


Emma   P.    Davis 
ollna  Retired  Educal(ors 
slon  adjustments 
bers    of    the    State 
Inadequate  to  meet 
It  has  not  been  . 
of   retirees   receiving 
benefits    and    the 
does     not    provide 
increase. 

"The    1968   General 
amendment  to  S.  90 
crease  to  teachers 

"The   South 
tlon  asked  that  a  stud^ 
Carolina    Retirement 
what  Inequities  existed 
of  three  Senators 
was  appointed.  This 
Hearing  on  August  7 
Una  Retired   Educatol's 


ret  Ired 
Caroll  la 


anc 
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Rhoc  e  Island 

P?Sstdent.  Rhode  Island 
in  the  1968  Session 
Assembly   of   Rhode   Island 
-of-living  increase   to 
who    retired    prior    to 
Increase  will  be  1  '>■  '"■ 
on   allowance   for  each 
been  retired  and  will 
!ach  year  to  a  maximum 
who  benefited  from 
those  who  had  taught 
rather  than  locally  sup- 
also   received    a   cash 


1968  created  a  Commls- 
to  study  and  make 
future    pension    in- 

ot  this  Commission  is  to 


0  Lirselves  as  retired  state 

hat  the  law  described 

against  teachers.  The 

of  retired  teachers  is 

retired  teachers  In  Rhode 

annual  pension  of  $2,000, 

pension.  Our  present 

utomatic  cost-of-living 

djilstments   geared   to   in- 

8  ctive  teachers." 


Carolina 


Resident,    South    Caro- 
Association :    "Pen- 
South  Carolina  mem- 
ftetirement    System    are 
today's   cost   of   living, 
possible  to  learn  the  number 
any   stated   retirement 
Retirement    Law 
any     cost-of-living 


Assembly   passed   one 

providing  for  a  5%  in- 

In  1966  or  later. 

Education   Associa- 

be  made  of  the  South 

System    to   learn    Just 

A  Study  Committee 

three  Representatives 

committee  held  an  Open 

1968.  The  South  Caro- 

Assoclatlon   Legisla- 


tive Committee,  In  the  presence  of  many 
retirees  and  Legislators,  presented  the 
SCREA  Pour-Point  Legislative  Program.  This 
program  proposes:  (1)  a  minimum  monthly 
benefit  of  $125  for  all  members  of  the  Re- 
tirement System.  (2)  that  when  active  teach- 
ers receive  Increases,  retirees  receive  propor- 
tionate increases.  (3)  that  members  with  10 
or  more  years,  but  under  20  years,  receive  a 
minimum  of  $5  monthly  times  the  number 
of  years  of  service  and.  (4)  that  all  members 
be  allowed  to  calculate  benefits  by  the  1964 
formula. 

"The  Director  of  the  Retirement  System 
has  announced  that  he  has  begun  a  study 
to  determine  the  cost  of  the  Four-Point  Pro- 
gram. This  information  will  be  ready  before 
the  opening  of  the  1969  General  Assembly 
in  January 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Retirement  Study 
Committee  reports  that  his  committee  is 
studying  the  problem  and  promises  to  push 
for  action  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

"The  SCREA  Legislative  Committee 
through  county  associations  is  working  to 
be  sure  that  county  delegations  know  the 
Fom--Point  Program  and  understand  the 
great  needs  of  many  retirees  for  better  In- 
comes." 

South  Dakota 

Florence  Krleger.  President.  South  Dakota 
RTA:  "Pension  Legislation  passed  since  July 


1.  1967:  "1.  Made  eligible  for  membership 
In  the  Retirement  System  the  teachers  in 
the  private  schools  for  the  handicapped  and 
sheltered  workshops  and  sheltered  workshops 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Mental  Health 
Commission. 

"2.  Made  those  teachers  presently  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  who  did  not 
elect  to  l>ecome  members  by  July  1,  1964. 
eligible  for  membership  as  of  1968. 

"3.  Permitted  30^^^.  instead  of  20%.  of  the 
assets  to  be  Invested  in  stock  of  rated  public 
utilities,  and  10 '"c  can  be  so  Invested  per  year, 
instead  of  5  ''r . 

"Ouutanding  inequities  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1  As  of  January  1.  1968,  no  retired  teacher 
in  the  state  received  a  pension  as  much  as 
$75  per  month — $70  was  the  maximum — 
and  there  were  at  least  130  teachers  with 
40  or  more  years  of  service.  Note  the  follow- 
ing survey  report. 

"2.  The  average  pension  is  $28  to  $29  per 
month. 

"3.  No  pension  adjustments  have  been 
made. 

"4.  No  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments have  been  made. 

"5.  There  are  at  least  100  retired  teachers 
in  the  state  with  20  or  more  years  experience 
who  receive  no  p>ension  whatever. 

"6.  The  South  Dakota  Retirement  System 
did  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1959. 


"114  SOUTH  DAKOTA  RETIRED  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  NO  PENSION 


lent 

Years  taught 

'Year  ol  reliren 

Less  than 
20  years 

20  to  24 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  to  44 

4510  49 

50  to  60 

Total 

Retired  before  1940... 

7 

2 

10 

13 

U 

2 
5 
8 
2 
2 

1 
0 
6 
3 

1 

1  .. 

Ij 

Retired  1940  to  1949.  . 

1 
9 
4 
1    .. 

3 

7 
3 

U 
49 

Retired  1950  to  1959  .. 

5 
I  . 

1 

3 

1 

r 

Retired  1960  to  1964... 

Retired  1%5  to  1967  .. 

26 

17 

Total 

43 

19 

11 

16 

13 

7 

3 

2 

114 

•• 

425  SOUTH  DAKOTA  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  PENSION 

Amount  ol  penslor 

Years  taught 

$S  to  $10 

{10  to  $20 

J20  to  $30 

$30  to  $40 

$40  to  $50 

$50  to  $60 

$60  to  $70 

Total 

Less  than  20  years... 

12 
6 
2 
3 

6 
43 
27 
14 

7 
3 

6 

2« 
19 
22 
10 
14 

5 

1  . 

3 
16 

10 
13 
18 
22 
4 

27 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years.. 

40  to  44  years 

45  lo  49  years 

5  . 

4  . 

2 
16 
28 
11 

2  . 

1  . 

5  . 

4 

20 

3 



1 

1 

3 
1 

94 
62 
59 
56 
88 
26 
4 
1 

8 

50  to  54  years 

55  and  over 

Number  of  years  not 
given 

4 

2 

2  . 

Total 

23 

104 

103 

88 

69 

32 

6 

425 

"Median  years  taught:  32  years.  Median  pension  $29  per  month.' 


'''enne^see 
Part  A 

C.  H.  Moore,  President.  Tennessee  RTA: 
"Recent  significant  pension  legislation  in 
Tennessee  which  has  not  been  previously  re- 
ported. 

"1.  The  legislatiu-es  of  1967  and  1968  gave 
us  the  following  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  reported: 

"a.  Minimum  monthly  benefits  for  Class  A 
retired  teachers  (those  with  Social  Security) 
are  to  be  computed  by  the  formula:  number 
of  years  creditable  experience  x  $4.34. 

"b.  Minimum  monthly   benefits  for  Class 
B  retired  teachers  (those  without  Social  Se- 
curity)   will  be  determined  by  the  formula: 
number  of  years  creditable  service  x  $5.00. 
"Part  B 

"Looking  forward  to  future  legislation  by 
our  state  legislature  in  1969,  the  Tennessee 
Legislative    Council,    at    the   request   of   the 


Tennessee  Educational  Association,  will  study 
the  following  proposals  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  future  Increases  in 
retirement  benefits: 

"1.  Factors  in  the  benefit  formula  should 
be  increased  from  1%  to  at  least  l'/i%  for 
Class  A  merhbers,  and  from  1%  %  to  at  least 
1%%  for  Class  B  members. 

"Note:  Two  years  ago  a  fixed  formula  pro- 
gram for  teachers  retiring  in  the  future  was 
passed  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  The  for- 
mula for  determining  monthly  benefits  under 
this  program  is:  average  of  ten  best  years' 
salaries;  x  number  of  years  creditable  experi- 
ence X  the  factor,  as  indicated  above.  The 
former  minimum  benefit  program  Is  still  In 
effect  for  nearly  all  teachers  that  have  al- 
ready retired. 

"2.  Benefits  should  be  calculated  on  the 
average  salaries  of  the  top  five  years  credit- 
able service. 

"3.  A  cost-of-living  increase  should  be  pro- 
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vided  for  those  members  retired  on  the  mini- 
mum benefit  program. 

Note:  This  program  is  given  In  Part  A 
above.  Two  ways  are  given  to  accomplish  this 
proposal:  first,  increase  the  factors  $4.34  and 
$5.00  to  reasonable  flgxires;  second,  develop  a 
built-m  coet-of-llvlng  Index  tied  to  some 
reliable  and  meaningful  Indicator. 

"4.  The  Eiged  teachers*  pension  of  $3.34  per 
month  for  each  year  of  teaching  in  Tennessee 
in  excess  of  15,  but  not  to  exceed  30.  should 
be  Increased  to  $5.00  for  each  year  of  teach- 
ing experience  In  Tennessee  In  excess  of  15. 

"Note:  This  provision  applies  to  a  group 
of  teachers  who  retired  before  July,  1945, 
when  the  original  retirement  system  went 
Into  effect.  There  are  about  500  of  these 
teachers." 

Texas 

Jennie  S.  Wilmot,  President.  Texas  RTA: 
"Texas  took  the  first  step  in  1968  to  permit 
an  active  teacher  to  contribute  e^c  of  his 
or  her  full  salary  to  the  Retirement  System. 
The  first  step  was  removal  of  a  constitutional 
restriction.  Action  by  the  Legislature  Is  still 
necessary  to  complete  the  authorization." 
Utah 
Merritt  L.  Paulson,  President,  Utah  RTA: 
"The  Utah  pension  program  for  retired  teach- 
ers Is  m  need  of  increasing  benefits  for 
those  retired  prior  to  July  31.  1967.  The  1967 
legislature  in  Utah  passed  a  bill  uniting  all 
state  pension  programs  under  a  single  pro- 
gram. This  bill  did  very  little  for  the  teach- 
ers now  on  retirement. 

"There  are  216  retired  teachers  in  Utah 
receiving  $75  or  less  per  month  and  409 
retired  teachers  receiving  $100  or  less  per 
month.  This  does  not  include  benefits  paid 
to  disabled  teachers.  The  average  pensions 
for  older"  teacher  retirees  and  non-teachers 
who  retired  during  the  period  July  1,  1937, 
through  June  30.  1961,  and  who  are  still  alive 
Is  $10594.  Teachers  retired  after  December 
31,  1953,  are  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

"The  new  Utah  law  that  went  Into  effect 
July  1.  1967,  Is  much  more  liberal  for  teach- 
ers A'ho  will  retire  in  the  future.  Under  the 
old  pension  law  for  teachers,  the  State  of 
Utah  was  to  match  the  teacher's  contribu- 
tions to  the  pension  system.  The  State  of 
Utah  failed  to  meet  its  obligation  in  this 
matter.  Over  several  years,  $13,000,000  was 
never  paid  by  the  state.  Therefore,  we  feel 
Justified  in  asking  for  some  Increase  In  bene- 
fits for  those  retired  teachers  who  helped  by 
their  contributions  to  keep  the  pension  pro- 
gram alive  in  Utah." 

Vermont 
Lyman  C.  Hunt.  Member.  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. NRTA:  Eleanor  Bally,  President,  Vermont 
RTA:  "The  minimum  pension  for  those  who 
have  35  years  of  service  and  have  reached 
age  60  was  raised  to  $2100  a  year  in  1966. 

"Preparations  are  underway  for  (a)   cost- 
of-living  increase  in  retirement  benefits,  (b) 
vested  rights  in  ten  years,  and   (c)    home- 
stead tax  exemption  at  age  65." 
Virginia 
R.  L.  Lacy,  President,  Virginia  RTA:  "The 
only  Pension  Legislation  enacted  since  the 
1966  session  of  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly applied  to  the  1968  session  which  voted 
a  107o  Increase  In  the  pension  of  those  who 
retired  prior  to  March  1,  1952,  effective  with 
check  received  about  August  1,  1968. 

"The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Edu- 
cation Association,  which  concluded  Its  ses- 
sion November  1.  1968.  adopted  a  legislative 
program  of  action  for  retirement  consisting 
of  15  items,  many  of  which  if  enacted  into 
law  during  the  1970  session  of  the  Legislature 
will  correct  many  of  our  outstanding  in- 
equities. The  Virginia  RTA  participated  in 
the  formulation  of  the  above  through  Its 
president,  and  our  association  has  accepted 
this  program  as  its  own  and  will  work  with 
the  VEA  as  we  approach  the  1970  Legisla- 
ture. 


Washington  State 
S.  M.  Haugen,  Chairman,  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. Washington  State  RTA:  "At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  are  preparing  a  bill  requesting 
an  annual  Increase  of  pensions  for  all  State 
retirees  each  year  of  the  next  blennium  and 
believe  that  we  will  have  a  good  chance  of  Its 
passing." 

West  Virginia 

Roy  B.  Shrout,  Chairman,  Legislative  Com- 
mittee West  Virginia  ARSE:  "We  succeeded 
in  getting  legislation  passed  in  the  1968 
Special  Session  of  our  Legislature  of  the  25f 
per  month  per  year  taught.  This  amounted 
to  from  $7  to  $10  per  month  for  each  re- 
tired teacher  or  other  retired  school  em- 
ployee. 

"The  average  monthly  retirement  benefit 
for  teachers  Is  $115  per  month.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  for  those  receiving  less  than  $100 
per  month,  but  there  are  a  great  many. 

"We  sent  a  questionnaire  to  each  candi- 
date for  public  office  (statewide)  in  the  No- 
vember election,  asking  for  support  in  the 
1969  Legislature  of  (1)  an  Increase  by  5%  of 
the  retirement  benefits  of  school  employees 
retired  as  of  January  1.  1969,  and  (2)  an 
automatic  2%  increase  in  current  retirement 
payments  if  and  when  the  cost  of  living  rises 
1^2%  or  more.  The  response  was  very  good." 
Wisconsin 
Officers  and  other  leaders  of  the  Wisconsin 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  the  Wisconsin 
Education  Association  Retirement  Commit- 
tee and  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  Retire- 
ment System  are  working  to  correct  present 
Inequities  and  generally  up-grade  benefits  for 
both  those  who  are  retired  and  those  ap- 
proaching retirement. 

Wyoming 
Willard  R.  Beck.  President,  Wyoming  RTA; 
"Our  State  I^gislattire  meets  every  two  years 
in  January  following  the  General  Election 
for  a  40  day  session.  A  study  is  being  made 
of  inadequacies  so  that  further  improve- 
ments can  be  made.  Provisions  were  made 
by  the  1967  Legislature  that  were  very 
favorable  to  retirees  and  provided  for  In- 
creased retirement  benefits  after  July  1969. 
"We  are  getting  better  local  organization 
among  our  retirees  and  we  feel  that  these 
groups  are  taking  the  Initiative  in  imple- 
menting needed  Improvements.  Sheridan 
RTA  has  a  very  active  legislative  committee 
and  during  November  will  meet  with  the 
local  elected  legislators. 

"Our  State  Executive  Committee  met  Oc- 
tober 25th.  at  which  time  some  of  our  legis- 
lative problems  were  discussed.  Since  this 
meeting  one  member  of  this  committee  has 
been  elected  to  the  State  Legislature." 
District  of  Columbia 
Elsie  Green,  State  Director,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia RTA;  Margaret  Moore,  Legislative 
Chairman.  District  of  Columbia  RTA:  "No 
retired  teacher  with  more  than  15  years  of 
service  In  the  District  of  Columbia  schools 
receives  less  than  $300  a  month  pension. 
District  of  Columbia  retired  teachers  have 
received  two  pension  increases  since  1966 
When  the  law  was  passed,  it  provided  auto- 
matic adjustments  Identical  to  Civil  Service 
adjustments  which  are  geared  to  the  Increase 
in  the  Cost  of  Living  Index.  They  are  assured 
another  automatic  increase  In  1969  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  more  than  4^^  recent  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living." 


EMBARGO  ON  IMPORTATION  FROM 
MEXICO  OF  VINE-RIPENED  TOMA- 
TOES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  today  on  the  Mexican  border  an 
extremely  complex  and  distressing  prob- 
lem which  is  working  a  dire  economic 
hardship  on  one  area  of  my  State  or 


Arizona  and  complicating  this  Nation's 
relations  with  Mexico. 

The  problem  arises  from  an  order  is- 
sued January  2  to  be  effective  January  8 
by  former  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville 
Freeman.  The  order  prohibits  the  impor- 
tation from  Mexico  of  vine-ripened 
tomatoes  smaller  than  2H  inches 
in  diameter.  This  embargo,  regardless 
of  the  reasoning  behind  it,  was  levied 
suddenly  and  without  a  warning.  It  was 
an  arbitrary  decision  which  was  made  in 
the  Department  of  AgriciUture  at  the  ap- 
parent whim  of  the  tomato  growers  in 
Florida.  As  a  result,  the  economy  of 
Nogales,  the  port  of  entry,  is  suffering 
to  the  extent  of  a  $105,000  a  day.  As  has 
been  pwinted  out  by  numerous  interested 
parties,  the  embargo  of  medium-sized 
Mexican  tomatoes  makes  no  economic 
sense.  However,  it  is  wreaking  havoc  with 
our  relations  south  of  the  border.  It  raises 
many  hard-to-answer  questions  about 
our  commitment  to  such  concepts  as 
freer  hemispheric  trade  policies,  our  re- 
sponsibility to  U.S.  brokers,  shippers,  and 
packers  as  well  as  to  business  interests 
across  the  border. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  sound  like 
much  of  a  problem  until  you  understand 
the  ramifications  involved  in  suddenly 
disrupting  the  normal  channels  of  dis- 
tribution for  perishable  goods.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  an  estimated  23,825  acres 
of  land  planted  to  tomatoes  in  the  Sina- 
loa-Sonora  sections  of  Mexico.  Current 
estimates  indicate  that  the  embargoed 
sizes  represent  about  35  percent  of  the 
entire  tomato  crop  of  West  Mexico.  Thus, 
tomatoes  today  are  literally  rotting  on 
the  vines  on  about  8,400  acres  of  toma- 
to growing  country.  Other  tons  of  the 
carefully  cultivated,  vine-ripened  fruit 
are  being  harvested  by  hand  every  day. 
being  trucked  to  packing  plants  where 
they  are  washed  and  sorted  and  then  un- 
ceremoniously dumped  for  cattle  feed. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  American 
housewives  who  commonly  pay  34  cents  a 
pound  for  winter  tomatoes  to  learn  that 
West  Mexican  cattle  are  being  fattened 
on  perfect  specimens  of  tomatoes  be- 
cause of  an  arbitrary  ruling  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  mystery 
about  why  Mexican  officials  are  up  in 
arms  about  this  order.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  feeling  below  the  border  is  intense 
and  damaging  to  our  continued  rela- 
tions. The  Mexicans  feel  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  used  by 
the  Florida  tomato  growers  to  play  a  cruel 
trick  on  one  of  their  most  perishable  in- 
dustries. They  state  flatly  that  Florida 
growers  are  attempting  to  force  the 
American  consumer  to  eat  large  and 
highly  priced  tomatoes.  They  also  make 
a  considerable  point  of  the  fact  that  most 
Mexican  growers  spend  about  half  of 
their  cost  of  growing  tomatoes  in  the 
United  States  on  items  such  as  ma- 
chinerj',  seed  and  other  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  embargo  was 
first  levied  by  Mr.  Freeman,  I  telegraphed 
him  urging  that  his  order  be  suspended 
pending  more  hearings  and  further  con- 
sideration. He  replied  that  he  had  no 
choice;  that  iJs  action  was  mandatory 
under  a  1937  law  which  was  invoked  on 
behalf  of  the  Florida  tomato  growers.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  consider- 
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able  doubt  about  whether  this  law  makes 
the  restrictive  actions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu*  mandatory  or  discretionary. 
I  submit  that  if  lit  is  mandatory  and  If  it 
can  be  Invoked  \>y  a  group  of  domestic 
growers  in  a  fasiilon  that  proves  detri- 
mental to  domestic  economic  interests  of 
another  section,  then  that  law  should  be 
changed.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
thorough  investifeation  will  show  that 
this  is  a  statute  which  permits  the  em- 
bargoing of  a  ijoreign  product  rather 
than  requiring  iu 

Albert  Conradl  secretary-manager  of 
the  West  Mexico]  Vegetable  Distributors 
Association  with  neadquarters  in  Nogales, 
claims  the  embargo  was  imposed  as  a 
purely  protective  measure  to  insure  a 
larger  Florida  timato  crop.  Says  Mr. 
Conrad :  | 

The  ultimate  vldtlm  In  aU  of  this  will  be 
the  American  consijmer  who  will  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  becaiise  of  the  lack  of  Mexican 
competition.  The  Florida  growers  cannot 
possibly  .mi  the  glp  in  the  market  caused 
by  thl4  .embargo.  Mexico  usually  supplies 
about  50%  of  the  U.S.  winter  tomato  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  President,  mis  is  an  extremely  in- 
volved question.  (I  have  been  told  that 
the  late  Judge  Reamed  Hand  is  com- 
menting on  the  1 1937  law  involved  "In 
this  case  once  desbribed  it  as  a  "veritable 
verbal  thicket  of  ionstrous  proportions." 
For  this  reason  p,  is  impossible  for  me 
here  today  to  go  into  each  and  every  facet 
of  this  problem.  IJowever,  I  claim  that  Its 
very  complexity  Argues  against  the  kind 
of  sudden  action  that  wels  engaged  in  by 
Mr.  Freeman. 

In  all  events.  I  am  informed  that  the 
new  Agriculture  Secretary,  Mr.  Clifford 
M.  Hardin,  is  paying  close  attention  to 
the  developments;  in  the  tomato  contro- 
versy along  the  yi(merican-Mexican  bor- 
der. I  sincerely  h<ipe  that  the  wisdom  of 
rescinding  this  einbargo  will  soon  be- 
come apparent  to  him  and  that  the  Nixon 
administration  will  quickly  issue  the 
necessary  order  t^  right  a  grave  wrong. 
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■•U.S.  FOREIGN  I>OLICY:  'SELECTIVE 
RESPONSIBIUTY'  "—SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR   GOpDELL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ur.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consenit  that  a  thoughtful  ad- 
dress by  my  colleague.  Senator  Goodell, 
entitled  "U.S.  Foijeign  Policy:  'Selective 
Responsibility.'  "  ^delivered  before  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  February  3,  1969.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


objection,  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record. 


Selective 

RESPdNSIBILIT  Y  " 

For  the  United  States,  this  is  a  time  of  both 
charisma  In  space  abd  catharsis  on  earth.  If 
Apollo  is  our  charisma,  Vietnam  Is  our  ca- 
tharsis. And  we  agolilze  In  earnest  efforts  to 
And  better  ways  herie  on  earth,  both  nation- 
ally and  InternatloQ^ly. 

The  New  Year  Has  opened  auspiciously 
with  the  agreement  In  Paris  to  proceed  with 
substantive  talks  oji  Vietnam.  This  Is  the 
most  hopeful  sign  y»t  that  we  may  be  on  the 
road  to  resolving  th«  tragic  Vietnam  conflict, 
which  has  divided  Our  people  and  diverted 
our  resources  for  sa  long.  The  negoUatlons 
will  b«  long,  dlfflcul ;  and  tortuous.  But  with 


skill,  good  fortune,  and  some  reasonableness 
on  all  sides,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration wUl  be  able  to  achieve  an  hon- 
orable settlement  of  the  war. 

In  foreign  policy,  we  know  that  Vietnam 
has  narrowed  our  vision.  And  we  sense  the 
one  tree  but  not  the  forest  perspective.  While 
It  is  true  that  Vietnam  dominates  our  vision, 
It  Is  also  true  that  It  has  led  to  an  outlook 
Insisting  that  there  t>9  no  more  Vletnams. 
At  stake,  now,  is  not  the  past,  but  the  fu- 
ture. What  principle  should  guide  our  Inter- 
national commitments,  o\ir  Involvement.  Its 
degree  and  kind?  What  principle  can  serve 
at  once  the  Interest  of  our  country  and  that 
of  humanity — in  the  common  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  with  Justice? 

"Containment"  has  been  used  to  Justify 
our  country's  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  This 
principle,  first  announced  in  1947,  has  led 
the  United  States  to  Ideological  commitments 
around  the  world. 

During  the  years  of  the  Cold  War.  there 
developed  a  broad  consensus  in  support  of 
"containment"  and  against  an  international 
communist  movement  which  was  viewed  as 
monolithic.  This  consensus  led  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  network  of  military  al- 
liances from  Europe  to  Asia.  And  It  led  to 
U.S.  antl-communlst  Intervention  In  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

While  'containment"  has  applied  to  for- 
eign policy  needs  of  the  past,  we  have  now 
employed  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  are, 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  fully  committed. 

Committed  to  what?  we  are  asked.  To 
peace,  when  there  Is  war?  To  stability  when 
there  is  Instability?  To  security,  when  there 
is  Insecurity? 

"Containment"  does  not  seem  to  give  us 
answers.  In  addition,  there  Is  Vietnam, 
which  has  eroded  the  "containment  con- 
sensus" of  the  past. 

We  have  learned  that  our  resources  can- 
not be  used  with  equal  effectiveness  every- 
where In  the  world.  We  have  learned — the 
hard  way — that  we  cannot  be  the  world's 
policeman. 

Since  "containment"  can  no  longer  guide 
us,  we  must  develop  a  new  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  new  approach  I  am  suggesting  today 
Is  "Selective  Resfwnslblllty. '  It  would  use  a 
much  greater  selectivity  In  the  Involvement 
of  our  resources  abroad.  It  would  avoid  the 
automatic  and  rigid  responses  that  too  often 
have  marred  our  past  policies.  It  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  world  Is  no  longer  simply 
bl-polar,  but  has  added  dimensions  of  a  po- 
litical multi-polar  world.  It  would  accept 
the  fact  that  threats  to  our  security  and  In- 
terests can  come  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
not  Just  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Selective  responsibility"  would  give  full 
recognition  to  America's  vital  role  in  pro- 
moting peace  and  justice  abroad.  But  it  ac- 
cepts the  fact  that  we  cannot — and  should 
not — attempt  to  preserve  the  status  quo  In 
every  nation  throughout  the  globe  faced 
with  Internal  revolution. 

In  short,  such  a  new  approach  should  steer 
an  Intelligent  middle  course  between  a  rigid 
"containment"  policy  and  an  obviously  un- 
acceptable return  to  isolationism. 

Isolation  could  only  close  our  opportuni- 
ties In  the  world  to  the  reciprocal  benefits 
made  possible  by  the  exchanges  among  peo- 
ple of  Ideas  and  economic  benefits. 

A  principle  of  "Selective  Responsibility" 
requires  us  to  bear  the  following  points  In 
mind  when  we  decide  whether  and  to  what 
extent  we  commit  our  economic  or  mlUtary 
resources  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

1.  We  must  look  at  our  Interests  through- 
out the  globe  In  real  terms,  and  not  In  ro- 
mantic or  ideological  terms.  In  deciding  how 
we  should  respond  to  a  crisis  abroad,  we  must 
focus  on  the  actual  economic,  strategic  or 
other  benefits  we  could  obtain  by  our  actions. 
The  world  Is  far  too  complicated  to  permit  us 
to  be  obsessed  with  our  i>restlge,  we  must  be 
concerned  mainly  with  our  real  Interests. 


2.  We  must  stop  thinking  of  foreign  policy 
as  something  quite  separate  from  domestic 
Issues.  Every  major  commitment  abroad  af- 
fects our  domestic  scene,  and  affects  our 
ability  to  deal  with  the  great  social  problems 
within  our  borders. 

In  deciding  how  much  resources  to  com- 
mit to  a  crisis  abroad.  It  Is  essential  to 
assess  how  such  a  commitment  would  af- 
fect opinion  at  home,  and  how  it  would 
affect  the  great  domestic  programs  for  Im- 
proving our  cities  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  poor. 

We  failed  to  Judge  the  domestic  Impact  of 
our  Vietnam  policy — upon  the  consciences 
of  millions  of  Americans,  upon  the  families 
whose  sons  were  dying,  upon  the  youth  In 
our  colleges,  and  upon  our  social  programs. 
These  failures,  among  others,  have  made  the 
war  so  deeply  divisive  for  our  nation. 

Our  overall  military  spending  must  he  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  domestic  needs. 
There  must  be  a  reassessment  of  defense 
policy  with  serious  examination  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "military  spending  sponce." 

It  Is  presently  estimated  that  expenditures 
for  Vietnam  will  decline  by  $3.5  billion  due  to 
the  bombing  halt,  but  non-Vietnam  defense 
spending  will  rise  by  $5  billion.  These  fig- 
ures are  a  startling  blow  to  those  of  us  who 
would  like  to  see  savings  from  Vietnam  trans- 
ferred to  pressing  needs  at  home,  not  auto- 
matically siphoned  off  for  more  military 
hardware. 

3.  We  must  make  a  realistic  assessment  of 
how  receptive  the  people  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion are  to  our  assistance,  before  embarking 
on  a  commitment  of  our  economic  or  military 
resources  there.  Where  the  local  population 
welcomes  our  presence,  we  can  accomplish 
a  great  deal  of  good  with  a  relatively  small 
Investment.  Where  the  local  population  repu- 
diates us,  even  a  very  large  Investment  tends 
to  be  wasted. 

4.  We  cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  do 
the  things  which  the  other  nations  of  th« 
world  can  do  for  themselves  either  Individ- 
ually or  by  Indigenous  regional  arrangements. 

Countries,  using  their  own  resources,  must 
help  themselves  through  Involvement  of  their 
own  people  In  effective  community  action 
programs. 

5.  Finally,  and  most  Important,  we  must 
avoid  open-ended  commitments.  If  we  are 
deciding  whether  to  Involve  our  men,  our 
arms,  or  our  money  in  a  foreign  crisis,  we 
must  have  some  clear  Idea — even  though  we 
do  not  choose  to  announce  It — of  the  maxi- 
mum we  are  willing  to  commit.  And  we  must 
have  adequate  contingency  plans  which  pre- 
pare us  for  the  eventuality  that  our  proposed 
course  of  action  falls  to  work  as  Intended. 

In  particular,  we  must  recognize  that  any 
decision  to  commit  American  troops  to  a 
foreign  conflict  tends  to  become  "irreversi- 
ble." If  the  troops  we  send  do  not  achieve 
their  Immediate  military  objective,  we  be- 
come subject  to  great  pressures  to  add  more 
troops — i.e.  to  escalate  the  conflict.  This  is 
what  happened  in  Vietnam. 

By  emphasizing  flexibility  and  realism  to 
serve  our  Interests,  a  new  policy  of  "Selective 
Responsibility"  will  improve  our  ability  to 
act  in  this  complicated,  multi-polar  world. 

Regarding  Soviet-American  relations,  this 
new  approach  will  enable  us  better  to  dis- 
tinguish areas  of  convergence  and  divergence 
of  Interests. 

In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have 
oscillated  between  attitudes  of  undue  trust- 
fulness and  of  total  suspicion.  During  periods 
of  "thaw."  we  foster  the  illusion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  act  "reasonably"  on  all 
issues;  during  periods  of  "freeze"  we  harbor 
the  opposite  fantasy. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  will  be  areas  where 
we  can  cooperate  with  the  USSR.  The  Nu- 
clear Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  is  an  obvi- 
ous case  m  point.  But  there  will  equally  be 
areas  where  we  must  firmly  oppose  the  Soviet 
Union — as  In  the  Mediterranean.  We  cannot 
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afford  a  policy  which  Ignores  these  distinc- 
tions. 

Congress — especially  the  Senate — has  an 
lmp>ortant  role  to  play  in  implementing  this 
new  policy  of  Selective  Responsibility.  It  can 
do  so  by  conducting  a  continuing  review  of 
our  foreign  policy  to  see  if  it  reflects  the  real 
Interests  of  America. 

Congress  can  perform  a  particularly  valu- 
able function  In  helping  to  assure  that  our 
foreign  policy  Is  consistent  with  domestic 
opinion  and  domestic  social  needs. 

Through  their  broad  contacts  vrtth  their 
constituents,  members  of  Congress  can  help 
gauge  the  impact  of  our  foreign  policy  at 
home.  This  function  Is  vital  to  assure 
that  we  no  longer  attempt  ambitious  foreign 
commitments — especially  mUltary  commit- 
ments— which  lack  the  supjjort  of  a  consen- 
sus in  America. 

But  to  perform  this  function.  Congress 
must  be  Informed.  One  minimum  measure  Is 
that  the  President  should  undertake  fully  to 
Inform  Congress  In  advance  of  any  new  com- 
mitment of  American  troops  abroad,  unless 
a  clear  emergency  prevents  him  from  doing 
so.  If  possible,  he  should  request  a  Joint  res- 
olution  of   Congress   for   this  purpose. 

No  one  approach  to  foreign  affairs  can  be 
guaranteed  to  work.  Too  much  depends  upon 
the  Incalculable  factors  of  good  or  bad  luck; 
the  skill  and  Judgment  of  our  leaders;  the 
rationality  and  predlctableness  of  those  who 
oppose  us.  Nevertheless,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  approach  I  have  outlined  will  be  of  some 
assistance  in  charting  constructive  new  di- 
rections in  America's  foreign  policy. 


MIDEAST  PEACE 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  speech  by  Senator  Scott 
entitled  "Mideast  Peace  Must  Be  Nego- 
tiated by  Israel,  Arabs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Scott  Says  Mideast  Peace  Must  Bx 
Negotiated  bt  Israel,  Arabs 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
(R.-Pa.)  said  last  night  that  "President  Nixon 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  encourage  a 
fairly-negotiated  Arab-Israel  i)eace  settle- 
ment." 

Speaking  before  the  Cardozo  Lodge  at  the 
Marriott  Motor  Inn,  where  he  received  the 
Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  Award,  Senator 
Scott  said : 

"President  Nixon  has  taken  the  imtlatlve 
to  encourage  a  falrly-negotlated  Arab-Israel 
peace  settlement. 

"The  announcement  that  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  bring  the  parties  together  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  an  effort  to  impose  a 
settlement  on  the  contending  parties  In  the 
Middle  East. 

"I  am  confident  that  President  Nixon 
knows  full  well  that  the  only  lasting  settle- 
ment must  be  one  to  which  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  freely  subscribe. 

"The  Arabs,  the  Russians  and  the  French 
have  been  talking  about  a  p>olltlcaI  solution. 
We  are  not  deceived  by  nice  words.  What 
they  mean  by  that  Is  a  Big  Power  settlement 
to  be  Imposed  on  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
which  wUl  fall  far  short  of  a  genuine  peace 
and  which,  indeed,  will  be  prejudicial  to 
peace  and,  perhaps,  conducive  to  the  resump- 
tion of  war  in  the  near  future. 

"The  Russians  and  the  Arabs  have  been 
waging  a  war  of  nerves  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. It  Is  argued  that  we  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  Great  Power  confrontation — that 
we  may  be  slipping  Into  a  Third  World  War. 
It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  ask  the  Arabs 
to  make  peace  with  Israel,  that  they  are  too 
proud  and  we  should  not  humiliate  them.  It 


is  argued  that  Israel  has  been  stubborn  by 
Insisting  on  a  negotiated  peace. 

"I  suggest  that  we  should  not  be  swayed  or 
stampeded  by  any  kind  of  ftUse  hysteria 
which  may  Intimidate  American  opinion.  I 
suggest  that  we  look  at  the  Middle  East 
with  calm  and  with  reason.  Let  us  reject 
the  efforts  of  the  Russians  and  the  French 
to  write  U.S.  policy.  We  are  living  in  the 
20th  century.  We  cannot  agree  to  a  return 
to  IBth  century  Imperialism  which  permitted 
Great  Powers  to  Impose  their  will  on  other 
peoples.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Russians 
have  any  right  to  dictate  the  future  course 
of  Middle  East  relationships.  Surely,  the 
Arabs  have  memories  of  their  past  experience 
with  French  rule  when  France  had  mandates 
In  the  area.  And  surely  the  Arabs  must  be 
aware  of  the  Soviet  Union's  record  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

"Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  propaganda 
fakery  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Arab  states  mean  peace  when  ihey  talk 
of  political  solution.  Bear  in  mind  that  Syria, 
Iraq  and  the  Arab  terrorists  have  all  rejected 
the  November  22  UN  resolution  and  the  Jar- 
ring mission  wlUch  it  created. 

"A  picture  Is  worth  many  columns  of 
newsprint  and  that  front-page  picture  show- 
ing the  lynchlngs  in  Baghdad  last  week  con- 
veys a  graphic  message.  The  brutal  and  bar- 
baroxis  hangings  In  Iraq  have  again  exposed 
the  virulent  hostility  of  Arab  terrorism  which 
prevails  In  Syria  and  Iraq  and  among  the 
Arab  terrorists. 

•'As  of  this  moment,  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  Soviet  condemnation  of  the  brutal  ex- 
ecution of  Jews  in  Iraq.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  honestly  committed  to  a  real  settle- 
ment In  the  Middle  East,  It  would  long  ago 
have  joined  with  other  nations  In  censuring 
terrorism  in  the  Middle  East  and  In  sum- 
moning the  Arab  states  to  a  recognition  of 
their  obligation  to  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 

"A  real  Arab-Israel  peace  must  be  a  major 
objective  of  American  policy.  This  means  that 
Arabs  and  IsraeUs  must  reach  agreement  on 
future  boundaries.  There  Is  nothing  sacred 
or  eternal  about  the  present  temporary  armi- 
stice or  cease-fire  lines.  The  boundaries  of 
the  future  must  be  based  on  realistic  agree- 
ments, and  such  boundaries  reached  by  un- 
derstanding and  negotiations  will  become 
bridges  and  not  walls. 

"The  UN  has  a  role  to  play  In  this,  but  its 
major  function  must  be  to  encourage  Arabs 
and  Israelis  to  meet  together.  The  UN  will 
not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  peace  If  It  con- 
tinues to  keep  the  parties  apart  and  if  it 
seeks  to  restore  demarcation  lines  and  ma- 
chinery which  proved  feeble  and  futile  when 
they  were  tested  by  renewed  aggression  in 
1967. 

"The  Great  Powers  have  a  role  to  play.  It 
Is  to  encourage  all  the  i>eoples  In  the  Middle 
East  to  join  together  In  mutual  respect.  In 
cooperation  and  In  the  preservation  of  peace. 

"I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  that  direction." 


DEPLOYMENT   OF  ANTI-BALLISTIC- 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  group 
of  Senators  had  planned  to  discuss  to- 
day the  Implications  of  deployment  of 
the  anti-ballistlc-missile  system.  There 
has  been  a  long  debate  over  the  recom- 
mendation to  increase  salaries.  It  is  very 
late  in  the  evening.  At  least  14  Senators 
indicated  a  desire  to  speak  and  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  problems  the  system 
will  cause  for  our  country  and  give  their 
reasons  for  desiring  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  made  last  year  to  support  its 
deployment. 

I  am  very  sad  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  not  here,  because 


he  was  a  principal  figure  In  last  year's 
effort  to  strike  funds  for  the  deployment 
of  the  system.  He  is  away,  but  he  will  re- 
turn and  he  will  take  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  this  year  to  halt  this  dan- 
gerous and  costly  system. 

My  statement  is  brief.  I  know  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  engagements,  and  if 
they  want  me  to  yield  to  them  during  my 
statement,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  am 
glad  to  see  here  also  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Stennis).  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  .session 
of  the  Congress,  the  Senate  debated  and 
voted  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  that  face  this  country — the  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  antl-ballistic- 
mi.sslle  system.  Its  awesome  strategic  and 
policy  implications,  its  great  cost,  the 
o.uestlons  that  many  outstanding  scien- 
tists and  technicians  have  raised  about 
its  feasibility,  and,  above  all,  the  concern 
that  it  will  not  provide  security  to  our 
cour.try,  but  will  only  launch  another 
nuclear  arms  race  of  vast  proportions, 
challenge  the  initial  decision  made  in  the 
last  Congress  to  deploy  the  system. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  and 
appropriated  over  $1  billion  for  the  initial 
deployment  of  a  so-called  "thin"  system: 
a  total  of  $700.3  million  was  appropriated 
in  the  military  procurement  bill;  $227.3 
million  in  the  military  construction  bill; 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  bill 
included  $324.5  million  for  Sentinel  com- 
ponents. In  previous  years,  something  on 
the  order  of  $3  billion  have  been  appro- 
priated for  research. 

Prior  to  Secretary  McNamara's  speech 
in  San  Francisco  in  September  1967.  de- 
ployment had  not  been  recommended  by 
the  executive  branch.  But  on  January  22, 
1967,  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson,  speaking  through  the  posture 
statement  of  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara,  recommended 
approval  of  the  so-called  "thin"  system, 
designed  to  defend  again.st  the  suggested 
nuclear  threat  of  Communist  China. 

Senator  Richard  Russell,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  during  the  debate  that  he 
considered  its  true  purpose  to  be  a 
"building  block"  in  the  construction  of 
a  "heavy"  system  against  a  nuclear  at- 
tack by  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  can 
estimate  its  cost  accurately — $5.5  billion 
for  the  "thin"  system  and  $40  billion  for 
the  "heavy"  system  is  one  estimate  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
while  others  believe  the  cost  could  total 
$70  billion  or  more. 

On  three  occasions  during  the  last 
session,  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Philip  A.  Hart,  and  I,  joined  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  including 
Senator  Symington,  of  Missouri,  intro- 
duced amendments  to  strike  from  vari- 
ous bills  the  authorization,  or  appropria- 
tions for  deployment  of  the  system.  Our 
amendments  did  not  eliminate  or  reduce 
funds  for  research  and  development. 
While  the  amendments  were  defeated  by 
votes  of  28  to  31,  34  to  52  and  25  to  45. 
respectively,  the  number  of  Senators  vot- 
ing favorably  upon  the  amendments 
totaled  over  40.  Other  amendments  to 
strike  all  f imds  for  the  ABM  system  were 
offered  by  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
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Senator  Young  of  Ohio,  and  the  former 
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amendments  were  de- 
successful  in  bringing 
the  Senate  for  debate, 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Further,  it  was  developed 
clearly  in  the  closed-door  session  of  the 
Senate,  held  upop  my  motion,  that  the 
Committee  had  not 
the  expert  opinions  of 


scientists    and    aathorities    outside    the 

Government,  at  least  in  its  hearings. 
Distinguished  scientists,  such  as  the  for- 
mer presidential  silentific  advisers,  Nobel 
Prize  winners  in  nuclear  physics,  and 
distinguished  autl  lorities  in  international 
affairs  oppose  deployment  of  Sentinel 
ABM  system.  Mai^y  believe  that  the  ABM 
technically  advanced 
.loyment;  that  deploy- 
ment would  only  Jead  to  the  production 
of  new  offensive  weaponry  of  a  more 
dangerons  nature  than  now  exists,  and 
taa  ne warms  rac< . 

Today,  I  shall  not  detail  the  argu- 
ments made  last  ysar  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system.  My  purpose 
today  and  that  ol  my  colleagues  who  so 
vigorously  opposid  appropriations  for 
deployment  is  to  (;ive  notice  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  coun  iry  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  contest  snd  oppose  the  appro- 
priation of  fundi  for  deployment.  We 
shall  do  our  besi  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  and  the  country  the  available 
facts  which  question  its  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  for  security.  We  shall 
present  political  and  humane  arguments 
against  Its  deployknent.  While  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  adnUnlstration,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Presicent  Nixon  will,  as  he 
reviews  the  deferiie  policies  which  affect 
security  of  our  Nition,  will  review  and 
weigh  carefully  this  most  important 
question.  We  are  hopeful  that  full  debate 
In  the  Senate  and  the  opinion  of  the 
countiT  will  be  of  value  to  the  President 
In  this  most  impor'  ant  decision. 

The  reasons  which  led  Senator  Hart 
and  me  to  submit  our  amendments  last 
year,  among  otliers  who  submitted 
amendments,  and  he  support  of  so  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  including  Sena- 
tor Mansfield,  the  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Symington.  tJie  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senatar  Fulbright.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senators  Aiken,  Javits,  Case, 
Percy,  Brooke,  Scott,  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  Edward  Kennedy,  and  many 
others;  particulaily  Senators  Nelson 
and  Yodng.  who  introduced  resolutions, 
are  still  valid. 

The  Chinese  ha  e  made  little,  if  any, 
progress  toward  t  le  development  of  a 
nuclear  missile  sysi  em  and  if  it  were  used 
it  would  as  Senator  Russell  said  last 
year  in  the  debat*  bring  upon  Commu- 
nist China  its  cer  ;ain  destruction. 

The  Soviet  Unioi  has  not  proceeded  to 
install  a  substantial  and  effective  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  to  maintain  the  capabil- 
ity of  destroying  «ach  other,  no  matter 
which  country  mates  the  first  strike.  If 
one  deploys  an  a;jm  system  the  other 
will  do  so,  and  will  develop  concurrently 
more  effective  and  )owerful  offensive  nu- 


clear weapons,  with  such  devices  as 
MIRV,  increasing  over  and  over  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  ihat  can  be  targeted 
on  their  cities  and  peoples. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  see  that  the  In- 
stallation of  an  ineffective  system  will 
provide  any  strength  for  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  reduction 
of  the  arms  race.  The  critical  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  tension  in  Europe 
following  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  other  sources  of 
danger  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world  call  for  a  time  of  negotiations  of 
which  the  President  has  spoken.  I  argue 
that  these  delicate  balances — including 
the  nuclear  deterrent — should  not  be  up- 
set by  the  commencement  of  another 
kind  of  nuclear  arms  race.  At  least,  we 
should  not  take  this  step  until  President 
Nixon  and  the  new  administration  have 
every  opportunity  to  search  out  the  So- 
viet Union  if  there  are  ways  to  reduce, 
rather  than  accelerate,  the  arms  race 
and  to  bring  some  hope  of  stability  and 
true  security  to  this  endangered  world. 
Mr.  President,  a  number  of  articles  dis- 
cussing the  ABM  have  appeared  recently. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  2,  1969) 
Foes  op  Antimissile  Net  Increase  in  Senate 
Attacks  on  Pentagon — Kennedy  Joins 
Sentinel  System  Critics  as  Others  Plan 
Inquiry  Into  Influence  or  the  Military- 
Industrial  Complex 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  February  1. — The  Defense 
Department  Is  being  caught  In  a  plncer  move- 
ment In  the  Senate.  A  bipartisan  coalition 
threatening  to  block  the  deployment  of  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  and  to  In- 
vestigate the  Influence  of  what  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  called  the  "mili- 
tary-Industrial complex." 

Not  since  World  War  II  has  the  Pentagon 
been  so  placed  on  the  defensive  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

It  now  appears  that  close  to  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  Is  opposed  to  the  Sentinel  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  system,  a  flve-year  nation- 
wide project  designed  to  provide  a  "thin" 
shield  against  Chinese  weapons  by  detecting 
approaching  missiles  with  radar  and  Inter- 
cepting them  with  nuclear-armed  anti- 
missile missiles.  With  the  opposed  to  the 
Sentinel  antlorganlzed.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
Senate  will  refuse  later  this  year  to  vote  fur- 
ther  funds  for   the   $5-bllllon  network. 

political  folly  seen 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Senate  Democratic  whip,  openly 
Joined  the  battle  today  with  a  letter  to  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  protesting 
that  It  would  be  iK>lltlcal  "folly"  and  a  serlotis 
technical  mistake  for  the  United  States  to 
commit  billions  of  dollars  to  bvilld  a  yet 
unproved  missile  defense  system. 

In  his  first  public  statement  on  the  Issue, 
Senator  Kennedy  proposed  that  the  Admin- 
istration Impose  a  freeze  on  the  construction 
of  sentinel  sites  while  It  conducts  a  National 
Security  Coxmcll  review  into  the  desirability 
of  deploying  a  missile  defense  system. 

"Such  a  freeze,"  he  said  In  a  four-page  let- 
ter, "would  make  a  definite  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  would  reassure  the 
nation  that  our  national  defense  programs 
are  sound  and  rational,  and  would  heighten 
the  possibility  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  our  domestic  needs." 


Meanwhile,  the  Pentagon  faces  a  broader 
attack  on  another  flank  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  provided 
the  hard  core  of  resistance  to  the  Sentinel 
system. 

With  considerable  secrecy  so  as  not  to 
arouse  the  Jurisdictional  jealousies  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Is  proposing  to  set 
up  a  special  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the 
global  and  domestic  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  IMPACT 

Ostensibly  the  subcommittee  would  look 
Into  the  nation's  global  commitments  and 
their  Impact  upon  foreign  policy.  But  this 
mandate  would  be  but  a  vehicle  for  Investi- 
gating the  Impact  and  Influence  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment. 

Thus  the  Investigation  would  probably  go 
Into  such  Issues  as  the  command  and  control 
being  exercised  over  military  units,  such  as 
the  Pueblo  Intelligence  ship,  Indoctrination 
programs  conducted  by  the  Pentagon  to  edu- 
cate the  public  on  foreign  policy  Issues,  the 
p>olltlcal  use  made  of  military  aid  programs 
In  underdeveloped  countries,  as  In  Latin 
American,  and  Pentagon  sponsorship  of  non- 
mlUtary  social  science  research. 

The  subcommittee  probably  would  be 
headed  by  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Demo- 
crat of  Missouri,  a  choice  that  Illustrates  the 
changing  attitude  In  the  Senate  toward  the 
Defense  Department. 

By  seniority  rights.  Senator  Symington,  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  should 
take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Preparedness  subcommittee,  which  Is  the 
principal  defender  of  military  programs. 

But  Senator  John  Stennls  of  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  parent  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, will  retain  the  helm  over  the  Influen- 
tial subcommittee.  So  Senator  Symington  Is 
likely  to  become  chairman  of  a  rival  subcom- 
mittee that  should  develop  Into  the  principal 
critic  of  the  Pentagon. 

That  Senate  attitudes  toward  the  Pentagon 
were  changing  became  apparent  last  year 
when  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper.  Repub- 
lican of  Kentucky,  led  what  amounted  to  a 
one-man  battle  against  the  Sentinel  system. 
While  the  battle  la  still  being  led  by  Senator 
Cooper,  the  opposition  this  year  Is  much  bet- 
ter organized  and  has  recruited  such  young 
activists  as  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois. 

TVTtLE  ASSAtTLTS 

In  his  letter.  Senator  Kennedy  argued  that 
technically  there  was  "no  conclusive  evi- 
dence" that  the  Sentinel  system  would  work, 
he  said  that  from  a  political  standpoint  the 
Sentinel  system  would  "vitiate  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  lessen  world  tensions" 
through  an  economic  standpoint  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  so  costly  as  to  cause  "a  dis- 
tortion of  Federal  funding  priorities." 

Noting  that  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  of  the  "peace  dividend"  that  would 
be  made  available  with  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  he  said: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  we  would  do  more 
to  divide  the  country  than  unite  It  should 
we  apply  this  dividend,  whatever  It  may  be, 
to  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  rather  than 
to  our  domestic  housing,  employment,  health, 
education,  conservation  and  other  needs." 

In  a  series  of  futile  assaults  last  year  on 
the  Initial  $e47-mllllon  installment  for  the 
Sentinel.  Senator  Cooper  surprised  the  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  Senate  by  corral- 
Ing  42  Senators  to  his  side. 

This  year  the  Defense  Department  Is  re- 
questing $1.4-bllllon  In  deployment  funds.  As 
the  request  has  grown,  so  also  In  the  opinion 
of  such  Senators  as  Mike  Mansfleld  of  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader,  has  the  opposition 
mounted  to  the  Sentinel. 

Opponents  of  the  Sentinel  can  now  count 
on  about  45  votes  In  the  Senate,  and  with  a 
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few  switches  and  recruits  among  freshman 
Senators  they  can  command  a  majority. 

Whether  the  opposition  can  win  over  the 
crucial  few  votes  depends  In  large  measure 
upon  how  emphatically  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration comes  out  In  favor  of  the  Sentinel. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings  e.^rller 
this  month.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  said  he  had  "some  questions  whether 
we  should  push  forward  simply  with  a.  sys- 
tem that  defends  against  the  Chinese  threat 
only." 

But  then  at  a  news  conference  this  week, 
Mr.  Laird,  echoing  the  arguments  of  his 
predecessor,  Clark  M.  Clifford,  said  the  United 
States  should  proceed  with  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem to  strengthen  Its  bargaining  position  In 
any  missile-control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

THE  LAIRD  LOGIC 

As  far  as  the  Sentinel  opponents  are  con- 
cerned, this  Laird  logic  plays  Into  their 
hands,  for  It  questions  how  the  United  States 
can  Improve  Its  bargaining  position  against 
the  Soviet  Union  by  building  a  system  whose 
effectiveness  has  not  been  established  and 
which  Is  designed  against  the  Chinese,  not 
the  Russians. 

Even  for  defense  against  Chinese  missiles, 
the  opposition  has  obtained  Intelligence,  In- 
formation challenging  the  value  of  the  Sen- 
tinel. Thus,  In  Intelligence  briefings.  Senator 
Cooper  has  obtained  estimates  that  Com- 
munist China  wowld  be  capable  of  producing 
In  small  quantity  relatively  sophisticated 
nuclear  warheads,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  such  penetration  aids  as  decoys,  would 
be  capable  of  overcoming  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  battle,  the  oppo- 
sition has  already  won  one  Important  con- 
cession from  the  Senate  military  establish- 
ment which  should  help  it  prepare  a  case 
against  the  Sentinel. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  routine  hearings  on  the  Sentinel, 
with  only  Pentagon  officials  testifying.  This 
year,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Cooper,  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  hear  Independent 
experts,  giving  the  opposition  the  opportu- 
nity to  present,  for  example,  the  testimony 
of  former  Presidential  science  advisers  who 
have  opposed  deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

RESISTANCE    BUILDINa 

The  opposition  should  also  be  aided  by 
another  political  factor,  namely  the  local  re- 
sistance building  up  In  some  communities 
that  have  been  selected  for  Sentinel  bases. 

Until  the  Army  started  buying  and  clear- 
ing Sentinel  sites,  the  debate  was  fought  out 
on  largely  abstract  terms.  But  now  the  de- 
bate Is  acquiring  a  political  backlash  as  the 
Senators  hear  from  constituents  opposed  to 
the  location  of  a  Sentinel  base  In  their  com- 
munities. 

Senator  Percy,  for  example,  is  receiving  750 
to  1,000  letters  a  week  from  constituents  op- 
posed to  a  Sentinel  site  In  the  Chicago  area. 
If  Senator  Percy  is  feeling  such  political 
pressure,  so  presumably  Is  Senator  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  of  Illinois,  who  as  Senate 
Republican  leader  probably  holds  the  key  to 
the  outcome  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Sentinel  system. 

A  question  being  asked  In  Senate  circles 
Is  whether  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Washington,  who  Is  up  for  re-elec- 
tion In  1970,  wlU  be  so  ready  to  stand  up 
as  the  principal  Senate  champion  of  the 
Sentinel  system  now  that  opposition  is  de- 
veloping In  Seattle  to  a  proposed  Sentinel 
site  outside  the  city. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  30,  1969] 

Expert  Finds  United  States  and  Soviet  in 

Arms  StrFFiciENCY 

(By  Thomas  P.  Ronan) 
Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens,  former  director  of 
the  Systems  Evaluation  Division  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analysis,  asserted  In  a  re- 


port made  public  yesterday  that  the  present 
strategic  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  described 
as  one  of  sufficiency  In  strategic  forces. 

He  said  he  used  the  term  In  the  sense  that 
"each  side  can  Inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  the  other,  regardless  of  the  conditions 
under  which  nuclear  war  might  develop." 

"Thus,  further  Increases  In  strategic  force 
levels  are  not  likely  to  offer  either  country 
new  political  options,"  he  added.  "Yet  on 
both  sides  there  have  been  vigorous  research 
and  development  programs  that  now  make 
probable  the  deployment  of  new  strategic 
systems." 

rCTTJRE   OF   THE   ARMS   RACK 

Dr.  Rathjens,  now  visiting  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  gave  his  views  In  "The  Future 
of  the  Strategic  Arms  Race:  Options  for  the 
1970's,"  a  report  prepared  for  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

President  Nixon,  responding  to  a  questioner 
who  used  the  word  "sufficiency"  at  his  news 
conference  Monday,  said  It  applied  to  his 
Administration's  approach  to  military  pre- 
paredness. 

He  said  his  Administration's  objective  was 
"to  be  sure  the  United  States  has  sufficient 
military  power  to  defend  our  Interests  and 
to  maintain  the  commitments  which  this 
Administration  determines  are  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  around  the  world." 

"I  think  sufficiency  Is  a  better  term,  ac- 
tually, than  either  superiority  or  parity," 
Mr.  Nixon  added. 

Dr.  Rathjens,  who  has  also  served  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  said  United  States  strategic  forces 
had  been  built  up  rapidly  during  the  early 
nlneteen-slxtles  but  their  level  had  been  al- 
most constant  during  the  last  two  years. 

He  said  that  Soviet  strategic  forces  had 
recently  been  growing  at  a  fast  rate  but  that 
according  to  most  measures  of  strategic 
strength,  the  United  States  continued  to 
have  superiority. 

"Despite  some  uncertainty  about  the  ab- 
solute levels  of  damage  that  each  side  might 
experience  and  about  the  recuperative  ability 
of  such  damaged  societies,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  In  a  full-scale  nuclear 
exchange  at  this  time,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  suffer  about  equally 
and  grievously,"  Dr.  Rathjens  asserted. 

"The  foundations  of  society  In  each  coun- 
try would  certainly  be  destroyed." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2.  1969] 
Kennedy  Urges  Freeze  on  Sites  fob  Anti- 

MlSSILES 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.^  has 
urged  the  Nixon  Administration  to  freeze 
construction  of  sites  for  the  "thin"  Sentinel 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system — the  controver- 
sial project  proposed  as  a  deterrent  against 
China. 

The  Assistant  Senate  Majority  Leader  said 
that  a  freeze  would  "make  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  world  peace,"  reassure 
the  Nation  that  its  defense  programs  are 
"sound  and  rational"  and  expand  the  possi- 
bility of  dealing  "more  effectively  with  our 
domestic  needs." 

Kennedy's  plea  wm  voiced  in  a  letter 
mailed  Friday  to  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
R.  Laird,  who  has  said  the  ABM  system  Is 
needed  as  a  bargaining  tool  for  possible  dis- 
armament talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  meantime,  Laird  has  ordered  a  re- 
view of  the  system  and  of  the  decisions  to 
proceed  with  deployment.  The  review  pro- 
vides, Kennedy  said,  "yet  another  reason"  for 
freezing  site  construction. 

Kennedy's  letter  holds  to  his  previously 
expressed  position — against  construction  of 
the  ABM  system  but  In  favor  of  research  and 
development  for  It. 


Last  April  18,  for  example,  Kennedy  was 
paired  In  support  of  an  amendment  of  t?en. 
John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  to  delay  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel.  The  amendment 
was  defeated.  28  to  31.  Last  Oct.  2,  Kennedy 
was  In  the  minority  again  when  a  similar 
Cooper  amendment  was  rejected,  25  to  45. 

Kennedy's  letter  to  LtUrd  included  these 
arguments  for  a  freeze  on  Sentinel  slta  con- 
struction : 

Technical:  There  is  "no  conclusive  evi- 
dence" the  system  will  work  in  combat  condi- 
tions: 

Relations  with  the  Russians:  The  choice 
might  be  a  freeze  and  "an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity to  lessen  world  tensions,"  or  the 
possible  'folly"  of  forcing  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tinue with  an  ABM  system  of  their  own. 

Site  location:  In  Massachusetts  and  el.se- 
where,  populated  areas  will  be  expKwed  to  ac- 
cidental ABM  explosions  and  made  "a  prime 
target." 

Cost:  Although  the  Defense  Department 
has  estimated  a  "thin"  system  will  cost  *5 
billion,  "all  of  us  with  experience  In  esii- 
mates  for  military  systems  expect  this  .  .  . 
figure  lo  be  low." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  22,  1968) 

Foes  Picture  ABM  Risk  to  Defended  City 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  specter  of  a  defending  missile  blowing 
up  the  city  It  Is  supposed  to  protect  has  been 
raised  by  scientists  and  law-makers  trying  to 
stop  the  construction  of  an  American  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system. 

This  new  tack  In  the  campaign  against  the 
$5  billion  Sentinel  ABM  ( anti-balllstlc-mls- 
slle)  program  showed  up  In  Chicago  yesterday 
and  In  the  censored  transcript  of  the  secret 
Senate  debate  on  the  Issue. 

Five  nuclear  physicists  from  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratories  southwest  of  Chicago 
have  formed  the  West  Suburban  Coiiceru-d 
Scientists,  committed  to  stop  ABM  construc- 
tion In  that  city  or  Its  suburbs. 

John  Ersklne,  Argonne  laboratory  physicist, 
contends  that  If  the  long-range  Spartan  mis- 
sile should  accidentally  explode,  its  one- 
megaton  nuclear  warhead  would  make  "a 
crater  400  feet  deep  and  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  across." 

The  blast,  he  asserted,  would  send  radio- 
active debris  all  around  Chicago,  killing  "a 
large  fraction  of  the  population  within  24 
hours. 

The  Army  Is  Investigating  five  sites  In  the 
Chicago  area  for  an  ABM  base  as  part  of  the 
"thin"  mlsslfe  defense  President  Johnson  de- 
cided to  build  for  the  United  States.  Congress 
this  year  voted  money  for  to  start  construc- 
tion of  the  system,  defeating  several  amend- 
ments  to  cut  ABM  funds  out  of  military 
legislation. 

Besides  the  accidental  explosion  argument, 
Dr.  David  R.  Inglis.  senior  phvsicist  at  .\r- 
gonne  and  former  chairman  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  .American  Scientists.  !=&\d  the  .^BM 
site  In  Chicago  would  make  the  city  a  mili- 
tary target  for  Soviet  ICBMs.  He  Is  another 
of  the  five  physicists  who  have  banded  to- 
gether In  the  stop  the  ABM  effort. 

CoL  WlUlam  Wray,  chief  of  site  operations 
for  the  Army's  Sentinel  command,  told  a 
briefing  session  In  Chicago  yesterday  that 
there  was  little  If  any  danger  of  an  accidental 
explosion. 

"Over  the  last  20  years  of  storage  and  han- 
dling of  nuclear  weapons."  Wray  said,  "we 
have  never  had  an  accident." 

Here  In  Wswhlngton,  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R-Ky.)  has  posed  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion question  to  the  Pentagon  In  these 
words:  "In  view  of  public  hesitation  to  accept 
nuclear  reactors  in  cities,  what  assurance  cnn 
be  given  that  there  is  less  hazard  from  occi- 
dental detonation  of  ABMs  stationed  In  or  on 
the  edge  of  cities?  In  case  of  accident,  how 
does  the  damage  In  the  two  cities  compare?" 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.) ,  another  on- 
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ponent  of  the  ABJ  [,  submitted  that  question 
on  behalf  of  Coop4r  during  the  secret  Senate 
debate  Oct.  14.  A  Unitized  transcript  of  that 
debate  was  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Nov.  1. 

Cooper  hopes  to  pursue  the  danger  of  put- 
ting nuclear-tipped  defensive  missiles  In  or 
near  cities  In  special  Senate  hearings  early 
next  year. 

Chairman  Rlch^d  B-  Russell  (D-Ga.)  of 
the  Senate  Armed  I  Services  Committee,  dur- 
ing the  secret  debate,  contradicted  the  John- 
son Ad  m  1  n  Istratloa  's  Insistence  that  the  thin 
ABM  la  to  guard  af  alnst  an  Irrational  attack 
by  the  Chinese. 

"I  am  frank  to  ^y  I  consider"  the  missile 
defense  now  undef  construction  "primarily 
the  beginning  of  la  system  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  couttry  against  a  Soviet  mis- 
sile atomic  attack. I 

Former  Defense  i  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  in  annoui^clng  the  go-ahead  on  Sen- 
tinel Sept.  18,  198t,  said  It  would  be  foolish 
to  go  beyond  the  "tfcln"  antl-Chlnese  defense 
by  trying  to  protfct  the  U.S.  from  Soviet 
missiles.  I 

But  the  opposition  to  the  ABM  decision 
has  insteted  all  alofag  that  Sentinel  is  just  a 
bnlldlHg  block.       J 

Russell  argued  tie  ABM  was  worth  buying 
for  the  lives  It  r^lght  save  in  a  nuclear 
war  between  the  Superpowers. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  fD-Wash.) ,  another 
advocate  of  the  ABM,  said  the  defense  now 
under  constructlod  "will  complicate  any  So- 
viet attack  on  the  tfnlted  States  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  deterrent." 

Chairman  J.  W. 


Pulbrlght  fD-Ark.)  said 
during  the  secret  debate  that  Russell's  com- 
mittee only  listened  to  Administration  wit- 
nesses on  the  ABM  land  did  not  call  in  scien- 
tists who  opposed  liulldlng  the  system. 

Russell  retorted  t  hat  none  of  the  scientists 
asked  to  testify  b<  fore  his  Armed  Services 
Committee  nor  dll  any  Senators  request 
them  to  appear. 
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could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  their  specifications.  Five  oth- 
ers, coeting  tl3  billion,  were  rated  as  "poor" 
performers,  breaking  down  26  i>er  cent  more 
often  than  promised  or  worse.  Two  more  sys- 
tems, costing  $10  billion,  were  dropped  with- 
in three  years  because  of  "low  reliability." 
The  last  two,  the  B-70  bomber  and  the  Sky- 
bolt  missile,  worked  so  badly  tliey  were  can- 
celed outright  after  an  outlay  of  $2  billion. 

I^SES  rtntTHER  LtrSTEB 

The  paper  sums  up:  "Less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  effort  produced  systems  with  ac- 
ceptable electronic  performance — an  unin- 
spiring record  that  loses  further  luster  when 
cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays  are  also 
evaluated." 

The  paper  measures  'reliability"  in  this 
context:  The  electronic  core  of  a  modern 
plane  or  missile  consists  essentially  of  three 
devices.  One  is  a  computer  that  is  supposed 
to  improve  the  navigation  and  automatically 
control  the  fire  of  the  vehicle's  weapons  and 
explosives.  Another  is  a  radar  that  spots 
enemy  planes  and  targets.  The  third  Is  a 
gyroscope  that  keeps  the  plane  or  missile  on 
a  steady  course. 

When  the  Pentagon  buys  a  new  gadget,  its 
contract  with  the  aerospace  company  calls 
for  a  specified  'mean  time  between  failure  of 
the  electronic  system."  In  lay  language,  this 
Is  the  average  number  of  continuous  hours 
that  the  systems  will  work. 

In  a  hypothetical  contract  for  a  new  Jet 
bomber.  Universal  Avionics  will  sell  the  Air 
Force  on  its  new  de-*  •  •  •  •  by  promising 
that  the  three  crucial  electronic  elements 
will  operate  continuously  for  at  least  50 
hours  without  a  breakdown.  In  the  reliability 
measures  used  in  the  paper  described  here, 
the  plane  is  said  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  the 
performance  standards.  If,  In  fact.  Its 
gadgetry  did  run  50  consecutive  hours.  How- 
ever, if  a  key  element  breaks  down  every 
twelve  and  a  half  hours,  it  gets  a  rating  of 
25  per  cent;  every  25  hours,  50  per  cent  and 
so  on.  Should  a  system  operate  with  a  break- 
down Interval  of  62.5  hours — a  phenomenon 
that  happens  rarely— its  reliability  is  rated 
at  125  per  cent. 

TEST  FOB  THE  PILOT 

Quite  obviously,  the  more  frequent  the 
breakdown,  the  more  the  pilot  of  a  plane  has 
to  rely  on  his  wit  and  Imagination,  to  navi- 
gate, find  targets  and  fly  a  steady  course. 
Over-frequent  breakdowns  in  a  missile  can 
render  It  worthless  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
struction. 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  paper  demon- 
strates the  Pentagon  and  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry apparently  learned  little  •  •  •  sys- 
tems of  the  1960s  are  even  worse. 

The  document  first  looks  at  the  perform- 
ance record  of  the  electronic  systems  in  12 
Important  programs  begun  In  the  1950s.  As 
the  accompanying  chart  shows,  all  but  four 
missiles  can  be  Identified  by  name  without 
breaching  security. 

Of  the  12.  only  five  perform  up  to  standard 
or  better;  one  breaks  down  25  per  cent  more 
frequently  than  promised;  four  fall  twice  as 
often  Eind  two  break  down  four  times  as  fre- 
quently as  the  specifications  allow. 

The  document  discusses  some  of  the  good 
and  bad  performers  In  this  group.  It  observes 
that  the  F-102,  the  Delta  wing  Interceptor 
for  the  Air  Defense  Command,  was  bedev- 
iled by  an  unsatisfactory  fire  control  system 
Its  first  had  to  be  replaced;  the  next  vas 
also  unsatisfactory,  and  an  extensive,  two- 
year  program  to  modify  the  device  was  then 
undertaken. 

SIDEWINDER  DID   WELL 

In  contrast,  the  Sidewinder,  a  heat  sens- 
ing missile,  performed  very  well.  The  study 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  missile 
was  developed  In  a  leisurely  fashion,  without 
a  "crash"  schedule,  and  that  several  con- 
tractors were  brought  in  to  compete  for  key 
components. 


The  paper  next  examines  eleven  principal 
systems  of  the  19608.  These  cannot  be  Iden- 
tified beyond  a  letter  designation. 

Thus,  In  the  chart.  Al  Is  the  first  version 
of  a  plane  or  missile;  A2  Is  the  second  ver- 
sion, possibly  one  for  a  sister  service;  A3 
Is  the  third  version  and  so  on,  Bl  is  the 
first  version  of  an  entirely  different  system; 
so  are  CI,  Dl  and  El. 

To  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the 
Pentagon  and  Its  contractors,  this  survey 
does  not  Include  two  systems  costing  $2  bil- 
lion that  performed  so  badly  they  were  killed 
off.  The  eleven  systems  of  the  19608  evalu- 
ated here  account  for  more  than  half  of 
those  begun  In  the  most  recent  decade  and 
their  electronic  hearts  cost  well  In  excess  of 
$100  million  each. 

Of  the  eleven  systems,  only  two  perform  to 
standard.  One  breaks  down  25  per  cent  more 
rapidly  than  promised:  two  break  down  twice 
as  fast  and  six,  four  times  as  fast. 

As  a  group,  the  eleven  average  a  break- 
down more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  speci- 
fications demand.  Oddly  enough,  the  first 
version  of  the  system  designated  as  "A"  met 
the  standard.  But  the  same  unidentified 
contractor  produced  three  succeeding  ver- 
sions that  fall  on  the  average  more  than 
three  times  as  often  as  they  should.  All  these 
successors,  the  papers  observes,  were  ordered 
on  a  "pressure  cooker"  basis,  on  crash 
schedules. 

HIGHEST  REWARDS 

The  paper  also  examinee  the  relationship 
between  contractors'  profits  and  perform- 
ance, and  suggests  that,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  some  of  the  most  Ineffi- 
cient firms  doing  business  with  the  Pentagon 
earn  the  highest  rewards. 

The  second  chart  looks  at  profits,  after-tax 
returns  as  a  percentage  of  Investment,  the 
only  valid  basis  for  determining  profitability, 
for  the  ten  years  from  1957  through  1966. 
During  the  decade,  the  aerospace  firms  man- 
aged to  earn  consistently  more  than  Ameri- 
can Industry  as  a  whole,  piling  up  nine 
dollars  (or  billions  of  dollars)  In  profits  for 
every  eight  garnered  by  companies  not  doing 
business  with  the  Pentagon. 

Even  more  peculiar  Is  the  brilliant  earnings 
record  of  two  of  the  biggest  contractors. 
North  American  and  General  Dynamics. 
Both,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  General 
Dynamics  tried  Its  hand  at  some  civilian 
business,  made  profits  far  above  the  indus- 
trial average  and  generally  In  excess  of  their 
colleagues  In  aerospace. 

During  the  ten  years.  North  American  did 
all  but  two  per  cent  of  Its  business  with  the 
Government.  The  study  reports  that  It  pro- 
duced one  highly  successful  plane  In  the 
mld-50s,  another  system  that  met  perform- 
ance specifications,  one  that  weis  canceled 
and  four  that  broke  down  four  times  as  fre- 
quently as  promised.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
pany's profits  were  40  per  cent  above  those  of 
the  aerospace  Industry  and  50  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  all  Industries. 

NONE    MEAStniES    TTP 

General  Dynamics  had.  as  the  chart  shows, 
a  much  more  uneven  profits  record.  But  Its 
years  of  disaster  and  even  losses  were  those 
when  it  ventured  Into  the  economically  colder 
climate  of  the  civilian  world  to  produce  a 
commercial  Jet  airliner.  Having  learned  Its 
lesson,  it  retreated  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
defense  procurement  and.  In  recent  years,  has 
netted  more  than  the  industry  average.  It  has 
complied  this  happy  earnings  score,  the  study 
observes,  despite  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
seven  weapons  systems  It  built  for  the  Penta- 
gon "measured  up  to  expectations."  Its  most 
notorious  failure  Is  the  F-111  swing- wing 
fighter-bomber. 

As  a  final  touch,  the  study  notes  that  com- 
plex electronic  systems  typically  cost  200  to 
300  per  cent  more  than  the  Pentagon  expects 
and  generally  are  turned  out  two  years  later 
than  promised.  But  both  of  these  phenomena 
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have  been  examined  so  frequently  by  spe- 
cialists m  the  field  that  the  paper  does  not 
dwell  on  them. 

HOW    MITCH    PROTECnONt 

These  findings  raise  some  serious  questions. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  is  how  much 
protection  the  United  States  is  getting  for  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  invested  In  expen- 
sive weaponry.  Another  Is  whether  the  whole 
process  should  be  turned  off  and  Improve- 
ments made  In  the  existing  devices.  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  have  repeatedly  assured  the 
Nation  that  present  weaponry  guarantees  the 
destruction  of  any  Nation  that  attacks  the 
United  States. 

The  document  under  study  here,  however, 
takes  a  different  line,  one  aimed  at  getting 
less  costly  weapons  that  measure  up  to  the 
promised  performance. 

It  blames  the  dismal  record  on  several  fac- 
tors. One  Is  the  relentless  search  for  newer 
and  more  complicated  electronic  "systems." 
TTie  aerospace  contractor  has  an  obvious 
vested  Interest  In  promoting  "breakthrough" 
gadgetry.  ITils  is  the  way  he  gets  new,  and 
clearly  profitable  business. 

CLOSE   CORRELATION    SHOWN 

But  the  study  asks,  do  the  services  need  It? 
Since  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  almost  al- 
ways accept  a  plane  or  a  missile  that  performs 
at  a  fraction  of  Its  promised  standard.  It 
would  appear  from  an  exclusively  military 
standpoint  that  a  device  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  performance  fits  the  Nation's  defense 
needs. 

The  document  also  shows  a  close  correla- 
tion between  "crash"  programs  and  poor  per- 
formance.  Thus,  It  proposes  more  realistic 
schedules.  If  a  weapon  Is  wanted  in  short 
order,  five  years  or  less,  the  study  recom- 
mends that  Its  electronic  gadgetry  be  limited 
to  familiar  items. 

If  the  Pentagon  wants  something  that 
makes  a  "technical  breakthrough,"  It  should 
allow  a  minimum  development  period  of  five 
to  seven  years,  It  Is  pointed  out. 

Another  factor  In  poor  performance,  the 
study  says.  Is  the  absence  of  competition  for 
new  systems  after  the  initial  designs  are  ac- 
cepted. Typically,  the  Pentagon  requires  five 
or  so  aerospace  firms  to  bid  on  Its  original 
proposal.  But  typically.  It  selects  one  winner 
on  the  basis  of  blueprint  papers.  The  study 
says  that  the  military  could  save  more  money 
and  get  a  better  product  If  It  financed  two 
competitors  to  build  prototypes  after  the 
design  stage.  Such  a  technique  was  followed, 
It  recalls,  with  the  F-4,  a  supersonic  Navy 
Interceptor.  Even  though  the  F-4  employed 
both  a  new  radar  and  a  new  computer.  It  per- 
formed up  to  the  promised  standard. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  technique  might 
seem  like  throwing  good  money  after  dubious 
dollars.  But  the  study  contends  that  If  two 
aerospace  competitors  are  forced  to  build  and 
fly  prototypes  before  they  win  the  big  prize — 
the  contract  to  produce  a  series  of  planes  or 
missiles — they  will  be  under  a  genuine  Incen- 
tive to  be  efficient,  hold  costs  down  and  make 
things  that  work. 


[From  the  Detroit  News,   Feb.   1.   1969] 

Oakland   Missile   Sites   Vert   Much 

HtrsH-HusH 

(By  Leonard  Levitt) 

The  Army  Is  shrouding  its  plan  to  con- 
struct two  antlballlstlc  missile  sites  In  Oak- 
land County  In  secrecy. 

All  outsiders  were  barred  as  top  Army  brass 
met  behind  closed  doors,  yesterday  with  the 
seven-member  Oakland  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors planning,  building  and  zoning  com- 
mittee. 

Four  sheriff's  deputies  patrolled  the  halls 
during  the  meeting. 

Supervisor  Nlles  E.  Olson  of  Pontiac,  de- 
scribed the  meeting  as  "a  briefing  session 
over  possible  sites."  Six  sites  have  been  pro- 
posed. Two  will  be  chosen. 


Olson,  who  had  first  been  contacted  about 
the  meeting  Wednesday  night  at  his  home, 
was  Informed  only  shortly  before  the  session 
Friday  afternoon  that  the  press  would  be 
barred. 

According  to  Olson,  one  of  the  three  Army 
officers.  Col.  William  Wray,  of  the  HuntsvlUe. 
Ala.,  missile  center,  said  he  was  "under  or- 
ders from  his  superiors  In  Washington  not 
to  speak  to  the  press." 

"He  Just  won't  continue  the  hearings  If 
the  press  comes  In."  Olson  s&ld. 

Asked  why  he  was  prevented  from  talking 
with  the  press,  Wray  merely  smiled  and  shook 
his  head. 

Carl  O'Brien,  another  Oakland  Supervisor, 
complained  after  the  meeting,  "Anytime  I 
asked  them  something  Important  about  the 
Bites,  they  said  It  was  classified." 

The  sites  are  part  of  a  $5.7  billion  Sentinel 
antlballlstlc  missile  system  to  be  constructed 
at  15  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Philip  Hart,  Michigan  Democrat, 
declared  that  the  program  must  be  stopped 
now  "before  it  achieves  a  momentum  of  Its 
own  the  way  Vietnam  did." 

Hart  made  his  charge  Thursday  night  at 
Oakland  Community  College  to  a  group  of 
200  women  opposed  to  the  missile  sites. 

"Huge  military  ventures,  once  underway, 
are  very  hard  to  shut  down— even  if  it  be- 
comes apparent  In  mldcourse  that  they  are  of 
questionable  value."  Hart  said. 

U.S.  Rep.  William  S.  Broomfleld,  a  Repub- 
lican whose  Oakland  County  district  con- 
tains the  six  sites,  has  opposed  the  plan  be- 
cause he  says  the  sites  would  disrupt  a 
rapidly  growing  area. 

The  decision  on  sites  location  was  put  off 
until  mid-February  by  Clark  Clifford,  secre- 
tary of  defense  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Broomfield  and  Rep.  John  Conyers  Jr.,  De- 
troit Democrat,  who  also  opposes  the  plan, 
had  asked  the  Defense  Department  last  De- 
cember to  defer  the  decision  60  days. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately I  cannot  stay  for  this  full 
discussion,  but,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  remember,  at  one  time  I 
stated  that  the  figure  could  reach  $100 
billion,  if  we  went  to  a  full  system,  a 
"thick"  system,  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  already 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  thin  system  has 
increased  from  $5  billion  to  $9.4  billion. 
Because  of  figures  presented  in  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  average  increase  in  cost 
of  a  number  of  weapons  systems,  I  am 
not  surprised. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  If  the  thin  sys- 
tem can  double  in  cost  within  a  few 
months,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  cost 
of  the  thick  system  could  double  within 
a  few  years? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
certain.  The  Senator  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  study  deeply  these  matters,  and 
I  am  sure  what  he  says  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, that  the  cost  will  be  twice  as  much 
as  has  been  estimated  within  the  last 
year.  In  addition,  there  are  many  state- 
ments in  the  defense  budget  presented 
this  year  which  differ  from  those  made 
last  year  about  both  the  thin  system  and 
the  heavy  system,  and  about  the  prog- 
ress of  an  ICBM  system  in  China  and  an 
ABM  system  in  Russia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator,  and  would  make 
these  additional  observations: 


Some  people  question  this  system  on 
moral  grounds.  I  do  not. 

Some  people  question  it  on  the  basis 
that  it  could  start  an  additional  arms 
race,  and  therefore  increase  our  taxes. 
If  the  Federal  budget  increases  in  the 
next  6  years,  at  the  rate  it  has  over  the 
past  6  years,  the  annual  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  Federal  Government — not 
counting  the  tremendous  additions  in 
State  and  local  government  taxes — will 
be  $325  billion  a  year. 

The  basic  reason  I  question  this  sys- 
tem is  because  I  do  not  believe — and  I 
have  studied  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability — 
that  this  system  is  yet  ready  for  deploy- 
ment. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
I  have  never  advocated  throwing  out  the 
system.  All  we  have  asked  is  that  it  be 
further  engineered  before  being  cut  into 
production.  Based  on  the  record,  I  still 
believe  that  was,  and  Is,  a  wise  suggestion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  fight  he  has  made  to  delay  deploy- 
ment. As  he  knows,  many  eminent  au- 
thorities have  said  it  is  not  yet  techno- 
logically ready  for  deployment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Last  year,  in  the  debate  on  this 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  supported  his  move  to  de- 
lay deployment  of  the  system. 

I  ask  him,  has  anything,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  developed  since  that  time  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  system? 
Have  there  been  any  hearings,  or  any 
facts  developed,  or  has  any  knowledge 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  would  suggest  the  system 
has  become  more  effective?  If  not.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
there  is  great  doubt  about  its  effective- 
ness. . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Nothing  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  would  reinforce  the  idea 
that  it  has  become  more  effective. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  there  been  any 
outside  scientists,  that  is,  scientists  not 
connected  with  or  in  the  direct  employ 
of  the  Pentagon,  who  have  testified  or 
given  any  indication  that  it  is  feasible? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  but  many  of  them 
are  making  statements  in  writing  that, 
first,  they  do  not  believe  it  is  a  system 
adequate  to  meet  the  threat  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and,  second,  they  believe  it 
would  result  in  an  arms  race  which  would 
be  ver>'  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  recall  that  last  year  during  the  debate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  addressed  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  asking  him  if 
certain  distinguished  scientists.  Nobel 
Prize  winners  in  nuclear  physics  among 
them,  had  been  called  before  the  com- 
mittee to  give  their  judgment,  which  I 
would  think  would  be  independent  judg- 
ment, about  the  feasibility  of  this  system, 
and  also  about  the  consequences  it  might 
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have  as  to  deployment  of  a  similar  sys- 


Unlon. 
Senator  Russell  said 
they  had  not  called  such  witnesses.  I  re- 
member the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
pressed  both  Senator  Russell  and  the 
Senator  from  Mlseisslppi  <  Mr.  Stennis  » , 
who  Is  present,  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
witnesses  could  lie  called  at  the  next 
hearings;  and  I  ijelieve  I  am  correct  In 
saying  that  both  jour  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senator  jRcssell  and  Senator 
Stennis,  agreed  that  such  witnesses 
would  be  called,  afid  suggested  that  Sen- 
ators who  opposed!  the  deployment  of  the 
system  suggest  names  of  witnesses,  and 
that  they  would  te  called.  I  think  the 
Senator  recalls  thiat. 

Mr.  FULBRIGrtr.  Yes.  I  do. 
Mr.  COOPER,  ifhat  was  the  substance 
of  the  colloquy,  aiid  the  record  of  that 
closed  session  w^s  subsequently  made 
public,  so  we  can  $peak  of  it.  It  was  the 
Senator's  inquiry  that  produced  the  &n- 
swer  that.those  witnesses  would  be  called. 
Mr.  EULBRIGHT.  I  might  say  that  a 
further  efifect  of  tihat  was  that  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  president,  I  believe,  of  an 
association  of  scientists,  the  technical 
name  of  which  I  qo  not  recall — I  think 
the  Senator  is  familiar  with  it — who 
stated  that  they  would  be  willing  and 
would  like  to  be  ciilled  to  testify  on  this 
matter,  that  they  did  have  very  definite 
views  about  the  feasibility  of  it. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  what  his  infor- 
mation is  as  to  hdw  far  the  deployment 
of  this  system  haa  progressed  as  of  this 
time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  have  any  firm, 
recent  information.  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapjers  accounts  of  land  acquisition 
activities  in  several  parts  of  our  country. 
I  believe  there  are  Senators  who  would 
know  more  about  that  than  1. 1  am  sure, 
if  he  can  appropriately  answer  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  chMrman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  could  reply  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I^Ir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  ^  response  to  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  1 3  ield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  first  such  acquisi- 
tion was  in  the  Boston,  Mass.,  vicinity, 
in  the  Lynnfleld-Heading  area.  There 
has  been  protest  locally,  but  construc- 
tion Is  imderway  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  I  read  that 
there  was  some  pretest  around  the  Chi- 
cago area  about  sijch  acquisition,  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tifes;  also  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  one  further 
question:  Has  the  Senator  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  might  be  done  now,  as- 
suming that  the  sentiment  of  this  body 


is  more  in  favor  of 
any  resolution,  or 


his  position?  Is  there 
any  means  that  the 

Senator  has  in  mird,  that  would  give  us 

an  opportunity,  oice  again,  to  express 

our  views  about  the  matter? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Well,  of  course,  the  most 

direct  way  would  he.  when  hearings  are 


held  by  the  Armed 
to  invite  Senators 
bring  before  that 


we   can   jointly   suggest   who   were 


heard  before,  such 


Services  Committee, 

to   testify,   and,   to 

committee  witnesses 


as  the  scientific 


not 
ad- 


visers of  former  Piesidents  Eisenhower, 


Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished scientists. 

Another  way  we  could  reach  the  mat- 
ter directly  would  be,  when  the  bill  or 
bills  come  before  the  Senate — I  believe 
there  are  three— in  which  there  will  be 
funds  Itemized  for  deplosmient,  then  we 
could  attack  it  by  amendments  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther authorization  necessary,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  authorization  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  should  like 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator's  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suggest,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  new  administra- 
tion and  we  all,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  see  it 
succeed,  that  I  think  it  might  be  wise  in 
view  of  the  great  diJTerences  of  opinion 
on  this  matter,  to  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  deployment,  or  actual  con- 
struction, at  least,  be  held  up  until  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  test  the  present  sen- 
timent, as  the  Senator  has  suggested.  As 
I  understand  him,  he  feels  that  there  is 
no  practical  way  for  us  to  express  our- 
selves except  on  an  appropriation  bill  for 
further  funds:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Well,  that  would  be  a 
direct  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  other 
way? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  assume,  if  de- 
bate continues,  that  we  can  convey  to 
President  Nixon,  our  desires  and  belief 
that  in  connection  with  his  review  of 
policy,  both  defense  and  general  policy,  it 
would  be  wise  to  hold  up  the  deployment 
of  this  system  until  he  has  had  full  in- 
formation and,  as  I  shall  mention  later, 
until  he  has  foimd  out  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  questioning  of  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  weapons — offensive 
and  defensive.  Some  may  suggest  a  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  hoped  the 
Senator  might  suggest  a  resolution  and 
had  obtained  sponsors  for  it.  I  had  hoped 
to  do  it  myself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  will  discuss  it.  If 
the  group  that  feels  very  strongly  that 
it  is  the  best  route,  we  can  do  it. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  am  not  going 
to  engage  in  a  general  debate  or  make 
a  long  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  details  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
I  say  something  about  procedures.  There 
does  have  to  be  further  authorization  be- 
yond the  amount  that  was  contained  in 
last  year's  budget,  which  carries  over  into 
the  selection  of  sites  and  some  work,  be- 
fore the  program  can  proceed. 

There  will  be  hearings  on  this  matter 
before  any  appreciable  amount  of  physi- 
cal work  is  done  on  the  site.  A  great  deal 
of  the  money  contained  in  last  year's 
budget  was  for  a  continuation  of  devel- 


opment, which  is  the  stage  that  precedes 
deployment. 

I  might  give  for  information  the  figures 
that  I  looked  up.  The  budget,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  retiring  President,  carries 
a  request  for  this  year,  fiscal  year  1970, 
of  $1.7  billion  for  the  Sentinel  alone  and 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
billion  for  the  entire  ABM  program. 

Even  though  this  is  the  forum  in  which 
to  discuss  these  matters — and  everyone 
is  certainly  within  his  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  do  so — I  point  out  that  we  have 
a  new  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  a  new  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  have  a 
new  Director  of  the  Budget. 

I  know  that  all  of  those  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  President,  are  now 
delving  into  this  matter  with  all  the 
speed  they  can  employ  with  the  facilities 
they  have  at  hand.  When  they  complete 
their  work,  the  President  will  then  be  pre- 
sented with  their  findings.  The  Presi- 
dent will  then  make  a  decision.  That 
would  be  the  new  budget. 

Here  are  the  very  top  men  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  They 
carry  the  primary  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing the  first  step.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility just  as  important,  if  not  more  so. 
That  is  the  Initial  step. 

These  men  will  proceed  with  their 
preparation  and  will  try  to  grasp  all  the 
major  parts  of  the  program.  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact.  They  have  got  to  weigh — 
and  I  will  not  take  much  time — the  com- 
plexities of  the  military  threat.  They 
have  got  to  weigh  the  technological 
question  of  whether  any  effective  sys- 
tem can  be  built. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  built. 
I  said  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
year  that  we  should  not  put  all  of  our 
money  in  this  endeavor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  effective  or  not.  This 
is  a  delicate  matter,  as  we  all  know.  It 
involves  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  possibility  of  further  con- 
structive talks  on  arms  limitations. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  will  not 
strengthen  our  position  by  pulling  back 
here  at  this  point  merely  because  of  the 
talks. 

I  am  not  accusing  them  of  any  bad 
faith.  However,  if  we  withhold  this  mat- 
ter for  a  year  or  for  2  years — and  I  hear 
the  suggestion  made  that  we  withhold 
everything  for  a  year — we  may  then  And 
that  they  are  not  acting  in  good  faith  in 
the  talks,  because  they  could  talk  for  a 
year  or  for  2  years  and  be  building  up 
that  much  more. 

I  want  to  know  as  much  as  there  is  to 
be  known  about  the  matter.  Of  course, 
I  want  the  Senator  to  fully  share  that 
responsibility.  However,  I  say  with  great 
deference,  let  us  not  rush.  Let  us  hear 
these  men  that  have  to  pass  on  the  mat- 
ter. With  great  deference  I  say  to  the 
public,  let  us  not  reach  definite  conclu- 
sions now. 

So  far  as  the  hearings  are  concerned, 
as  we  know,  this  is  a  subject  that  could 
be  heard  ad  infinitum.  However,  certain- 
ly I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  bringing  in  a  bill  containing  an 
item  as  large  as  this  until  I  have  heard 
more  about  the  matter  and  until  the 
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Senate  has  had  a  chance  to  know  and 
hear  more  about  it.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  healings  have  to  be  held  in  a  closed 
session.  However,  there  are  ways  of  get- 
ting the  information  for  the  Senators. 
We  can  make  a  skeleton  report  and  that 
report  can  be  supplemented.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  that  I  favor  conducting  hear- 
ings ad  infinitum.  However,  certainly  I 
want  the  viewpoints  of  the  different 
competent  people  in  the  Government  and 
out  of  the  Government. 

I  have  told  the  staff  that  I  am  not 
going  to  pass  on  this  matter,  on  my  own 
part,  solely  on  the  testimony  of  Govern- 
ment witnesses,  even  though  they  are 
very  fine,  capable,  and  knowledgeable. 

I  think  I  have  given  the  picture  as  I  see 
it  and  as  most  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  has  responsibility  for 
this  matter  see  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  has  done  exactly  what 
we  beheved  and  knew  he  would  do.  We 
know  the  Senator.  We  are  reassured  when 
the  Senator  says  that  the  new  President 
and  new  Secretai-y  of  Defense  are  re- 
viewing all  of  these  policies. 

This  effort  of  ours  will  be  continued. 
Our  effort  is  not  designed  to  hurt  the 
new  administration  in  any  way.  It  is  de- 
signed M  give  to  the  new  President  and 
his  administration  such  light  as  we  may 
shed  on  the  matter  by  expressing  our 
opinions  and  viewpoints  a5  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  sharing  our  information 
with  him  and  his  administration. 

I  think  that  is  part  of  the  proper  proc- 
ess of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  financial  implications  and  com- 
plications of  this  matter.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  it.  I  am  not  overlooking 
that  factor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi said  what  he  did  about  the  hear- 
ings. I  thought  it  was  significant  that 
he  said  we  want  to  get  the  whole  picture 
and  hear  from  people  who  are  not  in  the 
Government  and  get  a  complete  picture 
on  a  matter  of  this  importance.  It  will 
certainly  make  all  of  us  feel  much  better 
about  it.  if  that  is  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
want  to  hear  from  those  in  and  out  of 
the  Government  and  to  hear  what  the 
President  has  to  say. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me,  as  I  must 
address  the  Senate  Youth  Fonun  in  a 
few  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  subject  that  will 
affect  the  future  leaders  of  America — 
the  young  people  who  are  studying  the 
process  of  the  government  here — more 
than  the  decision  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration must  make  on  this  very 
question. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi who  heads  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  very  openminded  ap- 
proach he  has  taken  and  for  his  willing- 
ness to  hear  all  sides  of  this  issue  and  to 
recognize  that  even  with  his  own  deep 


knowledge  of  this  subject— having  stud- 
ied It  thoroughly— it  is  a  highly  com- 
plex question.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  making  a  judgment  on  a  simple 
matter.  This  matter  affects  our  military 
posture,  and  it  affects  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  since  one  of  the  basic 
questions  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  now. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  this  sys- 
tem if  there  were  a  chance  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  whereby  both  sides  would 
have  a  common  interest  in  not  proceed- 
ing with  this  kind  of  expenditure. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  in  this  field  and  find  a  way 
to  enforce  that  agreement  so  that  we 
may  be  absolutely  certain  that  it  will 
be  adhered  to. 

From  my  own  study  of  the  subject — 
and  I  am  putting  as  much  time  on  this 
subject  as  on  any  subject  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  this  year— I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  a  safeguard  by  which  we 
will  have  the  possibility  of  protecting  the 
sanctity  of  an  agreement  made  in  this 
area. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deploy  these  ss^s- 
tems  without  being  subject  to  detection 
by  satellite  reconnaissance. 

And  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  the 
real  cost  of  the  construction  would  be. 
If  the  cost  has  already  escalated  from  $5 
to  $9.4  billion  for  the  thin  system,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  what  it  will  cost 
to  maintain  the  system. 

Roughly,  a  system  of  this  type  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
10  percent  per  year  for  maintenance 
alone.  Therefore,  we  are  talking  about 
a  cost  of  $1  billion  every  year  just  for 
maintenance  of  the  thin  system.  If  we 
proceed  with  a  thick  system,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  saddling  our  yoimg  people, 
even  if  we  pay  the  whole  himdred  bil- 
lion dollars  in  our  generation,  with  a  $10 
billion  maintenance  cost  per  year. 

Then,  what  do  you  do  with  an  ob- 
solete system  of  this  magnitude  and 
size?  If  your  aircraft  become  obsolete, 
you  can  sell  them :  you  can  find  some  use 
for  them.  But  what  is  the  spinoff  used 
for  on  an  obsolete  ABM  system?  Whom 
could  you  get  to  buy  it?  What  part  of 
it  could  you  use?  It  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely waste. 

I  can  only  ask.  What  does  it  really 
add  to  our  national  security,  or  does 
it  detract  from  otu-  national  security? 
What  does  it  really  require  our  adver- 
saries to  do?  What  is  it  going  to  do  in 
escalating  the  arms  race?  What  actions 
are  we  likely  to  precipitate?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  hawks 
in  the  Kremlin  and  in  the  other  captials 
of  the  world  by  this  action,  by  saying 
"there  is  no  answer  but  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth?" 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  in  his  leadership — 
and  v,'e  have  excellent  bipartisan  leader- 
ship— has  opened  that  inquiry.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser\'ices  is  willing  to 
study  it.  I  am  certain  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
give  it  earnest  thought. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  a  decision  the 
magnitude  of  which  can  only  be  com- 


pared with,  say,  the  Vietnam  war.  in 
total  dollar  cost.  Before  we  proceed  with 
this  system,  we  had  better  know  the  con- 
sequences of  it  and  what  we  are  doing. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckv 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  work  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  doing, 
and  he  has  expressed  the  chief  concern 
well. 

Ml-.  President,  several  Senators  are 
waiting  to  speak,  and  I  promised  to  yield 
to  them  in  this  order:  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  this  time? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  identify  myself  with  the  Sena- 
tor's position  and  to  say  that  the  missing 
link  is  the  political  and  the  diplomatic 
aspect  of  this  matter. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
I  hope  he  will  propose  a  resolution  asking 
the  President  now  to  put  a  freeze  on  this 
matter  and  to  take  another  hard  look 
at  it.  Let  us  do  it  m  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Let  the  President  do 
it.  himself,  and  with  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  and  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  taking  another 
hard  look,  even  if  it  takes  another  30  or 
45  days.  The  world  will  not  be  lost  or 
won  in  that  period  of  time. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  do  that  in 
asking  the  President  to  take  that 
position. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  for  his  leadership  and 
his  foresight  in  again  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  grave  issues 
connected  with  the  question  of  an  ABM 
defense  system,  and  for  the  able  way  he 
has  marshalled  the  arguments  against 
proceeding  with  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  system.  I  share  his  view  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Sentinel  system.  We  all  know  that  we 
are  talking  about  something  much  vaster 
than  a  "thin"  defense  against  a  hypo- 
thetical Chinese  Communist  nuclear 
threat  in  the  mid-1970's. 

While  President  Nixon  has  demon- 
strated an  acute  sensitivity  to  the  grave, 
complex,  and  far-reaching  nature  of  the 
whole  issue  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
much  confusion  and  discord  surround  the 
whole  question  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  it  has  become  the  focal  point 
of  a  major  national  debate  over  the  high- 
est issues  of  national  security  and.  even, 
of  the  verj'  nature  of  our  society  in  the 
decades  ahead.  Most  recently,  in  his  press 
conference  of  January  27.  President 
Nixon  did  much  to  clear  up  the  needless 
semantic  confusion  and  divisiveness 
which  had  been  generated  around  the 
competing  concepts  of  "superiority"  and 
"parity."  His  adoption  of  the  concept  of 
"sufficiency"  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
choice  of  the  best  frame  of  reference  for 
the  historic  debate  now  going  on. 

To  be  quite  frank,  it  is  far  from  clear 
just  what  the  Sentinel  system  is  sup- 
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posed  to  do — an<i  there  Is  much  dispute 
as  to  whether  It  c»n  do  any  of  the  various 
things  that  have  been  suggested  In  dif- 
fering quarters  ae  to  Its  mission.  After 
vigorously  argxilng  against  a  system  ori- 
ented against  ^ny  attack  from  the 
USSR.,  former  Secretary  McNamara 
originally  Justified  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  system  is  a  defense  against  a 
projected  Chines^  nuclear  capability  in 
the  mid-1970s.  However,  subsequent 
statements  by  the  distinguished  former 
and  present  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee — as  well  as 
statements  from  pentagon  authorities — 
have  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Sentinel 
ABM  Is  now  to  bk  regarded  as  the  first 
building  block  In  k  "thick"  ABM  system 
oriented  against  an  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mofeover,  Secretary  Laird 
has  indicated  thajt  the  Sentinel  Is  now 
viewed  as  a  major  barganing  factor  In 
the  upcoming  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  limitation  of  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arms  race. 

PreslUent  Nlxoi^  has  made  clear  his 
Intention' to  revlejw  some  of  the  major 
policy  decisions  of  the  last  administra- 
tion, particularly  1  where  there  is  some 
prima  facie  evidence  to  indicate  that 
there  are  substantial  reasons  against  the 
course  decided  upon.  I  urge  the  President 
to  consider  ordering  a  halt  to  all  further 
actions  directly  connected  with  the 
Sentinel  deployment  decision  based  on 
his  own  review  of  jthe  decision  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  AB^  system  pending  the 
outcome  of  a  thorough  review  of  the  en- 
tire Issue  by  the  Nitlonal  Security  Coun- 
cil. I  have  specifibally  limited  my  call 
for  a  suspension  of  further  activity  with 
respect  to  the  Sentinel  system  to  actions 
directly  connected  with  deployment.  I 
believe  that  reseaj-ch  and  development 
activities  in  the  ^M  field  should  be 
vigorously  pursuedl 

To  parallel  a  review  of  the  whole  com- 
plex of  issues  surrounding  the  ABM 
question  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. I  believe  that  tbe  Senate  also  should 
conduct  a  thoroug|a  public  Investigation 
and  review  of  the  (ntire  question.  While 
the  technical  justifications  in  favor  of 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  [the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  has  been  well  probed  in  hearings 
held  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  its  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, I  do  noi  I  think  that  the  broad 
political  and  diploiiatlc  ramifications  of 
this  whole  issue  have  been  investigated 
as  they  need  to  be. 

Major  pohtical  und  diplomatic  ques- 
tions involved  in  tt  e  ABM  question  are: 
The  whole  complex  of  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Un  on ;  with  Communist 
China:  with  our  NiiTO  allies  in  Europe; 
with  Japan  and  oir  other  Asian  allies; 
with  Canada;  and  with  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  In  addition,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  ABM  question  to  the 
Nuclear  Nonprolifi  iratlon  Treaty,  has 
not.  in  my  judgment,  been  satisfactorily 
explored. 

Finally,  and  by  1,0  means  least,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  lor  the  Senate  to  take 
a  systematic  and  thorough  look  at  the 
whole  question  of  projected  costs  for  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. The  figures  thit  have  been  project- 
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ed  In  this  regard  by  various,  Informed 
nonofflcial  sources  truly  boggle  the  mind. 
If  these  projections  have  validity.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
have  to  make  some  of  the  most  excruci- 
ating decisions  on  resoiu-ces  allocation  in 
the  years  just  ahead.  At  stake,  ulti- 
mately, are  the  basic  questions  of  just 
what  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  become 
in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century.  It 
is  clear  in  my  mind  that  we  just  will  not 
be  able  to  finance  all  of  the  weapons 
systems  which  our  Military  Establish- 
ment feels  It  should  have  and  still  be 
able  to  meet  even  the  minimum  needs  of 
our  urban  population  in  the  explosive 
decade  ahead. 

Very  hard  choices  are  going  to  have 
to  be  made.  The  quality  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  basic  underlying  issue  and  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  face  the 
1970's.  We  can  either  stagger  and  lurch 
from  one  ad  hoc  decision  to  another,  or 
we  can  take  a  coherent  look  at  the  whole 
mix  of  competing  demands  and  make 
our  decisions  calmly  and  judiciously. 
Above  all,  we  must  make  our  decisions 
affecting  the  future  with  an  eye  toward 
the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture rather  than  upon  backward-look- 
ing decisions  based  wholly  on  our  experi- 
ences of  the  1940's  and  1950's. 

The  question  of  cost  and  resources  al- 
location, of  course,  is  not  merely  one  of 
"defense  spending"  versus  domestic 
civilian  needs.  At  issue  is  our  posture  in 
the  world — the  effectiveness  of  our  inter- 
action with  3  billion  non-Americans — 
who  will  share  this  planet  with  us  In  the 
next  decades.  Are  we  to  be  the  Sparta  of 
the  lS70's  and  1980's?  Is  there  not  a 
higher  role  for  America? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  certainly  value  the 
Senator's  advice,  and  we  will  consider 
this. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  that  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
make  in  calling  for  a  delay  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  system.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  confusing  aspects  of 
the  whole  issue  is  the  changing  justifica- 
tion for  this  system  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  left  the  fioor, 
I  raised  a  question  with  him,  which  he 
said  his  committee  would  go  Into  very 
thoroughly.  I  am  sure  they  will  do  so. 
and  I  hope  we  can  do  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  this  discussion  continues 
over  the  next  few  days. 

The  question  is  this,  Are  we  proposing 
to  build  this  system  primarily  as  a  de- 
fense against  China,  or  as  a  bargaining 
weapon  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  few 
days  ago?  The  previous  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  that  it  was  folly  to  try  to  de- 
ploy a  thin  system  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  he  would  justify  it  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  woidd  provide  us 
some  temporary  protection  against  the 
Chinese.  That  being  the  case,  why,  then, 
do  we  talk  about  backing  away  from  this 
system  if  we  can  get  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union? 


It  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all  to 
argue  that  we  need  this  system  against 
China,  and  then  to  say  we  would  give  It 
away,  provided  the  Russians  will  not 
build  one.  Obviously,  there  Is  a  very 
clear  contradiction  and  confusion  of 
justification  for  the  system.  Are  we 
building  it  against  China,  against  Rus- 
sia, or  against  both?  What  is  our  strat- 
egy? What  Is  the  real  rationalization  for 
this  system?  Or.  is  it  just  an  exercise  in 
spending  more  money  on  milltarj'  gadg- 
ets that  add  nothing  to  our  security 
against  either  the  Russians  or  the  Chi- 
nese, and  which  may,  in  fact,  aggravate 
our  relations  with  those  countries? 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  questions, 
among  others,  that  I  hope  will  be  ex- 
plored on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
explored  even  more  in  depth  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  have  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  promised  to  yield  in 
rotation,  because  Senators  must  leave, 
but  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  this  question:  Would 
not  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  be  shown 
by  the  projected  site  of  a  Sentinel  missile 
in  Reading,  Mass.,  which  would  indi- 
cate they  are  more  concerned  with  weap- 
ons of  the  Soviet  Union  than  of  China, 
just  by  looking  at  the  globe? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  know.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  frankly  said  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question  at  this 
point,  that  he  wanted  more  time  to  look 
into  it. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  one  of  the 
real  reasons  why  there  is  so  much  con- 
fusion about  it — we  get  a  different  ex- 
planation for  the  reason  for  justifying 
this  system  every  time  the  argument 
comes  up. 

I  believe  the  proponents  of  the  sys- 
tem owe  us  a  clear  statement  of  why 
they  want  this  system  built  and  against 
whom  it  is  to  protect  us. 

Would  we  give  It  away  if  we  could  get 
arms  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  would  we  have  to  have  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese?  If  we  do  not 
need  any  understanding  with  the  Chi- 
nese, what  is  the  purpose  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  system? 

I  believe  these  questions  should  be 
answered  before  we  spend  any  more 
money  acquiring  sites  and  deploying  a 
system  that  we  may  agree  to  give  away 
a  little  later,  pending  some  arms  agree- 
ment with  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  someday  rue  the  phrase  "negotiate 
from  strength"  as  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging and  costly  cliches  in  the  American 
vocabulary. 

It  has  been  employed  heavily  over  the 
past  several  years  as  a  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  the  reasons  why  we  had  to 
invest  more  lives  in  the  thoiisands  and 
more  treasures  In  the  billions  before 
negotiations  in  Vietnam  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

Now  we  are  told  that  in  order  to  "ne- 
gotiate  from   strength"   In   arms   talks 
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with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  to  begin 
deploying  a  $50  or  $100  billion  security 
illusion. 

It  is  an  encouraging  development  In 
our  discussions  over  the  ABM  that  we 
are  beginning  to  face  honestly  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  1967  deployment  de- 
cision. The  original  suggestion  that  it 
was  oriented  against  China — requiring 
that  we  envision  the  Chinese,  with  a 
comparably  tiny  contingent  of  deliver- 
able nuclear  weapons,  launching  a  futile 
attack  which  would  lead  to  the  total 
destruction  of  their  society — was  really 
too  tenuous  to  be  taken  seriously.  Amer- 
icans believe  a  lot  of  things  about  the 
Chinese,  but  we  do  not  equate  them  with 
idiocy.  Moreover,  this  line  of  reasoning 
posed  the  difficulty  of  explaining  why  we 
were  willing  to  eliminate  our  ostensible 
protection  against  the  Chinese  provided 
the  Russians  would  agree  not  to  built  an 
ABM  system. 

So  now  we  can  see  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem as  it  is — the  beginning  of  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  costly  missile  de- 
fense directed  against  a  Soviet  attack. 
And  our  debate  can  center  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  has  any  value  in  that 
respect. 

It  seems  quite  appropriate  to  recall  in 
this  connection  the  warning  issued  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  when 
he  announced  the  "marginal"  reasons 
for  deploying  a  China-oriented  system. 
He  said  in  September  of  1967  that— 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively- 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  develop 
to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Sovlet-orlented 
system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly — 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first  strike — but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a 
massive,  costly  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability. 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
present  state  of  technology — would  In  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  Increase  their  own  of- 
fensive forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
would  make  It  necessary  for  us  to  respond  In 
turn — and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
either  side. 

Secretary  McNamara  referred  in  that 
statement  to  the  ease  of  developing  pene- 
tration aids — decoys  and  other  devices — 
which  an  adversary  with  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  technical  sophistication 
could  employ  to  fool  the  Sentinel  system. 
He  also  referred  to  the  most  simple 
method  of  neutralizing  it;  sending  more 
offensive  missiles  than  there  are  defen- 
sive missiles  to  intercept  them.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  in  this  respect  that  If 
only  one  offensive  missile  gets  through 
the  defensive  shield  it  has  been  a  failure 
In  terms  of  that  target. 

We  have  heard  the  argument,  however, 
that  even  if  that  target  is  destroyed  the 
defensive  system  will  have  succeeded  in 
one  respect  because  It  will  have  diverted 
offensive  missiles  from  other  potential 
targets.  Such  reasoning  ignores  the  fact 
that  since  1958,  when  the  Soviets  devel- 
oped ICBM's,  we  have  been  engaged  In 
a  weapons  race  In  which  each  side  seeks 
to  maintain  an  "assured  destruction  ca- 


pability" sufficient  to  deter  the  other 
from  launching  a  first  strike.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
sought  to  accumulate  enough  weapons  to 
survive  a  first  strike  and  still  inflict  an 
imacceptable  level  of  damage  on  the 
other  side.  The  assumption  that  this  ac- 
tion-reaction cycle  will  cease  with  our 
deployment  of  the  ABM  is  totally  un- 
warranted. In  fact,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
rationale  for  assuming  anything  but  that 
the  ABM  will  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect. 

It  will  stimulate  the  Soviet  Union  to  in- 
crease its  offensive  capability  enough  to 
overcome  the  Sentinel  and  still  destroy 
the  targets  it  deems  important. 

But  the  discussion  is  made  even  more 
complex,  and  it  Is  infused  with  additional 
risk,  by  the  fact  that  these  strategic  con- 
siderations operate  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Sentinel  will  work  with  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  efficiency,  an  assurance 
which  simply  cannot  be  given. 

It  is.  In  fact,  quite  probable  that  dur- 
ing a  heavy  attack  the  effectiveness  of  an 
ABM  system  would  drop  to  near  zero. 
The  Sentinel  is,  to  be  sure,  a  substantial 
improvement  over  the  Nike-Zeus,  with 
strengthened  ability  to  discern  between 
trash  and  nuclear  warheads,  higher- 
powered  radars,  and  a  significant  change 
from  neutron  heating  to  X-ray  kill  which 
will  make  the  defensive  explosion  effec- 
tive at  greater  distances  from  the  in- 
coming warhead. 

But  we  have  not  overcome,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  overcome  with  a 
system  in  which  some  missiles  intercept 
others,  the  problem  posed  by  ionization 
of  the  atmosphere  resulting  from  a  nu- 
clear explosion.  In  a  heavy  attack.  If  we 
were  able  to  intercept  a  portion  of  the 
first  wave  of  missiles,  the  explosions 
would  upset  the  gas  In  the  air  and  would 
create  a  shield  Impenetrable  by  radar. 
The  tracking  systems  on  which  the  ABM 
relies  so  heavily  woiUd  be  rendered  use- 
less. 

This  and  other  problems  severely  chal- 
lenge the  premise  that  the  Sentinel 
would,  in  fact,  save  a  significant  number 
of  American  lives,  even  if  we  could  as- 
sume that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
respond  by  sending  more  offensive  mis- 
siles. The  Maginot  line  analogy  is  not  at 
all  unreasonable. 

But  our  knowledge  of  the  technical 
problems  associated  with  the  Sentinel 
adds  another  critical  element  to  this  dis- 
cussion, for  while  we  can  operate  with 
some  fair  understanding  of  Its  weak- 
nesses our  adversaries  are  likely  to  be 
overly  generous  in  their  assessment. 
Working  from  the  Inherent  tendency  to 
imderrate  your  own  weapons  and  to 
overrate  those  of  the  opposition,  they 
are  likely  to  overrespond,  and  to  deploy 
enough  offensive  missiles  to  penetrate  a 
100  E>ercent  effective  ABM.  As  a  conse- 
quence, after  we  have  reached  the  next 
plateau  In  the  arms  race,  the  probability 
is  that  more  Americans,  instead  of  less, 
would  be  destroyed  In  a  nuclear  exchange 
than  is  presently  the  case. 

In  light  of  these  considerations  I  be- 
lieve we  can  draw  two  conclusions  about 
the  ABM.  The  first  Is  that  Its  deploy- 
ment would  be  a  serious  waste  of  oiu: 
resources,  akin  to  the  waste  which  the 
Soviet  Union  committed — and  Is  appar- 


ently recognizing  now— when  it  began 
to  deploy  the  limited  Galosh  defensive 
svstem  around  Moscow. 

The  second  is  that  the  Sentinel  would 
further  aggravate  the  arms  race  cycle 
which  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
seeking  to  escape,  in  the  mutuaj  realiza- 
tion that  rational  human  beings  ought 
to  avoid  both  Its  dangers  and  Its  terrific 
costs 

Mr.  President,  the  new  admlnl-stra- 
tion  has  an  opportunity  to  set  a  new  and 
much  more  hopeful  course.  It  will  have 
ma4e  a  highly  significant  contribution 
if  it  vrtll  but  delay  deployment  of  the 
ABM  while  two  possibilities  are  explored 
— the  prospects  for  reaching  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mutual  limita- 
tions, and  the  potential  of  developing  an 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system  which  would 
be  effective  and  useful. 

We  have  had  discouraging  signals  that 
the  administration  may  move  In  the  op- 
posite direction.  SecreUry  Laird  indi- 
cated at  his  press  conference  last  week 
that  he  views  the  Sentinel  as  a  bargain- 
ing tool,  and  that  he  believes  it  should 
be  deployed  as  such— so  we  can  "nego- 
tiate from  strength." 

I  firmly  challenge  that  assertion.  I  sug- 
gest that  all  we  will  prove  by  deploy- 
ment is  that  we  are  willing  to  waste  $5  to 
$10  billion  or  more  on  an  unworkable 
device,  and  I  fall  to  see  how  that  can 
help  us  In  negotlatloiis. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  concede  that  the 
Sentinel  may  have  some  value  as  a  bar- 
gaining tool,  what  possible  sense  can 
there  be  In  deploying  it  when  wc  are 
seeking  an  agreement  not  to  deploy? 

If  the  negotiations  were  successful,  we 
would  be  left  with  a  useless  system  which 
would  have  to  be  torn  out  to  comply  with 
an  agreement.  Secretary  Laird's  assess- 
ment would,  as  I  see  it,  have  us  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  a  bargainer  who 
offers  to  stop  pinching  himself  so  his 
cries  of  pain  will  stop  disturbing  the 
other  party. 

But  certainly  much  more  than  cost  is 
involved  here.  I  am  convinced  that  mov- 
ing ahead  with  the  ABM  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  likelihood  that  an  arms  control 
agreement  which  is  acceptable  to  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  found.  I  think  it  is  time  we  recog- 
nize that  they  are  not  going  to  accept 
stabilization  In  a  situation  where  we  can 
inflict  unacceptable  damage  upon  them 
in  a  second  strike  but  they  cannot  do  the 

same.  ,        ■  ^ 

Soviet  leaders  have  made  their  inter- 
est in  arms  control  talks  quite  clear, 
beginning  with  an  invitation  on  inaugu- 
ration day.  And  Peking  has  also  indi- 
cated its  desire  to  renew  talks  with  us  at 
Warsaw.  Certainly  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  In  detail  what  the  full  Inten- 
tions are  of  either  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese.  But  If  we  respond  by  provoking 
another  round  In  the  arms  race  on  the 
premise  of  "negotiating  from  strength" 
we  will  have  committed  a  serious  error 
which  mav  be  impossible  to  reverse  be- 
fore we  reach  a  higher  level  of  weapons 
and  a  higher  level  of  risk. 

These  are  questions  which  I  hope  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  advisers  are  eval- 
uating with  great  care.  The  Congress. 
whose  responsibilities  In  the  field  of  ra- 
tional security,  defense  and  arms  con- 
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trol  are  no  less  wdlghty,  should  be  con- 
sidering them  as  \rell.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  STTinnB,  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  willingness  to  broaden  this  year's 
committee  hearings  on  the  subject,  to 
include  a  measure  of  the  technical  ex- 
pertise which  has  alined  in  opposition 
to  the  ABM  and  which  we  can  only 
allude  to  on  the  Senate  floor.  These  will 
be  urgently  important  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  i  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  for  fiscal  1969  in- 
cluded $614.7  millton  for  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel.  If  wa  can  use  former  Sec- 
retary Clifford's  p^ture  statement  as  a 
guide  the  ante  wil^  more  than  double  in 
fiscal  1970,  to  about  $1,453  million  ex- 
clusive of  researcW  and  development. 

The  opportunity^  to  hold  up  deploy- 
ment is  to  avoid  frasting  that  amount. 
For  each  year  we  g<)  ahead  the  waste  and 
the  danger  will  intrease. 

\s  hopeless  path  now. 
pursue  an  illusion 
elude  our  grasp, 
le  Senator  has  asked 
estions. 

leased  with  the  state- 
^an  of  the  Committee 
the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  S^ennis*,  and  it  is  one 
we  would  expect  t\om  him.  He  intends 
to  see  that  this  question  is  thoroughly 
reviewed.  [ 

The  questions  df  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  do  need  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  [yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BRCXJKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  [Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  wish  to  aissociate  myself  with 
the  purpose  of  his  Remarks  today.  I  was 
privileged  to  support  him  in  his  attempts 
to  delay  the  depldyment  of  this  ABM 
system  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

This  morning  I  Was  at  the  Pentagon, 
and  I  asked  about  \the  cost  of  this  thin 
system.  The  figure  that  was  given  me. 
as  late  as  approximately  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  was  $5.8  billion.  I  was  rather 
surprised,  then,  to  h(ear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missduri  give  a  figure  this 
afternoon  of  S9.4  billion,  which  would  be 
an  extraordinary  Increase  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 


Let  us  get  off  tl 
To  stay  on  it  is 
which  v^nil  forever 

Mr.  COOPER. 
very   searching   qi 

We  are  all  very 
ment  of  the  chairr 
on   Armed  Service 


I  think  there  a] 
that  must  be  carefi 
so  costly  a  system  i; 
one  question  is  th( 
system.  I  think  tl 
really  been  supplii 


e  certain  questions 
ly  considered  before 
deployed.  Of  course, 
effectiveness  of  the 
t  no  evidence  has 
by  any  scientists 


which  would  indicate  that  this  system 
can  be  effective.  Th4  Pentagon  itself  said 


the  system  is  desig 
the  potential  of  Co 
next  decade.  They 
us  defense  against 


:d  to  defend  against 
unist  China  in  the 
Imit  it  will  not  give 
he  Soviet  Union. 


The  second  question  pertains  to  the 
potential  arms  ra^e  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  read  the  report  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  |(Mr.  Pell)  and  the 
Senator   from   Ten|iessee    (Mr.    Gore), 


when  they  returnee 
to  the  Soviet  Union 


In  that  report  stated  that  In  conversa- 
tions with  Premier  Kosy gin,  the  Premier 
Indicated  he  was  aiixlous  to  enter  into 
talks  for  mutual  disirmament. 


I  took  great  hean 


and  I  think  many  petople  took  great  heart 


from  their  mission 
One  of  the  passages 


from  that  passage. 


that  perhaps  we  were  entering  a  period 
in  which  we  could  begin  to  talk  about 
mutual  disarmament,  and  thereby  avoid 
another  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
So  I  explored  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  responded  to  our  thin 
antiballistic-missile  system  and  had  be- 
gun to  build  a  more  sophisticated  system 
themselves.  I  found  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  responded  at  all  or  that 
Communist  China  responded  at  all.  It 
would  seem  to  me  the  only  reaction  we 
have  had  is  a  desire  on  their  part  to  talk 
about  mutual  disarmament. 

Certainly  we  all  want  to  bring  about 
peace  in  the  world  and  we  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  that  would  trigger  an- 
other arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
even  Communist  China  for  that  matter. 
We  have  had  a  very  serious  problem 
in  Reading  and  in  Lynnfleld  in  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  resi- 
dents of  those  areas  have  been  up  in 
arms  about  the  construction  of  a  mis- 
sile site  right  within  their  neighborhoods. 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  it 
and  after  we  failed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  to  delay  the  deployment  of 
this  system,  I  hoped  to  have  the  site  lo- 
cated, for  instance,  at  Westover  Air  Force 
Base,  which  Is  in  the  western  part  of  our 
State.  But  the  engineers  said  there  were 
too  many  mountains  between  the  densely 
populated  area  of  Boston  and  Westover 
Field.  I  pursued  this  matter  this  morning 
in  the  Pentagon,  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  these  sites  will  be  built  In  densely 
populated  areas  because  they  are  de- 
signed to  protect  densely  populated 
areas.  Further  Interrogation  indicated 
they  had  made  certain  concessions  in 
some  of  these  sites,  perhaps  at  Lynnfleld, 
perhaps  in  Chicago,  and  other  places 
across  the  country,  which  might  mean 
there  would  be  a  buffer  zone  or  landscap- 
ing to  make  the  sites  as  palatable  as  pos- 
sible if  the  people  knew  they  had  no  al- 
ternative and  that  the  installation  could 
be  constructed. 

I  asked  if  the  costs  of  these  modifica- 
tions were  Included  in  the  projected  costs 
of  the  system.  It  would  appear  they  are 
not.  We  do  not  know  how  much  the  costs 
will  be.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington;  indi- 
cated on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today 
we  do  not  even  know  what  the  costs  are 
likely  to  be  In  1972  or  1974,  when  this 
system  is  to  be  completed,  because  we 
know  that  costs  are  ever  rising.  And, 
worst  of  all,  even  when  completed  we  do 
not  know  that  the  system  will  not  be 
obsolete.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  pointed  out  we  might  have 
a  system  on  our  hands  which  will  really 
be  of  no  value  to  the  Government. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  certainly  raised  an  important  ques- 
tion. I  serve  now  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  our 
chairman,  will  see  to  it  that  we  do  have 
hearings.  I  think  the  purpose  of  this 
colloquy,  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  new  administration  and 
the  Congress,  is  a  laudable  one.  I  think 
it  makes  known  to  them  that  there  are 
Members  of  this  body  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  should  be  a  reap- 
praisal and  an  In-depth  review,  and  that 


there  should  be  a  possible  reconsidera- 
tion before  we  continue  to  vote  more 
money  for  the  year  1969-70.  as  Is  pro- 
posed. So  there  Is  a  definite  remedy  which 
Is  available  to  us  and  this  Is  not  just  a 
futile  exercise  in  colloquy. 

I  think  this  colloquy  can  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  perhaps  delaying  the 
matter  until  we  can  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  mutual  disarmament  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  we  are  to  take  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  as  reported  to  us, 
there  is  some  possibility  that  an  agree- 
ment may  be  possible.  But  In  the  interim 
period  what  are  we  really  losing  if  we 
admit  the  system  will  not  protect  us 
against  a  Communist  threat? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  raised  a  very  serious  question 
when  he  asked:  If  we  are  saying  this 
system  is  designed  to  protect  us  against 
Communist  China,  why  did  we  first 
choose  Boston,  Mass ,  to  build  the  first 
site  of  Installation?  Communist  China 
is  not  in  that  direction.  Why  did  we  not 
build  it  out  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  or  some 
other  place  on  the  west  coast?  Why  did 
we  choose  the  Northeast  as  the  site  of  the 
first  installation? 

Of  course,  we  are  happy  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  the  Northeast 
are  being  protected,  but  we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  people  on  the  west 
coast.  I  suggest  that  this  Installation 
might  be  pointed  in  the  wrong  direction 
if,  in  fact,  our  primary  purpose  Is  a 
defense  against  the  Communist  Chinese 
capability. 

In  conclusion  I  must  add,  upon  Inter- 
rogation also,  was  the  purpose  merely  to 
build  this  thin  system  to  protect  us 
against  the  Communist  Chinese,  or  was 
this  system  designed  as  the  first  phase  of 
a  larger  and  more  sophisticated  system 
that  is  to  come  in  the  future?  The  an- 
swer would  appear  to  be  that  it  is  still 
designed  as  a  defense  against  the  Chinese 
capability,  but  It  is.  designed  so  it  can 
be  broadened  into  a  more  sophisticated 
system  which  ultimately  would  give  us  a 
defense  against  the  Soviet  capability. 

So  these  are  the  important  questions 
I  respectfully  suggest  have  to  be  an- 
swered. And  they  are  questions  that  I  am 
sure  will  come  out  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  perhaps  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  installation  of  this  complex 
and  dubious  defensive  system  have  done 
so  for  a  combination  of  reasons.  They 
can,  I  believe,  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
conclusion  that  these  costly  facilities 
would  in  fact  contribute  very  little  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  cen- 
tral reason  why  I  believe  this  conclusion 
is  justified.  The  system  which  has  been 
proposed  and  for  which  initial  site  ac- 
quisition has  begun  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  a  likely 
Chinese  nuclear  capability  in  the  coming 
decade.  No  knowledgeable  authority 
claims  that  we  could  now  construct  a 
really  effective  defense  against  the  far 
greater  Soviet  missile  threat,  although 
the  planned  system  would  provide  some 
defense  against  an  accidental  launch- 
ing by  the  Soviets  and  might  form  the 
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basis  for  a^more  elaborate  ABM  at  a  later 
date. 

But  we  cannot  focus  exclusively  on  the 
potential  benefits  this  system  might  offer 
vls-a-vls  a  Chinese  threat,  for  that  Is 
but  a  small  part  of  our  national  security 
problem.  It  is  precisely  in  Its  Ukely  im- 
pact on  the  strategic  relations  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  Americans  that  the 
so-called  thin  ABM  Is  more  dangerous 
than  defensive.  Why  is  that  so? 

I  believe  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  in  international  politics  that  any 
such  deployment  by  either  great  power 
will  oblige  the  other  to  increase  its  offen- 
sive forces,  either  quantitatively,  quali- 
tatively, or  both.  An  American  or  a 
Soviet  ABM  system  surely  will  increase 
the  risks  of  a  continued  arms  race  with 
unknowable  consequences  for  strategic 
stability  and  world  peace.  It  is  here  that 
the  gravest  long  term  dangers  lie  and, 
if  we  are  truly  to  ser\'e  our  country's 
interests,  I  believe  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  these  concerns.  The  apparent 
Soviet  decision  to  slow  down  or  abandon 
their  initial  ABM  deployment  suggests 
that  Moscow  is  also  aware  of  these 
considerations. 

At  the  moment  the  Soviet  Union  has 
renewed  its  expressions  of  interest  in 
bilateral  talks  about  possible  strategic 
arms  limitations.  It  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed if  at  the  very  time  when  some  pos- 
sibility emerged  of  a  serious  negotiation 
to  curb  the  arms  race,  the  United  States 
were  to  barge  ahead  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem heedless  of  its  implications  for  these 
vital  discussions.  It  has  been  argued  that 
we  should  proceed  on  this  system  in  order 
to  gain  leverage  in  the  negotiations.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  a  vigorous  research  and 
development  program,  looking  toward 
possible  deployment  if  the  talks  fail, 
provide  sufficient  leverage  at  far  less 
cost  and  with  substantiaUy  less  provoca- 
tion than  a  present  deployment. 

In  short  I  think  our  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  attend  to  the  central  Issues  In 
the  strategic  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  I 
would  contend  that  we  can  serve  this 
goal  best  by  prompt  ratification  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  and  by  immedi- 
ate efforts  to  begin  concrete  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  on  limiting  missile 
forces 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  a  new  administration  has  now  taken 
office  with  fresh  opportunities  to  explore 
the  possibiUties  of  mutual  restraint  by 
the  great  powers.  It  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  stra- 
tegic capabiUty  seems  to  have  evolved 
rather  more  slowly  than  initially  project- 
ed- this  should  provide  additional  tune 
for  us  to  press  forward  with  the  arms 
control  effort  before  making  a  large  and 
possibly  open-ended  commitment  to  antl- 
baUistic-missUe  defense.  We  should  make 
exhaustive  effoiis  in  this  direction,  in- 
cluding efforts  to  bring  the  Chinese  into 
a  reasonable  international  security  sys- 
tem, before  we  fall  back  upon  the  primi- 
tive and  unreliable  mechanism  of  com- 
petition in  deadly  arms,  a  mechanism 
which  subsists  only  by  fear  and  succeeds 
only  by  chance. 

These  international  considerations  are, 
of  course,  not  the  only  ones  we  must  take 


into  account.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  do- 
mestic turbulence  of  our  time,  we  have 
gained  a  new  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
pressing  needs  here  at  home.  The  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  would  be  required 
for  even  a  minimal  ABM  deployment 
could  doubtless  find  constructive  and  vi- 
tal use  for  the  well-being  of  our  society. 
Our  cities,  oui-  schools,  our  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  impoverished  adults — 
these  have  a  paramount  claim  upon  our 
resources.  We  cannot  fail  to  confront  the 
issue  of  whether  the  billions  at  stake  can 
rightly  go  to  a  questionable  defensive  sys- 
tem when  so  many  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple are  in  dire  need.  The  question  of 
priority  wall  not  down— and  I,  for  one, 
would  resolve  it  in  favor  of  investment 
in  our  critical  domestic  programs. 

In  arguing  against  the  present  invest- 
ment in  ABM,  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  recognize  that  judgments  in  these 
matters  are  rarely  final  and  conclusive. 
ABM  technology  may  become  more  reli- 
able and  resolve  the  technical   doubts 
which   persist   about   the   system.    The 
political    tensions    and   hostilities    that 
plague  the  search  for  peace  may  not 
yield  to  even  the  most  earnest  negotia- 
tions. The   situation   we   now  perceive 
may  change.  But  that  is  hardly  a  reason 
for  plunging  ahead  in  a  premature  in- 
vestment  in   weapons   with   such    far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  future  se- 
curitv   of   every   human  being   on   this 
planet.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  this  deci- 
sion the  closest  possible  scrutiny,  while 
pursuing  as  diligently  as  possible  the 
diplomatic  alternative.  That  is  what  we 
propose  and  what  we  hope  the  Senate 
will  support.  ^^     ^     , 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
who,  as  usual,  has  performed  a  great 
service  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  air 
these  views,  discuss  these  matters,  and 
permit  the  American  people  to  know 
more  about  the  matter  because  we  could 
fool  the  American  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  They  may  be  buying  a 
package  that  does  not  give  them  the  se- 
curity they  think  they  are  obtaining. 

Mi-.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  not  to  be  a  futile  exercise,  but 
we  do  expect  to  bring  to  bear  whatever 
influence  we  can  to  prevent  deployment 
of  this  system,  at  least  untU  it  is  proven 
to  be  a  system  that  wiU  bring  security 
to  the  United  States  and  not  danger. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  colloquy  which 
has  taken  place  this  afternoon  has  been 
most  enlightening.  I  was  interested  in  so 
many  questions  that  I  cannot  remember 
all  of  them. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  this  thin  line 
is  directed  against  Peking  or,  in  effect, 
in  the  long  run  is  to  be  directed  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  I  recall  the  debate 
of  last  year,  I  believe  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  made  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  comes  to  mind  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, indirectly  but  not  formally,  but 
strongly,  since  the  new  administration 
has  come  into  power,  has  indicated  that 
it  would  like  to  sit  down  with  us  to  dis- 


cuss such  things  as  the  missile  race,  the 
ABM  systems,  the  Mideast,  and  other 
matters  of  mutual  concern  and  mutual 
worry. 

I  can  understand  why  the  present  ad- 
ministration as  yet  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  react,  but  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  are  giving  these  feelers 
from  the  Soviet  Union— and  I  say  this  on 
my  own  responsibility  only— every  con- 
sideration, to  see  what,  if  anything,  can 
be  done:  because  I  recall  the  President 
said,  not  once  but  several  times,  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  move  into  negotiations  and 
away  from  confrontation.  I  believe  him. 
I  think  that  he  is  trj'ing  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse  in  which  this  coimtry 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  world,  finds 
itself,  because  we  cannot  confine  our- 
selves to  United  States-Soviet  Union  re- 
lations. Our  interests  encompass  a  far 
wider  range.  There  are  a  good  many  dif- 
ficult areas  which  we  have  to  face  up  to, 
and  we  must  try  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  confront  us  there. 

Mr.  President,   I   have  been  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  the  debate  this  after- 
noon. I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
statement   made   by   the   distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  because  he  indicated  an  open 
mind,  that  he  was  concerned,  that  he 
had  some  questions,  and  that  he  was 
^oing  to  see  to  it  that  all  sides  would  be 
heard. 
I  think  that  is  good. 
I  think  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Kentucky   and   his  col- 
leagues on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today 
are  doing  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
not  only  so  far  as  the  hearings  in  the 
Armed    Services    Committee    are    con- 
cerned, but  also  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  well,  of  which  we  are  both 
members;  as  well  as  In  the  thinking  of 
the  administration. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  indicated  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  and  others,  were  giving  this 
matter  their  closest  attention:  and  that 
he  anticipated,  when  they  got  through 
with  their  sur\'eys.  they  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  then,  of 
course,  he  would  make  a  decision. 

I  must  say,  frankly,  that  I  have  great 
faith,  on  the  basis  of  the  President's 
statement  and  activities  so  far,  that  he 
will  go  Into  this  matter  thoroughly,  rea- 
sonably, and  in  depth.  Let  us  hope  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings  made  by  the 
Members  who  are  in  his  administration, 
on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  given  by 
witnesses  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  related  agencies,  as  well  as  on 
the  basis  of  the  consistent  and  continu- 
ous colloquy  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Senate  over  the  past 
3  years,  a  proper  decision  will  be  made 
at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
can  go  too  far  in  this  matter  of  a  thin 
line,  which  I  think  is,  in  effect,  a  "make 
believe"  line.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have 
any  effect  in  its  present  stage,  although, 
for  the  time  being,  the  main  activity 
seems  to  be  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
in  Massachusetts,  Illinois.  Montana. 
Washington,    and    elsewhere.    But    we 
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should  be  very  cjreful  that  we  do  not 
get  started  on  a  project  If  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely feasible  and  necessary,  because 
this  $5.8  billion  figure  which  the  Senator 
from  MassachuseCts  tMr.  Brooke)  has 
mentioned,  and  the  $9.4  billion  flguie 
which  the  Senatoi"  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stmington)  has  mentioned,  are  sizable 
Increases  from  thel$5  billion  figure.  How- 
ever, It  is  my  understanding  that  at  a 
minimum  it  will  tAke  at  least  $50  billion 
to  complete  an  ABM  system,  and  it  could 
well  cost  $100  billion,  or  more — and  very 
likely  more.  J 

Let  me  say  thai  the  Soviet  Union  is 
spending  a  similar'  amount  of  money  to 
build  a  .similar  number  of  ABM's. 

Where  would  both  countries  be  at  the 
end? 
Right  where  they  are  today. 
What  would  happen  to  the  problems 
in  our  own  coimtryiin  the  urban  areas,  in 
the  poverty-stricken  parts  of  this  Nation, 
where  money  is  naeded  Euid  help  is  de- 
sired, and  where  we  have  a  potential 
explosion- which  must  be  attended  to? 

Thus,  I  hope  thait,  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  imd  in  the  name  of 
mankind,  we  will  n^t  start  on  a  mad  race 
which  will  accomplish  nothing  for  either 
coimtry,  but  will  merely  increase  danger 
for  the  world. 

The  Russians  have  problems  at  home. 
We  have  got  enough  In  the  way  of  prob- 
lems  at  home,  too. 

Is  there  not  soma  way  that  we  can  get 
together  to  try  to  work  out  these  differ- 
ences over  ABM's  aid  missiles,  and  try  to 
work  together  to  bilng  the  Mideast  into 
some  sort  of  economic  stability,  and 
work  together  to  biiUd  peace  where  pos- 
sible throughout  the  world. 

Instead  of  giving]  despair  to  mankind, 
let  us  give  mankind  hope. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  to  me.  dApplausel. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Ml 


appreciate  the  state  nent  of  the  majority 
leader. 

He  always  speaks  with  wisdom.  He 
speaks  with  good  sense.  He  speaks  with 
justice.  He  speaks   vith  compassion. 

He  has  made  a  sp(  ech  today  which  the 
whole  country  shou  d  hear 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 


a  privilege  to  work  under  the  leadership 


of  the  distinguished 
tucky,  as  I  have  in 


this  particular  field — only   one   among 


many. 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.   COOPER, 
yield  to  the  Senator 
<Mr.  Kennedy*  ,  w 
and  so  patiently  to 

xMr.  KENNEDY.  J 
that  the  country, 
ate,  has  benefited  g 
cussion  here  this 
ticularly  by  the  cominents 
most  thoughtful  spokesmen 
namely,  the  distinguished 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooj^er) 
gulshed    Senator 
Mansfield)  . 

I  know  that  each 
will  benefit  in  the 
siderations  and  delil^rations 
ing   the   comments 
raised  about  this  Serltinel 


President,  I  deeply 


It  is  a  pleasure  and 


Senator  from  Ken- 
the  past  4  years  in 


M|-.  President,  I  now 
from  Massachusetts 
vh(t  has  waited  so  long 
SI  eak. 

yi  r.  President,  I  think 

an  1  certainly  the  Sen- 

eatly  from  the  dis- 

a^temoon,  most  par- 

of  two  of  the 

in  this  body: 

Senator  from 

and  the  distin- 

frbm    Montana    (Mr. 


1  lember  of  this  body 
course  of  his  own  con- 
by  review- 
and    the   questions 
ABM  program 


by  these  two  very  thoughtful,  creative, 
and  sensitive  men. 

There  Is  a  steadily  rising  tide  of  doubt 
in  this  country  about  the  soundness,  ne- 
cessity and  cost  of  some  of  our  national 
defense  programs.  Many  of  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  expressed  these  doubt* 
most  articulately  have  done  so  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber..  Their  ranks  are 
ever  growing,  and  this  reflects,  I  think, 
the  growing  feeling  in  the  country  at 
large. 

The  Senate,  charged  with  advising  the 
President  on  foreign  policy  matters,  is 
an  entirely  appropriate  forum  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  course  our 
national  defense  planners  have  charted. 
And  the  Congress  Itself,  charged  with 
examining  and  appropriating  funds  for 
requests  to  carry  out  this  course,  must 
bear  the  burden  of  Insisting  that  these 
national  defense  policies  are  rational  and 
sound. 

Let  me  be  entirely  candid  in  expressing 
my  belief  that  we  in  the  Congress — with 
the  notable  exception  of  a  few  of  our 
colleagues — have  been  remiss  in  bearing 
our  responsibiliUes.  We  have  not  insisted 
on  full  information,  in  many  cases,  where 
national  defense  Is  at  stake.  We  have 
appropriated  funds  for  programs  which 
have  not  proved  workable,  and  which, 
after  the  expenditure  of  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars,  have  been  canceled.  National 
defense  programs  have  somehow  been 
above  the  battle— it  has  always  been 
implicit  in  many  of  our  debates  that  it  is 
perhaps  unpatriotic  to  question  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  are  fortunate,  I  think,  that  this  is 
increasingly  less  so  than  in  the  immedi- 
ate past.  If  we  in  the  Congress — and 
particularly  in  the  Senate — take  an  ever 
larger  role  in  the  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions regarding  the  course  our  national 
defense  policies  take,  then  it  is  my  own 
conviction  that  our  country  will  be  bet- 
ter defended  at  less  cost,  that  our  com- 
mon desire  for  world  peace  will  be  more 
rapidly  advanced,  and  that  our  division 
of  Federal  budget  expenditures  will  be 
considerably  more  rational. 

The  particular  concern  which  brings 
me  to  make  these  remarks  is  the  plarmed 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti- ballistic 
missile  system.  Administration  figures 
indicate  a  cost  of  $5.5  billion  for  deploy- 
ment of  a  "thin"  system.  Yet  most  ex- 
perts readily  acknowledge  that  the  pres- 
sures for  deployment  of  a  full  Sentinel 
ABM  system  will  be  severe— and  that 
this  full  system  will  cost  upwards  of  $60 
billion.  When,  we  should  ask,  has  there 
been  a  full  and  candid  national  debate 
over  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  com- 
mitting this  vast  simi  to  a  system  which 
may  well  not  work?  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  had  such  a  debate, 
but  that  we  should. 

We  all  remember  the  national  debate 
over  medicare,  a  debate  which  raged  for 
years.  And  we  remember  the  long  debate 
over  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  Each  of  these  programs, 
programs  which  were,  incidentally,  long 
overdue,  was  enacted  only  after  the  most 
complete  and  microscopic  examination 
of  the  pluses  and  the  minuses.  It  is  high 
time  that  programs  for  national  defense 


no  longer  receive  carte  blanche  treat- 
ment in  the  Congress.  Instead,  they 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
as  other  programs.  I  share  this  view 
with  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues, 
and  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  as  the 
new  Administration  reviews  the  deci- 
sions made  two,  three,  and  more  years 
ago  relating  to  national  defense  and  for- 
eign policy,  and  examines  the  underly- 
ing assumptions  and  rationale,  we  in  the 
Congress  should,  too.  demand  fuller  and 
more  candid  discussion. 

The  Sentinel  ABM  system  is  a  case  in 
point. 

It  was  put  forward  as  a  defense  against 
an  unsophisticated  Chinese  ICBM  threat. 
Yet  we  have  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
are  developing  weapons  systems  which 
would  make  the  Sentinel  system  obsolete. 
It  was  put  forward  at  a  cost  of  $3.5 
billion.  Yet  present  estimates  have  risen 
to  $5.5  billion,  and  perhaps  to  $9.4  bil- 
lion. 

It  was  put  forward  when  arms  limita- 
tion discussions  with  the  Soviets  were  in 
only  preliminary  stages.  Yet  we  now 
have  hard  evidence  that  the  Soviets  wish 
to  proceed  immediately  with  disarma- 
ment talks. 

It  was  put  forward  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing American  lives  in  a  nuclear  exchange. 
Yet  Defense  Department  figures  indi- 
cate this  assumption  to  be  in  error. 

It  was  put  forward  on  the  argument 
that  Sentinel  deployment  would 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviets.  Yet  analysis  of  this 
argiunent  reveals  its  basic  unsoundness. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  raise  grave  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  carrying  the  decision  to  deploy 
Sentinel  forward,  and  whether  it  creates 
not  true  security,  but  instead  a  false 
security. 

I.  for  one,  am  against  that  decision. 
I  was  when  it  was  made.  And  I  will 
work  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  to  see  it  reversed. 

As  background  for  that  work,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  offer  a  review  In  some  de- 
tail of  the  major  issues,  as  I  see  them, 
which  will  be  at  stake  in  the  Senate  de- 
bates this  year. 

In  September  of  1967,  our  Govern- 
ment announced  plans  to  deploy  a  limit- 
ed antiballistic  missile  system  at  various 
sites  across  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
tinel system  relies  upon  coordinated  use 
of  a  battery  of  different  components  for 
its  effectiveness.  It  uses  central  comput- 
ers, two  types  of  radars,  and  two  types 
of  missiles  to  seek  out  and  destroy  in- 
coming enemy  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  before  they  reach  the  United 
States. 

The  first  type  of  radar  is  the  perimeter 
acqusition  radar— PAR — used  for  long- 
range  tracking  of  incoming  missiles.  The 
second  is  the  missile  site  radar — MSR — 
used  both  for  shorter  range  tracking  of 
incoming  missiles  and  for  guiding  our 
own  defending  U.S.  missiles  to  their  tar- 
gets. The  first  missile  type  is  the  Spartan, 
a  three-stage  solid  propellant  missile 
launched  from  an  underground  silo.  It 
has  a  range  of  several  hundred  miles, 
carries  a  thermonuclear  warhead,  and 
is  designed  for  long-range  interception 
of  incoming  missiles.  The  second  missile 
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type  is  the  Sprint,  a  two-stage,  solid 
propellant  missile,  also  nuclear  tipped 
and  laimched  from  an  underground  silo. 
It  is  designed  for  short-range  inter- 
ception of  the  incoming  missiles  which 
have  penetrated  the  long-range  Spartan 
defense. 

As  presently  planned,  the  "thin"  Sen- 
tinel system  would  include  six  PAR  ra- 
dars, ranged  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  facing  the  polar  routes  of  incom- 
ing missiles.  Each  PAR  site  would  be 
about  300  acres  in  size,  and  the  PAR 
itself  would  be  housed  in  a  concrete 
building  140  feet  long  and  330  feet  wide. 
Each  PAR  site  would  also  be  connected 
to  a  number  of  "farms"  of  Spartan  mis- 
siles, and  next  to  each  Spartan  farm 
would  be  a  farm  of  Sprint  rhlssiles  to- 
gether with  an  MSR  site.  The  MSR  sites 
would  be  about  280  acres  in  size. 

Site  for  Sentinel  missile  farms  have 
been  announced  near  Boston;  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.;  Chicago;  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.; 
Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Los  Angeles;  New 
York  City;  Salt  Lake  City;  Seattle;  Al- 
b£iny,  Ga.;  San  Francisco;  Sedalia,  Mo.; 
and  Honolulu. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  who  de- 
veloped the  Sentinel  system  have  quite 
literally  accomplished  technological  mir- 
acles, devising  equipment  of  immense 
sophistication.  Construction  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  would  be  the  single 
most  complicated  engineering  feat  ever 
undertaken  in  the  world.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  despite  these  technological 
miracles,  and  despite  our  undoubted  abil- 
ity to  complete  this  engineering  feat,  con- 
struction of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
would  be  a  waste  of  money.  Even  worse, 
construction  of  the  system  may  set  the 
cause  of  world  peace  back  immeasura- 
bly. 

Last  week,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  De- 
ferise  Laird  and  asked  him  to  place  an 
immediate  freeze  on  all  Defense  Depart- 
ment activity  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  sites.  I 
did  so  because  of  increasing  evidence  that 
pushing  forward  with  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Many  of 
our   Nation's    most    eminent    scientists 
some  with  experience  at  the  highest  pol- 
icy levels  of  our  Government,  make  what 
appears  to  be  an  irrefutable  case  against 
continuing  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
system.  This  case  is  not  grounded  merely 
on  technical,   or  on  budgetary,   or  on 
larger    foreign     policy     considerations. 
Rather,  it  encompasses  all  these  con- 
siderations, and  more,  and  for  this  reason 
is  so  compelling.  It  also  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  upon  the  Na- 
tion's policymaking  procedures. 

The  first  of  the  Sentinel  system  sites  Is 
planned  for  just  outside  Boston.  A  PAR 
site  is  presently  under  construction  in 
North  Andover,  Mass.;  and  the  notices  of 
invitation  to  bid  on  the  initial  phases  of 
an  MSR  site  in  the  Lynnfleld-Reading 
area  of  Massachusetts,  are  scheduled  to 
go  out  on  February  20, 1969.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  conducted  a  series 
of  meetings  in  Massachusetts,  in  an 
effort  to  explain  to  the  residents  of  the 


Boston  area  what  the  Sentinel  system 
facilities  involve. 

The  most  recent  of  these  meetings  was 
held  at  the  Reading  High  School  last 
Wednesday  evening,  and  attended  by 
some  1,500  persons.  Among  those  present 
were  a  number  of  eminent  scientists,  and 
the  information  they  presented  and  the 
arguments  they  made  merit  review,  I 
think,  in  the  Congress.  In  sum,  the  case 
they  made  questions  the  very  soundness 
of  the  decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel 
SBM  system.  Let  me  summarize  the 
points  made  at  the  meeting: 

First,  technical  questions.  We  simply 
do  not  have  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Sentinel  system  wUl  function  under  com- 
bat conditions,  against  either  a  Chinese 
threat  or,  particularly,  against  a  ^vlet 
threat    The  component  missUes  of  the 
Sentinel  system— the  Spartan  and  the 
Sprint— have  proven  under  test  condi- 
tions that  they  can  Intercept  an  Incom- 
ing ICBM,  and  that  their  warheads  can 
neutralize  an  enemy  missile.  But  we  have 
learned  that  our  radars  are  blacked  out 
for  some  minutes  after  an  atmospheric 
nuclear  explosion,  because  of  the  cloud  ol 
ionized  gas  such  an  explosion  creates. 
While  this  cloud  is  dissipating,  which 
takes  some  minutes,  the  heart  of  the 
Sentinel  system— the  sophisticated  ra- 
dars—are useless.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
prospect  of  an  enemy  deliberately  hold- 
ing back  the  bulk  of  a  hypothetical  salvo, 
untU  our  radars  are  blacked  out,  perhaps 
from  the  explosion  of  our  own  defending 
mlssUes.  Then  this  enemy  would  loose 
the  bulk  of  his  attacking  missiles,  which 
would  be  undetected  by  our  Sentinel  and 
hit  their  U.S.  targets. 

Then  too,  there  are  other  questions,  in 
response  to  reports  of  limited  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system,  the  U.S.  is 
developing  counter-measures— including 
multiple  independent  re-entry  vehicles 
(MIRVs),  which  will  permit  a  single 
missile  to  carry  up  to  ten  warheads.  AU 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing    slmUar    offensive    counter- 
measures   to    oiu:   Sentinel   and   other 
weapons  systems,  such  as  orbital  delivery 
systems  and  low-flying  missiles  In  frac- 
tional orbits  (FOBS) ,  which  would  not  be 
detected  by  our  radar  defenses.  There  Is 
another,  somewhat  different,  technical 
question  weU  worth  repeating.  By  the 
very  fact  of  Including  the  short-range 
Sprint  in  the  Sentinel  system,  our  plan- 
ners  have  indicated   their   beUef   that 
some   number    of    enemy    missiles    will 
penetrate  the  long-range  Spartan  shield, 
and  thus  must  be  intercepted  at  lower 
altitudes  by  the  Sprint.  A  determined 
enemy  might  set  his  incoming  missiles  to 
detonate  at  an  altitude  of  50,000  feet,  or 
about  where  a  Sprint  intercept  might 
take  place.  Yet  the  detonation  of  a  large 
nuclear  warhead  at  50,000  feet  would 
cause  great  devastation  in  a  large  area 
beneath  it— fire  and  radiation  devasta- 
tion An  enemy  might  also  direct  a  war- 
head with  a  high  fallout  yield  into  an 
unpopulated  area,  not  protected  by  a 
point  defense  Sprint  missile.  The  fallout 
from   this   weapon   could    destroy   the 
United  States  just  as  well  as  could  a 
direct  hit.  ♦^  ^v^ 

In  sum,  there  are  two  threads  to  tne 
unresolved  technical  questions.  In  the 


first  place,  as  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner, 
Science  Advisor  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  pointed  out  recently: 

A  few  competent  people  expect  the  ex- 
tremely complex  ABM  system  to  work  the 
first  time;  yet  It  must  to  have  any  effect. 


And  in  the  second  place,  as  former 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  pointed 
out  recently  in  commenting  on  the  re- 
ported Soviet  ABM  deployment: 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  senior  civilian 
or  military  official  In  the  Defence  Department 
that  does  not  believe  that  ...  we  have  the 
technical  capability  to  react  In  such  a  way 
as  to  assure  our  continued  capability  to 
penetrate  that  Soviet  ABM  defence. 

Since  the  Soviets  have  shown  that  they 
have  a  technological  capability  which  can 
match  ours,  I  am  sure  that  the  senior 
Soviet  officials  believe  they  can  penetrate 
the  Sentinel  ABM  defense  we  are  de- 
veloping, just  as  we  believe  we  can  pene- 
trate any  system  they  develop. 

Second,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  his  January  18,  1969,  state- 
ment on  national  defense  posture,  former 
Defense  Secretary  Clifford  said  that  we 
stand  "on  the  eve  of  a  new  round  in  the 
armaments  race  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  race  which  will  contribute  nothing  to 
the  real  security  of  either  side,  while  in- 
creasing substantially  the  already  great 
defense  burdens  of  both."  Secretary  Clif- 
ford then  urged  pursuit  of  an  agreement  *" 
with  the  Soviets  on  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. For  at  least  three  years,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  persuade   the 
Soviets  to  agree  on  such  a  limitation.  A 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have   recently   visited   with   the   Soviet 
leadership,  and  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Soviet  are  ready  to  begin  dis- 
cussions with  the  United  States.  One  Indi- 
cation of  this  readiness  may  be  the  report 
of  Secretary  Clifford,  also  in  his  defense 
posture  statement,  that  the  Soviets  have 
curtailed  construction  of  a  Moscow- area 
ABM  system. 

So  much,  of  such  large  Importance  to 
the  future  of  mankind,  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance of  agreeing  to  limit  armaments,  that 
we  must  not  follow  any  course — no  mat- 
ter when  or  by  whom  set — which  leads 
to  an  Intensification  of  the  arms  race.  As 
Secretary  Clifford  pointed  out.  our  best 
intelligence  tells  us  that  the  Soviets  are 
slowing  construction  of  their  limited 
ABM  system.  Should  we  provoke  them 
Into  speeding  up  construction,  by  build- 
ing our  own,  and  thus  exacerbate  the 
tensions  which  He  between  us?  I  think 
not.  We  should  raise  the  prospects  for 
world  peace  by  seeking  to  phase  the  arm- 
aments race  down,  not  by  escalating  it. 

Third,  site  location.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  two  Sentinel  system  site  locations  are 
in  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  area. 
The  sites  near  Seattle  and  Chicago  are 
likewise  situated  In  populated  areas.  This 
site  placement  raises  three  immediate 
and  important  questions,  one  relating  to 
safety  from  accidental  explosions,  one  to 
enemy  targeting  considerations,  and  the 
last  to  the  rationale  for  constructing  a 
"thin"  Sentinel  system.  While  the  exact 
figures  are  classified,  the  best  estimates 
are  that  an  accidental  explosion  in  the 
silo  of  a  Spartan  warhead  would  cause 
total  devastation  in  an  area  5  miles  in 
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ous  destruction  over  a 
Although  the  risk  of 
accidental  explosi<)n  is  very  low.  It  is  not 
zero — and  for  thl^  reason,  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  ask  jivhy  at  least  the  Spar- 
tan missiles  are  Qot  placed  in  impopu- 
lated  areas,  just  ak  our  ICBM's  are.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  the  light  of  expert 
testimony  that  shiuld  the  missiles  be  50, 
or  a  100  miles  distant  from  the  Boston 
area,  the  quality  <)f  protection  accorded 
Boston  would  not  differ.  Since,  with  in- 
coming ICBM's  we  are  dealing  in  dis- 
tances of  many  tjhousands  of  miles,  it 
would  hardly  be  deferent  were  the  Sen- 
tinel missiles  located  more  remotely  from 
Boston  and  other  populated  areas,  where 
safety  would  be  qiuch  higher. 

Another  factor  telated  to  site  location 
Is  enemy  targeting!  We  must  assume  that 
our  Sentinel  ABI^  sites — certainly  the 
PAR  radars — would  be  prime  enemy  tar- 
gets in  the  event  of  attack.  On  this  basis 
also,  they  should  |  be  placed  in  remote 
areas,  as-  the  mofet  rudimentary  safe- 
guard. And  this  is  so  whether  or  not  we 
assume  that  a  hypi)thetical  enemy  would 
consider  populatioji  centers  as  the  prime 
target.  1 

Finally,  one  mukt  draw  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  trie  Sentinel  sites  are 
close  to  population  centers  because  our 
planners  envisage!  not  a  "thin"  ABM 
system,  but  insteai  a  full  one.  For  if  we 
planned  only  a  fthin"  system,  there 
would  be  no  need  no  place  the  sites  close 
to  the  cities.  Instead,  they  could  be  put 
In  remote  countryside  areas. 

Fourth,  cost.  When  first  discussed  in 
earlj-  1967,  the  costs  of  this  "thin"  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  [were  estimated  to  be 
$3.5  billion.  By  September,  1967,  when  the 
deployment  decision  was  announced  by 
the  Government,  the  cost  had  risen  to 
So  billion.  The  most  recent  estimates 
are  $5.5  bUUon.  Previous  experience  with 
weapons  systems  of  this  tsrpe  make  It  a 
near  certainty  tha ;  these  estimates  will 
be  far  too  low — thiit  we  may  eventually 
spend  $10  or  $15  billion  on  just  this 
"thin"  system  befoie  it  is  completed.  We 
must  not,  either.  Ignore  what  will  be 
strong  pressures  t^  expand  the  "thin" 
Sentinel  system  into  a  full-blown,  ex- 
tensive ABM  systefn,  at  cost  estimates 
of  $60  billion, 
far  along  in  commit 


which  run  upwards 
Before  we  get  too 


Ing  ourselves  to  a  project  with  this  price 
tag,  we  should  be  certain  we  are  buying  a 
system  which  will  vork,  and  which  will 


not  be  obsolete  in 


5  or  10  years.  Obso- 


lescence is  an  unfcrtunate  hallmark  of 
man>-  of  our  military  defense  programs, 


largely  because  of 


unexpected  technological  advances.  For- 
mer Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance  testified  2  years  ago  that — 


Because  of  the  ve<y 
the  technology  chang(  s, 
tlve    (.\BM)    system 
have  to  turn  orer  the 
vears. 


that 
wisely 


If,  by  1975,  the 
solete,  can  we  say 
construct  It  were 
ond-strike  missile 
versally  acknowled^d 
destroy  Russia  and 
less  willing  to  attack 
a  "thin"  ABM  syst<  m 
even  be  sure  will  woi  k 


long  leadtimes  and 


rapid  rate  at  which 

to  maintain  an  eSec- 

one   would   essentially 

whole  system  every  few 


Sentinel  system  is  ob- 

the  funds  spent  to 

spent?  Our  sec- 

cfepabllity  is  now  unl- 

to  be  sufficient  to 

I  ?hlna;  would  they  be 

us  because  we  have 

which  we  carmot 

under  combat  con- 


ditions? I  do  not  think  so,  and  con- 
sequently think  whatever  funds  we  do 
spend  on  Sentinel  deployment  will  be 
spent  unwisely. 

Fifth,  bargaining  posture.  Supporters 
of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  often  make 
the  argument  that  construction  of  the 
system  will  strengthen  the  bargaining 
position  of  the  United  States  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviets,  in  any  disannament  talks. 

This  argument  seems  particularly  fal- 
lacious to  me,  on  a  number  of  counts.  In 
the  first  place,  since  even  Sentinel  pro- 
ponents concede  that  the  "thin"  Sentinel 
system  would  be  Ineffective  against  a  So- 
viet attack,  and  Ineffective  against  what- 
ever sophisticated  missiles  the  Chinese 
possess,  I  can  see  no  advantage  at  all.  In 
talks  with  the  Soviets,  in  having  an  ABM 
system  which  has  virtually  no  Impact  on 
their  offensive  missile  capability. 

In  the  second  place,  by  the  middle  of 
this  year  the  Soviets  will  be  on  a  parity 
with  the  United  States  in  the  number  of 
deployed  ICBMs.   In  any  disai-mament 
talks,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would 
agree  to  an  arms  moratorium  requiring 
them  to  come  out  at  a  disadvantage  vls- 
a-vls  the  United  States,  a  disadvantage 
from  which  they  did  not  suffer  when  the 
talks  began.  The  same  argument  applies 
to  an  ABM  system.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Soviets  would  agree  to  a  mora- 
torium permitting  the  United  States  to 
maintain  an  ABM  system,  while  they — 
the  Soviets — did  not  have  an  effective 
one.  Consequently,  construction  of  the 
Sentinel  system  will  have  no  relevance 
whatever  upon  our  bargaining  posture. 
And  in  the  third  place,  assuming  that 
we  did  complete  the  "thin"  Sentinel  sys- 
tem,  and   that   the   Soviets   did   corre- 
spondingly, and  then  we  reached  a  dis- 
armament agreement — we  would  then, 
presumably,  dismantle  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem which  would  have  gained  us  nothing 
in  the  negotiations  and  cost  us  billions 
of  dollars.  Only  if  we  viewed  the  ABM 
system  as  important  vis-a-vis  a  Chinese 
threat,  would  it  make  sense  to  maintain 
an  ABM  system.  In  this  regard,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Soviets — who 
may  have  reason  to  fear  Chinese  inter- 
mediate range  missiles — have  curtailed 
their  own  ABM  construction  activity. 

In  sum,  I  see  no  validity  to  the  argu- 
ment that  we  need  a  Sentinel  system  to 
strengthen  our  hand  with  the  Soviets — 
the  "thin"  Sentinel  cannot  make  us  any 
stronger  than  we  now  are. 

Sixth,  distortion  of  Federal  funding 
priorities.  The  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
have  seriously  threatened  the  stability  of 
our  economy,  and  have  forced  a  severe 
cutback  in  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
nonmllitai-y  programs  in  education, 
housing,  health,  employment,  and  con- 
servation. This  cutback  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  the  divisions  and  unrest  with  which 
we  have  had  to  deal  here  at  home  in  the 
last  30  months. 

One  measure  of  how  drastic  the  cut- 
back has  been  is  the  difference  between 
the  authorization  and  the  appropriation 
for  any  given  program.  Writing  in 
Agenda  for  the  Nation,  former  Budget 
Bureau  Director  Charles  Schultze  said 
that— 

A  sample  count  of  fifteen  programs,  aU 
dealing  with  relatively  Important  social  prob- 


lems. Indicated  that  actual  program  levels 
In  fiscal  1969  were  about  $5  bUUon  below  the 
authorized  amount. 

This  underfundlng  of  our  domestic 
programs  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  long  hoped  that  the  "peace  divi- 
dend," the  funds  which  would  be  freed  up 
for  purposes  other  than  Vietnam  when 
the  war  there  is  phased  down,  could  be 
applied  to  these  underfunded  domestic 
programs.  This  would  be  a  major  step 
forward,  in  my  opinion,  in  redressing  the 
present  distortion  in  our  budget  priori- 
ties. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  see 
the  "E>eace  dividend" — whatever  may  be 
its  size — diverted  to  the  Sentinel  and 
similar  projects,  then  we  stand  little 
chance  of  reuniting  the  Nation. 

Seventh,  limitation  of  U.S.  casualties. 
The  argument  is  generally  made  that  de- 
ployment of  even  a  "thin"  Sentinel  sys- 
tem will  save  American  lives  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  exchange.  But  based  on  offi- 
cial, published  Defense  Department  fig- 
ures, this  is  simply  not  so.  These  figures 
appear  in  former  Secretary  McNamara's 
testimony  last  year  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees.  In  sum,  they  indi- 
cate that  a  Soviet  preemptive  first 
strike  against  U.S.  military  and  city 
targets  would  cause  120  million  casual- 
ties. The  figures  then  indicate  that  de- 
ployment of  the  "thin"  Sentinel  system 
would  reduce  this  casualty  figure  by  20 
million,  to  100  million — so  long  as  the 
Soviets  did  not  respond  to  our  ABM  de- 
ployment by  installing  penetration  aids 
on  their  offehsive  missile  systems.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  did  respond 
by  installing  penetration  aids,  then  the 
casualty  figure  would  again  be  120  mil- 
lion— precisely  where  we  would  be  with- 
out the  Sentinel  ABM  system.  Can  there 
be  anyone  who  doubts  the  intention  and 
capability  to  respond  to  our  initiatives.  I, 
for  one.  feel  sure  that  Soviet  scientists 
and  engineers  are  working  to  develop  and 
install  penetration  devices,  just  as  we  are. 

There  are  many  more  arguments  to 
be  put  forward  against  deploying  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  many  of  which 
were  aired  in  Senate  debates  last  year. 
In  the  main,  they  question  using  a  missile 
threat  from  China  as  the  justification  for 
constructing  a  "thin"  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem, pointing  out  that  we  will  force  the 
Chinese  to  develop  sophisticated  ICBM 
and  submarine-launched  missiles  by  de- 
ploying an  ABM  system.  This  will  in  turn 
force  us  to  take  other  steps  to  counter  the 
Chinese  steps,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

When  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  for  funds  to  continue  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel,  comes  before  the  Senate, 
both  on  authorization  and  appropriation 
requests,  I  am  sure  that  the  debates  of 
last  year  will  be  reopened.  And  there  is 
much  new  evidence  and  information 
available  now,  which  w£is  not  available 
then,  throwing  open  to  even  more  serious 
question  the  efficacy  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system.  It  is  my  intention,  working  in 
concert  with  other  Senators,  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  deny  any  request  for  additional 
funds  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  system.  I 
shall  also  ask  that  no  further  construc- 
tion work  on  deployment  using  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  be  carried  out,  and 
that  instead  those  funds  be  used  for  con- 
tinued research  and  development  of  an 
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ABM  system.  For  the  sake  of  our  national 
preparedness,  we  must  continue  our  re- 
search and  development  effort;  but  for 
the  sake  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  of 
world  peace,  I  think  we  must  stop  work 
on  deployment. 

Pending  resolution  by  the  Congress  of 
this  question,  I  would  like  to  restate  my 
suggestion  of  last  week  to  Secretary 
Laird:  that  he  put  a  freeze  on  any  De- 
partment of  Defense  activity  actually  re- 
lated to  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system,  while  not  changing  the  status  of 
research  and  development  on  ABM  sys- 
tems. Such  a  freeze  would  be  strong  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  in  our  pledge  to  limit 
the  arms  race.  It  would  permit  time  for 
a  review  of  Sentinel  site  placement  near 
populated  areas.  It  woiild  change  the  as- 
sumption regarding  the  Sentinel  system, 
by  forcing  its  proponents  to  convince  the 
policymakers  that  it  is  a  wise  expendi- 
ture instead  of  forcing  its  opponents  to 
convince  them  that  it  is  unwise.  It  would 
be  dramatic  evidence  to  a  troubled  world 
that  the  first  concern  of  the  United 
States  is  world  peace.  And  finally,  it 
would  be  a  dramatic  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  toward  arms  limi- 
tation discussions  with  the  Soviets. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Secretary 
Laird  and  Undersecretaiy  Packard  are 
presently  reviewing  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system— a  decision 
made  2  years  ago.  It  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  present  their  review  to  the  National 
Security  Council,  for  this  decision  should 
not  be  made  on  military  grounds  alone. 
It  is,  instead,  inextricably  wound  up  with 
the  most  basic  of  our  foreign  policy  con- 
.siderations,  our  budgetary  concerns,  and 
our  intelligence  estimates. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  recommend  a 
policy  course  to  him  on  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  and 
its  future,  be  treated  similarly,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  National  Secuiity 
Council  be  asked  its  view  of  the  Defense 
Department's  recommendations. 

We  have  too  much  at  stake,  in  ihe  de- 
bate over  the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  to 
let  past  decisions  control  our  present  and 
future  course.  Instead,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  think  through  the  rationale 
for  deploying  Sentinel.  It  is  a  rare  op- 
portunity, and  we  must  grasp  it  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  children,  and  of  theirs. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  share 
the  pleasure  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper),  in 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  open  hearings 
on  the  Sentinel  this  year,  and  that  in 
them  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  tes- 
timony of  non-Government  experts  who 
have  experience  and  background  in  this 
area.  I  know  they  can  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  all  of  us  in 
this  body. 

So  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  performed  a  very  im- 
portant service,  as  have  my  other  col- 
leagues as  well,  in  addressing  themselves 
to  this  matter  in  the  early  part  of  this 
session.  We  know  the  President  is  giv- 
ing the  matter  serious  thought.  When  he 
is  aware  of  the  very  deep  feeling  of  the 


Members  of  this  body,  who  cover  a  very 
wide  spectrum  of  political  experience 
and  imderstanding,  coming  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  when  he 
understands  the  very  serious  reserva- 
tions that  have  been  expressed  in  this 
body  for  a  whole  host  of  reasons,  I  think 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  a  hold  or 
freeze  be  put  on  this  program  and  that 
further  expenditures  be  halted  until  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  the  President 
have  a  chance  to  review  this  program. 

So  I,  too,  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  hour  is  late. 
I  think  the  fact  that  there  were  as  many 
Senators  here  to  speak  on  this,  and  the 
fact  that  other  Senators  have  filed  state- 
ments in  the  Record  and  have  indicated 
that  they  will  continue  to  speak  about  it, 
really  demonstrates,  as  clearly  as  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate,  the  extraordi- 
nary importance  that  many  of  us  place 
upon  this  problem.  It  demonstrates  as 
well  our  very  deep-.seated  belief  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  total  review,  and  that 
we  should  take  no  further  steps  in  this 
program  without  that  total  review. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  questions  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  addres.sed  to  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  are  of  vast  importance.  I 
appreciate  also  the  cooperative  and  ra- 
tional approach  that  he  takes  toward  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  and  its  nec- 
essaiT  review  of  the  ABM  problem.  I 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  his  views. 

We  have  been  in  session  a  long  time. 
I  am  going  to  clo.se.  I  will  simply  say 
again  that  it  is  our  pui-pose  to  continue 
to  seek  information,  to  debate  this  ques- 
tion, to  do  our  best  to  influence  the  ad- 
ministration, and  if  necessai-y  to  defeat 
the  proposed  appropriation  of  funds  for 
further  deployment  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  the  "thin"  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  on 
two  prior  occasions  and,  as  then.  I  now 
oppose  the  construction  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. Consistent  with  my  desire  to  see  the 
Vietnam  war  brought  to  an  end  and  the 
need  for  the  world's  major  powers  to 
seek  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  my  contention  that  an 
end  to  the  construction  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tems is  an  essential  step. 

My  position  should  not  be  construed  to 
be  an  oversight  of  the  fact  that  con- 
tinued research  and  development  work 
on  an  antimissile  system  must  not  cease 
because  of  its  necessity  for  our  national 
preparedness.  In  retrospect,  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  we  undertook  the  con- 
struction program  without  thoroughly 
evaluating  the  worth  or  merit  of  the  sys- 
tem, therefore  we  find  ourselves  seeking 
to  freeze  another  project  that  we  were  ill 
advised  to  undertake  initially. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  certain 
technical  problems  raised  which  leave 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  ABM's 
could,  in  fact,  do  the  job  under  emer- 
gencj  conditions.  Several  other  argu- 
ments have  been  presented  in  opposition 
to  the  ABM  system,  many  of  which  are 
tenable:  however,  my  strongest  misgiv- 
ings of  the  system  lie  in  the  fact  that  we 
should  not  continue  to  finance  a  system 
that  offers  such  a  small  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  it  can  do  the  job.  Also,  a  U.S. 
commitment  to  freeze  the  construction 


of  the  ABM  system  will  be  a  major  effort 
to  reduce  world  tensions.  Therefore.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  admin- 
istration to  freeze  all  activities  related 
to  the  construction  of  Sentinel  sites. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  fresh 
attack  is  being  levied  against  the  Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic-missile  system.  Res- 
idents near  the  areas  in  which  these 
missile  sites  are  going  to  be  built  are 
greatly  disturbed,  and  are  expressing 
their  dissatisfaction  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

As  a  case  in  point,  in  the  Chicago  area, 
public  hostility  and  resistance  to  the 
aimy's  site  selection  has  been  consider- 
able' Recently,  three  North  Chicago 
municipalities  adopted  resolutions  stat- 
ing their  opposition  to  the  construction 
of  ABM's  near  their  communities. 

Apparently,  these  people  are  apprehen- 
.sive  over  the  prospect  of  ha\ang  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  right  in  their  own  back- 
yard. Certainly,  the  fears  of  these 
residents  that  an  accidental  explosion 
could  wipe  out  their  whole  community 
may  be  legitimate. 

But  while  these  concerns  may  be  justi- 
fied, there  are  other  equally  as  persua- 
sive reasons  for  halting  construction  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM. 

First,  based  upon  the  present  state  of 
missile  technology',  the  Sentinel  system 
would  not  be  effective  against  an  all-out 
enemy  missile  attack.  In  addition,  ini- 
tiating construction  of  the  ABM  could 
hamper  prospects  for  a  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  control  agreement.  Also,  at 
this  critical  stage  of  our  economy,  when 
Federal  funds  are  desperately  needed 
to  meet  the  crisis  of  our  environment  and 
of  our  cities,  allocatinc;  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  a  project  that  ha^  never  been 
proven  to  be  effective  seems  unwise  to 
me. 

The  battle  over  the  ABM  is  intensify- 
ing and  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  Con- 
gress reconsider.'?  this  project,  it  will 
decide  to  delay  it  until  adequate  research 
and  development  proves  it  effective. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  become 
more  familiar  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  concerned  citizens  of  the  Chicago 
area,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  appearing  in  the  January  23,  1969, 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  excellent  article  entitled  "H- 
Bombs  in  the  Back  Yard,"  also  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

.Jan.  23.  1969 1 

Three  Suburbs'  Resolutions  Disapprove  of 

Nike  Missile  SrrE 

(By  Patricia  Stemper) 

Tliree  north  Chicago  mumclpalitles  last 
week  adopted  resolutions  stating  their  disap- 
proval of  the  site  for  the  planned  Sentinel 
anti-ballistic  missile  base  south  of  Liberty- 
vlUe. 

They  are  the  Highland  Park  city  council, 
and  the  Lincolnshire  and  Northbrook  village 
boards. 

More  than  100  Highland  Park  residents, 
some  of  whom  ar"  members  of  the  Northern 
Illinois  Citizens  Against  Antl-Ballistlc  Mis- 
sile INICAABM],  attended  last  week's  city 
council  meeting  to  urge  the  council  to  adopt 
a  resolution  opposing  the  missile  site. 
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atomic  capability  which  experts  believe  will 
be  developed  by  the  mld-1970's. 

H-BOMBS    IN    THE    BACK    YARD 

(By  David  R.  IngUs) 
A  reporter  for  a  small  suburban  newspaper 
recently  visited  a  drilling  rig  on  the  edge  of 
Clarendon  Hills,  a  western  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago, and  inquired  what  was  up.  He  learned 
that  the  Army  was  exploring  for  a  suitable 
site  for  antl-balllstlc  missiles.  A  scientist  from 
the  suburban  Argonne  National  Lataratory 
noticed  the  story:  subsequent  luncheon-table 
discussions  aroused  concern  among  scientists 
which  soon  spread  to  the  Chicago  news  media. 
Insidious  are  the  ways  of  military  public  rela- 
tions, and  this  Is  how  Chicago  happened  to 
learn  that,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  it  Is  to 
have  H-bomb-tipped  missiles  Installed  In  Its 
own  back  yard,  on  the  edge  of  Cook  County 
upward  from  the  Loop. 

When  one  of  the  scientists  went  to  talk 
to  the  colonel  In  charge  of  the  drilling  oper- 
ation, he  was  astounded  to  learn  that  the 
Sentinel  Installation  was  to  Include  long- 
range  Spartan  missiles,  in  addition  to  the 
short-range  Sprints.  Only  the  Sprints  might 
conceivably  have  some  reason  to  be  near  a 
city  if  Congress  should  in  the  future  opt  for 
an  attempt  at  city  defense  and  authorize 
something  much  larger  than  the  $5-bllllon 
Sentinel  system.  Later  word  from  Lieut.  Gen. 
A.  D.  Starblrd,  after  a  secret  briefing  in  Chi- 
cago on  November  29.  Is  still  more  surprising: 
The  site  will  have  only  long-range  Spartans, 
no  Sprints.  Some  other  sites  may  get  Sprints. 
The  capability  claimed  for  the  Sentinel 
system  Is  that  its  Spartan  missiles  can  stop 
a  small  attack  by  a  few  missiles — such  as  the 
Chinese  might  have  in  the  mld-Seventles — If 
they  are  as  primitive  as  our  first  ICBMs  In 
lacking  penetration  aids.  The  Sprints  of  the 
system  are  mainly  to  protect  Its  Spartans 
and  the  accompanying  radar.  An  optional 
"kicker"  In  the  system,  as  was  explained 
by  Its  promoters.  Is  that  Its  short-range 
Sprints  might  be  used  to  provide  some  pro- 
tection for  our  ICBMs  in  their  underground 
silos,  and  thus  sllghUy  blunt  a  Soviet  coun- 
eerforce  attack. 

There  are,  of  course,  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions of  the  decisions  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system,  implications  for  the  stability  of  the 
nuclear  deterrent,  for  the  future  of  the  en- 
tire arms  race,  and  for  the  possibility  of 
diplomatic  Initiatives  that  might  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  But  there  are.  In 
addition,  two  purely  local  objections.  First  is 
the  possibility  that.  In  a  limited  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  local  Spartans  might 
draw  enemy  fire  to  the  city.  The  Army's  reply 
is  that  the  population  centers  are  prime 
targets  in  any  event.  But  who  knows?  There 
has  been  long  and  v.acillatlng  argument 
about  the  "counterforce"  and  "counter-popu- 
lation" options  of  nuclear  attack.  Should  an 
attacker  spend  his  first  salvos  on  the  mis- 
siles of  the  enemy  in  an  attempt  to  mini- 
mize retribution,  or  should  he  concentrate 
on  doing  "unacceptable  damage"  to  ihe 
population  and  expect  to  take  the  brunt  of  a 
counterattack  on  his  own  population? 

The  think-tank  pendulum  has  swung  be- 
tween one  and  the  other.  Counter-popula- 
tion Is  the  current  style  on  our  side  and  that 
Is  what  the  Army  means  by  saying  the  cities 
are  prime  targets  In  any  event.  But.  who 
knows,  the  Soviet  high  command  might  be- 
lieve in  counterforce  ten  years  from  now. 
If  they  should  follow  this  course,  and  on 
some  tense  occasion  attack,  they  might  de- 
cide to  strike  at  the  Spartans  on  the  edge 
of  Cook  County  that  could  conceivably  de- 
fend some  of  our  ICBM's.  In  the  process 
they  would  devastate  Chicago  and  pulverize 
some  western  suburbs.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  decide  to  attack  both  tyf>es  of  targets, 
we  will  have  helped  them  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone. 

An  objection  based  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween limited  and  all-out  nuclear  war  may 


seem  not  very  serious  because  any  nuclear 
war  would  represent  a  disastrous  failure  of 
policy,  and  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  It  could 
remain  limited.  However,  there  Is  also  no 
serious  reason  for  the  Spartans  to  be  close  to 
cities,  since  their  effectiveness  must  be  nearly 
uniform  over  the  central  part  of  the  600 
to  1.000  mlle-wlde  region  they  attempt  to 
defend.  This  Is  Implied  In  various  official 
statements  and  In  Information  given  to  Con- 
gress during  debates  leading  up  to  the  Initial 
appropriations  for  the  system.  There  was 
very  little  discussion  of  where  the  sites 
would  be,  but  Congressman  Slkes,  fioor 
leader  for  the  Sentinel  appropriation,  stated 
in  the  House  on  July  29,  1968,  that  "these 
sites  win  be  some  distance  away  from  the 
centers  of  population." 

In  reply  to  the  sudden  publicity,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  November  16  quoted  Col. 
R.  J.  Bennett.  Information  officer  of  the 
HuntdvlUe,  Alabama,  missile  center,  as  say- 
ing: "The  Sentinel  site  near  Chicago  Is  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  Sentinel  defense  of 
the  entire  United  States.  To  make  such  a 
defense  most  effective,  considering  the  pro- 
jection of  futvire  defense  needs,  this  site 
should  be  near  the  center  of  the  greatest 
population." 

Here  is  the  tip-off  of  the  Army's  inten- 
tions. Congress  has  authorized  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system  and  has  funded 
Its  Initial  stages,  particularly  site  acquisition. 
In  the  Senate  debates,  the  main  motivations 
for  deployment  given  by  the  promoters  of  the 
system  were  defense  against  a  Chinese  at- 
tack and  the  protection  It  might  afford 
against  an  accidental  launching  of  a  Soviet 
ICBM.  There  were  a  few  Senators  who  frank- 
ly argued  for  It  as  a  step  toward  a  much 
larger  anti-Soviet  system,  which  is  probably 
the  real  reason  the  Inherently  expansive  De- 
partment of  Defense  supports  it.  The  initial 
Sentinel.  It  was  said,  might  serve  as  a  "build- 
lug  block"  for  the  much  larger  system.  Still. 
It  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  deployment — and  the  votes 
were  fairly  close — did  so  out  of  a  feeling  that, 
being  In  doubt,  they  should  now  support 
only  the  limited  Sentinel  system  and  either 
oppose  the  larger  system  or  put  off  the  larger 
decision.  Thus  in  using  a  "projection  of  fu- 
ture defense  needs  "  to  justify  putting  Spar- 
tans near  large  populations,  the  Army  seems 
to  be  Jumping  the  gun  on  a  Congressional 
decision  and  acquiring  sites  for  the  larger 
antl-Sovlet  s>-stem,  under  the  guise  of  lim- 
ited Sentinel  deployment. 

A  second  local  objection  to  these  sites  is 
that  there  Is  some  chance,  probably  very 
small,  that  one  of  the  cluster  of  H-bomb  war- 
heads Installed  on  the  edge  of  the  city  might 
accidentally  explode,  and  If  It  should,  the 
consequent  loss  of  life  could  be  catastrophic. 
A  surface  burst  or  a  shallow  subsurface  burst 
In  a  silo  produces  much  more  fallout — from 
vaporized  and  activated  earth — than  a  nor- 
mal explosion  high  In  the  air.  The  Spartan 
v.arhead  is  said  to  be  "In  the  megaton  range." 
This  would  indicate  a  weapon  approximate- 
ly a  hundred  times  as  powerful  as  the  bomb 
that  destroyed  Hiroshima  from  half  a  mile 
m  the  air.  Its  local  fallout  from  an  acci- 
dental subsurface  burst  would  be  highly 
lethal  throughout  a  large  metropolitan  area 
and  for  many  miles  down-wind.  There  would 
be  less  blast  damage  than  from  an  air  burst, 
but  It  would  still  be  widespread  enough  to 
flatten  several  suburbs. 

An  accidental  explosion  of  a  Sprint  would, 
of  course,  be  much  less  lethal.  How  much 
less  Is  hard  to  say  because  we  are  told  only 
that  Its  warhead  is  much  less  powerful  than 
a  Spartan — "In  the  klloton  range."  Taken 
literally,  this  could  mean  anywhere  from  one 
klloton.  or  perhaps  even  less,  to  a  hundred 
kllotons  or  more.  Indications  are.  however, 
that  It  Is  considerably  less  powerful  than 
the  20  kllotons  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  or 
the  first  A-bomb  tested  100  feet  above  the 
New  Mexico  desert.  Even  so,  it  could  pose  a 
serious  hazard  In  the  vicinity  because  of  the 
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high  amount  of  fallout  produced  by  a  shal- 
low subsurface  detonation.  Whatever  the  un- 
certain magnitude  of  this  Sprint  hazard  may 
be.  an  accidental  burst  of  the  monstrously 
powerful  Spartan  warhead  would  be  calami- 
tous Indeed. 

To  thU  objection.  Colonel  Bennett  was 
quoted,  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  as  saying:  "There  has  never  been  an 
accidental  nuclear  explosion.  The  control 
devices  are  so  good  and  so  Involved  that  an 
accidental  explosion  Is  not  a  danger."  This 
sounds  like  a  good,  commonsense  attitude, 
the  voice  of  experience.  Many  military  per- 
sonnel get  accustomed  to  living  with  dangers. 
A  soldier  knows  that  the  grenade  he  carries 
oould  blow  him  to  bits  If  the  pin  were  acci- 
dentally pulled,  but  after  living  with  it  on 
his  belt  for  a  year  he  forgets  about  the  slight 
danger.  Even  so,  most  civilians  would  prefer 
not  to  live  on  a  power  keg  without  some  very 
good  reason  for  doing  so. 

Designers  have  worked  hard  to  make  the 
control  devices  as  effective  as  humanly  pos- 
sible, and  they  must  be  good,  for  the  record 
Is  very  good.  It  even  happens  to  b»  perfect. 
We  don't  hear  much  about  the  near-acci- 
dents, but  In  the  case  of  one  H-bomb  dropped 
accidentally  In  North  Carolina  In  1961,  It  was 
reported  that  five  of  the  six  safety  devices 
had  faUed.  There  were  six,  and  the  bomb  was 
"unarmed"  so  there  was  no  detonation.  An 
H-bomb  m  the  bay  of  an  airplane  can  be 
carried  "unarmed."  with  one  vital  part  to  be 
inserted  before  dropping,  because  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  "arm"  It  on  the  way  to  the 
target.  Thus  It  may  be  Intrinsically  easier 
to  make  It  safe  than  It  Is  for  a  missile  such 
as  the  Sprint,  which  must  be  ready  to  fire 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  first  warning 
and  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  Identifi- 
cation of  Its  target.  We  haven't  had  experi- 
ence with  those  yet.  But  even  Ignoring  thU 
dUtlnctlon.  the  good  record  Is  not  completely 
convincing. 

Experience  with  bomb  accidents  Is  the  sort 
of  stuff  that  the  study  of  statistical  probabil- 
ities is  made  of.  Let  us  think  about  a  variant 
of  the  ghoiUlsh  game  of  "Russian  Roulette." 
A  six-shooter  has  a  cylinder  with  six  bullet 
slots.  Suppose  you  are  given  one  not  knowing 
whether  It  Is  loaded.  You  are  permitted  to 
spin  the  cylinder  ten  times — or  even  a  hun- 
dred times— and  pull  the  trigger.  You  do  so 
and  It  does  not  fire.  You  are  then  to  point  It 
at  your  head  and  pull  the  trigger.  Would  you 
feel  sure  that  you  would  not  kill  yourself? 
Fairly  sure?  Yes.  But  certain?  No. 

The  armed  forces  have  been  storing  or 
handling,  let  us  say,  10,000  nuclear  bombs 
for  perhaps  ten  vears.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  none  has  exploded  as  proof  that  none 
will  explode  accidentally.  They  propose  to 
store,  at  a  guess,  a  thousand  nuclear  war- 
heads near  American  cities  for  the  next  ten 
years.  According  to  past  experience  the 
probablUtv  that  one  of  them  will  explode 
accidentally  Is  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Citizens  of  Chicago  may  take  comfort  that 
that  Is  divided  among  ten  cities  or  so,  so 
locally  there  may  be  only  about  one  chance 
m  a  himdred  of  serious  trouble  In  the  next 
ten  years.  That  Is  about  all  that  can  be 
proved  by  Colonel  Bennett's  reference  to  the 
good  record.  It  may  be  good  common  sense  to 
Ignore  a  small  risk  like  one  chance  In  a  hun- 
dred even  If  the  event  would  be  catastrophic, 
for  one  feels  that  life  Is  full  of  dangers.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  small  chances  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

Why  are  we  InstalUng  this  Sentinel  sys- 
tem? The  reasons  are  confused;  they  Involve 
China  and  Russia,  they  Involve  mlUtary  and 
industrial  pressures  on  Congress,  and  citizen 
anxiety  or  apathy  and  many  other  factors. 
So  let  us  simplify  again  by  considering  only 
the  official  reasons  given  for  the  Sentinel 
deployment.  Colonel  Bennett  said:  "The  Sen- 
tinel system  is  designed  to  defend  the  nation 
against  a  possible  delivered  missile  attack  by 
the  Chinese  Republic  or  an  accidental  launch 
of  a  nuclear-armed  intercontinental  missile 
by  any  foreign  power." 
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The  same  Army  spokesman  who  wants  lA 
to  Ignore  the  small  chance  of  an  accidental 
explosion  at  home  by  claiming  that  It  does 
not  exist  Is  inviting  us  to  worry  about  the 
chance  that  China,  with  a  few  missiles,  wlU 
attack  a  country  with  thousands  of  missiles 
and  to  worry  that  an  accidental  launch  of  a 
Russian  missile  will  hit  one  of  our  cities  I 
There  are  few  things  of  which  one  can  be 
absolutely  sure,  but  common  sense  should 
make  us  very  nearly  certain  that  the  Chi- 
nese, at  a  time  when  they  will  have  only  a 
few  Intercontinental  missiles,  would  not 
make  a  completely  suicidal  attack  against 
the  tremendous  nuclear  might  of  the  United 
States.  Such  an  attack  seems  much  less 
certain  than  an  accidental  Sprint  or  Spartstn 
detonation. 

More  serious  than  the  Chinese  "threat"  Is 
the  technical  possibility  that  an  accidentally 
launched  Russian  missile  might  come  our 
way.  We  have  more  than  a  thousand  missiles 
in  underground  silos,  with  their  computers 
and  radars  all  adjusted  to  guide  them  to- 
ward various  Russian  cities  and  missile  sites, 
and  the  Soviets  likewise  have  several  him- 
dred missiles  aimed  at  us  The  chance  that  a 
Soviet  missile  would  be  launched  accident- 
ally may  seem  fairly  remote.  But  what  we 
are  considering  Is  more  unlikely  than  that. 
We  are  considering  the  chance  not  only  that 
a  Soviet  missile  vtIU  malfunction  and  be 
launched,  but  that  it  will  malfunction  In 
such  a  way  that  it  functions  perfectly  and 
alms  dlrecUy  at  an  American  city  8,000 
miles  away.  Although  the  likelihood  of  this 
double  feat  seems  very  small  Indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  than  a  Chinese  at- 
tack. , 

Which,  then,  seems  the  more  likely:  a  few 
hundred  Soviet  missiles  being  so  perfectly 
latinched  accidentally  as  to  hit  an  Ameri- 
can city,  or  one  of  several  hundred  Ameri- 
can missiles  simply  exploding  accidentally 
where  It  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  city?  The  first 
seems  to  require  two  accidents  in  succession, 
the  latter  a  single  accident.  Even  If  it  is  a 
fairly  remote  chance,  it  seems  considerably 
more  likely  that  an  American  city  would 
suffer  nuclear  calamity  from  an  accident  at 
home  than  from  a  Soviet  accident. 

Th\is  if  the  Army  persists  in  its  plan  to 
put  the  Sentinel  missile  sites  on  the  edge 
of  popiUatlon  centers,  even  from  the  limited 
local  point  of  view  the  cure  Is  worse  than  the 
disease.  This  situation  could  be  remedied  by 
moving  the  missile  sites  out  into  open  coun- 
try, where  the  Spartans  would  be  Just  as 
ready  to  Intercept  an  accidentally  launched 
missile.  ^  .    _ 

Civilians  can  make  such  a  change  when 
the  Army  submits  its  missile-site  plans  for 
Congressional  approval,  starting  with  a  hear- 
ing before  the  normally  cooperative  Joint 
Armed  Services  Committee,  scheduled  for 
this  month. 

Introducing  more  danger  than  one  Is  try- 
ing to  prevent  is  typical  of  the  whole  effort 
to  attain  national  safety  through  ABM  de- 
fense. This  larger  folly  can  be  remedied  only 
by  having  the  people  and  their  Congress 
learn,  perhaps  through  these  local  mistakes, 
that  national  safety  is  not  to  be  sought  by 
pursuing  the  wlU-o'-the-wlsp  of  ABM  de- 
fense. This  defense  wotild  not  be  effective 
against  a  massive  Soviet  attack,  according 
to  those  highly  placed  experts  who  have  had 
a  thorough  look  at  the  military  and  techni- 
cal factors  involved,  but  who  have  no  vested 
interest  In  military  emplre-buUdlng— for- 
mer Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  all  of  the  science  advisers  of  the  last 
three  Presidents.  People  must  learn  that  na- 
tional safety  In  the  precarious  nuclear  age 
should  be  sought  Instead  by  more  vigorous 
pursuit  of  international  agreements— which 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  ready  to  ptir- 
sue  to  our  mutual  benefit— by  cutting  off 
the  deployment  of  offensive  and  defensive 
mlssUes  of  the  nuclear  giants,  by  avoiding 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  many  na- 
tions, and  by  otherwise  "taming  the  atom 
so  that  we  may  turn  our  energies  more  fully 


to  Improving  the  lot  of  mankind  and  re- 
moving the  causes  of  war. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  seeks  ways  to  limit  defense 
spending— particularly  to  forestall  the 
tragic  new  cycle  in  the  arms  race  which 
the  ABM  portends — we  must  take  can- 
did account  of  the  nearly  automatic 
forces  in  our  own  economy  which  foster 
the  production  of  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated and  costly  weapons. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  frank  and  thoughtful  speech  on  this 
subject  by  our  new  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  . 

The  Senator  reminds  us  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex," we  are  talking  "not  about  a  coterie 
of  skulking  warmongers,  but  a  sizeable 
portion  of  the  American  population" 
whose  bread  and  butter  depend,  in  one 
way  or  another,  on  defense  production. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  does  not 
conclude  that  we  are  condemned  forever 
to  build  defense  system  on  defense  sys- 
tem while  we  skimp  on  our  domestic 
needs,  but  he  offers  a  timely  warning 
that  this  will  happen  unless  we  act  now 
to  redress  the  balance  between  the  forces 
in  our  society  which  favor  more  military 
production  and  those  which  favor  do- 
mestic development. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Eagleton's  speech,  delivered  in  Wash- 
ington, Mo.,  on  February  1,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Speech    bt    Senator   Thomas    F.   Eagleton, 
Junior    Chamber   of    Commekce    Dinner. 
Washington,  Mo.,  February   1,   1969 
Karl    Marx    and    George    Orwell,    between 
them,  managed  to  convince  a  lot  of  people — 
followers   and    critics   alike — that   war   and 
prosperity  go  together  in  a  capitalist  society. 
Not  so.  The  Vietnam  war,  far  from  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  health  of  America, 
has  brought  rapid  inflation  and  stilted  pri- 
orities. Just  read  this  week's  headlines  about 
the   biggest  consumer  price   increase  In   17 
years  .  .  .  which  has  priced  many  American 
goods  out  of  the  international  market  and 
caused  the  smallest  trade  surplus  in  three 
decades. 

As  the  President's  Cabinet  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Economic  Planning  for  the 
End  of  Vietnam  Hostilities  stated ; 

"Although  the  American  economic  system 
demonstrated  the  strength  and  adaptability 
necessary  to  carry  the  extra  load  without 
major  disruption  and  without  Jeopardizing 
its  fundamental  health,  the  cost  of  war  has 
been  a  load  for  the  economy  to  carry — not 
a  supporting  'prop.'  Prosperity  has  not  de- 
pended on  the  defense  buildup  and  will  not 
need  high  military  spending  to  support  It  In 
peacetime.  On  the  contrary,  peace  will  pro- 
vide the  Nation  vsrlth  welcome  opportunities 
to  channel  into  civilian  use  manpower  and 
material    resources    now    being    devoted    to 

WftT.** 

•With  a  flicker  of  hope  for  peace  now  evident 
in  Paris,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  tonight  about 
those  welcome  opportunities  .  .  .  and  to  raise 
a  serious  question  as  to  whether  we  are  In- 
deed prepared  to  seize  them. 

The  great  challenge  after  past  wars  has 
been  to  keep  our  economy  moving  when  de- 
fense spending  and  defense  production  sud- 
denly let  up.  And  we  have  usually  failed  to 
meet  that  challenge. 

The  end  of  the  Korean  War  In  1953  saw 
the  beginning  of  a  major  recession.  By  mld- 
1964  the  gross  national  product  had  fallen 
by  3  7  per  cent  and  Industrial  production 
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bad  dropped  off  sbat^ly  by  0  per  cent.  TTn- 
amployment,  after  temalnlng  at  ao  excep- 
tionally low  level  for  two  years,  nearly 
trebled — from  2.4  pef  cent  In  Augiist  of  1953 
to  6.4  per  cent  In  Mkrcb  of  1954. 

The  economic  outlook  for  the  poet-Viet- 
nam period  iB  much  more  hopeful. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  learned  some  les- 
sons about  the  need!  to  plan  In  advsmce  for 
reconversion.  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  ias  prep>ared  26  m^Jor 
planning  documents  {on  aspects  of  economic 
reconversion.  Moreoi^r,  while  the  Impact  of 
the  war  has  been  substantial,  the  economic 
drain  of  Vietnam  still  represents  only  three 
per  cent  of  our  GN1».  And  this  Impact  has 
been  widely  diffused  among  all  states  and 
most  Industries.  As  the  President's  Coordi- 
nating Committee  stites:  "Only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  arpas  and  Industries  are 
likely  to  be  speclalljj  affected  by  the  demo- 
bilization or  to  encounter  significant  transi- 
tional problems." 

So  I  believe  that  cur  dynamic  free  enter- 
prise economy  can  a  ad  will  make  a  prompt 
and  healthy  adjustment  to  peace.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  will  be  richei . 

But  thle- -brings  ms  to  a  much  more  pro- 
fouad  que»aon:  Do  ne  have  the  ability  and 
foresight  not  only  to  ceep  oiir  great  economic 
engine  running,  but  tjo  redirect  It  to  serve  the 
urgent  needs  of  {jeacai? 

Believe  me.  there  will  be  nothing  automatic 
about  transferring  n  lUtary  expenditures  to 
peaceful  uses,  at  hone  or  abroad,  when  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  ove  r. 

The  pressure  will  be  enormous  to  keep 
those  defense  plants  humming  ...  to  keep 
those  workers  on  thu  Job  and  doing  pretty 
much  what  they  are  ( lolng  today  ...  to  pre- 
vent a  reduction  In  cur  89  billion  dollar  de- 
fense budget. 

Plans  for  super  new  defense  systems  will 
be  ripped  off  the  Pentagon  drawing  boards 
and  taken  to  the  Coagresslonal  Defense  and 
Appropriations  Committees  before  the  first 
troop  ship  reaches  Sm  Francisco. 

And  there  will  be  plenty  of  contractors 
and  workers,  legltlm  Eitely  concerned  about 
their  economic  futur  •,  who  will  be  ready  to 
testify  for  them. 

When  the  Industries  and  businesses  that 
flu  military  orders  are  the  largest  producers 
of  goods  and  service!  in  the  United  States 
today  .  .  .  when  their  activities  pour  about 
45  billion  dollars  IntJ  over  5,000  cities  and 
towns  .  .  .  when  thej  employ  more  than  one 
American  worker  out  of  ten — the  economic 
momentum  of  war  pn  Kluctlon  will  not  easily 
be  deflected. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  raw  political  fact 
that  there  are  991  separate  defense  Industry 
Installations  In  363  ol  the  country's  435  con- 
gressional districts — a  Qd  these  plants  are  full 
of  worried  constituent  s. 

Call  this  the  "military-Industrial  com- 
plex" if  you  will.  B\it  remember  that  you 
are  talking  not  abou  ;  a  coterie  of  skulking 
warmongers,  but  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
American  population  whose  legitimate  per- 
sonal Interests  will  m  ike  them  want  to  keep 
on  doing  what  comei  naturally  In  defense 
production  when  the  war  ends.  It  will  take 
nothing  short  of  a  i  atlonal  act  of  will  to 
shift  a  meaningful  i  hare  of  our  resources 
from  war-making  to  p  lace-bulldlng — at  home 
and  In  the  world. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,"  said  John  P. 
Kennedy,  "that  we  i  an  secure  peace  only 
by  preparing  for  war."  And  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  major  cuts  In  defense  spending  will  be 
Impossible  for  the  fo:eseeable  future. 

But  the  fact  remalis  that  since  1945  the 
United  States  of  America  has  spent  936  bil- 
lion federal  dollars  on  the  military — and  only 
115  billion  dollars  on  sducation.  health,  wel- 
fare, housing  and  conmunlty  development 
combined. 

These  domestic  cl  allenges  are  no  less 
grave  than  threats  fram  foreign  enemies. 

Nor  is  meeting  then  less  critical  for  Amer- 
ica's future. 


But  even  though  there  is  profit  In 
peace  .  .  .  even  though  a  civilian  worker 
produces  more,  earns  more  and  buys  more 
than  a  man  In  uniform  .  .  .  there  is  no  "edu- 
cation-industrial complex"  ...  or  "housing- 
Industrial  complex"  ...  or  "urban-develop- 
ment-industrial  complex"  presenting  a 
meaningful  counter-claim  for  public  funds. 

There  are  a  variety  of  things  we  can  do 
to  avoid  losing  our  poet-war  peace  dividend 
by  default. 

Congress  can  and  must  begin  to  scrutinize 
the  military  budget.  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  characterized  our  present  ten- 
dency last  year  In  these  rich  words: 

"There  Is  something  about  preparing  for 
destruction  that  causes  men  to  be  more 
careless  In  spending  money  than  they  would 
be  if  they  were  building  for  constructive 
purposes.  Why  that  is,  I  do  not  know:  but 
I  have  observed,  over  a  period  of  almost 
thirty  years  in  the  Senate,  that  there  is 
something  about  buying  arms  with  which 
to  kill,  to  destroy,  to  wipe  out  cities,  and  to 
obliterate  great  transportation  systems 
which  causes  men  not  to  reckon  the  dollar 
cost  as  closely  as  they  do  when  they  think 
about  proper  housing  and  the  care  of  the 
health  of  human  beings." 

The  Administration  can  move  forward 
now  to  seek  Congressional  approval  of  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  and  speed 
up  its  timetable  for  meeting  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  general  arms  reductions. 

But  most  Important  of  all,  the  American 
public  has  to  get  angry  about  poor  schools  .  .  . 
about  congested  cities  .  .  .  about  filthy  air  .  .  . 
about  not  enjoying  the  quality  of  life  their 
prosperity  should  assure  them.  Somebody 
has  to  make  an  effective  case  for  peace- 
buUdlng;  and  nobody  but  an  aroused  Ameri- 
can public — you — can  do  it. 

Otm    20TH-CENTUBT    FOLLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  18.  1967,  over 
my  objection,  we  capitulated  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  few  self-imposed  guardians  of 
our  destiny  by  accepting  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  limited  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  against  the  possibility  of  an 
attaclc  by  Chinese  ballistic  missiles.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  8  years,  two  adminis- 
trations considered  and  rejected  sugges- 
tions that  ongoing  development  programs 
for  missile  defense  be  followed  by  pro- 
curement of  one  system  or  another.  At 
first  it  was  a  primitive  Nike-Zeus  missile. 
Such  a  system  could  have  been  built  by 
1963,  but  would  have  been  obsolete  by 
the  time  it  became  operational,  accord- 
ing to  the  evaluation  by  no  less  than  the 
Defense  Department  itself.  A  more  ad- 
vanced system.  Nike  X.  could  have  been 
ordered  in  1963  and  built  by  this  time, 
but  even  that  system  would  have  been 
obsolete  by  1966. 

These  wise  decisions  have  saved  us  at 
least  S20  to  $30  billion,  the  estimated  cost 
for  the  implementation  of  these  ABM 
proposals.  And  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Sentinel  system  will 
not  be  obsolete  5  years  from  now — with 
a  comparable  waste  of  at  least  $5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
our  20th-century  foUy.  I  greatly  fear  that 
the  decision  to  build  this  "light"  ABM 
system  is  only  paving  the  way  for  those 
who  advocate  a  greatly  expanded  anti- 
missile defense  at  an  estimated  cost  ex- 
ceeding $40  billion. 

This  course  of  action  is  as  irresponsible 
on  fiscal  grounds  as  it  is  pointless  on  mil- 
itary' grounds.  When  the  decision  was 
made,  the  Defense  Department  admitted 
that  it  would  be  ineffective  against  the 


Soviet  Union,  but  said  the  decision  was 
motivated  instead  by  a  fear  of  Chinese 
attack.  What  folly.  We  all  know  the  basic 
technical  fact  is  that  this  system  can  be 
easily  neutralized  by  the  Chinese  by  us- 
ing relatively  simple  and  cheap  penetra- 
tion aids  or  by  developing  different 
means  of  weapons  delivery. 

The  logical  conclusion  of  this  develop- 
ment will  be  an  accelerated  arms  race  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  Both  sides 
place  their  defensive  hopes  on  an  offen- 
sive deterrent.  If  either  side  becomes 
convinced  its  offensive  deterrent  is  no 
longer  an  adequate  defense,  that  nation 
or  nations  will  immediately  accelerate 
its  development  of  offensive  weapons. 
The  imcertainty  involved  in  the  nature 
of  this  reaction,  and  the  likelihood  of 
overreaction  on  both  sides,  pose  great 
dangers  to  the  stability  of  the  nuclear 
balance — a  danger  too  great  to  risk. 

One  of  the  biggest  disappointments  to 
me  in  the  90th  Congress  was  our  failure 
to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  The  indication  is  quite  clear  that 
the  decision  to  build  this  Sentinel  system 
was,  in  part,  calculated  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  arms  race.  To  this  end,  President 
Johnson  persuaded  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  ban  such 
systems.  The  tool  is  available — now  let 
us  use  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  implications  and 
repercussions  from  this  major  policy  de- 
cision are  incalculable.  Yet  the  average 
citizen  is  hardly  aware  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  the  public  debate,  at  least 
prior  to  the  decision,  was  limited  to  a 
relatively  smaU  number  of  decision- 
makers. With  few  exceptions,  even  that 
debate  rarely  progressed  beyond  the 
technical  and  strategic  realms.  Our  con- 
cern today  is  to  assure  this  debate. 

If  this  were  a  social  program  where 
one-hundredth  of  the  cost  were  involved, 
there  are  those  wlio  would  guarantee  an 
endless  debate.  But,  it  is  not — it  is  only 
a  decision  which  perpetuates  the  tend- 
ency of  our  Government  to  be  un- 
restrained and  unreflective  in  expendi- 
tures of  liuman  and  economic  resources 
on  defense.  Why  are  we  so  unwilling  to 
gamble  with  this  kind  of  money  where 
people  are  involved?  Where  is  our  equal 
enthusiasm  for  model  cities,  education, 
health,  and  other  social  and  domestic 
problems?  What  has  happened  to  our 
priorities? 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  distressed  and  concerned  at)out 
the  possibility  of  locating  part  of  this 
monster  in  two  of  their  communities — 
Caven  Point  in  Jersey  City  and  Tenafly. 
We  do  not  want  them  there;  we  do  not 
have  room  for  them  there;  and  we  want 
to  be  heard.  If  we  can't  stop  this  folly, 
at  least  we  should  be  heard,  for  history 
should  not  judge  us  all  by  the  decision  of 
a  select  few. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly associate  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  he  has 
expressed  them,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

I  wish  also  to  revert  to  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  when  he  mentioned  that 
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he  had  read  the  published  report  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and 
I  made  after  our  fairly  long  trip  to 
The  Prague  and  Moscow,  when  we  had  a 
fairly  long  conversation  with  Premier 
Kosygln.  and  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  that  report. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  Indicated,  in  every  way  they 
could,  that  they  did  want  to  get  on  with 
the  discussion  of  disarmament.  It  would 
appear  that  they  are  a  bit  ahead  of  us 
when  it  comes  to  defensive  weapons,  and 
we  are  ahead  of  them  with  offensive 
weapons  for  that  reason,  they  would  like 
to  get  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  whole  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  missiles. 

The  point  was  also  made  in  our  dis- 
cussion, which  has  not  been  particu- 
larly brought  out  publicly  since,  that 
Premier  Kosygin  emphasized  he  hoped 
that  any  negotiations  would  take  place 
from  positions  of  reasonable  parity. 

I  think  this  was  quite  significant,  in 
view  of  the  context  of  the  times.  Perhaps 
just  by  remembering,  that  through  modi- 
fication in  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, we  have  seen  "superiority"  become 
"sufflciency."  so,  perhaps,  "sufficiency" 
can,  in  turn,  come  to  be  considered  a 
synonym  for  "reasonable  parity." 

In  that  case,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  discussions  could  not  move  ahead 
more  quickly  than  we  have  hoped  thus 
far.  ^  ^ 

I  think  it  is  also  striking,  in  that 
discussion,  on  which  Senator  Brooke 
touched,  that  the  Premier  referred,  in 
positive,  direct,  and  friendly  terms,  to 
our  then  President-elect  Mr.  Nixon.  The 
ground  could  certainly  be  paved  for  dis- 
armament discussions,  from  the  view- 
point of  us  who  spent  almost  2  hours 
talking  with  Mi".  Kosygin  in  his  office. 

Included  in  the  general  subject  of 
the  ABM  is  its  development  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  now  dealing  with  a  thin 
ABM,  but  the  next  stage  beyond  that 
would  be  a  full  scale  ABM,  and  then  the 
next  stage  beyond  that,  which  we  have 
not  even  thought  about,  would  be  the 
development  of  anti-ballistic-missile 
systems  on  the  ocean  floor,  in  the  sea- 
bed, perhaps  on  the  mid-Atlantic  ridge. 
Thus  we  see  the  possibility  of  a  whole 
new  generation  of  weapons  systems  be- 
ing developed;  and  it  is  to  that  point  that 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  now,  on  a 
similar  or  parallel  subject. 

TREATY   TO    GOVEKN   THE  ACTrvmES   OF   NATIONS 
IN  OCEAN   SPACE 

Mr.  President,  on  January  21  of  this 
year,  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  33, 
containing  a  detailed  set  of  legal  prin- 
ciples for  the  governing  of  activities  in 
the  international  marine  environment, 
and  urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  these  principles  placed 
before  the  newly  established  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  ol 
the  Seabed.  Wishing  to  press  this  issue 
further,  and  hoping  that  the  process  be- 
tween the  adoption  of  a  U.N.  i-esolut!on 
on  this  matter  and  the  formulation  of 
an  acceptable  international  agreement 
on  ocean  space  can  be  accelerated,  I  have 
fomulated  my  own  set  of  legal  principles 
into  an  actual  draft  treaty.  I  have  in- 
corporated this  treaty  proposal  in  a  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  92 
Whereas  the  threat  of  anarchy  is  imminent 
In   the   field    of   scientific   exploration    and 
commercial  exploitation  of  the  deep  sea  and 
Its  resources;  and 

Whereas  International  agreement  on  a 
rule  of  law  governing  the  actlvltiee  of  nations 
in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
deep  sea  and  Its  resources  is  In  the  common 
interest  of  all  mankind:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the"  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  or  any  other  appropriate  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States,  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  major  coastal  and  maritime 
nations  and  all  other  Interested  nations  of 
the  world  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  con- 
cluded, with  as  widespread  acceptance  as  Is 
possible,  a  treaty  on  the  peaceful  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  as  follows: 
•Treaty  on  PaiNCiPLES  Governing  the  Activ- 
rriES  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and 
Exploitation  op  Ocean  Space 

"preamble 
"The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 
••Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening 
up  before  mankind  as  a  result  of  man's  ever- 
deepening  probe  of  ocean  space — the  waters 
of  the  high  seas,  including  the  superjacent 
waters  above  the  continental  shelf  and  out- 
side the  territorial  sea  of  each  nation,  and 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  of  the  high  seas  outside  the  area  of 
the  territorial  sea  and  continental  shelf  of 
each  nation, 

-Recognizing  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind  In  ocean  space  and  the  common 
interest  of  all  mankind  In  the  exploration  of 
ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  its  re- 
sources for  peaceful  purposes, 

••Believing  that  the  threat  of  anarchy 
exists  in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
ocean  space  and  Its  resources. 

••Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and 
exploltetlon  of  ocean  space  and  its  resources 
for  peaceful  purposes, 

••Recalling  the  four  conventions  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  and  an  optional  protocol  of 
signature  concerning  the  compulsory  settie- 
ment  of  disputes,  which  agreements  were 
formulated  at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held  at  Geneva 
from  24  February  to  27  April  1958,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Geneva  on  29 
April  1958, 

"Recalling  the  Treatv  on  Principles  Gover- 
ernlng  the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Explo- 
ration anc  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  which  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  resolution  2222  (XXI)  of 
19  December  1966  and  signed  by  sixty  na- 
tions at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
on  27  January  1967,  and  considering  that 
progress  towards  International  cooperation 
m  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  and  Its  resources  and  the  development 
of  the  rule  of  law  In  this  area  of  human  en- 
deavor Is  of  comparable  importance  to  that 
achieved  in  the  field  of  outer  space, 

"Recalling  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  2467A  of  21  December  1968. 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
bed and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of 
National  Jurisdiction,  and  the  uses  of  their 
resources  in  the  Interests  of  mankind. 


"Recognizing  that  the  problema  resulting 
from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  are  imminent, 

"Believing  that  the  living  and  mineral 
resources  In  suspension  In  the  high  seas,  and 
In  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space, 
are  free  for  the  use  of  all  nations,  subject 
to  International  treaty  obligations  and  the 
conservation  provisions  of  the  four  conven- 
tions on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 

"Convinced   that   a   Treaty  on   Principle* 
Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Ex- 
ploration  and   Exploitation  of  Ocean  Space 
vrtll   further   the  welfare  and   prosperity  of 
mankind  and  benefit  their  national  States, 
"Have  agreed  as  follows : 
"Part  I 
"general    principles    applicable    to    ocean 
space 
"Article  1 
"The  exploration  and  use  of  ocean  space 
and  the  resources  In  ocean  space  shall  be 
carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  In  the  inter- 
ests of  all  mankind,  and  shall  be  the  prov- 
ince of  all  mankind. 

"Article  2 
"Ocean  space  and  the  resources  In  ocean 
space  shall  be  free  for  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation by  all  nations  without  discrimination 
of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  In  accordance  with  Interna- 
tional  law,   and   there   shall   be   free  access 
to  all  areas  of  ocean  space. 
"Article  3 
"Ocean  space  Is  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation    by    claim    of   sovereignty,   by 
means  of  use  of  occupation,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

"Article  4 

"There  shall  be  freedom  of  scientific  In- 
vestigation In  ocean  space  and  States  Parties 
to  the  Treatv  shall  facilitate  and  encourage 
international  cooperation  in  such  Investiga- 
tion, but  no  acts  or  activities  taking  place 
pursuant  to  such  Investigation  shall  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  asserting  or  creating  any 
right  to  exploration  or  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  and  Its  resources. 

"Article  5 
"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  carry  on 
activities  In  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  ocean  space  and  Its  resoiu-ces  in  accord- 
ance with  International  law.  Including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  these  articles.  In  the 
interest  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  and  promoting  International  co- 
operation and  understanding. 
"Article  6 
"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  bear 
international  responsibllltt-  for  national  ac- 
tivities in  ocean  space,  whether  carried  on 
by  governmental  agencies  or  non-govern- 
mental entitles  or  nationals  of  such  States, 
and  for  assuring  that  national  activities  are 
carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  this  Treaty.  The  activities 
of  non-governmenta.  entities  and  nationals 
of  States  In  ocean  space  shall  require  au- 
thorization and  continuing  supervision  by 
the  appropriate  State  Party  to  the  Treaty. 
When  activities  are  carried  on  In  ocean  space 
by  an  international  organization,  responsibil- 
ity for  compliance  with  this  Treaty  shall  be 
borne    by    the    International    organization 

Itself. 

"Article  7 

"In  the  exploration  of  ocean  space  and  the 
exploitation  of  Its  resources.  States  Parties 
to  the  Treatv  shall  be  guided  by  the  principle 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  .i.sslstance  and 
shall  conduct  all  their  activities  in  ocean 
space  with  due  regard  for  the  corresponding 
interests  of  all  other  States  Parties. 
"Article  8 

"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  render 
all  possible  assistance  to  any  person,  vessel. 
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vehicle,  or  facility 
danger  of  being  lost 


ound  In  ocean  space  in 
or  otherwise  In  distress. 


A  -ticle  S 


U 


"States  Parties 
activities   of   exploration 
ocean   space   shall 
other  States  Parties 
of  the  United  Natloris 
discover  in  ocean  s{ace 
tute  a  danger  to  the 
exploring  or  worUn  I 


the  Treaty  engaged  In 

or   exploitation   In 

:  mmedlately   Inform   the 

or  the  Secretary  General 

of  any  phenomena  they 

which  could  constl- 

Ufe  or  health  of  persons 

In  ocean  space. 


Jabt  II 


"USX  OF  OCEAN  SPAC3 


EXCEPT  SEABED  AND  SUB- 
SOIL 

Article  10 


"All  States  Parties 
the  right  for  their  n4tionals 
Ing,   aquaculture, 
portatlon.    and 
waters  of  ocean 
seas  of  any  State. 


to  the  Treaty  shall  have 
to  engage  In  flsh- 
Idsolutlon  mining,  trans- 
tele  communication    In    the 
spade  beyond  the  territorial 


Article  11 


"The  right  declar(<l 
subject    to    the    treaty 
State  Party  to  the  Tfeaty 
and    rlgbts  of 
condltioaect  upon 
vatlon  measures  redulred 
entitled  "Conventlou 
servatlon  of  the  Llvli  kg 
Seas',  adopted  by 
ference  on  the  Law 
29  AprU  1958 


In  Article  10  shall  be 
obligations    of   each 
and  to  the  Interests 
States   and   shall   be 
fxilflllment  of  the  conser- 
In  the  agreement 
on  Pishing  and   Con- 
Resources  of  the  High 
United  Nations  Con- 
>f  the  Sea  at  Geneva  on 


coastal 


tlie 


Ar^icle    12 


Hch 


"Any  disputes   w 
States  Parties  to  th< 
fishing,     aquacultur! 
conservation,  and 
the  hl^h  seas  shall 
with  all  the  provlslo^ 
ferred  to  In  Article 
pulsory  method  for 
questions.  The  prov^lons 
Annex  4  of  the  International 
cation  Convention 
cember  21.  1959.  shill 
disputes    whl:h    ma;' 
Parties   with   reaped 
activities  in  the 


"T7SB  or   SEABED    AND 


"In  order  to  prombte 
national    cooperatloi  i 
orderly  exploration. 
natural  resources,  of 
of  submarine  areas  o 
Party  to  the  Treaty 
such  exploration  or 
licanses  Issued  by  a 
licensing  authority 
United  Nations  and 
State. 


"The  natural 
Part  consist  of  the 
living  resources  of 
together  with  living 
sedentary  species, 
which,   at  the  harvektable 
Immobile  on  or  under 
able   to  move   except 
contact  with  the 


resoi  irces 


tiat 


"The  activities  of 
ernmental  entitles  In 
marine  areas  of  oceaz 
tlon  of  the  natural 
shall  require  authorization 
supervision  by  the 
to  the  Treaty,  and  sftall 
licenses  Issued  to 
malclng  application 
Clonals      and      non 
When  such   actlvltle^ 
by  an  International 
may  be  Issued  to  su^h 
were  a  State. 


States 
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may  arise   between 
Treaty  with  respect  to 
In-solutlon     mining, 
transportation  activities  In 
l)e  settled  In  accordance 
of  the  convention  re- 
11  setting  forth  a  com- 
the  settlement  of  such 
of  Article  27  and 
Telecommunl- 
4gned  at  Geneva  on  De- 
be  applicable  to  any 
arise    between    States 
to   telecommunication 
seas. 


higa 


"Pa  IT  ni 


SUBSOIL   OP    OCEAN    SPACS 

Article   13 


and  maintain  Inter- 
In    the    peaceful    and 
and  exploitation  of  the 
the  seabed  and  subsoil 
ocean  space,  each  State 
indertakes  to  engage  In 
exploitation  only  under 
technically  competent 
be  designated  by  the 
be  Independent  of  any 


(o 


Article   14 


referred  to  In  this 

iQlneraJ  and  other  non- 

;he  seabed  and  subsoil 

organisms  belonging  to 

Is  to  say,  organisms 

stage,  either  are 

the  seabed  or  are  un- 

in  constant  physical 

or  the  subsoil. 


sea  bed 


Article  15 


nationals  and  non-gov- 
the  exploration  of  sub- 
space  and  the  explolta- 
resources  of  such  areas 
and  continuing 
i.pproprlate  State  Party 
"be  conducted  under 
Parties  to  the  Treaty 
an  behalf  of  their  na- 
I  ;overnmentaI      entities, 
are  to  be  carried  on 
organization,  a  license 
organization  as  if  It 


"ilrflcle  16 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  licensing  au- 
thority referred  to  in  Article  13  to  act  as 
promptly  as  possible  on  each  application  for 
a  license  made  to  it.  In  issuing  licenses  and 
prescribing  regulations,  the  licensing  au- 
thority shall  apply  all  relevant  provisions  set 
forth  In  this  Treaty,  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  potential  Impact  on  the  world 
market  for  each  resource  to  be  extracted  or 
produced  under  such  license,  and  shall  apply 
the  following  criteria : 

"(a)  The  Ucense  issued  by  the  licensing 
authority  shall  (1)  cover  an  area  of  such 
size  and  dimensions  as  the  licensing  au- 
thority may  determine,  with  due  regard  given 
to  providing  for  a  satisfactory  return  of 
Investment,  (11)  be  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  fifty  years,  with  the  option  of  renewal, 
provided  that  operations  are  conducted  with 
the  approval  of  the  licensing  authority,  (iU) 
require  the  payment  to  the  licensing  au- 
thority of  such  fee  or  royalty  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  lease,  (Iv)  require  that  such 
lease  will  terminate  within  a  period  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  In  the  absence  of  op- 
erations thereunder  unless  the  licensing  au- 
thority approves  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  such  license,  and  (v)  contains  such  other 
reasonable  requirements  as  the  licensing 
authority  may  deem  necessary  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  to  provide 
for  the  most  efficient  exploitation  of  re- 
sources possible,  consistent  with  the  conser- 
vation of  and  prevention  of  the  waste  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
ocean  space. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  States  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  apply  for  licenses  to  engage  In 
the  exploration  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  ocean  space  or  the  exploitation  of  Its  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  same  area  or  areas 
of  ocean  space,  the  licensing  authority  shall, 
to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and  practi- 
cable, encourage  cooperative  or  joint  working 
relations  between  such  States  and  be  guided 
by  the  principle  that  ocean  space  shall  be 
free  for  use  by  all  States,  without  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  But,  If  It  proves  impractical  for 
the  license  to  be  shared,  the  licensing  au- 
thority shall  determine  which  State  Party 
to  the  Treaty  shall  receive  the  license  with 
due  regard  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  development  of  the  technologically  de- 
veloping States. 

"(c)  A  coastal  State  has  a  special  interest 
In  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  ad- 
jacent to  Its  territorial  sea  and  continental 
shelf  and  this  Interest  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  licensing  authority. 

"(d)  A  coastal  State  Is  entitled  to  take 
part  on  an  equal  footing  In  any  system  of 
research  and  regulation  for  pvu-poses  of  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  In  that  area, 
even  though  Its  agencies  or  nationals  do  not 
engage  In  exploration  there  or  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resources. 

"(e)  The  exploration  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation 
of  its  natural  resources  must  not  result  in 
any  unjustifiable  Interference  with  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  or  the  conservation  of  the  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  sea,  nor  result  In  any 
Interference  with  fundamental  oceanographlc 
or  other  scientific  research  carried  out  with 
the  Intention  of  open  publication. 

"(f)  A  State  or  international  organization 
holding  a  license  is  obliged  to  undertake.  In 
the  area  covered  by  such  Ucense,  all  appro- 
priate measures  for  the  protection  of  the  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  sea  from  harmful  agents 
and  shall  pursue  Its  actlivtles  so  as  to  avoid 
the  harmful  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment of  such  area. 

-Article  17 
"1.  Subject     to    appropriate     regulations 
prescribed    by    the    licensing    authority    re- 
ferred to  in  Article  13  and  to  the  following 


provisions,  a  State  or  International  orga- 
nization holding  a  license  shall  be  entitled 
to  construct  and  maintain  or  operate  on 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  In- 
stallations and  other  devices  necessary  for 
Its  exploration  and  the  exploitation  of  its 
natural  resources,  and  to  establish  safety 
zones  around  such  installations  and  devices 
and  to  take  in  those  zones  measures  necessary 
for  their  protection. 

"2.  The  safety  zones  referred  to  In  this 
Article  may  extend  to  a  distance  of  500 
metres  radius  around  the  installations  and 
other  devices  which  have  been  erected, 
measured  from  each  point  of  their  outer 
edge.  Ships  of  all  nationalities  must  respect 
these  safety  zones. 

"3.  Such  installations  and  devices  do  not 
possess  the  status  of  Islands  and  have  no 
territorial  sea  of  their  own. 

"4.  Due  notice  must  be  given  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  such  Installations,  and 
permanent  means  for  giving  warning  of  their 
presence  must  be  maintained.  Any  installa- 
tions which  are  abandoned  or  disused  must  be 
entirely  removed  by  the  State  or  Interna- 
tional organization  responsible  for  its  con- 
struction. 

"5.  Neither  the  Installations  or  devices,  nor 
the  safety  zones  around  them,  may  be  estab- 
lished where  interference  may  be  caused  to 
the  use  of  recognized  sea  lanes  essential  to 
international  conunerce  and  navigation. 

"Article  18 
"To  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable, the  licensing  authority  referred  to  in 
Article  13  shall  disseminate  inunedlately  and 
effectively  information  and  data  received  by 
it  from  license  owners  regarding  their  activi- 
ties in  ocean  space. 

"Article  19 

"If  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  has  reason 
to  believe  that  an  activity  or  experiment 
planned  by  It  or  its  nationals  or  non-govern- 
mental entities  under  a  license  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Part  would  catise  potentially 
harmful  Interference  with  activities  of  other 
States  Parties  In  the  peaceful  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  ocean  space.  It  shall  under- 
take appropriate  international  consultations 
and  obtain  the  consent  of  the  licensing  au- 
thority referred  to  In  Article  13  before 
proceeding  with  such  activity  or  experiment. 
A  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  an  activity  or  experiment 
planned  by  another  State  Party  would  cause 
potentially  harmful  Interference  with  activi- 
ties In  the  peaceful  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space  may 
request  consultation  concerning  the  activity 
or  experiment  and  submit  a  request  for  con- 
sideration of  Its  complaint  to  the  licensing 
authority,  which  may  order  that  the  activity 
or  experiment  shall  be  siispended,  modified, 
or  prohibited.  Review  of  any  such  order  shall 
be  allowed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  24. 

"Article  20 

"All  stations.  Installations,  equipment,  and 
sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules  used  on 
the  seabed  or  In  the  subsoil  of  ocean  space, 
whether  manned  or  unmanned,  shall  be  open 
to  representatives  of  the  licensing  authority 
referred  to  in  Article  13,  except  that  If  there 
is  objection  to  this  procedure  by  the  licensee, 
such  facilities  shall  be  open  only  to  the  Sea 
Guard  of  the  United  Nations  as  set  forth  in 
Article  27  of  this  Treaty. 

"Article  21 
"Whenever  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  or 
an  International  organization  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license 
Issued  to  it  under  this  Part,  such  license 
may  be  canceled  by  the  licensing  authority 
referred  to  In  Article  13,  upon  thirty  days 
notice  to  the  State  or  international  orga- 
nization concerned,  but  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  license  owner  to  correct  any  failure 
of  compliance  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  be  specified  by  the  licensing  author- 
ity, and,  in  any  event,  to  request  review  of 
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the  decision  of  the  licensing  authority  as 
set  forth  in  Article  24. 


"Article  22 
"Any  dispute  which  may  arise  under  this 
Part  between  States  or  international  orga- 
nizations holding  licenses,  or  between  license 
owners  and  the  licensing  authority  referred 
to  In  Article  13,  shall  first  be  submitted  for 
settlement  by  the  licensing  authority  which 
shall  determine  its  own  procedure,  assuring 
each  party  a  fuU  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  present  its  case. 

"Article  23 
"In  all  cases  of  disputes  under  this  Part, 
whether  among  license  owners  or  between 
license  owners  and  the  licensing  authority 
referted  to  In  Article  13,  the  licensing  au- 
thority shall  be  empowered  to  make  awards. 
"Article  24 
"1.  In  the  case  of  any  dispute  under  this 
Part,   if   the   licensing    authority   shall   not 
have  rendered  Its  decision  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  or  if  any  party  to  a  dis- 
pute under  this  Part  desires  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  licensing  authority,  such  dis- 
pute  shall,   at   the   request  of   any   of   the 
parties,  be  submitted  to  a  standing  review 
panel  which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  The  decision  of 
the  licensing  authority   shall   be  final   and 
binding  upon  all  paroles  to  a  proceeding  be- 
fore it  unless  a  request  lor  a  review  of  such 
decision  is  made  under  this  Article  within 
a  period  of  thirty  days  from  receipt  by  such 
parties  of  notice  of  such  decision. 

"2.  No  two  members  of  the  panel  may  be 
nationals  of  the  same  State.  No  member  may 
participate  In  the  decision  of  any  case  If  he 
has  previously  taken  part  In  such  case  in 
any  capacity  or  If  he  is  a  national  of  any 
party  involved  in  the  case. 

"3  Members  of  the  panel  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Court  shall  fix  the  salaries, 
allowances,  and  compensation  of  memb»rs 
of  the  panel.  The  expenses  of  the  panel  shall 
be  borne  by  each  party  to  proceedlnf?s  be- 
fore the  panel  In  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Court. 

"4.  The  panel  shall  determine  its  own 
procedure,  assuring  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  aid 
to  present   Its   case. 

"5.  The  panel  shall  hear  and  determine 
each  case  within  a  period  of  ninety  days 
from  receipt  of  a  request  for  review  of  such 
case,  unless  it  decides,  In  case  of  necessity, 
to  extend  the  time  limit  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  additional  days.  The  decision 
of  the  panel  shall  be  by  majority  vote  and 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties 
to  the  proceeding:  except  that  If  any  party 
to  the  proceeding  desires  review  of  the  de- 
cision, or  if  the  panel  has  failed  to  render 
Its  decision  within  the  period  prescribed  m 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  case  shall  be 
within  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  contem- 
plated by  paragraph  1  of  Article  36  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  may  accordingly  be  brought  before 
the  Court  by  an  application  made  by  3uch 

party. 

"Paet  IV 

"USE  OP  seabed  and  sttbsoil  of  ocean  space 

FOR  peacefttl  purposes  onlt 

"Article  25 

"1.  The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  submarine 
areas  of  ocean  space  shall  be  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 

"2.  The  prohibitions  of  this  Part  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prevent — 

"(A)  the  use  of  military  personnel  or 
equipment  for  scientific  research  or  for  any 
other  peaceful  purpose; 

"(B)  the  temporary  use  or  stationing  of 
any  military  submarines  on  the  seabed  or 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  if  such  submarines  are 
not  primarily  designed  cr  intended  for  use 


or  stationing  on  the  seabed  or  subsoil   of 
ocean  space;  or 

"(C)  the  use  or  statlomng  of  any  device 
on  or  in  the  seabed  or  subsoil  of  ocean  space 
which  is  designed  and  intended  for  purposes 
of  submarine  or  weapons  detection,  identi- 
fication, or  tracking. 

"Article  26 


"1.  Each  of  the  States  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  to  refrain  from  the  im- 
placement  or  Installation  on  or  In  the  seabed 
or  subsoil  of  ocean  space  of  any  objects  con- 
taining nuclear  weapons  or  any  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or  the  sta- 
tioning of  such  weapons  on  or  in  the  seabed 
or  subsoil  of  ocean  space  in  any  other 
manner. 

"2.  Each    of    the    States    Parties    to    this 
Treaty    undertakes    furthermore    to   refrain 
from   causing,   encouraging,  or   In  any  way 
participating  In  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
described  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 
"Article  27 
"All  stations.  Installations,  equipment,  and 
sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules,  whether 
manned  or  unmanned  on  the  seabed  or  In 
the  subsoil  of  ocean   space  shall  be  open  to 
representatives  of  other  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  but  only 
with   the  consent  of   the   State  concerned. 
Such  representatives  shall  give    reasonable 
advance  notice  of  a  projected  visit  In  order 
that  appropriate  consultations  may  be  held 
and    that    maximum    precautions    may    be 
taken  to  assure  safety  and  to    avoid  inter- 
ference with  normal  operations  In  the  facil- 
ity to  be  visited.  All  such  facilities  shall  be 
open  at  any  time  to  the  Sea    Guard  of  the 
United  Nations  referred  to   in  Part   VII   of 
this  Treaty,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Security  Coiincll  as  set  forth  in    such  Part. 
"Part  V 


reached  In  the  event  a  conference  is  con- 
vened to  consider  such  questions  as  provided 
for  in  Article  13  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  adopted  at  Geneva  on  29 
April   1958;    and  any  agreement  :»o  reached 
shall  become  effective  for  purposes  of  this 
Treaty  when  approved  by  the  conference. 
"Part  VU 
"sea  guard 
"Article  31 
"In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  set 
forth   in   this  Treaty,  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  agree  that  there  shall  be  established 
as  a  permanent  force  a  Sea  Guard  of  the 
United  Nations  which  may  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  enforce 
International   compliance   with   these   prin- 
ciples. 

"Article  32 

"The  Sea  Guard  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol qt  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  consultation  vrtth  the  licensing 
authority  referred  to  in  Article  13  of  this 
Treaty.  Paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
made  with  respect  to  the  Sea  Guard.  The 
licensing  authority  shall  be  responsible  un- 
der the  Security  Council  for  the  supervUion 
of  the  Sea  Guard  in  connection  with  the 
performance  by  the  Sea  Guard  of  such  duties 
as  the  licensing  authority  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  assign  or  delegate  to  the  Sea  Guard 
for  purposes  of  the  implementation  of  Part 
III  of  this  Treaty. 

•■Article  33 
"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are  encour- 
aged to  provide  to  the  Sea  Guard  such  per- 
sonnel and  suitable  scientific  and  sea  patrol 
vessels  as  are  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  malnten.ince  of  the  Sea  Guard. 


"REGULATIONS  ON  THE  DISPOSAL  OP  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE    MATERIAL  IN   OCEAN   SPACE 

"Article  28 
"The  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  material 
In  ocean  space  shall  be  subject  to  safety  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  In  consultation  with 
the  licensing  authority  referred  to  in  Article 
13  of  this  Treaty. 

"Article  29 
"In  the  event  of   the  conclusion  of  any 
other   International    agreements   concerning 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy.  Including  the  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  waste  material,  to  which 
all  of  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are 
parties,    the    rules    established    vmder   such 
agreements  shall  apply  In  ocean  space. 
"Part  VT 
"limits  op  continental  shelf 
"Article  30 
"In  order  to  assure  freedom  of  the  explo- 
ration and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and 
Its  resources  as  provided  in  this  Treaty,  there 
Is  a  clear  necessity  that  fixed  limits  must  be 
set  for  defining  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
continental  shelf  of  coastal  States.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  the 
term  'continental  shelf  is  used  as  referring 
(a)    to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  sub- 
marine areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  but  out- 
side the  area  of  the  territorial  sea  to  a  depth 
of  550  metres,  or  to  a  distance  of  50  miles 
from  the  baselines  from  which  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured,  whichever 
results  in  the  greatest  area  of  continental 
shelf,  and  (b)   to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
similar    submarine    areas    adjacent    to    the 
coasts  of  Islands.  In  no  case,  however,  shall 
the  continental  shelf  be  considered  for  such 
purpose  to  encompass  an  area  greater  than 
the  area  (exclusive  of  territorial  sea)  of  the 
State  or  Island  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  Recog- 
nizing  the  desirability   of   achieving   agree- 
ment on  unsettled  questions  relating  to  de- 
fining   the    boundaries    of    th<?    continental 
shelf.  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
to   accept   any    agreements   which    may   be 


"Part  VIII 

"NATIONAL  LAWS  TO  APPLY  TO  CRIMES  IN  OCEAN 
SPACE  FENDING  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT 
ON    CODE    OF   CRIMINAL    LAW 

•■Article  34 
"Pending  agreement  upon  an  Intern.Mlonal 
code  of  law  governing  criminal  activities  in 
ocean  space  and  the  institution  of  an  appro- 
priate tribunal  with  jurisdiction  over  viola- 
tions of  such  code  of  law,  personnel  of  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  nongovernnienta 
entities  of  State  Parties  and  international 
organizations  engaged  in  activities  of  explor- 
ation or  exploitation  :n  ocean  space  shall  be 
subject  onlv  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  which  they  are  n.itlonals  or  the  State 
which  bears  resoonslbillty  for  their  activities 
in  respect  of  all  acts  or  omissions  occurring 
while  they  are  in  ocean  space,  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  international  law  or  In 

this  Treaty. 

"Part  IX 

"FINAL    ARTICLES 

"Article  35 

"1  The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  activities  of  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  In  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
ocean  space,  whether  such  activities  are  car- 
ried on  by  a  single  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
or  jolntiy  with  other  States,  including  cases 
where  thev  are  carried  on  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  intergovernmentil  or- 
ganizations. 

"2  Any  practical  questions  arising  in  con- 
nection with  activities  carried  on  by  inter- 
national intergovernmental  oreanlz.itlons  In 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  ocean 
space,  shall  be  resolved  by  the  St.itos  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  either  with  the  appropriate 
international  organization  or  with  one  or 
more  States  members  of  that  intjinat'onal 
organization,     which     are    Parties    to    this 

Treatv. 

"Article  36 

"1  This  Treatv  shall  be  open  to  M  States 
for  signature.  Anv  State  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treatv   before   its   entry   into   force   In 
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terrelated processes  which  cannot  be 
legitimately  divorced  from  the  political 
and  diplomatic  considerations  to  which 
they  give  rise.  With  respect  to  ocean 
space,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  diplo- 
macy is  being  outpaced  and  international 
relations  are  being  dangerously  strained 
by  the  speed  at  which  scientific  and  tech- 
nological achievement  are  occurring. 

Looking  to  recent  events,  I  would  in- 
quire, was  it  necessary  to  orbit  the  moon 
before  declaring,  "The  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  and  in  the  interest  of  all 
countries"?  Or  was  it  necessary  to  probe 
Antarctica's  storehouse  of  secrets  before 
agreeing  that  this  area  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes? 

While  recognizing  that  the  problems 
of  Antarctica  and  outer  space  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  the  oceans,  I 
would  urge,  nevertheless,  that  the  anal- 
ogy is  compelling  and  the  need  is  strik- 
ingly similar. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying  the 
major  political  issues  involved  in  the 
ocean  space  question,  I  would  offer  two 
as  being  of  overriding  concern:  First, 
how  many  nations  will  benefit  from  the 
exploitation  of  ocean  space?  Recognizing 
the  preponderant  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field 
of  applied  marine  technology,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  present  inclination  of  several 
coastal  States  to  extend  their  national 
jurisdiction  seaward;  and  second,  will 
this  new  environment  become  a  spawn- 
ing ground  for  still  another  generation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction?  Com- 
bining these  two  questions,  and  being 
more  direct,  if  not  blunt,  I  would  ask, 
do  the  technologically  advanced  na- 
tions— particularly  the  nuclear  powers — 
believe  that  a  new  colonial  era  cast  in 
cold  war  terms  can  be  avoided  without 
the  establishment  of  a  meaningful  inter- 
national arrangement  to  guarantee  the 
orderly  and  peaceful  development  of  this 
last  frontier? — a  frontier  encompassing 
71  percent  of  the  globe — a  portion  of  the 
globe  rich  In  resources,  which  will  be 
mined,  farmed,  and  developed  for  all 
mankind,  and  made  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous quarrels  and  battles  if  we  do 
nothing  about  it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
Is  important  to  make  reference  to  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford's 
budget  statement  of  January  15,  1969; 
in  that  statement  Mr.  Clifford  pointed 
out: 

We  are  requesting  $20  million — 

And  $20  million  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  ABM  we  have  been  talking 
about,  but  it  is  still  an  awful  lot  of 
money  in  my  State,  or  any  other  State- 
in  the  FY  1970  budget  to  prepare  for  pos- 
sible engineering  development  in  FY  1971 
of  a  new  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  Sys- 
tem (ULMS). 

This  is  another  antonym  we  are  going 
to  have  to  get  used  to  using — ULMS. 

(About  $5  million  was  provided  in  FY  1969 
to  initiate  a  study  of  such  a  system.) 

Along  this  same  line,  I  do  not  think  it 
staggers  the  imagination  to  suggest  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  at  least  contem- 
plating similar  developments. 

In  this  regard,  I  might  say  that  I  am 


strongly  convinced  that,  unless  action  is 
taken  immediately  to  ensure  against 
such  developments,  the  nuclear  arms 
race  will  be  shifted  to  the  marine  en- 
vironment. One  particularly  hopeful 
sign  is  the  recent  placing  of  this  issue  on 
the  agenda  of  the  18-nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee;  this  committee  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  early  March,  and 
I  would  hope  that  President  Nixon  would 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
would  pursue  it  with  all  of  the  intensity 
and  vigor  which  a  new  administration 
has  at  its  command.  Hence,  I  would  hope 
that  the  real  goal  of  halting  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  not  lost  in  empty  concepts 
reminiscent  of  Social  Danvinism,  such  as 
"survival  of  the  fittest"  or  its  modern 
version,  "survival  of  the  superior." 

Mr.  President.  In  offering  these  in- 
quiries and  observations  with  a  view  to 
the  future  development  of  ocean  space. 
I  am  suggesting  only  that  knowledge 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  will  to  de- 
velop this  frontier  region  in  a  peaceful 
and  orderly  manner — one  which  will  take 
account  of  the  responsibilities,  the 
needs,  the  aspirations,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Thus,  as  we  ponder  the  vast  potential  or 
this  last  frontier,  we  would  do  well  to 
remind  ourselves  that,  unless  our  will  Is 
commensurate  with  our  knowledge,  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  understand- 
ing shall  continue  to  be  burdened  with 
suspicion  and  mistrust. 

In  offering  a  draft  treaty  on  ocean 
space,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  international  marine  en- 
vironment must  be  recognized  as  the 
legacy  of  all  mankind.  The  principle  was 
first  enunciated  more  than  2  years  ago 
by  former  President  Johnson  when  he 
declared : 

We  must  ensure  that  the  deep  seas  and  the 
ocean  bottoms  are,  and  remain,  the  legacy  of 
all  human  beings. 

OflQcial  U.S.  statements  on  this  issue  at 
the  United  Nations  have  consistently  en- 
dorsed this  principle. 

Accordingly,  my  treaty  proposal  seeks 
to  guarantee  that  ocean  space  will  be  ex- 
plored and  exploited  in  the  interests  of 
all  mankind,  that  it  will  be  free  from  na- 
tional appropriation,  that  it  will  be  de- 
void of  a  new  generation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction ;  that  it  will  be  immune 
from  atomic  wastes  and  other  pollutailts, 
and  that  it  will  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  and  respect  for  existing  inter- 
national law  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  give  added  meaning 
to  these  principles,  I  have  suggested  in 
my  draft  treaty  the  establishment  of  an 
international  authority  to  license  all  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  the  ocean 
space  environment;  in  addition,  I  have 
recommended  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national Sea  Guard  to  insure  compliance 
with  these  principles  and  to  work  in  con- 
cert with  licensing  authority. 

Mr.  President,  in  proposing  this  treaty, 
I  have  attempted  to  give  solid  meaning 
to  the  conviction  that,  unless  man  is  for- 
ever to  be  a  slave  to  his  own  technology, 
his  political  and  diplomatic  successes 
must  march  at  least  abreast  of  his  tech- 
nological achievements. 

Critics  of  this  thought  have  stated  that 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  ocean 
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space  demsmds  that  our  potential  under- 
sea technological  capability  not  be  fet- 
tered by  international  political  consid- 
erations. 

In  reply  to  this  contention,  I  should 
like  to  recall  some  rather  memorable 
words  of  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold: 

The  question  is  not  either  the  nation  or 
the  world.  It  is,  rather,  how  to  serve  the 
world  by  service  to  our  nation,  and  how  to 
serve  the  nation  by  service  to  the  world. 

Thus,  we  must  strive  to  understand 
the  national  interest  In  terms  of  the 
larger,  more  comprehensive  interna- 
tional interest;  this  is  the  democratic 
imperative  cast  in  a  worldwide  setting, 
and  it  is  in  this  context  that  the  develop- 
ment of  ocean  space  must  be  charted. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  President,  a 
hopeful  beginning  has  been  made:  The 
last  session  of  the  Gieneral  Assembly 
witnessed  the  creation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
the  Seabed;  in  our  own  country,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence. Engineering,  and  Resources  has 
issued  its  report,  urging  that  the  United 
States  take  the  initiative  in  tndng  to 
reach  worldwide  agreement  on  a  new 
international  regime  for  the  marine  en- 
vironment. In  this  regard,  the  Conmils- 
sion  specifically  cautions: 

Unless  a  new  International  framework  la 
devised  which  removes  the  legal  uncertainty 
from  mineral  resources  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation in  every  area  of  the  seabed  and  Its 
subsoil,  some  venturesome  governments  and 
private  entrepreneurs  will  act  to  create  faits 
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accomplis  that  will  be  difficult  to  undo,  even 
though  they  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  international 
community. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
press the  belief  that,  as  the  major  power 
in  undersea  technology,  the  United  States 
has  a  special  responsibility,  one  which 
demands  that  its  diplomatic  posture  be 
as  achievement  oriented  as  that  of  its 
military-industrial  complex.  Such  a  pos- 
ture clearly  requires  an  unrelenting  de- 
sire to  establish  an  international  frame- 
work which  will  guarantee  the  peaceful 
and  orderly  development  of  the  extra- 
national marine  environment. 

I  offer  this  resolution  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  to  spark  such  a  desire. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7,   1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjourrmient  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday.  February  7,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Februarj'  4, 1969: 
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Department  or  State 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciuation 
Director 
James  C.  Counts,  of  California,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director. 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
James  V.  Smith,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 :  , 

/-         To  be  lieutenant  general       | 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassldy.  01B354. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

Department  of  State 

Joseph  John  Slsco,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Samuel  De  Palma,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 
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FRENCH  PERFIDY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  widely  known  for  many  years  that 
the  Israel  Air  Force  has  relied  almost 
completely  on  French  equipment.  Mi- 
rages. Mysteres.  Super  Mysteres,  and 
Super-Nords. 

President  de  Gaulle's  recent  embargo 
on  arms  to  Israel  is  not  only  a  callous  at- 
tempt to  trade  an  old  alliance  for  new 
adventure,  but  seriously  threatens  what- 
ever delicate  balance  of  power  exists  in 
the  Middle  East. 

In  this  latter  respect.  De  Gaulle's  ac- 
tion borders  on  provocation.  It  invites 
the  Arab  States  to  believe,  mistakenly  I 
must  add,  that  Israel  may  not  have  the 
air  might  to  defend  itself.  The  risk  of 
open  conflict  mounts. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Israel 
will  defend  itself,  with  or  without  French 
arms.  In  uneven  conflict  Israel  will  fight 
to  the  last  man,  woman,  and  child  stain- 
ing those  oil-rich  sands  with  blood  into 
millennium. 

Now,  the  Nixon  administration  pro- 
poses to  discuss  with  De  Gaulle  his  solu- 
tion to  the  Middle  East  problem,  or 
should  it  be  called,  the  Jewish  question. 
Israel  has  proven  itself,  before  God  and 
man,  to  be  a  tough,  persevering  nation. 
They  will  not  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 


four- power  diplomacy  the  blood  of  na- 
tional achievement. 

And  if  now,  Israelis  have  only  scorn 
and  contempt  for  De  Gaulle,  they  are  not 
alone.  Their  brethren  in  America  stand 
by  them. 

On  Wednesday,  January  29,  Ambassa- 
dor Charles  Lucet  of  France  visited  his 
nation's  consulate  in  my  hometown.  Phil- 
adelphia. On  that  occasion,  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  comprised  of  34  metropol- 
itanwide  Jewish  organizations,  presented 
him  this  statement,  reflecting  the  views 
of  thousands  of  Philadelphia  Jews. 

I  would  like  to  enter  this  statement 
for  the  Record  : 

This  breach  of  faith  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  Prance  again  has  turned  on  his 
friends  and  comforted  their  enemies  will  lead 
to  more  warfare  that  can  embroil  all  of  man- 
kind. It  will  embolden  Arab  terrorists; 
strengthen  Arab  Intransigence,  and  stifle 
Arab  moderates.  If  his  policy  were  to  succeed, 
Israel  would  stand  helpless  against  massive 
Soviet  armaments  in  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible Arab  governments  bent  on  Israel's  an- 
nihilation. 

We  will  not  be  passive  spectators  to  this 
teacherous  policy.  .\s  accusing  fingers,  we 
will  stand  vigil  in  the  weeks  ahead  in  the 
shadow  of  the  French  Consulate  so  that  all 
Phlladelphlans  will  become  aware  of  De 
Gaulle's  perfidy. 

We  will  not  try  to  dissuade — even  if  we 
could — those  whose  anger  compels  them  to 
bypass  France  in  their  travel  plans. 

Nor  will  we  try  to  discourage — even  if  we 
could — potential  customers  from  seeking  al- 
ternativee  to  French  government-owned  busi- 
nesses such  as  Air  France  and  Renault. 


Whether  we  go  beyond  tliis  depends  upon 
future  circumstances. 

The  world  knows  this  Infamous  policy  is 
the  work  of  one  man.  And  so  we  do  not  seek 
to  penalize  the  people  of  Prance.  We  know 
that  the  French  people  are  our  strongest 
allies  in  this  struggle.  We  know  they  share 
our  shock  at  this  betrayal  of  Prance's  tradi- 
tional policy  of  friendship  toward  Israel  and 
the  Jewish  people.  We  are  confident  that 
ultimately  their  will  shall  prevail. 


USE  OF  DRAFTEES  IN  UNDECLARED 
WARS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  cospon.sor  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
sending  of  draftees  to  fight  in  imdeclared 
v.-ars  without  their  consent. 

It  is  bad  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
power  to  declare  war  has.  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  been  snatched  away  from 
the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch, 
despite  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  even  worse  that  we  tolerate  the 
sending  of  boys  into  undeclared  wars, 
though  we  in  Congress  ourselves  assume 
none  of  the  responsibility  for  it. 

I  am  not  here  asking  Hh  end  to  the 
draft.  But  I  do  think  that  if  the  Execu- 
tive decides  to  send  the  soldiers,  on  its 
own  initiative,  to  risk  being  killed  in 
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battle,  It  should  lie  only  with  their  con- 
sent. 

I  suspect  we  coluld  get  enough  volun- 
teers, with  apprbprlate  incentives,  to 
fight  our  wars.  I  s«e  nothing  wrong,  then, 
with  keeping  our  drafted  young  men  on 
duty  In  the  continental  United  States  or 
at  bases  abroad  w^ere  the  Interest-of  the 
Nation  requires  Itl  but  where  there  Is  no 
fighting. 

If  the  executive  branch  chooses  to  ask 
Congress  to  declare  war,  then  the  pro- 
visions of  this  billj  would  not  apply — for 
the  Nation,  In  deftiocratlc  fashion,  will 
have  spoken.  But  t  do  not  approve  of  the 
cun-ent  system,  aod  call  for  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  measure  to  modify  it. 


PRIORITIES    LOKG    OVERDUE— ad- 
dress BY  SENATOR  SYMINGTON 


^TB. 


HON.  WILLIAl!  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF  ViBcnru 

IN  THE  -SEN ATE  O^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Wednesday  eveninjg,  January  29,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  Introduce  Senator  Stuart 
Symingtok,  of  M^sourl,  who  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Hampton  Rbads  area  of  Virginia. 
in  which  the  city  oi  Norfolk  is  the  largest 
political  subdivision,  is  presently  ap- 
proaching a  population  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion persons.  Loca^d  in  this  expanding 
area  of  Virginia  is  ine  of  the  largest  con- 
centrations of  miliiary  establishments  In 
the  world.  Senator  Bymington's  remarks 
concerning  our  nefd  for  an  assessment 
of  our  commitments  abroad  and  at  home, 
as  well  as  a  meaningful  establishment  of 
our  priorities,  werfe  delivered  from  his 
broad  knowledge  of  the  military,  and 
with  his  characteristic  candor. 

Mr.  President,  I  [am  pleased  to  bring 
this  thoughtfiil  address  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  ast  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  ip  the  Record. 

There  being  no  dbjection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Priorities  IiOng  Overdite 
A  thorough  assessment  of  our  nation's 
commitments  both  at  road  and  here  at  home, 
followed  by  a  meanligful  establishment  of 
priorities.  Is  long  overlue.  With  the  changing 
of  Administrations.  1  here  would  appear  no 
more  opportune  time  thanjxow  to  begin  this 
all- Important  task. 

The  Congress  has  >een  presented  with  a 
Federal  Budget  for  th(  fiscal  year  1970  of  over 
$195  billion,  a  Jump  of  almost  $80  bUllon 
during  the  past  six  yet  js. 

If  the  succeeding  six  years  produced  a 
comparable  budget  ( scalatlon,  the  United 
States  Government  v^ould  be  requiring  the 
taxpayers  of  America  to  put  up  $325  billion 
annually  to  support  tl  le  Federal  Government 
alone  This  would  be  n  addition  to  all  state 
and  local  taxes. 

Such  an  Increase,  la  the  face  of  growing 
fiscal  and  monetary  problems,  would  appear 
a  difficult  if  not  linpi  tsslble  burden  for  our 
people  to  bear. 

Accordingly,  hard  dicislons  must  be  made 
now,  so  that  we  may  {Ian  our  total  expendi- 
tures In  relation  to  ou  r  revenue  and  thereby 
limit  future  Federal  deficits.  If  we  are  to 
continue  as  the  nun  ber  one  nation,  very 
possibly  if  our  capitalistic  syst«m  is  to  sur- 
vive, some  day  we  mu  it  learn  to  live  within 
our  means. 
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The  dangerous  rate  of  the  Inflation  cur- 
rently being  experienced  demonstrates  clear- 
ly that  increasing  deficits — last  year  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  alone  was  over  $25  billion — are 
bound  to  lead  to  ever  higher  prices;  and 
the  effect  of  these  Inflated  prices  can  only 
be  particularly  damaging  to  this  nation's 
international  balance  of  pajrments.  with  in- 
evitable further  loss  of  world  confidence  in 
the  Integrity  of  the  dollar. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  our  1968  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation  does  indicate  a 
slight  surplus — the  first  in  many  years — but 
the  Treasury  cautions  that  the  final  analvsis 
win  probably  show  a  further  deficit. 

In  any  case,  the  most  disturbing  Item  in 
this  year's  paymenta  picture  is  the  drastic 
decUne  in  our  trade  position  In  the  private 
sector,  a  sector  which  until  recently  has 
been  In  heavy  surplus.  That  surplus  haa 
provided  the  principal  antidote  to  the  heavy, 
often  reckless,  and  often  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral spending  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  our  policies  abroad. 

In  determining  priorities  for  the  allocation 
of  QUI  limited  resoiu-ces.  It  Is  now  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  cost  of  the  largest  single 
category  In  the  Federal  Budget — national- 
defense.  More  than  $80  billion — some  42% 
of  that  Budget — Is  requested  for  the  military. 
It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  for  us  to  weigh 
carefully  those  proposed  expenditures  as 
against  other  high  priority  demands.  Because 
of  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  involved 
annually,  a  small  saving  In  this  field  is 
worth  more  than  a  relatively  large  percent- 
age saving  in  any  other  category. 

In  this  connection,  and  where  I  personally 
believe  we  could  achieve  the  greatest  reduc- 
tions at  no  sacrifice  to  national  security,  It 
would  appear  of  paramount  Importance  not 
to  place  new  weapons  systems  into  produc- 
tion until  they  have  been  fully  engineered. 
Nor  should  we  decide  to  Invest  heavily 
in  defenses  against  what  later,  if  history 
can  be  any  Judge,  turn  out  to  be  strictly 
theoretical  threats.  > 

After  examining  carefully  what  the  world 
would  be  like  after  a  full  nuclear  exchange, 
any  thoughtful  person  would  agree  that 
every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to 
reach,  at  earliest  opportunity,  a  meaningful 
agreement  on  the  limitation  of  nuclear  arms. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the  ris- 
ing threat  to  civilization  as  more  countries 
obtain  thermonuclear  weapons,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  backbreaklng  additional  costs 
which  can  only  result  from  a  further  splral- 
ing  upwards  of  the  arms  race. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  my  position. 
The  United  States  must  maintain  forces 
strong  enough  to  deter  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor, regardless  of  cost.  But  with  that 
premise,  let  us  strive  to  invest  our  resources 
wisely.  It  was  Lenin  who  foresaw,  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  economic 
disaster  could  be  almost  as  decisive  as  mili- 
tary defeat  in  bringing  down  our  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

The  bright  pec^le  who,  with  little  if  any 
practical  experience,  have  in  recent  years 
been  directing  much  of  the  future  of  our 
defense  postiire,  have  been  utilizing  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  research 
and  engineering  more  to  produce  technical 
arguments  than  to  produce  needed  new 
weaponry. 

As  but  one  example,  even  though  this 
nation  is  now  spending  over  $8  billion  a  year 
on  military  research  alone,  it  is  a  fact  that, 
since  1954.  not  a  single  new  combat  fighter 
plane — Air  Force  or  Navy — has  been  produced 
in  this  country:  and  only  one,  and  that  was 
last  week,  has  been  approved  even  in  the 
blue-print  stage. 

Many  years  must  now  pass  before  this 
nation  has  a  new  fighter;  and  the  sad  sig- 
nificance of  that  statement  is  perhaps  best 
Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  same 
fourteen-year  span,  we  have  actually  photo- 
graphed, fiylng,  13  new  Soviet  fighter  models; 
Including  a  VTOL,  of  which  we  have  none; 
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three  supersonic  STOLs,  of  which  we  have 
none,  and  the  fastest  combat  fighter  In  the 
world  today. 

Apparently  leaders  In  the  Soviet  Union 
notified  their  Defense  Department  to  end 
the  Eirgtiments  and  produce  some  hardware. 
The  result  is  reflected  in  their  tanks,  in  their 
small  arms,  In  their  submarines,  and  in  their 
planes. 

Finally,  as  the  wisdom  of  utilizing  our 
resources  in  the  best  possible  fashion- 
maximum  return  for  minimum  output — ap- 
pears more  important  every  day,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  incredibly  wasteful  fashion  in 
which  we  have  used  those  resources  in  Viet- 
nam. There  is  no  use  crying  over  the  spilled 
milk,  but  one  can  only  hope  that  we  have 
learned  a  lesson  to  the  point  where  this  type 
and  character  of  waste  will  never  again  be 
repeated. 

Over  one  hundred  billion  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  has  gone  down  the  drain 
in  this  major  land  war  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia;  and  not  only  Is  there  little  to  show  for 
It,  but  also  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
conventional  military  establishment  It  has 
forced  us  to  build,  this  nation  could  be  mov- 
ing closer  to  what  civilization  dreads  most 

a  full  nuclear  exchange. 

More  Important  than  any  cost  in  money, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  more  than  31,000 
of  our  finest  youth  have  been  killed,  and 
over  195,000  wounded. 

As  Dr.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  new 
foreign  policy  White  House  advisor,  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  article,  during  November  1967 
the  head  of  the  United  States  military  in 
Vietnam  stated  that  "the  war  was  being  won  * 
militarily."  adding  that  "a  limited  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  might  be  under- 
taken beginning  late  In  1968." 

And  less  than  a  year  ago  the  Administra- 
tion emphaaized  that  "the  pacification  pro- 
gram— the  extension  of  the  control  of  Saigon 
in  the  countryside — was  progressing  satis- 
factorily." 

In  a  few  days  came  the  Tet  offensive.  This 
development  negated  these  two  assertions. 
Today  our  position  in  Vietnam,  despite  the 
above  gigantic  expenditures  in  lives  and 
treasure,  would  appear  unimproved. 

From  a  purely  military  standpoint,  the 
reason  for  this  tragedy  is  clear.  Fighting 
against  brave  and  well-led  guerrillas,  the 
ground  forces  of  the  United  States  have'been 
at  grave  disadvantage,  one  major  reason 
being  that  the  three  countries  which  border 
South  Vietnam  have  been  declared  sanc- 
tuaries; therefore  our  troops  have  never  been 
able  to  counterattack,  that  vital  requisite  to 
successful  ground  war. 

At  the  same  time,  ever  since  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  took  over  this  war.  our  air 
power  and  sea  power  have  been  shackled,  In 
a  manner,  and  to  a  degree,  never  before 
known  in  major  warfare. 

No  doubt  because  of  the  true  political  posi- 
tion which  was  brought  out  by  the  results  of 
the  Tet  offensive,  and  in  further  effort  to 
start  peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi,  on 
March  31  last  this  shackling  was  increased. 
United  States  military  forces  were  forbidden 
to  conduct  any  attacks  whatever,  either  by 
air  or  by  sea,  north  of  the  20th  parallel. 
(Actually  none  above  the  19th  parallel,  which 
gave  the  North  Vietnamese  full  use  of  Vlnh, 
their  major  supply  base  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  country.) 

By  this  latter  action  it  was  hoped  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  come  to  the  con- 
ference table.  This  they  did,  last  May  13;  and 
the  American  people  looked  forward  with 
relief  to  a  reduction,  if  not  a  cessation,  In 
the  cost  and  the  killing.  Since  that  date, 
however.  8,040  Americans  have  been  killed, 
54.207  wounded;  and  not  a  penny  less  than 
20  billion  additional  dollars  have  gone  down 
the  drain  of  this  war. 

On  November  1  last,  the  United  States 
made  an  even  further  military-political  con- 
cession by  announcing  that  there  would  be 
no  further  air  or  sea  attacks  against  any 
part  of  North  Vietnam. 
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This  would  appear  to  be  acknowledgement 
that  a  true  victory  was  not  In  the  cards  be- 
cause—Kissinger again— "the  guerrlUa  win* 
if  he  does  not  lose.  The  conventional  army 
loses  If  it  does  not  win.  Th«  North  Vietnam- 
ese used  their  main  forces  the  way  a  buU- 
fighter  iises  his  cape— to  keep  us  lunging  In 
areas  of  marginal  political  Importance." 

Since  this  further  concession,  we  all  know 
what  has  transpired. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  a  great  Army  General, 
who  knew,  as  did  we,  that  he  was  being  re- 
lieved of  his  command  in  Korea  because  of 
protesting  the  way  that  war  was  being 
fought,  came  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

He  volunteered  that  during  his  entire  life 
he  had  taken  special  interest  in  coaching 
football. 

Wherever  stationed.  General  Van  Fleet  said 
he  invariably  applied  for  a  coaching  Job;  and 
as  a  result  of  this  experience  he  advised, 
"Never  put  an  American  boy  in  a  game  you 
don't  want  him  to  win." 

And  there  is  another  quote  we  shoiild  re- 
member :  those  who  forget  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory are  prone  to  repeat  them. 

With  that  premise,  surely  we  should  all  do 
our  best  to  establish  priorities  so  as  to  curb 
Federal  expenditures,  an  arduous  but  essen- 
tial task  which  now  faces  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration.  A  strong  and  stable 
economy  Is  not  only  essential  to  our  proe- 
perity  and  well-being,  but  also  to  our  na- 
tional security. 


A  COVERED  WAGON  TRIP  TO  WEST- 
ERN KANSAS  AS  DESCRIBED  BY 
ANNA  McCULLOUGH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
good  constituents,  Mrs.  Anna  McCul- 
lough,  who  is  only  90  years  young,  has 
written  an  account  concerning  a  covered 
wagon  trip  to  western  Kansas  and,  in 
this  day  of  hustle  and  bustle  and  mod- 
ern communication  and  transportation, 
we  tend  to  forget  the  trying  experiences 
of  those  who  made  the  trek  west. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  Mrs. 
McCullough's  account  of  the  trip  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Covered  Wagon  Trip  to  Western  Kansas 
AS  Described  by  Anna  McCui-lough 

In  the  early  spring  of  1887.  our  family  of 
George  and  Emma  Madison  with  their  five 
children.  Anna.  Mamie.  Julia,  Willie  (Will), 
and  baby  Chester  living  near  Hlattville, 
Kansas,  near  the  eastern  border,  decided  to 
move  out  in  western  Kansas,  where  a  boom 
was  on,  causing  many  people  from  the  eastern 
states  to  go  out  there.  Some  of  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  had  been  out  there  for  two 
or  three  years  and  reported  big  wheat  and 
corn  crops  and  insisted  on  our  coining  out — 
telling  us  they  would  put  in  early  crops  and 
gardens  if  we  would  come  and  also  rent  a 
farm  for  us.  Father  sold  extra  cattle  and 
other  livestock  and  made  all  plans  for  leav- 
ing, fitting  us  with  a  covered  wagon.  We 
were  to  travel  in  this  for  about  300  miles  to 
Larnerd,  Kansas.  A  few  days  before  our  leav- 
ing, our  hired  girl  biult  a  big  wood  fire  In  the 
kitchen  stove  that  sent  sparks  onto  the  roof 
which  was  made  of  clapboards.  She  quickly 
climbed  a  ladder  with  a  bucket  of  water  and 
put  the  fire  out  and  we  were  so  thankful 
Father  always  kept  a  "rain  barrel"  at  the 
side  of  the  house  filled  with  water  for  Just 
such  emergencies  as  he  was  afraid  of  those 
loose  boarded  roofs.  Mother  decided  to  go  by 
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train  taking  JtUla,  Willie  (WIU)  and  baby 
Chester  with  her  also  had  all  the  household 
goods  shipped  by  freight.  Father,  Mamie,  and 
I  were  to  travel  by  covered  wagon.  In  com- 
pany with  two  other  wagons  and  neighbors 
going  with  us.  He  also  took  several  good  milk 
cows  that  Mamie  and  I  would  drive  behind 
the  wagons,  taking  turns  riding  a  fine  little 
horse  that  we  really  enjoyed.  The  going  was 
very  slow  and  we  would  stop  early  to  camp 
at  road  sides  to  enjoy  a  good  supper  and 
a  lot  of  milk.  One  morning  Father  told  we 
girls  we  would  reach  the  Flint  Hills  by  night 
and  he  would  show  us  how  the  Indians  start 
their  camp  fires.  We  anxiously  waited  until 
time  came  for  our  evening  fire.  He  took  Flint 
rock  striking  the  two  together  several  times. 
Then  a  spark  flew  into  the  grass  and  we  had 
our  fire.  The  Indians  had  left  the  Hills  a 
few  years  before  altho  we  sometimes  saw 
some.  Mother  had  a  brother.  William  But- 
tlers,  who  lived  at  SterUng,  Kansas,  so  she 
went  there  and  stayed  with  them  until  time 
for  us  to  reach  our  new  home.  Our  covered 
wagon  bunch  stayed  two  or  three  days  with 
Mother  and  Uncle  William's  family  so  we  had 
a  rest  from  travel. 

Our  new  neighbor  had  rented  a  small  farm 
for  us  and  had  listed  the  com  and  had  wheat 
seeded  as  weU  as  early  garden  so  we  were 
very  thankful.  There  were  no  fences  any- 
where and  wagon  loads  cut  across  the  wild 
prairies  every  direction.  Mamie  and  I  woiUd 
herd  the  cows  anywhere  we  wani-ed  them 
to  go— and  had  orders  never  to  get  off  our 
pony  because  rattle  snakes  and  prairie  dogs 
were  scattered  all  over  in  tall  blue  grass. 
They  lived  in  villages  together  and  often 
times  wild  owls  came  to  Join  them. 

The  spring  was  ideal,  everything  came 
up  so  well  and  looked  so  promising.  The 
wheat  turned  out  quite  well,  the  men  har- 
vested It  with  headers  in  the  field  taking 
about  six  or  eight  inches  off  the  top,  then 
hauling  It  to  our  tables  to  be  threshed  later 
In  the  fall. 

Extreme  hot  winds  from  Indian  Territory 
came  from  the  south  Just  as  our  fine  corn  was 
tasseling  lasting  three  days  and  nights  burn- 
ing our  fine  green  corn  to  a  crisp.  Heat  was 
extreme  and  everyone  had  to  remain  in  their 
homes.  One  could  grind  up  the  leaves  of  com 
or  cmsh  them  in  our  hands  and  they  would 
look  Just  like  bright  green  tea  leaves.  Neigh- 
bors told  Mother  to  hang  wet  sheets  up  at 
the  doors  and  windows  so  we  could  endure 
the  terrific  heat  especially  baby  Chester.  The 
whole  sky  was  darkened  by  the  flying  dust. 
FoUovrtng  the  heat  wave  a  very  hard  vrtnd 
storm  with  terrible  lightning  came.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  black  angry  looking  clouds 
as  they  came  our  way  over  the  wide  expanse 
of   prairie.   Our  little   home  was  struck  by 
lightning  going  down  stove  pipe  through  the 
kitchen  stove  on  through  the  floor  putting 
a  lot  of  fire  holes  in  a  copper  boiler  under 
the  house.  Mother  thinking  the  storm  was 
over  opened  the  kitchen  door,  was  stunned 
and   fainted  scaring  we   children   so   much. 
No   fire   was  started   so  we   were   glad.  Part 
of  our  garden  was  very  good  especially  the 
peanut   crop.   We   children   were   so   excited 
in   digging  them   but  were  told  not   to  eat 
any  until  they  were  dried  and  roasted  In  the 
oven.  We  had  over  two  big  sacks  full  and  they 
were  a  real  treat.  The  school  house  was  very 
close  and  a  fine  teacher  was  hired  as  nearly 
all  the  people  out  there  were  from  the  east. 
Our  health  remained  very  good  except  one 
serious  time   we  had  with  Willie  who  had 
very  high  fever.  Father  rode  a  mule  eight  or 
ten  miles  to  get  a  doctor  who  had  come  there 
from  Ohio.  He  rode  a  horse  back  and  told 
us  he   was  a  terrible  sick  little  fellow  and 
that  he  would  remain  all  night  with  us  to 
watch  him  carefully.  We  decided  he  was  a 
very   fine   doctor   as   his   treatment   brought 
Willie  out  in  good  shape.  A  neighbor  once  a 
retired    minister    and    Mother    decided    our 
country  side  needed  a  Sunday  school  so  they 
called  other  friends  to  meet  with  them  and 
agreed  to  start  one.  People  came  for  mUes 
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around  in  wagons  where  kitchen  chairs  were 
used  to  Bit  on  and  we  all  enjoyed  singing 
together.  The  first  songs  I  ever  learned  such 
as  "Work  for  the  Night  is  Coming,"  "Bring- 
ing In  the  Sheaves,"  and  "Jestis  Lover  of  My 
Soul"  as  well  as  others. 

The  vast  wide  open  spaces  without  a  tree 
or  bush  to  be  seen  were  interesting  in  the 
late  summer  evenings  when  very  queer  lights 
looking  Just  like  men  riding  very  fast  on 
horses  carrying  bobbing  lanterns  would  al- 
ways go  in  the  same  direction  following  a 
slough  of  tall  buffalo  grasses.  We  were  told 
they  were  gaases  that  formed  out  there.  Often 
Umes  in  early  morning  Father  would  awaken 
ua  children  to  come  at  once  and  see  the 
mirages  reflected  In  the  sky  Just  above  the 
horizon,  where  sometimes  we  would  see  a 
town  so  plainly  and  we  thought  it  was  Ft. 
Larnerd  on  the  Arkansas  River  about  13 
miles  away.  Other  times  we  would  see  cattle 
In  big  herds  and  I  remember  so  well  the 
morning  we  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo  but  never 
knew  where  they  were.  The  pictures  would  be 
so  plain  but  would  only  last  a  short  time 
suspended  in  air.  All  thru  the  fall  time  the 
coyotes  would  carry  on  all  night.  Father 
would  lariat  our  mules  and  cows  with  ropee 
near  our  stables  which  the  big  bobcats  would 
sneak  up  and  cut  so  he  had  to  get  chains  to 
hold  them  near.  The  short  buffalo  grass  was 
very  fine  for  pasture  work  and  hay  would  be 
stacked  all  over  the  countryside  In  small 
round  stacks. 

Blizzards  were  bad  with  the  high  wind  and 
snow  going — many  were  lost  going  in  clrcleo 
and  couldn't  find  homes.  Father  was  warned 
to  tie  a  rope  to  the  Inside  door  knob  and  take 
It  out  to  the  stable  to  do  chores  and  be  sure 
it  didn't  come  untied.  Mother  used  to  worry 
so  when  he  would  leave  for  fear  he  couldn't 
see  to  get  back. 

Our  neighbors  daughter  was  married  to  a 
young  minister  from  the  East.  Sophia  Wad 
to  Edwin  Dixon  and  that  was  the  only  social 
event  while  we  were  out  there  in  the  two 
years. 

I  will  never  forget  the  terrible  night  in  the 
fall,  when  all  the  fields  of  grass  was  so  dry 
and  burned  by  hot  winds  that  so  many  big 
prairie  fires  would  burn  over  a  large  amount 
of  land  and  all  the  farmers  would  plow  fire 
guards    around    houses    and    stables    where 
hay  was  stacked.  One  evening  I  saw  a  fire 
not  too  big  nearly  one  and  one-half  miles 
away  and  I  was  so  worried  for  I  had  heard 
the  school  children  telling  about  their  fathers 
plowing   guards   so   I    asked   my   Father   to 
plow  one   that  evening.  He  replied,  "Don't 
worry,  Anna.  That  neighbor  Is  burning  hla 
potato  patch  off.  I'll  plow  it  in  the  morning." 
After  midnight  Father  and  Mother  were 
awakened   by  a   terrific  light  and  they  saw 
the  terrible  fire  over  a  mile  wide  coming  di- 
rectly our  way.  Father  rushed  out  to  get  the 
mules    that   were   so   nervous   over    the   fire 
coming  at  them  as  they  were  tied  on  lariat 
chains  and  before  going  he  told  Mother,  say- 
ing. "Emma  I'll  pull  the  wagon  up  here  at 
the  door  and  if  it  gets  loo  close  put  the  chil- 
dren and  bedding  in  it  and  I  will  pull  them 
away."  I  was  so  terribly  frightened.  Mother 
told  me  to  be  quiet  and  not  wake  up  the 
other  children  and  we  would  come  out  all 
right.  She  then  went  to  help  Father  all  she 
could.  A  wheat  stubble  was  between  us  :.nd 
the   fire   so   he   plowed   three   furrows   in  It, 
then  came  closer  to  our  house  and  plowed 
some  more — checking  it  on  that  side  of  the 
house.  The  little  school  house  was  near  us 
close    to    the    wheat   field    so   he    ran    some 
furrows  around  it  also  saving  it  from  burn- 
ing. By  that  time  some  other  neighbors  liv- 
ing farther  away  came  with  wagons  carrying 
barrens  of  water  to  help  all  they  could  to 
check  it  completely  around  us.  We  were  so 
thankful  to  have  our  little  house  saved.  The 
fire  went  on  around  us,  so  all  the  men  went 
to  fight  It   as   It   came   near  the   minister's 
hotise  and  stables.  When  he  awakened  he 
said.    "Come    quick   and   look   Miranda,   an 
awful  fire  is  going  around  us  and  see  what 
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the  Lord  has  done, 
for   two   or   three 
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their  magnificent  efiforts.  These  are  the 
5,000  Utahans  who  make  steel,  celebrat- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  Geneva 
Works,  near  Provo,  Utah. 

Geneva  burst  upon  the  quiet,  agricul- 
tural landscape  of  Utah  Valley  during 
World  War  II.  Its  inland  location  re- 
sulted from  the  need  to  supply  the  west 
coast  with  steel  plates  from  an  area  not 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 

This  same  distance  from  the  coast 
which  kept  Utah  steel  safe  from  foreign 
attack  during  World  War  II  makes  it 
vulnerable  to  foreign  imports  now.  Nearly 
80  percent  of  Geneva's  steel  goes  to  west 
coast  customers,  700  to  1,000  miles  away. 
The  combination  of  expensive  shipping 
and  foreign  imports  presents  Geneva 
with  a  tremendous  challenge  which  is 
being  magnificently  met. 

Against  tremendous  odds,  the  men  and 
women  of  Geneva  have  rallied  behind 
an  impressive  "Errors  Zero"  program  un- 
der the  slogan,  "People  Make  the  Differ- 
ence." Their  teamwork  and  Innovation 
are  paying  off.  In  1968  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  production  and  cost  re- 
duction unmatched  by  any  other  year  in 
Geneva's  25-year  history. 

The  spirit  of  these  men  and  women  is 
exhibited  by  Raymond  W.  Sundquist, 
Geneva's  general  superintendent,  when 
he  says: 

At  a  time  when  too  many  of  our  young 
people  think  they  can't  win — and  give  up 
without  trying — more  and  more  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  look  to  us  for  an  example  of  what 
people  can  do,  when  they  have  the  self-dls- 
clpUne  to  accept  great  challenge  and  the 
will  to  achieve  in  spite  of  the  odds.  This 
reputation,  and  the  responsibility  that  go«s 
with  it.  Is  up  to  us. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  much  to  do. 
Utah's  distance  from  the  west  coast  'will 
always  require  extra  efforts  to  compen- 
sate for  high  shipping  costs.  This  dis- 
tance also  requires  greater  efforts  to 
spur  the  growth  of  Utah  steel-using  in- 
dustry. In  Congress,  we  must  continue  to 
work  for  reasonable  quotas  on  the  foreign 
imports  which  cut  so  deeply  into  Geneva's 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  my  fight  for  these 
quotas  in  the  past  is  a  matter  of  record. 
I  shall  continue  this  fight. 

I  salute  the  men  and  women  who  make 
Utah  steel  and  look  forward  with  them 
to  a  big,  bright  future. 

On  January  26,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
published  an  article  about  the  anniver- 
sary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Geneva   Steel  Works  Wn-t.   Note  25  Years 
OF  Progress  in  trT.\H 
(By  Robert  H.  Woody) 

It  sprawls  over  the  former  beet  fields. 

It  thunders,  groans,  clanks  and  roars. 

U.S.  Steel  Corp.'s  Geneva  Works  stUl  pro- 
vides an  awesome  sight  and  sound — even  for 
the  old  hands  who  have  been  with  It  this  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

On  Feb  4,  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  will  tap 
an  open  hearth  furnace — a  symbolic  recrea- 
tion of  the  first  tap  that  took  place  exactly  25 
years  ago. 

The  governor  Is  expected  to  do  the  honors 
at  2:00  or  2:30  p.m. — an  hour  and  a  few 
minutes  after  the  first  tap  time  of  12:55 
p.m.  on  Feb.  4.  1944.  Prior  commitments 
by  the  governor  prevent  matching  the  exact 
moment. 
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The  plant  was  built  during  the  urgency  of 
World  War  II  to  provide  plate  steel  and  struc- 
tural members  for  the  West  Coast  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 

JAPANESE    COMPETmON 

It  was  built  inland  to  avoid  Japanese  shell- 
ing and  bombing.  In  retrospect  the  worst 
the  Japanese  did  was  to  lob  a  few  shells  into 
a  California  refinery  and  loft  Are  balloons 
over  the  Northwest's  forests. 

The  real  irony  is  that  the  Japanese  steel 
industry  in  the  early  60's  came  far  closer  to 
scuttling  Geneva  Works  than  did  their  bomb- 
ers and  battleships. 

In  the  late  50's  and  early  60's,  Japanese 
steel  began  to  take  over  large  chunks  of  the 
market  that  had  been  originally  claimed  by 
Geneva  Works. 

Geneva  Works,  800  miles  distant  from  its 
prime  market  place,  chafed  at  the  cost  of 
getting  its  product  to  the  West  Coast.  While 
the  Japanese,  though  thousands  of  miles 
away,  could  whittle  transport  costs  with  their 
giant  ships. 

A  nagging  question:  Would  U.S.  Steel  be 
compelled  to  abandon  Utah? 

The  company's  answer  today  is  a  clear  no. 
Even  during  the  crisis.  It  earmarked  several 
millions  for  a  variety  of  expansion  and  im- 
provement programs. 

Two  years  ago  It  kicked  oS  its  "Errors 
Zero"  program — a  deal  to  create  a  state  of 
mind  and  aspiration  among  its  employees 
that  "Geneva  shall  overcome." 

("We  Joke  about  'Errors  Zero,'  but  it's  al- 
ways there  in  the  b.ick  of  your  mind,"  says 
one  of  Geneva's  old  hands.) 

And  as  the  national  administration 
changed  hands  with  the  Inauguration,  there 
was  word  from  both  Japanese  and  European 
steelmakers  that  they  would  voluntarily  curb 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

VARIED    ouTPtrr 

U.S.  Steel  built  the  plant  for  the  govern- 
ment. Then,  when  the  war  was  over.  It  and 
about  10  other  steel  companies  put  in  bids 
to  buy  it.  Even  the  Russians  put  In  a  bid. 

The  plant  is  full  of  "Ironies."  Here  and 
there  are  beams  bearing  "Bethlehem  Steel" 
Imprint.  So,  too,  are  certain  structures  made 
of  wood.  "We  had  to  use  anything  we  could 
get  our  hands  on  when  we  built  it." 

It  Is  a  very  different  plant  than  It  was  when 
it  produced  exclusively  plates  and  structural 
members  for  ships. 

And  none  at  the  time  would  have  dreamed 
It  is  doing  all  the  things  it  is  doing  now: 

It  produces  nitrogen  byproducts.  Its  slag 
goes  into  roadbulldlng.  Its  pipe  mill  is  turn- 
ing out  natural  gas  lines  and  irrigation  con- 
duits. It  has  recently  installed  a  heavy- 
gauge  shear  line  than  can  cut  lengths  of 
thick  steel  ribbon  to  customer's  order. 

Its  chemical  coke  plant  produces  many  by- 
products. Its  rolled  colls  go  to  the  West  Coast 
for  zinc  plating  and  fabrication  Into  a  variety 
of  products  ranging  from  palls  to  air  con- 
ditioners. 

NEARLY    5,000    EMPLOYEES 

Weekly  some  300  cars  of  pelletlzed  iron  ore 
from  its  Atlantic  City,  Wyo.,  mine  and  plant 
are  hauled  by  unit  train  "to  Geneva. 

Fifty-five  cars  a  day  come  in  from  its 
Cedar  City  area  Iron  mines.  Another  25  cars 
of  limestone  are  hauled  in  dally  from  the 
Keigley  Quarry  near  Payson. 

Geneva  now  employs  nearly  5,000  and  yearly 
payroll  is  about  $48  million. 

About  430  of  those  5.000  were  employees 
during  Its  first  year  of  operation. 

Some  377  of  Its  employees  will  be  due  for 
the  13-week  "extended  vacation"  this  year — 
a  once-every-five-years  opportunity  that  Is 
now  part  of  steel  Industry's  contract  with  Its 
workers. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  work  force  are  the 
"head  roUers."  They  sit  in  a  control  chair 
that  employs  both  foot  and  hand  controls. 

PAY     FrrS     .TOS 

These  activate  the  machinery  thst  grabs 
the  white-hot  ingots  and  thrusts  them  into 
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the  rollers  in  a  sequence  of  maneuvers  that 
will  knead  them  into  thin,  long  ribbons  of 
steel. 

Because  of  his  critical  role  In  production, 
a  top  roller  can  make  upward  of  $20,000  a 
year  on  salary  and  Incentive  payments. 

The  men  who  built  and  started  up  Ge- 
neva were  young  men.  Among  them:  Bob 
Bickerstaff,  senior  melter,  now  57,  and  Clay 
Dunn,  53,  first  helper. 

Bob  came  to  Geneva  In  1944  with  10  years' 
experience  at  Wheeling  Steel  In  Steuben- 
vUle,  Ohio.  "I'd  always  been  a  hunter  and 
fisherman  and  figured  that  I  could  lead  a 
better  life  here." 

Clay,  Oklahoma-born,  had  had  experience 
In  the  construction  Industry. 

FARMERS    PrrCH     IN 

That  first  day,  they  recall,  was  the  tough- 
est they  ever  put  in.  And  as  for  those  Utah 
County  farmers  who  were  the  first  employes : 
"None  of  us  knew  what  we  were  doing.  We 
were  all  scared  to  death  of  getting  hurt." 

At  first.  It  was  hard  to  find  social  accept- 
ance In  the  Utah  community,  Bob  recalls. 
But  many  of  the  men  from  SteubenvlUe, 
Gary  and  Pittsburgh  have  since  retired  in 
Utah. 

Says  Clay:  "Harry  is  retiring,  and  I  asked 
If  he  w£«  going  back  home  to  Gary.  And  he 
said,  'I  am  home.'  " 

And  where  else,  asks  Clay,  could  you  find 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating  Just  15  minutes 
from  the  plant? 


FARM  PARITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
watchdog  of  farm  parity,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  January  15  re- 
port started  the  new  year  off  with  the 
dismal  news  that  inflationary  costs  had 
driven  farm  parity  lower. 

The  outgoing  administration's  final 
report  placed  parity  at  only  72  percent, 
and  with  a  new  alltime  high  for  the  cost 
index.  This  index  figure  for  cost  was 
nine  points  higher  than  1  year  ago  and 
parity  was  1 -percent  lower  than  Janu- 
ary' 1968. 

Parity  had  dropped  to  this  level  only 
for  1  month — April  1966 — since  1934. 
Both  times  under  the  outgoing  adminis- 
tration. 

The  following  table  presents  the  par- 
ity percentage  for  many  of  the  basic 
commodities  for  January  and  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

|ln  percent] 


December 

January 

Commodity 

1968 

1969 

Cotton 

48 

41 

Wheat 

47 

47 

Corn 

63 

65 

Peanuts 

76 

74 

Tobacco 

60  ... 

Butterfat._ 

75 

74 

Milk 

85 

83 

Wool    

45 

44 

Barley 

66 

71 

Flax 

68 

67 

Oafs 

67 

69 

Sorghum  _. 

64 

64 

Soybeans 

70 

70 

Beet 

78 

78 

Chicken 

61 

67 

Eggs 

78 

83 

Hogs ..„ 

71 

74 

Lambs       

82 

85 

Turkey 

65 

65 

Average 

73 

72 
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AN  EAGLE  SCOUT  COURT  OF  HONOR 
IN  KENSINGTON,  MD. 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Lawrence  F.  Regan,  chairman  of  Tioop 
1439  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
five  young  men  in  his  troop,  all  from 
Kensington,  Md.,  achieved  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout  and  were  honored  accord- 
ingly at  an  Eagle  Court  of  Honor  last 
November  23. 

Attaining  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  is 
significant  for  the  troop,  the  Scout,  and 
his  family,  but  this  instance  was  particu- 
larly significant  in  that  five  Scouts  out  of 
a  troop  of  only  36  attained  Eagle  rank 
simultaneously. 

Statistically,  only  one  boy  out  of  1.000 
has  the  initiative  and  stick-to-it-iveness 
to  progress  through  Scouting's  ranks  to 
Eagle  Scout.  The  young  men  themselves 
deserve  great  praise  but  credit  is  also 
due  to  the  adult  leadership  of  Scout- 
master Frederick  F.  Hiltz.  an  engineer 
with  Johns  Hopkins  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  and  ex-Scoutmaster  Robert 
N.  Warren,  a  supervisory  service  repre- 
sentative with  the  Chesapeake  &  Po- 
tomac Co. 

Troop  1439  is  one  of  two  Boy  Scout 
troops  spyon.sored  by  the  Men's  Club  of 
St.  Paul's  United  Methodist  Church, 
10400  Fawcett  Street,  Kensington,  Md.  In 
its  8  short  years  as  a  troop  it  has  sent 
Eagle  Scout  Lynn  Kern  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy  where  he  is  now  a  second -year 
man  and  Eagle  Scout  Peter  Palmer  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
where  he  is  a  plebe.  Eagle  Scout  Richard 
Bradford  is  a  student  at  Einstein  High 
School. 

The  five  new  Eagle  Scouts  are  John  L. 
Ely.  18,  of  3102  Homevvood  Parkway; 
William  F.  Hiltz,  16,  of  4023  Byrd  Road: 
R.  Mark  Spencer,  16,  of  3904  Spruell 
Court:  Andrew  W.  Thornton,  16,  of  4114 
Mitscher  Court:  and  Stephen  A.  Wood, 
15,  of  3808  Archer  Place,  all  of  Kensing- 
ton in  nearby  Montgomery  County. 

Eagle  Scout  Ely  became  a  Tenderfoot 
in  December  1961,  a  Second-Class  Scout 
in  March  1962,  a  First-Class  Scout  in  De- 
cember 1962,  and  advanced  to  Star  Scout 
in  July  1963  and  to  Life  Scout  in  June 
1966.  In  addition  to  the  11  required  merit 
badges  and  service  project.  Jack  Ely 
furthered  his  personal  development  as 
indicated  by  merit  badges  earned  in 
archery,  woodcarving,  pets,  leatherwork, 
canoeing,  soil  and  water  consei-vation, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  schol- 
arship and  space  exploration.  He  won 
the  1-mile  swim  award  at  Camp  Catoc- 
tin  during  the  summer  of  1964.  He  also 
served  as  patrol  leader  and  as  troop 
librarian. 

Esigle  Scout  Hiltz  joined  the  Scouting 
movement  in  March  1963  after  reachins: 
Bear  rank  in  Cub  Scout  Pack  772.  He  be- 
came a  Second-Class  Scout  in  September 
1963  and  a  Rrst-Class  Scout  in  June  1964. 
While  advancing  to  Star  Scout  in  July 
1965  and  Life  Scout  in  February  1967  he, 
too.  competed  in  the  1-mile  swim  at 
Camp  Catoctin  in  1964.  His  interests  are 
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disclosed  by  merit  badges  in  scholarship, 
reading,  music,  forestry,  wildlife  man- 
agement, soil  and  water  cons?i-vation, 
canoeing,  reptile  study,  and  pioneering. 
He  served  as  patrol  leader  and  was 
elected  to  the  top  leadership  position  in 
the  troop  as  .senior  patrol  leader.  He 
served  on  the  staff  at  Camp  Goshen,  Va.. 
during  the  .summers  of  1967  and  1968 
training  younger  Scouts  in  scoutcraft. 

Eagle  Scout  Spencer  became  a  regis- 
tered Boy  Scout  9n  December  12,  1963. 
He  became  a  Second-Class  Scout  in  Feb- 
niary  1964  and  a  Pirst-Class  Scout  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  A  Star 
Scout  by  September  1965,  he  became  a 
Life  Scout  in  June  1966.  Merit  badges 
in  forestry  and  hiking,  signaling,  canoe- 
ing, electricity,  electronics,  radio,  pio- 
neering, conservation  and  oceanography. 
He,  too,  completed  the  1-mile  swim  at 
Camp  Catoctin  in  1964  and  gained  the 
difficult  to  acquire  Scout  Lifeguard  em- 
blem in  1967.  While  progressing  through 
Scouting  ranks  he  served  as  assistant 
patrol  leader,  patrol  leader,  as,sistant 
senior  patrol  leader  and  succeeded  Eagle 
Scout  Hiltz  as  senior  patrol  leader  in 
September  1968.  Eagle  Scout  Spencer 
also  seiwed  on  the  staff  at  Camp  Gnoshen, 
Va.,  during  the  summers  of  1967  and 
1968  training  younger  Scouts. 

Eagle  Scout  Thornton  became  a  Scout 
on  Februarj"  5,  1964,  having  been  a  Cub 
Scout  with  Pack  772,  also  sponsored  by 
the  Men's  Club  at  St.  Pauls  Church. 
He  progressed  to  Second-Class  Scout  in 
April  1964  and  to  Pirst-Class  Scout  in 
September  1964,  and  served  as  assistant 
patrol  leader  and  as  patrol  leader  in 
1964  and  1965.  En  route  to  Star  Scout 
in  November  1964  and  Life  Scout  in  Feb- 
ruary 1967  he  developed  his  interests  by 
achieving  merit  badges  in  coin  collect- 
ins:,  canoeing,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, public  speaking,  rowing,  and 
pioneering.  Other  elective  merit  badges 
include  .scholarship  and  athletics.  He 
serves  as  troop  quartermaster  in  charpe 
of  camping  and  scoutcraft  equipment. 
Eaele  Scout  Wood  attained  Lion  rank 
as  a  Cub  Scout  in  Honolulu  before  reg- 
istering as  p  Tenderfoot  Scout  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1966  in  Massachusetts.  He  became 
a  Second  Cla.ss  Scout  durintr  August  1965 
and  a  First  Class  Scout  in  February  1966. 
He  has  served  as  troop  .scribe  and  in 
leadersnip  positions  as  assistant  patrol 
leader,  patrol  leader,  and  currently  is 
assistant  senior  patrol  leader.  His  ad- 
vancement to  Star  Scout  in  June  1967 
was  fo!lov.ed  in  October  1967  by  reaching 
Life  Scout.  The  breadthof  his  interests  Is 
shown  by  liis  home  lepn.iis.  rowing,  as- 
tronomy, architecture,  canoeing,  con- 
servation, and  wildlife  inanagement 
merit  badges.  He  completed  the  mile 
swim  in  1967  and  currently  is  registered 
in  Operation  Patrick  Henry,  sponsored 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director 
cr  Selective  Ser\-ice  System,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Tom  B.  Clark  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  t«nch  .<^couts  the  art  of  public 
speaking. 

No  wonder  that  the  minister  of  St. 
Paul's  United  Methodis*:  Church,  the 
Revercni  Cha'-les  F.  Kirkley.  heartily 
endor.sed  the  suggestion  of  Troop  Cliair- 
man  Lawrence  F.  Rec^n  that  a  suitable 
dinner  honor  the  occasion. 

Approximately  150  persons  attended 
the  banquet  r.nd  Eagle  Court  of  Honor 
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held  November  23  4t  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  I|ershey  was  the  fea- 
tured siseaker  with  BHayor  A.  Victor  Oen- 
tllini  present,  representing  the  commu- 
nity and  nelghboithood  commissioner 
Robert  C.  Swendlmfn,  representing  the 
Scouting  movement. 

In  these  days  of  (scare  headlines  and 
much  TV  news  covpraga  of  the  hippie 
element  and  of  youths  Involved  In  law- 
lessness and  tumult^  It  is  refreshing  In- 
deed to  be  able  to  add  a  brief  "well  done." 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  t«at  these  young  men 
who  have  done  well  ^1  continue  In  their 
devotion  to  the  Scouting  Ideals  of  serv- 
ice to  community,  State,  and  Nation 
under  God.  I 


ON  RDNNIN(3  A  COLLEGE 

»--  — 

HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or  aiUbama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Feb^ary  4,  1969 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Harry 
PhUpott.  president  bf  Auburn  Univer- 
sity, has  taken,  in  mjy  opinion,  a  correct 
and  courageous  poslfion  with  respect  to 
allowing  Yale  Chaplfcin  William  Sloane 
Coffin  to  speak  on  th^  Auburn  campus.  In 
answer  to  a  Federal  court  summons  re- 
garding a  suit  askini;  the  court  to  over- 
turn Dr.  Philpott's  v;to  of  an  invitation 
by  the  Human  Rights  Forum  to  Coffin 
to  speak  at  Auburr,  Dr.  Philpott  an- 
swered : 

I  shall  continue  to  &\  [ht  to  the  limit  of  my 
resources. 


Dr.   Philpott  said 
should  be  a  "little 
in  the  field  of  education 
dents. 

Dr.  Philpott  has 
needed  saying  for 
with    all    reasonable 
Americans  in 
this  effort. 

At  this  time,  Mr 
the  Extensions  of 
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lished  in  the  Sand 
which  offers  a  time)  y 
problem  and  into  Dr 


he   felt  educators 

mjore  knowledgeable" 

than  were  stu- 

sald  some  things  that 

soipe  time  now.  I  join 

Alabamians    and 

supporting  Dr,  Philpott  in 


a:e 
or 


preside  Qt 


On  Running 

We  applaud  the  s 
by   Auburn   University 
Philpott  In  answer  to 
mens  for  Feb.  3  regard 
allow    controversial    Y 
.Sloane  Coffin  to  speak 
next  month. 

An  Auburn  group  fl: 
court  to  overturn  Ph 
tatlon  Issued  by  the 
to  CoflBn  to  speak  on 
Feb.  7. 

The  university  . 
Ing   group,  representing 
Forum,   did   not   think 
decide  who  would  speak 

"I  think  I  do  and  I 
to  the  limits  of  my 

Philpott  said  he  felt 
a  "little  more  knowl 
education  than  were 

U.S.  District  Judge 
set  the  hearing  on  a 
limlnary  injunction  to 
manent    injunction    on 
Philpott  rule"  was 

"The    reputation    of 
forum  would  be  badly 


:  speaker,  I  place  in 

ks  of  the  CoN- 

jan ,  editorial    pub- 

^jlountain  Reporter, 

insight  into  the 

Philpott's  position: 

A  College 


tateilients  made  this  week 

President   Dr.    Harry 

Federal  court  sum- 

ng  a  suit  seeking  to 

Chaplain    William 

the  Aubxirn  campus 


e  1  the  suit  asking  the 

Phllp  )tf3  veto  of  an  invl- 

Hjman  Rights  Porum 

thp  Auburn  campus  on 


said  the  challeng- 

the  Human  Rights 

le  had  the  right  to 

on  the  campus. 

sliall  continue  to  fight 

resources,"  he  said. 

educators  should  be 
edgi  able"  in  the  field  of 
sti:  dents. 

P»ank  M.  Johnson  Jr. 

asking  for  a  pre- 

followed  by  a  p)er- 

grounds    the    "oral 

unc(lnstltutlonal. 

the    human    rights 
amaged  should  the 
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speech  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  planned," 
the  complaint  s&ld. 

The  plaintiffs  told  the  court  they  thought 
Philpott's  veto  was  not  In  keeping  with  other 
campus  speakers,  including  former  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace;  his  late  wife.  Gov.  Lur- 
leen  B.  Wallace;  clvU  rights  flgiire  Whitney 
M.  Toimg,  and  others.  The  suit  noted  the 
speakers  had  represented  both  conservative 
and  liberal  views. 

Coffin  was  convicted  in  a  federal  court  In 
New  York  state  of  encouraging  draft  evasion 
and  has  appealed  the  conviction  to  a  U.S. 
circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  this  campus  group  goes 
to  the  Federal  court  system  to  try  to  gain 
Its  objective  of  encouraging  and  counseling 
with  a  man  who  advocates  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  this  land,  and  who — in  effect — 
wotUd  seek  to  threaten  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  very  democratic  process  which 
provides  human  rights  in  a  degree  never  be- 
fore enjoyed  by  any  society. 

And  it  is  most  encouraging  to  see  in  this 
Instance  a  university  president  who  stands 
his  ground  and  tells  it  like  It  is — that  a  qual- 
ified and  seasoned  and  trained  university 
president,  guided  by  a  blue  ribbon  board  of 
trustees,  knows  more  about  how  to  run  the 
affairs  of  a  university  than  does  a  group  of 
university  students.  We  would  have  avoided 
some  of  the  tragic  campus  circumstances 
which  have  erupted  across  this  country  If 
more  university  administrators  had  taken 
such  a  firm  stand  a  long  time  ago. 
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THE  SCISSORED  "PUEBLO"  REWORD 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.    , 

OP    VKGINZA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Scissored  Pueblo 
Record,"  published  in  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star  of  January  31,  1969. 

William  H.  Fitzpatrick  is  editor  of  the 
Ledger-Star,  and  George  J.  Hebert  Is 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
.  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Scissored  "Poeblo"  Record 
In  an  expression  of  his  concern  over  the 
Pueblo  affair,  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
has  also  cited  an  Incidental  example  of  bu- 
reaucratic arrogance  in  connection  with  the 
case  which  disturbed  him  greatly. 

Inasmuch  as  the  court  of  inquiry  now 
under  way  is  likely  to  be  only  the  beginning 
of  a  much  wider  examination  of  the  ferret 
ship's  capttire,  it  becomes  Important  to  re- 
view what  was  said  by  Important  ofBclals 
immediately  after  the  seizure. 

But  in  going  to  the  flies  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  look  at  testi- 
mony which  the  committee  received  last 
February  1  from  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
and  from  General  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  Senator  Byrd  found  something 
very  strange  Indeed. 

One  of  the  questions  the  Senator  hp.d  put 
to  Mr.  McNamara,  along  with  the  latter's 
answer,  had  been  completely  clipped  out  of 
the  repwrt. 

Senator  Byrd,  while  questioning  certain 
of  the  Pentagon's  specific  censorship  Judg- 
ments, freely  acknowledges  the  need  to  pre- 
vent some  Items  of  testimony  from  getting 
into  the  news  accounts.  And  this  is  usually 
accomplished,  he  says,  by  red  marks  which 
the  Defense  censors  put  beside  those  por- 
tions of  a  report  which  are  not  to  be  made 
public  after  a  closed-door  hearing. 
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But  cutting  the  matter  from  the  report 
entirely  and  leaving  such  a  Pentagon- 
doctored  file  as  the  committee's  permanent 
record  of  crucial  testimony?  The  Senator's 
angry  comment  on  this  was  that  "nothing 
can  Justify  keeping  this  information  from 
the  review  of  the  Congressional  commlttae 
charged  with  that  responsibility." 

The  Senator's  complaint  Is  fully  Justified. 
Prom  his  recollection  of  the  testimony,  he 
seems  to  believe  that  what  was  cut  could 
have  an  important  bearing  now  on  the  total 
assessment  of  the  Pueblo  fiasco.  But  even  if 
not,  the  cutting  of  the  report  was  a  danger- 
ous assumption  of  authority. 

Senator  Byrd  Is  entirely  right  In  calling  the 
Pentagon's  hand  on  it,  and  the  censors  ought 
to  be  put  on  full  notice  that  any  such  tam- 
pering with  the  records  will  not  be  tolerated. 


EARLY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  worked  to  develop  a 
reasonable  and  up-to-date  retirement 
program  for  our  Federal  employees.  It  is 
not  perfect,  and,  of  course,  there  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  on  de- 
tails of  retirement  rules  and  benefits. 
But  I  believe  it  Is  basically  a  sound 
system. 

Joseph  Young,  the  very  able  Federal 
columnist  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star,  had  an  interesting  article  the 
other  day  on  the  familiar  subject  of 
early  retirement: 

Talk  of  Early  Retirement  Was  Merely 
Conversation 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
When  I  first  started  covering  the  govern- 
ment beat  in  the  good  old  days  of  1945,  one  of 
the  first  government  career  officials  I  met  was 
a  chap  named  Farthlngton. 

Parthington  was  a  trim,  youthful  46. 
bright-eyed,  with  black  hair  and  a  splendid 
mustache. 

He  was  most  helpful  In  ftu'nlshlng  ios  with 
good  news  leads  and  we  remarked  apprecia- 
tively that  we  hoped  we  would  enjoy  a  long 
and  pleasant  association  with  him. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  said.  "As  soon  as  I  can 
I'm  going  to  retire." 

We  expressed  surprise,  since  he  was  so 
young. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  retire?"  he  asked,  warm- 
ing up  to  what  apparently  was  his  favorite 
subject. 

"I  don't  want  to  hang  around  until  they 
force  me  to  retire  at  the  mandatory  age  of 
70,  feeble  and  no  good  to  anyone,"  he  said. 
"No,  sir!  I  want  to  get  out  and  enjoy  life 
while  I'm  still  young." 

V/e  wished  him  luck  and  asked  when  he 
thought  he  might  take  the  plunge. 

"Well,  I'm  angling  for  an  involuntary  sepa- 
ration so  I  can  get  out  and  get  my  retire- 
ment annuity  at  the  age  of  50,"  he  replied. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  50  and  still 
remained  on  the  Job,  we  expressed  mild  sur- 
prise that  he  was  still  there. 

"Well,  there's  a  government  pay  raise  com- 
ing up  this  year,  and  that  will  boost  my  high- 
five-year  average  salary  on  which  my  annuity 
will  be  based,  "  Parthington  said.  "So  I'll  wait 
another  year." 

The  next  year  and  another  five  years  came 

and  went  and  Parthington  was  still  around. 

and  we  found  the  subject  of  his  projected 

retirement  too  delicate  to  mention. 

But  when   Congress   was   considering  the 
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bill  to  allow  employes  to  retire  on  full  annui- 
ties at  age  55  after  30  years'  service,  Parthing- 
ton brought  up  the  subject  himself. 

"Once  thU  blU  becomes  law,  ni  get  out  of 
here  so  fast  that  it  wUl  make  your  head 
swim,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.  "Ah.  the 
life  of  leisure — Florida,  fishing,  swimming, 
afternoon  naps." 

Congress  enacted  the  bill  into  law  but 
Parthington  remained  at  his  desk. 

••I  understand  Congress  U  going  to  Uberal- 
Ize  the  computation  of  annuities,  so  I  might 
as  well  stick  around  another  year,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It  won't  hurt  me  and  will  be  weU 

worth  it."  ,.^      „      . 

The  computation  factors  were  liberalized. 
But— you  guessed  it— Parthington  remained 
on  the  Job. 

Even  the  year  when  employees  were  given 
an  8  percent  bonus  on  retiring,  Farthlngton 
stayed  on. 

"With  the  new  pay  comparability  pay  law, 
our  pay  raises  the  next  few  years  will  be  fan- 
tastic and  will  raise  my  annuity  tremen- 
dously  when  I   retire."   he  rationalized. 

As  he  spoke,  we  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  his  once  Jet-black  hair  was  gray  and 
his  mustache  was  straggly. 

And  so  It  went  year  after  year  until  last 
week,  when  we  received  a  call  from  him. 

"Can  you  come  over  and  see  me?"  he 
asked  in  a  quavering  voice.  We  said  we'd  be 
right  over,  feeling  rather  guilty  that  we 
hadn't  called  on  him  In  several  years. 

On  arriving  at  his  office,  our  first  impres- 
sion was  that  a  stranger  was  seated  at  his 
desk.  Certainly,  this  white-haired  man  with 
the  palsied  hands  and  wrinkled  face  was  a 
far  cry  from  our  friend  Parthington.  But, 
alas,  it  was  he. 

"Help  me,  help  mel"  he  cried. 
"How."  we  asked.  "What  is  the  matter? 
"I  turned  70  yesterday  and  they're  forcing 
me  to  retire,"  he  shouted  wildly. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go — I'm  stlU  In 
my  prime  and  there's  another  pay  raise  com- 
ing up  Can't  you  use  your  Influence  to  get 
me  an  exception  from  the  70-year  mandatory 
retirement  age?" 

As  we  started  to  reply,  two  burly  General 
Services  Administration  guards  walked  into 
the  office  unannounced.  Approaching  Farth- 
lngton, one  of  them  said,  "All  right.  Pop,  thU 
is  It.  They  need  your  office  and  you'll  have 
to  leave." 

"I  won't  go!"  Farthlngton  shouted. 
"Then  you  leave  us  no  alternative,"  the 
other  guard  said,  hoisting  Parthington  over 
his  shoulder  like  a  sack  of  flour  and  carry- 
ing him  struggling  from  the  room. 

Prom  down  the  hall,  we  heard  Farthing- 
ton's  piteous  wall:  "Help  me,  I'm  too  young 
to  retire.  Help  me,  I'm  too  young.  .  ." 
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WEAPONS   SYSTEMS:    A  STORY  OF 
FAILURE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOXTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "Weapons  System:  A 
Story  of  Failure,"  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary 26,  1969,  Sunday  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  affirms  the  tragic  history  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  wasted  in  the  re- 
search and  development  program  In 
weapons  systems.  The  article  makes  a 
distasteful  case  for  the  billions  wasted 
through  the  lack  of  quality  control. 
Although  there  are  some  who  would  use 
any  pretext  to  abandon  our  research  and 
development  of  new  weapons  systems, 
the  obvious  conclusion  should  be  that 


improvements  in  the  control  of  develop- 
ments are  of  the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  our  R.  &  D.  procedures  and 
methods  for  developing  and  procuring 
effective  weapons  systems  needs  an  over- 
haul. It  has  been  emphasized  by  experts 
that  the  DOD  must  streamline  its  R.  &  D. 
program.  This  article  provides  more 
evidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  the  news- 
paper article,  written  by  Mr.  Bernard  D. 
Nosslter,  which  apparently  is  a  review  of 
a  classified  document  prepared  by  a  key 
Grovernment  official : 

The  Paper  flrst  examined  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs,  all  with  "sophlsU- 
cated"  electronic  systems,  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  beginning  in  1055,  at  a 
cost  of  «40  bilUon. 

Of  the  13,  only  four  costing  $5  billion  could 
be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  their  specifications. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Soviets  are 
closing  the  weapons  gap.  These  glaring 
deficiencies  in  our  R.  &  D.  program  make 
it  easy  for  them.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
the  new  administration,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  this  distinguished  body, 
will  be  able  to  correct  these  complex 
problems  and  produce  effective  weapons 
for  the  billions  spent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Jan.  26. 

1969) 

Weapons  Systems:  A  Stoet  op  FAH-tmE 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
The   complex   electronic   gadgetry   at   the 
heart  of  new  warplanes  and  missiles  gener- 
ally works  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  that 
its  bvUlders  had  promised. 

The  performance  of  the  multl-bllllon- 
doUar  weapons  systems  started  In  the  1950s 
was  bad;   those  of  the  1960s  are  worse. 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  giving  the 
highest  profits  to  the  poorer  performers  In 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  an  abstruse 
41-page  paper  now  circulating  In  Govern- 
ment and  academic  circles.  The  document,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  made  available  to 
The  Washington  Post,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  systematic  effort  to  measure  how  well 
or  ill  the  Pentagon's  expensive  weapons  per- 

Its  author  Is  a  key  Government  official 
with  access  to  secret  data  and  responsibility 
for  examining  the  costs  of  the  Pentagon's 
complex  ventures.  He  and  his  agency  cannot 
be  Identified  here. 

HIS  paper,  entitled  "Improving  the  Acqui- 
slUon  Process  for  High  RUk  Military  Elec- 
tronics Systems."  alms  at  bringing  down  the 
costs  and  bettering  the  dismal  performance 
of  weapons.  It  does  not  discuss  a  question 
that  might  occur  to  others:  If  these  weapons 
behave  so  badly,  why  is  the  money  being 
spent  at  all? 

For  security  reasons,  many  of  the  planes 
and  missiles  examined  are  not  identified  by 

name.  ,        ,        ,. 

The  paper  first  examined  13  major  aircraft 
and  missile  programs,  aU  with  "sophisti- 
cated" electronic  systems,  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  beginning  In  1955.  at  a 
cost  of  $40  billion. 

Of  the  13.  only  four,  costing  $5  billion, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  their  specifications.  Five 
others,    costing   $13    billion,   were   rated   as 
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"poor"  performers,  breaking  down  26  per  cent 
more  often  than  promised  or  worse.  Two 
more  systems,  costing  $10  billion,  were 
dropped  within  three  years  because  of  "low 
rellabUlty."  The  last  two,  the  B-70  bomber 
and  the  Skybolt  missile,  worked  so  badly  they 
were  canceled  outright  after  an  outUy  of 
$2  blUlon. 

LOSES    rURTHER    LUSTER 

■nie  papier  sums  up:  "Less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  effort  produced  systems  with  ac- 
ceptable electronic  performance — an  unin- 
spiring record  that  loses  further  luster  when 
cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays  are  also 
evaluated." 

The  paper  measures  "rellablUty'  In  UiiB 
context:  The  electronic  core  of  a  modern 
plane  or  mlssUe  consists  essentially  of  three 
devices.  One  Is  a  computer  that  is  supposed 
to  improve  the  navigation  and  automatically 
control  the  first  of  the  vehicle's  weapons  and 
explosives.  Another  is  a  radar  that  spots 
enemy  planes  and  targets.  The  third  Is  a 
gyroscope  that  keeps  the  plane  or  missile  on 
a  steady  course. 

When  the  Pentagon  buys  a  new  gadget. 
Its  contract  with  the  aerospace  company  calls 
for  a  specific  "mean  time  between  failure  of 
the  electronic  system."  In  lay  language,  this 
IB  the  average  number  of  continuous  hours 
that  the  systems  will  work. 

In  a  hypothetical  contract  for  a  new  Jet 
bomber.  Universal  Avionics  will  sell  the  Air 
Force  on  Its  new  device  by  promising  that 
the  three  crucial  electronic  elements  will 
operate  continuously  for  at  least  50  hours 
vrtthout  a  breakdown.  In  the  reliability 
measures  used  in  the  paper  described  here, 
the  plane  Is  said  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  the 
performance  standards.  If,  In  fact.  Its  gadg- 
etry did  run  50  consecutive  hours.  However, 
If  a  key  element  breaks  down  every  twelve 
and  a  half  hours,  It  gets  a  rating  of  25  per 
cent;  every  25  hours,  50  per  cent  and  so  on. 
Should  a  system  operate  with  a  breakdown 
Interval  of  62.5  hours — a  phenomenon  that 
happens  rarely— Its  reliability  U  rated  at  125 
percent. 

test  for  the  pilot 

Quite  obviously,  the  more  frequent  the 
breakdown,  the  more  the  pilot  of  a  plane 
has  to  rely  on  his  wit  and  Imagination  to 
navigate,  find  targets  and  fly  a  steady  course. 
Over-frequent  breakdowns  In  a  missile  can 
render  it  worthless  as  an  Instrument  of 
destruction. 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  paper  demon- 
strates, the  Pentagon  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry apparently  learned  little  •  •  •  the 
systems  of  the  1960s  are  even  worse. 

The  document  flrst  looks  at  the  perform- 
ance record  of  the  electronic  systems  In  12 
Important  programs  begun  In  the  1950s.  AU 
but  four  missiles  can  be  identified  by  name 
without  breaching  security. 

Of  the  12.  only  five  perform  up  to  stand- 
ard or  better:  one  breaks  down  25  per  cent 
more  frequently  than  promised;  four  fall 
twice  as  often  and  two  break  down  four  times 
as  frequently  as  the  specifications  allow. 

The  document  discusses  some  of  the  good 
and  bad  performers  in  this  group.  It  observes 
that  the  F-102,  the  Delta  wing  Interceptor 
for  the  Air  Defense  Command,  was  bedevilled 
by  an  unsatisfactory  flre  control  system.  Its 
flrst  had  to  be  replaced;  the  next  was  also 
unsatisfactory,  and  an  extensive  two-year 
program  to  modify  the  device  was  then 
undertaken. 

SIDEVnNDER    DID    WELL 

In  contrast,  the  Sidewinder,  a  heat  sens- 
ing missile,  performed  very  well.  The  study 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  missile 
was  developed  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  with- 
out a  "crash"  schedule,  and  thcLt  eeverpl  con- 
tractors were  brought  In  to  compete  for  key 
components. 

The  paper  next  examines  eleven  principal 
systems  of  the  1960s.  These  cannot  be  Iden- 
tified beyond  a  letter  designation. 
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expensive  weaponry.  Another  is  whether  the 
whole  process  should  be  turned  off  and  im- 
provements made  in  the  existing  devices. 
Secretaries  of  Defense  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  present  weaponry  guar- 
antees the  destruction  of  any  Nation  that 
attacks  the  United  States. 

The  document  under  study  here,  however, 
takes  a  different  line,  one  aimed  at  getting 
less  costly  weapons  that  measure  up  to  the 
promised  performance. 

It  blames  the  dismal  record  on  several  fac- 
tors. One  Is  the  relentless  search  for  newer 
and  more  complicated  electronic  "systems." 
The  aerospace  contractor  has  an  obvious 
vested  interest  in  promoting  "breakthrough" 
gadgetry.  This  is  the  way  he  gets  new,  and 
clearly  profitable  business. 

CLOSE    CORRELATION    SHOWN 

But  the  study  asks,  do  the  services  need  it? 
Since  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  almost  al- 
ways accept  a  plane  or  a  missile  that  per- 
forms at  a  fraction  of  its  promised  standard. 
It  would  appear  from  an  exclusive  military 
standpoint  that  a  device  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  performance  fits  the  Nation's  defense 
needs. 

The  document  also  shows  a  close  correla- 
tion between  "crash"  programs  and  poor  per- 
formance. Thus.  It  proposes  more  realistic 
schedules.  If  a  weapon  is  wanted  in  short 
order,  five  years  or  less,  the  study  recom- 
mends that  its  electronic  gadgetry  be  lim- 
ited to  familiar  items. 

If  the  Pentagon  wants  something  that 
makes  a  "technical  breakthrough,"  it  should 
allow  a  minimum  development  period  of  five 
to  seven  years,  it  is  pointed  out. 

Another  factor  in  poor  performance,  the 
study  says,  is  the  absence  of  competition  for 
new  systems  after  the  initial  designs  are  ac- 
cepted. Typically,  the  Pentagon  requires  five 
or  so  aerospace  firms  to  bid  on  Its  original 
proposal.  But  typically,  It  selects  one  winner 
on  the  basis  of  blueprint  papers. 

The  study  says  that  the  military  could  save 
more  money  and  get  a  better  product  if  it 
financed  two  competitors  to  build  prototypes 
after  the  design  stage.  Such  a  technique  was 
followed.  It  recaUs,  with  the  F-4,  a  super- 
sonic Navy  Interceptor.  Even  though  the  F-4 
employed  both  a  new  radar  and  a  new  com- 
puter, it  performed  up  to  the  promised  stand- 
ard. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  technique  might 
seem  like  throwing  good  money  after  dubi- 
ous dollars.  But  the  study  contends  that  If 
two  aerospace  competitors  are  forced  to  build 
and  fly  prototypes  before  they  win  the  big 
prize — the  contract  to  produce  a  series  of 
planes  or  missiles — they  will  be  under  a 
genuine  incentive  to  be  efficient,  hold  costs 
down  and  make  things  tnat  work. 


Febniary  J^,  1969 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  mI".  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  put  Into  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  recently  from 
a  thoughtful  citizen  who  is  concerned,  as 
are  many  of  us,  with  the  whole  question 
of  electoral  reform.  While  his  opinions 
may  not  be  shared  by  many  Members  of 
the  House,  I  think  it  certainly  has  the 
right  to  be  represented. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Karl  Haartz.  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 


Andover,  Mass., 
January  29,  1969. 
The  Chairman, 

Senate  Jvdiciary  Committee,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  purpose  of  the  Electoral 
College  is  to  prevent  the  creation  of  two 
centers  of  politics:  One  In  Congress,  the 
legitimate  one;  the  other  in  the  OfSce  of 
President  which   Is  illegitimate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution's  design  in 
this  area,  and  which  Is  in  harmony  with  the 
other  unique  arrangements  for  Inducing 
what  are  now  recognized  as  cybernetic,  or 
self  regulating  characteristics,  is  to  keep  as 
much  politics  as  possible  away  from  the  ad- 
ministration functions  of  our  government. 

It  can  be  understood  that  the  popular  vot- 
ing method  of  electing  a  President,  with  Its 
implied  promise  of  overriding  the  Legislative 
branch.  Congress,  and  Its  concomitant  of 
competition  for  the  political  limelight,  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  that  ought  to  be 
Congress'  and  was  Intended  to  be,  is  a  situ- 
ation that  retards  the  useful  functions  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Consequently,  the  problems  solution  Is  not 
more  disparagement  and  disregard  of  the 
cybernetic  functions  of  the  Electoral  College, 
rather  It  Is  for  Congress  to  give  us  the  direc- 
tion and  discipline  for  returning  to  the  Col- 
lege's requirements  so  as  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens' welfare  and  the  Republic's  substance. 
No  member  of  Congress  would  advise  the 
removal  of  the  brakes  from  a  train  because 
they  were  not  properly  maintained  or  used, 
or  because  the  engine  could  now  run  faster 
and  some  of  the  passengers  wanted  more 
speed.  Yet  such  logic  sums  the  substance  and 
Is  the  epitome  of  the  logic  so  far  stated  In 
support  of  the  move  to  further  remove  the 
cybernetic  control  inherent  In  the  Electoral 
College's  design  and  ability. 

The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  In  full  accord  with  the  Electoral 
College  without  a  Presidential  campaign 
would  elevate  that  office  to  the  function  of 
administration  of  Congress'  programs.  It 
would  encourage  Congress  to  return  to  Its 
rightful  and  essential  place  of  originator  and 
leadership  in  legislative  programs.  That  im- 
provement In  practice  would  also  discourage 
political  action  in  the  executive  branch 
whose  efficacy  Increases  In  direct  proportion 
as  Its  political  action  decreases;  that  Is  as 
government  of  three  separate  and  Independ- 
ent parts  becomes  a  government  with  but 
one  center  of  politics.  Congress. 

Therefore,  may  I  ask  that  your  Committee 
:isk  Congress  to  direct  that  elections  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  be  in  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Electoral  College  as 
delineated  in  the  Constitution:  And  for  the 
reasons  stated  here  and  in  The  Federalist 
Papers? 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Karl  Haartz. 


POLLUTION   AND   POWER   IN  A 
SMALL  MILL  TOWN 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OP    MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  r^tUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Jan- 
uary 26,  1969,  issue  of  Potomac  maga- 
zine contains  an  excellent  article  enti- 
tled "Pollution  and  Power  in  a  Small  Mill 
Town,"  written  by  Shelby  Coffey  HI.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


Febnmry  U,  1969 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

POLLUTION  AND  POWER  IN  A  SMALL  MILL  ToWN 

(By  Shelby  Coffey  III,  assistant  editor) 
For  the  average  resident  the  reality  of  Cov- 
ington is  the  funereal  atmosphere  about  the 
streets  at  night.  Car  after  Immobile  car  Is 
shrouded  with  plastic  covers  or  with  thick 
white  cloths  across  the  windshield.  Protec- 
tion against  Industrial  fallout,  claim  the  car 
owners.  Some  Westvaco  executives  have  what 
they  call  a  mUl  car,  an  older  car  that  will  not 
be  much  ruined  by  the  dustfall,  the  cinders 
and  ashes.  Some  people  in  town  claim  their 
white  houses  have  been  dyed  an  unappealing 
goldish  color  because  of  the  pollution. 

Ask  a  service  station  attendant  In  Coving- 
ton how  to  wash  the  pollution  off  your  car 
after  It  has  been  in  town  for  several  days  and 
he  will  recommend  toilet  bowl  cleanser  and 
warn  you  to  be  careful  not  to  burn  your 
handj  with  it.  One  frustrated  housewife  went 
so  far  as  to  sweep  up  the  fallout  on  her  front 
porch,  pack  It  and  send  the  box  of  dirt  off  to 
the  president  of  Westvaco  In  New  York  city. 

L.  C.  Claybrook  of  the  Clay  shoe  store  has 
been  In  business  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
says  that  in  an  average  year  he  has  30  to  35 
customer  complaints  of  shoes  falling  apart, 
complaints  that  Claybrook  can't  explain  ex- 
cept by  the  way  one  shoe  company  replied 
to  his  complaints.  "They  said  that  some  sort 
of  chemical  had  eaten  out  the  threads." 

Dr.  Winn  is  the  local,  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  physician.  He  feels  that  there  Is  a 
"considerably"  higher  incidence  of  bron- 
chitis, colds  and  sinus  trouble  than  in  com- 
parable towns  without  large  mills.  But  he 
admits  he  has  no  statistics  for  actual  com- 
parison, just  a  lot  of  dally  complaints. 

When  Peyton  Place  began  to  make  It  big 
on  television,  some  of  the  residents  of  Cov- 
ington Va.,  took  vicarious  pride  In  compar- 
ing theU-  tovm  to  the  fabled  New  England 
hotbed  of  sin  and  status-strife.  There  was 
the  giant  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany plant  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  the 
owners  of  the  company  had  once  lived  in  a 
baronial  mansion  set  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  little  mill  town  of  11,000. 

Now  the  home  sits  In  deserted  splendor 
above  the  factory  smoke  that  broods  through 
the  hollows  of  the  Virginia  countryside.  In 
the  valley,  the  workers'  home,  one-  and  two- 
story  rectangles  of  gray  and  off-white,  are 
squeezed  together  In  regimental  rows. 

There  are  classic  small  town  earmarks: 
Salvation  Army  volunteers  calling  for  con- 
tributions on  Main  Street  Just  before  Christ- 
mas addressed  everyone  by  his  first  name 
through  a  scratchy  megaphone.  Behind  the 
cash  register  at  the  best  restaurant  in  town, 
the  owner  has  set  up  individual  candid  shots 
of  all  his  children.  And  there  are  good  small 
town  scandals,  too,  worthy  of  Grace  Metall- 
ous:  a  young  coUege  student  working  at  a 
Shell  station  part-time  hints  of  scandal  be- 
hind an  unsolved  slaying  years  ago.  A  wise 
country-boy-to-city-bumpkln  smile  on  his 
flushed  face  above  the  kliaki  work  shirt,  he 
explains,  perhaps  Jokingly:  "This  is  a  funny 
town.  You  can  get  a  ticket  If  you  park  five 
minutes  overtime  on  Main  Street,  but  you 
can  get  away  with  killing  somebody." 

That  story  would  make  a  whole  Monday 
evening  TV  installment.  But  this  sort  of 
gossip  is  not  what  really  sets  hot  words  fly- 
ing these  days  in  Covington.  The  deep  con- 
cerns of  the  60s  have  come  to  this  urban 
anachronism.  What  reaUy  stirs  passions, 
vwath  and  Intrigue,  what  brings  on  questions 
of  conflict  of  Interest  on  state  boards,  what 
brought  state-wide  interest  In  this  little  town 
last  fall  was  air  pollution. 

For  the  newcomer,  the  passing  motorist, 
the  unprepared  visitor,  Covington  begins  as 
an  odor — a  harsh  sulfurous  smell  that  mean- 
ders and  settles  Into  your  car,  your  motel 
room  If  you  spend  the  night,  and  your  sUght- 
ly  shocked  nostrUs  In  any  case.  The  odor 
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covers  Main  Street  in  Covington,  an  arche- 
typal collection  of  two-story  buildings — dime 
stores  and  Jewelers  and  clothing  stores  with 
sensible  discount  prices  advertised  In  show 
vrtndows  where  mannlkins  wear  styles  Imitat- 
ing what  was  fashionable  in  New  York  a  year 
or  two  ago.  And  the  sulfur  smell  is  stirred  by 
the  customized  machines  of  lynx-eyed  young 
men  with  sUck  hair;  their  rumbling  autoe 
driven  past  sidewalks  where  people  still  take 
the  time  to  stop  when  they  say  heUo  In 
passing. 

But  on  a  "bad  day"  when  the  precipitators 
at  the  mill  are  acting  up  and  the  cove-like 
air  conditions  In  the  valley  cause  an  inver- 
sion, a  thick  blueish  haze  clogs  all  of  Cov- 
ington. Main  Street,  three  blocks  from  the 
huge  barrel-like  stacks  of  Westvaco,  becomes 
a  blurred  image  like  a  faded,  aging  photo- 
graph of  the  little  town  your  grandfather 
talked  about  spendmg  his  hard  but  fair 
childhood  in. 

Then  comes  the  sense  of  claustrophobia. 
You  can't  get  away  from  the  smeU,  the  haze, 
the  feeling  that  your  lungs  are  swallowing 
in  some  vaporous  disaster.  As  if  you  stepped 
into  a  room  where  a  hundred  chalnsmokers 
had  Just  held  a  two-hour  meeting. 

This  Is  Just  a  newcomer's  Impression.  Most 
Covington  residents  said  "you  get  used  to  It" 
and  shrug.  After  all,  the  mill  employs  over 
2000  workers,  pays  a  sizable  share  of  the 
city's  and  Alleghany  County's  taxes  and  has 
been.  In  effect,  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  past  seventy  >ears. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Covington  citi- 
zens decided  not  to  shrug  it  off.  Last  Sep- 
tember, in  a  carefully  worded  series  of  ques- 
tions that  detonated  a  political  blast  in 
Richmond,  a  citizen's  group  terming  Itself 
the  Alleghany  Crusade  for  Clean  Air  Inc. 
took  a  deep  breath  and  trumpeted  an  open 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  letter 
asked,  among  other  things:  "Do  any  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
transact  business,  or  benefit  indirectly  from 
business,  with  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company?"  (The  flve-man  State  board  was 
set  up  as  a  result  of  a  state  air  pollution  act 
passed  in  1966.)  The  letter  also  asked  If  the 
makeup  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  studies  technical  matters  for  the 
State  Board,  was  such  that  members  of  the 
Committee  could  'present  impartial  advice 
on  Air  Pollution  Control  matters  when  such 
advice  may  be  contrary  to  their  company 
interests?  Does  this  constitute  a  conflict  of 
interest?" 

One  member  of  the  State  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  is  Frank  Kinzer,  an  Insurance 
man.  In  Covington.  "It  smells  pretty  good  to 
us  (natives),"  Kinzer  says  with  a  smile,  re- 
ferring to  the  economic  benefits  that  the  mill 
has  brought  to  the  little  Virginia  town. 

"There  was  one  time  when  the  air  smelled 
clean,"  recalls  Kinzer.  That  time  turns  out 
to  have  been  during  a  strike.  And  back  then 
when  the  winds  were  fresh  and  had  maybe 
an  unfamiliar  hint  of  honeysuckle  was  also  a 
time  "when  a  single  dollar  went  a  long 
way  .  .  .  because  they  were  scarce." 

In  Its  seventy  years  in  Covington,  the 
Westvaco  mill  has  brought  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  area's  economy.  In  turn  the  mill  has 
asked  for  and  received  the  co-operation  of 
many  grateful  members  of  the  community. 
And  vitriolic  as  they  sometimes  wax  on  the 
subject  of  Westvaco's  behavior,  members  of 
the  Clean  Air  Crusade  are  always  careful  to 
add  that  they  don't  want  to  see  the  mill 
driven  out  of  town.  A  speech  by  high  West- 
vaco official  Crawley  Williams  on  Jan.  12. 
1961,  seemed  to  hint  that  "the  economic  facts 
of  life"  might  Indeed  affect  the  status  of 
mill  as  employer. 

The  Covington  Virginian,  the  local  news- 
paper, headlined  the  next  day:  "Don't  Take 
Mill  For  Granted  Says  Mgr.,  Civic  Effort 
Needed."  Some  townspeople  were  described 
by  the  newspaper  as  "stunned"  by  the  Impli- 
cations. The  official  Westvaco  position  Is  that 
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Williams  did  not  mean  to  imply  any  sort  of 
threat  to  people  who  were  not  willing  to  put 
forth  much  "civic  effort"  or  to  the  commu- 
mty  m  general.  He  was,  they  feel,  misinter- 
preted. Some  of  the  Clean  Air  Crusaders 
respond  to  this  Interpretation  of  misinter- 
pretation with  pithy  phrases  associated  with 
the  nearby  farm  country. 

For  Frank  Kinzer,  though,  Crawley  Wil- 
liams is  not  a  figure  of  controversy  but  a 
good  friend  whose  companionship  he  has 
valued  much  of  their  adult  lives.  They  have 
been  "going  to  the  Kentucky  Derby  together 
for  years."  A  dlstlngulshed-looklng  man  with 
silvery  hair,  and  a  soft  Virginia  accent.  Kinzer 
declares  with  patrician  emphasis  and  pride 
that  he  and  Mr.  Williams  are  'personal 
friends." 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  concerned 
with  air  pollution,  Kinzer  says  he  is  careful 
not  to  go  to  "these  meetings"  In  Covington 
where  the  pollution  problem  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  His  presence,  he  feels, 
might  be  misconstrued,  and  "the  Governor 
wouldn't  like  that  either."  He  says  that  his 
insurance  business  Is  about  60  per  cent  with 
union  employes  at  the  Westvaco  plant  and 
about  40  per  cent  vrtth  mill  management  and 
other  local  people.  He  worked  at  the  mill 
himself  a  couple  of  summers  while  he  was 
in  college.  And  he  has  "the  personal  insur- 
ance of  three  mill  managers." 

In  this  delicate  position  Kinzer  tries  "to  be 
friends  with  everybody  ...  to  see  both  sides." 
Otherwise,  "You  would  cut  your  own  throat 
If  you  leaned  too  much  to  one  side  or  the 
other."  On  the  other  hand,  he  doesn't  think 
too  much  of  the  activities  of  the  Covington 
Alleghany  Crusade  for  Clean  Air:  they  are. 
he  says,  "always  agitating  .  .  .  writing  letters 
claiming  they  have  1400  members  .  .  .' 
in  short:  "Keeping  things  stirred  up  ...  " 

No  matter  how  hard  the  Crusade  members 
try  to  represent  the  State  Board  and  its 
Technical  Advisory  Committees  as  a  witches* 
cauldron  of  conflict  of  Interest,  the  members 
feel  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  touchy 
and  newly  explored  area  of  air  pollution.  The 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  was  set  up  to 
advise  the  State  Board  on  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  controlling  pollution. 

The  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Is  I  Russell  Berkness,  a  Richmond  business- 
man dealing  In  industrial  equipment  such  as 
paper  mill  pumps  and  boiler  accessories. 
Berkness  says  he  does  business  with  West- 
vaco When  asked  how  much  business,  he  re- 
plied "I  don't  think  that's  a  proper  ques- 
tion.'' Later  he  added  that  the  business  ho 
does  with  Westvaco  Is,  at  the  moment,  "no 
more  than  we  do  with  a  lot  of  others"  of  the 
major  industries  In  Virginia.  As  Berkness  sees 
It  the  potential  for  conflict  of  Interest  "falls 
back  on  the  personal  ethics  of  the  Indi- 
viduals "  He  stands  on  his  record,  and  feels 
that  the  men  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
have  imlformly  advocated  progress  In  pollu- 
tion control. 

"They  don't  say  'we  can't  live  with  this.* 
In  my  contact  ■with  them  they  have  said  they 
want  to  move  along  for  the  Governor  and 
for  the  public."  And  before  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment gets  Involved. 

Berkness  says  he  will  have  been  on  the 
Committee  two  years  in  March  and  that  he 
and  his  fellow  members  have  been  asked  If 
they  will  accept  reappointment.  Among  the 
other  members  who  are  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee are  some  who  drive  the  Crusaders 
Into  suspicious  broodlngs. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  Is  William  D. 
Major,  one  of  the  superintendents  at  the 
Westvaco  plant  In  Covington.  He  Is  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  on  process  Indus- 
tries, which  Is  concerned  with  industries  like 
Westvaco.  Other  members  of  the  process 
subcommittee  Include  W.  C.  Chapman,  Tech- 
nical Director  cf  the  Bleached  Paper  and 
Board  Division  of  Union  Camp,  another 
paper-manufacturing  concern:  Robert  Fraz- 
ler  of  the  Frazler  Quarry  In  Harrisonburg; 
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Dale  Klefler  of  Bortlen  Chemical  Co.;  George 
Kne«M  of  Foote  Mineral  Co.,  and  John  S. 
Lagarlua.  Preeident  of  Resource  Beaearch 
Inc.  In  Seston,  Va. 

"Sometime*  I  ge|  thl«  feeling  of  helpless- 
neaa. "  says  A.  B.  cisul,  chairman  of  the  Al- 
leghany Cruaade,  «s  he  drives  by  the  vast 
Westvaco  mill. 

Thick  smoke  la  rliUng  out  of  the  stacks  and 
flattening  a  little  higher  up,  forming  a  giant 
gray  pancake  over  Covington.  "Did  you  ever 
read  the  novel  Haitaii?  Remember  the  fort? 
The  great  impregnable  fort?" 

One  man  who  definitely  does  not  feel  any 
sense  of  impotence  about  the  present  pollu- 
Uon  controversy  is  Virginia  House  Delegate 
Lewis  McMurran  of  Newport  News,  chairman 
of  the  State  Air  foUutlon  Control  Board. 
After  the  Crusade'^  letter  to  the  Governor, 
McMurran  told  th*  Associated  Press,  "Our 
Job  is  to  clean  up  t^e  air  in  Virginia,  not  to 
drive  out  or  close  down  the  state's  Indus- 
tries." I 

He  also  stated  thit  the  technical  advisory 
committee  was  m>de  up  of  professional 
engineers  and  that,  the  state  was  lucky  to 
have  their  advice.  He  said  that  the  Sute 
board,  not  the  advisory  committee,  made 
the  declsrons  and  ^hat  State  law  required 
that  no  fliember  of  [the  board  "may  be  con- 
nected with  any  indiistry  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  air  pollution  control  regulation." 

In  a  sense,  part  of  the  uproar  over  air 
pollution  Is  the  failt  of  the  geography  of 
the  place  which  creates  "Inversions"  which 
In  turn  keep  the  snjoke  spread  out  over  the 
town.  Mill  experts  »ay  this  happens  150  to 
200  days  a  year  Also  the  company  points 
out  that  It  has  spent  $5  million  on  air  pollu- 
Uon  control,  $3  miljuon  since   1966. 

This  does  not  satisfy  the  hardcore  local 
critics.  They  point  1^  the  sixty-odd  years  in 
which  Westvaco  spant  only  2  million.  Fur- 
ther, the  critics  chatee  that  Westvaco  is  act- 
ing more  from  self-literest  than  benevolence 
In  setting  up  recovery  units,  since  the  ma- 
terial recovered  Is  lucrative.  Allan  Undsey.  a 
mill  supervisor  specializing  in  polluUon  prob- 
lems, says  that  the;  control  devices  In  the 
carbon  section  of  tl^e  plant  are  now  nearly 
able  to  pay  for  the  p^cess  Itself.  But  as  Doug 
Luke,  a  young  Westvaco  official  and  a  relative 
of  the  founder  of  tht  company,  puts  It :  "We 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  We  are  mak- 
ing substantial  progiess." 

For  the  small  perce  ntage  of  the  vocally  dis- 
gruntled among  Covington's  residents,  prog- 
ress Is  not  coming  last  enough.  Spend  two 
hours  with  a  group  at  the  Crusaders  and  you 
witness  displays  of  outrage,  gallows  humor  a 
little  irrelevancy  and  a  sense  of  frustrated 
righteousness. 

A  letter  In  the  C>vlngton  Virginian  last 
March  replying  to  i,  Crusade  member  has 
typified,  to  the  despt  Ir  of  the  crusaders,  the 
attitude  of  many  tovrnspeople  who  feel  that 
their  Jobs  might  be  hurt  by  any  change  in 
the  status  quo  of  ths  mill.  The  letter  read: 
"Dear  Sir:  May  I  mal  e  a  suggestion  to  our  so 
unhappy  new  citizen  af  Covington  J  I  Bern- 
hardt? Why  don't  (si;)  he  find  a  place  more 
suitable  to  Uve  in  thit  will  meet  his  needs'' 
I  am  sure  we  are  not  holding  him  here  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  'Gold  Dusf  falling  around 
him  he  would  have  to  leave  anyhow.  (Signed) 
W.  Wallace  Harris,  Cc  vlngton,  Va." 


Tuesday 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr 
Introduced  my  bill 
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Mr.  William  Jackman.  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude Mr.  Jackman 's  letter  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows: 

iNVKSToas  Lkagdx,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.,  January  31,  1969. 
Congressman  Jamsb  B.  Uit, 
House  Office  BuUdinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  CoNoaKssMAN  Utt:  The  mlUlona 
of  stockholders  and  home  owners  of  America 
Indeed  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  intro- 
ducing HM.  5675,  your  bill  to  cut  the  maxi- 
mum long-term  capital  gains  rate  from  25% 
to  12 '/2  %.  We  are  conducting  a  national  sur- 
vey of  Investors  which  so  far  indicates  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  revenue  from  this  tax 
would  be  Ave  times  higher  than  present 
revenue. 

When  the  government  needs  more  revenue 
and  can  get  it  from  a  tax  decrease,  why 
shoiildnt  they  do  so? 

AN    nNFAIR    CAPrrAL    LEVY 

Non-partisan  eminent  tax  economists  feel 
that  the  economic  principle  that  apprecia- 
tion or  Increases  In  the  value  of  capital  is  not 
Income.  So  long  as  capital  is  held  by  the 
owner,  scarcely  anyone  would  aeaert  that  ap- 
preciation In  its  value  is  income.  When  the 
capital  Is  sold,  the  sale  does  not  produce  in- 
come, since  the  money  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration received  In  exchange  is  presum- 
ably of  no  greater  value  that  the  capital  sold. 
In  other  words,  the  taxpayer  Is  clearly  no 
better  off  after  the  sale  than  he  was  Imme- 
diately before.  When  there  has  been  inflation, 
the  so-called  "capital  gain"  may  not  be  even 
a  real  gain  in  capital.  For  example,  if  the 
owner  of  a  capital  asset  sells  it  today  for 
twice  as  many  of  today's  dollars  as  the  rmm- 
ber  of  dollars  he  paid  for  it  in  1940,  he  is 
not  one  bit  better  off,  since  today's  dollar  is 
worth  m  purchasing  power  less  than  half  as 
much  as  the  1940  dollar.  When  the  govern- 
ment takes  one-fourth  of  such  fictitious 
appreciation,  it  Is  clearly  imposing  a  capital 
levy,  not  an  Income  tax  at  all.  Since  the 
Inflation  was  caused  by  the  government  it- 
self, the  tax  is  particularly  unfair. 

This  Is  not  a  tax  on  Income  at  all,  but  a 
capital  levy  creating  a  penalty  for  selling  a 
stock  In  direct  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
quotations.  This  capital  levy  was  one  of  the 
weapons  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  "soak 
the  rich"  at  a  time  when  "redistribution  of 
wealth"  was  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
the  administration  in  power.  Pew  Americans 
realize  how  drastic  an  Impost  this  is  for  It 
existe  In  no  other  major  capitalistic  coun- 
try. Certainly  at  a  time  when  our  govern- 
ment can  actually  gain  revenue  by  the  proc- 
ess, we  should  at  least  cut  the  tax  in  half 
as  another  step  back  toward  economic  sanity 
and  freedom — freedom  to  determine  with- 
out penalty  Just  where  we  want  our  savings 
invested  at  any  time  of  our  choice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiruAM  Jackman, 

President. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


AN  UNFAIR  CAPITAL  LEVY 


HON.  JAIVES  B.  UTT 

OP  cajjfobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fe\>niary  4,  1969 

Sp(  ^aker,  last  week  I  re- 
to  reduce  the  capital 


gains  tax,  and  I  rejceived  an  Immediate 
response  from  the  president  of  the  In- 
vestors League,  Incl,  of  New  York  City, 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  arrange  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Pennsylvania  Jewish  com- 
munity to  meet  with  Rodger  P.  Davies, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
to  convey  their  concern  over  the  current 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Davies  works  primar- 
ily on  Middle  East  matters. 


February  4,  1969 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  to  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers,  that  was  presented  at  the  Jan- 
uary 30  meeting,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State's  response  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcou}.  as  follows: 

Resolutton  to  the  Secretaby  of  State 
This  delegation  of  Rabbis  representing 
more  than  1000  rabbU  serving  the  Jews  of 
the  Eastern  seaboard  from  New  York  to 
Washington  present  the  following  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  William 
Rogers,  for  his  serious  consideration. 

WHEREAS  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
forced  into  3  wars  during  the  21  years  of  Its 
existence  despite  Its  continuous  efforts  to 
seek  and  to  offer  peace. 

WHEREAS  a  consistent  stream  of  vicious 
acts  of  terrorism  has  flowed  from  the  Arab 
lands  surrounding  Israel  before  and  since 
the  War  of  June  1967. 

WHEREAS  ruthless  and  useless  acts  of 
murder  have  been  committed  over  and  over 
again  exacting  the  lives  of  children  on  a 
sunmier  tour,  shoppers  in  a  Jerusalem  mar- 
ket, passengers  at  a  Tel  Aviv  bus  depot,  trav- 
elers in  an  Athens  airport,  and  many  others. 
WHEREAS  the  government  of  Iraq  has 
catered  to  the  lowest  animalistic  Instincts  of 
their  citizens  by  lynching  14  people,  9  of 
whom  were  Jews,  as  a  spectacle  for  gleeful, 
cheering,  frenzied  mobs. 

WHEREAS  the  Russian  and  French  gov- 
ernments have  seen  fit  to  further  encourag" 
and  inflame  the  Arabs  In  their  openly  de- 
clared aim  of  annihilating  the  State  of  Israel 
and  by  so  doing  wiping  out  America's  only 
reliable  friend  In  the  Mideast. 

WHEREAS  from  a  political,  moral,  and 
spiritual  standpqlnt  it  Is  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  stand  up  for  the  basic  rights  of 
life  and  liberty. 

Therefore,  we  the  rabbis  of  these  States 
applaud  the  Secretary  of  State's  recent  re- 
sponse to  such  Inhuman  acts.  However,  being 
fearful  of  the  dreadful  signs  which  forebode 
a  continuation  of  such  murders,  we  ask  the 
United  States  government  to  make  the  most 
weighty  representations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  those  countries  which  maintain 
relations  with  Iraq,  that  they  utilize  every 
diplomatic,  humanitarian,  and  moral  means 
to  dissuade  the  government  of  Iraq  from 
continuing  its  barbarous  course  so  alien  to 
the  highest  concepts  of  humanity  and 
Justice. 

We  hope  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  thousands  of  Jews  still  under  Arab  domi- 
nation will  not  be  added  to  the  6,000  000 
Jews  already  plaguing  the  world's  conscience 
because  of  its  hesitation  to  act  In  their 
behalf. 

Baltimore  Board  of  Rabbis. 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Gbeateb 

Philadelphia. 
Essex  County  Board  of  Rabbis. 
New  York  Board  of  Rabbis. 
Tri-County  Board  of  Rabbis. 
Washington  Board  of  Rabbis. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  February  3.  1969. 
Rabbi  Leo  Landsman, 

President,  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Rabbi  Landman:  Mr.  Davies  has  given 
me  the  Resolution  you  handed  him  on  Jan- 
uary 30  and  has  told  me  of  his  conversation 
with  you  and  the  other  representatives  of 
Eastern  Rabbis. 

I  understand  completely  your  reaction  to 
the  recent  events  In  the  Middle  East  and  can 
assure  you  that  I  and  my  colleagues  In  the 
Department  of  State  share  your  deeply-felt 
concern.  We  shall  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities  In  the  Middle  East.  As  President 
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Nixon  haa  pledged,  we  shall  direct  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Government  in  support  of  a 
reduction  of  tenaions  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  achievement  of  a  lasting  peace  setUe- 
ment. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  Rogebs. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
AWARDED  TO  TWO  NATIVES  OP 
NEWNAN.  GA. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

of   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  recently  presented  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  two  officers  who 
were  natives  of  the  same  hometown  of 
Newnan,  Ga.  In  making  the  presentation, 
the  President  commented  that  this  was 
the  first  time  two  men  from  the  same 
small  town  were  honored  with  the 
Nation's  highest  military  award. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Legion- 
naire Charles  R.  Forman  of  Post  107  of 
the  American  Legion  at  Leeds,  Ala., 
pointing  out  that  two  members  of  that 
post  have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  Leeds,  with  some  6,500  residents, 
certainly  qualifies  as  a  small  town.  Both 
men  were  born  in  Leeds,  and  at  last  ac- 
count, both  were  still  in  the  service.  To 
set  the  record  straight,  I  would  like  at 
this  point  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  ci- 
tations of  William  R.  Lawley.  Jr..  and 
Alford  L.  McLaughlin: 

Lawley,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Rank  and  organization:  First  Lieutenant, 
United   States   Army    Air    Corps,   Place   and 
date:  Over  Europe,  20  February  1944.  Entered 
service  at:   Birmingham,  Ala.  Birth:    Leeds, 
Ala.  G.O.  No.:   64,  8  August  1944.  CitaUon: 
For  conspicuous   gallantry   and   intrepidity 
in  action  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
20  February  1944,  while  serving  as  pilot  of 
a  B-17  aircraft  on  a   heavy  bombardment 
mission    over    enemy-occupied    continental 
Europe.  Coining  off  the  target  he  was  at- 
tacked by  approximately  20  enemy  fighters, 
shot  out  of  formation,  and  his  plane  severely 
crippled.  Eight  crewmembers  were  wounded, 
the   copilot   was  killed   by  a  20-mm.  shell. 
One  engine  was  on  fixe,  the  controls  shot 
away,  and  Lieutenant  Lawley  seriously  and 
painfully  woimded  about  the  face.  Forcing 
the  copilot's  body  off  the  controls,  he  brought 
the  plane  out  of  a  steep  dive,  flying  virtth  his 
left  hand  only.   Blood   covered  the  instru- 
ments and  windshield  and  visibility  was  im- 
possible. With  a  full  bomb  load  the  plane 
was  difficult  to  maneuver  and  bombs  could 
not  be  released  because  the  racks  were  frozen. 
After  the  order  to  ball  out  had  been  given,  one 
of  the  waist  gunners  informed  the  pilot  that 
two  crewmembers  were  so  severely  wounded 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  them  to  bail 
out.  With  the  fire  in  the  engine  spreading, 
the  danger  of  an  explosion  was  Imminent. 
Becaxise    of   the    helpless   condition   of   his 
wounded   crewmembers   Lieutenant   Lawley 
elected  to  remain  with  the  ship  and  bring 
them  to  safety  if  it  was  humanly  possible, 
giving  the  other  crewmembers  the  option  of 
baUing  out.  Enemy  fighters  again  attacked 
but   by    using   masterful   evasive    action   he 
managed   to   lose   them.   One   engine   again 
caught  on  fire  and  was  extinguished  by  skill- 
ful flying.  Lieutenant  Lawley  remained  at 
his  post,  refusing  first  aid  until  he  coUapeed 
from   sheer   exhaustion   caused   by   loss    of 
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blood,  shock,  and  the  energy  he  had  expended 
in  keeping  control  of  his  plane.  He  was  re- 
vived by  the  bombardier  and  again  took  over 
the  controls.  Coming  over  the  English  coast 
one  engine  ran  out  of  gasoline  and  had  to  be^ 
leathered.  Another  engine  started  to  burn 
and  continued  to  do  so  unUl  a  successful 
craah  landing  was  made  on  a  small  fighter 
base.  Through  hU  heroism  and  excepUonal 
flying  skill  Lieutenant  Lawley  rendered  out- 
standing distinguished  and  valorous  service 
to  our  Nation. 

Colonel   Lawley   U   presently   assigned   to 
duty  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ala. 

McLaughlin,  Alford  L. 
Rank  and  organization:  Private  First  Class, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  Company  L,  3d 
Battalion,  5th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced) .  Place  and  date:  Korea,  4  and  5 
September   1952.  Entered  service  at:  Leeds. 
Ala.   Birth:   Leeds.    Ala.    Citation;   For   con- 
spicuous gallantty  and  intrepidity  at  the  rUk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
while  serving  as  a  machinegunner  of  Com- 
pany 1.  3d  Battalion.  5th  Marines,  Ist  Ma- 
rine Division  (Reinforced),  in  action  against 
enemy  aggressor  forces  in  Korea  on  the  night 
of  4-5  September  1952.  Volunteering  for  his 
second  continuous  tour  of  duty  on  a  stra- 
tegic combat  outpost  far  in  advance  of  the 
main  line  of  resistance.  Private  First  Class 
McLaughlin,  although  operating  under  a  bar- 
rage of  enemy  artillery  and  mortar  fire,  set 
up  plans  for  the  defense  of  his  posiUon  which 
proved  decisive  in  the  successful  defense  of 
the  outpost.  When  hoetile  forces  attacked  In 
battalion    strength    during    the    night,    he 
maintained   a  constant  flow   of  devastating 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  alternately  employing 
two  machlneguns,  a  carbine,  and  hand  gre- 
nades.   Although    painfully     wounded,     he 
bravely  fired  the  machlneguns  from  the  hip 
until  his  hands  became  blistered  by  the  ex- 
treme heat  from  the  weapons  and,  placing 
the  guns  on  the  ground  to  allow  them  to  cool, 
continued  to  defend  the  position  with  his 
carbine   and   grenades.  Standing   up  in   full 
view,  he  shouted  words  of  encouragement  to 
his  comrades  above   the  din  of  battle   and, 
throughout  a  series  of  fanaUcal  enemy  at- 
tacks,   sprayed    the    surrounding    area   with 
deadly  fire,  accounting  for  an  estimated  150 
enemy  dead  and  50  wounded.  By  his  indomi- 
table courage,  superb  leadership,  and  vaUant 
fighting  spirit  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds,  Private  First  Class  McLaughlin  served 
to  inspire  his  fellow  marines  In  their  gallant 
stand  against  the  enemy  and  was  directly 
Instrumental   in   preventing  the   vital   out- 
post from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  deter- 
mined and  numerically  superior  hostile  force. 
His  outstanding  heroism  and  unwavering  de- 
votion to  duty  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself  and  enhance  the  finest  traditions  ol 
the  United  States  naval  service. 

Staff  Sergeant  McLaughlin  Is  presently  as- 
signed to  active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps. 


REPORT  TO   THE  FIFTH   DISTRICT 
OF   GEORGIA 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF  XJEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI%^S 
Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
those  who  receive  the  Congressional 
Record  will  have  access  to  the  report  I 
am  sending  to  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Georgia.  I  include  the  at- 
tached report,  in  full,  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  section  of  the  Congressioital 
Record: 

Dear  Friend:   A  new  Congress:  The  91st 
Congress  has  convened,  and  I  must  express 
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my  deep  appreciation  to  the  voters  ol  the 
Fifth  District  for  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tinued service  to  you  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. /  am  truly  grateful  to  all  of  you 
for  your  support.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which 
I  can  serve  you,  please  let  me  know.  My 
address  Is  U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515,  telephone  225-3801  (Area  Code  202). 
My  Atlanta  District  Office  is  at  327  Old  Poet 
Office  Building,  telephone  524-1275. 

Looking  forward:  Now  that  Richard  M. 
Nixon  is  the  President  everyone  is  asking 
what  will  his  administration  be  like,  what 
does  the  future  hold,  will  we  be  able  to  move 
forward  together,  as  his  slogan  suggested? 

Presidential  /loneymoon;  Nixon  la  the  first 
President  in  over  120  years  who  faces  a  Con- 
gress controlled  by  the  opposition  party.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  controlled  by 
Democrats.  How  sux:cessful  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration will  be  in  achieving  its  objectives 
will  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Congress.  The  Nixon  programs  will 
have  to  be  sold  on  their  merits.  Presidential 
arm-twisting  such  as  that  practiced  by  the 
Johnson  administration  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Expect  the  Congressional  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  be  cooperative  with  the 
Nixon  administration  for  the  first  few  months 
vrtth  future  cooperation  yet  undecided. 

You  can  expect:  Nixon  as  President  will  be 
calm,  competent,  careful  and  cautious.  Do 
not  expect  him  to  make  promises  to  the  poor 
and  other  groups  which  he  knows  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  Do  expect  his  administration  to  be 
more  candid.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  elim- 
inate the  credibility  gap  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Nixon  has  given  orders  that  the 
truth  is  not  to  be  twisted  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain political  support  with  promises  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  kept. 

Problems  ahead:  Some  of  the  problems  in- 
herited by  the  Nixon  administration  .  .  . 
eliminating  poverty  .  .  .  aiding  the  poor. 
Expect  the  Nixon  approach  to  be  one  designed 
to  enable  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  obtain 
a  stake  in  America.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
more  on  home  ownership,  than  government 
housing:  helping  people  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness and  train  for  job  security,  than  on 
hand-outs  .  .  .  educating  the  entire  popula- 
tion so  that  they  can  all  make  a  contribution 
to  our  country  through  the  use  of  their 
talents  and  labor. 

Peace  prospects:  In  the  Inaugural  address, 
one  message  overshadowed  all  others  .  .  . 
peace.  President  Nixon  Is  determined  to  con- 
clude the  war  in  Vietnam  through  honor- 
able means  Just  as  did  President  Elsenhower 
In  Korea  when  he  took  office.  Probably  no 
problem  will  receive  as  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  in  the  early  days  of  hia 
administration  than  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  bringing  about  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

Social  security:  Last  session,  we  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  provide  automatic  Increases  in 
Social  Security  when  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  and  removing  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  a  person  drawing  Social  Security  may 
earn  when  he  has  to  work  after  age  65.  I  will 
reintroduce  both  bills  In  the  91st  Congress. 
Expect  the  Nixon  Administration  to  support 
automatic  cost  of  living  increases  in  Social 
Security. 

Taxes:  Last  year  I  opposed  the  10 'I  Income 
tax  surcharge,  because  /  maintained  it  would 
be  inflationary  and  make  businesses  increase 
their  prices  due  to  their  Increased  overhead. 
This  proved  to  be  true.  Now.  talk  is  of  renew- 
ing the  tax  surcharge  beyond  June  30.  /  will 
have  to  be  convinced  that  any  renewal  will 
actually  reduce  inflation  before  it  will  get 
my  vote.  As  your  Congressman,  I  cannot  sup- 
port any  additional  taxes  unless  there  is  a 
dire  need,  and  I  feel  that  first  priority 
should  be  given  to  cutting  down  government 
spending. 

Protecting  moral  standards:  The  nuBpal 
fiber  of  America  is  under  attack  by  profiteers 
who  peddle  dope  and  smut  material,  not  Just 
to  adults  but  to  high  school  and  teen-age 
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MOUNTAIN  GRCVE  4-H  CLUB 


HON.  DURWA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Mountain  Grove,  Mo..  4-H  Club  is  the 
first  4-H  Club  to  be  inaugural  guests  of 
the  President.  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  report  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Mackey 
describing  the  events  that  led  up  to  this 
selection  as  well  as  the  outstanding  ef- 
forts of  the  Mountain  Grove  community 
to  make  this  trip  a  reality.  The  report 
follows: 
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Pletch  er  Thompson, 

U  ember  of  Congress. 


D  G.  HALL 


or  lass^DBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  a>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Febnary  4,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sp;aker,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  conflimed  the  fact  that 


A  Mountain  Grove  4-H  Club  learned  Tues- 
day. January  28,  that  it  will  go  down  In  hU- 
tory. 

Congressman  Hall  of  the  Missouri  Seventh 
District  confirmed  the  fact  the  club  was  the 
first  4-H  Club  to  be  an  taauguratlon  guest  of 
a  President. 

Twelve  members  of  the  Live  Wires  4-H 
Club  spent  nearly  a  week  in  Washington. 
The  club  had  written  to  Richard  Nixon  fol- 
lowing his  election,  congratulating  him.  In 
the  letter  he  was  Informed  that  they  had 
"elected"  him  by  a  small  majority  in  a  mock 
vote  prior  to  the  election.  The  resvUts  of 
their  mock  vote  were:  P»resident- Nixon  9, 
Humphrey  I,  Wallace  8;  Vice-Presldent- 
Agnew  10,  Muskle  3,  Lemay  3;  For  Governor- 
Roos  5.  Hearnes  11. 

This,  plus  citizenship  activities,  earned  the 
trip,  according  to  Mrs  B.  B.  Mackey,  Com- 
munity Leader  of  the  club,  who  received  the 
call  from  Congressman  Hall's  office. 

Mountain  Grove's  3,176  people  raised 
$730.00  in  51  hours  to  help  finance  the  bus 
trip,  and  an  additional  350.00  was  brought 
in  by  State  Representative  Tom  Carter  from 
the  people  of  Hartvllle  and  Norwood.  Mr. 
Lee  Horning  and  his  good  neighbors  on  59th 
Place.  Cheverly.  Maryland  furnished  lodging, 
food,  and  transportation  for  the  4H'ers  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Horning  and  Dr.  Carl  Fichtel  arranged 
a  tour  of  the  Goddard  Space  Center,  which 
is  a  part  of  NASA,  and  a  three  hour  lecture 
which  was  given  by  Dr.  Don  Knlffen. 

Mrs.  Mackey.  who,  along  with  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Coffman.  accompanied  the  group,  said, 
"My  husband  and  I  live  on  a  160  acre  farm 
outside  Mountain  Grove.  Missouri.  My  hus- 
band is  handicapped  and  we  could  never  have 
left  the  farm  unattended  it  our  friends 
hadn't  been  so  wonderful."  She  said  three 
foreign  scientists,  who  are  working  at  the 
Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Station  in 
Mountain  Grove,  took  care  of  the  Mackey 
farm  while  they  were  gone.  These  scientists 
are  Peiu  Mamarov  and  Vesselln  Todorov  of 
Bulgaria,  and  Darshan  Stagh  Saral  of  India. 
All  three  are  Ph  D's.  While  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion, the  4-Hers  met  many  dlsttagulshed 
people.  Among  these  were  Governor  Warren 
Hearnes.  Senator  Tom  Eagleton.  and  Con- 
gressman Durward  G.  Hall  of  the  Missouri 
Delegation. 

Members  making  the  trip,  Mary,  Bentley, 
and  Alvln  Mackey,  Nyalin  Schott,  Susie  and 
Billy  Jones.  Bob  and  Steve  McGlnnis.  Judy 
Deimls.  Carol  Peebles.  Mary  Beth  and  Terry 
Coffman  believe  that  the  success  of  the  club 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  give 
credit  to  a  higher  power.  Pour  years  ago 
leaders  with  no  previous  4-H  experience 
proceeded  on  instinct  and  felt  their  way 
along.  They  set  up  a  time  for  devotions  at 
each  meeting.  We  believe  this  honor  accorded 
us  to  attend  the  Inauguration  was  due  to 
this  practice.  First  Samuel  says.  "The  Lord 
salth.  .  .  .  'For  them  that  honor  me,  I  will 
honor."  "  To  Him  we  give  credit  for  any  suc- 
cesses that  we  have.  Without  Him.  we  are 
nothing. 

Live  Wmra  4-H  Club, 
By  Mrs.  B.  B.  Mackey. 
(Note. — In  their  citizenship  activities,  the 
club  has  received  communications  from 
President  Richard  Nixon.  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Governor  Warren 
Hearnes,  Dr.  Durward  HaU,  Representative 
Tom  Carter,  and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy.) 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Congress  has  been  slandered 
by  accusations  of  "pork  barrel"  whenever 
it  atthorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
flood  control  and  other  water  resouice 
development  projects.  These  same  critics 
applaud  the  very  restrictive  appropria- 
tion bills  of  the  last  few  years,  totally 
ignoring  the  future  adverse  effects  of 
having  to  reduce  current  expenditures 
for  urgently  needed  new  water  resource 
development  projects. 

However,  the  last  2  weeks  have  dem- 
onstrated what  flood  control  measures 
have  saved  in  life  and  property  in  the 
State  of  California.  This  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  such  projects.  In 
the  report  which  accompanied  the  fiscal 
1968  public  works  appropriation  bill,  it 
was  noted  that  flood  control  benefits 
realized  to  that  time  by  construction  of 
flood  control  facilities  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
$15,000,000,000  in  damages  prevented 
and  $6,000,000,000  in  expenditures  for 
such  protection— House  Report  No.  505, 
90th  Congress. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassldy,  Chief  of 
of  the  Army  Engineers,  recently  stated: 
The  biggest  metropolitan  flood  prevention 
operation  in  history  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  during  the  last  two 
weeks  as  they  saw,  heard  and  read  reports 
of  mud  slides  and  rampaging  streams  In  un- 
protected areas  of  California.  But  then, 
floods  that  don't  happen  are  not  as  dramatic 
as  rivers  of  mud  which  claim  lives,  crush 
homes,  erode  canyon  roads  and  silt  up  miles 
m  unprotected  suburbs. 

The  deluge  which  hit  Los  Angeles  county 
this  month  was  greater  than  the  record  flood 
of  1938  when  more  than  5.600  homes  were 
destroyed,  86  people  perished  in  mud  and 
water,  and  127  more  were  missing.  Without 
the  bllllon-doUar  flood-proofing  system  built 
in  the  county  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
cooperation  with  local  Interests  during  the 
past  three  decades,  damages  would  have 
soared  above  the  1.2-bllllon-donar  mark  diir- 
Ing  the  past  two  weeks. 

General  Cassidy  termed  it  the  "most 
dramatic  justification  for  flood  control 
measures  ever  seen."  pointing  out  that 
the  population  of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  almost  tripled  since  1938.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  further  stated: 

This  new  record  storm  at  Los  Angeles  was 
mostly  trapped  in  flood  and  debris  control 
dams  or  flowed  harmlessly  within  banks  of 
hundreds  of  miles  of  channels  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  storm  sewers.  The  Investment  of 
$340,000,000  of  Federal  funds  and  $750,000.- 
000  of  local  funds  returned  more  than  100 
percent  dividends  in  this  single  storm. 

In  other  portions  of  the  State,  where  flood 
control  projects  were  in  existence,  damages 
prevented  ran  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
The  1.484-square-mile  Russian  River  basin 
would  have  suffered  another  $1,270,000  In 
damages  in  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties. 
had  it  not  been  for  Coyote  Dam  and  Lake 
Mendocino.  In  Marin  county,  the  partially 
completed  Corte  Madera  creek  project  pre- 
vented additional  damages. 

The  Santa  Ana  River  would  have  ram- 
paged   through    a    considerable    portion   of 
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Orange  County  too  had  it  not  been  for  Prado 
Dam.  Water  poured  Into  the  reservoir  at  the 
rate  of  74.000  cubic  feet  per  second  but  was 
released  at  the  rate  of  4.600  cfs.  Storage  in 
the  reservoir  reached  72.000  acre- feet,  all 
of  which  will  be  released  slowly  enough  to 
prevent  downstream  damage. 

Throughout  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin River  basin  the  1.300  miles  of  river 
levees  and  numerous  multiple  purpose  dam 
and  reservoir  projects  functioned  as  de- 
signed. Through  a  system  of  by-passes  flood 
flows  of  the  Sacramento  River  were  shunted 
around  the  capital  city  permitting  business 
as  usual.  Flood  water  channels  between 
levees  and  water  behind  dams  along  the 
Sierra  from  Shasta  to  Isabella  near  Bakers- 
field  on  the  south  prevented  an  estimated 
$50  million  in  damages. 

General  Cassidy  concluded,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  all  agree,  that  'control  of 
floods  is  an  essential  and  sound  invest- 
ment for  the  American  people." 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  press  release  by  the  South  Pacific  Di- 
vision Corps  of  Engineers,  of  January  27, 
1969.  and  several  news  articles  concern- 
ing the  damage  which  was  prevented  by 
Federal  and  local  flood  control  projects: 
San  Francisco. 
January  27,  1969. 
Flood  control  structures  built  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have  in  the  past  two 
weeks  prevented  over  $1  ',4  billion  in  damages 
to  urban  and  suburban  areas  over  the  State 
of  California  according  to  Brigadier  General 
William  M.  Glasgow.  Division  Engtaeer. 

The  great  portion  of  this  protection  has 
been  realized  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
Counties,  hard  hit  by  mud  slides  and  surplus 
rainfall,  where  they  would  have  suffered  an- 
other estimated  $1,200,000,000  in  flood  water 
damages  without  the  Army  Engineer  flood 
control  structures.  Natiural  water  run  off  into 
the  five  Los  Angeles  county  drainage  areas 
(LACDA)  flood  control  dams,  and  through 
the  tatricate  system  of  main-stream  and 
tributary  channels  was  greater  than  the  1938 
disastrous  flood.  Glasgow  said  had  the  LACDA 
project  not  been  constructed,  more  lives 
would  have  been  lost,  thousands  of  addi- 
tional homeowners  would  have  been  dis- 
placed, and  a  considerable  portion  of  all 
transportation  and  communication  services 
would  have  been  out  of  commission. 

Federal  cost  of  the  LACDA  project  has 
been  $340  million  to  date  spread  over  a  30- 
year  period.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles 
county  have  paid  another  $750  million  over 
the  same  period.  "Thus."  General  Glasgow 
said,  "the  LACDA  project  almost  paid  for 
Itself  in  Just  this  one  storm." 

The  Santa  Ana  River  would  have  ram- 
paged through  a  considerable  portion  of 
Orange  County  too  had  It  not  been  for  Prado 
Dam.  General  Glasgow  added.  Water  poured 
Into  the  reservoir  at  the  rate  of  74.000  cubic 
feet  perlsecond  but  was  released  at  the  rate 
of  4.600  cfs.  Storage  In  the  reservoir  reached 
72.000  acre-feet,  all  of  which  -win  be  released 
slowly  enough  to  permit  percolation  into  the 
underground  water  table  as  conditions  per- 
mit. 

In  other  portions  of  the  State,  where  flood 
control  projects  were  in  existence,  damages 
prevented  ran  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
The  1.484-square-niile  Russian  River  basin 
would  have  suffered  another  $1,270,000  in 
damages  ta  Sonoma  and  Mendoctao  counties, 
had  it  not  been  for  Coyote  Dam  and  Lake 
Mendoctao.  In  Marta  county,  the  partially 
completed  Corte  Madera  creek  project  pre- 
vented an  additional  $25,000  in  damages. 

Throughout  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquta  River  basin  the  1.300  mile  of  river 
levees  and  numerous  multiple  purpose  dam 
and  reservoir  projects  ftmctioned  as  de- 
signed. Through  a  system  of  by-passes  flood 
flows  of  the  Sacramento  River  were  shunted 
around  the  capital  city  permltttag  btislness 
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as  usual.  Flood  water  channels  between 
levees  and  water  behind  dams  along  the 
Sierra  from  Shasta  to  Isabella  near  Bakers- 
field,  on  the  south  prevented  an  estimated 
$50  million  m  damages. 

(Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune.  Jan.  27. 
1969) 
THE  F\x>OD  That  Wasn't 
As  we  read  of  the  disastrous  rain  damages 
inflicted   up  and  down   the  state  In  recent 
weeks,  the  tendency  may  have  been  to  over- 
look a  most  significant  aspect  of  the  winter 
storm:    the   fact  that  the  Eastbay  escaped 
with  little  damage  of  consequence. 

"Lake  Merritt  did  not  spill  -^ver  its  banks 
into  the  downtown  area;  a  raging  Temescal 
Creek  did  not  threaten  Emeryville:  mud  slides 
did  not  destroy  several  Oakland  hill  area 
homes;  runoff  from  flooded  ravines  did  not 
overflow  Into  scores  of  Castro  Valley  homes: 
a  rain-swollep  Arroyo  Mocho  In  Pleasanton 
did  not  inundate  thousands  of  acres  of  farm 
and  residential  land:  and  Alameda  Creek  this 
year  did  not  turn  the  Union  City-Fremont- 
Newark  flood  plain  into  a  vast  lake. 

To  be  sure,  the  Eastbay  was  spared  the 
Intense  downpours  which  inundated  some 
communities.  But  rain  it  did,  and  hard 
enough  to  have  inflicted  any  of  the  catas- 
trophes so  common  in  past  years. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  what  didn't  happen 
must  go  to  the  achievements  of  the  Alameda 
County  Flood  Control  District  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  dtuing  the  past 
two  decades. 

Established  in  1949,  the  flood  control  dis- 
trict now  covers  some  90  per  cent  of  the 
county's  land  area.  Its  first  acts  were  to  sur- 
vey what  the  county's  flood  problems  were, 
decide  what  had  to  be  done  and  draw  up  a 
master  drainage  plan  to  do  it.   ■ 

Since  then,  some  $100  million  worth  of 
flood  control  projects  have  been  authorized 
by  the  public  and  more  than  $35  million 
worth  completed. 

Existing  creek  beds  have  been  widened, 
deepened,  diverted,  lined  with  concrete,  en- 
cased in  pipe  or  run  underground.  A  constant 
maintenance  program  to  keep  them  free  of 
debris  assures  that  they  will  function  effi- 
clentlv  any  time  a  storm  hits. 

Cull  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Don 
Castro  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  Ward  Creek 
Dam  have  all  emerged.  All  are  now  used  to 
hold  back  the  crest  of  potential  flood  waters. 
The  army  engineers  have  contributed  ad- 
ditional millions  of  dollars  worth  of  projects 
to  tame  San  Lorenzo  and  Alameda  creeks. 

No  one  contends  that  major  floods  are  a 
permanent  thing  of  the  past  in  the  East- 
bay.  But  it  may  be  that  nagging  every-other- 
year-or-so  floods  are. 

If  so,  it's  a  tribute  both  to  the  community 
which  undertook  the  massive  flood  control 
venture  and  to  the  public  officials  who  sup- 
plied the  energy  and  technical  competence 
which  have  provided  a  handsome  return  on 
tax  dollars  invested. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times. 

January.  27,  1969] 

Millions  Spent  on  Drainage  Ststem   Pat 

Off — Reservoirs,    Storm    Otttflow    Lines 

AND      River      Channels      Oot      Losses 

Drastically 

(By  William  J.  Drunamond) 

Los  Angeles  County,  troubled  by  flooding 
throughout  its  history,  has  been  paid  ample 
dividends  during  the  current  rain  siege  from 
a  multimillion-dollar  tavestment  in  storm 
drains,  reservoirs  and  concrete  river  chan- 
nels, federal  officials  said  Sunday. 

The  half-century  of  work  to  meet  the  sort 
of  eventuality  that  has  occurred  In  the  last 
ntae  davs  has  produced  21  reservoirs,  13,000 
mUes  of  storm  drains  and  400  miles  of  river 
channels. 

Many  of  those  reservoirs  filled  to  the  brim 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  At  first,  release  valves 
drained  the  overflow  into  downstream  chan- 
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nels.  However,  as  the  level  continued  to 
grow  from  the  runoff,  several  reservoirs  went 
over  the  top  and  hundreds  of  gallons  of 
water  roared  over  the  spillways  and  along 
concrete  water  courses  on  the  way  to  the 
sea. 

DAT    BEFORE    IT'S    NORMAL 

In  a  day  or  so,  according  to  County  Flood 
Control  District  officials,  the  level  will  be 
back  to  the  more  normal  valve-release  stage. 

Although  lives  have  been  lost  and  property 
damaged  during  the  rains,  the  losses  come 
nowhere  near  the  catastrophic  terms  of  the 
1938  flood,  which  produced  a  greater  loss  of 
life  and  property  than  any  other  flood  in 
county  history. 

Records  of  floods  in  the  county  go  back 
to  1815,  when  it  rained  so  heavily  that  the 
Los  Angeles  River  abandoned  Its  channel 
and  flowed  to  the  west,  following  very  nearly 
the  present  line  of  Alameda  St. 

In  1825  the  river  again  left  Its  bed  and 
drifted  toward  the  east,  forming  its  present 
channel.  Before  settling  Into  that  channel, 
the  river  "spread  over  the  country,  filling 
the  depressions  in  the  surface,  forming  lakes, 
ponds  and  marshes,"  as  one  writer  of  the 
jjerlod  put  it. 

The  1859-60  winter  was  a  heavy  storm 
season.  On  Dec.  4,  1859.  a  southeaster  set 
in  and.  in  48  hours.  12  inches  of  rain  fell. 

FLOOD  DESTROYS  MACHINERY 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  placer  mining 
going  on  in  San  Gabriel  Canyon  at  the  time, 
and  the  effect^of  this  storm  was  to  sweep 
all  the  miners'  sluices  and  other  machinery 
to  destruction. 

One  historian  calls  the  flood  of  1861-62  the 
"Noachlan  deluge  of  Southern  California." 
"The  rivers  spread  over  the  lowlands  .  .  . 
The  Arroyo  Seco  was  swollen  to  a  mighty 
river.  It  brought  down  from  the  mountains 
and  canyons  great  rafts  of  driftwood  which 
were  scattered  over  the  plains  below  the  city 
and  furnished  fuel  for  the  poor  people  for 
several  years,"  he  wrote. 

Five  years  later,  a  flood  occurred  during 
which  the  entire  town  of  Oalltan.  near  Los 
Nietos.  was  washed  away. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  floods  of  mod- 
em times  took  place  in  January.  1914.  when 
the  Los  Angeles  River  turned  into  a  torrent 
and  Inundated  adjacent  lands,  swept  bridges 
away  and  interfered  with  railroad  traffic. 

A  flood  that  many  persons  remember  and 
talk  about  occurred  on  New  Year's  Eve  and 
New  Year's  Day  in  1934.  During  that  24- 
hour  period,  more  than  12  inches  of  rain  fell. 
Columbia  was  playing  Stanford  in  the  Rose 
Bowl  that  year. 

Then  came  the  1938  disaster.  The  Red 
Cross  estimated  that  5,601  homes  were 
wrecked.  Damage  to  property  in  the  city 
and  county  was  estimated  at  $18  million  (ta 
1938  dollars) . 

Eighty-eight  persons  died  in  drownings  and 
earthslides.  and  127  more  were  missing. 

The  scale  of  the  disaster  caused  the  New 
York  Times  to  observe:  "No  flood,  no  earth- 
quake, no  fire,  no  depression  will  stop  Los 
Angeles.  It's  tragedy  has  aroused  a  nation's 
sympathy,  but  the  scars  will  heal." 

BtriLDING  OF  SYSTEM 

The  scars  did  heal,  but,  moreover,  greater 
Impetus  was  given  to  construction  of  a  flood- 
control  system  that  would  prevent  the  pain 
and  suffering  the  community  had  Just  gone 
through. 

Dating  back  to  bond  issues  of  1917.  the 
county  had  financed  reservoirs  in  the  foot- 
hill areas.  The  largest  of  the  dams  built  by 
the  county,  San  Gabriel  Dam.  seven  miles 
north  of  Azusa.  was  financed  out  of  a  1924 
bond  Issue  at  cost  of  $17  million  and  was 
completed  In  July.  1939. 

With  passjige  of  the  federal  Flood  Control 
Act  in  1936,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
became  Involved  in  the  county  flood  control 
program. 

Seven   federaUy   financed   reservoirs   have 
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been  added  slnoe  tben  to  supplement  14 
amaller  county  daajs  In  providing  flood  pro- 
tection  for  reeldenia  of  Los  Angelee. 

The  Corpe  of  Knglneera  also  buUt  debrta 
baalns  and  "concrete  straltjackete"  for  the 
Loa  Angeles  and  Sapi  Gabriel  rivers  to  keep 
them  from  overfloVlng  their  banks  before 
emptying  into  the  0oean  during  high  water. 

Meanwhile,  the  tounty  was  providing  a 
network  of  storm  dValns  to  run  bene&th  dty 
streets  and  aid  In  carrying  excess  w«ter  to 
the  sea. 

The  whole  system;  has  come  to  completion 
in  the  last  few  yea^s. 

"Our  main  work  is  doneT  and  this  flood 
proves  It,"  said  Gerald  B.  Levin,  supervisory 
engineer  of  the  Loa  Angeles  DUtrict  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Much  of  the  damage  to  property  and  the 
loss  of  lives  In  the  re^nt  storm  have  occurred 
because  of  collapet]]g  hillsides,  not  because 
of  flooding  of  rivers  or  overflowing  of  dams, 
s&ld  Stanley  R.  Ste^nbock,  special  assistant 
to  the  chief  engineer,  Los  Angeles  County 
Flood  Control  District. 

POPXTLAT  [ON    GROWTH 

With  the  growth  of  the  population,  the 
unportaaee  of  the  t  ood  control  system  has 
InereaAedr  ~ 

A  meteorologist  oni  :e  pointed  out  that  if  the 
roof  area  of  all  th«  houses  Ln  the  county 
could  be  calculated  i  nd  If  to  that  was  added 
the  surface  areas  of  ill  the  Impervious  high- 
ways, and  added  to  that  the  elimination  of 
grasses  and  chapanal  that  had  served  to 
shatter  the  rain  Uit)  minute  drops  so  that 
they  fell  on  the  eartlt  gently  and  were  easily 
absorbed.  It  would  bti  clear  that  the  Increase 
In  population  increajied  the  danger  of  flood- 
ing. 

[From  the  Christ  an  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  :a.  1969] 

Rains  Bring  Worsi  Damage  Since  1938: 
Southern  Calito:  inians  Wring  Them- 
selves Out 

(By  John  C.  Waugh) 

Los  Angeles. — Raiji,  which  looked  as  if  It 
would  never  end,  finally  did.  And  now 
southern  California.  i  inder  a  cloudless  sky,  is 
wading  out  or  its  woist  deluge  In  31  years. 

For  nine  dLsmal  days  the  rains  came.  Two 
storms  beat  In  across  most  of  California,  one 
right  behind  the  othisr.  The  hammer  of  rain 
on  the  roof  was  at  flrst  Just  bothersome. 
Then  it  canceled  a  pr  s  golf  tournament. 

But  as  the  rain  liept  beating  down  the 
situation  turned  fron;  bothersome  to  serious 
to  alarming.  By  Sunday  the  entire  state  had 
been  declared  a  disaster  area  by  President 
Nl.xon. 

Torrents  of  water,  swollen  to  many  times 
wider  than  their  bidstreams.  leaped  and 
cascaded  through  tov  ns  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Barbara  Counties.  Topanga  Canyon 
and  Glendora,  small  residential  areas  few 
outside  of  California  ',  lad  ever  heard  of,  sud- 
denly were  International  names — the  first 
tossed  on  a  raging  torrent  of  water,  the  sec- 
ond fighting  and  fie«lng  an  oozing  wall  of 
mud. 

FEDERAL    Am    AUTHORIZED 

By  Sunday,  the  rail  s  were  ending  and  the 
plowing  from  under  h  id  started.  But  the  toll 
was  big — 89  fatalltiei  and  $35  million  in 
property  damage  stitewlde.  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yerty.  floating  over  the 
floods  in  a  helicopter,  pegged  the  damage  in 
Los  Angeles  alone  at  $:  5  mllUon. 

President  Nixon  noved  quickly  from 
Washington  with  a  <1  eclaratlon  of  disaster, 
which  now  will  start  $  I  million  of  relief  flow- 
ing into  the  state.  In  addition,  machinery  is 
already  in  motion  that  will  float  millions  of 
dollars  in  federal  loans  for  homes  and  busi- 
nesses damaged  in  the  two  battering  storms. 

The  storms  turned  ),000  Callfornians  out 
of  their  homes.  An  iirmy  of  friends  have 
manned  shovels  and  o]  tened  their  homes  and 
apartments  to  the  ten^porarily  homeless. 

What  happened  in  h  home  in  the  Bel  Air 
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section  of  the  steep  rising  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  happened  over  and  over  again 
here. 

Early  Saturday  morning  the  hUl  that  Ufted 
abruptly  up  from  the  backyard  of  the  house 
on  Nalln  Place,  gave  way  in  a  rush  and  a  fall 
of  mud.  As  water  and  ooae  piled  up  quickly 
behind  the  house,  the  family  fled. 

The  pressure  built  up  to  a  point  where  it 
appeared  the  house  would  explode  from  it.  A 
friend  frantically  tore  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  house  to  let  the  mud  and  water  In  and 
take  the  pressure  off.  A  bed  of  ooze  and  water 
and  mud  covered  the  whole  Inside — but  the 
house  was  saved. 

Other  houses  fared  less  well  with  many 
swept  away  before  the  walls  of  water  and 
mud. 

PREVENTIVE  WORK  PAYS  OFT 

But  for  the  millions  of  dollars  plowed 
into  reservoirs,  storm  drains,  and  river  chan- 
nels here  over  the  past  half  century,  the 
nine  days  of  rain  would  have  turned  into  a 
cataclysmic  disaster. 

Even  so,  many  of  the  region's  21  reservoirs 
rose  and  ran  over  the  top.  But  the  13,000 
miles  of  storm  drains  and  400  miles  of  river 
channels  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone  kept 
the  flood  manageable  and  the  damage  and 
loss  of  life  down. 

The  losses  nowhere  near  matched  those  of 
the  last  major  flood  here  in  1938.  Some  5.000 
homes  were  lost  that  year.  There  were  at 
least  83  fatalities,  127  more  persons  were 
missing,  and  damage  in  the  county  and  city 
alone  mounted  to  $18  million. 

Water,  rain,  and  mud  form  one  of  a  trium- 
virate of  natural  disasters  that  dog  southern 
California.  In  this  region,  made  up  mostly 
of  sunshine  and  temperate  weather,  the 
only  three  natural  phenomena  that  ravage 
it  are  earthquake,  flre,  and  water. 

REPAIRS    UNDERWAY 

Some  of  the  hlll-cllnglng  residential  areas 
that  suffer  most  from  the  brush  flres  which 
sometimes  rage  out  of  control  here  are  also 
hardest  hit  in  rain,  with  thetr  moisture- 
holding  ground  cover  destroyed  by  flre. 

Some  of  the  same  residents  In  Bel  Air, 
who  only  a  few  years  ago  were  fleeing  a  raging 
wall  of  flre,  over  this  past  weekend  were 
fleeing  a  sliding  wall  of  mud.  The  same  hills 
that  grow  the  Incendiary  brush  also  supply 
mountains  of  mud,  which  oozed  down  on 
many  homes  here  over  the  past  few  days. 

The  Joint  plowing  in  of  men  and  money 
from  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
is  in  full  tilt  here.  Some  300  national  guards- 
men and  an  armada  of  helicopters,  vehicles, 
and  heavy  equipment  initially  Involved  in 
rescue  missions  now  are  beginning  the  long 
Job  of  digging  out  and  repairing  the 
damage. 

In'  Monteclto  and  Carplnterla  In  Santa 
Barbara  County,  crews  had  to  fight  back 
water-swollen  streams  Just  as  they  would 
flres  out  of  control. 

Evacuations  were  under  way  through  the 
rain  on  everything  from  aircraft  to  horse- 
back. Now  the  digging  out  is  by  shovel  and 
bulldozer — friends  and  neighbors  mostly 
manning  the  flrst  and  various  governmental 
agencies  the  second. 

Out  of  the  disaster  then  also  has  come  a 
unified  hand  up  throughout  the  rain-soaked 
area. 
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ance  rates  In  recent  years.  Considering 
the  avalanche  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  other  transportation  vehicles  which 
have  increased  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  public  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  large 
insurance  trusts.  It  is  high  time  that 
steps  be  ttUcen  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  have  a  complete  inves- 
tigation of  the  fabulous  prices  of  ordi- 
nary insurance  rates  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  hereby  submitting  a  letter 
from  Mr.  A.  D.  Jackson  of  1526  Stelber 
Street,  Whiting,  Ind.,  46394,  which  Is 
merely  a  stunple  of  the  mail  coming  into 
my  office  on  this  problem : 

WHrriNo.  Ind. 
Dear  Mr.  Madden:  I  am  writing  to  you 
concerning  some  of  the  insurance  rates 
charged  in  this  state  which  are  both  high 
and  discriminatory.  My  problem  is  with  All- 
state Insurance  which  charges  so  called  "spe- 
cial rates"  for  males  18-25.  25-29,  and  30-40. 
Many  other  large  companies  also  think  that 
it  takes  a  man  40  years  to  learn  to  drive  a 
car. 

Besides  being  high,  I  might  add  that  these 
"special  rates"  apply  to  males  only.  No  con- 
sideration is  given  to  a  male  driver's  intelli- 
gence, potential,  or  education.  I  am  past  25, 
a  college  graduate,  and  have  a  good  driving 
record. 

Since  many  companies  base  their  rates  on 
rather  arbitrary  criteria,  I  suspect  that  this 
may  constitute  both  a  monopoly  and  a  con- 
spiracy. A  policy  is  regarded  as  a  private 
contract,  but  certain  males  of  legal  age  are 
not  able  to  enter  into  a  contriict  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  peers  thereby  becoming  "de 
facto"  second  class  citizens. 

The  legal  complications  run  further.  Insur- 
ance questionnaires  fail  to  inform  the  pros- 
pective client  that  what  he  says  may  be  held 
against  him.  The  Miranda  and  Escobedo  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  been 
put  into  effect  on  these  forms.  I  therefore 
contend  that  any  extra  premium  charged  to 
a  male  that  is  beyond  the  ordinary  cost  was 
acquired  Illegally, 

Because  the  rates  charged  are  both  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive,  and  perhaps  unlawful, 
I  have  little  other  recourse  except  to  request 
your  help.  Any  advice  you  can  give  me  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Sincerely, 

A.  D.  Jackson. 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


THE  INEXCUSABLE  RISE  IN  INSUR- 
ANCE PREMIUMS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  great  many  letters  protesting 
the  imconsclonable  rapid  rise  in  insur- 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  that  portion 
of  the  first  amendment  of  our  Constitu- 
tion dealing  with  freedom  of  religion. 
In  a  truer  sense,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose does  not  change,  but  merely  restores 
and  retains,  the  original  meaning  and 
intent  of  this  portion  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  In  recent  years 
court  decisions  have  tended  to  discour- 
age the  recognition  of  our  religious  heri- 
tage and  bar  even  nondenominational 
prayer  in  schools.  Just  recently  a  woman 
received  nationwide  publicity  when  she 
criticized  the  Apollo  8  astronauts  for 
reading  from  the  Bible  in  their  Christ- 
mas Eve  message  from  outer  space.  Such 
events  have  reached  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity. 

The  founders  of  this  country  did  not 
intend  that  the  church  and  state  be  hos- 
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tUe  and  suspicious  toward  one  another. 
It  was  not  intended  that  our  Ctovemment 
never  recognize  and  encourage  the  worth 
of  religious  activities.  In  fact,  the  very 
opposite  has  been  the  case.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  begins  each  session  with 
these  words: 

God    save    the    United    States    and    this 
Honorable  Court. 

The    U.S.   House   of    Representatives 
starts   each   day's   proceedings   with   a 
prayer  by  a  religious  leader,  and  has  its 
own  Chaplain.  Tax  exemptions  are  al- 
lowed for  church  property  and  tax  de- 
ductions for  religious  contributions.  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used  to  pay  salaries  to 
officers  in  the  armed  services  who  are 
military  chaplains,  and  whose  sole  func- 
tion is  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  our  armed  services.  Municipalities  and 
coimties  give  flre  and  poUce  protection 
to  churches  who  do  not  pay  any  taxes. 
The  motto  that  appears  on  our  coins  and 
currency  and  the  motto  of  States  such 
as  Florida,  is  "In  God  We  Trust."  The 
oath  of  office  of  our  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  ends  with  "So  Help  Me 
God."  These  are  but  a  few  examples  il- 
lustrative of  our  Government's  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  the  importance 
of  religion  in  our  dally  life  and  in  the 
heritage  of  this  country. 

Discussing  the  background  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Allen  C. 
Brownfield  in  an  article  entitled.  "The 
Constitutional  Intent  Concerning  Mat- 
ters of  Church  and  State."  174  WUliam 
and  Mary  Law  Review.  Vol.  5,  174  at  204 
(1964)  states: 

In  1789  we  were  emerging  from  a  situation 
in  which  each  colony  had  an  esUbllshed 
church,  or  barring  this,  had  given  religious 
groups  a  preferred  place  in  status.  The  era 
was  one  in  which  the  very  concept  of  religious 
freedom  was  a  revolutionary  one.  For  Madi- 
son to  propose  the  First  Amendment  was  an 
important  step  forward.  To  say  that  he  meant 
to  place  Government  in  a  "neutral"  posi- 
tion— as  against  religion  on  the  one  hand  and 
secularism  or  agnosticism  on  the  other— Is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  intention 
of  Madison.  Mason,  and  Jefferson  seems  to 
have  been  that  Government  be  neutral  about 
endorsmg  any  particular  religion — but  not 
about  religion  and  a  belief  in  God  itself. 
(emphasis  added) 


For  nearly  150  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  lirst  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  serious  questions  were  raised 
about  the  meaning  of  the  first  amend- 
ment regarding  religion.  The  case  of 
Retinoids  v.  U.S.,  98  U.S.  145  (1879)  was 
the  first  major  case  involving  interpre- 
tation of  the  flrst  amendment.  In  the 
Reynolds  case  the  conviction  of  a  Mor- 
mon who  had  practiced  polygamy  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  faith  but  in  violation  of 
the  Elkins  Act  was  upheld.  Thereafter 
there  was  little  activity  until  1940  when 
a   series   of   cases   involving    the   flrst 
amendment  were  decided  such  as:  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses,  eg.,  Cantwell  v.  Con- 
necticut, 310  U.S.  296  (1940) ;  the  school- 
bus  case  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education, 
330  U.S.  1   (1947) ;  released  time  cases 
Illinois  ex  rel  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 333  U.S.  203  (1948) ;  and  Zorac?i 
v.  Clauson.  343  U.S.  306   (1952):   Blue 
Law    Cases,    eg..    Gallaqher    v.    Crown 
Kosher  Super  Market  of  Massachusetts, 
Inc..  336  U.S.  617  (1961) ;  test  oath  case 
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Torcaso  v.  Watkins,  367  U.S.  488  (1961) ; 
and  the  school  prayer  issue  eg.,  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  370  UJ3.  421  (1962). 

The  only  consistent  rationale  in  these 
cases  appears  to  be  a  search  for  a  balance 
between  those  who  want  to  recognize  the 
religious  heritage  of  this  country  and 
those  who  believe  in  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  those  who  say  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  in  this  country.  I 
am  also  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
principle  that  the  religious  views  of  one 
person  or  one  denomination  should  not 
be  forced  on  any  other  person  or  denomi- 
nation. 
The  amendment  I  propose  states: 
Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Con- 
stitution shaU  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  biUldlng, 
vessel,  aircraft,  spacecraft  or  faclUty.  which 
is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate  in 
nondenominational  prayer. 

Sec.  2.  ThU  article  shall  be  inoperative  un- 
less it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

This  amendment  does  not  violate 
either  of  the  above  principles. 

It  is  time  we  took  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach and  established  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion between  these  two  conflicting  prin- 
ciples. This  should  not  be  left  to  judicial 
flat.  Not  to  adopt  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  to  prefer  those  who  have 
no  religion  over  those  who  do.  Not  to 
adopt  this  amendment  would  be  a  signal 
for  the  Mrs.  O'Hairs  of  the  world  to  at- 
tack our  other  religious  institutions,  such 
as  the  reference  to  God  on  our  coins  and 
even  our  holidays  such  as  Christmas.  As 
ridiculous  as  tliis  sounds,  who  could  be- 
lieve that  today  it  is  Ulegal  in  school  for 
children  to  say : 

"Thank  You  for  the  world  so  sweet, 
Thank  You  for  the  food  V7e  eat. 
Thank  You  for  the  birds  that  sing, 
Thank  You  God  for  everything." 

I  would  hope  that  none  would  find 
this  proposed  amendment  offensive  and 
that  those  who  disagree  will  understand 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 
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contributing  to  the  crisis  in  the  cities. 
For  instance,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  recently  found  es- 
sentially vaUd  allegations  that  are 
frequently  made  that,  first  of  all,  the 
prices  of  selected  food  items  are  often 
raised  on  the  dates  that  welfare  checks 
and  food  stamps  are  received,  and  sec- 
ond that  merchandise,  particularly 
meats  and  produce,  is  frequently  Inferior 
in  quality  in  chainstores  located  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods.  What  is  more, 
the  committee  also  found  that  even  the 
regular  day-to-day  prices  were  often 
higher  than  those  in  upper-  and  middle- 
income  areas.  It  seems  blatantly  clear 
that  the  poor  are  indeed  paying  more 
and  receiving  less. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  middle-income 
citizen  also  pays  a  fee  for  his  lack  of 
special  education.  The  expert  technician 
has  a  grasp  on  the  average  citizen  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the 
compli<:ated  technology  with  which  we 
live.  For  instance,  an  automobile  me- 
chanic, a  telephone  repairman,  or  a 
plumber  can  charge  exorbitant  rates  for 
repairs  which  merit  only  half  the  cost. 
In  a  sense  the  layman  has  become  cap- 
tive to  the  expert^and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  introducing  this  bill,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  allow  the  con- 
sumer to  deal  evenly  and  inteUigently 
with  the  ever-increasing  expertise  and 
specialization  belonging  to  those  few  who 
are  able  to  deceive  their  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  specifi- 
cally for  Federal  grants  to  the  States, 
who  would  then  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  a  plan  to  provide: 

First  a  State  consumer  protection 
office  to  investigate  dishonest  practices. 
Second,  a  program  to  regulate  false  ad- 
vertising, unnecessary  services,  and 
other  activities,  and  to  provide  consumer 
protection.  j  *i,« 

Third,  educational  programs  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  to  in- 
crease the  consumer's  knowledge. 

This  bill,  then,  relies  primarily  on  ac- 
tion by  the  State  with  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  to  add  to  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  recently  in  the 
executive  branch.  Enactment  of  this 
measure  into  law  will  provide  funda- 
mental protection  and  information  for 
all  consumers. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE 
ASSISTANCE  BILL 


SPEECH  BY   CONGRESSMAN 
LOU  FREY  JR. 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  cosponsoring  today,  with  several 
of  my  colleagues,  a  bUl  which  proposes 
the  enactment  of  a  Consumer  Protective 
Assistance  Act.  which  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  today  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits. 

We  are  all  consumers,  and  conse- 
quently, we  are  all  affected  daily  by 
the  economics  of  the  marketplace.  Some 
form  of  consumer  fraud  is  evident  in  all 
walks  of  society,  and  torment  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  However,  numerous 
studies  now  show  that  the  bulk  of  con- 
sumer  fraud  affects  the  poor  citizen. 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  speech  de- 
livered by  mv  pood  friend,  colleague,  and 
fe'lcw  member  of  the  91st  C^ub,  Hon. 
Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  the 
student  body  at  Florida  State  University. 
Tallahassee.  Fla..  on  January  30. 1  would 
like  to  commend  these  remarks  to  you, 
as  I  believe  they  are  particularly  rele- 
vant in  view  of  the  restlessness  of  today's 

youth. 

Speech  by  Congressman  Lotr  Fret  Jr.. 
OF  FLORroA,  Fifth  District 

If  I  had  to  pick  a  time  in  the  recorded 
history  of  man  in  which  to  live  and  partici- 
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pate  In  governmentJ  I  would  pick  1989. 1  well 
recognize  that  theit  are  great  and  complex 
problems  that  face  t^ls  nation  and  the  world. 
We  live  tn  times  of  ^eat  change  In  all  aelds. 
The  nation  has  been  torn  by  social  upheav- 
als. From  1965  through  the  end  of  1968. 
there  have  been  213i  riots  with  a  loss  of  over 
200  lives.  The  amount  of  property  damage 
through  July  1968  has  reached  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  n59.439,0O0.  Sit-ins  and 
demonstrations  havK  become  a  way  of  life. 
Hippies  and  Tipples  have  become  front-page 
news.  These  people,  who  are  attempUng  to 
destroy  our  society,  lie  receiving  all  the  pub- 
licity. The  very  fouadatlon  of  our  political 
system  has  been  sh  iken  with  the  rise  of  a 
third  party.  Our  electoral  system  has  been 
questioned  as  a  resul  t  of  the  unfaithful  elec- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Our  economic  syst  >m  is  under  attack  both 
at  home  and  abrcad.  We  have  suffered 
through  a  gold  crisis  and  today  the  national 
debt  Is  over  $370  ballon.  Our  third  largest 
expenditure  In  fiscal  |l970  will  be  Interest  on 
this  debt,  totalling  1 5  billion  dollars.  We  are 
involved  In  a  war  in  Flet  Nam  that  has  been 
the  most  impopular  «rar  In  our  history,  with 
the  first*  Ifght  of  seltlement  Just  appearing 
on  the  hor&on.  And  >ven  In  our  higher  edu- 
cation system  turmol  exists,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  student  participation  In  the  admin- 
istration of  colleges  and  universities  yet  to 
be  resolved. 

We  have  made  tremendous  economic,  tech- 
nical and  scientific  advances:  vet  approxi- 
mately 26  000.000  Americans  live  In  abject 
poverty.  Invective,  abuse  and  even  assassina- 
tion have  marked  iioUtlcal  discourse  over 
the  last  eight  years,  rhe  threat  of  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  capable  of  destroying  the  world 
hangs  over  our  heads.  Yet,  despite  these  prob- 
lems and  many  other  i,  I  repeat  that  this  Is  a 
great  time  to  be  Involved  in  chartlni'  this 
nation's  course.  It  li  a  time  of  crisis,  but 
also  a  time  of  great  ihallensre.  Our  country 
Is  at  the  crossroads.  Never  has  any  genera- 
tion had  so  much  opportunity  to'  make 
dramatic  and  fundamental  changes  In  our 
way  of  life.  It  has  bsen  said  that  we  have 
Just  concluded  a  36-5  ear  political  cycle  th?* 
began  with  FDR  m  1932,  and  that  we  are 
approaching  a  new  era . 

How  we  approach  these  problems,  what 
solutions  are  offered,  md  what  this  new  e-a 
holds  for  us  rests  wltt  you.  the  voung  peopI° 
of  this  country.  I  doi't  think  there  is  any 
question  that  young  \merica  is  better  edu- 
cated, more  informec  and  more  interested 
than  at  any  time  in  ou  ■  nation's  short  history 
During  my  recent  campaign,  I  spoke  to  many 
high  school  classes  and  found  they  asked 
more  penetrating  questions  than  most  oi  -\"^ 
groups  I  appeared  bef  )re.  After  the  election 
due  to  some  political  )ressure  at  home  from 
my  11-year-old  daughter.  I  apoeared  In  front 
of  her  sixth-grade  class  and  was  amazed  it 
the  questions  they  asked— such  as— "Why 
aren't  we  mining  Haiphong  Harbor",  and 
•"Why  are  taxes  so  hlgl  ?"  But,  let  me  quickly 
add  that  Interest,  Infoi  mation  and  education 
are  empty  tools  by  thei  iselves. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be 
two  approaches  by  Yaung  America  to  the 
problems  in  this  couitrv.  One  group  uses 
the  education,  the  InlDnnation  and  the  In- 
terest to  destroy  rathi  t  than  build;  to  veU 
and  shout  about  Issues  rather  than  to  dis- 
cuss issues;  to  make  up  one's  mind  that 
everything  is  wrong  ■  irith  our  system  and 
that  anyone  with  a  d  fferent  view  Is  Igno- 
rant; to  put  a  label  si  ch  as  "the  establish- 
ment" on  anyone  who  doesn't  agree  100  per 
cent  with  you  and  refuses  to  look  behind 
that  label;  to  claim  the  right  to  dissent  while 
at  the  same  time  disregarding  the  rights  of 
others  who  disagree  wll  h  vou;  to  believe  that 
words  such  as  patriotism,  dutv  honor 
country,  and  yes,  even  the  American  flag  are 
corny,  old-fashioned  a:  id  Just  used  bv  poU- 
tlclans  who  want  votei  ;  to  believe  that  the 
country  owes  you  a  livi  ig  and  that  you  don't 
owe  the  country  anyth  ing  in  return;  to  be- 
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lieve  that  the  volume  of  noise  regarding  an 
Issue  Is  directly  related  to  the  deepness  of 
one's  feelings  and  belief.  I  saw  this  approach 
during  the  Inaugtiration.  The  Hippies  and 
Ylppies  failed  to  get  the  attention  they 
wanted,  and  took  to  the  streets  throwing 
rocks  and  garbage  through  windows. 

The  other  approach  by  Young  America  cer- 
tainly  does   not   receive   the   publicity   and 
front   page   headlines,   rt's  one   that  says — 
yes,  there  are  great  problems  that  face  this 
country.  It's  one  that  says— let's  use  the  edu- 
cation and  the  Information  and  the  Interest 
constructively.  It's  an  approach  that  Involves 
self-dlsclpUne    and    responsibility.    It's    one 
that  Is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  no  simple  solutions  or  easy  answers  to 
the  problems  that  face  this  nation  and  the 
world.  It's  one  that  says — let's  build  Instead 
of  burn.  Let's  reason  rather  than  riot.  Let's 
look  behind  labels  and  generalizations  to  see 
what  a  person  really  believes.  Let's  try  and 
solve  problems  rather  than  capitalize  on  the 
weaknesses  In  our  society.  It's  an  approach 
that  realizes  that  this  Is  not  a  perfect  system 
of  government,  but  It  Is  the  best  one  known 
to  man.  It's  an  approach  that's  not  afraid  to 
vigorously  and  actively  dissent  and  disagree, 
but  at  the  same  time  respects  the  dignity  of 
another  human  being  to  dUagree  with  you 
It's  one  that  realizes  that  only  through  par- 
ticipation In  our  government  can  we  effec- 
tively change  government— and,  probably  as 
Important,  It  Involves  people  who  can  step 
back  and  smile  at  themselves  In  this  human 
comedy  without  losing  their  seriousness  of 
purpose. 

As  I  said  when  I  started,  this  Is  a  great  time 
to  be  alive  and  participating  In  our  govern- 
ment. The  opportunity  exists  not  only  to 
have  our  views  heard,  but  to  direct  the  course 
of  this  nation,  and  even  the  course  of  the 
worid.  But,  it  can't  be  done  on  the  sidelines 
We  must  participate  and  give  of  ourselves 
Life  Is  not  a  one-way  street.  As  a  voung  Con- 
gressman  and  as  a  young  man,  I  fully  realize 
that  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  the 
problems,  and  in  many  cases  don't  even 
^?°Z1^  problems.  But,  I  believe  that  men 
of  good  conscience  who  are  working  together 
for  the  same  goals  can  achieve  solutions  to 
these  problems.  These  solutions  won't  come 
about  overnight,  and  when  reached  may  not 
be  easy  solutions. 

Young  Americans  thirty  vears  of  aee  and 
under  todav  represent  approxlmatelv  50  per 

thf  o^lc?"",  P°P"'*"°°  "S""""?  America  has 
the  physical  and  mental  resources  to  get  the 

Young  America  has  the  self-dlsclpllne  and 

even  l?Tm.\'  ^'  ^^  °'  ^"""'^  America, 
tp  S.  T  *.  "'^  "'"  ^^^  *•?«  """'t  T  feel  that 
^J^  J't^  ^^'^"'"^  ""^^  concerned  and  com- 
mitted. We  are  the  key  to  the  future  of  this 
country  and  I  believe  we  will  live  up  to  toe 
challenge  that  faces  us 
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This  oil  is  coming  to  the  surface  as  a 
result  of  the  drilling  activities  of  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  These  lands  were  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government  recently  to 
the  oil  companies  for  oil  exploration  and 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  that  these  off- 
shore oil  lands  were  leased  to  the  oil 
companies,  there  was  a  great  dispute  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  hazards  to  the  con- 
servation in  the  area  outweighed  the 
benefits  from  such  oil  development. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  conservationists 
who  were  crying  out  warnings  that  such 
a  catastrophe  could  occur  were  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  should  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry 
to  Investigate  the  reasons  for  the  catas- 
trophe. The  inquiry  should  direct  Its  at- 
tention to  at  least  the  four  following 
questions : 

First.  Whether  there  were  adequate 
fail-safe  devices  known  and  employed 
by  the  Union  Oil  Co. 

Second.  Whether  there  has  been  ade- 
quate research  into  potential  hazards 
which  may  be  anticipated  when  drilling 
along  known  earthquake  faults. 

Third.  Whether  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient research  and  experimentation  with 
detergents  to  determine  the  ecological 
effect  of  such  detergents,  particularly  re- 
lating to  marine  life. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  hazards  to  con- 
servation outweigh  the  benefits  resulting 
from  oil  resource  development  on  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

Tomorrow  I  will  introduce  legislation 
which  will  establish  marine  sanctuaries 
and  a  Channel  Islands  National  Park. 


FIGHT  OVER  MAINE  PROJECT 
PERILS  OIL  SUBGOVERNMENT 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 


OP    MAINE 


OIL    BUBBLING    INTO    WATER    OFF 
COAST  OF  SANTA  BARBARA 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3,  1969 
fMr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.■> 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last 
2  days  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  In  the  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try that  approximately  21,000  gallons  a 
day  of  crude  oil  Is  bubbling  up  off  the 
Continental  Shelf  Into  the  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Maine 
Port  Authority  applied  last  May  to  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  general-purpose  foreign 
trade  zone  in  Portland.  Maine,  and  a 
special  purpose  subzone  in  Machiasport. 
Maine. 

The  Maine  Port  Authority  has  com- 
plied with  every  provision  of  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  foreign 
trade  zones  and  subzones.  Two  public 
hearings  were  held,  one  in  Portland  and 
one  in  Washington.  More  than  600  pages 
of  testimony  were  recorded.  Exhibits 
nmning  into  thousands  of  pages  have 
been  .submitted.  A  complete  record  has 
been  made. 

Yet  a  series  of  unconscionable  delays 
and  roadblocks  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  unshakable  con- 
viction that  these  delays  are  due  to  the 
influence  in  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  U.S.  oil  industry.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies and  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers are  opposed  to  the  application  of 
the  Maine  Port  Authority  because  it  Is 
proposed  to  establish  a  large  oil  refinery 
at  the  Machiasport  subzone.  What  we 
have  here  is.  in  the  words  of  Laurence 
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stem,  writing  in  the  Wasliington  Post, 
a  "dramatic  collision  of  regional  inter- 
ests— fuel-scarce  New  England  versus 
the  Southwest."  Mr.  Stern  wrote  that  the 
collision  "may  well  ignite  a  national  de- 
bate that  would  singe  and  shake  the 
foundations  of  oil's  subgovemment  in 
Washington."  He  is  right.  New  England 
is  not  going  to  give  up  easily  in  this 
fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Stem's  col- 
umn at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

PioHT  OvEB  Maine  Pkoject  Perils  On. 

StrBGOVERNMENT 

(By  Laurence  Stem) 
Two  weeks  before  his  hard-fought  acces- 
sion to  the  Senate's  number  two  leadership 
position.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
issued  a  bristUng  but  Uttle-notlced-challenge 
to  the  oil  Indvistry.  The  words  were  unchar- 
acterlsUcally  harsh  lor  the  equable,  young 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

"The  oil  Industry  has  over- reached  once 
too  often."  he  said  of  the  all-out  assault 
on  the  proposed  MachlEisport.  Maine,  refin- 
ery complex  that  Is  becoming  New  England's 
Alamo.  "It  win  be  haunted  by  Its  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  Machiasport  proposal.  The 
people  will  want  to  know  why  large  corpor- 
ations are  permitted  to  band  together  to 
prevent  the  entry  oJ  competitors  Into  the 
market." 

It  was  poetic  that  the  man  Kennedy  chal- 
lenged and  beat  for  the  Job  of  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Whip  should  be  Russell  B.  Long  (D- 
La.),  as  artful  and  energetic  an  advocate 
of  oil  Interests  as  there  is  on  Capitol  HIU. 
The  odds,  however,  against  Kennedy's  win- 
ning the  Battle  of  Machiasport  In  the  waning 
days  of  this  Democratic  Administration  are 
far  more  adverse  than  those  that  weighed 
against  him  in  the  leadership  fight.  The  par- 
tisans of  oil  m  Congress  and  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  as  well  as  the  Industry,  stand 
together  against  the  granting  of  an  Import 
quota  to  New  England. 

Nonetheless  this  dramatic  collision  of  re- 
gional Interests — fuel-scarce  New  England 
versus  the  politically  potent  Southwest — 
may  well  ignite  a  national  debate  that  would 
singe  and  shake  the  foundations  of  oil's 
subgovemment  in  Washington.  It  would  open 
up  for  public  questioning  such  hallowed  sub- 
sidles  won  by  oil  politicians  from  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  as  the  27 '-i  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  and  the  protection- 
ist Import  control  system  that  has  pinched 
the  New  England  states. 

What  is  politically  most  significant  about 
the  Machiasport  dispute  is  that  the  plain- 
tiff's case  against  the  oil  Interests  will  be 
argued  by  two  of  the  strongest  potential  con- 
tenders for  Democratic  presidential  nomlna- 
tln  in  1972 — Kennedy  and  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  of  Maine. 

The  Immediate  Issue  in  Machiasport  Is  the 
mandatory  Import  control  system  that  was 
proclaimed  by  President  Elsenhower  In  1959. 
If  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
should  act  at  the  last  minute  to  approve 
the  100,000-barrel-a-day  Import  quota  to  the 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  for  the  Maine 
project,  it  would  punch  a  big  hole  in  the 
protectionist  wall.  This  U  the  chief  reason 
for  the  Industry-wide  opposition. 

The  mandatory  import  ctirbs,  adopted  after 
the  Suez  crisis,  were  Intended  to  protect 
American  producers  from  being  swamped  by 
cheaper  foreign  oil.  They  were  proclaimed  In 
the  interest  of  "national  security." 

This  botmteous  package  of  Government- 
patented  benefits  Is  administered  by  an  ob- 
scure bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
called  the  Oil  Import  Administration.  And 
here  the  spirit  of  cllentlsm  toward  industry 
overflows. 

It  was  best  Illustrated  In  the  remarkable 
letters  of  solicitation  sent  out  to  oil  exec- 
utives last  month  by  Assistant  Oil  Import 
Administrator   T.   C.   Snedeker.   The   official 
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urged  industry  men  to  support  him  tor  eleva- 
tion to  the  top  Job  and  vowed  to  maintain 
"strict  controls"  on  Imports. 

Udall's  successor,  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  became 
a  party  to  the  controversy  when  he  ordered 
a  suit  flled  In  the  name  of  Alaska  to  block 
the  Import  allocation  to  Machiasport.  With 
his  home  state  In  the  midst  of  a  major  oil 
development  boom  the  Issues  for  the  in- 
coming Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  clearly 
native  loyalty  and  self-interest. 

Those  are  always  the  paramount  stakes 
whenever  oil  gushes  to  the  surface  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


OF    NBW   YORK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine which  describes  the  tremendous 
problems  besetting  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department.  The  article,  because  of  its 
vivid  description  of  these  problems,  is 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The  author, 
Robert  Sherrill,  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move  toward 
the  goal  of  more  effective  and  efficient 
postal  service  for  all  Americans.  We  can- 
not delay  om-  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter any  longer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the 
article,  entitled  -Bring  Back  the  Pony 
Express,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  on  November  3,  1968. 

The  article  is  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  request  of  John  F.  Rengstorff,  Post 
Office  Box  523.  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bring  Back  the  Pont  Expkess 
(By  Robert  SherrlU) 
W.\SHiNGTON. — The  United  States  Post  Of- 
fice Department  Is  monumental  proof  that 
even  the  worst  ravages  of  bureaucracy  can- 
not destroy  a  good  Idea.  Jockeyed  around  by 
11  labor  unions,  shredded  by  political  Jeal- 
ousies and  favoritism,  bothered  In  recent 
years  by  racism  ajid  Internal  violence  and 
starved  "and  abused  by  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment's largest  employer  of  civilians  still 
manages  to  get  most  of  our  82.3  billion  pieces 
of  mall  delivered — sometimes  damaged,  often 
late  but  eventually  stuffed  into  the  box  or 
through  the  slot. 

The  Post  Office  is.  considering  the  size  of 
its  Job,  a  miracle  of  efficiency:  but  there  is 
more  reason  to  feel  fear  for  Its  future  than 
gratitude  for  its  past.  For  tv.-o  years  this  fear 
has  been  creeping  up  the  Executive  branch, 
resulting  in  several  crash  studies;  President 
Johnson  is  expected  to  leave  behind  some 
proposed  legiilatlon  as  his  lame-duck  lag- 
niapoe.  Wherever  people  are  pressed  together 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Is  a  boiler  wheezing  at 
the  seams,  and  this  Is  especially  true  in  the 
clogged  Washington-New  York-Boston-Chl- 
cago  triangle.  Precarious  is  the  word  for  it. 
Any  major  breakdown  would  bring  abotit 
a  repeat  of  the  grotesque  occurrence  In  Chi- 
cago in  October.  1966,  when  the  machinery 
stopped  and  mall  stacked  up  so  high  that  for 
days  the  post  office  simply  didn't  function. 
Tlie  pony  express  gave  faster  service  across 
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Indian  territory  than  the  planes  and  trains 
sometimes  give  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  A  letter  mailed  in  Washington  at  7;  15 
p.m.  Monaay^  say.  will  not  be  delivered  In 
New  York  until  Wednesday  morning,  about 
40  hours  later.  It's  200  miles  from  Washing- 
ton to  New  York,  so  the  letter  traveled  at 
an  average  speed  ot  five  miles  an  hour — half 
as  fast  as  the  best  tUne  racked  up  by  the 
pony  express  between  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  and 
the  West  Coast.  (Even  five  miles  an  hour  Is 
rapid,  however.  comp.u?ed  to  the  speed  of 
New  York  City  cross-town  mall,  which  may 
take  two  or  three  days.) 

Of  course,  there  is  an  explanation  for  this — 
there  is  always  a  reasonable  explanation  for 
lousy  postal  service.  In  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  letter,  the  7: 15  p.m.  mailing 
missed  connections  by  about  20  minutes.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  postal  officials,  it 
would  take  2  hours  and  15  minutes  under 
ideal  conditions  to  get  the  letter  canceled, 
sorted  and  sacked,  and  50  minutes  or  so  to 
carry  the  sack  across  the  street  from  the  post 
office  to  the  railroad  terminal.  The  letter 
would  miss  the  10  p  m.  train  out  of  Wash- 
ington, the  last  one  that  would  get  It  to 
New  York  In  time  for  distribution  the  next 
day.  Sorry,  the  letter  would  also  miss  the  last 
tiseful  airline  connection.  In  fact,  conditions 
are  so  chaotic  around  New  York  airport*  that 
no  mall  is  shipped  there  by  air  from  Wash- 
ington after  5  p.m.,  and  to  make  that  connec- 
tion a  letter  must  be  posted  by  1  p.m. 

Whether  this  kind  of  postal  service  be- 
tween the  world's  two  most  important  cities 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  is  a  question 
that  divides  the  experts.  Within  the  Post 
Office  the  debate  goes  on  between  the 
O'Brlenltes  and  the  Watsonltes.  Lawrence 
O'Brien  quit  as  Postmaster  General  in  June 
with  the  warning  that  the  system  Is  not 
merely  wobbly  but  in  fact  is  in  "a  race  with 
catastrophe."  His  successor.  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son, who  was  President  Johnson's  closest 
assistant  until  he  moved  over  to  the  Post 
Office,  scoffs  at  O'Brien's  warning  as  being 
more  dramatic  than  accurate.  A  little  ma- 
chinery here  and  a  little  shaping  up  of  per- 
sonnel there,  says  Watson,  and  the  system 
will  be  in  fine  shape. 

Most  of  the  top  officials  In  the  Department 
side  with  Watson,  but  none  so  loyally  as 
W.  M.  McMillan,  a  lean,  tight-eyed  son  of 
the  Texas  boondocks  who  keeps  titrcc  pic- 
tures of  President  Johnson  hanging  on  the 
wall  behind  his  desk.  McMillan  Is  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  for  Operations,  and  as 
such  Is  the  top  overseer  of  mall  traffic.  He 
thinks  thines  are  going  great.  "Obviously  we 
don't  hear  about  all  our  mistakes."  he  allows 
with  a  modest  twang,  "but  we  get  only  about 
600,000  complaints  a  year." 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  only  600.000  of 
the  82.3  billion  pieces  of  mall  moved  this 
year  will  go  astray— that's  1  in  137,000— will 
take  McMillan's  statement  seriously.  Others 
might  prefer  to  trust  the  findings  of  the 
Presidential  study  committee  headed  by 
Frederick  R.  Kappel,  the  retired  board  chair- 
man of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph; 
this  was  an  imposing  group  that  also  in- 
cluded such  men  as  George  P.  Baker,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
and  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America.  Like  O'Brien,  they  have 
concluded  that  the  system  is  "in  crisis"  and 
that  postal  workers  are  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Their  report  is  a  rag  bag  of 
bleak  svmimations:  "From  a  distance  the 
mail  service  is  not  bad,  but  the  more  you 
use  and  depend  on  it,  the  less  satisfactory  It 
seems.  .  .  .  Individuals  or  businessmen  re- 
quiring assured  next-day  delivery  between 
major  cities,  or  even  within  a  metropolitan 
area,  cannot  buy  it  from  the  Post  Office  at 
any  price." 

But  as  with  so  many  of  the  razzmatazz 
brain  trusts  that  pass  through  Washington, 
the  Kappel  committee  turned  up  few  stir- 
prislng  facts  and  suggested  virtually  no  revo- 
lutionary reforms.  The  commission  was  use- 
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ful  mainly  In  Itemlzl  ig  what  most  users  and 
moet  employes  of  the  Post  Office  already 
knew. 

There  Is  a  tumov*  of  more  than  100,000 
of  the  720,000-man  force  each  year,  which 
must  mean  that  wortclng  for  the  Post  Office 
Is  a  rare  and  unfor^ttable  experience.  In 
some  seasons  and  In  isome  regions  the  turn- 
over hits  50  per  cenV  The  effect,  of  course, 
Is  predictable.  A  Washington  resident  re- 
cently called  the  Post  Office  to  protest  being 
skipped  by  the  mailman  that  day  and  was 
told  that  he  shouldn't  feel  especially  put  out 
because  13  other  routes  had  been  bypassed 
also — personnel  shortage,  the  postal  authori- 
ties said.  I 

In  some  blg-clty  ofllces  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  hired  hacjds  and  their  bosses  is 
pretty  chilling.  Jameai  Rademacher,  president 
of  the  National  Asaoclbtlon  of  Letter  Carriers, 
complains  that  "the  average  supervisor  today 
Is  told  by  his  elders  ^at  he  must  dominate 
and  tyrannize  over  his  employes  or  he  will 
lose  control  of  them.  iThls  Is  all  nonsense,  of 
course,  but  It  Is  partTof  the  folklore  of  the 
Post  Office.  The  new  ]  supervisor  Is  made  to 
believe  he  Is  a  lion  tapier — alone  in  the  cage 
of  wild  b«Mt5,  arme^  only  with  a  whip,  a 
chaU  and  ^  gun  flllfd  with  blanks.  When 
the  Clyde  Beatty  approach  doesn't  work,  he 
is  hurt  because  the  ll(»n8  snarl  back  at  him." 
This  Is  a  mighty  tiunderlng  piece  of  ex- 
aggeration on  Radenmcher's  part,  but  It  la 
answered  in  kind.  Daniel  Jaspan.  legislative 
representaUve  for  th#  National  Association 
of  Postal  Supervlsorsj  makes  it  sound  as  If 
most  supervisors  couid  use  a  whip,  a  gun 
and  a  chair  for  protect  on.  "Postal  supervisors 
have  cause  to  be  serlpusly  concerned  about 
being  maimed  or  killed  by  recalcitrant  em- 
ployes," he  said.  "Tl^is  has  shattered  the 
morale  of  supervissrs  throughout  the 
country." 

Jaspan  says  there  ha  ve  been  more  than  600 
assaults  on  supervisor  in  the  last  Ave  years, 
and  he  pulled  a  few  fram  the  Ust  to  Indicate 
that  postal  work  can  be  exciting:  A  Philadel- 
phia supervisor  told  ai  i  employe  to  return  to 
his  poet.  Irritating  the  worker  (an  ex-con- 
vict) ,  who  later  waylai  1  the  supervisor  In  the 
parking  lot  and  murde  red  him.  In  recent  al- 
tercations. New  York  postal  workers  have 
threatened  their  bossds  with  Are  axes  and 
have  used  knives,  fists  and  feet  on  them.  In 
Chicago,  a  supervisor  had  his  head  cracked 
open  by  a  worker  who  bad  earlier  announced 
that  he  would  "hit  the  first  supervisor  who 
talks  to  me";  a  wo  nan  clerk  dipped  a 
Kleenex  into  the  blood  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  aisles  waving  th«  makeshift  flag  and 
yelling.  "We  have  his  Dlood— let's  finish  the 
Job."  Not  long  before  ;hat.  another  Chicago 
postal  employe  knocked  a  supervisor  to  the 
ground  and  rammed  th  j  point  of  an  limbrella 
into  his  chest  several  tl  mes. 

Jaspan  says  things  lave  Improved  some- 
what since  this  Congres  b  passed  a  law  against 
such  mischief  (local  ;  lollce  had  previously 
been  reluctant  to  mal:e  arrests  on  Federal 
property),  but  even  i  ow  many  New  York 
supervisors  le/ive  work  n  twos  and  threes  for 
protection. 

Jaspan  avoid.s  the  conclusion  that  the  vio- 
lence has  any  racial  b  isls,  but  most  of  the 
attacking  employes  are  Negro  and  "we  have 
heard  of  no  colored  s  ipervlsors"  being  at- 
tacked. Still  skirting  tt  e  race  Issue,  he  adds: 
"The  employes  we're  ge  ;ting  now  are  not  like 
they  used  to  be.  The  Poi  t  Office  Is  getting  em- 
ployes that  can't  work  anywhere  else." 

He's  right  about  the  change,  but  It  is  no 
mystery.  In  the  Depress  Ion  years  of  the  nine- 
teen-thlrtles,  a  Post  O  Bee  1ob  at  any  level 
was  considered  big  stufl ,  and"  it  was  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  a  man  ^  nth  a  college  diploma 
delivering  mail  or  clerk  ng  in  the  Post  Office. 
In  the  urban  centers  oi  the  North  and  West 
this  began  to  change  rapidly  alter  World 
War  n,  especially  for  the  better-educated 
white  men,  who,  unless  they  had  made  It 
Into  the  supervisory  ranks  or  had  accumu- 
lated   too    much     senlarlty     to    surrender, 
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dropped  out  for  Industries  that  offered  bett«r 
advancement  opportunities.  But  even  the 
low-paying  postal  Jobs  looked  good  to  the 
blacks  who  were  moving  in  from  the  rural 
South  or  who  didn't  have  the  money  to  go 
on  to  college. 

Then  began  a  racial-economic  schism.  The 
more  the  blacks  took  the  lower-level  Jobs, 
the  leas  appealing  these  Jobs  were  to  whites, 
with  the  Inevitable  result  that  in  some  cities 
the  postal  service  Is  heavily  black  at  the 
bottom  (In  Washington  it  la  about  90  per 
cent  black)  but  mostly  white  In  the  super- 
visory Jobs,  which  are  filled  by  veterans  of  the 
old  Caucasian  epoch.  There  may  have  been 
some  racial  discrimination  along  the  line, 
but  today — when  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  postal  force  la  Negro  and  (except 
perhaps  In  the  South)  the  barriers  are  com- 
pletely down — the  difference  In  rank  is  mostly 
the  result  of  seniority.  To  many  blacks,  how- 
ever, the  division  of  labor  looks  like  the  old 
frame-up  white  boss,  black  hand  and  no 
chance  for  advancement.  And  this  has  re- 
sulted in  raw  feelings,  physical  assaults,  slow- 
downs and  generally  depressed  morale. 

The  system  isn't  altogether  to  blame.  Many 
of  the  new  employes,  blacks  and  whites,  are 
undereducated  and  unqualified  for  anything 
but  rote  Jobs.  For  a  while.  New  York's  post 
office  needed  help  so  desperately  that  new 
workers  were  not  tested  for  general  intelli- 
gence. A  Poet  Office  consultant  who  inspects 
operations  in  many  cities  said  Illiterates  and 
seml-iUlterates    are    sometimes    hired;    they 
"sort  the  mall  randomly,"  he  said,  one  letter 
for  this  sack,  one  for  that,  etc.  The  consult- 
ant added  that  some  of  these  people  aren't 
caught  for  several  years.  "If  you  have  1,000 
sorters  in  a  big  city,  you  cannot  catch  one 
man  out  of  1,000."  But,  he  added  tolerantly, 
"If  one  man  does  this  out  of  1,000  people 
and  you  probably  have  10  per  cent  goofing 
off  in  general,  what  is  that  extra  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent?  It  Is  tragic  but  not  serious." 
It  is  a  nice  gesture  for  the  Post  Office  to 
give  Jobs  to  the  underprivileged,  but  it  would 
also  be  nice — for  the  sake  of  those  200  mil- 
lion customers  out  there  waiting  for   their 
mall — if    the    Post    Office    kept    its    charges 
working  at  a  reasonable  pace.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  given  a  tour  of  Washington's  main  post 
office.    My    guide,    high    up    the   supervisory 
ranks,  seemed  hardly  an  oppressive  employer. 
Showing  me  how  adept  his  workers  are  at 
operating    a    semiautomatic    letter-routing 
machine,    he    reached    Into    a   slot    marked 
"Newark,  N.J."  There  were  only  two  letters 
in  It:  one  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  and  the  other  to  Houston, 
Tex. 

"Well,"  he  shrugged,  "we  do  make  mis- 
takes." 

Most  of  the  routing  is  still  done  by  hand. 
A  sign  over  the  rows  of  clerks  doing  this 
Job  warned  that  the  Post  Office  expected 
them  to  stuff  letters  Into  pigeonholes  at  a 
"minimum  rate"  of  39  a  minute  and  a  ""stand- 
ard rate"  of  46.  By  my  count,  few  of  the 
clerks  were  hitting  even  the  minimum  rate, 
and  some  of  them  were  barely  averaging  10 
or  15  letters  a  minute;  when  I  said  so,  the 
postal  official  scolded  me.  "'These  are  human 
beings,  not  automatons,"  he  said.  And  they 
only  earn  85,472  a  year  to  begin."  (The  point 
of  his  argument  will  probably  escape  pro- 
fessional workers  who  earn  no  more.)  I 
asked  him  if  it  was  common  practice  for  the 
clerks  to  stop  to  read  messages  on  post- 
cards, as  I  have  seen  several  doing,  and  he 
waved  the  question  away.  "Oh,  we  try  to 
discourage  it,  but  I  suppose  It  goes  on." 

Apparently  the  Washington  work  pace  la 
not  unusual.  A  New  York  supervisor  told  me 
that  when  he  was  starting  out  in  the  sys- 
tem, a  clerk  would  pigeonhole  from  1,000  to 
1,600  pieces  of  mall  an  hour;  the  maximum 
today,  he  said,  is  500  or  600  pieces. 

Admittedly  the  average  Post  Office  build- 
ing is  not  likely  to  inspire  pride  In  being  a 
part  of  the  system.  Many  of  the  most  Im- 
pwrtant  postal  centers  are  falling  apart,  badly 
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ventilated  and  unsanitary.  The  mam  office 
in  Chicago,  the  largest  In  the  system,  la  a 
dungeon.  New  York  will  soon  have  a  new  post 
office — Its  first  new  facility  In  30  years.  The 
antiquated  vastness  of  the  preseht  office,  aa 
one  vritness  complained  to  a  Congressional 
committee,  "would  have  given  adequate  space 
for  the  Wright  brothers'  first  test  flight," 
but  la  no  longer  adequate  for  anything. 
Thlnga  are  not  better  In  the  sticks;  the  only 
difference  between  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  post 
office  today  and  when  It  opened  90  years  ago 
la  that  now  It  has  Indoor  toilets  and  electric 
lighting.  In  some  blg-clty  post  offices  there 
are  no  women'a  rest  rooma.  even  though 
women  are  employed  by  the  hundreda,  not 
only  as  clerka  but  as  letter  carriers.  Aa  for 
eating  facilities,  Wyatt  C.  Williams.  ^-Ice 
president  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Postal 
and  Federal  Employes  (mostly  black  and  In- 
creasingly militant),  finds  the  New  York 
fare  rather  unappetizing:  "It's  hardly  possi- 
ble to  get  any  type  of  meal  from  the  hodge- 
podge of  vending  machines  that  seem  to  be 
under  the  management  of  one  company.  I 
did  see  an  unsanitary,  fly-attracting  can 
opener  that  Is  used  to  open  canned  soup. 
If  you  are  lucky,  you  might  be  near  that 
one  location  for  the  coffee  machine,  but  if 
•  you  are  unlucky  you'll  get  dally  training  in 
a  long-distance  obstacle  course." 

If  Congress  has  been  stingy  about  replac- 
ing Depression-era  building  facilities,  It  haa 
been  Just  as  stingy  about  installing  equip- 
ment. Afraid  that  machines  might  bump 
some  employes  and  thereby  shake  Its  con- 
stituencies. Congress  has  forced  the  postal 
system  to  remain  Just  this  side  of  the  Stone 
Age.  In  terms  of  dollar  volume,  the  postal  sys- 
tem ranks  ahead  of  Texaco,  U.S.  Steel,  I.B.M., 
Western  Electric  and  all  aircraft  and  chemi- 
cal corporations,  yet  It  has  been  spending  In 
earnest  on  research  and  development  for 
only  two  years  ($35-milllon  currently:  up 
from  $12-mllllon  in  1966) ,  and  Its  capital  In- 
vestment is  laughable  compared  to  private 
Industry's.  John  L.  O'Marra  Is  head  of  the 
Post  Office's  Bureau  of  Facilities;  he  used  to 
be  with  Western  Electric,  the  Bell  Telephone's 
left  arm.  He  likes  to  shame  Congressional 
committees  by  telling  them  that,  whereas  the 
Post  Office  spent  2.2  per  cent  of  Its  revenue 
on  new  buildings  and  equipment  between 
1958  and  1965,  the  Bell  System  has  spent  one- 
third  of  Its  revenues  on  such  Investments 
during  the  last  10  years — a  difference  In 
viewpoint  that  may  account  for  the  fact  that, 
while  first-class  postal  rates  have  tripled 
since  1932,  coast-to-coast  phone  rates  are  less 
than  one- fifth  what  they  were. 

For  $500-mllllon  (a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
a  month's  fighting  In  Vietnam ) .  the  75 
post  offices  handling  52  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's mall  could  Install  equipment  that 
would  do  everything  from  lining  up  enve- 
lopes for  canceling  machines  to  reading  ad- 
dresses and  sorting  parcels  and  sacks.  The 
price  is  Postmaster  General  Watson's  esti- 
mation, and  he  Is  considered  something  of 
a  tightwad  himself.  But  Congress  Is  not 
rushing  to  supply  the  money.  Of  course.  New 
York  couldn't  use  more  machinery  right  now 
anyways,  says  Watson;  officials  fear  that  It 
would  fall  through  the  rickety  floors. 

Cowed  by  Congress  and  intimidated  by 
the  usual  unseen  crosscurrents  of  bureauc- 
racy, the  Post  Office  Department  operates 
at  the  top  under  so  much  secrecy,  red  tape 
and  subterfuge  that  one  might  mistake  it 
for  stupidity.  Agreement  on  some  Important 
points  ;s  difficult  to  find.  Assistant  Post- 
master General  McMillan,  who  should  know, 
told  me  that  90  percent  of  first-class  mall 
Is  delivered  the  day  after  It  Is  posted.  The 
Kappel  commission  (which  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  postal  officials  In  Its  Investi- 
gation) says  that  only  "some  71  percent" 
of  first-class  mall  gets  next-day  delivery. 
The  Washington  post  Office's  transportation 
chief  Insisted  that  "passengers  will  be 
bumped  by  the  airlines  If  necessary  to  make 
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room  for  air  mall,"  but  the  head  of  the 
customer-relations  office  dUagreed:  The 
Idea  that  an  airmail  stamp  guarantees  im- 
mediate airline  service  la  a  myth." 

When  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee asked  a  postal  official  for  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Chicago  headquarters  In  1966, 
the  witness  said  he  could  deliver  "the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  in  Chicago,"  but  "I  re- 
gret we  don't  have  the  total  cost."  Congress- 
man Silvio  Conte  couldnt  believe  It:  "You 
mean  to  tell  me  you  can't  call  the  regional 
Sffice  and  ask  them  how  much  they  spent 
for  the  Chicago  post  office  In  1966?"  That, 
as  It  turned  out,  was  exactly  what  the  wit- 
ness meant. 

Only  recently  has  the  Post  Office  tried  to 
discover  what  types  of  mall  make  up  what 
percentages  of  Its  total  load;  an  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  told  me  that  80  percent 
of  the  mall  originates  vrtth  business,  but 
the  Kappel  report  (using  official  data)  seta 
It  as  74  percent,  and,  although  a  6  percent 
difference  may  not  seem  like  enough  to 
quarrel  about,  when  you  are  talking  about  6 
per  cent  of  82.3  billion  pieces  of  mall.  It 
could  make  quite  a  difference  In  the  accuracy 
of  rate  proposals  and  operational  cost  esti- 
mates. ^       .. 

At  the  level  of  the  local  postmaster,  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  an  oppressive  bu- 
reaucracy as  It  is  a  hack  attitude.  The  typical 
contribution  of  the  National  League  of  Post- 
masters to  the  Congressional  hearings  this 
year  was  a  resolution  stating  Its  total  op- 
position to  "any  proposal  to  take  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  out  of  politics." 
When  Congresman  H.  R.  Gross  pointed  out 
that  some  post  offices  operate  very  smoothly 
and  efficiently  without  postmasters  for  five 
or  six  years  and  Inquired  of  Henry  Womack, 
president  of  the  league,  as  to  what  he 
thought  a  local  postmaster  la  good  for, 
Womack  replied:  "One  of  the  postmaster's 
moet  important  functions  Is  public  rela- 
tions." 

While  AssUtant  Postmaster  General  Rich- 
ard Murphy,  vrtdely  viewed  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  at  the  top,  was 
conceding  to  Congress  that  "the  Post  Office 
Department  physical  plant  is.  Indeed,  In  a 
sad  state  as  regards  modernization,"  Wo- 
mack, who  serves  as  postmaster  at  Catron. 
Mo,  was  preparing  to  tell  the  Congressmen 
that  members  of  the  league  believe  that 
"In  most  cases,  the  working  conditions  are 
good"  and  "compare  very  favorably  with 
those  m  industry."  Grassroots  postal  Amer- 
ica seems  to  have  only  the  vaguect  Idea  of 
the  crisis  in  the  urban  Northeast  and  West. 
And  this  Ignortuice  is  compounded  by  the 
Isolation  In  which  most  postmasters,  even 
those  in  the  larger  offices,  have  traditionally 
operated.  Their  view  does  not  extend  past 
their  own  harassed  flefdoms. 

•There  has  been  little  cooperation  within 
the  postal  service  regarding  new  develop- 
ments," said  Watson,  who  has  visited  170  of 
the  largest  post  offices  since  he  took  over. 
"In  Washington  we  were  still  at  the  blue- 
print stage  of  developing  a  conveyor-belt  ap- 
paratus for  weeding  out  mutilated  envelopes 
that  would  foul  up  the  cancellation  machine. 
Then  on  a  trip  to  New  York  I  found  that  they 
had  developed  Just  the  thing  we  wanted  and 
that  it  had  been  in  operation  in  that  post 
office  for  months.  We  knew  nothing  about  it. 
I  also  found  that  both  Houston  and  Nash- 
ville had  developed  sorting  machines  that 
nobody  else  knew  about." 

When  a  postal  system  has  been  operating 
for  years  like  that,  it  hardly  takes  psychic 
powers  or  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  fig- 
ure out  where  It  can  be  improved. 

The  Kappel  commission's  major  recom- 
mendations to  President  Johnson  for  re- 
forming the  system  were  these:  Set  up  a 
federally  owned,  Congresslonally  chartered 
corporation  run  by  a  nine-man  board  of 
directors  (six  appointed  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  and  three  others 


selected  by  the  original  six) ;  end  all  politi- 
cal appointments  in  the  system:  remove  the 
postal  workers  from  Civil  Service  and  give 
them  the  same  sort  of  career  protection  un- 
der the  corporation,  and  give  the  corporation 
the  right  to  fix  postal  rates,  subject  to  Con- 
gressional veto. 

Under  this  plan,  the  office  of  Postmaster 
General  would  be  taken  from  the  Cabinet.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  killed. 

O'Brlenltes  think  the  proposals  are  grand, 
but  that  may  be  partly  because  O'Brien  and 
his  advisers  got  the  study  started,  Watson 
Isn't  impressed,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he 
Isn't  terribly  fond  of  03rlen.  (Watsonltes 
will  tell  you,  in  shocked  tones,  that  O'Brien 
not  only  did  nothing  to  ease  the  transfer  of 
duties  but  even  took  the  desk  out  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  office  when  he  leftl 
03rlenites,  on  the  other  hand,  swear  that 
President  Johnson  was  on  the  verge  of  ap- 
proving the  Kappel  rejwrt  as  soon  as  It  came 
out  and  Watson  persuaded  him  not  to.) 

The  Kappel  commission  says  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  wasting  $1 -billion  a 
year  through  Inefficiencies.  Watson  disagrees. 
The  Kappel  group  thinks  the  Department 
is  in  serious  trouble.  Watson  doesn't  think 

so "Not  If  we   do  what   needs  to   be   done 

and  what  I  think  can  be  done  vrithln  five 
years.  We  know  exactly  what  needs  to  be 
done.  It's  Just  a  matter  of  getting  the  hard- 
ware to  do  It."  The  Kappel  -commission 
thinks  the  public  is  bothered  by  b!»d  .<;ervlce. 
Watson  doesn't:  he  thinks:  "One.  the  people 
are  mostly  concerned  about  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  of  something  that  hasn't  been 
done  recently;  two,  they  are  very  concerned 
about  the  so-called  pandering  through  the 
malls,  things  they  receive— pornography." 

In  fact,  the  only  thing  he  really  likes 
alK)Ut  the  Kappel  plan  Is  the  Idea  that  the 
Department  be  made  to  pay  Its  own  way. 
which  Is,  to  the  postal  user,  the  most  non- 
essential proposal  of  all.  This  kind  of  wrang- 
ling win  doubtless  once  again  leave  the  Poet 
Office  vrtthout  relief,  and  that's  too  bad,  be- 
cause what  is  at  Issue  here  Is  simply  the 
natural  decay  of  a  gigantic  department  that 
has  Ijeen  abused  by  politicians. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  take  the  Post- 
master General  out  of  the  Cabinet,  or  to 
replace  him  with  a  nine- man  board,  If  Pres- 
idents would  let  the  man  fulflll  his  titled 
role.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  U  permitted 
to  run  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu-e  Is  allowed  to  run  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the  Post- 
master General  U  always  up  at  the  Capitol 
lobbying  through  some  of  the  Administra- 
tion's nonpoetal  bills  (as  O'Brien  did)  or 
touring  the  country  (as  Watson  does)  giving 
speeches  extolling  his  boss's  virtues. 

The  personnel  problem  is  no  more  com- 
plex in  the  Post  Office  than  elsewhere  In 
the  Federal  Government,  which  Is  notorious 
as  a  haven  for  deadheads.  Firing  useless  or 
inefficient  personnel  under  Civil  Service  Is 
always  a  sticky  matter,  and  postal  unions 
have  been  especially  rtgorous  at  raising  hell 
when  officials  suggested  the  enforcement  of 
minimum  production.  But  some  more  effec- 
tive culling  system  will  simply  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

Higher  wages  won't  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  personnel  nearly  so  fast  as  a  classier 
atmosphere  (the  Kappel  commission  found 
that  Post  Office  wages  compare  favorably 
with  wages  In  Industry)  and  the  Post  Office 
seems  to  have  forgotten— except  on  rare  oc- 
casions—that the  best  way  to  attract  an 
^Ute  crew  is  to  turn  away  or  fire  clods. 
Using  the  Chicago  pile-up  of  1966  as  their 
excuse,  officials  finally  worked  up  enough 
courage  to  fire  a  group  of  assorted  misfits 
(drug  addicts,  toughs,  etc.)  In  that  office 
and  things  have  been  going  pretty  well  ever 
since.  Watson  has  helped  improve  the  urban 
situation  simply  by  ordering  all  liquor  out 
of  postal  facilities:  it  used  to  be  that  half- 
pint  bootleggers  were  operating  out  of  their 


lockers  In  some  blg-clty  facilities.  To  extend 
this  kind  of  reform  doesn't  require  a  great 
deal  of  Imagination. 

Why  not  try  to  get  some  cooperation  out 
of  other  departments  and  agencies?  Back 
when  James  Parley  was  running  the  Post 
Office  In  the  nineteen- thirties,  there  were 
10,000  trains  handling  the  mall;  today  there 
are  no  more  than  400  to  650  (another  of 
those  figures  postal  experts  can't  agree  on). 
Many  railroads  want  to  get  rid  of  their  un- 
economical passenger  trains,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  la  permitting 
them  to  get  by  with  it,  even  though  it  some- 
times playa  havoc  vsrlth  the  maU.  The  Post 
Office  la  amazingly  docile  about  it  all;  it 
says  it  can  take  up  the  slack  with  airplanes— 
apparently  forgetting  that  there  are  places 
like  Missoula,  Mont.,  that  are  fogged  In  about 
one  month  a  year,  and  forgetting  also  that 
to  break  the  Chicago  logjam  It  had  to  bring 
back  some  of  the  "outdated"  trains. 

Because  the  department  can  legitimately 
boast  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  flr«t- 
class  mall— even  without  air  mall  postage- 
Is  now  sent  by  air.  It  seems  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  demanding  logic  to  getting  rid  of  other 
modes  of  long-haul  transportation. 

But  If  postal  authorities  insist  on  this  ob- 
session with  planes,  they  might  at  least  try 
leaning  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
shape  up  airline  schedules  and  do  whatever 
else  Is  necessary  to  prevent  planes  bound  for 
New  York  from  having  to  start  circling  over 
Salt  Lake  City  because  of  the  pile-up  ahead. 
But  Watson,  who  believes  in  compartmental- 
ized government,  says  It  Is  "out  of  the  ques- 
tion" to  pressure  these  transportation  agen- 
cies for  help.  The  staff  of  the  Post  Office  could 
be  a  hefty  lobbying  group  for  reforms 
throughout  the  Government  if  the  depart- 
mental leadership  developed  any  unity  in  the 
ranks,  but  the  effort  has  never  been  made;  so 
the  train  schedules  get  worse  and  worse,  and 
so  does  airline  service,  and  the  postal  hier- 
archy, caught  in  the  bind,  Just  takes  it  as 

Why  the  endless  hang-up  over  the  Post 
Office  deficit?  The  Kappel  commission  seems 
to  think  the  deficit  is  shameful;  so  do  Watson 
and  his  predecessors  and  so  especially  does 
the  Budget  Bureau.  Ccnsiderlng  the  back- 
ground of  the  men  on  the  commission  (A.  T. 
&  T.,  General  Electric,  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Campbell's  Soup,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica) ,  the  fixation  on  turning  the  Po.^t  Office 
into  a  "profit-making  business"  might  be  ex- 
pected. And,  of  course,  the  Budget  Bxireau. 
which  has  curiously  become  a  policy-making 
outfit  In  recent  years— and  that  is  Just  about 
as  ominous  as  allowing  accountants  to  ad- 
vise physicians  on  how  to  perform  surgery- 
can  seldom  think  of  anything  but  cutting. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  why 
Postmasters  General  Uke  this  position.  Wat- 
son says  that  his  Job  is  to  "give  the  fastest 
and  cheapest  service  possible."  but  he  knows 
very  well  that  the  emphasis  of  the  budget- 
makers  on  cheapest  will  always  prevail  unless 
he  fights  for  fastest.  In  1950  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Jesse  M.  Donaldson.  In  a  strictly  political 
move,  cut  back  home  deliveries  from  twice  a 
day  to  once  a  day,  and  ever  since  Post  Office 
offl'clals  have  been  rationalizing  it  as  a  good 
thing.  (It  would  cost  only  $350-mllllon  to  re- 
store.) Now  the  Post  Office  wants  to  cut  out 
one  of  the  three  business  deliveries  as 
"needless." 

Although  the  postal  service  Is  the  only  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  benefits^he 
dally  lives  of  most  people.  It  is  also,  strangely 
enough,  the  onlv  major  Government  service 
whose  cost  Is  looked  upon  as  an  unneces- 
sary drain.  Manv  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
Defense  Denartment  budget  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  no  more  than  subsidies  for  de- 
fense industrialists:  many  billions  cf  dollars 
are  oaid  lO  farmers  for  crop  subsidies  and  for 
not  planting  anvthing— but  is  only  the  postal 
subsidy  of  Sl-blilion  a  year  (above  the  $6- 
biUion  income)  that  bothers  the  Kappel 
group  or  Watson  or  O'Brien. 
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Saya  the  Kapp«li report:  "Some  argue  that 
practically  all  Oo^rnment  agencies  operate 
at  a  deficit  and  that  the  poetal  deficit  U 
no  more  a  cause  for  alarm  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  'deficit'  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  'deficit.' jIn  our  view,  such  reeison- 
Ing  misconceives  the  nature  of  the  poetal 
establishment.  All  Oovemment  services  must 
be  paid  for  one  v^y  or  another;  most  can 
be  p<ad  for  only  through  taxes.  Unlike  the 
national  defense  oj-  public  health,  however, 
poetal  services  can  be  and  always  have  been 
sold  to  users." 

By  the  same  plUIosophy,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Governmeat  could  take  In  enormo\is 
sums  by  simply  charging  tolls  on  all  Federal 
highways  and  by  charging  users'  fees  of  the 
highly  profitable  |)arglng  industry,  which 
carries  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  freight 
and  uses  our  rlvfcrs  and  canals  without 
charge,  although  the  dredging  of  these 
waterways  Is  expensive  to  the  taxpayer.  And, 
of  course,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  charge  farm^  for  the  many  services 
now  given  free  or  at  a  subsidized  rate. 

Until  the  Post  t>fflce  Is  freed  from  the 
notion  that  we  sl)ould  try  to  break  even 
b«caus^  Ben  Franklin  did,  all  the  schemes  for 
tmprovli;ig  the  service  are  not  Ukely  to  get 
very  far.  And,  In  fact,  the  schemers  cannot  be 
credited  with  good  lalth,  for  first-class  mall 
more  than  breaks  even;  fourth-class  mall 
will,  under  the  ne^  rates,  pay  Its  own  way. 
and  subsidized  secobd-  and  third-class  mall 
Is  In  truth  no  greati  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 
The  deficit  Is  used  f^nly  as  a  diversionary  Is- 
sue. An  estimated  $6-bimon  should  be  spent 
on  Post  OfBce  bullc^lngs  and  faclltles  In  the 
next  five  years,  and]  all  sorts  of  critical  per- 
sonnel adjustment!  should  be  made  at 
once — yet  Kappel  aiid  O'Brien  and  Watson 
and  their  various  allies  continue  to  play  the 
old.  old  game  of  poet  office  with  the  budget- 
cutters.  ^ 


FREEDOM$  CHALLENGE 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Tuesday,  Fibruary  4,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lance  Smith,  a  junior  at  EKir- 
ham  High  School  ii  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  repreient,  won  the  22d  an- 
nual Veterans  of  foreign  Wars  "Voice 
of  Democracy"  contest  at  the  local  level. 
At  this  time  I  woild  like  to  insert  his 
winning  essay  Ln  tie  Record: 
Freedom'!  Challenge 
Communism  is  pro  >ably  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  thri  lughout  the  world. 

In  a  democracy,  al  people  are  guaranteed 
unalienable  rights  sue  h  as  freedoms  of  speech, 
press,  and  the  right  U.  worship  as  they  please.' 
Everyone  is  guarantee  d  an  equal  opportimlty 
for  economical  advar  cement  and  success  In 
a  healthy  society  of   /aried  Interests. 

Education  Is  the  b(  ckbone  of  freedom,  for 
It  can  strengthen  a  lemocracy  bv  teaching 
the  people  how  to  t]  dnk  rather  than  what 
to  think.  In  order  to  ( ncourage  high  scholas- 
tic achievement  specl  il  awards  and  scholar- 
ships are  given,  thus  c  reating  a  well  educated 
society  able  to  govern  Itself  wisely. 

The  Communists  I  elleve  In  constant  re- 
volts and  revolutions:  In  fact  they  encourage 
such  actions  in  capit  Ulstlc  countries.  How- 
ever, the  free  and  democratic  countries  of 
the  world  know  that  :hao6  and  anarchy  are 
the  greatest  threats  t  >  a  society  of  freedom. 
It  would  be  nearly  1  nposslble  to  set  up  a 
solid  representative  gjvernment  based  on  a 
society  tormented  by  such  destructive  up- 
heavals. 
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In  most  cases  communism  is  not  willingly 
accepted.  Instead,  a  country  with  mass  Ig- 
norance, poverty  and  a  weak  government  has 
possibly  no  alternatives  but  to  accept  the 
strong-ruling  government  of  a  centralized 
power,  in  order  to  stave  off  the  possible  loss 
of  a  nation  and  to  unite  the  country  under 
one  powerful  lawmaking  body.  The  nation 
may  survive;  but  the  people,  weakened  by 
poverty  and  Ignorance,  suffer. 

The  Communists  know  no  moral  rights  or 
wrongs;  in  fact  they  do  not  worship  God, 
but  in  His  place  worship  the  state  in  which 
they  live.  The  Communists  are  taught  loy- 
alty to  their  state  alone,  and  anything  that 
furthers  the  cause  of  the  state  is  good  in 
their  eyes;  no  matter  how  morally  right  or 
wrong  the  act  or  belief  may  be. 

Such  conditions  as  these  are  fatally  dam- 
aging to  the  honor  and  respect  of  a  people; 
yet  every  day  these  conditions  expand 
throughout  the  world. 

Conditions  such  as  these  cannot  be  fought 
by  war,  for  communism  knows  no  boundaries. 
Instead,  the  minds  of  men  will  decide 
whether  freedom  or  communism  will  emerge 
as  the  victor  and  eventually  these  two  will 
meet  in  the  decisive  battle. 

All  free  people  of  the  world  are  now  in 
grave  danger  of  the  basic  totalitarian  ideas 
of  communism;  for  under  communism  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  their  freedoms,  too, 
would  slowly  fade,  flicker,  then  die;  Just 
as  a  flame  extinguishes  itself  when  the  fuel 
is  gone.  Atheism  would  dominate  the  world 
and  a  socially  unhealthy  attitude  would 
reign;  an  attitude  that  could  slowly  erase  the 
great  cultural  progress  we   have  made. 

It  is  up  to  the  free  of  the  world,  for  they 
can  choose  either  a  prospering  equal  oppor- 
tunity society,  which  is  the  basic  aim  of  a 
democracy,  or  they  can  allow  a  Communist 
society  of  depressed  exploited  people  to  con- 
trol the  world.  They  do  have  a  choice. 

What  can  the  free  people  of  the  world  do 
to  fight  communism?  Probably  the  greatest 
weapon  they  can  use  against  communism  Is 
knowledge.  First,  to  read  and  keep  informed 
on  world  problems;  second,  to  be  well  in- 
formed on  the  act.vities  of  the  Communist 
countries,  and  third,  to  act  on  the  knowledge 
they  have  received. 

They  must  learn  about  communism  and 
its  beliefs,  for  they  can  flght  only  an  oppo- 
nent they  know  well.  People  have  to  become 
active  in  their  country's  policies  and  get 
into  poUtics.  Only  then,  when  the  free  of 
the  world  Join  In  these  democracy-preserv- 
ing measures,  can  we  be  sure  of  a  victory 
over  Freedom's  Challenge. 


LIFE     MAGAZINE     CONFUSES     SEX 
AND    JOBS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4.  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
sad  when  a  national  magazine  stumbles 
into  the  abyss  of  sex  bias.  That  is  what 
happened  when  Life  magazine,  in  its 
issue  of  Decerrber  6.  1968.  printed  an 
editorial  which  bluntly  advocated  that 
an  important  provision  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  employment  should  be 
disregarded  insofar  as  it  applies  to  sex 
discrimination. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Unsexing  the 
classifieds",  was  grisly,  unhumorous, 
thoroughly  confused,  illogical,  and  also 
very  misleading.  It  did  not  mention  that 
title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
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prohibits  discrimination  In  help-wanted 
advertising.  Nor  did  it  mention  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission had  squarely  ruled  several  years 
ago  that  title  vn  prohibits  job  advertis- 
ing in  race-labeled  columns.  The  edito- 
rial simply  resorted  to  ridicule  and  Ir- 
relevancies,  both  coward's  weapons,  in 
urging  that  job  ads  be  segregated  by  sex, 
rather  than  listed  according  to  job 
classifications. 

A  number  of  people,  including  myself, 
wrote  letters  of  protest  to  Life's  editor. 
But  Life  magazine  simply  ignored  those 
letters,  and  sent  back  a  imiform  response 
that  was  notable  for  its  hypocrisy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Life  magazine's 
slurring  comments  are  simply  part  of  the 
heel-dragging  displayed  by  various  news- 
papers against  title  vn  and  its  mandate 
of  equality  of  treatment.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  have  led 
the  effort  to  nullify  the  law  through  liti- 
gation. However,  their  efforts  were  re- 
cently repudiated  by  both  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
(American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation v.  Alexander,  No.  22519,  Jan.  2, 
1969) .  Perhaps  we  can  begin  to  hope  that 
the  classified  ad  managers  will  un- 
shackle their  minds  from  18th  century 
sex  bias,  recognize  the  requirements  of 
both  the  law  and  justice,  and  arrange 
their  job  ads  in  accordance  with  job  clas- 
sifications rather  than  outmoded  sex 
prejudices. 

Job  classifications  aid  the  jobseeker  to 
find  the  job  he  or  she  seeks,  whereas  sex- 
segregated  job  ads  merely  channel  the 
jobseeker  into  sex-prejudiced  work  and 
aid  only  the  employer  who  seeks  to  dis- 
criminate in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  New  York  Times,  to  its  great 
credit,  has  not  defied  the  EEOC  ruling. 
Instead,  it  promptly  desegrated  its  job 
ads  and  listed  them  by  job  classification. 
Its  example  will,  I  hope,  provide  leader- 
ship and  encouragement  to  other  news- 
papers to  come  into  compliance  with 
title  vn  and  the  EEOC  ruling. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  EEOC  rul- 
ing, the  Life  magazine  editorial,   and 
some  of  the  ensuing  correspondence: 
EEOC     Issues     Guidelines     on     Classified 
Advertising,  Rules  Sepabate  Male-Pemalk 
Ads  Illec.\l 

The  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  today  announced  a  revision  In 
its  Guidelines  on  Sex  Discrimination,  stating 
that  the  placement  of  Job  advertisements 
under  separate  male  and  female  column 
headings  violates  the  law,  unless  sex  Is  a 
bona  flde  occupational  qualification  (BFOQ) 
for  the  position  advertised.  The  giUdellne 
will  become  effective  on  December  1,   1968. 

The  Commission  announced  that  In  de- 
ciding cases  alleging  sex  discrimination  in 
areas  such  as  hiring  and  promotion,  the 
Commission  will  consider  as  evidence  the 
respondent's  practices  in  the  use  of  classified 
advertisements. 

Under  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  employers,  employment  agencies  and 
unions  are  forbidden  to  publish  advertise- 
ments indicating  a  preference,  limitation, 
specification  or  discrimination  based  on  sex, 
unless  sex  is  a  BFOQ  for  the  Job  Involved. 
In  its  new  guideline,  the  Commission  holds 
that  the  listing  of  Jobs  In  columns  segre- 
gated by  sex  is  an  expression  of  such  prefer- 
ence and  hence  violates  Title  VII,  absent  a 
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BFOQ  As  In  other  areas  relating  to  sex  dis- 
crimination, the  burden  of  proof  that  sex  is 
a.  BFOQ  for  a  given  Job  remains  with  the 
employer,  employment  agency  or  union 
advertising  the  position. 

The  revised  guideline  was  announced  after 
a  review  of  the  testimony  presented  at  the 
EEOC's  May  2-3,  1967  hearings,  covering 
three  topics  relating  to  employment  dUcrlm- 
Inatlon  based  on  sex.  The  first  two  matters — 
pension  and  retirement  plans  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  Title  vn  to  state  protective 
legislation— resulted  In  February  of  this 
year  in  the  publication  of  revised  Commis- 
sion guidelines. 

Under  the  Commission's  earlier  guidelines 
on  classified  advertising,  advertisements 
could  be  placed  in  coltunns  headed  "Male" 
and  "Female"  to  indicate  that  some  occupa- 
tions were  considered  more-  attractive  to 
persons  of  one  sex  than  the  other.  Today's  ac- 
tion reflects  a  Commission  Judgment  that 
such  placement  has  a  discriminatory  effect, 
by  indicating  an  employer  preference  and 
discouraging,  for  example,  the  qualified 
woman  Job  seeker  from  pursuing  Job  op- 
portunities listed  in  the  "Help-Wanted. 
Male"  Columns. 

In  announcing  its  guideline  revision  the 
Commission  delayed  the  effective  date  to  De- 
cember 1,  1968,  recognizing  that  newspapers 
might  require  time  to  reorganize  their  classi- 
fied advertisement  sections  in  accordance 
with  the  new  guidelines.  In  the  Interim 
period,  the  EEOC  will  contact  major  news- 
papers and  publishing  associations  to  advise 
them  of  the  guidelines  and  encourage  them 
to  institute  changes  even  prior  to  the  official 
effective  date. 

A  number  of  papers  already  publish  classi- 
fied ads  in  occupational  rather  than  male- 
female  categories.  Readers  thus  can  quickly 
scan  columns  and  locate  the  types  of  Jobs 
desired,  rather  than  reviewing  job  listings  In 
two  separate  male-female  columns. 

The  guideline  revision  was  adopted  by  a 
three-to-two  vote  of  the  Commissioners  with 
Chairman  Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.,  Com- 
missioner Samuel  C.  Jackson  and  Commis- 
sioner Elizabeth  J.  Kuck  in  the  majority. 
Vice  Chairman  Luther  Holcomb  and  Commis- 
sioner Vicente  T.  Xlmenes  dissenting. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  Commission's 
revised  Guidelines  on  Sex  Discrimination,  In 
regard  to  the  listing  of  classified  advertise- 
ments in  separate  male  and  female  columns. 

Section  1604.4  of  EEOC  Regulations:  It  Is 
a  violation  of  Title  VII  for  a  help-wanted 
advertisement  to  indicate  a  preference,  limi- 
tation, specification,  or  discrimination  based 
on  sex  unless  sex  Is  a  bona  flde  occupational 
qualification  for  the  particular  Job  involved. 
The  placement  of  an  advertisement  In  col- 
umns classified  by  publishers  on  the  basis  ol 
sex.  such  a  columns  headed  "Male"  or  "Fe- 
male", wUl  be  considered  an  expression  of  a 
preference,  limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex. 

[From  Life  magazine,  Dec.  6. 1968] 

UNSE-VING    the    CL.VESlFIi-D 

A  group  of  militant  ladles  are  agitating  to 
forbid  U.S.  newspapers  from  running  sepa- 
rnte  Male  and  Female  help  wanted  ads. 
Borrowing  their  rhetoric  from  the  Negro  civil 
rights  movement,  they  call  the  practice  seg- 
regation by  sex,  describing  it  as  "Jane  Crow" 
treatment,  and  call  any  ladles  who  tolerate 
n  "Aunt  Toms."  They  have  already  persuaded 
the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  that  they  have  a  grievance  under 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  the  case  is 
now  in  the  courts,  being  challenged  by  the 
newspaper  industry.  Publishers  argue  that 
combining  the  want  nd  columns  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  both  employers  and  Job  seekers, 
and  a  service  to  nobody. 

Though  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
U.S.  labor  force  is  female,  women  are  stlU 
Itarred  from  many  Jobs  by  outmoded  "pro- 
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tectlve"  legislation  passed  in  the  sweatshop 
era  They  are  frequently  paid  less  than 
men  for  equivalent  work  and  discriminated 
against  In  raises  and  promotions.  The  Har- 
vard Business  Review  recently  abandoned  a 
study  of  executive  opportunities  for  the 
career  woman  because  "the  barriers  are  so 
great  that  there  Is  scarcely  anything  to 
study."  Room  at  the  top  for  the  female  is 
equally  scarce  In  the  public  sector:  of  the 
9,000  top-ranked  federal  civil  service  Jobe. 
only  1.7%  are  held  by  women. 

Some  of  «jir  more  serious  worriers  fear, 
however,  that  we  are  heading  for  a  condition 
they  caU  "unisex"  because  some  women  are 
dressing  so  much  like  men,  while  some 
male  peacocks  are  taking  up  styles  and  colors 
that  used  to  be  regarded  as  feminine.  But 
unisex's  day  is  not  here  yet,  happily,  and  we 
see  no  need  to  create  a  unl-colunm  of  male 
and  female  ads. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  11, 1968. 
The  EorroK, 

Life  Magazine.  Time  &  Life  Building,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
Deae  Sir:  The  last  paragraph  of  an  other- 
wise accurate  editorial  ("Unsexing  the  Clas- 
sifieds") in  Life's  December  6.  1968,  issue  is 
grisly,  unhumorous,  thoroughly  confused, 
and  a  complete  non-sequitur. 

Your  editorial  correctly  notes  that  out- 
moded laws  enacted  in  the  sweatshop  era  still 
bar  women  from  many  Jobs— that  women  are 
often  paid  less  than  men  for  equivalent 
work— that  women  are  discriminated  against 
in  raises  and  promotions— and  that  women 
are  largely  excluded  from  executive  oppor- 
tunities both  in  private  Industry  and  in  gov- 
ernment. 

But  then  vour  last  paragraph  raises  a 
bugaboo  of  "unisex"  (which  you  say  Is  some 
women  dressing  like  men,  and  some  men 
wearing  styles  and  colors  "that  used  to  be 
regarded  as  feminine").  This,  you  say,  shows 
that  it  is  wrong  for  the  U.S.  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  rule 
against  sex-segregated  Job  ads  in  newspaper 
help-wanted  columns. 

The  fact  is  that  the  widespread  practice  of 
sex-labelling  of  classified  Job  ads  pervasively 
fosters  and  abets  the  very  discriminations 
cited  in  your  editorial.  They  reinforce  prej- 
udicial attitudes  that  have  long  limited 
women  to  the  less  rewarding  Jobs.  They  tell 
the  Job  seeker  that  sex,  rather  than  ability. 
is  what  cotints  in  the  Job,  and  that  it  is  use- 
less to  apply.  The  sex  label  hinders,  rather 
than  promotes,  the  Job  seeker's  convenience, 
which  would  be  much  better  promoted  by 
listing  the  ads  by  job  category,  namely,  book- 
keeper, plumber,  cook,  welder,  printer,  secre- 
tary, accountant,  etc.,  which  men  and  women 
alike  can  perform. 

The  astonishing  aspect  of  your  editorials 
last  paragraph  is  that  it  utterly  Ignores  not 
only  the  vast  sex  discriminations  so  pithily 
recited  in  the  editorial,  but  also  the  plain 
text  of  the  law.  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rig'hts  Act  squarely  outlaws  any  "advertise- 
ment relating  to  employment  .  .  .  indicating 
any  preference,  limitation,  specification,  or 
discrimination,  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin."  The  recent  ruling 
by  the  E.E.O.C.  simply  said  that  sex-segre- 
gated help-wanted  ads,  for  Jobs  that  can  be 
done  by  men  and  women  alike,  are  just  as 
unlawful  as  job  ads  segregated  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color. 

Your  editorial,  or  at  least  the  last  para- 
graph thereof,  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
exercise  in  "humorous"  writing.  But  I  assure 
you  there  Is  nothing  funny  about  sex  dis- 
crimination in  employment  which  deprives 
millions  of  women,  and  often  men,  too,  of 
decent  job  opportunities  and  the  right  to  earn 
the  full  rewards  of  their  toil  and  work. 

Certainly,  I  hope  you  will  reexamlns,  ob- 
jectively, the  whole  issue  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion, and  then  tell  the  story  like  it  is.  You 
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win  be  doing  a  great  service  for  our  country. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Martha  W.  Griitiths, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  20, 1968. 
The  Editor, 
Life  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir:  As  comment  to  your  editorial 
"Unsexing  the  classifieds",  I  feel  that  I  must 
express  my  frank  sadness  that  you  are  of 
the  opinion  expressed  therein.  That  "group 
of  militant  ladles"— by  which  I  assume  you 
mean  the  National  Organization  for  Women 
(N.O.W.).  composed  of  both  men  and 
women — includes  many  dynamic,  optimistic, 
interesting  and  aware  people  so  kindly  con- 
sider them  to  have  retired  their  black  stock- 
ings and  hatchets. 

Linking  the  pejorative  term  "unisex"  to  a 
device  which  discourage  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  and  could  function  as  a  help 
for  the  economic  plight  of  one-third  of  the 
United  States  work  force — which  you  did 
mention  with  some  nlcestatlstlcs  that  make 
your  conclusion  Insupportable  (there  is  the 
need) — and  calling  It  "unlcoluAn"  Is  to  use 
loaded  and  Irresponsible  rhetoric. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  recognize  the 
difference  between  being  equal  and  being 
identical. 

Sincerely. 

CLAITDIA   LIPSCHULTZ. 

December  5.  1968. 
The  Editor, 
Life  Magazine, 
Time  &  Life  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  "Unsexing  the 
Classifieds"  is  shocking  and  Is  a  cavalier  at- 
titude toward  the  law — even  to  a  female 
lawyer  who  has  observed  over  many  years 
the  Irrationality  of  sex  prejudice  in  other- 
wise rational  men. 

It  was  astounding  that  the  EEOC  orig- 
inally condoned  sex-segregated  help  wanted 
ads  despite  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dential Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  in  open  violation  of 
the  law,  until  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  brought  action  In  Federal  district 
court  to  require  the  agency  to  comply  with 
the  clear  language  of  "Htle  VII.  Not  even  the 
general  counsel  of  the  EEOC  would  defend 
the  EEOC  "Interpretation"  at  the  time  It  was 
issued. 

Unless  one  believes  discrimination  m  em- 
ployment because  of  sex  is  right  and  proper, 
he  cannot  rationally  defend  sex-segregated 
ads  legally  or  morally  any  more  than  he  can 
defend  ads  segregated  by  race. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  a  .single 
column  arranged  alphabetically  by  occupa- 
tion is  easier  for  the  newspaper  and  the 
reader.  If  an  accountr.nt  or  an  office  man- 
ager is  wanted,  let  the  Job  determine  the 
heading.  The  newspaper  would  not  have  to 
ascertain  from  the  caller  which  column  the 
ad  should  be  in  an  wo-.ild  not  have  to  be 
careful  to  enter  ads  in  the  right  column.  No 
reader  v.'ould  have  to  locate  male  or  female 
headings  or  have  to  look  under  both 
headings. 

For  occupations  in  which  there  are  few 
women  qualified,  such  a.";  en?iineer,  a  man  or 
woman  would  look  under  "E"  in  the  single 
column.  There  would  be  no  more  or  fewer 
entries  to  examine  than  there  -are  now.  For 
occuoations  for  which  few  men  are  qualified 
or  desirous,  such  as  secret.iry,  both  men  and 
women  would  look  at  the  sinele  column  un- 
der "S"  and  would  have  no  more  or  fewer 
entries  to  examine  than  at  present.  For  a 
position  such  as  economist,  for  which  many 
men  or  wom?n  would  qualify,  both  men  and 
women  would  icok  under  "E"  in  a  single 
column.  -'Vs  it  is  now.  both  men  and  '.vomen 
would  have  to  look  in  both  columns  to  be 
positive  they  have  checked  all  the  possibil- 
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EEOC  Interpretation  was  proper  and  that  the 
EEOC  had  full  authority  to  issue  it. 

Your  editorial  also  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  consisting  of  highly  in- 
formed and  responsible  citizens  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women,  consist- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  major  Federal  de- 
partments, recommended  to  the  EEOC  In 
1965  the  precise  ruling  they  made  three  years 
later. 

Even  the  most  superficial  analysis  of  the 
want-ad  columns  contradicts  the  arguments 
of  the  newspapers  that  combining  them 
would  be  a  nuisance  to  both  employers  and 
Job  seekers.  If  you  will  look  at  the  columns 
of  any  large  daily  newspaper,  you  will  find 
many  occupations,  which  men  or  women 
could  perform  equally  well,  listed  in  two  or 
three  columns  ( not  duplicate  ads  by  the  same 
employer).  If  a  bookkeeper,  for  example,  is 
looking  for  a  Job,  he  or  she  must  read  three 
columns  In  order  to  know  about  all  the  Jobs 
that  are  open.  Furthermore,  the  employer 
who  is  looking  for  the  best  qualified  person 
for  the  Job  has  to  advertise  in  at  least  two 
columns.  The  present  system  senes  only 
the  needs  of  the  employer  who  wants  to  dis- 
criminate— to  discourage  persons  of  one  sex 
from  applying.  There  are  not  enough  dupli- 
cate ads  to  be  a  significant  revenue  factor 
for  the  newspapers. 

Why  they  and  you  get  so  emotional  and 
irrational  on  the  subject  Is  a  fit  subject  for 
a  f>sychlatrist  to  Investigate. 

We  urge  that  Life  Magazine  do  Its  home- 
work, fully  and  rationally,  and  write  the  full 
facts  of  sex  discrimination  in  emplovment, 
which  sex-labeled  want  ads  help  to  per- 
petuate. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Kathrvn  F.  Clabenbach, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Betty  Friedan.  President. 

Women's  Eqtjitt  Action  LEACtrE. 
Novelty,  Ohio,  December  20.  1968. 
Mr.  George  P.  Hunt, 
Editor,  Life  Magazine, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mb.  Hitnt:  Several  members  of  this 
organization  have  requested  that  .1  write 
you  with  regard  to  your  editorial  "Unsexlng 
the  Classlfleds",  which  appeared  In  your  De- 
cember 6  Issue. 

I  therefore  sought  out  and  read  the  edi- 
torial, and  find  It  somewhat  puzzling.  In 
that  the  conclusions  offered  as  your  presum- 
able editorial  policy  in  the  matter  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  fact  presentations 
therein.  It  is  also  puzzling  to  me  that  you 
would  thus  gratuitously  risk  the  HI  will  of 
working  women,  who  are  In  an  Increasing 
state  of  ferment  on  this  matter,  when  Life 
does  not  have  help  wanted  advertising. 

The  superficial  and  frivolous  tone  of  this 
editorial  is  also  Irritating  to  thinking  women, 
and  unless  you  make  some  factual  presenta- 
tion modifying  or  reversing  this  stand.  I  be- 
lieve that  your  publication  will  feel  the 
results  of  the  resentment  you  have  aroused, 
probably  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  an  era  when  magazines  are  struggling 
to  survive  and  to  retain  their  circulation,  I 
am  sure  you  will  want  to  give  this  matter 
i->ome  further  consideration. 

In  aid  of  some  practical  and  factual  anal- 
ysis, may  I  submit  that  according  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  figures,  the  median 
Income  for  the  white  v/oman  with  from  one 
to  five  years  of  college  training  was  only 
$3,333.  Figures  which  I  have  recently  com- 
piled Indicate  that  out  of  this  amount  she 
would  pay  approximately  $608.65  In  Income 
tax,  social  security  and  local  Income  taxes, 
with  a  1070  surtax  to  help  her  avoid  any 
budgetary  excesses.  This  leaves  her  with 
$2,724.35  for  food,  housing,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, health  needs.  Insurance,  recrea- 
tion and  savings  for  her  old  age.  The  women 
who  head  households  get  $3,838.  These 
amounts    are    MEDIAN    figures.    Half    the 
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women  earn  less.  The  medium  figures  for 
women  with  less  education  are  so  low  that 
they  would  receive  more,  in  most  cases,  as 
wards  of  the  state.  It  comes  down  to  the 
question  of  whether  you  propose  that  women 
support  themselves  in  these  cases,  or  whether 
you  wish  to  support  them  through  Increased 
taxes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Elizabeth  Botes, 

President. 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission, 

Decem.ber  9, 1968. 
The  Editor, 
Life  Magazine, 
Time  and  Life  Building. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  December  6  editorial 
"Unsexlng  the  Classifieds,"  recognized  that 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  is  still  a 
vivid  and  discouraging  reality,  but  It  unfairly 
dismissed  EEOC  action  to  remove  one  of  the 
Important  barriers  faced  by  the  more  than  17 
million  women  in  this  country  who  work  in 
business  and  Industry  for  compelling  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Although  you  may  "see  no  need"  to  create  a 
single  column  for  most  help-wanted  adver- 
tisements, the  Commission  has  concluded, 
after  considerable  public  discussion  and  staff 
review,  that  the  use  of  separate  "Help- 
wanted,  male"  and  "Help-wanted,  female" 
column  heading  has  a  clear  discriminatory 
effect.  Advertisements  placed  under  such 
headings  permit  employers  virtually  to  pre- 
select their  applicants  by  Indicating  an 
explicit  sex  preference,  regardless  of  an  ap- 
plicant's individual  ability.  Pew  women,  how- 
ever qualified,  will  pursue  Job  openings  ap- 
pearing only  In  the  "Help-wanted,  male" 
column  and  too  many  employers  use  the 
"Help-wanted,  female"  column  to  advertise 
openings  only  at  the  clerical  level.  Where 
specific  Job  requirements  make  applicants  of 
one  sex  unsuitable  for  employment,  the  em- 
ployer's right  to  advertise  for  "men  only"  or 
"women  only"  Is  of  course  recognized  and 
protected. 

Far  from  being  a  "nuisance"  to  employers 
and  Job  seekers,  the  Commission's  ruling 
would  remove  the  necessity  for  employers  to 
double-list  advertisements  seeking  applicants 
of  either  sex.  Moreover,  the  ruling  would 
insure  the  Job  hunter  that  all  openings  In 
areas  of  his  or  her  Interest  and  training  would 
be  listed  In  one  place,  rather  than  divided 
Into  columns  which  imply  an  employer 
preference. 

The  denial  of  equal  Job  opportunity 
inherent  in  sex-segregated  classified  columns 
Is  a  good  deal  more  disturbing  than  the 
fashion  trends  which  apparently  trouble  your 
"more  serious  worriers." 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  J.  Kuck. 

Commissioner. 

New  York  Chapter,  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women, 

December  18,  1968. 
Re:    "Unsexlng    the    Classifieds,"    Editorial, 

December  6th. 
Mr.  Hedlet  Donovan, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Life,  Time  &  Life  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Donovan  :  Paragraph  two  of  this 
editorial  presented  a  very  clear  picture  of 
the  dircrlmlnatlon  against  women  that  not 
only  still  exists  today,  but  is  actually  in- 
creasing (women  are  more  and  more  con- 
centrated In  the  lower-paying,  menial  Jobs: 
the  gap  between  men's  and  women's  median 
salary  is  Increasing) . 

However,  the  final  paragraph,  trumpeting 
forecasts  of  a  dread  'unisex,"  Is  completely 
Irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  advertising  Jobs. 

Jobs  Have  No  Gender.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  a  Feminist  (or  even  a  "militant  lady") 
to  understand  that  the  qualifications  for  a 
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Job  are  talent,  ability  and  the  appropriate 
training,  not  sex. 

Ads  have  no  sex  either.  If  there  were  only 
one  column.  It  would  not  be  a  "unl-column " 
of  "male  and  female  ads" — It  would  simply 
be  a  column  of  Jobs,  listed  alphabetically 
by  category — an  efficient  and  convenient  sys- 
tem for  advertisers  and  Job-seekers,  regard- 
less of  sex.  (And  much  less  costly  for  the 
advertisers  who  now  have  to  place  two  ads, 
one  under  female,  one  under  male.) 

If  you  stopped  to  think  about  It,  Mr. 
Donovan,  we  think  you  would  conclude  that 
most  Jobs — from  Chairman  of  the  Board  to 
file  clerk — are  performed  using  hands,  brains 
and  ability,  not  sex  (except  in  a  very  few 
Instances,  for  which  BFOQ  exemptions  are 
provided ) . 

Those  jobs  for  which  sex  Is  a  BFOQ  will 
sort  themselves  out  quite  easily — men  just 
aren't  equipped  for  modeling  bras,  for  ex- 
ample. 

As  you  must  know,  the  New  York  news- 
papers (as  a  result  of  ovir  complaint  with 
the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights)  already  have  only  one  column;  this 
(happened  on  December  1st  and  we're  all 
still  here  to  discuss  It. 

Change  is  threatening  only  before  It  hap- 
pens;   within   a   few   months,   people   might 
well  be  saying,  why  hasn't  it  always  been 
done  this  way? 
Sincerely, 

Jean  Faust, 

President. 

Life, 
New  York.  Janwary  20, 1969. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  GRiFrrrHs:  We  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time  to  send  us  your  frank 
comments  in  response  to  our  December  6 
editorial  on  "Unsexlng  the  Classlfleds." 

We  reserve  our  editorial  page  for  the  edi- 
tors' views  on  impxjrtant  issues  of  the  day — 
conclusions  arrived  at  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  and  all  the  con- 
flicting points  of  view  involved  in  any  im- 
portant issue.  We  welcome  an  exchange  of 
opinion  with  our  readers  and  are  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  points 
you  raised  In  your  letter. 

Life  applauds  the  sincere  efforts  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  work  of  other  women's 
organizations  and  Individuals,  to  challenge 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  executive  posi- 
tions and  differentiation  in  wage  scales.  We 
realize  that  the  movement  to  remove  sex 
qualifications  from  help-wanted  advertise- 
ments Is  representative  of  the  larger  move- 
ment toward  total  equality  of  employment 
opportunities.  Our  argument,  as  presented  In 
this  editorial,  was  that  combined  help- 
wanted  ad  columns  would  be  Inconvenient 
and  annoying  to  both  employer  and  pros- 
pective employee. 

I  hope  that  my  answer  reassures  you  of 
our  contlntilng  concern  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  employment  opportunities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Linden  Fabear. 

For  the  Editors. 
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system.  However,  during  the  1950's  and 
1960's  legislation  was  passed  which  was 
not  retroactive  as  in  previous  legisla- 
tion—and thus,  resulted  in  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  benefits  of  Federal  employees 
who  were  employed  when  the  laws  were 
passed  and  those  who  Just  happened  to 
retire  as  a  civil  servant  a  few  years  ear- 
lier. This  bill  would  merely  try  to  cor- 
relate the  benefits  which  have  been 
sprinkled  along  the  last  15  years  in  vary- 
ing pieces  of  legislation  in  order  to 
smooth  out  the  inequities  found  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

The  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees  strongly  supports  this 
bill  because,  as  they  question: 

How  can  present  Federal  employees  have 
any  assurance  that  they,  too,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  they  leave  the  active  work- 
ing force?  How  long  can  the  morale  of  the 
present  active  working  force  be  sustained 
under  such  conditions? 
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FAITH  LIGHTENS  GRIEF  AS  EIGHTH 
DISTRICT  MOURNS 


GONZALEZ    BILL    EQUALIZES    FED- 
ERAL  RETIREMENT  ANNUITIES 


HON,  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing today  a  bill  which  would 
equalize  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuities in  an  attempt  to  balance  off  some 
of  the  inequities  found  in  the  retirement 
system  that  have  arisen  largely  within 
the  past  15  years.  Many  beneficial 
changes  have  come  to  the  retirement 


The  bill's  provisions  are  as  follows: 
Section  1  would  extend  the  reduction 
of   annuities   formula   for   a   surviving 
spouse  as  contained  in  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  all  who  retired  prior  to  that 
date.  This  would  make  the  deductions 
from  civil  service  annuities  the  same  for 
all  past,  present  and  future  retirees.  Sec- 
tion 2  would  recompute  the  armuities  of 
those  retiring  prior  to  July  18,  1966,  on 
the  basis  of  age  55  and  30  years  of  cred- 
itable service  so  as  to  restore  the  deduc- 
tions presently   being  made   for  those 
years  the  retiree  was  under  age  60  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  Section  3  would 
permit  all  deferred  annuitants  who  were 
separated    from    the    service    prior    to 
July  31,  1956,  to  elect  to  have  deductions 
made  in  order  to  provide  for  a  survivor 
annuity.  Section  4   would   restore  the 
survivor  armuity  in  those  cases  where  it 
has  been  discontinued  because  oi  the  re- 
marriage of  the  surviving  spouse  prior 
to  July  18,  1966.  Section  5  would  permit 
those  retired  prior  to  July  12,  1960,  to 
have  those  periods  of  service  computed 
that  were  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
years  of  service  creditable  for  retirement 
prior  to  July  12,  1960.  Section  6  would 
extend    the    benefits    of    the    "annuity 
floor,"  to  those  retired  on  account  of  dis- 
ability after  October  1,  1956,  to  those  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956.  Section  7 
would  extend  survivor  annuities  to  cer- 
tain "forgotten  widows"  not  now  eligible 
because  they  were  married  to  the  em- 
ployee less  than  5  years,  or  because  the 
employee  had  less  than  10  years'  credit- 
able service.  Section  8  of  this  bUl  would 
make  some  provisions  for  expenses  of 
last  illness  and  burial  of  those  retirees 
who  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Federal  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954.  Sections  9  and  10  are  technical. 
Section  11  provides  that  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Annuities  Equalization  Act  of  1969." 

The  bill  I  Introduced  during  the  90th 
Congress  was  coasidered  along  with 
other  such  bills  during  2  days  of  general 
subject  hearings  on  retirement  in  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, but  no  bill  was  reported  out.  But 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
progress  more  diligently  toward  erasing 
the  many  inequities  that  are  quite  obvi- 
ous in  the  present  civU  service  retirement 
system. 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
I  can  speak  for  all  of  the  official  delega- 
tion from  Washington  which  attended 
the  funeral  services  for  our  late  col- 
league. Representative  Robert  "Fats" 
Everett,  when  I  say  that  it  was  a  digni- 
fied, warm,  and  exceptionally  fitting 
tribute  to  our  deceased  friend  and  fellow,^ 
legislator. 

Last  Wednesday,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  funeral  eulogy  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Scott  Johnson,  pastor 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 
Today,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point,  a  very  poignant  article 
written  by  Mr.  Eugene  D.  Rutland,  de- 
scribing the  funeral  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal  in  the  January  29 
edition  of  that  newspaper.  Mr.  Rutland's 
article  is  called,  "Faith  Lightens  Grief  as 
Eighth  District  Momns."  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  most  interesting, 
as  it  typifies  the  high  regard  and  esteem 
everyone  in  Tennessee  held  for  Fats 
Everett.  The  article  follows: 


Faith  Lightens   Griep  as   Eighth   District 

Mourns 

(By  Eugene  D.  Rutland) 

Union     City,     Tenn.,     January     29. — The 

misty   skies   of   a    dreary   winter   afternoon 

seemed  to  set  the  mood  for   1,500  persons 

who  gathered  here  Tuesday  for  the  funeral 

of  Representative  Robert  A.  Everett. 

But  for  mourning  friends  of  the  ever-jovial 
"Fats"  Everett  there  was  another  mood— of 
hope  and  salvation — In  the  music  and  the 
message    of    the   funeral    service. 

When  the  Army  guard  was  dismissed,  the 
organist  played  "Ring  Those  Golden  Bells." 
a  hymn  of  gladness  and  expectation. 

Dr.  Scott  Johnson,  paster  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  chose  a  similar 
theme,  reading  from  Isaiah  41:10. 

"Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee:  Be 
not  dismayed,  for  I  am  Ood.  I  will  strength- 
en thee;  yea,  I  will  help  thee;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness.  For  I.  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  will 
hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  fear 
not,  I  will  help  thee." 

The  pastor  recalled  numerous  instances  of 
kindness  and  consideration  from  the  53- 
year-old  Eighth  District  representative  who 
died  Sunday  In  the  Veterans  Hospital  at 
Nashville. 

"He  asked  me  to  call  him  'Pats'  as  all  his 
friends  did. 

"This  characterized  his  life — humility  and 
an  absence  of  pride.  "Fats'  describes  not  so 
much  his  physique  as  It  pictures  his  heart. 
Magnanimous  was  his  soul  In  its  winning 
zeal  to  help  others. 

"Here  he  harvested  his  deepest  satisfac- 
tion and  his  highest  Job,  be  it  for  widow, 
teenager,  governor  or  clergyman." 

He  offered  Representative  Everett  as  an  ex- 
ample to  youth  who  aspire  to  heights  of  po- 
litical achievement  and  public  service.  Mr. 
Everett  early  in  life  sougrft  voters  out  of 
which  he  could  cultivate  friends,  where  too 
often  others  seek  friends  out  of  which  they 
may  cultivate  voters,  the  minuter  said. 

The  paster  had  words  of  comfort  from  the 
Bible  for  the  r«^presentatlve'8  mother,  Mrs. 
Leila  Ashton  Everett,  and  he  closed  saying 
"For  'Fats,'  life's  gavel  has  struck  Its  final 
adjournment;  It  was  a  great  and  produc- 
tive session — the  rush  and  fervor  of  life  is 
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over — the  office  phoqe  comes  to  rest  on  Ita 
cradle." 

Am  the  organ  sounded  the  benediction — 
the  funeral  procession  moved  out  toward  the 
family  plot  at  East  View  Cemetery  and  be- 
side his  father,  Chtrlle  Everett.  The  last 
prayer  was  said  as  the  body  was  lowered 

Four  servicemen  fclded  the  flag  that  had 
draped  the  casket — a  ad  Col.  Uoyd  Burke  at 
Stuttgart.  Ark..  Meda  of  Honor  winner,  gave 
Mrs.  Everett  the  flag. 

The  church  where  the  2  p.m.  service  was 
held,  began  to  All  lat  10:30  a.m.  Sunday 
school  rooms  clrcUna  the  sanctuary,  a  bal 
cony,  a  basement  fella  wshlp  room  and  chapel, 
were  all  pressed  Into  Iservlce.  providing  seats 
for  1,000  persons.  Several  hundred  other  per- 
sons were  gathered  for  the  services. 

There  were  no  ressrved  seats  except  for 
the  family.  Gov.  Bulord  Ellington  and  his 
staff,  and  the  22  members  of  the  official 
Washington  delegatloi. 

A  profusion  of  moie  than  500  floral  trib- 
utes framed  the  chufch  Interior  and  lined 
the  sidewalk  entrance( .  The  flag-draped,  solid 
bronze  casket  was  flar  ked  by  an  honor  guard 
of  the  5;8t  Engineer's  Battalion  of  Port 
Campbell.,  Xy.  A  Iar;e  white  Stetson  hat 
made  of  350  small  white  mums  stood  at  the 
right  of  the  casket,  a  reminder  of  one  of  his 
Tennessee  trademarks  from  the  Barry  White 
family  of  Union  City. 

The  entire  Union  City  police  force,  the 
Obion  Coxinty  Sheriffs  Department,  and  20 
highway  patrolmen  drected  by  Capt.  N.  L. 
Huffman  of  the  Meiiphis  district,  guided 
traffic  through  town,  nags  were  at  half  staff 
on  all  county  and  cit;'  buildings — closed  for 
the  day — and  in  froc  t  of  downtown  busl 
nesses,  closed  from  2  uitll  3 

The  2,085  students  In  the  five  Union  City 
schools  paid  tribute  »  Representative  Ev- 
erett during  the  hour  af  his  funeral 

Supt.  J.  H.  Rochelle  said,  "memorial  serv 
ices  differed  In  each    school,  but  all  had  a 
brief  prayer  service  an  1  some  listened  to  the 
radio  broadcast  of  the  lervlces 

Among  the  hundreds  of  friends  attending 
the  services  were  Sens, tors  Albert  Gore  (D 
Tenn.  and  Howard  Baler  (R-Tenn.).  the  en- 
tire  Tennessee  delegai  ion  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  nume:  ous  close  associates  of 
Representative  Everet ;  from  other  states' 
House  delegations,  fi  inner  Representative 
Clifford  Davis  (D-Ten:i.)  and  former  Govs 
Gordon  Browning  and  [Prank  Clement. 


TAXPAYERS  REVOLT 


HON.  WILLIAM  IS.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSyLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    lEPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  February  4.  1S69 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  tax  system  ol  this  Nation  relies 
on  the  publics  confidence  that  the  sys- 
tem is  fair  and  that  everyone  is  paying 
according  to  his  abil  ty.  Due  to  the  per- 
sistent and  well-knc  wn  inequities  and 
loopholes  in  the  system,  taxpayer  con- 
f  dence  is  being  erode(  I. 

My  good  friend  an  1  former  colleague 
in  the  Congress,  form  er  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Joseph  W.  Barr,  in  his  vale- 
dictory before  the  Joi  at  Economic  Com- 
mittee, in  great  cane  or  and  timeliness, 
ominously  warned  of  £  "taxpayers  revolt" 
if  the  Congress  does  r  ot  effect  major  tax 
reforms  to  close  thes«  loopholes. 

I  wish  to  call  the  i  tenticn  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  Mr.  Barr's  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Januar  r  17.  1969,  in  which 
he  first  used  the  f'taxpayer  revolt" 
phrase. 


I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  excellent 
testimony  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Statement     of     Hon.     Joseph     W.     Barr, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasttry 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  this  distinguished 
Committee.  I  think  It  extremely  important 
that  the  members  have  tlie  economic  ration- 
ale for  the  financial  plan  President  Johnson 
has  recommended  to  the  Congress — a  plan 
that  Is  responsible  and  realistic  In  terms  of 
the  country's  needs  and  resources,  and  that 
is  consistent  with  our  responsibilities  to  keep 
the  dollar  strong  and  respected. 

Before  getting  Into  the  body  of  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Vice 
Chairman,  Mr.  Patman,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee.  Under  your  leadership,  the 
work  of  this  Committee  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  public 
interest  In  economic  issues,  to  better  in- 
formed public  attitudes  on  economic  policy, 
and  to  the  record  economic  progress  the 
United  States  has  achieved. 

The  economy  is  now  in  the  95th  month  of 
the  most  sustained  and  vigorous  p>erlod  of 
economic  expansion  in  our  country's  entire 
history.  There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  enumerate 
here  the  many  economic  records  established 
during  this  period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. I  believe  that  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  and  in  his  Economic  Re]>ort  to  the 
Congress  the  President  clearly  established 
that  the  economy  Is  now  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  than  ever  before,  with  production, 
employment,  and  after-tax  income.  Includ- 
ing both  wages  and  proflts.  all  at  record 
highs,  far  above  the  levels  of  a  decade  ago. 
And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  isn't 
Just  a  dollar  prosperity.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  American — the  real 
goods  he  can  buy  with  his  dollar  Income  after 
taxes — has  actually  Increased  by  31  percent 
between  1960  and  1968.  This,  gentlemen.  Is 
the  basic  definition  of  economic  progress. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  significant  aspect  of 
our  economic  well-being  Is  that  It  Is  probably 
being  shared  by  a  broader  segment  of  our 
population  than  during  any  previous  time 
of  great  prosperity.  Not  only  have  business 
profits  soared  to  record  highs  but  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  been  sharply  reduced — 
particularly  among  minority  groups  who 
have  not  adequately  shared  In  economic  gains 
of  the  past.  Much  remains  to  be  done  In  this 
key  area  of  national  policy,  but  It  is  clear  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  In  re- 
moving barriers  and  expanding  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  under-privileged  citizens. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  serious 
economic  problems  must  still  be  overcome. 
The  increase  In  consumer  prices  In  the  past 
year  of  nearly  4  percent  is  certainly  larger 
than  we  can  tolerate  for  very  long.  Although 
a  small  balance  of  payments  surplus  was 
achieved  In  1968.  vigorous  efforts  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  this  record  In  the  current 
year. 

Today  I  want  to  go  beyond  the  over-all  in- 
dicators of  a  prosperous  economy  and  In  a 
sense  see  whether  the  financial  underpinning 
of  our  economy  will  support  continued  sound 
expansion  in  the  years  to  come.  I  also  want 
to  review  briefly  a  few  items  of  major,  un- 
finished business  that  will  bear  heavily  on 
our  future  economic  growth  and.  In  some  In- 
stances, that  of  the  entire  Free  World. 

Probably  the  most  Important  single  com- 
ponent of  this  financial  underpinning  of  our 
economy  Is  the  Federal  budget.  A  properly  de- 
signed budget  should  refiect  what  the  coun- 
try needs,  what  It  can  afford  and  what  the 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  do.  In  my  Judg- 
ment President  Johnson  has  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  that  fully  meets  this 
standard.  In  fiscal  1969  the  budget  is  ex- 
pected to  be  strongly  In  the  black,  with  out- 
lays of  8183.7  bUllon.  revenues  of  3186.1  bil- 
lion and  a  surplus  of  $2.4  billion.  For  fiscal 


1970  we  have  projected  an  even  larger  sur- 
plus of  e3.4  billion. 

In  fiscal  1970  budget  receipts  are  estimated 
at  $198.7  billion,  an  Increase  of  $12.6  billion 
over  the  estimate  for  fiscal  1969.  Outlays  In 
fiscal  1970  are  projected  at  $195.3  billion.  The 
estimated  Increase  In  fiscal  1970  Federal  reve- 
nue Is  due  almost  entirely  to  anticipated  eco- 
nomic growth.  For  calendar  1969  we  have  pro- 
jected a  gross  national  product  of  $921 
billion,  personal  Income  of  $736  billion  and 
corporate  proflts  of  $96  billion. 

Now  there  Is  nothing  inherently  good  or 
bad  In  Itself  about  a  budget  surplus  or 
deficit.  The  test  Is  whether  It  contributes  to 
the  economic  strength  of  our  country.  And 
a  budget  does  this  only  when  It  Is  consistent 
with  current  and  prospective  economic 
realities. 

In  the  context  of  the  economy  as  we  see  it, 
a  Federal  budget  surplus  for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970  is  necessary  for  several  Important 
reasons. 

First,  a  budget  surplus  will  tend  to  re- 
strain over-all  private  demand  during  a  time 
when  our  productive  capacity  is  straining 
hard  to  meet  the  demands  thrust  upon  it. 
Second,  a  budget  surplus  means  that  during 
this  period  the  Treasury  will  not  on  balance 
be  competing  for  funds  In  our  already  hard- 
pressed  credit  markets.  In  fact.  In  fiscal  1969 
and  1970  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Treasury  will 
actually  be  adding  fimds  to  the  private  credit 
markets  in  contrast  to  the  situation  In  1969 
when  $23.1  billion  had  to  be  drawn  from  pri- 
vate Investors.  This  healthy  situation  means 
greater  freedom  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
establish  effective  monetary  policies,  and 
more  ready  access  to  private  savings  by  pri- 
vate users  of  credit  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments— borrowers  who  have  had  a  rough 
time  in  past  tight  money  periods.  In  this 
context  the  home-bulldlng  Industry  In  par- 
ticular should  greatly  benefit. 

A  third  important  reason  for  maintaining 
a  Federal  budget  surplus  at  this  time  Is  that 
It  win  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  negotia- 
tors during  the  critical  period  in  which  we 
win  be  working  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  international  monetary  structure. 

The  Federal  Government  Influences  eco- 
nomic activity  and  the  distribution  of  in- 
come not  only  through  direct  expenditures 
and  loan  programs  but  also  through  special 
tax  provisions.  A  dollar  foregone  through  a 
special  tax  provision  Is  no  different  than  a 
dollar  spent  through  a  budget  outlay.  In 
other  words,  these  tax  expenditures  use 
budget  resources  in  the  same  way  that  direct 
expenditures  or  net  lending  do.  In  most  cases, 
the  special  tax  provisions  are  alternatives  to 
direct  expenditures  or  net  lending  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  fiscal  year  1968.  which  was 
issued  this  week,  contains  for  the  first  time 
a  detailed  description  and  discussion  of  these 
tax  expenditures  and  estimates  of  the 
amounts  involved.  To  bring  this  material  up 
to  date,  the  Trsasury  staff  has  prepared  an 
analysis  of  tax  expenditures  related  to  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting as  a  supplement  to  my  statement. 
The  revenue  costs  of  the  special  tax  provi- 
sions are  presented  alongside  the  budget  out- 
lays. This  makes  It  possible  to  get  a  more 
complete  picture  of  total  government  ex- 
penditures for  various  functions.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  find  that  tax  expenditures 
approach  or  even  surpass  the  budget  outlay 
for  certain  functions. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  analysis  Is  to 
present  Information  which  will  help  ub  to 
use  budget  resources  most  effectively.  We  can 
obtain  more  efficient  use  of  resources  by  the 
Federal  Government  If  explicit  account  Is 
taken  of  all  calls  upon  budget  resources.  In 
this  way  the  Importance  of  different  budg- 
etary objectives  and  the  effectiveness  of  al- 
ternative uses,  whether  through  direct  ex- 
penditures,  loan  subsidies,  or  tax  expendl- 
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tures,  may  be  fully  understood,  examined, 
and  re-evaluated  periodically. 

I  should  Inject  a  note  of  warning  at  this 
point.  As  the  Committee  knows,  the  whole 
subject  of  tax  expenditures  Is  highly  con- 
troversial and  the  figures  presented  In  this 
TreasxuT  report  are  themselves  certain  to  be 
controversial.  The  flgtu-es  may  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  assumptions  used,  and  we  do  not 
claim  that  our  figures  and  assumptions  are 
the  last  word.  Perhaps  the  Committee  might 
want  to  have  Its  staff  analyze  this  docu- 
ment— perhaps  In  conjunction  with  the 
staffs  of  the  Joint  Conmilttee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  staff  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
pleased  to  cooperate.  Many  of  the  provisions 
In  the  Tax  Code  are  virtually  the  same  as 
appropriations  and  should  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  as  they  review  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  four  areas  where  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  urgent  need  for  action  by  the 
United  States  or  by  those  nations  whose  eco- 
nomic future  Is  closely  linked  with  our  own. 

THE    NEED    FOR   TAX   REFORM 

We  have  an  Income  tax  system  which  has 
demonstrated  its  strength — $128.3  billion  of 
revenues  expected  In  fiscal  year  1970 — and 
its  flexibility.  The  Income  tax  Is  one  of  our 
country's  strongest  assets,  and  we  must 
strive  to  Improve  It  and  perfect  It. 

Our  Income  tax  system  needs  major  re- 
forms now,  as  a  matter  of  Importance  and 
urgency.  That  system  essentially  depends  on 
an  accurate  self-assessment  by  taxpayers. 
This,  in  turn,  depends  on  widespread  con- 
fidence that  the  tax  laws  and  the  tax  ad- 
ministration are  equitable,  and  that  everyone 
Is  paying  according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

We  face  now  the  possibility  of  a  taxpayer 
revolt  If  we  do  not  soon  make  major  reforms 
In  our  income  taxes.  The  revolt  will  come 
not  from  the  poor  but  from  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  middle-class  families  and  Individuals 
with  incomes  of  $7,000  to  $20,000,  whose  tax 
payments  now  generally  are  based  on  the 
full  ordinarj'  rates  and  who  pay  over  half 
of  our  Individual  Income  taxes. 

The  middle  clasres  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  Income  taxes  not  because  of  the  level 
or  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay  but 
because  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
unfairly  lighten  the  burdens  of  others  who 
can  afford  to  pay.  People  are  concerned  and 
indeed  angered  about  the  high-income  re- 
cipients who  pay  little  or  no  Federal  Income 
taxes.  For  example,  the  extreme  cases  are  155 
tax  returns  in  1967  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes above  S200.000  on  which  no  Federal 
income  taxes  were  paid.  Including  21  with 
Incomes  above  $1,000,000. 

Judging  from  taxpayers'  letters  to  the 
Treasury,  I  would  say  that  many  people  are 
ujwet  and  impatient  over  the  need  for  cor- 
recting there  and  other  situations  which  de- 
mand our  attention.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  point  out  that  the  10  percent  sur- 
charge has  made  many  taxpayers  more  aware 
of  the  Inequities  in  our  present  tax  system 
and  more  demanding  that  reforms  be 
adopted. 

I  belle\'e  public  confidence  In  our  Income 
tax  system  is  threatened  and  that  tax  reform 
should  be  a  top  priority  subject  for  the  new 
Administration  and  the  91st  Congress. 

As  you  know,  we  at  Treasury  have  been 
working  on  tax  reform  proposals  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  they  are  now  ready. 
They  will  be  turned  over  to  Secretary-Desig- 
nate Kennedy  and,  upon  request,  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  feel  that  the  enactment  of  major  reforms 
to  substantially  Improve  the  fairness,  sim- 
plicity, and  neutrality  of  our  Income  taxes 
are  essential  to  continue  and  strengthen  pub- 
lic confidence  in  our  tax  system. 

THE    NEED    FOR    RESTORING    THE    U.S. 
TRADE  POSmON 

The  international  trade  position  of  the 
United  States  Is  rapidly  deteriorating.  It  is 
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essential  therefore  that  we  make  a  forceful 
policy  response  to  restore  our  trade  account 
to  a  position  of  strength.  Short  of  this,  we 
will  find  a  continuing  upsurge  in  the  already 
growing  protectionist  sentiment  apparent  In 
the  country. 

The  answer  to  our  trade  problem  does  not 
lie  In  an  overhauling  of  our  tax  system 
through  the  Introduction  of  a  value-added 
tax  either  In  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  our 
present  taxes.  The  adverse  domestic  effects  of 
such  a  move  would  far  outweigh  any  small  , 
trade  advantage  which  we  might  gain. 

What  we  might  well  consider  Instead  Is  our 
own  system  of  border  adjustments,  encom- 
passing both  a  tax  on  Imports  and  a  payment 
to  exjKirters.  The  level  of  these  adjustments 
would  be  unrelated  to  our  domestic  tax 
system.  The  rates  would  be  set  at  whatever 
level  Is  necessary  to  achieve  our  objective — 
a  healthy  trade  surplus.  This  system  should 
be  established  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or 
other  appropriate  International  body. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION  ON  THE  SDR  FACILITY 

I  would  urge  the  member  nations  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  that  have  not  yet 
completed  action  on  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights  Facility  to  do  so  promptly.  Their 
ratification  of  the  Proposed  Amendment  to 
the  IMF  Articles  of  Agreement  establishing 
the  SDR  Facility  will  bring  closer  the  day 
when  the  world  will  be  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate growth  m  monetary  reserves. 

The  SDR  Facility  will  be  created  when  67 
member  nations  having  80  percent  of  the 
weighted  votes  In  the  Fund  have  ratified  the 
Amendment,  and  when  members  having  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  quotas  in  the  Fund 
have  deposited  with  It  an  Instrument  of  par- 
ticipation. 

The  United  States  completed  action  on  the 
SDR  Facility  last  July  15.  However,  as  of 
January  10  of  this  year,  only  29  members  ol 
the  Fund  having  47 '/2  percent  of  the  total 
votes  had  ratified  the  Proposed  Amendment. 

After  years  of  intensive  negotiations,  na- 
tions have  neared  establishment  of  a  method 
for  creating  the  monetary  reserves  needed  by 
a  rapidly  growing  world  economy.  We  are 
near  the  goal  of  the  most  Important  reform 
In  the  International  monetary  system  since 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  of  1944.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  other  nations  and  their 
governments  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
world  to  reach  that  goal  within  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months. 

THE    NEED    FOR    SUPPORT    TO    MULTn.ATERAt. 
DEVELOPMENT    INSTPTUTIONS 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  two 
Items  of  unfinished  business  in  the  field  of 
multilateral  development  finance.  Both — the 
replenishment  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  the  provision  of  special 
funds  for  the  Asian  Bank — Involve  Institu- 
tions that  I  have  been  Intimately  Involved 
with  over  the  years.  What  we  In  the  United 
States  do  in  regard  to  these  two  institutions 
can  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  well-being 
and  the  very  lives  of  millions  among  the 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  that  has 
little  to  possess  and  still  less  to  hope  for. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  helped  write 
the  legislation  for  our  participation  In  IDA. 
I  have  seen  It  In  action  in  the  field,  in  Asia 
in  1963  and  In  Africa  In  1967.  I  know  it  is 
capably  guided  by  the  World  Bank  under 
Robert  McNamara's  sure  hand. 

IDA  is,  most  Importantly,  serving  In  a 
growing  way  the  primary  function  we  had  In 
mind  In  the  late  1950's— it  is  mobilizing  a 
greater  share  of  development  resources  from 
the  other  advanced  countries.  It  is  putting 
these  resources  to  work  In  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner.  Eighteen  other  countries 
put  up'  a  total  substantially  greater  than  our 
own.  Olir  share  In  the  effort  has  been  reduced 
from  43  percent  at  the  outset  to  40  percent 
currently,  meaning  a  cumulative  transfer  of 
the  burden  of  about  $150  million. 
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The  contribution  proposed  for  the  United 
States — $180  million  In  each  of  three  years — 
will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  because  we  have  obtained 
internationally  agreed  safeguards  to  ensure 
this. 

But  the  entire  IDA  replenishment  package 
cannot  become  effective  unless  the  U.S.  makes 
Its  contribution.  I  consider  It  of  the  highest 
urgency  for  the  Congress  to  demonstrate 
again  its  consistent  attitude  of  bipartisan- 
ship toward  IDA  by  acting  on  the  legislation 
that  has  been  re-Introduced  In  recent  days. 

While  IDA'S  operations  are  world  wide, 
those  of  the  Asian  Bank  are  concentrated 
In  the  area  of  the  world  that  has  been  torn 
by  Intense  conflict  and  wracked  by  human 
misery  for  all  too  many  years.  In  December 
1965.  I  was  privileged,  along  with  Eugene 
Black,  to  sign  the  agreement  establishing 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  thus  placing  us 
firmly  on  the  path  of  constructive  multi- 
lateral development  In  Asia.  Many  members 
of  the  Congress  and  Congressional  staff  mem- 
bers participated  actively  in  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  creation  of  the  Asian  Bank. 
It  is  now  in  being,  with  a  distinguished  staff 
and  with  an  effective  loan  and  technical 
assistance  program  moving  forward. 

However,  the  Bank  needs  additional  re- 
sources— beyond  its  regular  funds  for  con- 
ventional lending — for  special  lending  pro- 
grams on  favorable  terms  In  fields  such  as 
agrlculttire  and  transportation.  The  new 
budget  proposes  a  825  million  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  Asian  Bank  special  funds  in  1969 
and  1970,  and  I  consider  this  action,  already 
long  delayed,  as  crucial  to  Asia  and  our  total 
interests  there. 

These  funds  will  help  to  encourage  regional 
cooperation  and  peaceful  development  in 
southeast  Asia.  Like  ovir  IDA  contribution, 
we  would  be  putting  up  only  a  minority 
share;  Japan  and  other  advanced  countries 
will  bear  the  major  burden.  And  this  contri- 
bution, too.  will  have  no  adverse  balance  of 
payments  effect  since  It  will  finance  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  both  these  vital  pro- 
grams will  promptly  receive  the  Congres- 
sional support  they  deserve. 

You  have  in  front  of  you  a  set  of  charts 
with  the  heading  Fiscal'  Policy  In  Perspec- 
tive for  1969."  These  charts  set  forth  the  eco- 
nomic rationale  for  the  financial  plan  which 
President  Johnson  recommends  to  the  91st 
Congress,  and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
review  them  with  you. 


R.  F.  K.'S  MISSILE  CRISIS  MEMOIR  IS 
PRIMER  ON  USE  OP  RESTRAINT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    M  VSS.ICHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  played  a  major  role— 
perhaps  the  major  role — in  helping  the 
United  States  to  avert  nuclear  disaster 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Urging  caution  and  restraint  during  that 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Kennedy  argued  convinc- 
ingly for  finding  a  means  of  allowing 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  remove  the 
Cuban  missiles  without  losinc  face.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  with  his  brother's  Inval- 
uable aid  and  advice,  found  thnt  means. 

Marquis  Childs.  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Robert  Kennedy's  mem- 
oirs of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  has  em- 
ph^ized  the  importance  of  the  late 
Senator's  advice.  With  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  put  Mr.  Childs' 
column  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 


V 
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R  J^.'s  Missile  (risk  Memoib  Is  Primxb  on 
Us^  or  Restbaint 

When  good  m*n  die  their  goodness  does 
not  perish  but  liijes  though  they  are  gone. 

That  line  Tronl  Euripides  says  something 
about  one  of  thej  tragedies  mari^lng  the  Ill- 
starred  year  of  1968.  The  assassination  of 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  In  Los  Angeles  was 
a  senseless  act  that  left  the  Nation  and  the 
world  so  much  t|ie  poorer.  It  threw  a  lurid 
light  on  the  undercurrent  of  violence  threat- 
ening to  destroy  jthe  very  structure  of  order 
and  stability. 

Kennedy  at  43  J  had  acquired  his  share  of 
critics  and  enemies.  Abrasive,  often  pugna- 
cious, sometimes  so  withdrawn  as  to  seem 
sullen  or  indifferent,  as  attorney  general  for 
three  years  he  hkd  been  a  sort  of  hatchet 
man  for  his  brotner,  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. His  ambition  seemed  to  outrun  both 
his  experience  and  his  capacity. 

But,  whatever  nls  faults  may  have  been, 
the  legacy  he  has  left  of  courage  and  wisdom 
Is  of  Incalculable  talue.  An  Important  part  of 
that  legacy  Is  tl^e  book,  "Thirteen  Days," 
which  Kennedy  completed  before  his  death. 
More  fl^^n  a  menjolr,  more  than  simply  an- 
other piece  of  hlitory.  It  Is  a  short,  concise 
primer  of  how  to  pteer  a  safe  course  through 
a  terrible  storm  tbat  promised  from  hour  to 
hour  to  end  with  nuclear  annihilation. 

The  new  President  could  not  do  better 
than  keep  a  copy  close  at  hand  should  there 
be  another  nuclear  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Thirteen  Days 
missile  crisis  of 
member  of  the 


is  the  story  of  the  Cuban 
tober,  1962,  told  by  the 
Comm  group  who  more 
than  anyone  except  the  President  charted 
the  course.  Ex  Qomm  was  the  committee 
within   the   Natlotial   Security   Council   the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

members  of  which  worked  almost  without 
ceasing  through  the  13  days  and  nights  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  the  mis- 
siles secretly  placed  In  Cuba  without  precipi- 
tating a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Because  he  was  the  president's  brother  he 
was  naturally  closer  to  him  than  any  of  the 
Ex  Comm  group.  But  the  contribution  he 
made  during  those  incredibly  tense  days 
when  the  shadow  of  doom  hovered  over  all 
mankind  was  far  more  than  brotherly  sup- 
port. In  the  debate  he  argued  throughout  for 
a  peaceful  means,  short  of  an  attack  on  Cuba 
costing  thousands  of  lives,  to  compel  Premier 
Nlkita  Khrushchev  to  take  out  the  missiles. 
He  contended,  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  as  an  ally,  for  flexibility, 
for  giving  Khrushchev  a  chance  to  back 
down  without  losing  face. 

The  lesson,  above  all,  in  "Thirteen  Days" 
is  that  the  military  Invariably  urges  mili- 
tary action  as  a  quick  and  simple  remedy. 
And  if  their  view  Is  not  coiintered  by  a  free 
and  thorough  exchange  with  all  the  elements 
involved  in  a  crisis,  then  this  quick  and  sim- 
ple remedy  Is  likely  to  be  resorted  to. 

"The  discussion,  for  the  most  part,  was 
able  and  organized,"  Kennedy  wrote,  "al- 
though, like  all  the  meetings  of  this  kind, 
certain  statements  were  made  as  accepted 
truisms  which  I,  at  least,  thought  were  of 
questionable  validity.  One  member  of  the 
joint  chiefs  of  staff,  for  example,  argued 
that  we  could  use  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
basis  that  our  adversaries  would  use  theirs 
against  us  in  an  attack.  I  thought,  as  I  lis- 
tened, of  the  many  times  that  I  had  beard 
the  military  take  positions  which.  If  wrong, 
had  the  advantage  that  no  one  would  be 
around  at  the  end  to  know." 

Kennedy  was  arguing  for  a  blockade  of 
Cuba  that  would  stop  Soviet  ships  carrying 
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missile  equipment  and  probably  additional 
nuclear  warheads.  A  blockade  was  ordered 
at  the  same  time  that  troops,  planes  and 
guns  were  moved  into  place  to  act  If  the 
Soviets  defied  the  blockade  and  tried  to  force 
their  ships  through.  Exchanges  with  Khru- 
shchev continued  as  the  tension  rose  to  an 
almost-Intolerable  level. 

After  five  days  when  the  blockade  seemed 
to  have  only  limited  effectiveness,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  returned  to  the  attack.  They 
recommended  an  air  strike  on  the  next  day 
to  be  followed  up  with  an  invasion,  pointing 
out  that  they  had  always  argued  that  a 
blockade  would  be  far  too  weak  a  measure 
and  that  direct  military  action  was  the  only 
move  the  Soviets  would  understand. 

"We  won't  attack  tomorrow."  the  President 
said.  "We  shall  try  again."  This  was  the  crit- 
ical decision  at  a  point  when  nerves  were 
frayed  to  the  breaking  point  and  when  the 
simple  remedy  of  the  military  seemed  the 
only  way  out  even  though  It  was  certain  to 
bring  a  reprisal  and  very  probably  nuclear 
war.  When  a  Russian  submarine  was  re- 
ported about  to  challenge  the  American 
blockaders  with  force  Kennedy  wrote: 

"I  think  these  few  minutes  were  the  time 
of  gravest  concern  for  the  President.  Was  the 
world  on  the  brink  of  a  holocaust  .  .  .  his 
hand  went  up  to  his  face  and  covered  his 
mouth.  He  opened  and  closed  his  fist.  His 
face  seemed  drawn,  his  eyes  pained,  almost 
gray.  We  stared  at  each  other  across  the 
table.  For  a  few  fleeting  seconds  It  was  al- 
most as  though  no  one  else  was  there  and 
he  was  no  longer  the  President." 

It  might  have  been.  That  is  so  frtghtenlng- 
ly  clear.  It  might  have  been  If  Robert  Ken- 
nedy had  not  argued  for  patience  and  delay. 
That  Is  the  legacy  putting  iis  all  immeasur- 
ably In  his  debt. 


